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PREFACE 


THE    SECOND    EDITION; 


It  was  inevitable  that  many  defects  should  be  found  in  the  first  Edition  of  a 
work  like  the  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  embracing  a  great 
variety  of  subjects,  written  by  different  persons,  and  published  periodically. 
Of  these  no  one  was  more  fully  aware  than  the  Editor;  and  accordingly, 
when  the  sale  of  a  very  large  impression  rendered  the  preparation  of  a  second 
Edition  necessary,  he  resolved  to  spare  no  pains  and  exertions  to  render  the 
work  still  more  worthy  of  the  approbation  with  which  it  had  been  already 
received.  The  following  will  be  found  to  be  the  principal  improvements  in 
the  present  Edition. 

1.  Many  of  the  most  important  articles  are  rewritten.  This  is  especially 
the  case  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the  work,  since  it  was  originally  intended  to 
complete  it  in  a  much  smaller  compass  than  was  afterwards  found  advisable  ; 
and  accordingly  many  subjects  in  the  earlier  letters  of  the  alphabet  were  treated 
in  the  first  Edition  with  a  brevity  which  prevented  the  writers  from  giving  a 
full  and  satisfactory  explanation  of  several  important  points. 

2.  Many  subjects  which  were  entirely  omitted  in  the  first  Edition  are  here 
supplied.  Any  one  who  has  had  experience  in  the  arrangement  of  a  work  in 
alphabetical  order  will  not  be  surprised  that  there  should  be  many  omissions 
in  the  first  Edition  of  such  a  work.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  exten- 
sive additions  made  to  the  work,  when  it  is  stated  that,  including  the  articles 
which  have  been  rewritten,  the  present  Edition  contains  upwards  of  three 
hundred  pages  of  entirely  new  matter. 

3.  Those  articles  which  have  not  been  rewritten  have  been  carefully  revised, 
and  in  many  of  them  errors  have  been  corrected,  extraneous  matter  omitted, 
and  much  additional  information  given.  In  this  part  of  his  labours  the  Editor 
has  received  the  most  valuable  assistance  from  Mr.  George  Long,  Dr.  Schmitz, 
and  Mr.  Philip  Smith. 

4.  Additional  illustrations  have  been  given  by  means  of  new  woodcuts, 
wherever  the  subjects  appeared  to  require  them.     Many  of  these  new  wood- 
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cuts  are  of  considerable  importance,  as  the  reader  may  see  by  referring  to 
the  articles  Amphitheatrum,  Aquaeductus,  Columna,  Templum,  and  many 
others. 

5.  An  alteration  has  been  made  in  the  arrangement  of  the  work,  which  will 
tend  to  facilitate  its  use.  In  the  former  Edition  there  was  some  inconsistency 
in  the  use  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  English  words  for  the  names  of  articles.  In 
the  present  Edition  the  Latin  language  has  been  always  employed  for  the 
heading  of  the  articles,  except  in  those  subjects  connected  with  Greek  Anti- 
quities where  no  corresponding  words  existed  in  Latin ;  as,  for  instance,  in  legal 
terms,  and  in  the  names  of  magistrates.  In  these  cases  the  Greek  language  has 
been  necessarily  employed  ;  but,  in  compliance  with  a  wish  expressed  by  many 
persons,  the  Greek  words  are  given  in  Latin  letters,  with  the  Greek  characters 
subjoined. 

In  conclusion,  the  Editor  has  to  express  his  regret  that  he  is  unable  in  any 
way  to  make  the  additions  and  alterations  in  the  present  Edition  available  to 
the  purchasers  of  the  former  one.  He  had  at  one  time  thought  of  publishing 
them  in  a  separate  form;  but  he  found,  as  the  work  proceeded,  that  this  was  quite 
impossible,  on  account  of  their  great  number  and  length.  In  fact,  the  present 
Edition  must  be  regarded,  to  a  considerable  extent,  as  a  new  work. 

WILLIAM  SMITH. 

London,  August  1st,  18n8. 


PREFACE 


THE   FIRST   EDITION, 


The  study  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities  has,  in  common  with  all  other 
philological  studies,  made  great  progress  in  Europe  within  the  last  fifty  years. 
The  earlier  writers  on  the  subject,  whose  works  are  contained  in  the  collections 
of  Gronovius  and  Grsevius,  display  little  historical  criticism,  and  give  no  com- 
prehensive view  or  living  idea  of  the  public  and  private  life  of  the  ancients. 
They  were  contented,  for  the  most  part,  with  merely  collecting  facts,  and  arrang- 
ing them  in  some  systematic  form,  and  seemed  not  to  have  felt  the  want  of  any 
thing  more :  they  wrote  about  antiquity  as  if  the  people  had  never  existed ; 
they  did  not  attempt  to  realise  to  their  own  minds,  or  to  represent  to  those  of 
others,  the  living  spirit  of  Greek  and  Roman  civilisation.  But  by  the  labours 
of  modern  scholars  life  has  been  breathed  into  the  study :  men  are  no  longer 
satisfied  with  isolated  facts  on  separate  departments  of  the  subject,  but  endea- 
vour to  form  some  conception  of  antiquity  as  an  organic  whole,  and  to  trace 
the  relation  of  one  part  to  another. 

There  is  scarcely  a  single  subject  included  under  the  general  name  of  Greek 
and  Roman  Antiquities,  which  has  not  received  elucidation  from  the  writings 
of  the  modern  scholars  of  Germany.  The  history  and  political  relations  of  the 
nations  of  antiquity  have  been  placed  in  an  entirely  different  light  since  the 
publication  of  Niebuhr's  Roman  History,  which  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the 
study,  and  has  been  succeeded  by  the  works  of  BSckh,  K.  0.  Miiller,  Wachs- 
muth,  K.  F.  Hermann,  and  other  distinguished  scholars.  The  study  of  the 
Roman  law,  which  has  been  unaccountably  neglected  in  this  country,  has  been 
prosecuted  with  extraordinary  success  by  the  great  jurists  of  Germany,  among 
whom  Savigny  stands  preeminent,  and  claims  our  profoundest  admiration. 
The  subject  of  Attic  law,  though  in  a  scientific  point  of  view  one  of  much 
less  interest  and  importance  than  the  Roman  law,  but  without  a  competent 
knowledge  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  understand  the  Greek  orators,  has  also 
received  much  elucidation  from  the  writings  of  Meier,  Schomann,  Bunsen, 
Platner,  Hudtwalcker,  and  others.  Nor  has  the  private  life  of  the  ancients 
been  neglected.      The  discovery  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  has  supplied 
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us  with  important  information  on  the  subject,  which  has  also  been  dis- 
cussed with  ability  by  several  modern  writers,  among  whom  "W.  A.  Becker,  of 
Leipzig,  deserves  to  be  particularly  mentioned.  The  study  of  ancient  art  like- 
wise, to  which  our  scholars  have  paid  little  attention,  has  been  diligently  cul- 
tivated in  Germany  from  the  time  of  Winckelmann  and  Lessing,  who  founded 
the  modern  school  of  criticism,  in  art,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  so  many 
valuable  works. 

While,  however,  so  much  lias  been  done  in  every  department  of  the  subject, 
no  attempt  has  hitherto  been  made,  either  in  Germany  or  in  this  country,  to 
make  the  results  of  modern  researches  available  for  the  purposes  of  instruction, 
by  giving  them  in  a  single  work,  adapted  for  the  use  of  students.  At  present, 
correct  information  on  many  matters  of  antiquity  can  only  be  obtained  by 
consulting  a  large  number  of  costly  works,  which  few  students  can  have  access 
to.  It  was  therefore  thought  that  a  work  on  Greek  and  Koman  Antiquities, 
which  should  be  founded  on  a  careful  examination  of  the  original  sources,  with 
such  aids  as  could  be  derived  from  the  best  modern  writers,  and  which  should 
bring  up  the  subject,  so  to  speak,  to  the  present  state  of  philological  learning, 
would  form  a  useful  acquisition  to  all  persons  engaged  in  the  study  of  antiquity. 

It  was  supposed  that  this  work  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  two  different  classes 
of  readers,  and  it  was  therefore  considered  proper  to  provide  for  the  probable 
wants  of  each,  as  far  as  was  possible.  It  has  been  intended  not  only  for  schools, 
but  also  for  the  use  of  students  at  universities,  and  of  other  persons,  who  may 
wish  to  obtain  more  extensive  information  on  the  subject  than  an  elementary 
work  can  supply.  Accordingly  numerous  references  have  been  given,  not  only 
to  the  classical  authors,  but  also  to  the  best  modern  writers,  which  will  point 
out  the  sources  of  information  on  each  subject,  and  enable  the  reader  to  extend 
his  inquiries  further  if  he  wishes.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  observed, 
that  it  has  been  impossible  to  give  at  the  end  of  each  article  the  whole  of  the 
literature  which  belongs  to  it.  Such  a  list  of  works  as  a  full  account  of 
the  literature  would  require,  would  have  swelled  the  work  much  beyond  the 
limits  of  a  single  volume,  and  it  has  therefore  only  been  possible  to  refer  to  the 
principal  modern  authorities.  This  has  been  more  particularly  the  case  with 
such  articles  as  treat  of  the  Roman  constitution  and  law,  on  which  the  modern 
writers  are  almost  innumerable. 

A  work  like  the  present  might  have  been  arranged  either  in  a  systematic  or 
an  alphabetical  form.  Each  plan  has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages,  but  many 
reasons  induced  the  Editor  to  adopt  the  latter.  Besides  the  obvious  advantage 
of  an  alphabetical  arrangement  in  a  work  of  reference  like  the  present,  it 
enabled  the  Editor  to  avail  himself  of  the  assistance  of  several  scholars  who  had 
made  certain  departments  of  antiquity  their  particular  study.  It  is  quite  im- 
possible that  a  work  which  comprehends  all  the  subjects  included  under  Greek 
and  Roman  Antiquities  can  be  written  satisfactorily  by  any  one  individual.  As 
it  was  therefore  absolutely  necessary  to  divide  the  labour,  no  other  arrangement 
offered  so  many  facilities  for  the  purpose  as  that  which  has  been  adopted ;  in 
addition  to  which,  the  form  of  a  Dictionary  has  the  additional  advantage  of 
enabling  the  writer  to  give  a  complete  account  of  a  subject  under  one  head, 
which  cannot  so  well  be  dme  in  a  systematic  work.  An  example  will  illustrate 
what  is  meant.    A  history  of  the  patrician  and  plebeiaD  orders  at  Rome  can 
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only  be  gained  from  a  systematic  work  by  putting  together  the  statements  con- 
tained in  many  different  parts  of  the  work,  while,  in  a  Dictionary,  a  connected 
view  of  their  history  is  given  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  times  under  the. 
respective  words.     The  same  remark  will  apply  to  numerous  other  subjects. 

Some  subjects  have  been  included  in  the  present  work  which  have  not  usually 
been  treated  of  in  works  on  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities.  These  subjects 
have  been  inserted  on  account  of  the  important  influence  which  they  exercised 
upon  the  public  and  private  life  of  the  ancients.  Thus,  considerable  space  has 
been  given  to  the  articles  on  Painting  and  Statuary,  and  also  to  those  on  the 
different  departments  of  the  Drama.  There  may  seem  to  be  some  inconsistency 
and  apparent  capriciousness  in  the  admission  and  rejection  of  subjects,  but  it  is 
very  difficult  to  determine  at  what  point  to  stop  in  a  work  of  this  kind.  A 
Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  if  understood  in  its  most  extensive 
signification,  would  comprehend  an  account  of  every  thing  relating  to  antiquity. 
In  its  narrower  sense,  however,  the  term  is  confined  to  an  account  of  the  public 
and  private  life  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  it  is  convenient  to  adhere  tc 
this  signification  of  the  word,  however  arbitrary  it  may  be.  For  this  reason 
several  articles  have  been  inserted  in  the  work  which  some  persons  may  regard 
as  out  of  place,  and  others  have  been  omitted  which  have  sometimes  been  im- 
properly included  in  writings  on  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities.  Neither  the 
names  of  persons  and  divinities,  nor  those  of  places,  have  been  inserted  in  the 
present  work,  as  the  former  will  be  treated  of  in  the  "  Dictionary  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Biography  and  Mythology,"  and  the  latter  in  the  "  Dictionary  of  Greek 
and  Roman  Geography." 

The  subjects  of  the  woodcuts  have  been  chosen  by  the  writers  of  the  articles 
which  they  illustrate,  and  the  drawings  have  been  made  under  their  superinten- 
dence. *  Many  of  these  have  been  taken  from  originals  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  others  from  the  different  works  which  contain  representations  of  works  of 
ancient  art,  as  the  Museo  Borbonico,  Museo  Capitolino,  Millin's  Peintures  de 
Vases  Antiques,  Tischbein's  and  D'Hancarville's  engravings  from  Sir  William 
Hamilton's  "Vases,  and  other  similar  works.  Hitherto  little  use  has  been  made  in 
this  country  of  existing  works  of  art,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  antiquity.  In 
many  cases,  however,  the  representation  of  an  object  gives  a  far  better  idea  of 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended,  and  the  way  in  which  it  was  used,  than 
any  explanation  in  words  only  can  convey.  Besides  which,  some  acquaintance 
with  the  remains  of  ancient  art  is  almost  essential  to  a  proper  perception  of  the 
spirit  of  antiquity,  and  would  tend  to  refine  and  elevate  the  taste,  and  lead  to  a 
just  appreciation  of  works  of  art  in  general. 

Mr.  George  Long,  who  has  contributed  to  this  work  the  articles  relating  to 
Roman  Law,  has  sent  the  Editor  the  following  remarks,  which  he  wishes  to 
make  respecting  the  articles  he  has  written,  and  which  are  accordingly  subjoined 
in  his  own  words. 

"  The  writer  of  the  articles  marked  with  the  letters  G.  L.  considers  some 
"  apology  necessary  in  respect  of  what  he  has  contributed  to  this  work.  He  has 
"  never  had  the  advantage  of  attending  a  course  of  lectures  on  Roman  Law,  and 
"  he  has  written  these  articles  in  the  midst  of  numerous  engagements,  which  left 

•   The  woodcuts  have  been  executed  by  Mr.  John  Jackson. 
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"  little  time  for  other  labour.  The  want  of  proper  materials  also  was  cften  felt, 
"  and  it  would  have  been  sufficient  to  prevent  the  writer  from  venturing  on 
"  such  an  undertaking,  if  he  had  not  been  able  to  avail  himself  of  the  library 
"  of  his  friend,  Mr.  William  Wright,  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  These  circumstances 
"  will,  perhaps,  be  some  excuse  for  the  errors  and  imperfections  which  will  be 
"apparent  enough  to  those  who  are  competent  judges.  It  is  only  those  who 
"  have  formed  an  adequate  conception  of  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  matter 
"  of  law  in  general,  and  of  the  Roman  Law  in  particular,  who  can  estimate  the 
"  difficulty  of  writing  on  such  a  subject  in  England,  and  they  will  allow  to  him 
"  who  has  attempted  it  a  just  measure  of  indulgence.  The  writer  claims  such 
"indulgence  from  those  living  writers  of  whose  labours  he  has  availed  himself,, 
"  if  any  of  these  articles  should  ever  fall  in  their  way.  It  will  be  apparent 
"  that  these  articles  have  been  written  mainly  with  the  view  of  illustrating 
"  the  classical  writers  ;  and  that  a  consideration  of  the  persons  for  whose  use 
"  they  are  intended,  and  the  present  state  of  knowledge  of  the  Roman  Law  in 
"  this  country,  have  been  sufficient  reasons  for  the  omission  of  many  important 
"  matters  which  would  have  been  useless  to  most  readers  and  sometimes  unin- 
"  telligible. 

"  Though  few  modern  writers  have  been  used,  compared  with  the  whole 
"  number  who  might  have  been  used,  they  are  not  absolutely  few,  and  many  of 
"  them  to  Englishmen  are  new.  Many  of  them  also  are  the  best,  and  among 
"  the  best,  of  the  kind.  The  difficulty  of  writing  these  articles  was  increased  by 
"  the  want  of  books  in  the  English  language ;  for,  though  we  have  many  writers 
"  on  various  departments  of  the  Roman  Law,  of  whom  two  or  three  have  been 
"  referred  to,  they  have  been  seldom  used,  and  with  very  little  profit." 

It  would  be  improper  to  close  these  remarks  without  stating  the  obligations 
this  work  is  under  to  Mr.  Long.  It  was  chiefly  through  his  advice  and  en- 
couragement that  the  Editor  was  induced  to  undertake  it,  and  during  its 
progress  he  has  always  been  ready  to  give  his  counsel  whenever  it  was 
needed.  It  is  therefore  as  much  a  matter  of  duty  as  it  is  of  pleasure,  to  make 
this  public  acknowledgment  to  him. 

WILLIAM   SMITH. 

London,  April  2nd,.  1842. 
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ABACUS. 

AB'ACUS  (Kga|)  denoted  primarily  a  square 
tablet  of  any  material ;  and  was  hence  applied  in 
the  following  significations :  — 

1.  In  Architecture  it  denoted  the  flat  square 
stone,  which  constituted  the  highest  member  of  a 
column,  being  placed  immediately  under  the  archi- 
trave. The  annexed  figure  is  drawn  from  that  in 
the  British  Museum,  which  was  taken  from  the 
Parthenon  at  Athens,  and  is  a  perfect  specimen  of 
the  capital  of  a  Doric  column. 


In  the  more  ornamented  orders  of  architecture, 
such  as  the  Corinthian,  the  sides  of  the  abacus 
were  curved  inwards,  and  a  rose  or  some  other 
decoration  was  frequently  placed  in  the  middle  of 
each  side  ;  but  the  name  Abacus  was  given  to  the 
stone  thus  diversified  and  enriched,  as  well  as  in 
its  original  form.     (Vitruv.  iii.  3,  iv.  1.  §  7.) 

2.  A  painted  panel,  coffer,  or  square  compart- 
ment in  the  wall  or  ceiling  of  a  chamber.  (Plin. 
H.  N.  ynriii.  56,  xxxv.  1,  13  ;  Vitruv.  vii.  3. 
§  10  ;  Letronne,  Peinfur.  mur.  p.  476.) 

3.  A  wooden  tray,  used  for  a  variety  of  pur- 
poses in  domestic  economy.  It  was,  for  instance, 
the  name  given  to  the  mactra  (jidtcrpa),  or  tray  for 
kneading  dough.  (Cratin.  Frag.  p.  27,  ed.  Runkel ; 
Pollux,  vi.  90,  x.  105  ;  Cato,  R.  R.  10  ;  Hesych. 
s.  v.  fidtcrpa  ;  Schol.  in  Theocr.  iv.  61.) 

4.  A  board,  covered  with  sand  or  dust,  used  by 
mathematicians  for  drawing  diagrams  (Eustath.  in 
Od.  i.  107),  and  by  arithmeticians  for  the  purposes 
of  calculation.  (Pers.  Sat.  i  131.)  For  the  latter 
purpose  perpendicular  lines  or  channels  seem  to 
have  been  drawn  in  the  sand  upon  the  board ;  but 
sometimes  the  board  had  perpendicular  wooden  di- 
visions, the  space  on  the  right  hand  being  intended 
for  units,  the  next  space  for  tens,  the  next  for 
hundreds,  and  so  on.      Thus  was  constructed  the 


ABACUS. 
aSdiaoy,  e\/>'  ov  ijiri<pi£ovcrtv,  "  the  abacus  on  which 
they  calculate,"  i.  e.  reckon  by  the  use  of  stones 
(ij4<J>oi,  calculi).  (Comp.  Pol.  v.  26.)  The  figure 
following  represents  the  probable  form  and  appear- 
ance of  such  an  abacus.  The  reader  will  observe, 
that  stone  after  stone  might  be  put  into  the  right- 
hand  partition  until  they  amounted  to  10,  when  it 
would  be  necessary  to  take  them  all  out  as  repre- 
sented in  the  figure,  and  instead  of  them  to  put 
one  stone  into  the  next  partition.  The  stones  in 
this  division  might  in  like  manner  amount  to  10, 
thus  representing  10  x  10  =  100,  when  it  would  be 
necessary  to  take  out  the  10,  and  instead  of  them 
to  put  one  stone  into  the  third  partition,  and  so  on. 
On  this  principle  the  stones  in  the  abacus,  as  de- 
lineated in  the  figure,  would  be  equivalent  to 
359,310. 


I 


5.  A  board  adapted  for  playing  with  dice  or 
counters,  resembling  a  draught-board  or  back- 
gammon-board. (Caryst.  op.  Ath.  x.  p.  435,  d  ; 
Suet.  Ner.  22  ;  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  5.)  The  Greeks  had 
a  tradition  ascribing  this  contrivance  to  Palamedes, 
hence  they  called  it  "  the  abacus  of  Palamedes.'" 
(Tb  VlaXafj.'fjSeiou  agdiciov,  Eustath.  in  Od.  i.  107.) 
[Latrunculi.] 

6.  A  table  or  sideboard,  chiefly  used  for  the 
display  (exponere)  of  gold  and  silver  cups.  The 
tops  of  such  tables  were  sometimes  made  of  silver, 
but  more  usually  of  marble,  and  appear  in  some 
cases  to  have  had  numerous  cells  or  partitions  be- 
neath, in  which  the  plate  was  likewise  placed.  The 
use  of  abaci  was  first  introduced  at  Rome  from  Asia 
Minor  after  the  victories  of  Cn.  Manlius  Vulso, 
b.  c.  187,  and  their  introduction  was  regarded  as 
one  of  the  marks  of  the  growing  luxury  of  the  age, 
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(Cic.  Verr.  iv.  16,  Tusc.  v.  21 ;  Lit.  xxxix.  6; 
Plin.  i/.AT.  xxxvii.  6 ;  Petron.  73 ;  Sid.  ApoIL  xvii. 
7,  8.)  These  abaci  are  sometimes  called  mensae 
Delphicae.  (Cic.  Verr.  iv.  59  ;  Mart.  xii.  67 ; 
Becker,  Gallus,  vol.  i.  p.  140.) 

7.  A  part  of  the  theatre  on  or  near  the  stage. 

8.  The  diminutive  Abaculus  (aSaxlo-Kos)  de- 
noted a  tile  of  marble,  glass,  or  any  other  substance 
used  for  making  ornamental  pavements.  They  were 
of  various  colours.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi.  67  ;  Mos- 
chion,  ap.  Ath.  v.  207,  d.)  [J.  Y.J 

ABACTUS  VENTER.     [Abortio.] 
ABALIENA'TIO.    [Manoipium.] 
ABDICA'TIO.    [Magistrate.] 
ABOLLA,   the  Latin  form   of  a/igSWa,  i.  e. 
aragoW),  a  loose  woollen  cloak.     Nonius  quotes  a 
passage  of  Varro  to  show  that  it  was  a  garment 
worn  by  soldiers   (vestis  miliiaris),  and  thus  op- 
posed to  the  toga.     Its  form  and  the  mode   of 
wearing  it  are  seen  in  the  figures  annexed,  taken 
from  the  bas-reliefs  on  the  triumphal  arch  of  Sep- 
timius  Severus  at  Rome. 


It  was,  however,  not  confined  to  military  occa- 
sions, but  was  also  worn  in  the  city.  (Suet.  Cal. 
35.)  It  was  especially  used  by  the  Stoic  philoso- 
phers at  Rome  as  the  pallium  philosophicum,  just  as 
the  Greek  philosophers  were  accustomed  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves  by  a  particular  dress.  (Juv. 
iv.  75;  Mart.  iv.  53,  viii.  48.)  Hence  the  expres- 
sion of  Juvenal  (iv.  75)  /acinus  majoris  abollae 
merely  signifies,  "  a  crime  committed  by  a  very 
deep  philosopher."  (Heinrich,  ad  Juv.  I.  c.  ■  Becker, 
Gallus,,  vol.  ii.  p.  99.) 

ABO'RTIO.  This  word  and  the  cognate  word 
abortivus,  abortus,  were  applied  to  a  child  pre- 
maturely born,  whence  it  appears  that  they  were 
also  applied  to  signify  a  premature  birth  brought 
about  designedly.  The  phrase  abactus  venter  in 
Paulus  (Sent.  Recep.  iv.  9)  simply  means  a  pre- 
mature birth.  That  abortion  in  the  secondary  sense 
of. the  word  was  practised  among  the  Romans, 
appears  from  various  passages  and  from  there  being 
an  enactment  against  it.  (Dig.  48.  tit.  19.  s.  38.) 
It  is  not  stated  at  what  time  a  penalty  against  pro- 
curing abortion  was  established.  It  is  maintained 
by  some  modern  writers  that  the  practice  of  abor- 
tion became  so  common  among  the  Romans,  that  j 
combined  with  celibacy  and  other  causes  it  mate- 
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rially  diminished  the  population  of  Rome.  But  this 
general  assertion  is  not  sufficiently  proved.  _  The 
practice  of  abortion  appears  not  to  have  been  viewed 
in  the  same  light  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as 
by  the  Christian  nations  of  modern  times.  Aris- 
totle in  his  Politik  (vii.  14),  recommends  it  on  the 
condition  that  the  child  has  not  yet  got  sensation 
and  life,  as  he  expresses  it.  In  Plato's  Republic 
(v.  p.  25),  it  is  also  permitted.  At  Athens,  a  per- 
son who  had  caused  the  abortion  of  a  child  by 
means  of  a  potion  (afig\a>6pi8tov),  was  liable  to  an 
action  (an§\iitreas  ypa^),  but  we  do  not  know 
what  was  the  penalty  in  case  of  conviction :  it  was 
certainly  not  death.  There  was  a  speech  of  Lysiai 
on  this  subject,  which  is  lost.  (Frag.  p.  8.  ed. 
Reiske.)  [G.  L.] 

ABROGA'TIO.    [Lex.] 

ABSOLU'TIO.     [Judex.] 

ABSTINENDI  BENEFI'CIUM.   [Heres.] 

ABU'SUS.     [Usus  Fructus.] 

ACAENA  ('Axalvri,  &Kaiva,  or  in  later  Greek 
S/cevOjin  one  place  aKatvoy)  is  a  very  ancient  Greek 
word,  for  it  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
Thessalians  or  from  the  Pelasgians.  It  seems  ori- 
ginally to  have  meant  a  pointed  stick :  thus  it  was 
applied  both  to  a  goad  and  to  a  shepherd's  staff. 
Afterwards  it  came  (like  our  pole  and  perch,  and 
the  German  stange)  to  mean  a  measuring  rod  of  the 
length  of  ten  Greek  feet,  or,  according  to  Hesychius, 
9f  T^Xe's)  which  is  the  same  thing.  It  was  used 
in  measuring  land,  and  thus  it  resembles  the  Ro- 
man decempeda.  It  is  doubtful  whether  there 
was  a  corresponding  square  measure.  (Schol.  in 
Apoll.  Rhod.m.  1326  ;  Suid.  s.v. ;  Hesych.  ».  v.; 
Schow,  Hesych.  RestU.  p.  648  ;  Olympiodor.  ad 
Aristot.  Meteorolog.  p.  25  ;  Heron,  ap.  Salmas.  ad. 
Solin.  p.  481  ;  Wurm,  de  Pond.  p.  93.)    Compare 

ACNA.  [P.  S.] 

ACA'TIUM.     [Navis.] 

ACCENSI.  I.  Public  officers  who  attended  on 
several  of  the  Roman  magistrates.  They  sum- 
moned the  people  to  the  assemblies,  and  those  who 
had  lawsuits  to  court ;  they  preserved  order  in  the 
assemblies  and  the  courts,  and  proclaimed  the  time 
of  the  day  when  it  was  the  third  hour,  the  sixth 
hour,  and  the  ninth  hour.  An  accensus  anciently 
preceded  the  consul  who  had  not  the  fasces,  and 
lictors  without  fasces  walked  behind  him,  which 
custom  after  being  disused  was  restored  by  Julius 
Caesar  in  his  first  consulship.  (Varr.  L.  L.  vii.  58, 
ed.  Miiller  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  60 ;  Suet.  Jul.  20 ; 
Liv.  iii.  33.)  Accensi  also  attended  on  the  governors 
of  provinces  (Cic.  ad  Fratr.  i.  1.  §  4),  and  were 
commonly  freedmen  of  the  magistrate  on  whom  they 
attended. 

2.  A  body  of  reserve  troops,  who  followed  the 
Roman  army  without  having  any  military  duties  to 
perform,  and  who  were  taken  one  by  one  to  supply 
any  vacancies  that  might  occur  in  the  legions. 
They  were  according  to  the  census  of  Servius 
Tullius  taken  from  the  fifth  class  of  citizens.  They 
were  placed  in  battle  in  the  rear  of  the  army,  be- 
hind the  triarii,  and  seem  to  have  acted  sometimes 
as  orderlies  to  the  officers.  They  were  also  called 
Adscriptieii  and  in  later  times  Supemumerarii. 
(Fest.  s.  v.  Accensi,  Adscriptieii;  Liv. i.  43,  viii. 
8,  10  j  Veget.  ii.  19  j  Niebuhr,  Rom.  Hist.  vol.i. 
p.  449,  &c.) 

ACCEPTILA'TIO  is  defined  to  be  a  release  by 
mutual  interrogation  between  debtor  and  creditor, 
by  which  each  party  is  exonerated  from  the  same 
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contract.  In  other  words  acceptilatio  is  the  form 
of  words  by  which  a  creditor  releases  his  debtor 
from  a  debt  or  obligation,  and  acknowledges  he  has 
received  that  which  in  fact  he  has  not  received 
(veluti  imaginaria  solutio).  This  release  of  debt  by 
acceptilatio  applies  only  to  such  debts  as  have  been 
contracted  by  stipnlatio,  conformably  to  a  rule  of 
Roman  law,  that  only  contracts  made  by  words 
can  be  put  an  end  to  by  words.  But  the  astuteness 
of  the  Roman  lawyers  found  a  mode  of  complying 
with  the  rule,  and  at  the  same  time  extending  the 
acceptilatio  to  all  kinds  and  to  any  number  of  con- 
tracts. This  was  the  invention  of  Gallus  Aquilius, 
who  devised  a  formula  for  reducing  all  and  every 
kind  of  contracts  to  the  stipulatio.  This  being 
done,  the  acceptilatio  would  immediately  apply, 
inasmuch  as  the  matter  was  by  such  formula 
brought  within  the  general  rule  of  law  above  men- 
tioned. The  acceptilatio  must  be  absolute  andnot 
conditional  A  part  of  a  debt  or  obligation  might 
be  released  as  well  as  the  whole,  provided  the 
thing  was  in  its  nature  capable  of  division.  A 
pupHlus  could  not  release  a  debt  by  acceptilatio, 
without  the  auctoritas  of  his  tutor,  but  he  could  be 
released  from  a  debt.  A  woman  also  could  not 
release  a  debt  by  stipulatio  without  the  auctoritas 
of  a  tutor.  The  phrase  by  which  a  creditor  is  said 
to  release  his  debtor  by  acceptilatio  is,  debUori  ac~ 
ceptum,  or  accepto  facere  or  ferre,  or  acceptum  ha- 
bere. When  anything  which  was  done  on  the  behalf 
Df  or  for  the  state,  such  as  a  building  for  instance, 
was  approved  by  the  competent  authorities,  it  was 
said,  in  acceptum  ferri,  or  referri.  (Dig.  46.  tit. 
4  ;  48.  tit.  11.  s.  7  ;  Gaius,  ii.  84,  &c.  iii.  169, 
&c.)  [G.L.] 

ACCE'SSIO  is  a  legal  term  which  signifies  that 
two  things  are  united  in  such  wise  that  one  is 
considered  to  become  a  component  part  of  the  other  ; 
one  thing  is  considered  the  principal,  and  the  other 
is  considered  to  be  an  accession  or  addition  to  it. 
Sometimes  it  may  be  doubtful  which  is  to  be  con- 
sidered the  principal  thing  and  which  the  accession. 
But  the  owner  of  the  principal  thing,  whichever  it 
is,  became  the  owner  of  the  accession  also.  The 
most  undisputed  kind  of  accessio  is  that  which 
arises  from  the  union  of  a  thing  with  the  ground  ; 
and  when  the  union  between  the  ground  and  the 
thing  is  complete,  the  thing  belongs  to  him  who  is 
the  owner  of  the  ground.  Thus  if  a  man  builds 
on  the  ground  of  another  man,  the  building  belongs 
to  the  owner  of  the  ground,  unless  it  is  a  building 
of  a  moveable  nature,  as  a  tent ;  for  the  rule  of  law 
is  "superficies  solo  cedit."  A  tree  belonging  to 
one  man,  if  planted  in  the  ground  of  another  man, 
belongs  to  the  owner  of  the  ground  as  soon  as  it 
has  taken  root.  The  same  rule  applies  to  seeds 
and  plants. 

If  one  man  wrote  on  the  papyrus  (chartulae)  or 
parchment  (membranae)  of  another,  the  material 
was  considered  the  principal,  and  of  course  the 
writing  belonged  to  the  owner  of  the  paper  or  parch- 
ment. If  a  man  painted  a  picture  on  another  man's 
wood  (tabula)  or  whatever  the  materials  might  be, 
the  painting  was  considered  to  be  thf  principal 
(tabula  picturae  cedit).  The  principle  vvhich  de- 
termined the  .acquisition  of  a  new  property  by  ac- 
cessio was  this — the  intimate  and  inseparable  union 
of  the  accessory  with  the  principal.  Accordingly, 
there  might  be  accessio  by  pure  accident  without 
the  intervention  of  any  rational  agent.  If  a  piece 
of  land  was  torn  away  by  a  stream  from  one  man's 
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laud  and  attached  to  the  land  of  another,  it  became 
the  property  of  the  man  to  whose  land  it  was  at- 
tached after  it  was  firmly  attached  to  it,  but  not 
before.  This  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  case 
of  Anuvio. 

The  person  who  lost  his  property  by  accessio 
had  as  a  general  rule  a  right  to  be  indemnified 
for  his  loss  by  the  person  who  acquired  the  new 
property.     The  exceptions  were  cases  of  mala  fides. 

The  term  accessio  is  also  applied  to  things  which 
are  the  products  of  other  things,  and  not  added  to 
them  externally  as  in  the  case  just  mentioned. 
Every  accessio  of  this  kind  belongs  to  the  owner 
of  the  principal  thing :  the  produce  of  a  beast,  the 
produce  of  a  field,  and  of  a  tree  belongs  to  the 
owner.  In  some  cases  one  man  may  have  a  right 
to  the  produce  (fructus)  of  a  thing,  though  the 
thing  belongs  to  another.  [Usus  prdctus.] 

The  term  accessiones  was  also  applied  to  those 
who  were  sureties  or  boundfor  others,  as  fidejussores. 
(Big.  45.  tit.  1.  s.  91. ;  Puchta,  Cursus  der  Institu- 
tionen,  ii.  p.  661  ;  Dig.  41.  tit.  1  ;  Gaius,  ii.  73, 
&c.    Confusio.)  [G.  L.] 

ACCLAMA'TIO  was  the  public  expression  of 
approbation  or  disapprobation,  pleasure  or  dis- 
pleasure, &c.  by  loud  acclamations.  On  many  oc- 
casions, there  appear  to  have  been  certain  forms  of 
acclamations  always  used  by  the  Romans  ;  as,  for 
instance,  at  marriages,  lo  Hymen,  Hymenaee,  or 
Talassio  (explained  by  Liv.  i.  9.)  ;  at  triumphs,  lo 
iriwmphe,  lo  triumpliej  at  the  conclusion  of  plays 
the  last  actor  called  out  Plaudite  to  the  spectators ; 
orators  were  usually  praised  by  such  expressions  as 
Bene  et  praeclare,  Belle  et  festive,  Non  potest  melius, 
&c.  (Cic.  De  Orat.  iii.  26.)  Under  the  empire 
the  name  of  acclamationes  was  given  to  the  praises 
and  flatteries  which  the  senate  bestowed  upon  the 
emperor  and  his  family.  These  acclamationes, 
which  are  frequently  quoted  by  the  Scriptores  His- 
toriae  Augustae,  were  often  of  considerable  length, 
and  seem  to  have  been  chanted  by  the  whole  body 
of  senators.  There  were  regular  acclamationes 
shouted  by  the  people,  of  which  one  of  the  most 
common  was  Dii  te  servent.  (Capitol.  Maxim,  duo, 
16,  26,  Gordian.  ires,  11  ;  Lamprid.  Alex.  Sever. 
6—12  ;  Vopisc.  Tac.  4,  5,  7,  Prob.  11.)  Other 
instances  of  acclamationes  are  given  by  Ferrarius, 
De  VeUrumAcclamationibusetPlausu,  inGraevius, 
Tliesaur.  Rom.  Antiq.  vol.  vi. 

ACCUBA'TIO,  the  act  of  reclining  at  meals. 
[Coena.] 

•ACCU'BITA,  the  name  of  couches  which  were 
used  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors,  instead 
of  the  triclinium,  for  reclining  upon  at  meals.  The 
mattresses  and  feather-beds  were  softer  and  higher, 
and  the  supports  (fulcra)  of  them  lower  in  pro- 
portion, than  in  the  triclinium.  The  clothes  and 
pillows  spread  over  them  were  called  accubitalia. 
(Lamprid.  Heliog.  19,  25  ;  Schol.  ad  Juv.  Sat.  v. 
17.)  [J.Y.] 

ACCUSA'TIO.    [Judex.] 

ACERRA  (MSavarpis),  the  incense  box  used 
in  sacrifices.  (Hor.  Carm.  iii.  8.  2  ;  Virg.  Aen.  v. 
745.)  The  incense  was  taken  out  of  the  acerra 
and  let  fall  upon  the  burning  altar :  hence,  we  have 
the  expression  de  acerra  libare.  (Ov.  ex  Pont.  iv. 
8.  39  ;  Pers.  ii.  5.)  [Turibulum.]  The  acerra 
represented  below  is  taken  from  a  bas-relief  in  the 
museum  of  the  Capitol. 

The  acerra  was  also,  according  to  Feetus  (s.  v.\ 
a  small  altar,  placed  before  the  dead,  on  whicli 
u  2 
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perfumes  were  burnt.  There  was  a  law  in  the 
Twelve  Tables,  which  restricted  the  use  of  acerrae 
at  funerals.     (Cic.  de  Leg.  ii.  24.)  [J.  Y.] 

ACETA'BULUM  {b\is,  6£iga<p ov,  btvgdcpwv), 
a  vinegar-cup,  which,  from  the  fondness  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  for  vinegar,  was  probably 
always  placed  on  the  table  at  meals  to  dip  the  food 
in  before  eating  it.  The  vessel  was  wide  and 
open  above,  as  we  see  in  the  annexed  cut,  taken 
from  Panofka's  work  on  Greek  vases;  and  the 
name  was  also  given  to  all  cups  resembling  it  in 
size  and  form,  to  whatever  use  they  might  be  ap- 
plied. They  were  commonly  of  earthenware,  but 
sometimes  of  silver,  bronze,  or  gold.  (Aristoph. 
Av.  361  ;  Athen.  vi.  p.  230,  xi.  p.  494  ;  QuintiL 
viii.  6.)  The  cups  used  by  jugglers  in  their  per- 
formances were  also  called  by  this  name.  (Sen. 
Ep.  45.) 


ACETA'BULUM,  a  Roman  measure  of  capa- 
city, fluid,  and  dry,  equivalent  to  the  Greek  b^vSafm>. 
It  was  one-fourth  of  the  hemina  ;  and  therefore 
one-eighth  of  the  sextarius.  It  contained  the 
weight  in  water  of  fifteen  Attic  drachmae.  (Plin. 
H.  N.  xxi.  34.  s.  109.)  [P.  S.] 

ACHAICUM  FOEDUS,  the  Achaean  league. 
In  treating  of  the  Achaean  league  we  must  dis- 
tinguish between  two  periods,  the  earlier  and  the 
later  ;  the  character  of  the  former  was  pre-eminently 
religious,  and  that  of  the  latter  pre-eminently  po- 
litical. 

I.  The  earlier  period. — When  the  Heracleidae 
took  possession  of  Peloponnesus,  which  had  until 
then  been  chiefly  inhabited  by  Achaeans,  a  portion 
of  the  latter,  under  Tisamenus,  turned  northwards 
and  occupied  the  north  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  which 
was  called  alytaKbs,  and  from  which  the  Ionians, 
its  former  inhabitants,  were  expelled  and  sought 
refuge  in  Attica.  The  country  which  was  thus 
occupied  by  the  Achaeans  and  derived  from  them 
its  name  of  Achaia,  contained  twelve  confederate 
towns,  which  were  governed  by  the  descendants  of 
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Tisamenus,  till  at  length  they  abolished  the  king] j 
rule  after  the  death  of  Ogyges,  and  established  a 
democracy.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus  (i.  145 ; 
comp.  Strab.  viii.  p.  383,  &c)  the  twelve  towns  of 
which  the  league  consisted  were :  Pellene,  Aegeira, 
Aegae,  Bura,  Helice,  Aegium,  Rhypes  (Rhypae), 
Patreis  (ae),  Phareis  (ae),  Olenus,  Dyme,  and 
Tritaeeis  CTritaea).  After  the  time  of  Herodotus, 
Rhypes  and  Aegae  disappear  from  the  number  of 
the  confederated  towns,  as  they  had  become  de- 
serted  (Paus.  vii.  23.  25 ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  387),  and 
Ceryneia  and  Leontium  stepped  into  their  place, 
(Polyb.  ii.  41 ;  comp.  Paus.  vii.  6.)  The  common 
place  of  meeting  was  Helice,  which  town,  together 
with  Bura,  was  swallowed  up  by  the  sea  during 
an  earthquake  in  b.  c.  373,  whereupon  Aegium  was 
chosen  as  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  confederates. 
(Strab.  viii.  p.  384 ;  Diod.  xv.  48 ;  Paus.  vii.  24.) 
The  bond  which  united  the  towns  of  the  league 
was  not  so  much  a  political  as  a  religious  one,  as  is 
shown  by  the  common  sacrifice  offered  at  Helice  to 
Poseidon.  This  solemn  sacrifice  was'  perfectly 
analogous  to  that  offered  by  the  Ionians  at  the 
Panionia,  and  it  is  even  intimated  by  Herodotus 
that  it  was  an  imitation  of  the  Ionian  solemnity. 
After  the  destruction  of  Helice,  and  when  Aegium 
had  become  the  central  point  of  the  league,  the  com- 
mon sacrifice  was  offered  up  to  the  principal  divini- 
ties of  the  latter  town  ;  that  is,  to  Zeus,  surnamed 
Homagyrius,  and  to  Demeter  Panachaea.  (Paus. 
vii.  24.)  In  a  political  point  of  view  the  connec- 
tion between  the  several  towns  appears  to  have 
been  very  loose,  for  we  find  that  some  of  them 
acted  quite  independently  of  the  rest.  (Thnc.  ii. 
9.)  The  confederation  exercised  no  great  influence 
in  the  affairs  of  Greece  down  to  the  time  when  it 
was  broken  up  by  the  Macedonians.  The  Achaeans 
kept  aloof  from  the  restless  commotions  in  the  other 
parts  of  Greece,  and  their  honesty  and  sincerity 
were  recognised  by  the  circumstance  of  their  being 
appointed,  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  to  arbitrate 
between  the  Thebans  and  Lacedaemonians.  (Po- 
lyb. ii.  39.)  Demetrius,  Cassander  and  Antigonus 
Gonatas  placed  garrisons  in  some  of  their  towns, 
and  in  others  tyrants  rose  supported  by  Macedonian 
influence.  The  towns  were  thus  torn  from  one 
another,  and  the  whole  confederacy  destroyed. 

2.  The  later  period.  —  When  Antigonus  in  E.  c. 
281  made  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  deprive 
Ptolemaeus  Ceraunus  of  the  Macedonian  throne, 
the  Achaeans  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
of  shaking  off  the  Macedonian  yoke,  and  renewing 
their  ancient  confederation.  The  grand  object  how- 
ever now  was  no  longer  a  common  worship,  but  a 
real  political  union  among  the  confederates.  The 
towns  which  first  shook  off  the  yoke  of  the  op- 
pressors, were  Dyme  and  Patrae,  and  the  alliance 
concluded  between  them  was  speedily  joined  by  the 
towns  of  Tritaea  and  Pharae.  (Polyb.  ii.  41.)  One 
town  after  another  now  expelled  the  Macedonian 
garrisons  and  tyrants ;  and  when,  in  B.  c.  277, 
Aegium,  the  head  of  the  earlier  league,  followed 
the  example  of  the  other  towns,  the  foundation  of 
the  new  confederacy  was  laid,  and  the  main  prin- 
ciples of  its  constitution  were  settled,  though  after- 
wards many  changes  and  modifications  were  intro- 
duced. The  fundamental  laws  were,  that  hence- 
forth the  confederacy  should  form  one  inseparable 
state,  that  each  town,  which  should  join  it,  should 
have  equal  rights  with  the  others,  and  that  all 
members,  in  regard  to  foreign  countries,  should  to 
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regarded  as  dependent,  and  bound  to  obey  in  every 
respect  the  federal  government,  and  those  officers 
who  were  entrusted  with  the  executive.  (Polyb. 
ii.  37,  &c.)  No  town  therefore  was  allowed  to 
treat  with  any  foreign  power  without  the  sanction 
of  the  others.  Aegium,  for  religious  reasons,  was 
at  first  appointed  the  central  point  of  the  league, 
and  retained  this  distinction  until  the  time  of  Phi- 
lopoemen,  who  carried  a  decree  that  the  meetings 
might  be  held  in  any  of  the  towns  of  the  con- 
federacy. (Liv.  xxxviii.  30.)  Aegium  therefore 
was  the  seat  of  the  government,  and  it  was  there 
that  the  citizens  of  the  various  towns  met  at  regular 
and  stated  times,  to  deliberate  upon  the  common 
affairs  of  the  league,  and  if  it  was  thought  neces- 
sary, upon  those  of  separate  towns,  and  even  upon 
individuals,  and  to  elect  the  officers  of  the  league. 
After  having  thus  established  a  firm  union  among 
themselves,  they  zealously  exerted  themselves  in 
delivering  other  towns  also  from  their  tyrants  and 
oppressors.  The  league,  however,  acquired  its 
great  strength  in  B.  c.  251,  when  Aratus  united 
Sicyon,  his  native  place,  with  it,  and  some  years 
later  gained  Corinth  also  for  it.  Megara,  Troezene, 
and  Epidaurus  soon  followed  their  example.  After- 
wards Aratus  persuaded  all  the  more  important 
towns  of  Peloponnesus  to  join  the  confederacy,  and 
thus  Megalopolis,  Argos,  Hermione,  Phlius,  and 
others  were  added  to  it.  In  a  short  period  the 
league  reached  the  height  of  its  power,  for  it  em- 
braced Athens,  Megara,  Aegina,  Salamis,  and  the 
whole  of  Peloponnesus,  with  the  exception  of 
Sparta,  Elis,  Tegea,  Orchomenos,  and  Mantineia. 
Greece  seemed  to  revive,  and  promised  to  become 
stronger  and  more  united  than  ever,  but  it  soon 
was  clear  that  its  fresh  power  was  only  employed 
in  self-destruction  and  annihilation.  But  it  would 
be  foreign  to  the  object  of  this  work  to  enter  fur- 
ther into  the  history  of  the  confederacy :  we  must 
confine  ourselves  to  an  outline  of  its  constitution, 
as  it  existed  at  the  time  of  its  highest  prosperity. 

Polybius  (ii.  38)  remarks  that  there  was  no 
other  constitution  in  the  world,  in  which  all  the 
members  of  the  community  had  such  a  perfect 
equality  of  rights,  and  so  much  liberty,  and,  in 
short,  which  was  so  perfectly  democratical  and  so 
free  from  all  selfish  and  exclusive  regulations,  as 
the  Achaean  league  ;  for  all  members  had  equal 
rights,  whether  they  had  belonged  to  it  for  many 
years,  or  whether  they  had  only  just  joined  it,  and 
whether  they  were  large  or  small  towns.  The 
common  affairs  of  the  confederate  towns  were  regu- 
lated at  general  meetings  attended  by  the  citizens 
of  all  the  towns,  and  held  regularly  twice  every 
year,  in  the  spring  and  in  the  autumn.  These 
meetings  which  lasted  three  days,  were  held  in  a 
grove  of  Zeus  Homagyrius  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Aegium,  andnear  a  sanctuary  of  Demeter  Panachaea. 
(Polyb.  ii.  54,  iv.  37,  v.  1,  xxix.  9;  Liv.  xxxii.  22, 
xxxviii.  32 ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  385 ;  Paus.  vii.  24.)  In 
cases  of  urgent  necessity,  however,  extraordinary 
meetings  might  be  convened,  either  at  Aegium  or 
in  any  other  of  the  confederate  places.  (Liv.  xxxi. 
25  ;  Polyb.  xxv.  1,  xxix.  8  ;  Plut.  Arat.  41.) 
Every  citizen,  both  rich  and  poor,  who  had  at- 
tained the  age  of  thirty,  might  attend  the  assem- 
blies, speak  and  propose  any  measure,  to  which 
they  were  invited  by  a  public  herald.  (Polyb. 
xxix.  9  ;  Liv.  xxxii.  20.)  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  assemblies  were  sometimes  of  the  most 
tumultuous  kind,  and  a  wise  and  experienced  man 
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might  find  it  difficult  to  gain  a  hearing  among  the 
crowds  of  ignorant  and  foolish  people.  (Polyb. 
xxxviii.  4.)  It  is,  however,  natural  to  suppose  that 
the  ordinary  meetings,  unless  matters  of  special 
importance  were  to  be  discussed,  were  attended 
chiefly  by  the  wealthier  classes,  who  had  the  means 
of  paying  the  expenses  of  their  journey,  for  great 
numbers  lived  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
place  of  meeting. 

The  subjects  which  were  to  be  brought  before 
the  assembly  were  prepared  by  a  council  (fiov\ii), 
which  seems  to  have  been  permanent.  (Polyb. 
xxiii.  7,  xxviii.  3,  xxix.  9  ;  Plut.  Arat.  53.)  The 
principal  subjects  on  which  the  great  assembly  had 
to  decide  were  —  peace  and  war  (Polyb.  iv.  15, 
&c)  ;  the  reception  of  new  towns  into  the  con- 
federacy (Polyb.  xxv.  1)  ;  the  election  of  the  ma- 
gistrates of  the  confederacy  (Polyb.  iv.  37.  82  ; 
Plut.  Arat.  41)  ;  the  punishment  of  crimes  com- 
mitted by  these  magistrates,  though  sometimes 
special  judges  were  appointed  for  that  purpose,  as 
well  as  the  honours  or  distinctions  to  be  conferred 
upon  them.  (Polyb.  iv.  14,  viii.  14,  xl.  5.  8 ;  Paus. 
vii.  9.)  The  ambassadors  of  foreign  nations  bad 
to  appear  before  the  assembly,  and  to  deliver  the 
messages  of  their  states,  which  were  then  discussed 
by  the  assembled  Achaeans.  (Polyb.  iv.  7,  xxiii. 
7,  &c,  xxviii.  7 ;  Liv.  xxxii.  9.)  The  assembly 
likewise  had  it  in  its  power  to  decree,  as  to  whe 
ther  negotiations  were  to  be  carried  on  with  any 
foreign  power  or  not,  and  no  single  town  was  al- 
lowed to  send  embassies  to  a  foreign  power  on  its 
own  responsibility  even  on  matters  of  merely  local 
importance,  although  otherwise  every  separate  town 
managed  its  own  internal  affairs  at  its  own  dis- 
cretion, so  long  as  it  did  not  interfere  with  the 
interests  of  the  league.  No  town  further  was  al- 
lowed to  accept  presents  from  a  foreign  power. 
(Polyb.  xxiii.  8  ;  Paus.  vii.  9.)  The  votes  in  the 
assembly  were  given  according  to  towns,  each  hav- 
ing one  vote,  whether  the  town  was  large  or  small. 
(Liv.  xxxii.  22,  &c.) 

The  principal  officers  of  the  confederacy  were . 
1.  at  first  two  strategi  (o-Tpimryoi),  but  after  the 
year  b.  c.  255,  there  was  only  one  (Strab.  viii. 
p.  385),  who  in  conjunction  with  an  hipparchus 
(Imrapxosy  or  commander  of  the  cavalry  (Polyb. 
v.  95,  xxviii.  6)  and  an  under-strategus  (tnroarpu- 
TTjy6s,  Polyb.  iv.  59)  commanded  the  army  fur- 
nished by  the  confederacy,  and  was  entrusted  with 
the  whole  conduct  of  war  ;  2.  a  public  secretary 
(ypa/i/iaTeis),  and  3.  ten  demiurgi  (Sn/iLovpyoi, 
Strab.  I.  c. ;  Liv.  xxxii.  22,  xxxviii.  30 ;  Polyb.  v. 
1,  xxiii.  10,  who  calls  the  demiurgi  &pxovres). 
These  officers  seem  to  have  presided  in  the  great 
assembly,  where  they  probably  formed  the  body  of 
men  which  Polybius  (xxxviii.  5)  calls  the  yepovvia; 
the  demiurgi  or  the  strategus  might  convene  the 
assembly,  though  the  latter  only  when  the  people 
were  convened  in  arms  and  for  military  purposes. 
(Polyb.  iv.  7 ;  Liv.  xxxv.  25,)  All  the  officers  of 
the  league  were  elected  in  the  assembly  held  in 
the  spring,  at  the  rising  of  the  Pleiades  (Polyb.  ii. 
43,  iv.  6.  37,  v.  1),  and  legally  they  were  invested 
with  their  several  offices  only  for  one  year,  though 
it  frequently  happened  that  men  of  great  merit  and 
distinction  were  re-elected  for  several  successive 
years.  (Plut.  Arat.  24.  30,  Cleom.  15.)  If  one  of 
the  officers  died  during  the  period  of  his  office,  his 
place  was  filled  by  his  predecessor,  until  the  time 
for  the  new  elections  arrived.  (Polyb.  xl.  2.)  The 
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close  union  existing  among  the  confederate  towns 

was,  according  to  Polybius  (ii.  37),  strengthened 

by  their  adopting  common  weights,  measures,  and 

coins. 

But  the  perpetual  discord  of  the  members  of  the 
league,  the  hostility  of  Sparta,  the  intrigues  of  the 
Romans,  and  the  folly  and  rashness  of  the  later 
ttrategi,  brought  about  not  only  the  destruction  and 
dissolution  of  the  confederacy,  but  of  the  freedom 
of  all  Greece,  which  with  the  fall  of  Corinth,  in 
B.  c.  146,  became  a  Roman  province  under  the 
name  of  Achaia.  (Comp.  Schorn,  Gesch.  Grieclien- 
lands  van  der  Entstehung  das  Aetol.  u.  Ach'disch. 
Bundes,  especially  pp.  49,  &c.  60,  &c;  A.  Matthiae, 
Vermischte  Schriften,  p.  239,  &c. ;  Drumann,  Idem 
zur  Gesch.  des  Verfatts  der  Griech.  Stouten,  p.  447  ; 
Tittmann,  Griech,  Staatsverfhss.  p.  673,  &c. ;  K.  F. 
Hermann,  Griech,  StaatscUterth.  §  185.)     [L.  S.] 

ACHANE  ('Ax&ti),  a  Persian  and  Boeotian 
measure,  equivalent  to  45  Attic  medimni.  (Aris- 
tot.  ap.  Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Acharn.  108, 109 ;  Suid. 
i.  v.)  According  to  Hesychius  a  Boeotian  axivn 
was  equal  to  one  Attic  medimnus.  [P.  S.] 

A'CIES.     [Exercitus.] 

ACI'NACES  (aiuv&icns),  a  Persian  sword, 
whence  Horace  (Cam.  i.  27.  5)  speaks  of  the 
Medus  acinaces.  It  was  a  short  and  straight  wea- 
pon, and  thus  differed  from  the  Roman  sica,  which 
was  curved.  (Pollux,  L  1 38  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud. 
xx.  7.  §  10.  [Sica.]  It  was  worn  on  the  right 
side  of  the  body  (insijpis  acinace  dextro,  VaL  Flacc. 
Argon,  vi.  701),  whereas  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
usually  had  their  swords  suspended  on  the  left  side. 

The  form  of  the  acinaces,  with  the  method  of 
using  it,  is  illustrated  by  the  following  Persepolitan 
figures.  In  all  the  bas-reliefs  found  at  Persepolis, 
the  acinaces  is  invariably  straight,  and  is  com- 
monly suspended  over  the  right  thigh,  never  over 
the  left,  but  sometimes  in  front  of  the  body.  The 
form  of  the  acinaces  is  also  seen  in  the  statues  of 
the  god  Mithras,  one  of  which  is  figured  in  the  cut 
on  the  title-page  of  this  work. 


A  golden  acinaces  was  frequently  worn  by  the 
Persian  nobility,  and  it  was  often  given  to  indi- 
viduals by  the  kings  of  Persia  as  a  mark  of  honour. 
(Herod,  viii.  120  ;  Xen.  Anab.  i  2.  §  27,  8.  §  29.) 

The  acinaces  was  also  used  by  the  Caspii 
(Herod,  vii.  67.)  It  was  an  object  of  religious 
worship  among  the  Scythians  and  many  of  the 
northern  nations  of  Europe.  (Herod,  iv.  62  ;  Comp. 
Stela,  ii.  1 ;  Amm,  Marc.  xxxL  2.)         [J.  Y.] 
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ACI'SCULUS.     [Ascia.] 

ACLIS.     [Hasta.] 

ACNA  or  ACNUA  (also  spelt  agna  and  agnua) 
was,  according  to  Varro,  the  Italian  name,  and 
according  to  Columella,  the  common  Baetican  name 
of  the  actus  quadratus.  [Actus.]  An  old  writer, 
quoted  by  Salmasius,  says  "agnua  habet  pedes 
xnn.  cocc,"  i.e.  14,400  square  feet  The  name  is 
almost  certainly  connected  with  the  Greek  ixaiva, 
though  the  measure  is  different.  (Varro,  R.R, 
i.  10.  §  2  ;  Colum.  R.  R.  v.  2.  §  5  ;  Schneider, 
Comment,  ad  It.  cc.  ;  Salmasius,  ad  Solin.  p. 
481.)  [P.  S.] 

ACO'NTION  (aKoVnoy).     [Hasta.] 

ACRATISMA  (hcpiTuriui).     [Cobna.] 

ACROA'MA  (aKpia/ia),  any  thing  heard,  and 
especially  any  thing  heard  with  pleasure,  signified 
a  play  or  musical  piece ;  hence  a  concert  of  players 
on  different  musical  instruments,  and  also  an  inter- 
lude, called  embolia  by  Cicero  (pro  Sext.  54),  which 
was  performed  during  the  exhibition  of  the  public 
games.  The  word  is  also  applied  to  the  actors  and 
musicians  who  were  employed  to  amuse  guests 
during  an  entertainment  (Cic  Verr.  iv.  22  ;  pro 
Arch.  9 ;  Suet.  Octav.  74 ;  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  4)  ;  and 
it  is  sometimes  used  to  designate  the  atiagnostae. 
[Anagnostae.] 

ACROLITHI  (&.Kp6\i8oi),  statues,  of  which  the 
extremities  (face,  feet,  and  hands,  or  toes  and 
fingers)  only  were  of  marble,  and  the  remaining 
part  of  the  body  of  wood  either  gilt,  or,  what  seems 
to  have  been  more  usual,  covered  with  drapery.  The 
word  occurs  only  in  the  Greek  Anthology  (Brunck, 
Anal.  vol.  iii  p.  155,  No.  20  ;  Anth.  Pal.  xii 
40),  and  in  Vitruvius  (ii.  8.  §  11)  ;  but  statues  of 
the  kind  are  frequently  mentioned  by  Pausanias 
(ii.  4.  §  1,  vi.  25.  §  4,  vii  21.  §§  4  or  .10,  vii  23. 
§  5,  viii  25.  §  4  or  6,  viii.  31.  §  1  or  2,  and  §  3 
or  6,  ix.  4.  §  1.)  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
all  the  statues  of  this  kind  belonged  to  an  earlier 
period.  They  continued  to  be  made  at  least  down 
to  the  time  of  Praxiteles.  (Comp.  Jacobs,  Com- 
ment, in  Anth.  Grace.,  vol.  iii.  Pt  1.  p.  298  ;  and 
Winckelmann,  Geschichte  der  Kunst,  B.  i.  c.  2. 
§13.)  [P.S.] 

ACRO'POLIS  (&KpoVoMs).  In  almost  all 
Greek  cities,  which  were  usually  built  upon  a  hill, 
rock,  or  some  natural  elevation,  there  was  a  kind  of 
tower,  a  castle,  or  a  citadel,  built  upon  the  highest 
part  of  the  rock  or  hill,  to  which  the  name  of 
acropolis  was  given.  Thus  we  read  of  an  acropolis 
at  Athens,  Corinth,  Argos,  Messene,  and  many 
other  places.  The  Capitolium  at  Rome  answered 
the  same  purpose  as  the  Acropolis  in  the  Greek 
cities  ;  and  of  the  same  kind  were  the  tower  of 
Agathocles  at  Utica  (App.  Pun.  14),  and  that  of 
Antonia  at  Jerusalem.  (Joseph.  B.  J.  v.  §  8, 
Act.  Apostol.  xxi.  34.)  At  Athens,  the  Acropolis 
served  as  the  treasury,  and  as  the  names  of  all 
public  debtors  were  registered  there,  the  expression 
of  "  registered  upon  the  Acropolis "  (iyyeypap- 
11-ivosiv'fi.KpoitiKei)  always  means  a  public  debtor 
(iv  anpoir6Aei  yeypaii.fi.epoi,  Dem.  c.  Tlteocr.  p. 
1337.  24  ;  Bockh.  Publ.  Econ.  of  Athens,  p.  388, 
2nd  edit.). 

ACROSTO'LIUM  (aKpoo-rSMov).     [Navis.] 

ACROTE'RIUM  (iucpwrfipiov)  signifies  an  ex- 
tremity of  any  thing.  It  is  generally  used  in  the 
plural. 

1.  In  Architecture  it  seems  to  have  been  used 
originally  in  the  same  sense  as  the  Latin  fasHgivm, 
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namely,  for  the  sloping  roof  of  a  building,  and  more 
particularly  for  the  ornamental  front  or  gable  of  such 
a  roof,  that  is,  the  pediment.  (Plut  Caes.  63,  com- 
pared with  Cic.  Philipp.  ii.  43,  and  Suet.  Caes.  81.) 
The  usual  meaning  of  acroteria,  however,  is  the 
pedestals  placed  on  the  summit  of  a  pediment  to 
receive  statues  or  other  ornamental  figures.  There 
were  three  acroteria,  one  above  each  angle  of  the 
pediment  Vitruvius  says  that  those  over  the  outer 
angles  (acrot.  angularia)  should  be  as  high  as  the 
apex  of  the  tympanum,  and  the  one  over  the  high- 
est angle  one-eighth  part  higher.  (Vitruv.  iii.  3, 
or  iii.  5.  §  12,  ed.  Schneider.)  Some  writers  in- 
clude the  statues  themselves  as  well  as  the  bases 
under  the  name  ;  but  the  only  authority  for  this 
seems  to  be  an  error  of  Salmasius.  (In  AeL  Spart. 
Pescen.  Nig.  12.)  2.  The  extremities  of  the  prow 
of  a  vessel,  which  were  usually  taken  from  a  con- 
quered vessel  as  a  mark  of  victory :  the  act  of  doing 
so  was  called  8ucpaiTnpt&(eu'.  (Xen.  Hell.  ii.  3.  §  8, 
vi.  2.  §  36 ;  Herod,  iii.  59,  viii.  121.)  3.  The  ex- 
tremities of  a  statue,  wings,  feet,  hands,  &c.  (Dem. 
c.Timaer.  p.  738  ;  Athen.  v.  p.  199,  c.)  [P.  S.] 

ACTA.  1.  Signified  the  public  acts  and  orders 
of.  a  Roman  magistrate,  which  after  the  expiration 
of  his  office  were  submitted  to  the  senate  for  ap- 
proval or  rejection.  (Suet  Caes.  19,  23 ;  Cic. 
Phil.  i.  7,  &c.)  After  the  death  of  Julius  Caesar 
the  triumvirs  swore,  and  compelled  all  the  other 
magistrates  to  swear,  to  observe  and  maintain  all 
his  acta  (in  acta  jura/re,  comp.  Tac.  Ann.  i.  72 ;  Suet 
Tib.  67)  ;  and  hence  it  became  the  custom  on  the 
accession  of  each  emperor  for  the  new  monarch  to 
swear  to  observe  and  respect  all  the  acta  of  his 
predecessors  from  Julius  Caesar  downwards,  with 
the  exception  of  those  who  had  been  branded  with 
infamy  after  death,  such  as  Nero  and  Domitian. 
Every  year  all  the  magistrates  upon  entering  upon 
their  office  on  the  1st  of  January  swore  approval  of 
the  acts  of  the  reigning  emperor :  this  oath  was  ori- 
ginally taken  by  one  magistrate  in  each  department 
on  behalf  of  his  colleagues,  but  subsequently  it  was 
the  usual  practice  for  each  magistrate  to  lake  the 
oath  personally.  (Dion  Cass,  xlvii.  18,  liii.  28 ; 
Tac.  Ann.  xvi.  22,  with  the  Excursus  of  Lipsius  ; 
Dion  Cass.  Iviii.  17,  be.  25.) 

2.  Acta  Forensia  were  of  two  kinds :  first, 
those  relating  to  the  government,  as  leges,  ple- 
biscite, edicts,  the  names  of  all  the  magistrates,  &c, 
which  formed  part  of  the  tabulae  publicae;  and 
secondly,  those  connected  with  the  courts  of  law. 
The  acta  of  the  latter  kind  contained  an  account 
of  the  different  suits,  with  the  arguments  of  the 
advocates  and  the  decisions  of  the  court.  In  the 
time  of  the  republic  the  names  of  those  who  were 
acquitted  and  condemned  were  entered  on  the 
records  of  the  court  (in  tabulas  absohdum  non 
rettulit,  Cic.  ad  Fam.  viii.  8.  §.  3),  and  it  appears 
from  the  quotations  of  Asconius  from  these  Acta, 
that  they  must  have  contained  abstracts  of  the 
speeches  of  the  advocates  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Cicero.  (In  Scaurian.  p.  19,  in  Milonian.  pp.  32, 
44,  47,  ed.  Orelli.)  Under  the  empire  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  higher  courts  seem  to  have  been  al- 
ways preserved,  and  they  are  frequently  referred  to 
in  the  Digest  They  are  sometimes  called  Gesta  ; 
and  they  commenced  with  the  names  of  the  consuls 
for  the  year,  and  the  day  of  the  month.  (Amm. 
Marc.  xxii.  3  ;  August.  Ada  c.  Fortun.  Manich. 
Retract,  i.  16  ;  Cod.  Theod.  2.  tit.  29.  s.  3.)  Spe- 
cimens of  these  Acta  are  given  by  Brissonius.   (fie 
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Formulis,  v.  §  113.)  They  were  taken  by  clerks 
(ab  actis  fori),  whose  titles  and  duties  occur  in 
Lydus  (de  Magistr.  ii.  20,  &c.)  and  the  Notitia 
Dignitatum. 

3.  Acta  Militaria,  contained  an  account  of 
the  duties,  numbers,  and  expences  of  each  legion 
(Veget  ii.  19),  and  were  probably  preserved  in 
the  military  treasury  founded  by  Augustus  (Suet 
Aug.  49  ;  Tac  Ann.  i.  78  ;  Dion  Cass.  lv.  25.) 
The  soldiers,  who  drew  up  these  acta,  are  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  inscriptions  and  ancient  wri- 
ters under  various  titles,  as,  librarius  legionis  ;  ae- 
tuarius  or  actarius  legionis;  talmlarius  castrensis, 
&c 

4.  Acta  Sbnatus,  called  also  Commentarii 
Senatus  (Tac.  Ann.  xv.  74)  and  Acta  Patrum 
(Ann.  v.  4),  contained  an  account  of  the  various 
matters  brought  before  the  senate,  the  opinions  of 
the  chief  speakers,  and  the  decision  of  the  house. 
It  has  been  usually  inferred  from  a  passage  of 
Suetonius  ("  Inito  honore  primus  omnium  instituit, 
ut  tarn  senatus  quam  populi  diurna  acta  conficeren- 
tur  et  publicarentur,"  Caes.  20),  that  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  senate  were  not  published  till  the 
first  consulship  of  Julius  Caesar,  b.  c.  59  ;  but  this 
was  not  strictly  the  case  ;  for  not  only  had  the  de- 
crees of  the  senate  been  written  down  and  pub- 
lished long  previously,  but  the  debates  on  the 
Catilinarian  conspiracy  had  been  widely  circulated 
by  Cicero  (p.  Sail.  14,  15.)  All  that  Suetonius 
means  to  say  is,  that  the  proceedings  of  the  senate, 
which  had  been  only  occasionally  published  before 
and  by  private  individuals,  were  for  the  first  time, 
by  the  command  of  Caesar,  published  regularly 
every  day  (senatus  acta  diurna)  under  the  authority 
of  government  as  part  of  the  daily  gazette.  Augustus 
forbade  the  publication  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
senate,  but  they  still  continued  to  be  preserved, 
and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  senators,  who  re- 
ceived the  title  ab  actis  senatus,  was  chosen  by  the 
emperor  to  compile  the  account.  (Tac.  Ann.  v.  4 ; 
Spart.  Hadr.  3;  Orelli,  Inscr.  No.  2274,  3186.) 
The  persons  entrusted  with  this  office  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  various  clerks  (actuarii,  servi 
publici,  scribae,  censuales),  who  were  present  in  the 
senate  to  take  notes  of  its  proceedings,  and  who 
were  only  excluded  when  the  senate  passed  a 
senatusconsuUum  taciturn,  that  is,  when  they  de- 
liberated on  a  subject  of  the  greatest  importance, 
respecting  which  secresy  was  necessary  or  advisa- 
ble. (Capit  Qord.  12.)  It  was  doubtless  from 
notes  and  papers  of  these  clerks  that  the  Acta  were 
compiled  by  the  senator,  who  was  entrusted  with 
this  office.  The  Acta  were  deposited  in  some  of 
the  record  offices  in  particular  departments  of  the 
public  libraries,  to  which  access  could  only  be  ob- 
tained by  the  express  permission  of  the  praefectus 
urbi.  They  were  consulted  and  are  frequently  re- 
ferred to  by  the  later  historians  (Vopisc.  Prob.  2  ; 
Lamprid.  Sever.  56;  Capitol.  Opil.  Macr.  6),  and 
many  extracts  from  them  were  published  in  the 
Acta  Diurna.  Tacitus  and  Suetonius  never  refei 
to  the  Acta  Senatus  as  authorities,  but  only  to  the 
Acta  Diurna. 

5.  Acta  Diurna,  a  gazette  published  daily  at 
Rome  by  the  authority  of  the  government  during 
the  later  times  of  the  republic,  and  under  the  em- 
pire, corresponding  in  some  measure  to  our  news- 
papers. (Tac.  Ann.  iii.  3,  xiii.  31,  xvi.  22.)  In 
addition  to  the  title  Acta  Diurna,  we  find  them 
referred  to  under  the  names  of  Diurna,  Acta  Pub- 
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lica,  Ada  Vrbana,  Acta  Rerum  Urbanarum,  Acta 
Populi,  and  they  are  frequently  called  simply 
Acta.  The  Greek  writers  on  Roman  history  call 
them  "■&  uTro/iy^juaTa,  t&  SfjuScia  uTrofivfiuara, 
ra  S7jfi6<ria  yptinfiaTa  and  Ta  Kowh  inro/jLvfjiJuiTa. 
The  nature  of  their  contents  will  he  hest  seen  from 
the  following  passage  of  Petronius  (c.  S3)  where 
in  imitation  of  them  is  given  by  the  actuarius  of 
Trimalchio  :  —  "  Actuarius..—  tamquam  acta  urhis 
recitavit :  vii.  Kal.  Sextilis  in  praedio  Cumano,  quod 
est  Trimalchionis,  nati  sunt  pueri  xxx.,  puellae 
xl.  ;  sublata  in  horreum  ex  area  tritici  millia  mo- 
dium  quingenta;  boves  domiti  quingenti.  Eodem 
die  Mithridates  scrvus  in  crucem  actus  est,  quia 
Gaii  nostri  genio  maledixerat.  Eodem  die  in  arcam 
relatum  est,  quod  collocari  non  potuit,  sestertium 
centies.  Eodem  die  incendium  factum  est  in  hortis 
Pompeianis,  ortum  ex  aedibus  Nastae  villici.  Jam 
etiam  edicta  aedilium  recitabantur,  et  saltuariorum 
testamenta,  quibus  Trimalchio  cum  elogio  exhae- 
redahatur  ;  jam  nomina  villicorum  et  repudiata  a 
circumitore  Hherta  in  balneatoris  contubernio  depre- 
hensa  ;  atriensis  Baias  relegatus  ;  jam  reus  factus 
dispensator ;  et  judicium  inter  cubicularios  actum." 
From  this  passage,  and  from  the  numerous'.passages 
in  ancient  writers,  in  which  the  Acta  Diurna  are 
quoted  (references  to  which  are  given  in  the  works 
of  Le  Clerc  and  Liberkiihn  cited  below),  it  would  ap- 
pear that  they  usually  contained  the  following  mat- 
ters :  —  1.  The  number  of  births  and  deaths  in  the 
city,  an  account  of  the  money  paid  into  the  treasury 
from  the  provinces,  and  every  thing  relating  to  the 
supply  of  corn.  These  particulars  would  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  tabulae  publicae.  By  an  ancient 
regulation,  ascribed  to  Servius  Tullius  (Dionys.  iv. 
IS),  all  births  were  registered  in  the  temple  of 
Venus,  and  all  deaths  in  that  of  Lihitina ;  and  we 
know  that  this  practice  was  continued  under  the 
empire,  only  that  at  a  later  time  the  temple  of 
Saturn  was  substituted  for  that  of  Venus  for  the 
registration  of  births.  (Jul.  Cap.  M.  Aurel.  9.) 
2.  Extracts  from  the  Acta  Forensia,  containing  the 
edicts  of  magistrates,  the  testaments  of  distinguished 
men,  reports  of  trials,  with  the  names  of  those  who 
were  acquitted  and  condemned,  and  likewise  a  list 
of  the  magistrates  who  were  elected.  3.  Extracts 
from  the  acta  senatus,  especially  all  the  decrees  and 
acclamationes  [Acclamatio]  in  honour  of  the 
reigning  emperor.  4.  A  court  circular,  containing 
an  account  of  the  births,  deaths,  festivals,  and 
movements  of  the  imperial  family.  5.  An  account 
of  such  public  affairs  and  foreign  wars  as  the 
government  thought  proper  to  publish.  6.  Curious 
and  interesting  occurrences,  such  as  prodigies  and 
miracles,  the  erection  of  new  edifices,  the  confla- 
gration of  buildings,  funerals,  sacrifices,  a  list  of 
the  various  games,  and  especially  amatory  tales  and 
adventures,  with  the  names  of  the  parties.  (Comp. 
Cic.  ad  Fam.  ii.  15.)  The  fragments  of  some 
Acta  Diurna  have  been  published  by  Pighius  and 
Dodwell,  but  their  genuineness  is  too  doubtful  to 
allow  us  to  make  use  of  them  as  authorities. 

It  is  certain  that  these  acta  were  published 
under  the  authority  of  the  government,  but  it  is 
not  stated  under  whose  superintendence  they  were 
drawn  up.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  this  duty 
devolved  upon  the  magistrates,  who  had  the  care 
of  the  tabulae  publicae,  namely,  the  censors  under 
the  republic  (Liv.  iv.  8,  xliii.  16),  and  sometimes 
the  quaestors,  sometimes  the  praefecti  aerarii  under 
the  empire.     (Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  28.)   By  a  regulation 
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of  Alexander  Severus,  seven  of  the  fourteen  cuia- 
tores  urbis,  whom  he  appointed,  had  to  be  present 
when  the  acta  were  drawn  up.  (Lamprid.  Alex. 
See.  33.)  The  actual  task  of  "compiling  them  was 
committed  to  subordinate  officers,  called  actuarii  or 
actarii,  who  were  assisted  by  various  clerks,  and 
by  reporters  (notarii),  who  took  down  in  short-hand 
the  proceedings  in  the  courts,  &c.  After  the  acta 
had  been  drawn  up,  they  were  exposed  for  a  time 
in  some  public  place  in  the  city,  where  persons 
could  read  them  and  take  copies  of  them.  Many 
scribes,  whom  Cicero  speaks  of  under  the  name 
of  operarii,  made  it  their  business  to  copy  them 
or  make  extracts  from  them  for  the  use  of  the 
wealthy  in  Rome,  and  especially  in  the  provinces, 
where  they  were  eagerly  sought  after  and  exten- 
sively read.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  viii.  1,  xiii.  8 ;  Tac, 
Ann.  xvi.  22.)  After  the  acta  had  been  ex- 
posed in  public  for  a  certain  time,  they  were  de- 
posited, like  the  Acta  Senatus,.  in  some  of  the  re- 
cord offices,  or  the  public  libraries. 

The  style  of  the  acta,  as  appears  from  the  pas- 
sage in  Petronius,  was  very  simple  and  concise. 
They  contained  a  bare  enumeration  of  facts  without 
any  attempt  at  ornament 

As  to  the  time  at  which  these  acta  were  first 
composed,  there  is  a  considerable  variety  of  opinion 
among  modern  writers.  It  is  maintained  that  the 
passage  of  Suetonius  (Caes.  20),  quoted  above, 
does  not  imply  that  the  acta  were  first  published 
in  the  first  consulship  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  that 
the  meaning  of  it  is,  "  that  he  first  ordained  that 
the  acta  diurna  of  the  senate  should  be  compiled 
and  published  just  as  (fam  quam)  those  of  the 
people  had  been."  But  although  this  interpreta- 
tion is  probably  the  correct  one,  still  there  is  no 
passage  in  the  ancient  writers  in  which  the  Acta 
Diurna  are  decisively  mentioned,  previous  to  Caesar's 
first  consulship  ;  for  the  diarium  referred  to  by 
Sempronius  Asellio  (Gell.  v.  18),  which  is  fre- 
quently brought  forward  as  a  proof  of  this  early  pub- 
lication, is  the  journal  of  a  private  person.  There  is 
likewise  no  evidence  to  support  an  opinion  adopted 
by  many  modern  writers  that  the  publication  of 
the  acta  first  commenced  in  E.  c.  133  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  Annales  Maximi,  which  were  discon- 
tinued in  that  year  (Cic.  de  Orat.  ii.  12),  while 
on  the  contrary  the  great  difference  of  their  con- 
tents renders  it  improbable  that  such  was  the  case. 
The  Acta  Diurna  continued  in  use  to  the  downfall 
of  the  western  empire,  or  at  least  till  the  removal 
of  the  seat  of  government  to  Constantinople,  but 
they  were  never  published  at  the  latter  city. 

(Lipsius,  Excursus  ad  Tac.  Ann.  v.  4 ;  Ernesti, 
Excursus  ad  Suet.  J.  Caes.  20 ;  Schlosser,  Ueber 
die  QueUen  der  sp'dtern  latein.  GeschicUschreiber, 
besonders  uber  Zeitungen,  &c.  in  the  Archivfiir  Ge- 
schicMe,  pp.  80 — 106  ;  Prutze,  De  Fontibus,  quos  in 
conscribendis  rebus  inde  a  Tiberio  usque  ad  mortem 
Neronis  gestis  auctores  veteres  secuti  wdeantur, 
Halle,  1840  ;  Zell,  Ueber  die  Zeitungen  der  alien, 
Friburg,  1834  ;  hut  the  two  best  works  on  the 
subject  are,  Le  Clerc,  Des  Journaux  chez  les  Bo- 
mains,  Paris,  1838,  and  Lieberkuhn,  De  Diurnis 
Romamrum  Actis,  Weimar,  1840.) 

A'CTIA  ("Aktio),  a  festival  of  Apollo,  cele- 
brated at  Nicopolis  in  Epeirus,  with  wrestling, 
musical  contests,  horse-racing,  and  sea-fights.  It 
was  established  by  Augustus,  in  commemoration 
of  his  victory  over  Antony  off  Actium,  and  was 
probably  the  revival  of  an  ancient  festival ;   for 
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there  was  a  celebrated  temple  of  Apollo  at  Actium, 
which  is  mentioned  by  Thucydides  (i.  29),  and 
Strabo  (vii.  p.  325),  and  which  was  enlarged  by 
Augustus.  The  games  instituted  by  Augustus 
were  celebrated  every  four  years  (irevTaeTTipls, 
ludi  quinquennales)  ;  they  received  the  title  of  a 
sacred  Agon,  and  were  also  called  Olympia.  (Strab. 
I.e.;  Dion  Cass.  li.  1.  ;  Suet.  Aug.  18;  Bbckh, 
Corp.  Inscr.  No.  1720,  p.  845  ;  Erause,  Olympia, 
p.  221.) 

A'CTIO  is  denned  by  Celsus  (Dig.  44.  tit  7. 
s.  51)  to  be  the  right  of  pursuing  by  judicial  means 
(judicio)  what  is  a  man's  due. 

With  respect  to  its  subject-matter,  the  actio  was 
divided  into  two  great  divisions,  the  in  personam 
actio,  and  the  in  rem  actio.  The  in  personam  actio 
was  against  a  person  who  was  bound  to  the 
plaintiff  by  contract  or  delict,  that  is,  when  the 
claim  against  such  person  was  6  dare,  facere,  praes- 
tare  oportere  ;'  the  in  rem  actio  applied  to  those 
cases  where  a  man  claimed  a  corporal  thing  (cor- 
poralis  res)  as  his  property,  or  claimed  a  right,  as 
for  instance  the  nse  and  enjoyment  of  a  thing,  or 
the  right  to  a  road  over  a  piece  of  ground  (actus). 
The  in  rem  actio  was  called  vindicaHo  ;  the  in  per- 
sonam actio  was  called  in  the  later  law  condictio, 
because  originally  the  plaintiff  gave  the  defendant 
notice  to  appear  on  a  given  day  for  the  purpose  of 
choosing  a  judex.   (Gams,  iv.  5.) 

The  old  actions  of  the  Roman  law  were  called 
Ugis  actiones,  or  legitimae,  either  because  they  were 
expressly  provided  for  by  laws  (leges),  or  because 
they  were  strictly  adapted  to  the  words  of  the  laws, 
aud  therefore  could  not  be  varied.  In  like  manner, 
the  old  writs  in  England  contained  the  matter  or 
claim  of  the  plaintiff  expressed  according  to  the 
legal  rule.* 

The  five  modes  of  proceeding  by  legal  action  as 
named  and  described  by  Gaius  (iv.  12),  were, 
Sacramento,  Per  judicis  postulationem,  Per  con- 
dictionem,  Per  manus  injectionem,  Per  pignoris 
capionem. 

But  these  forms  of  action  gradually  fell  into  dis- 
use, in  consequence  of  the  excessive  nicety  required, 
and  the  failure  consequent  on  the  slightest  error 
in  the  pleadings  ;  of  which  there  is  a  notable  ex- 
ample given  by  Gaius  himself  (iv.  11),  in  the  case 
of  a  plaintiff  who  complained  of  his  vines  (vites) 
being  cut  down,  and  was  told  that  his  action  was 
bad,  inasmuch  as  he  ought  to  have  used  the  term 
trees  (arbores)  and  not  vines ;  because  the  law  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  which  gave  him  the  actionfor  damage 
to  his  vines,  contained  only  the  general  expression 
"  trees "  (arbores).  The  Lex  Aebutia  and  two 
Leges  Juliae  abolished  the  old  legiKmae  actiones, 
except  in  the  case  of  damnum  infectum  [Damnum 
jnfectum],  and  in  matters  which  fell  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  Centumviri.     [Centumviri.] 

In  the  old  Roman  constitution,  the  knowledge 
of  the  law  was  closely  connected  with  the  insti- 
tutes and  ceremonial  of  religion,  and  was  accord- 
ingly in  the  hands  of  the  patricians  alone,  whose 
aid  their  clients  were  obliged  to  ask  in  all  their 
legal  disputes.  Appius  Claudius  Caecus,  perhaps 
one  of  the  earliest  writers  on  law,  drew  up  the 

*  "  Breve  quidem  cum  sit  formatum  ad  simili- 
tudinem  regulae  juris,  quia  breviter  et  paucis  verbis 
intentkmem  proferentis  exponit  et  explanat,  sicut 
regula  juris,  rem  quae  est  breviter  enarrat."  (Bracton, 
f,  413.) 
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various  forms  of  actions,  probably  for  his  own  use 
and  that  of  his  friends  :  the  manuscript  was  stolen 
or  copied  by  his  scribe  Cn.  Flavius,  who  made  it 
public:  and  thus,  according  to  the  story,  the  ple- 
beians became  acquainted  with  those  legal  forms 
which  hitherto  had  been  the  exclusive  property  of 
the  patricians.  (Cic.  De  Orat.  i.  41,  pro  Murena, 
c.  11  ;  Dig.  1.  tit  2.  s.  2.  §  7.) 

Upon  the  old  legal  actions  being  abolished,  it 
became  the  practice  to  prosecute  suits  according  to 
certain  prescribed  forms  or  formulae,  as  they  were 
called,  which  will  be  explained  after  we  have 
noticed  various  divisions  of  actions,  as  they  are  made 
by  the  Roman  writers. 

The  division  of  actiones  in  the  Roman  law  is 
somewhat  complicated,  and  some  of  the  divisions 
must  be  considered  rather  as  emanating  from  the 
schools  of  the  rhetoricians  than  from  any  other 
source.  But  this  division,  though  complicated, 
may  be  somewhat  simplified,  or  at  least  rendered 
more  intelligible,  if  we  consider  that  an  action  is  a 
claim  or  demand  made  by  one  person  against 
another,  and  that  in  order  to  be  a  valid  legal  claim 
it  must  be  founded  on  a  legal  right.  The  main 
division  of  actions  must  therefore  have  a  reference 
or  analogy  to  the  main  division  of  rights ;  for  in 
every  system  of  law  the  form  of  the  action  must 
be  the  expression  of  the  legal  right.  Now  the 
general  division  of  rights  in  the  Roman  law  is  into 
rights  of  dominion  or  ownership,  which  are  rights 
against  the  whole  world,  and  into  rights  arising 
from  contract,  and  quasi  contract,  and  delict.  The 
actio  in  rem  implies  a  complainant,  who  claims  a 
certain  right  against  every  person  who  may  dis- 
pute it,  and  the  object  and  end  of  the  action  are  to 
compel  an  acknowledgment  of  the  right  by  the 
particular  person  who  disputes  it  By  this  action 
the  plaintiff  maintains  his  property  in  or  to  a  thing, 
or  his  rights  to  a  benefit  from  a  thing  (servitutes). 
Thus  the  actio  in  rem  is  not  so  called  on  account 
of  the  subject-matter  of  the  action,  but  the  term  is  a 
technical  phrase  to  express  an  action  which  is  in  no 
way  founded  on  contract,  and  therefore  has  no  de- 
terminate individual  as  the  other  necessary  party 
to  the  action  ;  but  every  individual  who  disputes 
the  right  becomes,  by  such  act  of  disputing,  a  party 
liable  to  such  action.  The  actio  in  rem  does  not 
ascertain  the  complainant's  right,  and  from  the 
nature  of  the  action  the  complainant's  right  cannot 
be  ascertained  by  it,  for  it  is  a  right  against  all  the 
world ;  but  the  action  determines  that  the  defendant 
has  or  has  not  a  claim  which  is  valid  against  the 
plaintiff's  claim.  The  actio  in  personam  implies  a 
determinate  person  or  persons  against  whom  the 
action  lies,  the  right  of  the  plaintiff  being  founded 
on  the  acts  of  the  defendant  or  defendants :  it  is, 
therefore,  in  respect  of  something  which  has  been 
agreed  to  be  done,  or  in  respect  of  some  injury  for 
which  the  plaintiff  claims  compensation.  The  actio 
mixta  of  Justinian's  legislation  (Inst.  iv.  tit.  6,  s.  20) 
was  so  called  from  its  being  supposed  to  partake  of 
the  nature  of  the  actio  in  rem  and  the  actio  in  per- 
sonam. Such  was  the  action  among  co-heirs  as  to 
the  division  of  the  inheritance,  and  the  action  for 
the  purpose  of  settling  boundaries  which  were 
confused. 

Rights,  and  the  modes  of  enforcing  them,  may 
also  be  viewed  with  reference  to  the  sources  from 
which  they  flow.  Thus,  the  rights  of  Roman 
citizens  flowed  in  part  from  the  sovereign  power, 
in  part  from  those  to  whom  power  was  delegated. 
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That  body  of  law  which  was  founded  on,  and  flowed 
from  the  edicts  of  the  praetors,  and  curule  aediles, 
was  called  jus  honorarium,  as  opposed  to  the  jus 
civile,  in  its  narrower  sense,  which  comprehended 
the  leges,  plebiscita,  senatus  consulta,  &c.  The  jus 
honorarium  introduced  new  rights  and  modified 
existing  rights  ;  it  also  provided  remedies  suitable 
to  such  new  rights  and  modifications  of  old  rights, 
and  this  was  effected  by  the  actions  which  the 
praetors  and  aediles  allowed.  On  this  jurisdiction 
of  the  praetors  and  aediles  is  founded  the  distinc- 
tion of  actions  into  eiviles  and  honorariae,  or,  as 
they  are  sometimes  called,  praetoriae,  from  the 
greater  importance  of  the  praetor's  jurisdiction. 

There  were  several  other  divisions  of  actions,  all 
of  which  had  reference  to  the  forms  of  procedure. 

A  division  of  actions  was  sometimes  made  with 
reference  to  the  object  which  the  plaintiff  had  in 
view.  If  the  object  was  to  obtain  a  thing,  the 
action  was  called  persecutoria.  If  the  object  was 
to  obtain  damages  {poena)  for  an  injury,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  thing  stolen,  the  action  was  poenalis  ;  for 
the  thing  itself  could  be  claimed  both  by  the  vin- 
dicate) and  the  condictio.  If  the  object  was  to 
obtain  both  the  thing  and  damages,  it  was  probably 
sometimes  called  actio  mixta,  a  term  which  had 
however  another  signification  also,  as  already  ob- 
served. The  division  of  actiones  into  direclae 
and  utiles  must  be  traced  historically  to  the  actiones 
fictitiae  or  fictions  by  which  the  rights  of  action 
were  enlarged  and  extended.  The  origin  of  this 
division  was  in  the  power  assumed  by  the  praetor 
to  grant  an  action  in  special  cases  where  no  action 
could  legally  be  brought,  and  in  which  an  action,  if 
brought,  would  have  been  inanis  or  inutilis.  After 
the  decline  of  the  praetor's  power,  the  actiones 
utiles  were  still  extended  by  the  contrivances  of  the 
juris  prudentes  and  the  rescripts  of  the  emperors. 
Whenever  an  actio  vtilis  was  granted,  it  was 
framed  on  some  analogy  to  a  legally  recognised 
right  of  action.  Thus,  in  the  examples  given  by 
Gaius  (iv.  34),  he  who  obtained  the  bonorum  pos- 
eessio  by  the  praetor's  edict,  succeeded  to  the  de- 
ceased by  the  praetorian  and  not  the  civil  law :  he 
had,  therefore,  no  direct  action  (directa  actio)  in 
respect  of  the  rights  of  the  deceased,  and  could  only 
bring  his  action  on  the  fiction  of  his  being  what  he 
was  not,  namely,  heres. 

Actions  were  also  divided  into  ordinariae  and 
extraordinariae.  The  ordinariae  were  those  which 
were  prosecuted  in  the  usual  way,  first  before  the 
praetor,  in  jure,  and  then  before  the  judex,  in 
judicio.  When  the  whole  matter  was  settled  be- 
fore or  by  the  praetor  in  a  summary  way,  the  name 
extraordinaria  was  applicable  to  such  action. 
[Interdict.] 

The  term  condictiones  only  applies  to  personal  ac- 
tions ;  but  not  to  all  personal  actions.  It  does  not  com- 
prehend actions  ex  delicto,  nor  bonae  fdei  actiones. 
As  opposed  to  bonae  Jidei  actiones,  condictiones  were 
sometimes  called  actiones  stricti  juris.  In  the  ac- 
tiones strieti  juris  it  appears  that  the  formula  of  the 
praetor  expressed  in  precise  and  strict  terms  the 
matter  submitted  to  the  judex,  whose  authority 
was  thus  confined  within  limits.  In  the  actiones 
bonae  fdei,  or  ex  jide  bona  (Cic.  lop.  17),  more 
latitude  was  given,  either  by  the  formula  of  the 
praetor,  or  was  implied  in  the  kind  of  action,  such 
as  the  action  ex  empto,  vendito,  locate,  &c,  and  the 
special  circumstances  of  the  case  were  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  by  the  judex.     The  actiones 
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arbitrariae  were  so  called  from  the  judex  in  such 
case  being  called  an  arbiter,  probably,  as  Festus 
says,  because  the  whole  matter  in  dispute  was 
submitted  to  his  judgment ;  and  he  could  decide 
according  to  the  justice  and  equity  of  the  case, 
without  being  fettered  by  the  praetor's  formula. 
It  should  be  observed  also,  that  the  judex  properly 
could  only  condemn  in  a  sum  of  money ;  but  the 
arbiter  might  declare  that  any  particular  act  should 
be  done  by  either  of  the  parties,  which  was  called 
his  arbitrium,  and  was  followed  by  the  condemnatio 
if  it  was  not  obeyed. 

The  division  of  actions  into  perpetuae  and  tem- 
poralis had  reference  to  the  time  within  which  an 
action  might  be  brought,  after  the  right  of  action 
had  accrued.  Originally  those  actions  which  were 
given  by  a  lex,  senatus  consultum,  or  an  imperial 
constitution,  might  be  brought  without  any  limi- 
tation as  to  time  ;  but  those  which  were  granted 
by  the  praetor's  authority  were  generally  limited 
to  the  year  of  his  office.  A  time  of  limitation  was, 
however,  fixed  for  all  actions  by  the  late  imperial 
constitutions. 

The  division  of  actions  into  actiones  in  jus  and 
in  /actum  is  properly  no  division  of  actions,  but 
has  merely  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  formula. 
In  the  formula  in /actum  concepta,  the  praetor 
might  direct  the  judex  barely  to  inquire  as  to  the 
fact  which  was  the  only  matter  in  issue  ;  and  on 
finding  the  fact,  to  make  the  proper  condemnatio : 
as  in  the  case  of  a  freedman  bringing  an  action 
against  his  patronus.  (Gaius,  iv,  46.)  In  the 
formula  in  jus  the  fact  was  not  in  issue,  but  the 
legal  consequences  of  the  fact  were  submitted  to 
the  discretion  of  the  judex.  The  formula  in  factum 
commenced  with  the  technical  expression,  Si  paret, 
&c,  "  If  it  should  appear,"  &c;  the  formula  in  jus 
commenced,  Quod  A.  A.,  &c,  "  Whereas  A.  A.  did 
so  and  so."     (Gaius,  iv.  47.) 

The  actions  which  had  for  their  object  the 
punishment  of  crimes,  were  considered  public  ;  as 
opposed  to  those  actions  by  which  some  particular 
person  claimed  a  right  or  compensation,  and  which 
were  therefore  called  privatae.  The  former  were 
properly  called  judieia  publica;  and  the  latter,  as 
contrasted  with  them,  were  called  judieia  prkala. 
[Judicium.]  i 

The  actions  called  noxales  arose  when  a  flius 
familias  (a  son  in  the  power  of  his  father),  or  a 
slave,  committed  a  theft,  or  did  any  injury  to 
another.  In  either  case  the  father  or  owner  might 
give  up  the  wrong-doer  to  the  person  injured,  or 
else  he  must  pay  competent  damages.  These  ac- 
tions, it  appears,  take  their  name  either  from  the 
injury  committed,  or  because  the  wrong-doer  was 
liable  to  be  given  up  to  punishment  (noxae)  to  the 
person  injured.  Some  of  these  actions  were  of  legal 
origin,  as  that  of  theft,  which  was  given  by  the 
Twelve  Tables ;  that  of  damnum  injuriae,  which  was 
given  by  the  Aquilia  Lex  ;  and  that  of  injuriarum 
et  vi  bonorum  raptorum,  which  was  given  by  the 
edict,  and  therefore  was  of  praetorian  origin.  This 
instance  will  serve  to  show  that  the  Roman  division 
and  classification  of  actions  varied  according  as  the 
Roman  writers  contemplated  the  sources  of  rights 
of  action,  or  the  remedies  and  the  modes  of  ob- 
taining them. 

An  action  was  commenced  by  the  plaintiff  sum- 
moning the  defendant  to  appear  before  the  praetor 
or  other  magistrate  who  had  jurisdictio :  this  pro- 
cess was  called  in  jus  vocatio ;  and,  according  to 
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the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tallies,  was  in  effect  a 
dragging  of  the  defendant  before  the  praetor  if  he 
refused  to  go  quietly.  This  rude  proceeding  was 
modified  in  later  times,  and  in  many  cases  there 
could  he  no  in  jus  vocatio  at  all,  and  in  other 
cases  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  the  praetor's  per- 
mission under  pan.  of  a  penalty.  It  was  also 
established  that  a  man  could  not  be  dragged  from 
his  own  house  ;  but  if  a  man  kept  his  house  to 
avoid,  as  via  should  say,  being  served  with  a  writ, 
he  ran  the  risk  of  a  kind  of  sequestration  (actor 
»«  bona  mittebatur).  The  object  of  these  rules 
was  to  make  the  defendant  appear  before  the 
competent  jurisdiction  ;  the  device  of  entering  an 
appearance  for  the  defendant  does  not  seem  to 
have  suggested  itself  to  the  Roman  lawyers.  (Dig.  2. 
tit  4.)  If  the  defendant  would  not  go  quietly, 
the  plaintiff  called  on  any  bystander  to  witness 
(antestari)  that  he  had  been  duly  summoned, 
touched  the  ear  of  the  witness,  and  dragged  the 
defendant  into  court.  (Hor.  Serm.  i.  9.  75 — 78  ; 
Plautus,  Curoid.  v.  2.)  The  parties  might  settle 
their  dispute  on  their  way  to  the  court,  or  the  de- 
fendant might  be  bailed  by  a  vindex.  (Cic  Top. 
2  j  Gaius,  iv.  46 ;  Gellius,  xvi.  10.)  The  vindex 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  vades.  This 
settlement  of  disputes  on  the  way  was  called  trans- 
act™ in  via,  and  serves  to  explain  a  passage  in  St 
Matthew  (v.  25).* 

When  before  the  praetor,  the  parties  were  said 
jure  agere.  The  plaintiff  then  prayed  for  an  ac- 
tion, and  if  the  praetor  allowed  it  (dabat  actionem)) 
he  then  declared  what  action  he  intended  to  bring 
against  the  defendant,  which  was  called  edere 
actionem.  This  might  he  done  in  writing,  or 
orally,  or  by  the  plaintiff  taking  the  defendant  to 
the  album,  and  showing  him  which  action  he  in- 
tended to  rely  on.  (Dig.  2.  tit.  13.)  As  the 
formulae  comprehended,  or  were  supposed  to  com- 
prehend, every  possible  form  of  action  that  could 
be  required  by  a  plaintiff,  it  was  presumed  that  he 
could  find  among  all  the  formulae  some  one  which 
was  adapted  to  his  case,  and  he  was  accordingly 
supposed  to  be  without  excuse  if  he  did  not  take 
pains  to  select  the  proper  formula.  (Cic.  Pro  Ros. 
Com.  c.  8.)  If  he  took  the  wrong  one,  or  if  he 
claimed  more  than  his  due,  he  lost  his  cause  (causa 
cadebat,  Cic.  De  Orat.  i.  36)  ;  but  the  praetor  some- 
times gave  him  leave  to  amend  his  claim  or  intentio. 
(Gaius,  iv.  53,  &c)  If,  for  example,  the  contract 
between  the  parties  was  for  something  in  genere, 
and  the  plaintiff  claimed  something  in  specie,  he 
lost  his  action :  thus  the  contract  might  be,  that 
the  defendant  undertook  to  sell  the  plaintiff  a 
quantity  of  dye-stuff  or  a  slave;  if  the  plaintiff 
claimed  Tyrian  purple,  or  a  particular  slave,  his 
action  was  bad;  therefore,  says  Gaius,  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  contract  so  ought  the  claim  of 
the  intentio  to  be.  As  the  formulae  were  so  numer- 
ous and  comprehensive,  the  plaintiff  had  only  to 
select  the  formula  which  he  supposed  to  be  suitable 
to  his  case,  and  it  would  require  no  further  varia- 
tion than  the  insertion  of  the  names  of  the  parties 
and  of  the  thing  claimed,  or  the  subject-matter  of 
the  suit,  with  the  amount  of  damages,  &c,  as  the 
case  might  he.  When  the  praetor  had  granted  an 
action,  the  plaintiff  required  the  defendant  to  give 

*  It  is  not  easy  to  state  correctly  the  changes 
in  procedure  which  took  place  after  the  abolition 
of  the  Uyitimae  actiones.  Compare  Gaius  iv.  25,  46. 
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security  for  his  appearance  before  the  praetor  (in 
jure)  on  a  day  named,  commonly  the  day  but  one 
after  the  iiujus  vocatio,  unless  the  matter  in  dispute 
was  settled  at  once.  The  defendant,  on  finding  a 
surety,  was  said  vades  dare  (Hor.  Serm.  L  i  11), 
vadimonium  promittere,  or  facere;  the  surety,  vas, 
was  said  spondere ;  the  plaintiff  when  satisfied 
with  the  surety  was  said,  vadari  reum,  to  let  him 
go  on  his  sureties,  or  to  have  sureties  from  him. 
When  the  defendant  promised  to  appear  injure  on 
the  day  named,  without  giving  any  surety,  this  was 
called  vadimonium  purum.  In  some  cases  recu- 
peratores  were  named,  who,  in  case  of  the  de- 
fendant making  default,  condemned  him  in  the 
sum  of  money  named  in  the  vadimonium. 

If  the  defendant  appeared  on  the  day  appointed, 
he  was  said  vadimonium  sistere  ;  if  he  did  not  ap- 
pear, he  was  said  vadimonium  deseruisse,  and  the 
praetor  gave  to  the  plaintiff  the  bonorum  possessio. 
(Hor.  Serm.  i.  9.  36—41 ;  Cic.  Pro  P.  Quintio, 
c.  6.)  Both  parties,  on  the  day  appointed,  were 
summoned  by  a  crier  (praeco),  when  the  plaintiff 
made  his  claim  or  demand,  which  was  very  briefly 
expressed,  and  may  be  considered  as  corresponding 
to  our  declaration  at  law. 

The  defendant  might  either  deny  the  plaintiff's 
claim,  or  he  might  reply  to  it  by  a  plea,  exceptio. 
If  he  simply  denied  the  plaintiffs  claim,  the  cause 
was  at  issue,  and  a  judex  might  be  demanded. 
The  forms  of  the  exceptio  also  were  contained  in 
the  praetor's  edict,  or  upon  hearing  the  facts  the 
praetor  adapted  the  plea  to  the  case.  The  exceptia 
was  the  defendant's  defence,  and  was  often  merely 
an  equitable  answer  or  plea  to  the  plaintiff's  legal 
demand.  The  plaintiff  might  claim  a  thing  upon 
his  contract  with  the  defendant,  and  the  defendant 
might  not  deny  the  contract,  but  might  put  in  a 
plea  of  fraud  (dolus  malus),  or  that  he  had  been 
constrained  to  come  to  such  agreement.  The 
ewceptio  was  in  effect  something  which  negatived 
the  plaintiff's  demand,  and  it  was  expressed  by  a 
negative  clause :  thus,  if  the  defendant  asserted  that 
the  plaintiff  fraudulently  claimed  a  sum  of  money 
which  he  had  not  given  to  the  defendant,  the  ex~ 
ceptio  would  run  thus  :  Si  in  ea  re  nihil  dolo  malo 
Anil  Agerii  factum  sit  ncgue  fiat.  Though  the 
exceptio  proceeded  from  the  defendant,  it  was  ex- 
pressed in  this  form,  in  order  to  be  adapted  for 
insertion  in  the  formula,  and  to  render  the  cok- 
demnatio  subject  to  the  condition. 

Exceptions  were  peremptoriae  or  dilatoriae. 
Peremptory  exceptions  were  a  complete  and  per- 
petual answer  to  the  plaintiff's  demand,  such  as 
an  exceptio  of  dolus  malus,  or  of  res  judicata. 
Dilatory  exceptions  were,  as  the  name  imports, 
merely  calculated  to  delay  the  plaintiff's  demand  ; 
as,  for  instance,  by  showing  that  the  debt  or  duty 
claimed  was  not  yet  due.  Gaius  considers  the  ex- 
ceptio litis  dividuae  and  rei  residuae  (iv.  122)  as 
belonging  to  this  class.  If  a  plaintiff  prosecuted 
his  action  after  a  dilatory  exception,  he  lost  alto- 
gether his  right  of  action.  There  might  be  dilatory 
exceptions  also  to  the  person  of  the  plaintiff,  of 
which  class  is  the  exceptio  cognitoria,  by  which  the 
defendant  objects  either  that  the  plaintiff  is  not 
intitled  to  sue  by  a  cognitor,  or  that  the  cognitor 
whom  he  had  named  was  not  qualified  to  act  as  a 
cognitor.  If  the  exception  was  allowed,  the  plaintiff 
could  either  sue  himself,  or  name  a  proper  cognitor, 
as  the  case  might  be.  If  a  defendant  neglected  to 
take  advantage  of  a  peremptory  exceptio,  the  praetor 
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might  afterwards  give  him  permission  to  avail  him- 
self of  it ;  whether  he  could  do  the  same  in  the  case 
of  a  dilatory  was  a  doubtful  question,  (Gaius,  iv. 
125.) 

The  plaintiff  might  reply  to  the  defendant's  ex- 
ceptio,  for  the  defendant  by  putting  in  his  plea  be- 
came an  actor.  [Actor.]  The  defendant's  plea 
might  be  good,  and  a  complete  answer  to  the  plain- 
tiffs demand,  and  yet  the  plaintiff  might  allege 
something  that  would  be  an  answer  to  the  plea. 
Thus,  in  the  example  given  by  Gaius  (iv.  126),  if 
an  argentarius  claimed  the  price  of  a  thing  sold  by 
auction,  the  defendant  might  put  in  a  plea,  which, 
when  inserted  in  the  formula,  would  be  of  this 
shape:  —  Ut  ita  demum  emptor  damnetur,  si  ei  res 
quam  emerit,  tradita  sit;  and  this  would  be  inform 
a  good  plea.  But  if  the  conditions  of  sale  were  that 
the  article  should  not  be  handed  to  the  purchaser 
before  the  money  was  paid,  the  argentarius  might 
put  in  a  repMcatio  in  this  shape :  — Nisi  praedictum 
est  ne  alitor  emptori  res  traderetur  quam  si  pretium 
emptor  solvent.  If  the  defendant  answered  the 
replicatio,  his  answer  was  called  duplicatio;  and  the 
parties  might  go  on  to  the  triplicatio  and  quadrupli- 
catio,  and  even  further,  if  the  matters  in  question 
were  such  that  they  could  not  otherwise  he  brought 
to  an  issue. 

Thepraescriptio,  which  was  so  called  from  being 
written  at  the  head  or  beginning  of  the  formula, 
was  adapted  for  the  protection  of  the  plaintiff  in 
certain  cases.  (Gaius,  iv.  130,  &c. ;  Cic.  De  Oral 
i.  37.)  For  instance,  if  the  defendant  was  bound 
to  make  to  the  plaintiff  a  certain  fixed  payment 
yearly  or  monthly,  the  plaintiff  had  a  good  cause 
of  action  for  all  the  sums  of  money  already  due ; 
but  in  order  to  avoid  making  his  demand  for  the 
future  payments  not  yet  due,  it  was  necessary  to 
use  a  prescription  of  the  following  form:  —  Ea 
res  agatur  eujus  rei  diesfuit. 

A  person  might  maintain  or  defend  an  action  by 
his  cognitor  or  procurator,  or,  as  we  should  say,  by 
hia  attorney.  The  plaintiff  and  defendant  used  a 
certain  form  of  words  in  appointing  a  cognitor,  and 
it  would  appear  that  the  appointment  was  made  in 
the  presence  of  both  parties.  The  cognitor  needed 
not  to  be  present,  and  his  appointment  was  com- 
plete when  by  his  acts  he  had  signified  his  assent. 
(Cic.  Pro  Q.  Roscio,  c.  2 ;  Hor.  Serm.  i.  5.  35.) 
No  form  of  words  was  necessary  for  appointing  a 
procurator,  and  he  might  be  appointed  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  opposite  party. 

In  many  cases  both  plaintiff  and  defendant 
might  be  required  to  give  security  (satisdare)  ;  for 
instance,  in  the  case  of  an  actio  in  rem,  the  de- 
fendant who  was  in  possession  was  required  to 
give  security,  in  order  that  if  he  lost  his  cause  and 
did  not  restore  the  thing,  nor  pay  its  estimated 
value,  the  plaintiff  might  have  an  action  against 
him  or  his  sureties.  When  the  actio  in  rem  was 
prosecuted  by  the  formula  petitoria,  that  stipulatio 
was  made  which  was  caileA  judicatum  solvi.  As  to 
its  prosecution  by  the  sponsio,  see  Sponsio  and 
Centumviri.  If  the  plaintiff  sued  in  his  own 
name,  he  gave  no  security ;  nor  was  any  security 
required,  if  a  cognitor  sued  for  him,  either  from 
the  cognitor  or  the  plaintiff  himself,  for  the  cog- 
nitor was  personally  liable.  But  if  a  procurator 
acted  for  him,  he  was  obliged  to  give  security  that 
the  plaintiff  would  adopt  his  acts  ;  for  the  plaintiff 
was  not  prevented  from  bringing  another  action 
when  a  procurator  acted  for  him.    Tutors  and 
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curators  generally  gave  security  like  procurators. 
In  the  case  of  an  actio  in  personam,  the  same  rules 
applied  to  the  plaintiff  as  in  the  actio  in  rem.  If 
the  defendant  appeared  by  a  cognitor,  the  defendant 
had  to  give  security;  if  by  a  procurator,  the  pro- 
curator had  to  give  security. 

When  the  cause  was  brought  to  an  issue,  a 
judex  or  judices  might  be  demanded  of  the  praetor 
who  named  or  appointed  a  judex  and  delivered  to 
him  the  formula  which  contained  his  instructions. 
The  judices  were  said  dari  or  addici.  So  far  the 
proceedings  were  said  to  be  injure  ;  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  actio  before  the  judex  requires  a  separate 
discussion.     [Judicium.] 

The  following  is  an  example  of  a  formula  taken 
from  Gaius  (iv.  47):— Judex  esto.  Si  paret  Aulum 
Agerium  apud  Numerium  Negidium  mensam 
argenteam  deposuisse  eamque  dolo  malo  Numerii 
Negidii  Aula  Agerio  redditam  non  ess>  quanti  ea 
res  erit  tantam  pecuniamjudex  Numerium  Negidium 
Aulo  Agerio  condemnato :  si  non  paret,  absohito. 

The  nature  of  the  formula,  however,  will  be 
better  understood  from  the  following  analysis  of  it 
by  Gaius : — It  consisted  of  four  parts,  the  demon- 
stratio,  intentio,  adjudicatio,  condemnatio.  The 
demonstratio  is  that  part  of  the  formula  which 
explains  what  the  subject-matter  of  the  action  is. 
For  instance,  if  the  subject-matter  be  a  slave  sold, 
the  demonstratio  would  run  thus: — Quod  Aldus 
Agerius  Numerio  Negidio  hominem  vendidit.  The 
intentio  contains  the  claim  or  demand  of  the 
plaintiff :  —  Si  paret  hominem  ex  jure  Quiritium  A  uli 
Agerii  esse.  The  adjudicatio  is  that  part  of  the 
formula  which  gives  the  judex  authority  to  adju- 
dicate the  thing  which  is  the  subject  of  dispute  to 
one  or  other  of  the  litigant  parties.  If  the  action 
be  among  partners  for  dividing  that  which  belongs 
to  them  all,  the  adjudication  would  run  thus :  — 
Quantum  adjudicari  oportct  judex  Titio  adjudicato. 
The  condemnatio  is  that  part  of  the  formula  which 
gives  the  judex  authority  to  condemn  the  de- 
fendant in  a  sum  of  money,  or  to  acquit  him: 
for  example,  Judex  Numerium  Negidium  Aido 
Agerio  sestertium  milia  condemna:  si  non  paret, 
absolve.  Sometimes  the  intentio  alone  was  requisite, 
as  in  the  formulae  called  praejudiciales  (which  some 
modern  writers  make  a  class  of  actions),  in  which 
the  matter  for  inquiry  was,  whether  a  certain  person 
was  a  freedman,  what  was  the  amount  of  &dos,  and 
other  similar  questions,  when  a  fact  solely  was  the 
thing  to  be  ascertained. 

Whenever  the  formula  contained  the  condem. 
natio,  it  was  framed  with  the  view  to  pecuniary 
damages ;  and  accordingly,  even  when  the  plaintiff 
claimed  a  particular  thing,  the  judex  did  not 
adjudge  the  defendant  to  give  the  thing,  as  was 
the  ancient  practice  at  Rome,  but  condemned  him 
in  a  sum  of  money  equivalent  to  the  value  of  the 
thing.  The  formula  might  either  name  a  fixed 
sum,  or  leave  the  estimation  of  the  value  of  the 
thing  to  the  judex,  who  in  all  cases,  however,  was 
bound  to  name  a  definite  sum  in  the  condemnation. 

The  formula  then  contained  the  pleadings,  or 
the  statements  and  counter-statements,  of  the 
plaintiff  and  the  defendant ;  for  the  intentio,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  the  plaintiffs  declaration ;  and  if 
this  was  met  by  a  plea,  it  was  necessary  that  this 
also  Bhould  be  inserted  in  the  formula.  The 
formula  also  contained  the  directions  for  the  judex, 
and  gave  him  the  power  to  act.  The  English  and 
Roman  procedure  are  severally  stated    in    Mr. 
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Spence's  work  on  the  Equitable  Jurisdiction  of  tlie 
Court  of  Chancery,  pp.  206 — 235.  The  Roman 
forms  of  procedure  underwent  various  changes  in 
the  course  of  time,  which  it  is  not  very  easy  to 
describe  ;  but  it  has  been  remarked  by  Hollweg 
(Handbuck  des  Civilprozesses,  p.  19)  that  the  system 
of  procedure  maintained  itself  in  all  essential  par- 
ticulars unaltered  for  many  centuries,  and  what 
we  learn  from  Cicero  (b.  c.  70)  is  almost  the  same 
as  what  we  learn  from  Gaius  (a.  d.  1 60).  Modern 
writers,  however,  differ  on  various  points  ;  and  the 
subject  requires  a  complete  examination  from  one 
who  is  fully  acquainted  with  the  Roman  law,  and 
practically  versed  in  the  nature  of  legal  proceedings 
generally. 

The  following  are  the  principal  actions  which 
we  read  of  in  the  Roman  writers,  and  which  are 
briefly  described  under  their  several  heads:  — 
Actio  —  Aquae  pluviae  arcendae  ;  Bonorum  vi 
raptorum ;  Certi  et  Incerti ;  Commodati;  Com- 
muni  dividundo ;  Confessoria ;  Damni  injuria  dati ; 
Dejecti  vel  effusi ;  Depensi ;  Depositi ;  De  dolo 
malo ;  Emti  et  venditi ;  Exercitoria ;  Ad  Exhi- 
bendum  ;  Familiae  erciscundae ;  Fiduciaria  ;  Fi- 
nium  regundorum ;  Furti ;  Hypothecaria ;  Injuria- 
rum  ;  Institoria  ;  Judicati  ;  Quod  jussu ;  Legis 
Aquiliae  ;  Locati  et  conduct! ;  Mandati ;  Mutui  ; 
Negativa  ;  Negotiorum  gestorum  ;  Noxalis  ;  De 
pauperie  ;  De  peculio  ;  Pignoraticia,  or  Pignora- 
titia  ;  Publiciana  ;  Quanti  minoris  ;  Rationibus 
distrahendis ;  De  recepto  ;  Redhibitoria  ;  Rei 
uxoriae,  or  Dotis  ;  Restitutoria  and  ReBcissoria ; 
Rutiliana  ;  Serviana  ;  Pro  socio  ;  Tributoria ; 
Tutelae.  [G.  L.] 

•  ACTOR  signified  generally  a  plaintiff.  In  a 
civil  or  private  action,  the  plaintiff  was  often  called 
petitor;  in  a  public  action  (causa  publica),  he  was 
called  accmator.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  i.  16.)  The  de- 
fendant was  called  rem,  both  in  private  and  public 
causes :  this  term,  however,  according  to  Cicero 
(De  Orat.  ii.  43),  might  signify  either  party,  as  in- 
deed we  might  conclude  from  the  word  itself.  In 
a  private  action,  the  defendant  was  often  called 
adversarius,  but  either  party  might  be  called  ad- 
versarius  with  respect  to  the  other.  Originally,  no 
person  who  was  not  sui  juris  could  maintain  an 
action ;  a  fdius  familias,  therefore,  and  a  slave, 
could  not  maintain  an  action  ;  but  in  course  of 
time  certain  actions  were  allowed  to  a,  fdius  familias 
in  the  absence  of  his  parent  or  his  procurator,  and 
also  in  case  the  parent  was  incompetent  to  act 
from  madness  or  other  like  cause.  (Dig.  47.  tit,  10. 
s.  17.)  Wards  (pupilli)  brought  their  actions  by 
their  tutor  (tutor)  ;  and  in  case  they  wished  to 
bring  an  action  against  their  tutor,  the  praetor 
named  a  tutor  for  the  purpose.  (Gaius,  i.  184.) 
Peregrini,  or  aliens,  originally  brought  their  action 
through  their  patronus  ;  but  afterwards  in  then- 
own  name,  by  a  Action  of  law,  that  they  were 
Roman  citizens.  A  Roman  citizen  might  also 
generally  bring  his  action  by  means  of  a  cognitor 
or  procurator.  [Actio.]  A  universitas  or  cor- 
porate body,  sued  and  was  sued  by  their  actor  or 
syndicus.     (Dig.  3.  tit.  4.) 

Actor  has  also  the  sense  of  an  agent  or  manager 
of  another's  business  generally.  The  actor  publicus 
was  an  officer  who  had  the  superintendence  or  care 
of  slaves  belonging  to  the  state.  Lipsius  says  that 
the  actor  publicus  was  a  slave  or  freedman.  A  slave 
could  acquire  property  for  others,  though  not  for 
himsel£    In  the  case  mentioned  by  Pliny  (Ep.  vii 
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18),  the  actor  publicus  was  the  representative  of 
the  community   (respublicd)   of  Comum.     (Tacit. 
Ann.  ii.  30,  iii.  67;  Lips.  Esecurs.  ad  Tacit.  Ann.  ii 
30.)  [G.  L.] 

ACTUA'RIAE  NAVES.  [Navis.] 
ACTUA'RII,  or  ACTA'RII,  clerks  who  com- 
piled the  Acta  Publica.  [Acta,  p.  8,  b.]  The 
name  is  also  sometimes  given  to  the  Notarii,  or 
short-hand  writers,  who  took  down  the  speeches 
in  the  senate  and  the  courts  (Suet,  Jul.  55  ;  Sen. 
Ep.  33)  ;  respecting  whom  and  the  use  of  short- 
hand among  the  Romans,  see  Notarii. 

2.  Military  officers  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep 
the  accounts  of  the  army,  to  see  that  the  con- 
tractors supplied  the  soldiers  with  provisions  ac- 
cording to  agreement,  &c.  (Amm.  Marc.  xx.  5  ; 
Cod.  12.  tit.  37.  s.  5.  16  ;  12.  tit.  49.) 

3.  The  title  of  certain  physicians  at  the  court 
of  Constantinople.  [Medicus.] 

ACTUS,  a  Roman  measure  of  land,  which 
formed  the  basis  of  the  whole  system  of  land 
measurement.  In  that  system  the  name  actus  (from 
ago),  which  originally  meant  a  way  between  fields 
for  beasts  of  burthen  to  pass  (or,  as  some  say, 
the  length  of  a  furrow),  was  given  to  such  a  way 
when  of  a  definite  width  and  length,  and  also  to 
a  square  piece  of  land  of  the  same  length.  The 
former  was  called  actus  minimus  or  simplex,  and 
was  120  feet  (Roman)  long  by  4  feet  wide.  (Varro. 
L.  L.  iv.  4,  or  v.  34,  Muller ;  Colum.  v.  1.  §  5, 
ed.  Schneider ;  Festus,  5.  v.  iter  inter  vicinos  IF, 
pedum  latum).  The  actus  quadratus,  which  was 
the  square  unit  in  the  system  of  Roman  land- 
measurement,  was  of  the  same  length  as  the  actus 
minimus,  and  of  a  width  equal  to  its  length:  it 
was  thus  120  feet  square,  and  «ontoined  14,400 
square  feet.  It  was  the  half  of  a  juger.  (Colum. 
1.  c. ;  Varro,  I.  c,  and  R.  R.  i.  ]  0.  §  2,  ed.  Schneider). 
The  following  are  the  etymological  explanations  of 
the  word :  Actus  vocabatur,  in  quo  boves  agerentur 
cum  aratro,  uno  impetu  justo  (Plin.  xviii.  3)  ;  Ut 
ager  quo  agi  poterat,  sic  qua  agi  actus.  (Varro,  L.  L. 
I.  c.)  The  actus  furnishes  an  example  of  the  use  of 
the  number  twelve  among  the  Romans,  its  length 
being  twelve  times  the  standard  decempeda. 
Columella  (I.  c.  §  6)  says  that  the  Gauls  called  the 
actus  quadratus,  aripennis  ;  but  this  could  only  be 
an  approximate  identification,  for  the  actus  qua- 
dratus is  somewhat  smaller  than  the  great  French 
arpent  and  much  larger  than  the  small  arpent. 
(Compare  Acna  ;  Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Rome,  vol.  ii. 
Appendix  I.)  [P.  S.] 

ACTUS.     [Servitutes.] 

ACUS  (j8eAoV?7,  &e\ovis,  fra<pls),  a  needle,  a  pin. 
The  annexed  figures  of  needles  and  pins,  chiefly 
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taken  from  originals  in  bronze,  vary  in  length  from 
an  inch  and  a  half  to  about  eight  inches. 

Pins  were  made  not  only  of  metal,  hut  also  of 
wood,  bone,  and  ivory.  They  were  used  for  the 
same  purposes  as  with  us,  and  also  in  dressing  the 
hair.  (Mart.  xiv.  24.)  The  mode  of  platting  the 
hair,  and  then  fastening  it  with  a  pin  or  needle,  is 
shown  in  the  annexed  figure  of  a  female  head, 
taken  from  a  marble  group  which  was  found  at 
Apt,  in  the  south  of  France.  (Montfaucon,  Ant. 
Exp.  Suppl.  iii.  3.)     This  fashion  has  been  con- 


tinued to  our  own  times  by  the  females  of  Italy, 
and  of  some  parts  of  Germany,  as  for  instance,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Coblenz. 

ADDICTI.     [Nexi.] 

ADDI'CTIO.     [Actio.] 

ADDIX  (SS5i|,  £8Si|u),  a  Greek  measure  of 
capacity,  equal  to  four  x°^iKes^  (Hesych.  s.  v. ; 
Schol.  ad  Horn.  Od.  19.)  [P.  S.] 

ADEIA  (SSeia),  freedom  from  fear,  or  security, 
in  any  public  action.  When  any  one  in  Athens, 
who  had  not  the  full  privileges  of  an  Athenian 
citizen,  such  as  a  foreigner,  a  slave,  &c,  wished  to 
accuse  a  person  of  any  offence  against  the  people, 
he  was  obliged  to  obtain  first  permission  to  do  so, 
which  permission  was  called  adeia.  (Plut.  Pericl. 
31.)  An  Athenian  citizen  who  had  incurred 
lUimia,  was  also  obliged  to  obtain  adeia  before  he 
could  take  part  in  public  affairs  (Plut.  Phoc.  26)  ; 
and  it  was  not  lawful  for  any  one  to  propose  to  the 
people,  that  an  atimus  should  be  restored  to  his 
rights  as  a  citizen,  or  that  a  public  debtor  should 
be  released  from  his  debt,  till  adeia  had  been 
granted  for  this  purpose  by  a  decree  passed  in  an 
assembly  of  6000  citizens  voting  secretly  by  ballot. 
(Dem.  c.  Timocr.  p.  71fi  ;  Andoc.  de  Myst.  p.  36  ; 
Bockh,  Public  Economy  of  Athens,  p.  392,  2d  ed.) 

ADE'MPTIO.     [Leg-atum.] 

ADGNA'TI.     [Cognatl] 

ADGNA'TIO.     [Heees  ;  Testamentum.] 

ADI'TIO  HEREDITA'TIS.     [Heres.] 

ADJUDICA'TIO.     [Actio.] 

ADLECTI  or  ALLECTI.  1.  Those  who  were 
chosen  to  fill  up  a  vacancy  in  any  office  or  colle- 
gium, and  especially  those  who  were  chosen  to  fill 
up  the  proper  number  of  the  senate.  As  these 
would  be  generally  equites,  Festus  (s.  v.)  defines 
the  adlecti  to  be  equites  added  to  the  senate  :  and 
he  appears  in  this  passage  to  make  a  difference  be- 
tween the  adlecti  and  ctmscripti.  But  they  were 
probably  the  same  ;  for  in  another  passage  (s. ». 
eonscripti),  he  gives  the  same  definition  of  the  con- 
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scripti  as  he  had  done  of  the  adlecti,  and  Livy  (n. 
1)  says  amscriptos  in  novum  senalum  appeUabant 


2.  Those  persons  under  the  empire  who  were 
admitted  to  the  privileges  and  honours  of  the  prae- 
torship,  quaestorship,  aedileship,  and  other  public 
offices,  without  having  any  duties  to  perform. 
(Capitolin.  Pertin.  6.)  In  inscriptions  we  con- 
stantly find,  adlectus  inter  tribunes,  inter  qmestores, 
inter  praetores,  &c. 

ADLECTOR,  a  collector  of  taxes  in  the  pro- 
vinces in  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors.  (Cod. 
Theod.  12.  tit.  6.  s.  12.) 

ADMISSIONA'LES  were  chamberlains  at  the 
imperial  court,  who  introduced  persons  to  the 
presence  of  the  emperor.  (Lamprid.  Sever.  4  ; 
offieium  admissionis,  Suet.  Vesp.  14.)  They  were 
divided  into  four  classes  ;  the  chief  officer  of  each 
class  was  called  proximus  admissionum  (Amm. 
Marc.  xxii.  7)  ;  and  the  proximi  were  under  the 
magister  admissionum..  (Amm.  Marc.  xv.  5  ;  Vop. 
Aurcl.  12.)  The  admissionales  were  usually 
freedmen.  (Cod.  Theod.  6.  tit.  2.  s.  12 ;  tit.  9. 
s.  2  ;  tit.  35.  s.  3.) 

Friends  appear  to  have  been  called  amid  admis- 
sionis primae,  secundae,  or  tertiae.  According  to 
some  writers,  they  were  so  called  in  consequence 
of  the  order  in  which  they  were  admitted  ;  accord- 
ing to  others,  because  the  atrium  was  divided  into 
different  parts,  separated  from  one  another  by 
hangings,  into  which  persons  were  admitted  ac- 
cording to  the  different  degrees  of  favour  in  which 
they  were  held.  (Sen.  de  Bene/,  vi.  33,  34,  Clem. 
i.  10.) 

ADOLESCENS.     [Inpans.]  « 

ADO'NIA  (AScSvia),  a  festival  celebrated  in 
honour  of  Aphrodite  and  Adonis  in  most  of  the 
Grecian  cities,  as  well  as  in  numerous  places  in 
the  East.  It  lasted  two  days,  and  was  celebrated 
by  women  exclusively.  On  the  first  day  they 
brought  into  the  streets  statues  of  Adonis,  which 
were  laid  out  as  corpses  ;  and  they  observed  all 
the  rites  customary  at  funerals,  beating  themselveB 
and  uttering  lamentations.  The  second  day  was 
spent  in  merriment  and  feasting  ;  because  Adonis 
was  allowed  to  return  to  life,  and  spend  half  of 
the  year  with  Aphrodite.  (Aristoph.  Pose,  412, 
Schol.  ad  he.  ;  Plut.  Alcib.  18,  Nic.  13.)  For 
fuller  particulars  respecting  the  worship  and  festi- 
vals of  Adonis,  see  Diet,  of  Biogr.s.  v.  Adonis. 

ADO'PTIO,  adoption.  1.  Greek,  was  called 
by  the  Athenians  eio-iroiijcris,  or  sometimes  simply 
wolrio-ts  or  &4<ris.  The  Greek  writers  use  Sums 
also  as  equivalent  to  the  Roman  adoptio,  and  &erol 
as  equivalent  to  adoptivi.  (App.  B.  C.  iii.  13,  14.) 
The  adoptive  father  was  said  TroieioBai,  eioTroiet- 
o-Bai,  or  sometimes  iroieiv :  and  the  father  or  mother 
(for  a  mother  after  the  death  cf  her  husband 
could  consent  to  her  son  being  adopted)  was  said 
eKitoitiv:  the  son  was  said  iitiroielaBai,  with  re- 
ference to  the  family  which  he  left ;  and  eitnrotei- 
oBai,  with  reference  to  the  family  into  which  he  was 
received.  The  son,  when  adopted,  was  called 
ttoit)t6s,  elo~iroL7iT6s,  or  S)€t6s  :  in  opposition  to  the 
legitimate  son  born  of  the  body  of  the  father,  who 
was  called  yvfjotos. 

A  man  might  adopt  a  son  either  in  his  lifetime 
or  by  his  testament,  provided  he  had  no  male  off- 
spring and  was  of  sound  mind.  He  might  also,  by 
testament,  name  a  person  to  take  his  property,  in 
case  his  son  or  sons  should  die  under  age.     (Dem. 
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KotA  ■%r(6ivov  Vevd.  13.)  If  be  ad  male 
offspring,  he  could  not  dispose  of  his  property. 
This  rule  of  law  was  closely  connected  with  the 
rule  as  to  adoption  ;  for  if  he  could  have  adopted 
a  son  when  he  had  male  children,  such  son  would 
have  shared  his  property  with  the  rest  of  his  male 
children,  and  to  that  extent  the  father  would  have 
exercised  a  power  of  disposition  which  the  law  de- 
nied him. 

Only  Athenian  citizens  could  be  adopted  ;  but 
females  could  be  adopted  (by  testament  at  least)  as 
well  as  males.  (Isaeus,  Ilepl  rov  'Aryrtw  KA^pou.) 
The  adopted  child  was  transferred  from  his  own 
family  and  demus  into  those  of  the  adoptive 
father ;  he  inherited  his  property  and  maintained 
the  sacra  of  his  adoptive  father.  It  was  not 
necessary  for  him  to  take  his  new  father's  name, 
but  he  was  registered  as  his  son.  The  adopted 
son  might  return  to  his  former  family,  in  case  he 
left  a  child  to  represent  the  family  of  his  adoptive 
father :  unless  he  so  returned,  he  lost  all  right 
which  he  might  have  had  on  his  father's  side  if  he 
had  not  been  adopted ;  but  he  retained  all  rights 
which  he  might  have  on  his  mother's  side,  for 
the  act  of  adoption  had  no- effect  so  far  as  concerned 
the  mother  of  the  adopted  person  ;  she  still  con- 
tinued his  mother  after  the  act  of  adoption. 

The  next  of  kin  of  an  Athenian  citizen  were 
intitled  to  his  property  if  he  made  no  disposition 
of  it  by  will,  or  made  no  valid  adoption  during  his 
lifetime  ;  they  were,  therefore,  interested  in  pre- 
venting fraudulent  adoptions.  The  whole  com- 
munity were  also  interested  in  preventing  the  in- 
troduction into  their  body  of  a  person  who  was  not 
an  Athenian  citizen.  To  protect  the  rights  of  the 
next  of  kin  against  unjust  claims  by  persons  who 
alleged  themselves  to  be  adopted  sons,  it  was  re- 
quired that  the  father  should  enter  his  son,  whether 
born  of  his  body  or  adopted,  in  the  register  of  his 
phratria  (tpparpiKov  ypap.fiare?ov)  at  a  certain 
time,  the  Thargelia  (Isaeus,  Ilepl  tov  'AiroAAo5<6p. 
KA^pou,  3,  5),  with  the  privity  of  his  kinsmen  and 
phratores  (7ew?JTat,  (ppuropes).  Subsequently 
to  this,  it  was  necessary  to  enter  him  in  the 
register  of  the  adoptive  father's  demus  {Ky\t,iapxM0" 
ypap.p.wreTov),  without  which  registration  it  ap- 
pears that  he  did  not  possess  the  full  rights  of 
citizenship  as  a  member  of  his  new  demus. 

If  the  adoption  was  by  testament,  registration 
was  also  required,  which  we  may  presume  that  the 
person  himself  might  procure  to  be  done,  if  he  was 
of  age,  or,  if  not,  his  guardian  or  next  friend.  If 
a  dispute  arose  as  to  the  property  of  the  deceased 
(/tMjpou  BiaSucao-i'a)  between  the  son  adopted  by 
testament  and  the  next  of  kin,  there  could  properly 
be  no  registration  of  the  adopted  son  until  the  tes- 
tament was  established.  If  a  man  died  childless 
and  intestate,  his  next  of  kin,  according  to  the 
Athenian  rules  of  succession  (Dem.  Tlpbs  Aecux. 
e.6),  took  his  property  by  the  right  of  blood 
(aryxurreia  Kara  yhos).  Though  registration 
might  in  this  case  also  be  required,  there  was  no 
adoption  properly  so  called,  as  some  modern  writers 
suppose ;  for  the  next  of  kin  necessarily  belonged 
to  the  family  of  the  intestate. 

The  rules  as  to  adoption  among  the  Athenians 
are  not  quite  free  from  difficulty,  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  avoid  all  error  in  stating  them.  The  general 
doctrines  may  be  mainly  deduced  from  the  orations 
of  Isaeus,  and  those  of-  Demosthenes  against 
Macartatus  and  Leochares. 
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2.  Roman.  The  Roman  term  was  adoptio  or 
adoptatio.  (Gell.  v.  19.)  The  Roman  relation  of 
parent  and  child  arose  either  from  a  lawful  mar- 
riage or  from  adoption.  Adoptio  was  the  general 
name  which  comprehended  the  two  species,  adoptio 
and  adrogatio  ;  and  as  the  adopted  person  passed 
from  his  own  fain  ilia  into  that  of  the  person  adopt- 
ing, adoptio  caused  a  capitis  diminutio,  and  the 
lowest  of  the  three  kinds.  Adoption,  in  its  specific 
sense,  was  the  ceremony  by  which  a  person  who 
was  in  the  power  of  his  parent  (  m  potestate  paren- 
turn),  whether  child  or  grandchild,  male  or  female, 
was  transferred  to  the  power  of  the  person  adopting 
him.  It  was  effected  under  the  authority  of  a 
magistrate  (magistratus),  the  praetor,  for  instance, 
at  Rome,  or  a  governor  (praeses)  in  the  provinces. 
The  person  to  be  adopted  was  mancipated  [Man- 
cipatio]  by  his  natural  father  before  the  com- 
petent authority,  and  surrendered  to  the  adoptive 
father  by  the  legal  form  called  injure  cessio.  (Gell. 
v.  19  ;  Suet.  Aug.  64.) 

When  a  person  was  not  in  the  power  of  his 
parent  (sui  juris),  the  ceremony  of  adoption  was 
called  adrogatio.  Originally,  it  could  only  be 
effected  at  Rome,  and  only  by  a  vote  of  the 
populus  (  populi  auctoritate)  in  the  comitia  curiata 
{lege  curiata)  ;  the  reason  of  this  being  that  the 
caput  or  status  of  a  Roman  citizen  could  not, 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  be 
affected  except  by  a  vote  of  the  populus  in  the 
comitia  curiata.  Clodius,  the  enemy  of  Cicero, 
was  adrogated  into  a  plebeian  family  by  a  lex 
curiata,  in  order  to  qualify  himself  to  be  elected  a 
tribunus  plebis.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  ii.  7,  p.  Dom.) 
Females  could  not  be  adopted  by  the  adrogatio. 
Under  the  emperors  it  became  the  practice  to  effect 
the  adrogatio  by  an  imperial  rescript  {principis 
auctoritate,  ece  rescripto  principis)  ;  but  this  practice 
had  not  become  established  in  the  time  of  Gaius, 
or,  as  it  appears,  of  Ulpian.  (Compare  Gaius,  i. 
98,  with  Gaius  as  cited  in  Dig.  i.  tit.  7.  s.  2  ;  and 
Ulpian,  Frag.  tit.  8.)  It  would  seem,  however, 
from  a  passage  in  Tacitus  (JSist.  i.  15),  that  Galba 
adopted  a  successor  without  the  ceremony  of  the 
adrogatio.  By  a  rescript  of  the  Emperor  Anto- 
ninus Pius,  addressed  to  the  pontifices,  those  who 
were  under  age  (impuberes),  or  wards  (pupilli), 
could,  with  certain  restrictions,  be  adopted  by  the 
adrogatio.  If  a  father  who  had  children  in  his 
power  consented  to  be  adopted  by  another  person, 
both  himself  and  his  children  became  in  the  power 
of  the  adoptive  father.  All  the  property  of  the 
adopted  son  became  at  once  the  property  of  the 
adoptive  father.  (Gaius,  ii.  98.)  A  person  could 
not  legally  be  adopted  by  the  adrogatio  till  he  had 
made  out  a  satisfactory  case  (justa,  bona,  causa) 
to  the  pontifices,  who  had  the  right  of  insisting  on 
certain  preliminary  conditions.  This  power  of  the 
pontifices  was  probably  founded  on  their  right  to 
preserve  the  due  observance  of  the  sacra  of  each 
gens.  (Cic.  p.  Dom.  13,  &.c.)  It  would  accord- 
ingly have  been  a  good  ground  of  refusing  their 
consent  to  an  adrogatio,  if  the  person  to  be  adopted 
was  the  only  male  of  his  gens,  for  the  sacra  would 
in  such  case  be  lost.  It  was  required  that  the 
adoptive  father  also  had  no  children,  and  no  rea- 
sonable hopes  of  any ;  and  that  he  should  be  older 
than  the  person  to  be  adopted.  It  is  generally 
assumed  that  all  adrogations  were  made  before  the 
curiae.  Gaius,  however,  and  Ulpian  use  the  ex- 
pressions perpopulum,  auctoritate  populi,  expressions 
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of  veiy  doubtful  import  with,  reference  to  their 
period.  After  the  comitia  curiata  fell  into  disuse, 
it  is  most  probable  that  there  was  no  formal  as- 
sembly of  the  curiae,  and  that  they  were  repre- 
sented by  the  thirty  lictors. 

A  woman  could  not  adopt  a  person,  for  even  her 
own  children  were  not  in  her  power. 

The  rules  as  to  adoption  which  the  legislation 
of  Justinian  established,  are  contained  in  the  In- 
stitutes (i.  tit.  11). 

The  effect  of  adoption,  as  already  stated,  was  to 
create  the  legal  relation  of  father  and  son,  just  as 
if  the  adopted  son  were  born  of  the  blood  of  the 
adoptive  father  in  lawful  marriage.  The  adopted 
child  was  intitled  to  the  name  and  sacra  privata 
of  the  adopting  parent,  and  it  appears  that  the 
preservation  of  the  sacra  privata,  which  by  the 
laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  were  made  perpetual, 
was  frequently  one  of  the  reasons  for  a  childless 
person  adopting  a  son.  In  case  of  intestacy,  the 
adopted  child  would  be  the  heres  of  his  adoptive 
father.  He  became  the  brother  of  his  adoptive 
father's  daughter,  and  therefore  could  not  marry 
her ;  but  he  did  not  become  the  son  of  the  adoptive 
father's  wife,  for  adoption  only  gave  to  the  adopted 
son  the  jura  agnationis.  (Gaius,  i.  97 — 107  ;  Dig. 
1.  tit.  7  ;  Cic.  p.  Domo.) 

The  phrase  of  "  adoption  by  testament "  (Cic. 
Brut.  58)  seems  to  be  rather  a  misapplication  of 
the  term ;  for  though  a  man  or  woman  might  by 
testament  name  a  heres,  and  impose  the  condition 
of  the  heres  taking  the  name  of  the  testator  or 
testatrix,  this  so-called  adoption  could  not  produce 
the  effects  of  a  proper  adoption.  It  could  give  to 
the  person  so  said  to  be  adopted,  the  name  or  pro- 
perty of  the  testator  or  testatrix,  but  nothing  more. 
Niebuhr  (Lectures,  vol.  ii.  p.  100)  speaks  of  the 
testamentary  adoption  of  C.  Octavius  by  C.  Julius 
Caesar,  as  the  first  that  he  knew  of ;  but  the  pas- 
sage of  Cicero  in  the  Brutus  and  another  passage 
(Ad  Hirt.  viii.  8),  show  that  other  instances  had 
occurred  before.  A  person  on  passing  from  one 
gens  into  another,  and  taking  the  name  of  his  new 
familia,  generally  retained  the  name  of  his  old  gens 
also,  with  the  addition  to  it  of  the  termination 
anus.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  iii.  20,  and  the  note  of  Vic- 
torius.)  Thus,  C.  Octavius,  afterwards  the  Emperor 
Augustus,  upon  being  adopted  by  the  testament  of 
his  uncle  the  dictator,  assumed  the  name  of  Caius 
Julius  Caesar  Octavianus ;  but  he  caused  the 
adoption  to  be  confirmed  by  the  curiae.  As  to  the 
testamentary  adoption  of  C.  Octavius,  see  Drumann, 
GesehicMe  Moms,  vol.  i.  p.  337,  and  the  references 
there  given.  Livia  was  adopted  into  the  Julia 
gens  by  the  testament  of  Augustus  (Tac.  Ann. 
i.  8)  ;  and  it  was  not  stated  that  this  required  any 
confirmation.  But  things  were  changed  then.  The 
Lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppaea  gave  certain  privileges 
to  those  who  had  children,  among  which  privileges 
was  a  preference  in  being  appointed  to  the  praetor- 
ship  and  such  offices.  This  led  to  an  abuse  of  the 
practice  of  adoption ;  for  childless  persons  adopted 
children  in  order  to  qualify  themselves  for  such 
offices,  and  then  emancipated  their  adopted  chil- 
dren. This  abuse  was  checked  by  a  senatus 
consultum  in  the  time  of  Nero.  (Tac.  Ann.  xv.  19  ; 
Cic.  de  Off.  iii.  18,  ad  Att.  vii.  8  ;  Suet.  Jul.  Caes. 
83,  TVS.  2,  &c. ;  Heinec.  Syntagma ;  Dig.  36.  tit. 
l.s.63.)  [G.L.] 

ADORA'TIO  (Trpoo-Kivritris)  was  paid  to  the 
gods    in   the   following  manner :  —  The    person 
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stretched  out  his  right  hand  to  the  statue  of  the 
god  whom  he  wished  to  honour,  then  kissed  hii 
hand  and  waved  it  to  the  statue.  While  doing 
this  he  moved  round  his  whole  body,  for  which 
custom  Plutarch  (Num.  14)  gives  some  curious 
reasons ;  but  the  true  reason  probably  was,  that 
the  person  might  be  the  more  surely  put  into  com- 
munication with  the  deity,  as  it  was  uncertain 
where  he  would  reveal  himself  as  the  deus 
praesens.  It  was  also  the  practice  to  have  the 
head  and  ears  covered,  so  that  only  the  forepart  c 
the  face  remained  uncovered.  (Pfln.  JV.  H.  xxviii 
5;  Minucius  Felix,  2 ;  Lucret.  v.  1197.)  The 
adoratio  differed  from  the  oratio  or  prayers,  which 
were  offered  with  the  hands  folded  together  and 
stretched  out  to  the  gods,  the  natural  attitude  pre- 
scribed by  nature  to  the  suppliant,  and  which  we 
find  mentioned  by  Homer.  (II.  vii.  177;  uittkS- 
a-fiara  x€P«'/>  JEseh.  Prom.  1004;  caelo  supinas 
ferre  manus,  Hor.  Carm.  iii.  23. 1.)  The  adoration 
paid  to  the  Roman  emperors  was  borrowed  from 
the  eastern  mode  of  adoration,  and  consisted  in 
prostration  on  the  ground,  and  kissing  the  feet  and 
knees  of  the  emperor. 

ADROGA'TIO.     [Adoptio  (Roman).] 

ADSCRIPTI'VI.     [Accensi.] 

ADSERTOR.     [Assertor.] 

ADSESSOR.     [Assessor.] 

ADSIGNA'TIO.  [Agrariae  Leges  and 
Ager.] 

ADSTIPULA'TIO.     [Obligationes.] 

ADSTIPULA'TOR.     [Intercessio.] 

ADULTUS.     [Infans.] 

ADULTER'IUM,  adultery.  1.  Greek. 
Among  the  Athenians,  if  a  man  caught  another 
man  in  the  act  of  criminal  intercourse  (jxolx&o) 
with  his  wife,  he  might  kill  him  with  impunity ; 
and  the  law  was  also  the  same  with  respect  to  a 
concubine  (iraAAaK^).  He  might  also  inflict  other 
punishment  on  the  offender.  It  appears  that  among 
the  Athenians  there  was  no  adultery,  unless  a 
married  woman  was  concerned.  (Lysias,  'Tfarep  rov 
'EpctTocrflepot'S  4>oVoy.)  But  it  was  no  adultery  for 
a  man  to  have  connection  with  a  married  woman 
who  prostituted  herself,  or  who  was  engaged  in 
selling  any  thing  in  the  agora.  (Demosth.  Kara 
Neafpas,  c.  18.)  The  Roman  law  appears  to  have 
been  pretty  nearly  the  same.  (Paulus,  Sent.  Recept. 
vi.  tit.  26.)  The  husband  might,  if  he  pleased, 
take  a  sum  of  money  from  the  adulterer  by  way  of 
compensation,  and  detain  him  till  he  found  sureties 
for  the  payment.  If  the  alleged  adulterer  had 
been  unjustly  detained,  he  might  bring  an  action 
against  the  husband ;  and,  if  he  gained  his  cause, 
he  and  his  sureties  were  released.  If  he  failed, 
the  law  required  the  sureties  to  deliver  up  the 
adulterer  to  the  husband  before  the  court,  to  do 
what  he  pleased  with  him,  except  that  he  was  not 
to  use  a  knife  or  dagger.  (Demosth.  KaT&  Neaip. 
18.) 

The  husband  might  also  prosecute  the  adulterer 
in  the  action  called  fxotx^ias  ypatp-f].  If  the  act  of 
adultery  was  proved,  the  husband  could  no  longer 
cohabit  with  his  wife  tinder  pain  of  losing  his 
privileges  of  a  citizen  (jkri}iia).  The  adulteress  was 
excluded  even  from  those  temples  which  foreign 
women  and  slaves  were  allowed  to  enter ;  and  if 
she  was  seen  there,  any  one  might  treat  her  as  he 
pleased,  provided  he  did  not  kill  her  or  mutilate 
her.  (Dem.  Kara  Neccfp,  c.  22;  Aeschuv  Karti 
Tiwpx.  c.  36.) 
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2.  Roman.  Adulterium  properly  signifies,  in 
the  Roman  law,  the  offence  committed  by  a  man, 
married  or  unmarried,  having  sexual  intercourse 
with  another  man's  wife.  Stuprum  (called  by 
the  Greeks  QBopa)  signifies  the  commerce  with  a 
widow  or  a  virgin.  It  was  the  condition  of  the 
female  which  determined  the  legal  character  of 
adultery ;  there  was  no  adultery  unless  the  female 
was  married.  It  is  stated,  however  (Dig.  48. 
tit.  5.  s.  13),  that  a  woman  might  commit  adultery 
whether  she  was  "  justa  uxor  sive  injusta,"  the 
meaning  of  which  is  not  quite  certain ;  but  pro- 
bably it  means  whether  she  was  living  in  a  mar- 
riage recognised  as  a  marriage  by  the  Roman  law 
or  merely  by  the  jus  gentium.  The  male  who 
committed  adultery  was  adulter,  the  female  was 
adultera.  The  Latin  writers  were  puzzled  about 
the  etymology  of  the  word  adulterium  ;  but  if  we 
look  to  its  various  significations  besides  that  of 
illegal  sexual  commerce,  we  may  safely  refer  it  to 
the  same  root  as  that  which  appears  in  adultus. 
The  notion  is  that  of  "growing  to,"  "fixing,"  or 
"  fastening  to,"  one  thing  on  another  and  extra- 
neous thing:  hence,  among  other  meanings,  the 
Romans  used  adulterium  and  adulteratio  as  we 
use  the  word  "adulteration,"  to  express  the  cor- 
rupting of  a  thing  by  mixing  something  with  it  of 
less  value. 

In  the  time  of  Augustus  a  lex  was  enacted 
(probably  B.  c.  17),  intitled  Lex  Julia  de  Adul- 
teriis  coercendis,  the  first  chapter  of  which  repealed 
some  prior  enactments  on  the  same  subject,  with 
the  provisions  of  which  prior  enactments  we  are, 
however,  unacquainted.  Horace  (Carm.  iv.  5.  21) 
alludes  to  the  Julian  law.  In  this  law,  the  terms 
adulterium  and  stuprum  are  used  indifferently ;  but, 
strictly  speaking,  these  two  terms  differed  as  above 
stated.  The  chief  provisions  of  this  law  may  be 
collected  from  the  Digest  (48.  tit.  5),  from  Paulus 
(Sentent.  Recept.  ii  tit.  26.  ed.  Schulting),  and  Bris- 
sonius  (Ad  Legem  JuliamDeAdulteriis,  Lib.  Sing.). 

It  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  enactments  re- 
pealed by  the  Julian  law  contained  special  penal 
provisions  against  adultery;  and  it  is  also  not 
improbable  that,  by  the  old  law  or  custom,  if  the 
adulterer  was  caught  in  the  fact,  he  was  at  the 
mercy  of  the  injured  husband,  and  that  the  hus- 
band might  punish  with  death  his  adulterous  wife. 
(Dionys.  ii.  25  ;  Suet.  Tib.  35.)  It  seems,  also, 
that  originally  the  act  of  adultery  might  be  pro- 
secuted by  any  person,  as  being  a  public  offence  ; 
but  under  the  emperors  the  right  of  prosecution 
was  limited  to  the  husband,  father,  brother,  pa- 
truus,  and  avunculus  of  the  adulteress. 

By  the  Julian  law,  if  a  husband  kept  his  wife 
after  an  act  of  adultery  was  known  to  him,  and  let 
the  adulterer  off,  he  was  guilty  of  the  offence  of 
lenocinium.  The  husband  or  father  in  whose 
power  the  adulteress  was,  had  sixty  days  allowed 
for  commencing  proceedings  against  the  wife,  after 
which  time  any  other  person  might  prosecute. 
(Tacit.  Ann,  ii.  85.)  A  woman  convicted  of 
adultery  was  mulcted  in  half  of  her  dos  and  the 
third  part  of  her  property  (bona),  and  banished 
(relegata)  to  some  miserable  island,  such  as  Seri- 
phos,  for  instance.  The  adulterer  was  mulcted  in 
half  his  property,  and  banished  in  like  manner, 
but  not  to  the  same  island  as  the  woman.  The 
adulterer  and  adulteress  were  subjected  also  to 
civil  incapacities  ;  but  this  law  did  not  inflict  the 
punishment  of  death  on  either  party  ;  and  in  those 
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instances  under  the  emperors  in  which  death  was 
inflicted,  it  must  be  considered  as  an  extraordinary 
punishment,  and  beyond  the  provisions  of  the 
Julian  law.  (Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  50,  iii.  24 ;  J.  Lips. 
Bxcurs.  ad  Tacit.  Ann.  iv.  42 ;  Noodt,  Op.  Omn.  i. 
286,  &c.)  But  by  a  constitution  of  Constantine 
(Cod.  ix.  30,  if  it  is  genuine),  the  offence  in  the 
adulterer  was  made  capital.  By  the  legislation  of 
Justinian  (Nov.  134.  c.  10),  the  law  of  Con- 
stantine was  probably  only  confirmed;  but  the 
adulteress  was  put  into  a  convent,  after  being  first 
whipped.  If  her  husband  did  not  take  her  out  in 
two  years,  she  was  compelled  to  assume  the  habit, 
and  to  spend  the  rest  of  her  life  in  the  convent. 

The  Julian  law  permitted  the  father  (both 
adoptive  and  natural)  to  kill  the  adulterer  and 
adulteress  in  certain  cases,  as  to  which  there  were 
several  nice  distinctions  established  by  the  law. 
If  the  father  killed  only  one  of  the  parties,  he 
brought  himself  within  the  penalties  of  the  Cor- 
nelian law  De  Sicariis.  The  husband  might  kill 
persons  of  a  certain  class,  described  in  the  law, 
whom  he  caught  in  the  act  of  adultery  with  his 
wife  ;  but  he  could  not  kill  his  wife.  The  hus- 
band, by  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  Julian  law,  could 
detain  for  twenty  hours  the  adulterer  whom  he 
had  caught  in  the  fact,  for  the  purpose  of  calling 
in  witnesses  to  prove  the  adultery.  If  the  wife 
was  divorced  for  adultery,  the  husband  was  in- 
titled  to  retain  part  of  the  dos.  (Ulpian,  Fr.  vi. 
12.)  The  authorities  for  the  Lex  Julia  de  Adul- 
teriis,  both  ancient  and  modern,  are  collected  by 
Rein,  Das  Criminalrecht  der  Homer,  1844.  [G.  L.] 

ADVERSA'RIA,  note-book,  memorandum- 
book,  posting-book,  in  which  the  Romans  entered 
memoranda  of  any  importance,  especially  of  money 
received  and  expended,  which  were  afterwards 
transcribed,  usually  every  month,  into  a  kind  ol 
ledger.  (Tabulae  justae,  codex  accepti  et  expensi.) 
They  were  probably  called  Adversaria,  because 
they  lay  always  open  before  the  eyes.  (Cicp.  Hose. 
Com.  3  ;  Prop,  iii  23.  20.) 

ADVERSA'RIUS.     [Actor.] 

ADU'NATI  (aSvvaTot),  persons  supported  by 
the  Athenian  state,  who,  on  account  of  infirmity  or 
bodily  defects,  were  unable  to  obtain  a  livelihood. 
The  sum  which  they  received  from  the  state  ap- 
pears to  have  varied  at  different  times.  In  the 
time  of  Lysias  and  Aristotle,  one  obolus  a  day 
was  given  ;  but  it  appears  to  have  been  afterwards 
increased  to  two  oboli.  The  bounty  was  restricted 
to  persons  whose  property  was  under  three  minae. 
It  was  awarded  by  a  decree  of  the  people  ;  but 
the  examination  of  the  individuals  belonged  to  the 
senate  of  the  Five  Hundred :  the  payments  were 
made  by  prytaneias.  Peisistratus  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  to  introduce  a  law  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  those  persons  who  had  been  mutilated  in 
war  ;  but,  according  to  others,  this  provision  de- 
rived its  origin  from  a  law  of  Solon.  (Plut.  Solon. 
31  ;  Schol.  ad  Aesck.  vol.  iii.  p.  738,  ed.  Reiske  ; 
Aesch.  c.  Tim.  p.  123  ;  Harpocrat.  Suid.  Hesych. 
s.  v.  ;  Lysias,  'Tirep  rod  'ASvvdrou,  a  speech 
written  for  an  individual  in  order  to  prove  that  he 
was  intitled  to  be  supported  by  the  state  ;  Bdckh, 
Public  Earn,  of  Athens,  p.  242,  &c.  2nd  edit.) 

ADVOCA'TUS  seems  originally  to  have  signi- 
fied any  person  who  gave  another  his  aid  in  any 
affair  or  business,  as  a  witness  for  instance  (Varr. 
De  Re  Rust.  ii.  c.  5)  ;  or  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
and  protecting  him  in  taking  possession  of  a  piece 
c 
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of  property.  (Cic  pro  Caecin.  c.  8.)  It  was 
also  used  to  express  a  person  who  gave  Ms  advice 
and  aid  to  another  in  the  management  of  a  cause, 
as  a  juris-consultus  did  ;  hut  the  word  did  not 
signify  the  orator  or  patronus  who  made  the  speech 
(Cic.  de  Oral.  ii.  74)  in  the  time  of  Cicero.  Under 
the  emperors,  it  signified  a  person  who  in  any  way 
assisted  in  the  conduct  of  a  cause  (Dig.  50.  tit.  13. 
s.  1),  and  was  sometimes  equivalent  to  orator. 
(Tacit.  Ann.  x.  6.)  The  advocate  had  then  a  fee, 
which  was  called  honorarium.  [Orator,  Pa- 
tronus, Lex  Cincia.] 

The  advocates  is  defined  hy  Ulpian  (Dig.  50, 
tit.  13)  to  be  any  person  who  aids  another  in  the 
conduct  of  a  suit  or  action  ;  but  under  the  empire 
the  jurisconsulti  no  longer  acted  as  advocates,  in 
the  old  sense  of  that  term.  They  had  attained  a 
higher  position  than  that  which  they  held  under 
the  republic 

The  advocatus  fisci  was  an  important  officer 
established  by  Hadrianus.  (Spart.  Hadrian.  60.) 
It  was  his  business  to  look  after  the  interests  of 
the  fiscus  or  the  imperial  treasury,  and,  among 
other  things,  to  maintain  its  title  to  bona  caduca. 
The  various  meanings  of  advocatus  in  the  Middle 
Ages  are  given  by  Du  Cange,  Gloss.  (Dig.  28. 
tit.  4.  s.  3 ;  Hollweg,  Handbueh  des  Cwilproxesses, 
p.  196.)  [G.L.] 

A'DYTUM.     [Templum.] 

AEACEIA  (aW/ceio),  a  festival  of  the  Aegi- 
netans  in  honour  of  Aeacus,  the  details  of  which 
are  not  known.  The  victor  in  the  games  which 
were  solemnised  on  the  occasion,  consecrated  his 
chaplet  in  the  magnificent  temple  of  Aeacus. 
(Schol.  ad  Find.  01.  vii.  156,  xiii.  155 ;  Miiller, 
Aeginetica,  p.  140.)  [L.  S.j 

AEDES.     [Domus;  Templum.] 

AEDES  VITIO'SAE,  RUINO'SAE.  [Dam- 
num Infectum.] 

AEDI'CULAE,  signifies  in  the  singular,  a  room, 
but  in  the  plural,  a  small  house.  It  is,  however, 
more  frequently  used  in  the  sense  of  a  shrine,  at- 
tached to  the  walls  of  temples  or  houses,  in  which 
the  statue  of  a  deity  was  placed.  The  aediculae 
attached  to  houses,  sometimes  contained  the  pe- 
nates  of  the  house,  but  more  frequently  the 
guardian  gods  of  the  street  in  which  they  were 
placed.     (Liv.  xxxv.  41  ;  Petron.  29.) 

AEDI'LES  (&.yopav6{wi).  The  name  of  these 
functionaries  is  said  to  be  derived  from  their 
having  the  care  of  the  temple  (pedes)  of  Ceres. 
The  aediles  were  originally  two  in  number,  and 
called  aediles  plebeii ;  they  were  elected  from  the 
plebes,  and  the  institution  of  the  office  dates  from 
the  same  time  as  that  of  the  tribuni  plebis,  b.  c. 
494.  Their  duties  at  first  seem  to  have  been 
merely  ministerial ;  they  were  the  assistants  of 
the  tribunes  in  such  matters  as  the  tribunes  en- 
trusted to  them,  among  which  are  enumerated  the 
hearing  of  causes  of  smaller  importance.  At  an 
early  period  after  their  institution  (b.  c.  446),  we 
find  them  appointed  the  keepers  of  the  senatus 
consulta,  which  the  consuls  had  hitherto  arbitrarily 
siippressed  or  altered.  (Liv.  iii.  55.)  They  were 
also  the  keepers  of  the  plebiscita.  Other  functions 
were  gradually  entrusted  to  them,  and  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  distinguish  their  duties  from  some 
of  those  which  belong  to  the  censors  ;  nor  to  dis- 
tinguish all  the  duties  of  the  plebeian  and  curule 
aediles,  after  the  establishment  of  the  curule 
aedileship.    They  had  the  general  superintendence 
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of  buildings,  both  sacred  and  private  :  under  this 
power  they  provided  for  the  support  and  repair  of 
temples,  curias,  &c,  and  took  care  that  private 
buildings  which  were  in  a  ruinous  state  (aedes 
vitiosae,  ruinosae)  were  repaired  by  the  owners,  or 
pulled  down.  The  superintendence  over  the  supply 
and  distribution  of  water  at  Rome  was,  at  an  early 
period,  a  matter  of  public  administration.  Ac 
cording  to  Frontinus,  this  was  the  duty  of  the 
censors  ;  but  when  there  were  no  censors,  it  was 
within  the  province  of  the  aediles.  The  care  of 
each  particular  source  or  supply  was  farmed  to  un- 
dertakers (redemptores),  and  all  that  they  did  was 
subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  censors  or  the 
aediles.  (De  Aquaeduct.  Rom.  lib.  ii.)  The  care  of 
the  streets  and  pavements,  with  the  cleansing  and 
draining  of  the  city,  belonged  to  the  aediles,  and 
the  care  of  the  cloacae.  They  had  the  office  of 
distributing  corn  among  the  plebes,  which  was 
sometimes  given  gratuitously,  sometimes  sold  at  a 
cheap  rate  ;  hut  this  distribution  of  corn  at  Rome 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  duty  of  purchasing 
or  procuring  it  from  foreign  parts,  which  was  per- 
formed by  the  consuls,  quaestors,  and  praetors,  and 
sometimes  by  an  extraordinary  magistrate,  as  the 
praefectus  annonae.  The  aediles  had  to  see  that 
the  public  lands  were  not  improperly  used,  and 
that  the  pasture-grounds  of  the  state  were  not 
trespassed  on  ;  and  they  had  power  to  punish  by 
fine  any  unlawful  act  in  this  respect.  The  fines 
were  employed  in  paving  roads,  and  in  other 
public  purposes.  They  had  a  general  superin- 
tendence over  buying  and  selling,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, the  supervision  of  the  markets,  of  things 
exposed  to  sale,  such  as  slaves,  and  of  weights  and 
measures :  from  this  part  of  their  duty  is  derived 
the  name  under  which  the  aediles  are  mentioned 
by  the  Greek  writers  (hyopavSfwi).  It  was  their 
business  to  see  that  no  new  deities  or  religious 
rites  were  introduced  into  the  city,  to  look  after 
the  observance  of  religious  ceremonies,  and  the 
celebrations  of  the  ancient  feasts  and  festivals. 
The  general  superintendence  of  police  compre- 
hended the  duty  of  preserving  order,  decency,  and 
the  inspection  of  the  baths,  and  houses  of  enter- 
tainment, of  brothels,  and  of  prostitutes.  The 
aediles  had  various  officers  under  them,  as  prae- 
cones,  scribae,  and  viatores. 

The  Aediles  Curules,  who  were  also  two  in 
number,  were  originally  chosen  only  from  the  pa- 
tricians, afterwards  alternately  from  the  patricians 
and  the  plebes,  and  at  last  indifferently  from 
both.  (Liv.  vii.  1.)  The  office  of  curule  aediles 
was  instituted  b.  c.  365,  and,  according  to  Livy 
on  the  occasion  of  the  plebeian  aediles  refusing  to 
consent  to  celebrate  the  ludi  maximi  for  the  space 
of  four  days  instead  of  three  ;  upon  which  a 
senatus  consultum  was  passed,  by  which  two 
aediles  were  to  be  chosen  from  the  patricians. 
From  this  time  four  aediles,  two  plebeian  and 
two  curule,  were  annually  elected.  (Liv.  vi.  42.) 
The  distinctive  honours  of  the  aediles  curules 
were,  the  sella  curulis,  from  whence  their  title  is 
derived,  the  toga  praetexta,  precedence  in  speaking 
in  the  senate,  and  the  jus  imaginum.  (Cic. 
Verr.  v.  14.)  Only  the  aediles  curules  had  the 
jus  edicendi,  or  the  power  of  promulgating  edicta 
(Gaius,  i.  6)  ;  but  the  rules  comprised  in  their 
edicta  served  for  the  guidance  of  all  the  aediles. 
The  edicta  of  the  curule  aediles  were  founded  on 
their  authority  as  superintendents  of  the  markcta, 
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and  of  buying  and  selling  in  general.  Accordingly, 
their  edicts  had  mainly,  or  perhaps  solely,  reference 
to  the  rules  as  to  buying  and  selling,  and  contracts 
for  bargain  and  sale.  They  were  the  foundation 
of  the  actiones  aediliciae,  among  which  are  included 
the  actio  redhibitoria,  and  quanti  minoris.  (Dig.  21. 
tit.  1.  DeAedilieio  Edieto  ;  Gell.  iv.  2.)  A  great 
part  of  the  provisions  of  the  aediles'  edict  relate' to 
the  buying  and  selling  of  slaves.  The  persons 
both  of  the  plebeian  and  curule  aediles  were  sa- 
crosancti.     (Liv.  iii.  55.) 

It  seems  that  after  the  appointment  of  the 
curule  aediles,  the  functions  formerly  exercised 
by  the  plebeian  aediles  were  exercised,  with  some 
few  exceptions,  by  all  the  aediles  indifferently. 
Within  five  days  after  being  elected  or  entering 
on  office,  they  were  required  to  determine  by  lot, 
or  by  agreement  among  themselves,  what  parts  of 
the  city  each  should  take  under  his  superintend- 
ence ;  and  each  aedile  alone  had  the  care  of 
looking  after  the  paving  and  cleansing  of  the 
streets,  and  other  matters,  it  may  be  presumed,  of 
the  same  local  character  within  his  district.  (Tabid. 
Heracl.  ed.  Mazoch.) 

In  the  superintendence  of  the  public  festivals 
and  solemnities,  there  was  a  further  distinction 
between  the  two  sets  of  aediles.  Many  of  these 
festivals,  such  as  those  of  Flora  (Cic.  Verr.  v.  14  ; 
Ovid.  Fast.  v.  278,  &c.)  and  Ceres,  were  superin- 
tended by  either  set  of  aediles  indifferently  ;  but 
the  plebeian  games  (plebeii  ludi)  were  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  plebeian  aediles  (Liv.  xxxi. 
50.),  who  had  an  allowance  of  money  for  that 
purpose  ;  and  the  fines  levied  on  the  pecuarii, 
and  others,  seem  to  have  been  appropriated  to 
these  among  other  public  purposes.  (Liv.  x.  23  ; 
xxvii.  6  ;  Ovid.  Fast.  v.  278,  &c)  The  celebra- 
tion of  the  Ludi  magni  or  Romani,  of  the  Ludi 
scenici,  and  the  Ludi  Megalesii  or  Megalenses, 
belonged  specially  to  the  curule  aediles  (Liv. 
xxxi.  50  ;  and  the  Didascaliae  to  the  plays  of 
Terence),  and  it  was  on  such  occasions  that  they 
often  incurred  a  prodigious  expense,  with  the  view 
of  pleasing  the  people  and  securing  their  rotes  in 
future  elections.  This  extravagant  expenditure  of 
the  aediles  arose  after  the  close  of  the  second 
Punic  war,  and  increased  with  the  opportunities 
which  individuals  had  of  enriching  themselves 
after  the  Roman  arms  were  carried  into  Greece, 
Africa,  and  Spain.  Even  the  prodigality  of  the  em- 
perors hardly  surpassed  that  of  individual  curule 
aediles  under  the  republic ;  such  as  C.  Julius 
Caesar  (Plut.  Caesar,  5)  afterwards  the  dictator, 
P.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Spinther  ;  and,  above  all, 
M.  Aemilius  Scaurus,  whose  expenditure  was  not 
limited  to  bare  show,  but  comprehended  objects 
of  public  utility,  as  the  reparation  of  walls,  dock- 
yards, ports,  and  aquaeducts.  (Cic.  de  Off.  ii.  17  ; 
Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiii.  3,  xxxvi.  15.)  An  instance  is 
mentioned  by  Dion  Cassius  (xliii.  48)  of  the  Ludi 
Megalesii  being  superintended  by  the  plebeian 
aediles ;  but  it  was  done  pursuant  to  a  senatus 
consultum,  and  thus  the  particular  exception  con- 
firms the  general  rule. 

In  B.  c.  45,  Julius  Caesar  caused  two  curule 
aediles  and  four  plebeian  aediles  to  be  elected  ; 
and  thenceforward,  at  least  so  long  as  the  office  of 
aedile  was  of  any  importance,  six  aediles  were 
annually  elected.  The  two  new  plebeian  aediles 
were 'called  Cereales,  and  their  duty  was  to  look 
after  the  supolv  of  corn.     Though  their  office  may 
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not  have  been  of  any  great  importance  after  the 
institution  of  a  praefectus  annonae  by  Augustus 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  existed  for  several  cen- 
turies, and  at  least  as  late  as  the  time  of  Gordian. 

The  aediles  belonged  to  the  class  of  the 
minores  magistrates.  Dionysius  states  that  the 
aediles  were  originally  chosen  at  the  comitia 
curiata  (ix.  43)  ;  but  this  is  not  probable.  The 
plebeian  aediles  were  originally  chosen  at  the 
comitia  centuriata,  but  afterwards  at  the  comitia 
tributa  (Dionys.  vi.  90.  ix.  43.  49  ;  Liv.  ii.  56, 
57),  in  which  comitia  the  curule  aediles  also  were 
chosen,  at  the  same  time  (Plut.  Marius,  5);  but 
it  appears  that  there  was  a  separate  voting  for 
the  curule  and  the  plebeian  aediles,  and  that  the 
curule  aediles  were  elected  first.  It  appears  that 
until  the  lex  annalis  was  passed,  a  Roman  citizen 
might  be  a  candidate  for  any  office  after  completing 
his  twenty-seventh  year.  This  lex  annalis,  which 
was  passed  at  the  instance  of  the  tribune  L. 
Villius  Tappulus,  B.  c.  180,  fixed  the  age  at  which 
each  office  might  be  enjoyed.  (Liv.  xl.  44.) 
The  passage  of  Livy  does  not  mention  what  were 
the  ages  fixed  by  this  law  ;  but  it  is  collected 
from  various  passages  of  Roman  writers,  that  the 
age  fixed  for  the  aedileship  was  thirty-six.  This, 
at  least,  was  the  age  at  which  a  man  could  be  a 
candidate  for  the  curule  aedileship,  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  there  was  a  different  rule  for  the 
plebeian  aedileship.  In  Cicero's  time,  the  aediles 
were  elected  some  time  in  July,  the  usual  place  of 
election  was  the  Field  of  Mars  (Campus  Martius), 
and  the  presiding  magistrate  was  a  consul. 

The  aediles  existed  under  the  emperors  ;  but 
their  powers  were  gradually  diminished,  and  their 
functions  exercised  by  new  officers  created  by  the 
emperors.  After  the  battle  of  Actium,  Augustus 
appointed  a  praefectus  urbi,  who  exercised  the 
general  police,  which  had  formerly  been  one  of  the 
duties  of  the  aediles.  Augustus  also  took  from 
the  aediles,  or  exercised  himself,  the  office  of 
superintending  the  religious  rites,  and  the  banish- 
ing from  the  city  of  all  foreign  ceremonials  ;  he 
also  assumed  the  superintendence  of  the  temples, 
and  thus  may  be  said  to  have  destroyed  the  aedile- 
ship by  depriving  it  of  its  old  and  original  func- 
tion. This  will  serve  to  explain  the  fact  men- 
tioned by  Dion  Cassius  (lv.  24),  that  no  one 
was  willing  to  hold  so  contemptible  an  office,  and 
Augustus  was  therefore  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  compelling  persons  to  take  it :  persons  were  ac- 
cordingly chosen  by  lot,  out  of  those  who  had 
served  the  office  of  quaestor  and  tribune  ;  and  this 
was  done  more  than  once.  The  last  recorded  in- 
stance of  the  splendours  of  the  aedileship  is  the 
administration  of  Agrippa,  who  volunteered  to  take 
the  office,  and  repaired  all  the  public  buildings  and 
all  the  roads  at  his  own  expense,  without  drawing 
anything  from  the  treasury.  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  43 ; 
Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi.  15.)  The  aedileship  had, 
however,  lost  its  true  character  before  this  time. 
Agrippa  had  already  been  consul  before  he  accepted 
the  office  of  aedile,  and  his  munificent  expenditure 
in  this  nominal  office  was  the  close  of  the  splendour 
of  the  aedileship.  Augustus  appointed  the  curule 
aediles  specially  to  the  office  of  putting  out  fires, 
and  placed  a  body  of  600  slaves  at  their  command; 
but  the  praefecti  vigilum  afterwards  performed  this 
duty.  In  like  manner  the  curatores  viarum  were 
appointed  by  him  to  superintend  the  roads  near 
the  city,  and  the  quatuorviri  to  superintend  those 
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within  Rome.  The  curatores  operum  publicorum 
and  the  curatores  alvei  Tiberis,  also  appointed  by 
Augustus,  stripped  the  aediles  of  the  remaining 
few  duties  that  might  be  called  honourable.  They 
lost  also  the  superintendence  of  wells,  or  springs, 
and  of  the  aquaeducts.  (Frontinus  ii.  De  Aquae- 
ductibus.)  They  retained,  under  the  early  em- 
perors, a  kind  of  police,  for  the  purpose  of  repress- 
ing open  licentiousness  and  disorder :  thus  the 
baths,  eating-houses,  and  brothels  were  still  sub- 
ject to  their  inspection,  and  the  registration  of 
prostitutes  was  still  within  their  duties.  (Tacit. 
Annul,  ii.  85.)  We  read  of  the  aediles  under 
Augustus  making  search  after  libellous  books,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  burnt ;  and  also  under 
Tiberius  (Tacit.  Ann.  iv.  35.) 

The  coloniae,  and  the  municipia  of  the  later 
period,  had  also  their  aediles,  whose  numbers  and 
functions  varied  in  different  places.  They  seem, 
however,  as  to  their  powers  and  duties,  to  have  re- 
sembled the  aediles  of  Rome.  They  were  chosen 
annually.  {De  Aedil.  Col,  &c.  Otto.  Lips.  1732.) 

The  history,  powers,  and  duties  of  the  aediles 
are  stated  with  great  minuteness  by  Schubert,  De 
Romanorum  Aedilibus,  lib.  iv.  Regimontii,  1828. 
See  also  Wunder,  De  Romanorum  Comitiis  Aedi- 
lium  Curulium,  in  his  edition  of  Cicero's  Oration 
Pro  Cn.  Plancio,  Leipzig,  1830.  [G.  L.] 

AEDI'TUI,  AEDI'TUMI,  AEDI'TIMI 
{vtunopoi,  foKopot),  persons  who  took  care  of  the 
temples,  and  attended  to  the  cleaning  of  them. 
Notwithstanding  this  menial  service,  they  partook 
of  the  priestly  character,  and  are  sometimes  even 
called  priests  by  the  Greek  grammarians.  (Suid. 
Hesych.  Etym.  M.  s.v.  (dxopos  ;  Pollux,  i.  14.) 
In  many  cases  they  were  women,  as  Timo  in 
Herodotus  (vi.  134),  who  also  speaks  of  her  as 
{mo(dxopos,  from  which  it  is  clear  that  in  some 
places  several  of  these  priests  must  have  been  at- 
tached to  one  and  the  same  temple,  and  that  they 
differed  among  themselves  in  rank.  Subsequently 
the  menial  services  connected  with  the  office  of  the 
Neocori  were  left  to  slaves,  and  the  latter  became  a 
title  given  to  priestly  officers  of  high  rank,  of  whom  an 
account  is  given  in  a  separate  article.  [Neocori.] 
The  aeditui  lived  in  the  temples,  or  near  them, 
and  acted  as  ciceroni  to  those  persons  who 
wished  to  see  them.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi.  4.  §  10 ; 
Cic.  Verr.  iv.  44;  Liv.  xxx.  17;  Schol.  ad  Hor. 
Ep.  ii.  1.  230.)  In  ancient  times  the  aeditui  were 
citizens,  but  under  the  emperors  freedmen.  (Serv. 
ad  Virg.  Aen.  ix.  648.) 

AEGINETA'RUM  FE'RIAE  {klywnrmv 
ioprii),  a  festival  in  honour  of  Poseidon,  which 
lasted  sixteen  days,  during  which  time  every 
family  took  its  meals  quietly  and  alone,  no  slave 
being  allowed  to  wait,  and  no  stranger  invited  to 
partake  of  them.  From  the  circumstance  of  each 
family  being  closely  confined  to  itself,  those  who 
solemnised  this  festival  were  called  /wvoipdyoi. 
Plutarch  {Quaest.  Gfraec.  44)  traces  its  origin  to  the 
Trojan  war,  and  says  that,  as  many  of  the  Aeginetans 
had  lost  their  lives,  partly  in  the  siege  of  Troy  and 
partly  on  their  return  home,  those  who  reached 
their  native  island  were  received  indeed  with  joy 
by  their  kinsmen  ;  but  in  order  to  avoid  hurting 
the  feelings  of  those  families  who  had  to  lament 
the  loss  of  their  friends,  they  thought  it  proper 
neither  to  show  their  joy  nor  to  offer  any  sacrifices 
in  public.  Every  family,  therefore,  entertained 
privately  their  friends   who  had  returned,  and 
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acted  themselves  as  attendants,  though  not  with- 
out rejoicings.  [L.  S.] 

AEGIS  (alyls),  the  shield  of  Zeus,  signifies 
literally  a  goat-skin,  and  is  formed  on  the  same 
analogy  with  vtSpis,  a  fawn-skin.  (Herod,  iv.  1 89.) 
According  to  ancient  mythology,  the  aegis  worn  by 
Zeus  was  the  hide  of  the  goat  Amaltheia,  which 
had  suckled  him  in  his  infancy.  Hyginus  relates 
(Astron.  Poet.  13),  that,  when  he  was  preparing 
to  resist  the  Titans,  he  was  directed,  if  he  wished 
to  conquer,  to  wear  a  goat-skin  with  the  head  of 
the  Gorgon.  To  this  particular  goat-skin  the  term 
aegis  was  afterwards  confined.  Homer  always  re- 
presents it  as  part  of  the  armour  of  Zeus,  whom  on 
this  account  he  distinguishes  by  the  epithet  aegis- 
bearing  (aiyloxos).  He,  however,  asserts,  that  it 
was  borrowed  on  different  occasions  both  by  Apollo 
{II.  xv.  229,  307—318,  360,  xxiv.  20),  and  by 
Athena  {II.  ii.  447—449,  xviii.  204,  xri.  400). 

The  skins  of  various  quadrupeds  having  been 
used  by  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Greece 
for  clothing  and  defence,  we  cannot  wonder  that 
the  goat-skin  was  employed  in  the  same  manner. 
It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  heavy 
shields  of  the  ancient  Greeks  were  in  part  sup- 
ported by  a  belt  or  strap  {-rehaiuiv,  balteus)  passing 
over  the  right  shoulder,  and,  when  not  elevated 
with  the  shield,  descending  transversely  to  the  left 
hip.  In  order  that  a  goat-skin  might  serve  this 
purpose,  two  of  its  legs  would  probably  be  tied 
over  the  right  shoulder  of  the  wearer,  the  other 
extremity  being  fastened  to  the  inside  of  the  shield. 
In  combat  the  left  arm  would  be  passed  under  the 
hide,  and  would  raise  it  together  with  the  shield, 
as  is  shown  in  a  marble  statue  of  Athena,  pre- 
served in  the  museum  at  Naples,  which,  from  its 
style  of  art,  may  be  reckoned  among  the  most  an- 
cient in  existence. 


Other  statues  of  Athena  represent  her  in  a  state 
of  repose,  and  with  the  goat-skin  falling  obliquely 
from  its  loose  fastening  over  her  right  shoulder,  so 
as  to  pass  round  the  body  under  the  left  arm.  The 
annexed  figure  is  taken  from  a  colossal  statue  of 
Athena  at  Dresden. 
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Another  mode  of  wearing  this  garment,  also  of 
peaceful  expression,  is  seen  in  a  statue  of  Athena 
at  Dresden,  of  still  higher  antiquity  than  that  last 
referred  to,  and  in  the  very  ancient  image  of  the 
same  goddess  from  the  temple  of  Zeus  at  Aegina. 
In  both  of  these  the  aegis  covers  the  right  as  well 
as  the  left  shoulder,  the  breast,  and  the  back,  fall- 
ing behind  so  as  almost  to  reach  the  feet.  Schorn 
(in  Bottiger's  AmdUhea^  ii.  215)  considers  this  as 
the  original  form  of  the  aegis. 

By  a  figure  of  speech,  Homer  uses  the  term 
aegis  to  denote  not  only  the  goat-skin,  which  it 
properly  signified,  but  together  with  it  the  shield 
to  which  it  belonged.  By  thus  understanding  the 
word,  it  is  easy  to  comprehend  both  why  Athena 
is  said  to  throw  her  father's  aegis  around  her 
shoulders  (II.  v.  738,  xviii.  204),  and  why  on  one 
occasion  Apollo  is  said  to  hold  it  in  his  hand  and 
to  shake  it  so  as  to  terrify  and  confound  the 
Greeks  (B.  xv.  229.  307—321),  and  on  another 
occasion  to  cover  with  it  the  dead  body  of  Hector 
in  order  to  protect  it  from  insult  (xxiv.  20).  In 
these  passages  we  must  suppose  the  aegis  to  mean 
the  shield,  together  with  the  large  expanded  skin 
or  belt  by  which  it  was  suspended  from  the  right 
shoulder. 

As  the  Greeks  prided  themselves  greatly  on  the 
rich  and  splendid  ornaments  of  their  shields,  they 
supposed  the  aegis  to  be  adorned  in  a  style  cor- 
responding to  the  might  and  majesty  of  the  father 
of  the  gods.  In  the  middle  of  it  was  fixed  the 
appalling  Gorgon's  head  (II.  v.'  741),  and  its 
border  was  surrounded  with  golden  tassels 
(frfoavoi),  each  of  which  was  worth  a  hecatomb 
(ii.  446—449).  In  the  figures  above  exhibited, 
the  serpents  of  the  Gorgon's  head  are  transferred 
to  the  border  of  the  skin. 

By  the  later  poets  and  artists,  the  original  con- 
ception of  the  aegis  appears  to  have  been  for- 
gotten or  disregarded.  They  represent  it  as  a 
breast-plate  covered  with  metal  in  the  form  of 
scales,  not  used  to  support  the  shield,  but  extend- 
ing equally  on  both  sides  from  shoulder  to 
shoulder  ;  as  in  the  annexed  figure,  taken  from  a 
statue  at  Florence. 

With  this  appearance  the  descriptions  of  the 
aegis  by  the  Latin  poets  generally  correspond. 
(Virg.  Am.  viii.  435—438  ;  Val.  Flacc.  vi.  174  ; 
Sid.  Apoll.  Carm.  15  ;  Sil.  Ital.  ix.  442.) 


It  is  remarkable  that,  although  the  aegis  pro. 
perly  belonged  to  Zeus,  yet  we  seldom  find  it  as 
an  attribute  of  Zeus  in  works  of  art.  There  is, 
however,  in  the  museum  at  Leyden,  a  marble  statue 
of  Zeus,  found  at  Utica,  in  which  the  aegis  hangs 
over  his  left  shoulder.  The  annexed  figure  is  taken 
from  an  ancient  cameo.  Zeus  is  here  represented 
with  the  aegis  wrapt  round  the  fore  part  of  his 
left  arm.  The  shield  is  placed  underneath  it,  at 
his  feet. 


The  Roman  emperors  also  assumed  the  aegis, 
intending  thereby  to  exhibit  themselves  in  the 
character  of  Jupiter.  Of  this  the  armed  statue  of 
Hadrian  in  the  British  Museum  presents  an  ex- 
ample. In  these  cases  the  more  recent  Roman 
conception  of  the  aegis  is  of  course  followed,  co- 
inciding with  the  remark  of  Servius  (Aen.  viii. 
435),  that  this  breast-armour  was  called  aegis 
when  worn  by  a  god  ;  lorica,  when  worn  by  a  man. 
(Comp.  Mart.  vii.  1.)  [J.  Y.] 
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AEINAUTAE  (aewaurai),  magistrates  at 
Miletus,  consisting  of  the  chief  men  in  the  state, 
who  obtained  the  supreme  power  on  the  deposition 
of  the  tyrants,  Thoas  and  Damasenor.  Whenever 
they  wished  to  deliberate  on  important  matters, 
they  embarked  on  board  ship  (hence  their  name), 
put  out  at  a  distance  from  land,  and  did  not  return 
to  shore  till  they  had  transacted  their  business. 
(Plut.  Qmest.  Graec.  32.) 
AEIPHU'GIA  (aeupvyia).  [Exsimum.] 
AEISITI  (ae(ffiToi).  [Prytaneium.] 
AENEATO'RES  (ahenatores,  Amm.  Marc. 
xxiv.  4),  were  those  who  blew  upon  wind  instru- 
ments in  the  Roman  army,  namely,  the  buc- 
cwiatores,  cornicines,  and  tubicines,  and  they  were 
so  called  because  all  these  instruments  were  made 
of  aes  or  bronze.  (Suet  Caes.  32.)  Aeneatores 
were  also  employed  in  the  public  games.  (Sen.  JEp. 
84.)  A  collegium  aeneatorum  is  mentioned  in  in- 
scriptions. (Orelli,  Inser.  No.  4059.) 

AENIGMA  (aiviypd),  a  riddle.  It  appears 
to  have  been  a  very  ancient  custom  among  the 
Greeks,  especially  at  their  symposia,  to  amuse 
themselves  by  proposing  riddles  to  be  solved. 
Their  partiality  for  this  sort  of  amusement  is  at- 
tested by  the  fact  that  some  persons,  such  as 
Theodectes  of  Phaselis  and  Aristonymus,  acquired 
considerable  reputation  as  inventors  and  writers  of 
riddles.  (Athen.  x.  pp.451,  452, xii.  p. 538.)  Those 
who  were  successful  in  solving  the  riddle  proposed 
to  them  received  a  prize,  which  had  been  pre- 
viously agreed  upon  by  the  company,  and  usually 
consisted  of  wreaths,  taeniae,  cakes,  and  other 
sweetmeats,  or  kisses,  whereas  a  person  unable  to 
solve  a  riddle  was  condemned  to  drink  in  one 
breath  a  certain  quantity  of  wine,  sometimes  mixed 
with  salt  water.  (Athen.  x.  p.  457 ;  Pollux,  vi.107  ; 
Hesych.  s.  v.  ypTtpos.)  Those  riddles  which  have 
come  down  to  us  are  mostly  in  hexameter  verse, 
and  the  tragic  as  well  as  comic  writers  not  unfre- 
quently  introduced  them  into  their  plays.  Pollux 
(I.  c.)  distinguishes  two  kinds  of  riddles,  the 
alviyim  and  yp7<pos,  and,  according  to  him,  the 
former  was  of  a  jocose  and  the  latter  of  a  serious 
nature ;  but  in  the  writers  whose  works  have  come 
down  to  us,  no  such  distinction  is  observed  ;  and 
there  are  passages  where  the  name  yo?<pos  is 
given  to  the  most  ludicrous  jokes  of  this  kind. 
(Aristoph.  Vesp.  20 ;  comp.  Becker,  Clmricles, 
vol.  i.  p.  473.)  The  Romans  seem  to  have  been  too 
serious  to  find  any  great  amusement  in  riddles  ; 
and  when  Gellius  (xviii.  2)  introduces  some  Ro- 
mans at  a  banquet  engaged  in  solving  riddles,  we 
must  remember  that  the  scene  is  laid  at  Athens  ; 
and  we  do  not  hear  of  any  Romans  who  invented 
or  wrote  riddles  until  a  very  late  period.  Appu- 
leius  wrote  a  work  entitled  Liber  Ludicrorum  el 
Gripliorum,  which  is  lost.  After  the  time  of  Ap- 
puleius,  several  collections  of  riddles  were  made, 
some  of  which  are  still  extant  in  MS.  in  various 
libraries.  [L.  S.] 

AE'NUM,  or  AHE'NUM  (sc.  vas),  a  brazen 
vessel,  used  for  boiling,  is  defined  by  Paullus  to 
be  a  vessel  hanging  over  the  fire,  in  which  water 
was  boiled  for  drinking,  whereas  food  was  boiled 
in  the  cacabus.  (Dig.  33.  tit.  7.  s.  18.  §  3.)  This 
distinction  is  not,  however,  always  observed ;  for 
ve  read  of  food  being  cooked  in  the  ailnum.  (Juv. 
xv.  81  ;  Ov.  Met.  vi.  645.)  The  word  is  also 
frequently  used  in  the  sense  of  a  dyer's  copper ; 
and,  as  purj'le  was  the  most  celebrated  dye  of 
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antiquity,  we  find  the  expressions  Sidomwnaenum, 
Tyrium  a'enum,  &c  (Ov.  Fast.  iii.  822 ;  Mart 
xiv.  133.) 

AEO'RA,  or  EO'RA  (a'uipa,  it&pa),  a  festival 
at  Athens,  accompanied  with  sacrifices  and  ban- 
quets, whence  it  is  sometimes  called  eSSeraros. 
The  common  account  of  its  origin  is  as  follows :  — 
Icarius  was  killed  by  the  shepherds  to  whom  he 
had  given  wine,  and  who,  being  unacquainted 
with  the  effects  of  this  beverage,  fancied  in  their 
intoxication  that  he  had  given  them  poison. 
Erigone,  his  daughter,  guided  by  a  faithful  dog, 
discovered  the  corpse  of  her  father,  whom  she 
had  sought  a  long  time  in  vain ;  and,  praying  to 
the  gods  that  all  Athenian  maidens  might  perisi 
in  the  same  manner,  hung  herself.  After  this  oc- 
currence, many  Athenian  women  actually  hung 
themselves,  apparently  without  any  motive  what- 
ever ;  and  when  the  oracle  was  consulted  respect- 
ing it,  the  answer  was,  that  Icarius  and  Erigorif 
must  be  propitiated  by  a  festival.  (Hygin.  Poet, 
Astron.  ii.  4.)  According  to  the  Etymologicum 
Magnum,  the  festival  was  celebrated  in  honour  of 
Erigone,  daughter  of  Aegisthus  and  Clytaemnestra, 
who  came  to  Athens  to  bring  the  charge  of  matri- 
cide against  Orestes  before  the  Areiopagus  ;  and, 
when  he  was  acquitted,  hung  herself,  with  the 
same  wish  as  the  daughter  of  Icarius,  and  with 
the  same  consequences.  According  to  Hesychius, 
the  festival  was  celebrated  in  commemoration  of 
the  tyrant  Temaleus,  but  no  reason  is  assigned. 
Eustathius  (ad  Horn.  pp.  389,  1535)  calls  the 
maiden  who  hung  herself  Aiora.  But  as  the  festival 
is  also  called  'A\tjtis  (apparently  from  the  wan- 
derings of  Erigone,  the  daughter  of  Icarius),  the 
legend  which  was  first  mentioned  seems  to  be  the 
most  entitled  to  belief.  Pollux  (iv.  7.  §  55)  men- 
tions a  song  made  by  Theodoras  of  Colophon, 
which  persons  used  to  sing  whilst  swinging  them- 
selves (l»  toij  aitipcus).  It  is,  therefore,  probable 
that  the  Athenian  maidens,  in  remembrance  of 
Erigone  and  the  other  Athenian  women  who  had 
hung  themselves,  swung  themselves  during  this 
festival,  at  the  same  time  singing  the  above- 
mentioned  song  of  Theodoras.  (See  also  Athea 
xiv.  p.  618.)  '  [L.  S.] 

AERA.     [Chronologia.] 

AERA'RII,  a  class  of  Roman  citizens,  who 
are  said  not  to  have  been  contained  in  the  thirty 
tribes  instituted  by  Servius  Tullius.  It  is,  how- 
ever, one  of  the  most  difficult  points  in  the  Roman 
constitution  to  determine  who  they  were  ;  since  all 
the  passages  in  which  they  are  mentioned  refer  only 
to  the  power  of  the  censors  to  degrade  a  citizen, 
for  bad  conduct,  by  removing  him  from  his  tribe 
and  making  him  an  aerarian ;  but  we  nowhere 
find  any  definition  of  what  an  aerarian  was.  The 
Pseudo-Asconius  (ad  do.  divin.  in  Caeeil.  p.  103, 
ed.  Orelli),  Bays  that  a  plebeian  might  be  degraded 
by  being  transferred  to  the  tabulae  Caeritwm  and 
becoming  an  aerarius.  The  error  in  this  state- 
ment is,  that  not  only  a  plebeian,  but  a  senator 
and  an  eques  also  might  become  an  aerarian,  while 
for  a  plebeian  there  was  no  other  punishment  ex- 
cept that  of  becoming  an  aerarian.  From  the 
Pseudo-Asconius  we  collect  that  to  have  one's 
name  transferred  to  the  tables  of  the  Caerites  was 
equivalent  to  becoming  an  aerarian ;  secondly,  that 
an  aerarian  no  longer  belonged  to  a  century ;  and, 
thirdly,  that  he  had  to  pay  the  tribute  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner  from  the  other  citizens.   These  state- 
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u.ents  are  confirmed  by  the  Scholiasta  Cruquius 
on  Horace  (Epist.  i.  6. 62)  and  by  Gellius  (xvi. 
13).  If  we  strictly  keep  to  what  we  there  learn, 
we  cannot  adopt  the  opinion  that  the  aerarians 
consisted  of  artizans  and  freedmen  (Niebuhr,  Hist, 
of  Rome,  vol.  i.  p.  472),  for  some  artizans  had  a 
very  honourable  position  in  the  Servian  constitu- 
tion ;  but  there  were  certain  occupations,  especially 
those  of  retail  dealers  (caupones,  K&miKoC),  which 
were  thought  degrading,  and  which  were  carried 
on  generally  by  isopolites,  who  took  up  their  abode 
at  Rome,  and  the  number  of  this  claBs  of  persons 
(municipes  or  cives  sine  suffragio)  may  have  been 
very  great.  These  people  we  conceive  to  have 
been  the  aemrii,  not,  indeed,  on  account  of  their 
occupation,  but  because  they  were  citizens  who 
did  not  enjoy  the  suffrage.  Hence  the  Caerites 
were  probably  the  first  body  of  aerarians ;  and 
any  Roman  citizen  guilty  of  a  crime  punishable 
by  the  censors,  might  be  degraded  to  the  rank  of 
an  aerarian;  so  that  his  civic  rights  were  sus- 
pended, at  least  for  the  time  that  he  was  an 
aerarian.  But  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  fact  of 
a  Roman  citizen  engaging  in  trade  brought  about 
such  a  degradation ;  for  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  persons  constituting  the  city  tribes  (tribus 
urbanae)  were  more  or  less  all  engaged  in  trade  and 
commerce.  Hence,  to  remove  a  man  from  a  country 
tribe  to  a  city  tribe,  cannot  have  been  equivalent 
to  making  him  an  aerarian  (Cic.  pro  Chient.  43), 
and  the  latter  can  have  been  the  case  only  when 
he  was  excluded  from  all  the  tribes,  or  when  he 
belonged  to  a  city  tribe ;  so  that  moving  him  from 
his  tribe  was  equivalent  to  excluding  him  from  all 
tribes.  Persons  who  were  made  infames  likewise 
became  aerarians,  for  they  lost  the  jus  honorum 
and  the  sufFragium.  (Augustin.  de  Civ.  Dei,  ii.  13; 
Cic.  pro  Ciuent.  42.)  The  two  scholiasts  above 
referred  to  agree  in  stating  that  the  aerarians  had 
to  pay  a  tributum  pro  capite  ;  and  that  this  tax 
was  considerably  higher  than  that  paid  by  the 
other  citizens,  must  be  inferred  from  Livy  (iv. 
24),  who  states  that  Aemilius  Mamercus  was 
made  an  aerarian  octuplicato  censu.  They  were 
not  allowed  to  serve  in  the  legions ;  but  as  they 
nevertheless  enjoyed  the  protection  of  the  state, 
such  a  high  rate  of  taxation  cannot  be  considered 
unjust. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  libertini,  as  such, 
belonged  to  the  class  of  the  aerarians;  but  this 
opinion  is  founded  upon  a  wrong  statement  of 
Plutarch  (Poplic.  7),  that  freedmen  did  not  obtain 
the  suffrage  till  the  time  of  Appius  Claudius ;  for 
Dionysius  (iv.  22)  informs  us  that  Servius  Tullius 
incorporated  them  with  the  city  tribes.  (Comp. 
Zonaras,  vii.  9 ;  Huschke,  Ver/assung  des  Serv. 
Tutt.  p.  494,  &c. ;  Gottling,  Gesck  der  Rom.  Staats- 
verf.  p.  260,  &c. ;  Becker,  Handbuch  der  Rom. 
Alterth.  vol.  ii.  pp.  183 — 196.)  [L.  S.] 

AERA'RII  TRIBU'NI.  [Aes  Equestre  ; 
Thibuni.] 

AERA'RIUM  (to  htiiUaiov),  the  public  trea- 
sury at  Rome,  and  hence  the  public  money  itself. 
After  the  banishment  of  the  kings  the  temple  of 
Saturn  was  employed,  upon  the  proposition  of 
Valerius  Poplicola,  as  the  place  for  keeping  the 
public  money,  and  it  continued  to  be  so  used  till 
the  later  times  of  the  empire.  (Plut.  Popl.  12, 
Rom.  42  ;  Festus,  s.  v.  Aerarium).*     Be- 


Of  this  temple  three  Corinthian  pillars  with 
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sides  the  public  money  and  the  accounts  connected 
with  its  receipts,  expenditure,  and  debtors,  va- 
rious other  things  were  preserved  in  the  treasury  ; 
of  these  the  most  important  were :  —  1.  The 
standards  of  the  legions  (Liv.  iii.  69,  iv.  22,  vii. 
23).  2.  The  various  laws  passed  from  time  to 
time,  engraven  on  brazen  tables  (Suet  Cues.  28). 

3.  The  decrees  of  the  senate,  which  were  entered 
there  in  books  kept  for  the  purpose,  though  the 
original  documents  were  preserved  in  the  temple  ot 
Ceres  under  the  custody  of  the  aediles.  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xiv.  10.  §  10  ;  Plut.  Cat.  Mm.  17  ;  Cic. 
de  Leg.  iii.  4  ;  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  51.)     [Aediles.] 

4.  Various  other  public  documents,  the  reports 
and  despatches  of  all  generals  and  governors  of 
provinces,  the  names  of  all  foreign  ambassadors 
that  came  to  Rome  [Legatus],  &c. 

The  aerariwm.  was  the  common  treasury  of  the 
state,  and  must  be  distinguished  from  the  publicum, 
which  was  the  treasury  of  the  populus  or  the  pa- 
tricians. It  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  grievances 
of  the  plebeians  that  the  booty  gained  in  war 
was  frequently  paid  into  the  publicum  {redigitur  in 
publicum),  instead  of  being  paid  into  the  aerarium, 
or  distributed  among  the  soldiers  (Liv.  ii.  42) ; 
but  since  we  no  longer  read,  after  the  time  of  the 
decemvirate,  of  the  booty  being  paid  into  the  pub- 
licum, but  always  into  the  aerarium,  it  is  supposed 
by  Niebuhr  that  this  was  a  consequence  of  the  de- 
cemviral  legislation.  (Niebuhr,  Hist.  Rom.  vol.  ii. 
notes  386,  954.)  Under  the  republic  the  aerarium 
was  divided  into  two  parts  :  the  common  treasury, 
in  which  were  deposited  the  regular  taxes  [Tri- 
butum ;  Vectigalia],  and  from  which  were 
taken  the  sums  of  money  needed  for  the  ordinary 
expenditure  of  the  state  ;  and  the  sacred  treasury 
{aerarium  sanctum  oxsancHus,  Liv.  xxvii.  10  ;  Flor. 
iv.  2  ;  Caes.  B.  C.  i.  14  ;  Cic.  ad  Att.  vii.  21), 
which  was  never  touched  except  in  cases  of  ex- 
treme peril.  Both  of  these  treasuries  were  in  the 
temple  of  Saturn,  but  in  distinct  parts  of  the  temple. 
The  sacred  treasury  seems  to  have  been  first  es- 
tablished soon  after  the  capture  of  Rome  by  the 
Gauls,  in  order  that  the  state  might  always  have 
money  in  the  treasury  to  meet  the  danger  which 
was  ever  most  dreaded  by  the  Romans,  —  a 
war  with  the  Gauls.  (Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  41.)  At 
first,  probably  part  of  the  plunder  which  the 
Romans  gained  in  their  wars  with  their  neigh- 
bours was  paid  into  this  sacred  treasury  ;  but  a 
regular  means  for  augmenting  it  was  established 
in  B.  c.  357  by  the  Lex  Manlia,  which  enacted 
that  a  tax  of  five  per  cent,  (vicesima)  upon  the 
value  of  every  manumitted  slave  should  be  paid 
into  this  treasury.  As  this  money  was  to  be  pre- 
served, and  therefore  space  was  some  object,  it  had, 
at  least  at  a  later  time,  either  to  be  paid  in  gold 
or  was  kept  in  the  treasury  in  gold,  since  Livy 
speaks  of  aurum  vicesimarium  (Liv.  vii.  16,  xxvii. 
10  ;  comp.  Cic.  ad.  Att.  ii.  16).  A  portion  of  the 
immense  wealth  obtained  by  the  Romans  in  their 
conquests  in  the  East  was  likewise  deposited  in  tne 
sacred  treasury;  and  though  we  cannot  suppost 


the  architrave  are  still  extant,  standing  on  the 
Clivus  Capitolinus  to  the  right  of  a  person  as- 
cending the  hill.  It  was  rebuilt  by  L.  Munatmo 
Plancus  in  the  time  of  Augustus  (Suet.  Aug.  29  ; 
Orelli,  Inscr.  No.  590),  and  again  restored  by  Sep- 
timius  Severus.  (Becker,  Handbuch  der  Romis- 
clten  Alierthumer,  vol.  i.  p.  315.) 
c  4 
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that  it  was  spared  in  the  civil  wars  between 
Marias  and  Sulla,  yet  Julius  Caesar,  when  he  ap- 
propriated it  to  his  own  use  on  the  breaking  out  of 
the  second  civil  war,  b.  c.  49,  still  found  in  it  enor- 
mous sums  of  money.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiii.  3.  s.  17 ; 
Dion  Cass.  xli.  17 ;  Oros.  vi.  15 ;  Lucan,  iii.  155.) 

Upon  the  establishment  of  the  imperial  power 
under  Augustus,  there  was  an  important  change 
made  in  the  public  income  and  expenditure.  He 
divided  the  provinces  and  the  administration  of  the 
government  between  the  senate,  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  old  Roman  people,  and  the  Caesar :  all 
the  property  of  the  former  continued  to  be  called 
aerarium,  and  that  of  the  latter  received  the  name 
oi fiscus.  [Fiscus.]  The  aerarium  consequently 
received  all  the  taxes  from  the  provinces  belonging 
to  the  senate,  and  likewise  most  of  the  taxes  which 
had  formerly  been  levied  in  Italy  itself,  such  as 
the  revenues  of  all  public  lands  still  remaining  in 
Italy,  the  tax  on  manumissions,  the  custom-duties, 
the  water-rates  for  the  use  of  the  water  brought 
into  the  city  by  the  aquaeducts,  the  sewer-rates, 
&c. 

Besides  the  aerarium  and  the  fiscus,  Augustus 
established  a  third  treasury,  to  provide  for  the  pay 
and  support  of  the  army,  and  this  received  the 
name  of  aerarium  militare.  It  was  founded  in  the 
consulship  of  M.  Aemilius  Lepidus  and  L.  Arrun- 
tius,  A.  d.  6,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  which 
was  experienced  in  obtaining  sufficient  funds  from 
the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  state  to  give  the  sol- 
diers their  rewards  upon  dismission  from  service. 
Augustus  paid  a  very  large  sum  into  the  treasury 
upon  its  foundation,  and  promised  to  do  so  every 
year.  In  the  Monumentum  Ancyranum,  Augustus 
is  said  to  have  paid  into  the  treasury  in  the  con- 
sulship of  Aemilius  and  Arruntius  170  millions  of 
sesterces  ;  but  this  sum  is  probably  the  entire 
amount  which  he  contributed  to  it  during  his  whole 
reign.  As  he  reigned  eight  years  and  a  half  after 
the  establishment  of  the  treasury,  and  would  pro- 
bably have  made  the  payments  half  yearly,  he 
would  in  that  case  have  contributed  ten  millions  of 
sesterces  every  half  year.  He  also  imposed  several 
new  taxes  to  be  paid  into  this  aerarium.  (Suet. 
Aug.  49  ;  Dion  Cass.  lv.  23,  24,  25,  32  ;  Monu- 
mentum Ancyranum,  pp.  32,  65,  ed.  Franzius  and 
Zumptius,  Berol.  1845.)  Of  these  the  most  im- 
portant was  the  vicesima  hereditatwm  et  legatorum, 
a  tax  of  five  per  cent.,  which  had  to  be  paid  by 
every  Roman  citizen  upon  any  inheritance  or  legacy 
being  left  to  him,  with  the  exception  of  such  as 
were  left  to  a  citizen  by  his  nearest  relatives,  or  such 
as  were  below  a  certain  amoimt.  (Dion  Cass.  lv. 
25,  lvi.  28  ;  Plin.  Paneg.  37—40  ;  Capitol.  M. 
Anton.  11.)  This  tax  was  raised  by  Caracalla  to 
ten  per  cent,  but  subsequently  reduced  by  Macri- 
nus  to  five  (Dion  Cass,  lxxvii.  9,  lxxviii.  12),  and 
eventually  abolished  altogether.  (Cod.  6.  tit.  33. 
s.  3.)  There  was  also  paid  into  the  aerarium  mili- 
tare a  tax  of  one  per  cent,  upon  every  thing  sold  at 
auctions  (centesima  rerum  venalium),  reduced  by 
Tiberius  to  half  per  cent,  (ducentesima),  and  after- 
wards abolished  by  Caligula  altogether  for  Italy 
(Tac.  Ann.  i.  78,  ii.  42  ;  Suet.  Cat.  16)  ;  and 
likewise  a  tax  upon  every  slave  that  was  pur- 
chased, at  first  of  two  per  cent,  (quinquegesima), 
and  afterwards  of  four  per  cent,  (quinta  et  vicesima) 
of  its  value.  (Dion  Cass.  lv.  31  ;  Tac.  Ann.  xiii. 
31 ;  Orelli,  Inser.  No.  3336.)  Besides  these  taxes, 
no  doubt  the  booty  obtained  in  war  and  not  dis- 
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tributed  among  the  soldiers  was  also  deposited  in 
the  military  treasury. 

The  distinction  between  the  aerarium  and  the 
fiscus  continued  to  exist  at  least  as  late  as  the 
reign  of  M.  Aurelius  (to  $aai\iK.bv  «al  to  Srnw<ru»/t 
Dion  Cass.  lxxi.  33  ;  Vulcat  Gallic  Avid.  Cass. 
7)  ;  but  as  the  emperor  gradually  concentrated 
the  administration  of  the  whole  empire  into  his 
hands,  the  aerarium  likewise  became  exclusively 
under  his  control,  and  this  we  find  to  have  been 
the  case  even  in  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius,  when 
the  distinction  between  the  aerarium  and  the  fiscus 
was  still  retained.  (Dion  Cass.  lxxi.  33.)  When 
the  aerarium  ceased  to  belong  to  the  senate,  this 
distinction  between  the  aerarium  and  fiscus  natu- 
rally ceased  also,  as  both  of  them  were  now  the 
treasury  of  the  Caesar  ;  and  accordingly  later 
jurists  used  the  words  aerarium  and  fiscus  indis- 
criminately, though  properly  speaking  there  was  no 
treasury  but  that  of  the  Caesar.  The  senate,  how- 
ever, still  continued  to  possess  the  management  of 
the  municipal  chest  (area  publico)  of  the  city. 
(Vopisc.  Aurelian.  20.) 

In  the  time  of  the  republic,  the  entire  management 
of  the  revenues  of  the  state  belonged  to  the  senate  j 
and  under  the  superintendence  and  control  of  the 
Benate  the  quaestors  had  the  charge  of  the  aera- 
rium. [Senatus;  Quaestor.]  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  consuls,  who  had  the  right  of  drawing 
from  the  treasury  whatever  sums  they  pleased,  the 
quaestors  had  not  the  power  to  make  payments  to 
any  one,  even  to  a  dictator,  without  a  special  order 
from  the  senate.  (Polyb.  vi.  12, 13  j  Liv.  xxxviii. 
55;  Zonar.  vii.  13.)  In  b.  o.  45,  when  no  quaes- 
tors were  chosen,  two  praefects  of  the  city  had 
the  custody  of  the  aerarium  (Dion.  Cass,  xliii.  48)  j 
but  it  doubtless  passed  again  into  the  hands  of  the 
quaestors,  when  they  were  elected  again  in  the 
following  year.  In  their  hands  it  seems  to  have 
remained  till  B.C.  28,  when  Augustus  deprived 
them  of  it  and  gave  it  to  two  praefects,  whom  he 
allowed  the  senate  to  choose  from  among  the  prae- 
tors at  the  end  of  their  year  of  office  ;  but  as  he 
suspected  that  this  gave  rise  to  canvassing,  he  en- 
acted, in  b.  c.  23,  that  two  of  the  praetors  in  office 
should  have  the  charge  of  the  aerarium  by  lot. 
(Suet.  Octav.  36 ;  Dion  Cass.  liii.  2,  32  ;  Tac. 
Ann.  xiii.  29.)  They  were  called  praetores  aerarii 
(Tac.  Ann.  i.  75  ;  Frontin.  de  Aquae  Duct.  100)  or 
ad  aerarium  (Orelli,  Inser.  n.  723).  This  arrange- 
ment continued  till  the  reign  of  Claudius,  who 
restored  to  the  quaestors  the  care  of  the  aerarium, 
depriving  them  of  certain  other  offices  which  they 
had  received  from  Augustus  (Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  29  ; 
Suet.  Claud.  24 ;  Dion.  Cass.  Ix.  24) ;  bntas  their 
age  seemed  too  young  for  so  grave  a  trust,  Nero 
took  it  from  them  and  gave  it  to  those  who  had 
been  praetors,  and  who  received  the  title  of  prae- 
fecti  aerarii.  (Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  28,  29.)  During 
the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Trajan,  or  the  begin- 
ning of  that  of  Vespasian,  a  fresh  change  seems  to 
have  been  made,  for  we  read  of  praetores  aerarii 
in  the  time  of  the  latter  (Tac.  Hist.  iv.  9)  ;  but  in 
the  reign  of  Trajan,  if  not  before,  it  was  again  en- 
trusted to  praefects,  who  appear  to  have  held  their 
office  for  two  years  ;  and  henceforth  no  further 
change  seems  to  have  been  made.  (Plin.  Paneg. 
91,  92,  Ep.  x.  20  ;  Suet.  Claud.  24.)  They  are 
called  in  inscriptions  praefecti  aerarii  Saturni,  and 
they  appear  to  have  had  quaestors  also  to  assist 
them  in  their  duties,  as  we  find  mention  of  quaes 
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lores  aerarii  Saturni  in  inscriptions  under  Hadrian 
andSeverus.  (Guffias, Ant. Inscr.]>.  125. n. 6. p.  131. 
n.  3 ;  Grater,  p.  1027,  n.  4.)  These  praefects  had 
jurisdiction  ;  and  before  their  court  in  the  temple 
of  Saturn,  all  informations  were  laid  respecting 
property  due  to  the  aerarium  and  fiscus.  (Plin. 
Paneg.  36  ;  Dig.  49.  tit.  14.   ss.  13,  15.) 

The  aerarium  militare  was  under  the  care  of 
distinct  praefects,  who  were  first  appointed  by  lot 
from  among  those  who  had  filled  the  office  of 
praetor,  but  were  afterwards  nominated  by  the 
emperor.  (Dion.  Cass.  lv.  25  ;  comp.  Tac.  Ann. 
v.  8.)  They  frequently  occur  in  inscriptions  under 
the  title  of  praefecti  aerarii  mUHaris.  (Walter, 
GescMchte  des  Romischen  Rechts,  pp.  201,  &c,  397, 
&c.  2d  edition  ;  Lipsius,  ad  Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  29.) 

AES  (%oXk6s).  These  words  signify  both 
pure  copper  and  a  composition  of  metals,  in  which 
copper  is  the  predominant  ingredient.  In  the 
latter  sense  they  should  not  be  translated  brass, 
but  rather  bronze.  Brass  is  a  combination  of  copper 
and  zinc,  while  all  the  specimens  of  ancient  objects 
formed  of  the  compound  material  called  aes,  are 
found  upon  analysis  to  contain  no  zinc  ;  but,  with 
very  limited  exceptions,  to  be  composed  entirely  of 
copper  and  tin,  which  mixture  is  properly  called 
bronze.  Our  chief  information  about  the  copper 
and  bronze  of  the  ancients  is  derived  from  Pliny 
(H.  N.  xxxiv.).  Copper,  being  one  of  the  most 
abundant  and  generally  distributed  of  the  metals, 
was  naturally  used  at  a  very  early  period  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  Pliny  (EC.  iV.  xxxiv.  1) 
mentions  three  of  its  ores  (lapides  aerosi),  namely, 
cadmia,  chalciUs,  and  aurichalcum  or  oridialcum, 
into  the  exact  nature  of  which  this  is  not  the  place 
to  inquire. 

In  the  most  ancient  times  we  can  ascend  to,  the 
chief  supply  came  from  Cyprus,  whence  the  modern 
name  of  copper  is  said  to  be  derived.  (Comp.  Horn. 
Odys.  i.  184,  and  Nitzsch's  Note ;  Plin.  H.  N.  vii. 
56.  s.  57)  ;  but  according  to  an  old  tradition  it 
was  first  found  in  Euboea,  and  the  town  of  Chalcis 
took  its  name  from  a  copper-mine.  (Plin.  H.  N. 
iv.  12.  s.  21.)  It  was  also  found  in  Asia  and  the 
south  of  Italy,  in  Gaul,  in  the  mountains  of  Spain 
(comp.  Paus.  vi.  19.  §  2),  and  in  the  Alps.  The 
art  of  smelting  the  ore  was  perfectly  familiar  to  the 
Greeks  of  Homer's  time.  (Comp.  Hesiod.  Theog. 
861—866.) 

The  abundance  of  copper  sufficiently  accounts  for 
its  general  use  among  the  ancients  ;  money,  vases, 
and  utensils  of  all  sorts,  whether  for  domestic  or 
sacrificial  purposes,  ornaments,  arms  offensive  and 
defensive,  furniture,  tablets  for  inscriptions,  musical 
instruments,  and  indeed  every  object  to  which  it 
could  be  applied,  being  made  of  it.  (Hesiod,  Op. 
etDi.  150,  151  ;  Lucret.  v.  1286.)  We  have  a 
remarkable  result  of  this  fact  in  the  use  of  x&^K6^* 
and  xakKtfeiv,  where  working  in  iron  is  meant 
(Horn.  Od.  ix.  391  ;  Aristot  Poet.  25.)  For  all 
these  purposes  the  pure  metal  would  be  com- 
paratively useless,  some  alloy  being  necessary  both 
to  harden  it  and  to  make  it  more  fusible.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  origin  of  the  art  of  mixing  copper 
and  tin  is  lost  in  the  mythological  period,  being 
ascribed  to  the  Idaean  Dactyli  The  proportions 
in  which  the  component  parts  were  mixed  seemed 
to  have  been  much  studied,  and  it  is  remarkable 
how  nearly  they  agree  in  all  the  specimens  that 
have  been  analysed.  Some  bronze  nails  from  the 
ruins   of  the   Treasury   of  Atreus   at  Mycenae  ; 
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some  ancient  coins  of  Corinth  ;  a  very  ancient 
Greek  helmet,  on  which  is  a  boustrophedon  in- 
scription, now  in  the  British  Museum  ;  portions  of 
the  breastplates  of  a  piece  of  armour  called  the 
Bronzes  of  Siris,  also  preserved  in  our  national  col- 
lection ;  and  an  antique  sword  found  in  Franc 
produced  in  100  parts, 

87-43  and  88  copper 

12-53  and  12  tin 

99-96  100 
At  a  later  period  than  that  to  which  some  of  the 
above  works  may  be  referred,  the  addition  of  a 
variety  of  metals  seems  to  have  been  made  to  the 
original  combination  of  copper  and  tin.  The  writers 
on  art  make  particular  mention  of  certain  of  these 
bronzes  which,  notwithstanding  the  changes  they 
underwent  by  the  introduction  of  novel  elements, 
were  still  described  by  the  words  xaA.K<fs  and  aes. 
That  which  appears  to  have  held  the  first  place  in 
the  estimation  of  the  ancients  was  the  aes  Corinthi- 
acwm,  which  some  pretended  was  an  alloy  made  ac- 
cidentally, in  the  first  instance,  by  the  melting  and 
running  together  of  various  metals  (especially  gold 
and  bronze),  at  the  burning  of  Corinth  by  Lucius 
Mummius,  in  B.  c.  146.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiv.  2.  s.  3 ; 
Floras,  ii.  16.)  This  account  is  obviously  incor- 
rect, as  some  of  the  artists  whose  productions 
are  mentioned  as  composed  of  this  highly  valued 
metal,  lived  long  before  the  event  alluded  to. 
Pliny  (I.  c.)  particularises  three  classes  of  the  Co- 
rinthian bronze.  The  first,  he  says,  was  white 
(candidum),  the  greater  proportion  of  silver  that 
was  employed  in  its  composition  giving  it  a  light 
colour.  In  the  second  sort  or  quality,  gold  was  in- 
troduced, in  sufficient  quantity  to  impart  to  the 
mixture  a  strong  yellow  or  gold  tint.  The  third 
was  composed  of  equal  portions  of  the  different 
metals.  Some,  however,  contend  that  the  aes 
Corinilriaeum  was  no  composition  of  precious  metals 
at  all,  but  merely  a  very  pure  and  highly  refined 
bronze.  (Fiorillo,  in  the  Kunslblatt,  1832,  No. 
97.)  The  next  bronze  of  note  among  the  ancient 
Greek  sculptors  is  distinguished  by  the  title  of 
hepatizon,  which  it  seems  it  acquired  from  its 
colour,  which  bore  some  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
liver  (fprap).  Pliny  says  that  it  was  inferior  to 
the  Corinthian  bronze,  but  was  greatly  preferred 
to  the  mixtures  of  Delos  and  Aegina,  which,  for  a 
long  period,  had  the  highest  reputation.  The  colour 
of  the  bronze  called  liepaiizon  must  have  been  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  cinque  cento  bronzes  —  a  dull 
reddish  brown.  Before  the  invention  of  these  sorts 
of  bronze,  the  first  in  order  of  celebrity  was  the 
aes  Deliacwm.  Its  reputation  was  so  great  that 
the  island  of  Delos  became  the  mart  to  which  all 
who  required  works  of  art  in  metal  crowded,  and 
led,  in  time,  to  the  establishment  there  of  some  of 
the  greatest  artists  of  antiquity.  (Plin.  /.  e.  2.  s.  4.) 
Next  to  the  Delian,  or  rather  in  competition 
with  it,  the  aes  Aegineticum  was  esteemed.  No 
metal  was  produced  naturally  in  Aegina ;  but  the 
founders  and  artists  there  were  most  skilful  in 
their  composition  of  bronze.  The  distinguished 
sculptors,  Myron  and  Polycleitus,  not  only  vied 
with  one  another  in  producing  the  finest  works  of 
art,  but  also  in  the  choice  of  the  bronze  they  used. 
Myron  preferred  the  Delian,  while  Polycleitus 
adopted  the  Aeginetan  mixture.  (Plin.  H.  N. 
xxxiv.  2.  s.  5.)  From  a  passage  in  Plutarch  it 
has   been    supposed    that   this   far-famed   Delian 
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bronze  was  of  a  light  and  somewhat  sickly  tint. 
(See  Quatremere  de  Quincy,  Jupiter  Olympien  ; 
Plut.  De  Pyth.  Orac.  2.)  Plutarch  says,  that  in 
his  time  its  composition  was  unknown.  For  fur- 
ther information  on  the  composition  of  bronze,  see 
L.  Savot  {Num.  Ant.  p.  ii.  c.  17),  Falbroni  (in  the 
Atti  deW  Acad.  ltd.  vol.  i.  pp.  203 — 245,  and  Get- 
ting. Gel.  Anzeig.  1811,  No.  87),  and  Winckel- 
mann  (Werke,  vol.  v.). 

No  ancient  works  in  brass,  properly  so  called, 
nave  yet  been  discovered,  though  it  has  been  af- 
firmed that  zinc  was  found  in  an  analysis  made  of 
an  antique  sword  (see  Mongez,  Mem.  de  Plnstitut) ; 
but  it  appeared  in  so  extremely  small  a  quantity, 
that  it  hardly  deserved  notice  ;  if  it  was  indeed 
present,  it  may  rather  be  attributed  to  some  acci- 
dent of  nature  than  to  design.  On  the  subject  of 
metals  and  metallurgy  in  general,  see  Metallum, 
and  for  the  use  of  bronze  in  works  of  art  see 
Statuaria.  [P.  S.] 

AES  (money,  nummi  aenei  or  aerii).  Since 
the  most  ancient  coins  in  Rome  and  the  old 
Italian  states,  were  made  of  aes,  this  name  was 
given  to  money  in  general,  so  that  Ulpian  (Dig. 
50.  tit.  16.  s.  159)  says,  Etiam  aureos  nummos  aes 
dicimus.  (Compare  Hor.  Ars  Poet.  345,  Ep.  i.  7. 
23.)  For  the  same  reason  we  have  aes  alienum, 
meaning  debt,  and  aera  in  the  plural,  pay  to  the 
soldiers.  (Liv.  v.  4  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiv.  I.)  The 
Romans  had  no  other  coinage  except  bronze  or 
copper  (aes),  till  B.  c.  269,  five  years  before  the 
first  Punic  war,  when  silver  was  first  coined ; 
gold  was  not  coined  till  sixty-two  years  after  silver. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiii.  1 3.)  For  this  reason  Argen- 
tinus,  in  the  Italian  mythology,  was  made  the  son 
of  Aesculanus.  (Quia  prius  aerea  peeania  in  usu 
esse  coepit  post  argentea.  August.  De  Civ.  Dei, 
iv.  21.)  Respecting  the  Roman  copper  money,  see 
As,  and  respecting  the  Greek  copper  money  see 
Chalcous.  [P.  S.] 

AES  CIRCUMFORA'NEUM,  money  bor- 
rowed from  the  Roman  bankers  (argentarii),  who 
had  shops  in  porticoes  round  the  forum.  (Cic.  Ad 
Attic,  ii.  1.) 

AES  EQUESTRE,  AES  HORDEA'RIUM, 
and  AES  MILITA'RE,  were  the  ancient  terms 
for  the  pay  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  before  the  regu- 
lar stipendium  was  introduced.  The  aes  equestre 
was  the  sum  of  money  given  for  the  purchase  of 
the  horse  of  an  eques  ;  the  aes  liordearium,  the 
sum  of  money  paid  yearly  for  the  keep  of  the 
horse  of  an  eques,  in  other  words  the  pay  of  an 
eques  ;  and  the  aes  militare,  the  pay  of  a  foot 
soldier.  (Gaius,  iv.  27.)  None  of  this  money  seems 
to  have  been  taken  from  the  public  treasury,  but 
to  have  been  paid  by  certain  private  persons,  to 
whom  this  duty  was  assigned  by  the  state. 

The  aes  hordearium,  which  amounted  to  2000 
asses,  had  to  be  paid  by  single  women  (viduae,  i.  e. 
both  maidens  and  widows)  and  orphans  (orbi),  pro- 
vided they  possessed  a  certain  amount  of  property, 
on  the  principle,  as  Niebuhr  remarks,  that  in  a  mili- 
tary state,  the  women  and  children  ought  to  con- 
tribute for  those  who  fight  in  behalf  of  them  and 
the  commonwealth  ;  it  being  borne  in  mind,  that 
they  were  not  included  in  the  census.  (Liv.  i.  43 ; 
Cic.  de  Rep.  ii.  20.)  The  equites  had  a  right  to 
distrain  (pignoris  capio)  if  the  aes  hordearium  was 
not  paid.  (Gaius,  I.  e.) 

The  aes  equestre,  which  amounted  to  10,000 
asses,  was  to  be  given,  according  to  the  statement 
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of  Livy  (/.  ft),  out  of  the  public  treasury(«»  publico) ; 
but  as  Gaius  says  (I.e.),  that  the  equites  had  a 
right  to  distrain  for  this  money  likewise,  it  seems 
impossible  that  this  account  can  be  correct ;  for  we 
can  hardly  conceive  that  a  private  person  had  a 
right  of  distress  against  a  magistrate,  that  is, 
against  the  state,  or  that  he  could  distrain  any  of 
the  public  property  of  the  state.  It  is  more  pro- 
bable that  this  money  was  also  paid  by  the  single 
women  and  orphans,  and  that  it  was  against  these 
that  the  equites  had  the  same  right  to  distrain, 
as  they  had  in  the  case  of  the  aes  hordearium. 

The  aes  militare,  the  amount  of  which  is  not 
expressly  mentioned,  had  to  be  paid  by  the  tribuni 
aerarii,  and  if  not  paid,  the  foot  soldiers  had  a 
right  of  distress  against  them.  (Cato,  ap.  Gell. 
vii.  10  ;  Varr.  L.  L.  v.  181,  ed.  Muller ;  Festus,s.  v. 
aerarii  tribuni  ;  Gaius,  /.  c.)  It  is  generally  as- 
sumed from  a  passage  of  the  Pseudo-Asconius  (in 
Verr.  p.  167,  ed.  Orelli),  that  these  tribuni  aerarii 
were  magistrates  connected  with  the  treasury,  and 
that  they  were  the  assistants  of  the  quaestors  j 
but  Madvig  (De  Tribunis  Aerariis  DisputaUo,  in 
Opuscula,  vol.  ii.  pp.  258 — 261),  has  brought  for- 
ward good  reasons  for  believing  that  the  tribuni 
aerarii  were  private  persons,  who  were  liable  to  the 
payment  of  the  aes  militare,  and  upon  whose  pro  ■ 
perty  a  distress  might  be  levied,  if  the  money  were 
not  paid.  He  supposes  that  they  were  persons 
whose  property  was  rated  at  a  certain  sum  in  the 
census,  and  that  they  obtained  the  name  of  tribuni 
aerarii,  either  because  they  received  money  from  the 
treasury  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  soldiers,  or 
because,  which  is  the  more  probable,  they  levied 
the  tributum,  which  was  imposed  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  the  army,  and  then  paid  it  to  the  soldiers. 
The  state  thus  avoided  the  trouble  of  collecting  the 
tributum  and  of  keeping  minute  accounts,  for  which 
reason  the  vectigalia  were  afterwards  fanned,  and 
the  foot-soldiers  were  thus  paid  in  a  way  similar 
to  the  horse-soldiers.  These  tribuni  aerarii  were  no 
longer  needed  when  the  state  took  into  its  own 
hands  the  payment  of  the  troops  [Exercitus], 
but  they  were  revived  in  b.  c.  70,  as  a  distinct 
class  in  the  commonwealth  by  the  Lex  Aurelia, 
which  gave  the  judicia  to  the  senators,  equites  and 
tribuni  aerarii.  [Tribuni  Aerarii.]  The  opinion 
of  Niebuhr  (Hist,  of  Rome,  vol.  i.  p.  474.),  that  the 
aes  militare  was  paid  by  the  aerarians  [Aerarii] 
is,  it  must  be  recollected,  merely  a  conjecture, 
which,  however  ingenious,  is  supported  by  no  an- 
cient authority. 

It  has  been  well  remarked  by  Niebuhr  (Hist, 
of  Rome,  vol.  ii.  p.  442),  that  the  2000  asses,  which 
was  the  yearly  pay  of  a  horseman,  give  200  asses 
a  month,  if  divided  by  10,  and  that  the  monthly 
pay  of  a  foot  soldier  was  100  asses  a  month.  It 
must  be  recollected  that  a  year  of  ten,  and  not  of 
twelve  months,  was  used  in  all  calculations  of  pay- 
ments at  Rome  in  very  remote  times. 

AES  MANUA'RIUM  was  the  money  won  in 
playing  with  dice,  manibus  coUectum.  Manus  was 
the  throw  in  the  game.  All  who  threw  certain 
numbers,  were  obliged  to  put  down  a  piece  of 
money ;  and  whoever  threw  the  Venus  (the  highest 
throw)  won  the  whole  sum,  which  was  called  the 
aes  manuarium.     (Gell.  xvii.  13  ;  Suet.  Aug.  71.) 

AES  UXO'RIUM,  a  tax  paid  by  men  who 
reached  old  age  without  having  married.  It  was 
first  imposed  by  the  censors,  M.  Furius  Camillus 
and  M.  Postumius,  in  b.  c  403,   but   tre   do   not 
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know  whether  it  continued  to  be  levied  afterwards. 
(Festtis,  s.  v. ;  Val.  Max.  ii.  A.  §  1 ;  Plut.  Camill.  2.) 
[Lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppaea.1 

AESTIMA'TIO  LITIS.    [Judex.] 

AESYMNE'TES  (ojo-u/h^tiij,  from  diva,  "  a 
just  portion,"  hence  "  a  person  who  gives  every 
one  his  just  portion  "),  originally  signified  merely  a 
judge  in  the  heroic  games,  but  afterwards  indicated 
an  individual  who  was  occasionally  invested  volun- 
tarily by  his  fellow-citizens  with  unlimited  power 
in  a  Greek  state.  His  power,  according  to  Aristotle, 
partook  in  some  degree  of  the  nature  both  of  kingly 
and  tyrannical  authority  ;  since  he  was  appointed 
legally  and  ruled  over  willing  subjects,  but  at  the 
same  time  was  not  bound  by  any  laws  in  his  pub- 
lic administration.  (Aristot.  Polit.  iii.  9.  §  5, 
iv.  8.  §  2  j  Hesych.  s.  v.)  Hence  Theophrastus  calls 
the  office  Tvpavvh  oiper^,  and  Dionysius  (v.  73) 
compares  it  with  the  dictatorship  at  Rome.  It 
was  not  hereditary  ;  but  it  was  sometimes  held 
for  life,  and  at  other  times  only  till  some  object 
was  accomplished,  such  as  the  reconciling  of  the 
various  factions  in  the  state,  and  the  like.  We 
have  only  one  express  instance  in  which  a  person 
received  the  title  of  Aesymnetes,  namely,  that  of 
Pittacus,  in  Mytilene,  who  was  appointed  to  this 
dignity,  because  the  state  had  been  long  torn 
asunder  by  the  various  factions,  and  who  succeeded 
in  restoring  peace  and  order  by  his  wise  regulations 
and  laws.  (Dionys.  v.  7  3 ;  Strab.  xiii.  p.  6 1 7  ;  Plut. 
Solon,  4  ;  Diog.  Laert.  i.  75  ;  Plehn,  Lesbiaca,  pp. 
4  6, 48. )  There  were,  however,  no  doubt  many  other 
persons  who  ruled  under  this  title  for  a  while  in 
the  various  states  of  Greece,  and  those  legislators 
bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  aesymnetes,  whom 
their  fellow-citizens  appointed  with  supreme  power 
to  enact  laws,  as  Dracon,  Solon,  Zaleucus  and 
Charondas.  In  some  states,  such  as  Cyme  and 
Chalcedon,  it  was  the  title  borne  by  the  regular 
magistrates.  (Wachsmuth,  Hellen.  Alterthum. 
vol.  i.  pp.  423,  441,  2d  ed.  ;  Tittmann,  Griech. 
Staatsv.  p.  76,  &c.  ;  Schomann,  Antiq.  jur.  Puil. 
Graee.  p.  88  ;  Hermann,  Staatsatterth.  §  63.) 

AETAS.     [Infans  ;  Impubes.] 

AETO'LICUM  FOEDUS.  (Koivov  rap  AM- 
\uv.)  The  inhabitants  of  the  southern  coast  of  the 
country,  afterwards  called  Aetolia,  appear  to  have 
formed  a  sort  of  confederacy  as  early  as  the  time 
of  Homer.  (II.  ii.  638,  &c,  xiii.  217  &c.)  In 
the  time  of  Thucydides  (iii.  Ill),  the  several 
Aetolian  tribes  between  the  rivers  Achelous  and 
Evenus,  appear  to  have  been  quite  independent  of 
one  another,  although  they  were  designated  by  the 
common  name  of  Aetolians ;  but  we  nevertheless 
find  that,  on  certain  occasions,  they  acted  in  concert, 
as  for  example,  when  they  sent  embassies  to  foreign 
powers,  or  when  they  had  to  ward  off  the  attacks 
of  a  common  enemy.  (Thuc.  I.  c,  iii.  95,  &c.) 
It  may  therefore  be  admitted  that  there  did  not 
exist  any  definite  league  among  the  tribes  of  Aeto- 
lia, and  that  it  was  only  their  common  danger  that 
made  them  act  in  concert;  but  such  a  state  of 
things,  at  any  rate,  facilitated  the  formation  of  a 
league,  when  the  time  came  at  which  it  was  needed. 
But  the  league  appears  as  a  very  powerful  one  very 
soon  after  the  death  of.  Alexander  the  Great,  viz. 
during  the  Lamian  war  against  Antipater.  (Diod. 
six.  66,  xx.  99.)  How  far  its  organisation  was 
then  regulated  is  unknown,  though  a  certain  con- 
stitution must  have  existed  as  early  as  that  time, 
since  we  find  that  Aristotle  wrote  a  work  on  the 
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Aetolian  constitution.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  321.)  But  it 
was  certainly  wanting  in  internal  solidity,  and  not 
based  upon  any  firm  principles.  In  B.  c.  204,  two 
of  the  heads  of  the  confederacy,  Dorimachus  and 
Scopas,  were  commissioned  to  regulate  its  constitu- 
tion, and  it  was  perhaps  in  consequence  of  their 
regulation,  that  a  general  cancelling  of  debts  was 
decreed  two  years  later.  (Polyb.  xiii.  1,  Fragm. 
Hist.  68.)  The  characteristic  difference  between 
the  Aetolian  and  Achaean  leagues,  was  that  the 
former  originally  consisted  of  a  confederacy  of 
nations  or  tribes,  while  the  latter  was  a  confederacy 
of  towns.  Hence  the  ancient  and  great  towns  of 
the  Aetolians,  throughout  the  period  of  the  league, 
are  of  no  importance  and  exercise  no  influence 
whatever.  Even  Thermon,  although  it  was  the 
head  of  the  league,  and  the  place  where  the  ordi- 
nary meetings  of  the  confederates  were  held  (Polyb, 
v.  8,  xviii.  31,  xxviii.  4  ;  Strab.  x.  p.  463),  did  not 
serve  as  a  fortress  in  times  of  war,  and  whenever 
the  Aetolians  were  threatened  by  any  danger,  they 
preferred  withdrawing  to  their  impregnable  moun- 
tains. 

The  sovereign  power  of  the  confederacy  was 
vested  in  the  general  assemblies  of  all  the  confede- 
rates (koivov  t&v  hhdiKwv,  concilium  Aetolarum), 
and  this  assembly  unquestionably  had  the  right  to 
discuss  all  questions  respecting  peace  and  war,  and 
to  elect  the  great  civil  or  military  officers  of  the 
league.  It  is  however  clear,  that  those  assemblies 
could  not  be  attended  by  all  the  Aetolians,  for 
many  of  them  were  poor,  and  lived  at  a  great  dis- 
tance, in  addition  to  which  the  roads  were  much 
more  impassable  than  in  other  parts  of  Greece. 
The  constitution  of  the  league  was  thus  in  theory 
a  democracy,  but  under  the  cover  of  that  name  it 
was  in  reality  an  aristocracy,  and  the  name  Panae- 
tolicvm,  which  Livy  (xxxi.  29)  applies  to  the  Aeto- 
lian assembly,  must  be  understood  accordingly,  as 
an  assembly  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  influential 
persons,  who  occasionally  passed  the  most  arbitrary 
resolutions,  and  screened  the  maddest  and  most 
unlawful  acts  of  the  leading  men  under  the  fine 
name  of  a  decree  of  all  the  Aetolians. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  ordinary 
place  of  meeting  was  Thermon,  but  on  extraordinary 
occasions  assemblies  were  also  held  in  other  towns 
belonging  to  the  league,  though  they  were  not 
situated  in  the  country  of  Aetolia  Proper,  e.  g.  at 
Heracleia  (Liv.  xxxiii.  3),  Naupactus  (xxxv.  12), 
Hypata  (xxxvi.  2,  8),  and  Lamia  (xxxv.  43,  44). 
The  questions  which  were  to  be  brought  before  the 
assembly  were  sometimes  discussed  previously  by 
a  committee,  selected  from  the  great  mass,  and 
called  Apocleti  (air6K\riroi,  Suid.  s.  v. ;  Liv.  xxxvi. 
28.)  Some  writers  believe  that  the  Apocleti  formed 
a  permanent  council,  and  that  the  thirty  men  sent 
out  to  negotiate  with  Antiochus  were  only  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Apocleti.  (Polyb.  iv.  9,  xx.  10, 
xxi.  3  ;  Tittmann,  Griech.  Staatsverf.  p.  727.) 

The  general  assembly  usually  met  in  the  autumn, 
when  the  officers  of  the  league  were  elected.  (Polyb. 
iv.  37.)  The  highest  among  them,  as  among  those 
of  the  Achaean  league,  bore  the  title  of  o-rparriy6s, 
whose  office  lasted  only  for  one  year.  The  first 
whose  name  is  known,  was  Eurydamus,  who  com- 
manded the  Aetolians  in  the  war  against  the  Gala- 
tians.  (Paus.  x.  16.  §  2.)  The  strategus  had  the 
right  to  convoke  the  assembly  ;  he  presided  in  it, 
introduced  the  subjects  for  deliberation,  and  levied 
the  troops.     (Liv.  xxxviii.  4.)     He  had  his  share 
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of  the  booty  made  in  war,  but  was  not  allowed  to 
vote  in  decisions  upon  peace  and  war.  ( Liy.  xxxv. 
25.)  This  was  a  wise  precaution,  as  a  sanguine 
strategus  might  easily  have  involved  the  league  in 
wars  which  would  have  been  ruinous  to  the  nation. 
His  name  was  signed  to  all  public  documents, 
treaties,  and  decrees  of  the  general  assembly.  An 
exception  occurs  in  the  peace  with  the  Romans, 
because  they  themselves  dictated  it  and  abandoned 
the  usual  form.  (Polyb.  xxii.  15.)  Respecting 
the  mode  of  election,  we  are  informed  by  Hesychius 
(s.  v.  Kvdfitp  •KaTpicfi),  that  it  was  decided  by  white 
and  black  beans,  and  not  by  voting,  but  by  draw- 
ing lots,  so  that  we  must  suppose  the  assembly 
nominated  a  number  of  candidates,  who  then  had 
to  draw  lots,  and  the  one  who  drew  a  white  bean 
was  strategus. 

The  officers  next  in  rank  to  the  strategus  were 
the  hipparchus  and  the  public  scribe.  (Polyb.  xxii. 
15  ;  comp.  Liv.  xxxviii.  11.)  We  further  hear  of 
ixiveSpo.,  who  act  as  arbiters  (Bb'ckh,  Corp.  Inscr. 
vol.  ii.  p.  633),  and  i>ofU>ypd<poi,  who  however  may 
have  had  no  more  to  do  with  the  writing  down  of 
laws,  than  the  Athenian  nomothetae.  (Bockh, 
I.  c.  pp.  857,  858.) 

With  the  exception  of  the  points  above  men- 
tioned, the  constitution  of  the  Aetolian  league  is 
involved  in  great  obscurity.  There  are,  however, 
two  things  which  appear  to  have  had  an  injurious 
effect  upon  the  confederacy,  first  the  circumstance 
that  its  members  were  scattered  over  a  large  tract 
of  country,  and  that  besides  Aetolia  Proper  and 
some  neighbouring  countries,  such  as  Locris  and 
Thessaly,  it  embraced  towns  in  the  heart  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, the  island  of  Cephalenia  in  the  west,  and 
in  the  east  the  town  of  Cius  on  the  Propontis  ;  in 
the  second  place,  many  of  the  confederates  had 
been  forced  to  join  the  league,  and  were  ready  to 
abandon  it  again  as  soon  as  an  opportunity  offered. 
(Polyb.  iv.  25  ;  comp.  xxii.  13,  15  ;  Liv.  xxxviii. 
9,  11.)  The  towns  which  belonged  to  the  league 
of  course  enjoyed  isopolity ;  but  as  it  endeavoured 
to  increase  its  strength  in  all  possible  ways,  the 
Aetolians  also  formed  connections  of  friendship  and 
alliance  with  other  states,  which  did  not  join  the 
league.  (Polyb.  ii.  46.)  The  political  existence 
of  the  league  was  destroyed  in  B.  c.  189  by  the 
treaty  with  Rome,  and  the  treachery  of  the  Roman 
party  among  the  Aetolians  themselves  caused  in 
b.  c.  167  five  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  leading 
patriots  to  be  put  to  death,  and  those  who  survived 
the  massacre,  were  carried  to  Rome  as  prisoners. 
(Liv.  xlv.  31  ;  Justin,  xxxiii.  2  ;  comp.  Tittmann, 
Darstellung  der  Griech.  Staatsverf.  p.  721,  &c. ; 
Lucas,  Ueber  Polyb.  DarsteUung  des  Aetol.  Bundes, 
Kb'nigsberg,  1827,  4to.  ;  K.  F.  Hermann,  Griech. 
Staatsalterth.  §  183  ;  Schorn,  Geschichte  Griechenl. 
p.25,&c. ;  Brandst'ater,  Die  Gesch.  des  Aetol.  Landes, 
Volkes  and  Bundes,  p.  298,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

AETO'MA  (oeVto/ua).     [Fastigium.] 

AFFI'NES,  AFFI'NITAS,  or  ADFI'NES, 
ADFI'NITAS.  Affinitas  is  that  relation  into 
which  one  family  comes  with  respect  to  another  by 
a  marriage  between  the  members  of  the  respective 
families  ;  but  it  is  used  more  particularly  to  express 
the  relation  of  husband  and  wife  to  the  cognati  of 
wife  and  husband  respectively.  The  husband  and 
wife  were  also  affines  with  respect  to  their  being 
members  of  different  families  ;  and  the  betrothed 
husband  and  wife  (sponsus,  sponsa)  with  reference 
to  their  intended  marriage.     Affinitas  can  only  be 
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the  result  of  a  lawful  marriage.  There  are  no 
degrees  of  affinitas  corresponding  to  those  of  cog. 
natio,  though  there  are  terms  to  express  the  various 
kinds  of  afnnitas.  The  father  of  a  husband  is  the 
socer  of  the  husband's  wife,  and  the  father  of  a 
wife  is  the  socer  of  the  wife's  husband  ;  the  term 
socrus  expresses  the  same  affinity  with  respect  to 
the  husband's  and  wife's  mothers.  A  son's  wife 
is  nurus  or  daughter-in-law  to  the  son's  parents  j 
a  wife's  husband  is  gener  or  son-in-law  to  the  wife's 
parents. 

Thus  the  avus,  avia  —  pater,  mater — of  the 
wife  become  by  the  marriage  respectively  the  socer 
magnus,  prosocrus,  or  socrus  magna — socer,  socrus 
— of  the  husband,  who  becomes  withrespect  to  them 
severally  progener  and  gener.  In  like  manner  the 
corresponding  ancestors  of  the  husband  respectively 
assume  the  same  names  with  respect  to  the  son's 
wife,  who  becomes  with  respect  to  them  pronurus 
and  nurus.  The  son  and  daughter  of  a  husband 
or  wife  born  of  a  prior  marriage,  are  called  privignus 
and  privigna,  with  respect  to  their  step-father  or 
step-mother  ;  and,  with  respect  to  such  children, 
the  step-father  and  step-mother  are  severally  called 
vitricus  and  noverca.  The  husband's  brother  be- 
comes levir  with  respect  to  the  wife,  and  his  sister 
becomes  Glos  (the  Greek  ydAws).  Marriage  was 
unlawful  among  persons  who  had  become  such 
affines  as  above-mentioned  ;  and  the  incapacity 
continued  even  after  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage 
in  which  the  affinitas  originated.  (Gaius,  i.  63.) 
A  person  who  had  sustained  such  a  capitis  dhninutio 
as  to  lose  both  his  freedom  and  the  civitas,  lost 
also  all  his  affines.  (Dig.  38.  tit.  10.  s.  4  ;  Booking, 
Institutionen,  vol.  i.  p.  267.)  [G.  L.] 

AGALMA  (&ydKim).     [Statuaria.] 

AGAMIOU  GRAPHE  (aya/ilov  ypapi,). 
[Matrimonium.] 

AGA'SO,  a  groom,  a  slave  whose  business  it 
was  to  take  care  of  the  horses.  The  word  is  also 
used  for  a  driver  of  beasts  of  burthen,  and  is  some- 
times applied  to  a  slave  who  had  to  perform  the 
lowest  menial  duties.  (Liv.  xliii.  5  ;  Plin.  H.  N. 
xxxv.  11  ;  Curt.  viii.  6  ;  Hor.  Serm.  ii.  8.  72  ;  Pers. 
v.  76.) 

AGATHOERGI  (ayaBoepyol).  In  time  of  war 
the  kings  of  Sparta  had  a  body-guard  of  300  knights 
(iWeis),  of  whom  the  five  eldest  retired  every  year, 
and  were  employed  for  one  year,  under  the  name 
of  agathoergi  in  missions  to  foreign  states.  (Herod, 
i.  67.)  It  has  been  maintained  by  some  writers 
that  the  agathoergi  did  not  attain  that  rank  merely 
by  seniority,  but  were  selected  from  the  iirireh  by 
the  ephors  without  reference  to  age.  (Ruhnken, 
Ad  Timaei  Lexic.  Plat.  s.v. ;  Hesych.  s.  v.  ;  Bekker, 
Aneed.  vol.  i.  p.  209.) 

A'GELA  (ffyeTwj),  an  assembly  of  young  men 
in  Crete,  who  lived  together  from  their  eighteenth 
year  till  the  time  of  their  marriage.  Up  to  the 
end  of  their  seventeenth  year  they  remained  in 
their  father's  house  ;  and  from  the  circumstance  of 
their  belonging  to  no  agela,  they  were  called 
hriyeXoi.  They  were  then  enrolled  in  agelae, 
which  were  of  an  aristocratic  nature,  and  gave  great 
power  to  particular  families.  An  agela  alwayB 
consisted  of  the  sons  of  the  most  noble  citizens, 
who  were  usually  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
father  of  the  youth  who  had  been  the  means  of  col- 
lecting the  agela.  It  was  the  duty  of  this  person, 
called  ayeXdTijs,  to  superintend  the  military  and 
gymnastic  exercises  of  the  youths  (who  were  called 
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&ye\d<rroi),  to  accompany  them  to  the  chase,  and 
to  punish  them  when  disobedient.  He  was  ac- 
countable, however,  to  the  state,  which  supported 
the  agela  at  the  public  expense.  All  the  members 
of  an  agela  were  obliged  to  marry  at  the  same 
time.  When  they  ceased  to  belong  to  an  agela, 
they  partook  of  the  public  meals  for  men  (avSpeia) 
[Syssitia].  These  institutions  were  afterwards 
preserved  in  only  a  few  states  of  Crete,  such  for 
instance  as  Lyctus.  (Ephorus,  op.  Strab.  x.  p.  480, 
&c. ;  Heracl.  Pont.  c.  3.  ;  Hock,  Crete,  iii.  p.  100, 
&c. ;  Miiller,  Dor.  iv.  5.  §  3  ;  Hermann,  Griech. 
Staatsaliertkumer,  §  22 ;  Wachsmuth,  Hellen. 
AUerthumskunde,  vol.  i.  p.  362,  2d  ed. ;  Krause,  Die 
GymnasUh  u.  Agonistik  d.  Hellenen,  p.  690,  &c.) 
At  Sparta  the  youths  left  their  parents'  houses  at 
seven  years  of  age  and  entered  the  fiovai. 

AGE'MA  (Hyiifia  from  &y<*),  the  name  of  a 
chosen  body  of  troops  in  the  Macedonian  army, 
consisting  of  horse-soldiers  and  foot-soldiers,  but 
usually  of  the  former.  It  seems  to  have  varied  in 
number ;  sometimes  it  consisted  of  150  men,  at 
other  times  of  300,  and  in  later  times  it  contained 
as  many  as  1000  or  2000  men.  (Diod.  xix.  27, 
28 :  Liv.  xxxvii.  40  ;  xliii.  51.  58  ;  Curt.  iv.  13  ; 
Polyb.  v.  25,  65,  xxxi.  8  ;  Hesych.  and  Suid.  s.  v.; 
Eustath.  ad  Od.  i.  p.  1399,  62.) 

AGER  is  the  general  term  for  a  district  or  tract 
of  country,  which  has  some  definite  limits,  and  be- 
longs to  some  political  society.  Ager  Romanus  is 
the  old  territory  of  the  Romans.  Agri,  in  the 
plural,  often  means  lands  in  the  country  as  opposed  to 
town :  "  est  in  agris,"means  "  he  is  in  the  country : " 
"  mittere  in  agros,"  a  phrase  that  occurs  in  speak- 
ing of  the  agrarian  laws,  means  to  assign  portions  of 
the  Ager  Publicus  to  individuals.  (Liv.  vi.  17, 
x.21.) 

Terra  is  an  indefinite  term :  it  is  a  whole  coun- 
try without  reference  to  political  limits,  as  Terra 
Italia. 

Ager  Publicus  was  the  property  of  the  Roman 
state,  part  of  the  Publicum.  Ager  Privatus  was 
the  property  of  individuals.  Some  remarks  on  the 
general  division  of  land  into  Publicus  and  Privatus, 
and  on  the  nature  of  land  that  was  Sacer  and  Reli- 
giosus,  are  contained  in  the  article  on  the  Agrarian 
Laws.  Ager  Occupatorius  is  land  occupied  by  a 
victorious  people  when  the  conquered  people  had 
been  driven  out  (Rei  Agrariae  Auctores,  p.  45, 
ed.  Goes.) :  the  possessiones  [Agrariae  Leges] 
were  included  in  the  Ager  Occupatorius.  Such 
land  as  was  restored  to  those  who  had  lost  it  by 
conquest,  was  called  Redditus.  The  Ager  Occu- 
patorius was  also  called  Ager  Arcifinius  orArcifinalis, 
so  denominated  "  ab  arcendis  hostibus  "  (p.  38.  ed. 
Goes.).  But  the  terms  Ager  Arcifinius  and  Occu- 
patorius do  not  appear  to  be  exactly  equivalent, 
though  some  of  the  writers  on  the  Res  Agraria 
make  them  so.  Ager  Arcifinius  appears  to  express 
the  whole  of  a  territory,  which  had  only  some 
natural  or  arbitrary  boundary,  and  was  not  defined 
by  measurement  (qui  nulla  mensura  continetur ; 
Frontinus.)  Such  were  the  scattered  portions  of 
the  Roman  Ager  Publicus.  The  Ager  Occupatorius 
might  signify  so  much  of  the  public  land  included 
in  the  Arcifinius  as  was  held  by  possessors  (occu- 
patus),  or,  as  Niebuhr  explains  it,  the  term  Occu- 
patorius was  confined  to  the  public  land,  strictly  so 
called,  and  designated  the  tenure  under  which  it 
was  held. 

Frontinus  divides  lands  into  three  heads  (quali- 
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tales)  :  Ager  Divisus  et  Assignatus  ;  Ager  mensura 
comprehensus  ;  Ager  Arcifinius.  He  defines  the 
Arcifinius,  as  above  stated.  The  Ager  mensura 
comprehensus  appears  to  signify  a  tract,  of  which 
the  limits  were  denned  by  measurement,  which 
was  given  in  the  mass  to  some  community  (cujus 
modus  universus  civitati  est  assignatus),  of  which 
he  mentions  two  examples. 

Ager  Divisus  et  Assignatus  was  public  land 
that  was  assigned  or  granted  to  private  persons. 
The  verb  divido,  or  some  form  of  it,  is  used  by  Livy 
(iv.  51,  v.  30)  to  express  the  distribution  of  the 
land.  The  word  assigno  indicates  the  fixing  of 
the  signa  or  boundaries.  Ager  Quaestorius  was 
public  land,  which  was  sold  by  the  quaestors  (pp. 
2,  14,  ed.  Goes.),  in  square  patches,  each  side  of 
which  was  the  length  of  ten  linear  actus :  the  square 
consequently  contained  100  quadrati  actus  or  fifty 
jugera. 

Ager  Limitatus  was  public  land  marked  out  by 
limites  for  the  purpose  of  assignment  to  coloni  or 
others.  The  limites  were  drawn  with  reference 
to  the  heavens  (p.  150,  ed.  Goes.)  ;  and  this  mode 
of  dividing  the  land  was  founded  on  the  old  Etruscan 
doctrine,  for  the  Etruscans  divided  the  earth  into 
parts,  following  the  course  of  the  sun  by  drawing 
a  line  from  east  to  west,  and  another  from  south  to 
north.  This  was  the  foundation  of  the  limites  of  a 
templum,  a  term  which  means  the  celestial  vault, 
and  also  so  much  of  the  earth's  surface  as  the  augur 
could  comprehend  in  his  view.  This  was  the 
foundation  of  the  Roman  Limitatio  of  land.  A 
line  (limes)  was  drawn  through  a  given  point  from 
east  to  west,  which  was  called  the  Decumanus, 
originally  Duocimanus  *  (according  to  Hyginus),  be- 
cause it  divides  the  earth  into  two  parts :  another 
line  was  drawnfrom  south  to  north,  which  was  called 
Cardo,  "  a  mundi  cardine."  The  length  of  these 
two  chief  limites  would  be  determined  by  the  limits 
of  the  land  which  was  to  be  divided.  The  points 
from  which  the  two  chief  limites  were  drawn  varied 
according  to  circumstances.  Those  which  were  pa- 
rallel to  the  Decumanus  were  Prorsi,  direct ;  those 
which  were  parallel  to  the  Cardo  were  Transversi, 
transverse.  The  limes  was  therefore  a  term  applied 
to  a  boundary  belonging  to  a  tract  of  land,  and  the 
centuriae  included  in  it,  and  is  different  from  finis, 
which  is  the  limit  of  any  particular  property.  The 
Decumani,  Cardines,  and  other  limites  of  a  district 
form  an  unchangeable  kind  of  network  in  the  midst 
of  the  changeable  properties  which  have  their  several 
fines  (Rudorff  ).  The  distance  at  which  the  limites 
were  to  be  drawn,  would  depend  on  the  magnitude 
of  the  squares  or  centuriae,  as  they  were  called,  into 
which  it  was  proposed  to  divide  the  tract.  The 
whole  tract  might  not  be  square:  sometimes  the 
Decumani  Limites  would  be  only  half  as  long  as  the 
Cardines  (p.  154.  ed.  Goes.).  Every  sixth  limes, 
reckoning  from  the  Decumanus  and  including  it, 
was  wider  than  the  intermediate  limites,  and  these 
wider  limites  served  as  roads,  but  they  were  not 
included  under  the  term  of  Viae  Publicae,  though  a 
limes  and  a  via  publica  might  sometimes  coincide. 
(Hyginus,  ed.  Goes.  p.  163.)  The  narrower  limites 
were  called  Linearii  in  the  provinces,  but  in  Italy 


*  Duocimanus,  according  to  Hyginus,  was 
changed  into  Decimanus  ;  "  Decumanus,"  says 
Niebuhr,  "  probably  from  making  the  figure  of  a 
cross,  which  resembles  the  numeral  X,  like  decus- 
satus."     Neither  explanation  is  satisfactory. 
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they  were  called  Subruncivi.  The  limites  parallel 
to  the  cardo  were  drawn  in  the  same  way. 

The  Roman  measure  of  length  used  for  land 
was  the  actus  of  120  feet:  the  square  actus  was 
14,400  Bquare  feet ;  and  a  juger  or  jugerum  was 
two  actus  quadrati.  The  word  centuria  properly 
means  a  hundred  of  any  thing.  The  reason  of 
the  term  centuria  being  applied  to  these  divi- 
sions may  he,  that  the  plebeian  centuries  contained 
100  actus,  which  is  SO  jugera,  the  amount  con- 
tained in  the  portions  put  up  to  sale  by  the  quaes- 
tors :  but  Siculus  Flaccus  (p.  IS,  ed.  Goes.)  gives 
a  different  account.  The  centuria  sometimes  con- 
tained 200  jugera,  and  in  later  periods  240  and 
400.  This  division  into  centuriae  only  compre- 
hended the  cultivable  land.  When  a  colony  was 
founded  or  a  tract  of  land  was  divided,  that  part 
which  did  not  consist  of  arable  land  was  the  com- 
mon property  of  the  colony  or  settlement ;  and  was 
used  as  pasture.  Such  tracts  appear  to  be  the 
Compascuus  Ager  of  the  Lex  Thoria  (c.  4,  &c). 
The  land  that  was  thus  limited,  would  often  have 
an  irregular  boundary,  and  thus  many  centuries 
would  be  incomplete.  Such  pieceB  were  called 
Subseciva,  and  were  sometimes  granted  to  the 
colony  or  community,  and  sometimes  reserved  to  the 
state.  That  such  portions  existed  in  some  quantity 
in  Italy  is  shown  by  the  fact  of  Vespasian  and  Titus 
making  sales  of  them,  and  Domitian  is  said  to 
have  restored  them  to  the  possessors. 

A  plan  of  each  tract  of  limited  land  was  engraved 
on  metal  (aes),  and  deposited  in  the  tabularium. 
This  plan  (forma)  showed  all  the  limites  or  cen- 
turiae, and  was  a  permanent  record  of  the  original 
limitation.  Descriptions  also  accompanied  the  plan, 
which  mentioned  the  portions  that  belonged  to  dif- 
ferent individuals,  and  other  particulars.  (Siculus 
Flaccus,  De  Divis.  et  Asaig.  ed.  Goes.,  p.  16  ;  and 
the  passages  collected  by  Brissonius,  Select,  ex  Jur. 
Civil,  iii.  c.  5.)  Some  of  these  records,  which  be- 
long to  an  early  period  of  Roman  history,  are  men- 
tioned by  Siculus  Flaccus,  as  existing  when  he 
wrote  (p.  24.  ed.  Goes.).  These  registered  plans 
were  the  best  evidence  of  the  original  division 
of  the  lands,  and  if  disputes  could  not  be  settled 
otherwise,  it  was  necessary  to  refer  to  them. 

As  to  the  marks  by  which  boundaries  were  dis- 
tinguished, they  were  different  in  the  case  of  Ager 
Arcifinius  and  Ager  Limitatus.  In  the  case  of 
Ager  Arcifinius,  the  boundaries  were  either  natural 
or  artificial,  as  mountain  ridges,  roads,  water  sheds, 
rocks,  hills,  ramparts  of  earth,  walls  of  rubble,  and 
so  forth :  rivers,  brooks,  ditches  and  water  conduits 
were  also  used  as  boundaries.  Marks  were  also 
made  on  rocks,  and  trees  were  planted  for  this 
purpose,  or  were  left  standing  (arbores  intactae, 
antemissae).  Trees  were  often  marked :  those 
which  were  the  common  property  of  two  land- 
owners were  marked  on  both  sides  ;  and  those 
which  belonged  to  a  single  proprietor  were  marked 
on  the  side  which  was  turned  from  the  proprietor's 
land  (arbores  insignes,  signatae,notatae).  By  cutting 
off  a  piece  of  the  bark,  a  scar  would  be  formed 
which  would  answer  as  a  signum.  In  angles,  such 
as  a  trifinium  or  quadrifinium,  more  special  boundary 
marks  were  used,  for  instance,  at  a  trifinium  three 
trees  would  be  planted.  Taps,  or  pieces  of  wood, 
lead  and  iron,  were  also  inserted  in  trees  to  point 
to  some  pieoe  of  water  as  the  nearest  boundary. 

The  Ager  Limitatus  was  marked  in  a  different 
way  by  boundary  stones  and  posts,  not  by  natural 
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barriers.  The  boundaries  of  the  territory  were 
marked  by  termini,  which  received  their  names 
under  the  empire  from  the  emperor  who  gave  the 
commission  for  partitioning  the  land.  Accordingly, 
we  find  the  expressions  Lapides  Augustales,  Tibe- 
riani,  and  so  forth,  mentioned  as  the  termini  fixed 
by  these  emperors  for  the  boundaries  of  the  colonies 
which  they  founded.  The  Termini  Territoriales 
marked  the  limits  of  the  district,  the  Pleurici 
ran  parallel  to  the  Decumani  and  Cardines,  th6 
Actuarii  Centuriales  were  at  the  angles  of  the 
centuriae,  the  Epipedonici  in  the  centre  of  the 
centuriae,  the  Proportionales  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  jugera.  The  boundaries  of  a  property 
were  also  marked  by  termini ;  and  the  owner  of 
a  property  might  place  termini  within  it  to  mark 
the  pieces  into  which  he  divided  it  for  his  chil- 
dren. 

The  termini  were  either  posts  of  wood  or  stones. 
In  the  colonies  of  Augustus,  the  boundaries  of  the 
centuriae  were  marked  by  stones  ;  those  of  the 
several  allotments  by  oak  posts  (termini  robusti, 
pali  roborei.)  Sometimes  pali  actuarii  are  men- 
tioned, from  which  it  appears  that  the  boundaries  of 
the  centuriae  were  sometimes  determined  by  wooden 
posts.  The  stones  used  in  a  particular  limitatio 
were  of  the  same  kind  and  colour  in  order  to  make 
them  more  useful  as  boundary  stones.  The  stones 
were  either  polished  (politi,  dolati)  or  rough  hewn 
(taxati  a  ferro),  or  in  their  entire  rough  state.  The 
size  varied  from  half  a  foot  to  two  and  a  half  feet, 
and  the  larger  might  sometimes  be  mistaken  by 
ignorant  people  for  mile  stones.  The  form  of  the 
stones  also  varied,  as  we  see  from  the  representations 
contained  of  them  in  the  MSS.  of  the  Agrimensores. 
The  number  of  angles  varied  in  those  which  were 
angular :  some  were  cylindrical,  some  pointed,  others 
of  a  pyramidal  form.  The  head  stones  at  the  be- 
ginning and  end  of  a  boundary  were  more  con- 
spicuous than  those  which  lay  between  them.  In- 
scriptions and  marks  were  also  put  on  the  termini. 
The  termini  on  the  boundaries  of  the  limited  land 
have  often  considerable  inscriptions  ;  the  centuria! 
and  pleurite  termini  give  the  number  of  the  century 
and  the  name  of  the  limes.  Various  kinds  of 
marks  were  also  devised  to  facilitate  the  ascertain- 
ing of  boundaries  without  the  trouble  of  referring 
to  the  plan. 

These  precautions  were  not  all.  A  stone  might  be 
removed  and  a  boundary  might  thus  become  un- 
certain. It  was  accordingly  the  practice  to  bury 
something  under  the  stone  that  was  not  perishable, 
as  bones,  embers  and  ashes  from  the  offering  made 
at  the  time  when  the  stone  was  set  up.  Small 
coins  were  also  put  under  it,  and  fragments  of  glass, 
pottery,  and  the  like,  which  would  serve  to  deter- 
mine the  place  of  the  stone.  The  same  practice  is 
enjoined  by  the  laws  of  Manu(viii.  249,250,251), 
a  fact  noticed  by  Dureau  de  la  Malle.  On  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity,  the  practice  of  making  such 
offerings  was  discontinued,  and  this  kind  of  evidence 
was  lost.  Under  the  old  religion  it  was  also  the 
practice  to  traverse  the  boundaries  at  the  terminalia, 
in  the  month  of  February.  In  the  case  of  the 
territorial  boundaries,  this  was  done  by  the  whole 
community  ;  and  pursuant  to  this  old  custom,  the 
boundaries  of  the  original  territory  of  Rome,  six 
miles  from  the  city,  were  traversed  at  the  terminalia. 
Private  persons  also  examined  their  boundaries  at 
the  terminalia,  and  the  usual  offerings  were  made. 
The  parish  perambulations  and  other  perambula- 
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tions  of  modern  times  bear  some  resemblance  to  this 
Roman  usage. 

It  has  been  observed  that  finis,  a  term  which 
expresses  the  boundary  of  separate  properties,  must 
not  be  confounded  with  limes ;  nor  must  fundus  be 
confounded  with  locus.  A  fundus  has  determinate 
boundaries  (fines) :  a  locus  is  indeterminate,  and 
may  be  part  of  a  fundus  or  comprise  more  than  a 
fundus.  A  dispute  about  a  fundus  is  a  question  of 
property  ;  a  dispute  about  a  locus  or  finis  is  a  dis- 
pute about  boundaries. 

Niebuhr  conjectures  "  that  a  fundus  assigned  by 
the  state  was  considered  as  one  entire  farm,  as  a 
whole,  the  limits  of  which  could  not  be  changed.*" 
But  he  adds,  "  This  did  not  preclude  the  division 
of  estates,  nor  even  the  sale  of  duodecimal  parts  of 
them  j "  and  further,  "The  sale  or  transfer  of  them, 
when  the  whole  was  not  alienated,  was  in  parts 
according  to  the  duodecimal  scale."  But  to  this  it 
is  replied  by  Dureau  de  la  Malle,  that  when  there 
were  five,  seven  or  nine  heredes,  there  must  be  a 
fractional  division.  A  fundus  generally  had  a  par- 
ticular name  which  was  not  changed,  and  it  is 
stated  that  both  in  Italy  and  France  many  of  these 
properties  still  have  Roman  names.  But  the  fact 
of  a  fundus  generally  having  a  name,  and  the  fact 
of  the  name  being  often  preserved,  does  not  prove 
that  all  fundi  retained  their  original  limits  accord- 
ing to  Roman  usage  ;  nor  does  the  fact,  that  there 
were  sometimes  two,  sometimes  three  owners  of  one 
fundus  (Dig.  10.  tit  1.  s.  4.),  prove  that  a  fundus 
never  had  its  limits  changed,  while  it  disproves 
Niebuhr's  assertion  as  to  duodecimal  parts,  unless 
the  halves  and  thirds  were  made  up  of  duodecimal 
parts,  which  cannot  be  proved.  It  seems  probable 
enough,  that  an  original  fundus  would  often  retain 
its  limits  unchanged  for  centuries.  But  it  is  certain 
that  the  bounds  (fines)  of  private  properties  often 
changed.  Rudorff  remarks :  "  The  boundary  of  a 
property  is  changeable.  It  may  by  purchase,  ex- 
change, and  other  alienation,  be  pushed  further, 
and  be  carried  back."  The  localities  of  the  great 
Cardines,  Decumani,  and  other  Limites,  as  the  same 
writer  has  been  already  quoted  to  show,  are  un- 
changeable. 

The  difficulty  of  handling  this  subject  is  very 
great,  owing  to  the  corrupted  text  of  the  writers  on 
the  Res  Agraria,  The  latest  edition  of  these 
writers  is  by  Goesius,  Amsterdam,  1674.  Anew 
and  corrected  edition  of  these  writers  with  a  suit- 
able commentary  would  be  a  valuable  contribution 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  Roman  land  system.  (Rei 
Agrariae  Auctores,  ed.  Goes.  ;  Rudorff,  Zeitsehrift 
fur  Geschicht.  Rechtsw.  Ueber  die  Gr'anzscheidungs- 
klage,  vol.  x.  ;  Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.  appendix  1 ;  Dureau 
de  la  Malle,  Economie  Politique  des  Romains,  vol.  ii. 
p.  166,  &c.)  [G.L.] 

AGER  SANCTUS  (refievos).  For  an  account 
of  the  lands  in  Greece  devoted  to  the  service  of 
religion,  see  Temenos:  for  an  account  of  those 
in  Rome,  see  Sacerdos. 

AGETO'RIA  (arw-ipia.)    [Carneia.] 

AGGER  (x^/ia),  from  ad  and  gem,  was  used 
in  general  for  a  heap  or  mound  of  any  kind  which 
might  be  made  of  stones,  wood,  earth  or  any  other 
substance.  It  was  more  particularly  applied  to  a 
mound,  usually  composed  of  earth,  which  was  raised 
round  a  besieged  town,  and  which  was  gradually 
increased  in  breadth  and  height,  till  it  equalled  or 
overtopped  the  walls.  Hence  we  find  the  expres- 
sions aggerc  oppidum  oppugnare,  aggere  oppidum 
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cingere  ;  and  the  making  of  the  agger  is  expressed 
by  the  verbs  exstruere,  construere,  jacere,  facere,  &c. 
Some  of  these  aggeres  were  gigantic  works,  flanked 
with  towers  to  defend  the  workmen  and  soldiers, 
and  surmounted  by  parapets,  behind  which  the 
soldiers  could  discharge  missiles  upon  the  besieged 
towns.  At  the  siege  of  Avaricum,  Caesar  raised  in 
twenty-five  days  an  agger  330  feet  broad,  and  80 
feet  high.  (B.  G.  vii.  24.)  As  the  agger  was 
sometimes  made  of  wood,  hurdles,  and  similar 
materials,  we  sometimes  read  of  its  being  set  on 
fire.  (Liv.  xxxvi.  23  ;  Caes.  B.  G.  vii.  24,  B,  C.  ii. 
14,  15.)  The  word  agger  was  also  applied  to  the 
earthen  wall  surrounding  a  Roman  encampment, 
composed  of  the  earth  dug  from  the  ditch  (fossa), 
which  was  usually  nine  feet  broad  and  seven  feet 
deep  ;  but  if  any  attack  was  apprehended,  the 
depth  was  increased  to  twelve  feet,  and  the  breadth 
to  thirteen  feet.  Sharp  stakes,  &c,  were  usually 
fixed  upon  the  agger,  which  was  then  called  vallum. 
When  both  words  are  used  (as  in  Caesar,  B.  G.  vii. 
72,  agger  ac  vallum),  the  agger  means  the  mound 
of  earth  ;  and  the  vallum  the  sharp  stakes  (vdlli), 
which  were  fixed  upon  the  agger. 

At  Rome,  the  formidable  rampart  erected  by 
Servius  Tullius  to  protect  the  western  side  of  Rome 
was  called  agger.  It  extended  from  the  further 
extremity  of  the  Quirinal  to  that  of  the  Esquiline. 
It  was  fifty  feet  broad,  having  a  wall  on  the  top, 
defended  by  towers,  and  beneath  it  was  a  ditch  a 
hundred  feet  wide  and  thirty  feet  deep.  (Cic.  de 
Rep.  ii.  6  ;  Dionys.  ix.  68.)  Pliny  (H.  N.  iii.  5. 
s.  9)  attributes  the  erection  of  this  rampart  to  Tar- 
quinius  Superbus,  but  this  is  in  opposition  to  all 
the  other  ancient  writers  who  speak  of  the  matter. 

AGITATO'RES.     [Circus.] 

AGMEN.     [Exercitus.] 

AGNA'TI.     [Cognati.] 

AGNOMEN.     [Nomen.] 

AGONA'LIA,  or  AGO'NIA  (Ov.  Fast.  v. 
721),  one  of  the  most  ancient  festivals  at  Rome, 
celebrated  several  times  in  the  year.  Its  institu- 
tion, like  that  of  other  religious  rites  and  cere- 
monies, was  attributed  to  Numa  Pompilius.  (Ma- 
crob.  Saturn,  i.  4.)  We  learn  from  the  ancient 
calendars  that  it  was  celebrated  on  the  three  fol- 
lowing days,  the  9th  of  January,  the  21st  of  May, 
and  the  11th  of  December  (a.d.  V.  Id.  Jan.;  XII. 
Kal.  Jun.;  III.  Id.  Dee.)  ;  to  which  we  should 
probably  add  the  17th  of  March  (a.  d.  XVI.  Kal. 
Apr.),  the  day  on  which  the  Liberalia  was  cele- 
brated, since  this  festival  is  also  called  Agonia  or 
Agonium  Martiale.  (Varr.  L.  L.  vi.  14,  ed.  Miil- 
ler ;  Macrob.  l.'c.  ;  KaUndarium  Vatieanum.)  The 
object  of  this  festival  Was  a  disputed  point  among 
the  ancients  themselves  ;  but  as  Hartung  has  ob- 
served (Die  Religion  der  Romer,  vol.  ii.  p.  33),  when 
it  is  recollected  that  the  victim  which  was  offered 
was  a  ram,  that  the  person  who  offered  it  was  the 
rex  sacrificulus,  and  that  the  place  where  it  was 
offered  was  the  regia  (Var.  L.  L.  vi.  12 ;  Ov.  Fast. 
i.  333  ;  Fest.  s.  v.  Agonium),  we  shall  not  have 
much  difficulty  in  understanding  the  significance 
of  this  festival.  The  ram  was  the  usual  victim 
presented  to  the  guardian  gods  of  the  state,  and 
the  rex  sacrificulus  and  the  regia  could  be  em- 
ployed only  for  such  ceremonies  as  were  connected 
with  the  highest  gods  and  affected  the  weal  of  the 
whole  state.  Regarding  the  sacrifice  in  this  light, 
we  see  a  reason  for  its  being  offered  several  times 
in  the  year. 
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The  etymology  of  the  name  was  also  a  subject 
of  much  dispute  among  the  ancients  ;  and  the  va- 
rious etymologies  that  were  proposed  are  given  at 
length  by  Ovid.  (Fast.  i.  319—332.)  None  of 
these,  however,  are  at  all  satisfactory ;  and  we 
would  therefore  suggest  another.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  Quirinal  hill  was  originally  called  Agonus, 
and  the  Colline  gate  Agonensis.  (Fest.  s.  w.  Ago- 
nium,  Quirinalis;  comp.  Dionys.  ii.  37.)  What  is 
then  more  likely  than  that  this  sacrifice  should 
have  been  originally  offered  on  this  hill,  and  should 
thence  have  received  the  name  of  Agonalia  ?  It 
is  expressly  stated  that  the  sacrifice  waB  offered  in 
the  regia,  or  the  domus  regis,  which  in  the  historical 
times  was  situated  at  the  top  of  the  sacra  via,  near 
the  arch  of  Titus  (Becker,  Handbuch  d.  Rom.  Al- 
terih.  vol.  i.  pp.  237,  238)  ;  but  in  the  earliest  times 
the  regia  is  stated  by  an  ancient  writer  to  have 
been  upon  the  Quirinal  (Solin.  i.  21),  and  this 
statement  seems  to  render  our  supposition  almost 
certain.  (Classical  Museum,  vol.  iv.  pp.  154 — 
157.) 

The  Circus  Agonensis,  as  it  is  called,  is  sup- 
posed by  many  modern  writers  to  have  occupied 
the  place  of  the  present  Piazza  Navona,  and  to 
have  been  built  by  the  emperor  Alexander  Severus 
on  the  spot  where  the  victims  were  sacrificed  at 
the  Agonalia.  Becker  (Ibid.  pp.  668 — 670)  has 
however  brought  forward  good  reasons  for  question- 
ing whether  this  was  a  circus  at  all,  and  has  shown 
that  there  is  no  authority  whatever  for  giving  it 
the  name  of  circus  Agonensis. 

AGO'NES  (ayuvts),  the  general  term  among 
the  Greeks  for  the  contests  at  their  great  national 
games.  [Certamina.]  The  word  was  also  used 
to  signify  law-suits,  and  was  especially  employed 
in  the  phrase  aywves  TLfj.T]Tol  and  arifi-nTot.     [Ti- 
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AGONO'THETAE  (ayavoeirai),  were  per- 
sons, in  the  Grecian  games,  who  decided  disputes 
and  adjudged  the  prizes  to  the  victors.  Originally, 
the  person  who  instituted  the  contest  and  offered 
the  prize  was  the  agonothefes,  and  this  continued 
to  be  the  practice  in  those  games  which  were  in- 
stituted by  kings  or  private  persons.  But  in  the 
great  public  games,  such  as  the  Isthmian,  Pythian, 
&c,  the  agonothetae  were  either  the  representatives 
of  different  states,  as  the  Amphictyons  at  the 
Pythian  games,  or  were  chosen  from  the  people  in 
whose  country  the  games  were  celebrated.  During 
the  flourishing  times  of  the  Grecian  republics,  the 
Eleians  were  the  agonothetae  in  the  Olympic  games, 
the  Corinthians  in  the  Isthmian  games,  the  Am- 
phictyons in  the  Pythian  games,  und  the  Corin- 
thians, Argives,  and  inhabitants  of  Cleonae  in  the 
Nemaean  games.  The  ayavoBeTat  were  also  called 
alav^vrJTai,  ayuvap^ai,  aywj/od'iKai,  a8\oBerai, 
fra€8ovxoi  or  f>a€b'ov6p.oi  (from  the  staff  they 
carried  as  an  emblem  of  authority),  /Spageij, 
fZpaGevrai. 

AGORA  (ayopd),  properly  means  an  assembly 
of  any  nature,  and  is  usually  employed  by  Homer 
for  the  general  assembly  of  the  people.  The  agora 
seems  to  have  been  considered  an  essential  part  in 
the  constitution  of  the  early  Grecian  states,  since 
the  barbarity  and  uncivilised  condition  of  the  Cy- 
clops is  characterised  by  their  wanting  such  an 
assembly.  (Horn.  Od.  ix.  112.)  The  agora,  though 
usually  convoked  by  the  king,  appears  to  have  been 
also  summoned  at  times  by  some  distinguished 
chieftain,  as  for  example,  by  Achilles  before  Troy. 
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(Horn.  H  l  54.)  The  king  occupied  the  most 
important  seat  in  these  assemblies,  and  near  hira 
sat  the  nobles,  while  the  people  sat  in  a  circle 
around  them.  The  power  and  rights  of  the  people 
in  these  assemblies  have  been  the  subject  of  mucl 
dispute.  Platner,  Tittman,  and  more  recently 
Nitzsch  in  his  commentary  on  the  Odyssey,  main- 
tain that  the  people  was  allowed  to  speak  and  vote  j 
while  Miiller  (Dor.  iii.  1.  §  3),  who  is  followed 
by  Grote  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  91),  maintains 
that  the  nobles  were  the  only  persons  who  proposed 
measures,  deliberated,  and  voted,  and  that  the 
people  was  only  present  to  hear  the  debate,  and  to 
express  its  feeling  as  a  body ;  which  expression 
might  then  be  noticed  by  a  prince  of  a  mild  dis- 
position. The  latter  view  of  the  question  is  con- 
firmed by  the  fact,  that  in  no  passage  in  the 
Odyssey  is  any  of  the  people  represented  as  taking 
part  in  the  discussion  ;  while,  in  the  Iliad,  Ulysses 
inflicts  personal  chastisement  upon  Thersites,  for 
presuming  to  attack  the  nobles  in  the  agora.  (H. 
ii.  211 — 277.)  The  people  appear  to  have  been 
only  called  together  to  hear  what  had  been  already 
agreed  upon  in  the  council  of  the  nobles,  which 
is  called  fiovK^i  (II.  ii.  53,  vi.  114,  yepovra 
fiovXevrai),  and  &owkos  (Od.  ii.  26),  and  some- 
times even  ayopd  (Od.  ix.  112  ;  ayopal  jSoutoj- 
<p6poi).  Justice  was  administered  in  the  agora  by 
the  king  or  chiefs  (Hes.  Theog.  85  ;  Horn.  //. 
xviii.  497,  &c.  Od.  xii.  439),  but  the  people  had  no 
share  in  its  administration,  and  the  agora  served 
merely  the  purpose  of  publicity.  The  common 
phrases  used  in  reference  to  the  agora  are  els  ayopiiv 
Kaheeiv ;  wyopty  iroieio-Bat,  rl9eff6at ;  eis  t^p  ayo- 
pV  eWUvm,  ayelpto-dat,  &c.  (Wachsmuth,  Hellen. 
Alterthumsk.  vol.  i.  p.  346,  2d  ed.  ;  Hermann, 
Lehrbuch.  d.  Griech.  Staatsalt.  §  55  j  Grote,  Hist, 
of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  pp.  91 — 101.) 

Among  the  Athenians,  the  proper  name  for  the 
assembly  of  the  people  was  iKK^ffia,  and  among 
the  Dorians  a\ia.  The  term  agora  was  confined 
at  Athens  to  the  assemblies  of  the  phylae  and 
demi.  (Aesch.  c.  Ctes.  §  27.  p.  50.  37 ;  Schomann, 
De  Coniitiis  Athen.  p.  27,  Antiq.  Jur.  Publ.  Grace. 
pp.  203, 205  ;  Bb'ckh,  Corp.  Inserip.  vol.  i.  p.  125.) 
In  Crete  the  original  name  ayopd  continued  to  be 
applied  to  the  popular  assemblies  till  a  late  period. 
(Bekker,  Anecdot.  vol.  i.  p.  210.) 

A'GORA  (ayopd),  was  the  place  of  public  as- 
sembly in  a  Greek  city,  both  for  traffic,  and  for 
the  transaction  of  all  public  business.  It  answers 
to  the  Roman  forum  ;  and,  in  fact,  it  is  impossible 
to  keep  these  two  subjects  entirely  separate. 

In  the  earliest  times,  the  Agora  was  merely  an 
open  piece  of  ground,  which  was  generally  in  front 
of  the  royal  palace,  and,  in  sea-port  towns,  close  to 
the  harbour.  The  Agora  of  Troy  was  in  the  cita- 
del. Here,  the  chiefs  met  in  council,  and  sat  in 
judgment,  and  the  people  assembled  to  witness 
athletic  games.  It  was  evidently  also  the  place  of 
traffic  and  of  general  intercourse  :  in  one  passage 
of  Homer,  we  have  a  lively  picture  of  the  idlers 
who  frequented  it.  It  was  enclosed  with  large 
stones  sunk  into  the  earth,  and  seats  of  marble 
were  placed  in  it  for  the  chiefs  to  sit  in  judgment, 
and  it  was  hallowed  by  the  shrine  of  one  or  more 
divinities.  In  the  Agora  which  Homer  particularly 
describes,  —  that  of  the  Phaeacians,  —  there  was 
a  temple  of  Poseidon.  (Horn.  II.  ii.  788,  vii.  345, 
346,  xviii.  497—506,  Od.  vi.  263—285,  viii.  16, 
109,  xvi.  361.) 
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Out  of  this  simple  arrangement  arose  the  mag- 
nificent ayopai  of  later  times,  which  consisted  of 
an  open  space,  enclosed  by  porticoes  or  colonnades, 
divided  into  separate  parts  for  the  various  occupa- 
tions which  were  pursued  in  it,  adorned  with 
statues,  altars,  and  temples,  and  built  about 
with  edifices  for  the  transaction  of  public  and 
private  business,  and  for  the  administration  of 
justice. 

Our  information  respecting  these  edifices  is 
rather  scanty.  The  chief  authorities  are  Pausanias 
and  Vitruvius.  The  existing  ruins  are  in  such  a 
state  as  to  give  us  a  very  little  help. 

We  have,  first  of  all,  in  this,  as  in  other  de- 
partments of  architecture,  to  distinguish  the  an- 
cient style  from  that  introduced  by  the  Greeks  of 
Ionia  after  the  Persian  war,  and  more  especially 
by  Hippodamus  of  Miletus  [see  Diet,  of  Biog.  s.  v.], 
whose  connection  with  the  building  of  ayopai  of  a 
new  form  is  marked  by  the  name  '.TinroSajueia, 
which  was  applied  to  the  Agora  in  the  Peiraeus. 
(Harpocr.  s.  v.  'iTnroSdfieta.)  The  general  character 
of  the  Greek  ayopd  is  thus  described  by  Vitruvius 
(v.  1) :  —  "The  Greeks  arrange  their  fora  in  a 
square  form,  with  very  wide  double  colonnades, 
and  adorn  them  with  columns  set  near  one  another 
and  with  stone  or  marble  entablatures,  and  they 
make  walks  in  the  upper  stories." 

Among  the  ayopai  described  by  Pausanias,  that 
of  the  Eleians  is  mentioned  by  him  (vi.  24)  as 
being  "  not  on  the  same  plan  as  those  of  the  Io- 
nians  and  the  Greek  cities  adjoining  Ionia,  but  it 
is  built  in  the  more  ancient  fashion,  with  porticoes 
separated  from  one  another,  and  streets  between 
them.  But  the  name  of  the  Agora  in  our  days  is 
Hippodromos,  and  the  people  of  the  country  ex- 
ercise their  horses  there.  But  of  the  porticoes, 
the  one  towards  the  south  is  of  the  Dorian  style  of 
work,  and  the  pillars  divide  it  into  three  parts  (in 
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this  the  Hellanodicae  generally  pass  the  day)  :  but 
against  these  (pillars)  they  place  altars  to  Zeus . . . 
To  one  going  along  this  portico,  into  the  Agora, 
there  lies  on  the  left,  along  the  further  side  of 
this  portico,  the  dwelling  of  the  Hellanodicae 
(6  'EWavoStteecoi/)  ;  and  there  is  a  street  which 
divides  it  from  the  Agora  .  .  .  And  near  the  por- 
tico where  the  Hellanodicae  pass  the  day,  is 
another  portico,  there  being  one  street  between 
them :  this  the  Eleians  call  the  Corcyraean  por- 
tico "  (because  it  was  built  from  the  tithe  of  spoil 
taken  from  the  Corcyraeans  in  war).  "  But  the 
style  of  the  portico  is  Dorian  and  double,  having 
columns  on  the  one  side  towards  the  Agora,  and 
on  the  other  side  towards  the  parts  beyond  the 
Agora :  and  along  the  middle  of  it  is  a  wall, 
which  thus  supports  the  roof:  and  images  are 
placed  on  both  sides  against  the  wall."  He  then 
proceeds  to  mention  the  ornaments  of  the  Agora, 
namely,  the  statue  of  the  philosopher  Pyrrhon  ; 
the  temple  and  statue  of  Apollo  Acesius  ;  the 
statues  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  ;  the  temple  of  the 
Graces,  with  their  wooden  statues,  of  which  the 
dress  was  gilt,  and  the  hands  and  feet  were  of 
white  marble  ;  the  temple  of  Seilenus,  dedicated 
to  him  alone,  and  not  in  common  with  Dionysus  ; 
and  a  monumental  shrine,  of  peculiar  form,  with- 
out walls,  but  with  oak  pillars  supporting  the  roof, 
which  was  reported  to  be  the  monument  of  Oxylus. 
The  Agora  also  contained  the  dwelling  of  the  six- 
teen females,  who  wove  in  it  the  sacred  robe  for 
Hera.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  several  of 
these  details  confirm  the  high  antiquity  which 
Pausanias  assigns  to  this  Agora. 

Hirt  has  drawn  out  the  following  plan  from  the 
description  of  Pausanias.  (Geschichte  der  Bau- 
kwnst  bet  den  Alien,  Taf.  xxi.  fig.  5.)  "We  give  it, 
not  as  feeling  satisfied  of  its  complete  accuracy,  but 
as  a  useful  commentary  on  Pausanias. 
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GROUND  PLAN  OP  THE  OLD  AGORA  AT  ELIS. 


A,  the  chief  open  space  of  the  agora,  called,  in 
the  time  of  Pausanias,  hippodromus  :  a,  colonnades 
separated  by  streets,  b :  b,  the  Stoa  in  which  the 
Hellanodicae  sat,  divided  from  the  Agora  by  a 
street  o  :  c,  the  house  of  the  Hellanodicae :  x,  the 
Tholus  :  d,  the  Corcyraean  Stoa,  composed  of  two 
parts,  c  looking  into  the  Agora,  and  d  looking  away 
from  it :  e,  g,  A,  small  temples :  f,  statues  of  the 
Sun  and  Moon  :  i,  monument  of  Oxylus  :  k,  house 
of  the  sixteen  women. 

In  this  Agora  the  Stoa,  B,  answers  to  the  later 
atilica,  and  the  house  c,  to  the  prytaneium  in  other 


Greek  ayopai.  With  respect  to  the  other  parts,  it 
is  pretty  evident  that  the  chief  open  space,  A,  which 
Pausanias  calls  to  vivaiSpov  ttjs  ayopas,  was  de- 
voted to  public  assemblies  and  exercise,  and  the 
o-roai  (a),  with  their  intervening  streets  (6),  to 
private  business  and  traffic.  Hirt  traces  a  resem- 
blance of  form  between  the  Eleian  agora  and  the 
Forum  of  Trajan.  It  is  evident  that  the  words  of 
Vitruvius,  above  quoted,  refer  to  the  more  modern, 
or  Ionian  form  of  the  Agora,  as  represented  in  the 
following  plan,  which  is  also  taken  from  Hirt 
der  Baukunst,  xxi.  fig.  1)  :  — 
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PLAN   OF   A   GREEK    AGORA,    ACCORDING   TO 
VITRUVIUS. 

A,  the  open  court,  surrounded  by  double  colon- 
nades and  shops:  B,  the  Curia:  c,  the  chief  temple, 
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also  used  as  a  treasury :  d,  the  Basilica,  or  court  of 
justice  :  E,  the  Tholus,  in  connection  with  the  other 
rooms  of  the  Prytaneium,  c,  d. 

The  cut  below,  which  is  also  from  Hut,  re- 
presents a  section  of  the  Agora  made  along  the 
dotted  line  on  the  plan. 

We  gain  further  information  respecting  the  build- 
ings connected  with  the  Agora,  and  the  works  of 
art  with  which  it  was  adorned,  chiefly  from  the 
statements  of  Pausanias  respecting  those  of  par- 
ticular cities,  such  as  Athens  (i.  5.  §  2),  Thebes 
(is.  17.  §  1),  Sicyon  (ii.  7.  §  7,  9.  §  6),  Argos  (ii. 
21),  Sparta  (iii.  11),  Tegea  (viii.  47.  §  3),  Mega- 
lopolis (viii.  30.  §  2),  to  which  passages  the  reader 
is  referred  for  the  details.  The  buildings  men- 
tioned m  connection  with  the  Agora  are  :  —  1. 
Temples  of  the  gods  and  shrines  of  heroes  [Tem- 
plum],  besides  altars  and  statues  of  divinities. 
The  epithet  ayopaios  is  often  applied  to  a  divinity 
who  was  thus  worshipped  in  the  Agora  (Paus. 
II.  cc.  ;  Aesch.  Eumen.  976  ;  Soph.  Oed.  Tyr. 
161,  where  mention  is  made  of  the  circular  throne 
of  Artemis  in  the  Agora),  and  Aeschylus  ex- 
pressly refers  to  the  &eo!  ayopas  eVhtkoVoi  (Sep. 
c.  Theb.  271,  272).  2.  The  Senate-house  (j3ouA<=u- 
Tfyiov),  and  other  places  for  the  meetings  of  the 
governing  bodies,  according  to  the  constitution  of  the 
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particular  state :  in  the  Agora  at  Sparta,  for  ex- 
ample, there  were  the  senate-house  of  the  Gerontes 
and  the  places  of  meeting  of  the  Ephori,  the  No- 
mophylaces,  and  the  Bidiaei.  3.  The  residence  of 
the  magistrates  for  the  time  being  [Prytaneium]. 
4.  Courts  of  justice  [Basilica].  5.  The  public 
treasury  [Thesaurus].  6.  The  prison  [Carcer]. 
7-  The  police  station,  if  such  a  term  may  be  ap- 
plied to  an  ancient  Agora.  At  Athens,  for  example, 
the  station  of  the  thousand  Scythian  bowmen,  who 
formed  the  police  force  of  the  state,  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  Agora  :  this  does  not,  however,  seem 
to  have  been  a  permanent  building,  but  only  a 
number  of  tents.  8.  Buildings  used  for  the  re- 
gulation of  the  standards  of  measure,  and  so  forth  ; 
such  as  the  building  vulgarly  called  the  Temple  of 
the  Winds  at  Athens  [Horologium],  and  the 
Milliarium  Aureum  at  Rome,  which  seems  to  have 
been  imitated  from  a  similar  standard  at  Athens 
[Milliarium].  To  these  various  buildings  must 
be  added  the  works  of  art,  with  which  the  open 
area  and  the  porticoes  of  the  Agora  were  adorned  ; 
which  were  chiefly  in  celebration  of  gods  and 
heroes  who  figured  in  the  mythology,  of  men  who 
had  deserved  well  of  the  state,  of  victories  and 
other  memorable  events,  besides  those  which  ob- 
tained a  place  there  purely  by  their  merits  as 
master-pieces  of  art.  As  a  specimen  we  may 
take  the  Agora  at  Athens,  a  portico  of  which, 
thence  called  the  crroa  iroiid\ri,  was  adorned  with 
tile  paintings  of  Polygnotus,  Micon,  and  others, 


and  in  which  also  stood  the  statues  of  the  ten 
heroes  (apxnytTai),  after  whom  the  Phylae  of 
Cleisthenes  were  named,  of  Solon,  of  Harmodius, 
and  Aristogeiton,  of  the  orator  Lycurgus,  and  of 
very  many  others.  It  was  customary  also  to  build 
new  porticoes  out  of  the  spoils  taken  in  great  wars, 
as  examples  of  which  we  have  the  Corcyraean  por- 
tico at  Elis,  mentioned  above,  and  the  Persian  por- 
tico at  Sparta. 

The  open  area  of  the  Agora  was  originally  the 
place  of  public  assembly  for  all  purposes,  and  of 
general  resort.  Its  use  for  political  purposes  is  de- 
scribed in  the  preceding  article.  Here  also  were 
celebrated  the  public  festivals.  At  Sparta,  the 
part  of  the  Agora  in  which  stood  the  statues  of 
Apollo,  Artemis,  and  Leto,  was  called  %ipos,  be- 
cause the  choruses  of  the  Ephebi  performed  their 
dances  there  at  the  festival  of  the  Gymnopaedia, 
(Paus.  iii.  9.)  Lastly,  it  was  the  place  of  social 
and  fashionable  resort.  At  Athens,  fashionable 
loungers  were  called  wy6.Kiw.ra  ayopas. 

Originally  the  Agora  was  also  the  market,  and 
was  surrounded  with  shops,  as  shown  in  the  above 
plan.  As  commerce  increased,  it  was  found  con- 
venient to  separate  the  traffic  from  the  other  kinds 
of  business  carried  on  in  the  Agora,  and  to  assign 
to  each  its  distinct  place,  though  this  was  by  no 
means  universally  the  case.  The  market,  whether 
identical  with,  or  separate  from  the  Agora  for  po- 
litical and  other  assemblies,  was  divided  into  parte 
for  the    different    sorts    of  merchandise,   each  of 
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course  furnished  with  colonnades,  which  the  climate 
rendered  necessary,  and  partly  with  shops  and 
stalls,  partly  with  temporary  booths  of  wicker- 
work  (ffitrivai,  Harpocr.  s.  v.  o'ktjv'it^s  ;  Demosth. 
de  Cor.  p.  284).  Each  of  these  parts  was  called  a 
kvk\os.  It  is  generally  stated  that  this  term  was 
applied  only  to  that  division  of  the  market  where 
meat,  fish,  and  such  things  were  sold  ;  but  Becker 
has  shown  that  it  was  used  also  for  other  parts  of 
the  market  (CJiarikles,  vol.  i.  pp.  268,  269).  The 
several  divisions  of  the  market  were  named  ac- 
cording to  the  articles  exposed  for  sale  in  them. 
(Poll.  ix.  47,  x.  19.)  Of  these  divisions,  the  fol- 
lowing were  the  most  important. 

The  part  in  which  fish  and  other  delicacies  for 
the  table  were  exposed  to  sale  was  called  *x^sj 
6\pop,  or  lx^6tra)\is  ayopd,  and  was  the  chief 
centre  of  business.  It  was  open  only  for  a  limited 
time,  the  signal  for  commencing  business  being 
given  by  the  sound  of  a  bell,  which  was  obeyed 
with  an  eagerness  that  is  more  than  once  plea- 
santly referred  to  by  the  ancient  writers.  (Plu- 
tarch, Sympos.  iv.  4, 2  ;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  658.)  The 
coarseness  and  impositions  of  the  fishsellers,  and 
the  attempts  of  purchasers  to  beat  them  down,  are 
frequently  alluded  to  by  the  comic  poets.  (Amphis, 
op.J/A.vi.  p.224,e.  ;  Alexis,  ibid. ;  Xenarch.  ibid. 
p.  225,  c;  Alexis,  ibid.  p.  226,  a,  b.;  comp.  Plat. 
Leg.  xi.  p.  917.)  It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  meat, 
poultry,  and  so  forth,  were  sold  in  the  same  place 
as  the  fish,  or  had  a  separate  division  of  the  market 
assigned  to  them.  Bread  was  partly  sold  in  the 
assigned  place  in  the  market,  which  was  per- 
haps the  same  as  the  meal-market  (t&  Sa^hto), 
and  partly  carried  round  for  sale :  the  sellers 
were  generally  women,  and  were  proverbially 
abusive.  (Aristoph.  Ran.  857,  Vesp.  1389.)  In 
another  part  of  the  market,  called  fivfiptvai,  were 
the  women  who  sold  garlands  of  myrtle  and 
flowers  for  festivals  and  parties.  (Plut.  Arat.  6 ; 
Aristoph.  Tltesm.  448,  457.)  Near  these,  pro- 
bably, were  the  sellers  of  ribands  and  fillets  for 
the  head.  (Demosth.  in  Evbul  p.  1308.)  The 
wholesale  traffic  in  wine,  as  distinct  from  the 
business  of  the  tcdiryKos  [Caupo],  was  carried  on 
in  the  market,  the  wine  being  brought  in  from 
the  country  in  carts,  from  which  it  was  transferred 
to  amphorae :  the  process  is  represented  in  two 
pictures  at  Pompeii.  (Alexis,  ap.  Ath.  x.  p.  431,  e.; 
Mm.  Borbon.  vol.  iv.  Relaz.  d.  Scav.  A.,  and  vol.  v. 
p.  48.)  [Amphora.]  The  market  for  pottery  was 
called  x^rPat  i  an^  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  place  where  cooks  sat  and  offered  themselves 
for  hire,  with  their  cooking  utensils:  this  latter 
place  was  called  fiayeipeta.  (Poll.  ix.  48  ;  Alexis, 
ap.  Ath.  iv.  p.  164,  £)  In  short,  every  kind  of  ne- 
cessary or  luxury  was  exposed  for  sale  in  its  as- 
signed place.  Thus,  we  find,  besides  those  already 
mentioned,  the  market  for  onions  (to  tcp6ftva)9  for 
garlick  (t&  <rfc6poBa),  for  nuts  (ra  ndpva),  for 
apples  (ra  juijAa),  for  fresh  cheese  (5  xA.a>pos  rvpSs), 
for  oil  (to&Xcuov\  for  perfumes  and  unguents  (t& 
jutipa),  for  frankincense  {6  KiSavtarSs),  for  spices 
(ret  apdtfjLara),  for  couches  (at  K\wai),  for  new  and 
old  clothes  {ayopb,  tuart6irta\ts9  or  OTreipoVajAis, 
Poll.  vii.  78),  for  books  (j3t§?uo0V'O,  and  for 
slaves  (to  civSpdirotia,  Poll.  x.  19).  Lastly,  a  part 
of  the  market  was  devoted  to  the  money-changers 
(Tpatre^irai).  [Argentarii.]  Mention  is  some- 
times made  of  the  women's  market,  yvvaticeia 
ayoodt  a  terra  which  has  given  rise  to  much  doubt. 
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(Theophr.  Char.  2  ;  Poll.  x.  18.)  The  common 
explanation  is,  that  it  was  the  part  of  the  market 
to  which  women  resorted  to  purchase  what  they 
wanted  for  household  uses.  But  it  appears  clearly 
that  purchases  were  seldom  made  in  the  market 
by  women,  and  never  by  free  women.  The  only 
plausible  explanation  is,  either  that  a  distinct  part 
of  the  market  was  assigned  to  those  commodities, 
the  sellers  of  which  were  women,  such  as  the 
apToir(a\t^es,  \eKLQoTT<t>\to€s,  lo~xa8o7r(t)Mfies,  <ttz- 
tpavoir&htb'esy  and  others,  or  else  that  the  term 
was  applied  to  that  part  of  the  market  where 
articles  for  the  use  of  women  were  sold.  But  the 
matter  is  altogether  doubtful.  The  above  list  of 
commodities,  sold  in  the  respective  divisions  of  the 
market,  might  be  still  further  extended.  Indeed, 
with  reference  to  the  Athenian  market,  to  which 
the  description  chiefly  applies,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  every  article  of  home  produce  or  of 
foreign  commerce  from  the  known  world  was  there 
exposed  for  sale.  (See  Thuc.  ii.  18  ;  Xen.  Oecon. 
Ath.  ii.  7  ;  Isocr.  Paneg.  64  ;  Ath.  xiv.  p.  640, 
b,  c). 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  sale 
of  these  various  articles  was  confined  to  the  market. 
Frequent  mention  is  made  of  shops  in  other  parts 
of  the  city  (e.  g.  Thuc.  viii.  95)^  and  some  articles, 
such  as  salt  fish,  seem  to  have  been  sold  outside 
the  gates.  (Aristoph.  Equit.  1246.) 

The  time  during  which  the  market  was  fre- 
quented was  the  forenoon  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine precisely  how  much  of  the  forenoon  is 
denoted  by  the  common  phrases  trX^Oovo-a  ayopa, 
irtpX  irX4\Qovffav  ayopav,  tr\t]Q(api\  ayopas.  (Herod, 
ii.  173,  vii  223.)  Suidas  (s.  v.)  explains  Tr\r}dovo~a 
ayopd  as  &pa  rpiryj,  but  elsewhere  (s.v.  irepl  ttA.^0. 
07.)  he  says  that  it  was  either  the  fourth,  or  fifth, 
or  sixth  hour.  We  might  infer  that  the  whole 
period  thus  designated  was  from  nine  to  twelve 
o'clock  (equinoctial  time)  ;  but  Herodotus,  in  two 
passages  (iii.  104,  iv.  181)  makes  a  distinction  be- 
tween ir\'f}dov(ra  ayopd  and  fJ.zo~7jfA.6pia.  (Comp. 
Liban.  Ep.  1084.)  The  time  of  the  conclusion  of 
the  market  was  called  ayopas  SidAvffis  (Herod,  iii. 
104,  comp.  Xenoph.  Oecon.  12,  1  ;  and  for  a  fur- 
ther discussion  respecting  the  time  of  the  full  mar- 
ket, see  Duker,  ad  Time.  viii.  92  ;  Wesseling,  ad 
Diod.  Sic.  xiii.  48 ;  Perizon.  ad  Aelian.  V.  H.  xii. 
30  ;  Gesner  and  Reiz,  ad  Lucian.  Philops.  11,  vol. 
iii.  p.  38  ;  Bahr,  ad  Herod,  ii.  173.)  During  these 
hours  the  market  was  a  place  not  only  of  traffic 
but  of  general  resort.  Thus  Socrates  habitually 
frequented  it  as  one  of  the  places  where  he  had  the 
opportunity  of  conversing  with  the  greatest  number 
of  persons.  (Xen.  Mem.  i.  1.  §  10  ;  Plat.  Apol.  p. 
17.)  It  was  also  frequented  in  other  parts  of  the 
day,  especially  in  the  evening,  when  many  persons 
might  be  seen  walking  about  or  resting  upon  seats 
placed  under  the  colonnades.  (Demosth.  in  Con. 
p.  1258;  Pseudo-Plut  Vit.  X.  Or.  p.  849,  d.  ; 
Lucian.  Jup.  Trag.  16,  vol.  ii.  p.  660.)  Even  the 
shops  themselves,  not  only  those  of  the  barbers,  the 
perfumers,  and  the  doctors,  but  even  those  of  the 
leather-sellers  and  the  harness-makers,  were  com- 
mon places  of  resort  for  conversation ;  and  it  was 
even  esteemed  discreditable  to  avoid  them  alto- 
gether. (Aristoph.  Plut  337,  Av.  1439  ;  Xen. 
Mem.  iv.  2.  §  1  ;  Lysias,  in  Panel,  pp.  730,  732, 
de  Inval.  p.  754  ;  Demosth.  in  Aristog.  p.  786.) 

The  persons  who  carried  on  traffic  in  the  market 
were  the  country  people  {ayopaloi\  who  brought 
d  2 
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in  their  commodities  into  the  city,  and  the  retail 
dealers  (nainiXoi)  who  exposed  the  goods  pur- 
chased of  the  former,  or  of  producers  of  any  kind 
(aLiT07rwA.cu),  or  of  foreign  merchants  (efiiropoi),  for 
sale  in  the  markets.  (Plat,  de  Repub.  ii.  p.  371  ; 
Xen.  Mem.  iii.  7.  §  6 ;  Plut.  Arat.  8  ;  Caupo.) 
A  certain  degree  of  disgrace  was  attached  to  the 
occupation  of  a  retail  dealer,  though  at  Athens 
there  were  positive  enactments  to  the  contrary. 
(Andoc.  de  Myst.  p.  68  ;  Aristot.  de  Repub.  i.  10, 
iii.  5  ;  Plat.  Leg.  xi.  pp.  918,  919  ;  Diog.  Lae'rt.  i. 
104,ix.66;  Aristoph.  Eq.  181 ;  Demosth.  o.  Eubul. 
30,  p.  1303.)  There  is  an  interesting  "but  very 
difficult  question  as  to  the  effect  which  the  occu- 
pation of  selling  in  the  market  had  upon  the  social 
position  of  women  who  engaged  in  it.  (Demosth. 
in  Neaer.  p.  1367  ;  Lys.  in  Theomn.  p.  361  ;  Plut. 
Sal.  23  ;  Harpocr.  and  Suid.  s.v.  TlmXwcri ;  Becker, 
CliariUes,  vol.  i.  pp.  260—266.)  The  wholesale 
dealers  also  sold  their  goods  by  means  of  a  sample 
(firiyim),  either  in  the  market,  or  in  the  place 
called  Seijfia,  attached  to  the  port.  (Harpocr. 
s.  v.  Stly/ia ;  Poll.  ix.  34  ;  Plut.  Demo  A  23  ; 
Plat.  Leg.  vii.  p.  788  ;  Diphil.  ap.  Atli.  xi.  p.  499,  e. ; 
Bockh,  Earn,  of  Ath.  p.  58,  2d  ed.)  The  retail 
dealers  either  exposed  their  goods  for  sale  in  their 
shops,  or  hawked  them  about.  (Aristoph.  Aeharn. 
33  ;  Plut.  Apophth.  Lacon.  62,  p.  236.)  The  pri- 
vilege of  freely  selling  in  the  market  belonged  to 
the  citizens  :  foreigners  had  to  pay  a  toll.  (De- 
mosth. in  Eubul.  p.  1308  ;  Bockh,  Econ.  of  Ath. 
p.  313.) 

Most  citizens  either  made  their  own  purchases 
in  the  market  (Aeschin.  c.  Timarch.  .p.  87  ; 
Aristoph.  Lysistr.  555 — 559),  or  employed  a  slave, 
who  was  called,  from  his  office,  kyopacr^s  (Xen. 
Mem.  i.  5.  §  2  ;  comp.  Ath.  iv.  p.  171  ;  Poll.  iii. 
126  ;  Terent.  Andr.  ii.  2.  31.)  Sometimes  female 
slaves  performed  this  office  (Lysias,  de  Coed. 
Eratosth.  p.  18,  comp.  p.  11),  hut  such  an  appear- 
ance in  public  was  not  permitted  to  any  free  wo- 
man, except  a  courtezan  (Machon,  ap.  Ath.  xiii. 
p.  580.)  The  philosopher  Lynceus,  of  Samos, 
wrote  a  book  for  the  guidance  of  purchasers  in  the 
market.  (Ath.  vi.  p.  228.)  It  was  esteemed  dis- 
reputable for  people  to  carry  home  their  purchases 
from  the  markets,  and  there  were  therefore  porters 
in  attendance  for  that  purpose,  who  were  called 
irpoili/eiKoi,  ■iraib'apiwves,  and  ircuh'clives.  (Theo- 
phrast.  Cliar.  xvii. — xxii. ;  Hesych.  s.  v.  Trpovvtiicoi.) 
The  preservation  of  order  in  the  market  was  the 
office  of  the  Agoranomi. 

Both  the  architectural  details  of  the  Agora  and 
the  uses  of  its  several  parts  might  be  further  illus- 
trated by  the  remains  of  the  hyopa.  or  ayopal  (for 
it  is  even  doubtful  whether  there  were  two  or  only 
one)  at  Athens  ;  but  this  would  lead  us  too  far  into 
topographical  details.  This  part  of  the  subject  is 
fully  discussed  in  the  following  works:  Leake, 
Topography  of  Athens  ;  Krause,  Hellas,  vol.  ii.  ; 
MUIler,  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  Eneyclop'ddie,  art. 
Attica ;  Hirt,  Lehre  d.  Geb'dude,  ch.  v.  supp.  1  ; 
Wachsmuth,  HeUen.  Alterthumsk.  vol.  i.  supp.  6,  b, 
2d  ed. 

For  the  whole  subject  the  chief  modern  au- 
thorities are  the  following  :  —  Hirt,  Lehre  d.  Oe- 
h'dudr,  d.  Grieclten  tmd  Romern,  ch.  v.  ;  Stieglitz, 
Arch'dol.  d.  Baukunst;  Wachsmuth,  HelUnisclie 
AUerthumslmnde ;  Bockh,  Public  Oeconomy  of 
Athens ;  and  especially  Becker,  ChariUes,  4th 
scene,  vol.  i.  pp.  236—296,  in  the  original.    [P.S.] 
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AGORA'NOMI  (ayopav6f>.oi)  were  publio 
functionaries  in  most  of  the  Grecian  states,  whose 
duties  corresponded  in  many  respects  to  those  of 
the  Roman  aediles  ;  whence  Greek  writers  on 
Roman  affairs  call  the  aediles  by  this  name.  Under 
the  Roman  empire,  the  agoranomi  were  called 
\oyto-rai  (Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Aeharn.  688):  they 
enjoyed  in  later  times  great  honour  and  respect, 
and  their  office  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  honourable  in  the  Greek  states. 
We  frequently  read  in  inscriptions  of  their  being 
rewarded  with  crowns,  of  which  many  instances 
are  given  by  Muller.  (Aeginetica,  p.  138)  They 
were  called  by  the  Romans  curatores  reipublicae. 
(Cod.  1.  tit.  54.  s.  3.) 

Agoranomi  existed  both  at  Sparta  and  Athens. 
Our  knowledge  of  the  Spartan  agoranomi  is  very 
limited,  and  derived  almost  entirely  from  inscrip- 
tions. They  stepped  into  the  place  of  the  ancient 
Empelori  (i/j.ir4\apoi)  in  the  time  of  the  Romans. 
They  formed  a  collegium  (avvap%\.a)  with  one  at 
their  head,  called  irpeaSvs  (Bockh,  Corp.  Inser. 
vol.  i.  p.  610 ;  and  Sauppe  in  RheiniscJies  Museum, 
vol.  iv.  p.  159,  New  Series.)  The  Athenian  ago- 
ranomi were  regular  magistrates  during  the  flourish- 
ing times  of  the  republic.  They  were  ten  in 
number,  five  for  the  city  and  five  for  the  Peiraeeus, 
and  were  chosen  by  lot,  one  from  each  tribe. 
(Dem.  c.  Timocr.  p.  735  ;  Aristoph.  Aeharn.  689.) 
The  reading  in  Harpocration  (s.  v.  ayopaviiwi), 
which  mentions  twenty  agoranomi,  fifteen  for  the 
city,  and  five  for  the  Peiraeeus,  is  false.  (Bockh, 
Corp.  Inscr.  vol.  i.  p.  337.) 

The  principal  duty  of  the  agoranomi  was,  as 
their  name  imports,  to  inspect  the  market,  and  to 
see  that  all  the  laws  respecting  its  regulation  were 
properly  observed.  They  had  the  inspection  of  all 
things  which  were  sold  in  the  market,  with  the 
exception  of  corn,  which  was  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  (TlTO<pv\alCES.  [Sitophylaces.] 
The  agoranomi  had  in  fact  chiefly  to  attend  to 
retail-trade  (KtorrjAefa) :  wholesale-trade  was  not 
much  carried  on  in  the  market-place,  and  was 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  e7njiteAT|Tal  tov  'E/u- 
iroplov.  They  regulated  the  price  and  quantity  of 
all  things  which  were  brought  into  the  market^ 
and  punished  all  persons  convicted  of  cheating, 
especially  by  false  weights  and  measures.  They 
had  in  general  the  power  of  punishing  all  infraction 
of  the  laws  and  regulations  relating  to  the  market^ 
by  inflicting  a  fine  upon  the  citizens,  and  personal 
chastisement  upon  foreigners  and  slaves,  for  which 
purpose  they  usually  carried  a  whip.  They  had 
the  care  of  all  the  temples  and  fountains  in  the 
market-place,  and  received  the  tax  QeviKOV  tc'Aos) 
which  foreigners  and  aliens  were  obliged  to  pay  for 
the  privilege  of  exposing  their  goods  for  sale  in  the 
market.  (Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Aeharn.  689  ;  Plat. 
Leg.  vi.  p.  763,  viii.  p.  849,  xi.  pp.  91 7, 918 ;  Liban. 
Declam.  46  ;  ayopas  r4\os,  Aristoph.  Aeharn. 
861,  and  Schol. ;  Phot.  s.  v.  kutA  tV  ayopiv) 
The  public  prostitutes  were  also  subject  to  their 
regulations,  as  was  the  case  at  Corinth  (Justin,  xxi. 
5.),  and  they  fixed  the  price  which  each  prostitute 
was  to  take.  ( Suid.  and  Zonar.  s.  v.  Sufypojujun.) 
The  duties  of  the  agoranomi  resembled  those  of  the 
astynomi.  [Astynomi.]  (Meier,  Att.  Process, 
pp.  89—92;  Bockh,  Publ.  Econ.  of  Athens,  pp.  48, 
333,  2nd  ed.) 

AGRA'PHIOU  GRAPHE'  (hyptuplov  ypatfi). 
The  names  of  all  persons  at  Athens  who  owed  any 
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sum  of  money  to  the  state  (ot  rt£  Srjfxofficf  6<pei- 
XopTf.s)  were  registered  by  the  practores  (7rpa«- 
ropes),  upon  tablets  kept  for  that  purpose  in  the 
temple  of  Athena,  on  the  Acropolis  (Dein.  c.Aristog. 
L  p.  791 ;  Harpocr.  and  Suidas,  s.  v.  yev8eyypa<p-f)) ; 
and  hence  the  expression  of  being  registered  on  the 
Acropolis  (iyyeypa/x^i/os  ev  'AKpoTr6\et)  always 
means  being  indebted  to  the  state.  (Dem.  c. 
Theocr.  p.  1 337. )  Whoever  paid  his  fine  after  regis- 
tration was  erased,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  paid  ;  but  if  a  person's  name 
was  improperly  erased,  he  was  subject  to  the  action 
for  non-registration  (aypa<plov  ypa<pi}),  which  was 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  thesmothetae.  If  an 
individual  was  not  registered,  he  could  only  be 
proceeded  against  by  evo~ei£is,  and  was  not  liable 
to  the  aypa<piov  ypwp4\.  (Dem.  in  Tfieocr.  p.  1338.) 
Hesychius,  whose  account  has  been  followed  by 
Hemsterhuis  and  "Wesseling,  appears  to  have  been 
mistaken  in  saying  that  the  aypcuplov  ypcupii  could 
be  instituted  against  debtors,  who  had  not  been 
registered.  (Meier,  Att.  Process,  pp.  353,  354 ; 
Bb'ckh,  Publ  Econ.  of  Athens,  pp.  388, 389, 2nd  ed.) 

AGRAPHOU  METALLOU  GRAPHE' 
(aypdcf>ou  fierd?iKov  ypcup-f})  was  an  action  brought 
before  the  thesmothetae  at  Athens,  against  an  in- 
dividual, who  worked  a  mine  without  having  pre- 
viously registered  it.  The  state  required  that  all 
mines  should  be  registered,  because  the  twenty- 
fourth  part  of  their  produce  was  payable  to  the 
public  treasury.  (Bb'ckh,  Publ.  Econ.  of  Athens, 
p.  664,  2nd  ed. ;  Meier,  Att.  Process,  p.  354.) 

AGRA'RIAE  LEGES.  "  It  is  not  exactly 
true  that  the  agrarian  law  of  Cassius  was  the 
earliest  that  was  so  called:  every  law  by  which  the 
commonwealth  disposed  of  its  public  land,  bore 
that  name ;  as,  for  instance,  that  by  which  the 
domain  of  the  kings  was  parcelled  out  among  the 
commonalty,  and  those  by  which  colonies  were 
planted.  Even  in  the  narrower  sense  of  a  law 
whereby  the  state  exercised  its  ownership  in  re- 
moving the  old  possessors  from  a  part  of  its 
domain,  and  making  over  its  right  of  property 
therein,  such  a  law  existed  among  those  of  Servius 
Turnus."  (Niebuhr,  Rom.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  129. 
transl.) 

The  complete  history  of  the  enactments  called 
agrarian  laws,  either  in  the  larger  and  more  cor- 
rect sense,  or  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  term, 
as  explained  in  this  extract,  would  be  out  of  place 
here.  The  particular  objects  of  each  agrarian  law 
must  be  ascertained  from  its  provisions.  But  all 
these  numerous  enactments  had  reference  to  the 
public  land  ;  and  many  of  them  were  passed  for 
the  purpose  of  settling  Roman  colonies  in  con- 
quered districts,  and  assigning  to  the  soldiers,  who 
formed  a  large  part  of  such  colonists,  their  shares 
m  such  lands.  The  true  meaning  of  all  or  any  of 
these  enactments  can  only  be  understood  when  we 
have  formed  a  correct  notion  of  property  in  land, 
as  recognised  by  Roman  law.  It  is  not  necessary, 
in  order  to  obtain  this  correct  notion,  to  ascend  to 
the  origin  of  the  Roman  state,  though  if  a  com- 
plete history  of  Rome  could  be  written,  our  con- 
ception of  the  real  character  of  property  in  land, 
as  recognised  by  Roman  law,  would  be  more  en- 
larged and  more  precise.  But  the  system  of 
Roman  law,  as  it  existed  under  the  emperors, 
contained  both  the  terms  and  the  notions  which 
belonged  to  those  early  ages,  of  which  they  are 
the  most   faithful  historical  monuments.     In  an 
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inquiry  of  the  present  kind,  we  may  begin  at  any 
point  in  the  historical  series  which  is  definite,  and 
we  may  ascend  from  known  and  intelligible  no- 
tions which  belong  to  a  later  age,  towards  their 
historical  origin,  though  we  may  never  be  able  to 
reach  it. 

Gaius  (ii.  2,  &c),  who  probably  wrote  under 
the  Antonines,  made  two  chief  divisions  of  Roman 
land  ;  that  which  was  divini  juris,  and  that  which 
was  liumani  juris.  Land  which  was  divini  juris 
was  either  sacer  or  religiosus.  (Compare  Frontinus, 
De  Re  Agraria,  xiii.  or  p.  42.  ed.  Goes.)  Land 
which  was  sacer  was  consecrated  to  the  Dii  Su- 
peri ;  land  which  was  religiosus  belonged  to  the 
Dii  Manes.  Land  was  made  sacer  by  a  lex  or 
senatus  consultum  ;  and,  as  the  context  shows, 
such  land  was  land  which  had  belonged  to  the 
state  (populus  Romanus).  An  individual  could 
make  a  portion  of  his  own  land  religiosus  by  the 
interment  in  it  of  one  of  his  family :  but  it  was  the 
better  opinion  that  land  in  the  provinces  could  not 
thus  be  made  religiosus  ;  and  the  reason  given  is 
this,  that  the  ownership  or  property  in  provincial 
lands  is  either  in  the  state  (pop.  Rom.)  or  in  the 
Caesar,  and  that  individuals  have  only  the  posses- 
sion and  enjoyment  of  it  (possessio  et  usus  frvc- 
tus).  Provincial  lands  were  either  stipendiaria  or 
tributaria :  the  stipendiaria  were  in  those  provinces 
which  were  considered  to  belong  to  the  Roman 
state  ;  the  tributaria  were  in  those  provinces  which 
were  considered  as  the  property  of  the  Caesar. 
Land  which  was  humani  juris,  was  divided  into 
public  and  private :  public  land  belonged  to  the 
state  ;  private  land,  to  individuals. 

It  would  seem  to  follow  from  the  legal  form  ob- 
served in  making  land  sacer,  that  it  thereby  ceased 
to  be  publicus  ;  for  if  it  still  continued  publicus,  it 
had  not  changed  its  essential  quality.  Niebuhr 
(Appendix  I.  vol.  ii.)  has  stated  that  "  all  Roman 
land  was  either  the  property  of  the  state  (common 
land,  domain),  or  private  property,  —  aut  publicus 
aut  privatus ; "  and  he  adds  that  "  the  landed 
property  of  the  state  was  either  consecrated  to  the 
gods  (sacer),  or  allotted  to  men  to  reap  its  fruits 
(profanus,  liumani  juris)."  Niebuhr  then  refers  to 
the  view  of  Gaius,  who  makes  the  division  into 
divini  juris  and  humani  juris,  the  primary  divi- 
sion ;  but  he  relies  on  the  authority  of  Frontinus, 
supported  by  Livy  (viii.  14),  as  evidence  of  the 
correctness  of  his  own  division.* 

Though  the    origin   of  that  kind  of  property 

*  It  is  obvious,  on  comparing  two  passages  in 
Frontinus  (De  Re  Agraria  xi.  xiii.),  that  Niebuhr 
has  mistaken  the  meaning  of  the  writer,  who 
clearly  intends  it  to  be  inferred  that  the  sacred 
land  was  not  public  land.  Besides,  if  the  meaning 
of  Frontinus  was  what  Niebuhr  has  supposed  it  to 
be,  his  authority  is  not  equal  to  that  of  Gaius  on  a 
matter  which  specially  belongs  to  the  province  of 
the  jurist,  and  is  foreign  to  that  of  the  agrimensor. 
The  passage  of  Livy  does  not  prove  Niebuhr's 
assertion.  Livy  merely  states  that  the  temple  and 
grove  of  Sospita  Juno  should  be  common  to  the 
Lanuvini  municipes  and  the  Roman  people  ;  and 
in  what  other  terms  could  he  express  the  fact 
that  the  temple  should  be  used  by  both  people  ? 
That  does  not  prove  that  a  temple  was  considered 
the  same  kind  of  public  property  as  a  tract  of 
unconsecrated  land  H'as.  The  form  of  dedition  in 
Livy  (i.  38)  may  easily  be  explained. 
d  3 
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called  public  land  must  be  referred  to  the  earliest  J 
ages  of  the  Roman  state,  it  appears  from  Gains  that 
under  the  emperors  there  was  still  land  within  the 
limits  of  the  empire,  the  ownership  of  which  was 
not  in  the  individuals  who  possessed  and  enjoyed  it, 
but  in  the  populus  Romanus,  or  the  Caesar.  This 
possession  and  enjoyment  are  distinguished  by  him 
from  ownership  {dominium).  The  term  possessio 
frequently  occurs  in  those  jurists  from  whom  the 
Digest  was  compiled ;  but  in  these  writers,  as  they 
are  known  to  us,  it  applies  only  to  private  land, 
and  the  Ager  Publicus  is  hardly,  if  at  all,  ever 
noticed  by  them.  Now  this  term  Possessio,  as  used 
in  the  Digest,  means  the  possession  of  private  land 
by  one  who  has  no  kind  of  right  to  it ;  and  this 
possessio  was  protected  by  the  praetor's  interdict, 
even  when  it  was  without  bona  fides  or  justa 
causa:  but  the  term  Possessio  in  the  Roman 
historians,  Livy  for  instance,  signifies  the  occupa- 
tion (occupatio)  and  enjoyment  of  public  land  ;  and 
the  true  notion  of  this,  the  original  Possessio,  con- 
tains the  whole  solution  of  the  question  of  the 
Agrarian  Laws.  For  this  solution  we  are  mainly 
indebted  to  Niebuhr  and  Savigny. 

This  latter  kind  of  Possessio,  that  which  has 
private  land  for  its  object,  is  demonstrated  by 
Savigny  (the  term  here  used  can  hardly  be  said 
to  be  too  strong)  to  have  arisen  from  the  first 
kind  of  possessio :  and  thus  it  might  readily  be 
supposed  that  the  Roman  doctrine  of  possessio,  as 
applied  to  the  occupation  of  ^private  land,  would 
throw  some  light  on  the  nature  of  that  original 
possessio  out  of  which  it  grew.  In  the  imperial 
period,  public  land  had  almost  ceased  to  exist  in 
the  Italian  peninsula,  but  the  subject  of  possession 
in  private  lands  had  become  a  well  understood 
branch  of  Roman  law.  The  remarks  in  the  three 
following  paragraphs  are  from  Savigny's  valuable 
work,  Das  Recht  dcs  Besitzcs  (5th  ed.  p.  172)  :  — 

1.  There  were  two  kinds  of  land  in  the  Roman 
state,  ager  publicus  and  ager  privatus :  in  the 
latter  alone  private  property  existed.  But  con- 
formably to  the  old  constitution,  the  greater  part 
of  the  ager  publicus  was  occupied  and  enjoyed  by 
private  persons,  and  apparently  by  the  patricians 
only,  or  at  least  by  them  chiefly  till  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Licinian  Rogations  ;  yet  the  state 
could  iesume  the  land  at  pleasure.  Now  we  find 
no  mention  of  any  legal  form  for  the  protection  of 
the  occupier,  or  Possessor  as  he  was  called,  of  such 
public  land  against  any  other  individual,  though 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  such  a  form  actually 
existed.  But  if  we  assume  that  the  interdict 
which  protected  the  possession  of  an  individual  in 
private  land,  was  the  form  which  protected  the 
possessor  of  the  public  land,  two  problems  are 
solved  at  the  same  time,  —  an  historical  origin  is 
discovered  for  possession  in  private  land,  and  a 
legal  form  for  the  protection  of  possession  in  public 
land. 

An  hypothesis,  which  so  clearly  connects  into 
one  consistent  whole,  facts  otherwise  incapable  of 
such  connection,  must  be  considered  rather  as 
evolving  a  latent  fact,  by  placing  other  known 
facts  in  their  true  relative  position,  than  as  in- 
volving an  independent  assumption.  But  there 
is  historical  evidence  in  support  of  the  hypo- 
thetic 

2.  The  words  possessio,  possessor,  and  possidere 
are  the  technical  terms  used  by  writers  of  very 
different  ages,  to  express  the  occupation  and  the 
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enjoyment  of  the  public  lands  ;  that  is,  the  notion 
of  occupying  and  enjoying  public  land  was  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  republic  distinguished  from  the 
right  of  property  in  it.  Nothing  was  so  natural  as 
to  apply  this  notion,  when  once  fixed,  to  the  pos- 
session of  private  land  as  distinct  from  the  owner- 
ship ;  and  accordingly  the  same  technical  terms 
were  applied  to  the  possession  of  private  land. 
Various  applications  of  the  word  possessio,  with 
reference  to  private  land,  appear  in  the  Roman 
law,  in  the  bonorum  possessio  of  the  praetorian 
heres  and  others.  But  all  the  uses  of  the  word 
possessio,  as  applied  to  ager  privatus,  however 
they  may  differ  in  other  respects,  agreed  in  this : — . 
they  denoted  an  actual  possession  and  enjoyment 
of  a  thing,  without  the  strict  Roman  (Quiritarian) 
ownership. 

3.  The  word  possessio,  which  originally  signified 
the  right  of  the  possessor,  was  in  time  used  to 
signify  the  object  of  the  right.  Thus  ager 
signified  a  piece  of  land,  viewed  as  an  object  of 
Quiritarian  ownership  ;  possessio,  a  piece  of  land, 
in  which  a  man  had  only  a  bonitarian  or  beneficial 
interest,  as,  for  instance,  Italic  land  not  transferred 
by  mancipatio,  or  land  which  from  its  nature  could 
not  be  the  subject  of  Quiritarian  ownership,  as 
provincial  lands  and  the  old  ager  publicus.  Pos- 
sessio accordingly  implies  usus ;  ager  implies  pro- 
prietor or  ownership.  This  explanation  of  the 
terms  ager  and  possessio  is  from  a  jurist  of  the 
imperial  times,  quoted  by  Savigny  (Javolenus, 
Dig.  50.  tit.  16.  s.  115)  ;  but  its  value  for  the 
purpose  of  the  present  inquiry  is  not  on  that  ac- 
count the  less.  The  ager  publicus,  and  all  the  old 
notions  attached  to  it,  as  already  observed,  hardly 
occur  in  the  extant  Roman  jurists  ;  but  the  name 
possessio,  as  applied  to  private  land,  and  the  legal 
notions  attached  to  it,  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 
The  form  of  the  interdict,  —  uti  possidetis, —  as  it 
appears  in  the  Digest,  is  this :  —  Uti  eas  aedes...^os- 
sidetis...vim  fieri  veto.  But  the  original  form  of 
the  interdict  was :  Uti  nunc  possidetis  evmjmdum, 
&c.  (Festus  in  Possessio)  ;  the  word  fundus,  for 
which  aedes  was  afterwards  substituted,  appears  to 
indicate  an  original  connection  between  the  inter- 
dict and  the  ager  publicus. 

"We  know  nothing  of  the  origin  of  the  Roman 
public  land,  except  that  it  was  acquired  by  con- 
quest, and  when  so  acquired  it  belonged  to  the 
state,  that  is,  to  the  populus,  as  the  name  publicus 
(populicus)  imports  ;  and  the  original  populus  was 
the  patricians  only.  We  may  suppose  that  in  the 
early  periods  of  the  Roman  state,  the  conquered 
lands  being  the  property  of  the  populus,  might  he 
enjoyed  by  the  members  of  that  body,  in  any  way 
that  the  body  might  determine.  But  it  is  not  quite 
clear  bow  these  conquered  lands  were  originally  oc- 
cupied. The  following  passage  from  Appian  (Civil 
Wars,  i.  7)  appears  to  give  a  probable  account  of 
the  matter,  and  one  which  is  not  inconsistent  with 
such  facts  as  are  otherwise  known:  — "  The  Ro- 
mans," he  says,  "  when  they  conquered  any  part 
of  Italy,  seized  a  portion  of  the  lands,  and  either 
built  cities  in  them,  or  sent  Roman  colonists  to 
settle  in  the  cities  which  already  existed.  Such 
cities  they  designed  to  be  garrison  places.  As  to 
the  land  thus  acquired  from  time  to  time,  they 
either  divided  the  cultivated  part  among  the 
colonists,  or  sold  it,  or  let  it  to  farm.  As  to  the 
land  which  had  fallen  out  of  cultivation  in  conse- 
quence of  war,  and  which,  indeed,  was  the  larger 
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part,  having  no  time  to  allot  it,  they  gave  puhlic 
notice  that  any  one  who  chose  might  in  the  mean- 
time cultivate  this  land,  on  payment  of  part  of  the 
yearly  produce,  namely,  a  tenth  of  the  produce  of 
arable  land,  and  a  fifth  of  the  produce  of  olive- 
yards  and  vineyards.     A  rate  was  also  fixed  to  be 
paid  by  those  who  pastured  cattle  (on  this  undi- 
vided land)  both  for  the  larger  and  smaller  ani- 
mals.    And  this  they  did  with  a  view  to  increase 
the  numbers  of  the  Italian  people,  whom  they  con- 
sidered to  be  most  enduring  of  labour,  in  order 
that  they  might   have   domestic   allies.     But   it 
turned  out  just  the  contrary  of  their  expectations. 
For  the  rich  occupied  the  greater  part  of  this  un- 
divided land,  and  at  length,  feeling  confident  that 
they  should  never  be  deprived  of  "it,  and  getting 
hold  of  such  portions  as  bordered  on  their  lands, 
and  also  of  the  smaller  portions  in  the  possession 
of  the  poor,  some  by  purchase  and  others  by  force, 
they  became  the  cultivators  of  extensive  districts 
instead  of  farms.     And  in  order  that  their  culti- 
vators and  shepherds  might  be  free  from  military 
service,  they  employed  slaves  instead  of  freemen  ; 
and  they  derived  great  profit  from  their  rapid  in- 
crease, which  was  favoured  by  the  immunity  of 
the  slaves  from  military  service.     In  this  way  the 
great  became  very  rich,  and  slaves  were  numerous 
all  through  the  country.     But  this  system  reduced 
the  number  of  the  Italians,  who  were  ground  down 
by  poverty,  taxes,  and  military  service ;  and  when- 
ever they  had  a  respite  from  these  evils,  they  had 
nothing  to  do,  the  land  being  occupied  by  the 
rich,  who  also  employed  slaves  instead  of  free- 
men."    This  passage,  though  it  appears  to  contain 
much  historical  truth,  does  not  distinctly  explain 
the   original    mode    of  occupation  ;    for   we   can 
scarcely  suppose  that  there  were  not  some  rules 
prescribed  as  to  the  occupation  of  this  undivided 
land.     Livy  also  gives   no  clear  account  of  the 
mode  in  which  these  possessions  were  acquired  ; 
though  he  states  in  some  passages  that  the  con- 
quered lands  were  occupied  by  the  nobles,  and 
occupation  (occupatio)  in  its  proper  sense  signifies 
the   taking  possession   of  vacant  land.     As  the 
number  of  these  nobles  was  not  very  great,  we 
may  easily  conceive  that  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the 
republic,  they  might  regulate  among  themselves 
.  the  mode  of  occupation.     The  complaint  against 
the  nobles  (patres)  shortly  before  the  enactment  of 
the  Licinian  Rogations  was,  that  they  were  not 
content  with  keeping  the  land  which  they  ille- 
gally possessed  (possesso  per  injuriam  agro),  but 
that  they  refused  to  distribute  among  the  plebs  the 
vacant  land  (vacuum  agrmn)  which  had  then  re- 
cently been  taken  from  the  enemy.     (Liv.  iv.  51, 
vi.  5.  37  ;  Occupatio).     It  probably  sometimes 
happened  that  public  land  was  occupied,  or  squatted 
on  (to  use  a  North  American  phrase),  by  any  ad- 
venturers.* 

*  It  is  stated  in  the  American  Almanac  for 
1839,  that  though  the  new  territory  of  Iowa  con- 
tains above  20,000  inhabitants,  "  none  of  the  land 
has  been  purchased,  the  people  being  all  what  are 
termed  squatters."  The  land  alluded  to  is  all 
public  land.  The  squatter  often  makes  consider- 
able improvements  on  the  land  which  he  has  oc- 
cupied, and  even  sells  his  interest  in  it,  before  any 
purchase  is  made  of  the  land.  The  privilege  of 
pre-emption  which  is  allowed  to  the  squatter,  or 
to  the  person  who  has  purchased  his  interest,  is 
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But  whatever  was  the  mode  in  which  these  lands 
were  occupied,  the  possessor,  when  once  in  posses- 
sion, was,  as  we  have  seen,  protected  by  the  praetor's 
interdict.  The  patron  who  permitted  his  client  to 
occupy  any  part  of  his  possession  as  tenant  at  will 
(precario),  could  eject  him  at  pleasure  by  the  in- 
terdictum  de  precario  ;  for  the  client  did  not  obtain 
a  possession  by  such  permission  of  his  patron.  The 
patron  would,  of  course,  have  the  same  remedy 
against  a  trespasser.  But  any  individual,  how- 
ever humble,  who  had  a  possession,  was  also  pro- 
tected in  it  against  the  aggression  of  the  rich  ;  and 
it  was  "  one  of  the  grievances  bitterly  complained 
of  by  the  Gracchi,  and  all  the  patriots  of  their 
age,  that  while  a  soldier  was  serving  against  the 
enemy,  his  powerful  neighbour,  who  coveted  his 
small  estate,  ejected  his  wife  and  children."  (Nieb.) 
The  state  could  not  only  grant  the  occupation  or 
possession  of  its  public  land,  but  could  sell  it,  and 
thus  convert  public  into  private  land.  A  remark- 
able passage  in  Orosius  (Savigny,  p.  176,  note), 
shows  that  public  lands,  which  had  been  given 
to  certain  Religious  corporations  to  possess,  were 
sold  in  order  to  raise  money  for  the  exigencies  of 
the  Btate.  The  selling  of  that  land  which  was 
possessed,  and  the  circumstance  of  the  possession 
having  been  a  grant  or  public  act,  are  both  con- 
tained in  this  passage. 

The  public  lands  which  were  occupied  by  pos- 
sessors, were  sometimes  called,  with  reference  to 
such  possession,  occupatorii  ;  and,  with  respect  to 
the  state,  concessi.  Public  land  which  became  pri- 
vate by  sale  was  called  quaestorius  ;  that  which  is 
often  spoken  of  as  assigned  (assignatus),  was  marked 
out  and  divided  (limitatus)  among  the  plebeians 
in  equal  lots,  and  given  to  them  in  absolute  owner- 
ship, or  it  was  assigned  to  the  persons  who  were 
sent  out  as  a  colony.  Whether  the  land  so  granted 
to  the  colony  should  become  Roman  or  not,  de- 
pended on  the  nature  of  the  colony.  The  name 
ager  publicus  was  given  to  the  public  lands  which 
were  acquired  even  after  the  plebs  had  become  one 
of  the  estates  in  the  Roman  constitution,  though 
the  name  publicus,  in  its  original  sense,  could  no 
longer  be  applicable  to  such  public  lands.  After 
the  establishment  of  the  plebs  as  an  estate,  the 
possession  of  public  land  was  still  claimed  as  the 
peculiar  privilege  of  the  patricians,  as  before  the 
establishment  of  the  plebs  it  seems  to  have  been 
the  only  way  in  which  public  lands  were  enjoyed 
by  the  populus  :  the  assignment,  that  is  the  grant 
by  the  state  of  the  ownership  of  public  land  in 
fixed  shares,  was  the  privilege  of  the  plebs.  In 
the  early  ages,  when  the  populus  was  the  state,  it 
does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  assignment  of 
public  lands  among  the  populus,  though  it  may  be 
assumed  that  public  lands  would  occasionally  be 
sold  ;  the  mode  of  enjoyment  of  public  land  was 
that  of  possessio,  subject  to  an  annual  payment  to 
the  state.  It  may  be  conjectured  that  this  ancient 
possessio,  which  we  cannot  consider  as  having  its 
origin  in  anything  else  than  the  consent  of  the  state, 
was  a  good  title  to  the  use  of  the  land  so  long  as 
the  annual  payments  were  made.  At  an}r  rate, 
the  plebs  had  no  claim  upon  such  ancient  posses- 
sions. But  with  the  introduction  of  the  plebs  as  a 
separate  estate,  and  the  acquisition  of  new  lands 


the  only  security  which  either  the  squatter  or  the 
person  who  purchases  from  him,  has  for  the  im- 
provements made  on  the  land. 


■to 
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by  conquest,  it  would  seem  that  the  plebs  had  as 
good  a  title  to  a  share  of  the  newly  conquered 
lands,  as  the  patricians  to  the  exclusive  enjoyment 
of  those  lands  which  had  been  acquired  by  conquest 
before  the  plebs  had  become  an  estate  ;  and  ac- 
cording to  Livy  (iv.  49),  the  plebs  founded  then- 
claim  to  the  captured  lands  on  their  services  in  the 
war.  The  determination  of  what  part  of  newly 
conquered  lands  (arable  and  vineyards)  should  re- 
main public,  and  what  part  should  be  assigned  to 
the  plebs,  which,  Niebuhr  says,  "  it  need  scarcely 
be  observed  was  done  after  the  completion  of  every 
conquest,"  ought  to  have  been  an  effectual  way  of 
settling  all  disputes  between  the  patricians  and 
plebs  as  to  the  possessions  of  the  former  ;  for  such 
an  appropriation,  if  it  were  actually  made,  could 
have  no  other  meaning  than  that  the  patricians 
were  to  have  as  good  title  to  possess  their  share 
as  the  plebs  to  the  ownership  of  their  assigned 
portions.  The  plebs  at  least  could  never  fairly 
claim  an  assignment  of  public  land,  appropriated 
to  remain  such,  at  the  time  when  they  received 
the  share  of  the  conquered  lands  to  which  they 
were  intitled.  But  the  fact  is,  that  we  have  no 
evidence  at  all  as  to  such  division  between  lands 
appropriated  to  remain  public  and  lands  assigned 
in  ownership,  as  Niebuhr  assumes.  All  that  we 
know  is,  that  the  patricians  possessed  large  tracts 
of  public  land,  and  that  the  plebs  from  time  to 
time  claimed  and  enforced  a  division  of  part  of 
them.  In  such  a  condition  of  affairs,  many  diffi- 
sult  questions  might  arise  ;  and  it  is  quite  as  pos- 
sible to  conceive  that  the  claims  of  the  plebs  might 
in  some  cases  be  as  ill  founded  as  the  conduct  of 
the  patricians  was  alleged  to  be  rapacious  in  ex- 
tending their  possessions.  In  the  course  of  time, 
owing  to  sales  of  possessions,  family  settlements, 
permanent  improvements  made  on  the  land,  the 
claims  on  the  land  of  creditors  who  had  lent  money 
on  the  security  of  it,  and  other  causes,  the  equitable 
adjustment  of  rights  under  an  agrarian  law  was 
impossible  ;  and  this  is  a  difficulty  which  Appian 
(i.  10.  18)  particularly  mentions  as  resulting  from 
ihe  law  of  Tib.  Gracchus. 

Public  pasture  lands,  it  appears,  were  not  the 
subject  of  assignment. 

The  property  (pvblicum)  of  the  Roman  people 
consisted  of  many  things  besides  land.  The  con- 
quest of  a  territory,  unless  special  terms  were 
granted  to  the  conquered,  seems  to  have  implied 
the  acquisition  by  the  Roman  state  of  the  conquered 
territory  and  all  that  it  contained.  Thus  not  only 
would  land  be  acquired,  which  was  available  for 
corn,  vineyards,  and  pasture  ;  but  mines,  roads, 
rivers,  harbours,  and,  as  a  consequence,  tolls  and 
duties.  If  a  Roman  colony  was  sent  out  to  occupy 
a  conquered  territory  or  town,  a  part  of  the  con- 
quered lands  was  assigned  to  the  colonists  in  com- 
plete ownership.  [Colonia.]  The  remainder,  it 
appears,  was  left  or  restored  to  the  inhabitants. 
Not  that  we  are  to  understand  that  they  had  the 
property  in  the  land  as  they  had  before  ;  but  it 
appears  that  they  were  subject  to  a  payment,  the 
produce  of  which  belonged  to  the  Roman  people. 
In  the  case  of  the  colony  sent  to  Antium,  Dionysius 
(ix.  60)  states,  "  that  all  the  Antiates  who  had 
houses  and  lands  remained  in  the  country,  and 
cultivated  both  the  portions  that  were  set  aside  for 
them  and  the  portions  appropriated  to  the  colonists, 
on  the  condition  of  paying  to  them  a  fixed  portion 
of  the  produce  ; "  in  which  case,  if  the  historian's 
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statement  is  true,  all  the  sums  paid  by  the  original 
landholders  were  appropriated  to  the  colonists. 
Niebuhr  seems  to  suppose,  that  the  Roman  state 
might  at  any  time  resume  such  restored  lands ; 
and,  no  doubt,  the  notion  of  a  possibility  of  re- 
sumption under  some  circumstances  at  least  was 
involved  in  the  tenure  by  which  these  lands  were 
held  ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  resumption  of 
such  lands  was  ever  resorted  to  except  in  extraor- 
dinary cases,  and  except  as  to  conquered  lands 
which  were  the  public  lands  of  the  conquered 
state.  Private  persons,  who  were  permitted  to 
retain  their  lands  subject  to  the  payment  of  a  tax, 
were  not  the  possessors  to  whom  the  agrarian  laws 
applied.  In  many  cases  large  tracts  of  land  were 
absolutely  seized,  their  owners  having  perished  in 
battle  or  been  driven  away,  and  extensive  districts, 
either  not  cultivated  at  all  or  very  imperfectly  cul- 
tivated, became  the  property  of  the  state.  Such 
lands  as  were  unoccupied  could  become  the  subject 
of  possessio  ;  and  the  possessor  would,  in  all  cases, 
and  in  whatever  manner  he  obtained  the  land,  be 
liable  to  a  payment  to  the  state,  as  above-men- 
tioned in  the  extract  from  Appian. 

This  possessio  was  a  real  interest,  for  it  was  the 
subject  of  sale :  it  was  the  use  (usws)  of  the  land  ; 
but  it  was  not  the  ager  or  property.  The  possessio 
strictly  could  not  pass  by  the  testament  of  the 
possessor,  at  least  not  by  the  mancipatio.  (Gaius, 
ii.  102.)  It  is  not  easy,  therefore,  to  imagine  any 
mode  hy  which  the  possession  of  the  heres  was 
protected,  unless  there  was  a  legal  form,  such  as 
Savigny  has  assumed  to  exist  for  the  general  pro- 
tection of  possessiones  in  the  public  lands.  The 
possessor  of  public  land  never  acquired  the  owner- 
ship by  virtue  of  his  possession  ;  it  was  not  subject 
to  usucapion.  The  ownership  of  the  land  which 
belonged  to  the  state,  could  only  be  acquired  by 
the  grant  of  the  ownership,  or  by  purchase  from 
the  state.  The  state  could  at  any  time,  according 
to  strict  right,  sell  that  land  which  was  only  pos- 
sessed, or  assign  it  to  another  than  the  possessor. 
The  possession  was,  in  fact,  with  respect  to  the  state, 
precarium  ;  and  we  may  suppose  that  the  lands  so 
held  would  at  first  receive  few  permanent  improve- 
ments. In  course  of  time,  and  particularly  when 
the  possessors  had  been  undisturbed  for  many 
years,  possession  would  appear,  in  an  equitable 
point  of  view,  to  have  become  equivalent  to  owner- 
ship ;  and  the  hardship  of  removing  the  possessors 
by  an  agrarian  law  would  appear  the  greater,  after 
the  state  had  long  acquiesced  in  their  use  and  oc- 
cupation of  the  public  land. 

In  order  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of  these  en- 
actments which  are  specially  cited  as  agrarian  laws, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  possessors  of 
public  lands  owed  a  yearly  tenth,  or  fifth,  as  the 
case  might  be,  to  the  state.  These  annual  pay- 
ments were,  it  seems,  often  withheld  by  the  pos- 
sessors, and  thus  the  state  was  deprived  of  a  fund 
for  the  expenses  of  war  and  otherigeneral  purposes. 

The  first  mention  by  Livy  of  conquered  land 
being  distributed  among  the  plebs  belongs  to  the 
reign  of  Servius  Tullius  (i.  46, 47).  The  object  of  the 
agrarian  law  of  Sp.  Cassius  (Liv.  ii.  41;  Dionys. 
viii.  70),  B.  c.  484,  is  supposed  by  Niebuhr  to  have 
been  "  that  the  portion  of  the  populus  in  the  public 
lands  should  be  set  apart,  that  the  rest  should  be 
divided  among  the  plebeians,  that  the  tithe  should 
again  be  levied  and  applied  to  paying  the  army." 
The  agrarian  law  of  C.  Licinius  Stolo  (Liv.  vi.  36  ; 
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\ppian,  B.  C.  i.  8)  b.  c.  365,  limited  each  indi- 
vidual's possession  of  public  land  to  500  jugera, 
and  imposed  some  other  restrictions  ;  but  the  pos- 
sessor had  no  better  title  to  the  500  jugera  which 
the  law  left  him,  than  he  formerly  had  to  what 
the  law  took  from  him.  [Leges  Liciniae.] 
The  surplus  land  was  to  be  divided  among  the 
plebeians,  as  we  may  assume  from  this  being  an 
agrarian  law.  The  Licinian  law  not  effecting  its 
object,  Tib.  Sempronius  Gracchus,  b.  c.  133,  re- 
vived the  measure  for  limiting  the  possession  of 
public  land  to  500  jugera.  The  arguments  of  the 
possessors  against  this  measure,  as  they  are  stated 
by  Appian  (B.  C.  i.  1 0),  are  such  as  might  reason- 
ably be  urged  ;  but  he  adds  that  Gracchus  pro- 
posed to  give  to  each  possessor,  by  way  of  com- 
pensation for  improvements  made  on  the  public 
land,  the  full  ownership  of  500  jugera,  and  half 
that  quantity  to  each  of  his  sons  if  he  had  any. 
Under  the  law  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  three  commis- 
sioners (triumviri)  were  to  be  chosen  annually  by 
the  thirty-five  tribes,  who  were  to  decide  all  ques- 
tions that  might  arise  as  to  the  claims  of  the  state 
upon  lands  in  the  occupation  of  possessors.  The 
law  provided  that  the  land  which  was  to  be  re- 
sumed should  be  distributed  in  small  allotments 
among  the  poorer  citizens,  and  they  were  not  to 
have  the  power  of  alienating  their  allotments. 
Gracchus  also  proposed  that  the  ready  money 
which  Attalus  III.,  King  of  Pergamus,  had 
with  all  his  other  property  bequeathed  to  the 
Roman  state,  should  be  divided  among  the  persons 
who  received  allotments,  in  order  to  enable  them 
to  stock  their  land.  Tiberius  Gracchus  lost  his 
life  in  a  riot  B.  c.  133  ;  but  the  senate  allowed 
the  commissioners  to  continue  their  labours.  After 
the  death  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  a  tragical  event 
happened  at  Rome.  P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  who  had 
maintained  the  cause  of  the  possessors,  both  Roman 
and  Italian,  against  the  measure  of  Gracchus,  was 
found  dead  in  his  bed.  Suspicion  was  strong  against 
the  party  of  Caius  Gracchus,  the  younger  brother 
of  Tiberius,  whose  sister  Sempronia  was  the  wife  of 
Scipio,  but  no  inquiry  was  made  into  the  cause 
of  Scipio's  death.  Caius  Gracchus  became  a  tri- 
bune of  the  plebs,  b.  c.  123,  and  he  put  the  law  of 
his  brother  again  in  force,  for  it  had  virtually  been 
suspended  by  the  senate,  b.  c.  129,  by  their  with- 
drawing the  powers  from  the  three  commissioners, 
of  whom  Gracchus  was  one,  and  giving  them  to  the 
consul,  C.  Sempronius  Tuditanus,  who,  being  en- 
gaged in  the  Illyrian  war,  could  not  attend  to  the 
business.  Caius  Gracchus  proposed  the  establish- 
ment of  various  colonies  under  the  provisions  of 
the  law.  To  check  his  power,  the  senate  called 
in  the  aid  of  another  tribune,  M.  Livius  Drusus, 
who  outbid  Caius  in  his  popular  measures.  The 
law  of  Gracchus  proposed  that  those  who  received 
allotments  of  land  should  pay  the  state  a  small 
sura  in  respect  of  each.  Drusus  released  them  from 
this  payment.  Caius  proposed  to  found  two  colo- 
nies :  Drusus  proposed  to  found  twelve,  each  con- 
sisting of  three  thousand  men.  Cains  Gracchus 
lost  his  life  in  a  civil  commotion  b.  c.  121.  Shortly 
after  his  death,  that  clause  of  the  Sempronian  law 
which  forbade  the  alienation  of  the  allotments, 
was  repealed  ;  and  they  forthwith  began  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the 'rich  by  purchase,  or  by 
alleged  purchases  as  Appian  obscurely  states  (B.  O. 
i.  27).  A  tribune,  Spurius  Bonus  (Borius  is  the 
aame  in  tbe  MSS.   of  Appian),  carried  a  law  to 
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prevent  future  divisions  of  the  public  land,  with  a 
provision  that  the  sums  payable  in  respect  of  this 
land  to  the  state,  should  be  formed  into  a  fund  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor.  But  another  tribune,  Spu- 
rius Thorius,  b. c.  Ill,  repealed  this  law  as  to  the 
tax  from  the  public  lands,  and  thus  tbe  plebs  lost 
everything  for  the  future,  both  lands  and  poors' 
money.     [Lex  Thoria.] 

Other  agrarian  laws  followed.  In  the  sixth  con- 
sulship of  Marius,  b.  c.  100,  agrarian  laws  were 
carried  by  the  tribune  L.  Appuleius  Satuminus 
and  his  party,  the  object  of  which  was  chiefly  to 
provide  for  the  veteran  soldiers  of  Marius.  These 
measures  were  carried  by  violence,  but  they  were 
subsequently  declared  null.  The  tribune,  M. 
Livius  Drusus  the  younger,  b.  c.  91,  proposed  the 
division  of  all  the  public  land  in  Italy  and  the 
establishment  of  the  colonies  which  had  been  pro- 
jected :  he  was  for  giving  away  everything  that 
the  state  had  (Florus,  iii.  16).  This  Drusus  was 
also  a  tool  of  the  senate,  whose  object  was  to 
humble  the  equestrian  order  by  means  of  the  plebs 
and  the  Italian  Socii.  But  the  Socii  were  also  in- 
terested in  opposing  the  measures  of  Drusus,  as 
they  possessed  large  parts  of  the  public  land  in 
Italy.  To  gain  their  consent,  Drusus  promised  to 
give  them  the  full  Roman  citizenship.  But  he 
and  the  senate  could  not  agree  on  all  these  mea- 
sures, Drusus  was  murdered,  and  the  Socii,  seeing 
their  hopes  of  the  citizenship  balked,  broke  out  in 
open  war  (b.  c.  90).  The  measures  of  Drusus 
were  declared  null,  and  there  was  no  investigation 
as  to  his  death.  The  Social  or  Marsic  war,  after 
threatening  Rome  with  ruin,  was  ended  by  the 
Romans  conceding  what  the  allies  demanded. 
[Lex  Julia.] 

The  land  to  which  all  the  agrarian  laws,  prior 
to  the  Thoria  Lex,  applied,  was  the  public  land 
in  Italy,  south  of  the  Macra  and  the  Rubico,  the 
southern  boundaries  of  Gallia  Cisalpina  on  the  west 
and  east  coasts  respectively.  The  Thoria  Lex 
applied  to  all  the  public  land  within  these  limits, 
except  what  had  been  disposed  of  by  assignation 
prior  to  the  year  b.  c.  133,  in  which  Tiberius 
Gracchus  was  tribune,  and  except  the  Ager  Cam- 
panus.  It  applied  also  to  public  land  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Africa,  and  in  the  territory  of  Corinth. 
[Thoria  Lex.]  The  object  of  the  agrarian  law 
of  P.  Servilius  Rullus,  proposed  in  the  consul- 
ship of  Cicero  b.  c.  63,  was  to  sell  all  the  public 
land  both  in  and  out  of  Italy,  and  to  buy  lands  in 
Italy  on  which  the  poor  were  to  be  settled.  Ten 
commissioners,  with  extraordinary  powers,  were  to 
carry  the  law  into  effect,  and  a  host  of  surveyors, 
clerks,  and  other  officers,  were  to  find  employment 
in  this  agrarian  job.  The  job  was  defeated  by 
Cicero,  whose  three  extant  orations  against  Rullus 
contain  most  instructive  matter  on  the  condition 
of  the  Roman  state  at  that  time.  The  tribune 
Flavius,  b.  c.  60,  at  the  instigation  of  Cn.  Pompeius, 
brought  forward  a  measure  for  providing  the  sol- 
diers of  Pompeius  with  lands.  Cicero  was  not  al- 
together opposed  to  this  measure,  for  he  wished  to 
please  Pompeius.  One  clause  of  the  law  provided 
that  lands  should  be  bought  for  distribution  with 
the  money  that  should  arise  in  the  next  five  years 
from  the  new  revenues  that  had  been  created  by 
the  Asiatic  conquests  of  Pompeius.  The  law  was 
dropped,  but  it  was  reproduced  in  a  somewhat 
altered  shape  by  C.  Julius  Caesar  in  his  consul- 
ship, b.  c.  59,  and  it  included  the  Stellatis  Agcx 
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and  the  Campanus  Ager,  which  all  previous  agra- 
rian laws  had  left  untouched.  The  fertile  tract  of 
Capua  (Campanus  Ager)  was  distributed  among 
20,000  persons,  who  had  the  qualification  that  the 
law  required,  of  three  or  more  children.  After 
this  distribution  of  the  Campanian  land,  and  the 
abolition  of  the  port  duties  and  tolls  (portoria), 
Cicero  observes  (ad  Att.  ii.  16),  "there  was  no 
revenue  to  be  raised  from  Italy,  except  the  five 
per  cent,  (yicesima) "  from  the  sale  and  manu- 
mission of  slaves. 

The  lands  which  the  Roman  people  had  acquired 
in  the  Italian  peninsula  by  conquest  were  greatly 
reduced  in  amount  by  the  laws  of  Gracchus  and  by 
sale.  Confiscations  in  the  civil  wars,  and  conquests 
abroad,  were,  indeed,  continually  increasing  the 
public  lands  ;  but  these  lands  were  allotted  to  the 
soldiers  and  the  numerous  colonists  to  whom  the 
state  was  continually  giving  lands.  The  system  of 
colonisation  which  prevailed  during  the  republic, 
was  continued  under  the  emperors,  and  considerable 
tracts  of  Italian  land  were  disposed  of  in  this  man- 
ner by  Augustus  and  his  successors.  Vespasian  as- 
signed lands  in  Samnium  to  his  soldiers,  and  grants 
of  Italian  lands  are  mentioned  by  subsequent  em- 
perors, though  we  may  infer  that  at  the  close  of 
the  second  century  of  our  aera,  there  was  little 
public  land  left  in  the  peninsula.  Vespasian  sold 
part  of  the  public  lands  called  subseciva.  Domitian 
gave  the  remainder  of  such  lands  all  through  Italy 
to  the  possessors  (Aggenus).  The  conquests  be  • 
yond  the  limits  of  Italy  furnished  the  emperors 
with  the  means  of  rewarding  the  veterans  by  grants 
of  land,  and  in  this  way  the  institutions  of  Rome 
were  planted  on  a  foreign  soil.  But,  according  to 
Gaius,  property  in  the  land  was  not  acquired  by 
such  grant  ;  the  ownership  was  still  in  the  state, 
and  the  provincial  landholder  had  only  the  pos- 
sessio.  If  this  be  true,  as  against  the  Roman 
people  or  the  Caesar,  his  interest  in  the  land  was 
one  that  might  be  resumed  at  any  time,  according 
to  the  strict  rules  of  law,  though  it  is  easily  con- 
ceived that  such  foreign  possessions  would  daily 
acquire  strength,  and  could  not  safely  be  dealt 
with  as  possessions  had  been  in  Italy  by  the 
various  agrarian  laws  which  had  convulsed  the 
Roman  state.  This  assertion  of  the  right  of  the 
populus  Romanus  and  of  the  emperors,  might 
be  no  wrong  "  inflicted  on  provincial  landowners 
by  the  Roman  jurisprudence,"*  as  Niebuhr  affirms. 
The  tax  paid  by  the  holders  of  ager  privatus  in 
the  provinces  was  the  only  thing  which  dis- 
tinguished the  beneficial  interest  in  such  land  from 
Italic  land,  and  might  be,  in  legal  effect,  a  recog- 
nition of  the  ownership  according  to  Roman  law. 
And  this  was  Savigny's  earlier  opinion  with  re- 
spect to  the  tax  paid  by  provincial  lands  ;  he  con- 
sidered such  tax  due  to  the  Roman  people  as  the 
sovereign  or  ultimate  owner  of  the  lands.  His 
later  opinion,  as  expressed  in  the  Zeitschrift  fur 
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*  Niebuhr  observes  that  Frontinus  speaks  of 
the  "  arva  publico,  in  the  provinces,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  agri  privati  there  ; "  but  this  he 
certainly  does  not.  This  contradistinction  is  made 
by  his  commentator  Aggenus  who,  as  he  himself 
says,  only  conjectures  the  meaning  of  Frontinus  ; 
and,  perhaps,  he  has  not  discovered  it.  (Bei  Agr. 
Script,  pp.  38.  46,  47.)  Savigny's  explanation  of 
this  passage  is  contained  in  the  Zeitschrift  fur 
Gesch.  Iieclitsw.  vol.  xi.  p.  24. 


Gesdiichtliche  Reclitswissenscha.fi  (vol.  v.  p.  254),  is, 
that  under  the  Caesars  a  uniform  system  of  direct 
taxation  was  established  in  the  provinces,  to  which 
all  provincial  land  was  subject ;  but  land  in  Italy 
was  free  from  this  tax,  and  a  provincial  town  could 
only  acquire  the  like  freedom  by  receiving  the 
privilege  expressed  by  the  term  Jus  Italicum.  The 
complete  solution  of  the  question  here  under  dis- 
cussion could  only  be  effected  by  ascertaining  the 
origin  and  real  nature  of  this  provincial  land-tax ; 
and  as  it  may  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
ascertain  such  facts,  we  must  endeavour  to  give 
a  probable  solution.  Now  it  is  consistent  with 
Roman  notions  that  all  conquered  land  should  he 
considered  as  the  property  of  the  Roman  state*; 
and  it  is  certain  that  such  land,  though  assigned 
to  individuals,  did  not  by  that  circumstance  alone 
become  invested  with  all  the  characters  of  that 
Roman  land  which  was  private  property.  It  had  not 
the  privilege  of  the  Jus  Italicum,  and  consequently 
could  not  be  the  object  of  Quiritarian  ownership, 
with  its  incidents  of  mancipatio,  &c.  All  land  in 
the  provinces,  including  even  that  of  the  liberae 
civitates,  and  the  ager  publicus  properly  so  called, 
could  only  become  an  object  of  Quiritarian  owner- 
ship by  having  conferred  upon  it  the  privilege  of 
Italic  land,  by  which  it  was  also  released  from  the 
payment  of  the  tax.  It  is  clear  that  there  might 
be  and  was  ager  privatus,  or  private  property,  in 
provincial  land  ;  but  this  land  had  not  the 
privileges  of  Italic  land,  unless  such  privilege  was 
expressly  given  to  it,  and  accordingly  it  paid  a  tax. 
As  the  notions  of  landed  property  in  all  countries 
seem  to  suppose  a  complete  ownership  residing  in 
some  person,  and  as  the  provincial  landowner, 
whose  lands  had  not  the  privilege  of  the  Jus 
Italicum,  had  not  that  kind  of  ownership  which, 
according  to  the  notions  of  Roman  law,  was  com- 
plete ownership,  it  is  difficidt  to  conceive  that  the 
ultimate  ownership  of  provincial  lands  (with  the 
exception  of  those  of  the  liberae  civitates)  could 
reside  any  where  else  than  in  the  populus  Romanus, 
and,  after  the  establishment  of  the  imperial  power, 
in  the  populus  Romanus  or  the  Caesar.  This 
question  is,  however,  one  of  some  difficulty,  and 
well  deserves  further  examination.  It  may  he 
doubted,  however,  if  Gaius  means  to  say  that 
there  could  be  no  Quiritarian  ownership  of  private 
land  in  the  provinces  ;  at  least  this  would  not  he 
the  case  in  those  districts  to  which  the  Jus  Italicum 
was  extended.  The  case  of  the  Recentoric  lands, 
which  is  quoted  by  Niebuhr  (Cic.  c.  Rullum,  i.  4), 
may  be  explained.  The  land  here  spoken  of  was 
land  in  Sicily.  One  object  of  the  measure  of 
Rullus  was  to  exact  certain  extraordinary  pay- 
ments (vectigal)  from  the  public  lands,  that  is, 
from  the  possessors  of  them  ;  but  he  excepted  the 
Recentoric  lands  from  the  operation  of  his  measure. 
If  this  is  private  land,  Cicero  argues,  the  exception 
is  unnecessary.  The  argument,  of  course,  assumes 
that  there  was  or  might  be  private  land  in  Sicily ; 
that  is,  there  was  or  might  be  land  which  would 
not  be  affected  by  this  part  of  the  measure  of 
Rullus.  Now  the  opposition  of  public  and  private 
land  in  this  passage  certainly  proves,  what  call 
easily  be  proved  without  it,  that  individuals  in  the 
provinces  owned  land  as  individuals  did  in  Italy  s 
and  such  land  might  with  propriety  be  called 
privatus,  as  contrasted  with  that  called  publicus  in 
the  provinces :  in  fact,  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
have  found  another  name  for  it.     But  we  know 
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that  ager  privatus  in  the  provinces,  unless  it  had 
received  the  Jus  Italicum,  was  not  the  same  thing 
as  ager  privatus  in  Italy,  though  both  were  private 
property.  Such  a  passage  then  as  that  just  re- 
ferred to  in  Cicero,  leads  to  no  necessary  conclusion 
that  the  ultimate  ownership  or  dominion  of  this 
private  land  was  not  in  the  Roman  people. 

It  only  remains  briefly  to  notice  the  condition  of 
the  public  land  with  respect  to  the  fructus,  or  vec- 
tigal  which  belonged  to  the  state.  This,  as  al- 
ready observed,  was  generally  a  tenth,  and  hence 
the  ager  publicus  was  sometimes  called  decumanus  ; 
it  was  also  sometimes  called  ager  vectigalis.  The 
tithes  were  generally  farmed  by  the  publicani,  who 
paid  their  rent  mostly  in  money,  but  sometimes  in 
grain.  The  letting  was  managed  by  the  censors, 
and  the  lease  was  for  five  years.  The  form,  how- 
ever, of  leasing  the  tenths  was  that  of  a  sale, 
mancipation  In  course  of  time  the  word  locatio 
was  applied  to  these  leases.  The  phrase  used  by 
the  Roman  writers  was  originally  fructus  locatio, 
which  was  the  proper  expression  ;  but  we  find  the 
phrase,  agrum  fruendum  locare,  also  used  in  the 
same  sense,  an  expression  wluch  might  appear 
somewhat  ambiguous  ;  and  even  agrum  locare, 
which  might  mean  the  leasing  of  the  public  lands, 
and  not  of  the  tenths  due  from  the  possessors  of 
them.  Strabo  (p.  622),  when  speaking  of  the  port 
duties  of  Cume  in  Aeolis,  says  they  were  sold,  by 
which  he  no  doubt  means  that  they  were  fanned 
on  certain  terms.  It  is,  however,  made  clear  by 
Niebuhr,  that  in  some  instances  at  least  the  phrase 
agrum  locare,  does  mean  the  leasing  of  the  tenths ; 
whether  this  was  always  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase,  it  is  not  possible  to  affirm. 

Though  the  term  ager  vectigalis  originally  ex- 
pressed the  public  land,  of  which  the  tithe  was 
leased,  it  afterwards  came  to  signify  lands  which 
were  leased  by  the  state,  or  by  different  corpora- 
tions. This  latter  description  would  comprehend 
even  the  ager  publicus  ;  but  this  kind  of  public 
property  was  gradually  reduced  to  a  small  amount, 
and  we  find  the  term  ager  vectigalis,  in  the  later 
period,  applied  to  the  lands  of  towns  which  were 
so  leased  that  the  lessee,  or  those  who  derived  their 
tithe  from  him,  could  not  be  ejected  so  long  as  they 
paid  the  vectigal.  This  is  the  ager  vectigalis  of 
the  Digest  (vi.  tit.  3),  on  the  model  of  which  was 
formed  the  emphyteusis,  or  ager  emphyteuticarius. 
[Emphyteusis.]  The  rights  of  the  lessee  of  the 
ager  vectigalis  were  different  from  those  of  a  pos- 
sessor of  the  old  ager  publicus,  though  the  ager 
vectigalis  was  derived  from,  and  was  only  a  new 
form  of  the  ager  publicus.  Though  he  had  only  a 
jus  in  re9  and  though  he  is  distinguished  from  the 
owner  (dominus),  yet  he  was  considered  as  having 
the  possession  of  the  land.  He  had,  also,  a  right 
of  action  against  the  town',  if  he  was  ejected  from 
his  land,  provided  he  had  always  paid  his  vectigal. 

The  nature  of  these  agrarian  laws,  of  which  the 
first  was  the  proposed  law  of  Spurius  Cassius,  and 
the  last,  the  law  of  C.  Julius  Caesar,  B.C.  59,  is 
easily  understood.  The  plebs  began  by  claiming 
a  share  in  those  conquered  lands  of  which  the 
patricians  claimed  the  exclusive  enjoyment,  sub- 
ject to  a  fixed  payment  to  the  state.  It  was  one 
object  of  the  Rogations  of  Licinius  to  check  the 
power  of  the  nobles,  and  to  limit  their  wealth  ; 
and  as  they  had  at  that  time  little  landed  property, 
this  end  would  be  accomplished  by  limiting  their 
enjoyment  of  the  public  land.     But  a  more  im- 
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portant  object  was  to  provide  for  the  poorer  citizens. 
In  a  country  where  there  is  little  trade,  and  no 
manufacturing  industry,  the  land  is  the  only  source 
to  which  the  poorer  classes  can  look  for  subsist- 
ence. Accordingly,  at  Rome  there  was  a  continual 
demand  for  allotments,  and  these  allotments  were 
made  from  time  to  time.  These  allotments  were 
just  large  enough  to  maintain  a  man  and  his 
family,  and  the  encouragement  of  population  was 
one  of  the  objects  contemplated  by  these  grants 
of  land.  (Liv.  v.  30.)  Rome  required  a  constant 
supply  of  soldiers,  and  the  system  was  well 
adapted  to  give  the  supply.  But  this  system  of 
small  holdings  did  not  produce  all  the  results  that 
were  anticipated.  Poverty  and  mismanagement 
often  compelled  the  small  owners  to  sell  their 
lands  to  their  richer  neighbours,  and  one  clause  of 
the  law  of  Tib.  Gracchus  forbade  persons  selling 
their  allotments.  This  clause  was  afterwards 
repealed,  not,  as  some  would  suppose,  to  favour  the 
rich,  but  simply  because  the  repeal  of  so  absurd 
an  enactment  would  be  beneficial  to  all  parties. 
In  the  later  republic  agrarian  laws  were  con- 
sidered as  one  means  of  draining  the  city  of  the 
scum  of  the  population,  which  is  only  another 
proof  of  the  impolicy  of  these  measures,  for  the 
worthless  populace  of  a  large  city  will  never 
make  a  good  agricultural  population.  (Cic.  ad 
Att.  l.  19.)  They  were  also  used  as  means 
of  settling  veteran  soldiers,  who  must  either  be 
maintained  as  soldiers,  or  provided  for  in  some 
way.  Probably  from  about  the  close  of  the 
second  Punic  war,  when  the  Romans  had  large 
standing  armies,  it  became  the  practice  to  pro- 
vide for  those  who  had  served  their  period  by 
giving  them  a  grant  of  land  (Liv.  xxxi.  4)  ;  and 
this  practice  became  common  under  the  later 
republic  and  the  empire.  The  Roman  soldier  al- 
ways looked  forward  to  a  release  from  service  after 
a  certain  time,  but  it  was  not  possible  to  send 
him  away  empty-handed.  At  the  present  day 
none  of  the  powers  of  Europe  which  maintain  very 
large  armies  could  safely  disband  them,  for  they 
could  not  provide  for  the  soldiers,  and  the  soldiers 
would  certainly  provide  for  themselves  at  the  ex- 
pense of  others.  It  was  perhaps  not  so  much  a  sys- 
tem of  policy  with  the  Romans  as  necessity,  which 
led  them  from  time  to  time  to  grant  lands  in  small 
allotments  to  the  various  classes  of  citizens  who 
have  been  enumerated. 

The  effects  of  this  system  must  be  considered 
from  several  points  of  view — as  a  means  of  silenc- 
ing the  clamours  of  the  poor,  and  one  of  the  modes 
of  relieving  their  poverty,  under  which  aspect 
they  may  be  classed  with  the  Leges  Frumentariae  ; 
of  diffusing  Roman  settlers  over  Italy,  and  thus 
extending  the  Roman  power  ;  as  a  means  of  pro- 
viding for  soldiers  ;  and  as  one  of  the  ways  in 
which  popular  leaders  sought  to  extend  their  in- 
fluence. The  effects  on  agriculture  could  hardly 
be  beneficial,  if  we  consider  that  the  fact  of  the 
settlers  often  wanting  capital  is  admitted  by  an- 
cient authorities,  that  they  were  liable  to  be  called 
from  their  lands  for  military  service,  and  that 
persons  to  whom  the  land  was  given  were  often 
unacquainted  with  agriculture,  and  unaccustomed 
to  field  labour.  The  evil  that  appears  in  course 
of  time  in  all  states  is  the  poverty  of  a  large  number 
of  the  people,  for  which  different  countries  attempt 
to  provide  different  remedies.  The  Roman  system 
of  giving  land  failed  to  remedy  this  evil ;  but  it 
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was  a  system  that  developed  itself  of  necessity  in 

a  state  constituted  like  Rome. 

Those  who  may  choose  to  investigate  the  sub- 
ject of  the  agrarian  laws,  will  find  the  following 
references  sufficient  for  the  purpose :  —  Liv.  i.  46, 
47  ;  ii.  41,  42,  43,  44,  48,  52,  61,  63,  iii.  1,  9, 
iv.  12,  36,  43,  44,  47,  48,  49,  SI,  52,  58,  v.  24. 
30,  vi.  5,  6,  16,  21,  35,  vii.  16,  x.  13,  47,  xxxiii. 
42,  xxxiv.  40  ;  Dionys.  ii.  15,  viii.  70,  &c,  ix. 
51,  &c,  x.  36  ;  Plut.  Camillas,  c.  39,  T.  Grac- 
chus, V.  Gracchus ;  Appian,  B.  C.  i.  7,  &c  ;  Cic. 
c.  Rullum;  ad  Att.  i.  19,  ii.  16  ;  Dion  Cass, 
xxxviii.  1,  &c.  xlv.  9,  &c.  xlvii.  14,  xlviii.  2  ;  Veil. 
Pat.  ii.  2,  6,  44 ;  Floras^  iii.  13,  &c. ;  Zeitselirift  fur 
Geschic/itliche  Rechtswissenschaft,  Das  Ackergesetz 
von  Spurius  Thorius,  vol.  x.  by  Rudorff ;  Niebuhr, 
Roman  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  129,  &c.  ;  Savigny, 
DasRechtdes  Besitzes,  5th  ed. ;  Classical  Museum, 
Parts  V.  VI.  VII.,  articles  by  the  author  of  this 
article,  and  an  article  by  Professor  Puchta,  of 
Berlin  ;  Political  Dictionary,  art.  Agrarian  Law, 
by  the  author  of  this  article.  [G.  L.] 

AGRAU'LIA  (aypavAla)  was  a  festival  cele- 
brated by  the  Athenians  in  honour  of  Agraulos, 
the  daughter  of  Cecrops.  (Diet,  of  Biogr.  s.  v.) 
We  possess  no  particulars  respecting  the  time  or 
mode  of  its  celebration  ;  but  it  was,  perhaps,  con- 
nected with  the  solemn  oath,  which  all  Athenians, 
when  they  arrived  at  manhood  (c(pr]Soi),  were 
obliged  to  take  in  the  temple  of  Agraulos,  that  they 
would  fight  for  their  country,  and  always  observe 
its  laws.  (Lycurg.  c.  Leocr.  p.  189  ;  Dem.  de  Lcgat. 
p.  438  ;  Plut.  Alcib.  15  ;  Stobaeus,  Serm.  xli.  141 ; 
Schb'mann,  De  Comitiis,  p.  332  ;  Wachsmuth,  Hel- 
len.  Alterth.  vol.  i.  p.  476,  2nd  ed.) 

Agraulos  was  also  honoured  with  a  festival  in 
Cyprus,  iu  the  month  Aphrodisius,  at  which  human 
victims  were  offered.  (Porphyr.  Dc  Abstin.  ab 
Anim.  i.  2.) 

AGRICULTU'RA,  agriculture. 

Authorities.  —  When  we  remember  that  agricul- 
ture, in  the  most  extended  acceptation  of  the  term, 
was  for  many  centuries  the  chief,  we  may  say,  almost 
the  sole  peaceful  occupation  followed  by  any  large 
portion  of  the  free  population  in  those  European 
nations  which  first  became  highly  civilised,  we  shall 
not  be  surprised  to  find  that  the  contemporaries  of 
Cicero  were  able  to  enumerate  upwards  of  fifty 
Greek  writers  who  had  contributed  to  this  science. 
But  although  the  Homeric  poems  are  filled  with  a 
series  of  the  most  charming  pictures  derived  from 
the  business  of  a  country  life,  although  Hesiod 
supplies  abundance  of  wise  saws  and  pithy  apho- 
risms, the  traditional  wisdom  accumulated  during 
many  successive  generations,  although  Xenophon 
has  bequeathed  to  us  a  most  graceful  essay  on  the 
moral  beauty  of  rustic  pursuits  interspersed  with 
not  a  few  instructive  details,  and  although  much 
that  belongs  to  the  Natural  History  of  the  subject 
will  be  found  treasured  up  in  the  vast  storehouses 
of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus,  yet  nothing  which 
can  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  formal  treatise 
upon  the  art  as  exhibited  in  the  pastures  and  corn- 
fields of  Hellas,  has  descended  to  us,  except  a 
volume,  divided  into  twenty  books,  commonly 
known  as  the  Geoponica  (TeayiroviKii),  whose  his- 
tory is  somewhat  obscure,  but  which,  according  to 
the  account  commonly  received,  was  drawn  up  at 
the  desire  of  Constantine  VI.  (a.  d.  780—802) 
by  a  certain  Cassianus  Bassus,  and  consists  of  ex- 
tracts from  numerous  writers,  chiefly  Greek,  many 
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of  whom  flourished  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
centuries.  This  collection  is  systematically  ar- 
ranged and  comprehends  all  the  chief  branches; 
but  it  has  never  been  considered  of  much  value, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  tends  to  confirm  or  illustrate 
the  statements  found  elsewhere.  The  information 
conveyed  by  it  is,  upon  many  points,  extremely 
meagre,  the  materials  were  worked  up  at  a  late  period 
by  an  editor  with  whose  history  and  qualifications 
for  his  task  we  are  altogether  unacquainted,  while 
the  most  important  quotations  are  taken  from  authors 
of  whom  we  know  little  or  nothing,  so  that  we  can- 
not tell  whether  their  precepts  apply  to  the  same 
or  to  different  climates,  whether  they  give  us  the 
fruit  of  their  own  experience,  or,  as  we  have  great 
reason  to  .suspect  in  many  instances,  were  them- 
selves mere  compilers. 

The  Romans,  during  the  brightest  periods  of 
their  history,  were  devotedly  attached  to  the  only 
lucrative  profession  in  which  any  citizen  could 
embark  with  honour,  and  from  the  first  dawn  until 
the  decline  of  their  literature,  rural  economy 
formed  a  favourite  theme  for  composition  both  hi 
prose  and  verse.  The  works  of  the  Sasernae, 
father  and  son,  those  of  Scrofa  Tremellius,  oi 
Julius  Hyginus,  of  Cornelius  Celsus,  of  Julius 
Atticus,  and  of  Julius  Graecinus  have  perished ; 
hut  we  still  possess,  in  addition  to  Virgil,  four 
"  Scriptores  de  Re  Rustica,11  two,  at  least,  of  whom 
were  practical  men.  We  have,  in  the  first  place, 
162  chapters  from  the  pen  of  the  elder  Cato 
(b.  c.  234 — 149),  a  strange  medley,  containing 
many  valuable  hints  for  the  management  of  the 
farm,  the  olive  garden,  and  the  vineyard,  thrown 
together  without  order  or  method,  and  mixed  up 
with  medical  prescriptions,  charms  for  dislocated 
and  broken  bones,  culinary  receipts,  and  sacred 
litanies,  the  whole  forming  a  remarkable  compound 
of  simplicity  and  shrewdness,  quaint  wisdom  and 
blind  superstition,  bearing,  moreover,  a  strong  im- 
press of  the  national  character;  in  the  second 
place,  we  have  the  three  hooks  of  Varro  (b.  c.  116 
— 28),  drawn  up  at  the  age  of  eighty,  by  one  who 
was  not  only  the  most  profound  scholar  of  his  age, 
but  likewise  a  soldier,  a  politician,  an  enthusiastic 
and  successful  farmer  ;  in  the  third  place,  the 
thirteen  books  of  Columella  (a.  d.  40  [?]),  more 
minute  than  the  preceding,  especially  in  all  that 
relates  to  the  vine,  the  olive,  gardening,  and  fruit 
trees,  but  evidently  proceeding  from  one  much  less 
familiar  with  his  subject ;  and,  lastly,  the  fourteen 
books  of  Palladius  (a  writer  of  uncertain  date  who 
closely  copies  Columella),  of  which  twelve  form  a 
Farmer's  calendar,  the  different  operations  being 
ranged  according  to  the  months  in  which  they 
ought  to  be  performed.  Besides  the  above,  a 
whole  book  of  Pliny  and  many  detached  chapters 
are  devoted  to  matters'  connected  with  the  labours 
of  the  husbandman  ;  but  in  this,  as  in  the  other 
portions  of  that  remarkable  encyclopaedia,  the 
assertions  must  be  received  with  caution,  since  they 
cannot  be  regarded  as  exhibiting  the  results  of 
original  investigation,  nor  even  a  very  correct  repre- 
sentation of  the  opinions  of  others. 

We  ought  not  here  to  pass  over  unnoticed  the 
great  work  of  Mago  the  Carthaginian,  who,  as  a 
native  of  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  carefully  cul- 
tivated districts  of  the  ancient  world,  must  have 
bad  ample  opportunities  for  acquiring  knowledge. 
This  production,  extending  to  twenty-eight  books, 
had  attained  such  high  lame  that,  after  the  de- 
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struction  of  Carthage,  it  was  translated  into  Latin 
by  orders  of  the  senate  ;  a  Greek  version,  with  ad- 
ditions and  probably  omissions,  was  executed  by 
Pionysius  of  Utica,  and  published  in  twenty  books 
during  the  century  before  the  commencement  of 
our  era ;  and  this,  again,  was  a  few  years  after- 
wards condensed  into  six  books  by  Diophanes  of 
Nicaea,  and  presented  to  King  Deiotarus.  In 
what  follows,  Cato,  Varro,  and  Columella  will  be 
our  chief  supports,  although  references  will  be  made 
to  and  illustrations  drawn  from  the  other  sources 
indicated  above.  (Varr.  R.  R.  i.  1 ;  Col.  R.  R.  i.  1 ; 
Plin.  H.  N.  xviii.  3  ;  Proleg.  ad  Geopon.  in  ed. 
Niclas.) 

Division  oftlte  Subject. 
Rural  Economy  may  be  treated  of  under  two 
distinct  heads  — 

A.  Agriculture  proper  {Agricultura),  or  the  art 
of  tilling  the  soil. 

B.  The  management  of  stock  (Pastio). 

A.    AGRICULTURA. 

Agriculture  proper  teaches  the  art  of  raising  the 
various  crops  necessary  for  the  sustenance  and  com- 
fort of  man  and  of  the  domestic  animals,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  productive  energies  of  the  soil 
may  be  fally  developed  but  not  exhausted  nor 
enfeebled,  and  teaches,  farther,  how  this  may  be 
accomplished  with  the  least  possible  expenditure 
of  capital.  The  crops  to  which  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  chiefly  directed  their  attention  were  — 
I.  Different  kinds  of  grain,  such  as  wheat  and 
barley ;  leguminous  vegetables  cultivated  for  their 
seeds,  such  as  beans,  peas,  and  lupines  ;  herbs  cut 
green  for  forage,  such  as  grass,  tares,  and  lucerne  ; 
and  plants  which  furnished  the  raw  material  for 
the  textile  fabrics,  such  as  hemp  and  flax.  2.  Fruit 
trees,  especially  the  vine,  the  olive,  and  the  fig. 
3.  Garden  stuffs.  —  For  the  second  of  these  divi- 
sions we  refer  to  the  articles  Oletum  and  Vinea  ; 
and  we  shall  not  touch  at  all  upon  gardening,  since 
the  minute  details  connected  with  this  topic  are  of 
little  or  no  service  in  illustrating  the  classics 
generally. 

Agriculture  in  its  restricted  sense  comprehends 
a  knowledge 

I.  Of  the  subject  of  our  operations,  that  is,  the 
farm{fundus,praedium),  which mustbe  considered. 
a.  with  reference  to  its  situation  and  soil  {quo 
loco  et  qualis),  and  6.  with  reference  to  the  dwell- 
ing-house and  steading  {villa  et  stahuld). 

II.  Of  the  instruments  {instrumenta)  required 
to  perform  the  various  operations  {quae  in  /undo 
opus  sint  ac  debeant  esse  culturae  causa),  these  in- 
struments being  twofold,  a.  men  {homines)  ;  and  b. 
the  assistants  of  men  (adminicula  hominum),  viz. 
domestic  animals  {boves,  equi,  canes,  &c.)  together 
with  tools  {instrummta),  properly  so  called,  such 
as  ploughs  and  harrows. 

III.  Of  the  operations  themselves,  such  as 
ploughing,  harrowing,  and  sowing  {quae  in  fwndo 
colendi  causa  sint  facienda),  and  of  the  time  when 
they  are  to  be  performed  {quo  quidquid  tempore 
fieri  conveniat). 

IV.  Of  the  object  of  these  operations,  viz.  the 
different  plants  considered  with  reference  to  their 
species,  varieties,  and  habits.  Under  this  head  we 
may  also  conveniently  include  what  is  termed  the 
rotation  of  crops,  that  is,  the  order  in  which  they 
ought  to  succeed  each  other  upon  the  same  ground. 
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{Knowledge  of  the  Farm).  In  selecting  a  farm, 
the  two  points  which  first  demanded  attention 
were,  1.  The  healthiness  of  the  situation  (salu- 
britas),  a  matter  of  the  greatest  anxiety  in  Italy, 
where  the  ravages  of  malaria  appear  to  have 
been  not  less  fatal  in  ancient  than  they  have 
proved  in  modern  times ;  and,  2.  The  genera] 
fertility  of  the  soil.  It  was  essential  to  be  fully 
satisfied  upon  both  of  these  particulars;  for  tc 
settle  in  a  pestilential  spot  was  to  gamble  with 
the  lives  and  property  of  all  concerned  {non  aliud 
est  atque  alea  domini  vitae  et  rei  familiaris),  and 
no  man  in  his  senses  would  undertake  to  till 
land  which  was  not  likely  to  yield  a  fair  return 
for  his  outlay  of  money  and  labour  {frucius  pro 
impensa  ac  Lahore).  The  next  object  of  solicitude 
was  a  good  aspect.  The  property  was,  if  possiblet 
to  have  a  southerly  exposure,  to  be  sheltered  by  a 
wooded  hill  from  the  sweep  of  boisterous  and  cut- 
ting winds,  and  not  to  be  liable  to  sudden  mis- 
fortunes {ne  calamitosum  siet),  such  as  inundationa 
or  violent  hail  storms.  It  was  highly  important 
that  it  should  be  in  the  vicinity  of  a  populous  town 
{oppidum  validum),  or  if  not,  that  it  should  be 
readily  accessible  either  by  sea,  or  by  a  navigable 
stream  {amnis  qua  naves  ambulant),  or  by  a  good 
well  frequented  road  {via  bona  celebrisque)  ;  that 
there  should  be  an  abundant  supply  of  water  {bo- 
num  aquarium) ;  that  it  should  be  so  situated  that 
the  proprietor,  if  he  did  not  live  upon  the  estate, 
might  be  able  to  give  active  and  constant  personal 
superintendence  ;  and,  finally,  that  it  should  be 
moderate  in  size,  so  that  every  portion  might  be 
brought  into  full  cultivation  {laudato  ingentia  rura 
—  Exiguum  colito). 

These  preliminary  matters  being  ascertained, 
the  soil  might  be  considered  in  reference  a.  to 
its  general  external  features  {forma),  0.  to  its 
internal  qualities  {qualis  sit  terra). 
.  a.  In  so  far  as  its  external  features  were  con- 
cerned it  might  be  flat  {solum  campestre),  or  upland 
rolling  ground  {collinum),  or  high  lying  {monta- 
num),  or  might  comprise  within  its  limits  all 
three,  which  was  most  desirable,  or  any  two  of 
them.  These  variations  would  necessarily  exer- 
cise important  influence  on  the  climate,  on  the 
description  of  crops  which  might  be  cultivated 
with  advantage,  and  on  the  time  chosen  for  per- 
forming the  various  operations,  the  general  rule 
being  that  as  we  ascend  the  temperature  falls,  that 
corn  and  sown  crops  in  general  {segetes)  succeed 
best  on  plains,  vineyards  {vineae)  on  gentle  slopes, 
and  timber  trees  {sibvae)  upon  elevated  sites,  and 
that  the  different  labours  of  the  rustic  may  be 
commenced  earlier  upon  low  than  upon  high 
ground.  When  flat  it  was  better  that  it  should 
incline  gently  and  uniformly  in  one  direction 
(aequabiliter  in  unam  partem  vergens)  than  be  a 
dead  level  {ad  Izbellam  aequum),  for  in  the  latter 
case  the  drainage  being  necessarily  imperfect,  it 
would  have  a  tendency  to  become  Bwampy ;  bu' 
the  worst  form  was  when  there  were  converging 
slopes,  for  there  the  water  collected  into  pools 
{lacunas). 

j8.  In  so  far  as  its  internal  qualities  were  con- 
cerned, soil  might  be  classed  under  six  heads  form- 
ing three  antagonistic  pairs. :  — 

1.  The  deep  and  fat  (pingue),  2.  The  shallow 
and  lean  (macrwm,  jejunum),  3.  The  loose  {solu- 
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Sam),  4.  The  dense  (spissum),  5.  The  wet  (humi- 
d-urn, aquosum,  uliginosum),  6.  The  dry  (shewn), 
while  the  endless  gradations  and  combinations  of 
which  the  elementary  qualities  were  susceptible 
produced  all  the  existing  varieties.  These  are 
named  sometimes  from  their  most  obvious  consti- 
tuents, the  stony  (lapidosum),  the  gravelly  (glareo- 
sum),  the  sandy  (arenosum),  the  mortary  (sabulo- 
sum),  the  chalky  (cretosum),  the  clayey  (argillo- 
swm)  ;  sometimes  from  their  colour,  the  black 
(nigrum),  the  Aaik(pullum),  the  grey  (subolbum), 
the  red  (rubicundum),  the  white  (album)  ;  some- 
times from  their  consistency,  the  crumbling  (putre, 
friabile,  cineritium),  as  opposed  to  the  tenacious 
(densum,  crassum,  spissum)  ;  sometimes  from  their 
natural  products,  the  grassy  (graminosum,  herbo- 
sum),  the  weedy  (spurcum)  ;  sometimes  from  their 
taste,  the  salt  (salsum),  the  bitter  (aimarum)  ; 
rubrica  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  red  chalky 
clay,  but  what  the  epithets  rudecta  and  materina 
applied  to  earth  (terra)  by  Cato  may  indicate,  it 
is  hard  to  determine  (Cato  34  ;  comp.  Plin.  H.  N. 
xviii.  17).  The  great  object  of  the  cultivator  being 
to  separate  the  particles  as  finely  as  possible  (neque 
enim  aliud  est  colere  quam  resolvere  et  fermentare 
terram),  high  value  was  attached  to  those  soils 
which  were  not  only  rich,  but  naturally  pulveru- 
lent. Hence  the  first  place  was  held  by  solum 
pingue  et  putre,  the  second  by  pinguiter  densum, 
while  the  worst  was  that  which  was  at  once  dry, 
tenacious,  and  poor  (skcum  pariter  et  densum  et 
macrum).  The  ancients  were  in  the  habit  of  form- 
ing an  estimate  of  untried  ground,  not  only  from 
the  qualities  which  could  be  detected  by  sight  and 
touch,  but  also  from  the  character  of  the  trees, 
shrubs,  and  herbage  growing  upon  it  spontaneously, 
a  test  of  more  practical  value  than  any  of  the 
others  enumerated  in  the  second  Georgic  (177 — 
258.) 

When  an  estate  was  purchased,  the  land  might 
be  either  in  a  state  of  culture  (culia  novalid),  or  in 
a  state  of  nature  (rudis  ager). 

The  comparative  value  of  land  under  cultivation 
estimated  by  the  crops  which  it  was  capable  of 
bearing,  is  fixed  by  Cato  (1),  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing descending  scale :  — 

1.  Vineyards  (vinea),  provided  they  yielded 
good  wine  in  abundance.  2.  Garden  ground  well 
supplied  with  water  (Itortus  irriguus).  3.  Osier 
beds  (salictum).  4.  Olive  plantations  (oletum). 
5.  Meadows  (pratum).  6.  Corn  land  (campus 
frumentarms).  7.  Groves  which  might  be  cut  for 
timber  or  fire-wood  (silva  caedua).  8.  Arbustum. 
This  name  was  given  to  fields  planted  with  trees 
in  regular  rows.  Upon  these  vines  were  trained, 
and  the  open  ground  cultivated  for  corn  or  legu- 
minous crops  in  the  ordinary  manner,  an  arrange- 
ment extensively  adopted  in  Campania,  and  many 
other  parts  of  Italy  in  modern  times,  but  by  no 
means  conducive  to  good  husbandry.  9.  Groves 
yielding  acorns,  beech-mast,  and  chestnuts  (glam.- 
daria  silva).  The  fact  that  in  the  above  scale,  corn 
land  is  placed  below  meadows  may  perhaps  be  re- 
garded as  an  indication  that,  even  in  the  time  of 
Cato,  agriculture  was  upon  the  decline  among  the 
Romans. 

When  waste  land  was  to  be  reclaimed,  the  or- 
dinary procedure  was  to  root  out  the  trees  and 
brushwood  (Jhiteta),  by  which  it  might  be  encum- 
bered, to  remove  the  rocks  and  stones  which  would 
impede  the  labours  of  men  and  oxen,  to  destroy  by 
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fire  or  otherwise  troublesome  weeds,  such  as  ferns 
and  reeds  (filices,  junei),  to  drain  off  the  super. 
fluous  moisture,  to  measure  out  the  ground  into 
fields  of  a  convenient  size,  and  to  enclose  these 
with  suitable  fences.  The  three  last-mentioned 
processes  alone  require  any  particular  notice,  and 
we  therefore  subjoin  a  few  words  upon  Drains, 
Land-Measures,  Fences. 

Drains  (fossae,  sulci  alveati,inbilia)  were  of  two 
kinds:  — 

1.  Open  (patentes).     2.  Covered  (caecae). 

1.  Fossae  patentes,  open  ditches,  alone  were 
formed  in  dense  and  chalky  soil.  They  were  wide 
at  top,  and  gradually  narrowed  in  wedge  fashion 
(imbricibus  supinis  similes)  as  they  descended. 

2.  Fossae  caecae,  covered  drains,  or  sivers  aa 
they  are  termed  in  Scotland,  were  employed  where 
the  soil  was  loose,  and  emptied  themselves  into  the 
fossae  patentes.  They  were  usually  sunk  from 
three  to  four  feet,  were  three  feet  wide  at  top  and 
eighteen  inches  at  bottom  ;  one  half  of  the  depth 
was  filled  up  with  small  stones  or  sharp  gravel 
(nud-a  glarea),  and  the  earth  which  had  been  dug 
out,  was  thrown  in  above  until  the  surface  was 
level.  Where  stones  or  gravel  could  not  readily 
be  procured,  green  willow  poles  were  introduced, 
crossing  each  other  in  all  directions  (quoquoversus), 
or  a  sort  of  rope  was  constructed  of  twigs  twisted 
together  so  as  to  fit  exactly  into  the  bottom  of  the 
drain  ;  above  this  the  leaves  of  some  of  the  pine 
tribe  were  trodden  down,  and  the  whole  covered 
up  with  earth.  To  prevent  the  apertures  being 
choked  by  the  falling  down  of  the  soil,  the  mouths 
were  supported  by  two  stones  placed  upright,  and 
one  across  (utilissimwm  est. . . . ova  earum  Unit 
utrimque  lapidibus  statuminari  et  alio  superintegi). 
To  carry  off  the  surface-water  from  land  undei 
crop,  open  furrows  (sulci  aquarii,  elices)  were  left  at 
intervals,  which  discharged  themselves  into  cross 
furrows  (coUiquiae)  at  the  extremities  of  the  fields, 
and  these  again  poured  their  streams  into  thfl 
ditches.  (Cat.  43.  155  ;  Col.  ii.  2.  8  ;  xi.  2 ;  Pallad 
vi.  3  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xviii.  6.  19.  26 ;  Virg.  Georg. 
i.  113.) 

Measures  of  Land. — The  measure  employed 
for  land  in  Latium  -was  the  jugerum,  which  was 
a  double  actus  quadratus,  the  actus  quadratus,  an- 
ciently called  acna,  or  acnua,  or  ognua,  being  a 
square,  whose  side  was  120  Roman  feet.  The 
subdivisions  of  the  as  were  applied  to  the  jugerum, 
the  lowest  in  use  being  the  scripulum,  a  square 
whose  side  was  ten  feet.  200  jugera  formed  a 
centuria,  a  term  which  is  said  to  have  arisen  from 
the  allotments  of  land  made  by  Romulus  to  the 
citizens,  for  these  being  at  the  rate  of  2  jugera 
to  each  man,  200  jugera  would  be  assigned  to 
every  hundred  men.  LaBtly,  four  centuiiae  made 
a  saltus.    We  thus  have  the  following  table : — 

1  scripulum  =  100  square  feet,  Roman  measure. 
144  scripula     =  1  actus  =  14,400  square  feet 

2  actus  =  1  jugerum  =  28,800  square  feet. 
200  jugera       =  1  centuria, 

4  centuriae  =  1  saltus. 

Now,  since  three  actus  quadrati  contained  4800 
square  yards,  and  since  the  English  imperial  acre 
contains  4840  square  yards,  and  since  the  Roman 
foot  was  about  g  of  an  inch  less  than  the  im- 
perial foot,  it  follows  that  the  Roman  juger  was 
less  than  |  of  an  imperial  acre  by  about  500  square 
yards. 

la   Campania   the   measure   for  land  was  tbn 
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versus  quadrates,  a  square  whose  side  was  100 
feet,  the  words  actus  and  versus  marking  the  or- 
dinary length  of  furrow  in  the  two  regions.  (Varr. 
R.  R.  i.  10,  L.  L.  iv.  4  ;  Col.  v.  1 ;  Plin.  H.  N. 
xviii.  3.) 

Fences  (sepes,  sepimenta)  were  of  four  kinds : — 

1.  Sepimentum  naturale,  the  quickset  hedge 
(viva  sepes). 

2.  Sepimentum  agreste,  a  wooden  paling  made 
with  upright  stakes  (pali)  interlaced  with  brush- 
wood (virgultis  implicatis),  or  having  two  or  more 
cross-spars  (amites,  longuria)  passed  through  holes 
drilled  in  the  stakes,  after  the  manner  of  what  are 
now  tenneAfiakes  (palis  latis  perforatis  et  per  ea 
foramina  trqjectis  longuriis  fere  binis  out  ternis). 

3.  Sepimentum  militare,  consisting  of  a  ditch 
(fossa)  with  the  earth  dug  out  and  thrown  up  in- 
side so  as  to  form  an  embankment  (agger),  a  fence 
used  chiefly  along  the  sides  of  public  roads  or  on 
the  banks  of  rivers. 

4.  Sepimentum  fabrile,  a  wall  which  might  be 
formed  either  of  stones  (maceria),&s  in  the  vicinity 
of  Tusculum,  or  of  baked  bricks  as  in  the  north 
of  Italy,  or  of  unbaked  bricks  as  in  Sabinum,  or 
of  masses  of  earth  and  stone  pressed  in  between 
upright  boards  (in  formis),  and  hence  termed 
formaeii.  These  last  were  common  in  Spain,  in 
Africa,  and  near  Tarentum,  and  were  said  to  last 
for  centuries  uninjured  by  the  weather.  (Varr.  i. 
14 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxv.  14 ;  comp.  Col.  v.  10,  s.  3; 
Pallad.  i.  34 ;  vi.  3.) 

Finally,  after  the  land  had  been  drained,  di- 
vided, and  fenced,  the  banks  which  served  as 
boundaries,  and  the  road-sides  were  planted  with 
trees,  the  elm  and  the  poplar  being  preferred,  in 
order  to  secure  a  supply  of  leaves  for  the  stock  and 
timber  for  domestic  use.  (Cat.  6.) 

I.  b.  Villa  Rustica. 

In  erecting  a  house  and  offices,  great  importance 
was  attached  to  the  choice  of  a  favourable  position. 
The  site  selected  was  to  be  elevated  rather  than 
low,  in  order  to  secure  good  ventilation  and  to 
avoid  all  danger  of  exhalations  from  running  or 
stagnant  water  ;  under  the  brow  of  a  hill,  for  the 
sake  of  shelter ;  facing  the  east  so  as  to  enjoy 
sunshine  in  winter  and  shade  in  summer ;  near, 
but  not  too  near  to  a  stream,  and  with  plenty  of 
wood  and  pasture  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
structures  were  to  be  strictly  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  the  farm ;  for  if  too  large,  the  original 
cost  is  heavy,  and  they  must  be  kept  in  repair  at 
a  great  expense  ;  if  too  small,  the  various  products 
would  run  the  risk  of  being  injured  by  the  want 
of  proper  receptacles  (ita  edifices  ne  villa  fundum 
quaerat  neve  fundus  villam,  Cat.  R.  R.  3).  The 
buildings  were  usually  arranged  round  two  courts, 
with  a  tank  in  the  centre  of  each,  and  divided 
into  three  parts,  named  according  to  the  purposes 
for  which  they  were  destined.  1.  (Pars)  Urbana. 
2.  (Pars)  Rustica.     3.  (Pars)  Fructuaria. 

1.  Urbana.  This  comprehended  that  part  of 
the  building  occupied  by  the  master  and  his  family, 
consisting  of  eating  rooms  (coenationes)  and  sleep- 
ing apartments  (cubzcula),  with  different  aspects 
for  summer  and  winter,  baths  (balnearia),  and 
porticoes  or  promenades  (ambulationes).  Columella 
recommends  that  this  portion  of  the  mansion  should 
te  made  as  commodious  as  the  means  of  the  pro- 
prietor will  permit,  in  order  that  he  himself  may 
be  tempted  to  spend  more  time  there,  and  that  the 
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lady  of  the  family  (matrona)  may  be  more  willing 
to  bear  her  husband  company. 

2.  Rustica.  This  comprehended  that  part  of  the 
building  occupied  by  the  servants,  consisting  of  a 
large  and  lofty  kitchen  (culina),  to  which  they 
might  at  all  times  resort,  baths  (baheae)  for  then- 
use  on  holidays,  sleeping  closets  (celiac)  for  the 
servi  soluti,  a  gaol  (ergastulum)  under  ground  for 
the  servi  vincti.  In  this  division  were  included 
also  the  stables,  byres,  sheds,  folds,  courts,  and 
enclosures  of  every  description  (stabula,  bubilia, 
septa,  ovilia,  cortes)  for  the  working  oxen  (domiti 
boves),  and  other  stock  kept  at  home,  together  with 
a  magazine  or  storehouse  (horreum)  where  all  the 
implements  of  agriculture  (omne  rusticum  instru- 
mentum)  were  deposited,  and  within  this,  a  lock-up 
room  for  the  reception  of  the  iron  tools  (ferra- 
menta).  In  so  far  as  the  distribution  of  rooms 
was  concerned,  the  overseer  (villicus)  was  to  have 
his  chamber  beside  the  main  entrance  (Janua),  in 
order  that  he  might  observe  all  who  came  in  or 
went  out,  the  book-keeper  (procurator)  was  to  be 
placed  over  the  gate,  that  he  might  watch  the 
villicus  as  well  as  the  others,  while  the  shepherds 
(opiliones),  oxmen  (bubulci),  and  such  persons  were 
to  be  lodged  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  ani- 
mals under  their  charge. 

3.  Fructuaria.  This  comprehended  that  part  of 
the  building  where  the  produce  of  the  farm  was 
preserved,  consisting  of  the  oil  cellar  (ceUa  olearia), 
the  press-house  (cella  torcularia),  the  vault  for 
wines  in  the  cask  (ceUa  vinaria),  the  boiling-room 
for  inspissating  must  (defrutaria),  all  of  which 
were  on  the  ground  floor,  or  a  little  depressed  be- 
low the  level  of  the  soil.  Above  were  hay-lofts 
(foenilia),  repositories  for  chaff,  straw,  leaves,  and 
other  fodder  (palearia),  granaries  (horrea,  gra- 
naria),  a  drying-room  for  newly  cut  wood  (fuma- 
rium)  in  connection  with  the  rustic  bath  flues, 
and  store-rooms  (apoihecae)  for  wine  in  the  am- 
phora, some  of  which  communicated  with  the 
fwmarium,  while  others  received  the  jars  whose 
contents  had  been  sufficiently  mellowed  by  the 
influence  of  heat. 

In  addition  to  the  conveniences  enumerated 
above,  a  mill  and  bake  house  (pistrinum  et  fur- 
num)  were  attached  to  every  establishment ;  at 
least  two  open  tanks  (piscinae,  locus  sub  dio),  one 
for  the  cattle  and  geese,  the  other  for  steeping 
lupines,  osiers,  and  objects  requiring  maceration  ; 
and,  where  there  was  no  river  or  spring  available, 
covered  reservoirs  (cisternae  sub  tectis)  into  which 
rain  water  was  conveyed  for  drinking  and  culinary 
purposes.  (Cat.  3,  4,  14  ;  Varr.  i.  11—14  ;  Col. 
i.  6  ;  Geopon.  ii.  3.) 

II.  Instrumenta. 

The  instrumenta  employed  to  cultivate  the 
ground  were  two-fold  :  a.  Persons  (Jiomines)  ; 
b.  Aids  to  human  toil  (adminicula  hominum), 
namely,  oxen  and  other  animals  employed  in 
work  ;  together  with  tools  (instrumenta),  in  the 
restricted  sense  of  the  word. 

II.  a.  Homines. 

The  men  employed  to  cultivate  a  farm  might 
be  either,  1.  free  labourers  (operarii),  or  2.  slaves 
(servi). 

1.  Free  labourers.  Cato  considers  the  facility  of 
procuring  persons  of  this  description,  whom  in  one 
place  he  calls  mercenarii  politores,  as  one  of  the 
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circumstances  that  ought  to  weigh  with  a  purchaser 
hi  making  choice  of  a  farm  ;  for  although  a  large 
proportion  of  the  work  upon  great  estates  was, 
during  the  later  ages  at  least  of  the  Roman  re- 
public, always  performed  by  slaves,  it  was  con- 
sidered advantageous  to  employ  hirelings  for  those 
operations  where  a  number  of  hands  were  re- 
quired for  a  limited  period,  as  in  hay-making, 
the  corn  harvest,  and  the  vintage,  or,  according  to 
the  cold-blooded  recommendation  of  Varro,  in 
unhealthy  situations  where  slaves  would  have  died 
off  fast,  entailing  a  heavy  loss  on  their  owner. 
Operarii  consisted  either  of  poor  men  with  their 
families,  who  were  hired  directly  by  the  farmer, 
or  of  gangs  (conduetitiae  liberorum  operae)  who 
entered  into  an  engagement  with  a  contractor 
(mercenarius),  who  in  his  turn  bargained  with  the 
farmer  for  some  piece  of  work  in  the  slump,  or 
lastly,  of  persons  who  had  incurred  debt  which 
they  paid  off  in  work  to  their  creditors.  This, 
which  was  an  ordinary  practice  in  the  earlier  ages 
of  the  Roman  republic,  seems  in  later  times  to 
have  been  confined  to  foreign  countries,  being  com- 
mon especially  in  Asia  and  Illyria.  Free  labourers 
worked  under  the  inspection  of  an  overseer  (prae- 
fectus),  whose  zeal  was  stimulated  by  rewards  of 
different  kinds. 

2.  Slaves  (servi).  Rustic  slaves  were  divided 
into  two  great  classes,  those  who  were  placed 
under  no  direct  personal  restraint  {servi  soluti), 
and  those  who  worked  in  fetters  (servi  vincti) 
when  abroad,  and  when  at  home  were  confined  in 
a  kind  of  prison  (ergastulum),  where  they  were 
guarded  and  their  wants  supplied  by  a  gaoler  (er- 
gastularius).  Slaves,  moreover,  in  large  establish- 
ments, were  ranked  in  bodies  according  to  the 
duties  which  they  were  appointed  to  perform,  it 
being  a  matter  of  obvious  expediency  that  the 
same  individuals  should  be  regularly  employed  in 
the  same  tasks.  Hence  there  were  the  ox-drivers 
(bubulci),  who  for  the  most  part  acted  as  plough- 
men also  (aratores),  the  stable-men  (jugarii),  who 
harnessed  the  domestic  animals  and  tended  them 
in  their  stalls,  the  vine-dressers  (vinitores),  the 
leaf-strippers  (frondatores),  the  ordinary  labourers 
(mediasiini),  and  many  other  classified  bodies. 
These,  according  to  their  respective  occupations 
worked  either  singly,  or  in  small  gangs  placed 
under  the  charge  of  inspectors  (magistri  operwm). 
When  the  owner  (dominus)  did  not  reside  upon 
the  property  and  in  person  superintend  the  various 
operations  in  progress,  the  whole  farming  esta- 
blishment was  under  the  control  of  a  general 
overseer  (villicus,  actor),  himself  a  slave  orfreedman, 
who  regulated  the  work,  distributed  food  and 
clothing  to  the  labourers,  inspected  the  tools, 
kept  a  regular  account  of  the  stock,  performed  the 
stated  sacrifices,  bought  what  was  necessary  for 
the  use  of  the  household,  and  sold  the  produce  of 
the  farm,  for  which  he  accounted  to  the  proprietor, 
except  on  very  extensive  estates  where  there  was 
usually  a  book-keeper  (procurator)  who  managed 
the  pecuniary  transactions,  and  held  the  villicus  in 
check.  With  the  villicus  was  associated  a  female 
companion  (contvbernalis  muiier)  called  villica, 
who  took  charge  of  the  female  slaves,  and  the  in- 
door details  of  the  family.  The  duties  and  quali- 
fications of  a  villicus  will  be  found  enumerated 
in  Cat.  c.  5,  and  Colum.  i.  8  ;  comp.  Geopon.  ii. 
44,  45. 

The  food  of  the  slaves  composing  the  household 
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(familia)  was  classed  under  three  heads,  1.  (Ma- 
ria.   2.  Vinum.    3.  Pulmentarium. 

1.  Cibaria.  The  servi  compediti,  being  kept  con- 
stantly in  confinement,  received  their  food  in  the 
shape  of  bread  at  the  rate  of  4  pounds  (Roman 
pound=HJoz.  avoirdupois)  per  diem  in  winter, 
and  5  pounds  in  summer,  until  the  figs  came  in, 
when  they  went  back  to  4  pounds.  The  servi 
soluH  received  their  food  in  the  shape  of  com,  at 
the  rate  of  4  modii  (pecks)  of  wheat  per  month  in 
winter,  and  4J  in  summer.  Those  persons,  such 
as  the  villicus,  the  villica,  and  the  shepherd  (ojm- 
lio),  who  had  no  hard  manual  labour  to  perform, 
were  allowed  about  one  fourth  less. 

2.  Vinum.  The  quantity  of  wine  allowed  varied 
much  according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  and  the 
severity  of  the  toil  imposed,  but  a  servus  solutus 
received  about  8  amphorae  (nearly  48  imperial 
gallons)  a  year,  and  a  sei-vus  compeditus  about  10 
amphorae,  besides  lora  [see  Vinum]  at  discretion 
for  three  months  after  the  vintage. 

3.  Pulmentarium.  As  pulmentaria  they  received 
olives  which  had  fallen  from  the  trees  (oleae  ea- 
ducae),  then  those  ripe  olives  (oleae  tempestiw£)< 
from  which  the  least  amount  of  oil  could  be  ex. 
pressed,  and,  after  the  olives  were  all  eaten  up, 
salt  fish  (halec),  and  vinegar  (acetwm).  In  addi- 
tion to  the  above,  each  individual  was  allowed  a 
sextarius  (very  nearly  an  imperial  pint)  of  oil  pel 
month,  and  a  modius  of  salt  per  annum. 

The  clothing  (vestimenta)  of  the  rustic  la- 
bourers was  of  the  most  coarse  description,  but 
such  as  to  protect  them  effectually  from  cold  and 
wet,  enabling  them  to  pursue  their  avocations  in 
all  weathers.  It  consisted  of  thick  woollen  blanket 
shirts  (twnieae),  skin  coats  with  long  sleeves  (peUea 
manicatae),  cloaks  with  hoods  (saga  cucuUaia,  cu~ 
culiones),  patch-work  wrappers  (centones)  made  out 
of  the  old  and  ragged  garments,  together  with 
strong  sabots  or  wooden  shoes  (sculponeae).  A 
tunic  was  given  every  year,  a  scutum  and  a  pair  of 
sculponeae  every  other  year. 

The  number  of  hands  required  to  cultivate  a 
farm,  depended  almost  entirely  on  the  nature  of 
the  crops. 

An  arable  farm  of  200  jugers  where  the  ordi- 
nary crops  of  corn  and  leguminous  vegetables  were 
raised  required  two  pairs  of  oxen,  two  bubulci  and 
six  ordinary  labourers,  if  free  from  trees,  but  if 
laid  out  as  an  arbustum,  three  additional  hands. 

An  olive  garden  of  240  jugers  required  three 
pairs  of  oxen,  three  asses  for  carrying  manure 
(asini  ornati  clitellarii),  one  ass  for  turning  the 
mill,  five  score  of  sheep,  a  villicus,  a  villica,  five 
ordinary  labourers,  three  bubulci,  one  ass-driver 
(asinarius),  one  shepherd  (opilio),  one  swineherd 
(subuhus)  ;  in  all  twelve  men  and  one  woman. 

A  vineyard  of  100  jugers  required  one  pair  of 
oxen,  one  pair  of  draught  asses  (asini  plostrarii), 
one  mill  ass  (asinus  molaris),  a  villicus,  a  villica, 
one  bubulcus,  one  asinarius,  one  man  to  look  after 
the  plantations  of  willows  used  for  withes  (salic- 
tarius),  one  subulcus,  ten  ordinary  labourers;  in 
all  fifteen  men  and  one  woman.  (Cat.  5,  56 — 59, 
10,  11 ;  Varr.  i.  19  ;  Colum.  i.  7,  8,  ii.  12.) 

In  what  has  been  said  above,  we  have  assumed 
that  the  proprietor  was  also  the  farmer,  but  it  was 
by  no  means  uncommon  to  let  (loeare)  land  to  a 
tenant  (politer,  partiarius,  Cat.  ;  colonus,  Varr. 
Colum.),  who  paid  his  rent  either  in  money  (pen- 
sio  ;  ad  pecuniam  mvmeratam  conduwit),  as  seems  to 
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have  been  the  practice  when  Columella  wrote,  or 
by  making  over  to  the  landlord  a  fixed  proportion 
of  the  produce  (more  nummo  sed  partibus  locare),  ac- 
cording to  the  system  descrihed  by  Cato,  and  al- 
luded to  by  the  younger  Pliny.  These  cohni  some- 
times tilled  the  same  farm  from  father  to  son  for 
generations  (coloni  indigenae),  and  such  were  con- 
sidered the  most  desirable  occupants,  since  they 
had  a  sort  of  hereditary  interest  in  the  soil,  while 
on  the  other  hand  frequent  changes  could  scarcely 
fail  to  prove  injurious.  The  worst  tenants  were 
those  who  did  not  cultivate  in  person,  but,  living 
in  towns  (wrbanus  colonics),  employed  gangs  of 
slaves.  Upon  the  whole  Columella  recommends 
the  owner  of  an  estate  to  keep  it  in  his  own  hands, 
except  when  it  is  very  barren,  the  climate  un- 
healthy, or  the  distance  from  his  usual  place  of 
abode  so  great  that  he  can  seldom  be  upon  the 
spot.  Cato  gives  a  table  of  the  proportion  which 
the  partiarius  ought  to  pay,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  crop,  and  the  fertility  of  the  region  ;  but  as  he 
says  nothing  with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  cost  of  cultivation  was  divided  between  the 
parties,  his  statement  gives  us  no  practical  insight 
into  the  nature  of  these  leases  (Cat.  136,  137  ; 
Colum.  i.  7,  Plin.  Epp.  ix.  37,  comp.  iii.  19.) 

II.  b.   Adminicula  Hominum. 

The  domestic  animals  employed  in  labour,  and 
their  treatment  will  be  considered  under  the  se- 
cond great  division  of  our  subject,  Pastio,  or  the 
management  of  stock. 

The  tools  (instrumenta)  chiefly  used  by  the  farmer 
were  the  plough  (aratrum),  the  grubber  (irpew), 
harrows  (crates,crates  dentatae),  the  rake  (rostrum), 
the  spade  (ligo,  paid),  the  hoe  (sarculum,  bidens, 
marra  [?]),the  spud  or  weeding-hook  (runco),  the 
scythe  and  sickle  (fake),  the  thrashing-machine 
( plostellum  Poenicum,  tribulum),  the  cart  (plo- 
strum),  the  axe  (securis,  dolabra).  These  will  be 
described  as  we  go  along  in  so  far  as  may  be 
necessary  to  render  our  observations  intelligible, 
but  for  full  information  the  reader  must  consult 
the  separate  articles  devoted  to  each  of  the  above 
words. 

III.    The  Operations  of  Agriculture. 

The  most  important  operations  performed  by  the 
husbandman  were :  —  1 .  Ploughing  (aratio).  2.  Ma- 
nuring (stercoratio).  3.  Sowing  (satio).  4.  Harrow- 
ing (pecatio).  5.  Hoeing  (sarritio).  6.  Weeding 
(■runcatzo).  7.  Reaping  (messio).  8.  Thrashing 
(tritura).  9.  Winnowing  (yentilatio).  10.  Storing 
up  (conditio). 

The  Flamen  who  offered  sacrifice  on  the  Cerealia 
to  Ceres  and  Tellus,  invoked  twelve  celestial  patrons 
of  these  labours  by  the  names  Vervactor ;  Repa- 
rotor;  Imporcitor ;  Insitor ;  Obarator ;  Occator ; 
Sarritor  j  Subruncator  ;  Messor  ;  Convecior  j  Con- 
ditor ;  Promitor ;  significant  appellations  which 
will  be  clearly  understood  from  what  follows.  The 
functions  of  the  last  deity  alone  do  not  fall  within 
our  limits  ;  but  we  shall  add  another  to  the  list  in 
the  person  of  Stercutius.  (Serv,  ad  Virg.  Georg.  i. 
21;  Plin.  H.  N.  xvii.  9  ;  Lactant.  i.  20 ;  Macrob. 
Sat.  i.  7 ;  Prudent.  PeristepJi.  iii.  449  ;  Augustin. 
de  C.  Dei.  xviii.  IS.) 

1.  Ploughing  (aratio). 

The  number  of  times  that  land  was  ploughed, 
Varying  from  two  to  nine,  as  well  as  the  season  at 
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which  the  work  was  performed,  depended  upon  the 
nature  of  the  soil  and  the  crop  for  which  it  was 
prepared.  The  object  of  ploughing  being  to  keep 
down  weeds,  to  pulverise  the  earth  as  finely  as 
possible  (Virg.  Georg.  ii.  204),  and  to  expose  every 
portion  of  it  in  turn  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  operation  was  repeated  again  and  again  (Virg. 
Georg.  i.  47),  until  these  objects  were  fully  at- 
tained. When  stiff  low-lying  soil  (campus  tdigi- 
nosus)  was  broken  up  for  wheat,  it  was  usual  to 
plough  it  four  times,  first  (proscindere)  as  early  in 
spring  as  the  weather  would  permit  (Virg.  Georg. 
i.  63),  after  which  the  land  was  termed  vervactum, 
and  hence  the  god  Vervactor  ;  for  the  second  time 
(offringere,  iterare,  vervacta  subigere),  about  the 
summer  solstice,  under  the  patronage  of  the  god 
Reparator,  and  on  this  occasion  the  field  was  cross- 
ploughed  (Virg.  Georg.  i.  97)  ;  for  the  third  time 
(tertiare),  about  the  beginning  of  September ;  and 
for  the  fourth  time,  shortly  before  the  equinox, 
when  it  was  ribbed  (lirare)  for  the  reception  of  the 
seed,  the  ribbing  being  executed  under  favour  of 
the  god  Imporcitor,  by  adding  two  mouldboards 
to  the  plough  (aratrum  auritum),  one  on  each  side 
of  the  share.  (Varr.  i.  29  ;  Pallad.  i.  43.)  Rich 
soil  on  sloping  ground  was  ploughed  three  times 
only,  the  ploughing  in  spring  or  at  the  beginning 
of  September  being  omitted  ;  light  (exilis)  moist 
soil  also  three  times,  at  the  end  of  August,  early 
in  September,  and  about  the  equinox ;  whilst  the 
poorest  hill  soil  was  ploughed  twice  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, early  in  September,  so  that  the  moisture 
might  not  be  dried  up  by  the  summer  heat.  (Virg. 
Georg.  i.  70.) 

The  greatest  care  was  taken  not  to  plough 
ground  that  had  been  rendered  miry  by  rain,  nor 
that  which  after  a  long  drought  had  been  wetted 
by  showers  which  had  not  penetrated  beyond  the 
surface  (Col.  ii.  4  ;  Pallad.  ii.  3)  ;  but  whether 
this  last  is  really  the  terra  cariosa  of  Cato,  as 
Columella  seems  to  think,  is  by  no  means  clear. 
(Cat.  v.  34 ;  comp.  Plin.  //.  N.  xvii.  5.) 

With  regard  to  the  depth  to  which  the  share 
was  to  be  driven,  we  have  no  very  precise  direc- 
tions; but  Columella  recommends  generally  deep 
ploughing  (ii.  2.  §  23 ;  comp.  Plin.  II.  JV.  xviii. 
16)  in  preference  to  mere  scratching  (scarificatio) 
with  light  shares  (exiguis  vomeribus  et  dentalibus). 

The  plough  was  almost  invariably  drawn  by 
oxen,  although  Homer  (II.  x.  351 ;  Od.  viii.  124) 
prefers  mules,  yoked  close  together  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  pull  by  their  necks  and  not  by  the 
horns,  guided  and  stimulated  chiefly  by  the  voice. 
The  lash  was  used  very  sparingly,  and  the  young 
steer  was  never  pricked  by  the  goad  (stimulus), 
since  it  was  apt  to  render  him  restive  and  un- 
manageable. The  animals  were  allowed  to  rest 
at  the  end  of  each  furrow,  but  not  to  stop  in  the 
middle  of  it :  when  unharnessed,  they  were  care 
fully  rubbed  down,  allowed  to  cool,  and  watered, 
before  they  were  tied  up  in  the  stall,  their  mouths 
having  been  previously  washed  with  wine.  (Col. 
ii.  2.) 

The  ploughman  (bubulcus)  was  required  to  make 
perfectly  straight  and  uniform  furrows  (sulco  vario 
ne  ares),  so  close  to  each  other  as  altogether  to  ob- 
literate the  mark  of  the  share,  and  was  particularly 
cautioned  against  missing  over  any  portion  of  the 
ground,  and  thus  leaving  scamna,  that  is,  masses 
of  hard  unstirred  earth  (necubi  crudum  solum  et 
immoium  relinquat,   quod   agricolae    scamnum    vo- 
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cant).  The  normal  length  of  a  furrow  was  120 
feet,  and  this  is  the  original  import  of  the  word 
actus.  A  distinction  is  drawn  between  versus  and 
versura,  the  former  being  properly  ike  furrow,  the 
latter  the  extremity  of  the  furrow,  or  the  turning 
point ;  but  this  is  far  from  being  strictly  observed. 
(Col.  ii.  5.  §§  27,  28.) 

Four  days  were  allowed  for  the  four  ploughings 
of  a  juger  of  rich  low-lying  land  (jugerum  talis 
agri  quatuor  opens  expeditur).  The  first  ploughing 
(proscissio)  occupied  two  days,  the  second  (iteratio) 
one  day,  the  third  (tertiatio  [?])  three  fourths  of  a 
day,  and  ribbing  for  the  seed  one  fourth  of  a  day 
(in  liram  satum  redigitur  quadrante  operae).  The 
same  time  is  allowed  for  the  three  ploughings  of 
rich  upland  soil  (colles  pinguis  soli)  as  for  the  four 
ploughings  of  the  uliginosus  campus,  the  fatigue 
being  much  greater,  although  the  difficulties  pre- 
sented by  the  acclivity  were  in  some  measure  re- 
lieved by  ploughing  hills  in  a  slanting  direction, 
instead  of  straight  up  and  down.  (Cat  61  ;  Varr. 
i.  27.  29 ;  Col.  ii.  2,  4  ;  Pirn.  H.  N.  xviii.  19,  20. 
26 ;  Pallad.  i.  6,  ii.  3,  viii.  1,  x.  1  ;  Geopon.  ii. 
23 ;  and  comp.  Horn.  H.  xiii.  704 ;  xviii.  370. 
540  ;  Od.  v.  127.) 


Manure  (fimus,  sterols).  The  manure  chiefly 
employed  was  the  dung  of  birds  and  of  the  or- 
dinary domestic  animals  (stercus  cohtmbinum,  bubu- 
lum,  ovillum,  caprinum,  suillum,  equinum,  asininum, 
&c).  This  differed  considerably  in  quality,  ac- 
cording to  the  source  from  which  it  was  procured  ; 
and  hence  those  who  raised  different  kinds  of  crops 
are  enjoined  to  keep  the  different  sorts  of  dung 
separate,  in  order  that  each  might  be  applied  in 
the  most  advantageous  manner.  That  derived 
from  pigeon-houses  (colwmbariis),  from  aviaries 
where  thrushes  were  fattened  (ex  aviariis  turdorum 
et  merularum),  and  from  birds  in  general,  except 
water-fowl,  was  considered  as  the  hottest  and  most 
powerful,  and  always  placed  apart,  being  sown  by 
the  hand  exactly  as  we  deal  with  guano  at  the 
present  moment.  The  ancient  writers  very  em- 
phatically point  out  the  necessity  of  procuring  large 
supplies  of  manure,  which  the  Romans  regarded  as 
under  the  especial  patronage  of  a  god  named  Ster- 
cutius,  and  fanners  were  urged  to  collect  straw, 
weeds,  leaves  of  all  sorts,  hedge  clippings,  and 
tender  twigs,  which  were  first  used  to  litter  the 
stock,  and  then,  when  mixed  with  ashes,  sweep- 
ings of  the  house,  road-scrapings,  and  filth  of  every 
description,  served  to  swell  the  dunghills  (sterqui- 
linia).  These  were  at  least  two  in  number,  one 
being  intended  for  immediate  Hse,  the  other  for 
the  reception  of  fresh  materials,  which  were  allowed 
to  remain  for  a  year ;  dung,  when  old  and  well 
rotted,  being  accounted  best  for  all  purposes,  ex- 
cept for  top-dressing  of  meadows,  when  it  was 
used  as  fresh  as  possible.  The  dunghills  were 
formed  on  ground  that  had  been  hollowed  out  and 
beaten  down  or  paved,  so  that  the  moisture  might 
not  escape  through  the  soil,  and  they  were  covered 
over  with  brushwood  or  hurdles  to  prevent  evapo- 
ration. In  this  way  the  whole  mass  was  kept  con- 
stantly moist,  and  fermentation  was  still  further 
promoted  by  turning  it  over  very  frequently  and 
incorporating  the  different  parts. 

The  particular  crops  to  which  manure  was  chiefly 
applied  will  be  noticed  hereafter  ;  but  in  so  far  as 
regards  the  time  of  application  it  was  laid  down  in 
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September  or  October,  on  the  ground  that  was  to  be 
autumn  sown ;  and  in  the  course  of  January  or  Fe- 
bruary, on  the  ground  that  was  to  be  spring  sown. 
A  full  manuring  (stercoratio)  for  a  juger  of  land 
on  an  upland  slope  (quod  spissius  stercoratur)  was 
24  loads  (vehes),  each  load  being  80  modii  or  pecks ; 
while  for  low-lying  land  (quod  rarius  stercoratur) 
1 8  loads  were  considered  sufficient.  The  dung  was 
thrown  down  in  small  heaps  of  the  bulk  of  five 
modii,  it  was  then  broken  small,  was  spread  out 
equally  and  ploughed  in  instantly  that  it  might  not 
be  dried  up  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  great  care  being 
taken  to  perform  these  operations  when  the  moon 
was  waning,  and  if  possible  with  a  west  wind.  Ac- 
cording to  the  calculations  of  Columella,  the  live- 
stock necessary  for  a  farm  of  two  Jmndred  jugers 
ought  to  yield  1440  loads  per  year ;  that  is,  enough 
for  manuring  60  jugers  at  the  rate  of  24  loads  to 
the  juger.  In  what  proportions  this  was  distributed 
is  nowhere  very  clearly  defined,  and  must  neces- 
sarily have  varied  according  to  circumstances.  If 
we  take  two  statements  of  Cato  in  connection  with 
each  other,  we  shall  be  led  to  conclude  that  he  ad- 
vises one  half  of  the  whole  manure  made  upon  a 
farm  to  be  applied  to  the  raising  of  green  crops  used 
as  fodder  (pabulum),  one-fourth  to  the  top-dressing 
of  meadows,  and  the  remaining  fourth  to  the  olives 
and  fruit-trees.  Columella  recommends  the  ma- 
nuring of  light  soil  (exilis  terra)  before  the  second 
ploughing  ;  but  when  rich  lands  were  summer  fal- 
lowed previous  to  a  corn  crop,  no  manure  was  con- 
sidered requisite.  (Horn.  Od.  xvii.  297,  Theo- 
phrast.  n.  $.  A.  iii.  25 ;  Cat.  5,  7,  29,  36,  37,  61 ; 
Varr.  i.  13,  38;  Colum.  ii.  5,  6,  9,  10,  14,  15, 
xi.  2  ;  Pallad.  i.  33,  x.  i ;  Cic.  de  Senect.  15  ;  Plin. 
H.N.  xvii.  9,  xviii.  19,23;  Geopon.  ii.  21,  22.) 

The  system  of  manuring  by  penning  and  feeding 
sheep  upon  a  limited  space  of  ground  was  neither 
unknown  nor  neglected,  as  we  perceive  from  the 
precepts  of  Cato  (30),  Varro  (ii.  2.  §  12),  and 
Pliny  (H.  N.  xviii.  53),  all  of  whom  recommend 
the  practice. 

The  ashes  obtained  by  burning  weeds,  bushes, 
prunings,  or  any  sort  of  superfluous  wood,  were 
found  to  have  the  best  effect  (Virg.  Georg.  i.  81 ; 
Colum.  ii.  15  ;  Plin.  xvii.  9 ;  Geopon.  xii.  4),  and 
sometimes,  as  we  know  from  Virgil  (Georg.  i.  84), 
it  was  deemed  profitable  to  set  fire  to  the  stubble 
standing  in  the  fields.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xviii.  30.) 
Caustic  lime  was  employed  as  a  fertiliser  by  some 
of  the  tribes  of  Transalpine  Gaul  in  the  time  of 
Pliny,  but  in  Italy  its  application  seems  to  have 
been  very  limited  and  to  have  been  confined  to 
vines,  olives,  and  cherry-trees.  (Cat.  38 ;  Pallad. 
i.  6  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xvii.  9,  xviii.  25,  30.) 

Marl  also  (marga)  of  different  kinds  was  known 
to  the  Greeks,  was  Cpplied  by  the  Megarenses  to 
wet  cold  lands,  and  was  extensively  employed  in  Gaul 
and  Britain  ;  but  not  being  found  in  Italy,  did  not 
enter  into  the  agricultural  arrangements  of  the 
Latins.  Pliny  devotes  several  chapters  to  an  ela- 
borate discussion  upon  these  earths,  of  which  he 
describes  various  sorts  which  had  been  made  the 
subject  of  experiment,  classifying  them  according 
to  their  colour,  their  constitution,  and  their  quali- 
ties ;  the  white  (alba),  the  red  (rufa),  the  dove- 
coloured  (columbina),  the  clayey  (argiUacea),  the 
sandy  (arenacea),  the  stony  (tophacea),  the  fet 
(pinguis),  and  the  caustic  [?]  (aspera).  Some  of 
them  we  recognise  at  once,  as  for  example,  the  fat 
white  clayey  marl  chiefly  used  in  Britain,  the  ef- 
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fects  of  which  were  believed  to  endure  for  eighty 
years.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xvii.  5,  8 ;  corap.  Varro,  i.  7, 
In  Gallia  Transalpina  intus  ad  RJienum  aliquot 
regiones  access/. ..  .ubi  agros  stercorarent  Candida 
fossicia  creta.) 

Somewhat  analogous  to  the  use  of  marl  was  the 
system  strongly  recommended  by  Theophrastus  and 
Columella,  but  condemned  by  Pliny,  of  combining 
soils  in  which  some  quality  existed  in  excess,  with 
those  possessing  opposite  characters  —  dry  gravel 
with  chalky  clay,  or  heavy  wet  loam  with  sand, — 
the  object  being  frequently  attained  to  a  certain 
extent  by  subsoil  ploughing,  which  was  greatly  ap- 
proved of  as  a  means  of  renovating  fields  exhausted 
by  severe  cropping.  (Theophrast.  n.  $.  A.  iii.  25  ; 
Colum.  ii.  15 ;  Plin.  H.N.  xvii.  5.) 

When  ordinary  manures  could  not  be  procured 
in  sufficient  quantity,  a  scheme  was  resorted  to 
which  was  at  one  time  pursued  in  this  country, 
and  is  still  adopted  with  considerable  success  in 
many  parts  of  Italy  and  in  the  sandy  tracts  of 
southern  France.  The  field  was  sown  about  the 
middle  of  September  with  beans  or  lupines,  which 
were  ploughed  into  the  ground  the  following 
spring,  in  all  cases  before  the  pod  was  fully  formed, 
and  at  an  earlier  stage  of  their  growth  on  light 
than  on  stiff  soils.  Nay,  many  crops,  such  as 
beans,  peas,  lupines,  vetches,  lentils  (ervilia,  ci- 
cerula),  even  when  allowed  to  come  to  maturity, 
were  supposed  to  exercise  an  ameliorating  influence, 
provided  their  roots  were  immediately  buried  by 
the  plough,  although  perhaps  in  this  case  the  bene- 
ficial effect  may  have  resulted  from  the  manure 
applied  before  they  were  sown.  On  the  other 
hand,  corn  in  general,  poppies,  fenugreek,  and  all 
crops  pulled  up  by  the  roots,  such  as  cicer  and  flax, 
were  supposed  to  exhaust  (urere)  the  soil,  which 
then  required  either  repose  or  manure  to  restore  its 
powers.  (Theophrast.  II.  4».  A.  viii.  9  ;  Cat.  37  ; 
Varr.  i.  23  ;  Colum.  ii.  13—15,  xi.  2  ;  Pallad.  L 
6,  vi.  4,  x.  9  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xvii.  9,  xviii.  10.'  14— 
16.) 

3.  Sowing  (satio) 

May  be  considered  under  three  heads.  1.  The 
time  of  sowing.  2.  The  manner  of  sowing.  3. 
The  choice,  preparation,  and  quantity  of  the  seed. 

1.  The  seed-time  (sementis)  /car'  Qoxw,  com- 
menced at  the  autumnal  equinox,  and  ended  fifteen 
days  before  the  winter  solstice.  Few,  however, 
began  before  the  setting  of  the  Pleiades  (23d  Oc- 
tober), unless  on  cold  wet  ground,  or  in  those  lo- 
calities where  bad  weather  set  in  soon  ;  indeed,  it 
was  an  old  proverb  that,  while  a  late  sowing  often 
disappointed  the  hopes  of  the  husbandman,  an  early 
one  never  realised  them  (maturam  sationem  saepe 
decipere  solere,  seram  numquam  quin  mala  sit)  ;  and 
the  Virgilian  maxim  is  to  the  same  purpose.  Spring 
sowing  (trimestris  satio)  was  practised  only  in  very 
deep  stiff  land,  which  would  admit  of  being  cropped 
for  several  years  in  succession  (restibilis  ager),  or 
where,  from  peculiar  circumstances  connected  with 
the  situation  or  climate,  such  as  the  great  incle- 
mency of  the  winters,  it  was  impossible  for  the 
farmer  to  sow  in  autumn ;  and  hence,  generally 
speaking,  was  resorted  to  very  sparingly,  and  for  the 
most  part  from  necessity  rather  than  inclination. 

2.  We  can  infer  from  incidental  notices  in  agri- 
cultural writers,  that  the  seed  was  committed  to 
the  ground  in  at  least  three  different  modes. 

a.  The  seed  was  cast  upon  a  flat  surface  finely 
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pulverised  by  the  plough  and  harrow,  and  then 
covered  up  by  ribbing  the  land  {tertio  cum  ararst^ 
jacto  Semine,  boves  lirore  dicuntur).  (Varr.  i. 
29;  comp.  Colum.  ii.  13.) 

b.  The  land  was  ribbed,  the  seed  was  then 
dropped  upon  the  tops  of  the  lirae  or  elevated 
ridges,  according  to  our  fashion  for  turnips,  liras 
autem  rusiici  vocant  easdem  porcas  cum  sic  aratum 
est,  ut  inter  duos  latius  distantes  sulcos,  medius 
cumulus  siccam  sedem  frumentis  praebeat.  (Colum. 
ii.  4.  §  8.)  This  plan  was  followed  on  wet  land 
to  secure  a  dry  bed  for  the  seed,  which  would 
probably  be  covered  up  by  hand-rakes  (rastris). 

c.  The  land  was  ribbed  as  in  the  former  case  ; 
but  the  seed,  instead  of  being  dropped  upon  the 
ridge  of  the  lira,  was  cast  into  the  depression  of  the 
furrow,  and  might  be  covered  up  either  by  the  har- 
row or  by  ploughing  down  the  middle  of  the  lira. 
This  was  practised  on  light,  sloping,  and  therefore 
dry,  land  {neque  in  lira  sed  sub  sulco  talis  ager 
seminandus  est,  Colum.  ii.  4.  §  11). 

It  will  be  seen  clearly  that,  whichever  of  thtf 
above  modes  was  adopted,  the  seed  would  spring 
up  in  regular  rows,  as  if  sown  by  a  drill,  and  that 
only  one  half  of  the  land  would  be  covered  with 
seed.  In  point  of  fact,  the  quantity  of  seed  sown 
on  a  given  extent  of  ground  was  not  above  half  of 
what  we  employ. 

Vetches,  fenugreek,  and  some  other  crops,  as 
will  be  noticed  below,  were  frequently  thrown 
upon  land  unprepared  (cruda  terra),  and  the  seeds 
then  ploughed  in.  The  seed  seems  to  have  been 
cast  out  of  a  three-peck  basket  (trimodiam  sato- 
riam,  sc.  corbem),  which  from  superstitious  motives 
was  frequently  covered  over  with  the  skin  of  a 
hyaena.  Pliny  points  out  how  necessary  it  was 
that  the  hand  of  the  sower  should  keep  time  with 
his  stride,  in  order  that  he  might  scatter  the 
grains  with  perfect  uniformity. 

3.  The  points  chiefly  attended  to  in  the  choice 
of  seed  corn  were,  that  it  should  be  perfectly  fresh 
and  free  from  mixture  or  adulteration,  and  of  an 
uniform  reddish  colour  throughout  its  substance. 
When  the  crop  was  reaped,  the  largest  and  finest 
ears  were  selected  by  the  hand,  or,  where  the 
produce  was  so  great  as  to  render  this  impossible, 
the  heaviest  grains  were  separated  by  a  sieve 
(quidquid  eocteratur  capisterio  ewpurgandum  erit) 
and  reserved.  In  addition  to  these  precautions  it 
was  not  unusual  to  doctor  seeds  of  all  sorts  (medicare 
semina)  by  sprinkling  them  with  an  alkaline 
liquor  (nitrum,  i.  e.  probably  carbonate  of  soda), 
or  with  the  deposit  left  by  newly  expressed  oil 
(amurca),  or  by  steeping  them  in  various  prepara- 
tions, of  which  several  are  enumerated  by  Colu- 
mella and  Pliny  ;  the  object  being  twofold,  in  the 
first  place  to  increase  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  produce,  and  in  the  second  place  to  protect  it 
from  the  ravages  of  vermin,  especially  the  little 
animal  called  curculio,  probably  the  same  insect 
with  our  weevil. 

The  quantity  of  seed  sown  varied  according  to  the 
soil,  the  situation,  the  season,  and  the  weather,  the 
general  rule  being  that  less  was  required  for  rich 
and  finely  pulverised  (pingue  et  putre),  or  light 
and  sharp  (gracile),  or  thin  poor  soil  (macrum,  ewile) 
than  for  such  as  was  stiff  and  heavy  (crassum, 
cretosum),  or  moderately  tenacious  ;  less  for  an 
open  field  than  for  an  arbustum,  less  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  season  than  towards  the  close  (although 
this  is  contradicted  by  Pliny,  H.  N.  xviii.  24),  and 
b  2 
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less  in  rainy  than  in  dry  weather,  maxims  which 
are  fully  explained  by  the  authorities  quoted  he- 
low.  The  average  amount  of  seed  used  for  the 
three  principal  species  of  grain  —  wheat,  spelt  and 
barley —  was  respectively,  five,  ten,  and  six  modii 
perjuger.(Xenoph.0ecoB.17;Theophrast.ii.  6.  and 
iii.  26  ;  Cat.  34,  35  ;  Varr.  i.  29,  34,  40,  52  ;  Co- 
lum.  ii.  2,  3,  8,  9,  10,  13,  xii.  2  ;  Pallad.  i.  6,  34, 
x.  2  ;  Virg.  Georg.  i.  193,  219,  225  ;  Plin.  //.  N. 
xiv.  21,  xvi.  27,  xviii.  24,  73  ;  Geopon.  ii.  15—20.) 

4.  Harrowing  (occatio) 

Might  be  performed  at  two  different  periods : 
after  the  first  or  second  ploughing,  in  order  to 
powder  the  soil  completely  ;  and  after  sowing,  in 
order  to  cover  up  the  seed.  When  the  land  was 
encumbered  with  roots  and  deep-seated  weeds,  a 
grubber  (irpex,  Cat.  10.  Varr.  L.L.  iv.  31)  formed 
of  a  strong  plank  set  with  iron  spikes  was  em- 
ployed, but  in  ordinary  cases  wicker  hurdles  (vi- 
mineae  crates),  sometimes  fitted  with  teeth  (den- 
tatae),  were  dragged  over  the  ground ;  or  the  clods 
were  broken  with  hand-rakes  {rostra).  The  seed, 
as  we  have  seen  above,  being  for  the  most  part 
ploughed  in,  and  the  operation  for  that  reason  placed 
under  the  patronage  of  a  god  Obarator,  the  second 
harrowing  {iteratio)  was  omitted,  except  where  the 
surface  still  rose  in  lumps  (Virg.  Georg.  i.  104)  ;  but 
since  it  was  the  duty  of  a  good  farmer  to  have  his 
fields  in  the  best  order  before  he  began  to  sow,  the 
older  Roman  writers  considered  harrowing  after 
sowing  as  a  proof  of  bad  husbandry. — "  Veteres 
Romani  dixerunt  male  subactum  agntm,  qui  satis 
frugibus  occandus  sit"  (Colum.  ii.  4,  13,  xi.  2  ; 
Plin.  H.N.  xviii.  20  ;  Virg.  Georg.  i.  94,  104.) 

5.  Hoeing  {sarritio). 
The  next  care,  after  covering  up  the  seed,  was 
to  loosen  the  earth  round  the  roots  of  the  young 
blades,  in  order  that  air  and  moisture  might  gain 
free  access  and  enable  them  to  send  forth  more 
numerous  and  more  vigorous  shoots  and  fibres 
(ut  fruticare  possint).  This  process  was  termed 
ffKateia,  sarritio,  or  sarculatio,  and  was  carried 
on  by  hand  with  an  instrument  called  sarculum, 
the  form  of  which  is  not  known.  Corn  was  usu- 
ally hoed  twice,  for  the  first  time  in  winter,  as 
soon  as  it  fairly  covered  the  ground  (cum  sata 
sulcos  contexerint),  provided  there  was  no  frost ; 
and  for  the  second  time  in  spring,  before  the  stalk 
became  jointed  (antequam  seges  in  articulum  eat)  ; 
great  care  being  taken  at  all  times  not  to  injure 
the  root.  On  the  first  occasion,  and  then  only, 
where  the  ground  was  dry  and  the  situation  warm, 
the  plants,  in  addition  to  a  simple  hoeing  {plana 
sarritio),  Were  earthed  up  (adobriiere).  Columella 
recommends  sarritio  for  almost  all  crops,  ex- 
cept lupines ;  but  authorities  differed  much  as  to 
the  necessity  or  propriety  of  performing  the  opera- 
tion in  any  case,  and  those  who  advocated  its  ex- 
pediency most  warmly,  agreed  that  the  periods  at 
which  it  ought  to  be  executed,  and  the  number  of 
times  that  it  ought  to  be  repeated,  must  depend 
upon  the  soil,  climate,  and  a  variety  of  special 
circumstances.  (Cat.  37 ;  Varr.  i.  18,  29,  36  ; 
Colum.  ii.  11,  xi.  2 ;  Plin.  //.  N.  xviii.  21,  26  ; 
Geopon.  ii.  24  ;  comp.  Plaut.  Capt.  iii.  5.  3  ; 
Virg.  Georg.  i.  155.) 


Hoeing  was  followed  by  weeding  (Poravto-fuSs, 
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rancatio),  which  in  the  case  of  grain  crops  took 
place  immediately  before  they  began  to  blossom, 
or  immediately  after  the  flower  had  passed  away. 
The  weeds  were  either  pulled  up  by  the  roots 
(evulsis  imtiliius  Tusrbis),  or  cut  over  with  a  bill- 
hook, which  Palladius  terms  runco.  (Cat.  37  ; 
Varr.  i.  30  ;  Colum.  ii.  11,  xi.  2  ;  Pallad.  i.  sub. 
fin. ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xviii.  21  ;  Geopon.  ii.  24.) 

But  after  the  farmer  had  laboured  with  unre- 
mitting zeal  in  cleaning  and  pulverising  thesoil,  in 
selecting  and  medicating  the  seed,  in  hoeing  the 
young  blades,  and  in  extirpating  the  common 
noxious  weeds  (lolium,  tribuli,  hppae,  cardvi, 
rvbi,  avena),  the  safety  of  the  crop  was  threatened 
by  a  vast  number  of  assailants  {turn  variae  iUudant 
pestes)  ;  such  as  worms  of  various  kinds  (vermicidi) 
attacking  both  root  and  ear,  caterpillars  (urieae\ 
spiders  (phalangia),  snails  {limaces,  cocldeae),  mice 
{mures),  moles  (talpae),  and  the  whole  race  of 
birds,  besides  which,  each  kind  of  plant  was  be- 
lieved to  have  its  own  special  vegetable  enemy, 
which,  if  not  carefully  watched,  would  spring  up, 
choke,  and  destroy  it.  The  most  formidable  of 
these  pests  are  enumerated  by  Pliny  (H.  N.  xviii. 
17),  who  proposes  sundry  precautions  and  remedies, 
of  which  many  are  ridiculous  superstitions.  But 
the  foe  dreaded  above  all  others  in  the  vineyard 
and  the  cornfield  was  a  peculiar  blight  or  mildew 
termed  robigo,  which  wrought  such  havoc  in  damp 
low-lying  situations  that  it  was  regarded  as  a  ma- 
nifestation of  wrath  on  the  part  of  a  malignant 
spirit,  whose  favour  the  rustic  sought  to  propitiate 
by  the  annual  festival  of  the  Robk/alia.     [Robi- 

GALIA.] 

Another  danger  of  an  opposite  description  arose 
from  the  grain  shooting  up  so  rapidly  that  the  stalk 
was  likely  to  become  immoderately  long  and  weak. 
The  danger  in  this  case  was  averted  by  pastur- 
ing down  the  too  luxuriant  herbage  with  sheep 
(humriem  segetum  tenera  depascit  in  herba),  or  by 
dragging  over  it  an  iron-toothed  harrow  (cratis  it 
hoc  genus  dentatae  stilis  ferreis),  by  which  it  was 
said  to  be  combed  (pectinari).  (Plin.  H.  N.  xviii. 
17-  21  ;  Virg.  Georg.  i.  151.) 

7.  Reaping  {messio). 

The  corn  was  reaped  as  soon  as  it  had  acquired 
a  uniform  yellow  tint,  without  waiting  until  it 
had  become  dead  ripe,  in  order  to  avoid  the  loss 
sustained  by  shaking,  and  by  the  ravages  of 
animals.  The  necessity  of  pursuing  this  course 
with  regard  to  barley,  is  especially  insisted  upon; 
but  is  quite  at  variance  with  modern  practice. 
(Colum.  ii.  9.) 

Varro  describes  three  distinct  methods  of  reap- 
ing (tria  genera  messionis). 

1.  That  followed  in  Umbria,  where  the  stalk 
was  shorn  close  to  the  ground  with  a  hook  (fain); 
each  handful  was  laid  down ;  and  when  a  num- 
ber of  these  had  accumulated,  the  ears  were  cut 
off,  thrown  into  baskets  {corbes),  and  sent  to  the 
thrashing-floor,  the  straw  {stramentum)  being  left 
upon  the  field,  and  afterwards  gathered  into  a 
heap. 

2.  That  followed  in  Picenum,  where  they  used 
a  small  iron  saw  {serrula  ferrea)  fixed  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  crooked  wooden  handle  (lignevm  in- 
curvum  batUlum)  ;  with  this  they  laid  hold  of  a 
bundle  of  ears  which  were  cut  off,  the  straw  being 
left  standing  to  be  mown  subsequently. 

3.  That  followed  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome  and 
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most  other  places,  where  the  stalks  were  grasped 
in  the  left  hand  and  cut  at  half  their  height  from 
the  ground,  the  whole  of  the  portion  detached 
being  conveyed  in  baskets  to  the  thrashing-floor, 
and  the  part  left  standing  being  cut  afterwards. 

The  last  two  methods  only  are  particularly  no- 
ticed by  Columella,  who  describes  the  instruments 
employed  in  the  second  under  the  names  of  pectines 
and  mergi  [ae  ?]  (mvlti  mere/is,  alii  pectinibus 
spicam  ipsam  legunt) ;  and  those  employed  in  the 
third  aafalces  vericulatae  (inulti  fedcibus  vericidatis, 
atque  iis  vel  rostratis  vel  denticulatis  medium  culmum 
secant)  ;  a  series  of  terms  which  have  never  been 
very  satisfactorily  explained.  In  addition  to  the 
above,  Pliny  and  Palladius  describe  a  reaping- 
machine  worked  by  oxen,  which  was  much  used 
in  the  extensive  level  plains  of  the  Gauls.  Virgil 
(Georg.  i.  316),  perhaps,  alludes  to  binding  up  the 
corn  in  sheafs ;  but  his  words  are  not  so  clear 
upon  this  point  as  those  of  Homer  in  the  charm- 
ing picture  of  a  harvest-field  contained  in  the 
eighteenth  book  of  the  Iliad.  (Varr.  i.  50  ;  Colum. 
ii.  20  ;  PliiLiy.iV".  xviii.  30  ;  Pallad.  vii.  2  ;  Geopon. 
ii.  25  j  comp.  Horn.  II.  xi.  67,  xviii.  550.) 

8.  Thrashing  (tritura). 

After  the  crop  had  been  properly  dried  and 
hardened  (torrefacta)  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  it 
was  conveyed  to  the  thrashing-floor  (aA«s,  dAco^, 
or  aAaWj,  area).  This  was  an  open  space,  on  some 
elevated  spot  over  which  the  wind  had  free  course, 
of  a  circular  form,  slightly  raised  in  the  centre  to 
allow  moisture  to  run  off.  The  earth  was  com- 
pressed by  heavy  rollers  (gravi  cylindro^  molari 
lapide),  pounded  with  rammers  (pavictdis),  and 
reduced  to  a  solid  consistency  with  clay  and  chaff, 
so  as  to  present  an  even  unyielding  surface ;  or, 
better  still,  paved  with  hard  stones.  Here  the  corn 
was  spread  out  and  beaten  with  flails  (baculis  excu- 
tere9fiistibus  cudere^perticisjlagellare) ;  or  more  com- 
monly, except  when  the  ears  alone  had  been  brought 
from  the  field,  trodden  out  (eseterere)  by  the  feet 
of  a  number  of  men  or  horses,  who  were  driven 
backwards  and  forwards  within  the  ring.  To  pro- 
duce the  effect  more  easily  and  more  perfectly,  the 
cattle  were  frequently  yoked  to  a  machine  (tribu- 
lum*,  tribute/^  trahea,  tralia),  consisting  of  a  board 
made  rough  by  attaching  to  it  stones  or  pieces  of 
iron,  and  loaded  with  some  heavy  weight ;  or,  what 
was  termed  a  Punic  wain  (plosteUum  Poenicum) 
was  employed,  being-  a  set  of  toothed  rollers 
covered  with  planks,  on  which  sat  the  driver  who 
guided  the  team. 

Attached  to  the  area  was  a  huge  shed  or  half- 
enclosed  barn  (mtbilarium),  of  sufficient  dimensions 
to  contain  the  whole  crop.  Here  the  corn  was 
dried  in  unfavourable  seasons  before  being  thrashed, 
and  hither  it  was  hurriedly  conveyed  for  shelter 
when  the  harvest  work  was  interrupted  by  any 
sudden  storm.  (Cat.  91,  129;  Varr.  i.  13,  51,  52; 
Colum.  i.  6,  ii.  19 ;  Pallad.  i.  36,  viii.  1 ;  Plin.  H. 
N.  xviii.  29,  30 ;  Horn.  II.  xiii.  588  ;  xx.  495  ;  xxi. 
77 ;  Virg.  Georg.  i.  178 ;  Geopon.  ii.  26.) 

9.   Winnowing  (ventilatio). 

When  the  grain  was  mixed  with  chaff,  it  was 
laid  down  in  small  piles  upon  the  area,  in  order 
that  the  lighter  particles  might  be  borne  away  by 
the  passing  breeze  ;  but  when  the  wind  was  not 
sufficiently  strong,  it  became  necessary  to  winnow 
(e.ventilare)  it.     This  was  effected  by  a  labourer 
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(AiK/j,7]rijp,  ventilator)  who  tossed  it  up  from  a 
sieve  (vannus,  capisterium)  or  shovel  (irrvov,  ve?di- 
labruni),  when  the  heavy  portion  fell  down  in  a 
heap,  and  the  chaff  floated  off  through  the  air. 
When  it  was  intended  to  keep  the  corn  for  any 
length  of  time,  it  was  common  to  repeat  the  pro- 
cess (repurgare,  rcpolire\  that  it  might  be  tho- 
roughly cleaned.  ( Varr.  i.  52 ;  Colum.  ii.  9.  j20  j 
comp.  Horn.  II.  v.  499 ;  xiii.  588.) 

10.  Preservation  of  Corn  (de  frumento  servanda). 

After  the  corn  had  been  thrashed  out  and  win- 
nowed, or  at  least  the  ears  separated  from  the  stalk, 
the  next  care  was  to  store  up  (condere)  the  gram  in 
fitting  repositories  (granaria,  horrea).  The  great 
object  in  view  being  to  preserve  it  from  becoming 
moiddy  or  rotten,  and  to  protect  it  from  the  ravages 
of  vermin,  especially  the  weevil  (curctdio),  we  find 
that  very  great  diversity  oT  opinion  existed  as  to 
the  means  by  which  those  ends  might  best  be  at- 
tained. By  some  the  store-houses  were  built  with 
brick  walls  of  great  thickness,  for  the  purpose,  it 
would  seem,  of  securing  a  uniform  temperature, 
and  had  no  window  or  aperture,  except  a  hole  in 
the  roof,  through  which  they  were  filled.  Others, 
again,  raised  these  structures  aloft  on  wooden 
columns,  and  allowed  currents  of  air  to  pass 
through  on  all  sides  and  even  from  below ;  while 
others  admitted  particular  winds  only,  such,  namely, 
as  were  of  a  drying  character.  Many  plastered 
the  walls  with  a  sort  of  hard  stucco  worked  up 
with  araurca,  which  was  believed  to  act  as  a  safe- 
guard against  vermin,  while  others  considered  the 
use  of  lime  under  any  form  as  decidedly  injurious. 
These  and  many  different  opinions,  together  with 
receipts  for  various  preparations  wherewith  to 
sprinkle  the  corn,  will  be  found  detailed  in  the 
authorities  cited  below,  among  whom  Pliny  very 
sensibly  observes  that  the  principal  consideration 
ought  to  be  the  condition  of  the  grain  itself  when 
housed ;  since,  if  not  perfectly  dry,  it  must  of  ne- 
cessity breed  mischief.  In  many  countries,  as  in 
Thrace,  Cappadocia,  Spain,  and  Africa,  the  corn 
was  laid  up  in  pits  (scrobibus)  sunk  in  a  perfectly 
dry  soil  and  well  lined  with  chaff,  a  practice  now 
extensively  adopted  in  Tuscany.  Wheat  in  the 
ear  (cum  spica  sua)  might,  according  to  Varro,  if 
the  air  was  excluded,  be  preserved  in  such  recep- 
tacles for  fifty  years,  and  millet  for  an  hundred. 
(Cat.  92  ;  Varr.  i.  57  ;  Colum.  i.  6  ;  Pallad.  i.  19 ; 
Plin.  II.  N.  xviii.  30 ;  Geopon.  ii.  27—31.) 

IV.  Crops. 

Crops,  as  already  remarked,  may  be  divided 
into  four  classes : — 1 .  Grain  or  corn  crops.  2.  Legu- 
minous crops,  or  pulse.  3.  Cropscut  green  for  forage. 
4.  Crops  which  supplied  the  raw  materials  for  the 
textile  fabrics.  We  might  extend  the  number 
of  classes  did  we  purpose  to  treat  of  certain  plants, 
such  as  poppies  (papavera)  and  sesamum,  raised 
to  a  small  extent  only,  and  confined  to  particular 
localities  ;  but  our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  em- 
brace so  wide  a  field  of  inquiry. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  much  attention  was 
devoted  to  what  may  be  termed  secondary  crops  ; 
those,  namely,  which  did  not  afford  directly  food 
or  clothing  for  man  or  beast,  but  which  were  re- 
quired in  order  to  facilitate  the  cnltrVation  and 
collection  of  the  primary  crops.  Thus,  beds  of 
willows  (salicta)  for  baskets  and  withes,  and  of- 
a  3 
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reeds  (arundinetd)  for  vine-props,  were  frequently  in 
favourable  situations  very  profitable,  just  as  land 
in  certain  districts  of  Kent  yields  a  large  return 
when  planted  with  young  chestnuts  for  hop-poles. 

1.  Corn  Crops  {frumenta'). 

The  word  applied  in  a  general  sense  to  denote 
what  we  now  call  "  the  cereal  grasses  "  was  fru- 
menta ;  hut  of  these  wheat  being  by  fat  the  most 
important,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  term  in 
question  should  be  employed  frequently  to  denote 
wheat  specially,  and  occasionally  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  exclude  other  kinds  of  grain,  as  when  Pliny 
remarks,  "  calamus  altior  frumento  quam  hordeo," 
meaning  "  in  wheat  the  stalk  is  longer  than  in 
barley."  The  only  frumenta  which  it  will  be 
necessary  for  us  to  consider  particularly  in  this 
place  are  — 

a.  Triticum  and  Far;  b.  Hordeum;  c.  Panicum 
and  Milium. 

a.  Triticum  and  Far.  No  one  entertains  any 
doubt  that  triticum  (irvpbs  in  Greek,  and  by  the 
later  writers  (tTtos)  is  the  generic  name  for  the 
grain  which  we  denominate  wheat ;  but  when  we 
proceed  to  examine  the  different  species  or  varieties, 
we  are  involved  in  many  difficulties,  for  the 
botanical  descriptions  transmitted  to  us  by  the 
ancients  are  in  all  cases  so  imperfect,  and  in 
many  instances  so  directly  at  variance  with  each 
other,  that  it  becomes  almost  impossible  to  identify 
with  certainty  the  objects  to  which  they  refer,  with 
those  familiar  to  ourselves.  Columella  (ii.  6  ;  comp. 
Dioscorid.  ii.  107  ;  Theophr.  H.  P.  viii.  1.  4),  who 
attempts  a  systematic  classification,  assigns  the  first 
place  among  "frumenta11  to  Triticum  and  Semen 
adoreum,  each  of  which  contained  several  species  or 
varieties.  Among  many  different  kinds  of  triticum 
he  deems  the  following  only  deserving  of  particular 
notice :  — ■ 

1.  Robus,  possessing  superior  weight  and  bril- 
liancy (nitor). 

2.  Siligo,  very  white,  but  deficient  in  weight. 
(Colum.  ii.  9,  §  13  ;  Plin.  H.N.  xviii.  8.) 

3.  Trimestre  (Tpifirivuuos  s.  Tpl/xrivos),  a  sort  of 
eiligo,  receiving  its  name  from  lying  three  months 
only  in  the  ground,  being  spring-sown.  We  find 
this  kind  sometimes  denominated  Si/^vos  also, 
since  in  very  warm  situations  it  came  to  maturity 
in  two  months  after  it  was  sown. 

Among  the  different  kinds  of  Semen  adoreum, 
the  following  are  particularly  noticed :  — 

1.  Far  Clusinum,  distinguished  by  its  whiteness. 

2.  Far  venuculum  rutilum.   \  Both  heavier  than 

3.  Far  venuculum  candidum.  y      the  Clusinum. 

4.  Halicastrum  or  Semen  trimestre,  very  heavy 
and  of  fine  quality.  Here  we  must  remark  that 
although  robus,  siligo,  and  trimestre  are  set  down  as 
particular  species  or  varieties  of  the  more  general 
term  triticum,  which  is  used  in  contradistinction  to 
semen  adoreum,  it  is  much  more  usual  to  find  triti- 
cum used  in  a  restricted  sense  to  denote  ordinary 
winter  wheat,  in  opposition  to  both  siligo  and  ado- 
reum, and  hence  Pliny  declares  that  the  most  com- 
mon kinds  of  grain  were  "  Far,  called  adoreum  by 
the  ancients,  siligo,  and  triticum." 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  three  kinds  of  triticum 
enumerated  above,  we  shall  have  little  difficulty  in 
deciding  that  they  were  not  distinct  species,  but 
merely  varieties  of  the  same  species  ;  for  we  are 
assured  by  Columella  (ii.  9),  that  triticum,  when 
sown  in  wet  land,  passed  in  the  course  of  three 
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years  into  siligo,  and  by  Pliny  (xviii.  8)  that  siUgo, 
in  most  parts  of  Gaul,  passed,  at  the  end  of  two 
years,  into  triticum;  again,  Columella,  in  describing 
trimestre,  admits  (although  contradicted  by  Plin. 
H.  N.  xviii.  7)  that  it  is  a  variety  of  siligo,  while 
modern  experience  teaches  us  that  winter  and  spring 
wheats  are  convertible  by  subjecting  them  to  pecu- 
liar modes  of  cultivation.  Hence  we  conclude  that 
robus  and  siligo  were  varieties  of  what  is  now 
termed  by  botanists  Triticum  Itybernum,  and  that 
trimestre  was  a  variety  of  our  Triticum  aestimm, 
which  is  itself  a  variety  of  the  liybernum. 

The  question  with  regard  to  Far,  Ador,  Semen 
adoreum,  Semen,  Adoreum,  names  used  indifferently 
by  the  Latin  writers,  does  not  admit  of  such  an 
easy  solution.  But  after  a  careful  examination 
of  the  numerous,  vague,  perplexing,  and  contradic- 
tory statements  scattered  over  the  classics,  the  dis- 
cussion of  which  separately  would  far  exceed  our 
limits,  we  may  with  considerable  confidence  decide 
that/ar  was  a  variety  of  the  Greek  (ea  or  fefo,  and 
of  the  modern  Triticum  spelta,  if  not  absolutely 
identical  with  one  or  both.  Spelt,  which  is  fully 
recognised  by  botanists  as  a  distinct  species  of  triti- 
cum, is  much  more  hardy  than  common  wheat,  suc- 
ceeding well  in  high  exposed  situations  where  the 
latter  would  not  ripen,  and  its  chaff  adheres  with 
singular  firmness  to  the  grain,  both  of  which  cir- 
cumstances were  prominent  characteristics  of  far. 
(Colum.  ii.  8  ;  Plin.  H.N.  xviii.  7,  8,  30.)  In- 
deed, it  was  found  impossible  to  get  rid  of  the  thick 
double  case  in  which  it  was  enclosed,  by  the  ordi- 
nary modes  of  thrashing ;  therefore  it  was  stored 
up  with  the  chaff  attached  (convenit  cum  palea  sua 
condi  et  stipula  tantum  et  aristis  liberatur);  and 
when  used  as  food  it  was  necessary  to  pound  it  in  a 
mortar,  or  rub  it  in  a  mill  of  a  peculiar  construction, 
in  order  to  separate  the  tenacious  husks — a  process 
altogether  distinct  from  grinding,  and  indicated  by 
the  words pinsere,  pisiura,  pistores.  (Cat.  2  ;  Plin. 
H.  N.  xviii.  10.)  The  idea  entertained  by  some  com- 
mentators, that  the  distinction  between  triticum  and 
far  consisted  in  the  circumstance  that  the  latter  was 
awned  while  the  former  was  beardless,  is  alto- 
gether untenable ;  for  not  only  does  Pliny  say  ex- 
pressly in  one  passage  (xviii.  10),  far  sine  arista 
est,  and  in  another  (xviii.  30),  as  distinctly  that  far 
had  aristae,  but  it  is  perfectly  clear  from  Varro 
(i.  48 ;  compare  Plin.  //.  N.  xviii.  7),  that  ordinary 
triticum  had  a  beard,  and  from  Pliny  that  siligo 
was  generally,  although  not  uniformly,  without 
one  —  a  series  of  assertions  whose  contradictory 
nature  need  occasion  no  surprise,  since  it  is  now 
well  known  that  this,  like  colour,  is  a  point  which 
does  not  amount  to  specific  difference,  for  white, 
red,  awned,  and  beardless  wheats  are  found  to 
change  and  run  into  each  other,  according  to  soil, 
climate,  and  mode  of  culture.  Another  fact  noticed 
by  Pliny,  to  which,  if  correct,  botanists  seem  not 
to  have  given  due  attention,  is,  that  triticum  had 
four  joints  in  its  stalk,  far  six,  and  barley  eight. 

All  agree  that  triticum  (we  shall  use  the  word 
hereafter  in  the  restricted  sense  of  common  winter- 
wheat)  succeeded  best  in  dry,  slightly  elevated, 
open  ground,  where  the  full  influence  of  the  sun1! 
rays  was  not  impeded  by  trees,  while  siligo  and  far 
were  well  adapted  for  low  damp  situations  and  stiff 
clayey  soils  (Cato  34,  35  ;  Varr.  i.  9  ;  Colum.  ii.  6; 
Plin.  xviii.  8).  The  sowing  of  winter  wheat  (satia 
aulumnalis)  whether  triticum,  siligo,  or  adoreum, 
commenced  for  the  most  part,  according  to  the 
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Virgilian  precept,  after  the  morning  setting  of  the 
Pleiades,  that  is,  by  the  Roman  calendar  (ix.  Kal. 
Nov.),  after  the  24th  of  October,  and  was  always 
concluded  before  the  9th  of  December,  it  being  a 
maxim  strictly  observed  among  prudent  husband- 
men to  abstain  from  all  field  work  for  fifteen  days 
before,  and  fifteen  days  after  the  winter  solstice. 
In  wet  or  light  soils,  however,  and  in  all  ex- 
posed situations,  where  it  was  important  that  the 
roots  should  have  a  firm  hold  of  the  ground  before 
the  rains  and  frosts  set  in,  the  sowing  was  fre- 
quently completed  by  the  end  of  September. 

Spring  sowing  (statio  trimestris)  was  practised 
only  when  the  farmer  had  been  prevented  by  ac- 
cidental circumstances  from  completing  his  work  in 
autumn ;  or  in  those  localities  where,  from  the  ex- 
treme cold  and  heavy  snows,  it  was  feared  that  the 
young  blades  would  be  destroyed  in  winter  ;  or 
finally,  where,  from  the  depth  and  stiffness  of  the 
soil  (crassitudine),  it  might  be  cropped  repeatedly 
without  a  fallow.  In  every  case  it  was  considered 
advisable  to  throw  the  seed  as  soon  as  the  weather 
would  permit,  that  is,  in  ordinary  seasons,  early  in 
March.  The  quantity  of  seed  required  was  from 
four  to  six  modii  of  triticum  or  siligo  to  the  juger 
according  as  the  soil  was  rich  or  poor ;  and  from 
nine  to  ten  modii  of  far.  To  understand  this  dif- 
ference, we  must  recollect  that  the  far  was  stored 
up  and  sown  out  in  its  thick  husks ;  and,  therefore, 
woidd  occupy  almost  twice  as  much  space  as  when 
cleaned  like  the  triticum.  The  various  operations 
performed  upon  the  above  quantity  of  seed  before 
it  could  be  brought  to  the  thrashing-floor,  required 
ten  days  and  a  half  of  work. — Four  for  the  plough- 
man (buiulcus)  ;  one  for  the  harrower  (occator)  ; 
three  for  the  hoer  (sarritor),  two  days  on  the  first 
occasion,  and  one  on  the  second ;  one  for  the  weeder 
(runcator)  ;  one  and  a  half  for  the  reaper  (messor). 

The  finest  Italian  wheat  weighed  from  twenty- 
live  to  twenty-six  pounds  the  modius,  which  cor- 
responds to  upwards  of  seventy  English  pounds 
avoirdupois  to  the  imperial  bushel,  the  Roman 
pound  being  very  nearly  1 1*8  oz.  avoird.,  and  the 
modius  "99119  of  an  imperial  peck.  The  lightest 
was  that  brought  from  Gaul  and  from  the  Cherso- 
nese. It  did  not  weigh  more  than  twenty  pounds 
the  modius.  Intermediate  were  the  Sardinian,  the 
Alexandrian,  the  Sicilian,  the  Boeotian,  and  the 
African,  the  two  last  approaching  most  nearly  in 
excellence  to  the  Italian. 

The  proportion  which  the  produce  bore  to  the 
seed  sown  varied,  when  Cicero  and  Varro  wrote, 
in  the  richest  and  most  highly  cultivated  districts 
of  Sicily  and  Italy  from  8  to  10  for  1  ;  15  for  1 
was  regarded  as  an  extraordinary  crop  obtained  in 
a  few  highly  favoured  spots  only,  while  in  the  age 
of  Columella,  when  agriculture  had  fallen  into 
decay,  the  average  return  was  less  than  4  for  1. 
Parts  of  Egypt,  the  region  of  Byzacium  in  Africa, 
the  neighbourhood  of  Garada  in  Syria,  and  the 
territory  of  Sybaris  were  said  to  render  a  hundred 
or  even  a  hundred  and  fifty  fold  ;  but  these  ac- 
counts were  in  all  likelihood  greatly  exaggerated. 
(Cic.  in  Verr.  iii.  47  ;  Varr.  i.  44  ;  Colum.  iii.  3. 
§  4  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xviii.  21.) 

Far  is  uniformly  represented  as  having  been  the 
first  species  of  grain  ever  cultivated  in  Italy,  and 
as  such  was  employed  exclusively  in  religious  cere- 
monies. Hence  also/cmwa  became  the  generic 
term  for  flour  or  meal  whether  derived  from  far, 
from  triticum,  or  from  any  other  cereal.    Thus  we 
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read  of  tritieca  farina,  siliginea  farina,  Jiordeacea 
farina,  even  avenacea  farina  (Plin.  H.  N.  xviii.  9, 
xx.  13,  xxii.  25).  In  the  expressions  far  iriticeum, 
far  hordaceum  found  in  Columella  (viii.  5,  1  Y),far 
is  evidently  used  for  farina,  and  we  shall  see 
that  even  siligo  is  in  like  manner  used  to  denote,  not 
only  the  solid  grain,  but  the  flour  produced  by 
grinding  it.  This  being  premised,  we  may  pro- 
ceed to  examine  the  meaning  of  the  terms  pollen, 
similago  s.  simila,  cibarium,  siligo,  jios,  alica,  amy- 
lum,  granea,  &c,  several  of  which  have  never  been 
clearly  explained.  Here  again  we  can  give  the  re- 
sult only  of  an  investigation,  in  the  course  of  which 
we  are  obliged  to  thread  our  way  through  state- 
ments at  once  obscure  and  irreconcilable.  Regard- 
ing triticum  and  siligo  as  two  well  distinguished 
varieties  of  wheat,  their  products  when  ground 
were  thus  classed  by  millers :  — 

From  triticum, 

1.  Pollen,  the  finest  flour  dust,  double  dressed. 

2.  Simila,  or  Similago,  the  best  first  flour. 

3.  Cibarium  seeundarium,  second  flour. 

4.  Furfures,  bran. 

From  siligo, 

1.  Siligo,  the  finest  double- dressed  flour,  used 
exclusively  for  pastry  and  fancy  bread. 

2.  Flos  (siliginis),  first  flour. 

3.  Cibarium  seeundarium,  second  flour. 

4.  Furfures,  bran. 

It  would  appear  that  Celsus  (ii.  18),  consider- 
ing wheat  generally  as  triticum,  called  the  finest 
and  purest  flour  siligo  ;  ordinary  flour,  simila  ;  the 
whole  produce  of  the  grain,  bran,  and  flour  mixed 
together,  avrdirvpos.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xviii.  8,  9, 
10,  11.) 

Alica  is  placed  by  Pliny  among  the  different 
kinds  of  corn  (xviii.  7),  and  is  probably  the  same 
with  the  Halicastrwm,  Alicastrum,  or  spring-sown 
far  of  Columella.  But  alica  is  also  used  to  denote, 
not  only  the  grain,  but  a  particular  preparation  of 
it,  most  clearly  described  in  another  passage  of 
Pliny  (xviiL  11).  The  finest  was  made  from 
Campanian  zea,  which  was  first  rubbed  in  a  wooden 
mortar  to  remove  the  husk,  and  then  (excussis 
tunicis)  the  pure  grain  (nudata  medulla)  was 
pounded.  In  this  manner  three  sorts  were  pro- 
duced and  classed  according  to  their  fineness,  the 
minimum,  the  seeundarium,  and  the  coarsest  or 
aphaerema,  and  each  was  mixed  with  a  kind  of  fine 
white  chalk,  found  between  Naples  and  Puteoli, 
which  became  intimately  amalgamated  with  it 
(transit  in  corpus,  coloremque  et  teneritatem  affert). 
This  compound  was  the  principle  ingredient  in  a 
sort  of  porridge  also  called  alica,  while  alicarius, 
signifying  properly  one  who  pounded  alica,  fre- 
quently denotes  a  miller  in  general.  (Plin.  H.  K. 
xviii.  7,  11,  29,  xxii.  25  ;  Cat.  76  ;  Cels.  vi.  6  ; 
Mart.  ii.  37,  xiii.  6  ;  Geopon.  iii.  7.) 

Amylum  is  starch,  and  the  modes  of  preparing 
it  are  described  by  Cato  (87),  and  Pliny  (H.  N. 
xviii.  7). 

Granea  was  wheat,  not  ground,  but  merely 
divested  of  its  husk,  and  made  into  a  sort  of  por- 
ridge by  boiling  it  in  water  and  then  adding  milk. 
(Cat.  86.) 

b.  Hordeum    s.    Ordeum   (/cpiffy  •   icp?,   Horn.). 

Next  in  importance  to  triticum  and  adoreum,  was 

hordeum  or  barley,  which  was  a  more  appropriate 

food  for  the  lower  animals  than  wheat,  was  better 
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for  man  when  made  into  polenta  than  wheat  of  an 
indifferent  quality,  and  furnished  excellent  straw 
and  chaff  {siramentum,  palea). 

The  species  most  generally  cultivated,  termed 
hexasticlium  or  cantherinum,  was,  we  can  scarcely 
doubt,  identical  with  what  we  now  call  bear  or 
bigg,  the  Hordeum  liexasticlion  or  six-rowed 
barley  of  botanists.  It  was  sown  after  the  vernal 
equinox  (hence  called  rpipA]v%  Theophr.  H.  P. 
viii.  1),  upon  land  that  had  been  twice  ploughed, 
at  the  rate  of  five  modii  to  the  juger ;  succeeded 
best  in  a  dry,  loose,  rich  soil ;  and  being  an  ex- 
hausting crop,  the  land  from  which  it  had  been 
reaped  was  summer  fallowed,  or  recruited  by  ma- 
nure. It  was  cut  as  soon  as  it  was  ripe  ;  for  the 
stalk  being  brittle,  was  liable  to  be  beaten  down  ; 
and  the  grain  not  being  enclosed  in  an  outer  husk, 
was  easily  shaken. 

Another  species,  termed  Galaticum  or  disti- 
chum,  the  same  apparently  with  the  modern  Hor- 
deum  vutgare,  or  with  the  Hordeum  disticlium, 
varieties  of  the  common  two-rowed  barley,  was 
remarkable  for  its  weight  and  whiteness,  and  an- 
swered well  for  mixing  with  wheaten  flour  in 
baking  bread  for  slaves.  It  was  sown  in  autumn, 
winter  or  early  spring,  at  the  rate  of  six  modii  to 
the  juger.  Five  modii  of  seed  hordeum  required 
six  days  and  a  half  of  labour  to  bring  it  to  the 
thrashing-floor ;  viz.  ploughing  three  days,  harrow- 
ing {occatoHa  opera)  one,  hoeing  (sarritoria)  one 
and-a-half,  reaping  (messoria)  one. 

Pliny  speaks  of  hordeum  as  the  lightest  of  all 
fmmenta,  weighing  only  15  pounds  to  the  modius 
(Roman  pound=ir8  oz.  avoird.).  In  mild  cli- 
mates it  might  be  sown  early  in  autumn.  (Theophr. 
H.  P.  viii.  1  ;  Cat.  35  ;  Varr.  i.  34  ;  Colum.  ii. 
9.  §§  14, 15, 16  ;  Virg.  Georg.  i.  210  ;  Plin.  //.  N. 
xviii.  7,  10  ;  Geopon.  ii.  14.) 

c.  Panieum  and  Milium  are  commonly  spoken  of 
together,  as  if  they  were  only  varieties  of  the  same 
grain.  The  first  is  in  all  probability  the  Panieum 
miliaceum  or  common  millet  of  botanists,  the 
%M>fiLOS  or  fiehtvi}  of  the  Greeks  ;  the  second  is 
perhaps  the  Setaria  Italica  or  Italian  millet,  which 
corresponds  to  the  description  of  fceyxpos  ;  while  the 
species  noticed  by  Pliny  as  having  been  brought 
from  India  less  than  ten  years  before  the  period 
when  he  wrote  is,  we  can  scarcely  doubt,  the 
Sorghum  vulgare,  or  Durra  of  the  Arabs. 

Panieum  and  milium  were  sown  in  spring 
(Virg.  Georg.  i.  216),  towards  the  end  of  March, 
nt  the  rate  of  four  sextarii  (pints)  only  to  the 
juger,  but  they  required  repeated  hoeing  and 
weeding  to  keep  them  clean.  They  succeeded  well 
m  light  loose  soil,  even  on  sand  if  well  irrigated  ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  ears  were  fairly  formed,  they 
were  gathered  by  the  hand,  hung  up  to  dry  in  the 
sun,  and  in  this  state  would  keep  for  a  longer 
period  than  any  other  grain.  Milium  was  baked 
into  bread  or  cakes,  very  palatable  when  eaten 
hot;  and  both  panieum  and  milium  made  good 
porridge  {puis).  Although  not  much  used  by  the 
population  of  Italy,  except  perhaps  in  Campania, 
they  formed  a  most  important  article  of  food  in 
the  Gauls,  in  Pontus,  in  Sarmatia,  and  in  Ethio- 
pia. (Cat.  6  ;  Colum.  ii.  9.  §  17  ;  Plin.  H.  N. 
xviii.  7,  10,  26  ;  Pallad.  iv.  3  ;  Geopon.  ii.  30  ; 
Theophr.  n.  *.  A.  ii.  17,  H.  P.  viii.  3  ;  Dioscor. 
ii.  119.) 

Secale,  rye,  the  Secale  cereale  of  botanists,  is  not 
mentioned  by  any  of  the  Greek  writers  unless  it 
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be  the  0pffa  described  by  Galen  (Be  Aliment. 
Facult.  i.  2)  as  cultivated  in  Thrace  and  Macedonia 
(but  this,  in  all  probability,  was  a  coarse  variety  of 
spelt),  nor  by  Cato,  Varro,  Columella,  nor  Palla- 
dius.  Pliny  alone  {H.  N,  xviii.  40)  speaks  of  it, 
and  in  the  following  terms : — "  Secale  Taurini  sub 
Alpibus  Asiam  vocant,  deterrimum,  et  tantum  ad 
arcendam  famem  :  fbecunda  sed  gracili  stipula, 
nigritia  triste,  sed  pondere  praecipuum.  Admis- 
cetur  huic  far  ut  mitiget  amaritudinem  ejus  ;  et 
tamen  sic  quoque  ingratissimum  ventri  est.  Nas- 
citur  qualicunque  solo  cum  centesimo  grano,  ip- 
sumque  pro  laetamine  est."  In  the  previous 
chapter  he  makes  it  identical  with  farrago,  that 
is,  corn  sown  for  the  purpose  of  being  cut  green  as 
fodder.     See  remarks  upon  Farrago  below. 

Avena,  the  oat  (f$p6fj.os  s.  fipw/Aos,  Theophr. 
H.  P.  viii.  4  ;  Dioscorid.  ii.  16),  the  Avena  saUva 
of  botanists,  need  scarcely  be  noticed  in  this  place 
since  it  cannot  be  raised  as  a  grain  with  any  ad- 
vantage in  a  climate  so  warm  as  that  of  Greece  or 
of  Italy.  Columella  (ii.  10.  §  9)  and  Pliny  {H.  N. 
xviii.  42,  Avena  Graeca)  recommended  that  it 
should  be  sown  for  green  fodder,  and  the  latter 
remarks  that  it  became  a  sort  of  corn  {frumentifit 
instar)  in  Germany,  where  it  formed  a  regular 
crop,  and  where  oatmeal  porridge  was  a  national 
dish  {neque  alia  pulte  vivant,  H.  N.  xviii.  44. 
§  1.  comp.  iv.  27,  vi.  35).  In  another  passage 
{II.  N.  xxii.  68)  the  same  author  prescribes  oat- 
meal (avenacea  farina)  steeped  in  vinegar  as  a 
remedy  for  spots  on  the  skin.  The  Avena  con- 
demned as  a  troublesome  weed  by  Cato  (R.  B. 
xxxvii.  §  5)  and  Virgil  (steriles  av&nae,  G.  i.  154) 
is,  probably,  the  Avena  fatua  of  botanists,  al- 
though Pliny  (II.  N.  xviii.  44.  §  1 )  makes  no  dis 
tinction  between  this  and  the  cultivated  kind. 

Other  cereals  we  may  dismiss  very  briefly. 

Oryza  (Spvfa,  upvCpv),  rice,  was  imported  from 
the  East,  and  was  much  esteemed  for  making  gruel 
(ptisana). 

Zea  (feo,  Ce'a)5  Olyra  (6\vpa),  Tiphe  (rt$ri)9 
and  Arinca,  of  which  the  first  two  are  named  by 
Homer,  must  be  regarded  as  varieties  of  the  TriiA* 
cum  Spelta  or  Far  (Herod,  ii.  36 ;  Theophr.  II.  P. 
ii.  5,  viii.  9  ;  Dioscorid.  ii.  110  ;  Galen,  de  Ali 
ment.  Facult.  i.  2,  13).  The  statements  found  il 
the  eighteenth  book  of  Pliny's  Natural  History  in 
reference  to  these  four  are  altogether  unintelligible 
when  compared  with  each  other.  He  evidently 
copied,  as  was  too  often  his  custom,  from  a  num 
ber  of  discordant  authorities  without  attempting 
to  reconcile  or  thinking  it  necessary  to  point  out 
their  contradictions.  In  one  place  (xviii.  20.  §  4) 
he  says  distinctly  that  Arinca  is  the  Olyra  of 
Homer,  and  in  another  he  seems  to  say  (xviii.  11) 
that  Olyra  in  Egypt  became  Far  {far  in  JEgypto 
ex  olyra  conficitur).  Now  we  know  from  Hero- 
dotus (ii.  36)  that  in  his  time  Olyra  and  Zea  were 
considered  synonymous,  and  that  these  exclusively 
were  cultivated  by  the  Egyptians.  Hence  we 
shall  be  led  to  conclude  that  the  wheat  which 
has  been  raised  recently  from  the  seeds  discovered 
in  the  mummy  cases  is  in  reality  the  ancient  Zea 
or  Olyra,  and  from  its  appearance  we  should  fur- 
ther be  induced  to  identify  it  with  the  TriUcitm 
ramosum  of  Pliny  (H.  N.  xviii.  21). 

With  regard  to  Irio  and  Horminum,  of  which 
the  former  seems  to  have  been  called  4pvfftp.ov  by 
the  Greeks,  both  enumerated  by  Pliny  among 
fntmenta,  although  he  afterwards  somewhat  quail* 
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fies  this  assertion,  we  do  not  hazard  a  conjecture. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  xviii.  10.  §  1—22,  xxii.  75.) 

We  may  conclude  this  section  with  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  technical  terms  employed  to  denote  the 
different  parts  of  an  ear  and  stalk  of  corn. 

The  whole  ear  was  named  spica;  the  beard  or 
awn  arista ;  the  ear,  when  beardless,  spica  mu- 
tica,  the  white  solid  substance  of  the  grain,  inti- 
mitm  solidum  — ■  nudata  medulla  — granum  ;  the 
husk  which  immediately  envelopes  the  granum, 
gluma,  with  which  cortex,  tunica,  folliculus,  are 
used  as  synonymous  ;  the  outer  husk  acus ;  the 
outer  husk  with  the  short  straw  attached,  paka  ; 
the  stem,  stipula,  admits,  to  which  scapus,  cavils 
correspond  in  leguminous  plants  ;  the  knots  or 
joints  in  the  stem,  geniculi^  articuli ;  the  sheath- 
like blade  in  the  stem  from  which  the  ear  issues 
forth,  vagina. 

2.  Leguminous  Crops  (x^potra,  Legumina). 

The  vegetables  falling  properly  under  this  head, 
chiefly  cultivated  by  the  ancients,  were  :  a.  Faba; 
6.  Lupinus ;  c.  Lens  s.  Lenticula ;  d.  Oicer ;  e. 
Cicercula ;  f.  Phaseolus  ;  g.  Pisum ;  to  which, 
in  order  to  avoid  multiplying  subdivisions,  we 
may  add  Napi  and  Rapa,  since  in  common  with 
the  legumina  they  served  us  food  both  for  men  and 
cattle. 

a.  Faba.  The  ancient  /aba,  the  icvd/j.os  of  the 
Greeks,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  urged  to 
the  contrary,  was  certainly  one  of  the  varieties  of 
our  common  field  bean,  the  Vicia  Faba,  or  Faba 
vulgaris  arvensis  of  botanists.  It  required  either 
rich  and  strong,  or  well  manured  land.  If  sown  upon 
moist  low-lying  ground  that  had  remained  long 
uncropped  (veteretum),  no  previous  preparation  was 
necessary  ;  but  the  seed  was  scattered  and  at  once 
ploughed  in  ;  the  field  was  then  ribbed  and  finally 
harrowed  (cum  semen  crudo  solo  ingesserimus,  inara- 
bimus,  iinporcatumque  occabimus),  the  object  being 
to  bury  the  seed  as  deep  as  possible.  But  if  beans 
were  to  be  sown  upon  land  from  which  a  corn  crop 
had  been  just  reaped  {restibilis  ager),  after  the  stubble 
was  cleared  away,  manure  was  spread  at  the  rate 
of  twenty  four  vehes  to  the  juger,  and  then  the  re- 
maining operations  were  the  same  as  above.  Rich 
land  required  from  four  to  six  modii  to  the  juger, 
poorer  soil  somewhat  more.  A  portion  of  the  seed 
was  committed  to  the  ground  about  the  middle 
(media  sementi),  the  remainder  at  the  end  of  the 
corn-sowing  season  (septimontialis  satio).  Virgil 
(Georg.  i.  215),  indeed,  following  the  practice  of  his 
own  district,  directs  that  beans  should  be  sown  in 
spring  ;  but  this  was  disapproved  of  in  the  rest  of 
Italy  because  the  stalks  (caules — fabalia),  the  pods 
(sUiquae),  and  the  husks  (acus  fabaginum),  all  of 
which  were  of  great  value  as  food  for  cattle,  were 
less  luxuriant  in  the  spring-sown  (trimestris  faba) 
than  in  the  autumnal  crop.  Columella  recommends 
that  beans  should  be  hoed  three  times,  in  which 
case  they  required  no  weeding.  When  they  had 
arrived  at  maturity,  they  were  reaped  close  to  the 
ground,  were  made  up  into  sheaves  (fasciculi), 
were  thrashed  by  men  who  tossed  the  bundles  with 
forks,  trampled  them  under  foot,  and  beat  them 
with  flails  (baculis),  and  finally,  were  cleaned  by 
winnowing.  The  harvest  took  place  in  Central 
Italy  about  the  end  of  May,  and  hence  the  first  of 
June  was  named  thlmdan  Fcdiariac,  because  on 
that  day  new  beans  were  used  in  sacred  rites.  From 
four  to  six  modii  of  seed  required  two  days1  work 
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of  the  ploughman,  if  the  land  was  newly  broken 
up,  but  only  one  if  it  had  been  cropped  the  previous 
season  ;  harrowing  occupied  one  day  and  a  half, 
the  first  hoeing  one  day  and  a  half,  the  second  and 
third  each  one  day,  reaping  one  day  ;  in  all,  seven 
or  eight  days. 

Bean  meal  (lomentum,  0-fj.rjy/xa)  was  baked  into 
bread  or  cakes  (&pros  Kvayuvos),  especially  if 
mixed  with  the  flour  of  wheat  or  millet ;  when 
made  into  porridge  (fabacia,  puis  fabata),  it  was 
accounted  an  acceptable  offering  to  the  gods  and 
termed  Refriva,  —  a  name  properly  applied  to  the 
beans  brought  home  and  set  apart  for  holy  pur- 
poses. (Horn.  II.  xiii.  589  ;  Cat.  35  ;  "Varr.  i.  44  ; 
Colum.  ii.  10, 12  ;  Pallad.  ii.  9,  vii.  3  ;  Plin.  H.  N. 
xvii.  5,  xviii.  12,  xix.  3  ;  Geopon.ii.  35  ;  Dioscorid. 
ii.  127  ;  Theophr.  II.  F.  iv.  2,  vii.  3,  viii,  1  ;  comp. 
Fest.  i.  v.  Refriva;  Gell.  iv.  11,  x.  15;  Macrob. 
Sat.  i.  12 ;  Cic.  de  Div.  i.  30  ;  Ov.  Fast  v.  436.) 

b.  Lupinus,  the  &4p/xos  of  the  Greeks,  seems  to 
include  the  Lupinus  albus,  the  L.  luteus,  and  the 
L.  pilosus  of  botanists,  the  common  white,  yellow, 
and  rose  lupines  of  our  gardens.  The  first  of  the 
above  Species  was  that  chiefly  cultivated  by  the 
Romans,  and  is  pronounced  by  Columella  to  be 
the  most  valuable  of  the  legumina,  because  it  de- 
manded very  little  labour,  was  a  sure  crop,  and 
instead  of  exhausting,  actually  refreshed  and  ma- 
nured the  land.  Steeped  in  water  and  afterwards 
boiled,  it  formed  an  excellent  food  for  oxen  in 
winter,  and  might  be  used  even  for  man  during 
periods  of  scarcity.  It  could  be  sown  as  soon  as 
thrashed,  might  be  cast  upon  ground  unprepared 
by  ploughing  or  any  other  operation  (crudis  novali- 
bus),  and  was  covered  up  anyhow,  or  not  covered 
up  at  all,  being- protected  by  its  bitterness  from  the 
attacks  of  birds  and  other  animals. 

The  proper  season  for  sowing  was  early  in  au- 
tumn, in  order  that  the  stalks  might  acquire  vigour 
before  the  cold  weather  set  in  ;  the  quantity  of 
seed  was  ten  modii  to  the  juger,  and  the  crop  was 
reaped  after  it  had  remained  a  year  in  the  ground. 
It  succeeded  well  in  any  dry  light  land,  but  not  in 
wet  tenacious  soil.  Ten  modii  required  in  all  only 
three  days'  work  ;  one  for  covering  up,  one  for 
harrowing,  and  one  for  reaping,  and  of  these  opera- 
tions, the  two  first  might,  if  there  was  a  press  of 
work,  be  dispensed  with.  (Cat.  v.  35  ;  Colum.  ii. 
10, 16,  xi.  2  ;  Pallad.  i.  6,  ii.  9,  vi.  3,  vii.  3,  ix.  2  ; 
Plin.  H.  N.  xviii.  14  ;  Geopon.  ii.  39  ;  Virg. 
Georg.  i.  75.) 

c.  Lens  s.  Lenticula,  the  <paic6s  of  the  Greeks, 
the  modern  Ervum  Le?is,  Vicia  Lens,  or  Lentile, 
was  sown  twice  a  year,  late  in  autumn  (per  mediant 
sementim)  and  early  in  spring,  on  dry  light  soil,  in 
the  proportion  of  rather  more  than  a  modius  to  the 
juger.  It  was  recommended  to  mix  the  seed  with 
dry  manure,  and  after  leaving  it  in  this  state  for 
four  or  five  days,  then  to  scatter  it.  A  modius  and 
a  half  required  eight  days'*  work — ploughing,  three  ; 
harrowing,  one  ;  hoeing,  two  ;  weeding,  one  ;  pul- 
ling, one.  (Cat.  35  ;  Virg.  Georg.  i.  228  ;  Colum. 
ii.  10,  12  ;  xi.  2.  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xviii.  12,  31  ; 
Pallad.  xii.  1 1 ;  Theophr.  H.  P.  viii.  3  ;  Dioscorid. 
ii.  129;  Geopon.  ii.  37;  comp.  Martial,  xiii.  9.  1 ; 
Gell.  xviii.  8.) 

(/.  Oicer,  the  4p4Siv8os  of  the  Greeks.  The 
Oicer  arietinum  (Kpi6s)  and  the  Oicer  Punicum,  va- 
rieties of  our  common  chick-pea,  were  sown  in 
rich  soil,  during  the  month  of  March,  in  the  pro- 
portion  of  three  modii   to  the  juger,  the  seeds 
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having  been  previously  steeped  to  make  them 
germinate  more  readily.  The  crop  was  considered 
injurious  to  the  soil,  and  therefore  avoided  by 
prudent  husbandmen.  Three  modii  of  Cicer  re- 
quired four  days  for  ploughing  and  sowing,  two 
days  for  harrowing,  one  day  for  hoeing,  one  day 
for  weeding,  and  three  days  for  pulling  (velluntur 
tribus).  (Colum.  ii.  10,  12  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xviii.  12  ; 
Dioscorii  ii  126  ;  Theophr.  viii.  1,  3,  5,  6  ;  Geo- 
pon.  ii.  36.) 

e.  Cicercula,  the  \tidvpos  of  the  Greeks,  the 
Lathyrus  sativus  of  botanists,  which  Pliny  seems 
to  regard  as  a  small  variety  of  the  Cicer,  was 
sown  in  good  land  either  at  the  end  of  October  or 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  in  the  proportion  of 
three  modii  to  the  juger.  None  of  the  legumina 
proved  less  hurtful  to  the  ground,  but  it  was  rarely 
a  successful  crop,  for  it  suffered  most  from  the  dry 
weather  and  hot  winds  which  usually  prevailed 
when  it  was  in  flower.  Four  modii  of  Cicercula 
required  six  days1  work — ploughing,  three  ;  harrow- 
ing, one  ;  weeding,  one  ;  pulling,  one.  (Colum.  ii. 
10,  12  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xviii.  12  ;  Pallad.  ii.  5,  iii.  4  ; 
Theophr.  H.  P.  viii.  3  ;  comp.  Plutarch.  '  Qaaest. 
Rom.) 

f.  Phaselus  s.  Phaseolus  (cpairijAos  ;  <ptwiio\os  ; 
<pa<n'oAos),  the  common  kidney-bean,  succeeded 
best  in  rich  land  regularly  cropped,  and  was  sown 
towards  the  end  of  October  in  the  proportion  of 
four  modii  to  the  juger.  These  four  modii  re- 
quired three  or  four  days'  work,  —  ploughing,  one 
or  two,  according  to  the  soil ;  harrowing,  one ; 
reaping,  one.  The  pods  of  the  phaselus  were  some- 
times eaten  along  with  the  seeds,  accjrding  tc  our 
own  custom.  (Virg.  Georg.  i.  227  ;  Colum.  ii.  10, 
12,  xi.  2  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xviii.  12  ;  Pallad.  ix.  12  ; 
x.  1.) 

g.  Pimm  (wlaov  ;  ulaos  ;  irlaaos),  the  common 
field  pea,  succeeded  best  in  a  loose  soil,  a  warm 
situation,  and  a  moist  climate.  It  was  sown  im- 
mediately after  the  autumnal  equinox,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  rather  less  than  four  modii  to  the  juger, 
and  cultivated  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
phaselus.  (Colum.  ii.  10,  13  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xviii.  7, 
12  ;  Theophr.  //.  P.  iii.  27,  viii.  3,  5.) 

Napus,  the  l&ovvias  of  Dioscorides,  is  the  mo- 
dern Rape,  the  Brassica  rapa  of  botanists,  Ra- 
pum, the  yoyyvhis  of  Theophrastus,  is  the  modern 
Turnip,  the  Brassica  Napus  of  botanists.  The 
value  of  these  plants  was  in  a  great  measure  over- 
looked by  the  earlier  Roman  writers,  while  the 
Greeks  regarded  them  too  much  in  the  light  of 
garden  herbs ;  but  Pliny  enlarges  upon  their  merits, 
and  by  the  Gaids  beyond  the  Po,  who  wintered 
their  oxen  upon  them,  their  culture  was  deemed 
next  in  importance  to  that  of  corn  and  wine.  They 
were  highly  useful  as  food  for  man,  for  cattle,  and 
even  for  birds  ;  both  the  leaf  and  bulb  were  avail- 
able ;  being  very  hardy,  they  could  be  left  in  the 
ground,  or  would  keep  well  if  stored  up,  and  thus 
one  crop  might  be  made  to  hold  out  until  another 
came  in.  They  required  loose,  well-pulverised, 
and  highly-manured  soil.  Rapa  succeeded  best  in 
low,  moist  situations,  and  were  sown  at  the  end  of 
June  after  five  ploughings  (quinto  suho)  ;  napi, 
which  were  more  adapted  for  dry  sloping  land,  at 
the  end  of  August  or  the  beginning  of  September, 
after  four  ploughings  {quarto  sulco)  ;  both,  however, 
in  warm  and  well-watered  spots  might  be  sown 
in  spring.  A  juger  required  four  sextarii  (about 
four  imperial  pints)   of  turnip  seed  and  five  of 
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rape  seed,  because  the  napus  does  not,  like  the 
rapum,  expand  into  an  ample  bulb  (non  in  vm- 
trem  latescii),  but  sends  a  thin  root  straight  down 
(sed  tenuem  radicem  deorsum  agit).  Columella, 
however,  distinctly  states  that  the  rapum  and 
napus  passed  into  each  other,  under  the  influence 
of  a  change  of  soil  or  climate.  Rapina  is  the  term 
for  a  bed  or  field  of  turnips.  (Dioscorid.  ii.  134, 
136;  Cat.  v.  35;  Colum.  ii.  10  ;  Plin.  H.N. 
xviii.  13.) 

3.  Green  Forage  Crops  (Pabula). 

This  term  included  all  those  crops  which  were 
cut  green  and  employed  exclusively  as  forage  for 
the  lower  animals.  The  most  important  were :  — 
a.  Medica.  b.  Foenum  Graecum.  c.  Vieia.  d. 
Cicera.  e.  Ervum,  Emilia,  f.  Farrago,  Oaf- 
mum,  g.  Foenvm.  The  description  of  the  last 
will  involve  an  account  of  the  system  pursued  in 
the  management  of  meadows. 

a.  Medica  (M?j8i/d;  sc.  too)  the  modern  Lu- 
cerne. The  most  important  of  all  the  plants  cul- 
tivated for  stock  exclusively  was  Medica,  so  called 
because  introduced  into  Greece  during  the  Persian 
wars.  When  once  properly  sown,  it  would  last 
for  many  years,  might  be  cut  repeatedly  during 
the  same  season,  renovated  rather  than  exhausted 
the  soil,  was  the  best  fattener  of  lean  cattle,  the 
best  restorative  for  those  that  were  sick,  and  so 
nourishing  that  a  single  juger  supplied  sufficient 
food  for  three  horses  during  a  whole  year.  Hence 
the  greatest  care  was  bestowed  upon  its  culture. 

The  spot  fixed  upon,  which  was  to  be  neither 
dry  nor  spongy,  received  a  first  ploughing  about 
the  beginning  of  October,  and  the  upturned  earth 
was  allowed  to  be  exposed  to  the  weather  for  the 
winter  ;  it  was  carefully  ploughed  a  second  time, 
at  the  beginning  of  February,  when  all  the  stones 
were  gathered  off,  and  the  larger  clods  broken  by 
the  hand  ;  in  the  month  of  March  it  was  ploughed 
for  a  third  time  and  harrowed.  The  ground  thus 
prepared  was  divided  into  plots  or  beds  (areas)  as 
in  a  garden,  each  fifty  feet  long  and  ten  feet 
broad,  so  that  ready  access  might  be  gained  by 
the  walks  between  for  supplying  water  and  ex- 
tirpating the  weeds.  Old  dung  was  then  spread 
over  the  whole,  and  the  sowing  took  place  at  the 
end  of  April,  a  cyathus  (about  ^  of  an  imperial 
pint)  of  seed  being  allowed  for  each  bed  of  the 
dimensions  described  above.  The  seed  was  im- 
mediately covered  in  with  wooden  rakes  Qigneis 
rastellis),  and  the  operations  of  hoeing  and  weed- 
ing were  performed  repeatedly  with  wooden  im- 
plements. It  was  not  cut  for  the  first  time  until  it 
had  dropped  some  of  its  seed,  but  afterwards 
might  be  cut  as  tender  as  the  farmer  thought  fit. 
After  each  cutting  it  was  well  watered,  and  as 
soon  as  the  young  blades  began  to  sprout,  every 
weed  was  sedulously  removed.  Managed  in  this 
manner  it  might  be  cut  six  times  a  year  for  ten 
(Pliny  says  thirty)  years.  It  was  necessary  to 
use  caution  in  giving  it  at  first  to  cattle,  since  it 
was  apt  to  inflate  them,  and  make  blood  too 
rapidly,  but  when  they  were  habituated  to  its 
use  it  might  be  supplied  freely.  It  is  very  re- 
markable that  this  species  of  forage,  to  which  so 
much  importance  was  attached  by  the  Romans, 
has  altogether  disappeared  from  Italy.  We  are 
assured  by  M.  Chateauvieux  that  not  a  single  plant 
of  it  is  now  to  be  seen.  (Varr.  i.  42  ;  Colum.  ii. 
10,  28  ;  Virg.  Georg.  I  215  ;  Pallad.  iii.  6,  v.  If 
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Plin.  //.  N.  xviii.  16  ;  Dioscorid.  ii.  177  ;  Theophr. 
H.P.  viii.  7.) 

b.  Foenum-Graecum,  variously  termed  ■rijA.iy, 
8ovK€po)s  s.  BovKspas,  Kepairis  and  alyStcepws, 
the  Trigonella  foenum  Graecum,  or  common  Fenu- 
greek of  botanists,  was  called  Siliqua  by  country 
people,  and  succeeded  best  when  totally  neglected, 
care  being  taken  in  the  first  place  not  to  bury  the 
seed  deep  (scarificatione  s&ritur).  Six  or  seven 
modii,  which  was  the  allowance  for  a  juger,  re- 
quired two  days  for  sowing  and  one  for  reaping. 
(Cat.  35  ;  Colum.  ii.  10,  xi.  2  ;  Plin.  //.  N.  xviii. 
16,  xxiv.  19  ;  Dioscorid.  ii.  124  ;  Theophr.  IL  P. 
iii.  17,  viii.  8.) 

c.  Vicia  (ffdpaKov,  the  BikiSu  of  Galen),  some 
one  of  the  varieties  of  the  Vicia  sativa,  the  Vetch 
or  Summer  (or  Winter)  Tare  of  botanists.  It 
might  be  sown  on  dry  land  at  different  periods  of 
the  year,  usually  about  the  autumnal  equinox  when 
intended  for  green  fodder ;  in  January  or  later,  when 
raised  for  seed.  (But  see  Plin.  H.N.  xviii.  15.) 
The  quantity  required  in  the  former  case  was  seven 
modii  to  the  juger,  in  the  latter  six.  Particular 
care  was  taken  not  to  cast  the  seed  when  these 
was  dew  or  moisture  of  any  sort  upon  the  surface 
of  the  ground  ;  the  period  of  the  day  selected  for 
the  operation  was  therefore  some  hours  after  sun- 
rise, and  no  more  was  scattered  than  could  be 
covered  up  before  night.  It  required  little  labour — 
ploughing  two  days,  harrowing  one,  reaping  one  ; 
in  all,  four  days*  work  for  six  or  seven  modii. 
(Cat.  35  ;  Varr.i.  31  ;  Virg.  Georg.i.  75  ;  Colum. 
ii.  10.  §  29,  12.  §  3 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xviii.  15 ;  comp. 
Ov.  Fast.  v.  267.) 

d.  Cicera,  the  &XP0S  of  Theophrastus,  the  La- 
tliyrus  Cicera  of  botanists,  was  sown  after  one  or 
two  ploughings  {prima  vel  altero  sulco),  in  the 
month  of  March,  the  quantity  of  seed  varying,  ac- 
cording to  the  richness  of  soil,  from  two  and  a 
half  to  four  modii  for  the  juger.  In  southern 
Spain  it  was  given  to  the  cattle  crushed  (cicera 
fresa),  steeped  in  water,  and  then  mixed  with 
chaff.  Twelve  pounds  of  ervum  were  considered 
equivalent  to  sixteen  of  cicera,  and  sufficient  for  a 
yoke  of  oxen. 

Cicera  was  cultivated  for  its  seed  also,  and  formed 
a  not  unpalatable  food  for  man,  differing  little  if  at 
all  in  taste  from  the  cicercula,  but  being  of  a 
darker  colour.  (Colum.  ii.  11,  §  1, 12 ;  Pallad.  iv. 
6  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xviii.  12  ;  Theophr.  H.  P.  iv.  2.) 

e.  Ervum,  Ervilia,  the  8po€os  of  Dioscorides,  are 
apparently  varieties  of  the  Ervum  Ervile,  or  Wild 
Tare  of  botanists.  Ervum  succeeded  best  in  poor 
dry  land  ;  might  be  sown  at  any  time  between  the 
autumnal  equinox  and  the  beginning  of  March,  at 
the  rate  of  five  modii  to  the  juger,  and  demanded 
little  care.  The  above  quantity  required  six  days' 
labour — ploughing  and  sowing  two,  harrowing  one, 
hoeing  one,  weeding  one,  reaping  one.  (Varr.  i.  32 ; 
Virg.  Ed  iii.  100  ;  Colum.  ii.  10.  $  34,  11.  §  11, 
12.  §  3,  13.  §  1,  vi.  3,  xi.  2  ;  Pallad.  ii.  8  ; 
Plin.  H.N.  xviii.  15  ;  Theophr.  H.  P.  ix.  22  • 
Dioscorid.  ii.  131  ;  comp   Plaut.  Mosiell.  i.  1.) 

f.  Farrago,  Ocymum.  On  comparing  the  various 
authorities  quoted  at  the  end  of  this  paragraph,  al- 
though they  abound  in  contradictions,  we  shall  be 
led  to  conclude  — 

1.  That  farrago  was  the  general  term  employed 
to  denote  any  kind  of  corn  cut  green  for  fodder. 
The  name  was  derived  fromyar,  the  refuse  of  that 
grain  being  originally  sown  for  this  purpose  (far- 
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rago  ex  recrementis  /arris  praedensa  seritur),  but 
afterwards  rye  (secale),  oats  (avenae),  and  barley, 
were  employed  ;  the  last-mentioned  being,  in  the 
estimation  of  Columella,  the  best ;  and  these  grains 
were  not  always  sown  alone,  but  frequently  with 
an  admixture  of  the  vetch  and  various  legumina. 
Hence  farrago  is  used  by  Juvenal  to  denote  a 
confused  medley  of  heterogeneous  topics. 

2.  That  as  fan-ago  properly  denoted  corn  cut 
green  for  fodder,  so  ocymum  was  the  name  given 
to  plants  of  the  bean  kind,  when  used  in  the  same 
manner,  before  they  came  to  maturity,  and  formed 
pods.  Manlius  Sura  gives  the  proportions  of  ten 
modii  of  beans,  two  of  vetches,  and  two  of  erviliae 
to  the  juger  ;  and  this  combination  was  said  to  be 
improved  by  the  addition  of  Avena  Graeca,  sown 
in  autumn  ;  it  was  the  first  crop  available  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year,  and  hence,  of  the  three  forms 
ocinum,  ocimum,  ocymum,  we  can  scarcely  doubt 
that  the  last  is  the  most  accurate,  and  that  the 
name  was  given  on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  its 
growth  in  spring.  From  the  expression  of  Pliny, 
"  Apud  antiquos  erat  pabuli  genus  quod  Cato 
Ocymum  vocat,"  and  the  Bilence  of  Columella, 
who  mentions  the  garden  herb  ocymum  (basil) 
only,  we  infer  that  this  sort  of  pabulum  was  little 
used  after  the  time  of  Varro.  The  notion  of 
Gesner  that  ocymum  is  clover,  the  wk&Qoov  rpnr4- 
tt]\ov  of  Callimachus,  is  directly  at  variance  with 
the  statements  of  Pliny,  who  mentions  trifolium  as 
a  distinct  plant.  (Cat.  27,  5%  54  ;  Varr.  i.  23, 
31  ;  Colum.  ii  10.  §  31,  35,  xi.  3.  §  29  ;  Plin. 
H.N.  xviii.  16.) 

g.  Foenum,  Praia.  So  much  importance  was  at- 
tached to  stock,  that  many  considered  a  good  mea- 
dow as  the  most  valuable  species  of  land,  requiring 
little  trouble  or  outlay,  subject  to  none  of  the  casual- 
ties to  which  other  crops  were  exposed,  affording  a 
sure  return  every  year,  and  that  twofold,  in  the  ' 
shape  of  hay  and  of  pasture.  The  meadows  were  of 
two  kinds,  the  Dry  Meadow  (siccaneum  pratum)  and 
the  Irrigated  or  Water  Meadow  (pratum  riguum). 
The  hay  produced  from  a  meadow  whose  own  rich 
natural  moisture  did  not  require  an  artificial 
stimulus  was  the  best.  Any  land  which  declined 
with  a  gentle  slope,  if  either  naturally  rich  and 
moist,  or  capable  of  irrigation,  might  be  laid  down 
as  a  meadow,  and  the  most  approved  method  of 
procedure  was  the  following  :  —  The  land  having 
been  thoroughly  ploughed  and  well  laboured  in 
summer,  was  in  autumn  sown  with  rapa,  or  napi 
or  beans,  the  following  year  with  wheat,  and  in 
the  third  year,  all  trees,  bushes,  and  rank  weeds 
having  been  extirpated,  with  the  vetch  (vicia) 
mixed  with  grass  seeds.  The  clods  were  broken 
down  with  rakes,  the  surface  accurately  levelled 
by  wicker  hurdles,  so  that  the  scythe  of  the  mower 
(foeniseca)  might  nowhere  encounter  any  obstacle. 
The  vetches  were  not  cut  until  they  had  arrived  at 
maturity  and  begun  to  drop  their  seed  ;  and  after 
they  had  been  removed,  the  grass,  when  it  had  at- 
tained to  a  proper  height,  was  mown  and  made 
into  hay.  Then  the  irrigation  commenced,  pro- 
vided the  soil  was  stiff,  for  in  loose  earth  it  was 
necessary  to  allow  the  grass  roots  to  obtain  a  firm 
hold.  For  the  first  year  no  stock  were  permitted 
to  graze  lest  their  feet  should  poach  up  the  soft 
ground,  but  the  young  blades  were  cut  from  time 
to  time.  In  the  second  year,  after  the  hay-making 
was  over,  if  the  ground  was  moderately  dry  and 
hard,  the  smaller  animals  were  admitted,  but  no 
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horses  or  oxen  until  the  third.  About  the  middle 
of  February  in  each  year,  an  abundant  top-dressing 
of  manure  mixed  with  grass-seeds  was  applied  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  field,  the  benefit  of  which 
was  extended  to  the  lower  portions  by  the  flow 
either  of  natural  rain  or  of  artificial  streams. 
When  old  meadows  became  mossy,  the  best  re- 
medy was  to  sprinkle  ashes  copiously,  which  in 
many  cases  killed  the  moss  ;  but  when  this  failed, 
the  most  sure  plan  was  to  break  up  the  land  afresh, 
which,  having  lain  long  undisturbed,  was  sure  to 
afford  abundant  crops. 

In  making  hay,  the  grass  was  to  be  cut  (falci- 
bus  subsecari)  before  the  stem  had  begun  to  lose 
its  natural  moisture,  while  the  seed  was  not  yet 
perfectly  ripe  ;  and  in  drying,  it  was  essential  to 
avoid  the  two  extremes  of  exposing  it  for  too  long 
or  too  short  a  time  to  the  sun  and  air.  In  the 
former  case,  the  juices  were  sucked  out,  and  it 
became  little  better  than  straw  ;  in  the  latter,  it 
was  liable  to  ferment,  heat,  and  take  fire.  After 
being  properly  turned  over  with  forks  (furcillis 
versari)  it  was  collected  and  laid  in  regular  swathes 
(coartabimus  in  strigam),  and  then  bound  into 
sheaves  or  bundles  (attjue  ita  maniplos  vinciemus). 
The  loose  stalks  were  next  raked  together  (rastdlis 
eradi)  and  the  whole  crop  (foenisicia)  carried  home 
and  stored  in  lofts,  or,  if  this  was  not  conve- 
nient, built  up  in  the  field  into  conical  ricks  (in 
rnetas  extrui  conveniet).  Lastly,  the  inequalities 
passed  over  by  the  mowers  (quae  foeniseces  prae- 
terierunt)  were  cut  close  and  smooth  (sieilienda 
prata,  id  est,  falcibus  consectanda),  an  operation 
termed  sicilire  praium,  the  gleanings  thus  obtained, 
which  formed  a  sort  of  aftermath,  being  called 
focnum  cardwn,  or  sidlimenta.  (Cat.  5,  8,  9,  29, 
50  ;  Varr.  i.  7,  49  ;  Colum.  ii.  16—18;  Pallad. 
ii.  2,  iii.  1,  iv.  2,  x.  10.) 

4.  Crops  affording  Materials  for  textile  Fabrics. 

Of  these,  the  most  important  were,  a.  Cannabis  : 
b.  Linum. 

a.  Cannabis  (k&vv&Sis,  KavvaSos)  the  Cannabis 
sativa,  or  Common  Hemp  of  botanists,  required 
rich,  moist,  well-watered,  deeply  trenched,  and 
highly  manured  land.  Six  grains  were  sown  in 
every  square  foot  of  ground  during  the  last  week 
in  February,  but  the  operation  might  be  delayed 
for  a  fortnight  if  the  weather  was  rainy.  Colu- 
mella is  unable  to  give  any  details  with  regard  to  the 
amount  of  time  and  labour  necessary  for  raising  a 
crop  of  hemp.  (Varr.  i.  23  ;  Colum.  ii.  10,  12, 
21  ;  Plin.i/.  N.  xix.  9  ;  Dioscorid.  iii.  165.) 

b.  Linum  (\ivov),  the  Linum  usitatissimum,  or 
Common  Flax  of  botanists,  being  regarded  as  a 
very  exhausting  crop,  was  altogether  avoided,  un- 
less the  soil  happened  to  be  peculiarly  suitable,  or 
the  price  which  it  bore  in  the  district  very  in- 
viting (nisi  prctium  provitat).  It  was  sown  from 
the  beginning  of  October  until  the  end  of  the  first 
week  in  December,  in  the  proportion  of  eight  modii 
to  the  juger,  and  sometimes  in  February  at  the  rate 
of  ten  modii.  On  account  of  its  scourging  qualities 
(Virg.  Georg.  i.  77),  it  was  generally  grown  upon 
rich  land,  such  being  less  liable  to  be  seriously  in- 
jured, but  some  sowed  it  very  thick  upon  poor 
land,  in  order  that  the  stalks  might  be  as  thin,  and 
therefore  the  fibres  as  delicate  as  possible.  (Virg. 
Gearg.  i.  212;  Colum.  ii.  10,  14;  Plin.  //".  N. 
xvii.  9,  xix.  1  ;  Pallad.  xi.  2  ;  Geopon.  ii.  10  ; 
Itfnwwirt,  ii.  125  ;  Theophr.  H.  P.  via  7.) 
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Succession  or  Rotation  of  Crops. 
It  is  evident  from  the  instructions  given  bj 
Columella  (ii.  4)  for  ploughing  the  best  land,  that 
a  summer  fallow  usually  preceded  a  corn  crop.  Foi 
since  the  first  ploughing  was  early  in  spring,  the 
second  in  summer,  and  the  third  in  autumn,  it  ia 
impossible  that  a  crop  could  have  been  raised  upon 
the  ground  during  any  portion  of  the  period  here 
indicated  ;  and  the  same  author  expressly  states 
elsewhere  (ii.  9),  in  accordance  with  the  Virgilian 
precept  (G.  i.  71),  that  the  land  upon  which  wheat 
(far,  siligo)  was  grown  ought  to  repose  every  other 
year ;  in  which  case,  however,  manure  might  be 
dispensed  with.  Nor  did  this  plan  apply  to  corn 
alone,  for  it  would  seem  to  have  been  the  general 
practice  to  permit  nearly  one  half  of  the  farm  to 
remain  at  rest,  while  the  productive  energies  of  the 
other  moiety  were  called  into  action.  It  will  be 
seen  from  the  calculations  with  regard  to  time  and 
labour  for  an  arable  farm  containing  200  jugers 
(Colum.  ii.  12),  that  100  jugers  only  were  sown 
in  autumn,  50  with  whea*,,  50  with  leguminous  or 
green  crops  ;  and  if  spring -sowing  was  resorted  to, 
which  was  by  no  means  general,  30  more,  so  that 
out  of  200  jugers,  at  least  70,  and  more  frequently 
100,  were  left  fallowed. 

There  were,  indeed,  exceptions  to  this  system. 
Some  land  was  so  peculiarly  deep  and  rich  that  it 
might  be  cropped  for  two  or  more  years  in  succes- 
sion (terra  restibilis)  ;  but  in  this  case  it  was  re- 
lieved by  varying  the  crop,  the  field  from  which 
winter  wheat  (far)  had  been  reaped  being  highly 
manured  and  sown  immediately  with  beans,  or  the 
ground  which  had  borne  lupines,  beans,  vetches, 
or  any  renovating  crop,  was  allowed  to  lie  fallow 
during  winter  and  then  sown  with  spring-wheat 
(far)  (Virg.  Georg.  i.  73  ;  comp.  Plin.  H.  N. 
xviii.  21),  while  a  third  rotation,  still  more  favour- 
able, was  to  take  two  leguminous  or  renovating 
crops  after  one  exhausting  or  corn  crop.  In  Cam- 
pania, the  extraordinary  fertility  of  the  soil  al- 
lowed them  to  tax  its  energies  much  more  severely, 
for  there  it  was  common  to  sow  barley,  millet, 
turnips  (rapa),  and  then  barley  or  wheat  again,  the 
land  receiving  manure  before  the  millet  and  turnips, 
but  never  remaining  vacant  ;  while  that  peculiarly 
favoured  district  near  Naples,  called  the  Camp. 
Laboring  or  Terrae  Laboriae,  now  the  Terra  di 
Lavoro,  yielded  an  uninterrupted  scries  of  corn 
crops,  two  of  far,  and  one  of  millet,  without  a 
moment  of  repose  (seritur  toto  anno,  panico  semd, 
bisfarrc).  (Cat.  35  ;  Varr.  i.  44  ;  Virg.  Georg.  i. 
71,  &c.  ;  Colum.  ii.  9,  10,  12  ;  Plin.  H.N.  xviii. 
21,  23.) 

It  will  be  proper,  before  bringing  this  part  of 
the  subject  to  a  close,  to  explain  a  word  which 
may  occasion  embarrassment  in  consequence  of  its 
signification  being  variously  modified  by  the  Roman 
agricultural  writers.  This  is  the  adjective  novalis, 
which  frequently  appears  as  a  substantive,  and  in 
all  the  three  genders,  according  as  ager9  terra,  or 
solum  is  understood. 

1.  The  original  meaning  of  7iovalis  or  novate,' 
looking  to  its  etymology,  must  have  been,  land 
newly  reclaimed  from  a  state  of  nature  ;  and  in 
this  sense  it  is  used  by  Pliny  (//.  N.  xvii.  5), 
Talis  (sc.  odor)  fere  est  in  novalibus  cacsa  vetere 
tyhu.     (Comp.  Callistr.  in  Pand.  xlvii.  21.  3.) 

2.  Varro,  in  his  treatise  De  Lingua  Latina  (v. 
39  ;  comp.  vi.  59,  ed.  MUller),  places  novalisager. 
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land  which  is  allowed  occasionally  to  repose,  in 
opposition  to  resttbilis  ager,  land  which  is  cropped 
unceasingly,  —  Ager  restibilis  qui  restituitur  ao  re- 
seritur  quotquot  annis  ;  contra  qui  intermittitur  a 
novando  novalis,  —  and  hence  Pliny  (H.  N.  xviii. 
1 9),  Novate  est  quod  alternis  annis  seritur. 

3.  Varro,  in  his  Treatise  De  Re  Rustica  (i.  29), 
defines  Seges  to  mean  a  field  which  has  been 
ploughed  and  sown  ;  arvum,  a  field  ploughed  hut 
not  yet  sown  ;  novalis  ubi  solum  fuit  antequam  se~ 
cunda  aratkme  renoveiur,  ambiguous  words  which 
may  be  interpreted  to  denote  a  field  which  has 
borne  a  crop,  but  which  has  not  been  ploughed  for 
a  second  crop  ;  in  which  case  it  will  be  equivalent 
to  a  fallow  field. 

4.  Columella,  in  one  passage  (vi.  praef.  §  1), 
employs  novate  solum  for  new  or  virgin  land  un- 
touched by  the  plough  ;  for  in  contrasting  the 
tastes  of  the  agriculturist  and  the  grazier,  he  re- 
marks that  the  former  delights  quam  maxime  sub- 
acto  et  puro  solo,  the  latter  novali  graminosoque  ; 
and  Varro  (ii.  praef.  §  4)  in  like  manner  places  no- 
valis as  pasture  land,  in  opposition  to  seges,  as  corn 
land, — bos  domiius  causa  fit  utcommodius  nascatur 
frumenium  in  segete  et  pabulum  in  novali. 

5.  Columella,  in  another  passage,  places  culta 
novalia,  land  under  tillage  in  a  general  sense,  in 
opposition  to  rudis  ager,  land  in  a  state  of  nature  ; 
and  thus  we  must  understand  the  liaec  tarn  culia 
novalia  in  Virgil's  first  Eclogue  (v.  71),  and  tonsas 
novates,  the  cultivated  fields  from  which  a  crop  has 
been  reaped, — a  phrase  which  forms  the  connecting 
link  between  this  meaning  and  that  noticed  above 
under  3.     (Comp.  Pallad.  i.  6,  ii.  10.) 

B.    PASTIO. 

The  second  great  department  of  our  subject  is 
Pastio,  s.  Res  Pastoricia,  s.  Scientia  Pastoralis, 
these  terms  being  all  alike  understood  to  denote 
the  art  of  providing  and  feeding  stock  so  as  to 
yield  the  most  ample  profit. 

But  Pastio  must  be  considered  under  the  two- 
fold forms  of 

0.  Pastio  Agrestis  s.  Res  Pecuaria,  and 
£.  Pastio  ViUatica. 

The  former  comprehending  the  management  of 
cattle,  sheep,  horses,  &c. ;  the  latter  of  poultry, 
game,  fish,  bees,  and  some  other  animals  to  be 
noticed  hereafter. 

a.    PASTIO    AGRESTIS  S.  RES  PECUARIA. 

Contains  three  heads : 

1.  Minores  Pecudes,  including,  1.  Sheep  ;  2. 
Goats ;  3.  Swine. 

II.  Majores  Pecudes,  including,  1.  Kine  ;  2. 
Horses  ;  3.  Asses  ;  4.  Mules.  Varro  indeed,  for 
no  reason  apparently  except  to  preserve  a  sort  of 
numerical  symmetry,  places  mules  in  the  third 
division,  but  as  they  evidently  belong  to  the  same 
class  as  horses  and  asses,  we  have  to  this  extent 
departed  from  his  arrangement. 

III.  ^  Animals  provided  not  for  the  profit  which 
they  yield  directly  in  the  market,  but  necessary 
for  the  proper  maintenance  of  the  foregoing :  these 
are  — 

1.  Dogs  (canes)  ;  2.  Feeders  (pastores). 

Again,  in  each  of  these  nine  subdivisions  (with 
the  exception  of  mules  who  do  not  breed)  atten- 
tion must  be  directed  to  nine  different  circum- 
stances, of  which  four  are  to  be  considered  in  the 
purchase  of  stock  (in  pecore  parando),  four  in  the 
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feeding  of  stock  (in  pecore  pascendo),  while  the 
ninth,  of  a  more  general  character,  relates  to  num- 
ber (de  numero). 

The  four  circumstances  which  demand  attention 
in  purchasing  stock  are,  a.  The  age  of  the  animal 
(aetas).  6.  His  points  (cognitio  formae)  by  which 
we  determine  whether  he  is  good  of  his  kind. 
c.  His  breeding  (quo  sit  seminio),  by  which  we  de- 
termine whether  he  is  of  a  good  kind.  d.  The 
legal  forms  (dejure  in  parando)  essential  to  render 
a  sale  valid,  and  the  warranty  which  the  buyer 
may  demand  (quemadmodum  quamque  pecudem 
emi  oporteat  civili  jure). 

The  four  circumstances  to  be  considered  after  a 
breeding  stock  has  been  acquired  are,  e.  The  mode 
of  feeding  (pastio)  in  answer  to  the  questions 
wltere,  when,  and  with  what  (in  qua  regione*  et 
quando  et  quels),  f.  The  impregnation  of  the 
female,  the  period  of  gestation,  and  her  treatment 
while  pregnant,  all  of  which  are  embodied  in  the 
word  foetura.  g.  The  rearing  of  the  young  (nu- 
tricatus).  k.  The  preservation  of  their  health,  and 
treatment  when  diseased  (de  sanitate). 

i.  The  ninth  and  last  inquiry  (de  numero)  re- 
lates to  the  number  of  flocks  and  herds  which  can 
be  maintained  with  advantage  in  a  given  space, 
the  number  of  individuals  which  it  is  expedient  to 
combine  into  one  flock  or  herd,  and  the  proportions 
to  be  observed  with  regard  to  the  sex  and  age  of 
the  members  of  each  flock  and  herd. 

In  following  the  divisions  and  topics  indicated 
above,  we  omit  the  discussions  on  the  diseases  of 
stock  and  their  remedies,  which  abound  in  the 
agricultural  writers,  and  which  form  the  subject  of 
an  elaborate  treatise  (Mulo-medicina  s.  De  Arte 
Veterinaria),  bearing  the  name  of  Vegetius,  which 
is  probably  a  translation  or  compilation  from  the 
works  of  the  Greek  tinrlaTpot,  or  veterinary  sur- 
geons, executed  at  a  late  period. 

I.  Minores  Pecudes. 

1.  Sheep  (pecus  oviUum  s.  oviarium)  were  di- 
vided into  two  classes  with  reference  to  their 
wool. 

(1.)  Pecus  hirtum,  whose  fleeces  were  not  pro- 
tected artificially. 

(2.)  Pecus  Tarentinum  s.  Pecus  Graecum  s.  Oves 
pellitae  s.  Oves  tectae,  whose  fleeces  were  protected 
from  all  external  injury  by  skin  jackets.  Their 
wool  being  thus  rendered  finer,  and  being  more 
easily  scoured  and  dyed,  brought  a  higher  price 
than  any  other. 

Sheep  were  likewise  divided  into  two  classes 
according  as  they  were  home-fed  or  reared  in 
extensive  and  distant  pastures  ;  we  first  consider 
them  under  this  point  of  view. 

Home-fed  sheep  (greges  villatici)  were  allowed 
to  pasture  in  the  fields  around  the  farm  during  a 
portion  of  the  year,  wherever  the  nature  of  the 
country  and  the  system  of  cultivation  pursued 
rendered  this  practicable,  or,  more  frequently, 
were  kept  constantly  confined  in  sheds  (stabula — 
septa  —  ovilia),  built  in  warm  and  sheltered  situa- 
tions, with  hard  floors  sloping  outwards  to  prevent 
the  accumulation  of  moisture,  which  was  regarded 
as  particularly  injurious  to  both  the  feet  and  the 
fleece.  They  were  fed  upon  cytisus,  lucerne, 
barley,  and  leguminous  seeds,  or  when  such  rich 
and  succulent  food  could  not  be  obtained,  on  hay, 
bran,  chaff,  grape  husks,  and  dry  leaves,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  elm,  oak,  and  fig,  being  at  all 
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times  plentifully  supplied  with  salt.  They  were 
littered  with  leaves  and  twigs,  which  were  fre- 
quently changed,  and  the  pens  were  kept  care- 
fully clean. 

The  more  numerous  flocks  which  were  reared  in 
extensive  pastures  (qui  in  scdtibus  pascunfur)  usually 
passed  the  winter  in  the  low  plains  upon  the  coast, 
and  were  driven  by  regular  drift  roads  (ealhs 
publicae)  in  summer  to  the  mountains  of  Central 
Italy,  just  as  in  modern  times  vast  droves  pass 
every  autumn  from  the  Abruzzi  to  seek  the  more 
genial  climate  of  Puglia  or  the  Maremma.  Those 
who  were  employed  to  watch  them  (opiliones) 
being  often  at  a  great  distance  from  home  were 
furnished  with  beasts  of  burden  for  transporting 
the  materials  required  in  the  construction  of  folds 
and  huts,  at  their  halting  places,  and  all  the  stores 
necessary  for  themselves  and  their  charge.  The 
sheep  were  usually  collected  every  night  to  secure 
them  against  robbers  and  beasts  of  prey  ;  in  sum- 
mer they  fed  in  the  morning  and  evening,  and  re- 
posed during  the  noontide  heat  in  sheltered  spots, 
while  in  winter  they  were  not  allowed  to  go  out 
until  the  frost  was  off  the  ground.  The  flocks 
were  often  very  numerous,  containing  sometimes 
1 5,000  head,  one  shepherd  (ppilio)  being  allowed 
to  every  five  or  six  score. 

The  breeds  most  prized  by  the  early  Romans 
were  the  Calabrian,  the  Apulian,  which  were  short 
woolled  (breves  villo),  the  Milesian,  and,  above  all, 
the  Tarentine  ;  but  in  the  time  of  Columella  those 
of  Cisalpine  Gaul  from  the  vicinity  of  Altinum 
(Mart  xiv.  153),  and  those  from  the  Campi  Macri 
round  Parma  and  Mutina  were  especially  es- 
teemed. The  system  of  crossing  was  by  no  means 
unknown ;  for  M.  Columella,  the  uucle  of  the 
author,  produced  an  excellent  variety  by  crossing 
the  teetae  oves  of  Cadiz  with  some  wild  rams  from 
Africa,  and  again  crossing  their  progeny  with  the 
Tarentines.  In  purchasing  stock  attention  was 
always  paid  to  the  localities  where  they  were  to 
be  maintained ;  thus  sheep  of  large  size  (procerae 
ernes)  were  naturally  deemed  best  fitted  for  rich 
plains,  stout  compact  animals  (quadratae)  for  light 
hilly  soils,  and  the  smaller  kinds  (esciguae)  for 
mountainous  regions,  just  as  in  this  country  the 
Leicesters  are  kept  with  greatest  advantage  in  the 
low-lying  luxuriant  pastures  of  Lincolnshire, 
Cheviots  in  the  grass  hills  from  which  they  derive 
their  name,  and  the  black-faced  on  the  lofty  moun- 
tains of  Wales  and  Scotland.  As  to  colour,  pure 
white  was  most  sought  after ;  but  certain  natural 
tints,  such  as  the  dark  grey  (pullus),  which  distin- 
guished the  flocks  of  Pollentia  in  Liguria  (fuscique 
ferax  Pollentia  villi,  Silius,  viii  599),  the  yel- 
lowish brown  (fuscus)  in  those  of  Corduba  (so 
often  celebrated  by  Martial,  v.  37,  viii.  2.  8,  ix. 
62,  xiv.  188  ;  comp.  Juv.  xii.  40),  and  the  red 
brown  (ruber)  in  some  of  the  Asiatic  varieties, 
were  highly  prized. 

The  points  characteristic  of  a  good  animal  and 
the  warranty  usually  required  of  the  seller  will  be 
found  fully  detailed  in  Varro  (ii.  2)  and  Columella 
(vii.  2,  3). 

Those  which  were  smooth  and  bare  under  the 
belly  (ventre  glabro),  anciently  called  apicae,  were 
always  rejected,  and  particular  care  was  taken  that 
the  fleece  of  the  ram  should  be  perfectly  pure,  or 
at  least  uniform  in  colour,  his  tongue  also  being 
examined  in  order  to  ascertain  that  it  was  not 
black  or  spotted,  since  such  defects  would  have 
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been  transmitted  to  his  progeny.  (Virg.  Georg.  in, 
387 ;  Coram,  vii.  3.) 

Ewes  were  not  considered  fit  for  breeding  until 
they  were  two  years  old,  and  they  continued  to 
produce  until  they  had  reached  the  age  of  seven : 
rams  (arietes)  were  believed  to  be  in  vigour  from 
three  years  old  until  eight.  The  most  favourable 
period  for  impregnation  in  the  case  of  ewes  that 
had  not  previously  brought  forth,  was  the  latter 
end  of  April,  about  the  Palilia  (21st  April)  ;  for 
others,  from  the  setting  of  Arcturus  (13th  May)  to 
the  setting  of  the  Eagle  (23d  July) ;  and,  since  the 
period  of  gestation  was  about  150  days,  the  earliest 
lambs  (agni,  agnae)  would  be  yeaned  in  Septem- 
ber, the  latest  about  the  middle  of  December,  these 
being,  as  was  remarked  by  Celsus,  the  only 
animals  produced  with  advantage  in  midwinter. 
Ewes  when  about  to  lamb  (incientes)  were  placed 
apart,  constantly  watched,  and  assisted  in  parturi- 
tion. As  soon  as  they  had  brought  forth,  the  first 
milk  which  was  of  a  thick  consistence,  and  called 
colostra,  was  carefully  withdrawn,  being  considered 
injurious  in  all  animals,  and  productive  of  a  disease 
named  cohstratio.  The  lambs  were  now  tended 
with  the  greatest  solicitude,  were  generally  kept 
in  the  house  near  a  fire  for  some  days,  were  not 
allowed  to  go  forth  to  pasture  for  a  considerable 
time,  but  were  partially  reared  by  the  hand  on 
the  most  tender  and  nourishing  food,  being  finally 
weaned  at  the  age  of  four  months.  Those  lambs 
which  were  carried  in  the  womb  longer  than  the 
regular  time  were  termed  chordi  ;  those  born  late 
in  the  season,  serotini  ;  those  which,  in  consequence 
of  their  mothers  being  unable  to  supply  milk,  wer« 
suckled  by  others,  subrumi.  Castration  was  not  per- 
formed upon  such  as  were  intended  for  wethers 
(verveees)  until  five  months  old.  The  males  set 
apart  to  supply  the  deficiencies  in  the  breeding 
flock  (quos  arietes  submiUere  volunt)  were  selected 
from  the  progeny  of  such  ewes  as  usually  gave 
birth  to  twins,  those  which  were  polled  (mutili) 
being  preferred  on  the  whole  to  those  with  horns 
(cornuti). 

The  management  oiovespeUitae  differedfrom  that 
of  the  ordinary  greges  viUatici  merely  in  the  amount 
of  care  with  which  they  were  tended.  They  were 
furnished  with  an  ample  supply  of  the  most  nu- 
tritious food,  each  individual  receiving  daily  in 
winter  three  sextarii  (pints)  of  barley  or  of  beans 
crushed  in  their  pods  (fresue  cum  mis  valvulit 
fabae),  in  addition  to  hay,  lucerne,  dry  or  green 
cytisus,  and  other  fodder.  Their  stalls  were 
usually  paved  with  stone,  and  kept  scrupulously 
clean  ;  they  seldom  left  the  house,  and,  when  al- 
lowed to  pasture,  it  was  looked  upon  as  essential 
that  the  ground  should  be  free  from  bushes  and 
briars  of  every  description  which  might  tear  their 
fleece  or  its  covering.  The  jackets  were  frequently 
taken  off  to  cool  the  animals,  the  wool  was  combed 
out  at  least  thrice  a  year,  and  well  washed  and 
annointed  with  oil  and  wine.  The  wethers  were 
killed  at  two  years  old,  their  skin  being  then  in 
perfection. 

Sheep-shearing  (tonsura)  commenced  in  warm 
districts  in  April  ;  but  in  cold  situations  was  de- 
ferred until  the  solstice.  A  fine  day  was  chosen, 
and  the  operation  was  performed  before  the  sun  had 
attained  to  its  full  power,  in  order  that  the  sheep 
might  not  be  hot  and  the  wool  not  moist.  The  most 
careful  placed  a  rug  under  the  animal  (tegeliculit 
subjedis  oves  tondere  solenl)  that  no  portion  of  the  clip 
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might  be  lost  or  damaged  (ne  qui  flood  intereant). 
The  wool,  when  fresh  shorn  and  still  impregnated 
with  the  sweat  of  the  animal,  was  called  lana 
succida;  the  fleeces  when  rolled  up  were  termed 
vellera,  or  velumina.  Oves  hirtae,  when  shorn, 
were  immediately  smeared  with  wine  and  oil,  to 
which  white  wax  and  hog's  lard  were  occasion- 
ally added  ;  while  the  jackets  of  the  oves  pel- 
litae  were  anointed  with  the  same  mixture,  and 
then  replaced  on  the  animals.  Instead  of  this, 
some  rubbed  in  a  wash  composed  of  equal  parts  of 
boiled  lupine  juice,  lees  of  old  wine,  and  amurca. 
Any  wound  inflicted  during  the  process  was  dressed 
with  tar  (pix  liquida).  On  the  fourth  day  they 
were  bathed,  if  possible,  in  the  sea ;  if  not,  in  rain- 
water mixed  with  salt.  In  Spain  and  some  other 
places  it  was  customary  to  shear  the  sheep  twice  a 
year,  under  the  belief  that  the  additional  labour 
was  more  than  compensated  by  the  increased  quan- 
tity of  wool.  The  ancient  practice  of  plucking  the 
wool  instead  of  shearing  it,  still  lingered  in  certain 
districts  even  when  Pliny  wrote.  ( Varr.  ii.  1 .  §  5, 
16,  20,  ii.  2  ;  Colum.  i.  Praef.  §  26,  vii.  2,  3,  4, 
xi  2.  §  14  ;  Pirn.  H.  N.  viii.  47,  48  ;  Pallad.  ii. 
16,  v.  7,  vi.  8,  vii.  6,  viii.  4,  xii.  13.) 

2.  Goats  (pecus  caprinum)  were  divided  into 
two  classes,  the  genus  mutilum  et  raripilum,  the 
polled  and  thin  haired,  and  the  genus  cornutum 
et  setosum,  the  horned  and  shaggy ;  but  there  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  any  difference  in  the  mode 
of  rearing  them,  nor  indeed  do  they  seem  to  have 
been  kept  distinct  ;  but  it  was  considered  advis- 
able that  the  old  he-goat,  the  dux  gregis,  should 
be  mutilus,  because  he  was  then  less  troublesome 
and  pugnacious. 

The  points  characteristic  of  a  good  animal  will 
be  found  enumerated  in  Varro  (ii.  3,  §  2 — 5)  and 
in  Columella  (vii.  6).  The  most  high  bred  had 
always  two  long  flaps  of  skin  (verruculae,  laciniae) 
depending  from  the  throat.  One  peculiarity  con- 
nected with  sales  was  that  they  were  never  war- 
ranted in  good  health,  for  they  were  believed  to 
be  always  more  or  less  labouring  under  fever. 

The  management  of  goats  was  in  most  respects 
the  same  as  that  of  sheep,  except  that,  although 
intolerant  of  frost  and  cold,  they  throve  better  in 
mountainous  craggy  ground  or  among  copsewood, 
where  they  broused  with  great  eagerness  on  the 
young  twigs,  than  in  open  grassy  plains.  Both 
from  their  wandering  nature  and  their  liability  to 
contract  disease  when  crowded  in  pens,  not  more 
than  fifty  were  kept  together  in  a  flock  under  the 
charge  of  the  same  goatherd  (caprarius),  the  pro- 
portion of  one  male  (caper,  hircus)  to  about  fifteen 
females  (caprae,  capeUae)  being  commonly  ob- 
served. 

When  in  stalls  (caprilia),  the  sloping  floor  was 
usually  formed  out  of  the  native  rock  or  paved 
with  smooth  stones,  for  no  litter  was  placed  be- 
neath their  feet.  The  houses  were  swept  out 
daily :  and  it  was  deemed  essential  to  their  health 
that  no  moisture  or  dirt  of  any  kind  should  be  al- 
lowed to  accumulate.  The  she-goat  was  capable 
of  breeding  from  one  year  old  until  eight ;  but  the 
progeny  of  a  mother  under  three  years  old  were 
not  worth  keeping  permanently,  but  sold  off.  The 
best  time  for  impregnation  was  the  end  of  autumn ; 
for  the  period  of  gestation  being  five  months,  the 
kids  (lioedi)  were  thus  bom  in  spring.  If  the  dam 
was  of  a  good  stock,  she  generally  produced  two  or 
even  three  at  a  birth,  which  were  weaned  at  the 
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end  of  three  months,  and  then  transferred  at  once 
to  the  flock  (submittuntur  et  in  grege  incipiunt  esse). 

The  hair  (pili)  of  goats  was  shorn  or  plucked 
(capras  veUere  is  the  technical  phrase)  out  regu- 
larly, and  used  in  the  manufacture  of  coarse  stuffs 
(usum  in  castrorum  et  miseris  velamina  nautis, — 
pilos  ministrant  ad  usum  nauticum  et  ad  bellica  tor- 
menta).  The  cloths  woven  from  this  material 
were  termed  Cilicia,  because  the  goats  in  the 
southern  and  central  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  like 
the  modern  Angora  species,  were  remarkable  for 
the  length  of  their  hair.  (In  Cilicia  cireaque 
Syrtes  vitto  tonsili  vestiuntur,  are  the  words  of 
Pliny,  who  here  alludes  to  the  goats  from  the 
Cinyps  in  Libya,  the  "  Cinyphii  hirci  "  of  Virgil.) 
(Colum.  i.  Praef.  §  26,  vii.  6  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  viii. 
50  ;  Pallad.  xii.  13  ;  Varr.  ii.  3,  ii.  1.  §  5.  28.) 

3.  Swine  ( pecus  suillum)  were  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  sues  densae,  usually  black  in  colour, 
thickly  covered  with  bristles  ;  and  the  sues  glabrae, 
generally  white,  and  comparatively  smooth;  but 
there  seems  to  have  been  little  difference  in  the 
management  of  the  two  breeds,  except  that  the 
former  was  the  more  hardy. 

The  points  characteristic  of  a  good  animal,  and 
the  warranty  usually  required  by  the  purchaser, 
will  be  found  in  Varro  (ii.  4),  Columella  (vii.  9), 
and  Palladius  (iii.  26). 

During  a  great  portion  of  the  year,  wherever  it 
was  practicable,  they  were  driven  out  to  feed  early 
in  the  morning  in  woods  where  acorns,  beech- 
mast,  wild  fruits,  and  berries  abounded  ;  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  day  they  reposed,  if  possible,  in 
swampy  ground,  where  they  had  not  only  water 
but  mud  also  wherein  to  wallow ;  in  the  cool  of 
the  evening  they  fed  again,  were  taught  to  assemble 
when  the  swineherd  (subulcus)  sounded  his  horn, 
and  were  then  driven  home  to  the  farm.  In  winter 
they  were  not  allowed  to  go  forth  when  frost  was 
hard  upon  the  ground.  When  kept  in  the  house, 
their  chief  food  was  acorns,  or  when  the  supply  of 
these  iailed,  beans,  barley,  and  other  kinds  of  grain 
and  pulse.  The  number  in  each  herd  varied  from 
100  to  150,  or  even  more,  according  to  circum- 
stances and  the  means  of  the  proprietor,  and  the 
proportion  of  one  boar  to  ten  sows  was  usually 
observed. 

The  sows  were  not  considered  fit  for  breeding 
until  upwards  of  a  year  old,  and  continued  prolific 
to  the  age  of  seven  ;  boars  (verves)  were  in  full 
vigour  from  one  year  old  till  four  ;  the  best  time 
for  impregnation  was  from  the  middle  of  February 
up  to  the  vernal  equinox,  the  period  of  gestation 
was  four  months,  and  the  pigs  being  weaned  at  the 
end  of  two,  a  double  farrow  might  be  procured  in 
a  year. 

Each  breeding  sow  (scrofa)  brought  up  her  pigs 
(porous,  porca,  porcellus)  in  a  separate  stye  (Aara), 
constructed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  superintend- 
ant  (custos,  porculator)  might  easily  see  into  the 
interior  and  thus  be  prepared  to  relieve  the  progeny, 
which  were  in  constant  danger  of  being  crushed  by 
the  weight  of  the  mother  who  was  supposed  to 
bring  forth  as  many  young  as  she  had  teats,  and 
was  capable  of  suckling  eight  at  first,  but  when 
they  increased  in  size  it  was  deemed  advisable  to 
withdraw  one  half  of  that  number.  Sucking  pigs 
(lactentes)  when  ten  days  old  were  accounted  pure 
for  sacrifice,  and  hence  were  anciently  termed  sacres; 
after  the  suckling  time  (nutricatus,  porculatio),  which 
lasted  two  months,  was  over,  they  were  denomi- 
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nated  delici,  and  sometimes  nefrendes,  because  not 
yet  able  to  crunch  hard  food.  The  males  not  re- 
served for  breeding  were  castrated  when  from  six 
to  twelve  months  old,  and  were  then  termed 
majales.  (Varr.  ii.  4  ;  Colum.  vii.  9,  Praef.  i. 
§  26  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  viii.  51  ;  Pallad.  iv.  26.) 

II.    Majores  Pecudes. 

1.  Kme  (pecus  bubidum,  armentum  bubulum) 
were  divided  into  classes,  according  as  they  were 
kept  at  home  and  employed  in  the  labours  of  the 
farm  (boves  domiti),  or  pastured  in  large  herds 
(armenta). 

Boves  domiti,  wherever  the  nature  of  the  soil 
and  the  mode  of  culture  pursued  permitted,  were 
allowed  to  pasture ;  since  growing  grass  (viride 
pabulum)  was  considered  the  most  suitable  of  all 
food  ;  when  this  could  not  be  supplied,  it  became 
necessary  to  stall-feed  them  (alere  ad  praesepia)  ; 
but  they  were  allowed  to  stand  in  the  open  air 
during  the  hot  weather,  while  in  winter  they  were 
kept  in  spacious  byres  (stabula,  consepta)  built  with 
a  southerly  aspect  so  as  to  be  sheltered  from  cold 
winds,  the  floors  being  hard  and  sloping  to  prevent 
moisture  from  being  absorbed,  and  to  allow  it  to 
run  off  freely,  while  to  promote  the  warmth  and 
comfort  of  the  animals  they  were  bedded  with 
abundance  of  litter  (stramentum  pecori  et  bubus 
diligenter  substernatur,  Cat.  5.),  usually  straw,  or 
leaves,  such  as  those  of  the  ilex,  which  were  sup- 
posed to  yield  little  nourishment.  Their  staple 
food  from  the  middle  of  April  until  the  middle  of 
June  was  vetches,  lucerne,  clover,  and  other  fodder 
cut  green  ;  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  begin- 
ning of  November  the  leaves  of  trees,  those  of  the 
elm,  the  oak,  and  the  poplar  being  regarded  as  the 
best ;  from  the  beginning  of  November  until  April 
meadow  hay  (foanum  pratense),  and,  where  hay 
could  not  be  procured,  chaff,  grape  husks,  acorns, 
and  dry  leaves  were  substituted  mixed  with  barley, 
or  with  some  of  the  leguminous  Beeds,  such  as 
beans,  lupines,  or  chick-peas  previously  steeped  in 
water  (maceratae),  or  crushed  (fresae).  When  an 
ox  was  fed  upon  hay,  from  30  to  40  pounds  weight 
(Roman  pound  =  1]§  oz.  avoird.)  was  an  ample 
allowance,  except  during  the  months  of  November 
and  December,  that  is,  during  the  ploughing  and 
sowing  season,  when  they  received  from  the  feeder 
(pabukdorius)  as  much  food  of  the  most  nutritious 
kind  as  they  could  consume.  Lumps  of  salt  placed 
near  the  consepta  proved  very  attractive  to  the 
animals  and  conduced  to  their  health. 

Large  herds  were  pastured  chiefly  in  woods 
where  there  was  abundance  of  grass,  leaves,  and 
tender  twigs,  shifting  to  the  coast  in  winter  and  to 
the  cool  shady  hills  in  summer,  under  the  charge  of 
herdsmen  (armentarii),  a  class  altogether  distinct 
from  the  bubulci,  or  hinds,  who  worked  and  tended 
the  boves  domestici.  The  common  number  in  a  herd 
was  from  100  to  120,  the  animals  were  carefully 
inspected  every  year,  and  the  least  promising  (reji- 
mtae)  weeded  out.  The  proportion  of  two  bulls,  a 
yearling  and  a  two-year  old,  to  60  or  70  cows  was 
usually  observed,  but  Columella  doubles  the  num- 
ber of  males.  The  Umbrian  oxen,  especially  those 
on  the  Clitumnus,  were  the  largest  and  finest  in 
Italy  ;  those  of  Etruria,  Latium,  and  Gaul  were 
smaller,  but  strongly  made  and  well  adapted  for 
labour ;  those  of  Thrace  were  valued  for  sacrificial 
purposes  in  consequence  of  being  for  the  most  part 
pure  white ;  but  the  cattle  of  Epirus,  the  most  im- 
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portant  pastoral  district  of  the  Roman  world,  wen 
superior  to  all  others. 

The  points  characteristic  of  a  good  animal,  and 
the  warranty  usually  demanded  by  the  buyer,  will 
be  found  fully  detailed  in  Varro  (ii.  5),  in  Colu- 
mella, who  here  copies  the  description  of  the  Car- 
thaginian Mago  (vi.  1,  20,  21),  and  in  Palladia 
(iv.  11,  12). 

Cows  (vaccae)  were  not  fit  for  breeding  until 
they  were  upwards  of  two  years  old,  and  they  con- 
tinued to  produce  until  they  had  reached  the  age 
often.  Considerable  variation  is  to  be  found  in 
the  agricultural  writers  as  to  the  age  at  which  the 
bulls  arrived  at  full  vigour,  Varro  considering 
that  they  might  be  employed  when  a  year  old] 
Columella  and  Pliny  recommending  that  they 
Bhould  be  kept  until  four.  The  former,  however, 
is  the  precept  of  the  practical  man,  and  is  con- 
sonant with  modern  experience.  The  time  of  ges- 
tation being  nearly  ten  (lunar)  months,  the  most 
favourable  period  for  impregnation  was  from  the 
middle  of  June  to  the  end  of  July,  for  thus  the 
calves  (vituli)  would  be  born  when  spring  was 
well  advanced  (maturo  vere).  When  parturition 
was  approaching,  the  pregnant  cow  (horda  vacua) 
was  carefully  watched,  fed  richly,  and  protected 
from  the  assaults  of  the  gad-fly  and  other  tor- 
menting assailants  ;  the  calf  for  some  time  after  its 
birth  was  allowed  to  suck  freely,  but  as  it  in- 
creased in  strength  was  tempted  with  green  food, 
in  order  that  it  might  in  Bome  degree  relieve  the 
mother,  and  after  six  months  had  elapsed,  was  fed 
regularly  with  wheat  bran,  barley  meal,  or  tender 
grass,  and  gradually  weaned  entirely.  Castration 
was  performed  at  the  age  of  two  years.  The  vi- 
tuli intended  for  labour  were  to  be  handled  (trac- 
tari)  from  an  early  age  to  render  them  tame,  hut 
were  not  to  be  broken  in  to  work  (domari)  before 
their  third,  nor  later  than  their  fifth  year.  The 
method  of  breaking  (domitura)  those  taken  wild 
from  the  herd  is  fully  described  by  Columella 
(vi.  2),  and  Palladius  fixes  the  end  of  March  as  the 
time  most  appropriate  for  commencing  the  opera- 
tion. The  members  of  a  herd,  according  to  age 
and  sex,  were  termed,  Viiidus,  Vitula ;  Juveasm, 
Juvenca ;  Bos  novettus,  Buculus  J  Bos  vetvfas, 
Taurus,  Vacca  ;  a  barren  cow  was  named  Taura. 
(Cat.  5,  30  ;  Varr.  ii.  1,  5  ;  Colum.  vi.  1—3,  20- 
24  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  viii.  45  ;  Pallad.  iv.  11, 12,  vi.  7, 
viii.  4.) 

2.  Horses  (pecus  equinum  s.  equitium,  armentum 
equinum)  are  divided  by  Columella  into  Gencrosi, 
blood  horses ;  Mutares,  horses  adapted  for  breeding 
mules  ;   Vutgares,  ordinary  horses. 

The  points  of  a  horse,  the  method  of  ascertaining 
his  age  up  to  seven  years  old,  and  the  warranty 
usually  given  by  the  seller,  are  detailed  in  Varro 
(ii.  7.  §  4,  5,  6  )  in  Columella  (vi.  29),  and  in 
Palladius  (iv.  13). 

Horses  either  pastured  in  grass  fields  or  were  fed 
in  the  stable  upon  dry  hay  (in  stabulis  ac  praese- 
pibus),  to  which  barley  was  added  when  the  ani- 
mal was  required  to  undergo  any  extraordinary 
fatigue.  Brood  mares  were  frequently  kept  in 
large  troops  which  shifted,  like  sheep  and  oxen, 
from  the  mountains  to  the  coast,  according  to  the 
season  ;  two  mounted  men  being  attached  to  each 
herd  of  fifty.  The  mare  (equa)  was  considered  fit 
for  breeding  at  two  years  old,  and  continued  pro- 
lific up  to  the  age  of  ten ;  the  stallion  (admismrins) 
remained  in   vigour  from   three  years  old  until 
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twenty,  but  when  young  was  limited  to  twelve  or 
fifteen  females.  The  period  of  gestation  being 
twelve  lunar  months  and  ten  days,  the  best  time  for 
impregnation  was  from  the  vernal  equinox  to  the 
summer  solstice,  since  parturition  would  then  take 
place  during  the  most  favourable  season.  High 
bred  mares  were  not  allowed  to  produce  more  than 
once  in  two  years.  Ten  days  after  birth  the  foal 
(pullas  equinus,  equukus)  was  permitted  to  accom- 
pany its  dam  to  pasture ;  at  the  age  of  five  months, 
it  was  customary  to  begin  feeding  them  with  barley- 
meal  and  bran,  and  when  a  year  old,  with  plain 
unground  barley  ;  but  the  best  colts  were  allowed 
to  continue  sucking  until  they  had  completed  two 
years,  and  at  three  years  they  were  broken  in  for 
the  toil  to  which  they  were  destined,  whether  for 
racing  (ad  cursuram),  for  draught  (ad  rhedam), 
for  carrying  burthens  (advecturam),  or  for  military 
service  (ad  ephippium),but  they  were  not  regularly 
worked  until  four  off. 

Race  and  war  horses  were  not  castrated ;  but  the 
operation  was  frequently  performed  on  those  des- 
tined for  the  road,  from  the  conviction  that  the 
gelding  (canterius),  while  less  bold  and  spirited  was 
more  safe  and  tractable  (in  viis  habere  malunt 
pkteidos). 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  horses  were,  and  in- 
deed are,  very  little  used  for  agricultural  purposes 
in  Italy  and  Southern  Europe,  the  ordinary  toils 
being  carried  on  almost  exclusively  by  oxen,  and 
hence  they  never  were  by  any  means  objects  of 
such  general  interest  to  the  farmer  as  among  our- 
selves. 

We  may  remark  that  Varro,  Columella,  and 
many  other  writers,  repeat  the  absurd  story  em- 
bellished by  the  poetry  of  Virgil,  that  mares  in 
some  districts  of  Spain  became  pregnant  by  the 
influence  of  a  particular  wind,  adding  that  the  colts 
conceived  in  this  manner  did  not  live  beyond  the 
age  of  three  years.  (Varr.  i.  Praef.  §  26,  ii.  1. 
§  18,  7.  §  7  ;  Colum.  vi.  27,  29  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  viii. 
42  j  Pallad.  iv.  13.) 

3.  Asses  (asinus,  asina)  were  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  Genus  manmietum,  or  common  domestic 
quadruped  (asinus,  aseUus),  and  the  Genus  ferum, 
the  wild  ass  (onager,  onagrus),  which  was  common 
in  Phrygia  and  Lycaonia,  was  easily  tamed  and 
made  an  excellent  cross. 

The  most  celebrated  breeds  were  those  of  Ar- 
cadia and  of  Reate.  The  latter  was  so  highly  es- 
teemed in  the  time  of  Varro,  that  a  single  indi- 
vidual of  this  stock  had  been  known  to  fetch  sixty 
thousand  sesterces  (about  500Z.  sterling),  and  a 
team  of  four,  as  much  as  four  hundred  thousand 
(upwards  of  3300£  sterling).  Such  animals  were 
of  course  delicately  nurtured,  being  fed  chiefly  upon 
far  and  barley  bran  (furfures  ordeaeei).  The  infe- 
rior description  of  asses  (minor  aseUus)  were  valued 
by  farmers  because  they  were  very  hardy,  not 
subject  to  disease,  capable  of  enduring  much  toil, 
required  little  food  and  that  of  the  coarsest  kind, 
such  as  the  leaves  and  twigs  of  thorny  shrubs,  and 
might  be  made  serviceable  in  various  ways,  as  in 
carrying  burdens  (aselli  dossuarii),  turning  corn 
mills  and  even  in  ploughing,  where  the  soil  was 
not  stiff.  The  time  of  impregnation,  the  period  of 
gestation,  and  the  management  of  the  foals  (pulli), 
were  the  same  as  in  horses.  They  were  seldom 
kept  in  sufficient  numbers  to  form  a  herd.  (Varr.  ii. 
1.  §  14,  ii.  6.;  Colum.  vii.  1  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  viii.  43  ; 
Pallad.  iv.  14.) 
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4.  Mules.  Mulus  and  Mula  were  the  general 
terms  for  the  hybrid  between  a  horse  and  an  ass, 
but  in  practice  a  distinction  was  drawn  between 
Muli  and  Hinni.  Hinni  were  the  progeny  of  a 
stallion  and  a  she-ass,  Muli  of  a  male  ass  and  a 
mare.  The  latter  were  larger  in  proportion,  and 
more  esteemed  than  the  former.  A  cross  some- 
times was  formed  between  the  mare  and  the  onager 
as  a  matter  of  curiosity. 

Uncommon  care  was  taken  by  breeders  of  mules 
in  the  selection  of  the  parents.  A  strong  large- 
boned  mare,  powerful  rather  than  swift,  was  usu- 
ally chosen.  The  male  asses  at  their  birth  were 
removed  from  their  mother,  suckled  by  mares, 
reared  upon  the  most  nourishing  food  (hay  and 
barley),  and  attained  to  full  vigour  when  three 
years  old.  A  good  admissarius  from  Arcadia  or 
Reate  was  worth  from  thirty  to  forty  thousand  ses- 
terces (2501.  to  330?.  sterling).  The  period  of 
gestation  was  observed  to  be  a  little  longer  than 
in  the  case  of  the  pure  horse  or  ass,  extending  to 
thirteen  lunar  months  ;  in  all  other  respects  their 
management,  habits,  and  mode  of  sale  were  the 
same. 

The  great  use  of  mules  was  in  drawing  travelling 
carriages  (hisce  enim  binis  conjunctis  omnia  ve- 
hicula  in  viis  ducuntur) ;  they  were  also  employed, 
like  asses,  in  carrying  burdens  upon  pack  saddles 
(cliteUae),  and  in  ploughing  light  land.  The  finer 
kinds,  when  kept  in  herds,  were  driven  in  summer 
from  the  rich  plains  of  Rosea  on  the  Velimis  to  the 
Montes  Gurgures.  (Varr.  ii.  1.  §  16,  ii.  8  ;  Colum. 
vi.  36,  37  j  Plin.  H.N.  viii.  44  ;  Pallad.  iv.  14.) 

III. 

1.  Dogs  (canes)  were  divided  into  three  classes : 
a.  Canes  Villatici,  watch-dogs,  whose  office  was  to 
guard  farm-houses  against  the  aggressions  of  thieves. 

6.  Canes  Pastorales  s.  Canes  Pecuariz,  to  protect 
the  flocks  and  herds  from  robbers  and  wild  beasts. 
Each  opilio  was  generally  attended  by  two  of 
these,  equipped  with  spiked  collars  (mellun),  to 
serve  as  a  defence  in  their  encounters  with  wolves 
and  other  adversaries. 

c.  Canes  Venatici.     Sporting  dogs. 

Varro  and  Columella  describe  minutely  the 
points  of  the  first  two  classes,  with  which  alone  the 
former  was  concerned,  and  these  seem  to  be  iden- 
tical with  the  animals  employed  for  the  same  pur- 
pose at  the  present  day  in  the  Abruzzi.  They 
were  fed  upon  barley  meal  and  whey,  or  in  places 
where  no  cheese  was  made,  on  wheaten  bread 
moistened  with  the  warm  liquor  in  which  beans 
had  been  boiled.     (Varr.  ii.  9  ;  Colum.  vii.  12.) 

2.  Feeders  (pastores). 

The  flocks  and  herds  which  fed  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  farms  were  usually 
tended  by  old  men,  boys,  or  even  women  ;  but 
those  which  were  driven  to  distant  and  moun- 
tainous pastures  were  placed  under  the  care  of 
persons  in  the  vigour  of  life,  who  always  went  well 
armed  and  were  accompanied  by  beasts  of  burden 
(jumenta  dossuaria),  carrying  all  the  apparatus  and 
stores  required  during  a  protracted  absence  ;  the 
whole  body  of  men  and  animals  being  under  the 
command  of  an  experienced  and  trustworthy  in- 
dividual, styled  Magister  Pecoris,  who  kept  all 
the  accounts  and  possessed  a  competent  knowledge 
of  the  veterinary  art. 

We  may  conclude  this  part  of  the  subject  with 
a  few  words  upon  the  management  of  dairy  pro- 
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duce,  which  was  treated  as  a  distinct  science 
(Tvpoiroita)  by  the  Greeks,  who  wrote  many 
treatises  upon  the  topic. 

Cheese-making  commenced  in  May,  and  the 
method  followed  by  the  Romans  was  substantially 
the  same  as  that  now  practised.  The  milk  un- 
•kimmed  was  used  as  fresh  as  possible,  was  slightly 
warmed,  the  rennet  (coagulum)  was  then  added ;  as 
soon  as  the  curd  formed,  it  was  transferred  to  baskets 
(JisceUae,  calathi)  or  wooden  chesets  (formae) 
perforated  with  holes,  in  order  that  the  whey 
(serum)  might  drain  off  quickly,  and  was  pressed 
down  by  weights  to  hasten  the  process.  The  mass 
was  then  taken  out  of  the  frame,  sprinkled  with 
salt,  and  placed  upon  a  wicker  crate  or  wooden 
board  in  a  cool  dark  place  ;  when  partially  dried, 
it  was  again  pressed  more  powerfully  than  before, 
again  salted  and  again  shelved, — operations  which 
were  repeated  for  several  days  until  it  had  required 
a  proper  consistency.  It  might  be  flavoured  with 
thyme,  with  pine  cones,  or  any  other  ingredient, 
by  mixing  the  condiments  with  the  warm  milk. 

The  rennet  or  coagulum  was  usually  obtained 
from  the  stomach  of  the  hare,  kid,  or  Iamb  (coagu- 
lum leporinum,  hoedinvm,  agninum),  the  two  former 
being  preferred  to  the  third,  while  some  persons 
employed  for  the  same  purpose  the  milky  juice 
expressed  from  a  fig-tree  branch,  vinegar,  and  a 
variety  of  other  substances. 

The  cheeses  from  cows'  milk  (casei  bubuli)  were 
believed  to  contain  more  nourishment,  but  to  be 
more  indigestible  than  those  from  ewes'  milk  (casei 
ovilli)  ;  the  least  nourishing  and  most  digestible 
were  those  from  goats'  milk  (casei  caprini),  the 
new  and  moist  cheeses  in  each  case  being  more 
nourishing  (magis  alibiles),  and  less  heavy  (in 
corpore  mm  resides),  than  those  which  were  old 
and  dry. 

Butter  is  mentioned  by  Varro  (ii.  2.  §  16),  but 
seems  to  have  been  scarcely  used  as  an  article  of 
food  (Varr.  ii.  1.  §  28.  11  ;  Cohun.  vii.  8  ;  Plin. 
H.  N.  xi.  96,  xxiv.  93,  xxv.  39,  xxviii.  34  ;  Pal- 
lad,  vi.  9). 

A    VILLATICA  PASTIO. 

Villaticae  Pastiones,  from  which  many  persons 
towards  the  close  of  the  republic  and  under  the 
empire  derived  large  revenues,  were  separated  into 
two  departments,  according  to  the  names  given  to 
the  buildings  or  enclosures  adapted  to  the  different 
animals :  — 

I.  Aviaria  s.  Omithones. 
II.    Vivaria. 

I.  Aviaria  s.  Omithones,  in  the  most  extended  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term,  signified  receptacles  for  birds 
of  every  description,  whether  wild  or  tame,  terres- 
trial or  amphibious,  but  it  is  frequently  and  con- 
veniently employed  in  a  more  limited  sense  to  de- 
note the  structures  formed  for  birds  caught  in  their 
wild  state  by  the  fowler  (auceps),  from  whom  they 
were  purchased,  and  then  Bhut  up  and  sold  at  a 
profit  after  they  became  fat. 

In  this  way  we  may  distinguish  between,  a. 
Colors  in  piano,  b.  Columbarium,  c.  Ornithon,  of 
which  the  first  two  only  were  known  to  the  earlier 
Romans. 

a.  Collars  in  piano,  was  the  poultry-yard  in- 
cluding the  houses  and  courts  destined  for  those 
domestic  fowls  which  were  bred  and  fed  on  the 
farm,  and  which  were  not  able  or  not  permitted  to 
fly  abroad.     Of  these  the  chief  were,  1.  Barn- 
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door  fowls  or  chickens  (gallinae).  2.  Guinea  fowl 
(gaUinae  Numidicae  s.  AJricanae).  3.  Pheasanti 
(phasiani).  4.  Peacocks  (pavones).  5.  Gees< 
(anseres).  6.  Ducks  (anates).  7.  Teal  (?)  (qua-- 
quedulae). 

b.  Columbarium,  the  dove-cote. 

c.  The  Ornithon  proper,  the  inmates  of  which 
were  chiefly,  1.  Thrushes  and  blackbirds  (turdi, 
merulae),  especially  the  former.  2.  Quails  (cotur- 
nices).  3.  Turtledoves  (turtures).  4.  Ortolans  (?) 
(miliariae),  all  of  which  are  in  Italy  birds  of  pas- 
sage arriving  in  great  flocks  at  particular  seasons. 

II.  In  like  manner  the  term  Vivaria,  which 
may  be  employed  to  denote  all  places  contrived 
for  the  reception  of  animals  used  for  food  or  which 
supplied  articles  of  food  and  did  not  fall  under  the 
denomination  ofpeaul.es  or  aves,  must  be  separated 
into  those  designed  for  the  reception  of  land  ani- 
mals, and  those  for  fishes. 

a.  Leporaria,  Apiaria,  Codearia,  Gliraria,  and 
A  Piscinae. 

a.  Leporaria.  The  animals  kept  in  lepora- 
ria were  chiefly,  1.  Hares  and  rabbits  (lepom). 

2.  Various  species  of  deer  (eervi,  capreae,  oryges). 

3.  Wild  boars  (apri),  and  under  the  same  cate- 
gory rank,  4.  Bees  (apes).  5.  Snails  (cochleae). 
6.  Dormice  (glires). 

A  Piscinae  or  fish-ponds,  divided  into  — 

1.  Piscinae  aquae  dulcis,  fresh-water  ponds ;  and 

2.  Piscinae  aquae  salsae,  salt-water  ponds. 
We  commence  then  with  a  description  of  the 

inhabitants  of  the  Cohors  inplano  and  their  dwell- 
ing. 

I.  Aviaria. 

I.  a.  Conors  in  piano. 

In  the  science  of  rearing  poultry  (Ratio  Cohor- 
talis,  opviBoTp6<pia.),  three  precepts  were  of  general 
application.  The  birds  were  to  be  kept  scrupulously 
clean,  were  to  be  abundantly  supplied  with  fresh 
air  and  pure  water,  and  were  to  be  protected  from 
the  attacks  of  weasels,  hawks,  and  other  vermin. 
The  two  former  objects  were  attained  by  the  choice 
of  a  suitable  situation,  and  by  incessant  attention 
upon  the  part  of  the  superintendents  (curatores, 
custodes) ;  the  latter  was  effected  by  overlaying  the 
walls  of  the  houses  and  courts,  both  inside  and 
out,  with  coats  of  smooth  hard  plaster  or  stucco, 
and  by  covering  over  the  open  spaces  with  large 
nets. 

Again,  the  attention  of  those  who  desired  to  rear 
poultry  with  profit  was  chiefly  occupied  by  five 
considerations:  1.  The  choice  of  a  good  breeding 
stock  (degenere).  2.  The  impregnation  of  the 
hens  (de/oetura).  3.  The  management  of  the 
eggs  during  incubation  (de  ovis).  4.  The  rearing 
of  the  pullets  (de  pullis).  5.  Fattening  them  for 
the  market  (de  fartura),  this  last  process  being, 
however,  frequently  conducted  not  by  the  farmer 
(rusticus),  but  by  persons  who  made  it  their  sole 
occupation  (fartores). 

1,  2.  Chickens  (gaUinae).  Of  the  different 
species  of  domestic  fowls,  the  most  important  were 
gaUinae,  which  were  divided  into  three  classes:— 
a.  Gallinae  Villaticae  s.  Cohortales,  the  common 
chicken,  b.  Gallinae  Africanae  s.  Numidicae,  tne 
same  probably  with  the  pe\eaypl$es  of  the  Greeks, 
the  distinctions  pointed  out  by  Columella  scarcely 
amounting  to  a  specific  difference  ;  and  c.  Gullinae 
Rusticae.  The  last  were  found  in  great  abundance 
in  the  Insula  Gallinaria,  but  it  is  so  difficult  to 
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determine  from  the  descriptions  transmitted  to  ns 
what  they  really  were,  that  we  know  not  whether 
we  ought  to  regard  them  as  pheasants,  as  red- 
legged  partridges,  as  wood-grouse,  or  as  some 
species  of  game  different  from  any  of  these.  The 
Africanae,  always  scarce  and  dear,  were  treated 
almost  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  peacocks, 
and  never  became  of  importance  to  the  farmer ;  the 
Rusticae  are  little  spoken  of  except  as  objects  of 
curiosity,  and  Columella  declares  that  they  would 
not  breed  in  confinement  (in  servitute  nonjbelant). 
We  therefore  confine  our  observations  to  the  VU- 
laticae. 

Among  the  breeds  celebrated  for  fighting  were 
the  Tanagrian,  the  Rhodian,  and  the  Chalcidean  ; 
but  these  were  not  the  most  profitable  for  the 
market.  The  points  of  a  good  barn-door  fowl  are 
minutely  described  by  Varro,  Columella,  and  Pal- 
ladium, who  all  agree  in  recommending  the  breeder 
to  reject  such  as  were  white,  for  they  were  more 
delicate  and  less  prolific  than  those  whose  plumage 
was  darker.  Some  were  permitted  to  roam  about 
(vagae)  during  the  day,  and  pick  up  what  they 
could,  but  the  greater  number  were  constantly 
shut  up  (clausae)  in  a  poultry  yard  (gallinarium, 
dpvt6o6o<ftce?ov)s  which  was  an  enclosed  court 
(septum)  with  a  warm  aspect,  strewed  with  sand 
or  ashes  wherein  they  might  wallow,  and  covered 
over  with  a  net  It  contained  hen-houses  (caveae) 
to  which  they  retired  at  night  and  roosted  upon 
poles  stretched  across  (perticae)  for  their  conve- 
nience, nests  (cubilia)  for  the  laying  hens  being 
constructed  along  the  walls.  The  whole  esta- 
blishment was  under  the  control  of  a  poultry 
man  (aviarius,  castas  s.  curator  gaUinarius),  who 
occupied  an  adjoining  hut,  usually  assisted  by 
an  old  woman  and  a  boy,  for  the  flocks  were 
often  very  large,  containing  upwards  of  two  hun- 
dred. The  proportion  of  one  cock  (gaUus)  to 
five  hens  was  commonly  observed,  the  males  not 
required  for  breeding  being  killed  young  or  made 
into  capons  (eapi).  Their  food  consisted  of  barley 
with  the  husk  removed  (hordeum  pinsitum),  millet, 
vetches,  and  lentils,  when  these  articles  could  be 
procured  cheap,  but  when  too  dear,  they  were 
supplied  with  the  refuse  of  wheat,  bran  with  a 
little  of  the  flour  adhering,  the  seeds  of  cytisus, 
and  the  like. 

The  laying  season  began  in  January  and  con- 
tinued until  the  autumnal  equinox.  From  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  eggs,  the  number  being  increased  or 
diminished  according  as  the  weather  was  hot  or 
cold,  were  placed  beneath  a  clocking  hen  (gallina 
glociens)  from  one  to  two  years  old,  who  was  kept 
constantly  shut  up  except  at  feeding  time,  or  even 
furnished  with  food  while  on  the  nest.  The  cura- 
tor made  his  rounds  regularly  during  the  twenty 
days  of  incubation,  turning  the  eggs,  that  they 
might  all  receive  equal  heat,  and  rejecting  those 
which  upon  examination  were  found  to  contain  no 
embryos.  Such  as  were  not  required  for  hatch- 
ing, were  preserved  by  rubbing  them  with  strong 
brine,  and  then  storing  them  up  in  chaff  or  bran. 
The  chicks  for  fifteen  days  were  fed  by  hand  on 
polenta  mixed  with  nasturtium  (cress)  seed. 

Chickens,  when  fattened  for  sale,  were  shut  up 
in  dark  narrow  cribs,  light  and  motion  being  un- 
favourable to  the  process  ;  or  each  bird  was  swung 
separately  in  a  basket,  with  a  small  hole  at  each 
end,  one  for  the  head,  the  other  for  the  rump,  and 
bedded  npon  the   softest  hay   or   chaff,  but  so 
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cramped  in  space  that  he  could  not  turn  round. 
In  this  state  they  were  crammed  with  wheat, 
linseed,  barley  meal  kneaded  with  water  into 
small  lumps  (turundae),  and  other  farinaceous 
food,  the  operation  requiring  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  days.  (Var.  iii.  9  ;  Colum.  viii.  2,  &c. 
12  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  x.  21  ;  Pallad.  i.  27,  29.) 

3.  Pheasants  (piasiani)  are  not  mentioned 
among  domestic  poultry  by  Varro  or  Columella, 
but  find  a  place  in  the  compilation  of  Palladius, 
who  directs  that  young  birds,  that  is,  those  of  a 
year  old,  should  be  selected  as  breeders  in  the 
proportion  of  one  cock  to  two  hens,  and  that  the 
eggs  should  be  hatched  by  barn-door  fowls.  The 
chicks  were  to  be  fed  for  the  first  fortnight  on  cold 
boiled  barley  lightly  sprinkled  with  wine,  after- 
wards upon  bruised  wheat,  locusts,  and  ant's  eggs, 
and  were  to  be  prevented  from*  having  access  to 
water.  They  became  fat  in  thirty  days  if  shut  up 
and  crammed  with  wheat  flour  made  up  into  small 
lumps  (turundae)  with  oil.     (Pallad.  i.  29.) 

4.  Peacocks  (pavones,  pavi,  pavae)  are  said  to 
have  been  first  introduced  as  an  article  of  food  by 
Q.  Hortensius  at  a  banquet  on  the  installation  of 
an  augur  (augurali  adiiiali  coena).  They  speedily 
became  so  much  in  request,  that  soon  afterwards  a 
single  full-grown  bird  sold  for  fifty  denarii  (up- 
wards of  a  guinea  and  a  half ),  and  a  single  egg 
for  five  (upwards  of  three  shillings),  while  one 
breeder,  M.  Aufidius  Lurco,  derived  an  income  of 
60,000  sesterces  (about  5001.  sterling)  from  this 
source  alone.  The  most  favourable  situations  for 
rearing  peacocks  were  afforded  by  the  small  rocky 
but  well- wooded  islets  off  the  Italian  coast,  where 
they  roamed  in  freedom  without  fear  of  being  lost 
or  stolen,  provided  their  own  food,  and  brought  up 
their  young.  Those  persons  who  could  not  com- 
mand such  advantage,  kept  them  in  small  en- 
closures roofed  over,  or  under  porticoes,  perches 
(perticae)  being  supplied  for  them  to  roost  upon, 
with  a  large  grassy  court  in  front,  surrounded  by  a 
high  wall  and  shaded  by  trees.  They  were  fed 
upon  all  kinds  of  grain  but  chiefly  barley,  did  not 
arrive  at  full  maturity  for  breeding  until  three  years 
old,  when  one  cock  was  allowed  to  five  hens,  and 
care  was  taken  to  supply  each  bird  with  a  separate 
nest  (discreia  cubilia).  The  hatching  process  was 
most  profitably  performed  by  common  barn-door 
fowls,  for  in  this  way  the  pea-hen  laid  three  times 
in  a  season,  first  five  eggs  (ova  pavonina),  then 
four,  and  lastly  two  or  three,  but  if  allowed  to  in- 
cubate herself  could  rear  only  one  brood.  In  the 
time  of  Varro,  three  chicks  (pulU  pavonini)  for 
each  full-grown  bird  were  considered  a  fair  return. 
(Varr.  iii.  6  ;  Colum.  viii.  11  ;  Pallad.  i.  28  ; 
Plin.  x.  20  ;  comp.  Juv.  i.  143.) 

5.  Geese  (anseres)  were  easily  reared,  but  were 
not  very  profitable  and  somewhat  troublesome,  for 
a  running  stream  or  a  pond  with  a  good  supply  of 
herbage  was  essential,  and  they  could  not  be 
turned  out  to  graze  in  the  vicinity  of  growing  crops, 
which  they  tore  up  by  the  roots,  at  the  same  time 
destroying  vegetation  by  their  dung.  Birds  for 
breeding  were  always  selected  of  a  large  size  and 
pure  white,  the  grey  variety  (mm  vel  fusci)  being 
regarded  as  inferior  on  the  supposition  that  they 
were  more  nearly  allied  to  the  wild  species.  Their 
food  consisted  of  clover,  fenugreek,  lettuce,  to- 
gether with  leguminous  plants,  all  of  which  were 
sown  for  their  use,  and  especially  an  herb  called 
o-epis  by  the  Greeks,  which  seems  to  have  been 
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a  sort  of  endive.  Impregnation  took  place  about 
mid-winter,  one  gander  being  allowed  to  three 
females,  who  when  the  laying  season,  which  was 
early  in  spring,  approached,  were  shut  up  in  a  struc- 
ture (x^voSoffKeToy)  consisting  of  a  court  (cohors), 
surrounded  by  a  high  wall  with  a  portico  inside 
containing  receptacles  (harae,  cdlae,  speluncae), 
from  two  to  three  feet  square,  built  of  hewn  stone 
or  brick,  well  lined  with  chaff,  for  the  eggs.  In- 
cubation, according  to  the  weather,  lasted  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  days,  during  which  period  the 
mothers  were  supplied  by  the  custos  with  barley 
crushed  in  water.  The  goslings  remained  in  the 
house  for  about  ten  days,  and  were  fed  upon  po- 
lenta, poppy  seed,  and  green  cresses  {nasturtium) 
chopped  in  water,  after  which  they  were  taken  out 
in  fine  weather  to  feed  in  marshy  meadows  and 
pools.  It  was  found  in  practice  most  advantageous 
to  employ  barn-door  hens  to  hatch  the  eggs,  since 
they  made  more  careful  mothers  ;  and  in  this  case 
the  goose  would  lay  three  times  in  a  season,  first 
five  eggs,  then  four,  and  lastly  three. 

Goslings,  when  from  four  to  six  months  old, 
were  shut  up  to  fatten  in  dark  warm  coops  (sugi- 
narium),  where  they  were  fed  with  barley  pottage 
and  fine  flour  moistened  with  water,  being  allowed 
to  eat  and  drink  three  times  a  day  as  much  as 
they  could  swallow.  In  this  way  they  became  fit 
for  the  market  in  two  months  or  less.  A  flock  of 
geese  furnished  not  only  eggs  but  feathers  also,  for 
it  was  customary  to  pluck  them  twice  a  year,  in 
spring  and  autumn,  and  the  feathers  were  worth 
five  denarii  (about  three  shillings  and  fourpence)  a 
pound.  (Varro,  iii.  10  ;  Colum.  viii.  13  ;  Plin. 
H.  N.  x.  22  ;  Pallad.  i.  30.) 

6.  Ducks  (anates).  The  duck-house  (vyeao- 
TptHpeTov)  was  more  costly  than  the  chenoboscium, 
for  within  its  limits  were  confined,  not  only  ducks, 
but  querquedulae,  phalerides,  boscades  (whatever 
these  may  have  been),  and  similar  birds  which 
seek  their  food  in  pools  and  swamps.  A  flat  piece 
of  ground,  if  possible  marshy,  was  surrounded  by  a 
wall  fifteen  feet  high,  well  stuccoed  within  and 
without,  along  the  course  of  which  upon  an  ele- 
vated ledge  (crepido)  a  series  of  covered  nests 
(tecta  cubilia)  were  formed  of  hewn  stone,  the 
whole  open  space  above  being  covered  over  with  a 
net  or  trellice  work  (clatris  superpositis).  A  shal- 
low pond  (piscina)  was  dug  in  the  centre  of  the 
enclosure,  the  margin  formed  of  opus  signinum,  and 
planted  round  with  shrubs  ;  through  this  flowed  a 
small  stream  which  traversed  the  court  in  a  sort  of 
canal  into  which  was  thrown  food  for  the  inmates, 
consisting  of  wheat,  barley,  millet,  acorns,  grape 
skins,  small  crabs  or  cray  fish,  and  other  water 
animals.  The  eggs  were  generally  hatched  by 
common  hens,  the  precautions  taken  during  incu- 
bation and  the  rearing  of  the  ducklings  being  the 
same  as  in  the  case  of  pullets.  (Var.  iii.  11  ; 
Colum.  viii.  15.) 

I.  b.  Columbarium, 

Pigeons  (columbus9  columba),  Varro  distin- 
guishes two  species  or  varieties,  the  one  Genus 
scusatile  s.  agreste,  probably  the  Columba  livia  of 
naturalists,  which  was  shy  and  wild,  living  in 
lofty  turrets  (sublimes  turriculae),  flying  abroad 
without  restraint,  and  generally  of  a  darkish  colour, 
dappled,  and  without  any  admixture  of  white,  the 
other  kind  more  tame  (clementius),  feeding  about  the 
doors  of  the  farm,  and  for  the  most  part  white.  Be- 
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tween  these  a  cross  breed  (misceUum)  was  usually 
reared  for  the  market  in  a  lofty  edifice  (irepurrf. 
porpo(petov  ;  irepiffrepe&v),  constructed  for  the  pur- 
pose.    These  buildings,  placed  under  the  charge 
of  a  colambarius,  were  frequently  large  enough  to 
contain  5000,  were  vaulted,  or  roofed  in  with  tiles, 
and  furnished  with  one  small  entrance,  but  well 
lighted  by  means  of  large  barred  or  latticed  win- 
dows (fenestrae  Punicanae,  e.  reticulatae).     The 
walls,  carefully  stuccoed,  were  lined  from  top  to 
bottom  with  rows  of  round-shaped  nests  with  a 
single  small  aperture  (columbaria),  often  formed  of 
earthenware  (fictilia),  one  being  assigned  to  every 
pair,  while  in  front  of  each  row  a  plank  was  placed 
upon  which  the  birds  alighted.  A  copious  supply  of 
fresh  water  was  introduced  for  drinking  and  wash- 
ing ;  their  food,  consisting  of  the  refuse  of  wheat 
(excreta  tritici),  millet,  vetches,  peas,  kidney-beans, 
and  other  leguminous  seeds,  was  placed  in  narrow 
troughs  ranged  round  the  walls,  and  filled  by  pipes 
from  without.     Those  pigeons,  which  were  kept  in 
the  country,  being  allowed  to  go  out  and  in  at  will, 
supported  themselves  for  a  great  part  of  the  year 
upon  what  they  picked  up  in  the  fields,  and  were 
regularly  fed  (acceptant  conditiva  cibaria)  for  two 
or  three  months  only  ;  but  those  in  or  near  a  town 
were  confined  in  a  great  measure  to  the  irepjorepo. 
Tpo(p€?ov,  lest  they  should  be  snared  or  destroyed. 
They  were  very  fruitful,  since  one  pair  would  rear 
eight  broods  of  two  each  in  the  course  of  a  year, 
and  the  young  birds  (putti)  very  speedily  arrived 
at  maturity,  and  began  forthwith  to  lay  in  their 
turn.     Those  set  aside  for  the  market  had  their 
wing  feathers  plucked  out  and  their  legs  broken, 
and  were  then  fattened   upon  white  bread  pre- 
viously chewed  (manducato  Candida  farciunt  pane), 
A  handsome  pair  of  breeding  pigeons  of  a  good 
stock  would  fetch  at  Rome,  towards  the  close  of  the 
republic,  two  hundred  sesterces  (upwards  of  a  guinea 
and  a  half) ;  if  remarkably  fine,  as  high  as  a  thou- 
sand (nearly  eight  guineas) ;  and  as  much  as  six- 
teen hundred  (more  than  thirteen  pounds)  was  a 
price  sometimes  asked,  while  Columella  speaks  of 
four  thousand  (upwards  of  thirty  pounds)  having 
been  given  in  his  time  ;  and  some  persons  were 
said  to  have  a  hundred  thousand  (nearly  a  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling)  invested  in  this  kind  of  pro- 
perty.    The  instinct  which  teaches  pigeons  to  re- 
turn to  the  place  where  they  have  been  fed  was 
remarked  by  the  ancients,  who  were  wont,  for  the 
sake  of  amusement,  to  bring  them  to  the  theatres 
and  there  let  them  loose.     (Varr.  iii.  7  ;  Colum. 
viii.  8  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  x.  52,  74,  xi.  64,  xviii.  42  ■ 
Pallad.  i.  24.) 

I.  c.  Ornithon,  Aviarium  (bpviQoTpotptiov). 

Ornitliones,  in  the  restricted  sense,  were  di- 
vided into  two  classes :  1.  Those  constructed  for 
pleasure  merely  being  designed  for  the  reception  of 
nightingales  and  other  singing  birds.  2.  Those  for 
profit,  in  which  thousands  of  wild  birds  were  con- 
fined and  fattened.  Varro  gives  a  very  curious  and 
minute  description  of  an  ornithon  belonging  to  tie 
first  class,  which  he  himself  possessed,  and  Ln- 
cullus  endeavoured  to  combine  the  enjoyment  of 
both,  for  he  had  a  triclinium  constructed  in  bi> 
Tusculan  villa  inside  of  an  ornithon,  delighting  to 
behold  one  set  of  birds  placed  upon  the  table  ready 
for  his  repast,  while  others  were  fluttering  at  th« 
windows  by  which  the  room  was  lighted.  Omi- 
thones  of  the  second  class,  with  which  alone  we  an 
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at  present  concerned,  were  kept  by  poulterers  (macel- 
larii),  and  others  in  the  city,  but  the  greater  num- 
ber were  situated  in  Sabinum,  because  thrushes 
were  most  abundant  in  that  region.  These  huge 
cages  were  formed  by  enclosing  a  space  of  ground 
with  high  walls  and  covering  it  in  with  an  arched 
roof.  Water  was  introduced  by  pipes,  and  con- 
ducted in  numerous  narrow  channels,  the  windows 
were  few  and  small,  that  light  might  be  excluded 
as  much  as  possible,  and  that  the  prisoners  might 
not  pine  from  looking  out  upon  the  open  country, 
where  their  mates  were  enjoying  freedom.  Indeed, 
so  sensitive  were  thrushes,  and  so  apt  to  despond 
when  first  caught,  that  it  was  the  practice  to  shut 
them  up  for  some  time  with  other  tame  individuals 
of  their  own  kind  (veterani),  who  acted  as  decoys 
(allectores),  in  reconciling  them  to  captivity.  In 
the  interior  of  this  building  numerous  stakes  (pcdi) 
were  fixed  upright,  upon  which  the  birds  might 
alight ;  long  poles  also  (perticae)  were  arranged  in 
an  inclined  position  resting  against  the  walls  with 
spars  nailed  in  rows  across,  and  lofts  were  con- 
structed, all  for  the  same  purpose.  Two  smaller 
apartments  were  attached,  one  in  which  the  super- 
intendant  (curator)  deposited  the  birds  which  died 
a  natural  death,  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to 
square  accounts  with  his  master,  the  other,  called 
the  sechsorium,  communicating  with  the  great  hall 
by  a  door,  into  which  those  birds  wanted  for  the 
market  were  driven  from  time  to  time,  and  killed 
out  of  sight,  lest  the  others  might  droop  on  witness- 
ing the  fate  of  their  companions. 

Millet  and  wild  berries  were  given  freely,  but 
their  chief  food  consisted  of  dry  figs  carefully 
peeled  (diligenter  pinsita)  and  kneaded  with  far  or 
pollen  into  small  lumps,  which  were  chewed  by  per- 
sons hired  to  perform  this  operation.  The  birds 
usually  kept  in  an  ornithon  have  been  mentioned 
above,  but  of  these  by  far  the  most  important  were 
thrushes,  which  made  their  appearance  in  vast 
flocks  about  the  vernal  equinox,  and  seem  to  have 
been  in  great  request ;  for  out  of  a  single  establish- 
ment in  Sabinum,  in  the  time  of  Varro,  five  thousand 
were  sometimes  sold  in  a  single  year  at  the  rate  of 
three  denarii  a  head,  thus  yielding  a  sum  of  60,000 
sesterces,  about  five  hundred  pounds  sterling. 

The  manure  from  ornithones  containing  thrushes 
and  blackbirds  was  not  only  a  powerful  stimulant 
to  the  soil,  but  was  given  as  food  to  oxen  and  pigs, 
who  fattened  on  it  rapidly. 

Turtle  doves  (turtures,  dim.  turturiUae)  belonged 
to  the  class  which  did  not  lay  eggs  in  captivity 
(nee  parit  nee  excludit),  and  consequently,  as 
soon  as  caught,  were  put  up  to  fatten  (volatura 
ita  ut  eapitur  farturae  destinatur).  They  were 
not  however  confined  in  an  ordinary  ornithon  but 
in  a  building  similar  to  a  dove-cote,  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  the  interior,  instead  of  being  fitted  up 
with  columbaria,  contained  rows  of  brackets  (mutu- 
fos),  or  short  stakes  projecting  horizontally  from  the 
wall  and  rising  tier  above  tier.  Over  each  row, 
the  lowest  of  which  was  three  feet  from  the  ground, 
hempen  mats  (tegeticulae  cannabinae)  were  stretched, 
on  which  the  birds  reposed  day  and  night,  while 
nets  were  drawn  tight  in  front  to  prevent  them 
from  flying  about,  which  would  have  rendered  them 
lean.  They  fattened  readily  in  harvest  time,  de- 
lighting most  in  dry  wheat,  of  which  one-half 
modius  per  day  was  sufficient  for  120  turtles,  or  in 
millet  moistened  with  sweet  wine.  (Varr.  iii.  8  ; 
Colum.  viii.  9  ;   Pallad.  i.  25  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  x.  24, 
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34,  35, 53,  58,  74  ;  comp.  Plaut.  Moatell.  1 1.  44  ; 
Juv.  vi.  38.) 

II.  Vivaria. 
II.  a.  Leporaria, 

Leporaria  anciently  were  small  walled  paddocks, 
planted  thickly  with  shrubs  to  give  shelter ;  and  in- 
tended, as  the  name  implies,  for  the  reception  of 
animals  of  the  hare  kind  ;  viz.  1.  The  common  grey 
hare  (Italicum  hoc  nostrum,  sc.  genus).  2.  The  moun- 
tain or  white  hare  from  the  Alps,  seldom  brought 
to  Rome  (toti  candidi  sunt).  3.  Rabbits  (cuniculi), 
believed  to  be  natives  of  Spain.  These,  at  least 
the  first  and  third,  bred  rapidly,  were  caught  occa- 
sionally, shut  up  in  boxes,  fattened  and  sold.  In 
process  of  time,  the  name  leporarium  was  changed 
for  the  more  appropriate  term  frriptoTpotpeTov,  since 
a  variety  of  wild  animals,  such  as  boars  (apri)y 
stags  (cervi),  and  roe  deer  (capreae),  were  pro- 
cured from  the  hunter  (venator),  and  shut  up  in 
these  parks,  which  now  embraced  several  acres 
even  in  Italy,  while  in  the  provinces,  especially 
Transalpine  Gaul,  they  frequently  comprehended 
a  circuit  of  many  miles  of  hill  and  swamp,  glade 
and  forest.  This  space  was,  if  possible,  fenced 
by  a  wall  of  stone  and  lime,  or  of  unburnt  brick 
and  clay,  or,  where  the  extent  rendered  even  the 
latter  too  costly,  by  a  strong  paling  (vacerra)  formed 
of  upright  stakes  (stipites)  drilled  with  holes  (per 
latus  efforantur\  through  which  poles  (amites)  were 
passed  horizontally,  the  whole  of  oak  or  cork  tree 
timber,  braced  and,  as  it  were,  latticed  by  planks 
nailed  diagonally  (seris  transwrsis  clatrare),  much 
in  the  fashion  of  wooden  hurdles.  Even  in  the 
largest  enclosures  it  was  necessary  to  support  the 
animals  in  winter,  and  in  those  of  moderate  size 
they  were  frequently  tamed  to  such  an  extent,  that 
they  would  assemble  at  the  sound  of  a  horn  to  re- 
ceive their  food.  (Varr.  iii.  12  ;  Colum.  ix.  1  ; 
Plin.  H.  N.  viii.  52.) 

Bees  (apes).  The  delight  experienced  in  the 
management  of  these  creatures  is  sufficiently  proved 
by  the  space  and  care  devoted  to  the  subject  in 
Virgil,  and  by  the  singularly  minute  instructions 
contained  in  the  agricultural  writers,  especially  in 
Columella,  who  derived  his  materials  from  the  still 
more  elaborate  compilations  of  Hyginus  and  Cel- 
sus,  the  former  being  the  author  of  a  regular  bee 
calendar,  in  which  the  various  precepts  for  the 
guidance  of  the  bee  fancier  (mellarius,  apiarius ; 
fieAiTovpybs,  meliturgus)  were  arranged  in  regular 
order  according  to  the  seasons  and  days  of  the  year. 
The  methods  which  the  ancients  describe  differ 
little,  even  in  trifling  details,  from  those  followed  by 
ourselves,  although  in  some  respects  our  practice  is 
inferior,  since  they  never  destroyed  a  hive  for  the 
sake  of  its  contents,  but  abstracted  a  portion  of  the 
honey  only,  always  leaving  a  sufficient  supply  for 
the  support  of  the  insects  in  winter  ;  and  the  same 
swarm,  occasionally  reinforced  by  young  recruits, 
might  thus  continue  for  ten  years,  which  was  re- 
garded as  the  limit.  Our  superior  knowledge  of 
natural  history  has  however  enabled  us  to  deter- 
mine that  the  chief  of  the  hive  is  always  a  female, 
not  a  male  (rex)  as  was  the  general  belief  ;  to  ascer- 
tain the  respective  duties  performed  by  the  queen, 
the  working  bees,  and  drones  (fuci  s.  jures\  which 
were  unknown  or  confounded  ;  and  to  reject  the 
absurd  fancy,  to  which  however  we  are  indebted 
for  the  most  charming  episode  in  the  Georgica, 
which  originated  with  the  Greeks,  and  is  repeated 
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with  unhesitating  faith  hy  almost  every  authority, 
that  swarms  might  be  produced  by  spontaneous 
generation  from  the  putrescent  carcase  of  an  ox 
{ex  bubido  corpore  putrefacto  ;  and  hence  they  were 
commonly  termed  $ooy6vas  by  the  poets,  and  by 
Archelaus  j8oos  (pQifihi)s  7r«roT7jjuei'a  reicya). 

The  early  Romans  placed  the  hives  in  niches, 
hollowed  out  of  the  walls  of  the  farm-house  itself, 
under  the  shelter  of  the  eaves  {subter  subgrundas), 
but  in  later  times  it  became  more  common  to  form 
a  regular  apiary  {apiarium,  alvearium,  mellarium  ; 
peKiTrorpoQeiov,  /i€AiT7W7j),  sometimes  so  exten- 
sive, as  to  yield  5000  pounds  of  honey  in  a  season. 
This  was  a  small  enclosure  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  villa,  in  a  warm  and  sheltered  spot, 
as  little  subject  as  possible  to  great  variations  of 
temperature,  or  to  disturbances  of  any  description 
from  the  elements  or  from  animals  ;  and  carefully 
removed  from  the  influence  of  foetid  exhalations, 
such  as  might  proceed  from  baths,  kitchens,  stables, 
dunghills,  or  the  like.  A  supply  of  pure  water  was 
provided,  and  plantations  were  formed  of  those 
plants  and  flowers  to  which  they  weremost  attached, 
especially  the  cytisus  and  thyme,  the  former  as 
being  conducive  to  the  health  of  bees,  the  latter  as 
affording  the  greatest  quantity  of  honey  {aptissimum 
ad  inelijicium).  The  yew  was  carefully  avoided, 
not  because  in  itself  noxious  to  the  swarm,  but  be- 
cause the  honey  made  from  it  was  poisonous.  {Sic 
mea  Cyrneas  fugiant  examina  taxos.)  The  hives 
{alvi,  alvei,  alvearia,  nvtpeKai),  if  stationary,  were 
built  of  brick  (domicilia  lateribus  facta)  or  baked 
dung  {ex  fimo),  if  moveable,  and  these  were  con- 
sidered the  most  convenient,  were  hollowed  out  of 
a  solid  block,  or  formed  of  hoards,  or  of  wicker 
work,  or  of  bark,  or  of  earthenware,  the  last  being 
accounted  the  worst,  because  more  easily  affected 
by  heat  or  cold,  while  those  of  cork  were  accounted 
best.  They  were  perforated  with  two  small  holes 
for  the  insects  to  pass  in  and  out,  were  covered 
with  moveable  tops  to  enable  the  mellarius  to  in- 
spect the  interior,  which  was  done  three  times  a 
month,  in  spring  and  summer,  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  any  filth  which  might  have  accumulated, 
or  any  worms  that  might  have  found  entrance  ;  and 
were  arranged,  but  not  in  contact,  in  rows  one 
above  another,  care  being  taken  that  there  should 
not  be  more  than  three  rows  in  all,  and  that  the 
lowest  row  should  rest  upon  a  stone  parapet,  ele- 
vated three  feet  from  the  ground,  and  coated  with 
smooth  stucco  to  prevent  lizards,  snakes,  or  other 
noxious  animals  from  climbing  up. 

When  the  season  for  swarming  arrived,  the 
movements  which  indicated  the  approaching  de- 
parture of  a  colony  {examen)  were  watched  un- 
remittingly, and  when  it  was  actually  thrown  off, 
they  were  deterred  from  a  long  flight  by  casting 
dust  upon  them,  and  by  tinkling  sounds,  being 
at  the  same  time  tempted  to  alight  upon  some 
neighbouring  branch  by  rubbing  it  with  balm 
{apiastrum,  pcKiffff6<pv\Kov,  s.  peKivov,  s.  fie\U 
<bvM.ov),  or  any  sweet  substance.  When  they 
had  all  collected,  they  were  quietly  transferred  to 
a  hive  similarly  prepared,  and  if  they  showed  any 
disinclination  to  enter  were  urged  on  by  surround- 
ing them  with  a  little  smoke. 

If  quarrelsome,  their  pugnacity  was  repressed 
by  sprinkling  them  with  honey  water  {metta)  ;  if 
lazy,  they  were  tempted  out  by  placing  the  sweet- 
smelling  plants  they  most  loved,  chiefly  apiastrum 
or  thyme,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  hive, 
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recourse  being  had  at  the  same  time  to  a  slight 
fumigation.  If  distracted  by  sedition  in  conse- 
quence of  the  presence  of  two  pretenders  to  the 
throne,  the  rivals  were  caught,  examined,  and  the 
least  promising  put  to  death.  In  bad  weather, 
those  stricken  down  and  disabled  by  cold  or  sudden 
rain  were  tenderly  collected,  placed  in  a  spot 
warmed  by  artificial  heat,  and  as  they  revived  laid 
down  before  their  hives.  When  the  weather  for 
any  length  of  time  prevented  them  from  going 
abroad,  they  were  fed  upon  honey  and  water,  or 
upon  figs  boiled  in  must  and  pounded  into  a  paste. 

The  honey  harvest  {mellatio,  mellis  vindemia, 
castratio  alvorum,  dies  castrandi,  iiAfouns),  ac- 
cording to  Varro,  took  place  three  times  a  year, 
but  more  usually  twice  only,  in  June  and  October; 
on  the  first  visitation  four-fifths,  at  the  second  two- 
thirds  of  the  honey  was  abstracted ;  but  these  pro- 
portions varied  much  according  to  the  season,  and 
the  strength  of  the  particular  hive.  The  system 
pursued  was  very  simple :  the  moveable  top  was 
taken  off,  or  a  door  contrived  in  the  side  opened, 
the  bees  were  driven  away  by  a  smoking  apparatus, 
and  the  mellarius  cut  out  with  peculiarly  formed 
knives  as  much  of  the  contents  as  he  thought  fit. 

The  comb  {/amis,  mjpfov),  which  was  the  product 
of  their  industry,  was  composed  of  wax  {cera,itripbs) 
formed  into  hexagonal  cells  {sex  angiitis  cello),  the 
geometrical  advantages  of  which  were  soon  dis- 
covered by  mathematicians,  containing  for  the  most 
part  honey  {met,  p&i),  but  also  the  more  solid 
sweet  substance  commonly  called  bee-bread  {pro- 
polis, irp6iro\is),  the  classical  name  being  derived, . 
it  is  said,  from  the  circumstance  that  it  is  found  in 
greatest  abundance  near  the  entrance.  The  combs 
were  cemented  together,  and  the  crevices  in  the 
hive  daubed  over  with  a  glutinous  gum,  the  erithace 
{ipMicri)  of  Varro  and  his  Greek  authorities, 
which  seems  to  be  the  same  with  what  is  else- 
where termed  melligo  (/«A.fTayta), 

Columella  and  Palladius  describe  ingenious  plans 
for  getting  possession  of  wild  swarms  {apes  st/lves- 
tres,  ferae,  rusticae,  as  opposed  to  urbanae,  cicures)  \ 
and  Pliny  notices  the  humble  bees  which  con- 
structed their  nests  in  the  ground,  but  seems  to 
suppose  that  they  were  peculiar  to  a  district  in 
Asia  Minor.  The  marks  which  distinguish  the 
varieties  of  the  domestic  species  will  be  found  de- 
tailed by  the  different  authorities  quoted  below. 
(Aristot.  Hist.  Anim.  v.  ix  ;  Aelian.  de  Anim.  i. 
59,  60,  v.  10, 11 ;  Var.  ii.  5,  iii.  3, 16 ;  Virg.  Georg. 
iv.  ;  Colum.  ix.  3.  &c,  xi.  2  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xi.  5, 
&c. ;  Pallad.  i.  37—39,  iv.  15,  v.  8,  vi.  10,  vii.  7, 
ix.  7,  xi  13,  xii.  8.) 

Snails  {cochleae).  Certain  species  of  snails  were 
favourite  articles  of  food  among  the  Romans,  and 
were  used  also  medicinally  in  diseases  of  the  lungs 
and  intestines.  The  kinds  most  prized  were  those 
from  Reate,  which  were  small  and  white  j  those 
from  Africa  of  middling  size,  and  very  fruitful ; 
those  called  solitanae,  also  from  Africa,  larger  than 
the  former  ;  and  those  from  Illyria,  which  were  the 
largest  of  alL  The  place  where  they  were  preserved 
{cochlearium)  was  sheltered  from  the  sun,  kept 
moist,  and  not  covered  over,  nor  walled  in,  but 
surrounded  by  water,  which  prevented  the  escape 
of  the  inmates  who  were  very  prolific,  and  required 
nothing  except  a  few  laurel  leaves  and  a  little 
bran.  They  were  fattened  by  shutting  them  up 
in  a  jar  smeared  with  boiled  must  and  flour,  and 
perforated  with  holes  to  admit  air.     It  has  beet 
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recorded  that  an  individual  named  Fulvius  Hir- 
pinus  constructed,  near  Tarquinii,  the  first  coch- 
learium  ever  formed  in  Italy,  a  short  time  before 
the  civil  war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey.  (Varr. 
iii.  14  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  ix.  56,  xxx.  7,  15  ;  comp. 
Sallust.  Jug.  93.) 

Dormice  (glires)  were  regarded  as  articles  of 
such  luxury  that  their  use  as  food  was  forbidden 
in  the  sumptuary  laws  of  the  more  rigid  censors  ; 
but,  notwithstanding,  a  glirarium  became  a  com- 
mon appendage  to  a  villa.  It  was  a  small  space 
of  ground  surrounded  with  a  smooth  wall  of  polished 
or  stuccoed  stone,  planted  with  acorn-bearing  trees 
to  yield  food,  and  containing  holes  (cam)  for  rear- 
ing the  young.  They  were  fattened  up  in  earthen 
jars  (dolia)  of  a  peculiar  construction,  upon  chest- 
nuts, walnuts,  and  acorns.  (Varr.  iii.  15  ;  Plin. 
H.  N.  ix.  57  ;  comp.  Martial,  iii.  58,  xiii.  59  ; 
Petron.  31 ;  Amm.  Marc,  xxviii.  4.) 

II.  b.  Piscinae. 
Lastly,  we  may  say  a  few  words  upon  artificial 
fish  ponds,  which  were  of  two  kinds — freshwater 
ponds    (piscinae  dukes),   and   salt   water    ponds 
(piscinae  salsae  s.  maritvmae). 

The  former,  from  an  early  period,  had  frequently 
been  attached  to  ordinary  farms,  and  proved  a 
source  of  gain  ;  the  latter  were  unknown  until  the 
last  half  century  of  the  republic,  were  mere  ob- 
jects of  luxury,  and  were  confined  for  the  most  part 
to  the  richest  members  of  the  community,  to  many 
of  whom,  such  as  Hirrus,  Philippus,  Lucullus,  and 
Hortensius,  who  are  sneeringly  termed  piscinarii 
by  Cicero,  they  became  objects  of  intense  interest. 
These  receptacles  were  constructed  at  a  vast  cost 
on  the  sea-coast,  a  succession  being  frequently 
formed  for  different  kinds  of  fish,  and  the  most 
ingenious  and  elaborate  contrivances  provided  for 
the  admission  of  the  tide  at  particular  periods,  and 
for  regulating  the  temperature  of  the  water  ;  large 
sums  were  paid  for  the  stock  with  which  they 
were  filled,  consisting  chiefly  of  mullets  and  mu- 
raenae  ;  and  a  heavy  expense  was  incurred  in 
maintaining  them,  for  fishermen  were  regularly 
employed  to  catch  small  fry  for  their  food,  and 
when  the  weather  did  not  permit  such  supplies  to 
be  procured,  salt  anchovies  and  the  like  were 
purchased  in  the  market.  For  the  most  part  they 
yielded  no  return  whatever,  during  the  lifetime  at 
least  of  the  proprietors,  for  the  inmates  were  re- 
garded as  pete,  and  frequently  became  so  tame  as 
to  answer  to  the  voice  and  eat  from  the  hand. 
When  sales  did  take  place  the  prices  were  very 
high.  Thus  Hirrus,  who,  on  one  occasion,  lent 
Caesar  6,000  muraenae,  at  a  subsequent  period 
obtained  4,000,000  of  sesterces  (upwards  of 
30,000?.)  for  an  ordinary  villa,  chiefly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  ponds  and  the  quantity  of  fish  they 
contained. 

A  certain  Sergius  Orata,  a  short  time  before  the 
Marsic  War,  formed  artificial  oyster-beds  (vivaria 
ostrearum)  from  which  he  obtained  a  large  revenue. 
He  first  asserted  and  established  the  superiority  of 
the  shell-fish  from  the  Lucrine  Lake,  which  have 
always  maintained  their  celebrity,  although  under 
the  empire  less  esteemed  than  those  from  Britain. 
(Varr.  R.  R.  iii.  17  ;  Colum.  viii.  16,  17  ;  Plin. 
H.  N.  ix.  54, 55  ;  Cic.  ad  Att.  i.  19.) 

Of  modern  treatises  connected  with  the  subject 
»f  this  article  the  most  important  is  Dickson's 

Husbandry  of  the  Ancients,"  3  vols.  8vo.  1788, 
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the  work  of  a  Scotch  clergyman,  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  practical  details  of  agriculture 
and  who  had  studied  the  Latin  writers  with  great 
care,  but  whose  scholarship  was  unfortunately  so 
imperfect  that  he  was  in  many  instances  unable  to 
interpret  correctly  their  expressions.  Many  use- 
ful and  acute  observations  will  be  found  in  the 
"  Economie  Politique  des  Romains  "  by  Dureau 
de  la  Malle,  2  tomes,  8vo.  Paris,  1840,  but  he  also 
is  far  from  being  accurate,  and  he  is  embarrassed 
throughout  by  very  erroneous  views  with  regard  to 
the  rate  of  interest  among  the  Romans,  and  by  the 
singular  misconception  that  from  the  expulsion  of 
the  kings  until  the  end  of  the  second  Punic  war, 
the  law  forbade  any  Roman  citizen  to  possess  more 
than  7  jugers  of  land.  (Vol.  ii.  p.  2.)  Those  who 
desire  to  compare  the  agriculture  of  modern  Italy 
with  ancient  usages  will  do  well  to  consult  Arthur 
Young's  "  Travels  in  Italy,"  and  the  Appendix  of 
Symonds  ;  the  "  Agriculture  Toscane  "  of  J.  C.  L. 
Simonde,  8vo.  Geneve,  1801 ;  and  "Lettres  dcrites 
d'ltalie  a  Charles  Pictet  par  M.  Lullin  de  Cha- 
teauvieux."  8vo.  Paris.  2nd  ed.  1820.     [W.  R.] 

AGRIMENSO'RES.  At  the  foundation  of  a 
colony  and  the  assignation  of  lands  the  auspicia 
were  taken,  for  which  purpose  the  presence  of  the 
augur  was  necessary.  But  the  business  of  the 
augur  did  not  extend  beyond  the  religious  part  of 
the  ceremony:  the  division  and  measurement  of 
the  land  were  made  by  professional  measurers. 
These  were  the  Finitores  mentioned  in  the  early 
writers  (Cic.  c.  Rullum,  ii.  13  ;  Plautus,  Poenalus, 
Prolog.  49),  who  in  the  later  periods  were  called 
Mensores  and  Agrimensores.  The  business  of  a 
Finitor  could  only  be  done  by  a  free  man,  and 
the  honourable  nature  of  his  office  is  indicated  by 
the  rule  that  there  was  no  bargain  for  his  services, 
but  he  received  his  pay  in  the  form  of  a  gift. 
These  Finitores  appear  also  to  have  acted  as  judices, 
under  the  name  of  arbitri,  in  those  disputes  about 
boundaries  which  were  purely  of  a  technical,  not  a 
legal,  character. 

Under  the  empire  the  observance  of  the  auspices 
in  the  fixing  of  camps  and  the  establishment  of 
military  colonies  was  less  regarded,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Agrimensores  was  reduced  to  a  system 
by  Julius  Frontinus,  Hyginus,  Siculus  Flaccns,  and 
other  Gromatic  writers,  as  they  are  sometimes 
termed.  As  to  the  meaning  of  the  term  Groma, 
and  the  derived  words,  see  Facciolati,  Lexicon,  and 
the  Index  to  Goesius,  Rei  Agrariae  Scriptores. 
The  teachers  of  geometry  in  the  large  cities  of  the 
empire  used  to  give  practical  instruction  on  the 
system  of  gromatice.  This  practical  geometry  was 
one  of  the  liberalia  stndia  (Dig.  50.  tit.  13.  s.  1)  ; 
but  the  professors  of  geometry  and  the  teachers  of 
law  were  not  exempted  from  the  obligation  of  being 
tutores,  and  from  other  such  burdens  (Frag.  Vat. 
§  150),  a  fact  which  shows  the  subordinate  rank 
which  the  teachers  of  elementary  science  then  held. 

The  Agrimensor  could  mark  out  the  limits  of 
the  centuriae,and  restore  the  boundaries  where  they 
were  confused,  but  he  could  not  assign  (assignare) 
without  a  commission  from  the  emperor.  Military 
persons  of  various  classes  are  also  sometimes  men- 
tioned as  practising  surveying,  and  settling  disputes 
about  boundaries.  The  lower  rank  of  the  profes- 
sional Agrimensor,  as  contrasted  with  the  Finitor 
of  earlier  periods,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
imperial  period  there  might  be  a  contract  with  an 
Agrimensor  for  paying  him  for  his  services. 
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The  Agrimensor  of  the  later  period  was  merely 
employed  in  disputes  as  to  the  boundaries  of  pro- 
perties. The  foundation  of  colonies  and  the  as- 
signation of  lands  were  now  less  common,  though 
we  read  of  colonies  being  established  to  a  late 
period  of  the  empire,  and  the  boundaries  of  the 
lands  must  have  been  set  out  in  due  form.  (Hy- 
ginus,  p.  177,  ed.  Goes.)  Those  who  marked  out 
the  ground  in  camps  for  the  soldiers*  tents  are  also 
called  Mensores,  but  they  were  military  men.  (Ve- 
getius,  De  Re  MUitari,  ii.  7.)  The  functions  of 
the  Agrimensor  are  shown  by  a  passage  of  Hyginus 
(De  Controvert,  p.  1 70) :  in  all  questions  as  to  deter- 
mining boundaries  by  means  of  the  marks  (signa), 
the  area  of  surfaces,  and  explaining  maps  and  plans, 
the  services  of  the  Agrimensor  were  required :  in 
all  questions  that  concerned  property,  right  of  road, 
enjoyment  of  water,  and  other  easements  (servitutes) 
they  were  not  required,  for  these  were  purely  legal 
questions.  Generally,  therefore,  they  were  either 
employed  by  the  parties  themselves  to  settle 
boundaries,  or  they  received  their  instructions  for 
that  purpose  from  a  judex.  In  this  capacity  they 
were  advocati.  But  they  also  acted  as  judices, 
and  could  give  a  final  decision  in  that  class  of 
smaller  questions  which  concerned  the  quinque 
pedes  of  the  Mamilia  Lex  [Lex  Mamilia],  as  ap- 
pears from  Frontinus  (pp.  63,  75,  ed.  Goes.).  Under 
the  Christian  emperors  the  name  Mensores  was 
changed  into  Agrimensores  to  distinguish  them 
from  another  class  of  Mensores,  who  are  mentioned 
in  the  codes  of  Theodosius  and  Justinian  (vi.  34, 
xii.  28).  By  a  rescript  of  Constantine  and  Con- 
stans  (a.  d.  344)  the  teachers  and  learners  of 
geometry  received  immunity  from  civil  burdens. 
According  to  a  constitution  of  Theodosius  and  Va- 
Ientinian  (a.  d.  440)  as  given  in  the  collection  of 
Goesius  (p.  344),  they  received  jurisdiction  in  ques- 
tions of  Alluvio  ;  but  Rudorff  observes,  "  that  the 
decisive  words  '  ut  judicio  agrimensoris  finiatur,' 
and  '  haec  agrimensorum  semper  esse  judicia '  are  a 
spurious  addition,  which  is  not  found  either  in  Nov. 
Theod.  Tit.  20,  nor  in  L.  3.  C.  De  Alluv.  (Cod. 
Just.  vii.  tit.  41)."  According  to  another  constitu- 
tion of  the  same  emperors,  the  Agrimensor  was  to 
receive  an  aureus  from  each  of  any  three  border- 
ing proprietors  whose  boundaries  he  settled,  and  if 
he  set  a  limes  right  between  proprietors,  he  re- 
ceived an  aureus  for  each  twelfth  part  of  the  pro- 
perty through  which  he  restored  the  limes.  Fur- 
ther, by  another  constitution  of  the  same  emperors 
(Goesius,  p.  343),  the  young  Agrimensores  were  to 
be  called  "  clarissimi "  while  they  were  students, 
and  when  they  began  to  practise  their  profession, 
spectabiles.  All  this,  which  is  repeated  by  modern 
writers,  is  utterly  incredible.  (Rudorff,  p.  420, 
&c,  and  the  notes.) 

(Rudorff,  Ueter  die  Feldmesser,  Zeitschrift  fur 
Geschicht.  Rechtsw.  vol.  x.  p.  4 12,  a  clear  and  exact 
exposition ;  Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.  appendix  2  ;  Bureau 
de  la  M&HetEconomie  Politique  des  Remains,  vol.  i. 
p.  179  ;  the  few  remarks  of  the  last  writer  are  of 
no  value.)  [G.  L.] 

AGRIO'NIA  (aypu&via),  a  festival  which  was 
celebrated  at  Orchomenus,  in  Boeotia,  in  honour  of 
Dionysus,  surnamed  'Aypuivios.  It  appears  from 
Plutarch  (Quaest.  Rum.  102),  that  this  festival  was 
solemnised  during  the  night  only  by  women  and 
the  priests  of  Dionysus.  It  consisted  of  a  kind  of 
game,  in  which  the  women  for  a  long  time  acted  as 
if  seeking  Dionysus,  and  at  last  called  out  to  one 
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another  that  he  had  escaped  to  the  MuseB,  and  had 
concealed  himself  with  them.  After  this  they  pre- 
pared a  repast ;  and  having  enjoyed  it,  amused 
themselves  with  solving  riddles.  This  festival  was 
remarkable  for  a  feature  which  proves  its  great 
antiquity.  Some  virgins,  who  were  descended  from 
the  Minyans,  and  who  probably  used  to  assemble 
around  the  temple  on  the  occasion,  fled  and  were 
followed  by  the  priest  armed  with  a  sword,  who 
was  allowed  to  kill  the  one  whom  he  first  caught 
This  sacrifice  of  a  human  being,  though  originally 
it  must  have  formed  a  regular  part  of  the  festival, 
seems  to  have  been  avoided  in  later  times.  One 
instance,  however,  occurred  in  the  days  of  Plutarch, 
(Quaest.  Graec.  38.)  But  as  the  priest  who  had 
killed  the  woman  was  afterwards  attacked  by  dis- 
ease, and  several  extraordinary  accidents  occurred 
to  the  Minyans,  the  priest  and  his  family  were 
deprived  of  their  official  functions.  The  festival, 
as  well  as  its  name,  is  said  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  daughters  of  Minyas,  who,  after  having 
for  a  long  time  resisted  the  Bacchanalian  fury,  were 
at  length  seized  by  an  invincible  desire  of  eating 
human  flesh.  They  therefore  cast  lots  on  their 
own  children,  and  as  Hippasus,  son  of  Leucippe, 
became  the  destined  victim,  they  killed  and  ate 
him,  whence  the  women  belonging  to  that  race 
were  at  the  time  of  Plutarch  still  called  the 
destroyers  (o\uai  or  oioAaiai)  and  the  men 
mourners  (iJ<oAoeij).  (Miiller,  Die  Minyer,  p.  166. 
&c.  j  K.  F.  Hermann,  Lehrbuch  d.  gottesdienstlichen 
Alterthwmer  d.  Grieehen,  §  63.  n.  13.)       [L.  S.] 

AGRO'NOMI  (&.ypop6/iot),  are  described  by 
Aristotle  as  the  country  police,  whose  duties  cor- 
responded in  most  respects  to  those  of  the  astynomi 
in  the  city  [Astynomi],  and  who  performed  nearly 
the  same  duties  as  the  hylori  (i\mpoi).  (Polit.  vi. 
5.)  Aristotle  does  not  inform  us  in  what  state 
they  existed  ;  but  from  the  frequent  mention  of 
them  by  Plato,  it  appears  probable  that  they  he- 
longed  to  Attica.  (Plat.  Legg.  vi.  pp.  617,  618  j 
Timaeus,  Lex.  s.  v.  and  Ruhnken's  note,  in  which 
several  passages  are  quoted  from  Plato.) 

AGRO'TERAS  THU'SIA  (byporepas  ftuirio), 
a  festival  celebrated  every  year  at  Athens  in  honour 
of  Artemis,  surnamed  Agrotera  (from  &ypa,  chase). 
It  was  solemnized,  according  to  Plutarch  (De  Ma- 
lign. Herod.  26),  on  the  sixth  of  the  month  of 
Boedromion,  and  consisted  in  a  sacrifice  of  500 
goats,  which  continued  to  be  offered  in  the  time  of 
Xenophon.  (Xenoph.  Andb.  iii.  2.  §  12.)  Aelian 
(  V.  H.  ii.  25)  places  the  festival  on  the  sixth  day 
of  Thargelion,  and  says  that  300  goats  were  sacri- 
ficed ;  but  as  the  battle  of  Marathon  which  gave 
rise  to  this  solemn  sacrifice,  occurred  on  the  sixth 
of  Boedromion,  Aelian's  statement  appears  to  bo 
wrong.  (Plut.  De  Glor.  AtJum.  7.) 

This  festival  is  said  to  have  originated  in  the 
following  manner: — When  the  Persians  invaded 
Attica,  Callimachus,  the  polemarch,  or,  according  to 
others,  Miltiades,  made  a  vow  to  sacrifice  to  Artemis 
Agrotera  as  many  goats  as  there  should  be  enemies 
slain  at  Marathon.  But  when  the  number  of  enemies 
slain  was  so  great,  that  an  equal  number  of  goati 
could  not  be  found  at  once,  the  Athenians  decreed 
that  500  should  be  sacrificed  every  year.  This  ii 
the  statement  made  by  Xenophon ;  but  other  an- 
cient authors  give  different  accounts.  The  Scholiast 
on  Aristoph.  (Eqv.it.  666)  relates  that  the  Athe- 
nians, before  the  battle,  promised  to  sacrifice  to 
Artemis  one  ox  for  every  enemy  slain  j  but  when 
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the  number  of  oxen  could  not  be  procured,  they 
substituted  an  equal  number  of  goats.      [L.  S.] 

AGYRMUS  (&yvp/iis).     [Eleusinia.] 

AGYRTAE  (hryiprai),  mendicant  priests,  who 
were  accustomed  to  travel  through  the  different 
towns  of  Greece,  soliciting  alms  for  the  gods  whom 
they  served.  These  priests  carried,  either  on  their 
shoulders  or  on  beasts  of  burthen,  images  of  their 
respective  deities.  They  appear  to  have  been  of 
Oriental  origin,  and  were  chiefly  connected  with 
the  worship  of  Isis,  Opis  and  Arge  (Herod,  iv.  35), 
and  especially  of  the  great  mother  of  the  gods  ; 
whence  they  were  called  fiTirpayiprat.  They  were 
generally  speaking,  persons  of  the  lowest  and  most 
abandoned  character.  They  undertook  to  inflict 
some  grievous  bodily  injury  on  the  enemy  of  any 
individual  who  paid  them  for  such  services,  and 
also  promised,  for  a  small  sum  of  money,  to  obtain 
forgiveness  from  the  gods  whom  they  served,  for 
any  sins  which  either  the  individual  himself  or 
his  ancestors  had  committed.  (Plat.  Rep.  ii.  p. 
364,  b. ;  Plut.  Superst.  c.  3  ;  Zosim.  i.  1 1  ;  Max. 
Tyr.  idx.  3  ;  Athen.  vi.  p.  266,  d  ;  Origen,  c.  Cels. 
i.  p.  8;  Phil.  Leg.  ii.  p.  792 ;  Ruhnken,  ad  Timaei 
Lex.  s.  w.  iyelpovffav  and  iirayuyat ;  K.  F.  Her- 
mann, Lehrbuch  d.  gottesdiensUichen  AUerthumer  d. 
Griechen,  §  42,  n.  13.) 

These  mendicant  priests  came  into  Italy,  but  at 
what  time  is  uncertain,  together  with  the  worship 
of  the  gods  whom  they  served.  (Cic.  De  Leg.  ii. 
1 6;  Heindorff,  ad  Hor.  Serm.  i.  2.  2.) 

AHE'NUM.     [Abnbm.] 

AIKIAS  DIKE  (alictas  8(ktj),  an  action  brought 
at  Athens,  before  the  court  of  the  Forty  (ol  t«t- 
TapaKovra),  against  any  individual,  who  had  struck 
a  citizen  of  the  state.  Any  citizen,  who  had  been 
thus  insulted,  might  proceed  in  two  ways  against 
the  offending  party,  either  by  the  cuiclas  Si'kt), 
which  was  a  private  action,  or  by  the  ilGpews  ypa<pii, 
which  was  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a  public 
prosecution,  since  the  state  was  considered  to  be 
wronged  in  an  injury  done  to  any  citizen.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  principle  of  the  Athenian 
law,  to  give  an  individual,  who  had  been  injured, 
more  than  one  mode  of  obtaining  redress.  If  the 
plaintiff  brought  it  as  a  private  suit,  the  defendant 
would  only  be  condemned  to  pay  a  fine,  which  the 
plaintiff  received  ;  but  if  the  cause  was  brought 
as  a  public  suit,  the  accused  might  be  punished 
even  with  death,  and  if  condemned  to  pay  a  fine, 
the  latter  went  to  the  state. 

It  was  necessary  to  prove  two  facts  in  bringing 
the  aixias  Si'kt)  before  the  Forty.  First,  That  the 
defendant  had  struck  the  plaintiff,  who  must  have 
been  a  free  man,  with  the  intention  of  insulting 
him  (ty  iiSpei),  which,  however,  was  always  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  the  intention,  unless  the  de- 
fendant could  prove  that  he  only  struck  the  plain- 
tiff in  joke.  Thus  Ariston,  after  proving  that  he 
had  been  struck  by  Conon,  tells  the  judges  that 
Conon  will  attempt  to  show  that  he  had  only 
struck  him  in  play.  (Dem.  c.  Canon,  p.  1261.) 
Secondly,  It  was  necessary  to  prove  that  the  de- 
fendant struck  the  plaintiff  first,  and  did  not  merely 
return  the  blows  which  had  been  given  by  the 
plaintiff  (&pxelv  XeiP®v  gSIkgh',  or  merely  adticaiv 
ipxetv,  Dem.  o.  Euerg.  pp.  1141,  1151.) 

In  this  action,  the  sum  of  money  to  be  paid  by 
the  defendant  as  damages  was  not  fixed  by  the  laws ; 
but  the  plaintiff  assessed  the  amount  according  to 
the  injury,  which  he  thought  he  had  received,  and 
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the  judges  determined  on  the  justice  of  the  claim. 
It  was  thus  an  assessed  action,  and  resembled  the 
procedure  in  public  causes.  The  orations  of  De- 
mosthenes against  Conon,  and  of  Isocrates  against 
Lochites,  were  spoken  in  an  action  of  this  kind,  and 
both  of  these  have  come  down  to  us  ;  and  there 
were  two  orations  of  Lysias,  which  are  lost,  relating 
to  the  same  action,  namely,  against  Theopompus 
and  Hippocrates.  (Harpocrat.  $.  v.  cuVias ;  Meier, 
Alt.  Process,  p.  547,  &c.  ;  Bockh,  Publ.  Earn,  of 
Athens,  pp.  352, 364,  372,  374,  2nd  ed.) 

AITHOUSA  (nWovaa),  a  word  only  used  by 
Homer,  is  probably  for  aWovcra  prod,  a  portico  ex- 
posed to  the  sun.  From  the  passages  in  which  it 
occurs,  it  seems  to  denote  a  covered  portico,  opening 
on  to  the  court  of  the  house,  av\4),  in  front  of  the 
vestibule,  irp6$upov.  Thus  a  chariot,  leaving  the 
house,  is  described  as  passing  out  of  the  irp68vpov 
and  the  ateowra.  (II,  xxiv.  323  ;  Od.  iii.  493,  xv. 
146,  191.).  The  word  is  used  also  in  the  plural, 
to  describe  apparently  the  porticoes  which  sur- 
rounded the  aiiX-li.  (II.  vi.  243  ;  Od.  viii.  57.) 
It  was  in  such  a  portico  that  guests  were  lodged 
for  the  night.  (Od.  iii.  399,  vii.  345).  It  was 
also  the  place  of  reception  for  people  flocking  to  the 
palace  on  a  public  occasion  (II.  xxiv.  239  ;  Od. 
viii.  57)  ;  and  hence  perhaps  the  epithet  ipiSomos, 
which  Homer  usually  connects  with  it.     [P.  S.] 

ALA,  a  part  of  a  Roman  house.     [Domus.] 

ALA,  ALARES,  ALA'RII.  These  words, 
like  all  other  terms  connected  with  Roman  war- 
fare, were  used  in  different  or  at  least  modified 
acceptations  at  different  periods. 

Ala,  which  literally  means  a  tiling,  was  from  the 
earliest  epochs  employed  to  denote  the  wing  of  an 
army,  and  this  signification  it  always  retained,  but 
in  process  of  time  was  frequently  used  in  a  re- 
stricted sense. 

1.  When  a  Roman  army  was  composed  of 
Roman  citizens  exclusively,  the  flanks  of  the  in- 
fantry when  drawn  up  in  battle  array  were  covered 
on  the  right  and  left  by  the  cavalry  ;  and  hence 
Ala  denoted  the  body  of  horse  which  was  attached 
to  and  served  along  with  the  foot-soldiers  of  the 
legion.  (See  Cincius,  de  Re  MUitari,  who,  al- 
though he  flourished  b.  c.  200,  is  evidently  ex- 
plaining in  the  passage  quoted  by  Aulus  Gellius, 
xvi.  4,  the  original  acceptation  of  the  term.) 

2.  When,  at  a  later  date,  the  Roman  armies 
were  composed  partly  of  Roman  citizens  and  partly 
of  Socii,  either  Latini  or  Italici,  it  became  the 
practice  to  marshall  the  Roman  troops  in  the  centre 
of  the  battle  line  and  the  Socii  upon  the  wings. 
Hence  ala  and  alarii  denoted  the  contingent  fur- 
nished by  the  allies,  both  horse  and  foot,  and  the 
two  divisions  were  distinguished  as  desctera  ala  and 
sinistra  ala.  (Liv.  xxvii.  2,  xxx.  21,  xxxi.  21  ; 
Lips,  de  Milit.  Rom.  ii.  dial.  7.  We  find  in  Liv. 
x.  40,  the  expression  cum  cohortibus  alariis,  and  in 
x.  43,  D.  Brutum  Scaevam  legatum  cum  legume 
prima  et  decern  cohortibus  alariis  equitatuque  ire 
....  Jussit.) 

3.  When  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  Italy 
had  been  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  Roman 
citizens  the  terms  alarii,  cohortes  alariae  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  foreign  troops  serving  along  with  the 
Roman  armies.  In  Caesar  (B.  G.  i.  51)  we  see  the 
Alarii  expressly  distinguished  from  the  legionarii, 
and  we  find  the  phrase  (B.  C.  i.  73)  cohortes  alariae 
et  kgianariae,  while  Cicero  (adFam.  ii.  17)  speaks 
of  the  Alarii  Transpadani. 
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4.  Lastly,  under  the  empire,  the  term  ala  was 
applied  to  regiments  of  horse,  raised  it  would  seem 
with  very  few  exceptions  in  the  provinces,  serving 
apart  from  the  legions  and  the  cavalry  of  the  le- 
gions. It  is  to  troops  of  this  description  that 
Tacitus  refers  when  {Ann.  xv.  10)  he  mentions 
Alares  Pannonii  robur  equilatus. 

Some  further  details  on  this  subject  are  given 
under  Exercitus.  [W.  R.] 

ALABARCHES  (aXaSdpxris),  appears  to  have 
been  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  Jews  at  Alexandria ; 
but  whose  duties,  as  far  as  the  government  was 
concerned,  chiefly  consisted  in  raising  and  paying 
the  taxes.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  18.  §  1,  xix.  5. 
§  1,  xx.  S.  §  2;  Euseb.  H.  E.  ii.  5.)  Hence,  Ci- 
cero (ad  Ait.  ii.  17)  calls  Pompey  alabarches  from 
his  raising  the  taxes.  The  etymology  of  this  word 
is  altogether  uncertain,  and  has  given  rise  to  great 
disputes  ;  some  modern  writers  propose,  but  with- 
out sufficient  reason,  to  change  it,  in  all  the  pas- 
sages in  which  it  occurs,  into  arabarches.  The 
question  is  fully  discussed  by  Sturzius.  (De  Dia- 
lect. Macedon.  et  Alexandrin.  p.  65,  &c.) 

ALABASTRUM  and  ALABASTER  (o\d- 
Saarpov,  i.\dSaa'Tpos),  a  box  or  vase  for  holding 
perfumes  and  ointments ;  so  called  because  they 
were  originally  made  of  alabaster,  of  which  the 
variety,  called  onyx-alabaster,  was  usually  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xiii.  2.  s.  3, 
xxxvi.  8.  s.  12.)  They  were,  however,  subse- 
quently made  of  other  materials,  as,  for  instance, 
gold  (xpvtreta  aKaGaffrpa).  Such  vases  are  first 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  (iii.  20),  who  speaks  of 
an  "  alabaster-box  of  perfumed  ointment "  (p.ipov 
a\d§a<TTpov),  as  one  of  the  presents  sent  by 
Cambyses  to  the  Ethiopian  king  ;  and  after  his 
time  they  occur  both  in  Greek  and  Roman  writers. 
(Aristoph.  Acharn.  1053  ;  Aelian,  V.  H.  xii.  18  ; 
Martial,  xi.  8  ;  Matth.  xxvi.  7 ;  Mark,  xiv.  3 ; 
Luke,  vii.  37.)  These  vessels  were  of  a  tapering 
shape,  and  very  often  had  a  long  narrow  neck, 
which  was  sealed ;  so  that  when  the  woman  in  the 
Gospels  is  said  to  break  the  alabaster-box  of  oint- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  anointing  Christ,  it  ap- 
pears probable  that  she  only  broke  the  extremity 
of  the  neck,  which  was  thus  closed. 

ALABASTRI'TES.     [Alabaster.] 

ALAEA  ('A\a?a),  games  which  were  annually 
celebrated  at  the  festival  of  Athena,  surnamed 
Alea,  near  Tegea,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
magnificent  temple  of  the  same  goddess.  (Paus. 
riii.  47.  $  3.)  [L.  S.] 

ALA'RII.    [Ala.] 

ALAUDA,  a  Gaulish  word,  the  prototype  of 
the  modern  French  Alouette,  denoting  a  small 
crested  bird  of  the  lark  kind  which  the  Latins  in 
allusion  to  its  tuft  denominated  Galerita.  The 
name  alauda  was  bestowed  by  Julius  Caesar  on  a 
legion  of  picked  men,  which  he  raised  at  his  own 
expence  among  the  inhabitants  of  Transalpine 
Gaul,  about  the  year  b.  c.  65,  not  as  erroneously 
asserted  by  Gibbon,  during  the  civil  war  ;  which 
he  equipped  and  disciplined  after  the  Roman 
fashion  ;  and  on  which  in  a  body,  he  at  a  sub- 
sequent period  bestowed  the  freedom  of  the  state. 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  first  example  of  a 
regular  Roman  legion  levied  in  a  foreign  country 
and  composed  of  barbarians.  The  designation  was, 
in  all  probability,  applied  from  a  plume  upon  the 
helmet,  resembling  the  "  apex "  of  the  bird  in 
question,  or  from  the  general  shape  and  appearance 
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of  the  head-piece.  Cicero  in  a  letter  to  Atticus, 
written  in  B.  c.  44,  states  that  he  had  received  in. 
telligence  that  Antonius  was  marching  upon  the 
city  "  cum  legione  alaudarum,"  and  from  the 
Philippics  we  learn  that  by  the  Lex  Judicium  of 
Antonius  even  the  common  soldiers  of  this  corps 
(Alaudae —  manipulares  ex  legione  Alaudarum) 
were  privileged  to  act  as  judices  upon  criminal 
trials,  and  enrolled  along  with  the  veterans  in  the 
third  decuria  of  judices,  avowedly,  if  we  can  trust 
the  orator,  that  the  framer  of  the  law  and  his 
friends  might  have  functionaries  in  the  courts  of 
justice  upon  whose  support  they  could  depend. 

That  the  legion  Alauda,  was  numbered  V.  is 
proved  by  several  inscriptions,  one  of  them  be- 
longing to  the  age  of  Domitian  in  honour  of  a  cer- 
tain Cn.  Domitius,  who  among  many  other  titles  is 
styled  trie.  mil.  leg.  v.  alaudae.  It  had 
however  disappeared  from  the  army  list  in  the 
time  of  Dion  Cassius,  that  is,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
third  century,  for  the  historian,  when  giving  a  cata- 
logue of  such  of  the  twenty-three  or  twenty-five 
legions  which  formed  the  establishment  of  Augustus, 
as  existed  when  he  wrote,  makes  no  mention  of  any 
fifth  legion  except  the  Quinta  Macedonica.  (Sueton. 
Jul.  24  ;  Caesar,  B.  C.  i.  39  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xi.  44  ; 
Cic.  Philip,  i.  8.  §  20,  v.  5.  §  12,  xiii.  2.  §  3, 18. 
§  37  ;  Gruter,  Corp.  Inscrip.  Lot.  ccooiil  1, 
dxliv.  2,  dxlix.  4,  dlix.  7  j  Orelli,  Inserip. 
Lat.  n.  773.)  [W.  R] 

ALBOGALE'RUS.     [Apex.] 

ALBUM  is  defined  to  be  a  tablet  of  any  mate- 
rial on  which  the  praetor's  edicts,  and  the  rules 
relating  to  actions  and  interdicts,  were  written. 
[Edictum.]  The  tablet  was  put  up  in  a  public 
place  in  Rome,  in  order  that  all  persons  might 
have  notice  of  its  contents.  According  to  some 
authorities,  the  album  was  so  called,  because  it  was 
either  a  white  material,  or  a  material  whitened, 
and  of  course  the  writing  would  be  a  different 
colour.  According  to  other  authorities,  it  was  so 
called  because  the  writing  was  in  white  letters. 
If  any  person  wilfully  altered  or  erased  (raserit, 
corruperit,  mutaverit)  any  thing  in  the  album,  he 
was  liable  to  an  action  alii  corrupti,  and  to  a  heavy 
penalty.  (Dig.  2.  tit.  i.  s.  7,  9.) 

Probably  the  word  album  originally  meant  any 
tablet  containing  any  thing  of  a  public  nature. 
Thus,  Cicero  informs  us  that  the  Annales  Maximi 
were  written  on  the  album  by  the  pontifex  maxi- 
mus.  (De  Orat.  ii.  12.)  But,  however  this  may 
be,  it  was  in  course  of  time  used  to  signify  a  list 
of  any  public  body  ;  thus  we  find  the  expression, 
album  senatorium,  used  by  Tacitus  (Ann.  iv.  42), 
to  express  the  list  of  senators,  and  corresponding 
to  the  word  leuaoma  used  by  Dion  Cassius  (lv.  3), 
The  phrase  album  decurionum  signifies  the  list  of 
decuriones  whose  names  were  entered  on  the 
album  of  a  municipium,  in  the  order  prescribed 
by  the  lex  municipalis,  so  far  as  the  provisions 
of  the  lex  extended.  (Dig.  50.  tit.  3.)  Album  ju- 
dicum  is  the  list  of  judices.  (Suet  Claud.  16.) 
[Judex.]  *  [G.L.] 

ALCATHOEA  (aA/cafloia).  The  name  o: 
games  celebrated  at  Megara,  in  commemoration  o: 
the  Eleian  hero  Alcathous,  son  of  Pelops,  who  hac 
killed  a  lion  which  had  destroyed  Euippus,  son  o 
King  Megareus.  (Pind.  Isllim.  viii.  148  :  Paus.  i 
42.  §1.)  [L.S.] 

ALEA,  gaming,  or  playing  at  a  game  of  chano 
of  any  kind.     Hence,  alea,  aleator,  a  gamester,  I 
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gambler.     Playing  with  tali  or  tesserae  was  gene- 
rally understood  ;  because  these  were  by  far  the 
most  common  games  of  chance  among  the  Romans. 
[Talus  ;  Tessera.] 

Gaming  was  considered  disreputable  at  Rome  ; 
and  hence  aleator  was  used  as  a  term  of  reproach. 
(Cic.  in  Gat.  ii.  10,  ad  Att.  xiv.  5.)  It  was  also 
forbidden  at  Rome  by  special  laws,  during  the 
times  of  the  republic,  and  under  the  emperors 
(vetita  legibus  alea).  (Hor.  Carm.  iii.  24.  58 ;  Cic. 
Philip,  ii.  23;  Ov.  Trist.  ii.  470,  &c,  Dig.  11. 
tit.  5.)  We  have,  however,  no  express  inform- 
ation as  to  the  time  when  these  laws  were  en- 
acted or  the  exact  provisions  which  they  contained. 
There  are  three  laws  mentioned  in  the  Digest 
{I.  o.)  forbidding  gambling,  the  Leges  Titia,  Pub- 
licia,  and  Cornelia,  and  likewise  a  senatus  con- 
sultum,  and  the  praetor's  edictum.  At  what  time 
the  two  former  laws  were  passed  is  quite  uncer- 
tain ;  but  the  Lex  Cornelia  was  probably  one  of 
the  laws  of  the  dictator  Sulla,  who,  we  know,  made 
several  enactments  to  check  the  extravagance  and 
expense  of  private  persons.  [Sumtus.]  Some 
writers  infer  from  a  passage  of  Plautus  {Mil. 
Glor.  ii.  2.  9)  that  gaming  must  have  been  for- 
bidden by  law  in  his  time ;  but  the  lex  talaria  in 
this  passage  seems  rather  to  refer  to  the  laws  of  the 
game  than  to  any  public  enactment.  Some  modern 
writers,  however,  read  lex  alearia  in  this  passage. 
The  only  kinds  of  gaming  allowed  by  the  law 
were,  first,  playing  at  table  for  the  different  articles 
of  food,  and  playing  for  money  at  games  of 
strength,  such  as  hurling  the  javelin,  running, 
jumping,  boxing,  &c.  (Dig.  I.  e.)  Those  who  were 
convicted  of  gaming  were  condemned  to  pay  four 
times  the  sum  they  had  staked  (Pseudo-Ascon.  in 
Cic.  Div.  §  24.  p.  110.  ed.  Orelli),  and  became  in- 
fames  in  consequence.  We  know  that  infamia 
was  frequently  a  consequence  of  a  judicial  decision 
[Infamia]  ;  and  we  may  infer  that  it  was  in  this 
case  from  the  expression  of  Cicero.  ("  Hominem 
lege,  quae  est  de  alea,  condemnatum,  in  integrum 
restituit,"  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  23.)  Justinian  forbade  all 
gaming  both  in  public  and  in  private.  (Cod.  3.  tit. 
43.)  Games  of  chance  were,  however,  tolerated  in 
the  month  of  December  at  the  Saturnalia,  which  was 
a  period  of  general  relaxation  (Mart.  iv.  14,  v.  84; 
Gell.  xviii.  13;  Suet.  Aug.  71);  and  among  the 
Greeks,  as  well  as  the  Romans,  public  opinion 
allowed  old  men  to  amuse  themselves  in  this 
manner.  (Eurip.  Med.  67  ;  Cic.  Senect.  16.) 
Under  the  empire  gambling  was  carried  to  a  great 
height,  and  the  laws  were  probably  little  more 
than  nominal.  Many  of  the  early  emperors, 
Augustus,  Caligula,  Claudius,  Vitellius,  and  Do- 
mitian,  were  very  fond  of  gaming,  and  set  but  an 
evil  example  to  their  subjects  in  this  matter. 
(Suet.  Aug.  70,  71  ;  Dion  Cass,  lix  22  ;  Suet. 
CW.  41,  Claud.  33;  Dion  Cass.  lx.  2  ;  Suet.  Horn. 
21.)  Professed  gamesters  made  a  regular  study  of 
their  art ;  and  there  were  treatises  on  the  subject, 
among  which  was  a  book  written  by  the  emperor 
Claudius.  (Ov.  Trist.  ii.  471 ;  Suet.  Claud.  33.) 

Alea  sometimes  denotes  the  implement  used  in 
playing,  as  in  the  phrase  jacta  alea  est,  "  the  die 
is  cast,"  uttered  by  Julius  Caesar,  immediately 
before  he  crossed  the  Rubicon  (Suet.  Jul.  32) ;  and 
it  is  often  used  for  chance,  or  uncertainty  in  gene- 
ral. (Hor.  Carm.  ii.  1.  6 ;  Cic.  Div.  ii.  IS.)  Re- 
specting the  enactments  against  gambling,  see 
Rein,  OriminalrecM  der  Romer,  p.  833. 
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ALE  AIA  ('A\4tua),  a  festival  celebrated  to  the 
honour  of  Athena  Alea  at  Tegea  with  games  and 
contests,  of  which  we  find  mention  in  inscriptions. 
(Paus.  viii.  47,  §  3  ;  Krause,  Die  Gr/mnastik  u. 
Agonistik  d.  LTellenen,  pp.  734—736  ;  K.  F.  Her 
mann,  Lehrbuch  d.  gotiesdienstlichen  Alterthumer  d. 
Griechen,  §  51,  n.  11 ;  comp.  Halotia.) 

ALI'CULA  (SAAiJ  or  SAAtjI),  an  upper  dress, 
which  was,  in  all  probability,  identical  with  the 
chlamys,  although  Hesychius  explains  it  as  a  kind 
of  chiton  (Euphor.  Fr.  112,  ap.  Meineke,  Anal. 
Alex.  p.  137  ;  Callim.  Fr.  149,  ap.  Naeke,  Opusc. 
vol.  ii.  p.  86  ;■  Hesych.  s.  v.  ;  Suid.  s.  v.  &?^KtKa 
and  iverjio-i ;  Miiller,  Arch.  d.  Kunst,  §  337,  n.  6; 
Martial,  xii.  83.)  [P.  S.] 

ALIMENTA'RII  PUERI  ET  PUELLAE. 
In  the  Roman  republic,  the  poorer  citizens  were  as- 
sisted by  public  distributions  of  corn,  oil,  and  money, 
which  were  called  congiaria.  [Congiarium.] 
These  distributions  were  not  made  at  stated  periods, 
nor  to  any  but  grown-up  inhabitants  of  Rome.  The 
Emperor  Nerva  was  the  first  who  extended  them  to 
children,  and  Trajan  appointed  them  to  be  made 
every  month,  both  to  orphans  and  to  the  children 
of  poor  parents.  The  children  who  received  them 
were  called  pueri  et  puellae  alzmentarii,  and  also 
(from  the  emperor)  pueri  pucllaeque  Ulpiani;  and 
the  officers  who  administered  the  institution  were 
called  quaestores  pecuniae  alimentariae,  quaestores 
alimentorum,  procuratores  alimentorum,  or  praefecti 
alimentorum. 

The  fragments  of  an  interesting  record  of  an  in- 
stitution of  this  kind  by  Trajan  have  been  found 
at  Velleia,  near  Placentia,  from  which  we  learn 
the  sums  which  were  thus  distributed,  and  the 
means  by  which  the  money  was  raised.  A 
similar  institution  was  founded  by  the  younger 
Pliny,  at  Comum.  (Plin.  Epist.  vii.  18,  i.  8  ;  and 
the  inscription  in  Orelli,  1172.)  Trajan's  benevo- 
lent plans  were  carried  on  upon  a  larger  scale  by 
Hadrian  and  the  Antonines.  Under  Commodus 
and  Pertinax  the  distribution  ceased.  In  the  reign 
of  Alexander  Severus,  we  again  meet  with  alimen- 
tariipueri  and  puellae ,who  were  called  Mammaeani, 
in  honour  of  the  emperor's  mother.  We  learn, 
from  a  decree  of  Hadrian  (Ulp.  in  Dig.  34.  tit.  1. 
s.  14),  that  boys  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  this  in- 
stitution up  to  their  eighteenth,  and  girls  up  to 
their  fourteenth  year  ;  and,  from  an  inscription 
(Fabretti,  235,  619),  that  a  boy  four  years  and 
seven  months  old  received  nine  times  the  ordi- 
nary monthly  distribution  of  corn.  (Aurel.  Vict. 
Epit.  xii.  4  ;  Capitolin.  Ant.  Pi.  8,  M.  Aur. 
26,  Pert.  9  ;  Spart.  Had.  7  ;  Lamprid.  Sen. 
Alex.  57  ;  Orelli,  Inscr.  3364,  3365  ;  Fabretti, 
234,  617  ;  Rasche,  Lex.  Univ.  Rei  Num.  s.  v. 
Tutela  Jtaliae  ;  Eckhel,  Doct.  Num.  Vet.  vol.  vi. 
p.  408  ;  F.  A.  Wolf,  Von  einer  milden  Stifiung 
Trojans.)  [P.  S.] 

ALI'PILUS,  a  slave,  who  attended  on  bathers, 
to  remove  the  superfluous  hair  from  their  bodies. 
(Sen.  Ep.  56  ;  Pignor.  de  Serv.  42.).       [P.  S.] 

ALIPTAE  (oAehrrai)  among  the  Greeks, 
were  persons  who  anointed  the  bodies  of  the 
athletae,  preparatory  to  their  entering  the  palaes- 
tra. The  chief  object  of  this  anointing  was  to  close 
the  pores  of  the  body,  in  order  to  prevent  excessive 
perspiration,  and  the  weakness  consequent  thereon. 
To  effect  this  object,  the  oil  was  not  simply  spread 
over  the  surface  of  the  body,  but  also  well  rubbed 
into  the  skin.      The   oil  was  mixed  with   fine 
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African  Band,  several  jars  fall  of  which  were  found 
in  the  baths  of  Titus,  and  one  of  these  is  now  in 
the  British  Museum.  This  preparatory  anointing 
was  called  ri  TrapaincevaffTtKii  rpfyis.  The  athleta 
was  again  anointed  after  the  contest,  in  order  to 
restore  the  tone  of  the  skin  and  muscles ,  this 
anointing  was  called  v  a>Tro8epaireid.  He  then 
bathed,  and  had  the  dust,  sweat,  and  oil  scraped 
off  his  body,  by  means  of  an  instrument  similar  to 
the  strigil  of  the  Romans,  and  called  <rT\eyyis,  and 
afterwards  fiWpa.  The  aliptae  took  advantage 
of  the  knowledge  they  necessarily  acquired  of  the 
state  of  the  muscles  of  the  athletae,  and  their  gene- 
ral strength  or  weakness  of  body,  to  advise  them 
as  to  their  exercises  and  mode  of  life.  They 
were  thus  a  kind  of  medical  trainers.  laTpa\eiirrai, 
(Plut.  de  Tuend.  San.  16.  p.  430  ;  Celsus,  i.  1; 
Plin.  H.  N.  xxix.  1,  2.)  Sometimes  they  even 
superintended  their  exercises,  as  in  the  case  of 
Milesias.  (Pindar,  Olym.  viii.  54—71;  and  Bockh  's 
note.)  [Athletae.]  The  part  of  the  palaestra 
in  which  the  athletae  were  anointed  was  called 
aAeiTrr^pioc 

Among  the  Romans,  the  aliptae  were  slaves  who 
scrubbed  and  anointed  their  masters  in  the  baths. 
They,  too,  like  the  Greek  akeitrrai,  appear  to 
have  attended  to  their  masters1  constitution  and 
mode  of  life.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  i.  9,  35 ;  Senec.  Ep. 
56  ;  Juvenal,  Sat.  iii.  76,  vi.  422  ;  Pignor.  de 
Serv.  p.  81.)  They  were  also  called  unciores. 
They  used  in  their  operations  a  kind  of  scraper 
calleda  strigil,  towels  (lintea),  a  cruise  of  oil  (gvttm), 
which  was  usually  of  horn,  a  bottle  [Ampulla], 
and  a  small  vessel  called  lentieula.    [Baths.] 

The  apartment  in  the  Greek  palaestra  where 
the  anointing  was  performed  was  called  o\eiir- 
rhpwv,  that  in  the  Roman  baths  was  called 
unctuarium.  [P.  S.] 

ALLU'VIO.  "  That,"  says  Gaius  (ii.70,  &c), 
"  appears  to  be  added  to  our  land  by  alluvio, 
which  a  river  adds  to  our  land  (ager)  so  gradually 
that  we  cannot  estimate  how  much  is  added  in 
each  moment  of  time  ;  or,  as  it  is  commonly  ex- 
pressed, it  is  that  which  is  added  so  gradually  as 
to  escape  observation.  But  if  a  river  (at  once) 
takes  away  a  part  of  your  land,  and  brings  it  to 
mine,  this  part  still  remains  your  property."  There 
is  the  same  definition  by  Gaius  in  his  Res  Coti- 
dianae  (Dig.  41.  tit.  1.  s.  7),  with  this  addition:  — 
"  If  the  part  thus  suddenly  taken  away  should 
adhere  for  a  considerable  time  to  my  land,  and  the 
trees  on  such  part  should  drive  their  roots  into  my 
land,  from  that  time  such  part  appears  to  belong  to 
my  land."  The  acquisitio  per  aUuvionem  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Roman  jurists  to  be  by  the  jus 
gentium,  in  the  Roman  sense  of  that  term  ;  and  it 
was  comprehended  under  the  general  head  of 
Accessio.  A  man  might  protect  his  land  against 
loss  from  the  action  of  a  river  by  securing  the 
banks  of  his  land  (Dig.  43.  tit.  15 ;  De  Ripa 
Munienda),  provided  he  did  not  injure  the  navi- 
gation. 

If  an  island  was  formed  in  the  middle  of  a  river, 
it  was  the  common  property  of  those  who  possessed 
lands  on  each  bank  of  the  river  ;  if  it  was  not  in 
the  middle,  it  belonged  to  those  who  possessed  lands 
on  that  bank  of  the  river  to  which  it  was  nearest. 
(Gaius,  ii.  72.)  This  is  explained  more  minutely 
in  the  Digest  (41.  tit.  1.  s.  7).  A  river  means  a 
public  river  (fiwmen  publicum). 

According   to  a  constitution  of  the   Emperor 
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Antoninus  Pius,  there  was  no  jus  alluvionis  in  tie 
case  of  agri  limitati,  for  a  certain  quantity  (certua 
cuique  modus)  was  assigned  by  the  form  of  the 
centuriae.  (Dig.  41.  tit.  1.  s.  16  ;  comp.  Aggenus 
Urbicus,  in  Frontin.  Comment.  De  Alluviane,  para 
prior,  ed.  Goes  ;  and  Ager.)  Circumluvio  differs 
from  alluvio  in  this,  that  the  whole  of  the  land  in 
question  is  surrounded  by  water,  and  subject  to 
its  action.  Cicero  (De  Oral.  i.  38)  enumerates  the 
jura  alluvionum  and  ciroumluvionum  as  matters  in- 
cluded under  the  head  of  causae  centumvirales. 

The  doctrine  of  alluvio,  as  stated  by  Bracton  u. 
the  chapter  De  acquirendo  Rerum  Dominio  (fol.  9), 
is  taken  from  the  Digest  (41.  tit.  1.  s.  7),  and  is 
in  several  passages  a  copy  of  the  words  of  Gaius,  as 
cited  in  the  Digest.  [G.  L.] 

ALOA  or  HALOA  ('A\ma,  'A\£a),  an  Attic 
festival,  but  celebrated  principally  at  Eleusis,  in 
honour  of  Demeter  and  Dionysus,  the  inventors  of 
the  plough  and  protectors  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 
It  took  place  every  year  after  the  harvest  was  over, 
and  only  fruits  were  offered  on  this  occasion,  partly 
as  a  grateful  acknowledgment  for  the  benefits  the 
husbandman  had  received,  and  partly  that  the  next 
harvest  might  be  plentiful.  We  learn  from  De- 
mosthenes (c.  Neaer.  p.  1385),  that  it  was  unlawful 
to  offer  any  bloody  sacrifice  on  the  day  of  this  fes- 
tival, and  that  the  priests  alone  had  the  privilege 
to  offer  the  fruits.  The  festival  was  also  called 
&a\i(ria  (Hesych.  s.  v.),  or  ffvyKO/j.iffr'fjpia.  [L.S.] 

ALO'GIOU  GRAPHE'  (0X07(01/  ypatf)  an 
action  which  might  be  brought  before  the  Iogistae 
(hoyurral)  at  Athens,  against  all  persons  who 
neglected  to  pass  their  accounts,  when  their  term 
of  office  expired.  (Suid.  Hesych.  EtymoL  s.  v. ; 
Pollux,  viii.  54  ;  Meier,  Att.  Process,  p.  363.) 

ALTA'RE.    [Asa.] 

ALU'TA.     [Calceus.] 

ALYTAE  (aKinaC).     [Olympia.] 

AMANUENSIS,  or  AD  MANUM  SERVUS, 
a  slave,  or  freedman,  whose  office  it  was  to  write 
letters  and  other  things  under  his  master's  direc- 
tion. The  amanuensis  must  not  be  confounded 
with  another  sort  of  slaves,  also  called  ad  manum 
semi,  who  were  always  kept  ready  to  be  employed 
in  any  business.  (Suet.  Goes.  74,  Aug.  67,  Ner. 
44,  Tit.  3,  Vesp.  3  ;  Cic.  De  Orat.  iii.  60,  225 ; 
Pignor.  De  Servis,  109.)  [P.  S.] 

AMARY'NTHIA,  or  AMARY'SIA  ('A^». 
pvvBia,   or  '  hiiapiaia),    a    festival   of   Artemis 
Amarynthia,  or  Amarysia,  celebrated,  as  it  seems, 
originally  at  Amarynthus  in  Euboea,  with  extra- 
ordinary splendour  ;   but  it  was  also  solemnized 
in   several  places  in   Attica,   such  as    Athmone 
(Paus.  i.  31.  §  3) ;  and  the  Athenians  held  a  fes- 
tival, as  Pausanias  says,  in  honour  of  the  same 
goddess,  m  no  way  less   brilliant  than  that  in 
Euboea.  (Hesych.  s.  v.  'Afiapiiria.)     The  festival 
in  Euboea  was  distinguished  for  its  splendid  pro- 
cessions ;  and  Strabo  himself  (x.  p.  448)  seems  to 
have  seen,  in  the  temple  of  Artemis  Amarynthia, 
a  column  on   which  was  recorded  the  splendour 
with  which  the  Eretrians  at  one  time  celebrate 
this  festival.     The  inscription  stated,  that  the  pn 
cession  was  formed  of  three  thousand  heavy-arme 
men,  six  hundred  horsemen,  and  sixty  chariot 
(Comp.  Schol.  ad  Rind.  01.  xiii.  159.)    [L.  S.] 

AMBARVA'LIA.     [Arvales  Fratres.] 

A'MBITUS,  which  literally  signifies  "  a  goii 
about,"  cannot,  perhaps,  be  more  nearly  expresse 
than  by  our  word  canvassing.    After  the  plebs  hi 
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formed  a  distinct  estate  at  Rome,  and  when  the 
whole  body  of  the  citizens  had  become  very  greatly 
increased,  we  frequently  read,  in  the  Roman 
writers,  of  the  great  efforts  which  it  was  necessary 
for  candidates  to  make,  in  order  to  secure  the 
votes  of  the  citizens.  At  Rome,  as  in  every  com- 
munity into  which  the  element  of  popular  election 
enters,  solicitation  of  votes,  and  open  or  secret 
influence  and  bribery,  were  among  the  means  by 
which  a  candidate  secured  his  election  to  the  offices 
of  state.  The  elections  recurred  annually,  and 
candidates  had  plenty  of  practice  in  the  various 
modes  of  corruption.    . 

Whatever  may  be  the  authority  of  the  piece 
intitled  "  Q.  Ciceronis  de  Petitione  Consulates  ad 
M.  Tullhrm  Fratrem,"  it  seems  to  present  a  pretty 
fair  picture  of  those  arts  and  means,  by  which  a 
candidate  might  lawfully  endeavour  to  secure  the 
votes  of  the  electors,  and  also  some  intimation  of 
those  means  which  were  not  lawful,  and  which  it 
was  the  object  of  various  enactments  to  repress. 

A  candidate  was  called petitor;  and  his  opponent 
with  reference  to  him,  competitor.  A  candidate 
(candidates)  was  so  called  from  his  appearing  in  the 
public  places,  such  as  the  fora  and  Campus  Mar- 
tins, before  his  fellow-citizens,  in  a  whitened  toga. 
On  such  occasions,  the  candidate  was  attended  by 
his  friends  (deductores)9  or  followed  by  the  poorer 
citizens  (sectatores),  who  could  in  no  other  manner 
show  their  good  will  or  give  their  assistance.  (Cic. 
pro  Murena,  c.  34.)  The  word  assiduitas  ex- 
pressed both  the  continual  presence  of  the  candi- 
date at  Rome,  and  his  continual  solicitations.  The 
candidate,  in  going  his  rounds  or  taking  his  walk, 
was  accompanied  by  a  nomenclator,  who  gave  him 
the  names  of  such  persons  as  he  might  meet ;  the 
candidate  was  thus  enabled  to  address  them  by 
their  name,  an  indirect  compliment  which  could 
not  fail  to  be  generally  gratifying  to  the  electors. 
The  candidate  accompanied  his  address  with  a 
shake  of  the  hand  (prensatio).  The  term  benigni- 
tas  comprehended  generally  any  kind  of  treating, 
as  shows,  feasts,  &c.  Candidates  sometimes  left 
Rome,  and  visited  the  coloniae  and  municipia,  in 
which  the  citizens  had  the  suffrage  ;  thus  Cicero 
proposed  to  visit  the  Cisalpine  towns,  when  he  was 
a  candidate  for  the  consulship.    (Cic.  ad  Att.  i.  1.) 

That  ambitus,  which  was  the  object  of  several 
penal  enactments,  taken  as  a  generic  term,  compre- 
hended the  two  species, — ambitus  and  largitiones 
(bribery).  Liberalitas  and  benignitas  are  opposed 
by  Cicero,  as  things  allowable,  to  ambitus  and 
larffiiio,  as  things  illegal.  (Cic.  de  Orat,  ii.  25  ; 
and  compare  pro  Murena,  c.  36.)  The  word  for 
ambitus  in  the  Greek  writers  is  d€Kaowfi6s.  Money 
was  paid  for  votes  ;  and  in  order  to  insure  secrecy 
and  secure  the  elector,  persons  called  interpretes 
were  employed  to  make  the  bargain,  sequestres  to 
hold  the  money  til]  it  was  to  be  paid  (Cic.  pro 
Cluent.  26),  and  divisores  to  distribute  it.  (Cic. 
ad  Att.  i.  16.)  The  offence  of  ambitus  was  a 
matter  which  belonged  to  the  judicia  publica,  and 
the  enactments  against  it  were  numerous.  The 
earliest  enactment  that  is  mentioned  simply  for- 
bade persons  "  to  add  white  to  their  dress,"  with 
a  view  to  an  election,  (b.c.  432  ;  Liv.  iv.  25.) 
This  seems  to  mean  using  some  white  sign  or 
token  on  the  dress,  to  signify  that  a  man  was  a 
candidate.  The  object  of  the  law  was  to  check 
ambition  the  name  for  going  about  to  canvass,  in 
place  of  which  ambitus  was  subsequently  employed. 
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Still  the  practice  of  using  a  white  dress  on  occasion 
of  canvassing  was  usual,  and  appears  to  have  given 
origin  to  the  application  of  the  term  candidates  to 
one  who  was  a  petitor.  (Cretata  ambitio,  Persius, 
Sat.  v.  177  ;  Polyb.  x.  4.  ed.  Bekker.)  A  Lex 
Poetelia  (b.  c.  358  ;  Liv.  vii.  15)  forbade  candi- 
dates canvassing  on  market  days,  and  going  about 
to  the  places  in  the  country  where  people  were 
collected.  The  law  was  passed  mainly  to  check 
the  pretensons  of  novi  homines,  of  whom  the 
nobiles  were  jealous.  By  the  Lex  Cornelia  Baebia 
(b.c.  181)  those  who  were  convicted  of  ambitus 
were  incapacitated  from  being  candidates  for.  ten 
years.  (Liv.  ad.  19  ;  Schol  Bob.  p.  361.)  The 
Lex  Acilia  Calpurnia  (b.  c.  67)  was  intended  to 
suppress  treating  of  the  electors  and  other  like 
matters:  the  penalties  were  fine,  exclusion  from 
the  senate,  and  perpetual  incapacity  to  hold  office. 
(Dion  Cass,  xxxvi.  21.)  The  Lex  Tullia  was 
passed  in  the  consulship  of  Cicero  (b.  c.  63)  for 
the  purpose  of  adding  to  the  penalties  of  the  Acilia 
Calpurnia.  (Dion  Cass,  xxxvii.  29 ;  Cic.  pro 
Murena^  c.  23.)  The  penalty  under  this  lex  was 
ten  years'  exile.  This  law  forbade  any  person  to 
exhibit  public  shows  for  two  years  before  he  was 
a  candidate.  It  also  forbade  candidates  hiring 
persons  to  attend  them  and  be  about  their  persons. 
In  the  second  consulship  of  M.  Licinius  Crassus 
and  Cn.  Pompeius  Magnus  (b.  c.  55)  the  Lex 
Licinia  was  passed.  This  lex,  which  is  entitled 
De  Sodalitiis,  did  not  alter  the  previous  laws 
against  bribery ;  but  it  was  specially  directed 
against  a  particular  mode  of  canvassing,  which 
consisted  in  employing  agents  (sodales)  to  mark 
out  the  members  of  the  several  tribes  into  smaller 
portions,  and  to  secure  more  effectually  the  votes 
by  this  division  of  labour.  This  distribution  of 
the  members  of  the  tribes  was  called  decuriatio. 
(Cic.pro  Plancio,  c.  18.)  It  was  an  obvious  mode 
of  better  securing  the  votes ;  and  in  the  main  is 
rightly  explained  by  Rein,  but  completely  mis- 
understood by  "Wunder  and  others.  Drumann 
(Geschichte  Roms,  vol.  iv.  p.  93)  confounds  the  de- 
curiatio with  the  coitio  or  coalition  of  candidates  to 
procure  votes.  The  mode  of  appointing  the  judices 
in  trials  under  the  Lex  Licinia  was  also  provided 
by  that  lex.  They  were  called  Judices  Editicii, 
because  the  accuser  or  prosecutor  nominated  four 
tribes,  and  the  accused  was  at  liberty  to  reject  one 
of  them.  The  judices  were  taken  out  of  the  other 
three  tribes  j  but  the  mode  in  which  they  were 
taken  is  not  quite  clear.  The  penalty  under  the 
Lex  Licinia  was  exile,  but  for  what  period  is 
uncertain.  The  Lex  Pompeia  (b.  g.  52),  passed 
when  Pompeius  was  sole  consul  for  part  of  that 
year,  appears  to  have  been  rather  a  measure  passed 
for  the  occasion  of  the  trials  then  had  and  con- 
templated than  any  thing  else.  It  provided  for 
the  mode  of  naming  the  judices,  and  shortened  the 
proceedings.  "When  C.  Julius  Caesar  obtained  the 
supreme  power  in  Rome,  he  used  to  recommend 
some  of  the  candidates  to  the  people,  who,  of 
course,  followed  his  recommendation.  As  to  the 
consulship,  he  managed  the  appointments  to  that 
office  just  as  he  pleased.  (Suet.  Goes.  c.  41.)  The 
Lex  Julia  de  Ambitu  was  passed  (b.  c.  1 8)  in 
the  time  of  Augustus,  and  it  excluded  from  office 
for  five  years  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  16  ;  Suet.  Oct.  34) 
those  who  were  convicted  of  bribery.  But  as  the 
penalty  was  milder  than  those  under  the  former 
laws,  we  must  conclude  that  they  were  repealed 
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in  whole  or  in  part.  Another  Lex  Julia  de  Am- 
bitu  was  passed  (b.  c.  8  ;  Dion  Cass.  It.  5)  ap- 
parently to  amend  the  law  of  b.  c.  18.  Candidates 
were  required  to  deposit  a  sum  of  money  before 
canvussing,  which  was  forfeited  if  they  were  con- 
victed of  bribery.  If  any  violence  was  used  by  a 
candidate,  he  was  liable  to  exile  (flquae  ct  ignis 
interdictio). 

The  popular  forms  of  election  were  observed 
during  the  time  of  Augustus.  Under  Tiberius 
they  ceased.  Tacitus  (Annul,  i.  IS)  observes:  — 
"  The  comitia  were  transferred  from  the  campus  to 
the  patres,"  the  senate. 

While  the  choice  of  candidates  was  thus  partly 
in  the  hands  of  the  senate,  bribery  and  corruption 
still  influenced  the  elections,  though  the  name  of 
ambitus  was,  strictly  speaking,  no  longer  appli- 
cable. But  in  a  short  time,  the  appointment  to 
public  offices  was  entirely  in  the  power  of  the  em- 
perors ;  and  the  magistrates  of  Rome,  as  well  as 
the  populus,  were  merely  the  shadow  of  that  which 
tad  once  a  substantial  form.  A  Roman  jurist,  of 
the  imperial  period  (Modestinus),  in  speaking  of 
the  Julia  Lex  de  Ambitu,  observes,  "  This  law  is 
now  obsolete  in  the  city,  because  the  creation  of 
magistrates  is  the  business  of  the  princeps,  and 
does  not  depend  on  the  pleasure  of  the  populus  ; 
but  if  any  one  in  a  municipium  should  offend 
against  this  law  in  canvassing  for  a  sacerdotium  or 
magistratus,  he  is  punished,  according  to  a  senatus 
consultum,  with  infamy,  and  subjected  to  a  penalty 
of  100  aurei."  (Dig.  48.  tit.  14.) 

The  laws  that  have  been  enumerated  are  pro- 
bably all  that  were  enacted,  at  least  all  of  which 
any  notice  is  preserved.  Laws  to  repress  bribery 
were  made  while  the  voting  was  open  ;  and  they 
continued  to  be  made  after  the  vote  by  ballot  was 
introduced  at  the  popular  elections  by  the  Lex 
Gabinia  (b.  c.  139).  Rem  observes  that  "by  this 
change  the  control  over  the  voters  was  scarcely 
any  longer  possible  ;  and  those  who  were  bribed 
could  not  be  distinguished  from  those  who  were 
not"  One  argument  in  favour  of  ballot  in  modern 
times  has  been  that  it  would  prevent  bribery  ;  and 
probably  it  would  dimmish  the  practice,  though 
not  put  an  end  to  it.  But  the  notion  of  Rein  that 
the  bare  fact  of  the  vote  being  secret  would  in- 
crease the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  the  bribed 
from  the  unbribed  is  absurd  ;  for  the  bare  know- 
ledge of  a  man's  vote  is  no  part  of  the  evidence  of 
bribery.  It  is  worth  remark  that  there  is  no  in- 
dication of  any  penalty  being  attached  to  the 
receiving  of  a  bribe  for  a  vote.  The  utmost  that 
can  be  proved  is,  that  the  divisores  or  one  of  the 
class  of  persons  who  assisted  in  bribery  were 
punished.  (Cic.  pro  Planeio,  c.  23,  pro  Murena, 
c.  23.)  But  this  is  quite  consistent  with  the  rest : 
the  briber  and  his  agents  were  punished,  not  the 
bribed.  When,  therefore,  Rein,  who  refers  to 
these  two  passages  under  the  Lex  Tullia,  says : 
"  Even  those  who  received  money  from  the  can- 
didates, or  at  least  those  who  distributed  it  in 
their  names,  were  punished,"  he  couples  two  things 
together  that  are  entirely  of  a  different  kind.  The 
proposed  Lex  Aufidia  (Cic.  ad  Att.  i.  16)  went 
so  far  as  to  declare  that  if  a  candidate  promised 
money  to  a  tribe  and  did  not  pay  it,  he  should  be 
unpunished  ;  but  if  he  did  pay  the  money,  he 
should  further  pay  to  each  tribe  (annually  ?) 
3000  sesterces  as  long  as  he  lived.  This  absurd 
proposal   was  not  carried  ;  but  it  shows  clearly 
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enough  that  the  principle  was  to  punish  the  briber 
only. 

The  trials  for  ambitus  were  numerous  in  the 
time  of  the  republic.  A  list  of  them  is  given  by 
Rein.  The  oration  of  Cicero  in  defence  of  L. 
Murena,  who  was  charged  with  ambitus,  and  that 
in  defence  of  Cn.  Plancius,  who  was  tried  under 
the  Lex  Licinia,  are  both  extant.  (Rein,  Criminal- 
recht  der  Rimer,  where  all  the  authorities  are  col- 
lected ;  Cic.  Pro  Plancio,  ed.  Wunder.)     [G.  L.] 

AMBLO'SEOS  GRAPHE'  (a^e\ti<rews 
ypai/Wj).     [Abortic] 

AMBRO'SIA  (fyiSpoVia),  festivals  observed  in 
Greece,  in  honour  of  Dionysus,  which  seem  to  have 
derived  their  name  from  the  luxuries  of  the  table, 
or  from  the  indulgence  of  drinking.  According  to 
Tzetzes  on  Hesiod  (Op.  et  D.  v.  504)  these  festivals 
were  solemnized  in  the  month  of  Lenaeon,  during 
the  vintage.  (Etym.  M.  s.  v.  Aqvatdv,  p.  564.  7.  j 
G.  E.  W.  Schneider,  Veber  das  Attisclie  Theater- 
wesen,  p.  43  j  K.  F.  Hermann,  Lehrb.  d.  gottcsdknstl. 
Alterth.  d.  Grieclim,  §  58.  n.  7.)  [L.  S.] 

AMBUBAIAE,  female  musicians  from  Syria, 
who  gained  their  living  by  performing  in  public,  at 
Rome,  especially  in  the  Circus.  Their  name  is 
derived  from  the  Syrian  word  abub  or  anbub,  a 
flute.  Their  moral  condition  was  that  which 
females  of  their  class  generally  fall  into.  The 
Bayaderes  of  India  will  perhaps  give  the  best  idea 
of  what  they  were.  (Hor.  Sat.  i.  2.  1,  with  Hein- 
dorf's  Note;  Juvenal,  iii.  62  ;  Suet.  Ner.  27; 
Priapeia,  26  ;  Petron.  lxxiv.  13.)  [P.S.] 

AMBU'RBIUM,  or  AMBURBIA'LE,  a  sa- 
crifice which  was  performed  at  Rome  for  the  purifi- 
cation of  the  city,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
ambarvalia  was  intended  for  the  purification  of  the 
country.  The  victims  were  carried  through  the 
whole  town,  and  the  sacrifice  was  usually  per- 
formed when  any  danger  was  apprehended  in  con- 
sequence of  the  appearance  of  prodigies,  or  other 
circumstances.  (Obseq.  De  Prodig.  c.  43  ;  Apul. 
Metamorph.  iii.  ab  init.  p.  49,  Bipont.  ;  Lucan.  i. 
593.)  Scaliger  supposed  that  the  amburbium  and 
ambarvalia  were  the  same  ;  but  their  difference  is 
expressly  asserted  by  Servius  (ad  Virg.  Eel.  iii. 
77),  and  Vopiscus  (ambwrbiilm  celebration,  ambar- 
valia promissa  ;  Aurel.  c.  20). 

AMENTUM.     [Hasta.] 

AMICTO'RIUM,  a  linen  covering  for  the 
breasts  of  women,  probably  the  same  as  the  stro- 
phium.  [Stkophium.]  (Mart.  xiv.  149.)  In  later 
times  it  seems  to  have  been  used  in  the  same  sense 
as  Amictns.  (Cod.  Theod.  8.  tit.  5.  s.  48.)  [Amic- 
tus.] 

AMICTUS,  AMI'CULUM.  The  verb  amieire 
ia  commonly  opposed  to  induere,  the  former  being 
applied  to  the  putting  on  of  the  outer  garment, 
the  chlamys,  pallium,  laena,  or  toga  (tfidriov,  4>3- 
pos)  ;  the  latter,  to  the  putting  on  of  the  inner  gar- 
ment, the  tunica  (x«w).    In  consequence  of  this 
distinction,  the  verbal  nouns,  amictus  and  indtUus, 
even  without  any  further  denomination  of  the  drer 
being  added,  indicate  respectively  the  outer  an 
the  inner  clothing.      (See  TibulL  i.  9.  13. ;  Con 
Nep.  Gimon,  4,  Dal.  3.  §  2  ;   Virg.  Aen.  iii.  54i 
v.  421,  compared  with  Apoll.  Rhod.  ii.  30.)  Somi 
times,  however,  though  rarely,  amieire  and  induei 
are  each  used  in  a  more  general  way,  so  as  to  refi 
to  any  kind  of  clothing. 

In  Greek  amieire  is  expressed  by  £<p&vv(Tdo 
apfaiivvvaQai,    a/i7re'x«o"0ai,    &mg6.K\ea8<u,  iref 
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SdXKtffdai :  and  induere  by  ivfifoeiv.  Hence  came 
tyvrrpls,  h.\ari%6v<\,  hr[%\T\p.a  and  iTa.SiKa.uiv, 
TreplS\T)p.a  and  TnpiS6\aiov,  an  outer  garment,  and 
ivBupLa,  an  inner  garment,  a  tunic,  a  shirt.  [J.Y.] 

AMMA  (iiftua),  a  Greek  measure  of  length, 
equal  to  forty  rrhxeis  (cubits),  or  sixty  Tt6Ses  (feet). 
It  was  used  in  measuring  land.  (Hero,  De  Men- 
suris.)  [P-S.] 

AMNE'STIA  (ipvijirrfo),  is  a  word  used  by 
the  later  Greek  writers,  and  from  them  borrowed 
by  the  Romans,  to  describe  the  act  or  arrangement 
by  which  offences  were  forgotten,  or  regarded  as 
if  they  had  not  been  committed,  so  that  the  of- 
fender could  not  be  called  to  account  for  them. 
The  word  is  chiefly  used  with  reference  to  the 
offences  committed,  or  alleged  to  have  been  com- 
mitted, against  the  laws,  during  those  conflicts  of 
opposing  factions  which  so  often  occurred  in  the 
Greek  republics,  and  in  which  the  victorious 
party  usually  took  a  sanguinary  vengeance  upon 
its  opponents.  So  rare,  indeed,  were  the  ex- 
ceptions to  this  course  of  vengeance,  that  there  is 
only  one  case  of  amnesty  in  Greek  history,  which 
requires  any  particular  notice.  This  was  the  am- 
nesty which  terminated  the  struggle  between  the 
democratical  and  oligarchical  parties  at  Athens, 
and  completed  the  revolution  by  which  the  power 
of  the  Thirty  Tyrants  was  overthrown,  B.  c.  403. 
It  was  arranged  by  the  mediation  of  the  Spartan 
king  Pausanias,  and  extended  to  all  the  citizens 
who  had  committed  illegal  acts  during  the  recent 
troubles,  with  the  exception  of  the  Thirty  and 
the  Eleven,  and  the  Ten  who  had  ruled  in  Pei- 
raeus  ;  and  even  they  were  only  to  be  excepted  in 
case  of  their  refusal  to  give  an  account  of  their 
government ;  their  children  were  included  in  the 
amnesty,  and  were  permitted  to  reside  at  Athens. 
An  addition  was  made  to  the  oath  of  the  senators, 
binding  them  not  to  receive  any  endevris  or  apagoge 
on  account  of  anything  done  before  the  amnesty, 
the  strict  observance  of  which  was  also  imposed 
by  an  oath  upon  the  dicastae.  (Xen.  Hellen.  ii. 
4.  §§  38—43  ;  Andoc.  de  Myst.  p.  44  ;  Dem. 
in  Boeot.  p.  1018  ;  Nepos,  Thrasybul.  3,  who 
makes  a  confusion  between  the  Ten  Tyrants  of 
Peiraeus  and  the  Ten  who  succeeded  the  Thirty 
in  the  city  ;  Taylor,  Lysiae  Vita ;  Wachsmuth, 
Hellen.  Alterth.  vol.  i.  pp.  646,  647,  new  edition  ; 
Hermann,  Polit.  Antiq.  of  Greece,  §  169.) 

The  form  of  the  word  is  incorrectly  given  in 
some  modern  works  as  b.\i.vr\(mia.  But  even  the 
genuine  form  only  belongs  to  later  Greek  ;  being 
used  only  by  Plutarch  (Cic.  42,  Anton.  14),  Hero- 
dian  (iii.  4.  §  17,  v.  4.  §  18,  viii.  12.  §  6),  Philo, 
and  still  later  writers.  The  better  writers  used 
a5em,  and  the  verbal  form  is  ov  pLvritriKaKeiv.  Re  • 
specting  the  supposed  allusion  to  the  word  by 
Cicero,  see  Facciolati,  s.'v.  [P.  S.] 

AMPHI ARAIA  (o^iopcfeo) ,  games  celebrated 
in  honour  of  the  ancient  hero  Amphiaraus,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Oropus,  where  he  had  a  temple 
with  a  celebrated  oracle.  (Sclurt,  ad  Find.  01.  vii. 
154  j  the  rites  observed  in  his  temple  are  de- 
scribed by  Pausanias  (i.  34.  §  3. ;  K.  F.  Hermann, 
Lehrb.  d.  gottesdienstl.  AUerUi.  d.  Griechen,  §  63. 
n.  1.)  [L.S.] 

AMPHI'CTYONES  (  'A^hctiWm),  members 
ofwAmpkictyonia  ( 'Afj-fpucTvovia  or' AfuptKriovla). 
Institutions  called  Amphictyonic  appear  to  have 
existed  in  Greece  from  time  immemorial.  Of  their 
nature  and  object  history  gives  us  only  a  general 
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idea  ;  but  we  may  safely  believe  them  to  have  been 
associations  of  originally  neighbouring  tribes,  formed 
for  the  regulation  of  mutual  intercourse,  and  the 
protection  of  a  common  temple  or  sanctuary,  at  which 
the  representatives  of  the  different  members  met, 
to  transact  business  and  celebrate  religious  rites 
and  games.  This  identity  of  religion,  coupled 
with  near  neighbourhood,  and  that  too  in  ages  of 
remote  antiquity,  implies  in  all  probability  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  affinity,  which  might  of  itself  pro- 
duce unions  and  confederacies  amongst  tribes  so 
situated,  regarding  each  other  as  members  of  the 
same  great  family.  They  would  thus  preserve 
among  themselves,  and  transmit  to  their  children, 
a  spirit  of  nationality  and  brotherhood ;  nor  could 
any  better  means  be  devised  than  the  bond  of  a 
common  religious  worship,  to  counteract  the  hostile 
interests  which,  sooner  or  later,  spring  up  in  all 
large  societies.  The  causes  and  motives  from  which 
we  might  expect  such  institutions  to  arise,  existed 
in  every  neighbourhood  ;  and  accordingly  we  find 
many  Amphietyoniae  of  various  degrees  of  import- 
ance, though  our  information  respecting  them  is 
very  deficient. 

Thus  we  learn  from  Strabo,  that  there  was  one  of 
some  celebrity  whose  place  of  meeting  was  a  sanc- 
tuary of  Poseidon  (Muller,  Dorians,  ii.  10.  §  5  ; 
Strab.  viii.  p.  374)  at  Calauria,  an  ancient  settle- 
ment of  the  Ionians  in  the  Saronic  Gulf.  The  original 
members  were  Epidaurus,  Hermione,  Nauplia, 
Prasiae  in  Laconia,  Aegina,  Athens,  and  the  Boeo- 
tian Orchomenus  (Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  i. 
p.  375);  whose  remoteness  from  each  other  makes  it 
difficult  to  conceive  what  could  have  been  the  mo- 
tives for  forming  the  confederation,  more  especially 
as  religious  causes  seem  precluded  by  the  fact,  that 
Troezen,  though  so  near  to  Calauria,  and  though 
Poseidon  was  its  tutelary  god,  was  not  a  member. 
In  after  times,  Argos  and  Sparta  took  the  place  of 
Nauplia  and  Prasiae,  and  religious  ceremonies  were 
the  sole  object  of  the  meetings  of  the  association. 
There  also  seems  to  have  been  another  in  Argolis 
(Strab.  I.  c.  ;  Pausan.  iv.  5)  distinct  from  that  of 
Calauria,  the  place  of  congress  being  the  'HpaTov, 
or  temple  of  Hera.  Delos,  too,  was  the  centre  of 
an  Amphictyony  —  the  religious  metropolis,  or 
'Io-tmj  vr)<rav  of  the  neighbouring  Cyclades,  where 
deputies  and  embassies  ipewpol)  met  to  celebrate 
religious  solemnities,  in  honour  of  the  Dorian  Apollo, 
and  apparently  without  any  reference  to  political 
objects.    (Muller,  ii.  3.  §  7  ;  Callim.  Hymn.  325.) 

The  system  indeed  was  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  mother  country ;  for  the  federal  unions  of  the 
Dorians,  Ionians,  and  Aeolians,  living  on  the  west 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  seem  to  have  been  Amphic- 
tyonic in  spirit,  although  modified  by  exigencies  of 
situation.  Their  main  essence  consisted  in  keep- 
ing periodical  festivals  in  honour  of  the  acknow- 
ledged gods  of  their  respective  nations.  Thus  the 
Dorians  held  a  federal  festival,  and  celebrated  re- 
ligious games  at  Triopium,  uniting  with  the  worship 
of  their  national  god  Apollo  that  of  the  more  an- 
cient and  Pelasgic  Demeter.  The  Ionians  met  for 
similar  purposes  in  honour  of  the  Heliconian  Po- 
seidon *  at  Mycale, — their  place  of  assembly  being 
called  the  Panionium,  and  their  festival  Panionia. 
The  twelve  towns  of  the  Aeolians  assembled  at 
Grynea,  in  honour  of  Apollo.    (Herod,  i.  144,  148, 


*  Poseidon  was  the   god   of  the   Ionians,  as 
Apollo  of  the  Dorians.     Muller,  Dor.  ii.  1 0.  §.  5 
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149;  Dionys.  iv.  25.)  That  these  confederacies 
were  not  merely  for  offensive  and  defensive  pur- 
poses, may  be  inferred  from  their  existence  after 
the  subjugation  of  these  colonies  by  Croesus ;  and 
we  know  that  Halicarnassus  was  excluded  from  the 
Dorian  union,  merely  because  one  of  its  citizens 
had  not  made  the  usual  offering  to  Apollo  of  the 
prize  he  had  won  in  the  Triopic  contests.  A  con- 
federation somewhat  similar,  but  more  political  than 
religious,  existed  in  Lycia  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  664) : 
it  was  called  the  "  Lycian  system,"  and  was 
composed  of  twenty-three  cities. 

Bat  besides  these  and  others,  there  was  one 
Amphictyony  of  greater  celebrity  than  the  rest, 
and  much  more  lasting  in  its  duration.  This  was 
by  way  of  eminence  called  the  Amphictyonic 
league  ;  and  differed  from  the  other  associations  in 
having  two  places  of  meeting,  the  sanctuaries  of 
two  divinities.  These  were  the  temple  of  De- 
meter,  in  the  village  of  Anthela,  near  Thermopylae 
(Herod,  vii.  200),  where  the  deputies  or  repre- 
sentatives met  in  autumn  ;  and  that  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi,  where  they  assembled  in  spring.  The  con- 
nection of  this  Amphictyony  with  the  latter  not 
only  contributed  to  its  dignity,  but  also  to  its  per- 
manence. With  respect  to  its  early  history,  Strabo 
(ix.  p.  420)  says,  that  even  in  his  days  it  was  im- 
possible to  learn  its  origin.  We  know,  however, 
that  it  was  originally  composed  of  twelve  tribes  (not 
cities  or  states,  it  must  be  observed),  each  of  which 
tribes  contained  various  independent  cities  or  states. 
We  learn  from  Aeschines  (De  F.  L.  §  122,  ed. 
Bekker),  a  most  competent  authority  (b.  c.  343), 
that  eleven  of  these  tribes  were  as  follows : — The 
Thcssalians,  Boeotians  (not  Thebans  only),  Do- 
rians, Ionians,  Perrhaebians,  Magnates,  Locrians, 
Oetaeans  or  Ainianes,  Phthiots  or  Achaeans  of 
Phthia,  Malians,  or  Melians,  and  Phocians  ;  other 
lists  (Paus.  x.  8.  §  2)  leave  us  in  doubt  whether  the 
remaining  tribe  were  the  Dolopes  or  Delphians ; 
but  as  the  Delphians  could  hardly  be  called  a  dis- 
tinct tribe,  their  nobles  appearing  to  have  been 
Dorians,  it  seems  probable  that  the  Dolopes  were 
originally  members,  and  afterwards  supplanted  by 
the  Delphians.  (Titmann,  pp.  39,  43.)  The  pre- 
ponderance of  the  Thessalian  and  northern  nations 
of  Greece  proves  the  antiquity  of  the  institution, 
no  less  than  eight  of  the  twelve  tribes  being  of  the 
Pelasgic  race  :  and  the  fact  of  the  Dorians  stand- 
ing on  an  equality  with  such  tribes  as  the  Malians, 
shows  that  it  must  have  existed  before  the  Dorian 
conquest  of  the  Peloponnesus  which  originated 
several  states  more  powerful,  and  therefore  more 
likely  to  have  sent  their  respective  deputies,  than 
the  tribes  mentioned.  The  Thessalians  indeed  in 
all  probability  joined  the  league  about  twenty  years 
before  that  event,  when  they  settled  in  Thessaly, 
after  quitting  Thesprotia  in  Epeirus,  and  the  date  of 
the  origin  of  the  league  itself  has  been  fixed  (Clinton, 
F.  H.  vol.  i.  p.  66)  between  the  60th  and  80th  years 
from  the  fall  of  Troy.  That  it  existed  moreover 
before  the  Ionian  migration,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  Ionians  of  Asia  having  a  vote,  acquired  without 
doubt  when  in  the  country,  and  from  the  statement 
of  Tacitus  (Annul,  iv.  14) :  "  Samii  decreto  Am- 
phictyonum  nitebantur,  quis  prascipuum  fuit  rerum 
omnium  judicium,  qua  tempestate  Grseci,  conditis 
per  Asiam  urbibus,  ora  maris  potiebantur." 

We  learn  from  Aeschines  (I.  c),  that  each  of 
the  twelve  Amphictyonic  tribes  had  two  votes  in 
congress,  and  that  deputies  from  such  towns  as 
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(Dorium  and)  *  Cytinium  had  equal  power  with 
the  Lacedaemonians,  and  that  Eretria  and  Priene, 
Ionian  colonies,  were  on  a  par  with  Athens  (iV<ty»j- 
<pot  rois  'ABrjisalois).  It  seems  therefore  to  follow, 
either  that  each  Amphictyonic  tribe  had  a  cycle 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  420  ;  Pausan.  x.  8.  §  2),  according 
to  which  its  component  states  returned  deputies, 
or  that  the  vote  of  the  tribe  was  determined  by 
a  majority  of  votes  of  the  different  states  of  that 
tribe.  The  latter  supposition  might  explain  the 
fact  of  there  being  a  larger  and  smaller  assembly — 
a  0ov\ii  and  ^KK\ij<rta — at  some  of  the  congresses, 
and  it  is  confirmed  by  the  circumstance  that  there 
was  an  annual  election  of  deputies  at  Athens,  un- 
less this  city  usurped  functions  not  properly  its 
own. 

The  council  itself  was  called  Pylaea  (Uv\aia) 
from  its  meeting  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pylae 
(Thermopylae),  but  the  same  name  was  given  to 
the  session  at  Delphi  as  well  as  to  that  at  Ther- 
mopylae. It  was  composed  of  two  classes  of  re- 
presentatives, one  called  Pylagorae  (Tlv\ay6pai)t 
the  other  Hieromnemones  ('Iepo/AHjjUoj/es).  Of  the 
former,  three  were  annually  elected  at  Athens  to 
act  with  one  Hieromnemon  appointed  by  lot.  (Aris- 
toph.  Nvbes,  v.  607.)  That  his  office  was  highly 
honourable  we  may  infer  from  the  oath  of  the 
Heliasts  (Dem.  c.  Timocr.  §  170,  ed.  Bekker),  in 
which  he  is  mentioned  with  the  nine  archons.  On 
one  occasion  we  find  that  the  president  of  the 
council  was  a  Hieromnemon,  and  that  he  was 
chosen  general  of  the  Amphictyonic  forces,  to  act 
against  the  Amphissians.  (Titmann,  p.  87.)  Hence 
it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  Hieromnemones, 
also  called  Kpoypo/i^oTeis,  were  superior  in  rank 
to  the  pylagorae.  (Titmann,  pp.  84, 86.)  Aeschines 
also  contrasts  the  two  in  such  a  way  as  to  warrant 
the  inference  that  the  former  office  was  the  more 
permanent  of  the  two.  Thus  he  says  (cCles. 
§  115,  ed.  Bekker),  "  When  Diognetus  was  Hiero- 
mnemon, ye  chose  me  and  two  others  Pylagorae." 
He  then  contrasts  "the  Hieromnemon  of  the 
Athenians  with  the  Pylagorae  for  the  time  being." 
There  is  even  good  reason  for  supposing  that  the 
Hieromnemon  was  elected  for  life  (Clinton,  F.  H. 
vol.  iii.  p.  621  ;  Titmann,  I.  c),  although  some 
writers  are  of  a  different  opinion.  (Schomann,  de 
Oymit.  p.  392.)  Again,  we  find  inscriptions  (Btickh, 
Inscr.  1171 ),  containing  surveys  by  the  Hieromne- 
mones, as  if  they  formed  an  executive  ;  and  that 
the  council  concluded  their  proceedings  on  one 
occasion  (Aesch.  c.  Ctes.  §  124),  by  resolving  that 
there  should  be  an  extraordinary  meeting  previously 
to  the  next  regular  assembly,  to  which  the  Hiero- 
mnemones should  come  with  a  decree  to  suit  the 
emergency,  just  as  if  they  had  been  a  standing 
committee.  Their  name  implies  a  more  immediate 
connection  with  the  temple ;  but  whether  they 
voted  or  not  upon  matters  in  general  is  doubtful: 
from  the  two  Amphictyonic  decrees  quoted  below, 
we  might  infer  that  they  did  not,  while  the  in- 
scriptions (1688  and  1699),  quoted  by  Schomann 
(p.  392),  and  the  statement  of  Demosthenes  (pro 
Coron.  §  277,  ed.  Bekker),  lead  to  a  contrary  con- 
clusion. The  narrative  of  Aeschines  (e.  CUs- 
§121)  implies  that  they  were  more  peculiarly  the 
representatives  of  their  constituent  states.  Pro- 
bably the  respective  functions  of  the  two  classej 

*  There  is  a  doubt  about  the  reading. — See 
Thuc.  iii.  95  j  Titmann,  p.  52. 
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of  representatives  were  not  strictly  defined,  and 
varied  at  different  times,  if  indeed  they  are  always 
correctly  distinguished  by  the  authors  who  allude 
to  them.  The  eKK^tria,  or  general  assembly,  in- 
cluded not  only  the  classes  mentioned,  but  also 
those  who  had  joined  in  the  sacrifices  and  were 
consulting  the  god,  and  as  there  was  a  large  mul- 
titude annually  collected  at  the  Amphictyonic  ses- 
sion at  Thermopylae,  it  was  probably  numerously 
attended.  (Hesychius,  ad  Soph.  Track,  v.  639.) 
It  was  convened  on  extraordinary  occasions  by 
the  chairman  of  the  council  ('O  ras  yvtiims 
hrffrriif>i(uv,  Aesch.  I.  c). 

,  Of  the  duties  of- this  latter  body  nothing  will 
give  us  a  clearer  view  than  the  oaths  taken  and 
the  decrees  made  by  it.  The  oath  was  as  follows 
(Aesch.  De  F.  L.  §  121)  :  "  They  would  destroy 
no  city  of  the  Amphictyons,  nor  cut  off  their 
streams  in  war  or  peace  ;  and  if  any  should  do  so, 
they  would  march  against  him  and  destroy  his 
cities  ;  and  should  any  pillage  the  property  of  the 
god,  or  be  privy  to  or  plan  any  thing  against  what 
was  in  his  temple  at  Delphi,  they  would  take 
vengeance  on  him  with  hand  and  foot,  and  voice, 
and  all  their  might."  There  are  two  decrees  given 
by  Demosthenes,  both  commencing  thus  (Dem.  de 
Cor.  §  197):  —  "When  Cleinagoras  was  priest 
(icpeiSs),  at  the  spring  meeting,  it  was  resolved  by 
the  pylagorae  and  the  assessors  of  the  Amphictyons, 
and  the  general  body  of  them,"  &c.  The  resolution 
in  the  second  case  was,  that  as  the  Amphissians  con- 
tinued to  cultivate  "  the  sacred  district"  Philip  of 
Macedon  should  be  requested  to  help  Apollo  and  the 
Amphictyons,  and  that  he  was  thereby  constituted 
absolute  general  of  the  Amphictyons.  He  ac- 
cepted the  office,  and  soon  reduced  the  offending 
city  to  subjection.  From  the  oath  and  the  decrees, 
we  see  that  the  main  duty  of  the  deputies  was  the 
preservation  of  the  rights  and  dignity  of  the  temple 
at  Delphi.  We  know,  too,  that  after  it  was  burnt 
down  (b.  c.  548),  they  contracted  with  the  Alcmae- 
onidae  for  the  rebuilding  (Herod,  ii.  180,  v.  62) ;  and 
Athena eus  (b.  c.  160)  informs  us  (iv.  p.  173,  b)  that 
in  other  matters  connected  with  the  worship  of  the 
Delphian  god  they  condescended  to  the  regula- 
tion of  the  minutest  trifles.  History,  moreover, 
teaches  that  if  the  council  produced  any  palpable 
effects,  it  was  from  their  interest  in  Delphi  ;  and 
though  it  kept  up  a  standing  record  of  what  ought 
to  have  been  the  international  law  of  Greece,  it 
sometimes  acquiesced  in,  and  at  other  times  was  a 
party  to,  the  most  iniquitous  and  cruel  acts.  Of 
this  the  case  of  Crissa  is  an  instance.  This  town 
lay  on  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  near  Delphi,  and  was 
much  frequented  by  pilgrims  from  the  West. 
The  Crissaeans  were  charged  by  the  Delphians  with 
undue  exactions  from  these  strangers,  and  with 
other  crimes.  The  council  declared  war  against 
them,  as  guilty  of  a  wrong  against  the  god.  The 
war  lasted  ten  years,  till,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Solon,  the  waters  of  the  Pleistus  were  turned  off, 
then  poisoned,  and  turned  again  into  the  city. 
The  besieged  drank  their  fill,  and  Crissa  was  soon 
razed  to  the  ground  ;  and  thus,  if  it  were  an  Am- 
phictyonic city,  was  a  solemn  oath  doubly  violated. 
Its  territory — the  rich  Crissaean  or  Cirrhaean  plain 
—  was  consecrated  to  the  god,  and  curses  impre- 
cated upon  any  one  who  should  till  or  dwell  in  it. 
Thus  ended  the  First  Sacred  War  (b.  c.  586),  in 
which  the  Athenians  and  Amphictyons  were  the  in- 
struments of  Delphian  vengeance.  (Paus.  x.  37.  §  4 ; 
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Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  ii.  p.  196  ;  Aeschin.  c.  Ctes.  §  109.) 
The  Second,  or  Phocian  War  (b.  c.  356),  was  the 
most  important  in  which  the  Amphictyons  were 
concerned  (Thirl wall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  v.  p.  263 
— 372)  ;  and  in  this  the  Thebans  availed  them- 
selves of  the  sanction  of  the  council  to  take  ven- 
geance on  their  enemies,  the  Phocians.  To  do 
this,  however,  it  was  necessary  to  call  in  Philip  of 
Macedon,  who  readily  proclaimed  himself  the 
champion  of  Apollo,  as  it  opened  a  pathway  to  his 
own  ambition.  The  Phocians  were  subdued  (b.  o. 
346),  and  the  council  decreed  that  all  their  cities, 
except  Abae,  should  be  rased,  and  the  inhabitants 
dispersed  in  villages  not  containing  more  than  fifty 
inhabitants.  Their  two  votes  were  given  to  Philip, 
who  thereby  gained  a  pretext  for  interfering  with 
the  affairs  of  Greece  ;  and  also  obtained  the  recog- 
nition of  his  subjects  as  Hellenes.  To  the  causes 
of  the  Third  Sacred  War  allusion  has  been  made 
in  the  decrees  quoted  by  Demosthenes.  The  Am- 
phissians tilled  the  devoted  Cirrhaean  plain,  and 
behaved,  as  Strabo  (ix.  p.  4 1 9)  says,  worse  than  the 
Crissaeans  of  old  (xeipous  ^ffav  irepl  robs  |ei/ous). 
Their  submission  to  Philip  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia  (B.  c.  338),  and 
the  extinction  of  the  independence  of  Greece.  Tn 
the  following  year,  a  congress  of  the  Amphictyonic 
states  was  held  ;  in  which  war  was  declared  as  if 
by  united  Greece  against  Persia,  and  Philip  elected 
commander-in-chief.  On  this  occasion  the  Am- 
phictyons assumed  the  character  of  national  repre- 
sentatives as  of  old,  when  they  set  a  price  upon  the 
head  of  Ephialtes,  for  his  treason  to  Greece  at 
Thermopylae,  and  erected  monuments  in  honour  of 
the  Greeks  who  fell  there.  Herodotus  indeed 
(vii.  214,  228),  speaking  of  them  in  reference  to 
Ephialtes,  calls  them  ol  twv  'EWfywv  TlvKaydpot. 

We  have  sufficiently  shown  that  the  Amphic- 
tyons themselves  did  not  observe  the  oaths  they 
took  ;  and  that  they  did  not  much  alleviate  the 
horrors  of  war,  or  enforce  what  they  had  sworn  to 
do,  is  proved  by  many  instances.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, Mycenae  was  destroyed  by  Argos  (  B.  c.  4  68 ), 
Thespiae  and  Plataeae  by  Thebes,  and  Thebes  her- 
self swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth  by  Alexander 
(ck  fizo"ns  Tys'EWdSas  avrjpTrdadTi,  Aeschin.  c.  Ctes. 
§133).  Indeed,  we  may  infer  from  Thucydides 
(i.  112),  that  a  few  years  before  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  the  council  was  a  passive  spectator  of  what 
he  calls  o  Upbs  Tr6\eiws,  when  the  Lacedaemonians 
made  an  expedition  to  Delphi,  and  put  the  temple 
into  the  hands  of  the  Delphians,  the  Athenians, 
after  their  departure,  restoring  it  to  the  Phocians  ; 
and  yet  the  council  is  not  mentioned  as  interfering. 
Itwill  not  be  profitable  to  pursue  its  history  further  ; 
it  need  only  be  remarked,  that  Augustus  wished 
his  new  city,  Nicopolis  (A.  n.  31),  to  be  enrolled 
among  its  members  ;  and  that  Pausanias,  in  the 
second  century  of  our  era,  mentions  it  as  still  ex- 
isting, but  deprived  of  all  power  and  influence. 
In  fact,  even  Demosthenes  {De  Pace,  p.  63),  spoke 
of  it  as  the  shadow  at  Delphi  (^  iv  AeKtpots  o-klo). 
In  the  time  of  Pausanias,  the  number  of  Amphic- 
tyonic deputies  was  thirty. 

There  are  two  points  of  some  interest,  which 
still  remain  to  be  considered  ;  and  first,  the  ety- 
mology of  the  word  Amphictyon.  We  are  told 
(Harpocrat.  s.  v.)  that  Theopompus  thought  it  de- 
rived from  the  name  of  Amphictyon,  a  prince  of 
Thessaly,  and  the  supposed  author  of  the  institution. 
Others,  as  Anaximenes  of  Lampsacus,  connected  it 
a 
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with  the  word  ctfupiKrloves,  or  neighbours.  Very- 
few,  if  arry,  modern  scholars  doubt  that  the  latter 
view  is  correct ;  and  that  Amphictyon,  with  Hellen, 
Dorus,  Ion,  Xuthus,Thessalus,Larissa  the  daughter 
of  Pelasgus,  and  others,  are  not  historical,  but  mythic 
personages — the  representatives,  or  poetic  personi- 
fications, of  their  alleged  foundations,  or  offspring. 
As  for  Amphictyon  (Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece, 
vol.  i.  p.  373),  it  is  too  marvellous  a  coincidence 
that  his  name  should  be  significant  of  the  institu- 
tion itself ;  and,  as  he  was  the  son  of  Deucalion 
and  Pyrrha,  it  is  difficult  to  guess  of  whom  his 
council  consisted.  (P/iilol.  Museum,  vol.  ii.  p.  359.) 
Besides,  though  Herodotus  (i.  56)  and  Thucydides 
(i.  3)  had  the  opportunity,  they  yet  make  no  men- 
tion of  him.  We  may  conclude  therefore,  that  the 
word  should  be  written  amphictiony  *,  from  a/upi- 
ktIopss,  or  those  that  dwelt  around  some  particular 
locality. 

The  next  question  is  one  of  greater  difficulty ; 
it  is  this :  —  Where  did  the  association  originate  ? 
—  were  its  meetings  first  held  at  Delphi,  or  at 
Thermopylae  ?  There  seems  a  greater  amount  of 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  latter.  In  proof  of  this, 
we  may  state  the  preponderance  of  Thessalian 
tribes  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Maliac  bay, 
and  the  comparative  insignificance  of  many  of 
them  ;  the  assigned  birthplace  and  residence  of 
the  mythic  Amphictyon,  the  names  Pylagorae  and 
Pylaea.  Besides,  we  know  that  Thessaly  was  the 
theatre  and  origin  of*  many  of  the  most  important 
events  of  early  Greek  history :  whereas,  it  was 
only  in  later  times,  and  after  the  Dorian  conquest 
of  Peloponnesus,  that  Delphi  became  important 
enough  for  the  meetings  of  such  a  body  as  the 
Amphictyonic  ;  nor  if  Delphi  had  been  of  old 
the  only  place  of  meeting,  is  it  easy  to  account 
for  what  must  have  been  a  loss  of  its  ancient 
dignity.  But  whatever  was  the  cause,  we  have 
still  the  fact,  that  there  were  two  places  of  con- 
gress ;  to  account  for  which,  it  has  been  supposed 
that  there  were  originally  two  confederations, 
afterwards  united  by  the  growing  power  of  Delphi, 
as  connected  with  the  Dorians,  but  still  retaining 
the  old  places  of  meeting.  We  must,  however, 
admit  that  it  is  a  matter  of  mere  conjecture  whether 
this  were  the  case  or  not,  there  being  strong  reasons 
in  support  of  the  opinion  that  the  Dorians,  on 
migrating  southwards,  combined  the  worship  of  the 
Hellenic  Apollo  with  that  of  the  Pelasgian  Demeter, 
as  celebrated  by  the  Amphictyons  of  Thessaly. 
Equally  doubtful  is  the  question  respecting  the 
influence  of  Acrisius,  king  of  Argos  (Schol.  ad 
Eurip.  Orest.  1094  ;  Callim.  Epig.  xli.  ;  Strab.  ix. 
p.  420)  ;  and  how  far  it  is  true  that  he  first  brought 
the  confederacy  into  order,  and  determined  other 
points  connected  with  the  institution.  We  may 
however  remark  that  his  alleged  connection  with 
it,  is  significant  of  a  Pelasgic  element  in  its  con- 
formation. (Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  cc.  x.  xliii. ; 
Heeren,  Polit.  Hist,  of  Greece,  c.  7  ;  St.  Croix, 
Des  Anciens  Gouvernemens  Federatifs  ;  Tittmann, 
Veber  den  Bund  der  A  mphictyonen ;  Miiller, 
Dorians,  book  ii.  3.  §.  5  ;  Phil.  Mus.  vol.  i.  p.  324  ; 
Hermann,  Manual  of  tlie  Polit.  Antiq.  of  Greece, 
§  11 — 14  ;  Wachsmuth,  Hellenisclie  AUerthums- 
hrnde ;  Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Rome,  vol.  i.  p.  31. 
transl.)  [R.  W.] 


*  Thus  Pindar  (Nem.  vi.  42),  "E.v  a\i.<pM-n6vav 
iavpotp6v(p  TpteTijpidi:  see  BSckh  ad  locum. 
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AMPHIDRO'MIA  (afi<piSp6/iia),  a  family  fej. 
tival  of  the  Athenians  at  which  the  newly  born 
child  -was  introduced  into  the  family,  and  received 
its  name.     No  particular  day  was  fixed  for  this 
solemnity  ;  but  it  did  not  take  place  very  soon  after 
the  birth  of  the  child,  for  it  was  believed  that  most 
children  died  before  the   seventh   day,  and  the 
solemnity   was   therefore    generally  deferred  till 
after  that  period,  that  there  might  be  at  least  some 
probability  of  the  child  remaining  alive.   According 
to  Suidas,  the  festival  was  held  on  the  fifth  day, 
when  the  women  who  had  lent  their  assistance 
at  the  birth  washed  their  hands,  but  this  purifi- 
cation preceded  the  real  solemnity.     The  friends 
and  relations  of  the  parents  were  invited  to  the 
festival  of  the  amphidromia,  which  was  held  in  the 
evening,  and  they  generally  appeared  with  pre- 
sents, among  which  are  mentioned  the  cuttle-fish 
and  the  marine  polyp.     (Hesych.  and  Harpocr. 
s.  v.)    The  house  was  decorated  on  the  outside  with 
olive  branches  when  the  child  was  a  boy,  or  with 
garlands  of  wool  when  the  child  was  a  girl ;  and 
a  repast  was  prepared,  at  which,  if  we  may  judge 
from  a  fragment  of  Ephippus  in  Athenaeus  (ix.  p. 
370  ;  comp.  ii.  p.  65),  the  guests  must  have  been 
rather  merry.     The  child  was  then  carried  round 
the  fire  by  the  nurse,  and  thus,  as  it  were,  pre- 
sented to  the  gods  of  the  house  and  to  the  family, 
and  at  the  same  time  received  its  name,  to  which 
the  guests  were  witnesses.     (Isaeus,  De  PyrrU 
Haered.  p.  34.  s.  30.  Bekker.)     The  carrying  of  the 
child  round  the  hearth  was  the  principal  part  of 
the  solemnity,  from  which  its  name  was  derived, 
But  the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  (Lysistr.  758) 
derives  its  name  from  the  fact  that  the  guests, 
whilst  the  name  was  given  to  the  child,  walked  or 
danced   around  it.     This   festival  is   sometimes 
called  from  the  day  on  which  it  took  place :  if  on 
the  seventh  day,  it  is  called  eSoofiat  or  egSo/ias : 
if  on  the  tenth  day,  Zexirri,  &c.     (Hesych.  and 
Aristoph.   Av.  923  ;   K.  F.   Hermann,  Lehrb.  d. 
gottesdienstliehen    alterthumer  d.  Griechen,  §  48. 
n.6.)  [L.S.] 

AMPHIMALLUM.     [Tapes.] 

AMPHIO'RCIA  or  AMPHOMO'SIA  (*/»- 
Qwpicia.  or  afupufioo-la),  the  oath  which  was  taken, 
both  by  the  plaintiff  and  defendant,  before  the 
trial  of  a  cause  in  the  Athenian  courts,  that  they 
would  speak  the  truth.  (Hesych.  Suid.)  Ac- 
cording to  Pollux  (viii.  10),  the  amphzorcia  also 
included  the  oath  which  the  judges  took,  that  they 
would  decide  according  to  the  laws  ;  or,  in  case 
there  was  no  express  law  on  the  subject  in  dispute, 
that  they  would  decide  according  to  the  principles 
of  justice. 

AMPHIPROSTYLOS.     [Templum]. 

AMPHISBETE'SIS  (ct/^io-e^njo-is.)  [Hi- 
res.] 

AMPHITAPAE.     [Tapes]. 

AMPHITHALAMUS.     [Domus] 

AMPHITHEATRUM  (^ifleVpoi/)  was  a 
description  of  building  arranged  for  the  exhibition 
of  combats  of  gladiators,  and  wild  beasts,  and 
ships,  which  constituted  the  ludi  amphitheatrata. 
[Gladiatores  ;  Venatio  ;  Naumachia.] 

I.  Its  History.  —  Such  exhibitions  —  which 
were  peculiar  to  the  Romans,  and  which  were  un- 
known to  the  Greeks  till  the  Romans  introduced 
them  —  originally  took  place  in  the  Forum  and 
the  Circus,  the  shows  of  gladiators  being  given 
in  the  former,  and  those  of  wild  beasts  in  the 
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latter  ;  indeed  the  amphitheatre  itself  is  sometimes 
called  circus.  The  shape  of  the  circus,  however,  was 
much  better  fitted  for  the  chariot  races,  for  which  it 
was  at  first  designed,  than  for  the  gladiatorial  com- 
bats, and  the  more  wholesale  slaughter  of  animals, 
which,  in  process  of  time,  came  to  be  the  favourite 
amusements  of  the  Romans.  For  these  purposes, 
the  circus  was  too  long  and  too  narrow,  and  the 
spina  was  a  great  impediment,  so  that  a  new  form 
of  building  was  required,  which  should  accom- 
modate a  multitude  of  spectators  in  such  a  manner 
as  that  all  might  have  a  good  view  of  the  space 
occupied  by  the  combatants,  which  space  too  re- 
quired to  be  of  quite  a  different  shape  from  the 
circus,  as  the  combatants  were  to  be  kept  as  much 
as  possible  in  the  same  place.  The  idea  of  such 
a  building  was  suggested,  as  the  name  (from  d/x^f, 
on  both  sides,  &4a.rpov,  a  ilieatre)  seems  to  imply, 
by  the  existing  theatre:  indeed,  the  first  am- 
phitheatre of  which  we  have  any  account  —  that 
of  C.  Scribonius  Curio  —  was,  literally,  a  double 
tfteatre  *,  being  composed  of  two  theatres,  placed 
on  pivots,  so  that  they  could  be  turned  round, 
spectators  and  all,  and  placed  either  back  to  back, 
forming  two  separate  theatres  for  dramatic  ex- 
hibitions, or  face  to  face,  forming  an  amphitheatre, 
for  the  shows  of  gladiators  and  wild  beasts.  This 
edifice,  which  was  erected  by  Curio  (the  cele- 
brated partisan  of  Caesar),  for  the  celebration  of 
his  father's  funeral  games,  is  described  and  some- 
what vehemently  commented  upon  by  Pliny. 
(H.  N.  xxxvi.  15.  s.  24.  §  8.)  The  next  amphi- 
theatre, and  apparently  the  first  to  which  the 
name  was  applied,  was  built  by  Julius  Caesar  him- 
self, during  his  perpetual  dictatorship,  in  b.  c.  46 
(Dion  Cass,  xliii.  22,  who  thus  describes  the  build- 
ing :  ®4a,Tpov  rt  KvvriyerLKbv,  $  teal  ct.fi<pi64aTpov 
4k  tov  ir4pi£  iravrax6Qiv  USpas  &uev  c/o^tjs  %X€lJ/ 
irpoo-efSpidT}).  This,  however,  was  still  only  of 
wood,  a  material  which  was  frequently  used  for 
theatres,  and  which  was,  therefore,  naturally 
adopted  for  amphitheatres,  but  which  sometimes 
proved  inadequate  to  support  the  weight  of  the 
immense  body  of  spectators,  and  thus  occasioned 
serious  accidents.  For  example,  we  are  told  that 
a  wooden  amphitheatre,  which  was  built  at 
Fidenae  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  by  Atilius,  a 
freedman,  gave  way,  in  consequence  of  the  im- 
perfections in  the  foundation  and  in  the  joints  of 
the  timbers,  and  buried  either  20,000  or  50,000 
spectators  in  its  ruins.  (Suet.  Tiber.  40  ;  Tac. 
Ann.  iv.  63.)  These  wooden  buildings  were,  of 
course,  also  exposed  to  great  danger  from  fire  ; 
thus  a  wooden  amphitheatre  at  Placentia  was 
burned  in  the  civil  war  between  Otho  and  Vitel- 
lius.     (Tac.  Hist.  ii.  20.) 

It  was  not,  however,  till  the  fourth  consulship  of 
Augustus,  b.  c.  30,  that  a  more  durable  amphitheatre, 
of  stone,  was  erected  by  Statilius  Taurus,  in  the  Cam- 
pus Martius.  (Dion  Cass.  Ii.  23  ;  Suet.  Octav.  29  ; 
Tac  Ann.  iii.  72  ;  Strab.  vi.  p.  236.)  But,  since 
this  building  was  destroyed  by  fire,  it  must  be  sup- 
posed that  only  the  shell  was  of  stone,  and  the  seats 
and  staircases  of  wood.     This  edifice  was  the  only 


*  As  a  mere  matter  of  etymology,  the  word 
&4aTpov  (a  place  for  beIiolding\  would  more  strictly 
apply  to  the  amphiiiieatre,  which  was  intended 
exclusively  for  spectacle,  while  the  theatre,  which 
was  for  recitations  accompanied  by  music,  might 
he  at  least  as  fitly  described  by  the  word  cpfeTov. 
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one  of  the  kind  until  the  building  of  the  Flavian 
amphitheatre.  It  did  not  satisfy  Caligula,  who 
commenced  an  amphitheatre  near  the  Septa  ;  but 
the  work  was  not  continued  by  Claudius.  (Dion 
Cass.  lix.  10;  Suet.  Cat  18,  21.)  Nero  too,  in 
his  second  consulship,  a.  d.  57,  erected  a  vast  am- 
phitheatre of  wood,  but  this  was  only  a  temporary 
building.  (Suet.  Ner.  12  ;  Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  31.) 
The  amphitheatre  of  Taurus  was  destroyed  in  the 
burning  of  Rome,  a.d.  64  (Dion  Cass.  lxii.  18), 
and  was  probably  never  restored,  as  it  is  not  again 
mentioned.  It  is  still  a  question  with  the  topo- 
graphers whether  any  traces  of  it  are  now  visible. 
(Comp.  Becker,  Handb.  d.R'om.  Alter,  vol.i.  pp.  642, 
643,  and  Urlichs,  Besclireiburg  Moms.  pp.  53,  54. f) 

The  erection  of  an  amphitheatre  in  the  midst  of 
Rome,  proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of  the  city, 
was  among  the  designs  of  Augustus,  who  delighted 
in  the  spectacles  of  the  venatio,  and  especially  in 
the  uncommon  species  and  immense  number  of  the 
animals  exhibited  in  them  ;  so  that,  as  he  himself 
informs  us,  in  one  of  his  venationes  there  were 
no  less  than  3500  animals  slaughtered.  (Suet. 
Vesp.  9  ;  Aur.  Vict.  Epit.  1  ;  Monum.  Ancyr.) 
It  was  not,  however,  till  the  reigns  of  Vespasian 
and  Titus,  that  the  design  of  Augustus  was  carried 
into  effect  by  the  erection  of  the  AmpMtheatrum 
Flavium,  or,  as  it  has  been  called  since  the  time 
of  Bede,  the  Colosseum  or  Colisaeum,  a  name  said 
tc  be  derived  from  the  Colossus  of  Nero,  which 
stood  close  by. 

This  wonderful  building,  which  for  magnitude 
can  only  be  compared  to  the  pyramids  of  Egypt, 
and  which  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  monument  at 
once  of  the  material  greatness  and  the  moral  degra- 
dation of  Rome  under  the  empire,  was  commenced 
by  Vespasian,  but  at  what  precise  time  is  uncertain; 
for  the  genuineness  of  the  medal,  which  is  quoted  by 
Lipsius,  as  placing  its  commencement  in  his  eighth 
consulship,  a.  d.  77,  is  more  than  doubtful.  (Rasche, 
Lex.  Univ.  Rei  Num.  vol.  v.  pt.  2.  p.  1017  ; 
Eckhel,  Dpctr.  Num.  Vet.  vol.  vi.  p.  840.)  It 
was  completed  by  Titus,  who  dedicated  it  in 
A.  d.  80,  when  5000  animals  of  different  kinds 
were  slaughtered.  (Suet.  Tit.  7  ;  Dion  Cass.  lxvi. 
25.)  From  the  somewhat  obscure  account  of  an 
old  writer  (Catal.  Imp.  Vienn.  p.  243,  Rone),  we 
learn  that  Vespasian  carried  the  building  so  far  as 
to  dedicate  the  first  three  ranges  of  seats,  that 
Titus  added  two  ranges  more,  and  that  Domitian 
completed  the  building  usque  ad  clypea.  Without 
professing  to  be  able  to  explain  these  statements 
fully,  we  may  observe  that  it  is  extremely  pro- 
bable, as  will  be  seen  more  clearly  from  the  de- 
scription of  the  building,  that  Titus  would  dedi- 
cate the  amphitheatre  as  soon  as  it  was  fit  for  use, 
without  waiting  for  the  final  completion  of  the 
upper  and  less  essential  parts. 

There  is  an  ecclesiastical  tradition,  but  not  en- 
titled to  much  credit,  that  the  architect  of  the  Co- 
lisaeum  was  a  Christian,  and  afterwards  a  martyr, 
named  Gaudentius,  and  that  thousands  of  the 
captive  Jews  were  employed  in  its  erection. 

The  Flavian  amphitheatre,   from  its  enormous 


f  In  the  lower  eastern  angle  of  the  walls  of 
Aurelian,  near  the  church  of  S.  Croce,  are  the  re- 
mains of  an  amphitheatre,  of  brick,  called  in  the 
Notitia,  the  AmpMtheatrum  Castrense.  Its  date  is 
very  uncertain.  (See  further  Becker,  Handb.  d. 
Rom.  Alter,  vol.  i.  pp.  549,  &c.) 
g  2 
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size,  rendered  the  subsequent  erection  of  any  other 
such  building  in  Rome  perfectly  unnecessary.  It 
became  the  spot  where  prince  and  people  met  to- 
gether to  witness  those  sanguinary  exhibitions,  the 
degrading  effects  of  which  on  the  Roman  character 
can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  It  was  thoroughly 
repaired  by  Antoninus  Pius.  (Capit.  Ant.  Pi.  8.) 
In  the  reign  of  Macriuus,  on  the  day  of  the  Vulca- 
nalia,  it  was  struck  by  lightning,  by  which  the 
upper  rows  of  benches  were  consumed,  and  so  much 
damage  was  done  to  other  parts  of  the  structure, 
that  the  games  were  for  some  years  celebrated  in  the 
Stadium.  (Dion  Cass,  lxxviii.  25.)  Its  restora- 
tion was  commenced  by  Elagabalus  and  completed 
by  Alexander  Severus.  (Lamprid.  Helwg.  17  ; 
Alex.  Sev.  24.)  It  was  again  struck  by  lightning 
in  the  reign  of  Decius  (Hieron.  p.  475),  but  was 
soon  restored,  and  the  games  continued  to  be  cele- 
brated in  it  down  to  the  sixth  century.  The  latest 
recorded  exhibition  of  wild  beasts  was  in  the 
reign  of  Theodoric.  Since  that  time  it  has  been 
used  sometimes  in  war  as  a  fortress,  and  in  peace 
as  a  quarry,  whole  palaces,  such  as  the  Cancellaria 
and  the  Palazzo  Farnese,  having  been  built  out  of 
its  spoils.  At  length  the  popes  made  efforts  to 
preserve  it :  Sixtus  V.  attempted  to  use  it  as  a 
woollen  factory,  and  to  convert  the  arcades  into 
shops  ;  Clement  XI.  enclosed  the  lower  arcades, 
and,  in  1750,  Benedict  XIV.  consecrated  it  to 
Christians  who  had  been  martyred  in  it.  The  best 
accounts  of  the  building  are  contained  in  the  follow- 
ing works  :  Lipsius  de  Amphitlieatro  ;  Nibby,  dell' 
Anfiteatro  Fla/vio,  a  supplement  to  Nardini,  vol.  i. 
p.  233,  in  which  we  have  the  most  complete  his- 
torical account  ;  Fea,  Notizie  degli  scavi  neW 
Anfiteatro  Flavio ;  Bunsen,  Besehreibung  d.  Stadt 
Rom.  vol.  iii.  p.  319,  &c.  ;  Cressy  and  Taylor, 
The  Architectural  Antiquities  of  Rome;  Maffei, 
Verona  Illustrata  ;  Stieglitz,  Archaol.  d.  Baukunst ; 
Hirt,  Geschichte  d.  Baukunst  bei  den  Alien. 

II.  Description  of  tlie  Flavian  Amphitlteatre.  — 
Notwithstanding  the  damages  of  time,  war,  and 
spoliation,  the  Flavian  amphitheatre  still  remains 
complete  enough  to  give  us  a  fair  idea,  excepting 
in  some  minor  details,  of  the  structure  and  ar- 
rangements of  this  description  of  building.  The 
notices  of  the  ancient  authors  are  extremely  scanty ; 
and  Vitruvius  of  course  fails  us  here  altogether  ; 
indeed,  this  description  of  building  was  so  com- 
pletely new  in  his  time,  that  only  once  does  the 
bare  word  amphitheatrum  occur  in  his  book  (i.  7). 
We  derive  important  aid  from  the  remains  of 
amphitheatres  in  the  provinces  of  the  ancient 
Roman  empire.  We  shall  first  describe  the  Co- 
lisaeum,  and  then  mention  the  chief  points  of  dif- 
ference between  it  and  these  other  amphitheatres. 

The  very  site  of  the  Flavian  amphitheatre,  as  of 
most  others,  furnishes  an  example  of  the  prodigal 
contempt  of  labour  and  expense  which  the  Roman 
emperors  dipplayed  in  their  great  works  of  archi- 
tecture. T\e  Greeks,  in  choosing  the  sites  of  their 
theatres,  almost  always  availed  themselves  of  some 
natural  hollow  on  the  side  of  a  hill ;  but  the  Roman 
amphitheatres,  with  few  exceptions,  stand  upon  a 
plain.  The  site  of  the  Colisaeum  was  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  city,  in  the  valley  between  the  Caelius, 
the  Esquiline,  and  the  Velia,  on  the  marshy  ground 
which  was  previously  the  pond  of  Nero's  palace, 
stuffnum  Neronis  (Suet.  Vesp.  9  ;  Martial,  de  Sped. 
ii.  5).  No  mere  measures  can  give  an  adequate 
conception  of  this  vast  structure,  the  dimensions 
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and  arrangements  of  which  were  such  as  to  furnish 
seats  for  87,000  spectators,  round  an  arena  large 
enough  to  afford  space  for  the  combats  of  several 
hundred  animals  at   once,  for  the  evolutions  of 
mimic  sea-fights,  and  for  the  exhibition  of  artifi- 
cial forests;  with  passages  and  staircases  to  give 
ingress  and  egress,  without  confusion,  to  the  im- 
mense mass  of  spectators,  and  others  for  the  at- 
tendants on  the  arena ;  dens  for  the  thousands  of 
victims  devoted  to  destruction ;  channels  for  the  ra- 
pid influx  and  outlet  of  water  when  the  arena  was 
used  for  a  naumachia ;  and  the  means  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  carcasses,  and  the  other  abominations 
of  the  arena.     Admirable  pictures  of  the  magni- 
tude and  magnificence  of  the  amphitheatre  and  its 
spectacles  are  drawn  in  the  Essays  of  Montaigne 
(iii.  6.),  and  in  the  latter  part  of  Gibbon's  twelfth 
chapter.    As  a  general  description  of  the  building 
the  following  passage  of  Gibbon  is  perfect :  —  "It 
was  a  building  of  an  elliptic  figure,  founded  on  four- 
score arches,  and  rising,  with  four  successive  orders 
of  architecture,  to  the  height  of  140  [157]  feet.  The 
outside  of  the  edifice  was  incrusted  with  marble, 
and  decorated  with  statues.     The  slopes  of  the  vast 
concave,  which  formed  the  inside,  were  filled  and 
surrounded  with  sixty  or  eighty  rows  of  seats,  of 
marble  likewise,  covered  with  cushions,  and  capable 
of  receiving  with  ease  about   80,000  spectators. 
Sixty-four  vomitories  (for  by  that  name  the  doors 
were  very  aptly  distinguished),  poured  forth  the 
immense  multitude ;  and  the  entrances,  passages, 
and  staircases,  were  contrived  with  such  exquisite 
skill,  that  each  person,  whether  of  the  senatorial, 
the  equestrian,  or  the  plebeian  order,  arrived  at 
his  destined  place  without  trouble  or  confusion. 
Nothing  was  omitted,  which,  in  any  respect,  could 
be  subservient  to  the  convenience  and  pleasure  of 
the  spectators.     They  were  protected  from  the  sun 
and  rain  by  an  ample  canopy,  occasionally  drawn 
over  their  heads.      The  air  was  continually  re- 
freshed by  the    playing   of  fountains,    and  pro- 
fusely impregnated  by  the  grateful  scent  of  aro- 
matics.     In  the  centre  of  the  edifice,  the  arena,  or 
stage,  was  strewed  with  the  finest  sand,  and  suc- 
cessively assumed  the  most  different  forms.     At 
one  moment  it  seemed  to  rise  out  of  the  earth,  like 
the  garden  of-the  Hesperides,  and  was  afterwards 
broken  into  the    rocks   and  caverns  of  Thrace. 
The  subterraneous  pipes  conveyed  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  water;   and  what  had  just  before  ap- 
peared a  level  plain,  might  be  suddenly  converted 
into  a  wide  lake,  covered  with  armed  vessels,  and 
replenished  with  the  monsters  of  the  deep.    In 
the  decoration  of  these  scenes,  the  Roman  em- 
perors displayed  their  wealth  and  liberality ;  and 
we  read  on  various  occasions  that  the  whole  furni- 
ture of  the  amphitheatre  consisted  either  of  silver, 
or  of  gold,  or  of  amber.     The  poet  who  describes 
the  games  of  Carinus,  in  the  character  of  a  shep- 
herd, attracted  to  the  capital  by  the  fame  of  their 
magnificence,  affirms  that  the  nets  designed  ass 
defence    against    the    wild   beasts   were   of  gold 
wire;  that  the  porticoes  were  gilded;  and  that 
the  belt  or  circle  which  divided  the  several  rank! 
of  spectators  from  each  other,  was  studded  with  a 
precious  mosaic  of  beautiful  stones." 

The  following  ground-plan,  external  elevation, 
and  section,  are  from  Hirt,  and  contain  of  course 
some  conjectural  details.  The  ground  plan  is  so 
arranged  as  to  exhibit  in  each  of  its  quarters  the 
plan  of  each  of  the  stories :  thus,  the  lower  right 
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hand  quarter  shows  the  true  ground-jAm,  or  that 
of  the  lowest  story ;  the  next  on  the  left  shows  a 
plan  of  the  erections  on  the  level  of  the  second  row 
of  exterior  columns,  as  well  as  the  seats  which 
sloped  down  from  that  level  to  the  lower  one ;  the 
next  quarter  shows  a  similar  plan  of  the  third  order, 
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and  the  upper  right-hand  quarter  exhibits  a  view 
of  the  interior  as  it  would  appear  to  an  eye  looking 
vertically  down  upon  it.  The  dotted  lines  on  the 
arena  are  the  radii,  and  their  points  of  intersection 
the  centres,  of  the  several  arcs  which  make  up  th» 
ellipses. 


GROUND    PLAN    OF   THE    FLAVIAN    AMPHITHEATHB. 


LONGITUDINAL    ELEVATION    OF  THE    FLAVIAN    AMPHITHEATRE. 


LONGITUDINAL    SECTION    OF    THE    FLAVIAN    AMPHITHEATRE. 
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This  structure,  like  all  the  other  existing  am- 
phitheatres, is  of  an  elliptical  form.  It  covers 
nearly  six  acres  of  ground.  The  plan  divides  it- 
self naturally  into  two  concentric  ellipses,  of  which 
the  inner  constituted  the  arena  or  space  for  the 
combats,  while  the  ring  between  this  and  the  outer 
circumference  was  occupied  by  the  seats  for  the 
spectators.  The  lengths  of  the  major  and  minor 
axes  of  these  ellipses  are,  respectively,  287  feet  by 
180,  and  620  feet  by  513.  The  width  of  the 
space  appropriated  to  spectators  is,  therefore,  166J 
feet  all  round  the  building.  The  ratio  of  the 
diameters  of  the  external  ellipse  is  nearly  that 
of  6  to  5,  which  becomes  exactly  the  proportion, 
if  we  take  in  the  substructions  of  the  foundation. 
Of  course,  the  ratio  of  the  diameters  of  the  arena  is 
different,  on  account  of  the  diminished  size  :  it  is, 
in  fact,  nearly  as  8  to  5.  The  minor  axis  of  the 
arena  is  here,  and  generally,  about  one-third  of 
that  of  the  outer  ellipse.  The  material  used  was 
stone,  in  large  blocks,  fastened  together,  where 
necessary,  by  metal  clamps.  The  exterior  was 
faced  with  marble  and  adorned  with  statues. 
The  external  elevation  requires  little  description. 
It  is  divided  into  four  stories,  corresponding  to  the 
tiers  of  corridors  by  which  access  was  gained  to 
the  seats  at  different  levels.  These  corridors  are 
connected  with  the  external  air  by  eighty  arched 
openings  in  each  of  the  three  lower  stories.  To 
the  piers  which  divide  these  arches  are  attached 
three-quarter  columns,  that  is,  columns  one-fourth 
of  whose  circumference  appears  to  be  buried  in 
the  wall  behind  them.  Thus,  each  of  the  three 
lower  stories  presents  a  continuous  facade  of  eighty 
columns  backed  by  piers,  with  eighty  open  arches 
between  them,  and  with  an  entablature  continued 
unbroken  round  the  whole  building.  The  width  of 
the  arches  is  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same 
throughout  the  building,  namely,  14  feet  6  inches, 
except  at  the  extremities  of  the  diameters  of  the 
ellipse,  where  they  are  two  feet  wider.  Each  tier 
is  of  a  different  order  of  architecture,  the  lowest 
being  a  plain  Roman  Doric,  or  perhaps  rather 
Tuscan,  the  next  Ionic,  and  the  third  Corinthian. 
The  columns  of  the  second  and  third  stories  are 
placed  on  pedestals ;  those  of  the  lowest  story 
are  raised  from  the  ground  by  a  few  steps.  The 
highest  tier  is  of  quite  a  different  character,  as  it 
merely  consists  of  a  wall,  without  corridors,  against 
which,  instead  of  columns,  are  placed  pilasters  of 
the  Corinthian  order  ;  and  the  wall  between  them 
is  pierced  with  windows,  in  the  alternate  interco- 
lumniations  only,  and  therefore,  of  course,  forty  in 
number.  The  whole  is  crowned  with  a  bold  en- 
tablature, which  is  pierced  with  holes  above  the 
brackets  which  supported  the  feet  of  the  masts 
upon  which  the  velarium  or  awning  was  extended : 
and  above  the  entablature  is  a  small  attic.  The  total 
height  of  that  part  of  the  building  which  remains 
entire,  namely,  about  three-eighths  of  the  whole 
circumference,  is  157  feet :  the  stories  are  respec- 
tively about  30,  38,  38,  and  44  feet  high.  The 
massiveness  of  the  crowning  entablature,  the  height 
of  the  upper  story,  and  the  great  surface  of  blank 
wall  in  its  intercolumniations,  combine  to  give  the 
elevation  a  somewhat  heavy  appearance  ;  while 
the  projecting  cornices  of  each  story,  intercepting 
the  view  from  below,  take  off  very  much  from  the 
apparent  height  of  the  building.  Indeed,  it  would 
be  a  waste  of  words  to  attempt  to  specify  all  the 
architectural  defects  of  the  composition. 
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The  stone  used  in  the  building  is  a  species  of 
travertine  :  some  of  the  blocks  are  as  much  as  five 
feet  high,  and  eight  or  ten  feet  long  j  and  it  is 
remarkable,  that  all  those  which  form  the  exterior 
have  inscribed  upon  them  small  numbers  or  signs, 
which  evidently  indicate  the  place  of  each  in  the 
building,  and  which  prove  how  great  was  the 
care  taken  to  adapt  every  single  stone  to  the  form 
of  the  whole  edifice.  In  some  parts  of  the  interior 
large  masses  of  brickwork  and  tufa  are  seen :  and 
in  the  upper  part  there  are  fragments  of  other 
buildings  worked  in  ;  but  this,  no  doubt,  happened 
in  some  of  the  various  repairs. 

There  are  coins  extant,  bearing  on  the  reverse  a 
view  of  the  amphitheatre,  so  arranged  as  to  show 
not  only  the  outside,  but  a  portion  of  the  interior 
also.  It  is  from  them  that  we  learn  the  fact,  that 
the  outer  arches  of  the  second  and  third  stories 
were  decorated  with  statues  in  their  openings,  un- 
less, indeed,  the  figures  shown  in  the  arches  are 
meant  for  rude  representations  of  the  people  pass- 
ing through  the  outer  colonnade.  These  coins 
also  show,  on  the  highest  story,  in  the  alternate 
spaces  between  the  pilasters,  circles  against  the 
wall,  corresponding  to  the  windows  in  the  other 
alternate  spaces  ;  they  are,  perhaps,  the  clypea 
mentioned  by  the  old  author  cited  above,  that  is, 
ornamental  metal  shields,  hung  there  to  decorate 
the  building.  There  are  several  coins  of  Titus 
and  Domitian  of  this  type  (Eckhel,  Doctr.  Num. 
Vet.  vol.  vi.  pp.  357 — 359, 375).  There  are  similar 
coins  of  Gordian,  which  are,  however,  very  inferior 
in  execution  to  those  of  Titus  and  Domitian. 
(Eckhel,  vol.  vii.  p.  271.)  The  coins  of  Titus 
and  Domitian  also  show  a  range  of  three  stories  of 
columns  by  the  side  of  the  amphitheatre,  which 
(though  the  matter  is  doubtful)  is  supposed  to  re- 
present a  colonnade  which  ran  from  the  palace  of 
Titus  on  the  Esquiline  to  the  amphitheatre,  to 
which  it  gave  access  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
its  minor  axis,  as  shown  on  the  plan.  At  the  other 
extremity  of  this  axis  was  the  entrance  from  the 
Palatine. 

The  eighty  arches  of  the  lower  story  (except 
the  four  at  the  extremities  of  the  axes)  formed  ths 
entrances  for  the  spectators,  and  gave  admission 
to  a  corridor,  running  uninterruptedly  round  the 
building,  behind  which  again  is  another  precisely 
similar  corridor.  (See  the  plan  and  section.)  The 
space  behind  the  second  corridor  is  divided  by 
eighty  walls,  radiating  inwards  from  the  inner  piers 
of  the  second  corridor  ;  which  support  the  struc- 
ture, and  between  which  are  partly  staircases  lead- 
ing to  the  upper  stories,  and  partly  passages  lead- 
ing into  a  third  corridor,  which,  like  the  first  and 
second,  runs  round  the  whole  building.  Be- 
yond this  corridor  the  radiating  walls  are  again 
continued,  the  spaces  between  them  being  occu- 
pied, as  before,  partly  by  staircases  leading  on  the 
one  side  to  the  podium,  and  on  the  other  to  the 
lower  range  of  seats  (maenianum),  and  partly  by 
passages  leading  to  a  fourth  continuous  corridor, 
much  lower  and  smaller  than  the  others,  which 
was  divided  from  the  arena  by  a  massive  wall 
(called  podium),  the  top  of  which  formed  the  place 
assigned  to  the  spectators  of  the  highest  rank. 
From  this  fourth  corridor  there  are  several  en- 
trances to  the  arena  ;  and  it  is  most  probable  that 
the  whole  of  the  corridor  was  subservient  to  the 
arrangements  of  the  arena.  (See  the  lower  right- 
hand  quarter  of  the  plan,  and  the  section.)    On 
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the  second  story  we  have  the  two  outer  colon- 
nades repeated,  and  the  radiating  walls  of  the 
first  block  are  continued  up  through  this  story  ; 
and  between  them  are  staircases  leading  out  on  to 
the  second  range  of  seats,  and  passages  leading 
into  a  small  inner  corridor,  from  which  access  is  ob- 
tained to  a  sort  of  terrace  (praecinctio)  which  runs 
round  the  building  between  the  first  and  second 
ranges  of  seats,  and  increases  the  facilities  for  the 
spectators  getting  to  their  proper  places.  Sloping 
down  from  this  praecinctio  to  the  level  of  the  top  of 
the  podium,  and  supported  by  the  inner  series  of 
radiating  walls,  are  the  lower  series  of  seats.  On 
the  third  story  (above  the  floor  of  which  the  details 
are  almost  entirely  conjectural),  we  have  again 
the  double  colonnade,  the  inner  wall  of  which 
rises  immediately  behind  the  top  of  the  second 
range  of  seats,  with  only  the  interval  of  a  narrow 
praecinctio,  to  which  access  was  given  by  nu- 
merous doors  in  the  wall  just  mentioned,  which 
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was  also  pierced  with  windows.  Above  the  outer 
corridor  of  this  story  is  a  mezzanine,  or  small 
middle  story,  in  front  of  which  and  above  the 
inner  colonnade  were  a  few  tiers  of  wooden 
benches  for  the  lowest  class  of  spectators.  Above 
this  mezzanine  was  a  gallery,  which  ran  right 
round  the  building,  and  the  front  of  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  formed  by  a  range  of  columns. 
It  seems  that  the  terrace  formed  by  the  top  of 
this  gallery  would  be  also  available  for  spectators. 
And,  lastly,  the  very  summit  of  the  wall  was 
formed  into  a  sort  of  terrace  which  was,  no  doubt, 
occupied  by  the  men  who  worked  the  ropes  of  the 
velarium.  The  doors  which  opened  from  the  stair- 
cases and  corridors  on  to  the  interior  of  the  am- 
phitheatre were  designated  by  the  very  appropriate 
name  of  vomitoria.  The  whole  of  the  interior  was 
called  cavea.  The  following  section  (from  Hirt) 
exhibits  these  arrangements  as  clearly  as  they  can 
be  shown  without  the  aid  of  perspective. 


SECTION    OF    THE    CORRIDORS,    STAIRS,    AND    SEATS. 


I.  II.  III.  I V.  The  four  stories  of  the  exterior. 

A .  The  arena. 

B.  The  podium. 

C.  D.  E.  F.     The  four  corridors. 
G.  H.  I,     The  three  maeniana. 

A".  The  upper  gallery  ;  L.  The  ten-ace  over  it 


R.  The  space  on  the  summit  of  the  wall  for  the 
managers  of  the  velarium. 

Z,  The  steps  which  surrounded  the  building  on 
the  outside. 

a.  Stairs  from  the  third  colonnade  to  the  pc 
dium. 
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h.  Short  transverse  steps  from  the  podium  to  the 
first  maenianum.     (Compare  the  plan.) 

c,  d.  Stairs  from  the  ground  story  to  the  second  ; 
whence  the  second  maenianum  was  reached  in 
two  ways,  e.  and  g. 

e.  Steps  to  the  first  praecinctio,  from  which  there 
were  short  transverse  steps  (f.)  to  the  second  mae- 
nianum. 

g.  Starrs  leading  direct  from  the  corridors  of  the 
second  story  to  the  second  maenianum,  through 
the  vomitorium  a. 

h.  Stairs  leading  from  the  floor  of  the  second 
story  to  the  small  upper  story,  whence  other  stairs 
(8)  led  to  the  third  story,  from  which  access  was 
obtained  to  the  upper  part  of  the  second  maenia- 
num by  doors  (y8)  in  the  inner  wall  of  the  second 
corridor  q. 

k.  Stairs  from  the  second  story  to  the  mezza- 
nine, or  middle  story,  whence  access  was  obtained 
to  the  third  maenianum  by  passages  (7). 

/.  Stairs  in  the  mezzanine,  leading  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  third  maenianum,  and  to  the  gallery  K. 

m.  Steps  from  the  gallery  to  the  terrace  over  it. 

n.  Steps  from  that  terrace  to  the  summit. 

0.  p.  Grated  openings  to  light  the  two  inner 
eorridors. 

q.  See  under  h. 

s.  Windows  to  light  the  mezzanine. 

t.  "Windows  of  the  gallery. 

v.  Rest,  and  w.  loop,  for  the  masts  of  the  vela- 
rium g. 

The  arena  was  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  suffi- 
cient height  to  guard  the  spectators  against  any 
danger  from  the  wild  beasts,  namely  about  fifteen 
feet.  A  further  protection  was  afforded,  at  least 
sometimes,  by  a  network  or  trellis  of  metal  ; 
and  it  is  mentioned,  as  an  instance  of  the  profuse 
©stentation  which  the  emperors  were  so  fond  of 
displaying,  that  Nero,  in  his  amphitheatre,  had  this 
trellis  gilt,  and  its  intersections  ornamented  with 
bosses  of  amber.  (Plin.  //.  N.  xxxvii.  3.  s.  11. 
§  2).  The  wall  just  mentioned  appears  to  have 
been  faced  with  marble,  and  to  have  had  rollers 
suspended  against  it  as  an  additional  protection 
against  the  possibility  of  the  wild  beasts  climbing 
k.  (Lips,  de  Amph.  12.)  The  terrace  on  the  top 
of  this  wall,  which  was  called  podium  (a  name 
sometimes  also  applied  to  the  wall  itself),  was 
no  wider  than  to  be  capable  of  containing  two, 
or  at  the  most  three  ranges  of  moveable  seats,  or 
ehairs.  This,  as  being  by  far  the  best  situation 
for  distinctly  viewing  the  sports  in  the  arena,  and 
also  more  commodiously  accessible  than  the  seats 
higher  up,  was  the  place  set  apart  for  senators 
and  other  persons  of  distinction,  such  as  the  am- 
bassadors of  foreign  states  (Suet.  Octav.  44  ; 
Juv.  Sat.  ii.  143,  &c.)  ;  the  magistrates  seem  to 
have  sat  here  in  their  curule  chairs  (Lipsius  de 
Amph.  11);  and  it  was  here,  also,  that  the  emperor 
himself  used  to  sit,  in  an  elevated  place  called 
miygestus  (Suet.  Cues.  76  ;  Plin.  Paneg.  51),  or 
etihiculmn  (Suet.  Nero,  12)  ;  and  likewise  the  per- 
son who  exhibited  the  games,  on  a  place  elevated 
like  a  pulpit  or  tribunal  (editoris  tribunal).  The 
vestal  virgins  also  appear  to  have  had  a  place 
allotted  to  them  on  the  podium.  (Suet.  Octav.  44). 
Above  the  podium  were  the  gradus,  or  seats  of 
the  other  spectators,  which  were  divided  into  stories 
called  maeniana.  The  whole  number  of  seats  is 
supposed  to  have  been  about  eighty.  The  first 
Maenianum,  consisting  of  fourteen  rows  of  stone  of 
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marble  seats,  was  appropriated  to  the  equestrian 
order.  The  seats  appropriated  to  the  senators 
and  equites  were  covered  with  cushions  {pid- 
villis),  which  were  first  used  in  the  time  of  Ca- 
ligula, (Juv.  Sat.  iii.  154  ;  Dion,  lix.  7.)  Then, 
after  a  horizontal  space,  termed  a  praecinctio,  and 
forming  a  continued  landing-place  from  the  seve- 
ral staircases  which  opened  on  to  it,  succeeded  the 
second  maenianum,  where  were  the  seats  called 
popularia  (Suet.  Domitian.  4),  for  the  third  class 
of  spectators,  or  the  populus.  Behind  this  was  the 
second  praecinctio,  bounded  by  the  high  wall  al- 
ready mentioned  ;  above  which  was  the  third 
maenianum,  where  there  were  only  wooden  benches 
for  the  puUati,  or  common  people.  (Suet.  Octav. 
44.)  The  open  gallery  at  the  top  was  the  only 
part  of  the  amphitheatre,  in  which  women  were 
permitted  to  witness  the  games,  except  the  vestal 
virgins,  and  perhaps  a  few  ladies  of  distinction  and 
influence  who  were  suffered  to  share  the  space 
appropriated  to  the  vestals  (Suet.  Octav.  44).  The 
seats  of  the  maeniana  did  not  run  in  unbroken  lines 
round  the  whole  building,  but  were  divided  into 
portions  called  cunei  (from  their  shape),  by  short 
flights  of  stairs  which  facilitated  the  access  to  the 
seats.  (Suet.  Oct.  44  ;  Juv.  Sat.  vi.  61.)  See 
the  plan,  and  the  annexed  section  of  a  small  portion 
of  the  seats. 


Not  only  were  the  different  ranges  of  seats  ap- 
propriated to  different  classes  of  spectators,  but  it 
is  pretty  certain  also  that  the  different  cunei  of 
each  maenianum  were  assigned  to  specific  portions 
of  the  people,  who  were  at  once  guided  to  their 
places  by  numbers  placed  over  the  external  arches 
by  which  the  building  was  entered :  these  numbers 
still  exist.  The  office  of  preserving  order  in  the 
distribution  of  the  places  was  assigned  to  attend- 
ants called  locarii,  and  the  whole  management  was 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  villicm  ampla- 


It  only  remains  to  describe  the  arena,  or 
central  open  space  for  the  combatants,  which  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  sand  with  which  it  was 
covered,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  absorbing  the 
blood.  Such  emperors  as  Caligula,  Nero,  and 
Carinus,  showed  their  prodigality  by  using  cinna- 
bar and  borax  instead  of  the  common  sand.  It 
was  bounded,  as  already  stated,  by  the  wall  of  the 
podium,  but  in  the  earlier  amphitheatres,  in  which 
the  podium  was  probably  not  so  lofty,  there  were 
ditches  (euripi)  between  it  and  the  arena,  which 
were  chiefly  meant  as  a  defence  against  the  ele- 
phants. The  euripi  were  first  made  by  Julius 
Caesar,  and  were  dispensed  with  by  Nero,  in 
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order  to  gain  space  for  the  spectators.     (Suet.  Caes. 
39  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  viii.  7  ;  Lipsius  de  Amph.  12.) 

The  space  of  the  arena  was  entirely  open,  ex- 
cept that  perhaps  there  was,  in  the  centre,  an  altar 
of  Diana,  or  Pluto,  or  of  Jupiter  Latiaris,  on  which, 
it  is  inferred  from  some  passages  of  the  ancient 
authors,  that  a  bestiarius  was  sacrificed  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  games  ;  hut  the  evidence  is  very  slight. 
(Lips,  de  Amph.  4.)     There  were  four  principal 
entrances  to  it,  at  the  extremities  of  the  axes  of 
the  ellipse,  by  passages  which  led  directly  from 
the    four  corresponding   arches   of  the   exterior: 
there  were  also  minor  entrances  through  the  wall 
of  the  podium.     There  is  a  difficulty  about  the 
position   of  the    dens   of  the   wild   beasts.      The 
rapidity  with  which  vast  numbers  of  animals  were 
let  loose  into  the  arena  proves  that  the  dens  must 
have  been  close  to  it.      The  spaces  under  the  seats 
seem  to  have  been  devoted  entirely  to  the  passage 
of  the  spectators,  with  only  the  exception  of  the 
innermost  corridor,  the  entrances  from  which  to 
the  arena  suggest  the  probability  that  it  was  sub- 
sidiary to  the  arena  ;  but,  even  if  so,  it  was  pro- 
bably used  rather  for  the  introduction  and  removal 
of  the  animals,  than  for  their  safe  keeping.     Some 
have  supposed  dens  in  the  wall  of  the  podium : 
but  this  is  quite  insufficient.     In  the  year  1813, 
the  arena  was  excavated,  and  extensive  substruc- 
tions were  discovered,  which,  it  has  been  supposed, 
were  the  dens,  from  which  the  animals  were  let 
loose  upon  the  arena  through   trap-doors.      The 
chief  difficulty  is  to  reconcile   such   an   arrange- 
ment with  the  fact  that  the  arena  was  frequently 
flooded  and  used  for  a  naval  combat,  and  that  too 
in  the  intervals  between  the  fights  of  wild-beasts. 
(Calpurn.  Behg.  vii.  64,  73  :  the  whole  poem  is  a 
very  interesting  description  of  the  games  of  the 
amphitheatre.)    [Naumachia.]     All  that  can  be 
said  with  any  approach  to  certainty  is,  that  these 
substructions  were  either  dens  for  the  animals,  or 
channels  for  water,  and  possibly  they  may  have 
been  so  arranged  as  to  combine  both  uses,  though 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  this  could  have 
been  managed.      The  only  method  of  solving  the 
difficulty  in  those  cases  in  which  a  naumachia  took 
place  between   the   venationes,   appears  to   be,  to 
assume  that  the  animals  intended  for  the  second 
venatio  were  kept  in  the  innermost  colonnade,  or 
in  dens  in  its  immediate  vicinity  during  the  nau- 
machia ;  unless,  which  seems  to  us  quite  incredi- 
ble, there  was  any  contrivance  for  at  the  same 
time  admitting  the  air  to,  and  excluding  the  water 
from,  their  cells  beneath  the  arena.     In  the  am- 
phitheatre at  Verona,  there  are  remains  of  channels 
for  water  under  the  arena,  communicating  with  an 
opening  in  its  centre ;  but  some  antiquaries  believe 
that  these  were  only  intended  for  draining  off  the 
rain  water. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  attempt  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  statues  and  other  ornaments  with  which 
the  amphitheatre  was  adorned  ;  but  the  velarium, 
or  awning,  by  which  the  spectators  were  sheltered 
from  the  sun,  requires  some  explanation,  which 
will  be  found  under  Velum.  The  space  required 
for  the  working  of  the  velarium,  and  the  height 
necessary  for  keeping  it  from  bending  down  by 
its  own  weight  so  low  as  to  obstruct  the  view  from 
the  upper  benches,  are  probably  the  reasons  for 
the  great  disproportion  between  the  height  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  amphitheatre,  and  the  small 
number  of  spectators  accommodated  ia  that  part. 
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The  luxurious  appliances  of  fountains  of  scented 
water  to  refresh  the  spectators,  and  so  forth,  are 
sufficiently  described  in  the  passage  already  quoted 
from  Gibbon.     (Comp.  Lucan.  ix.  808). 

III.  Otlter  Amphitheatres.  —  The  Flavian  am- 
phitheatre, as  has  been  already  stated,  was,  from 
the  time  of  its  erection,  the  only  one  in  Rome  ; 
for  the  obvious  reason  that  it  was  sufficient  for  the 
whole  population.     The  little  Amphitheatrum  Cas- 
trense  was  probably  only  intended  for  the  soldiers 
of  the  guard,  who  amused  themselves  there  with 
fights  of  gladiators.     But  in  the  provincial  cities, 
and  especially  the  colonies,  there  were  many  am- 
phitheatres.    Indeed,  it  is  not  a  little  interesting 
to  observe  the  contrast  between  the  national  tastes 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  which  is  indicated  by 
the   remains  of  theatres  in   the   colonies  of  the 
former,  and  of  amphitheatres  in  those  of  the  latter. 
The  immense  expense  of  their  construction  would, 
however,  naturally  prevent  the  erection  of  many 
such  buildings  as  the  Colisaenm.     (Cassiod.  Bp. 
v.  42.)     The  provincial  amphitheatres  were,  pro- 
bably, like  the  earlier  ones  at  Rome  itself,  gene- 
rally built  of  wood,  such   as  those  at  Placentia 
and  Fidenae,  already  mentioned.    Of  these  wooden 
amphitheatres   there  are  of  course   no   remains  ; 
but  in  several  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  Roman 
empire   there   are    important   ruins  of  large  am- 
phitheatres of  stone.     The  principal  are  those  at 
Verona,  Paestum,  Pompeii,  and  Capua,  in  Italy  ; 
at  Nimes,  Aries,  and  Frejus,  in  France  ;  at  Pola, 
in  Istria  ;  at  Syracuse,  Catania,  and  some  other 
cities  in  Sicily.     They  are  all  constructed  on  the 
same  general    principles  as  the  Colisaeum,  from 
which,  again,  they  all  differ  by  the  absence   of 
the  outermost  corridor  ;  and,  consequently,  their 
height   could  not   have   exceeded    three   stories  ; 
while  some  of  them  only  had  two.     Of  the  Vero- 
nese amphitheatre,  the  outer  wall  and  colonnade 
are  entirely  gone,  excepting  four  arches  ;  but  the 
rest  of  the   building  is   almost   perfect.     When 
complete,  it  had  seventy-two  arches  in  the  outer 
circle,  and,  of  course,  the  same  number  of  radiating 
walls,    with   their  passages   and   staircases ;   the 
lengths  of  the  axes  of  the  outer  ellipse  were  500 
and  404  feet,  those  of  the  arena,  242  and  146. 
It  was  probably  built  under  Domitian  and  Nerva, 
(Maffei,  Verona  IBustrata.)     The  next  in  import- 
ance is  that  at  Nimes,  the  outer  dimensions  of 
which  are  computed  at  434  by  340  feet.     "  The 
exterior  wall,  which  is  nearly  perfect,  consists  of 
a  ground  story  and  upper  story,  each  pierced  with 
sixty  arches,  and  is  surmounted  by  an  attic.     Its 
height,  from  the  level  of  the  ground,  is  above  70 
English   feet.       The   lower   or   ground   story   is 
adorned  with  pilasters,  and  the  upper  with  Tuscan 
or  Doric  columns.      The   attic   shows   the   holes 
destined  to  receive  the  posts  on  which  was  stretched 
the  awning  that  covered  the  amphitheatre.     The 
rows  of  seats  are  computed  to  have  been  originally 
32   in   number.      There  were  four  principal  en- 
trances.    The  amphitheatre  has  been  computed  to 
hold   17,000   persons:    it   was   built  with   great 
solidity,    without    cement."      (Pen.   Cyclop,   art. 
Nimes.)     That  at  Aries  was  three  stories  high, 
and  has  the  peculiarity  of  being  built  on  uneven 
ground,  so  that  the  lowest  story  is,  for  the  most 
part,  below  the  level  of  the  surface,  and  the  prin- 
cipal entrances  are  on  the  second  story.     (For  a 
detailed    description,    see    Guis,   Descrijtion   de 
I 'Amphitheatre  d'Arlea,   1665  ;  and  Pen.  Cyclop, 
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art.  Aries.)  Both  these  amphitheatres  belong  pro- 
bably to  the  time  of  the  Antonines.  (Maffei,  de 
Amph.  Gall.)  The  amphitheatre  at  Pola  stands 
on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  is  higher  on  one  side  than 
on  the  other.  There  is  little  to  remark  respecting 
the  other  amphitheatres,  except  that  a  fragment  of 
an  inscription,  found  in  that  at  Capua,  informs  us 
that  it  was  built  under  Hadrian,  at  the  cost  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  and  was  dedicated  by 
Antoninus  Pius  ;  and,  concerning  that  of  Pompeii, 
that  the  earthquake,  which  preceded  the  eruption 
by  which  the  city  was  buried,  injured  the  amphi- 
theatre so  much,  that  antiquarians  have  been  dis- 
appointed in  looking  for  any  new  information  from 
it  ;  there  is  an  excellent  description  of  it  in  the 
work  entitled  Pompeii,  vol.  i.  c.  9.  There  are  traces 
of  amphitheatres  of  a  ruder  kind,  chiefly  of  earth, 
in  various  parts  of  our  own  country,  as  at  Dor- 
chester, Silchester,  Caerleon,  and  Redruth. 

IV.  Uses  of  the  Amphitlieatre. — This  part  of 
the  subject  is  treated  of  under  Gladiatores, 
Naumachia,  and  Venationes.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  discuss  the  influence  of  the  spectacles  of 
the  amphitheatre  on  the  character  and  destinies 
of  the  Roman  people  :  some  good  remarks  on  the 
subject  will  be  found  in  the  Library  of  Entertain- 
ing Knowledge,  Menageries,  vol.  ii.  c.  12.  [P.  S.] 
AMPHOMO'SIA.  [Amphiorkia.] 
AM'PHORA  (afiupapeis,  old  form  a/i^upopeis, 
Horn.  H.  xxiii.  107  ;  Od.  x.  164,  et  alib.  ;  Sdtol. 
in  Apoll.  Rhod.  iv.  1187  ;  Simon,  in  Antk.  Pal. 
xiii.  19).  A  large  vessel,  which  derived  its  name 
from  its  being  made  with  a  handle  on  each  side  of 
the  neck  (from  afx<j>l,  on  hoik  sides,  and  <pepu  to 
carry),  whence  also  it  was  called  diota,  that  is,  a 
vessel  with  two  ears  (Siairos,  dlwros  ffrdfivos  or 
KdSiO-Kos,  Plat.  Hipp.  Maj.  p.  288,  d.  ;  Ath.  xi. 
p.  473  ;  Moeris  s.  v.  aptpopea  ;  Hor.  Carni.  i.  9. 
8).  The  form  and  size  varied,  but  it  was  generally 
made  tall  and  narrow,  and  terminating  in  a  point, 
which  could  be  let  into  a  stand  or  into  the  ground, 
to  keep  the  vessel  upright ;  several  amphorae  have 
been  found  in  this  position  in  the  cellars  at  Pom- 
peii. The  following  cut  represents  amphorae  from 
the  Townley  and  Elgin  collections  in  the  British 
Museum. 
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The  usual  material  of  the  amphora  was  earthen- 
ware (Hor.  de  Ar.  Poet.  21),  whence  it  was  also 
called  testa  {Carta,  i.  20.  2)  :  but  Homer  mentions 
them  of  gold  and  of  stone  (II.  xxiii.  92  ;  Od.  xxiv. 
74,  xiii.  105) :  and  in  later  times  glass  amphorae 
were  not  uncommon  (Petron.  34)  ;  several  have 
been  found  at  Pompeii :  Nepos  mentions,  as  a  great 
rarity,  amphorae  of  onyx,  as  large  as  Chian  cadi 
(ap.  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi.  7.  s.  12).  The  amphora 
was  often  made  without  handles.  The  name  of 
the  maker,  or  of  the  place  of  manufacture,  was  some- 
times stamped  upon  them  :  this  is  the  case  with 
two  in  the  Elgin  collection,  Nos.  238  and  244. 
[Fictile.] 

Amphorae  were  used  for  the  preservation  of 
various  things  which  required  careful  keeping, 
such  as  wine,  oil,  honey,  grapes,  olives,  and 
other  fruits  (Horn.  II.  xxiii.  170  ;  Cato,  R.  R.  x. 
2  ;  Colum.  if.  R.  xii.  16,  47  ;  Hor.  Epod.  ii.  15  ; 
Cic.  e.  Verr.  iv.  74) ;  for  pickled  meats  (Xen.  Arab. 
v.  4.  §  28)  ;  and  for  molten  gold  and  lead  (Herod, 
iii.  96  ;  Nepos,  Hann.  9).  There  is  in  the  British 
Museum  a  vessel  resembling  an  amphora,  which 
contains  the  fine  African  sand  used  by  the  athle- 
tae.  It  was  found,  with  seventy  others,  in  the 
baths  of  Titus,  in  1 772.  Respecting  the  use  of 
the  amphora  in  the  streets  of  Rome,  see  Petron. 
70,  79  ;  Propert.  iv.  5.  73  ;  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  12  ; 
and.  the  commentators  on  Lucretius,  iv.  1023. 
Homer  and  Sophocles  mention  amphorae  as  used 
for  cinerary  urns  (II.  xxiii.  91,  92  ;  Soph.  Fr. 
303,  Dind.)  ;  and  a  discovery  was  made  at  Salona, 
in  1825,  which  proves  that  they  were  used  as 
coffins :  the  amphora  was  divided  in  half  in  the 
direction  of  its  length  to  receive  the  corpse,  and 
the  two  halves  were  put  together  again  and  buried 
in  the  earth :  the  skeletons  were  found  still  entire. 
(Steinbiichel,  Altertlmm.  p.  67.)  Amphorae  of  par- 
ticular kinds  were  used  for  various  other  pur- 
poses, such  as  the  amphora  nasiterna  for  irrigation 
(Cato,  R.  ii.  11.  §  3),  and  the  amphora  spartea, 
which  was  perhaps  a  wicker  amphora  for  gather- 
ing grapes  in.     (Ibid.  §  2.) 

The  most  important  employment  of  the  amphora 
was  for  the  preservation  of  wine  :  its  use  for  this 
purpose  is  fully  described  under  Vinum.  The 
following  woodcut,  taken  from  a  painting  on  the 
wall  of  a  house  at  Pompeii,  represents  the  mode  ol 
filling  the  amphora  from  a  wine-cart. 


There  is  an  interesting  account  of  the  use  of 
the  amphora  among  the  Egyptians,  in  Sir  G.  Wil- 
kinson's Ancient  Egyptians,  vol.  ii.  pp.  157 — 160. 
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The  name  amphora  was  also  applied  both  by 
the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  to  a  definite  measure 
of  capacity,  which,  however,  was  different  among 
the  two  peoples,  the  Roman  amphora  being  only 
two-thirds  of  the  Greek  afxpopzvs.  In  both  cases 
the  word  appears  to  be  an  abbreviation,  the  full 
phrase  being  in  Greek  a/j.<popevs  fierpririis  (the 
standard  amphora),  and  in  Latin  ampliora  gua- 
drantal  (the  cubic  amphora).  Respecting  the  mea- 
sures themselves,  see  Metretes,  Quadrant al. 
At  Rome  a  standard  amphora,  called  amphora 
Capitolina,  was  kept  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  on 
the  Capitol  (Rhemn.  Fann.  de  Pond.  61  ;  Capitol. 
Maxim.  4).  The  size  of  ships  was  estimated  by 
amphorae  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  xii.  15  ;  Liv.  xxi.  63) ; 
and  the  produce  of  a  vineyard  was  reckoned  by 
the  number  of  amphorae,  or  of  culei  (of  twenty 
amphorae  each),  which  it  yielded.  [P«S.] 

AMPLIA'TIO.     [Judicium.] 

AMPULLA  (\-f}Kv6os,  ^o/x€v\ios),  a  bottle, 
usually  made  either  of  glass  or  earthenware,  rarely 
of  more  valuable  materials.  Bottles  both  of  glass 
and  earthenware  are  preserved  in  great  quantities 
in  our  collections  of  antiquities,  and  their  forms 
are  very  various,  though  always  narrow-mouthed, 
and  generally  more  or  less  approaching  to  globular. 
From  their  round  and  swollen  shape,  Horace  ap- 
plies the  word,  as  the  Greeks  did  \4)kvQos,  to 
indicate  grand  and  turgid,  but  empty,  language. 
(Hor.  Ep.  i.  3. 14,  de  Ar.  Poet  97.)  Bottles  were 
used  for  holding  all  kinds  of  liquids,  and  are  men- 
tioned especially  in  connection  with  the  bath. 
Every  Roman  took  with  him  to  the  bath  a  bottle 
of  oil  (ampulla  olearia),  for  anointing  the  body 
after  bathing,  and  as  such  bottles  frequently  con- 
tained perfumed  oils  we  read  of  ampullae  cosmianae. 
(Mart.  iii.  82. 26.)  A  bottle  of  this  kind  is  figured 
under  Balneum. 

The  dealer  in  bottles  was  called  ampullarius, 
and  part  of  his  business  was  to  cover  them  with 
leather  (corium).  A  bottle  so  covered  was  called 
ampuUa  rvhida. '  (Plaut.  Rud.  iii.  4.  51,  Stick,  ii.  1. 
77,  compared  with  Festus,  s.  v.  Rvhida.) 

AMPYX,  AMPYCTER  (&[mtv^  d^wcr^), 
^■alled  by  the  Romans  frontale,  was  a  broad  band 
or  plate  of  metal,  which  Greek  ladies  of  rank  wore 
upon  the  forehead  as  part  of  the  head-dress.  (//. 
xxii.  468—470  ;  Aeschyl.  Supp.  431  ;  Theocr.  i. 
33.)  Hence  it  is  attributed  to  the  female  divinities. 
Artemis  wears  a  frontal  of  gold  (xpv(r4av  fynn/Kcc, 
Eurip.  Hec.  464)  ;  and  the  epithet  xPvff^lx'7TVK€S  is 
applied  by  Homer,  Hesiod,  and  Pindar  to  the 
Muses,  the  Hours,  and  the  Fates.  From  the  ex- 
pression to,v  Kvavdfj.irvKa  ®"i]Qav  in  a  fragment  of 
Pindar,  we  may  infer  that  this  ornament  was 
sometimes  made  of  blue  steel  (ttvavos)  instead  of 
gold ;  and  the  Scholiast  on  the  above  cited  passage 
of  Euripides  asserts,  that  it  was  sometimes  en- 
riched with  precious  stones. 

The  frontal  of  a  Iiorse  was  called  by  the  same 
name,  and  was  occasionally  made  of  similar 
rich  materials.  Hence,  in  the  Iliad,  the  horses 
which  draw  the  chariots  of  Hera  and  of  Ares  are 
called  xpufl^wwecs-- 

The  annexed  woodcut  exhibits  the  frontal  on  the 
head  of  Pegasus,  taken  from  one  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton^  vases,  in  contrast  with  the  correspond- 
ing ornament  as  shown  on  the  heads  of  two  females 
in  the  same  collection. 

Frontals  were  also  worn  by  elephants.  (Liv. 
xxxvij.  40.)     Hesychius  (s.  v.  AvBii?  No/*p)  sup- 
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poses  the  men  to  have  worn  frontals  in  Ly- 
dia.  They  appear  to  have  been  worn  by  the 
Jews  and  other  nations  of  the  East.  (Deut.  vi.  8, 
xi.  18.)  [J.  Y.] 

AMULE'TUM  (irepiaTTTov,  irepla/J.fj.a9  <pv\a- 
KTypiov),  an  amulet.  This  word  in  Arabic  (Hama- 
let)  means  that  which  is  suspended.  It  was  probably 
brought  by  Arabian  merchants,  together  with  the 
articles  to  which  it  was  applied,  when  they  were 
imported  into  Europe  from  the  East.  It  first  occurs 
in  the  Natural  History  of  Pliny. 

An  amulet  was  any  object  —  a  stone,  a  plant, 
an  artificial  production,  or  a  piece  of  writing  — 
which  was  suspended  from  the  neck,  or  tied  to 
any  part  of  the  body,  for  the  purpose  of  counteract- 
ing poison,  curing  or  preventing  disease,  warding 
off  the  evil  eye,  aiding  women  in  childbirth,  or 
obviating  calamities  and  securing  advantages  of 
any  kind. 

Faith  in  the  virtues  of  amulets  was  almost  uni- 
versal in  the  ancient  world,  so  that  the  whole  art 
of  medicine  consisted  in  a  very  considerable  degree 
of  directions  for  their  application  ;  and  in  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  of  amulets  preserved  in  our 
collections  of  antiquities,  is  the  frequent  mention  of 
them  in  ancient  treatises  on  natural  history,  on  the 
practice  of  medicine,  and  on  the  virtues  of  plants 
and  stones.  Some  of  the  amulets  in  our  museums 
are  merely  rough  unpolished  fragments  of  such 
stones  as  amber,  agate,  cornelian,  and  jasper; 
others  are  wrought  into  the  shape  of  beetles,  quad- 
rupeds, eyes,  fingers,  and  other  members  of  the 
body.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  selection 
of  stones  either  to  be  set  in  rings,  or  strung  to- 
gether in  necklaces,  was  often  made  with  reference 
to  their  reputed  virtues  as  amulets.  (Plin.  H.  N. 
xxv.  9.  s.  67,  xxix.  4.  s.  19,  xxx.  10.  s.  24.,  xxxvii. 
8.  s.  37.)     [Fascinus.]  [J.  Y.] 

AMUSSIS  or  AMUSSIUM,  a  carpenter's 
and  mason's  instrument,  the  use  of  which  was  to 
obtain  a  true  plane  surface  ;  but  its  construction 
is  difficult  to  make  out  from  the  statements  of  the 
ancient  writers.  It  appears  clearly  from  Vitruvius 
(i.  6.  §  6)  that  it  was  different  from  the  regula 
(straight  rule),  and  from  the  libeUa  (plumbline  or 
square),  and  that  it  was  used  for  obtaining  a  truer 
surface,  whether  horizontal  or  perpendicular,  than 
those  two  instruments  together  would  give.  It  is 
defined  by  the  grammarians  as  a  regula  or  tabula, 
made  perfectly  plane  and  smooth,  and  used  for 
making  work  level  and  for  smoothing  stones  (Regula 
ad  quam  aliguid  exaequaiur,  Festus,  s.  v. ;  amussis  est 
aequamentum  levigatum,  et  est  apud  fabros  tabula 
quaedam,  qua  utuntur  ad  saxa  leviganda,  Varr.  ap* 
Non.  i.  28)  ;   and  another  grammarian  very  clearly 
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describes  it  as  a  plane  surface,  covered  with  red 
ochre,  which  was  placed  on  work,  in  order  to 
test  its  smoothness,  which  it  of  course  did  by 
leaving  the  mark  of  the  red  ochre  on  any  pro- 
jections. (Amussis  est  tabula  rubricata  quae  de- 
mittitur  examinandi  operis  gratia,  an  rectum  opus 
surgat,  Sisenna,  op.  Charts,  ii.  p.  178,  Putsch). 
There  was  also  a  difference  of  opinion  among  the 
grammarians,  whether  the  amussis  was  only  an 
instrument  for  trying  a  level,  or  a  tool  for  actually 
making  one  (Festus,  s.  v.  Examussim).  The  amus- 
sis was  made  sometimes  of  iron  (Feat,  ibid.),  and 
sometimes  of  marble  (Vitruv.  I.  a).  It  gives  rise 
to  the  adverbs  amussim,  adamussim,  and  examus- 
sim, meaning  with  perfect  regularity  and  exact- 
ness.    (See  Forcellini,  Lexicon.)  [P.  S.] 

AMU'SSIUM.     [Amussis.] 

ANADE'MA.     [Mitra.] 

ANADI'KIA  (amStida).     [Apellatio.J 

ANA'GLYPHA  or  ANAGLYPTA  (aci 
y\v<pa,  avwyXv-nra.),  chased  or  embossed  vessels 
made  of  bronze  or  of  the  precious  metals,  which 
derived  their  name  from  the  work  on  them  being 
in  relief,  and  not  engraved.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiii. 
11.  s.  49  ;  Virg.  Aen.  v.  267  ;  Martial,  iv.  39  ; 
Caelatura  ;  Toreutice.)  The  name  was  also 
applied  to  sculptured  gems.  [P.  S.] 

ANAGLYPTA.      [Anaglypha.] 

ANAGNOSTAE,  also  called  Lectores,  were 
slaves,  who  were  employed  by  the  educated  Romans 
in  reading  to  them  during  meals  or  at  other  times. 
(Cic.  adAtt.  i.  12  ;  Corn.  Nep.  Att.  14  ;  Plin.  Ep. 
i.  15,  iii.  5,  ix.  36.) 

ANAGO'GES  DIKE'  (avayayfjs  SIkti).  If 
an  individual  sold  a  slave  who  had  some  secret 
disease — such,  for  instance,  as  epilepsy —  without 
informing  the  purchaser  of  the  circumstance,  it 
was  in  the  power  of  the  latter  to  bring  an  action 
against  the  vendor  within  a  certain  time,  which 
was  fixed  by  the  laws.  In  order  to  do  this,  he  had 
to  report  (av&yeiv)  to  the  proper  authorities  the 
nature  of  the  disease  ;  whence  the  action  was  called 
avayayns  Siicri.  Plato  supplies  us  with  some  inform- 
ation on  this  action ;  but  it  is  uncertain  whether 
his  remarks  apply  to  the  action  which  was  brought 
in  the  Athenian  courts,  or  to  an  imaginary  form  of 
proceeding.  (Plat.  Leg.  xi.  p.  916  ;  Hesych.  s.  v. 
avaywyf] :  Suid.  5.  v.  cvaywyf],  4vdyea$ai :  Meier, 
Alt.  Process,  p.  525.) 

ANAGO'GIA  (avayiiyia.),  a  festival  celebrated 
at  Eryx,  in  Sicily,  in  honour  of  Aphrodite.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  place  believed  that,  during  this 
festival,  the  goddess  went  over  into  Africa,  and 
that  all  the  pigeons  of  the  town  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood likewise  departed  and  accompanied  her. 
(Aelian,  Hist.  An.  iv.  2,  V.  H.  i.  14  ;  Athen.  ix. 
p.  394.)  Nine  days  afterwards,  at  the  so-called 
Karaydryia  (return),  one  pigeon  having  returned 
and  entered  the  temple,  the  rest  followed.  This  was 
the  signal  for  general  rejoicing  and  feasting.  The 
whole  district  was  said  at  this  time  to  smell  of 
butter,  which  the  inhabitants  believed  to  be  a 
sign  that  Aphrodite  had  returned.  (Athen.  ix. 
p.  395  ;  comp.  K.  F.  Hermann,  Lehrb.  d.  goltes- 
dienst.  Altert/i.  d.  Griecien,  §  68.  n.  29.)       [L.  S.] 

ANAKEIA  (fadieem)  or  ANAKEION  (avd- 
kciov),  a  festival  of  the  Dioscuri,  or  "Avaicres,  as 
they  were  called,  at  Athens.  (Hesych.  vol.  i. 
p.  325  ;  Pollux,  i.  37.)  Athenaeus  (vi.  p.  235) 
mentions  a  temple  of  the  Dioscuri  called  'Avdicziov, 
at  Athens;  he  also  informs  us  (iv.  p.  137)  that 
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the  Athenians,  probably  on  the  occasion  of  this 
festival,  used  to  prepare  for  these  heroes  in  the 
Prytaneium  a  meal  consisting  of  cheese,  a  barley- 
cake,  ripe  figs,  olives,  and  garlic,  in  remembrance 
of  the  ancient  mode  of  living.  These  heroes 
however,  received  the  most  distinguished  honours 
in  the  Dorian  and  Achaean  states,  where  it  may 
be  supposed  that  every  town  celebrated  a  festival 
in  their  honour,  though  it  may  not  have  been  under 
the  name  of  cLvdiceLa.  Pausanias  (x.  38.  3)  men- 
tions a  festival  held  at  Amphissa,  called  that  of  the 
ayaKTwy  walSaiv :  but  adds  that  it  was  disputed 
whether  they  were  the  Dioscuri,  the  Curetes,  or  the 
Cabeiri.  (K.  F.  Hermann,£efo,o.  d.  gottesdienst.  Al- 
terth.  d.  Grieclien,  §  62.  n.  27.)  [L.  S.] 

ANAKEI'MENA  (axa/cei/tepa).  [DoNAnrA.] 
ANAKLETE'RIA  (arnKKmriipia),  the  name 
of  a  solemnity  at  which  a  young  prince  was-  pro- 
claimed king,  and  ascended  the  throne.  The  name 
was  chiefly  applied  to  the  accession  of  the  Ptolemaic 
kings  of  Egypt.  (Polyb.  Reliq.  xviii.  38,  xxviii. 
10.)  The  prince  went  to  Memphis,  and  was 
there  adorned  by  the  priests  with  the  sacred 
diadem,  and  led  into  the  temple  of  Phtha,  where 
he  vowed  not  to  make  any  innovations  either  in 
the  order  of  the  year  or  of  the  festivals.  He  then 
carried  to  some  distance  the  yoke  of  Apis,  in  order 
to  be  reminded  of  the  sufferings  of  <man.  Re- 
joicings and  sacrifices  concluded  the  solemnity. 
(Diod.  Fragm.  lib.  xxx.)  [L.  S.] 

ANAKLYPTE'RIA.  [Matrimonii™.] 
ANA'KRISIS  (avaicpuns),  the  preliminary 
investigation  of  a  case  by  a  magistrate  or  archon, 
before  it  was  brought  before  the  courts  of  justice 
at  Athens.  For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whe- 
ther the  action  would  lie,  both  parties,  the  com- 
plainant and  defendant,  were  summoned,  sepa- 
rately, and  if  either  of  them  did  not  appear  with- 
out a  formal  request  to  have  the  matter  delayed 
(fmunoaia),  he  tacitly  pleaded  guilty,  and  accord- 
ingly lost  the  suit.  (Demosth.  c.  Theoer.  p.  1324.) 
The  anacrisis  began  by  both  the  plaintiff  and  the 
defendant  taking  an  oath,  the  former  thereby  at- 
testing that  he  had  instituted  the  prosecution  with 
truth  and  conscientiousness  (ivpoia^xria),  and  the 
latter,  that  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  he  was 
innocent  (avraifioo-ia).  (Timaeus,  Lex.  Plat.  p.  38, 
with  Ruhnken's  note  ;  Diog.  Laert.  ii.  40  ;  Plat 
Apol.  Socr.  3.)  It  was  further  promised  by  both, 
that  the  subsequent  prosecution  and  defence 
should  be  conducted  with  fairness  and  justice. 
(Harpocrat.,  Suid.,  Hesych.  s.  v.  ayrafiairia: 
Pollux,  viii.  122.)  If  the  defendant  did  not 
bring  forward  any  objection  to  the  matter  being 
brought  before  a  court  of  justice,  the  proceeding 
was  termed  eu9uS»cia.  (Demosth.  c.  Phorm.  p.  908, 
c.  Stepk  p.  1103.)  Such  objections  might  be 
raised  in  regard  to  the  incompetency  of  the  court 
to  which  the  matter  was  to  be  referred,  or  in  regard 
to  the  form  in  which  the  accusation  was  brought 
forward,  and  the  like  (Lys.  c.  Panel,  p.  732 ; 
Pollux,  viii.  57)  ;  they  were  always  looked  upon 
with  suspicion  (Demosth.  c.  Leoch.  p.  1097,  p. 
Pluyrm.  p.  944)  ;  but,  nevertheless,  they  were  not 
unfrequently  resorted  to  by  defendants,  either  in 
the  form  of  a  Stajiaprvpla,  or  that  of  a  irapaypcttykt 
In  the  case  of  a  Sta/iaprvpia,  the  plaintiff  had  to 
bring  forward  witnesses  to  show  that  ths  ob- 
jections raised  by  the  defendant  were  unfounded  | 
and  if  this  could  not  be  done,  the  defendant  had  a 
right  to  bring  witnesses  to  show  that  his  objectioni 
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were  founded  on  justice,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  laws.  But  each  of  the  litigant  parties  might 
denounce  the  witnesses  of  his  opponent  as  false 
witnesses,  and  thus  a  secondary  lawsuit  might  be 
interwoven  with  the  principal  one.  If  the  Stafiap- 
rvpia  was  resorted  to  in  a  civil  case,  the  party  who 
made  use  of  it  had  to  deposit  a  sum  of  money 
(TrapaKara€o\i}),  and  when  the  plaintiff  lost  his 
suit,  he  had  to  pay  to  the  defendant  a  fine  for 
having  raised  an  accusation  without  foundation, 
[n  lawsuits  about  the  succession  to  the  property  of 
a  person,  the  Sia/j-aprvpia  was  the  only  form  in 
which  objections  could  be  raised.  (Bekker, 
Anecdot.  p.  236.)  The  irapaypatpj]  was  an  ob- 
jection in  writing,  which  was  made  by  the  de- 
fendant, without  his  employing  any  witnesses, 
and  which  was  decided  upon  in  court ;  and  in 
this,  also,  the  loser  had  to  pay  a  fine  to  the  party 
that  gained  the  suit.  (Pollux,  viii.  £8.)  When 
the  plaintiff  gained  his  case,  the  prosecution  pro- 
ceeded in  its  regular  course.  The  ayriypcufyf], 
however,  might  be  something  more  than  a  mere 
objection,  inasmuch  as  the  defendant  might  turn 
against  the  plaintiff,  and  raise  an  accusation  against 
him.  Such  an  accusation  very  commonly  con- 
sisted in  the  defendant  charging  his  accuser  with 
having  no  right  to  claim  the  privileges  of  an 
Athenian  citizen,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
latter  was  prevented  from  exercising  those  privi- 
leges until  he  had  established  his  claims  to  them. 
This  kind  of  avriypcupii  was  frequently  a  mere 
device  to  annoy  the  plaintiff. 

These  are,  in  general,  the  proceedings  in  the 
dvdicpio-is :  and  from  what  thus  took  place,  it  is 
clear  that  the  main  part  of  the  evidence  on  both 
sides  was  brought  out  in  the  avdxpuns,  and  at  the 
regular  trial  in  court  the  main  object  was  to  work 
upon  the  minds  of  the  judges  through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  orators,  with  reference  to  the  evi- 
dence brought  out  in  the  hfdKptffts.  The  latter, 
therefore,  consisted  of  the  simple  evidence  which 
required  no  oratorical  discussion,  and  which  was 
contained,  —  1.  in  laws  ;  2.  in  documents  ;  3.  in 
the  statement  of  free  witnesses  ;  4.  in  the  state- 
ment of  slaves  ;  and  5.  in  oaths.  In  all  these 
kinds  of  evidence,  one  party  might  have  recourse 
to  the  vp6K\i\ais,  that  is,  call  upon  the  other 
party  to  bring  forward  such  other  evidence  as  was 
not  already  given.  (Demosth.  c.  Steph.  p.  1006, 
c.  Timer,  p.  987,  c.  Pantaen.  p.  978.)  There  was, 
however,  no  strict  obligation  to  comply  with  such 
a  demand  (Demosth.  c.Olymp.  p.  1181),  and  in 
certain  cases  the  party  called  upon  might,  in  ac- 
cordance with  established  laws,  refuse  to  comply 
with  the  demand  ;  for  instance,  persons  belonging 
to  the  same  family  could  not  be  compelled  to  ap- 
pear as  witnesses  against  one  another.  (Demosth. 
c.  Tim.  p.  1195.)  But  if  the  reading  of  a  docu- 
ment, throwing  light  upon  the  point  at  issue,  was 
refused,  the  other  party  might  bring  in  a  Bikjj  eis 
tfitpavwv  KaTdffTaffiv. 

In  regard  to  the  laws  which  either  party  might 
adduce  in  its  support,  it  must  be  observed,  that 
copies  of  them  had  to  be  read  in  the  anacrisis, 
since  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  any  magis- 
gistrate  or  judge  to  fix,  at  once,  upon  the  law  or 
laws  bearing  upon  the  question  at  issue.  In  what 
manner  the  authorities  were  enabled  to  insure 
faithful  and  correct  copies  being  taken  of  the  laws, 
is  not  known  ;  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  any 
one  who  took  a  copy  in  the  archives,  had  to  get 
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the  signature  of  some  public  officer  or  scribe   to 
attest  the  correctness  of  the  copy. 

Other  legal  documents,  such  as  contracts  (aJvv- 
Sijtcai,  crvyypiupal),  wills,  books  of  accounts,  and 
other  records  (Demosth.  p.  Pliorm.  p.  9S0),  not 
only  required  the  signature  and  seal  of  the  party 
concerned,  but  their  authenticity  had  to  be  attested 
by  witnesses.     (Demosth.  c.  Onet.  p.  869). 

Evidence  (fiaprvpla)  was  given  not  only  by  free- 
born  and  grown-up  citizens,  but  also  by  strangers 
or  aliens  (Demosth.  e.  Lacrit.  pp.  927,  929,  930, 
937),  and  even  from  absent  persons  evidence 
might  be  procured  (e/cjuopTupia,  Demosth.  c.  Steph. 
p.  1130  ;  Pollux,  viii.  36),  or  a  statement  of  a 
deceased  person  might  be  referred  to  (aKoijy 
HapTvpetv,  Demosth.  c.  Steph.  p.  1130,  e.  Leoch. 
p.  1097).  If  any  one  was  called  upon  to  bear 
witness  (K\Tjreveiv),  he  could  not  refuse  it;  and 
if  he  refused,  he  might  be  compelled  to  pay  a  fine 
of  1000  drachmae  (Demosth.  de  Feds.  Leg.  pp.  396, 
403  ;  Aeschin.  c.  Timocr.  p.  71),  unless  he  could 
establish  by  an  oath  (i^ajiotria),  that  he  was 
unable  to  give  his  evidence  in  the  case.  Any  one 
who  had  promised  to  bear  witness,  and  afterwards 
failed  to  do  so,  became  liable  to  the  action  of  Sitcy 
Kznro/wpTvpiov  or  f3\dg7is.  The  evidence  of  an 
avowed  friend  or  enemy  of  either  party  might  be 
rejected.  (Aeschin.  c.  Timocr.  p.  72.)  AH  evi- 
dence was  either  taken  down  in  writing  as  it  was 
given  by  the  witnesses,  or  in  case  of  its  having 
been  sent  in  previously  in  writing,  it  was  read 
aloud  to  the  witness  for  his  recognition,  and  he 
had  generally  to  confirm  his  statement  by  an  oath. 
(Demosth.  c.  Steph.  pp.  1115,  1119, 1130,  c.  Con. 
p.  1269  ;  comp.  Diog.  Laert.  iv.  7.)  The  testi- 
mony of  slaves  was  valid  only  when  extorted  by 
instruments  of  torture,  to  which  either  one  party 
might  offer  to  expose  a  slave,  or  the  other  might 
demand  the  torture  of  a  slave.  (Demosth.  c.  Ni- 
costr.  p.  1254,  c.  Aphdb.  p.  855,  c.  Onet.  p.  874, 
c.  Steph.  p.  1135.) 

A  distinct  oath  was  required  in  cases  where 
there  were  no  witnesses  or  documents,  but  it  has 
been  remarked  above  that  oaths  were  also  taken  to 
confirm  the  authenticity  of  a  document,  or  the  truth 
of  a  statement  of  a  witness.     [Jusjurandum.] 

If  the  evidence  produced  was  so  clear  and  sa- 
tisfactory, that  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  who  was 
right,  the  magistrate  could  decide  the  case  at 
once,  without  sending  it  to  be  tried  in  a  court. 
During  the  anacrisis  as  well  as  afterwards  in  the 
regular  court,  the  litigant  parties  might  settle 
their  dispute  by  an  amicable  arrangement.  (De- 
mosth. c.  Theocrin.  p.  1 323,  e.  Mid.  p.  529  ;  Aeschin. 
de  Fats.  Leg.  p.  269  ;  Pollux,  viii.  143.)  But  if 
the  plaintiff,  in  a  public  matter,  dropped  his  accu- 
sation, he  became  liable  to  a  fine  of  1000  drach- 
mae, and  incurred  partial  atimia ;  in  later  times, 
however,  this  punishment  was  not  always  inflicted, 
and  in  civil  cases  the  plaintiff  only  lost  the  sum 
of  money  which  he  had  deposited.  When  the 
parties  did  not  come  to  an  understanding  during 
the  anacrisis,  all  the  various  kinds  of  evidence 
brought  forward  were  put  into  a  vessel  called 
ixivos,  which  was  sealed  and  entrusted  to  some 
officer  to  be  kept  until  it  was  wanted  on  the  day 
of  trial.  (Demosth.  c.  Olymp.  p.  1173  ;  Schol.  ad 
Aristoph.  Vesp.  1427.)  The  period  between  the 
conclusion  of  the  preliminary  investigation  and  imtil 
the  matter  was  brought  before  a  courts  was  con- 
sidered to  belong  to  the  anacrisis,  and  that  period 
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was  differently  fixed  by  law,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  charge.  In  cases  of  murder,  the 
period  was  never  less  than  three  months,  and  in 
others  the  trial  in  court  commenced  on  the 
thirtieth  day  after  the  beginning  of  the  anacrisis, 
as,  e.  g.  in  the  S'lkcu  ipavucal,  tpKopiital,  jueraAAi- 
Kai,  and  TTpoin6s  (Harpocrat.  s.  v.  e/j.p.7]voi  Sikcu  ; 
Pollux,  viii.  63,  101),  and  the  day  fixed  for  the 
trial  was  called  Kvpia  rov  i/6fu>v.  (Demosth.  c. 
Mid.  p.  544.)  In  other  cases,  the  day  was  fixed 
by  the  magistrate  who  conducted  the  anacrisis. 
But  either  party  might  petition  for  a  postponement 
of  the  trial,  and  the  opposite  party  might  oppose 
the  petition  by  an  oath  that  the  ground  on  which 
the  delay  was  sought  for,  was  not  valid,  or  un- 
satisfactory. (Harpocrat.  5.  v.  avQinrajfiotria  ;  Pollux, 
viii.  60.)  Through  such  machinations,  the  deci- 
sion of  a  case  might  be  delayed  to  the  detriment  of 
justice  ;  and  the  annals  of  the  Athenian  courts  are 
not  wanting  in  numerous  instances,  in  which  the 
ends  of  justice  were  thwarted  in  this  manner  for  a 
number  of  years.  (Demosth.  c.  Mid.  p.  541  ; 
comp.  Meier  and  Schb'mann,  DerAtt.  Proc.  p.  622  ; 
C.  F.  Hermann,  Griech.  Staatsalth.  §  141  ;  Scho- 
man,  Antiquit.  Jur.  publ.  Graec.  p.  279  ;  Wachs- 
muth,  Hellen.  AUerthumskunde,  ii.  p.  262,  &c. 
2nd  edit.)  The  examination  which  an  archon  un- 
derwent before  he  entered  on  his  office,  was  like- 
wise called  hv&Kpuns.  [L.  S.] 

ANALEMMA  (avd\T)i*p.a),  in  its  original 
meaning,  is  any  thing  raised  or  supported ;  it  is 
applied  in  the  plural  to  walls  built  on  strong 
foundations.  (Hesych.  Suid.  5.  v.)  Vitruvius  uses 
the  word  to  describe  an  instrument  which,  by 
marking  the  lengths  of  the  shadows  of  a  fixed 
gnomon,  showed  the  different  altitudes  of  the  sun 
at  the  different  periods  of  the  year.  (Vitruv.  ix. 
7,  8.  s.  6,  7,  Schneider.)  It  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  modern  analemma,  which  is  much 
more  complicated  and  precise  than  the  instrument 
described  by  Vitruvius.  [P.  S.] 

ANAPIE'SMATA.     [Theatrum.] 

ANATHE'MATA  (ara%ioTa.)    [Donaria.] 

ANATOCISMUS.     [Fenus.] 

ANAUMACHIOU  GRAPHE'  (avavp,aXlov 
ypatyH),  was  an  impeachment  of  the  trierarch 
who  had  kept  aloof  from  action  while  the  rest 
of  the  fleet  was  engaged.  From  the  personal  na- 
ture of  the  offence  and  the  punishment,  it  is 
obvious  that  this  action  could  only  have  been  di- 
rected against  the  actual  commander  of  the  ship, 
whether  he  was  the  sole  person  appointed  to  the 
office,  or  the  active  partner  of  the  perhaps  many 
ffupTeAeTy,  or  the  mere  contractor  (o  /xiffdot- 
ff6.p.zvos).  In  a  cause  of  this  kind,  the  strategi 
would  be  the  natural  and  official  judges.  The 
punishment  prescribed  by  law  for  this  offence 
was  a  modified  atimia,  by  which  the  criminal  and 
his  descendants  were  deprived  of  their  political 
franchise ;  but,  as  we  learn  from  Andocides,  were 
allowed  to  retain  possession  of  their  property. 
{De  Myst.  p.  10.  22,  ed.  Steph.  ;  Petit.  Leg.  Att. 
p.  667.)  [J.  S.  M.] 

ANAXAGOREIA  (ava^ay6pem),  a  day  of 
recreation  for  all  the  youths  at  Lampsacus,  which 
took  place  once  every  year,  in  compliance,  it  was 
said,  with  a  wish  expressed  by  Anaxagoras,  who, 
after  being  expelled  from  Athens,  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  here.  This  continued  to  be  ob- 
served even  in  the  time  of  Diogenes  Laertius. 
(Jnarag.  c.  10.)  [L.S.] 
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ANCHISTEIA  (ayxiffreta).     [Herbs,] 
ANCI'LE.     [Salii.] 
ANCILLA.     [Servus.] 
A'NCORA.     [Navis.] 
A'NKULE  (ayxiKr)).     [Hasta.1 
ANDABATAE.     [Gladiator.] 
ANDREIA  (ai/8peK«).     [Syssitia.] 
A'NDRIAS  (avSpias).    [Statuaria.] 
ANDROGEO'NIA  ('AvSpoyetbvia),  a  festival 
with  games,  held  every  year  in  the  Cerameicus  at 
Athens,  in  honour  of  the  hero  Androgeus,  son  of 
Minos,  who  had  overcome  all  his  adversaries  in  the 
festive  games  of  the  Panathenaea,  and  was  after- 
wards killed  by  his  jealous  rivals.   x(Paus.  i.  27 
§  9 ;  Apollod.  iii.  15.  §  7 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  41 ;  Diod, 
iv.  60,  61.)    According  to  Hesychius,  the  hero  also 
bore  the  name  of  Eurygyes  (the  possessor  of  ex- 
tensive lands),  and  under  this  title  games  were 
celebrated  in  his  honour,  6  £ir*  Ei/pvybri  hy&v. 
(Hesych.  vol.  i.  p.  1332  ;  K.  F.  Hermannj  Goites- 
dienst.  Atierth.  d.  Grieckm,  §  62,  n.  22.      [L.  S.] 
ANDROLE'PSIA   (avipoK-qtyia   or    avipo^. 
tyiov),  a  legal  means  by  which  the  Athenians  wero 
enabled  to  take  vengeance  upon  a  community  hi 
which  an  Athenian  citizen  had  been  murdered. 
For  when  the  state  or  city  in  whose  territory  the 
murder  had  been  committed,  refused  to  bring  the 
murderer  to  trial,  the  law  allowed  the  Athenians 
to  take  possession  of  three  individuals  of  that 
state  or  city,  and  to  have  them  imprisoned  at 
Athens,  as  hostages,  until  satisfaction  was  given, 
or  the  murderer  delivered  up,  and  the  property 
found  upon  the  persons  thus  seized  was  confiscated. 
(Demosth.  c.  Aristocr.  p.  647  ;  Harpocrat.  s.  v. ; 
Pollux,    viii.    40  ;    Suid.  and    Etym.   M.    s.  v. ; 
Bekker,  Anecdot.  p.  213.)     The  persons  entrusted 
with   the  office  of  seizing  upon   the  three  hos- 
tages, were  usually  the  trierarchs,  and  the  com- 
manders of  ships  of  war.     (Demosth.  De  Coron. 
Trier,  p.  1232.)    This  Athenian  custom  is  analo- 
gous to  the  clarigatio  of  the  Romans.     (Liv.  viii. 
14.)  [L.  S.] 

ANDRONI'TIS.  [Domus,  Greek.] 
ANGARI'A  (ayyapeta,  Hdt.  ayyapifiov)  is  a 
word  borrowed  from  the  Persians,  signifying  a 
system  of  posting,  which  was  used  among  that 
people,  and  which,  according  to  Xenophon,  was 
established  by  Cyrus.  Horses  were  provided,  at 
certain  distances,  along  the  principal  roads  of  the 
empire  ;  so  that  couriers  (£770001),  who  also,  of 
course,  relieved  one  another  at  certain  distances, 
could  proceed  without  interruption,  both  night  and 
day,  and  in  all  weathers.  (Herod,  viii.  98  ;  iii.  126 ; 
Xen.  Cyrop.  viii.  6.  §  1 7 ;  Suid.  s.  v.)  It  may  easily 
be  supposed  that,  if  the  government  arrangements 
failed  in  any  point,  the  service  of  providing  horses 
was  made  compulsory  on  individuals  ;  and  hence 
the  word  came  to  mean  compulsory  service  in  for- 
warding royal  messages  ;  and  in  this  sense  it  was 
adopted  by  the  Romans  under  the  empire,  and  i» 
frequently  found  in  the  Roman  laws.  The  Roman 
angaria,  also  called  angariarum  exhibitio  or  prat- 
statio,  included  the  maintenance  and  supply,  not 
only  of  horses,  but  of  ships  and  messengers,  in  for- 
warding both  letters  and  burdens  ;  it  is  defined  as 
a  personale  munus ;  and  there  was  no  ground  of 
exemption  from  it  allowed,  except  by  the  favour 
of  the  emperor.  (Dig.  50.  tit.  4.  s.  18.  §§  4, 29  j 
tit.  5.  s.  10, 11;  49,  tit.  18.  s.  4.  §  1  ;  CoiTheod. 
8.  tit.  5  ;  Cod.  Justin.  12.  tit.  51.) 

According  to  Suidas,  the  Persian  word  was  ori- 
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ginaUy  applied  to  any  bearers  of  burdens,  and 
next,  to  compulsory  service  of  any  kind.  [P.  S.] 
ANGIPORTUS,  or  ANGIPORTUM,  a  nar- 
row lane  between  two  rows  of  houses  ;  such  a  lane 
might  have  no  issue  at  all,  or  end  in  a  private 
house,  so  as  to  be  what  the  French  call  a  cul-de- 
sac,  or  it  might  terminate  at  both  ends  in  some 
public  street.  The  ancients  derived  the  word 
from  angustus  and  porlus,  and  explain  it  as  mean- 
ing, originally,  the  narrow  entrance  to  a  port. 
(Fest.  p.  17.  ed.  Miiller  ;  Varro,  De  L.  L.  v.  145, 
vi.  41  ;  Ulpian,  in  Dig.  De  Signif.  Verb.  59.)  The 
number  of  such  narrow  courts,  closes,  or  lanes  seems 
to  have  been  considerable  in  ancient  Rome.  (Cic. 
de  Div.  i.  32,  p.  Mil.  24,  ad  Heren.  iv.  51  ; 
Plaut.  Pseud,  iv.  2.  6,  ap.  Non.  iii.  1  ;  Ter. 
Adelph.  iv.  2.  39  ;  Horat  Carm.  i.  25.  10  ;  CatulL 
58.  4.)  [L.  S.] 

ANGUSTUS  CLAVUS.  [Clavus.] 
ANNA'LES  MA'XIMI.  [Pontifex.] 
ANNO'NA  is  used  to  signify,  1.  The  produce 
of  the  year  in  corn,  fruit,  wine,  &c,  and  hence,  2. 
Provisions  in  general,  especially  the  corn  which,  in 
the  latter  years  of  the  republic,  was  collected  in 
the  storehouses  of  the  state,  and  sold  to  the  poor  at 
a  cheap  rate  in  times  of  scarcity  ;  and  which,  under 
the  emperors,  was  distributed  to  the  people  gra- 
tuitously, or  given  as  pay  and  rewards.       [Con- 

GIARIUM  ;     FrUMENTATIO  ;     PRAEFECTUS    An- 
NONAE.]  [P.  S.] 

A'NNULUS  (Sa/crtfAios),  a  ring.  Every  free- 
man in  Greece  appears  to  have  used  a  ring  ;  and, 
at  least  in  the  earliest  times,  not  as  an  ornament, 
but  as  an  article  for  use,  as  the  ring  always  served 
as  a  seal.  How  ancient  the  custom  of  wearing 
rings  among  the  Greeks  was,  cannot  be  ascertained  ; 
though  it  is  certain,  as  even  Pliny  (H.  iV.  xxxiii. 
4)  observes,  that  in  the  Homeric  poems  there  are 
no  traces  of  it.  In  works  of  fiction,  however,  and 
in  those  legends  in  which  the  customs  of  later  ages 
are  mixed  up  with  those  of  the  earliest  times,  we 
find  the  most  ancient  heroes  described  as  wearing 
rings.  (Paus.  i.  17.  §  3,  x.  30.  §  2  ;  Eurip.  IpJiig. 
AuL  154,  Hippol.  859.)  But  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  custom  of  wearing  rings  was  introduced 
into  Greece  from  Asia,  where  it  appears  to  have 
been  almost  universal.  (Herod,  i.  195  ;  Plat,  de 
Re  Publ.  ii.  p.  359.)  In  the  time  of  Solon  seal- 
rings  ((rtypaytSes),  as  well  as  the  practice  of  coun- 
terfeiting them,  seem  to  have  been  rather  com- 
mon, for  Diogenes  Laertius  (i.  57)  speaks  of  a  law 
of  Solon  which  forbade  the  artist  to  keep  the  form 
of  a  seal  ((r<ppayls)  which  he  had  sold.  (Instances 
of  counterfeited  seals  are  given  in  Becker's  Chari- 
kles,  ii.  p.  217.)  Whether,  however,  it  was  cus- 
tomary as  early  as  the  time  of  Solon  to  wear  rings 
with  precious  stones  on  which  figures  were  en- 
graved, may  justly  be  doubted  ;  and  it  is  much 
more  probable  that  at  that  time  the  figures  were 
cut  in  the  metal  of  the  ring  itselfj  a  custom  which 
was  never  abandoned  altogether.  Rings  without 
precious  stones  were  called  &tyi](poi,  the  name  of  the 
gem  being  y\/rj(pos  or  <r<f)payis.  (Artemidor.  Oneiro- 
orit.  ii.  5.)  In  later  times  rings  were  worn  more 
as  ornaments  than  as  articles  for  use,  and  persons 
now  were  no  longer  satisfied  with  one,  but  wore 
two,  three,  or  even  more  rings  ;  and  instances  are 
recorded  of  those  who  regularly  loaded  their  hands 
with  rings.  (Plat.  Hipp.  Min.  p.  368  ;  Aristoph. 
Ecdes.  632,  Nub.  332,  with  the  Schol. ;  Dinarch. 
in  Demostk.  p.  29  ;   Diog.   Laert  v.  1.)     Greek 
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women  likewise  used  to  wear  rings,  but  not  so  fre- 
quently as  men  ;  the  rings  of  women  also  appear 
to  have  been  less  costly  than  those  of  men,  for 
some  are  mentioned  which  were  made  of  amber, 
ivory,  &c.  (Artemid.  I.  c.)  Rings  were  mostly 
worn  on  the  fourth  finger  (wapdfieaos,  Plut.  Sifm- 
pos.  Fragm.  lib.  iv.  ;  Gellius,  x.  10).  The  Lace- 
daemonians are  said  to  have  used  iron  rings  at  all 
times.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiii.  4.)  With  the  excep- 
tion perhaps  of  Sparta,  the  law  does  not  appear  to 
have  ever  attempted  in  any  Greek  state  to  counter- 
act the  great  partiality  for  this  luxury  ;  and  no- 
where in  Greece  does  the  right  of  wearing  a  gold 
ring  appear  to  have  been  confined  to  a  particular 
order  or  class  of  citizens. 

The  custom  of  wearing  rings  was  believed  to 
have  been  introduced  into  Rome  by  the  Sabines, 
who  are  described  in  the  early  legends  as  wear- 
ing gold  rings  with  precious  stones  (gemmati 
annuli)  of  great  beauty.  (Liv.  i.  11  ;  Dionys.  ii. 
38.)  Floras  (i.  5)  states  that  it  was  introduced 
from  Etruria  in  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Prisctis, 
and  Pliny  (I.  c.)  derives  it  from  Greece.  The 
fact  that  among  the  statues  of  the  Roman  kings 
in  the  capitol,  two,  Numa  and  Servius  Tullius, 
were  represented  with  rings,  can  scarcely  be  ad- 
duced as  an  argument  for  their  early  use,  as  later 
artists  would  naturally  represent  the  kings  with 
such  insignia  as  characterized  the  highest  magi- 
strates in  later  times.  But  at  whatever  time 
rings  may  have  become  customary  at  Rome,  thus 
much  is  certain,  that  at  first  they  were  always  of 
iron,  that  they  were  destined  for  the  same  purpose 
as  in  Greece,  namely,  to  be  used  as  seals,  and  that 
every  free  Roman  had  a  right  to  use  such  a  ring. 
This  iron  ring  was  used  down  to  the  last  period 
of  the  republic  by  such  men  as  loved  the  simplicity 
of  the  good  old  times.  Marius  wore  an  iron  ring 
in  his  triumph  over  Jugurtha,  and  several  noble 
families  adhered  to  the  ancient  custom,  and  never 
wore  gold  ones.     (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiii.  6.) 

When  senators  in  the  early  times  of  the  republic 
were  sent  as  ambassadors  to  a  foreign  state,  they 
wore  during  the  time  of  their  mission  gold  rings, 
which  they  received  from  the  state,  and  which 
were  perhaps  adorned  with  some  symbolic  repre- 
sentation of  the  republic,  and  might  serve  as  a 
state-seal.  But  ambassadors  used  gold  rings  only 
in  public ;  in  private  they  wore  their  iron  ones. 
(Plin.  xxxiii.  4.)  In  the  course  of  time  it  be- 
came customary  for  all  the  senators,  chief  magi- 
strates, and  at  last  for  the  equites  also,  to  wear 
a  gold  seal-ring.  (Liv.  ix.  7.  46,  xxvi.  36  ;  Cic. 
c.  Verr.  iv.  25  ;  Liv.  xxiii.  12 ;  Flor.  ii.  6.)  This 
right  of  wearing  a  gold  ring,  which  waB  subse- 
quently called  the  jus  annuli  aurei,  or  the  jus 
annulorum,  remained  for  several  centuries  at  Rome 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  senators,  magistrates, 
and  equites,  while  all  other  persons  continued  to 
use  iron  ones.  (Appian,  de  Reb.  Pun*  104.)  Ma- 
gistrates and  governors  of  provinces  seem  to  have 
had  the  right  of  conferring  upon  inferior  officers,  or 
such  persons  as  had  distinguished  themselves,  the 
privilege  of  wearing  a  gold  ring.  Verres  thus 
presented  his  secretary  with  a  gold  ring  in  the 
assembly  at  Syracuse.  (Cic.  c.  Verr.  iii.  76,  80, 
ad  Fam.  x.  32  ;  Suet.  Caes.  39.)  During  the 
empire  the  right  of  granting  the  annulus  aureus 
belonged  to  the  emperors,  and  some  of  them  were 
not  very  scrupulous  in  conferring  this  privilege. 
Augustus  gave  it  to  Mena,  a  freedman,  and  to 
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Antonius  Musa,  a  physician.  (Dion  Cass,  xlviii. 
48,  liii.  30.)  In  A.  d.  22  the  emperor  Tiberius 
ordained  that  a  gold  ring  should  only  be  worn 
by  those  ingenui  whose  fathers  and  grandfathers 
had  had  a  property  of  400,000  sestertia,  and  not 
by  any  freedman  or  slave.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiii.  8.) 
But  this  restriction  was  of  little  avail,  and  the 
ambition  for  the  annulus  aureus  became  greater 
than  it  had  ever  been  before.  (Plin.  Epist.  vii.  26, 
viii.  6  ;  Suet.  Galb.  12.  14  ;  Tacit.  Hist.  i.  13  ; 
Suet.  Vitell.  12 ;  Stat.  Silv.  iii.  3.  143,  &c.)  The 
emperors  Severus  and  Aurelian  conferred  the  right 
of  wearing  gold  rings  upon  all  Roman  soldiers 
(Herodian.  iii.  8  ;  Vopisc.  Aurel.  7)  ;  and  Jus- 
tinian at  length  allowed  all  the  citizens  of  the  em- 
pire, whether  ingenui  or  libertini,  to  wear  such 
rings. 

The  status  of  a  person  who  had  received  the  jus 
annuli  appears  to  have  differed  at  different  times. 
During  the  republic  and  the  early  part  of  the  em- 
pire the  jus  annuli  seems  to  have  made  a  person 
ingenuus  (if  he  was  a  libertus),  and  to  have  raised 
him  to  the  rank  of  eques,  provided  he  had  the 
requisite  equestrian  census  (Suet.  Galb.  10,  14  ; 
Tacit.  Hist.  i.  13,  ii.  57),  and  it  was  probably 
never  granted  to  any  one  who  did  not  possess  this 
census.  Those  who  lost  their  property,  or  were 
found  guilty  of  a  criminal  offence,  lost  the  jus  an- 
nuli. (Juv.  Sat.  xi.  42  ;  Mart.  viii.  5,  ii.  57.) 
Afterwards,  especially  from  the  time  of  Hadrian, 
the  privilege  was  bestowed  upon  a  great  many 
freedmen,  and  such  persons  as  did  not  possess  the 
equestrian  census,  who  therefore  for  this  reason 
alone  could  not  have  become  equites  ;  nay,  the  jus 
annuli  at  this  late  period  did  not  even  raise  a 
freedman  to  the  station  of  ingenuus :  he  only  be- 
came, as  it  were,  a  half  ingenuus  (quasi  ingenuus), 
that  is,  he  was  entitled  to  hold  a  public  office,  and 
might  at  any  future  time  be  raised  to  the  rank  of 
eques.  (Jul  Capitol.  Macrin.  4.)  The  Lex  Visel- 
lia  (Cod.  9.  tit.  21)  punished  those  freedmen,  who 
sued  for  a  public  office  without  having  the  jus 
annuli  aurei.  In  many  cases  a  libertus  might 
through  the  jus  annuli  become  an  eques,  if  he  had 
the  requisite  census,  and  the  princeps  allowed  it  ; 
but  the  annulus  itself  no  longer  included  this 
honour.  This  difference  in  the  character  of  the 
annulus  appears  to  be  clear  also  from  the  fact,  that 
women  received  the  jus  annuli  (Dig.  40.  tit.  10. 
s.  4),  and  that  Alexander  Severus,  though  he 
allowed  all  his  soldiers  to  wear  the  gold  ring, 
yet  did  not  admit  any  freedmen  among  the  equites. 
(Lamprid.  Al.  Sev.  9.)  The  condition  of  alibertus 
who  had  received  the  jus  annuli  was  in  the  main 
as  follows :  ■ —  Hadrian  had  laid  down  the  general 
maxim,  that  he  should  be  regarded  as  an  ingenuus, 
salvo  jure  patroni.  (Dig.  40.  tit.  10.  s.  6.)  The 
patronus  had  also  to  give  his  consent  to  his  freed- 
man accepting  the  jus  annuli,  and  Commodus  took 
the  annulus  away  from  those  who  had  received  it 
without  this  consent.  (Dig.  40.  tit.  1 0.  s.  3.)  Hence 
a  libertus  with  the  annulus  might  be  tortured,  if, 
c.  g.  his  patron  died  an  unnatural  death,  as  in  case 
of  such  a  libertus  dying,  his  patron  might  succeed 
to  his  property.  The  freedman  had  thus  during 
his  lifetime  only  an  imago  libertatis,  he  was  a 
quasi  ingenuus  but  had  not  the  status  of  an  in- 
genuus (Cod.  6.  tit.  8.  s.  2  ;  Dig.  40.  tit.  10.  s.  5), 
and  he  died  quasi  libertus.  In  the  reign  of  Jus- 
tinian these  distinctions  were  done  away  with. 
Isidorus  (xix.  32)  is  probably  alluding  to  the  pe- 
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riod  preceding  the  reign  of  Justinian,  when  he 
says,  that  freemen  wore   gold,  freedmen  silver 
and  slaves  iron  rings. 

The  practical  purposes,  for  which  rings,  or  rathei 
the  figures  engraved  upon  them,  were  used  at  all 
times,  were  the  same  as  those  for  which  we  use 
our  seals.  Besides  this,  however,  persons,  when 
they  left  their  houses,  used  to  seal  up  such  parti 
as  contained  stores  or  valuable  things,  in  order  to 
secure  them  from  thieves,  especially  slaves.  (Plat. 
de  Leg.  xii.  p.  954  ;  Aristoph.  Thesmoph.  414, 
&c.  ;  Plaut.  Cos.  ii.  1.  1  ;  Cic.  ad  Fam.  xvi.  26, 
de  Orat.  ii.  61  ;  Mart.  ix.  88.)  The  ring  of  a  Ro- 
man emperor  was  a  kind  of  state-seal,  and  the  em- 
peror sometimes  allowed  the  use  of  it  to  such 
persons  as  he  wished  to  be  regarded  as  his  repre- 
sentatives. (Dion  Cass.  lxvi.  2.)  The  keeping  of 
the  imperial  seal-ring  was  entrusted  to  an  especial 
officer  (cura  annuli,  Just.  Hist,  xliii.  5).  The 
signs  engraved  upon  rings  were  very  various,  as  we 
may  judge  from  the  specimens  still  extant :  they 
were  portraits  of  ancestors,  or  friends,  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  mythology,  or  the  worship  of  the 
gods  ;  and  in  many  cases  a  person  had  engraved 
upon  his  seal  symbolical  allusions  to  the  real  or 
mythical  history  of  his  family.  (Cic.  in  Catil.  iii. 
5  ;  Val.  Max.  iii.  5.  1 ;  Cic.  de  Finib.  v.  1 ;  Suet 
Tib.  58.  63  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  ii.  7,  &c.)  Sulla 
thus  wore  a  ring  with  a  gem,  on  which  Jugurtha 
was  represented  at  the  moment  he  was  made 
prisoner.  (Plin.  //.  N.  xxxvii.  4 ;  Plut.  Mar.  10.) 
Pompey  used  a  ring  on  which  three  trophies  were 
represented  (Dion  Cass,  xliii.  18),  and  Augustas 
at  first  sealed  with  a  sphinx  afterwards  with  a 
portrait  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  at  last  with 
his  own  portrait,  which  was  subsequently  done  by 
several  emperors.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvii.  4  ;  Suet, 
Aug.  50 ;  Dion  Cass.  Ii.  3  ;  Spartian.  Hadr.  26.) 
The  principal  value  of  a  ring  consisted  in  the  gem 
framed  in  it,  or  rather  in  the  workmanship  of  the 
engraver.  The  stone  most  frequently  used  was 
the  onyx  (<rap8S)vos,  o-ap5oVu£),  on  account  of  its 
various  colours,  of  which  the  artists  made  the 
most  skilful  use.  In  the  art  of  engraving  figures 
upon  gems,  the  ancients  in  point  of  beauty  and 
execution  far  surpass  every  thing  in  this  depart- 
ment that  modern  times  can  boast  of.  The  ring 
itself  (a<\>evS6vt)\  in  which  the  gem  was  set,  was 
likewise  in  many  cases  of  beautiful  workmanship. 
The  part  of  the  ring  which  contained  the  gem  was 
called  pala.  In  Greece  we  find  that  some  persons 
fond  of  show  used  to  wear  hollow  rings,  the  inside 
of  which  was  filled  up  with  a  less  valuable  sub- 
stance.    (Artemid.  I.  c.) 

With  the  increasing  love  of  luxury  and  show, 
the  Romans,  as  well  as  the  Greeks,  covered  their 
fingers  with  rings.  Some  persons  also  wore  rings 
of  immoderate  size,  and  others  used  different  rings 
for  summer  and  winter.  (Quinctil.  xi.  3  ;  Juv.  i 
28  ;  Mart.  xi.  59,  xiv.  123.) 

Much  superstition  appears  to  have  been  con- 
nected with  rings  in  ancient  as  well  as  in  more 
modern  times  ;  but  this  seems  to  have  been  the 
case  in  the  East  and  in  Greece  more  than  at  Roma 
Some  persons  made  it  a  lucrative  trade  to  Bell 
rings,  which  were  believed  to  possess  magic  powers, 
and  to  preserve  those  who  wore  them  from  external 
dangers.  Such  persons  are  Eudamus  in  Aristo- 
phanes (Plut.  883,  with  the  Schol.),  and  Phertatus 
in  Antiphanes  (ap.  Athen.  iii.  pi  123).  These 
rings  were  for  the  most  part  worn  by  the  lower 


:lasses,  and  then  not  made  of  costly  material,  as  may 
)e  inferred  from  the  price  (one  drachma)  in  the  two 
instances  above  referred  to.  There  are  several 
lelebrated  rings  with  magic  powers,  mentioned 
by  the  ancient  writers,  as  that  of  Gyges  which 
be  found  in  a  grave  (Plat  de  Repvhl.  ii.  p. 
359,  &c  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiii.  4),  that  of  Chari- 
;leia  (Heliod.  Aeth.  iv.  8),  and  the  iron  ring  of 
Eucrates  (Lucian,  PkUops.  17).  Compare  Becker, 
Okarikles,  vol.  ii.  p.  398,  &c. ;  Kirchmann,  de  An- 
mlis,  Slesvig.  1 657  ;  P.  Burmann,  de  Jure  Anna- 
'orum,  Ultraject.  1734.  [L.  S.] 

ANNUS.     [Calendarium.] 
ANQUISI'TIO.    [Juoex.] 
ANSA'TAE  HASTAE.     [Hasta.] 
ANTAE  (iropoordSej),  were  originally  posts  or 
pillars  flanking  a  doorway.     (Festus,  s.  «.  Antes.) 
They  were  of  a  square  form,  and  are,  in  fact,  to  be 
regarded  rather  as  strengthened  terminations   of 
the  walls  than  as  pillars  affixed  to  them.     There 
is  no  clear  case  of  the  application  of  the  word  to 
detached  square  pillars,  although  Nonius  explains 
it  by  quadrae  columnae  (1.  §  124). 

The  chief  use  of  antae  was  in  that  form  of 
temple,  which  was  called,  from  them,  in  antis  (vaos 
iv  irapaffrairi),  which  Vitravius  (iii.  1 .  s.  2  §  2, 
Schn.)  describes  as  having,  in  front,  antae  attached 
to  the  walls  which  enclosed  the  cella  ;  and  in  the 
middle,  between  the  antae,  two  columns  supporting 
the  architrave.  The  ruins  of  temples,  corresponding 
to  the  description  of  Vitravius,  are  found  in  Greece 
and  Asia  Minor  ;  and  we  here  exhibit  as  a  speci- 
men a  restoration  of  the  front  of  the  temple  of 
Artemis  Propylaea,  at  Eleusis,  together  with  a 
plan  of  the  pronaos : 


A,  A,  the  antae  ;  B,  B.  the  cella,  or  vais. 

■  Vitravius  gives  the  following  rules  for  a  temple 
in  antis  of  the  Doric  order :  —  The  breadth  should 
be  half  the  length  ;  five-eighths  of  the  length  should 
be  occupied  by  the  ceUa,  including  its  front  walls, 
the  remaining  three-eighths  by  the  pronaos  or 
portico  ;  the  antae  should  be  of  the  same  thickness 
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as  the  columns  ;  in  the  intercolumniations  there 
should  be  a  marble  balustrade,  or  some  other  kind 
of  railing,  with  gates  in  it ;  if  the  breadth  of  the 
portico  exceeds  forty  feet,  there  should  be  another 
pair  of  columns  behind  those  between  the  antae, 
and  a  little  thinner  than  they  ;  besides  other  and 
minor  details.  (Vitruv.  iv.  4.) 

In  the  pure  Greek  architecture,  the  antae  have 
no  other  capitals  than  a  succession  of  simple  mould- 
ings, sometimes  ornamented  with  leaves  and  ara- 
besques, and  no  bases,  or  very  simple  ones  ;  it  is 
only  in  the  later  (Roman)  style,  that  they  have 
capitals  and  bases  resembling  those  of  the  columns 
between  them.  The  antae  were  generally  of  the 
same  thickness  throughout ;  the  only  instance  of 
their  tapering  is  in  one  of  the  temples  of  Paestum. 
In  a  Greek  private  house  the  entrance  was 
flanked  by  a  pair  of  antae  with  no  columns  be- 
tween them  ;  and  the  space  thus  enclosed  was  itself 
called  irapao"n£s.  (Vitruv.  vi.  10.  s.  7.  §  1.  Schn.) 
So  also  Euripides  uses  the  term  to  denote  either 
the- pronaos  of  a  temple  (Iph.  in  Taur.  1126),  or 
the  vestibule  of  a  palace.    {Plwen.  415.) 

The  following  are  the  chief  of  the  other  passages 
in  which  antae  or  irapcurrdSes  are  mentioned :  — 
Eurip.  Androm.  1121,  where  irapaoraSos  upefiaffTa 
signifies  the  arras  suspended  from  one  of  the  antae 
of  the  temple  ;  Cratin.  Dwnys.  Fr.  9,  ap.  Polluc. 
vii.  1 22,  x.  25,  Meineke,  Fr.  Com.  Graec.  vol.  ii. 
p.  42  ;  Xen.  Hier.  xi.  2  :  Hero,  Autom.  p.  269  ; 
Inscript.  ap.  Gruter.  p.  207.  See  also  Stieglitz, 
Arch'dologie  der  Bauhunst,  vol.  i.  pp.  236 — 242. 
[Templdm.]  [P.  S.] 

ANTEAMBULO'NES,  were  slaves  who  were 
accustomed  to  go  before  their  masters,  in  order  to 
make  way  for  them  through  the  crowd.  (Suet. 
Vesp.  2.)  They  usually  called  out  date  locum 
domino  meo ;  and  if  this  were  not  sufficient  to 
clear  the  way,  they  used  their  hands  and  elbows 
for  that  purpose.  Pliny  relates  an  amusing  tale  of 
an  individual  who  was  roughly  handled  by  a 
Roman  knight,  because  his  slave  had  presumed  to 
touch  the  latter,  in  order  to  make  way  for  his 
master.  {F!p.  iii.  14.)  The  term  anteambulones 
was  also  given  to  the  clients,  who  were  accustomed 
to  walk  before  their  patroni  when  the  latter  ap- 
peared in  public.     (Martial,  ii.  18,  iii.  7,  x.  74.) 

ANTECESSO'RES,  called  also  ANTECUR- 
SO'RES,  were  horse-soldiers,  who  were  accustomed 
to  precede  an  army  on  the  march,  in  order  to  choose 
a  suitable  place  for  the  camp,  and  to  make  the 
necessary  provisions  for  the  army.  They  were  not 
merely  scouts,  like  the  speculatores.  (Hirt.  Bell. 
Afr.  12,  who  speaks  of  speculatores  et  antecessores 
equites;  Suet.  Vitett.  17;  Caes.  B.  G.  v.  47.) 
This  name  was  also  given  to  the  teachers  of  the 
Roman  law.  (Cod.  1.  tit.  17.  s.  2.  §  9.  11.) 
ANTECOENA  [Cobna.] 
ANTEFIXA,  terra-cottas,  which  exhibited  va- 
rious ornamental  designs,  and  were  used  in  archi- 
tecture, to  cover  the  frieze  (zophorus)  or  cornice 
of  the  entablature.  (Festus,  s.v.)  These  terra- 
cottas do  not  appear  to  have  been  used  among  the 
Greeks,  but  were  probably  Etrurian  in  their  origin, 
and  were  thence  taken  for  the  decoration  of  Roman 
buildings. 

The  name  antefixa  is  evidently  derived  from  the 
circumstance  that  they  were  fixed  before  the 
buildings  which  they  adorned  ;  and  in  many  in- 
stances they  have  been  found  fastened  to  the 
fneze  with  leaden  nails.  They  were  formed  in 
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moulds,  and  then  baked  by  fire  ;  so  that  the  num- 
ber of  them  might  be  increased  to  any  extent. 
Of  the  great  variety  and  exquisite  beauty  of  the 
workmanship,  the  reader  may  best  form  an  idea  by 
inspecting  the  collection  of  them  in  the  British 
Museum. 

The  two  imperfect  antefixa,  here  represented, 
are  among  those  found  at  Velletri,  and  described 
by  Carloni.     (Roma,  1785.) 


The  first  of  them  must  have  formed  part  of  the 
upper  border  of  the  frieze,  or  rather  of  the  cornice. 
It  contains  a  panther's  head,  designed  to  serve  as  a 
spout  for  the  rain-water  to  pass  through  in  de- 
scending from  the  roof.  Similar  antefixa,  but  with 
comic  masks  instead  of  animals'  heads,  adorned 
the  temple  of  Isis  at  Pompeii.  The  second  of  the 
above  specimens  represents  two  men  who  have  a 
dispute,  and  who  come  before  the  sceptre-bearing 
kings,  or  judges,  to  have  their  cause  decided.  The 
style  of  this  bas-relief  indicates  its  high  antiquity, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  proves  that  the  Volsci  had 
attained  to  considerable  taste  in  their  architecture. 
Their  antefixa  are  remarkable  for  being  painted : 
the  ground  of  that  here  represented  is  blue  j  the 
hair  of  the  six  men  is  black,  or  brown  ;  their  flesh 
red  ;  their  garments  white,  yellow,  and  red :  the 
chairs  are  white.  The  two  holes  may  be  observed, 
by  which  this  slab  was  fixed  upon  the  building. 

Cato  the  Censor  complained  that  the  Romans  of 
his  time  began  to  despise  ornaments  of  this  de- 
scription, and  to  prefer  the  marble  friezes  of 
Athens  and  Corinth.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  4.)  The  rising 
taste  which  Cato  deplored  may  account  for  the  su- 
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perior  beauty  of  the  antefixa  preserved  in  the  Bri. 
tish  Museum,  which  were  discovered  at  Rome.  A 
specimen  of  them  is  given  at  the  foot  of  the  pre- 
ceding column  It  represents  Athena  superintend- 
ing the  construction  of  the  ship  Argo.  The  man 
with  the  hammer  and  chisel  is  Argus,  who  built  the 
vessel  under  her  direction.  The  pilot  Tiphys  is 
assisted  by  her  in  attaching  the  sail  to  the  yard. 
Another  specimen  of  the  antenxa  is  given  under 
the  article  Antyx. 
ANTENNA.  [Navis.] 
ANTEPAGMENTA,  doorposts,  the  jambs  of 
a  door.  Vitruvius  (iv.  6.)  gives  minute  instruc- 
tions respecting  the  form  and  proportions  of  the 
antepagmenta  in  the  doors  of  temples ;  and  these 
are  found  in  general  to  correspond  with  the  ex- 
amples preserved  among  the  remains  of  Grecian 
architecture.  (See  Hirt,  Bauhmst  nadi  den  Grund- 
siitzen  der  AUen,  xvi.)     [Janua.]  [J.  Y.] 

ANTEPILA'NI.  [Exercitus.] 
ANTESIGNA'NI.  [Exercitds.] 
ANTESTA'RI.  [Actio.] 
ANTHESPHO'RIA  (iv6e(r<p6pia),  a  flower- 
festival,  principally  celebrated  in  Sicily,  in  honour 
of  Demeter  and  Persephone,  in  commemoration  of 
the  return  of  Persephone  to  her  mother  in  the  be- 
ginning of  spring.  It  consisted  in  gathering  flowers 
and  twining  garlands,  because  Persephone  had 
been  carried  off  by  Pluto  while  engaged  in  this 
occupation.  (Pollux,  i.  37.)  Strabo  (vi.  p.  256) 
relates  that  at  Hipponium  the  women  celebrated  a 
similar  festival  in  honour  of  Demeter,  which  was 
probably  called  anthesphoria,  since  it  was  derived 
from  Sicily.  The  women  themselves  gathered  the 
flowers  for  the  garlands  which  they  wore  on  the 
occasion,  and  it  would  have  been  a  disgrace  to  buy 
the  flowers  for  that  purpose.  Anthesphoria  were 
also  solemnized  in  honour  of  other  deities,  especi- 
ally in  honour  of  Hera,  surnamed  'Avflefa,  at  Argol 
(Paus.  ii.  22.  §  1),  where  maidens,  carrying  baskets 
filled  with  flowers,  went  in  procession,  whilst  a  tune 
called  Updiuov  was  played  on  the  flute.  (Comp, 
Etym.  Gvd.  p.  57.)  Aphrodite,  too,  was  wor- 
shipped at  Cnossus,  under  the  name  'ApOefa 
(Hesych.  s.  v.),  and  has  therefore  been  compared 
with  Flora,  the  Roman  deity,  as  the  anthesphoria 
have  been  with  the  Roman  festival  of  the  Flori- 
fertum,  or  Floralia.  [L.  8.] 

ANTHESTE'RIA.  [Dionysia.] 
ANTI'DOSIS  (forfoWu),  in  its  literal  and 
general  meaning,  "an  exchange,"  was,  in  the 
language  of  the  Attic  courts,  peculiarly  applied  to 
proceedings  under  a  law  which  is  said  to  have  ori- 
ginated with  Solon.  (Demosth.  c.  Pliaenipp.  hut,) 
By  this,  a  citizen  nominated  to  perform  a  leiturgia, 
such  as  a  trierarchy  or  choregia,  or  to  rank  among 
the  property-tax  payers  in  a  class  disproportioned 
to  his  means,  was  empowered  to  call  upon  any 
qualified  person  not  so  charged  to  take  the  office 
in  his  stead,  or  submit  to  a  complete  exchange  of 
property  —  the  charge  in  question,  of  course,  at 
taching  to  the  first  party,  if  the  exchange  were 
finally  effected.  For  these  proceedings  the  courts 
were  opened  at  a  stated  time  every  year  by  tie 
magistrates  that  had  official  cognizance  of  tie 
particular  subject ;  such  as  the  strategi  in  cases  of 
trierarchy  and  rating  to  the  property-taxes,  and 
the  archon  in  those  of  choregia  ;  and  to  the  tri- 
bunal of  such  an  officer,  it  was  the  first  step  of  tie 
challenger  to  summon  his  opponent.  (Dem.  ft 
Phaenipp.  p.  1040  ;  Meier,  Att.  Process,  p.  471  j 
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7rpo<TKaKei<r6di  Ttva  els  bvrib'oo'iv,  Lysias  'Tirep 
tov  'ABvv&tov,  p.  745.)  It  may  be  presumed 
that  he  then  formally  repeated  his  proposal,  and 
that  the  other  party  stated  his  objections,  which, 
if  obviously  sufficient  in  law,  might,  perhapB, 
authorise  the  magistrate  to  dismiss  the  case  ;  if 
otherwise,  the  legal  resistance,  and  preparations 
for  bringing  the  cause  before  the  dicasts,  would 
naturally  begin  here.  In  the  latter  case,  or  if  the 
exchange  were  accepted,  the  law  directed  the 
challenger  to  repair  to  the  houses  and  lands  of  his 
antagonist,  and  secure  himself,  as  all  the  claims  and 
liabilities  of  the  estate  were  to  be  transferred,  from 
fraudulent  encumbrances  of  the  real  property,  by 
observing  what  mortgage  placards  (8/>°0,  if  any, 
were  fixed  upon  it,  and  against  clandestine  removal 
of  the  other  effects,  by  sealing  up  the  chambers  that 
contained  them,  and,  if  he  pleased,  by  putting 
bailiffs  in  the  mansion.  (Dem.  c.  Phaenipp. 
pp.  1040,  1041.)  His  opponent  was,  at  the  same 
time,  informed,  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  deal  in 
like  manner  with  the  estate  of  the  challenger, 
and  received  notice  to  attend  the  proper  tribunal 
on  a  fixed  day,  to  take  the  usual  oath.  The 
entries  here  described  seem,  in  contemplation  of 
law,  to  have  been  a  complete  effectuation  of  the 
exchange.  (Dem.  c.  Mid.  p.  540,  c.  Pluaenipp. 
p.  1041.  25),  and  it  does  not  appear  that  primarily 
there  was  any  legal  necessity  for  a  further  ratifi- 
cation by  the  dicasts  ;  but,  in  practice,  this  must 
always  have  been  required  by  the  conflict  of 
interests  between  the  parties.  The  next  pro- 
ceeding was  the  oath,  which  was  taken  by  both 
parties,  and  purported  that  they  would  faithfully 
discover  all  their  property,  except  shares  held  in 
the  silver  mines  at  Laurion  ;  for  these  were  not 
rated  to  leiturgise  or  property-taxes,  nor  conse- 
quently liable  to  the  exchange.  In  pursuance  of 
this  agreement,  the  law  enjoined  that  they  should 
exchange  correct  accounts  of  their  respective  assets 
(birotpiffeis)  within  three  days  ;  but  in  practice 
the  time  might  be  extended  by  the  consent  of  the 
challenger.  After  this,  if  the  matter  were  still 
uncompromised,  it  would  assume  the  shape  and 
follow  the  course  of  an  ordinary  lawsuit  [Dice'], 
under  the  conduct  of  the  magistrate  within  whose 
jurisdiction  it  had  originally  come.  The  verdict  of 
the  dicasts,  when  adverse  to  the  challenged,  seems 
merely  to  have  rendered  imperative  the  first  de- 
mand of  his  antagonist,  viz.  that  he  should  submit 
to  the  exchange  or  undertake  the  charge  in  ques- 
tion ;  and  as  the  alternative  was  open  to  the  former, 
and  a  compromise  might  be  acceded  to  by  the  lat- 
ter, at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings,  we  may  infer 
that  the  exchange  was  rarely,  if  ever,  finally  ac- 
complished. The  irksomeness,  however,  of  the  se- 
questration, during  which  the  litigant  was  pre- 
cluded from  the  use  of  his  own  property,  and  dis- 
abled from  bringing  actions  for  embezzlement  and 
the  like  against  others  (for  his  prospective  reim- 
bursement was  reckoned  a  part  of  the  seques- 
trated estate,  Dem.  a.  Aphoh.  ii.  p.  841,  c.  Mid. 
p.  540),  would  invariably  cause  a  speedy,  perhaps, 
In  most  cases,  a  fair  adjustment  of  the  burdens 
incident  to  the  condition  of  a  wealthy  Athenian. 
(Bockh,  Pttil.  Earn,  of  Athens,  pp.  580—583, 
2nd  ed.)  [J.  S.  M.] 

ANTIGONEIA  (avrtyimta),  sacrifices  insti- 
tuted by  Aratus  and  celebrated  at  Sicyon  with 
paeans,  processions,  and  contests,  in  honour  of 
Antigonns  Doson,  with  whom  Aratus  formed  an 
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alliance  for  the  purpose  of  thwarting  the  plans  of 
Cleomenes.  (Plut.  Ckom.  16,  Arat.,  45  ;  Polyb. 
xxviii.  16,  xxx.  20.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTIGRAPHE'  (avriypaiph),  originally  sig- 
nified the  writing  put  in  by  the  defendant,  in  all 
causes,  whether  public  or  private,  in  answer  to  the 
indictment  or  bill  of  the  prosecutor.  From  this 
signification,  it  was  applied  by  an  easy  transition 
to  the  substance  as  well  as  the  form  of  the  reply, 
both  of  which  are  also  indicated  by  avrufwaia, 
which  means,  primarily,  the  oath  corroborating  the 
statement  of  the  accused.  Harpocration  has  re- 
marked that  antigraphy  might  denote,  as  antomosia 
does  in  its  more  extended  application,  the  bill  and 
affidavit  of  either  party  ;  and  this  remark  seems 
to  be  justified  by  a  passage  of  Plato.  (Apolog. 
Soc.  p.  27.  c.)  Schb'mann,  however,  maintains 
{Att.  Process,  p.  465)  that  antigraphy  was  only 
used  in  this  signification  in  the  case  of  persons 
who  laid  claim  to  an  unassigned  inheritance. 
Here,  neither  the  first  nor  any  other  claimant 
could  appear  in  the  character  of  a  prosecutor  ; 
that  is,  no  Sikij  or  eyKKriim  could  be  strictly  said 
to  be  directed  by  one  competitor  against  another, 
when  all  came  forward  voluntarily  to  the  tribunal 
to  defend  their  several  titles.  This  circumstance 
Schbmann  has  suggested  as  a  reason  why  the 
documents  of  each  claimant  were  denoted  by  the 
term  in  question. 

Perhaps  the  word  "  plea,"  though  by  no  means 
a  coincident  term,  may  be  allowed  to  be  a  tolerably 
proximate  rendering  of  antigraphy  Of  pleas  there 
can  be  only  two  kinds,  the  dilatory,  and  those  to 
the  action.  The  former,  in  Attic  law,  comprehends 
all  such  allegations  as,  by  asserting  the  incom- 
petency of  the  court,  the  disability  of  the  plaintiff, 
or  privilege  of  the  defendant,  and  the  like,  would 
have  a  tendency  to  show  that  the  cause  in  its 
present  state  could  not  be  brought  into  court  {p$\ 
eiffayt/jyiiiov  iivai  r^v  Blicr]!')  ;  the  latter,  every- 
thing that  could  be  adduced  by  way  of  denial,  ex- 
cuse, justification,  and  defence  generally.  It  must 
be,  at  the  same  time,  kept  in  mind,  that  the  process 
called  "  special  pleading,"  was  at  Athens  supplied 
by  the  magistrate  holding  the  anacrisis,  at  which 
both  parties  produced  their  allegations,  with  the 
evidence  to  substantiate  them  ;  and  that  the 
object  of  this  part  of  the  proceedings  was,  under 
the  directions,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the 
magistrate,  to  prepare  and  enucleate  the  question 
for  the  dicasts.  The  following  is  an  instance  of 
the  simplest  form  of  indictment  and  plea :  — 
"  Apollodorus,  the  son  of  Pasion  of  Acharnae, 
against  Stephanus,  son  of  Menecles  of  Acharnae, 
for  perjury.  The  penalty  rated,  a  talent.  Ste- 
phanus bore  false  witness  against  me,  when  he 
gave  in  evidence  the  matters  in  the  tablets.  Ste- 
phanus, son  of  Menecles  of  Acharnae.  I  witnessed 
truly,  when  I  gave  in  evidence  the  things  in  the 
tablet."  (Dem.  in  Steph.  i.  p.  1115.)  The  plead- 
ings might  be  altered  during  the  anacrisis  ;  but 
once  consigned  to  the  echinus,  they,  as  well  as 
all  the  other  accompanying  documents,  were  pro- 
tected by  the  official  seal  from  any  change  by  the 
litigants.  On  the  day  of  trial,  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  dicasts,  the  echinus  was  opened,  and  the 
plea  was  then  read  by  the  clerk  of  the  court,  toge- 
ther with  its  antagonist  bill.  Whether  it  was 
preserved  afterwards  as  a  public  record,  which  we 
know  to  have  been  the  case  with  respect  to  the 
yptupi]  in  some  causes,  we  are  not  informed. 
h  2 
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From  what  has  been  already  stated,  it  will 
have  been  observed,  that  questions  requiring  a  pre- 
vious decision,  would  frequently  arise  upon  the  al- 
legations of  the  plea  ;  and  that  the  plea  to  the  ac- 
tion in  particular  would  often  contain  matter  that 
would  tend  essentially  to  alter,  and,  in  some  cases, 
to  reverse  the  relative  positions  of  the  parties.  In 
the  first  case,  a  trial  before  the  dicasts  would  be 
granted  by  the  magistrate  whenever  he  was  loth 
to  incur  the  responsibility  of  decision  ;  in  the  se- 
cond, a  cross-action  might  be  instituted,  and  car- 
ried on  separately,  though,  perhaps,  simultaneously 
with  the  original  suit.  Cases  would  also  some- 
times occur  in  which  the  defendant,  from  consider- 
ing the  indictment  as  an  unwarrantable  aggres-' 
sion,  or,  perhaps,  one  best  repelled  by  attack,  would 
be  tempted  to  retaliate  upon  some  delinquency  of 
his  opponent,  utterly  unconnected  with  the  cause 
in  hand,  and  to  this  he  would  be,  in  most  cases, 
able  to  resort.  An  instance  of  each  kind  will  be 
briefly  given,  by  citing  the  common  paragraphs,  as 
a  cause  arising  upon  a  dilatory  plea  ;  a  cross-action 
for  assault  (out(aj)  upon  a  primary  action  for  the 
same  (Dem.  in  Ev.  et  Mnesib.  p.  1153)  ;  and  a 
SoKifiairia,  or  "judicial  examination  of  the  life  or 
morals  "  of  an  orator  upon  an  impeachment  for 
misconduct  in  an  embassy  (trapajrpetrSeia).  (Aesch. 
in  Timarch.)  All  causes  of  this  secondary  nature 
(and  there  was  hardly  one  of  any  kind  cognisable 
by  the  Attic  courts,  that  might  not  occasionally 
rank  among  them)  were,  when  viewed  in  their 
relation  with  the  primary  action,  comprehended 
by  the  enlarged  signification  of  antigraphy,  or,  in 
other  words,  this  term,  inexpressive  of  form  or 
substance,  is  indicative  of  a  repellent  or  retaliative 
quality,  that  might  be  incidental  to  a  great  variety 
of  causes.  The  distinction,  however,  that  is  im- 
plied by  antigraphy,  was  not  merely  verbal  and 
unsubstantial ;  for  we  are  told,  in  order  to  prevent 
frivolous  suits  on  the  one  hand,  and  unfair  elusion 
upon  the  other,  the  loser  in  &  paragraphs,  or  cross- 
action  upon  a  private  suit,  was  condemned  by  a 
special  law  to  pay  the  ^rugeAia,  rateable  upon  the 
valuation  of  the  main  cause,  if  he  failed  to  obtain 
the  votes  of  one-fifth  of  the  jury,  and  certain 
court  fees  (irpuTarera)  not  originally  incident  to 
the  suit.  That  there  was  a  similar  provision  in 
public  causes,  we  may  presume  from  analogy, 
though  we  have  no  authority  to  determine  the 
matter.  (Meier,  Att.  Process,  p.  625.)-  [J.  S.  M.] 

ANTIGRAPHEIS   (avTiypcupels).     [Gram- 

MATEUS.] 

ANTINOEIA  (oj/Ticdeio),  annual  festivals  and 
quinquennial  games,  which  the  Roman  emperor 
Hadrian  instituted  in  honour  of  his  favourite, 
Antinous,  after  he  was  drowned  in  the  Nile,  or, 
according  to  others,  had  sacrificed  himself  for  his 
sovereign,  in  a  fit  of  religious  fanaticism.  The 
festivals  were  celebrated  in  Bithynia,  and  at  Man- 
tineia,  in  which  places  he  was  worshipped  as  a 
god.  (Spartian.  Hadrian,  c  14  ;  Dion  Cass. 
Ixix.  10  ;  Paus.  viii.  9.  §  4.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTIPHERNA  (avrtyepva).     [Dos.] 

ANTIQUA'RII.    [Librarii.] 

A'NTLIA  (apThia),  any  machine  for  raising 
water ;  a  pump.  The  annexed  figure  shows  a 
machine  which  is  still  used  on  the  river  Eissach 
in  the  Tyrol,  the  ancient  Atagis.  As  the  current 
puts  the  wheel  in  motion,  the  jars  on  its  margin 
are  successively  immersed  and  filled  with  water. 
When  they  reach  the  top,  the  water  is  sent  into 
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a  trough,  from  which  it  is  conveyed  to  a  distance, 
and  chiefly  used  for  irrigation. 

Lucretius  (v.  517)  mentions  a  machine  con. 
tructed  on  this  principle :  —  "  Ut  fluvios  veisare 
rotas  atque  haustra  videmug." 


In  situations  where  the  water  was  at  rest,  as  in 
a  pond  or  a  well,  or  where  the  current  was  too 
slow  and  feeble  to  put  the  machine  in  motion,  it 
was  constructed  so  as  to  be  wrought  by  animal 
force,  and  slaves  or  criminals  were  commonly  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  (ets  avrKlav  (foT«5i«o- 
aBTJva.i,  Artemid.  Oneiroc.  i.  50  ;  in  antliam  con- 
demnare,  Suet.  Tib.  51.)  Five  such  machines  are 
described  by  Vitruvius,  in  addition  to  that  which  has 
been  already  explained,  and  which,  as  he  obserra, 
was  turned  sine  operarum  calcatura,  ipsiusjkmmii 
imptdsu.  These  five  were,  1.  the  tympanum ;  a 
tread- wheel,  wrought  hominibus  cahmiSm :  %  a 
wheel  resembling  that  in  the  preceding  figure ;  but 
having,  instead  of  pots,  wooden  boxes  or  buckets 
(modioli  quadrati),  so  arranged  as  to  form  steps  for 
those  who  trod  the  wheel:  3.  the  chain-pump • 
4.  the  cochlea,  or  Archimedes'  screw :  and  6.  tie 
ctesibica  machina,  or  forcing-pump.  (Vitruv.  *• 
4 — 7;  Drieberg,  Pnewm.  Erfindungen  der  Griecim, 
p.  44—50.) 

On  the  other  hand,  the  antlia  with  which  Mar- 
tial (ix.  19)  watered  his  garden,  was  probably  the 
pole  and  bucket  universally  employed  in  Italy, 
Greece,  and  Egypt.  The  pole  is  curved,  as  shown 
in  the  annexed  figure  ;  because  it  is  the  stem  of  a 
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fir,  or  some  other  tapering  tree.  The  bucket,  being 
attached  to  the  top  of  the  tree,  bends  it  by  its 
weight ;  and  the  thickness  of  the  other  extremity 
serves  as  a  counterpoise.  The  great  antiquity  of 
this  method  of  raising  water  is  proved  by  repre- 
sentations of  it  in  Egyptian  paintings.  (Wilkin- 
son, Manners  and  Gust,  of  Anc.  Egypt,  ii.  1 — 4  ; 
see  also  Pitt.  d'Ercolano,  vol.  i.  p.  257.)     [J.  Y.] 

ANTOMO'SIA  (avTapioala).  [Anakrisis, 
p.  92,  a  ;  Paragraphs.] 

ANTYX  (Sjtu{,  probably  allied  etymologically 
to  a/t7ru{),  the  rim  or  border  of  any  thing,  espe- 
cially of  a  shield,  or  chariot  The  rim  of  the  large 
round  shield  of  the  ancient  Greeks  was  thinner 
than  the  part  which  it  enclosed.  Thus  the  orna- 
mental border  of  the  shield  of  Achilles,  fabricated 
by  Hephaestus,  was  only  threefold,  the  shield  itself 
being  sevenfold.  (It.  xviii.  479  ;  comp.  xx.  275.) 
See  examples  of  the  antyx  of  a  shield  in  woodcuts 
to  Antefixa,  Arma,  Clipeus. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  antyx  of  a  chariot  must 
have  been  thicker  than  the  body  to  which  it  was 
attached,  and  to  which  it  gave  both  form  and 
strength.  For  the  same  reason,  it  was  often  made 
double,  as  in  the  chariot  of  Hera.  (Aoml  Si  irepi- 
ipopjtt  Avrvyes  elffi,  11.  v.  728.)  It  rose  in  front 
of  a  chariot  in  a  curved  form,  on  which  the  reins 
might  be  hung.  (11.  v.  262,  322.)  A  simple  form 
of  it  is  exhibited  in  the  annexed  woodcut  from  the 
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work  of  Carloni.      Sometimes  antyx  is  used  to 
signify  the  chariot  itself.  [J.  Y.] 

APA'GELI  (SmdyeKoi).  [Agela.] 
APAGO'GE  (cmayaryfi).  [Endeixis.] 
APATU'RIA  (amiToiipia),  was  a  political  festi- 
val, which  the  Athenians  had  in  common  with  all 
the  Greeks  of  the  Ionian  name  (Herod,  i.  147), 
with  the  exception  of  those  of  Colophon  and 
Ephesus.  It  was  celebrated  in  the  month  of 
Pyanepsion,  and  lasted  for  three  days.  The  ori- 
gin of  this  festival  is  related  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  — About  the  year  1100  B.  c,  the  Athenians 
were  carrying  on  a  war  against  the  Boeotians,  con- 
cerning the  district  of  Cilaenae,  or,  according  to 
others,  respecting  the  little  town  of  Oenoe. 
The  Boeotian  Xanthius,  or  Xanthus,  challenged 
Thymoetes,  king  of  Attica,  to  single  combat  ; 
and  when  he  refused,  Melanthus,  a  Messenian 
exile  of  the  house  of  the  Nelids,  offered  himself 
to  fight  for  Thymoetes,  on  condition  that,  if  vic- 
torious, he  should  be  the  successor  to  Thymoetes. 
The  offer  was  accepted  ;  and  when  Xanthius  and 
Melanthus  began  the  engagement,  there  appeared 
behind  Xanthius  a  man  in  the  1-00777,  the  skin  of  a 
black  she-goat.  Melanthus  reminded  his  adversary 
that  he  was  violating  the  laws  of  single  combat  by 


having  a  companion,  and  while  Xanthius  looked 
around,  Melanthus  slew  the  deceived  Xanthius. 
From  that  time,  the  Athenians  celebrated  two  fes- 
tivals, the  Apaturia,  and  that  of  Dionysus  Melan- 
aegis,  who  was  believed  to  have  been  the  man 
who  appeared  behind  Xanthius.  This  is  the  story 
related  by  the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes.  (A  churn, 
146.)  This  tradition  has  given  rise  to  a  false  ety- 
mology of  the  name  atrarovpia,  which  was  formerly 
considered  to  be  derived  from  aira-roV,  to  deceive. 
All  modern  critics,  however  (Miiller,  Dorians,  i. 
5.  4  ;  Welcker,  Aeschyl.  Tril.  p.  288),  agree  that  the 
name  is  composed  of  0=  S^io,  and  iroTdpio,  which  is 
perfectly  consistent  with  what  Xenophon  (Hellen. 
i.  7.  §  8)  says  of  the  festival :  'Ei/  ots  (airarovpiois) 
dt  re  irarcpes  Kal  01  ffvyyeveis  tyvtiffi  fftyiffiv 
avro7s.  According  to  this  derivation,  it  is  the 
festival  at  which  the  phratriae  met,  to  discuss  and 
settle  their  own  affairs.  But,  as  every  citizen  was 
a  member  of  a  phratria,  the  festival  extended 
over  the  whole  nation,  who  assembled  according  to 
phratriae.  Welcker  (Anltang  z.  Trilog.  p.  200), 
on  account  of  the  prominent  part  which  Dionysus 
takes  in  the  legend  respecting  the  origin  of  the 
Attic  Apaturia,  conceives  that  it  arose  from  the 
circumstance  that  families  belonging  to  the  Dio- 
nysian  tribe  of  the  Aegicores  had  been  registered 
among  the  citizens. 

The  first  day  of  the  festival,  which  probably  fell 
on  the  eleventh  of  the  month  of  Pyanepsion,  was 
called  Sopiria,  or  SiipTreio  (Athen.  iv.  p.  1 7 1 ;  Hesych. 
and  Suid.  s.  v.)  j  on  which  every  citizen  went  in 
the  evening  to  the  phratrium,  or  to  the  house  of 
some  wealthy  member  of  his  own  phratria,  and 
there  enjoyed  the  supper  prepared  for  him.  (Aris- 
toph.  Acham.  146.)  That  the  cup-bearers  (olvd- 
jrrai)  were  not  idle  on  this  occasion,  may  be  seen 
from  Photius  (Lexic.  s.  v.  Aopiria). 

The  second  day  was  called  ivdfpvtns  (avap". 
pitiv)  from  the  sacrifice  offered  on  this  day  to 
Zeus,  surnamed  $pdrpios,  and  to  Athena,  and 
sometimes  to  DionysuB  Melanaegis.  This  was  a 
state  sacrifice,  in  which  all  citizens  took  part.  The 
day  was  chiefly  devoted  to  the  gods,  and  to  it 
must,  perhaps,  be  confined  what  Harpocration  (s. 
v.  Aa/xwds)  mentions,  from  the  Atthis  of  Istrus, 
that  the  Athenians  at  the  apaturia  used  to  dress 
splendidly,  kindle  torches  on  the  altar  of  Hephae- 
stus, and  sacrifice  and  sing  in  honour  of  him. 
Proclus  on  Plato  (Tim.  p.  21.  6.),  in  opposition  to 
all  other  authorities,  calls  the  first  day  of  the  Apa- 
turia a.vdp'p'vffis,  and  the  second  fiopnla,  which  is, 
perhaps,  nothing  more  than  a  slip  of  his  pen. 

On  the  third  day,  called  KoupewTts  (Kovpos), 
children  born  in  that  year,  in  the  families  of  the 
phratriae,  or  such  as  were  not  yet  registered,  were 
taken  by  their  fathers,  or  in  their  absence  by  their 
representatives  (ictpioi),  before  the  assembled 
members  of  the  phratria.  For  every  child  a 
sheep  or  goat  was  sacrificed.  The  victim  was 
called  p-ribc,  and  he  who  sacrificed  it  ii€iayuy6s 
(/xeiayuyeiv).  It  is  said  that  the  victim  was  not 
allowed  to  be  below  (Harpocrat.  Suid.  Phot  s.  v. 
Mc7o>'),  or,  according  to  Pollux  (iii.  52),  above,  a 
certain  weight  Whenever  any  one  thought  he 
had  reason  to  oppose  the  reception  of  the  child 
into  the  phratria,  he  stated  the  case,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  led  away  the  victim  from  the  altar. 
(Demosth.  c.  Macart.  p.  1054.)  If  the  mem- 
bers of  the  phratria  found  the  objections  to  the 
reception  of  the  child  to  be  sufficient  the  vie- 
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tim  was  removed ;  when  no  objections  were 
raised,  the  father,  or  he  who  supplied  his  place, 
was  obliged  to  establish  by  oath  that  the  child  was 
the  offspring  of  free-born  parents,  and  citizens  of 
Athens.  (Isaeus,  De  Haered.  Ciron.  p.  100.  §19  ; 
Demosth.  c.  Eubul.  p.  1315.)  After  the  victim 
was  sacrificed,  the  phratores  gave  their  votes, 
which  they  took  from  the  altar  of  Jupiter  Phra- 
trius.  When  the  majority  voted  against  the  re- 
ception, the  cause  might  be  tried  before  one  of  the 
courts  of  Athens ;  and  if  the  claims  of  the  child 
were  found  unobjectionable,  its  name,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  father,  was  entered  in  the  register  of 
the  phratria,  and  those  who  had  wished  to  effect 
the  exclusion  of  the  child  were  liable  to  be  punished. 
(Demosth.  c.  Macart.  p.  1078.)  Then  followed 
the  distribution  of  wine,  and  of  the  victim,  of 
which  every  phrator  received  his  share ;  and  poems 
were  recited  by  the  elder  boys,  and  a  prize  was 
given  to  him  who  acquitted  himself  the  best  on  the 
occasion.  (Plat.  Tim.  p.  21,  6.)  On  this  day,  also, 
illegitimate  children  on  whom  the  privileges  of 
Athenian  citizens  were  to  be  bestowed,  as  well  as 
children  adopted  by  citizens,  and  newly  created 
citizens  were  introduced ;  but  the  last,  it  appears, 
could  only  be  received  into  a  phratria  when  they 
nad  previously  been  adopted  by  a  citizen;  and 
their  children,  when  born  by  a  mother  who  was 
a  citizen,  had  a  legitimate  claim  to  be  inscribed  in 
the  phratria  of  their  grandfather,  on  their  mother's 
side.  (Platner,  Beitr'dge,  p.  168.)  In  later  times, 
however,  the  difficulties  of  being  admitted  into  a 
phratria  seem  to  have  been  greatly  diminished. 

Some  writers  have  added  a  fourth  day  to  this 
festival,  under  the  name  of  eiriSSa  (Hesych.  s.  v. 
'A-TraToiipLa :  and  Simplicius  on  Aristot.  Phys.  iv. 
p.  167.  a.);  but  this  is  no  particular  day  of  the 
festival,  for  eiriSSa  signifies  nothing  else  but  a  day 
subsequent  to  any  festival.  (See  Rhunken,  Ad 
Tim.  Lex.  Plat.  p.  119.)  [L.  S.] 

APAU'LIA.     [Matrimonii™.] 

APELEU'THERI  (ime\eieepoi).    [Liberti.] 

APERTA  NAVIS.     [Navis.] 

APEX,  a  cap  worn  by  the  flamines  and  salii  at 
Rome.  The  essential  part  of  the  apex,  to  which 
alone  the  name  properly  belonged,  was  a  pointed 
piece  of  olive-wood,  the  base  of  which  was  sur- 
rounded with  a  lock  of  wooL  This  was  worn  on 
the  top  of  the  head,  and  was  held  there  either  by 
fillets  only,  or,  as  was  more  commonly  the  case, 
by  the  aid  of  a  cap,  which  fitted  the  head,  and 
was  also  fastened  by  means  of  two  strings  or  bands, 
which  were  called  apiada  (Festus,  s.  v.),  or  of- 
fendices  (Festus,  s.  v.),  though  the  latter  word  is 
also  interpreted  to  mean  a  kind  of  button,  by 
which  the  strings  were  fastened  under  the  chin. 
(Comp.  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Aen.  ii.  683,  viii.  664,  x. 
270.) 

The  flamines  were  forbidden  by  law  to  go  into 
public,  or  even  into  the  open  air  without  the  apex 
(Gell.  x.  15),  and  hence  we  find  the  expression  of 
alicui  apicem  dialem  imponere  used  as  equivalent  to 
the  appointment  of  a  fiamen  dialis.  (Liv.  vi.  41.) 
Sulpicius  was  deprived  of  the  priesthood,  only  be- 
cause the  apex  fell  from  his  head  whilst  he  was 
sacrificing.     (Val.  Max.  i.  1.  §  4.) 

Dionysius  (ii.  70 )  describes  the  cap  as  being  of 
a  conical  form.  On  ancient  monuments  we  see  it 
round  as  well  as  conical.  From  its  various  forms, 
as  shown  on  bas-reliefs  and  on  coins  of  the  Roman 
emperors,  who  as  priests  were  entitled  to  wear  it, 
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we  have  selected  six  for  the  annexed  woodcut  The 
middle  figure  is  from  a  bas-relief,  showing  one  of 
the  salii  with  a  rod  in  his  right  hand.  The 
Albogalerus,  or  albus  galerus  was  a  white  cap  worn 
by  the  fiamen  dialis,  made  of  the  skin  of  a  white 
victim  sacrificed  to  Jupiter,  and  had  the  apex 
fastened  to  it  by  means  of  an  olive-twig.  (Festus, 
s.  v.  albogalerus;  Gell.  x.  15.) 


From  apex  was  formed  the  epithet  apicatut, 
applied  to  the  fiamen  dialis  by  Ovid  (Fast.  iii. 
197). 

APHLASTON  (tyKaxrrov).    [Navis.] 

APHORMES  DIKE'  (cwpop/ujs  Sf/ny),  was  th« 
action  brought  against  a  banker  or  money-lender 
(Tpa7re£iTijs),  to  recover  funds  advanced  for  the 
purpose  of  being  employed  as  banking  capital 
Though  such  moneys  were  also  styled  irapanaTallii- 
kch,  or  deposits,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  pri- 
vate capital  of  the  banker  (iS(o  hipopnij),  there  is 
an  essential  difference  between  the  actions  Supop/x^s 
and  irapaKaraeiiKTis,  as  the  latter  implied  that  the 
defendant  had  refused  to  return  a  deposit  intrusted 
to  him,  not  upon  the  condition  of  his  paying  a 
stated  interest  for  its  use,  as  in  the  former  case, 
but  merely  that  it  might  be  safe  in  his  keeping 
till  the  affairs  of  the  plaintiff  should  enable  him  to 
resume  its  possession  in  security.  [Paracata- 
thece'.]  The  former  action  was  of  the  class  vpis 
nva,  and  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  thesmo- 
thetae.  The  speech  of  Demosthenes  in  behalf  of 
Phormio  was  made  in  a  irapaypafyh  against  an 
action  of  this  kind.  [J.  S.  M.] 

APHRACTUS.    [Navis.] 

APHRODI'SIA  ('A<ppo8iVm),  festivals  cele- 
brated in  honour  of  Aphrodite,  in  a  great  number 
of  towns  in  Greece,  but  particularly  in  the  island 
of  Cyprus.  Her  most  ancient  temple  was  at  Paphos, 
which  was  built  by  Aerias  or  Cinyras,  in  whose 
family  the  priestly  dignity  was  hereditary.  (Tacit 
Hist.  ii.  3,  Annal.  iii.  62  ;  Maxim.  Tyr.  Serm.  83.) 
No  bloody  sacrifices  were  allowed  to  be  offered  to 
her,  but  only  pure  fire,  flowers,  and  incense  (Virg. 
Aen.  i. 116)  ;  and  therefore,  when  Tacitus  (Hut 
ii.  3)  speaks  of  victims,  we  must  either  suppose, 
with  Ernesti,  that  they  were  killed  merely  that  the 
priest  might  inspect  their  intestines,  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  affording  a  feast  to  the  persons  present  at 
the  festival.  At  all  events,  however,  the  altar  of 
the  goddess  was  not  allowed  to  be  polluted  with 
the  blood  of  the  victims,  which  were  mostly  he- 
goats.  Mysteries  were  also  celebrated  at  Paphoi 
in  honour  of  Aphrodite  ;  and  those  who  were  ini- 
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tiated  offered  to  the  goddess  a  piece  of  money,  and 
received  in  return  a  measure  of  salt  and  a  phallus. 
In  the  mysteries  themselves,  they  received  instruc- 
tions iv  Trj  Texvy  fioLXticrj.  A  second  or  new 
Paphos  had  been  built,  according  to  tradition,  after 
the  Trojan  war,  by  the  Arcadian  Agapenor  ;  and, 
according  to  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  683),  men  and  women 
from  other  towns  of  the  island  assembled  at  New 
Paphos,  and  went  in  solemn  procession  to  Old 
Paphos,  a  distance  of  sixty  stadia ;  and  the  name 
of  the  priest  of  Aphrodite,  i.yirrap  (Hesych.  s.  v.), 
seems  to  have  originated  in  his  heading  this  pro- 
cession.  Aphrodite  was  worshipped  in  most  towns 
of  Cyprus,  and  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  such  as 
Cythera,  Sparta,  Thebes,  Elis,  &c. ;  and  though 
no  Aphrodisia  are  mentioned  in  these  places,  we 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  their  existence  ;  we  find 
them  expressly  mentioned  at  Corinth  and  Athens, 
where  they  were  chiefly  celebrated  by  the  numerous 
prostitutes.  (Athen.  xiii.  pp.  574, 579,  xiv.  p.  659.) 
Another  great  festival  of  Aphrodite  and  Adonis  in 
Sestus  is  mentioned  by  Musaeus.  (Hero  and 
Leand.4,2.)  [L.S.] 

APLUSTRE.    [Navis.] 

APOCLE'TI  (oiro/AijTof).  [Aetolioum  Foe- 
dus,  p.  27.  b.]. 

APODECTAE  (airoSeKTai),  the  Receivers, were 
public  officers  at  Athens,  who  were  introduced  by 
Cleisthenes  in  the  place  of  the  ancient  colacretae 
(KaKaxpeTtu).  They  were  ten  in  number,  one  for 
each  tribe,  and  their  duty  was  to  receive  all  the 
ordinary  taxes  and  distribute  them  to  the  separate 
branches  of  the  administration,  which  were  enti- 
tled to  them.  They  accordingly  kept  lists  of 
persons  indebted  to  the  state,  made  entries  of  all 
moneys  that  were  paid  in,  and  erased  the  names  of 
the  debtors  from  the  lists.  They  had  the  power 
to  decide  causes  connected  with  the  subjects  under 
their  management ;  though  if  the  matters  in  dis- 
pute were  of  importance,  they  were  obliged  to 
bring  them  for  decision  into  the  ordinary  courts. 
(Pollux,  viii.  97;  Etymolog.  Mag.  Harpocrat.  Suid. 
Hesych.  s.  v. ;  Aristot.  Pol.  vi.  8  ;  Dem.  c.  Timocr. 
pp.  750, 762  ;  Aesch.  c.Cies.  p.  375  ;  Bockh,  Publ. 
Econ.  o/Atltens,  p.  159,  2nd  ed.) 

APOGRAPHE'  (airoypa^),  is  literally  "  a 
list,  or  register  ;"  but  in  the  language  of  the  Attic 
courts,  the  terms  airoypdfyeiv  and  aTroypatpeffBcu 
had  three  separate  applications:  —  1.  'Airoypcupii 
was  used  in  reference  to  an  accusation  in  public 
matters,  more  particularly  when  there  were  several 
defendants  ;  the  denunciation,  the  bill  of  indict- 
ment, and  enumeration  of  the  accused,  would  in 
this  case  be  termed  apograph?.,  and  differ  but  little, 
if  at  all,  from  the  ordinary  graphi.  (Andoc.  de 
Mytt.  13  ;  Antiph.  de  Choreut.  783.)  2.  It  im- 
plied the  making  of  a  solemn  protest  or  assertion 
before  a  magistrate,  to  the  intent  that  it  might  be 
preserved  by  him,  till  it  was  required  to  be  given 
in  evidence.  (Dem.  in  Pimm.  1040.)  3.  It  was 
a  specification  of  property,  said  to  belong  to  the 
state,  but  actually  in  the  possession  of  a  private 
person  ;  which  specification  was  made,  with  a  view 
to  the  confiscation  of  such  property  to  the  state. 
(Lys.  de  Arisloph.  Bonis.) 

The  last  case  only  requires  a  more  extended 
illustration.  There  would  be  two  occasions  upon 
which  it  would  occur  ;  first,  when  a  person  held 
public  property  without  purchase,  as  an  intruder  ; 
and  secondly,  when  the  substance  of  an  individual 
was  liable  to  confiscation  in  consequence  of  a  judi- 
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cial  award,  as  in  the  case  of  a  declared  state 
debtor.  If  no  opposition  were  offered,  the  apo- 
graphi would  attain  its  object,  under  the  care  of 
the  magistrate  to  whose  office  it  was  brought ; 
otherwise,  a  public  action  arose,  which  is  also  de- 
signated by  the  same  title. 

In  a  cause  of  the  first  kind,  which  is  said 
in  some  cases  to  have  also  borne  the  name  r6dev 
«X"  T^  XPV0™  ««l  miaa  ravra  eft),  the  claimant 
against  the  state  had  merely  to  prove  his  title  to 
the  property  ;  and  with  this  we  must  class  the 
case  of  a  person  that  impugned  the  apographi, 
whereby  the  substance  of  another  was,  or  was  pro- 
posed to  be,  confiscated,  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
a  loan  by  way  of  mortgage  or  other  recognised 
security  upon  a  portion  of  it ;  or  that  the  part  in 
question  did  not  in  any  way  belong  to  the  state 
debtor,  or  person  so  mulcted.  This  kind  of  oppo- 
sition to  the  apographi  is  illustrated  in  the  speech 
of  Demosthenes  against  Nicostratus,  in  which  we 
learn  that  Apollodorus  had  instituted  an  apographi 
against  Arethusius,  for  non-payment  of  a  penalty 
incurred  in  a  former  action.  Upon  this,  Nico- 
stratus attacks  the  description  of  the  property,  and 
maintains  that  three  slaves  were  wrongly  set  down 
in  it  as  belonging  to  Arethusius,  for  they  were  in 
fact  his  own. 

In  the  second  case,  the  defence  could  of  course 
only  proceed  upon  the  alleged  illegality  of  the  former 
penalty ;  and  of  this  we  have  an  instance  in  the 
speech  of  Lysias,  for  the  soldier.  There  Polyaenus 
had  been  condemned  by  the  generals  to  pay  a  fine 
for  a  breach  of  discipline  ;  and,  as  he  did  not  pay 
it  within  the  appointed  time,  an  apographi  to  the 
amount  of  the  fine  was  directed  against  him, 
which  be  opposes,  on  the  ground  that  the  fine  was 
illegal.  The  apographi  might  be  instituted  by  an 
Athenian  citizen  ;  but  if  there  were  no  private 
prosecutor,  it  became  the  duty  of  the  demarchi  to 
proceed  with  it  officially.  Sometimes,  however, 
extraordinary  commissioners,  as  the  tn/AAoyety  and 
£?jT7jTaf,  were  appointed  for  the  purpose.  The 
suits  instituted  against  the  apographi  belonged  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Eleven,  and  for  a  while  to 
that  of  the  Syndici.  (Tlpbs  to?s  o-vi/SIkois  diro 
ypacpas  airoypaxpwv,  Lycurg.  quoted  by  Harpo- 
cration.)  The  further  conduct  of  these  causes 
would,  of  course,  in  a  great  measure  depend  upon 
the  claimant  being,  or  not  being,  in  possession 
of  the  proscribed  property.  In  the  first  case  the 
a.Troypti<pu>v,  in  the  second  the  claimant,  would 
appear  in  the  character  of  a  plaintiff.  In  a  case 
like  that  of  Nicostratus  above  cited,  the  claimant 
would  be  obliged  to  deposit  a  certain  sum,  which 
he  forfeited  if  he  lost  his  cause  (napaKaraSoK'ti)  ; 
in  all,  he  would  probably  be  obliged  to  pay  the 
costs  or  court  fees  (vpvraviia)  upon  the  same  con- 
tingency. 

A  private  citizen,  who  prosecuted  an  indivi- 
dual by  means  of  airoypatpJi,  forfeited  a  thousand 
drachmae,  if  he  failed  to  obtain  the  votes  of  one- 
fifth  of  the  dicasts,  and  reimbursed  the  defendant 
his  prytaneia  upon  acquittal.  In  the  former  case, 
too,  he  would  probably  incur  a  modified  atimia, 
i.  e.  a  restriction  from  bringing  such  actions  for 
the  future.  [J.  S.  M.] 

APOKERUXIS  (awoicfipvlis),  implies  the 
method  by  which  a  father  could  at  Athens  dissolve 
the  legal  connection  between  himself  and  his  sod  ; 
but  as  it  is  not  mentioned  by  any  of  the  orators 
or  the  older  writers,  it  could  rarely  have  taken 
a  4 
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place.  According  to  the  author  of  the  declama- 
tion on  the  subject  (Airoicripvrr6fi€vos),  which  has 
generally  been  attributed  to  Lucian,  substantial 
reasons  were  required  to  insure  the  ratification  of 
such  extraordinary  severity.  Those  suggested  in 
the  treatise  referred  to  are,  deficiency  in  filial 
attention,  riotous  living,  and  profligacy  generally. 
A  subsequent  act  of  pardon  might  annul  this 
solemn  rejection  ;  but  if  it  were  not  so  avoided, 
the  son  was  denied  by  his  father  while  alive,  and 
disinherited  afterwards.  It  does  not,  however, 
appear  that  his  privileges  as  to  his  tribe  or  the 
state  underwent  any  alteration.  The  court  of  the 
archon  must  have  been  that  in  which  causes  of 
this  kind  were  brought  forward,  and  the  rejection 
would  be  completed  and  declared  by  the  voice  of 
the  herald  (diroirijoulai).  It  is  probable  that  an 
adoptive  father  also  might  resort  to  this  remedy 
against  the  ingratitude  of  a  son.  (Meier,  Att. 
Process,  p.  432,  &c.)  [J.  S.  M.] 

APOLEIPSIS  (o7T(S\en|/is).  [Divortium.] 
APOLLINA'RES  LUDI.  [Ludi.] 
APOLLO'NIA  ('Airo^Advia)  is  the  name  of  a 
propitiatory  festival  solemnized  at  Sicyon,  in  honour 
of  Apollo  and  Artemis,  of  which  Pausanias  (ii.  7. 
§  7)  gives  the  following  account :  —  Apollo  and 
Artemis,  after  the  destruction  of  the  Python,  had 
wished  to  be  purified  at  Sicyon  (Aegialea)  ;  but 
being  driven  away  by  a  phantom  (whence  in  after- 
times  a  certain  spot  in  the  town  was  called  $o'6os), 
they  proceeded  to  Carmanos  in  Crete.  Upon  this 
the  inhabitants  of  Sicyon  were  attacked  by  a  pesti- 
lence, and  the  seers  ordered  them  to  appease  the 
deities.  Seven  boys  and  the  same  number  of  girls 
were  ordered  to  go  to  the  river  Sythas,  and  bathe 
in  its  waters  ;  then  to  carry  the  statues  of  the  two 
deities  into  the  temple  of  Peitho,  and  from  thence 
back  to  that  of  Apollo.  Similar  rites,  says  Pausa- 
nias, still  continue  to  be  observed  ;  for  at  the  fes- 
tival of  Apollo,  the  boys  go  to  the  river  Sythas, 
and  carry  the  two  deities  into  the  temple  of  Peitho, 
and  thence  back  to  that  of  Apollo. 

Although  festivals  under  the  name  of  Apollonia, 
in  honour  of  Apollo,  are  mentioned  in  no  other 
place,  still  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  existed  un- 
der the  same  name  in  other  towns  of  Greece.  [L.  S.] 
APOPEMPSIS  (cra-oVe^is).  [Divortium.] 
APOPHANSIS,  or  APOPHASIS  (Sm6tpai>- 
ais  or  forewarns),  was  the  proclamation  of  the  de- 
cision which  the  majority  of  the  judges  came  to  at 
the  end  of  a  trial,  and  was  thus  also  used  to  signify 
the  day  on  which  the  trial  took  place.  (Dem.  c. 
Emrget.  p.  1153  ;  Lex  Rhetor,  p.  210.)  The  word 
was  also  employed  to  indicate  the  account  of  a 
person's  property,  which  was  obliged  to  be  given 
when  an  antidosis  was  demanded.  [Antidosis.] 
APO'PHORA  (airoipopd), which  properlymeans 
"  produce  or  profit "  of  any  kind,  was  used  at 
Athens  to  signify  the  profit  which  accrued  to  mas- 
ters from  their  slaves.  It  thus  signified  the  sum 
which  slaves  paid  to  their  masters  when  they  la- 
boured on  their  own  account,  and  the  sum  which 
masters  received  when  they  let  out  their  slaves  on 
hire  either  for  the  mines  or  any  other  kind  of 
labour,  and  also  the  money  which  was  paid  by  the 
state  for  the  use  of  the  slaves  who  served  in  the 
fleet.  (Dem.  c.  Aphob.  i.  p.  819,  c.  Nicostr.  p. 
1253  ;  Andoc.  DeMyster.  p.  19  ;  Xen.  Rep.  Ath. 
i.  11 ;  Bockh,  Publ.  Earn,  of  Athens,  p.  72,  2nd  ed.) 
The  term  apophora  was  also  applied  to  the  money 
which  was  paid  by  the  allied  states  to  Sparta,  for 
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the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war  against  the 
Persians.    When  Athens  acquired  the  supremacy, 
these  moneys  were  called  (p6poi.     (Bockh,  Ibid, 
p.  396.) 

APOPHORE'TA  (imo(p6piiTa),  presents  which 
were  given  to  friends  at  the  end  of  an  entertain- 
ment, to  take  home  with  them.  These  presents 
were  usually  given  on  festival  days,  especially 
during  the  Saturnalia.  Martial  gives  the  title  of 
Apophoreta  to  the  fourteenth  book  of  his  Epigrams, 
which  contains  a  number  of  epigrams  on  the  things 
usually  given  away  as  apophoreta,  (Suet.  Vesp, 
19  ;  Col.  55  ;  Octai).  75.) 

APOPHRADES  HEMERAI  (farotppltes 
r)ii4pai),  unlucky  or  unfortunate  days  (dies  nefasti), 
on  which  no  public  business,  nor  any  important 
affairs  of  any  kind,  were  transacted  at  Athens, 
Such  were  the  last  three  days  but  one  of  every 
month,  and  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  the  month 
Thargelion,  on  which  the  Plynteria  were  cele- 
brated. (Etym.  Mag.  p.  131  ;  Plut.  Alcib.  34  ; 
Lucian,  Pseudohg.  13  ;  Schomann,  De  Comitm, 
p.  50.) 

APORRHE'TA  (amfpnTa),  literally  "things 
forbidden,"  has  two  peculiar,  but  widely  different, 
acceptations  in  the  Attic  dialect.  In  one  of  these 
it  implies  contraband  goods,  an  enumeration  of 
which  at  the  different  periods  of  Athenian  history, 
is  given  by  Bockh  (PM.  Earn,  of  Athens,  p.  53, 
2nd  ed.)  ;  in  the  other,  it  denotes  certain  contu- 
melious epithets,  from  the  application  of  which 
both  the  living  and  the  dead  were  protected  by 
special  laws.  (Meier,  Att.  Process,  p.  482.) 
Among  these,  avSp6<poros,  varpahoias,  and  jaiTpa- 
\olas  are  certainly  to  be  reckoned  ;  and  other 
words,  as  ptyaffms,  though  not  forbidden  nomi- 
natim  by  the  law,  seem  to  have  been  equally 
actionable.  The  penalty  for  using  these  words 
was  a  fine  of  500  drachmae  (Isoc.  in  Loch.  p.  396), 
recoverable  in  an  action  for  abusive  language 
(icaiaiyopias).  It  is  surmised  that  this  fine  was  in- 
curred by  Meidias  in  two  actions  on  the  occasion 
mentioned  by  Demosthenes  (in  Mid.  pp.  540, 543  j 
see  also  Hudtwalcker,Z>e  Diaetet.  p.  1 50).  [  J.S.M.] 

APOSTA'SIOU  DIKE'  (tmooTaalov  SIkt)). 
This  is  the  only  private  suit  which  came,  as  far  as 
we  know,  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the 
polemarch.  (Aristot.  De  Ath.  Rep.  quoted  by 
Harpocrat.)  It  could  be  brought  against  none 
but  a  freedman  (&ire\ei}0€pos),  and  the  only  pro- 
secutor permitted  to  appear  was  the  citizen  to 
whom  he  had  been  indebted  for  his  liberty,  unless 
this  privilege  was  transmitted  to  the  sons  of  such 
former  master.  The  tenor  of  the  accusation  was, 
that  there  had  been  a  default  in  duty  to  the  pro- 
secutor ;  but  what  attentions  might  be  claimed 
from  the  freedman,  we  are  not  informed.  It  is 
said,  however,  that  the  greatest  delict  of  this  kind 
was  the  selection  of  a  patron  (irpoaTiri\s)  other 
than  the  former  master.  If  convicted,  the  defend- 
ant was  publicly  sold  ;  but  if  acquitted,  the  un- 
prosperous  connection  ceased  for  ever,  and  the 
freedman  was  at  liberty  to  select  any  citizen  for 
his  patron.  The  patron  could  also  summarily 
punish  the  above-mentioned  delinquencies  of  his 
freedman  by  private  incarceration  without  any 
legal  award.   (Petit,  leg.  Attic,  p.  261.)  [J.  S.M.] 

APOSTOLEIS  (&7roo"ro\eis),ten  public  officers 
at  Athens,  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  the  ships 
were  properly  equipped  and  provided  by  those 
who  were   bound    to  discharge    the  trierarchy. 
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They  had  the  power,  in  certain  cases,  of  imprison- 
ing the  trierarchs  who  neglected  to  furnish  the 
Bhips  properly  (Dem.  pro  Cor.  p.  262)  ;  and  they 
constituted  a  board,  in  conjunction  with  the  in- 
spectors of  the  docks  (ol  tw  veupttav  imfAeKrjTai), 
tor  the  prosecution  of  all  matters  relating  to  the 
equipment  of  the  ships.  (Dem.  o.  Euerg.  p.  1147  ; 
Meier,  Ait.  Process,  p.  112  ;  Bockh,  Publ.  Econ. 
of  Athens,  p.  543.) 

APOTHE'CA  (airoe^K7})t  a  place  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  house,  in  which  the  Romans  frequently 
placed  the  earthen  amphorae  in  which  their  wines 
were  deposited.  This  place,  which  was  quite 
different  from  the  cella  vinaria,  was  above  the 
fumarium ;  since  it  was  thought  that  the  passage 
of  the  smoke  through  the  room  tended  greatly  to 
increase  the  flavour  of  the  wine.  (Colum.  i.  6. 
§  20  ;  Hor.  Carm.  iii.  8.  11,  Sat  ii.  5.  7,  and 
Heindorf's  note.)  The  position  of  the  apotheca 
explains  the  expression  in  Horace  (Carm.  iii.  21. 
7),  Descende,  testa.  (Comp.  Becker,  Gattus,  vol.  ii. 
p.  169.) 

APOTHEO'SIS  (forofleWu),  the  enrolment  of 
a  mortal  among  the  gods.  The  mythology  of 
Greece  contains  numerous  instances  of  the  deifica- 
tion of  mortals  ;  but  in  the  republican  times  of 
Greece  we  find  few  examples  of  such  deification. 
The  inhabitants  of  .fynphipolis,  however,  offered 
sacrifices  to  Brasidas  after  his  death  (Thuc.  v. 
11)  ;  and  the  people  of  Egeste  built  an  heroum  to 
Philippus,  and  also  offered  sacrifices  to  him  on  ac- 
count of  his  personal  beauty.  (Herod,  v.  47.)  In 
the  Greek  kingdoms,  which  arose  in  the  East  on 
the  dismemberment  of  the  empire  of  Alexander,  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  uncommon  for  the  suc- 
cessor to  the  throne  to  have  offered  divine  honours 
to  the  former  sovereign.  Such  an  apotheosis  of 
Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  is  described  by  Theo- 
critus in  his  17th  Idyl.  (See  Casaubon's  note  on 
Suet.  Jul.  Goes.  88.) 

The  term  apotheosis,  among  the  Romans,  pro- 
perly signified  the  elevation  of  a  deceased  emperor 
to  divine  honours.  This  practice,  which  was  com- 
mon upon  the  death  of  almost  all  the  emperors, 
appears  to  have  arisen  from  the  opinion,  which  was 
generally  entertained  among  the  Romans,  that  the 
souls  or  manes  of  their  ancestors  became  deities  ; 
and  as  it  was  common  for  children  to  worship  the 
manes  of  their  fathers,  so  it  was  natural  for  divine 
honours  to  be  publicly  paid  to  a  deceased  emperor, 
who  was  regarded  as  the  parent  of  his  country. 
This  apotheosis  of  an  emperor  was  usually  called 
consecratio ; ,  and  the  emperor  who  received  the 
honour  of  an  apotheosis,  was  said  in  deorum  nzt- 
merum  referri,  or  consecrari.  In  the  earliest  times 
Romulus  is  said  to  have  been  admitted  to  divine 
honours  under  the  name  of  Quirinus  (Plut.  Rom. 
27,28  ;  Liv.  i.  16  ;  Cic.  deRep.  ii.  10)  ;  but  none 
of  the  other  Roman  kings  appears  to  have  received 
this  honour,  and  in  the  republican  times  we  also 
read  of  no  instance  of  an  apotheosis.  Julius  Caesar 
was  deified  after  his  death,  and  games  were  insti- 
tuted to  his  honour  by  Augustus  (Suet.  Jul.  Caes. 
88)  ;  and  the  example  thus  set  was  followed  in 
the  case  of  the  other  emperors. 

The  ceremonies  observed  on  the  occasion  of 
an  apotheosis  have  been  minutely  described  by 
Herodian  (iv.  2)  in  the  following  passage  :  — 
"  It  is  the  custom  of  the  Romans  to  deify  those 
of  their  emperors  who  die,  leaving  successors  ; 
and   this    rite   they   call   apotheosis.      On   this 
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occasion  a  semblance  of  mourning,  combined 
with  festival  and  religious  observances,  is  visible 
throughout  the  city.  The  body  of  the  dead  they 
honour  after  human  fashion,  with  a  splendid 
funeral  ;  and  making  a  waxen  image  in  all  respects 
resembling  him,  they  expose  it  to  view  in  the 
vestibule  of  the  palace,  on  a  lofty  ivory  couch  of 
great  size,  spread  with  cloth  of  gold.  The  figure 
is  made  pallid,  like  a  sick  man.  During  most  of 
the  day  senators  sit  round  the  bed  on  the  left  side, 
clothed  in  black  ;  and  noble  women  on  the  right, 
clothed  in  plain  white  garments,  like  mourners, 
wearing  no  gold  or  necklaces.  These  ceremonies 
continue  for  seven  days  ;  and  the  physicians  seve- 
rally approach  the  couch,  and  looking  on  the  sick 
man,  say  that  he  grows  worse  and  worse.  And 
when  they  have  made  believe  that  he  is  dead,  the 
noblest  of  the  equestrian  and  chosen  youths  of  the 
senatorial  orders  take  up  the  couch,  and  bear  it 
along  the  Via  Sacra,  and  expose  it  in  the  old 
forum.  Platforms  like  steps  are  built  upon  each 
side  ;  on  one  of  which  stands  a  chorus  of  noble 
youths,  and  on  the  opposite,  a  chorus  of  women  of 
high  rank,  who  sing  hymns  and  songs  of  praise 
to  the  deceased,  modulated  in  a  solemn  and  mourn- 
ful  strain.  Afterwards  they  bear  the  couch 
through  the  city  to  the  Campus  Martius,  in  the 
broadest  part  of  which  a  square  pile  is  constructed 
entirely  of  logs  of  timber  of  the  largest  size,  in  the 
shape  of  a  chamber,  filled  with  faggots,  and  on  the 
outside  adorned  with  hangings  interwoven  with 
gold  and  ivory  images  and  pictures.  Upon  this,  a 
similar  but  smaller  chamber  is  built,  with  open 
doors  and  windows,  and  above  it,  a  third  and 
fourth,  still  diminishing  to  the  top,  so  that  one 
might  compare  it  to  the  light-houses  which  are 
called  Phari.  In  the  second  story  they  place  a 
bed,  and  collect  all  sorts  of  aromatics  and  incense, 
and  every  sort  of  fragrant  fruit  or  herb  or  juice  ; 
for  all  cities,  and  nations,  and  persons  of  eminence 
emulate  each  other  in  contributing  these  last  gifts 
in  honour  of  the  emperor.  And  when  a  vast  heap 
of  aromatics  is  collected,  there  is  a  procession  of 
horsemen  and  of  chariots  around  the  pile,  with  the 
drivers  clothed  in  robes  of  office,  and  wearing 
masks  made  to  resemble  the  most  distinguished 
Roman  generals  and  emperors.  When  all  this  is 
done,  the  others  set  fire  to  it  on  every  side,  which 
easily  catches  hold  of  the  faggots  and  aromatics  ; 
and  from  the  highest  and  smallest  story,  as  from 
a  pinnacle,  an  eagle  is  let  loose  to  mount  into  the 
sky  as  the  fire  ascends,  which  is  believed  by  the 
Romans  to  carry  the  soul  of  the  emperor  from 
earth  to  heaven ;  and  from  that  time  he  is  wor- 
shipped with  the  other  gods." 

In  conformity  with  this  account,  it  is  common 
to  see  on  medals  struck  in  honour  of  an  apotheosis 
an  altar  with  fire  on  it,  and  an  eagle,  the  bird  of 
Jupiter,  taking  flight  into  the  air.  The  number  of 
medals  of  this  description  is  very  numerous.  We 
can  from  these  medals  alone  trace  the  names  of 
sixty  individuals,  who  received  the  honours  of  an 
apotheosis,  from  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar  to  that 
of  Constantine  the  Great.  On  most  of  them  the 
word  Consecratio  occurs,  and  on  some  Greek 
coins  the  word  A$IEPflCl2.  The  following  wood- 
cut is  taken  from  an  agate,  which  is  supposed  to 
represent  the  apotheosis  of  Germanicus.  (Mont- 
faucon,  Ant.  Expl.  Suppl.  vol.  v.  p.  137.)  In  his 
left  hand  he  holds  the  cornucopia,  and  Victory  is 
placing  a  laurel  crown  upon  him. 
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A  very  similar  representation  to  the  above  is 
found  on  the  triumphal  arch  of  Titus,  on  which 
Titus  is  represented  as  being  carried  up  to  the 
skies  on  an  eagle.  There  is  a  beautiful  represen- 
tation of  the  apotheosis  of  Augustus  on  an  onyx- 
stone  in  the  royal  museum  of  Paris. 

Many  other  monuments  have  come  down  to  us, 
which  represent  an  apotheosis.  Of  these  the  most 
celebrated  is  the  bas-relief  in  the  Townley  gallery 
in  the  British  Museum,  which  represents  the 
apotheosis  of  Homer.  It  is  clearly  of  Roman  work- 
manship, and  is  supposed  to  have  been  executed  in 
the  time  of  the  Emperor  Claudius. 

The  wives,  and  other  female  relations  of  the 
emperors,  sometimes  received  the  honour  of  an 
apotheosis.  This  was  the  case  with  Livia  Augusta, 
with  Poppaea  the  wife  of  Nero,  and  with  Faustina 
the  wife  of  Antoninus.  (Suet.  Claud.  11 ;  Dion 
Cass.  xl.  5 ;  Tac.  Ann.  xvi.  21 ;  Capitolin.  Anton. 
PhUos.  26.) 

APPARITO'RES,  the  general  name  for  the 
public  servants  of  the  magistrates  at  Rome,  namely, 
the  Accensi,  Carnifex,  Coactores,  Inter- 
pretes,Lictores,Praecones,Scribab,Stator, 
Strator,  Viatores,  of  whom  an  account  is  given 
in  separate  articles.  They  were  called  apparitores 
because  they  were  at  hand  to  execute  the  com- 
mands of  the  magistrates  (quod  iis  apparebamt  el 
praesto  erant  ad  obsequium,  Serv.  Ad  Virg.  Aen.  xii. 
850;  Cic.  pro  Cluent.  53;  Li  v.  i.  8).  Then- 
service  or  attendance  was-  called  apparitio.  (Cic. 
ad  Fam.  xiii.  54,  ad  Qu.  Fr.  i.  1.  §  4.)  The 
servants  of  the  military  tribunes  were  also  called 
apparitores.  We  read  that  the  Emperor  Severus 
forbade  the  military  tribunes  to  retain  the  appari- 
tores, whom  they  were  accustomed  to  have. 
(Lamprid.  Sever.  52.) 

Under  the  emperors,  the  apparitores  were  di- 
vided into  numerous  classes,  and  enjoyed  peculiar 
privileges,  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  Just. 
Cod.  12.  tit.  52— 59. 

APPELLA'TIO.  1.  Greek  (tyeeis,  or  aro- 
ZtKia).  Owing  to  the  constitution  of  the  Athenian 
tribunals,  each  of  which  was  generally  appropriated 
to  its  particular  subjects  of  cognisance,  and  therefore 
could  not  be  considered  as  homogeneous  with  or 
subordinate  to  any  other,  there  was  little  oppor- 
tunity for  bringing  appeals  properly  so  called.  It 
is  to  be  observed  also,  that  in  general  a  cause  was 
finally  and  irrevocably  decided  by  the  verdict  of 
the  dicasts  (S'mt)  auToreAfc).  There  were,  how- 
ever, some  exceptions,  in  which  appeals  and  new 
trials  might  be  resorted  to. 

A  new  trial  to  annul  the  previous  award  might 
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be  obtained,  if  the  loser  could  prove  that  it  was 
not  owing  to  his  negligence  that  judgment  had 
gone  by  default,  or  that  the  dicasts  had  been  de- 
ceived by  false  witnesses.  And  upon  the  expul- 
sion of  the  thirty  tyrants,  a  special  law  annulled 
all  the  judgments  that  had  been  given  during 
the  usurpation.  (Dem.  o.  Timocr.  p.  718.)  The 
peculiar  title  of  the  above-mentioned  causes  was 
av6StKoi  Si'kcu,  which  was  also  applied  to  all  causes 
of  which  the  subject-matter  was  by  any  means 
again  submitted  to  the  decision  of  a  court. 

An  appeal  from  a  verdict  of  the  heliasts  wag 
allowed  only  when  one  of  the  parties  was  a  citizen 
of  a  foreign  state,  between  which  and  Athena 
an  agreement  existed  as  to  the  method  of 
settling  disputes  between  individuals  .of  the  re- 
spective countries  (5/(cai  imb  av)>£6\wv).  If  such 
a  foreigner  lost  his  cause  at  Athens,  he  was  per- 
mitted to  appeal  to  the  proper  court  in  another 
state,  which  (eK/cX)]Toy  it&\is)  Bb'ckh,  Schomann, 
and  Hudtwalcker  suppose  to  have  been  the  native 
country  of  the  litigant.  Platner,  on  the  other 
hand,  arguing  from  the  intention  of  the  regulation, 
viz.  to  protect  both  parties  from  the  partiality  of 
each  other's  fellow-citizens,  contends  that  some 
disinterested  state  would  probably  be  selected  for 
this  purpose.  The  technical  words  employed  upon 
this  occasion  are  e/CKaAe7v,.  iiaca\ei(rdai9  and  ^ 
%kk\t\tos,  the  last  used  as  a  substantive,  probably 
by  the  later  writers  only,  for  ifyttris.  (Harpocr. 
Hudtw.  De  Diaet.  p.  125.)  This  as  well  as  the 
other  cases  of  appeal  are  noticed  by  Pollux  (viii. 
62,  63)  in  the  following  words: — ""E^arts  is 
when  one  transfers  a  cause  from  the  arbitrators 
(Biamrraf),  or  archons,  or  men  of  the  township 
(Si^oVat)  to  the  dicasts,  or  from  the  senate  to  the 
assembly  of  the  people,  or  from  the  assembly  to  a 
court  (Si/cao-T^pioy),  or  from  the  dicasts  to  a  foreign 
tribunal ;  and  the  cause  was  then  termed  4<peffifios. 
Those  suits  were  also  called  %KKhi)Tai:  SIkoi.  The 
deposit  staked  in  appeals,  which  we  now  call 
irapaSiXiov,  is  by  Aristotle  styled  Ttap&.GoKov.'' 
The  appeals  from  the  diaetetae  are  generally  men- 
tioned by  Dem.  c.  Aphob.  p.  862  ;  c.  Boeot.  de 
Dote,  pp.  1013,  1017,  1024  ;  and  Hudtwalcker 
supposes  that  they  were  allowable  in  all  cases 
except  when  the  pii  oZaa  SIkti  was  resorted  to. 
[Dike.] 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  upon  what  occasion! 
an  appeal  from  the  archons  could  be  preferred  ;  for 
after  the  time  of  Solon  their  power  of  deciding 
causes  had  degenerated  into  the  mere  presidency  of 
a  court  (TjyefAOvia.  SiKacrnjpfou),  and  the  conduct 
of  the  previous  examination  of  causes  (aviKpiffis). 
It  has  been  also  remarked  (Platner,  Proc.  und 
Klag.  vol.  i.  p.  243),  that  upon  the  plaintiff's  suit 
being  rejected  in  this  previous  examination  as 
unfit  to  be  brought  before  a  court,  he  would  most 
probably  proceed  against  the  archon  in  the  assem- 
bly of  the  people  for  denial  of  justice,  or  would 
wait  till  the  expiration  of  his  year  of  office,  and 
attack  him  when  he  came  to  render  the  account  of 
his  conduct  in  the  magistracy  (evBivai).  (Antiph. 
De  Choreut.  p.  788.)  An  appeal,  however,  from  the 
archons,  as  well  as  from  all  other  officers,  was  very 
possible  when  they  imposed  a  fine  of  their  own 
authority  and  without  the  sanction  of  a  court ;  and 
it  might  also  take  place  when  the  king  archon  had 
by  his  sole  voice  made  an  award  of  dues  and  privi- 
leges (yspa)  contested  by  two  priesthoods  or  si 
dotal  races.     (Lex.  Rhetorician,  pp.  219,  19.) 
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The  appeal  from  the  demotae  would  occur,  when 
a  person  hitherto  deemed  one  of  their  members, 
had  been  declared  by  them  to  be  an  intruder  and 
no  genuine  citizen.  If  the  appeal  were  made,  the 
demotae  appeared  by  their  advocate  as  plaintiff, 
and  the  result  was  the  restitution  of  the  franchise, 
or  thenceforward  the  slavery  of  the  defendant. 

It  will  have  been  observed,  that  in  the  three 
last  cases,  the  appeal  was  made  from  few  or  single 
or  local  judges  to  the  heliasts,  who  were  con- 
sidered the  representatives  of  the  people  or  country. 
With  respect  to  the  proceedings,  no  new  documents 
seem  to  have  been  added  to  the  contents,  of  the 
echinus  upon  an  appeal ;  but  the  anacrisis  would 
be  confined  merely  to  an  examination,  as  far  as 
was  necessary,  of  those  documents  which  had  been 
already  put  in  by  the  litigants. 

There  is  some  obscurity  respecting  the  two  next 
kinds  of  appeal  that  are  noticed  by  Pollux.  It  is 
conjectured  by  Schb'mann  (Ait.  Process,  p.  771) 
that  the  appeal  from  the  senate  to  the  people  refers 
to  cases  which  the  former  were  for  various  reasons 
disinclined  to  decide,  and  by  Platner  (vol.  i.  p.  427), 
that  it  occurred  when  the  senate  was  accused  of 
having  exceeded  its  powers. 

Upon  the  appeal  from  the  assembly  to  court,  there 
is  also  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  two  last- 
mentioned  critics,  Schomann  maintaining  (Att. 
Process,  p.  771)  that  the  words  of  Pollux  are  to  be 
applied  to  a  voluntary  reference  of  a  cause  by  the 
assembly  to  the  dicasts,  and  Platner  suggesting 
the  possible  case  of  one  that  incurred  a  praejudicium 
of  the  assembly  against  him  (irpoSo\%  xaraxeipo- 
Tovia)  calling  upon  a  court  (SiKiwrtjpioj')  to  give 
him  the  opportunity  of  vindicating  himself  from  a 
charge  that  his  antagonist  declined  to  follow  up. 
Platner  also  supposes  the  case  of  a  magistrate  sum- 
marily deposed  by  the  assembly,  and  demanding 
to  prove  his  innocence  before  the  heliasts.  [J.S.M.] 

2.  Roman.  The  word  appellatio,  and  the 
corresponding  verb  appellare,  are  used  in  the  early 
Roman  writers  to  express  the  application  of  an 
individual  to  a  magistrate,  and  particularly  to 
a  tribune,  in  order  to  protect  himself  from  some 
wrong  inflicted,  or  threatened  to  be  inflicted.  It 
is  distinguished  from  provocalio,  which  in  the  early 
writers  is  used  to  signify  an  appeal  to  the  populus 
in  a  matter  affecting  life.  It  would  seem  that  the 
provocatio  was  an  ancient  right  of  the  Roman 
citizens.  The  surviving  Horatius,  who  murdered 
his  sister,  appealed  from  the  duumviri  to  the 
populus.  (Liv.  i.  26.)  The  decemviri  took  away 
the  provocatio ;  but  it  was  restored  by  a  lex  con- 
sularis  de  provocatione,  and  it  waB  at  the  same 
time  enacted  that  in  future  no  magistrate  should 
be  made  from  whom  there  should  be  no  appeal. 
On  this  Livy  (iii.  55)  remarks,  that  the  plebes 
were  now  protected  by  the  provocatio  and  the 
tribunicium  auxilium;  this  latter  term  has  reference 
to  the  appellatio  properly  so  called  (iii.  13.  56). 
Appius  (Liv.  iii.  56)  applied  (appeUavit)  to  the 
tribunes  ;  and  when  this  produced  no  effect,  and 
he  was  arrested  by  a  viator,  he  appealed  (provo- 
cavit).  Cicero  (De  Orat.  ii.  48)  appears  to  allude 
to  the  re-establishment  of  the  provocatio,  which  is 
mentioned  by  Livy  (iii.  55).  The  complete  phrase 
to  express  the  provocatio  is  provocare  ad  populum  ; 
and  the  phrase  which  expresses  the  appellatio,  is 
appellare,  and  in  the  later  writers  appellare  ad. 
It  appears  that  a  person  might  appellare  from  one 
magistrate  to  another  of  equal  rank  ;  and,  of  course, 
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from  an  inferior  to  a  superior  magistrate  ;  and  from 
one  tribune  to  another. 

The  appeals  which  have  here  been  referred  to, 
were  limited  to  criminal  matters.  In  civil  suits  there 
was  not,  and  could  not  be  any  appeal  under  the  re- 
public, for  the  purpose  of  revising  and  altering  a 
decision,  for  each  magistrate  had  power  to  decide 
finally  within  the  limits  of  his  jurisdiction :  and  as 
a  general  rule,  the  sentence  of  a  judex  could  not 
be  reversed  by  the  magistrate  who  appointed  the 
judex.  The  only  mode  in  which  a  person  could 
have  relief,  in  such  cases,  was  by  the  intercessio 
of  a  superior  magistrate,  or  the  appellatio  of  the 
tribunes  which  would  be  in  the  nature  of  a  stay  of 
execution.  The  In  integrum  restitutio  also  existed 
under  the  republic. 

When  the  supreme  power  became  vested  in  the 
emperors,  the  terms  provocatio  and  appellatio  lost 
their  original  signification.  Thus  GelUus  (iv.  14) 
has  used  provocatio  for  appellatio.  In  the  Digest 
(49.  tit.  1.  De  Appellationibus)  provocatio  and  ap- 
pellatio are  used  indiscriminately,  to  express  what 
we  call  an  appeal  in  civil  matters :  but  provocatio 
seems  so  far  to  have  retained  its  original  meaning 
as  to  be  the  only  term  used  for  an  appeal  in 
criminal  matters.  The  emperor  centred  in  him- 
self both  the  power  of  the  populus  and  the  veto  of 
the  tribunes ;  but  the  appeal  to  him  was  properly 
in  the  last  resort.  Augustus  (Sueton.  Octavianus, 
33)  established  a  system  of  regular  appeals  from 
litigant  parties  at  Rome  to  the  Praetor  Urbanus, 
as  in  the  provinces  to  the  governors.  Nero  (Sueton. 
Nero,  17)  enacted  that,  all  appeals  from  privati 
(Tacit.  Annal.  xiv.  28)judices  should  be  to  the  senate. 
Appellatio  among  the  later  Roman  jurists,  then,  sig- 
nifies an  application  for  redress  from  the  decision 
of  an  inferior  to  a  superior,  on  the  ground  of  wrong 
decision,  or  other  sufficient  ground.  According  to 
Ulpian  (Dig.  49.  tit.  1),  appeals  were  common 
among  the  Romans,  "  on  account  of  the  injustice 
or  ignorance  of  those  who  had  to  decide  (Judi- 
cantes),  though  sometimes  an  appeal  alters  a  pro- 
per decision,  as  it  is  not  a  necessary  consequence 
that  he  who  gives  the  last  gives  also  the  best  deci- 
sion." This  remark  must  be  taken  in  connection 
with  the  Roman  system  of  procedure,  by  which 
such  matters  were  referred  to  a  judex  for  his  deci- 
sion, after  the  pleadings  had  brought  the  matter 
in  dispute  to  an  issue.  From  the  emperor  himself 
there  was,  of  course,  no  appeal ;  and  by  a  constitu- 
tion of  Hadrian,  there  was  no  appeal  from  the 
senate  to  the  emperor.  The  emperor,  in  appoint- 
ing a  judex,  might  exclude  all  appeal  and  make 
the  decision  of  the  judex  final.  M.  Aurelius  by  a 
rescript  (Dig.  49.  tit.  1.  s.  1,  21)  directed  an  ap- 
peal from  the  judgment  of  a  judex  to  the  magis- 
trate who  had  appointed  the  judex.  The  appeal, 
or  libellus  appellatorius,  showed  who  was  the  ap- 
pellant, against  whom  the  appeal  was,  and  what 
was  the  judgment  appealed  from. 

Appellatio  also  means  to  summon  a  party  before 
a  judex,  or  to  call  upon  him  to  perform  something 
that  he  has  undertaken  to  do.  (Cic.  Ad  Att.  i.  8.) 
The  debtor  who  was  summoned  (appellatus)  by 
his  creditor,  and  obeyed  the  summons,  was  said 


The  system  of  appellationes  as  established  under 
the  empire  was  of  very  extensive  application,  and 
was  not  limited  to  matters  of  criminal  and  civil 
procedure.  A  person  might  appeal  in  matters  that 
related  to  the  fiscus,  to  penalties  and  fines,  and 
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to  civil  offices  and  burdens.  This  subject  is  fuHy 
treated  by  Hollweg,  Handbuch  des  Civilprozesses, 
p.  350.  [G.L.] 

APPLICATIONS  JUS.  [Exsilium.] 
APROSTA'SIOU  GRAPHE'  (ftirpooriurfou 
•yptutrfj),  an  action  falling  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  polemarch,  which  was  brought  against  those 
metoeki,  or  resident  aliens,  who  had  neglected  to 
provide  themselves  with  a  patron  (irpoerTciTjjj). 
This  action  is  stated  to  have  been  also  brought 
against  those  metoeki,  who  exercised  the  rights  of 
full  citizens,  or  did  not  pay  the  fterolKiov,  a  tax 
of  twelve  drachmae  exacted  from  resident  aliens  ; 
but  Meier  has  remarked  that  this  action  was  only 
applicable  in  such  cases,  provided  that  the  metoeki 
had  no  patron.  (Harpocrat. ;  Zonar.  ;  Suid.  and 
the  other  grammarians ;  Meier,  Att.  Process, 
p.  315,  &c.) 

APSIS  or  ABSIS  (mj/ls),  in  its  literal  meaning 
from  antra,  is  a  fastening  of  any  kind  ;  for  example, 
the  meshes  of  a  net.  (Horn.  II.  v.  487.)  It  was  ap- 
plied specially  to  the  joining  together  the  extremities 
of  a  piece  of  wood,  so  as  to  give  it  the  shape  of  a 
bow  ;  and  hence  it  came  to  signify  anything  of 
that  shape,  such  as  a  bow,  an  arch,  or  a  wheel. 
(Hes.  Op.  424  ;  Herod,  iv.  72.)  A  potter's  wheel 
is  described,  in  the  Anthology,  as  k6k\os  ca)/!Sos. 
The  next  transition  of  meaning  is  to  anything 
vaulted  (for  example,  rj  inrrivpavta  atyts,  ike  vault 
of  heaven,  Plat.  Phaedr.  p.  247,  b.)  ;  and  in  this 
sense  it  was  adopted  in  architecture,  first,  for  any 
building  or  portion  of  a  building  of  a  circular  form, 
or  vaulted  (Plin.  Epist.  ii.  17.  §  18),  and  more 
especially  for  the  circular  and  vaulted  end  of  a 
Basilica.  (Paul.  Nol.  Ep.  12 ;  Augustin,  Ep.  203  ; 
Isid.  Orig.  xv.  8.)  For  other  applications  of  it,  all 
with  the  general  meaning  of  a  vault  or  curve,  see 
Forcellini.  [P.  S.j 

AQUAEDUCTUS  (iSpayayla),  literally,  a 
water-conduit,  would,  of  course,  properly  describe 
any  channel  for  the  passage  of  water ;  but  the 
word  is  used  especially  for  the  magnificent  struc- 
tures by  means  of  which  Rome  and  other  cities 
of  the  Roman  empire  were  supplied  with  water, 
and  which  may  be  described  in  general  terms  as  a 
channel,  constructed  as  nearly  as  possible  with  a 
regular  declivity  from  the  source  whence  the 
water  was  derived  to  the  place  where  it  was  de- 
livered, carried  through  hills  by  means  of  tunnels, 
and  over  valleys  upon  a  substruction  of  solid 
masonry  or  arches. 

The  aqueduct  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  as  among 
the  structures  which  were  neglected  by  the  Greeks, 
and  first  brought  into  use  by  the  Romans  (v. 
p.  235).  It  will  presently  be  seen  that  this  state- 
ment requires  some  slight  modification ;  but,  if 
understood  of  the  grand  structures  we  have  referred 
to,  it  is  true  enough  that  the  Greeks  (before  the 
Roman  conquest)  had  none  such,  and  for  the 
obvious  reason,  that  they  had  no  need  of  them. 
There  is  no  occasion  to  discuss  the  possibility  or 
impossibility  of  constructing  aqueducts  without 
arches,  which  is  the  reason  alleged  by  some 
writers  for  their  not  being  used  by  the  Greeks  ; 
there  is  reason  enough  in  the  physical  geography 
of  the  country.  Springs  (/cprji/ai,  Kpovvoi)  were 
sufficiently  abundant  to  supply  the  great  cities 
with  water ;  and  great  attention  was  paid  to  the 
preservation  and  adornment  of  them  ;  they  were 
converted  into  public  fountains  by  the  formation  of 
a  head  for  their  waters,  and  the  erection  of  an 
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ornamental  superstructure  ;  and  were  dedicated  to 
some  god  or  hero.  Pausanias  (x.  4.  §  1)  considers 
no  place  to  deserve  the  name  of  city,  which  has 
not  such  a  fountain.  We  are  indebted  to  the 
same  author  and  other  Greek  writers  for  accounts 
of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  fountains  ;  such  as 
that  of  Theagenes,  at  Megara  (Paus.  i.  40.  §  1) ; 
those  of  Peirene  and  Lerna  at  Corinth,  where 
there  were  many  other  fountains,  as  well  as  a 
Roman  aqueduct  erected  by  Hadrian  (ii.  3.  §§  2, 
3,  5  ;  4.  §  5) ;  that  in  the  grove  of  Aesculapius  at 
Epidaurus  (ii.  17.  §  5)  ;  and  several  others  (iv.  31, 
32,  34,  vii.  5,  21,  viii.  13),  of  which  we  need 
only  mention  the  Enneahrounos  at  Athens,  which 
was  constructed  by  Peisistratus  and  his  sons,  and 
of  which  Thucydides  records  the  interesting  fact, 
marking  the  transition  from  the  natural  springs  to 
the  artificial  fountain,  and  showing  the  importance 
attached  even  to  the  former,  that  "  it  was  called 
Callirhoe  formerly,  when,  the  springs  were  visible 
(tpavepwv  tuv  myyuv  oiktuv,  Thuc.  ii.  15  ;  Paus.  i. 
14.  §  1)  :  to  this  enumeration  might  be  added  the 
springs  of  salt-water  in  certain  temples  ;  as  in 
those  of  Erechtheus  at  Athens,  and  of  Poseidon 
Hippius  at  Mantineia.  (Paus.  i.  26.  §  5,  viii.  10. 
§4.) 

In  these  cases  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
there  was  any  thing  more  than  a  fountain  over  or 
close  to  the  springs,  forming  a  head  for  the  water 
derived,  either  immediately,  or  by  very  short 
channels,  from  them.  But  we  are  not  without 
examples  of  constructions  more  nearly  approaching 
the  Roman  aqueducts  in  kind,  though  not  in 
degree.  That  the  Greeks,  at  a  very  early  period, 
had  some  powers  of  hydraulic  engineering  is  shown 
by  the  drainage  tunnels  of  the  lake  Copals,  and 
the  similar  works  of  Phaeax  at  Agrigentum 
[Emissarium]  ;  and  we  have  an  instance  of  a 
channel  for  water  being  carried  through  a  moun- 
tain, to  supply  the  city  of  Samos.  The  height  of 
the  mountain  was  150  orguiae  (900  Greek  feet) ; 
the  length  of  the  tunnel  was  seven  stadia  (7-8ths 
of  a  Roman  mile,  or  about  1420  yards)  ;  its  section 
was  a  square  of  eight  Greek  feet.  The  actual 
channel  for  the  water  was  cut  below  this,  and  was, 
if  the  text  is  right,  thirty  Greek  feet  deep,  and 
three  wide  ;  the  water  passed  through  pipes  (tidt 
aaiKijvav)  from  a  copious  spring,  and  was  thus 
brought  to  the  city.  (Herod,  iii.  60.)  Mliller 
conjectures  that  the  work  was  one  of  those  executed 
by  Polycrates  (Arch'dol.  d.Kunst,  §  81). 

The  chief  regulations  among  the  Greeks  respect- 
ing fountains  and  springs,  whether  in  town  or 
country,  were  the  following :  —  Water  might  be 
fetched  from  the  public  fountains  or  wells  to  a 
distance  of  four  stadia  ;  beyond  this,  persons  must 
dig  their  own  wells ;  but  if  any  one  dug  to  a 
depth  of  ten  orguiae  (or,  according  to  Plato,  /«XI" 
T7jj  xtpapiSos  yijs)  without  finding  water,  he  was 
permitted  to  take  from  his  neighbour's  well  a 
pitcher  of  six  choes  twice  a  day  (Plut.  Sol.  23 ; 
Plat.  Leg.  viii.  p.  844,  a,  b). 

The  Romans  were  in  a  very  different  position, 
with  respect  to  the  supply  of  water,  from  most  of 
the  Greek  cities.  They,  at  first,  had  recourse  to 
the  Tiber,  and  to  wells  sunk  in  the  city  ;  but 
the  water  obtained  from  those  sources  was  very 
unwholesome,  and  must  soon  have  proved  insuf- 
ficient, from  the  growth  of  the  population,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  supplies  afterwards  required  for  the 
naumaehiae  and  public  baths.     It  was  this  neces- 
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sity  that  led  to  the  invention  of  aqueducts,  in 
order  to  bring  pure  water  from  a  considerable 
distance,  from  the  hills,  in  fact,  which  surround  the 
Campagna.  The  date  of  the  first  aqueduct  is  as- 
signed by  Frontinus  to  the  year  A.  u.  c.  441,  or 
ac.  313  (Zte  Aquaed.  Urb.  Rom.  4,  p.  14,  ed. 
Adler)  ;  and  the  number  of  aqueducts  was  gra- 
dually increased,  partly  at  the  public  expense,  and 
partly  by  the  munificence  of  individuals,  till,  in  the 
time  of  Procopius,  they  amounted  to  fourteen  ; 
and,  even  before  they  were  all  erected,  they  might 
well  excite  the  admiration  which  Pliny  expresses 
with  respect  to  the  Claudian  aqueduct,  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage  (H.  N.  xxxvi.  IS.  s.  24)  :  — "  But 
if  any  one  will  carefully  calculate  the  quantity  of 
the  public  supply  of  water,  for  baths,  reservoirs, 
houses,  trenches  (euripi),  gardens,  and  suburban 
villas  ;  and,  along  the  distance  which  it  traverses, 
the  arches  built,  the  mountains  perforated,  the 
valleys  levelled  ;  he  will  confess  that  there  never 
was  any  thing  more  wonderful  in  the  whole  world." 
But  why  did  the  Romans  waste  so  much 
money  and  labour  on  works,  the  purpose  of  which 
might  have  been  effected  much  more  scientifically 
by  the  simple  plan  of  laying  pipes  along  the 
ground  ?  Of  course,  it  is  easy  to  give  the  unthink- 
ing answer,  that  they  were  ignorant  of  the  laws  of 
hydrostatics,  and  did  not  know  that  water  finds 
its  own  level !  It  is  truly  marvellous  that  such 
an  absurd  notion  should  ever  have  been  enter- 
tained, and  yet  it  is  the  common  explanation  of 
the  fact  of  their  building  aqueducts  instead  of 
laying  down  water-pipes.  If  it  were  at  all  neces- 
cessary  to  prove  that  a  nation,  so  far  advanced  in 
civilisation  as  the  Romans,  or  indeed  that  any  in- 
dividual arrived  at  years  of  discretion,  had  dis- 
covered that  water  finds  its  own  level,  the  proof 
might  be  supplied  from  passages  in  Latin  authors  *, 
from  the  whole  arrangements  for  the  distribution 
of  the   water  of  the   aqueducts,   and  from   the 


o,  a,  The  ascending  pipe. 

b,  b,  The  baBin,  made  of  blocks  of  travertine. 


*  Vitruvius  not  only  expressly  states  the  law 
(viii.  6,  s.  5),  but  describes  one  form  of  the  aque- 
duct in  which  it  was  practically  applied  (yiii.  7. 
s.  6),  as  will  be  seen  below.  Pliny  also,  in  de- 
scribing the  passage  of  water  through  pipes,  states 
the  law  in  these  very  distinct  terms :  —  "  Subit 
altitudinem  exortus  sui."     (H.  N.  xxxi.  6.  s.  31.) 
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very  existence  of  their  numerous  fountains ;  as  a  de- 
cisive ocular  demonstration,  we  have  given  above  a 
section  of  one  of  the  many  fountains  still  existing 
at  Pompeii.  Another  reason  assigned  for  the 
construction  of  aqueducts  by  the  Romans  is  their 
want  of  the  materials,  and  the  manufacturing  skill, 
to  make  pipes  of  a  sufficient  size  ;  combined,  on 
the  other  hand,  with  the  love  of  magnificence  and 
the  ostentatious  disregard  of  expense,  by  which 
the  architectural  works  of  the  empire  are  cha- 
racterised. Some  weight  should  doubtless  be  as- 
signed to  these  considerations,  although,  in  fact, 
the  Romans  made  use  of  pipes  as  well  as  aqueducts : 
but  the  great  point  is,  that  it  has  been  too  hastily 
assumed  that  the  aqueduct  is  an  unscientific  mode 
of  conveying  water  to  a  large  city  from  distant 
sources  ;  or  that  it  is  peculiar  to  the  ancients. 
London  itself  is  chiefly  supplied  by  an  aqueduct, 
for  such  is  the  New  River  in  principle,  although 
the  country  through  which  it  flows  is  such  as  not 
to  require  arches  and  tunnels  like  those  of  the 
Roman  aqueducts ;  and  the  remark  would  apply  to 
several  other  great  cities.  The  whole  matter  is  a 
question  of  the  balance  of  advantages.  On  the 
one  hand  there  is  the  expense  of  the  aqueduct : 
on  the  other,  the  enormous  pipes  which  would  be 
required  for  the  conveyance  of  an  equal  quantity 
of  water,  their  liability  to  get  obstructed,  and  to 
yield  at  the  joints,  the  loss  by  friction,  especially 
in  the  bends,  and  the  unequal  pressure  of  the 
water.  In  fact,  the  most  recent  feat  of  engineer- 
ing science  in  this  department  is  exactly  a  return 
to  the  Roman  aqueduct,  which  has  been  preferred 
to  any  other  plan  for  conveying  water  in  large 
quantities  a  considerable  distance,  over  great  in- 
equalities of  ground:  we  refer  to  the  aqueduct, 
begun  in  1837  and  finished  in  1842,  by  which 
the  water  of  the  river  Croton  is  conveyed  a  dis- 
tance of  forty  miles,  for  the  supply  of  New  York, 
and  which  is  thus  described :  —  "  An  artificial 
channel,  built  with  square  stones,  supported  on 
solid  masonry,  is  carried  over  valleys,  through 
rivers,  under  hills,  on  arches  and  banks,  or  through 
tunnels  and  bridges,  over  these  forty  miles.  Not 
a  pipe,  but  a  sort  of  condensed  river,  arched  over 
to  keep  it  pure  and  safe,  is  made  to  flow  at  the 
rate  of  a  mile  and  a  half  an  hour  towards  New 
York."  A  more  exact  description  of  an  ancient 
Roman  aqueduct  could  not  easily  be  given.  (See 
Illustrations  of  the  Oroton  Aqueduct,  by  F.  B. 
Tower,  1843.) 

The  detailed  description  of  the  arrangements  of 
the  aqueduct  will  be  better  understood,  after  an 
enumeration  of  the  principal  aqueducts  by  which 
water  was  conveyed  to  Rome  across  the  Cam- 
pagna. 

They  were  fourteen  in  number  ;  and  only  four 
of  them  belong  to  the  time  of  the  republic,  while 
five  were  built  in  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and 
Claudius.  Our  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  de- 
rived almost  entirely  from  the  treatise  De  Aquae- 
ductibus  Urbis  Romae,  by  S.  Julius  Frontinus,  who 
was  curator  aquarum  (keeper  of  the  aqueducts) 
under  Nerva  and  Trajan.  It  should  be  observed 
that  the  Aquaedudus  is  often  called  simply  Aqua. 

1.  The  Aqua  Appia  was  begun  by  the  censor 
Appius  Claudius  Caecus  (to  whom  also  Rome  was 
indebted  for  her  first  great  road),  in  B.C.  313.  Its 
sources  were  near  the  Via  Praenestina,  between 
the  seventh  and  eighth  milestones,  and  its  ter- 
mination was  at  the  saMnae,  by  the  Porta  Trigemina, 
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Its  length  was  11,190  passus,  for  11,130  of  which 
it  waa  carried  under  th 'earth,  and  for  the  remaining 
60  passus,  within  the  city,  from  the  Porta  Capena 
to  the  Porta  Trigemina,  it  was  on  arches.  The 
distribution  of  its  water  began  from  the  Cliims 
Publicius.  (Frontin.  S  ;  Liv.  ix.  29  ;  Diod.  xx.  36  ; 
Aur.  Vict.  Vir.  Ittust.  34,  who  confounds  it  with 
the  Anio.)     No  traces  of  it  remain. 

%  The  Anio  Vetus  was  commenced  forty  years 
later,  b.  o.  273,  by  the  censor  M.  Curius  Dentatus, 
and  was  finished  by  M.  Fulvius  Flaccus.  The  ex- 
pense was  defrayed  out  of  the  spoils  taken  from 
Pyrrhus.  Thf  water  was  derived  from  the  river 
Anio,  above  Tibur,  at  a  distance  of  twenty  Roman 
miles  from  the  city ;  but,  on  account  of  its  wind- 
ings, its  actual  length  was  forty-three  miles,  of 
which  length  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  only 
(namely,  221  passus)  was  above  the  ground. 
There  are  considerable  remains  of  this  aqueduct  on 
the  Aurelian  wall,  near  the  Porta  Maggiore,  and 
also  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tivoli.  It  was  built 
of  blocks  of  peperino  stone,  and  the  water-course 
was  lined  with  a  thick  coating  of  cement.  (Front.  6 ; 
Aur.  Vict.  Vir.  Til.  43.) 

3.  The  Aqua  Marcia,  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  whole,  was  built  by  the  praetor  Q.  Marcius 
Bex,  by  command  of  the  senate,  in  B.  c.  144. 
The  want  of  a  more  plentiful  supply  of  water  had 
been  long  felt,  especially  as  that  furnished  by  the 
Anio  Vetus  was  of  such  bad  quality  as  to  be  al- 
most unfit  for  drinking  ;  and,  in  B.C.  179,  the 
censors,  M.  Aemilius  Lepidus  and  M.  Flaccus 
Nobilior,  had  proposed  the  erection  of  a  -new 
aqueduct ;  but  the  scheme  had  been  defeated,  in 
consequence  of  Licinius  Crassus  refusing  to  let  it 
be  carried  through  his  lands.  (Liv.  xl.  51.)  The 
two  existing  aqueducts  had  also  fallen  into  decay 
by  neglect,  and  had  been  much  injured  by  private 
persons  drawing  off  the  water  at  different  parts  of 
their  course.  The  senate  therefore  commissioned 
the  praetor  Marcius  to  repair  the  old  aqueducts, 
and  to  build  a  third,  which  was  named  after  him. 
Some  writers  have  pretended  that  the  original 
construction  of  this  aqueduct  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
Ancus  Marcius,  alleging  a  passage  of  Pliny  (H.N. 
xxxi.  3.  s.  2*),  and  a  medal  of  the  Marcian  gens, 
family  Philippus,  which  bears  on  the  obverse  a 
head  with  the  legend  Ancvs,  and  on  the  reverse 
a  representation  of  an  aqueduct,  with  the  letters 
Aqvamj  between  the  arches,  supporting  an 
equestrian  statue  with  the  legend  Phillippvs  : 
but  those  who  know  any  thing  of  the  history  of 
Roman  family  records  will  understand  that  this 
medal  bears  no  evidence  to  the  point  in  question, 
and  is  simply  a  perpetuation  of  two  of  the  greatest 
distinctions  of  the  Marcia  gens,  their  alleged  de- 
scent from  Ancus,  and  the  aqueduct  which  bore 
their  name  ;  and  Pliny's  opinion  is  simply  one  of 
his  ludicrous  blunders,  arising  probably  from  his 
confounding  Marcius  Rex  with  the  king  Ancus 
Marcius.  (Eckhel,  Doclr.  Num.  Vet.  vol.  v.  p.  248.) 


This  aqueduct  commenced  at  the  side  of  the 
Via    Valeria,  thirty-six  miles   from   Rome ;    its 
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length  was  61,710^  passus,  of  which  only  7463 
were  above  ground  ;  namely,  528  on  solid  sub- 
structions, and  6935  on  arches.  It  was  high 
enough  to  supply  water  to  the  summit  of  the 
Capitoline  Mount.  It  was  repaired  by  Agrippa 
in  his  aedileship,  B.  c.  33  (see  below,  No.  5.),  and 
the  volume  of  its  water  was  increased  by  Au- 
gustus, by  means  of  the  water  of  a  spring  800 
passus  from  it:  the  short  aqueduct  which  con- 
veyed this  water  was  called  the  Aqua  Augusta, 
but  is  never  enumerated  as  a  distinct  aqueduct. 
Pliny  states  that  the  water  of  the  Aqua  Marcia 
was  the  coldest  and  most  wholesome  of  all  which 
was  brought  to  Rome  ;  and  Vitruvius  and  other 
writers  refer  to  the  excellence  of  the  water  as  being 
proverbial.  Several  arches  of  the  Aqua  Marcia 
are  still  standing.  (Frontin.  12  ;  Plin.  H.N.  xxxi. 
3.  s.  24,  who  differs  from  Frontinus  in  some  of  the 
details  ;  Strab.  v.  p.  240  ;  Vitruv.  viii.  3.  §  1 ; 
Dion  Cass.  xlix.  42 ;  Plut.  Coriol.  1 ;  Propert.  iii. 
22,  24  ;  Martial,  vi.  42.  16  ;  Stat.  Silv.  i.  5, 
25.) 

4.  The  Aqua  Tepula,  which  was  built  by  the 
censors  Cn.  Servilius  Caepio  and  L.  Cassius  Lon- 
ginus  in  B.  c.  127,  began  at  a  spot  in  the  Lucullan 
or  Tusculan  land,  two  miles  to  the  right  of  the 
tenth  milestone  on  the  Via  Latina.  It  was  after- 
wards connected  with 

5.  The  Aqua  Julia.  Among  the  splendid  public 
works  executed  by  Agrippa  in  his  aedileship, 
B.  c.  33,  was  the  formation  of  a  new  aqueduct,  and 
the  restoration  of  all  the  old  ones.  From  a  source 
two  miles  to  the  right  of  the  twelfth  milestone  of 
the  Via  Latina,  he  constructed  his  aqueduct  (the 
Aqua  Julia)  first  to  the  Aqua  Tepula,  in  which 
it  was  merged  as  far  as  the  reservoir  (piscina) 
on  the  Via  Latina,  seven  miles  from  Rome, 
From  this  reservoir  the  water  was  carried  along 
two  distinct  channels,  on  the  same  substructions 
(which  were  probably  the  original  substructions 
of  the  Aqua  Tepula,  newly  restored),  the  lower 
channel  being  called  the  Aqua  Tepula,  and  the 
upper  the  Aqua  Julia  ;  and  this  double  aqueduct 
again  was  united  with  the  A  qua  Marcia,  over  the 
watercourse  of  which  the  other  two  were  carried. 
The  monument  erected  at  the  junction  of  these 
three  aqueducts,  is  still  to  be  seen  close  to  the 
Porta  S.  Lorenzo.  It  bears  an  inscription  referring 
to  the  repairs  under  Caracalla.  (See  the  woodcut 
below,  p.  112.)  The  whole  course  of  the  Aqua 
Julia,  from  its  source,  amounted  to  1.5,426  passus, 
partly  on  massive  substructions,  and  partly  on 
arches.     (Frontin.  8,  9,  19.) 

6.  The  Aqua  Virgo  was  built  by  Agrippa,  to 
supply  his  baths.  From  a  source  in  a  marshy 
spot  by  the  eighth  milestone  on  the  Via  CoUatina, 
it  was  conducted  by  a  very  circuitous  route,  chiefly 
under  the  ground,  to  the  M.  Pincius,  whence  it 
was  carried  on  arches  to  the  Campus  Martins.  Its 
length  was  14,1(15  passus,  of  which  12,865  were 
underground ;  in  its  subterranean  course  it  re- 
ceived the  water  of  numerous  springs  ;  and  its 
water  was  as  highly  esteemed  for  bathing  as  that 
of  the  Aqua  Marcia  was  for  drinking.  It  is  one 
of  the  two  aqueducts  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
which  are  still  in  use,  though  on  a  much-diminished 
scale.  (See  below.)  The  origin  of  its  name  is 
variously  lexplained.  (Frontin.  10  ;  Dion  Cass.  liv. 
1 1  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxi.  3.  s.  25  ;  Cassiod.  Var. 
vii.  6  ;  Ovid,  Trist.  iii.  12.  22  j  Martial,  v.  20.  9, 
vi.  42.  18,  xi.  47.  6.) 
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7.  The  Aqua  AUietina  (sometimes  called  also 
Aqua  Augusta),  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber, 
was  constructed  by  Augustus  from  the  Locus 
Alsieiinus  (Logo  di  Martignano),  which  lay  6500 
passus  to  the  right  of  the  fourteenth  milestone  on  the 
Via  Claudia,  to  the  part  of  the  Regio  Transtiberina 
below  the  Janicidus.  Its  length  was  22,172 
passim,  of  which  only  358  were  on  arches  ;  and 
its  water  was  so  bad  that  it  could  only  have  been 
intended  for  the  supply  of  Augustus's  Naumacliia, 
and  for  watering  gardens.  Its  reservoir  was  1800 
feet  long  by  1200  wide.    (Frontin.  11.) 

8,  9.  The  two  most  magnificent  aqueducts  were 
the  Aqua  Claudia  and  the  Ania  Novus  (or  Aqua 
Aniena  Nova),  both  commenced  by  Caligula  in 
A.  D.  36,  and  finished  by  Claudius  in  A.  D.  50. 
The  water  of  the  Aqua  Claudia  was  derived  from  two 
copious  and  excellent  springs,  called  Caerulus  and 
Ourtius,  near  the  thirty-eighth  milestone  on  the  Via 
Su&lacensis,  and  it  was  afterwards  increased  by  a 
third  spring,  AVoudinus.  Its  water  was  reckoned 
the  best  after  the  Marcia.  Its  length  was  46,406 
passus  (nearly  46^  miles),  of  which  9567  were  on 
arches.  Of  a  still  greater  length  was  the  Anio 
Novus,  which  began  at  the  forty-second  milestone, 
on  the  Via  Sublacensis,  and  received  in  addition,  at 
the  thirty-eighth  milestone,  opposite  the  sources  of 
the  Aqua  Claudia,  a  stream  called  the  Rivus  Her- 
cuianeus.  It  was  the  longest  and  the  highest  of 
all  the  aqueducts,  its  length  being  nearly  59  miles 
(58,700  passus),  and  some  of  its  arches  109 
feet  high*  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  these 
two  aqueducts  were  united,  forming  two  channels 
on  the  same  arches,  the  Claudia  below  and  the 
Anio  Novus  above.  An  interesting  monument 
connected  with  these  aqueducts,  is  the  gate  now 
called  Porta  Maggiore,  which  was  originally  a 
magnificent  double  arch,  by  means  of  which  the 
aqueduct  was  carried  over  the  Via  Laticana  and 
the  Via  Praenestina.  The  Porta  Labicana  was 
blocked  up  by  Honorius  ;  but  the  arch  has  been 
lately  cleared  of  his  barbarous  constructions.  Over 
the  double  arch  are  three  inscriptions,  which  re- 
cord the  names  of  Claudius  as  the  builder,  and  of 
Vespasian  and  Titus  as  the  restorers  of  the  aque- 
duct. (See  the  woodcut  below.)  By  the  side 
of  this  arch  the  aqueduct  passes  along  the  wall  of 
Aurelian  for  some  distance,  and  then  it  is  con- 
tinued upon  the  Arcus  Neroniani  or  Caelimontani, 
which  were  added  by  Nero  to  the  original  struc- 
ture, and  which  terminated  at  the  temple  of 
Claudius,  which  was  also  built  by  Nero,  on  the 
Caelius,  where  the  water  was  probably  conveyed 
to  a  casteUum  already  built  for  the  Aqua  Julia, 
and  for  a  branch  of  the  Aqua  Marcia,  which  had 
been  at  some  previous  time  continued  to  the 
Caelius :  the  monument  called  the  Arch  of  Dola- 
bella  is  probably  a  remnant  of  this  common  castel- 
lan. (Becker,  Handb.  d.  Rom.  Alierth.  vol.  i. 
pp.  499—502.) 

These  nine  aqueducts  were  all  that  existed  in 
the  time  of  Frontinus,  who  thus  speaks  of  them 
collectively,  in  terms  which  can  hardly  be  thought 
exaggerated  :  —  "  Tot  aquarum  tarn  multis  neces- 
sariis  molibus  pyramidas  videlicet  otiosas  compares, 
ant  inertia  sed  fama  celebrate  opera  Graecorum." 
It  has  been  calculated  that  these  nine  aqueducts 
furnished  Borne  with  a  supply  of  water  equal  to 
that  carried  down  by  a  river  thirty  feet  broad  by 
six  deep,  flowing  at  the  rate  of  thirty  inches  a 
second.      There  was  also  another  aqueduct,  not 
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reckoned  with  the  nine,  because  its  waters  were 
no  longer  brought  all  the  way  to  Borne  : 

10.  This  was  the  Aqua  Orabra,  which  had  its 
source  near  that  of  the  Julia,  and  which  was  ori- 
ginally carried  right  through  the  Circus  Maximus  ; 
but  the  water  was  so  bad,  that  Agrippa  would  not 
bring  it  into  the  Julia,  but  abandoned  it  to  the 
people  of  the  Tusculan  land  ;  hence  it  was  called 
Aqua  Damnata.  At  a  later  period,  part  of  its 
water  was  brought  into  theAqua  Julia.  (Frontin.  9.) 
Considerable  traces  of  it  remain. 

There  are  still  four  aqueducts  of  later  con- 
struction to  be  added  to  the  list.     » 

'11.  The  Aqua  Trajana  was  brought  by  Trajan 
from  the  Locus  Sabatinus  (now  Bracciano),  to 
supply  the  Janiculus  and  the  Regio  Transtiberina. 
Its  construction  is  recorded  on  coins  of  gold,  silver, 
and  bronze,  of  the  years  111  and  112  A.  D. 
(Eckhel,  Doctr.  Num.  Vet.  vi.  pp.  425,  428). 
Trajan  also  restored  and  improved  the  other  aque- 
ducts, especially  the  Anio  Novus.  (Frontin.  92, 93.) 

12.  The  Aqua  Alexandrina  was  constructed  by 
Alexander  Severus  ;  its  source  was  in  the  lands  of 
Tusculum,  about  fourteen  miles  from  Rome,  be- 
tween Gabii  and  the  Lake  Begillus.  Its  small 
height  shows  that  it  was  intended  for  the  baths  of 
Severus,  which  were  in  one  of  the  valleys  of  Borne. 
(Lamprid.  Alex.  Sev.  25  ;  Fabretti,  Diss.  i.  §  23.) 

13.  The  Aqua  Septimiana,  built  by  Septimius 
Severus,  was,  perhaps,  only  a  branch  of  the  Aqua 
Julia,  formed  by  the  emperor  to  bring  water  to  his 
baths.     (Fabretti,  Diss.  iii.  §  285.) 

14.  The  Aqua  Algentia  had  its  source  at  M. 
Algidus  by  the  Via  Tusculana,  9000  passus  from 
Borne,  according  to  Fabretti ;  but  more  probably 
15,000.     Its  builder  is  unknown. 

These  seem  to  have  been  the  fourteen  aqueducts, 
which  were  still  preserved  in  use  at  Bome  in  the 
time  of  Procopius  (Goth.  i.  19)  ;  but  there  is  a 
doubt  respecting  some  of  the  last  five.  Thus  the 
Epilogus  to  the  Notitia  mentions  the  Ciminia,  the 
Severiana,  and  the  Antonia,  and  makes  the  whole 
number  nineteen ;  while  Aurelius  Victor  enu- 
merates twenty.  The  account  of  Procopius  seems 
the  most  exact,  and  the  excess  in  the  other  state- 
ments may  be  explained  from  the  enumeration  of 
the  small  accessory  branches  of  the  chief  aqueducts : 
for  the  Aqua  Jovia  of  Bunsen  there  is  no  sufficient 
authority.  (Becker,  Handb.  d.  Rom.  Alterth.  vol.  i. 
p.  707.) 

Great  pains  were  taken  by  successive  emperors 
to  preserve  and  repair  the  aqueducts.  From  the 
Gothic  wars  downwards,  they  have  for  the  most 
part  shared  the  fate  of  the  other  great  Boman 
works  of  architecture  ;  their  situation  and  purpose 
rendering  them  peculiarly  exposed  to  injury  in 
war ;  but  still  their  remains  form  the  most  striking 
features  of  the  Campagna,  over  which  their  lines 
of  ruined  arches,  clothed  with  ivy  and  the  wild 
fig'tree,  radiate  in  various  directions.  Three  of 
them  still  serve  for  their  ancient  use  ;  and  these 
three  alone,  according  to  Tournon,  supply  the 
modern  city  with  a  quantity  of  water  much  greater 
than  that  which  is  furnished  to  Paris  by  the  Canal 
de  l'Ourcq,  for  a  population  six  times  as  large. 
They  are  ;  — (1.)  The  Acqua  Vergine,  the  ancient 
Aqua  Virgo,  which  was  restored  by  Pope  Pius  IV. 
and  further  embellished  by  Benedict  XIV.  and 
Clement  XIII.  The  chief  portion  of  its  waters 
gUBh  out  through  the  beautiful  Fontana  di  Trevi, 
but  it  also  supplies  twelve  other  public  fountains, 
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and  the  greater  part  of  the  lower  city.  (2.)  The 
Aoqua  Felice,  named  after  the  conventual  name  of 
its  restorer  Sixtus  V.  (Fra  Felice)  is,  prohahly,  a 
part  of  the  ancient  Aqua  Claudia,  though  some 
take  it  for  the  AUxandrina,  It  supplies  twenty- 
seven  puhlic  fountains,  and  the  eastern  part  of  the 
city.  (3.)  The  Aoqua  Paola,  the  ancient  Alsietina, 
supplies  the  Transtevere  and  the  Vatican,  and 
feeds,  among  others,  the  splendid  fountains  before 
St.  Peter's.  Of  the  ruins'of  the  other  aqueducts 
the  most  extensive,  within  Rome,  are  those  of  the 
Arcus  Neroniani,  and  of  the  Aqua  Crabra  ;  the 
most  interesting  are  the  Porta  Maggiore,  with  the 
two  channels  of  the  Aqua  Claudia  and  Anio  Novus, 
and  the  remains  of  the  triple  aqueduct  of  Agrippa 
by  the  Porta  S.  Lorenzo.  The  following  woodcut 
(after  Hirt)  represents  restored  sections  of  them, 
preserving  their  relative  proportions :  — 
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Fig.  1.  —  Section  of  the  Porta  Maggiore  at 
Rome :  o.  the  Aqua  Claudia  ;  6.  the  Anio  Novus  ; 
e.  openings  to  give  vent  to  the  air. 

Fig.  2.  —  Section  of  the  triple  aqueduct  of 
Agrippa:  a.  the  Aqua  Marcia;  b.  the  Aqua 
Tepula;  c.  the  Aqua  Julia.  The  two  latter  are 
of  brick  and  vaulted  over.  The  air-vents  are  also 
shown. 

The  magnificence  displayed  by  the  Romans  in 
their  public  works  of  this  class,  was  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  capital  j  for  aqueducts  more  or  less 
stupendous  were  constructed  by  them  in  various 
and  even  very  remote  parts  of  the  empire,  —  at 
Athens,  Corinth,  Catana,  Salona,  Nicomedia, 
Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Alexandria  in  the  Troad,  Syra- 
cuse, Metz,  Clermont  in  Auvergne,  Nimes  (the 
Pont  du  Gard),  Lyon,  Evora,  Merida,  and  Segovia. 
Those  at  Ephesus  and  Alexandria  were  built  by 
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Hadrian  and  Herodes  Atticus,  and  that  at  Athens 
was  commenced  by  Hadrian  and  finished  by  Anto- 
ninus Pius,  who  also  built  those  at  Corinth  and 
Nicomedia.  That  at  Evora,  which  was  built  by 
Quintus  Sertorius,  is  still  in  good  preservation; 
and  at  its  termination  in  the  city  has  a  very  ele- 
gant casteUum  in  two  stories,  the  lower  one  of 
which  has  Ionic  columns.  Merida  in  Spain,  the 
Augusta  Emerita  of  the  Romans,  who  established 
a  colony  there  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  has  among 
its  other  antiquities  the  remains  of  two  aqueducts, 
of  one  of  which  thirty-seven  piers  are  standing, 
with  three  tiers  of  arches  ;  while  of  the  other 
there  are  only  two  which  form  part  of  the  original 
constructions,  the  rest  being  modern.  But  that  of 
Segovia,  for  which  some  Spanish  writers  have 
claimed  an  antiquity  anterior  to  the  sway  of  the 
Romans  in  Spain,  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  and 
magnificent  works  of  the  kind  anywhere  remain- 
ing. It  is  entirely  of  stone,  and  of  great  solidity, 
the  piers  being  eight  feet  wide  and  eleven  in 
depth  ;  and,  where  it  traverses  a  part  of  the  city, 
the  height  is  upwards  of  a  hundred  feet,  and  it  has 
two  tiers  of  arches,  the  lowermost  of  which  are 
exceedingly  lofty. 

We  proceed  to  describe  in  detail  the  construc- 
tion and  arrangements  of  Roman  aqueducts.  There 
are  three  matters  to  be  considered :  the  source 
from  which  the  water  was  derived  ;  the  aqueduct 
itself,  by  which  it  was  conveyed  ;  and  the  reser- 
voir in  which  it  was  received,  and  from  which  it 
was  distributed  for  use.  . 

(1.)  The  Sources.  —  It  is  unnecessary  to  follow 
Vitravius  into  the  minute  rules  which  he  lays 
down  for  the  discovery  of  springs,  where  they 
were  not  naturally  visible,  and  for  testing  the 
quality  of  the  water :  it  is  enough  to  refer  to  his 
statements  as  showing  the  importance  attached  to 
these  points.  (Vitruv.  viii.  1.)  It  was  also  neces 
sary  that  the  springs  Bhould  have  such  an  eleva- 
tion, as  that,  after  allowing  for  the  fall  necessary 
to  give  the  channel  its  proper  inclination,  the  water 
should  enter  the  final  reservoir  at  a  sufficient 
height  to  permit  of  its  distribution  for  public  and 
private  use  ;  for  there  were  no  engines  used,  as  in 
modern  waterworks,  to  raise  the  water  to  a  higher 
elevation  than  that  at  which  it  was  required. 
When  the  source  had  been  fixed  upon,  whether  it 
was  an  open  spring  (fons),  or  one  got  at  by  sink- 
ing a  well  (puieus),  a  head  was  dug  for  the  water, 
and  inclosed  with  a  wall ;  and,  if  necessary,  the 
supply  was  increased  by  digging  channels  from 
neighbouring  springs :  the  rules  for  these  opera- 
tions also  are  minutely  laid  down  by  Vitravius 
(viii.  7.  s.  6.  §§  12—15). 

(2.)  The  Channel,  or  Aqueduct  itself* — In  order 
to  convey  the  water  from  its  source  to  its  destina- 
tion, a  channel  was  constructed,  having  a  slight, 
and,  as  nearly  as  possible,  a  uniform  declivity. 
An  elaborate  description  of  the  means  adopted  to 
secure  this  object  is  quite  needless  for  readers  of 
the  present  day,  as  they  were  almost  precisely 

*  Though  the  word  aquaeductus  is  applied  gene- 
rally to  the  whole  structure,  yet  in  its  special  and 
proper  meaning  it  seems  only  to  have  signified 
that  part  of  the  work  in  which  the  water-channel 
was  carried  over  a  valley,  on  arches  or  on  solid 
substructions :  a  channel  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground  was  properly  called  rivus;  and  one  beneath 
the  surface,  rivus  subterraneus,  or  cuniculus. 
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similar  to  those  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  our 
railways:  hills  were  pierced  through  by  tunnels, 
and.  valleys  crossed  either  by  solid  substructions 
or  arches  of  masonry,  according  to  the  height  re- 
quired ;  and  of  these  arches  there  were  often  two 
tiers,  and  sometimes  even  three.  The  channel 
itself  (speous,  canalis)  was  a  trough  of  brick  or 
stone,  lined  with  cement,  and  covered  with  a 
coping,  which  was  almost  always  arched  ;  and  the 
water  either  ran  directly  through  this  trough,  or  it 
was  carried  through  pipes  laid  along  the  trough. 
When  the  channel  was  carried  beneath  the  sur- 
face, if  the  hill  through  which  it  passed  was  of 
rock,  it  was  merely  cut  in  the  rock ;  but  if  of  earth 
or  sand,  it  was  constructed  of  blocks  of  stone. 

The  following  woodcut  represents  a  portion  of 
a  double-arched  aqueduct,  and  shows  a  section  of 
the  specus  (a):  b  b  are  projecting  blocks,  which 
are  often  seen  in  such  positions,  and  which  were 
doubtless  the  supports  for  the  centerings  used  in 
building  the  arches. 
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aqueducts,  will  show  how  large  a  portion  of  them 
was  subterranean. 


The  object  of  covering  the  specus  was  to  exclude 
the  sun  and  rain,  and  other  corruptions  and  ob- 
structions ;  but  it  was  necessary  to  provide  a  vent 
for  the  air,  which  otherwise  would  have  been 
compressed  to  such  a  degree  as  to  burst  the  walls 
or  roof  of  the  specus.  These  vent-holes  were 
made  at  regular  intervals  in  the  roof  of  the  specus, 
or,  when  another  channel  passed  over  it,  in  the 
side.  They  are  represented  in  the  sections,  given 
above,  of  the  Aqua  Claudia,  Marcia,  Sec.  To 
ventilate  the  subterranean  channel  of  an  aqueduct, 
a  shaft  (puteus)  of  masonry  was  carried  to  the 
surface  of  the  ground  at  intervals  of  an  actus,  or 
120  Roman  feet  (or  two  actus,  according  to  Pliny, 
who  calls  them  lumina),  as  shown  in  the  following 
woodcut  (after  Hirt),  which  represents  the  plan, 
longitudinal  section,  and  transverse  section,  of 
part  of  a  rivus  subterraneus,  the  ruins  of  which 
still  exist  at  Palmyra. 

The  rivus  subterraneus  possessed  the  advantage 
over  the  aquaeductus  of  being  less  exposed  to 
variations  of  temperature,  and  more  secure  from 
injury  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  of  course  more 
difficult  to  get  at  when  it  required  repairs.  A 
reference  to  the  account  given  above,  of  the  Roman 
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a,  The  water-course  ;  ft,  steps  giving  access  to 
it ;  c,  the  shaft ;  d,  e,  section  of  the  specus  and 
shaft  ;  f,  transverse  section  of  them. 

Instead  of,  or  within,  the  specus,  pipes  (fistulae, 
tubuli),  were  often  used  for  the  passage  of  the 
water.  They  were  of  lead,  or  terra-cotta  (fictiles), 
and  sometimes,  for  the  sake  of  economy,  of  leather. 
The  rules  which  Vitruvius  lays  down  apply  par- 
ticularly to  leaden  pipes,  although  he  gives  the 
preference  to  the  earthen  ones,  chiefly  on  the 
ground  that  the  water  which  passed  through  them 
was  more  wholesome.  The  pipes  were  made  in 
lengths  not  less  than  ten  feet,  and  of  various 
widths,  which  were  denominated  in  the  manner 
explained  under  Fistula.  They  were  cemented 
together  at  the  joints,  which  in  earthen  pipes  were 
made  to  overlap,  and  when  the  water  was  first  let 
in,  ashes  were  mixed  with  it,  in  order  that  they 
might  settle  in  the  joints  and  stop  them  more  com- 
pletely. The  use  of  pipes  permitted  variations  U 
be  made  in  the  construction  of  the  aqueduct ; 
namely,  the  water  could  be  carried  round,  instead 
of  through  a  hill,  if  the  circuit  was  not  too  great ; 
and  in  very  wide  valleys,  the  costly  structure  oi 
arches  could  be  dispensed  with.  In  this  case,  a 
low  horizontal  substruction  was  made  across  the 
bottom  of  the  valley,  and  the  pipe  was  brought 
down  the  one  slope,  along  this  substruction,  and 
up  the  opposite  slope,  to  a  height,  of  course, 
somewhat  less  than  that  of  the  opposite  side.  The 
horizontal  part  of  the  pipe  across  the  bottom  of  the 
valley  (venter),  had  ventilating  openings  for  the 
escape  of  the  air.  At  the  bendings,  instead  of  the 
pipe,  an  elbow  was  bored  in  a  solid  piece  of  stone, 
into  which  the  ends  of  the  adjacent  pieces  of  pipe 
were  securely  cemented.  (For  further  details,  see 
Vitruvius.)  In  those  places  where  the  pipes 
were  laid  on  the  surface,  reservoirs  were  sometimes 
made,  at  intervals  of  200  actus  (24,000  feet),  in 
order  that,  if  a  part  of  the  pipe  needed  repair,  the 
supply  of  water  might  not  be  entirely  cut  off.  The 
advantage  in  the  use  of  pipes,  according  to  Vitruvius, 
was  the  facility  of  repairing  them. 

The  slope  (fastigium),  on  which  the  aqueduct 
was  built,  in  order  to  give  the  water  a  proper  fall 
(Mr amentum),  ought  not,  says  Vitruvius,  to  be 
less  than  half  a  foot  in  every  100  feet  (1  in  200)  ; 
but  Pliny  only  allows  a  sicilicus  (a  quarter  of  an 
inch)  in  100  feet.  The  great  circuit,  which  most 
of  the  aqueducts  of  Rome  made,  was  taken  chiefly 
(as  is  the  case  with  the  New  River),  to  prevent 
the  too  rapid  descent  of  the  water.  There  is, 
however,  a  considerable  variation  in  their  de- 
clivities: for  example,  the  Aqua  Marcia  and  the 
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A'juh  Claudia,  though  of  such  different  heights  at 
Rome,  have  their  sources  at  the  same  elevation. 

At  convenient  points  on  the  course  of  the  aque- 
duct, and  especially  near  the  middle  and  end, 
there  was  generally  a  reservoir  (piscina,  piscina 
Iwiosa)  in  which  the  water  might  deposit  any 
sediment  that  it  contained.  The  construction  of 
these  reservoirs  will  be  understood  from  the  follow- 
ing woodcut,  which  represents  a  restored  section  of 
one  which  still  exists. 


The  water  flowed  from  the  aqueduct  a  into  the 
first  upper  chamber,  thence  down  and  up  again 
through  the  openings  b,  c,  e,  into  the  second  upper 
chamber,  out  of  which  it  passed  into  the  continua- 
tion of  the  aqueduct  /,  having  deposited  its  sedi- 
ment in  the  two  lower  chambers,  which  could  be 
cleaned  out  by  the  door  d.  The  piscina  was  not 
always  vaulted  :  Hirt,  from  whose  work  the  above 
cut  is  taken,  gives  also  an  engraving  of  an  open 
piscina.  These  reservoirs  were  not  always  used : 
for  example,  the  Aqua  Virgo  and  the  Alsietina 
were  without  them.  They  were  especially  neces- 
sary when  the  water  was  conveyed  through  pipes. 
They  were  also  used  as  reservoirs  for  the  supply 
of  the  neighbouring  country,  chiefly  for  the  pur- 
poses of  irrigation. 

The  details,  which  we  have  now  been  noticing, 
are  minutely  described  by  Frontinus,  and  by 
Vitruvius*  (viii.  c.  7.  s.  6),  and  briefly  by  Pliny 
{II.  N.  xxxi.  6.  s.  31). 

(3.)  Tlie  Termination  of  the  Aqueduct,  and  the 
Arrangements  for  the  Distribution  of  its  Water. 
—  The  water  thus  conducted  to  the  city  was  re- 
ceived, when  it  reached  the  walls,  in  a  vast  reser- 
voir called  castellum,  which  formed  the  head  of 
water  and  also  served  the  purpose  of  a  meter. 
The  more  ancient  name  in  use,  when  the  aque- 
ducts were  first  constructed,  was  dividiculum. 
(Fest.  5.  v.)  From  this  principal  castellum  the 
water  flowed  into  other  castella,  whence  it  was 
distributed  for  public  and  private  use.  The  term 
casteUum  is  sometimes  also  applied  to  the  inter- 
mediate reservoirs  already  mentioned. 

The  chief  castellum  was,  externally,  a  highly 
decorated  building  ;  for  example,  that  of  Hadrian, 
at  Athens,  was  adorned  with  Ionic  pillars,  and 
that  at  Evora,  in  Portugal,  had  the  form  of  a  cir- 
cular temple.  Internally,  there  was  generally  one 
vast  chamber,  with  a  vaulted  roof  supported  by 
massive  pillars,  into  which  the  water  flowed  from 


*  The  particular  attention  which  Vitruvius 
pays  to  the  conveyance  of  water  through  pipes, 
warrants  the  supposition  that  in  his  time,  when 
some  of  the  most  important  of  the  aqueducts  were 
not  yet  erected,  that  method  was  very  largely 
employed. 
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the  aqueduct,  and  from  which  it  was  conducted 
through  pipes  of  fixed  dimensions,  into  three  smaller 
reservoirs,  which  were,  however,  so  arranged,  that 
the  middle  one  was  only  supplied  from  the  over- 
flow of  the  other  two.  Of  these  three  reservoirs, 
the  two  outer  supplied  respectively  the  public  baths 
and  the  private  houses,  and  the  middle  one  the 
public  ponds  and  fountains  (locus  et  salientes); 
so  that,  in  case  of  a  deficient  supply  for  useful 
purposes,  none  would  be  wasted  on  the  fountains  ; 
the  arrangement  also  enabled  a  proper  account  to 
be  kept  of  the  quantity  supplied  for  private  use, 
for  the  protection  of  the  revenue  derived  from  this 
source.     (Vitruv.  viii.  7.  s.  6.  §§  1,  2.) 

The  minor  castella,  which  received  the  water 
from  this  chief  head,  were  distributed  over  the 
city,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  Aqua  Appia  sup- 
plied seven  regiones  by  means  of  twenty  castella; 
the  Anio  Vetus,  ten  regiones  through  thirty-five 
castella  ;  the  Marcia,  ten  regiones  through  fifty-one 
castella  ;  the  Tepula,  four  regiones  through  fourteen 
castella  ;  the  Julia,  seven  regiones  through  seven- 
teen castella;  the  Virgo,  three  regiones  through 
eighteen  castella  ;  the  Claudia  and  the  Anio  Vetut, 
ninety-two  castella.  (Frontin.  79 — 86.)  For  an 
account  of  the  parts  of  the  city  supplied  by  the 
different  aqueducts,  see  Becker,  Handb.  d.  Rom. 
Alterth.  vol.  i.  pp.  707,  708. 

The  subjoined  plan  and  elevation  represent  a 
ruin  still  remaining  at  Rome,  commonly  called  the 
"  Trophies  of  Marius,"  which  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  have  been  the  castellum  of  an  aqueduct. 


It  is  now  much  dilapidated,  but  was  tolerably 
entire  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  drawing  published  by  Gamucci 
(Antichita  di  Roma,  iii.  p.  100),  from  which  this 
restoration  is  made.  The  trophies,  then  remain- 
ing in  their  places,  from  which  the  monument 
derives  its  modern  appellation,  are  now  placed  on 
the  Capitol.  The  ground  plan  is  given  from  an 
excavation  made  some  years  since  by  the  students 
of  the  French  Academy  ;  it  explains  part  of  the 
internal  construction,  and  shows  the  arrangement 
adopted  for  disposing  of  the  superfluous  water  of 
an  aqueduct.  The  general  stream  of  water  is  first 
divided  by  the  round  projecting  buttress  into  two 
courses,  which  subdivide  themselves  into  five  minor 
streams,  and  finally  fall  into  a  reservoir. 

The  castella  were  divided  into  two  classes,  the 
publica  and  privata. 
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The  casteUa  publico,  were  again  subdivided  into 
six  classes,  which  furnished  water  for  the  following 
uses:  —  (1.)  The  Praetorian  camp  (castra)  ;  (2.) 
the  ponds  and  fountains  (locus  et  salientes)  ;  (3.) 
the  circus,  naumachiae,  and  amphitheatres  (munera)  ; 
(4.)  the  haths,  and  the  service  of  certain  im- 
portant handicrafts,  such  as  the  fullers,  dyers,  and 
tanners  (opera  •publico)  ;  (5.)  irregular  distributions 
made  by  the  special  order  of  the  emperor  (nomine 
Caesaris)  ;  (fa'.)  extraordinary  grants  to  private 
individuals  by  the  favour  of  the  prince  (beneficia 
Caesaris).  The  distribution  under  each  of  these 
heads  is  described  by  Frontinus  (3,  78). 

The  castella  private  were,  as  the  name  implies, 
for  the  supply  of  private  houses.  When  a  supply 
of  water  from  the  aqueducts  was  first  granted  for 
private  uses,  each  person  obtained  his  quantum  by 
inserting  a  branch  pipe,  as  we  do,  into  the  main  ; 
which  was  probably  the  custom  in  the  age  of 
Vitruvius,  as  he  makes  no  mention  of  private  re- 
servoirs. Indeed,  in  early  times,  all  the  water 
brought  to  Rome  by  the  aqueducts  was  applied  to 
public  purposes  exclusively,  it  being  forbidden  to 
the  citizens  to  divert  any  portion  of  it  to  their  own 
use,  except  such  as  escaped  by  flaws  in  the  ducts 
or  pipes,  which  was  termed  aqua  caduca.  (Frontin. 
94.)  But  as  even  this  permission  opened  a 
door  for  great  abuses  from  the  fraudulent  conduct 
of  the  aquarii,  who  damaged  the  ducts  for  the 
purpose  of  selling  the  aqua  caduca,  and  as  the  sub- 
sequent method  of  supply  required  the  main-pipe 
to  be  punctured  in  too  many  places  (Frontin.  27), 
a  remedy  was  sought  by  the  institution  of  castella 
privata,  and  the  public  were  henceforward  for- 
bidden to  collect  the  aqua  caduca,  unless  permission 
was  given  by  special  favour  (benefidum)  of  the 
emperor.  (Frontin.  111.)  The  castella  privata 
were  built  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  families 
supplied  by  them  ;  but  they  were  considered  as 
public  property,  and  were  under  the  control  of  the 
curatores  aguarum.  (Frontin.  106.)  The  right  of 
water  (jus  aquae  impetratae)  did  not  follow  the 
heir  or  purchaser  of  the  property,  but  was  renewed 
by  grant  upon  every  change  in  the  possession. 
(Frontin. -107.) 

The  leaden  cisterns,  which  each  person  had  in 
his  own  house  to  receive  the  water  laid  on  from 
the  casteUum  privatum,  were  called  castella  do- 
mestica. 

All  the  water  which  entered  the  casteUum.  was 
measured,  at  its  ingress  and  egress,  by  the  size  of 
the  tube  through  which  it  passed.  The  former 
was  called  modulus  aceeptorius,  the  latter  erogato- 
rius.  To  distribute  the  water  was  termed  erogare  ; 
the  distribution,  erogaiio ;  the  size  of  the  tube, 
fistularum  or  modulorum  capacitas,  or  lumen.  The 
smaller  pipes  which  led  from  the  main  to  the 
houses  of  private  persons,  were  called  punctae ; 
those  inserted  by  fraud  into  the  duct  itself,  or  into 
the  main  after  it  had  left  the  casteUum,  fistulae 
illicitae. 

The  erogaiio  was  regulated  by  a  tube  called 
calix,  of  the  diameter  required,  and  not  less  than  a 
foot  in  length,  attached  to  the  extremity  of  each 
pipe,  where  it  entered  the  casteUum  ;  it  was  pro- 
bably of  lead  in  the  time  of  Vitruvius,  such  only 
being  mentioned  by  him  ;  but  was  made  of  bronze 
(aeneus)  when  Frontinus  wrote,  in  order  to  check 
the  roguery  of  the  aquarii,  who  were  able  to  in- 
crease or  diminish  the  flow  of  water  from  the 
reservoir  by  compressing  or  extending  the  lead. 
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As  a  further  security,  the  calice  was  stamped. 
Pipes  which  had  no  caliw,  were  termed  solutae. 
Frontinus  also  observes  that  the  velocity  of  the 
water  passing  through  the  calix,  and,  consequently, 
the  quantity  given  out,  could  be  varied  according 
to  the  angle  which  the  calix  made  with  the  side  of 
the  reservoir :  its  proper  position  was,  of  course, 
horizontal. 

It  is  evident  how  watchful  an  oversight  must 
have  been  required  to  keep  the  aqueducts  in  repair, 
to  regulate  their  use,  and  to  prevent  the  fraudulent 
abstraction  of  their  water.  Under  the  republic, 
this  office  was  discharged,  sometimes,  by  the 
censors,  but  more  generally  by  the  aediles  (Cic. 
ad  Div.  viii.  6),  and  sometimes  a  special  over- 
seer was  appointed.  (Frontin.  95,  119.)  Augustus 
first  established  the  office  of  curator  (or  prae- 
fectus)  aquarum  (Suet.  Octav.  37),  the  duties 
of  which  are  minutely  described  by  Frontinus  (99), 
who  seems,  while  he  held  the  office,  to  have  per- 
formed it  with  the  utmost  zeal :  among  other 
cares,  he  had  plans  and  models  made  of  the  whole 
course  of  all  the  aqueducts  (17,  64).  The  cu- 
ratores aquarum  were  invested  with  considerable 
authority.  They  were  attended  outside  the  city 
by  two  lictors,  three  public  slaves,  a  secretary,  and 
other  attendants. 

In  the  time  of  Nerva  and  Trajan,  a  body  of  four 
hundred  and  sixty  slaves  were  constantly  employed 
under  the  orders  of  the  curatores  aquarum  in  at- 
tending to  the  aqueducts.  They  were  divided 
into  two  families,  the  familia  publica,  established 
by  Agrippa,  and  the  familia  Caesaris,  added  bj 
Claudius  ;  and  they  were  subdivided  into  the  fol- 
lowing classes  :  —  1.  The  viUici,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  attend  to  the  pipes  and  calices.  2.  The  castel- 
larii,  who  had  the  superintendence  of  all  the 
castella,  both  within  and  without  the  city.  3.  The 
circuitores,  so  called  because  they  had  to  go  from 
post  to  post,  to  examine  into  the  state  of  the  works, 
and  also  to  keep  watch  over  the  labourers  em- 
ployed upon  them.  4.  The  silicarii,  or  paviours, 
who  had  to  remove  and  relay  the  pavement  when 
the  pipes  beneath  it  required  attention.  5.  The 
tectores,  who  had  charge  of  the  masonry  of  the 
aqueducts.  These  and  other  workmen  appear  to 
have  been  included  under  the  general  term  of 
Aquarii.  (Cod.  xii.  tit.  42  or  43.  s.  10  ;  Frontin. 
116,  117.)  The  following  are  the  most  important 
works  on  the  Roman  aqueducts :  —  Frontinus,  de 
Aquaeductibus  Urbis  Romae ;  Fabretti,  de  Aquis 
et  Aquaeductibus  Veteris  Romae;  Stieglitz,  Ar- 
ch'dologie  der  Baukunst ;  Hirt,  Geschichte  d.  Bau- 
hinst ;  Platner  and  Bunsen,  Beschreibung  d.  Stadt 
Rom;  Becker,  Handbwh  d.  Romischen  Alter- 
thiimer,  vol.  i.)  [P.  S.] 

AQUAE  DUCTUS.     [Servitutes.] 

AQUAE     ET     IGNIS     INTERDIC'TIO. 

[ExSILIUM.] 

AQUAE  HAUSTUS.  [Servitutes.] 
AQUAE  PLUVIAE  ARCENDAE  ACTIO. 
That  water  was  called  aquapluvia  which  fell  from 
the  clouds,  and  overflowed  in  consequence  of 
showers,  and  the  prevention  of  injury  to  land  from 
such  water  was  the  object  of  this  action.  The  action 
aquae  pluviae  was  allowed  between  the  owners  of 
adjoining  land,  and  might  be  maintained  either  by 
the  owner  of  the  higher  land  against  the  owner  of 
the  lower  land,  in  case  the  latter  by  any  thing  done 
to  his  land  {manu  facto  opere)  prevented  the  water 
from  flowing  naturally  from  the  higher  to  the  lower 
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land  ;  or  by  the  owner  of  the  lower  land  against 
the  owner  of  the  higher  land,  in  case  the  latter  did 
any  thing  to  his  land  by  which  the  water  flowed 
from  it  into  the  lower  land  in  a  different  way  from 
what  it  naturally  would.  In  the  absence  of  any 
special  custom  or  law  to  the  contrary,  the  lower 
land  was  subject  to  receive  the  wattr  which  flowed 
naturally  from  the  upper  land ;  and  this  rule  of 
law  was  thus  expressed, — ager  inferior  sitperiori 
servit.  The  fertilising  materials  carried  down  to 
the  lower  land  were  considered  as  an  ample  com- 
pensation for  any  damage  which  it  might  sustain 
from  the  water.  Many  difficult  questions  occurred 
in  the  application  to  practice  of  the  general  rules 
of  law  as  to  aqua  pluvia  ;  and,  among  others,  this 
question, — What  things  done  by  the  owners  of  the 
land  were  to  be  considered  as  preventing  or  alter- 
ing the  natural  flow  of  the  waters  ?  The  conclusion 
of  Ulpian  is,  that  acts  done  to  the  land  for  the  pur- 
poses of  cultivation  were  not  to  be  considered  as  acts 
interfering  with  the  natural  flow  of  the  waters. 
Water  which  increased  from  the  falling  of  rain,  or 
in  consequence  of  rain  changed  its  colour,  was  con- 
sidered within  the  definition  of  aqua  pluvia  ;  for 
it  was  not  necessary  that  the  water  in  question 
should  be  only  rain  water,  it  was  sufficient  if  there 
was  any  rain  water  in  it.  Thus,  when  water 
naturally  flowed  from  a  pond  or  marsh,  and  a  per- 
son did  something  to  exclude  such  water  from 
coming  on  his  land,  if  such  marsh  received  any 
increase  from  rain  water,  and  so  injured  the  land  of 
a  neighbour,  the  person  would  be  compelled  by 
this  action  to  remove  the  obstacle  which  he  had 
created  to  the  free  passage  of  the  water. 

This  action  was  allowed  for  the  special  pro- 
tection of  land  (ager) :  if  the  water  injured  a  town 
or  a  building,  the  case  then  belonged  to  flumina  and 
stillicidia.  The  action  was  only  allowed  to  prevent 
damage,  and  therefore  a  person  could  not  have 
this  remedy  against  his  neighbour,  who  did  any 
thing  to  his  own  land  by  which  he  stopped  the 
water  which  would  otherwise  flow  to  that  person's 
land  and  be  profitable  to  it.  The  title  in  the 
Digest  contains  many  curious  cases.  (Dig.  39. 
tit.  3  ;  Cic.  Pro  Muren.  10,  Topic.  9  ;  Boethius, 
Comment,  in  Cic.  Top.  iv.  9.)  [G.  L.] 

AQUA'KII,  were  slaves  who  carried  water  for 
bathing,  &c.  into  the  female  apartments :  they  were 
also  called  aquarioli,  and  were  held  in  great  con- 
tempt. (Juv.  vi.  332  ;  Festus,  s.  v.  and  Miiller's 
Note  ;  Hieron.  Ep.  27;  Jul.  Paul.  iii.  7.)  Becker 
imagines  that  the  name  was  also  applied  to  slaves 
who  had  the  care  of  the  fountains  and  ponds  in 
gardens.  (GaUus,  vol.  i.  p.  288.)  The  aquarii 
were  also  public  officers  who  attended  to  the  aque- 
ducts under  the  aediles,  and  afterwards  under  the 
curatores  aquarum.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  viii.  6 ;  Zeno, 
Cod.  Just.  id.  tit.  42 ;  Aquaeductus.)     [P.  S.]  ' 

A'QUILA.     [Signa  Miiitaria.] 

ARA  (&a>l*6s,  i<rxdpa,  Sivriipiov),  an  altar. 
Altars  were  in  antiquity  so  indispensable  a  part  of 
the  worship  of  the  gods,  that  it  seemed  impossible 
to  conceive  of  the  worship  of  the  gods  without 
altars.  Thus  we  have  the  amusing  syllogism  in 
Lucian,  ei  yap  eiVl  /Su/*ot,  eiVl  real  fool-  a.\Xh 
fi^jv  eio-1  fiufwi,  eiVli/  apa  Kal  &eoi  (Jupiter  Trag. 
c.  51).  In  reference  to  the  terms,  fia>n6s  properly 
signifies  any  elevation,  and  hence  we  find  in 
Homer  Upbs  Pa>n6s,  but  it  afterwards  came  to  be 
applied  to  an  elevation  used  for  the  worship  of  the 
gods,  and  hence  an  altar.    'Eerx<fy>a  was  used  in 


ARA. 

the  limited  sense  of  an  altar  for  burnt-offerings, 
In  Latin  ara  and  altare  are  often  used  without 
any  distinction,  but  properly  ara  was  lower  than 
altare :  the  latter  was  erected  in  honour  of  the 
superior  gods,  the  former  in  honour  of  the  inferior, 
heroes  and  demigods.  Thus  we  read  in  Virgil 
(Ed.  v.  65):  — 

"  En  quattuor  aras : 
Ecce  duas  tibi,  Daphni ;  duas,  altaria,  Phoebo." 

On  the  other  hand,  sacrifices  were  offered  to  the 
infernal  gods,  not  upon  altars,  but  in  cavities 
(scrobes,  scrobiculi,  jSo'flpoi,  Aa/c/cot)  dug  in  the 
ground.     (Festus,  s.  v.  Altaria.) 

As  among  the  ancients  almost  every  religious 
act  was  accompanied  by  sacrifice,  it  was  often 
necessary  to  provide  altars  on  the  spur  of  the  oc- 
casion, and  they  were  then  constructed  of  earth, 
sods,  or  stones,  collected  on  the  spot.  When  the 
occasion  was  not  sudden,  they  were  built  with 
regular  courses  of  masonry  or  brickwork,  as  ig 
clearly  shown  in  several  examples  on  the  column 
of  Trajan  at  Rome.  See  the  left-hand  figure  in 
the  woodcut  annexed.  The  first  deviation  from 
this  absolute  simplicity  of  form  consisted  in  the 
addition  of  a  base,  and  of  a  corresponding  projec- 
tion at  the  top,  the  latter  being  intended  to  hold 
the  fire  and  the  objects  offered  in  sacrifice.  These 
two  parts  are  so  common  as  to  be  almost  uniform 
types  of  the  form  of  an  altar,  and  will  be  found  in 
all  the  figures  inserted  underneath. 


Altars  were  either  square  or  round.  The  latter 
form,  which  was  the  less  common  of  the  two,  ii 
exemplified  in  the  following  figures. 


In  later  times  altars  were  ornamented  with  fes- 
toons and  garlands  of  flowers  ;  and  the  altar  repre- 
sented in  the  next  cut  shows  the  manner  in  which 
these  festoons  were  suspended.  They  were  also 
adorned  with  sculpture  ;  and  some  were  covered 
with  the  works  of  the  most  celebrated  artists  of 
antiquity.  The  first  cut  above  exhibits  a  specimen 
of  the  elaborate  style,  the  outline  of  an  Etruscan 
altar,  in  contrast  with  the  unadorned  altar.  If  an 
altar  was  erected  before  a  statue  of  a  god,  it  wa> 
always  to  be  lower  than  the  statue  before  which  it 
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was  placed  (Vitruv.  iv.  9).  Of  this  we  have  an 
example  in  a  medallion  on  the  Arch  of  Constantine 
at  Rome,  representing  an  altar  erected  before  a 
statue  of  Apollo.     See  the  annexed  cut. 


It  was  necessary  that  an  altar  should  be  built 
in  the  open  air,  in  order  that  the  steam  of  the 
sacrifice  might  be  wafted  up  to  heaven,  and  it 
might  be  built  in  any  place,  as  on  the  side  of  a 
mountain,  on  the  shore  of  the  sea,  or  in  a  sacred 
grove.  But  as  the  worship  of  the  gods  was  in 
later  times  chiefly  connected  with  temples,  altars 
became  an  indispensable  part  of  the  latter,  and 
though  there  could  be  altars  without  temples,  there 
could  hardly  be  temples  without  altars.  The  altars 
of  burnt-offerings,  at  which  animal  sacrifices  were 
presented,  were  erected  before  the  temples  (#0^*0! 
irpov&m,  Aesch.  Suppl.  497),  as  shown  in  the  wood- 
cut in  the  article  Antae  ;  but  there  were  also 
altars,  on  which  incense  was  burnt  and  bloodless 
sacrifices  offered,  within  the  temple,  and  principally 
before  the  statue  of  the  divinity  to  whom  they  were 
dedicated.  All  altars  were  places  of  refuge.  The 
supplicants  were  considered  as  placing  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  the  deities  to  whom  the 
altars  were  consecrated  ;  and  violence  to  the  unfor- 
tunate, even  to  slaves  and  criminals,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, was  regarded  as  violence  towards  the 
deities  themselves.  It  was  also  the  practice  among 
the  Greeks  to  take  solemn  oaths  at  altars,  either 
taking  hold  of  the  altar  or  of  the  statue  of  the  god. 
Cicero  (pro  Bali.  5)  expressly  mentions  this  as  a 
Greek  practice.  (Comp.  K.  F.  Hermann,  Gottes- 
dienst.  Alterth.  d.  Griechen,  §  17,  and  §  22.  n.  9.) 
ARAEOSTYLOS.  [Temp-lum.] 
ARATEIA  (apdreta),  two  sacrifices  offered 
every  year  at  Sicyon  in  honour  of  Aratus,  the 
general  of  the  Achaeans,  who  after  his  death  was 
honouredby  his  countrymen  as  a  hero,  in  consequence 
of  the  command  of  an  oracle.  (Paus.  ii.  9.  §  4.) 
The  full  account  of  the  two  festive  days  is  pre- 
served in  Plutarch's  Life  of  Aratus  (c.  53).  The 
Sicyoniane,  says  he,  offer  to  Aratus  two  sacrifices 


every  year:  the  one  on  the  day  on  which  he 
delivered  his  native  town  from  tyranny,  which 
is  the  fifth  of  the  month  of  Daisius,  the  same 
which  the  Athenians  call  Anthesterion  ;  and  this 
sacrifice  they  call  <ruriipia.  The  other  they  cele- 
brate in  the  month  in  which  they  believe  that  he 
was  born.  On  the  first,  the  priest  of  Zeus  offered 
the  sacrifices  ;  on  the  second,  the  priest  of  Aratus, 
wearing  a  white  ribbon  with  purple  spots  in  the 
centre,  songs  being  sung  to  the  lyre  by  the 
actors  of  the  stage.  The  public  teacher  (yvfiva- 
<rlapxos)  led  his  boys  and  youths  in  procession, 
probably  to  the  heroum  of  Aratus,  followed  by  the 
senators  adorned  with  garlands,  after  whom  came 
those  citizens  who  wished  to  join  the  procession. 
The  Sicyonians  still  observe,  he  adds,  some  parts 
of  the  solemnity,  but  the  principal  honours  have 
been  abolished  by  time  and  other  circumstances. 
("Wachsmuth,  Hellen.  Alterth.  vol.  ii.  p.  528.)  [L.S.] 

ARA'TRUM  (&porpov),  a  plough.  The 
Greeks  appear  to  have  had  from  the  earliest 
times  diversities  in  the  fashion  of  their  ploughs. 
Hesiod  (Op.  et  Dies,  432)  advises  the  farmer  to 
have  always  two  ploughs,  so  that  if  one  broke  the 
other  might  be  ready  for  use  ;  and  they  were  to  be 
of  two  kinds,  the  one  called  a.vT6yvov,  because  in  it 
the  plough-tail  (yi^s,  buris,  hura)  was  of  the  same 
piece  of  timber  with  the  share-beam  (eAu/ta,  dens, 
dentate)  and  the  pole  Qif^os,  ItTToGoevs,  temo)  ;  and 
the  other  called  ittjktoV,  i.  e.  compacted,  because  in 
it  the  three  above-mentioned  parts,  which  were 
moreover  to  be  of  three  different  kinds  of  timber, 
were  adjusted  to  one  another,  and  fastened  to- 
gether by  means  of  nails  (y6/i<pounv).  (Comp. 
Horn.  II.  x.  353,  xiii.  703.) 

The  method  of  forming  a  plough  of  the  former 
kind  was  by  taking  a  young  tree  with  two  branches 
proceeding  from  its  trunk  in  opposite  directions,  so 
that  whilst  in  ploughing  the  trunk  was  made  to 
serve  for  the  pole,  one  of  the  two  branches  stood 
upwards  and  became  the  tail,  and  the  other  pene- 
trated the  ground,  and,  being  covered  sometimes 
with  bronze  or  iron,  fulfilled  the  purpose  of  a  share. 
This  form  is  exhibited  in  the  uppermost  figure  of 
the  annexed  woodcut,  taken  from  a  medal.     The 


next  figure  shows  the  plough  still  used  in  Mysia, 
as  described  and  delineated  by  Sir  C.  Fellows.  It 
is  a  little  more  complicated  than  the  first  plough, 
inasmuch  as  it  consists  of  two  pieces  of  timber  in- 
stead of  one,  a  handle  (^x6T^i  stiva)  being  inserted 
into  the  larger  piece  at  one  side  of  it.  Sir  C.  Fellows 
I  3 
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(Excursion  in  Asia  Minor,  1838,  p.  71)  observes 
that  each  portion  of  this  instrument  is  still  called 
by  its  ancient  Greek  name,  and  adds,  that  it  seems 
suited  only  to  the  light  soil  prevailing  where  he 
observed  it,  that  it  is  held  by  one  hand  only,  that 
the  form  of  the  share  (pvvts)  varies,  and  that  the 
plough  is  frequently  used  without  any  share.  "  It 
is  drawn  by  two  oxen,  yoked  from  the  pole,  and 
guided  by  a  long  reed  or  thin  stick  (tcdrpwos), 
which  has  a  spud  or  scraper  at  the  end  for  cleaning 
the  share."     See  the  lowest  figure  in  the  woodcut. 

Another  recent  traveller  in  Greece  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  plough  which  he  saw  in 
that  country — a  description  approaching  still  nearer 
to  the  ttoktov  &porpov  of  Homer  and  Hesiod.  "  It 
is  composed,"  says  he,  "of  two  curved  pieces  of 
wood,  one  longer  than  the  other.  The  long  piece 
forms  the  pole,  and  one  end  of  it  being  joined  to 
the  other  piece  about  a  foot  from  the  bottom, 
divides  it  into  a  share,  which  is  cased  with  iron, 
and  a  handle.  The  share  is,  besides,  attached  to 
the  pole  by  a  short  cross-bar  of  wood.  Two  oxen, 
with  no  other  harness  than  yokes,  are  joined  to  the 
pole,  and  driven  by  the  ploughman,  who  holds  the 
handle  in  his  left  hand,  and  the  goad  in  his  right." 
(Hobhouse,  Journey  through  Albania,  &c,  vol.  i. 
p.  140.)  A  view  of  the  plain  of  Elis,  representing 
this  plough  in  use,  is  given  by  Mr.  S.  Stanhope  in 
his  Olympia  (p.  42). 

The  yoke  and  pole  used  anciently  in  ploughing 
did  not  differ  from  those  employed  for  draught  in 
general.  Consequently  they  do  not  here  require 
any  further  description.  [Jugum.]  To  the  bottom 
of  the  pole,  in  the  compacted  plough,  was  attached 
the  plough4ail,  which,  according  to  Hesiod,  might 
be  made  of  any  piece  of  a  tree  (especially  the 
irptvos,  i.  e.  the  ilex,  or  holm-oak),  the  natural 
curvature  of  which  fitted  it  to  this  use.  But  in 
the  time  and  country  of  Virgil  pains  were  taken 
to  force  a  tree  into  that  form  which  was  most  ex- 
actly adapted  to  the  purpose.  (Georg.  i.  169, 170.) 
The  upper  end  of  the  buris  being  held  by  the 
ploughman,  the  lower  part,  below  its  junction  with 
the  pole,  was  used  to  hold  the  share-beam,  which 
was  either  sheathed  with  metal,  or  driven  bare  into 
the  ground,  according  to  circumstances. 

To  these  three  continuous  and  most  essential 
parts,  the  two  following  are  added  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  plough  by  Virgil :  — 

1.  The  earth-boards,  or  nwuldlioards  (auras), 
rising  on  each  side,  bending  outwardly,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  throw  on  either  hand  the  soil  which 
had  been  previously  loosened  and  raised  by  the 
share,  and  adjusted  to  the  share-beam  which  was 
made  double  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  them : — 

"  Binae  uures,  duplici   aptantur  dentalia   dorso." 

According  to  Palladius  (i.  43),  it  was  desirable  to 
have  ploughs  both  with  earth-boards  (aurita)  and 
without  them  (simplicia). 

2.  The  handle  (stiva),  which  is  seen  in  Fel- 
lows's  woodcut,  and  likewise  in  the  following  re- 
presentation of  an  ancient  Italian  plough.  Virgil 
considers  this  part  as  used  to  turn  the  plough  at 
the  end  of  the  furrow.  "  Stivaque,  quae  currus  a 
tergo  torqueat  imos."  Servius,  however,  in  his 
note  on  this  line  explains  stiva  to  mean  "  the 
handle  by  which  the  plough  is  directed."  It  is  pro- 
bable that,  as  the  dentalia,  i.  e.  the  two  share-beams, 
which  Virgil  supposes  were  in  the  form  of  the 
Greek  letter  A,  which  he  describes  by  duplici  dorso, 
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the  buris  was  fastened  to  the  left  share-beam,  and 
the  stiva  to  the  right,  so  that,  instead  of  the  simple 
plough  of  the  Greeks,  that  described  by  Virgil,  and 
used,  no  doubt,  in  his  country  (see  the  following 
woodcut),  was  more  like  the  modern  Lancashire 
plough,  which  is  commonly  held  behind  with  both 
hands.  Sometimes,  however,  the  stiva  (%xerk\ 
Hes.  Op.  et  Dies,  467)  was  used  alone  and  instead 
of  the  tail,  as  in  the  Mysian  plough  above  repre- 
sented. To  a  plough  so  constructed  the  language 
of  Columella  was  especially  applicable,  "  Arator 
stivae  paene  rectus  innititur"  (i.  9)  ;  and  the  ex- 
pressions of  Ovid,  "  Stivaeque  innixus  arator" 
(Met.  viii.  218),  and  "Inde  premens  stivam  de- 
signat  moenia  sulco."  (Fast.  iv.  825.)  In  place  of 
"  stiva,"  Ovid  also  uses  the  less  appropriate  term 
"  capulus"  (Ep.  de  Ponto,  i.  8.  61)  ;  "  Ipse  mami 
capulum  prensi  moderatus  aratri."  When  the  plough 
was  held  either  by  the  stiva  alone,  or  by  the  buris 
alone,  a  piece  of  wood  (manicula)  was  fixed  across 
the  summit,  and  on  this  the  labourer  pressed  with 
both  hands.  Besides  guiding  the  plough  in  a 
straight  line,  his  duty  was  to  force  the  share  to  a 
sufficient  depth  into  the  soil.  Virgil  alludes  to  this 
in  the  phrase  "  Depresso  aratro  "  (Georg.  i.  45). 
The  cross-bar,  which  is  seen  in  Mr.  Fellows's 
drawing,  and  mentioned  in  Sir  J.  C.  Hobhouse's 
description,  and  which  passes  from  the  pole  to  the 
share  for  the  purpose  of  giving  additional  strength, 
was  called  oTrriflr;,  in  Latin  fulcrum.  The  coulter 
(culter,  Plin.  H.  N.  xviii.  48)  was  used  by  the 
Romans  as  it  is  with  us.  It  was  inserted  into  the 
pole  so  as  to  depend  vertically  before  the  share, 
cutting  through  the  roots  which  came  in  its  way, 
and  thus  preparing  for  the  more  complete  loosening 
and  overturning  of  the  soil  by  the  share. 

About  the  time  of  Pliny  two  small  wheels  (rotae, 
rotulae)  were  added  to  the  plough  in  Rhaetia  ;  and 
Servius  (/.  c.)  mentions  the  use  of  them  in  the 
country  of  Virgil.  The  annexed  woodcut  shows 
the  form  of  a  wheel-plough,  as  represented  on  a 
piece  of  engraved  jasper,  of  Roman  workmanship. 
It  also  shows  distinctly  the  temo  or  pole,  the 
coulter  or  culter,  the  dentale  or  share-beam,  the 
buris    or    plough-tail,    and    the   handle  or  stim. 


(Caylus,  Rec.  d'Ant.  v.  pi.  83.  No.  6.)     It   cor. 
responds,   in   all   essential  particulars,   with   the 
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plough  now  used  about  Mantua  and  Venice,  of 
which  an  engraving  is  given  above.  1.  Buna. 
2.  Temo.  3.  Dentale.  4.  Culter.  5.  Vomer. 
6.  Aures. 

Respecting  the  operation  of  ploughing,  see 
Agricdltura,  p.  49.  [J.  Y.] 

A'RBITER.     [Judex.] 

ARBITRA'RIA  A'CTIO.     [Actio.] 

ARCA,  a  chest  or  coffer.  —  1.  A  chest,  in  which 
the  Romans  were  accustomed  to  place  their  money : 
the  phrase  ex  area  solvere  had  the  meaning  of 
paying  in  ready  money.  (Comp.  Cic.  ad  Att.  i. 
9.)  These  chests  were  either  made  of  or  bound 
with  iron,  or  other  metals.  (Juv.  xi.  26,  xiv.  259.) 
The  name  area  was  usually  given  to  the  chests 
in  which  the  rich  kept  their  money,  and  was  op- 
posed to  the  smaller  loeuli  (Juv.  i.  89),  sacculus 
(Juv.  xi.  26),  and  crumena. 

2.  Area  publico,  was  used  under  the  empire  to 
signify  the  city-funds,  which  were  distinct  from 
the  aerarium  and  the  fiscus,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  which  belonged  to  the  senate.  (Vopisc. 
Aurel.  20.)  The  name  area  was,  however,  also 
used  as  equivalent  to  fiscus,  that  is,  the  imperial 
treasury :  thus,  we  read  of  the  area  frumentaria, 
area  olearia,  area  vinaria,  &c.  (Symm.  x.  33  ; 
compare  Dig.  SO.  tit.  4.  s.  1.) 

3.  Area  also  signified  the  coffin  in  which  persons 
were  buried  (Aur.  Vict.  De  Vir.  III.  42  ;  Lucan, 
viii.  736),  or  the  bier  on  which  the  corpse  was 
placed  previously  to  burial.     (Dig.  U.  tit.  7.  s.  7.) 

4.  It  was  also  a  strong  cell  made  of  oak,  in  which 
criminals  and  slaves  were  confined.  (Cic.  Pro 
Milon.  c.  22  ;  Festus,  s.  v.  Robum.) 

A'RCERA,  a  covered  carriage  or  litter,  spread 
with  cloths,  which  was  used  in  ancient  times  in 
Rome,  to  carry  the  aged  and  infirm.  It  is  said  to 
have  obtained  the  name  of  arcera  on  account  of  its 
resemblance  to  an  area.  (Varr.  L.  L.  v.  140,  ed. 
MUIler  ;  Gell.  xx.  1.) 

ARCHEION  (apx^of)  properly  means  any 
public  place  belonging  to  the  magistrates  (comp. 
Herod,  iv.  62),  but  was  more  particularly  applied 
at  Athens  to  the  archive  office,  where  the  decrees 
of  the  people  and  other  state  documents  were  pre- 
served. This  office  is  sometimes  called  merely  rb 
$THjd<Tioj/.  (Dem.  de  Cor.  p.  275.)  At  Athens  the 
archives  were  kept  in  the  temple  of  the  mother  of 
the  gods  (pfyrptpov),  and.  the  charge  of  it  was  in- 
trusted to  the  president  (iino-T6.Ti)s)  of  the  senate 
of  the  Five -hundred.  (Dem.  de  Fals.  Leg.  p.  381, 
in  Aristog.  i.  p.  799  ;  Paus.  i.  3.  §  4.) 

ARCHIA'TER  (apxtarpos,  compounded  of 
apxbs  or  apxov,  a  chief,  and  larp6s,  a  physician), 
a  medical  title  under  the  Roman  emperors,  the 
exact  signification  of  which  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  discussion  ;  for  while  some  persons  in- 
terpret it  "  the  chief  of  the  physicians  "  (quasi 
HpXav  tuv  larpoiv)  others  explain  it  to  mean  "  the 
physician  to  the  prince"  (quasi  toO  &pxovros 
tarp6i).  Upon  the  whole  it  seems  tolerably  cer- 
tain that  the  former  is  the  true  meaning  of  the 
word,  and  for  these  reasons :  —  1.  From  its  ety- 
mology it  can  hardly  have  any  other  sense,  and 
of  all  the  words  similarly  formed  («px""e'K™>/; 
apxiTpUXtvos,  apxl€1r"rK07ros5  &c*)  there  is  not 
one  that  has  any  reference  to  "  the  prince."  2.  We 
find  the  title  applied  to  physicians  who  lived  at 
Edessa,  Alexandria,  &c,  where  no  king  was  at 
that  time  reigning.  3.  Galen  (de  Titer,  ad  Pis.  c.  I , 
voL  xiv.  p.  21 1,  ed.  KUhn)  speaks  of  Andromachus 
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being  appointed  "to  rule  over"  the  physicians 
(apx^tv),  i.  e.,  in  fact,  to  be  "  archiater."  4.  Au- 
gustine (De  Civil.  Dei,  iii.  17)  applies  the  word  to 
Aesculapius,  and  St.  Jerome  (metaphorically  of 
course)  to  our  Saviour  (xiii.  Homil.  in  S.  Lite.), 
in  both  which  cases  it  evidently  means  "  the  chief 
physician."  5.  It  is  apparently  synonymous  with 
protoniedicus,  supra  medicos,  domimis  medicorum. 
and  supeipositus  medieorum,  all  which  expressions 
occur  in  inscriptions,  &c,  and  also  with  the  title 
Mais  ''ala  H-atebba,  among  the  Arabians.  6.  We 
find  the  names  of  several  persons  who  were  phy- 
sicians to  the  emperor,  mentioned  without  the  ad- 
dition of  the  title  archiater.  7.  The  archiatri  were 
divided  into  Archiatri  sancti  pulaiii,  who  attended 
on  the  emperor,  and  Archiatri  populares,  who  at- 
tended on  the  people  ;  so  that  it  is  certain  that  all 
those  who  bore  this  title  were  not  "  physicians  to 
the  prince."  The  chief  argument  in  favour  of  the 
contrary  opinion  seems  to  arise  from  the  fact,  that 
of  all  those  who  are  known  to  have  held  the  office 
of  Archiatri  the  greater  part  certainly  were  also 
physicians  to  the  emperor  ;  but  this  is  only  what 
might  a,  priori  be  expected,  viz.  that  those  who 
had  attained  the  highest  rank  in  their  profession 
would  be  chosen  to  attend  upon  the  prince.  * 

The  first  person  whom  we  find  bearing  this  title 
is  Andromachus,  physician  to  Nero,  and  inventor 
of  the  Theriaca  (Galen.  I.  c.  ;  Erotian.  Lex.  Voc. 
Hippocr.  Praef.)  :  but  it  is  not  known  whether  he 
had  at  the  same  time  any  sort  of  authority  over  the 
rest  of  the  profession.  In  fact,  the  history  of  the 
title  is  as  obscure  as  its  meaning,  and  it  is  chiefly 
by  means  of  the  laws  respecting  the  medical  pro- 
fession that  we  learn  the  rank  and  duties  attached 
to  it.  In  after  times  (as  was  stated  above)  the 
order  appears  to  have  been  divided,  and  we  find 
two  distinct  classes  of  archiatri,  viz.  those  of  the 
palace  and  those  of  the  people.  (Cod.  Theodos. 
xiii.  tit.  3  ;  De  Mcdicis  ct  Prqfessoribus.)  The 
archiatri  sancti  palatii  were  persons  of  high  rank, 
who  not  only  exercised  their  profession,  but  were 
judges  on  occasion  of  any  disputes  that  might  occur 
among  the  physicians  of  the  place.  They  had 
certain  privileges  granted  to  them,  e.  g.  they  were 
exempted  from  all  taxes,  as  were  also  their  wives 
and  children  ;  they  were  not  obliged  to  lodge 
soldiers  or  others  in  the  provinces  ;  they  could  not 
be  put  in  prison,  &c.  ;  for  though  these  privileges 
seem  at  first  to  have  been  common  to  all  physicians 
(Cod.  Just.  x.  tit.  52.  s.  6.  Medicos  et  maxime 
Archiatros),  yet  afterwards  they  were  confined  to 
the  archiatri  of  the  palace,  and  to  those  of  Romev 
When  they  obtained  their  dismissal  from  attend- 
ance on  the  emperor,  either  from  old  age  or  any 
other  cause,  they  retained  the  title  ex-archialri, 
or  ex-archiatris.  (Cod.  x.  tit.  52.  leg.  6.)  The 
archiatri  populares  were  established  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor,  and  each  city  was  to  be  provided  with 
five,  seven,  or  ten,  according  to  its  size.  (Dig. 
27.  tit.  1.  s.  6.)  Rome  had  fourteen,  besides  one 
for  the  vestal  virgins,  and  one  for  the  gymnasia. 
(Cod.  Theodos.  1.  c.)  They  were  paid  by  the  go- 
vernment, and  were  therefore  obliged  to  attend 
their  poor  patients  gratis  ;  but  were  allowed  to  re- 
ceive fees  from  the  rich.  (Cod.  Theodos.  I.  c.)  The 
archiatri   populares   were   not   appointed   by   the 

*  Just  as  in  England  the  President  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  is  (or  used  to  be)  ex-officio  phy 
sician  to  the  sovereign. 
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governors  of  the  provinces,  but  were  elected  by  the 
people  themselves.  (Dig.  SO.  tit  9.  s.  1.)  The 
office  appears  to  have  been  more  lucrative  than  that 
of  archiatri  sancti  palatii,  though  less  honourable. 
In  later  times,  we  find  in  Cassiodorus  (see  Meibom. 
Comment,  in  Cass.  Formul.  Archiatr.  Helmst.  1668) 
the  title  "  comes  archiatrorum,"  "  countof  the  arch- 
iatri," together  with  an  account  of  his  duties,  by 
which  it  appears  that  he  was  the  arbiter  and  judge 
of  all  disputes  and  difficulties,  and  ranked  among 
the  officers  of  the  empire  as  a  vicarius  or  duo:. 
(See  Le  Clerc,  and  Sprengel,  Hist,  de  la  Med. 
Further  information  on  the  subject  may  be  found 
in  several  works  referred  to  in  the  Oxford  edition 
of  Theophilus  De  Corp.  Hum.  Fair.  p.  275  ;  and 
in  Goldhorn,  De  Archiatris  Romanis  et  eorum  Ori- 
gine  risque  ad  finem  imperii  Romani  Occidentalism 
Lips.  1841.)  [W.A.G.] 

ARCHIMI'MUS.  [Mimus.] 
ARCHITECTU'RA  (apxtreKTOvta,  ctpx'T™- 
Tovurij),  in  its  widest  sense,  signifies  all  that  we 
understand  by  architecture,  and  by  civil  and  mili- 
tary engineering :  in  its  more  restricted  meaning,  it 
is  the  science  of  building  according  to  the  laws  of 
proportion  and  the  principles  of  beauty.  In  the 
former  sense,  it  has  its  foundation  in  necessity :  in 
the  latter,  upon  art  taking  occasion  from  necessity. 
The  hut  of  a  savage  is  not,  properly  speaking,  a 
work  of  architecture;  neither,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  a  building  in  which  different  and  incongruous 
styles  are  exhibited  side  by  side.  An  architectural 
construction,  in  the  artistic  sense,  must  possess  not 
only  utility,  but  beauty,  and  also  unity :  it  must  be 
suggestive  of  some  idea,  and  referable  to  some 
model. 

The  architecture  of  every  people  is  not  only  a 
most  interesting  branch  of  its  antiquities,  but  also 
a  most  important  feature  in  its  history ;  as  it  forms 
one  of  the  most  durable  and  most  intelligible  evi- 
dences of  advancement  in  civilization.  If  the 
Greek  and  Roman  literature  and  history  had  been 
a  blank,  what  ideas  of  their  knowledge,  and  power, 
ind  social  condition  would  their  monuments  have 
still  suggested  to  us !  What  a  store  of  such  ideas 
is  even  now  being  developed  from  the  monuments 
of  Asia,  Egypt,  and  America  ! 

The  object  of  the  present  article  is  to  give  a  very 
compendious  account  of  the  history  and  principles 
of  the  art,  as  practised  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
The  details  of  the  subject  will  be,  for  the  most 
part,  referred  to  their  separate  and  proper  heads. 
The  lives  of  the  architects  will  be  found  in  the 
Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Mythology  and 
Biography. 

It  is  well  observed  by  Stieglitz  that  architecture 
has  its  origin  in  nature  and  religion.  The  neces- 
sity for  a  habitation,  and  the  attempt  to  adorn  those 
habitations  which  were  intended  for  the  gods,  are 
the  two  causes  from  which  the  art  derives  its  ex- 
istence. In  early  times  we  have  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  much  attention  was  paid  to  domestic 
architecture,  but  we  have  much  evidence  to  the 
contrary.  The  resources  of  the  art  were  lavished 
upon  the  temples  of  the  gods  ;  and  hence  the 
greater  part  of  the  history  of  Grecian  architecture 
is  inseparably  connected  with  that  of  the  temple, 
and  bos  its  proper  place  under  Templum,  and  the 
subordinate  headings,  such  as  Columna,  under 
which  heads  also  the  different  orders  are  described. 
But,  though  the  first  rise  of  architecture,  as  a 
line  art,  is  connected  with  the  temple,  yet,  viewed 
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as  the  science  of  construction,  it  must  have  been 
employed,  even  earlier,  for  other  purposes,  such  as 
the  erection  of  fortifications,  palaces,  treasuries,  and 
other  works  of  utility.  Accordingly,  it  is  the 
general  opinion  of  antiquaries,  that  the  very  earliest 
edifices,  of  which  we  have  any  remains,  are  the  so- 
called  Cyclopean  works,  in  which  we  see  huge 
unsquared  blocks  of  stone  built  together  in  the  best 
way  that  their  shapes  would  allow ;  although  it 
can  be  proved,  in  some  instances,  that  the  rudenesB 
of  this  sort  of  work  is  no  sufficient  proof  of  its  very 
early  date,  for  that  it  was  adopted,  not  from  want 
of  skill,  but  on  account  of  the  object  of  the  work, 
and  the  nature  of  the  materials  employed.  (Biui- 
bury,  On  Cyclopean  Remains  in  Central  Italy,  in  the 
Classical  M useum,  vol.  ii.)  [Murus.]  The  account 
of  the  early  palaces  cannot  well  be  separated  from 
that  of  domestic  architecture  in  general,  and  is 
therefore  given  under  Domus  ;  that  of  erections  in- 
tended, or  supposed  to  be  intended,  for  treasuries, 
will  be  found  under  Thesaurus. 

In  addition  to  these,  however,  there  are  other 
purposes,  for  which  architecture,  still  using  the 
term  in  its  lower  sense,  would  be  required  in  a 
very  early  stage  of  political  society  ;  such  as  the 
general  arrangement  of  cities,  the  provision  of 
a  place  for  the  transaction  of  public  business, 
with  the  necessary  edifices  appertaining  to  it 
[Agora,  Forum],  and  the  whole  class  of  works 
which  we  embrace  under  the  head  of  civil  en- 
gineering, such  as  those  for  drainage  [Cloaca, 
Emissarius],  for  communication  [Via,  Pons], 
and  for  the  supply  of  water  [Aquaeductus].  The 
nature  of  these  several  works  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  and  the  periods  of  their  development, 
are  described  under  the  several  articles.  Almost 
equally  necessary  are  places  devoted  to  public  ex- 
ercise, health,  and  amusement,  Gymnasium,  Sta- 
dium, Hippodromus,  Circus,  Balneum,  Thea- 
trum,  Amphitheatrum.  Lastly,  the  skill  of 
the  architect  has  been  from  the  earliest  times  em- 
ployed to  preserve  the  memory  of  departed  men 
and  past  events  ;  and  hence  we  have  the  various 
works  of  monumental  and  triumphal  architecture, 
which  are  described  under  the  heads  Funus, 
Arcus,  Columna. 

The  materials  employed  by  the  architect  were 
marble  or  stone,  wood,  and  various  kinds  of  earth, 
possessing  the  property  of  being  plastic  while  moist 
and  hardening  in  drying,  with  cement  and  metal 
clamps  for  fastenings :  the  various  metals  were  also 
extensively  used  in  the  way  of  ornament.  The  de- 
tails of  this  branch  of  the  subject  are  given  in  the 
descriptions  of  the  several  kinds  of  building. 

The  principles  of  architectural  science  are  utility, 
proportion,  and  the  imitation  of  nature.  The  first 
requisite  is  that  every  detail  of  a  building  should 
be  subordinate  to  its  general  purpose.  Next,  the 
form  of  the  whole  and  of  its  parts  must  be  derived 
from  simple  geometrical  figures ;  namely,  the  straight 
line,  the  plane  surface,  and  regular  or  symmetrical 
rectilinear  figures,  as  the  equilateral  or  isosceles 
triangle,  the  square  or  rectangle,  and  the  regular 
polygons  ;  symmetrical  curves,  as  the  circle  and 
ellipse  ;  and  the  solids  arising  out  of  these  various 
figures,  such  as  the  cube,  the  pyramid,  the  cylinder, 
the  cone,  the  hemisphere,  &c.  Lastly,  the  orna- 
ments, by  which  these  forms  are  relieved  and 
beautified,  must  all  be  founded  either  on  geo- 
metrical forms  or  on  the  imitation  of  nature. 

To  this  outline  of  the  purposes  and  principles  ol 
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the  art,  it  only  remains  to  subjoin  a  brief  sketch  of 
its  history,  which  Hirt  and  Muller  divide  into  five 
periods :  the  first,  which  is  chiefly  mythical,  comes 
down  to  the  time  of  Cypselus,  01.  30,  b.  c.  660 
(Muller  brings  this  period  down  to  the  50th  Olym- 
piad, b.  c.  580)  :  the  second  period  comes  down  to 
the  termination  of  the  Persian  war,  01.  75.  2,  b.  c. 
478  (Muller  brings  it  down  to  01.  80,  b.  c.  460)  : 
the  third  is  the  brilliant  period  from  the  end  of  the 
Persian  war  to  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
01.  114,  B.C.  323  (Muller  closes  this  period  with 
the  death  of  Philip,  01.  1 11,  b.  c.  336)  :  the  fourth 
period  is  brought  down  by  Hirt  to  the  battle  of 
Actium,  b.  c.  31,  but  by  Muller  only  to  the 
Roman  conquest  of  Greece,  b.  c.  146;  the  latter 
division  has  the  convenience  of  marking  the  tran- 
sition from  Greek  to  Roman  architecture :  Hirt's 
fifth  period  is  that  of  the  Roman  empire,  down  to 
the  dedication  of  Constantinople,  a.  d.  330  ;  while 
Miiller's  fifth  period  embraces  the  whole  history  of 
Roman  architecture,  from  the  time  when  it  began 
to  imitate  the  Greek,  down  to  the  middle  ages, 
when  it  became  mingled  witli  the  Gothic :  Hirt's 
division  requires  us  to  draw  a  more  definite  line  of 
demarcation  than  is  possible,  between  the  Roman 
and  Byzantine  styles,  and  also  places  that  line  too 
early. 

The  characteristics  of  these  several  periods  will 
be  developed  under  the  articles  which  describe  the 
•  several  classes  of  buildings:  they  are  therefore 
noticed  in  this  place  with  the  utmost  possible 
brevity.  Our  information  respecting  the  first  period 
is  derived  from  the  Homeric  poems,  the  tradi- 
tions preserved  by  other  writers,  and  the  most 
ancient  monuments  of  Greece,  Central  Italy,  and 
the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  Strongly  fortified  cities, 
palaces,  and  treasuries,  are  the  chief  works  of 
the  earlier  part  of  this  period ;  and  to  it  may  be 
referred  most  of  the  so-called  Cyclopean  remains  ; 
while  the  era  of  the  Dorian  invasion  marks,  in 
all  probability,  the  commencement  of  the  Dorian 
style  of  temple  architecture.  The  principal  names 
of  artists  belonging  to  this  period  are  Daedalus, 
Euryalus,  Hyperbius,  Docius,  and  some  others.  In 
the  second  period  the  art  made  rapid  advances 
under  the  powerful  patronage  of  the  aristocracies 
in  some  cities,  as  at  Sparta,  and  of  the  tyrants  in 
others,  ias  Cypselus  at  Corinth,  Theagnes  at  Megara, 
Cleisthenes  at  Sicyon,  the  Peisistratids  at  Athens, 
and  Polycrates  at  Samos.  Architecture  now  as- 
sumed decidedly  the  character  of  a  fine  art,  and 
became  associated  with  the  sister  arts  of  sculpture 
and  painting,  which  are  essential  to  its  develop- 
ment. The  temples  of  particular  deities  were  en- 
riched and  adorned  by  presents,  such  as  those 
which  Croesus  sent  to  the  Pythian  Apollo.  Mag- 
nificent temples  sprung  up  in  all  the  principal 
Greek  cities  ;  and  while  the  Doric  order  was 
brought  almost,  if  not  quite,  to  perfection,  in  Greece 
Proper,  in  the  Doric  colonies  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
in  Central  Italy  and  Sicily,  the  Ionic  order  ap- 
peared, already  perfect  at  its  first  invention,  in  the 
great  temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus.  The  ruins 
still  existing  at  Paestum,  Syracuse,  Agrigentum, 
Selinus,  Aegina,  and  other  places,  are  imperishable 
monuments  of  this  period.  Nor  were  works  of 
utility  neglected,  as  we  see  in  the  fountain  of  the 
Peisistratids  at  Athens,  the  aqueduct  at  Samos 
[Aquaeductus],  the  sewers  {uirdvofioi)  and  baths 
{ieoKvfi€-i]dpa)  at  Agrigentum.  To  this  period  also 
belong  the  great  works  of  the  Roman  kings.     The 
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commencement  of  the  third  and  most  brilliant 
period  of  the  art  was  signalized  by  the  rebuilding 
of  Athens,  the  establishment  of  regular  principles 
for  the  laying  out  of  cities  by  Hippodamus  of  Mile- 
tus, and  the  great  works  of  the  age  of  Pericles,  by 
the  contemporaries  of  Pheidias,  at  Athens,  Eleusis, 
and  Olympia  ;  during  its  course  every  city  of 
Greece  and  her  colonies  was  adorned  with  splendid 
edifices  of  every  description  ;  and  its  termination 
is  marked  by  the  magnificent  works  of  Deinocrates 
and  his  contemporaries  at  Alexandria,  Antioch, 
and  other  cities.  The  first  part  of  the  fourth  pe- 
riod saw  the  extension  of  the  Greek  architecture 
over  the  countries  conquered  by  Alexander,  and, 
in  the  "West,  the  commencement  of  the  new  style, 
which  arose  from  the  imitation,  with  some  alter- 
ations, of  the  Greek  forms  by  Roman  architects, 
to  which  the  conquest  of  Greece  gave,  of  course, 
a  new  impulse.  By  the  time  of  Augustus,  Rom* 
was  adorned  with  every  kind  of  public  and  pri 
vate  edifice,  surrounded  by  villas,  and  furnisheo 
with  roads  and  aqueducts  ;  and  these  various 
erections  were  adorned  by  the  forms  of  Grecian 
art ;  but  already  Vitruvius  begins  to  complain  that 
the  purity  of  that  art  is  corrupted  by  the  intermix- 
ture of  heterogeneous  forms.  This  process  of  dete- 
rioration went  on  rapidly  during  the  fifth  period, 
though  combined  at  first  with  increasing  mag- 
nificence in  the  scale  and  number  of  the  buildings 
erected.  The  early  part  of  this  period  is  made  illus- 
trious by  the  numerous  works  of  Augustus,  and  his 
successors,  especially  the  Flavii,  Nerva,  Trajan, 
Hadrian,  and  the  Antonines,  at  Rome  and  in  the 
provinces  ;  but  from  the  time  of  the  Antonines  the 
decline  of  the  art  was  rapid  and  decided.  In  one 
department,  a  new  impulse  was  given  to  architec- 
ture by  the  rise  of  Christian  churches,  which  were 
generally  built  on  the  model  of  the  Roman  Basilica. 
One  of  the  most  splendid  specimens  of  Christian 
architecture  is  the  church  of  S.  Sophia  at  Constan- 
tinople, built  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  a.  d.  537, 
and  restored,  after  its  partial  destruction  by  an 
earthquake,  in  554.  But,  long  before  this  time, 
the  Greco-Roman  style  had  become  thoroughly 
corrupted,  and  that  new  style,  which  is  called  the 
Byzantine,  had  arisen  out  of  the  mixture  of  Roman 
architecture  with  ideas  derived  from  the  Northern 
nations.  It  is  beyond  our  limits  to  pursue  the 
history  of  this  and  later  styles  of  the  art. 

Of  the  ancient  writers,  from  whom  our  knowledge 
of  the  subject  is  derived,  the  most  important  is,  of 
course,  Vitruvius.  The  following  are  the  principal 
modern  works  on  the  general  subject :  —  Winckel- 
mann,  Anmerhungen  uber  die  Bauhmst  der  Alien, 
1762;  Stieglitz,  Arch'dologie  der  Bauhtnst,  1801, 
and  Gesclriclite  der  Baulcunst,1827  ;  Hirt,  Bauhunst 
nock  den  Grunds'dtzen  der  Alien,  1809,  and  Ges- 
chicJite der  Bauhmst  bei  den  Alien,  1821;  Muller, 
Handbuch  der  Arcli'dohgie  der  Kunst,  1825  ;  the 
various  works  of  travels,  topography,  and  anti- 
quities, such  as  those  of  Stuart,  Chandler,  Clarke, 
Dodwell,  &c,  all  the  most  important  of  which 
will  be  found  cited  by  the  authorities  referred  to  ; 
and,  for  Central  Italy,  Miiller's  Etrusker,  and 
Abeken's  Mittelitalien  vor  der  Romiscclten  Ilerr- 
schaft.  [P.  S.J 

ARCHITHEO'RUS.     [Delia.] 

ARCHON  0.px<»v).  The  government  of 
Athens  appears  to  have  gone  through  the  cycle  of 
changes,  which  ancient  history  records  as  the  lot  of 
many  other  states.    It  began  with  monarchy  ;  and 
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after  passing  through  a  dynasty  *  and  aristocracy, 
ended  in  democracy.  Of  the  kings  of  Athens,  con- 
sidered as  the  capital  of  Attica,  Theseus  may 
be  said  to  have  been  the  first ;  for  to  him 
whether  as  a  real  individual  or  a  representative 
of  a  certain  period,  is  attributed  the  union  of  the 
different  and  independent  states  of  Attica  under 
one  head.  (Thuc.  ii.  15.)  The  last  was  Codrus  ; 
in  acknowledgment  of  whose  patriotism  in 
meeting  death  for  his  country,  the  Athenians 
are  said  to  have  determined  that  no  one  should 
succeed  him  with  the  title  of  fSaffi\ebs,  or  king. 
It  seems,  however,  equally  probable,  that  it  was 
the  nobles  who  availed  themselves  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  their  own  interests,  by  abolish- 
ing the  kingly  power  for  another,  the  possessors  of 
which  they  called  &pxovres,  or  rulers.  These  for 
some  time  continued  to  be,  like  the  kings  of  the 
house  of  Codrus,  appointed  for  life :  still  an  impor- 
tant point  was  gained  by  the  nobles,  the  office 
being  made  uTreiidvvos,  or  accountable  (Paus.  iv.  5. 
§  4  ;  Dem.  c.  Neaer.  p.  1370  ;  Aristot.  Polit.  ii. 
9  ;  Bockh,  Pub.  Earn,  of  Atliens,  vol.  ii.  p.  27. 
1st  ed.),  which  of  course  implies  that  the  nobility 
had  some  control  over  it ;  and  perhaps,  like  the 
barons  of  the  feudal  ages,  they  exercised  the  power 
of  deposition. 

This  state  of  things  lasted  for  twelve  reigns  of 
archons.  The  next  step  was  to  limit  the  continu- 
ance of  the  office  to  ten  years,  still  confining  it  to 
the  Medontidae,  or  house  of  Codrus,  so  as  to  esta- 
blish what  the  Greeks  called  a  dynasty,  till  the 
archonship  of  Eryxias,  the  last  archon  of  that  family 
elected  as  such,  and  the  seventh  decennial  archon. 
(Clinton,  F.  H.,  vol.  i.  p.  182.)  At  the  end  of  his 
ten  years  (b.  c.  684),  a  much  greater  change  took 
place  :  the  archonship  was  made  annual,  and  its 
various  duties  divided  among  a  college  of  nine, 
chosen  by  suffrage  (x^poTovta)  from  the  Eupa- 
tridae,  or  Patricians,  and  no  longer  elected  from  the 
Medontidae  exclusively.  This  arrangement  con- 
tinued till  the  timocracy  established  by  Solon,  who 
made  the  qualification  for  office  depend  not  on 
birth,  but  property,  still  retaining  the  election  by 
suffrage,  and,  according  to  Plutarch,  so  far  im- 
pairing the  authority  of  the  archons  and  other 
magistrates,  as  to  legalise  an  appeal  from  them 
to  the  courts  of  justice  instituted  by  himself. 
(wOo"a  Tats  apx&?s  era^e  Kplveiv,  dfioius  iwX  ivepl 
eneivuv  els  to  dtKaffriiploy  e<peffeis  eScortey, 
Plut.  Solon.  18.)  The  election  by  lot  is  believed 
to  have  been  introduced  by  Cleisthenes  (b.  c. 
S08  ;  Herod,  vi.  109)  ;  for  we  find  this  practice 
existing  shortly  after  his  time ;  and  Aristotle 
(Polit.  ii.  9)  expressly  states  that  Solon  made  no 
alteration  in  the  a'lpeais,  or  mode  of  election,  but 
only  in  the  qualification  for  office.  If,  however, 
there  be  no  interpolation  in  the  oath  of  the 
Heliasts  (Dem.  c.  Timoor.  p.  747),  we  are  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  election  by  lot  was 
as  old  as  the  time  of  Solon ;  but  the  authority 
of  Aristotle  and  other  evidence  strongly  incline 
us  to  some  such  supposition,  or  rather  leave 
no  doubt  of  its  necessity.  The  last  change  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  made  by  Aristeides  (Tpiupei 
^(pifffia  tcoivty  efocu  rty  ire\iTetav,  Kal  robs  &pxov- 
ras  ii;  'AQiji/aicov  ir&vTwv  alpeiadcu,  Plut.  Arht. 
22),  who,  after  the  battle  of  Plataea  (b.  c.  479), 

*  By  this  is  meant  that  the  supreme  power,  though 
not  monarchical,  was  confined  to  one  family. 
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abolished  the  property  qualification,  throwing  open 
the  archonship  and  other  magistracies  to  all  the  citi- 
zens, that  is,  to  the  Thetes,  as  well  as  the  other 
classes,  the  former  of  whom  were  not  allowed  bj 
Solon's  laws  to  hold  any  magistracy  at  all ;  in  con- 
formity with  which,  we  find  that,  even  in  the  time 
of  Aristeides,  the  archons  were  chosen  by  lot  from 
the  wealthiest  class  of  citizens  (fit  irei/TdKocrio. 
yue'SijUi/oi,  Plut.  Arist.  ad  init.). 

Still,  after  the  removal  of  the  old  restrictions, 
some  security  was  left  to  insure  respectability; 
for,  previously  to  an  archon  entering  on  office,  he 
underwent  an  examination  called  the  aprffcouns 
(Pollux,  viii.  85  ;  Deinar.  c.  Aristog.  p.  107  ;  Tois 
evvea  &pxovTas  avaKptvere  el  yoveas  e5  iroiovfftii, 
Dem.  c.  Eubul.  p.  1320),  as  to  his  being  a  legi-  ■ 
timate  and  a  good  citizen,  a  good  son,  and  qualified 
in  point  of  property :  el  to  ri/tTj/utt  iarw  aiirQ  • 
was  the  question  put.  Now,  there  are  (Scho- 
mann,  De  Comitiis,  p.  312.  ;  Bockh,  vol.  ii.  p.  277) 
strong  reasons  for  supposing  that  this  form  of  ex- 
amination continued  even  after  the  time  of  Ari- 
steides ;  and  if  so,  it  would  follow  that  the  right 
in  question  was  not  given  to  the  Thetes  pro- 
miscuously, but  only  to  such  as  possessed  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  property.  But  even  if  it  were  so, 
it  is  admitted  that  this  latter  limitation  soon  be- 
came obsolete  ;  for  we  read  in  Lysias  ("tirep  toE 
'ASvvoltov,  p.  169),  that  a  needy  old  man,  so 
poor  as  to  receive  a  state  allowance,  was  not  dis- 
qualified from  being  archon  by  his  indigence,  but 
only  by  bodily  infirmity  ;  freedom  from  all  such 
defects  being  required  for  the  office,  as  it  was  in 
some  respects  of  a  sacred  character.  Yet,  even  after 
passing  a  satisfactory  Iw&icpuris,  each  of  the  archons, 
in  common  with  othei  magistrates,  was  liable  to 
be  deposed,  on  complaint  of  misconduct  made  be- 
fore the  people,  at  the  first  regular  assembly  in  each 
prytany.  On  such  an  occasion,  the  evixetpo- 
rovia,  as  it  was  called,  took  place  ;  and  we 
read  (Dem.  c.  Tlieocrin.  p.  1330  ;  Pollux,  viii.  95  j 
Harp,  in  Kvpia  'EkkXtjo-ib)  that,  in  one  case,  the 
whole  body  of  ©eff/iofleVoi  was  deprived  of  office 
(hrexeiporoviiBij),  for  the  misbehaviour  of  one  of 
their  body:  they  were,  however,  reinstated,  on 
promise  of  better  conduct  for  the  future. 

With  respect  to  the  later  ages  of  Athenian 
history,  we  learn  from  Strabo  (ix.  1),  that  even 
in  his  day,  the  Romans  allowed  the  freedom 
of  Athens  ;  and  we  may  conclude  that  the  Athe- 
nians would  fondly  cling  to  a  name  and  office 
associated  with  some  of  their  most  cherished 
remembrances.  That  the  archonship,  however, 
though  still  in  existence,  was  merely  honorary,  we 
might  expect  from  the  analogy  of  the  consulate  at 
Rome  ;  and,  indeed,  we  learn  that  it  was  some- 
times filled  by  strangers,  as  Hadrian  and  Plutarch. 
Such,  moreover,  was  the  democratical  tendency  of 
the  assembly  and  courts  of  justice  established 
by  Solon,  that,  even  in  earlier  times,  the  archons 
had  lost  the  great  political  power  which  they  at 
one  time  possessed  (Thuc.  i.  126),  and  that,  too, 
after  the  division  of  their  functions  amongst  nine. 
They  became,  in  fact,  not  as  of  old,  directors  of  the 
government ;  but  merely  municipal  magistrates, 
exercising  functions  and  bearing  titles  which  we 
will  proceed  to  describe. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  the  duties  of  the 
single  archon  were  shared  by  a  college  of  nine. 
The  first  or  president  of  this  body  was  called 
&  &pX">v,  by  way  of  pre-eminence  ;  and  sometime) 
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b  iwaovvfios  #pxw,/  ^'om  *ne  year  heing  distinguished 
by  and  registered  in  his  name.  The  second  was 
styled  6  /SatnAeiis,  or  the  king  archon  ;  the  third, 
6  TroXcfiapxos,  or  commander-in-chief  ;  the  remain- 
ing six,  oi  i&efffiodeTai,  or  legislators.  As  regards  the 
duties  of  the  archons,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
distinguish  what  belonged  to  them  individually 
and  what  collectively.  It  seems,  however,  that  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  judicial  functions  of 
the  ancient  kings  devolved  upon  the  Archon  Epo- 
nymus, who  was  also  constituted  a  sort  of  state 
protector  of  those  who  were  unable  to  defend  them- 
selves. (Dem.  c.  Maear,  N6fios,  p.  1076  ;  Pollux, 
viii.  89.)  Thus  he  had  to  superintend  orphans 
and  their  estates,  heiresses,  families  losing  their 
representatives  (oIkoi  ol  e^pTf/iovfievot),  widows 
left  pregnant,  and  to  see  that  they  were  not 
wronged  in  any  way.  Should  any  one  do  so,  he 
was  empowered  to  inflict  a  fine  of  a  certain 
amount,  or  to  bring  the  parties  to  trial.  Heiresses, 
indeed,  seem  to  have  been  under  his  peculiar 
care;  for  we  read  (Dem.  c.  Macar.  p.  1069), 
that  he  could  compel  the  next  of  kin  either  to 
marry  a  poor  heiress  himself  even  though  she  were 
of  a  lower  class,  or  to  portion  her  in  marriage  to 
another.  Again  we  find  (Id.  p.  1055  ;  Pollux, 
viii.  62)  that,  when  a  person  claimed  an  inhe- 
ritance or  heiress  adjudged  to  others,  he  sum- 
moned the  party  in  possession  before  the  archon 
eponymus  ('EinStKatrfa)  who  brought  the  case  into 
court,  and  made  arrangements  for  trying  the  suit. 
We  must,  however,  bear  in  mind  that  this  autho- 
rity was  only  exercised  in  cases  where  the  parties 
were  citizens,  the  polemarch  having  corresponding 
duties  when  the  heiress  was  an  alien.  It  must  also 
be  understood  that,  except  in  very  few  cases,  the 
archons  did  not  decide  themselves,  but  merely 
brought  the  causes  into  court,  and  cast  lots  for  the 
dicasts  who  were  to  try  the  issue.  (Dem.  c. 
Steph.  ii.  p.  1136.)  Another  duty  of  the  archons 
was  to  receive  elffaryyeXiai  (Harpocr.  s.  v.),  or  in- 
formations against  individuals  who  had  wronged 
heiresses,  children  who  had  maltreated  their  parents, 
guardians  who  had  neglected  or  defrauded  their 
wards.  (Kdnoxris  £iriK\'hpovi  yoveajy,  bpcpav&v. 
Dem.  e.  Macar.  p.  1069  ;  Schomann,  p.  181.)  In- 
formations of  another  kind,  the  %v8ei£ts  and  (pdo-ts, 
were  also  laid  before  the  eponymus,  though  De- 
mosthenes (c.  Timocr.  p.  707)  assigned  the  former 
to  the  thesmothetae.  (Endeixis.)  The  last  office 
of  the  archon  which  we  shall  mention  was  of  a 
sacred  character  ;  we  allude  to  his  superintendence 
of  the  greater  Dionysia  and  the  Thargelia,  the 
latter  celebrated  in  honour  of  Apollo  and  Artemis. 
(Pollux,  viii.  89.) 

The  functions  of  the  &a<ri\ev$9  or  King  Archon, 
were  almost  all  connected  with  religion :  his  dis- 
tinguishing title  shows  that  he  was  considered  a 
representative  of  the  old  kings  in  their  capacity  of 
high  priest,  as  the  Rex  Sacrificulus  was  at  Rome. 
Thus  he  presided  at  the  Lenaean,  or  older  Dionysia; 
superintended  the  mysteries  and  the  games  called 
\afiiraB7)tf>opiat,  and  had  to  offer  up  sacrifices  and 
prayers  in  the  Eleusinium,  both  at  Athens  and 
Eleusis.  Moreover,  indictments  for  impiety,  and 
controversies  about  the  priesthood,  were  laid  before 
him  ;  and,  in  cases  of  murder,  he  brought  the  trial 
into  the  court  of  the  Areiopagus,  and  voted  with  its 
members.  His  wife,  also,  who  was  called  patri- 
Kurffa  or  fiaffiKivva,  had  to  offer  certain  sacrifices, 
and  therefore  it  was  required  that  she  should  be  a 
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citizen  of  pure  blood,  without  stain  or  blemish. 
His  court  was  held  in  what  was  called  7]  tov 
&a<rt\4a}s  ffrod.  (Dem.  c.  Lacr.  p.  940  ;  c.  An- 
drot.  p.  601  ;  c.  Neaer.  p.  1370  ;  Lysias,  c.  Andoc. 
p.  103,  where  the  duties  are  enumerated  ;  Elmsley, 
Ad  Aristoph.Achar.  1143, et  Scholia;  Harpocr.  s.v. 
^irifieXriT^s  rwv  fivo-T-qpicav  ;  Plato,  Euthyphr. 
ad  init.  et  TJieaet.  ad  fin.  ;  Pollux,  viii.  90.) 

The  Polemarch  was  originally,  as  his  name  de- 
notes, the  commander-in-chief  (Herod,  vi.  109, 
111  ;  Pollux,  viii.  91)  ;  and  we  find  him  dis- 
charging military  duties  as  late  as  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  in  conjunction  with  the  ten  crpar-qyoi : 
he  there  took,  like  the  kings  of  old,  the  command  of 
the  right  wing  of  the  army.  This,  however,  seems  to 
be  the  last  occasion  on  record  of  this  magistrate  ap- 
pointed by  lot,  being  invested  with  such  important 
functions  ;  and  in  after  ages  we  find  that  his 
duties  ceased  to  be  military,  having  been  in  a  great 
measure  transferred  to  the  protection  and  superin- 
tendence of  the  resident  aliens,  so  that  he  resembled 
in  many  respects  the  praetor  peregrinus  at  Rome.  In 
fact,  we  learn  from  Aristotle,  in  his  "  Constitution  of 
Athens,"  that  the  polemarch  stood  in  the  same 
relation  to  foreigners  as  the  archon  to  citizens. 
(Demosth.  c.  Lacr.  p.  940  ;  Arist.  apud  Harpocr. 
s.  v. ;  Pollux,  viii.  91,  92.)  Thus,  all  actions  affect- 
ing aliens,  the  isoteles  and  proxeni,  were  brought 
before  him  previously  to  trial ;  as,  for  instance, 
the  SIkti  cLTrpoa-Tao-iov  against  a  foreigner,  for 
living  in  Athens  without  a  patron  ;  so  was  also 
the  SIktj  airoo'Tao'Lov  against  a  slave  who  failed  in 
his  duty  to  the  master  who  had  freed  him.  More- 
over, it  was  the  polemarch's  duty  to  offer  the 
yearly  sacrifice  to  Artemis,  in  commemoration  of 
the  vow  made  by  Callimachus,  at  Marathon,  and 
to  arrange  the  funeral  games  in  honour  of  those 
who  fell  in  war.  These  three  archons,  the 
iir&vvfios,  j8a(Ti\eus,  and  Tro^fiapxos,  were  each 
allowed  two  assessors  to  assist  them  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties. 

The  Tliesmoiltetae  were  extensively  connected 
with  the  administration  of  justice,  and  appear  to 
have  been  called  legislators  (Thirlwall,  Hist,  of 
Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  17),  because  in  the  absence  of  a 
written  code,  they  might  be  said  to  make  laws,  or 
beo-fxoi,  in  the  ancient  language  of  Athens, 
though  in  reality  they  only  declared  and  ex- 
plained them.  They  were  required  to  review, 
every  year,  the  whole  body  of  laws,  that  they 
might  detect  any  inconsistencies  or  superfluities, 
and  discover  whether  any  laws  which  were  abro- 
gated were  in  the  public  records  amongst  the  rest. 
(Aeschin.  c.  Ctesiph.  p.  59.)  Their  report  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  people,  who  referred  the  necessary 
alterations  to  a  legislative  committee  chosen  for 
the  purpose,  and  called  vofioderat. 

The  chief  part  of  the  duties  of  the  thesmothetae 
consisted  m  receiving  informations,  and  bringing 
cases  to  trial  in  the  courts  of  law,  of  the  days  of 
sitting  in  which  they  gave  public  notice.  (Pollux, 
viii.  87,  88.)  They  did  not  try  them  themselves  ; 
but  seem  to  have  constituted  a  sort  of  grand  jury, 
or  inquest.  Thus  they  received  ivSel^eis  against 
parties  who  had  not  paid  their  fines,  or  owed  any 
money  to  the  state  ;  and  in  default  of  bringing 
the  former  parties  to  trial,  they  lost  their  right  of 
going  up  to  the  Areiopagus  at  the  end  of  their  year 
of  office.  (Dem.  c.  Meid.  p.  529  ;  c.  Macar.  p. 
1075  ;  c.  Timocr.  707;  Bockh,  vol.  i.  p.59,  vol.  ii. 
p.  72.)     Again,  indictments  for  personal    injuries 
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(v€peecs  ypcKpat)  were  laid  before  them,  as  well  as 
informations  against  olive  growers,  for  rooting  up 
more  trees  than  was  allowed  to  each  proprietor 
by  law.  So,  too,  were  the  indictments  for  bribing 
the  Heliaea,  or  any  of  the  courts  of  justice  at 
Athens,  or  the  senate,  or  forming  clubs  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  democracy,  and  against  retained 
advocates  (ffvvfjyopoi)  who  took  bribes  either  in 
public  or  private  causes.  Again,  an  information 
was  laid  before  them  if  a  foreigner  cohabited  with 
a  citizen,  or  a  man  gave  in  marriage  as  his  own 
daughter  the  child  of  another,  or  confined  as  an 
adulterer  one  who  was  not  so.  They  also  had  to 
refer  informations  (sitrayyeKicu)  to  the  people  ; 
and  where  an  information  had  been  laid  before  the 
senate,  and  a  condemnation  ensued,  it  was  their 
duty  to  bring  the  judgment  into  the  courts  of 
justice  for  confirrnation  or  revision.  (Dem.  c.  Steph. 
ii.  p.  1137  ;  c.  Neaer.  pp.  1351,  1363,  1368, 
e.  Timocr.  p.  720  ;  Pollux,  viii.  88  ;  Bbckh,  vol.  i. 
pp.259,  317.) 

A  different  office  of  theirs  was  to  draw  up  and 
ratify  the  avfx€o\a,  or  agreements,  with  foreign 
states,  settling  the  terms  on  which  their  citizens 
should  sue  and  be  sued  by  the  citizens  of  Athens. 
In  their  collective  capacity,  the  archons  are  said  to 
have  had  the  power  of  death  in  case  an  exile  re- 
turned to  an  interdicted  place :  they  also  superin- 
tended the  iirtxetpoTovia  of  the  magistrates,  held 
every  prytany  (iirtptoTaxn  et  5o/cei  KaKws  &px*w), 
and  brought  to  trial  those  whom  the  people  de- 
posed, if  an  action  or  indictment  were  the  con- 
sequence of  it.  Moreover,  they  allotted  the  dicasts 
or  jurymen,  and  probably  presided  at  the  annual 
election  of  the  strategi  and  other  military  officers. 
(Pollux, viii.  87, 88 ;  Harpocr.s.  v.  Karax^poroyla: 
Schomann,  p.  231  ;  Dem.  c.  Aris.  p.  630.) 

"We  may  here  remark,  that  it  is  necessary 
to  be  cautious  in  our  interpretation  of  the  words 
apX'h  an(i  &pxovre$,  since  in  the  Attic  orators 
they  have  a  double  meaning,  sometimes  refer- 
ring to  the  archons  peculiarly  so  called,  and 
sometimes  to  any  other  magistracy.  Thus  in 
Isaeus  {De  Chonymi  ffaered.)  we  might  on  a 
cursory  perusal  infer,  that  when  a  testator  left 
his  property  away  from  his  heir-at-law,  by  what 
was  technically  called  a  $6crts  (Harpocr.  s.  v. ; 
Isaeus,  Trepl  khd)pa)v\  the  archon  took  the  original 
will  into  custody,  and  was  required  to  be  present 
at  the  making  of  any  addition  or  codicil  to  it.  A 
more  accurate  observation  proves  that  by  efs  twv 
apx&vriav  is  meant  one  of  the  a.aTvv6fj.ot,  who 
formed  a  magistracy  («px^)  as  well  as  the  nine 
archons. 

A  few  words  will  suffice  for  the  privileges  and 
honours  of  the  archons.  The  greatest  of  the  former 
was  the  exemption  from  the  trierarchies  —  a  boon 
not  allowed  even  to  the  successors  of  Harmodius 
and  Aristogeiton.  As  a  mark  of  their  office,  they 
wore  a  chaplet  or  crown  of  myrtle  ;  and  if  any 
one  struck  or  abused  one  of  the  ttiesraothetae  or 
the  archon,  when  wearing  this  badge  of  office,  he 
became  frn^uoy,  or  infamous  in  the  fullest  extent, 
thereby  losing  his  civic  rights.  (Biickh,  vol.  ii. 
p.  322  ;  Dem.  c.  Lept.  pp.  462,  464,  465,  c.  Moid. 
p.  524  ;  Pollux,  viii.  86.)  The  archons,  at  the  close 
of  their  year  of  service,  were  admitted  among  the 
members  of  the  Areiopagus.      [Areiopagus.] 

The  Archon  Eponymus  being  an  ;inmi;;l  magis- 
trate at  Athens,  like  the  consul  at  Rome,  it  is 
manifest  that  a  correct  list  of  the  archons   is   an 
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important  element  in  the  determination  of  Athe- 
nian chronology.  Now  from  Creon  (b.  c.  684),  the 
first  annual  archon,  to  Coinias  (b.  c.  560),  we  have 
the  names  of  about  twenty-four.  From  b.  c.  560 
to  the  invasion  of  Xerxes  (b.  c.  480),  the  nameB 
and  years  of  about  twenty-four  more  have  been 
determined.  From  b.  c.  480  to  292,  Diodorus  and 
Dionysius  Halicarnassus  furnish  an  almost  un- 
broken succession  for  a  period  of  nearly  200  years. 
The  names,  so  far  as  they  are  known,  are  given  by 
Clinton  (F.  If.),  who  remarks  that  the  compiler 
of  the  Parian  marbles  places  the  annual  archons  one 
year  too  high  respectively.  He  also  states  (vol.  ii. 
p.  12)  that  the  best  list  is  that  of  Corsini,  whe 
however  is  surpassed  by  Wesseling  within  the  period 
embraced  by  tbe  remains  of  Diodorus.  [R.W.] 
ARCHO'NES  (apx^vvs).  [Telones.] 
ARCIFI'NIUS  AGER.  [Agbr.] 
ARCUS  (also  fornix,  Virg.  Aen.  vi.  631  ;  Cic. 
in  Verr.  i.  7  ;  Ka^apa),  an  arch.  It  is  possible  to 
give  an  arched  form  to  the  covering  of  any  opening 
by  placing  horizontal  courses  of  stones  projecting 
over  one  another,  from  both  sides  of  the  opening, 
till  they  meet  at  top,  and  then  cutting  the  ends  of 
the  projecting  stones  to  a  regular  curve,  as  shown 
below.  This  form  is  found  in  the  most  ancient 
architecture  of  nearly  all  nations,  but  it  does  not 
constitute  a  true  arch.  A  true  arch  is  formed  of 
a  series  of  wedge-like  stones,  or  of  bricks,  support- 
ing each  other,  and  all  bound  firmly  together  by 
their  mutual  pressure. 

It  would  seem  that  the  arch,  as  thus  defined, 
and  as  used  by  the  Romans,  was  not  known  to  the 
Greeks  in  the  early  periods  of  their  history,  other- 
wise a  language  so  copious  as  theirs,  and  of  such 
ready  application,  would  not  have  wanted  a  name 
properly  Greek  by  which  to  distinguish  it.  But 
the  constructive  principle,  by  which  an  arch  is 
made  to  hold  together,  and  to  afford  a  solid  re- 
sistance against  the  pressure  upon  its  circumference, 
was  known  to  them  even  previously  to  the  Trojan 
war,  and  its  use  is  exemplified  in  two  of  the 
earliest  buildings  now  remaining  —  the  chamber 
built  at  Orchomenus,  by  Minyas,  king  of  Boeotia, 
described  by  Pausanias  (ix.  38),  and  the  treasury 
of  Atreus  at  Mycenae.  (Pans.  ii.  16.)  Both 
these  works  are  constructed  under  ground,  and 
each  of  them  consists  of  a  circular  chamber  formed 
by  regular  courses  of  stones  laid  horizontally  over 
each  other,  each  course  projecting  towards  the  in- 
terior, and  beyond  the  one  below  it,  till  they  meet 
in  an  apex  over  the  centre,  which  was  capped  by  a 
large  stone,  and  thus  resembled  the  inside  of  a 
dome.  Each  of  the  horizontal  courses  of  stones 
formed  a  perfect  circle,  or  two  semicircular  arches 
joined  together,  as  the  subjoined  plan  of  one  of 
these  courses  will  render  evident. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  innermost  end  of 
each  stone  is  bevelled  off  into  the  shape  of  a  wedge, 
the  apex  of  which,  if  continued,  would  meet  in  the 
centre  of  the  circle,  as  is  done  in  forming  an  arch ; 
while  the  outer  ends  against  the  earth  are  left  rough, 
and  their  interstices  filled  up  with  small  irregular- 
shaped  stones,  the  immense  size  of  the  principal 
stones  rendering  it  unnecessary  to  continue  the 
sectional  cutting  throughout  their  whole  length. 
Indeed,  if  these  chambers  had  been  constructed 
upon  any  other  principle,  it  is  clear  that  the  pres- 
sure of  earth  all  around  them  would  have  caused 
them  to  collapse.  The  method  of  construction 
here  described  was  communicated   to   the  writer 
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of  the  present  article  by  the  late  Sir  William 
Gell.  Thus  it  seems  that  the  Greeks  did  under- 
stand the  constructive  principle  upon  which  arches 
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are  formed,  even  in  the  earliest  times  ;  although 
it  did  not  occur  to  them  to  divide  the  circle  by  a 
diameter,  and  set  the  half  of  it  upright  to  bear  a 
superincumbent  weight.  But  they  made  use  of  a 
contrivance  even  before  the  Trojan  war,  by  which 
they  were  enabled  to  gain  all  the  advantages  of  our 
archway  in  making  corridors,  or  hollow  galleries, 
and  which  in  appearance  resembled  the  pointed 
arch,  such  as  is  now  termed  Gothic.  This  was 
effected  by  cutting  away  the  superincumbent  stones 
in  the  manner  already  described,  at  an  angle  of 
about  45°  with  the  horizon.  The  mode  of  con- 
struction and  appearance  of  such  arches  is  repre- 
sented in  the  annexed  drawing  of  the  walls  of 
Tiryns,  copied  from  Sir  William  Gell's  Argolis. 
The  gate  of  Signia  (Segni)  in  Latium  exhibits  a 
similar  example. 


The  principle  of  the  true  arch  seems  to  have 
been  known  to  the  Romans  from  the  earliest 
period :  it  is  used  in  the  Cloaca  Maxima.  It  is 
most  probably  an  Etruscan  invention.  The  use  of 
it  constitutes  one  leading  distinction  between 
Greek  and  Roman  architecture,  for  by  its  applica- 
tion the  Romans  were  enabled  to  execute  works 
of  for  bolder  construction  than  those  of  the  Greeks 


—  to  erect  bridges  and  aqueducts,  and  the  most 
durable  and  massive  structures  of  brick.  The 
Romans,  however,  never  used  any  other  form  of 
arch  than  the  semicircle.  [A.  R.J 

ARCUS  TRIUMPHA'LIS  (a  triumphal  arch), 
was  a  structure  peculiar  to  the  Romans,  among 
whom  it  seems  to  have  taken  its  origin  from  the 
Porta  Triumphcdis,  the  gate  by  which  a  general 
celebrating  a  triumph  led  his  army  into  the  city,  on 
which  occasions  the  gate  was  adorned  with  trophies 
and  other  memorials  of  the  particular  victory  cele- 
brated. In  process  of  time  other  arches  were 
erected,  both  at  Rome  and  in  the  provinces,  to 
celebrate  single  victories,  the  memorials  of  which 
were  carved  upon  them  or  fixed  to  them,  and  these 
remained  as  permanent  monuments.  They  even 
came  to  be  erected  in  memory  of  a  victory  for 
which  there  had  been  no  triumph  ;  nay,  even  to 
commemorate  other  events  than  victories.  That 
at  Ancona,  for  example,  was  erected  in  honour  of 
Trajan,  when  he  had  improved  the  harbour  of  the 
city  at  his  own  expense. 

Triumphal  arches  were  insulated  structures 
built  across  the  principal  streets  of  the  city, 
and,  according  to  the  space  of  their  respective 
localities,  consisted  of  either  a  single  arch-way, 
or  of  a  central  one  for  carriages,  with  two  smaller 
ones  on  each  side  for  foot  passengers,  which 
sometimes  have  side  communications  with  the 
centre  arch.  Sometimes  there  were  two  arches  of 
equal  height,  side  by  side.  Each  front  was  orna- 
mented with  trophies  and  bas-reliefs,  which  were 
also  placed  on  the  sides  of  the  passages.  Both 
facades  had  usually  columns  against  the  piers, 
supporting  an  entablature,  surmounted  by  a  lofty 
attic,  on  the  front  of  which  was  the  inscription, 
and  on  the  top  of  it  bronze  chariots,  war-horses, 
statues,  and  trophies. 

Stertinius  is  the  first  upon  record  who  erected 
any  thing  of  the  kind.  He  built  an  arch  in  the 
Forum  Boarium  about  b.  c.  196,  and  another 
in  the  Circus  Maximus,  each  of  which  was  sur- 
mounted by  gilt  statues.  (Liv.  xxxiii.  27.)  Six 
years  afterwards,  Scipio  Africanus  built  another  on 
the  Clivus  Capitolinus,  on  which  he  placed  seven 
gilt  statues  and  two  figures  of  horses  (Liv.  xxxvii. 
3)  ;  and  in  b.  c.  121,  Fabius  Maximus  built  a 
fourth  in  the  Via  Sacra,  which  is  called  by  Cicero 
(in  Verr.  i.  7)  the  Fornix  Fabianus.  None  of 
these  remain,  the  Arch  of  Augustus  at  Rimini 
being  one  of  the  earliest  among  those  still  stand- 
ing. That  these  erections  were  either  temporary 
or  very  insignificant,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
silence  of  Vitruvius,  who  says  nothing  of  triumphal 
arches.  We  might  be  sure,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  that  such  structures  would  especially 
mark  the  period  of  the  empire. 

There  are  twenty-one  arches  recorded  by  dif- 
ferent writers  as  having  been  erected  in  the  city 
of  Rome,  five  of  which  now  remain :  —  1.  Arcui 
Drusi,  which  was  erected  to  the  honour  of  Nero 
Claudius  Drusus  on  the  Appian  way.  (Suet. 
Claud.  1.)  2.  Arcus  Titi,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Palatine,  which  was  erected  to  the  honour  of 
Titus,  after  his  conquest  of  Judaea,  but  was  not 
finished  till  after  his  death  ;  since  in  the  inscrip- 
tion upon  it  he  is  called  Divus^  and  he  is  also 
represented  as  being  carried  up  to  heaven  upon  an 
eagle.  The  bas-reliefs  of  this  arch  represent  the 
spoils  from  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  carried  in 
triumphal  procession  ;    and  are   among  the  best 
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specimens  of  Roman  sculpture.  This  arch  has 
only  a  single  opening,  with  two  columns  of  the 
Roman  or  composite  order  on  each  side  of  it.  3. 
Areas  Septimii  Severi,  which  was  erected  by  the 
senate  (a.  r>.  203)  at  the  end  of  the  Via  Sacra, 
in  honour  of  that  emperor  and  his  two  sons, 
Caracalla  and  Geta,  on  account  of  his  victories 
over  the  Parthians  and  Arabians.  4.  ^Areus  Gal- 
lieni,  erected  to  the  honour  of  Gallienus  by  a  pri- 
vate individual,  M.  Aurelius  Victor.  5.  Arms 
Constantmi,  which  is  larger  and  .more  profusely 
ornamented  than  the  Arch  of  Titus.  It  was 
erected  by  the  senate  in  honour  of  Constantine, 
after  his  victory  over  Maxentms.  It  consists  of 
three  arches,  with  columns  against  each  front,  and 
statues  on  the  entablatures  over  them,  which,  with 
the  other  sculptured  ornaments,  originally  de- 
corated the  arch  of  Trajan.  [P.  S.] 

ARCUS  (J3i<is,  t6£ov),  the  bow  used  for  shoot- 
ing arrows,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  all  wea- 
pons, but  is  characteristic  of  Asia  rather  than  of 
Europe.  Thus  in  the  description  given  by  Hero- 
dotus (vii.  61 — 80)  of  the  various  nations  com- 
posing the  army  of  Xerxes,  we  observe  that  nearly 
all  the  troops  without  exception  used  the  bow. 
The  Scythians  and  Parthians  were  the  most  cele- 
brated archers  in  the  East,  and  among  the  Greeks 
the  Cretans,  who  frequently  served  as  a  separate 
corps  in  the  Greek  armies,  and  subsequently  also 
among  the  auxiliary  troops  of  the  Romans.  (Comp. 
Xen.  Anab.  i.  2.  §  9  ;  Liv.  xlii.  35.) 

The  form  of  the  Scythian  and  Parthian  bow 
differed  from  that  of  the  Greeks.  The  former  was 
in  the  shape  of  a  half-moon,  and  is  shown  in  the 
upper  of  the  two  figures  here  exhibited,  which  is 
taken  from  one  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  fictile  vases. 
(Comp.  Amm.  Marc.  xxii.  8.)  The  Greek  bow,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  usual  form  of  which  is  shown 


in  the  lower  of  the  preceding  figures,  has  a  double 
curvature,  consisting  of  two  circular  portions  united 
in  the  middle  (irijxvs).  According  to  the  descrip- 
tion in  Homer  (II.  iv.  105 — 126),  the  bow  was 
made  of  two  pieces  of  horn,  hence  frequently  called 
tcipas  and  cornu.  The  bow-string  (vevpd)  was 
twisted,  and  was  frequently  made  of  thongs  of 
leather  (ysvpa  fideia).  It  was  always  fastened  to 
one  end  of  the  bow,  and  at  the  other  end  there 
hung  a  ring  or  hook  (Kop&vr}),  usually  made  of 
metal  (xpwce'l),  to  which  the  string  was  attached, 
when  the  bow  was  to  be  used.  In  the  same  pas- 
sage of  Homer  we  have  a  description  of  a  man 
preparing  to  shoot,  and  this  account  is  illustrated 
by  the  following  outline  of  a  statue  belonging  to 
the  group  of  the  Aeginetan  marbles.  The  bow, 
placed  in  the  hands  of  this  statue,  was  probably 
of  bronze,  and  has  been  lost. 


When  not  used,  the  bow  was  put  into  a  case 
(to|o0^ktj,  yojpi/To's,  Corytus),  which  was  made  oi 
leather,  and  sometimes  ornamented  (<paeu/6s,  Horn. 
Od.  xxi.  54).  The  bow-case  is  very  conspicuom 
in  the  sculptured  bas-reliefs  of  Persepolis.  It 
frequently  held  the  arrows  as  well  as  the  how, 
and  on  this  account  is  often  confounded  with  the 
Phareira  or  quiver.  Though  its  use  was  com- 
paratively rare  among  the  Greeks  and  RomanB, 
we  find  it  exhibited  in  a  bas-relief  in  the  Mubco 
Pio-Clementino  (vol.  iv.  tav.  43),  which  is  copied 
in  the  annexed  cut. 


ARDA'LION  (apSaXiov).  [Funus.] 
A'REA.  [Agricultura,  p.  44.] 
AREIO'PAGUS.  The  Areiopagus  (&  "Apeios 
trdyos,  or  hill  of  Ares),  at  Athens,  was  a  rocky 
eminence,  lying  to  the  west  of,  and  not  far  from  the 
Acropolis.  To  account  for  the  name,  various  storiel 
were  told.  Thus,  some  said  that  it  was  so  called  from 
the  Amazons,  the  daughters  of  Ares,  having  encamped 
there  when  they  attacked  Athens  ;  others  again,  a» 
Aeschylus,  from  the  sacrifices  there  offered  by  them 
to  that  god  ;  while  the  more  received  opinion  con- 
nected the  name  with  the  legend  of  Ares  having 
been  brought  to  trial  there  by  Poseidon,  for  the 
murder  of  his  son  Halirrhotius.  (Dem.  c.  Aristoer. 
p.  642 ;  Aeschyl.  Eum.  659.)  To  none,  however, 
of  these  legends  did  the  place  owe  its  fame,  but 
rather  to  the  council  ('H  eV  'Ape'up  irdytp  j8oiA^)i 
which  held  its  sittings  there,  and  was  sometimes 
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called  'H  &vta  j3ov\^,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
senate  of  Five  Hundred,  which  sat  in  the  Cerameicus 
within  the  city.  That  it  was  a  body  of  very  remote 
antiquity,  acting  as  a  criminal  tribunal,  was  evi- 
dently believed  by  the  Athenians  themselves.  In 
proof  of  this,  we  may  refer  to  the  express  assertions 
of  the  orators,  and  the  legend  of  Orestes  having 
been  tried  before  the  council  for  the  murder  of  his 
mother  —  a  trial  which  took  place  before  Athena, 
and  which  Aeschylus  represents  as  the  origin  of 
the  court  itself.  Again,  we  find  that  even  before 
the  first  Messenian  war  (b.  c.  740)  began,  the 
Messenians  offered  to  refer  the  points  in  dispute  to 
the  Argive  Amphictiony,  or  the  Athenian,  Areio- 
pagus  (Paus.  iv.  5.  §1;  Thirl  wall,  Hist.  Ch-eece, 
vol.  i.  p.  345),  because  this  body  was  believed  to 
have  had  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  manslaughter 
(Si/cas  (pouucds),  "  from  of  old." 

There  is  sufficient  proof,  then,  that  the  Areiopa- 
gus  existed  before  the  time  of  Solon,  though  he  is 
admitted  to  have  so  far  modified  its  constitution 
and  sphere  of  duty,  that  he  might  almost  be  called 
its  founder.  What  that  original  constitution  was, 
must  in  some  degree  be  left  to  conjecture,  though 
there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was 
aristocratical,  the  members  being  taken,  like 
the  Ephetae,  from  the  noble  patrician  families 
(aptorivb'Tjv).  "We  may  remark  that,  after  the  time 
of  Solon,  the  Ephetae,  fifty-one  in  number,  sat 
collectively  in  four  different  courts,  and  were 
charged  with  the  hearing  of  such  cases  of  acci- 
dental or  justifiable  homicide  as  admitted  of  or  re- 
quired expiation,  before  the  accused  could  resume 
the  civil  and  religious  rights  he  had  lost:  a  re- 
sumption impossible  in  cases  of  wilful  murder,  the 
capital  punishment  for  which  could  only  be  escaped 
by  banishment  for  life,  so  that  no  expiation  was 
required  or  given.  (Mtiller,  Eumen.  §  64  ;  Pollux, 
viii.  125.)  Now  the  Ephetae  formerly  adminis- 
tered justice  in  five  courts,  and  for  this  and  other 
reasons  it  has  been  conjectured  that  they  and  the 
Areiopagus  then  formed  one  court,  which  decided 
in  all  cases  of  murder,  whether  wilful  or  accidental. 
In  support  of  this  view,  it  has  been  urged  that  the 
separation  of  functions  was  rendered  necessary  by 
that  change  of  Solon  which  made  the  Areiopagus 
no  longer  an  aristocratic  body,  while  the  Ephetae 
remained  so,  and  as  such  were  competent  to  ad- 
minister the  rights  of  expiation,  forming,  as  they 
did,  a  part  of  the  sacred  law  of  Athens,  and  there- 
fore left  in  the  hands  of  the  old  patricians,  even 
after  the  loss  of  their  political  privileges.  On  this 
point  we  may  remark,  that  the  connection  insisted 
on  may  to  a  great  extent  be  true  ;  but  that  there 
was  not  a  complete  identity  of  functions  is  proved 
by  Plutarch  {Solon,  c.  19),  in  a  quotation  from  the 
laws  of  Solon,  showing  that  even  before  that  legis- 
lator the  Areiopagites  and  Ephetae  were  in  some 
cases  distinct. 

It  has  been  observed,  in  the  article  Archon, 
that  the  principal  change  introduced  by  Solon  in 
the  constitution  of  Athens,  was  to  make  the  quali- 
fication for  office  depend  not  on  birth  but  property  ; 
also  that,  agreeably  to  his  reforms,  the  nine  archons, 
after  an  unexceptionable  discharge  of  their  duties, 
"  went  up  "  to  the  Areiopagus,  and  became  mem- 
bers of  it  for  life,  unless  expelled  for  misconduct. 
(Deinar.  c.  Demosth.  p.  97  ;  PlutSo/.  c.  18.) 

The  council  then,  after  his  time,  ceased  to  be 
aristocratic  in  constitution  ;  but,  as  we  learn  from 
Attic  writers,  continued  so   in  spirit.      In   fact. 
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Solon  is  said  to  have  formed  the  two  councils,  the 
senate  aigfethe  Areiopagus,  to  be  a  check  upon  the 
democracy  ;  that,  as  he  himself  expressed  it,  "  the 
state,  riding  upon  them  as  anchors,  might  be  less 
tossed  by  storms.'"  Nay,  even  after  the  archons 
were  no  longer  elected. by  suffrage  but  by  lot,  and 
the  office  was  thrown  open  by  Aristeides  to  all  the 
Athenian  citizens,  the  "  upper  council "  still  re- 
tained its  former  tone  of  feeling.  "We  learn,  in- 
deed, from  Isocrates  (Areiop.  p.  147),  that  no  one 
was  so  bad  as  not  to  put  off  his  old  habits  on  be- 
coming an  Areiopagite ;  and  though  this  may  refer 
to  private  rather  than  public  conduct,  we  may  not 
unreasonably  suppose  that  the  political  principles 
of  the  younger  would  always  be  modified  by  the 
older  and  more  numerous  members — a  modification 
which,  though  continually  less  in  degree,  would 
still  be  the  same  in  direction,  and  make  the  Areio- 
pagus what  Pericles  found  it,  a  counteracting  force 
to  the  democracy.  Moreover,  besides  these  changes 
in  its  constitution,  Solon  altered  and  extended  its 
functions.  Before  his  time  it  was  only  a  criminal 
court,  trying  cases  of  "  wilful  murder  and  wound- 
ing, of  arson  and  poisoning"  (Pollux,  viii.  117  ; 
Dem.  c.Arist.  p.  627),  whereas  he  gave  it  extensive 
powers  of  a  censorial  and  political  nature.  Thus 
we  learn  that  he  made  the  council  an  "  overseer 
of  everything,  and  the  guardian  of  the  laws,"  em- 
powering it  to  inquire  how  any  one  got  his  living, 
and  to  punish  the  idle.  (Plutarch.  Solon,  c.  22  ; 
Isoc.  I.  c.) 

We  learn  from  other  authorities  that  the 
Areiopagites  were  "  superintendents  of  good  order 
and  decency,"  terms  rather  unlimited  and  unde- 
fined, as  it  is  not  improbable  Solon  wished  to 
leave  their  authority.  There  are,  however,  re- 
corded some  particular  instances  of  its  exertion. 
(Athen.iv.  pp.167,  c. — 168,  b.  vi.p.24-5,  c.  ed.Din- 
dorf ;  Pollux,  viii.  112.)  Thus  we  find  that  they 
called  persons  to  account  for  extravagant  and  dis- 
solute living,  and  that  too  even  in  the  later  days 
of  Athenian  history.  On  the  other  hand,  they  oc- 
casionally rewarded  remarkable  cases  of  industry, 
and,  in  company  with  certain  officers  called 
ywaiKov6fj.ot,made  domiciliary  visits  at  private  en- 
tertainments, to  see  that  the  number  of  guests 
was  not  too  large,  and  also  for  other  purposes. 
But  their  censorial  and  political  authority  was  not 
confined  to  matters  of  this  subordinate  character. 
We  learn  from  Aristotle  (Plut.  TJtemis.  c.  10 ;  see 
Bb'ckh,  vol.  i.  p.  208),  that  at  the  time  of  the 
Median  invasion,  when  there  was  no  money  in 
the  public  treasury,  the  Areiopagus  advanced  eight 
drachmae  a  man  to  each  of  the  sailors — a  statement 
which  proves  that  they  had  a  treasury  of  their 
own,  rather  than  any  control  over  the  public 
finances,  as  some  have  inferred  from  it.  (Thirl  wall, 
Hist.  Greece,  vol.  iii.  app.  1.)  Again,  we  are  told 
(Lycurg.  c.  Leoc.  p.  154)  that  at  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  Chaeroneia,  they  seized  and  put  to  death 
those  who  deserted  their  country,  and  that  they 
were  thought  by  some  to  have  been  the  chief  pre- 
servation of  the  city. 

It  is  probable  that ,  public  opinion  supported 
them  in  acts  of  this  kind,  without  the  aid  of  which 
they  must  have  been  powerless  for  any  such  ob- 
jects. In  connection  with  this  point,  we  may  add 
that  when  heinous  crimes  had  notoriously  been 
committed,  but  the  guilty  parties  were  not  known, 
or  no  accuser  appeared,  the  Areiopagus  inquired 
into  the  subject,  and  reported  (a7ro<palv6ti>)  to  th« 
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demus.  The  report  or  information  was  called 
air6(f>acrts.  This  was  a  duty  which  they  sometimes 
undertook  on  their  own  responsibility,  and  in  the 
exercise  of  an  old-established  right,  and  sometimes 
on  the  order  of  the  demus.  (Deinarch.  c.  Dem.  p.97; 
Schomann,  De  Comitiis,  p.  217,  transl.)  Nay, 
to  such  an  extent  did  they  carry  this  power,  that 
on  one  occasion  they  apprehended  an  individual 
(Antiphon)  who  had  been  acquitted  by  the 
general  assembly,  and  again  brought  him  to  a 
trial,  which  ended  in  his  condemnation  and  death. 
(Dem.  De  Cor.  pp.  271,  272 ;  Deinarch.  c.  Dem. 
p.  98.)  Again,  we  find  them  revoking  an  appoint- 
ment of  the  people  whereby  Aeschines  was  made 
the  advocate  of  Athens  before  the  Amphictionic 
council,  and  substituting  Hyperides  in  his  room. 
In  these  two  cases  also,  they  were  most  probably 
supported  by  public  opinion,  or  by  a  strong  party 
in  the  state.     (Dem.  I.  c.) 

They  also  had  duties  connected  with  religion, 
one  of  which  was  to  superintend  the  sacred  olives 
growing  about  Athens,  and  try  those  who  were 
charged  with  destroying  them.  (Lysias,  Ilepl  toO 
StjkoS,  p.  110.)  We  read,  too,  that  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duty  as  religious  censors,  they  on 
one  occasion  examined  whether  the  wife  of  the 
king  archon  was,  as  required  by  law,  an  Athenian ; 
and  finding  she  was  not,  imposed  a  fine  npon  her 
husband.  (Dem.  c.  Neaer.  p.  1372.)  We  learn 
from  the  same  passage,  that  it  was  their  office 
generally  to  punish  the  impious  and  irreligious. 
Again  we  are  told,  though  rather  in  a  rhetorical 
way,  that  they  relieved  the  needy  from  the  re- 
sources of  the  rich,  controlled  the  studies  and 
education  of  the  young,  and  interfered  with  and 
punished  public  characters  as  such.  (Isocr.  Areiop. 
p.  151.) 

Independent,  then,  of  its  jurisdiction  as  a 
criminal  court  in  cases  of  wilful  murder,  which 
Solon  continued  to  the  Areiopagus,  its  influence 
must  have  been  sufficiently  great  to  have  been  a 
considerable  obstacle  to  the  aggrandisement  of  the 
democracy  at  the  expense  of  the  other  parties  in 
the  state.  In  fact,  Plutarch  (Solon,  c.  18),  ex- 
pressly states  that  Solon  had  this  object  in  view 
in  its  reconstruction  ;  and  accordingly,  we  find 
that  Pericles,  who  never  was  an  archon  or  Areio- 
pagite,  and  who  was  opposed  to  the  aristocracy  for 
many  reasons,  resolved  to  diminish  its  power  and 
circumscribe  its  sphere  of  action.  His  coadjutor 
in  this  work  was  Ephialtes,  a  statesman  of  inflexible 
integrity,  and  also  a  military  commander.  (Plut. 
Cim.7,Peric.  10,  13.)  They  experienced  much  op- 
position in  their  attempts,  not  only  in  the  assembly, 
but  also  on  the  stage,  where  Aeschylus  produced 
his  tragedy  of  the  Eumenides,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  impress  upon  the  Athenians  the  dignity,  the 
sacredness,  and  constitutional  worth  of  the  insti- 
tution which  Pericles  and  Ephialtes  wished  to  re- 
form. He  reminds  the  Athenians  that  it  was  a 
tribunal  instituted  by  their  patron  goddess  Athena, 
and  puts  into  her  mouth  a  popular  harangue  full 
of  warnings  against  innovations,  and  admonishing 
them  to  leave  the  Areiopagus  in  possession  of  its 
old  and  well  grounded  rights,  that  under  its  watch- 
ful guardianship  they  might  sleep  in  security. 
(Miiller,  Bum.  §  35.)  Still  the  opposition  failed  : 
a  decree  was  carried,  about  B.  c.  458,  by  which,  as 
Aristotle  says,  the  Areiopagus  was  "  mutilated,"  and 
many  of  its  hereditary  rights  abolished.  (Arist.  Pol. 
ii  9 ;  Cic.  De  Nat.  Dear.  ii.  29,  De  Rep.  i.  27.) 
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Cicero,  who  in  one  place  speaks  of  the  council  as 
governing  Athens,  observes  in  another  that  from  that 
time  all  authority  was  vested  in  the  ecclesia,  and 
the  state  robbed  of  its  ornament  and  honour.  Plu- 
tarch (Cimon,  15)  tells  us  that  the  people  deprived 
the  Areiopagus  of  nearly  all  its  judicial  authority 
(rh,s  Kpitreis  irKty  o\iywv  atraaas),  establishing 
an   unmixed   democracy,  and  making  themselves 
supreme  in  the  courts  of  justice,  as  if  there  had 
formerly  been  a  superior  tribunal.     But  we  infer 
from  another  passage,  that  the  council  lost  con- 
siderable authority  in  matters  of  state  ;  for  we 
learn  that  Athens  then  entered  upon  a  career  of 
conquest  and  aggrandisement  to  which  she  had 
previously  been  a  stranger ;  that,  "  like  a  rampant 
horse,  she  would  not  obey  the  reins,  but  snapped 
at  Euboea,   and  leaped   upon   the   neighbouring 
islands."     These  accounts  in  themselves,  and  as 
compared  with  others,  are  sufficiently  vague  and 
inconsistent  to   perplex  and   embarrass  ;    accord- 
ingly, there  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  the 
precise  nature  of  the  alterations  which  Pericles 
effected ;  some,  amongst  whom  we  may  mention 
Miiller  (Bum.  §  37),  are  of  opinion  that  he  de- 
prived the  Areiopagus  of  their  old  jurisdiction  in 
cases  of  wilful  murder,  and  one  of  his  chief  argu- 
ments is  that  it  was  evidently  the  design  of  Aes- 
chylus to  support  them  in  this  prerogative,  which 
therefore  must  have  been  assailed.     For  a  suffi- 
cient answer  to  this,  we  would  refer  our  readers 
to  Bishop  Thirlwall's  remarks  (Hist,  of  Greene, 
vol.  iii.  p.  24),  merely  stating  in  addition,  that 
Demosthenes    (c.  Aristocr.    p.  641)  *    expressly 
affirms,  that  neither  tyrant   nor  democracy  had 
ever  dared  to  take  away  from  them  this  jurisdic- 
tion.    In  addition  to  which  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  the  consequences  ascribed  to  the  innovation 
do   not  indicate  that  the  Areiopagus  lost  its  au- 
thority as  a  criminal  tribunal,  but  rather  that  it 
was   shorn   of  its   power  as   superintending  the 
morals  and  conduct  of  the  citizens,  both  in  civil 
and  religious    matters,   and  as   exercising  some 
control  over  their  decisions.     Now  an  authority 
of  the  former  kind  seems  far  removed  from  any 
political  influence,  and  the  popular  belief  as  to  its 
origin  would  have  made  it  a  dangerous  object  of 
attack,  to  say  nothing  of  the  general  satisfaction 
the  verdicts  had  always  given.     We  may  observe, 
too,  that  one  of  the  chief  features  of  a  democracy 
is  to  make  all  the  officers  of  the  state  responsible  j 
and  that  it  is  not  improbable  that  one  of  the 
changes  introduced  by  Ephialtes  was,  to  make  the 
Areiopagus,  like  other  functionaries,  accountable 
to  the  demus  for  their  administration,  as,  indeed, 
we  know  they  afterwards  were.     (Aesch.  c.  Ctes. 
p.  56 ;  Bockh,  vol.  i.  p.  353.)      This  simple  re- 
gulation would  evidently  have  made  them  subser- 
vient, as  they  seem  to  have  been,  to  public  opinion; 
whereas    no    such    subserviency  is   recorded  in 
criminal  matters,  their  tribunal,  on  the  contrary, 
being  always  spoken  of  as  most  just  and  holy ;  so 
much  so,  that  Demosthenes  says  (c.  Arist.  pp.  641, 
642)  that  not  even  the  condemned  whispered  an 
insinuation    against    the    righteousness    of   their 
verdicts.      Indeed,   the    proceedings    before    the 
Areiopagus,  in  cases   of  murder,   were  by  their 
solemnity  and  fairness  well  calculated  to  insure 


*  For  an  able  vindication  of  this  statement  of 
Demosthenes,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Hermann, 
Opusc.  vol.  iv.  p.  299. 
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just  decisions.  The  process  was  as  follows :  —  The 
king  archon  (Pollux,  viii.  90)  brought  the  case 
into  court,  and  sat  as  one  of  the  judges,  who  were 
assembled  in  the  open  air,  probably  to  guard 
against  any  contamination  from  the  criminal.  (An- 
tiphon,  De  Caede  Herod,  p.  1 30 ;  Dem.  c.  Arist. 
I.  c. ;  Pollux,  viii.  33.)  The  accuser,  who  was 
said  «s  "Apctov  ndyov  iiritrKiiiTTeLV,  first  came  for- 
ward to  make  a  solemn  oath  (SiwfMoala)  that  his 
accusation  was  true,  standing  over  the  slaughtered 
victims,  and  imprecating  extirpation  upon  himself 
and  his  whole  family,  were  it  not  so.  The  accused 
then  denied  the  charge  with  the  same  solemnity 
and  form  of  oath.  Each  party  then  stated  his 
case  with  all  possible  plainness,  keeping  strictly  to 
the  subject,  and  not  being  allowed  to  appeal  in 
any  way  to  the  feelings  or  passions  of  the  judges 
{irpooifiid^eaBai  ovk  Qr\v  ovSe  olicrlfecrOaL. 
Aristot.  Rlust.  i.  1  ;  Pollux,  viii.  117.)  After  the 
first  speech  (uet&  tov  Trp6-repov  \6yov),  a  criminal 
accused  of  murder  might  remove  from  Athens, 
and  thus  avoid  the  capital  punishment  fixed  by 
Draco's  ©etr^tof,  which  on  this  point  were  still  in 
force.  Except  in  cases  of  parricide,  neither  the 
accuser  nor  the  court  had  power  to  prevent  this ; 
but  the  party  who  thus  evaded  the  extreme  punish- 
ment was  not  allowed  to  return  home  (t/>ei$yei 
aeupvyiav),  and  when  any  decree  was  passed  at 
Athens  to  legalise  the  return  of  exiles,  an  exception 
was  always  made  against  those  who  had  thus  left 
their  country  (oi  ^£  'Apefov  irdyov  (ptvyoi/res). 
See  Plato,  Leges,  ix.  11. 

The  reputation  of  the  Areiopagus  as  a  criminal 
court  was  of  long  continuance,  as  we  may  learn 
from  an  anecdote  of  Aulus  Gellius,  who  tells  us 
(xii.  7)  that  C.  Dolabella,  proconsul  of  the  Ro- 
man province  of  Asia,  referred  a  case  which  per- 
plexed himself  and  his  council  to  the  Areiopagus 
(ut  ad  judices  graviores  exercitatioresque) ;  they 
ingeniously  settled  the  matter  by  ordering  the 
parties  to  appear  that  day  100  years  (ceniesimo 
anno  adesse).  They  existed  in  name,  indeed,  till 
a  very  late  period.  Thus  we  find  Cicero  mentions 
the  council  in  his  letters  (Ad  Fam.  xiii.  1  ;  Ad 
Ait.  i.  14,  v.  11) ;  and  under  the  emperors  Gratian 
and  Theodosius  (a.  d.  380),  'Poixptos  Dittos  is 
called  proconsul  of  Greece,  and  an  Areiopagite. 
(Meursius,  Areiop.) 

Of  the  respectability  and  moral  worth  of  the 
council,  and  the  respect  that  was  paid  to  it,  we 
have  abundant  proof  in  the  writings  of  the  Athe- 
nian orators,  where,  indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  it  mentioned  except  in  terms  of  praise. 
Thus  Lysias  speaks  of  it  as  most  righteous  and 
venerable  (c.  Andoc.  p.  104  ;  compare  Aesch.  c. 
Timar.  12  ;  Isocr.  Areiop.  148)  ;  and  so  great  was 
the  respect  paid  to  its  members,  that  it  was  con- 
sidered rude  in  the  demus  laughing  in  their  pre- 
sence, while  one  of  them  was  making  an  address 
to  the  assembly  on  a  subject  they  had  been  de- 
puted to  investigate.  This  respect  might,  of  course, 
facilitate  the  resumption  of  some  of  their  lost 
power,  more  especially  as  they  were  sometimes 
intrusted  with  inquiries  on  behalf  of  the  state, 
as  on  the  occasion  to  which  we  have  just  alluded, 
when  they  were  made  a  sort  of  commissioners,  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  buildings  about  the 
Pnyx,  and  decide  upon  the  adoption  or  rejection 
of  some  proposed  alterations.  Isocrates,  indeed, 
even  in  his  time,  when  the  previous  inquiry  or 
luiaiiaa'-i.  had  fallen  into  disuse,  speaks  well  of 
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their  moral  influence  ;  but  shortly  after  the  age  of 
Demetrius  Phalereus,  a  change  had  taken  place ; 
they  had  lost  much  of  their  respectability,  and 
were  but  ill  fitted  to  enforce  a  concjtict  in  others 
which  they  did  not  observe  themselves.  (Athen. 
iv.  p.  167.) 

The  case  of  St.  Paul  (Act.  xvii.  22.)  is  generally 
quoted  as  an  instance  of  their  authority  in  religious 
matters ;  but  the  words  of  the  sacred  historian  do 
not  necessarily  imply  that  he  was  brought  before  the 
council.  It  may,  however,  be  remarked,  that  they 
certainly  took  cognizance  of  the  introduction  of 
new  and  unauthorized  forms  of  religious  worship, 
called  enldera  lepti,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
ir&rpia  or  older  rites  of  the  state.  (Harpocrat.  s.  w. 
'Eirifleroi  cEopTa£ ;  Schomann,  De  Comiliis,  p.  286. 
transl.)  There  was  also  a  tradition  that  Plato  was 
deterred  from  mentioning  the  name  of  Moses  as  a 
teacher  of  the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  by  his  fear  of  the 
Areiopagus.  (Justin  Martyr,  Gohor.  ad  Graec.  p.  22.) 

With  respect  to  the  number  of  the  Areiopagus 
in  its  original  form,  a  point  of  no  great  moment, 
there  are  various  accounts ;  but  it  is  plain  that 
there  could  have  been  no  fixed  number  when  the 
archons  became  members  of  this  body  at  the  ex- 
piration of  their  year  of  office.  Lysias,  indeed, 
speaks  of  them  (Ilepl  toC Svkov,  pp.  110,  HI ;  see 
Argum.  Orat.  c.  Androt.)  as  forming  a  part  of  the 
Areiopagus  even  during  that  time ;  a  statement 
which  can  only  be  reconciled  with  the  general 
opinion  on  the  subject,  by  supposing  that  they 
formed  a  part  of  the  council  during  their  year  of 
office,  but  were  not  permanent  members  till  the 
end  of  that  time,  and  after  passing  a  satisfactory 
examination.  [R.  W.] 

ARE'NA.     [Amphitheatrum.] 

ARETA'LOGI,  a  class  of  persons  whose  con- 
versation formed  one  of  the  entertainments  of  the 
Roman  dinner-tables.  (Suet.  Octav.  74.)  The 
word  literally  signifies  persons  who  discourse  about 
virtue  ;  and  the  class  of  persons  intended  seem  to 
have  been  poor  philosophers,  chiefly  of  the  Cynic 
and  Stoic  sects,  who,  unable  to  gain  a  living  by 
their  public  lectures,  obtained  a  maintenance  at 
the  tables  of  the  rich  by  their  philosophical  con- 
versation. Such  a  life  would  naturally  degenerate 
into  that  of  the  parasite  and  buffoon  ;  and  accord- 
ingly we  find  these  persons  spoken  of  contemp- 
tuously by  Juvenal,  who  uses  the  phrase  mendaso 
aretalogus :  they  became  a  sort  of  scurrae.  (Juv. 
Sat.  xv.  IS,  16  ;  comp.  Casaubon.  ad  Suet.  1.  c.  ; 
and  Ruperti  and  Heinrich,  ad  Juv.  I.  c.)      [P.  S.] 

A'RGEI.  We  learn  from  Livy  (i.  22)  that 
Numa  consecrated  places  for  the  celebration  of 
religious  services,  which  were  called  by  the  ponti- 
fices  "  argei."  Varro  calls  them  the  chapels  of  the 
argei,  and  says  they  were  twenty-seven  in  num- 
ber, distributed  in  the  different  districts  of  the 
city.  We  know  but  little  of  the  particular  uses 
to  which  they  were  applied,  and  that  little  is  un- 
important. Thus  we  are  told  that  they  were 
solemnly  visited  on  the  Liberalia,  or  festival  of 
Bacchus ;  and  also,  that  whenever  the  flamen 
dialis  went  (ivit)  to  them,  he  was  to  adhere  to 
certain  observances.  They  seem  also  to  have  been 
the  depositaries  of  topographical  records.  Thus 
we  read  in  Varro, — In  sacreis  Argeorum  scriptum 
est  sic:  Oppius  mom  princeps,  &c,  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  description  of  the  neighbourhood.  There 
was  a  tradition  that  these  argei  were  named  from 
the  chieftains  who  came  with  Hercules,  the  Argive, 
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to  Rome,  and  occupied  the  Capitoline,  or,  as  it  was 
anciently  called,  Saturnian  hill.  It  is  impossible  to 
say  what  is  the  historical  value  or  meaning  of  this 
legend  ;  we  faay,  however,  notice  its  conformity 
with  the  statement  that  Rome  was  founded  by 
the  Pelasgians,  with  whom  the  name  of  Argos  was 
connected.  (Varr.  L.  L.  v.  45,  ed.  Miiller  ;  Ov. 
Fast.  iii.  791 ;  Gell.  x.  15  ;  Niebuhr,  Rom.  Hist. 
vol.  i.  p.  214.) 

The  name  argei  was  also  given  to  certain  figures 
thrown  into  the  Tiber  from  the  Sublician  bridge, 
on  the  Ides  of  May  in  every  year.  This  was 
done  by  the  pontifices,  the  vestals,  the  praetors, 
and  other  citizens,  after  the  performance  of  the 
customary  sacrifices.  The  images  were  thirty  in 
number,  made  of  bulrushes,  and  in  the  form  of 
men  (eVSwAa  avtip€lKe\a,priscorum  simulacra  viro- 
rum).  Ovid  makes  various  suppositions  to  account 
for  the  origin  of  this  rite  ;  we  can  only  conjecture 
that  it  was  a  symbolical  offering  to  propitiate  the 
gods,  and  that  the  number  was  a  representative 
either  of  the  thirty  patrician  curiae  at  Rome,  or 
perhaps  of  the  thirty  Latin  townships.  Dionysius 
of  Halicarnassus  states  (i.  19,  38)  that  the  custom 
continued  to  his  times,  and  was  instituted  by  Her- 
cules to  satisfy  the  scruples  of  the  natives  when 
he  abolished  the  human  sacrifices  formerly  made 
to  Saturn.  (Varr.  L.  L.  vii.  44 ;  Ov.  Fast.  v.  621 ; 
Plut.  Quaest.  Rom.  p.  102,  Reiske;  Arnold,  Rom. 
Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  67 ;  Bunsen  and  Platner,  Beschrei- 
bung  Roms,  vol.  i.  p.  688—702.)  [R.  W.] 

ARGENTA'RII  (Tpam&Tat),  bankers  or 
money  changers.  1.  Greek.  The  bankers  at 
Athens  were  called  T»t«re0Tai  from  their  tables 
(rpdir^ai)  at  which  they  sat,  while  carrying  on 
their  business.  Public  or  state  banks  seem  to 
have  been  a  thing  unknown  in  antiquity,  though 
the  state  must  have  exentised  some  kind  of  super- 
intendence, since  without  it  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  conceive  how  persons  could  have  placed  such 
unlimited  confidence  in  the  bankers,  as  they  are 
known  to  have  done  at  Athens.  They  had  their 
stands  or  tables  in  the  market  place  (Plat.  Apol. 
p.  17,  Hipp.  Min.  p.  368),  and  although  the  bank- 
ing and  money  changing  business  was  mostly 
carried  on  by  fierotKoi,  or  resident  aliens  and  freed- 
men,  still  these  persons  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
looked  upon  with  any  disrespect,  and  the  business 
itself  was  not  disreputable.  Their  principal  occu- 
pation was  that  of  changing  money  at  an  agio 
(Isocrat.  Trapez.  21  ;  Dem.  De  fals.  Leg.  p.  376, 
e.Polyd.  p.  1218  ;  Pollux,  iii.  84,  vii.  170)  ;  but 
they  frequently  took  money,  at  a  moderate  pre- 
mium, from  persons  who  did  not  like  to  occupy 
themselves  with  the  management  of  their  own 
affairs.  Thus  the  father  of  Demosthenes,  e.  g., 
kept  a  part  of  his  capital  in  the  hands  of  bankers. 
(Dem.  c.  Apkob.  i.  p.  816.)  These  persons  then  lent 
the  money  with  profit  to  others,  and  thus,  to  a 
certain  degree,  obtained  possession  of  a  monopoly. 
The  greater  part  of  the  capital  with  which  they 
did  business  in  this  way,  belonged  to  others  (Dem. 
p.  Pltorm.  p.  948),  but  sometimes  they  also  em- 
ployed capital  of  their  own.  Although  their  sole 
object  was  pecuniary  gain  (Dem.  p.  Pliorm.  p.  953), 
and  not  by  any  means  to  connect  themselves  with 
wealthy  or  illustrious  families,  yet  they  acquired 
great  credit  at  Athens,  and  formed  business  con- 
nections in  all  the  principal  towns  of  Greece, 
whereby  their  business  was  effectually  supported. 
(Dem.  p.  Pliorm.  p.  9  58,  c.  Pobjal.  p.  1 224.)    They 
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even  maintained  so  great  a  reputation  that  not  only 
were  they  considered  as  secure  merely  by  virtue  of 
their  calling,  but  such  confidence  was  placed  in 
them,  that  sometimes  business  was  transacted  with 
them  without  witnesses  (Isocr.  Trapez.  2),  and 
that  money  and  contracts  of  debt  were  deposited 
with  them,  and  agreements  were  concluded  or  can- 
celled in  their  presence.  (Dem.  c.  Callip.  p.  1243, 
c.  Dionysod.  p.  1287.)  The  great  importance  of 
their  business  is  clear  from  the  immense  wealth  of 
Pasion,  whose  bank  produced  a  net  annual  profit 
of  100  minae.  (Dem.  p.  Pliorm.  p.  946.)  There 
are,  however,  instances  of  bankers  losing  every- 
thing they  possessed,  and  becoming  utterly  bank- 
rupt. (Dem.  p.  Pliorm.  p.  959,  c.  Steph.  i.  p.  1120.) 
That  these  bankers  took  a  high  interest  when  they 
lent  out  money,  scarcely  needs  any  proof,  their 
loans  on  the  deposits  of  goods  are  sufficient  evi- 
dence. (Dem.  c.  Nicostr.  p.  1249.)  Their  usual 
interest  was  36  per  cent.,  an  interest  that  scarcely 
occurs  any  where  except  in  cases  of  money  lent  on 
bottomry.  The  only  instance  of  a  bank  recognized 
and  conducted  on  behalf  of  the  state  occurs  at 
Byzantium,  where  at  one  time  it  was  let  by  the 
republic  to  capitalists  to  farm.  (Arist.  Oecon.  ii. 
p.  283 ;  comp.  Bockh,  Publ.  Ecanom.  of  Athens, 
p.  126,  &c.  2d  edit.) 

2.  Roman.  The  Argentarii  at  Rome  were  also 
called  argenteae  mensae  exercitores,  argenti  dis- 
traetores  and  negotiatores  stipis  argentariae.  (Orelli, 
Inseript.  n.  4060.)  They  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  mensarii  or  public  bankers,  though  even 
the  ancients  confound  the  terms,  as  the  menatmi 
sometimes  did  the  same  kind  of  business  as  the 
argentarii,  and  they  must  also  be  distinguished 
from  »the  nummularis  [Mensarii  ;  Nummu- 
larii.]  The  argentarii  were  private  persons,  who 
carried  on  business  on  their  own  responsibility,  and 
were  not  in  the  service  of  the  republic  j  but  the 
shops  or  tobernoe  which  they  occupied  and  in 
which  they  transacted  their  business  about  the 
forum,  were  state  property.  (Dig.  18.  tit  1» 
s.  32  ;  Liv.  xl.  51.)  As  their  chief  business  was 
that  of  changing  money,  the  argentarii  probably 
existed  at  Rome  from  very  early  times,  as  the  in- 
tercourse of  the  Romans  with  other  Italian  nations 
could  not  well  exist  without  them  ;  the  first  men- 
tion, however,  of  their  existing  at  Rome  and 
having  their  shops  or  stalls  around  the  forum,  oc- 
curs about  b.  c.  350,  in  the  wars  against  the  Sam- 
nites.  (Liv.  vii.  21.)  The  business  of  the  argen- 
tarii, with  which  that  of  the  mensarii  coincided 
in  many  points,  was  very  varied,  and  comprised 
almost  every  thing  connected  with  money  or  mer- 
cantile transactions,  but  it  may  be  divided  into 
the  following  branches.  1.  Permutotio,  or  tie 
exchange  of  foreign  coin  for  Roman  coin,  in 
which  case  a  small  agio  (collybus)  was  paid  to 
them.  (Cic.  in  Verr.  iii.  78.)  In  later  times 
when  the  Romans  became  acquainted  with  the 
Greek  custom  of  using  bills  of  exchange,  the 
Roman  argentarii,  e.  g.,  received  sums  of  money 
which  had  to  be  paid  at  Athens,  and  then  drew 
a  bill  payable  at  Athens  by  some  banker  in 
that  city.  This  mode  of  transacting  busmesi 
is  likewise  called  permutatio  (Cic.  ad  Att.  xii. 
24,  27,  xv.  15  ;  comp.  v.  15,  xi.  1,  24,  ad 
Fam.  ii.  17,  iii.  5,  ad  Quint.  Frat.  i.  3,  p.  Bfr 
Mr.  14),  and  rendered  it  necessary  for  the  argen- 
tarii to  be  acquainted  with  the  current  value  of 
the  same  coin  in  different  nlaces  and  at  different 
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times.  (See  the  comment,  on  Cic.  pro  Quincf.  4.) 
2.  The  keeping  of  sums  of  money  for  other  per- 
sons. Such  money  might  be  deposited  by  the 
owner  merely  to  save  himself  the  trouble  of  keep- 
ing it  and  making  payments,  and  in  this  case  it 
was  called  deposition ;  the  argentarius  then  paid 
no  interest,  and  the  money  was  called  vacua  pe- 
cunia.  When  a  payment  was  to  be  made,  the 
owner  either  told  the  argentarius  personally  or  he 
drew  a  cheque.  (Plaut.  Curcul.  ii.  3.  66,  &c,  iii. 
66,  iv.  3.  3,  &c.)  Or  the  money  was  deposited  on 
condition  of  the  argentarius  paying  interest ;  in 
this  case  the  money  was  called  creditum,  and  the 
argentarius  might  of  course  employ  the  money 
himself  in  any  lucrative  manner.  (Suet.  Aug.  39.) 
The  argentarius  thus  did  almost  the  same  sort  of 
business  as  a  modern  banker.  Many  persons  en- 
trusted all  their  capital  to  them  (Cic.  p.  Caec.  6), 
and  instances  in  which  the  argentarii  made  pay- 
ments in  the  name  of  those  whose  money  they  had 
in  hand,  are  mentioned  very  frequently.  A  pay- 
ment made  through  a  banker  was  called  per  men- 
sam9  de  mensa,  or  per  mensae  scripturam,  while  a 
payment  made  by  the  debtor  in  person  was  a  pay- 
ment ex  area  or  de  domo.  (Plaut.  Curcul.  v.  3. 
7,  &c,  43,  Captiv.  ii.  3.  89  ;  Cic.  ad  Att.  i.  9, 
Top.  3  ;  Schol.  ad  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  3.  69  ;  Senec. 
Epist.  26  ;  Gaius,  iii.  131.)  An  argentarius 
never  paid  away  any  person's  money  without 
being  either  authorised  by  him  in  person  or  re- 
ceiving a  cheque  which  was  called  perscriptio, 
and  the  payment  was  then  made  either  in  cash, 
or,  if  the  person  who  was  to  receive  it,  kept  an 
account  with  the  same  banker,  he  had  it  added 
in  the  banker's  book  to  his  own  deposit.  This  was 
likewise  called/aerscn&ere  or  simply  scribere.  (Plaut. 
Asin.  ii.  4.  30,  &c,  Curcul.  v.  2.  20  ;  Donat.  ad 
Terent.  Plmrm.  v.  7.  28,  &c,  ad  Adelph.  ii.  4.  13  ; 
Cic.  ad  Att.  iv.  18,  ix.  12,  xii.  51,  Philip,  v.  4, 
in  Verr.  v.  19  ;  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  3.  76.)  It  also  oc- 
curs that  argentarii  made  payments  for  persons  who 
had  not  deposited  any  money  with  them  ;  this 
was  equivalent  to  lending  money,  which  in  fact 
they  often  did  for  a  certain  per  centage  of  interest. 
(Plaut.  Cure.  iv.  1.  19,  2.  22,  True,  i  1.  61,  &c, 
Epid.  i.  2.  40  ;  Tac.  Ann.  vi.  17.)  Of  all  this 
business,  of  the  receipts  as  well  as  of  the  expen- 
diture, the  argentarii  kept  accurate  accounts  in 
books  called  codices,  tabulae  or  rationes  (Plin.  H.  N. 
ii.  7),  and  there  is  every  reason  for  believing  that 
they  were  acquainted  with  what  is  called  in  book- 
keeping double  entry.  When  an  argentarius  set- 
tled his  accounts  with  persons  with  whom  he  did 
business,  it  was  done  either  in  writing  or  orally, 
both  parties  meeting  for  the  purpose  (Big.  2. 
tit.  14.  s.  47.  §  1,  14.  tit.  3.  s.  20  ;  Plaut.  Au- 
lul.  iii.  5.  53,  &c),  and  the  party  found  to  be  in 
debt  paid  what  he  owed,  and  then  had  his  name 
effaced  (nomen  etspedire  or  expungere)  from  the 
banker's  books.  (Plaut.  Cist.  i.  3.  41  ;  Cic.  ad 
Att.  xvi.  6.)  As  the  books  of  the  argentarii  were 
generally  kept  with  great  accuracy,  and  particu- 
larly in  regard  to  dates,  they  were  looked  upon  as 
documents  of  high  authority,  and  were  appealed 
to  in  the  courts  of  justice  as  unexceptionable  evi- 
dence. (Cic.  p.  Caec.  6  ;  Gellius,  xiv.  2.)  Hence 
the  argentarii  were  often  concerned  in  civil  cases, 
as  money  transactions  were  rarely  concluded  with- 
out their  influence  or  co-operation.  Their  codices 
or  tabulae  could  not  be  withheld  from  a  person 
who  in  court  referred  to  them  for  the  purpose  of 
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maintaining  his  cause,  and  to  produce  them  was 
called&fo-e  (Dig.  2.  tit.  13.  s.  1.  §  1),  or prqferre 
codicem  (2.  tit.  13.  s.  6.  §§  7,  8).  3.  Their  con- 
nection with  commerce  and  public  auctions.  This 
branch  of  their  business  seems  to  have  been  one  of 
the  most  ancient.  In  private  sales  and  purchases, 
they  sometimes  acted  as  agents  for  either  party 
(interpretes,  Plaut.  Cure.  iii.  1.  61),  and  sometimes 
they  undertook  to  sell  the  whole  estate  of  a  person, 
as  an  inheritance.  (Dig.  5.  tit.  3.  s.  18,  46.  tit. 
3.  s.  88.)  At  public  auctions  they  were  almost 
invariably  present,  registering  the  articles  sold, 
their  prices,  and  purchasers,  and  receiving  the  pay- 
ment from  the  purchasers.  (Cic.  p.  Caec.  4,  6  ; 
Quinctil.  xi.  2  ;  Suet.  Ner.  5  ;  Gaius,  iv.  126  ; 
Capitolin.  Anton.  9.)  At  auctions,  however,  the 
argentarii  might  transact  business  through  their 
clerks  or  servants,  who  were  called  coactores  from 
their  collecting  the  money.  4.  The  testing  of  the 
genuineness  of  coins  (probatio  nummorum).  The 
frequent  cases  of  forgery,  as  well  as  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  foreign  coins,  rendered  it  necessary 
to  have  persons  to  decide  upon  their  value,  and  the 
argentarii,  from  the  nature  of  their  occupation,  were 
best  qualified  to  act  as  probatores  ;  hence  they 
were  present  in  this  capacity  at  all  payments  of 
any  large  amount.  This,  however,  seems  originally 
to  have  been  a  part  of  the  duty  of  public  officers, 
the  mensarii  or  nummularii,  until  in  the  course  of 
time  the  opinion  of  an  argentarius  also  came  to  be 
looked  upon  as  decisive  ;  and  this  custom  was 
sanctioned  by  a  law  of  Marius  Gratidianus.  (Plin. 
H.  N.  xxiii.  9  ;  comp.  Cic.  ad  Att.  xii.  5  ;  Dig. 
46.  tit.  3.  s.  39.)  5.  The  solidorum  venditio,  that 
is,  the  obligation  of  purchasing  from  the  mint  the 
newly  coined  money,  and  circulating  it  among  the 
people.  This  branch  of  their  functions  occurs  only 
under  the  empire.  (Symmach.  Epist.  ix.  49  ; 
Procop.  Anecd.  25 ;  comp.  Salmasius,  De  Usur.  c. 
17.  p.  504.) 

Although  the  argentarii  were  not  in  the  service 
of  the  state,  they  existed  only  in  a  limited  number, 
and  formed  a  collegium,  which  was  divided  into 
societates  or  corporations,  which  alone  had  the  right 
to  admit  new  members  of  their  guild.  (Orelli, 
Inscript.  n.  913,  995.)  It  appears  that  no  one 
but  free  men  could  become  members  of  such  a  cor- 
poration, and  whenever  slaves  are  mentioned  as 
argentarii,  they  must  be  conceived  as  acting  only 
as  servants,  and  in  the  name  of  their  masters,  who 
remained  the  responsible  parties  even  if  slaves  had 
transacted  business  with  their  own  peculium.  (Dig. 
2.  tit.  13.  s.  4.  §  3,  14.  tit.  3.  s.  19.)  With  regard 
to  the  legal  relation  among  the  members  of  the 
corporations,  there  existed  various  regulations  ;  one 
member  (socius),  for  example,  was  responsible  for 
the  other.  (Auct.  ad  Herenn.  ii.  13;  Dig.  2.  tit. 
14.  ss.  9,  25,  27.)  They  also  enjoyed  several 
privileges  in  the  time  of  the  empire,  and  Justinian, 
a  particular  patron  of  the  argentarii,  greatly  in- 
creased these  privileges  (Justin.  Nov.  136)  ;  but 
dishonest  argentarii  were  always  severely  punished 
(Suet.  Galb.  10  ;  Auson.  Epigr.  15),  and  in  the 
time  of  the  emperors,  they  were  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  praefectus  urbi.  (Dig.  1.  tit.  12. 
s.  1.  §  9.) 

As  regards  the  respectability  of  the  argentarii, 
the  passages  of  the  ancients  seem  to  contradict  one 
another,  for  some  writers  speak  of  their  occupation 
as  respectable  and  honourable  (Cic.  p.  Caec.  4  ; 
Aurel.  Vict.  72;  Suet.  Vesp.  1 ;  Acron.  ad  Horat. 
K  2 
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Sat.  i.  6.  86),  while  others  speak  of  them  with 
contempt  (Plant.  Cure.  iv.  2.  20,  Casin.  Prol.  25, 
&c. ;  Trucul.  i.  1.  47)  ;  but  this  contradiction  may- 
be easily  reconciled  by  distinguishing  between  a 
lower  and  a  higher  class  of  argentarii.  A  wealthy 
argentarius  who  carried  on  business  on  a  large 
scale,  was  undoubtedly  as  much  a  person  of  re- 
spectability as  a  banker  in  modern  times ;  but 
others  who  did  business  only  on  a  small  scale, 
or  degraded  their  calling  by  acting  as  usurers,  can- 
not have  been  held  in  any  esteem.  It  has  already 
been  observed  that  the  argentarii  had  their  shops 
round  the  forum  (Liv.  ix.  40,  xxvi.  1 1, 27 ;  Plaut. 
True.  i.  1.  51 ;  Terent.  Plvorm.  v.  8.  28,  Adelph. 
ii.  4. 1 3) ;  hence  to  become  bankrupt,  was  expressed 
by  faro  cedere,  or  abire,  or  foro  mergi.  (Plaut. 
Epid.  i.  2.  16 ;  Dig.  16.  tit.  3.  s.  7.  §  2.)  The 
shops  or  booths  were  public  property,  and  built  by 
the  censors,  who  sold  the  use  of  them  to  the  argen- 
tarii (Liv.  xxxix.  44,  xl.  51,  xli.  27,  xliv.  16; 
comp.  J.  G.  Sieber,  Dissertat.  de  Argentariis,  Lip- 
siae,  1737 ;  H.  Hubert,  Disput.  juridicae  III.  de 
Argentaria  veterum,  Traject.  1739;  W.  T.  Kraut, 
De  Argentariis  et  Nummulariis,  Gottingen, 
1826.)  [L.  S.] 

ARGENTUM  (ipyvpos),  silver,  one  of  the  two 
metals  which,  on  account  of  their  beauty,  their  du- 
rability, their  density,  and  their  rarity,  have  been 
esteemed  in  all  civilised  countries,  and  in  all  ages,  as 
precious,  and  which  have,  on  account  of  the  above 
qualities  and  the  facility  of  working  them,  been  used 
for  money.  The  ancients  were  acquainted  with  silver 
from  the  earliest  known  periods.  (Pliny  ascribes  its 
discovery  to  Erichthonius  or  to  Aeacus,  H.  N.  vii. 
56.  s.  57.)  It  is  constantly  mentioned  in  Homer ; 
but  in  a  manner  which  proves  that  it  was  com- 
paratively scarce.  It  was  much  more  abundant  in 
Asia  than  in  Greece  Proper,  where  there  were  not 
many  silver  mines.  The  accounts  we  have  of  the 
revenues  of  the  early  Lydian  and  Persian  kings, 
and  of  the  presents  of  some  of  them,  such  as  Gyges 
and  Croesus,  to  Pytho  and  other  shrines,  prove 
the  great  abundance  of  both  the  precious  metals  in 
Western  Asia.  Of  this  wealth,  however,  a  very 
large  proportion  was  laid  up  in  the  royal  and 
sacred  treasuries,  both  in  Asia  and  in  Greece.  But 
in  time,  and  chiefly  by  the  effects  of  wars,  these 
accumulations  were  dispersed,  and  the  precious 
metals  became  commoner  and  cheaper  throughout 
Greece.  Thus,  the  spoils  of  the  Asiatics  in  the 
Persian  wars,  and  the  payment  of  Greek  merce- 
naries by  the  Persian  kings,  the  expenditure  of 
Pericles  on  war  and  works  of  art,  the  plunder  of 
the  temple  of  Delphi  by  the  Phocians,  the  military 
expenses  and  wholesale  bribery  of  Philip,  and, 
above  all,  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  caused  a 
vast  increase  in  the  amount  of  silver  and  gold  in 
actual  circulation.  The  accounts  we  have  of  the 
treasures  possessed  by  the  successors  of  Alexander 
would  be  almost  incredible  if  they  were  not  per- 
fectly well  attested. 

It  was  about  this  time  also  that  the  riches  of 
the  East  began  to  be  familiar  to  the  Romans, 
among  whom  the  precious  metals  were,  in  early 
times,  extremely  rare.  Very  little  of  them  was 
found  in  Italy ;  and  though  Cisalpine  Gaul  fur- 
nished some  gold,  which  was  carried  down  by  the 
Alpine  torrents,  it  contained  but  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  silver.  The  silver  mines  of  Spain  had 
been  wrought  by  the  Carthaginians  at  a  very 
early  period  ;   and  from  this  source,  as  well  as 
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from  the  East,  the  Romans  no  doubt  obtained  most 
of  their  silver  as  an  article  of  commerce.  But 
when  first  Spain  and  then  Greece,  Asia  Minor, 
and  Syria,  were  brought  beneath  the  Roman 
power,  they  obtained  that  abundant  supply  both 
of  silver  and  gold  which  formed  the  instrument  of 
the  extravagance  and  luxury  of  the  later  republic 
and  the  empire.  "  The  value  of  the  precious 
metals  did  not,  however,  fall  in  proportion  to  their 
increase,  as  large  quantities,  wrought  for  works  of 
art,  were  taken  out  of  circulation."  (Bockh.) 

The  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  differed 
considerably  at  different  periods  in  Greek  and 
Roman  history.  Herodotus  mentions  it  (iii.  95) 
as  13  to  1 ;  Plato  (Hipp.  c.  6.  p.  231),  as  12  to  1 ; 
Menander  (op.  PoUue.  ix.  76),  as  10  to  .1 ;  and 
Livy  (xxxviii.  11),  as  10  to  1,  about  B.C.  189. 
According  to  Suetonius  {Jul.  Caes.  54),  Julius 
Caesar,  on  one  occasion,  exchanged  silver  for  gold 
in  the  proportion  of  9  to  1  ;  but  the  most  UBual 
proportion  under  the  early  Roman  emperors  was 
about  12  to  1 ;  and  from  Constantine  to  Justinian 
about  14  to  1,  or  15  to  1.  The  proportion  in  mo- 
dern times,  since  the  discovery  of  the  American 
mines,  has  varied  between  17  to  1  and  14  to  1. 

Silver  Mines  and  Ores.  —  In  the  earliest  times 
the  Greeks  obtained  their  silver  chiefly  as  an 
article  of  commerce  from  the  Phocaeans  and  the 
Samians ;  but  they  soon  began  to  work  the  rich  mines 
of  their  own  country  and  its  islands.  The  chief 
mines  were  in  Siphnos,  Thessaly,  and  Attica.  In 
the  last-named  country,  the  silver  mines  of  Laurion 
furnished  a  most  abundant  supply,  and  were  gene- 
rally regarded  as  the  chief  source  of  the  wealth  of 
Athens.  We  learn  from  Xenophon  (Vedig.iv. 
2),  that  these  mines  had  been  worked  in  remote 
antiquity ;  and  Xenophon  speaks  of  them  as  if  he 
considered  them  inexhaustible.  In  the  time  of 
Demosthenes,  however,  the  profit  arising  from 
them  had  greatly  diminished ;  and  in  the  second 
century  of  the  Christian  era  they  were  no  longer 
worked.  (Paus.  i.  1.  §  1.)  The  Romans  obtained 
most  of  their  silver  from  the  very  rich  mines  of 
Spain,  which  had  been  previously  worked  by  the 
Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians,  and  which,  though 
abandoned  for  those  of  Mexico,  are  still  not  ex- 
hausted. The  ore  from  which  the  silver  was  ob- 
tained was  called  silver  earth  (Sipyvpcris  7%  or 
simply  apyvptrLs,  Xen.  Vectig.  i.  5,  iv.  2).  The 
same  term  (terra)  was  also  applied  to  the  ore  by 
the  Romans. 

A  full  account  of  all  that  is  known  respecting 
the  ores  of  silver  known  to  the  ancients,  their 
mining  operations,  and  their  processes  for  the  re- 
duction of  the  ores,  is  given  by  Bockh.  (Disserta- 
tion on  the  Silver  Mines  of  Laurion,  §§  3,  4,  5.) 

Uses  of  Silver.  — ■  By  far  the  most  important  use 
of  silver  among  the  Greeks  was  for  money.  It 
was  originally  the  universal  currency  in  Greece. 
Mr.  Knight,  however,  maintains  (Prol.  Horn.)  that 
gold  was  coined  first  because  it  was  the  more 
readily  found,  and  the  more  easily  worked ;  but 
there  are  sufficient  reasons  for  believing  that,  un- 
til some  time  after  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  the  Athenians  had  no  gold  currency.  [Ad- 
kum.]  It  may  be  remarked  here  that  all  the 
words  connected  with  money  are  derived  from 
apyvpos,  and  not  from  xPv(T^st  &$  narapyvpoa, 
"to  bribe  with  money ;"  apyvpafioiS6s,  "a  money-  ■ 
changer,"  &c. ;  and  &pyvpos  is  itself  not  unfre- 
quently  used  to  signify  money  in  general  (Soph, 
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Airfy.  295),  as  aes  is  in  Latin.  At  Rome,  on  the 
contrary,  silver  was  not  coined  till  b.  c.  269,  before 
which  period  Greek  silver  was  in  circulation  at 
Rome ;  and  the  principal  silver  coin  of  the  Ro- 
mans, the  denarius,  was  borrowed  from  the  Greek 
drachma.  For  further  details  respecting  silver 
money,  see  Nummus,  Denarius,  Drachma. 

From  a  very  early  period,  silver  was  used  also 
in  works  of  art.  Its  employment  for  ornamenting 
arms,  so  often  referred  to  by  Homer,  belongs  to 
this  head.  The  use  of  it  for  mere  purposes  of 
luxury  and  ostentation,  as  in  plate,  seems  to  have 
become  generally  prevalent  about  the  close  of  the 
Peloponnesian  wars  (Athen.  vi.  p.  229,  f.),  but 
much  more  so  from  the  time  of  Alexander,  after 
which  it  becomes  so  common  as  hardly  to  need 
any  proof  or  illustration, — more  common  indeed 
than  with  us.  (Cic.  in  Verr.  iv.  21.)  The  Ro- 
mans distinguished  between  plain  and  chased  silver 
vessels  by  calling  the  former  pura  or  levia  (Plin. 
Ep.w.i;  Juv.  ix.  141,  xiv.  62 ;  Mart.  iv.  38), 
and  the  latter  caelata,  aspera,  or  toreumata.  [Cae- 

LATURA;   TOREUTICE.] 

The  chief  ancient  authorities  respecting  silver, 
as  well  as  gold,  are  the  3d,  4th,  and  5th  books  of 
Strabo,  the  5th  of  Diodorus,  especially  cc.  27  and 
36,  and  the  33d  of  Pliny,  from  c.  6.  s.  31 ;  of  mo- 
dern works  the  most  important  are  Bdckh's  Public 
Economy  of  Athens,  Bk.  i.  cc.  1 — 3,  with  the  sup- 
plementary Dissertation  on  the  Silver  Mines  of 
Laurion,  and  Jacob's  History  of  the  Precious  Me- 
tals. [P.  S.] 

A'RGIAS  GRAPHE'  (apylas  ypafii),  that  is, 
an  action  for  idleness.  Vagrants  and  idlers  were 
not  tolerated  at  Athens  from  very  early  times,  and 
every  person  was  obliged  to  be  able  to  state  by 
what  means  he  supported  himself.  (Herod,  ii. 
177  ;  Diod.  i.  77.)  According  to  some  (Plut 
Sol.  37,  Pollux,  viii.  42),  even  Draco  had  enacted 
laws  against  idleness,  while,  according  to  others, 
Solon,  in  his  legislation,  borrowed  these  laws  from 
the  Egyptians,  and  others  again  state  that  Peisis- 
tratus  was  the  first  who  introduced  them  at  Athens. 
(Plut.  Sol.  31.)  In  accordance  with  this  law, 
which  is  called  apyias  v6p.os,  all  poor  people  were 
obliged  to  signify  that  they  were  carrying  on  some 
honourable  business  by  which  they  gained  their 
livelihood  (Dem.  c.  Eubul.  p.  1308  ;  Isocrat.  A reo- 
pag.  17  ;  Dionys.  xx.  2)  ;  and  if  a  person  by  his 
idleness  injured  his  family,  an  action  might  be 
brought  against  him  before  the  archon  eponymus 
not  only  by  a  member  of  his  family,  but  by  any 
one  who  chose  to  do  so.  (Louie.  Seguer.  p.  310.) 
At  the  time  when  the  Areiopagus  was  still  in  the 
full  possession  of  its  powers,  the  archon  seems  to 
have  laid  the  charge  before  the  court  of  the  Areio- 
pagus. If  the  action  was  brought  against  a  person 
for  the  first  time,  a  fine  might  be  inflicted  on  him, 
and  if  he  was  found  guilty  a  second  or  third  time, 
he  might  be  punished  with  ari/ila.  (Pollux,  viii. 
42.)  Draco  had  ordained  atimia  as  the  penalty 
even  for  the  first  conviction  of  idleness.  (Plut., 
Poll.  U.  cc.)  This  law  was  modified  by  Solon, 
who  inflicted  atimia  only  when  a  person  was  con- 
victed a  third  time,  and  it  is  doubtful  as  to  whe- 
ther in  later  times  the  atimia  was  inflicted  at  all 
for  idleness.  As  the  Areiopagus  was  entrusted 
with  the  general  superintendence  of  the  moral  con- 
duct of  citizens,  it  is  probable  that  it  might  inter- 
fere in  cases  of  apyia,  even  when  no  one  came  for- 
ward to  bring  an  action  against  a  person  guilty  of 
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it.  (Val.  Max.  ii.  6 ;  Platner,  Process,  ii.  p.  150, 
&c. ;  Meier  und  Schoemann,  Att.  Proc.  pp.  193, 
298,  &c.  ;  Bockh,  Publ.  Econ.  p.  475,  2d  edit.) 
According  to  Aelian  (V.H.  iv.  1),  a  similar  law 
existed  also  at  Sardes.  [L.  S.] 

ARGU'RIOU  DIKE'  (apyvplov  8(mj)>  a  civil 
suit  of  the  class  irp6s  riva,  and  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  thesmothetae,  to  compel  the  defend- 
ant to  pay  monies  in  his  possession,  or  for  which 
he  was  liable,  to  the  plaintiff.  This  action  is 
casually  alluded  to  in  two  speeches  of  Demos- 
thenes (in  Boeot.  p.  1002,  in  Olympiodor.  p.  1179), 
and  is  treated  of  at  large  in  the  speech  against 
Callippus.  [J.  S.  M.] 

ARGYRA'SPIDES  (apyvpdffmSes),  a  division 
of  the  Macedonian  army  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
who  were  so  called  because  they  carried  shields 
covered  with  silver  plates.  They  were  picked 
men,  and  were  commanded  by  Nicanor,  the  son  ot 
Parmenion,  and  were  held  in  high  honour  by 
Alexander.  After  the  death  of  Alexander  they 
followed  Eumenes,  but  afterwards  they  deserted  to 
Antigonus,  and  delivered  Eumenes  up  to  him. 
Antigonus,  however,  soon  broke  up  the  corps,  find- 
ing it  too  turbulent  to  manage.  (Diod.  xvii.  57, 
58,  59,  xviii.  63,  xix.  12,  41,  43,  48 ;  Justin,  xii. 
7 ;  Curtius,  iv.  13,  §  27  ;  Plutarch,  Eumen.  13,&c. ; 
Droysen,  Nachfolg.  Alex,  passim.)  The  Greekkmgs 
of  Syria  seem  to  have  had  a  corps  of  the  same  name 
in  their  army:  Livy  mentions  them  as  the  royal 
cohort  in  the  army  of  Antiochus  the  Great.  (Liv. 
xxxvii.  40 ;  Polyb.  v.  79.)  The  Emperor  Alex- 
ander Severus,  among  other  things  in  which  he 
imitated  Alexander  the  Great,  had  in  his  army 
bodies  of  men  who  were  called  argyroaspides  and 
ehrysoaspides.  (Lamprid.  Alex.  See.  50.)   [P.  S.] 

ARGYROCOPEION  (apyvpommeiov),  the 
place  where  money  was  coined,  the  mint,  at  Athens. 
It  appears  to  have  been  in  or  adjoining  to  the 
chapel  (ripyov)  of  a  hero  named  Stephanephorus, 
in  which  were  kept  the  standard  weights  for  the 
coins,  just  as  at  Rome  in  the  sanctuary  of  Juno 
Moneta.  [Moneta.]  (Pollux,  vii.  103;  Har- 
pocrat. ;  Suid. ;  Bockh,  Corp.Inscr.  vol.  i.  p.  164, 
and  the  explanation  of  that  inscription  in  his 
Public  Economy  of  Alliens,  p.  144,  2nd  ed.;  comp. 
Talentum.)  [P.  S.] 

ARIADNEIA  (apidSveia),  festivals  solemnized 
in  the  island  of  Naxos  in  honour  of  Ariadne,  who, 
according  to  one  tradition,  had  died  here  a  natural 
death,  and  was  honoured  with  sacrifices,  accom- 
panied by  rejoicing  and  merriment.  (Plut.  Thes. 
20.)  Another  festival  of  the  same  name  was 
celebrated  in  honour  of  Ariadne  in  Cyprus,  which 
was  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Theseus  in 
commemoration  of  her  death  in  the  month  of  Gor- 
piaeus^  The  Amathusians  called  the  grove  in 
which  the  grave  of  Ariadne  was  shown,  that  of 
Aphrodite-Ariadne.  This  is  the  account  given  by 
Plutarch  (Thes.  20)  from  Paeon,  an  Amathusian 
writer.  (Comp.  C.  F.  Hermann,  Lehrb.  des  Gottes- 
dienstl.  Alterthumer,  §  65.  n.  12.)  [L.  S.] 

A'RIES  (xpi6s),  the  battering-ram,  was  used  to 
shake,  perforate,  and  batter  down  the  walls  of  be- 
sieged cities.  It  consisted  of  a  large  beam,  made 
of  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  especially  of  a  fir  or  an  ash. 
To  one  end  was  fastened  a  mass  of  bronze  or  iron 
(K&paK-ti,  ip-SoXi],  irpoTopA\),  which  resembled  in 
its  form  the  head  of  a  ram.  The  upper  figure  in 
the  annexed  woodcut  is  taken  from  the  bas-reliefs 
on  the  column  of  Trajan  at  Rome.  It  shows  the 
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aries  in  its  simplest  state,  and  as  it  was  "borne  and 
impelled  by  human  hands,  without  other  assistance. 
In  an  improved  form,  the  ram  was  surrounded  with 
iron  bands,  to  which  rings  were  attached  for  the 
purpose  of  suspending  it  by  ropes  or  chains  from  a 
beam  fixed  transversely  over  it.  See  the  lower 
figure  in  the  woodcut.  By  this  contrivance  the 
soldiers  were  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  sup- 
porting the  weight  of  the  ram,  and  they  could  with 
ease  give  it  a  rapid  and  forcible  motion  backwards 
and  forwards. 


The  use  of  thiB  machine  was  further  aided  by 
placing  the  frame  in  which  it  was  suspended  upon 
wheels,  and  also  by  constructing  over  it  a  wooden 
roof,  so  as  to  form  a  "  testudo  "  (jceKd>vii  Kpiocp6pos, 
Appian,  Bell.  Mith.  73  ;  testudo  arietaria,  Vitruv.  x. 
1 9),  which  protected  the  besieging  party  from  the 
defensive  assaults  of  the  besieged.  Josephus,  who 
gives  a  description  of  the  machine  {B.  J.  iii.  7.  §  19), 
adds,  that  there  was  no  tower  so  strong,  no  wall 
so  thick,  as  to  resist  the  force  of  this  machine,  if 
its  blows  were  continued  long  enough.  The  beam 
of  the  aries  was  often  of  great  length,  e.  g.  80,  100, 
or  even  120  feet.  The  design  of  this  was  both  to 
act  across  an  intervening  ditch,  and  to  enable  those 
who  worked  the  machine  to  remain  in  a  position  of 
comparative  security.  A  hundred  men,  or  even  a 
greater  number,  were  sometimes  employed  to  strike 
with  the  beam. 

The  aries  first  became  an  important  military 
engine  in  the  hands  of  the  Macedonians,  at  the 
time  of  Philip  and  Alexander  the  Great,  though 
it  was  known  at  a  much  earlier  period.  (Comp. 
Thuc.  ii.  76.)  Vitruvius  speaks  (I.  c.)  of  Polydus, 
a  Thessalian,  in  the  time  of  Philip,  who  greatly 
improved  the  machine,  and  his  improvements  were 
carried  out  still  further  by  Diades  and  Chaereas, 
who  served  in  the  campaigns  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  The  Romans  learnt  from  the  Greeks  the 
art  of  building  these  machines,  and  appear  to  have 
employed  them  for  the  first  time  to  any  considerable 
extent  in  the  siege  of  Syracuse  in  the  second  Punic 
war.     [Helepolis.] 

ARISTOCRA'TIA  (apio-TOKparia),  a  term 
in  common  use  among  Greek  writers  on  politics, 
though  rarely  employed  by  historians,  or  otherwise 
than  in  connection  with  political  theories.  It  sig- 
nifies literally  "  the  government  of  the  best  men," 
and  as  used  by  Plato,  Aristotle,  Polybius,  &c,  it 
meant  (in  reference  to  a  state  where  political 
power  was  not  shared  by  the  bulk  of  the  commu- 
nity, but  was  in  the  hands  of  a  privilegerLclass. 
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existing  along  with  a  class  personally  free,  and 
possessed  of  civil  rights,  but  excluded  from  the 
exercise  of  the  highest  political  functions)  the  go- 
vernment of  a  class  whose  supremacy  was  founded 
not  on  wealth  merely,  but  on  personal  distinction 
(8Vou  fi.^1  fiivov  ir\ouTi'c8i)C  oWi  Kal  apia-rlvhtv 
alpovvrai  rhs  apxds,  Aristot.  Pol.  iv.  S.  p.  127, 
ed.  Gottl.  'H  apiaroicparia  jSoiiAerai  tV  fmtpo^t 
airoveftew  rols  apiffrois  to>v  iroAnw,  Ibid.  p. 
128).  That  there  should  be  an  aristocracy,  more- 
over, it  was  essential  that  the  administration  of 
affairs  should  be  conducted  with  a  view  to  the 
promotion  of  the  general  interests,  not  for  the  ex- 
clusive or  predominant  advantage  of  the  privileged 
class.  (Aristot.  Pol.  iii.  5,  p.  83,  ed.  Gottl. ;  Plat. 
Polit.  p.  301,  a.)  As  soon  as  the  government 
ceased  to  be  thus  conducted,  or  whenever  the  only 
title  to  political  power  in  the  dominant  class  was  the 
possession  of  superior  wealth,  the  constitution  was 
termed  an  oligarchy  (bAiyapx'ia),  which,  in  the 
technical  use  of  the  term,  was  always  looked  upon 
as  a  corruption  (irapett^atris,  Aristot.  Pol.  iii.  5. 
p.  84,  ed.  Gottl.)  of  an  aristocracy.  (Comp.  Plat. 
I.  c. ;  Arist.  Pol.  iv.  3.  pp.  1 1 7, 1 1 8,  ed.  Gottl.  iv.  6, 
apiffTOKparias  yap  '6pos  aper^,  oMyapx^as  Be  irAou- 
Toy.)  In  the  practical  application  of  the  term  aris- 
tocracy, however,  the  personal  excellence  which  was 
held  to  be  a  necessary  element  was  not  of  a  higher 
kind  than  what,  according  to  the  deeply-seated 
ideas  of  the  Greeks,  was  commonly  hereditary  is 
families  of  noble  birth  (Plat.  Menex.  p.  237,  a., 
Cratyl.  p.  394,  a,  ;  Aristot.  Pol.  iv.  6,  tj  yap  cv. 
yeveid  eanv  apxaios  ir\ovros  Kal  aper'i).  v.  1, 
evyeveis  yap  eivat  hoKovaiv  oh  inrdpxGt  npoyivuv 
aper^j  Kal  ttKovtos),  and  in  early  times  would 
be  the  ordinary  accompaniments  of  noble  rank, 
namely,  wealth,  military  skill,  and  superior  edu- 
cation and  intelligence  (comp.  Aristot.  Pol.  iv.  6, 
eliidao-i  Ka\tw  ....  apiaroKparlas  Sta  to  (uiu«» 
a.KoKovOe'iv  iraib'eiav  Kal  evyepetav  ro7s  eu7rop»Tf- 
pois).  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  word  apian- 
Kparia  is  never,  like  the  English  term  aristocracy, 
the  name  of  a  class,  but  only  of  a  particular  political 
constitution. 

On  tracing  the  historical  development  of  aris- 
tocratical  government,  we  meet  with  a  condition 
of  things  which  may  almost  be  called  by  that 
name  in  the  state  of  society  depicted  in  the 
Homeric  poems,  where  we  already  see  the  power 
of  the  kings  limited  by  that  of  a  body  of  princes 
or  nobles,  such  as  would  naturally  arise  in  the  in- 
fancy of  society,  especially  among  tribes  in  which, 
from  the  frequency  of  wars,  martial  Bkill  would 
be  a  sure  and  speedy  method  of  acquiring  supe- 
riority. When  the  kingly  families  died  out,  or 
were  stripped  of  their  peculiar  privileges,  the  su- 
preme power  naturally  passed  into  the  hands  oi 
these  princes  or  chieftains,  who  formed  a  body  of 
nobles,  whose  descendants  would  of  course  for  the 
most  part  inherit  those  natural,  and  be  also  alone  in 
a  position  to  secure  those  acquired  advantages,  espe- 
cially warlike  skill,  which  would  form  their  title 
to  political  superiority.  Some  aristocracies  thus 
arose  from  the  natural  progress  of  society :  others 
arose  from  conquest.  The  changes  consequent  on 
the  rise  of  the  Hellenes,  and  the  Thessalian, 
Boeotian  and  Dorian  conquests  in  Greece,  esta- 
blished pretty  generally  a  state  of  things  in  which 
we  find  the  political  power  in  the  hands  of  a  body 
of  nobles  consisting  chiefly  or  entirely  of  the  con- 
n-.ip.rnra bener.th.  whom  is   a_free  population  not 
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possessed  of  political  rights,  consisting  of  the  older 
inhabitants  of  the  land,  together  with,  in  most 
instances,  a  body  of  serfs  attached  to  the  domains 
of  the  nobles.  These  last  are  described  under 
various  names,  as  EuirarpfSai  in  Attica,  or  VafiSpot 
as  in  Syracuse  and  several  of  the  Doric  states. 
From  the  superior  efficiency  of  the  cavalry  in  early 
times,  we  also  find  the  nobles  as  a  class  bearing 
the  name  *ImroV<u,  'Imrels,  or  'linroGSrai  (as  in 
Chalcis,  Herod,  v.  77),  since,  generally  speaking, 
they  alone  had  wealth  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
equip  themselves  for  that  kind  of  service  ;  and  in 
most  states  the  first  great  advance  of  the  com- 
monalty in  power  arose  from  their  gaining  greater 
efficiency  as  heavy-armed  foot  soldiers  ;  that  force, 
when  properly  organised  and  armed,  being  found 
more  than  a  match  for  cavalry.  (See  especially 
Arist.  Pol.  iv.  3,  10  ;  K.  F.  Hermann,  Griech. 
Staatsalterth.  c.  iii.  §§  55—59  ;  Wachsmuth,  Hel- 
len.  Alterthwnsk.  vol.  i.  c.  3.  §§  30,  31  ;  Thirl- 
wall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  c.  10.  p.  394,  &c.) 
Compare  the  articles  Eupatridae,  Geomori, 
Patricii.  [C.  P.  M.] 

ARMA,  ARMATU'RA  (SVAa,  Horn.  &Tea, 
T«i5xea),  arms,  armour.  Homer  describes  in  various 
passages  the  entire  suit  of  armour  of  some  of  his 
greatest  warriors,  viz.  of  Achilles,  Patroclus,  Aga- 
memnon, Menelaus  and  Paris  {II.  iii.  328 — 339, 
iv.  132— 138,  xi.  15— 45,  xvi.  130— 142,xix.364 
— 391)  ;  and  we  observe  that  it  consisted  of  the 
same  portions  which  were  used  by  the  Greek  soldiers 
ever  after.  Moreover,  the  order  of  putting  them  on 
is  always  the  same.  The  heavy-armed  warrior, 
having  already  a  tunic  around  his  body,  and  pre- 
paring for  combat,  puts  on, — first,  his  greaves  (kvt)- 
fitBes,  ocreae)  ;  secondly,  his  cuirass  (&c«5pa£,  lorica), 
to  which  belonged  the  fitrprj  underneath,  and  the 
zone  (C^lj  Ca><rT?)p,  cingulum)  above  ;  thirdly,  his 
sword  (|f<£os,  ensis,  gladius)  hung  on  the  left  side  of 
his  body  by  means  of  a  belt  which  passed  over  the 
right  shoulder;  fourthly,  the  large  round  shield 
{g&kos,  aa-iris,  clipeus,  scutum),  supported  in  the 
same  manner ;  fifthly,  his  helmet  {ic6pvs,  Kvvin,  cas- 
sis, galea)  ;  sixthly  and  lastly,  he  took  his  spear 
{^y%os,  $6pv,  hasta),  or,  in  many  cases,  two  spears 
(Bovpe  SiJw).  The  form  and  use  of  these  portions 
are  described  in  separate  articles  under  their  Latin 
names.  The  annexed  woodcut  exhibits  them  all  in 
the  form  of  a  Greek  warrior  attired  for  battle,  as 
shown  in  Hope's  Costume  of  the  Ancients  (i.  70). 

Those  who  were  defended  in  the  manner  which 
has  now  been  represented,  are  called  by  Homer 
ao"7narat,  from  their  great  shield  {aa-rrls)  •  also 
ayxep&xpi,  because  they  fought  hand  to  hand 
with  their  adversaries  ;  but  much  more  commonly 
irp6fxaxot  because  they  occupied  the  front  of  the 
array :  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  these  terms, 
especially  the  last,  were  honourable  titles,  the  ex- 
pense of  a  complete  suit  of  armour  {irapairhir}, 
Herod,  i.  60)  being  of  itself  sufficient  to  prove  the 
wealth  and  rank  of  the  wearer,  while  his  place  on 
the  field  was  no  less  indicative  of  strength  and 
bravery. 

In  later  times,  the  heavy-armed  soldiers  were 
called  dirhlrcu,  because  the  term  '6ir\a  more  espe- 
cially denoted  the  defensive  armour,  the  shield  and 
thorax.  By  wearing  these  they  were  distinguished 
from  the  light-armed,  whom  Herodotus  (ix.  62, 
63),  for  the  reason  just  mentioned,  calls  &voir\oi, 
and  who  are  also  denominated  tyiKot,  and  yvjxvoi, 
yvfjLy?JTat,  or  yufivrjTes.     Instead  of  being  defended 
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by  the   shield   and  thorax,   their  bodies    had  a 
much   slighter  covering,   sometimes    consisting  of 


skins,  and  sometimes  of  leather  or  cloth  ;  and  in- 
stead of  the  sword  and  lance,  they  commonly  fought 
with  darts,  stones,  bows  and  arrows,  or  slings. 

Besides  the  heavy  and  light-armed  soldiers,  the 
6ir\7rai  and  i/uAof,  who  in  general  bore  towards 
one  another  the  intimate  relation  now  explained, 
another  description  of  men,  the  ireArafrraf,  also 
formed  a  part  of  the  Greek  army,  though  we  do 
not  hear  of  them  in  early  times.  Instead  of  the 
large  round  shield,  they  carried  a  smaller  one  called 
the  weATTj,  and  in  other  respects  their  armour  was 
much  lighter  than  that  of  the  hoplites.  The  weapon 
on  which  they  principally  depended  was  the  spear. 

The  Roman  soldiers  had  different  kinds  of  arms 
and  armour ;  but  an  account  of  the  arms  of  the 
different  kinds  of  troops  cannot  be  separated  from  a 
description  of  the  troops  of  a  Roman  army,  and  the 
reader  is  therefore  referred  to  Exercitus.  We 
need  only  give  here  the  figure  of  a  Roman  soldier 
taken  from  the  arch  of  Septimus  Severus  at  Rome. 
On  comparing  it  with  that  of  the  Greek  hoplite  in 
the  other  cut,  we  perceive  that  the  several  parts  of 
the  armour  correspond,  excepting  only  that  the 
Roman  soldier  wears  a  dagger  {fxtixatpa,  p-ugio) 
on  his  right  side  instead  of  a  sword  on  his  left,  and 
instead  of  greaves  upon  his  legs,  has  femoralia  and 
caligae.  All  the  essential  parts  of  the  Roman 
heavy  armour  {lorica,  ensis,  clipeus,  galea,  hasta) 
are  mentioned  together  in  an  epigram  of  Martial 
(ix.  57)  ;  and  all  except  the  spear  in  a  well  known 
passage  {Eph.  vi.  14 — 17)  of  St.  Paul,  whose  enu- 
meration exactly  coincides  with  the  figures  on  the 
arch  of  Severus,  and  who  makes  mention  not  only 
of  greaves,  but  of  shoes  or  sandals  for  the  feet. 

The  soft  or  flexible  parts  of  the  heavy  armour 
were  made  of  cloth  or  leather.     The  metal  princi- 
pally used  in  their  formation  was  that  compound  of 
copper   and    tin    which  we    call    bronze,  or  more 
k  4 
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properly   bell-metal.     [Aes.]     Hence  the  names 
for  this  metal  (x^k6s,  aes)  are  often  used  to  mean 


armour,  and  the  light  reflected  from  the  arms  of  a 
warrior  is  called  avy^i  xa*-Ke'lV  by  Homer,  and  lux 
atna  by  Virgil.  (Aen.  ii.  470.)  Instead  of  copper, 
iron  afterwards  came  to  be  very  extensively  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  arms,  although  articles  made 
of  it  are  much  more  rarely  discovered,  because  iron 
is  by  exposure  to  air  and  moisture  exceedingly  liable 
to  corrosion  and  decay.  Gold  and  silver,  and  tin 
unmixed  with  copper,  were  also  used,  more  espe- 
cially to  enrich  and  adorn  the  armour.     [J.  Y.] 

ARMA'RIUM,  originally  a  place  for  keeping 
arms,  afterwards  a  cupboard,  set  upright  in  the 
wall  of  a  room,  in  which  were  kept  not  only  arms, 
but  also  clothes,  books,  money,  ornaments,  small 
images  and  pictures,  and  other  articles  of  value. 
The  armarium  was  generally  placed  in  the  atrium 
of  the  house.  (Dig.  33.  tit.  10.  s.  3;  Cic.  Pro 
Cluent.  64  ;  Petron.  Sat.  29  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxix. 
5.  s.  32,  xxxv.  2.)  The  divisions  of  a  library 
were  called  armaria.  (Vitruv.  vii.  Praef. ;  Vopisc. 
Tac.  8.)  We  find  armarium  distegum  mentioned 
as  a  kind  of  sepulchre  in  an  inscription  in  Gruter 
(p.  383.  No.  4).  For  other  passages  see  Forcel- 
lini,  s.  v.  [P.  S.] 

ARMILLA  (tyakiov,  ty4\tov,  or  ^4\\lop,  x^i- 
Sdv,  a.fi.(j>tSiai),  a  bracelet  or  armlet,  worn  both  by 
men  and  women.  It  was  a  favourite  ornament  of 
the  Medes  and  Persians  (Herod,  viii.  113,  ix.  80; 
Xen.  Anab.  i.  2.  §  27)  ;  and  in  Europe  was  also 
worn  by  the  Gauls  and  Sabines.  (Gell.  ix.  13  ; 
Liv.  i.  11.)  Bracelets  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
worn  among  the  Greeks  by  the  male  sex,  but  Greek 
ladies  had  bracelets  of  various  materials,  shapes, 
and  styles  of  ornament.  The  bracelet  was  some- 
times called  (T<piyKTiip  (from  aipiyyu),  in  Latin 
spinffier  or  spinter  (Plaut.  Menaecli.  iii.  3),  which 
derived  its  name  from  its  keeping  its  place  by  com- 
pressing the  arm  of  the  wearer.  Bracelets  seem  to 
have  been  frequently  made  without  having  their 
ends  joined ;  they  were  then  curved,  so  as  to  require, 
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when  put  on,  to  be  slightly  expanded  by  having 
their  ends  drawn  apart  from  one  another  ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  their  length,  they  went  once,  twice,  or 
thrice  round  the  arm,  or  even  a  greater  number  of 
times.  As  they  frequently  exhibited  the  form  of 
serpents,  they  were  in  such  cases  called  malm 
(itpeis)  by  the  Athenians  (Hesych.  s.  v.  iipeis). 
Twisted  bracelets  of  the  kind  described  above  often 
occur  on  Greek  painted  vases.  See  the  annexed 
cut  from  Sir  William  Hamilton's  great  work, 
vol.  ii.  pL  35. 


Bracelets  were  likewise  worn  at  Rome  by  ladies 
of  rank,  but  it  was  considered  a  mark  of  effeminacy 
for  men  in  an  ordinary  way  to  use  such  female 
ornaments.  (Suet.  Cal.  52,  Ner.  30.)  They  were, 
however,  publicly  conferred  by  a  Roman  general 
upon  soldiers  for  deeds  of  extraordinary  merit 
(Liv.  x.  44  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiii.  2  ;  Festus,  s. «.)  \ 
in  which  case  they  were  worn  as  a  mark  of  honour, 
and  probably  differed  in  form  from  the  ordinary 
ornaments  of  the  kind.     See  the  cut  below. 

The  following  cuts  exhibit  Roman  bracelets. 
The  first  figure  represents  a  gold  bracelet  dis- 
covered at  Rome  on  the  Palatine  Mount.  (Caylus, 
Rec.  d'Ant.  voL  v.  pi.  93.)  The  rosette  in  the 
middle  is  composed  of  distinct  and  very  delicate 
leaves.  The  two  starlike  flowers  on  each  side  of 
it  have  been  repeated  where  the  holes  for  securing 
them  are  still  visible.   The  second  figure  represents 
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a  gold  bracelet  found  m  Britain,  and  preserved  in 
the  British  Museum.    It  appears  to  be  made  of  two 
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gold  wires  twisted  together,  and  the  mode  of  fas- 
tening it  upon  the  arm,  by  a  clasp,  is  worthy  of  ob- 
servation. It  has  evidently  been  a  lady's  ornament. 
The  third  figure  represents  an  armilla,  which  must 
have  been  intended  as  a  reward  for  soldiers,  for  it 
would  be  ridiculous  to  suppose  such  a  massive  or- 
nament to  have  been  designed  for  women.  The 
original,  of  pure  gold,  is  more  than  twice  the 
length  of  the  figure,  and  was  found  in  Cheshire. 
(Arohaeohgia,  xxvii.  400.) 

ARMILU'STRIUM,  a  Roman  festival  for  the 
purification  of  arms.  It  was  celebrated  every  year 
on  the  14th  before  the  calends  of  November  (Oct. 
19),  when  the  citizens  assembled  in  arms  and 
offered  sacrifices  in  the  place  called  Annilustrura, 
or  Vicus  Armilustri,  in  the  13th  region  of  the  city. 
(Festus,  s.  v. ;  Varro,  De  Ling.  Lot.  iv.  32,  v.  3  ; 
Liv.  xxvii.  37;  P.  Vict.  De  Regionibus  &.  R.; 
Inscrip.  in  Gruter,  p.  250.)  [P.  S.] 

ARRA,A'RRABO,  or  ARRHA,  A'RRHABO, 
Gaius  (iii.  139.)  says:  "  What  is  given  as  arra,  is 
a  proof  of  a  contract  of  buying  and  selling ; "  but 
it  also  has  a  more  general  signification.  That  thing 
was  called  arrha  which  one  contracting  party  gave 
to  another,  whether  it  was  a  sum  of  money  or  any 
thing  else,  as  an  evidence  of  the  contract  of  sale 
being  made :  it  was  no  essential  part  of  the  con- 
tract of  buying  and  selling,  but  only  evidence  of 
agreement  as  to  price.  (Gaius,  Dig.  18.  tit  1.  s.  35). 
An  arrha  might  be  given  before  the  completion 
of  a  contract,  when  the  agreement  was  that  some 
formal  instrument  in  writing  should  be  made, 
before  the  contract  should  be  considered  perfect. 
If  he  who  gave  the  arrha  refused  to  perfect  the 
contract,  he  forfeited  it :  if  he  who  had  received 
the  arrha,  refused  to  perfect  the  contract,  he  was 
obliged  to  return  double  the  amount  of  the  arrha.  If 
the  arrha  was  given  as  evidence  of  a  contract  abso- 
lutely made,  it  was  evidence  of  the  unalterable 
obligation  of  the  contract,  which  neither  party 
alone  could  rescind ;  unless  the  arrha  was  ex- 
pressly given  to  provide  for  the  case  of  either 
party  changing  his  mind,  on  the  condition  that  if 
the  giver  receded  from  his  bargain,  he  Bhould  for- 
feit the  arrha,  and  if  the  receiver  receded  from 
his  bargain,  he  should  forfeit  double  its  value. 
When  the  contract  was  completely  performed,  in 
all ,  cases  where  the  arrha  was  money,  it  was  re- 
stored, or  taken  as  part  of  the  price,  unless  special 
customs  determined  otherwise ;  when  the  arrha 
was  a  ring  or  any  other  thing,  not  money,  it  was 
restored.  The  recovery  of  the  arrha  was  by  a 
personal  action. 

The  arrha  in  some  respects  resembles  the  deposit 


of  money  which  a  purchaser  of  land  in  England 
generally  pays,  according  to  the  conditions  of  sale, 
on  contracting  for  his  purchase ;  and  the  earnest 
money  sometimes  paid  on  a  sale  of  moveable 
things. 

The  term  arrha,  in  its  general  sense  of  an  evi- 
dence of  agreement,  was  also  used  on  other  oc- 
casions, as  in  the  case  of  betrothment  (sponsalia). 
[Matrimonium.]  Sometimes  the  word  arrha  is 
used  as  synonymous  with  pignus  (Terent.  Heautont. 
iii.  3.  42),  but  this  is  not  the  legal  meaning  of 
the  term.  (Thibaut,  System  des  Pan4ekten-Rechts9 
§  144 ;  Inst.  iii.  tit.  23  ;  Dig.  18.  tit.  1.  s.  35  ;  tit  3. 
s.  6 ;  14.  tit.  3.  s.  5.  §  15  ;  19.  tit.  1.  s.  11.  §  6 ; 
Cod.  4.  tit  21.  s.  17;  Gellius,  xvii.  2 ;  compare 
Bracton,  ii.  c.  27,  De  acquirendo  Rerum  Domi- 
nio  in  causa  Emptionia,  and  what  he  says  on  the 
arrha,  with  the  passage  in  Gaius  already  referred 
to.)  [G.  L.] 

ARRHEPHO'RIA  (a$fa<p6pta\  a  festival 
which,  according  to  the  various  ways  in  which  the 
name  is  written  (for  we  find  ipiT7}<f>6pta  or  ififatpSpta) 
is  attributed  to  different  deities.  The  first  form  is 
derived  from  S/J£ijtce,  and  thus  would  indicate  a 
festival  at  which  mysterious  things  were  carried 
about.  The  other  name  would  point  to  Erse  or 
Herse,  a  daughter  of  Cecrops,  and  whose  worship 
was  intimately  connected  with  that  of  Athena. 
And  there  is,  indeed,  sufficient  ground  for  believ- 
ing that  the  festival  was  solemnized,  in  a  higher 
sense,  in  honour  of  Athena.  {EtymoL  Mag,  s.  v. 
yAj}f>7)<f>6poi.)  It  was  held  at  Athens,  in  the  month 
of  Skirophorion.  Four  girls,  of  between  seven  and 
eleven  years  (ajlfatySpoi,  ^pff^6poi,  £j$fa<f)6pot : 
Aristoph.  Lysist.  642),  were  selected  every  year 
by  the  king  archon  from  the  most  distinguished 
families,  two  of  whom  superintended  the  weaving 
of  the  sacred  peplus  of  Athena,  which  was  begun 
on  the  last  day  of  Pyanepsion  (Suid.  s.  v.  Xa\- 
tceia)  ;  the  two  others  had  to  carry  the  mysterious 
and  sacred  vessels  of  the  goddess.  These  latter 
remained  a  whole  year  on  the  Acropolis,  either  in 
the  Parthenon  or  some  adjoining  building  (Har- 
pocrat.  s.  v.  Aenrvo(f>6pos :  Paus.  i.  27.  §  4)  ;  and 
when  the  festival  commenced,  the  priestess  of  the 
goddess  placed  vessels  upon  their  heads,  the  con- 
tents of  which  were  neither  known  to  them  nor  to 
the  priestess.  With  these  they  descended  to  a 
natural  grotto  within  the  district  of  Aphrodite  in 
the  gardens.  Here  they  deposited  the  sacred  ves- 
sels, and  carried  back  something  else,  which  was, 
covered  and  likewise  unknown  to  them.  After 
this  the  girls  were  dismissed,  and  others  were 
chosen  to  supply  their  place  in  the  acropolis.  The 
girls  wore  white  robes  adorned  with  gold,  which 
were  left  for  the  goddess  ;  and  a  peculiar  kind  of 
cakes  was  baked  for  them.  To  cover  the  expenses  of 
the  festival,  a  peculiar  liturgy  was  established,  called 
afiftfltyopia.  All  other  details  concerning  this  fes- 
tival are  unknown.  (Comp.  C.  F.  Hermann,  Lehrb. 
der  gottesdienstl.  Alterth.  §  61.  n.  9.)         [L.  S.] 

ARROGA'TIO.     [Adoptio.] 

A'RTABA  (cLpTd€r)\  a  Persian  measure  of 
capacity,  principally  used  as  a  corn-measure,  which 
contained,  according  to  Herodotus  (i.  192),  1  me- 
dimnus  and  3  choenices  (Attic),  i.e.  51  choenices 
=102  Roman  sextarii=12?  gallons  nearly  ;  but, 
according  to  Suidas,  Hesychius,  Polyaenus  (Strat. 
iv.  3,  32),  and  Epiphanius  (Pond.  24)  only  1 
Attic  medimnus  =96  sextarii  =  12  gallons  nearly: 
the  latter  is,  however,  only  an  approximate  value. 
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There  was  an  Egyptian  measure  of  the  same  name, 
of  which  there  were  two  sorts,  the  old  an  d  the  new 
artaha.  (Didymus,  c.  19.)  The  old  artaba  con- 
tained 4^  Roman  modii  =  72  sextarii  =  9  gallons 
nearly,  according  to  most  writers ;  hut  Galen 
(c.  5)  makes  it  exactly  5  modii.  It  was  about 
equal  to  the  Attic  metretes ;  and  it  was  half  of 
the  Ptolemaic  medimnus,  which  was  to  the  Attic 
medimnus  as  3  :  2.  The  later  and  more  common 
Egyptian  arbata  contained  3^  modii  =  53J  sex- 
tarii=&g- gallons  about, which  is  so  nearly  the  half 
of  the  Persian,  that  we  may  fairly  suppose  that  in 
reality  it  was  the  half.  It  was  equal  to  the 
Olympic  cubic  foot.  (Rhemn.  Fann.  Carmen  de 
Pond,  et  Mens.  v.  89,  90  ;  Hieron.  Ad  Ezech.  5  ; 
Btickh,  MetroUtg.  Untersuch.  pp.  242,  &c.,  285  ; 
Publ.  Econ.  o/Ath.  p.  93,  2nd  ed.;  Wurm,  De 
Pond.,  &c.  p.  133.)  [P.  S.] 

ARTEMI'SIA  (apTE^ido),  one  of  the  great  fes- 
tivals celebrated  in  honour  of  Artemis  in  various 
parts  of  Greece,  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  We  find  it 
mentioned  at  Syracuse  in  honour  of  Artemis  Po- 
tamia  and  Soteria.  (Pind.  Pytli.  ii.  12.)  It  lasted 
three  days,  which  were  principally  spent  in  feasting 
and  amusements.  (Liv.  xxv.  23  ;  Plut.  Marcell. 
18.)  Bread  was  offered  to  her  under  the  name  of 
Aoxfa  (Hesych.  s.  i>.)  But  these  festivals  occur  in 
many  other  places  in  Greece,  as  at  Delphi,  where, 
according  to  Hegesander  (Athen.  vii.  p.  325),  they 
offered  to  the  goddess  a  mullet  on  this  occasion ; 
because  it  appeared  to  hunt  and  kill  the  sea-hare, 
and  thus  bore  some  resemblance  to  Artemis,  the 
goddess  of  hunting.  The  same  name  was  given  to 
the  festivals  of  Artemis  in  Cyrene  and  Ephesus, 
though  in  the  latter  place  the  goddess  was  not  the 
Grecian  Artemis,  but  a  deity  of  Eastern  origin. 
(Dionys.  iv.  25  ;  Achill.  Tat.  vi.  4,  vii.  12,  viii. 
17  ;  Xenoph.  Epkes.  i.  2.)  [L.  S.] 

ARU'RA  (fipouoa),  a  Greek  measure  of  surface, 
which  would  appear,  from  its  name,  to  have  been 
originally  the  chief  land-measure.  It  was,  accord- 
ing to  Suidas,  the  fourth  part  of  the  irXiBpov. 
The  ir\40pov,  as  a  measure  of  length,  contained 
100  Greek  feet;  its  square  therefore  =10,000 
feet,  and  therefore  the  arura  =2500  Greek  square 
feet,  or  the  square  of  50  feet. 

Herodotus  (ii.  168)  mentions  a  measure  of  the 
same  name,  but  apparently  of  a  different  size.  He 
says  that  it  is  a  hundred  Egyptian  cubits  in  every 
direction.  Now  the  Egyptian  cubit  contained 
nearly  17}  inches  (Hussey,  Ancient  Weights,  &c. 
p.  237) ;  therefore  the  square  of  100  x  17}  inches, 
i.e.  nearly  148  feet,  gives  approximately  the  num- 
ber of  square  feet  (English)  in  the  arura,  viz. 
21,904.     (Wurm,  De  Pond.  &c.  p.  94.)    [P.  S.j 

ARUSPEX.     [Hardspex.] 

ARVA'LES  FRATRES.  The  fratres  arvales 
formed  a  college  or  company  of  twelve  in  number, 
and  were  so  called,  according  to  Varro  {De  Ling. 
Lot.  v.  85,  Miiller),  from  offering  public  sacri- 
fices for  the  fertility  of  the  fields.  That  they  were 
of  extreme  antiquity  is  proved  by  the  legend  which 
refers  their  institution  to  Romulus,  of  whom  it  is 
said,  that  when  his  nurse  Acca  Laurentialost  one  of 
her  twelve  sons,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  adopted 
by  her  in  his  place,  and  called  himself  and  the 
remaining  eleven  "  Fratres  Arvales."  (Gell.  vi.  7.) 
We  also  find  a  college  called  the  Sodales  Titii,  and 
as  the  latter  were  confessedly  of  Sabine  origin,  and 
instituted  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the  Sabine 
religious  rites  (Tac.  Ann.    i.  53),    there    is   some 
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reason  for  the  supposition  of  Niebuhr  {Horn.  Hut. 
vol.  i.  p.  303),  that  these  colleges  corresponded  one 
to  the  other — the  Fratres  Arvales  being  connected 
with  the  Latin,  and  the  Sodales  Titii  with  the 
Sabine,  element  of  the  Roman  state,  just  as  there 
were  two  colleges  of  the  Luperci,  namely,  the  FabS 
and  the  Quinctilii,  the  former  of  whom  seem  to 
have  belonged  to  the  Sabines. 

The  office  of  the  fratres  arvales  was  for  life, 
and  was  not  taken  away  even  from  an  exile  ot 
captive.  They  wore,  as  a  badge  of  office,  a  chaplet 
of  ears  of  corn  (spicea  corona)  fastened  on  their 
heads  with  a  white  band.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xviii.  2.) 
The  number  given  by  inscriptions  varies,  but  it  is 
never  more  than  nine ;  though,  according  to  the 
legend  and  general  belief,  it  amounted  to  twelve, 
One  of  their  annual  duties  was  to  celebrate  a  three 
days'  festival  in  honour  of  Dea  Dia,  supposed  to  be 
Ceres,  sometimes  held  on  the  xvi.,  xiv.,  and  xm, 
sometimes  on  the  vi.,  iv.,  and  in.  Kal.  Jun.,  i.  e. 
on  the  17th,  19th,  and  20th,  or  the  27th,  29th, 
and  30th  of  May.  Of  this  the  master  of  the 
college,  appointed  annually,  gave  public  notice 
(indicebai)  from  the  temple  of  Concord  on  the 
capitol.  On  the  first  and  last  of  these  days,  the 
college  met  at  the  house  of  their  president,  to  make 
offerings  to  the  Dea  Dia  ;  on  the  second  they  as- 
sembled in  the  grove  of  the  same  goddess,  about 
five  miles  south  of  Rome,  and  there  offered  sacri- 
fices for  the  fertility  of  the  earth.  An  account  of 
the  different  ceremonies  of  this  festival  is  preserved 
in  an  inscription,  which  was  written  in  the  first 
year  of  the  Emperor  Elagabalus  (a.  d.  218),  who 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  college  under  the 
name  of  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  Pius  Felix.  The 
same  inscription  contains  a  hymn,  which  appears 
to  have  been  sung  at  the  festival  from  the  most 
ancient  times.  (Marini,  Atti  e  Monumenti  degli 
Arvali,  tab.  xli. ;  Orelli,  Corp.  Inscrip.  nr.  2270  j 
Klausen,  De  Carmine  Fratrum  Arvaliim.) 

Besides  this  festival  of  the  Dea  Dia,  the  fratres 
arvales  were  required  on  various  occasions,  under 
the  emperors,  to  make  vows  and  offer  up  thanks- 
givings, an  enumeration  of  which  is  given  in  For- 
cellini.  {Lex.  s.  v.)  Strabo,  indeed  (v.  3),  informs 
us  that,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  these  priests 
{Upofu/iinovts)  performed  sacrifices  called  the  Am- 
barvalia  at  various  places  on  the  borders  of  the 
ager  Romanus,  or  original  territory  of  Rome  j  and 
amongst  others,  at  Festi,  a  place  betweea  five  and 
six  miles  from  the  city,  in  the  direction  of  Alba. 
There  is  no  boldness  in  supposing  that  this  was  a 
custom  handed  down  from  time  immemorial,  and, 
moreover,  that  it  was  a  duty  of  this  priesthood  to 
invoke  a  blessing  on  the  whole  territory  of  Rome. 
Tt  is  proved  by  inscriptions  that  this  college  ex- 
isted till  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Gordian,  or  A.  D. 
325,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  was  not  abolished 
till  a.  d.  400,  together  with  the  other  colleges  of 
the  Pagan  priesthoods. 

The  private  ambarvalia  were  certainly  of  a 
different  nature  from  those  mentioned  by  Strabo, 
and  were  so  called  from  the  victim  {hostia  ambar- 
valis)  that  was  slain  on  the  occasion  being  led  three 
times  round  the  cornfields,  before  the  sickle  was 
put  to  the  corn.  This  victim  was  accompanied  by 
a  crowd  of  merry-makers  {chorus  et  socii),  the 
reapers  and  farm-servants  dancing  and  singing,  as 
they  marched  along,  the  praises  of  Ceres,  and 
praying  for  her  favour  and  presence,  while  they 
offered  her  the  libations  of  milk,  honey,  and  wine. 
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(,  Virg.  Georg.  i.  338.)  This  ceremony  was  also  called 
a  lustraUo  (Virg.  Eel.  v.  83),  or  purification  ;  and 
for  a  beautiful  description  of  the  holiday,  and  the 
prayers  and  vows  made  on  the  occasion,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  Tibullus  (ii.  1).  It  is,  perhaps, 
worth  while  to  remark  that  Polybius  (iv.  21.  §  9) 
uses  language  almost  applicable  to  the  Roman  am- 
barvalia  in  speaking  of  the  Mantineans,  who,  he  says 
(specifying  the  occasion),  made  a  purification,  and 
carried  victims  round  the  city,  and  all  the  country. 

There  is,  however,  a  still  greater  resemblance  to 
the  rites  we  have  been  describing,  in  the  cere- 
monies of  the  rogation  or  gang  week  of  the  Latin 
church.  These  consisted  of  processions  through 
the  fields,  accompanied  with  prayers  (rogationes) 
for  a  blessing  on  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  were 
continued  during  three  days  in  Whitsun-week. 
The  custom  was  abolished  at  the  Reformation  in 
consequence  of  its  abuse,  and  the  perambulation  of 
the  parish  boundaries  substituted  in  its  place. 
(Hooker,  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  61.  2  ;  Wheatley,  Com. 
Pray.  v.  20.)  [R.  W.] 

ARX  (&Kpa),  signified  a  height  within  the  walls 
of  a  city,  but  which  was  never  closed  by  a  wall 
against  the  city  in  earlier  times,  and  very  seldom 
in  later  times.  The  same  city  may  have  had 
several  arees,  as  was  the  case  at  Rome ;  and  hence 
Virgil  says  with  great  propriety  (Georg.  ii.  £35)  : — 

"  Septemque  una  sibimuro  circumdedit  arces." 

As,  however,  there  was  generally  one  principal 
height  in  the  city,  the  word  arx  came  to  be  used  as 
equivalent  to  acropolis  [Acropolis],  (Niebuhr, 
Hist  of  Borne,  vol.  iii.  note  411.)  At  Rome,  one 
of  the  summits  of  the  Capitoline  hill  was  specially 
called  Arse,  but  which  of  them  was  so  called  has 
been  a  subject  of  great  dispute  among  Roman  topo- 
graphers. The  opinion  of  the  best  modern  writers 
is,  that  the  Capitolium  was  on  the  northern  summit, 
and  the  Arx  on  the  southern.  The  Arx  was  the 
regular  place  at  Rome  for  taking  the  auspices,  and 
was  hence  likewise  called  a-uguraculwn,  according 
to  Paulus  Diaconus,  though  it  is  more  probable 
that  the  Auguraculum  was  a  place  in  the  Arx. 
(Liv.  i.  18,  x.  7;  Paul.  Diac.  s.v.  Auguraculum ; 
Becker,  Romisch.  AUerth.  vol.  i.  p.  386,  &c,  vol.  ii. 
part  i.  p.  313.) 

AS,  or  Libra,  a  pound,  the  unit  of  weight 
among  the  Romans.  [Libra.] 

AS,  the  earliest  denomination  of  money,  and 
the  constant  unit  of  value,  in  the  Roman  and  old 
Italian  coinages,  was  made  of  the  mixed  metal 
called  Aes.  Like  other  denominations  of  money, 
it  no  doubt  originally  signified  a  pound  weight  of 
copper  uncoined :  this  is  expressly  stated  by  Ti- 
roaeus,  who  ascribes  the  first  coinage  of  aes  to 
Servius  Tullius.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiii.  3.  s.  13, 
xviii.  3  ;  Varro,  De  Re  Rust.  ii.  1  j  Ovid.  Fast. 
v.  281.)  According  to  some  accounts,  it  was 
coined  from  the  commencement  of  the  city  (Plin. 
H.  N.  xxxiv.  1),  or  from  the  time  of  Numa  (Epiph. 
Mens,  et  Pond.;  Isidor.  Etym.  xvi.  18)  ;  and  ac- 
cording to  others,  the  first  coinage  was  attributed 
to  Janus  or  Saturn.  (Macrob.  Saturn,  i.  7.)  This 
mythical  statement  in  fact  signifies,  what  we  know 
also  on  historical  evidence,  that  the  old  states  of 
Etruria,  and  of  Central  Italy,  possessed  a  bronze 
or  copper  coinage  from  the  earliest  times.  On 
the  other  hand,  those  of  Southern  Italy,  and 
the  coast,  as  far  as  Campania,  made  use  of  silver 
money      The  Roman  monetary  system  was  pro- 
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bably  derived  from  Etruria.  (Niebuhr,  Hist,  of 
Rome,  vol.  i.  p.  457,  3d  ed.  ;  Abeken,  Mittel- 
Italien,  pp.  284,  326.) 

The  earliest  copper  coins  were  not  struck,but  cast 
in  a  mould.  [Forma.]  In  the  collection  of  coins  at 
the  British  Museum  there  are  four  ases  joined  to- 
gether, as  they  were  taken  from  the  mould  in  which 
many  were  cast  at  once.  In  most  ases  the  edge 
shows  where  they  were  severed  from  each  other. 

Under  the  Roman  empire,  the  right  of  coining 
silver  and  gold  belonged  only  to  the  emperors  ;  but 
the  copper  coinage  was  left  to  the  aerarium,  which 
was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  senate.  [Comp. 
Nummus  ;  Moneta.] 

The  as  was  originally  of  the  weight  of  a  pound 
of  twelve  ounces,  whence  it  was  called  as  libralis 
in  contradistinction  to  the  reduced  ases  which  have 
now  to  be  spoken  of,  and  which  give  rise  to  one 
of  the  most  perplexing  questions  in  the  whole 
range  of  archaeology. 

Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxiii.  3.  s.  13)  informs  us  that 
in  the  time  of  the  first  Punic  war  (b.  c.  264 — 241), 
in  order  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  state,  the  full 
weight  of  a  pound  was  diminished,  and  ases  were 
struck  of  the  same  weight  as  the  sextans  (that  is, 
two  ounces,  or  one  sixth  of  the  ancient  weight)  ; 
and  that  thus  the  republic  paid  off  its  debts,  gaining 
five  parts  in  six :  that  afterwards,  in  the  second 
Punic  war,  in  the  dictatorship  of  Q.  Fabius  Maxi- 
mus  (about  B.  c.  217),  ases  of  one  ounce  were 
made,  and  the  denarius  was  decreed  to  be  equal 
to  sixteen  ases,  the  republic  thus  gaming  one  half  ; 
but  that  in  military  pay  the  denarius  was  always 
given  for  ten  ases  :  and  that  soon  after,  by  the 
Papirian  law  (about  B.  c.  191),  ases  of  half  an 
ounce  were  made.  Festus  also  (s.  v.  Sextantarii 
Asses)  mentions  the  reduction  of  the  as  to  two 
ounces  at  the  time  of  the  first  Punic  war.  There 
seem  to  have  been  other  reductions  besides  those 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  for  there  exist  ases,  and  parts 
of  ases,  which  show  that  this  coin  was  made  of 
every  number  of  ounces  from  twelve  down  to  one, 
besides  intermediate  fractions  ;  and  there  are  cop- 
per coins  of  the  Terentian  family  which  show  that 
it  was  depressed  to  -jg  and  even  jfl,  of  its  original 
weight.  Though  some  of  these  standards  may  be 
rejected  as  accidental,  yet  on  the  whole  they  clearly 
prove,  as  Niebuhr  observes  (Hist,  of  Rome,  vol.  i. 
p.  461),  that  there  must  have  been  several  re- 
ductions before  the  first  which  Pliny  mentions. 
Niebuhr  maintains  further,  that  these  various 
standards  prove  that  Pliny's  account  of  the  reduc- 
tions of  the  coin  is  entirely  incorrect,  and  that 
these  reductions  took  place  gradually  from  a  very 
early  period,  and  were  caused  by  a  rise  in  the 
value  of  copper  in  comparison  with  silver,  so  that 
the  denarius  was  in  the  first  Punic  war  really 
equal  in  value  to  only  twenty  ounces  of  copper, 
and  in  the  second  Punic  war  to  sixteen  ounces,  in- 
stead of  120,  which  was  its  nominal  value.  He 
admits,  however,  that  the  times  when  these  reduc- 
tions were  resolved  upon  were  chiefly  those  when 
the  state  was  desirous  of  relieving  the  debtors  • 
and  thinks  that  we  might  assign,  with  tolerable 
accuracy,  the  periods  when  these  reductions  took 
place.  On  the  other  hand,  Bb'ckh  argues  that 
there  is  no  proof  of  any  such  increase  in  the  value 
of  copper,  and  on  this  and  many  other  grounds  his 
conclusion  is,  that  all  the  reductions  of  the  weight 
of  the  as,  from  a  pound  down  to  two  ounces,  took 
place   during  the  first  Punic  war,  and  that  they 
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were  accompanied  by  a  real  and  corresponding  dimi- 
nution in  the  value  of  the  as.  (Metrologische  Un- 
tersuchungen,  §  28.)  It  is  impossible  to  give  here 
even  a  summary  of  the  arguments  on  both  sides : 
the  remarks  of  Niebuhr  and  Bockh  must  them- 
selves be  studied.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that  there  was  some  increase  in  the  value  of  copper 
during  the  period  before  the  first  Punic  war,  and 
also  that  the  fixing  of  the  sextantal  standard  arose 
partly  out  of  the  relation  of  value  between  copper 
and  the  silver  coinage  which  had  been  very  lately 
introduced.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible 
entirely  to  reject  Pliny's  statement  that  the  im- 
mediate object  of  the  reductions  he  mentions  was 
the  public  gain.  Mr.  Grote,  who  sides  with  Bockh, 
remarks,  that  "  such  a  proceeding  has  been  so 
nearly  universal  with  governments,  both  ancient 
and  modern,  that  the  contrary  may  be  looked  upon 
as  a  remarkable  exception."  (Classical  Museum, 
vol.  i.  p.  32.) 

These  variations  make  it  impossible  to  fix  any 
value  for  the  as,  except  with  reference  to  some 
more  specific  standard ;  and  this  we  find  in  the 
denarius.  Taking  the  value  of  this  coin  at  about 
8£  pence  [Denarius],  the  as,  at  the  time  of  the 
first  coinage  of  the  denarius  (b.  c.  269),  was  one- 
tenth  of  this  value,  that  is,  about  -85  of  a  penny  or 
3*4  farthings  ;  and  in  the  time  of  the  second  Punic 
war,  when  16  ases  went  to  the  denarius,  the  as  was 
worth  about  2J  farthings.  When  the  silver  coinage 
got  thoroughly  established,  the  reckoning  was  no 
longer  by  ases,  but  by  sestertii.  [Sestertius.] 
Also,  during  the  period  or  periods  of  reduction, 
the  term  aes  grave,  which  originally  signified  the 
old  heavy  coins,  as  opposed  to  the  reduced  ases, 
came  to  mean  any  quantity  of  copper  coins,  of 
whatever  weight  or  coinage,  reckoned  not  by  tale, 
but  by  the  old  standard  of  a  pound  weight  to  the 
as  ;  and  this  standard  was  actually  maintained  in 
certain  payments,  such  as  military  pay,  fines,  &c. 
(Liv.  iv.  41,  60,  v.  2,  xxxii.  26  ;  Plin.  1.  c. ;  Sen. 
ad  Helv.  12  ;  Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Rome,  vol.  i.  pp. 
466,  467).  This  mode  of  reckoning  also  supplied 
a  common  measure  for  the  money  of  Rome,  and 
the  other  states  of  Italy,  which  had  ases  of  very 
various  weights,  most  of  them  heavier  than  the 
Roman.  The  name  of  aes  grave  was  also  applied 
to  the  uncoined  metal.  (Servius,  ad  Virg.  Aen. 
vi.  862  ;  Massa,  aes  rude,  tnetalhcm  infectum, 
Isidor.  xvi  18.  13.) 

The  oldest  form  of  the  as  is  that  which  bears 
the  figure  of  an  animal  (a  bull,  ram,  boar,  or  sow)  ; 
whence  the  ancient  writers  derived  the  word  for 
money, peeunia,  from  pecus,  an  etymology  on  which 
no  opinion  need  be  pronounced ;  but  whether  this 
impress  was  intended  to  represent  property  by  that 
form  of  it  which  was  then  most  common,  or  had 
some  mythological  meaning,  is  doubtful.  Niebuhr 
denies  the  antiquity  of  this  type,  but  his  sole  ob- 
jection is  satisfactorily  answered  by  Bockh.  The 
type  seems  however  to  have  been  much  less  used 
in  the  Roman  than  in  some  other  old  Italian  coin- 
ages ;  and  most  of  the  pieces  which  bear  it  are  of 
a  rude  oblong  shape.  The  next  form,  and  the 
common  one  in  the  oldest  Roman  ases,  is  round, 
and  is  that  described  by  Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxiii.  3. 
s.  13),  as  having  the  two-faced  head  of  Janus  on 
one  side,  and  the  prow  of  a  ship  on  the  other 
(whence  the  expression  used  by  Roman  boys  in 
tossing  up,  capita  aut  navim,  Macro!).  Sat.  i.  7). 
The  annexed  specimen,  from  the  British  Museum* 
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weighs  4000  grains :  the  length  of  the  diameter  in 
this  and  the  two  following  cuts  13  half  that  of  the 
original  coins. 


The  as  was  divided  into  parts,  which  were 
named  according  to  the  number  of  ounces  they 
contained.  They  were  the  deunx,  dextans,  dodrans, 
bes,  septunx,  semis,  quincunx,  triens,  quadrans  or 
teruncius,  sextans,  sescunx  or  sescuncia,  and  uneia, 
consisting  respectively  of  11,  10,  9,  8,  7,  6,  5, 4, 
3,  2,  1J,  and  1  ounces.  Of  these  divisions  the 
following  were  represented  by  coins  ;  namely,  the 
semis,  quincunx,  triens,  quadrans,  sextans,  and  uncia. 
There  is  a  solitary  instance  of  the  existence  of  the 
dodrans,  in  a  coin  of  the  Cassian  family,  bearing 
an  S  and  three  balls.  We  have  no  precise  inform- 
ation as  to  the  time  when  these  divisions  were 
first  introduced,  but  it  was  probably  nearly  aa 
early  as  the  first  coinage  of  copper  money. 

The  semis,  semissis,  or  semi-as,  half  the  as,  or  six 
ounces,  is  always  marked  with  an  S  to  represent 
itB  value,  and  very  commonly  with  heads  of  Jupi- 
ter, Juno,  and  Pallas,  accompanied  by  strigik 
The  quincunx,  or  piece  of  five  ounces,  is  very  rare. 
There  is  no  specimen  of  it  in  the  British  Museum. 
It  is  distinguished  by  five  small  balls  to  represent 
its  value.  The  triens,  the  third  part  of  the  as,  or 
piece  of  four  ounces,  is  marked  with  four  balls. 
In  the  annexed  specimen,  from  the  British  Mu- 
seum,  the  balls   appear   on   both  sides,   with  a 


thunderbolt  on  one  side,  and  a  dolphin  with  a  strigil 
above  it  on  the  other.     Its  weight  is  1571  grains. 
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The  quadrans  or  terwncius,  the  fourth  part  of 
the  as,  or  piece  of  three  ounces,  has  three  halls  to 
denote  its  Value.  An  open  hand,  a  strigil,  a  dol- 
phin, grains  of  corn,  a  star,  heads  of  Hercules, 
Ceres,  &c,  are  common  devices  on  this  coin.  Pliny 
(H.  N.  xxxiii.  3.  s.  13)  says  that  both  the  triens 
and  quadrans  bore  the  image  of  a  ship.  The 
sextans,  the  sixth  part  of  the  as,  or  piece  of  two 
ounces,  bears  two  balls.  In  the  annexed  specimen, 
from  the  British  Museum,  there  is  a  caduceus  and 
strigil  on  one  side,  and  a  cockle-shell  on  the  other. 
Its  weight  is  779  grains. 
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Roma,  1839,  4to.  ;  and  in  Lepsius's  review  of  it 
appended  to  his  treatise  Ueber  die  Tyrrhene? -Pdas- 
9*->)  [P.S.J 

ASCAULES.     [Tibia.] 

ASCIA  (a-Kfwapvov.,  Horn.  Od.  v.  235),  an  adze, 
Muratori  {In**  Vet.  77tes.  i.  534 — 536)  has  pub- 
lished numerous  representations  of  the  adze,  as  it 
is  exhibited  on  ancient  monuments.  We  select  the 
three  following,  two  of  which  show  the  instrument 
itself,  with  a  slight  variety  of  form,  while  the  third 
represents  a  ship-builder  holding  it  in  his  right 
hand,  and  using  it  to  shape  the  rib  of  a  vessel. 


The  uncia,  one  ounce  piece,  or  twelfth  of  the  as, 
is  marked  by  a  single  ball.  There  appear  on  this 
coin  heads  of  Pallas,  of  Roma,  and  of  Diana,  ships, 
frogs,  and  ears  of  barley.  (For  other  devices,  see 
Eckhel,  Doctr.  Num.  Vet.) 

After  the  reduction  in  the  weight  of  the  as, 
coins  were  struck  of  the  value  of  2,  3,  4,  and  even 
10  ases,  which  were  called  respectively  dussis  or 
dupondius,  tressis,  quadrussis,  and  decussis.  Other 
multiples  of  the  as  were  denoted  by  words  of  similar 
formation,  up  to  centussis,  100  ases  ;  but  most  of 
them  do  not  exist  as  coins. 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact  that,  while  the 
duodecimal  division  of  the  as  prevailed  among  the 
nations  of  Italy  south  of  the  Apennines,  the  deci- 
mal division  was  in  use  to  the  north  of  that  chain  ; 
so  that,  of  the  former  nations  no  quincunx  has  been 
discovered,  of  the  latter  no  semis.  In  Sicily  the 
two  systems  were  mixed.  [Pondera.]  For  further 
details  respecting  the  coinage  of  the  other  Italian 
states,  see  Bockh,  Metrol.  Untersuch.  §  27  ;  Abeken, 
Mittel-Italien,  and  Lepsius,  Ueber  die  Verbreitung 
des  Italiscken  Munzsystems  von  Etrurien  aits. 

In  certain  forms  of  expression,  in  which  aes  is 
used  for  money  without  specifying  the  denomina- 
tion, we  must  understand  the  as.  Thus  dent  aeris, 
miUe  aeris,  decies  aeris,  mean  respectively  10, 1000, 
1,000,000  ases. 

The  word  as  was  used  also  for  any  whole  which 
was  to  be  divided  into  twelve  equal  parts ;  and 
those  parts  were  called  unciae.  Thus  the  nomen- 
clature of  the  duodecimal  division  of  the  as  was  ap- 
lied  not  only  to  weight  and  money,  but  to  measures 
of  length,  surface,  and  capacity,  to  inheritances, 
interest,  houses,  farms,  and  many  other  things. 
Hence,  for  example,  the  phrases  Imeres  ex  asse,  the 
heir  to  a  whole  estate  ;  haeres  ex  dodrante,  the  heir 
to  three-fourths,  &c  (Cic.  Pro  Caecin,  6  ;  Corn. 
Nep.  Attic.  5.)  Pliny  even  uses  the  phrases  semis- 
sem  Africae  {H.  N.  xviii.  6.  s.  7),  and  dodrantes  et 
semiuncias  horarum  (H.  N.  ii.  14.  s,  11). 

The  as  was  also  called,  in  ancient  times,  assarius 
(ac.  nummus),  and  in  Greek  to  ao-vdpiov.  Accord- 
ing to  Polybius  (ii.  15)  the  assarius  was  equal  to 
half  the  obolus.  On  the  coins  of  Chios  we  find 
ao'o'dptou,  ao~o~aplou  fyyLt&v,  affffdpta  Bva,  affcapia 
Tpia.  (In  addition  to  the  works  referred  to  in  this 
article,  and  those  of  Hussey  and  Wurm,  much 
valuable  information  will  be  found  in  the  work 
entitled,  Aes  Grave  del  Museo  Kirclieriano,  &c. 


We  also  give  another  instrument  in  the  above  cut 
taken  from  a  coin  of  the  Valerian  family,  and 
ailed  acisculus.  It  was  chiefly  used  by  masons, 
whence,  in  the  ancient  glossaries,  Aciscvlarius  is 
translated  \ar6/j.os,  a  stone-cutter. 

As  to  the  reason  why  Ascia  is  represented  on 
sepulchral  monuments,  see  Forcellini,  Lexicon, 
s.v.  [J.Y.] 

ASCLEPIEIA  (a<TK\7)irteia),  the  name  of  festi- 
vals which  were  probably  celebrated  in  all  places 
where  temples  of  Asclepius  (Aesculapius)  existed. 
The  most  celebrated,  however,  was  that  of  Epi- 
daurus,  which  took  place  every  five  years,  and 
was  solemnized  with  contests  of  rhapsodists  and 
musicians,  and  with  solemn  processions  and  games. 
(Schol.  ad  Pind.  Nem.  iii.  145  ;  Paus.  ii.  26.  §.  7.) 
'A<TK\r]TrUia  are  also  mentioned  at  Lampsacus 
(Bockh,  Corp.  Inscr.  vol.  ii.  p.  1131),  and  at 
Athens  (Aeschin,  c.  Ctesiph.  p.  455),  which  were, 
probably,  like  those  of  Epidaurus,  solemnized  with 
musical  contests.  They  took  place  on  the  eighth 
day  of  the  month  of  Elaphebolion.  [L.  S.] 

ASCOLIASMUS  {uo-ftoiXiao-p.6s,  the  leaping 
upon  the  leathern  bag,  a<ric6s)  was  one  of  the 
many  kinds  of  amusements  in  which  the  Athenians 
indulged  during  the  Anthesteria  and  other  festivals 
in  honour  of  Dionysus.     The  Athenians  sacrificed 
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a  he-goat  to  the  god,  made  a  bag  out  of  the  skin, 
smeared  it  with  oil,  and  then  tried  to  dance  upon 
it.  The  various  accidents  accompanying  this  at- 
tempt afforded  great  amusement  to  the  spectators. 
He  who  succeeded  was  victor,  and  received  the 
skin  as  a  reward.  (Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Plwt.  1130 ; 
Plat.  Symp.  p.  190  ;  Virg.  Georg.  ii.  384  ;  Pollux, 
ix.  121  ;  Hesych.  s.  s.  'Acrna>\i&£ovTes  ;  Krause, 
Gymnastih  unci  Agonistik  d.  Ifellenen,  p.  399,  who 
gives  a  representation  of  it  from  an  ancient  gem, 
which  is  copied  in  the  above  cut.) 

ASEBEIAS  GRAPHE  (atreedas  ypcujyfi),  was 
one  of  the  many  forms  prescribed  by  the  Attic 
laws  for  the  impeachment  of  impiety.  From  the 
various  tenor  of  the  accusations  still  extant,  it  may 
be  gathered  that  this  crime  was  as  ill-defined  at 
Athens,  and  therefore  as  liable  to  be  made  the 
pretext  for  persecution,  as  it  has  been  in  all  other 
countries  in  which  the  civil  power  has  attempted 
to  reach  offences  so  much  beyond  the  natural  limits 
of  its  jurisdiction.  The  occasions,  however,  upon 
which  the  Athenian  accuser  professed  to  come  for- 
ward may  be  classed  as,  first,  breaches  of  the  cere- 
monial law  of  public  worship ;  and,  secondly, 
indications  of  that,  which  in  analogous  cases  of 
modern  times  would  be  called  heterodoxy,  or 
heresy.  The  former  comprehended  encroachment 
upon  consecrated  grounds,  the  plunder,  or  other 
injury  of  temples,  the  violation  of  asylums,  the  in- 
terruption of  sacrifices  and  festivals,  the  mutilation 
of  statues  of  the  gods,  the  introduction  of  deities 
not  acknowledged  by  the  state,  and  various  other 
transgressions  peculiarly  defined  by  the  laws  of  the 
Attic  sacra,  such  as  a  private  celebration  of  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries  and  their  divulgation  to  the 
uninitiated,  injury  to  the  sacred  olive  trees,  or 
placing  a  suppliant  bough  (iKtTTjpia)  on  a  particular 
altar  at  an  improper  time.  (Andoc.  DeMyst.  p.  110.) 
The  heretical  delinquencies  may  be  exemplified 
by  the  expulsion  of  Protagoras  (Diog.  Laert.  ix. 
51,  52)  for  writing  "  that  he  could  not  learn 
whether  the  gods  existed  or  not,"  in  the  persecu- 
tion of  Anaxagoras  (Diog.  Laert.  ii.  12),  like  that 
of  Galileo  in  after  times,  for  impugning  the  received 
opinions  about  the  sun,  and  the  condemnation  of 
Socrates  for  not  holding  the  objects  of  the  public 
worship  to  be  gods.  (Xen.  Apol.  Soc.)  The  va- 
riety of  these  examples  will  have  shown  that  it 
is  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the  cases  to  which 
this  sweeping  accusation  might  be  extended ;  and, 
as  it  is  not  upon  record  that  religious  Athens 
{Xen.  Rep.  Ath.  iii.  8)  was  scandalised  at  the  pro- 
fane jests  of  Aristophanes,  or  that  it  forced  Epicu- 
rus to  deny  that  the  gods  were  indifferent  to  hu- 
man actions,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  limit  at 
which  jests  and  scepticism  ended,  and  penal  im- 
piety began. 

With  respect  to  the  trial,  any  citizen  that  pleased 
b  Pov\6fiivos  —  which,  however,  in  this  as  in  all 
other  public  actions,  must  be  understood  of  those 
only  who  did  not  labour  under  an  incapacitating 
disfranchisement  (aTi/xia)  — •  seems  to  have  been  a 
competent  accuser  ;  but  as  the  nine  archons,  and 
the  areiopagites,  were  the  proper  guardians  of  the 
sacred  olives  (poplai,  o"t]Ko{,  Lysias,  Tlepl  tov 
Srjfcoi/,  p.  282),  it  is  not  impossible  that  they  had 
also  a  power  of  official  prosecution  upon  casually 
discovering  any  injury  done  to  their  charge. 

The  cases  of  Socrates,  Aspasia,  and  Protagoras, 
may  be  adduced  to  show  that  citizens,  resident 
aliens,  and  strangers,  were  equally  liable  to  this 
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accusation.  And  if  a  minor,  as  represented  in  the 
declamation  of  Antiphon,  could  be  prosecuted  foi 
murder  (<f>oVou),  a  crime  considered  by  the  early 
Greeks  more  in  reference  to  its  ceremonial  pol- 
lution than  in  respect  of  the  injury  inflicted  upon 
society,  it  can  hardly  be  concluded  that  per- 
sons under  age  were  incapable  of  committing,  or 
suffering,  for  this  offence.  (Antiph.  Tetral,  ii, 
p.  674.) 

The  magistrate,  who  conducted  the  previous  ex- 
amination (av6.Kpi<ris)  was,  according  to  Meier 
(Alt.  Proc.  pp.  300,  304,  n.  34)  invariably  the  king 
archon,  but  whether  the  court  into  which  he  brought 
the  causes  were  the  areiopagus,  or  the  common 
heliastic  court,  of  both  of  which  there  are  several 
instances,  is  supposed  (Meier,  Att.  Proc,  p.  305) 
to  have  been  determined  by  the  form  of  action 
adopted  by  the  prosecutor,  or  the  degree  of  com- 
petency to  which  the  areiopagus  rose  or  fell  at  the 
different  periods  of  Athenian  history.  From  tie 
Apology  of  Socrates  we  learn  that  the  forms  of  the 
trial  upon  this  occasion  were  those  usual  in  all 
public  actions,  and  that,  generally,  the  amount  of 
the  penalty  formed  a  separate  question  for  the  di- 
casts  after  the  conviction  of  the  defendant.  For 
some  kinds  of  impiety,  however,  the  punishment 
was  fixed  by  special  laws,  as  in  the  case  of  persons 
injuring  the  sacred  olive  trees,  and  in  that  men- 
tioned by  Andocides  (De  Myst.  p.  110). 

If  the  accuser  failed  to  obtain  a  fifth  of  the  votes 
of  the  dicasts,  he  forfeited  a  thousand  drachmae, 
and  incurred  a  modified  arifila.  The  other  forms 
oi  prosecution  for  this  offence  were  the  awayayii 
(Dem.  c.  Androt.  p.  601. 26),  i(piiyri(ris  (Meier,  Ait. 
Proc.  p.  246),  evScifis  (Andoc.  De  Myst.  p.  8), 
TrpogoM)  (Libanius,  Argum.  ad  Dem.  in  Mid.  509, 
10),  and  in  extraordinary  cases  eiffayyeKla  (Andoc. 
De  Myst.  p.  43) ;  besides  these,  Demosthenes  men- 
tions (c.  Androt.  p.  601)  two  other  courses  that  an 
accuser  might  adopt,  $iK<ifco-6at  irpbs  EvfiokirtSas, 
and  (ppd^iv  irpbs  rbv  Patn \ea,  of  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation.     [J.  S.  M.] 

ASIARCHAE  (a<riapxai),  were,  in  the  Roman 
province  of  Asia,  the  chief  presidents  of  the  re- 
ligious rites,  whose  office  it  was  to  exhibit  games 
and  theatrical  amusements  every  year,  in  honour  of 
the  gods  and  the  Roman  emperor,  at  their  own 
expense,  like  the  Roman  aediles.  As  the  exhi- 
bition of  these  games  were  attended  with  great 
expense,  wealthy  persons  were  always  chosen  to 
fill  this  office  ;  for  which  reason,  Strabo  says, 
some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tralles,  which  was  one 
of  the  most  wealthy  cities  in  Asia,  were  always 
chosen  asiarchs.  They  were  ten  in  number,  se- 
lected annually  by  the  different  towns  of  Asia, 
and  approved  of  by  the  Roman  proconsul ;  of 
these,  one  was  the  chief  asiarch,  and  frequently 
but  not  always,  resided  at  Ephesus.  Their  office 
lasted  only  for  a  year  ;  but  they  appear  to  have 
enjoyed  the  title  as  a  mark  of  courtesy  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives.  In  the  other  Roman  provinces  in 
Asia,  we  find  similar  magistrates  corresponding  to 
the  Asiarchae  in  proconsular  Asia,  as  for  instance 
the  Bithyniarchae,  Galatarchae,  Lyciarchae,  &c. 
(Strab.  xiv.  p.  649  ;  Acts,  xix.  31.,  with  the 
notes  of  Wetstein  and  Kuinoel ;  Euseb.  H.  E.  iv. 
1 5  ;  Winer,  Biblisches  Realworterbucli,  art.  Asiaf- 
clien.) 

ASILLA  (StnXXa),  a  wooden  pole,  or  yoke, 
held  by  a  man  either  on  his  two  shoulders,  or 
more  commonly  on  one  shoulder  only,  and  used  for 
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tarrying  burthens.  (Aristot.  Rliet.  i.  7.)  It  is 
called  avdQopov  by  Aristophanes  {Man.  8).  It  de- 
serves mention  here  chiefly  from  its  frequent  oc- 
currence in  works  of  Grecian  art,  of  which  some 
specimens  are  given  in  the  annexed  cut. 
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ASSA'RIUS  NUMMUS.    [As.] 

ASSERTOR,  or  ADSERTOR,  contains  the 
same  root  as  the  verb  adserere,  which,  when  coupled 
with  the  word  manu,  signifies  to  lay  hold  of  a  thing, 
to  draw  it  towards  one.  Hence  the  phrase  adserere 
in  libertatem,  or  liberali  adserere  manu,  applies  to 
him  who  lays  his  hand  on  a  person  reputed  to  be 
a  slave,  and  asserts,  or  maintains  his  freedom.  The 
person  who  thus  maintained  the  freedom  of  a  re- 
puted slave  was  called  adsertor  (Gaius,  iv.  14),  and 
by  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  it  waa  enacted 
in  favour  of  liberty,  that  such  adsertor  should  not 
be  called  on  to  give  security  in  the  sacramenti  actio 
to  more  than  the  amount  of  L.  asses.  The  person 
whose  freedom  was  thus  claimed,  was  said  to  be 
adsertus.  The  expressions  liberalis  causa,  and 
liberalis  manus,  which  occur  in  classical  authors, 
in  connection  with  the  verb  adserere,  will  easily 
be  understood  from  what  has  been  said.  (Terent. 
Adelph.  ii.  1.  40  ;  Plaut.  Poen.  iv.  2.  83  ;  see 
also  Dig.  40.  tit.  12.  De  liberali  Causa.)  Some- 
times the  word  adserere  alone  was  used  as  equiva- 
lent to  adserere  in  libertatem.  (Cic.  Pro  Flacco, 
c.  17.) 

The  expression  asserere  in  servitufem,  to  claim  a 
person  as  a  slave,  occurs  in  Livy  (iii.  44,  xxxiv. 
18.)  [G.  L.] 

ASSESSOR,  or  ADSESSOR,  literally,  one  who 
sits  by  the  side  of  another.  The  duties  of  an 
assessor,  as  described  by  Paulus  (Dig.  1.  tit.  21. 
s.  1.)  related  to  "  cognitiones,  postulationes,  libelli, 
edicta,  decreta,  epistolae  ; "  from  which  it  appears 
that  they  were  employed  in  and  about  the  adminis- 
tration of  law.  The  consuls,  praetors,  governors  of 
provinces,  and  the  judices,  were  often  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  the  law  and  the  forms  of  proce- 
dure, and  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  have 
the  aid  of  those  who  had  made  the  law  their  study. 
(Cic.  de  Oraiore,  i.  37,  In  Verrem,  ii.  29).  The 
praefectus  praetorio,  and  praefectus  urbi,  and  other 


civil  and  military  functionaries,  had  their  assessors. 
An  instance  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus  (Ann.  i.  75) 
of  the  Emperor  Tiberius  assisting  at  the  judicia 
(judiciis  adsidebat),  and  taking  his  seat  at  the 
corner  of  the  tribunal ;  but  this  passage  cannot 
be  interpreted  to  mean,  as  some  persons  interpret 
it,  that  the  emporor  sat  there  in  the  character 
of  an  assessor  properly  so  called:  the  remark  of 
Tacitus  shows  that,  though  the  emperor  might  have 
taken  his  seat  under  the  name  of  assessor  and 
affected  to  be  such,  he  could  be  considered  in  no 
other  tight  than  as  the  head  of  the  state.  (Compare 
Sueton.  Tib.  Nero,  33,  Tib.  Claudius,  12). 

Under  the  empire  the  practice  of  having  as- 
sessors continued  (Plin.  Ep.  i.  20,  vi.  11,  x.  19; 
Gellius,i.  22).  Suetonius  (Galba,  14)  mentions  the 
case  of  an  assessor  being  named  to  the  office  of 
praefectus  praetorio.  The  Emperor  Alexander 
Severus  gave  the  assessores  a  regular  salary. 
(Lamprid.  Alex.  Sev.  46.)  Freedmen  might  be 
assessores.  In  the  later  writers  the  assessores  are 
mentioned  under  the  various  names  of  consiliarii, 
juris  studiosi,  comites,  &c.  The^Ws  studiosi,  men- 
tioned by  Gellius  (xii.  13),  as  assistant  to  the 
judices  (quos  adhibere  in  consilium  judicaturi  so- 
lent),  were  the  assessores.  Sabinus,  as  it  appears 
from  Ulpian  (Dig.  47.  tit.  10.  s.  5),  wrote  a  book 
on  the  duties  of  assessors.  The  assessors  sat  on  the 
tribunal  with  the  magistrate.  Their  advice,  or  aid, 
was  given  during  the  proceedings  as  well  as  at 
other  times,  but  they  never  pronounced  a  judicial 
sentence.  As  the  old  forms  of  procedure  gradually 
declined,  the  assessores,  according  to  the  conjec- 
ture of  Savigny  (Geschichte  des  Rom.  Rechts  im 
Mittelalter,  vol.  i.  p.  79),  took  the  place  of  the  judices. 
For  other  matters  relating  to  the  assessores,  see  Holl- 
weg,  TIandbuch  des  Cvoilprozesses,  p.  1 52.     [G.  L.] 

ASSI'DUI.     [Locupletes.] 

ASTRA'GALUS  (aarpayaXos),  literally  sig- 
nifies that  particular  bone  in  the  ankles  of  certain 
quadrupeds,  which  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  the  Ro- 
mans, used  for  dice  and  other  purposes,  as  described 
under  the  corresponding  Latin  word  Talus. 

As  a  Latin  word,  astragalus  is  used  by  Vitruvius, 
who  of  course  borrowed  it  from  the  Greek  writers 
on  architecture,  for  a  certain  moulding  (the  astragal) 
which  seems  to  have  derived  its  name  from  its  re- 
semblance to  a  string  or  chain  of  tali;  and  it  is  in 
fact  always  used  in  positions  where  it  seems  in- 
tended to  bind  together  the  parts  to  which  it  is 
applied.  It  belongs  properly  to  the  more  highly 
decorated  forms  of  the  Ionic  order,  in  which  it 
appears  as  a  lower  edging  to  the  larger  mouldings, 
especially  the  ecldnus  (ovolo),  particularly  in  the 
capital,  as  shown  in  the  following  woodcut,  which 
represents  an  Ionic  capital  found  in  the  ruins  of  the 
temple  of  Dionysus  at  Teos.  Still  finer  examples 
occur  in  the  capitals  of  the  temples  of  Erechtheus 
and  Athene  Polias,  at  Athens,  where  it  is  seen,  too, 
on  the  sides  of  the  volutes.  It  is  also  often  used 
in  the  entablature  as  an  edging  to  the  divisions  of 
the  cornice,  frieze,  and  architrave.  The  lower 
figure  in  the  woodcut  represents  a  portion  of  the 
astragal  which  runs  beneath  the  crowning  moulding 
of  the  architrave  of  the  temple  of  Erechtheus.  It 
is  taken  from  a  fragment  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  is  drawn  of  the  same  size  as  the  original. 

The  term  is  also  applied  to  a  plain  convex 
moulding  of  the  same  sectional  outline  as  the 
former,  but  without  the  division  into  links,  just 
like  a  torus  on  a  small  scale  :  in  this  form  it  is  used 
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in  the  Ionic  base  [Spira].  In  the  orders  subse- 
quent to  the  Ionic,  —  the  Corinthian,  Roman 
Doric,  and  Composite,  —  the   astragal   was  very 


freely  used.  The  rules  for  the  use  of  the  moulding 
are  giyen  by  Vitruvius  (iii.  5.  §  3,  iv.  6.  §§  2,  3. 
Schneid.).  Numerous  fine  examples  of  it  will  be 
found  in  the  plates  of  Mauch  (Die  Griechischen  und 
Romischen  Bau-Ordnungen,  Potsdam,  1 845.)  [P.S.] 

ASTRATEIAS  GRAPHE'  (affTpareias 
ypcupii),  was  the  accusation  instituted  against  per- 
sons who  failed  to  appear  among  the  troops  after  they 
had  been  enrolled  for  the  campaign  by  the  generals. 
(Lys.  in  Ah.  pp.  521, 571.)  We  may  presume  that 
the  accuser  in  this,  as  in  the  similar  action  for  leaving 
the  ranks  (\emoTa£lov),  was  any  citizen  that  chose 
to  come  forward  (6  $ovX6)i.evos,  ots  e|60Ti),  and'that 
the  court  was  composed  of  soldiers  who  had  served 
in  the  campaign.  The  presidency  of  the  court,  ac- 
cording to  Meier,  belonged  to  the  generals.  The 
defendant,  if  convicted,  incurred  disfranchisement 
-~  &n/tio,  both  in  his  own  person  and  that  of  his 
descendants,-  and  there  were  very  stringent  laws  to 
punish  them  if  they  appeared  at  the  public  sacra, 
to  which  even  women  and  slaves  were  admitted. 
(Andoc.  de  Myst.  p.  35  ;  Aesch.  in  Ctes.  p.  59  ; 
Dem.  in  Timocr.  p.  732  ;  Meier,  Att.  Process, 
p.  363,  &c.)  [J.S.M.] 

ASTROLO'UIA.  This  word  is  occasionally 
employed  by  the  best  Latin  writers  (e.  g.  Cic.  de 
Divin.  ii.  42.)  to  denote  astronomy  in  general,  and 
indeed  is  found  in  that  sense  more  frequently  than 
astronomia,  which  is  of  rare  occurrence.  In  the 
present  article,  however,  we  confine  ourselves  to 
what  is  strictly  termed  judicial  astrology,  and 
treat  of  astronomy  under  Astronomia. 

At  a  period  far  beyond  the  records  of  authentic 
history  a  belief  arose,  which  still  prevails  un- 
shaken in  the  East,  that  a  mysterious  but  close 
connection  subsisted  between  the  relative  position 
and  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies  and  the 
fate  of  man.  In  process  of  time  it  was  maintained 
that  the  fortunes  of  each  individual  throughout 
life  depended  upon  the  aspect  of  the  sky  at  the 
moment  of  his  birth,  and  especially  upon  the  star 
which  was  rising  above  the  horizon  at  the  instant 
when  he  saw  the  light,  and  upon  those  which 
were  in  its  immediate  vicinity  (conjunctae),  or  re- 
moved from  it  by  a  sixth,  a  fourth,  or  a  third  part 
of  a  great  circle  of  the  sphere,  or,  finally,  upon 
those  which  were  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the 
same  diameter  (oppositae).  Few  doubted  that  by 
observation  and  deep  study  persons  might  acquire 
the  power  of  expounding  these  appearances,  that 
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the  destiny  of  the  child  might  be  predicted  with 
certainty  by  those  who  were  skilled  to  interpret 
the  language  of  the  stars,  and  that  the  result  ol 
any  undertaking  might  be  foretold  from  the  aspect 
of  the  firmament  when  it  was  commenced.  Hence 
a  numerous  and  powerful  class  of  men  arose  who 
were  distinguished  by  various  designations.  From 
the  country  where  astronomy  was  first  studied,  and 
their  science  was  first  developed,  they  were  called 
Chaldaei  or  Babylonii;  from  observing  the  stars, 
astronomi,  astrologi,  planetarii;  from  employing 
diagrams  such  as  were  used  by  geometricians,  ma- 
Hiematici;  from  determining  the  lot  of  man  at  his 
natal  hour,  genetliliaci ;  from  prophesying  the  con- 
summation of  his  struggles,  a.TroTtXeo)ui.Tuu>l  j 
while  their  art  was  known  as  aarpoKoyia,  ju- 
TtwpoXoyta,  yeve6\ia\oyla,  aTroTeKeo-fiaTUcfj,  Ars 
Chaldaeorum,  Matltesis,  or,  from  the  tables  they 
consulted,  ttivukikti.  Their  calculations  were 
termed  Babylonii  nwmeri,  XaKSalaip  fi46o^oi,  Xa\- 
haiwv  i|/7j(piSes,  Rationes  C/ialdaicae ;  their  re- 
sponses when  consulted  Chaldaeorum  moniia, 
Chaldaeorum  natalicia  praedicta,  Astrokgorwn 
praedicta. 

The  stars  and  constellations  to  which  attention 
was  chiefly  directed  were  the  planets  and  the 
signs  of  the  zodiac,  some  of  which  were  supposed 
to  exert  uniformly  a  benign  influence  (ayoBmoull 
oo-Tepej),  such  as  Venus,  Jupiter,  Luna,  Virgo, 
Libra,  Taurus ;  others  to  be  uniformly  malign 
(Kaicoiroiol  aoTcpes),  such  as  Saturnus,  Mars, 
Scorpio,  Capricornus  ;  others  to  be  doubtful  (fal- 
koivoi  aorepes),  such  as  Mercurius.  By  the  com- 
bination and  conjunction  (ffvySpofi'fj,  constellafio) 
or  opposition,  however,  of  those  benign  with  those 
malign,  the  power  of  the  latter  might  be  neu- 
tralised or  even  reversed,  and  a  most  happy 
horoscope  be  produced,  as  in  the  case  of  Augustus 
who  was  born  under  Capricornus  (Suet.  Aug.  94), 
and  hence  that  figure  frequently  appears  on  his 
medals.  For  the  sake  of  expediting  calculations, 
the  risings,  settings,  movements,  and  relative  posi- 
tions (ortus,  occasus,  motus,  viae,  discessioMs, 
coetus,  conventus,  concursiones,  circuitus,  transitu!, 
habitus,  forma,  positura,  positus  siderum  et  spatio) 
were  carefully  registered  in  tables  (nivaKes, 
^prj/iepfBes).  In  so  far  as  the  planets  were  con- 
cerned, it  was  of  especial  importance  to  note 
through  what  sign  of  the  zodiac  they  happened  to 
be  passing,  since  each  planet  had  a  peculiar  sign, 
called  the  domus  or  house  of  the  planet,  during 
its  sojourn  in  which  it  possessed  superior  power. 
Thus  Libra,  Capricornus,  and  Scorpio  were  re- 
spectively the  houses  of  Venus,  Saturn,  and  Mars. 

The  exact  period  of  birth  (hora  genitalis)  being 
the  critical  moment,  the  computations  founded 
upon  it  were  styled  ysvtffis  (genitura),  ctywoTcdVos 
(horoscopus),  or  simply  &e/ia,  and  the  star  or 
stars  in  the  ascendant  sidus  natalitium,  sidera  na- 
talitia. 

Astrologers  seem  to  have  found  their  way  to 
Italy  even  before  a  free  communication  was  opened 
up  with  the  East  by  the  Roman  conquests  in 
Greece  and  Asia,  since  they  are  mentioned  con- 
temptuously by  Ennius.  (ap.  Cic.  De  Div.  i.  58.) 
About  a  century  later  the  government  seem  to  have 
become  sensible  of  the  inconvenience  and  danger 
likely  to  arise  from  the  presence  of  such  impostors> 
for  in  b.  c.  139  an  edict  was  promulgated  by  C 
Cornelius  Hispallus,  at  that  time  praetor,  by  which 
the  Chaldaeans  were  banished  from  the  city,  and 
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ordered  to  quit  Italy  within  ten  days  (Val.  Max.  i. 
3.  §  2),  and  they  were  again  banished  from  the  city 
in  b.  c.  33,  by  M.  Agrippa,  who  was  then  aedile. 
(Dion  Cass,  xlix.  1.)  Another  severe  ordinance  was 
levelled  by  Augustus  against  this  class  (Dion  Cass, 
lxv.  1,  lxvi.  25),  but  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
Biich  phrases  as  "  expulit  et  mathematicos  "  (Suet 
Tib.  36),  "pulsis  Italia  mathematicis  "  (Tac.  Hist. 
ii.  62),  in  the  historians  of  the  empire  prove  how 
firm  a  hold  these  pretenders  must  have  obtained 
over  the  public  mind,  and  how  profitable  the  oc- 
cupation must  have  been  which  could  induce  them 
to  brave  disgrace,  and  sometimes  a  cruel  death 
(Tac.  Ann.  ii.  32).  Notwithstanding  the  number 
and  stringent  character  of  the  penal  enactments  by 
which  they  were  denounced,  they  appear  to  have 
kept  their  ground,  and  although  from  time  to 
time  crushed  or  terrified  into  silence,  to  have  re- 
vived with  fresh  vigour  in  seasons  of  confusion 
and  anarchy,  when  all  classes  of  the  community 
hanging  in  suspense  between  hope  and  fear,  were 
predisposed  to  yield  to  every  superstitious  im- 
pulse. It  must  be  remembered  also,  that  the  most 
austere  princes  did  not  disdain,  when  agitated  by 
doubts  or  excited  by  ambitious  longings,  to  ac- 
quire the  principles  of  the  art  and  to  consult  its 
professors,  as  we  may  perceive,  not  to  multiply 
examples,  from  the  well-known  story  of  Tiberius 
and  Thrasyllus  (Tac.  Ann.  vi.  20,  21).  Hence 
Tacitus,  after  recounting  the  high  promises  by 
which  the  "  mathematici "  stimulated  Otho  to 
assume  the  purple,  adds  in  a  tone  of  sorrowful 
resignation,  "  genus  hominum  potentibus  infidum, 
sperantibus  fallax,  quod  in  civitate  nostra  et  veta- 
bitur  semper  et  retinebitur."  (See  Cic.  Div.  ii. 
42,  &c.  ;  Gell.  xiv.  1 ;  Hor.  Carm.  ii.  17. 17  ;  Pers. 
v.  46  ;  Juv.  iii.  43,  vii.  194,  xiv.  248,  vi.  553 
—581  ;  Tac.  Ann.  ii.  27,  32,  iii.  22,  iv.  58,  vi. 
20,  xii.  22,  52,  68,  xvi.  14,  Hist.  i.  22,  ii.  62; 
Suet.  Tib.  14,  36,  Vitell.  14,  Nero,  40  ;  Gell.  i  9 ; 
Dion  Cass.  xlix.  43,  lvi.  25,  lvii.  15,  lxv.  1  ; 
Zonar.  ii.  p.  142 ;  Lips.  Excurs.  vii.  ad  Tac.  Ann. 
ii.  ;  Jani,  Excurs.  ad  Hor.  Carm.  ii.  17.  17  ;  Ru- 
perti,  Not.  ad  Tac.  Ann.  ii.  27.  For  the  penal 
enactments,  see  Rein,  Das  Criminalrecht  der 
Romer,  p.  901,  &c,  Leipzig,  1844.  Those  who 
would  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  technical  de- 
tails of  astrology,  as  practised  by  the  ancients, 
must  peruse  the  works  of  Manilius,  Julius  Fir- 
micus,  and  Ptolemy.)  [W.  R.] 

ASTRONO'MIA,  astronomy.  It  is  not  pro- 
posed in  the  present  article  to  give  a  technical  his- 
tory of  the  rise  and  progress  of  astronomy  among 
the  ancients,  but  to  confine  ourselves  to  what  may 
be  regarded  as  the  popular  portion  of  the  science, 
the  observations,  namely,  upon  the  relative  position 
and  apparent  movements  of  the  celestial  bodies, 
especially  the  fixed  stars,  which  from  the  earliest 
epoch  engaged  the  attention  of  those  classes  of  men 
who  as  shepherds  or  mariners  were  wont  to  pass 
their  nights  in  the  open  air.    We  shall  consider :  — 

1.  The  different  names  by  which  the  constella- 
tions were  distinguished  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  the  legends  attached  to  each  ;  but 
we  shall  not  attempt  to  investigate  at  length  the 
origin  of  these  names  nor  the  times  and  places 
when  and  where  they  were  first  bestowed.  The 
materials  for  this  first  section  have  been  carefully 
collected  by  Ideler  in  his  essay  entitled  Unter- 
suchungen  uber  den  Ursprung  und  die  Bedentung  der 
Sternamen  (Berlin,  1809),  a  work  which  we  now 
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mention  specially  once  for  all  to  avoid  the  necessity 
of  constant  references  ;  in  the  Historische  Uhter- 
suchungen  uber  die  astronomisclien  Beobachtungen  der 
Alien,  by  the  same  author  (Berlin,  1806)  ;  in  a 
paper  by  Buttmann  Uber  die  Entstehung  der  Stern- 
bilder  aufder  griechisclien  Sf'dre,  contained  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Berlin  Academy  for  1826;  and 
in  the  Gesehichte  der  Astronomie  of  Schaubach. 

2.  The  risings  and  settings  of  the  fixed  stars 
considered  with  reference  to  the  position  of  the  sun 
in  the  ecliptic,  • —  a  series  of  phenomena  which  re- 
curring regularly  every  tropical  year,  served  in 
the  most  remote  ages  as  the  sole  guides  for  the 
operations  of  the  husbandman,  and  which,  being 
in  later  times  frequently  appealed  to  by  the  poets, 
are  sometimes  designated  the  "  Poetical  Risings 
and  Settings  of  the  Stars."  Here  we  chiefly  de- 
pend upon  the  compilations  and  dissertations, 
ancient  and  modern,  brought  together  in  the 
Uranologion  of  Petavius  ;  upon  the  disquisition  by 
J.  F.  Piaff  entitled  Commentatio  de  Ortibus  et  Oc- 
casibus  Siderum  apud  auctores  classieos  commemora- 
tes (Gotting.  1786)  ;  upon  a  paper  by  Ideler,  Ueber 
den  astronomiscken  TJieil  der  Fasti  des  Ovid,  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Berlin  Academy  for  1822 — 
1823,  and  on  the  Handbuch  der  Ckronologie  by  the 
same  author. 

3.  The  division  of  the  year  into  two,  three,  or 
more  seasons,  according  to  the  risings  and  settings 
of  particular  stars  or  clusters  of  stars.  The  Hand- 
buck  der  Ckronologie  contains  a  full  examination  oi 
all  the  most  important  passages  from  the  Greek  and 
Roman  authors  which  bear  upon  these  points. 

The  determination  of  the  length  of  the  year  and 
the  distribution  of  time  into  months,  days,  hours, 
and  other  periods,  which  in  some  degree  belong  to 
the  same  subject,  are  treated  of  separately  under 
the  heads  of  Calendabium  and  Dies,  and  con- 
fining our  attention  for  the  present  to  the  fixed 
stars  (errones,  stellae  erraticae,  see  Gell.  xiv.  1), 
we  shall  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  bodies  of  the 
solar  system  under  Planetae. 

I.  The   History  and  Names    op   the  Con- 
stellations. 

To  begin  with  the  two  earliest  among  profane 
writers,  Homer  and  Hesiod,  the  former  notices  the 
Bear  or  Waggon ;  Bootes ;  Orion ;  the  Dog  of 
Orion  ;  the  Pleiades,  and  the  Hyades :  the  latter, 
Orion ;  Sirius  ;  the  Pleiades ;  the  Hyades ;  and 
Arcturus.  We  are  not  entitled  to  conclude  from 
this  that  they  were  not  acquainted  with  the  names 
or  forms  of  any  other  constellations,  but  it  seems 
certain  that  neither  the  Little  Bear  nor  the  Dragon 
were  known  to  Homer,  for  although  these  remain 
always  above  the  horizon  in  the  latitude  of  Greece 
and  Asia  Minor,  he  speaks  of  the  (Great)  Bear  as 
the  only  constellation  which  never  plunges  into 
Ocean's  baths  ;  and  we  are  elsewhere,  as  will  be 
seen  below,  distinctly  told  that  the  Little  Bear  was 
introduced  into  Greece  from  the  East  by  Thales. 

Pliny  (H.N.  ii.  6)  attributes  the  invention  of  the 
signs  of  the  zodiac  to  Cleostratus  of  Tenedos  (fl.  B.  c. 
500),  and  asserts  that  Aries  and  Sagittarius  were 
marked  out  before  the  rest.  The  first  distinct  in- 
formation, however,  with  regard  to  the  Grecian 
heavens  was  contained  in  the  "Evoirrpov  and  the 
^aiv6fj.epa  of  Eudoxus  of  Cnidus,  who  died  B.  c.  352. 
Both  of  these  works  are,  it  is  true,  lost  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  fragments,  but  their  contents  are 
known  to  us  from  the  poem  of  Aratus  (fl.  b.  c.  260), 
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which,  as  we  are  assured  in  the  commentary  which 
bears  the  name  of  Hipparchns,  does  little  more  than 
represent  in  verse,  with  very  few  variations,  the 
matter  contained  in  the  two  treatises  named  above, 
especially  in  the  latter.  The  great  popularity  en- 
joyed by  the  production  of  Aratus  {Cum  sole  el 
Ivma  semper  Aratus  erit)  must  have  depended  upon 
the  attractions  presented  by  his  theme,  and  cer- 
tainly not  upon  the  spirit  or  grace  with  which  that 
theme  was  handled.  We  know  the  names  of 
thirty-five  Greeks  who  composed  commentaries 
upon  it,  and  we  are  acquainted  with  no  less  than 
three  translations  into  Latin  verse — one  by  Cicero, 
of  which  fragments  only  remain ;  another  by  Caesar 
Germanicus,  of  which  a  considerable  portion  has 
been  preserved ;  and  a  third  by  Rufus  Festus 
Avienus,  which  is  entire.  Virgil  borrowed  largely 
from  this  source  in  those  portions  of  his  Georgics 
which  contain  references  to  the  heavenly  bodies, 
and  particularly  in  that  section  which  is  devoted 
to  prognostics  of  the  weather.  There  are  also 
valuable  Greek  scholia  ascribed  to  the  younger 
Theon,  but  manifestly  compounded  of  materials 
derived  from  many  different  quarters.  The  work 
itself  is  divided  into  three  parts : 

1.  A  description  of  the  constellations,  extending 
to  line  454. 

2.  A  short  account  of  the  Planets,  of  the  Milky 
Way,  of  the  Tropical  Circles,  and  of  the  Equator, 
followed  from  v.  559  by  a  full  detail  of  the  stars 
which  rise  and  set  as  each  sign  of  the  zodiac  ap- 
pears in  succession  (<rvvavaro\ai). 

3.  At  line  733  commences  what  is  frequently 
regarded  as  a  separate  poem,  and  placed  apart 
under  the  title  bioorifxtia,  consisting  of  a  collection 
of  the  various  appearances  which  enable  an  ob- 
server of  nature  to  predict  the  weather.  It  will 
be  seen  below  that  the  constellations  described  by 
Aratus  still  retain,  with  a  few  variations,  the  names 
by  which  he  distinguishes  them. 

In  a  little  tract  ascribed  to  Eratosthenes  (fl.B.c. 
230),  entitled  KaTaoTepio-fwi,  probably  an  abridg- 
ment of  a  more  complete  treatise,  in  which  he 
details  the  mythological  origin  of  the  constellations, 
together  with  the  number  and  place  of  the  stars  in 
each,  we  find  the  same  forms  arranged  in  the  same 
order  as  in  Aratus,  who  is  followed  step  by  step. 
The  Bird,  however,  is  here  termed  the  Swan  ;  the 
Centaur  is  individualised  into  Chiron;  and  the 
Hair  of  Berenice  appears  for  the  first  time,  having 
been  introduced  by  Conon  in  honour  of  the  sister- 
wife  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes. 

Scientific  astronomy  commenced  at  Alexandria 
in  the  early  pant  of  the  third  century  before  our 
era  ;  and  the  first  steps  were  made  by  Timocharis 
and  Aristyllus,  who  flourished  about  e.  c.  290. 
They  invented  the  method  of  determining  the 
places  of  the  fixed  stars,  by  referring  them  to  one 
of  the  great  circles  of  the  heavens,  and  for  this 
purpose  selected  the  equator.  By  them,  as  we 
learn  from  Ptolemy,  the  right  ascension  and  de- 
clination of  many  stars  were  observed,  among 
others  of  Spica  in  the  Virgin,  which  they  found 
to  be  8°  from  the  equinox  of  autumn. 

Hipparchus,  about  ISO  years  later,  followed  up 
the  track  which  they  had  indicated :  his  observ- 
ations extended  from  b.  c.  162  to  b.  c.  127  ;  and, 
whether  we  regard  the  originality,  the  magnitude, 
or  the  importance  of  his  labours,  he  is  well  entitled 
to  be  regarded  as  the  father  of  the  science.  (See 
Plin.  H.  N.  ii.  26.)     In  addition  to  many  other 
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services,  he  first  drew  up  a  regular  catalogue  of 
the  fixed  stars,  pointing  out  their  position  and 
magnitude,  he  first  delineated  accurately  the  shape 
of  the  constellations,  and  he  first  discovered  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes  by  comparing  his  own 
observations  with  those  of  Timocharis  and  Aris- 
tyllus.    It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  all  the 
works  of  so  great  a  man  should  have  perished, 
with  the  exception  of  a  commentary  in  three  books 
upon  the  description  of  the  fixed  stars  by  Eudoxni 
and  Aratus  ('E^yTjcns  to>v  'Apdrov  Kal  EJS<f|ou 
(paivofihuv),  the  least  valuable  perhaps  of  all  his 
productions.     We  have,  however,  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  substance  of  his  most  valuable  ob- 
servations has  been  preserved  in  the  Almagest  of 
Ptolemy,  which  long  enjoyed  such  high  fame  that  all 
former  authors  were  allowed  to  sink  into  oblivion. 
The  catalogue  of  the  fixed  stars  by  Ptolemy 
(fl.  a.  d.  100),  contained  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
books  of  the  Almagest  and  derived  in  all  pro- 
bability  in  a  great  measure  from  that  compiled  by 
Hipparchus,  long  served  as  the  model  for  all  sub- 
sequent labours  in  the  same  field,  and  little  more 
than  two  centuries  have  elapsed  since  any  attempt 
was  made  to  supersede  it  by  something  more  per- 
fect.    It  embraces  48  constellations  (21  northern, 
IS  southern,  and  the  12  signs  of  the  zodiac),  com- 
prising 15  stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  45  of  the 
second,  208  of  the  third,  474  of  the  fourth,  217 
of  the  fifth,  49  of  the  sixth,  9  obscure,  and  5 
nebulous,  in  all  1022.     These  are  the  constella- 
tions, usually  denominated  the  Old  Constellations, 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  additions  made  in 
modern  times,  and  these  we  shall  consider  in  re- 
gular order.     The  stars  are  enumerated  according 
to  the  place  which  they  occupy  in  the  figures,  the 
latitude,  longitude,  and  magnitude  of  each  being 
specified.     In  connection  with  many  constellations, 
several  stars  are  mentioned  as  a/ioprpaToi,  that  is, 
not  included  within  the  limits  of  any  one  of  the 
figures  ;  among  those  near  the  Lion  he  notices  the 
Hair  of  Berenice,  among  those  near  the  Eagle  the 
Antinous.    The  single  stars  and  small  groups  to 
which  particular  names  are  assigned,  are,  Arctium, 
the  Lyre,  CapeUa,  the  Kids,  the  Eagle,  the  Hyades, 
the  Pleiades,   the   Manger,  the    Asses,   Regalia 
($a<riMo'icos),  Vindemiatrix,  Spica,  Antares,  the 
Hound  (he  does  not  give  the  nameSirius),Ctmojm, 
and  Procyon. 

Among  our  Greek  authorities  we  must  not  pass 
over  Geminus,  whose  work  EiVoyywT^  els  t4 
iaivSpem  contains  in  sixteen  chapters  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  most  striking  facts  in  Astronomy  and 
Mathematical  Geography.  We  know  nothing  of 
him  personally ;  but  it  has  been  inferred  from  bis 
book  that  he  was  a  native  of  Rhodes,  and  that  he 
flourished  about  b.  c.  70,  at  Rome,  or  at  some 
place  under  the  same  parallel.  The  second  chapter 
treats  of  the  constellations  and  of  those  stars  and 
small  clusters  distinguished  by  particular  names, 
The  Coma  Berenices,  which  is  not  included  in  the 
21  northern  constellations  of  Ptolemy,  has  here 
an  independent  place  assigned  to  it ;  the  Foal,  or 
Little  Horse,  is  termed  irpoTO/iii  'lirirov  naff  "It- 
Trapxov,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  it  was  in- 
troduced by  Hipparchus  ;  in  addition  to  the  15 
Southern  Constellations  of  Ptolemy,  we  find  the 
Stream  (x'io'is  SSaros)  issuing  from  the  urn  oi 
Aquarius,  and  the  Tliyrsus  of  the  Centaur.  The 
sixteenth  chapter  is  particularly  interesting  and 
valuable,  since  it  contains  a  parapegma  or  calendai 
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of  the  risings  and  settings  of  the  fixed  stars,  with 
prognostics  of  the  weather,  according  to  Meton, 
Euctemon,  Eudoxus,  Calippus,  and  others,  the  ob- 
servations  of  each  being  quoted  separately. 

The  Romans  adopted  the  knowledge  of  the  stars 
communicated  by  the  Greeks  without  in  the 
slightest  degree  extending  it.  Only  two  Latin 
writers  discourse  specially  on  the  subject,  Manilius 
and  Julius  Firmicus,  and  their  treatises  belong 
rather  to  Judicial  Astrology.  The  poets,  however, 
especially  Ovid  and  Virgil,  make  frequent  allu- 
sions to  the  risings  and  settings  of  the  fixed  stars, 
to  the  most  remarkable  constellations  and  to  the 
legends  attached  to  them.  Cicero,  Germanicus, 
and  Avienus,  as  we  have  stated  above,  executed 
translations  of  Aratus,  while  in  Vitruvius,  Pliny, 
Columella,  Martianus  Capella,  the  Scholiast  on 
Germanicus,  and  Hyginus,  we  find  a  multitude  of 
details.  Manilius,  it  is  clear,  took  Aratus  for  his 
guide  in  so  far  as  the  constellations  were  con- 
cerned ;  for  he  does  not  notice  the  Hair  of  Berenice, 
the  Foal,  nor  the  Southern  Crown. 

Pliny  speaks  of  the  constellations  as  seventy-two 
in  number ;  but  he  seems  to  have  eked  out  the  sum 
by  counting  separately  portions  of  figures,  such 
as  the  Pleiades,  the  Hyades,  the  Urn  and  the 
Stream  of  Aquarius,  the  Tliyrsus  of  tlte  Centaur, 
the  Head  of  Medusa,  the  Scymetar  of  Perseus, 
the  Manger,  the  Two  Asses,  Capella,  the  Kids, 
the  Hair  of  Berenice,  the  Throne  of  Caesar,  and 
probably  the  more  conspicuous  among  the  indivi- 
dual stars,  such  as  Arcturus  and  Sirius.  He  sets 
down  the  number  of  observed  stars  at  1600,  which 
far  exceeds  the  catalogue  of  Ptolemy. 

The  Scholia  on  Germanicus  do  not  constitute  a 
regular  commentary  like  the  Scholia  on  Aratus, 
but  are  translations  from  Eratosthenes,  with  some 
excerpts,  added  subsequently  perhaps,  from  the 
Sphaera  Graeca  et  Barbara  of  Nigidius  Figulus  and 
other  works  on  astronomical  myths. 

The  Poeticon  Astronomicon,  which  bears  the 
name  of  Hyginus,  is  written  in  the  style  of  Era- 
tosthenes, and  is  in  a  great  measure  borrowed  from 
him.  No  notice  is  here  taken  of  the  Foal  nor  of 
the  Southern  Crown,  which  proves  that  at  the 
time  when  it  was  composed,  whenever  that  may 
have  been,  more  attention  was  paid  to  Aratus  than 
to  Hipparchus  and  Ptolemy. 

Names  of  ike  Constellations. 

In  what  follows  we  arrange  the  constellations, 
frith  one  or  two  trifling  exceptions,  in  the  order 
adopted  by  Ptolemy,  enumerating  first  the  twenty- 
one  northern  signs ;  secondly,  the  twelve  zodiacal 
signs ;  and  lastly,  the  fifteen  southern  signs.  In 
each  case  we  give,  first,  the  name  by  which  the 
constellation  is  known  among  ourselves;  secondly, 
the  name  ascribed  to  it  by  Axatus ;  and  lastly,  the 
other  Greek  and  Latin  names  which  most  fre- 
quently occur  or  which  deserve  particular  notice. 

Northern  Signs. 

I.  The  GreatBear,The  Plough,  Charles' 
Wain,  "ApKros  (fieydKn),  'E\itcn  (Arat.  27, 
&c),  Major  Arclus,  Major  Ursa  (German.),  He- 
lice  (Cic,  Manil.  i.  303).  The  most  remarkable 
cluster  in  the  northern  hemisphere  both  on  account 
of  its  brilliancy  and  from  the  circumstance  that  it 
never  sinks  below  the  horizon  in  Europe  and  those 
parts  of  Asia  known  to  the  ancients,  is  that  which 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Homer  was  known  by  the 
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names  of  "ApKros,  Tlie  She  Bear,  or  HA/io|o,  T7ie 
Waggon  {II.  xviii.  487,  Od.  v.  275),  which  the 
Romans  translated  by  the  equivalent  terms  Ursa 
and  Plaustrum  or  Currus.  At  a  later  period  when 
the  Lesser  Bear  had  been  added  to  the  number  of 
the  celestial  signs,  the  epithets  ixeydXij  and  fxucpd 
were  applied  to  them  respectively  by  way  of  dis- 
tinction, and  in  like  manner  Ovid  (Trist.  iv.  3) 
speaks  of  them  as  magna  minorque  ferae.  The 
ancient  Italian  name  for  the  seven  bright  stars 
which  form  the  most  conspicuous  portion  of  the 
group  was  Septem  Triones  (Cic),  that  is,  according 
to  the  interpretation  of  Varro  (L.  L.  vi.  4 ;  Gell. 
ii.  21 ;  Festus,  s.  v.  Triones),  The  Seven  Ploughing 
Oxen,  an  appellation  which  as  well  as  that  of  au,a£a 
was  extended  to  the  Lesser  Bear.  Thus  Aratus 
commences  his  description 

Sua  5«=  fiiv  aptpls  exovo'at 
"ApKTOt  ajxa.  rpoxo'coo't,  rb  S$/  Ktikeovrai  a/xa^at, 

deriving  a/ta|cu,  absurdly  enough,  from  c£jua ;  Virgil 
celebrates 

Arcturum,  pluviasque  Hyadas,  geminosque  Triones, 

and  Vitruvius  (ix.  3)  not  only  employs  Septem~ 
trio  simply  for  the  Greater  Bear,  but  distinguishes 
between  Septemtrio  major  and  Septemtrio  minor, 
and  again  speaks  of  the  Arctos,  qui  Septemtriones 


In  addition  to  the  above  designations  we  find 
'EXIkvj  applied  to  the  Greater  Bear  alone,  derived 
from  its  sweeping  round  in  a  curve  (arrb  rov  eKla- 
<reo-dai,  Schol.  ad  Arat.  37),  while  from  the  mythi- 
cal connection  established  between  this  constella- 
tion and  Callisto,  daughter  of  the  Arcadian  monarch 
Lycaon,  the  Latin  poets  constantly  refer  to  it  as 
Lycaonis  Arctos;  Parrhasis  Arctos;  ParrJiasides 
stellae  ;  Maenalis  Ursa,  &c.  The  term  Boves  Icarit 
employed  by  Propertius  (ii.  24.  24),  is  explained 
below  (No.  5)  under  Arctophylaw.  For  the  story  of 
Callisto  and  her  transformation  see  Ovid.  Met.  ii. 
409,  Fast.  ii.  155;  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Georg.  i.  246; 
Hygin.  Poet.  Astron.  ii.  1.  2. 

2.  The  Lesser  or  Little  Bear,  "Apuros 
(fitKpd),  Kvv6ffovpa,  Kvu6ffovpis  (Arat  27 — 308), 
Arctus  minor  (Cic),  Cynosura  (Cic  Manil.  i.  306). 
This  constellation,  we  are  assured  by  many  au- 
thorities (Schol.  ad  Horn.  II.  xviii.  187  ;  Achill. 
Tat.  Isagog.  in  Arat.  Pliaen.  c.  1  ;  Diog.  Laert.  i. 
23;  Hygin.  Pott.  Astron.  ii.  2),  was  first  added  to 
the  Grecian  catalogues  by  Thales  by  whom  it  may 
possibly  have  been  imported  from  the  East ;  and 
while  from  its  close  resemblance  in  form,  it  shared 
the  names  of  "ApKros  and  ojua|a  with  its  more  an- 
cient and  majestic  companion,  it  enjoyed  exclu- 
sively the  appellations  of  Qowiiai  and  RvvSaovpcu 
The  former  was  derived  from  the  circumstance 
that  it  was  selected  by  the  Phoenicians  as  the 
guide  by  which  they  shaped  their  course  at  sea, 
the  Grecian  mariners  with  less  judgment  employ- 
ing Helice  for  the  same  purpose  (Arat.  37  ;  Erat. 
Cat.  2;  Schol.  ad  German,  p.  89;  Hygin.  P.  A. 
ii.  2).  The  latter,  signifying  cards  cauda,  applied 
by  the  ancients  to  the  whole  figure,  and  not  as  in 
modern  times  merely  to  the  pole  star,  seems  to- 
have  been  suggested  by  the  appearance  presented 
by  three  of  the  stars  which  form  a  circular  sweep, 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  upturned  curl  of 
a  dog's  tail,  and  will  thus  be  an  expression  analo- 
gous to  that  of  Helice.  The  early  astronomers 
seem  to  have  generally  considered  that  one  of  the 
l  2 
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stars  in  the  Little  Bear  marked  the  position  of  the 
pole,  hut  it  is  difficult  to  determine  from  their 
words  to  which  they  severally  refer.  Accord- 
ing to  Hyginus  who,  however,  seems  not  to 
have  clearly  understood  Eratosthenes  whom  he 
quotes,  one  of  the  three  stars  forming  the  tail  was 
called  Polus  and  the  two  others,  from  circling 
round  it,  Xopeirral,  The  Dancers,  the  same  appa- 
rently with  the  Ludentes  of  the  Scholiast  on  Ger- 
manicus. 

Those  poets  who  regarded  the  Great  Bear  as 
Callisto  represented  the  Little  Bear  as  her  dog;  but 
according  to  another  legend  commonly  received, 
the  two  bears  were  the  two  nymphs  who  acted  as 
nurses  in  Crete  to  infant  Jove  (Arat.  31),  and 
hence  the  phrase  Cretaeae  Arcii  (German.). 

3.  The  Dragon,  Apdnwp  (Arat.  45),  trans- 
lated by  the  Latins  Draco  (Cic.  German.  Vitruv.), 
Serpens  (German.  Vitruv.  Manil.  Ovid),  and  Ariguis 
(Virgil.  Ovid.  Manil.).  Servius  (ad  Virg.  Georg. 
i.  205)  remarks  that  there  are  three  Angues  in  the 
sky,  one  lying  between  the  Bears  : 

Maximus  hie  flexu  sinuoso  elabitur  Anguis 
Circum  perque  duas  in  morem  fluminis  Arctos  : 

(comp.  Vitruv.  ix.  3) :  the  second  grasped  by 
Ophiucus:  the  third,  to  the  south,  around  the  Crater 
and  Corvus.  The  superior  richness  of  the  Greek 
language  distinguished  these  as  Apdicusv,  "0<pts,  and 
""CSpij.  The  description  of  Aratus  has  been  ren- 
dered almost  verbatim  and  with  great  spirit  by 
Virgil  in  the  lines  quoted  above.  Mythologically, 
the  dragon  was  regarded  as  the  snake  which  once 
guarded  the  apples  of  the  Hesperides,  or  as  a  snake 
snatched  by  Minerva  from  the  giants  and  whirled 
by  her  aloft  to  the  pole.  (Hygin.  P.  A.  ii.  3,  iii. 
2  ;  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Georg.  i.  244 ) 

4.  Cepheus,  Kyipeis  (Alat.  183),  Cepfieus 
(Cic.  Vitruv.  Manil.),  Iasides  Cepheus  (German.). 
The  legends  respecting  this  ill-fated  monarch  and 
the  other  members  of  his  family  who  beamed  in 
the  heavens,  Cassiopeia,  Perseus,  and  Andromeda, 
are  detailed  at  length  in  the  Catasterisms  of  Era- 
tosthenes and  in  Hyginus. 

5.  The  Bear- Warden,  Bootes,  The  Wag- 
goner, 'ApKTo<pi\a£  (Arat.  91),  Arctophylax 
(Cic.  German.  Manil.  i.  323),  translated  by  Ovid 
(Trist.  i.  10.  15)  Custos  Ursae,  and  by  Vitruvius 
(ix.  3.)  Custos  Arcti,  or  simply  Custos  {I.  c),  was 
denominated  also  Bocuttjs  (Arat.  I.  c),  Bootes  (Cic. 
German.  Manil.),  i.  e.  Bubulcus,  the  ox-driver,  and 
according  to  the  Scholiast  on  Aratus  (/.  e.)Tpvyrrrlis, 
the  vintager.  The  first  name  which  supposes  the 
constellations  to  represent  a  man  upon  the  watch 
denotes  simply  the  position  of  the  figure  with  re- 
gard to  the  Great  Bear,  or  when  the  latter  was 
regarded  as  Callisto,  then  Arctophylax  became 
her  son  Areas,  by  whom  she  was  hunted  and 
slain  ;  the  second  name,  which  is  found  in  Homer 
(Od.  v.  272)  refers  to  the  8.p.a£a,  the  imaginary 
form  of  Bodrns  being  fancied  to  occupy  the  place 
of  the  driver  of  the  team  ;  the  third  name  is  con- 
nected with  the  period  of  the  heliacal  rising  of  the 
group  which  indicated  the  season  of  the  vintage. 

The  chief  star  in  the  constellation  is  Arcturus, 
'A/MTovpos  (Arat.  95),  Arcturus  (Cic.  German. 
Vitruv.  Manil.),  a  word  of  similar  import  with 
Arctophylax.  It  is  twice  mentioned  by  Hesiod 
(Erg.  566,  610),  and,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter, 
occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the  calendars  of 
Greece  and  Rome.     Some  late  writers,  such  as  the 
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|  Scholiast  on  Germanicus,  Hyginus  and  Maitianog 
Capella,  use  the  name  Arcturus  for  the  whole  con- 
stellation, but  Aratus,  Geminus,  and  Ptolemy  con- 
sider it  as  a  single  star. 

The  legends  with  regard  to  Bootes  present  many 
different  aspects  ;  by  the  Greeks  he  was  usually 
represented  as  Areas,  the  son  of  Callisto  ;  Ovid  in 
one  passage  (Fast.  vi.  235)  calls  him  Lycaon,  tie 
father  of  the  hapless  damsel ;  by  others  he  was 
pronounced  to  be  Icarius  (or  Icarus)  to  whom 
Bacchus  taught  the  use  of  the  vine,  and  then  the 
constellation  Virgo  was  his  daughter ;  Erigone, 
and  either  the  greater  or  the  lesser  hound,  was  her 
dog  Maera  (Canis  Icarius,  Ov.  Past.  iv.  939). 
Hence,  too,  the  Septemtriones  are  styled  Bom 
Icarii  by  Propertius  (ii.  24.  24). 

Homer  (Od.  v.  272)  calls  Bootes  (tye  5&uj/,  from 
his  descending  below  the  horizon  in  an  upright 
position,  and  therefore  very  gradually.  Compare 
Ov.  Fast.  iii.  405  ;  Claud.  Rapt.  Proserp.  ii.  190, 
and  the  "  pigri  sarraca  Bootae  "  of  Juvenal,  v.  23. 

6.  The  Northern  Crown,  2r4<pavos  (Arat. 
71),  Corona  (Cic.  Vitruv.  Manil.),  Ariadnes  corona, 
Minoa  corona,  German.).  Ptolemy  distinguishes  be- 
tween the  Northern  and  the  Southern  Crown  (2re 
tpavos  &6peios,  v6tios),  and  hence  the  modern  name. 
According  to  the  legend  commonly  adopted  this  was 
the  chaplet  of  Ariadne  placed  by  Bacchus  in  the 
firmament  to  do  honour  to  his  mistress,  and  hence 
the  epithets  applied  by  Germanicus  as  quoted 
above.  (Comp.  Virg.  Georg.  i.  222 ;  Ov.  Fast.  iii. 
460  ;  Manil.  i.  330.) 

The  name  Gemma,  now  given  to  the  moat  re- 
splendent star  in  the  circle,  was  not  known  to  the 
Romans. 

7.  Hercules.  The  constellation  now  known  hy 
this  name  is  described  by  Aratus  (v.  63)  as  an  un- 
known or  nameless  form  (etowAoy  &iarov ;  hrevSeos 
eiSwAoio),  which  from  its  resemblance  to  a  man 
toiling  (payiovTi  aj/Spl  iottebs  effitoXov)  on  his 
knees,  was  usually  called  'Ei/ydVaow,  which  the 
Romans  either  expressed  in  the  same  letters,  En- 
gonasi  (Manil.  v.  645),  Engonasin  (Cic),  or  by  the 
translations  Geniculatus,  Ingeniculatus  (Vitruv.  ix. 
3),  Ingeniculus  (Jul.  Firm.  viii.  17),  Nixus  m 
genibus  (Vitruv.  ibid.),  Nixa  genu  species  (German. 
Manil.  i.  322,  v.  645),  Demtro  genu  nixus  (Ger- 
man.), or  simply  Nisus  s.  Nixus  (Cic  German.), 
Innixus  (Avien.  205),  or  with  reference  to  the 
labouring  attitude  Defectum,  sidus,  Effigies  deficla 
Lahore  (German.). 

According  to  Avienus  (v.  175),  the  appellation 
of  Hercules  was  bestowed  by  Panyasis,  by  others 
it  was  regarded  as  Theseus,  by  others  as  Ceteus, 
son  of  Lycaon,  by  others  as  Prometheus  chained  to 
Caucasus.     (Hygin.  P.  A.  ii.  6,  iii.  5.) 

8.  The  Lvre,  Xe'auj,  Aipa  (Arat.  268),  Lyra 
(German.  Vitruv.  Manil.  i.  331),  Fides  (Cic.), 
Fidis  (Col.  xi.  2.  §  43,  &c),  Fidieula  (Plm.H.N. 
xviii.  64,  &c).  Ptolemy  (#.  A.)  designates  as 
6  Acc/i7rpbs  7-7)5  \vpas,  the  peculiarly  bright  star 
(aLyrae),  which  renders  this  constellation  so  con- 
spicuous ;  but  it  appears  probable  that  the  simple 
Aipa  among  the  Greek  astronomers,  as  well  as 
Fidis  and  Fidieula  among  the  Latins,  was  fre- 
quently employed  to  denote  this  single  star,  as 
well  as  the  whole  sign.  Manilius  seems  to  speak 
of  Fides  as  a  constellation  distinct  irom  Lyra,  hut 
the  passages  are  very  confused  (i.  409  ;  comp.  324, 
337).  The  invention  of  the  Lyre  being  ascribed 
to  Mercury,  wc  naturally  find  the  epithets  'Epfiolj 
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(Arat.  674),  KvMrimiri  (597),  Mercurialis  (Ger- 
man.), Cyllenia  (Cic.)  attached  to  it. 

9.  The  Swan,  "Opvis,  a1o\os  ipvis  (Arat. 
273,  275),  Ales  (Cic),  Volucris,  Avis  (Vitruv. 
ix.  4).  The  Bird  is  the  name  given  by  Aratus 
and  Geminus  to  the  constellation  termed  by  Era- 
tosthenes (c.  25)  Kvkvos,  rendered  Cycnus  by 
Germanicus  and  Manilius,  for  which  the  synonym 
Olor  is  frequently  substituted.  By  mythologists  it 
was  regarded  as  the  swan  of  Leda. 

10.  Cassiopeia,  Kao-oieireia  (Arat.  189),  Cas- 
siopeia (Cic.  German.  Manil.  i.  361),  Cassiopea 
(Vitruv.).  For  the  myth  regarding  her,  see  Hygin. 
P.  A.  ii.  10  ;  comp.  Arat.  654  ;  Manil.  v.  504; 
Propert.  i.  17.  3 ;  Columell.  xi.  2.  §  78. 

11.  Perseus,  TIepo-evs  (Arat.  248),  Perseus 
(Cic.  German.  Vitruv.  Manil.  i.  357,  365),  was 
pictured  as  bearing  in  one  hand  a  crooked  sword 
(Sp7nj,  falx),  and  in  the  other  the  head  of  the 
Gorgon  Medusa,  Tofrydviov  (Gemin.  Ptolem.),  Gor- 
goneum  caput  (Vitruv.  ix.  3),  Gorgonis  ora  (Manil. 
i.  366),  Caput  Gorgonis.     (Hygin.  P.  A.  iii.  11). 

12.  The  Charioteer,  "Hvioxos  (Arat  156), 
Heniochus  (Manil.  i.  369),  Auriga  (Cic.  German. 
Vitruv.),  Aurigator  (Avien.),  was,  according  to 
one  legend  (German.),  Ericthonius, 

Quern  primum  cursu  volitantem  Jupiter  alto 
Quadrijugis  conspexit  equis.        Manil.  i.  370. 

According  to  another  (German,  ibid.)  Myrtilus  the 
charioteer  of  Oenomaus,  who  betrayed  his  master 
to  Pelops.  (Hygin.  Fab.  84.) 

The  brightest  star  in  this  constellation  (a')  was 
termed  A2£  (Arat.  157)  by  the  Greeks,  who 
pictured  a  goat  supported  upon  the  upper  part  of  the 
left  arm  of  the  figure,  and  by  the  Romans  Capella 
(Ovid.  Manil.  Plin.)  or  Capra  (Cic.  Vitruv.  Hor. 
German.  Columel.).  The  epithet  'nAevnj  in  Aratus 
(164),  according  to  the  explanation  of  his  Scholiast, 
was  applied  because  the  ctf|  rested  eirl  rijs  oiKevr/s 
Toy  'Hwo^ou,  and  hence  Olenie,  Olenium  pecus, 
Olenium  astrum.  Its  heliacal  rising  took  place 
soon  before  the  winter  solstice,  and  thus  it  was 
termed  signum  pluviale,  while  the  legends  de- 
clared that  this  was  the  very  goat  Amaltheia  who 
nursed  Jupiter  upon  Mount  Ida.  Both  of  these 
points  are  touched  upon  in  the  couplet  of  Ovid : 

Nascitur  Oleniae  signum  pluviale  Capellae, 
Ilia  dati  coelum  praemia  lactis  habet. 

The  two  stars  (C,  v')  placed  by  Aratus  (166) 
and  Ptolemy  on  the  wrist  of  Auriga  were 

The  Kids,  "Epupoi  (Arat.  158),  Hoedi  (Cic. 
Vitruv.  Manil.  i.  372),  and  are  said  to  have  been 
first  named  by  Cleostratus  of  Tenedos  about  B.  c. 
500  (Hygin.  P.  A.  ii.  13).  They,  as  well  as 
Capella,  are  spoken  of  as  heralds  of  the  storm. 
(Manil.  i.  372  ;  Virg.  Georg.  i.  205,  Am.  ix.  6C3  ; 
Hor.  Carm.  iii.  1.  28.)  The  star  which  marks  the 
northern  horn-tip  of  the  Bull  was,  according  to 
Vitruvius  (ix.  3),  called  Aurigae  Manus,  since  he 
was  supposed  to  hold  it  in  his  hand. 

13.  The  Serpent  Holder,  'O<piovx°s  (Arat. 
75),  Ophiucus  (German.  Vitruv.),  Anguitenens 
(Cic.  Manil.  v.  384),  Angui/er  (Columel.  xi.  2. 
§49),  Serpentarius  (Schol.  German.),  was  com- 
monly regarded  by  mythical  writers  and  poets  as 
Aesculapius  (Eratosth.  c.  6  ;  Ov.  Fast.  vi.  735),  and 
by  some  as  Hercules,  not  to  mention  other  more 
obscure  legends.    (Hygin.  P.  A.  ii.  14,  iii.  13.) 

U.  The  Snake,  grasped  by  and  surrounding 
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the  figure,   was  termed  fifis  (Arat.  86),  Anguis 
(Cic.  German.),  or  Serpens  (Cic.  Vitruv.), 

Serpentem  Graiis  Ophiuchus  nomine  dictus 
Dividit,  &c.  Manil.  i.  338. 

and  is  reckoned  as  a  separate  constellation. 

15.  The  Arrow,  'Oi'<rT<Js  (Arat.  311),  Tiifop 
(Eratosth.),  Sagitta  (German.  Vitruv.),  Clara 
sagitta,  Fulgens  sagitta  (Cic),  is  distinct  from  the 
arrow  fitted  to  the  bow  of  Sagittarius,  the  archer, 
in  the  zodiac.  Hence  Aratus,  after  describing  the 
latter,  adds 

yEo"n  Se  Tts  irpoTepoi  fieG\T]fj.4yo5  #AAos  oi<tt6s 
Autos  &rep  t<J£ou. 

(Comp.  Cic  325  ;  German.  683 ;  Manil.  i.  349.) 

16.  The  Eagle,  'AetcSs  (&i)t<Js,  Arat.  315), 
Aquila  (Cic  Vitruv.),  or,  in  poetical  circumlocu- 
tion, Jovis  armiger  (German.  Avien.),  Jovis  ales 
(German.  Manil.  i.  350),  Armiger  uncis  unguibus 
ales  (German.),  Praepes  adunca  Jovis  (Ov.  Fast. 
vi.  196).  The  principal  star  is  named  specially 
o.€t6s  by  Ptolemy ;  but  from  the  circumstance  ol 
his  placing  it  among  those  of  the  second  magnitude, 
it  has  been  conjectured  that  it  was  less  bright  in 
his  day  than  at  present. 

Antinous.  Ptolemy,  when  noticing  the  stars 
around  the  Eagle  not  properly  included  within  the 
limits  of  the  constellation,  remarks,  £$'  &v  6 
'Avrivoos,  which  corroborates  the  statement  oi 
Dion  Cassius,  that  Hadrian  assigned  a  star  to  his 
favourite.  Antinous,  as  a  separate  constellation, 
was  first  introduced  by  Tycho  Brahe. 

17.  The  Dolphin,  AtKtpls  (Arat.  313),  s. 
AtKfiv,  JDelphinus  (Cic  German.  Vitruv.  Manil. 
i.  353),  Delphin  (German.)  was  regarded  by 
mythologists  as  the  dolphin  which  bore  Arion. 

18.  The  Little  Horse,  "lwirov  -npoTop.il,  lite- 
rally, the  fore  quarters  of  a  horse,  was  unknown  tc 
Aratus  and  Eratosthenes  ;  but  appears  from  the 
words  of  Geminus  to  have  been  introduced  by 
Hipparchus.  It  is  not  noticed  by  Vitruvius  nor 
by  Manilius. 

19.  Pegasus,  "Imros  (Arat.  205),  Equus  (Cic 
Vitruv.  Manil.  i.  355),  Sonipes,  Sonipes  ales 
(German.).  The  legends  having  declared  that  this 
was  the  steed  of  Bellerophon,  the  name  Pegasus 
(German.  505)  was  employed  as  early  as  Eratos- 
thenes to  distinguish  the  constellations,  but  Aratus 
speaks  of  it  simply  as  the  horse.  (Ov.  Fast.  iii. 
450.)  The  figure  was  supposed  to  represent  the 
fore  quarters  only. 

20.  Andromeda,  'AvSpop.ih-q  (Arat.  197), 
Andromeda  s.  Andromede  (Cic.  German.  Vitruv. 
Manil.  i.  357,  363).  Andromeda  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Cepheus  and  Cassiopeia,  and  hence  the  con- 
stellation is  termed  Ceplieis  by  Manilius  and 
Germanicus  (i.  443),  while  in  consequence  of  her 
deliverance  from  the  sea  monster  by  Perseus  we 
find  Persea  in  the  scholiast  on  Germanicus. 

21.  The  Triangle,  AcatwtoV  (Arat.  235  ; 
Cic),  Deliotum  (German.  Manil.  i.  360),  the  rpi- 
ywvov  of  Ptolemy,  and  hence  Vitruv.  ix.  3,  "  In- 
super  Arietis  signum  facientes  stellae  sunt  trigonum 
paribus  lateribus." 

Signs  of  the  Zodiac. 
1.  The  Ram,  Kpids   (Arat.  225),  Aries  (Cic. 
German.   Vitruv.    Manil.    i.  263),  Laniger  (Ger- 
man. 699  ;  Manil.  ii.  546).     This  was  the  wry 
golden-fleeced  ram  which  bore  away  Phryxus  aril 
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Helle  from  the  wrath  of  Ino,  and  hence  the  de- 
signations in  Ovid  of  Pliryxea  Ovis,  Pecus  Atha- 
mantidos  HeUes. 

2.  The  Bull,  Tavpos  (Arat.  167),  Taurus 
(Cic.  German.  Vitruv.  Manil.  i.  264),  Bos  (Ger- 
man. 181),  was  by  some  mythologers  regarded  as 
the  bull  into  which  Jupiter  transformed  himself  to 
gain  Europa ;  according  to  others  as  the  cow  into 
which  Io  was  metamorphosed  ;  in  either  case  an 
object  of  jealousy  to  Juno,  as  indicated  by  Ovid 
(Fast.  iv.  7.  7).  In  another  passage  (vi.  712),  in 
reference  to  the  former  idea,  he  speaks  of  him  as 
Agenoreus,  while  Martial  (x.  51)  applies  the  epi- 
thet Tyrius. 

This  constellation  is  chiefly  remarkable  from 
including  within  its  limits  two  small  but  closely 
packed  clusters  of  stars,  which  attracted  attention 
at  a  very  early  period,  and  are  distinguished  by 
Homer  (II.  xviii.  486)  and  Hesiod  (Erg.  6 IS)  as 
the  Hyades  and  Pleiades,  names  which  they 
still  retain  unchanged. 

The  Hyades,  "IdSes  (Arat.  173),  Hyades 
(German.  &c),  situated  in  the  forehead  of  the 
figure  (eVl  ivavrl  /leTcfonjj,  Arat.  ;  &ri  tov  &ov~ 
icpdvov,  Gemin.),  derived  their  name  airb  rod  v€iv, 
because  the  period  of  their  setting  in  the  morning 
twilight  (the  end  of  November)  marked  the  most 
wet  and  stormy  period  of  the  year.  By  the  Ita- 
lian peasants  they  were  denominated  the  suculae, 
i.  e.  the  little  swine,  and  hence  it  has  been  ima- 
gined, but  probably  erroneously,  that  "tdfies  is  ety- 
mologically  connected  with  °Ts  (Plin.  H.  N.  xviii. 
26  ;  GelL  xiii.  9).  They  set  in  the  evening 
twilight  at  Rome,  towards  the  close  of  the  re- 
public, about  the  20th  of  April,  and  hence  were 
known  as  the  sidus  Parilicium  (or  Palilicium),  the 
Parilia  (or  Palilia),  the  festival  which  marked  the 
birth-day  of  the  city,  being  kept  upon  the  21st. 
Ancient  astronomers  were  not  agreed  as  to  the 
number  of  stars  included  in  the  Hyades  (see 
Schol.  ad  Arat.).  Thales  reckoned  two  only  (viz. 
a  and  6),  the  two  eyes  of  the  bull ;  Euripides 
three  ;  Achaeus  four  ;  Hesiod  five  ;  Pherecydes 
seven.  The  latter  made  nymphs  of  them,  and  the 
names  have  been  preserved  by  Hyginus.  One  of 
these,  Thyene,  is  put  by  Ovid  (Fast.  vi.  711)  for 
the  whole  group,  which  elsewhere  (v.  734)  he 
terms  the  Sidus  Hyantis,  in  allusion  to  a  legend 
which  he  had  previously  (v.  169)  recounted. 

Still  more  important  were  the  Pleiades, 
IL\e.'ciBes,  Yl\T\'i6Zis  (Horn.  I.  c.  Arat.  255  regards 
them  as  a  distinct  constellation),  Pleiades  (Ger- 
man. &c.  &c),  a  word  for  which  various  etymo- 
logies have  been  proposed,  the  most  reasonable 
being  the  verb  irKeiv,  their  heliacal  rising  and 
setting  in  the  first  half  of  May  and  the  beginning 
of  November  having  been  the  signal  in  the  early 
ages  of  Greece  for  the  mariner  to  commence  and  to 
discontinue  his  voyages.  The  form  ireAefaSes,  i.  e. 
ths  flock  of  pigeons,  probably  originated  in  a  cor- 
ruption. The  Italian  name  was  Vergiliae  (Cic), 
Sidus  Vergiliarum  (Vitruv.  ix.  2),  derived  mani- 
festly from  their  heliacal  rising  in  spring.  Aratus 
notices  the  circumstance  that  they  are  commonly 
spoken  of  as  the  seven  stars,  although  six  only  are 
visible,  and  thus  Ovid  also 

"  Quae  septem  dici  sex  tamen  esse  solent." 

The  fact  is  that  the  cluster  consists  of  six  stars, 
which  can  be  distinctly  seen  by  the  naked  eye, 
and  of  several  very  small  ones,  which  are  tele-  j 
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scopic.  Under  very  favourable  circumstances,  how- 
ever, one  of  these  may  have  occasionally  been 
discerned,  as  Hipparchus  states,  or,  possibly,  as 
we  know  to  have  been  the  case  with  other  fixed 
stars,  one  of  them  may  have  lost  a  portion  of  the 
lustre  which  it  at  one  period  possessed,  and  have 
become  nearly  or  totally  invisible.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  disappearance  of  the  seventh  Pleiad  gave 
rise  to  a  multitude  of  legends.  By  Hesiod  they 
are  styled  'Arhayeveis,  Children  of  Atlas,  from 
whom  the  Roman  poets  adopted  the  expression 
Atlantides,  the  name  of  the  damsels  (Arat  262) 
being  Alcyone,  Merope,  Celaeno,  Electra,  Sterope 
(or  Asterope,  German.),  Taygete  and  Maia.  Of 
these  six  wedded  divinities,  the  seventh  a  mortal 
man,  and  thus  her  brilliancy  became  dimmed  by 
the  influence  of  the  debasing  alliance.  One  or 
other  of  the  above  names  is  frequently  employed 
to  denote  the  whole,  as  Taygete  (Virg.  Georg.  iv. 
232  ;  Ov.  Met.  iii.  594),  Maia  (Virg.  Georg.  i. 
225),  Sterope  (Ov.  Trist.  x.  14),  and  in  like 
manner  TiKzias  or  Pleias  is  often  used  in  the 
singular. 

3.  The  Twins,  AlSvfioi  (Arat.  147),  Gemini 
(Cic.  German.  Vitruv.  Manil.  i.  265).  The  two 
brightest  stars,  being  supposed  to  represent  Castor 
and  Pollux. 

4.  The  Crab,  KapKivos  (Arat.  147),  Conner 
(Cic.  Vitruv.  German.  Manil.  i.  265),  called 
Lemaeusby  Columella  (x.  313),  because,  according 
to  the  legend,  it  crawled  out  of  the  Leraaean 
swamp  to  attack  Hercules  while  he  was  doing 
battle  with  the  Hydra.  The  epithet  Littoreus  in 
Ovid  (Met.  x.  127)  and  Manilius  (iii.  316)  pro- 
bably refers  merely  to  the  ordinary  habits  of  the 
animal,  and  not,  as  Ideler  supposes,  to  the  same 
contest. 

Two  small  stars  in  this  constellation  (y,  5)  were 
called  ''Oyot,  Asini  s.  AseUi,  the  Donkeys,  one  being 
distinguished  as  the  northern  (iStipEior),  the  other 
as  the  southern  (v6tios),  and  a  nebular  bright- 
ness between  them,  $&rvri,  Praesepe,  the  Stall  or 
Manger.  (Arat.  894,  &c. ;  Plin.  IT.  N.  xviii.  35 ; 
Ptolem.)  These  seem  to  form  what  Manilius  calls 
Jugvlae  (v.  174,  and  note  of  Scalig.),  although 
Jugula  is  a  name  sometimes  applied  to  Orion. 

5.  The  Lion,  AeW  (Arat.  149),  Leo  (Cic. 
German.  Vitruv.  Manil.  i.  266),  regarded  as  the 
Nemean  lion  slain  by  Hercules,  and  hence  con- 
stantly termed  simply  Nemaeus  (e.  g.  Manil.  iii. 
409).  The  bright  star  now  known  as  Regidus,  a 
name  introduced  by  Copernicus,  was  anciently,  as  we 
learn  from  the  scholiast  on  Aratus,  called  jSacriAbr- 
ttos,  and  marked  the  heart  of  the  animal  (eVl  rrjs 
KapSlas).  In  Pliny  it  is  Regia  (II.  N.  xviii.  26, 28), 
in  the  scholiast  on  Germanicus,  Tyberone,  which  is 
either  a  corruption,  or  arose  from  his  mistaking  the 
meaning  of  the  word  in  Pliny,  who  says,  "  Stella 
Regia  appellata  Tuberoni  in  pectore  Leonis,"  *'•  e. 
The  star  on  the  Lion's  heart  called  Regia  by 
Tubero. 

6.  The  Virgin,  IlapfleVos  (Arat.  96,  &c), 
Virgo  (Cic.  German.  Vitruv.  Manil.  i.  266),  En- 
gom  (Manil.  ii.  552,  et  pass.),  was  mythically  re- 
garded as  Aim],  Justilia,  or  Astraea,  or  aBErigone, 
or  as  Ceres,  or  as  Isis,  or  as  Fortuna,  the  last 
name  being  given  to  her,  according  to  the  scholiast 
on  Germanicus,  "  because  she  is  a  headless  constel- 
lation." 

The  brightest  star  in  the  constellation  is  called 
by   Aratus   St^x"*,    Spiea    (German.    Vitruv.), 
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Spicwm   (Cic),   The  Corn  Ear,   and   this    the 
figure  is  supposed  to  grasp  in  her  left  hand. 

The  star  which  marks  the  right  wing  (e)  was 
irporpxrpir-fip  (Aral  138)  s.  irporpvyTir^s  s.  rpv- 
yr}T'f}p9  translated  Provindemiator,  Vindemiator  s. 
Vindemitor,  and  is  now  known  as  Vindemiatriw, 
names  which  it  received  in  consequence  of  rising 
shortly  before  the  period  of  the  vintage.  (Arat.  1 38 
and  schol.  ;  Columell.  xi.  2.  §  24  ;  Ov.  Fast.  iii. 
407;  Plin.  H.  N.  xviii.  26,  31  ;  Vitruv.  ix.  3, 
says  that  the  Greek  name  was  Trporp 6jgtos,  and 
the  Roman,  Provindemia  Major.) 

7.  The  Balance  was  by  the  earlier  Greek  as- 
tronomers invariably  denominated  Xt/Axu  (Arat. 
89),  Cfielae  (Cic.  German.  Manil.  ii.  544,  et  pass.), 
The  Claws,  i.  e.  of  the  Scorpion,  which  stands 
next  in  the  Zodiac.  Geminus,  who  flourished,  it  is 
believed,  about  b.  c.  80,  is,  as  far  as  we  know,  the 
first  Greek  writer  who  distinguishes  the  seventh 
sign  as  Zvy6s,  which  is  used  by  Ptolemy  indif- 
ferently with  XyAai.  The  term  Libra,  for  which 
Cicero  in  one  passage  employs  Jugum,  was  first 
formally  adopted  by  the  Romans  in  the  Calendar 
of  Julius  Caesar,  to  whom  it  was  very  probably 
suggested  by  Sosigenes.  The  figure,  it  would  seem, 
was  derived  from  the  East,  and  must  be  regarded 
as  a  symbol  of  equality  introduced  into  the  heavens 
at  the  period  when  the  entrance  of  the  sun  into 
that  constellation  marked  the  Autumnal  Equinox. 
The  scientific  Latin  writers,  such  as  Vitruvius, 
Columella,  and  Pliny,  uniformly  distinguish  this 
sign  by  the  name  Libra  alone  ;  the  poets  use 
either  Libra  or  Qielae,  as  may  suit  their  purpose. 
Manilius  combines  both  into  one  phrase  {Juga 
C/ielarum,  i.  609),  while  the  ingenious  conceit  by 
which  Virgil  represents  the  Scorpion  as  drawing 
in  his  claws  in  order  to  make  room  for  Augustus, 
is  known  to  every  reader  of  the  first  Georgic. 
(Comp.  Ov.  Met.  ii.  195.) 

In  the  commentary  of  Theon  on  the  Almagest, 
Libra  is  frequently  represented  by  Alrpa  or  Air  pat, 
%  word  originally  borrowed  by  the  Romans  from 
the  Sicilians,  transformed  into  Libra,  and  then 
restored  to  the  later  Greeks  in  the  new  sense  of  a 
Balance. 

8.  The  Scorpion,  'Znopirios  (Arat.  85.  304), 
Scorpius  (Cic.  German.),  Scorpios  (Manil.  i.  268, 
et  pass.),  Scorpio  (Vitruv.).  Cicero,  in  his  trans- 
lation of  Aratus,  and  Manilius,  both  make  use  also 
of  the  term  Nepa,  a  word,  according  to  Festus,  of 
African  origin,  sometimes  employed  to  denote  a 
Scorpion  and  sometimes  a  Crab  (Plaut.  Cas.  ii.  8.  7 ; 
Cic.  de  Fin.  v.  15)  ;  and  thus  Cicero,  in  line  460 
of  his  Aratus,  distinctly  indicates  the  fourth  sign  by 
the  word  Nepa,  which  elsewhere  is  put  for  the 
Scorpion.  Aratus  names  this  constellation  fieya 
$T\plov  and  repay  fxeya  (84, 402),  because,  according 
to  the  Grecian  arrangement,  as  explained  in  the  last 
paragraph,  it  occupied,  together  with  its  claws,  the 
space  of  two  signs.     (Ov.  Met.  ii-  195.) 

'Avtoldtis,  now  Antares,  the  name  given  to  the 
brightest  star,  is  first  found  in  the  works  of  Ptolemy, 
and  probably  refers  to  its  colour  and  brilliancy,  ri- 
valling that  o/(the  planet)  Mars. 

9.  The  Archer,  To^vrfo,  ro^evT-fjp,  and 
simply  T<J£oy(Arat  306, 400, 664, 665),  Sagittarius 
(Vitruv.),  Sagittipotens  (Cic),  Sagiitifer  (German.), 
Arcitenens  (Cic),  and  simply  Arcus  (Cic.  German.). 
This  bowman  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  shape  of 
a  centaur  (Mixtus  equo,  Manil.  i.  270),  hence  is 
frequently  termed  Centaurus^  and  sometimes  indi- 
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vidualised  into  Chiron  (Haemonii  arcus,  Ov.  Met. 
ii.  81),  thus  giving  rise  to  a  confusion  between  this 
sign  and  the  Centaur  among  the  southern  constel- 
lations. (Comp.  Columell.  x.  56 ;  Hygin.  P.  A. 
ii.  27.) 

10.  The  Goat  (i.e.  the  Chamois),  AiydKepm 
(Arat.  284),  Aegoceros  (German^),  Capricornus 
(Cic  German.  Vitruv.  Manil.  i.  271),  Caper 
(Manil.  ii.  659),  called  also  IldV  by  Eratosthenes. 
Hyginus,the  scholiast  on  Germanicus,  and  Isidorus, 
inform  us  that  some  of  the  ancients  represented 
this  creature  with  the  tail  of  a  fish,  and  in  this 
form  it  is  actually  figured  on  several  coins  of  Au- 
gustus, who  was  born  under  the  sign.  No  notice 
of  such  a  peculiarity  in  shape  is  taken  by  Aratus, 
Eratosthenes,  or  Ptolemy. 

11.  The  Waterman,  'TBpox^os  (Arat.  283), 
Hydroclwos  (German.),  Aquarius  (Cic.  Vitruv. 
German.  Manil.  i.  472),  Aquitenem  ■(German.  560), 
Fundens  latices  (German.  388),  Aequoreus  juvenis 
(Manil.  ii.  558),  Juvenis  gerens  aquam  (Ov.  Fast. 
i.  652),  and  simply  Juvenis  (Manil.  iv.  709),  was 
regarded  by  those  who  connected  1?he  figure  with 
mythical  legends  sometimes  as  Deucalion  (German. 
568),  sometimes  as  Ganymedes.  (Manil.  v.  487  ; 
comp.  Schol.  ad  Arat.  283.) 

The  four  stars  (y,  £,  17,  it)  on  the  right  hand 
were,  according  to  Geminus,  named  k6Xtvis,  which 
is  equivalent  to  the  Latin  Situia,  an  Urn. 

The  Water  Stream,  "TSajp  (Aral),  x^ffls 
vSaros,  A  qua  (Cic),  Effusio  Aquae  (Schol.  Germ. 
119),  which  ends  with  the  bright  star,  now  known 
by  the  Arabic  name  Fomahind  or  Fomalhant,  in 
the  mouth  of  the  Piscis  Australia  (see  Manil.  i. 
446,  and  comp.  Vitruv.  ix.  4,  quae  vero  ah  Aquario 
fundi  memoratur  Aqua  profiuit  inter  Piscis  Austrini 
caput  et  caudam  Ceti),  is  regarded  as  a  separate 
constellation  under  the  name  of  "TSccp  by  Aratus 
(389 — 399),  and  also  by  Geminus,  who  distin- 
guishes it  as  the  "TSwp  to  otto  rov  <rfSpox^ov,  "  the 
Water  flowing  from  the  Waterman,"  in  order  that 
it  may  not  be  confounded  with  the  constellation 
Eridanus,  the  Tlorafibs  6  curb  rod  'Clpicavos,  "  the 
River  flowing  from  Orion.1' 

12.  The  Fishes,  'Ix^es  (Arat.  240)  or  in 
the  dual  'Ix^e,  Pisces  (Cic.  Vitruv.),  Gemini 
Pisces,  Imbriferi  duo  Pisces  (German.).  One  of 
these  was  entitled  the  Northern  (AquilonaHs Piscis, 
Vitruv.  ix.  3),  the  other  the  Southern  Fish  (Schol. 
ad  Arat.  240  ;  Ov.  Fast.  iii.  401  ;  Schol.  German. 
Hygin.  P.  A.  iii.  29)  ;  but  in  order  to  prevent  the 
embarrassment  which  might  arise  from  identifying 
the  latter  with  the  ylx0us  vortos,  or  Piscis  Aus- 
tralis,  a  constellation  of  the  southern  hemisphere, 
Ptolemy  names  the  northern  of  the  two  eirSpevos, 
and  the  other  Tjyovftevos,  a  precaution  by  no  means 
unnecessary  since  Manilius  actually  confounds  (i. 
272)  the  fishes  of  the  Zodiac  with  the  Piscis 
Australis.  The  Scholiast  on  Aratus  remarks  that 
the  Northern  Fish  was  represented  with  a  swal- 
low's head,  and  on  that  account  styled  xe^l^ot/^as 
(i.  e.  hirundininus)  by  the  Chaldaeans,  a  circum- 
stance for  which  Scaliger  accounts  by  supposing 
that  the  name  was  given  in  coHsequcnce  of  the 
entrance  of  the  sun  into  this  constellation,  wbei> 
the  swallow  appeared  in  Greece  as  the  herald  of 
Spring. 

The  legends  connected  with  this  constellation 
(Eratosth.  58  ;  Hygin.  P.  A.  ii.  30.  41)  bear  re- 
ference to  a  Syrian  divinity,  termed  by  the  Greeks 
sometimes  A  targatis)  a  Semitic  word  signifying  The 
14 
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Great  Fish),  sometimes  Derceto,  sometimes  Deree. 
This  power  they  confounded  with  another  Syrian 
goddess  Astarte,  whom  again  they  identified  with 
their  own  Aphrodite.  The  story  ran  that  when 
fleeing  in  terror  from  the  violence  of  Typhon,  she 
plunged  into  the  Euphrates,  and  was  transformed 
into  a  fish.  (Manil.  ii.  33,  iv.  S80.)  Avienus 
terms  these  fishes  Bombycii,  for  which  Grotius  has 
rightly  proposed  to  substitute  Bambycii^  for  Atar- 
gatis  was  specially  worshipped  at  Bambyce  or 
Hierapolis  in  Cyrrhestica.  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  517; 
Plin.  H.  N.  v.  23  ;  Selden,  de  Diis  Syriis,  ii.  3.) 

The  bright  star  (a)  which  is  supposed  to  form 
the  knot  of  the  two  bands  which  connects  the 
fishes  by  their  tails,  is  by  Aratus  (245)  named 
^vvSevfios  virovpaios,  by  his  scholiast  Secfxbs  ov- 
paios,  by  Geminus  and  Germanicus  simply  SwSetr- 
fios,  terms  variously  translated  Nodus  (Cic), 
Nodus  Piscium  (Vitruv.),  Nodus  coelestis  (Avien.), 
Commissura  piscium  (Plin.  xviii.  31).  The  bands 
themselves  are  called  in  one  passage  of  Aratus 
(362 )  Aeo'fj.ol  ovpaioi,  more  commonly  Alvoi  or 
AtVa,  the  Vincla  of  Cicero  and  Germanicus,  the 
Alligamentum  linteum  of  the  scholiast  on  the  latter. 

From  Vitruvius  (ix.  4)  it  appears  that  the 
sprinkling  of  indistinct  stars  between  the  Fishes 
and  the  Whale,  was  called  by  the  Greeks  'Ep/xr}- 
80V77,  a  word  explained  by  Hesychius  to  mean  rwv 
afivBpajv  atrr^pwv  x^ffLS- 

Southern  Signs. 

l.  The  Whale,  Ktjtos  (Arat.  353),  'Op(p6s 
(Jul.  Firm.  Astron.  viii.  17),  Ceius  (Vitruv.  ix.  4  ; 
Manil.  i.  440),  Pristis  (German.  644  ;  Manil.  i. 
363),  Nereia  Pistris  (German.  714),  Neptunia 
Pistria;  (Cic,  comp.  German.  709).  The  last  three 
designations  are  different  forms  of  the  Greek 
Hp7J(TTts,  which  Suidas  interprets  to  signify  eToos 
k-^tovs  &a\aff(riov.  This  was  the  sea-monster,  ac- 
cording to  Aratus,  sent  to  devour  Andromeda. 

2.  Orion,  ''SXpiuv  (Arat.  322),  'Zlaplw  (Pind. 
Callim.),  Orion  (Cic.  German.  Vitruv.  Manil.  i. 
399),  Oarion  (Catull.  lxv.  sub  fin.),  Proles  Hyriea 
(Ov.  Fast.  vi.  719,  comp.  v.  495).  Argionm  Julius 
Firmicus  (viii.  9),  is  probably  a  corrupt  form  of 
Oarion. 

This  is  one  of  the  oldest  constellations,  being 
noticed  in  Homer  (xviii,  486)  and  Plesiod  {Erg. 
598,  615,  619),  both  of  whom  employ  the  expres- 
sion a8evos  'flplwvos.  The  figure  was  supposed  to 
represent  an  armed  warrior  (£i<peos  tyi  ireirotdc&s, 
Arat.),  grasping  a  shield  in  his  left  hand  and  a 
club  in  his  right  (manu  laeva  tenens  clipeum,  cla- 
varn  altera,  Vitruv.  ix.  4),  with  a  glittering  belt, 
from  which  a  sword  depended  (Balteus  Orionis, 
Vagina,  German. ;  Ensis,  Cic).  The  origin  of  the 
name  is  quite  unknown,  the  ordinary  derivation 
from  ovpov,  to  which  a  mythical  legend  was 
adapted,  being  altogether  unworthy  of  attention. 
The  morning  setting  of  this  remarkable  cluster, 
about  the  beginning  of  November,  pointed  out  in 
ancient  times  to  the  husbandman  and  the  mariner 
the  approach  of  the  most  stormy  period  of  the  year. 
(Hor.  Carm.  i.  28.  21,  Epod.  xv.  7,  ('arm.  iii. 
27.  18,  Epod.  x.  9  ;  Virg.  Am.  i.  535,  iv.  52.) 

An  anonymous  Greek  writer  quoted  by  Scaliger 
declares  that  the  popular  name  for  Orion  was 
*AA zTpoirddiov,  which  seems  a  corruption  of  3A.\eK- 
rpoirSSiov  i.  e.  Cocks-foot,  and  Ideler  thinks  that 
wr  can,  without  any  great  stretch  of  fancy,  trace  a 
resemblance  to  a  fowl  strutting  along. 
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Among  the  Romans  Jugula  or  Jugulae  seems  to 
have  been  the  indigenous  appellation  ;  the  former 
is  noticed  by  Varro  and  Festus,  the  latter  occuri 
in  Plautus  (Amph.  i.  1.  119)  — 

"  Nee  Jugulae,  neque  Vesperugo,  neque  Vergiliae 
occidunt :" 

but  no  satisfactory  explanation  has  been  proposed. 
The  two  bright  stars  (o,  7)  under  the  head  were 
called  Humeri.     (Var.  L.  L.  vi.  3.) 

3.  The  Eridanus,  norafi6s  (Arat.  358),  Am- 
nis  (Cic.  German.).  Aratus  remarks  that  it  was 
considered  as  a  remnant  of  the  Eridanus, 

Aeirpavov  'Hpt$avo7o  iro\vK\avo'TOv  TroTafio?Oj 
that  mythical  non-existent  (rbv  /wjSajuoD  yrjs  tW^ 
Strab.)  stream  which  proved  a  fruitful  source  of 
speculation  in  ancient  as  it  has  done  in  modern 
times.  The  Romans  identified  the  Eridanus  with 
the  Po  ;  and  hence  while  Cicero  employs  the  former, 
Germanicus  uses  Eridanus  and  Padus  indifferently. 
(Comp.  Vitruv.  ix.  4.)  From  Eratosthenes,  the 
Scholiast  on  Germanicus  and  Hyginus  (P.  A.  ii. 
32),  we  learn  that  this  constellation  was  by  others 
called  the  Nile,  that  being  the  only  earthly  river 
which  flowed  from  the  south  towards  the  north,  as 
this  stream  of  stars  appears  to  do  when  rising  above 
the  horizon. 

4.  The  Hare,  Aaya6s  (Arat.  338),  Aa-ytfo, 
Lepus  (Vitruv.  ix.  4),  Levipes  Lepus  (Cic),  Auritus 
Lepus  (German.),  Velox  Lepus  (Manil.). 

5.  The  Great  Dog,  KiW,  'Sdptos  (Aral  326), 
Canis  (Cic),  Cams  Sirius  (German.).  Aratus  (342) 
employs  the  phrase  (xsydKoio  KiWs,  but  the  epithet 
must  be  here  understood  to  refer  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  principal  star  and  not  to  the  constellation 
Procyon,  which  the  Greeks  never  call  the  Little  or 
Lesser  Dog. 

The  most  important  star  in  the  Great  Dog,  per- 
haps the  brightest  in  the  heavens,  was  frequently 
specially  named  Kuajy,  sometimes  emphatically 
to  &(TTpop,  and  by  the  Romans  Canis  or  Canicula, 
but  is  more  frequently  designated  by  the  appellation 
^'tptos,  Sirius,  which  occurs  four  times  in  Hesiod 
(Erg.  417,  587,  619,  Scut.  397),  although,  in  the 
first  of  these  passages,  the  sun,  and  not  a  fixed 
star,  is  probably  indicated.  Indeed  the  word  seems 
to  be  properly  an  adjective,  signifying  glittering  or 
bright;  and  Eratosthenes  remarks  (c.  33),  that 
astronomers  were  in  the  habit  of  denominating  other 
stars  Seioious  Sta  rty  ttjs  <f>\oybs  Kiv7\(rtp.  Homer 
twice  (II.  v.  5,  xxii.  25)  alludes  to  this  star  with- 
out naming  it,  in  one  passage  with  the  epithet 
6tr<apiv6s,  which  will  be  discussed  hereafter. 

About  four  hundred  years  before  our  era,  the 
heliacal  rising  of  Sirins  at  Athens,  corresponding 
with  the  entrance  of  the  sun  into  the  sign  Leo, 
marked  the  hottest  season  of  the  year,  and  this 
observation  being  taken  on  trust  by  the  Romans 
of  a  later  epoch  without  considering  whether  it 
suited  their  age  and  country,  the  Dies  Caniculares 
became  proverbial  among  them,  as  the  Dog  Days 
are  among  ourselves,  and  the  poets  constantly  refer 
to  the  Lion  and  the  Dog  in  connection  with  the 
heats  of  midsummer. 

6.  The  Little  Dog,  npo/ciW  (Arat  450), 
Pr  .cyon  (German.),  or,  literally  translated,  Ante- 
cavern  (Cic),  Antecanis  (schol.  German.),  so  called 
because  in  Greece  the  constellation  in  question 
rises  heliacally  before  the  (Great)  Dog.  The  names 
Antecanis  and  Antecanem,  however,  do  not  appear 
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to  have  been  generally  adopted,  for  Pliny  (//.  N. 
xviii.  28),  when  speaking  of  Procyon,  remarks, 
"  quod  sidus  apud  Romanos  non  habet  nomen, 
nisi  Caniculam  banc  velimus  intelligi,  boc  est,  mino- 
rem  canem  ut  in  astris  pingitur,"  words  which  do 
not  necessarily  imply  that  Procyon  ever  was  ac- 
tually termed  Canicula  by  the  Roman  writers, 
although  this  was  certainly  sometimes  the  case  if 
we  can  trust  the  express  assertion  of  Hyginus, 
"  Canem  (sc.  Icarii)  autem  sua  adpellatione  et 
specie  Caniculam  dixerunt,  quae  a  Graecis,  quod 
ante  majorem  canem  exoritur,  irpoK6wv  adpellatur  " 
(P.  A.  ii.  4).  A  passage  in  Pliny  (H.  N.  xviii. 
69.  §  3),  would  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  decisive : 
"  IV.  Kalendas  Maii,  Canis  occidit,  sidus  et  per 
se  vehemens,  et  cut  praeoccidere  Caniculam  necesse 
ait."  But  since  we  know  that  in  Northern  lati- 
tudes the  Great  Dog  not  only  rises  after,  but  also 
sets  before  the  Little  Dog,  it  is  evident  that,  unless 
we  suppose  Pliny  to  be  involved  in  inextricable 
confusion,  Canicula  cannot  here  signify  the  sign 
Procyon.  The  explanation  generally  adopted,  al- 
though somewhat  forced,  is  that  a  reference  is 
made  to  the  practice  of  offering  a  dog  in  sacri- 
fice on  the  Robigalia.  (See  Ov.  Fast.  iv.  936, 
&c.  ;  Columell.  x.  342,  and  the  commentators  on 
Pliny.) 

While,  as  on  the  whole  seems  probable,  Procyon 
was  sometimes  termed  Canicula  by  the  Romans,  so 
on  the  other  hand,  the  star  Sirius  seems  to  have 
been  occasionally  called  TlpoKvwv  by  the  Greeks 
because  he  rose  before  the  rest  of  the  constellation 
to  which  he  belonged.  (See  Galen.  Comment,  in 
Hippocrai.  Epidem.  i.)  "We  cannot,  however, 
attach  this  meaning  to  the  words  of  Horace  (Carm. 
iii.  29.  18)  — 

jam  Procyon  furit 
Et  stella  vesani  Leonis  — 

for  the  appearance  of  Procyon  would  to  his  country- 
men be  in  reality  a  more  sure  indication  of  the 
hottest  season  than  the  rising  of  the  Greater  Dog. 

We  have  already  intimated  that  the  Greeks 
designate  the  two  constellations  simply  as  Kiiojj/ 
and  LT/wkiW,  not  as  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Dog, 
a  distinction  which  prevailed  among  the  Romans, 
as  we  perceive  clearly  from  Vitruvius  (ix.  4) : 
"  Gemrnos  autem  minusculus  Canis  sequitur  contra 
Anguis  caput :  Major  item  sequitur  Minorem." 

When  Bootes  was  regarded  as  Icarius,  and 
Virgo,  as  his  daughter  Erigone,  Procyon  became 
Maera,  the  dog  of  Icarius.  (Hygin.  P.  A.  ii.  4  ; 
comp.  Ov.  Fast.  iv.  940.) 

7.  The  Ship  Argo,  'Apyco  (Arat.  342),  Argo 
(Cic.  Manil.  i.  420),  Navis  (Cic),  Argo  Navis 
(Cic),  Navis  quae  nominatur  Argo  (Vitruv.), 
Argoapuppis  (German.).  Ratis  Heroum  (Manil. 
v.  13).  Like  Pegasus  and  the  Bull,  it  was  sup- 
posed to  represent  only  one  half  of  the  object 
{rifuTOfxos),  the  portion  namely  of  the  vessel  be- 
hind the  mast  (Io~tov  Six^wtra  kot*  avrbv,  Arat. 
605.  Puppe  trahitur^  German.).  The  brightest 
star  was  by  Eudoxus  and  Aratus  (351,  368)  dis- 
tinguished as  Tn}b*d\iov  (gub&macuLum,  Cic),  the 
rudder,  instead  of  which  KdvwSos  (stella  Canopi 
quae  Ms  regionibus  est  ignota,  Vitruv.  ix.  4),  a  name 
which  appears  first  in  Eratosthenes  (c.  37),  and 
Hipparchus,  became  general.  According  to  the 
Scholiast  on  Germanicus,  it  was  called  also  Ptole- 
maeon,  or,  as  Martianus  Capella  has  it,  Ptolemaeus, 
in  honour,  evidently,  of  some  Egyptian  monarch. 
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This  star,  as  the  words  of  Vitruvius  indicate,  was 
not  visible  in  Italian  latitudes. 

Cicero,  in  addition  to  the  rudder,  distinguishes 
the  mast  (malum)  also,  "  radiato  stipite  malum." 

8.  The  Water  Snake,  "TSp??  (Arat.  444), 
"TSpos  (Eratosth.  Gemin.  Ptolem),  Hydra  (Cic 
Germ.  Hygin.  Avien.),  Hydros  (Germ.),  Anguis 
(Vitruv.  ix.  4  ;  Ov.  Fast.  ii.  243  ;  Manil.  i.  422. 
See  also  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Georg.  i.  205  ;  Hygin. 
P.  A.  ii.  40,  iii.  39). 

9.  The  Cup,  Kpdryjp  (Arat.  448),  Crater  (Ger- 
man. Vitruv.  Manil.  i.  424),  Fulgens  Cratera 
(Cic.),  TJrna  (Schol.  German.). 

10.  The  Raven  or  Crow,  EftSwAov  K6paKos 
(Arat.  449),  Corm/s  (Cic.  German  Vitruv.), 
Phoebo  sacer  ahs  (Manil.  i.  424). 

The  Cup  and  the  Raven  were  represented  as 
standing  upon  the  back  of  the  Water  Snake,  and 
the  whole  three  are  grouped  together  by  Ovid 
(Fast.  ii.  243)  in  the  couplet ;  — 

Continuata  loco  tria  sidera,  Coroits  et  Anguis* 
Et  medius  Crater  inter  utrumque  jacet. 

11.  The  Centaur,  Kevravpos  (Arat.  431,436), 
'linrSra  <pi)p  (Arat.  664),  Xetpow  (Eratosth.),  Cen~ 
taurus  (Cic.  Vitruv.  German.),  Geminus  Biformis 
(German.),  Sonipes  (German.),  Dwplici  Centaurus 
imagine  (Manil.  i.  425),  CJdron  (German.  418, 
624).  By  Ptolemy  he  is  represented  with  a  thyr- 
sus in  his  hand,  and  these  stars  were,  as  we  are 
told  by  Geminus,  formed  by  Hipparchus  into  a  dis- 
tinct constellation  under  the  name  ®vpo,6\oyxos. 

12.  The  Wolf,  Q-npiov  (Arat.  442),  Bestia 
(Vitruv.  ix.  4),  Hostia  (Hygin.  P.  A.  ii.  38). 
This,  according  to  Aratus  (I.  c.)  was  a  wild  beast 
grasped  in  the  hand  of  the  Centaur,  but  it  received 
no  name  from  the  Greeks  or  Romans. 

13.  The  Altar,  ©vv-hpiov  (Arat.  403),  Ara 
(Cic.  German.  Manil.  i.  428),  Apta  Altaria  sacris 
(685),  according  to  Geminus  and  Ptolemy  &v/xia- 
7i\piQV,  translated  Turibulum  by  Germanicus  and 
Vitruvius  (ix.  4).  The  scholiast  on  Germanicus 
furnishes  two  other  names,  Sacrarium  and  PJiarus. 
In  the  legend  preserved  by  Manilius  (i,  428),  it 
was  the  altar  erected  by  Jove  when  heaven  was 
invaded  by  the  giants. 

14.  The  Southern  Crown.  Not  named  by 
Aratus,  who  merely  remarks  (401)  that  under  the 
fore-feet  of  Sagittarius  are  some  stars  sweeping 
round  in  a  circle  (Sifwroi  kiWa<£>),  but  to  these 
Geminus  and  Ptolemy  give  the  specific  name  of 
^T€<f>avos  v6tiqs.  In  consequence  of  no  legend 
being  attached  to  the  group,  Germanicus  (388)  de- 
scribes it  as 

sine  lionore  Corona 
Ante  Sagittiferi  multum  pernicia  crura. 

(Comp.  Hygin.  P.  A.  ii.  28.  Manilius  takes  no 
notice  of  it.)  Geminus  has  preserved  two  other 
names,  ObpavicKos  and  KrfpvK^oif  ;  the  former 
Martianus  Capella  renders  by  Coelulum,  the  latter, 
used  by  Hipparchus,  denotes  a  herald's  wand  of 
peace.  Others,  according  to  the  scholiast  on  Ara- 
tus, regarded  it  as  Ixion's  wheel  ('IlioVos  Tpo%oV). 

15.  The  Southern  Fish,  'Ix^s  v6tios 
(Arat.  387),  Piscis  Notius  (Manil.  i.  445  ;  Hygin. 
P.  A.  iii.  40),  Piscis  Australis  (Cic),  Piscis 
Austrinus  (Vitruv.  ix.  4  ;  Columell.  xi.  2). 

It  appears  from  Eratosthenes  (38),  and  the 
scholiast  on  Germanicus,  that  it  was  styled  also 
'IX^ys  fi4yas,  Piscis  magnus. 
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Before  quitting  this  part  of  our  subject,  we 
must  add  a  few  words  on 

Coma  Berenices;  Berenices  Critics.    Milvus. 

1.  The  Hair  op  Berenice,  XlA6tca.fj.os  s. 
B6<rrpvxos  Bepot/lK-rjs  (Callim.  Schol.  ad  Arat.  146), 
Coma  Berenices  (see  Catull.  lxv.)  was,  as  we  have 
seen  above,  formed  by  Conon  out  of  certain  unap- 
propriated (afiopipcoToi)  stars  behind  the  Lion's 
Tail,  in  honour  of  Berenice,  the  wife  of  Ptolemy 
Euergetes,  and  afforded  a  theme  for  a  compli- 
mentary elegy  by  CaUimachus,  of  which  we  pos- 
sess a  translation  by  Catullus.  The  constellation 
being  unknown  to  Aratus,  is  not  alluded  to  by  his 
translators,  Cicero  and  Germanicus,  nor  is  it 
noticed  by  Manilius.  When  Pliny  (H.  N.  ii.  71) 
observes  "  Septemtriones  non  cernit  Troglodytice, 
et  confinis  iEgyptus :  nee  Canopum  Italia,  et 
quem  vocant  Berenices  Crinem  ;  item  quern  sub 
Divo  Augusto  cognominavere  Caesaris  Thronon, 
insignes  ibi  Stellas,"  it  is  much  more  probable  that 
he  committed  a  positive  blunder,  than  that,  as 
some  have  supposed,  he  intended  to  indicate  under 
the  name  of  Berenices  Crinem  some  southern  sign 
to  which  no  one  else  makes  any  allusion. 

2.  We  find  in  Ovid  (Fast.  ii.  793)  the  following 
couplet  in  reference  to  the  night  of  the  17th  of 
March :  — 

Stella  Lycaoniam  vergit  declivis  ad  Arcton 
Miluus.     Haec  ilia  nocte  videnda  venit, 

and  in  Pliny  (//.  N.  xviii.  65.  §  1),  "  Caesar  et 
Idus  Martias  ferales  sibi  annotavit  Scorpionis  oc- 
casu ;  XV.  vero  Kalendas  Aprilis  Italiae  Milvum 
ostendi :  duodecimo  Kalendas  Equum  occidere  ma- 
tutino."  In  the  first  of  these  passages  we  find  a 
constellation  named  Milvus  or  the  Kite  described 
as  one  of  the  northern  signs,  or  at  least  as  a  sign 
visible  in  Italy,  and  the  period  of  its  rising  fixed 
to  the  1 7th  of  March.  The  words  of  Pliny,  although 
more  ambiguous  than  those  of  Ovid,  would  lead  us 
to  suppose  that  he  was  quoting  this,  as  well  as  the 
preceding  observation,  from  the  Calendar  of  Caesar; 
but  the  abruptness  of  his  ordinary  style  is  such  as 
to  prevent  us  from  affirming  this  with  certainty. 

Now  no  Greek  and  no  other  Roman  writers 
mention  any  constellation  bearing  the  above  name, 
nor  can  we  adopt  the  explanation  of  Grotius,  who 
supposes  that  the  Swan  or  the  Eagle  is  indicated, 
for  the  rising  of  these  signs  is  removed  by  three 
months  from  the  period  here  fixed.  Ideler  has,  in 
all  probability,  discovered  the  solution  of  the 
enigma.  In  the  Parapegma  of  Geminus,  a  phae- 
nomenon  described  by  the  words  'Iktivos  tjxx'weTai, 
i.  e.  Milvus  apparet,  is  placed  by  Eudoxus  thirteen 
days  before  the  vernal  equinox,  and  by  Euctemon 
and  Calippus  respectively,  eight  days  and  one  day 
before  the  same  epoch,  while  Ptolemy,  in  his 
Wtrets  airXavwv,  marks  under  the  12th  of'Phame- 
noth  (i.  e.  according  to  Ideler  8th  March),  Ev<$6£<p 
%<z\&i&v  ical  IktIvos  (paiveTat.  But  the  Iktlvos^ 
rendered  milvus  by  the  Latins,  was,  as  we  are 
told  by  Aristotle  (//".  A.  viii.  16),  a  bird  of  pas- 
sage, and  hence  the  arrival  of  the  Iktlvos^  like  that 
of  the  swallow,  took  place  at  and  served  to  mark  a 
particular  season  of  the  year.  Ovid  and  Pliny„ 
being  ignorant  of  this  fact,  and  finding  in  tho 
calendars  which  they  consulted  the  words  Milvus 
apparel,  took  it  for  granted,  without  further  in- 
quiry, that  Milvus  was  the  name  of  a  constellation; 
for  when  we  consider  the  context  of  the  naturalist, 
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as  well  as  the  date,  but  one  day  later  than  that 
fixed  by  Ovid,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  he,  as 
well  as  the  poet,  believed  Milvus  to  be  a  "  Stella.*1 

II.  Risings  anh  Settings  op  the  Fixed 
Stars. 

A  nation  like  the  Greeks,  whose  climate  per- 
mitted them  to  watch  their  flocks  by  night  during 
a  considerable  part  of  the  year,  could  not  fail  to 
remark  that  certain  fixed  stars  appeared  and  dis- 
appeared in  regular  succession,  as  the  sun  passed 
tlirough  the  different  stages  of  his  annual  career. 
Accordingly,  we  find,  that  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Hesiod,  the  changes  of  the  seasons,  and  the  more 
important  operations  of  agriculture,  were  fixed  with 
reference  to  the  risings  and  settings  of  Orion,  the 
Pleiades,  the  Hyades,  Arcturus,  and  Sirius.  Such 
observations  were  in  the  first  instance  extremely 
rude  ;  but  after  Thales  had  turned  the  attention 
of  his  countrymen  to  scientific  astronomy,  these 
celestial  phenomena  were  determined  with  great 
care  and  accuracy :  tables  were  drawn  up  in  which 
the  risings  and  settings  of  the  more  brilliant  stars, 
with  reference  to  the  sun,  were  folly  detailed,  to- 
gether with  such  notices,  touching  the  winds  and 
weather  to  be  expected  at  the  different  epochs,  as 
experience  suggested.  Copies  were  engraved  on 
stone  or  brass,  and,  being  nailed  or  hung  up  in  the 
market-places  of  large  towns  and  other  places  of 
public  resort,  received  the  name  of  irapair'fjyixaTa, 
Two  catalogues  of  this  description  have  been  pre- 
served which  are  valuable,  inasmuch  as  they 
frequently  quote  the  authority  of  the  early  Greek 
astronomers,  Meton,  Euctemon,  Eudoxus,  Calippus, 
&c.  for  their  statements.  The  one  was  drawn  up 
hj  Geminus  (fl.  b.  c.  80),  the  other  by  the  famous 
Ptolemy  (a.  d.  140).  In  the  former  the  risings 
and  settings  of  the  stars  are  fixed  according  to 
the  passage  of  the  sun  through  the  signs  of  the 
zodiac ;  in  the  latter  they  are  ranged  under  the 
months  and  years  of  the  Julian  Calendar. 

The  practice  commenced  by  Hesiod  was  followed 
by  subsequent  writers  upon  rural  economy,  and 
we  accordingly  find  numerous  precepts  in  Virgil, 
Columella,  and  Pliny  delivered  with  reference  to 
the  risings  and  settings  of  the  stars,  forming  a 
complete  Calendarium  Rusticum.  Ovid  has  com- 
bined the  Fasti  of  the  city  with  these  Rural  Al- 
manacs, and  has  thus  gained  an  opportunity  of 
enlivening  his  poem  by  recounting  the  various 
myths  attached  to  the  constellations.  Indeed  it 
would  appear  that  Caesar,  when  he  reconstructed 
the  Fasti  of  Rome,  included  the  risings  and  set- 
tings of  the  stars,  since  Pliny  frequently  quotes  the 
authority  of  Caesar  for  his  statements  on  these 
points.  Thus  the  Fasti  of  Ovid  may  be  considered 
as  a  commentary  upon  the  almanac  in  common 
use. 

The  early  Grecian  parapegmata  were  undoubt- 
edly constructed  from  actual  observation  in  the 
countries  where  they  were  first  exhibited,  and  must 
therefore  have  completely  answered  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  intended.  But  this  does  not 
by  any  means  hold  good  of  the  corresponding 
compilations  of  the  Romans,  who,  being  little 
versed  in  astronomy  themselves,  copied  blindly 
from  others  without  knowledge  or  discrimination. 

It  is  necessary  to  attend  to  two  facts  :  — 

1.  The  time  of  the  risings  and  settings  of  the 
fixed  stars  varies  for  the  same  place  at  different 
epochs.     Thus  the  Pleiades  which  at  Rome  rose 
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along  with  the  aun  on  the  16th  of  April,  b.  c.  44, 
rose  with  the  sun  at  Rome  several  days  earlier  in 
the  age  of  Meton,  and  do  not  now  rise  with  the 
sun  at  Rome  until  several  days  later.  This  is 
caused  by 'the  precession  of  the  equinoxes. 

2.  The  time  of  the  risings  and  settings  of  the 
fixed  stars  is  different  on  the  same  day  in  places 
whose  latitude  is  different.  Thus,  in  the  year 
when  the  Pleiades  rose  along  with  the  sun  at 
Rome  on  the  16th  of  April,  they  did  not  rise  along 
with  the  sun  at  Athens  until  the  22d  of  April. 

Too  little  attention  was  paid  to  these  consider- 
ations by  the  Roman  writers ;  and  consequently 
we  not  unfrequently  discover  that  they  combined 
the  observations  of  astronomers  who  lived  at  times 
and  places  remote  from  them  and  from  each  other 
— that  calculations  made  for  the  latitude  of  Athens, 
or  of  Rhodes,  or  of  Alexandria,  300  years  before, 
were  adopted  at  once  and  transferred,  to  their 
calendars  without  change  or  modification. 

Another  source  of  confusion  is  a  want  of  pre- 
cision in  specifying  the  different  kinds  of  risings 
and  settings,  which  ought  always  to  be  most  care- 
fully distinguished  from  each  other  by  appropriate 
scientific  terms. 

The  risings  and  settings  of  the  fixed  stars,  when 
considered  with  reference  to  the  sun's  place  in  his 
orbit,  may  be  arranged  under  eight  heads :  — 

(a)  When  a  star  rises  at  sunrise. 

(b)  When  a  star  rises  at  sunset. 

(c)  When  a  star  sets  at  sunrise. 

(d)  When  a  star  sets  at  sunset. 

(o)  When  a  star  rises  shortly  before  the  sun  so 
as  to  be  just  visible  in  the  morning  twilight  as  it 
ascends  above  the  horizon  before  its  rays  are  over- 
powered by  the  light  of  the  more  brilliant  lu- 
minary. 

(3)  When  a  star  rises  shortly  after  sunset  so  as 
to  be  just  visible  in  the  evening  twilight  as  it 
ascends  above  the  horizon. 

(7)  When  a  star  sets  shortly  before  sunrise  so 
as  to  be  just  visible  in  the  morning  twilight  as  it 
sinks  below  the  horizon. 

(5)  When  a  star  sets  shortly  after  sunset  so  as 
to  be  just  visible  in  the  evening  twilight  as  it 
sinks  below  the  horizon. 

The  names  by  which  these,  taken  in  order,  are 
discriminated  by  the  Greek  astronomers  Geminus 
{Isagog.  cap.  xi.)  and  Ptolemy  {Math.  Syntax,  viii. 
4)  are  the  following :  — ■ 

(a)  ''EnriTohfy  ecpa  aKt]Qivi\,  G.  —  'Eya  cvvavtx- 
roKrf  aMfBivfj,  P.  — Ortus  Matutinus  Verus.  True 
morning  rising. 

(6)  'EurroA.^  kffirepia  a\7}6ivf],  G.  —  'Etnrepia 
ffvvavaToX^]  ato,Qivf},  P. — Ortus  Vcspertinus  Verus. 
True  evening  rising. 

(c)  Auffis  €<pa  a\7]0ivT}j  G.  —  'Eipa  ovyKard- 
Svcrts  dXijdivr),  P.  ■ —  Occasus  Matutinus  Verus. 
True  morning  setting. 

(d)  Aifffis  ecirepia  dKydwr),  G.  —  'Eo-irepia 
ffvyKardSvcts  d\f)8tvr),  P.  —  Occasus  Vespertinus 
Verus.     True  evening  setting. 

(a)  'EnrroA-Jj  e<^a  (paivofxejrq,  G. — 'Eiji'a  irpoava- 
Tohfy  (pcuvopevT))  P.  —  Ortus  Matutinus  Apparens 
s.  Ortus  Heliacus,  Heliacal  rising,  i.  e.  First  visible 
rising  of  a  star  in  the  morning  twilight. 

(j3)  *EirtTo\$]  eairepla  (pawopAvq,  G. — 'Etnrepfa 
iiravaroK})  (paivopevT),  P.  —  Ortus  Vespertinus 
Apparens.  Last  visible  rising  of  a  star  after 
'  Eunset. 

(7)  Aiktis  6<$Sa  (patvofiivTi,  G.  —  'Eya  Tro68v<ris 
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(paivofxevrj,  P.  —  Occasus  Matutinus  Apparens, 
First  visible  setting  of  a*star  before  sunrise. 

(5)  Aicis  etrirepta  (paivofxivyi,  G.  —  'EffTrepla 
GirtKaTaBvtris  (patvofxevT),  P.  —  Occasus  Vespertinus 
Apparens  s.  Occasus  Heliacus.  Heliacal  setting, 
i.  e.  Last  visible  setting  of  a  star  in  the  evening 
twilight. 

With  regard  to  the  above  technicalities  we  must 
observe 

1.  That  Geminus  (I.  c.)  draws  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  words  hvaroXi)  and  iirvroXf),  By 
dvaro\4i  he  understands  the  rising  of  a  star  con- 
sidered simply  with  reference  to  its  elevation  above 
the  horizon,  which  takes  place  once  in  twenty-four 
hours  in  consequence  of  the  diurnal  motion ;  by 
e7riToA.77,  the  rising  of  the  star  considered  with  re- 
ference to  its  distance  from  the  sun,  which  depends 
upon  the  sun's  place  in  the  ecliptic.  As  to  the 
settings  of  the  stars,  he  would  make  fifois  the  cor- 
relative of  avarokf)  and  Kpvtyts  of  iiriToKr) ;  but  to 
this  last  definition  he  does  not  himself  adhere, 
since  he  constantly  employs  Svffts  to  denote  the 
setting  of  a  star,  when  considered  with  reference 
to  its  distance  from  the  sun.  Ptolemy,  while  he 
includes  all  the  risings  and  settings  under  the 
general  designation  of  $a<reis  air\avuiv,  endeavours 
to  introduce  an  improved  nomenclature,  by  vary- 
ing the  preposition  according  as  the  star  rises  or 
sets  along  with  (<t6v),  or  before  (irp6)  or  after 
(^7rt)  the  sun,  but  pays  no  regard  to  the  rule  of 
Geminus  with  respect  to  avarohf)  and  iirtToXf). 

2.  Two  terms,  in  addition  to  those  set  down 
above,  are  commonly  employed  by  writers  on 
these  topics,  the  Cosmical  rising  and  setting 
(Ortus  Cosmicus,  Occasus  C),  and  the  Acrony- 
chal  rising  and  setting  (Ortus  Acronychus,  Oc- 
casus A.). 

The  epithet  Cosmicus,  as  applied  to  this  subject, 
first  occurs  in  a  note  of  Servius  on  Virg.  Georg.  i. 
218,  "ortus  et  occasus  duo  sunt:  unus  yKuucds, 
id  est,  Solaris  ;  et  alter  Koo~p.iK.6s,  id  est,  mundanus : 
unde  fit  ut  ea  signa  quae  cum  sole  oriuntur  a  nobis 
non  possint  videri ;  et  ea,  quae  videmus,  quantum 
ad  solis  rationem  pertinet,  videantur  occidere." 
Modern  astronomers  have  for  the  most  part  (see 
Petavius,  Varr.  Diss.  p.  3,  ed.  1630)  adopted  the 
phrase  Ortus  Cosmicus  to  indicate  the  rising  marked 
(a),  that  is,  the  Ortus  Matutinus  Verus,  and  Oc- 
casus Cosmicus  to  indicate  the  setting  marked  (c), 
that  is,  the  Occasus  Matutinus  Verus,  but  Ideler 
(Historisclie  Untersuchungen,  &c.  p.  311),  while  he 
interprets  Ortus  Cosmicus  in  the  sense  usually  re- 
ceived, applies  Occasus  Cosmicus  to  the  setting 
marked  (7),  that  is,  to  the  Occasus  Matutinus 
Apparens. 

Again,  the  epithet  aKp6vv%os  appears  to  be 
first  used  by  Theophrastus  (De  Signis  Pluv.  et  Vent. 
cap.  i.  §  2)  where  dvwroXai  dicpSvuxot  are  alone 
mentioned,  and  are  distinctly  explained  to  mean 
the  rising  of  a  star  at  sunset,  that  is,  the  Ortus 
Vespertinus  Verus  marked  (&),  and  in  this  sense 
the  phrase  Ortus  Acronychus  is  found  in  the  trea- 
tises of  Petavius  and  others  who  employ  also  the 
expression  Occasus  Acronychus  to  indicate  the  set- 
ting marked  (d),  that  is,  the  Occasus  Vespertinus 
Verus.  Ideler  concurs  in  the  latter,  but  interprets 
Ortus  Acronychus  to  mean  the  rising  marked  (j8), 
that  is,  the  Ortus  Vespertinus  Apparens.  This  view 
is  certainly  at  variance  with  the  words  of  Theo- 
phrastus, which  are  quite  explicit  and  are  cor- 
roborated by  Julius  Firmicus  (ii.  8)  ;  but  on  the 
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other  hand  in  the  Parapegma  of  Geminus,  in  the 
observations  ascribed  to  Eudoxus,  a,Kp6wxos  is 
the  general  term  applied  to  all  evening  settings,  and 
most  of  these  unquestionably  refer  to  the  apparent 
phenomena.  Euctemon  again  makes  use  of  eo"7re- 
pios  to  express  the  same  meaning.  The  words 
*ApKTovpos  dtcp6wxos  irpw'fas  SjWi  under  Scorpius 
d.  8.  are  probably  corrupt. 

Under  these  circumstances  to  prevent  all  con- 
fusion or  ambiguity,  we  have  altogether  passed  over 
the  terms  Cosmicus  and  Acronychus  in  our  table, 
but  have  retained  Heliacus,  which,  like  Cosmicus, 
first  occurs  in  the  passage  quoted  from  Servius, 
but  is  applied  uniformly  by  subsequent  writers  to 
the  phenomenon  marked  (a)  and  (8),  and  to  no 
others. 

3.  Pliny  (H.  N.  xviii.  25)  proposes  to  desig- 
nate by  Emersits,  what  we  have  called  the  He- 
liacal Rising  (a),  because  the  star  then  for  the 
first  time  emerges  from  the  sun's  rays,  and  by 
Occultatio,  what  we  have  called  the  Heliacal  Setting 
(5),  because  this  is  the  last  appearance  of  the  star, 
which  is  forthwith  obscured  by  the  sun's  rays,  but 
these  terms  do  not  appear  to  have  been  ever  gene- 
rally received. 

4.  It  is  manifest  that  of  the  eight  phenomena, 
named  above,  the  first  four  are  purely  matters  of 
calculation,  since  the  true  risings  and  settings  never 
can  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  These  then 
ought  always  to  have  been,  and  for  some  time  al- 
ways were,  excluded  from  rural  calendars  intended 
for  the  use  of  practical  men.  We  find,  however, 
from  the  fragments  of  Calippus,  preserved  in  the 
Parapegma  of  Geminus,  when  verified  by  compu- 
tation, that  this  astronomer  had  substituted  the 
true  risings  and  settings  for  the  apparent  risings 
and  settings,  which  were  there  marked  in  the  tables 
of  Euctemon,  Meton  and  Eudoxus.  Hence,  great 
caution  would  become  indispensable  in  quoting 
from  different  authorities,  or  in  advancing  an  ori- 
ginal statement.  If  the  rising  of  a  star  was  named, 
it  would  be  necessary  not  only  to  specify  whether 
it  was  the  morning  or  the  evening  rising,  but  also 
whether  the  true  or  the  apparent  rising  was  indi- 
cated, and  to  proceed  in  like  manner  for  the  setting 
of  a  star.  Now  and  then  we  find  in  Columella  and 
Pliny  some  attempt  to  preserve  accuracy  in  one  or 
other  of  these  essential  points,  as  when  the  latter  ob- 
serves (xviii.  74) :  "PridieKalendas  (Nov.)  Caesari 
Arcturus  occidit  et  Suculae  exoriuntur  cum  sole  ;  " 
"  XVI.  Kal.  Octob.  jEgypto  Spica,  quam  tenet  Virgo, 
exoritur  matutino,  Etesiaeque  desinunt.  Hoc  idem 
Caesari  XIV.  Kalendas  XIII.  Assyriae  signifi- 
cant;" and  even  in  Virgil,  as  when  he  defines 
the  morning  setting  of  the  Pleiads  :  "  Ante  tibi 
Eoae  Atlantides  abscondantur;"  but  for  the  most 
part  both  in  prose  writers  and  in  poets,  every- 
thing is  vague  and  unsatisfactory ;  risings  and 
settings  of  all  descriptions,  calculated  for  different 
epochs  and  for  different  latitudes,  are  thrown  to- 
gether at  random.  In  order  to  substantiate  these 
charges,  we  may  examine  the  statements  contained 
in  Columella,  Ovid,  and  Pliny  with  regard  to  Lyra, 
a  constellation  to  which  considerable  importance 
was  attached  by  the  Romans,  since  the  beginning 
of  Autumn  in  the  calendar  of  Caesar  was  marked 
by  its  (true)  morning  setting.  It  will  suit  our 
purpose  particularly  well,  because  from  its  limited 
extent  every  portion  of  the  constellation  became 
visible,  within  two  or  three  days  after  the  appear- 
ance  of  the  first  star  j  and  hence  no  ambiguity 
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could  arise  from  the  heliacal  risings  of  the  extreme 
portions  being  separated  by  an  interval  of  some 
weeks,  as  was  the  case  with  Orion  and  others 
stretching  over  a  large  space  in  the  heavens,  in 
treating  of  which  it  became  necessary  to  specify 
particular  portions  of  the  figure,  as  when  we  read 
**  Orionis  humerus  oritur  ; "  "  Gladius  Orionis  oc 
cidere  incipit;"  Orion  totus  oritur,1'  and  so  forth. 
In  the  following  quotations,  the  words  Fidis  and 
Fidicula  seem  to  be  absolutely  synonymous,  there 
being  no  reason  to  believe  tjiat  the  latter  was  ap- 
plied exclusively  to  the  peculiarly  bright  star  which 
in  the  catalogues  of  modern  astronomers  is  a  Lyme, 
the  6  \ap.irpbs  ttjs  \i/pas  of  Ptolemy,  although  to 
this  in  all  probability  most  of  the  observations  were 
directed.  We  shall  set  down  in  regular  ordei 
first  the  settings  and  then  the  risings. 

Settings  of  Lyra. 

(1.)  Pridie  Id.  Aug.  (12  August)  Fidis  occidit 
mane  et  Auctumnus  incipit.     Col.  xi.  2.  §  57. 

According  to  Pliny  (xviii.  59),  the  setting  of 
Fidicula  {Fidiculae  occasus )  marked  the  commence- 
ment of  autumn,  and  took  place  on  the  forty-sixth 
day  after  the  solstice,  that  is,  on  the  8th  of  August, 
if  we  include,  according  to  the  Roman  method  of 
computation,  the  24th  of  June,  the  day  from  which 
he  reckoned.  In  a  subsequent  chapter  (68.  §  2)  he 
states  that  the  phenomenon  in  question  took  place, 
according  to  the  Calendar  of  Caesar,  on  the  11th  of 
August,  but  that  more  accurate  observations  had 
fixed  it  to  the  8th,  and  this  he  soon  after  repeats 
(69.  §4). 

(2.)  XIII.  Kal.  Sept.  (u  e.  20  August)  Sol  in 
Virginem  transitum  facit . . .  hoc  eodem  die  Fidis 
occidit.  —  X.  Kal.  Sept.  (23  August)  ex  eodem 
sidere  tempestas  plerumque  oritur  et  pluvia.  Co* 
lumell.  xi.  2.  §  58. 

(3.)  XL  Kal.  Feb.  (22d  January)  Fidicula  Ves- 
pere  occidit,  dies  pluvius.     Columell.  x.  2.  §  5. 

Ovid  places  the  setting  on  23rd  of  January. 

Fulgebit  toto  jam  Lyra  nulla  polo.   Fast.  i.  653. 

(4.)  III.  Kal.  Feb.  (30  January)  Fidicula  oc- 
cidit.    Columell.  xi.  2.  §  6. 

(5.)  Kal.  Feb.  (1  February)  Fidis  incipit  oc- 
cidere.  Ventus  Eurinus  et  interdum  Auster  cum 
grandine  est.     Columell.  xi.  2.  §  14. 

III.  Non.  Febr.  (3rd  February)  Fidis  tota  oc- 
cidit.    Columell.  Ibid. 

Ovid,  without  alluding  to  what  he  had  said  he- 
fore,  remarks  on  the  2nd  of  February  (Fast. 
ii.  73): 

Ilia  nocte  aliquis  tollens  ad  sidera  vultum, 
Dicet,  ubi  est  hodie,  quae  Lyra  fulsit  heri? 

Pliny  has  (xviii.  64)  "  Et  pridie  Nonas  Febrti- 
arias  (4th  February)  Fidicula  vesperi  (sc.  occidit). 

Risings  of  Lyra. 

(6.)  IX.  Kal.  Mai.  (23rd  April)  prima  nocte 
Fidicula  apparet,  tempestatem  significat.  ColwneU, 
xi.  2.  §  37. 

VI.  Kal.  Mai.  (26th  April)  Baeotiae  et  Attieae 
Canis  Vesperi  occultatur,  Fidicula  mane  oritur. 
Plin.  xviii.  66.  §  1. 

(7.)  Ovid  (Fast.  v.  415)  names  the  5th  of  May 
as  the  day  on  which  Lyra  rises. 

(8.)  III.  Id.  Mai.  (13th  May)  Fidis  mane  ex- 
oritur, significat  tempestatem.   ColuineU.  xi.  2.  §40i 
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III.  Id.  Mai.  Fidiculao  exortus.  PUn.  xviii.  67- 
§3. 

Id.  Mai.  (15th  May)  Fidis  mane  exoritur. 
ColumeU.  xi.  2.  §  43. 

(9.)  III.  Non.  Novemb.  (3rd  November)  Fi- 
dicula  mane  exoritur,  hiemat  et  pluit.  ColumelL 
xi.  2.  §  84. 

(10.)  VIII.  Id.  Novemb.  (6th  November)  idem 
sidus  totum  exoritur,  Auster  vel  Favonius,  hiemat. 
ColumeU.  Ibid. 

(11.)  XVI.  Kal.  Dec.  (16th  November)  Fidis 
exoritur  mane,  Auster,  interdum  Aquilo  magnus. 
ColumeU.  xi.  2.  §  88. 

(12.)  Non.  Januar.  (5th  January)  Fidis  ex- 
oritur mane :  tempestas  varia.  ColwmeU.  xi.  2. 
§97. 

Inatiterint  Nonae,  missis  tibi  nubibus  atris, 
Signa  dabunt  imbres  exoriente  Lyra. 

Ovid.  Fast.  i.  315. 

Pridie  Nonas  Januarias  (4th  January)  Caesari 
Delphinus  matutino  exoritur  et  postero  die  Fi- 
dicula.     PUn.  xviii.  64. 

The  total  disregard  of  precision  in  the  phraseo- 
logy employed  in  describing  the  above  appearances 
is  evident  in  almost  every  assertion,  but  the  con- 
tusion may  be  considered  to  have  reached  a  climax 
when  we  read  the  words  "  Fidis  (or  Fidicnla)  ex- 
oritur mane,"  used  without  variation  or  explanation 
to  denote  a  phenomenon  assigned  to  the  26th  of 
April,  the  3d  and  15th  of  May,  the  3d  and  16th 
of  November.  By  examining  each  paragraph 
separately,  we  shall  be  still  more  fully  convinced 
of  the  carelessness  and  ignorance  displayed. 

(1.)  The  true  morning  setting  of  Lucida  Lyrae 
took  place  at  Rome  in  the  age  of  Caesar,  on  the 
i2th  or  13th  of  August,  and  therefore  the  Calendar 
of  Caesar  here  followed  by  Columella  was  more  ac- 
curate than  the  authorities  quoted  by  Pliny,  unless 
these  referred  to  a  different  latitude.  Remark, 
however,  that  no  hint  is  dropped  by  either  to  in- 
dicate that  the  true,  and  not  the  apparent  morning 
setting  is  meant  ;  and  it  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  latter  happened,  at  the  epoch  in  question, 
on  that  very  day  at  Alexandria.  In  the  Para- 
pegma  of  Geminus  also,  we  find,  under  11th  of 
August  (17  Leo),  Evkttiijiovi  Xi>pa  Sverai. 

(2.)  This  must  be  the  apparent  morning  setting 
which  took  place  at  Rome  on  24th  of  August  for 
the  Julian  epoch. 

(3.)  The  true  evening  setting,  calculated  for 
Alexandria  at  the  same  epoch,  took  place  on  23d 
of  January,  the  very  day  named  by  Ovid. 

(4.)  This  is  the  heliacal  setting,  which,  for 
Lucida  Lyrae,  took  place  at  Rome  on  28th  of 
January. 

(5.)  These  notices  seem  to  be  borrowed  from 
old  Greek  calendars.  Eudoxus,  as  quoted  by  Ge- 
minus, assigns  the  evening  (aKpdvvxps)  setting  of 
Lyra  to  the  11th  degree  of  Aquarius,  that  is,  the 
4th  of  February  according  to  the  Julian  calendar. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  three  last  paragraphs 
(3.),  (4.),  (5.),  without  any  change  of  expression, 
spread  the  setting  of  Lyra  over  a  space  extending 
from  23d  of  January  to  4th  February,  the  ap- 
parent and  true  settings  for  Rome  being  on  the 
28th  January  and  9th  February  respectively. 

(6.)  The  apparent  evening  rising,  which  seems 
clearly  pointed  out  by  the  words  of  Columella, 
took  place  at  Rome  for  the  Julian  era  on  14th  of 
April,  at  Alexandria  on  26th  of  April :  the  true 
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evening  rising  at  Rome  on  22d  April,  and  to  this, 
therefore,  the  statement  of  Columella,  from  what- 
ever source  derived,  must,  if  accurate,  apply. 
Pliny  has  here  fallen  into  a  palpable  blunder,  and 
has  written  mane  for  vesperi.  In  fact  he  has 
copied,  perhaps  at  second  hand,  the  observation  of 
Eudoxus  with  regard  to  the  Lyre  and  Dog  (see 
Parapeg,  of  Gem.),  except  that  he  has  inserted  the 
word  mane  where  the  Greek  astronomer  simply 
says  Xi'pa,  iiureWei. 

(7.)  This  will  agree  tolerably  well  with  the 
true  evening  rising  at  Alexandria  for  the  Julian 
era,  but  is  twenty-one  days  too  late  for  the  appa* 
rent  evening  setting  at  Rome,  and  thirteen  days  too 
late  for  the  true  evening  setting. 

(8.)  Here  all  is  error.  We  must  manifestly 
substitute  vespere  for  mane  in  both  passages  of 
Columella ;  but  even  thus  the  observation  will 
not  give  anything  like  a  close  approximation  to  any 
rising  of  Lyra  either  at  Rome  or  Alexandria  in  the 
Julian  age. 

(9.)  Copied  verbatim  along  with  the  accom- 
panying prognostic  of  the  weather,  from  the  Para- 
pegma  of  Geminus,  where  it  is  ascribed  to  Euc- 
temon.  The  day,  however,  corresponds  closely 
with  the  Jieliacal  rising,  which  took  place  at  Rome 
on  5th  of  November. 

(10.)  Copied  along  with  the  prognostic  "  hie- 
mat "  (/cai  6  dfyp  %€£^.€pios  ylverat  &s  inl  rh 
iroAAa)  from  the  same  compilation  where  it  is  as- 
cribed to  Democritus,  who  fixed  upon  this  day  for 
the  true  morning  rising  (Atfpa  £iri§d?&zt  afia  y\l(p 
dvia-xovTi).  At  Rome  this  rising  fell  upon  23d 
of  October. 

(11.)  Copied  again  from  the  same  source,  where 
it  is  ascribed  to  Eudoxus.  Here  the  observation  can 
in  no  way  be  stretched  so  as  to  apply  to  Rome. 

(12.)  This,  like  the  last,  can  in  no  way  be  made 
applicable  to  Rome  ;  but  the  heliacal  setting  at 
Alexandria  took  place,  for  that  epoch,  about  four 
days  later,  on  the  9th  or  10th  of  January. 

Having  now  pointed  out  the  difficulties  which 
the  student  must  expect  to  encounter  in  prosecuting 
his  inquiries  in  this  department,  we  proceed  briefly 
to  examine  the  most  remarkable  passages  in  the 
classical  writers,  where  particular  periods  of  the 
year  are  defined  by  referring  to  the  risings  and 
settings  of  the  stars.  We  begin  with  the  most 
important,  —  the  Pleiades,  Arcturus,  and  Sirius, 
which  we  shall  discuss  fully,  and  then  add  a  few 
words  upon  others  of  less  note. 

The  Pleiades. 

Hesiod.  —  Hesiod  indicates  the  period  ot  h<u 
vest  by  the  rising  of  the  Atlas-born  Pleiads  {Erg. 
384)  after  they  had  remained  concealed  for  forty 
days  and  forty  nights.  Now  in  the  age  of  Hesiod 
(b.  c.  800),  the  heliacal  rising  of  the  Pleiads  took 
place  at  Athens,  according  to  the  computation  of 
Ideler,  on  the  19th  of  May  of  the  Julian  Calendar, 
which  is  just  the  season  when  the  wheat  crop 
comes  to  maturity  in  that  climate.  Again  (I.  c), 
he  indicates  the  commencement  of  the  ploughing- 
season,  and  the  close  of  the  season  for  navigating, 
by  the  morning  setting  of  the  Pleiads,  which  in 
that  age  and  latitude  fell  about  the  third  of  the 
Julian  November.  In  these  and  all  other  passages 
where  Hesiod  speaks  of  the  risings  and  settings  of 
the  stars,  we  must  unquestionably  assume  that  he 
refers  to  the  apparent  phenomena.  Indeed  it  is 
by  no  means  improbable  that  the  precepts  which 
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he  inculcates  may  be  the  result  of  the  personal  ob- 
servations of  himself  and  his  contemporaries. 

Varro,  Columella,  Pliny.  —  Morning  Ris- 
ing.—  (1.)  Varro,  where  he  describes  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  year  into  eight  divisions,  according  to 
the  calendar  of  Caesar,  states  that  there  was  a 
space  of  forty-six  days  from  the  vernal  equinox 
(25th  March)  to  the  rising  of  the  Pleiades  ( Vergi- 
liarum  exortum),  which  is  thus  fixed  to  the  8th  or 
9th  of  May.  (R.R.  i.  28.) 

(2.)  Pliny  (xviii.  66.  §  1)  names  the  10th  of 
May. 

Columella  has  three  distinct  notices  (iJ.  R.  xi. 
2.  §§  36,  39). 

(3.)  X.  Kal.  Mai.  (22d  April)  Vergiliae  cum 
sole  oriuntur. 

(4.)  Nonis Maiis  (7th May)  Vergiliae  eocoriuntur 
mane. 

(5.)  VI.  Tdus  se.  Mai  (10th  May)  Vergiliae 
toiae  apparent ;  and  this  last  corresponds  with  his 
assertion  elsewhere,  that  the  phenomenon  takes 
place  forty-eight  days  after  the  vernal  equinox 
(ix.  14.  §  4). 

Now  the  true  morning  rising  of  the  Pleiads 
took  place  at  Rome  in  the  age  of  the  above 
writers,  who  are  all  embraced  within  the  limits  of 
a  century,  about  the  1 6th  of  April,  the  apparent 
or  heliacal  rising  about  the  28th  of  May.  Hence, 
not  one  of  the  above  statements  is  accurate.  But 
(1)  (2)  (4)  (5)  approach  closely  to  the  observ- 
ation of  Euctemon  (b.  c.  430),  according  to  whom 
the  Pleiad  rises  on  the  13th  of  Taurus  (8th  of 
May),  and  (3),  which  expressly  refers  to  the  true 
rising,  although  inapplicable  to  Rome,  will  suit  the 
latitude  of  Athens  for  the  epoch  in  question. 

Morning  Setting.  —  (1.)  Varro  places  the  setting 
of  the  Pleiades  (Vergiliarum  occasum)  forty-five 
days  after  the  autumnal  equinox  (24th  Sept.),  that 
is,  on  the  6th  or  7th  of  November  (R.  R.  i.  28). 

(2.)  Pliny  names  the  1 1th  of  November  (xviii. 
60,  74  ;  the  text  in  c.  59  is  corrupt). 

Columella,  as  before,  has  a  succession  of  notices. 

(3.)  XTII.  et  XII.  Kal.  Nov.  (20th  and  21st 
Oct.)  Solis  exorta  Vergiliae  incipiunt  oecidere. 

(4.)  V.  Kal.  Nov.  (28th  Oct.)  Vergiliae  occi- 
dunt. 

(5.)   VI.  Id.  Nov.  (8th  Nov.)   Virgiliae  mane 


(6.)  IV.  Id.  Nov.  (10th  Nov.)  hiemis  initium. 

These  are  all  taken  from  his  calendar  in  xi.  2  ; 
but  iu  ix.  14.  §  1 1,  "  Ah  aequinoctio  .  ...  ad  Ver- 
giliarum  occasum.  diebus  XL."  i.  e.  2d  or  3d  of 
November.     Compare  ii.  8.  §  1. 

Now  the  true  morning  setting  of  the  Pleiads 
took  place  for  Rome  at  that  epoch  on  the  29th  of 
October,  the  apparent  morning  setting  on  the  9th 
of  November.  Hence,  it  appears  that  (5)  may  be 
regarded  as  an  accurate  determination  of  the  ap- 
parent morning  setting,  and  that  (1)  and  (2)  ap- 
proach nearly  to  the  truth,  especially  when  we 
bear  in  mind  that  variations  to  the  extent  of  two 
or  even  three  days  must  be  allowed  in  regard  to 
a  phenomenon  which  depends  in  some  degree  on 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere.  We  perceive  also 
that  (4)  is  correct  for  the  true  morning  setting, 
while  (3),  which  is  inapplicable  to  Rome,  cor- 
responds to  the  horizon  of  Athens  in  the  time  of 
Mcton.  In  the  passage  from  Colum.  ix.  14,  we 
ought  probably  to  adopt  the  conjecture  of  Pon- 
tedera,  and  read  xliv.  for  xl. 

Evening  Setting  and  Evening  Rising.  —  The  even- 
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ing  setting  of  the  Pleiades  took  place,  according  to 
Columella,  on  the  6th  of  April  (  VIII.  Idas  Aprilit 
Vergiliae  Vespere  celantur)  ;  according  to  the  ca- 
lendar of  Caesar  on  the  5th.  (Colum.  xi.  2.  §  34  j 
Plin.  H.  N.  xviii.  66.)  These  statements  are  not 
far  from  the  truth,  since  the  apparent  evening  set- 
ting took  place  at  Rome  for  the  Julian  epoch  on 
the  8th  of  April.  The  apparent  evening  rising 
belonged  to  the  25th  of  September. 

Virgil.  —  Virgil  (Cfeorg.  i.  221)  enjoins  the 
husbandman  not  to  sow  his  wheat  until  after  the 
morning  setting  of  the  Pleiades :  — 

Ante  tibi  Eoae  Atlantides  abscondantur 
Gnosiaque  ardentis  decedat  stella  Coronae 
Debita  quam  sulcis  committas  semina. 

Hesiod,  as  we  have  seen  above,  fixes  the  com- 
mencement of  the  ploughing  season,  without  making 
any  distinction  as  to  the  particular  crop  desired, 
by  the  (apparent)  morning  setting  of  the  Pleiades 
that  is,  for  his  age,  the  beginning  of  November. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  Virgil  intended 
merely  to  repeat  this  precept  or  had  in  his  eye  the 
calendar  of  Caesar  or  some  similar  compilation. 
Columella  (ii.  8.  §  1),  in  commenting  upon  these 
lines,  understands  him  to  mean  the  true  morning 
setting,  which,  he  says,  takes  place  thirty-two  days 
after  the  equinox,  that  is,  on  the  25th  or  26th  of 
October,  a  calculation  not  far  from  the  truth,  since 
we  have  pointed  out  above  that  the  28th  was  the 
real  day. 

There  is  another  passage  where  both  the  rising 
and  the  setting  of  the  Pleiades  are  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  two  periods  of  the  honey  har- 
vest. (Geovg.  iv.  231) 

Bis  gravidos  cogunt  foetus,  duo  tempora  messis, 
Taygete  simul  os  terris  ostendit  honestum 
Pleias  et  oceani  spretos  pede  repulit  amnes. 
Aut  eadem  sidus  fugiens  ubi  Piscis  aquosi 
Tristior  hybernas  coelo  descendit  in  undas. 

Here,  again,  there  is  nothing  in  the  context  by 
which  we  can  ascertain  the  precise  periods  which 
the  poet  desired  to  define,  we  can  only  make  a 
guess  by  comparing  his  injunction  with  those  of 
others.  Cohfmella  (xi.  2)  recommends  that  the 
combs  should  be  cut,  if  full,  about  the  22nd  of 
April ;  but,  since  he  adds  that  if  they  are  not  full 
the  operation  ought  to  be  deferred,  the  matter  is 
left  quite  indefinite.  Now,  the  words  of  Virgil 
seem  clearly  to  point  to  the  heliacal  rising  which 
took  place  in  his  time  at  Rome  about  the  28th  of 
May,  more  than  five  weeks  after  the  day  given  by 
Columella.  In  like  manner  the  last-named  writer 
advises  (xi.  2.  §  57)  that  the  autumnal  collection 
of  honey  should  be  put  off  until  the  month  of 
October,  although  others  were  in  the  habit  of  be- 
ginning earlier.  The  true  morning  setting  was,  as 
already  stated,  on  the  28th  of  October,  the  ap- 
parent on  the  9th  of  November. 

As  to  the  expression  "  sidus  fugiens  ubi  Piscis 
aquosi,"  it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe  that  al- 
though the  "  Piscis  "  in  question  has  been  vari- 
ously supposed  to  be  —  one  of  the  fishes  in  the 
zodiac — the  Southern  Fish — the  Hydra  —  the 
Dolphin — or  even  the  Scorpion,  no  one  has  yet 
succeeded  in  proposing  a  reasonable  or  intelligible 
interpretation,  which  can  be  reconciled  with  any 
delineation  of  the  heavens  with  which  we  are 
acquainted. 

Ovid.  —  We  are  told  in  the  Fasti  (iv.  165) 
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that  at  daybreak  on  the  morning  which  follows  the 
1st  of  April :  — 

Pleiades  incipiunt  humeros  relevare  patemos 
Quae  septem  dici,  sex  tamen  esse  solent. 

According  to  the  legend,  the  Pleiades  were  the 
daughters  of  Atlas,  who  supported  the  heavens  on 
his  shoulders,  and  hence,  when  they  disappeared 
from  the  sky,  they  might  be  said  to  remove  a 
portion  of  their  father's  burden  "  humeros  relevare 
patemos."  The  apparent  morning  setting  is  there- 
fore clearly  denoted.  But  this  took  place  at  Rome 
on  the  9th  of  November,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  apparent  evening  (or  heliacal)  setting  fell  upon 
the  8th  of  April,  only  six  days  after  the  date  men- 
tioned. Hence,  the  poet  blundered  between  the 
morning  setting  and  the  evening  setting,  which  are 
many  months  apart. 

Again  (v.  599),  the  Pleiades  are  said  to  rise 
visibly  in  the  morning  on  May  14th,  marking  the 
end  of  spring  and  the  beginning  of  summer.  Now 
the  heliacal  rising  of  the  Pleiades  did  not  take 
place  at  Rome  when  Ovid  wrote  until  May  28th  ; 
but  the  phenomenon  in  question  took  place  at 
Athens  on  May  1 6th  in  the  age  of  Meton.  Hence 
this  observation  was  evidently  copied  from  a  Greek 
calendar  computed  for  the  fifth  century  b.  c. 

Arcturus. 

Considerable  difficulty  arises  in  the  discussion  of 
the  passages  which  refer  to  Arcturus,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  this  name  is  sometimes  applied 
generally  to  the  whole  of  the  wide-spreading  con- 
stellation of  Bootes,  and  sometimes  confined  to  the 
bright  star  in  the  knee  of  the  figure. 

Homer.  —  Homer  (Od.  v.  29)  speaks  of  Arc- 
turus as  Ifye  SiWtii,  because  the  apparent  evening 
or  heliacal  setting  took  place  late  in  the  year  when 
winter  wa3  nigh  at  hand,  and  hence  the  phrase 
vvkt€s  eir1  'ApKTotipij}  for  long  nights.  (See  Arat. 
585.)  Another  explanation  of  the  phrase  has  been 
given  above  when  discussing  the  constellation 
Bootes. 

Hesiod.  —  Hesiod  (Erg.  564)  dates  the  com- 
mencement of  Spring  from  the  evening  rising  of 
Arcturus  (iiririWerat  &KpoKv£<pa.ios)  sixty  days 
after  the  solstice.  Now  the  apparent  evening  rising 
for  the  age  and  country  of  Hesiod  fell  upon  the 
24th  of  February,  therefore  his  statement  is  correct 
in  round  numbers. 

Again,  in  the  same  poem  (659)  he  marks  the 
period  of  the  vintage  by  the  morning  (heliacal) 
rising  of  Arcturus,  which,  according  to  Ideler,  fell 
in  that  age  on  the  18th  of  September. 

Columella,  Plint. — Morning  Rising.  Colu- 
mella (ix.  14.  §  10)  places  the  rising  of  Arcturus 
about  fifty  days  after  the  rising  of  Canicula ;  and 
since  the  heliacal  rising  of  the  latter  fell  on  the 
2d  of  August  at  Rome  in  the  Julian  era,  and  of  the 
former  on  the  21st  of  September,  the  computation 
is  exact. 

Pliny  (xviii.  74),  Arcturus  vero  medius  pridie 
Idus  (sc.  Septembr.  oritur),  i.  e.  12th  of  September, 
where  the  middle  portion  of  the  whole  constellation 
is  indicated,  and  the  observation  is  very  accurate. 

Morning  Setting.  —  (1.)  XI.  et  X.  Kal.  Jun. 
(22d  and  23d  May)  Arcturus  mane  occidit.  Col. 
xi.  2.  §  43. 

(2.)  VII.  Id.  Jun.  (9th  June)  Arcturus  occidit. 
Id.  §45. 
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(3.)  Pliny  (xviii.  67.  §  3)  ascribes  the  Arcturi 
occasus  matutinus  to  V.  Id.  Mai,  i.e.  11th  May. 

(4.)  Again,  in  the  same  section  we  find  that 
Arcturus  matutino  occidit  on  the  8th  of  June. 

Now  the  true  morning  setting  of  Arcturus  for 
Rome  at  this  epoch  belongs  to  28th  of  May,  the 
apparent  morning  setting  to  10th  of  June. 

But  (1)  seems  to  be  copied  from  the  observation 
of  Euctemon  in  the  Parapegma  of  Geminus  ;  (2)  is  a 
close  approximation  to  the  apparent  morning  setting 
for  Rome  ;  (3)  is  altogether  erroneous,  and  must 
be  a  true  morning  setting  extracted  from  some  old 
Greek  calendar  ;  (4)  corresponds  with  (2),  and  is 
nearly  correct. 

Evening  Rising.  —  (1.)  IX.  Kal.  Mart.  (21st 
Feb.)  Arcturus  prima  node  oritur.    Col.  xi.  2.  §  21. 

(2.)  Ortus  Arcturi  qui  est  ab  Idibus  Februariis 
(13th  Feb.).     Col.  ix.  14. 

(3.)  VIII.  Kal  Mart.  (22d  Feb.)  Urundinis 
visu  et  postero  die  (23d  Feb.)  Arcturi  cxortu  ves- 
pertino.     Plin.  H.  N.  xviii.  65. 

Now  the  apparent  evening  rising  of  Arcturus 
took  place  for  Rome  at  the  Julian  epoch  on  the 
27th  of  February,  the  true  evening  rising  on  the 
6th  of  March.  But  since  it  is  evident  from  (2) 
that  Columella  here  employed  Arcturus  to  denote 
not  merely  the  star  properly  so  called,  but  the 
whole  figure  of  Bootes,  a  latitude  of  several  days 
must  be  allowed  in  the  case  of  this  as  of  all  the 
larger  constellations.  See  below  the  remarks  on 
Ov.  Fast.  ii.  153.  We  may  remark,  however,  that 
21st— 23d  of  February  will  answer  for  the  appa- 
rent evening  rising  of  the  star  Arcturus  at  Athens 
in  the  age  of  Meton. 

Evening  Setting.  —  IV.  Kal  Nov.  (29th  Oct.) 
Arcturus  vespere  occidit,  ventosus  dies.  Col.  xi.  2. 
§  78. 

This  is  taken  verbatim  from  an  observation  of 
Euctemon  quoted  in  the  Parapegma  of  Geminus. 
The  heliacal  setting  for  Rome  was  a  few  days 
later,  about  the  4th  of  November.  But  the  ob- 
servation of  Euctemon  is  not  accurate  for  the  lati- 
tude of  Athens  in  his  own  age,  for  the  phenomenon 
ought  to  have  been  placed  about  five  days  earlier, 
which  proves,  as  Pfaff  remarks,  that  the  Greek 
astronomers  are  not  always  to  be  depended  upon  in 
these  matters. 

We  find  in  Pliny  (xviii.  68.  §  2),  VIII.  Id. 
Aug.  (6th  August)  Arcturus  medius  occidit.  This 
is  so  far  removed  from  any  setting  of  the  star  in 
question  that  Harduin  pronounces  the  text  corrupt, 
and  substitutes  VII.  Id.  Aug.  Aquarius  occidit  me- 
dius, while  Pfaff  endeavours  to  refer  the  expression 
to  the  culmination,  an  explanation  which  is  both 
in  itself  forced  and  completely  at  variance  with  the 
ordinary  usage  of  Pliny. 

Again,  Pliny  (xviii.  §  74),  Pridie  Kalendas 
(Nov.)  Caesari  Arcturus  occidit,  i.  e.  31st  of  Oc- 
tober, and  a  few  lines  farther  on  IV.  Nonas  Arc- 
turus occidit  vesperi.  The  latter  is  not  far  from 
the  truth  ;  the  former,  unless  it  refers  to  the  con- 
stellation in  general,  must  have  been  borrowed 
from  a  foreign  source. 

Virgil. — Virgil  (Georg.  i.  229)  instructs  the 
husbandman  to  sow  vetches,  kidney  beans  and  len- 
tiles,  when  Bootes  sets,  by  which  he  probably 
intends  to  indicate  the  heliacal  setting  of  Arcturus 
on  the  4th  of  November.  In  like  manner  Pliny 
(xviii.  15.  §  24)  orders  the  vetch  to  be  sown  about 
the  setting  of  Arcturus,  the  kidney  bean  at  the 
setting  of  Bootes  (xviii.  24),  the  lentile  in  the 
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month  of  November  (xviii.  12).  Columella  assigns 
the  sowing  of  vetches  and  kidney  beans,  and  Palla- 
dius  of  kidney  beans  to  the  month  of  October  ;  if 
the  end  of  the  month  is  meant,  then  the  precept 
may  be  considered  as  identical  with  those  of  Virgil 
and  Pliny  ;  if  the  middle  of  the  month  is  intended, 
this  will  correspond  with  the  heliacal  setting  of 
Arcturus  for  the  latitude  of  Alexandria. 

Again,  in  Georg.  i.  67.  when  treating  of  plough- 
ing, the  words 

At  si  non  fuerit  tellus  fecunda,  sub  ipsum 
Arcturum  tenui  sat  erit  suspendere  sulco, 

refer  to  the  morning  rising.  The  true  morning 
rising  was  on  the  8th  of  September,  the  apparent 
on  the  21st.  The  former  agrees  best  with  the  di- 
rections given  by  Columella  (ii.  4.  §  11)  for  the 
ploughing  of  very  light  land,  "  graciles  clivi  non 
sunt  aestate  arandi,sed  circa  SeptembresKalendas," 
and  a  little  lower  down,  when  treating  of  the  same 
kind  of  soil,  "  itaque  optime  inter  Kalendas  et  Idus 
Septembres  aratur  et  subinde  iteratm-.1' 

Ovid.  —  In  the  second  book  of  the  Fasti  (153) 
we  read, 

Tertia  nox  veniat:  custodem  protinus  Ursae 
Adspicies  geminos  exseruisse  pedes, 

that  is,  the  constellation  Arcturus  displays  both  his 
feet  on  the  11th  of  February,  where  it  ought  to 
be  observed  that  from  the  posture  in  which  Bootes 
rises  his  two  legs  appear  above  the  horizon  nearly 
at  the  same  time.  The  apparent  evening  rising 
of  the  star  Arcturus  took  place  at  Rome,  on  27th 
February,  the  true  evening  rising  on  the  6th  of 
March  ;  but  the  calendar  to  which  Ovid  was  in- 
debted probably  recorded  the  appearance  of  the  first 
star  in  the  figure  which  became  visible. 

In  three  passages,  the  morning  setting  is  clearly 
described  (Fast.  iii.  403,  v.  733,  vi.  235).  In  the 
first,  it  is  placed  on  4th  or  5th  of  March,  according 
as  we  adopt  the  reading  quartae  or  quintae  ;  in  the 
second,  on  the  26th  of  May  ;  in  the  third,  on  the 
7th  of  June.  Now  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
setting  of  Bootes  is  spread  over  a  considerable  pe- 
riod ;  and  hence,  the  epithet  piger,  applied  to  him 
here  and  elsewhere,  but  in  no  way  could  it  be  made 
to  occupy  three  months.  The  star  Arcturus  is  one 
of  the  first  which  seta  in  this  constellation :  its  true 
morning  setting  took  place  on  28th  May,  its  ap- 
parent morning  setting  on  10th  June  ;  thus  the 
second  and  third  of  the  above  passages  will  apply 
to  these  two.  In  the  first  passage  he  has  erroneously 
substituted  the  apparent  morning  setting  for  the 
true  evening  rising,  which  really  took  place,  as  we 
have  seen,  on  the  6th  of  March. 

Sirius.     Canis.    Canicula. 

Homer,  Hesiod.  —  Homer  (II.  v.  5,  xxii.  25) 
alludes  to  Sirius  as  the  star  of  oircvpa,  that  is,  of  the 
hottest  portion  of  summer,  as  will  be  explained 
more  fully  below  in  treating  of  the  ancient  divi- 
sion of  the  year  into  seasons.  The  heliacal  rising 
of  Sirius  in  Southern  Greece  would  take  place  in 
the  age  of  Homer  about  the  middle  of  July. 

The  culmination  of  Sirius  spoken  of  by  Hesiod 
(Erg.  609),  as  marking  along  with  the  morning 
rising  of  Arcturus  the  period  of  the  vintage,  would 
take  place  in  that  age  about  the  20th  of  September. 
The  passage  (Erg.  417),  where  2efy>ios  dcrrfy)  is 
supposed  to  denote  the  sun, has  been  already  noticed. 
See  above  p.  152,b. 
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Varro,  Columella,  Pliny. — Morning  Rising 
—  (1.)  Varro,  following  the  calendar  of  Caesar, 
reckons  an  interval  of  twenty-four  days  from  the 
summer  solstice  to  the  rising  of  Sirius  (ad  Caniculae 
signum)  which,  according  to  this  calculation,  would 
fall  on  the  17th  or  18th  of  July  (R.  R.  i.  28.) 

(2.)  Columella  (xi.  2.  §  53)  fixes  upon  the  26th 
of  July  (  VII.  Kal.  Aug.  Canicula  apparet),  and  in 
another  passage  (ix.  15.  §  5)  makes  the  interval 
between  the  solstice  and  the  rising  of  Sirius  about 
thirty  days  (peracto  solstitio  usque  ad  ortum  Cani- 
culae, qui  fere  dies  triginta  sunt),  that  is,  on  the 
24th  of  July. 

(3.)  Pliny  (xviii.  38.  §  2),  says,  that  the  epoch 
"  quod  canis  ortum  vocamus  "  corresponded  with  the 
entrance  of  the  sun  into  Leo,  that  is,  according  to 
the  Julian  calendar,  which  he  professes  to  follow, 
the  24th  of  July. 

(4.)  In  the  very  next  clause  he  says,  that  it  fell 
twenty-three  days  after  the  solstice,  that  is,  on  the 
17th  of  July. 

(5.)  Ana  a  little  farther  on  (§  4),  he  refers  the 
same  event  specifically  to  the  17th  of  July  (XVI. 
Kal.  Aug.). 

(6.)  Finally,  in  a  different  part  of  his  work  (xi. 
14),  he  places  the  rising  of  Sirius  thirty  days  after 
the  solstice  :  ipso  Sirio  explendescente  post  solstitium 
diebus  tricenis  fere,  a  passage  in  which  it  will  ha 
seen  upon  referring  to  the  original,  that  he  must 
have  been  consulting  Greek  authorities,  and  in 
which  the  words  necessarily  imply  a  visible  rising 
of  the  star. 

The  whole  of  the  above  "statements  may  be  re- 
duced to  two.  In  (1),  (4),  (5),  the  rising  of  Siriui 
is  placed  on  the  17th  or  18th  of  July,  twenty -three 
days  after  the  solstice,  in  (2),  (3),  (6),  about  thirty 
days  after  the  solstice  ;  that  is,  24th — 26th  of  July. 

Now  the  true  morning  rising  of  Sirius  for  Rome 
at  the  Julian  era  fell  upon  the  19th  of  July,  the 
apparent  morning  or  heliacal  rising  on  the  2d  of 
August,  thirty-eight  or  thirty-nine  days  after  the 
solstice. 

Hence  (1),  (4),  (5),  are  close  approximations  to 
the  truth,  while  (2),  (3),  (6)  are  inapplicable  to 
Rome,  and  borrowed  from  computations  adapted  to 
the  horizon  of  Southern  Greece. 

Some  words  in  Pliny  deserve  particular  notice : 
"  XVI.  Kal.  Aug.  Assyriae  Procyon  exoritur ;  dein 
postridie  fere  ubique,  confessum  inter  omnes  sidus 
indicans,  quod  canis  ortum  vocamus,  sole  partem 
primam  Leonis  ingresso.  Hoc  fit  post  solstitium 
XXIII.  die.  Sentiunt  id  maria,  et  terrae,  multae 
vero  et  ferae,  ut  suis  locis  diximus.  Neque  est 
minor  ei  veneratio  quam  descriptis  in  deos  stelhs." 
Although  the  expressions  employed  here  are  far 
from  being  distinct,  they  lead  us  to  infer  that 
certain  remarkable  periods  in  the  year  were  from 
habit  and  superstition  so  indissolubly  connected 
in  the  public  mind  with  certain  astronomical  phe- 
nomena, that  even  after  the  periods  in  question 
had  ceased  to  correspond  with  the  phenomena,  no 
change  was  introduced  into  the  established  phra- 
seology. Thus  the  period  of  most  intense  heat, 
which  at  one  time  coincided  with  the  heliacal  rising 
of  Sirius,  would  continue  to  be  distinguished  in  the 
language  of  the  people,  and  in  almanacs  intended 
for  general  use,  as  the  Canis  Exortus,  long  ate 
the  two  epochs  were  removed  to  a  distance  from 
each  other,  just  as  among  ourselves  the  term  dog- 
days  having  once  obtained  a  firm  footing,  is  used 
and  probably  will  continue  to  be  used  for  centuries 
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without  the  slightest  regard  to  the  actual  position 
of  the  constellation  at  the  time  in  question.  An 
example  still  more  striking,  because  it  involves  an 
anomaly  universally  recognised  by  scientific  men, 
is  the  practice  of  denominating  the  position  of  the 
sun  at  the  vernal  equinox,  as  the  first  point  of  Aries, 
although  two  thousand  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  intersection  of  the  ecliptic  with  the  equator 
corresponded  with  the  commencement  of  the  con- 
stellation Aries.  A  necessity  has  thus  arisen  of 
drawing  a  distinction,  which  proves  most  em- 
barrassing to  the  unlearned,  between  the  signs  of 
the  zodiac  and  the  constellations  of  the  zodiac, 
and  thus  the  sun  is  said  to  be  in  the  sign  Aries 
while  he  is  actually  traversing  the  constellation  of 
Pisces,  and  enters  the  sign  Taurus  long  before  he 
quits  the  constellation  Aries.  Now  something  of 
this  sort  may  to  a  certain  extent  explain  some  of 
the  anomalies  which  recur  so  perpetually  in  the 
calendar  of  Columella  or  Pliny.  Certain  remark- 
able appearances  fixed  upon  at  a  very  early  period 
to  mark  the  approach  of  summer  and  winter,  such 
as  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  Pleiades,  may 
have  by  custom  or  tradition  become  so  com- 
pletely identified  in  the  minds  of  the  people  with 
particular  days,  that  the  compilers  of  calendars  in- 
tended for  general  use,  while  they  desired  to  re- 
gister accurate  observations,  were  compelled  at  the 
same  time  to  include  those  which,  belonging  to 
remote  ages  and  foreign  lands,  had  nevertheless 
acquired  a  prescriptive  claim  to  attention.  We 
may  thus  account  for  inconsistencies  so  numerous 
and  glaring,  that  they  could  scarcely  have  been  al- 
together overlooked  by  the  writers  in  whose  works 
they  occur,  although  it  is  impossible  to  forgive 
their  carelessness  in  withholding  the  necessary  ex- 
planations, or  the  gross  ignorance  which  they  so 
often  manifest. 

Evening  Setting.  Columella  places  the  evening 
setting  of  the  Dog  on  the  30th  of  April  (Prid. 
Kal.  Mai.  Canis  se  Vespere  celat),  xi.  2.  §  37. 
Pliny  on  the  28th  {IV.  Kal.  Mai.  Canis  occidit, 
tidus  et  per  se  velierwns  et  cui  praeoccidere  Canicu- 
lam  necesse  sit),  xviii.  69. 

The  heliacal  setting  at  Rome  for  the  Julian 
era  was  on  the  1st  of  May,  which  proves  the  above 
statements  to  be  nearly  correct.  The  expression  cui 
praeoccidere  Canicidam  ?iecesse  sit  has  been  already 
commented  on.     See  above,  p.  IS 3,  a. 

Morning  Setting.  Evening  Rising.  — (I).  VII. 
Kal.  Dec.  (25  Nov.)  CanicuUi  occidit  solis  ortu.  Col. 
xi.  2.  §  89. 

(2.)  ///.  Kal.  Jan.  (30  Dec.)  Canicida  vespere 
occidit.  Ibid.  §  94. 

(3.)  III.  Kal.  Jan.  (30  Doc.)  Matutino  canis 
occidens.  Plin.  xviii.  64. 

(1)  is  accurate  for  the  apparent  morning  setting 
at  Rome,  B.  c.  44. 

(2)  and  (3)  are  directly  at  variance  with  each 
other,  and  are  both  blunders.  The  apparent  even- 
ing rising  took  place  at  Rome  on  the  30th  of  De- 
cember, not  the  evening  setting  as  Columella  would 
have  it,  nor  the  morning  setting  as  Pliny  has  re- 
corded. 

Virgil.  — -  Virgil  instructs  the  farmer  to  sow 
beans,  lucerne,  and  millet :  — 

Candidus  auratis  aperit  cum  cornibus  annum 
Taurus  et  adverso  cedens  Canis  occidit  astro. 
Georg.  i.  217. 

The  sun  entered  Taurus,  according  to  the  Julian 
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calendar,  on  the  24th  of  April :  the  heliacal  setting 
of  Sirius  was  on  the  1st  of  May,  six  days  after- 
wards. Many  interpretations  have  been  proposed 
for  the  words  "adverso  cedens  Canis  occidit  astro;" 
of  these  the  most  plausible  is  that  which  explains 
them  with  reference  to  the  form  and  attitude  under 
which  the  constellation  of  the  Dog  was  depicted, 
which  made  him  set  backwards  facing  the  signs 
which  follow. 

Again,  in  Georg.  iv.  425,  we  find 

Jam  rapidus  torrens  sitientes  Sirius  Tndos 
Ardebat  coelo  et  medium  sol  igneus  orbem 
Hauserat, 

words  which  are  intended  to  indicate  the  hottest 
portion  of  the  day  in  the  hottest  season  of  the 
year.  Here  the  separate  mention  of  "  Sol "  is 
quite  sufficient  to  confute  those  who  would  con- 
sider Sirius  as  equivalent  in  this  passage  to  the 
sun.  See  above,  p.  152,  b.  Comp.  Lucaa  Phar. 
x.  209. 

Ovid.  —  In  th«  fourth  book  of  the  Fasti  (x. 
901)  the  rising  of  Sirius  is  assigned  to  the  25th  of 
April,  is  made  coincident  with  the  disappearance 
of  Aries,  and  marks  the  epoch  of  mid-spring :  — 

Sex  ubi  quae  restant  luces  Aprilis  habebit 
In  medio  cursu  tempora  Veris  erunt ; 

Et  frustra  pecudem  quaeres  Athamantidos  Helles 
Signaque  dant  imbres  exoriturque  Canis. 

A  notorious  blunder  has  been  here  committed  by 
the  poet.  No  rising  of  Sirius,  either  real  or  ap- 
parent, in  the  morning  or  in  the  evening,  cor- 
responds to  this  season.  But  this  is  the  very  day 
fixed  by  Euctemon  (ap.  Gemin.  Parapeg.)  for  the 
heliacal  setting  {kvuv  KpimT^rai)  of  the  Dog,  which 
fell  at  Rome  for  the  Julian  era  on  the  1st  of  May. 

Again,  in  Fast.  v.  723,  we  read  — 

Nocte  sequente  diem  Canis  Erigoneius  exit, 

that  is,  on  the  22d  of  May.  Now,  it  is  clear 
from  a  former  passage  (iv.  939)  that  by  Canis 
Erigoneius  he  means  the  Great  Dog ;  but  the  true 
rising  of  Sirius  took  place  for  Rome  at  this  period 
on  the  1 9th  of  July,  the  apparent  on  the  2d  of 
August. 

Not  much  will  be  gamed  by  supposing  that 
Procyon  is  here  alluded  to  ;  for  the  risings  of  that 
star  precede  those  of  Sirius  by  about  eight  days 
only.  Here,  again,  therefore,  we  have  a  gross 
mistake. 

Pall adius.  —  Palladius  (vii.  9)  :  "  In  ortu 
Caniculae,quiapud  RomanosXIV.  Kal.  Aug.  (19th 
July)  die  tenetur,  explorant  (sc.  Aegypti)  quae 
semina  exortum  sidus  exurat,  quae  illaesa  custo- 
dial" Now  this  is  the  exact  period  of  the  heliacal 
rising  in  Egypt  for  the  Julian  epoch  ;  hence  the 
words  "  apud  Romanos  "  must  refer  to  a  notice  in 
some  Roman  Calendar,  and  not  to  the  real  period 
of  the  phenomenon. 

Orion. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  from  the  great 
size  of  this  constellation,  its  risings  and  settings 
are  spread  over  a  considerable  space  ;  while  the 
brilliant  stars  which  it  contains  are  so  numerous 
that  no  one  can  be  fixed  upon  as  a  representative 
of  the  whole,  as  in  the  case  of  Bootes,  where  the 
different  appearances  are  usually  referred  to  Arc- 
turus  alone.  Hence  those  writers  who  aim  at 
precision  use  such  phrases  as  "  Orion  incipit  oriri," 
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"Orion  totus  oritur,"  "Orion  incipit  occidere;" 
and  wherever  such  qualifications  are  omitted  the 
statements  are  necessarily  vague. 

Hesiod.  —  Hesiod  {Erg.  598)  orders  the  corn 
to  be  thrashed  eoV  &v  irpwra  (pavrj  a&tvos  'tipiwvos. 
Jor  that  age  and  country  the  apparent  morning  or 
heliacal  rising  of  Orion  would  be  completed  about 
the  9th  of  July. 

The  setting  of  Orion  was  one  of  the  tokens 
which  gave  notice  to  the  farmer  that  the  season 
for  ploughing  had  arrived,  and  to  the  mariner  that 
he  must  no  longer  brave  the  perils  of  the  deep. 
(Erg.  615.)  The  apparent  morning  setting  ex- 
tended over  the  whole  month  of  November. 

The  culmination  of  Orion,  which  coincided  with 
the  vintage  (Erg.  609)  took  place  about  the  14th 
of  September. 

Aristotle.  —  Aristotle  (Meteorolog.  ii.  5, 
Problem,  xiv.  26)  places  the  rising  of  Orion  at  the 
commencement  of  Opora,  and  the  setting  at  the  be- 
ginning of  winter,  or  rather  in  the  transition  from 
summer  to  winter  (ev  fieTa€o\rj  rod  &4povs  Ka\ 
Xeipavos). 

Now  the  two  limits  which  included  the  be- 
ginning and  end  of  the  apparent  morning  or 
heliacal  rising,  which  alone  can  be  here  indicated, 
were,  for  the  age  and  country  of  the  writer,  17th 
of  June — 14th  July ;  those  which  embraced  the 
apparent  morning  setting  were,  8th  of  November — 
8th  of  December  ;  while  the  true  morning  setting 
continued  from  27th  of  October — 20th  of  No- 
vember. 

Upon  examining  the  passages  in  question  a  very 
curious  contradiction  will  be  perceived,  which  has 
long  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  the  commentators. 
Aristotle  distinctly  asserts  in  one  place  that  the 
rising  of  Orion  is  characterised  by  unsteady  stormy 
weather,  and  offers  an  explanation  of  the  fact : 
in  another  place  he  as  distinctly  avers  that  the 
rising  of  Orion  is  characterised  by  the  absence  of 
wind  (jrepl  *D.pla>vos  avaroX-iiv  pjxXiffra  yivtrai 
vrivepttt). 

Pliny.  —  (1)  VIII.  Idm  (Mart.)  Aquilonii 
piscis  exortu,  et  postero  die  Orionis.  xviii.  65.  §  1. 

(2)  Nonis  (Apr.)  Aegypto  Orion  et  gladius  ejus 
incipiwit  ahscondi.  xviii.  66.  §  1. 

(1)  The  first  date,  8th  of  March,  is  so  far  re- 
moved from  the  rising  of  Orion,  whether  in  the 
morning  or  the  evening,  that  Ideler  is  probably 
correct  when  he  supposes  that  either  the  text  is 
corrupt  or  that  Pliny  himself  inserted  Orion  by 
mistake  instead  of  the  name  of  some  other  constel- 
lation. 

(2)  Here  also  the  date,  5th  of  April,  is  wide  of 
the  truth.  The  apparent  evening  setting  of  the 
middle  star  in  the  belt  fell  at  Alexandria  on  the 
26th  of  April,  seven  days  later  than  at  Rome,  the 
true  evening  setting  about  the  9th  or  10th  of  May. 

Virgil,  Horace.  —  Both  Virgil  and  Horace 
frequently  allude  to  the  tempests  which  accom- 
panied the  winter  setting  of  Orion  (Saems  vbi 
Orion  hibernis  conditur  undis,  Virg.  Am.  vii.  719  ; 
see  also  iv.  52  ;  Hor.  Carm.  i.  28.  21,  iii.  27.  17, 
Epod.  x.  9,  xv.  7),  just  as  Hesiod  (Erg.  617) 
eight  hundred  years  before  had  warned  the  mariner 
that  when  the  Pleiades,  fleeing  from  the  might  of 
Orion,  plunge  into  the  dark  main  : 

A)]  t6t€  iravTolav  dv4fj.uv  Svovffiv  a^rai. 

The  apparent  morning  setting  of  Orion,  which 
in  the  time  of  Hesiod  commenced  early  in  No- 
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vember,  soon  after  the  morning  setting  of  the 
Pleiades,  thus  became  connected  in  traditional 
lore  with  the  first  gales  of  the  rainy  season,  and 
the  association  continued  for  centuries,  although 
the  phenomenon  itself  became  gradually  further 
and  further  removed  from  the  beginning  of  the 
stormy  period.  In  the  Parapegma  of  Oeminus  we 
find  notices  by  three  different  astronomers,  in  which 
the  setting  of  the  Pleiades  and  of  Orion  are  men- 
tioned as  attended  by  tempests,  although  each  of 
the  three  fixes  upon  a  different  day.  For  Rome, 
at  the  Julian  era,  the  apparent  morning  setting 
commenced  about  the  12th  or  13th  of  November. 
In  Pliny  (xviii.  74)  we  find,  "  V.  Idus  Novembr. 
(8  Novemb.)  gladius  Orionis  occidere  incipit," 
which  is  the  true  morning  setting  for  Alexandria 
at  that  epoch. 

Ovid.  —  Ovid  refers  twice  in  his  Fasti  to  the 
setting  of  Orion.  In  one  passage  (iv.  387)  he 
places  it  on  the  day  before  the  termination  of  the 
Megalesia,  that  is,  on  the  10th  of  April ;  in 
another  (v.  493),  where  the  complete  disappearance 
of  the  figure  is  expressly  noted,  on  the  11th  of 
May. 

Now  the  apparent  evening  setting  of  Rigel,  the 
bright  star  which  marks  the  left  foot,  took  place 
for  Rome  in  the  age  of  the  poet  on  11th  April, 
while  the  smaller  star,  now  known  as  k,  set  on  the 
previous  day,  the  true  evening  setting  of  Betelgeux, 
which  marks  the  right  shoulder,  fell  on  the  11th  of 
May.  Hence  it  is  clear  that  Ovid  derived  his  in- 
formation from  two  very  accurate  calendars,  one  of 
which  gave  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  the 
apparent  evening  setting  ;  the  other,  the  date  of  the 
termination  of  the  true  evening  setting. 

He  refers  twice  to  the  rising  of  Orion  also  — 
in  the  sixth  book  of  the  Fasti  (717),  on  the  16th 
of  June : 

At  pater  Heliadum  radios  ubi  tinxerit  undis, 

Et  cinget  geminos  Stella  serena  polos, 
Toilet  humo  validos  proles  Hyriea  Iacertos, 

and  on  the  festival  of  Fortuna  Fortis,  on  the  24th 
of  June : 

Zona  latet  tua  nunc,  et  eras  fortasse  latebit, 
Dehinc  erit,  Orion,  adspicienda  mihi, 

that  is,  on  the  26th  of  June. 

With  regard  to  the  first,  the  date  is  nearly  cor- 
rect for  the  true  morning  {not  evening,  as  the 
words  denote)  rising  of  the  two  stars  (o  o)  at  the 
extremity  of  the  left  hand  ;  with  regard  to  the 
second,  the  true  morning  rising  of  the  middle  star 
in  the  belt  fell  on  the  21st  of  June,  the  apparent 
on  the  13th  of  July.  There  is  a  mistake,  there- 
fore, here  of  five  days,  as  far  as  Rome  is  con- 
cerned. 

Hyades. 

In  Hesiod  (Erg.  615),  the  setting  of  the  Plei- 
ades, of  the  Hyades,  and  of  mighty  Orion,  warn 
the  husbandman  that  the  season  has  arrived  for 
ploughing  the  earth,  and  the  mariner,  that  naviga- 
tion must  cease.  The  apparent  morning  setting 
of  the  Hyades  took  place,  according  to  the  cal- 
culation of  Ideler,  for  the  age  and  country  of 
Hesiod,  on  the  7th  of  the  Julian  November,  four 
days  after  that  of  the  Pleiades,  and  eight  before 
that  of  Orion. 

Virgil  (Aen.  i.  744,  iii.  516)  terms  this  cluster 
"  pluvias  Hyadas,"  and  Horace  (Carm.  i.  3. 14) 
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"'  tristes  Hyadas,"  in  reference  to  their  morning 
setting  at  the  most  rainy  and  stormy  season  of  the 
year.  The  true  morning  setting  for  Rome  at  the 
Julian  era  happened  on  the  3d  of  November,  the 
apparent  on  the  14th  of  November.  The  ap- 
parent evening  rising,  which  fell  upon  the  25th  of 
October,  would  likewise  suit  these  epithets. 

Ovid,  in  his  Fasti  (iv.  677),  places  the  evening 
setting  of  the  Hyades  on  the  17th  of  April,  the 
day  fixed  in  the  Calendar  of  Caesar  (Plin.  xviii.  66. 
§  1),  while  Columella  names  the  18th  (R.  R.  xi.  2. 
§  36).  These  statements  are  nearly  accurate,  since 
the  apparent  evening,  or  heliacal  setting,  took  place 
for  Rome  at  that  epoch  on  the  20th  of  April. 

In  the  same  poem,  the  morning  rising  is  alluded 
to  five  times. 

(1.)  It  is  said  (v.  163)  to  take  place  on  the  2nd 
of  May,  which  was  the  day  fixed  in  the  Calendar 
of  Caesar  (Plin.  xviii.  66.  §  1),  and  adopted  by 
Columella  (xi.  2.  §  39),  whose  words,  Sucula  cum 
sole  oritur,  indicate  the  true  morning  rising. 

(2.)  On  the  14th  of  May  (v.  603),  while  Co- 
lumella (Ibid.  §  43)  has,  XII.  Kal.  Jun.  (21st 
May)  Suculae  exoriuntur. 

(3.)  On  the  27th  of  May  (v.  &c). 

(4.)  On  the  second  of  June  (vi.  197). 

(5.)  On  the  15th  of  June  (vi.  711). 

Now  the  true  morning  rising  of  the  Hyades  for 
Rome  at  that  epoch  was  on  the  16th  of  May,  the 
apparent  or  heliacal  rising  on  the  9th  of  June, 
the  true  evening  setting  on  the  3d  of  May. 

Hence  it  is  clear  that  Ovid,  Columella,  and 
Pliny,  copying  in  (1)  a  blunder  which  had  found 
its  way  into  the  Calendar  of  Caesar,  assigned  the 
morning  rising  to  the  2nd  of  May  instead  of  the 
true  evening  setting.  The  true  evening  rising  lay 
between  the  days  named  in  (2).  The  heliacal 
rising  was  thirteen  days  after  (3),  seven  days  after 
(4),  six  days  before  (5). 

The  Cretan  Crown. 

We  have  seen  above  that  Virgil  (Georg.  i.  222), 
instructs  the  fanner  not  to  commence  sowing  wheat 
until  after  the  Pleiades  have  set  in  the  morning  : 

Gnosiaque  ardentis  decedat  stella  Coronae, 

words  which  must  signify  the  setting  of  the  Cretan 
Crovm.  The  apparent  evening  (or  heliacal)  setting 
of  this  constellation  fell  at  Rome  for  this  epoch 
upon  the  9th  of  November,  the  very  day  after  the 
apparent  morning  setting  of  the  Pleiades. 

Ovid  (Fast.  iii.  459),  after  having  spoken  of  the 
rising  of  Pegasus  on  the  night  of  March  7th,  adds, 

Protenus  adspicies  venienti  nocte  Coronam  = 
Gnosida, 

words  which  denote  the  evening  rising  ;  and,  in 
reality,  the  apparent  evening  rising  took  place  on 
the  tenth  of  March,  only  two  days  later  than  the 
date  here  fixed. 

The  Kids. 

Virgil  (Georg.  i.  205)  when  inculcating  the 
utility  of  observing  the  stars,  declares  that  it  is  no 
less  necessary  for  the  husbandman  than  for  the 
mariner  to  watch  Arcturus  and  the  glistening  Snake, 
and  the  days  of  the  Kids  (haedorumque  dies  ser- 
vandi).  Elsewhere  (Aen.  ix.  658)  he  compares  a 
dense  flight  of  arrows  and  javelins  rattling  against 
Bhields  and  helmets  to  the  torrents  of  rain  proceed- 
ing from  the  west  under  the  influence  of  the  watery 
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kids  (pluvialibus  haedis).  Horace  (Carm.  iii.  1. 
27)  dwells  on  the  terrors  of  setting  Arcturus  and 
the  rising  Kid,  while  Ovid  (Trist.  i.  1.  13)  and 
Theocritus  (f .  53.  See  SchoL)  speak  in  the  same 
strain.  In  Columella's  Calendar  (xi.  2.  §  66)  we 
find  V.  Kal.  Octob.  (27th  Sept.)  Haedi  exoriuntur, 
and  a  little  farther  on  (§  73)  Pridie  Non.  Octob. 
(4th  Nov.)  Haedi  oriuntur  vespere.  The  former 
date  marks  the  precise  day  of  the  true  evening  rising 
of  the  foremost  kid  at  Rome  for  the  Julian  era  ; 
and  hence  the  apparent  evening  rising,  which  would 
fall  some  days  earlier,  would  indicate  the  approach 
of  those  storms  which  commonly  attend  upon  the 
autumnal  equinox. 

III.  Division  of  the  Year  into  Seasons. 

As  early  as  the  age  of  Hesiod  the  commence- 
ment of  different  seasons  was  marked  by  the  risings 
and  settings  of  certain  stars  ;  but  before  proceeding 
to  determine  these  limits  it  will  be  necessary  to 
ascertain  into  how  many  compartments  the  year 
was  portioned  out  by  the  earlier  Greeks. 

Homer  clearly  defines  three:  —  1.  Spring  (lap), 
at  whose  return  the  nightingale  trills  her  notes 
among  the  greenwood  brakes  (Od.  xix.  519).  2. 
Winter  (%^l^>v,  X^M");  »t  whose  approach,  ac- 
companied by  deluges  of  rain  (d.64<r<paTov  <op.Spov), 
the  cranes  fly  screaming  away  to  the  streams  of 
ocean  (11.  iii.  4,  comp.  Hesiod.  Erg.  448).  3. 
Summer  (&4pos),  to  which  x^M01  is  directly  opposed 
(Od.  vii.  118).  4.  Three  lines  occur  in  the  Odyssey 
(xi.  191.  at/rap  £-jr}]VfE\dri(ri&eposTe8aAv?aTOTr<i>pii, 
and  also  xii.  76,  xiv.  384)  where  the  word  imipa 
seems  to  be  distinguished  from  Sepos,  and  is  in 
consequence  generally  translated  autumn.  Ideler, 
however,  has  proved  in  a  satisfactory  manner 
(Handbuch  der  Chron.  i.  p.  243)  that  the  term 
originally  indicated  not  a  season  separate  from  and 
following  after  summer,  but  the  hottest  part  of 
summer  itself;  and  hence  Sirius,  whose  heliacal 
rising  took  place  in  the  age  of  Homer  about  the 
middle  of  July,  is  designated  as  aoTfyj  d-nwpivbs 
(II.  v.  5  ;  see  Schol.  and  Eustath.  ad  loc. ;  compare 
also  II.  xxii.  26),  while  Aristotle  in  one  passage 
(Meteorolog.  ii.  5)  makes  the  heliacal  rising  of 
Sirius,  which  he  notes  as  coinciding  with  the  en- 
trance of  the  sun  into  Leo,  i.  e.  24th  July  of  the 
Julian  calendar,  the  sign  of  the  commencement  of 
oiriipa  ;  and  in  another  passage  (Problem,  xxv.  26, 
xxvi.  14)  places  the  rising  of  Orion  at  the  begin- 
ning of  oir&pa,  and  the  setting  of  the  same  con- 
stellation at  the  beginning  of  winter —  iv  fj.eraSoAij 
tou  Sepovs  Kal  x€V™>"»  —  an  expression  which 
clearly  indicates  that  onc&pa  was  included  within 
the  more  general  &4pos. 

Hesiod  notices  lap  (Erg.  462),  Srepos  (I.  a), 
X^a  (450),  and  in  his  poem  we  find  the  trace  of 
a  fourfold  division,  for  he  employs  the  adjective 
fM€Tonwpiy6s  (Erg.  415)  in  reference  to  the  period 
of  the  first  rains,  when  the  excessive  heat  had  in 
some  degree  abated.  These  rains  he  elsewhere 
calls  the  bmcpwhs  SfiSpos,  and  notices  them  in  con- 
nection with  the  vintage,  when  he  enjoins  the 
mariner  to  hasten  home  to  port  before  the  serene 
weather  has  passed  away  —  jur/Se  p.4vsw  oivov  tc 
viov  Kal  fmwpivov  ip.€pov.  Moreover,  by  making 
Staphs  proper  end  fifty  days  after  the  solstice  (Erg. 
663)  he  leaves  a  vacant  space  from  the  middle  of 
August  to  the  end  of  October,  which  he  must  have 
intended  to  fill  by  a  fourth  season,  which  he  no- 
where specifically  names.  As  late,  however,  as 
M  2 
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Aeschylus  {Pram.  453)  and  Aristophanes  (Av. 
710)  the  seasons  are  spoken  of  as  three,  x^'M™") 
tap,  depos  by  the  former  ;  xe'/"^'/>  «ty>,  oniipa  by 
the  latter.  Nor  can  we  avoid  attaching  some 
weight  to  the  fact  that  the  most  ancient  poets  and 
artists  recognised  the  "Clpai  as  three  only,  bearing, 
according  to  the  Theogony  (901)  the  symbolical 
appellation  of  Order  {Evpo/iia),  Justice  (AUri), 
and  blooming  Peace  (EipVl).  Indeed  Pausanias 
has  preserved  a  record  of  a  time  when  the  "Hpai 
were  known  as  two  goddesses  only  — ■  Kapiri,  the 
patroness  of  fruits,  and  ®a\A&,  the  guardian  of 
blossoms  (ix.  35.  §  2).  We  may  hence  safely 
conclude  that  the  Greeks  for  many  ages  discrimi- 
nated three  seasons  only,  Winter,  Spring,  and 
Summer,  that  the  general  name  for  the  whole  of 
summer  being  Sepos,  the  hottest  portion  was  dis- 
tinguished as  dirdpa,  and  that  the  latter  term  was 
gradually  separated  from  the  former,  so  that  &4pos 
was  commonly  employed  for  early  summer,  and 
bir&pa.  for  late  summer. 

The  first  direct  mention  of  autumn  is  contained 
in  the  treatise  De  Diaeta  (lib.  iii.  &c),  commonly 
ascribed  to  Hippocrates  (b.  c.  420),  where  we  are 
lold  that  the  year  is  usually  divided  into  four  parts, 
Winter  (xtiiilbv),  Spring  (eap),  Summer  (Sepos), 
Autumn  (tydivoirupov)  ;  and  this  word  with  its 
synonym  per&Traipov  occurs  regularly  from  this  time 
forward,  proving  that  those  by  whom  they  were 
framed  considered  mdpa,  not  as  autumn,  but  as  the 
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period  which  immediately  preceded  autumn  and 
merged  in  it. 

We  discover  also  in  the  Greek  medical  writers 
traces  of  a  sevenfold  division,  although  there  is  no 
evidence  to  prove  that  it  was  ever  generally 
adopted.  According  to  this  distribution,  summer 
is  divided  into  two  parts,  and  winter  into  three, 
and  we  have,  1.  Spring  (eap).  2.  Early  summer 
(&epos).  3.  Late  summer  (cnrtapa).  4.  Autumn 
(tpBiv6irtapov  s.  f*.er6n(0pov).  5.  The  ploughing  or 
sowing  season  (aporos  s.  oTroprrros).  6.  Winter 
proper  (x^^v).  7.  The  planting  season  (<pv- 
TaKla  ). 

From  Varro  (R  R.  i.  28),  Columella  (ix.  14. 
xi.  2),  and  Pliny  (xviii.  25)  we  infer  that  Julius 
Caesar,  in  his  Calendar,  selected  an  eight-fold 
division,  each  of  the  four  seasons  being  subdivided 
into  two,  after  this  manner :  1.  Veris  Initium. 
2.  Aequinoctium  Vernum.  3.  Aestatis  Initium.  4. 
Solsiitium.  5.  Autumni  Initium.  6.  Aequinoctium 
Autumni.     7.  Hiemis  Initium.     8.  Bruma. 

We  find  no  trace  in  Homer  of  any  connection 
having  been  established  between  the  recurrence  of 
particular  astronomical  phenomena,  and  the  return 
of  the  seasons.  But  in  Hesiod,  as  remarked 
above,  and  in  subsequent  writers,  the  limits  of  the 
divisions  which  they  adopt  are  carefully  denned  by 
the  risings  and  settings  of  particular  stars  or  con- 
stellations. The  following  tabular  arrangement 
will  afford  a  view  of  the  most  important  systems : 


Commencement  of  spring 

Commencement  of  summer 
(&/jlt}tos)  or  reaping  time 

Thrashing  time 

Period  of  most  oppressive  heat 

End  of  summer  (&4pos) 

Period  of  the  vintage 

Commencement  of  winter, 
which  coincides  with 
ploughing  time  (aporos), 
and  the  close  of  navigation 


Division  of  the  Seasons  according  to  Hesiod. 

The  evening  (axpoKviipaios)  rising  of  Arcturus  60  days  after  the  winter 

solstice  {Erg.  564). 
(Heliacal)  rising  of  the  Pleiads  after  they  have  remained  concealed  for 

40  days  and  40  nights  (Erg.  383). 
(Heliacal)  rising  of  the  first  star  in  Orion  (Erg.  595). 
(Heliacal)  rising  of  Sirius  (Erg.  582,  Sec). 
Fifty  days  after  the  solstice  (Erg.  663). 

(Heliacal)  rising  of  Arcturus.  Culmination  of  Sirius  and  Orion  (Erg.  609). 
The  (morning)  setting  of  the  Pleiades  (Erg.  383),  of  the  Hyades,  and  of 

Orion  (Erg.  615). 


According  to  the  Author  of  the  Treatise  "  De  Diaeta.' 


Commencement  of  spring 

"  summer  - 

"  autumn    - 

"  winter     - 


The  vernal  equinox. 
Heliacal  rising  of  the  Pleiades. 
Heliacal  rising  of  Arcturus. 
Morning  setting  of  Pleiades. 


Sevenfold  Division,  according  to  Hippocrates  and  oilier  Medical  Writers. 


Commencement  of  spring  ... 

early  summer  (&4pos)     - 

'"  late  summer  (dirdtpa) 

"  autumn         ... 

ploughing     and    sowing 

season  (aporos  o-iroprirbs). 

Commencement  of  winter  proper  (x*'nl>v)  - 

planting  season  (<pvra\la) 


The  vernal  equinox. 
Heliacal  rising  of  the  Pleiades. 
Heliacal  rising  of  Sirius. 
Heliacal  rising  of  Arcturus. 
Morning  setting  of  Pleiades. 

Winter  solstice. 

Evening  rising  of  Arcturus. 


Seasons  according  to  Euctemon,  Eudoms,  and  other  Authors  quoted  in  the  Parapegma  of  GemnUS. 

First  breezes  of  Zephyrus 

Appearance  of  the  swallow 

Appearance  of  kite  (mrwbs  ^wVa.)  1 7°  of  Pisces  (Eud.)  —  22°  of  Pisces  (Euctem.). 

Commencement  of  summer        -        -        -  1 3°  of  Taurus. 

Midwinter Ho  of  Caprico'rnus. 


16°  or  17°  of  Aquarius. 
2°  of  Pisces. 


ASYLUM 


ASYLUM. 
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According  to  (lie  Calendar  of  Julius  Caesar. 


Commencement  of  spring  - 
Vernal  equinox 
Commencement  of  summer 
Summer  solstice  (solstitium) 
Commencement  of  autumn 
Autumnal  equinox  - 
Commencement  of  winter 
Winter  solstice  (bruma)  - 


The  breezes  of  Favonius  begin  to  blow 
Heliacal  rising  of  the  Pleiades  (Vergiliae) 
Morning  setting  of  Fidicula 
Morning  setting  of  the  Pleiades 


Thus  assigning  to  spring,  ninety-one  days  ;  to  summer,  ninety-four  < 

to  winter,  eighty-four  days. 


VII.  Id.  Feb.  (7  February). 

VIII.  Kal.  Apr.  (25  March). 

VII.  Kal.  Mai.  (9  May). 

VIII.  Kal.  Jun.  (24  June). 
III.  Id.  Aug.  (11  August). 
VIII.  Kal.  Oct.  (24  September). 
III.  Id.  Nov.  (11  November). 
VIII.  Kal.  Jan.  (25  December). 

fs  ;  to  autumn,  ninety-one  days  j 
[W.  R.J 


ASTY'NOMI  (affTvv6fwi),  public  officers  in 
most  of  the  Greek  states,  who  had  to  preserve  order 
in  the  streets,  to  keep  them  clean,  and  to  see  that  all 
buildings,  both  public  and  private,  were  in  a  safe 
state,  and  not  likely  to  cause  injury  by  falling 
down.  (Aristot.  Polit  vi.  5,  ed.  Schneider  ;  Plat. 
Leg.  vi.  pp.  759,  763  ;  Dig.  43.  tit.  10.  s.  1.)  At 
Athens  there  were  ten  astynomi,  five  for  the  city 
and  five  for  the  Peiraeeus,  and  not  twenty,  fifteen 
for  the  city  and  five  for  the  Peiraeeus,  as  is  stated 
in  some  editions  of  Harpocration.  (Harpocrat. 
Suid.  s.  v. ;  Bekker,  Aneed.  p.  455  ;  Bockh, 
Corp.  Inscrip.  vol.  i.  p.  337.)  A  person  was 
obliged  to  discharge  this  burdensome  office  only 
once  in  his  life.  (Dem.  Proem,  p.  1461.)  The  ex- 
tent of  the  duties  of  the  Athenian  astynomi  is 
uncertain.  Aristotle  states  (ap.  Harpoor.  I.  c.) 
that  they  had  the  superintendence  of  the  scavengers 
(icoTrpokdyoi),  which  would  naturally  belong  to 
them  on  account  of  their  attending  to  the  cleansing 
of  the  streets,  and  he  likewise  informs  us  that 

1  they  had  the  superintendence  of  the  female  musi- 

cians. It  is  probable,  however,  that  they  had 
only  to  do  with  the  latter  in  virtue  of  their  duty 
of  preserving  order  in  the  streets,  since  the  regu- 
lation of  all  the  public  prostitutes  belonged  to  the 

■  agoranomi.     [Agoranomi.]     It  would   likewise 

ii  appear  from  a  circumstance  related  by  Diogenes 

Laertius  (vi.  90)  that  they  could  prevent  a  person 
from  appearing  in  the  streets  in  luxurious  or  in- 
decent apparel.  It  is  mentioned  on  one  occasion 
that  a  will  was  deposited  with  the  astynomi 
(Isaeus,  de  Cleonym.  Hered.  p.  36,  ed.  Steph.),  a 
circumstance  which  does  not  seem  [in  accordance 
with  the  duties  of  their  office.  (Meier,  Att.  Pro- 
cess, p.  93,  &c.) 

ASY'LUM  (So-uaoi/).  In  the  Greek  states 
the  temples,  altars,  sacred  groves,  and  statues  of 
the  gods  generally  possessed  the  privileges  of  pro- 
tecting slaves,  debtors,  and  criminals,  who  fled  to 
them  for  refuge.  The  laws,  however,  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  recognised  the  right  of  all  such  sacred 
places  to  afford  the  protection  which  was  claimed  ; 
but  to  have  confined  it  to  a  certain  number  of 
temples,  or  altars,  which  were  considered  in  a  more 
especial  manner  to  have  the  aav\la,  or  jus  asyli. 
(Servius  ad  Virg.  Aen.  ii.  761.)  There  were 
several  places  in  Athens  which  possessed  this  pri- 
vilege ;  of  which  the  best  known  was  the  The- 
seium,  or  temple  of  Theseus,  in  the  city,  which 
was  chiefly  intended  for  the  protection  of  the  ill— 

f*  treated  slaves,  who  could  take  refuge  in  this  place, 

and  compel  their  masters  to  sell  them  to  some 
other  person.  (Plut.  T/itseus,  36  ;  Schol.  ad 
Aristoph.  Equit.  1309  ;  Hesych.  and  Suidas,  s.  v. 

*  0j)otjo!'.)     The  other  places  in  Athens  which  pos- 


sessed the  jus  asyli  were :  the  altar  of  pity,  in  the 
agora,  the  altar  of  Zeus  'A-yopaTos,  the  altars  of 
the  twelve  gods,  the  altar  of  the  Eumenides  on 
the  Areiopagus,  the  Theseum  in  the  Peiraeeus, 
and  the  altar  of  Artemis,  at  Munychia  (Meier, 
Att.  Proc.  p.  404).  Among  the  most  celebrated 
places  of  asylum  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  we  may 
mention  the  temple  of  Poseidon,  in  Laconia,  on 
Mount  Taenarus  (Thuc.  i.  128,  133  ;  Corn.  Nep. 
Paus.  c.  4)  ;  the  temple  of  Poseidon,  in  Calauria 
(Plut.  Demosih.  29)  ;  and  the  temple  of  Athena 
Alea,  in  Tegea  (Paus.  iii.  5.  §  6).  It  would  ap- 
pear, however,  that  all  sacred  places  were  sup- 
posed to  protect  an  individual  to  a  certain  extent, 
even  if  their  right  to  do  so  was  not  recognised  by 
the  laws  of  the  state,  in  which  they  were  situated. 
In  such  cases,  however,  as  the  law  gave  no  pro- 
tection, it  seems  to  have  been  considered  lawful  to 
use  any  means  in  order  to  compel  the  individuals 
who  had  taken  refuge  to  leave  the  sanctuary,  ex- 
cept dragging  them  out  by  personal  violence. 
Thus  it  was  not  uncommon  to  force  a  person  from 
an  altar  or  a  statue  of  a  god,  by  the  application  of 
fire.  (Eurip.  Androni.  256,  with  Schol,  ;  Plaut. 
MosteU.  v.  1.  65.) 

In  the  time  of  Tiberius,  the  number  of  places 
possessing  the  jus  asyli  in  the  Greek  cities  in 
Greece  and  Asia  Minor  became  so  numerous,  as 
seriously  to  impede  the  administration  of  justice. 
In  consequence  of  this,  the  senate,  by  the  com- 
mand of  the  emperor,  limited  the  jus  asyli  to  a 
few  cities,  but  did  not  entirely  abolish  it,  as 
Suetonius  (Tib.  37)  has  erroneously  stated.  (See 
Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  60 — 63,  iv.  14  ;  and  Ernesti's  Ex- 
cursus to  Suet.  Tib.  37.) 

The  asylum  which  Romulus  is  said  to  have 
opened  at  Rome  on  the  Capitoline  hill,  between 
its  two  summits,  in  order  to  increase  the  popula- 
tion of  the  city  (Liv.  i.  8  ;  Veil.  Pat.  i.  8 ;  Dionys. 
ii.  15),  was,  according  to  the  legend,  a  place  of 
refuge  for  the  inhabitants  of  other  states,  rather 
than  a  sanctuary  for  those  who  had  violated  the 
laws  of  the  city.  In  the  republican  and  early  im- 
perial times,  a  right  of  asylum,  such  as  existed  in 
the  Greek  states,  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
recognised  by  the  Roman  law.  Livy  seems  to 
speak  of  the  right  (xxxv.  51)  as  peculiar  to  the 
Greeks:  —  Templum,  est  Apollinis  Delium — eo 
jure  sancto  quo  sunt  templa  quae  asyla  G-raeci  ap- 
pellant. By  a  constitutio  of  Antoninus  Pius,  it  was 
decreed  that,  if  a  slave  in  a  province  fled  to  the 
temples  of  the  gods  or  the  statues  of  the  emperors, 
to  avoid  the  ill-usage  of  his  master,  the  praeses 
could  compel  the  master  to  sell  the  slave  (Gaius, 
i.  53)  ;  and  the  slave  was  not  regarded  by  the  law 
as   a  runaway  —Jkgitivus  (Dig.  21.  tit.  1.  s.  17. 
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§  12).  This  constitutio  of  Antoninus  is  quoted 
in  Justinian's  Institutes  (1.  tit.  8.  s.  2),  with  a 
slight  alteration  ;  the  words  ad  aedem  sacram  axe 
substituted  for  ad  /ana  deorum,  since  the  jus  asyli 
was  in  hig  time  extended  to  churches.  Those 
slaves  whe  took  refuge  at  the  statue  of  an  em- 
peror were  considered  to  inflict  disgrace  on  their 
master,  as  it  was  reasonably  supposed  that  no 
slave  would  take  such  a  step,  unless  he  had  re- 
ceived very  bad  usage  from  his  master.  If  it 
could  be  proved  that  any  individual  had  instigated 
the  slave  of  another  to  flee  to  the  statue  of  an  em- 
peror, he  was  liable  to  an  action  corrupti  servi. 
(Dig.  47.  tit.  11.  s.  5.)  The  right  of  asylum 
seems  to  have  been  generally,  but  not  entirely, 
confined  to  slaves.  (Dig.  48.  tit.  19.  s.  28.  §  7. 
Comp.  Osiander,  De  AsyUs  Gentilium,  in  Gronov. 
Tkesaur.  vol.  vi.  ;  Simon,  Sur  les  Asyles,  in  Mem. 
de  PAcad.  des  Inscript.  vol.  iii.  ;  Bringer,  De  Asy- 
Jorum  Origine,  Usu,  etAbusu,  Lugd.  Bat.  1828  ;  C. 
Neu,  De  Asylis,  Gott.  1837  ;  respecting  the  right 
of  asylum  in  the  churches  under  the  Christian 
emperors,  see  Rein,  Das  Criminalrecht  der  Rthner, 
p.  896.) 

The  term  atrvXla  was  also  applied  to  the  secu- 
rity from  plunder  (a(rv\(a  Kal  KctTcfc  yriv  Kcd  Kara 
&d\a(T(rav),  which  was  sometimes  granted  by  one 
state  to  another,  or  even  to  single  individuals.  (See 
Bbckh,  Corp.  Inscrip.  i.  p.  725.) 

ATELEIA  (aTeAefa),  is  generally  immunity  or 
exemption  from  some  or  all  the  duties  which  a 
person  has  to  perform  towards  the  state.  Im- 
munities may  be  granted  either  as  a  privilege  to 
the  citizens  of  a  state,  exempting  them  from  certain 
duties  which  would  otherwise  be  incumbent  on 
them,  or  they  are  given  as  honorary  distinctions  to 
foreign  kings,  states,  communities  or  even  private 
individuals.  With  regard  to  the  latter  the  ate- 
leia  was  usually  an  exemption  from  custom  duties 
on  the  importation  or  exportation  of  goods,  and 
was  given  as  a  reward  for  certain  good  services. 
Thus  Croesus  received  the  ateleia  at  Delphi 
(Herod,  i.  54),  the  Deceleans  at  Sparta  (Herod, 
ix.  73),  and  Leucon,  the  ruler  of  Bosporus,  at 
Athens.  (Dem.  c.  Lept.  p.  466,  &c.)  It  appears 
that  if  a  person  thus  distinguished,  or  a  citizen  of  a 
foreign  community  possessing  the  ateleia,  took  up  his 
residence  in  the  state  which  had  granted  it,  he  also 
enjoyed  other  privileges,  such  as  the  exemption 
from  the  protection  money,  or  tax  which  resident 
aliens  had  to  pay  at  Athens.  (Harpocrat.  s.  v. 
ifforeA^s)  Nay  this  ateleia  might  even  become 
equivalent  to  the  full  franchise,  as,  e.  g.  the  Byzan- 
tines gave  the  exemption  from  liturgies,  and  the 
franchise  to  all  Athenians  that  might  go  to  Byzan- 
tium. (Dem.  De  Coron.  p.  256.)  In  many  in- 
stances a  partial  ateleia,  or  an  exemption  from 
custom  duties,  was  granted  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
couraging commerce.  (Theophr.  Char.  23  ;  Schol. 
adAristoph.  PhU.  905,  with  Bockh's  remarks,Pa££ 
Econ.  p.  87.)  With  regard  to  the  inhabitants  of  a 
state,  we  must,  as  in  the  case  of  Athens,  again  dis- 
tinguish between  two  classes,  viz.  the  resident 
aliens  and  real  citizens.  At  Athens  all  resident 
aliens  had  to  pay  a  tax  (perouaor)  which  we  may 
term  protection-tax,  because  it  was  the  price  for 
the  protection  they  enjoyed  at  Athens ;  but  as  it 
was  the  interest  of  the  state  to  increase  commerce, 
and  for  that  purpose  to  attract  strangers  to  settle  at 
Athens,  many  of  them  were  exempted  from  this 
tax,  i.  e.  enjoyed  the  are'Aeia  fieroiKtov  (Dem.  c. 
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Aristocr.  p.  691),  and  some  were  even  exempted 
from  custom  duties,  and  the  property  tax  or  eiV. 
<popd,  from  which  an  Athenian  citizen  could  never 
bo  exempted.  The  ateleia  enjoyed  by  Athenian 
citizens  was  either  a  general  immunity  (are\eta 
cnri&vTccv),  such  as  was  granted  to  persons  who  had 
done  some  great  service  to  their  country,  and  even 
to  their  descendants,  as  in  the  case  of  Harmodius 
and  Aristogeiton ;  or  it  was  a  partial  one  exempting 
a  person  from  all  or  certain  liturgies,  from  certain 
custom  duties,  or  from  service  in  the  army.  The 
last  of  these  immunities  was  legally  enjoyed  by  all 
members  of  the  council  of  the  Five  Hundred  (Ly- 
curg.  c.  Leocr.  11),  and  the  archons  for  the  time 
being,  by  the  farmers  of  the  custom  duties  (Dem, 
c.  Neaer.  1353),  and  by  those  who  traded  by  sea, 
although  with  them  the  exemption  must  have  been 
limited.  (Schol.  adArist.  Plot.  905,  Acharn.  399; 
Suid.  s.  v.  %)mop6s  ci/u.)  Most  information  re- 
specting the  ateleia  is  derived  from  Demosthenes' 
speech  against  Leptines.  But  compare  also  Wolf's 
Prolegom.  ad  Lept.  p.  Ixxl  &c;  Bockh,  PubLEcon. 
p.  85,  &c. ;  Westermann,  De  publids  Atlieniensiwn 
Hoiwribus  et  Praemiis,  p.  6,  &c.  [L.  S.] 

ATELLA'NAE  FA'BULAE.  [Comoedia.] 
ATHENAEUM  (afl^aioi/),  a  school  (Indus) 
founded  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian  at  Rome,  for  the 
promotion  of  literary  and  scientific  studies  (ingenu- 
arum  artium),  and  called  Athenaeum  from  the 
town  of  Athens,  which  was  still  regarded  as  the 
seat  of  intellectual  refinement.  The  Athenaeum 
was  situated  on  the  Capitoline  hill.  It  was  a  kind 
of  university  ;  and  a  staff  of  professors,  for  the 
various  branches  of  study,  was  regularly  engaged. 
Under  Theodosius  II.,  for  example,  there  were 
three  orators,  ten  grammarians,  five  sophists,  one 
philosopher,  two  lawyers,  or  jurisconsults.  Besides 
the  instruction  given  by  these  magistri,  poets,  ora- 
tors, and  critics  were  accustomed  to  recite  their 
compositions  there,  and  these  prelections  were  some- 
times honoured  with  the  presence  of  the  emperors 
themselves.  There  were  other  places  where  such 
recitations  were  made,  as  the  Library  of  Trajan 
[Bibliotheca]  ;  sometimes  also  a  room  was  hired, 
and  made  into  an  auditorium,  seats  erected,  &c. 
The  Athenaeum  seems  to  have  continued  in  high 
repute  till  the  fifth  century.  Little  is  known  of 
the  details  of  study  or  discipline  in  the  Athenaeum, 
but  in  the  constitution  of  the  year  370,  there  are 
some  regulations  respecting  students  in  Rome,  from 
which  it  would  appear  that  it  must  have  been  a 
very  extensive  and  important  institution.  And 
this  is  confirmed  by  other  statements  contained  in 
some  of  the  Fathers  and  other  ancient  authors, 
from  which  we  learn  that  young  men  from  all 
parts,  after  finishing  their  usual  school  and  college 
studies  in  their  own  town  or  province,  used  to  re- 
sort to  Rome  as  a  sort  of  higher  university,  for  the 
purpose  of  completing  their  education.  (Aur.  Vict. 
Caes.  14  ;  Dion  Cass,  lxxiii.  17  ;  Capitolin.  Perik. 
1 1,  Gordian.  Sen.  3  ;  Lamprid.  Alex.  Sever.  35  j 
Cod.  Theod.  14.  tit.  9.  s.  1.)  [A.  A] 

ATHLE'TAE  (&8Ai)to(,  o6\7jt%»:s),  were  per- 
sons who  contended  in  the  public  games  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  for  the  prizes  (dflAa,  whence 
the  name  of  aBKriral),  which  were  given  to  those 
who  conquered  in  contests  of  agility  and  strength. 
This  name  was,  in  the  later  period  of  Grecian  his- 
tory and  among  the  Romans,  properly  confined  to 
those  persons  who  entirely  devoted  themselves  to 
a  course  of  training  which  might  fit  them  to  excel 
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in  such  contests,  and  who,  in  fact,  made  athletic 
exercises  their  profession.  The  athletae  differed, 
therefore,  from  the  agoniatae  {aywviaral),  who 
only  pursued  gymnastic  exercises  for  the  sake  of 
improving  their  health  and  bodily  strength,  and 
who,  though  they  sometimes  contended  for  the 
prizes  in  the  public  games,  did  not  devote  their 
whole  lives,  like  the  athletae,  to  preparing  for 
these  contests.  In  early  times  there  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  any  distinction  between  the 
athletae  and  agonistae  ;  since  we  find  that  many 
individuals,  who  obtained  prizes  at  the  great  na- 
tional games  of  the  Greeks,  were  persons  of  con- 
siderable political  importance,  who  were  never  con- 
sidered to  pursue  athletic  exercises  as  a  profession. 
Thus  we  read  that  Phayllus,  of  Crotona,  who  had 
thrice  conquered  in  the  Pythian  games,  commanded 
a  vessel  at  the  battle  of  Salamis  (Herod,  viii.  47  ; 
Paus.  x.  9.  §  1)  ;  and  that  Dorieus,  of  Rhodes, 
who  had  obtained  the  prize  in  all  of  the  four  great 
festivals,  was  celebrated  in  Greece  for  his  opposition 
to  the  Athenians.  (Paus.  vi.  7.  §  1,  2.)  But  as 
the  individuals,  who  obtained  the  prizes  in  these 
games,  received  great  honours  and  rewards,  not 
only  from  their  fellow-citizens,  hut  also  from 
foreign  states,  those  persons  who  intended  to  con- 
tend for  the  prizes  made  extraordinary  efforts  to 
prepare  themselves  for  the  contest ;  and  it  was 
soon  found  that,  unless  they  subjected  themselves 
to  a  severer  course  of  training  than  was  afforded  by 
the  ordinary  exercises  of  the  gymnasia,  they  would 
not  have  any  chance  of  gaining  the  victory.  Thus 
arose  a  class  of  individuals,  to  whom  the  term 
athletae  was  appropriated,  and  who  became,  in 
course  of  time,  the  only  persons  who  contended  in 
the  public  games. 

Athletae  were  first  introduced  at  Rome,  B.  c. 
186,  in  the  games  exhibited  by  M.  Fulvius,  on 
the  conclusion  of  the  Aetolian  war.  (Liv.  xxxix. 
22.)  Aemilius  Paulus,  after  the  conquest  of  Per- 
seus, B.  c.  167,  is  said  to  have  exhibited  games  at 
Amphipolis,  at  which  athletae  contended.  (Liv. xlv. 
82.)  A  certamm  atldetarum  (Val.  Max.  ii.  4. 
§  7)  was  also  exhibited  by  Scaurus,  in  B.  c.  59 ; 
and  among  the  various  games  with  which  Julius 
Caesar  gratified  the  people,  we  read  of  a  contest  of 
athletae,  which  lasted  for  three  days,  and  which 
was  exhibited  in  a  temporary  stadium  in  the 
Campus  Martius.  (Suet.  Jul.  39.)  Under  the 
Roman  emperors,  and  especially  under  Nero, 
who  was  passionately  fond  of  the  Grecian  games, 
the  number  of  athletae  increased  greatly  in  Italy, 
Greece,  and  Asia  Minor  ;  and  many  inscriptions 
respecting  them  have  come  down  to  us,  which 
show  that  professional  athletae  were  very  numer- 
ous, and  that  they  enjoyed  several  privileges. 
They  formed  at  Rome  a  kind  of  corporation,  and 
possessed  a  talmlarium,  and  a  common  hall  — 
curia  atMetarum  (Orelli,  Ijiscrip.  2588),  in  which 
they  were  accustomed  to  deliberate  on  all  matters 
which  had  a  reference  to  the  interests  of  the  body. 
We  find  that  they  were  called  Herculanei,  and 
also  xystici,  because  they  were  accustomed  to  ex- 
ercise, in  winter,  in  a  covered  place  called  xystus 
(Vitruv.  vi.  10)  ;  and  that  they  had  a  president, 
who.  was  called  xystarcAus,  and  also  apxtepel/s. 

Those  athletae  who  conquered  in  any  of  the 
great  national  festivals  of  the  Greeks  were  called 
hieronicae  (UpoviKai),  and  received,  as  has  been  al- 
ready-remarked, the  greatest  honours  and  rewards. 
Such  a  conqueror  was  considered  to  confer  honour 
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upon  the  state  to  which  he  belonged  ;  he  entered 
his  native  city  in  triumph,  through  a  breach  made 
in  the  walls  for  his  reception,  to  intimate,  says 
Plutarch,  that  the  state  which  possessed  such  a 
citizen  had  no  occasion  for  walls.  He  usually  passed 
through  the  walls  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  white 
horses,  and  went  along  the  principal  street  of  the 
city  to  the  temple  of  the  guardian  deity  of  the 
state,  where  hymns  of  victory  were  sung.  Those 
games,  which  gave  the  conquerors  the  right  of  such 
an  entrance  into  the  city,  were  called  iselastici 
(from  eiffeAaweii').  This  term  was  originally  con- 
fined to  the  four  great  Grecian  festivals,  the 
Olympian,  Isthmian,  Nemean,  and  Pythian  ;  but 
was  afterwards  applied  to  other  public  games,  as, 
for  instance,  to  those  instituted  in  Asia  Minor. 
(Suet.  Ner.  25  ;  Dion  Cass,  lxiii.  20 ;  Plut.  Symp. 
ii.  5.  §2  ;  Plin.  Ep.  x.  119, 120.)  In  the  Greek 
states  the  victors  in  these  games  not  only  obtained 
the  greatest  glory  and  respect,  but  also  substantial 
rewards.  They  were  generally  relieved  from  the 
payment  of  taxes,  and  also  enjoyed  the  first  seat 
(irpoeSpia.)  in  all  public  games  and  spectacles.  Their 
statues  were  frequently  erected  at  the  cost  of  the 
state,  in  the  most  frequented  part  of  the  city,  as 
the  market-place,  the  gymnasia,  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  temples.  (Paus.  vi.  13.  §  1,  vii. 
17.  §  3.)  At  Athens,  according  to  a  law  of  Solon, 
the  conquerors  in  the  Olympic  games  were  re- 
warded with  a  prize  of  500  drachmae,  and  the 
conquerors  in  the  Isthmian,  with  one  of  100 
drachmae  (Diog.  Lae'rt.  i.  55  ;  Plut.  Sol.  23)  ; 
and  at  Sparta  they  had  the  privilege  of  fighting 
near  the  person  of  the  king.  (Plut.  Lye.  22.) 
The  privileges  of  the  athletae  were  preserved  and  in- 
creased by  Augustus  (Suet.  Aug.  45)  ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing emperors  appear  to  have  always  treated  them 
with  considerable  favour.  Those  who  conquered 
in  the  games  called  iselastici  received,  in  the  time 
of  Trajan,  a  sum  from  the  state,  termed  opsonin. 
(Plin.  Ep.  x.  1 19, 120  ;  compare  Vitruv.  ix.  Praef.) 
By  a  rescript  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  those 
athletae  who  had  obtained  in  the  sacred  games 
(sacri  certaminis,  by  which  is  probably  meant  the 
iselastici  ludi)  not  less  than  three  crowns,  and  had 
not  bribed  their  antagonists  to  give  them  the  vic- 
tory, enjoyed  immunity  from  all  taxes.  (Cod.  10. 
tit.  53.) 

The  term  athletae,  though  sometimes  applied 
metaphorically  to  other  combatants,  was  properly 
limited  to  those  who  contended  for  the  prize  in  the 
five  following  contests  :  —  1.  Running  (Sp6/j.os, 
cursus).  2.  Wrestling  {iratoi,  lucta).  3.  Boxing 
(irvy^pugilalus).  4.  The pentatlilon  {irhTa6Xoy), 
or,  as  the  Romans  called  it,  quinquertium.  5.  The 
pancratium  (irayKpiTiov).  Of  all  these  an  account 
is  given  in  separate  articles.  [Stahium  ;  Lucta  ; 
Pugilatus  ;  Pentathlon  ;  Pancratium.] 
These  contests  were  divided  into  two  kinds  —  the 
severe  (jSape'a,  papirepa),  and  the  light  (Kovcpa, 
Kov<p6repa).  Under  the  former  were  included 
wrestling,  boxing,  and  the  exercises  of  the  pancra- 
tium, which  consisted  of  wrestling  and  boxing  com- 
bined, and  was  also  called  pammachion  ;  and  under 
the  latter,  running,  and  the  separate  parts  of  the 
pentathlon,  such  as  leaping,  throwing  the  discus, 
&c.     (Plat.  Leg.  via  p.  833,  Euthyd.  p.  271.) 

Great  attention  vas  paid  to  the  training  of  the 

athletae.      They   were   generally  trained  in  the 

palaestiae,   which,    in  the    Grecian  states,    were 

distinct  places    from  the  gymnasia,  though  they 
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have  been  frequently  confounded  by  modern 
writers.  [Palaestra.]  Their  exercises  were 
superintended  by  the  gymnasiarch  (yv/j.v<uruLpxvs), 
and  their  diet  was  regulated  by  the  aliptes  (aAeiV- 
rns).  [Aliptae.]  According  to  Pausanias  (vi. 
7.  §  3),  the  athletae  did  not  anciently  eat  meat, 
but  principally  lived  upon  fresh  cheese  (rvpbv  4k 
TQiv  raXapcoy)  •  and  Diogenes  Laertius  (viii.  12, 
13)  informs  us  that  their  original  diet  consisted 
of  dried  figs  («rx<£<n  frrjpcus),  moist  or  new  cheese 
(rvpots  vypols),  and  wheat  (iruoo?s).  The  eating 
of  meat  by  the  athletae  is  said,  according  to  some 
writers  (Paus.  I.  c),  to  have  been  first  introduced 
by  Dromeus  of  Stymphalus,  in  Arcadia  ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  others,  by  the  philosopher  Pythagoras, 
or  by  an  aliptes  of  that  name.  (Diog.  Laert.  I.  c.) 
According  to  Galen  (De  Vol.  Tuend.  iii.  1),  the 
athletae,  who  practised  the  severe  exercises  (fiapeis 
a9\T]Tai),  ate  pork  and  a  particular  kind  of  bread  ; 
and  from  a  remark  of  Diogenes  the  Cynic  (Diog. 
Laert.  vi.  49),  it  would  appear  that  in  his  time 
beef  and  pork  formed  the  ordinary  diet  of  the 
athletae.  Beef  is  also  mentioned  by  Plato  (De 
Rep.  i.  p.  338)  as  the  food  of  the  athletae ;  and 
a  writer  quoted  by  Athenaeus  (ix.  p.  402,  c.  d.) 
relates  that  a  Theban  who  lived  upon  goats'  flesh 
became  so  strong,  that  he  was  enabled  to  over- 
come all  the  athletae  of  his  time.  At  the  end 
of  the  exercises  of  each  day,  the  athletae  were 
obliged  to  take  a  certain  quantity  of  food,  which 
was  usually  called  avayKocpayla  and  avayKorpotpla, 
or  plcuos  rpoffyf}  (Arist.  Pol.  viii.  4)  ;  after  which, 
they  were  accustomed  to  sleep  for  a  long  while. 
The  quantity  of  animal  food  which  some  celebrated 
athletae,  such  as  Milo,  Theagenes,  and  Astydamas, 
are  said  to  have  eaten,  appears  to  us  quite  incre- 
dible. (Athen.x.  pp.  412, 413.)  The  food  which 
they  ate  was  usually  dry,  and  is  called  by  Juvenal 
coliphia  (ii.  53). 

The  athletae  were  anointed  with  oil  by  the 
aliptae,  previously  to  entering  the  palaestra  and 
contending  in  the  public  games,  and  were  accus- 
tomed to  contend  naked.  In  the  description  of 
the  games  given  in  the  twenty-third  book  of  the 
Iliad  (I.  685, 710),  the  combatants  are  said  to  have 
worn  a  girdle  about  their  loins  ;  and  the  same 
practice,  as  we  learn  from  Thucydides  (i.  6), 
anciently  prevailed  at  the  Olympic  games,  but 
was  discontinued  afterwards. 

This  subject  is  one  of  such  extent  that  nothing 
but  an  outline  can  here  be  given  ;  further  particu- 
lars are  contained  in  the  articles  Isthmia,  Nemba, 
Olympia,  and  Pythia  ;  and  the  whole  subject 
is  treated  most  elaborately  by  Krause,  Die  Gym- 
nastik  und  Agonistik  der  HeUenm,  Leipzig,  1841. 

ATHLO'THETAE.     [Agonothetae.] 

ATI'MIA  (aTi/ila).  A  citizen  of  Athens  had 
the  power  to  exercise  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  a  citizen  as  long  as  he  was  not  suffering  under 
any  kind  of  atimia,  a  word  which  in  meaning 
nearly  answers  to  our  outlawry,  in  as  much  as  a 
person  forfeited  by  it  the  protection  of  the  laws  of 
his  country,  and  mostly  all  the  rights  of  a  citizen 
also.  The  atimia  occurs  in  Attica  as  early  as  the 
legislation  of  Solon,  without  the  term  itself  being 
in  any  way  defined  in  the  laws  (Dem.  c.  Aris- 
tocrat, p.  640),  which  shows  that  the  idea  con- 
nected with  it  must,  even  at  that  time,  have  been 
familiar  to  the  Athenians,  and  this  idea  was  pro- 
bably that  of  a  complete  civil  death  ;  that  is,  an 
individual  labouring  under  atimia,  together  with 
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all  that  belonged  to  him  (his  children  as  well  as  lis 
property),  had,  in  the  eyes  of  the  state  and  the 
laws,  no  existence  at  all.  This  atimia,  undoubt- 
edly the  only  one  in  early  times,  may  be  termed  a 
total  one,  and  in  cases  where  it  was  inflicted  as  a 
punishment  for  any  particular  crime,  was  gene- 
rally also  perpetual  and  hereditary ;  hence  Demo- 
sthenes, in  speaking  of  a  person  suffering  under  it, 
often  uses  the  expression  «ofla7ro|  &rifios,  or  cmx&s 
aTifiarai  (c.  Mid.  p.  542,  c.  Aristog.  p.  779,  c.  Mid. 
p.  546).  A  detailed  enumeration  of  the  rights  of 
which  an  atimos  was  deprived,  is  given  by  Aes- 
chines  (c.  Timarch.  pp.  44,  46).  He  was  not 
allowed  to  hold  any  civil  or  priestly  office  what- 
ever, either  in  the  city  of  Athens  itself,  or  in  any 
town  within  the  dominion  of  Athens;  he  could  not 
be  employed  as  herald  or  as  ambassador ;  he  could 
not  give  his  opinion  or  speak  either  in  the  public 
assembly  or  in  the  senate,  he  was  not  even  allowed 
to  appear  within  the  extent  of  the  agora ;  he  was 
excluded  from  visiting  the  public  sanctuaries  as 
well  as  from  taking  part  in  any  public  sacrifice ;  he 
could  neither  bring  an  action  against  a  person  from 
whom  he  had  sustained  an  injury,  nor  appear  as  a 
witness  in  any  of  the  courts  of  justice ;  nor  could, 
on  the  other  hand,  any  one  bring  an  action  against 
him.  (Compare  Dem.  c.  Neaer.  p.  1353,  c.  Time- 
crat.  p.  739,  D»  Lib.  Shod.  p.  200,  Philip,  iii. 
p.  122,  c.  Mid.  p.  542,  Lys.  c.  Andoc.  p.  222.) 
The  right  which,  in  point  of  fact,  included  most  of 
those  which  we  have  here  enumerated,  was  that 
of  taking  part  in  the  popular  assembly  (Aeytiv 
and  ypitpeiv).  Hence,  this  one  right  is  most  fre- 
quently the  only  one  which  is  mentioned  as  being 
forfeited  by  atimia.  (Dem.  c.  Timocrat.  pp.  715, 
717;  Aeschin.  c.  Timarch.  p.  54,  &c. ;  Andocid. 
De  Myst.  p.  36  ;  Dem.  c.  Androt.  pp.  602,  604.) 
The  service  in  the  Athenian  armies  was  not  only 
regarded  in  the  light  of  a  duty  which  a  citizen 
had  to  perform  towards  the  state,  but  as  a  right 
and  a  privilege ;  of  which  therefore  the  athnos  was 
likewise  deprived.  (Dem.  c.  Timocrat.  p.  715.) 
When  we  hear  that  an  athnos  had  no  right  to 
claim  the  protection  of  the  laws,  when  suffering 
injuries  from  others,  we  must  not  imagine  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  law  to  expose  the 
atimos  to  the  insults  or  ill-treatment  of  his  former 
fellow-citizens,  or  to  encourage  the  people  to  mal- 
treat him  with  impunity,  as  might  be  inferred  from 
the  expression  ol  6.rifwi  rov  eQekovros  (Plat, 
Gong,  p.  508) ;  but  all  that  the  law  meant  to  do 
was,  that  if  any  such  thing  happened,  the  atimoB 
had  no  right  to  claim  the  protection  of  the  laws. 
We  have  above  referred  to  two  laws  mentioned  by 
Demosthenes,  in  which  the  children  and  the  property 
of  an  atimos  were  included  in  the  atimia.  As  re- 
gards the  children  or  heirs,  the  infamy  came  to 
them  as  an  inheritance  which  they  could  not 
avoid.  [Herbs.]  But  when  we  read  of  the  pro- 
perty of  a  man  being  included  in  the  atimia,  it 
can  only  mean  that  it  shared  the  lawless  charac- 
ter of  its  owner,  that  is,  it  did  not  enjoy  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law,  and  could  not  be  mortgaged. 
The  property  of  an  atimos  for  a  positive  crime, 
such  as  those  mentioned  below,  was  probably  never 
confiscated,  but  only  in  the  case  of  a  public  debtor, 
as  we  shall  see  hereafter  ;  and  when  An  decides  (de 
Myst.  p.  36)  uses  the  expression  &n/uoi  Jiffav  ret  <nS- 
para,  to  Si  xf>tHiaTi  fl%»v,  the  contrary  which  he 
had  in  view  can  only  have  been  the  case  of  a  public 
debtor.     On  the  whole,  it  appears  to  have  bee» 
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foreign  to  Athenian  notions  of  justice  to  confiscate 
the  property  of  a  person  who  had  incurred  per- 
sonal atimia  by  some  illegal  act.  (Dem.  c.  Lept. 
p.  504.) 

The  crimes  for  which  total  and  perpetual  ati- 
mia was  inflicted  on  a  person  were  as  follow :  — 
The  giving  and  accepting  of  tribes,  the  embezzle- 
ment of  public  money,  manifest  proofs  of  cowardice 
in  the  defence  of  his  country,  false  witness,  false 
accusation,  and  bad  conduct  towards  parents  (An- 
docid.  I.  c.)  :  moreover,  if  a  person  either. by  deed 
or  by  word  injured  or  insulted  a  magistrate  while 
he  was  performing  the  duties  of  his  office  (Dem. 
c.  Mid.  p.  524,  Pro  Megalop.  p.  200)  ;  if  as  a  judge 
he  had  been  guilty  of  partiality  (c.  Mid.  p.  543) ; 
if  he  squandered  away  his  paternal  inheritance,  or 
was  guilty  of  prostitution  (Diog.  Laert.  i.  2.  7),  &c. 
We  have  above  called  this  atimia  perpetual ;  for  if 
a  person  had  once  incurred  it,  he  could  scarcely 
ever  hope  to  be  lawfully  released  from  it.     A  law, 
mentioned  by  Demosthenes  (c.  Timocrat.  p.  715), 
ordained  that  the  releasing  of  any  kind  of  atimoi 
should  never  be  proposed  in  the  public  assembly, 
unless   an   assembly  consisting  of  at  least  6000 
citizens   had  previously,   in    secret    deliberation, 
agreed  that  such  might  be  done.     And  even  then 
the  matter  could  only  be  discussed  in  so  far  as  the 
senate  and  people  thought  proper.     It  was  only  in 
times  when  the  republic  was  threatened  by  great 
danger  that  an  atimos  might  hope  to  recover  his 
lost  rights,  and  in  such  circumstances  the  atimoi 
were  sometimes  restored  en  masse  to  their  former 
rights.     (Xen.  Hellm.  ii.  2.  §  11  ;  Andocid.  I.  c.) 
A  second  kind  of  atimia,  which  though  in  its 
extent  a  total  one,  lasted  only  until  the  person 
subject  to  it  fulfilled  those  duties  for  the  neglect 
of  which  it  had  been  inflicted,  was  not  so  much  a 
punishment  for  any  particular  crime  as  a  means  of 
compelling  a  man  to  submit  to  the  laws.    This  was 
the  atimia  of  public  debtors.    Any  citizen  of  Athens 
who  owed  money  to  the  public  treasury,  whether 
his  debt  arose  from  a  fine  to  which  he  had  been 
condemned,  or  from  a  part  he  had  taken  hi  any 
branch  of  the  administration,  or  from  his  having 
pledged  himself  to  the  republic  for  another  person, 
was  in  a  state  of  total  atimia  if  he  refused  to  pay  or 
could  not  pay  the  sum  which  was  due.     His  chil- 
dren during  his  lifetime  were  not  included  in  his 
atimia  ;  they  remained  iirlTtfioi.  (Dem.  c.  TJieocrin. 
p.  1322.)     If  he  persevered  in  his  refusal  to  pay 
beyond  the  time  of  the  ninth  prytany,  his  debt 
was  doubled,  and  his  property  was  taken  and  sold. 
(Andocid.   I.  c.j    Dem.  c.  Nicostrat.   p.  1255,  c. 
Neaer.  p.  1347.)     If  the   sum   obtained  by  the 
sale  was   sufficient  to  pay  the  debt,  the  atimia 
appears  to  have  ceased  ;  but  if  not,  the  atimia  not 
only  continued  to  the  death  of  the  public  debtor, 
but  was  inherited  by  his  heirs,  and  lasted  until  the 
debt  was  paid  off.     (Dem.  c.  Androt.  p.  603,  com- 
pare Bockh,  Pvhl.  Econ.  of  Athens,  p.  391,  2d 
edit. ;  and  Heres.)     This  atimia  for  public  debt 
was  sometimes  accompanied  by  imprisonment,  as 
in  the  case  of  Alcibiades  and  Cimon  ;  but  whether 
in  such  a  case,  on  the  death  of  the  prisoner,  his 
children  were  likewise  imprisoned,  is  uncertain. 
If  a  person  living  in  atimia  for  public  debt  peti- 
tioned to  be  released  from  his  debt  or  his  atimia, 
he  became  subject  to  evfeil-ts :  and  if  another  per- 
son made  the  attempt  for  him,  he  thereby  forfeited 
his  own  property  ;  if  the  proedros  even  ventured 
to  put  the  question  to  the  vote,  he  himself  became 
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atimos.  The  only  but  almost  impracticable  mode 
of  obtaining  release  was  that  mentioned  above  in 
connection  with  the  total  and  perpetual  atimia. 

A  third  and  only  partial  kind  of  atimia  deprived 
the  person  on  whom  it  was  inflicted  only  of  a  por- 
tion of  his  rights  as  a  citizen.  (Andocid.  de  Myst. 
p.  17  and  36.)  It  was  called  the  arista  Karh 
irp6<TTa£wf  because  it  was  specified  in  every  single 
case  what  particular  right  was  forfeited  by  the 
atimos.  The  following  cases  are  expressly  men- 
tioned :  —  If  a  man  came  forward  as  a  public  ac- 
cuser, and  afterwards  either  dropped  the  charge  or 
did  not  obtain  a  fifth  of  the  votes  in  favour  of  his 
accusation,  he  was  not  only  liable  to  a  fine  of 
1000  drachmae,  but  was  subjected  to  an  atimia 
which  deprived  him  of  the  right,  in  future,  to  ap- 
pear as  accuser  in  a  case  of  the  same  nature  as 
that  in  which  he  had  been  defeated  or  which  he 
had  given  up.  (Dem.  c.  Aristog.  p.  803 ;  Har- 
pocrat.  s.  v.  A&pajv  ypa<pi}.)  If  his  accusation  had 
been  a  yptxp-f}  ao-eGeias,  he  also  lost  the  right  of 
visiting  particular  temples.  (Andocid.  de  Myst.  p, 
17.)  Some  cases  are  also  mentioned  in  which  an 
accuser,  though  he  did  not  obtain  a  fifth  of  the 
votes,  was  not  subjected  to  any  punishment  what- 
ever. Such  was  the  case  in  a  charge  brought  be- 
fore the  first  archon  respecting  the  ill-treatment  of 
parents,  orphans,  or  heiresses.  (Meier,  de  Bon. 
Damnat.  p.  133.)  In  other  cases  the  accuser 
was  merely  subject  to  the  fine  of  1000  drachmae, 
without  incurring  any  degree  of  atimia.  (Pollux, 
viii.  53.)  But  the  law  does  not  appear  to  have 
always  been  strictly  observed.  (Bockh,  Pvhl. 
Econ.  of  Athens,  p.  381,  2d  ed.)  Andocides  men- 
tions some  other  kinds  of  partial  atimia,  but  they 
seem  to  have  had  only  a  temporary  application  at 
the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war ;  and  the  pas- 
sage (De  Myst.  p,  36)  is  so  obscure  or  corrupt, 
that  nothing  can  be  inferred  from  it  with  any  cer- 
tainty. (Wachsmuth,  HeUen.  Altertk.  vol.  ii.  p. 
198,  2d  ed.)  Partial  atimia,  when  once  inflicted, 
lasted  during  the  whole  of  a  man's  life. 

The  children  of  a  man  who  had  been  put  to 
death  by  the  law  were  also  atimoi  (Dem.  c  A  ris- 
tog.  p.  779 ;  compare  Heres)  ;  but  the  nature  or 
duration  of  this  atimia  is  unknown. 

If  a  person,  under  whatever  kind  of  atimia  he 
was  labouring,  continued  to  exercise  any  of  the 
rights  which  he  had  forfeited,  he  might  immedi- 
ately be  subjected  to  atraywyi]  or  &8ei£is ;  and  if 
his  transgression  was  proved,  he  might,  without 
any  further  proceedings,  be  punished  immediately. 

The  offences  which  were  punished  at  Sparta 
with  atimia  are  not  as  well  known  ;  and  in  many 
cases  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  expressly 
mentioned  by  the  law,  but  to  have  depended  en- 
tirely upon  public  opinion,  whether  a  person  was 
to  be  considered  and  treated  as  an  atimos  or  not. 
In  general,  it  appears  that  every  one  who  refused 
to  live  according  to  the  national  institutions  lost 
the  rights  of  a  full  citizen  (Studios,  Xenoph.  de 
Hep.  Laced,  x.  7 ;  iii.  3).  It  was,  however,  a 
positive  law,  that  whoever  did  not  give  or  could 
not  give  his  contribution  towards  the  syssitia,  lost 
his  rights  as  a  citizen.  (Aristot.  Polit.  ii.  6.  p. 
59,  ed.  Gb'ttling.)  The  highest  degree  of  infamy 
fell  upon  the  coward  (rpeVas)  who  either  ran  away 
from  the  field  of  battle,  or  returned  home  without 
the  rest  of  the  army,  as  Aristodemus  did  after  the 
battle  of  Thermopylae  (Herod,  vii.  231),  though 
in  this  case  the  infamy  itself,  as  well  as  its  humi* 
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Hating  consequences,  were  manifestly  the  mere 
effect  of  public  opinion,  and  lasted  until  the  person 
labouring  under  it  distinguished  himself  by  some 
signal  exploit,  and  thus  wiped  off  the  stain  from 
his  name.  The  Spartans,  who  in  Sphacteria  had 
surrendered  to  the  Athenians,  were  punished  with 
a  kind  of  atimia  which  deprived  them  of  their 
claims  to  public  offices  (a  punishment  common  to 
all  kinds  of  atimia),  and  rendered  them  incapable 
of  making  any  lawful  purchase  or  sale.  After- 
wards, however,  they  recovered  their  rights. 
(Thuc.  v.  34.)  Unmarried  men  were  also  sub- 
ject to  a  certain  degree  of  infamy,  in  so  far  as  they 
were  deprived  of  the  customary  honours  of  old  age, 
were  excluded  from  taking  part  in  the  celebration  of 
certain  festivals,  and  occasionally  compelled  to  sing 
defamatory  songs  against  themselves.  No  atimos 
was  allowed  to  marry  the  daughter  of  a  Spartan 
citizen,  and  was  thus  compelled  to  endure  the 
ignominies  of  an  old  bachelor.  (Plut.  Agesil.  30; 
MUller,  Dor.  iv.  4.  §  3.)  Although  an  atimos  at 
Sparta  was  subject  to  a  great  many  painful  restric- 
tions, yet  his  condition  cannot  be  called  outlawry ; 
it  was  rather  a  state  of  infamy  properly  so  called. 
Even  the  atimia  of  a  coward  cannot  be  considered 
equivalent  to  the  civil  death  of  an  Athenian  atimos, 
for  we  find  him  still  acting  to  some  extent  as  a 
citizen,  though  always  in  a  manner  which  made 
his  infamy  manifest  to  every  one  who  saw  him. 

(Lelyveld,  De  Infamia  ex  Jure  Attico,  Amstelod. 
1835 ;  Wachsmuth,  Hellen.  Alterth.  &c.  vol.  ii.  p. 
195,  &c,  2d  edit. ;  Meier,  De  Bonis  Damnat.  p. 
101,  &c.  ;  Schomann,  De  Comit.  Ath.  p.  67,  &c. 
transl.  ;  Hermann,  Polit.  Ant.  of  Greece,  §  124  ; 
Meier  und  Schomann,  Att.  Proe.  p.  563.  On  the 
Spartan  atimia  in  particular,  see  Wachsmuth,  &c, 
vol.  ii.  p.  155,  &c,  2d  ed.  ;  MUller,  Dor.  iii.  10. 
§  3.)  [L.  S.] 

ATLANTES  (SrAavrcj)  and  TELAMO'NES 
(T6\a/i«yey),  are  terms  used  in  architecture,  the 
former  by  the  Greeks,  the  latter  by  the  Romans, 
to  designate  those  male  figures  which  are  sometimes 
fancifully  used,  like  the  female  Caryatides,  in  place 
of  columns  (Vitruv.  vi.  7.  §  6,  Schneid.).  Both 
words  are  derived  from  T\9jvai,  and  the  former 
evidently  refers  to  the  fable  of  Atlas,  who  sup- 
ported the  vault  of  heaven,  the  latter  perhaps  to  the 
strength  of  the  Telamonian  Ajax. 

The  Greek  architects  used  such  figures  sparingly, 
and  generally  with  some  adaptation  to  the  character 
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of  the  building.   They  were  much  more  freely  used 
in  tripods,  thrones,  and  so  forth. 

They  were  also  applied  as  ornaments  to  the  sides 
of  a  vessel,  having  the  appearance  of  supporting  the 
upper  works ;  as  in  the  snip  of  Hiero,  described  by 
Athenaeus  (v.  p.  208.  b). 

A  representation  of  such  figures  is  given  in  the 
preceding  woodcut,  copied  from  the  tepidarmn  in 
the  baths  at  Pompeii :  another  example  of  them  is 
in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius  at  Agrigentum, 

(MUller,  Areh'dol.  d.  Kunst,  §  279  ;  Mauch,  die 
Griecli.  u.  Rom.  Bau-Ordnungen,  p.  88.)       [PS] 

ATRAMENTUM,  a  term  applicable  to  any 
black  colouring  substance,  for  whatever  purpose  it 
may  be  used  (Plaut.  Mostell.  i.  3.  102 ;  Cic.  de 
Nat.  Dear.  ii.  50),  like  the  i>.i\av  of  the  Greeks. 
(Dem.  de  Cor.  p.  313.)  There  were,  however, 
three  principal  kinds  of  atramentum,  one  called 
librarium,  or  scriptorium  (in  Greek,  ypcuputhv 
/U\mr),  another  called  sutorium,  the  third  tectorium. 
Atramentum  librarium  was  what  we  call  writing- 
ink.  (Hor.  Ep.  ii.  1.  236  ;  Petron.  102 ;  Cic.  ad, 
Qu.  Fr.  ii.  15.)  Atramentum  sutorium  was  used 
by  shoemakers  for  dyeing  leather.  (Plin.  H.  N. 
xxxiv.  12.  s.  32.)  This  atramentum  sutorium  con- 
tained some  poisonous  ingredient,  such  as  oil  of 
vitriol ;  whence  a  person  is  said  to  die  of  atramen- 
tum sutorium,  that  is,  of  poison,  as  in  Cicero  (ad 
Fam.  vs..  21.)  Atramentum  tectorium,  or  pictorium, 
was  used  by  painters  for  some  purposes,  apparently 
as  a  sort  of  varnish.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi.  5.  s.  28, 
&c.)  The  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  (Plut.  277) 
says  that  the  courts  of  justice,  or  SocooT^pia,  in 
Athens  were  called  each  after  some  letter  of  the  ' 
alphabet :  one  alpha,  another  beta,  a  third  gamma, 
and,  so  on,  and  that  against  the  doors  of  each 
Sucuffriipiov,  the  letter  which  belonged  to  it  was 
written  7rufS/5i}>  fidfi/iari,  in  "  red  ink."  This  "  red 
ink,"  or  "  red  dye,"  could  not  of  course  be  called 
atramentum.  Of  the  ink  of  the  Greeks,  however, 
nothing  certain  is  known,  except  what  may  be 
gathered  from  the  passage  of  Demosthenes  abore 
referred  to,  which  will  be  noticed  again  below. 
The  rnk  of  the  Egyptians  was  evidently  of  a  very 
superior  kind,  since  its  colour  and  brightness  re- 
main to  this  day  in  some  specimens  of  papyri. 
The  initial  characters  of  the  pages  are  often  written 
in  red  ink.  Ink  among  the  Romans  is  first  found 
mentioned  in  the  passages  of  Cicero  and  Plautus 
above  referred  to.  Pliny  informs  us  how  it  was 
made.  He  says,  "  It  was  made  of  soot  in  various 
ways,  with  burnt  resin  or  pitch :  and  for  this  pur- 
pose,"  he  adds,  "  they  have  built  furnaces,  which 
do  not  allow  the  smoke  to  escape. '  The  kind  most 
commended  is  made  in  this  way  from  pine-wood: 
— It  is  mixed  with  soot  from  the  furnaces  or  baths 
(that  is,  the  hypocausts  of  the  baths)  ;  and  this 
they  use  ad  volumina  scribenda.  Some  also  make 
a  kind  of  ink  by  boiling  and  straining  the  lees  of 
wine,"  &c.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi.  5.  s.  25.)  With 
this  account  the  statements  of  Vitruvius  (vii.  10. 
p.  197,  ed.  Schneider)  in  the  main  agree.  The 
black  matter  emitted  by  the  cuttle-fish  (sepia), 
and  hence  itself  called  sepia,  was  also  used  for 
atramentum.  (Cic.  de  Nat.  Dear.  ii.  50 ;  Persius, 
Sat.  iii.  12, 13 ;  Ausonius,  iv.  76.)  Aristotle,  how- 
ever, in  treating  of  the  cuttle-fish,  does  not  refer 
to  the  use  of  the  matter  (doAos)  which  it  emits,  as 
ink.  <Aelian,  H.  A.  i.  34.)  Pliny  observes  (xxvii. 
7.  s.  28)  that  an  infusion  of  wormwood  with  ink 
preserves  a  manuscript  from  mice.     On  the  whole, 
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perhaps,  it  may  be  said  that  the  inks  of  the  an- 
cients were  more  durable  than  our  own  ;  that  they 
were  thicker  and  more  unctuous,  in  substance  and 
durability  more  resembling  the  ink  now  used  by 
printers.  An  inkstand  was  discovered  at  Hercu- 
Ianeum,  containing  ink  as  thick  as  oil,  and  still 
usable  for  writing. 

It  would  appear  also  that  this  gummy  character 
of  the  ink,  preventing  it  from  running  to  the  point 
of  the  pen,  was  as  much  complained  of  by  the  an- 
cient Romans  as  it  is  by  ourselves.  Persius  {Sat. 
iii.  12)  represents  a  foppish  writer  sitting  down  to 
compose,  but,  as  the  ideas  do  not  run  freely, — 

"  Tunc  queritur,  crassus  calamo  quod  pendeat  humor; 
Nigra  quod  infusa  vanescat  sepia  lympha." 

They  also  added  water,  as  we  do  sometimes,  to 
thin  it. 

From  a  phrase  used  by  Demosthenes,  it  would 
appear  as  if  the  colouring  ingredient  was  obtained 
by  rubbing  from  some  solid  substance  (to  fi4\av 
TpiSetv,  Dem.  de  Cor.  p.  313),  perhaps  much  as  we 
rub  Indian  ink.  It  is  probable  that  there  were 
many  ways  of  colouring  ink,  especially  of  different 
colours.  Red  ink  (made  of  minium,  vermilion) 
was  used  for  writing  the  titles  and  beginnings  of 
books  (Ovid,  Trist.  i.  1.  7),  so  also  was  ink  made 
of  rubrica,  "  red  ochre"  (Sidon.  vii.  12)  ;  and  be- 
cause the  headings  of  laws  were  written  with  rubrica, 
the  word  rubric  came  to  be  used  for  the  civil  law, 
(Quintil.  xii.  3.)  So  album,  a  white  or  whited 
table,  on  which  the  praetors'  edicts  were  written, 
was  used  in  a  similar  way.  A  person  devoting 
himself  to  album  and  rvbrica,  was  a  person  devoting 
himself  to  the  law.  [Album.]  There  was  also  a 
very  expensive  red-coloured  ink  with  which  the 
emperor  used  to  write  his  signature,  but  which  any 
one  else  was  by  an  edict  (Cod.  1.  tit.  23.  s.  6) 
forbidden  to  use,  excepting  the  sons  or  near  rela- 
tions of  the  emperor,  to  whom  the  privilege  was  ex- 
pressly granted.  But  if  the  emperor  was  under  age, 
bis  guardian  used  a  green  ink  for  writing  his  signa- 
ture. (Montfaucon,  Palaeog.  p.  3.)  On  the  banners 
of  Crassus  there  were  purple  letters  —  <poivtnh 
ypdfxfiara.  (Dion  Cass.  xl.  18.)  On  pillars  and 
monuments  letters  of  gold  and  silver,  or  letters 
covered  with  gilt  and  silver,  were  sometimes  used. 
(Cic.  Verr.  iv.  27;  Suet.  Aug.  7.)  In  writing  also 
this  was  done  at  a  later  period.  Suetonius  (Ner. 
10)  says,  that  of  the  poems  which  Nero  recited  at 
Rome  one  part  was  written  in  gold  (or  gilt)  letters 
(aureis  litteris),  and  consecrated  to  Jupiter  Capi- 
tolinus.  This  kind  of  illuminated  writing  was 
more  practised  afterwards  in  religious  compositions, 
which  were  considered  as  worthy  to  be  written 
in  letters  of  gold  (as  we  say  even  now),  and  there- 
fore were  actually  written  so.  Something  like 
what  we  call  sympathetic  ink,  which  is  invisible 
till  heat,  or  some  preparation  be  applied,  appears  to 
have  been  not  uncommon.  So  Ovid  (Art.  Am.  iii. 
637,  &c.)  advises  writing  love-letters  with  fresh 
milk,  which  would  be  unreadable,  until  the  letters 
were  sprinkled  with  coal-dust.  Ausonius  (Epist. 
xxiii.  21)  gives  the  same  direction.  Pliny  (xxvi. 
8)  suggests  that  the  milky  sap  contained  in  some 
plants  might  be  used  in  the  same  way. 

An  inkstand  (ttv^Iov,  fxz\avd6xov,  Pollux,  iv. 
1 8,  x.  59)  was  either  single  or  double.  The  double 
inkstands  were  probably  intended  to  contain  both 
black  and  red  ink,  much  in  the  modern  fashion. 
Thev  were  also  of  various  shapes,  as  for  example, 
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round  or  hexagonal.  They  had  covers  to  keep  the 
dust  from  the  ink.  The  annexed  cuts  represent 
inkstands  found  at  Pompeii.  [Calamus.]  (Cane- 
parius,  DeAtramentis  cujusque.  Generis,  Lond.  1660; 
Beckmann,  History  of  Inventions,  vol.  i.  p.  106, 
vol.  ii.  p.  266,  London,  1846;  Becker,  Charikles, 
vol.  ii.  p.  222,  &c,  Gallus,  vol.  i.  p.  166,  &c.) 

[A.  A.] 


A'TRIUM  is  used  in  a  distinctive  as  well  as 
collective  sense,  to  designate  a  particular  part  in  the 
private  houses  of  the  Romans  [Domus],  and  also 
a  class  of  public  buildings,  so  called  from  their 
general  resemblance  in  construction  to  the  atrium 
of  a  private  house.  There  is  likewise  a  distinction 
between  atrium  and  area;  the  former  being  an 
open  area  surrounded  by  a  colonnade,  whilst  the 
latter  had  no  such  ornament  attached  to  it.  The 
atrium,  moreover,  was  sometimes  a  building  by  it- 
self, resembling  in  some  respects  the  open  basilica 
[Basilica],  but  consisting  of  three  sides.  Such 
was  the  Atrium  Publicum  in  the  capitol,  which, 
Livy  informs  us,  was  struck  with  lightning,  B.  a 
214.  (Liv.  xxiv.  10.)  It  was  at  other  times  at- 
tached to  some  temple  or  other  edifice,  and  in  such 
case  consisted  of  an  open  area  and  surrounding 
portico  in  front  of  the  structure,  like  that  before 
the  church  of  St.  Peter,  in  the  Vatican.  Several 
of  these  buildings  are  mentioned  by  the  ancient 
historians,  two  of  which  were  dedicated  to  the  same 
goddess,  Libertas  ;  but  an  account  of  these  build- 
ings belongs  to  Roman  topography,  which  is  treated 
of  in  the  Dictionary  of  Geography.  [A.  R.] 

ATTICURGES  ^hrrMovpyk,  in  tlie  Attic 
style),  is  an  architectural  term,  which  only  occurs 
in  Vitruvius  (iii.  5.  §  2,  iv.  6.  §§  1.  6,  Schn. :  as 
a  common  adjective,  the  word  only  occurs  in  a 
fragment  of  Menander,  No.  628,  Meineke).  The 
word  is  evidently  used  not  to  describe  a  distinct 
order  of  architecture,  but  any  of  those  variations 
which  the  genius  of  the  Athenian  architects  made 
upon  the  established  forms.  In  the  former  pas- 
sage,  Vitruvius   applies  it  to  a  sort   of  base  of 


a  column,  which  he  describes  as  consisting  of  two 
tori  divided  by  a  scotia  or  trochilus,  with  a  fillet 
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above  and  below,  and  beneath  all  a  plinOi:  but 
in  several  of  the  best  examples  the  plinth  is 
wanting.  (For  the  exact  proportions,  see  Vitruvius.) 
This  form  of  base  seems  to  have  been  originally 
an  Athenian  simplification  of  the  Ionic  base  ;  but 
it  was  afterwards  used  in  the  other  orders,  especi- 
ally the  Corinthian  and  the  Roman  Doric  ;  and  it 
is  usually  regarded  as  being,  from  its  simple  ele- 
gance, the  most  generally  applicable  of  all  the 
bases  [Spira]. 

In  the  second  of  the  passages  above  referred  to, 
Vitruvius  applies  the  term  Atticurges  to  a  particular 
form  of  door- way,  but  it  differed  very  little  from  that 
which  he  designates  as  the  Doric :  in  fact,  though 
Vitruvius  enumerates  three  kinds  of  doorways  to 
temples,  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Attic,  we  only  find 
in  the  existing  building  two  really  distinct  forms. 
(Mauch,  die  Griech.  u.  Rom.  Bau-Ordnungen. 
p.  97.)  According  to  Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxvi.  23. 
s.  56)  square  pillars  were  called  Atticae  colum- 
nae.)  [P.  S.] 

AU'CTIO  signifies  generally  "  an  increasing,  an 
enhancement,"  and  hence  the  name  is  applied  to  a 
public  sale  of  goods,  at  which  persons  bid  against 
one  another.  The  term  audio  is  general,  and  com- 
prehends the  species  audio,  bonorum  emtio  and 
sectio.  As  a  species,  audio  signifies  a  public  sale 
of  goods  by  the  owner  or  his  agent,  or  a  sale  of 
goods  of  a  deceased  person  for  the  purpose  of  di- 
viding the  money  among  those  entitled  to  it,  which 
was  called  audio  hereditaria.  (Cic.  Pro  Caedn.  5.) 
The  sale  was  sometimes  conducted  by  an  argen- 
tarius,  or  by  a  magister  auctionis  ;  and  the  time, 
place,  and  conditions  of  sale,  were  announced 
either  by  a  public  notice  (tabula,  album,  &c),  or 
by  a  crier  (praeco). 

The  usual  phrases  to  express  the  giving  notice 
of  a  sale  are  audio7iem  proscribere,  praedicare;  and 
to  determine  on  a  sale,  audionem  constituere.  The 
purchasers  (emtores),  when  assembled,  were  some- 
times said  ad  tabulam  adesse.  The  phrases  signi- 
fying to  bid  are,  liceri,  licitari,  which  was  done 
either  by  word  of  mouth,  or  by  such  significant 
hints  as  are  known  to  all  people  who  have  attended 
an  auction.  The  property  was  said  to  be  knocked 
down  (addici)  to  the  purchaser  who  either  en- 
tered into  an  engagement  to  pay  the  money  to 
the  argentarius  or  magister,  or  it  was  sometimes  a 
condition  of  sale  that  there  should  be  no  delivery  of 
the  thing  before  payment.  (Gaius  iv.  126  ;  Actio, 
pp.  9, 10.)  An  entry  was  made  in  the  books  of  the 
argentarius  of  the  sale  and  the  money  due,  and 
credit  was  given  in  the  same  books  to  the  purchaser 
when  he  paid  the  money  (expema  peounia  lata, 
accepta  relata).  Thus  the  book  of  the  argentarius 
might  be  used  as  evidence  for  the  purchaser,  both 
of  his  having  made  a  purchase,  and  having  paid  for 
the  thing  purchased.  If  the  money  was  not  paid 
according  to  the  conditions  of  sale,  the  argentarius 
could  sue  for  it. 

The  praeco,  or  crier,  seems  to  have  acted  the  part 
of  the  modern  auctioneer,  so  far  as  calling  out  the 
biddings  (Cic.  De  Offic.  ii.  23),  and  amusing  the 
company.  Slaves,  when  sold  by  auction,  were 
placed  on  a  stone,  or  other  elevated  thing,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case  when  slaves  are  sold  in  the 
United  States  of  North  America  ;  and  hence  the 
phrase  liomo  de  lapide  emtus.  It  was  usual  to  put 
up  a  spear,  Jiasta,  in  auctions,  a  symbol  derived,  it 
is  said,  from  the  ancient  practice  of  selling  under 
a  spear  the  booty  acquired  in  war.     Hence  the 
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phrase  "  sub  hasta  vendere  "  (Cic.  De  Off.  ii.  8) 
signified  an  auction.  The  expression  "  asta  pub. 
blica  "  is  now  used  in  Italy  to  signify  an  auction: 
the  expression  is  "  vendere  all'  asta  pubblica,"  o( 
"  vendere  per  subasta."  By  the  auctio,  the  Quiri- 
tarian  ownership  in  the  thing  sold  was  trans- 
ferred  to  the  purchaser.  [Bonorum  Emtio  \ 
Sectio.]  [G.  L.] 

AUCTOR,  a  word  which  contains  the  same 
element  as  aug-eo,  and  signifies  generally  one  who 
enlarges,  confirms,  or  gives  to  a  thing  its  complete- 
ness  and  efficient  form.  The  numerous  technical 
significations  of  the  word  are  derivable  from  this 
general  notion.  As  he  who  gives  to  a  thing  that 
which  is  necessary  for  its  completeness,  may  in  this 
sense  be  viewed  as  the  chief  actor  or  doer,  the 
word  auctor  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  one  who 
originates  or  proposes  a  thing  ;  but  this  cannot  be 
viewed  as  its  primary  meaning.  Accordingly,  the 
word  auctor,  when  used  in  connection  with  lex  or 
senatus  consultum,  often  means  him  who  originates 
and  proposes,  as  appears  from  numerous  passages. 
(Liv.  vi.  36  ;  Cic.  Pro  Dom.  c.  30.)  When  a 
measure  was  approved  by  the  senate  before  it  was 
confirmed  by  the  votes  of  the  people,  the  senate 
were  said  audores  fieri,  and  this  preliminary  ap- 
proval was  called  senatus  auctoritas.  (Cic.  Brutus, 
c.  14.) 

The  expressions  "patres  auctores  fiunt,"  "pa- 
tres  auctores  facti,"  have  given  rise  to  much  dis- 
cussion. In  the  earlier  periods  of  the  Roman 
state,  the  word  "  patres  "  was  equivalent  to  "pa- 
tricii ;"  in  the  later  period,  when  the  patricians  had 
lost  all  importance  as  a  political  body,  the  term 
patres  signified  the  senate.  But  the  writers  of 
the  age  of  Cicero,  when  speaking  of  the  early 
periods,  often  used  the  word  patres,  when  they 
might  have  used  patricii,  and  thus  a  confusion 
arose  between  the  early  and  the  later  signification 
of  the  word  patres. 

The  expression  "  patres  auctores  fiunt "  means 
that  the  determinations  of  the  populus  in  the  comitia 
centuriata  were  confirmed  by  the  patricians  in  the 
comitia  curiata.  To  explain  this  fully,  as  to  the 
earliest  periods,  it  is  necessary  to  show  what  the 
lex  curiata  de  imperio  was. 

After  the  comitia  curiata  had  elected  a  king 
(creavit),  the  king  proposed  to  the  same  body  a 
lex  curiata  de  imperio.  (Cic.  De  Hep.  ii.  13, 17, 18, 
20.)  A I  Srst  it  might  appear  as  if  there  were 
two  elections,  for  the  patricians,  that  is  the  po- 
pulus, first  elected  the  king,  and  then  they  had 
to  vote  again  upon  the  imperium.  Cicero  (De  Leg. 
Agr.  ii.  11)  explains  it  thus — that  the  populus  had 
thus  an  opportunity  to  reconsider  their  vote  (re- 
prehendendi  potestas).  But  the  chief  reason  was 
that  the  imperium  was  not  conferred  by  the  bare 
election,  and  it  was  necessary  that  the  king  should 
have  the  imperium  :  consequently  there  must  be  a 
distinct  vote  upon  it.  Now  Livy  says  nothing  o( 
the  lex  curiata  in  his  first  book,  but  he  uses  the 
expression  "  patres  auctores  fierent,"  "  patres  auc- 
tores facti."  (Liv.  i.  17,  22,  32.)  In  this  sense 
the  patres  were  the  "  auctores  comitiorum,"  an  ex- 
pression analogous  to  that  in  which  a  tutor  is  said  to 
be  an  auctor  to  his  pupillus.  In  some  passages  the 
expression  "  patricii  auctores  "  is  used,  which  is  an 
additional  proof  that  in  the  expression  "  patres 
auctores,"  the  patrician  body  is  meant,  and  not  the 
senate,  as  some  have  supposed. 

Cicero,  in  the  passages  quoted,  does  not  use  the 
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expression  "  patres  auctores  fiunt,"  nor  does  Livy, 
in  the  passages  quoted,  speak  of  the  lex  curiata  de 
imperio.  But  they  speak  of  the  same  thing,  though 
they  use  different  expressions.  This  explains  why 
Dionysius  sometimes  uses  an  expression  equivalent 
to  "  patricii  auctores  fiunt,"  for  patricii  of  course 
means  the  curiae,  and  not  the  senate.  (Antiq. 
Rom.  ii.  60,  vi.  90.) 

Till  the  time  of  Servius  Tullius  there  were  only 
the  comitia  curiata,  which,  as  already  explained,  first 
elected  a  king,  and  then  by  another  vote  conferred 
the  imperium.  The  imperium,  could  only  be  con- 
ferred on  a  determinate  person.  It  was,  therefore, 
necessary  to  determine  first  who  was  to  be  the  per- 
son who  was  capable  of  receiving  the  imperium  ; 
and  thus  there  were  two  separate  votes  of  the  pa- 
tres. Servius  Tullius  established  the  comitia  cen- 
turiata, in  which  the  plebs  also  voted.  "When  his 
constitution  was  in  full  force  after  the  exile  of  the 
last  Tarquin,  the  patres  had  still  the  privilege  of 
confirming  at  the  comitia  curiata  the  vote  of  the 
comitia  centuriata,  that  is,  they  gave  to  it  the 
"  patrum  auctoritas  "  (Cic.  De  Repub.  ii.  30)  ;  or, 
in  other  words,  the  "  patres  "  were  "  auctores  facti." 
(Cic.  Pro  Plancio,  c.  3.)  That  this  was  the  prac- 
tice under  the  early  Republic,  we  see  from  Livy 
(ix.  38,  39). 

In  the  fifth  century  of  the  city  a  change  was 
made.  By  one  of  the  laws  of  the  plebeian  dic- 
tator Q.  Publilius  Philo,  it  was  enacted  (Liv.  viii. 
12)  that  in  the  case  of  leges  to  be  enacted  at  the 
comitia  centuriata,  the  patres  should  be  auctores, 
that  is,  the  curiae  should  give  their  assent  before 
the  vote  of  the  comitia  centuriata.  If  we  take 
this  literally,  the  comitia  curiata  might  still  reject 
a  proposed  law  by  refusing  their  previous  sanction ; 
and  this  might  be  so :  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
previous  sanction  became  a  matter  of  form.  By  a 
lex  Maenia  of  uncertain  date  (Cic.  Brutus^  c.  14), 
the  same  change  was  made  as  to  elections,  which 
the  Publilia  lex  had  made  as  to  the  enacting  of 
leges.  This  explains  the  passage  of  Livy  (i.  17). 
Accordingly,  after  the  passing  of  the  lex  Maenia, 
the  "  patrum  auctoritas  "  was  distinct  from  the  lex 
curiata  de  imperio,  while,  before  the  passing  of  the 
lex  Maenia,  they  were  the  same  thing.  Thus  the 
lex  Maenia  made  the  lex  curiata  de  imperio  a  mere 
form,  for  the  imperium  could  not  be  refused,  and  so 
in  the  later  Republic,  in  order  to  keep  up  a  shadow 
of  a  substance,  thirty  lictors  exhibited  the  cere- 
mony of  holding  the  curiata  comitia  ;  and  the  auc- 
toritas patrum,  which  was  the  assent  of  the  senate, 
appears  as  the  mode  in  which  the  confirmation  of 
the  people's  choice,  and  the  conferring  of  the  im- 
perium, were  both  included. 

This  explanation  which  is  founded  on  that  of 
Becker  (Handbuck  der  Rom.  Atterthumer),  and  ap- 
pears to  be  what  he  understands  by  the  phrase 
"  patres  auctores,"  is  at  least  more  consistent  with 
all  the  authorities  than  any  other  that  has  been 
proposed. 

In  the  imperial  time,  auctor  is  often  said  of  the 
emperor  (prfaceps)  who  recommended  any  thing  to 
the  senate,  and  on  which  recommendation  that 
body  passed  a  senatus-consultum.  (Gaius,  i.  30, 
80;Sueton.  Vesp.  11.) 

When  the  word  auctor  is  applied  to  him  who 
recommends,  but  does  not  originate  a  legislative 
measure,  it  is  equivalent  to  suasor.  (Cic.  Ad.  Att. 
i.  19  ;  Brutus,  c.  25,  27.)  Sometimes  both  auctor 
sad  suasor  are  used  in  the  same  sentence,  and 
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the  meaning  of  each  is  kept  distinct.  (Cic.  Off. 
iii.  30.) 

With  reference  to  dealings  between  individuals, 
auctor  has  the  sense  of  owner  (Cic.  Pro  Caecin, 
10),  and  is  defined  thus  (Dig.  50.  tit.  17.  s.  175) : 
Auctor  tneus  a  quo  jus  in  me  transit.  In  this  sense 
auctor  is  the  seller  {venditor),  as  opposed  to  the 
buyer  (emtor)  :  the  person  who  joined  the  seller  in 
a  warranty,  or  as  security,  was  called  auctor  se- 
cunduS)  as  opposed  to  the  seller  or  auctor  primus. 
(Dig.  19.  tit.  1.  s.  4,  21  ;  tit.  2.  s.  4,  51.)  The 
phrase  a  mah  auctore  emere  (Cic.  Verr.  5.  c.  22)  ; 
auctorem  laudare  (Gell.  ii  10)  will  thus  be  intel- 
ligible. The  testator,  with  respect  to  his  heir, 
might  be  called  auctor.  (Ex  Corp.  Hermogen. 
Cod.  tit.  11.) 

Consistently  with  the  meanings  of  auctor  as  al- 
ready explained,  the  notion  of  consenting,  approv- 
ing, and  giving  validity  to  a  measure  affecting  a 
person's  status  clearly  appears  in  the  following  pas- 
sage.   (Cic.  Pro  Dom.  c.  29.) 

Auctor  is  also  used  generally  to  express  any  per- 
son under  whose  authority  any  legal  act  is  done. 
In  this  sense,  it  means  a  tutor  who  is  appointed 
to  aid  or  advise  a  woman  on  account  of  the  in- 
firmity of  her  sex  (Liv.  xxxiv.  2  ;  Cic  Pro  Caecin. 
c.  25  ;  Gaius,  i.  190,  195)  :  it  is  also  applied  to  a 
tutor  whose  business  it  is  to  approve  of  certain  acts 
on  behalf  of  a  ward  (pupiUus).  (Paulus,  Dig.  26. 
tit.  8.  s.  3.) 

The  term  auctores  juris  is  equivalent  to  juris- 
periti  (Dig.  1.  tit.  2.  s.  2.  §  13  ;  Gellius,  ii.  c.  10)  : 
and  the  law  writers  or  leaders  of  particular  schools  of 
law  were  called  scliolae  auctores.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  trace  the  other  significations  of  this  word.  [G.  L.] 

AUCTORAMENTUM.     [Gladiatores.] 

AUCTO'RITAS.  The  technical  meanings  of 
this  word  correlate  with  those  of  auctor. 

The  auctoritas  senatus  was  not  a  senatus-con- 
sultum ;  it  was  a  measure,  incomplete  in  itself, 
which  received  its  completion  by  some  other  au- 
thority. 

Auctoritas,  as  applied  to  property,  is  equivalent 
to  legal  ownership,  being  a  correlation  of  auctor. 
(Cic.  Top.  c.  4  ;  Pro  Caecin.  c.  26.)  It  was  a 
provision  of  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  that 
there  could  be  no  usucapion  of  a  stolen  thing 
(Gaius,  ii.  45),  which  is  thus  expressed  by  Gellius 
in  speaking  of  the  Atinian  law  (xvii  c.  7)  :  Quod 
subreptum  erit  ejus  rei  aeterna  auctoritas  esto  ;  the 
ownership  of  the  thing  stolen  was  still  in  the  ori- 
ginal owner.  (Cic.  De  Off.  i.  c.  12  ;  Dirksen, 
UebersicM,  &c.  der  Zwolf-Tafel-Fragmente,  p.  417.) 
(As  to  the  expression  Usus  Auctoritas,  see  Usu- 

CAPIO.) 

Auctoritas  sometimes  signifies  a  warranty  oi 
collateral  security ;  and  thus  correlated  to  auctoi 
secundus.  Auctoritatis  actio  means  the  action  ot 
eviction.  (Paulus,  Sentent.  Recept.  lib.  2.  tit.  1 7.) 
The  instrumenta  auctoritatis  are  the  proofs  or  evi- 
dences of  title. 

The  auctoritas  of  the  praetor  is  sometimes  used 
to  signify  the  judicial  sanction  of  the  praetor,  oi 
his  order,  by  which  a  person,  a  tutor  for  instance, 
might  be  compelled  to  do  some  legal  act  (Gaius,  i. 
190  ;  Dig.  27.  tit.  9.  s.  5),  or,  in  other  words, 
K  auctor  fieri."  The  tutor,  with  respect  to  his 
wards  both  male  and  female  (pupilli,  pupillae),  was 
said  negoUum  gerere,  and  auctoritatem  interponere : 
the  former  phrase  is  applicable  where  the  tutor  does 
the  act  himself ;  the  latter,  where  he  gives  his  ap- 
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probation  and  confirmation  to  the  act  of  his  ward. 
Though  a  pupillua  had  not  a  capacity  to  do  any  act 
which  was  prejudicial  to  him,  he  had  a  capacity  to 
receive  or  assent  to  any  thing  which  was  for  his 
benefit,  and  in  such  case  the  auctoritas  of  the  tutor 
was  not  necessary. 

The  authority  of  decided  cases  was  called 
similiter  judicatorum  auctoritas.  The  other  mean- 
ings of  auctoritas  may  be  easily  derived  from  the 
primary  meaning  of  the  word,  and  from  the  ex- 
planations here  given.  [G.  L.] 

AUDITO'RIUM,  as  the  name  implies,  is  any 
place  for  hearing.  It  was  the  practice  among  the 
Romans  for  poets  and  others  to  read  their  composi- 
tions to  their  friends,  who  were  sometimes  called 
the  auditorium  (Plin.  Ep.  iv.  7)  ;  but  the  word 
was  also  used  to  express  any  place  in  which  any 
thing  was  heard,  and  under  the  empire  it  was 
applied  to  a  court  of  justice.  Under  the  republic 
the  place  for  all  judicial  proceedings  was  the  comi- 
tium  and  the  forum.  (Ni  pagunt  in  comitio  aut 
in  foro  ante  meridiem  causam  coniicito  quum  per- 
orant  ambo  praesentes.  Dirksen,  Uebersicht,  &c. 
p.  725.)  But  for  the  sake  of  shelter  and  conve- 
nience, it  became  the  practice  to  hold  courts  in  the 
Basilicae,  which  contained  halls,  which  were  also 
called  auditoria.  In  the  dialogue  de  Oratoribus 
(c.  39),  the  writer  observes  that'  oratory  had  lost 
much  by  cases  being  generally  heard  in  "  auditoria 
et  tabularia."  It  is  first  under  M.  Aurelius  that 
the  auditorium  principis  is  mentioned,  by  which 
we  must  understand  a  hall  or  room  in  the  imperial 
residence  ;  and  in  such  a  hall  Septimius  Severus 
and  the  later  emperors  held  their  regular  sittings 
when  they  presided  as  judges.  (Dig.  36.  tit.  1. 
s.22,  49.  tit.  9.  s.  1;  Dion  Cass.  Ixxvi.  11;  Dig.  4. 
tit.  4.  s.  18.)  The  provincial  governors  also  under 
the  empire  sometimes  sat  on  their  tribunal  as  in  the 
republic,  and  sometimes  in  the  praetorium  or  in  an 
auditorium.  Accordingly,  the  latest  jurists  use  the 
word  generally  for  any  place  in  which  justice  was 
administered.  (Dig.  1.  tit.  22.  s.  5.)  In  the  time 
of  Diocletian,  the  auditorium  had  got  the  name  of 
secretarium ;  and  in  a  constitution  of  Constantine 
(Cod.  Th.  i.  tit.  16.  s.  6),  the  two  words  seem  to 
be  used  as  equivalent,  when  he  enacts  that  both 
criminal  and  civil  cases  should  be  heard  openly 
(before  the  tribunal),  and  not  in  auditoria  or 
secretaria.  Valentinianus  and  Valens  allowed 
causes  to  be  heard  either  before  the  tribunal  or  in 
the  secretarium,  but  yet  with  open  doors.  From 
the  fifth  century,  the  secretarium  or  secretum  was 
the  regular  place  for  hearing  causes,  and  the  people 
were  excluded  by  lattice-work  (caneettae)  and 
curtains  (vela) ;  but  this  may  have  been  as  much 
for  convenience  as  for  any  other  purpose,  though  it 
appears  that  at  this  late  period  of  the  empire  there 
were  only  present  the  magistrate  and  his  officers, 
and  the  parties  to  the  cause.  Only  those  whom 
the  magistrate  invited,  or  who  had  business,  or 
persons  of  certain  rank  (honorati)  had  admission 
to  the  courts,  under  the  despotic  system  of  the  late 
empire.  (Cod.  1.  tit.  48.  s.  3  ;  Hollweg,  Handbucli 
des  Civilprozesses,  p.  216.)  [G.  L.] 

AUGUR,  AUGU'RIUM  ;  AUSPEX,  AUS- 
PI'CIUM.  Augur  or  auspeac  meant  a  diviner  by 
birds,  but  came  in  course  of  time,  like  the  Greek 
olwv6s,  to  be  applied  in  a  more  extended  sense : 
his  art  was  called  augurium  or  auspicium.  Plutarch 
relates  that  the  augures  were  originally  termed 
axspices  (Quaest.  Rom.  c.  72),  and  there  seems  no 
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reason  to  doubt  this  statement  as  Hartung  does 
(Die  Religion  der  R'dmer,  vol.  i.  p.  99),  on  the 
authority  of  Servius  (ad  Virg.  Aen.  i.  402,  iii.  20), 
The  authority  of  Plutarch  is  further  supported  by 
the  fact,  that  in  Roman  marriages  the  person  who 
represented  the  diviner  of  ancient  times,  was 
called  auspex  and  not  augur.  (Cic.  de  Div.  i.  16). 
Rubino  (Romisch.  Verfassung,  p.  45)  draws  a  dis 
tinction  between  the  meaning  of  the  words  amspa 
and  augur,  though  he  believes  that  they  were  used 
to  indicate  the  same  person,  the  former  referring 
simply  to  the  observation  of  the  signs,  and  the  latter 
to  the  interpretation  of  them.  This  view  is  cer- 
tainly supported  by  the  meaning  of  the  verbs 
auspicari  and  augurari,  and  the  same  distinction 
seems  to  prevail  between  the  words  auspicium  and 
augurium,  when  they  are  used  together  (Cic  de 
Div.  ii.  48,  de  Nat.  Dear.  ii.  3),  though  they  are 
often  applied  to  the  same  signs.  The  wordaiwpest 
was  supplanted  by  augur,  but  the  scientific  term 
for  the  observation  continued  on  the  contrary  to  be 
auspicium  and  not  augurium.  The  etymology  of 
auspesc  is  clear  enough  (from  avis,  and  the  root 
spec  or  spic),  but  that  of  augur  is  not  so  cer- 
tain. The  ancient  grammarians  derived  it  from 
avis  and  gero  (Festus,  s.  v.  augur;  Serv.  ad 
Virg.  Aen.  v.  523),  while  some  modern  writers 
suppose  the  root  to  be  aug,  signifying  w  to  see," 
and  the  same  as  the  Sanscrit  akski,  the  Latin 
oculus,  and  the  German  auge,  and  ur  to  be  a  ter- 
mination ;  the  word  would  thus  correspond  to  the 
English  seer.  Others  again  believe  the  word  to 
be  of  Etruscan  origin,  which  is  not  incompatible 
with  the  supposition,  as  we  shall  show  below,  that 
the  auspices  were  of  Latin  or  Sabine  origin,  since 
the  word  augur  may  thus  have  been  introduced 
along  with  Etruscan  rites,  and  thus  have  superseded 
the  original  term  auspesc.  There  is,  however,  no 
certainty  on  the  point ;  and,  although  the  first 
mentioned  etymology  seems  improbable,  yet  from 
the  analogy  of  au-specc  and  au-ceps,  we  are  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  former  part  of  the  word  is  of 
the  same  root  as  avis,  and  the  latter  may  be  con- 
nected with  gero,  more  especially  as  Priscian  (i.  6. 
§  36)  gives  auger  and  augeratus,  as  the  more  an- 
cient forms  of  augur  and  auguratus.  By  Greek 
writers  on  Roman  affairs,  the  augurs  are  called 
oiWo7ro'\oi,  oIo3vo(Tk6ttoi,  olwvio-Tal,  ol  eV  oluvais 
tepels.  The  augurs  formed  a  collegium  at  Rome, 
but  their  history,  functions,  and  duties  will  be  better 
explained  after  we  have  obtained  a  clear  idea  of 
what  the  auspices  were,  and  who  had  the  power 
of  taking  them. 

An  acquaintance  with  this  subject  is  one  of 
primary  importance  to  every  student  of  Roman  his- 
tory and  antiquities.  In  the  most  ancient  times, 
no  transaction  took  place,  either  of  a  private  or  a 
public  nature,  without  consulting  the  auspices,  and 
hence  we  find  the  question  asked  in  a  well-known 
passage  of  Livy  (vi.  14),  "  Auspiciis  hanc  urhem 
conditam  esse,  auspiciis  bello  ac  pace,  domo  mili* 
tiaeque  omnia  geri,  quis  est,  qui  ignoret  ? "  An 
outline  of  the  most  important  facts  connected  with 
the  auspices,  which  is  all  that  our  limits  will  allow, 
therefore,  claims  our  attentive  consideration. 

All  the  nations  of  antiquity  were  impressed  with 
the  firm  belief,  that  the  will  of  the  gods  and  future 
events  were  revealed  to  men  by  certain  signs, 
which  were  sent  by  the  gods  as  marks  of  their 
favour  to  their  sincere  worshippers.  Hence,  the 
arguments   of  the  Stoics  that  if  there  are  godli 
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they  care  for  men,  and  that  if  they  care  for  men 
they  must  send  them  signs  of  their  will  (Cic.  de 
Leg.  ii.  13),  expressed  so  completely  the  popular 
belief,  that  whoever  questioned  it,  would  have 
been  looked  upon  in  no  other  light  than  an  atheist. 
But  while  all  nations  sought  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  will  of  the  gods  by  various  modes,  which 
gave  rise  to  innumerable  kinds  of  divination,  there 
arose  in  each  separate  nation  a  sort  of  national 
belief  that  the  particular  gods,  who  watched  over 
them,  revealed  the  future  to  them  in  a  distinct  and 
peculiar  manner.  Hence,  each  people  possessed  a 
national  fiavriK-f)  or  divinatio,  which  was  supported 
by  the  laws  and  institutions  of  the  state,  and  was 
guarded  from  mixture  with  foreign  elements  by 
stringent  enactments.  Thus,  the  Romans  looked 
upon  astrology  and  the  whole  prophetic  art  of  the 
Chaldaeans  as  a  dangerous  innovation  ;  they  paid 
little  attention  to  dreams,  and  hardly  any  to  in- 
spired prophets  and  seers.  They  had  on  the  con- 
trary learnt  from  the  Etruscans  to  attach  much 
importance  to  extraordinary  appearances  in  nature 
—  Prodigiaj  in  common  with  other  neighbouring 
nations  they  endeavoured  to  learn  the  future,  espe- 
cially in  war,  by  consulting  the  entrails  of  victims; 
they  laid  great  stress  upon  favourable  or  unfavour- 
able omwffj  and  in  times  of  danger  and  difficulty 
were  accustomed  to  consult  the  Sibylline  books, 
which  they  had  received  from  the  Greeks  ;  but  the 
mode  of  divination,  which  was  peculiar  to  them, 
and  essentially  national,  consisted  in  those  signs 
included  under  the  name  of  auspicia.  The  ob- 
servation of  the  auspices  was,  according  to  the 
unanimous  testimony  of  the  ancient  writers,  more 
ancient  even  than  Rome  itself,  which  is  constantly 
represented  as  founded  under  the  sanction  of  the 
auspices,  and  the  use  of  them  is  therefore  asso- 
ciated with  the  Latins,  or  the  earliest  inhabitants 
of  the  city.  There  seems  therefore  no  reason  to 
assign  to  them  an  Etruscan  origin,  as  many  modern 
writers  are  inclined  to  do,  while  there  are  several 
facts  pointing  to  an  opposite  conclusion.  Cicero, 
who  was  himself  an  augur,  in  his  work  De  Divi- 
natione,  constantly  appeals  to  the  striking  difference 
between  the  auspicia  and  the  Etruscan  system  of 
divination ;  and,  while  he  frequently  mentions 
other  nations  which  paid  attention  to  the  flight  of 
birds  as  intimations  of  the  divine  will,  he  never 
once  mentions  this  practice  as  in  existence  among 
the  Etruscans.  (Cic.  de  Div.  i.  41,  ii.  35,  38  ;  de 
Nat.  Deor.  ii.  4.)  The  belief  that  the  flight  of 
birds  gave  some  intimation  of  the  will  of  the  gods 
seems  to  have  been  prevalent  among  many  nations 
of  antiquity,  and  was  common  to  the  Greeks,  as 
well  as  the  Romans  ;  but  it  was  only  among  the 
latter  people  that  it  was  reduced  to  a  complete 
system,  governed  by  fixed  rules,  and  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation.  In  Greece,  the 
oracles  supplanted  the  birds,  and  the  future  was 
learnt  from  Apollo  and  other  gods,  rarely  from 
Zeus,  who  possessed  very  few  oracles  in  Greece. 
The  contrary  was  the  case  at  Rome  :  it  was  from 
Jupiter  that  the  future  was  learnt,  and  the  birds1: 
were  regarded  as  his  messengers.  (Aves  irJernun- 
liae  Jovis,  Cic.  de  Divin.  ii  34  ;  Jnt&rpretes  Jovis 
optimi  maximi  publiei  augures,  Cic.  de  Leg.  ii.  8). 
It  must  be  remarked  in  general,  that  the  Roman 
auspices  were  essentially  of  a  practical  nature  ;  they 
gave  no  information  respecting  the  course  of  future 
events,  they  did  notinform  men  what  was  to  liappen, 
but  simply  taught  them  what  iiwy  were  to  do,  or  not 
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to  do ;  they  assigned  no  reason  for  the  decision  of 
Jupiter,  —  they  Bimply  announced,  yes  or  no. 

The  words  augurium  and  auspicium  came  to  be 
used  in  course  of  time  to  signify  the  observation 
of  various  kinds  of  signs.  They  were  divided  into 
five  sorts  :  ex  caelo,  ex  avibus,  ex  tripudiis,  ex  qua- 
drupedibus,  ex  diris.  Of  these,  the  last  three 
formed  no  part  of  the  ancient  auspices.  The  ob- 
servation of  signs  in  the  heavens,  such  as  light- 
ning, was  naturally  connected  with  observing  the 
heavens  in  order  to  watch  the  birds  ;  and  there- 
fore, must  in  early  times  have  formed  part  of  the 
auspices  ;  for  in  an  early  stage  of  society,  light- 
ning and  similar  phenomena  have  been  always, 
looked  upon  as  sent  by  the  gods.  A  few  wordo 
must  be  said  on  each  of  these  five  kinds  of  augury. 

1.  Ex  caelo.  This  included  the  observation  of 
the  various  kinds  of  thunder  and  lightning,  and 
was  regarded  as  the  most  important,  maximum 
auspicium.  (Serv.  ad  Virg.  Aen.  ii.  693  ;  Cic.  de 
Div.  ii.  18,  &c.  ;  Festus,  s.v.  Coelestia.)  The  in- 
terpretation of  these  phenomena  was  rather  Etrus- 
can than  Roman ;  and  the  only  point  connected 
with  them  which  deserves  mention  here,  is,  that 
whenever  it  was  reported  by  a  person  authorised 
to  take  the  auspices,  that  Jupiter  thundered  or 
lightened,  the  comitia  could  not  be  held.  (Cic  de 
Div.  ii,  14,  PHUpp.  v.  3.) 

2.  Ex  avibus.  It  was  only  a  few  birds  which 
could  give  auguries  among  the  Romans.  (Cic.  de 
Div.  ii.  34.)  They  were  divided  into  two  classes : 
Oscines,  those  which  gave  auguries  by  singing,  or 
their  voice,  and  Alites,  those  which  gave  auguries 
hy  their  flight.  (Festus,  s.  v.  Oscines).  To  the 
former  class,  belonged  the  raven  (corvus)  and  the 
crow  (comix),  the  first  of  these  giving  a  favourable 
omen  (auspicium  ratum)  when  it  appeared  on  the 
right,  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  when  it  was  seen 
on  the  left  (Plaut.  Asin.  ii.  1.  12  ;  Cic.  de  Div.  i. 
39);  likewise  the  owl  (noctua,  Festus,  s.  v.  Oscines), 
and  the  hen  (gaUina,  Cic.  de  Div.  ii.  26).  To  the 
aves  aliies  belonged  first  of  all  the  eagle  (aquila)^ 
who  is  called  pre-eminently  the  bird  of  Jupiter 
(Jovis  ales),  and  next  the  vulture  (vultur),  and 
with  these  two  the  avis  sanqualis,  also  called  ossi- 

fraga,  and  the  immussulus  or  immusculus  are  pro- 
bably also  to  be  classed.  (Comp.  Virg.  Aen.  i.  394  ; 
Liv.  i.  7,  34  ;  Festus,  s.  v.  sanqualis  ;  Plin.  H.  N. 
x.  7.)  Some  birds  were  included  both  among  the 
oscines  and  the  alites:  such  were  the  Pieus  Martins, 
and  Feronius,  and  the  Parrlia  (Plin.  H.  N.  x.  18. 
s.  20  ;  Hor.  Carm.  iii.  27.  IS  ;  Festus,  s.v.  Osci- 
num  tripudium).  These  were  the  principal  birds 
consulted  in  the  auspices.  Every  sound  and  mo- 
tion of  each  bird  had  a  different  meaning,  accord- 
ing to  the  different  circumstances,  or  times  of  the 
year  when  it  was  observed,  but  the  particulars  do 
not  deserve  further  notice  here.  When  the  birds 
favoured  an  undertaking,  they  were  said  addicere, 
admittere  or  secondare,  and  were  then  called  addic- 
Mvae,  admissivae,  secundae,  OTpraepetes:  when  un- 
favourable they  were  SB,id.abdicere^arcere,  refragarit 
&c,  and  were  then  called  adversae  or  alterae.  The 
birds  which  gave  unfavourable  omens  were  termed 
Junebres,  inhibitae^  lugubree,  malae,  &c,  and  such 
auspices  were  called  clivia  and  clamatoria. 

3.  Ex  Tripudiis.  These  auspices  were  taken 
from  the  feeding  of  chickens,  and  were  especially 
employed  on  military  expeditions.  It  was  the 
doctrine  of  the  augurs  that  any  "bird  could  give 
a  tripudium  (Cic.  de  Div.  ii.  34)  j   but  it  be- 
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came  the  practice  in  later  times  to  employ  only 
chickens  (pulli)  for  the  purpose.  They  were 
kept  in  a  cage,  under  care  of  a  person  called 
pullarius ;  and  when  the  auspices  were  to  be 
taken,  the  pullarius  opened  the  cage  and  threw 
to  the  chickens  pulse  or  a  kind  of  soft  cake.  If 
they  refused  to  come  out  or  to  eat,  or  uttered  a 
cry  (occinerent),  or  beat  their  wings,  or  flew  away, 
the  signs  were  considered  unfavourable.  (Liv.  x. 
40 ;  Val.  Max.  i.  4.  §  3.)  On  the  contrary,  if 
they  ate  greedily,  so  that  something  fell  from  their 
mouth  and  struck  the  earth,  it  was  called  tripu- 
dium soUstimum  {tripudium  quasi  terripavium, 
solistimum,  from  solum,  according  to  the  ancient 
writers,  Cic.  de  Div.  ii.  34),  and  was  held  a 
favourable  sign.  Two  other  kinds  of  tripudia  are 
mentioned  by  Festus,  the  tripudium  oscinum,  from 
the  cry  of  birds,  and  sonivium,  from  the  sound  of 
the  pulse  falling  to  the  ground :  in  what  respects 
the  latter,  differed  from  the  tripudium  solistimum, 
we  are  not  informed.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  vi.  6  j  see 
also  Festus,  s.  w.  puis,  tripudium,  oscinum  tripu- 
dium.') 

4.  Ex  quadrupedibus.  Auguries  could  also  be 
taken  from  four-footed  animals  ;  but  these  formed 
no  part  of  the  original  science  of  the  augurs,  and 
were  never  employed  by  them  in  taking  auspices 
on  behalf  of  the  state,  or  in  the  exercise  of  their 
art  properly  so  called.  They  must  be  looked  upon 
simply  as  a  mode  of  private  divination,  which  was 
naturally  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  augurs, 
and  seems  by  them  to  have  been  reduced  to  a 
kind  of  system.  Thus,  we  are  told  that  when  a 
fox,  a  wolf,  a  horse,  a  dog,  or  any  other  kind  of 
quadruped  ran  across  a  person's  path  or  appeared  in 
an  unusual  place,  it  formed  an  augury.  (See  e.g. 
Hor.  Carm.  iii.  27.)  Tliejvge  auspicium  belonged 
to  this  class  of  auguries.  (Cic.  de  Div.  ii.  36 ;  Fest 
s.v.juges  auspicium  ;  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Aen.  iii.  537.) 

5.  Ex  diris,  sc.  signis.  Under  this  head  was 
included  every  kind  of  augury,  which  does  not  fall 
under  any  of  the  four  classes  mentioned  above, 
such  as  sneezing,  stumbling,  and  other  accidental 
things.  (Comp.Serv.ad  Virg.  Aen.  iv.  453.)  There 
was  an  important  augury  of  this  kind  connected 
with  the  army,  which  was  called  ex  acuminibus, 
that  is,  the  flames  appearing  at  the  points  of  spears 
or  other  weapons.  (Cic.  de  Div.  ii.  36,  de  Nat. 
Dear.  ii.  3  ;  Dionys.  v.  46.) 

The  ordinary  manner  of  taking  the  auspices, 
properly  so  called  (i.  e.  ex  caelo  and  ex  avibus),  was 
as  follows  :  The  person  who  was  to  take  them  first 
marked  out  with  a  wand  (lituus)  a  division  in 
the  heavens  called  templum  or  tescum,  within 
which  he  intended  to  make  his  observations.  The 
station  where  he  was  to  take  the  auspices  was 
also  separated  by  a  solemn  formula  from  the  rest 
of  the  land,  and  was  likewise  called  templum  or 
tescum.  He  then  proceeded  to  pitch  a  tent  in  it 
(tabernaculum  capere),  and  this  tent  again  was 
also  called  templum,  or,  more  accurately,  templum 
minus.  [Templum.]  Within  the  walls  of  Rome, 
or,  more  properly  speaking,  within  the  pomoerium, 
there  was  no  occasion  to  select  a  spot  and  pitch  a 
tent  on  it,  as  there  was  a  place  on  the  Arx  on  the 
summit  of  the  Capitoline  hill,  called  Auguraculum^ 
which  had  been  consecrated  once  for  all  for  this 
purpose.  (Festus,  s.  v.  Auguraculum  ;  comp.  Liv. 
i.  18,  iv.  18  ;  Cic.  de  Off.  iii.  16.)  In  like  manner 
there  was  in  every  Roman  camp  a  place  called 
augurale  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  13,  xv.  30),  which  an- 
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swered  the  same  purpose  ;  but  on  all  other  occa- 
sions a  place  had  to  be  consecrated,  and  a  tent  to 
be  pitched,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Campus  Mar- 
tius,  when  the  comitia  centuriata  were  to  be  held. 
The  person  who  was  then  taking  the  auspices 
waited  for  the  favourable  signs  to  appear  ;  but  it 
was  necessary  during  this  time  that  there  should 
be  no  interruption  of  any  kind  whatsoever  (silen- 
iium),  and  hence  the  word  sUentium  was  used  in 
a  more  extended  sense  to  signify  the  absence  of 
every  thing  that  was  faulty.  Every  thing,  on  the 
contrary,  that  rendered  the  auspices  invalid  was 
called  vitium  (Cic.  de  Div.  ii.  34  ;  Festus,  s.  v.  si- 
lentio  surgere)  ;  and  hence  we  constantly  read  in 
Livy  and  other  writers  of  vitio  magistratus  creati, 
vitio  lex  lata,  &c.  The  watching  for  the  auspices 
was  called  spectio  or  servare  de  coelo,  the  declara- 
tion of  what  was  observed  nuntiatio,  or,  if  they 
were  unfavourable,  obnuntiatio.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  person  who  took  the  auspices  seems  usually  to 
have  said  alio  die,  by  which  the  business  in  hand, 
whether  the  holding  of  the  comitia  or  any  thing 
else,  was  entirely  stopped.  (Cic.  de  Leg.  ii.  12.) 

Having  explained  what  the  auspices  were  and 
how  they  were  taken,  we  have  now  to  determine 
who  had  the  power  of  taking  them.  In  the  first 
place  it  is  certain  that  in  ancient  times  no  one  hut 
a  patrician  could  take  the  auspices,  and  that  a 
plebeian  had  no  power  of  doing  so.  The  gods  oi 
the  Roman  state  were  the  gods  of  the  patricians 
alone,  and  it  was  consequently  regarded  as  an  act 
of  profanation  for  any  plebeian  to  attempt  to  in- 
terpret the  will  of  these  gods.  Hence  the  posses- 
sion of  the  auspices  (habere  auspicia)  is  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  prerogatives  of  the  patricians 
they  are  said  to  be  penes  patrum,  and  are  called 
auspicia  patrum.  (Liv.  vi.  41,  x.  8  *,  comp.  iv.  6.) 
It  would  further  appear  that  every  patrician  might 
take  the  auspices  ;  but  here  a  distinction  is  to  be 
observed.  It  has  already  been  remarked  that  in  the 
most  ancient  times  no  transaction,  whether  private 
or  public,  was  performed  without  consulting  the 
auspices  (nisi  auspicato,  Cic.  de  Div.  i.  16  ;  Val. 
Max.  ii.  1.  §  1)  ;  and  hence  arose  the  distinction  oi 
auspicia  privata  and  auspicia  publica.  One  of  the 
most  frequent  occasions  on  which  the  auspicia 
privata  were  taken,  was  in  case  of  a  marriage 
(Cic,  Val.  Max.  II.  cc.)  ;  and  hence  after  private 
auspices  had  become  entirely  disused,  the  Romans, 
in  accordance  with  their  usual  love  of  preserving 
ancient  forms,  were  accustomed  in  later  times  to 
employ  auspices  in  marriages,  who,  however,  acted 
only  as  friends  of  the  bridegroom,  to  witness  the 
payment  of  the  dowry  and  to  superintend  the 
various  rites  of  the  marriage.  (Plaut.  Cos.  prol. 
85  ;  Suet.  Claud.  26  ;  Tac.  Ann.  xi.  27.)  The 
employment  of  the  auspices  at  marriages  was  one 
great  argument  used  by  the  patricians  against 
connvbium  between  themselves  and  the  plebeians, 
as  it  would  occasion,  they  urged,  perturbationem 
auspiciorum  publicorum  privatorumque.  (Liv.  iv. 
2.)  The  possession  of  these  private  auspicia  is 
expressed  in  another  passage  of  Livy  by  privatim 
auspicia  habere.  (Liv.  vi.  41.)  In  taking  these 
private  auspices,  it  would  appear  that  any  patrician 


*  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  by 
patres  in  these  passages  the  whole  body  of  the 
patricians  is  meant,  and  not  the  senators,  ai 
Rubino  asserts.  (Comp.  Becker,  Rom  AUerth.  vol 
ii.  part  i.  p.  304,  &c.) 
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was  employed,  who  knew  how  to  form  templet  and 
was  acquainted  with  the  art  of  augury,  and  waa 
therefore  called  auspex  or  augur :  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  necessary  nor  usual  in  such 
cases  to  have  recourse  to  the  public  augurs,  the 
members  of  the  collegium,  who  are  therefore 
frequently  called  augures  publici,  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  private  augurs.  (Cic.  de  Leg.  ii.  8, 
ad  Fam.  vi.  6  ;  Festus,  s.  v.  quinque  genera.)  The 
case,  however,  was  very  different  with  respect  to 
the  auspicia  publica,  generally  called  auspicia 
simply,  or  those  which  concerned  the  state.  The 
latter  could  only  be  taken  by  the  persons  who  re- 
presented the  state,  and  who  acted  as  mediators 
between  the  gods  and  the  state  ;  for  though  all 
the  patricians  were  eligible  for  taking  the  auspices, 
yet  it  was  only  the  magistrates  who  were  in  actual 
possession  of  them.  As  long  as  there  were  any 
patrician  magistrates,  the  auspices  were  exclusively 
in  their  hands ;  on  their  entrance  upon  office,  they 
received  the  auspices  (accipiebant  auspicia,  Cic.  de 
£>iv.  ii.  36) ;  while  their  office  lasted,  they  were 
in  possession  of  them  (Jiabebant  or  erant  eorum 
auspicia,  Gell.  xiii.  15)  ;  and  at  the  expiration  of 
their  office,  they  laid  them  down  (ponebant  or  de- 
ponebant  auspicia^  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  ii.  3).  In 
case,  however,  there  was  no  patrician  magistrate, 
the  auspices  became  vested  in  the  whole  body  of 
the  patricians,  which  was  expressed  by  the  words 
auspicia  ad  patres  redeunt.  (Cic.  Brut.  5.)  This 
happened  in  the  kingly  period  on  the  demise  of  a 
king,  and  the  patricians  then  chose  an  interrex, 
who  was  therefore  invested  by  them  with  the 
right  of  taking  the  auspices,  and  was  thus  enabled 
to  mediate  between  the  gods  and  the  state  in  the 
election  of  a  new  king.  In  like  manner  in  the 
republican  period,  when  it  was  believed  that  there 
had  been  something  faulty  (viiium)  in  the  auspices 
in  the  election  of  the  consuls,  and  they  were 
obliged  in  consequence  to  resign  their  office,  the 
auspices  returned  to  the  whole  body  of  the  pa- 
tricians, who  had  recourse  to  an  interregnum  for 
the  renewal  of  the  auspices,  and  for  handing  them 
over  in  a  perfect  state  to  the  new  magistrates : 
hence  we  find  the  expressions  repetere  de  integro 
auspicia  and  renovare  per  interregnum  auspicia. 
(Liv.  v.  17,  31,  vi.  1.) 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  has  been  said  that 
the  Roman  state  was  a  species  of  theocracy,  that 
the  gods  were  its  rulers,  and  that  it  was  by  means 
of  the  auspices  that  they  intimated  their  will  to  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  that  is,  the  magis- 
trates. It  follows  from  this,  as  has  been  already 
remarked,  that  no  public  act  could  be  performed 
without  consulting  the  auspices,  no  election  could 
be  held,  no  law  passed,  no  war  waged  ;  for  a  ne- 
glect of  the  auspices  would  have  been  equivalent  to 
a  declaration  that  the  gods  had  ceased  to  rule  the 
Roman  state. 

There  still  remain  three  points  in  connection  with 
the  auspices  which  require  notice:- — 1.  The  rela- 
tion of  the  magistrates  to  the  augurs  in  taking  the 
auspices.  2.  The  manner  in  which  the  magistrates 
received  the  auspices.  3.  The  relation  of  the  dif- 
ferent magistrates  to  one  another  with  respect  to 
the  auspices.  We  can  only  make  a  few  brief  re- 
marks upon  each  of  these  important  matters,  and 
must  refer  our  readers  for  fuller  information  to  the 
masterly  discussion  of  Rubino  (R'6m.  Verfassung, 
p.  48,  &c),  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  a  great 
part  of  the  present  article. 
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1.  The  distinction  between  the  duties  of  the 
magistrates  and  the  augurs  in  taking  the  auspices 
is  one  of  the  most  difficult  points  connected  with 
this  subject,  but  perhaps  a  satisfactory  solution  of 
these  difficulties  may  be  found  by  taking  an  his- 
torical view  of  the  question.  "We  are  told  not  only 
that  the  kings  were  in  possession  of  the  auspices, 
but  that  they  themselves  were  acquainted  with 
the  art  and  practised  it.  Romulus  is  represented 
to  have  been  the  best  of  augurs,  and  from  him  ali 
succeeding  augurs  received  the  chief  mark  of  their 
office,  the  lituus,  with  which  that  king  exercised 
his  calling.  (Cic.  deDiv.  i.  2,  ii.  17  ;  Liv.  i.  10.) 
He  is  further  stated  to  have  appointed  three  augurs, 
but  only  as  his  assistants  in  taking  the  auspices, 
a  fact  which  is  important  to  bear  in  mind.  (Cic. 
de  Rep.  ii.  9.)  Their  dignity  gradually  increased 
in  consequence  of  their  being  employed  at  the 
inauguration  of  the  kings,  and  also  in  consequence 
of  their  becoming  the  preservers  and  depositaries 
of  the  science  of  augury.  Formed  into  a  collegium, 
they  handed  down  to  their  successors  the  various 
rules  of  the  science,  while  the  kings,  and  subse- 
quently the  magistrates  of  the  republic,  were  liable 
to  change.  Their  duties  thus  became  twofold,  to 
assist  the  magistrates  in  taking  the  auspices,  and 
to  preserve  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  art.  They 
were  not  in  possession  of  the  auspices  themselves, 
though  they  understood  them  better  than  the  ma- 
gistrates ;  the  lightning  and  the  birds  were  not 
sent  to  them  but  to  the  magistrates  ;  they  dis- 
charged no  independent  functions  either  political 
or  ecclesiastical,  and  are  therefore  described  by 
Cicero  as  privati.  {De  Divin.  i.  40.)  As  the 
augurs  were  therefore  merely  the  assistants  of  the 
magistrates,  they  could  not  take  the  auspices 
without  the  latter,  though  the  magistrates  on  the 
contrary  could  dispense  with  their  assistance,  as 
must  frequently  have  happened  in  the  appointment 
of  a  dictator  by  the  consul  on  military  expeditions 
at  a  distance  from  the  city.  At  the  same  time  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  as  the  augurs  ivere 
the  interpreters  of  the  science,  they  possessed  the 
right  of  declaring  whether  the  auspices  were  valid 
or  invalid,  and  that  too  whether  they  were. present 
or  not  at  the  time  of  taking  them  ;  and  whoever 
questioned  their  decision  was  liable  to  severe 
punishment.  (Cic.  de  Leg.  ii.  8.)  They  thus  pos- 
sessed in  reality  a  veto  upon  every  important  public 
transaction.  It  was  this  power  which  made  the 
office  an  object  of  ambition  to  the  most  distin- 
guished men  at  Rome,  and  which  led  Cicero,  him- 
self an  augur,  to  describe  it  as  the  highest  dignity 
in  the  state  {de  Leg.  ii.  12).  The  augurs  frequently 
employed  this  power  as  a  political  engine  to  vitiate 
the  election  of  such  parties  as  were  unfavourable 
to  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  patricians.  (Liv. 
vi.  27,  viii.  23.) 

But  although  the  augurs  could  declare  that  there 
was  some  fault  in  the  auspices,  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  could  not,  in  favour  of  their  office,  de- 
clare that  any  unfavourable  sign  had  appeared  to 
them,  since  it  waa  not  to  them  that  the  auspices 
were  sent.  Thus  we  are  told  that  the  augurs  did 
not  possess  the  spectio,  that  is,  the  right  of  taking 
the  state-auspices.  This  spectio,  of  which  we  have 
already  briefly  spoken,  was  of  two  kinds,  one 
more  extensive  and  the  other  more  limited.  In 
the  one  case  the  person,  who  exercised  it,  could 
put  a  stop  to  the  proceedings  of  any  other  magis- 
trate by  his  obnuntiatio :  this  was  called  specHo  H 
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nuntiatio  (perhaps  also  spectio  cum  nuntiatione),  and 
belonged  only  to  the  highest  magistrates,  the  con- 
suls, dictators,  interreges,  and,  with  some  modifica- 
tions, to  the  praetors.  In  the  other  case,  the  person 
who  took  the  causes  only  exercised  the  spectio  in 
reference  to  the  duties  of  his  own  office,  and  could 
not  interfere  with  any  other  magistrate :  this  was 
called  spectio  sine  nuntiatione,  and  belonged  to  the 
other  magistrates,  the  censors,  aediles,  and  quaes- 
tors. Now  as  the  augurs  did  not  possess  the 
auspices,  they  consequently  could  not  possess  the 
spectio  {habere  spectionem) ;  hut  as  the  augurs  were 
constantly  employed  by  the  magistrates  to  take  the 
auspices,  they  exercised  the  spectio,  though  they 
did  not  possess  it  in  virtue  of  their  office.  When 
they  were  employed  by  the  magistrates  in  taking 
the  auspices,  they  possessed  the  right  of  the  nun- 
tiatio,  and  thus  had  the  power,  by  the  declaration 
of  unfavourable  signs  (pbnuntiatio),  to  put  a  stop 
to  all  important  public  transactions  (Cic.  de  Leg. 
ii.  12).  In  this  way  we  are  able  to  understand 
the  assertion  of  Cicero  (Philipp.  ii.  32),  that  the 
augurs  possessed  the  nuntiatio,  the  consuls  and  the 
other  (higher)  magistrates  both  the  spectio  and 
nu7itiatio ;  though  it  must,  at  the  same  time,  be 
borne  in  mind  that  this  right  of  nuntiatio  only  be- 
longed to  them  in  consequence  of  their  being  em- 
ployed by  the  magistrates.  (Respecting  the  passage 
of  Festus,  s.  v.  spectio,  which  seems  to  teach  a  dif- 
ferent doctrine,  see  Rubino,  p.  58.) 

2.  As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  magistrates 
received  the  auspices,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose, 
as  many  modern  writers  have  done,  that  they  were 
conferred  upon  them  in  any  special  manner.  It 
was  the  act  of  their  election  which  made  them  the 
recipients  of  the  auspices,  since  the  comitia,  in 
which  they  were  appointed  to  their  office,  were 
held  auspicato,  and  consequently  their  appointment 
was  regarded  as  ratified  by  the  gods.  The  auspices, 
therefore,  passed  immediately  into  their  hands 
upon  the  abdication  of  their  predecessors  in  office. 
There  are  two  circumstances  which  have  given 
rise  to  the  opinion  that  the  magistrates  received 
the  auspices  by  some  special  act.  The  first  is,  that 
the  new  magistrate,  immediately  after  the  midnight 
on  which  his  office  began,  was  accustomed  to  observe 
the  heavens  in  order  to  obtain  a  happy  sign  for 
the  commencement  of  his  duties  (Dionys.  ii.  6). 
But  he  did  not  do  this  in  order  to  obtain  the 
auspices  ;  he  already  possessed  them,  and  it  was 
in  virtue  of  his  possession  of  them,  that  he  was  able 
to  observe  the  heavens.  The  second  circumstance 
to  which  we  have  been  alluding,  was  the  inaugu- 
ratio  of  the  kings  on  the  Arx  after  their  election 
in  the  comitia  (Liv.  i.  18).  But  this  inauguration 
had  reference  simply  to  the  priestly  office  of  the 
king,  and,  therefore,  did  not  take  place  in  the  case 
of  the  republican  magistrates,  though  it  continued 
in  use  in  the  appointment  of  the  rex  sacrorum  and 
the  other  priests. 

3.  The  auspices  belonging  to  the  different  magis- 
trates were  divided  into  two  classes,  called  auspicia 
maxima  or  majora  and  minora.  The  former,  which 
belonged  originally  to  the  kings,  passed  over  to  the 
consuls  on  the  institution  of  the  republic,  and  like- 
wise to  the  extraordinary  magistrates,  the  dictators, 
interreges,  and  consular  tribunes.  When  the  con- 
suls were  deprived  in  course  of  time  of  part  of  their 
duties,  and  separate  magistrates  were  created  to 
discharge  them,  they  naturally  received  the  auspi- 
cia majora  also :  this  was  the  case  with  the  cen- 
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sors  and  praetors.  The  quaestors  and  the  curale 
aediles,  on  the  contrary,  had  only  the  auspicia 
minora,  because  they  received  them  from  the  con- 
suls and  praetors  of  the  year,  and  their  auspices, 
were  derived  from  the  majora  of  the  higher  ma- 
gistrates.     (Messalla,  ap.  Gell.  xiii.  IS.) 

It  remains  to  trace  the  history  of  the  college  of 
augurs.  We  have  already  seen  that  it  was  a  com- 
mon opinion  in  antiquity  that  the  augurship  owed 
its  origin  to  the  first  king  of  Rome,  and  it  is  ac- 
cordingly stated,  that  a  college  of  three  augurs  was 
appointed  by  Romulus,  answering  to  the  number 
of  the  early  tribes,  the  Ramnes,  Tities,  and  Lu- 
cerenses.  This  is  the  account  of  Cicero  (de  Rep. 
ii.  9),  who  supposed  Numa  to  have  added  two 
more  (ii.  14),  without,  however,  stating  in  what 
way  these  latter  corresponded  to  the  tribes.  On 
the  other  side  stand  different  statements  of  Livy, 
first,  one  (iv.  4)  which  is  probably  an  error,  in 
which  the  first  institution  of  augurs  is  attributed 
to  Numa,  seemingly  on  the  theory  that  all  the 
Roman  religion  was  derived  from  the  second  king: 
secondly,  a  statement  of  far  more  importance  (x.  6), 
that  at  the  passing  of  the  Ogulnian  law  the  augurs 
were  but  four  in  number,  which  Livy  himself,  who 
recognised  the  principle  of  the  number  of  augurs 
corresponding  to  that  of  the  tribes,  supposes  to 
have  been  accidental.  This  is  improbable,  as 
Niebuhr  has  shown  (Hist,  of  Rome,  vol.  iii.  p. 
352),  who  thinks  the  third  tribe  was  excluded 
from  the  college  of  augurs,  and  that  the  four, 
therefore,  represented  the  Ramnes  and  Tities  only. 
It  is  hard  to  suppose,  however,  that  this  supe- 
riority of  the  Ramnes  and  Tities  over  the  third 
tribe  could  have  continued  down  to  the  time  of 
the  Ogulnian  law  (b.  c.  300) :  moreover,  as  two 
augurs  apiece  were  appointed  from  each  of  the  two 
first  tribes,  and  the  remaining  five  from  the  plebs, 
it  does  not  appear  how  the  Luceres  could  ever  have 
obtained  the  privilege.  A  different  mode  of  re- 
conciling the  contradictory  numbers  four  and  three 
is  sought  for  in  another  statement  of  Cicero  (de 
Div.  i.  40),  that  the  kings  were  augurs,  so  that 
after  their  expulsion  another  augur  may  have  been 
added  instead  of  them  to  the  original  number 
which  represented  the  tribes.  Probably  this  is 
one  of  the  many  cases  in  early  Roman  history  in 
which  the  only  conclusion  we  can  come  to  is,  that 
the  theory  of  what  ought  to  have  been  according 
to  antiquarians  of  a  later  age  differed  from  what 
actually  was  according  to  the  earliest  accounts  to 
which  Livy  had  recourse. 

The  Ogulnian  law  (b.c.  300),  which  increased 
the  number  of  pontiffs  to  eight,  by  the  addition  of 
four  plebeians,  and  that  of  the  augurs  to  nine  by 
the  addition  of  five  plebeians,  may  be  considered  a 
sort  of  aeia  in  Roman  history.  The  religious  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  orders  which  had  been  so 
often  insisted  upon  was  now  at  an  end,  and  it  was 
no  longer  possible  to  use  the  auspices  as  a  political 
instrument  against  the  plebeians.  The  number  of 
nine  augurs  which  this  law  fixed,  lasted  down  t» 
the  dictatorship  of  Sylla,  who  increased  them  to 
fifteen,  a  multiple  of  the  original  three,  probably 
with  a  reference  to  the  early  tribes.  (Liv.  Spit 
89.)  A  sixteenth  number  was  added  by  Julias 
Caesar  after  his  return  from  Egypt  (Dion  Cass, 
xlii.  5J.)  ^ 

The  members  of  the  college  of  augurs  possessed 
self-election  (cooptati).  At  first  they  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  king,  but  as  the  king  himself  was 
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an  augur,  their  appointment  by  him  was  not  con- 
sidered contrary  to  this  principle.  {Romulus  eoop- 
tavit  augures,  de  Rep.  ii.  9.)  They  retained  the 
right  of  co-optation  until  B.C.  103,  the  year  of 
the  Domitian  law.  By  this  law  it  was  enacted 
that  vacancies  in  the  priestly  colleges  should  he 
filled  up  by  the  votes  of  a  minority  of  the  tribes, 
i.  e.  seventeen  out  of  thirty-five  chosen  by  lot. 
(Cic  de  Leg.  Aqr.  ii.  7  ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  12  ;  Suet. 
Ner.  2.)  The  Domitian  law  was  repealed  by 
Sulla  B.C.  81  (Pseudo-Ascon.  in  Cic.  Div.  p.  102, 
ed.  Orelli),  but  again  restored  b.  c.  63,  during  the 
consulship  of  Cicero,  by  the  tribune  T.  Annius 
Labienus,  with  the  support  of  Caesar  (Dion  Cass, 
xxxvii.  37).  It  was  a  second  time  abrogated  by 
Antony  B.  c.  44  (Dion  Cass.  xliv.  S3)  ;  whether 
again  restored  by  Hirtius  and  Pansa  in  their 
general  annulment  of  the  acts  of  Antony,  seems 
uncertain.  The  emperors  possessed  the  right  of 
electing  augurs  at  pleasure. 

The  augurs  were  elected  for  life,  and  even  if 
capitally  convicted,  never  lost  their  sacred  charac- 
ter. (Plin.  Ep.  iv.  8.)  When  a  vacancy  occurred, 
the  candidate  was  nominated  by  two  of  the  elder 
members  of  the  college  (Cic.  Phil.  ii.  2),  the  electors 
were  sworn,  and  the  new  member  was  then  so- 
lemnly inaugurated.  (Cic.  Brut.  1.)  On  such 
occasion  there  was  always  a  splendid  banquet  given, 
at  which  all  the  augurs  were  expected  to  be  present. 
(Cic.  ad  Fam.  vii.  26,  ad  Att.  xii.  13,  14,  15.) 
The  only  distinction  in  the  college  was  one  of  age ; 
an  elder  augur  always  voted  before  a  younger,  even 
if  the  latter  filled  one  of  the  higher  offices  in  the 
state.  (Cic.  de  Sen.  18.)  The  head  of  the  college 
was  called  magister  collegii.  It  was  expected  that 
all  the  augurs  should  live  on  friendly  terms  with 
one  another,  and  it  was  a  rule  that  no  one  was 
to  be  elected  to  the  office,  who  was  known  to  be  an 
enemy  to  any  of  the  college.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  iii.  10.) 
,.  The  augur,  who  had  inaugurated  a  younger  member, 
was  always  to  be  regarded  by  the  latter  in  the  light 
of  a  parent  (in  parentis  eum  loco  colere,  Cic. 
Brut.  1). 

As  insignia  of  their  office  the  augurs  wore  the 
(room,  or  public  dress  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  vii.  612), 
and  carried  in  their  hand  the  lituus  or  curved  wand. 
[Lituus.]  On  the  coins  of  the  Romans,  who 
filled  the  office  of  augur,  we  constantly  find  the 
lituus,  and  along  with  it,  not  unfrequently,  the 
capis,  an  earthen  vessel  which  was  used  by  them 
in  sacrifices.  (Liv.  x.  7  ;  Varr.  L.L.  v.  121,  ed. 
Muller.)  Both  of  these  instruments  are  seen  in 
the  annexed  coin  of  Lentulus. 
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The  science  of  the  augurs  was  called  jus  augurum 
and  jus  augurium,  and  was  preserved  in  books 
Qibri  augurales),  which  are  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  ancient  writers.  The  expression  for  con- 
sulting the  augurs  was  referre  ad  augures,  and 
their  answers  were  called  decreta  or  responsa  augu- 
rum. The  science  of  augury  had  greatly  declined 
in  the  time  of  Cicero  ;  and  although  he  frequently 
deplores  its  neglect  in  his  De  Divinatione,  yet  neither 


he  nor  any  of  the  educated  classes  appears  to  have 
had  any  faith  in  it.  What  a  farce  it  had  become 
a  few  years  later  is  evident  from  the  statement  of 
Dionysius  (ii.  6),  who  informs  us  that  a  new 
magistrate,  who  took  the  auspices  upon  the  first 
day  of  his  office,  was  accustomed  to  have  an  augui 
on  his  side,  who  told  him  that  lightning  had  ap- 
peared on  his  left,  which  was  regarded  as  a  good 
omen,  and  although  nothing  of  the  kind  had 
happened,  this  declaration  was  considered  suffi- 
cient. (Mascov,  De  Jure  Auspicii  apud  Jiomanos, 
Lips.  1721  ;  Werther,  De  Auguriis  Romanis, 
Lemgo,  1835  ;  Creuzer,  Symbolih,  vol.  ii.  p.  935, 
&c.  ;  Muller,  Etruslcer,  vol.  ii.  p.  110,  &c.  ;  Har- 
tung,  Die  Religion  der  Romer,  vol.  i.  p.  98,  &c.  ; 
Gottling,  Geschichte  der  Rom.  Slaatsverf.  p.  1 98,  &c. ; 
Becker,  Rom.  Alterth.  vol.  ii.  part  i.  p.  304  ;  but 
above  all  Rubino,  Rom.  Verfassung,  p.  34,  &c.) 
AUGURA'CULUM.  [Augur,  p.  176,  a.] 
AUGURA'LE.  [Augur,  p.  176,  a.] 
AUGUSTA'LES  (sc.  ludi,  also  called  Augus- 
talia, sc.  certamina,  ludicra,  and  by  the  Greek 
writers  and  in  Greek  inscriptions,  %4Saffra,  2e- 
gatn/ia,  Avyov<rrdMd),  were  games  celebrated  in 
honour  of  Augustus,  at  Rome  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  Roman  empire.  After  the  battle  of  Actium, 
a  quinquennial  festival  (iraviryvpis  irei/reTypls) 
was  instituted  ;  and  the  birthday  (yw4d\ia)  of 
Augustus,  as  well  as  that  on  which  the  victory  was 
announced  at  Rome,  were  regarded  as  festival  days. 
(Dion  Cass.  Ii.  19.)  In  the  provinces,  also,  in 
addition  to  temples  and  altars,  quinquennial  games 
were  instituted  in  almost  every  town.  (Suet.  Aug. 
59.)  The  Roman  equites  were  accustomed  of  their 
own  accord  to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  Augustus 
in  every  alternate  year  (Suet.  Aug.  57)  ;  and  the 
praetors,  before  any  decree  had  been  passed  for  the 
purpose,  were  also  in  the  habit  of  exhibiting  games 
every  year  in  honour  of  Augustus.  (Dion  Cass, 
liv.  26, '  30).  It  was  not,  however,  till  B.  c.  1 1,  that 
the  festival  on  the  birth-day  of  Augustus  was  for- 
mally established  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  (Dion 
Cass.  liv.  34),  and  it  is  this  festival  which  is 
usually  meant  when  the  Augustales  or  Augustalia 
are  mentioned.  It  was  celebrated  iv.  Id.  Octobr. 
At  the  death  of  Augustus,  this  festival  assumed  a 
more  solemn  character,  was  added  to  the  Fasti, 
and  celebrated  to  his  honour  as  a  god,  (Tac.  Ann. 
i.  13  ;  Dion  Cass.  Ivi.  46.)  Hence,  Tacitus  speaks 
of  it  as  first  established  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius 
(Ann.  i.  54.)  It  was  henceforth  exhibited  annually 
in  the  circus,  at  first  by  the  tribunes  of  the  plebs, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  but 
afterwards  by  the  praetor  peregrinus.  (Tacit.  Ann. 
i.  15  ;  Dion  Cass.  Ivi.  46.)  These  games  con- 
tinued to  be  exhibited  in  the  time  of  Dion  Cassius, 
that  is,  about  A.  d.  230  (liv.  34). 

The  augustales,  or  augustalia,  at  Neapolis 
(Naples),  were  celebrated  with  great  splendour. 
They  were  instituted  in  the  lifetime  of  Augustus 
(Suet.  Aug.  98),  and  were  celebrated  every  five 
years.  According  to  Strabo  (v.  p.  246),  who 
speaks  of  these  games  without  mentioning  their 
name,  they  rivalled  the  most  magnificent  of  the 
Grecian  festivals.  They  consisted  of  gymnastic 
and  musical  contests,  and  lasted  for  several  days. 
At  these  games  the  Emperor  Claudius  brought 
forward  a  Greek  comedy,  and  received  the  prize. 
(Suet.  Claud.  1 1  ;  compare  Dion  Cass.  lx.  6.) 

Augustalia  (2ega<TTot)  were   also  celebrated  at 
Alexandria,   as   appears   from    an    inscription   in 
n  2 
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(initer  (316.  2)  ;  and  in  this  city  there  was  a  mag- 
nificent temple  to  Augustus  (SeSao-reioy,  Augus- 
tale).  We  find  mention  of  augustalia  in  numerous 
other  places,  as  Pergamus,  Nicomedia,  &c. 

AUGUSTA'LES,  the  name  of  two  classes  of 
priests,  one  at  Rome  and  the  other  in  the  muni- 
cipia, frequently  mentioned  in  inscriptions. 

I.  The  Augustales  at  Rome,  properly  called  so- 
dales  Augustales,  which  is  the  name  they  always 
bear  in  inscriptions,  were  an  order  of  priests  (Augus- 
talimn  saeerdotium)  instituted  by  Tiberius  to  attend 
to  the  worship  of  Augustus  and  the  Julia  gens. 
They  were  chosen  by  lot  from  among  the  principal 
persons  of  Rome,  and  were  twenty  one  in  number, 
to  which  were  added  Tiberius,  Drusus,  Claudius, 
and  Germanicus,  as  members  of  the  imperial 
family.  (Tacit  i.  54.)  They  were  also  called 
sacerdotes  Augustales  (Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  83)  ;  and 
sometimes  simply  Augustales.  (Tacit.  Hist.  ii.  95.) 
Similar  priests  were  appointed  to  attend  to  the 
worship  of  other  emperors  after  their  decease  ;  and 
we  accordingly  find  in  inscriptions  mention  made 
of  the  sodales  Flavii,  Hadrianales,  Aeliani,  Anto- 
nini,  &c.  It  appears  that  the  famines  Augustales 
ought  to  be  distinguished  from  the  sodales  Augus- 
tales. We  find  that  flamines  and  sacerdotes  were 
appointed,  in  the  lifetime  of  Augustus,  to  attend  to 
his  worship  ;  but  we  have  the  express  statements 
of  Suetonius  and  Dion  Cassius  that  this  worship 
was  confined  to  the  provinces,  and  was  not  prac- 
tised in  Rome,  or  in  any  part  of  Italy,  during  the 
lifetime  of  Augustus.  (Tacit.  Ann.  i.  10  ;  Suet. 
Aug.  52  ;  Dion  Cass.  Ii.  20.)  Women  even  were 
appointed  priestesses  of  Augustus,  as  appears  from 
an  inscription  in  Gruter  (320.  10) :  this  practice 
probably  took  its  origin  from  the  appointment  of 
Livia,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  to  be  priestess  to 
her  deceased  husband.  (Dion  Cass.  ivi.  46.)  It 
seems  probable  that  the  sodales  Augustales  were 
entrusted  with  the  management  of  the  worship  ; 
but  that  the  flamines  Augustales  were  the  persons 
who  actually  offered  the  sacrifices  and  performed 
the  other  sacred  rites.  A  member  of  the  sodales 
Augustales  was  sometimes  a  flamen  also  (Orelli, 
Inscrip.  2366, 2368)  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  flamines  were  appointed  by  the  sodales. 

II.  The  Augustales  in  the  municipia  are  sup- 
posed by  most  modern  writers,  in  consequence  of  the 
statement  of  the  scholiast  onHorace  (Sat.  ii.  3.  281), 
to  have  been  a  class  of  priests  selected  by  Augustus 
from  the  libertini  to  attend  to  the  religious  rites 
connected  with  the  worship  of  the  Lares,  which 
that  emperor  was  said  to  have  put  up  in  places 
where  two  or  more  ways  met.  (Orelli,  Inscrip. 
vol.  ii.  p.  1 97.)  But  A.  W.  Zumpt,  in  an  excellent 
essay  on  this  subject,  brings  forward  good  reasons 
for  rejecting  this  opinion.  [Compar.  Compitalia.] 
He  thinks  it  much  more  probable  that  this  order 
of  priests  was  instituted  in  the  municipia  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Augustales  at  Rome,  and  for  the  same 
object, namely,  to  attend  to  the  worship  of  Augustus. 
From  the  numerous  inscriptions  in  which  they  are 
mentioned,  we  learn  the  following  facts  respecting 
them.  They  formed  a  collegium  and  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  decuriones,  or  senate  of  the  muni- 
cipia. They  were  generally  libertini,  which  is 
easily  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that  none  but  the 
freeborn  (ingenui),  could  obtain  admission  into  the 
curia  of  the  municipia;  and  as  there  seem  to  have 
been  many  expences  connected  with  the  discharge 
pf  the  duties  of  the  Augustales,  the,  decuriones 
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would  not  be  anxious  to  obtain  this  distinction, 
while-  the  libertini  on  the  contrary,  who  were 
generally  a  wealthy  class  and  were  not  invested 
with  any  honour,  would  naturally  covet  it.  The 
Augustales  ranked  next  in  dignity  to  the  decu- 
riones ;  and  as  they  were  mostly  men  of  property, 
they  came  in  course  of  time  to  form  a  middle  class 
between  the  decuriones  and  plebs,  like  the  eques- 
trian order  at  Rome.  Thus,  in  the  inscriptions  of 
many  municipia,  we  find  the  decuriones,  Augus- 
tales, and  plebs,  mentioned  together  as  the  three 
classes  into  which  the  community  was  divided. 
The  six  principal  members  of  the  college  were 
called  Seviri,  a  title  which  seems  to  have  been 
imitated  from  the  Seviri  in  the  equestrian  order 
at  Rome.  (Egger,  Examen  Critique  des  Historiens 
anciensdela  VieetduReg7ied''Auguste,¥zn&,\&H, 
Appendix  II.,  treats  of  the  Augustales  ;  but  see 
especially  A.  W.  Zumpt,  De  Augustalibus  et  Seviris 
Augustalibus  Commentatio  Epigraphica,  Berol. 
1846.) 

AUGUSTUS,  a  name  bestowed  upon  Octa- 
vianus  in  b.  c.  27,  by  the  senate  and  the  Roman 
people.  It  was  a  word  used  in  connection  with 
religion,  and  designated  a  person  as  sacred  and 
worthy  of  worship  ;  hence  the  Greek  writers  trans- 
late it  by  2€gao-T(if.  (Dion  Cass.  liii.  16,  18  j 
Suet  Aug.  7  ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  91  ;  Flor.  iv.  12 ; 
Oros.  vi.  20  ;  Censorin.  22  ;  Ov.  Fast.  i.  607.)  It 
was  not  a  title  indicative  of  power,  but  simply  a 
surname ;  and  is  hence  called  by  Suetonius  (Tib.  26) 
nomen  liereditarium.  It  was,  however,  borne  not 
only  by  Tiberius  and  the  other  emperors  con- 
nected with  the  family  of  Augustus,  but  was  like- 
wise adopted  by  all  succeeding  emperors,  as  if 
descended,  either  by  birth  or  adoption,  from  the 
first  emperor  of  the  Roman  world  (in  ejus  nomen 
velut  quadam  adoptione  aut  jure  hereditario  succe- 
dere,  Lamprid.  Alex.  Sever.  10).  The  name  of 
Augusta  was  frequently  bestowed,  upon  females  of 
the  imperial  family,  the  first  instance  of  which 
occurs  in  the  case  of  Livia,  who  received  this  title 
upon  her  adoption  into  the  Julia  gens  on  the  death 
of  her  husband  Octavianus  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  8) ;  but 
Augustus  belonged  exclusively  to  the  reigning  em- 
peror till  towards  the  end  of  the  second  century 
of  the  Christian  aera,  when  M.  Aurelius  and  L. 
Verus  both  received  this  surname  (Spartian,  AeL 
Verus,  5,  M.  Ant.  Phil.  7).  From  this  time  we 
frequently  find  two  or  even  a  greater  number  of  ■ 
Augusti;  and  though  in  that  and  in  all  similar  cases 
the  persons  honoured  with  the  title  were  regarded 
as  participators  of  the  imperial  power,  still  the  one 
who  received  the  title  first  was  looked  upon  as  the 
head  of  the  empire.  When  there  were  two  Au- 
gusti we  find  on  coins  and  inscriptions  A  V  G  G, 
and  when  three  A  V  G  G  G.  From  the  time  of 
Probus  the  title  became  perpetuus  Augustus,  and 
from  Philippus  or  Claudius  Gothicus  semper  Au- 
gustus, the  latter  of  which  titles  was  borne  by  the 
so-called  Roman  emperors  in  Germany.  (Eefehel, 
vol.  viii.  p.  354,  &c.)    [Caesar.] 

AVIA'RIUM.     [Agricultura,  p.  68,  b.] 

AULA.     [Domus.] 

AULAEUM.     [Siparium.] 

AU'REUS.     [Aurum.] 

AURI'GA     [Circus.] 

AURUM  (xpv<r6s),  gold.  The  remarks  made 
under  Argentum  apply  to  a  great  extent  to  gold 
as  well  as  silver,  and  the  sources  of  information 
respecting  both  the  precious  metals  are  specified  in 
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that  article.  It  would  appear  from  a  passage  in  the 
Antigone  (v.  1038),  that  in  the  time  of  Sophocles 
gold  was  rare  at  Athens.  Indeed  throughout  the 
whole  of  Greece,  though  gold  was  by  no  means  un- 
known, it  appears  to  have  been  obtained  chiefly 
through  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the 
adjacent  islands,  which  possessed  it  in  abundance. 
The  Homeric  poems  speak  constantly  of  gold  as 
being  laid  up  in  treasuries,  and  used  in  large  quan- 
tities for  the  purposes  of  ornament ;  but  this  is 
sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  Homer 
was  an  Asiatic  Greek.  The  chief  places  from 
which  the  Greeks  procured  their  gold  were  India, 
Arabia,  Armenia,  Colchis,  and  Troas.  It  was 
found  mixed  with  the  sands  of  the  Pactolus  and 
other  rivers. 

Almost  the  only  method  of  purifying  gold,  known 
to  the'  ancients,  seems  to  have  been  that  of  grinding 
and  then  roasting  it,  and  by  this  process  they  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  it  very  pure.  This  is  what  we 
are  to  understand  by  the  phrase  xPvffL°v  farttpfov 
in  Thucydides  (ii.  13),  and  by  the  word  obrussam 
in  Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxiii.  3.  s.  19),  and  elsewhere 
(ForcelHni  s.  v.  obrussa).  Respecting  the  use  of 
gold  in  the  fine  arts,  especially  in  the  chrysele- 
phantine statues,  see  Toreutice.  The  art  of 
gilding  was  known  to  the  Greeks  from  the  earliest 
times  of  which  we  have  any  information.  (Horn. 
Od.  iii.  425,  vi.  232 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiii.  3.  s.  19, 
6.  s.  32.) 

Greek  Gold  Money.  —  The  time  when  gold 
was  first  coined  at  Athens  is  very  uncertain. 
AriBtophanes  speaks  in  the  Frogs  (406  B.  c.)  of  to 
Raivbv  xP"oioy,  "the  new  gold  money  "  (v.  719), 
which  he  immediately  afterwards  calls  trovriph 
X<Aitia  (v.  724).  The  Scholiast  on  this  passage 
states  that  in  the  preceding  year  the  golden  statues 
of  Victory  had  been  coined  into  money,  and  he 
quotes  Hellanicus  and  Philochorus  as  authorities 
for  this  statement.  It  would  appear  from  the  lan- 
guage both  of  Aristophanes  and  the  Scholiast,  and 
it  is  probable  from  the  circumstances  of  Athens  at 
the  time  '  (it  was  the  year  before  the  battle  of 
Aegospotami),  that  this  was  a  greatly  debased  gold 
coinage,  or  perhaps  only  gilt  money,  struck  to  meet 
a  particular  exigency.  This  matter  is  distinct  from 
the  general  question  respecting  the  Athenian  gold 
coinage,  for  the  Attic  money  was  proverbial  for  its 
purity,  and  the  grammarians,  who  state  that  Athens 
had  a  gold  coinage  at  an  early  period,  speak  of  it 
as  very  pure.  There  are  other  passages  in  Aristo- 
phanes in  which  gold  money  is  spoken  of;  but  in 
them  he  is  referring  to  Persian  money,  which  is 
known  to  have  been  imported  into  Athens  before 
the  Athenians  had  any  gold  coinage  of  their  own, 
and  even  this  seems  to  have  been  a  rarity.  (See 
Aristoph.  Acharn.  v.  102,  108,  Equ.it.  v.  470, 
Av.  v.  574.)  Demosthenes  always  uses  apyvplov 
for  money,  except  when  he  is  speaking  of  foreign 
gold.  In  the  speech  against  Phormio,  where  he 
repeatedly  uses  the  word  xP^ov,  we  are  expressly 
told  what  was  the  money  he  referred  to,  namely, 
120  staters  of  Cyzicus  (p.  914  ;  compare  his  speech 
irpbs  Acucptr.  p.  935).  Isocrates,  who  uses  the 
word  in  the  same  way,  speaks  in  one  passage  of 
buying  gold  money  (xpvtrwvsiv)  in  exchange  for 
silver  (Trapezit.  p.  367).  In  many  passages  of  the 
orators,  gold  money  is  expressly  said  to  have  been 
imported  from  Persia  and  Macedonia.  If  we  look 
at  the  Athenian  history,  we  find  that  the  silver 
mines  at  Laurion   were  regarded  as  one  of  the 
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greatest  treasures  possessed  by  the  state ;  but  no 
such  mention  is  made  of  gold.  Thucydides  (ii.  13) 
in  enumerating  the  money  in  the  Athenian  trea- 
sury at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
does  not  mention  gold ;  and  Xenophon  speaks  of 
the  money  of  Athens  in  a  manner  which  would 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  it  had  no  gold  coinage  in 
his  time  (Vectigal,  iv.  10).  The  mines  of  Scapte- 
hyle,  in  Thrace,  were  indeed  worked  some  years 
before  this  period  (Thucyd.  iv.  105)  ;  but  the  gold 
procured  from  them  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
coined,  but  to  have  been  laid  up  in  the  treasury  in 
the  form  of  counters  ((p8o?$es,  Bdckh,  Inscrip.  vol.  i. 
pp.  145, 146).  Foreign  gold  coin  was  often  brought 
into  the  treasury,  as  some  of  the  allies  paid  their 
tribute  in  money  of  Cyzicus.  The  gold  money  thus 
introduced  may  have  been  allowed  to  circulate, 
while  silver  remained  the  current  money  of  the  state. 

The  character  of  the  Attic  gold  coins  now  in 
existence,  and  their  small  number  (about  a  dozen), 
is  a  strong  proof  against  the  existence  of  a  gold 
currency  at  Athens  at  an  early  period.  There  are 
three  Attic  staters  in  the  British  Museum,  and  one 
in  the  Hunterian  Museum  at  Glasgow,  which  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  are  genuine ;  their  weights 
agree  exactly  with  the  Attic  standard.  In  the 
character  of  the  impression  they  bear  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  old  Attic  silver ;  but  they  differ 
from  it  by  the  absence  of  the  thick  bulky  form,  and 
the  high  relief  of  the  impression  which  is  seen  in 
the  old  silver  of  Athens,  and  in  the  old  gold  coins 
of  other  states.  In  thickness,  volume,  and  the 
depth  of  the  die  from  which  they  were  struck,  they 
closely  resemble  the  Macedonian  coinage.  Now, 
as  upon  the  rise  of  the  Macedonian  empire,  gold 
became  plentiful  in  Greece,  and  was  coined  in 
large  quantities  by  the  Macedonian  kings,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  Athens,  like  other  Grecian  states, 
may  have  followed  their  example,  and  issued  a  gold 
coinage  in  imitation  of  her  ancient  silver.  On  the 
whole,  it  appears  most  probable  that  gold  money 
was  not  coined  at  Athens  in  the  period  between 
Pericles  and  Alexander  the  Great,  if  we  except  the 
solitary  issue  of  debased  gold  in  the  year  407. 

A  question  similar  to  that  just  discussed  arises 
with  respect  to  other  Greek  states,  which  we  know 
to  have  had  a  silver  currency,  but  of  which  a  few  gold 
coins  are  also  found.  This  is  the  case  with  Aegina, 
Thebes,  Argos,  Carystus  in  Euboea,  Acarnania, 
and  Aetolia.  But  of  these  coins  all,  except  two, 
bear  evident  marks,  in  their  weight  or  workman- 
ship, of  belonging  to  a  period  not  earlier  than 
Alexander  the  Great.  There  is  great  reason,  there- 
fore, to  believe  that  no  gold  coinage  existed  in 
Greece  Proper  before  the  time  of  that  monarch. 

But  from  a  very  early  period  the  Asiatic  nations, 
and  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  adja- 
cent islands,  as  well  as  Sicily  and  Cyrene,  possessed 
a  gold  coinage,  which  was  more  or  less  current  in 
Greece.  Herodotus  (i.  94)  says  that  the  Lydians 
were  the  first  who  coined  gold,  and  the  stater  of 
Croesus  appears  to  have  been  the  earliest  gold  coin 
known  to  the  Greeks.  The  Daric  was  a  Persian 
coin.  Staters  of  Cyzicus  and  Phocaea  had  a  con- 
siderable currency  in  Greece.  There  was  a  gold 
coinage  in  Samos  as  early  as  the  time  of  Polycrates. 
(Herod,  iii.  56.)  The  islands  of  Siphnos  and 
Thasos,  which  possessed  gold  mines,  appear  to  have 
had  a  gold  coinage  at  an  early  period.  In  most  of 
the  coins  of  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor  the 
metal  is  very  base.  The  Macedonian  gold  coinage 
N  3 
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ame  into  circulation  in  Greece  in  the  time  of 
Philip,  and  continued  in  use  till  the  subjection  of 
Greece  to  the  Romans.     [Darkius;  Stater.] 

Roman  Gold  Money.  —  The  standard  gold 
coin  of  Rome  "was  the  aureus  nummus,  or  denarius 
aureus,  which,  according  to  Pliny  (H.N.  xxxiii.  3. 
s.  13)  was  first  coined  62  years  after  the  first  silver 
coinage  [Argentum],  that  is  in  the  year  207  B.  c. 
The  lowest  denomination  was  the  scrupulum,  which 
was  made  equal  to  20  sestertii  The  weight  of  the 
scrupulum,  as  determined  by  Mr.  Hussey  (Ancient 
Weights  and  Money)  was  18'06grs.  In  the  British 
Museum  there  are  gold  coins  of  one,  two,  three, 
and  four  scrupula,  the  weights  of  which  are  17'2, 
34"5,  51-8,  and  68'9  grains  respectively.  They 
bear  a  head  of  Mars  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other 
an  eagle  standing  on  a  thunderbolt,  and  beneath 
the  inscription  "  Roma."  The  first  has  the  mark 
xx  (20  sestertii) ;  the  second,  xxxx  (40  sestertii)  ; 
the  third,  \1/  x  (60  sestertii).  Of  the  last  we  sub- 
join an  engraving:  — 


Pliny  adds  that  afterwards  aurei  were  coined  of 
40  to  the  pound,  which  weight  was  diminished, 
till  under  Nero  (the  reading  of  this  word  is  doubt- 
ful) they  were  45  to  the  pound.  This  change  is 
supposed,  from  an  examination  of  extant  specimens, 
to  have  been  made  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar. 
The  estimated  full  weight  of  the  aurei  of  40  to  the 
pound  is  130-1  grains,  of  those  of  45  to  the  pound 
115-64  grains.  No  specimens  exist  which  come 
up  to  the  130-1  grains ;  the  heaviest  known  is  one 
of  Pompey,  which  weighs  128-2  grains.  The  aver- 
age of  the  gold  coins  of  Julius  Caesar  is  fixed  by 
Letronne  at  125-66  grains,  those  of  Nero  115-39 
grains.  Though  the  weight  of  the  aureus  was 
diminished,  its  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  de- 
narius remained  about  the  same,  namely,  as  2  :  1 
(or  rather,  perhaps,  as  2'1  :  1).  Therefore  since 
the  standard  weight  of  the  denarius,  under  the 
early  emperors,  was  60  grains,  that  of  the  aureus 
should  be  120.  The  average  weight  of  the  aurei 
of  Augustus,  in  the  British  Museum,  is  121-26 
grains :  and  as  the  weight  was  afterwards  dimi- 
nished, we  may  take  the  average  at  120  grains. 
There  seems  to  have  been  no  intentional  alloy  in 
the  Roman  gold  coins,  but  they  generally  contained 
a  small  portion  of  native  silver.  The  average  alloy 
is  3^j).  The  aureus  of  the  Roman  emperors,  therefore, 
contained  Jjg  =  -4  of  a  grain  of  alloy,  and  there- 
fore 119"6  grains  of  pure  gold.  Now  a  sovereign 
contains  113-12  grains  of  pure  gold.  Therefore  the 
value  of  the  aureus  in  terms  of  the  sovereign  is 
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than  a  halfpenny.  This  is  its  value  according  to 
the  present  worth  of  gold  ;  but  its  current  value  in 
Rome  was  different  from  this,  on  account  of  the  dif- 
ference in  the  worth  of  the  metal.  The  aureus 
passed  for  25  denarii;  therefore,  the  denarius 
being  8Jrf.,  it  was  worth  17s.  8J<£  The  ratio  of  the 
value  of  gold  to  that  of  silver  is  given  in  the  article 
Argentum.  The  following  cut  represents  an 
aureus  of  Augustus  in  the  British  Museum,  which 
weighs  121  grains. 


Alexander  Severus  coined  pieces  of  one-half  and 
one  third  of  the  aureus,  called  Semissis  and  tremis- 
sis  (Lamprid.  Alex.  Sev.  c.  39),  after  which  time 
the  aureus  was  called  solidus. 

Constantine  the  Great  coined  aurei  of  72  to  the 
pound ;  at  which  standard  the  coin  remained  to 
the  end  of  the  empire.  (Cod.  x.  tit  70.  s.  5  j 
Hussey,  On  Ancient  Weights  and  Monet/ ;  Wurm, 
De  Pond.  &c.)  [P.  S.] 

AURUM  CORONA'RIUM.  When  a  general 
in  a  Roman  province  had  obtained  a  victory,  if 
was  the  custom  for  the  cities  in  his  own  provinces,  • 
and  for  those  from  the  neighbouring  states,  to  send 
golden  crowns  to  him,  which  were  carried  before 
him  in  his  triumph  at  Rome.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  37, 
xxxix.  7;  Festus,  s.  v.  Triumphales  Coronae.)  This 
practice  appears  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
Greeks ;  for  Chares  related,  in  his  history  of  Alex- 
ander (ap.  Athen.  xii.  p.  539.  a.),  that  after  the 
conquest  of  Persia,  crowns  were  sent  to  Alex- 
ander, which  amounted  to  the  weight  of  10,500 
talents.  The  number  of  crowns  which  were  sent 
to  a  Roman  general  was  sometimes  very  great, 
Cn.  Manlius  had  200  crowns  carried  before  him  in 
the  triumph  which  he  obtained  on  account  of  his 
conquest  of  the  Gauls  in  Asia.  (Liv.  xxxix.  7.) 
In  the  time  of  Cicero,  it  appears  to  have  been 
usual  for  the  cities  of  the  provinces,  instead  of 
sending  crowns  on  occasion  of  a  victory,  to  pay 
money,  which  was  called  aurum  coronarium.  (Cic, 
Leg.  Agr.  ii.  22  ;  Gell.  v.  6 ;  Monum.  Ancyr.) 
This  offering,  which  was  at  first  voluntary,  came 
to  be  regarded  as  a  regular  tribute,  and  seems  to 
have  been  sometimes  exacted  by  the  governors  of 
the  provinces,  even  when  no  victory  had  been 
gained.  By  a  law  of  Julius  Caesar  (Cic.  in  Pis. 
37),  it  was  provided  that  the  aurum  coronarium 
should  not  be  given  unless  a  triumph  was  decreed  j 
but  under  the  emperors  it  was  presented  on  many 
other  occasions,  as,  for  instance,  on  the  adoption  of 
Antoninus  Pius.  (Capitolin.  Anton.  Pius,  c.  4.)  It 
continued  to  be  collected,  apparently  as  a  part  of 
the  revenue,  in  the  time  of  Valentinian  and  Theo- 
dosius.  _   (Cod.  10.  tit.  74.) 

Servius  says  (ad  Virg.  Aen.  viii.  721),  that 
aurum  coronarium  was  a  sum  of  money  exacted 
from  conquered  nations,  in  consideration  of  the 
lives  of  the  citizens  being  spared  j  but  this  state- 
ment does  not  appear  to  be  correct. 

AURUM  LUSTRA'LE  was  a  tax  imposed  by 
Constantine,  according  to  Zosimus  (ii.  38),  upon 
all  merchants  and  traders,  which  was  payable  at 
every  lustrum,  or  every  four  years,  and  not  at  every 
five,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  original 
length  of  the  lustrum.  This  tax  was  also  called 
auri  et  argenti  collatio  or  pravtatio,  and  thus  in 
Greek  f/  ovyreKeia  rj  tov  xpucap-ytJoou.  (Cod.  11. 
tit.  1 ;  Cod.  Theod.  13.  tit.  1.) 

AURUM  VICESIMA'RIUM.  [Aeraridm 
p.  23,  b.] 

AUSPEX.     [Augur.] 

AUSPI'CIUM.     [Augur.  J 


AXONES. 

AUTHE'NTICA     [Novellas.] 

AUTHEPSA  (aietyns),  which  literally  means 
"  self-boiling"  or  "  self-cooking,"  was  the  name  01 
a  vessel,  which  is  supposed  by  Bottiger  to  have 
been  used  for  heating  water,  or  for  keeping  it  hot. 
Its  form  is  not  known  for  certain  ;  but  Bottiger 
(Sabina,  vol.  ii.  p.  30)  conjectures  that  a  vessel, 
which  is  engraved  in  Caylus  (Recueil  d^AnUquith, 
vol.  ii.  tab.  27),  is  a  specimen  of  an  authepsa. 
Cicero  (pro  Rose.  Amerin.  46)  speaks  of  authepsae 
among  other  costly  Corinthian  and  Delian  vessels. 
In  later  times  they  were  made  of  silver.  (Lam- 
prid.  Heliogab.  19 ;  but  the  reading  is  doubtful.) 
The  auxibus  seems  to  have  been  a  vessel  of  a 
similar  kind. 

AUTOMOLIAS  GEAPHE'  (abTO/j.o\las 
yptupil),  the  accusation  of  persons  charged  with 
having  deserted  and  gone  over  to  the  enemy  during 
war  (Pollux,  vi.  151).  There  are  no  speeches 
extant  upon  this  subject.  Petitus,  however,  col- 
lects (Leg.  Att.  p.  674)  from  the  words  of  a  com- 
mentator upon  Demosthenes  (Ulpian),  that  the 
punishment  of  this  crime  was  death.  Meier  (Att. 
Proc.  p.  365)  awards  the  presidency  of  the  court  in 
which  it  was  tried  to  the  generals ;  but  the  circum- 
stance of  persons  who  left  the  city  in  times  of 
danger  without  any  intention  of  going  over  to  the 
enemy,  being  tried  by  the  Areiopagus  as  traitors 
(Lycurg.  c.  Leocrat.  p.  177),  will  make  us  pause 
before  we  conclude  that  persons  not  enlisted  as 
soldiers  could  be  indicted  of  this  offence  before  a 
military  tribunal.  [J.  S.  M.] 

AUTO'NOMI  (auToVo/«u),  the  name  given 
by  the  Greeks  to  those  states  which  were  governed 
by  their  own  laws,  and  were  not  subject  to  any 
foreign  power.  (Thuc.  v.  18,  27 ;  Xen.  Hell.  v.  1. 
§  31.)  This  name  was  also  given  to  those  cities 
subject  to  the  Romans,  which  were  permitted  to 
enjoy  their  own  laws,  and  elect  their  own  magis- 
trates (Omnes,  suis  legibus  et  judiciis  usae,  aurovo- 
p-lav  adepiae,  revixerunt,  Cic.  Ad  Att.  vi.  2). 
This  permission  was  regarded  as  a  great  privilege, 
and  mark  of  honour  ;  and  we  accordingly  find  it 
recorded  on  coins  and  medals,  as,  for  instance,  on 
those  of  Antioch  ANTIOXEON  MHTPOnOA. 
ATTONOMOT,  on  those  of  Halicarnassus  AAIKAP- 
NACCEGN  ATTONOMnN,  and  on  those  of  many 
other  cities.  (Spanheim,  De  Praest.  et  Usu  Nu- 
mism.  p.  789.  Amst.  1671.) 

AVU'LSIO.     [Confusio.] 

AUXILIA'RES.     [Socil.] 

AXAMENTA.     [Salii.] 

AXINE  (iJiMi).     [Secoris.] 

AXIS.    [Currus.] 

A'XONES  (Hoves),  also  called  Imrbeis  (Kvp- 
Seis),  wooden  tablets  of  a  square  or  pyramidical 
form  made  to  turn  on  an  axis,  on  which  were 
written  the  laws  of  Solon,  According  to  some 
writers  the  Axones  contained  the  civil,  and  the 
Kwbeis  the  religious  laws  ;  according  to  others  the 
Kurbeis  had  four  sides  and  the  Axones  three  sides. 
But  at  Athens,  at  all  events,  they  must  have  been 
identical,  since  such  is  the  statement  of  Aristotle 
(op.  Plut.  Sol.  25).  They  were  at  first  preserved 
in  the  acropolis,  but  were  afterwards  placed, 
through  the  advice  of  Ephialtes,  in  the  agora,  in 
order  that  all  persons  might  be  able  to  read  them. 
A.  small  portion  of  them  was  preserved  in  the  time 
of  Plutarch  in  the  prytaneium.  (Plut.  Sol.  25  ; 
Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Av.  1360;  Schol.  ad  Apoll. 
Rhod.  iv.  280 ;  Harpocrat.  &  KardtBev  vip.os;  Her- 
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mann,  Griech.  Staatsaltenh.  §  107,  n.  1 ;  Wachs- 
muth  Hell.  AlterQiumsk.  vol.  i.  p.  491,  2nd  ed.) 


B. 


BACCHANA'LIA.     [Bionvsia.] 

BAKTE'RIA  (iSctKnjpfe),  a  staff  borne  by  the 
dicastt  at  Athens.     [DiCASTES.] 

BA'LATRO,  a  professional  jester,  buffoon,  or 
parasite.  (Hor.  Sat.  i.  2.  2.)  In  Horace  (Sat  ii. 
8.  21)  Balatro  is  used  as  a  proper  name — ServiliuB 
Balatro.  An  old  Scholiast,  in  commenting  on  this 
word,  derives  the  common  word  from  the  proper 
names  ;  buffoons  being  called  balatrones,  because 
Servilius  Balatro  was  a  buffoon :  but  this  is  op- 
posed to  the  natural  inference  from  the  former  pas- 
sage, and  was  said  to  get  rid  of  a  difficulty.  Festus 
derives  the  word  from  blatea,  and  supposes  buffoons 
to  have  been  called  balatrones,  because  they  were 
dirty  follows,  and  were  covered  with  spots  of  mud 
(blateae),  with  which  they  got  spattered  in  walking; 
but  this  is  opposed  to  sound  etymology  and  com- 
mon sense.  Another  writer  has  derived  it  from 
barathrum,  and  supposes  buffoons  to  have  been 
called  balatrones,  because  they,  so  to  speak,  carried 
their  jesting  to  market,  even  into  the  very  depth 
(barathrum)  of  the  shambles  {barathrum  macetti, 
Hor.  Ep.  i.  15.  31).  Perhaps  balatro  may  be 
connected  with  bala-re  (to  bleat  like  a  sheep,  and 
hence)  to  speak  sillily.  It  is  probably  connected 
with  blatero,  a  busy-body.  (Gell.  i.  15.)  Bala- 
trones were  paid  for  their  jests,  and  the  tables  of 
the  wealthy  were  generally  open  to  them  for  the 
sake  of  the  amusement  they  afforded.     [A  A.] 

BALISTA.     [Tormentum.] 

BA'LNEAE,  Balineae,  Balneum,  Balineum, 
Thermae  (a(rApti/8os,$a\ayeiov,  Koerp6v,\ovrp6y). 
These  words  are  all  commonly  translated  by  our 
general  term  bath  or  baths  ;  but  in  the  writings 
of  the  earlier  and  better  authors  they  are  used 
with  discrimination.  Balneum  or  balineum,  which 
is  derived  from  the  Greek  fia\ai>e?ov  (Varro,  De 
Ling.  Lot.  ix.  68,  ed.  Miiller),  signifies,  in  its 
primary  sense,  a  bath  or  bathing-vessel,  such  as 
most  persons  of  any  consequence  amongst  the  Ro- 
mans possessed  in  their  own  houses  (Cic.  Ad  Att. 
ii.  3),  and  hence  the  chamber  which  contained  the 
bath  (Cic.  Ad  Fam.  xiv.  20),  which  is  also  th« 
proper  translation  of  the  word  balnearium.  Th« 
diminutive  balneolum  is  adopted  by  Seneca  (Ep. 
86)  to  designate  the  bath-room  of  Scipio,  in  the 
villa  at  Liternum,  and  is  expressly  used  to  cha- 
racterise the  modesty  of  republican  manners  as 
compared  with  the  luxury  of  his  own  times.  But 
when  the  baths  of  private  individuals  became  more 
sumptuous,  and  comprised  many  rooms,  instead  of 
the  one  small  chamber  described  by  Seneca,  the 
plural  balnea  or  balinea  was  adopted,  which  still, 
in  correct  language,  had  reference  only  to  the  baths 
of  private  persons.  Thus  Cicero  terms  the  baths 
at  the  villa  of  his  brother  Quintus  (Ad  Q.  Frat.  iii. 
1.  §  1)  balnearia.  Balneae  and  balineae,  which 
according  to  Varro  (De  Ling.  Lot.  viii.  25,  ix.  41, 
ed.  Miiller)  have  no  singular  number  *,  were  the 
public  baths.  Thus  Cicero  (Pro  Gael,  lb)  speaks 
of  balneas  Semas,  balneas  publicas,  and  m  vestibula 


*  Balnea  is,  however,  used  in  the  singular  to  de- 
signate a  private  bath  in  an  inscription  quoted  by 
Reinesius.     (Inscr.  xi.  115.) 
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halnearum  (lb.  26),  and  Aulus  Gellius  (iii.  1,  x.  3) 
of  balneas  Sitias.  But  this  accuracy  of  diction  is 
neglected  by  many  of  the  subsequent  writers,  and 
particularly  by  the  poets,  amongst  whom  balnea  is 
not  uncommonly  used  in  the  plural  number  to  sig- 
nify the  public  baths,  since  the  word  balneae  could 
not  be  introduced  in  an  hexameter  verse.  Pliny 
also,  in  the  same  sentence,  makes  use  of  the  neuter 
plural  balnea  for  public,  and  of  balneum  for  a  private 
bath.  (Ep.  ii.  17.)  Thermae  (3-e'o/wH,  hot  springs) 
meant  properly  warm  springs,  or  baths  of  warm 
water  ;  but  came  to  be  applied  to  those  magnificent 
edifices  which  grew  up  under  the  empire,  in  place 
of  the  simple  balneae  of  the  republic,  and  which 
comprised  within  their  range  of  buildings  all  the 
appurtenances  belonging  to  the  Greek  gymnasia, 
as  well  as  a  regular  establishment  appropriated  for 
bathing.  (Juv.  Sat.  vii.  233).  Writers,  however, 
use  these  terms  without  distinction.  Thus  the 
baths  erected  by  Claudius  Etruscus,  the  freedman 
of  the  Emperor  Claudian,  are  styled  by  Statius 
(Sylv.  i.  5.  13)  balnea,  and  by  Martial  (vi.  42) 
Etrusci  thermulae.  In  an  epigram  by  Martial  (ix. 
76)  —  subice  balneum  thermis —  the  terms  are  not 
applied  to  the  whole  building,  but  to  two  different 
chambers  in  the  same  edifice. 

Greek  Baths.  —  Bathing  was  a  practice  familiar 
to  the  Greeks  of  both  sexes  from  the  earliest  times, 
both  in  fresh  water  and  salt,  and  in  the  natural 
warm  springs,  as  well  as  vessels  artificially  heated. 
Thus  Nausicaa,  daughter  of  Alcinous,  king  of 
Phaeacia,  goes  out  with  her  attendants  to  wash 
her  clothes  ;  and  after  the  task  is  done,  she  bathes 
herself  in  the  river.  (Od.  vi.  58,  65.)  Ulysses, 
who  is  conducted  to  the  same  spot,  strips  and  takes 
a  bath,  whilst  Nausicaa  and  her  servants  stand 
aside.  (Od.  vi.  210 — 224.)  Europa  also  bathes 
in  the  river  Anaurus  (Mosch.  Id.  ii.  31),  and  Helen 
and  her  companions  in  the  Eurotas.  (Theocr.  Id. 
vii.  22.)  Warm  springs  were  also  resorted  to  for 
the  purpose  of  bathing.  The  'HpdicKeia.  \ovrpa. 
shown  by  Hephaestus  or  Athena  to  Hercules  are 
celebrated  by  the  poets.  Pindar  speaks  of  the  hot 
baths  of  the  nymphs — ftep/ta  Nv/tciSj'  \ovrpa 
(Olymp.  xii.  27),  and  Homer  (H.  xxii.  149)  cele- 
brates one  of  the  streams  of  the  Scamander  for  its 
warm  temperature.  The  artificial  warm  bath  was 
taken  in  a  vessel  called  aaifuvBos  by  Homer,  and 
fygao-is  by  Athenaeus  (i.  p.  26).  It  would  ap- 
pear from  the  description  of  the  bath  administered 
to  Ulysses  in  the  palace  of  Circe,  that  this  vessel 
did  not  contain  water  itself,  but  was  only  used  for 
the  bather  to  sit  in  while  the  warm  water  was 
poured  over  him,  which  was  heated  in  a  large 
caldron  or  tripod,  under  which  the  fire  was  placed, 
and  when  sufficiently  warmed,  was  taken  out  in 
other  vessels  and  poured  over  the  head  and 
shoulders  of  the  person  who  sat  in  the  a<rd/uv6os. 
(Od.  x.  359 — 365.)  Where  cleanliness  merely  was 
the  object  sought,  cold  bathing  waB  adopted,  which 
was  considered  as  most  bracing  to  the  nerves 
(Athen.  1.  c.)  ;  but  after  violent  bodily  exertion  or 
fatigue  warm  water  was  made  use  of,  in  order  to 
refresh  the  body,  and  relax  the  over  tension  of  the 
muscles,  (Id.  ib. ;  comp.  Horn.  77.  x.  576,  Od.  iv. 
48,  et  alibi. ) 

The  aad/uvBos  was  of  polished  marble,  like  the 
basins  (labra)  which  have  been  discovered  in  the 
Roman  baths,  and  sometimes  of  silver.  Indul- 
gence in  the  warm  bath  was  considered,  in  Homer's 
time,  a  mark  of  effeminacy  (Od.  viii.  248). 
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The  use  of  the  warm  bath  was  preceded  by  bath, 
ing  in  cold  water  (II.  x.  576).  The  later  custom  of 
plunging  into  cold  water  after  the  warm  bath  men- 
tioned by  Aristeides  (vol.  i.  Orat.  2.  Sacr.  Serm. 
p.  515),  who  wrote  in  the  second  century  of  oni 
era,  was  no  doubt  borrowed  from  the  Romans. 

After  bathing,  both  sexes  anointed  themselves 
with  oil,  in  order  that  the  skin  might  not  be  left 
harsh  and  rough,  especially  after  warm  water. 
(Od.  vi.  96  ;  Athen.  I.  c.  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xiii.  1.  • 
see  also  II.  xiv.  172,  xxiii.  186.)  The  use  of  pre- 
cious unguents  (pvpa)  was  unknown  at  that  early 
period.  In  the  heroic  ages,  as  well  as  later  times, 
refreshments  were  usually  taken  after  the  bath. 
(Od.  vi.  97.) 

The  Lacedaemonians,  who  considered  warm 
water  as  enervating  and  effeminate,  used  two 
kinds  of  baths  ;  namely,  the  cold  daily  bath  in  the 
Eurotas  (Xen.  Hell  v.  4.  §  28  ;  Plut  Ale.  23), 
and  a  dry  sudorific  bath  in  a  chamber  heated  with 
warm  air  by  means  of  a  stove  (Dion  Cass.  liii. 
p.  515,  ed.  Hannov.  1606) ;  and  from  them  the 
chamber  used  by  the  Romans  for  a  similar  purpose 
was  termed  Laamicum  (compare  Strabo,  iii.  p.  413, 
ed.  Siebenkees,  and  Casaub.  ad  Ice). 

At  Athens  the  frequent  use  of  the  public  baths 
was  regarded  in  the  time  of  Socrates  and  De- 
mosthenes as  a  mark  of  luxury  and  effeminacy. 
(Demosth.  c.  Polycl.  p.  1217.)  Accordingly  Pho- 
cion  was  said  to  have  never  bathed  in  a  public 
bath  (iv  Pa\avdif  S^oo-ieW™,  Plut  Phoe.  4), 
and  Socrates  to  have  made  use  of  it  very  seldom, 
(Plato,  Symp.  p.  174.)  It  was,  however,  only  the 
warm  baths  (fiaXaveia,  called  by  Homer  fteftul 
Kovrpd)  to  which  objection  was  made,  and  which 
in  ancient  times  were  not  allowed  to  be  built 
within  the  city.  (Athen.  i.  p.  18,  b.)  The  esti- 
mation in  which  such  baths  were  held,  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  lines  of  Hermippus  (ap. 
Athen.  I.  c.) 

Met  rby  Af ,  ob  /ueVroi  jieBinv  rbv  &v$pa  xpi 
rbv  ayadbv,  obSi  depftoXovretv,  a  <rb  iroieij. 

In  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes  the  Sf;«uos  \6yos 
warns  the  young  man  to  abstain  from  the  bathi 
(fiaXaveiuv  awr€xeo"0ai,  1. 978),  which  passage,  com- 
pared with  1. 1028 — 1037,  shows  that  warmbathj 
are  intended  by  the  word  fSakav&a,. 

The  baths  (/SoAaceTo)  were  either  public  (Si). 
fi6a"ia,  5-rjfwffieiovTa)  or  private  (IfSio,  ISiaTucd). 
The  former  were  the  property  of  the  state,  but  the 
latter  were  built  by  private  individuals,  and  were 
opened  to  the  public  on  the  payment  of  a  fee 
(irnXovrpov).  Such  private  baths  are  mentioned 
by  Plutarch  (Demetr.  24)  and  IsaeuB  (De  Dicaeog. 
her.  p.  101),  who  speaks  of  one  which  was  sold  for 
3000  drachmae.  (De  Philoct.  her.  p.  140.)  Bathi 
of  this  kind  may  also  have  been  intended  some- 
times for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  persons  to  whom 
they  belonged.  (Xen.  Rep.  Ath.  ii.  10.)  A  small 
fee  appears  to  have  been  also  paid  by  each  person 
to  the  keeper  of  the  public  baths  (PaAavebs),  which 
in  the  time  of  Lucian  was  two  oboli.  (Lucian, 
Lexiph.  2.  vol.  ii.  p.  320.) 

We  know  very  little  of  the  baths  of  the  Athe- 
nians during  the  republican  period  ;  for  the  account 
of  Lucian  in  his  Hippias  relates  to  baths  con- 
structed after  the  Roman  model.  On  ancient  vases, 
on  which  persons  are  represented  bathing,  we  never 
find  any  thing  corresponding  to  a  modern  bath  in 
which  persons  can  stand  or  sit ;  but  there  is  alwoy* 
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a  round  or  oval  basin  (\ovrfy  or  Xowiiptov),  rest- 
ing on  a  stand  (xmia-rmov),  by  the  side  of  which 
those  who  are  bathing  are  represented  standing 
undressed  and  washing  themselves,  as  is  seen  in 
the  following  woodcut  taken  from  Sir  W.  Hamil- 
ton's vases.  (Tischbein,  i.  pi.  58.)  The  word 
AHM02IA  upon  it  shows  that  it  belonged  to  a 
public  bath. 
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The  next  woodcut  is  also  taken  from  the  same 
work  (i.  pi.  59),  and  represents  two  women  bath- 
ing. The  one  on  the  right  hand  is  entirely  naked, 
and  holds  a  looking-glass  in  her  right  hand ;  the  one 
on  the  left  wears  only  a  short  kind  of  %iTiivu>v.  Eros 
is  represented  hovering  over  the  bathing  vessel. 


Besides  the  Kovrrjpes  and  AouWjpia  there  were 
also  the  vessels  for  bathing,  large  enough  for  per- 
sons to  sit  in,  which,  as  stated  above,  are  called 
aaxafuvSoi  by  Homer  and  vieXoi  by  the  later 
Greeks  (Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Equit.  1055  ;  Hesych. 
s.  v.  Il0a\os  ;  Pollux,  vii.  166,  168).  In  the 
baths  there  was  also  a  kind  of  sudorific  or  vapour 
bath  called  iivpla  or  irvpiaTfywv,  which  is  men- 
tioned as  early  as  the  time  of  Herodotus  (iv.  75). 
(Compare  Pollux,  vii.  168  ;  Athen.  v.  p.  207,  f., 
xii.  p.  519,  e. ;  Plut.  Cim.  1.) 

The  persons  who  bathed  probably  brought  with 
them  strigils,  oil,  and  towels.  The  strigil,  which 
was  called  by  the  Greeks  orAeyyfr  or  £iWpa, 
was  usually  made  of  iron,  but  sometimes  also  of 
other  materials.  (Plut.  Inst.  Lac.  32  ;  Aelian, 
xii.  29.)  One  of  the  figures  in  the  preceding 
woodcut  is  represented  with  a  strigil  in  his  hand  j 


several  strigils  are  figured  below.  The  Greeks 
also  used  different  materials  for  cleansing  or  wash- 
ing themselves  in  the  bath,  to  which  the  general 
name  of  fiipim  was  given,  and  which  were  sup- 
plied by  the  fiaXaveis.  (Aristoph.  Lysislr.  377.) 
This  pvfifia  usually  consisted  of  a  lye  made  of  lime 
or  wood-ashes  (Kovia),  of  nitrum,  and  of  fuller's 
earth  (717  Ki/xuMa,  Aristoph.  Ran.  710  and  Schol. ; 
Plat.  Rep.  iv.  p.  430). 

The  bath  was  generally  taken  shortly  before  the 
SeiTrvoy  or  principal  meal  of  the  day.  It  was  the 
practice  to  take  first  a  warm  or  vapour,  and  after- 
wards a  cold  bath  (Plut.  de  prima  frig.  10  ;  Paus. 
ii.  34.  §  2),  though  in  the  time  of  Homer  the  cold 
bath  appears  to  have  been  taken  first  and  the  warm 
afterwards.  The  cold  water  was  usually  poured 
on  the  back  or  shoulders  of  the  bathers  by  the 
Pa\ayeis  or  his  assistants,  who  are  called  irapox*- 
rai.  (Plat.  Rep.  i.  p.  344  ;  Lucian,  Demosth.  En- 
com.  16.  vol.  iii.  p.  503  ;  Plut.  de  Invid.  6,  Apophth. 
Lac.  49.)  The  vessel,  from  which  the  water  was 
poured,  was  called  fyvrcuva.  (Aristoph.  Equit. 
1087  ;  Theophr.  Char.  9.)  In  the  first  of  the  pre- 
ceding woodcuts  a  irapaxfrrris  is  represented  with 
an  apirrawa  in  his  hands. 

Among  the  Greeks  a  person  was  always  bathed 
at  birth,  marriage,  and  after  death  [Funus]  ; 
whence  it  is  said  of  the  Dardanians,  an  Illy- 
rian  people,  that  they  bathe  only  thrice  in  their 
lives,  at  birth,  marriage,  and  after  death.  (Nicol. 
Damasc.  ap.  Stob.  v.  51.  p.  152,  Gaisf.)  The 
water  in  which  the  bride  was  bathed  (Aourpoi' 
vu/j-tyiKuv,  Aristoph.  Lysistr.  378)  at  Athens,  was 
taken  from  the  fountain  of  Kallirrhoe,  which  was 
called  from  the  time  of  Peisistratus  'Evvedicpovvos. 
(Thucyd.  ii.  15.)  Compare  Pollux,  iii.  43  ;  Har- 
pocrat.  s.  v.  AourpotptJpos,  who  says  that  the  water 
was  fetched  by  a  boy,  who  was  the  nearest  rela- 
tion, and  that  this  boy  was  called  Kovrpo<p6pos. 
He  also  states  that  water  was  fetched  in  the  same 
way  to  bathe  the  bodies  of  those  who  had  died  un- 
married, and  that  on  the  monuments  of  such,  a  boy 
was  represented  holding  a  water-vessel  (ySpia). 
Pollux  {I.  c),  however,  states  that  it  was  a  female 
who  fetched  the  water  on  such  occasions,  and  De- 
mosthenes (c.  Leochar.  p.  1089.  23  ;  compare  p. 
1086.  14.  &c.)  speaks  of  r\  Aovrpo<p6pos  on  the 
monument  of  a  person  who  had  died  unmarried. 
In  remains  of  ancient  art  we  find  girls  represented 
as  Aoorpo(p(Jpot,  but  never  boys.  (Brdnsted,  Brief 
Description  of  thirty-two  ancient  Greek  Vases,  pL 
27.  The  best  account  of  the  Greek  baths  is  given 
by  Becker,  ChariJcles,  vol.  ii.  pp.135 — 146,  pp. 
459—162.) 

Roman  Baths.  —  The  Romans,  in  the  earlier 
periods  of  their  history,  used  the  bath  but  seldom, 
and  only  for  health  and  cleanliness,  not  as  a 
luxury.  Thus  we  learn  from  Seneca  (Ep.  86) 
that  the  ancient  Romans  washed  their  legs  and 
arms  daily,  and  bathed  their  whole  body  once  a 
week.  (Comp.  Cat.  de  Lib.  Educ.  ap.  Non.  iii. 
s.  v.  Ephippium  ;  Colum.  R.  R.  i.  6.  §  20.) 

It  is  not  recorded  at  what  precise  period  the  use 
of  the  warm  bath  was  first  introduced  amongst  the 
Romans  ;  but  we  learn  from  Seneca  (I.  c.)  that 
Scipio  had  a  warm  bath  in  his  villa  at  Litemum  j 
which,  however,  was  of  the  simplest  kind,  consist- 
ing of  a  single  chamber,  just  sufficient  for  the 
necessary  purposes,  and  without  any  pretensions 
to  luxury.  It  was  "  small  and  dark,"  he  says 
"  after  the  manner  of  the  ancients."     Seneca  also 
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describes  the  public  baths  as  olscura  et  gregali 
tcctorio  inducta,  and  as  so  ample  in  their  arrange- 
ments that  the  aedile  judged  of  the  proper  tem- 
perature by  his  hands.  These  were  baths  of  warm 
water ;  but  the  practice  of  heating  an  apartment 
with  warm  air  by  flues  placed  immediately  under 
it,  so  as  to  produce  a  vapour  bath,  is  stated  by  Va- 
lerius Maximus  (ix.  1.  §  1)  and  by  Pliny  (H.  N.  ix. 
54.  s.  79)  to  have  been  invented  by  Sergius  Orata, 
who  lived  in  the  age  of  L.  Crassus,  the  orator, 
before  the  Marsic  war.  The  expression  used  by 
Valerius  Maximus  is  balnea  pensilia,  and  by  Pliny 
balineas  pensiks,  which  is  differently  explained  by 
different  commentators  ;  but  a  single  glance  at  the 
plans  inserted  below  will  be  sufficient  in  order  to 
comprehend  the  manner  in  which  the  flooring  of 
the  chambers  was  suspended  over  the  hollow  cells 
of  the  hypocaust,  called  by  Vitruvius  suspensura 
caldarumim  (v.  11),  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
the  precise  meaning  of  the  invention,  which  is  more 
fully  exemplified  in  the  following  passage  of  Au- 
sonius  (MoseU.  337) : — 


"  Quid  (memorem)  quae  sulphurea  substructa  cre- 
pidine  fumant 
Balnea,  ferventi  cum  Mulciber  haustus  operto, 
Volvit  anhelatas  tectoria  per  cava  flammas, 
Inclusum  glomerans  aestu  exspirante  vaporem  ?  " 

By  the  time  of  Cicero,  the  use  of  baths,  both 
public  and  private,  of  warm  water  and  hot  air,  had 
become  general  (Epist.  ad  Q.  Frat.  iii.  1 ) ;  and  we 
learn  from  one  of  his  orations  that  there  were 
already  baths  (balneas  Senias)  at  Rome,  which 
were  open  to  the  public  upon  payment  of  a  small 
sum  (Pro  Cad.  25,  26). 

In  the  earlier  ages  of  Roman  history  a  much 
greater  delicacy  was  observed  with  respect  to  bath- 
ing, even  amongst  the  men,  than  was  usual  among 
the  Greeks  ;  for  according  to  Valerius  Maximus 
(ii.  1.  §  7)  it  was  deemed  indecent  for  a  father  to 
bathe  in  company  with  his  own  son  after  he  had 
attained  the  age  of  puberty,  or  a  son-in-law  with 
his  father-in-law.  (Comp.  Cic.  De  Off.  i.  35,  De 
Orat.  ii.  55.)  But  virtue  passed  away  as  wealth 
increased ;  and  when  the  thermae  came  into  use, 
not  only  did  the  men  bathe  together  in  numbers, 
but  even  men  and  women  stripped  and  bathed 
promiscuously  in  the  same  bath.  It  is  true,  how- 
ever, that  the  public  establishments  often  con- 
tained separate  baths  for  both  sexes  adjoining  to 
each  other  (Vitruv.  v.  10 ;  Varro,2>e  Ling.  Lot.  ix. 
68),  as  will  be  seen  to  have  been  the  case  at  the 
baths  of  Pompeii.  Aulus  Gellius  (x.  3)  relates  a 
story  of  a  consul's  wife  who  took  a  whim  to  bathe 
at  Teanum  (Teano),  a  small  provincial  town  of 
Campania  in  the  men's  baths  (balneis  viriffinis)  ; 
probably,  because  in  a  small  town,  the  female  de- 
partment, like  that  at  Pompeii,  was  more  confined 
and  less  convenient  than  that  assigned  to  the  men ; 
and  an  order  was  consequently  given  to  the  Quaes- 
tor, M.  Marius,  to  turn  the  men  out.  But  whether 
the  men  and  women  were  allowed  to  use  each 
other's  chambers  indiscriminately,  or  that  Borne  of 
the  public  establishments  had  only  one  common 
set  of  baths  for  both,  the  custom  prevailed  under 
the  Empire  of  men  and  women  bathing  indiscrimi- 
nately together.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiii.  12.  s.  54.) 
This  custom  was  forbidden  by  Hadrian  (Spart. 
Hadr.  c.  1),  and  by  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  (Capi- 
tolin.  Anton,  c.  23)  ;  and  Alexander  Severus  pro- 
hibited any  baths,  common  to  both  sexes  (balnea 
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mixta),  from  being  opened  in  Borne.  (Lamprid, 
Alex.  Sev.  c.  42.) 

When  the  public  baths  (balneae)  were  first  in- 
stituted, they  were  only  for  the  lower  orders,  who 
alone  bathed  in  public  ;  the  people  of  wealth,  as 
well  as  those  who  formed  the  equestrian  and  seni- 
torian  orders,  used  private  baths  in  their  own 
houses.  But  as  early  even  as  the  time  of  Julias 
Caesar  we  find  no  less  a  personage  than  the  mother 
of  Augustus  making  use  of  the  public  establish- 
ments (Suet.  Aug.  94)  j  and  in  process  of  time 
even  the  emperors  themselves  bathed  iu  public 
with  the  meanest  of  the  people.  (Spart.  Hair. 
c.  17  ;  Trebell.  Pollio,  De  Gallien.  duob.  c.  17.) 

The  baths  were  opened  at  sunrise,  and  closed 
at  sunset ;  but  in  the  time  of  Alexander  Severus, 
it  would  appear  that  they  were  kept  open  nearly 
all  night.  (Lamp.  A  lex.  Sev.  I.  c.)  The  allusion 
in  Juvenal  (balnea  node  subit,  Sat.  vi.  419)  pro- 
bably refers  to  private  baths. 

The  price  of  a  bath  was  a  quadrans,  the  smallest 
piece  of  coined  money,  from  the  age  of  Cicero  down- 
wards (Cic.  Pro  Cad.  26;  Hor.  Sat.  i.  3.  137; 
Juv.  Sat.  vi.  447),  which  was  paid  to  the  keeper 
of  the  bath  (bahieator)  ;  and  hence  it  is  termed  by 
Cicero,  in  the  oration  just  cited,  quadrawtaria  per- 
mutatio,  and  by  Seneca  (Ep.  86)  res  quadramtaria. 
Children  below  a  certain  age  were  admitted  free. 
(Juv.  Sat.  ii.  152.) 

Strangers,  also,  and  foreigners  were  admitted  to 
some  of  the  baths,  if  not  to  all,  without  payment, 
as  we  learn  from  an  inscription  found  at  Rome, 
and  quoted  by  Pitiscus.     (Lex  Antiq.) 

L.    OCTAVIO.  L.  P.  CAM. 

RUFO.  TKIB.  MIL 

QUI   LAVATIONEM    GRATUITAM   MUNICIPIBOB, 

INCOLIS 

HOSPITIBUS   ET   ADVENTORIBUS. 

The  baths  were  closed  when  any  misfortune 
happened  to  the  republic  (Fabr.  Descr.  Urb.  Rom. 
c.  1 8) ;  and  Suetonius  says  that  the  Emperor  Caligula 
made  it  a  capital  offence  to  indulge  in  the  luxury 
of  bathing  upon  any  religious  holiday,  (lb.)  They 
were  originally  placed  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  aediles,  whose  business  it  was  to  keep  them 
in  repair,  and  to  see  that  they  were  kept  clean  and 
of  a  proper  temperature.  (lb.;  Sen.  Ep.  86.)  In  the 
provinces  the  same  duty  seems  to  have  devolved 
upon  the  quaestor,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the 
passage  already  quoted  from  Aulus  Gellius  (x.  3). 

The  time  usually  assigned  by  the  Romans  for 
taking  the  bath  was  the  eighth  hour,  or  shortly 
afterwards.  (Mart.  Ep.  x.  48,  xi.  52.)  Before 
that  time  none  but  invalids  were  allowed  to  bathe 
in  public.  (Lamprid.  Alex.  Sev.  24.)  Vitruvius 
reckons  the  hours  best  adapted  for  bathing  to  be 
from  mid-day  until  about  sunset  (v.  10).  Pliny 
took  his  bath  at  the  ninth  hour  in  summer,  and  at 
the  eighth  in  winter  (Ep.  iii.  1,  8) ;  and  Martial 
speaks  of  taking  a  bath  when  fatigued  and  weary,  at 
the  tenth  hour,  and  even  later.  (Epig.  iii.  36,  x.70.) 

When  the  water  was  ready,  and  the  baths  pre- 
pared, notice  was  given  by  the  sound  of  a  bell — 
aes  tiiermarum.  (Mart.  Ep.  xiv.  163.)  One  of 
these  bells,  with  the  inscription  Firmi  Balnia- 
toris,  was  found  in  the  thermae  Diocletianae,  in 
the  year  1548,  and  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
learned  Fulvius  Ursinus.  (Append,  ad  Ciaccon. 
deTriclin.) 

Whilst  the  bath  was  used  for  health  merely  or 
cleanliness,  a  single  one  was  considered  sufficient 
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at  a  time,  and  that  only  when  requisite.  But  the 
luxuries  of  the  empire  knew  no  such  bounds,  and 
the  daily  bath  was  sometimes  repeated  as  many  as 
seven  and  eight  times  in  succession  —  the  number 
which  the  Emperor  Commodus  indulged  himself 
with.  (Lamprid.  Com.  c.  2.)  Gordian  bathed  seven 
times  a  day  in  summer,  and  twice  in  winter.  The 
Emperor  Gallienus  six  or  seven  times  in  summer, 
and  twice  or  thrice  in  winter.  (Capitolin.  Gall. 
c.  17.)  Commodus  also  took  his  meals  in  the  bath 
(Lamprid.  I.  c.)  j  a  custom  which  was  not  confined 
to  a  dissolute  Emperor  alone.  (Comp.  Martial, 
Epig.  xii.  19.) 

It  was  the  usual  and  constant  habit  of  the  Ro- 
mans to  take  the  bath  after  exercise,  and  pre- 
viously to  their  principal  meal  (coena) ;  but  the 
debauchees  of  the  empire  bathed  after  eating  as 
well  as  before,  in  order  to  promote  digestion,  so  as 
to  acquire  a  new  appetite  for  fresh  delicacies.  Nero 
is  related  to  have  indulged  in  this  practice.  (Suet. 
Nero,  27 ;  comp.  Juv.  Sat.  i.  142.) 

Upon  quitting  the  bath  it  was  usual  for  the 
Romans  as  well  as  the  Greeks  to  be  anointed  with 
oil ;  but  a  particular  habit  of  body,  or  tendency  to 
certain  complaints,  sometimes  required  this  order 
to  be  reversed ;  for  which  reason  Augustus,  who 
suffered  from  nervous  disorders,  was  accustomed  to 
anoint  himself  before  bathing  (Suet.  Aug.  82) ; 
and  a  similar  practice  was  adopted  by  Alexander 
Severus.  (Lamprid.  Alex.  Sev.  I.  c.)  The  most 
usual  practice,  however,  seems  to  have  been  to 
take  some  gentle  exercise  (exercitafio),  in  the  first 
instance,  and  then,  after  bathing,  to  be  anointed 
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either  in  the  sun,  or  in  the  tepid  or  thermal  cham- 
ber, and  finally  to  take  their  food. 

The  Romans  did  not  content  themselves  with  a 
single  bath  of  hot  or  cold  water ;  but  they  went 
through  a  course  of  baths  in  succession,  in  which 
the  agency  of  air  as  well  as  water  was  applied. 
It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  precise  order  in 
which  the  course  was  usually  taken,  if  indeed 
there  was  any  general  practice  beyond  the  whim 
of  the  individual.  Under  medical  treatment,  the 
succession  would,  of  course,  be  regulated  by  the 
nature  of  the  disease  for  which  a  cure  was  sought, 
and  would  vary  also  according  to  the  different 
practice  of  different  physicians.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  it  was  a  general  practice  to  close 
the  pores,  and  brace  the  body  after  the  excessive 
perspiration  of  the  vapour  bath,  either  by  pouring 
cold  water  over  the  head,  or  by  plunging  at  once 
into  the  piscina,  or  into  a  river.  (Auson.  MoseU. 
341.)  Musa,  the  physician  of  Augustus,  is  said  tc 
have  introduced  this  practice  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxv.  7 
s.  38),  which  became  quite  the  fashion,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  benefit  which  the  emperor  derived 
from  it,  though  Dion  (liii.  p.  517)  accuses  Musa  of 
having  artfully  caused  the  death  of  Marcellus  by 
an  improper  application  of  the  same  treatment.  In 
other  cases  it  was  considered  conducive  to  health 
to  pour  warm  water  over  the  head  before  the 
vapour  bath,  and  cold  water  immediately  after  i- 
(Plin.  H.  N.  xxviii.  4.  s.  14 ;  Cels.  De  Med.  i. 
3)  ;  and  at  other  times,  a  succession  of  warm, 
tepid,  and  cold  water  was  resorted  to. 

The  two  physicians  Galen  and  Celsus  differ  in 


some  respects  as  to  the  order  in  which  the  baths 
should  be  taken ;  the  former  recommending  first  the 
hot  air  of  the  Laconicum  (oepi  deppip),  next  the 
bath  of  warm  water  (SSa>p  Stcpfihv  and  \ovrpov*), 
afterwards  the  cold,  and  finally  to  be  well  rubbed 

*  kovrpov.  In  this  passage  it  is  plain  that  the 
word  \ovTpov  is  used  for  a  warm  bath,  in  which 
sense  it  also  occurs  in  the  same  author.  Vitruvius 
(v.  11),  on  the  contrary,  says  that  the  Greeks  used 
the  same  word  to  signify  a  cold  bath  (frigida, 
lavatio,  quam  Graeci  Kovrpov  vocitant).  The  con- 
tradiction between  the  two  authors  is  here  pointed 
out,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  impossibility, 
as  well  as  impropriety,  of  attempting  to  affix  one 
precise  meaning  to  each  of  the  different  terms 


(Gaiea,DeMe(kodoMedendi,  x.  10.  p.  708, 709,  ed. 
Kiihn) ;  whilst  the  latter  recommends  his  patients 
first  to  sweat  for  a  short  time  in  the  tepid  chamber 
(tepidariwm),  without  undressing ;  then  to  proceed 
into  the  thermal  chamber  {calidarium),  and  after 
having  gone  through  a  regular  course  of  perspir- 
ation there,  not  to  descend  into  the  warm  bath 
{solium),  but  to  pour  a  quantity  of  warm  water 
over  the  head,  then  tepid,  and  finally  cold ;  after- 
wards to  be  scraped  with  the  strigil  (perfrieari),, 
and  finally  rubbed,  dry  and  anointed.  (Cels.  De 
Med.  i.  4.)  Such,  in  all  probability,  was  the  usual 
habit  of  the  Romans  when  the  bath  was  resorted 


made  use  of  by  the  ancient  writers  in  reference  to 
their  bathing  establishments. 
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to  as  a  daily  source  of  pleasure,  and  not  for  any 
particular  medical  treatment ;  the  more  so,  as  it 
resembles  in  many  respects  the  system  of  bathing 
still  in  practice  amongst  the  Orientals,  who,  as 
Sir  W.  Gell  remarks,  "  succeeded  by  conquest  to 
the  luxuries  of  the  enervated  Greeks  and  Romans." 
(Gell's  Pompeii,  vol.  i.  p.  86,  ed.  1832.) 

Having  thus  detailed  from  classical  authorities 
the  general  habits  of  the  Romans  in  connection 
with  their  system  of  bathing,  it  now  remains  to 
examine  and  explain  the  internal  arrangements 
of  the  structures  which  contained  their  baths  ; 
which  will  serve  as  a  practical  commentary  upon 
all  that  has  been  said.  Indeed  there  are  more 
ample  and  better  materials  for  acquiring  a  thorough 
insight  into  Roman  manners  in  this  one  particular, 
than  for  any  other  of  the  usages  connected  with 
their  domestic  habits.  The  principal  ancient  au- 
thorities are  Vitruvius  (v.  10),  Lucian  ('Imrlas  tj 
$a\ivewv,  a  detailed  description  of  a  set  of  baths 
erected  by  an  architect  named  Hippias),  Pliny  the 
Younger,  in  the  two  letters  describing  his  villas  (ii. 
17,  v.  6),  Statius  (Balneum  Etrusci,  Silv.  i.  5), 
Martial   (vi.   42,  and  other  epigrams),  Sidonius 
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Apollinaris  (Epist.  ii.  2),  and  Seneca  (Epiri.  51 
56, 86).  ' 

But  it  would  be  almost  hopeless  to  attempt  to 
arrange  the  information  obtained  from  these 
writers,  were  it  not  for  the  help  afforded  us  by  the 
extensive  ruins  of  ancient  baths,  such  as  the 
Thermae  of  Titus,  Caracalla,  and  Diocletian,  but 
above  all  the  public  baths  (balneae)  at  Pompeii, 
which  were  excavated  in  1824 — 25,  and  were 
found  to  be  a  complete  set,  constructed  in  all  their 
important  parts  upon  rules  very  similar  to  those 
laid  down  by  Vitruvius,  and  in  such  good  preserv- 
ation that  many  of  the  chambers  were  complete, 
even  to  the  ceilings. 

In  order  to  render  the  subjoined  remarks  more 
easily  intelligible,  the  woodcut  on  the  preceding 
page  is  inserted,  which  is  taken  from  a  fresco 
painting  upon  the  walls  of  the  thermae  of  Titus  at 
Rome. 

The  annexed  woodcut  represents  the  ground 
plan  of  the  baths  of  Pompeii,  which  are  nearly 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  houses  and  shops, 
thus  forming  what  the  Romans  termed  an  insula. 

The  whole  building,  which  comprises  a  double 


set  of  baths,  has  six  different  entrances  from  the 
street,  one  of  which  A,  gives  admission  to  the 
smaller  set  only,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been 
appropriated  to  the  women,  and 'five  others  to  the 
male  department ;  of  which  two,  B  and  C,  com- 
municate directly  with  the  furnaces,  and  the  other 
three  D,  E,  F,  with  the  bathing  apartments,  of 
which  F,  the  nearest  to  the  forum,  was  the  prin- 
cipal one ;  the  other  two,  D  and  E,  being  on  dif- 
ferent sides  of  the  building,  served  for  the  conve- 
nience of  those  who  lived  on  the  north  and  east 
sides  of  the  city.  To  have  a  variety  of  entrances 
(<?£  dSois  iroWcus  TeBvpu/ievov)  is  one  of  the  quali- 
ties enumerated  by  Lucian  as  necessary  to  a  well- 
constructed  set  of  baths.  (Hippias,  8.)  Passing 
through  the  principal  entrance  F,  which  is  re- 
moved from  the  street  by  a  narrow  footway  sur- 


rounding the  insula  (the  outer  curb  of  which  ii 
marked  upon  the  plan  by  the  thin  line  dram 
round  it),  and  after  descending  three  steps,  the 
bather  finds  upon  his  left  hand  a  small  chamber 
(1),  which  contained  a  convenience  (latrina*),ani 
proceeds  into  a  covered  portico  (2),  which  ran 
round  three  sides  of  an  open  court — atriwm  (3), 
and  these  together  formed  the  vestibule  of  the 
baths  • —  vestiiulum  balnearum  (Cic.  Pro  Cad.  26), 
in  which  the  servants  belonging  to  the  establish- 
ment, as  well  as  the  attendants  of  the  bathers, 
waited.     There  are  seats  for  their  accommodation 

*  Latrina  was  also  used  previously  to  the  tune 
of  Varro  for  the  bathing- vessel,  quasi  faaairiiia. 
(Varro,  De  Ling  Lot.  ix  68.  ed.  Muller;  compare 
Lucill.  ap.  Non.  c.  3.  n.  131.) 
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placed  underneath  the  portico  (a,  a).  This  com- 
partment answers  exactly  to  the  first,  which  is  de- 
scribed by  Lucian  {I.  c.  5).  Within  this  court  the 
keeper  of  the  baths  (bahieator)  who  exacted  the 
quadram  paid  by  each  visitor,  was  also  stationed ; 
and  the  box  for  holding  the  money  was  found  in 
it  The  room  (4),  which  runs  back  from  the 
portico,  might  have  been  appropriated  to  him  ;  or, 
if  not,  it  might  have  been  an  oecus  or  exedra,  for 
the  convenience  of  the  better  classes  whilst  await- 
ing the  return  of  their  acquaintances  from  the  in- 
terior, in  which  case  it  will  correspond  with  the 
chambers  mentioned  by  Lucian  (I.  c.  5),  adjoining 
to  the  servants'  waiting-place  (iv  hptarepa,  Se  ray 
is  Tpvtpfyv  Trap*(TKsva(rfJ.evwv  olKrjfidTOiv).  In  this 
court  likewise,  as  being  the  most  public  place, 
advertisements  for  the  theatre,  or  other  announce- 
ments of  general  interest,  were  posted  up,  one  of 
which,  announcing  a  gladiatorial  show,  still  re- 
mains. (5)  Is  the  corridor  which  conducts  from 
the  entrance  E,  into  the  same  vestibule.  (6)  A 
small  cell  of  similar  use  as  the  corresponding  one 
in  the  opposite  corridor  (1).  (7)  A  passage  of 
communication  which  leads  into  the  chamber  (8), 
the  frigidarium,  which  also  served  as  an  apodyte- 
rium, or  spoliatorium,  a  room  for  undressing ;  and 
which  is  also  accessible  from  the  street  by  the 
door  D,  through  the  corridor  (9),  in  which  a  small 
niche  is  observable,  which  probably  served  for  the 
station  of  another  balneator,  who  collected  the 
money  from  those  entering  from  the  north  street. 
In  this  room  all  the  visitors  must  have  met  before 
entering  into  the  interior  of  the  baths ;  and  its 
locality,  as  well  as  other  characteristic  features 
in  its  fittings  up,  leave  no  room  to  doubt  that  it 
served  as  an  undressing  room.  It  does  not  appear 
that  any  general  rule  of  construction  was  followed 
by  the  architects  of  antiquity,  with  regard  to  the 
locality  and  temperature  best  adapted  for  an 
apodyterium.  The  word  is  not  mentioned  by 
Vitruvius,  nor  expressly  by  Lucian ;  but  he  says 
enough  for  us  to  infer  that  it  belonged  to  the 
frigidarium  in  the  baths  of  Hippias  (I.  c.  5). 
"  After  quitting  the  last  apartment  there  are  a 
sufficient  number  of  chambers  for  the  bathers  to 
undress,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  an  oecus  con- 
taining three  baths  of  cold  water."  Pliny  the 
younger  says  that  the  apodyterium  at  one  of  his 
own  villas  adjoined  the  frigidarium  {Ep.  v.  6), 
and  it  is  plain  from  a  passage  already  quoted,  that 
the  apodyterium  was  a  warm  apartment  in  the 
baths  belonging  to  the  villa  of  Cicero's  brother, 
Quintus  (assa  in  aUerum  apodyterii  angulum  pro- 
mom),  to  which  temperature  Celsus  also  assigns  it. 
In  the  thermae  at  Rome  the  hot  and  cold  depart- 
ments had  probably  each  a  separate  apodyterium 
attached  to  it ;  or  if  not,  the  ground  plan  was  so 
arranged  that  one  apodyterium  would  be  contiguous 
to,  and  serve  for  both,  or  either ;  but  where  space 
and  means  were  circumscribed,  as  in  the  little  city 
of  Pompeii,  it  is  more  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
the  frigidarium  served  as  an  apodyterium  for  those 
who  confined  themselves  to  cold  bathing,  and  the 
tepidarium  for  those  who  commenced  their  ablutions 
in  the  warm  apartments.  The  bathers  were  ex- 
pected to  take  off  their  garments  in  the  apodyterium, 
it  not  being  permitted  to  enter  into  the  interior 
unless  naked.  (Cic.  Pro  Cad,  26.)  They  were 
then  delivered  to  a  class  of  slaves,  called  capsarii 
(from  capsa,  the  small  case  in  which  children  car- 
ried their  books  to  school),  whose  duty  it  was  to 
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take  charge  of  them.  These  men  were  notorious 
for  dishonesty,  and  leagued  with  all  the  thieves  of 
the  city,  so  that  they  connived  at  the  robberies 
they  were  placed  there  to  prevent.  Hence  the  ex- 
pression of  Catullus  —  0  furum  optume  balneari- 
orum!  (Carm.  xxxiii.  1)  and  Trachilo  in  the  Ru- 
dens  of  Plautus  (ii.  33.  51),  complains  bitterly 
of  their  roguery,  which,  in  the  capital,  was  carried 
to  such  an  excess  that  very  severe  laws  were  en- 
acted against  them,  the  crime  of  stealing  in  the 
baths  being  made  a  capital  offence. 

To  return  into  the  chamber  itself — it  is  vaulted 
and  spacious,  with  stone  seats  along  two  sides  of 
the  wall  (6,  b),  and  a  step  for  the  feet  below, 
slightly  raised  from  the  floor  (pulvinus  et  gradus, 
Vitruv.  v.  10).  Holes  can  still  be  seen  in  the 
walls,  which  might  have  served  for  pegs  on  which 
the  garments  were  hung  when  taken  off.  It  was 
lighted  by  a  window  closed  with  glass,  and  orna- 
mented with  stucco  mouldings  and  painted  yellow. 
A  sectional  drawing  of  this  interior  is  given  in  Sir 
W.  Gell's  Pompeii.  There  are  no  less  than  six 
doors  to  this  chamber ;  one  led  to  the  entrance  E, 
another  to  the  entrance  D,  a  third  to  the  small 
room  (11),  a  fourth  to  the  furnaces,  a  fifth  to  the 
tepid  apartment,  and  the  sixth  opened  upon  the 
cold  bath  (10),  named  indifferently  by  the  ancient 
authors,  natatio,  natatorium,  piscina,  baptisterium  *, 
puteus,  Xovrpov.  The  bath,  which  is  coated  with 
white  marble,  is  12  feet  10  inches  in  diameter, 
and  about  3  feet  deep,  and  has  two  marble  steps 
to  facilitate  the  descent  into  it,  and  a  seat  sur- 
rounding it  at  the  depth  of  10  inches  from  the 
bottom,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  bathers  to 
sit  down  and  wash  themselves.  The  ample  size  of 
this  basin  explains  to  us  what  Cicero  meant  when 
he  wrote — Latiorem  piscinam  voluissem,  ubijactata 
brachia  non  offenderentur.  It  is  probable  that 
many  persons  contented  themselves  with  the  cold 
bath  only,  instead  of  going  through  the  severe 
course  of  perspiration  in  the  warm  apartments ; 
and  as  the  frigidarium  alone  could  have  had  no 
effect  in  baths  like  these,  where  it  merely  served 
as  an  apodyterium,  the  natatio  must  be  referred  to 
when  it  is  said  that  at  one  period  cold  baths  were 
in  such  request  that  scarcely  any  others  were  used. 
(Gell's  Pompeii^  I.  c.)  There  is  a  platform,  or  am- 
bulatory (sckola,  Vitruv.  v.  10)  round  the  bath, 
also  of  marble,  and.  four  niches  of  the  same  mate- 
rial disposed  at  regular  intervals  round  the  walls, 
with  pedestals,  for  statues  probably,  placed  in 
them.f  The  ceiling  is  vaulted,  and  the  cham- 
ber lighted  by  a  window  in  the  centre.  The 
annexed  woodcut  represents  a  frigidarium  with 
its  cold  bath  (pulsus,  Plin.  Ep.  v.  6)  at  one  ex- 
tremity, supposed  to  have  formed  a  part  of  the 
Formian  villa  of  Cicero,  to  whose  age  the  style  of 


*  The  word  baptisterium  (Plin.  Ep.  v.  6)  is 
not  a  bath  sufficiently  large  to  immerse  the  whole 
body,  but  a  vessel,  or  labrum,  containing  cold 
water  for  pouring  over  the  head.  Compare  also 
Plin.  Ep.  xvii.  2. 

+  According  to  Sir  W.  Gell  (I.  c.)  with  seats, 
which  he  interprets  scholae,  for  the  accommodation 
of  persons  waiting  an  opportunity  to  bathe  ■ —  but 
a  passage  of  Vitruvius  (v.  10),  hereafter  quoted, 
seems  to  contradict  this  use  of  the  term — and 
seats  were  placed  in  the  frigidarium  adjoining,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  accommodating  those  who 
were  obliged  to  wait  for  their  turn. 
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construction,  and  the   use   of  the   simple  Doric 
order,  undoubtedly  belong.     The  bath  itself,  into 


which  the  water  still  continues  to  flow  from  a 
neighbouring  spring,  is  placed  under  the  alcove, 
and  the  two  doors  on  each  side  opened  into  small 
chambers,  which  probably  served  as  apodyteria. 
It  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  gardens  of  the  Villa 
Caposeli,  at  Mola  di  Gaeta,  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Formiae. 

In  the  cold  bath  of  Pompeii  the  water  ran  into 
the  basin  through  a  spout  of  bronze,  and  was 
carried  off  again  through  a  conduit  on  the  opposite 
side.  It  was  also  furnished  with  a  waste-pipe 
under  the  margin  to  prevent  it  from  running  over. 
No.  11  is  a  small  chamber  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  frigidarium,  which  might  have  served  for 
shaving  (tonstrina),  or  for  keeping  unguents  or 
strigiles;  and  from  the  side  of  \h&  frigidarium,  the 
bather,  who  intended  to  go  through  the  process  of 
warm  bathing  and  sudation,  entered  into  (12)  the 
tepidarium. 

This  chamber  did  not  contain  water  either  at 
Pompeii  or  at  the  baths  of  Hippias,  but  was  merely 
heated  with  warm  air  of  an  agreeable  temperature 
in  order  to  prepare  the  body  for  the  great  heat  of 
the  vapour  and  warm  baths,  and,  upon  returning, 
to  obviate  the  danger  of  a  too-sudden  transition  to 
the  open  air.  In  the  baths  at  Pompeii  this  chamber 
served  likewise  as  an  apodyterium  for  those  who 
took  the  warm  bath  j  for  which  purpose  the  fit- 
tings up  are  evidently  adapted,  the  walls  being  di- 
vided into  a  number  of  separate  compartments  or 
recesses  for  receiving  the  garments  when  taken  off, 
by  a  series  of  figures  of  the  kind  called  Atlantes  or 
Telamones,  which  project  from  the  walls,  and  sup- 
port a  rich  cornice  above  them.  One  of  these  di- 
visions, with  the  Telamones,  is  represented  in  the 
article  Atlantes.  Two  bronze  benches  were  also 
found  in  the  room,  which  was  heated  as  well  by 
its  contiguity  to  the  hypocaust  of  the  adjoining 
chamber,  as  by  a  brazier  of  bronze  (foculus),  in 
which  the  charcoal  ashes  were  still  remaining 
when  the  excavation  was  made.  A  representation 
of  it  is  given  in  the  annexed  woodcut.  Its  whole 
length  was  seven  feet,  and  its  breadth  two  feet  six 
inches. 

In  addition  to  this  service  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  this  apartment  was  used  as  a  depository 
for  unguents  and  a  room  for  anointing  (hKemriipuiv, 
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unctuarium,  elaeothesium),  the  proper  place  for  which 
is  represented  by  Lucian  (I.  e.)  as  adjoining  to  the 


tepidarium,  and  by  Pliny  (Ep.  ii.  1 7)  as  adjoining 
to  the  hypocaust ;  and  for  which  purpose  some  o! 
the  niches  between  the  Telamones  seem  to  be  pe- 
culiarly adapted.  In  the  larger  establishments  a 
separate  chamber  was  allotted  to  these  purposes, 
as  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  drawing  taken 
from  the  Thermae  of  Titus  ;  but  as  there  is  no 
other  spot  within  the  circuit  of  the  Pompeiau  baths 
which  could  be  applied  in  the  same  manner,  we 
may  safely  conclude  that  the  inhabitants  of  this 
city  were  anointed  in  the  tepidarium  ;  which  ser- 
vice was  performed  by  slaves  called  unctores  and 
aliptae.  [Aliptae.]  For  this  purpose  the  common 
people  used  oil,  sometimes  scented  ;  but  the  more 
wealthy  classes  indulged  in  the  greatest  extrava- 
gance with  regard  to  their  perfumes  and  unguents. 
These  they  either  procured  from  the  elaeothesium  of 
the  baths,  or  brought  with  them  in  small  glass 
bottles  ampullae  oleariae  ;  hundreds  of  which  have 
been  discovered  in  different  excavations  made  in 
various  parts  of  Italy.  [Ampulla.]  The  fifth 
book  of  Athenaeus  contains  an  ample  treatise  upon 
the  numerous  kinds  of  ointments  used  by  the 
Romans  ;  which  subject  is  also  fully  treated  hy 
Pliny  (H.  N.  xiii.). 

Caligula  is  mentioned  by  Suetonius  (Oal.  37)  as 
having  invented  a  new  luxury  in  the  use  of  the 
bath,  by  perfuming  the  water,  whether  hot  or  cold, 
by  an  infusion  of  precious  odours,  or  as  Pliny  states 
(I.  c),  by  anointing  the  walls  with  valuable  un- 
guents ;  a  practice,  he  adds,  which  was  adopted  hy 
one  of  the  slaves  of  Nero,  that  the  luxury  might 
not  be  confined  to  royalty  (ne  principak  wdeatur 
hoe  bonum). 

From  this  apartment,  a  door,  which  closed  by  its 
own  weight,  to  prevent  the  admission  of  the  cooler 
air,  opened  into  No.  13,  the  thermal  chamber  or 
conoamerafa  sudatio  of  VitrUvius  (v.  11) ;  and 
which,  in  exact  conformity  with  his  directions, 
contains  the  warm  bath — balneum,  or  calda  lavatio 
(Vitruv.  I.  e.),  at  one  of  its  extremities  ;  and  the 
semicircular  vapour-bath,  or  Laeonieum  at  the 
other  ;  whilst  the  centre  space  between  the  two 
ends,  termed  sudatio  by  Vitruvius  (I.  c),  and  suda- 
torium by  Seneca,  is  exactly  twice  the  length  of  its 
width,  according  to  the  directions  of  Vitruvius. 
The  object  in  leaving  so  much  space  between  the 
warm  bath  and  the  Laeonieum  was  to  give  room 
for  the  gymnastic  exercises  of  the  persons  within 
the  chamber,  who  were  accustomed  to  promote  a 
full  flow  of  perspiration  by  rapid  movements  of  the 
arms  and  legs,  or  by  lifting  weights.  (Juv.  Sat.  vl 
420.)  In  larger  establishments  the  conveniences 
contained  in  this  apartment  occupied  two  separate 
cells,  one  of  which  was  appropriated  to  the  warm 
bath,  which  apartment  was  then  termed  caldanvM* 
cella  ealdaria,  or  balneum,  and  the  other  comprised 
the  Laeonieum  and  sudatory  — Laeonieum  swfr 
tionesque  (Vitruv.  I.  c),  which  part  alone  was  then 
designated  under  the  name  of  concamerata  s 
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This  distribution  is  represented  in  the  painting  on 
the  walls  of  the  Thermae  of  Titus ;  in  which  there 
is  also  another  peculiarity  to  be  observed,  viz.,  the 
passage  of  communication  (intercapedo)  between  the 
two  chambers,  the  flooring  of  which  is  suspended 
over  the  hypocaust.  Lucian  informs  us  of  the  use 
for  which  this  compartment  was  intended,  where 
he  mentions  as  one  of  the  characteristic  conveni- 
ences in  the  baths  of  Hippias,  that  the  bathers  need 
not  retrace'  their  steps  through  the  whole  suite  of 
apartments  by  which  they  had  entered,  but  might 
return  from  the  thermal  chamber  by  a  shorter  cir- 
cuit through  a  room  of  gentle  temperature  (81'  7jp4fxa 
Step/Mu  oucJiimtos,  I.  c.  7),  which  communicated 
immediately  with  the  frigidarium. 

The  warm-water  bath,  which  is  termed  calda 
lavatio  by  Vitruvius  (I.  c),  balineum  by  Cicero 
(Ad  Aft.  ii.  3),  piscina  or  calida  piscina  by  Pliny 
(Ep.  ii.  17)  and  Suetonius  (Nero,  27),  as  well 
as  labrum  (Cic.  Ad  Fam.  xiv.  16),  and  solium  by 
Cicero  (in  Pison.  27),  appears  to  have  been  a  capa- 
cious marble  vase,  sometimes  standing  upon  the 
fiior,  like  that  in  the  picture  from  the  Thermae  of 
Titus  ;  and  sometimes  either  partly  elevated  above 
the  floor,  as  it  was  at  Pompeii,  or  entirely  sunk  into 
it,  as  directed  by  Vitruvius  (v.  10).  His  words  are 
these :  — "  The  bath  (labrum)  should  be  placed 
underneath  the  window,  in  such  a  position  that  the 
persons  who  stand  around  may  not  cast  their  sha- 
dows upon  it.  The  platform  which  surrounds  the 
bath  (scholae  labrorum)  must  be  sufficiently  spa- 
cious to  admit  of  the  surrounding  observers,  who 
are  waiting  for  their  turn,  to  stand  there  without 
crowding  each  other.  The  width  of  the  passage  or 
channel  (alveus),  which  lies  between  the  parapet 
(pluteus),  and  the  wall,  should  not  be  less  than  six 
feet,  so  that  the  space  occupied  by  the  seat  and  its 
step  below  (pulvinus  et  gradus  inferior)  may  take 
off  just  two  feet  from  the  whole  width."  The  sub- 
joined plans  given  by  Marini,  will  explain  his 
meaning. 
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A,  labrum,  or  bath  ;  B,  schola,  or  platform ;  C, 
pluteus,  or  parapet ;  D,  cdveus,  passage  between  the 
pluteus  and  wall  ;  F,  pulvinus,  or  seat  j  and  E,  the 


lower  step  (gradus  inferior),  which  together   take 
up  two  feet. 

The  warm  bath  at  Pompeii  is  a  square  basin  of 
marble,  and  is  ascended  from  the  outside  by  two 
steps  raised  from  the  floor,  which  answered  to  the 
parapet  or  pluteus  of  Vitruvius.  Around  ran  a 
narrow  platform  (scltola) ;  but  which,  in  consequence 
of  the  limited  extent  of  the  building,  would  not  ad- 
mit of  a  seat  (pulvinus)  all  around  it.  On  the  in- 
terior another  step  allowed  the  bathers  to  sit  down 
and  wash  themselves.  The  annexed  section  will 
render  this  easily  intelligible. 


H 


A,  labrum  j  B,  scliola;  C,  pluteus  ;  D,  the  step 
on  the  inside,  probably  called  solium.  (Fulv.  Ur- 
sinus,  Append,  in  Ciaccon.  de  Triclin.)  In  the 
women's  baths  of  the  opulent  and  luxurious  capital, 
the  solia  were  sometimes  made  of  silver.  (Plin. 
H.  N.  xxxiii.  12.  s.  54.) 

We  now  turn  to  the  opposite  extremity  of  the 
chamber  which  contains  the  Laconicum  or  va- 
pour bath,  so  called  because  it  was  the  custom  of 
the  Lacedaemonians  to  strip  and  anoint  themselves 
without  using  warm  water  after  the  perspiration 
produced  by  their  athletic  exercises.  (Dion  Cass.  liii. 
p.  516  ;  comp.  Martial.  Epig.  vi.  42.  16.)  It  is 
termed  asset  by  Cicero  {Ad  Quint.  Frai.  iii.  1.  §  1), 
from  &fa,  to  dry  ;  because  it  produced  perspira- 
tion by  means  of  a  dry,  hot  atmosphere  ;  which 
Celsns  (iii.  cap.  ult.)  consequently  terms  sudatione 
assas,  "  dry  sweating,"  which  he  afterwards  adds 
(xi.  17)  was  produced  by  dry  warmth  (colore 
sicco).  It  was  called  by  the  Greeks  Trupicu-rijpioj. 
(Voss.  Lex.  Etym.  s.  v.)  from  the  fire  of  the  hypo- 
caust, which  was  extended  under  it ;  and  hence  by 
Alexander  Aphrodis.  |?jpoe  SoAdV,  "  a  dry  vaulted 
chamber." 

Vitruvius  says  that  its  width  should  be  equal 


to  its  height,  reckoning  from  the  flooring  (suspen- 
sura)  to  the  bottom  of  the  thole  (imam  cunaturam 
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hemisplaerii),  over  the  centre  of  which  an  orifice  is 
left  from  which  a  bronze  shield  (clipeus)  was  sus- 
pended. This  regulated  the  temperature  of  the 
apartment,  being  raised  or  lowered  by  means  of 
chains  to  which  it  was  attached.  The  form  of  the 
cell  was  required  to  be  circular,  in  order  that  the 
warm  air  from  the  hypocaust  might  encircle  it  with 
greater  facility.  (Vitruv.  v.  10.)  In  accordance 
with  these  rules  is  the  Laconicum  at  Pompeii,  a 
section  of  which  is  given  in  the  previous  page, 
the  clipeus  only  being  added  in  order  make  the 
meaning  more  clear. 

A,  The  suspended  pavement,  suspensura  ;  B.  the 
junction  of  the  hemisphaerium  with  the  side  walls, 
ima  curvatura  hemisphaerii ;  C,  the  shield,  clipeus  ; 
E  and  F,  the  chains  by  which  it  is  raised  and 
lowered  ;  D,  a  labrum,  or  flat  marble  vase,  into 
which  a  supply  of  water  was  introduced  by  a  single 
pipe  running  through  the  stem.  Its  use  is  not  ex- 
actly ascertained  in  this  place,  nor  whether  the 
water  it  contained  was  hot  or  cold. 

It  would  not  be  proper  to  dismiss  this  account 
of  the  Laconicum  without  alluding  to  an  opinion 
adopted  by  some  writers,  amongst  whom  are  Gali- 
ano  and  Cameron,  that  the  Laconicum  was  merely 
a  small  cupola,  with  a  metal  shield  over  it,  rising 
above  the  flooring  (suspensura)  of  the  chamber,  in 
the  manner  represented  by  the  drawing  from  the 
Thermae  of  Titus,  which  drawing  has,  doubtless, 
given  rise  to  the  opinion.  But  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  design  in  question  is  little  more  than  a 
section,  and  that  the  artist  may  have  resorted  to 
the  expedient  in  order  to  show  the  apparatus  be- 
longing to  one  end  of  the  chamber,  as  is  frequently 
done  in  similar  plans,  where  any  part  which  re- 
quired to  be  represented  upon  a  larger  scale  is  in- 
serted in  full  development  within  the  general  sec- 
tion ;  for  in  none  of  the  numerous  baths  which 
have  been  discovered  in  Italy  or  elsewhere,  even 
where  the  pavements  were  in  a  perfect  state,  has 
any  such  contrivance  been  observed.  Besides  which 
it  is  manifest  that  the  clipeus  could  not  be  raised 
or  lowered  in  the  design  alluded  to,  seeing  that  the 
chains  for  that  purpose  could  not  be  reached  in  the 
situation  represented,  or,  if  attained,  could  not  be 
handled,  as  they  must  be  red-hot  from  the  heat  of 
the  hypocaust  into  which  they  were  inserted.  In 
addition  to  which,  the  remains  discovered  tally  ex- 
actly with  the  directions  of  Vitruvius,  which  this 
does  not. 

After  having  gone  through  the  regular  course  of 
perspiration,  the  Romans  made  use  of  instruments 


called  strigiles  (or  strigles,  Juv.  Sat.  iii.  263),  to 
scrape  off  the  perspiration,  much  in  the  same  way 
as  we  are  accustomed  to  scrape  the  sweat  off  a 
horse  with  a  piece  of  iron  hoop,  after  he  has  run  a 
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heat,  or  comeB  in  from  violent  exercise.  These  in- 
struments, some  specimens  of  which  are  represented 
in  the  previous  woodcut,  and  many  of  which  have 
been  discovered  amongst  the  ruins  of  the  various 
baths  of  antiquity,  were  made  of  bone,  bronze,  iron 
and  silver  ;  all  corresponding  in  form  with  the 
epithet  of  Martial,  "  curvo  distringere  ferro " 
(Epig.  xiv.  51).  The  poorer  classes  were  obliged 
to  scrape  themselves,  but  the  more  wealthy  took 
their  slaves  to  the  baths  for  the  purpose  ;  a  feet 
which  is  elucidated  by  a  curious  story  related  by 
Spartianus  (Hadrian,  c.  17). 

The  strigil  was  by  no  means  a  blunt  instrument, 
consequently  its  edge  was  softened  by  the  applica- 
tion of  oil,  which  was  dropped  upon  it  from  a  small 
vessel  called  guttus*,  which  had  a  narrow  neck,  so 
as  to  discharge  its  contents  drop  by  drop,  from 
whence  the  name  is  taken.  A  representation  of  a 
guttus  is  given  in  the  preceding  woodcut.  Augus- 
tus is  related  to  have  suffered  from  an  over-violent 
use  of  the  strigil.  (Suet.  Aug.  30.)  Invalids  and 
persons  of  a  delicate  habit  made  use  of  sponges, 
which  Pliny  says  answered  for  towels  as  well  as 
strigils.  They  were  finally  dried  with  towels 
(lintea),  and  anointed.  (Juv.  Sat.  iii.  262  ;  Apu- 
leius,  Met.  ii. ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxi.  11.  s.  47.) 

The  common  people  were  supplied  with  these 
necessaries  in  the  baths,  but  the  more  wealthy  car- 
ried their  own  with  them  (Pers.  Sat.  v.  126), 
Lucian  (Lexiph.  vol.  ii.  p.  320.  ed.  Reiz.)  adds  also 
soap  and  towels  to  the  list. 

After  the  operation  of  scraping  and  rubbing  dry, 
they  retired  into,  or  remained  in,  the  tepidarium 
until  they  thought  it  prudent  to  encounter  the 
open  air.  But  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
customary  to  bathe  in  the  water,  when  there  was 
any,  which  was  not  the  case  at  Pompeii,  nor  in  the 
baths  of  Hippias  (Lucian,  I.  c),  either  of  the  tepi- 
darium or  frigidarium  ;  the  temperature  only  of  the 
atmosphere  in  these  two  chambers  being  of  conse- 
quence to  break  the  sudden  change  from  the  ex- 
treme of  hot  to  cold. 

Returning  now  back  into  the  frigidarium  (8), 
which,  according  to  the  directions  of  Vitruvius  (v. 
11),  has  a  passage  (14)  communicating  with  the 
mouth  of  the  furnace  (e),  which  is  also  seen  in  the 
next  woodcut  under  the  boilers,  called prae/urrmm,, 
propnigeum  (Plin.  Ep.  ii.  17),  irpoirvtyelov  (foomnpi, 
before,  and  irviyebs,  a  furnace),  and  passing  down 
that  passage,  we  reach  the  chamber  (IS)  into  which 
the  praefurnium  projects,  and  which  has  also  an 
entrance  from  the  street  at  B.  It  was  appropri- 
ated to  the  use  of  those  who  had  charge  of  the 
fires  (fornacatores).  There  are  two  staircases  in 
it ;  one  of  which  leads  to  the  roof  of  the  baths, 
and  the  other  to  the  coppers  which  contained 
the  water.  Of  these  there  were  three:  one  of 
which  contained  the  hot  water  —  caldariwm  (sc 
vas,  or  ahenum)  ;  the  second  the  tepid — tepida- 
rium ;  and  the  last  the  cold  — frigidarium.  The 
warm  water  was  introduced  into  the  warm  bath  by 
means  of  a  conduit  pipe,  marked  on  the  plan, 
and  conducted  through  the  wall.  Underneath  the 
caldarium  was  placed  the  furnace  (furnus,  Hor.  Ef. 
i.  11.  12),  which  served  to  heat  the  water,  and 
give  out  streams  of  warm  air  into  the  hollow  cells 
of  the   hypocaustum   (from   {nrb   and   Kcw'ai).    I' 


*  It  was  also  called  ampulla,  KfavBos,  uuf»- 
BilKiov,  e\aw<p6pov.  (Ruperti,  Ad  Juv.  Sat.  iii 
262.)     [Ampulla.] 
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passed  from  the  furnace  under  the  first  and  last 
of  the  caldrons  by  two  flues,  which  are  marked 
upon  the  plan.  These  coppers  were  constructed 
in  the  same  manner  as  is  represented  in  the  en- 
graving from  the  Thermae  of  Titus  ;  the  one  con- 
taining hot  water  being  placed  immediately  over 
the  furnace  ;  and,  as  the  water  was  drawn  out 
from  thence,  it  was  supplied  from  the  next,  the 
tepidarium,  which  was  already  considerably  heated 
from  its  contiguity  to  the  furnace  and  the  hypo- 
caust  below  it,  so  that  it  supplied  the  deficiency  of 
the  former  without  materially  diminishing  its  tem- 
perature ;  and  the  vacuum  in  this  last  was  again 
filled  up  from  the  farthest  removed,  which  contained 
the  cold  water  received  directly  from  the  square 
reservoir  seen  behind  them  ;  a  principle  which 
has  at  length  been  introduced  into  the  modern 
bathing  establishments,  where  its  efficacy,  both  in 
saving  time  and  expense,  is  fully  acknowledged. 
The  boilers  themselves  no  longer  remain,  but  the 
impressions  which  they  have  left  in  the  mortar  in 
which  they  were  embedded  are  clearly  visible,  and 
enable  us  to  ascertain  their  respective  positions  and 
dimensions,  the  first  of  which,  the  caldarium,  is 
represented  in  the  annexed  cut. 


Behind  the  coppers  there  is  another  corridor  (16), 
leading  into  the  court  or  atrium  (17)  appropriated 
to  the  servants  of  the  bath,  and  which  has  also  the 
convenience  of  an  immediate  communication  with 
the  street  by  the  door  at  C. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  adjoining  set  of  baths, 
which  were  assigned  to  the  women.  The  entrance 
is  by  the  door  A,  which  conducts  into  a  small 
vestibule  (18),  and  thence  into  the  apodyterium 
(19),  which,  like  the  one  in  the  men's  bath,  has  a 
seat  (pulvinus  et  gradus)  on  either  side  built  up 
against  the  wall.  This  opens  upon  a  cold  bath 
(20),  answering  to  the  natatio  of  the  other  set,  but 
of  much  smaller  dimensions,  and  probably  similar  to 
the  one  denominated  by  Pliny  (I.  c.~)puteus.  There 
are  four  steps  on  the  inside  to  descend  into  it. 
Opposite  to  the  door  of  entrance  into  the  apodyte- 
riim  is  another  doorway  which  leads  to  the  tepi- 
darmm  (21),  which  also  communicates  with  the 
thermal  chamber  (22),  on  one  side  of  which  is  a 
warm  hath  in  a  square  recess,  and  at  the  further 
extremity  the  Lojconicum  with  its  labrum.  The 
floor  of  this  chamber  is  suspended,  and  its  walls 
perforated  for  flues,  like  the  corresponding  one  in 
the  men's  baths. 

The  comparative  smallness  and  inferiority  of  the 
fittings-xtp  in  this  suite  of  baths  has  induced  some 
Italian  antiquaries  to  throw  a  doubt  upon  the  fact 
of  their  being  assigned  to  the  women  j  and  amongst 
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these  the  Abbate  Torio  (Pla?i  de  Pompeii)  ingeni- 
ously suggests  that  they  were  an  old  set  of  baths, 
to  which  the  larger  ones  were  subsequently  added 
when  they  became  too  small  for  the  increasing 
wealth  and  population  of  the  city.  But  the  story, 
already  quoted,  of  the  consul's  wife  who  turned  the 
men  out  of  their  baths  at  Teanum  for  her  con- 
venience, seems  sufficiently  to  negative  such  a  sup- 
position ;'  and  to  prove  that  the  inhabitants  of 
ancient  Italy,  if  not  more  selfish,  were  certainly 
less  gallant  than  their  successors.  In  addition  to 
this,  Vitruvius  expressly  enjoins  that  the  baths  of 
the  men  and  women,  though  separate,  should  be 
contiguous  to  each  other,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  supplied  from  the  same  boilers  and  hypocaust 
(v.  10)  ;  directions  which  are  here  fulfilled  to  the 
letter,  as  a  glance  at  the  plan  will  demonstrate. 

It  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  article 
to  investigate  the  source  from  whence,  or  the  man- 
ner in  which,  the  water  was  supplied  to  the  baths 
of  Pompeii  But  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
suggestion  of  Mazois,  who  wrote  just  after  the  ex- 
cavation was  commenced,  and  which  has  been 
copied  from  him  by  the  editor  of  the  volumes  on 
Pompeii  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffu- 
sion of  Useful  Knowledge,  was  not  confirmed  by 
the  excavation ;  and  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
matter  may  consult  the  fourth  appendix  to  the 
Plan  de  Pompeii,  by  the  Abbate  Iorio. 

Notwithstanding  the  ample  account  which  has 
been  given  of  the  plans  and  usages  respecting  baths 
in  general,  something  yet  remains  to  be  said  about 
that  particular  class  denominated  Thermae  ;  of 
which  establishments  the  baths  in  fact  constituted 
the  smallest  part.  The  thermae,  properly  speaking, 
were  a  Roman  adaptation  of  the  Greek  gymnasium 
[Gymnasium],  or  palaestra,  as  described  by  Vitru- 
vius (v.  11) ;  both  of  which  contained  a  system  of 
baths  in  conjunction  with  conveniences  for  athletic 
games  and  youthful  sports,  exedrae  in  which  the 
rhetoricians  declaimed,  poets  recited,  and  philoso- 
phers lectured — as  well  as  porticoes  and  vestibules 
for  the  idle,  and  libraries  for  the  learned.  They 
were  decorated  with  the  finest  objects  of  art,  both 
in  painting  and  sculpture,  covered  with  precious 
marbles,  and  adorned  with  fountains  and  shaded 
walks  and  plantations,  like  the  groves  of  the  Aca- 
demy. It  may  be  said  that  they  began  and  ended 
with  the  Empire,  for  it  was  not  until  the  time  of 
Augustus  that  these  magnificent  structures  were 
commenced.  M.  Agrippa  is  the  first  who  afforded 
these  luxuries  to  his  countrymen,  by  bequeathing 
to  them  the  thermae  and  gardens  which  he  had 
erected  in  the  Campus  Martius.  (Dion  CasB.  liv. 
vol.  i.  p.  759  ;  Plin.  B.N.  xxxvi.  25.  s.  64.)  The 
Pantheon,  now  existing  at  Rome,  served  originally 
as  a  vestibule  to  these  baths  ;  and,  as  it  was  con- 
sidered too  magnificent  for  the  purpose,  it  is  sup- 
posed that  Agrippa  added  the  portico  and  conse- 
crated it  as  a  temple.  It  appears  from  a  passage 
in  Sidonius  Apollinaris  (Cam.  xxiii.  495),  that 
the  whole  of  these  buildings,  together  with  the 
adjacent  Thermae  Neronianae,  remained  entire  in 
the  year  A.  d.  466.  Little  is  now  left  beyond  a 
few  fragments  of  ruins,  and  the  Pantheon.  The 
example  set  by  Agrippa  was  followed  by  Nero, 
and  afterwards  by  Titus;  the  ruins  of  whose 
thermae  are  still  visible,  covering  a  vast  extent, 
partly  under  ground  and  partly  above  the  Esquiline 
Hill.  Thermae  were  also  erected  by  Trajan,  Ca- 
racalla,  and  Diocletian,  of  the  two  last  of  which 
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ample  remains  still  exist ;  and  even  as  late  as  Con- 
stantine,  besides  several  which  were  constructed 
by  private  individuals,  P.  Victor  enumerates  six- 
teen, and  Panvinus  (Urb.  Horn.  Desaript.  p.  106) 
has  added  four  more. 

Previously  to  the  erection  of  these  establishments 
for  the  use  of  the  population,  it  was  customary  for 
those  who  sought  the  favour  of  the  people  to  give 
them  a  day's  bathing  free  of  expense.  Thus,  ac- 
cording to  Dion  Cassius  (xxxvii.  p.  143),  Faus- 
tus,  the  son  of  Sulla,  furnished  warm  baths  and 
oil  gratis  to  the  people  for  one  day ;  and  Augustus 
on  one  occasion  furnished  warm  baths  and  barbers 
to  the  people  for  the  same  period  free  of  expense 
(Id.  liv.  p.  755),  and  at  another  time  for  a  whole 
year  to  the  women  as  well  as  the  men.  (Id.  xlix. 
p.  600.)  Hence  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  the  quadrans 
paid  for  admission  into  the  balneae  was  not  exacted 
at  the  therTnae,  which,  as  being  the  works  of  the 
emperors,  would  naturally  be  opened  with  imperial 
generosity  to  all,  and  without  any  charge,  other- 
wise the  whole  city  would  have  thronged  to  the 
establishment  bequeathed  to  them  by  Agrippa ; 
and  in  confirmation  of  this  opinion  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  the  old  establishments,  which  were 
probably  erected  by  private  enterprise  (comp.  Plin. 
H.  N.  ix.  54.  s.  79),  were  termed  meritoriae.  (Plin. 
Ep.  ii.  1 7.)  Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  other  regula- 
tions previously  detailed  as  relating  to  the  economy 
of  the  baths,  apply  equally  to  the  thermae ;  but  it 
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is  to  these  establishments  especially  that  the  disg0. 
lute  conduct  of  the  emperors,  and  other  luxurious 
indulgences  of  the  people  in  general,  detailed  in 
the  compositions  of  the  satirists  and  later  writers, 
must  be  considered  to  refer. 

Although  considerable  remains  of  the  Roman 
thermae  are  still  visible,  yet,  from  the  very  ruin- 
ous state  in  which  they  are  found,  we  are  far  from 
being  able  to  arrive  at  the  same  accurate  know- 
ledge of  their  component  parts,  and  the  usages  to 
which  they  were  applied,  as  has  been  done  with 
respect  to  the  balneae ;  or  indeed  to  discover » 
satisfactory  mode  of  reconciling  their  constructive 
details  with  the  description  which  Vitruvius  has 
left  of  the  baths  appertaining  to  a  Greek  palaestra, 
or  to  the  description  given  by  Lucian  of  the  baths 
of  Hippias.  All,  indeed,  is  doubt  and  guess-work ; 
the  learned  men  who  have  pretended  to  give  an 
account  of  their  contents  differing  in  almost  all  the 
essential  particulars  from  one  another.  And  yet 
the  great  similarity  in  the  ground-plan  of  the  three 
which  still  remain  cannot  fail  to  convince  even  8 
superficial  observer  that  they  were  all  constructed 
upon  a  similar  plan.  Not,  however,  to  dismiss 
the  subject  without  enabling  our  readers  to  form 
something  like  a  general  idea  of  these  enormous 
edifices,  which,  for  their  extent  and  magnificence, 
have  been  likened  to  provinces — (in  nwdumprown- 
ciarum  exstructae,  Amm.  Marc.  xvi.  6) — a  ground- 
plan  is  annexed  of  the  Thermae  of  Caracalla,  which 
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are  the  best  preserved  amongst  those  remaining, 
and  which  were  perhaps  more  splendid  than  all 
the  rest  Those  apartments,  of  which  the  use 
is  ascertained  with  the  appearance  of  probability, 
are  alone  marked  and  explained.  The  dark  parts 
represent  the  remains  still  visible,  the  open  lines 
are  restorations. 

A,  Portico  fronting  the  street  made  by  Caracalla 
when  he  constructed  his  thermae.  —  B,  Separate 
bathing-rooms,  either  for  the  use  of  the  common 
people,  or  perhaps  for  any  persons  who  did  not 
wish  to  bathe  in  public.  —  C,  Apodyteria  attached 
to  them. — D,  D,  and  E,  E,  the  porticoes.  (Vitruv. 
v.  11.) — F,  F,  Exedrae,  in  which  there  were  seats 
for  the  philosophers  to  hold  their  conversations. 
(Vitruv.  I.e. ;  Cic.  De  Orat.  ii.  5.) — G,  Hypae- 
thrae,  passages  open  to  the  air  —  Hypaethrae  am- 
bulationes  quas  Graeci  TreptBpSfi&as,  nostri  xystos 
appellant.  (Vitruv.  I.  c.)  —  H,  H,  Stadia  in  the 
palaestra  —  quadrata  sive  oblonga.  (Vitruv.  I.  c.) 
—  I,  I,  Possibly  schools  or  academies  where  public 
lectures  were  delivered.  • — J,  J,  and  K,  K,  Rooms 
appropriated  to  the  servants  of  the  baths  (balnea- 
tores).  In  the  latter  are  staircases  for  ascending 
to  the  principal  reservoir.  —  L,  Space  occupied  by 
walks  and  shrubberies  —  ambulationes  inter  pla- 
tanones.  (Vitruv,  I.  c.) —  M,  The  arena  or  stadium 
in  which  the  youth  performed  their  exercises,  with 
seats  for  the  spectators  (Vitruv.  I.  a),  called  the 
theatridium.  • —  N,  N,  Reservoirs,  with  upper  stories, 
sectional  elevations  of  which  are  given  in  the  two 
subsequent  woodcuts.  —  0,  Aqueduct  which  sup- 
plied the  baths. —  P,  The  cistern  or  piscina.  This 
external  range  of  buildings  occupies  one  mile  in 
circuit 

We  now  come  to  the  arrangement  of  the  interior, 
for  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  assign  satisfactory 
destinations.  —  Q,  represents  the  principal  entrances, 
of  which  there  were  eight. — R,  the  natakio,  piscina^ 
or  cold-water  bath,  to  which  the  direct  entrance 
from  the  portico  is  by  a  vestibule  on  either  side 
marked  S,  and  which  is  surrounded  by  a  set  of 
chambers  which  served  most  probably  as  rooms  for 
undressing  (apodyteria) ,  anointing  (unctuaria),  and 
stations  for  the  capsarii.  Those  nearest  to  the 
peristyle  were  perhaps  the  conisteria,  where  the 
powder  was  kept  which  the  wrestlers  used  in  order 
to  obtain  a  firmer  grasp  upon  their  adversaries :  — 

"  Ille  cavis  hausto  spargit  me  pulvere  palmis, 
Inque  vicem  fulvae  tactu  flavescit  arenae.11 
(Ovid,  Met.  ix.  35.) 

(See  also  Salmas.  Ad  TertuM.  Pall.  p.  217,  and 
Mercurialis,  De  Art.  Gymn.  i.  8.)  The  inferior 
quality  of  the  ornaments  which  these  apartments 
i  have  had,  and  the  staircases  in  two  of  them,  afford 
ievidence  that  they  were  occupied  by  menials. 
T,  is  considered  to  be  the  tepidarium,  with  four 
;  warm  baths  (u,  u,  u,  u)  taken  out  of  its  four  angles, 
-and  two  labra  on  its  two  flanks.  There  are  steps 
Jfor  descending  into  the  baths,  in  one  of  which 
[traces  of  the  conduit  are  still  manifest.  Thus  it 
would  appear  that  the  centre  part  of  this  apartment 
served  as  a  tepidarium,  having  a  balneum  or  calda 
favatio  in  four  of  its  corners.  The  centre  part,  like 
that  also  of  the  preceding  apartment,  is  supported 
6y  eight  immense  columns. 

■  i  The  apartments  beyond  this,  which  are  too  much 
|iilapidated  to  be  restored  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
pinty,  contained  of  course  the  laconicum  and 
.ludatories,  for  which  the  round  chamber  W,  and 
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its  appurtenances  seem  to  be  adapted,  and  which 
are  also  contiguous  to  the  reservoirs,  Z,  Z.  (Vitruv. 

T.   11.) 

e,  e,  probably  comprised  the  ephebia,  or  places 
where  the  youth  were  taught  their  exercises,  with 
the  appurtenances  belonging  to  them,  such  as  the 
sphaeristerium  and  corycaeum.  The  first  of  these 
takes  its  name  from  the  game  at  ball,  so  much  in 
favour  with  the  Romans,  at  which  Martial's  friend 
was  playing  when  the  bell  sounded  to  announce 
that  the  water  was  ready.  (Mart.  xiv.  163.)  The 
latter  is  derived  from  ndipvitos,  a  sack  (Hesych. 
s.  v.\  which  was  filled  with  bran  and  olive  husks 
for  the  young,  and  sand  for  the  more  robust,  and 
then  suspended  at  a  certain  height,  and  swung 
backwards  and  forwards  by  the  players.  (Aulis, 
De  Gymn.  Const,  p.  9 ;  Antill.  ap.  Oribas.  Coll. 
Med.  6.) 

The  chambers  also  on  the  other  side,  which  are 
not  marked,  probably  served  for  the  exercises  of 
the  palaestra  in  bad  weather.     (Vitruv.  v.  11.) 

These  baths  contained  an  upper  story,  of  which 
nothing  remains  beyond  what  is  just  sufficient  to 
indicate  the  fact.  They  have  been  mentioned  and 
eulogized  by  several  of  the  Latin  authors.  (Spar- 
tian.  Caraeall.  c.  9  ;  Lamprid.  Heliogab.  c.  17, 
Alex.  Sever,  c.  25  ;  Eutropius,  viii.  ]  1  ;  Olymp. 
apud  Phot.  p.  114,  ed.  Aug.  Vindel.  1601.) 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  no  part  of  the 
bathing  department  separated  from  the  rest,  which 
could  be  assigned  for  the  use  of  the  women  ex- 
clusively. From  this  it  must  be  inferred  either 
that  both  sexes  always  bathed  togetherpromiscu- 
ously  in  the  thermae,  or  that  the  women  were 
excluded  altogether  from  these  establishments,  and 
only  admitted  to  the  balneae. 

It  remains  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  the 
immense  body  of  water  required  for  the  supply  of 
a  set  of  baths  in  the  thermae  was  heated,  which 
has  been  performed  very  satisfactorily  by  Piranesi 
and  Cameron,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the 
two  subjoined  sections  of  the  castettum  aquaeductus 
and  piscina  belonging  to  the  Thermae  of  Caracalla. 


A,  Arches  of  the  aquaeduct  which    conveyed 

the  water   into   the  piscina  B,  from   whence   it 

flowed  into  the  upper  range  of  cells  through  the 

aperture  at  C,  and  thence  again  descended  into 
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the  lower  ones  by  the  aperture  at  D,  which  were 
placed  immediately  over  the  hypocaust  E  ;  the 
praefurnion  of  which  is  seen  in  the  transverse 
section,  at  F  in  the  lower  cut.  There  were 
thirty-two  of  these  cells  arranged  in  two  rows 
over  the  hypocaust,  sixteen  on  each  side,  and  all 
communicating  with  each  other  ;  and  over  these  a 
similar  numher  similarly  arranged,  which  com- 
municated with  those  below  by  the  aperture  at  D. 
The  parting  walls  between  these  cells  were  like- 
wise perforated  with  flues,  which  served  to  dis- 
seminate the  heat  all  around  the  whole  body  of 
water.  When  the  water  was  sufficiently  warm,  it 
was  turned  on  to  the  baths  through  pipes  conducted 
likewise  through  flues  in  order  to  prevent  the  loss 
of  temperature  during  the  passage,  and  the  vacuum 
was  supplied  by  tepid  water  from  the  range  above, 
which  was  replenished  from  the  piscina  ;  exactly 
upon  the  principle  represented  in  the  drawing  from 
the  Thermae  of  Titus,  ingeniously  applied  upon  a 
much  larger  scale.  (The  most  important  modern 
works  on  the  Roman  baths  are  the  following : 
Winckelmann,  numerous  passages  in  his  works  ; 
the  descriptions  of  the  Roman  baths  by  Cameron, 
Lond.  1772,  and  Palladio  and  Scamozzi,  Vicenza, 
1785  ;  Stieglitz,  Arch'dologie  der  Baukunst,  vol.  ii. 
p.  267,  &c. ;  Hirt,  Zehre  der  Geb'dude,  p.  233,  &c. ; 
Weinbrenner,  Entwurfe  und  Erg'dnzungen  antiker 
Geb'dude,  Carlsruhe,  1822,  part  1 ;  the  editors  of 
Vitruvius,  especially  Schneider,  vol.  ii.  pp.  375 — 
391 ;  for  the  baths  of  Pompeii,  Bechi,  Mm.  Bor- 
bon.  vol.  ii.  pp.  49 — 52 ;  Gel],  Pompeiana ;  Pom- 
peii in  the  Lib.  Ent.  Know.  ;  and  for  the  best 
summary  of  the  whole  subject,  Becker,  Gallus,  vol. 
ii.  p.  11,  &c.)  [A.  R] 

BA'LTEUS,  or  BA'LTEA  in  the  plural 
(reKaiubv),  a  belt,  a  shoulder-belt,  a  baldric, 
was  used  to  suspend  the  sword  ;  and,  as  the 
sword  commonly  hung  beside  the  left  hip,  its  belt 
was  supported  by  the  right  shoulder,  and  passed 
obliquely  over  the  breast,  as  is  seen  in  the  beauti- 
ful cameo  here  introduced  from  the  Florentine 
Museum.     In  the  Homeric  times  the  Greeks  also 


used  a  belt  to  support  the  shield  ;  and  this  second 
belt  lay  over  the  other,  and  was  larger  and  broader 
than  it  (II.  xiv.  404—406)  ;  but  as  this  shield- 
belt  was  found  inconvenient,  it  was  superseded  by 
the  invention  of  the  Carian  oxavov  [Clipbus.J 
The  very  early  disuse  of  the  shield-belt  accounts 
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for  the  fact,  that  this  part  of  the  ancient  armour 
is  never  exhibited  in  paintings  or  sculptures.  A 
third  use  of  the  balteus  was  to  suspend  the  quiver 
and  sometimes  together  with  it  the  bow.  (N  ernes. 
Cyneg.  91.)  The  belt  was  usually  made  of  leather 
but  was  ornamented  with  gold,  silver,  and  precious 
stones,  and  on  it  subjects  of  ancient  art  were  fre- 
quently embroidered  or  embossed.  (Herod,  i. 
171  ;  xP^"reos  TeKap&i/,  Od.  xi.  610;  (paemis, 
P..  xii.  401  ;  Virg.  Am.  v.  312.)  The  belts  of 
the  Roman  emperors  were  also  magnificently 
adorned,  and  we  learn  from  inscriptions  that  there 
was  a  distinct  officer  —  the  batiearius  —  who  had 
the  charge  of  them  in  the  imperial  palace.  (Tre- 
bell.  Poll.  GaUim.  16.) 

BA'LTEUS,  in  architecture.  Vitruvius  ap- 
plies the  term  "  baltei "  to  the  bands  surroundhig 
the  volute  on  each  side  of  an  Ionic  capital.  (Be 
Arch.  iii.  5.  ed.  Schneider  ;  Genelli,  Briefe  ii&r 
Vitruv.  ii.  p.  35.)  [Columna.]  Other  writers 
apply  it  to  the  praecinctiones  of  an  amphitheatre. 
(Calpurn.  Eel.  vii.  47  ;  Tertullian,  De  Spedac.  3  ; 
Amphitheatrum).  In  the  amphitheatre  at 
Verona  the  baltei  are  found  by  measurement  to  be 
1\  feet  high,  the  steps  which  they  enclose  being 
one  foot  two  inches  high.  [J.  YJ 

BAPTISTE'RIUM.    [Balneum.] 

BARATHRON  (pdpaBpov),  also  called  ORUG- 
MA  (opvyim),  was  a  deep  pit  at  Athens,  with 
hooks  on  the  sides,  into  which  criminals  were  cast 
It  was  situate  in  the  demus  KeipiaBm.  It  is  men- 
tioned as  early  as  the  Persian  wars,  and  continued 
to  be  employed  as  a  mode  of  punishment  in  the 
time  of  the  orators.  The  executioner  was  called 
o  4ir\  t$  bpiyiMTi.  (Schol.  ad  Aristopi.  Plut.  431; 
Harpocrat.  s.vv.;  Herod,  vii.  133  ;  Xen.  Hell.  i.  7. 
§  21  ;  Lycurg.  c.  Leocrat.  p.  221  ;  Deinarch.  e. 
Dem.  p.  49  ;  Wachsmuth,  Hellen.  Altertlmmsh  vol. 
ii.  p.  204, 2nd  edit.)  It  corresponded  to  the  Spartan 
Ceadas.     [Ceadas.] 

BARBA  (irayav,  yivtwv,  M\vt\,  Aristoph, 
Lysist.  1072),  the  beard.  The  fashions  which 
have  prevailed  at  different  times,  and  in  different 
countries,  with  respect  to  the  beard,  have  been  very 
various.  The  most  refined  modern  nations  regard 
the  beard  as  an  encumbrance,  without  beauty  or 
meaning  ;  but  the  ancients  generally  cultivated  its 
growth  and  form  with  special  attention  ;  and  that 
the  Greeks  were  not  behind-hand  in  this,  any 
more  than  in  other  arts,  is  sufficiently  shown  by 
the  statues  of  their  philosophers.  The  phrase 
Traytovorpotpeiv,  which  is  applied  to  letting  the 
beard  grow,  implies  a  positive  culture.  Generally 
speaking,  a  thick  beard,  v&yw  fiuOis,  or  8«rfs, 
was  considered  as  a  mark  of  manliness.  The 
Greek  philosophers  were  distinguished  by  their 
long  beards  as  a  sort  of  badge,  and  hence  the  term 
which  Persius  (Sat.  iv.  1)  applies  to  Socrates 
magister  barbatus.  The  Homeric  heroes  were 
bearded  men.  So  Agamemnon,  Ajax,  Menehuii, 
Ulysses  (It.  xxii.  74,  xxiv.  516,  Od.  xvi.  176} 
According  to  Chrysippus,  cited  by  Athenaem 
(xiiL  p.  565),  the  Greeks  wore  the  beard  till  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  he  adds  that  the 
first  man  who  was  shaven  was  called  ever  after 
K.6pai\v,  "  shaven  "  (from  Kelpu).  Plutarch  (*■ 
c.  5)  says  that  the  reason  for  the  shaving  was  that 
they  might  not  be  pulled  by  the  beard  in  battle. 
The  custom  of  shaving  the  beard  continued  among 
the  Greeks  till  the  time  of  Justinian,  and  during 
that  period  even  the  statues  of  the  philosophe" 
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were  without  the  beard.  The  philosophers,  how- 
ever, generally  continued  the  old  badge  of  their 
profession,  and  their  ostentation  in  so  doing  gave 
rise  to  the  saying  that  a  long  beard  does  not  make 
a  philosopher  (ir(oya>voTpo<pla  (pih6ffQ(pQV  ov  irotei), 
and  a  man,  whose  wisdom  stopped  with  his  beard, 
was  called  e/c  ir<&yavos  <ro<p6s.  (Compare  Gell.  ix. 
2  ;  Quint,  xi.  1).  The  Romans  in  early  times 
wore  the  beard  uncut,  as  we  learn  from  the  insult 
offered  by  the  Gaul  to  M.  Papirius  (Liv.  v.  41), 
and  from  Cicero  (Pro  Cad.  14)  ;  and  according 
to  Varro  (De  Re  Rust.  ii.  11)  and  Pliny  (vii.  59), 
the  Roman  beards  were  not  shaven  till  b.  c.  300, 
when  P.  Ticinius  Maenas  brought  over  a  barber 
from  Sicily  ;  and  Pliny  adds,  that  the  first  Roman 
who  was  shaved  (rasus)  every  day  was  Scipio 
Africanus.  His  custom,  however,  was  soon  fol- 
lowed, and  shaving  became  a  regular  thing.  The 
lower  orders,  then  as  now,  were  not  always  able  to 
do  the  same,  and  hence  the  jeers  of  Martial  (vii. 
95,  xii.  59).  In  the  later  times  of  the  republic 
there  were  many  who  shaved  the  beard  only  par- 
tially, and  trimmed  it,  so  as  to  give  it  an  orna- 
mental form  ;  to  them  the  terms  bene  barbati  (Cic. 
Catil.  ii.  10)  and  barbatuli  (Cic.  ad  Att.  i.  14,  16, 
Pro  Cad.  14)  are  applied.  When  in  mourning  all 
the  higher  as  well  as  the  lower  orders  let  their 
beards  grow. 

In  the  general  way  in  Rome  at  this  time,  a 
long  beard  (barba  promissa,  Liv.  xxvii.  34)  was 
considered    a  mark  of  slovenliness   and  squalor. 
The  censors,  L.  Veturius  and  P.  Licinius,  com- 
:      pelled  M.  Livius,  who  had  been  banished,  on  his 
restoration  to  the  city,  to  be  shaved,  and  to  lay 
aside  his  dirty  appearance  (tonderi  et  squalorem 
i      ieponere),  and  then,  but  not  till  then,  to  come  into 
the  senate,  &c.    (Liv.  xxvii.  34.)     The  first  time  of 
i      shaving  was  regarded  as  the  beginning  of  manhood, 
:;      and  the  day  on  which  this  took  place  was  cele- 
brated as  a  festival.     (Juv.  Sat.  iii.  186.)     There 
ir,      was  no  particular  time  fixed  for  this  to  be  done. 
£      Usually,  however,  it  was  done  when  the  young 
0      Roman  assumed  the  toga  virilis  (Suet.  Calig.  10). 
y      Augustus  did  it  in  his  24th  year  ;  Caligula  in  his 
'1      20th.     The  hair  cut  off  on  such  occasions  was  con- 
]>      secrated  to  some  god.     Thus  Nero  put  his  up  in  a 
Y     gold  box,  set  with  pearls,  and  dedicated  it  to  Jupi- 
\.     ter  Capitolinus.    (Suet.  Ner.  12.) 
.,.  With  the  emperor  Hadrian  the  beard  began  to 

£  revive  (Dion  Cass.  Ixviii.  15).  Plutarch  says  that 
the  emperor  wore  it  to  hide  some  scars  on  his  face. 
l,.'t  The  practice  afterwards  became  common,  and  till 
^  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great,  the  emperors 
%  appear  in  busts  and  coins  with  beards.  The  Ro- 
y-.  mans  let  their  beards  grow  in  time  of  mourning  ; 
'■%  so  Augustus  did  (Suet.  Aug.  23)  for  the  death  of 
'%_  Julius  Caesar,  and  the  time  when  he  had  it  shaved 
&f.  off  he  made  a  season  of  festivity.  (Dion  Cass. 
t\  xlviii.  34  ;  comp.  Cic.  in  Verr.  ii.  12.)  The 
$'  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  on  such  occasions 
M  shaved  the  beard  close.  Tacitus  (Germ.  c.  3)  says 
5&'  that  the  Catti  let  their  hair  and  beard  grow,  and 
fiJ  \  would  not  have  them  cut  till  they  had  slain  an 
i^  enemy  (Compare  Becker,  ChariHes,  vol.  ii. 
J#    p.387,&c) 

a&  Barbers.  The  Greek  name  for  a  barber  was 
*).  *'  Koupeiis,  and  the  Latin  tonsor.  The  term  em- 
its #'  ployed  in  modern  European  languages  is  derived 
4$.  from  the  low  Latin  barbatorius,  which  is  found  in 
$fi  Petronius.  The  barber  of  the  ancients  was  a  far 
\$s'   more  important  personage  than  his  modern  repre- 
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sentative.     Men  had  not  often  the  necessary  im- 
plements for  the  various  operations  of  the  toilet  ; 
combs,  mirrors,  perfumes,  and  tools  for  clipping, 
cutting,  shaving,  &c.     Accordingly  the  whole  pro- 
cess had  to  be  performed  at  the  barber's,  and  hence 
the  great  concourse  of  people  who  daily  gossipped 
at  the  tonstrina^  or  barber's   shop.     Besides  the 
duties  of  a  barber  and   hairdresser,   strictly   so 
called,  the  ancient  tonsor  discharged  other  offices. 
He  was  also  a  nail-parer.     He  was,  in  fact,  much 
what  the  English  barber  was  when  he  extracted 
teeth,  as  well  as  cut  and  dressed  hair.     People 
who  kept  the  necessary   instruments  for  all  the 
different  operations,  generally  had  also  slaves  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose  of  performing  them.     The 
business  of  the  barber  was  threefold.     First  there 
was  the  cutting  of  hair :  hence  the  barber's  ques- 
tion, ttws  <r€  tceipw  (Pint.  De  Garrul.  13).     For 
this  purpose  he  used  various  knives  of  different 
sizes  and  shapes,  and  degrees  of  sharpness  :  hence 
Lucian  (Adv.  Indoct.  c.  29),  in  enumerating  the 
apparatus   of  a  barber's   shop,   mentions  ttKtjQos 
fxaxaipioitav  (fi6.xaiPa%  fiaxatpis,  Kovpis  are  used 
also,  in  Latin  cutter) ;  but  scissors,  tya\ts,  Si7r\ij 
fidxa-ipa.  (Pollux,  ii.  32 ;  in  Latin  for/ex,  accicia) 
were  used  too.    (Compare  Aristoph.  Ackarn.  848  ; 
Lucian,  Pis.  c.  46.)     Mdxaipa  was  the  usual  word. 
Irregularity  and  unevenness  of  the  hair  was  con- 
sidered a  great  blemish,  as  appears  generally,  and 
from  Horace  (Sat.  i.  3.  31,  an&Epist.  i.  I.  94),  and 
accordingly  after  the  hair-cutting  the  uneven  hairs 
were  pulled  out  by  tweezers,  an  operation  to  which 
Pollux   (ii.   34)  applies   the  term  irapakiytaQai, 
So  the  hangers-on  on  great  men,  who  wished  to 
look  young,  were  accustomed  to  pull  out  the  grey 
hairs  for  them.     (Arist.  Eq.  908.)     This  was  con- 
sidered, however,  a  mark  of  effeminacy.     (Gell. 
vii.  12  ;  Cic.  Pro  Rose.  Com.  7.)     The  person  who 
was  to  be  operated  on  by  the  barber  had  a  rough 
cloth  (a>/j.6\ivot>,  involucre  in  Plautus,  Copt.  ii.  2. 
17)  laid  on  his  shoulders,  as  now,   to  keep  the 
hairs  off  his  dress,  &c.     The  second  part  of  the 
business   was   shaving    (radere,  rasitare,  %vpetv). 
This  was  done  with  a  £vp6i/,  a  novacula  (Lamprid. 
Heliog.  c.  31),  a  razor  (as  we,  retaining  the  Latin 
root,   call  it),  which   he   kept   in  a  case,   &i\Kt), 
%upoB4)K-q,  £vpo86K7}s,   "  a  razor- case"  (Aristoph. 
Thesm.  220  ;  Pollux,  ii.  32  ;  Petron.  94).     Some 
who  would  not  submit  to  the  operation  of  the  razor 
used  instead  some  powerful  depilatory  ointments, 
or  plasters,   as  psihthron.     (Plin.  xxxii.  10.  47  ; 
acida  Greta,   Martial,  vi.   93.  9  ;   Venetum  lutum, 
iii.  74  ;  dropaw,  iii.  74  ;  x.  65.)   Stray  hairs  which 
escaped  the    razor  were   pulled  out   with   small 
pincers  or  tweezers  (volseUae,  Tptxo\d§iou).     The 
third  part  of  the  barber's  work  was  to  pare  the 
nails  of  the  hands,  an  operation  which  the  Greeks 
expressed  by  the  words  ovvxtfav  and  airovvx^11' 
(Aristoph.    Eq.    706 ;  and    Scltol.  ;   Theophrast 
Charact.  c.  26  ;   Pollux,  ii.   146).     The    instru- 
ments used  for  this  purpose  were  called  ovvx^r^pia, 
se.  fxaxaipta.     (Pollux,  x.  140.)     This  practice  of 
employing  a  man  expressly  to  pare  the  nails  ex- 
plains Plautus 's  humorous  description  of  the  miserly 
Euclio  (Aulul.  ii.  4.  34)  :  — 

**  Quin  ipsi  quidem  tonsor  ungues  dempserat, 
Collegit,  omnia  abstulit  praesegmina." 

Even  to  the  miser  it  did  not  occur  to  pare  his  nails 

himself,  and  save  the  money  he  would  have  to  pay ; 

but  only  to  collect  the  parings  in  hope  of  making 
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wmethinghythem.  So  Martial,  in  rallying  a  fop, 
who  had  tried  to  dispense  with  the  barber's  ser- 
vices, by  using  different  kinds  of  plasters,  &c, 
asks  him  (Epig.  iii.  74),  Quid  /orient  ungues  1 
What  will  your  nails  do  ?  How  will  you  get  your 
nails  pared?  So  Tibullus  says  (i.  8.  11),  quid 
(prodest)  unc/ues  artijicis  docta  subsecuisse  manu ; 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  person  addressed 
"was  in  the  habit  of  employing  one  of  the  more 
fashionable  tonsors.  The  instruments  used  are 
referred  to  by  Martial.  {Epig.  xiv.  36,  Instru- 
menta  tonsoria.)  [A.  A.] 

BA'RBITOS,  or  BA'RBITON.     [Lyra.] 
BASANOS  (&d<ravos).     [Tormentum.] 
BASCA'NIA  (fatricavla).    [Fascinum.] 
BASCAUDA,  a  British  basket.     This  term, 
which  remains  with  very  little  variation  in  the 
Welsh  "  basgawd,"  and  the  English  "  basket," 
was  conveyed  to  Rome  together  with  the  articles 
denoted  by  it.     We  find  it  used  by  Juvenal  (xii. 
46)  and  by  Martial  (xiv.  99)  in  connections  which 
imply  that  these  articles  were  held  in  much  esteem 
by  the  luxurious  Romans.  [J.  Y.] 

BASILEIA  (jSaciAeici),  a  festival  celebrated 
at  Lebadeia,  in  Boeotia,  in  honour  of  Trophonius, 
who  had  the  surname  of  BewnAefo.  This  festival 
was  also  called  Trophonia  —  Tpoipwvia  (Pollux,  i. 
37) ;  and  was  first  observed  under  the  latter  name 
as  a  general  festival  of  the  Boeotians  after  the  battle 
of  Leuctra.    (Diod.  xv.  53.) 

BA'SILEUS  (flwriAflSs).  [Rex.] 
BASI'LICA  (sc.  aedes,  aula,  portions  —  jSatn- 
\ikti,  also  regia,  Stat.  Silv.  i.  1.  30  ;  Suet,  Aug. 
3 1 ),  a  building  which  served  as  a  court  of  law  and 
an  exchange,  or  place  of  meeting  for  merchants  and 
men  of  business.  The  two  uses  are  so  mixed  up 
together  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  say  which 
was  the  principal.  Thus  the  basilica  at  Fanum, 
of  which  Vitruvius  himself  was  the  architect,  was 
entirely  devoted  to  business,  and  the  courts  were 
held  in  a  small  building  attached  to  it,  —  the 
temple  of  Augustus.  The  term  is  derived,  ac- 
cording to  Phuander  {Comment,  in  Vitntv.),  from 
I3a<ri\eis,  a  king,  in  reference  to  early  times,  when 
the  chief  magistrate  administered  the  laws  he  made; 
but  it  is  more  immediately  adopted  from  the  Greeks 
of  Athens,  whose  second  archon  was  styled  upx<»v 
jSatnAeus,  and  the  tribunal  where  he  adjudicated 
o-Toa.  /SacriXeios  (Paus.i.  3.  §  1  ;  Demosth.  c.  Aristo- 
geit.  p.  776),  the  substantive  aula  or porticus  in  Latin 
being  omitted  for  convenience.  The  Greek  writers 
who  speak  of  the  Roman  basilicae,  call  them  some- 
times   (TToal    /SamAifcaf,    and   sometimes   merely 

(TTOai. 

The  name  alone  would  make  it  highly  probable 
that  the  Romans  were  indebted  to  the  Greeks  for 
the  idea  of  the  building,  which  was  probably  bor- 
rowed from  the  o-roa  j8ao-iAeios  at  Athens.  In 
its  original  form  it  may  be  described  as  an  insulated 
portico,  detached  from  the  agora  or  forum,  for  the 
more  convenient  transaction  of  business,  which 
formerly  took  place  in  the  porticoes  of  the  agora 
itself  ;  in  fact,  a  sort  of  agora  in  miniature.  The 
court  of  the  Hellanodicae,  in  the  old  agora  of  Elis, 
was  exactly  of  the  form  of  a  basilica.    [Agora]. 

The  first  edifice  of  this  description  was  not 
erected  until  B.  c.  184  (Liv.  xxxix.  44)  ;  for  it  is 
expressly  stated  by  the  historian,  that  there  were 
no  basilicae  at  the  time  of  the  fire,  which  de- 
stroyed so  many  buildings  in  the  forum,  under  the 
consulate  of  Marcellus  and  Laevinus,  b.  c.  210, 
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(Liv.  xxvi.  27.)  It  was  situated  in  the  forum  ad- 
joining the  curia,  and  was  denominated  basilica 
Porcia,  in  commemoration  of  its  founder,  M. 
Porcius  Cato.  Besides  this,  there  were  twenty 
others,  erected  at  different  periods,  within  the  city 
of  Rome  (Pitisc  Lex.  Ant.  s.  v.  Basilica),  of  which 
the  following  are  the  most  frequently  alluded  to  by 
the  ancient  authors :  —  1 .  Basilica  Sempronia,  con- 
structed by  Titus  Sempronius,  b.  c.  171  (Liv.  xliv. 
16) ;  and  supposed,  byDonati  and  Nardini,  to  have 
been  between  the  vicus  Tuscus  and  the  Velabrum. 

2.  Basilica  Opimia,  which  was  above  the  comitium. 

3.  Basilica  Pauli  Aemilii,  or  Basilica  Aemitic 
called  also  Regia  Pauli  by  Statius  (1.  c.).  Cicero 
{Ad  Att.  iv.  16)  mentions  two  basilicae  of  this 
name,  of  which  one  was  built,  and  the  other  only 
restored,  by  Paulus  Aemilius.  Both  these  edifices 
were  in  the  forum,  and  one  was  celebrated  for  its 
open  peristyle  of  Phrygian  columns.  A  repre- 
sentation of  this  one  is  given  below  from  a  coin  of 
the  Aemilia  gens.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi.  24 ;  Appian, 
B.  C.  ii.  26  ;  Plut.  Caes.  29.)  The  position  of 
these  two  basilicae  has  given  rise  to  much  con- 
troversy, a  brief  account  of  which  is  given  in  the 
Diet,  of  Biog.  Vol.  II.  p.  766.  4.  Basilica  Pom- 
peii, called  also  regia  (Suet.  Aug.  31),  near  the 
theatre  of  Pompey.  5.  Basilica  Julia,  erected  by 
Julius  Caesar,  in  the  forum,  and  opposite  to  the 
basilica  Aemilia.  (Suet.  Calig.  37.)  (i.  Basilica 
Caii  et  Lucii,  the  grandsons  of  Augustus,  by  whom 
it  was  founded.  (Suet  Aug.  29.)  7.  Basilica 
Ulpia,  or  Trajani,  in  the  forum  of  Trajan.  8. 
Basilica  Constantini,  erected  by  the  emperor  Con- 
stantine,  supposed  to  be  the  ruin  now  remaining 
on  the  via  sacra,  near  the  temple  of  Rome  and 
Venus,  and  commonly  called  the  temple  of  Peace. 
Of  all  these  magnificent  edifices  nothing  now  re- 
mains beyond  the  ground-plan,  and  the  bases  and 
some  portion  of  the  columns  and  superstructure 
of  the  two  last.  The  basilica  at  Pompeii  is  in 
better  preservation  ;  the  external  walls,  ranges  of 
columns,  and  tribunal  of  the  judges,  being  still 
tolerably  perfect  on  the  ground-floor. 

The  forum,  or,  where  there  was  more  than  one, 
the  one  which  was  in  the  most  frequented  and 
central  part  of  the  city,  was  always  selected  for  the 
site  of  a  basilica  ;  and  hence  it  is  that  the  classic 
writers  not  unfrequently  use  the  terms  fanm  and 
basilica  synonymously,  as  in  the  passage  of  Clan- 
dian  {De  Honor.  Cons.  vi.  645): — Desmtaqu 
cingit  Regius  auratis  fora  faseibus  Ulpia  lidor, 
where  the  forum  is  not  meant,  but  the  basilica 
which  was  in  it,  and  which  was  surrounded  by  the 
lictors  who  stood  in  the  forum.  (Pitisc.  Lex.  Aft. 
I.  c.  ;  Nard.  Rom.  Ant.  v.  9.) 

Vitruvius  (v.  1)  directs  that  the  most  sheltered 
part  of  the  forum  should  be  selected  for  the  site  of 
a  basilica,  in  order  that  the  public  might  suffer  as 
little  as  possible  from  exposure  to  bad  weather, 
whilst  going  to,  or  returning  from,  their  place  of 
business  ;  he  might  also  have  added,  for  their 
greater  convenience  whilst  engaged  within,  since 
many  of  these  edifices,  and  all  of  the  more  ancient 
ones,  were  entirely  open  to  the  external  air,  being 
surrounded  and  protected  solely  by  an  open  peri- 
style of  columns,  as  the  annexed  representation  o' 
the  basilica  Aemilia  from  a  medal  of  Lepidus,  with 
the  inscription,  clearly  shows. 

When,  however,  the  Romans  became  wealthy 
and  refined,  and  consequently  more  effeminate, » 
wall  was  substituted  for  the  external  peristyle,  aA 
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the  columns  were  confined  to  the  interior  ;  or,  if 
used  externally,  it  was  only  in  decorating  the 
np6vaos,  or  vestibule  of  entrance.  This  was  the 
only  change  which  took  place  in  the  form  of  these 
buildings,  from  the  time  of  their  first  institution, 
until  they  were  converted  into  Christian  churches. 
The  ground  plan  of  all  of  them  is  rectangular,  and 
their  width  not  more  than  half,  nor  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  length  (Vitruv.  1.  c.)  ;  but  if  the  area 
on  which  the  edifice  was  to  be  raised  was  not  pro- 
portionally long,  small  chambers  (chcdcidiea)  were 
cut  off  from  one  of  the  ends  (Vitruv.  I.  c), 
which  served  as  offices  for  the  judges  or  mer- 
chants. This  area  was  divided  into  three  parts, 
consisting  of  a  central  nave  (media  porticus),  and 
two  side  aisles,  each  separated  from  the  centre  by 
a  single  row  of  columns  — •  a  mode  of  construction 
particularly  adapted  to  buildings  intended  for  the 
reception  of  a  large  concourse  of  people.  At  one 
end  of  the  centre  aisle  was  the  tribunal  of  the 
judge,  in  form  either  rectangular  or  circular,  and 
sometimes  cut  off  from  the  length  of  the  grand 
nave  (as  is  seen  in  the  annexed  plan  of  the  basilica 
at  Pompeii,  which  also  affords  an  example  of  the 
chambers  of  the  judices,  or  chalcidica,  above  men- 
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tioned),  or  otherwise  thrown  out  from  the  hinder 
wall  of  the  building,  like  the  tribune  of  some  of 
the  most  ancient  churches  in  Rome,  and  then  called 
the  hemicycle — an  instance  of  which  is  afforded 
in  the  basilica  Trajani,  of  which  the  plan  is  given 
below.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  was  a  most 
sumptuous  edifice,  possessing  a  double  tribune,  and 
double  row  of  columns  on  each  side  of  the  centre 
aisle,  dividing  the  whole  into  five  aisles. 

The  internal  tribune  was  probably  the  original 
construction,  when  the  basilica  was  simply  used  as 
a  court  of  justice  ;  but  when  those  spacious  halls 
were  erected  for  the  convenience  of  traders  as  well 
as  loungers,  then  the  semicircular  and  external  tri- 
bune was  adopted,  in  order  that  the  noise  and  con- 
fusion in  the  basilica  might  not  interrupt  the 
proceedings  of  the  magistrates.  (Vitruv.  I.  c.)  In 
the  centre  of  this  tribune  was  placed  the  curule 
chair  of  the  praetor,  and  seats  for  the  judices,  who 
sometimes  amounted  to  the  number  of  180  (Plin. 
Ep.  vi.  33),  and  the  advocates  ;  and  round  the 
Bides  of  the  hemicycle,  called  the  wings  (cornua), 
were  seats  for  persons  of  distinction,  and  for  the 
parties  engaged  in  the  proceedings.  It  was  in  the 
wing  of  the  tribune  that  Tiberius  sat  to  overawe 
the  judgment  at   the  trial  of  Granius  Marcellus. 
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(Tacit.  Ann.  i.  75.)  The  two  side  aisles,  as  has 
been  said,  were  separated  from  the  centre  one  by  a 
row  of  columns,  behind  each  of  which  was  placed 
a  square  pier  or  pilaster  (parastata,  Vitruv.  I.  a), 
which  supported  the  flooring  of  an  upper  portico, 
similar  to  the  gallery  of  a  modern  church.  The 
upper  gallery  was  in  like  manner  decorated  with 


columns  of  smaller  dimensions  than  those  below  ; 
and  these  served  to  support  the  roof,  and  were 
connected  with  one  another  by  a  parapet-wall  or 
balustrade  (pluteus,  Vitruv.  I.  a),  which  served  as 
a  defence  against  the  danger  of  falling  over,  and 
screened  the  crowd  of  loiterers  above  (subbasilicani, 
Plaut  Copt.  iv.  2.  35)  from  the  people  of  business 
in  the  area  below.  (Vitruv.  I.  c.)  This  gallery 
reached  entirely  round  the  inside  of  the  building, 
and  was  frequented  by  women  as  well  as  men,  the 
women  on  one  side  and  the  men  on  the  other,  who 
went  to  hear  and  see  what  was  going  on.  (Plin. 
I.  c.)  The  staircase  which  led  to  the  upper  portico 
was  on  the  outside,  as  is  seen  in  the  plan  of  the 
basilica  of  Pompeii.  It  is  similarly  situated  in  the 
basilica  of  Constantine.  The  whole  area  of  these 
magnificent  structures  was  covered  in  with  three 
separate  ceilings,  of  the  kind  called  iestudinatum, 
like  a  tortoise-shell  ;  in  technical  language  now 
denominated  coved,  an  expression  used  to  distin- 
guish a  ceiling  which  has  the  general  appearance  of 
a  vault,  the  central  part  of  which  is,  however,  flat, 
while  the  margins  incline  by  a  cylindrical  shell 
from  each  of  the  four  sides  of  the  central  square  to 
the  side  walls  ;  in  which  form  the  ancients  ima- 
gined a  resemblance  to  the  shell  of  a  tortoise. 

From  the  description  which  has  been  given,  it 
will  be  evident  how  much  these  edifices  were 
adapted  in  their  general  form  and  construction  to 
the  uses  of  a  Christian  church  j  to  which  purpose 
many  of  them  were,  in  fact,  converted  in  the  time 
of  Constantine.  Hence  the  later  writers  of  the 
o  4 
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empire  apply  the  term  basilicae  to  all  churches 
built  after  the  model  just  described  ;  and  such  were 
the  earliest  edifices  dedicated  to  Christian  worship, 
which,  with  their  original  designation,  continue  to 
this  day,  being  still  called  at  Rome  basiliche.  A 
Christian  basilica  consisted  of  four  principal  parts  : 
—  1.  Tlp6vaos,  the  vestibule  of  entrance.  2.  NoSy, 
navis,  and  sometimes  gremium,  the  nave  or  centre 
aisle,  which  was  divided  from  the  two  side  ones  by 
a  row  of  columns  on  each  of  its  sides.  Here  the 
people  assembled  for  the  purposes  of  worship.  3. 
A/Z6W  (from  ayaSaiveiy,  to  ascend),  chorus  (the 
choir),  and  tuggestum,  a  part  of  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  nave  raised  above  the  general  level  of  the 
floor  by  a  flight  of  steps.  4.  'leparuov,  Upbv 
jSjj/jo,  sanctmrium,  which  answered  to  the  tribune 
of  the  ancient  basilica.  In  the  centre  of  this 
sanctuary  was  placed  the  high  altar,  under  a  taber- 
nacle or  canopy,  such  as  still  remains  in  the  basilica 
of  St.  John  of  Lateran,  at  Rome,  at  which  the 
priest  officiated  with  his  face  turned  towards  the 
people.  Around  this  altar,  and  in  the  wings  of  the 
sanctuarium,  were  seats  for  the  assistant  clergy, 
with  an  elevated  chair  for  the  bishop  at  the  bottom 
of  the  circle  in  the  centre.  (Theatr.  Basil.  Pisan. 
cura  Josep.  Marl.  Canon,  iii.  p.  8  ;  Ciamp.  Vet. 
Men.  i.  ii.  et  De  Sacr.  Ed.  ;  Stieglitz,  Archaol.  d. 
Bauhunst,  vol.  iii.  pp.  19,  &c  ;  Hirt.  Lehre  d.  Ge~ 
b'dude,  pp.  180,  &c  ;  Bunsen,  Die  Basiliken  des 
Christliclien  Roms,  Munich,  1844.)  [A.  R.] 

BASI'LICA.  About  a.  r>.  876,  the  Greek 
emperor  Basilius,  the  Macedonian,  commenced 
this  work,  which  was  completed  by  his  son  Leo, 
the  philosopher,  who  reigned  from  A.  D.  886  to 
911.  Before  the  reign  of  Basilius,  there  had  been 
several  Greek  translations  of  the  Pandect,  the 
Code,  and  the  Institutes  ;  but  there  was  no  autho- 
rised Greek  version  of  them.  The  numerous  Con- 
stitutions of  Justinian's  successors,  and  the  contra- 
dictory interpretations  of  the  jurists,  were  a  further 
reason  for  publishing  a  revised  Greek  text  under 
the  imperial  authority.  This  great  work  was 
tailed  '  Avanddaptris  twv  ttoXo.iS>v  v6\jjhv,  to  e|7j- 
KovraQiGKLov,  &  j8a(T(Ai/c(Js  (vSpos)  and  to  @am\u<d. 
It  was  revised  by  the  order  of  Constantinus  Por- 
phyrogenneta,  about  A.  D.  94S.  The  Basilica  com- 
prised the  Institutes,  Pandect,  Code,  the  Novellae, 
and  the  imperial  Constitutions  subsequent  to  the 
time  of  Justinian,  in  sixty  books,  which  are  subdi- 
vided into  titles.  For  the  Institutes  the  paraphrase 
of  Theophilus  was  used,  for  the  Digest  the  irhaTos 
of  Stephanus,  and  the  commentary  of  Cyrillus  and 
of  an  anonymous  author,  for  the  Code  the  kot& 
irSSas  of  Thalelaeus  and  the  work  of  Theodoras, 
and  for  the  Novellae,  except  the  168,  the  Summae 
of  Theodoras,  Athanasius,  and  Philoxenus.  The 
publication  of  this  authorised  body  of  law  in  the 
Greek  language  led  to  the  gradual  disuse  of  the 
original  compilations  of  Justinian  in  the  East.  But 
the  Roman  law  was  thus  more  firmly  established 
in  Eastern  Europe  and  Western  Asia,  where  it 
has  maintained  itself  among  the  Greek  population 
to  the  present  day. 

The  arrangement  of  the  matter  in  the  Basilica 
is  as  follows :  — All  the  matter  relating  to  a  given 
subject  is  selected  from  the  Corpus  Juris  ;  the 
extracts  from  the  Pandect  are  placed  first  under 
each  title,  then  the  constitutions  of  the  Code,  and 
next  in  order  the  provisions  contained  in  the  Insti- 
tutes and  the  Novellae,  which  confirm  or  complete 
the  provisions  of  the  Pandect.    The  Basilica  does 
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not  contain  all  that  the  Corpus  Juris  contains ;  hut 
it  contains  numerous  fragments  of  the  opinions  of 
ancient  jurists,  and  of  imperial  Constitutions,  which 
are  not  in  the  Corpus  Juris. 

The  Basilica  were  published,  with  a  Latin  ver- 
sion, by  Fabrot,  Paris,  1647,  seven  vols,  folio. 
Fabrot  published  only  thirty-six  books  complete, 
and  six  others  incomplete :  the  other  books  were 
made  up  from  an  extract  from  the  Basilica  and  the 
Scholiasts.  Four  of  the  deficient  books  were  after- 
wards found  in  MS.,  and  published  by  Gerhard 
Meerman,  with  a  translation  by  M.  Otto  Reitz,  in 
the  fifth  volume  of  his  Thesaurus  Juris  Civilis  et 
Canonici ;  and  they  were  also  published  separately 
in  London,  in  176S,  folio,  as  a  supplement  to 
Fabrot's  edition.  A  new  critical  edition,  by 
C.  Guil.  E.  Heimbach,  Leipzig,  1833,  &c,  4to., 
has  been  commenced.  (Bocking,  Institutional,  vol. 
i.  p.  105.) 

BASTERNA,a  kind  of  litter  (lectica)  in  which 
women  were  carried  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors. It  appears  to  have  resembled  the  lectica 
[Lectica]  very  closely  ;  and  the  only  difference 
apparently  was,  that  the  lectica  was  carried  by 
slaves,  and  the  basterna  by  two  mules.  Several 
etymologies  of  the  word  have  been  proposed.  Sal- 
masius  supposes  it  to  be  derived  from  the  Greek 
Pao-Ttifa  (Salm.  ad  Lamprid.  Heliog.  21).  A  de- 
scription of  a  basterna  is  given  by  a  poet  in  the 
Anth.  Lai.  iii.  183. 

BAXA,  or  BAXEA,  a  sandal  made  of  vege- 
table leaves,  twigs,  or  fibres.  According  to  Isidore 
(Orig.  xix.  33),  this  kind  of  sandal  was  worn  on 
the  stage  by  comic,  whilst  the  cothurnus  was  ap- 
propriate to  tragic  actors.  When,  therefore,  one  of 
the  characters  in  Plautus  (Men.  ii.  3.  40)  says, 
Qui  extergentur  baxae  ?  we  may  suppose  him  to 
point  to  the  sandals  on  his  feet.  Philosophers  also 
wore  sandals  of  this  description,  at  least  in  the 
time  of  Tertullian  (De  Pallio,  4)  and  Appuleius 
(Met.  ii.  and  xi.),  and  probably  for  the  sake  of  sim- 
plicity and  cheapness.  Isidore  adds,  that  baxeae 
were  made  of  willow  (ex  salice),  and  that  they 
were  also  called  calones;  and  he  thinks  that  the 
latter  term  was  derived  from  the  Greek  ko\ov, 
wood.  From  numerous  specimens  of  them  dis- 
covered in  the  catacombs,  we  perceive  that  the 
Egyptians  made  them  of  palm-leaves  and  papyrus. 
(Wilkinson,  Manners  and  Customs,  vol.  iii  p.  336.) 
They  are  sometimes  observable  on  the  feet  of 
Egyptian  statues.  According  to  Herodotus,  san- 
dals of  papyrus  (om>c%taTa  fiighwa,  ii.  37)  were 
a  part  of  the  required  and  characteristic  dress  of  • 
the  Egyptian  priests.  We  may  presume  that  he 
intended  his  words  to  include  not  only  sandals 
made,  strictly  speaking,  of  papyrus,  but  those  also 
in  which  the  leaves  of  the  date-palm  were  an  in- 
gredient, and  of  which  Appuleius  makes  distinct 
mention,  when  he  describes  a  young  priest  covered 
with  a  linen  sheet  and  wearing  sandals  of  palm 
(linteis  amicvlis  intectum,  pedesque  pajmeis  baxeis 
indutum,  Met.  ii).  The  accompanying  woodcut 
shows  two  sandals  exactly  answering  to  this  de- 
scription, from  the  collection  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  upper  one  was  worn  on  the  right  foot  It  has 
a  loop  on  the  right  side  for  fastening  the  band 
which  went  across  the  instep.  This  band,  together 
with  the  ligature  connected  with  it,  which  was  in- 
serted between  the  great  and  the  second  toe,  is 
made  of  the  stem  of  the  papyrus,  undivided  and 
unwrought.     The  lower  figure  shows  a  sandal  in 
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which  the  portions  of  the  palm-leaf  are  interlaced 
with  great  neatness  and  regularity,  the  sewing  and 
binding  being  effected  by  fibres  of  papyrus.  The 
three  holes  may  be  observed  for  the  passage  of  the 
band  and  ligature  already  mentioned.        [J.  Y.J 
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BEBAIO'SEOS  DIKE'  (&e8ai<&<reo>s  BIktj), 
an  action  to  compel  the  vendor  to  make  a  good 
title,  was  had  recourse  to  when  the  right  or  pos- 
session of  the  purchaser  was  impugned  or  disturbed 
by  a  third  person.  A  claimant  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, unless  the  present  owner  were  inclined 
to  fight  the  battle  himself  (avrofxax^),  "was  re- 
ferred to  the  vendor  as  the  proper  defendant  in  the 
cause  (els  irparrjpa  avdyetv).  If  the  vendor  were 
then  unwilling  to  appear,  the  action  in  question 
was  the  legal  remedy  against  him,  and  might  be 
resorted  to  by  the  purchaser  even  when  the  earnest 
only  had  been  paid.  (Harpocrat.  s.  v.  AuTojuaxet*', 
Beialoxrts.)  From  the  passages  in  the  oration  of 
Demosthenes  against  Pantaenetus  that  bear  upon 
the  subject,  it  is  concluded  by  Heraldus  (Animad. 
in  Scdm.  iv.  3.  6)  that  the  liability  to  be  so  called 
upon  was  inherent  in  the  character  of  a  vendor, 
and  therefore  not  the  subject  of  specific  warranty 
or  covenants  for  title.  The  same  critic  also  con- 
cludes, from  the  glosses  of  Hesychius  and  Suidas, 
that  this  action  might  in  like  manner  be  brought 
against  a  fraudulent  mortgager.  (Animad.  in  Scdm. 
iv.  3.  in  fin.)  If  the  claimant  had  established  his 
right,  and  been  by  the  decision  of  the  dicasts  put  in 
legal  possession  of  the  property,  whether  movable 
or  otherwise,  as  appears  from  the  case  in  the 
speech  against  Pantaenetus,  the  ejected  purchaser 
was  entitled  to  sue  for  reimbursement  from  the 
vendor  by  the  action  in  question.  (Pollux,  viii. 
6.)  The  cause  is  classed  by  Meier  (AU.  Process. 
p.  526)  among  the  Siicai  irp6s  Tiva9  or  civil  actions 
that  fell  within  the  cognizance  of  the  thesmo- 
thetae.  [J.  S.  M. j 

BEMA  (fiypa),  the  platform  from  which  the 
orators  spoke  in  the  Athenian  4iac\r)<Tta,  is  de- 
scribed under  Ecclesia.  It  is  used  by  the  Greek 
writers  on  Roman  affairs  to  indicate  the  Roman 
tribunal.     (See  e.g.  Plut.  Pomp.  41.) 

BENDIDEIA  (Bej/5f5e<a),  a  festival  celebrated 
in  the  port  town  of  Peiraeeus  in  honour  of  Bendis, 
a  Thracian  divinity,  whose  worship  seems  to  have 
been  introduced  into  Attica  about  the  time  of 
Socrates,  for  Plato  (De  Re  Publ.  init.)  introduces 
Socrates  giving  an  opinion  on  the  Bendideia,  and 
saying  that  it  was  then  celebrated  for  the  first 
time.  It  was  celebrated  on  the  20th,  or  according 
to  others,  on  the  19th  of  Thargelion.  (Schol.  ad 
Plat.  Repvb.  i.  p.  354  ;  Proclus,  ad  Plat.  Tim. 
pp.  9—27.)     The  festival  resembled,  in  its  cha- 


racter, those  celebrated  in  honour  of  Dionysus 
(Strab.  x.  p.  470),  though  Plato  (I.  c.  p.  354)  men- 
tions only  feasting  ;  but  the  principal  solemnities 
seem  to  have  consisted  in  a  procession  held  by  the 
Thracians  settled  in  Peiraeeus,  and  another  held 
by  the  Peiraeans  themselves,  whicb,  according  to 
Plato  (De  Re  Publ.  init.),  were  held  with  great 
decorum  and  propriety,  and  a  torch  race  on  horse- 
back in  the  evening.  The  Athenians  identified 
Bendis  with  their  own  Artemis  (Hesych.  s.  v. 
B4vBts),  but  the  temple  of  Bendis  (BevSiSetov)  at 
Peiraeeus  was  near  that  of  Artemis,  whence  it  is 
clear  that  the  two  divinities  must  have  been  dis- 
tinct. (Xenoph.  Helhn.  ii.  4.  §  11 ;  comp.  Liv. 
xxxviii.  41 ;  Ruhnken,  ad  Tim.  Gloss,  p.  62 ;  Clin- 
ton, F.  H.  vol.  ii.  p.  402,  3d  edit.)  [L.  S.] 

BENEFI'CIUM  ABSTINENDI.    [Heres.] 

BENEFI'CIUM,  BENEFICIA'RIUS.  The 
word  beneficium  is  equivalent  to  feodum  or  fief,  in 
the  writers  on  the  feudal  'law,  and  is  an  interest 
in  land,  or  things  inseparable  from  the  land,  or 
things  immovable.  (Feud.  lib.  2.  tit.  1.)  The 
beneficiarius  is  he  who  has  a  beneficium.  The 
word  beneficium  often  occurs  in  French  historical 
documents  from  the  fifth  to  the  ninth  century,  and 
denotes  the  same  condition  of  landed  property, 
which  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  century  is  denoted 
by  feodum.  From  the  end  of  the  ninth  century  the 
two  words  are  often  used  indifferently.  (Guizot, 
Histoire  de  la  Civilisation  en  France^  vol.  iii.  p.  247.) 
The  term  benefice  is  also  applied  to  an  ecclesiastical 
preferment.     (Ducange,  Gloss-) 

The  term  beneficium  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
the  Roman  law,  in  the  sense  of  some  special  privi- 
lege or  favour  granted  to  a  person  in  respect  of  age, 
sex,  or  condition.  But  the  word  was  also  used  in 
other  senses,  and  the  meaning  of  the  term,  as  it 
appears  in  the  feudal  law,  is  clearly  derivable  from 
the  signification  of  the  term  among  the  Romans  of 
the  later  republican  and  earlier  imperial  times.  In 
the  time  of  Cicero  it  was  usual  for  a  general,  or  a 
governor  of  a  province,  to  report  to  the  treasury  the 
names  of  those  under  his  command  who  had  done 
good  service  to  the  state :  those  who  were  included 
in  such  report  were  said  in  benejiciis  ad  aerarium 
deferri.  (Cic.  Pro  Arch.  c.  5,  Ad  Fam.  v.  20,  and 
the  note  of  Manutius.)  It  was  required  by  a 
Lex  Julia  that  the  names  should  be  given  in  within 
thirty  days  after  the  accounts  of  the  general  or 
governor.  In  benejiciis  in  these  passages  may  mean 
that  the  persons  so  reported  were  considered  as 
persons  who  had  deserved  well  of  the  state,  and  so 
the  word  beneficium  may  have  reference  to  the 
services  of  the  individuals ;  but  as  the  object  for 
which  their  services  were  reported,  was  the  benefit 
of  the  individuals,  it  seems  that  the  term  had  re- 
ference also  to  the  reward,  immediate  or  remote, 
obtained  for  their  services.  The  honours  and 
offices  of  the  Roman  state,  in  the  republican  period, 
were  called  the  beneficia  of  the  Populus  Romanus. 

Beneficium  also  signified  any  promotion  con- 
ferred on  or  grant  made  to  soldiers,  who  were 
thence  called  beneficiarii ;  this  practice  was  com- 
mon, as  we  see  from  inscriptions  in  .Grater  (li.  4, 
cxxx.  5),  in  some  of  which  the  word  beneficiarius 
is  represented  by  the  two  letters  B.  F.  In  this 
sense  we  must  understand  the  passage  of  Caesar 
(De  Bell.  Civ.  ii.  18)  when  he  speaks  of  the  magna 
beneficia  and  the  magnae  clientelae  of  Pompeius  in 
Citerior  Spain.  Beneficiarius  is  also  used  by 
Caesar  (De  Bell.  Civ,  i  75),  to   express  the  per- 
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son  who  had  received  a  beneficium.  It  does  not, 
however,  appear  from  these  passages,  what  the 
beneficium  actually  was.  It  might  be  any  kind 
of  honour,  or  special  exemption  from  service.  (De 
Bell.  Civ.  iii.  88  ;  Sueton.  Tib.  12  ;  Vegetius,  De 
Re  Militari,  ii.  7.) 

Beneficiarius  is  opposed  by  Festus  (s.  v.)  to 
munifex,  in  the  sense  of  one  who  is  released  from 
military  service,  as  opposed  to  one  who  is  bound  to 
do  military  service. 

Grants  of  land,  and  other  things,  made  by  the 
Roman  emperors,  were  called  beneficia,  and  were 
entered  in  a  book  called  Liber  Beneficiorum  (Hy- 
ginus,  De  Limitibus  Constit.  p.  193,  Goes.).  The 
secretary  or  clerk  who  kept  this  book  was  called 
a  commentariis  beneficiorum,  as  appears  from  an  in- 
scription in  Gruter  (dlxxviii.  1.)  [G.  L.] 

BESTIA'RII  (^Tipiofiixot),  persons  who  fought 
with  wild  beasts  in  the  games  of  the  circus. 
They  were  either  persons  who  fought  for  the  sake 
of  pay  (auctoramentum),  and  who  were  allowed 
arms,  or  they  were  criminals,  who  were  usually 
permitted  to  have  no  means  of  defence  against  the 
wild  beasts.  (Cic.  pro  Sext.  64  ;  Sen.  De  Bene/. 
ii.  19,  Ep.  70;  Tertull.  Apol.  9.)  The  bestiarii, 
who  fought  with  the  beasts  for  the  sake  of  pay, 
and  of  whom  there  were  great  numbers  in  the 
latter  days  of  the  republic  and  under  the  empire, 
are  always  spoken  of  as  distinct  from  the  gladiators, 
who  fought  with  one  another.  (Cic.  in  Vatin.  17; 
ad  Qn.  Fr.  ii.  6.  §  5.)  It  appears  that  there  were 
schools  in  Rome,  in  which  persons  were  trained  to 
fight  with  wild  beasts  (scholae  bestiarum  or  bestia- 
riorum,  Tertull.  Apol.  35.) 

BIAION  DIKE'  (0wW  SUn).  This  action 
might  be  brought  whenever  rapes  of  free  persons, 
or  the  illegal  and  forcible  seizure  of  property  of  any 
kind  were  the  subject  of  accusation  (Harpocrat.) ; 
and  we  learn  from  Demosthenes  (c.  Pantaen.  p.  976. 
1 1 )  that  it  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Forty.  According  to  Plutarch  {Solon,  23)  the  law 
prescribed  that  ravishers  should  pay  a  fine  of  100 
drachmae ;  but  other  accounts  merely  state  gene- 
rally that  the  convict  was  mulcted  in  a  sum  equal 
to  twice  that  at  which  the  damages  were  laid 
(8nr\7jv  rty  ^KaStjv  d(pGl\ett/,  Lys.  De  Caede 
Eraiostk  p.  33  ;  Dem.  c.  Mid.  p.  528.  20  ;  Harpo- 
cratO  ;  and  the  plaintiff  in  such  case  received  one 
half  of  the  fine  ;  and  the  state,  as  a  party  medi- 
ately injured,  the  other.  To  reconcile  these  ac- 
counts Meier  {Att.  Proc.  p.  545)  supposes  the  rape 
to  have  been  estimated  by  law  at  100  drachmae, 
and  that  the  plaintiff  fixed  the  damages  in  refer- 
ence to  other  injuries  simultaneous  with,  or  conse- 
quent upon,  the  perpetration  of  the  main  offence. 
With  respect  to  aggressions  upon  property,  the 
action  fitalwv  is  to  be  distinguished  from  i£ov\r}s, 
in  that  the  former  implies  the  employment  of 
actual  violence,  the  latter  merely  such  detention  of 
property  as  amounted  to  violence  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  law  (Meier,  Att.  Proc.  p.  546),  as  for  in- 
stance the  nonpayment  of  damages,  and  the  like, 
to  the  successful  litigant  after  an  award  in  his 
favour  by  a  court  of  justice.  (Dem.  c.  Mid.  540. 
24.)  [J.  S.  M.] 

BI'BASIS  (iS(goo-is).     [Saltatio.] 

BIBLIOPO'LA.     [Liber.] 

BIBLIOTHE'CA  (j8igA.io07JK7j,  or  airoBfiKTi 
SiSAiW),  primarily,  the  place  where  a  collection 
of  books  was  kept ;  secondarily,  the  collection 
itself.     (Festus,  s.  v.)     Little  as  the  states  of  an- 
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tiquity  dealt  with  the  instruction  of  the  people, 
public  collections  of  books  appear  to  have  been 
very  ancient.  That  of  Peisistratus  was  intended 
for  public  use  (Gell.  vi.  17 ;  Athen.  i.  p.  3) ;  it 
was  subsequently  removed  to  Persia  by  Xerxea. 
About  the  same  time,  Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Samoa, 
is  said  to  have  founded  a  library.  In  the  heat 
days  of  Athens,  even  private  persons  had  large 
collections  of  books ;  the  most  important  of  which 
we  know  any  thing,  belonged  to  Euclid,  Euripides, 
and  Aristotle.  Strabo  says  (xiii.  1)  that  Aristotle 
was  the  first  who,  to  his  knowledge,  made  a  col- 
lection of  books,  and  taught  the  Egyptian  kings 
the  arrangement  of  a  library.  The  most  important 
and  splendid  public  library  of  antiquity  was  that 
founded  by  the  Ptolemies  at  Alexandria,  begun 
under  Ptolemy  Soter,  but  increased  and  re-arranged 
in  an  orderly  and  systematic  manner  by  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  who  also  appointed  a  fixed  librarian 
and  otherwise  provided  for  the  usefulness  of  the 
institution.  The  library  of  the  Ptolemies  con- 
tained, according  to  A.  Gellius  (vi.  17),  700,000 
volumes  ;  according  to  Josephus,  500,000  ;  and  ac- 
cording to  Seneca  (De  Tranq.  An.  9),  400,000. 
The  different  reckoning  of  different  authors  may 
be  in  some  measure,  perhaps,  reconciled  by  sup- 
posing that  they  give  the  number  of  books  only  in 
a  part  of  the  library  ;  for  it  consisted  of  two  parts, 
one  in  the  quarter  of  the  city  called  Brucheion, 
the  other  in  the  part  called  Serapeion.  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  bought  Aristotle's  collection  to  add 
to  the  library,  and  Ptolemy  Euergetes  continued 
to  add  to  the  stock.  A  great  part  of  this  splendid 
library  was  consumed  by  fire  in  the  siege  of 
Alexandria  by  Julius  Caesar :  some  writers  say 
that  the  whole  was  burnt ;  but  the  discrepancy 
in  the  numbers  stated  above  seems  to  confirm  the 
opinion  that  the  fire  did  not  extend  so  far.  At 
any  rate,  the  library  was  Boon  restored,  and 
continued  in  a  flourishing  condition  till  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Arabs  A.  d.  640.  (See  Gibbon, 
c.  51.)  Connected  with  the  greater  division  of 
the  library,  in  the  quarter  of  Alexandria  called 
Brucheion,  was  a  sort  of  college  to  which  the  name 
of  Mouseion  (or  Museum)  was  given.  Here  many 
favoured  literati  pursued  their  studies,  transcribed 
books,  and  so  forth ;  lectures  also  were  delivered. 
The  Ptolemies  were  not  long  without  a  rival  in 
zeal.  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus,  became  a  patron 
of  literature  and  the  sciences,  and  established  a 
library,  which,  in  spite  of  the  prohibition  against 
exporting  papyrus  issued  by  Ptolemy,  jealous  of 
his  success,  became  very  extensive,  and  perhaps 
next  in  importance  to  the  library  of  Alexandria. 
It  remained,  and  probably  continued  to  increase, 
till  Antonius  made  it  a  present  to  Cleopatra. 
(Plut.  Anton.  58.) 

The  first  public  library  in  Rome  was  that 
founded  by  Asinius  Pollio  (Plin.  Ii.  N.  vii.  30; 
Isid.  Orig.  vi.  5),  and  was  in  the  atrium  Lihertatia 
on  Mount  Aventine.  Julius  Caesar  had  projected 
a  grand  Greek  and  Latin  library,  and  had  com- 
missioned Varro  to  take  measures  for  the  establish- 
ment of  it ;  but  the  scheme  was  prevented  by  his 
death.  (Suet.  Jul.  44.)  The  library  of  Pollio 
was  followed  by  that  of  Augustus,  in  the  temple 
of  Apollo  on  the  Mount  Palatine  (Suet.  Aug-  29  i 
Dion  Cass.  liii.  1),  and  another,  bibliothecae  Oo- 
tavianae  (so  called  from  Augustus's  sister  Octavia), 
forming  part  of  the  Porticus  Octavia.  (Dion  Cass, 
xlix.  43 ;  Plut.  Marcell.  30.)     There  were  also 
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libraries  on  the  capitol  (Suet.  Dom.  20),  in  the 
temple  of  Peace  (Gell.  xvi.  8),  in  the  palace  of 
Tiberius  (Gell.  xiii.  18),  besides  the  Ulpian  library, 
which  "was  the  most  famous,  founded  by  Trajan 
(Gell.  xi.  17  ;  Dion  Cass,  lxviii.  16),  called  Ulpian 
from  his  own  name,  Ulpius.  This  library  was 
attached  by  Diocletian,  as  an  ornament,  to  his 
thermae.     (Vopisc.  Prob.  2.) 

Private  collections  of  books  were  made  at  Rome 
soon  after  the  second  Punic  war.  The  zeal  of 
Cicero,  Atticus,  and  others  in  increasing  their 
libraries  is  well  known.  (Cic.  Ad  Att.  i.  7,  10, 
iv.  5  ;  Ad  Quint  Fr.  iii.  4.)  The  library  of  Lu- 
cullus  was  very  extensive,  and  he  allowed  the 
public  free  access  to  it.  (Plut.  Lueull.  42.)  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  republic  it  became,  in  fact, 
the  fashion  to  have  a  room  elegantly  furnished  as 
a  library,  and  reserved  for  that  purpose.  However 
ignorant  or  unstudious  a  person  might  be,  it  was 
fashionable  to  appear  learned  by  having  a  library, 
though  he  might  never  even  read  the  titles  of  the 
books.  Seneca  (De  Tranq.  An.  9)  condemns  the 
rage  for  mere  book-collecting,  and  rallies  those  who 
were  more  pleased  with  the  outside  than  the  in- 
side. Lucian  wrote  a  separate  piece  to  expose 
this  common  folly  (irphs  cwraiBeuTo*'  ical  iroAM 
$t€\ia  avovftwov). 

A  library  generally  had  an  eastern  aspect. 
(Vitruv.  vi.  7.)  In  Herculaneum  a  library  fully 
furnished  was  discovered.  Round  the  walls  it  had 
cases  containing  the  books  in  rolls  [Liber]  ;  these 
cases  were  numbered.  It  was  a  very  small  room  ; 
so  small  that  a  person  by  stretching  out  his  arms 
could  touch  both  sides  of  it.  The  cases  were 
called  either  armaria  (Plin.  Ep.  ii.  17  ;  Vopisc. 
Tacit.  8),  or  loculamenta  (Seneca,  De  Tranq.  An. 
9),  or/oruli  (Juv.  Sat.  iii.  219),  or  nidi  (Mart.  i. 
118.  15,  vii.  17.  5).  Asinius  Pollio  had  set  the 
fashion  in  his  public  library  of  adorning  the  room 
with  the  portraits  and  busts  of  celebrated  men,  as 
well  as  statues  of  Minerva  and  the  Muses.  This 
example  was  soon  followed  in  the  private  labraries 
of  the  rich.  (Juv.  iii.  219  ;  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  7,  iv. 
28  ;  Cic.  ad  Fam.  vii.  23  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxv.  2  ; 
Suet.  Tib.  70  ;  Mart.  ix.  Ep.  ad  Turan.  ;  Lipsius, 
De  Bibliotliecis  Syntagma,  in  Opera,  vol.  iii. ;  Becker, 
GaUus,  vol.  i.  p.  160,  &c.)  [A.  A.] 

BICOS  (/3iKos),  the  name  of  an  earthen  vessel 
in  common  use  among  the  Greeks.  (Pollux,  vi. 
14,  vii.  162,  x.  73.)  Hesychius  (s.v.)  defines  it 
as  a  (rrdfivos  with  handles.  It  was  used  /or 
holding  wine  (Xen.  Anab.  i.  9.  §  25),  and  salted 
meat  and  fish.  (Athen.  iii.  p.  116,  f.)  Herodotus 
(i.  194)  speaks  of  @Ikovs  <powiK7)i'ovs  Kardyovci 
oivov  irXeouy,  which  some  commentators  interpret 
by  "  vessels  made  of  the  wood  of  the  palm  tree  full 
of  wine."  But  as  Eustathius  {in  Od.  p.  1445) 
speaks  of  oXvou  tyoiviteivov  &?kos,  we  ought  pro- 
bably to  read  in  Herodotus  filicovs  <potj/tK7}iov9  k.  t. 
A.,  "  vessels  full  of  palm  wine," 

BIDENS.     [Rastrum.] 

BIDENTAL,  the  name  given  to  a  place  where 
any  one  had  been  struck  by  lightning  (Festus, 
s.  v.  fulguritum\  or  where  any  one  had  been  killed 
by  lightning  and  buried.  Such  a  place  was  con- 
sidered sacred.  Priests,  who  were  called  biden- 
tales  (i.  e.  sacerdDtes),  collected  the  earth  which 
had  been  torn  up  by  the  lightning,  and  everything 
that  had  been  scorched,  and  burnt  it  in  the  ground 
with  a  sorrowful  murmur.  (Lucan,  i.  606.)  The 
officiating  priest  was  said  condere  fulgwr  (Juv.  Sat. 
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vi.  587  ;  compare  Orelli,  Insert,  vol.  i.  p.  431.  No. 
2482) ;  he  further  consecrated  the  spot  by  sacri- 
ficing a  two-year-old  sheep  (bidens),  whence  the 
name  of  the  place  and  of  the  priest,  and  also 
erected  an  altar,  and  surrounded  it  with  a  wall  or 
fence.  It  was  not  allowable  to  tread  on  the  place 
(Persius,  ii.  27),  or  to  touch  it,  or  even  to  look  at 
it.  (Amm.  Marc  xxiii.  5.)  Sometimes  a  bidental 
which  had  nearly  fallen  to  decay  from  length  of 
time  was  restored  and  renovated  (Orelli,  Inscr. 
No.  2483) ;  but  to  remove  the  bounds  of  one 
(movSre  bidental),  or  in  any  way  to  violate  its 
sacred  precincts,  was  considered  as  sacrilege.  (Hor. 
Art.  Poet.  471.)  From  the  passage  in  Horace,  it 
appears  to  have  been  believed  that  a  person  who 
was  guilty  of  profaning  a  bidental,  would  be  pu- 
nished by  the  gods  with  frenzy ;  and  Seneca  (Nat, 
Quaest.  ii.  53)  mentions  another  belief  of  a  similar 
kind,  that  wine  which  had  been  struck  by  lightning 
would  produce  in  any  one  who  drank  it  death  or 
madness.  Persons  who  had  been  struck  by  light- 
ning (fulguriti)  were  not  removed,  but  were  buried 
on  the  spot.  (Pers.  Sat.  ii.  27;  Plin.  H.  N. 
ii.  54 ;  Hartung,  Religion  der  Romer,  vol.  ii.  p. 
13.)  [A.  A.] 

BIDIAEI  (j8(SioToi),  called  in  inscriptions 
fiiSeoi  or  j8i5uo(,  were  magistrates  in  Sparta,  whose 
business  was  to  inspect  the  gymnastic  exercises. 
Their  house  of  meeting  (apx^tov)  was  in  the 
market-place.  (Paus.  iii.  11.  §  2.)  They  were 
either  five  (Paus.  1.  c.)  or  six  in  number  (Bockh, 
Corp.  Inscrip.  nr.  1271.  1364),  and  had  a  presi- 
dent who  is  called  in  inscriptions  TvpeaSvs  j8i§eW. 
(Bb'ckh,  Corp.  Inscrip.  vol.  i.  p.  611.)  Bockh  con- 
jectures that  jSiSeof  or  j8(8uoi  is  the  Laconian  form 
for  XSvol  or  flSvoi,  and  signifies  witnesses  and 
judges  among  the  youth.  (Comp.  Miiller,  Dorians, 
iii.  7.  §  8.)  Valckenaer  (ad  Herod,  vi.  57)  sup- 
poses that  the  bidiaei  were  the  same  as  the  vojxo- 
<f>v\aK£S  ;  but  the  inscriptions  given  by  Bockh 
show  that  the  bidiaei  and  vofj.o<pv\aK€s  were  two 
separate  classes  of  officers. 

BIGA  or  BIGAE.     [Currus.] 

BIGA'TUS.     [Denarius.] 

BIPA'LIUM.     [Pala.] 

BIPENNIS.     [Securis.] 

BIREMIS.     [Navis.] 

BIRRUS  (^ippos),  a  cape  or  hood,  which  was 
worn  out  of  doors  over  the  shoulders,  and  was 
sometimes  elevated  so  as  to  cover  the  head.  On  the 
former  account  it  is  classed  by  an  ancient  gram- 
marian with  the  lacema,  and  on  the  latter  with  the 
cowl,  or  cucullus.  It  had  a  long  nap,  which  was 
commonly  of  sheep's  wool,  more  rarely  of  beaver's 
wool.  It  probably  derived  its  name  from,  the  red 
colour  (irvfyos)  of  the  wool  of  which  it  was  made. 
It  is  only  mentioned  by  the  later  writers.  (Vopisc 
Carin.  20  ;  Claudian,  Epigr.  37.) 

BISE'LLIUM.     [Sella.] 

BISSEXTUM.     [Calendarium.] 

BLABES  DIKE'  (PAd€r}s  5i/«j).  This  action 
was  available  in  all  cases  in  which  one  person  had 
sustained  a  loss  by  the  conduct  of  another ;  and 
from  the  instances  that  are  extant,  it  seems  that 
whether  the  injury  originated  in  a  fault  of  omission 
or  commission,  or  impaired  the  actual  fortune  of  the 
plaintiff,  or  his  prospective  advantage,  the  action 
would  lie,  and  might  be  maintained,  against  the 
defendant.  It  is  of  course  impossible  to  enumerate 
all  the  particular  cases  upon  which  it  would  arise, 
but  the  two  great  classes  into  which  &\d8at  may 
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be  divided  are  the  evfleoyioi  and  the  fifleff/uoi.  The 
first  of  these  will  include  all  causes  arising  from 
the  nonfulfilment  of  a  contract  to  which  a  penal 
hond  was  annexed,  and  those  in  which  the  law 
specified  the  penalty  to  he  paid  by  the  defendant 
upon  conviction ;  the  second,  all  injuries  of  property 
which  the  law  did  not  specify  nominatim,  but 
generally  directed  to  be  punished  by  a  fine  equal 
to  twice  the  estimated  damage  if  the  offence  was 
intentional,  if  otherwise  by  a  bare  compensation. 
(Meier,  Att.  Proc.  p.  188,  &c,  p.  475,  &c.  ;  Dem. 
c.  Mid.  p.  528.)  Besides  the  general  word  £A«§7)s, 
others  more  specific,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  case, 
are  frequently  added  to  the  names  of  actions  of 
this  kind,  as  avSpair6Sav9  T€Tpa7rd'oW,  jueraAAi/c^, 
and  the  like.  The  declaration  of  the  plaintiff 
seems  always  to  have  begun  with  the  words 
*EgAa<f/e  fie,  then  came  the  name  of  the  defendant, 
ind  next  a  description  of  the  injury,  as  ovk  airoSiSoiis 
efj.ol  to  hpyvpiov  in  Demosthenes  (Pro  Phorm. 
p.  950.  21).  The  proper  court  was  determined 
by  the  subject  of  litigation  ;  and  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  damage  done  by  Philocleon  to  the 
cake-woman's  basket  (Aristoph.  Vesp.),  and  sup- 
posititious testimony  given  in  the  name  of  another, 
thereby  rendering  such  person  liable  to  an  action, 
ipeuSofxapTvoiaiv  (Dem.  c.  Apkob.  iii.  p.  849.  20), 
were  equally  fibj&Sat  at  Attic  law,  the  variety  of 
the  actions,  and  consequently  of  the  jurisdictions 
under  which  they  fell,  will  be  a  sufficient  excuse 
for  the  absence  of  further  specification  upon  this 
point.  [J.  S.  M.] 

BOEDRO'MIA  (jSoi)5p<i/ua),  a  festival  cele- 
brated at  Athens  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  month 
of  Boedromion,  in  honour  of  Apollo  Boedromius. 
(Muller,  Dor.  ii.  8.  §  5.)  The  name  Boedromius, 
by  which  Apollo  was  called  in  Boeotia  and  other 
parts  of  Greece  (Pans.  ix.  17.  §  1  ;  Callimach. 
Hymn.  Apoll.  69),  seems  to  indicate  that  by  this 
festival  he  was  honoured  as  a  martial  god,  who 
either  by  his  actual  presence  or  by  his  oracles 
afforded  assistance  in  the  dangers  of  war.  The 
origin  of  the  festival  is,  however,  traced  by  dif- 
ferent authors  to  different  events  in  Grecian  story. 
Plutarch  (Tims.  27)  says  that  Theseus,  in  his  war 
against  the  Amazons,  did  not  give  battle  till  after 
he  had  offered  a  sacrifice  to  Phobos  ;  and,  that  in 
commemoration  of  the  successful  battle  which  took 
place  in  the  month  of  Boedromion,  the  Athenians, 
down  to  his  own  time,  continued  to  celebrate  the 
festival  of  the  Boedromia.  According  to  Suidas, 
the  Etymol.  Magn.  and  Euripides  (Jon.  59),  the 
festival  derived  its  name  and  origin  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  when,  in  the  reign  of  Erechtheus, 
the  Athenians  were  attacked  by  Eumolpus,  Xuthus 
or  (according  to  Philochorus  in  Harpocration,  s.  v.) 
his  son  Ion  came  to  their  assistance,  and  procured 
them  the  victory.  Respecting  the  particulars  of 
this  festival  nothing  is  known  except  that  sacrifices 
were  offered  to  Artemis.  (Comp.  Spanheim,  ad 
Callim.  Hymn.  inApoll.  69.)  [L.  S.] 

BOEOTARCHES  (BoiuTdpxvs,  or  Boiardp- 
X°s)-  It  is  proposed  under  this  head  to  give  a  brief 
account  of  the  Boeotian  constitution  as  well  as  of 
the  Boeotarchs. 

The  Boeotians  in  ancient  times  occupied  Arne 
in  Thessaly.  (Thuc.  i.  12.)  Sixty  years  after 
the  taking  of  Troy  they  were  expelled  by  the  Thes- 
salians,  and  settled  in  the  country  then  called  Cad- 
meis,  but  afterwards  Boeotia.  This  country,  during 
their  occupation  of  it,  was  divided  into  several 
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states,  containing  each  a  principal  city,  with  its 
fwTeAeJs  or  £v/j./M>pot  (inhabitants  of  the  same 
iwipa,  or  district)  living  around  it.  Of  these 
greater  states,  with  dependent  territories,  there 
seem  to  have  been  in  former  times  fourteen, — a 
number  which  frequently  occurs  in  Boeotian  le- 
gends. (Paus.  ix.  3.  §  4.)  The  names  are  dif- 
ferently given  by  different  writers  on  the  subject  ■ 
we  know,  however,  for  certain  that  they  formed  a 
confederacy  called  the  Boeotian  league,  with  Thebes 
at  its  head,  the  dependencies  of  which  city  formed 
about  a  third  part  of  the  whole  of  Boeotia.  These 
dependent  towns,  or  districts,  were  not  immedi- 
ately connected  with  the  national  confederacy,  but 
with  the  neighbouring  chief  city,  as  Cynoscephalae 
was  with  Thebes.  In  fact,  they  were  obliged  to 
furnish  troops  and  money,  to  make  up  the  con- 
tingent furnished  by  the  state  to  which  they  he- 
longed,  to  the  general  confederacy.  (Arnold, 
ad  Thuc.  iv.  76.)  Of  the  independent  states  Thu- 
cydides  (iv.  93)  mentions  seven  by  name  ;  and 
gives  us  reasons  for  concluding  that,  in  the  time  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war  they  were  ten  or  twelve  in 
number,  Thebes  being  the  chief.  Plataea  had 
withdrawn  from  them,  and  placed  itself  under  the 
protection  of  Athens  as  early  as  B.C.  519  ;  and  in 
b.  c.  374,  Thespiae,  another  member  of  the  league, 
was  destroyed  by  the  Thebans.  (Clinton,  P.  H. 
vol.  ii.  p.  396  ;  Thuc.  iii.  55.) 

Each  of  the  principal  towns  of  Boeotia  seems  to 
have  had  its  fiovXii  and  8%os.  (Xen.  Hell.  v.  2. 
§  29.)  The  jSouA^  was  presided  over  by  an  archpn, 
who  probably  had  succeeded  to  the  priestly  func- 
tions of  the  old  kings  ;  but  possessed  little,  if  any, 
executive  authority.  The  polemarchs,  who,  in 
treaties  and  agreements  are  mentioned  next  to  the 
archon,  had  some  executive  authority,  but  did  not 
command  forces  ;  e.  g.  they  could  imprison  (Xen, 
Hell.  I.  c),  and  they  directed  the  levies  of  troops 
But  besides  the  archon  of  each  separate  state,  there 
was  an  archon  of  the  confederacy  —  &pxuv  ^ 
Kowif  Boiwrac,  most  probably  always  a  Theban. 
( Bockh,  Inscr.  1593.)  His  name  was  affixed  to  all 
alliances  and  compacts  which  concerned  the  whole 
confederacy,  and  he  was  president  of  what  Thucy- 
dides  (v.  38)  calls  the  four  councils,  who  directed 
the  affairs  of  the  league  (airav  to  Kvpos  exouffi). 
On  important  questions  they  seem  to  have  been 
united  ;  for  the  same  author  speaks  of  them  as  v 
f}ov\4i,  and  informs  us  that  the  determinations  of 
the .  Boeotarchs  required  the  ratification  of  this 
body  before  they  were  valid.  The  Boeotarchs 
themselves  were  properly  the  military  heads  of  the 
confederacy,  chosen  by  the  different  states  ;  but  we 
also  find  them  discharging  the  functions  of  an  ex- 
ecutive in  various  matters.  In  fact,  they  are  re- 
presented by  Thucydides  (v.  38)  as  forming  an 
alliance  with  foreign  states ;  as  receiving  ambassa- 
dors on  their  return  home  ;  as  negotiating  with 
envoys  from  other  countries  ;  and  acting  as  the 
representatives  of  the  whole  league,  though  the 
/3ouA^  refused  to  sanction  the  measures  they  had 
resolved  on  in  the  particular  case  to  which  we  are 
now  alluding.  Another  instance  in  which  the 
Boeotarchs  appear  as  executive  is  their  interference 
with  Agesilaus,  on  his  embarking  rrom  Aulis  for 
Asia  (b.  c.  396),  when  they  prevented  him  of- 
fering sacrifice  as  he  wished.  (Plut.  Ages.  6  ;  Xen. 
Hell.  iii.  4.  §  4.)  Still  the  principal  duty  of  the 
Boeotarchs  was  of  a  military  nature :  thus  they  led 
into  the  field  the  troops  of  their  respective  states ; 
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and  when  at  home,  they  took  whatever  measures 
were  requisite  to  forward  the  military  operations  of 
the  league,  or  of  their  own  state :  for  example,  we 
read  of  one  of  the  Theban  Boeotarchs  ordering  the 
Thebans  to  come  in  arms  to  the  ecclesia  for  the 
purpose  of  being  ready  to  attack  Plataea.  (Paus. 
ix.  1.  §  3.)  Each  state  of  the  confederacy  elected 
one  Boeotarch,  the  Thebans  two  (Thuc.  ii.  2,  iv. 
91,  vii.  30  ;  Diod.  xv.  51)  ;  although  on  one  occa- 
sion, i.  e.  after  the  return  of  the  exiles  with  Pelo- 
pidas  (b.  c.  379),  we  read  of  there  being  three  at 
Thebes.  (Plut.  Pehp.  13).  The  total  number 
from  the  whole  confederacy  varied  with  the  number 
of  the  independent  states.  Mention  is  made  of  the 
Boeotarchs  by  Thucydides  (iv.  91),  in  connection 
with  the  battle  of  Delium  (b.  c.  424).  There  is, 
however,  a  difference  of  opinion  with  respect  to  his 
meaning :  some  understand  him  to  speak  of  eleven, 
some  of  twelve,  and  others  of  thirteen  Boeotarchs. 
Dr.  Arnold  is  disposed  to  adopt  the  last  number;  and 
we  think  the  context  is  in  favour  of  the  opinion 
that  there  were  then  thirteen  Boeotarchs,  so  that 
the  number  of  free  states  was  twelve.  At  the  time 
of  the  battle  of  Leuctra  (b.  c.  371),  we  find  seven 
Boeotarchs  mentioned  (Diod.  xv.  52, 53  ;  Paus.  ix. 
13.  §3);  on  another  occasion,  when  Greece  was 
invaded  by  the  Gauls  (b.  c.  279),  we  read  of  four. 
Livy  (xlii.  43)  states  that  there  were  twelve,  but 
before  the  time  (b.  c.  171)  to  which  his  statement 
refers,  Plataea  had  been  reunited  to  the  league. 
Still  the  number  mentioned  in  any  case  is  no  test 
of  the  actual  number,  inasmuch  as  we  are  not  sure 
that  all  the  Boeotarchs  were  sent  out  by  their  re- 
spective states  on  every  expedition  or  to  every 
battle. 

The  Boeotarchs,  when  engaged  in  military  ser- 
vice, formed  a  council  of  war,  the  decisions  of  which 
were  determined  by  a  majority  of  votes,  the  pre- 
sident being  one  of  the  two  Theban  Boeotarchs 
who  commanded  alternately.  (Thuc.  iv.  91  ;  Diod. 
xv.  51.)  Their  period  of  service  was  a  year,  be- 
ginning about  the  winter  solstice ;  and  whoever 
continued  in  office  longer  than  his  time,  was  punish- 
able with  death  both  at  Thebes  and  in  other  cities 
(Plut.  Pelop.  24  ;  Paus.  ix.  14.  §  3.)  Epameinondas 
aDd  Pelopidas  did  so  on  their  invasion  of  Laconia 
(b.  c.  369),  but  their  eminent  services  saved  them  ; 
in  fact  the  judges  did  not  even  come  to  a  vote  re- 
specting the  former.  At  the  expiration  of  the  year 
a  Boeotarch  was  eligible  to  office  a  second  time,  and 
Pelopidas  was  repeatedly  chosen.  From  the  case 
of  Epameinondas  and  Pelopidas,  who  were  brought 
before  Theban  judges  (StKaffrai),  for  transgression 
of  the  law  which  limited  the  time  of  office,  we  may 
conclude  that  each  Boeotarch  was  responsible  to 
his  own  state  alone,  and  not  to  the  general  body  of 
the  four  councils. 

Mention  is  made  of  an  election  of  Boeotarchs  hy 
Livy  (xxxiii.  27,  xlii.  44).  He  further  informs 
us  that  the  league  (concilium)  was  broken  up  by 
the  Romans  s.  c.  171.  (Compare  Polyb.  xxviii.  2. 
§  10  — to  Boimtw  idvot  KaTeXiSfj.)  Still  it  must 
have  been  partially  revived,  as  we  are  told  of  a 
second  breaking  up  by  the  Romans  after  the  de- 
struction of  Corinth  b.  c.  146.  (Paus.  vii  16. 
§  6.)  [R.  W.] 

BOMBYCINUM.     [Sekicum.] 
BONA.     The  word  bona  is  sometimes  used  to 
express  the  whole  of  a  man's  property  (Paulus, 
Recept.  Sentent.   v.   6,   16;   Dig.   37.  tit.  1.  s.  3  ; 
50.  tit.  16.  s.  49) ;   and  in  the  phrases  bonorum 
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emtio,  cessio,  possessio,  ususfructus,  the  word 
"  bona  "  is  equivalent  to  property.  It  expresses 
all  that  a  man  has,  whether  as  owner  or  merely  as 
possessor ;  and  every  thing  to  which  he  has  any 
right.  But  it  is  said  (Dig.  50.  tit.  16.  s.  83): 
"  Proprie  bona  dici  non  possunt  quae  plus  incom- 
modi  quam  commodi  habent."  However,  the  use 
of  the  word  in  the  case  of  universal  succession 
comprehended  both  the  commodum  and  incommo- 
dum  of  that  which  passed  to  the  universal  suc- 
cessor. But  the  word  bona  is  simply  the  property 
as  an  object ;  it  does  not  express  the  nature  of  the 
relation  between  it  and  the  person  who  has  the 
ownership  or  the  enjoyment  of  it,  any  more  than 
the  words  "all  that  I  have,"  "all  that  I  am 
worth,"  "  all  my  property,"  in  English  show  the 
legal  relation  of  a  man  to  that  which  he  thus  de- 
scribes. The  legal  expression  in  bonis,  as  opposed 
to  dominium,  or  Quiritarian  ownership,  and  the 
nature  of  the  distinction  will  be  easily  apprehended 
by  any  person  who  is  slightly  conversant  with 
English  law. 

"  There  is,"  says  Gaius  (ii.  4  0), "  among  foreigners 
(peregrini)  only  one  kind  of  ownership  {dominium), 
so  that  a  man  is  either  the  owner  of  a  thing  or  he 
is  not.  And  this  was  formerly  the  case  among  the 
Roman  people  ;  for  a  man  was  either  owner  ex 
jure  Quiritium,  or  he  was  not.  But  afterwards  the 
ownership  was  split,  so  that  now  one  man  may  be 
the  owner  (dominus)  of  a  thing  ex  jure  Quiritium, 
and  yet  another  may  have  it  in  bonis.  For  instance, 
if,  in  the  case  of  a  res  mancipi,  I  do  not  transfer 
it  to  you  by  mancipatio,  nor  by  the  form  in  jure 
cessio,  but  merely  deliver  it  to  you,  the  thing  in- 
deed becomes  your  thing  (in  bonis),  but  it  will  re- 
main mine  ex  jure  Quiritium,  until  by  possession 
you  have  it  by  usucapion.  For  when  the  usuca- 
pion is  once  complete,  from  that  time  it  begins  to 
be  yours  absolutely  (plena  jure),  that  is,  it  is  yours 
both  in  bonis  and  also  yours  ex  jure  Quiritium, 
just  as  if  it  had  been  mancipated  to  you,  or  trans- 
ferred to  you  by  the  in  jure  cessio."  In  this  pas- 
sage Gaius  refers  to  the  three  modes  of  acquiring 
property  which  were  the  peculiar  rights  of  Roman 
citizens,  mancipatio,  in  jure  cessio,  and  usucapion, 
which  are  also  particularly  enumerated  by  him  in 
another  passage  (ii.  65). 

From  this  passage  it  appears  that  the  ownership 
of  certain  kinds  of  things  among  the  Romans, 
called  res  mancipi  [Mancipium],  could  only  be 
transferred  from  one  person  to  another  with  certain 
formalities,  or  acquired  by  usucapion.  But  if  it 
was  clearly  the  intention  of  the  owner  to  transfer 
the  ownership,  and  the  necessary  forms  only  were' 
wanting,  the  purchaser  had  the  thing  in  bonis, 
and  he  had  the  enjoyment  of  it,  though  the  original 
owner  was  legally  the  owner  until  the  usucapion 
was  completed,notwithstanding  he  had  parted  with 
the  thing. 

It  thus  appears  that  Quiritarian  ownership  of 
res  mancipi  originally  and  properly  signified  that 
ownership  of  a  thing  which  the  Roman  law  re- 
cognised as  such ;  it  did  not  express  a  compound 
but  a  simple  notion,  which  was  that  of  absolute 
ownership.  But  when  it  was  once  established 
that  one  man  might  have  the  Quiritarian  owner- 
ship, and  another  the  enjoyment,  and  the  sole 
right  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  same  thing,  the  com- 
plete notion  of  Quiritarian  ownership  became  a 
notion  compounded  of  the  strict  legal  notion  of 
ownership,  and  that  of  the  right  to  enjoy,  as  united 
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in.  the  game  person.  And  as  a  man  might  have 
both  the  Quiritarian  ownership  and  the  right  to  the 
enjoyment  of  a  thing,  so  one  might  have  the  Quiri- 
tarian ownership  only,  and  another  might  have  the 
enjoyment  of  it  only.  This  bare  ownership  was 
sometimes  expressed  by  the  same  terms  {ex  jure 
Quiritium)  as  that  ownership  which  was  complete, 
but  sometimes  it  was  appropriately  called  nudum 
jus  Quiritium  (Gaius,  iii.  100),  and  yet  the  person 
who  had  such  bare  right  was  still  called  dominus, 
and  by  this  term  he  is  contrasted  with  the  usu- 
fructuarius  and  the  bonae  fidei  possessor. 

The  historical  origin  of  this  notion,  of  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  ownership  from  the  right  to  enjoy  a 
thing,  is  not  known  ;  but  it  may  be  easily  conjec- 
tured. When  nothing  was  wanting  to  the  transfer 
of  ownership  but  a  compliance  with  the  strict 
legal  form,  we  can  easily  conceive  that  the  Roman 
jurists  would  soon  get  over  this  difficulty.  The 
strictness  of  the  old  legal  institutions  of  Rome 
was  gradually  relaxed  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
people,  and  in  the  instance  already  mentioned,  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  praetor  supplied  the  defects  of 
the  law.  Thus,  that  interest  which  a  man  had 
acquired  in  a  thing,  and  which  only  wanted  certain 
forms  to  make  it  Quiritarian  ownership,  was  pro- 
tected by  the  praetor.  The  praetor  could  not  give 
Quiritarian  ownership,  but  he  could  protect  a  man 
in  the  enjoyment  of  a  thing —  he  could  maintain 
his  possession :  and  this  is  precisely  what  the 
praetor  did  with  respect  to  those  who  were  pos- 
sessors of  public  land ;  they  had  no  ownership,  but 
only  a  possession,  in  which  they  were  protected 
by  the  praetor's  interdict.  [Agrariae  Leges, 
p.  38.] 

That  which  was  in  bonis,  then,  was  that  kind  of 
interest  or  ownership  which  was  protected  by  the 
praetor,  which  interest  may  be  called  bonitarian  or 
beneficial  ownership,  as  opposed  to  Quiritarian  or 
bare  legal  ownership.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
word  dominium  is  ever  applied  to  such  bonitarian 
ownership  except  it  may  be  in  one  passage  of 
Gaius  (i.  54),  the  explanation  of  which  is  not  free 
from  difficulty. 

That  interest  called  in  bonis,  which  arose  from 
a  bare  tradition  of  a  res  mancipi,  was  protected  by 
the  exceptio,  and  the  actio  utilis  in  rem.  (Dig.  41. 
tit.  1.  s.  52.)  Possessio  is  the  general  name  of  the 
interest  which  was  thus  protected.  The  person 
who  had  a  thing  in  bonis  and  ex  justa  causa  was 
also  entitled  to  the  actio  Publiciana,  in  case  he 
lost  the  possession  of  the  thing  before  he  had 
gained  the  ownership  by  usucapion.  (Gaius,  iv. 
36.) 

The  phrases  bonorum  possessio,  bonorum  posses- 
sor, might  then  apply  to  him  who  has  had  a  res 
mancipi  transferred  to  him  by  tradition  only ;  but 
the  phrase  applies  also  to  other  cases  in  which  the 
praetor  by  the  help  of  fictions  gave  to  persons  the 
beneficial  interest  to  whom  he  could  not  give  the 
ownership.  When  the  praetor  gave  the  goods  of 
the  debtor  to  the  creditor,  the  creditor  was  said 
in  possessionem  rerum,  or  bonorum  debitoris  mini. 
(Dig.  42.  tit.  5.  s.  14,  &c.)  [Bonorum  Emtio  ; 
Bonorum  Possessio.] 

As  to  things  nee  mancipi,  the  ownership  might 
be  transferred  by  bare  tradition  or  delivery,  and 
such  ownership  was  Quiritarian,  inasmuch  as  the 
Roman  law  required  no  special  form  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  transfer  of  the  ownership  of  res  nee 
mancipi.      Such  transfer  was  made  according  to 
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the  jus  gentium  (in  the  Roman  sense  of  that  term). 
(Gaius,  ii.  26,  41,  20  ;  Ulp.  Frag.  i.  16.) 

(Zimmern,  Ueberdas  Wesen  dessogenannten  boni- 
tarischen  Eigenilmms,  Rlizinisch.  Mus.fur  Jurispr. 
iii.  3.)  [G.  L.] 

BONACADU'CA.  Caducum  literally  signifies 
that  which  falls :  thus,  glans  caduca,  according  to 
Gaius  (Dig.  50.  tit  16.  b.  30),  is  the  mast  which 
falls  from  a  tree.  Caducum,  in  its  genera]  sense, 
might  be  any  thing  without  an  owner,  or  what  the 
person  entitled  to  neglected  to  take  (Cic.  De  Or. 
iii.  31,  Phil.  x.  5) ;  but  the  strict  legal  sense  of  ca- 
ducum and  bona  caduca,  is  that  stated  by  Ulpian 
{Frag.  xvii.  De  Caducis),  which  is  as  follows :  — 

If  a  thing  is  left  by  testament  to  a  person,  so 
that  he  can  take  it  by  the  jus  civile,  but  from  some 
cause  has  not  taken  it,  that  thing  is  called  cadu- 
cum, as  if  it  h&&  fallen  from  him  ;  for  instance,  if 
a  legacy  was  left  to  an  unmarried  person,  or  a 
Latinus  Junianus  ;  and  the  unmarried  person  did 
not  within  a  hundred  days  obey  the  law,  or  if 
within  the  same  time  the  Latinus  did  not  obtain 
the  Jus  Quiritium,  or  had  become  a  peregrinus 
(see  Cujacius,  ad  Dlpiani  Titulos  XXIX.  vol.  i.  ed. 
Neapol.  1758),  the  legacy  was  caducum.  Or  if  a 
neres  ex  parte,  or  a  legatee,  died  before  the  opening 
of  the  will,  the  thing  was  caducum.  The  thing 
which  failed  to  come  to  a  person  in  consequence 
of  something  happening  in  the  life  of  the  testator 
was  said  to  be  in  causa  caduci;  that  which  failed 
of  taking  effect  between  the  death  of  the  testator 
and  the  opening  of  the  will,  was  simply  called 
caducum.  (Comp.  Dig.  28.  tit.  5.  s.  62,  and  Dig. 
31.  s.  51 ;  Code  Civil,  Art.  1039,  &c.) 

The  law  above  alluded  to  is  the  Lex  Julia  et 
Papia  Poppaea,  which  is  sometimes  simply  called 
Julia,  or  Papia  Poppaea.  This  law,  which  was 
passed  in  the  time  of  Augustus  (a.  d.  9),  had  the 
double  object  of  encouraging  marriages  and  enrich- 
ing the  treasury — aerariwm  (Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  25), 
and  contained,  with  reference  to  these  two  objects, 
a  great  number  of  provisions.  Martial  (v.  Ep.  75) 
alludes  to  a  person  who  married  in  order  to  comply 
with  the  law. 

That  which  was  caducum  came,  in  the  first 
place,  to  thoBe  among  the  heredes  who  had  chil- 
dren ;  and  if  the  heredes  had  no  children,  it  came 
among  those  of  the  legatees  who  had  children.  The 
law  gave  the  jus  accrescendi,  that  is,  the  right  to 
the  caducum  as  far  as  the  third  degree  of  con- 
sanguinity, both  ascending  and  descending  (Ulp. 
Frag.  18),  to  those  who  were  made  heredes  by  the 
will.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  law,  the  cadu- 
cum, in  case  there  was  no  prior  claimant,  belmged 
to  the  aerarium  ;  or,  as  Ulpian  (xxviii.  7)  expresses 
it,  if  no  one  was  entitled  to  the  bonorum  possessio, 
or  if  a  person  was  entitled,  but  did  not  assert  his 
right,  the  bona  became  public  property  (popub 
deferuntur),  according  to  the  Lex  Julia  caducaria; 
but  by  a  constitution  of  the  Emperor  Antoninus 
Caracalla  it  was  appropriated  to  the  fiscus:  the  jus 
accrescendi  above  mentioned  was,  however,  still 
retained.  The  lawyers,  however  (viri  prudtviis- 
simi),  by  various  devices,  such  as  substitutions, 
often  succeeded  in  making  th^  law  of  no  effect. 
A  case  is  mentioned  in  the  Digest  (28.  tit.  4.  s.  3), 
in  which  bona  caduca  were  claimed  by  the  fiscus 
in  the  time  of  Marcus  Antoninus,  and  another  in 
which  the  fiscus  is  mentioned  even  under  Hadrian, 
where  one  would  expect  to  find  the  term  aerarium 
used.     (Savigny,  System,  &c.  ii.  273,  note  qq.) 
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He  who  took  the  portion  of  a  heres,  which 
became  caducum,  took  it  by  universal  succession: 
in  the  case  of  a  legacy,  the  caducum  was  a  singular 
succession.  But  he  who  took  an  hereditas  caduca, 
took  it  with  the  bequests  of  freedom,  of  legacies, 
and  fidei  commissa  with  which  it  was  burthened  : 
if  the  legata  and  fidei  commissa  became  caduca,  all 
charges  with  which  they  were  burthened  became 
caduca  also.  In  the  time  of  Constantine,  both  the 
caelebs,  and  the  orbus,  or  childless  person  (who  was 
under  a  limited  incapacity),  obtained  the  full  legal 
capacity  of  taking  the  inheritance.  {Cod.  viii.  58.) 
Justinian  {Cod.  vi.  51)  put  an  end  to  the  caducum, 
with  all  its  legal  consequences.  In  this  last-men- 
tioned title  {De  Cadztcis  toUendis)  it  is  stated  both 
that  the  name  and  the  thing  {nomen  et  materia 
caducorum)  had  their  origin  in  the  civil  wars,  that 
many  provisions  of  the  law  were  evaded,  and  many 
had  become  obsolete.  (Juv.  Sat.  ix.  88 ;  Gaius, 
i.  150,  ii.  207,  in.  144,  286 ;  Lipsius,  Excurs.  ad 
Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  25  ;  Marezoll,  Lelirbuch  der  lnstitut. 
des  Rom.  Rechts.)  As  to  the  Dos  Caduca,  see 
Dos.  [G.  L.] 

BONA  FIDES.  This  term  frequently  occurs 
in  the  Latin  writers,  and  particularly  in  the  Roman 
jurists.  It  can  only  be  defined  with  reference  to 
things  opposed  to  it,  namely,  mala  fides,  and  dolus 
malus,  both  of  which  terms,  and  especially  the 
latter,  are  frequently  used  in  a  technical  sense. 
[Dolus  Malus.] 

Generally  speaking,  bona  fides  implies  the  ab- 
sence of  all  fraud  and  unfair  dealing  or  acting.  In 
this  sense,  bona  fides,  that  is,  the  absence  of  all 
fraud,  whether  the  fraud  consists  in  simulation  or 
dissimulation,  is  a  necessary  ingredient  in  all  con- 
tracts. 

Bona  fide  possidere  applies  to  him  who  has  ac- 
quired the  possession  of  a  thing  under  a  good  title, 
as  he  supposes.  He  who  possessed  a  thing  bona 
fide,  had  a  capacity  of  acquiring  the  ownership 
by  usucapion,  and  had  the  protection  of  the  actio* 
Publiciana.  Thus  a  person  who  received  a  thing 
either  mancipi,  or  nee  mancipi,  not  from  the  owner, 
but  from  a  person  whom  he  believed  to  be  the 
owner,  could  acquire  the  ownership  by  usucapion. 
(Gaius,  ii.  43  ;  Ulp.  Frag.  xix.  8.)  A  thing  which 
vtasjurtiva  or  vi  possessa,  or  the  res  mancipi  of  a 
female  who  was  in  the  tutela  of  her  agnati,  unless 
it  was  delivered  by  her  under  the  auctoritas  of  her 
tutor,  was  not  subject  to  usucapion,  and  therefore 
in  these  cases  the  presence  or  absence  of  bona  fides 
was  immaterial.  (Gaius,  i.  192,  ii.  45,  &c. ;  Cic. 
Ad  Ait.  i.  5,  Pro  Flacco,  c.  34.)  A  person  who 
bought  from  a  pupillus  without  the  auctoritas  of 
his  tutor,  or  with  the  auctoritas  of  a  person  whom 
he  knew  not  to  be  the  tutor,  did  not  purchase 
bona  fide ;  that  is,  he  was  guilty  of  a  legal  fraud. 
A  sole  tutor  could  not  purchase  a  thing  bona  fide 
from  his  pupillus ;  and  if  he  purchased  it  from 
another  to  whom  a  non  bona  fide  sale  had  been 
made,  the  transaction  was  null.  (Dig.  26.  tit.  8. 
s.5.) 

In  various  actions  arising  out  of  mutual  dealings, 
such  as  buying  and  selling,  lending  and  hiring, 
partnership,  and  others,  bona  fides  is  equivalent  to 
aequum  and  justum ;  and  such  actions  were  some- 
times called  bonae  fidei  actiones.  The  formula  of 
the  praetor,  which  was  the  authority  of  the  judex, 
empowered  him  in  such  cases  to  inquire  and  deter- 
niine  ex  bona  fide,  that  is  according  to  the  real 
merits  of  the  case :  sometimes  aequius  melius  was 
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used  instead  of  ex  bona  fide.  (Gaius,  iv.  62 ;  Cic, 
Of.  iii.  17,  Topic,  c.  17;  Brissonius,  De  Formulis, 
Sec.  lib.  v.) 

BONA  RAPTA.     [Furtum.] 

BONA  VACA'NTIA  were  originally  the  pro- 
perty which  a  person  left  at  his  death  without 
having  disposed  of  it  by  will,  and  without  leaving 
any  lieres.  Such  property  was  open  to  occupancy, 
and  so  long  as  the  strict  laws  of  inheritance  ex- 
isted, such  an  event  must  not  have  been  uncom- 
mon. A  remedy  was,  however,  found  for  this  by 
the  bonorum  possessio  of  the  praetor. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  state  originally 
claimed  the  property  of  a  person  who  died  intes- 
tate and  without  Jieredes  legitimi.  The  claim  of 
the  state  to  such  property  seems  to  have  been  first 
established  by  the  Lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppaea. 
[Bona  Caduca.]  The  state,  that  is,  in  the  earlier 
periods  the  aerarium,  and  afterwards  the  fiscus, 
did  not  take  such  property  as  heres,  but  it  took  it 
per  universitatem.  In  the  later  periods  of  the 
empire,  in  the  case  of  a  soldier  dying  without 
heredes,  the  legion  to  which  he  belonged  had  a 
claim  before  the  fiscus  ;  and  various  corporate 
bodies  had  a  like  preference  in  the  case  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  corporation  dying  without  heredes. 
(Marezoll,  Lelirbuch  der  Instit.  des  Rom.  Rechts ; 
Savigny,  System,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  300.)        [G.  L.] 

BONO'RUM  CE'SSIO.  There  were  two  kinds 
of  bonorum  cessio,  injure  and  extra  jus.  The  In 
jure  cessio  is  treated  under  its  proper  head. 

The  bonorum  cessio  extra  jus  was  introduced  by 
a  Julian  law,  passed  either  in  the  time  of  Julius 
Caesar  or  Augustus,  which  allowed  an  insolvent 
debtor  to  give  up  his  property  to  his  creditors. 
The  debtor  might  declare  his  willingness  to  give 
up  his  property  by  letter  or  by  a  verbal  message. 
The  debtor  thus  avoided  the  infamia  consequent 
on  the  bonorum  emtio,  which  was  involuntary, 
and  he  was  free  from  all  personal  execution.  He 
was  also  allowed  to  retain  a  small  portion  of  his 
property  for  his  support.  An  old  gloss  describes 
the  bonorum  cessio  thus  :  Cedere  bonis  est  ab  uni~ 
versitaie  rerum  suarum  recedere. 

The  property  thus  given  up  was  sold,  and  the 
proceeds  distributed  among  the  creditors.  The 
purchaser  did  not  obtain  the  Quiritarian  ownership 
of  the  property  by  the  act  of  purchase.  If  the 
debtor  subsequently  acquired  property  this  also 
was  liable  to  the  payment  of  his  old  debts,  with 
some  limitations,  if  they  were  not  already  fully 
satisfied.  A  constitution  of  Alexander  Severus 
(Cod.  7.  tit.  71.  s.  1)  declares  that  those  who  made 
a  bonorum  cessio  were  not  released,  unless  the 
creditors  were  fully  paid  ;  but  they  had  the  privi- 
lege of  not  being  imprisoned,  if  judgment  was  given 
against  them  in  an  action  by  one  of  their  old  cre- 
ditors. 

The  benefit  of  the  lex  Julia  was  extended  by 
imperial  constitutions  to  the  provinces. 

The  history  of  the  bonorum  cessio  does  not 
seem  quite  clear.  The  Julian  law,  however,  was 
not  the  oldest  enactment  which  relieved  the  person 
of  the  debtor  from  being  taken  in  execution.  The 
lex  Poetelia  Papiria  (b.  c.  327)  exempted  the  per- 
son of  the  debtor  {nisi  qui  noocam  meruisset),  and 
only  made  his  property  {bona)  liable  for  his  debts. 
It  does  not  appear  from  the  passage  in  Livy  (viii. 
28)  whether  this  was  a  bonorum  cessio  in  the 
sense  of  the  bonorum  cessio  of  the  Julian  law,  or 
only  a  bonorum  emtio  with  the  privilege  of  freedom 
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from  arrest.  The  Tablet  of  Heraclea  (Mazocchi, 
p.  423)  speaks  of  those  qui  in  jure  bonam  copiam 
jurabant ;  a  phrase  which  appears  to  he  equivalent 
to  the  bonorum  cessio,  and  was  a  declaration  on 
oath  in  jure,  that  is,  before  the  praetor,  by  the 
debtor  that  his  property  was  sufficient  to  pay  his 
debts.  But  this  was  still  accompanied  with  in- 
famia.  So  far  as  we  can  learn  from  Livy,  no  such 
declaration  of  solvency  was  required  from  the 
debtor  by  the  Poetelia  lex.  The  Julian  law  ren- 
dered the  process  of  the  cessio  bonorum  more 
simple,  by  making  it  a  procedure  extra  jus,  and 
giving  further  privileges  to  the  insolvent.  Like 
several  other  Julian  laws,  it  appears  to  have  con- 
solidated and  extended  the  provisions  of  previous 
enactments.  The  term  bonorum  cessio  is  used  in 
the  Scotch  law,  and  the  early  practice  was  derived 
from  the  Roman  system.  (Gaius,  iii.  28 ;  Dig.  42. 
tit.  3 ;  Cod.  vii.  tit.  71.)  [G.  L-] 

BONO'RUM  COLLA'TIO.  By  the  strict 
rules  of  the  civil  law  an  emancipated  son  had  no 
right  to  the  inheritance  of  his  father,  whether  he 
died  testate  or  intestate.  But,  in  course  of  time, 
the  praetor  granted  to  emancipated  children  the 
privilege  of  equal  succession  with  those  who  re- 
mained in  the  power  of  the  father  at  the  time  of 
his  death ;  and  this  grant  might  be  either  contra 
tabulas  or  ab  intestato.  But  this  favour  was  granted 
to  emancipated  children  only  on  condition  that 
they  should  bring  into  one  common  stock  with 
their  father's  property,  and  for  the  purpose  of  an 
equal  division  among  all  the  father's  children,  what- 
ever property  they  had  at  the  time  of  the  father's, 
death,  and  which  would  have  been  acquired  for 
the  father  in  case  they  had  still  remained  in  his 
power.  This  was  called  bonorum  collatio.  It  re- 
sembles the  old  English  hotchpot,  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  which  is  framed  the  provision  in  the  statute 
22  and  23  Charles  II.  c.  10.  s.  5,  as  to  the  distri- 
bution of  an  intestate's  estate.  (Dig.  37.  tit.  6  ; 
Cod.  vi.  tit.  20  ;  Thibaut,  System  des  Pandekten 
RecMs,  §  901,  &c,  9th  ed.,  where  the  rules  appli- 
cable to  the  bonorum  collatio  are  more  particularly 
stated.)  [G.  L.] 

BONO'RUM  E'MTIO  ET  EMTOR.  The 
expression  bonorum  emtio  applies  to  a  sale  of  the 
property  either  of  a  living  or  of  a  dead  person.  It 
was  in  effect,  as  to  a  living  debtor,  an  execution. 
In  the  case  of  a  living  person,  his  goods  were 
liable  to  be  sold  if  he  concealed  himself  for  the 
purpose  of  defrauding  his  creditors,  and  was  not 
defended  in  his  absence  ;  or  if  he  made  a  bonorum 
cessio  according  to  the  Julian  law  ;  or  if  he  did  not 
pay  any  sum  of  money  which  he  was  by  judicial 
sentence  ordered  to  pay,  within  the  time  fixed  by 
the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  (Aul.  Gell.  xv.  13, 
xx.  1)  or  by  the  praetor's  edict.  In  the  case  of  a 
dead  person,  his  property  was  sold  when  it  was 
ascertained  that  there  was  neither  heres  nor  bono- 
rum possessor,  nor  any  other  person  entitled  to 
succeed  to  it.  In  this  case  the  property  belonged 
to  the  state  after  the  passing  of  the  Lex  Julia  et 
Papia  Poppaea.  If  a  person  died  in  debt,  the  prae- 
tor ordered  a  sale  of  his  property  on  the  application 
of  the  creditors.  (Gaius,  ii.  154,  167.)  In  the 
case  of  the  property  of  a  living  person  being  sold, 
the  praetor,  on  the  application  of  the  creditors,  or- 
dered it  to  be  possessed  (jwssideri)  by  the  creditors 
for  thirty  successive  days,  and  notice  to  be  given 
of  the  sale.  This  explains  the  expression  in  Livy 
(it  24)  :  "  ne  quis  militis,  donee  in  castris  esset, 
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bona  possideret  aut  venderet."  The  creditors  were 
said  in  possessionem  rerum  debitoris  mitd:  some- 
times a  single  creditor  obtained  the  posseBsio. 
When  several  creditors  obtained  the  possessio,  it 
was  usual  to  entrust  the  management  of  the  busi- 
ness to  one  of  them,  who  was  chosen  by  a  majority 
of  the  creditors.  The  creditors  then  met  and  chose 
a  magister,  that  is,  a  person  to  sell  the  property 
(Cic.  Ad  Att.  i.  9,  vi.  1 ;  Pro  P.  Quintio,  c.  15), 
or  a  curator  bonorum  if  no  immediate  sale  was 
intended.  The  purchaser,  emtor,  obtained  by  the 
sale  only  the  bonorum  possessio :  the  property  was 
his  In  bonis,  until  he  acquired  the  Quiritarian 
ownership  by  usucapion.  The  foundation  of  this 
rule  seems  to  be,  that  the  consent  of  the  owner  wag 
considered  necessary  in  order  to  transfer  the  owner- 
ship. Both  the  bonorum  possessores  and  the  em- 
tores  had  no  legal  rights  (directae  actiones)  against 
the  debtors  of  the  person  whose  property  was  pos- 
sessed or  purchased,  nor  could  they  be  legally 
sued  by  them ;  but  the  praetor  allowed  utiles  ae- 
tiones  both  in  their  favour  and  against  them. 
(Gaius,  iii.  77;  iv.  35,  65  and  111;  Dig.  42.  tit 
4,  5  ;  Savigny,  Das  Recht  des  Besitzes,  p.  410, 
5th  ed.)  [G.  L.] 

BONO'RUM  POSSE'SSIO  is  defined  by 
Ulpian  (Dig.  37.  tit.  1.  s.  3)  to  be  "  the  right  of 
suing  for  or  retaining  a  patrimony  or  thing  which 
belonged  to  another  at  the  time  of  his  death."  The 
strict  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  as  to  inheritance 
were  gradually  relaxed  by  the  praetor's  edict,  and 
a  new  kind  of  succession  was  introduced,  by  which 
a  person  might  have  a  bonorum  possessio  who 
could  have  no  hereditas  or  legal  inheritance. 

The  bonorum  possessio  was  given  by  the  edict 
both  contra  tabulas,  secundum  tabulas,  and  inles- 
tati. 

An  emancipated  son  had  no  legal  claim  on  the 
inheritance  of  his  father ;  but  if  he  was  omitted  in 
his  father's  will,  or  not  expressly  exheredated,  the 
praetor's  edict  gave  him  the  bonorum  possessio 
contra  tabulas,  on  condition  that  he  would  bring 
into  hotchpot  (bonorum  collatio)  with  his  brethren 
who  continued  in  the  parent's  power,  whatever 
property  he  had  at  the  time  of  the  parent's  death, 
The  bonorum  possessio  was  given  both  to  children 
of  the  blood  (naturales)  and  to  adopted  children, 
provided  the  former  were  not  adopted  into  any 
other  family,  and  the  latter  were  in  the  adoptive 
parent's  power  at  the  time  of  his  death.  If  a 
freedman  made  a  will  without  leaving  his  patron 
as  much  as  one  half  of  his  property,  the  patron 
obtained  the  bonorum  possessio  of  one  half,  unless 
the  freedman  appointed  a  son  of  his  own  blood  as 
his  successor. 

The  bonorum  possessio  secundum  tabulas  was 
that  possession  which  the  praetor  gave,  conform- 
ably to  the  words  of  the  will,  to  those  named  in  it 
as  heredes,  when  there  was  no  person  intitled  to 
make  a  claim  against  the  will,  or  none  who  chose 
to  make  such  a  claim.  It  was  also  given  secundum 
tabulas  in  cases  where  all  the  requisite  legal  form- 
alities had  not  been  observed,  provided  there  were 
seven  proper  witnesses  to  the  will.  (Gaius,  u. 
147,  "  si  modo  defunctus,"  &c.) 

In  the  case  of  intestacy  (intestati)  there  were 
seven  degrees  of  persons  who  might  claim  the 
bonorum  possessio,  each  in  his  order,  upon  there- 
being  no  claim  of  a  prior  degree.  The  three  first 
class  were  children,  legitimi  keredes  and  prommi 
cognati.     Emancipated  children  could  claim  as  well 
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as  those  who  were  not  emancipated,  and  adoptive 
as  well  as  children  of  the  blood  ;  but  not  children 
who  had  been  adopted  into  another  family.  If 
a  freedman  died  intestate,  leaving  only  a  wife  (in 
maim)  or  an  adoptive  son,  the  patron  was  entitled 
to  the  bonorum  possessio  of  one  half  of  his  property. 
The  bonorum  possessio  was  given  either  cum  re 
or  sine  re.  It  was  given  cum  re,  when  the  person 
to  whom  it  was  given  thereby  obtained  the  pro- 
perty or  inheritance.  It  was  given  sine  re,  when 
another  person  could  assert  his  claim  to  the  in- 
heritance by  the  jus  civile :  as  if  a  man  died  intes- 
tate leaving  a  suus  heres,  the  grant  of  the  bonorum 
possessio  would  have  no  effect ;  for  the  heres  could 
maintain  his  legal  right  to  the  inheritance.  Or  if 
a  person  who  was  named  heres  in  a  valid  will  was 
satisfied  with  his  title  according  to  the  jus  civile, 
and  did  not  choose  to  ask  for  the  bonorum  possessio 
(which  he  was  entitled  to  if  he  chose  to  have  it), 
those  who  would  have  been  heredes  in  case  of  an  in- 
testacy might  claim  the  bonorum  possessio,  which, 
however,  would  be  unavailing  against  the  legal  title 
of  the  testamentary  heres,  and  therefore  sine  re. 

Parents  and  children  might  claim  the  bonorum 
possessio  within  a  year  from  the  time  of  their  being 
able  to  make  the  claim  ;  others  were  required  to 
make  the  claim  within  a  hundred  days.  On  the 
failure  of  such  party  to  make  his  claim  within  the 
proper  time,  the  right  to  claim  the  bonorum  pos- 
sessio devolved  on  those  next  in  order,  through 
the  seven  degrees  of  succession. 

He  who  received  the  bonorum  possessio  was  not 
thereby  made  Jteres,  but  he  was  placed  Jieredis  loco; 
for  the  praetor  could  not  make  a  heres.  The  pro- 
perty of  which  the  possession  was  thus  given  was 
only  In  bonis,  until  by  usucapion  the  possession 
was  converted  into  Quiritarian  ownership  (domi- 
nium). All  the  claims  and  obligations  of  the  de- 
ceased person  were  transferred  with  the  bonorum 
possessio  to  the  possessor  or  praetorian  heres  ; 
and  he  was  protected  in  his  possession  by  the  in- 
terdictum  Quorum  bonorum.  The  benefit  of  this 
interdict  was  limited  to  cases  of  bonorum  possessio, 
and  this  was  the  reason  why  a  person  who  could 
claim  the  inheritance  in  case  of  intestacy  by  the 
civil  law  sometimes  chose  to  ask  for  the  bonorum 
possessio  also.  The  praetorian  heres  could  only 
&ue  and  be  sued  in  respect  of  the  property  by  a 
legal  fiction.  He  was  not  able  to  sustain  a  directa 
actio  ;  but  in  order  to  give  him  this  capacity,  he 
was  by  a  fiction  of  law  supposed  to  be  what  he 
was  not,  heres ;  and  he  was  said  ficto  se  Iterede 
agere,  or  intendere.  The  actions  which  he  could 
sustain  or  defend  were  actiones  utiles.  (Cic.  Ad 
Fam.  vii.  21  ;  Gaius,  iii.  25—38,  iv.  34  ;  Ulp. 
Fray.  tit.  28,  29  ;  Dig.  37.  tit.  4.  s.  19  ;  tit.  11  ; 
Big.  38.  tit.  6  j  a  good  general  view  of  the  bonorum 
possessio  is  given  by  Marezoll,  Lehrbuch  der  In- 
stitiUionen  des  Kim.  Rechts,  §  174  ;  Thibaut,  Sys- 
tem des  Pcmdektm  Rechts,  §  843,  9th  ed.)  [G.  L.] 
BONO'RUM  POSSESSIO.  [Interdictum.] 
BONO'RUM RAPTO'RUM ACTIO.   |Fur- 

TDM.] 

BOO'NAE  (jSowcai),  persons  in  Athens  who 
purchased  oxen  for  the  public  sacrifices  and  feasts. 
They  are  spoken  of  by  Demosthenes  (c.  Mid.  p. 
570)  in  conjunction  with  the  iepo7roioi  and  those 
who  presided  over  the  mysteries,  and  are  ranked 
by  Libanius  (Declam.  viii.)  with  the  sitonae,  gene- 
rals, and  ambassadors.  Their  office  is  spoken  of  as 
honourable  by  Harpocration  (». ».)  j  but  Pollux 
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(viii.  114)  Includes  them  among  the  inferior  offices 
or  offices  of  service  (tmi\peo-iai,  Bockh,  Publ.  Econ, 
of  Athens,  p.  216,  2d  ed.) 

BOREASMI  or  BOREASMUS  (Popeaff/iol 
or  Popea<rfi6s),  a  festival  celebrated  by  the  Athe- 
nians in  honour  of  Boreas  (Hesych.  s.  «.),  which, 
as  Herodotus  (vii.  189)  seems  to  think,  was  insti- 
tuted during  the  Persian  war,  when  the  Athenians, 
being  commanded  by  an  oracle  to  invoke  their 
ya/i.Gpbs  iirinovpos,  prayed  to  Boreas.  The  fleet 
of  Xerxes  was  soon  afterwards  destroyed  by  a 
north  wind,  near  Cape  Sepias,  and  the  grateful 
Athenians  erected  to  his  honour  a  temple  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ilissus.  But  considering  that  Boreas 
was  intimately  connected  with  the  early  history  of 
Attica,  since  he  is  said  to  have  carried  off  and 
married  Oreithya,  daughter  of  Erechtheus  (Herod. 
I.  c. ;  Paus.  i.  19.  §  6),  and  that  he  was  familiar  to 
them  under  the  name  of  brother-in-lcw,  we  have 
reason  to  suppose  that  even  previous  to  the  Persian 
wars  certain  honours  were  paid  to  him,  which  were 
perhaps  only  revived  and  increased  after  the  event 
recorded  by  Herodotus.  The  festival,  however, 
does  not  seem  ever  to  have  had  any  great  celebrity  ; 
for  Plato  (Fhaedr.  p.  229)  represents  Phaedrus  as 
unacquainted  even  with  the  site  of  the  temple  of 
Boreas.  Particulars  of  this  festival  are  not  known, 
except  that  it  was  celebrated  with  banquets. 

Pausanias  (viii.  36.  §  4)  mentions  a  festival  cele- 
brated with  annual  sacrifices  at  Megalopolis  in 
honour  of  Boreas,  who  was  thought  to  have  been 
their  deliverer  from  the  Lacedaemonians.  (Comp. 
Aelian,  V.  H.  xii.  61.) 

Aelian  (I.  c.)  says  that  the  Thurians  also  offered 
an  annual  sacrifice  to  Boreas,  because  he  had  de- 
stroyed the  fleet  with  which  Dionysius  of  Syra- 
cuse attacked  them  ;  and  adds  the  curious  remark, 
that  a  decree  was  made  which  bestowed  upon  him 
the  right  of  citizenship,  and  assigned  to  him  a 
house  and  a  piece  of  land.  This,  however,  is  per- 
haps merely  another  way  of  expressing  the  fact, 
that  the  Thurians  adopted  the  worship  of  Boreas, 
and  dedicated  to  him  a  temple,  with  a  piece  of 
land.  [L.  S.] 

BOULE'  (&ov\ii),  a  deliberate  assembly  or 
council.  In  the  heroic  ages,  represented  to  us  by 
Homer,  the  fiov\4}  is  simply  an  aristocratical 
council  of  the  nobles,  sitting  under  their  king  as 
president,  who,  however,  did  not  possess  any  greater 
authority  than  the  other  members,  except  what  that 
position  gave  him.  The  nobles,  thus  assembled, 
decided  on  public  business  and  judicial  matters, 
frequently  in  connection  with,  but  apparently  not 
subject  to,  nor  of  necessity  controlled  by,  an  ayopd, 
or  meeting  of  the  freemen  of  the  state.  (II.  ii.  S3, 
143,  xviii.  503,  Od.  ii.  239.)  This  form  of  govern- 
ment, though  it  existed  for  some  time  in  the  Ionian, 
Aeolian,  and  Achaean  states,  was  at  last  wholly  abo- 
lished. Amongst  the  Dorians,  however,  especially 
with  the  Spartans,  this  was  not  the  case  ;  for  it  is 
well  known  that  they  retained  the  kingly  power  of 
the  Heracleidae,  in  conjunction  with  the  yepovala 
[Gerousia],  or  assembly  of  elders,  of  which  the 
kings  were  members.  At  Athens,  there  were  two 
councils,  one  usually  called  the  Areiapagus  from 
its  meeting  on  the  hill  of  Ares  (r)  h  'kptitf  ir&yif 
&ov\i)),  which  was  more  of  an  aristocratical  cha- 
racter, and  is  spoken  of  under  Areiopagus,  and 
the  other  called  Tlie  Council  or  Senate  of  the  Five 
Hundred  (i)  rav  irevTaKooluv  fiovKij),  or  simply 
The  Council  or  Senate  (r)   Bou\i)),  which  was  a 
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representative,  and  in  most  respects  a  popular  body 
(87JUOT1K6V).  It  is  of  the  latter  council  that  the 
following  article  treats. 

Its  first  institution  is  generally  attributed  to 
Solon.  There  are,  however,  strong  reasons  for  sup- 
posing that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  areiopagus,  he 
merely  modified  the  constitution  of  a  body  which 
he  found  already  existing.  In  the  first  place  it  is 
improbable,  and  in  fact  almost  inconsistent  with 
the  existence  of  any  government,  except  an  abso- 
lute monarchy,  to  suppose  that  there  was  no 
such  council.  Besides  this,  Herodotus  (v.  71) 
tells  us  that  in  the  time  of  Cylon  (b.  c.  620), 
Athens  was  under  the  direction  of  the  presidents 
of  the  Naucraries  (yavxpaplat),  the  number  of 
which  was  forty-eight,  twelve  out  of  each  of  the 
four  tribes.  Moreover,  we  read  of  the  case  of  the 
Alcmaeonidae  being  referred  to  an  aristocratical 
tribunal  of  300  persons,  and  that  Isagoras,  the 
leader  of  the  aristocratic  party  at  Athens,  endea- 
voured to  suppress  the  council,  or  {Sov\4i,  which 
Cleisthenes  had  raised  to  600  in  number,  and  to 
vest  the  government  in  the  hands  of  300  of  his 
own  party.  (Herod,  v.  72  ;  Plut.  Sol.  12.)  This, 
as  Thirlwall  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  41)  re- 
marks, can  hardly  have  been  a  chance  coincidence : 
and  he  also  suggests  that  there  may  have  been  two 
councils,  one  a  smaller  body,  like  the  Spartan 
yepovcla,  and  the  other  a  general  assembly  of  the 
Eupatrids  ;  thus  corresponding,  one  to  the  senatus, 
the  other  to  the  comitia  curiata,  or  assembly  of  the 
burghers  at  Borne.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is 
admitted  that  Solon  made  the  number  of  his  j8ou\^ 
400,  taking  the  members  from  the  three  first  classes, 
100  from  each  of  the  four  tribes.  On  the  tribes 
being  remodelled  by  Cleisthenes  (b.  c.  510),  and 
raised  to  ten  in  number,  the  council  also  was  in- 
creased to  500,  fifty  being  taken  from  each  of  the 
ten  tribes.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  0ov\evral, 
or  councillors,  were  at  first  appointed  by  lot,  as 
they  were  afterwards  ;  but  as  it  is  stated  to  have 
been  Solon's  wish  to  make  the  /3ou\^  a  restraint 
upon  the  people,  and  as  he  is,  moreover,  said  to 
have  chosen  (tm\e!;dfievos,  Plut.  Sol.  19)  100 
members  from  each  of  the  tribes,  it  seems  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  they  were  elected,  more  espe- 
cially when  there  is  no  evidence  to  the  contrary. 
(Thirlwall,  vol.  ii.  p.  42.)  It  is  at  any  rate  cer- 
tain that  an  election,  where  the  eupatrids  might 
have  used  influence,  would  have  been  more  favour- 
able to  Solon's  views,  than  an  appointment  by  lot. 
But  whatever  was  the  practice  originally,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  appointment  was  in  after  times 
made  by  lot,  as  is  indicated  by  the  title  (oi  oWi 
tov  kv&hov  PovXevrai),  suggested  by  the  use  of 
beans  in  drawing  the  lots.  (Thuc.  viii.  69.)  The 
individuals  thus  appointed  were  required  to  submit 
to  a  scrutiny,  or  SoKifuuria,  in  which  they  gave 
evidence  of  being  genuine  citizens  (yvfio-ioi  e| 
i/upoiv),  of  never  having  lost  their  civic  rights  by 
wrifiXa,  and  also  of  being  above  30  years  of  age. 
They  remained  in  office  for  a  year,  receiving  a 
drachma  (jucrdbs  f3ov\evTuc6s)  for  each  day  on 
which  they  sat :  and  independent  of  the  general 
account,  or  eiBimi,  which  the  whole  body  had  to 
give  at  the  end  of  the  year,  any  single  member  was 
liable  to  expulsion  for  misconduct,  by  his  colleagues. 
(Harpocr.  s.  v.  'EwpuAAo^opi'a  ;  Aesch.  c.  Timarch, 
p.  15,  43,  ed.  Steph.) 

This  senate  of  500  was  divided  into  ten  sections 
of  fifty  each,  the  members  of  which  were  called 
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Prytanes  (irpvrdveis),  and  were  all  of  the  same 
tribe  ;  they  acted  as  presidents  both  of  the  council 
and  the  assemblies  during  35  or  36  days,  as  the 
case  might  be,  so  as  to  complete  the  lunar  year  of 
354  days  (12  x  29|).  Each  tribe  exercised  these 
functions  in  turn,  and  the  period  of  office  was  called 
a  Prytany  (Trpvrav^ta).  The  turn  of  each  tribe 
was  determined  by  lot,  and  the  four  supernumerary 
days  were  given  to  the  tribes  which  came  last  in 
order.  (Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  ii.  p.  346.)  Moreover, 
to  obviate  the  difficulty  of  having  too  many  in 
office  at  once,  every  fifty  was  subdivided  into  five 
bodies  of  ten  each  ;  its  prytany  also  being  portioned 
out  into  five  periods  of  seven  days  each :  so  that 
only  ten  senators  presided  for  a  week  over  the  rest, 
and  were  thence  called  Proedri  (irptJeSpoi).  Again, 
out  of  these  proedri  an  Epistates  (iirHrT&Tys)  was 
chosen  for  every  day  in  the  week  to  preside  aa  a 
chairman  in  the  senate,  and  the  assembly  of  the 
people  ;  during  his  day  of  office  he  kept  the  pub- 
lic records  and  seal. 

The  prytanes  had  the  right  of  convening  the 
council  and  the  assembly  (iicKKriffia).  The  duty 
of  the  proedri  and  their  president  was  to  propose 
subjects  for  discussion,  and  to  take  the  votes  both 
of  the  councillors  and  the  people  ;  for  neglect  of 
their  duty  they  were  liable  to  a  fine.  (Dera.  c 
Timocr.  p.  703 — 707.)  Moreover,  whenever  a 
meeting,  either  of  the  council  or  the  assembly, 
was  convened,  the  chairman  of  the  proedri  selected 
by  lot  nine  others,  one  from  each  of  the  non-pre- 
siding tribes  :  these  also  were  called  proedri  and 
possessed  a  chairman  of  their  own,  likewise  ap- 
pointed by  lot  from  among  themselves.  On  their 
functions,  and  the  probable  object  of  their  appoint- 
ment, some  remarks  are  made  in  the  latter  part  of 
this  article. 

We  now  proceed  to  speak  of  the  duties  of  the 
senate  as  a  body.  It  is  observed  under  the  Arbio- 
pag  us  that  the  chief  object  of  Solon  in  forming  the 
senate  and  the  areiopagus  was  to  control  thede- 
mocratical  powers  of  the  state  ;  for  this  purpose 
Solon  ordained  that  the  senate  should  discuss  and 
vote  upon  all  matters  before  they  were  submitted 
to  the  assembly,  so  that  nothing  could  be  laid  be- 
fore the  people  on  which  the  senate  had  not  come 
to  a  previous  decision.  This  decision,  or  MIL  was 
called  Probouleurrta  (irpo€o6\ev[ia),  and  if  the  as- 
sembly had  been  obliged  either  to  acquiesce  in  any 
such  proposition,  or  to  gain  the  consent  of  the  senate 
to  their  modification  of  it,  the  assembly  and  the 
senate  would  then  have  been  almost  equal  powers 
in  the  state,  and  nearly  related  to  each  other,  as 
our  two  houses  of  parliament.  But  besides  the 
option  of  adopting  or  rejecting  a  TrpoGoitevpa,  or 
tyf]<$>urpa.  as  it  was  sometimes  called,  the  people 
possessed  and  exercised  the  power  of  coming  to  a 
decision  completely  different  from  the  will  of  the 
senate,  as  expressed  in  the  Trpoiotikev/ja.  Thus  U) 
matters  relating  to  peace  and  war,  and  confederacies, 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  senators  to  watch  over  the 
interests  of  the  state,  and  they  could  initiate  what- 
ever measures,  and  come  to  whatever  resolution! 
they  might  think  necessary  j  but  on  a  discussion 
before  the  people  it  was  competent  for  any  in- 
dividual  to  move  a  different  or  even  contrary  pro- 
position. To  take  an  example :  —  In  the  Eutwean 
war  (b.  c.  350),  in  which  the  Thebans  were  opposed 
to  the  Athenians,  the  senate  voted  that  all  the 
cavalry  in  the  city  should  be  sent  out  to  assist  lis 
forces  then  besieged  at  Tamynae  j  a  vpaSette** 
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to  this  effect  was  proposed  to  the  people,  but  they 
decided  that  the  cavalry  were  not  wanted,  and  the 
expedition  was  not  undertaken.  Other  instances 
of  this  kind  occur  in  Xenophon.  (Hell.  i.  7.  §  9, 
vii.  1  §  2.) 

In  addition  to  the  bills  which  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  senate  to  propose  of  their  own  accord,  there  were 
others  of  a  different  character,  viz.,  such  as  any 
private  individual  might  wish  to  have  submitted  to 
the  people.  To  accomplish  this  it  was  first  neces- 
sary for  the  party  to  obtain,  by  petition,  the  privi- 
lege of  access  to  the  senate  (irpSffoSov  ypatyaffdat), 
and  leave  to  propose  his  motion  ;  and  if  the  mea- 
sure met  with  their  approbation,  he  could  then 
submit  it  to  the  assembly.  (Dem.  e.  Timocr.  p. 
715.)  Proposals  of  this  kind,  which  had  the 
sanction  of  the  senate,  were  also  called  ■jrpoSovAeii- 
/iOTa,  and  frequently  related  to  the  conferring  of 
some  particular  honour  or  privilege  upon  an  indi- 
vidual. Thus  the  proposal  of  Ctesiphon  for  crown- 
ing Demosthenes  is  so  styled,  as  also  that  of  Aris- 
tocrates  for  conferring  extraordinary  privileges  on 
Charidemus,  an  Athenian  commander  in  Thrace. 
Any  measure  of  this  sort,  which  was  thus  approved 
of  by  the  senate,  was  then  submitted  to  the  people, 
and  by  them  simply  adopted  or  rejected  ;  and  "  it 
is  in'  these  and  similar  cases,  that  the  statement  of 
the  grammarians  is  true,  that  no  law  or  measure 
could  be  presented  for  ratification  by  the  people 
without  the  previous  approbation  of  the  senate,  by 
which  it  assumed  the  form  of  a  decree  passed  by 
that  body."  (Schomann,  De  Comitiis,  p.  103, 
transl.) 

In  the  assembly  the  bill  of  the  senate  was  first 
read,  perhaps  by  the  crier,  after  the  introductory 
ceremonies  were  over  ;  and  then  the  proedri  put 
the  question  to  the  people,  whether  they  approved 
of  it,  or  wished  to  give  the  subject  further  delibera- 
tion. (Aristoph.Z7«s.290.)  The  people  declared  their 
will  by  a  show  of  hands  (irpox^porovia).     Some- 
times, however,  the  bill  was  not  proposed  and  ex- 
plained by  one  of  the  proedri,  but  by  a  private  in- 
dividual—  either  the  original  applicant  for  leave 
to  bring  forward  the  measure,  or  a  senator  distin- 
guished for  oratorical  power.     Examples  of  this 
are  given  by  Schomann  (De  Com.  p.  106,  transl.). 
If  the  Trpo§o^\evfia  of  the  senate  were  rejected  by 
the  people,  it  was  of  course  null  and  void.   If  it  hap- 
i  pened  that  it  was  neither  confirmed  nor  rejected, 
;  it  was  irirwev,  that  is,  only  remained  in  force 
:  during  the  year  the  senate  was  in  office.     (Dem. 
!  o.  Aris.  p.  651.)     If  it  was  confirmed  it  became  a 
j  lf^MT/ux,  or  decree  of  the  people,  binding  upon  all 
i  classes.     The  form  for  drawing  up  such  decrees 
t  varied  in  different  ages.     Before  the  archonship  of 
,:  Eucleides  (b.  c.  403),  they  were  generally  headed 
j  by  the  formula — yEBo|e  rrj  fSov\fi  /cal  t<j5  SJip-cp; 
then  the  tribe  was  mentioned  in  whose  prytany 
the  decree  was  passed  ;  then  the  names  of  the 
ypafifiwevs  or  scribe,  and  chairman ;  and  lastly  that 
of  the  author  of  the  resolution.     Examples  of  this 
form  occur  in  Andocides  (De  Myst.  p.  13):  thus  — 
"EBofe  rrj  $ovKtj  ical  rtp  8^/up,  JLmvrls  hrpvrdveve, 
K\eoy4p7)5  iypafifidTeve,  BoyQbs  iweffrdrei,  rdSe 
&nfi6<pavos  avveypatyev.     (Comp.  Thuc  iv.  118.) 
From  the  archonship  of  Eucleides  till  about  b.  c. 
325,  the  decrees  commence  with  the  name  of  the 
archon ;  then  come  the  day  of  the  month,  the  tribe 
in  office,  and  lastly  the  name  of  the  proposer.     The 
motive  for  passing  the  decree  is  next  stated  ;  and 
then  follows  the  decree  itself,  prefaced  with  the 
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formula  SeBoxflc"  tj?  fiovXyi  «o2  t4>  S^uy.  The 
reader  is  referred  to  Demosthenes,  De  Coronay  for 
examples.  After  b.  c.  325,  another  form  was  used, 
which  continued  unaltered  till  the  latest  times. 
(Schomann,  p.  136,  transl.) 

Mention  has  just  been  made  of  the  ypafipareus, 
whose  name  was  affixed  to  the  ijb^wV/Aara,  as  in 
the  example  given  above.  He  was  a  clerk  chosen 
by  lot  by  the  senate,  in  every  prytany,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  the  records,  and  resolutions  passed 
during  that  period ;  he  was  called  the  clerk  ac- 
cording to  the  prytany  (6  Kara  irpvTaveia.v)i  and 
the  name  of  the  clerk  of  the  first  prytany  was 
sometimes  used  to  designate  the  year.  (Pollux, 
viii.  98;  Bockh,  Publ.  Econ.  of  Athens,  p.  186, 
2nded.) 

With  respect  to  the  power  of  the  senate,  it  must 
be  clearly  understood  that,  except  in  cases  of  small 
importance,  they  had  only  the  right  of  originating, 
not  of  finally  deciding  on  public  questions.  Since, 
however,  the  senators  were  convened  by  the  pry- 
tanes  every  day,  except  on  festivals  or  iuperoi 
7]/j,4pat  (Pollux,  viii.  95),  it  is  obvious  that  they 
would  be  fit  recipients  of  any  intelligence  affect- 
ing the  interests  of  the  state,  and  it  is  admitted 
that  they  had  the  right  of  proposing  any  measure 
to  meet  the  emergency  ;  for  example,  we  find  that 
Demosthenes  gives  them  an  account  of  the  conduct 
of  Aeschines  and  himself,  when  sent  out  as  ambas- 
sadors to  Philip,  in  consequence  of  which  they  pro- 
pose a  bill  to  the  people.  Again,  when  Philip  seized 
on  Elateia  (b.  c.  338),  the  senate  was  immediately 
called  together  by  the  prytanes  to  determine  what 
was  best  to  be  done.  (Dem.  De  Fed.  Leg.  p, 
346,  De  Cor.  p.  284.)  But,  besides  possessing  the 
initiatory  power  of  which  we  have  spoken,  the 
senate  was  sometimes  delegated  by  the  people  to 
determine  absolutely  about  particular  matters,  with- 
out reference  to  the  assembly.  Thus  we  are  told 
(Dem.  De  Fed.  Leg.  p.  389)  that  the  people  gave 
the  senate  power  to  decide  about  sending  ambas- 
sadors to  Philip  ;  and  Andocides  (Ilepi  Mvotit- 
piW)  informs  us  that  the  senate  was  invested 
with  absolute  authority  ($v  ykp  avTOfcpdrctp),  to 
investigate  the  outrages  committed  upon  the  statues 
of  Hermes,  previously  to  the  sailing  of  the  Sicilian 
expedition. 

Sometimes  also  the  senate  was  empowered  to 
act  in  conjunction  with  the  nomothetae  (avvvo- 
(AoOerew),  as  on  the  revision  of  the  laws  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  Thirty  by  Thrasybulus  and 
his  party,  b.  c.  403.  (Andoc.  De  Myst.  p.  12  ; 
Dem.  c.  Timocr.  p.  708.)  Moreover,  it  was  the 
province  of  the  senate  to  receive  elffayyehlcu,  or 
informations  of  extraordinary  crimes  committed 
against  the  state,  and  for  which  there  was  no  spe- 
cial law  provided.  The  senate  in  such  cases  either 
decided  themselves,  or  referred  the  case  to  one  of 
the  courts  of  the  heliaea,  especially  if  they  thought 
it  required  a  higher  penalty  than  it  was  competent 
for  them  to  impose,  viz.,  500  drachmae.  It  was 
also  their  duty  to  decide  on  the  qualification  of 
magistrates,  and  the  character  of  members  of  then- 
own  body.  But  besides  the  duties  we  have  enu- 
merated, the  senate  discharged  important  functions 
in  cases  of  finance.  All  legislative  authority,  in- 
deed, in  such  matters  rested  with  the  people,  the 
amount  of  expenditure  and  the  sources  of  revenue 
being  determined  by  the  decrees  which  they 
passed ;  but  the  administration  was  entrusted  to 
the  senate,  as  the  executive  power  of  the  state, 
p  2 
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and  responsible  (jmeiBvvos)  to  the  people.  Thus 
Xenophon  (JDe  Rep.  Ath.  iii.  2)  tells  us  that  the 
senate  was  occupied  with  providing  money,  with 
receiving  the  tribute,  and  with  the  management  of 
naval  affairs  and  the  temples  ;  and  Lysias  (c. 
Nicom.  p.  185)  makes  the  following  remark:  — 
"  When  the  senate  has  sufficient  money  for  the 
administration  of  affairs,  it  does  nothing  wrong ; 
but  when  it  is  in  want  of  funds,  it  receives  in- 
formations, and  confiscates  the  property  of  the 
citizens."  The  letting  of  the  duties  (reXavai)  was 
also  under  its  superintendence,  and  those  who 
were  in  possession  of  any  sacred  or  public  moneys 
('/epo  kcu  Stria)  were  bound  to  pay  them  into 
the  senate-house  ;  and  in  default  of  payment,  the 
senate  had  the  power  of  enforcing  it,  in  conformity 
with  the  laws  for  the  farming  of  the  duties  (oi 
Te\aiviKol  vdfioi).  The  accounts  of  the  moneys 
that  had  been  received,  and  of  those  still  re- 
maining due,  were  delivered  to  the  senate  by  the 
apodectae,  or  public  treasurers.  [Apodectae.] 
"  The  senate  arranged  also  the  application  of  the 
public  money,  even  in  trifling  matters,  such  as  the 
salary  of  the  poets  j  the  superintendence  of  the 
cavalry  maintained  by  the  state,  and  the  ex- 
amination of  the  infirm  (&5tWroi)  supported  by 
the  state,  are  particularly  mentioned  among  its 
duties  ;  the  public  debts  were  also  paid  under  its 
direction.  From  this  enumeration  we  are  justified  in 
inferring  that  all  questions  of  finance  were  confided 
to  its  supreme  regulation."  (Bb'ckh,  Publ.  Boon. 
of  Athens,  p.  154,  2nd  ed.)  Another  very  im- 
portant duty  of  the  senators  was  to  take  care  that 
a  certain  number  of  triremes  was  built  every  year, 
for  which  purpose  they  were  supplied  with  money 
by  the  state  ;  in  default  of  so  doing,  they  were  not 
allowed  to  claim  the  honour  of  wearing  a  crown, 
or  chaplet  (ore'cparos),  at  the  expiration  of  their 
year  of  office.     (Arg.  Oral.  c.  Androt.) 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  there  were  two 
classes  or  sets  of  proedri  in  the  senate,  one  of 
which,  amounting  to  ten  in  number,  belonged  to 
the  presiding  tribe  ;  the  other  consisted  of  nine, 
chosen  by  lot  by  the  chairman  of  the  presiding 
proedri  from  the  nine  non-presiding  tribes,  one 
from  each,  as  often  as  either  the  senate  or  the  peo- 
ple were  convened.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
they  were  not  elected  as  the  other  proedri,  for 
seven  days,  but  only  for  as  many  hours  as  the 
session  of  the  senate,  or  meeting  of  the  people, 
lasted.  Now  it  has  been  a  question  what  were 
the  respective  duties  of  these  two  classes  :  but  it 
appears  clear  to  us  that  it  was  the  proedri  of  the 
presiding  tribe  who  proposed  to  the  people  in 
assembly,  the  subjects  for  discussion  ;  recited,  or 
caused  to  be  recited,  the  previous  bill  (upoSoi- 
\evfj.a)  of  the  senate  ;  officiated  as  presidents  in 
conjunction  with  their  i-Kiffrdr-qs,  or  chairman,  and 
discharged,  in  fact,  all  the  functions  implied  by  the 
words  XP7lfJLttTL&lJ/  ^P^5  T^v  Bj)/xop.  For  ample 
arguments  in  support  of  this  opinion  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Schb'mann.  (De  Com.  p.  83.  transl.) 
It  does  indeed  appear  from  decrees  furnished  by 
inscriptions,  and  other  authorities,  that  in  later 
time  the  proedri  of  the  nine  tribes  exercised  some 
of  those  functions  which  the  orations  of  Demos- 
thenes, and  his  contemporaries,  justify  us  in  assign- 
ing to  the  proedri  of  the  presiding  tribe.  It  must, 
however,  be  remarked  that  all  such  decrees  were 
passed  after  B.  c.  308,  when  there  were  twelve 
tribes  ;  and  that  we  cannot,  from  the  practice  of 
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those  days,  arrive  at  any  conclusions  relative  to  the 
customs  of  former  ages. 

If  it  is  asked  what,  then,  were  the  duties  of  these 
proedri  in  earlier  times,  the  answer  must  be  in  a 
great  measure  conjectural ;  but  the  opinion  of 
Schb'mann  on  this  point  seems  very  plausible.  He 
observes  that  the  prytanes  had  extensive  and  im- 
portant  duties  entrusted  to  them  ;  that  they  were 
all  of  one  tribe,  and  therefore  closely  connected  • 
that  they  officiated  for  35  days  as  presidents  of  the 
representatives  of  the  other  tribes  ;  and  that  they 
had  ample  opportunities  of  combining  for  the  bene- 
fit of  their  own  tribe  at  the  expense  of  the  commu- 
nity. To  prevent  this,  and  watch  their  conduct 
whenever  any  business  was  brought  before  the 
senate  and  assembly,  may  have  been  the  reason  for 
appointing,  by  lot,  nine  other  quasi-presidents,  re- 
presentatives of  the  non-presiding  tribes,  who  would 
protest  and  interfere,  or  approve  and  sanction  as 
they  might  think  fit.  Supposing  this  to  have  been 
the  object  of  their  appointment  in  the  first  instance, 
it  is  easy  to  see  how  they  might  at  last  have  been 
united  with  the  proper  proedri,  in  the  performance 
of  duties  originally  appropriated  to  the  latter. 

In  connection  with  the  proedri  we  meet  with 
the  expression  y  Trpoedpe6ov(ra  tpv\4i.  Our  in- 
formation on  this  subject  is  derived  from  the  speech 
of  Aeschines  against  Timarchus,  who  informs  u«, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  unseemly  conduct  of 
Timarchus,  on  one  occasion,  before  the  asBemhly, 
a  new  law  was  passed,  in  virtue  of  which,  a  tribe 
was  chosen  by  lot  to  keep  order,  and  sit  as  presi- 
dents under  the  i87j/ia,  or  platform  on  which  the 
orators  stood.  No  remark  is  made  on  the  subject 
to  warrant  us  in  supposing  that  senators  only  were 
elected  to  this  office  ;  it  seems  more  probable  that 
a  certain  number  of  persons  was  chosen  from  the 
tribe  on  which  the  lot  had  fallen,  and  commissioned 
to  sit  along  with  the  prytanes  and  the  proedri,  and 
that  they  assisted  in  keeping  order.  We  may 
here  remark  that  if  any  of  the  speakers  (piropts) 
misconducted  themselves  either  in  the  senate  or 
the  assembly,  or  were  guilty  of  any  act  of  violence 
to  the  eTno-Tc&T7;s,  after  the  breaking  up  of  either, 
the  proedri  had  the  power  to  inflict  a  summary 
fine,  or  bring  the  matter  before  the  senate  and 
assembly  at  the  next  meeting,  if  they  thought  the 
case  required  it. 

The  meetings  of  the  senate  were,  as  we  learn 
from  various  passages  of  the  Attic  orators,  open  to 
strangers ;  thus  Demosthenes  (De  FdL  Leg.  p.  346) 
says  that  the  senate-house  was,  on  a  particular  oc- 
casion, full  of  strangers  (jxetnov  fy  ibturav) :  in 
Aeschines  (c.  Ctes.  p.  71.  20)  we  read  of  a  motion 
"  that  strangers  do  withdraw  "  (fieTuaripiy&w 
roils  ISidras,  Dobree,  Advers.  vol.  i.  p.  542).  Nay* 
private  individuals  were  sometimes,  by  a  special 
decree,  authorised  to  come  forward  and  give  advice 
to  the  senate.  The  senate-house  was  called  t! 
PovAevriipiop,  and  contained  two  chapels,  one  of 
Zetis  pov\aios,  another  of  'AStivS,  j3ov\ei«]  in 
which  it  was  customary  for  the  senators  to  offer 
up  certain  prayers  before  proceeding  to  buBine&B. 
(Antiph.  De  Chor.  p.  787.) 

The  prytanes  also  had  a  building  to  hold  thai 
meetings  in,  where  they  were  entertained  at  the 
public  expense  during  their  prytany.  This  was 
called  the  Trpvravziov,  and  was  used  for  a  variety 
of  purposes.  [Pkytaneion.J  Thucydidet  (n 
15),  indeed,  tells  us  that  before  the  time  of  The- 
seus every  city  of  Attica  had  its  fSovteiriipiw  •"" 
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rpvTavetov :  a  statement  which  gives  additional 
support  to  the  opinion  that  Solon  did  not  originate 
the  senate  at  Athens. 

The  numher  of  tribes  at  Athens  was  not  always 
ten  ;  an  alteration  took  place  in  B.  c.  306,  when 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes  had  liberated  the  city  from 
the  usurpation  of  Cassander.  Two  were  then 
added,  and  called  Demetrias,  and  Antigonis,  in 
honour  of  Demetrius  and  his  father.  It  is  evident 
that  this  change,  and  the  consequent  addition  of 
100  members  to  the  senate,  must  have  varied  the 
order  and  length  of  the  prytanes.  The  tribes  just 
mentioned  were  afterwards  called  Ptolemais  and 
Attalis ;  and  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  who  beau- 
tified and  improved  Athens  (Paus.  i.  18.  §  6),  a 
thirteenth  was  added,  called  from  him  Hadrianis. 
An  edict  of  this  emperor  has  heen  preserved,  which 
proves  that  even  in  his  time  the  Athenians  kept  up 
the  show  of  their  former  institutions.  (Hermann, 
Griech.  StaatsaJterth.  §  125,  &c.  ;  Schomann,  De 
Comitiis  Atheniensium.)  [R.  W.] 

BOULEU'SEOS  GRAPHS  (jSoi/^crews 
ypa<j>ff),  an  impeachment  for  conspiracy.  BouAeu- 
o-ecus,  being  in  this  case  the  abbreviated  form  of 
imSovXeitrecos,  is  the  name  of  two  widely  different 
actions  at  Attic  law.  The  first  was  the  accusation 
of  conspiracy  against  life,  and  might  be  instituted 
by  the  person  thereby  attacked,  if  competent  to 
bring  an  action  ;  if  otherwise,  hy  his  or  her  legal 
patron  (icvptos).  In  case  of  the  plot  having  suc- 
ceeded, the  deceased  might  be  represented  in  the 
prosecution  by  near  kinsmen  (oi  evrbs  avetyiSTyros), 
or,  if  they  were  incompetent,  by  the  K^ptos,  as 
above  mentioned.  (Meier,  Att.Proc.  p.  164.)  The 
criminality  of  the  accused  was  independent  of  the 
result  of  the  conspiracy  (Harpocrat.),  and  the 
penalty,  upon  conviction,  was  the  same  as  that 
incurred  by  the  actual  murderers.  (Andoc.  De 
Myst.  p.  46.  5.)  The  presidency  of  the  court  upon 
a  trial  of  this  kind,  as  in  most  Bitcat  <f>ovucal9  be- 
longed to  the  king  archon  (Meier,  Att.  Proc. 
p.  312),  and  the  court  itself  was  composed  of  the 
ephetae,  sitting  at  the  Palladium,  according  to 
Isaeus  and  Aristotle,  as  cited  by  Harpocration, 
who,  however,  also  mentions  that  the  areiopagus 
is  stated  by  Deinarchus  to  have  been  the  proper 
tribunal. 

The  other  action,  jSouAeucrews,  was  available 
upon  a  person  finding  himself  wrongfully  inscribed 
as  a  state  debtor  in  the  registers,  or  rolls,  which 
were  kept  by  the  different  financial  officers.  Meier 
{Att.  Proc.  p.  339),  however,  suggests  that  a  ma- 
gistrate that  had  so  offended,  would  probably  be 
proceeded  against  at  the  tldfoeu,  or  iirtxetpoToviai, 
the  two  occasions  upon  which  the  public  conduct  of 
magistrates  was  examined ;  so  that  generally  the 
defendant  in  this  action  would  be  a  private  citizen 
that  had  directed  such  an  insertion  at  his  own 
peril.  From  the  passage  in  Demosthenes,  it  seems 
doubtful  whether  the  disenfranchisenient  (arifita) 
of  the  plaintiff  as  a  state-debtor  was  in  abeyance 
while  this  action  was  pending.  Demosthenes  at 
first  asserts  (c.  Aristog.  i.  p.  778.  19),  but  after- 
wards (p.  792.  1)  argues  that  it  was  not.  (See, 
however,  Meier,  Att.  Proc.  p.  340,  and  Bockh's 
note.)  The  distinction  between  this  action  and 
the  similar  one  tyevdeyypatyiis,  is  explained  under 
the  latter  title.  [J.  S.  M.] 

BOULEUTE'RION.     [Boule,  p.  212,  &.] 

BRACAE  or  BRACCAE  (av4vpi$es\  trow- 
sers, pantaloons.     These,  as  well  as  various  other 
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articles  of  armour  and  of  dress  [Acinaces,  Arcus, 
Armilla],  were  common  to  all  the  nations  which 
encircled  the  Greek  and  Roman  population,  ex- 
tending from  the  Indian  to  the  Atlantic  ocean. 
Hence  Aristagoras,  king  of  Miletus,  in  his  inter- 
view with  Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  described 
the  attire  of  a  large  portion  of  them  in  these  terms : 
— "  They  carry  bows  and  a  short  spear,  and  go 
to  battle  in  trowsers  and  with  hats  upon  their 
heads."  (Herod,  v.  49.)  Hence  also  the  phrase 
Braccati  militis  arcus,  signifying  that  those  whc 
wore  trowsers  were  in  general  armed  with  the 
bow.  (Propert.  iii.  3.  17.)  In  particular,  we 
are  informed  of  the  use  of  trowsers  or  pantaloons 
among  the  following  nations:  —  the  Medes  and 
Persians ;  the  Parthians ;  the  Phrygians ;  the 
Sacae ;  the  Sarmatae ;  the  Dacians  and  Getae  ; 
the  Teutones ;  the  Belgae ;  the  Britons ;  and  the 
Gauls. 

The  Latin  word  braccae  is  the  same  as  the 
Scottish  "  breeks  "  and  the  English  "  breeches.1' 
Corresponding  terms  are  used  in  all  the  northern 
languages.  Also  the  Cossack  and  Persian  trowsers 
of  the  present  day  differ  in  no  material  respect 
from  those  which  were  anciently  worn  in  the  same 
countries.  In  ancient  monuments  we  find  the 
above-mentioned  people  constantly  exhibited  in 
trowsers,  thus  clearly  distinguishing  them  from 
Greeks  and  Romans.  An  example  is  seen  in  the 
annexed  group  of  Sarmatians,  taken  from  the  co 
lumn  of  Trajan. 


Trowsers  were  principally  woollen  ;  but  Agathias 
states  (Hist.  ii.  5)  that  in  Europe  they  were  also 
made  of  linen  and  of  leather  ;  probably  the  Asiatics 
made  them  of  cotton  and  of  silk.  Sometimes  they 
were  striped  (virgatae,  Propert.  iv.  11.  43),  and 
ornamented  with  a  woof  of  various  colours  (voiKi\at9 
Xen.  Anab.  i.  5.  §  8).  The  Greeks  seem  never  to 
have  worn  them.  They  were  also  unknown  at 
Rome  during  the  republican  period  ;  and  in  a.  d. 
69  Caecina  gave  great  offence  on  his  march  into 
Italy,  because  he  wore  braccae,  which  were  re- 
garded as  tegmen  barbarum.  (Tac  Hist.  ii.  20.) 
In  the  next  century,  however,  they  gradually  came 
into  use  at  Rome  ;  hut  they  would  appear  never  to 
have  been  generally  worn.  It  is  recorded  of 
Alexander  Severus  that  he  wore  white  braccae, 
and  not  crimson  ones  (coccineae\  as  had  been  the 
custom  with  preceding  emperors.  The  use  of  them 
in  the  citv  was  forbidden  by  Honorius.  (Lamprid. 
Alex.  Sever.  40.)  [J.Y.] 

BRASIDEIA  (fyatrfStia),  a  festival  celebrated 
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at  Sparta  in  honour  of  their  great  general  Brasidas, 
who,  after  his  death,  in  B.  c.  422,  received  the 
honours  of  a  hero.  (Paus.  iii.  14.  §  1 ;  Aristot. 
Eth.  Nic.  v.  7.)  It  was  held  every  year  with 
orations  and  contests,  in  which  none  but  Spartans 
were  allowed  to  partake. 

Brasideia  were  also  celebrated  at  Amphipolis, 
which,  though  a  colony  of  Athens,  transferred  the 
honour  of  KrlffTris  from  Hagnon  to  Brasidas,  who 
was  buried  there,  and  paid  him  heroic  honours  by 
an  annual  festival  with  sacrifices  and  contests. 
(Thucyd.  v.  11.)  [L.  S.] 

BRAURO'NIA  (Ppavp^via),  a  festival  cele- 
brated in  honour  of  Artemis  Brauronia,  in  the 
Attic  town  of  Brauron  (Herod,  vi.  138),  where, 
according  to  Pausanias  (i.  23.  §  9,  33.  §  1,  iii.  16. 
§  6,  viii.  46.  §  2),  Orestes  and  Iphigeneia,  on  their 
return  from  Tauris,  were  supposed  by  the  Athenians 
to  have  landed,  and  left  the  statue  of  the  Taurian 
goddess.  (See  Muller,  Dor.  i.  9.  §  5  and  6.)  It 
was  held  every  fifth  year,  under  the  superintend- 
ence often  UpoTroiol  (Pollux,  viii.  9, 31) ;  and  the 
chief  solemnity  consisted  in  the  circumstance  that 
the  Attic  girls  between  the  ages  of  five  and  ten 
years,  dressed  in  crocus-coloured  garments,  went  in 
solemn  procession  to  the  sanctuary  (Suidas,  s.  v. 
"ApKTOs ;  Schol.  on  ArisiopU.  Lysistr.  646),  where 
they  were  consecrated  to  the  goddess.  During 
this  act  the  iepowoiot  sacrificed  a  goat  and  the 
girls  performed  a  propitiatory  rite  in  which  they 
imitated  bears.  This  rite  may  have  arisen  simply 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  bear  was  sacred  to 
Artemis,  especially  in  Arcadia  (Muller,  Dor.  ii.  9. 
§  3);  but  a  tradition  preserved  in  Suidas  (s.  v. 
"A.pKTos)  relates  its  origin  as  follows :  —  In  the 
Attic  town  of  Phanidae  a  bear  was  kept,  which 
was  so  tame  that  it  was  allowed  to  go  about  quite 
freely,  and  received  its  food  from  and  among  men. 
One  day  a  girl  ventured  to  play  with  it,  and,  on 
treating  the  animal  rather  harshly,  it  turned  round 
and  tore  her  to  pieces.  Her  brothers,  enraged  at 
this,  went  out  and  killed  the  bear.  The  Athenians 
now  were  visited  by  a  plague ;  and,  when  they 
consulted  the  oracle,  the  answer  was  given  that 
they  would  get  rid  of  the  evil  which  had  befallen 
them  if  they  would  compel  some  of  their  citizens 
to  make  their  daughters  propitiate  Artemis  by  a 
rite  called  apKreieu/,  for  the  crime  committed 
against  the  animal  sacred  to  the  goddess.  The 
command  was  more  than  obeyed  ;  for  the  Athenians 
decreed  that  from  thenceforth  all  women,  before 
they  could  marry,  should  have  taken  part  once  in 
this  festival,  and  have  been  consecrated  to  the 
goddess.  Hence  the  girls  themselves  were  called 
Rp/CToi,  the  consecration  ap/crda,  the  act  of  con- 
secrating apKretieLV,  and  to  celebrate  the  festival 
&pKTe6effdai.  (Hesych.  and  Harpocrat.  s.  v.  ; 
Schol.  on  Aristoph.  I.  c.)  But  as  the  girls  when 
they  celebrated  this  festival  were  nearly  ten  years 
old,  the  verb  SeftaTEiieic  was  sometimes  used  in- 
stead of  apKTiietv.  (Comp.  C.  F.  Hermann,  Handb. 
der  gottesdienstl.  Atterth.  §  62.  note  9.) 

There  was  also  a  quinquennial  festival  called 
Brauronia,  which  was  celebrated  by  men  and  dis- 
solute women,  at  Brauron,  in  honour  of  Dionysus. 
(Aristoph.  Pane,  870,  with  the  note  of  the  Scho- 
liast ;  and  Suidas  s.  v.  Bpavpiiv.)  Whether  its 
celebration  took  place  at  the  same  time  as  that  of 
Artemis  Brauronia  (as  has  been  supposed  by 
Muller,  Dor.  ii.  9.  §  5,  in  a  note,  which  has,  how- 
ever, been  omitted  in  the  English  translation),  must 
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remain  uncertain,  although  the  very  different  cha- 
racters of  the  two  festivals  incline  us  rather  to 
believe  that  they  were  not  celebrated  at  the  same 
time.  According  to  Hesychius,  whose  statement, 
however,  is  not  supported  by  any  ancient  authority, 
the  Iliad  was  recited  at  the  Brauronian  festival  of 
Dionysus  by  rhapsodists.  (Comp.  Hemsterh.  ad 
PoUucem,  ix.  74 ;  Welcker,  Der  Epische  Cydu>, 
p.  391.)  [L.S.] 

BREVIA'RIUM,  or  BREVIA'RIUM  ALA- 
RICIA'NUM.  Alaric  the  Second,  king  of  the 
Visigoths,  who  reigned  from  A.  d.  484  to  A.  d.  507, 
in  the  twenty -second  year  of  his  reign  (a.  d.  506) 
commissioned  a  body  of  jurists,  probably  Romans, 
to  make  a  selection  from  the  Roman  laws  and  the 
Roman  law  writers,  which  should  form  a  code  for 
the  use  of  his  Roman  subjects.  The  code,  when 
made,  was  confirmed  by  the  bishops  and  nobility  at 
Aduris  (Aire  in  Gascony) ;  and  a  copy,  signed  hy 
Anianus,  the  referendarius  of  Alaric,  was  sent  to 
each  comes,  with  an  order  to  use  no  other  law  or 
legal  form  in  his  court  (ut  inforo  two  nulla  alia  la 
neque  juris  formula  proferri  vel  recipi  praesmnatar). 
The  signature  of  Anianus  was  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  authenticity  to  the  official  copies  of  the  code ; 
a  circumstance  which  has  been  so  far  misunderstood 
that  he  has  sometimes  been  considered  as  the  com- 
piler of  the  code,  and  it  has  been  called  Breviarium 
Aniani.  This  code  has  no  peculiar  name,  so  far 
as  we  know :  it  was  called  Lex  Romana  Visi- 
gothorum,  and  at  a  later  period,  frequently  Lex 
Theodosii,  from  the  title  of  the  first  and  most  import- 
ant part  of  its  contents.  The  name  Breviarium,  or 
Breviarium  Alaricianum,  does  not  appear  before 
the  sixteenth  century. 

The  following  are  the  contents  of  the  Breviarimn, 
with  their  order  in  the  code:  —  1.  Codex  Theo- 
dosianus,  xvi  books.  2.  Novellae  of  Theodosras  ii, 
Valentinian  iii,  Marcian,  Majorian,  Severus.  3. 
The  Institutions  of  Gaius,  ii  books.  4.  Panli 
Receptae  Sententiae,  v  books.  5.  Codex  Grego- 
rianus,  v  books.  6.  Codex  Hermogenianus,  i 
book.     7.  Papinianus,  lib.  i.  Responsorum. 

The  code  was  thus  composed  of  two  kinds  of 
materials,  imperial  constitutions,  which,  both  in  the 
code  itself  and  the  commonitorium  or  notice  pre- 
fixed to  it,  are  called  Leges  ;  and  the  writings  of 
Roman  jurists,  which  are  called  Jus.  Both  the 
Codex  Gregorianus  and  Hermogenianus,  being 
compilations  made  without  any  legal  authority, 
are  included  under  the  head  of  Jus.  The  selec- 
tions are  extracts,  which  are  accompanied  with 
an  interpretation,  except  in  the  case  of  the  In- 
stitutions of  Gaius  ;  as  a  general  rule,  the  text,  80 
far  as  it  was  adopted,  was  not  altered.  The  Insti- 
tutions of  Gaius,  however,  are  abridged  or  epito- 
mised, and  such  alterations  as  were  considered 
necessary  for  the  time  are  introduced  into  the 
text :  this  part  of  the  work  required  no  interpre- 
tation, and  accordingly  it  has  none.  There  are 
passages  in  the  epitome  which  are  not  taken  from 
Gaius.    (Gaius,  iii.  127,  ed.  Goeschen.) 

This  code  is  of  considerable  value  for  the  history 
of  Roman  law,  as  it  contains  several  sources  of  the 
Roman  law  which  are  otherwise  unknown,  especi- 
ally Paulus  and  the  five  first  books  of  the  Thec- 
dosian  code.  Since  the  discovery  of  the  Institu- 
tions of  Gaius,  that  part  of  this  code  is  of  less 
value. 

The  author  of  the  Epitome  of  Gaius  in  the 
Breviarium  paid  little  attention  to  retaining  the 
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words  of  the  original,  and  a  comparison  of  the 
Epitome  and  the  MS.  of  Gaius  is  therefore  of  little 
advantage  in  this  point  of  view.  The  Epitome  is, 
however,  still  useful  in  showing  what  subjects  were 
discussed  in  Gaius,  and  thus  filling  up  (so  far  as 
the  material  contents  are  concerned)  some  of  the 
lacunae  of  the  Verona  MS. 

A  complete  edition  of  this  code  was  published 
by  Sichard,  in  his  Codex  Theodosianus,  Basileae, 
1528,  small  folio.  (Schulting,  Jurisprudentia  Vetus 
Ante-Justinianea,  Lugd.  Bat.  1717 ;  Jus  Civile 
Aniejustinianeum,  Berlin,  1815  ;  Julii  Paulli  Re- 
cept.  Sentent.  Lib.  v.  ed.  Arndts,  Bonn,  1833  ; 
Savigny,  Geschichte  des  Rom.  Rechts  im  MitteUdter. 
ii.  c.  8  ;  Booking,  Institutionen,  i.  90,  &c.  ;  Gaius, 
Praefatio  Primae  Editioni  Praemissa.)       [G.  L.] 

BRUTTIA'NI,  slaves  whose  duty  it  was  to 
wait  upon  the  Roman  magistrates.  They  are  said 
to  have  been  originally  taken  from  among  the 
Bruttians,  because  this  people  continued  from  first 
to  last  faithful  to  Hannibal  (Festus,  s.  v.  Bruttiani; 
Gell.  x.  3)  ;  but  Niebuhr  (Hist,  of  Rome,  vol.  iii. 
note  944)  is  disposed  to  think  that  these  servants 
bore  this  name  long  before,  since  both  Strabo  (vi. 
p.  255)  and  Diodorus  (xvi.  15)  state  that  this  word 
signified  revolted  slaves. 

BU'CCINA  (/SuKai/jj),  a  kind  of  horn-trumpet, 
anciently  made  out  of  a  shell.  It  is  thus  happily 
described  by  Ovid  (Met.  i.  335):  — 

"  Cava  buccina  sumitur  illi 
Tortilis,  in  latum  quae  turbine  crescit  ab  imo: 
Buccina,  quae  in  medio  concepit  ut  ae'ra  ponto, 
Littora  voce  replet  sub  utroque  jacentia  Phoebo." 

The  musical  instrument  buccina  nearly  resembled 
in  shape  the  shell  buccinum,  and,  like  it,  might 
almost  be  described  from  the  above  lines  (in  the 
language  of  conchologists),  as  spiral  and  gibbous. 
The  two  drawings  in  the  annexed  woodcut  agree 
with  this  account.  In  the  first,  taken  from  a  frieze 
(Burney's  History  of  Music,  vol.  i.  pi.  6),  the 
buccina  is  curved  for  the  convenience  of  the  per- 
former, with  a  very  wide  mouth,  to  diffuse  and 
increase  the  sound.  In  the  next,  a  copy  of  an 
ancient  sculpture  taken  from  Blanchini's  work  (De 
Musieis  Inslrum.  Veterum,  p.  15.  pi.  2,  18),  it  still 
retains  the  original  form  of  the  shell. 
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The  inscriptions  quoted  by  Bartholini  (De  Tibiis, 
p.  226)  seem  to  prove  that  the  buccina  was  distinct 
from  the  cornuj  but  it  is  often  (as  in  Aen.  vii. 
519)  confounded  with  it.  The  buccina  seems  to 
have  been  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  twisted 
form  of  the  shell,  from  which  it  was  originally 


made.  In  later  times  it  was  carved  from  horn, 
and  perhaps  from  wood  or  metal,  so  as  to  imitate 
the  shell.  The  buccina  was  chiefly  used  to  pro- 
claim the  watches  of  the  day  (Senec.  Thyest.  798) 
and  of  the  night,  hence  called  buccina  prima,  se- 
cunda,  Sec.  (Polyb.  xiv.  3;  Liv.  xxvi.  15;  Sil. 
Ital.  vii.  154  ;  Propert.  iv.  4.  63 ;  Cic.  Pro  Mur. 
9.)  It  was  also  blown  at  funerals,  and  at  festive 
entertainments  both  before  sitting  down  to  table 
and  after.  (Tacit.  Ann.  xv.  30.)  Macrobius  (i.  8) 
tells  us  that  tritons  holding  buccinae  were  fixed  on 
the  roof  of  the  temple  of  Saturn. 

The  musician  who  played  the  buccina  was  called 
buccinator.  [B.  J.] 

BULLA,  a  circular  plate  or  boss  of  metal,  so 
called  from  its  resemblance  in  form  to  a  bubble 
floating  upon  water.  Bright  studs  of  this  descrip- 
tion were  used  to  adorn  the  sword-belt  (aurea 
buJlis  cingula,  Virg.  Aen.  ix..  359  ;  bullis  asper 
batteus,  Sid.  Apoll.  Carm.  2).  Another  use  of 
them  was  in  doors,  the  parts  of  which  were  fas- 
tened together  by  brass-headed,  or  even  by  gold- 
headed  nails.  (Plaut.  Asin.  ii.  4,  20 ;  Cic.  Verr. 
iv.  56.)  The  magnificent  bronze  doors  of  the 
Pantheon  at  Rome  are  enriched  with  highly  orna- 
mented bosses,  some  of  which  are  here  shown. 


We  most  frequently  read,  however,  of  bullae  as 
ornaments  worn  by  children  suspended  from  the 
neck,  and  especially  by  the  sons  of  the  noble  and 
wealthy.  Such  a  one  is  called  heres  butlatus  by 
Juvenal  (Sat.  xiv.  4).  His  bulla  was  made  of  thin 
plates  of  gold.  Its  usual  form  is  shown  in  the 
annexed  woodcut,  which  represents  a  fine  bulla 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  and  is  of  the 
size  of  the  original. 


The  use  of  the  bulla,  like  that  of  the  praetexta, 
was  derived  from  the  Etruscans,  whence  it  is 
called  by  Juvenal  (v.  164)  aurum  Etruscum.  It 
was  originally  worn  only  by  the  children  of  the 
patricians,  but  subsequently  by  all  of  free  birth  (Cic 
p  4 
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Verr.  i.  58) ;  while  children  of  the  libertini  were 
only  permitted  to  wear  an  ornament  of  the  same 
kind  made  of  leather  {nodus  tantum  et  signum  de 
■paupere  loro,  Juv.  v.  165  ;  tibertmis  scortea,  Ascon. 
ad  Oic.  I.  c).  The  bulla  was  laid  aside,  together 
with  the  praetexta,  and  was  consecrated  on  this 
occasion  to  the  Lares.  (Pers.  v.  31.)  Examples 
of  boys  represented  with  the  bulla  are  not  unfre- 
quent  in  statues,  on  tombs,  and  in  other  works  of 
art.  (Spon,  Misc.  p.  2.99  ;  Middleton,  Ant.  Mon. 
tab.  3.)  [J.  Y.] 

BURIS.     [Abatrum.] 

BUSTUA'RII.     [Funus.] 

BUSTUM.     [Funus.] 

BUXUM  (iru|os),  properly  means  the  wood  of 
the  box  tree,  but  was  given  as  a  name  to  many 
things  made  of  this  wood.  The  tablets  used  for 
writing  on,  and  covered  with  wax  {tabulae  ceratae), 
were  usually  made  of  this  wood.  Hence  we  read 
in  Propertius  (iii.  22.  8),  "  Vulgari  buxo  sordida 
cera  fait."  These  tabellae  were  sometimes  called 
eerata  buwa.  In  the  same  way  the  Greek  trv^ioy, 
formed  from  irii|os,  "  box-wood,"  came  to  be  ap- 
plied to  any  tablets,  whether  they  were  made  of 
this  wood  or  any  other  substance  ;  in  which  sense 
the  word  occurs  in  the  Septuagint  (tcc  irv£la  ra 
Mflico,  Exod.  xxiv.  12 ;  compare  Is.  xxx.  8 ;  Hah. 
ii.  2). 

Tops  were  made  of  box-wood  {volubih  lutmm, 
Virg.  Aen.  vii.  382  ;  Pers.  iii.  51)  ;  and  also  all 
wind  instruments,  especially  the  flute,  as  is  the  case 
in  the  present  day  (Ov.  Ex  Pont.  i.  1.  45,  Met.  xii. 
158,  Fast.  vi.  697 ;  Virg.  Aen.  ix.  619).  Combs 
also  were  made  of  the  same  wood ;  whence  Juvenal 
(xiv.  194)  speaks  of  caput  intactum  buxo. 

BYSSUS  (/3tWos).  It  has  been  a  subject  of 
some  dispute  whether  the  byssus  of  the  ancients 
was  cotton  or  linen.  Herodotus  (ii.  86)  says  that 
the  mummies  were  wrapped  up  in  byssine  sindon 
{ffivo&vos  fSvffalvrts  TeAa^wtri),  which  Rosellini 
and  many  modern  writers  maintain  to  be  cotton. 
The  only  decisive  test,  however,  as  to  the  material 
of  mummy  cloth  is  the  microscope  ;  and  from  the 
numerous  examinations  which  have  been  made,  it 
is  quite  certain  that  the  mummy  cloth  was  made 
of  flax  and  not  of  cotton,  and  therefore  whenever 
the  ancient  writers  apply  the  term  byssus  to  the 
mummy  cloth,  we  must  understand  it  to  mean 
linen. 

The  word  byssus  appears  to  come  from  the 
Hebrew  butz,  and  the  Greeks  probably  got  it 
through  the  Phoenicians.  (See  Gesenius's  Tlte- 
taurus.)  Pausanias  (vi.  26.  §  4)  says  that  the 
district  of  Elis  was  well  adapted  for  growing 
byssus,  and  remarks  that  all  the  people,  whose 
land  is  adapted  for  it,  sow  hemp,  flax,  and  byssus. 
In  another  passage  (v.  5.  §  2)  he  says  that  Elis  is 
the  only  place  in  Greece  in  which  byssus  grows, 
and  remarks  that  the  byssus  of  Elis  is  not  inferior 
to  that  of  the  Hebrews  in  fineness,  but  not  so  vel- 
low  {tpvei]).  The  women  in  Patrae  gained  their 
living  by  making  head-dresses  (/ceKpiiipaAoi),  and 
weaving  cloth  from  the  byssus  grown  in  Elis. 
(Paus.  vii.  21.  §  7.) 

Among  later  writers,  the  word  byssus  may  per- 
haps be  used  to  indicate  either  cotton  or  linen 
cloth.  Bb'ttiger  {Salina,  vol.  ii.  p  105)  supposes 
that  the  byssus  was  a  kind  of  muslin,  which  was 
employed  in  making  the  celebrated  Coan  garments. 
It  is  mentioned  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  (xvi.  9) 
as  part  of  the  dress  of  a  rich  man.     (Compare  Rev. 
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xviii.  12.)  It  was  sometimes  dyed  of  a  purple  oi 
crimson  colour  {fiiaaivov  iroptpvpovv,  Hesych.), 
Pliny  (xix.  4)  speaks  of  it  as  a  species  of  flax 
(finum),  and  says  that  it  served  mulierum  maxims 
deliciis.  (Yates,  Textrinum  AnHquorum,  p.  267 
&c.) 


C.K. 

CABEI'RIA(Kaeclpia),mysteries,  festivals,  and 
orgies  solemnised  in  all  places  in  which  the  Pela- 
gian Cabeiri,  the  most  mysterious  and  perplexing 
deities  of  Grecian  mythology,  were  worshipped, 
but  especially  in  Samothrace,  Imbros,  Lemnoi, 
Thebes,  Anthedon,  Pergamus,  and  Berytos.  (Pans. 
ix.25.  §5,  iv.  1.  §5,  ix.  22.  § 5,  i. 4. § 6  ;  Euseh. 
Praep.  Evang.  p.  31.)  Little  is  known  respecting 
the  rites  observed  in  these  mysteries,  as  no  one  was 
allowed  to  divulge  them.  (Strabo,  x.  p.  470,  &cj 
Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  917  ;  Orph.  Argon.  469;Valer. 
Flacc.  ii.  435.)  Diagoras  is  said  to  have  provoked 
the  highest  indignation  of  the  Athenians  by  his 
having  made  these  and  other  mysteries  public. 
(Athenag.  Leg.  ii  5.)  The  most  celebrated  were 
those  of  the  island  of  Samothrace,  which,  if  we 
may  judge  from  those  of  Lemnos,  were  solemnised 
every  year,  and  lasted  for  nine  days.  The  admis- 
sion was  not  confined  to  men,  for  we  find  instances 
of  women  and  boys  being  initiated.  (Schol.  ad 
Eurip.  Phoen.  7 ;  Plut.  Alex.  2 ;  Donatus  ad  Temt. 
Phorm.  i.  15.)  Persons  on  their  admission  seem 
to  have  undergone  a  sort  of  examination  respect- 
ing the  life  they  had  led  hitherto  (Plut.  Laced. 
Apophth.  Antalcid.  p.  141.  ed.  Tauchnitz),  and 
were  then  purified  of  all  their  crimes,  even  if  they 
had  committed  murder.  (Livy.  xlv.  5  ;  Schol.  ad 
Tlieocrit.  ii.  12  ;  Hesych.  s.  v.  Ko£rjs.)  The  priest 
who  undertook  the  purification  of  murderers  bore 
the  name  of  Koi-ns.  The  persons  who  were  ini- 
tiated received  a  purple  ribbon,  which  was  worn 
around  their  bodies  as  an  amulet  to  preserve  them 
against  all  dangers  and  storms  of  the  sea.  (SchoL 
ad  Apollon.  1.  o.  ;  Diodor.  v.  49.) 

Respecting  the  Lemnian  Cabeiria  we  know  that 
their  annual  celebration  took  place  at  night  (Cic 
De  Nat.  Deor.  i.  42),  and  lasted  for  nine  days, 
during  which  all  fires  of  the  island,  which  were 
thought  to  be  impure,  were  extinguished,  sacrifices 
were  offered  to  the  dead,  and  a  sacred  vessel  was 
sent  out  to  fetch  new  fire  from  Delos.  During  these 
sacrifices  the  Cabeiri  were  thought  to  be  absent  with 
the  sacred  vessel ;  after  the  return  of  which,  the 
pure  fire  was  distributed,  and  a  new  life  began, 
probably  with  banquets.  (Schol.  ad  Apollon.  Mod. 
i.  608.) 

The  great  celebrity  of  the  Samothracian  mys- 
teries seem  to  have  obscured  and  thrown  into  oh- 
livion  those  of  Lemnos,  from  which  Pythagoras  is 
said  to  have  derived  a  part  of  his  wisdom.  (lam- 
Mich.  Vit.  Pytli.  c.  151 ;  compare  Muller's  Prokgo 
mena,-p.  150.)  Concerning  the  celebration  of  the 
Cabeiria  in  other  places  nothing  is  known,  and  they 
seem  to  have  fallen  into  decay  at  a  very  early 
period.  (Comp.  Guthberlet,  De  Mysteriis  Deorm 
Cabirorum,  Franequerae,  1704,  4to. ;  Welcker,/* 
Aeschyl.  Tril.  p.  160,  &c.  ;  E.  G.  Haupt,  De  M- 
gione  Cabiriaca,  1 834,  4to. ;  Lobeck,  AglaophaTfiit, 
p.  1 28 1 ,  &c. ;  Kenrick,  T/m  Egypt  of  Herod,  p.  264, 
&c.)  [L.S.] 

CACABUS.     [Authepsa.] 


fcAKOSIS. 

KAKEGOTtlAS  DIKE'  (Kaiaipoylas  Uktj), 
was  an  action  for  abusive  language  in  the  Attic 
courts.  This  action  is  likewise  called  Katcrjyoplov 
Sf/tTj  (Dem.  c.  Mid.  p.  544),  Aottiopias  Sitcy  (ht&Kwv 
Koitioptas,  Aristoph.  Vesp.  1207),  and  naKoXoytas 
5iK7j.  This  action  could  be  brought  against  an 
individual  who  applied  to  another  certain  abusive 
epithets,  such  as  avHp6$ovo$i  warpaKoias,  &c, 
which  were  included  under  the  general  name  of 
hac6pfara.  [Aporrheta.]  It  was  no  justifica- 
tion that  these  words  were  spoken  in  anger.  (Lys. 
c.  Wieomn.  pp.  372,  373.)  By  a  law  of  Solon  it 
was  also  forbidden  to  speak  evil  of  the  dead  ;  and  if 
a  person  did  so,  he  was  liable  to,  this  action,  which 
could  be  brought  against  him  by  the  nearest  rela- 
tion of  the  deceased.  (Dem.  c.  LepUn.  p.  488,  c. 
Boeot.  p.  1022  ;  Plut.  Sol  c.  21.)  If  an  individual 
abused  any  one  who  was  engaged  in  any  public 
office,  the  offender  not  only  suffered  the  ordinary 
punishment,  but  incurred  the  loss  of  his  rights  as  a 
citizen  (ciTi/ifa),  since  the  state  was  considered  to 
have  been  insulted.     (Dem.  c.  Mid.  p.  524.) 

If  the  defendant  was  convicted,  he  had  to  pay  a 
fine  of  500  drachmae  to  the  plaintiff.  (Isoc.  c. 
Loch.  p.  396  ;  Lys.  c.  Theomn.  p.  354.)  Plutarch, 
however,  mentions  that,  according  to  one  of  Solon's 
laws,  whoever  spoke  evil  of  a  person  in  the  temples, 
courts  of  justice,  public  offices,  or  in  public  festi- 
vals, had  to  pay  five  drachmae  ;  but  as  Plainer 
(Process  bei  den  Attikem,  vol.  ii.  p.  192)  has  ob- 
served, the  law  of  Solon  was  probably  changed, 
and  the  heavier  fine  of  500  drachmae  substituted 
in  the  place  of  the  smaller  sum.  Demosthenes, 
in  his  oration  against  Meidias  (p.  543)  speaks  of  a 
fine  of  1000  drachmae  ;  but  this  is  probably  to  be 
explained  by  supposing  that  Demosthenes  brought 
two  actions  Kcutriyopias  •  one  on  his  own  account, 
and  the  other  on  account  of  the  insults  which 
Meidias  had  committed  against  his  mother  and 
sister.  This  action  was  probably  brought  before  the 
thesmothetae  (Dem.  c.  Mid.  p.  544),  to  whom  the 
related  8€pews  ypatyl]  belonged.  The  two  speeches 
of  Lysias  against  Theomnestus  were  spoken  in  an 
action  of  this  kind. 

KAKOLO'GIAS  DIKE'.  [Kakegorias 
Dike.] 

KAKO'SIS  (fcdtcwtris),  in  the  language  of  the 
Attic  law,  does  not  signify  every  kind  of  ill-treat- 
ment, but 

1.  The  ill-treatment  of  parents  by  their  children 
(kAkuo-is  yoviav).  2.  Of  women  by  their  hus- 
bands (k&kwo'is  ywcuKwv).  3.  Of  heiresses  («o- 
Kcao-ts  ra>v  iirtKAJiptov).  4.  Of  orphans  and  widows 
by  their  guardians  or  any  other  persons  (fcdfcwo'ts 
r&v  6p<pavwv  kc&  x^petxrouow  yvvcutcGiv). 

1.  Kdiaaffis  yovetoy  was  committed  by  those  who 
struck  their  parents,  or  applied  abusive  epithets  to 
them,  or  refused  them  the  means  of  support  when 
they  were  able  to  afford  it,  or  did  not  bury  them 
after  their  death  and  pay  them  proper  honours. 
(Aristoph.  Av.  757, 1356  ;  Suidas,  s.  v.  TleXapytubs 
v6fxos.)  It  was  no  justification  for  children  that 
their  parents  had  treated  them  badly.  If,  however, 
they  were  illegitimate,  or  had  not  received  a  proper 
education  from  their  parents,  they  could  not  be 
prosecuted  for  KaKtaffts.  (Meier,  Att.  Process,  p. 
288.) 

2.  KdnoxTts  yvvaiKwv  was  committed  by  hus- 
bands who  ill-treated  their  wives  in  any  manner 
or  had  intercourse  with  other  women  (Diog.  Lae'rt. 
iv.  17;  compare  Plut.  Alcib.  8),  or  denied  their 
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wives  the  marriage  duties  ;  for  by  a  law  of  Solon, 
the  husband  was  bound  to  visit  his  wife  three 
times  every  month,  at  least  if  she  was  an  heiress. 
(Plut.  Sol.  20,  Erotic.  23.)  In  the  comedy  of 
Cratinus,  called  the  "  Wine  Flask "  (Tivrivn\ 
Comedy  was  represented  as  the  wife  of  Cratinus, 
who  brought  an  action  against  him  because  he  neg- 
lected her  and  devoted  all  his  attention  to  the 
wine  flask.     (Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Equit.  399.) 

3.  Kdiaccrts  t&v  itrtKXTjpuiv  was  committed  by 
the  nearest  relatives  of  poor  heiresses,  who  neither 
married  them  themselves,  nor  gave  them  a  dowry 
in  order  to  marry  them  to  persons  of  their  own 
rank  in  life  (Dem.  c.Macart.  p.  1076  ;  Harpocr.  s.  s. 
'EttISikos,  ©Tjres  ;  Suid.  Phot.  s.  v.  ®7]tzvs)  ;  or,  if 
they  married  them  themselves,  did  not  perform  the 
marriage  duties.     (Plut.  Sol.  20.) 

4.  KdKcoo'LS  t$>v  6p<pavwv  ual  x^jpevtrouow  yv- 
VQ.IK&V  was  committed  by  those  who  injured  in 
any  way  either  orphans  or  widows,  both  of  whom 
were  considered  to  be  in  an  especial  manner  under 
the  protection  of  the  chief  archon.  (Dem.  c.  Macart. 
p.  1076;  6  upywv,  SoTts  iire/AeKetTO  tG>v  X"1P®V 
kcu  tuv  6p<pava>i/,  Ulpian.  ad  Demosth.  c.  Timocr.) 
The  speech  of  Isaeus  on  the  Inheritance  of  Hagnias, 
is  a  defence  against  an  eio-ayyeAta  KaKtibceas  of 
this  kind. 

All  these  cases  of  KaKcoais  belonged  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  chief  archon  (&pxa>l/  ^^vvp.os). 
If  a  person  wronged  in  any  way  orphans,  heiresses, 
or  widows,  the  archon  could  inflict  a  fine  upon  them 
himself ;  or  if  he  considered  the  person  deserving 
of  greater  punishment,  could 'bring  him  before  the 
heliaea.  (Dem.  c.  Macart.  p.  1076.  Lex.)  Any 
private  individual  could  also  accuse  parties  guilty 
of  KaKoxris  by  means  of  laying  an  information 
(elcayyeKta)  before  the  chief  archon,  though  some- 
times the  accuser  proceeded  by  means  of  a  regular 
indictment  (ypafpT}),  with  an  av&Kpiffis  before  the 
archon.  (Dem.  c.  Pantaenet.  p.  980.)  Those  who 
accused  persons  guilty  of  fcdtcao-is  incurred  no 
danger,  as  was  usually  the  case,  if  the  defendant 
was  acquitted,  and  they  did  not  obtain  the  fifth 
part  of  the  votes  of  the  dicasts.  (Harpocr.  s.  v. 
EiVayyeAia.) 

The  punishment  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
fixed  for  the  different  cases  of  /ca/cwtris,  but  it  was 
generally  severe.  Those  found  guilty  of  k&kwo~is 
yopicav  lost  their  civil  rights  (arista),  but  were  al- 
lowed to  retain  their  property  (qvtoi  txrifioi  §crav 
ra  crd/xaTa,  tqj  5e  x.P^fiaTa  6*X0Vs  Andoc.  De 
Myst.  36  ;  Xen.  Mem.  ii.  2.  §  13)  :  but  if  the 
KaKoxris  consisted  in  beating  their  parents,  the 
hands  of  the  offenders  might  even  be  cut  off. 
(Meursius,  T7iem.  Attic,  i  2.) 
t  KAKOTECHNION  DIKE  (KaK0T€XviS>v 
5i/oj),  corresponds  in  some  degree  with  an  action 
for  subornation  of  perjury.  It  might  be  instituted 
against  a  party  to  a  previous  suit,  whose  witnesses 
had  already  been  convicted  of  falsehood  in  an  action 
tyevdopaprvpLwv.  (Harpocr.  s.  v.  ;  Dem.  c.  Ev. 
and  Mnes.  p.  1139.  11.)  It  has  been  also  sur- 
mised that  this  proceeding  was  available  against 
the  same  party,  when  persons  had  subscribed  them- 
selves falsely  as  summoners  in  the  declaration  or 
indictment  in  a  previous  suit  (Meier,  Att.  Proc. 
p.  385)  ;  and  if  Plato's  authority  with  respect  to 
the  terms  of  Attic  law  can  be  considered  conclu- 
sive, other  cases  of  conspiracy  and  contrivance  may 
have  borne  this  title.  (Plat.  Leg.  xi.  p.  936,  e.) 
With  respect  to  the  court  into  which  these  causes 
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were  "brought,  and  the  advantages  obtained  by  the 
successful  party,  we  have  no  information.  (Meier, 
Att.  Proc.  pp.  45,  386.)  [J.  S.  M. 

CADA'VER.     [Funds.] 

CADISCI  ((CaSilTKOl).  [Psephus.] 
CADU'CEUS  (Kripiiceioi>,  K-qpiKiov,  Thucyd. 
53  ;  Kripvicfi'iov,  Herod,  ix.  100)  was  the  staff  or 
mace  carried  by  heralds  and  ambassadors  in  time 
of  war.  ( Pollux,  viii.  138.)  This  name  is  also 
given  to  the  staff  with  which  Hermes  or  Mercury 
is  usually  represented,  as  is  shown  in  the  following 
figure  of  Hermes,  taken  from  an  ancient  vase, 
which  is  given  in  Millin's  Peintures  de  Vases  An- 
tiques, vol.  i.  pi.  70. 

The  caduceus  was  originally  only  an  olive  branch 
with  the  CT4fj.fw.Ta  which  were  afterward  formed 
into  snakes.  (Miiller,  Arckaohgie  der  Kunst,  p. 
504.)      Later   mythologists  invented  tales   about 


these  snakes.  Hyginus  tells  us  that  Mercury  once 
found  two  snakes  fighting,  and  divided  them  with 
his  wand  ;  from  which  circumstance  they  were 
used  as  an  emblem  of  peace.  (Compare  Plin.  H.  N. 
xxix.  3.) 

From  caduceus  was  formed  the  word  Caduceatori 
which  signified  a  person  sent  to  treat  of  peace.  (Liv. 
xxxii.  32  ;  Nep.  Hannib.  1 1  ;  Amm.  Marc.  xx.  7  ; 
Gell.  x.  27.)  The  persons  of  the  Caduceatores 
were  considered  sacred.  (Cato,  ap.  Fest.  s.  v.  ;  Cic. 
De  Orai.  ii.  46.)  The  Caduceus  was  not  used  by 
the  Romans  They  used  instead  verbena  and 
sagmina,  which  were  carried  by  the  FetialeB.  (Dig. 
i.  tit.  8.  s.  8.)     [Fetiales.] 

CADU'CUM.     [Bona  Caduca.] 

CADUS  {xdSos,  /caSSos),  a  large  vessel  usually 
made  of  earthen-ware,  which  was  used  for  several 
purposes  among  the  ancients.  Wine  was  fre- 
quently kept  in  it ;  and  we  learn  from  an  author 
quoted  by  Pollux  that  the  amphora  was  also  called 
cadus  (Pollux,  x.  70,  71  ;  Suidas,  s.  v.  KdSos). 
The  vessel  used  in  drawing  water  from  wells  was 
called  cadus  (Aristoph.  Eccles.  1003  ;  Pollux,  x. 
31),  or  yav\6s.  (Suidas,  3.  v.  Vau\6s.)  The  name 
of  cadus  was  sometimes  given  to  the  vessel  or  urn 
in  which  the  counters  or  pebbles  of  the  dicasts  were 
put,  when  they  gave  their  vote  on  a  trial,  but  the 


CAELATURA. 

diminutive  koS'ktkos  was  more  commonly  used  in 
this  signification.     [Psephus.] 

CAELATU'RA  (ropeim/c^),  a  branch  of 
the  fine  arts,  under  which  all  sorts  of  ornamental 
work  in  metal,  except  actual  statues,  appear  to 
be  included.  The  principal  processes,  which  these 
words  were  used  to  designate,  seem  to  have  been 
of  three  kinds :  hammering  metal  plates  into 
moulds  or  dies,  so  as  to  bring  out  a  raised  pat- 
tern ;  engraving  the  surface  of  metals  with  a  sharp 
tool ;  and  working  a  pattern  of  one  metal  upon  or 
into  a  surface  of  another:  in  short,  the  various 
processes  which  we  describe  by  the  words  chasing, 
damascening,  &c.  Millingen,  who  is  one  of  the 
best  authorities  on  such  subjects,  says  "The  art  of 
working  the  precious  metals  either  separately,  or 
uniting  them  with  other  substances,  was  called 
toreutice.  It  was  known  at  a  very  early  epoch,  as 
may  be  inferred  from  the  shield  of  Achilles,  the 
ark  of  Cypselus,  and  other  productions  of  the 
kind."  There  is,  however,  some  doubt  whether, 
in  their  original  meaning,  the  words  TopevriKf)  and 
caelaiura  described  the  first  or  the  second  of  the 
above  processes :  but  both  etymology  and  usage 
are  in  favour  of  the  latter  view.  The  word  Topeito 
means  originally  to  bore,  to  pierce  by  cutting,  and 
the  cognate  substantives  Topeis  and  topis  are  ap- 
plied to  any  pointed  instrument,  such  as  the  tool 
of  the  engraver  (ropevrris :  see  Seiler  u.  Jacobitz, 
Handworterbuch  d.  Griech.  Sprache,  s,  to.).  So  in 
Latin,  caelo  (to  chase),  and  caelum  (the  chasing 
tool),  are  undoubtedly  connected  with  caedo  (to 
cut).  It  may  also  be  observed  that  for  working 
metals  by  hammering  other  words  are  used,  i\mi- 
vetv,  <T(pvp7jKaTeiv,  iKKpoieiy,  x^'"^6"7*  &mlr 
dere,  and  that  works  in  metal  made  by  hammer- 
ing plates  into  a  raised  pattern  are  called  avi- 
y\v<pa,  and  eKTima  [Anaglypha].  With  regard 
to  the  usage  of  the  terms,  it  is  enough  to  remark, 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  ornamental 
works  in  metal,  alluded  to  by  the  ancient  writers, 
from  Homer  downwards,  must  have  been  executed 
by  the  process  of  engraving,  and  not  of  hammering. 
But,  whichever  process  the  terms  may  have  been 
originally  intended  to  designate,  in  practice  both 
processes  were  frequently  united.  For  all  vessels 
made  out  of  thin  plates  of  metal,  the  process  seems 
to  have  been  first  to  beat  out  the  plate  into  the 
raised  pattern,  and  then  to  chase  it  with  the 
graving  tool.  There  is  an  example  of  this  kind 
of  work  in  the  British  Museum,  noticed  by  Mil- 
lingen, 

Another  question  has  been  raised,  whether 
TopeimK^  and  caelaiura  are  precisely  equivalent: 
but  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  best  writers  on  art 
that  they  are  so,  though  Quatremere  de  Quincy  and 
others  suppose  Topcvriicfi  to  refer  to  any  work  in 
relief,  and  even  to  chryselephantine  statues.  (See 
Garatoni,  in  Cic.  Verr.  iv.  23  ;  Salmas.  Exerc.  ad 
Solin.  p.  736,  folL  ;  Heyne,  Antiquar.  Aufsdtie, 
ii.  p.  127.)  Quintilian  (ii  21)  expressly  dis- 
tinguishes caelatura  and  sculptura  by  saying  that 
the  former  includes  works  in  gold,  silver,  bronze, 
and  iron,  while  the  latter  embraces,  besides  these 
materials,  also  wood,  ivory,  marble,  glass,  and  gents- 
It  must  therefore  be  understood  as  an  accommo- 
dated use  of  the  term  when  Pliny  says  of  glass,— 
"  argenti  modo  caelatur."  (H.  N.  xxxvi.  26.  s.  66.) 
The  fact  which  is  implied  in  the  words  just 
quoted,  that  silver  was  the  chief  material  on 
which  the  caelator  worked,  is  expressly  stated  v] 
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Pliny,  at  the  commencement  of  the  passage  which 
forms  one  of  our  chief  authorities  on  the  subject 
(H.  N.  xxxiii.  12.  s.  55)  ;  where  he  mentions  it 
as  a  remarkable  fact  that  many  had  gained  re- 
nown for  chasing  in  silver,  but  none  for  chasing  in 
gold :  it  is  not  however  to  be  inferred  that  gold 
was  not  chased,  for  works  in  gold  are  frequently 
mentioned  by  other  authors.  From  the  Bame  sec- 
tion, and  from  other  authorities,  we  learn  that 
works  of  this  kind  were  also  executed  in  bronze 
and  iron  (Quint  I.  o. ;  Forcellini,  5.  v.).  Two  ex- 
amples of  chasing  in  iron  deserve  especial  notice, 
the  one  for  its  antiquity,  the  other  for  its  beauty : 
the  former  is  the  iron  base  of  the  vase  dedicated 
by  Alyattes,  king  of  Lydia,  at  Delphi,  which  was 
the  work  of  Glaucus  of  Chios,  and  was  chased 
with  small  figures  of  animals,  insects,  and  plants 
(Herod,  i.  25  j  Paus.  x.  16.  §  1  ;  Ath.  v.  p. 
210,  b.  c.  ;  Diet,  of Biog.  s.  v.  Glaucus)  :  the  latter 
is  the  iron  helmet  of  Alexander,  the  work  of 
Theophilus,  which  glittered  like  silver  (Plut.  Alex. 
32) :  Strabo,  moreover,  mentions  the  people  of 
Cibyra,  in  Asia  Minor,  as  noted  for  their  skill  in 
chasing  iron  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  631). 

The  objects  on  which  the  caelator  exercised  his 
art  were  chiefly  weapons  and  armour  —  especially 
shields,  chariots,  tripods,  and  other  votive  offerings, 
quoits,  candelabra,  thrones,  curule  chairs,  mirrors, 
goblets,  dishes,  and  all  kinds  of  gold  and  silver 
plate.  Arms  were  often  ornamented  with  patterns 
in  gold  (7pcwrT&  iv  SirXqi  eyxpfoip  eluuv  (Corp. 
Inscr.  vol.  i.  No.  124  ;  scutum  chrysographatum, 
Trebell.  Claud.  14).  Chased  bronze  helmets  and 
greaveB  have  been  found  at  Pompeii  and  elsewhere. 
(Mus.  Borb.  iii.  60,  iv.  13,  v.  29  ;  Bronsted,  die 
Bronzen  von  Siris.)  Chariots,  especially  those 
used  in  the  chariot-races  and  triumphal  process, 
were  often  made  of  bronze  richly  chased  [Cur- 
RUS]  :  under  the  Roman  emperors  private  carriages 
(carrucae)  were  often  covered  with  plates  of  chased 
bronze,  silver,  and  even  gold  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiii.  1 1 . 
s.  49  ;  Suet.  Claud.  16  ;  Martial,  iii.  72  ;  Lamprid. 
Alex.  Sev.  43  ;  Vopisc.  Aurel.  46  ;  Carruca). 
In  candelabra,  mirrors,  and  so  forth,  the  remains 
of  Etruscan  art  are  very  rich.  An  elaborate  ac- 
count of  ancient  tripods  is  given  in  MUller's  essay, 
Ueber  die  Tripoden,  in  the  Amalihea,  vols.  i.  and 
iii.  Respecting  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  plate,  and 
other  ornaments,  among  the  numerous  references 
of  the  ancient  authors,  those  of  Cicero  (in  Verr. 
iv.),  and  Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxiii.  11,  12.  s.  50—54) 
are  among  the  most  important  and  interesting. 

The  ornamental  work  with  which  the  chaser 
decorated  such  objects  consisted  either  of  simple 
running  patterns,  chiefly  in  imitation  of  plants  and 
flowers,  or  of  animals,  or  of  mythological  subjects, 
and,  for  armour,  of  battles.  To  the  first  class  belong 
the  lances  fdicatae,  pampinatae,  patinae  hederatae, 
and  disci  corymbiati  (Cic.  I.  c. ;  Trebell.  Claud.  17)  : 
ornaments  of  the  second  class  were  common  on  the 
bronze  and  gold  vases  of  Corinth  (Ath.  v.  p.  1 99,  e.) 
and  on  tripods  (Amalth.  vol.  iii.  p.  29)  ;  and  the 
mythological  subjects,  which  were  generally  taken 
from  Homer,  were  reserved  for  the  works  of  the 
greatest  masters  of  the  art :  they  were  generally 
executed  in  very  high  relief  (anaglyplm).  In  the 
finest  works,  the  ornamental  pattern  was  frequently 
distinct  from  the  vessel,  to  which  it  was  either 
fastened  permanently,  or  so  that  it  could  be  re- 
moved at  pleasure,  the  vessel  being  of  silver,  and 
the  ornaments  of  gold,  crustae  aut  embkmata.  (Cic. 
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in  Verr.  iv.  23  ;  Juv.  i.  76  ;  Martial,  viii.  51  ; 
Ovid.  Met.  v.  81  ;  Ath.  v.  p.  199  ;  Paull.  Sent.  iii. 
6,  8  ;  Senec.  Ep.  5  ;  comp.  Chrysendeta). 

The  art  of  ornamental  metal-work  was  in  an 
advanced  stage  of  progress  among  the  Greeks  of  the 
heroic  period,  as  we  see  from  numerous  passages  of 
Homer.  In  Italy,  also,  the  Etruscans,  as  above 
stated,  had  early  attained  to  great  proficiency  in  it. 
In  the  time  of  the  last  dynasty  of  Lydian  kings,  a 
great  impulse  was  given  to  the  art,  especially  by 
their  magnificent  presents  to  the  Delphian  temple  ; 
and  belonging  to  this  period,  we  have  the  names  of 
Glaucus,  as  already  mentioned,  and  of  Theodoras  of 
Samos,  who  made  a  great  silver  vessel  for  Croesus, 
the  ring  of  Polycrates,  and  a  golden  vessel  which 
afterwards  adorned  the  palace  of  the  Persian  kings. 
But  its  perfection  would  of  course  depend  on  that  of 
the  arts  of  design  in  general,  especially  of  sculpture  ; 
and  thus  we  can  readily  accept  the  statement  of 
Pliny  that  its  origin,  in  the  high  artistic  sense,  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  Pheidias,  and  its  complete  develop- 
ment to  Pol ycleitus.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiv.  8.  s.  1 9.  §  1 , 
primusque  [Phidias]  artem  toreuticen  aperuisse  atque 
demonstrasse  meritojudicatur :  ibid.  §  2,  Hie  (Poly- 
cletus) . .  .judicatur  toreuticen  sic  erudisse,  ut  Phidias 
aperuisse).  There  can,  indeed,  be  no  doubt  that 
the  toreutic  art  was  an  important  accessory  to  the 
arts  of  statuary  and  sculpture,  especially  in  works 
executed  in  bronze  and  in  ivory  and  gold.  In  fact, 
in  the  latter  class  of  works,  the  parts  executed  in 
gold  belonged  properly  to  the  department  of  the 
caelator :  and  hence  has  arisen  the  error  of  several 
modern  writers  who  have  made  the  chryselephan- 
tine statues  a  branch  of  the  toreutic  art.  The  in- 
timate connection  of  this  art  with  statuary  and 
sculpture  is  further  shown  by  the  fact  that  several 
of  the  great  artists  in  these  departments  were  also 
renowned  as  silver-chasers,  such  as  Myron  and 
Pasiteles.  In  the  age  of  Pheidias,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished name  is  that  of  Mys,  who  engraved  the 
battle  of  the  Lapithae  with  the  Centaurs  on  the 
shield  bf  Pheidias's  colossal  bronze  statue  of  Athena 
Promachus  in  the  Acropolis,  and  who  is  said  to  have 
worked  from  designs  drawn  by  the  hand  of  Par- 
rhasius  ;  but  the  latter  point  involves  a  chronological 
difficulty.  (See  Diet,  of  Biog.  s.  w.  Mys,  Prax- 
iteles.) In  the  period  from  the  time  of  Pheidias 
to  that  of  the  Roman  conquest  of  Greece,  the  fol- 
lowing names  are  preserved:  Acragas,  Boethns, 
and  Mentor,  the  most  distinguished  of  all  the  artists 
in  this  department ;  the  sculptor  Myron  and  his  son 
Lycius  ;  after  them,  Calamis,  Antipater  ;  and  the 
maker  of  a  work  mentioned  with  especial  admira- 
tion by  Pliny,  Stratonicus ;  a  little  later,  Tauriscus 
of  Cyzicus,  Ariston  and  Eunicus  of  Mytilene,  and 
Hecataeus.  The  Greek  kings  of  Syria,  especially 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  were  great  patrons  of  the  art. 
(Ath.  v.  p.  293,  d.)  In  the  last  age  of  the  Ro- 
man Republic,  the  prevailing  wealth  and  luxury, 
and  the  presence  of  Greek  artists  at  Rome,  com- 
bined to  bring  the  art  more  than  ever  into  requi- 
sition. Silver-chasers  seem  to  have  been  regularly 
employed  in  the  establishments  of  the  great  men 
of  Rome  ;  and  Pliny  mentions,  03  belonging  to  the 
age  of  Pompey  the  Great,  Pasiteles,  Posidonius  of 
Ephesus,  Leostratides,  Zopyrus,  Pytheas,  and 
lastly  Teucer.  After  this  period,  the  art  suddenly 
fell  into  disuse,  so  that,  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  chased 
vessels  were  valued  only  for  their  age,  though  the 
chasing  was  so  worn  down  by  use  that  even  the 
figures  could  not  be  distinguished.     (H.  N.  xxxiii. 
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12.  s.  55,  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19  ;  see  the  articles  on  the 
artists  above  mentioned  in  the  Dictionary  of 
Biography.) 

The  principal  ancient  writers  on  this  art,  whose 
works  Pliny  used,  were  Antigonus,  Menaechmns, 
Xenocrates,  Duris,  Menander,  and  especially 
Pasiteles,  who  wrote  mirabilia  opera.  (Plin.  H.  N. 
Elench.  lib.  xxxiii.)  The  most  important  modern 
works  on  the  subject  ar»  the  following :  Winckel- 
mann,  Werke,  passim  ;  MiUingen,  Unedited  Monu- 
ments, ii.  12  ;  Veltheim,  Etwas  uber  Memnon's 
Bilds'dule,  Nero^s  Smaragd,  Toreutih,  &c. ;  Quatre- 
mere  de  Quincy,  Le  Jupiter  Olympien ;  Welcker, 
Zeitsch.  f.  Geseh.  u.  Ausleg.  d.  alt.  Kunst,  vol.  i. 
part  2.  p.  280  ;  Hirt,  Ueber  das  Material,  die 
Technik,  &c,  in  the  Amalthea,  vol.  i.  p.  239. 
foil.  ;  Miiller,  Handb.  d.  Arch'dologie  der  Kunst, 
§311)  [P.S.] 

CAELIBA'TUS.  [Aes  Uxorium  ;  Lex 
Julia  et  Pafia  Poppaea.] 

CAERITUM  TA'BULAE.     [Aebaril] 

CAESAR,  a  title  of  the  Roman  emperors,  was 
originally  a  family  name  of  the  Julia  gens  ;  it  was 
assumed  by  Octavianus  as  the  adopted  son  of  the 
great  dictator,  C.Julius  Caesar,  and  was  by  him 
handed  down  to  his  adopted  son  Tiberius.  It  con- 
tinued to  be  used  by  Caligula,  Claudius,  and  Nero, 
as  members  either  by  adoption  or  female  descent  of 
Caesar's  family  ;  but  though  the  family  became 
extinct  with  Nero,  succeeding  emperors  still  retained 
the  name  as  part  of  their  titles,  and  it  was  the 
practice  to  prefix  it  to  their  own  names,  as  for  in- 
stance, Imperator  Caesar  Domitianus  Augustus. 
When  Hadrian  adopted  Aelius  Varus,  he  allowed 
the  latter  to  take  the  title  of  Caesar  ;  and  from  this 
time,  though  the  title  of  Augustus  continued  to  be 
confined  to  the  reigning  emperor,  that  of  Caesar 
was  also  granted  the  second  person  in  the  state 
and  the  heir  presumptive  to  the  throne.  (Eckhel, 
vol.  viii.  p.  367,  &c.)     [Augustus.] 

CAL  AMISTRUM,  an  instrument  made  of  iron, 
and  hollow  like  a  reed  (calamus),  used  for  curling 
the  hair.  For  this  purpose  it  was  heated,  the  per- 
son who  performed  the  office  of  heating  it  in  wood- 
ashes  (cinis)  being  called  cinifio,  or  cinerarius.  (Hor. 
Sat.  i.  2.  98;  Heindorf,  ad  he.)  This  use  of  heated 
irons  was  adopted  very  early  among  the  Romans 
(Plaut  Asin.  iii.  3.  37),  and  became  as  common 
among  them  as  it  has  been  in  modern  times.  ( Virg. 
Aen.  xii.  100.)  In  the  age  of  Cicero,  who  frequently 
alludes  to  it,  the  Roman  youths,  as  well  as  the 
matrons,  often  appeared  with  their  hair  curled  in 
this  manner  (calamistrati).  We  see  the  result  in 
many  antique  statues  andbusts.  [J.  Y.] 

CA'LAMUS  (Ka\ap.os,  Pollux,  x.  15),  a  sort 
of  reed  which  the  ancients  used  as  a  pen  for  writing. 
(Cic.  ad  Alt.  vi  8  ;  Hor.  Be  Art.  Poet.  447.)  The 
best  sorts  were  got  from  Aegypt  and  Cnidus.  (Plin. 
If.  N.  xvi.  36,  64.)  So  Martial  (xiv.  38),  "  Dat 
chartis  habiles  calamos  Memphitica  tellus."  When 
the  reed  became  blunt,  it  was  sharpened  with  a 
knife,  scalprwn  librarium  (Tac.  Ann.  v.  8  ;  Suet. 
Vitell.  2)  ;  and  to  a  reed  so  sharpened  the  epithet 
temperatus,  used  by  Cicero,  probably  refers  (Cic. 
Ad  Qu.  F.  ii.  15,  "  calamo  et  atramento  temperato 
res  agetur  ").  One  of  the  inkstands  given  under  the 
article  Atramentum  has  a  calamus  upon  it.  The 
calamus  was  split  like  our  pens,  and  hence  Ausonius 
(vii.  49)  calls  it  Jissipes  or  clovenfooted.     [A.  A.] 

CALA'NTICA.     [Coma.] 

CA'LATHUS,  dim.  CALATHISCUS  (tc<i\a- 
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Bos,  KaAaBio-icos),  also  called  rdKapos  usually  sig 
niiied  the  basket  in  which  women  placed  their 
work,  and  especially  the  materials  for  spinning. 
Thus,  Pollux  (x.  125)  Bpeaks  of  both  rd\apos  and 
KdhaBos  as  tt)s  yvyaiKotvlriSos  ffKevr] :  and  in  an- 
other passage  (vii.  29),  he  names  them  in  connec- 
tion with  spinning,  and  says  that  the  rdKapos  and 
Ka\a6io"Kos  were  the  same.  These  baskets  were 
made  of  osiers  or  reeds  ;  whence  we  read  in  Pollux 
(vii.  173)  ivheiceiv  rahdpovs  Kal  KaXaBlfficovs,  and 
in  Catullus  (lxiv.  319)  — 

"  Ante  pedes  autem  candentis  mollia  lanae 
Vellera  virgati  custodiebant  calathisci." 

They  appear,  however,  to  have  been  made  in  earlier 
times  of  more  valuable  materials,  since  we  read  in 
Homer  (Od.  iv.  125)  of  a  silver  rdXapos.  They 
frequently  occur  in  paintings  on  vases,  and  often 
indicate,  as  BSttiger  ( Vasengem.  iii.  44)  has  re- 
marked, that  the  scene  represented  takes  place  in 
the  gynaeconitis,  or  women's  apartments.  In  the 
following  woodcut,  taken  from  a  painting  on  a  vase 
(Millin,  Peintures  de  Vases  Antiques,  vol.  i.  pi.  4), 
a  slave,  belonging  to  the  class  called  quasilhriae,  is 
presenting  her  mistress  with  the  calathus,  in  which 
the  wool  was  kept  for  embroidery,  &c. 


Baskets  of  this  kind  were  also  used  for  other  pur- 
poses (Bottiger,  Salrina,  vol.  ii.  pp.  262,  258),  such 
as  for  carrying  fruits,  flowers,  &c.  (Ovid.  AH.  Am. 
ii.  264.)  The  name  of  calathi  was  also  given  to 
cups  for  holding  wine  (Virg.  Eel.  v.  71). 

Calathus  was  properly  a  Greek  word,  though 
used  by  the  Latin  writers.  The  Latin  word  cor- 
responding to  it  was  qualus  (Hor.  Carm.  iii.  12. 
4),  orquasitlus  (Festus  s.  Calathus ;  Cic.  Philipp.  in. 
4  ;  Prop.  iv.  7.  37).  From  quasillus  came  quasiUaria, 
the  name  of  the  slave  who  spun,  and  who  was  con- 
sidered the  meanest  of  the  female  slaves.  (Petron. 
132  ;  Tibull.  iv.  10.  3.)     [Fusus  ;  Tela.] 

CALCAR  (/J-voxp,  iyKWTp'is,  Pollux,  x.  12),  a 
spur.  The  Greek  name  for  spurs  was  taken  from 
the  flies,  which  infest  horses  with  their  stings :  hence 
the  verb  fivamifciv,  to  spur.  (Xen.  de  Re  Eq.  viii.  5, 
x.  1,  2  ;  Heliodor.  ix.  p.  432,  ed.  Commclin.)  The 
Athenian  gentry  sometimes  showed  their  conceit 
by  walking  about  the  Agora  in  spurs  after  riding 
(Theophrast.  Char,  xxi.)  Spurs  were  early  used 
by  the  Romans,  as  appears  from  the  mention  oi 
them  in  Plautus  (Asin.  iii.  3. 118)  and  Lucretius  (v. 
1 074).  They  are  likewise  often  alluded  to  by  Cicero 
(De  Oral.  iii.  9,  ad  Att.  vi.  1),  Ovid  (De  Ponto,  ii. 
9.  38  ;  iv.  2.  35),  Virgil  (/errata  calee,  Aen.  ri. 
71 4),  and  subsequent  Roman  authors.      [J.  Y.] 

CA'LCEUS,  CALCEAMEN,  CALCEA- 
MENTUM   (imoSii/MX.,  ireoUor),  a  shoe  or  boot, 
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any  thing  adapted  to  cover  and  preserve  the  feet  in 
walking.  The  use  of  shoes  was  by  no  means  uni- 
versal among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The 
Homeric  heroes  are  represented  without  shoes 
when  armed  for  battle.  According  to  the  institu- 
tions of  Lycurgus,  the  young  Spartans  were  brought 
up  without  wearing  shoes  (avviroBijaia,  Xen.  Rep. 
Lac.  2),  in  order  that  they  might  have  the  full  use 
of  their  feet  in  running,  leaping,  and  climbing. 
Socrates,  Phocion,  and  Cato  frequently  went  bare- 
foot (avwirod'fjTQs,  Aristoph.  Niib.  103,  362  ;  Xen. 
Mem.i.  6.  §  2,  pede  nudo,  Hor.  JSp.i.  19.  12). 
The  Roman  slaves  had  no  shoes  (nudo  talo,  Juv. 
vii.  16),  their  naked  feet  being  marked  with  chalk 
or  gypsum.  The  covering  of  the  feet  was  removed 
before  reclining  at  meals.  [Coena.]  To  go  bare- 
foot also  indicated  haste,  grief,  distraction  of  mind, 
or  any  violent  emotion,  as  when  Venus  goes  in 
quest  of  Adonis  (acrdj/dahos,  Bion.  i.  21),  and  when 
the  Vestals  flee  from  Rome  with  the  apparatus  of 
sacred  utensils.  (Flor.  i.  1 3.)  For  similar  reasons 
sorceresses  go  with  naked  feet,  when  intent  upon 
the  exercise  of  magical  arts  (Sen.  Medea,  iv.  2.  14  ; 
nuda  pedem,  Ovid.  Met.  vii.  183  ;  pedibus  nudis^ 
Hor.  Sat.  i.  8.  24),  although  sometimes  one  foot 
only  was  unshod  (unum  emtta  pedem  vinclis,  Virg. 
Aen.  iv.  518),  and  is  so  painted  on  fictile  vases. 
That  it  was  a  very  rare  thing  at  Rome  to  see  a 
respectable  female  out  of  doors  without  shoes,  is 
clear  from  the  astonishment  experienced  by  Ovid 
{Fast.  vi.  397),  until  he  was  informed  of  the  reason 
of  it,  in  a  particular  instance. 

"  Hue  pede  matronam  vidi  descendere  nudo : 
Obstupui  tacitus,  sustinuique  gradum." 

The  feet  were  sometimes  bare  in  attendance  on 
funerals.  Thus  the  remains  of  Augustus  were  col- 
lected from  the  pyra  by  noblemen  of  the  first  rank 
with  naked  feet  (Suet.  Aug.  100.)  A  picture 
found  at  Herculaneum  exhibits  persons  with  naked 
feet  engaged  in  the  worship  of  Isis  (Ant  d'Ercol. 
ii.  320)  ;  and  this  practice  was  observed  at  Rome 
in  honour  of  Cybele  (Prudent.  Peris.  154).  In 
case  of  drought,  a  procession  and  ceremonies,  called 
Nvdipedalia,  were  performed  with  a  view  to  pro- 
pitiate the  gods  by  the  same  token  of  grief  and 
humiliation.    (Tertull.  Apol.  40.) 

The  idea  of  the  defilement  arising  from  contact 
with  any  thing  that  had  died,  led  to  the  entire  dis- 
use of  skin  or  leather  by  the  priests  of  Egypt. 
Their  shoes  were  made  of  vegetable  materials 
(calceos  wpapyro,  Mart.  Cap.  2.)     [Baxa.] 

Those  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  who  wore 
shoes,  including  generally  all  persons  except  youths, 
slaves,  and  ascetics,  consulted  their  convenience, 
and  indulged  their  fancy,  by  inventing  the  greatest 
possible  variety  in  the  forms,  colours,  and  materials 
of  their  shoes.  Hence  we  find  a  multitude  of 
names,  the  exact  meaning  of  which  it  is  impossible 
to  ascertain ;  but  which  were  often  derived  either 
from  the  persons  who  were  supposed  to  have 
brought  certain  kinds  of  shoes  into  fashion,  or  from 
the  places  where  they  were  procured.  We  read, 
for  example,  of  "  shoes  of  Alcibiades ; "  of  "  Sicyo- 
nian,"  and  "■Persian,"  which  were  ladies'  shoes 
(Cic.  Be  Orat.  i.  54  ;  Hesych.)  ;  of  "  Laconian," 
which  were  mens'  shoes  (Aristoph.  Thes.  149)  ;  and 
of  "  Cretan,"  "  Milesian,"  and  "  Athenian  "  shoes. 

The  distinctions  depending  upon  form  may  be 
generally  divided  into  those  in  which  the  mere  sole 
of  a  shoe  was  attached  to  the  sole  of  the  foot  by 
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ties  or  bands,  or  by  a  covering  for  the  toes  or  the 

instep    [SoLEA  ;    CREP1DA  ;    SANDALIUM  ;    SOC- 

cus]  ;  and  those  which  ascended  higher  and  higher, 
according  as  they  covered  the  ankles,  the  calf,  or 
the  whole  of  the  leg.  To  calceamentaof  the  latter 
kind,  i.  e.  to  shoes  and  boots  as  distinguished  from 
sandals  and  slippers,  the  term  "  calceus  "  was  ap- 
plied in  its  proper  and  restricted  sense. 

Besides  the  difference  in  the  intervals  to  which 
the  calceus  extended  from  the  sole  upwards  to  the 
knee,  other  varieties  arose  from  its  adaptation  to 
particular  professions  or  modes  of  life.  Thus  the 
caliga  was  principally  worn  by  soldiers  ;  the  pero, 
by  labourers  and  rustics  ;  and  the  cothurnus,  by 
tragedians,  hunters,  and  horsemen. 

Understanding  "  calceus  "  in  its  more  confined 
application,  it  included  all  those  more  complete 
coverings  for  the  feet  which  were  used  in  walking 
out  of  doors  or  in  travelling.  As  most  commonly 
worn,  these  probably  did  not  much  differ  from  our 
shoes,  and  are  exemplified  in  a  painting  at  Hercu- 
laneum (Ant.  d^Ereolano,  i.  Two.  21),  which  repre- 
sents a  female  wearing  bracelets,  a  wreath  of  ivy, 
and  a  panther's  skin,  while  she  is  in  the  attitude  of 
dancing  and  playing  on  the  cymbals. 


On  the  other  hand,  a  marble  foot  in  the  British 
Museum  exhibits  the  form  of  a  man's  shoe.  Both 
the  sole  and  the  upper  leather  are  thick  and  strong. 
The  toes  are  uncovered,  and  a  thong  passes  between 
the  great  and  the  second  toe  as  in  a  sandal. 
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The  form  and  colour  of  the  cnlceus  were  also 
among  the  insignia  of  rank  and  office.  Those  who 
were  elevated  to  the  senate  wore  high  shoes  like 
buskins,  fastened  in  front  with  four  black  thongs 
(nigris  pellihus,  Hor.  Sat.  i.  6,  27)  and  adorned 
with  a  small  crescent.  (Mart.  ii.  29 ;  Jut.  vii. 
192.)  Hence  Cicero  (Phil.  xiii.  13),  speaking  of 
the  assumption  of  the  senatorial  dignity  by  Asinius, 
says  mutavit  calceos.  Among  the  calcei  worn  by 
senators,  those  called  mallei,  from  their  resemblance 
to  the  scales  of  the  red  mullet  (Isid.  Or.  xix.  14), 
were  particularly  admired ;  as  well  as  others  called 
alulae,  because  the  leather  was  softened  by  the 
use  of  alum.  ( Mart.  Juv.  U.  cc.  ;  Lydus,  de  Mag. 
L  32  ;  Ovid,  De  Art.  Am.  iii.  271.)         [J.  Y.] 

CALCULA'TOR  (Kojktt^s)  signifies  a  keeper 
of  accounts  in  general,  but  was  also  used  in  the 
signification  of  a  teacher  of  arithmetic ;  whence 
Martial  (x.  62)  classes  him  with  the  notarius  or 
writing-master.  The  name  was  derived  from  cal- 
culi, which  were  commonly  used  in  teaching  arith- 
metic, and  also  in  reckoning  in  general.  [Abacus.] 
Among  the  Greeks  the  Koycnr^s  and  ypa/jLfj.aTKrri]s 
appear  to  have  been  usually  the  same  person. 

In  Roman  families  of  importance  there  was  a 
calculator  or  account-keeper  (Dig.  38.  tit.  1.  s.  7), 
who  is,  however,  more  frequently  called  by  the 
name  of  dispensator  or  procurator,  who  was  a  kind 
of  steward  (Cic.  ad  Att.  xi.  1 ;  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  19  ; 
Suet.  Galb.  12,  Vesp.  22 ;  Becker,  Gallus,  vol.  i. 
p.  109.) 

CA'LCULI  were  little  stones  or  pebbles,  used 
for  various  purposes;  such,  for  example,  as  the 
Athenians  used  in  voting,  or  such  as  Demosthenes 
put  in  his  mouth  when  declaiming,  in  order  to 
mend  his  pronunciation.  (Cic.  De  Orat.  L  61.) 
Calculi  were  used  in  playing  a  sort  of  draughts. 
[Latrunculi.]  Subsequently,  instead  of  pebbles, 
ivory,  or  silver,  or  gold,  or  other  men  (as  we  call 
them)  were  used ;  but  still  called  calculi.  The 
calculi  were  bicotores.  (Sidon.  Epist.  viii.  12; 
Ovid.  Trist.  ii.  477  ;  Mart.  Epig.  xiv.  17.  2,  xiv. 
20.)  Calculi  were  also  used  in  reckoning,  and 
hence  the  phrases  calculum  ponere  (Colum.  iii.  3), 
calculum  svbducere.  (Cic.  De  Fin.  ii.  19,  &c.) 
[Abacus.]  [A.  A] 

CALDA.    [Cauda.] 

CALDA'RIUM.     [Balneae.] 

CALENDA'RIUM,  or  rather  KALENDA'- 
RITJM,  is  the  account-book,  in  which  creditors 
entered  the  names  of  their  debtors  and  the  sums 
which  they  owed.  As  the  interest  on  borrowed 
money  was  due  on  the  Catendae  of  each  month, 
the  name  of  Cahndarium  was  given  to  such  a  book. 
(Senec.  De  Bene/,  i.  2,  vii.  10.)  The  word  was 
subsequently  used  to  indicate  a  register  of  the 
days,  weeks,  and  months,  thus  corresponding  to  a 
modern  almanac  or  calendar. 

1.  Greek  Calendar.  —  In  the  earliest  times 
the  division  of  the  year  into  its  various  seasons 
appears  to  have  been  very  simple  and  rude,  and 
it  would  seem  that  there  was  no  other  divi- 
sion except  that  of  summer  (&epos)  and  winter 
(%€i/ic^i').  To  these  strongly  marked  periods  there 
were  afterwards  added  the  periods  of  transi- 
tion, viz.  spring  (Zap)  and  autumn  (dwi&pa),  with 
certain  subdivisions  according  to  the  different  agri- 
cultural pursuits  peculiar  to  each  of  them.  As, 
however,  the  seasons  of  the  year  were  of  great 
importance  in  regard  to  agriculture,  it  became 
necessary  to  fix  their  beginning  and  end  by  con- 
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necting  them  with  the  rising  or  setting  of  certain 
stars.  Thus  Hesiod  (Op.  et  Dies,  381)  describes 
the  time  of  the  rising  of  the  Pleiades  as  the  time 
for  harvesting  (&fnjTos),  and  that  of  their  setting 
as  the  time  for  ploughing  (Aporos)  ;  the  time  at 
which  Arcturus  rose  in  the  morning  twilight  as  the 
proper  season  for  the  vintage  (I.  c.  607),  and  other 
phenomena  in  nature,  such  as  the  arrival  of  birds 
of  passage,  the  blossoming  of  certain  plants,  and  the 
like,  indicated  the  proper  seasons  for  other  agri- 
cultural occupations  ;  but  although  they  may  have 
continued  to  be  observed  for  centuries  by  simple 
rustics,  they  never  acquired  any  importance  in  the 
scientific  division  of  the  year.     [Astronomia.] 

The  moon  being  that  heavenly  body  whose 
phases  are  most  easily  observed,  formed  the  basis 
of  the  Greek  calendar,  and  all  the  religious  festi- 
vals were  dependent  on  it.  The  Greek  year  was 
a  lunar  year  of  twelve  months,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  course  of  the  sun  also  was  taken  into 
consideration,  and  the  combination  of  the  two 
(Gemin.  Isag.  6  ;  comp.  Censorin.  De  Die  Nat.  18; 
Cic.  in  Verr.  ii.  52)  involved  the  Greeks  in  great 
difficulties  which  rendered  it  almost  impossible  foi 
them  to  place  their  chronology  on  a  sure  founda- 
tion. It  seems  that  in  the  early  times  it  was  be- 
lieved that  12  revolutions  of  the  moon  took  place 
within  one  of  the  sun  ;  a  calculation  which  wsj 
tolerably  correct,  and  with  which  people  were  satis- 
fied. The  time  during  which  the  moon  revolved 
around  her  axis,  was  calculated  at  an  average  oi 
round  number  of  30  days,  which  period  was  called 
a  month  (Gemin.  I.  c.)  ;  but  even  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Solon,  it  was  well  known  that  a  lunar 
month  did  not  contain  30  days,  but  only  29£.  The 
error  contained  in  this  calculation  could  not  long 
remain  unobserved,  and  attempts  were  made  to 
correct  it.  The  principal  one  was  that  of  creating 
a  cycle  of  two  years,  called  rptcTTipis,  or  annus 
magnus,  and  containing  25  months,  one  of  the  two 
years,  consisting  of  12  and  the  other  of  13  months. 
The  months  themselves,  which  in  the  time  of 
Hesiod  (Op.  et  Dies,  770)  had  been  reckoned  at 
30  days,  afterwards  alternately  contained  30  days 
(full  months,  irX^ptis)  and  29  days  (hollow  months, 
koIKoi.)  According  to  this  arrangement,  one  year 
of  the  cycle  contained  354,  and  the  other  384  days, 
and  the  two  together  were  about  1\  days  more 
than  two  tropical  or  solar  years.  (Gemin.  6; 
Censorin.  1 8).  When  this  mode  of  reckoning  was 
introduced,  is  unknown  ;  but  as  Herodotus  (i.  32) 
mentions  it,  it  is  clear  that  it  must  have  been  before 
his  time.  The  7J  days,  in  the  course  of  4  years, 
made  up  a  month  of  30  days,  and  such  a  month 
was  accordingly  inserted  in  every  fourth  year,  and 
the  cycle  of  four  years  was  called  a  ireyraentpi!. 
(Censorin.  I.  c.)  But  a  far  more  important  cycle 
was  the  4vvea€T7]pls,  or  the  cycle  of  8  years,  for 
it  was  practically  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  the 
affairs  of  ordinary  life.  The  calculation  was  this : 
as  the  solar  year  is  reckoned  at  365^  days,  8 
such  years  contain  2922  days,  and  eight  lunar 
years  2832  days  ;  that  is,  90  days  less  than  8 
solar  years.  Now  these  90  days  were  constituted 
as  three  months,  and  inserted  as  three  intercalary 
months  into  three  different  years  of  the  hveaernpis, 
that  is,  into  the  third,  fifth,  and  eighth.  (Censorin.; 
Gemin.  II.  cc.)  It  should,  however,  be  observed 
that  Macrobius  (Sat.  i.  13)  and  Solinus  (Polylast. 
iii.)  state  that  the  three  intercalary  months  were 
all  added  to  the  last  year  of  the  enneaeteris,  which 
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would  accordingly  hare  contained  444  days.  But 
this  is  not  very  probable.  The  period  of  8  solar 
years,  farther,  contains  99  revolutions  of  the 
moon,  -which,  with  the  addition  of  the  three  inter- 
calary months,  make  2923$  days ;  so  that  in  every 
8  years  there  is  1J  day  too  many,  which  in 
the  course  of  100  years,  again  amounts  to  one 
month.  The  enneaeteris,  accordingly,  again  was 
incorrect.  The  time  at  which  the  cycle  of  the  en- 
neaeteris was  introduced  is  uncertain,  but  its  inac- 
curacy called  forth  a  number  of  other  improvements 
or  attempts  at  establishing  chronology  on  a  sound 
basis,  the  most  celebrated  among  which  is  that  of 
Meton.  The  number  of  these  attempts  is  a  suf- 
ficient proof  that  none  of  them  was  ever  sanctioned 
or  adopted  by  law  in  any  of  the  Greek  republics. 
These  circumstances  render  it  almost  impossible  to 
reduce  any  given  date  in  Greek  history  to  the  exact 
date  of  our  calendar. 

The  Greeks,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Homer,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  perfectly  familiar  with  the  divi- 
sion of  the  year  into  the  twelve  lunar  months 
mentioned  above ;  but  no  intercalary  month  (pOpi 
i/nSdMfWs)  or  day  is  mentioned.  Independent  of 
the  division  of  a  month  into  days,  it  was  divided 
into  periods  according  to  the  increase,  and  decrease 
of  the  moon.  Thus,  the  first  day  or  new  moon  was 
called  youjurju'a.  (Horn.  Od.  x.  14,  xii.  325,  xx. 
156,  xxi.  258;  Hes.  Op.  et  Dies,  770.)  The 
period  from  the  vovfi7]via  until  the  moon  was  full, 
was  expressed  by  fiijvbs  Iffrafievov,  and  the  latter 
part  during  which  the  moon  decreased  by  ia)vbs 
tpelvovTos.  (Horn.  Od.  xiv.  162.)  The  30th  day 
of  a  month,  i.  e.  the  day  of  the  conjunction,  was 
called  TptaK&s,  or,  according  to  a  regulation  of 
Solon  (Plut.  Sol.  25),  evil  Kai  vea,  because  one 
part  of  that  day  belonged  to  the  expiring,  and  the 
other  to  the  beginning  month.  The  day  of  the 
full  moon,  or  the  middle  of  the  month,  is  some- 
times designated  by  SixoVlP's.  (Pind.  01.  iv. 
34.) 
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The  month  in  which  the  year  began,  as  well 
as  the  rames  of  the  months,  differed  in  the  dif- 
ferent countries  of  Greece,  and  in  some  parts  even 
no  names  existed  for  the  months,  they  being  dis- 
tinguished only  numerically,  as  the  first,  second, 
third,  fourth  month,  &c.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
acquire  any  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
calendar,  the  different  states  must  be  considered 


The  Attic  year  began  with  the  summer  solstice, 
and  each  month  was  divided  into  three  decads,  from 
the  1st  to  the  10th,  from  the  10th  to  the  20th,  and 
from  the  20th  to  the  29th  or  30th.  The  first  day 
of  a  month,  or  the  day  after  the  conjunction,  was 
vovfiTji/la ;  and  as  the  first  decad  was  designated  as 
Iffra^evov  /j.t]v6s,  the  days  were  regularly  counted 
as  Seurepa,  rpirtj,  Teraprr],  &c,  fj.-qvbs  to*Ta/*e- 
vov.  The  days  of  the  second  decad  were  dis- 
tinguished as  e7rl  Serccc,  or  fj.e<rovvros*  and  were 
counted  to  20  regularly,  as  tt^tij,  Sevrepa,  rplrq, 
T6TTapT7y,  &c.,  iirl  5e/ca.  The  20th  itself  was 
called  eixds,  and  the  days  from  the  20th  to  the 
30th  were  counted  in  two  different  ways,  viz. 
either  onwards,  as  TrpduTTj,  SeuTepo,  rpirt],  &c, 
eirl  eiicdSi,  or  backwards  from  the  last  day  of  the 
month  with  the  addition  of  <pdlvovTos9  iravofievov, 
A^yovTos,  or  cnriovTos,  as  tvv&rri,  SeKdrrj,  &c, 
(pBivovros,  which,  of  course,  are  different  dates  in 
hollow  and  in  full  months.  But  this  mode  of  count- 
ing backwards  seems  to  have  been  more  commonly 
used  than  the  other.  With  regard  to  the  hollow 
months,  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  Athenians, 
generally  speaking,  counted  29  days,  but  in  the 
month  of  Boedromion  they  counted  30,  leaving 
out  the  second,  because  on  that  day  Athena  and 
Poseidon  were  believed  to  have  disputed  about  the 
possession  of  Attica.  (Plut.  De  Frat.  Am.  p.  489, 
Sympos.  ix.  7.)  The  following  table  shows  the 
succession  of  the  Attic  months,  the  number  of  days 
they  'contained,  and  the  corresponding  monthg  or 
our  year. 


1.  Hecatombaeon  ('EKaTO|itSaic6i')  contained  30  days,  and  corresponds  nearly  to  our  July. 


2.  Metageitnion  (Merayenvi&v) 

3.  Boedromion  (SoriSpo/uttiv) 

4.  Pyanepsion  (Jlvav&tyt&v) 

5.  Maimacterion  (Maifuncrepuiy) 

6.  Poseideon  {Jloffeidedi*) 

7.  Gamelion  (Tainn\iii>) 

8.  Anthesterion  ('AvBscrTepidv) 

9.  Elaphebolion  ('E\aipTiSoMciv) 

10.  Munychion  (Movvvx^v) 

11.  Thargelion  (BapynMciv) 

12.  Scirophorion  (^Kipofopuov) 
At  the  time   when  the   Julian  Calendar  was 

adopted  by  the  Athenians,  probably  about  the 
time  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  the  lunar  year  ap- 
pears to  have  been  changed  into  the  solar  year  ;  and 
it  has  further  been  conjectured,  that  the  beginning 

1.  Herasius    ('Hpdfnos), 

2.  Apellaeus  (A7r£AAaios) 

3.  Diosthyus  (AioVfluos) 

4.  Unknown. 

5.  Eleusinius  ("Etevvlvios) 

6.  Gerastius  (Tepdo-Tios) 

7.  Artemisius  ('Aprc/uVioy) 

8.  Delphinius  (&.e\<plvios) 

9.  Phliasius  (#Ai(£o-(os) 

10.  Hecatombeus  ('EKaTOfigtis) 

11.  Carneius  (Kapv&os) 

12.  Panamus  (Jl&vauos) 


29  —  —  August. 

30  —  —  September 

29  —  —  October 

30  —  . —  November 

29  —  —  December. 

30  —  —  January 

29  —  —  February. 

30  —  —  March. 

29  —  —  April. 

30  —  —  May. 
29  —  —  June. 

of  the  year  was  transferred  from  the  summer  sol- 
stice to  the  autumnal  equinox. 

The  year  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  which  is  be- 
lieved to  have  begun  at  the  time  of  the  autumnal 
equinox,  contained  the  following  months :  — 
nearly  corresponding  to  our  October. 

—  November. 

—  —  December. 

—  —  February. 

—  —  March. 

—  —  April. 

—  —  May. 
June. 
July. 
August 
September. 
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It  should  fee  observed  that  the  order  of  most  of 
these  months  is  merely  conjectural,  and  of  some  it 
is  not  even  certain  as  to  whether  they  really  were 
Lacedaemonian  months.  But  here,  as  in  the  other 
lists,  we  follow  Hermann's  view,  which  he  has 

1.  Bucatius  (Bovicdnos), 

2.  Hermaeus  ('Ep/iuxios) 

3.  Prostaterius  (YlpoaTarhpios) 

4.  Unknown. 

5.  Theiluthius  (0eiAov9ios) 

6.  Unknown. 

7.  Unknown. 
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fully  explained  in  the  work  referred  to  at  the  end 
of  this  article. 

Of  the  year  of  the  Boeotians,  which  began  at 
the  winter  solstice,  the  following  months  are 
known :  — 

nearly  corresponds  to  our  January. 
—  —        February. 


March. 
May. 


8.  Hippodromius  ('linroBpdfuas) 

— 

— 

August 

9.  Panamus  (Xldmfios) 

— 

— 

September. 

10.  Unknown. 

11.  Damatrius  (Aa/idrpios) 

— 

— 

November. 

12.  Alalcomenius  {'A\a\KO/ihios) 

— 

— 

December. 

The  months  of  the  yeai 

at  Delphi  were  — 

1.  Bucatius  (BovK.dri.os), 

nearly  answers 

to  our  September. 

2.  Heraeus  ('HpaTos) 

— ■ 

— 

October. 

3.  Apellaeus  ('AireMaws) 

— 

— 

November. 

4.  Unknown. 

5.  Dadaphorius  (AtfSajpdpws) 

— 

— 

January. 

6.  Poetropius  (IIoiTpoVioj) 

— 

— 

February. 

7.  Bysius  (Biffins) 

— 

— 

March. 

8.  Artemisius  ('ApTe/uVios) 

— 

— 

April. 

9.  Heracleius  ('HpdK\eios) 

— 

— 

May. 

10.  Boathous  (BoaBdos) 

— 

— 

June. 

11.  Ilaeus  ('IKatos) 

— 

— 

July. 

12.  Theoxenius  (0eo|ecios) 

— 

— 

August. 

The  names  of  the  months  at  Cyzicus  are  given 

founded  only 

on  a 

conjecture,  and  the  last  may 

be 

in  the  following  order,  though  the  first  of  them  is 

either  the  10th,  11th,  or  12th:  — 

1.  Boedromion  (BoTiSpofudv), 

nearly  answers  to  our  October. 

2.  Cyanepsion  (Kvavejfi idiv) 

— 

— 

November. 

3.  Apaturion  ('AjrctToupiiii') 

— 

— 

December. 

4.  Poseideon  (Jloa-eiSecitv) 

— 

— 

January. 

5.  Lenaeon  (Aiji/aiciSi') 

— 

— 

February. 

6.  Anthesterion  ('AvBeffTripubv) 

— 

— 

March. 

7.  Artemision  Q  Aprejuauiv) 

— 

— 

April. 

8.  Calamaeon  (Ka\a/j.aicljv) 

— 

— ■ 

May. 

9.  Panemus  (ndv^os) 

— 

— 

June. 

1 0.  Taureon  (Ttrnpedv) 

— 

— 

July. 

1 1  and  12.  are  unknown. 

Among  the  Sicilian  months  the  following 

ire  known :  — 

1.  Thesmophorius  (0eo-/i.o(p6pws), 

probably  answers  t< 

>  our  October. 

2.  Dalius  (Adteos) 

— 

— 

November. 

3.  Unknown. 

4.  Agrianius  (^Aypidvios) 

— 

— 

January. 

5.  Unknown. 

6.  Theudasius  (Qevo'do'Los) 

— 

— 

March. 

7.  Artamitius  QAprafurios) 

— 

— 

April. 

8.  Unknown. 

9.  Badromius  (BaSpSfUos) 

— 

— . 

June. 

10.  Hyacinthins  ('YatclvBios) 

— 

— 

July. 

11.  Carneius  (Kapveios) 

— 

— 

August. 

12.  Panamus  (Tldva.fj.os) 

— 

— 

September. 

We  further  know  the  names  of  several  isolated 
months  of  other  Greek  states  ;  but  as  it  is  as  yet 
impossible  to  determine  what  place  they  occupied 
in  the  calendar,  and  with  which  of  our  months 
they  correspond,  their  enumeration  here  would  be 
of  little  or  no  use.  We  shall  therefore  confine 
ourselves  to  giving  some  account  of  the  Macedonian 
months,  and  of  some  of  the  Asiatic  cities  and 
islands,  which  are  better  known. 

On  the  whole  it  appears  that  the  Macedonian 
.year  agreed  with  that  of  the  Greeks,  and  that  ac- 


cordingly it  was  a  lunar  year  of  twelve  month!, 
since  we  find  that  Macedonian  months  are  described 
as  coincident  with  those  of  the  Athenians,  (See 
a  letter  of  King  Philip  in  Demosth.  De  Coroo. 
p.  280  ;  Plut.  CamU.  19,  Alex.  3,  16.)  All  cbio- 
nologers  agree  as  to  the  order  and  succession  of 
the  Macedonian  months  ;  but  we  are  altogether 
ignorant  as  to  the  name  and  place  of  the  intercalary 
month,  which  must  have  existed  in  the  Macedonian 
year  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  Greek  states.  The 
order  is  as  follows :  —  1.  Dius  (A«»),  2.  Apellaeus 
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('AireXAaios),  3.  Audynaeus  (AvSmtuos),  4.  Peri- 
tius  (IlepfTtos),  5.  Dystrus  (AiWpos),  6.  Xan- 
thicus  (BarBiitis),  7.  Artemisius  ('Apre/ifo-ios), 
8.  Daesius  (AoiVios),  9.  Panemua  (ndicTijiios), 
10.  Lous  (ASos),  11.  Gorpiaeus  (rop7rioK>s),  12. 
Hyperberetaeus  ("rmpgepeTaios).  The  difficulty 
is  to  identify  the  Macedonian  months  with  those 
of  the  Athenians.  From  Plutarch  (Ccmil.  19, 
comp.  with  Alex.  16)  we  learn  that  the  Macedonian 
Daesius  was  identical  with  the  Athenian  Tharge- 
lion  j  but  while,  according  to  Philip,  the  Mace- 
donian Lous  was  the  same  as  the  Athenian 
Boedromion,  Plutarch  {Alex.  3)  identifies  the 
Lous  with  the  Attic  Hecatombaeon.  This  dis- 
crepancy has  given  rise  to  various  conjectures,  some 
supposing  that  between  the  time  of  Philip  and 
Plutarch  a  transposition  of  the  names  of  the  months 
had  taken  place,  and  others  that  Plutarch  made  a 
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mistake  in  identifying  the  Lous  with  the  Heca- 
tombaeon. But  no  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
difficulty  has  yet  been  offered.  We  know  that 
the  Macedonian  year  began  with  the  month  of 
Dius,  commencing  with  the  autumnal  equinox. 
When  Alexander  conquered  Asia,  the  Macedonian 
calendar  was  spread  over  many  parts  of  Asia, 
though  it  underwent  various  modifications  in  the 
different  countries  in  which  it  was  adopted.  When 
subsequently  the  Asiatics  adopted  the  Julian  Ca- 
lendar, those  modifications  also  exercised  their  in- 
fluence and  produced  differences  in  the  names  of 
the  months,  although,  generally  speaking,  the  solar 
year  of  the  Asiatics  began  with  the  autumnal 
equinox.  During  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
the  following  calendars  occur  in  the  province  of 
Asia :  — 


Caesarius  (Ktuffdptos) 
Tiberius  (Tigepios) 
Apaturius  ('Airoroiipioj) 
Posidaon  (Tloffifiatbv) 
Lenaeus  (A^yaios) 
Hierosebastus  ('IepotreSooTos) 
Artemisius  ('Aprc/iiinos) 
Evangelius  (EuayyeAios) 
Stratonicus  (Stpot-oVikoj) 
Hecatombaeus  ('EKHTif/tSaios) 
Anteus  (vAjreos) 
Laodicius  (AooSIkios) 

Among  the  Ephesians  we  find  the  following  months : 

1 — 4.  Unknown. 

5.  Apatureon  ('Airaroupeifo'),  nearly  answers  to  our  November. 


had  30  days 

,  and 

began  on 

the  24th  of  September. 

31 

— 

— 

24th  of  October. 

31 

— 

— 

24th  of  November 

30 

— 

— 

25th  of  December. 

29 

— 

— 

24th  of  January. 

30 

— 

■  — 

22d  of  February. 

31 

— 

— 

24th  of  March. 

30 

— 

— 

24th  of  April. 

31 

— 

— 

24th  of  May. 

31 

— 

— 

24th  of  June. 

31 

— 

— 

25th  of  July. 

30 

— 

— 

25th  of  August 

6.  Poseideon  (ILHreioedSv) 

7.  Lenaeon  (ki\vaid>v) 

8.  Unknown. 

9.  Artemision  QApTep.uridiv) 
10.  Calamaeon  (KakapMubv) 
11—12.  Unknown. 


December. 
January. 

March. 
April. 


At  a  later  time  the  Ephesians  adopted  the  same  l  with  the  month  of  Dius   on  the   24th   of  Sep 
names  es  the  Macedonians,  and  began  their  year  |  tember. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Bithynian  months :  — 


1.  Heraeus  ('HpuTos), 

2.  Hermaeus  ("Epfwios) 

3.  Metrous  (Miprppoj) 

4.  Dionysins  (Aioviarws) 

5.  Heracleius  ('HpdVXejos) 

6.  Dius  (Aioj) 

7.  Bendidaeus  (BepSiBoibs) 

8.  Strateius  (SrpdVeios) 

9.  Periepius  (nepie7rios) 

10.  Areius  ("Apeios) 

11.  Aphrodisius  ('A(ppo6*f<rios) 

12.  Demetrius  (ATyiVpios) 


contained  31  days,  and  began  on  the  23rd  of  September. 

—  30  —  24th  of  October. 

—  31  —  23rd  of  November. 

—  31  —  24th  of  December. 

—  28  —  24th  of  January. 

—  31  —  21st  of  February. 

—  30  —  24th  of  March. 

—  31  —  23rd  of  April. 

—  30  —  24th  of  May. 

—  31  —  23rd  of  June. 

—  30  —  24th  of  July. 

—  31  —  23rd  of  August. 


The  following  system  was  adopted  by  the  Cyprians :  — 
Aphrodisius  ('AcppoSJo-ios),  contained  31  days,  and  began  on  the  23rd  of  Septembei 

Apogonicus  ('Awyovi/ciSj) 


Aenicus  (A1vik6s) 

Julius  ('IotiAioy)  — 

Caesarius  (Kaiadpios)  — 

Sebastus  (2e§<MTT<Ss)  — 

Autocratoricus  (AuTOKpaTopi/ciis)  — 

Demarchexusius  (Arifmpx^oiffias)  — 

Plethypatus  (n\i\6<ma.Tos)  — 

Archierens  ('Apx'epeis)  — 
Esthius  ("Eo-flios) 
Romaeus  ('Pco/uuTos) 


30 
31 
31 
28 
30 
31 
31 
30 
31 


—        31 


24th  of  October. 
23rd  of  November. 
24th  of  December. 
24th  of  January. 
21st  of  February. 
23rd  of  March. 
23rd  of  April. 
24th  of  May. 
23rd  of  June. 
24th  of  July. 
23rd  of  August. 
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The  system  of  the  Cretans  was  the  same  as  that  used  by  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor ' 


1.  Thesmophorion  (®e<rno(popuiv), 

contained  31  days, 

and  began 

on  the  23rd  of  September. 

2.  Hennaeus  ('Ep/uouoj) 

— 

30 

— 

24th  of  October. 

3.  Eiman  (Eiftax) 

— 

31 

— 

23rd  of  November. 

4.  Metarchhis  (Mcropx'oj) 

— 

31 

— 

24th  of  December. 

5.  Agyius  (*A*vwos) 

— 

28 

— 

24th  of  January. 

6.  Dioscnrus  (AioV/coupos) 

— 

31 

— 

21st  of  February. 

7.  Theodosius  (0eo5dVios) 

— 

30 

— 

23rd  of  March. 

8.  Pontus  (IIoVtos) 

— 

31 

— 

23rd  of  April. 

9.  Rhabinthius  ('PogWioj) 

— 

30 

— 

24th  of  May. 

10.  Hyperberetus  ('T7rcpe?epeTos) 

— ■ 

31 

— 

23rd  of  June. 

11.  Necysios  (NeKtVios) 

— • 

30 

— 

24th  of  July. 

12.  Basilius  (Ba<rl\ios) 

— 

31 

— 

23rd  of  August. 

It  should  be  observed  that  several  of  the  Eastern 
nations,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  confusion  in 
their  calculations  with  other  nations,  dropped  the 
names  of  their  months,  and  merely  counted  the 
months,  as  the  first,  second,  third,  &c.  month. 
For  further  information  see  Corsini,  Fast.  Att., 
which  however  is  very  imperfect ;  Ideler,  Hand- 
book der  Matltem.  u.  technisclien  Chronol.  vol.  i.  p. 
227,  &c.  ;  Clinton,  Fast.  Hellen.  vol.  ii.  Append. 
xix ;  and  more  especially  K.  F.  Hermann,  Ueber 
GriecMsclie  Monatskunde,  Gottingen,  1844,  4to., 
and  Th.  Bergk,  Beitr'dge  xur  Grieehischen  Monats- 
kunde,  Giessen,  1845,  8vo.  [L.  S.] 

2.  Roman  Calendar. — The  Tear  of  Romulus. 
— The  name  of  Romulus  is  commonly  attached  to 
the  year  which  is  said  to  have  prevailed  in  the 
earliest  times  of  Rome ;  but  tradition  is  not  con- 
sistent with  regard  to  the  form  of  it.  The  his- 
torians Licinius  Macer  and  Fenestella  maintained 
that  the  oldest  year  consisted  of  twelve  months, 
and  that  it  was  already  in  those  days  an  annus 
vertens,  that  is,  a  year  which  coincided  with  the 
period  of  the  sun's  course.  Censorinus,  however, 
in  whose  work  this  statement  occurs  (Be  Die 
Natali,  c.  20  ;  compare  also  the  beginning  of  c.  19), 
goes  on  to  say  that  more  credit  is  due  to  Grac- 
canus,  Fulvius  (Nobilior),  Varro,  and  others,  ac- 
cording to  whom  the  Romans  in  the  earliest  times, 
like  the  people  of  Alba  from  whom  they  sprang, 
allotted  to  the  year  but  ten  months.  This  opinion 
is  supported  by  Ovid  in  several  passages  of  his 
Fasti  (i.  27,  43,  iii.  99,  119,  151);  by  Gellius 
(Nod.  Alt.  iii.  16),  Macrobius  (Saturn,  i.  12), 
Solinus  (Polyh.  i.),  and  Servius  (ad  Georg.  i.  43). 
Lastly,  an  old  Latin  year  of  ten  months  is  implied 
in  the  fact,  that  at  Laurentum  (Macrob.  i.  IS)  a 
sacrifice  was  offered  to  Juno  Kalendaris  on  the 
first  of  every  month  except  February  and  January. 
These  ten  months  were  called  Martius,  Aprilis, 
Maius,  Junius,  Quinctilis,  Sextilis,  September, 
October,  November,  December.  That  March  was 
the  first  month  in  the  year  is  implied  in  the  last 
six  names  ;  and  even  Plutarch,  who  ascribes  twelve 
months  to  the  Romulian  year  (Numa,  c.  18), 
places  Januarius  and  Februarius  at  the  end.  The 
fact  is  also  confirmed  by  the  ceremony  of  rekindling 
the  sacred  fire  in  the  temple  of  Vesta  on  the  first 
day  of  March,  by  the  practice  of  placing  fresh 
laurels  in  the  public  buildings  on  that  day,  and  by 
many  other  customs  recorded  by  Macrobius  (i. 
12).  With  regard  to  the  length  of  the  months, 
Censorinus,  Macrobius,  and  Solinus  agree  in  ascrib- 
ing thirty-one  days  to  four  of  them,'  called  pleni 
menses  ;  thirty  to  the  rest  called  cavi  menses.  The 
four  longer  months  were  Martius,  Maius,  Quinc- 
tilis, and  October ;  and  these,  as  Macrobius  ob- 


serves, were  distinguished  in  the  latest  form  of 
the  Roman  calendar  by  having  their  nones  two 
days  later  than  any  of  the  other  months.  The 
symmetry  of  this  arrangement  will  appear  by 
placing  the  numbers  in  succession :  —  31,  30 ;  31 
30;  31,  30,  30  ;  31;  30,  30.  Ovid,  indeed,  ap- 
pears  to  speak  of  the  months  as  coinciding  with  the 
lunar  period :  — 

"  Annus  erat  decimum  cum  lima  repleverat  annum:" 
hut  the  language  of  a  poet  must  not  he  pressed  too 
closely.  On  the  other  hand,  Plutarch,  in  the  pas. 
sage  already  referred  to,  while  he  assigns  to  the  old 
year  twelve  months  and  365  days,  speaks  of  the 
months  as  varying  without  system  between  the 
limits  of  twenty  and  thirty-five  days.  Such  an 
irregularity  is  not  incredible,  as  we  find  that  even 
when  Censorinus  wrote  (a.  d.  238),  the  Alban 
calendar  gave  36  days  to  March,  22  to  May,  18  to 
Sextilis,  and  16  to  September;  while  at  Tusculum 
Quinctilis  had  36  days,  October  32 ;  and  again  at 
Aricia  the  same  month,  October,  had  no  less  than 
39.  (Censorinus,  c.  22.)  The  Romulian  year,  if 
we  follow  the  majority  of  authors,  contained  but 
304  days ;  a  period  differing  so  widely  from  the  real 
length  of  the  sun's  course,  that  the  months  would 
rapidly  revolve  through  all  the  seasons  of  the  year. 
This  inconvenience  was  remedied,  says  Macrobius 
(i.  13),  by  the  addition  of  the  proper  number  of 
days  required  to  complete  the  year ;  but  these  days, 
he  goes  on  to  say,  did  not  receive  any  name  as  a 
month.  Servius  speakB  of  the  intercalated  period 
as  consisting  of  two  months,  which  at  first  had  no 
name,  but  were  eventually  called  after  Janus  and 
Februus.  That  some  system  of  intercalation  was 
employed  in  the  Romulian  year,  was  also  the 
opinion  of  Licinius  Macer.  (Macrob.  i.  13.)  This 
appears  to  be  all  that  is  handed  down  with  regard 
to  the  earliest  year  of  the  Romans. 

As  a  year  of  ten  months  and  304  days,  at  once 
falls  greatly  short  of  the  solar  year,  and  contains 
no  exact  number  of  lunations,  some  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  dispute  the  truth  of  the  tradition  in  whole 
or  part,  while  others  have  taxed  their  ingenuity  to 
account  for  the  adoption  of  so  anomalous  a  year. 
Puteanus  (De  Nundinis,  in  Graevius'  Thesaurus, 
vol.  viii.),  calling  to  mind  that  the  old  Roman  or 
Etruscan  week  contained  eight  days  *,  every  eighth 


*  Hence  there  are  found  attached  to  the  suc- 
cessive days  in  the  old  calendars  the  recurring 
series  of  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  no  doubt 
for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  nundines  in  the  week 
of  eight  days ;  precisely  in  the  same  way  in  which 
the  first  seven  letters  are  still  employed  in  eccle- 
siastical calendars,  to  mark  the  days  of  the  Chris- 
tian week. 
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day  being  specially  devoted  to  religious  and  other 
public  purposes,  under  the  name  of  nonae  or  nun- 
dinal, was  the  first  to  point  out  that  the  number 
304  is  a  precise  multiple  of  eight.  To  this  observ- 
ation, in  itself  of  little  moment,  Niebuhr  has  given 
some  weight,  by  further  noticing  that  the  38  nun- 
dines  in  a  year  of  304  days  tally  exactly  with  the 
number  of  dies  fasti  afterwards  retained  in  the 
Julian  calendar.  Another  writer,  Pontedera,  ob- 
served that  304  bore  to  365  days  nearly  the  ratio 
of  5  to  6,  six  of  the  Romulian  years  containing 
1824,  five  of  the  longer  periods  1825  days;  and 
Niebuhr  (Sam.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  271),  who  is  a  warm 
advocate  of  the  ten-month  year,  has  made  much  use 
of  this  consideration.  He  thus  explains  the  origin 
of  the  well-known  quinquennial  period  called  the 
lustrum,  which  Censorinus  (c.  18)  expressly  calls 
an  annus  magnus,  that  is,  in  the  modern  language 
of  chronology,  a  cycle.  Moreover,  the  year  of  ten 
months,  says  the  same  writer  (p.  279),  was  the 
term  for  mourning,  for  paying  portions  left  by  will, 
for  credit  on  the  sale  of  yearly  profits ;  most  pro- 
.  bably  for  all  loans ;  and  it  was  the  measure  for 
the  most  ancient  rate  of  interest.  [Fenus.] 
Lastly,  he  finds  in  the  existence  of  this  short  year 
the  solution  of  certain  historical  difficulties.  A 
peace,  or  rather  truce,  with  Veii  was  concluded 
in  the  year  280  of  Rome,  for  40  years.  In  316 
Fidenae  revolted  and  joined  Veii,  which  implies 
that  Veii  was  already  at  war  with  Rome  ;  yet 
the  Veientines  are  not  accused  of  having  broken 
their  oaths.  (Liv.  iv.  17.)  Again,  a  twenty-years* 
truce,  made  in  329,  is  said,  by  Livy,  to  have  ex- 
pired in  347  (iv.  58.)  These  facts  are  explained 
by  supposing  the  years  in  question  to  have  been 
those  of  ten  months,  for  40  of  these  are  equal 
to  33J  ordinary  years,  20  to  16f  ;  so  that  the 
former  truce  terminated  in  314,  the  latter  in  346. 
Similarly,  the  truce  of  eight  years  concluded  with 
the  Volscians  in  323,  extended  in  fact  to  no  more 
than  6§-  full  years  ;  and  hence  the  Volscians  re- 
sumed the  war  in  331,  without  exposing  them- 
selves to  the  charge  of  perjury. 

These  ingenious  and  perhaps  satisfactory  specu- 
lations of  the  German  critic,  of  course  imply  that 
the  decimestrial  year  still  survived  long  after  the 
regal  government  had  ceased  ;  and  in  fact  he  be- 
lieves that  this  year,  and  the  lunar  year,  as  deter- 
mined by  Scaliger's  proposed  cycle  of  22  years, 
co-existed  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  a  late 
period.  The  views  of  Niebuhr  do  not  require  that 
the  months  should  have  consisted  of  3 1  or  30  days ; 
indeed  it  would  be  more  natural  to  suppose  that 
each  month,  as  well  as  the  year,  contained  a  precise 
number  of  eight-day  weeks  ;  eight  of  the  months, 
for  instance,  having  four  such  weeks,  the  two  others 
but  three.  Even  in  the  so-called  calendar  of  Numa 
we  find  the  Etruscan  week  affecting  the  division 
of  the  month,  there  being  eight  days  between  the 
nones  and  ides,  from  which  circumstances  the  nones 
received  their  name ;  and  again  two  such  weeks 
from  the  ides  to  the  end  of  the  month  ;  and  this, 
whether  the  whole  month  contained  31  or  29  days. 

The  Year  of  Numa.  —  Having  described  the 
Romulian  year,  Censorinus  (c.  20)  proceeds  thus  : 
— "  Afterwards,  either  by  Numa,  as  Fulvius  has 
it,  or  according  to  Junius  by  Tarquin,  there  was 
instituted  a  year  of  twelve  months  and  355  days, 
although  the  moon  in  twelve  lunations  appears  to 
complete  but  354  days.  The  excess  of  a  day  was 
owing ,  either  to  error,  or  what  I  consider  more 
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probable,  to  that  superstitious  feeling,  according  to 
which  an  odd  number  was  accounted  full  (plenus) 
and  more  fortunate.  Be  this  as  it  may,  to  the 
year  which  had  previously  been  in  use  (that  of 
Romulus)  one-and-fifty  days  were  now  added ;  but 
as  these  were  not  sufficient  to  constitute  two  months, 
a  day  was  taken  from  each  of  the  before-mentioned 
hollow  months,  which  added  thereto,  made  up  57 
days,  out  of  which  two  months  were  formed,  Janu- 
arius  with  29,  and  Februarius  with  28  days.  Thus 
all  the  months  henceforth  were  full,  and  contained 
an  odd  number  of  days,  save  Februarius,  which 
alone  was  hollow,  and  hence  deemed  more  unlucky 
than  the  rest."  In  this  passage  it  is  fitting  to  ob- 
serve that  the  terms  pleni  and  cavi  menses  are  ap- 
plied in  a  sense  precisely  opposite  to  the  practice  of 
the  Greek  language  in  the  phrases  jitijves  TrKripeis 
and  KoiAoi.  The  mysterious  power  ascribed  to  an 
odd  number  is  familiar  from  the  Numero  dens  im- 
pure gaudel  of  Virgil.  Pliny  also  (H.  N.  xxviii. 
5)  observes, — Impares  numeros  ad  omnia  veJiemen- 
tiores  credimus.  It  was  of  course  impossible  to 
give  an  odd  number  of  days  at  the  same  time  to 
the  year  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  each  of  the  twelve 
months  on  the  other  ;  and  yet  the  object  was  in 
some  measure  effected  by  a  division  of  February 
itself  into  23  days,  and  a  supernumerary  period  of 
five  days.  (See  the  mode  of  intercalation  below.) 
The  year  of  Numa  then,  according  to  Censorinus, 
contained  355  days.  Plutarch  tells  us  that  Numa 
estimated  the  anomaly  of  the  sun  and  moon,  by 
which  he  means  the  difference  between  twelve 
lunations  and  the  sun's  annual  course  at  eleven 
days,  i.  e.  the  difference  between  365  and  354  days. 
Macrobius,  too,  says  that  the  year  of  Numa  had  at 
first  354,  afterwards  355  days.  Compare  herewith 
Liv.  i.  19  ;  Ovid.  Fasti,  i.  43,  iii.  151  ;  Aurel. 
Vict.  c.  3  ;  Floras,  i.  2  ;  Solinus,  c.  1. 

Twelve  lunations  amount  to  354  days,  8h.  48' 
36",  so  that  the  so-called  year  of  Numa  was  a 
tolerably  correct  lunar  year  ;  though  the  months 
would  have  coincided  more  accurately  with  the 
single  lunations,  if  they  had  been  limited  to  30  and 
29  days,  instead  of  31,  29,  and  28  days.  That  it 
was  in  fact  adapted  to  the  moon's  course  is  the  con- 
current assertion  of  ancient  writers,  more  particu- 
larly of  Livy,  who  says  :  (Numa)  omnium  primum 
ad  cursum  lunae  in  duodecim  mensis  discribit  annum. 
Unfortunately  however,  many  of  the  same  writers 
ascribe  to  the  same  period  the  introduction  of  such 
a  system  of  intercalation  as  must  at  once  have  dis- 
located the  coincidence  between  the  civil  month 
and  the  lunar  period.  At  the  end  of  two  years 
the  year  of  Numa  would  have  been  about  22  days 
in  arrear  of  the  solar  period,  and  accordingly  it  is 
said  an  intercalary  month  of  that  duration,  or  else 
of  23  days,  was  inserted  at  or  near  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary, to  bring  the  civil  year  into  agreement  with 
the  regular  return  of  the  seasons.  Of  this  system 
of  intercalation  a  more  accurate  account  shall  pre- 
sently be  given.  But  there  is  strong  reason  for 
believing  that  this  particular  mode  of  intercalation 
was  not  contemporary  in  origin  with  the  year  of 
Numa. 

In  antiquarian  subjects  it  will  generally  be  found 
that  the  assistance  of  etymology  is  essential ;  be- 
cause the  original  names  that  belong  to  an  institu- 
tion often  continue  to  exist,  even  after  such  changes 
have  been  introduced,  that  they  are  no  longer 
adapted  to  the  new  order  of  things  ;  thus  they 
survive  as  useful  memorials  of  the  past.  In  this 
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way  we  are  enabled  by  the  original  meaning  of 
words,  aided  by  a  few  fragments  of  a  traditional 
character,  to  state  that  the  Romans  in  early  times 
possessed  a  year  which  altogether  depended  upon 
the  phases  of  the  moon.  The  Latin  word  mensis 
(Varro,  De  Ling.  Lot.  vi.,  or  in  the  old  editions,  v. 
64),  like  the  Greek  fifty  or  fiets,  and  the  English 
month,  or  German  monath,  is  evidently  connected 
with  the  word  moon.  Again,  while  in  the  Greek 
language  the  name  vovfnjvla  (new-moon),  or  evTj 
Kttl  via,  given  to  the  first  day  of  a  month,  betrays 
its  lunar  origin,  the  same  result  is  deduced  from 
the  explanation  of  the  word  kalendae,  as  found  in 
Macrobius  (i.  15).  "  In  ancient  times,"  says  that 
writer,  "  before  Cn.  Flavius  the  scribe,  against  the 
pleasure  of  the  patricians,  made  the  fasti  known  to 
the  whole  people  (the  end  of  the  4th  century  B.  c), 
it  was  the  duty  of  one  of  the  pontifices  minores  to 
look  out  for  the  first  appearance  of  the  new  moon  ; 
and  as  soon  as  he  descried  it,  to  carry  word  to  the 
rex  sacrinculus.  Then  a  sacrifice  was  offered  by 
these  priests,  after  which  the  same  pontifex  having 
summoned  the  plebs  {ealata  plebe)  to  a  place  in  the 
capitol,  near  the  Curia  Calabra,  which  adjoins  the 
Casa  Romuli,  there  announced  the  number  of  days 
which  still  remained  to  the  nones,  whether  five 
or  seven,  by  so  often  repeating  the  word  Ka\&." 
There  was  no  necessity  to  write  this  last  word  in 
Greek  characters,  as  it  belonged  to  the  old  Latin. 
In  fact,-  in  this  very  passage,  it  occurs  in  both 
ealata  and  calabra ;  and  again,  it  remained  to  the 
latest  times  in  the  word  nomenclator.  In  regard 
to  the  passage  here  quoted  from  Macrobius,  it  must 
be  recollected  that  while  the  moon  is  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  sun,  it  is  impossible  to  see  it 
with  the  naked  eye,  so  that  the  day  on  which  it  is 
first  seen  is  not  of  necessity  the  day  of  the  actual 
conjunction.  We  learn  elsewhere  that  as  soon  as 
the  pontifex  discovered  the  thin  disc,  a  hymn  was 
sung,  beginning  Jama  novella,  the  word  Jana  (Ma- 
crob.  Sat.  i.  9  ;  Varro,  De  Re  Rust.  i.  37)  being 
only  a  dialectic  yariety  of  Diana,  just  as  Diespiter 
or  Diupiter  corresponds  to  Jupiter  ;  and  other  ex- 
amples might  readily  be  given,  for  the  change  occurs 
in  almost  every  word  which  has  the  syllables  de  or 
or  di  before  a  vowel.  Again,  the  consecration  of 
the  kalends  to  Juno  (Ovid.  Fasti,  i.  55,  vi.  39  ; 
Macrob.  Sat.  i.  9.  15)  is  referred  by  the  latter 
writer  to  the  fact  that  the  months  originally  began 
with  the  moon,  and  that  Juno  and  Luna  are  the 
same  goddess  ;  and  the  poet  likewise  points  at  the 
same  connection  in  his  explanation  of  Juno's 
epithet  Lucina.  Moreover,  at  Laurentum  Juno 
was  worshipped  as  Juno  Kalendaris.  Even  so  late 
as  448  B.  c.  strictly  lunar  months  were  still  in  use  ; 
for  Dionysius  (Antiq.  x.  59)  says  that  Appius,  in 
that  year,  received  the  consular  authority  on  the 
ides  of  May,  being  the  day  of  full  moon,  for  at 
that  time,  he  adds,  the  Romans  regulated  their 
months  by  the  moon.  In  fact,  so  completely  was 
the  day  of  the  month,  which  they  called  the  ides, 
associated  with  the  idea  of  the  full  moon,  that 
some  derived  the  word  awb  too  eloovs,  quod  eo  die 
pienam  speeiem  luna  demonstret.  (Macrob.  ibid.) 
Quietly  to  insert  the  idea  of  pienam,  when  the 
Greek  word  signified  merely  speeiem,  is  in  accord- 
ance with  those  loose  notions  which  prevailed  in 
all  ancient  attempts  at  etymology.  But  though 
the  derivation  is  of  course  groundless,  it  is  of  his- 
torical value,  as  showing  the  notion  connected  with 
the  term  ides. 
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For  the  same  reason  probably  the  ides  of  March 
were  selected  for  the  sacrifice  to  the  goddess  Anna 
Perenna,  in  whose  name  we  have  nothing  more 
than  the  feminine  form  of  the  word  annus,  which, 
whether  written  with  one  n  or  two,  whether  in  its 
simple  form  annus,  or  diminutive  anmdus,  still 
always  signifies  a  circle.  Hence,  as  the  masculine 
form  was  easily  adopted  to  denote  the  period  of 
the  sun's  course,  so  the  feminine  in  like  manner 
might  well  be  employed  to  signify,  first  the  moon's 
revolution,  and  then  the  moon  herself.  The  ten- 
dency among  the  Romans  to  have  the  same  word 
repeated,  first  as  a  male  and  then  as  a  female  deity, 
has  been  noticed  by  Niebuhr ;  and  there  occurs  a 
complete  parallel  in  the  name  Dianus,  afterwardi 
Janus,  for  the  god  of  dies,  or  light,  the  sun ;  Diana, 
afterwards  Jana,  for  the  goddess  of  light,  the  moon ; 
to  say  nothing  of  the  words  Jupiter  and  Juno. 
That  the  month  of  March  should  have  been 
selected  arose  from  its  being  the  first  of  the  year, 
and  a  sacrifice  to  the  moon  might  well  take  place 
on  the  day  when  her  power  is  fully  displayed  to 
man.  The  epithet  Perenna  itself  means  no  more 
than  ever-circling.  Nay,  Macrobius  himself  (c  1 2) 
connects  the  two  words  with  annus,  when  he  states 
the  object  of  the  sacrifice  to  be — ut  annare  peren- 
nareque  commode  liceat. 

Another  argument  in  favour  of  the  lunar  origin 
of  the  Roman  month,  is  deducible  from  the  practice 
of  counting  the  days  backward  from  the  Kalends, 
Nones,  and  Ides ;  for  the  phrases  will  then  amount 
to  saying  —  "  It  wants  so  many  days  to  the  new 
moon,  to  the  first  quarter,  to  full  moon."  It  would 
be  difficult,  on  any  other  hypothesis,  to  account  for 
the  adoption  of  a  mode  of  calculation,  which,  to  our 
notions  at  least,  is  so  inconvenient ;  and  indeed  it 
is  expressly  recorded  that  this  practice  was  derived 
from  Greece,  under  which  term  the  Athenians 
probably  are  meant ;  and  by  these  we  know  that 
a  strictly  lunar  year  was  employed  down  to  a  late 
period.     (Macrob.  i.  16.) 

But  perhaps  the  most  decisive  proof  of  all  lies 
in  the  simple  statement  of  Livy  (i.  19),  that  Noma 
so  regulated  his  lunar  year  of  twelve  months  by 
the  insertion  of  intercalary  months,  that  at  the  end 
of  every  nineteenth  year  it  again  coincided'  with 
the  same  point  in  the  sun's  course  from  which  it 
started.  His  words  are  —  Quern  (annum)  inter- 
calarihus  mensihus  interponendis  ita  dispemauM  at 
vicensimo  anno  ad  metam  eandem  solis  unde  orsi 
sunt,  plenis  annorum  omnium  spatiis,  dies  <&> 
gruerent.  We  quote  the  text ;  because  editors,  in 
support  of  a  theory,  have  taken  the  liberty  of  alter- 
ing it  by  the  insertion  of  the  word  quarto,  forget- 
ting too  that  the  words  quarto  et  vicensimo  aim 
signify,  not  every  twenty-fourth  year,  which  their 
theory  requires,  but  every  twenty-third,  according 
to  that  peculiar  view  of  the  Romans  which  led 
them  to  count  both  the  extremes  in  defining  the 
interval  from  one  point  to  another ;  and  which  stll 
survives  in  the  medical  phrases  tertian  an&qwriffl 
ague,  as  well  as  in  the  French  expressions  W 
jours  for  a  week,  and  quinze  jours  for  afortmgU. 
Accordingly,  it  is  not  doing  violence  to  words,  but 
giving  the  strict  and  necessary  meaning  to  then), 
when,  in  our  own  translation  of  the  passage  ra 
Livy,  we  express  vicensimo  anno  by  every  iwnWW 
year. 

Now  19  years,  it  is  well  known,  constitute  a  most 
convenient  cycle  for  the  conjunction  of  a  lunar  ana 
solar  year.   A  mean  lunation,  or  synodic  month,  »>• 
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cording  to  modern  astronomy,  is  29d.  I2h.  44'  3", 
and  a  mean  tropical  year  365d.  5h.  48'  48''.  Hence 
it  will  be  found,  that  235  lunations  amount  to 
6939d.  16h.  31'  45",  while  19  tropical  years  give 
6939d.  14h."  27'  12",  so  that  the  difference  is  only 
2h.  4'  33".  Although  it  was  only  in  the  second 
century  B.  c.  that  Hipparchus  gave  to  astronomical 
observations  a  nicety  which  could  pretend  to  deal 
with  seconds*;  yet  even  in  the  regal  period  of 
Rome,  the  Greek  towns  in  the  south  of  Italy  must 
already  have  possessed  astronomers,  from  whom  the 
inhabitants  of  Latium  could  have  borrowed  such  a 
rough  practical  knowledge  of  both  the  moon  and 
sun's  period,  as  was  sufficient  to  show  that  at  the 
end  of  19  solar  years  the  moon's  age  would  be 
nearly  what  it  was  at  the  commencement ;  and  it 
should  be  recollected  that  the  name  of  Numa  is 
often  connected  by  tradition  with  the  learning  of 
Magna  Graecia.  At  any  rate  a  cycle  of  19  years 
was  introduced  by  Meton  at  Athens,  in  the  year 
432  B.C.;  and  the  knowledge  of  it  among  the 
learned  may  probably  have  preceded  by  a  long 
period  its  introduction  into  popular  use,  the  more 
so  as  xeligious  festivals  are  generally  connected 
with  the  various  divisions  of  time,  and  superstition 
therefore  would  be  most  certainly  opposed  to  in- 
novations of  the  almanack.  How  the  Romans  may 
have  intercalated  in  their  1 9  lunar  years  the  seven 
additional  months  which  are  requisite  to  make  up 
the  whole  number  of  235  (=12x19  +  7)  lunations, 
is  a  subject  upon  which  it  would  be  useless  to 
speculate.  From  a  union  of  these  various  consider- 
ations, it  must  be  deemed  highly  probable  that  the 
Romans  at  one  period  possessed  a  division  of  time 
dependent  upon  the  moon's  course. 

Year  of  tlie  Decemviri  (so  called  by  Ideler).  — 
The  motives  which  induced  the  Romans  to  abandon 
the  lunar  year  are  no  where  recorded  ;  nor  indeed 
the  date  of  the  change.  "We  have  seen,  however, 
that  even  in  the  year  448  b.  c,  the  year  was  still 
regulated  by  the  moon's  course.  To  this  must  be 
added  that,  according  to  Tuditanus  and  Cassius 
Hemina,  a  bill  on  the  subject  of  intercalation  was 
brought  before  the  people  by  those  decemviri,  who 
added  the  two  new  tables  to  the  preceding  Ten 
(Macrob.  i.  13),  that  is  in  the  year  450  b.  c.  That 
the  attention  of  these  decemviri  was  called  to  the 
calendar  is  also  proved  by  the  contents  of  the 
Eleventh  Table,  wherein  it  is  decreed  that  "  the 
festivals  shall  be  set  down  in  the  calendars."  We 
have  the  authority  of  Varro  indeed,  that  a  system 
of  intercalation  already  existed  at  an  earlier  date  ; 
for  he  says  that  there  was  a  very  ancient  law  en- 
graved on  a  bronze  pillar  by  L.  Pinarius  and  Furius 
in  their  consulate  cui  mentio  intercalaris  ascribitur. 
We  add  the  last  words  in  Latin  from  the  text  of 
Macrobius  (c.^13),  because  their  import  is  doubtful. 
If  we  are  right  in  interpreting  them  thus — "the 
date  upon  which  is  expressed  by  a  month  called 
intercalary?  all  that  is  meant  may  be  one  of  the 
intercalary  lunations,  which  must  have  existed 
even  in  the  old  lunar  year.  At  the  period  of  the 
decemviral  legislation  there  was  probably  instituted 
that  form  of  the  year  of  354  days,  which  was  cor- 
rected by  the  short  intercalary  month,  called  Mer- 
cedonius,  or  Mercidinus ;  but  so  corrected  as  to 
deprive  the  year  and  months  of  all  connection  with 
the  moon's  course.     The  length  of  the  several  or- 
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dinary  months  was  probably  that  which  Censorinus 
has  erroneously  allotted  to  the  months  of  Numa's 
lunar  year,  viz.:  — 


Martius 
Aprilis 
Mains  31 
Junius  29 
Quinctilis31 
Sextilis    29 


31  days. 
29    „ 


September  29  days. 
October  31  „ 
November  29  „ 
December  29  M 
Januarius  29  „ 
Februarius  28     „ 


*  His  valuation  of  the  synodic  month  was  29d. 
12h.  44'  3J".     (Ptolem.  Almag.  iv.  2.) 


Such,  at  any  rate,  was  the  number  of  days  in 
each  month  immediately  prior  to  the  Julian  correc- 
tion ;  for  both  Censorinus  and  Macrobius  say  that 
Caesar  added  two  days  to  Januarius,  Sextilis,  and 
December,  and  one  to  Aprilis,  Junius,  September, 
and  November.  Hence  Niebubr  appears  to  have 
made  an  error  when  he  asserts  (vol.  ii.  note  1 1 79) 
that  July  acquired  two  more  days  at  the  reform- 
ation of  the  calendar,  and  founds  thereon  a  charge 
of  carelessness  against  Livy.  Moreover  that  No- 
vember had  but  29  days  prior  to  the  correction,  in 
other  words,  that  the  XVII.  Kal.  Dec.  immediately 
followed  the  Idus  Nov.,  appears  from  a  comparison 
of  Cicero's  letters  to  Tiro  (Ad  Fam.  xvl  7.  9) ; 
for  he  reaches  Corcyra  a.  d.  V.  Id.  Nov.,  and  on 
the  XV.  Kal.  Dec.  complains — Septwmum  jam  diem 
tenebamur.  The  seven  days  in  question  would  be 
IV.  Id.,  III.  Id.,  Prid.  Id.,  Id.  Nov.,  XVII.  Kal. 
Dec,  XVI.  KaL  Dec,  XV.  Kal.  Dec.  That  the 
place  of  the  nones  and  ides  was  in  each  month  the 
same  before  the  Julian  correction  as  afterwards,  is 
asserted  by  Macrobius. 

The  main  difficulty  is  with  regard  to  the  mode 
of  intercalation.  Plutarch,  we  have  already  ob- 
served, speaks  of  an  intercalation,  by  him  referred 
to  Numa,  of  22  days  in  alternate  years  in  the 
month  of  February.  Censorinus,  with  more*  pre- 
cision, says  that  the  number  of  days  in  each  inter- 
calation was  either  22  or  23,  and  Macrobius  agrees 
with  him  in  substance.  Of  the  point  at  which  the 
supernumerary  month  was  inserted,  the  accounts 
are  these :  —  Varro  (De  Ling.  Lot.  vi.  55)  says,  the 
twelfth  month  was  February  ;  and  when  intercala- 
tions take  place,  the  five  last  days  of  this  month 
are  removed.  Censorinus  agrees  herewith,  when 
he  places  the  intercalation  generally  (potissimum) 
in  the  month  of  February,  between  the  Terminalia 
and  the  Regifugium,  that  is  immediately  after  the 
day  called  by  the  Romans  a.  d.  VI.  Kal.  Mart,  or 
by  us  the  24th  of  February.  This,  again,  is  con- 
firmed by  Macrobius.  The  setting  aside  of  the  last 
five  days  agrees  with  the  practice  which  Herodotus 
ascribes  to  the  Egyptians  of  considering  the  five 
days  over  the  360  as  scarcely  belonging  to  the 
year,  and  not  placing  them  in  any  month.  So 
completely  were  these  five  days  considered  by  the 
Romans  to  be  something  extraneous,  that  the 
soldier  appears  to  have  received  pay  only  for  360 
days.  For  in  the  time  of  Augustus  the  soldier  re- 
ceived deni  asses  per  day,  i.  e.  jg  of  a  denarius ; 
but  Domitian  (Suet.  Dom.  7)  addidit  quartum  sti- 
pendium  aureos  ternos.  Thus,  as  25  denarii  made 
an  aureus,  the  annual  pay  prior  to  Domitian  was 
(360x10) -5- 16  denarii  =  (360x10)^(16x25) 
aurei  =  9  aurei ;  and  thus  the  addition  of  three 
aurei  was  precisely  a  fourth  more.  Lastly,  the  fes- 
tival Terminalia,  as  its  name  implies,  marked  the 
end  of  the  year,  and  this  by  the  way  again  provea 
that  March  was  originally  the  first  month. 

The  intercalary  month  was  called  Mep/aSii/os,  oi 
MepKT)S6vios,     (Plutarch,   Numa,  19  ;  Caes.  69.) 

us 
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We  give  it  in  Greek  characters,  because  it  happens 
somewhat  strangely  that  no  Latin  author  has  men- 
tioned the  name,  the  term  mensis  interkalaris  or 
interkalaxius  supplying  its  place.  Thus,  in  the  year 
of  intercalation,  the  day  after  the  ides  of  February 
was  called,  not  as  usual  a.  d.  XVI.  Kalendas 
Martias,  but  a.  d.  XI.  Kalendas  interkalares.  So 
also  there  were  the  Nonae  interkalares,  and  Idus 
interkalares,  and  after  this  last  came  either  a.  d. 
XV.  or  XVI.  Kal.  Mart.,  according  as  the  month 
had  22  or  23  days,  or  rather,  if  we  add  the  five 
remaining  days  struck  off  from  February,  27  or  28 
days.  In  either  case  the  Regifugium  retained  its 
ordinary  designation  a.  d.  VI.  Kal.  Mart.  (See 
Asconius,  Ad  Orat.  pro  Milone,  and.  the  Fasti  Tri- 
umphales,  493,  A.  u.  c.)  When  Cicero  writes  to 
Atticus  (vi.  1),  Accept  tuas  liUeras  a.d.  V.  Terminalia 
(i.  e.  Feb.  19)  ;  he  uses  this  strange  mode  of  de- 
fining a  date,  because,  being  then  in  Cilicia,  he  was 
not  aware  whether  any  intercalation  had  been  in- 
serted that  year.  Indeed,  he  says,  in  another  part 
of  the  same  letter,  Ea  sic  observabo,  quasi  interka- 
latum  non  sit. 

Besides  the  intercalary  month,  mention  is  occa- 
sionally made  of  an  intercalary  day.  The  object 
of  this  was  solely  to  prevent  the  first  day  of  the 
year,  and  perhaps  also  the  nones,  from  coinciding 
with  the  nundinae,  of  which  mention  has  been  al- 
ready made.  (Macrob.  i.  13.)  Hence  in  Livy  (xlv. 
44),  Intercalatum  eo  anno  ;  postridie  Terminalia 
interealares  fuerunt. .  This  would  not  have  been 
said  had  the  day  of  intercalation  been  invariably 
the  same  ;  and  again  Livy  (xliii.  11),  Hoc  anno 
intercalatum  est.  Tertio  die  post  Terminalia  Calen- 
doe  interealares  fuere,  i.  e.  two  days  after  the  Ter- 
minalia, so  that  the  dies  intercalaris  was  on  this 
occasion  inserted,  as  well  as  the  month  so  called. 
Nay,  even  after  the  reformation  of  the  calendar, 
the  same  superstitious  practice  remained.  Thus, 
in  the  year  40  b.  c,  a  day  was  inserted  for  this 
purpose,  and  afterwards  an  omission  of  a  day  took 
place,  that  the  calendar  might  not  be  disturbed. 
(Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  33.) 

The  system  of  intercalating  in  alternate  years 
22  or  23  days,  that  is  ninety  days  in  eight  years, 
was  borrowed,  we  are  told  by  Macrobius,  from  the 
Greeks;  and  the  assertion  is  probable  enough,  first, 
because  from  the  Greeks  the  Romans  generally  de- 
rived all  scientific  assistance  ;  and  secondly,  because 
the  decemviral  legislation  was  avowedly  drawn 
from  that  quarter.  Moreover,  at  the  very  period 
in  question,  a  cycle  of  eight  years  appears  to  have 
been  in  use  at  Athens,  for  the  Metonic  period  of 
19  years  was  not  adopted  before  432  B.  c.  The 
Romans,  however,  seem  to  have  been  guilty  of 
some  clumsiness  in  applying  the  science  they  de- 
rived from  Greece.  The  addition  of  ninety  days 
in  a  cycle  of  eight  years  to  a  lunar  year  of  354 
days,  would,  in  substance,  have  amounted  to  the 
addition  of  l\j  (  =  90-r8)  days  to  each  year,  so 
that  the  Romans  would  virtually  have  possessed 
the  Julian  calendar.  As  it  was,  they  added  the 
intercalation  to  a  year  of  355  days  ;  and  conse- 
quently, on  an  average,  every  year  exceeded  its 
proper  length  by  a  day,  if  we  neglect  the  inaccu- 
racies of  the  Julian  calendar.  Accordingly  we  find 
that  the  civil  and  solar  years  were  greatly  at  vari- 
ance in  the  year  564  a.  u.  o.  On  the  11th  of 
Quinctilis,  in  that  year,  a  remarkable  eclipse  of  the 
sun  occurred.  (Liv.  xxxvii.  4.)  This  eclipse,  says 
Ideler,  can  have  been  no  other  than  the  ""»  whirfi 
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occurred  on  the  14th  of  March,  190  b.  c.  of  the 
Julian  calendar,  and  which  at  Rome  was  nearly 
total.  Again,  the  same  historian  (xliv.  37)  men- 
tions an  eclipse  of  the  moon  which  occurred  in  the 
night  between  the  3rd  and  4th  of  September,  in 
the  year  of  the  city  586.  This  must  have  been 
the  total  eclipse  in  the  night  between  the  21st  and 
22nd  of  June,  168  B.C. 

That  attempts  at  legislation  for  the  purpose  of 
correcting  so  serious  an  error  were  actually  made, 
appears  from  Macrobius,  who,  aware  himself  of  the 
cause  of  the  error,  says  that,  byway  of  correction,  in 
every  third  octoennial  period,  instead  of  90  inter- 
calary days,  only  66  were  inserted.  Again  it  ap- 
pears that  M\  Acilius  Glabrio,  in  his  consulship 
169  B.  c,  that  is,  the  very  year  before  that  in 
which  the  above-mentioned  lunar  eclipse  occurred, 
introduced  some  legislative  measure  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  intercalation.  (Macrob.  i.  13.)  Accord^ 
ing  to  the  above  statement  of  Macrobius,  a  cycle 
of  24  years  was  adopted,  and  it  is  this  very 
passage  which  has  induced  the  editors  of  Livy 
to  insert  the  word  quarto  in  the  text  already 
quoted. 

As  the  festivals  of  the  Romans  were  for  the  most 
part  dependent  upon  the  calendar,  the  regulation 
of  the  latter  was  intrusted  to  the  college  of  ponti- 
fices,  who  in  early  times  were  chosen  exclusively 
from  the  body  of  patricians.  It  was  therefore  in 
the  power  of  the  college  to  add  to  their  other  means 
of  oppressing  the  plebeians,  by  keeping  to  them- 
selves the  knowledge  of  the  days  on  which  justice 
could  be  administered,  and  assemblies  of  the  people 
could  be  held.  In  the  year  304  b.  c,  one  Cn. 
Flavius,  a  secretary  (scriha)  of  Appius  Claudius,  is 
said  fraudulently  to  have  made  the  Fasti  public. 
(Liv.  xi.  46;  Cic.  Pro  Mure'na,  c.  11  ;  Plk. 
H.  N.  xxxiii.  1  ;  Val.  Max.  ii.  5 ;  A.  Gellius,  vi.  9; 
Macrob.  i.  15 ;  Pomponius,  De  Origins  Juris  in  the 
Digest  1.  tit.  2  ;  and  Cicero,  Ad  Att.  vi.  1.)    It  ap- 

5 ears  however  from  the  last  passage  that  Atticus 
oubted  the  truth  of  the  story.  In  either  case,  the 
other  privilege  of  regulating  the  year  by  the  inser- 
tion of  the  intercalary  month  gave  them  great 
political  power,  which  they  were  not  backward  to 
employ.  Every  thing  connected  with  the  matter 
of  intercalation  was  left,  says  Censorinus  (c.  20),  to 
the  unrestrained  pleasure  of  the  pontifices ;  and  tie 
majority  of  these,  on  personal  grounds,  added  to  or 
took  from  the  year  by  capricious  intercalations,  so 
as  to  lengthen  or  shorten  the  period  during  which 
a  magistrate  remained  in  office,  and  seriously  to 
benefit  or  injure  the  farmer  of  the  public  revenue. 
Similar  to  this  is  the  language  employed  by  Ma- 
crobius (i.  4),  Ammianus  (xxvi.  1),  Solinus  (c.i.), 
Plutarch  (Coes.  c.  59),  and  their  assertions  are  con- 
firmed by  the  letters  of  Cicero,  written  during  his 
proconsulate  in  Cilicia,  the  constant  burthen  of 
which  is  a  request  that  the  pontifices  will  not  add 
to  his  year  of  government  by  intercalation. 

In  consequence  of  this  licence,  says  Suetonius 
{Caes.  40),  neither  the  festivals  of  the  harvest 
coincided  with  the  summer,  nor  those  of  the  vis* 
tage  with  the  autumn.  But  we  cannot  desire  a 
better  proof  of  the  confusion  than  a  comparison  of 
three  short  passages  in  the  third  book  of  Caesars 
Bell.  Civ.  (c.  6),  Pridie  nonas  Januarias  nam  soWj 
— (c.  S)jamque  kiemsadpropinqmbat — (c.  25)  malti 
jam  menses  transierant  et  hiemsjam  praecipitaverat. 
Year  of  Julius  Caesar.  — ■  In  the  year  46  B.  c 
Caesar,  now  master  of  the  Roman  world  crowned 
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his  other  great  services  to  his  country  by  employ- 
ing his  authority,  as  pontifex  maximus,  in  the  cor- 
rection of  this  serious  evil.  For  this  purpose  he 
availed  himself  of  the  services  of  SoBigenes,  the 
peripatetic,  and  a  scriba  named  M.  Flavius,  tfiough 
he  himself  too,  we  are  told,  was  well  acquainted 
with  astronomy,  and  indeed  was  the  author  of  a 
work  of  some  merit  upon  the  subject,  which  was 
still  extant  in  the  time  of  Pliny.  The  chief  autho- 
rities upon  the  subject  of  the  Julian  reformation 
are  Plutarch  (Caes.  c  59),  Dion  Cassius  (xliii. 
26),  Appian  (De  BeU.  Civ.  ii.  ad  extr.),  Ovid 
(Fasti,  iii.  155),  Suetonius  (Caes.  c.  40),  Pliny 
(H.  N.  xviii.  57),  Censorinus  (c.  20),  Macrobius 
(Sat.  i.  14),  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xxvi.  1), 
Solimis  (i.  45).  Of  these  Censorinus  is  the  most 
precise :  —  "  The  confusion  was  at  last,"  says  he, 
"  carried  so  far  that  C.  Caesar,  the  pontifex  maxi- 
mus, in  his  third  consulate,  with  Lepidus  for  his 
colleague,  inserted  between  November  and  Decem- 
ber two  intercalary  months  of  67  days,  the  month 
of  February  having  already  received  an  intercala- 
tion of  23  days,  and  thus  made  the  whole  year 
to  consist  of  445  days.  At  the  same  time  he  pro- 
vided against  a  repetition  of  similar  errors  by  cast- 
ing aside  the  intercalary  month,  and  adapting  the 
year  to  the  sun's  course.  Accordingly,  to  the  355 
days  of  the  previously  existing  year,  he  added  ten 
days,  which  he  so  distributed  between  the  seven 
months  having  29  days,  that  January,  Sextilis,  and 
December  received  two  each,  the  others  but  one ; 
and  these  additional  days  he  placed  at  the  end  of 
the  several  months,  no  doubt  with  the  wish  not  to 
remove  the  various  festivals  from  those  positions  in 
the  several  months  which  they  had  so  long  occu- 
pied. Hence  in  the  present  calendar,  although 
there  are  seven  months  of  31  days,  yet  the  four 
months,  which  from  the  first  possessed  that  num- 
ber, are  still  distinguishable  by  having  their  nones 
on  the  seventh,  the  rest  having  them  on  the  fifth 
of  the  month.  Xastly,  in  consideration  of  the 
quarter  of  a  day,  which  he  considered  as  com- 
pleting the  true  year,  he  established  the  rule  that, 
at  the  end  of  every  four  years,  a  single  day  should 
be  intercalated,  where  the  month  had  been  hitherto 
inserted,  that  is,  immediately  after  the  Terminalia ; 
which  day  is  now  called  the  Bissextum." 

This  year  of  445  days  is  commonly  called  by 
chronologists  the  year  of  confusion  ;  but  by  Macro- 
bius, more  fitly,  the  last  year  of  confusion.  The 
kalends  of  January,  of  the  year  708  a.  u.  c,  fell  on 
the  13th  of  October,  47  b.  c.  of  the  Julian  calen- 
dar ;  the  kalends  of  March,  708  a.  u.  c,  on  the  1st 
of  January,  46  B.  c. ;  and  lastly,  the  kalends  of 
January,  709  a.  it.  c,  on  the  1st  of  January,  45 
b.  c.  Of  the  second  of  the  two  intercalary  months 
inserted  in  this  year  after  November,  mention  is 
made  in  Cicero's  letters  (Ad  Fam.  vL  14). 

It  was  probably  the  original  intention  of  Caesar 
to  commence  the  year  with  the  shortest  day.  The 
winter  solstice  at  Rome,  in  the  year  46  b.  c,  occur- 
red on  the  24th  of  December  of  the  Julian  calendar. 
His  motive  for  delaying  the  commencement  for  seven 
days  longer,  instead  of  taking  the  following  day,  was 
probably  the  desire  to  gratify  the  superstition  of  the 
Romans,  by  causing  the  first  year  of  the  reformed 
calendar  to  fall  on  the  day  of  the  new  moon.  Accord- 
ingly, it  is  found  that  the  mean  new  moon  occurred 
at  Rome  on  the  1st  of  January,  45  b.  c,  at  6h.  16' 
p.m.  In  this  way  alone  can  be  explained  the  phrase 
used  by  Macrobius  :  Annum  civilem  Caesar,  habitis 
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ad  lunam  dimensionibus  constitutum,  edicto  palani 
proposito  publicavit.  This  edict  is  also  mentioned 
by  Plutarch  where  he  gives  the  anecdote  of  Cicero, 
who,  on  being  told  by  some  one  that  the  constel- 
lation Lyra  would  rise  the  next  morning,  observed, 
"  Yes,  no  doubt,  in  obedience  to  the  edict." 

The  mode  of  denoting  the  days  of  the  month 
will  cause  no  difficulty,  if  it  be  recollected,  that  the 
kalends  always  denote  the  first  of  the  month,  thai 
the  nones  occur  on  the  seventh  of  the  four  months 
March,  May,  Quinctilis  or  July,  and  October,  and 
on  the  fifth  of  the  other  months  ;  that  the  ides 
always  fall  eight  days  later  than  the  nones  ;  and 
lastly,  that  the  intermediate  days  are  in  all  cases 
reckoned  backwards  upon  the  Roman  principle 
already  explained  of  counting  both  extremes. 

For  the  month  of  January  the  notation  will  be 
as  follows :  — 


1  Kal.  Jan. 

17  a.  d.  XVI.  Kal.  Feb. 

2  a.  d.  IV.  Non.  Jan. 

18  a.  A    XV.  Kal.  Feb. 

3  a.  d.  III.  Non.  Jan. 

19  a.  d.  XIV.  Kal.  Feb. 

4  Prid.  Non.  Jan. 

20  a.  d.  XIII.  Kal.  Feb. 

5  Non.  Jan. 

21  a.  d.  XII.  Kal.  Feb. 

6  a.  d.  VIII.  Id.  Jan. 

22  a.  d.     XI.  Kal.  Feb. 

7  a.  a.    VII.  Id.  Jan. 

23  a.  d.      X.  Kal.  Feb. 

8  a.  d.      VI.  Id.  Jan. 

24  a.  d.    IX.  Kal.  Feb. 

9  a.  d.        V.  Id.  Jan. 

25  a.  d.  VIII.  Kal.  Feb. 

10  a.  d.      IV.  Id.  Jan. 

26  a.  d.  VII.  Kal.  Feb. 

11a.  d.     III.  Id.  Jan. 

27  a.  d.     VI.  Kal.  Feb. 

12  Prid.  Id.  Jan. 

28  a.  d.      V.  Kal.  Feb. 

13  Id.  Jan. 

29  a.  d.    IV.  Kal.  Feb. 

14  a.  d.  XIX.  Kal.  Feb. 

30  a.  d.    III.  Kal.  Feb. 

15a.d.XVIII.Kal.Feb. 

31  Prid.  Kal.  Feb. 

1 6  a.  d.  XVII.  Kal.  Feb. 

The  letters  a  d  are  often,  through  error,  written 
together,  and  so  confounded  with  the  preposition 
ad,  which  would  have  a  different  meaning,  for  ad 
Jcalendas  would  signify  by,  i.  e.  on  or  before  the 
kalends.  The  letters  are  in  fact  an  abridgement 
of  ante  diem,  and  the  full  phrase  for  "  on  the  second 
of  January "  would  be  ante  diem  guartum  nonas 
Januarias.  The  word  ante  in  this  expression  seems 
really  to  belong  in  sense  to  nonas,  and  to  be  the 
cause  why  nonas  is  an  accusative.  Hence  occur 
such  phrases  as  (Cic.  Phil.  iii.  8),  in  ante  diem  guar- 
tum Kal.  Decembris  distulit,  "  he  put  it  off  to  the 
fourth  day  before  the  kalends  of  December,"  (Caes. 
Bell.  Gall.  i.  6)  Is  dies  erat  ante  diem  V.  Kal.  Apr., 
and  (Caes.  BeU.  Civ.  i.  11)  ante  quern  diem  iturus 
sit,  for  quo  die.  The  same  confusion  exists  in  the 
phrase  postpaucos  dies,  which  means  "  a  few  days 
after,"  and  is  equivalent  to  paucis  post  diebus. 
Whether  the  phrase  Kalendae  Januarii  was  ever 
used  by  the  best  writers  is  doubtful.  The  words 
are  commonly  abbreviated  ;  and  those  passages 
where  Aprilis,  Decembris,  &c.  occur,  are  of  no 
avail,  as  they  are  probably  accusatives.  The  ante 
may  be  omitted,  in  which  case  the  phrase  will  be 
die  guarto  nonarum.  In  the  leap  year  (to  use  a 
modern  phrase),  the  last  days  of  February  were 
called  — 

Feb.  23.  =  a.  d.  VII.  Kal.  Mart. 

Feb.  24.  =  a.  d.    VI.  Kal.  Mart,  posteriorem 

Feb.  25.  =  a.  d.     VI.  Kal.  Mart,  priorem. 

Feb.  26.  =  a.  d.      V.  Kal.  Mart. 

Feb.  27.  =  a.  d.    IV.  Kal.  Mart. 

Feb.  28.  =  a.  d.    III.  Kal.  Mart. 

Feb.  '20.  =  Prid  Kal.  Mart. 

In  which  the  words  prior  and  posterior  are  used  in 
<i  4 
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reference  to  the  retrograde  direction  of  the  reckon- 
ing. Such  at  least  is  the  opinion  of  Ideler,  who 
refers  to  Celsus  in  the  Digest  (SO.  tit.  16.  s.  98). 

Fiom  the  fact  that  the  intercalated  year  has  two 
days  called  ante  diem  senium,  the  name  of  bissextile 
has  been  applied  to  it.  The  term  annus  bissextilis, 
however,  does  not  occur  in  any  writer  prior  to 
Beda,  but  in  place  of  it  the  phrase  annus  bissextus. 

It  was  the  intention  of  Caesar  that  the  bissex- 
tum  should  be  inserted  peracto  quadriennii  circuitu, 
as  Censorinns  says,  or  quinto  quoque  incipiente  anno, 
to  use  the  words  of  Macrobius.  The  phrase,  how- 
ever, which  Caesar  used  seems  to  have  been  quarto 
quoque  anno,  which  was  interpreted  by  the  priests 
to  mean  every  third  year.  The  consequence  was, 
that  in  the  year  8  B.  o.  the  Emperor  Augustus, 
finding  that  three  more  intercalations  had  been 
made  than  was  the  intention  of  the  law,  gave 
directions  that  for  the  next  twelve  years  there 
should  be  no  bissextile. 

The  services  which  Caesar  and  Augustus  had 
conferred  upon  their  country  by  the  reformation 
of  the  year,  seem  to  have  been  the  immediate 
causes  of  the  compliments  paid  to  them  by  the  in- 
sertion of  their  names  in  the  calendar.  Julius  was 
substituted  for  Quinctilis,  the  month  in  which 
Caesar  was  born,  in  the  second  Julian  year,  that  is, 
the  year  of  the  dictator's  death  (Censorious,  c.  22) ; 
for  the  first  Julian  year  was  the  first  year  of  the 
corrected  Julian  calendar,  that  is,  45  b.  c.     The 
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name  Augustus,  in  place  of  Sextilis,  was  introduced 
by  the  emperor  himself,  at  the  time  when  he  recti- 
fied the  error  in  the  mode  of  intercalating  (Suet 
Aug.  c  31),  anno  Augustano  xx.  The  first  year 
of  the  Augustan  era  was  27  B.  c,  viz.,  that  in 
which  he  first  took  the  name  of  Augustus,  se  vii.  et 
M.  Vipsanio  Agrippa  coss.  He  was  born  in  Sep- 
tember ;  but  gave  the  preference  to  the  preceding 
month,  for  reasons  stated  in  the  senatus-consnltam, 
preserved  by  Macrobius  (i.  12).  "  Whereas  tie 
Emperor  Augustus  Caesar,  in  the  month  of  Sex- 
tilis, was  first  admitted  to  the  consulate,  and  thrice 
entered  the  city  in  triumph,  and  in  the-  flame 
month  the  legions,  from  the  Janiculum,  placed 
themselves  under  his  auspices,  and  in  the  same 
month  Egypt  was  brought  under  the  authority  of 
the  Roman  people,  and  in  the  same  month  an  end 
was  put  to  the  civil  wars  ;  and  whereas  for  these 
reasons  the  said  month  is,  and  has  been,  most  for- 
tunate to  this  empire,  it  is  hereby  decreed  by  the 
senate  that  the  said  month  shall  be  called  Augiis. 
tus."  "  A  plcbiscitum,  to  the  same  effect,  was 
passed  on  the  motion  of  Sextus  Pacuvius,  tribune 
of  the  pleba." 

The  month  of  September  in  like  manner  received 
the  name  of  Germanicus  from  the  general  so  called, 
and  the  appellation  appears  to  have  existed  even  in 
the  time  of  Macrobius.  Domitian,  too,  conferred 
his  name  upon  October  ;  but  the  old  word  was  re- 
stored upon  the  death  of  the  tyrant. 


Our  days  of  the 
Month. 

March,  May,  July, 

January,  August, 

April,  June,  Sep- 

1 
February  has  28 
days,  and  in  Leap 

October,  have  31 

December,  have  31 

tember,  November, 

days. 

days. 

have  30  days. 

Year  29. 

1. 

Kalendis. 

Kalendis. 

Kalendis. 

Kalendis. 

2. 

VI.  "I 

IV.    \       ante 
III.   J     Nonas. 

IV.     "1      ante 
III.    J     Nonas. 

IV.     I    Ante 
III.     f   Nonas. 

3. 

V.      1        ante 

4. 

IV.    f     Nonas. 

Pridie  Nonas. 

Pridie  Nonas. 

Pridie  Nonas. 

5. 

III.  J 

Nonis. 

Nonis. 

Nonis. 

6. 

Pridie  Nonas. 

VIII.    " 

VIII.   " 

VIII. 

7. 

Nonis. 

VII. 

VII. 

VII. 

8. 

VIII.    "1 

VI. 

ante 

VI. 

ante 

VI. 

9. 

VII. 

V. 

Idus. 

V. 

Idus. 

V. 

10. 

VI.         1     ante 

IV. 

IV. 

IV. 

11. 

V.           f    Idus. 

III.    . 

III.       J 

III. 

12. 

IV. 

Pridie  Idus. 

Pridie  Idus. 

Pridie  Idus. 

13. 

in.     J 

Idibus. 

Idibus. 

Idibus. 

14. 

Pridie  Idus. 

XIX. 

XVIII. 

XVI.   n 

15. 

Idibus. 

XVIII. 

XVII. 

XV. 

16. 

XVII.  " 

XVII. 

j. 

XVI. 

£ 

XIV. 

91 

17. 

XVI. 

JS 

XVI. 

n 

XV. 

a 
o 

XIII. 

V 

18. 

XV. 

c 

XV. 

1 

XIV. 

s 

XII. 

a 

19. 

XIV. 

o 

s 

XIV. 

<u 

XIII. 

<a 

43     • 

XI. 

20. 

XIII. 

CD 

XIII. 

XII. 

£  "hD 

X. 

.1 

21. 
22. 

XII. 
XI. 

XII. 
XI. 

XI. 
X. 

o  ,2 

'aj 

IX. 
VIII. 

*  B 
— 
"c3 

23. 

X. 

'^o 

X. 

4£ 

IX. 

"§5 

VII. 

« 

24. 

IX. 

"°  3 

IX. 

a  ~5 

VIII. 

j  •> 

VI. 

« 

25. 

VIII. 

o  **" 

VIII. 

14 

VII. 

£ 

V. 

^ 

26. 

VII. 

VII. 

VI. 

<u 

IV. 

27. 

VI. 

CD 

VI. 

a 
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CAUDA. 

The  Fasti  of  Caesar  have  not  come  down  to  us 
in  their  entire  form.  Such  fragments  as  exist  may- 
be seen  in  Grater's  Inscriptiones,  or  more  com- 
pletely in  Foggini's  work,  Fastorum  Anni  Romani 
.  .  Reliquiae.  See  also  some  papers  by  Ideler  in 
the  Berlin  Transactions  for  1822  and  1823. 

The  Gregorian  Year. — The  Julian  calendar  sup- 
poses the  mean  tropical  year  to  be  365d.  6h. ;  but 
this,  as  we  have  already  seen,  exceeds  the  real 
amount  by  11'  12",  the  accumulation  of  which, 
year  after  year,  caused  at  last  considerable  incon- 
venience. Accordingly,  in  the  year,  1582,  Pope 
Gregory  the  XIII.,  assisted  by  Aloysius,  Lilius, 
Christoph.  Clavius,  Petrus  Ciaconius,  and  others, 
again  reformed  the  calendar.  The  ten  days  by 
which  the  year  had  been  unduly  retarded  were 
struck  out  by  a  regulation  that  the  day  after  the 
fourth  of  October  in  that  year  should  be  called  the 
fifteenth ;  and  it  was  ordered  that,  whereas  hitherto 
an  intercalary  day  had  been  inserted  every  four 
years,  for  the  future  three  such  intercalations  in 
the  course  of  four  hundred  years  should  be  omitted, 
viz.,  in  those  years  which  are  divisible  without 
remainder  by  100,  but  not  by  400.  Thus,  accord- 
ing to  the  Julian  calendar,  the  years,  1600,  1700, 
1 800, 1 SOO,  and  2000  were  to  have  been  bissextile ; 
but,  by  the  regulation  of  Gregory,  the  years  1700, 
1800,  and  1900,  were  to  receive  no  intercalation, 
while  the  years  1600  and  2000  were  to  be  bissextile, 
as  before.  The  bull  which  effected  this  change,  was 
issued  Feb.  24,  1582.  The  fullest  account  of  this 
correction  is  to  be  found  in  the  work  of  Clavius, 
entitled  Romani  Calendarii  a  Gregorio  XIII.  P.  M. 
restituti  ExpUcatio.  As  the  Gregorian  calendar  has 
only  97  leap-years  in  a  period  of  400  years,  the 
mean  Gregorian  year  is  (303x365  +  97x366) 
+400,  that  is  365d.  5h.  49'  12",  or  only  24" 
more  than  the  mean  tropical  year.  This  difference 
in  60  years  would  amount  to  24',  and  in  60  times 
60,  or  3600  years,  to  24  hours,  or  a  day.  Hence 
the  French  astronomer,  Delambre,  has  proposed 
that  the  years  3600,  7200,  10,800,  and  all  multi- 
ples of  3600  should  not  be  leap  years.  The  Gre- 
gorian calendar  was  introduced  in  the  greater  part 
of  Italy,  as  well  as  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  on  the 
day  named  in  the  bull.  In  France,  two  months 
after,  by  an  edict  of  Henry  III.,  the  9th  of  De- 
cember was  followed  by  the  20th.  The  Catholic 
parts  of  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  the  Low 
Countries,  adopted  the  correction  in  1583,  Poland 
in  1586,  Hungary  in  1587.  The  Protestant  parts 
of  Europe  resisted  what  they  called  a  Papistical  in- 
vention for  more  than  a  century.  At  last,  in  1 700, 
Protestant  Germany,  as  well  as  Denmark  and  Hol- 
land, allowed  reason  to  prevail  over  prejudice ;  and 
the  Protestant  cantons  of  Switzerland  copied  their 
example  the  following  year. 

In  England  the  Gregorian  calendar  was  first 
adopted  in  1752,  and  in  Sweden  in  1753.  In 
Russia,  and  those  countries  which  belong  to  the 
Greek  church,  the  Julian  year,  or  old  style  as  it  is 
called,  still  prevails. 

In  this  article  free  use  has  been  made  of  Ideler's 
work  Lehrbuch  der  Chronologie.  For  other  inform- 
ation connected  with  the  Roman  measurement  of 
time,  see  Astbonomia  ;  Dies  ;  Horologium  ; 
Lustkcm;  Nundinae;  Saeculum.  [T.H.K.] 
CA'LIDA,  or  CALDA,  the  warm  drink  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  which  consisted  of  warm 
water  mixed  with  wine,  with  the  addition  probably 
of  spices.     This  was  a  very  favourite  kind  of  drink 
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with  the  ancients,  and  could  always  be  procured  at 
certain  shops  or  taverns,  called  thermopolia  (Plaut. 
Cur.  ii.  3.  13,  Trin.  iv.  3.  6,  Rud.  ii.  6.  45),  which 
Claudius  commanded  to  be  closed  at  one  period 
of  his  reign  (Dion  Cass.  lx.  6).  The  vessels,  in 
which  the  wine  and  water  were  kept  hot,  appear  to 
have  been  of  a  very  elegant  form,  and  not  unlike 
our  tea-urns  both  in  appearance  and  construction. 
A  representation  of  one  of  these  vessels  is  given  in 
the  Museo  Borbonico  (vol.  iii.  pi.  63),  from  which 
the  following  woodcut  is  taken.  In  the  middle 
of  the  vessel  there  is  a  small  cylindrical  furnace, 
in  which  the  wood  or  charcoal  was  kept  for 
heating  the  water  ;  and  at  the  bottom  of  this 
furnace,  there  are  four  small  holes  for  the  ashes 
to  fall  through.  On  the  right  hand  side  of  the 
vessel  there  is  a  kind  of  cup,  communicating  with 
the  part  surrounding  the  furnace,  by  which  the 
vessel  might  be  filled  without  taking  off  the  lid  ; 
and  on  the  left  hand  side  there  is  in  about  the 
middle  a  tube  with  a  cock  for  drawing  off  the 
liquid.  Beneath  the  conical  cover,  and  on  a  level 
with  the  rim  of  the  vessel,  there  is  a  moveable  flat 
cover,  with  a  hole  in  the  middle,  which  closes  the 
whole  urn  except  the  mouth  of  the  small  furnace. 

Though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  vessel 
was  used  for  the  purpose  which  has  been  mentioned, 


it  is  difficult  to  determine  its  Latin  name  ;  but  it 
was  probably  called  authepsa  [Authepsa.]  Pol- 
lux (x.  66)  mentions  several  names  which  were 
applied  to  the  vessels  used  for  heating  water,  of 
which  the  HiroAeSrjj,  which  also  occurs  in  Lucian 
(Lexiph  8),  appears  to  answer  best  to  the  vessel 
which  has  been  described  above.  (Bb'ttiger,  Sabi- 
na,  vol.  ii.  p.  34  ;  Becker,  Gallus,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 75.) 

CALIENDRUM,  a  peruque  or  wig,  mentioned 
by  Horace.     (Serm.  i.  8.  48.) 

CA'LIGA,  a  strong  and  heavy  shoe  worn  by 
the  Roman  soldiers.  Although  the  use  of  this 
species  of  calceamentum  extended  to  the  centu- 
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rions,  it  was  not  worn  by  the  superior  officers. 
Hence  the  common  soldiers,  including  centurions, 
were  distinguished  by  the  name  of  caligati  (Suet. 
Aug.  25,  Vitell.  7)  ;  when  Cicero  therefore  says  of 
Pompey  "  mihi  caligae  ejus  non  placebant "  (Ad 
Att.  ii.  3),  he  merely  uses  the  words  to  indicate 
his  military  power.  Service  in  the  ranks  was  also 
designated  after  this  article  of  attire.  Thus  Marius 
was  said  to  have  risen  to  the  consulship  a  caliga, 
i.  e.  from  the  ranks  (Sen.  De  Bene/,  v.  16),  and 
Ventidius  juventam  inopem  in  caliga  mUitari  tole- 
rasse  (Plin  H.  N.  vii.  44).  The  Emperor  Caligula 
received  that  cognomen  when  a  boy,  in  conse- 
quence of  wearing  the  caliga,  which  his  father  Ger- 
manicus  put  on  his  son  in  order  to  please  the  sol- 
diers. (Tacit.  Ann.  i.  41  ;  Suet.  Calig.  9.)  The 
triumphal  monuments  of  Rome  show  most  dis- 
tinctly the  difference  between  the  caliga  of  the 
common  soldier  [Arma]  and  the  calceus  worn  by 
men  of  higher  rank.  [Abolla  ;  Ara.]  The 
sole  of  the  caliga  was  thickly  studded  with  hob- 
nails (claw  caligarii,  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiv.  41, 
ix.  18  ;  Juv.  Sat.  iii.  232,  xvi.  25). 

The  caliga  speculatoria  (Suet.  Calig.  52),  made 
for  the  use  of  spies  (speculatores),  was  probably 
much  lighter  than  the  ordinary  shoe  worn  by  the 
soldiers.  [J.  Y.] 

CALIX  (K*5Ai|,  comp.  Macrob.  Sat.  v.  21). 
1.  A  small  drinking-cup,  constantly  used  at  sym- 
posia and  on  similar  occasions.  It  is  frequently 
seen  in  paintings  on  ancient  vases  which  represent 
drinking-scenes,  and  when  empty  is  usually  held 
upright  by  one  of  its  handles,  as  shown  in  the  cut 
under  Symposium.  (Xen.  Symp.  ii.  26  ;  Cic. 
Tusc.  iii.  19;  Hor.  Serm.  ii.  8.  35,  &c.)  2.  A 
vessel  used  in  cooking  (Varr.  L.  L.  v.  127,  ed. 
MUller  ;  Ov.  Fast.  v.  509.)  3.  A  tube  in  the 
aquaeducts  attached  to  the  extremity  of  each  pipe, 
where  it  entered  the  castellum.  [Aquaeductus, 
p.  115,  a.] 

CALLIS,  a  beaten  path  or  track  made  by  the 
feet  of  cattle.  (Serv.  ad  Virg.  Aen.  iv.  405  ;  Isidor. 
Orig.  xv.  16.  §  20.)  The  sheep-walks  in  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Campania  and  Apulia  were  the 
property  of  the  Roman  state  ;  and  as  they  were  of 
considerable  value,  one  of  the  quaestors  usually 
had  these  calles  assigned  to  him  as  his  province, 
whence  we  read  of  the  Callium  provincia.  His 
principal  duties  were  to  receive  the  scripiura,  or 
tax  paid  for  the  pasturage  of  the  cattle,  and  to 
protect  life  and  property  in  these  wild  and  moun- 
tainous districts.  When  the  senate  wished  to  put 
a  slight  upon  the  consuls  on  one  occasion  they  en- 
deavoured to  assign  to  them  as  their  provinces, 
the  care  of  the  woods  (silvae)  and  sheep-walks 
(calks).  (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  27 ;  Suet.  Goes.  19, 
Claud.  29 ;  in  the  last  passage  the  reading  is 
doubtful.) 

CALLISTEIA  (KaAAiffTeTa),  a  festival,  or  per- 
haps merely  a  part  of  one,  held  by  the  women  of 
Lesbos  ;  at  which  they  assembled  in  the  sanc- 
tuary of  Hera,  and  the  fairest  received  the  prize  of 
beauty.  (Schol.  ad  II.  ix.  128  ;  Suidas,  s.  v.  ; 
Antholog.  Pal.  ix.  189  ;  Athen.xiii.  p.  610.) 

A  similar  contest  of  beauty,  instituted  by  Cyp- 
selus,  formed  a  part  of  a  festival  celebrated  by  the 
Parrhasians  in  Arcadia,  in  honour  of  the  Eleusi- 
nian  Demeter.  The  women  taking  part  in  it  were 
called  Xpvtro<p6poi.  (Athen.  xiii.  p.  609.) 

A  third  contest  of  the  same  kind,  in  which, 
however,  men  only  partook,  is  mentioned  by  Athe- 
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naeus  (I.  c.  ;  compare  Etymol.  Magn.  s.  v.)  as  (m> 
curring  among  the  Eleans  in  honour  of  Athena. 
The  fairest  man  received  as  prize  a  suit  of  armour 
which  he  dedicated  to  Athena,  and  was  adorned 
by  his  friends  with  ribbons  and  a  myrtle  wreath 
and  accompanied  to  the  temple.  From  the  words 
of  Athenaeus  (xiii.  p.  610),  who,  in  speaking  of 
these  contests  of  beauty,  mentions  Tenedos  along 
with  Lesbos,  we  must  infer  that  in  the  former 
island  also  Callisteia  were  celebrated.       [L.  S.] 

CALO'NES,  the  servants  of  the  Roman  sol- 
diers, said  to  have  been  so  called  from  carrying 
wood  (xa\a)  for  their  use.  (Festus,  s.  v. ;  Sen. 
ad  Virg.  Aen.  vi.  1.)  They  are  generally  supposed 
to  have  been  slaves,  and  they  almost  formed  a  part 
of  the  army,  as  we  may  learn  from  many  passages 
in  Caesar  :  in  fact,  we  are  told  by  Josephus  that, 
from  always  living  with  the  soldiers  and  being 
present  at  their  exercises,  they  were  inferior  to 
them  alone  in  skill  and  valour.  The  word  cab, 
however,  was  not  confined  to  this  signification,  but 
was  also  applied  to  farm-servants,  instances  of  which 
usage  are  found  in  Horace  (Epist.  i.  14.  42  j 
Sat.  i.  6.  103). 

In  Caesar  this  term  is  generally  found  by  itself  | 
in  Tacitus  it  is  coupled  and  made  almost  identi- 
cal with  lixa.  Still  the  calones  and  lixae  were  not 
the  same  :  the  latter,  in  fact,  were  freemen,  who 
merely  followed  the  camp  for  the  purposes  of  gain 
and  merchandise,  and  were  so  far  from  being  in- 
dispensable to  an  army,  that  they  were  sometimes 
forbidden  to  follow  it  (ne  lixae  sequerentur  exer- 
citum,  Sail.  Bell.  Jug.  45).  Thus  again  we  read 
of  the  lixae  mercaioresque,  qui  plaustris  jnercespor- 
tabant  (Hirtius,  De  Bell.  Afr.  75),  words  which 
plainly  show  that  the  lixae  were  traders  and 
dealers.  Livy  also  (  v.  8)  speaks  of  them  as 
carrying  on  business.  The  term  itself  is  supposed 
to  be  connected  with  lixa,  an  old  word  signifying 
water,  inasmuch  as  the  lixae  supplied  this  article 
to  the  soldiers :  since,  however,  they  probably 
furnished  ready-cooked  provisions  (ellxos  cibos),  it 
seems  not  unlikely  that  their  appellation  may  have 
some  allusion  to  this  circumstance.  (See  Sail. 
I.  c.)  [R.  W.] 

CALU'MNIA.  Calumniari  is  defined  by 
Marcian  (Dig.  48.  tit.  16.  s.  1),  Falsa  crimina  in- 
tendere ;  a  definition  which,  as  there  given,  was 
only  intended  to  apply  to  criminal  matters.  The 
definition  of  Paulus  (Sentent.  Recept.  i.  tit.  5)  ap- 
plies to  matters  both  criminal  and  civil :  Cafamni- 
osus  est  qui  sciens  prudensque  per  fraudem  negoiiuM 
alicui  comparat.  Cicero  (de  Off.  i.  10)  speaks  of 
"  calumnia,"  and  of  the  nimis  caliida  et  malitim 
juris  interpretatio,  as  things  related.  Gaius  says, 
Calumnia  in  adfectu  est,  sicutfurii  crimen;  the 
criminality  was  to  be  determined  by  the  intention. 

When  an  accuser  failed  in  his  proof,  and  the 
reus  was  acquitted,  there  might  be  an  inquiry  into 
the  conduct  and  motives  of  the  accuser.  If  the  per- 
son who  made  this  judicial  inquiry  (qui  cognovit), 
found  that  the  accuser  had  merely  acted  from  error 
of  judgment,  he  acquitted  him  in  the  form  mm  pro- 
basti ;  if  he  convicted  him  of  evil  intention,  he  de- 
clared his  sentence  in  the  words  calumniatus  #i 
which  sentence  was  followed  by  the  legal  punish- 
ment. 

According  to  Marcian,  the  punishment  forca- 
lumnia  was  fixed  by  the  lex  Remraia,  or,  as  it « 
sometimes,  perhapB  incorrectly,  named,  th*  k* 
Memmia.     (Val.  Max.  iii.  7.  §  9.)     But  it  is  not 
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known  when  this  lex  was  passed,  nor  what  were  its 
penalties.  It  appears  from  Cicero  (Pro  Seat. 
Rose.  Amerino,  c.  20),  that  the  false  accuser  might 
be  branded  on  the  forehead  with  the  letter  K,  the 
initial  of  Kalumnia  ;  and  it  has  been  conjectured, 
though  it  is  a  mere  conjecture,  that  this  punish- 
ment was  inflicted  by  the  lex  Remmia, 

The  punishment  for  calumnia  was  also  exsilium, 
re'egatio  in  insulam,  or  loss  of  rank  (ordinis  amis- 
sio) ;  but  probably  only  in  criminal  cases,  or  in 
matters  relating  to  a  man's  civil  condition.  (Paulus, 
Sentent.  Reeept.  v.  1.  5,  v.  4. 11.) 

In  the  case  of  actiones,  the  calumnia  of  the  actor 
was  checked  by  the  calumniae  judicium,  the  judi- 
cium contrarium,  the  jusjurandum  calumniae,  and 
the  restipulatio ;  which  are  particularly  described 
by  Gaius  (iv.  174 — 181).  The  defendant  might 
in  all  cases  avail  himself  of  the  calumniae  judicium, 
by  which  the  plaintiff,  if  he  was  found  to  be  guilty 
of  calumnia,  was  mulcted  to  the  defendant  in  the 
tenth  part  of  the  value  of  the  object-matter  of  the 
suit.  But  the  actor  was  not  mulcted  in  this  action, 
unless  it  was  shown  that  he  brought  his  suit  with- 
out foundation,  knowingly  and  designedly.  In  the 
contrarium  judicium,  of  which  the  defendant  could 
only  avail  himself  in  certain  cases,  the  rectitude  of 
the  plaintiff's  purpose  did  not  save  him  from  the 
penalty.  Instead  of  adopting  either  of  these  modes 
of  proceeding,  the  defendant  might  require  the 
plaintiff  to  take  the  oath  of  calumnia,  which  was 
to  the  effect,  Se  non  calumniae  causa  agere.  In  some 
cases  the  defendant  also  was  required  by  the 
praetor  to  swear  that  he  did  not  dispute  the 
plaintiff's  claim,  calumniae  causa.  Generally  speak- 
ing, if  the  plaintiff  put  the  defendant  to  his  oath 
{jusjurandum  ei  deferebat),  the  defendant  might 
put  the  plaintiff  to  his  oath  of  calumny.  (Dig.  12. 
tit.  2.  s.  37.)  In  some  actions,  the  oath  of  ca- 
lumny on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  was  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  the  action.  In  all  judicia  publica, 
it  seems  that  the  oath  of  calumnia  was  required 
from  the  accuser. 

If  the  restipulationis  poena  was  required  from 
the  actor,  the  defendant  could  not  have  the  benefit 
of  thecalumniae  judicium,  or  of  the  oath  of  calumny ; 
and  the  judicium  contrarium  was  not  applicable  to 
such  cases. 

The  edict  De  Calumniatoribns  (Dig.  3.  tit.  6.) 
applied  generally  to  those  who  received  money, 
calumniae  causa,  for  doing  an  act  or  abstaining 
from  doing  an  act.  The  edict  applied  as  well  to 
publica  crimina  as  to  pecuniariae  causae  ;  for  in- 
stance in  the  matter  of  repetundae  the  edict  ap- 
plied to  him  who  for  calumnia  received  money 
on  the  terms  of  prosecuting  or  not  prosecuting  a 
person.  This  edict  provided  for  some  cases,  as 
threats  of  procedure  against  a  man  to  extort 
money,  which  were  not  within  the  cases  provided 
for  by  the  edict,  Quod  metus  causa  (Dig.  4. 
tit.  2.)  [G.  L.] 

CA'MARA  (xa/Mlpa),  or  CAMERA,  properly 
signifies  any  arched  or  vaulted  covering,  and  any 
thing  with  such  a  covering :  Herodotus,  for  in- 
stance, calls  a  covered  carriage  na/iapa  (i.  199). 
It  is  chiefly  used  in  the  two  following  senses :  — 

1.  An  arched  or  vaulted  ceiling  formed  by  semi- 
circular bands  or  beams  of  wood,  over  the  intervals 
of  which  a  coating  of  lath  and  plaster  was  spread, 
resembling  in  construction  the  hooped  awnings  in 
use  amongst  us.  (Vitruv.  vii.  3  ;  Sail.  Cat.  58  ; 
Cic  ad  Q.  Fr.  ill.  1.  §  1 ;    comp.  Plin.  H.  N. 
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xvi.  36.  s.  64.)  Under  the  emperors  camarae  were 
formed  with  plates  of  glass  (Plin.  H.  2V.  xxxvi.  25. 
s.  64)  ;  sometimes  also  the  beams  were  gilt,  and 
the  ceiling  between  them  was  made  of  ivory. 
(Propert.  iii.  2.  10.) 

2.  Small  boats  used  in  early  times  by  the  people 
who  inhabited  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  and  the 
Bosporus,  and  called  Ka/j-ipai,  from  their  having 
a  broad  arched  deck.  They  were  made  with  both 
ends  alike  so  as  to  work  in  either  direction  without 
turning ;  and  were  put  together  without  iron.  They 
continued  in  use  until  the  age  of  Tacitus,  by  whom 
their  construction  and  uses  are  described.  (Strab. 
xi.  p.  495  ;  Eustath.  adDlonys.  Perieg.  700  ;  Aul. 
Gell.  x.  25  ;  Tac.  Hist.  iii.  47.  Respecting  the 
other  uses  of  the  word  see  Seiler  and  Jacobitz, 
HandworterbucJi  d.  Griech.  Spraclie.)         [P.  S.] 

CAMILLI,  CAMILLAE,  boys  and  girls,  em- 
ployed in  the  religious  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Romans.  They  were  required  to  be  perfect  in 
form,  and  sound  in  health,  free  born,  and  with 
both  their  parents  alive ;  or,  in  other  words,  ac- 
cording to  the  expression  of  the  Romans,  pueri  seu 
puellae  ingenui,  felicissimi,  patrimi  matrimique. 
The  origin  of  these  words  gave  rise  to  various 
opinions  among  the  ancients.  Dionysius  supposed 
them  to  correspond  to  the  Ko.hjj.iKoi  among  the 
Curetes  and  Corybantes ;  others  connected  them 
with  Cadmilus  or  Casmilus,  one  of  the  Samothra- 
cian  Cabeiri ;  but  we  know  nothing  certain  on  the 
matter.  Respecting  the  employment  of  the  Camil- 
lus  at  Roman  marriages,  see  Matkimonium. 
(Dionys.  ii.  21,  22 ;  Varr.  L.  L.  vii.  34,  ed.  Miil- 
ler ;  Macrob.  Sat.  iii.  8 ;  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Aen.  xi. 
543 ;  Festus,  s.  w.  Camillus,  Camera,  Flaminius 
Camillus  ;  Hartung,  Die  Religion  der  Rimer,  vol.  i. 
p.  157,  vol.  ii.  p.  71.) 

CA'MPAGUS,  a  kind  of  shoe  worn  by  the  later 
Roman  emperors.  (Trebell.  Poll.  Gallien.  16,  with 
the  note  of  Salmasius.) 

CAMI'NUS.     [Domus] 

CAMPESTRE  (sc.  subligar)  was  a  kind  of  girdle 
or  apron,  which  the  Roman  youths  wore  around 
their  loins,  when  they  exercised  naked  in  the 
Campus  Martius  (Augustin.  De  Civ.  Dei,  xiv.  17). 
The  campestre  was  sometimes  worn  in  warm  wea- 
ther in  place  of  the  tunic  under  the  toga  (campestri 
svh  toga  cinctus,  Ascon.  ad  Cic.  pro  Scauro,  p.  30. 
ed.  Orell.;  Hor.  Ep.  i.  11.  18.) 

CAMPIDOCTO'RES  were  persons  who  taught 
soldiers  their  exercises.  (Veget.  i.  13.)  In  the 
times  of  the  republic  this  duty  was  discharged  by 
a  centurion,  or  veteran  soldier  of  merit  and  distinc- 
tion.    (Comp.  Plin.  Pan.  13.) 

CA'NABUS  (KavaSoi),  was  a  figure  of  wood 
in  the  form  of  a  skeleton,  round  which  the  clay  or 
plaster  was  laid  in  forming  models.  Figures  of 
a  similar  kind,  formed  to  display  the  muscles  and 
veins,  were  studied  by  painters  in  order  to  acquire 
some  knowledge  of  anatomy.  (Arist.  Hist.  Anim. 
iii.  5,  De  Gen.  Anim.  ii.  6  ;  Pollux,  vii.  164,  x. 
189  ;  Suid.  and  Hesych.  s.  v. ;  Miiller,  Arch'dol. 
der  Kunst,  §  305.  n.  7.) 

CANA'LIS,  and  the  diminutive  Canaliculus, 
which  signify  a  water-pipe  or  gutter,  are  used  also 
in  architecture  for  any  channel,  such  as  the  flutings 
of  a  column,  and  the  channel  between  the  volutes 
of  an  Ionic  capital  (Vitruv.  x.  1 4,  iii.  3).     [P.  S.] 

CANATHRON  (it&vaBpov),  a  carriage,  the  up- 
per part  of  which  was  made  of  basket-work,  or 
more  properly  the  basket  itself,  which  was  fixed  in 
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the  carriage.  (Xen.  Ages.  viii.  7;  Plut.  Ages.  c.  19.) 
Homer  calls  this  kind  of  basket  irelpws.  (II.  xxiv. 
190,  267;  and  Eustath.  ad  he.  Compare  Sturtz, 
Lex.  Xenoph.  s.  v.  KdvaBpoy  ;  Scheffer,  De  Re 
Veliic.  p.  68.) 

CANCELLA'RIUS.     [Canoelh.] 

CANCELLI,  lattice-work,  placed  before  a  win- 
dow, a  door-way,  the  tribunal  of  a  judge,  or  any 
other  place.  (See  e.  g.  Cic.  pro  Sest.  58  ;  Varr. 
R.  R.  iii.  5  ;  Ov.  Am.  iii.  2.  64  ;  Dig.  30.  tit.  41. 
s  10  ;  33.  tit.  7.  s.  10.)  Hence  was  derived  the 
word  CameeUarius,  which  originally  signified  a 
porter,  who  stood  at  the  latticed  or  grated  door  of 
the  emperor's  palace.  The  emperor  Carinus  gave 
great  dissatisfaction  by  promoting  one  of  his  Can- 
cellarii  to  be  Praefectus  urbi.  (Vopisc.  Carin.  16.) 
The  cancellarius  also  signified  a  legal  scribe  or 
secretary,  who  sat  within  the  cancelli  or  lattice- 
work, by  which  the  crowd  was  kept  off  from  the 
tribunals  of  the  judges.  (Cassiod.  Var.  xi.  6.) 
The  chief  scribe  or  secretary  was  called  Cancellarius 
kot'  Qoxhv,  and  was  eventually  invested  with 
judicial  power  at  Constantinople  ;  but  an  account 
of  his  duties  and  the  history  of  this  office  do  not 
fall  within  the  scope  of  the  present  work.  From 
this  word  has  come  the  modern  Chancellor. 

CANDE'LA,  a  candle,  made  either  of  wax 
(cerea)  or  tallow  (sebacea),  was  used  universally 
by  the  Romans  before  the  invention  of  oil  lamps 
(lucernae).  (Varr.  De  Ling.  Jjat.  v.  119,  ed.  Miil- 
ler;  Martial,  xiv.  43 ;  Athen.  xv.  p.  700.)  They 
used  for  a  wick  the  pith  of  a  kind  of  rush  called 
scirpus  (Plin.  H.  N.  xvi.  70).  In  later  times  can- 
delae  were  only  used  by  the  poorer  classes ;  the 
houses  of  the  more  wealthy  were  always  lighted 
by  lucernae  (Juv.  Sat.  iii.  287  ;  Becker,  Gattus, 
vol.  ii.  p.  201). 

CANDELA'BRUM,  was  originally  a  candle- 
stick, but  was  afterwards  used  to  support  lamps 
(\vxvodxos),  in  which  signification  it  most  com- 
monly occurs.  The  candelabra  of  this  kind  were 
usually  made  to  stand  upon  the  ground,  and  were 
of  a  considerable  height.  The  most  common  kind 
were  made  of  wood  (Cic.  ad  Qu.  Fr.  iii.  7  ;  Martial, 
xiv.  44 ;  Petron.  95  ;  Athen.  xv.  p.  700) ;  but  those 
which  have  been  found  in  Herculaneum  and  Pom- 
peii are  mostly  of  bronze.  Sometimes  they  were 
made  of  the  more  precious  metals  and  even  of 
jewels,  as  was  the  one  which  Antiochus  intended 
to  dedicate  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  (Cic.  Verr.  iv. 
28.)  In  the  temples  of  the  gods  and  palaces  there 
were  frequently  large  candelabra  made  of  marble, 
and  fastened  to  the  ground.  (Museo  Pio-Clem.  iv. 
1.  5,  v.  1.  3.) 

There  is  a  great  resemblance  in  the  general  plan 
and  appearance  of  most  of  the  candelabra  which 
have  been  found.  They  usually  consist  of  three 
parts: — 1.  the  foot  (&dtrts) ;  2.  the  shaft  or  stem 
(nav\6s)  ;  3.  the  plinth  or  tray  (Sktk6s),  large 
enough  for  a  lamp  to  stand  on,  or  with  a  socket  to 
receive  a  wax  candle.  The  foot  usually  consists 
of  three  lions'  or  griffins'  feet,  ornamented  with 
leaves ;  and  the  shaft,  which  is  either  plain  or 
fluted,  generally  ends  in  a  kind  of  capital,  on 
which  the  tray  rests  for  supporting  the  lamp. 
Sometimes  we  find  a  figure  between  the  capital  and 
the  tray,  as  is  seen  in  the  candelabrum  on  the 
right  hand  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  which  is  taken 
from  the  Museo  Borbonieo  (iv.  pi.  57),  and  repre- 
sents a  candelabrum  found  in  Pompeii.  The  one 
on  the  left  hand  is  also  a  representation   of  a 
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candelabrum  found  in  the  same  city  (Mas.  Boii. 
vi.  pi.  61),  and  is  made  with  a  sliding  shaft,  bj 
which  the  light  might  be  raised  or  lowered  at 
pleasure. 


The  best  candelabra  were  made  at  Aegina  and 
Tarentum.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiv.  6.) 

There  are  also  candelabra  of  various  other  fornn, 
though  those  which  have  been  given  above  are  by 
far  the  most  common.     They  sometimes  consist  of 
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(supporting  a  lamp  (Mus.  Borb.  vii.  pi.  15), 
or  of  a  figure,  by  the  side  of  which  the  shaft  is 
placed  with  two  branches,  each  of  which  termi- 
nates in  a  flat  disc,  upon  which  a  lamp  was  placed. 
A  candelabrum  of  the  latter  kind  is  given  in  the 
preceding  woodcut  (Mas.  Borb.  iv.  pi.  59).  The 
stem  is  formed  of  a  liliaceous  plant  ;  and  at  the 
base  is  a  mass  of  bronze,  on  which  a  Silenus  is 
seated  engaged  in  trying  to  pour  wine  from  a  skin 
which  he  holds  in  his  left  hand,  into  a  cup  in  his 
right. 

There  was  another  kind  of  candelabrum,  entirely 
different  from  those  which  have  been  described, 
which  did  not  stand  upon  the  ground,  but  was 
placed  upon  the  table.  These  candelabra  usually 
consist  of  pillars,  from  the  capitals  of  which  several 
lamps  hang  down,  or  of  trees,  from  whose  branches 
lamps  also  are  suspended.  The  following  wood- 
cut represents  a  very  elegant  candelabrum  of  this 
kind,  found  in  Pompeii.  (Mus.  Borb.  ii.  pi.  13.) 

The  original,  including  the  stand,  is  three  feet 
high.  The  pillar  is  not  placed  in  the  centre,  but 
at  one  end  of  the  plinth,  which  is  the  case  in  al- 
most every  candelabrum  of  this  description  yet 
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found.  The  plinth  is  inlaid  in  imitation  of  a  vine, 
the  leaves  of  which  are  of  silver,  the  stem  and  fruit 
of  bright  bronze.  On  one  side  is  an  altar  with 
wood  and  fire  upon  it ;  and  on  the  other  a  Bacchus 
riding  on  a  tiger.  (Becker,  Gallus,  vol.  ii.  p.  206, 
&c.) 

CANDIDA'TUS.     [Ambitus.] 

CANDYS  (k&vSvs),  a  gown  worn  by  the  Medes 
and  Persians  over  their  trowsers  and  other  gar- 
ments. (Xeri.  Cyr.  i.  3.  §  2,  Anab.  i.  5.  §  8 ;  Diod. 
Sic.  xvii.  77.)  It  had  wide  sleeves,  and  was  made 
of  woollen  cloth,  which  was  either  purple  or  of 
some  other  splendid  colour.  In  the  Persepolitan 
sculptures,  nearly  all  the  principal  personages 
are  clothed  in  it.  The  three  here  shown  are 
taken  from  Sir  R.  K.  Porter's  Travels  (vol.  i.  pi. 
94).  [J.  Y.] 


CANE'PHOROS  (ravr^dpos).  When  a  sacri 
fice  was  to  be  offered,  the  round  cake  (rpoxia 
<p9o'ts,  ir6iravov,  oX^,  mola  salsa),  the  chaplet 
of  flowers,  the  knife  used  to  slay  the  victim,  and 
sometimes  the  frankincense,  were  deposited  in  a 
flat  circular  basket  (ndveov,  canistrum),  and  this 
was  frequently  carried  by  a  virgin  on  her  head  to 
the  altar.  The  practice  was  observed  more  espe- 
cially at  Athens.  When  a  private  man  sacrificed, 
either  his  daughter,  or  some  unmarried  female  of 
bis  family,  officiated  as  his  canephoros  (Aristoph. 
Acharn.  241 — 252)  ;  but  in  the  Panathenaea,  the 
Dionysia,  and  other  public  festivals,  two  virgins  of 
the  first  Athenian  families  were  appointed  for  the 
purpose.  Their  function  is  described  by  Ovid 
(Met.  ii.  713—715). 

That  the  office  was  accounted  highly  honourable 
appears  from  the  fact,  that  the  resentment  of  Har- 
modius,  which  instigated  him  to  kill  Hipparchus, 
arose  from  the  insult  offered  by  the  latter  in  for- 
bidding the  sister  of  Harmodius  to  walk  as  cane- 
phoros in  the  Panathenaic  procession.  (Thucyd. 
vi.  56  ;  Aelian,  V.  H.  xi.  8.)  An  antefixa  in  the 
British  Museum  (see  woodcut)  represents  the  two 
canephoroe  approaching  a  candelabrum.  Each  of 
them  elevates  one  arm  to  support  the  basket,  while 


she  slightly  raises  her  tunic  with  the  other.  This 
attitude  was  much  admired  by  ancient  artists. 
Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxvi.  4.  s.  7)  mentions  a  marble 
canephoros  by  Scopas,  and  Cicero  ( Verr.  iv.  3) 
describes  a  pair  in  bronze,  which  were  the  exquisite 
work  of  Polycletus.     [Caryatis.]         [J.  Y.] 

CANISTRUM.     [Canephoros.] 

CANTABRUM,  a  standard  used  at  the  time 
of  the  Roman  empire,  and  carried  in  festive  pro- 
cessions.    (Tertull.  Apol.  16  ;  Minuc.  Felix,  29.) 

CANTE'RII  is  used  by  Vitruvius  (iv._2)  for 
the  rafters  of  the  roof,  extending  from  the  ridge  to 
the  eaves.  [P.  S.] 

CA'NTHARUS  (nivBapos)  was  a  kind  of 
drinking-cup,  furnished  with  handles  (cantliairus 
ansa,  Virg.  Eel.  vi.  17  ;  Hor.  Carm.  i.  20).  It  is 
said  by  some  writers  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  one  Cantharus,  who  first  made  cups  of  this 
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form.  (Athen  xi.  p.  474,  e  ;  Pollux,  vi.  96  ; 
Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiv.  19.  §  25.)  The  cantharus  was 
the  cup  sacred  to  Bacchus  (Macrob.  Sat.  v.  21  ; 
Plm.  H.  N.  xxxiii.  53),  who  is  frequently  repre- 
sented on  ancient  vases  holding  it  in  his  hand,  as 
in  the  following  woodcut,  which  is  taken  from  a 
painting  on  an  ancient  vase.  (Millingen,  Pein- 
tures  Antiques,  pi.  53.) 


CA'NTICUM.  In  the  Roman  theatre,  between 
the  first  and  second  acts,  flute  music  appears  to 
have  been  introduced  (Plaut.  Pseudol.  i.  5.  160), 
which  was  accompanied  by  a  kind  of  recitative, 
performed  by  a  single  actor,  or  if  there  were  two, 
the  second  was  not  allowed  to  speak  with  the  first. 
Thus  Diomedes  (iii.  p.  489.  ed.  Putsch.)  says :  — 
"  In  canticis  una  tantura  debet  esse  persona,  aut  si 
duae  fuerint,  ita  debent  esse,  ut  ex  occulto  una 
audiat  nee  colloquatur,  sed  secum,  si  opus  fuerit, 
verba  faciat."  In  the  canticum,  as  violent  gesti- 
culation was  required,  it  appears  to  have  been  the 
custom,  from  the  time  of  Livius  Andronicus,  for 
the  actor  to  confine  himself  to  the  gesticulation, 
while  another  person  sang  the  recitative.  (Liv. 
viii.  2  ;  Lucian,  De  SaUat.  30  ;  Isidor.  Orig.  xviii. 
44.)  The  canticum  always  formed  a  part  of  a 
Roman  comedy.  Diomedes  observes  that  a  Roman 
comedy  consists  of  two  parts,  dialogue  and  canticum 
(Latinae  comoediae  duobus  tantum  membris  constant, 
diverbio  et  cantico).  Wolf  (De  Canticis,  p.  11) 
endeavours  to  show  that  cantica  also  occurred  in 
tragedies  and  the  Atellanae  fabulae.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  they  did  in  the  latter ;  they 
were  usually  composed  in  the  Latin,  and  sometimes 
in  the  Greek  language,  whereas  the  other  parts  of 
the  Atellane  plays  were  written  in  Oscan. 

CAPISTRUM  (ipopgtid),  a  halter,  a  tie  for 
horses,  asses,  or  other  animals,  placed  round  the 
head  or  neck,  and  made  of  osiers  or  other  fibrous 
materials.  In  representations  of  Bacchanalian  pro- 
cessions the  tigers  or  panthers  are  attached  to  the 
yoke  by  capistra  made  of  vine-branches.  Thus  we 
read  of  the  vite  capistratae  tiffres  of  Ariadne  (Ovid, 
Hpist.  ii.  80 ;   Sidon.  Apoll.  Carm.  aarii.  23),  and 
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they  are  seen  on  the  bas-relief  of  a  sarcophagus  in 
the  Vatican  representing  her  nuptial  procession. 
See  the  annexed  woodcut 


The  term  (popSeid  was  also  applied  to  a  contrit. 
ance  used  by  pipers  (a«A.7jTa!)  and  trumpeters  to 
compress  their  mouths  and  cheeks,  and  thus  to  aid 
them  in  blowing.  It  is  often  seen  in  works  of 
ancient  art  [Chiridota],  and  was  said  to  be  the 
invention  of  Marsyas.  (Simonides,  Brunei,  in, 
i,  122  ;  Sophocles,  op.  Oic.  ad  Att.  ii  16  ;  Aria- 
toph.  Av.  862,  Vesp.  580,  Eq.  1147  ;  Schol.  ad 
II)  '  [J.  Y.] 

CAPITA'LIS.     [Caput.] 

CA'PITE  CENSI.     [Caput.] 

CA'PITIS  DEMINU'TIO.     [Caput.] 

CAPI'TIUM,  a  portion  of  a  woman's  dress, 
said  by  Varro  to  be  so  called,  because  it  coven 
(capit)  the  breast.  (Varr.  L.  L.v.  131,  ed.  MUUer, 
and  De  Vita  P.  R.  iv.  ap.  Nonium,  s.  v.  capital 
comp.  Gell.  xvi.  7  ;  Dig.  34.  tit.  2.  s.  24.)  But 
the  word  itself  would  rather  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  it  was  originally  a  covering  for  the  head 
(caput). 

CAPITOLI'NI  LUDI.     [Luni.] 

CAPI'TULUM.     [Columna.] 

CAPSA  (dim.  CA'PSULA),orSCRI'NIUM, 
the  box  for  holding  books  among  the  Romans. 
These  boxes  were  usually  made  of  beech-wood 
(Plin.  H.  N.  xvi.  43.  s.  84),  and  were  of  a  cylin- 
drical form.  There  is  no  doubt  respecting  their 
form,  since  they  are  often  placed  by  the  side  of 
statues  dressed  in  the  toga.  The  following  wood- 
cut, which  represents  an  open  capsa  with  six  rolls 
of  books  in  it,  is  from  a  painting  at  Pompeii, 


There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  dif- 
ference between  the  capsa  and  the  seriniua,  except 
that  the  latter  word  was  usually  applied  to  those 
boxes  which  held  a  considerable  number  of  rolls 
(scrinia  da  magnis,  Mart.  i.  3).  Boxes  used  for 
preserving  other  things  besides  books,  were  also 
called  capsae  (Plin.  H.N.  xv.  17.  s.  18  ;  Mart,  a 
8),  while  in  the  scrinia  nothing  appears  to  iso 
been  kept  but  books,  letters,  and  other  writings. 
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The  slaves  who  had  the  charge  of  these  book- 
chests  were  called  capsarii,  and  also  cusfodes  scri- 
niorumj  and  the  slaves  who  carried  in  a  capsa 
behind  their  young  masters  the  books,  &c.  of 
the  sons  of  respectable  Romans,  when  they  went 
to  school,  were  also  called  capsarii.  (Juv.  x.  117.) 
We  accordingly  find  them  mentioned  together  with 
the  paedagogi.     (Suet.  Net-.  36.) 

When  the  capsa  contained  books  of  importance, 
it  was  sealed  or  kept  under  lock  and  key  (Mart.  i. 
67)  ;  whence  Horace  (Ep.  i.  20.  3)  says  to  his 
work,  Odisti  claves,  et  grata  sigitta  pudico.  (Becker, 
Oattus,  vol.  i.  p.  191  ;  Bb'ttiger,  Sabina,  vol.  i. 
p.  102,  &c.) 

CAPSA'RII,  the  name  of  three  different  classes 
of  slaves :  —  1.  Of  .those  who  took  care  of  the 
clothes  of  persons  while  bathing  in  the  public 
baths.  [Balneae,  p.  189.]  In  later  times  they 
were  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  praefectus 
vigilum.  (Dig.  1.  tit  IS.  s.  3.)  2.  Of  those  who 
had  the  care  of  the  capsae,  in  which  books  and 
letters  were  kept.  [Capsa.]  3.  Of  those  who 
carried  the  books,  &c.  of  boys  to  school.  [Capsa.] 

CA'PSULA.     [Capsa.] 

CA'PULUS  (f^TTTj,  \a.ei).  1.  The  hilt  of  a 
sword,  which  was  frequently  much  ornamented. 
[Gladius.]  The  handles  of  knives  were  also 
much  ornamented ;  and  of  the  beautiful  work- 
manship sometimes  bestowed  on  them,  a  judgment 


may  be  formed  from  the  three  specimens  here  in- 
troduced. (Montfaucon,  Ant.  Expliqttee,  iii.  122. 
pi.  61.) 

2.  A  bier  or  coffin.     [Funcs.] 

CAPUT,  the  head.  The  term  "  head  "  is  often 
used  by  the  Roman  writers  as  equivalent  to  "  per- 
son," or  "  human  being."  (Caes.  Bell.  Gall.  iv.  IS.) 
By  an  easy  transition,  it  was  used  to  signify  "  life : " 
thus,  capite  damnari,  plecti,  &c.  are  equivalent  to 
capital  punishment. 

Caput  is  also  used  to  express  a  man's  civil  con- 
dition ;  and  the  persons  who  were  registered  in  the 
tables  of  the  censor  are  spoken  of  as  capita,  some- 
times with  the  addition  of  the  word  civium,  and 
sometimes  not.  (Liv.iii.  24,  x.  47.)  Thus  to  be 
registered  in  the  census  Was  the  same  thing  as 
caput  habere :  and  a  slave  and  a  Alius  familias,  in 
this  sense  of  the  word,  were  said  to  have  no  caput. 
The  lowest  century  of  Servius  Tullius  comprised 
the  proletarii  and  the  capite  censi,  of  whom  the 
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latter,  having  little  or  no  property,  were  barely 
rated  as  so  many  head  of  citizens.  (Gell.  xvi.  10  j 
Cic.  De  Rep.  ii.  22.) 

He  who  changed  his  condition  for  an  inferior 
one  was  said  to  be  capite  minutus,  demimrtus,  or 
capitis  minor.  (Hor.  Carm.  iii.  5.  42.)  The  phrase 
se  capite  deminuere  was  also  applicable  in  case  of  a 
voluntary  change  of  condition.  (Cic.  Top.  c.  4.) 
The  definition  of  Festus  (s.  v.  deminutus)  is,  "  De- 
minutus  capite  appellatur  qui  civitate  mutatus  est ; 
et  ex  alia  familia  in  aliam  adoptatus,  et  qui  liber 
alteri  mancipio  datus  est :  et  qui  in  h ostium  potes- 
tatem  venit :  et  cui  aqua  et  igni  interdictum  est." 
There  has  been  some  discussion  whether  we  should 
use  capitis  deminutio  or  diminutio,  but  it  is  indif- 
ferent which  we  write. 

There  were  three  divisions  of  Capitis  deminutio 
—  Maxima,  Media,  sometimes  called  Minor,  and 
Minima.  The  maxima  capitis  deminutio  consisted 
in  the  loss  of  libertas  (freedom),  in  the  change  of 
the  condition  of  a  free  man  (whether  ingenuus  or 
libertinus)  into  that  of  a  slave.  The  media  con- 
sisted in  the  change  of  the  condition  of  a  civis 
into  that  of  a  peregrinus,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
case  of  deportatio  under  the  empire  ;  or  the 
change  of  the  condition  of  a  civis  into  that  of  a 
Latinus.  The  minima  consisted  in  the  change  of 
the  condition  of  a  pater  familias  into  that  of  a  films 
familias,  as  by  adrogation,  and,  in  the  later  law, 
by  legitimation  ;  and  in  a  wife  in  maim,  or  a 
filius  familias  coming  into  mancipii  causa  ;  con- 
sequently, when  a  filius  familias  was  emancipated 
or  adopted,  there  was  a  capitis  deminutio,  for  both 
these  ceremonies  were  inseparably  connected  with 
the  mancipii  causa  (cum  emancipari  nemo  possit 
nisi  in  imaginariam  servilem  causam  deductus. 
Gaius,  i.  134,  162).  This  explains  how  a  filius 
familias,  who  by  emancipation  becomes  sui  juris, 
and  thus  improves  his  social  condition,  is  still  said 
to  have  undergone  a  capitis  deminutio  ;  which  ex- 
pression, as  observed,  applies  to  the  form  by  which 
the  emancipation  is  effected. 

Capitis  minutio,  which  is  the  same  as  deminutio, 
is  defined  by  Gaius  (Dig.  4.  tit.  5.  s.  1)  to  be 
status  permutatio ;  but  this  definition  is  not  suf- 
ficiently exact.  That  capitis  deminutio  which  had 
the  most  consequence  was  the  maxima,  of  which 
the  media  or  minor  was  a  milder  form.  The 
minima,  as  already  explained,  was  of  a  technical 
character.  The  maxima  capitis  deminutio  was 
sustained  by  those  who  refused  to  be  registered  at 
the  census,  or  neglected  the  registration,  and  were 
thence  called  incensi.  The  incensus  was  liable  to 
be  sold,  and  so  to  lose  his  liberty  ;  but  this  being 
a  matter  which  concerned  citizenship  and  freedom, 
such  penalty  could  not  be  inflicted  directly,  and 
the  object  was  only  effected  by  the  fiction  of  the 
citizen  having  himself  abjured  his  freedom.  Those 
who  refused  to  perform  military  service  might  also 
besold.  (Cic.  Pro Caecina,  34  ;  Ulp. Frag.  xi.  11.) 
A  Roman  citizen  who  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
enemy,  lost  his  civil  rights,  together  with  his 
liberty,  but  he  might  recover  them  on  returning  to 
his  country.  [Postliminium.]  Persons  con- 
demned to  ignominious  punishments,  as  to  the 
mines,  sustained  the  maxima  capitis  deminutio.  A 
free  woman  who  cohabited  with  a  slave,  after 
notice  given  to  her  by  the  owner  of  the  slave,  be- 
came an  ancilla,  by  a  senatus-consultura,  passed  in 
the  time  of  Claudius.  (Ulp.  Frag.  xi.  11  ;  com- 
pare Tacit.  Ann.  xii.  S3,  and  Suet  Veip.  1 1.) 
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A  judicium  capitals,  or  poena  capitalis,  was  one 
which  affected  a  citizen's  caput.  The  subject  of 
the  Capitis  deminutio  is  fully  discussed  by  Becker, 
Handbuch  der  Kwnisehen  Alierthumer,  vol.  ii. 
p.  ]  00  ;  and  by  Savigny,  System,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  68, 
&c.  "  '       '  [G.L.] 

CAPUT.     [Fenus.] 

CAPUT  EXTORUM.  The  Roman  sooth- 
sayers (haruspices)  pretended  to  a  knowledge  of 
coming  events  from  the  inspection  of  the  entrails  of 
victims  slain  for  that  purpose.  The  part  to  which 
they  especially  directed  their  attention  was  the 
liver,  the  convex  upper  portion  of  which  seems  to 
have  been  called  the  caput  extorum.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xi. 
37.  s.  73.)  Any  disease  or  deficiency  in  this  organ 
was  considered  an  unfavourable  omen  ;  whereas, 
if  healthy  and  perfect,  it  was  believed  to  indicate 
good  fortune.  The  haruspices  divided  it  into  two 
parts,  one  cal\e<Lfamiliaris,  the  other  hoslilis :  from 
the  former,  they  foretold  the  fate  of  friends  ;  from 
the  latter,  that  of  enemies.  Thus  we  read  (Liv. 
viii.  9),  that  the  head  of  the  liver  was  mutilated 
by  the  knife  of  the  operator  on  the  "  familiar  " 
part  (caput  jecinoris  a  Jhmiliari  parte  caesum), 
which  was  always  a  bad  sign.  But  the  word 
"  caput "  here  seems  of  doubtful  application ;  for  it 
may  designate  either  the  convex  upper  part  of  the 
liver,  or  one  of  the  prominences  of  the  various  lobes 
which  form  its  lower  and  irregularly  concave  part. 
It  is,  however,  more  obvious  and  natural  to  under- 
stand by  it  the  upper  part,  which  is  formed  of  two 
prominences,  called  the  great  and  small,  or  right 
and  left  lobes.  If  no  caput  was  found,  it  was  a 
bad  sign  (nihil  tristius  accidere  potuit)  ;  if  well  de- 
fined or  double,  it  was  a  lucky  omen.  (Cic.  De 
Div.  ii.  12,  13  ;  Liv.  xxvii.  26.)  [R.  W.] 

CARACALLA  was  an  outer  garment  used  in 
Gaul,  and  not  unlike  the  Roman  lacerna.  [La- 
cerna.]  It  was  first  introduced  at  Rome  by  the 
emperor  Aureliug  Antoninus  Bassianus,  who  com- 
pelled all  the  people  who  came  to  court  to  wear  it, 
whence  he  obtained  the  surname  of  Caracalla, 
(Aurel.  Vict.  Spit.  21.)  This  garment,  as  worn 
in  Gaul,  does  not  appear  to  have  reached  lower 
than  the  knee,  but  Caracalla  lengthened  it  so  as  to 
reach  the  ankle.  It  afterwards  became  common 
among  the  Romans,  and  garments  of  this  kind 
vere  called  caracallae  Antonianae,  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  Gallic  caracallae.  (Aurel.  Vict.  De 
Cues.  21 ;  Spartian.  See.  21,  Anton.  Car.  9.)  It 
usually  had  a  hood  to  it,  and  came  to  be  worn  by 
the  clergy.  Jerome  (Ep.  128)  speaks  oipattiolum 
mirae  pulchritudinis  in  modum  caracaUarum  sed 
absque  cucullis. 
CARBA'TINA.  [Pero.] 
CARCER  (kerker,  German  ;  yopyipa,  Greek), 
a  prison.  This  word  is  connected  with  ep/eoy  and 
e'tpya,  the  guttural  being  interchanged  with  the 
aspirate. 

1.  Greek.  —  Imprisonment  was  seldom  used 
among  the  Greeks  as  a  legal  punishment  for 
offences ;  they  preferred  banishment  to  the  expense 
of  keeping  prisoners  in  confinement.  We  do,  in- 
deed, find  some  cases  in  which  it  was  sanctioned 
by  law ;  but  these  are  not  altogether  instances  of 
its  being  used  as  a  punishment  Thus  the  farmers 
of  the  duties,  and  their  bondsmen,  were  liable  to 
imprisonment  if  the  duties  were  not  paid  by  a 
specified  time ;  bnt  the  object  of  this  was  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  defaulters,  and  to  insure  regu- 
larity of  payment    (Bockh,  Publ.  Earn,  of  Athens, 
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p.  339,  &c.)  Again,  persons  who  had  been  mulcted 
in  penalties  might  be  confined  till  they  had  paid 
them.  (Dem.  c.  Mid.  p.  529.  26.)  The  htju, 
also,  if  they  exercised  the  rights  of  citizenship 
were  subject  to  the  same  consequences.  (Dem. 
c.  Timocr.  p.  732.  17.)  Moreover,  we  read  of  a 
Seo-fi6s  for  theft ;  but  this  was  a  irpoori/Hjttj,  or 
additional  penalty,  the  infliction  of  which  was  at 
the  option  of  the  court  which  tried  the  case ;  and 
the  Se<r/i6s  itself  was  not  an  imprisonment,  out  a 
public  exposure  in  the  irob'oK&KKri,  or  stocks,  for 
five  days  and  nights  —  the  to  iv  JiiAp  5e5eV8ai, 
Still  the  idea  of  imprisonment  per  se,  as  a  punish, 
ment,  was  not  strange  to  the  Athenians.  Thus  we 
find  that  Plato  (Leg.  x.  p.  908)  proposes  to  have  three 
prisons :  one  of  these  was  to  be  a  ffw^powoTfyjioy 
or  penitentiary,  and  another  a  place  of  punishment 
—  a  sort  of  penal  settlement  away  from  the  city. 

The  prisons  in  different  countries  were  called  by 
different  names:  thus  there  was  the  'Amyicaw, 
in  Boeotia  ;  the  Kepafws,  at  Cyprus  ;  the  K£s,  at 
Corinth ;  and,  amongst  the  Ionians,  the  yopytpi^ 
as  at  Samos.  (Herod,  iii.  145 ;  Pollux,  ix.  45.) 
The  prison  at  Athens  was  in  former  times  called 
S^fffiurfipioy,  and  afterwards,  by  a  sort  of  euphe- 
mism, oiKTifia.  It  was  chiefly  used  as  a  guard-house, 
or  place  of  execution,  and  was  under  the  charge  of 
the  public  officers  called  the  eleven,  at  eV5enn, 
One  gate  in  the  prison,  through  which  the  con- 
demned were  led  to  execution,  was  called  t> 
Xnpwveiov.  (Pollux,  viii.  103 ;  Wachsmuth,  flefl. 
AUerthumsk.  vol.  ii.  pp.  141,  201,  2d  ed.) 

The  Attic  expression  for  imprisonment  was  S&. 
Thus  in  the  oath  of  the  pov\e vral,  or  senators, 
occurs  the  phrase  ouSe  Ultra  'AQuivaiwv  ovSeVa. 
Hence  we  have  the  phrase  &$e<rpos  (pvXan-li  (Thuc. 
iii.  34),  the  "  libera  custodia  "  of  the  Romans,  sig- 
nifying that  a  party  was  under  strict  surveillanse 
and  guard,  though  not  confined  within  a  prison. 

2.  Roman. — A  career,  or  prison,  was  first  built 
at  Rome  by  Ancus  Martius,  overhanging  the 
forum.  (Liv.  i.  33.)  This  was  enlarged  by 
Servius  Tullius,  who  added  to  it  a  souterrain,  oi 
dungeon,  called  from  him  the  TuUianum.  Sallust 
(Cat.  55)  describes  this  as  being  twelve  feet  under 
ground,  walled  on  each  side,  and  arched  over  with 
stone  work.  For  a  long  time  this  was  the  only 
prison  at  Rome  (Juv.  Sat.  iii.  312),  being,  in  fact, 
the  "  Tower,"  or  state  prison  of  the  city,  which 
was  sometimes  doubly  guarded  in  times  of  alarm, 
and  was  the  chief  object  of  attack  in  many  con- 
spiracies. (Liv.  xxvi.  27,  xxxii.  26.)  Vara 
(L.  L.  v.  15],  ed.  Miiller)  tells  us  that  the  Tul- 
lianum  was  also  named  "  Lautumiae,"  from  some 
quarries  in  the  neighbourhood ;  or,  as  others  think 
in  allusion  to  the  "  Lautumiae  "  of  Syracuse,  a 
prison  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock.  In  later  times 
the  whole  building  was  called  the  "  Mamertine." 
Close  to  it  were  the  Scalae  Gemoniae,  or  steps, 
down  which  the  bodies  of  those  who  had  been 
executed  were  thrown  into  the  Forum,  to  be,  ex- 
posed to  the  gaze  of  the  Roman  populace.  (Cramer, 
Ancient  Italy,  vol.  i.  p.  430.)  There  were,  how- 
ever, other  prisons  besides  this,  though,  as  we 
might  expect,  the  words  of  Roman  historians  gene- 
rally refer  to  this  alone.  One  of  these  was  built  bf 
Appius  Claudius,  the  decemvir,  and  in  it  he  was 
himBelf  put  to  death.  (Liv.  iii.  57 ;  Plin.  H.  N- 
vii.  36.) 

The  career  of  which  we  are  treating,  was  chiefly 
used  as  a  place  of  confinement  for  persons  unto     j 
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accusation,  till  the  time  of  trial ;  and  also  as  a 
place  of  execution,  to  which  purpose  the  Tullianum 
was  specially  devoted.  Thus,  Sallust  (I.e.)  tells 
us  that  Lentulus,  an  accomplice  of  Catiline,  was 
hanged  there.  Livy  also  (xxix.  22)  Bpeaks  of  a 
conspirator  being  delegatus  in  Tullianum,  which 
in  another  passage  (xxxiv.  44),  is  otherwise  ex- 
pressed by  the  words  in  inferiorem  demissus  car- 
cerem,  necatusque. 

The  same  part  of  the  prison  was  also  called 
"robur,"  if  we  may  judge  from  the  words  of 
Festus: —  Robur  in  carcere  dicitur  is  locus,  quo 
praecipitatur  malefiaorum  germs.  This  identity  is 
further  shown  by  the  use  made  of  it ;  for  it  is 
spoken  of  as  a  place  of  execution  in  the  following 
passages  :  —  In  robore  et  tenebris  exspirare  (Liv. 
xxxviii.  59 ;  Sallust,  I.  c).  Robur  et  saxum  (sc. 
Tarpeium)  minitari  (Tacit.  Ann.  iv.  29).  So  also 
we  read  of  the  catenas  —  et  Italian  robur.  (Rot. 
Carm.  ii.  13.  18.)  [R.  W.] 

CA'RCERES.     [Cikcus.] 

CARCHE'SIUM  (napx^ov).  1.  A  beaker 
or  drinking-cup,  which  was  used  by  the  Greeks  in 
very  early  times,  so  that  one  is  said  to  have  been 
given  by  Jupiter  to  Alcmena  on  the  night  of  his 
visitto  her.  (Pherecydes,  p.  97 — 100,  ed.  Sturtz.) 
It  was  slightly  contracted  in  the  middle,  and  its 
two  handles  extended  from  the  top  to  the  bottom. 
(Athen.  xi.  p.  474 ;  Macrob.  Sat.  v.  21.)  It  was 
much  employed  in  libations  of  blood,  wine,  milk, 
and  honey.  (Sappho,  Frag.  70,  ed.  Neue ;  Virg. 
Georg.  iv.  380,  Aen.  v.  77  ;  Ovid,  Met.  vii.  246  ; 
Stat  AclM.  ii.  6.)  The  annexed  woodcut  repre- 
sents a  magnificent  carchesium,  which  was  pre- 
sented by  Charles  the  Simple  to  the  Abbey  of 
St.  Denys.     It  was  cut  out  of  a  single  agate,  and 
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behind  the   antepagmentum    (rnarmoreo    aeratus 


richly  engraved  with  representations  of  bacchana- 
lian subjects.  It  held  considerably  more  than  a 
pint,  and  its  handles  were  so  large  as  easily  to 
admit  a  man's  hand. 

2.  The  upper  part  of  the  mast  of  a  ship. 
[Navis.] 

CARDO  (&aip6s,  arpoQeis,  o-Tp6<j>iy£,  7(77*11- 
/uos),  a  hinge,  a  pivot.  The  first  figure  in  the  an- 
nexed woodcut  is  designed  to  show  the  general 
form  of  a  door,  as  we  find  it  with  a  pivot  at  the 
top  and  bottom  (a,  6)  in  ancient  remains  of  stone, 
marble,  wood,  and  bronze.  The  second  figure  re- 
presents a  bronze  hinge  in  the  Egyptian  collection 
of  the  British  Museum :  its  pivot  (0)  is  exactly 
cylindrical.  Under  these  is  drawn  the  threshold 
of  a  temple,  or  other  large  edifice,  with  the  plan  of 
tho  folding  doors.  The  pivots  move  in  holes  fitted 
to  receive  them  (6,  6),  each  of  which  is  in  an  angle 
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stridens  in  limine  cardo,  Virg.  Oiris,  222 ;  Eurip. 
Pkoen.  114— 116,  Schol.  ad  foe). 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  also  used  hinges  ex- 
actly like  those  now  in  common  use.  Four  Roman 
hinges  of  bronze,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum, 
are  here  shown. 


The  form  of  the  door  above  delineated  makes  it 
manifest  why  the  principal  line  laid  down  in  sur- 
veying land  was  called  "  cardo  "  (Festus,  s.  v.  De- 
cumanus  ;  laid.  Orig.  xv.  14) ;  and  it  further  ex- 
plains the  application  of  the  same  term  to  the 
North  Pole,  the  supposed  pivot  on  which  the 
heavens  revolved.  (Varr.  De  Re  Rust.  i.  2 ;  Ovid, 
Ex  Ponto,  ii.  10.  45.)  The  lower  extremity  of 
the  universe  was  conceived  to  turn  upon  another 
pivot,  corresponding  to  that  at  the  bottom  of  the 
door  (Cic.  De  Nat.  Dear.  ii.  41 ;  Vitruv.  vi.  1, 
ix.  1) ;  and  the  conception  of  these  two  principal 
points  in  geography  and  astronomy  led  to  the  ap- 
plication of  the  same  term  to  the  East  and  West 
also.  (Lucan.  v.  71.)  Hence  our  "four  points  of 
the  compass  "  are  called  by  ancient  writers  quatuor 
cardines  orbis  terrarum,  and  the  four  principal 
winds,  N.  S.  E.  and  W.,  are  the  cardinales  venti. 
(Serv.  ad  Aen.  i.  85.)  [J.  Y.] 

CARI'NA.    [Navis.] 

CARMENTA'LIA,  an  old  Roman  festival  ce- 
lebrated in  honour  of  the  nymph  Carmenta  or 
Carmentis,  for  an  account  of  whom  see  Diet,  of 
Biog.  s.  v.  Camenae.  This  festival  was  celebrated 
annually  on  the  11th  and  the  15th  of  January, 
and  no  other  particulars  of  it  are  recorded  except 
that  Carmenta  was  invoked  in  it  as  Postoorta  and 
Antevorta,  epithets  which  had  reference  to  her 
power  of  looking  back  into  the  past  and  forward 
into  the  future.  The  festival  was  chiefly  observed 
by  women.  (Ov.  Fast.  i.  634  ;  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  7; 
Gell.  xvi.  16  ;  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Aen.  viii.  339  ;  Har- 
tung,  Die  Religion  der  Rimer,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 99.) 

CARNEIA  (Kapveia),  a  great  national  festival, 
celebrated  by  the  Spartans  in  honour  of  Apollo 
a 
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Carneioa,  which,  according  to  Sosibius  (op.  Aiken. 
xiv.  p.  635),  was  instituted  Olymp.  xxvi. ;  although 
Apollo,  under  the  name  of  Cameios,  was  worshipped 
in  various  places  of  Peloponnesus,  particularly  at 
Amyclae,  at  a  very  early  period,  and  even  before 
the  Dorian  migration.  (Miiller,  Dor.  i.  3.  §  8.  and 
ii.  8.  §  15.)  Wachsmuth  (HeUen.  AlterthumsJc.  ii. 
p.  582,  2d  ed.),  referring  to  the  passage  of  Athe- 
naeus,  above  quoted,  thinks  that  the  Carneia  had 
long  before  been  celebrated;  and  that  when,  in 
Olymp.  xxvi.,  Therpander  gained  the  victory, 
musical  contests  were  only  added  to  the  martial 
solemnities  of  the  festival.  But  the  words  of 
Athenaeus,  who  is  the  only  authority  to  which 
Wachsmuth  refers,  do  not  allow  of  such  an  inter- 
pretation, for  no  distinction  is  there  made  between 
earlier  and  later  solemnities  of  the  festival,  and 
Athenaeus  simply  says,  the  institution  of  the 
Carneia  took  place  Olymp.  xxvi.  £Ey4vero  6e 
7]  fbetris  tuv  Kapveiaiv  Kara  tV  %ktt\v  Ka\  eiKOffT^jv 
'0\vpmdSa,  &s  '2uo,igi6s  <p-ri<ru>,  iv  T$  irepl 
Xpivuv.)  The  festival  began  on  the  seventh  day 
of  the  month  of  Cameios  =  Metageitnion  of  the 
Athenians,  and  lasted  for  nine  days.  (Athen.  iv. 
p.  141 ;  Eustath.  ad  II.  xxiv.  sub  fin.;  Plut.  Symp. 
viii.  1.)  It  was,  as  far  as  we  know,  a  warlike 
festival,  similar  to  the  Attic  Boedromia.  During 
the  time  of  its  celebration  nine  tents  were  pitched 
near  the  city,  in  each  of  which  nine  men  lived  in 
the  manner  of  a  military  camp,  obeying  in  every- 
thing the  commands  of  a  herald.  Miiller  also  sup- 
poses that  a  boat  was  carried  round,  and  upon  it 
a  statue  of  the  Carneian  Apollo  £A.ir6KKwv  o-re/j.- 
uot(os),  both  adorned  with  lustratory  garlands, 
called  SfxnAsv  arennariaiov,  in  allusion  to  the 
passage  of  the  Dorians  from  Naupactus  into  Pelo- 
ponnesus. {Dorians,  i.  3.  §  8.  note  s.)  The  priest 
conducting  the  sacrifices  at  the  Carneia,  was  called 
'Attjt^s,  whence  the  festival  was  sometimes  de- 
signated by  the  name  'Ayrjrdpia  or  'Ay7]T6peiov 
(Hesych.  s.  v.  'Ayi}T6petov)  ■  and  from  each  of  the 
Spartan  tribes  five  unmarried  men  (KapveaTai) 
were  chosen  as  his  ministers,  whose  office  lasted 
four  years,  during  which  period  they  were  not  al- 
lowed to  marry.  (Hesych.  s.  v.  Kapvearai.)  Some 
of  them  bore  the  name  of  %Taipv\oSp6fu)i.  (Hesych. 
s.  v.  ;  compare  Bekker,  Anecd.  p.  205.)  Ther- 
pander was  the  first  who  gained  the  prize  in  the 
musical  contests  of  the  Carneia,  and  the  musicians 
of  his  school  were  long  distinguished  competitors 
for  the  prize  at  this  festival  (Miiller,  Dor.  iv.  6. 
§  3),  and  the  last  of  this '  school  who  engaged  in 
the  contest  was  Pericleidas.  (Plut.  De  Mus.  6.) 
When  we  read  in  Herodotus  (vi.  106,  vii.  206) 
and  Thucydides  (v.  54,  and  in  other  places)  that 
the  Spartans  during  the  celebration  of  this  festival 
were  not  allowed  to  take  the  field  against  an 
enemy,  we  must  remember  that  this  restriction  was 
not  peculiar  to  the  Carneia,  but  common  to  all  the 
great  festivals  of  the  Greeks:  traces  of  it  are  found 
even  in  Homer.     (Od.  xxi.  258,  &c.) 

Carneia  were  also  celebrated  at  Cyrene  (Calli- 
mach.  Hymn,  in  ApoU.  72.  seq.),  in  Thera  (Calli- 
mach.  I.  c. ;  Pindar,  Pyth.  v.  99.  seq.),  in  Gythion, 
Messene,  Sicyon,  and  Sybaris  (Paus.  iii.  21.  §  7, 
and  24.  §  5,  iv.  33.  §5,  ii.  10.  §  2;  Theocrit.  v.  83; 
compare  Muller's  Orckom.  p.  327).  [L.  S-] 

CA'RNIFEX,  the  public  executioner  at  Rome, 
who  put  slaves  and  foreigners  to  death  (Plaut. 
Bmck.  iv.  4.  37  ;  Capt.  v.  4.  22),  but  no  citizens, 
who   were  punished  in  a  manner  different  from 
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slaves.  It  was  also  his  business  to  administer  the 
torture.  This  office  was  considered  so  disgraceful, 
that  he  was  not  allowed  to  reside  within  the  city 
(Cic  Pro  Rabir.  5),  but  he  lived  without  the  Porta 
Metia  or  Esquilina  (Plaut.  Pseud,  i.  3.  98),  near 
the  place  destined  for  the  punishment  of  slaves 
(Plaut  Cos.  ii.  6.  2;  Tacit.  Ann.  xv.  60;  Hor. 
Epod.  v.  99),  called  Sesterthim  under  the  emperors. 
(Plut.  Oali.  20.) 

It  is  thought  by  some  writers,  from  a  passage 
in  Plautus  (End.  iii  6.  19),  that  the  carnifex  was 
anciently  keeper  of  the  prison  under  the  triumviri 
capitales ;  but  there  does  not  appear  sufficient 
authority  for  this  opinion.  (Lipsius,  Exam,  ad 
Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  32.) 

CARPENTUM,  is  one  of  the  earliest  kind  of 
Roman  carriages,  of  which  we  find  mention.  (Liv. 
i.  34.)  It  was  the  carriage  in  which  Roman  matrons 
were  allowed  to  be  conveyed  in  the  public  festal  pro- 
cessions (Liv.  v.  25  ;  Isid.  Orig.  xx.  12)  ;  and  that 
this  was  a  considerable  privilege  is  evident  from 
the  fact,  that  the  use  of  carriages  in  the  city  was 
entirely  forbidden  during  the  whole  of  the  republic 
The  privilege  of  riding  in  a  carpentum  in  the  public 
festivals,  was  sometimes  granted  as  a  special  pri- 
vilege to  females  of  the  imperial  family.  (Dion 
Cass.  Ix.  22,  33;  Tac.  Ann.  xii.  42.)  The  form 
of  this  carriage  is  seen  in  the  following  medal 
struck  in  honour  of  the  elder  Agrippina  after  h» 
death. 


The  carpentum  was  also  used  by  private  persons 
for  journeys ;  and  it  was  likewise  a  kind  of  state 
carriage,  richly  adorned  and  ornamented.  (Prop.fr. 
8.  23  ;  Juv.  viii.  147,  ix.  132.) 

This  carriage  contained  seats  for  two,  and  some- 
times for  three  persons,  besides  the  coachman.  (Liy. 
i.  34  ;  Medals.)  It  was  commonly  drawn  by  a  pair 
of  mules  (carpentum  mulare,  Lamprid.  Hdiog.  4) ; 
but  more  rarely  by  oxen  or  horses,  and  sometimes 
by  four  horses  like  a  quadriga.  For  grand  occa- 
sions it  was  very  richly  adorned.  .Agrippina's 
carriage,  as  above  represented,  shows  painting  or 
carving  on  the  panels,  and  the  head  is  supported 
by  Caryatides  at  the  four  corners. 

When  Caligula  instituted  games  and  other  so- 
lemnities in  honour  of  his  deceased  mother  Agrip- 
pina, her  carpentum  went  in  the  procession.  (Suet 
Calig.  15.)  This  practice,  so  similar  to  ours  of 
sending  carriages  to  a  funeral,  is  evidently  alluded 
to  in  the  alto-rilievo  here  represented,  which  » 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  It  has  been 
taken  from  a  sarcophagus,  and  exhibits  a  close 
carpentum  drawn  by  four  horses.  Mercury,  the 
conductor  of  ghosts  to  Hades,  appears  on  the  front, 
and  Castor  and  Pollux  with  their  horses  on  tt" 
side  panel. 

Carpenta,  or  covered  carts,  were  much  used  1)J 
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the  Britons,  the  Gauls,  the  Cimbri,  the  Allobroges, 
and  other  northern  nations.     (Floras,  i.  18,  iii.  2, 
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3,  and  10.)  These,  together  with  the  carts  of  the 
more  common  form,  including  baggage-waggons, 
appear  to  have  been  comprehended  under  the  term 
carri,  or  carra,  which  is  the  Celtic  name  with  a 
Latin  termination.  The  Gauls  and  Helvetii 
took  a  great  multitude  of  them  on  their  military 
expeditions  ;  and,  when  they  were  encamped,  ar- 
ranged them  in  close  order,  so  as  to  form  extensive 
lines  of  circumvallation.  (Caes.  Bell.  Gall.  i.  24, 
26.)  [J.  Y.] 

CARPOU  DIKE'  (Kapirov  Ski;),  a  civil  action 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  thesmothetae,  might 
be  instituted  against  a  farmer  for  default  in  pay- 
ment of  rent.  (Meier,  Att.  Proc.  p.  531.)  It  was 
also  adopted  to  enforce  a  judicial  award  when  the 
unsuccessful  litigant  refused  to  surrender  the  land 
to  his  opponent  (Hudtwalcker,  p.  144  ;  Meier,  Att. 
Proc.  p.  750),  and  might  be  used  to  determine  the 
right  to  land  (Harpocrat.  s.  v.,  and  Ovfflas  A/kt?), 
as  the  judgment  would  determine  whether  the 
plaintiff  could  claim  rent  of  the  defendant.  [J.  S.  M.] 

CARRA'GO,  a  kind  of  fortification,  consisting 
of  a  great  number  of  waggons  placed  round  an 
army.  It  was  employed  by  barbarous  nations,  as, 
for  instance,  the  Scythians  (Trebell.  Poll.  Gattien. 
13),  Gauls  [Carpentum],  and  Goths  (Amm. 
Marc.  xxxi.  20).     Compare  Veget.  iii.  10. 

Carrago  also  signifies  sometimes  the  baggage  of 
an  army.  (Trebell.  Poll  Claud.  8  ;  Vopisc.  Aure- 
lian.  11.) 

CARRU'CA,  a  carriage,  the  name  of  which 
only  occurs  under  the  emperors.  It  appears  to 
have  been  a  species  of  rheda  [Rheda],  whence 
Martial  in  one  epigram  (iii.  47)  uses  the  words  as 
synonymous.  It  had  four  wheels,  and  was  used 
in  travelling.  Nero  is  said  never  to  have  travelled 
with  less  than  1000  carmcae.  (Suet.  Ner.  30.) 
These  carriages  were  sometimes  used  in  Rome  by 
persons  of  distinction,  like  the  carpenta  [Car- 
pentum], in  which  case  they  appear  to  have  been 
covered  with  plates  of  bronze,  silver,  and  even  gold, 
which  were  sometimes  ornamented  with  embossed 
work.  Alexander  Severus  allowed  senators  at 
Rome  to  use  carrucae  and  rhedae  plated  with  silver 
(Lamprid.  Alex.  Sev.  43)  ;  and  Martial  (iii.  72) 
speaks  of  an  aurea  carruca  which  cost  the  value 
of  a  farm.  We  have  no  representations  of  carriages 
iu  ancient  works  of  art  which  can  be  safely  said  to 
be  carrucae  ;  but  we  have  several  representations 
of  carriages  ornamented  with  plates  of  metal.  (See 
Inghirami,  Monum.  Etrusch.  iii.  18. 23  ;  Millingen, 
Uned.  Man.  ii.  14.)  Carrucae  were  also  used  for 
carrying  women,  and  were  then,  as  well,  perhaps, 
as  in  other  cases,  drawn  by  mules  (Dig.  34.  tit.  2. 


s.  13)  ;  whence  Ulpian  (Dig.  21.  tit.  1.  s.  38.  §  8) 
speaks  oimulae  carrucariae. 

CARRUS.    [Carpentum.] 

CA'RYA  orCARYA'TIS  (napia,  tcapvarls), 
a  festival  celebrated  at  Caryae,  in  Laconia,  in 
honour  of  Artemis  Caryatis.  (Hesych.  s.  v.  Kapvcu.) 
It  was  celebrated  every  year  by  Lacedaemonian 
maidens  (KapwxTiSes)  with  national  dances  of  a 
very  lively  kind  (Paus.iii.  10.  §  8  ;  iv.  16.  §5  ;  Pol- 
lux, iv.  104),  and  with  solemn  hymns.     [L.  S.] 

CARYA'TIS  (KopraTis),  pi.  CARYATIDES. 
From  the  notices  and  testimonies  of  ancient  au- 
thors, we  may  gather  the  following  account: — That 
Caryae  was  a  city  in  Arcadia,  near  the  Laconian 
border ;  that  its  inhabitants  joined  the  Persians 
after  the  battle  of  Thermopylae  (Herod,  viii.  26  ; 
Vitruv.  i.  1.  §  5) ;  that  on  the  defeat  of  the  Persians 
the  allied  Greeks  destroyed  the  town,  slew  the 
men,  and  led  the  women  into  captivity  ;  and  that, 
as  male  figures  representing  Persians  were  after- 
wards employed  with  an  historical  reference  instead 
of  columns  in  architecture  [Atlantes  ;  Persae], 
so  Praxiteles  and  other  Athenian  artists  employed 
female  figures  for  the  same  purpose,  intending 
them  to  express  the  garb,  and  to  commemorate  the 
disgrace  of  the  Caryatides,  or  women  of  Caryae. 
(Vitruv.  I.e.;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi.  45  and  11.) 
Figures  of  Caryatides  are  exceedmgly  common  in 
the  remains  of  ancient  architecture.  The  following 
specimen  is  taken  from  Muller's  Denhm'dler  der 
alien  Kunst. 


After  the  subjugation  of  the  Caryatae,  their 
territory  became  part  of  Laconia.  The  fortress 
{xapiov,  Steph.  Byz.)  had  been  consecrated  to 
Artemis  (Diana  Caryatis,  Serv.  in  Virg.  Bel.  viii. 
30),  whose  image  was  in  the  open  air,  and  at  whose 
annual  festival  (Kapirans  e'op'rij,  Hesych.)  the  La- 
conian virgins  continued,  as  before,  to  perform  a 
dance  of  a  peculiar  kind,  the  execution  of  which 
was  called  Kapvarl&iv.  (Paus.  iii.  10.  §  8  ;  iv.  16. 
§  5  ;  Lucian,  De  Soli.)  [J.  Y.] 
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CASSIS.     [Galea  ;  Rete.] 

CASTELLUM  AQUAE.     [Aquaeductus.] 

CASTRA.  It  is  well  known  that  Roman 
armies  never  halted  for  a  single  night  without 
forming  a  regular  entrenchment,  termed  castra, 
capable  of  receiving  within  its  limits  the  whole 
body  of  fighting  men,  their  beasts  of  burden,  and 
the  baggage.  So  essential  was  this  operation  con- 
sidered, that  even  when  preparing  for  an  immediate 
engagement,  or  when  actually  assailed  by  a  hostile 
force,  it  was  never  omitted,  but  a  portion  of  the 
soldiers  were  employed  in  constructing  the  neces- 
sary works,  while  the  remainder  were  standing  to 
their  arms  or  resisting  the  enemy :  and  so  com- 
pletely was  it  recognised  as  a  part  of  the  ordinary 
duties  of  each  march,  that  pervenire  ad  locum  ter- 
tiis  .  .  .  quartis  .  .  .  septuagesimis  castris  are  the 
established  phrases  for  expressing  the  number  of 
days  occupied  in  passing  from  one  point  to  another. 
Whenever  circumstances  rendered  it  expedient  for 
a  force  to  occupy  the  same  ground  for  any  length 
of  time,  then  the  encampment  was  distinguished 
as  castra  stativa.  (Liv.  xxvii.  12  ;  Caes.  B.  G. 
viii.  15,  B.  G.  i.  42  ;  Hirt.  B.  Af.  51,  B.  Al.  74.) 

When  the  protracted  and  distant  wars  in  which 
the  republic  became  engaged,  as  its  sway  was 
gradually  extended  first  over  the  whole  of  Italy, 
and  subsequently  over  Greece,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
rendered  it  impossible  for  the  legions  to  return 
home  in  winter,  they  usually  retired  during  the 
months  when  active  military  operations  were  sus- 
pended, into  some  city  where  they  could  be  pro- 
tected from  the  inclemency  of  the  season,  and 
where  the  comforts  of  the  men  could  be  readily 
secured  ;  or  they  were  dispersed  up  and  down  in 
detachments  among  friendly  villages  (in  hiberna 
concedere  ;  exercitvm  in  hiberna  dimittere ;  exer- 
citum  per  civitates  in  hiberna  dividere).  It  is  true 
that  extraordinary  emergencies,  such  as  a  protracted 
blockade,  or  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  constant 
watch  upon  the  movements  of  a  neighbouring  and 
vigorous  foe,  might  compel  a  commander  to  keep 
the  field  for  a  whole  year  or  even  longer,  but  to 
order  an  army,  except  in  case  of  necessity,  to  winter 
under  canvass  (hiemare  sub  pellibus ;  hiemem  sub 
ientoriis  exigere)  was  long  regarded  as  a  severe 
punishment,  inflicted  only  in  consequence  of  grievous 
misconduct.  (Frontin.  Strat.  iv.  1.  §  24.)  As 
the  boundaries  of  the  empire  were  gradually  pushed 
forward  into  wild  and  barbarian  lands,  where  there 
were  no  large  towns  and  no  tribes  on  whose  faith 
reliance  could  be  placed,  such  arrangements  became 
impracticable,  and  armies,  whether  of  invasion  or 
occupation,  were  forced  to  remain  constantly  in 
camps.  They  usually,  however,  occupied  different 
ground  in  summer  and  in  winter,  whence  arose  the 
distinction  between  castra  aestiva  and  castra  hi- 
berna, both  alike  being  stativa.  Such  posts  were 
frequently,  if  situated  advantageously,  garrisoned 
permanently  ;  and  the  peaceful  natives  who  sought 
to  enrich  themselves  by  trading  with  their  con- 
querors, settled  for  security  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity. (Caes.  B.  G.  vi.  37.)  Thus  in  the  distant 
provinces,  these  forts  formed  a  centre  round  which 
a  numerous  population  gradually  clustered  ;  and 
many  important  towns,  still  existing  in  our  own 
country,  indicate  their  origin  by  the  termination 
cJiester. 

But  whether  a  camp  was  temporary  or  perma- 
nent, whether  tenanted  in  summer  or  in  winter, 
the  main  features  of  the  work  were  always  the 
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same  for  the  same  epoch.  In  hiberna,  huts  of 
turf  or  stone  would  be  substituted  for  the  open 
tents  of  the  aestiva  (hence  aedificare  hiberna),  and 
in  stativa  held  for  long  periods  the  defences  would 
present  a  more  substantial  and  finished  aspect,  but 
the  general  outline  and  disposition  of  the  parts 
were  invariable :  a  camp  was  laid  down,  arranged 
and  fortified  according  to  a  fixed  and  well-known 
plan,  modified  only  by  the  numbers  for  whom  it 
was  required  to  provide  accommodation,  bnt  alto- 
gether independent  of  the  nature  of  the  ground  o< 
of  the  fancy  of  the  general,  so  that  each  battalion, 
each  company,  and  each  individual,  had  a  place 
assigned  to  which  they  could  at  once  repair  without 
order,  question,  delay,  or  confusion. 

At  what  period  the  practice  of  throwing  np 
elaborate  field-works  for  the  protection  of  an  army 
engaged  in  active  service  was  first  commenced  by 
the  Romans,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  ;  bnt  we 
may  safely  conclude  that,  like  all  other  parts  of 
their  military  tactics,  it  was  matured  by  a  slow  and 
gradual  process.  Livy  and  Dionysius,  indeed, 
would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  regular  camps  existed 
from  the  most  remote  epoch  to  which  their  annals 
extend  ;  but  the  language  of  these  historians  is  in 
general  so  loose  upon  all  matters  of  antiquarian  re- 
search, and  they  are  so  much  in  the  habit  of  trans- 
ferring to  the  earliest  ages  the  usages  of  their  own 
contemporaries,  that  no  safe  inference  regarding 
points  of  this  nature  can  be  drawn  from  their  words. 
Frontinus,  on  the  other  hand,  declares  that  the 
idea  of  a  fortified  enclosure,  calculated  to  contain  a 
whole  army,  was  first  suggested  to  the  Romans  by 
the  camp  of  Pyrrhus,  which  they  captured  near 
Beneventum  ;  but  the  statements  of  this  author 
have  never  been  deemed  to  possess  much  weight, 
and  in  this  particular  instance  many  considerations 
preclude  us  from  admitting  his  testimony  as  credible. 
It  is  evident,  however,  from  the  facts  detailed  in 
the  article  Exekcitus  that  a  camp,  such  as  the 
earliest  of  those  of  which  we  possess  any  detailed 
account,  could  not  have  assumed  that  shape  until 
the  tactics  of  the  phalanx  were  superseded  by  the 
manipular  divisions ;  and  it  may  be  held  as  certain 
that  each  of  the  great  wars  in  which  the  Common- 
wealth was  successively  engaged  for  more  than  a 
century — with  the  Samnites,  with  Pyrrhus,  with  the 
Cisalpine  Gauls,  and  with  the  Carthaginians,  mint 
have  led  to  a  series  of  improvements.  The  system 
was  probably  brought  to  perfection  in  the  cam- 
paigns against  Hannibal,  and  underwent  no  ma- 
terial alteration  until  the  organic  changes  in  the 
constitution  of  the  army,  which  took  place  not  long 
before  the  downfal  of  the  constitution,  during  the 
civil  broils,  and  under  the  earlier  emperors,  rendered 
a  corresponding  change  in  the  internal  economy  of 
the  camp  unavoidable.  Hence,  although  it  would 
be  at  once  vain  and  unprofitable  to  attempt  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  various  changes  through  which  a 
Roman  camp  passed  before  it  assumed  what  may 
be  called  its  normal  shape,  it  is  evidently  absolutely 
necessary  for  all  who  desire  to  obtain  even  a  slight 
knowledge  of  the  Roman  art  of  war,  to  make  them- 
selves acquainted  with  this  important  feature  in 
their  system  during  the  best  days  of  the  republic 
and  the  empire.  And  fortunately  the  records  of 
antiquity  enable  us  to  supply  such  information  wraj 
considerable  minuteness.  Polybius,  the  friend  and 
companion  of  the  younger  Scipio,  has  transmittal 
to  us  a  description  of  a  Roman  camp,  such  as  M 
must  have  often  seen  with  his  oivn  eyes,  and  »«* 
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tain  Hyginuo,  a  groniatims  or  land  surveyor,  who 
flourished  under  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  has  left  us  a 
technical  memoir  on  the  art  of  castrametatlon  as 
practised  in  his  own  day.  To  these  some  might 
feel  inclined  to  add  the  remarks  of  Vegetius,  who 
lived  during  the  reign  of  Valentinian,  but  for 
reasons  which  are  stated  elsewhere  [Exeboitus] 
it  will  be  more  safe  to  neglect  him  altogether. 

We  shall  proceed  to  describe  these  two  camps 
in  succession,  it  being  understood  that  the  leading 
statements  with  regard  to  the  first  are  taken  di- 
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rectly  from  Polybius,  and  those  with  regard  to  the 
second,  from  Hyginus,  unless  when,  the  contrary  u 
distinctly  indicated.  But  while  we  endeavour  to 
explain  clearly  all  the  parts  of  the  camps  themselves, 
we  must  refer  to  the  article  Exbrcitus  for  every- 
thing that  concerns  the  different  kinds  of  troops, 
their  divisions,  their  discipline,  and  their  officers. 

I.  Camp  of  Polybius. 

The   camp  described  by  Polybius  is  such  as 
would  be  formed  at  the  close  of  an  ordinary  day's 
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march  by  a  regular  consular  army  consisting  of  two 
Roman  legions  with  the  full  contingent  of  Socii. 
Each  legion  is  calculated  at  4200  infantry  and  300 
cavalry,  the  Socii  furnished  an  equal  number  of 
infantry  and  twice  as  many  cavalry,  so  that  the 
whole  force  would  amount  to  16,800  foot  and  1800 


CJioice  of  the  Ground. — Although,  as  stated 
ahove,  the  general  outline,  the  defences,  and  the 
internal  economy  of  a  camp  were  altogether  inde- 
pendent of  the  nature  of  the  ground,  yet  great 
importance  was  attached  to  the  choice  of  a  fitting 
situation  which  should  admit  of  heing  readily  laid 
out  in  the  required  form,  which  should  afford  no 
facilities  for  attack  or  annoyance,  which  should  be 
convenient  for  procuring  wood,  water,  and  forage, 
and  which  the  army  might  enter  and  quit  without 
danger  of  surprise.  Skill  in  the  selection  of  such 
a  spot  (capere  locum  castris)  was  ever  considered  as 
a  high  quality  in  a  general,  and  we  find  it  recorded 
among  the  praises  of  the  most  renowned  com- 
manders that  they  were  wont  in  person  to  perform 
this  duty  {e.g.  Liv.  ix.  17,  xxxv.  14,  28  ;  Tacit. 
Hist.  ii.  5,  Agric.  20  ;  comp.  Quintil.  /.  O.  xii.  3. 
§  5).  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  however,  the 
task  was  devolved  upon  one  of  the  military  tribunes, 
and  a  certain  number  of  centurions  appointed  from 
time  to  time  for  the  purpose.  These  having  gone 
forward  in  advance  of  the  army  until  they  reached 
the  place  near  which  it  was  intended  to  halt,  and 
having  taken  a  general  survey  of  the  ground,  se- 
lected a  spot  from  whence  a  good  view  of  the  whole 
proposed  area  might  be  obtained,  that  spot  being 
considerably  within  the  limits  of  the  contemplated 
enclosure. 

Construction.  —  The  spot  answering  these  con- 
ditions and  which  we  shall  call  A  (fig.  1.)  was 
marked  by  a  small  white  flag.  The  next  object 
was  to  ascertain  in  what  direction  water  and  fodder 
might  be  most  easily  and  securely  provided  — 
this  direction  we  indicate  by  the  arrow  in  the  sub- 
joined figure.  Upon  the  position  of  A  and  the 
direction  of  the  arrow  depended  the  disposition  of 
all  the  other  parts  of  the  work  ;  for  these  two  pre- 
liminary points  being  decided,  the  business  of  mea- 
suring out  the  ground  (metari  castra)  commenced, 
and  was  executed,  as  we  learn  from  various  sources, 
with  graduated  rods  (decempedae)  by  persons  de- 
nominated metatores.  The  different  steps  of  the 
process  may  be  most  briefly  and  distinctly  set 
down  in  the  ordinary  language  of  a  geometrical 
construction. 

Through  A  draw  a  straight  line  A0  A1,  parallel 
to  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  a  straight  line  B0  Hl 
at  right  angles  to  A0  Aj.  These  two  straight 
lines  A0  A1(  and  B0  B,,  served  as  the  bases  by 
which  the  position  of  all  the  different  divisions  of 
the  camp  were  determined. 

Along  A  A0  set  off  A  A2  =  100  feet;  Aa  A4 
=  SO  feet;  A4A5;  As  A8  ;  A6  A,  ;  A,  A8  ; 
A8  A9;  A9  A10  each=100  feet ;  A10  A41  =  50 
feet;  Axl  At„  ;  A1!2  A13  ;  A13  A14  ;  A14  A15  ; 
A15  A]6  each=100  feet;  Ale  A17=200  feet. 

Along  A  Aj  set  off  A  A3  ;  A3  Aj  8,  each=  100 
feet;  A18  A19=167  feet ;  A19  A2O=200  feet. 

Through  A2  ;  A,  ;  A4  ;  A5  ;  A., ,  ;  A!  8  ;  A  ; 
A20drawC0  C, ;  D0D1 ;  E0  E, ;  F0  F, ;  G0G2 ; 
H0  11,  ;  K0  K,  ;  L0  Lx  straight  lines  parallel  to 
B0  Bj,  and  in  like  manner  draw  through  A8;  A,; 
....  A16  straight  lines  parallel  to  B0  B„  as 
■marked  in  the  figure. 
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On  B0  B,  make  A  B2  ;  A  B3  each=100  feet. 

Through  B2  and  B3  draw  straight  lines  parallel  to 
A0Aj  cutting  CoC,  in  Ca  and  C3,  and  cutting 
D0  D1  in  D2  and  D3 ;  in  this  manner  a  square 
area  C2  C3  D3  D2  is  determined,  each  side  of 
which =200  feet. 

Along  A5  F0  set  off  A5  P  =  25  feet ;  P  Q  = 
100  feet;  QR  =  50feet;  RS  =  50feet;ST 
=  100  feet;  T  V  =  100  feet ;  V  W  =  50  feet  ■ 
W  X  =  133£  feet ;  X  Y=  200  feet ;  Y  Z  =  200 
feet. 

Along  A6  F,  set  off  A5  P';  P'  Q'  j  Q'R' . . . . 
Y'Z',  equal  respectively  to  A, P;  PQ;  OR' 
....YZ. 

Through  Z  Z'  draw  straight  lines  parallel  to 
A0  A„  cutting  G0  Gj  in  z  and  z',  and  cutting  L0 
h1  in  O  and  O'.  The  square  area  OO'j'j  this 
determined  was  the  camp. 

Again,  through  P  ;  Q ;  R ....  Y,  and  through 
P' ;  Q' ;  R' .  .  .  .  Y'  draw  straight  lines  parallel  to 
A0  A,,  cutting  the  parallels  to  B0  Bj  in  the  points 
marked  in  the  figure. 

Finally,  on  H0  H,  lay  off  A, ,  H3  and  A1 ,  H4 
each  =  25  feet,  and  through  H3  ;  H4 ;  draw 
straight  lines  parallel  to  A0  A„  cutting  K0  K,  in 
K3  and  K4. 

This  construction  being  completed  we  now  pro- 
ceed  to  explain  the  arrangement  of  the  different 
parts  referring  to  figure  2,  in  which  the  lines  no 
longer  necessary  are  obliterated,  the  spaces  occu- 
pied by  the  troops  or  officers  enclosed  by  dark 
lines,  and  the  streets  (viae)  distinctly  laid  down. 
In  practice  the'most  important  points  were  marked 
by  white  poles,  some  of  which  bore  flags  of  various 
colours,  so  that  the  different  battalions  on  reaching 
the  ground  could  at  once  discover  the  place  ai- 
signed  to  them. 

The  white  flag  A,  which  served  as  the  starting 
point  of  the  whole  constraction,  marked  the  position 
of  the  consul's  tent,  or  praetoriwm,  so  called  because 
praetor  was  the  ancient  term  for  any  one  invested 
with  supreme  command.  The  square  area  C,  Ds 
was  left  open  extending,  as  we  have  seen,  a  hun- 
dred feet  each  way  from  the  praetorhrm.  That 
portion  of  the  camp  which  lay  in  the  direction  of 
the  arrow  (jrpos  t)}V  euros  iniipdveiav)  from  the 
line  E0  Et  (fig.  1)  was  termed  the  front  or  fore- 
part of  the  camp  (rov  Travrbs  ffxftp&Tos  kotA 
TTp6<ranrov). 

The  number  of  legions  being  two  and  the  num- 
ber of  tribunes  in  each  being  six,  their  tents  were 
arranged  six  and  six  at  equal  distances  along  the 
line  E0  E1  (fig.  1)  exactly  opposite  to  and  looking 
towards  the  legions  to  which  they  belonged.  Hence, 
as  will  be  seen  from  what  follows,  they  did  not 
extend  beyond  the  points  E3  and  E4,  but  whether 
they  were  distributed  at  equal  distances  along  the 
whole  of  the  line  E3  E4,  or  whether  the  space  in 
front  of  the  praetorhrm  was  left  vacant,  as  in  out 
figure,  as  seems  most  probable,  may  admit  of  douht 
The  space  of  fifty  feet  included  between  the  pa- 
rallels C0  C,  and  E0  E,  (fig.  1),  immediately  he- 
hind  the  tents  of  the  tribunes,  was  appropriated 
to  their  horses,  beasts  of  burden  and  baggage. 

The  ten  areas  marked  1  were  set  apart  for  the 
cavalry  of  one  legion,  and  the  corresponding  ten 
areas  marked  1'  for  the  cavalry  of  the  other  legion. 
These  all  faced  towards  the  street  P  P',  and  each 
area,  containing  a  space  of  10,000  square  feet, 
was  allotted  to  one  turma  or  troop  of  30  dragoons, 
with  their  horses  and  baggage. 
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Back  to  back  with  the  cavalry,  and  looking  out 
upon  the  streets  R  S,  R'  S',  the  Triarii  of  the 
two  legions  were  quartered  in  the  areas  2  and  2'. 
Each  area  contained  5000  square  feet,  and  was 
allotted  to  a  maniple  of  60  men  ;  hence,  according 
to  the  calculation  here  followed,  a  dragoon  and 
his  horse  were  allowed  as  much  space  as  4  foot 
soldiers. 

In  the  areas  marked  3  and  3'  facing  the  Triarii 
were  quartered  the  principes  of  the  two  legions  ; 
each  of  these  areas  contained  10,000  square  feet, 
and  was  allotted  to  a  maniple  of  two  centuries, 
that  is,  120  men. 

In  the  areas  marked  4  and  4',  back  to  back 
with  the  principes,  and  looking  out  upon  the 
streets  V  W,  V  W,  were  quartered  the  Hastati 
of  the  two  legions,  the  number  of  men  being  the 
same  as  in  the  Principes,  and  an  equal  space  being 
assigned  to  them. 

Facing  the  legionary  Hastati,  in  the  areas 
marked  5  and  5\  were  the  cavalry  of  the  allies. 


The  total  number  was  600  to  each  legion,  but  of 
these  J  or  200  were  separated  under  the  name  of 
eastraordiriarii,  and  quartered  in  a  different  part  of 
the  camp.  Consequently,  each  of  the  spaces  5  and 
5'  was  calculated  to  accommodate  40  dragoons  with 
their  horses  ;  and  allowing  them  the  same  space 
as  the  legionary  cavalry,  each  of  these  areas  must 
have  contained  somewhat  more  than  13,333  square 
feet. 

Back  to  back  with  the  cavalry  of  the  allies,  and 
looking  towards  the  rampart  which  enclosed  the 
camp,  the  infantry  of  the  allies  were  quartered  in 
the  areas  marked  6  and  6'.  The  total  number 
was  3000  for  each  legion,  but  of  these  £  or  600 
were  separated  as  GEbraordmwrii  and  quartered  in 
a  different  part  of  the  camp.  Hence  there  would 
remain  2400,  or  240  for  each  of  the  spaces  6  and  6', 
and  these  accordingly  contained  20,000  square 
feet. 

The  open  space  immediately  behind  the  tents 
and  baggage  of  the  tribunes,  extending  to  the  right 
R  4 
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and  left  of  the  space  allotted  to  the  general,  was  as- 
signed on  one  side  to  a  forum,  and  on  the  other,  to 
the  quaestor  and  his  department  (t£  te  ra/j.lif,  /col 
rats  S/«t  Tovrcp  x°PWy'ais)-  These  are  marked  7 
and  8,  but  we  are  not  told  on  which  side  they  re- 
spectively stood. 

Still  further  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  praeto- 
rium  in  9,  10,  and  9',  10',  looking  respectively  to- 
wards the  forum  and  the  quaestorium,  were  a 
body  of  cavalry,  selected  from  the  extraordinarii 
equites  (oi  twz'  itriKeKTuy  linreuv  airSXenTOi),  and 
a  body  of  cavalry  serving  as  volunteers  out  of  com- 
pliment to  the  general  (xat  Tiues  tuv  £9eKovrr$bv 
arpaT£vo}i£vwv  tt?  tuv  vtt&twv  x<fy»Ti),  analogous, 
probably,  to  the  Evocati  of  later  times.  Back  to 
back  with  these,  looking  towards  the  rampart,  in 
11, 12  and  11'  12',  were  quartered  the  foot-soldiers 
belonging  to  the  same  classes  as  the  cavalry  just 
named.  On  the  march,  these  troops  were  always 
near  the  person  of  the  consul  and  of  the  quaestor, 
and  served,  as  a  sort  of  body-guard  to  them.  Their 
number  is  nowhere  specified,  and  hence  the  exact 
space  required  for  their  accommodation  cannot  be 
determined. 

In  13  and  13',  looking  towards  the  quaestorium, 
praetorium,  and  forum,  were  quartered  the  re- 
mainder of  the  extraordinarii  equites.  Back  to 
back  with  these,  facing  the  ramparts  in  14  and  14', 
were  the  remainder  of  the  extraordinarii  pedites. 
The  spaces  marked  15,  15'  on  the  flanks  of  13,  14, 
13',  14',  were  assigned  to  foreign  troops  or  to  allies 
not  included  in  the  regular  contingent,  who  might 
chance  to  be  present  (rots  aKKo<pvXois  teal  rots  e*c 
rod  Kaipov  irpoffyiyvo^vois  ffv^&xois). 

The  form  of  the  camp  was  an  exact  square  (rerpd- 
7IW0I'  'uT6ir\evpov),  the  length  of  each  side  being 
2017  Roman  feet. 

The  clear  space  between  the  ramparts  and  the 
tents  (intervattum)  was  200  feet,  and  this  was  of 
the  greatest  service  in  facilitating  the  marching  in 
and  out  of  the  soldiers  without  crowding  or  confu- 
sion. Here,  alsoj  cattle  and  other  booty  were  kept 
and  guarded  ;  and  the  breadth  was  sufficient  to 
prevent  any  ordinary  missile  or  fire-brand  hurled 
into  the  camp  from  doing  serious  injury. 

The  principal  street,  stretching  right  across  in 
front  of  the  tents  of  the  tribunes,  was  100  feet 
wide  and  was  named  Principki.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  lengthened  lines  of  the  ten  turmae 
and  manipuli  in  each  division  is  intersected  at  the 
termination  of  the  first  five  by  a  road  fifty  feet 
wide,  called  the  Via  Quintama.  The  position  of 
the  remaining  five  viae  in  the  fore-part  of  the 
camp,  all  of  which  intersect  the  Via  Quintana  at 
right  angles,  will  be  understood  at  once  by  in- 
specting the  plan,  the  width  of  each  being  50  feet. 

When  two  consular  armies  encamped  together 
within  the  same  rampart,  two  ordinary  camps  were, 
it  may  be  said,  applied  to  each  other  at  the  ends 
nearest  to  their  respective  praetoria.  The  two  prae- 
toria  faced  in  opposite  directions^  and  the  legions  of 
the  two  consuls  stretched  their  lines  in  front  of 
each  praetorium,  so  that  the  figure  of  the  camp  was 
now  no  longer  a  square,  but  a  rectangle,  whose 
length  was  twice  that  of  an  ordinary  camp,  the 
breadth  being  the  same. 

Although  the  words  of  Polybius  are,  as  a  whole, 
so  full  and  clear  that  we  can  have  little  difficulty 
in  forming  a  distinct  conception  of  the  camp  which 
he  describes  and  in  delineating  the  different  parts,  it 
must  not  be  concealed  that  he  has  altogether  passed 
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over  many  important  points  on  which  we  should 
desire  information,  and  that  occasionally  his  Ian- 
guage  is  not  entirely  free  from  ambiguity. 
Under  the  head  of  omissions,  we  must  note  — 

1.  The  absence  of  all  information  with  regard 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  Velites  were  disposed 
of.  These,  at  the  time  when  Polybius  wrote, 
amounted  to  1200,  or,  at  the  lowest  computation 
to  1000  for  each  legion ;  and  taking  the  same 
number  for  the  contingent  of  the  Socii,  we  shall 
thus  have  a  body  of  at  least  4000  men  unprovided 
for.  It  is  true  that  he  subsequently  states,  in  a 
passage  which  we  quote  below,  that  the  velites 
kept  guard  by  night  and  by  day  along  the  whole 
extent  of  the  rampart,  and  that  they  were  stationed 
in  bodies  of  ten  to  watch  the  gates.  Hence  some 
have  supposed  that  the  light-armed  troops  always 
bivouacked  outside  the  camp  ;  others,  that  they 
occupied  the  intervallum  ;  others,  that,  just  as  in 
the  line  of  battle,  they  did  not  form  a  distinct 
corps,  but  were  distributed  among  the  hastati, 
principes,  and  triarii,  according  to  a  given  ratio,  so 
in  like  manner  they  were,  in  the  camp,  quartered 
along  with  those  divisions  to  which  they  were  at- 
tached in  the  field.  The  velites  ceased  to  form 
a  portion  of  the  legion  about  the  time  of  Marks, 
and  consequently  the  later  Roman  writers  throw  no 
light  upon  the  question.  It  is  remarkable,  also, 
that  while  Polybius  passes  them  over  completely  in 
the  internal  arrangements  of  his  camp,  so  also  he 
takes  no  notice  whatsoever  of  them  when  describing 
the  agmen  or  the  order  of  march  in  which  an  army 
usually  advanced. 

2.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  legati.  Lipjius, 
in  his  plan  of  a  Roman  camp  after  Polybius,  assigns 
to  them  a  compartment  next  to  the  praetorium  on 
the  side  opposite  to  that  where  the  quaestorium 
stood ;  but  this  is  merely  a  conjecture. 

3.  The  praefecti  sociorum  likewise  are  passed 
over.  Since  they  corresponded  among  the  troops 
of  the  allies  to  the  tribuni  in  the  legions,  it  seems 
highly  probable  that  their  tents  were  ranged  along 
a  prolongation  of  the  line  on  which  the  latter  stood, 
and  thus  they  also  would  be  placed  immediately 
opposite  to  and  looking  towards  the  soldiers  apder 
their  immediate  command. 

4.  The  number  of  tents  allowed  to  each  maniple 
or  century  is  nowhere  stated,  and  consequently 
the  number  of  men  in  each  tent  is  unknown,  nor 
are  we  very  distinctly  told  how  the  centurions  and 
other  oflicers  of  the  infantry  and  cavalry  inferior  to 
the  tribunes  were  provided  for  ;  it  is  merely  said 
that  the  Ta£lapxoi  in  each  maniple  took  the  first 
tents  on  each  side,  that  is,  probably,  at  each  end 
of  the  row  which  held  one  maniple. 

fi.  With  regard  to  the  fortifications  of  the  camp 
it  is  stated  that  the  digging  of  the  ditch  (Tcuppety 
and  the  formation  of  the  rampart  (xaPat"""'M) 
upon  two  sides  of  the  camp  was  assigned  to  the 
socii,  each  division  taking  that  side  along  which  it 
was  quartered ;  while  the  two  remaining  sijto 
were  in  like  manner  completed  by  the  legionaries, 
one  by  each  legion.  The  work  upon  each  side 
was  portioned  out  among  the  maniples,  the  cen- 
turions acted  as  inspectors  of  the  tasks  performed 
by  their  respective  companies,  and  the  general 
superintendence  was  undertaken  by  two  of  the 
tribunes.  The  nature  and  the  dimensions  of  the 
defences  are  riot,  however,  specified.  These  con- 
sisted of  a  ditch  (fossa),  the  earth  from  which  wM 
thrown  inwards,  and  formed,  along  with  turf  SB" 
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stones,  into  a  mound  (agger),  on  the  summit  of 
which  a  strong  palisade  of  wooden  stakes  (sudes, 
valli)  was  fixed  forming  the  rampart  ( Vallum  s. 
Vallm  —  X&P°£)-  We  can  scarcely  doubt  that 
the  depth  of  the  ditch,  together  with  the  height 
and  hreadth  of  the  agger,  were,  under  ordinary- 
circumstances,  fixed;  but  the  measurements  in- 
cidentally mentioned  in  isolated  passages  do  not 
perfectly  accord  with  each  other.  Among  the 
works  at  Dyrrhachium  (Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  63)  we 
read  of  a  ditch  IS  feet  deep,  and  a  vallum  10  feet 
high  and  10  feet  broad  ;  in  the  war  against  the 
Bellovaci  and  other  Gaulish  tribes  we  find  Caesar 
(B.  G.  viii.  9)  fortifying  his  camp  with  a  double 
ditch,  IS  feet  deep,  with  perpendicular  sides 
{directis  lateribus),  and  a  vallum  12  feet  high,  on 
the  top  of  which  was  a  breast-work  (loricula)  and 
numerous  towers  three  stories  high  connected  with 
each  other  by  bridges,  the  sides  of  these  bridges 
next  to  the  enemy  being  protected  by  a  breast- 
work of  fascines  (viminea  loricula).  Both  of  these, 
however,  as  well  as  several  others  which  we  might 
quote,  must  be  regarded  as  special  cases.  The 
practice  of  a  later  period  is,  as  we  shall  see  below, 
more  clearly  denned  by  Hyginus  and  others. 

6.  Neither  the  number  nor  the  names  of  the 
openings  in  the  vallum  are  given.  We  have 
abundant  evidence  to  prove  that  there  were  four : 
—  (1)  Porta  Principalis  detctra  and  (2)  Porta 
Principalis  sinistra  at  the  two  extremities  of  the 
wide  street  called  Principia;  (3)  Porta  Praetoria 
s.  Extraordinaria,  so  called  from  being  situated  on 
that  side  of  the  camp  nearest  to  the  prastorium 
and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  quarters  of 
the  extraordinarii  ;  (4)  Porta  Decumana,  so  called 
from  being  situated  on  that  en<J  where  the  tenth 
turmae  and  tenth  maniples  in  each  division  were 
quartered.  This  gate  was  also  called  Porta  Quaes- 
toria,  in  consequence,  it  would  seem,  of  the  Quaes- 
torium and  the  Forum  having  been  at  one  time 
placed  in  its  vicinity,  and  here  unquestionably 
stood  the  Quaestorium  in  the  camp  of  Hyginus,  as 
we  shall  see  below.  Festus  likewise  has  the  gloss 
"  Quintana  appellator  porta  in  castris  post  praeto- 
rium,  ubi  rerum  utensilium  forum  sit,"  and  from 
Quintana  in  the  sense  of  Forum  comes  the  modern 
Canteen.  The  perplexity  caused  by  these  state- 
ments has  induced  some  critics  to  reverse  the  posi- 
tions of  the  Porta  Praetoria  and  the  Porta  De~ 
cumana  as  marked  in  our  plan ;  but  this  alteration 
will  give  rise  to  difficulties  still  more  serious,  as 
may  be  seen  from  consulting  Polybius  and  the 
authorities  referred  to  at  the  end  of  this  paragraph; 
for  we  find  it  expressly  stated  that  the  Porta  De- 
cumana  was  on  that  side  of  the  camp  most  remote 
from  the  enemy  (abs  tergo  castrorum ;  aversa  cas- 
trorum; decumana  maxime  petebatur  aversa  hosti 
etfugientihus  tutior),  leading  out,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  construction,  in  the  direction  from  which 
wood,  water,  and  other  necessary  supplies  would 
be  most  easily  and  securely  provided.  (Liv.  xl. 
27,  iii.  S,  x.  32,  xxxiv.  47 ;  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  66,  iv. 
30 ;  Festus,  s.  vv.  Praetoria  porta,  Principalis, 
Quintana  ;  Sueton.  Ner.  26.) 

We  can  scarcely  doubt  that  the  Portae  must 
have  been  always  defended  by  barriers  of  some 
kind ;  but  when  special  precautions  were  required 
they  were  closed  by  regular  gates  defended  by 
towers  (portisjbres  altioreaqw  turr'es  imposuit,  Caes. 
B.  G.  viii.  9). 

7.  In  which  direction  did  the  Praetorium  face  ? 
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towards  the  Porta  Praetoria  or  towards  the  legions 
and  the  Porta  Decumana  ?  On  the  reply  to  this 
question,  which  can  be  answered  from  conjecture 
only,  depends  the  solution  of  the  problem  as  to 
which  was  the  Porta  Principalis  dextra  and  the 
P.  P.  sinistra.  In  like  manner  we  cannot  ascertain 
on  which  side  of  the  Praetorium  the  Quaestorium 
was  placed.  But  these  are  matters  of  small  moment. 

The  above  are  the  most  important  omissions  in 
the  description  of  Polybius.  Our  limits  will  not 
permit  us  to  do  more  than  simply  to  indicate  one 
important  point  where  a  certain  degree  of  am- 
biguity in  his  phraseology  has  given  rise  to  doubt, 
discussion,  and  an  irreconcilable  difference  of  opi- 
nion. After  detailing  the  arrangements  adopted 
when  two  consular  armies  encamp  together,  he 
adds  these  remarkable  words — Srav  81  xapk'r' 
&KKa  p.ev  woatiras,  t^)v  o°  ayophv,  Kal  to  Tapielov, 
Ka\  to  OTpartiyioy,  fxiffov  Tideact  twv  dvo?v  ffrpa- 
ToireSuv.  Taking  this  sentence  by  itself,  if  the 
text  he  pure,  and  if  the  word  ffTpaToireSav  be 
rendered,  as  apparently  it  must  be  rendered, 
legions,  then  we  should  be  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  in  a  single  camp,  the  Praetorium,  the  Quaesto- 
rium and  the  Forum  were  all  situated  somewhere 
about  the  middle  of  the  Via  Quintana ;  and  this 
conclusion  Schelius,  one  of  the  most  acute  and 
learned  writers  on  the  military  affairs  of  the  Ro- 
mans, has  actually  adopted.  This,  however,  is  so 
completely  at  variance  with  the  whole  previous 
narrative  of  the  historian  who  occupies  himself 
from  the  commencement  with  a  single  consular 
camp,  and  lays  down  the  site  of  the  praetorium, 
as  we  have  done  above,  in  a  manner  so  clear  as 
to  admit  of  no  cavil,  the  whole  construction,  in 
fact,  depending  upon  the  spot  thus  assigned  to  the 
praetorium,  that  we  are  driven  to  make  choice  of 
one  of  these  alternatives,  either  that  there  is  a 
corruption  lurking  in  the  text,  or  that  Polybius  is 
here  alluding  to  some  peculiar  expedient  which 
was  resorted  to  when  two  consular  armies  en- 
camped beside  each  other,  but-  were  not  actually 
included  within  the  lines  of  a  single  camp.  For  a 
full  and  fair  examination  of  this  and  of  other  dif- 
ficulties which  suggest  themselves  upon  a  close  ex- 
amination of  Polybius  and  an  impartial  review  of 
the  chief  arguments  adduced  by  contending  critics, 
the  student  may  consult  a  tract  entitled  "  Polybii 
Castrorum  Romanorum  formae  interpretatio,  scrip- 
sit  G.  F.  Rettig,"  4to.  Hannov.  1828. 

We  now  proceed  to  notice  various  particulars  con- 
nected with  the  internal  discipline  of  the  camp. 

The  Camp  Oath. — When  an  army  encamped  for 
the  first  time,  the  tribunes  administered  an  oath 
to  each  individual  quartered  or  employed  within 
its  limits,  including  slaves  as  well  as  freemen,  to 
the  effect  that  he  would  steal  nothing  out  of  the 
camp,  but  if  he  chanced  to  find  any  property  that 
he  would  bring  it  to  the  tribunes.  We  must  sup- 
pose that  the  solemn  promise  being  once  made,  was 
considered  as  binding  during  the  whole  campaign, 
for  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  repeated 
a  ceremony  so  tedious  at  the  close  of  each  march. 

Distribution  of  Duty  among  the  Officers. — In  each 
legion  the  tribunes  divided  themselves  into  three 
sections  of  two  each,  and  each  section  in  turn  un- 
dertook for  two  months  the  superintendence  of  all 
matters  connected  with  the  camp.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  one  tribune  in  each  section  assumed 
the  chief  command  upon  alternate  days,  or  perhaps 
during  alternate  months,  and  hence  Polybius  gene- 
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rally  speaks  of  one  tribune  only  as  acting,  or  of 
two  when  reference  is  made  to  both  legions. 

Officers  parade.  —  Every  morning  at  day-break 
the  centurions  and  the  equites  presented  them- 
selves before  the  tents  of  the  tribunes,  and  the 
tribunes  in  like  manner,  attended  perhaps  by  the 
centurions  and  equites,  presented  themselves  at  the 
praetorium.  The  orders  for  the  day  were  then 
issued  by  the  consul  to  the  tribunes,  communicated 
by  the  tribunes  to  the  centurions  and  equites,  and 
through  the  centurions  and  equites  reached  the 
soldiers  at  the  proper  time. 

Guards,  Sentinels,  dec.  —  Out  of  the  twenty 
maniples  of  Principes  and  Triarii  in  each  legion, 
two  were  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  broad 
passage  or  street  called  Principia,  extending  right 
across  the  camp  in  front  of  the  tents  of  the  tribunes. 
This  being  the  place  of  general  resort  during  the 
day,  and,  as  we  know  from  various  sources,  the 
part  of  the  camp  in  which  the  altars  and  the  eagles 
stood,  great  pains  were  taken  that  it  should  be  kept 
perfectly  clean  and  regularly  watered,  a  labour 
which  would  fall  very  light  when  portioned  out 
among  four  maniples. 

Of  the  remaining  eighteen  maniples  of  Prin- 
cipes and  Hastati  in  each  legion,  three  were 
assigned  by  lot  to  each  of  the  six  tribunes,  and  of 
these  three  maniples  one  in  turn  rendered  each 
day  certain  services  to  the  tribune  to  whom  it  was 
specially  attached.  It  took  charge  of  his  tent  and 
baggage,  saw  that  the  former  was  properly  pitched 
upon  ground  duly  levelled  all  round,  and  pro- 
tected the  latter  from  damage  or  plunder.  It  also 
furnished  two  guards  (<pv\diceia,)  of  four  men 
each,  who  kept  watch,  some  in  front  of  the  tent 
and  some  behind,  among  the  horses.  We  may 
remark  in  passing,  that  four  was  the  regular  num- 
ber for  a  Roman  guard  (tpvK&Ktiov)  ;  of  these  one 
always  acted  as  sentinel,  while  the  others  enjoyed 
a  certain  degree  of  repose,  ready,  however,  to  start 
up  at  the  first  alarm.  Compare  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  cap.  xii.  irapaSobs  Tetrtrapffi  rerpaSiois 
trrpaTtuT&y  tpv\affG£iv  avr6v. 

The  Triarii  were  exempted  from  those  duties 
imposed  upon  the  Principes  and  Hastati,  but  each 
maniple  of  the  Triarii  furnished  daily  a  guard  of 
four  men  to  that  turma  of  the  Equites  which  was 
quartered  immediately  behind  them,  in  order  to 
watch  the  horses,  and  to  take  care  that  they  did 
not  sustain  any  injury  from  getting  entangled  with 
their  halters  and  heel  ropes,  or  break  loose  and 
cause  confusion  and  mischief. 

One  maniple  was  selected  each  day  from  the 
whole  legionary  force,  to  keep  guard  beside  the 
tent  of  the  general,  that  he  might  be  secured 
alike  from  open  danger  and  hidden  treachery  ; 
this  honourable  task  being  devolved  upon  every 
maniple  in  rotation.  Three  sentinels  were  usually 
posted  at  the  tents  of  the  quaestor  and  of  the  le- 
gati ;  and  by  night  sentinels  kept  watch  at  every 
maniple,  being  chosen  out  of  the  maniple  which 
they  guarded. 

The  Velites  mounted  guard  by  day  and  by 
night  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  vallum :  to 
them  also  in  bodies  of  ten  was  committed  the 
charge  of  the  gates,  while  strong  bodies  of  infantry 
and  cavalry  were  thrown  forward  in  advance  of 
each  gate,  to  resist  any  sudden  onset,  and  give 
timely  notice  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 

Excubiae ;  excubias  agere ;  excubare ;  are  the 
general   terms  used  with  reference  to  mounting 
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guard  whether  by  night  or  by  day.  Vtg&w 
vigilias  agere;  viyilare ;  are  restricted  to  night 
duty :  Excubiae  and  VigiUae  frequently  denote  not 
only  the  service  itself,  but  also  the  individuals 
who  performed  it.  Stationes  is  used  specially  to 
denote  the  advanced  posts  thrown  forward  in  front 
of  the  gates,  Custodes  or  Custodiae  the  parties 
who  watched  the  gates  themselves,  Praesidia  the 
sentinels  on  the  ramparts,  but  all  these  words  are 
employed  in  many  other  significations  also. 

Going  the  Rounds.  —  In  order  to  ascertain  the 
vigilance  of  the  night  sentinels  (ro/CTepu/a!  0uAa- 
ical)  an  ingenious  scheme  was  devised.  Each 
guard  (<pv\aicetov)  consisted,  as  we  have  seen,  of 
four  men,  and  each  of  these  in  turn  stood  sentinel 
for  one  of  the  four  watches  into  which  the  night 
was  divided.  The  sentinels  to  whom  it  fell  to  go 
upon  duty  in  the  first  watch,  were  conducted  in 
the  afternoon  to  the  tent  of  the  tribune  by  lieute- 
nants of  the  maniples  to  which  they  belonged. 
Each  of  these  men  received  from  the  tribune  four 
small  tokens  ({uA^i/ntt),  numbered  from  one  to 
four  for  the  four  watches,  and  bearing  also  marta 
indicating  the  legion,  and  maniple  or  century  from 
which  the  guard  was  taken.  The  individual  who 
received  these  tokens  retained  the  one  which  an- 
swered to  his  own  watch,  and  distributed  the  rest 
among  his  three  comrades.  The  duty  of  going  the 
rounds  ( Vigilias  circuire  s.  circumire,  comp.  Fest 
s.  v.  fraxare)  was  committed  to  the  Equites,  and 
for  this  purpose  each  legion  supplied  daily  four, 
picked  out  from  each  turma  in  rotation  by  the 
commander  of  the  troop.  The  eight  persons  thus 
selected  decided  by  lot  in  which  watch  they  should 
make  their  rounds,  two  being  assigned  to  each 
watch.  They  then  repaired  to  the  tribune,  and 
each  individual  received  a  written  order  specifying 
the  posts  which  he  was  to  visit,  every  post  being 
visited  in  each  watch  by  one  or  other  of  the  two 
to  whom  the  watch  belonged.  They  then  repaired 
in  a  body  to  the  first  maniple  of  the  Triarii,  and 
there  took  up  their  quarters,  because  it  was  the 
duty  of  one  of  the  centurions  of  that  maniple  to  give 
notice  of  the  commencement  of  each  watch  hy  a 
trumpet  blast.  At  the  appointed  time  each  eques, 
accompanied  hy  some  friends,  who  acted  as  wit- 
nesses, visited  all  the  posts  named  in  his  written 
order,  from  each  sentinel  whom  he  found  on  the 
alert  he  received  one  of  the  tokens  described 
above,  but  if  the  sentinel  was  asleep  or  absent, 
then  the  eques  of  the  rounds  called  upon  his  com- 
panions to  witness  the  fact,  and  departed.  The 
same  process  was  followed  by  all  the  others,  and 
on  the  following  morning  the  officers  of  the  rounds 
repaired  to  the  tent  of  the  tribune  and  delivered 
up  the  tokens.  If  the  number  of  these  was  found 
to  be  complete,  then  all  was  well,  but  if  any  one 
was  wanting,  then  it  could  be  at  once  ascertained 
to  what  guard  and  to  what  watch  the  missing 
token  belonged.  The  centurion  of  the  company 
was  ordered  to  bring  forward  the  men  implicated, 
and  they  were  confronted  with  the  officer  of  the 
rounds.  If  the  latter  could  prove  by  means  of  his 
witnesses,  that  he  had  actually  visited  the  post  in 
question,  and  found  the  sentinel  asleep  or  absent, 
then  the  guilt  of  the  sentinel  could  not  be  a  matter 
of  doubt ;  but  if  the  officer  failed  to  establish  this, 
then  the  blame  fell  upon  himself,  and  in  either 
case  the  culprit  was  forthwith  made  over  to  • 
court  martial.  Sometimes  we  find  centurions,  tri- 
bunes, and  even  the  general  in  chief  represented 
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as  going  the  rounds,  but  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, the  duty  was  performed  as  we  have  de- 
scribed. (Liv.  xxii.  1,  xxviii.  24  ;  Sail.  Jug  45.  ; 
Tacit.  Hist.  ii.  29.) 

Watchword. — The  watchword  for  the  night  was 
not  communicated  verbally,  but  by  means  of  a 
small  rectangular  tablet  of  wood  (irKun-euw  eiriye- 
•ypa.mx.tvov — tessera — 'to  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  the  £v\4i<pwv  of  the  last  paragraph),  upon 
which  it  was  written.  One  man  was  chosen  out 
of  each  of  those  maniples  and  turmae  which  were 
quartered  at  that  extremity  of  the  lines  most  remote 
from  the  Frincipia.  Each  of  these  individuals 
(tesserarius)  repaired  towards  sunset  to  the  tent  of 
the  tribune,  and  received  from  him  a  tessera,  on 
which  the  password  and  also  a  certain  number  or 
mark  were  inscribed.  With  this  he  returned  to 
the  maniple  or  turma  to  which  he  belonged,  and 
taking  witnesses,  delivered  it  to  the  officer  of  the 
next  adjoining  maniple  or  turma,  and  he  to  the 
next  until  it  had  passed  along  the  whole  line,  when 
it  was  returned  by  the  person  who  received  it  last 
to  the  tribune.  The  regulation  was  that  the  whole 
of  the  tesserae  should  be  restored  before  it  was 
dark,  and  if  any  one  was  found  wanting  at  the 
appointed  time,  the  row  to  which  it  belonged  could 
be  at  once  discovered  by  means  of  the  number  or 
mark  noticed  above,  an  investigation  took  place  at 
once  into  the  cause  of  the  delay,  and  punishment 
was  inflicted  upon  the  parties  found  to  be  in  fault. 

Not  only  mere  passwords  were  circulated  in  this 
manner,  but  also,  occasionally,  general  orders,  as 
when  we  read  in  Livy,  xxvii.  46,  "  Tessera  per 
castra  ab  Livio  consule  data  erat,  ut  tribunum  tri- 
bunus,  centurio  centurionem,  eques  equitem,  pedes 
peditem  acciperet." 

Although  the  tesserarius  received  the  tessera  from 
the  tribune,  it  proceeded  in  the  first  instance  from 
the  commander-in-chief,  as  we  may  perceive  from 
the  passage  just  quoted,  and  many  others.  Under 
the  empire  it  was  considered  the  peculiar  function 
of  the  prince  to  give  the  watchword  to  his  guards. 
(Tacit.  Ann.  i.  7 ;  comp.  Suet.  Claud.  42,  Ner.  9.) 

Breaking  up  a  Camp.  —  On  the  first  signal  being 
given  by  the  trumpet,  the  tents  were  all  struck  and 
the  baggage  packed,  the  tents  of  the  general  and 
the  tribunes  being  disposed  of  before  the  others 
were  touched.  At  the  second  signal  the  baggage 
was  placed  upon  the  beasts  of  burden ;  at  the  third, 
the  whole  army  began  to  move. 

II.  Camp  op  Hyginus. 

Passing  over  a  space  of  about  250  years,  we 
find  ourselves  amidst  an  order  of  things  altogether 
new.  The  name  Legiones  still  remains,  but  all  the 
ancient  divisions,  with  the  exception  of  the  Cen- 
turiae,  have  disappeared.  The  distribution  of  the 
soldiers  into  Velites,  ffastati,  Principes,  and  Triarii 
did  not  endure  more  than  half  a  century  after  the 
era  of  Polybius ;  the  organization  by  maniples  was 
about  the  same  period  in  a  great  measure  super- 
seded by  the  cohorts,  and  the  cavalry  were  de- 
tached from  the  infantry  and  formed  independent 
corps.  In  like  manner  the  Socii,  after  the  admis- 
sion of  the  Italian  states  to  the  Roman  franchise, 
ceased  to  form  a  separate  class,  and  their  place  is 
now  occupied  by  a  motley  crew  of  foreigners  and 
barbarians  serving  in  bands,  designated  by  strange 
titles.  We  are  reminded  also  that  the  republican 
form  of  government  had  given  way  to  the  dominion 
of  a  single  individual  by  the  appearance  of  a  mul- 
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titude  of  household  troops  and  imperial  body- 
guards, distinguished  by  various  appellations,  and 
invested  with  peculiar  privileges.  A  complete 
Roman  army  did  not  now  consist  of  Romanae 
Legiones  cum  Sociis,  or  of  Legiones  cum  Sociis  et 
Auxiliis,  but  of  Legiones  cum  Supplementis,  the 
term  Supphmenta  including  the  whole  of  the  various 
denominations  alluded  to  above.  In  what  follows, 
we  shall  attempt  to  delineate  a  summer  camp  (cas- 
tra aestivalia),  intended  to  contain  three  legions, 
with  their  supplements,  a  force,  which  in  the  time 
of  Hyginus  corresponded  to  the  regular  consular 
army  ofethe  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  of  the  city. 
It  is  but  right,  however,  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact,  that  we  do  not  here  tread  upon  ground  so 
firm  as  when  Polybius  was  our  guide.  The  text 
of  Hyginus  presents  many  difficulties  and  many 
corruptions  ;  and  there  are  not  a  few  passages  in 
which  we  are  thrown  too  much  upon  conjecture. 
This,  however,  be  it  understood,  applies  almost 
exclusively  to  the  minute  details,  for  the  general 
outline  of  the  whole  is  clear  and  well  ascertained. 
The  plan  sketched  below,  is  taken  almost  entirely 
from  Schelius,  and  the  proportions  of  the  different 
parts  are  carefully  preserved.  Omitting  in  this 
case  the  geometrical  construction,  we  proceed  at 
once  to  explain  the  figure. 

The  point  from  which  the  whole  of  the  measure- 
ments proceeded  is  marked  with  a  small  cross,  and 
was  called  Chroma,  that  being  the  name  of  an  in- 
strument employed  by  surveyors,  analogous,  in  its 
uses  at  least,  to  the  modern  cross  staff,  plane  table 
and  level. 

The  general  form  of  the  inclosure  was  an  oblong, 
the  two  longer  sides  being  at  equal  distances  from 
the  Groma,  rounded  off  at  the  angles  (angulos  cas- 
trorum  circinare  oportef),  2320  feet  in  length  by 
1620  feet  in  breadth,  the  general  rule  being  that 
the  length  should  exceed  the  breadth  by  one  third 
(castra  in  quantum  fieri  potuerit  tertiata  esse  debe- 
bunt)  ;  when  larger  it  was  called  Castra  Classics, 
because,  says  Hyginus,  the  ordinary  Buccinum  or 
bugle  could  not  be  heard  distinctly  from  one  ex- 
tremity to  the  other. 

The  Groma  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  principal 
street  (Via  Principalis),  which  was  sixty  feet 
wide,  extending  right  across  the  camp,  with  the 
two  Portae  Principals  at  its  extremities.  The 
two  remaining  gates,  which,  like  the  former,  re- 
tained their  ancient  names,  were  the  Porta  Prae- 
toria,  which  was  nearest  to  the  enemy  (porta 
praetoria  semper  hostem  spectare  debet),  and  the 
Porta  Decumana,  and  these  were  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  two  shorter  sides  of  the  oblong. 
Immediately  behind  the  Groma,  a  rectangular 
space,  720  feet  long  by  180  broad,  was  set  apart 
for  the  emperor  or  commander-in-chief,  and,  as  in 
the  consular  camp,  termed  the  Praetorium.  Im- 
mediately behind  the  Praetorium,  that'  is  to  say, 
at  the  extremity  most  distant  from  the  Groma,  a 
street  called  the  Via  Quintana,  40  feet  wide,  ex- 
tended across  the  camp  parallel  to  the  Via  Prin- 
cipalis. When  the  camp  exceeded  the  ordinary 
dimensions,  then  two  additional  gates  were  formed 
at  the  extremities  of  the  Via  Quintana,  the  breadth 
of  which  was  in  that  case  increased  to  50  feet. 

_  It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  the  camp  was 
divided  into  three  segments  by  the  Via  Principalis 
and  the  Via  Quintana.  Each  of  these  segments 
had  a  name.  The  whole  of  the  middle  segment, 
lying  to  the  right  and  the  left  of  the  Praetorium, 
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formed  the  LcUera  Praetorii.  The  segment  included 
between  the  Via  Principalis  and  that  side  of  the 
camp  in  which  the  Porta  Praetoria  stood  formed  the 
Praetentura.  The  segment  included  hetween  the 
Via  Quintana  and  that  side  of  the  camp  in  which 
the  Porta  Decumana  stood  formed  the  Retentura. 


The  legiones  being  the  most  trustworthy  of  the 
troops  in  the  provinces,  were  quartered  by  colors 
next  to  the  rampart  all  round  the  camp,  encircling 
completely  with  their  lines  the  masses  of  foreigner* 
who,  together  with  the  imperial  guards,  fcrm* 
the  supplementa. 
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A  clear  space  of  60  feet  {intervallum)  was  left 
between  the  tents  of  the  legionaries  and  the  ram- 
parts, and  they  were  separated  from  the  quarters 
of  the  other  troops,  whom  they  surrounded,  by  a 
street  called  the  Via  Sagularis,  which  ran  com- 
pletely round  the  camp,  so  that  the  whole  of  the 
legionaries,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  cohort 
in  each  legion,  and  three  ordinary  cohorts  for  whom 
there  is  not  room  in  the  outer  ring,  were  bounded 
on  one  side  by  the  intervallum  and  on  the  other 
by  the  Via  Sagularis.  The  remaining  streets  not 
particularly  specified  were  comprehended  under  the 
general  name  Viae  Vicinariae  s.  Vicinahs,  and 
their  breadth  was  20  feet. 

The  defences  of  a  camp  might  be  fourfold : —  1. 
Fossa.     2.   Valium.     3.  Cervoli.     4.  Arma. 

1 .  The  Fossa  might  be  of  two  kinds,  a.  The 
Fossa  fastigata,  with  both  sides  sloping,  so  as  to 
form  a  wedge  ;  or,  6.  the  Fossa  Punica,  of  which 
the  outer  side  was  perpendicular,  the  inner  side 
sloping,  as  in  the  fossa  fastigata.  The  breadth  in 
either  case  was  to  be  at  least  5  feet,  the  depth 
3  feet.  Outside  of  each  gate  a  ditch  was  dug  ex- 
tending on  both  sides  somewhat  beyond  the  gate  : 
this,  on  account  of  its  shortness,  was  called  Titulus, 
and  il  front  of  th«  titulus  was  a  small  semicircular 
redoubt  (clavicula). 

2.  The  Vallum  was  formed  of  earth  and  turf,  or 
of  stone,  6  feet  in  height,  8  feet  broad. 

3.  When  the  nature  of  the  ground  did  not 
admit  of  the  construction  of  a  sufficient  vallum, 
then  a  chevaux  de  frise  {cervoli)  was  substituted. 

4.  When  neither  a  Vallum  nor  Cervoli  could  be 
employed,  then  the  camp  was  surrounded  by  a 
ring  of  armed  men  four  deep,  numerous  sentries 
were  posted  in  each  line,  and  the  cavalry  patrolled 
in  turn  in  every  direction. 

The  words  of  Hyginus  would  lead  us  to  sup- 
pose that  when  no  danger  was  apprehended,  a 
ditch  alone  was '  considered  sufficient ;  and  even 
this  was  excavated  merely  for  the  sake  of  exercis- 
ing the  men  {causa  disciplinae). 

We  can  now  proceed  to  point  out  in  what 
manner  the  three  segments  were  occupied,  refer- 
ring to  the  numbers  on  the  figure,  it  being  under- 
stood that,  as  before,  we  shall  not  enter  here  into 
any  discussions  regarding  the  origin  and  character 
of  the  different  battalions  named,  all  information 
upon  such  matters  being  given  in  the  article  Ex- 

ERCITUS. 

A.  Praetorium  et  Latera  Praetorii. 

1.  Praetorium.  2.  Arae^  on  which  public  sa- 
crifice was  offered.  The  position  assigned. to  them 
is  conjectural ;  but  they  were,  at  all  events,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  this  spot.  3*  Auguratorium, 
in  which  the  Imperator  took  the  auspices  —  the 
altars  were  perhaps  erected  in  front  of  this  place, 
at  least  such  was  the  case  sometimes.  (See  Tacit. 
Ann.  xv.  30,  where  the  form  Augurale  is  em- 
ployed.) 4.  Tribunal,  the  elevated  platform  from 
which  addresses  were  delivered  to  the  troops. 
Close  to  the  praetorium  was  a  guardhouse  {stationi 
dari  oportet  secundum  praetorium  pedes  viginti). 
5.  Comites  Imperatoris,  the  personal  staff  of  the 
Imperator,  among  whom  the  chief  place,  next  to 
the  Via  Principalis,  was  assigned  to  the  Praefectua 
Praeterio.  6.  Equites  singulares  Imperatoris  et 
Equites  Praetoriani :  the  number  of  these  was 
variable  ;  but  Hyginus  gives  as  an  average  450 
of  the  former  and  400  of  the  latter.     7.  Cohmies 
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praetoriae  qualuor.    Primipilares.    Evocati.     Ojjfa 

dales.  The  praetorians  were  allowed  twice  as 
much  space  as  the  troops  of  the  line.  8.  Aloe 
quingenariae  quatuor.  9.  In  each  of  the  spaces 
marked  9,  on  the  extreme  right  and  left  of  the 
Praetorium,  bordering  on  the  Via  Sagularis  {per 
rigorem  viae  sagularis)  was  placed  the  first  co- 
hort and  the  vecoiUarii  of  one  legion.  The  first 
cohort  and  the  vexillarii  of  the  remaining  legion 
will  be  found  in  the  Praetentura.  The  first  co- 
hort of  a  legion  contained  960  men,  being  twice  as 
numerous  as  the  others  ;  the  vexillarii  of  a  legion 
amounted  to  about  500. 

B.  Praetentura. 

10.  Scamnum  Legatorum.  The  quarters  of  the 
legati.  11.  Scamnum  Tribunorum,  Immediately 
behind  the  legati,  were  the  legionary  tribunes  and 
the  tribunes  of  the  praetorian  cohorts. 

In  the  language  of  surveyors,  scamnum  was  a  rec- 
tangular figure,  whose  breadth  exceeded  its  length, 
striga  a  rectangular  figure,  whose  length  exceeded 
its  breadth.  So,  Signa  and  Tabulinum  are  the  terms 
used  with  reference  to  the  direction  of  the  length 
and  breadth  respectively :  thus,  "  Cohors  prima 
causa  signorum  et  aquilae  intra  viam  sagulariam,  et 
quoniam  duplum  numerum  habet,  duplam  pedatu- 
ram  accipiet,  ut,  puta,  signis  pedes  centum  viginti, 
tabulino  pedes  trecentos  sexaginta,  vel  signis  centum 
octoginta  tabulino  pedes  ducentos  quadraginta.'1'*  It 
is  the  more  necessary  to  call  attention  to  this,  be- 
cause these  significations  have  been  passed  over 
by  the  best  lexicographers,  and  we  find  that  some 
modern  expounders  of  Hyginus  imagine  Tabulinum 
to  have  been  an  office  where  the  books  and  ac- 
counts of  the  legion  were  kept.  Another  example 
of  the  use  of  these  words  will  be  given  below. 
12.  Aloe  milliariae  quatuor,  one  in  each  of  these 
four  compartments.  13.  Valetudinarium,  the  hos- 
pital for  the  sick  soldiers.  14.  Veterinarium,  the 
hospital  for  the  sick  horses.  15,  16.  Classici, 
marines  employed  as  pioneers.  Mauri  equites 
sesecenti.  Pannonii  Veredarii  ociingenti.  These 
two  bodies  of  light  cavalry  were  quartered  near 
the  classici,  because,  when  the  latter  were  sent  in 
advance  to  clear  the  way,  they  wera  guarded  by 
the  former.  1 7.  Eaploratores.  General  Roy  in  his 
plan  places  them  in  these  two  small  compartments, 
but  it  appears  more  probable  from  the  words  of 
Hyginus,  that  they  were  quartered  all  together 
on  the  side  next  to  19.  18  and  19.  The  first 
cohort  of  the  remaining  legion  and  its  Vexillarii. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Via  Praetoria,  three 
legionary  cohorts,  for  whom  there  was  not  sufficient 
space  outside  of  the  Via  Sagularis. 

In  the  Praetentura  stood  also  the  Fabrica  or 
workshop  of  the  carpenters  and  armourers,  erected 
at  a  distance  from  the  Valetudinarium,  so  that 
the  noise  might  not  disturb  the  patients. 

Within  the  scamnum  of  the  legati  were  the 
Scholae  of  the  first  cohorts,  the  places  apparently 
where  the  superior  officers  of  the  legions  assembled 
in  order  to  receive  the  general  orders  of  the  day. 

C.  Retentura. 

20.  Quaestorium.  This  space  corresponded  in 
name  only  with  the  Quaestorium  of  the  Polybian 
camp,  for  it  was  no  longer  assigned  to  a  quaestor 
{Quaestorium  dicitur  quod  aliquando  ibi  quaestores 
pedaturam  acceperint).  It  was  occupied  partly  by 
prisoners  of  rank,  hostages,  and  plunder,  and  here 
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perhaps  the  Praefectus  Castrorum  may  have  been 
quartered,  unless  we  are  to  look  for  him  among 
the  Comites  Imperatoris. 

21.  Statorum  centuriae  duaes  who  guarded  the 
rear  of  the  praetorium,  and  always  kept  close  to 
the  person  of  the  Imperator.  These,  like  the  prae- 
torians, had  double  space  assigned  to  them. 

22.  Cohortes  equitatae  milliariae  duae.  Cohortes 
equitatae  quingena/riae  quatuor. 

23.  Cohortes  peditatae  miUiariae  tres.  Cohortes 
peditatae  quingenariae  tres. 

24.  Nationes.  Barbarian  troops.  Palmyreni 
quingenti.  Gaetae  nongenti.  Daci  septingenti.  Bri~ 
tones  quingenti.  Cantabri  septingenti.  Among 
these  we  find  enumerated  Sumactares,  a  word 
which  no  one  has  succeeded  in  explaining,  but  it 
is  in  all  probability  a  corrupt  form. 

Camels  with  their  riders  (cameli  cum  suis  epi- 
batis)  were  frequently  included  among  the  con- 
stituents of  an  army,  being  used  both  in  offensive 
operations,  and  also  in  carrying  plunder. 

Two  points  strike  us  forcibly  when  we  compare 
the  camp  of  Hyginus  with  that  of  Polybius  ;  first, 
the  flimsy  character  of  the  fortifications,  which 
must  be  attributed  to  the  disinclination  felt  by 
the  soldiers  to  perform  regularly  and  steadily  the 
same  amount  of  labour  which  was  cheerfully  exe- 
cuted by  soldiers  of  the  republic  ;  and,  secondly, 
the  desire  every  where  visible  to  economise  space, 
and  compress  every  thing  within  the  narrowest 
possible  limits.  Although  the  numbers  of  an  army, 
such  as  we  have  been  considering  above,  cannot  be 
determined  with  absolute  precision,  they  must, 
on  the  lowest  computation,  have  exceeded  40,000 
men,  and  these  were  crowded  together  into  less 
than  one  half  the  space  which  they  would  have 
occupied  according  to  the  ancient  system,  the  pro- 
portion of  cavalry,  moreover,  being  much  larger  in 
the  imperial  force.  The  camp  of  Polybius,  calcu- 
lated for  less  than  20,000,  contains  upwards  of 
four  millions  of  square  feet,  while  the  camp  of 
Hyginus  embraces  little  more  than  three  millions 
and  seven  hundred  thousand. 

We  may  conclude  with  a  few  words  upon  a 
topic  entirely  passed  over  by  Polybius,  but  on 
which  Hyginus  affords  ample  information  in  so  far 
as  the  usages  of  his  own  day  are  concerned  —  the 
number  and  arrangement  of  the  tents. 

A  double  row  of  tents  (papiliones)  facing  each 
other,  with  a  space  between  for  piling  the  arms  of 
the  soldiers,  and  for  receiving  the  beasts  of  burden 
and  the  baggage,  was  termed  Striga;  a  single  row, 
with  a  corresponding  space  in  front,  Hemistrigium. 
The  normal  breadth  of  a  Striga  was  60  feet,  of  a 
Hemistrigium  30  feet,  made  up  as  follows :  — 
1 0  feet  were  allowed  for  the  depth  of  each  tent, 
6  feet  for  a  passage  behind  the  tent,  5  feet  for 
the  arms  piled  in  front  of  the  tent,  9  feet  for  the 
Jumenta  and  baggage  ;  total  30  feet  for  the  hemi- 
strigium, which  doubled  for  the  striga  gives  60,  the 
space  between  the  rows  being  28  feet.  The  length 
of  the  striga  or  hemistrigium  varied  according  to 
circumstances. 

A  full  legionary  century  {plena  centuria),  when 
Hyginus  wrote,  consisted  of  80  men,  who  occu- 
pied 10  papiliones.  The  length  allowed  for  each 
papilio  was  12  feet,  10  feet  for  the  papilio  itself, 
and  2  feet  for  lateral  passages  (incremenhim  ten- 
eurae),  and  thus  the  length  of  the  line  along 
which  the  papiliones  of  a  century  stretched  was 
10x12  =  120  feet.     Out   of  this  the  centurion 
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had  a  space  allotted  to  him  equal  to  that  required 
for  2  tents,  so  that  the  privates  of  the  century  oc- 
cupied 8  tents  only,  that  is,  they  were  quartered 
at  the  rate  of  10  men  to  each  tent.  But  since  16 
men  or  4  guards  (rerpaSla)  in  each  century  were 
always  out  upon  duty,  there  were  never  more 
than  8  men  actually  in  a  tent  at  the  same  time. 

(Fig.  4.) 

Sb-wa  of  two  centuries 
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Since  a  striga  120  feet  in  length  and  60  feet  in 
breadth,  containing  7200  square  feet,  was  allotted 
(Fig.  5.) 

HetftisfrtghifiL  of  me  Century 


.□□□□□□□□□da 


to  2  centuries,  and  since  an  ordinary  legionary 
cohort  contained  6  centuries,  it  follows  that  the 
space  required  for  each  cohort  (pedatura  cohrtis) 
of  480  men  was  21,600  square  feet. 

The  troops  were  usually  quartered  in  cohorts, 
and  these  might  be  variously  disposed,  it  being 
always  desirable  that  a  whole  century  should 
always  be  ranged  in  an  unbroken  line. 

If  the  striga  was  equal  to  one  century  in  length, 
then  the  cohort  would  occupy  three  strigae  in 
breadth,  that  is,  a  space  120  feet  long,  by  180 
broad  =21,600  square  feet.    See  fig.  (6.) 

(Fig.  6.) 
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If  the  striga  was  equal  in  length  to  two  centrales, 
then  the  cohort  would  occupy  one  whole  stngn 
and  a  hemistrigium,  that  is,  a  space  240  feet  long  V) 
90  feet  broad  =  21,600  square  feet.    See  fig.  ('•') 
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(Fig.  7.) 
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If  the  striga  was  equal  in  length  to  three  cen-  I  only,  or  a  space  360  feet  long  by  60  feet  broad 
tunes,  then  the  cohort  would  occupy  one  striga  |  =21,600  square  feet.    See  fig.  (8.) 

(Fig.  8.) 
360 
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It  is  to  he  ohserved  that  in  the  plan  of  the  camp 
given  above,  the  legionary  cohorts  on  the  longer 
sides  are  in  strigae  of  240  feet  in  length,  those  on 
the  shorter  sides  in  strigae  of  360  feet  in  length. 

When  the  number  of  legions  in  an  army  was 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  supplementa  than  in 
the  array  which  we  have  reviewed,  then  in  order 
that  they  might  still  be  ranged  outside  of  the  Via 
Sagularis,  the  strigae  presented  their  breadth  to 
the  vallum  instead  of  their  length,  or  to  use  the 
technical  phrase,  the  length  which  in  the  former 
case  had  been  assigned  to  the  Signa,  was  now 
given  to  the  Tabrdinum  (Quodsi  legiones  plures  ac- 
ceperimus  et  supplementa  pauciora  ut  necessarium 
sit  cohortes  circa  vallum  crebrius  ponere  converiemus 
pedaiuram,  quod  fuerat  signis  tabtjlino  da- 
bimus). 

If  A  B  be  the  line  of  the  vallum,  C  will  repre- 
sent the  position  of  the  cohort  in  the  one  case,  D 
in  the  other. 
M 


Josephus,  in  his  account  of  the  Jewish  war, 
takes  special  notice  of  the  Roman  encampments, 
and,  although  he  does  not  enter  into  minute  details, 
his  observations,  with  which  we  shall  conclude 
this  article,  form  a  useful  supplement  to  Hyginus. 
It  is  evident  from  the  numerous  artizans  for  whom 
workshops  are  provided,  from  the  towers  with 
which  the  vallum  was  strengthened,  and  from  the 
precaution  of  setting  fire  to  every  thing  left  behind, 
that  the  words  of  the  historian  refer  chiefly  to 
Castra  Stativa.  He  begins  by  remarking  (B.  J. 
iii.  5)  that  the  Romans  when  invading  an  enemy's 
country  never  hazard  an  engagement  until  they 
have  fortified  a  camp  (ou  Trplv  amTovrai  paxy*  fy 
reixia-tu  ffTpaT6ireSoii),  which,  in  form,  is  a  square 
(Sia^cTpe«-ai  tie  Trape/i§o\)i  rerpdyoivos),  with  four 
gates,  one  on  each  side.  The  rampart  by  which 
it  is  surrounded  exhibits  the  appearance  of  a  wall 
furnished  with  towers  at  equal  distances,  and  in 
the  spaces  between  the  towers  is  placed  the  artillery 
ready  for  immediate  service  (roils  re  6£vGz\e?s, 
Kal  KOTa7TEXTOS,  (col  \i8oS6?m,  Kal  7raV  cupeT-tipwv 
ipyavov  TiBecuriv,  iwavra  irpbs  ras  f3o\ks  eToifm). 
The  camp  is  divided  conveniently  by  streets,  in 
the  middle  are  the  tents  of  the  officers,  and  in  the 
very  centre  of  all  the  praetorium  (to  trrpaT'fiytov') ; 
there  is  also  a  forum  {ayopd  tis  airoSeLKvurai). 
and  a  place  for  artificers  (xeipoTexyais  xaP^ov)t 
of  whom  a  great  number  follow  the  army  with 
building  tools,  and  seats  for  the  tribunes  and  cen- 
turions (Paxoi  T£  \oxa.yots  ical  Tofidpxois),  where 
they  decide  any  disputes  which  may  arise.  When 
necessary  (ei  Be  ^reryoi)  a  ditch  is  dug  all  round, 
four  cubits  deep  and  four  cubits  broad. 

At  day  dawn  (forb  Se  tV  eto)  all  the  soldiers 
repair  to  the  tents  of  their  respective  centurions 
(eirl  robs  iKarovTapxas)  and  salute  them:  the 
centurions  repair  to  the  tribunes  (irpbs  robs  x<- 
Ktdpxovs),  along  with  whom  all  the  centuriona 
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(ra£iapxaC)  repair  to  the  commander-in-chief,  from 
whom  they  receive  the  watchword  (0-rip.eTov)  and 
the  general  orders  of  the  day,  to  be  conveyed  by 
them  to  their  respective  divisions. 

When  a  camp  is  broken  up,  at  the  first  blast  of 
the  trumpet  the  soldiers  strike  the  tents,  and  pack 
up  the  utensils  ;  at  the  second  they  load  the  mules 
and  other  beasts  of  burden,  set  fire  to  every  thing 
which  could  prove  serviceable  to  an  enemy,  and 
stand  like  coursers  ready  to  start  forward  on  a 
race  ;  the  third  gives  the  last  warning  that  all 
things  being  now  prepared  every  man  must  be  in 
his  place.  Then  the  herald,  standing  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  general,  demands  tlirice  if  they  are 
ready  for  war,  to  which  they  all  respond  with  loud 
and  repeated  cheers  that  they  are  ready,  and  for 
the  most  part,  being  filled  with  martial  ardour, 
anticipate  the  question,  and  raise  their  right  hands 
on  high  with  a  shout.  (B.  J.  iii.  5.  §  4.)  [W.  R.] 

CATAGO'GIA  (icaTayt&yLa).  [Anagogia.] 

CATAGRAPHA.     [Piotura.] 

CATA'LOGUS  (/cardKoyos),  the  catalogue  of 
those  persons  in  Athens  who  were  liable  to  regular 
military  service.  At  Athens,  those  persons  alone 
who  possessed  a  certain  amount  of  property,  were 
allowed  to  serve  in  the  regular  infantry,  whilst  the 
lower  class,  the  thetes,  had  not  this  privilege.  Thus 
the  former  are  called  ol  £k  Kara\6yov  GrpaTevov- 
Tey,  and  the  latter  ol  e£«  tov  naTa\6yov.  (Xen. 
Hell.  ii.  3.  §  20.)  Those  who  were  exempted  by 
their  age  from  military  service,  are  called  by 
Demosthenes  (De  Synt.  p.  167.)  ol  fmep  tov 
Kari\oyov.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  duty  of 
the  generals  (ffrpaTriyoi)  to  make  out  the  list  of 
persons  liable  to  service  [Astrateias  Graphe], 
in  which  duty  they  were  probably  assisted  by  the 
demarchi,  and  sometimes  by  the  flov\evTat.  (Dem. 
c.  Polyel.  p.  1208.) 

CATALU'SEOS  TOU  DEMOU  GRAPHE' 
(KaraKfoeces  rod  ftfjfMv  ypcupi]),  was  an  action 
brought  against  those  persons  who  had  altered,  or 
attempted  to  alter,  the  democratical  form  of  go- 
vernment at  Athens.  A  person  was  also  liable  to 
this  action  who  held  any  public  office  in  the  state 
after  the  democracy  had  been  subverted.  (Andoc. 
de  Myst.  p.  48.)  This  action  is  closely  connected 
with  the  Trpobofflas  ypcu^i)  (&rl  irpoZoaio}  ttjs 
9roA.€ws,  fj  eVl  KaTa\v<ret  tov  Sijfiov,  Demosth. 
c.  Timoer.  p.  748),  with  which  it  appears  in  some 
cases  to  have  been  almost  identical.  The  form  of 
proceeding  was  the  same  in  both  cases,  namely,  by 
eltrayyeMa.  In  the  case  of  Ko/raAvaeus  tov  5^/iou, 
the  punishment  was  death  ;  the  property  of  the 
offender  was  confiscated  to  the  state,  and  a  tenth 
part  dedicated  to  Athena.  (Andoc.  De  Myst. 
p.  48.) 

CATAPHRA'CTI  (KaritppaKToi).  1.  Heavy- 
armed  cavalry,  the  horses  of  which  were  also  co- 
vered with  defensive  armour  (Serv.  ad  Virg.  Aen. 
xi.  771),  whence  they  are  called  by  Pollux  (i.  140) 
Trtpnrttppayii.hoi.  The  armour  of  the  horses  con- 
sisted either  of  scale  armour,  or  of  plates  of  metal, 
which  had  different  names  according  to  the  parts  of 
the  body  which  they  protected.  Pollux  (i.  140) 
speaks  of  the  TrpofieTa>Trlb*iovt  irapdiTrioy,  Trapfjiov, 
irpoo'Tepvlb'loj',  TrapmrXtvplSiov,  iro.paix7\ploiov,  ira- 
paKV7ip.lSioy.  Among  many  of  the  Eastern  nations, 
who  placed  their  chief  dependence  upon  then- 
cavalry,  we  find  horses  protected  in  this  manner  ; 
but  among  the  Romans  we  do  not  read  of  any 
troops  of  this  description  till  the  later  times  of  the 
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empire,  when  the  discipline  of  the  legions  was  de- 
stroyed, and  the  chief  dependence  began  to  be 
placed  on  the  cavalry. 

This  species  of  troops  was  common  among  the 
Persians  from  the  earliest  times,  from  whom  it  was 
adopted  by  their  Macedonian  conquerors.  (Liy, 
xxxv.  48  ;  xxxvii.  40.)  In  the  army  of  the  elder 
Cyrus,  Xenophon  (Cyr.  vi.  4.  §  1)  says  that  the 
horses  were  protected  by  coverings  for  the  forehead 
and  chest  (irpo/xeroyiriSiois  Kal  trpoaTepviSlois)  • 
and  the  same  was  the  case  with  the  army  of  Arta- 
xerxes,  when  he  fought  with  his  younger  brother. 
(Xen.  Anab.  i.  8.  §  7.)  Troops  of  this  description 
were  called  clibanarii  by  the  Persians  (cataphracti 
equites,  quos  clibanarios  dictitant  Persae,  Amm, 
Marc.  xvi.  10  ;  compare  Lamprid.  Alex.  Sev.  56) 
We  first  read  of  cataphracti  in  the  Roman  army  in 
the  time  of  Constantine.     (Amm.  Marc.  I.  c.) 

2.  The  word  was  also  applied  to  ships  which 
had  decks,  in  opposition  to  Apliracti.  [Navir] 
CATAPIRA'TER  (KaTaneipaTnpia,  /Soothe 
lead  used  in  sounding  (iv  Tip  fioKlfav),  or  fathom- 
ing the  depth  of  water  in  navigation.  The  mode 
of  employing  this  instrument  appears  to  have  un- 
dergone no  change  for  more  than  two  thousand 
years,  and  is  described  with  exactness  in  the  ac- 
count of  St.  Paul's  voyage  and  shipwreck  at  Me- 
lite.  (Acts,  xxvii.  28.)  A  cylindrical  piece  of 
lead  was  attached  to  a  long  line,  so  as  to  admit  of 
being  thrown  into  the  water  in  advance  of  the 
vessel,  and  to  sink  rapidly  to  the  bottom,  the  line 
being  marked  with  a  knot  at  each  fathom,  to  mea- 
sure the  depth.  (Isid.  Orig.  xix.  4 ;  Eustath.  k 
II.  v.  396.)  By  smearing  the  bottom  of  the  lead 
with  tallow  (unetum,  Lucilius,  ap.  Isid.  I.  c),  spe- 
cimens of  the  ground  were  brought  up,  showing 
whether  it  was  clay  (Herod,  ii.  5),  gravel,  or  hard 
rock.  [J.  Y.] 

CATAPULTA.     [Tormentum.] 
CATARACTA  (icaTap'p'iKTTis),  a  portcullis,  «o 
called  because  it  fell  with  great  force  and  a  loud 
noise.     According  to  Vegetius  (De  Re  Mil.  iv.  4), 
it  was  an  additional  defence,  suspended  by  iron 
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rings  and  ropes,  before  the  gates  of  a  city,  in  such 
a  manner  that,  when  the  enemy  had  come  up  to 
the  gates,  the  portcullis  might  be  let  down  so  as  to 
shut  them  in,  and  to  enable  the  besieged  to  assail 
them  from  above.  In  the  accompanying  plan  of 
the  principal  entrance  to  Pompeii,  there  are  two 
sideways  for  foot  passengers,  and  a  road  between 
them,  fourteen  feet  wide,  for  carriages.  The  gates 
were  placed  at  A,  A,  turning  on  pivots  [Cardo], 
as  is  proved  by  the  holes  in  the  pavement,  which 
still  remain.  This  end  of  the  road  was  nearest  to 
the  town ;  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  road  led 
into  the  country.  The  portcullis  waB  at  B,  B,  and 
was  made  to  slide  in  grooves  cut  in  the  walls.  The 
sideways,  secured  with  smaller  gates,  were  roofed 
in,  whereas  the  portion  of  the  main  road  between 
the  gates  (A,  A)  and  the  portcullis  (B,  B)  was  open 
to  the  sky.  When,  therefore,  an  attack  was 
made,  the  assailants  were  either  excluded  by  the 
portcullis ;  or,  if  they  forced  their  way  into  the 
barbican  and  attempted  to  break  down  the  gates, 
the  citizens,  surrounding  and  attacking  them  from 
above,  had  the  greatest  possible  facilities  for  im- 
peding and  destroying  them.  Vegetius  speaks  of 
the  "  cataracta  "  as  an  ancient  contrivance  ;  and 
it  appears  to  have  been  employed  by  the  Jews  at 
Jerusalem  as  early  as  the  time  of  David.  {Psal. 
xxiv.  7,  9 ;  comp.  Jer.  xx.  2.  Sept.)        [J.  Y.] 

KATASKOPES  GRAPHE'  {Karaa-Kmris 
ypa<fyfi),  an  action  brought  against  spies  at  Athens. 
If  a  spy  was  discovered,  he  was  placed  on  the 
rack,  in  order  to  obtain  information  from  him,  and 
afterwards  put  to  death.  (Antiphanes,  ap.  Athen. 
ii.  p.  66,  d. ;  Dem.  De  Cor.  p.  272 ;  Aeschin. 
e.  Ctesiph.  p.  616;  Plut.  Vit.  dec.  Orat.  p.  848,  a.) 
It  appears  that  foreigners  only  were  liable  to  this 
action;  since  citizens,  who  were  guilty  of  this 
crime,  were  accused  of  irpoSocla. 

CATASTA.    [Servus.] 

CATEIA,  a  missile  used  in  war  by  the  Ger- 
mans, Gauls,  and  some  of  the  Italian  nations  ( Virg. 
Jen.  vii.  741 ;  Val.  Flac  vi.  83 ;  Aul.  GelL  x. 
25),  supposed  to  resemble  the  aclis.  (Serv.  in 
Aen.  I.  c. ;  Isid.  Orig.  xviii.  7.)  It  probably  had 
its  name  from  cutting;  and,  if  so,  the  "Welsh  terms 
catai,  a  weapon,  cateia,  to  cut  or  mangle,  and 
eatau,  to  fight,  are  nearly  allied  to  it.       [J.  Y.~> 

CATELLA.    [Catena.] 

CATE'NA,  dim.  CATELLA  {&\v<ris,  dim. 
iKicriov,  a\v<rlBimi),  a  chain.  The  chains  which 
were  of  superior  value,  either  on  account  of  the 
material  or  the  workmanship,  are  commonly  called 
catelhe  (aKiffia),  the  diminutive  expressing  their 
fineness  and  delicacy  as  well  as  their  minuteness. 
The  specimens  of  ancient  chains  which  we  have  in 
bronze  lamps,  in  scales  [Libra]  ,and  in  ornaments 
for  the  person,  especially  necklaces  [Monile],  show 
a  great  variety  of  elegant  and  ingenious  patterns. 
Besides  a  plain  circle  or  oval,  the  separate  link  is 
often  shaped  like  the  figure  8,  or  is  a  bar  with  a 
circle  at  each  end,  or  assumes  other  forms,  some  of 
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which  are  here  shown.     The  links  are  also  found 
so    closely  entwined,   that  the   chain  resembles 


platted  wire  or  thread,  like  the  gold  chains  now 
manufactured  at  Venice.  This  is  represented  in 
the  lowest  figure  of  the  woodcut. 

These  valuable  chains  were  sometimes  given  as 
rewards  to  the  soldiers  (Liv.  xxxiv.  31) ;  but  they 
were  commonly  worn  by  women  (Hor.  Ep.  i.  17. 
55),  either  on  the  neck  (nepl  rbv  rpdxnhov 
ahiatov,  Menander,  p.  92,  ed.  Mein.),  or  round 
the  waist  (Plin.  H.N.  xxxiii.  12);  and.  were  used 
to  suspend  pearls,  or  jewels  set  in  gold,  keys, 
lockets,  and  other  trinkets.  [J.  Y.] 

CATERVA'RII.  [Gi.adiatores.] 
CA'THEDRA,  a  seat  j  but  the  term  was  more 
particularly  applied  to  the  soft  seats  used  by  wo- 
men, whereas  sella  signified  a  seat  common  to  both 
sexes  {inter  femineas  cathedras,  Mart.  iii.  63,  iv. 
79  ;  Hor.  Sat.  i.  10.  91  ;  Prop.  iv.  5.  37).  The 
cathedrae  were,  no  doubt,  of  various  forms  and 
sizes ;  but  they  usually  appear  to  have  had  backs 
to  them,  as  is  the  case  in  the  one  represented  in 
the  annexed  woodcut,  which  is  taken  from  Sir 
William  Hamilton's  work  on  Greek  vases.  On 
the  cathedra  is  seated  a  bride,  who  is  being  fanned 
by  a  female  slave  with  a  fan  made  of  peacock's 
feathers. 


Women  were  also  accustomed  to  be  carried 
abroad  in  these  cathedrae  instead  of  in  lecticae, 
which  practice  was  sometimes  adopted  by  effemi- 
nate persons  of  the  other  sex  (sexta  cervice  feratur 
cathedra,  Juv.  Sat.  i.  65  ;  compare  ix.  51).  The 
word  cathedra  was  also  applied  to  the  chair  or 
pulpit  from  which  lectures  were  read.  (Juv.  Sat. 
vii.  203  ;  Mart.  i.  77.)  Compare  Bottiger,  Sabina, 
vol.  i.  p.  35 ;  Scheffer,  De  Re  Vehicul.  ii.  4. 

CATILLUS.     [Catinus.] 

CATINUS,  or  CATINUM,  a  large  dish,  on 
which  fish  and  meat  were  served  up  at  table. 
Hence  Horace  speaks  of  an  angustus  patinus  as  an 
indication  of  niggardliness  on  the  part  of  the  host. 
(Hor.  Ep.  ii  4.  77  ;  Pers.  iii.  11.)  From  this 
word  came  the  diminutive  catillus  or  catillum,  a 
small  dish. 

CAVAE'DIUM.     [Domus.] 

CAVEA.     [Theatrum.] 

CAUPO.  The  nature  of  the  business  of  a 
caupo  is  explained  by  Gaius  {Ad  Edict.  Prouinc. 
Dig.  4.  tit.  9.  s.  5)  :  "  caupo  .  .  .  mercedem  accipit 
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non  pro  custodia,  sed  . . .  ut  viatores  manere  in 
caupona  patiatur  .  . .  et  tamen  custodiae  nomine 
tenetur."  The  caupo  lodged  travellers  in  his 
house,  and,  though  his  house  was  not  opened  for 
the  safe  keeping  of  travellers'  goods,  yet  he  was 
answerable  for  their  goods  if  stolen  out  of  his 
house,  and  also  for  damage  done  to  them  there. 
The  praetor's  edict  was  in  this  form :  "  Nsutae 
(carriers  by  sea),  caupones,  stabularii  (persons  who 
kept  stables  for  beasts),  quod  cujusque  salvum 
fore  receperint,  nisi  restituent,  in  eos  judicium 
dabo."  By  this  edict  such  persons  were  made  ge- 
nerally liable  for  the  things  which  came  into  their 
care  ;  for  the  words  "  quod  cujusque  salvum  fore 
receperint,"  are  explained  thus,  "  quamcunque  rem 
sive  mercem  receperint."  But  if  the  goods  of  the 
traveller  were  lost  or  damaged  owing  to  any  un- 
avoidable calamity,  as  robbery,  fire,  or  the  like,  the 
caupo  was  not  answerable.  The  action  which  the 
edict  gave  was  "  in  factum,"  or  an  action  on  the 
case  ;  and  it  was  Honoraria,  that  is,  given  by  the 
praetor.  The  reason  why  an  Honoraria  actio  was 
allowed,  though  there  might  be  actiones  civiles,  is 
explained  by  Pomponius  (quoted  by  Ulpian,  Ad 
E  die  turn,  Dig.  4.  tit.  9.  a.  3.  §  1) :  in  certain  cases 
there  might  be  an  actio  locati  et  conducti,  or 
an  actio  depositi,  against  the  caupo  ;  but  in  the 
actio  locati  et  conducti,  the  caupo  would  be  an- 
swerable only  for  culpa,  and  in  the  actio  depositi 
he  would  be  answerable  only  for  dolus,  whereas  in 
this  honoraria  actio  he  was  liable  even  if  there  was 
no  culpa,  except  in  the  excepted  cases.  The  Eng- 
lish law  as  to  liability  of  an  innkeeper  is  the  same. 
(Kent  v.  Shuckard,  2  B.  &  Ad.  803. )     [G.  L.] 

CAUPO'NA,  signified,  1.  An  inn,  where  tra- 
vellers obtained  food  and  lodging ;  in  which  sense 
it  answered  to  the  Greek  words  iravtioictiov, 
Kteraydyyiov,  and  KCLTaKvtrts.  2.  A  shop,  where 
wine  and  ready-dressed  meat  were  sold,  and  thus 
corresponded  to  the  Greek  /cairr/Aetoi/.  The  per- 
son who  kept  a  caupona  was  called  caupo. 

It  has  been  maintained  by  many  writers  that 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  had  no  inns  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  persons  of  any  respectability,  and 
that  their  cauponae  and  TravSofceta  were  mere 
houses  of  shelter  for  the  lowest  classes.  That  such, 
however,  was  not  the  case,  an  attentive  perusal  of 
the  classical  authors  will  sufficiently  show ;  though 
it  is,  at  the  same  time,  very  evident  that  their 
houses  of  public  entertainment  did  not  correspond, 
either  in  size  or  convenience,  to  similar  places  in 
modern  times. 

Greek  Inns. — -The  hospitality  of  the  earliest 
times  of  Greece  rendered  inns  unnecessary  ;  but  in 
later  times  they  appear  to  have  been  very  nume- 
rous. The  public  ambassadors  of  Athens  were 
sometimes  obliged  to  avail  themselves  of  the  ac- 
commodation of  such  houses  ( Aeschin,  De  Fals.  Leg. 
p.  273),  as  well  as  private  persons.  (Cic.  De  Div. 
i.  27,  Inv.  ii.  4.)  In  addition  to  which,  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  the  great  number  of  festivals 
which  were  celebrated  in  the  different  towns  of 
Greece,  besides  the  four  great  national  festivals, 
to  which  persons  flocked  from  all  parts  of  the 
Hellenic  world,  must  have  required  a  considerable 
number  of  inns  to  accommodate  strangers,  not  only 
in  the  places  where  the  festivals  were  celebrated, 
but  also  on  the  roads  leading  to  those  places. 
(Becker,  GliariUes,  vol.  i.  p.  134.) 

The  word  Kcmii\tiov  signified,  as  has  been  al- 
ready remarked,  a  place  where  wine  and  ready- 
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dressed  provisions  were  sold.  KcSmjAoy  signifies 
in  general  a  retail  trader,  who  sold  goods  in  small 
quantities,  whence  he  is  sometimes  called  irakiy. 
KciirrjAof,  and  his  business  ira\iyKO!rri\(icu>  (Dem. 
c.  Dionysodor.  p.  1285  ;  Aristoph.  Pint.  1156  j 
Pollux,  vii.  12)  ;  but  the  term  is  more  particularly 
applied  to  a  person  who  sold  ready-dressed  prori- 
srons,  and  especially  wine  in  small  quantities. 
(Plat.  Gorg.  p.  51 8.)  When  a  retail  dealer  in 
other  commodities  is  spoken  of,  the  name  of  his 
trade  is  usually  prefixed ;  thus  we  read  of  TpoSa- 
TOK&iniKos  (Plut.  Pericl.  24),  farXani  K&TrqXoi 
(Aristoph.  Pax,  1175),  imlStoy.  kcWijAos  (Id. 
439),  J8i§\ioKi£ir7j\0j,  &c.  In  these  xarrihtta 
only  persons  of  the  very  lowest  class  were  accus- 
tomed to  eat  and  drink.  (Isocr.  Areiop.  c.  18 ; 
Becker,  Cliarihhs,  vol.  i.  p.  259,  &c.) 

2.  Roman  Inns.  —  A  Roman  inn  was  called  not 
only  caupona,  but  also  taberna  and  taberna  diver- 
soria,  or  simply  diversorium  or  deversorium.  Along 
all  the  great  roads  of  Italy  there  were  inns,  as  we 
see  from  the  description  which  Horace  gives  of  his 
journey  from  Rome  to  Brundisium  (Sat.  i.  6), 
though  the  accommodation  which  they  offered  was 
generally  of  a  poor  kind.  We  also  find  mention 
of  public  inns  in  Italy  in  other  passages.  (Cic. 
pro  Cluent.  59,  Phil.  ii.  31 ;  Hor.  Bp.  i.  11. 11  ■ 
Propert.  iv.  8.  19 ;  Acts  of  ike  Apostles,  xrviii. 
15.)  At  Rome,  there  must  have  been  many  inns 
to  accommodate  strangers,  but  they  are  hardly  ever 
spoken  of.  We,  however,  find  frequent  mention 
of  houses  where  wine  and  ready-dressed  provisions 
were  sold,  and  which  appear  to  have  been  nume- 
rous in  all  parts  of  the  city.  The  houses  where 
persons  were  allowed  to  eat  and  drink  were  usually 
called  Popinae  and  not  cauponae ;  and  the  keepers 
of  them,  Popae.  They  were  principally  frequented 
by  slaves  and  the  lower  classes  (Cic.  Pro  Mil.  24), 
and  were  consequently  only  furnished  with  stools 
to  sit  upon  instead  of  couches,  whence  Martial  (v. 
70)  calls  these  places  sellariolas  popinas.  This 
circumstance  is  illustrated  by  a  painting  found  at 
Pompeii  in  a  wine-shop,  representing  a  drinking- 
scene.  There  are  four  persons  sitting  on  stools 
round  a  tripod  table.  The  dress  of  two  of  the 
figures  is  remarkable  for  the  hoods,  which  resemble 


those  of  the  capotes,  worn  by  the  Italian  sailors 
and  fishermen  of  the  present  day.  They  use  cups 
made  of  horn  instead  of  glasses,  and  from  their 
whole  appearance  evidently  belong  to  the  lower 
orders.  Above  them  are  different  sorts  of  eatahlei 
hung  upon  a  row  of  pegs. 

The  Thermopolia,  which  are  spoken  of  in  the 
article  Calida,  appear  to  have  been  the  same  as 
the  popinae.  Many  of  these  popinae  were  little 
better  than  the  Lupanaria  or  brothels ;  wnence 
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Horace  (Sat.  ii.  4.  62)  calls  them  immundas 
popinas.  The  wine-shop  at  Pompeii,  where  the 
painting  described  above  was  found,  seems  to  have 
been  a  house  of  this  description ;  for  behind  the 
shop  there  is  an  inner  chamber  containing  paint- 
ings of  every  species  of  indecency.  (Gell's  Pom- 
peiana,  vol.  ii.  p.  10.)  The  Ganeae,  which  are 
sometimes  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
popinae  (Snet.  Tib.  34),  were  brothels,  whence 
they  are  often  classed  with  the  lustra.  (Liv.  xxvi. 
2;  Cic.  Phil.  xiii.  11,  Pro  Sext.  9.)  Under  the 
emperors  many  attempts  were  made  to  regulate  the 
popinae,  but  apparently  with  little  success.  Ti- 
berius forbad  all  cooked  provisions  to  be  sold  in 
these  shops  (Suet.  Tib.  34) ;  and  Claudius  com- 
manded them  to  be  shut  up  altogether.  (Dion 
Cass.  lx.  6.)  They  appear,  however,  to  have  been 
soon  opened  again,  if  they  were  ever  closed ;  for 
Nero  commanded  that  nothing  should  be  sold  in 
them  but  different  kinds  of  cooked  pulse  or  vege- 
tables (Suet  Ner.  16 ;  Dion  Cass.  Ixii.  14)  ;  and 
an  edict  to  the  same  effect  was  also  published  by 
Vespasian.    (Dion  Cass.  lxvi.  10.) 

Persons  who  kept  inns  or  houses  of  public  enter- 
tainment of  any  kind,  were  held  in  low  estimation 
both  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  (Theophr. 
Char.  6 ;  Plat.  Leg.  xi.  pp.  918,  919)  ;  and  though 
the  epithets  of  perfidi  and  maligni,  which  Horace 
gives  to  them  (Sat.  i.  1.  29,  i.  5.  4),  may  refer 
only  to  particular  innkeepers,  yet  they  seem  to  ex- 
press the  common  opinion  entertained  respecting 
the  whole  class.  (Zell,  Die  Wirthahauser  d.  Alien; 
Stockmann,  De  Popinis ;  Becker,  Gallus,  vol.  i. 
pp.  227—236.) 
CAUSA  LIBERA'LIS.  [Assertor.] 
CAUSAE  PROBA'TIO.  [Civitas.] 
CAUSIA  (xavtrla),  a  hat  with  a  broad  brim, 
which  was  made  of  felt  and  worn  by  the  Mace- 
donian kings.  (Valer.  Max.  v.  1.  §  4.)  Its  form 
is  seen  in  the  annexed  figures,  which  are  taken 
from  a  fictile  vase,  and  from  a  medal  of  Alexander 


I.  of  Macedon.  The  Romans  adopted  it  from  the 
Macedonians  (Plaut.  Mil.  Glor.  iv.  4.  42,  Pers. 
i.  3.  75  ;  Antip.  Thess.  in  Brunchii  Anal.  ii.  Ill), 
and  more  especially  the  Emperor  Caracalla,  who 
used  to  imitate  Alexander  the  Great  in  his  cos- 
tume.    (Herodian.  iv.  8.  §  5.)  [J.  Y.] 

CAU'TIO,  CAVE'RE.  These  words  are  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  Roman  classical  writers 
and  jurists,  and  have  a  great  variety  of  significa- 
tions according  to  the  matter  to  which  they  refer. 
Their  general  signification  is  that  of  security  given 
by  one  person  to  another  ;  also  security  or  legal 
safety  which  one  person  obtains  by  the  advice  or 
assistance  of  another.  The  general  term  (cautio) 
is  distributed  into  its  species  according  to  the  par- 
ticular kind  of  the  security,  which  may  be  by 
satisdatio,  by  a  fidejussio,  and  in  various  other 
ways.     The  general  sense  of  the  word  cautio  is 
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accordingly  modified  by  its  adjuncts,  as  cautio 
fidejussoria,  pigneraticia,  or  hypothecaria,  and  so 
on.  Cautio  is  used  to  express  both  the  security 
which  a  magistratus  or  a  judex  may  require  one 
party  to  give  to  another,  which  applies  to  cases 
where  there  is  a  matter  in  dispute  of  which  a 
court  has  already  cognizance  ;  and  also  the  secu- 
rity which  is  given  and  received  by  and  between 
parties  not  in  litigation.  The  words  cautio  and 
cavere  are  more  particularly  used  in  the  latter 
sense. 

If  a  thing  is  made  a  security  from  one  person  to 
another,  the  cautio  becomes  a  matter  of  pignus  or 
of  hypotheca  ;  if  the  cautio  is  the  engagement  of  a 
surety  on  behalf  of  a  principal,  it  is  a  cautio  fide- 
jussoria. 

The  cautio  was  most  frequently  a  writing,  which 
expressed  the  object  of  the  parties  to  it ;  accord- 
ingly the  word  cautio  came  to  signify  both  the  in- 
strument (chirographum  or  instrumentum)  and  the 
object  which  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  instrument 
to  secure.  (Dig.  47.  tit.  2.  s.  27.)  Cicero  (Ad 
Div.  vii.  18)  uses  the  expression  cautio  ehirographi 
mei.  The  phrase  cavere  aliquid  alicui  expressed 
the  fact  of  one  person  giving  security  to  another  as 
to  some  particular  thing  or  act.  (Dig.  29.  tit.  2. 
s.9;  35.  tit.  1.  s.  18.) 

Ulpian  (Dig.  46.  tit.  5)  divides  the  praetoriae 
stipulationes  into  three  species,  judiciales,  cautio- 
nales,  communes  ;  and  he  defines  the  cautionales 
to  be  those  which  are  equivalent  to  an  action 
(instar  actionis  habent)  and  are  a  good  ground  for 
a  new  action,  as  the  stipulationes  de  legatis,  tutela, 
ratam  rem  habere,  and  damnum  infectum.  Cau- 
tiones  then,  which  were  a  branch  of  stipulationes, 
were  such  contracts  as  would  be  ground  of  actions. 
The  following  examples  will  explain  the  passage  of 
Ulpian. 

In  many  cases  a  heres  could  not  safely  pay 
legacies,  unless  the  legatee  gave  security  (cautio) 
to  refund  in  case  the  will  under  which  he  claimed 
should  turn  out  to  be  bad.  (Dig.  5.  tit.  3.  s.  17.) 
The  Muciana  cautio  applied  to  the  case  of  testa- 
mentary conditions,  which  consisted  in  not  doing 
some  act,  which,  if  done,  would  deprive  the  heres 
or  legatarius  of  the  hereditas  or  the  legacy.  In 
order  that  the  person  who  could  take  the  hereditas 
or  the  legacy  in  the  event  of  the  condition  being 
broken,  might  have  the  property  secured,  he  was 
entitled  to  have  the  Muciana  cautio.  (Dig.  35. 
tit.  1.  s.  7,  18,  73.)  The  heres  was  also  in  some 
cases  bound  to  give  security  for  the  payment  ol 
legacies,  or  the  legatee  was  entitled  to  the  Bonorum 
Possessio.  Tutores  and  curatores  were  required  to 
give  security  (satisdare)  for  the  due  administration 
of  the  property  intrusted  to  them,  unless  the  tutor 
was  appointed  by  testament,  or  unless  the  curator 
was  a  curator  legitimus.  (Gains,  i.  199.)  A  pro- 
curator who  sued  in  the  name  of  an  absent  party, 
might  be  required  to  give  security  that  the  absent 
party  would  consent  to  be  concluded  by  the  act  of 
his  procurator  (Id.  iv.  99);  this  security  was  a 
species  satisdationis,  included  under  the  genus 
cautio.  (Dig.  46.  tit.  8.  s.  3,  13,  18,  &c.)  In  the 
case  of  damnum  infectum,  the  owner  of  the  land  or 
property  threatened  with  the  mischief,  might  claim 
security  from  the  person  who  was  threatening  the 
mischief.  (Cic.  Top.  4 ;  Gaius,  iv.  31  :  Dig.  43. 
tit.  8.  s.  5.)  » 

If  a  vendor  sold  a  thing,  it  was  usual  for  him 
to  declare  that  he  had  a  good  title  to  it,  and  that 
8  2 
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if  any  person  recovered  it  from  the  purchaser  by  a 
better  title,  he  would  make  it  good  to  the  pur- 
chaser; and,  in  some  cases,  the  cautio  was  for 
double  the  value  of  the  thing.  (Dig.  21.  tit.  2. 
s.  60.)     This  was,  in  fact,  a  warranty. 

The  word  cautio  was  also  applied  to  the  release 
which  a  debtor  obtained  from  his  creditor  on  satis- 
lying  his  demand :  in  this  sense  cautio  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  modern  receipt ;  it  is  the  debtor's  security 
against  the  same  demand  being  made  a  second 
time.  (Cic.  Brut.  5  ;  Dig.  46.  tit.  3.  s.  89,  94.) 
Thus  cavere  ab  aliquo  signifies  to  obtain  this  kind 
of  security.  A  person  to  whom  the  usus  fructus 
of  a  thing  was  given,  might  be  required  to  give 
security  that  he  would  enjoy  and  use  it  properly, 
and  not  waste  it.     (Dig.  7.  tit.  9.) 

Cavere  is  also  applied  to  express  the  professional 
advice  and  assistance  of  a  lawyer  to  his  client  for 
his  conduct  in  any  legal  matter.  (Cic.  Ad  Fam. 
iii.  1,  vii.  6,  Pro  Murena,  c.  10.) 

The  word  cavere  and  its  derivatives  are  also 
used  to  express  the  provisions  of  a  law,  by  which 
any  thing  is  forbidden  or  ordered,  as  in  the  phrase, 
—  Cauium  est  lege,  principalibus  constitutionibus, 
&c.  It  is  also  used  to1  express  the  words  in  a  will, 
by  which  a  testator  declares  his  wish  that  certain 
things  should  be  done  after  his  death.  The  pre- 
paration of  the  instruments  of  cautio  was,  of  course, 
the  business  of  a  lawyer.  [G.  L.] 

CEADAS  (KfdSas)  or  CAEADAS  (KaidSas), 
was  a  deep  cavern  or  chasm,  like  the  Barathron  at 
Athens,  into  which  the  Spartans  were  accustomed 
to  thrust  persons  condemned  to  death.  (Thuc.  i. 
134  ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  367 ;  Paus.  iv.  18.  §  4 ;  Suidas, 
S.  V.  Bdpadpoi',  KaidSas,  Keddas.) 

CEDIT  DIES.     [Legatum.] 

CE'LERES,  are  said  to  have  been  three  hun- 
dred horsemen,  who  formed  the  body-guard  of 
Romulus  both  in  peace  and  war  (Liv.  i.  IS  ;  Dio- 
nys.  ii.  13 ;  Plut.  Rom.  26).  There  can,  however, 
be  little  doubt  that  these  Celeres  were  not  simply 
the  body-guard  of  the  king,  but  were  the  same  as 
the  equites,  or  horsemen,  a  fact  which  is  expressly 
stated  by  some  writers  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiii.  2.  s.  9), 
and  implied  by  others  (Dionys.  I.  ft).  [Equites.] 
The  etymology  of  Celeres  is  variously  given.  Some 
writers  derived  it  from  their  leader  Celer,  who  was 
said  to  have  slain  Remus,  but  most  writers  con- 
nected it  with  the  Greek  k4\tis,  in  reference  to  the 
quickness  of  their  service.  (Serv.  ad  Virg.  Aen. 
xi.  603.)  Niebuhr  supposes  celeres  to  be  identical 
with  patrieii,  and  maintains  that  the  former  word 
was  the  name  of  the  whole  class  as  distinguished 
from  the  rest  of  the  nation  {Hist,  of  Rome,  vol.  i. 
p.  331)  ;  but  although  the  equites  were  at  first 
unoubtedly  chosen  from  the  patricians,  there  seems 
no  reason  for  believing  that  the  word  celeres  was 
synonymous  with  patricii. 

The  Celeres  were  under  the  command  of  a  Tri- 
bunus  Celerum,  who  stood  in  the  same  relation  to 
the  king,  as  the  magister  eqilitum  did  in  a  subse- 
quent period  to  the  dictator.  He  occupied  the 
second  place  in  the  state,  and  in  the  absence  of  the 
king  had  the  right  of  convoking  the  comitia. 
Whether  he  was  appointed  by  the  king,  or  elected 
by  the  comitia,  has  been  questioned,  but  the  former 
is  the  more  probable.  (Lyd.  De  Mag.  i.  14  ;  Pom- 
pon, de  Orig.  Jur.  in  Dig.  1.  tit.  2.  s.  2.  §§  15, 
19  j  Dionys.  iv."71  ;  comp.  Becker,  ffandbuch  der 
Wimisck.  Alterih.  vol.  ii.  part  i.  pp.  239,  338.) 

CELLA,  in  its  primary  sense,  means  a  store- 
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room  of  any  kind.  (Varr.  De  Ling.  Lot.  y.  Igj 
ed.  Miiller.)  Of  these  there  were  various  de- 
scriptions, which  took  their  distinguishing  deno. 
initiations  from  the  articles  they  contained,  as,  foi 
instance,  the  cella  penuaria  or  penaria,  the  cella 
olearia  and  cella  vinaria.  The  slave  to  whom  toe 
charge  of  these  stores  was  intrusted,  was  called 
cellarius  (Plaut.  Copt.  iv.  2.  US  j  SenecEJi.  122), 
or  promus  (Colum.  xii.  3),  or  condus,  "  quia  promit 
quod  conditum  est "  (compare  Hor.  C&rm.  i.  9. 7 
iii.  21.  8),  and  sometimes  promus- condus  and  pro- 
curator peni.  (Plaut.  Pseud,  ii.  2.  14.)  ThiB  an- 
swers to  our  butler  and  housekeeper. 

Any  number  of  small  rooms  clustered  together 
like  the  cells  of  a  honeycomb  (Virg.  Georg.  iv.  164) 
were  also  termed  celiac  ;  hence  the  dormitories  of 
slaves  and  menials  are  called  celiac  (Cic.  Phil. 
ii.  27  ;  Columella,  i.  6),  and  celiac  familiaricae 
(Vitruv.  vi.  10.  p.  182)  in  distinction  to  a  bed- 
chamber, which  was  cubiculum.  Thus  a  sleeping- 
room  at  a  publichouse  is  also  termed  cella.  (Petron, 
55.)  For  the  same  reason  the  dens  in  a  brothel 
are  cellae.  (Petron.  8 ;  Juv.  Sat.  vi.  128.)  Each 
female  occupied  one  to  herself  (Ibid.  122),  over 
which  her  name  and  the  price  of  her  favours  were 
inscribed  (Senec.  Controv.  i.  2) ;  hence  cella  tn- 
scripta  means  'a  brothel.  (Mart.  xi.  45.  1.)  Cella 
ostiarii  (Vitruv.  vi.  10  ;  Petron.  29),  or  jamtorii 
(Suet.  Vitell.  16),  is  the  porter's  lodge. 

In  the  baths  the  cella  caldaria,  tepidaria,  and 
/rigidaria,  were  those  which  contained  respectively 
the  warm,  tepid,  and  cold  bath,     |  Balneae.] 

The  interior  of  a  temple,  that  is  the  part  in- 
cluded within  the  outside  shell,  oij/eiis  (see  the 
lower  woodcut  in  Antae),  was  also  called  eella. 
There  was  sometimes  more  than  one  cella  within 
the  same  peristyle  or  under  the  same  roof;  in 
which  case  they  were  either  turned  back  to  back, 
as  in  the  temple  of  Rome  and  Venus,  built  by 
Hadrian  on  the  Via  Sacra,  the  remains  of  which 
are  still  visible ;  or  parallel  to  each  other,  as  in  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Optimus  Maximus  in  the  CapitoL 
In  such  instances  each  cell  took  the  name  of  the 
deity  whose  statue  it  contained,  as  ceUa  JTovia,oeBfl 
Junonis,  cella  Minervae.  [A  R,] 

CELLA'RIUS.     [Cella.] 

CENOTA'PHIUM,  a  cenotaph  (kipU  and 
rdtpos)  was  an  empty  or  honorary  tomb,  erected  an 
a  memorial  of  a  person  whose  body  was  buried 
elsewhere,  or  not  found  for  burial  at  all.  (Comp. 
Thuc.  ii.  34  ;  Virg.  Aen.  iii.  303.) 

Cenotaphia  were  considered  as  religwsa,  and 
therefore  divini  juris,  till  a  rescript  of  the  em- 
perors Antoninus  and  Verus  pronounced  them  not 
to  be  so.  (Heinec.  Ant.  Rom.  ii.  1.)       [R  W-] 

CENSITOR.     [Censor.] 

CENSUA'LES.     [Censor.] 

CENSOR  (Ti/*rrriSi),  the  name  of  two  magis- 
trates of  high  rank  in  the  Roman  republic.  Then 
office  was  called  Censura  (Ti/nrrefa  or  Ti/nrna). 
The  Census,  which  was  a  register  of  Roman 
citizens  and  of  their  property,  was  first  estab- 
lished by  Servius  Tullius,  the  fifth  king  of  Rome. 
After  the  expulsion  of  the  kings  it  was  takes 
by  the  consuls  ;  and  special  magistrates  were  not 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  taking  it  till  »e 
year  E.  c.  443.  The  reason  of  this  alteration 
was  owing  to  the  appointment  in  the  preceding 
year  of  tribuni  militum  with  consular  power  m 
place  of  the  consuls ;  and  as  these  tribunes  m#> 
be  plebeians,  the  patricians  deprived  the  consuUi 
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and  consequently  their  representatives,  the  tri- 
bunes, of  the  right  of  taking  the  census,  and  en- 
trusted it  to  two  magistrates,  called  Censores,  who 
were  to  he  chosen  exclusively  from  the  patricians. 
The  magistracy  continued  to  he  a  patrician  one 
till  B.  c.  351,  when  C.  Marcius  Rutilus  was  the 
first  pleheian  censor  (Liv.  vii.  22).  Twelve  years 
afterwards,  B.  o.  339,  it  was  provided  by  one  of 
the  Pnblilian  laws,  that  one  of  the  censors  must 
necessarily  be  a  plebeian  (Liv.  viii.  12),  but  it  was 
not  till  B.  c.  280  that  a  pleheian  censor  performed 
the  solemn  purification  of  the  people  (lustrum  am- 
didit,  Liv.  Epit.  13).  In  B.  c.  131  the  two  censors 
were  for  the  first  time  plebeians. 

There  were  always  two  censors,  because  the  two 
consuls  had  previously  taken  the  census  together. 
If  one  of  the  censors  died  during  the  time  of  his 
office,  another  had  at  first  to  be  chosen  in  his 
stead,  as  in  the  case  of  the  consuls.  This,  how- 
ever, happened  only  once,  namely,  in  B.  c.  393  ; 
because  the  capture  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls  in  this 
lustrum  excited  religious  fears  against  the  practice 
(Liv.  v.  31).  From  this  time,  if  one  of  the  censors 
died,  his  colleague  resigned,  and  two  new  censors 
were  chosen.  (Liv.  vi.  27,  ix.  34,  xxiv.  43, 
xxvii.  6.) 

The  censors  were  elected  in  the  comitia  cen- 
turiata  held  under  the  presidency  of  a  consul. 
(Gell.  xiii.  15  ;  Liv.  xl.  45.)  Niebuhr  supposes 
that  they  were  at  first  elected  by  the  comitia 
curiata,  and  that  their  election  was  confirmed  by 
the  centuries  ;  but  there  is  no  authority  for  this 
supposition,  and  the  truth  of  it  depends  entirely 
upon  the  correctness  of  his  views  respecting  the 
election  of  the  consuls.  [Consul.]  It  was  ne- 
cessary that  both  censors  should  be  elected  on  the 
same  day ;  and  accordingly  if  the  voting  for  the 
second  was  not  finished,  the  election  of  the  first 
went  for  nothing,  and  new  comitia  had  to  be  held. 
(Liv.  ix.  34.)  The  comitia  for  the  election  of  the 
censors  were  held  under  different  auspices  from 
those  at  the  election  of  the  consuls  and  praetors  ; 
and  the  censors  were  accordingly  not  regarded  as 
their  colleagues,  although  they  likewise  possessed 
the  maxima  auspieia  (Gell.  xiii.  15).  The  comitia 
were  held  by  the  consuls  of  the  year  very  soon 
after  they  had  entered  upon  their  office  (Liv.  xxiv. 
10,  xxxix.  41)  ;  and  the  censors,  as  soon  as  they 
were  elected  and  the  censorial  power  had  been 
granted  to  them  hj  a.  lex  centuriata,  were  fully 
installed  in  their  office.  (Cic.  deLeg.  Agr.  ii.  11 ; 
Liv.  xl.  45.)  As  a  general  principle  the  only 
persons  eligible  to  the  office  were  those  who  had 
previously  been  consuls  ;  but  a  few  exceptions 
occur.  At  first  there  was  no  law  to  prevent  a 
person  being  censor  a  second  time  ;  but  the  only 
person,  who  was  twice  elected  to  the  office,  was 
C.  Marcius  Rutilus  in  b.  c.  265  ;  and  he  brought 
forward  a  law  in  this  year,  enacting  that  no  one 
should  be  chosen  censor  a  second  time,  and  re- 
ceived in  consequence  the  surname  of  Censorinus. 
(Plut.  Coriol.  1 ;  Val.  Max.  iv.  1.  §  3.) 

The  censorship  is  distinguished  from  all  other 
Roman  magistracies  by  the  length  of  time  during 
which  it  was  held.  The  censors  were  originally 
chosen  for  a  whole  lustrum,  that  is,  a  period  of 
five  years ;  but  their  office  was  limited  to  eighteen 
months,  as  early  as  ten  years  after  its  insti- 
tution (b.  c.  433),  by  a  law  of  the  dictator 
Mam.  Aemilius  Mamercinus  (Liv.  iv.  24,  ix.  33). 
The  censors  also   held  a   very   peculiar  position 
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with  respect  to  rank  and  dignity.  No  imperium 
was  bestowed  upon  them,  and  accordingly  they 
had  no  lictors.  (Zonar.  vii.  19.)  Thejuscensurae 
was  granted  to  them  by  a  kec  centwnata^  and  not 
by  the  curiae,  and  in  that  respect  they  were  in- 
ferior in  power  to  the  consuls  and  praetors.  (Cic. 
de  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  11.)  But  notwithstanding  this, 
the  censorship  was  regarded  as  the  highest  dignity 
in  the  state,  with  the  exception  of  the  dictatorship  ; 
it  was  an  iepa  &pxb9  a  sanctus  magistratus,  to  which 
the  deepest  reverence  was  due.  (Plut.  Oat.  Maj. 
16,  Flamin.  18,  CamiU.  2,  14,  Aemil.  Paul.  38  ; 
Cic.  ad  Fam.  iii.  10.)  The  high  rank  and  dignity 
which  the  censorship  obtained,  was  owing  to  the 
various  important  duties  gradually  entrusted  to  it, 
and  especially  to  its  possessing  the  regimen  morum, 
or  general  control  over  the  conduct  and  morals  of 
the  citizens  ;  in  the  exercise  of  which  power  they 
were  regulated  solely  by  their  own  views  of  duty, 
and  were  not  responsible  to  any  other  power  in  the 
state.  (Dionys.  in  Mai,  Nova  Coll.  vol.  ii.  p.  516 ; 
Liv.  iv.  24,  xxix.  37;  Val.  Max.  vii.  2.  §  6.)  The 
censors  possessed  of  course  the  sella  curulis  (Liv. 
xl.  45),  but  with  respect  to  their  official  dress  there 
is  some  doubt.  From  a  well-known  passage  of 
Polybius  (vi.  53),  describing  the  use  of  the 
imagines  at  funerals,  we  may  conclude  that  a  con- 
sul or  praetor  wore  the  praetexta,  one  who  triumphed 
the  toga  picta,  and  the  censor  a  purple  toga  pecu- 
liar to  him  ;  but  other  writers  speak  of  their 
official  dress  as  the  same  as  that  of  the  other 
higher  magistrates.  (Zonar.  vii.  19  ;  Athen.  xiv. 
p.  660,  c.)  The  funeral  of  a  censor  was  always 
conducted  with  great  pomp  and  splendour,  and 
hence  a  funus  censorium  was  voted  even  to  the 
emperors.     (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  15,  xiii.  2.) 

The  censorship  continued  in  existence  for  421 
years,  namely,  from  b.  c.  443  to  b.  c.  22  ;  but 
during  thiB  period  many  lustra  passed  by  without 
any  censor  being  chosen  at  all.  According  to  one 
statement  the  office  was  abolished  by  Sulla 
(Schol.  Gronov.  ad  Cic.  Div.  in  Caecil.  3,  p.  384, 
ed.  Orelli),  and  although  the  authority,  on  which 
this  statement  rests,  is  not  of  much  weight,  the 
fact  itself  is  probable  ;  for  there  was  no  census 
during  the  two  lustra  which  elapsed  from  Sulla's 
dictatorship  to  the  first  consulship  of  Pompey 
(b.  c.  82 — 70),  and  any  strict  regimen  morum 
would  have  been  found  very  inconvenient  to  the 
aristocracy  in  whose  favour  Sulla  legislated.  If 
the  censorship  was  done  away  with  by  Sulla,  it 
was  at  any  rate  restored  in  the  consulship  of 
Pompey  and  Crassus.  Its  power  was  limited  by 
one  of  the  laws  of  the  tribune  Clodius  (b.  c.  58), 
which  prescribed  certain  regular  forms  of  proceed- 
ing before  the  censors  in  expelling  a  person  from 
the  senate,  and  the  concurrence  of  both  censors  in 
inflicting  this  degradation.  (Dion  Cass,  xxxviii. 
13  ;  Cic.  pro  Seat.  25,  de  Prov.  Cons.  15.)  This 
law,  however,  was  repealed  in  the  third  consulship 
of  Pompey  (b.  c.  52),  on  the  proposition  of  his  col- 
league Caecilius  Metellus  Scipio  (Dion  Cass.  xl. 
57),  but  the  censorship  never  recovered  its  former 
power  and  influence.  During  the  civil  wars  which 
followed  soon  afterwards  no  censors  were  elected  ; 
and  it  was  only  after  a  long  interval  that  they 
were  again  appointed,  namely  in  b.  c.  22,  when 
Augustus  caused  L.  Munatius  Plancus  and  Paulus 
Aemilius  Lepidus  to  fill  the  office.  (Suet.  Aug. 
37,  Claud.  16  ;  Dion  Cass.  liv.  2.)  This  was  the 
last  time  that  such  magistrates  were  appointed  j 
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the  emperors  in  future  discharged  the  duties  of 
their  office  under  the  name  of  Prae/ectura  Morum. 
Some  of  the  emperors  sometimes  took  the  name  of 
censor  when  they  actually  held  a  census  of  the 
Roman  people,  as  was  the  case  with  Claudius,  who 
appointed  the  elder  Vitellius  as  his  colleague  (Suet. 
Claud.  16  ;  Tac.  Ann.  xii.  4,  Hist.  i.  9),  and  with 
Vespasian,  who  likewise  had  a  colleague  in  his  son 
Titus.  (Suet.  Vesp.  8,  Tit.  6.)  Domitian  assumed 
the  title  of  censor  perpetuus  (Dion  Cass.  liii.  18), 
but  this  example  was  not  imitated  by  succeeding 
emperors.  In  the  reign  of  Decius  we  find  the 
elder  Valerian  nominated  to  the  censorship  without 
a  colleague  (Trebell.  Pollio,  Valer.  1,  2)  ;  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  it  was  pro- 
posed to  revive  the  censorship  (Symmach.  Ep.  iv. 
29,  v.  9),  but  this  design  was  never  carried  into 
effect 

The  duties  of  the  censors  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes,  all  of  which  were  however  closely 
connected  with  one  another :  I.  The  Census,  or 
register  of  the  citizens  and  of  their  property,  in 
which  were  included  the  lectio  senatus,  and  the 
recognitio  equitum  ;  II.  The  Regimen  Morum  ;  and 
III.  The  administration  of  the  finances  of  the  state, 
under  which  were  classed  the  superintendence  of 
the  public  buildings  and  the  erection  of  all  new 
public  works.  The  original  business  of  the  censor- 
ship was  at  first  of  a  much  more  limited  kind  ;  and 
was  restricted  almost  entirely  to  taking  the  census 
(Liv.  iv.  8) ;  but  the  possession  of  this  power 
gradually  brought  with  it  fresh  power  and  new 
duties,  as  is  shown  below.  A  general  view  of 
these  duties  is  briefly  expressed  in  the  following 
passage  of  Cicero  (de  Leg.  iii.  3) :  — "  Censores 
populi  aevitates,  soboles,  familias  pecuniasque  cen- 
sento  :  urbis  templa,  vias,  aquas,  aerarium,  vecti- 
galia  tuento :  populique  partes  in  tribus  distri- 
buunto :  exin  pecunias,  aevitates,  ordines  partiunto : 
equitum,  peditumque  prolem  describunto  :  caelibes 
esse  prohibento:  mores  populi  regunto:  probrum 
in  senatu  ne  relinquunto." 

I.  The  Census,  the  first  and  principal  duty 
of  the  censors,  for  which  the  proper  expression  is 
censum  agere  (Liv.  iii.  3,  22,  iv.  8),  was  always 
held  in  the  Campus  Martius,  and  from  the  year 
B.  c.  435  in  a  special  building  called  Villa  Publica, 
which  was  erected  for  that  purpose  by  the  second 
pair  of  censors,  C.  Furius  Pacilus  and  M.  Geganius 
Macerinus.  (Liv.  iv.  22 ;  Varr.  R.  R.  iii.  2.)  An 
account  of  the  formalities  with  which  the  census 
was  opened  is  given  in  a  fragment  of  the  Tabulae 
Censoriae,  preserved  by  Varro  (L.  L.  vi.  86,  87, 
ed.  MUller).  After  the  auspicia  had  been  taken, 
the  citizens  were  summoned  by  a  public  cryer 
(praeco)  to  appear  before  the  censors.  Each  tribe 
was  called  up  separately  (Dionys.  v.  75)  ;  and  the 
names  in  each  tribe  were  probably  taken  according 
to  the  lists  previously  made  out  by  the  tribunes  of 
the  tribes.  Every  paterfamilias  had  to  appear  in 
person  before  the  censors,  who  were  seated  in  their 
curule  chairs ;  and  those  names  were  taken  first 
which  were  considered  to  be  of  good  omen,  such 
as  Valerius,  Salvius,  Statorius,  &c.  (Festus,  s.  v. 
Locus  Lucrinus ;  Schol.  Bob.  ad  Cic.  pro  Scaur. 
p.  374,  ed.  Orelli.)  The  census  was  conducted  ad 
arbitrium  censorisj  but  the  censors  laid  down  cer- 
tain rules  (Liv.  iv.  8,  xxix.  15),  sometimes  called 
leges  censui  censendo  (Liv.  xliii.  14),  in  which 
mention  was  made  of  the  different  kinds  of  pro- 
perty subject  to  the  census,  and  in  what  way 
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tneir  value  was  to  be  estimated.    According  to 
these  laws  each  citizen  had  to  give  an  account  of 
himself,  of  his  family,  and  of  his  property  upon 
oath,  ex  animi  sententia.    (Dionys.  iv.  15 ;  Liv, 
xliii.  14.)     First  he  had  to  give  his  full  name 
(praenomen,  nomen,  and  cognomen)  and  that  of 
his  father,  or  if  he  were  a  freedman  that  of  Ms 
patron,  and  he  was  likewise  obliged  to  state  his 
age.     He  was  then  asked,  T%,  ex  animi  tut  sen- 
tentia,  uxorem  habes  ?  and  if  married  he  had  to 
give  the  name  of  his  wife,  and  likewise  the  num- 
ber, names,  and  ages  of  his  children,  if  any.  (Gel 
iv.  20  ;  Cic.  de  Orat.  ii.  64  ;  Tab.  Heracl.  142 
(68) ;  Dig.  50.  tit.  15.  s.  3.)  Single  women  (viduae) 
and  orphans  (prbi  orbaeque),  were  represented  by 
their  tutores ;  their  names  were  entered  in  separate 
lists,  and  they  were  not  included  in  the  sum  total 
of  capita.     (Comp.  Liv.  iii.  3,  Epit.  59.)    After 
a  citizen  had  stated  his  name,  age,  family,  &c,  he 
then  had  to  give  an  account  of  all  his  property,  m 
far  as  it  was  subject  to  the  census.     In  making 
this  statement  he  was  said  censere  or  censeri,  at  a 
deponent,  "  to  value  or  estimate  himself,"  or  as  a 
passive  "  to  be  valued  or  estimated : "  the  censor, 
who  received  the  statement,  was  also  said  cemm, 
as  well  as  accipere  censum.     (Comp.  Cic.  pro  Fkec, 
32 ;  Liv.  xxxix.  15.)    Only  such  things  were  liable 
to  the  census  (censui  censendo)  as  were  property 
ex  jure  Quiritium.    At  first  each  citizen  appeals 
to  have  merely  given  the  value  of  his  whole  pro- 
perty in  general   without   entering   into  details 
(Dionys.  iv.  15  ;  Cic.  de  Leg.  iii  3  ;  Festus,  5. «, 
Censores)  ;  but  it  soon  became  the  practice  to  give 
a  minute  specification  of  each  article,  as  well  as  tie 
general  value  of  the  whole.  (Comp.  Cic.  pro  Ftacc 
32  ;   Gell.  vii.  11  ;  Plut.  Cat.  Maj.  18.)    Land 
formed  the  most  important  article  in  the  census ; 
but  public  land,  the  possessio  of  which  only  be- 
longed to  a  citizen,  was  excluded  as  not  being 
Quiritarian  property.     If  we  may  judge  from  the 
practice  of  the  imperial  period,  it  was  the  custom 
to  give  a  most  minute  specification  of  all  such  land 
as  a  citizen  held  ex  jure  Quiritium.     He  had  to 
state  the  name  and  situation  of  the  land,  and  to 
specify  what  portion  of  it  was  arable,  what  meadow, 
what  vineyard,  and  what  olive-ground :  and  to 
the  land  thus  minutely  described  he  had  to  affix 
his  own  valuation.  (Dig.  50.  tit.  15.  s.  4.)    Slaves 
and  cattle  formed  the  next  most  important  item. 
The  censors  also  possessed  the  right  of  calling  for  a 
return  of  such  objects  as  had  not  usually  been  given 
in,  such  as  clothing,  jewels,  and  carriages.    (Liv. 
xxxix.  44  ;   Plut.   Cat.  Maj.  18.)     It  has  been 
doubted  by  some  modern  writers  whether  the  cen- 
sors possessed  the  power  of  setting  a  higher  valu- 
ation on  the  property  than  the  citizens  themselves 
had  put ;  but  when  we  recollect  the  discretionary 
nature  of  the  censors'  powers,  and  the  necessity 
almost  that  existed,  in  order  to  prevent  fraud,  that 
the  right  of  making  a  surcharge  should  he  vested 
in  somebody's  hands,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that 
the  censors  had  this  power.     It  is  moreover  ex- 
pressly stated  that  on  one  occasion  they  made  an 
extravagant  surcharge  on  articles  of  luxury  (Liv. 
xxxix.  44 ;  Plut.  Cat.  Maj.  18) ;  and  even  if  they 
did  not  enter  in  their  books  the  property  of  a  person 
at  a  higher  value  than  he  returned  it,  they  accom- 
plished the  same  end  by  compelling  him  to  pay 
down  the  tax  upon  the  property  at  a  higher  rate    s 
than  others.    The  tax  (tributum)  was  usually  one 
per  thousand  upon  the  property  entered  in  the  booki 
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of  the  censors ;  but  on  one  occasion  the  censors,  as 
a  punishment,  compelled  a  person  to  pay  eight  per 
thousand  (ochiplicato  censu,  Liv.  iv.  24). 

A  person,  who  voluntarily  absented  himself 
from  the  census,  and  thus  became  inccnsus,  was 
subject  to  the  severest  punishment.  Servius  Tullius 
is  said  to  have  threatened  the  incensus  with  im- 
prisonment and  death  (Liv.  i.  44)  ;  and  in  the  re- 
publican period  he  might  be  sold  by  the  state  as  a 
slave.  (Cic.  pro  Caecin.  34.)  In  the  later  times 
of  the  republic  a  person  who  was  absent  from  the 
census,  might  be  represented  by  another,  and  thus 
be  registered  by  the  censors.  (Varr.  L.  L.  vi.  86.) 
Whether  the  soldiers  who  were  absent  on  service 
had  to  appoint  a  representative,  may  be  questioned. 
In  ancient  times  the  sudden  breaking  out  of  a 
war  prevented  the  census  from  being  taken  (Liv. 
vi.  31),  because  a  large  number  of  the  citizens 
would  necessarily  be  absent.  It  is  supposed  from 
a  passage  in  Livy  (xxix.  37),  that  in  later  times 
the  censors  sent  commissioners  into  the  provinces 
with  full  powers  to  take  the  census  of  the  Roman 
soldiers  there  ;  but  this  seems  to  have  been  only  a 
special  case.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  probable  from 
the  way  in  which  Cicero  pleads  the  absence  of 
Archias  from  Rome  with  the  army  under  Lucullus, 
as  a  sufficient  reason  for  his  not  having  been  en- 
rolled in  the  census  (pro  Arch.  5),  that  service  in 
the  army  was  a  valid  excuse  for  absence. 

After  the  censors  had  received  the  names  of  all 
the  citizens  with  the  amount  of  their  property,  they 
then  had  to  make  out  the  lists  of  the  tribes,  and 
also  of  the  classes  and  centuries  ;  for  by  the  legis- 
lation of  Servius  Tullius  the  position  of  each  citizen 
in  the  state  was  determined  by  the  amount  of  his 
property.  [Comitia  Centuriata.]  These  lists 
formed  a  most  important  part  of  the  Tabulae  Cen- 
soriae,  under  which  name  were  included  all  the 
documents  connected  in  any  way  with  the  discharge 
of  the  censors'  duties.  (Cic.  de  Leg.  iii.  3  ;  Liv. 
xxiv.  18  ;  Plut.  Cat.  Maj.  16  ;  Cic.  de  Leg.  Agr. 
i.  2.)  These  lists,  as  far  at  least  as  they  were  con- 
nected with  the  finances  of  the  state,  were  deposited 
in  the  aerarium,  which  was  the  temple  of  Saturn 
(Liv.  xxix.  37) ;  but  the  regular  depositary  for  all 
the  archives  of  the  censors  was  in  earlier  times  the 
Atrium  Libertatis,  near  the  Villa  publica  (Liv. 
xliii.  16,  xlv.  IS),  and  in  later  times  the  temple  of 
the  Nymphs.     (Cic.  pro  Mil.  27.) 

Besides  the  /arrangement  of  the  citizens  into 
tribes,  centuries,  and  classes,  the  censors  had  also 
to  make  out  the  lists  of  the  senators  for  the  en- 
suing lustrum,  or  till  new  censors  were  appointed  ; 
striking  out  the  names  of  such  as  they  considered 
unworthy,  and  making  additions  to  the  body  from 
those  who  were  qualified.  This  important  part  of 
their  duties  is  explained  under  Senatus.  In  the 
same  manner  they  held  a  review  of  the  equites 
equo  publico,  and  added  and  removed  names  as 
they  judged  proper.   [Equites.] 

After  the  lists  had  been  completed,  the  number 
of  citizens  was  counted  up,  and  the  sum  total  an- 
nounced ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that,  in  the 
account  of  a  census,  the  number  of  citizens  is  like- 
wise usually  given.  They  are  in  such  cases  spoken 
of  as  capita,  sometimes  with  the  addition  of  the 
word  dvium,  and  sometimes  not ;  and  hence  to  be 
registered  in  the  census  was  the  same  thing  as 
caput  habere.     [Caput.] 

II.  Regimen  Morum.  This  was  the  most 
important  branch  of  the  censors'  duties,  and  the 
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one  which  caused  their  office  to  be  the  most  re- 
vered and  the  most  dreaded  in  the  Roman  state. 
It  naturally  grew  out  of  the  right  which  they  pos- 
sessed of  excluding  unworthy  persons  from  the 
lists  of  citizens  ;  for,  as  has  been  well  remarked, 
"  they  would,  in  the  first  place,  be  the  sole  judges 
of  many  questions  of  fact,  such  as  whether  a 
citizen  had  the  qualifications  required  by  law  or 
custom  for  the  rank  which  he  claimed,  or  whether 
he  had  ever  incurred  any  judicial  sentence,  which 
rendered  him  infamous :  but  from  thence  the  transi- 
tion was  easy,  according  to  Roman  notions,  to  the 
decision  of  questions  of  right ;  such  as  whether  a 
citizen  was  really  worthy  of  retaining  his  rank, 
whether  he  had  not  committed  some  act  as  justly 
degrading  as  those  which  incurred  the  sentence  of 
the  law."  In  this  manner  the  censors  gradually  be- 
came possessed  of  a  complete  superintendence  over 
the  whole  public  and  private  life  of  every  citizen. 
They  were  constituted  the  conservators  of  public 
and  private  virtue  and  morality ;  they  were  not 
simply  to  prevent  crime  or  particular  acts  of  im- 
morality, but  their  great  object  was  to  maintain 
the  old  Roman  character  and  habits,  the  mos 
majorum.  The  proper  expression  for  this  branch 
of  their  power  was  regimen  morum  (Cic.  de  Leg. 
iii.  3 ;  Liv.  iv.  8,  xxiv.  18,  xl.  46,  xli.  27,  xlii. 
3  ;  Suet.  Aug.  27),  which  was  called  in  the  times 
of  the  empire  cura  or  praefectwra  morum.  The 
punishment  inflicted  by  the  censors  in  the  exercise 
of  this  branch  of  their  duties  was  called  Nota  or 
Notation  or  Animadversio  Censoria.  In  inflicting  it 
they  were  guided  only  by  their  conscientious  con- 
victions of  duty ;  they  had  to  take  an  oath  that  they 
would  act  neither  through  partiality  nor  favour  ; 
and,  in  addition  to  this,  they  were  bound  in  every 
case  to  state  in  their  lists,  opposite  the  name  of  the 
guilty  citizen,  the  cause  of  the  punishment  inflicted 
on  him,  — Subscriptio  censoria.  (Liv.  xxxix.  42  j 
Cic.  pro  Cluent.  42—48  ;  Gell.  iv.  20.) 

This  part  of  the  censors'  office  invested  them 
with  a  peculiar  kind  of  jurisdiction,  which  in  many 
respects  resembled  the  exercise  of  public  opinion 
in  modern  times  ;  for  there  are  innumerable 
actions  which,  though  acknowledged  by  every  one 
to  be  prejudicial  and  immoral,  still  do  not  come 
within  the  reach  of  the  positive  laws  of  a  country. 
Even  in  cases  of  real  crimes,  the  positive  laws  fre- 
quently punish  only  the  particular  offence,  while 
in  public  opinion  the  offender,  even  after  he  has 
undergone  punishment,  is  still  incapacitated  for 
certain  honours  and  distinctions  which  are  granted 
only  to  persons  of  unblemished  character.  Hence 
the  Roman  censors  might  brand  a  man  with  their 
nota  censoria  in  case  he  had  been  convicted  of  a 
crime  in  an  ordinary  court  of  justice,  and  had 
already  suffered  punishment  for  it.  The  conse- 
quence of  such  a  nota  was  only  ignominia  and  not 
infamia  (Cic.  de  Rep.  iv.  6)  [Infamia],  and  the 
censorial  verdict  was  not  a  judicium  or  res  judi- 
cata (Cic.  pro  Cluent.  42),  for  its  effects  were  not 
lasting,  but  might  be  removed  by  the  following  cen- 
sors, or  by  a  lex.  A  nota  censoria  was  moreover  not 
valid,  unless  both  censors  agreed.  The  ignominia 
was  thus  only  a  transitory  capitis  diminutio,  which 
does  not  even  appear  to  have  deprived  a  magis- 
trate of  his  office  (Liv.  xxiv.  18),  and  certainly 
did  not  disqualify  persons  labouring  under  it  for 
obtaining  a  magistracy,  for  being  appointed  as 
judices  by  the  praetor,  or  for  serving  in  the  Roman 
armies.  Mam.  Aemilius  was  thus,  nntwithstand- 
s  4 
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ing  the  animadversio  censoria,  made  dictator.  (Liv. 

iv.  31.) 

A  person  might  he  hranded  with  a  censorial 
nota  in  a  variety  of  cases,  which  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  specify,  as  in  a  great  many  instances  it 
depended  upon  the  discretion  of  the  censors  and 
the  view  they  took  of  a  case  ;  and  sometimes  even 
one  set  of  censors  would  overlook  an  offence  which 
was  severely  chastised  by  their  successors.  (Cic. 
de  Seneet.  12.)  But  the  offences  which  are  re- 
corded to  have  been  punished  by  the  censors  are 
of  a  threefold  nature. 

1.  Such  as  occurred  in  the  private  life  of  indi- 
viduals, e.  g.  (a)  Living  in  celibacy  at  a  time 
when  a  person  ought  to  be  married  to  provide  the 
state  with  citizens.  (Val.  Max.  ii.  9.  §  1.)  The 
obligation  of  marrying  was  frequently  impressed 
upon  the  citizens  by  the  censors,  and  the  refusal  to 
fulfil  it  was  punished  with  a  fine  [Abs  Uxorium]. 
(S)  The  dissolution  of  matrimony  or  betrothment  in 
an  improper  way,  or  for  insufficient  reasons.  (Val. 
Max.  ii.  9.  §  2.)  (c)  Improper  conduct  towards 
one's  wife  or  children,  as  well  as  harshness  or  too 
great  indulgence  towards  children,  and  disobedi- 
ence of  the  latter  towards  their  parents.  (Plut. 
Cat.  Maj.  17  ;  compare  Cic.  de  Sep.  iv.  6  ;  Dionys. 
xx.  3.)  (d)  Inordinate  and  luxurious  mode  of 
living,  or  an  extravagant  expenditure  of  money. 
A  great  many  instances  of  this  kind  are  recorded. 
(Liv.  Epit.  14,  xxxix.  44  ;  Plut.  Cat.  Maj.  18  ; 
Gellius,  iv.  8  ;  Val.  Max.  ii.  9.  §  4.)  At  a  later 
time  the  leges  sumtuariae  were  made  to  check  the 
growing  love  of  luxuries,  (e)  Neglect  and  care- 
lessness in  cultivating  one's  fields.  (Gell.  iv.  12  ; 
Plin.  H.  N.  xviii.  3.)  (/)  Cruelty  towards  slaves 
or  clients.  (Dionys.  xx.  3.)  (g)  The  carrying  on 
of  a  disreputable  trade  or  occupation  (Dionys.  I.  c), 
such  as  acting  in  theatres.  (Liv.  vii.  2.)  (A)  Le- 
gacy-hunting, defrauding  orphans,  &c. 

2.  Offences  committed  in  public  life,  either  in 
the  capacity  of  a  public  officer  or  against  magis- 
trates, (a)  If  a  magistrate  acted  in  a  manner  not 
befitting  his  dignity  as  an  officer,  if  he  was  acces- 
sible to  bribes,  or  forged  auspices.  (Cic.  de  Seneet. 
12  ;  Liv.  xxxix.  42  ;  Val.  Max.  ii.  9.  §  3  ;  Plut. 
Cat.  Maj.  17  ;  Cic.  de  Divin.  i.  16.)  (6)  Im- 
proper conduct  towards  a  magistrate,  or  the  attempt 
to  limit  his  power  or  to  abrogate  a  law  which  the 
censors  thought  necessary.  (Liv.  iv.  24  ;  Cic.  de 
Orat.  ii.  64 ;  Val.  Max.  ii.  9.  §  5  ;  Gellius,  iv.  20.) 
(c)  Perjury.  (Cic.  de  Off.  i.  13  ;  Liv.  xxiv.  18  ; 
Gell.  vii.  18.)  (d)  Neglect,  disobedience,  and 
cowardice  of  soldiers  in  the  army.  (Val.  Max.  ii.  9. 
§  7  ;  Liv.  xxiv.  18,  xxvii.  11.)  (e)  The  keeping  of 
the  equus  publicus  in  bad  condition.  [Equitbs.] 

3.  A  variety  of  actions  or  pursuits  which  were 
thought  to  be  injurious  to  public  morality,  might 
he  forbidden  by  the  censors  by  an  edict  (Gellius, 
xv.  11),  and  those  who  acted  contrary  to  such 
edicts  were  hranded  with  the  nota  and  degraded. 
For  an  enumeration  of  the  offences  that  might  he 
punished  by  the  censors  with  ignominia,  see  Nie- 
bnhr,  Hist,  of  Rome,  vol.  ii.  p.  399,  &c. 

The  punishments  inflicted  by  the  censors  gene- 
rally differed  according  to  the  station  which  a  man 
occupied,  though  sometimes  a  person  of  the  highest 
rank  might  suffer  all  the  punishments  at  once,  by 
being  degraded  to  the  lowest  class  of  citizens.  But 
they  are  generally  divided  into  four  classes  :  — 

].  Motto  ovejectio  esenatu,  or  the  exclusion  of  a 
man  from  the  number  of  senators.     This  punish- 
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ment  might  either  be  a  simple  exclusion  from  the 
list  of  senators,  or  the  person  might  at  the  same 
time  be  excluded  from  the  tribes  and  degraded  to 
the  rank  of  an  aerarian.  (Liv.  xxiv.  18.)  The 
latter  course  seems  to  have  been  seldom  adopted  • 
the  ordinary  mode  of  inflicting  the  punishment  was 
simply  this :  the  censors  in  their  new  lists  omitted 
the  names  of  such  senators  as  they  wished  to  ex- 
clude, and  in  reading  these  new  lists  in  public, 
passed  over  the  names  of  those  who  were  no  longer 
to  be  senators.  Hence  the  expression  praeteritt 
senatores  is  equivalent  to  e  senatu  ejecH.  (Liv. 
xxxviii.  28,  xxvii.  11,  xxxiv.  44  ;  Fest.  «.  ». 
Praeteriti.)  In  some  cases,  however,  the  censors 
did  not  acquiesce  in  this  simple  mode  of  proceed- 
ing, but  addressed  the  senator  whom  they  had 
noted,  and  publicly  reprimanded  him  for  his  con- 
duct. (Liv.  xxiv.  18.)  As,  however,  in  ordinary 
cases  an  ex-senator  was  not  disqualified  by  his 
ignominia  for  holding  any  of  the  magistracies  which 
opened  the  way  to  the  senate,  he  might  at  the  next 
census  again  become  a  senator.  (Cic.  pro  Cbtent. 
42,  Plut.  Cic.  17.) 

2.  The  ademptio  equi,  or  the  taking  away  the 
equus  publicus  from  an  eques.  This  punishment 
might  likewise  be  simple,  or  combined  with  the  ex- 
clusion from  the  tribes  and  the  degradation  to  the 
rank  of  an  aerarian.  (Liv.  xxiv.  18,  43,  xxvii. 
11,  xxix.  37,  xliii.  16.)    [Equites.] 

3.  The  motio  e  tribu,  or  the  exclusion  of  a  person 
from  his  tribe.  This  punishment  and  the  degra- 
dation to  the  rank  of  an  aerarian  were  originally 
the  same  ;  but  when  in  the  course  of  time  a  dis- 
tinction  was  made  between  the  tribus  rusticae  and 
the  tribus  urbanae,  the  motio  e  tribu  transferred  a 
person  from  the  rustic  tribes  to  the  less  respectable 
city  tribes,  and  if  the  further  degradation  to  the 
rank  of  an  aerarian  was  combined  with  the  motio 
e  tribu,  it  was  always  expressly  stated.  (Liv.  xlv. 
IS  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xviii.  3.) 

4.  The  fourth  punishment  was  called  referre  m 
aerarios  (Liv.  xxiv.  18  ;  Cic.  pro  Cluent.  43)  or 
facere  aliquem  aerarium  (Liv.  xxiv.  43),  and  might 
be  inflicted  on  any  person  who  was  thought  by 
the  censors  to  deserve  it  [Aerakii.]  This  de- 
gradation, properly  speaking,  included  all  the 
other  punishments,  for  an  eques  could  not  be  made 
an  aerarius  unless  he  was  previously  deprived  of 
his  horse,  nor  could  a  member  of  a  rustic  tribe  be 
made  an  aerarius  unless  he  was  previously  excluded 
from  it     (Liv.  iv.  24,  xxiv.  18,  &c.) 

A  person  who  had  been  branded  with  a  nota 
censoria,  might,  if  b)s  considered  himself  wronged 
endeavour  to  prove  his  innocence  to  the  censors 
(causam  agere  apvd  censores,  Varr.  de  Re  Rud.  I 
7),  and  if  he  did  not  succeed,  he  might  try  to  gain 
the  protection  of  one  of  the  censors,  that  he  might 
intercede  on  his  behalf. 

III.  The  Administration  op  the  Finances 
op  the  State,  was  another  part  of  the  censon' 
office.  In  the  first  place  the  tribitttim,  or  property- 
tax,  had  to  be  paid  by  each  citizen  according  to  the 
amount  of  his  property  registered  in  the  census,  and, 
accordingly,  the  regulation  of  this  tax  naturally  fell 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  censors.  (Comp.  !>'• 
xxxix.  44)  [Tributum.]  They  also  had  the 
superintendence  of  all  the  other  revenues  of  the 
state,  the  vectigalia,  such  as  the  tithes  paid  for  the 
public  lands,  the  salt  works,  the  mines,  the  cos- 
toms,  &c.  [Vectigalia.]  All  these  branches  of 
the  revenue  the  censors  were  accustomed  to  let  out 
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to  the  highest  bidder  for  the  space  of  a  lustrum  or 
6ve  years.  The  act  of  letting  was  called  venditio 
or  hcatio,  and  seems  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
month  of  March  (Macrob.  Sat.  i.  12),  in  a  public 
place  in  Rome  (Cic.  de  Leg.  Agr.  I  3,  ii.  21). 
The  terms  on  which  they  were  let,  together  with 
the  rights  and  duties  of  the  purchasers,  weie  all 
specified  in  the  leges  censoriae,  which  the  censors 
published  in  every  case  before  the  bidding  com- 
menced. (Cic  ad  Qu.  Fr.  i.  1.  §  12,  Verr.  iii.  7, 
de  Nat.  Dear.  iii.  19,  Varr.  de  Re  Rust.  ii.  1.) 
For  further  particulars  see  Publicani.  The  cen- 
sors also  possessed  the  right,  though  probably  not 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  senate,  of  imposing 
new  vectigalia  (Liv.  xxix.  37,  xl.  51),  and  even 
of  selling  the  land  belonging  to  the  state  (Liv. 
xxxii.  7).  It  would  thus  appear  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  censors  to  bring  forward  a  budget  for 
a  lustrum,  and  to  take  care  that  the  income  of  the 
state  was  sufficient  for  its  expenditure  during  that 
time.  So  far  their  duties  resembled  those  of  a 
modern  minister  of  finance.  The  censors,  how- 
ever, did  not  receive  the  revenues  of  the  state. 
All  the  public  money  was  paid  into  the  aerarium, 
which  was  entirely  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
senate  ;  and  all  disbursements  were  made  by  order 
of  this  body,  which  employed  the  quaestors  as  its 
officers.     [Aerarium  ;  Senatus.] 

In  one  important  department  the  censors  were 
entrusted  with  the  expenditure  of  the  public  money ; 
though  the  actual  payments  were  no  doubt  made  by 
the  quaestors.  The  censors  had  the  general  super- 
intendence of  all  the  public  buildings  and  works 
(pperaipublica)  ;  and  to  meet  the  expenses  connected 
with  this  part  of  their  duties,  the  senate  voted  them 
a  certain  sum  of  money  or  certain  revenues,  to  which 
they  were  restricted,  but  which  they  might  at  the 
Bame  time  employ  according  to  their  discretion. 
(Polyb.  vi.  13  ;  Liv.  xL  46,  xliv.  16.)  They  had 
to  see  that  the  temples  and  all  other  public  build- 
ings were  in  a  good  state  of  repair  (aedes  sacras 
tueri  and  sarta  tecta  eseigere,  Liv.  xxiv.  18,  xxix. 
37,  xlii.  3,  xlv.  15),  that  no  public  places  were  en- 
croached upon  by  the  occupation  of  private  persons 
(loca  tueri,  Liv.  xlii.  3,  xliii.  16),  and  that  the 
aquaeducts,  roads,  drains,  &c  were  properly  at- 
tended to.  [Aquabductus  ;  Viae  ;  Cloacae.] 
The  repairs  of  the  public  works  and  the  keeping 
of  them  in  proper  condition  were  let  out  by  the 
censors  by  public  auction  to  the  lowest  bidder,  just 
as  the  vectigalia  were  let  out  to  the  highest  bidder. 
These  expenses  were  called  ultrotributa  ;  and  hence 
we  frequently  find  vectigalia  and  ultrotributa  con- 
trasted with  one  another.  (Liv.  xxxix.  44,  xliii. 
16.)  The  persons  who  undertook  the  contract 
were  called  conductores,  mancipes,  redemptores,  sus- 
ceptores,  &c.  ;  and  the  duties  they  had  to  discharge 
were  specified  in  the  Leges  Censoriae.  The  censors 
had  also  to  superintend  the  expenses  connected 
with  the  worship  of  the  gods,  even  for  instance  the 
feeding  of  the  sacred  geese  in  the  Capitol,  which 
were  also  let  out  on  contract.  (Plut.  Quaest.  Rom. 
98  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  x.  22  ;  Cic.  pro  Rose.  Am.  20.) 
Besides  keeping  existing  public  works  in  a  proper 
state  of  repair,  the  censors  also  constructed  new 
ones,  either  for  ornament  or  utility,  both  in  Rome 
and  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  such  as  temples, 
basilicae,  theatres,  porticoes,  fora,  walls  of  towns, 
aqueducts,  harbours,  bridges,  cloacae,  roads,  &c. 
These  works  were  either  performed  by  them  jointly, 
or  they  divided  between  them  the  money,  which 
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had  been  granted  to  them  by  the  senate.  (Liv. 
xl.  51,  xliv.  1 6.)  They  were  let  out  to  contractors, 
like  the  other  works  mentioned  above,  and  when 
they  were  completed,  the  censors  had  to  see  that 
the  work  was  performed  in  accordance  with  the 
contract :  this  was  called  opus  probare  or  in  accep- 
tum  referre.  (Cic.  Verr.  i.  57  ;  Liv.  iv.  22,  xlv. 
15 ;  Lex  Puteol.  p.  73,  Spang.) 

The  aediles  had  likewise  a  superintendence  over 
the  public  buildings  ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  define 
with  accuracy  the  respective  duties  of  the  censors 
and  aediles :  but  it  may  be  remarked  in  general 
that  the  superintendence  of  the  aediles  had  more 
of  a  police  character,  while  that  of  the  censors  had 
reference  to  all  financial  matters. 

After  the  censors  had  performed  their  various 
duties  and  taken  the  census,  the  lustrum,  or  solemn 
purification  of  the  people  followed.  When  the 
censors  entered  upon  their  office,  they  drew  lots  to 
see  which  of  them  should  perform  this  purification 
(lustrum  facere  or  condere,  Varr.  L.  L.  vi.  86  ;  Liv. 
xxix.  37,  xxxv.  9,  xxxviii.  36,  xlii.  10)  ;  but  both 
censors  were  obliged  of  course  to  be  present  at  the 
ceremony.     [Lustrum.] 

In  the  Roman  and  Latin  colonies  and  in  the 
municipia  there  were  censors,  who  likewise  bore 
the  name  of  quinquennales.  They  are  spoken  of 
under  Colonia. 

A  census  was  sometimes  taken  in  the  provinces, 
even  under  the  republic  (Cic.  Verr.  ii.  53,  56)  ;  but 
there  seems  to  have  been  no  general  census  taken 
in  the  provinces  till  the  time  of  Augustus.  This 
emperor  caused  an  accurate  account  to  be  taken  of 
all  persons  in  the  Roman  dominion,  together  with 
the  amount  of  their  property  (Ev.  Lucae,  ii.  1,  2  j 
Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  xvii.  13.  §  5,  xviii.  1.  §  1. 
2.  §  1.)  ;  and  a  similar  census  was  taken  from  time 
to  time  by  succeeding  emperors,  at  first  every 
ten,  and  subsequently  every  fifteen  years.  (Sa- 
yigRj,Romische  Steuerverfassung,  in  Zeitschrift,  vol. 
vi.  pp.  375 — 383.)  The  emperor  sent  into  the 
provinces  especial  officers  to  take  the  census,  who 
were  called  Censitores  (Dig.  50.  tit.  15.  s.  4.  §  1  ; 
Cassiod.  Var.  ix.  1 1  ;  Orelli,  Inscr.  No.  3652)  ; 
but  the  duty  was  sometimes  discharged  by  the  im- 
perial legati.  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  31,  ii  6.)  The  Censi- 
tores were  assisted  by  subordinate  officers,  called 
Cenmales,  who  made  out  the  lists,  &c.  (Capitol. 
Gordian.  12  ;  Symmach.  Ep.  x.  43  ;  Cod.  Theod. 
8.  tit.  2.)  At  Rome  the  census  still  continued  to 
be  taken  under  the  empire,  but  the  old  ceremonies 
connected  with  it  were  no  longer  continued,  and  the 
ceremony  of  the  lustration  was  not  performed  after 
the  time  of  Vespasian.  The  two  great  jurists, 
Paulus  and  Ulpian,  each  wrote  works  on  the 
census  in  the  imperial  period ;  and  several  extracts 
from  these  works  are  given  in  a  chapter  in  the 
Digest  (50.  tit.  15),  to  which  we  must  refer  our 
readers  for  further  details  respecting  the  imperial 
census. 

The  word  census,  besides  the  meaning  of  "  valua- 
tion "  of  a  person's  estate,  has  other  significations, 
which  must  be  briefly  mentioned  :  1.  It  signified 
the  amount  of  a  person's  property,  and  hence  we 
read  of  census  senatorius,  the  estate  of  a  senator  ; 
census  equestris,  the  estate  of  an  eques.  2.  The  lists 
of  the  censors.  3.  The  tax  which  depended  upon 
the  valuation  in  the  census.  The  Lexicons  will 
supply  examples  of  these  meanings. 

(A  considerable  portion  of  the  preceding  article 
has  been  taken  from   Becker's  excellent  account 
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of  the  censorship  in  his  Hcmdbuch  der  Romischen 
Atierihumer,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  191.,  &c.  Compare 
Niebuhr,  History  of  Rome,  vol.  ii.  p.  397  ;  Arnold, 
History  of  Rome,  vol.  i.  p.  346,  &c. ;  Gottling, 
Romische  Staatsverfassung,  p.  328,  &c.  ;  Gerlach, 
Die  Romische  Censur  in  ihrem  Verh'dltnisse  zur 
Verfassung,  Basel,  1842  •  '  Dureau  de  la  Malle, 
Economic  Politique  des  Romains,  vol.  i.  p.  159,  &c.) 
CENSUS.— 1.  Greek.— The  Greek  term  for 
a  man's  property  as  ascertained  by  the  census,  as 
well  as  for  the  act  of  ascertaining  it,  is  rifi.t\fi.a. 
The  only  Greek  state  concerning  whose  arrange- 
ment of  the  census  we  have  any  satisfactory  in- 
formation, is  Athens  ;  for  what  we  know  of  the 
other  states  is  only  of  a  fragmentary  nature,  and 
does  not  enable  us  to  form  an  accurate  notion  of 
their  census.  Previous  to  the  time  of  Solon  no 
census  had  been  instituted  at  Athens,  as  a  citizen's 
rights  were  always  determined  by  birth  ;  but,  as 
Solon  substituted  property  for  birth,  and  made  a 
citizen's  rights  and  duties  dependent  upon  his  pro- 
perty, it  became  a  matter  of  necessity  to  ascertain 
by  a  general  census  the  amount  of  the  property  of 
the  Athenian  citizens.  According  to  his  census, 
all  citizens  were  divided  into  four  classes :  1. 
nei/Ta/foffio/ue'Si/u/oj,  or  persons  possessing  landed 
property  which  yielded  an  annual  income  of  at 
least  500  medimni  of  dry  or  liquid  produce.  2. 
'IirneTs,  i.  e.  knights  or  persons  able  to  keep  a 
war-horse,  were  those  whose  lands  yielded  an  an- 
nual produce  of  at  least  300  medimni,  whence 
they  are  also  called  TpiaKotrLoiJ.48itt.voi.  3.  Zeu- 
•yirai,  i.  e.  persons  able  to  keep  a  yoke  of  oxen 
(£euyos),  were  those  whose  annual  income  con- 
sisted of  at  least  150  medimni.  4.  The  &tjtcs 
contained  all  the  rest  of  the  free  population,  whose 
income  was  below  that  of  the  Zeugitae.  (Plut. 
Sol.  18,  and  the  Lexicographers,  s.  to.)  These 
classes  themselves  were  called  rifi.iifw.Ta  ;  and  the 
constitution  of  Athens,  so  long  as  it  was  based 
upon  these  classes,  was  a  timocracy  (rifxoKparia  or 
airb  TifATjfAOTUV  iroAirefa).  The  highest  magistracy 
at  Athens,  or  the  archonship,  was  at  first  ac- 
cessible only  to  persons  of  the  first  class,  until 
Aristides  threw  all  the  state  offices  open  to  all 
classes  indiscriminately.  (Plut.  Arist.  1, 22.)  The 
maintenance  of  the  republic  mainly  devolved  upon 
the  first  three  classes,  the  last  being  exempted  from 
all  taxes.  Sometimes  we  indeed  find  mention  of  a 
&ijTiKov  reKos,  and  the  expression  S-qtikov  TeAelp, 
to  pay  the  tax  of  &^T€s  (Dem.  c.  Macart.  p.  1067; 
Bekker,  Anecd.  Graec.  p.  261  ;  Etym.  M.  s.  i>.)  ; 
but  this  cannot  be  understood  of  a  special  tax 
which  the  fourth  class  had  to  pay,  but  must  be  ex- 
plained in  a  more  general  sense,  for  t4\os  T€\e?v 
means  generally,  to  perform  the  duties  arising  out 
of  persons  being  connected  with  one  or  other  of  the 
classes. 

In  regard  to  the  duties  which  the  above-men- 
tioned census  imposed  upon  the  first  three  of  the 
classes,  we  must  distinguish  certain  personal  obli- 
gations or  liturgies  (\etTovpylat)  which  had  to  be 
performed  by  individuals  according  to  the  class  to 
which  they  belonged  [Leiturgiae],  and  certain 
taxes  and  burdens  which  were  regulated  according 
to  the  classes  ;  so  that  all  citizens  belonging  to  the 
same  class  had  the  same  burdens  imposed  upon 
them.  As  the  land  in  the  legislation  of  Solon  was 
regarded  as  the  capital  which  yielded  an  annual 
income,  he  regulated  his  system  of  taxation  by  the 
value  of  the  land  which  was  treated  as  the  taxable 
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capital.  There  is  a  passage  in  Pollux  (via  130 
1 32)  in  which  he  says  that  a  pentacosiomedhnmu 
expended  one  talent  on  the  public  account,  a  Hnrefo 
thirty  minae,  and  a  (evyirris  ten  minae.  Now  this 
seems  to  be  impossible  ;  for,  as  Solon  (Plut  Sol 
23)  reckoned  the  medimnus  of  dry  produce  at  one 
drachma,  we  must  suppose  that  a  member  of  the 
first  class  was  reckoned  to  have  an  annual  income 
of  500  drachmae,  or  the  twelfth  part  of  a  talent 
But  the  difficulty  may  be  solved  in  this  manner. 
The  valuation  which  Solon  put  upon  the  land  of  an 
Athenian  citizen  was  in  reality  neither  the  real 
value  of  the  property,  nor  the  amount  of  the  pro- 
perty tax,  but  only  a  certain  portion  of  the  real 
property  which  was  treated  as  the  taxable  capital. 
Solon  in  his  census  ascertained  a  person's  landed 
property  from  its  net  annual  produce  ;  and  the 
number  of  medimni  which  it  was  supposed  to  pro- 
duce were  reckoned  as  so  many  drachmae.  But 
the  produce  was  probably  not  calculated  higher 
than  was  done  when  the  estate  was  let  out  to  farm. 
The  rent  paid  by  a  farmer  was  probably  not  much 
more  than  eight  per  cent,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of 
Isaeus.  (De  Magn.  Hered.  §  42.)  Now,  if  we 
suppose  that  in  the  time  of  Solon  it  was  8}  per 
cent,  the  net  produce  of  an  estate  was  exactly  £  of 
the  value  of  the  property,  and  accordingly  the  value 
of  the  property  of  a  person  belonging  to  the  first 
class  was  one  talent ;  in  the  second,  3600  drachmae ; 
and  in  the  third,  1800  drachmae.  Solon,  in  taxing 
the  citizens,  was  wise  enough  to  see  that  the  same 
standard  could  not  be  applied  to  all  the  three  classes, 
for  the  smaller  a  person's  income  is,  the  smaller 
ought  to  be  the  standard  of  taxation.  Accordingly, 
a  person  belonging  to  the  first  class,  being  the 
wealthiest,  had  to  pay  a  tax  of  his  entire  property, 
while  only  a  portion  of  the  property  of  the  persons 
belonging  to  the  two  other  classes  was  regarded  as 
taxable  capital ;  viz.  persons  of  the  second  paid  the 
tax  only  of  f ,  and  persons  of  the  third  class  only  of 
§  of  their  property.  Lists  of  this  taxable  property 
(airoypatpal)  were  kept  at  first  by  the  naucrari, 
who  also  had  to  conduct  the  census  (Hesych.  s. «. 
pavKKapos),  and  afterwards  by  the  demarchi  (Har- 
pocrat.  s.  v.  SVapX01)-  As  property  is  a  fluctuating 
thing,  the  census  was  repeated  from  time  to  time, 
but  the  periods  differed  in  the  various  parts  of 
Greece,  for  in  some  a  census  was  held  every  year, 
and  in  others  every  two  or  four  years.  (Aristot 
Polit.  v.  8.)  Every  person  had  conscientiously  to 
state  the  amount  of  his  property,  and  if  there  was 
any  doubt  about  his  honesty,  it  seems  that  a  counter- 
valuation  (avTiTifata-is)  might  be  made.  Now, 
supposing  that  all  the  taxable  capital  of  the  Athe- 
nian citizens  was  found  to  be  3000  talents,  and 
that  the  state  wanted  60  talents,  or  ^  part  of  it, 
each  citizen  had  to  pay  away  ^  part  of  his  tax- 
able property  ;  that  is,  a  person  of  the  first  class 
paid  120  drachmae  (the  50th  part  of  6000),  a  per- 
son of  the  second,  60  drachmae  (the  50th  part  of 
3000),  and  a  person  of  the  third  class,  20  drachmae 
(the  50th  part  of  1000).  It  is,  however,  not  im- 
probable that  persons  belonging  to  the  same  elms 
had  to  pay  a  different  amount  of  taxes  according 
as  their  property  was  equal  to  the  minimum  or 
above  it ;  and  Bockh,  in  his  Public  Economy  of 
Athens,  has  made  out  a  table,  in  which  each  class 
is  subdivided  into  three  sections. 

This  system  of  taxation  according  to  classes, 
and  based  upon  the  possession  of  productive  estates, 
underwent  a  considerable  change  in  the  time  of  the 
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PeloponneBian  war,  though  the  divisions  into  classes 
themselves  continued  to  be  observed  for  a  consider- 
able time  after.  As  the  wants  of  the  republic  in- 
creased, and  as  many  citizens  were  possessed  of 
large  property  without  being  landed  proprietors, 
the  original  land-tax  was  changed  into  a  property- 
tax.  In  this  manner  we  must  explain  the  proposal 
of  Euripides,  shortly  before  b.  c.  393,  to  raise  500 
talents  by  imposing  a  tax  of  one  fortieth  part. 
(Aristoph.  Eccles.  823,  &c.)  For  the  taxable 
capital,  viz.  20,000  talents,  far  exceeds  the  amount 
of  all  the  landed  property  in  Attica.  This  property 
tax,  which  was  substituted  for  the  land  tax,  was 
called  etff^opa,  concerning  which  see  Eisphora. 
Compare  Leiturgiae  ;  and  for  the  taxes  paid  by 
resident  aliens,  Metoici.  (Bockb,  Publ.  Econ.  of 
Alliens,  p.  4:95,  &c,  2d  edit.) 
2.  Roman.     [Censor.]  [L.  S.] 

CENTE'SIMA,  namely  pars,  or  the  hundredth 
part,  also  called  vectigal  rerum  venalium,  or  cen- 
tesima  rerwm  venalium,  was  a  tax  of  one  per  cent, 
levied  at  Rome  and  in  Italy  upon  all  goods  that 
were  exposed  for  public  sale  at  auctions.  It  was 
collected  by  persons  called  coactores.  (Cic.  ad 
Brut.  18,  pro  JRabir.  Post.  11;  Dig.  1.  tit.  16. 
s.  17.  §  2.)  This  tax,  as  Tacitus  (Ann.  i.  78) 
says,  was  introduced  after  the  civil  wars,  though 
its  being  mentioned  by  Cicero  shows,  that  these 
civil  wars  cannot  have  been  those  between  Octa- 
vian  and  Antony,  but  must  be  an  earlier  civil 
war,  perhaps  that  between  Marius  and  Sulla.  Its 
produce  was  assigned  by  Augustus  to  the  aera- 
rium  militare.  Tiberius  reduced  the  tax  to  one 
half  per  cent,  (ducentesima),  after  he  had  changed 
Cappadocia  into  a  province,  and  had  thereby  in- 
creased the  revenue  of  the  empire.  (Tac.  Ann.  ii. 
42.)  Caligula  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign 
abolished  the  tax  altogether  for  Italy,  as  is  at- 
tested by  Suetonius  (Calig.  16)  and  also  by  an 
ancient  medal  of  Caligula  on  which  we  find  C.  C.  R. 
(i.  e.  ducentesima  remissa.)  But  Dion  Cassius  (lviii. 
16),  whose  authority  on  this  point  cannot  outweigh 
that  of  Suetonius  and  Tacitus,  states  that  Tiberius 
increased  the  ducentesima  to  a  centesima,  and  in 
another  passage  he  agrees  with  Suetonius  in  stating 
that  Caligula  abolished  it  altogether  (lix.  9  ;  comp. 
Burmann,  De  Vectig.  Pop.  Rom.  p.  70).  [L.  S.] 
CENTE'SIMAE  USU'RAE.  [Fenus.] 
CENTU'MVIRI.  The  origin,  constitution,  and 
powers  of  the  court  of  centumviri  are  exceedingly 
obscure,  and  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  com- 
bine and  reconcile  the  various  passages  of  Roman 
writers,  so  as  to  present  a  satisfactory  view  of  this 
subject.  The  essay  of  Hollweg,  XJber  die  Com- 
pentenz  des  Centumviralgericlits  (Zeitschrift,  &c,  V. 
358),  and  the  essay  of  Tigerstrom,  De  Judicious 
.  apud  Romanos,  contain  all  the  authorities  on  this 
matter ;  but  these  two  essays  do  not  agree  in  all 
their  conclusions. 

The  centumviri  were  judices,  who  resembled 
other  judices  in  this  respect,  that  they  decided 
cases  under  the  authority  of  a  magistratus  ;  but 
they  differed  from  other  judices  in  being  a  definite 
body  or  collegium.  This  collegium  seems  to  have 
been  divided  into  four  parts,  each  of  which  some- 
times sat  by  itself.  The  origin  of  the  court  is  un- 
known ;  but  it  is  certainly  prior  to  the  Lex  Aebutia, 
which  put  an  end  to  the  legis  actiones,  except  in 
the  matter  of  Damnum  Infectum,  and  in  the  causae 
centumvirales.  (Gaius,  iv.  31  ;  Gell.  xvi.  10.) 
According  to   Festua   (s.  Centumviralia  Judicia), 
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three  were  chosen  out  of  each  tribe,  and  conse- 
quently the  whole  number  out  of  the  35  tribes 
would  be  105,  who,  in  round  numbers,  were  called 
the  hundred  men ;  and  as  there  were  not  35  tribes 
till  B.C.  241,  it  has  been  sometimes  inferred  that 
to  this  time  we  must  assign  the  origin  of  the  cen- 
tumviri. But,  as  it  has  been  remarked  by  Holl- 
weg, we  cannot  altogether  rely  on  the  authority  of 
Festus,  and  the  conclusion  so  drawn  from  his  state- 
ment is  by  no  means  necessary.  If  the  centumviri 
were  chosen  from  the  tribes,  this  seems  a  strong 
presumption  in  favour  of  the  high  antiquity  of  the 
court. 

The  proceedings  of  this  court,  in  civil  matters, 
were  per  legis  actionem,  and  by  the  sacramentum. 
The  process  here,  as  in  the  other  judicia  privata,  con- 
sisted of  two  parts,  injure,  or  before  the  praetor, 
and  in  judieio,  or  before  the  centumviri.  The 
praetor,  however,  did  not  instruct  the  rentumviri 
by  the  formula,  as  in  other  cases,  which  is  further 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  praetor  presided  in 
the  judicia  centumviralia.     (Plin.  Ep.  v.  21.) 

It  seems  pretty  clear  that  the  powers  of  the  cen- 
tumviri were  limited  to  Rome,  or  at  any  rate  to 
Italy.  Hollweg  maintains  that  their  powers  were 
also  confined  to  civil  matters  ;  but  it  is  impossible 
to  reconcile  this  opinion  with  some  passages  (Ovid, 
Trist.  ii.  91 ;  Phaedr.  iii.  10,  35,  &c),  from  which 
it  appears  that  crimina  came  under  their  cogni- 
zance. The  substitution  of  aut  iaiut  in  the  passage 
of  Quintilian  (Inst.  Oral.  iv.  1.  §  57),  even  if 
supported  by  good  MSS.  as  Hollweg  affirms,  can 
hardly  be  defended. 

The  civil  matters  which  came  under  the  cogni- 
zance of  this  court  are  not  completely  ascertained. 
Many  of  them  (though  we  have  no  reason  for  say- 
ing all  of  them)  are  enumerated  by  Cicero  in  a 
well-known  passage  (De  Orat.  i.  38).  Hollweg  men- 
tions that  certain  matters  only  came  under  their 
cognizance,  and  that  other  matters  were  not  within 
their  cognizance  ;  and  further,  that  such  matters  as 
were  within  their  cognizance,  were  also  within  the 
cognizance  of  a  single  judex.  Hollweg  maintains 
that  actiones  in  rem  or  vindicationes  of  the  old 
civil  law  (with  the  exception,  however,  of  actiones 
praejudiciales  or  status  quaestiones)  could  alone  be 
brought  before  the  centumviri ;  and  that  neither  a 
personal  action,  one  arising  from  contract  or  delict, 
nor  a  status  quaestio,  is  ever  mentioned  as  a  causa 
centumviralis.  It  was  the  practice  to  set  up  a 
spear  in  the  place  where  the  centumviri  were  sit- 
ting, and  accordingly  the  word  hasta,  or  hasta  cen- 
tumviralis, is  sometimes  used  as  equivalent  to  the 
words  judicium  centumvirale.  (Suet.  Octavian. 
36 ;  Quintil.  Inst.  Orat.  v.  2.  §  1.)  The  spear 
was  a  symbol  of  quiritarian  ownership :  for  "  a 
man  was  considered  to  have  the  best  title  to  that 
which  he  took  in  war,  and  accordingly  a  spear  is 
set  up  in  the  centumviralia  judicia."  (Gaius,  iv. 
16.)  Such  was  the  explanation  of  the  Roman 
jurists  of  the  origin  of  an  ancient  custom,  from 
which  it  is  argued,  that  it  may  at  least  be  inferred, 
the  centumviri  had  properly  to  decide  matters  re- 
lating to  quiritarian  ownership,  and  questions  con- 
nected therewith. 

It  has  been  already  said  that  the  matters  which 
belonged  to  the  cognizance  of  the  centumviri  might 
also  be  brought  before  a  judex ;  but  it  is  conjec- 
tured by  Hollweg  that  this  was  not  the  case  till 
after  the  passing  of  the  Aebutia  Lex.  He  considers 
that  the  court  of  the  centumviri  was  established 
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in  early  times,  for  the  special  purpose  of  deciding 
questions  of  quiritarian  ownership ;  and  the  im- 
portance of  such  questions  is  apparent,  when  we 
consider  that  the  Roman  citizens  were  rated  ac- 
cording to  their  quiritarian  property,  that  on  their 
rating  depended  their  class  and  century,  and  con- 
sequently their  share  of  power  in  the  public  as- 
semblies. No  private  judex  could  decide  on  a 
right  which  might  thus  indirectly  affect  the  caput 
of  a  Roman  citizen,  but  only  a  tribunal  selected  out 
of  all  the  tribes.  Consistently  with  this  hypothesis 
we  find  not  only  the  rei  vindicatio  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  centuniviri,  but  also  the  heredi- 
tatis  petitio  and  actio  confessoria.  Hollweg  is  of 
opinion  that,  with  the  Aebutia  Lex  a  new  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  centumviri  commences ;  the  legis 
actiones  were  abolished,  and  the  formula  [Actio] 
was  introduced,  excepting,  however,  as  to  the 
causae  ceniumvirales.  (Gaius,  iv.  30,  31  ;  Gell.  xvi. 
10.)  The  formula  is  in  its  nature  adapted  only 
to  personal  actions ;  but  it  appears  that  it  was  also 
adapted  by  a  legal  device  to  vindicationes  ;  and 
Hollweg  attributes  this  to  the  Aebutia  Lex,  by 
which  he  considers  that  the  twofold  process  was 
introduced :  —  1.  per  legis  actionem  apud  centum- 
viros ;  2.  per  formulam  or  per  sponsionem  before  a 
judex.  Thus  two  modes  of  procedure  in  the  case 
of  actiones  in  rem  were  established,  and  such 
actions  were  no  longer  exclusively  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  centumviri. 

Under  Augustus,  according  to  Hollweg,  the 
functions  of  the  centumviri  were  so  far  modified 
that  the  more  important  vindicationes  were  put 
under  the  cognizance  of  the  centumviri,  and  the 
less  important  were  determined  per  sponsionem 
and  before  a  judex.  Under  this  emperor  the  court 
also  resumed  its  former  dignity  and  importance. 
[Dial,  de  Caus.  Corrupt.  Eloq.  c.  38.) 

The  younger  Pliny,  who  practised  in  this  court 
(Ep.  ii.  14),  makes  frequent  allusions  to  it  in  his 
letters.  (Ep.  i.  5,  v.  1,  ix.  23.)  The  centumviri 
are  mentioned  in  two  excerpts  in  the  Digest  (5. 
tit.  2.  s.  13,  17)  and  perhaps  elsewhere  ;  one  ex- 
cerpt is  from  C.  Scaevola  and  the  other  from 
Paulus. 

The  foregoing  notice  is  founded  on  Hollweg's 
ingenious  essay  ;  his  opinions  on  some  points,  how- 
ever, are  hardly  established  by  authorities.  Those 
who  desire  to  investigate  this  exceedingly  obscure 
matter  may  compare  the  two  essays  cited  at  the 
head  of  this  article.  [G.  L.] 

CENTU'RIA.    [Comitia  ;  Exercitus.] 

CENTURIATA  COMI'TIA.    [Comitia.] 

CENTU'RIO.    [Exercitus.] 

CENTUSSIS.     [As.] 

CERA  (tcripis),  wax.  For  its  employment  in 
painting,  see  Pictura,  No.  7  ;  and  for  its  ap- 
plication as  a  writing  material,  see  Tabulae  and 
Testamentum. 

CEREA'LIA,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Rome  in 
honour  of  Ceres,  whose  wanderings  in  search  of 
her  lost  daughter  Proserpine  were  represented 
by  women  clothed  in  white,  running  about  with 
lighted  torches.  (Ov.  Fast.  iv.  494.)  During  its 
continuance,  games  were  celebrated  in  the  Circus 
Maximus  (Tacit.  Ann.  xv.  S3),  the  spectators  of 
which  appeared  in  white  (Ov.  Fast.  iv.  620) ;  but 
on  any  occasion  of  public  mourning  the  games  and 
festivals  were  not  celebrated  at  all,  as  the  ma- 
trons could  not  appear  at  them  except  in  white. 
(Liv.  xxii.  56,  xxxiv.  6.)   The  day  of  the  Cerealia 
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is  doubtful ;  some  think  it  was  the  ides  or  13ft 
of  April,  others  the  7th  of  the  same  month.  (Ov 
Fast.  iv.  389.)  [R.W1 

CEREVI'SIA,  CERVI'SIA  ((iOos),  ale  or 
beer,  was  almost  or  altogether  unknown  to  the 
ancient,  as  it  is  to  the  modern  inhabitants  of 
Greece  and  Italy.  But  it  was  used  very  generally 
by  the  surrounding  nations,  whose  soil  and  climate 
were  less  favourable  to  the  growth  of  vines  (in 
Gallia,  aliisnue  provinciis,  Phn.  H.  N.  xxii.  82  • 
Theophrast.  De  Causis  Plant,  vi.  11;  Diod.  Sic! 
iv.  2,  v.  26  ;  Strab.  xvii.  2.  5  ;  Tacit.  Germ.  23). 
According  to  Herodotus  (ii.  77),  the  Egyptians 
commonly  drank  "  barley-wine,"  to  which  custom 
Aeschylus  alludes  (e'/c  xpiBav  p.iBv,  Suppl.  954 . 
Pelusiaci  pocula  zythi,  Colum.  x.  116).  Diodorus 
Siculus  (i.  20,  34)  says,  that  the  Egyptian  beer 
was  nearly  equal  to  wine  in  strength  and  flavour. 
The  Iberians,  the  Thracians,  and  the  people  in  the 
north  of  Asia  Minor,  instead  of  drinking  their  ale 
or  beer  out  of  cups,  placed  it  before  them  in  a  large 
bowl  or  vase  (xparfip),  which  was  sometimes  of 
gold  or  silver.  This  being  full  to  the  brim  with 
the  grains,  as  well  as  the  fermented  liquor,  the 
guests,  when  they  pledged  one  another,  drank  to- 
gether out  of  the  same  bowl  by  stooping  down  to 
it,  although,  when  this  token  of  friendship  wai 
not  intended,  they  adopted  the  more  refined  method 
of  sucking  up  the  fluid  through  tubes  of  cane. 
(Archil.  Frag.  p.  67,  ed.  Liebel ;  Xen.  Anab.  iv, 
§  5,  26  ;  Athen.  i.  28  ;  Virg.  Georg.  iii.  380 ; 
Serv.  ad  loc.)  The  Suevi,  and  other  northern 
nations,  offered  to  their  gods  libations  of  beer, 
and  expected  that  to  drink  it  in  the  presence  of 
Odin  would  be  among  the  delights  of  Valhalla. 
(Keysler,  Antiq.  Septent.  p.  ISO — 156.)  Boww, 
one  of  the  names  for  beer  (Archil.  I.  c. ;  Hella- 
nicus,  p.  91,  ed.  Sturtz ;  Athen.  x.  67),  seems  to 
be  an  ancient  passive  participle,  from  the  verb  to 
brew.  [J.Y.] 

CE'RNERE  HEREDITA'TEM.   [Herbs.] 

CERO'MA  (n-hpa/ia)  was  the  oil  mixed  with 
wax  (/c7)pdj)  with  which  wrestlers  were  anointed. 
After  they  had  been  anointed  with  this  oil,  they 
Were  covered  with  dust  or  a  soft  sand  ;  whence 
Seneca  (Ep.  57)  says  —  A  ceromate  nos  hapk 
(atyh)  excepit  in  crypta  Neapolitana. 

Ceroma  also  signified  the  place  where  wrestlers 
were  anointed  (the  elaeotkesium,  Vitruv.  v.  11), 
and  also,  in  later  times,  the  place  where  they 
wrestled.  This  word  is  often  used  in  connection 
with  palaestra  (Plin.H.N.  xxxv.  2),  but  we  do  not 
know  in  what  respect  these  places  differed.  Seneca 
(De  JBrev.  Vit.  12)  speaks  of  the  ceroma  as  a 
place  which  the  idle  were  accustomed  to  frequent, 
in  order  to  see  the  gymnastic  sports  of  boys.  Ar- 
nobius  (Adv.  Gent.  iii.  23)  informs  us  that  the 
ceroma  was  under  the  protection  of  Mercury. 
(Krause,  Gymnastik  und  Agonistik  der  HeUetm, 
vol.  i.  p.  106,  &c.) 

CERTA'MINA.     [Athletae.] 

CERTI,  INCERTI  ACTIO,  is  a  name  which 
has  been  given  by  some  modern  writers  to  those 
actions  in  which  a  determinate  or  indeterminate 
sum,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  mentioned  in  the  for- 
mula (anidemnatio  eertae  pecuniae  vel  ineertite, 
Gaius,  iv.  49,  &c). 

The  expression  incerta  formula,  which  occurs  is 
Gaius  (iv.  54),  implies  a  certa  formula.  With 
respect  to  the  intentio,  it  may  be  called  ccrta 
when   the  demand   of  the  actor  is  determinate, 
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whether  it  be  a  certain  thing  that  he  demands,  or 
a  certain  sum  of  money  (Gaius,  iv.  45,  47).  The 
intentio  is  incerta  when  the  claim  is  not  of  a  de- 
finite thing  or  something,  but  is  expressed  by  the 
words  quidquid,  &c.  (Gaius,  iv.  47,  136,  137.) 
If  the  intentio  is  incerta,  the  condemnatio  must 
be  incerta.  If  the  intentio  was  certa,  the  con- 
demnatio might  be  either  certa  or  incerta  (Gaius, 
iv.  SO,  51).  In  the  compilations  of  Justinian, 
where  the  expressions  incerti  actio,  incerta  actio, 
incertum  judicium  occur,  they  specially  apply  to 
the  actio  praescriptis  verbis,  which  contained  an 
incerta  intentio  and  condemnatio.  (Actio  ;  Sa- 
vigny,  System.,  &c.  vol.  v.  p.  74.)  [G.  L.] 

CERU'CHI.    [Navis.] 
KERUX  (n4pv£)-    [Caduceus  ;  Fetialis.] 
CE'SSIO  BONO'RUM.  [Bonorum  Cessio.] 
CE'SSIO  IN  JURE.    [In  Jure  Cessio.] 
CESTRUM.     [Piotura,  No.  6.] 
CESTUS.    1.  The  thongs  or  bands  of  leather, 
which  were  tied  round  the  hands  of  boxers,  in 
order  to  render  their  blows  more  powerful.    These 
bands  of  leather,  which  were  called  i/iarres,  or 
luivTts  TrvKTiKot,  in  Greek,  were  also  frequently 
tied  round  the  arm  as  high  as  the  elbow,  as  is 
shown  in  the  following  statue  of  a  boxer,  the 
original  of  which  is  in  the  Louvre  at  Paris.     (See 
Clarac,  Musee  d.  Sculpt.  Ant.  et  Mod.  vol.  iii.  pi. 
327.  n.  2042.) 


The  cestus  was  used  by  boxers  from  the  earliest 
times.  When  Epeius  and  Euryalus,  in  the  Iliad 
(xxiii.  684),  prepare  themselves  for  boxing,  they 
put  on  their  hands  thongs  made  of  ox-hide  (ifidv- 
t«  svTfi^rovs  &obs  aypaihoto)  ;  but  it  should  be 
recollected,  that  the  cestus  in  heroic  times  appears 
to  have  consisted  merely  of  thongs  of  leather,  and 
differed  materially  from  the  frightful  weapons, 
loaded  with  lead  and  iron,  which  were  used  in 
later  times.  The  different  kinds  of  cestus  were 
called  by  the  Greeks  in  later  times  fiei\ix<u, 
(rveipat  jSoefcu,  fftpaipat,  and  ^.vpfnjKes :  of  which 
the  /leiXt'xai  gave  the  softest  blows,  and  the 
li&piuitces  the  most  severe.  The  p.ei\lx<u,  which 
were  the  most  ancient,  are  described  by  Pausanias 
(viii.  40.  §  3)  as  made  of  raw  ox-hide  cut  into 
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thin  pieces,  and  joined  in  an  ancient  manner ;  they 
were  tied  under  the  hollow  or  palm  of  the  hand, 
leaving  the  fingers  uncovered.  The  athletae  in 
the  palaestrae  at  Olympia  used  the  fieihlxai  in 
practising  for  the  public  games  (l^ivrwy  twi> 
Ha\aKU>Tepwv,  Paus.  vi.  23.  §  3)  ;  but  in  the  games 
themselves,  they  used  those  which  gave  the  se- 
verest blows. 

The  cestus,  used  in  later  times  in  the  public 
games,  was,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  a  most 
formidable  weapon.  It  was  frequently  covered 
with  knots  and  nails,  and  loaded  with  lead  and 
iron  ;  whence  Virgil  {Aen.  v.  405),  in  speaking  of 
it,  says, 

"  Ingentia  septem 
Terga  bourn  plumbo  insuto  ferroque  rigebant." 

Statius  (Theb.  vi.  732)  also  speaks  of  nigraniia 
plumbo  tegmina.  Such  weapons  in  the  hands  of  a 
trained  boxer,  must  have  frequently  occasioned 
death.  The  jLiiip/njice?  were,  in  fact,  sometimes 
called  yviOT6poi,  or  "  limb-breakers."  Figures 
with  the  cestus  frequently  occur  in  ancient  monu- 
ments. They  were  of  various  forms,  as  appears 
by  the  following  specimens,  taken  from  ancient 
monuments,  of  which  drawings  are  given  by 
Fabretti  (De  Column.  Traj.  p.  261). 


2.  Cestus  also  signified  a  band  or  tie  of  any 
kind  (Varr.  De  Re  Rust.  i.  8)  ;  but  the  term  was 
more  particularly  applied  to  the  zone  or  girdle  of 
Venus,  on  which  was  represented  every  thing 
that  could  awaken  love.  (II.  xiv.  214  j  Val.  Flacc. 
vi.  470.)  When  Juno  wished  to  win  the  affec- 
tions of  Jupiter,  she  borrowed  this  cestus  from 
Venus  (II.  I.  c.)  ;  and  Venus  herself  employed 
it  to  captivate  Mars.  (Mart.  vi.  13,  xiv.  206, 
207.) 

CETRA,  or  CAETRA  (Kairpea,  Hesych.),  a 
target,  i.  e.  a  small  round  shield,  made  of  the  hide 
of  a  quadruped.  (Isid.  Orig.  xviii.  12  ;  Q.  Curt 
iii.  4.)  It  was  also  worn  by  the  people  of  Spain 
(cetratae  Hispaniae  cohortes,  Caes.  B.  C.  i.  39,  48) 
and  Mauritania.  By  the  latter  people  it  wag 
sometimes  made  from  the  skin  of  the  elephant. 
(Strab.  xvii.  p.  828.)  From  these  accounts,  and 
from  the  distinct  assertion  of  Tacitus  (Agric.  36) 
that  it  was  used  by  the  Britons,  we  may  with  con- 
fidence identify  the  cetra  with  the  target  of  the 
Scottish  Highlanders,  of  which  many  specimens  of 
considerable  antiquity  are  still  in  existence.  It  is 
seen  "  covering  the  left  arms  "  (comp.  Virg.  Aen. 
vii.  732)  of  the  two  accompanying  figures,  which 
are  copied  from  a  MS.  of  Prudentius,  probably 
written  in  this  country,  and  as  early  as  the  ninth 
century.    (Cod.  Cotton.  Cleop.  c.  8.) 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Romans  ever  wore 
the  cetra.  But  Livy  compares  it  to  the  pella  of 
the  Greeks  and  Macedonians,  which  was  also  a 
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email  light  shield  (cetratos,  quos  peltastas  vocant, 
xxxi.  36).    [Pelta.]  [J.  Y.] 

CHALCEIA  (xa^lc"a)t  a  Tel7  ancient  festival 
celebrated  at  Athens,  which  at  different  times 
seems  to  have  had  a  different  character,  for  at  first 
it  was  solemnised  in  honour  of  Athena,  surnamed 
Ergane,  and  by  the  whole  people  of  Athens, 
whence  it  was  called  'A&fivata  or  Hdi/Srifios. 
(Snidas,  s.  v.  ;  Etymol.  Magn. ;  Eustath.  ad  H.  ii. 
p.  284,  36.)  At  a  later  period,  however,  it  was 
celebrated  only  by  artisans,  especially  smiths,  and 
in  honour  of  Hephaestus,  whence  its  name  was 
changed  into  XaAfceta.  (Pollux,  vii.  105.)  It  was 
kept  on  the  30th  day  of  the  month  of  Pyanepsion. 
(Suidas,  Harpocrat  Eustath.  I.  c.)  Menander  had 
written  a  comedy  called  XoAKela,  a  fragment  of 
which  is  preserved  in  Athen.  xi.  p.  502.  (Comp. 
Welcker,  Die  Aeschyl.  Trilog.  p.  290.)     [L.  S.] 

CHALCI'DICUM  is  merely  defined  by  Festus 
(s. v.)  as  a  sort  of  building  (genus  aedificn),  so 
called  from  the  city  of  Chalcis,  but  what  sort  is 
not  explained  ;  neither  do  the  inscriptions  or  the 
passages  of  ancient  writers,  in  which  the  word  oc- 
curs, give  any  description  from  which  a  conclusion 
can  be  drawn  with  certainty  respecting  the  form, 
use,  and  locality  of  such  buildings. 

Chaleidica  were  certainly  appurtenances  to  some 
basilicae  (Vitruv.  v.  1),  in  reference  to  which  the 
following  attempts  at  identification  have  been 
suggested :  —  1.  A  mint  attached  to  the  basilica, 
from  X"*-K0S  and  SIkti,  which,  though  an  ingenious 
conjecture,  is  not  supported  by  sufficient  classical 
authority.  2.  That  part  of  a  basilica  which  lies 
directly  in  front  of  the  tribune,  corresponding  to 
the  nave  in  a  modern  church,  of  which  it  was  the 
original,  where  the  lawyers  stood,  and  thence 
termed  navis  causidica.  3.  An  apartment  thrown 
out  at  the  back  of  a  basilica,  either  on  the  ground 
floor  or  at  the  extremity  of  the  upper  gallery,  in  the 
form  of  a  balcony.  4.  Internal  chambers  on  each 
side  of  the  tribune  for  the  convenience  of  the 
judices,  as  in  the  basilica  of  Pompeii.  5.  The 
vestibule  of  a  basilica,  either  in  front  or  rear  ; 
which  interpretation  is  founded  upon  an  inscription 
discovered  at  Pompeii,  in  the  building  appropriated 
to  the  fullers  of  cloth  (fullonica) : — 

Eumachia.  L.  F.  Sacerd.  Pub.  *  *  *  * 
******  Chalcidicum.  Cryptam  Porticus 
*  *  *  Sua.  pequnia.  fecit,  eademque.  dedicavit. 

By  comparing  the  plan  of  the  building  with  this 
Inscription,  it  is  clear  that  the  chalcidicum  men- 
tioned can  only  be  referred  to  the  vestibule.     Tt* 
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decorations  likewise  correspond  in  richness  and 
character  with  the  vestibule  of  a  basilica  described 
by  Procopius  (De  Aedifie.  Justin,  i.  10),  which  is 
twice  designated  by  the  term  %aKK%  The  vesti- 
bule of  the  basilica  at  Pompeii  is  shown  upon  the 
plan  on  page  199,  a. 

In  another  sense  the  word  is  used  as  a  synonyme 
with  coenaculum.  "  Scribuntur  Dii  vestri  in 
tricliniis  coelestibus  atque  in  chalcidioia  aureis 
coenitare  "  (Arnobius,  p.  149).  These  words,  com- 
pared with  Horn.  Od.  xxiii.  1, 

Tpriilso'  eisvTrepif  aveG4\aa.TO  Kayxuk&nm, 
and    the    translation   of    vTrepifov  by  Ausonius 
(Perioch.  xiii.  Odyss.), 

"  Chalcidicum  gressu  nutrix  superabat  anili," 
together  with  the  known  locality  of  the  ancient 
coenacula,  seem  fully  to  authorise  the  interpreta- 
tion given.     (Turneb.  Advers.  xviii.  34  ;  Salmas. 
inSpart.  Peseen.  Nigr.  c.  12.  p.  677.) 

Finally,  the  word  seems  also  to  have  been  used 
in  the  same  sense  as  maenianum,  a  balcony.  (Isid. 
De  Orig.  ;  Reinesius,  Far.  Led.  iii.  S.)      [A.R.] 

CHALCIOI'CIA  (xoXkioi'kio),  an  annual  fes- 
tival, with  sacrifices,  celebrated  at  Sparta  in  honour 
of  Athena,  surnamed  Xa\Kiowos,  i.  e.  the  goddess 
of  the  brazen-house.  (Paus.  iii.  17.  §  3,  x.  5.  §5; 
and  Goeller  ad  Thucyd.  i.  128,  &c.)  Young  men 
marched  on  the  occasion  in  full  armour  to  the 
temple  of  the  goddess  ;  and  the  ephors,  although 
not  entering  the  temple,  but  remaining  within  its 
sacred  precincts,  were  obliged  to  take  part  in  the 
sacrifice.     (Polyb.  iv.  35.  §  2.)  [L.S.]  ■ 

CHALCUS  (x«Ako5s),  a  denomination  of  Greek 
copper-money. 

Bronze  or  copper  (xoAkos)  was  very  little  used 
by  the  Greeks  for  money  in  early  times.  Silver 
was  originally  the  universal  currency,  and  copper 
appears  to  have  been  seldom  coined  till  after  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  x^'a  "'"'If" 
at  Athens  issued  in  E.  c.  406  {Solid,  ad  Aristoph 
Ran.  737)  were  a  peculiar  exception ;  and  they  were 
soon  afterwards  called  in,  and  the  silver  currency 
restored.  (Aristoph.  Ecclesiaz.  815 — 822 ;  An- 
rum.)  It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  the 
copper  coin  called  xaAK0^s  was  m  circulation  in 
Athens  still  earlier.  The  smallest  silver  coin  at 
Athens  was  the  quarter  obol,  and  the  x^0® 
was  the  half  of  that,  or  the  eighth  of  an  obol.  Its 
value  was  somewhat  more  than  3-4ths  of  a  farthing. 
It  seems  to  have  been  used  on  account  of  the  dif- 
ficulty of  coining  silver  in  such  minute  pieces.  The 
Xo\kovs  in  later  times  was  divided  into  fepto, "' 
which,  according  to  Suidas  (s.w.  Td\avroif^OSoMs\ 
it  contained  seven.  There  was  another  copper  coin 
current  in  Greece,  called  aipgotov,  of  which  the 
value  is  not  known.  Pollux  (iii.  9)  also  mentions 
k6\\vSos  as  a  copper  coin  of  an  earlier  age  ;  tat, 
as  Mr.  Hussey  has  remarked,  this  may  have  been 
a  common  name  for  small  money  ;  since  iciMlos 
signified  generally  "  changing  money,"  and  «*■ 
Ave?io*T^s,  "  a  money-changer."  In  later  tunes, 
the  obol  was  coined  of  copper  as  well  as  silver.  The 
Greek  states  of  Sicily  and  Italy  had  a  copper  coin- 
age at  a  very  early  period  [Litra].  (Hussey, 
Ancient  Weights  and  Money,  c.  8 ;  Bbckh,  PM 
Econ.  of  Atliens,  p.  592,  2nd  ed. ;  UeberGaMf, 
Milnzfusse,  &c,  pp.  142,  342.  &c.)        [P-&] 

CHARI'STIA  (from  x^M"".  *>  (Smt  ' 
favour  or  pardon),  a  Roman  feast,  to  which  none 
but  relations  and  members  of  the  same  family"61* 
invited,  in  order  that  any  quarrel  or  disagreeniem 
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which  had  arisen  amongst  them  might  he  made 
lp,  and  a  reconciliation  effected.  It  was  celehrated 
svery  year  on  the  19th  of  Fehruary.  (Ov.  Fast.  ii. 
517;  Val.  Max.  ii.  1.  §  8;-  Mart.  ix.  55.)      [R.W.] 

CHARTA.     [Liber.] 

CHEIRONO'MIA  (xeipoyo/tfa),  a  mimetic 
movement  of  the  hands,  which  formed  a  part  of 
the  art  of  dancing  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
The  word  is  also  nsed  in  a  wider  sense,  both  for 
the  art  of  dancing  in  general,  and  for  any  signs  made 
with  the  hands  in  order  to  convey  ideas.  In 
gymnastics  it  was  applied  to  the  movements  of 
the  hands  in  pugilistic  combat ;  and  it  is  nsed  in 
connection  with  the  term  o-xia/u«xe'''.  (Athen.  xiv. 
p.  629.  b. ;  Hesych.  vol.  ii.  p.  1547.  Alb. ;  Herod, 
vi.  129  ;  Aelian.  V.  H.  xiv.  22  ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxvi. 
13  ;  Paus.  vi.  10.  §  1 ;  Heliod.  Aethiop.  iv.  p.  73  ; 
Krause,  GymnasHk  und  Agonistikt  vol.  i.  c.  6.  §  33, 
voL  ii.  c.  3.  §  1.)  [P.  S.] 

CHEIROTO'NIA  (xeipoTwfa).  In  the  Athe- 
nian assemblies  two  modes  of  voting  were  practised, 
the  one  by  pebbles  [Psephus],  the  other  by 
a  show  of  hands  (jtfiporoveiv).  The  latter  was 
employed  in  the  election  of  those  magistrates  who 
were  chosen  in  the  public  assemblies  (ctpxalPe- 
iriai),  and  who  were  hence  called  xe'P0T<»"!T0'> 
in  voting  upon  laws,  and  in  some  kinds  of  trials 
on  matters  which  concerned  the  people,  as  upon 
1rpoSo\al  and  eurayy^iai.  We  frequently  find, 
however,  the  word  tyri(p(£etrdai  used  where  the 
votes  were  really  given  by  show  of  hands.  (Lys. 
e.  Eratosth.  p.  124.  16.  and  p.  127.  8.  ed.  Steph. ; 
Dem.  Olynth.  i.  p.  9.) 

The  manner  of  voting  by  a  show  of  hands  is 
said  by  Suidas  (s.  v.  KaTexeipordrriacv)  to  have  been 
as  follows : — The  herald  said :  "  Whoever  thinks 
that  Meidias  is  guilty,  let  him  lift  up  his  hand." 
Then  those  who  thought  so  stretched  forth  their 
hands.  Then  the  herald  said  again  :  "  Whoever 
thinks  that  Meidias  is  not  guilty,  let  him  lift  up 
his  hand  ;"  and  those  who  were  of  this  opinion 
stretched  forth  their  hands.  The  number  of 
hands  was  counted  each  time  by  the  herald  ;  and 
the  president,  upon  the  herald'B  report,  declared 
on  which  side  the  majority  voted  (ctvayopsfeiv  tos 
Xt'poTovias,  Aesch.  c.  Ctesiph.  §  2). 

It  is  important  to  understand  clearly  the  com- 
pounds of  this  word.  A  vote  condemning  an 
accused  person  is  Karax^porovia  :  one  acquitting 
him,  broxetpoTovla  (Dem.  a  Meid.  pp.  516, 
553,  583)  ;  itnxelporovilv  is  to  confirm  by  a  ma- 
jority of  votes  (Dem.  De  Corwi.  pp.  235,  261)  ; 
iiriXGipoTovla  rtav  vo[i6)v  was  a  revision  of  the 
laws,  which  took  place  at  the  beginning  of  every 
year  ;  htix^'poTovia.  tui>  kpxav  was  a  vote  taken 
in  the  first  assembly  of  each  Prytany  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  magistrates :  in  these  cases,  those  who 
voted  for  the  confirmation  of  the  law,  or  for  the 
continuance  in  office  of  the  magistrate,  were  said 
iiriXcipoToveii/,  those  on  the  other  side  knox^iporo- 
v<5v  (Dem.  e.  Timoer.  p.  706  ;  Harpocrat.  and 
Suidas  *.  v.  Kvpia  iKKXytrla  ;  Dem.  c.  Theocrin. 
p.  1330) :  Siax^poTovla  is  a  vote  for  one  of 
two  alternatives  (Dem.  e.  Androtion.  p.  596  ;  c. 
Timoer.  p.  707  ;  e.  Neaer.  p.  1346)  :  avTixe'poro- 
vitv,  to  vote  against  a  proposition.  The  com- 
pounds of  tyri$l(caOai  have  similar  meanings. 
(Schumann,  De  Comitik  Atlieniensium,  pp.  120, 
125,  231,  251,  330.)  [P.  S.] 

CHELIDO'NIA  (xeAiSoVm),  a  custom  ob- 
served in  the  island  of  Rhodes,  in  the  month  of 
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Boedromion,  the  time  when  the  swallows  returned. 
During  that  seasan  boys,  called  xeAi&WioTaf,  went 
from  house  to  house  collecting  little  gifts,  ostensibly 
for  the  returning  swallows  (xeAtSopi^ei*'),  and  sing- 
ing a  song  which  is  still  extant.  ( Athen.  viii.  p.  360 ; 
compare  Ilgen,  Opusc.  Phil.  i.  p.  164,  and  Eustath. 
ad  Odyss.  xxi.  sub  fin.)  It  is  said  to  have  been  in- 
troduced by  Cleobulus  of  Lindus,  at  the  same  period 
when  the  town  was  in  great  distress.  The  cheli- 
donia,  which  have  sometimes  been  called  a  fes- 
tival, seem  to  have  been  nothing  but  a  peculiar 
mode  of  begging,  which  on  the  occasion  of  the  re- 
turn of  the  swallows  was  carried  on  by  boys  in  the 
manner  stated  above.  Many  analogies  may  still 
be  observed  in  various  countries  at  the  various 
seasons  of  the  year.  [L.  S.] 

CHELYS  (x&us).  [Lyra.] 
CHEME  (xiMX  a  Greek  liquid  measure,  the 
capacity  of  which  (as  is  the  case  with  most  of  the 
smaller  measures)  is  differently  stated  by  different 
authorities.  There  was  a  small  cheme,  which  con- 
tained two  cochlearia,  or  two  drachmae,  and  was 
the  seventy-second  part  of  the  cotyle,  =  *0068  of 
a  pint  English.  (Rhem.  Fann.  v.  77.)  The  large 
cheme  was  to  the  small  in  the  proportion  of  3  to  2. 
Other  sizes  of  the  cheme  are  mentioned,  but  they 
differ  so  much  that  we  cannot  tell  with  certainty 
what  they  really  were.  (Hussey,  Ancient  Weights^ 
&c.  ;  Wurm,  De  Pond.  &c.)  [P.  S.] 

CHENISCUS.     [Navis.] 
CHERNIPS  (x<?>'W').     [Lustratio.] 
CHEROSTAE  (xvp*><r™i).    [Heres.] 
CHILIARCHUS.     [Exercitcs.] 
CHIRAMA'XIUM  (from  x^P  and  apia^a),  a 
sort  of  easy  chair  or  "  go-cart,"  used  for  invalids 
and  children.    (Petron.  28.) 
CHIRIDO'TA.    [Tunica.] 
CHIRO'GRAPHUM   (x"Php<"?°"),    meant 
first,  as    its    derivation   implies,   a   hand-writing 
or  autograph.  (Cic.  Phil.  ii.  4.)     In  this  its  simple 
sense,  x€fy>  in  Greek  and  manus  in  Latin  are  often 
substituted  for  it. 

Like  similar  words  in  all  languages,  it  acquired 
several  technical  senses.  From  its  first  meaning 
was  easily  derived  that  of  a  signature  to  a  will  or 
other  instrument,  especially  a  note  of  hand  given 
by  a  debtor  to  his  creditor.  In  this  latter  case,  it 
did  not  constitute  the  legal  obligation  (for  the 
debt  might  be  proved  in  some  other  way)  ;  it  was 
only  a  proof  of  the  obligation. 

According  to  Asconius  {in  Verr.  iii.  36)  chiro- 
graphwm,  in  the  sense  of  a  note-of-hand,  was  dis- 
tinguished from  syngrapjia  ;  the  former  was  always 
given  for  money  actually  lent,  the  latter  might  be 
a  mere  sham  agreement  (something  like  a  bill  of 
accommodation,  though  with  a  different  object),  to 
pay  a  debt  which  had  never  been  actually  in- 
curred. The  chirographum  was  kept  by  the 
creditor,  and  had  only  the  debtor's  signature  ;  the 
syngrapha,  on  the  contrary,  was  signed  and  kept 
by  both  parties. 

In  the  Latin  of  the  middle  ages  (see  Du  Fresne, 
8.  v.)  chirographvm  was  nsed  to  signify  tribute  col- 
lected under  the  sign-manual  of  a  person  in  autho- 
rity, similar  to  the  briefs  and  benevolences  of 
former  times  in  our  own  country.  It  was  also 
used  (see  Blackstone,  b.  ii.  c.  20),  till  very  lately, 
in  the  English  law  for  an  indenture.  Duplicates  of 
deeds  were  written  on  one  piece  of  parchment,  with 
the  word  chirographwn  between  them,  which  was 
cut  in  two  in  a  straight  or  wavy  line,  and  the  parts 
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given  to  the  care  of  the  persons  concerned.  By 
the  Canonists,  Blackstone  remarks,  the  word  syn- 
grapha  or  syngraphis  was  employed  in  the  same 
way,  and  hence  gave  its  name  to  these  kind  of 
writings.  [B.  J.] 

CHIRU'RGIA  (xcpovpyta),  surgery.  The 
practice  of  surgery  was,  for  a  long  time,  considered 
by  the  ancients  to  be  merely  a  part  of  a  physician's 
duty ;  but  as  it  is  now  almost  universally  allowed 
to  be  a  separate  branch  of  the  profession,  it  will 
perhaps  be  more  convenient  to  treat  of  it  under  a 
separate  head.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  touch 
upon  the  disputed  questions,  which  is  the  more 
ancient,  or  which  is  the  more  honourable  branch  of 
the  profession ;  nor  even  to  try  to  give  such  a 
definition  of  the  word  clrirurgia  as  would  be  likely 
to  satisfy  both  the  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the 
present  day ;  it  will  be  sufficient  to  determine  the 
sense  in  which  the  word  was  used  by  the  ancients; 
and  then,  adhering  closely  to  that  meaning,  to  give 
an  account  of  this  division  of  the  science  and  art 
of  medicine,  as  practised  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  referring  to  the  article  Medicina  for 
further  particulars. 

The  word  chirurgia  is  derived  from  %elp  the 
hand,  and  tpyov  a  work,  and  is  explained  by 
Celsus  (De  Med.  lib.  vii.  Praefat.)  to  mean  that 
part  of  medicine  quae  manu  curat,  "  which  cures 
diseases  by  means  of  the  hand  ;"  in  Diogenes 
Laertius  (iii.  85)  it  is  said  to  cure  Sia  toB  Tepvew 
koI  (cofeiy,  "  by  cutting  and  burning ; "  nor  (as  far 
as  the  writer  is  aware)  is  it  ever  used  by  ancient 
authors  in  any  other  sense.  Omitting  the  fabulous 
and  mythological  personages,  Apollo,  Aesculapius, 
Chiron,  &c,  the  only  certain  traditions  respecting 
the  state  of  surgery  before  the  establishment  of 
the  republics  of  Greece,  and  even  until  the  time  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey.  There  it  appears  that  surgery 
was  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  treatment  of 
wounds ;  and  the  imaginary  power  of  enchantment 
was  joined  with  the  use  of  topical  applications. 
(7Z.  iii.  218,  xi.  SIS,  828,  843,  &c.  &c.)  The 
Greeks  received  surgery,  together  with  the  other 
branches  of  medicine,  from  the  Egyptians;  and 
from  some  observations  made  by  the  men  of 
science  who  accompanied  the  French  expedition  to 
Egypt  in  1798,  it  appears,  that  there  are  docu- 
ments fully  proving  that  in  very  remote  times  this 
extraordinary  people  had  made  a  degree  of  pro- 
gress of  which  few  of  the  moderns  have  any  con- 
ception :  upon  the  ceilings  and  walls  of  the  temples 
at  Tentyra,  Karnack,  Luxor,  &c,  basso-relievos 
are  seen,  representing  limbs  that  have  been  cut  off 
with  instruments  very  analogous  to  those  which 
are  employed  at  the  present  day  for  amputations. 
The  same  instruments  are  again  observed  in  the 
hieroglyphics,  and  vestiges  of  other  surgical  opera- 
tions may  be  traced,  which  afford  convincing  proofs 
of  the  skill  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  in  this  branch 
of  medical  science.  (Larry,  quoted  in  Cooper's 
Surg.  Diet.) 

The  earliest  remaining  surgical  writings  are 
those  of  Hippocrates,  who  was  born  B.  c.  460,  and 
died  b.  c.  3S7.  Among  his  reputed  works  there 
are  ten  treatises  on  this  subject,  only  one  of  which 
however  is  considered  undoubtedly  genuine.  Hip- 
pocrates far  surpassed  all  his  predecessors  (and 
indeed  most  of  his  successors)  in  the  boldness  and 
success  of  his  operations  ;  and  though  the  scanty 
knowledge  of  anatomy  possessed  in  those  times 
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prevented  his  attaining  any  very  great  perfection, 
still,  we  should  rather  admire  his  genius,  which 
enabled  him  to  do  so  much,  than  blame  him  be- 
cause, with  his  deficient  information,  he  was  able 
to  do  no  more.  The  scientific  skill  in  reducing 
fractures  and  luxations  displayed  in  his  works, 
De  Fracturis,  De  Articulis,  excites  the  admira- 
tion of  Haller  (Biblioth.  Chirurg.),  and  he  was 
most  probably  the  inventor  of  the  ambe,  an  old 
chirurgical  machine  for  dislocations  of  the  shoulder 
which,  though  now  fallen  into  disuse,  for  a  long 
time  enjoyed  a  great  reputation.  In  his  work  Dt 
Capitis  Vulneribus  he  gives  minute  directions 
about  the  time  and  mode  of  using  the  trephine, 
and  warns  the  operator  against  the  probability  of 
his  being  deceived  by  the  sutures  of  .the  cranium, 
as  he  confesses  happened  to  himself.  (De  Morb, 
Vulgar,  lib.  v.  p.  561,  ed.  Kiihn.)  The  author  of 
the  Oath,  commonly  attributed  to  Hippocrates, 
binds  his  pupils  not  to  perform  the  operation  of 
lithotomy,  but  to  leave  it  to  persons  accustomed  to 
it  (epy&T-nffi  a.vb'paffi  irpfi£tos  rrjffoe) ;  from  which 
it  would  appear  as  if  certain  persons  confined  them- 
selves to  particular  operations. 

The  names  of  several  persons  are  presemd  who 
practised  surgery  as  well  as  medicine,  in  the  times 
immediately  succeeding  those  of  Hippocrates ;  bu^ 
with  the  exception  of  some  fragments,  inserted  in 
the  writings  of  Galen,  Oribasius,  Aetius,  &&,  all 
their  writings  have  perished.  Archagathus  de- 
serves to  be  mentioned,  as  he  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  foreign  surgeon  that  settled  at  Rome 
B.  c.  219.  (Cassius  Hemina,  apod  Ptin.  H.  N. 
xxix.  6.)  He  was  at  first  very  well  received,  the 
jus  Quirttium  was  conferred  upon  him,  a  shop  was 
bought  for  him  at  the  public  expense,  and  he  re- 
ceived the  honourable  title  of  Vulnerarius.  This, 
however,  on  account  of  his  frequent  use  of  the 
knife  and  cautery,  was  soon  changed  by  the  Bo- 
mans  (who  were  unused  to  such  a  mode  of  prac- 
tice) into  that  of  Carnifex.  Asclepiades,  who 
lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  century  B.  a,  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  person  who  proposed 
the  operation  of  bronchotomy,  though  he  hfinself 
never  performed  it  (Cael.  Aurel.  De  Morb.  Aat. 
i.  14,  iii.  4) ;  and  Ammonius  of  Alexandria,  sur- 
named  AiBot6jios,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived 
rather  later,  is  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  surgery 
for  having  been  the  first  to  propose  and  to  perform 
the  operation  of  Liihotrity,  or  breaking  a  calculus 
in  the  bladder,  when  found  to  be  too  large  for 
safe  extraction.  Celsus  has  minutely  described 
his  mode  of  operating  (De  Med.  vii.  26^  §  3.  ?• 
436),  which  very  much  resembles  that  lately  in- 
troduced by  Civiale  and  Heurteloup,  and  which 
proves,  that  however  much  credit  they  may  de- 
serve for  bringing  it  again  out  of  oblivion  into 
public  notice,  the  praise  of  having  originally 
thought  of  it  belongs  to  the  ancients.  "  A  hook," 
says  Celsus,  "  is  to  be  so  insinuated  behind  the 
stone  as  to  resist  and  prevent  its  recoiling  into  the 
bladder,  even  when  struck ;  then  an  iron  instru- 
ment is  used,  of  moderate  thickness,  flattened 
towards  the  end,  thin,  but  blunt ;  which  being 
placed  against  the  stone,  and  struck  on  the  further 
end,  cleaves  it ;  great  care  being  taken,  at  the 
same  time,  that  neither  the  bladder  itself  w  in- 
jured by  the  instrument,  nor  the  fragments  of  w 
stone  fall  back  into  it."  The  next  surgical  writer 
after  Hippocrates,  whose  works  are  itul  «** 
is  Celsus,  who  lived  at  the  beginning  of  thetwi 
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entury  A.  d.,  and  who  has  devoted  the  four  last 
looks  of  his  work,  De  Medicina,  and  especially  the 
eventh  and  eighth,  entirely  to  surgical  matters. 
[t  appears  plainly  from  reading  Celsus,  that  since 
he  time  of  Hippocrates  surgery  had  made  very 
peat  progress,  and  had,  indeed,  reached  a  high 
legree  of  perfection.  He  is  the  first  author  who 
;ives  directions  for  the  operation  of  lithotomy  (De 
Med.  vii.  26.  §  2.  p.  432),  and  the  method  de- 
scribed by  him  (called  Hie  apparatus  minor,  or 
deism's  method,)  continued  to  be  practised  till  the 
jommencement  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  was 
serformed  at  Paris,  Bordeaux,  and  other  places  in 
France,  upon  patients  of  all  ages,  even  as  late  as  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  ;  and  a  modern  author 
(Allan  On  Lithotomy,  p.  12)  recommends  it  always 
to  be  preferred  on  boys  under  fourteen.  (Cooper's 
Did.  of  Prae.  Surg.,  art.  Lithotomy.)  He  de- 
scribes (vii.  25.  §  3.  p.  428)  the  operation  of  In- 
fiiulatio,  which  was  so  commonly  performed  by  the 
ancients  upon  singers,  &c,  and  is  often  alluded  to 
in  classical  authors.  (See  Juv.  vi.  73, 379 ;  Senec. 
apud  Lactant.  Divin.  Instit.  i.  16;  Mart.  Epigr. 
vii.  82.  1,  ix.  28.  12,  xiv.  215.  1 ;  Tertull.  De 
Corona  Mil.  11.)  He  also  describes  (vii.  25.  §  1. 
p.  427)  the  operation  alluded  to  by  St.  Paul  (1 
Cor.  vii.  18)  ireptT€Tprjfi4vos  tIs  %K\rtQy\ :  pAj  £tt  i- 
ffTrdffSa.  Compare  Paulus  Aegineta  (De  Re 
Med.  vi.  53),  who  transcribes  from  Antyllus  a  se- 
cond method  of  performing  the  operation. 

The  following  description,  given  by  Celsus,  of 
the  necessary  qualifications  of  a  surgeon,  deserves 
to  be  quoted :  —  "A  surgeon,"  says  he  (lib.  vii. 
Praefat.)  "  o'ight  to  be  young,  or,  at  any  rate,  not 
very  old ;  his  hand  should  be  firm  and  steady,  and 
never  shake ;  he  should  be  able  to  use  his  left 
hand  with  as  much  dexterity  as  his  right ;  his 
eye-sight  should  be  acute  and  clear  ;  his  mind  in- 
trepid, and  so  far  subject  to  pity  as  to  make  him 
desirous  of  the  recovery  of  his  patient,  but  not 
so  far  as  to  suffer  himself  to  be  moved  by  his  cries; 
he  should  neither  hurry  the  operation  more  than 
the  case  requires,  nor  cut  less  than  is  necessary, 
but  do  every  thing  just  as  if  the  other's  screams 
made  no  impression  upon  him." 

Perhaps  the  only  surgical  remark  worth  quoting 
from  Aretaeus,  who  lived  in  the  first  century  A.  D., 
is  that  he  condemns  the  operation  of  bronchotomy, 
and  thinks  "  that  the  wound  would  endanger  an 
inflammation,  cough,  and  strangling  ;  and  that  if 
the  danger  of  being  choked  could  be  avoided  by 
this  method,  yet  the  parts  would  not  heal,  as  being 
cartilaginous."  (De  Morb.  Acut.  Cur.  i.  7.  p.  227, 
ed.  Kiihn.) 

Omitting  Scribonius  Largus,  Moschion,  and  So- 
ranus,  the  next  author  of  importance  is  Caelius 
Aurelianus,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about 
the  beginning  of  the  second  century  A.  D.,  and 
in  whose  works  there  is  a  good  deal  relating  to 
surgery,  though  nothing  that  can  be  called  original. 
He  rejected  as  absurd  the  operation  of  broncho- 
tomy (De  Morb.  Chron.  iii.  4).  He  mentions 
a  case  of  ascites  that  was  cured  by  paracentesis 
(Ibid.  iii.  8),  and  also  a  person  who  recovered 
after  being  shot  through  the  lungs  by  an  arrow. 
(Ibid.  iii.  12.) 

Galen,  the  most  voluminous  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  valuable  medical  writer  of  antiquity, 
is  less  celebrated  as  a  surgeon  than  as  an  anatomist 
and  physician.  He  appears  rn  have  practised 
surgery  at  Pergaiiius.  but    upon    nis   removal    to 
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Rome  (a.  D.   1 65),  he  entirely  confined  himself 
to  medicine,  following,  as  he  says   himself  (De 
Metli.  Med.  vi.  20),  the  custom  of  the  place.     His 
writings  prove,  however,  that  he  did  not  entirely 
abandon   surgery.       His    Commentaries    on    the 
Treatise  of  Hippocrates,  De  Officina  Medici,  and 
his  treatise  De  Fasciis,  shows  that  he  was  well 
versed  even  in  the  minor  details  of  the  art.     He 
appears  also  to  have  been  a  skilful  operator,  though 
no  great  surgical  inventions  are  attributed  to  him. 
Antyllus,  who  lived  some  time  between  Galen 
and  Oribasius,  is  the  earliest  writer  whose  direc- 
tions for  performing  bronchotomy  are  still  extant, 
though  the  operation  (as  was  stated  above)  was 
proposed  by  Asclepiades  about  three  hundred  years 
before.     Only  a  few  fragments  of  the  writings  of 
Antyllus  remain,  and  among  them  the  following 
passage  is  preserved  by  Paulus  Aegineta  (De  Re 
Med.  vi.  33):—"  Our  best  surgeons  have  described 
this  operation,  Antyllus  particularly,  thus :  '  We 
think  this  practice  useless,  and  not  to  be  attempted 
where  all  the  arteries  and  the  lungs  are  affected  ; 
but  when  the  inflammation  lies  chiefly  about  the 
throat,  the  chin,  and  the  tonsils  which  cover  the 
top  of  the  windpipe,  and  the  artery  is  unaffected, 
this  experiment  is  very  rational,  to  prevent  the 
danger  of  suffocation.     When  we  proceed  to  per- 
form it,  we  must  cut  through  some  part  of  the 
windpipe,  below  the  larynx,  about  the  third  or 
fourth  ring  ;  for  to  cut  quite  through  would  be 
dangerous.     This  place  is  the  most  commodious, 
because  it  is  not  covered  with  any  flesh,  and  be- 
cause it  has  no  vessels  near  it.     Therefore,  bend- 
ing the  head  of  the  patient  backward,  so  that  the 
windpipe  may  come  more  forward  to  the  view,  we 
make  a  transverse  section  between  two  of  the 
rings,  so  that  in  this  case  not  the  cartilage,  but  the 
membrane  which  incloses  and  unites  the  cartilages 
together,  is  divided.     If  the  operator  be  a  little 
fearful,  he  may  first  divide  the  skin,  extended  by 
a  hook ;  then,  proceeding  to  the  windpipe,  and 
separating  the  vessels,  if  any  are  in  the  way,  he 
must  make  the  incision.'     Thus  far  Antyllus,  who 
thought  of  this  way  of  cutting,  by  observing  (when 
it  was,  I  suppose,  cut  by  chance)  that  the  air 
rushed  through  it  with  great  violence,  and  that  the 
voice  was  interrupted.     When  the  danger  of  suffo- 
cation is  over,  the  lips  of  the  wound  must  be  united 
by  suture,  that  is,  by  sewing  the  skin,  and  not  the 
cartilage  ;  then  proper  vulnerary  medicines  are  to 
be  applied.     If  these  do  not  agglutinate,  an  incar- 
nant  must  be  used.     The  same  method  must  be 
pursued  with  those  who  cut  their  throat  with  a 
design  of  committing  suicide."  * 

Oribasius,  physician  to  the  Emperor  Julian  (a.d. 
361),  professes  to  be  merely  a  compiler;  and 
though  there  is  in  his  great  work,  entitled  %vva- 
yuycu  'larpucai,  Colkcta  Medicinalia,  much  sur- 
gical matter,  there  is  nothing  original.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  Aetius  and  Alexander  Trallianus, 
both  of  whom  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  sixth 
century  a.  d.,  and  are  not  famous  for  anj  surgioaV 
inventions.  Paulus  Aegineta  has  given  up  the 
fifth  and  sixth  books  of  his  work,  De  Re  Medica, 


*  This  operation  appears  to  have  been  very 
seldom,  if  ever,  performed  by  the  ancients  upon  a 
human  being.  Avenzoar  (p.  15)  tried  it  upoD  a 
goat,  and  found  it  might  be  done  without  much 
danger  or  difficulty  ;  but  he  says  he  should  not 
like  to  be  the  first  person  to  try  it  upon  a  man. 
r 
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entirely  to  surgery,  and  has  inserted  in  them 
much  useful  matter,  the  fruits  chiefly  of  his  own 
observation  and  experience.  ICe  was  particularly 
celebrated  for  his  skill  in  midwifery,  and  female 
diseases,  and  was  called  on  that  account,  by  the 
Arabians,  Al-Kawabeli,  "  the  Accoucheur,"  (Abul- 
pharaj,  Hist.  Dynast.,  p.  181,  ed.  Pococke).  Two 
pamphlets  were  published  in  1768  at  Gottingen, 
4to.  by  Rud.  Aug.  Vogel,  entitled  De  Pauli 
Aeginetae  Meritis  in  Medicinam,  imprimisque 
Chirurgiam.  Paulus  Aegineta  lived  probably  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  A.  D.,  and 
is  the  last  of  the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  medical 
writers  whose' surgical  works  remain.  The  names 
of  several  others  are  recorded,  but  they  are  not  of 
sufficient  eminence  to  require  any  notice  here. 
For  further  information  on  the  subject  both  of 
medicine  and  surgery,  see  Medicin a  ;  and  for  the 
legal  qualifications,  social  rank,  &c,  both  of  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons,  among  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans,  see  Medicus. 

The  surgical  instruments,  from  which  the  ac- 
companying engravings  are  made,  were  found  by  a 
physician  of  Petersburg,  Dr.  Savenko,  in  1819,  at 
Pompeii,  in  Via  Consularis  (Strada  Consulare),  in 
a  house  which  is  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  a 
surgeon.  They  are  now  preserved  in  the  museum 
at  Portici.  The  engravings,  with  an  account  of 
them  by  Dr.  Savenko,  were  originally  published 
in  the  Revue  Medicate  for  1821,  vol.  iii.  p.  427, 
&c.  They  were  afterwards  inserted  in  Froriep's 
Notizen  aus  dem  Gebiete  der  Natur-und-Heilfainde, 
for  1822,  vol.  ii.  n.  26.  p.  57,  &c.  The  plate 
containing  these  instruments  is  wanting  in  the 
copy  of  the  Revue  Medicate  in  the  library  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  so  that  the  accompanying 
figures  are  copied  from  the  German  work,  in  which 
some  of  them  appear  to  be  drawn  very  badly. 
Their  authenticity  was  at  first  doubted  by  Kuhn 
(De  Instrum.  Chirurg.,  Veteribus  cognitis,  et  nuper 
effossis,  Lips.  1823,  4to.),  who  thought  they  were 
the  same  that  had  been  described  by  Bayardi  in 
his  Catal.  Antiq.  Monument.  Hercutani  effbs.,  Nap. 
1754.  fol.  n.  236 — 294  ;  when,  however,  his  dis- 
sertation was  afterwards  republished  (Opusc. 
Academ.  Med.  et  Phitol,  Lips.  1827,  1828,  8vo. 
vol.  ii.  p.  309)  he  acknowledged  himself  to  be  com- 
pletely satisfied  on  this  point,  and  has  given  in 
the  tract  referred  to,  a  learned  and  ingenious  de- 
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scription  of  the  instruments,  and  their  supposed 
uses,  from  which  the  following  account  is  chieftv 
abridged.  It  will,  however,  be  seen  at  once,  that 
the  form  of  most  of  them  is  so  simple,  and  their 
uses  so  obvious,  that  very  little  explanation  is 
necessary. 

1 , 2.  Two  probes  (speciUwn,  p4\ri)  made  of  iron . 
the  larger  six  inches  long,  the  smaller  four  and  a 
half.  3.  A  cautery  (namiipiov)  made  of  iron, 
rather  more  than  four  inches  long.  4,  5,  Tff0 
lancets  (scalpeltum,  07^X77),  made  of  copper  the 
former  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  the  other  three 
inches.  It  seems  doubtful  whether  they  were 
used  for  blood-letting,  or  for  opening  abscesses. 
&c.  6.  A  knife,  apparently  made  of  copper,  the 
blade  of  which  is  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  and 
in  the  broadest  part  one  inch  in  breadth ;  the  back 
is  straight  and  thick,  and  the  edge  much  curved  • 
the  handle  is  so  short  that  Savenko  thinks  it  must 
have  been  broken.  It  is  uncertain  for  what  par- 
ticular  purpose  it  was  used :  Kuhn  conjectures  that 
(if  it  be  a  surgical  instrument  at  all)  it  may  have 
been  made  with  such  a  curved  edge,  and  such  a 
straight  thick  back,  that  it  might  be  struck  with  a 
hammer,  and  so  amputate  fingers,  toes,  &c,  7. 
Another  knife,  apparently  made  of  copper,  the 
blade  of  which  is  of  a  triangular  shape,  two  inches 
long,  and  in  the  broadest  part  eight  lines  in  breadth; 
the  back  is  straight  and  one  line  broad,  and  this 
breadth  continues  all  the  way  to  the  point,  which, 
therefore,  is  not  sharp,  but  guarded  by  a  sort  of 
button.  Kuhn  thinks  it  may  have  been  used  for 
enlarging  wounds,  &c,  for  which  it  would  be  par- 
ticularly fitted  by  its  blunt  point  and  broad  back 

8.  A  needle,  about  three  inches  long,  made  of  iron, 

9.  An  elevator  (or  instrument  for  raising  depressed 
portions  of  the  skull),  made  of  iron,  five  inches 
long,  and  very  much  resembling  those  made  use  0/ 


in  the  present  day.  10 — 14.  Different  kinds  d 
forceps  (vulsella).  No.  10  has  the  two  sides  sepa- 
rated from  each  other,  and  is  five  inches  <M?' 
No.  1 1  is  also  five  inches  long.  No.  12  is  three 
inches  and  a  half  long.     The  sides  are  narrow  at 
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the  point  of  union,  and  become  broader  by  degrees 
towards  the  other  end,  where,  when  closed,  they 
form  a  kind  of  arch.  It  should  be  noticed  that  it 
is  furnished  with  a  moveable  ring,  exactly  like  the 
tenaculum  forceps  employed  at  the  present  day. 
No.  13  was  used  for  pulling  out  hairs  by  the  roots 
(Tpix0^ae's)-  No.  14  is  six  inches  long,  and  is 
bent  in  the  middle.  It  was  probably  used  for  ex- 
tracting foreign  bodies  that  had  stuck  in  the  oeso- 
phagus (or  gullet),  or  in  the  bottom  of  a  wound. 
IS.  A  male  catheter  (wnea  fistula),  nine  inches  in 
length.  The  shape  is  remarkable  from  its  having 
the  doable  curve  like  the  letter  S,  which  is  the 
form  that  was  re-invented  in  the  last  century  by 
the  celebrated  French  surgeon,  J.  L.  Petit.  16. 
Probably  a  female  catheter,  four  inches  in  length. 
Celsus  tnus  describes  both  male  and  female  cathe- 
ters (De  Med.  vii.26.  §  1.  p.  429) :— "  The  surgeon 
should  have  three  male  catheters  (aeneas  fistulas), 
of  which  the  longest  should  be  fifteen,  the  next 
twelve,  and  the  shortest  nine  inches  in  length  ; 
and  he  should  have  two  female  catheters,  the  one 
nine  inches  long,  the  other  six.  Both  sorts  should 
be  a  little  curved,  but  especially  the  male  ;  they 
should  be  perfectly  smooth,  and  neither  too  thick 
nor  too  thin."  17.  Supposed  by  Froriep  to  be  an 
instrument  for  extracting  teeth  (bSopra-ypa,  Pol- 
lux, iv.  §  181)  ;  but  Ktihn,  with  much  more  pro- 
bability, conjectures  it  to  be  an  instrument  used 
in  amputating  part  of  an  enlarged  uvula,  and 
quotes  Celsus  (Z)e  Med.  vii.  12.  §3.  p.  404), 
who  says,  that  "  no  method  of  operating  is 
more  convenient  than  to  take  hold  of  the  uvula 
with  the  forceps,  and  then  to  cut  off  below  it 
as  much  as  is  necessary."  18,  19.  Probably  two 
spatulae.  [W.  A.  G.] 

CHITON  (xitiSv).  [Tunica.] 
CHITO'NIA  (x'TtSvio),  a  festival  celebrated 
in  the  Attic  town  of  Chitone  in  honour  of  Artemis, 
surnamed  Chitona  or  Chitonia,  (Schol.  ad  CaUi- 
macli.  Hymn,  in  Artem.  78.)  The  Syracusans  also 
celebrated  a  festival  of  the  same  name,  and  in 
honour  of  the  same  deity,  which  was  distinguished 
by  a  peculiar  kind  of  dance,  and  a  playing  on  the 
flute.  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  629  ;  Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  Xt- 
Ttbvri.)  [L.  S.] 

CHLAINA  (xAaii'a).     [Laena  ;  Pallium.] 
CHLAMYS  (xa«M"s,  dim.  x^n/xiSiov),  a  scarf. 
This  term,  being  Greek,  denoted  an  article  of  the 
Amictus,  or  outer  raiment,  which  was  in  general 
characteristic  of  the  Greeks,  and  of  the  Oriental 
races  with  which  they  were  connected,  although 
both  in  its  form  and  in  its  application  it  approached 
very  much  to  the  Lacehna  and  Paludamentum 
of  the  Romans,  and  was  itself  to  some  extent 
adopted  by  the  Romans  under  the  emperors.     It 
was  for  the  most  part  woollen  ;  and  it  differed 
'    from  the  Ifjuirioy,  the  usual  amictus  of  the  male 
sex,  in  these  respects,  that  it  was  much  smaller  ; 
|   also  finer,  thinner,  more  variegated  in  colour,  and 
more  susceptible  of  ornament.     It  moreover  dif- 
.   fered  in  being  oblong  instead  of  square,  its  length 
«4   being  generally  about  twice  its  breadth.     To  the 
B   regular  oblong  a,  b,  c,  d  (see  woodcut),  goars  were 
I   added,  either  in  the  form  of  a  right-angled  triangle 
ffii  eifi  producing  the  modification  a,  e,  g,  d,  which 
^  is  exemplified  in  the  annexed  figure  of  Mercury  ; 
UJ  or  of  an  obtuse-angled  triangle  a,  e,  b,  producing  the 
>'  modification  a,  e,  b,  c,  g,  d,  which  is  exemplified  in 
i'  the  figure  of  a  youth  from  the  Panathenaic  frieze 
■   in  the  British  Museum,     These  goars  were  called 
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irrepiiyts,  wings,  and  the  scarf  with  these  additions 
was  distinguished  by  the  epithet  of  Thessalian  or 
Macedonian  (Etym.  Mag.),  and  also  by  the  name 
ofAAAif  or  Alicula.  [Aliccjla.]  Hence  the  an- 
cient geographers  compared  the  form  of  the  in- 
habited earth  (j\  olicovfi&rf)  to  that  of  a  chlamys. 
(Strabo,  ii.  5  ;  Macrobius,  De  Somn.  Scip.  ii.) 

The  scarf  does  not  appear  to  have  been  much 
worn  by  children,  although  one  was  given  with  its 
brooch  to  Tiberius  Caesar  in  his  infancy.  (Suet. 
Tib.  6.)  It  was  generally  assumed  on  reaching 
adolescence,  and  was  worn  by  the  ephebi  from 
about  seventeen  to  twenty  years  of  age.  (Philemon, 
p.  367,  ed.  Meineke  ;  ephebica  chlamyde,  Apuleius, 
Met.  x ;  Pollux,  x.  1 64.)  It  was  also  worn  by  the 
military,  especially  of  high  rank,  over  their  body- 
armour  ( Aelian,  V.  H.  xiv.  1 0  ;  Plaut.  Pseud,  ii. 
4.  45,  Epid.  iii.  3.  So),  and  by  hunters  and  tra- 
vellers, more  particularly  on  horseback.  (Plaut. 
Poen.  iii.  3.  6,  31.) 

The  scarfs  worn  by  youths,  by  soldiers,  and  by 
hunters,  differed  in  colour  and  fineness,  according 
to  their  destination,  and  the  age  and  rank  of  the 
wearer.  The  x^-apiis  i<pyGiit})  was  probably  yel- 
low or  saffron-coloured  ;  and  the  x*af  "s  o-tootkd- 
tik^i,  scarlet.  On  the  other  hand,  the  hunter  com- 
monly went  out  in  a  scarf  of  a  dull  unconspicuous 
colour,  as  best  adapted  to  escape  the  notice  of  wild 
animals.  (Pollux,  v.  18.)  The  more  ornamental 
scarfs,  being  designed  for  females,  were  tastefully 
decorated  with  a  border  (limbus,  Virg.  Aen.  iv. 
137  ;  maeander,  v.  251)  ;  and  those  worn  by 
Phoenicians,  Trojans,  Phrygians,  and  other  Asiatics, 
were  also  embroidered,  or  interwoven  with  gold. 
(Virg.  II.  cc.  ;  iii.  483,  484,  xi.  775  ;  Ovid,  Met. 
v.  SI  ;  Val.  Flaccus,  vi.  228.)  Actors  had  their 
chlamys  ornamented  with  gold.  (Pollux,  iv.  116.) 
The  usual  mode  of  wearing  the  scarf  was  to  pass 
one  of  its  shorter  sides  (a,  d)  round  the  neck,  and 
to  fasten  it  by  means  of  a  brooch  (fibula),  either 
over  the  breast,  in  which  case  it  hung  down  the 
back,  reaching  to  the  calves  of  the  legs  ;  or  over 
the  right  shoulder,  so  as  to  cover  the  left  arm,  as 
is  seen  in  the  cut  on  p.  259,  and  in  the  well-known 
example  of  the  Belvidere  Apollo.  In  other  in- 
stances it  was  made  to  depend  gracefully  from  the 
left  shoulder,  of  which  the  bronze  Apollo  in  the 
British  Museum  (see  the  annexed  woodcut)  pre- 
sents an  example  ;  or  it  was  thrown  lightly  behind 
the  back,  and  passed  over  either  one  arm  or 
shoulder,  or  over  both  (see  the  second  figure  in  the 
last  woodcut,  taken  from  Hamilton's  Vases,  i.  2) ; 
or,  lastly,  it  was  laid  upon  the  throat,  carried  be- 
hind the  neck,  and  crossed  so  as  to  hang  down  the 
back,  as  in  the  figure  of  Achilles  (p.  196),  and 
sometimes  its  extremities  were  again  brought  for- 
ward nv-i-  *t-  —ma  or  shoulders.     In  short,  the 
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remains  of  ancient  art  of  every  description,  show- 
in  how  high  a  degree  the  scarf  contributed,  by  its 
endless  diversity  of  arrangement,  to  the  display  of 
the  human  form  in  its  greatest  beauty  ;  and  Ovid 
has  told  us  how  sensible  the  ephebi  were  of  its 
advantages  in  the  account  of  the  care  bestowed 
upon  this  part  of  his  attire  by  Mercury.  (Met.  ii. 
735.)  The  aptitude  of  the  scarf  to  be  turned  in 
every  possible  form  around  the  body,  made  it  use- 
ful even  for  defence.  The  hunter  used  to  wrap 
his  chlamys  about  his  left  arm  when  pursuing  wild 
animals,  and  preparing  to  fight  with  them.  (Pol- 
lux v  18  ;  Xen.  Cyneg.  vi.  17.)  Alcibiades  died 
lighting  with  his  scarf  rolled  round  his  left  hand 
instead  of  a  shield.  The  annexed  woodcut  exhibits 
a  figure  of  Neptune  armed  with  the  trident  in  his 
right  hand,  and  having  a  chlamys  to  protect  the 
left.  It  is  taken  from  a  medal  which  was  struck 
in  commemoration  of  a  naval  victory  obtained  by 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  and  was  evidently  designed 
to  express  his  sense  of  Neptune's  succour  in  the 
conflict.     When  Diana  goes  to  the  chase,  as  she 


does  not  require  her  scarf  for  purposes  of  defence, 
she  draws  it  from  behind  over  her  shoulders,  and 
twists  it  round  her  waist,  so  that  the  belt  of  her 
quiver  passes  across  it,  as  shown  in  the  statues  of 
this  goddess  in  the  Vatican  (see  woodcut). 

It  appears  from  the  bas-reliefs  on  marble  vases 
that  dancers  took  hold  of  one  another  by  the 
chlamys,  as  the  modern  Greeks  still  do  by  their 
scarfs  or  handkerchiefs,  instead  of  taking  one  an- 
other's hands. 

Among  the  Romans  the  scarf  came  more  into 
use  under  the  emperors.  Caligula  wore  one  en- 
riched with  gold.  (Suet.  Calig.  19.)  Alexander 
Severus,  when  he  was  in  the  country  or  on  an 
expedition,  wore  a  scarf  dyed  -.i '''     :1      
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(chlami/de  coccinea,  Lamprid.  Al.  Sev.  40 ;  compare 
Matt,  xxvii.  28,  31).      '  [J.  Y.l 

CHLOEIA  or  CHLOIA  (x^«o  or  xAoirf),  a 
festival  celebrated  at  Athens  in  honour  of  Demetei 
Chloe,  or  simply  Chloe,  whose  temple  stood  near 
the  Acropolis.  (Hesych.  s.  v.  x^<"« ;  Athen.  xiv, 
p.  618  ;  Sophocl.  Oed.  Col.  1600,  with  the  Scho- 
liast ;  Pans.  i.  22.  §  3.)  It  was  solemnized  in 
spring,  on  the  sixth  of  Thargelion,  when  the  blos- 
soms began  to  appear  (hence  the  names  xAdi)  and 
XA<Seia),  with  the  sacrifice  of  a  goat  and  much 
mirth  and  rejoicing.  (Eupolis,  apud  Schol.  ad 
Soph.  Oed.  Col.  I.  c.)  [L.  S.] 

CHOENIX  (xo»"?),  a  Greek  measure  of  ca- 
pacity, the  size  of  which  is  differently  given  j  it 
was  probably  of  different  sizes  in  the  several  states. 
Pollux  (iv.  23),  Suidas,  Cleopatra,  and  the  frag- 
ments of  Galen  (c.  7,  9)  make  it  equal  to  three 
cotylae,  or  nearly  1J  pints  English  ;  another  frag- 
ment of  Galen  (c.  5),  and  other  authorities  (Pane- 
ton,  Metrolog.  p.  233)  make  it  equal  to  four  cotylae, 
or  nearly  2  pints  English  ;  Rhemnius  Fannins  (v. 
69),  and  another  fragment  of  Galen  (c.  8)  make  it 
eight  cotylae,  or  nearly  4  pints  English.  (Wurm, 
De  Pond,  et  Mens.  &c.,pp.  132, 142,199;  Hussey, 
Ancient  Weights,  &c.  pp.  209,  214.  [P.S.] 

CHOES  (x<f«).     [Dionysia.] 

CHORE'GIA.     [Chokegus.] 

CHORE'GUS  (xopnyis),  one  who  had  to  die 
charge  the  duties  of  the  Choregia  (x°P>)7'<").  The 
Choregia  was  one  of  the  most  expensive  of  the  or- 
dinary or  encyclic  liturgies  at  Athens.    [LmTUR- 
gia.]     The  choregus  was  appointed  by  his  tribe, 
though   we  are  not  informed  according  to  what 
order.     The  same  person  might  serve  as  choregus 
for  two   tribes   at    once    (Antiph.   de  Clioreuta, 
p.  768  ;  Dem.  c.  Lept.  p.  467)  ;  and  after  B.  c.  412 
a  decree  was  passed  allowing  two  persons  to  unite 
and  undertake  a  choregia  together.    (SchoL  d 
Arist.  Ran.   406.)     The  duties  of  the  choregia 
consisted  in  providing  the  choruses  for  tragedies 
and  comedies,  the  lyric  choruses  of  men  and  boys, 
the    pyrrhicists,    the    cyclic    choruses,  and  the 
choruses  of  flute-players  for  the  different  religions 
festivals  at  Athens.     When  a  poet  intended  to 
bring  out  a  play,  he  had  to  get  a  chorus  assigned 
him  by  the  archon  [Chorus],  who  nominated  a 
choregus    to    fulfil    the    requisite    duties.     The 
choregus  had  in  the  first  place  to  get  the  choreutae. 
In  the  case  of  a  chorus  of  boys  this  was  some- 
times a  difficult  matter,  since,  in  consequence  of  the 
prevalent  paederastia  of  the  GreekB,  parents  were 
frequently   unwilling   to    suffer  their  boys  to  hs    ■ 
choreutae,  lest  they  should  be  exposed  to  corrupt- 
ing  influences  during  their  training.    Solon,  with 
the  view  of  lessening  the  dangers  to  which  they 
might  be  exposed,  had  enacted  that  choregi  should 
be  more  than  forty  years  of  age.    But  the  law 
was   by   no    means    rigidly  observed.     (Aescn. 
c.  Timarch.  p.  391.)    If  the  boys  could  be  obtained    . 
in  no  other  way,  compulsion  was  allowable.  (An- 
tiph. 1.  e.)     Having  procured  the  choreutae,  the 
choregus  had  next  to  provide  a  trainer  for  them 
(XopoStSdo-KaKos).     It  was  of  course  a  matter  of 
great  importance  to  get  a  good  trainer.    The  ap- 
portionment of  the  trainers  was  decided  by  «j 
that  is,  as  Bockh  imagines,  the  choregi  decided  by    | 
lot  in  what  order  they  were  to  select  the  trainer*    , 
which  was  in  fact  the  mode  of  proceeding^'"' 
respect  to  the  flute-player.      (Dem.  c  Ma*  P1 
sioi     Ti,,.  t-Wpn-n,.  W  t»  pay,   not  only  «e 
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trainer,  tut  the  choreutae  themselves,  and  main- 
tain them  while  they  were  in  training,  providing 
them  with  such  food  as  was  adapted  to  strengthen 
the  voice*;  and  to  provide  a  suitable  training 
place  (xopirye""')  if  he  had  no  place  in  his  own 
house  adapted  for  the  purpose.  (Antiph.  I.  c.  ; 
Athen.  xiv.  p.  617, b. ;  Schol.  ad  Arist.  Nub.  338, 
Acharn.  1154  ;  Plut.  de  Glor.  Ath.  p.  349,  a;  Xen. 
de  Repuhl.  Ath.  i.  13  ;  Poll.  iv.  106,  ix.  41.)  He 
had  also  to  provide  the  chorus  with  the  requisite 
dresses,  crowns,  and  masks.  (Dem.  c.  Mad.  p. 
519;  Athen.  iii.  p.  103,f.)  It  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed, however,  that  the  choregus  defrayed  the 
whole  expense  of  the  play  to  be  represented. 
The  choregus  who  was  judged  to  have  performed 
his  duties  in  the  best  manner  received  a  tripod  as 
a  prize,  the  expense  of  which,  however,  he  had  to 
defray  himself;  and  this  expense  frequently  in- 
cluded the  building  of  a  cell  or  chapel  in  which 
to  dedicate  it.  A  street  at  Athens  was  called  the 
Street  of  the  Tripods,  from  being  lined  with  these. 
The  tribe  to  which  the  choregus  belonged  shared 
the  honours  of  the  victory  with  him,  and  the  names 
of  both  were  inscribed  upon  the  tripod  or  monu- 
ment. (Paus.  i.  20.  §  1 ;  Plat.  Gorg.  p.  472  ; 
Plut  Nic.  3.)  The  sums  expended  by  choregi 
were  doubtless  in  most  cases  larger  than  was  abso- 
lutely necessary.  Aristophanes  (Lys.  pro  Arist. 
ton.  pp.  633,  642)  spent  5000  drachmae  upon  two 
tragic  choruses.  From  the  same  orator  we  learn 
that  another  person  spent  3000  drachmae  upon  a 
single  tragic  chorus  ;  2000  for  a  chorus  of  men  ; 
5000  for  a  chorus  of  men  on  another  occasion, 
when,  having  gained  the  prize,  he  had  to  defray 
the  expense  of  the  tripod  ;  800  drachmae  for  a 
chorus  of  pyrrhicists  ;  300  drachmae  for  a  cyclic 
chorus.     (Lys.  hiro\.  SaipoS.  pp.  698,  ed.  Reiske.) 

A  chorus  of  flute-players  cost  more  than  a  tragic 
chorus.  (Dem.  c.  Meid.  p.  565.)  In  times  of 
public  distress,  the  requisite  number  of  choregi 
could  not  always  be  procured.  Thus  the  tribe 
Pandionis  had  furnished  no  choregus  for  three 
years,  till  Demosthenes  voluntarily  undertook  the 
office.  (Dem.  e.  Meid.  pp.  578,  579  ;  comp.  Bb'ckh. 
Publ.  Earn,  of  Athens,  book  iii.  c.  22.)    [C.  P.  M.] 

CHOROBATES,  an  instrument  for  determining 
the  slope  of  an  aqueduct  and  the  levels  of  the 
country  through  which  it  was  to  pass.  From  the 
description  given  of  it  by  Vitruvius,  it  appears  to 
have  differed  but  very  slightly  from  a  common 
carpenter's  level,  which  consists  of  a  straight  rule 
supporting  a  perpendicular  piece,  against  which 
hangs  a  plumb-line.  The  chorobates  had  two  per- 
pendiculars and  plumb  lines,  one  at  each  end,  in- 
stead of  a  single  one  in  the  middle.  The  derivation 
of  the  word  is  from  x^Pa  and  fialvoi,  from  its  use 
in  surveying  land  minutely.  [P.  S.] 

CHORUS  <jcop6s),  a  word,  the  original  meaning 
and  derivation  of  which  are  somewhat  uncertain. 
According  to  Hesychius  the  word  is  equivalent  to 
kiSkAos  or  crrefpavos.  If  so,  the  word  probably 
signified  originally  a  company  of  dancers  dancing 
in  a  ring.  Those  who  adopt  that  view  of  the 
origin  of  the  word  connect  it  with  x6pTosi  xopwvSs, 
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*  The  speech  of  Antiphon,  irepl  rod  x<>p*wov, 
was  composed  for  a  trial  which,  arose  out  of  an 
action  brought  by  the  father  of  a  choreutes  against 
tiie  choregus  under  whose  charge  he  was,  because 
the  boy  had  died  from  drinking  some  mixture 
given  him  to  improve  his  voice. 


and  KopavSs.  Others  suppose  that  the  earliest 
signification  of  the  word  is  that  of  a  level,  open 
space,  such  as  would  be  suited  for  dancing,  and 
connect  it  with  x&Pa  an<l  X®P0Si  so  that  the  later 
and  ordinary  signification  of  the  word  would  be 
derived  from  such  places  being  employed  for  danc- 
ing. This  seems  a  less  likely  account  of  the  word 
than  the  other.  If  the  name  x°P0L  was  given  to 
such  places  vrith  reference  to  their  use  for  dancing, 
we  should  still  have  to  look  to  this  latter  idea  for 
the  origin  of  the  name  of  the  place  ;  if  the  name 
was  a  general  one,  like  x*Poy»  it  seems  very  un- 
likely that  a  body  of  dancers  should  derive  their 
name  from  what  is  so  very  little  distinctive  of 
them,  namely  their  meeting  in  an  open  space.  On 
the  other  hypothesis  it  is  easy  to  understand  how 
a  word  signifying  a  body  of  dancers  should  come 
to  signify  the  place  where  they  danced,  and  then, 
more  generally,  any  place  suited  for  the  purpose. 
As  regards  the  usage  of  the  word,  in  Homer  it 
commonly  means  a  troop  of  dancers ;  in  the 
Odyssey  (viii.  260,  264,  xii.  4)  passages  are  found 
where  it  means  a  place  for  dancing  ;  efynJ^opos  is 
found  both  in  Homer  and  in  later  writers  as  an 
epithet  of  cities  having  large  open  squares  or  places 
suited  for  choral  performances.  A  comparison  with 
the  corresponding  word  KaWixopos  Bhows  that  the 
notion  of  dancing  must  not  be  lost  sight  o£  At 
Sparta  the  agora  was  called  xop6s  (Paus.  iii.  11. 

In  later  times,  a  choric  performance  always  im- 
plies the  singing  or  musical  recitation  of  a  poetical 
composition,  accompanied  by  appropriate  dancing 
and  gesticulation,  or  at  least  by  a  measured  march. 
The  choruses  that  we  read  of  in  Homer  are  merely 
companies  of  dancers,  who  move  to  the  music  of  a 
song  sung  by  the  minstrel,  who  accompanies  him . 
self  on  the  cithara  or  phonninx.  In  the  palace  of 
Alcinous  the  dancers  perform  their  evolutions, 
while  Demodocus,  to  the  music  of  the  phorminx, 
sings  the  loves  of  Ares  and  Aphrodite  (Od.  viii. 
256,  &c).  In  the  chorus  represented  on  the  shield 
of  Achilles  (II.  xviii.  590,  &c.)  a  band  of  youths 
and  maidens  dance,  holding  each  other  by  the 
hand,  sometimes  in  a  ring,  sometimes  in  parallel 
lines  opposite  to  each  other.  In  the  midst  of  the 
dancers  are  two  KuGnmrnipes,  or  tumblers,  who, 
apparently,  by  their  gesticulations  direct  and  lead 
off  (*£<*PX0VT*S)  the  measured  movements  (iioKirlj) 
of  the  dancers.  So  in  the  Homeric  hymn  to  the 
Pythian  Apollo  (10,  &c.)  a  company  of  goddesses 
dance,  while  the  Muses  sing,  and  Apollo  plays  the 
cithara.  The  part  of  the  KvSio-r7}TTJpes  is  per- 
formed by  Ares  and  Hermes,  who  gesticulate 
(iro/fovirt)  in  the  midst  of  the  dancers.  In  the 
description  of  the  nuptial  procession  in  Hesiod 
(Shield  of  Here.  272,  &c.)  it  is  not  quite  clear 
whether  the  chorus  of  youths  are  singing  and  danc- 
ing to  the  sound  of  the  pipe,  or  playing  the  pipe 
themselves.  The  band  of  revellers  (nw/ios)  who 
follow  both  dance  and  sing.  ■  That  the  chorus,  in 
the  earliest  times,  consisted  of  the  whole  population 
of  a  city  assembled  for  dances  and  hymns  in  honour 
of  their  guardian-god,  might  be  true  if  the  whole 
population  joined  in  the  dance,  but  not  otherwise, 
for  the  term  chorus  never  included  the  spectators. 

Whether  the  Dorians  were  the  first  who  had 
choruses  at  festive  or  religious  celebrations,  or 
whether  Apollo  was  the  deity  in  connection  with 
whose  worship  choruses  first  made  their  appear- 
ance, are  points  which,  in  the  absence  of  all  evi 
T  3 
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dence,  are  best  left  undecided.  The  war-dances 
of  the  Curetes  in  Crete  in  honour  of  Zeus,  seem  to 
be  quite  as  ancient  as  any  that  we  know  of  hi 
honour  of  Apollo.  However  dances  may  have 
originated,  it  was  natural  that,  like  music  and 
poetry,  they  should  at  a  very  early  period  be  con- 
nected with  the  worship  of  the  gods  ;  and  in  that 
connection  it  is  certainly  true  that  it  was  among 
the  Dorians,  and  connected  with  the  worship  of 
Apollo,  that  the  chorus  received  its  earliest  de- 
velopment, though  there  does  not  appear  sufficient 
evidence  to  support  the  conclusion  that  the  worship 
of  Apollo  existed  nowhere  without  having  been 
introduced  by  the  Dorians. 

The  imperfect  type  of  the  later  chorus  appears 
in  the  earliest  period  in  the  paean,  as  sung  by 
a  company  either  sitting  still  (II.  i.  473),  or  moving 
along  with  a  measured  step  (II.  xxii.  391).  In 
the  Homeric  hymn  to  the  Pythian  Apollo  we  have 
the  god  himself  as  leader  of  the  chorus,  playing 
the  phorminx,  while  the  chorus  of  Cretans  follow 
him  at  a  measured  pace,  and  sing  the  Paean. 
[Paean].  This  exhibits  the  Paean  in  a  some- 
what later  stage  of  development  In  Homer  it 
appears  as  a  less  formal  and  systematic  perform- 
ance. Dancing  was  very  early  connected  with  the 
worship  of  Apollo  in  Delos  (Hymn.  Apoll.  Del. 
1.  149,  &c),  and  in  Crete.  (Hesiod.  Fr.  94. 
Gbttl.)  It  was  in  Crete  that  the  mimetic  dance, 
called  Hyporchema,  took  its  origin  [Hyporchema; 
SaltatioJ,  and  it  was  thence  also  that  the  sub- 
sequent innovations  upon  the  staid  gravity  of  the 
Paean  were  derived,  traces  of  the  origin  of  which 
were  preserved  in  the  name  of  the  rhythms  and 
dances.  (Miiller,  Dorians,  ii.  8.  §  ]  4.)  To  Tha- 
letas  are  attributed  the  most  important  improve- 
ments. He  cultivated  the  art  of  dancing  no  less 
than  that  of  music,  and  adapted  the  evolutions  of 
the  chorus  to  the  more  spirited  movements  of  the 
Phrygian  style  of  music.  He  is  said  to  have  com- 
posed both  paeans  and  hyporchemes,  the  latter  of 
which  he  adapted  for  the  Pyrrhic  or  war-dance  ; 
and  from  having  given  them  a  more  artistic  form, 
he  came  to  be  regarded  by  some  as  the  inventor  of 
them.  (Miiller,  History  of  tlte  Literature  of  An- 
cient Greece,  p.  160,  &c)  Paeans  began  to  be 
sung  with  an  orchestic  accompaniment  on  the  part 
of  the  chorus,  especially  at  the  festival  of  the 
Gymnopaedia  [Gymnopaedia],  and  by  degrees 
became  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  hypor- 
cheme.  (Miiller,  I.  c.  p.  160  ;  Bode,  Gesch.  der 
Hetten.  Dichtk.  vol.  ii.  part  i.  p.  46.)  That  com- 
bination of  singing  and  dancing  which  we  find 
in  the  choruses  of  later  times,  to  which  the  remark 
of  Lucian  applies  (de  Salt.  30),  ttcJacu  /xep  yap  ol 
outo!  Kal  fjSov  Ka.1  apxovvro,  was  probably  intro- 
duced by  degrees.  It  had  taken  place  before  the 
time  of  Alcman,  who  introduced  into  his  choral 
compositions  an  antistrophic  character.  A  large 
number  of  these  he  composed  for  choruses  of  vir- 
gins :  in  some  there  was  a  dialogue  between  the 
chorus  and  the  poet.  (Miiller,  I.  c.  p.  194,  &c.) 
In  his  compositions  strophes  and  antistrophes  of 
the  same  measure  usually  succeeded  each  other  in 
indefinite  number.  Stesichorus  introduced  the  im- 
provement of  adding  an  epode,  during  which  the 
chorus  were  to  stand  still,  to  the  strophe  and  anti- 
strophe.  (Suidas,  s.  v.  toi'o  2t7jo-ixo/>ou ;  Miiller, 
/.  c.  p.  199.)  In  the  arrangement  of  his  choruses 
he  seems  to  have  had  a  great  partiality  for  the 
octagonal  form,  or  for  certain  combinations  of  eight, 
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whence  arose  the  proverb  irdvTa.  oKTti.  At  Catana 
there  was  erected  to  him  an  octagonal  monument 
with  8  columns  and  8  steps.  (Suidas,  s.  v  iroVra 
oKTib  and  Srrjoixopos.') 

In  all  the  Dorian  states,  especially  among  the 
Spartans,  these  choral  performances  were  cultivated 
with  great  assiduity.  Various  causes  contributed 
to  this,  as  for  example,  their  universal  employment 
in  the  worship  of  Apollo,  the  fact  that  they  were 
not  confined  to  the  men,  but  that  women  also  took 
part  in  them,  and  that  many  of  the  dances  had  a 
gymnastic  character  given  them,  and  were  em- 
ployed as  a  mode  of  training  to  martial  exercises. 
[Saltatio.1  Hence  it  arose  that  the  Dorian  lyric 
poets  directed  their  labours  almost  entirely  to  sup- 
ply the  demand  for  songs  and  hymns  to  be  sung  as 
accompaniments  to  the  dances,  and  that  Doric  lyric 
poetry  became  almost  exclusively  choral,  which 
was  not  the  case  with  the  other  great  school  of 
Greek  lyric  poetry,  the  Aeolian  ;  so  that  the  Doric 
dialect  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  appropriate 
dialect  for  choral  compositions,  and  Doric  forms 
were  retained  by  the  Athenians  even  in  the  choral 
compositions  which  were  interwoven  with  their 
dramas.  (Miiller,  Dorians,  iv.  7.  §  9.)  Still  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  there  was  no  choral  poetry 
which  was  not  Doric.  Several  Lesbian  lyric  poems 
appear  to  have  had  a  choral  character.  (Miiller, 
Hist,  of  Lit.  of  Greece,  p.  165.) 

The  Spartans  had  various  kinds  of  dances 
(Miiller,  Dor.  iv.  6.  §  8,  &c.)  ;  but  the  three  prin- 
cipal styles  were  the  Pyrrhic,  the  Gymnopaedic, 
and  the  Hyporchematic  (Athenaeus,  xiv.  p.  631, 
xv.  p.  678),  in  all  of  which  something  of  a  mimetic 
character  was  to  be  found,  but  more  especially 
in  the  last.  Miiller  (Lit.  ofGr.  p.  161)  expresses 
an  opinion  that  the  gymnopaedic  style,  to  which 
the  6|ii|ueA.eia  of  tragedy  corresponded,  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  dances  of  the  gymnopaedic 
festival.  The  Pyrrhic  or  war  dance  (ttpiXts.  Homer 
calls  hoplites  irpvXUs)  was  made  subservient  to 
gymnastic  and  martial  training.  Hence  the  analog; 
that  may  be  traced  between  the  construction  and 
evolution  of  the  chorus  and  of  the  lochus.  (Miiller, 
Dor.  iii.  12.  §  10  ;  Lucian,  de  Saltat.  7.)  At  the 
Gymnopaedia  large  choruses  of  men  and  boys  ap- 
peared, in  which  great  numbers  of  the  citizens 
would  have  to  take  part.  (Miiller,  Dor.  iv.  6.  §  4.) 
At  several  of  the  festivals  there  were  distinct 
choruses  of  boys,  men,  and  old  men.  (Plut.  Ly- 
curg.  21 ;  Pollux,  iv.  107 ;  Miiller,  Dor.  iv.  6.  §  5, 
Hist,  of  the  Lit  of  Gr.  p.  194.)  Dances  in  which 
youths  and  maidens  were  intermingled  were  called 
ippoi.  (Lucian,  deSalt.  12.)  It  was  in  the  hypor- 
chematic dance  especially  that  the  chorus  both 
sang  and  danced.    (Athen.  xiv.  p.  631.) 

The  instrument  commonly  used  in  connection 
with  the  Doric  choral  poetry  was  the  cithara.  In 
the  Pyrrhic  dance,  however,  the  flute  was  em- 
ployed. (Miiller,  Dor.  iv.  6.  §  7,  Hist.  Gr.  Lit. 
p.  161.)  In  the  hyporchematic  performances  at 
Delos,  described  by  Lucian  (de  Salt.  6),  both  the 
cithara  and  the  flute  were  used.  Archilochus 
speaks  of  the  flute  as  an  accompaniment  to  the 
Lesbian  paean  (ap.  Athen.  v.  p.  180).  It  is  not, 
therefore,  quite  correct  to  say  that  wherever  we 
find  the  flute  employed,  we  have  not  a  propel 
chorus  but  a  comus.  (Comp.  Bode,  vol.  ii.  part  i.  pp> 
47,  208.)  Thaletas,  who  introduced  the  Phrygian 
style,  probably  made  use  of  the  flute  as  well  as 
the  cithara.     It  was  in  connection  with  the  by- 
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porcheme  that  flute  music  was  first  introduced  into 
the  worship  of  Apollo.  (Bode,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  pp.  1 3, 
16,  17,  33,  34,  244.)  For  the  kZ/ws,  however, 
which  was  a  mirthful  and  irregular  procession,  in 
which  those  who  took  part  in  it  both  sang  and 
danced  (as  in  the  k£/icos  part  of  the  marriage  pro- 
cession described  by  Hesiod,  Shield  of  Here.  281, 
&c),  the  flute  was  the  regular  instrument. 

A  great  impetus  was  given  to  choral  poetry  by 
its  application  to  the  dithyramb.  This  ancient 
Bacchanalian  performance,  the  origin  of  which  is 
at  any  rate  earlier  than  Archilochus,  who  in  one  of 
the  fragments  of  his  poetry,  says  that  "  he  knows 
how  to  lead  off  the  dithyramb,  the  beautiful  song 
of  Dionysus,  when  his  mind  is  inflamed  with  wine" 
(Athen.  xiv.  p.  628),  seems  to  have  been  a  hymn 
sung  by  one  or  more  of  a  iciifws,  or  irregular  band 
of  revellers,  to  the  music  of  the  flute.  Arion  was 
the  first  who  gave  a  regular  choral,  or  antistrophic 
form  to  the  dithyramb.  This  improvement  was 
introduced  at  Corinth.  (Herod,  i.  24  ;  Pindar,  01. 
xiii.  18  or  25,  with  the  notes  of  the  commenta- 
tors.) The  choruses,  which  ordinarily  consisted 
of  fifty  men  or  youths  (Simonides,  Epigr.  58,  Br.  ; 
Tzetzes,  proleg.  ad  Lycophr.  vol.  i.  p.  251,  ed. 
Miiller),  danced  in  a  ring  round  the  altar  of 
Dionysus.  Hence  they  were  termed  cyclic  choruses 
(k6k\ioi  x°P°0)  anl^  dithyrambic  poets  were  un- 
derstood by  the  term  KvnMo5iSd(TKa\oi.  This  also 
explains  the  name  Cycleus,  given  to  the  father  of 
Arion  (Muller,  Hist.  Or.  Lit.  p.  204).  With  the 
introduction  of  a  regular  choral  character,  Arion 
also  substituted  the  cithara  for  the  flute.  The 
statement  that  he  was  the  inventor  of  the  tragie 
style  {rpayiKOs  rpinos),  means  probably  that  he 
introduced  dithyrambs  of  a  gloomy  character, 
having  for  their  subject  the  sorrows  of  Dionysus, 
as  well  as  the  more  gay  and  joyous  song  (Muller, 
I.e.  pp.204,  290).  Arion  is  also  said  to  have  been 
the  first  to  introduce  into  these  choruses  satyrs 
speaking  in  verse.  Lasus,  of  Hermione,  gave  a 
freer  form  to  the  dithyramb,  by  divesting  it  of  its 
antistrophic  character,  and  set  the  example  of  in- 
troducing the  dithyrambic  style  into  compositions 
not  immediately  connected  with  the  worship  of 
Dionysus.  He  also  united  with  the  representation 
of  the  dithyramb  taunting  jests.  It  was  through 
him  that  dithyrambic  contests  were  introduced 
at  Athens,  at  which  the  prize  for  the  successful 
poet  was  a  tripos,  and  for  the  chorus  a  bull.  (See 
the  epitaph  on  Simonides,  Anthol.  Fed.  vi.  213, 
Fr.  p.  190,  ed.  Jacobs  ;  Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Ran. 
360,  Vesp.  1403.)  The  dance  of  the  cyclic  chorus 
was  the  Dionysiac  variety  of  the  Pyrrhic  (Aris- 
toph. Av.  153  ;  Athen.  xiv.  p.  631,  a.).  In  the 
time  of  Simonides,  through  the  innovations  of  La- 
sus, Crexus,  Phrynis,  and  others,  the  citharoedic 
character  which  Arion  had  given  to  the  dithy- 
ramb had  passed  into  the  auloedic.  As  the  di- 
thyramb lost  its  antistrophic  character,  it  became 
more  and  more  thoroughly  mimetic  or  dramatic, 
and  as  its  performance  required  more  than  ordinary 
skill,  dithyrambs  came  to  be  performed  by  ama- 
teurs (Aristot.  Probl.  xv.  9,  Rhet.  iii.  9  ;  Plut.  de 
Mus.  29.  p.  1 141,  b. ;  Proclus,  ap.  Phofcoi.  239. 
p.  320,  ed.  Bekker  j  Bode,  ii.  part  ii.  p.  312,  &c.) 
For  ordinary  choruses  the  universal  culture  of  music 
and  dancing  would  make  it  no  difficult  matter  to 
find  a  chorus.  Wealthy  men  or  tyrants  no  doubt 
maintained  choreutae,  as  they  maintained  poets 
and  musicians.     Poets  of  distinction  would  have 
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choreutae  attached  to  them.  There  were  also  pro- 
fessed chorus-trainers,  whose  services  were  in  re  ■ 
quisition  when  the  poet  was  unable  to  drill  the 
chorus  himself,  and  these  often  had  a  body  of 
choreutae  attached  to  them.  The  recitation  of 
Pindar's  second  Isthmian  ode  was  undertaken  in 
this  way  by  Nicesippus,  with  an  Agrigentine 
chorus.  The  sixth  Olympian  ode  was  undertaken 
by  Aeneas,  a  Boeotian,  with  a  trained  Chorus 
which  he  brought  with  him  (Schol.  ad  Pind. 
Isthm.  ii.  6,  Olymp.  vi.  148).  Most  of  Pindar's 
epinicia  were  comus-songs,  though  not  all  (Bode, 
ii.  2.  p.  255 — 257),  and  the  comuses  which  sang 
them  must  frequently  have  been  of  a  somewhat 
artificial  construction. 

Respecting  the  mode  in  which  tragedy  was  de- 
veloped from  the  dithyramb,  and  the  functions  of 
the  chorus  in  tragedy,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  article  Tragoejha. 

From  the  time  of  Sophocles  onwards  the  regular 
number  of  the  chorus  in  a  tragedy  was  15.  (Schol. 
ad  Aristoph.   Equit.   586,  Av.  298  ;   Pollux,  iv. 
108.)     The  account  given  by  Suidas  (s.  v.  2o<po- 
K\5js),  that   Sophocles  raised  the  number  from 
12  to  15  is  deserving  of  attention,  though  there  are 
great  difficulties  connected  with  it.     Pollux  (iv. 
110)  has  an  absurd  story  that  the  number  of  the 
chorus  was  50  before  the  representation  of  the  Eu- 
menides  of  Aeschylus,  and  that  the  number  was 
then  reduced  by  a  law  on  account  of  the  terror  pro- 
duced by  the  appearance  of  the  50  Eumenides.    It 
seems  scarcely  possible  to  arrive  at  any  definite  con- 
clusion with  regard  to  the  number  of  the  chorus  in 
the  early  dramas  of  Aeschylus.     The  fact  that  the 
number  of  the  dithyrambic  chorus  was  50,  and 
that  the  mythological  number  of  the  Oceanides 
and  Danaides  was  the  same,  tempts  one  to  suppose 
that  the  chorus  in  the  Prometheus  and  the  Sup- 
plies  consisted  of  50.     Most  writers,  however, 
agree  in  thinking  that  such  a  number  was  too 
large  to  have  been  employed  (Welcker,  Aescltyl. 
Trihgie,  p.  27,  &c. ;  Hermann,  Dissert,  de  Choro 
Eumen.  i.  and  ii.   Opusc.  vol.  ii.)      Muller  {Dis- 
sertations on  the  Eumenides  of  Aeschylus,  I.  A.  ; 
Hist,  of  Or.  Lit.  p.  300)  propounds  the  theory 
that  the  dithyrambic  chorus  of  50,  when  trans- 
ferred to  tragedy,  was  reduced  to  48,  and  that  a 
chorus  of  that  number  was  assigned  to  the  poet 
for  four  plays,  the  trilogy  and  the  satyric  drama, 
and  was  subdivided  into  sections  of  12,  each  of 
which  was  the  chorus  for  one  play.     In  support 
of  this  he  endeavours  to  point  out  instances  of 
choruses  of  this  number  being  found  in  Aeschylus, 
as  that  in  the  Agamemnon,  which  re-appears  .as 
the  Areopagites  in  the  Eumenides,  and  that  in 
the  Persae.     But  the  insufficiency  of  the  evidence 
brought  forward  to  establish  this  has  been  satis- 
factorily pointed  out  by  Hermann  in  his  review  of 
Muller's  edition  of  the  Eumenides   {Opusc.  vol. 
vi.).  The  idea  that  the  chorus  of  the  Eumenides  con- 
sisted of  three  (Blomfield,  Praef.  ad  Aesch.  Pers.), 
has  met  with  very  little  favour  among  German 
scholars,  though  the  arguments  brought  against  it 
are  not  all  of  the  most  convincing  kind,  and  it  is 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  introduction  of  the 
Areopagites,  &c.  into  the  play,  would  render  the 
fewness  of  such  a  chorus  less  striking  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  the  case.     The  later  chorus 
of  15   was   the   only  one  that  the  grammarians 
knew  any  thing  about.     It  was   arranged   in  a 
quadrangular  form  {Terpdyavoi,  Etym.  Magn.  «.  o. 
t  4 
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Tpay<pSia ;  Villoison's  Anecdota,  ii.  p.  1 78),  in  rank 
(£vyi)  and  file  (<m'x<»,  oroixo')'  I*  entered 
tha.  theatre  by  the  paBsage  to  the  right  of  the 
spectators  [Theatrum].  When  it  entered  three 
abreast  it  was  said  to  come  in  Kara  Cvyd,  when 
five  abreast,  Kara  vtoIxovs  (Pollux,  iv.  108).  Its 
entrance  was  termed  irdpoSos ;  its  leaving  the  stage 
in  the  course  of  the  play  perd/muris  ;  its  re- 
entrance  imirdpoSos  ;  its  exit  &(po$os.  (In  the 
Eumenides  the  chorus  entered  in  an  irregular 
manner  ffiropddrii/.)  As  it  entered  in  three  lines, 
with  the  spectators  on  its  left,  the  stage  on  its 
right,  the  middle  choreutes  of  the  left  row  {rplros 
apurrepov)  was  the  Coryphaeus  or  Hegemon,  who 
in  early  times  at  least  was  not  unfrequently  the 
choragus  himself.  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  633  ;  Suid. 
s.  v.  x°Pay6s.)  When  they  had  taken  their  sta- 
tions in  this  order,  the  row  nearest  to  the  specta- 
tors bore  the  name  i-picrTcpoffTdrai,  that  towards 
the  stage  5e£iooTc£Tc»,  and  the  middle  row  Kavpoff- 
t&tcu.  The  choreutae  at  the  ends,  farthest  from 
the  Coryphaeus,  were  called  KpaoTreo?Tai.  These 
places  were  also  called  {nroK6\moy  rov  x°P°v- 
(Pollux,  ii.  161,  iv.  107  ;  Photius,  p.  210,  ed. 
Bekker  ;  Plut.  Symp.  v.  5.  p.  678,  d.  ;  Hesych. 
s.  w.)  MUller  arranges  them  so  that  the  Cory- 
phaeus stands  upon  the  Thymele,  or  at  least  upon 
the  steps  of  it  (Eumen.  Dissert.),  and  so  conversed 
with  the  actors  over  the  heads  of  the  chorus.  Her- 
mann {Rev.  of  Mullens  Eumen.  Opusc.  vol.  vi. 
p.  143,  &c.)  denies  this,  and  infers  from  the  ac- 
counts of  Vitruvius  and  other  ancient  authorities 
that  the  chorus  took  its  station  and  performed  its 
evolutions  upon  a  platform  one  or  two  feet  lower 
than  the  stage,  and  reaching  from  the  stage  to  the 
Thymele  which  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  entire 
space  called  Kovlwpa.  On  the  steps  of  the  Thy- 
mele, and  therefore  below  the  opx^orpa,  properly 
so  called,  were  stationed  the  musicians  and  cer- 
tain police-officers  to  keep  order.  Of  course  the 
positions  first  taken  up  by  the  choreutae  were  only 
retained  till  they  commenced  their  evolutions.  To 
guide  them  in  these,  lines  were  marked  upon  the 
boards  with  which  the  orchestra  was  floored.  The 
flute  as  well  as  the  cithara  was  used  as  an  accom- 
paniment to  the  choric  songs.  The  dance  of  the 
tragic  chorus  was  called  e/j.fji.4Keia,  answering  to 
the  gymnopaedic  dance  of  the  Dorian  choruses 
(Athen.  I.  c). 

The  ordinary  number  of  the  chorus  in  a  comedy 
was  24  (Schol.  ad  Arist.  Av.  298,  Acharn.  210, 
Bquit.  .586  ;  Pollux,  iv.  109  ;  Tzetzes,  prolog,  ad 
Lycophr.  p.  1).  Like  the  tragic  chorus  it  was 
arranged  in  a  quadrangular  form,  and  entered  the 
orchestra  from  opposite  sides,  according  as  it  was 
supposed  to  come  from  the  city  or  from  the 
country.  It  consisted  sometimes  half  of  male  and 
half  of  female  choreutae.  It  seems  to  be  a  mis- 
take of  the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes  {Equit.  I. 
586)  that  in  such  cases  the  former  were  13,  the 
latter  11  in  number.  At  least  in  the  Birds  of 
Aristophanes  the-  chorus  consists  of  12  male  and 
12  female  birds.  (297—304.)  The  dance  of  the 
comic  chorus  was  the  tfdpSa£,  which  answered 
to  the  Hyporchematic  style  of  the  Doric  chorus. 
In  the  Satyric  drama  the  chorus  consisted  of  Sa- 
tyrs. Of  how  many  it  consisted  cannot  be  deter- 
mined with  any  certainty.  Its  dance  was  called 
<r//«wis.  It  answered  to  the  Pyrrhic.  (Athen.  i. 
p.  20,  xiv.  p.  630.1 

When  a  poet  intended  to  bring  forward  a  play, 
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he  had  to  apply  for  a  chorus  (x°P0V  oitcic)  to  ft, 
archons,  to  the  king  archon  if  the  play  was  to  be 
brought  forward  at  the  Lenaea,  to  the  archon 
eponymus  if  at  the  great  Dionysia.  If  the  play 
were  thought  to  deserve  it,  he  received  a  chorus 
(X°P0V  Aa/igaceii'),  the  expenses  of  which  were 
borne  by  a  choregus  [Choregus].  The  poet 
then  either  trained  (SiSdffxeiv)  the  chorus  himself 
which  Aeschylus  often  did  (Athen.  i.  p.  21),  or 
entrusted  that  business  to  a  professed  chorus  trainer 
(xopoSiSda-KaXos),  who  usually  had  an  assistant 
(vwofiiSd(rKa\os,  Pollux,  iv.  106).  For  training 
the  chorus  in  its  evolutions  there  was  also  an 
6pxyo,To$i$d<nca\os.  The  chorus  in  comedies  at 
first  consisted  of  amateurs  (iBeKovrai,  Arist, 
Pott.  5).  [C.P.M.] 

CHOUS  (xoe,'s>  X°"s)>  a  Greek  liquid  measure 
which  is  stated  by  all  the  authorities  to  be  equal 
to  the  Roman  congius,  and  to  contain  six  {eVru 
or  sextarii,  nearly  6  pints  English.  Suidas  alone 
makes  a  distinction  between  the  x°^s  and  the 
Xoeus,  making  the  former  equal  to  two  sextarii, 
and  the  latter  equal  to  six.  Now  when  we  re- 
member that  the  x°^s  was  commonly  used  as  a 
drinking  vessel  at  Athenian  entertainments  (Ari- 
stoph.  Acharn.  v.  1086),  that  on  the  day  of  the 
X<S«  [Dionysia],  a  prize  was  given  to  the  person 
who  first  drank  off  his  X0"1!  an|i  that  Milo  of 
Croton  is  said  to  have  drunk  three  x<S«  of  wine 
at  a  draught,  it  is  incredible  that  in  these  cases 
the  large  x°"s  mentioned  above  could  be  meant 
It  seems,  therefore,  probable  that  there  was  also  a 
smaller  measure  of  the  same  name,  containing,  as 
Suidas  states,  two  sextarii,  or  nearly  2  pints  Eng* 
lish.  At  first  it  was  most  likely  the  common 
name  for  a  drinking  vessel.  According  to  Crates 
(Ap.  Athen.  xi.  p.  496),  the  x°"s  bad  originally  a 
similar  form  to  the  Panathenaic  amphorae,  and  was 
also  called  ireXdoj.  (Pollux,  x.  73  ;  Wurm,  De 
Pond.  Mens.  &c,  pp.  127, 136, 141, 198 ;  Hussey, 
Ancient  Weights,  &c.  p.  211—213.)         [P.S.] 

CHREOUS  DIKE  (xpeous  Bl/oj),  a  simple 
action  for  debt,  was,  like  most  of  the  other  cases 
arising  upon  an  alleged  breach  of  contract,  referred 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  thesmothetae,  when  the 
sum  in  question  amounted  to  more  than  ten 
drachmae.  If  otherwise,  it  fell  under  the  cogni- 
zance of  those  itinerant  magistrates,  who  were 
originally  thirty  in  number,  and  styled  accordingly 
oi  TpidxovTa :  but  afterwards,  in  consequence  of 
the  odium  attaching  to  this  name,  which  had  also 
served  to  designate  the  oligarchic  tyrants,  received 
an  accession  of  ten  colleagues  and  a  corresponding 
change  of  title.  (Pollux,  viii.  100.)  If  the  cause 
could  be  classed  among  the  e/xfiTivoi  5(kcu,  as,  for 
instance,  when  the  debt  arose  upon  a  mercantile 
transaction,  the  thesmothetae  would  still  have 
jurisdiction  in  it,  though  one  of  the  parties  to  the 
suit  were  an  alien,  otherwise  it  seems  that  when 
such  a  person  was  the  defendant,  it  was  brought 
into  the  court  of  the  polemarch.  (Meier,  All. 
Proc.  p.  55.)  If  the  cause  were  treated  as  a 
Si/tij  'E/nropudi,  as  above  mentioned,  the  plaintiff 
would  forfeit  a  sixth  part  of  the  sum  contested, 
upon  failing  to  obtain  the  votes  of  one-fifth  of  the 
dicasts  (Suid.  s.  v.  'ETra§€>Ua) ;  but  we  are  not 
informed  whether  this  regulation  was  applicable, 
under  similar  circumstances,  in  all  prosecutions  for 
debt.  The  speech  of  Demosthenes  against  Timo- 
theus  was  made  in  a  cause  of  this  kind.  [J.S.M.J 

CHRONOLO'GIA  (ypovoXoyia),  is  the  science 
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by  which  time  is  measured  according  to  the  courses 
o?  the  stars,  and  more  especially  of  the  sun  and 
moon  ;  hut  in  the  more  limited  sense  in  which 
we  have  to  treat  of  chronology  here,  it  is  a  part 
of  history,  and  teaches  us  to  assign  each  historical 
event  to  the  date  to  which  it  belongs.  The  reduc- 
tion of  any  given  date  in  antiquity  to  the  cor- 
responding year,  month,  or  day,  in  our  modern 
computation  of  time,  is  sometimes  a  matter  of 
great  difficulty,  and  often  of  absolute  impossi- 
bility j  for  nearly  all  the  nations  of  antiquity  be- 
gan their  year  at  a  different  time,  some  used  solar 
and  other  lunar  years,  and  others  again  a  com- 
bination of  the  two  j  nearly  all.  moreover,  had 
different  eras,  that  is,  points  of  time  from  which 
subsequent  and  preceding  years  are  counted  ;  and 
in  addition  to  this  there  occur  a  great  many 
changes  and  fluctuations  in  one  and  the  same 
nation ;  and  the  historians  whose  works  have  come 
down  to  us,  are  not  always  very  precise  in  mark- 
ing the  time  to  which  the  events  belong,  so  that 
we  must  have  recourse  to  all  manner  of  combina- 
tions, or  are  left  to  conjectures. 

For  the  manner  in  which  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans calculated  their  years  and  months  we  refer 
to  the  article  Calendarium,  and  we  shall  here 
confine  ourselves  to  an  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  those  nations  calculated  and  stated  the 
events  of  their  history.  The  Greeks  reckoned 
their  years  generally  according  to  their  magis- 
trates, in  the  early  times  according  to  the  years  of 
the  reign  of  their  kings,  and  afterwards  according 
to  their  annual  magistrates.  At  Athens  the  year  was 
called  by  the  name  of  one  of  the  nine  archons,  who 
from  this  circumstance  was  called  &px<ny  i-niivvims 
or  the  archon  par  excellence  ;  and  at  Sparta  the 
years  were  called  after  one  of  the  five  ephors,  who 
for  this  reason  was  likewise  termed  br&vviws. 
(Thucyd.  ii.  2  ;  Xenoph.  Amab.  ii.  3.  §  10  ;  Polyb. 
xii.  12  ;  Paus.  iii.  11.  §  2.)  But  the  years  of  the 
Athenian  archons  and  the  Spartan  ephors,  coin- 
ciding with  the  civil  year  in  those  states,  did  not 
coincide  with  each  other,  for  the  ephors  entered 
upon  their  office  in  the  Attic  month  of  Boedro- 
mion,  while  the  archons  originally  entered  upon 
theirs  in  the  beginning  of  Gamelion,  and  ever 
since  the  year  b.  c.  490,  at  the  beginning  of  He- 
catombaeon.  In  Argos  time  was  counted  accord- 
ing to  the  years  of  the  high  priestess  of  Hera,  who 
held  her  office  for  life  (fipeais  ;  Thucyd.  ii.  2  ; 
Suid.  s.  v.  'KpeffiSfs)  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Elis 
probably  reckoned  according  to  the  Olympic  games, 
which  were  celebrated  every  fifth  year  during  the 
first  full  moon  which  followed  after  the  summer 
solstice.  In  this  manner  every  Greek  state  or  city 
calculated  time  according  to  its  own  peculiar  or  local 
era,  and  there  was  no  era  which  was  used  by  all 
the  Greeks  in  common  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of 
life.  Historians,  therefore,  down  to  the  middle  of 
the  third  century  b.  c,  frequently  made  use  of  the 
average  age  attained  by  men,  in  order  to  fix  the 
time  in  a  manner  intelligible  to  all  Greeks.  The 
average  age  attained  by  man  (yeved,  aetas),  is 
calculated  by  Herodotus  (vi.  98)  at  33J  years. 
Timaeus,  who  flourished  about  B.  c.  260,  was  the 
first  historian  who  counted  the  years  by  Olym- 
piads, each  of  which  contained  four  years.  The 
beginning  of  the  Olympiads  is  commonly  fixed  in 
the  year  3938  of  the  Julian  period,  or  in  b.  c.  776. 
If  we  want  to  reduce  any  given  Olympiad  to  years 
before  Christ,  e.  g.  01.  87,  we  take  the  number  of 
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the  Olympiads  actually  elapsed,  that  is,  86,  mul- 
tiply it  by  4,  and  deduct  the  number  obtained 
from  776,  so  that  the  first  year  of  the  87th  Oi. 
will  be  the  same  as  the  year  432  B.  c.  If  the 
number  of  Olympiads  amounts  to  more  than  776 
years,  that  is,  if  the  Olympiad  falls  after  the  birth 
of  Christ,  the  process  is  the  same  as  before,  but 
from  the  sum  obtained  by  multiplying  the  Olym- 
piads by  4,  we  must  deduct  the  number  776,  and 
what  remains  is  the  number  of  the  years  after 
Christ.  This  calculation  according  to  Olympiads, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  ever  applied 
to  the  ordinary  business  of  life,  but  to  have  been 
confined  to  literature,  and  more  especially  to  his- 
tory. Some  writers  also  adopted  the  Trojan  era, 
the  fall  of  Troy  being  placed  by  Eratosthenes  and 
those  who  adopted  this  era,  in  the  year  B.  c.  1 1 84. 
After  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  several 
other  eras  were  introduced  in  the  kingdoms  that 
arose  out  of  his  empire.  The  first  was  the  Philip- 
pic era,  sometimes  also  called  the  era  of  Alexander 
or  the  era  of  Edessa  ;  it  began  on  the  12th  of  No- 
vember B.  c.  324,  the  date  of  the  accession  of 
Philip  Arrhidaeus.  The  second  was  the  era  of  the 
Seleucidae,  beginning  on  the  1st  of  October  b.  c. 
312,  the  date  of  the  victory  of  Seleucus  Nicator  at 
Gaza,  and  of  his  re-conquest  of  Babylonia.  This 
era  was  used  very  extensively  in  the  East.  The 
Chaldaean  era  differed  from  it  only  by  six  months, 
beginning  in  the  spring  of  B.C.  311.  Lastly,  the 
eras  of  Antioch,  of  which  there  were  three,  but 
the  one  most  commonly  used  began  in  Novem- 
ber B.  c.  49.  In  Europe  none  was  so  generally 
adopted,  at  least  in  literature,  as  the  era  of  the 
Olympiads  ;  and  as  the  Olympic  games  were  cele- 
brated 293  times,  we  have  293  Olympic  cycles, 
that  is,  1172  years,  776  of  which  fall  before,  and 
396  after  Christ.  But  when  the  Greeks  adopted 
Christianity,  they  probably  ceased  to  reckon  by 
Olympiads,  and  adopted  the  Julian  year.  (Cor- 
sini,  Fasti  Attiei,  Florence,  1744 — 56,  4  vols.  4to. ; 
Ideler,  Handbuch  der  mathem.  und  technisch.  Chro- 
nol.  Berlin,  1825,  2  vols.  8vo. ;  Clinton,  Fasti  Hel- 
lenici,  Oxford,  1830—1834,  3  vols.  8vo.) 

The  Romans  in  the  earliest  times  counted  their 
years  by  their  highest  magistrates,  and  from  the 
time  of  the  republic  according  to  their  consuls, 
whose  names  were  registered  in  the  Fasti.  This 
era,  which  may  be  termed  the  aera  consularis, 
however  did  not  begin  at  all  times  at  the  same 
point,  for  in  the  earliest  times  of  the  republic,  the 
consuls  entered  upon  their  office  on  the  calendae 
of  Sextilis,  at  the  time  of  the  decemvirate  on  the 
ides  of  May,  afterwards  on  the  ides  of  December, 
and  at  a  still  later  time  on  the  ides  of  March, 
until  in  b.  c.  1 53  the  consuls  began  regularly  to  enter 
upon  their  office  on  the  1st  of  January.  This  con- 
stant shifting  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  causes 
that  produced  the  confusion  in  the  consular  era,  of 
which  Livy  (ii.  18,  21,  &c.)  complains.  The  con- 
sular era  was  the  one  commonly  used  by  the 
Romans  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  date  of  an 
event  being  marked  by  the  names  of  the  consuls, 
in  whose  year  of  office  it  had  happened.  But 
along  with  this  era  there  existed  another,  which 
as  it  was  never  introduced  into  the  affairs  of  com- 
mon life,  and  was  used  only  by  the  historians, 
may  be  termed  the  historical  era.  It  reckoned  the 
years  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  (ab  urbe  con- 
ditio) ;  but  the  year  of  the  foundation  of  the  city 
was  a  question  of  uncertainty  among  the  Romans 
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themselves.  M.  Terentius  Varro  placed  it  on  the 
21  st  of  April  in  the  third  year  of  the  6th  Olym- 
piad, that  is,  B.  c.  753.  (Plut.  Rom.  12  ;  Dionys. 
i.  88  ;  Cic.  De  Div.  ii.  47  ;  Veil  Pat.  i.  8  ;  Cen- 
sorin.  De  Die  Nat.  1 7.)  This  era  was  adopted  by 
Velleius  Paterculus,  Pliny,  Tacitus,  A.  Gellius, 
Dion  Cassius,  Eutropius,  and  others.  Next  to 
the  Varronian  era,  the  most  celebrated  was  that 
of  M.  Poreius  Cato,  who  placed  the  foundation  of 
Rome  in  the  first  year  of  the  7th  Olympiad,  or 
in  the  spring  of  B.  c.  752.  (Dionys.  i.  74  ;  Syncell. 
Chronog.  p.  194,  a.)  The  date  fixed  upon  in  the 
aera  Capitolina  (so  called  from  the  Fasti  Capi- 
tolini),  by  Polybius  (Dionys.  I.  c.  ;  Cic.  De  Rep. 
ii.  10)  and  Cornelius  Nepos,  was  one  year  later  ; 
Q.  Fabius  Pictor  placed  the  foundation  in  the  first 
year  of  the  8th  Olympiad,  i.  e.  747  b.  c.  (Dionys. 
I.  c),  and  Cincius  Alimentus  even  placed  it  in  the 
fourth  year  of  the  1 2th  Olympiad,  i.  e.  b.  c.  729. 
Ennius,  on  the  other  hand,  placed  the  building  of 
Rome  about  100  or  110  years  earlier  than  most 
other  writers  (Varro,  De  Re  Rust.  iii.  1)  ;  and 
Timaeus  went  so  far  as  to  regard  the  foundation 
of  Rome  contemporaneous  with  that  of  Carthage, 
placing  it  38  years  before  the  first  Olympiad. 
But  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  any  of  these 
statements  ;  as  however  it  is  necessary  to  have  one 
point  to  start  from,  the  Varronian  era  has  been 
most  commonly  adopted  by  modern  writers.  (Comp. 
Fischer,  Romische  Zeittafeln,  p.  4,  &c.)      [L.  S.] 

CHRYSE'NDETA,  costly  chased  dishes  used 
by  the  Romans  at  their  entertainments.  They  are 
mentioned  several  times  by  Martial  (ii.  43,  11,  vi. 
94,  xiv.  97),  and  from  the  epithet  fiava  which  he 
applies  to  them,  as  well  as  from  the  etymology 
of  the  name,  they  appear  to  have  been  of  silver, 
with  golden  ornaments.  Cicero  (  Verr.  iv.  21 — 23) 
mentions  vessels  of  this  kind.  He  calls  their 
golden  ornaments  in  general  sigilla,  but  again  dis- 
tinguishes them  as  crustae  and  emblemata  (c.  23)  ; 
the  former  were  probably  embossed  figures  or 
chasings  fixed  on  to  the  silver,  so  that  they  could 
be  removed  and  transferred  to  other  vessels,  and 
the  latter  inlaid  or '  wrought  into  it  (comp.  c.  24  : 
lUa,  ex  patellis  ef  turibulis  quae  veUerat,  ita  scite  in 
aureis  poculis  illigabat,  ita  apte  in  scyphis  aureis 
includebat,  &c).  The  embossed  work  appears  to 
be  referred  to  by  Paullus  (cymbia  argenteis  crustis 
illigata,  Dig.  34.  tit.  2.  s.  33),  and  the  inlaid  orna- 
ments by  Seneca  (argenium,  in  quod  solidi  auri 
melatura  descenderit,  Ep.  v.).  [Comp.  Caela- 
tura.]  [P.  S.] 

CRYSOA'SPIDES.  [Argyraspides.] 
CHRYSOUS  (xpuiroGs).  [Aurum.] 
CHTHO'NIA  (xWno),  a  festival  celebrated 
at  Hermione  in  honour  of  Demeter,  surnamed 
Chthonia.  The  following  is  the  description  of  it 
given  by  Pausanias  (ii.  35.  §  4,  &c.) : —  "  The  in- 
habitants of  Hermione  celebrate  the  Chthonia 
every  year,  in  summer,  in  this  manner :  —  They 
form  a  procession,  headed  by  the  priests  and  ma- 
gistrates of  the  year,  who  are  followed  by  men 
and  women.  Even  for  children  it  is  customary  to 
pay  homage  to  the  goddess  by  joining  the  proces- 
sion. They  wear  white  garments,  and  on  their 
heads  they  have  chaplets  of  flowers,  which  they 
call  Koo-notrdvUaKoi,  which,  however,  from  their 
size  and  colour,  as  well  as  from  the  letters  in- 
scribed on  them  recording  the  premature  death  of 
Hyacinthus,  seem  to  me  to  be  hyacinths.  Behind 
the  procession    there   follow   persons  leading  by 
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strings  an  untamed  heifer  just  taken  from  the  herd, 
and  drag  it  into  the  temple,  where  four  old  women 
perform  the  sacrifice,  one  of  them  cutting  the 
animal's  throat  with  a  scythe.  The  doors  of  the 
temple,  which  during  this  sacrifice  had  been  shut, 
are  thrown  open,  and  persons  especially  appointed 
for  the  purpose,  lead  in  a  second  heifer,  then  a 
third  and  a  fourth,  all  of  which  are  sacrificed  by 
the  matrons  in  the  manner  described.  A  curioua 
circumstance  in  this  solemnity  is,  that  all  tie 
heifers  must  fall  on  the  same  side  on  which  the 
first  fell."  The  splendour  and  rich  offerings  of 
this  festival  are  also  mentioned  by  Aelian  (Hist. 
Animal,  xi.  4),  who,  however,  makes  no  mention 
of  the  matrons  of  whom  Pausanias  speaks,  bnt 
says  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  heifers  was  performed 
by  the  priestess  of  Demeter. 

The  Lacedaemonians  adopted  the  worship  of 
Demeter  Chthonia  from  the  Hermioneans,  some  of 
whose  kinsmen  had  settled  in  Messenia  (Pans,  iii, 
14.  §  5) ;  hence  we  may  infer  that  they  celebrated 
either  the  same  festival  as  that  of  the  Hermioneans 
or  one  similar  to  it.  [L.  S.J 

CHYTRA  (x^pot).     [Olla.] 

CI'DARIS.     [Tiara.] 

CILI'CIUM  (5<#is),  a  hair-cloth.  The  mate- 
rial  of  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  almost 
universally  made  this  kind  of  cloth,  was  the  hair 
of  goats.  The  Asiatics  made  it  of  camers-hair. 
Goats  were  bred  for  this  purpose  in  the  greatest 
abundance,  and  with  the  longest  hair,  in  Cilicia ; 
and  from  this  country  the  Latin  name  of  such 
cloth  was  derived.  Lycia,  Phrygia,  Spain,  and 
Libya  also  produced  the  same  article.  The  cloth 
obtained  by  spinning  and  weaving  goat's-hair  was 
nearly  black,  and  was  used  for  the  coarse  habits 
which  sailors  and  fishermen  wore,  as  it  was  the 
least  subject  to  be  destroyed  by  being  wet  j  also 
for  horse-cloths,  tents,  sacks,  and  bags  to  hold 
workmen's  tools  (Jabrilia  vasa),  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  covering  military  engines  and  the  walls 
and  towns  of  besieged  cities,  so  as  to  deaden  the 
force  of  the  ram,  and  to  preserve  the  woodwork 
from  being  set  on  fire.  (Aristot.  Hist.  Anvm.  rai 
28  ;  Aelian,  xvi.  30 ;  Varr.  De  Re  Rust.  ii.  11; 
Virg.  Georg.  iii.  312;  Avien.  Ora  Mar.  218— 
221 ;  Veget.  Ars  Vet.  i.  42.)  [J.Y.] 

CINCTUS  GABI'NUS.     [Toga.] 

CI'NGULUM.     [Zona.] 

CINERA'RIUS.     [Calamistrum.] 

CPNERES.     [Funus.] 

CI'NIFLO.     [Calamistrum.] 

CIPPUS.  1.  A  low  column,  sometimes  round, 
but  more  frequently  rectangular,  used  as  a  se- 
pulchral monument.  (Pers.  Sat.  i.  36.)  Several 
of  such  cippi  are  in  the  Townly  collection  in  the 
British  Museum,  one  of  which  is  given  in  the 
woodcut  annexed.  The  inscription  is  to  the  me- 
mory of  Viria  Primitiva,  the  wife  of  Lucius  Virius 
Helius,  who  died  at  the  age  of  eighteen  yeais,  one 
month,  and  twenty-four  days.  Below  the  tablet, 
a  festoon  of  fruits  and  flowers  is  suspended  from 
two  rams'  heads  at  the  corners  ;  and  at  the  Iowa 
corners  are  two  sphinxes,  with  a  head  of  Pan  ■" 
the  area  between  them.  On  several  cippi  we  find 
the  letters  S.  T.  T.  L.,  that  is,  Sit  Hbi  terra  few, 
whence  Persius,  in  the  passage  already  referred 
to,  says,  Non  levior  cippus  nunc  imprimit  ossa.  U 
was  also  usual  to  place  on  the  cippus  the  extent  m 
the  burying-ground  both  along  the  road  0* 
fronts),  and  backwards  to  the  field  (in  cgni"). 
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and  likewise  the  inscription  hoc  monumentum 
heredes  nan  sequitur ;  in  order  that  it  might  not 
pass  over  to  the  heredes  and  be  sold  by  them  at 
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any  time.     (Hoy.  Sat.  i.  8.  12,  13  ;  Orelli,  Inscrip. 
No.  4379,  4557,  &c.) 

2.  A  boundary-stone  set  up  by  the  Agrimensores 
to  mark  the  divisions  of  lands.  (Scriptores  Rei 
Agr.  p.  88,  ed.  Goesius.) 

3.  A  military  entrenchment  made  of  the  trunks 
of  trees  and  palisades.     (Caes.  B.  G.  vii.  73.) 

CIRCENSES  LUDI.  [Circus.] 
CI'RCINUS  (8iofi^T)js),  a  compass.  The  com- 
pass used  by  statuaries,  architects,  masons,  and 
carpenters,  is  often  represented  on  the  tombs  of 
such  artificers,  together  with  the  other  instruments 
of  their  profession  or  trade.  The  annexed  wood- 
cut is  copied  from  a  tomb  found  at  Rome.  (Gruter, 
Corp.  Inscrip.  t.  i.  part  ii.  p.  644.)  It  exhibits  two 
kinds  of  compasses :  viz.  the  common  kind  used 


for  drawing  circles  and  measuring  distances,  and 
one  with  curved  legs,  probably  intended  to  mea- 
Bure  the  thickness  of  columns,  cylindrical  pieces  of 
wood,  or  similar  objects.  The  common  kind  is 
described  by  the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes  (Nub. 
178),  who  compares  its  form  to  that  of  the  letter  A. 
[See  cut  under  Norma.]     The  mycologists  sup- 


posed this  instrument  to  have  been  invented  by 
Perdix,  who  was  the  nephew  of  Daedalus,  and 
through  envy  thrown  by  him  over  the  precipice  of 
the  Athenian  acropolis.  (Ovid,  Met.  viii.  241 — 
251.)  Compasses  of  various  forms  were  discovered 
in  a  statuary's  house  at  Pompeii.  [J.  Y.] 

CIRCITO'RES.     [Castra.] 

CIRCUMLI'TIO.     [Pictura.] 

CIRCUMLU'VIO.     [Alluvio.] 

CIRCUITO'RES.     [Castra.] 

CIRCUS  (lww6opop.os),  a  place  for  chariot- 
races  and  horse-races,  and  in  which  the  Roman 
races  (Circenses  Ludi)  took  place.  When  Tar- 
quinius  Priscus  had  taken  the  town  of  Apiolae 
from  the  Latins,  as  related  in  the  early  Roman 
legends,  he  commemorated  his  success  by  an  ex- 
hibition of  races  and  pugilistic  contests  in  the 
Murcian  valley,  between  the  Palatine  and  Aven- 
tine  hills  j  around  which  a  number  of  temporary 
platforms  were  erected  by  the  patres  and  equites, 
called  spectaada,fori,  or  foruli,  from  their  resem- 
blance to  the  deck  of  a  ship ;  each  one  raising  a 
stage  for  himself,  upon  which  he  stood  to  view  the 
games.  (Liv.  i.  35  ;  Festus.  s.  v.  Forum  ;  Dionys. 
iii.  p.  192,  &c.)  This  course,  with  its  surrounding 
scaffoldings,  was  termed  circus  ;  either  because  the 
spectators  stood  round  to  see  the  shows,  or  because 
the  procession  and  races  went  round  in  a  circuit. 
(Varr.  De  Ling.  Lot.  v.  153,  154,  ed.  Muller.) 
Previously,  however,  to  the  death  of  Tarquin,  a 
permanent  building  was  constructed  for  the  pur- 
pose, with  regular  tiers  of  seats  in  the  form  of  a 
theatre.  (Compare  Liv.  and  Dionys.  II.  cc.)  To 
this  the  name  of  Circus  Maximus  was  subsequently 
given,  as  a  distinction  from  the  Flaminian  and 
other  similar  buildings,  which  it  surpassed  in  ex- 
tent and  splendour  ;  and  hence,  like  the  Campus 
Martius,  it  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  Circus,  without 
any  distinguishing  epithet. 

Of  the  Circus  Maximus  scarcely  a  vestige  now 
remains,  beyond  the  palpable  evidence  of  the  site 
it  occupied,  and  a  few  masses  of  rubble-work  in  a 
circular  form,  which  may  be  seen  under  the  walls 
of  some  houses  in  the  Via  de'  Ceroid,  and  which 
retain  traces  of  having  supported  the  stone  seats 
(Dionys.  I.  c.)  for  the  spectators.  This  loss  is  for- 
tunately supplied  by  the  remains  of  a  small  circus 
on  the  Via  Appia,  commonly  called  the  Circus  of 
Caracalla,  the  ground-plan  of  which,  together  with 
much  of  the  superstructure,  remains  in  a  state  of 
considerable  preservation.  The  ground-plan  of  the 
circus  in  question  is  represented  in  the  annexed 
woodcut ;  and  may  be  safely  taken  as  a  model  of 
all  others,  since  it  agrees  in  every  main  feature, 
both  of  general  outline  and  individual  parts,  with 
the  description  of  the  Circus  Maximus  given  by 
Dionysius  (iii.  p.  192). 

Around  the  double  lines  (A,  A)  were  arranged 
the  seats  (gradus,  sedilia,  subsellia),  as  in  a  theatre, 
termed  collectively  the  cavea;  the  lowest  of  which 
were  separated  from  the  ground  by  a  podium,  and 
the  whole  divided  longitudinally  by  praecinctiones, 
and  diagonally  into  cunei,  with  their  vomitoria 
attached  to  each.  Towards  the  extremity  of  the 
upper  branch  of  the  cavea,  the  general  outline  is 
broken  by  an  outwork  (B),  which  was  probably 
the  pulvinar,  or  station  for  the  emperor,  as  it  is 
placed  in  the  best  situation  for  seeing  both  the 
commencement  and  end  of  the  course,  and  in  the 
most  prominent  part  of  the  circus.  (Suet.  Claud.  4.1 
In  the  opposite  branch,  is  observed  another  in- 
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ierruption  to  the  uniform  line  of  seats  (C),  be- 
tokening also,  from  its  construction,  a  place  of 
distinction ;  which  might  have  been  assigned  to 
the  person  at  whose  expense  the  games  were  given 
(editor  spectaculorum). 

In  the  centre  of  the  area  was  a  low  wall  (D) 


running  lengthways  down  the  course,  which, 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  position  of  the  dorsal 
hone  in  the  human  frame,  was  termed  spina.  (Cas- 
siodor.  Var.  Ep.  iii.  SI.)  It  is  represented  in  the 
wood-cut  subjoined,  taken  from  an  ancient  bas- 
relief. 


At  each  extremity  of  the  spina  were  placed, 
upon  a  base  (E,  E),  three  wooden  cylinders,  of  a 
conical  shape,  like  cypress  trees  (metasque  imitata 
cupressus,  Ovid,  Met.  x.  106;  compare  Plin.  H.  N. 
xvi.  60),  which  were  called  metae  —  the  goals. 
Their  situation  is  distinctly  seen  in  the  preceding 
woodcut,  but  their  form  is  more  fully  developed  in 
the  one  annexed,  copied  from  a  marble  in  the 
British  Museum. 


The  most  remarkable  object  upon  the  spina  were 
two  columns  (F)  supporting  seven  conical  balls, 
which,  from  their  resemblance  to  eggs,  were  called 
ova.  (Varr.  DeRe  Rust.  i.  2.  §  ]  1 ;  Liv.  xli.  27.) 
These  are  seen  in  the  woodcut  representing  the 


spina.  Their  use  was  to  enable  the  spectators  to 
count  the  number  of  rounds  which  had  been  ran; 
for  which  purpose  they  are  said  to  have  been  first 
introduced  by  Agrippa  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  p.  600), 
though  Livy  (xli.  27)  speaks  of  them  long  before. 
They  are,  therefore,  seven  in  number,  such  being 
the  number  of  the  circuits  made  in  each  race ;  and 
as  each  round  was  run,  one  of  the  ova  was  put  up 
(Cassiodor.  Var.  Ep.  iii.  SI)  or  taken  down,  ac- 
cording to  Varro  (De  Re  Rust.  i.  2.  §  11).  An  egg 
was  adopted  for  this  purpose,  in  honour  of  Castor 
and  Pollux.  (Tertull.  De  Spectac.  c.  8.)  At  the 
other  extremity  of  the  spina  were  two  similar 
columns  (G),  represented  also  in  the  woodcut, 
over  the  second  chariot,  sustaining  seven  dolphins, 
termed  delphinae,  or  delphinarum  columnae  (Jut, 
Sat.  vi.  590),  which  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
intended  to  be  removed,  but  only  placed  there  as 
corresponding  ornaments  to  the  ova*;  and  the 
figure  of  the  dolphin  was  selected  in  honour  of 
Neptune.  (Tertull.  1.  c.)  Some  writers  suppose 
the  columns  which  supported  the  ova  and  ddplm" 
to  be  the  phalae  or  /aloe,  which  Juvenal  men- 
tions (I. «.).  But  the  phalae  were  not  columns, 
but  towers,  erected  as  circumstances  required,  be- 
tween the  metae  and  euripus,  or  extreme  circuit  of 
the  area,  when  sham-fights  were  represented  in  the 
circus.  (Compare  Festus,  s.  v.  Phalae;  Serf,  of 
Virg.  Am.  ix.  705.)  Besides  these, the  spina.™ 
decorated  with  many  other  objects,  such  as  obe- 


*  In  the  Lyons  mosaic,  subsequently  noticed  in 
the  text,  the  delphinae  are  represented  as  fountains 
spouting  water  ;  but  in  a  bas-relief  of  the  Palaso 
Barberini  (Fabretti,  Syntagm.  de  Coham.  TrajMh 
p.  1 44),  a  ladder  is  placed  against  the  columns 
which  support  the  dolphins,  apparently  for  the  pu> 
pose  of  ascending  to  take  them  up  and  down. 
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ifeks,  statues,  altars,  and  temples,  which  do  not 
appear  to  have  had  any  fixed  locality. 

It  will  be  observed  in  the  ground-plan  that  there 
is  a  passage  between  the  metae  and  spina,  the  ex- 
treme ends  of  the  latter  of  which  are  hollowed  out 
into  a  circular  recess  :  and  several  of  the  ancient 
sculptures  afford  similar  examples.  This  might  have 
been  for  performing  the  sacrifice,  or  other  offices 
of  religious  worship,  with  which  the  games  com- 
menced ;  particularly  as  small  chapels  can  still  be 
seen  under  the  metae,  in  which  the  statues  of  some 
divinities  must  have  been  placed.  It  was  probably 
under  the  first  of  these  spaces  that  the  altar  of  the 
god  Census  was 'concealed  (Tertull.  De  Spectac. 
c.  5),  which  was  excavated  upon  each  occasion  of 
these  games.     (Dionys.  ii.  p.  97.) 

At  the  extremity  of  the  circus  in  which  the  two 
horns  of  the  cavea  terminate,  were  placed  the  stalls 
for  the  horses  and  chariots  (H,  H),  commonly 
called  carceres  at,  and  subsequently  to,  the  age  of 
Varro  :  but  more  anciently  the  whole  line  of  build- 
ings which  confined  this  end  of  the  circus  was 
termed  oppidum;  because,  with  its  gates  and 
towers,  it  resembled  the  walls  of  a  town  (Festus, 
».  v. ;  Varro,  De  Ling.  Lot.  v.  153) ;  which  is  forci- 
bly illustrated  by  the  circus  under  consideration, 
where  the  two  towers  (I,  I)  at  each  end  of  the 
carceres  are  still  standing.  The  number  of  carceres 
is  supposed  to  have  been  usually  twelve  (Cassiodor. 
Var.  Ep.  iii.  51),  as  they  are  in  this  plan  ;  but  in 
the  mosaic  discovered  at  Lyons,  and  published  by 
Artaud  {Description  d'un  Mosaique,  &c.  Lyon, 
1 806),  there  are  only  eight.*  They  were  vaults, 
closed  in  front  by  gates  of  open  wood-work 
(cancelli),  which  were  opened  simultaneously  upon 
the  signal  being  given  (Dionys.  iii.  p.  192  ;  Cas- 
siodor. l.c.  ;  compare  Sil.  Ital.  xvi.  316),  by  re- 
moving a  rope  (utnrAij'yl,  Dionys.  I.  c.  ;  compare 
Schol.  ad  Theocr.  Idyl.  viii.  57)  attached  to  pilas- 
ters of  the  kind  called  Hermae,  placed  for  that  pur- 
pose between  each  stall ;  upon  which  the  gates 
were  immediately  thrown  open  by  a  number  of  men, 
probably  the  armentarii,  as  represented  in  the  an- 
nexed woodcut,  taken  from  a  very  curious  marble 
in  the  Museo  Borgiano,  at  Velletri  ;  which  also 
represents  most  of  the  other  peculiarities  above- 
mentioned  as  appertaining  to  the  carceres. 
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In  the  mosaic  of  Lyons  the  man  is  represented 
apparently  in  the  act  of  letting  go  the  rope 
{SffTr\7iy^)  in  the  manner  described  by  Dionysius 
(I.  c).  The  cut  below,  which  is  from  a  marble  in 
the  British  Museum,  represents  a  set  of  four  carceres, 
with  their  Hermae,  and  cancelli  open,  as  left  after 

*  This  mosaic  has  several  peculiarities.  Most 
of  the  objects  are  double.  There  is  a  double  set 
of  ova  and  delphinae,  one  of  each  sort  at  each  end 
of  the  spina  —  and  eight  chariots,  that  is  a  double 
set,  for  eacb  colour,  are  inserted. 


the  chariots  had  started  ;  in  which  the  gates  are 
made  to  open  inwards. 

The  preceding  account  and  woodcuts  will  be 
sufficient  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  various 
words  by  which  the  carceres  were  designated  in 
poetical  language,  namely,  chmstra  (Stat.  Vkeb.  vi. 
399  ;  Hor.  Epist.  i.  14.  9),  cn/pta  (Sidon  Carm. 
xxiii.  319),  fauces  (Cassiodor.  Var.  Epist.  iii.  51), 
ostia  (Auson.  Epist.  xviii.  11  ), fores  carceris  (Ovid, 
TrisLv.  9.  29),  repagula  (Ov\a\,Met.  ii.  155  ;  Sil. 
Ital.  xvi.  318),  limina  equorum  (Id.  xvi.  317). 

It  will  not  fail  to  be  observed  that  the  line  of 
the  carceres  is  not  at  a  right  angle  with  the  spina, 
but  forms  the  segment  of  a  circle,  the  centre  of 
which  is  a  point  on  the  right  hand  of  the  arena  ;  the 
reason  for  which  is  obviously  that  all  the  chariots 
might  have,  as  nearly  as  possible,  an  equal  dis- 
tance to  pass  over  between  the  carceres  and  mouth 
of  the  course.  Moreover,  the  two  sides  of  the 
circus  are  not  parallel  to  each  other,  nor  the  spina 
to  either  of  them  j  but  they  are  so  planned  that 
the  course  diminishes  gradually  from  the  mouth  at 
(J),  until  it  reaches  the  corresponding  line  at  the 
opposite  side  of  the  spina  (K),  where  it  is  narrower 
by  thirty-two  feet.  This  might  have  proceeded 
from  economy,  or  be  necessary  in  the  present  in- 
stance on  account  of  the  limited  extent  of  the  circus; 
for  as  all  the  four,  or  six,  chariots  would  enter  the 
mouth  of  the  course  nearly  abreast,  the  greatest 
width  would  be  required  at  that  spot  ;  but  as  thev 
got  down  the  course,  and  one  or  more  took  the  lead, 
the  same  width  would  be  no  longer  necessary. 

The  carceres  were  divided  into  two  sets  of  six 
each,  accurately  described  by  Cassiodorus  (I.  c.)  as 
bissena  ostia,  by  an  entrance  in  the  centre  (L), 
called  porta  pompae ;  because  it  was  the  one 
through  which  the  Circensian  procession  entered, 
and  which,  it  is  inferred  from  a  passage  in 
Ausonius  (Epist.  xviii.  12),  was  always  open, 
forming  a  thoroughfare  through  the  circus.  Be- 
sides this  entrance,  there  were  four  others,  two  at 
the  termination  of  the  seats  between  the  cavea  and 
the  oppidum  (M,  M),  another  at  (N),  and  the 
fourth  at  (0),  under  the  vault  of  which  the  fresco 
decorations  are  still  visible.  This  is  supposed  to  be 
the  Porta  Triumplialis,  to  which  its  situation  seems 
adapted.  One  of  the  others  was  the  Porta  Libi- 
tinensis  (Lamprid.  Commod.  16),  so  called  because 
it  was  the  one  through  which  the  dead  bodies  of 
those  killed  in  the  games  were  carried  out  (Dion 
Cass.  Ixxii.  p.  1222.) 

Such  were  the  general  features  of  a  circus,  as 
far  as  regards  the  interior  of  the  fabric.  The  area 
had  also  its  divisions  appropriated  to  particular 
purposes,  with  a  nomenclature  of  its  own  attached 
to  each.  The  space  immediately  before  the  oppi- 
dum was  termed  circus  primus  J  that  near  the  meta 
prima,  circus  interior  or  mtimus  (Varr.  De  Liltg, 
Lat.  v.  154),  which  latter  spot,  in  the  Circus 
Maximus,  was  also  termed   ad  Murcim,   or   <W 
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Murciam,  from  the  altar  of  Venus  Murtia,  or 
Murcia,  placed  there.  (Compare  Apuleius,  Met.  vi. 
p.  395,  ed.  Oudendorp  ;  Tertull.  de  Spectac.  8  ; 
Miiller,  ad  Varron.  I.  c.)  The  term  arena  belongs 
to  an  amphitheatre  ;  and  it  is  therefore  probable 
that  it  was  applied  in  the  circus  to  the  large  open 
space  between  the  carceres  and  prima  meta,  when 
the  circus  was  used  for  the  exhibition  of  athletic 
games,  for  which  the  locality  seems  best  adapted  ; 
but  in  Silius  Italicus  (xvi.  415)  it  is  put  for  the  part 
down  the  spina.  When  the  circus  was  used  for 
racing,  the  course  was  termed  spatium  (Jut.  Sat. 
vi.  582)  or  spatia,  because  the  match  included  more 
than  one  circuit.  (Virg.  Aen.  v.  316,  325,  327, 
Gearg.  i.  513  ;  Stat.  Theh.  vi.  594  ;  Hor.  Epist.  i. 
14.  9  ;  compare  Sil.  Ital.  xvi.  336.)  It  is  also  called 
campus  (Sit  xvi.  391),  and  poetically  aequor  {Id. 
414). 

At  the  entrance  of  the  course,  exactly  in  the 
direction  of  the  line  (J,  K),  were  two  small  pe- 
destals (hermuli)  on  each  side  of  the  podium,  to 
which  was  attached  a  chalked  rope  (alia  linea, 
Cassiodor.  l.c),  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
start  fair,  precisely  as  is  practised  at  Rome  for  the 
horse-races  during  Carneval.  Thus,  when  the 
doors  of  the  carceres  were  thrown  open,  if  any  of 
the  horses  rushed  out  before  the  others,  they  were 
brought  up  by  this  rope  until  the  whole  were  fairly 
abreast,  when  it  was  loosened  from  one  side,  and 
all  poured  into  the  course  at  once.  In  the  Lyons 
mosaic  the  alba  linea  is  distinctly  traced  at  the 
spot  just  mentioned,  and  one  of  the  chariots  is 
observed  to  be  upset  at  the  very  place,  whilst  the 
others  pursue  their  course.  The  writer  has  often 
seen  the  same  accident  happen  at  Rome,  when  an 
over-eager  horse  rushes  against  the  rope  and  gets 
thrown  down.  This  line,  for  an  obvious  reason 
(Plin.  H.  N.  xxxv.  58),  was  also  called  calx,  and 
creta  (Cic.  de  Am.  27  ;  Senec.  Epist.  108),  from 
whence  comes  the  allusion  of  Persius  (Sat.  v.  177), 
cretata  ambitio.  The  metae  served  only  to  regulate 
the  turnings  of  the  course,  the  alba  linea  answered 
to  the  starting  and  winning  post  of  modern  days  — 
"peracto  legitimo  cursu  ad  cretam  stetere."  (Plin. 
H.  N.  viii.  65  ;  and  compare  xxxv.  58.)  Hence 
the  metaphor  of  Cicero  (Senect.  23),  "  quasi  decurso 
spatio  ad  carceres  a  calce  revocan  ;"  and  of  Horace 
(Epist.  i.  16.  79),  "mors  ultima  linea  rerum." 
(Comp.  Lucret.  vL  92.) 

From  this  description  the  Circus  Maximus  dif- 
fered little,  except  in  size  and  magnificence  of  em- 
bellishment. But  as  it  was  used  for  hunting  wild 
beasts,  Julius  Caesar  drew  a  canal  called  Euripus, 
ten  feet  wide,  around  the  bottom  of  the  podium,  to 
protect  the  spectators  who  sat  there  (Dionys.  iii. 
p.  192  ;  Suet.  Jul.  39),  which  was  removed  by 
Nero  (Plin.  //.  N.  viii.  7),  but  subsequently  re- 
stored by  other  princes.  (Lamprid.  Heliogab.  23.) 
It  possessed  also  another  variety  in  three  open 
galleries,  or  balconies,  at  the  circular  end,  called 
meniana  or  maeniana.  (Suet.  Cat.  18.)  The  num- 
bers which  the  Circus  Maximus  was  capable  of 
containing,  are  computed  at  1 50,000  by  Dionysius 
(iii.  p.  192),  260,000  by  Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxvi.  24. 
§  1),  and  385,000  by  P.  Victor  (Regio  xi.),  all  of 
which  are  probably  correct,  but  have  reference  to 
different  periods  of  its  history.  Its  very  great  ex- 
tent is  indicated  by  Juvenal  (Sat.  xi.  195).  Its 
length,  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  was  three 
stadia,  the  width  one,  and  the  depth  of  the  build- 
ings occupied  half  a  stadium  (Plin.  I.  c.\  which  is 
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included  in  the  measurements  given  by  Dionysitu 
(iii.  p.  192),  and  thus   exactly  accounts  for  tie 
variation  in  his  computation. 

When  the  Circus  Maximus  was  permanently 
formed  by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  each  of  the  thirty 
curiae  had  a  particular  place  assigned  to  it  (Dionvs. 
iii  p.  192)  ;  but  as  the  plebeians  had  no  right  to  a 
seat  in  this  circus,  the  Circus  Flaminius  was  after 
wards  built  for  their  games.  (Comp.  Niebuhr,  Hist. 
o/Rome,ro\.  i.  p.  362,  vol.  ii.  p.  360.)  Of  course,  in 
the  latter  days  of  the  republic,  when  the  distinction 
between  patricians  and  plebeians  had  practicallv 
ceased  to  exist,  the  plebeians  ,sat  in  the  Circus 
Maximus.  (Suet.  Aug.  44.)  The  seats  were  then 
marked  off  at  intervals  by  a  line  or  groove  dram 
across  them  (linea),  so  that  the  space  included  be- 
tween two  lines  afforded  sitting  room  for  a  certain 
number  of  spectators.  Hence  the  allusion  of  Ovid 
(Amor.  iii.  2.  19):  — 

Quid  frustra  refugis  ?  cogit  nos  linea  jungi. 
(Compare  Ovid.  Art.  Amat.  i.  141.)  As  the  seats 
were  hard  and  high,  the  women  made  use  of  a 
cushion  (pulvinus),  and  a  footstool  (scamnmn,  sca- 
bellum,  Ovid.  Art.  Amat.  i.  160,  162),  for  which 
purpose  the  railing  which  ran  along  the  upper  edge 
of  each  praecinctio  was  used  by  those  who  sat  im- 
mediately above  it.  (Ovid.  Amor.  iii.  2.  64.)  But 
under  the  emperors,  when  it  became  necessary  to 
give  an  adventitious  rank  to  the  upper  classes  by 
privileges  and  distinctions,  Augustus  first,  then 
Claudius,  and  finally  Nero  and  Domitian,  separated 
the  senators  and  equites  from  the  common  people. 
(Suet.  Aug.  44,  Claud.  21,  Nero,  1),  Domit.  8.) 
The  seat  of  the  emperor— pulvinar  (Suet.  Aug.  44, 
Claud.  4),  cubiculum  (Id.  Nero,  12),  was  most 
likely  in  the  same  situation  in  the  Circus  MaximuB, 
as  in  the  one  above  described.  It  was  generally 
upon  the  podium,  unless  when  he  presided  himself, 
which  was  not  always  the  case  (Suet.  Nero,  I  e.) ; 
but  then  he  occupied  the  elevated  tribunal  of  the 
president  (suggestus),  over  the  porta  pompae.  The 
consuls  and  other  dignitaries  sat  above  the  carceres 
(Sidon.  Carm.  xxiii.  317),  indications  of  which 
seats  are  seen  in  the  woodcut  on  page  285,  a, 
The  rest  of  the  oppidum  was  probably  occupied  by 
the  musicians  and  persons  who  formed  part  of  the 
pompa. 

The  exterior  of  the  Circus  Maximus  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  portico  one  story  high,  above  which 
were  shops  for  those  who  sold  refreshments. 
(Dionys.  iii.  p.  192.)  Within  the  portico  were 
ranges  of  dark  vaults,  which  supported  the  seats 
of  the  cavea.  These  were  let  out  to  women  of  the 
town.  (Juv.  Sat.  iii.  65 ;  Lamprid.  Heliogab.  26.) 

The  Circensian  games  (Ludi  Circenses)  were  first 
instituted  by  Romulus,  according  to  the  legends, 
when  he  wished  to  attract  the  Sabine  population  to 
Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  his  own  people 
with  wives  (Val.  Max.  ii.  4.  §  3),  and  were  cele- 
brated in  honour  of  the  god  Consus,  or  NeptunM 
Equestris,  from  whom  they  were  styled  CmswdeS' 
(Liv.  i.  9.)  But  after  the  construction  of  the 
Circus  Maximus,  they  were  called  indiscriminately 
Circenses  (Servius,  ad  Virg.  Georg.  iii.  18),.B<»MW) 
or  Magni.  (Liv.  i.  35.)  They  embraced  six  kinds 
of  games:  —  I.  Cursus  ;  II.  Ludus  Trojabi 
III.  Pdgna  Equestris  ;  IV.  Certamen  Gvm- 
nicdm  ;  V.  Venatio  ;  VI.  Naumachia.  The 
two  last  were  not  peculiar  to  the  circus,  but  were 
exhibited  also  in  the  amphitheatre,  or  in  binldinp 
appropriated  for  them. 
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lie  games  commenced  with  a  grand  procession 
(Pompa  Circensis),  in  which  all  those  who  were 
about  to  exhibit  in  the  circus,  as  well  as  persons  of 
distinction,  bore  a  part.  .The  statues  of  the  gods 
formed  the  most  conspicuous  feature  in  the  show, 
which  were  paraded  upon  wooden  platforms,  called 
fereula  and  tliensae.  (Suet.  Jul.  76.)  The  former 
were  borne  upon  the  shoulders,  as  the  statues  of 
saints  are  carried  in  modern  processions  (Cic.  de 
Of.  i.  36)  ;  the  latter  drawn  along  upon  wheels, 
and  hence  the  thensa  which  bore  the  statue  of 
Jupiter  is  termed  Jovis  plaustrum  by  Tertullian 
(De  Spectac.  7),  and  Aibs  ixos,  by  Dion  Cassius 
(p.  608).  The  former  were  for  painted  images,  or 
those  of  light  material ;  the  latter  for  the  heavy 
statues.  The  whole  procession  is  minutely  de- 
scribed by  Dionysius  (vii.  pp.  467,  458  ;  comp. 
Ovid,  Amor.  iii.  2.  43,  &c). 

I.  Cursus,  the  races.  The  carriage  usually 
employed  in  the  circus  was  drawn  by  two  or  four 
horses  (biga,  quadriga).     [Cubkus.] 

The  usual  number  of  chariots  which  started  for 
each  race  was  four.  The  drivers  (aurigae,  agi- 
fatores)  were  also  divided  into  four  companies, 
each  distinguished  by  a  different  colour,  to  repre- 
sent the  four  seasons  of  the  year,  and  called  a 
factio  (Festus,  s.  v.)  :  thus  /actio  prasina,  the 
green,  represented  the  spring,  whence  (Juv.  Sat. 
xi.  196)  "  Eventum  viridis  quo  colligo  panni;" 
factio  russata,  red,  the  summer  ;  factio  veneta, 
azure,  the  autumn  ;  and  factio  alba  or  albata, 
white,  the  winter.  (Tertull.  de  Spectac.  9  ;  compare 
the  authorities  quoted  by  Ruperti,  ad  Juv.  vii. 
112.)  Originally  there  were  but  two  factions, 
albata  and  russata  (Tertull.  I.  «.),  and  consequently 
only  two  chariots  started  at  each  race.  Domitian 
subsequently  increased  the  whole  number  to  six, 
by  the  addition  of  two  new  factions,  aurata  and 
purpurea  (Suet.  Dom.  7)  ;  but  this  appears  to  have 
been  an  exception  to  the  usual  practice,  and  not  in 
general  use.  The  driver  stood  in  his  car  within 
the  reins,  which  went  round  his  back.  This 
enabled  him  to  throw  all  his  weight  against  the 
horses,  by  leaning  backwards  ;  but  it  greatly  en- 
hanced his  danger  in  case  of  an  upset,  and  caused 
the  death  of  Hippolytus.  (Eur.  Hipp.  1230,  ed. 
Monk  ;  compare  Ovid,  Met.  xv.  524.)  To  avoid 
this  peril  a  sort  of  knife  or  bill-hook  was  carried 
at  the  waist,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  the  reins 
in  a  case  of  emergency,  as  is  seen  in  some  of  the 
ancient  reliefs,  and  is  more  clearly  illustrated  in 
the  annexed  woodcut,  copied  from  a  fragment  for- 
merly belonging  to  the  Villa  Negroni,  which  also 
affords  a  specimen  of  the  dress  of  an  auriga.  The 
torso  only  remains  of  this  statue  ;  but  the  head  is 
supplied  from  another  antique,  representing  an 
auriga,  in  the  Villa  Albani. 

When  all  was  ready,  the  doors  of  the  carceres 

were  flung  open,  and  the  chariots  were  formed 

abreast  of  the  alba  linea  by  men  called  moratores 

from  their  duty  ;  the  signal  for  the  start  was  then 

given  by  the  person  who  presided  at  the  games, 

sometimes  by  sound  of  trumpet  (Ovid.  Met.  x. 

652  ;  Sidon.  Carm.  xxiii.  341),  or  more  usually  by 

letting  fall  a  napkin   (mappa,  Suet.  Nero,  22  ; 

Mart.  Ep.  xii.  29.  9),  whence  the  Circensian  games 

are  called  spectacula  mappae.  (Juv.  Sat.  xi.  191.) 

The  origin  of  this  custom  is  founded  on  a  story 

'     that  Nero,  while  at  dinner,  hearing  the  shouts  of 

'     the  people  who  were  clamorous  for  the  course  to 

*    be/yin  threw  down  his  napkin  as  the  signal.  (Cas- 
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siodor.  Var.  Ep.  iii.  51.)  The  alia  linea  was 
then  cast  off,  and  the  race  commenced,  the  extent 
of  which  was  seven  times  round  the  spina  (Varro, 
ap.  Gell.  iii.  10),  keeping  it  always  on  the  left. 
(Ovid.  Amor.  iii.  2.  72  ;  Sil.  Ital.  xvi.  362.)  A 
course  of  seven  circuits  was  termed  unus  missus, 
and  twenty-five  was  the  number  of  races  ran  in 
each  day,  the  last  of  which  was  called  missus  aera- 
rius,  because  in  early  times  the  expense  of  it  was 
defrayed  by  a  collection  of  money  (aes)  made 
amongst  the  people.  (Serv.  ad  Virg.  Georg.  iii. 
18  ;  compare  Dion  Cass.  lix.  p.  908.)  Upon  one 
occasion  Domitian  reduced  the  number  of  circuits 
from  seven  to  five,  in  order  to  exhibit  100  missus 
in  one  day.  (Suet.  Dom.  4.)  The  victor  descended 
from  his  car  at  the  conclusion  of  the  race,  and 
ascended  the  spina,  where  he  received  his  re- 
ward (bravium,  from  the  Greek  PpaGziov,  Paul. 
1  Corinth,  ix.  24),  which  consisted  in  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  (Juv.  Sat.  vii.  113,  114,  243; 
Suet.  Claud.  21),  which  accounts  for  the  great 
wealth  of  the  charioteers  to  which  Juvenal  alludes, 
and  the  truth  of  which  is  testified  by  many  sepul- 
chral inscriptions. 

A  single  horseman,  answering  to  the  kcXtjs  of 
the  Greeks,  attended  each  chariot,  the  object  of 
which  seems  to  have  been  twofold  ;  to  assist  his 
companion  by  urging  on  the  horses,  when  his  hands 
were  occupied  in  managing  the  reins,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, to  ride  forward  and  clear  the  course,  as  seen 
in  the  cut  from  the  British  Museum  representing  the 
metae,  which  duty  Cassiodorus  (Var.  Ep.  iii.  51) 
assigns  to  him,  with  the  title  of  equus  desultorius. 
Other  writers  apply  that  term  to  those  who  prac- 
tised feats  of  horsemanship  in  the  circus,  leaping 
from  one  to  another  when  at  their  speed.  (Compare 
Suet.  Jul.  39  ;  Cic.  Pro  Muren.  27  ;  Dionys.  p. 
462  ;  Panvin.  De  Lud.  Circens.  i.  9.)  In  other 
respects,  the  horse-racing  followed  the  same  rules 
as  the  chariots. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  Romans  for  these  races 
exceeded  all  bounds.  Lists  of  the  horses  (libelli), 
with  their  names  and  colours,  and  those  of  the 
drivers,  were  handed  about,  and  heavy  bets  made 
upon  each  faction  (Ovid,  Art.  Amat.  i.  167,  168  ; 
Juv.  Sat.  xi.  200 ;  Mart.  Ep.  xi.  1. 15) ;  and  some- 
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times  the  contests  between  two  parties  broke  out 
into  open  violence  and  bloody  quarrels,  until  at 
last  the  disputes  which  originated  in  the  circus, 
had  nearly  lost  the  Emperor  Justinian  his  crown. 
(Gibbon,  c.  40.) 

II.  Ludus  Trojae,  a  sort  of  sham-fight,  said 
to  have  been  invented  by  Aeneas,  performed  by 
young  men  of  rank  on  horseback  (Tacit.  Ann.  xi. 
11),  often  exhibited  by  Augustus  and  succeeding 
emperors  (Suet.  Aug.  43,  Nero,  7),  which  is  de- 
scribed by  Virgil  (Am.  v.  553,  &c). 

III.  Pugna  Equestris  et  Pedestris,  a  re- 
presentation of  a  battle,  upon  which  occasions  a 
camp  was  formed  in  the  circus.  (Suet.  Jul.  39, 
Dom.  4.) 

IV.  Certamen  gymnicum.  See  Athletae, 
and  the  references  to  the  articles  there  given. 

V.  [Venatio.]     VI.  [Naumachia.] 

The  pompa  circensis  was  abolished  by  Con- 
stantine,  upon  his  conversion  to  Christianity  ; 
and  the  other  games  of  the  circus  by  the  Goths 
(a.  d.  410)  ;  but  the  chariot  races  continued  at 
Constantinople  until  that  city  was  besieged  by 
the  Venetians  (a.  d.  1204).  [A  R.] 

CIRRUS.     [Coma.] 

CI'SIUM,  a  gig,  i.e.  a  light  open  carriage  with 
two  wheels,  adapted  to  carry  two  persons  rapidly 
from  place  to  place.  Its  form  is  sculptured  on 
the  monumental  column 
at  Igel,  near  Treves  (see 
woodcut).  It  had  a  box 
or  case,  probably  under 
the  seat.  (Festus,  s.v.  Plo- 
xinum.)  The  cisia  were 
quickly  drawn  by  mules 
(cisi  volantis,  Virg.  Catcd. 
viii.  3 ;  Cic  Phil.  ii.  31).  Cicero  mentions  the 
case  of  a  messenger  who  travelled  56  miles  in  10 
hours  in  such  vehicles,  which  were  kept  for  hire  at 
the  stations  along  the  great  roads  j  a  proof  that  the 
ancients  considered  six  Roman  miles  per  hour  as 
an  extraordinary  speed.  (Pro  Roscio  ATner.  7.) 
The  conductors  of  these  hired  gigs  were  called 
eisiarii,  and  were  subject  to  penalties  for  care- 
less or  dangerous  driving.  (Dig.  19.  tit.  2.  s. 
13.)  [J.Y.] 

CISTA  (/ciori)),  a  small  box  or  basket,  com- 
monly made  of  wicker-work,  in  which  any  thing 
might  be  placed.    (Cic.  Verr.  iii.  85  ;  Hor.  Bp.  i. 
17.  54.)     In  the  Roman  comitia  the  cista  was  the 
ballot-box  into  which  the  voters  cast  their  tabellae 
(Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiii.  2.  s.  7 ;  Auctor,  ad  Herenn. 
i.  12  ;  Pseudo-Ascon.  ad  Cic.  Divin.  7.  p.  108,  ed. 
Orelli).     The  form  of  the  cista  is  preserved  on  a 
coin  of  the  Cassia  gens,  which  is  represented  in 
the  annexed  cut,  and  which  is  evidently  made  of 
wicker  or  similar  work.     The  material 
of  which  it  was  made  is  alluded  to  by       G3 
Tibullus  in  the  line  (i.  7.  48)  "  et  levis       ||| 
occultis  conscia  cista  sacris."    The  cista        ^^ 
has  been  frequently  confounded  with  the 
sitella,  but  the  latter  was  the  urn  from  which  the 
names  of  the  tribes  or  centuries  were  drawn  out  by 
lot.     [Sitelia.] 

The  name  of  cistae  was  also  given  to  the  small 
boxes  which  were  carried  in  procession  in  the 
Greek  festivals  of  Demeter  and  Dionysus.  These 
boxes,  which  were  always  kept  closed  in  the  public 
processions,  contained  sacred  things  connected  with 
the  worship  of  these  deities.  (Ovid,  De  Art. 
Amat.  ii.  609  ;  Catull.  briv.  260  ;  Tibull.  i.  7.  48.) 
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In  the  representations  of  the  Dionysian  proctj. 
sions,  which  frequently  form  the  subject  of  paint- 
ings  on  ancient  vases,  women  carrying  cistae  are 
constantly  introduced  ;  .they  are  usually  of  an  ob- 
long form,  and  thus  differ  completely  from  the 
cistae  used  in  the  Roman  comitia.  From  ont 
of  these  paintings,  given  by  Millin  in  his  Pic- 
tures de  Vases  Antiques,  the  following  woodcut  is 
taken. 


CISTO'PHORUS  (Kurro<p6pos),  a  silvers, 
which  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  and 
which  was  in  general  circulation  in  Asia  Minora! 
the  time  of  the  conquest  of  that  country  by  the 
Romans.  (Liv.  xxxvii.  46,  58,  xxxix.  7  ;  Cic.  ni 
AM.  ii.  6,  xi.  1.)  Its  value  is  extremely  uncer- 
tain, as  the  only  information  we  possess  on  tie 
subject  is  in  two  passages  of  Festus,  which  ate  at 
variance  with  each  other,  and  of  which  certainly 
one,  and  probably  the  other,  is  corrupt.  (Festna, 
s.  w.  Euboimm  TaUntum,  and  Ttrfentorum  flon, 
&c. ;  see  Miiller's  notes) :  and,  with  respect  to  the 
existing  specimens,  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  are 
double  or  single  cistophori.  Bdckh  supposes  them 
to  have  been  originally  didrachms  of  the  Aeginetan 
standard :  others  take  them  for  tetradrachme.  Mr, 
Hussey  (pp.74,  75),  from  existing  coins,  whichAe 
takes  for  cistophori,  determines  it  to  he  about  $  of 
the  later  Attic  drachma,  or  Roman  denarius  of  tie 
republic,  and  worth  in  our  money  about  7irf'  Tto 
existing  specimens  are  extremely  scarce.  Th« 
general  device  is,  on  the  one  side,  the  sacred  chat 
(cista,  whence  the  name)  of  Dionysus,  half  open, 
with  a  serpent  creeping  out  of  it,  surrounded  by 
an  ivy  wreath,  and  on  the  reverse,  the  car  of  De- 
meter,  drawn  by  serpents.  The  period  during 
which  cistophori  were  struck,  is  supposed  to  to" 
been  from  about  B.  c.  200,  down  to  the  battle  of 
Actium.  (Panel,  de  Cistophoris,  Lugd.  17341 
Eckhel,  vol.  iv.  pp.  352—368  ;  Bockh,  MetrA] 
Untersuch.  pp.  101,  107.)  [P-SJ 

CI'THARA.     [Lyra.1 

CIVI'LE  JUS.     [Jus  Civile.] 

CIVl'LIS  ACTIO.     [Actio.] 

CIVIS.     [Civitas.] 

CI'VITAS  (iroAii-eia),  citizenship.    1.  GM* 
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tile  third  book  of  the  Politics,  Aristotle  com- 
aices  his  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  states  with 
;  question,  "  What  constitutes  a  citizen  ?  "  (iro- 
rrjs).  He  defines  a  citizen  to  be  one  who  is  a 
rtner  in  the  legislative  and  judicial  power  (niro- 
r  Kpitrtas  /to!  apxiis).  No  definition  will 
ually  apply  to  all  the  different  states  of  Greece, 

to  any  single  state  at  different  times  ;  the 
ove  seems  to  comprehend  more  or  less  properly 

those  whom  the  common  use  of  language  en- 
led  to  the  name. 

A  state  in  the  heroic  ages  was  the  government 
a  prince ;  the  citizens  were  his  subjects,  and 
rived  all  their  privileges,  civil  as  well  as  reli- 
ius,  from  their  nobles  and  princes.  Nothing 
lid  have  been  further  from  the  notions  of  those 
les,  than  the  ideas  respecting  the  natural 
oality  of  freemen  which  were  considered  self- 
.dent  axioms  in  the  democracies  of  an  after- 
riod.  In  the  early  governments  there  were  no 
mal  stipulations  ;  the  kings  were  amenable  to 
!  gods  alone.  The  shadows  of  a  council  and 
lembly  were  already  in  existence,  but  their 
sinew  was  to  obey.  Community  of  language, 
religion,  and  of  legal  rights,  as  far  as  they  then 
isted,  was  the  bond  of  union ;  and  their  pri- 
eges,  such  as  they  were,  were  readily  granted 

naturalised  strangers.  Upon  the  whole,  as 
achsmuth  has  well  observed,  the  notion  of 
izenship  in  the  heroic  age  only  existed  so  far 
the  condition  of  aliens  or  of  domestic  slaves 
s  its  negative. 

The  rise  of  a  dominant  class  gradually  over- 
ew  the  monarchies  of  ancient  Greece.  Of  such 
lass,  the  chief  characteristics  were  good  birth 
1  the   hereditary  transmission    of   privileges, 

possession  of  land,  and  the  performance  of 
itary  service.  To  these  characters  the  names 
lopoi,  faireis,  euirarpiSoi,  &c,  severally  corre- 
nd.  Strictly  speaking,  these  were  the  only 
zens ;  yet  the  lower  class  was  quite  distinct 
n  bondmen  or  slaves.  It  commonly  happened 
t  the  nobility  occupied  the  fortified  towns, 
ile  the  Sri/tos  lived  in  the  country  and  followed 
icultural  pursuits:  whenever  the  latter  were 
hered  within  the  walls  and  became  seamen  or 
idicraftsmen,  the  difference  of  rank  was  soon 
,  and  wealth  made  the  only  standard.  The 
rrels  of  the  nobility  among  themselves,  and  the 
»ixture  of  population  arising  from  immigrations, 
tended  to  raise  the  lower  orders  from  their 
tical  subjection.  It  must  be  remembered,  too, 
t  the  possession  of  domestic  slaves,  if  it  placed 
m  in  no  new  relation  to  the  governing  body,  at 
;  rate  gave  them  leisure  to  attend  to  the  higher 
les  of  a  citizen,  and  thus  served  to  increase  their 
tical  efficiency. 

)uring  the  convulsions  which  followed  the 
)ic  ages,  naturalisation  was  readily  granted  to 
who  desired  it ;  as  the  value  of  citizenship  in- 
ised,  it  was,  of  course,  more  sparingly  bestowed. 
!  ties  of  hospitality  descended  from  the  prince 
the  state,  and  the  friendly  relations  of  the 
neric  heroes  were  exchanged  for  the  irpo^evlai 
■  'ater  period.  In  political  intercourse,  the  im- 
ance  of  these  last  soon  began  to  be  felt,  and  the 
twos  at  Athens,  in  after  times,  obtained  rights 
'  inferior  to  actual  citizenship.  [Hospitium.] 
•  isopolite  relation  existed,  however,  on  a  much 
e  extended  scale.  Sometimes  particular  privi- 
s  were  granted:  as  imyaula,  the  right  of  inter- 
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marriage;  &yicrr)<ris,  the  right  of  acquiring  landed 
property;^  ariKaa,  immunity  from  taxation,  espe- 
cially ircAein  /terouffou,  from  the  tax  imposed  on 
resident  aliens.     All  these  privileges  were  included 
under  the  general  term  io-ot<?A.eio,  or  i<roiro\iTeia, 
and   the   class    who   obtained   them  were  called 
i<rore\e?s.     They  bore  the  same  burthens  with  the 
citizens,  and  could  plead  in  the  courts  or  transact 
business  with  the  people,  without  the  intervention 
of  a  Trpoa-Tdrns.     (Bockh,  Public  Econ.  of  A  them, 
p.  540, 2nd  ed.;  Niebuhr,flis<.  Rom.  ii.p.  53  ;  Her- 
man, Lehrbuch  d.  GrieA.  Staatsalth.  §  1 1 6.)     If  the 
right  of  citizenship  was  conferred  for  services  done 
to  the  state,  the  rank  termed  Trpotdpia  or  tvepyeala 
might  be  added.     Naturalised  citizens  even  of  the 
highest  grade  were  not  precisely  in  the  same  con- 
dition with  the  citizen  by  birth,  although  it  is  not 
agreed  in  what  the  difference    consisted.     Some 
think  that  they  were  excluded  from  the  assembly 
(Niebuhr,  I.  c),  others  that  they  were  only  in- 
eligible to  offices,  or  at  any  rate  to  the  archonship. 
The  candidate  on  whom  the  citizenship  was  to 
be  conferred  was  proposed  in  two  successive  assem- 
blies, at  the  second  of  which  at  least  six  thousand 
citizens  voted  for  him  by  ballot :  even  if  he  suc- 
ceeded, his  admission,  like  every  other  decree, 
was   liable   during    a   whole   year   to   a    ypcupii 
irapav6/iuv.    He  was  registered  in  a  phyle  and 
deme,  but  not  enrolled  in  the  phratria  and  genos  ; 
and  hence  it  has  been  argued  that  he  was  ineligible 
to  the  office  of  archon  or  priest,  because  unable  to 
participate  in  the  sacred  rites  of  'AmtoAaj/  Jlarpifos 
or  Zeis  'Ep/c«os. 

The  object  of  the  phratriae  (which  were  retained 
in  the  constitution  of  Cleisthenes,  when  their  num- 
ber no  longer  corresponded  to  that  of  the  tribes) 
was  to  preserve  purity  and  legitimacy  of  descent 
among  the  citizens.  Aristotle  says  (Pol.  iii.  2) 
that  for  practical  purposes  it  was  sufficient  to  de- 
fine a  citizen  as  the  son  or  grandson  of  a  citizen, 
and  the  register  of  the  phratriae  was  kept  chiefly 
as  a  record  of  the  citizenship  of  the  parents.  If 
any  one's  claim  was  disputed,  this  register  was  at 
hand,  and  gave  an  answer  to  all  doubts  about  the 
rights  of  his  parents  or  his  own  identity.  Every 
newly  married  woman,  herself  a  citizen,  was  en- 
rolled in  the  phratriae  of  her  husband,  and  every 
infant  registered  in  the  phratriae  and  genos  of  its 
father.  All  who  were  thus  registered  must  have 
been  born  in  lawful  wedlock,  of  parents  who  were 
themselves  citizens ;  indeed,  so  far  was  this  car- 
ried, that  the  omission  of  any  of  the  requisite 
formalities  in  the  marriage  of  the  parents,  if  it 
did  not  wholly  take  away  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship, might  place  the  offspring  under  serious  dis- 
abilities. This,  however,  was  only  carried  out  in 
its  utmost  rigour  at  the  time  when  Athenian 
citizenship  was  most  valuable.  In  Solon's  time,  it 
is  not  certain  that  the  offspring  of  a  citizen  and  of 
a  foreign  woman  incurred  any  civil  disadvantage  ; 
and  even  the  law  of  Pericles  (Plut.  Peric.  37), 
which  exacted  citizenship  on  the  mother's  side, 
appears  to  have  become  obsolete  very  soon  after- 
wards, as  we  find  it  re-enacted  by  Aristophon  in 
the  archonship  of  Eucleides,  B.  c.  403.  (Athen.  xiii 
p.  577.) 

It  is  evident  then,  from  the  very  object  of  the 
phratriae,  why  the  newly-admitted  citizen  was  not 
enrolled  in  them.  As  the  same  reason  did  not 
apply  to  the  children,  these,  if  born  of  women  who 
were  citizens,  were  enrolled  in  the  phratria  of  their 
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maternal  grandfather.  (Isaeus,  De  Apol.  Hered. 
c.  15.)  Still  an  additional  safeguard  was  provided 
6y  the  registry  of  the  deme.  At  the  age  of  six- 
teen, the  son  of  a  citizen  was  required  to  devote 
two  years  to  the  exercises  of  the  gymnasia,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  term  he  was  enrolled  in  his 
deme ;  and,  after  taking  the  oath  of  a  citizen,  was 
armed  in  the  presence  of  the  assembly.  He  was 
then  of  age,  and  might  marry ;  hut  was  required 
to  spend  two  years  more  as  a  TrepiiroKos  in  frontier 
service,  before  he  was  admitted  to  take  part  in  the 
assembly  of  the  people.  The  admission  into  the 
phratria  and  deme  were  alike  attended  with  oaths 
and  other  solemn  formalities :  when  a  SoKi/uwia 
or  general  scrutiny  of  the  claims  of  citizens  took 
place,  it  was  entrusted  to  both  of  them ;  indeed 
the  registry  of  the  deme  was  the  only  check  upon 
the  naturalised  citizen. 

These  privileges,  however,  were  only  enjoyed 
while  the  citizen  was  itrlTtfios :  in  other  words, 
did  not  incur  any  sort  of  aTifjda,  which  was  of 
two  sorts,  either  partial  or  total,  and  is  spoken  of 
at  length  elsewhere.     [Atimia.] 

Recurring  then  to  Aristotle's  definition,  we  find 
the  essential  properties  of  Athenian  citizenship  to 
have  consisted  in  the  share  possessed  by  every 
citizen  in  the  legislature,  in  the  election  of  magis- 
trates, in  the  SoKipaoia,  and  in  the  courts  of 
justice. 

The  lowest  unity  under  which  the  citizen  was 
contained,  was  the  yevos  or  clan  ;  its  members 
were  termed  yevviJTai  or  6noyd\aKTes.  Thirty 
yevri  formed  a  Qparpla,  which  latter  division,  as 
was  observed  above,  continued  to  subsist  long 
after  the  four  tribes,  to  which  the  twelve  phratries 
anciently  corresponded,  had  been  done  away  by 
the  constitution  of  Cleisthenes.  There  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  these  divisions  originated  in  the 
common  descent  of  the  persons  who  were  included 
in  them,  as  they  certainly  did  not  imply  any  such 
idea  in  later  times.  Rather  they  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  mere  political  unions,  yet  formed  in 
imitation  of  the  natural  ties  of  the  patriarchal 
system. 

If  we  would  picture  to  ourselves  the  true  notion 
which  the  Greeks  embodied  in  the  word  ttSMs, 
we  must  lay  aside  all  modern  ideas  respecting  the 
nature  and  object  of  a  state.  With  us  practically, 
if  not  in  theory,  the  object  of  a  state  hardly  em- 
braces more  than  the  protection  of  life  and  pro- 
perty. The  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  had  the 
most  vivid  conception  of  the  state  as  a  whole, 
every  part  of  which  was  to  co-operate  to  some 
great  end  to  which  all  other  duties  were  considered 
as  subordinate.  Thus  the  aim  of  democracy  was 
said  to  be  liberty ;  wealth,  of  oligarchy ;  and  edu- 
cation, of  aristocracy.  In  all  governments  the 
endeavour  was  to  draw  the  social  union  as  close 
as  possible,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  with  this 
view  that  Aristotle  laid  down  a  principle  which 
answered  well  enough  to  the  accidental  circum- 
stances of  the  Grecian  states,  that  a  7nJAu  must  be 
of  a  certain  size.  (Pol  vii.  4;  Nic.  Eth.  ix.  10. 
Ob  yip  4k  5eko  [ivpidSav  ir6\is  ihi  iariv.) 

This  unity  _  of  purpose  was  nowhere  so  fully 
carried  out  as  in  the  government  of  Sparta ;  and,  if 
Sparta  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  model  of  a 
Dorian  state,  we  may  add,  in  the  other  Dorian  go- 
vernments. Whether  Spartan  institutions  in  their 
essential  parts  were  the  creation  of  a  single 
master-mind,  or  the  result  of  circumstances  modi- 
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fied  only  by  the  genius  of  Lycurgus,  their  design 
was  evidently  to  unite  the  governing  body  among 
themselves  against  the  superior  nun  bers  of  the 
subject  population.      The  division  of  lands,  the 
syssitia,  the  education  of  their  youth,  all  tended  to 
this  great  object.     The  most  important  thing  next 
to  union  among  themselves,  was  to  divide  the  sub- 
ject  class,  and  accordingly  we  find  the  government 
conferring  some  of  the  rights  of  citizenship  on  the 
helots.     Properly  speaking,  the  helots  cannot  be 
said  to  have  had  any  political  rights  ;  yet  being 
serfs  of  the  soil,  they  were  not  absolutely  under 
the  control  of  their  masters,  and  were  never  sold 
out  of  the  country  even  by  the  state  itself.    Their 
condition  was  not  one  of  hopeless  servitude ;  a  legal 
way  was  open  to  them,  by  which,  through  many 
intermediate  stages,  they  might  attain  to  liberty 
and  citizenship.     (Muller,  Dorians,  iii.  3.  §  j.) 
Those  who  followed  their  masters  to  war  were 
deemed  worthy  of  especial  confidence ;   indeed, 
when   they  served  among  the  heavy-armed,  it 
seems   to   have   been  usual  to  give  them  their 
liberty.      The     hecmoaiovuvTtu,    by  whom  the 
Spartan  fleet  was  almost  entirely  manned,  were 
freedmen,  who  were  allowed  to  dwell  where  they 
pleased,  and  probably  had  a  portion  of  land  al- 
lotted them  by  the  state.     After  they  had  been 
in  possession  of  their  liberty  for  some  time,  they 
appear  to  have  been  called  yeoSa/tdSSeiy  (Tmic.  vii 
58),  the  number  of  whom  soon  came  near  to  that 
of  the  citizens.     The  n^Baves  or  fioOaxts  (as  their 
name  implies)  were  also  emancipated  helots  j  their 
descendants,  too,  must  have  received  the  rights  of 
citizenship  as  Callicratidas,  Lysander,  and  Gylip- 
pus  were  of  Mothacic  origin.     (MUller,  Dorians, 
ii.  3.  §  6.)     We  cannot  suppose  that  they  passed 
necessarily  and   of  course  into  the  full  Spartan 
franchise ;  it  is  much  more  probable  that  at  Sparta, 
as,  at  Athens,  intermarriage  with  citizens  might 
at  last  entirely  obliterate  the  badge  of  former  ser- 
vitude. 

The  perioeci  are  not  to  be  considered  as  a  sub- 
ject class,  but  rather  as  a  distinct  people,  separated 
by  their  customs  as  well  as  by  their  origin  from 
the  genuine  Spartans.  It  seems  unlikely  that  they 
were  admitted  to  vote  in  the  Spartan  assembly ; 
yet  they  undoubtedly  possessed  civil  rights  in  the 
communities  to  which  they  belonged  (Muller, 
Dorians,  iii.  2.  §  4),  and  which  would  hardly  have 
been  called  ir6\eis  unless  they  had  been  in  some 
sense  independent  bodies.  In  the  army  they  com- 
monly served  as  hoplites,  and  we  find  the  com- 
mand at  sea  intrusted  to  one  of  this  class.  (Thnc, 
viii.  22.)  In  respect  of  political  rights,  the  perioeci 
were  in  the  same  condition  with  the  plebeians  in 
the  early  history  of  Rome,  although  in  every  other 
respect  far  better  off,  as  they  participated  in  the 
division  of  lands,  and  enjoyed  the  exclusive  pri- 
vilege of  engaging  in  trade  and  commerce.  What 
confirms  the  view  here  taken,  is  the  fact,  that,  as 
far  as  we  know,  no  individual  of  this  class  vai 
ever  raised  to  participate  in  Spartan  privileges. 
Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  erroneous  than  to 
look  upon  them  as  an  oppressed  race.  Even  their 
exclusion  from  the  assembly  cannot  be  viewed  in 
this  light ;  for,  had  they  possessed  the  privilege, 
their  residence  in  the  country  would  have  de- 
barred them  from  its  exercise.  It  only  reman" 
to  consider  in  what  the  superiority  of  the  genuine 
Spartan  may  have  consisted.  In  the  first  plWj 
besides  the  right  of  voting  in  the  assembly  i"1 
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becoming  a  candidate  for  the  magistracies,  he 
was  possessed  of  lands  and  slaves,  and  was  thus 
exempt  from  all  care  about  the  necessaries  of  life ; 
secondly,  on  the  field  of  battle  he  always  served 
amongst  the  hoplites ;  thirdly,  he  participated  in 
the  Spartan  education,  and  in  all  other  Dorian 
institutions,  both  civil  and  religious.  The  re- 
luctance which  Sparta  showed  to  admit  foreigners 
was  proportioned  to  the  value  of  these  privileges: 
indeed  Herodotus  (ix.  35)  says  that  Sparta  had 
only  conferred  the  full  franchise  in  two  instances. 
In  legal  rights  all  Spartans  were  equal ;  but  there 
were  yet  several  gradations,  which,  when  once 
formed,  retained  their  hold  on  the  aristocratic 
feelings  of  the  people.  (Muller,  Dorians,  iii.  5. 
§  7.)  First,  as  we  should  naturally  expect,  there 
was  the  dignity  of  the  Heraclide  families ;  and, 
connected  with  this,  a  certain  pre-eminence  of  the 
Hyllean  tribe.  Another  distinction  was  that  be- 
tween the  8/ttiio!  and  vTro/ieloves,  which,  in  later 
times,  appears  to  have  been  considerable.  The 
latter  term  probably  comprehended  those  citizenB 
who,  from  degeneracy  of  manners  or  other  causes, 
had  undergone  some  kind  of  civil  degradation.  To 
these  the  Ofiotot  were  opposed,  although  it  is  not 
certain  in  what  the  precise  difference  consisted.  It 
need  hardly  be  added,  that  at  Sparta,  as  elsewhere, 
the  union  of  wealth  with  birth  always  gave  a  sort 
of  adventitious  rank  to  its  possessor. 

All  the  Spartan  citizens  were  included  in  the 
three  tribes,  Hylleans,  Dymanes  or  Dymanatae, 
and  PamphUians,  each  of  which  were  divided  into 
ten  obes  or  phratries.  Under  these  obes  there  must 
undoubtedly  have  been  contained  some  lesser  sub- 
division, which  Muller,  with  great  probability, 
supposes  to  have  been  termed  Tpiatctis.  The  citizens 
of  Sparta,  as  of  most  oligarchical  states,  were  land- 
owners, although  this  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
looked  upon  as  an  essential  of  citizenship. 

It  would  exceed  the  limits  of  this  work  to  give 
an  account  of  the  Grecian  constitutions,  except  so 
far  as  may  illustrate  the  rights  of  citizenship. 
What  perversions  in  the  form  of  government,  ac- 
cording to  Greek  ideas,  were  sufficient  to  destroy 
the  essential  notion  of  a  citizen,  is  a  question 
which,  following  Aristotle's  example  (Pol.  iii.  5), 
we  may  be  content  to  leave  undecided.  He  who, 
being  personally  free,  enjoyed  the  fullest  political 
privileges,  participated  in  the  assembly  and  courts 
of  judicature,  was  eligible  to  the  highest  offices, 
and  received  all  this  by  inheritance  from  his  an- 
cestors, most  entirely  satisfied  the  idea  which  the 
Greeks  expressed  in  the  word  tto\Iti]s.     [B.  J.] 

2.  Roman.  Civitas  means  the  whole  body  of 
cives,  or  members,  of  any  given  state.  Civitates 
are  defined  by  Cicero  (Somn.  Scip.  c.  3)  to  be  "  con- 
cilium coetusque  hominum  jure  sociati."  A  civitas 
is,  therefore,  properly  a  political  community,  so- 
vereign and  independent  The  word  civitas  is 
frequently  used  by  the  Soman  writers  to  express 
the  condition  of  a  Roman  citizen,  as  distinguished 
from  that  of  other  persons  not  Roman  citizens,  as 
in  the  phrases  dare  civitatem,  donare  civitate, 
usurpare  civitatem. 

If  we  attempt  to  distinguish  the  members  of  any 
given  civitas  from  all  other  people  in  the  world, 
we  can  only  do  it  by  enumerating  all  the  rights 
and  duties  of  a  member  of  this  civitas,  which  are 
not  rights  and  duties  of  a  person  who  is  not  a 
member  of  this  civitas.  If  any  rights  and  duties 
which  belong  to  a  member  of  this  civitas,  and  do 
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not  belong  to  any  person  not  a  member  of  this 
civitas,  are  omitted  in  the  enumeration,  it  is  an 
incomplete  enumeration  ;  for  the  rights  and  duties 
not  expressly  included  must  be  assumed  as  common 
to  the  members  of  this  civitas  and  to  all  the  world, 
or,  to  use  a  Roman  expression,  they  exist  jure 
gentium.  Having  enumerated  all  the  character- 
istics of  the  members  of  any  given  civitas,  we  have 
then  to  show  how  a  man  acquires  them,  and  how 
he  loses  them,  and  the  notion  of  a  member  of  such 
civitas  is  then  complete. 

Some  members  of  a  political  community  (cives) 
may  have  more  political  rights  than  others  ;  a 
principle  by  the  aid  of  which  Savigny  (Geschickte 
des  Rom.  Rechts  im  Mittelalter,  c  ii.  p.  22)  has 
expressed  briefly  and  clearly  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  great  classes  of  Roman  citizens 
under  the  republic :  — "  In  the  free  republic 
there  were  two  classes  of  Roman  citizens,  one 
that  had,  and  another  that  had  not,  a  share  in 
the  sovereign  power  (optima  jure,  non  Optimo  jure 
cives).  That  which  peculiarly  distinguished  the 
higher  class  was  the  right  to  vote  in  a  tribe,  and 
the  capacity  of  enjoying  magistracies  (sutfragium 
et  honores)."  According  to  this  view,  the  jus  civi- 
tatis  comprehended  part  of  that  which  the  Romans 
called  jus  publicum,  and  also,  and  most  particularly, 
that  which  they  called  jus  privatum.  The  jus 
privatum  comprehended  the  jus  connubii  and  jus 
commercii,  and  those  who  had  not  these  had  no 
citizenship.  Those  who  had  the  jus  suffragiorum 
and  jus  honorum  had  the  complete  citizenship,  or, 
in  other  words,  they  were  optimo  jure  cives.  Those 
who  had  the  privatum,  but  not  the  publicum  jus, 
were  citizens,  though  citizens  of  an  inferior  class. 
The  jus  privatum  seems  to  be  equivalent  to  the 
jus  Quiritium,  and  the  civitas  Romana  to  the  jus 
publicum.  Accordingly,  we  sometimes  find  the 
jus  Quiritium  contrasted  with  the  Romana  civitas. 
(Plin.  Ep.  x.  4.  22  ;  Ulp.  Frag.  tit.  3.  §  2.)  Livy 
(xxxviii.  36)  says  that  until  B.  c.  188,  the  Formiani, 
Fundani,  and  Arpinates,  had  the  civitas  without 
the  suffragium  ;  and,  at  an  earlier  time,  the  people 
of  Anagnia  received  the  "  Civitas  sine  suffragii  la- 
tione."     (Liv.  ix.  43.) 

Ulpian  (Frag.  tit.  5.  §  4  ;  19.  §  4  ;  20.  §  8  ; 
1 1.  §  6)  has  stated  a  distinction,  as  existing  in  his 
time  among  the  free  persons  who  were  within  the 
political  limits  of  the  Roman  state,  which  it  is  of 
great  importance  to  apprehend  clearly.  There  were 
three  classes  of  free  persons,  Cives,  Latini,  and 
Peregrini.  Gaius  (i.  12)  points  to  the  same  divi 
sion,  where  he  says  that  a  slave,  when  made  free, 
might  become  a  Civis  Romanus,  or  a  Latinus,  or 
might  be  in  the  number  of  the  peregrini  dediticii, 
according  to  circumstances.  Civis,  according  to 
Ulpian,  is  he  who  possesses  the  complete  rights  o/ 
a  Roman  citizen.  The  Peregrinus  had  not  com 
mercium  and  connubium,  which  were  the  charac- 
teristic rights  of  a  Roman  citizen,  not  viewed  in 
his  political  capacity  ;  but  the  Peregrinus  had  a 
capacity  for  making  all  kinds  of  contracts  which 
were  allowable  by  the  jus  gentium.  The  Latinus 
was  in  an  intermediate  state  ;  he  had  not  the  con- 
nubium, and  consequently  he  had  not  the  patria 
potestas  nor  rights  of  agnatio  ;  but  he  had  the 
commercium  or  the  right  of  acquiring  quiritarian 
ownership,  and  he  had  also  a  capacity  for  all  acts 
incident  to  quiritarian  ownership,  as  vindicatio,  in 
jure  cessio,  mancipatio,  and  testamenti  factio,  which 
last  comprises  the  power  of  making  a  will  in  Roman 
v  2 
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form,  of  becoming  heres  or  legatee  under  a  will, 
and  of  being  a  witness  to  a  will ;  also  he  could 
contract  many  obligationes  which  a  Peregrinus 
could  not.  These  were  the  general  capacities  of  a 
Latinus  and  peregrinus  j  but  a  Latinus  or  a  pere- 
grinus might  obtain  by  special  favour  certain  rights 
which  he  had  not  by  virtue  of  his  condition  only. 
The  legitima  hereditas  was  not  included  in  the 
testamenti  factio  j  for  the  legitima  hereditas  pre- 
supposed agnatic,  and  agnatio  presupposed  connu- 
bium, or  the  capacity  to  contract  a  Roman  marriage. 

According  to  Savigny,  the  notion  of  civis  and 
civitas  had  its  origin  in  the  union  of  the  patricii 
and  the  plebes  as  one  estate.  The  peregrinitas,  in 
the  sense  above  stilted,  originated  in  the  conquest 
of  a  state  by  the  Romans,  when  the  conquered 
state  did  not  obtain  the  civitas ;  and  he  conjectures 
that  the  notion  of  peregrinitas  was  applied  originally 
to  all  citizens  of  foreign  states  who  had  a  foedus 
with  Rome. 

The  civitas  then,  historically  viewed,  was  in 
brief  as  follows  : — Originally,  the  Romans  divided 
all  persons  into  Cives  and  Peregrini :  the  cives,  con- 
sidered as  non-political  persons  and  simply  as  indi- 
viduals, had  connubium  and  commercium  ;  the 
peregrini  had  neither.  But  this  merely  negative 
description  of  a  peregrinus  would  apply  also  to 
slaves,  and  to  the  members  of  states  with  which 
Rome  never  had  any  connection,  and  consequently 
it  is  requisite  to  give  to  the  notion  of  peregrinus 
something  of  a  positive  character  in  order  to  de- 
termine what  it  is.  A  peregrinus  then  was  one 
who  had  no  legal  capacity  according  to  the  jus 
civile  Romanorum,  but  had  a  capacity  of  acquiring 
rights  according  to  the  jus  gentium,  which  rights 
the  Roman  courts  of  justice  acknowledged.  The 
following  persons  then  would  be  included  under 
Peregrini :  1.  Before  the  time  of  Antoninus  Cara- 
calla,  the  inhabitants  of  almost  all  the  Roman 
provinces.  2.  The  citizens  of  foreign  states  which 
were  in  friendly  relation  with  Rome.  3.  Romans 
who  had  lost  the  civitas  in  consequence  of  some 
legal  penalty,  as  deportatio.  (Big.  48.  tit.  19.  s. 
1 7.  §  1.)  4.  Libertini,  who  were  dediticiorum 
numero.     (Ulpian,  Frag.  tit.  20.  §  14.) 

The  later  division  of  persons  was  this  —  Cives, 
Latini,  and  Peregrini.  The  condition  of  cives  and 
peregrini  was  unchanged  ;  but  a  third  class,  that 
of  Latini,  was  formed,  who  had  a  limited  civitas, 
which  consisted  in  having  commercium  without 
connubium.  By  possessing  commercium  they  ap- 
proached to  the  class  of  cives  ;  by  not  having  con- 
nubium they  approached  the  class  of  peregrini. 
Yet  persons  who  belonged  to  the  class  of  Latini  or 
Peregrini  might,  by  grant,  receive  a  higher  legal 
capacity  than  that  which  belonged  to  persons  of 
this  class.     (Ulpian,  Frag.  tit.  5.  §  4,  19.  §  4.) 

Thus  then  there  were  at  one  time  in  the  Roman 
state  only  two  classes  of  persons  with  different 
legal  capacities — Cives  and  Peregrini.  At  another 
and  a  later  time  there  were  three  classes  —  Cives, 
Latini,  and  Peregrini.  It  remains  to  explain  when 
the  third  class,  Latini,  was  established,  and  what 
persons  were  included  in. the  term  Peregrini  at  the 
two  several  times. 

Before  the  Social  war  b.  c.  90,  the  Romans  had 
acquired  the  dominion  of  all  Italy,  and  the  state 
then  comprehended  the  following  persons :  — 
1.  Cives  Romani,  that  is,  the  inhabitants  of  Rome, 
the  citizens  of  the  coloniae  civium,  and  the  citizens 
of  the  municipia  without  respect  to  their  origin. 
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2.  Latini,  that  is,  the  citizens  of  the  old  Latin 
towns,  except  those  which  were  raised  to  the  rank 
of  municipia  ;  the  term  Latini  also  included  the 
numerous  Coloniae  Latinae.  3.  Socii,  that  is  the 
free  inhabitants  of  Italy,  who  were  not  included 
in  1  or  2.  4.  Provinciales,  or  the  free  subjects  of 
Rome  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy.  But  these  four 
descriptions  of  persons  were  all  comprehended  under 
Cives  and  Peregrini ;  for  the  term  peregrini  com- 
prehended  numbers  2,  3,  and  4. 

After  the  Social  war,  and  in  B.  c.  90,  by  a  lex 
Julia  the  Roman  citizenship  was  extended  to  all 
Italy,  properly  so  called,  and.  even  to  Gallia  Cis- 
padana.  The  consequence  of  this  change  was  that 
the  Socii  and  Latini  were  merged  in  the  class  of 
cives  Romani,  and  there  remained  only  cives  and 
provinciales,  but  the  provinciales  were  still  pere- 
grini. It  was  at  this  time  apparently  that  the 
class  of  Latini  was  established,  which  did  not,  as 
formerly,  denote  a  people,  but  an  artificial  class  of 
persons  with  a  particular  legal  capacity.  This 
legal  capacity  or  half  citizenship,  as  already  ex- 
plained, consisted  in  the  possession  of  the  Com- 
mercium without  the  Connubium.  One  object  of 
forming  this  new  class  was  apparently  to  prepare  a 
gradual  transition  to  the  full  civitas  for  such  pere- 
grini as  the  state  might  wish  to  favour.  The  con- 
dition of  the  class  of  Latini  was  expressed  by  the 
term  Latinitas  or  Jus  Latii.     [Latinitas.] 

From  this  time  there  existed  the  three  classes, 
described  by  Gaius  and  Ulpian — Cives,  Latini,  and 
Peregrini :  cives  with  commercium  and  connubium, 
Latini  with  commercium  only,  and  peregrini  with- 
out either.  Only  the  cives  had  the  political  rights, 
the  suifragium  and  honores.  The  names  of  the 
three  classes  existed  to  the  time  of  Justinian's 
legislation. 

The  rights  of  a  Roman  citizen  were  acquired  in 
several  ways,  but  most  commonly  by  a  person 
being  born  of  parents  who  were  Roman  citizens. 
A  Roman  pater  familias,  Alius  familias,  mater 
familias,  and  filia  familias  were  all  cives,  though 
the  first  only  was  sui  juris  and  the  reBt  were  not 
If  a  Roman  citizen  married  a  Latina  or  a  pere- 
grina,  believing  her  to  be  a  Roman  citizen,  and 
begot  a  child,  this  child  was  not  in  the  power  of 
his  father,  because  he  was  not  a  Roman  citizen, 
but  the  child  was  either  a  Latinus  or  a  peregrinus 
according  to  the  condition  of  his  mother ;  and  no 
child  followed  the  condition  of  his  father  without 
there  was  connubium  between  his  father  and 
mother.  By  a  senatus-  consul  turn,  the  parents  were 
allowed  to  prove  their  mistake  (causam  mvrii 
probare)  ;  and,  on  this  being  done,  both  the  mother 
and  the  child  became  Roman  citizens,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  the  son  was  in  the  power  of  the 
father.  (Gaius,  i.  67.)  Other  cases  relating  to  the 
matter  called  causae  probatio  are  stated  by  Gaius 
(i.  29,  &c. ;  i.  66,  &c),  from  which  it  appear!  that 
the  facilities  for  obtaining  the  Roman  civitas  were 
gradually  extended.  (See  also  Ulp.  Frag,  tit  3. 
De  Latinis.) 

A  slave  might  obtain  the  civitas  by  manumis- 
sion (vindicta),  by  the  census,  and  by  a  testa' 
mentum,  if  there  was  no  legal  impediment ;  but  it 
depended  on  circumstances,  as  already  stated, 
whether  he  became  a  Civis  Romanus,  a  Latinus, 
or  in  the  number  of  the  peregrini  dediticn. 
[Manumissio.] 

Under  the  republic  and  before  the  Social  war,  til 
civitas  could,  of  course,  be  conferred  by  a  lex, «"° 
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upon  such  terms  as  the  lex  declared.  (Liv.  vi.  4  ; 
and  in  the  case  of  the  Ferentinates,  Liv.  xxxiv.  42; 
Cicero,  pro  BaXbo,  13.)  The  Julia  lex,  B.  c.  90, 
was  a  comprehensive  measure.  Cicero,  however 
(pro  Ballio,  c.  8),  remarks  that  many  of  the  people 
of  Heracleia  and  Neapolis  made  some  opposition  to 
accepting  the  terms  offered  by  the  lex,  and  would 
have  preferred  their  former  relation  to  Rome  as 
civitates  foederatae  (foederis  sui  libertatem)  to  the 
Roman  civitas.  The  lex  gave  the  Roman  civitas 
not  only  to  the  natives  of  the  Italian  towns,  but 
also  to  natives  of  towns  out  of  Italy,  who  had  be- 
come citizens  of  Italian  towns  before  the  lex  was 
enacted.  Thus  L.  Manlius  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  xiii.  30), 
a  native  of  Catina,  in  Sicily,  obtained  the  Roman 
pivitas  by  virtue  of  having  been  enrolled  as  a  citizen 
of  Neapolis  (erat  enim  in  id  municipium  adscrip- 
ts) before  the  passing  of  the  lex.  The  lex 
Plautia  Papiria,  which  was  proposed  by  the  tri- 
bunes M.  Plautius  Silvanus  and  C.  Papirius  Carbo, 
B.  c.  89,  contained  a  provision  that  persons,  who 
had  been  enrolled  as  citizens  of  the  foederatae 
civitates,  and  who  had  a  domicile  in  Italy  at  the 
time  when  the  law  was  passed,  should  have  the 
Roman  civitas,  if  they  gave  in  their  names  to  the 
praetor  within  sixty  days  (apud  praetorem  essent 
professi,  Cic  pro  Arcliia,  c.  4).  Archias  claimed 
the  benefit  of  this  lex  as  having  been  enrolled  a 
citizen  of  Heraclea,  and  having  in  the  other  re- 
spects complied  with  the  lex.  The  case  of  L. 
Manlius  appears  to  show  that  the  lex  Julia  applied 
to  persons  not  natives  of  an  Italian  town  if  they 
had  become  citizens  of  such  town  before  the  pass- 
ing of  the  lex  ;  and  it  is  not  clear  what  was  the 
precise  object  of  the  lex  Plautia  Papiria,  whether 
merely  to  explain  or  to  limit  the  operation  of  the 
Julia  lex.  If  the  Julia  lex  merely  declared  that 
those  who  were  adscripti  in  the  Italian  towns 
before  the  passing  of  the  lex  should  acquire  the 
Roman  civitas,  it  would  be  necessary  to  provide 
some  security  against  fraudulent  registrations  which 
might  be  made  after  the  passing  of  the  lex, 
and  this  would  be  effected  by  requiring  adscripti 
to  give  in  their  names  at  Rome  within  the  sixty 
days. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  imperial  power, 
the  political  rights  of  Roman  citizens  became  in- 
significant, and  the  commercium  and  the  connu- 
bium  were  the  only  parts  of  the  civitas  that  were 
valuable.  The  constitution  of  Antoninus  Caracalla, 
which  gave  the  civitas  to  all  the  Roman  world,  ap- 
plied only  to  communities  and  not  to  individuals  ; 
its  effect  was  to  make  all  the  cities  in  the  empire 
municipia,  and  all  Latini  into  cives.  The  distinc- 
tion of  cives  and  Latini,  from  this  time  forward, 
only  applied  to  individuals,  namely,  to  freedmen 
and  their  children.  The  peregrinitas  in  like  man- 
ner ceased  to  be  applicable  to  communities,  and 
only  existed  in  the  dediticii  as  a  class  of  individuals. 
The  legislation  of  Justinian  finally  put  an  end  to 
what  remained  of  this  ancient  division  into  classes, 
and  the  only  division  of  persons  was  into  subjects 
of  the  Caesar  and  slaves. 

The  word  civitas  is  often  used  by  the  Roman 
writers  to  express  any  political  community,  as 
Civitas  Antiochiensinm,  &c 

(Ssmgny,Zeit$chrift,  &c.  vol.  v.,  Ueber  die  Entste- 
l""K),&.c.,derLalinitat;  vol. iz.,DerRomisc/ieVolks- 
tchluss  der  Tafel  von  HeraMea;  vol.  xi.,  Naddr'dge 
zit  fiuheren  Arbeiten ;  and  Savigny,  System  des  Iku- 
tigen  Rb'mmhen  RecMs,  vol.  ii.  p.  23,  &c.    [G.  L.] 
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CLANDESTI'NA  POSSE'SSIO.  [Inter- 
dictum.] 

CLARIGA'TIO.     [Fetiales.] 

CLASSES.     [Comitia.] 

CLASSIA'RII.     [Exeroitus.] 

CLA'SSICUM.     [Cornu.] 

CLATHRI.     [Domus.] 

CLAVIS.     [Janua.] 

CLAUSTRUM.     [Janua.] 

CLAVUS  ANNA'LIS.  In  the  early  ages  of 
Rome,  when  letters  were  yet  scarcely  in  use,  the 
Romans  kept  a  reckoning  of  their  years  by  driving 
a  nail  (clavus),  on  the  ides  of  each  September,  into 
the  side  wall  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Optimus 
Maximus,  which  ceremony  was  performed  by  the 
consul  or  a  dictator.  (Festus,  s.  v.  Clem.  Annal. ; 
Liv.  vii.  3,  viii.  18,  ix.  28  ;  Cic.  ad  Att.  v.  IS.) 

CLAVUS  GUBERNA'CULI.     [Navis.] 

CLAVUS  LATUS,  CLAVUS  ANGUSTUS. 
The  meaning  of  these  words  has  given  rise  to 
much  dispute  ;  but  it  is  now  established  beyond 
doubt  that  the  claims  lotus  was  a  broad  purple 
band,  extending  perpendicularly  from  the  neck 
down  the  centre  of  the  tunica,  and  that  the  clavus 
angustus  consisted  of  two  narrow  purple  slips,  run- 
ning parallel  to  each  other  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  of  the  tunic,  one  from  each  shoulder.  Hence 
we  find  the  tunic  called  the  tunica  laticlavia  and 
angusticlajvia.  These  purple  stripes  were  woven 
into  the  tunic  (Plin.  H.  N.  viii.  48)  ;  and  this  cir- 
cumstance accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  clavus  is 
never  represented  in  works  of  sculpture.  It  only 
occurs  in  paintings,  and  those  too  of  a  very  late 
period.  The  clavus  latus  is  represented  in  the  an- 
nexed cut,  which  is  copied  from  a  painting   of 


Rome  personified,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Bar- 
berini  family.  The  clavus  angustus  is  seen  in  the 
three  figures  introduced  below,  all  of  which  are 
taken  from  sepulchral  paintings  executed  subse- 
quently to  the  introduction  of  Christianity  at 
Rome.  T,he  female  figure  on  the  left  hand,  which 
is  copied  from  Buonarotti  (Osservaxioni  sopra 
alcuni  Frammenti  di  Vasi  antichi  di  Vetro,  tav. 
xxix.  fig.  1),  represents  the  goddess  Moneta.  The 
one  on  the  right  hand  is  from  a  cemetery  on  the 
Via  Salara  Nova,  and  represents  Priscilla,  an  early 
martyr.  The  next  figure  is  selected  from  three  of 
a  similar  kind,  representing  Shadrach,  Meshach, 
u  .S 
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and  Abednego,  from  the  tomb  of  Pope  Callisto  on 
the  Via  Appia. 


The  lalus  claims  was  a  distinctive  badge  of  the 
senatorian  order  (latum  demisit  pectore  clamm, 
Hor.  Sat.  i.  6.  28  ;  Ovid,  Trist.  iv.  10.  35):  and 
hence  it  is  used  to  signify  the  senatorial  dignity 
(Suet.  Tib.  35,  Vesp.  2,  4)  ;  and  latielavius,  for 
the  person  who  enjoys  it.  (Suet.  Aug.  38.)  In 
distinction  to  the  angustus  clavus,  it  is  termed 
purpura  major  (Juv.  Sat.  i.  106),  purpura  latior 
(Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiii.  7)  ;  and  the  garment  it  de- 
corated, tunica  potens  (Stat.  Sylv.  v.  2.  29).  The 
tunica  laticlama  was  not  fastened  round  the  waist 
like  the  common  tunic,  but  left  loose,  in  order  that 
the  clavus  might  lie  flat  and  conspicuously  over 
the  chest.     (Quinctil.  xi.  3.  §  138.) 

The  angustus  clavus  was  the  decoration  of  the 
equestrian  order  ;  but  the  right  of  wearing  the 
latus  clavus  was  also  given  to  the  children  of 
equestrians  (Ovid.  Trist.  iv.  10.  29),  at  least  in 
the  time  of  Augustus,  as  a  prelude  to  entering  the 
senate-house.  This,  however,  was  a  matter  of 
personal  indulgence,  and  not  of  individual  right  ; 
for  it  was  granted  only  to  persons  of  very  ancient 
family,  and  corresponding  wealth  (Stat.  Sylv.  iv.  8. 
59  ;  Dig.  24.  tit.  1.  s.  42),  and  then  by  special 
favour  of  the  emperor.  (Suet.  Vesp.  2 ;  Tacit.  Ann. 
xvi.  1 7 ;  Plin.  Epist.  ii.  9.)  In  such  cases  the 
latus  clavus  was  assumed  with  the  toga  virilis,  and 
worn  until  the  age  arrived  at  which  the  young 
equestrian  was  admissible  into  the  senate,  when  it 
was  relinquished  and  the  angustus  clavus  resumed, 
if  a  disinclination  on  his  part,  or  any  other  circum- 
stances, prevented  him  from  entering  the  senate,  as 
was  the  case  with  Ovid  (compare  Trist.  iv.  10.  27, 
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with  35).  But  it  seems  that  the  latus  clavus  could 
be  again  resumed  if  the  same  individual  subse- 
quently wished  to  become  a  senator  (Hor.  Sat.  i.  6, 
25),  and  hence  a  fickle  character  is  designated  as 
one  who  is  always  changing  his  clavus  (Hor.  Sat. 
ii.  7.  10). 

The  latus  clavus  is  said  to  have  been  introduced 
at  Rome  by  Tullus  Hostilius,  and  to  have  been 
adopted  by  him  after  his  conquest  of  the  Etruscans 
(Plin.  H.N.  ix.  63)  ;  nor  does  it  appear  to  have 
been  confined  to  any  particular  class  during  the 
earlier  periods,  but  to  have  been  worn  by  all  ranks 
promiscuously.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiii.  7.)  It  was 
laid  aside  in  public  mourning.  (Liv.  ix.  7.)  [  A.  R, ] 
CLEPSYDRA.  [Horologium.] 
CLERU'CHI  (K\vpovxoi).  [Coionia.] 
CLERUS  (K\ypos).  [Heres.] 
CLETE'RES  or  CLE'TORES  ((£7Wji%j  oi 
KhiiTopes),  summoners.  The  Athenian  summoners 
were  not  official  persons,  but  merely  witnesses  to 
the  prosecutor  that  he  had  served  the  defendant 
with  a  notice  of  the  action  brought  against  him, 
and  the  day  upon  which  it  would  be  requisite  for 
him  to  appear  before  the  proper  magistrate,  in  order 
that  the  first  examination  of  the  case  might  com- 
mence. (Harpocrat.)  In  Aristophanes  (Nub.  1246, 
Vesp.  1408)  we  read  of  one  summoner  only  being 
employed,  but  two  are  generally  mentioned  by  tie 
orators  as  the  usual  number.  (Dem.  c.  Niast. 
p.  1251.  5,  pro  Coron.  244.  4  c.  Boeot.  p.  1017. 
6.)  The  names  of  the  summoners  were  subscribed 
to  the  declaration  or  bill  of  the  prosecutor,  and 
were,  of  course,  essential  to  the  validity  of  all  pro- 
ceedings founded  upon  it.  What  has  been  hitherto 
stated  applies  in  general  to  all  causes,  whether  8Ikoi 
or  ypafpat :  but  in  some  which  commenced  with  an 
information  laid  before  magistrates,  and  an  arrest  of 
the  accused  in  consequence  (as  in  the  case  of  an 
ev5ei£i5  or  €i0"a77eAfa),  there  would  be  no  occasion 
for  a  summons,  nor,  of  course,  witnesses  to  its  ser- 
vice. In  the  evSvvtu  and  5oKt/uto~iai  also,  when 
held  at  the  regular  times,  no  summons  was  issued, 
as  the  persons  whose  character  might  be  affected 
by  an  accusation  were  necessarily  present,  or  pre- 
sumed to  be  so  ;  but  if  the  prosecutor  had  let  the 
proper  day  pass,  and  proposed  to  hold  a  special 
eiMvri  at  any  other  time  during  the  year  in  which 
the  defendant  was  liable  to  be  called  to  account  for 
his  conduct  in  office  (jmtiBvvos),  the  agency  of 
summoners  was  as  requisite  as  in  any  other  case. 
Of  the  SoKt/iaalai  that  of  the  orators  alone  had  no 
fixed  time  ;  but  the  first  step  in  the  cause  was  not 
the  usual  legal  summons  (7rpoVK\i)<ns),  but  an 
announcement  from  the  prosecutor  to  the  accused 
in  the  assembly  of  the  people.  (Meier,  Att.  Pn- 
cess.  pp.  212,  575.)  In  the  event  of  persons  sub- 
scribing themselves  falsely  as  summoners,  they 
exposed  themselves  to  an  action  (\jnvSoK\wrdas) 
at  the  suit  of  the  party  aggrieved.  [J.  S.  M.] 
CLIBANA'RII.  [Cataphracti.] 
CLIENS  is  supposed  to  contain  the  same  ele- 
ment as  the  verb  cluere,  to  "  hear  "  or  "  obey,"  and 
is  accordingly  compared  by  Niebuhr  with  the  Ger- 
man word  hoeriger,  "  a  dependant.1' 

In  the  time  of  Cicero,  we  find  patronus  in  the 
sense  of  adviser,  advocate,  or  defender,  opposed  to 
cliens  in  the  sense  of  the  person  defended,  or  the 
consultor  ;  and  this  use  of  the  word  must  be  re- 
ferred, as  we  shall  see,  to  the  original  character  ol 
the  patronus.  (Ovid.  Art.  Am.  i.  88  ;  Hor.  Sat- 1 
1.  10,  Ep.  i.  5.  31,  ii  1.  104.)     The  relation  of  a 
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master  to  his  liberated  slave  (libertus)  was  also  ex- 
pressed ljy  the  word  patronus,  and  the  libertus  was 
the  cliens  of  his  patronus.  Any  Roman  citizen 
who  wanted  a  protector,  might  attach  himBelf  to  a 
patronus,  and  would  thenceforward  be  a  cliens. 
Strangers  who  came  into  exilium  at  Rome  might 
do  the  same  (jus  opplicaHonis,  Cic.  de  Or.  i.  39). 
Distinguished  Romans  were  also  sometimes  the 
patroni  of  states  and  cities,  which  were  in  a  cer- 
tain relation  of  subjection  or  friendship  to  Rome 
(Sueton.  Octavian.  Caesar,  17)  ;  and  in  this  re- 
spect they  may  be  compared  to  colonial  agents,  or 
persons  among  us,  who  are  employed  to  look  after 
the  interests  of  the  colony  in  the  mother  country  ; 
except  that  among  the  Romans  such  services  were 
never  remunerated  directly,  though  there  might  be 
an  indirect  remuneration.  (Cic.  Div.  20,  Pro 
Sulla,  c.  21  ;  Tacit.  Or.  36.)  This  relationship 
between  patronus  and  cliens  was  expressed  by  the 
word  OHentda  (Cic.  ad  Att.  xiv.  12),  which  also 
expressed  the  whole  body  of  a  man's  clients. 
(Tacit.  Ann.  xiv.  61.)  In  the  Greek  writers  on 
Roman  history,  patronus  is  represented  by  vpoarti- 
rris :  and  client,  by  ireAOTTjs.  (Plut  Tib.  Gracch. 
13,  Marias,  S.) 

The  clientela,  but  in  a  different  form,  existed  as 
far  back  as  the  records  or  traditions  of  Roman 
history  extend  ;  and  the  following  is  a  brief  notice 
of  its  origin  and  character,  as  stated  by  Dionysius 
(Antiq.  Ram.  ii.  9),  in  which  the  writer's  terms 
are  kept : — 

Romulus  gave  to  the  einraTpiSai  the  care  of  re- 
ligion, the  honores  (&pxelv),  the  administration  of 
justice,  and  the  administration  of  the  state.  The 
StifioriKol  (whom  in  the  preceding  chapter  he  has 
explained  to  be  the  7rAij6eioi)  had  none  of  these 
privileges,  and  they  were  also  poor ;  husbandry 
and  the  necessary  arts  of  life  were  their  occupation. 
Romulus  thus  entrusted  the  otjixotikoI  to  the  safe 
keeping  of  the  irarpiKiot  (who  are  the  eimarplSai), 
and  permitted  each  of  them  to  choose  his  patron. 
This  relationship  between  the  patron  and  the  client 
was  called,  says  Dionysius,  patronia.  (Compare 
Cic.  Rep.  ii.  9.) 

The  relative  rights  and  duties  of  the  patrons  and 
the  clients  were,  according  to  Dionysius,  as  follow 
(Dionys.  ii.  10,  and  other  passages)  :  — 

The  patron  was  the  legal  adviser  of  the  cliens  ; 
he  was  the  client's  guardian  and  protector,  as  he 
was  the  guardian  and  protector  of  his  own  children  ; 
he  maintained  the  client's  suit  when  he  was  wronged, 
and  defended  him  when  another  complained  of 
being  wronged  lay  him:  in  a  word,  the  patron  was 
the  guardian  of  the  client's  interest,  both  private 
and  public.  The  client  contributed  to  the  marriage 
portion  of  the  patron's  daughter,  if  the  patron  was 
poor  ;  and  to  his  ransom,  or  that  of  his  children,  if 
they  were  taken  prisoners  ;  he  paid  the  costs  and 
damages  of  a  suit  which  the  patron  lost,  and  of 
any  penalty  in  which  he  was  condemned ;  he  bore 
a  part  of  the  patron's  expenses  incurred  by  his  dis- 
charging public  duties,  or  filling  the  honourable 
places  in  the  state.  Neither  party  could  accuse  the 
other,  or  bear  testimony  against  the  other,  or  give 
his  vote  against  the  other.  The  clients  accom- 
panied their  patroni  to  war  as  vassals.  (Dionys.  x. 
43.)  This  relationship  between  patron  and  client 
subsisted  for  many  generations,  and  resembled  in 
all  respects  the  relationship  by  blood.  It  was  a 
connection  that  was  hereditary  ;  the  cliens  bore  the 
gentile  name  of  the  patronus,  and  he  and  his  de- 
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scendants  were  thus  connected  with  the  gens  of  the 
patronus.  It  was  the  glory  of  illustrious  families  to 
have  many  clients,  and  to  add  to  the  number 
transmitted  to  them  by  their  ancestors.  But  the 
clients  were  not  limited  to  the  Stj/uotikoi  :  the 
colonies,  and  the  states  connected  with  Rome  by 
alliance  and  friendship,  and  the  conquered  states, 
had  their  patrons  at  Rome  ;  and  the  senate  fre- 
quently referred  the  disputes  between  such  states 
to  their  patrons,  and  abided  by  their  decision. 

Dionysius  gives  a  tolerably  intelligible  statement, 
whether  true  or  false,  of  the  relation  of  a  patron  and 
client.  What  persons  actually  composed  the  body 
of  clients,  or  what  was  the  real  historical  origin  of 
the  clientela,  is  immaterial  for  the  purpose  of  un- 
derstanding what  it  was.  It  is  clear  that  Dio- 
nysius understood  the  Roman  state  as  originally 
consisting  of  patricii  and  plebeiij  and  he  has  said 
that  the  clients  were  the  plebs.  Now  it  appears, 
from  his  own  work  and  from  Livy,  that  there  were 
clientes  who  were  not  the  plebs,  or,  in  other  words, 
clientes  and  plebs  were  not  convertible  terms.  This 
passage,  then,  has  little  historical  value  as  ex- 
plaining the  origin  of  the  clients.  Still  something 
may  be  extracted  from  the  passage,  though  it  is 
impossible  to  reconcile  it  altogether  with  all  other 
evidence.  The  clients  were  not  servi :  they  had 
property  of  their  own,  and  freedom  (libertas).  Con- 
sistently with  what  Dionysius  says,  they  might  be 
Roman  citizens  in  the  wider  sense  of  the  term  civis, 
enjoying  only  the  commercium  and  connubium,  but 
not  the  suffragium  and  honores,  which  belonged  to 
their  patroni.  [Civitas.]  It  would  also  be  con- 
sistent with  the  statement  of  Dionysius,  that  there 
were  free  men  in  the  state  who  were  not  patricii, 
and  not  clientes ;  but  if  such  persons  existed  in 
the  earliest  period  of  the  Roman  state,  they  must 
have  laboured  under  great  civil  disabilities,  and 
this  also  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  testimony  of 
history.  Such  a  body,  if  it  existed,  must  have 
been  powerless  ;  but  such  a  body  might  in  various 
ways  increase  in  numbers  and  wealth,  and  grow 
up  into  an  estate,  such  as  the  plebs  afterwards  was. 
The  body  of  clientes  might  include  freedmen,  as  it 
certainly  did :  but  it  seems  an  assumption  of  what 
requires  proof,  to  infer  (as  Niebuhr  does)  that, 
because  a  patronus  could  put  his  freedman  to  death, 
he  could  do  the  same  to  a.  client ;  for  this  involves 
a  tacit  assumption  that  the  clients  were  originally 
slaves  ;  and  this  may"  l)e  true,  but  it  is  not  known. 
Besides,  it  cannot  be  true  that  a  patron  had  the 
power  of  life  and  death  over  his  freedman,  who 
had  obtained  the  civitas,  any  more  than  he  had 
over  an  emancipated  son.  There  is  also  no  proof 
that  the  clientela  in  which  liberti  stood  was  here- 
ditary like  that  of  the  proper  clients.  The  body 
of  clientes  might,  consistently  with  all  that  we 
know,  contain  peregrini,  who  had  no  privileges  at 
all ;  and  it  might  contain  that  class  of  persons  who 
had  the  commercium  only,  if  the  commercium  ex- 
isted in  the  early  ages  of  the  state.  [Civitas.] 
The  latter  class  of  persons  would  require  a  patronus 
to  whom  they  might  attach  themselves  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  property,  and  who  might  sue  and 
defend  them  in  all  suits,  on  account  of  the  (here 
assumed)  inability  of  such  persons  to  sue  in  their 
own  name  in  the  early  ages  of  Rome. 

The  relation  of  the  patronus  to  the  cliens,  as  re- 
presented by  Dionysius,  has  an  analogy  to  the 
patria  potestaB,  and  the  form  of  the  word  patronus 
is  consistent  with  this. 
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It  is  stated  by  Niebuhr,  that  "  if  a  client  died 
without  heirs,  his  patron  inherited  ;  and  this  law 
extended  to  the  case  of  freedmen  ;  the  power  of 
the  patron  over  whom  must  certainly  have  been 
founded  originally  on  the  general  patronal  right." 
This  statement,  if  it  be  correct,  would  be  consistent 
with  the  quasi  patria  potestas  of  the  patronus. 

But  if  a  cliens  died  with  heirs,  could  he  make  a 
will  ?  and  if  he  died  without  heirs,  could  he  not 
dispose  of  his  property  by  will  ?  and  if  he  could 
not  make,  or  did  not  make  a  will,  and  had  heirs, 
who  must  they  be  ?  must  they  be  mi  heredes ) 
had  he  a  famiiia,  and  consequently  agnati  ?  had 
he,  in  fact,  that  connubium,  by  virtue  of  which  he 
could  acquire  the  patria  potestas  ?  He  might  have 
all  this  consistently  with  the  statement  of  Diony- 
sius, and  yet  be  a  citizen  non  optimo  jure  ;  for  he 
had  not  the  honores  and  the  other  distinguishing 
privileges  of  the  patricii ;  and  consistently  with 
the  statement  of  Dionysius  he  could  not  vote  in 
the  comitia  curiata.  It  is  not  possible  to  prove 
that  a  cliens  had  all  this,  and  it  seems  equally  im- 
possible, from  existing  evidence,  to  show  what  his 
rights  really  were.  So  far  as  our  extant  ancient 
authorities  show,  the  origin  of  the  clientela,  and  its 
true  character,  were  unknown  to  them.  There 
was  a  body  in  the  Roman  state,  at  an  early  period 
of  its  existence,  which  was  neither  patrician  nor 
client,  and  a  body  which  once  did  not,  but  ulti- 
mately did,  participate  in  the  sovereign  power : 
this  was  the  plebs.  The  clientes  also  existed  in  the 
earliest  period  of  the  Roman  state,  but  our  know- 
ledge of  the  true  condition  of  this  body  must  re- 
main inexact,  for  the  want  of  sufficient  evidence  in 
amount,  and  sufficiently  trustworthy. 

It  is  stated  by  Livy  (ii.  56)  that  the  clientes 
had  votes  in  the  comitia  of  the  centuries :  they 
were  therefore  registered  in  the  censors*  books, 
and  could  have  quiritarian  ownership.  [Centum- 
viri.]  They  had  therefore  the  commercium,  pos- 
sibly the  connubium,  and  certainly  the  suffi-agium. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  Dionysius  understood 
them  to  have  the  suffragium  at  the  comitia  centu- 
riata  ;  but  if  such  was  the  legal  condition  of  the 
clientes,  it  is  impossible  that  the  exposition  of  their 
relation  to  the  patricians,  as  given  by  some  modern 
writers,  can  be  altogether  correct. 

It  would  appear,  from  what  has  been  stated, 
that  patronus  and  patricius  were  originally  con- 
vertible terms,  at  least  until  the  plebs  obtained 
the  honores.  From  that  time,  many  of  the  reasons 
for  a  person  being  a  cliens  of  a  patricius  would 
cease  ;  for  the  plebeians  had  acquired  political  im- 
portance, had  become  acquainted  with  the  law  and 
the  legal  forms,  and  were  fully  competent  to  advise 
their  clients.  This  change  must  have  contributed 
to  the  destruction  of  the  strict  old  clientela,  and 
was  the  transition  to  the  clientela  of  the  later  ages 
of  the  republic.  (Hugo,  Lehrbuch,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  458.) 

It  has  been  conjectured  (Becker,  Handbook  der 
Romisclten  Alterthumer,  vol.  ii.  p.  125)  that  the 
clientela  was  an  old  Italian  institution,  which  ex- 
isted among  some  of  those  people,  out  of  which  the 
Romanus  Popnlus  arose.  When  Tatius  and  his 
Sabines  settled  in  Rome,  their  clients  settled  there 
with  them  (Dionys.  ii.  46)  ;  and  Attius  Clausus 
brought  to  Rome  a  large  body  of  clients.  (Liv.  ii. 
16  ;  Dionys.  v.  40).  It  is  further  conjectured, 
and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  clientes  were 
Italians,  who  had  been  conquered  and  reduced  to 
a  state  of  subjection. 
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Admitting  a  distinction  between  the  plebs  and 
the  old  clientes  to  be  fully  established,  there  is 
still  room  for  careful  investigation  as  to  the  real 
condition  of  the  clientes,  and  of  the  composition  of 
the  Roman  state  before  the  estate  of  the  plebs  was 
made  equal  to  that  of  the  patricians.       [G.  L.1 

CLIENTE'LA.    [Ciibns.] 

CLIMA  (/cAfjua),  literally  a  slope  or  inclination, 
was  used  in  the  mathematical  geography  of  the 
Greeks*  with  reference  to  the  inclination  of  various 
parts  of  the  earth's  surface  to  the  plane  of  the 
equator.  Before  the  globular  figure  of  the  earth 
was  known,  it  was  supposed  that  there  was  a 
general  slope  of  its  surface  from  south  to  north, 
and  this  was  called  KAf/ua.  But  as  the  science  of 
mathematical  geography  advanced,  the  word  was 
applied  to  different  belts  of  the  earth's  surface, 
which  were  determined  by  the  different  lengths  of 
the  longest  day  at  their  lines  of  demarcation. 
This  division  into  climates  was  applied  only  to 
the  northern  hemisphere,  as  the  geographers  had 
no  practical  knowledge  of  the  earth  south  of  the 
equator. 

Hipparchus  (about  b.  c.  160)  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  who  made  use  of  this  division ;  hii 
system  is  explained  at  length  by  Straho  (ii. 
p.  132).  Assuming  the  circumference  of  a  great 
circle  of  the  earth  to  be  252,000  stadia,  Hipparchus 
divided  this  into  360  degrees,  of  700  stadia  to 
each  ;  and  then,  beginning  at  the  parallel  of  Meroe, 
and  proceeding  northwards,  he  undertook  to  de- 
scribe the  astronomical  phenomena  observed  at  each 
degree  of  latitude,  or  every  700  stadia:  among 
these  phenomena,  he  observed  that  the  length  of 
the  longest  day  at  Meroe  was  13  hours,  and  at 
Syene  13  J.  The  observations  of  later  astronomers 
and  geographers,  such  as  Geminus,  Strabo,  Pliny, 
and  Ptolemy,  are  described  in  the  works  cited 
below.  The  following  table,  from  Ukert,  shows 
the  climates,  as  given  by  Ptolemy  (Geogr.  i.  23). 
It  will  be  observed  that  there  are  nineteen  climates, 
the  beginning  and  middle  of  which  are  marked  by 
lines  called  parallels,  of  which  the  first  marks  the 
equator,  and  the  thirty-third  the  arctic  circle.  Up 
to  this  point,  there  are  sixteen  climates,  of  which 
twelve  are  determined  by  the  increase  of  half-an- 
hour  in  the  length  of  the  longest  day,  the  13th 
and  14th  1  hour,  and  the  15th  and  16th  2  hours. 
In  the  remaining  climates,  within  the  arctic  circle, 
the  days  no  longer  increase  by  hours  but  by 
months.  Elsewhere  (Almog.  ii.  6)  he  makes 
ten  climates  north  of  the  equator,  beginning  at  the 
parallel  of  Taprobane  in  lat.  4°  15',  and  ending  at 
that  of  Thule,  in  lat.  63°  ;  and  one  to  the  south, 
beginning  at  the  equator,  or  the  parallel  of  Cape 
Raptum,  and  ending  at  the  parallel  of  Anthneroe 
in  lat.  16°  25'. 

The  term  K\l/xa  was  afterwards  applied  to  the 
average  temperature  of  each  of  these  regions,  and 
hence  our  modern  use  of  the  word.  (Strab.  Lc. 
Dion.  Hal.  i.  9  ;  Plut.  Mar.  11,  Aem.  Paul.  5| 
Moral,  p.  891  ;  Polyb.  vii.  6.  §  1,  x.  1,  §  3 
Ath.  xii.  p.  523,  e.  ;  Gemin.  Elem,  Astrm.  6 
Plin.  H.  N.  ii.  70—75,  s.  73—77  ;  Agathem.  i.  3 
Cellar.  Geog.  i.  6  ;  Ukert,  Geoff,  vol.  i.  pt.  % 
pp.  182,  &c.)  [P.S.] 


*  The  corresponding  Latin  word  is  indMm 
(Vitruv.  i.  1),  also  declinatio,  demrgenUa  (ramp. 
Aul.  GelL  xiv.  1 ;  Colum.  iii.  19).  CUm  wU 
only  used  at  a  late  period. 
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Climate. 

Parallel. 

Longest  Day. 

Latitude. 

Passing  through 

I. 

1 

2 

12h.    0m. 
12     15 

0° 
4 

15 

Taprobane. 

II. 

3 
4 

12     SO 
12     45 

8 
12 

25 
30 

Sinus  Avalites. 
Adule  Sinus. 

III. 

5 
6 

13       0 
13     15 

16 
20 

27 
14 

Meroe. 
Napata. 

IV. 

7 
8 

13     SO 
13     45 

23 

27 

51 
12 

Svene. 

Ptolemais  in  Egypt. 

V. 

9 
10 

14       0 
14     15 

SO 
33 

2 
18 

Lower  Egypt. 
Middle  of  Phoenicia. 

VI. 

11 
12 

14     30 
14     45 

36 
S8 

0 
S5 

Rhodus. 
Smyrna. 

VII. 

13 
14 

15       0 
15     15 

40 
43 

56 
41 

Hellespont. 
Massilia. 

VIII. 

15 
16 

15     30 
15     45 

45 
46 

1 

51 

Middle  of  the  Euxine. 
Sources  of  the  Danube. 

IX. 

17 
18 

16       0 
16     15 

48 
50 

32 
4 

Mouth  of  the  Borysthenes. 
Middle  of  the  Palus  Maeotis. 

X. 

19 
20 

16     30 
16     45 

51 
52 

40 
50 

Southern  Britain. 
Mouths  of  the  Rhine. 

XI. 

21 

22 

17       0 
17     15 

54 
55 

SO 
0 

Mouths  of  the  Tanais. 
The  Brigantes  in  Britain. 

XII. 

23 
24 

17     SO 
17     45 

56 
57 

0 

0 

Britannia  Magna. 
Caturactonium  in  Britain. 

XIII. 

25 
26 

18       0 
18     SO 

58 
59 

0 

so 

South  of  Britannia  Parva. 
Middle  of  ditto 

XIV. 

27 
28 

19       0 
19     SO 

61 
62 

0 

0 

North  of  ditto 
Ebudes  Insulae. 

XV. 

29 
30 

20  0 

21  0 

63 
64 

0 

30 

Thule. 

Unknown  Scythian  Tribes. 

XVI. 

31 
32 

22  0 

23  0 

65 
66 

30 
0 

Unknown  Scythian  Tribes. 

XVII. 

33 
34 

24       0 
1  month  about 

66D 
67° 

8' 40" 
15' 

XVIII. 

35 
36 

2         

S 

69 
73 

30 
20 

XIX. 

1 

37 
38 
39 

4          

5          

6         

78 
84 
90 

20 
0 
0 

CLI'PEUS  (do-jris),  the  large  shield  worn  by 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  which  was  originally  of  a 
circular  form,  and  is  said  to  have  been  first  used  by 
Proetus  and  Acrisius  of  Argos  (Paus.  ii.  25.  §  6), 
and  therefore  is  called  dipeus  Argolicus  (Virg.  Aen. 
Hi.  637),  and  likened  to  the  sun.  (Compare  also 
fcnrfSa  irdvToo'  ^fo-nr,  Horn.  77.  iii.  347,  v.  453, 
4o»(8as  cvkvkAovs,  xiv.  428  ;  Varr.  Do  Ling.  Lot. 
T-  19,  ed.  Mtiller ;  Festus,  s.  v.)  According  to 
other  accounts,  however,  the  Greeks  obtained  the 


shield,  as  well  as  the  helmet,  from  the  Egyptians 
(Herod,  iv.  180  ;  Plat.  Tim.  p.  24,  b.) 

The  shield  used  by  the  Homeric  heroes  was 
large  enough  to  cover  the  whole  man.  It  was 
sometimes  made  of  osiers  twisted  together,  called 
iteo,  or  of  wood :  the  wood  or  wicker  was  then 
covered  over  with  ox  hides  of  several  folds  deep, 
and  finally  bound  round  the  edge  with  metal. 
(Horn.  II.  xii.  295.)  The  outer  rim  is  termed 
i»Tvl  (II.  xviii.  479),  Ituj  (Eur.  Troad.  1205), 
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irsm^epeia  01  titcAos  (II.  xi.  33).  [Antyx.]  In 
the  centre  was  a  projection  called  6n<pd\os  or 
ne!Xo^(pd\ioy,  umbo,  which  served  as  a  sort  of 
weapon  by  itself,  or  caused  the  missiles  of  the 
enemy  to  glance  off  from  the  shield.  It  is  seen  in 
the  next  woodcut,  from  the  column  of  Trajan.  A 
spike,  or  some  other  prominent  excrescence,  was 
sometimes  placed  upon  the  on<pd\os,  which  was 
called  ewofjupdKiov^ 


In  the  Homeric  times,  the  Greeks  used  a  belt 
to  support  the  shield  ;  but  this  custom  was  subse- 
quently discontinued  in  consequence  of  its  great 
inconvenience  [Balteus],  and  the  following  me- 
thod was  adopted  in  its  stead :  —  A  band  of 
metal,  wood,  or  leather,  termed  Kavdiv,  was  placed 
across  the  inside  from  rim  to  rim,  like  the  diameter 
of  a  circle,  to  which  were  affixed  a  number  of 


CLIPEUS. 

small  iron  bars,  crossing  each  other  somewhat  in 
the  form  of  the  letter  X,  which  met  the  arm  below 
the  inner  bend  of  the  elbow  joint,  and  served  to 
steady  the  orb.  This  apparatus,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  invented  by  the  Carians  (Herod,  i.  171) 
was  termed  ixavov  or  &xavrl-  Around  the  inner 
edge  ran  a  leather  thong  (7rdp7ra|),  fixed  by  nailj 
at  certain  distances,  so  that  it  formed  a  succession 
of  loops  all  round,  which  the  soldier  grasped  with 
his  hand  (2fi§aK&>i>  iropira/ci  yewatav  X¥S  Eur. 
Hel.  1 396).  The  preceding  woodcut,  which  shows 
the  whole  apparatus,  will  render  this  account  in' 
telligible.  It  is  taken  from  one  of  the  terra  cotta 
vases  published  by  Tischbein  (vol.  iv.  tab.  20). 

At  the  close  of  a  war  it  was  customary  for  tie 
Greeks  to  suspend  their  shields  in  the  temples 
when  the  iropjrcuces  were  taken  off,  in  order  to 
render  them  unserviceable  in  case  of  any  sudden  or 
popular  outbreak  ;  which  custom  accounts  for  the 
alarm  of  Demosthenes  in  the  Knights  of  Aristo- 
phanes (859),  when  he  saw  them  hanging  up  with 
their  handles  on. 

The  acriris  was  carried  by  the  heavy-armed  men 
(<SirA.[Tai)  during  the  historical  times  of  Greece, 
and  is  opposed  to  the  lighter  Tt&Krt\  and  ytyfov, 
hence  we  find  the  word  atritls  used  to  signify  a 
body  of  dirtuTai  (Xen.  Anab.  i.  7.  §  10). 

According  to  Livy  (i.  43),  when  the  census  was 
instituted  by  Servius  Tullius,  the  first  class  only 
used  the  clipeus,  and  the  second  were  armed  with 
the  scutum  [Scutum]  ;  but  after  the  Roman  sol- 
dier received  pay,  the  clipeus  was  discontinued 
altogether  for  the  Sabine  scutum.  (Liv.  viii,  8 ; 
compare  ix.  19  ;  Plut.  Rom.  21  ;  Diod.  Eelog. 
xxiii.  3,  who  asserts  that  the  original  form  of  tie 
Roman  shield  was  square,  and  that  it  was  subse- 
quently changed  for  that  of  the  Tyrrhenians,  which 
was  round.) 


The  practice  of  emblazoning  shields  with  varioui 
devices,  the  origin  of  armorial  bearings,  is  of  con- 
siderable  antiquity.  It  is  mentioned  as  early  as 
the  time  of  Aeschylus,  who  represents  the  seven 
chiefs  who  marched  against  Thebes  with  such 
shields  (Aeschyl.  Sept.  c.  Tluh.  387,  &c.  i  "^ 
Virg.  Aen.  viii.  668  ;  Sil.  ItaL  viii.  886). 
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custom  is  illustrated  by  the  preceding  beautiful 
gem  from  the  antique,  in  which  the  figure  of  Vic- 
tory is  represented  inscribing  upon  a  clipeus  the 
name  or  merits  of  some  deceased  hero. 

Each  Roman  soldier  had  also  his  own  name  in- 
scribed upon  his  shield,  in  order  that  he  might 
readily  find  his  own  when  the  order  was  given  to 
unpile  arms  (Veget.  ii.  17)  ;  and  sometimes  the 
name  of  the  commander  under  whom  he  fought. 
(Hirt.  Bell.  Alex.  68.) 

The  clipeus  was  also  used  to  regulate  the 
temperature  of  the  vapour  bath.  [Balneae,  p. 
192,  a.]  [A.R.] 

CLITELLAE,  a  pair  of  panniers,  and  there- 
fore only  used  in  the  plural  number.  (Hor.  Sat.  i. 
5.  47  ;  Plaut.  Most.  iii.  2.  91.)  In  Italy  they 
were  commonly  used  with  mules  or  asses,  but  in 
other  countries  they  were  also  applied  to  horses,  of 
which  an  instance  is  given  in  the  annexed  wood- 
cut from  the  column  of  Trajan ;  and  Plautus  (lb. 
94)  figuratively  describes  a  man  upon  whose 
shoulders  a  load  of  any  kind,  either  moral  or  phy- 
sical, is  charged,  as  homo  clitellarius,       [A.  R.J 
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18  Roman  palms,  about  14  feet  in  diameter,  each 
of  the  hewn  blocks  being  7h  palms  long  and  4 J 
high,  and  joined  together  without  cement.  The 
manner  of  construction  is  shown  in  the  annexed 
woodcut,  taken  on  the  spot,  where  a  part  of  it  la 
uncovered  near  the  arch  of  Janus  Quadrifrons. 


CLOA'CA,  a  common  sewer.  The  term  cloaca 
is  generally  used  in  reference  only  to  those  spacious 
subterraneous  vaults,  either  of  stone  or  brick, 
through  which  the  foul  waters  of  the  city,  as  well 
as  all  the  streams  brought  to  Rome  by  the  aque- 
ducts, finally  discharged  themselves  into  the 
Tiber  ;  but  it  also  includes  within  its  meaning 
any  smaller  drain,  either  wooden  pipes  or  clay 
tubes  (Ulpian,  Dig.  43.  tit.  23.  s.  1),  with  which 
almost  every  house  in  the  city  was  furnished  to 
carry  off  its  impurities  into  the  main  conduit. 
The  whole  city  was  thus  intersected  by  subter- 
raneous passages,  and  is  therefore  called  urbs 
pensilis,  in  Pliny's  enthusiastic  description  of  the 
cloacae.  (H.N.  xxxvi.  15.  s.  24.) 

The  most  celebrated  of  these  drains  was  the 
cloaca  maxima,  the  construction  of  which  is  as- 
cribed to  Tarquinius  Priscus  (Liv.  i.  38 ;  Plin. 
I.  c),  and  which  was  formed  to  carry  off  the 
waters  brought  down  from  the  adjacent  hills  into 
the  Velabrum  and  valley  of  the  Forum.  The 
stone  of  which  it  is  built  is  a  mark  of  the  great 
antiquity  of  the  work  ;  it  is  not  the  peperino  of 
Gabii  and  the  Alban  hills,  which  was  the  common 
building-stone  in  the  time  of  the  commonwealth  ; 
but  it  is  the  "  tufa  litoide  "  of  Brocchi,  one  of  the 
volcanic  formations  which  is  found  in  many  places 
in  Rome,  and  which  was  afterwards  supplanted  in 
public  buildings  by  the  finer  quality  of  the  peperino. 
(Arnold,  Hist.  Rom.  vol.  i.  p.  52.)  This  cloaca 
was  formed  by  three  arches,  one  within  the  other, 
the  innermost  of  which  is  a  semicircular  vault  of 


The  mouth  where  it  reaches  the  Tiber,  nearly 
opposite  to  one  extremity  of  the  insula  Tiberina, 
still  remains  in  the  state  referred  to  by  Pliny  (I.  c). 
It  is  represented  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  with  the 
adjacent  buildings  as  they  still  exist,  the  modern 
fabrics  only  which  encumber  the  site,  being  left 
out. 


The  passages  in  Strabo  and  Pliny  which  state 
that  a  cart  (afia^a,  velies)  loaded  with  hay,  could 
pass  down  the  cloaca  maxima,  will  no  longer  ap- 
pear incredible  from  the  dimensions  given  of  this 
stupendous  work  ;  but  it  must  still  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  vehicles  of  the  Romans  were  much 
smaller  than  our  own.  Dion  Cassius  also  states 
(xlix.  43)  that  Agrippa,  when  he  cleansed  the 
sewers,  passed  through  them  in  a  boat,  to  which 
Pliny  probably  alludes  in  the  expression  urbs 
subter  navigata;  and  their  extraordinary  dimen- 
sions, as  well  as  that  of  the  embouchures  through 
which  the  waters  poured  into  them,  is  still  further 
testified  by  the  exploits  of  Nero,  who  threw  down 
the  sewers  the  unfortunate  victims  of  his  nightly 
riots.  (Suet.  Nero,  26  ;  compare  Dionys.  x.  63  ; 
Cic.  Pro  Sad.  35.) 

The  cloaca  maxima,  formed  by  Tarquin,  ex- 
tended only  from  the  forum  to  the  river,  but  was 
subsequently  continued  as  far  up  as  the  Subura,  of 
which  branch  some  vestiges  were  discovered  in  the 
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year  1742.  (Venuti,  AnticJiita  di  Roma,  vol.  i. 
p.  98  ;  Ficoroni,  Vestigie  di  Roma,  pp.  74,  75.) 
This  was  the  crypta  Suburae  to  which  Juvenal 
refers  (Sat.  v.  106.  Comp.  Diet.  ofGr.  and  Rom. 
Geoff,  art.  Roma.) 

The  expense  of  cleansing  and  repairing  these 
cloacae  was,  of  course,  very  great,  and  was  de- 
frayed partly  by  the  treasury,  and  partly  by  an 
assessment  called  cloacarium.  (Ulpian,  Dig.  7. 
tit.  1.  s.  27.  §  3.)  Under  the  republic,  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  sewers  was  entrusted  to  the 
censors  ;  but  under  the  empire,  particular  officers 
were  appointed  for  that  purpose,  cloacarum  cura- 
tory, mention  of  whom  is  found  in  inscriptions 
(ap.  Grut.  p.  cxcvii.  5,  p.  cxcviii.  2,  3,  4,  5  ; 
p.  cclii.  1  ;  Ulpian,  Dig.  43.  tit.  23.  s.  2).  The 
emperors  employed  condemned  criminals  in  the 
task.     (Plin.  Epist.  x.  41.) 

Rome  was  not  the  only  city  celebrated  for 
works  of  this  kind.  Diodorus  (xi.  25)  makes 
special  mention  of  the  sewers  (vir6i>o/wi)  of  Agri- 
gentum,  which  were  constructed  about  B.  c.  480, 
Dy  an  architect  named  Phaeax,  after  whom  they 
were  called  (palaKts.  [A.  R.] 

KLOPES  DIKE'  (/c\o^s  5(ki)),  the  action  for 
theft  was  brought  in  the  usual  manner  before  a 
diaetetes  or  a  court,  the  latter  of  which  Meier 
(Att.  Process,  p.  67)  infers  to  have  been  under 
the  presidency  of  the  thesmothetae,  whether  the 
prosecutor  preferred  his  accusation  by  way  of 
ypacpii  or  SIkt).  We  learn  from  the  law  quoted 
by  Demosthenes  (c.  Timocr.  p.  733),  that  the  cri- 
minal upon  conviction  was  obliged  to  pay  twice 
the  value  of  the  theft  to  the  plaintiff  if  the  latter 
recovered  the  specific  thing  stolen  ;  that  failing  of 
this,  he  was  bound  to  reimburse  him  tenfold,  that 
the  court  might  inflict  an  additional  penalty, 
and  that  the  criminal  might  be  confined  in  the 
stocks  (noSoKtiicKri)  five  days  and  as  many  nights. 
In  some  cases,  a  person  that  had  been  robbed  was 
permitted  by  the  Attic  law  to  enter  the  house  in 
which  he  suspected  his  property  was  concealed, 
and  institute  a  search  for  it  (<pwpSv,  Aristoph. 
Nubes,  497  ;  Plat.  De  Leg.  xii.  p.  954)  ;  but  we 
are  not  informed  what  powers  he  was  supplied 
with  to  enforce  this  right.  Besides  the  above 
mentioned  action,  a  prosecutor  might  proceed  by 
way  of  ypa(frf],  and  when  the  delinquent  was  de- 
tected in  the  act,  by  Smayaryji  or  4<pj)yri(ns.  To 
these,  however,  a  penalty  of  1000  drachmae  was 
attached  in  case  the  prosecutor  failed  in  establish- 
ing his  case  ;  so  that  a  diffident  plaintiff  would 
often  consider  them  as  less  eligible  means  of  ob- 
taining redress.  (Demosth.  c.  Androt.  p.  601.)  In 
the  aggravated  cases  of  stealing  in  the  day  time 
property  of  greater  amount  than  50  drachmae,  or 
by  night  any  thing  whatsoever  (and  upon  this  oc- 
casion the  owner  was  permitted  to  wound  and 
even  kill  the  depredator  in  his  flight),  the  most 
trifling  article  from  a  gymnasium,  or  any  thing 
worth  10  drachmae  from  the  ports  or  public  baths, 
the  law  expressly  directed  an  airayayh  to  the 
Eleven,  and,  upon  conviction,  the  death  of  the 
offender.  (Demosth.  c.  Timocr.  p.  736.  1.)  Tf  the 
ypatpij  were  adopted,  it  is  probable  that  the  punish- 
ment was  fixed  by  the  court ;  but  both  in  this 
case,  and  in  that  of  conviction  in  a  S'lktj,  besides 
restitution  of  the  stolen  property,  the  disfran- 
chisement (arifxla)  of  the  criminal  would  be  a 
necessary  incident  of  conviction.  (Meier,  Att. 
Process,  p.  358.)  [J.S.  M.] 
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COA  VESTIS,  the  Coan  cloth,  is  mentioned 
by  various  Latin  authors,  but  most  frequently  and 
distinctly  by  the  poets  of  the  Augustan  age. 
(Tibull.  ii.  4,  ii.  6 ;  Propert.  i.  2,  ii.  1,  iv.  2,  iv.  S  • 
Hor.  Carm.  iv.  13.  13,  Sat.  i.  2.  101 ;  Ovid,  An 
Am.  ii.  298.)  From  their  expressions  we  learn 
that  it  had  a  great  degree  of  transparency,  that  it 
was  remarkably  fine,  that  it  was  chiefly  worn  by 
women  of  loose  reputation,  and  that  it  was  some- 
times dyed  purple  and  enriched  with  stripes  of 
gold.  It  has  been  supposed  to  have  been  made  of 
silk,  because  in  Cos  silk  was  spun  and  woven  at  a 
very  early  period,  so  as  to  obtain  a  high  celebrity 
for  the  manufactures  of  that  island.  (Aristot.  HiM. 
Anim.  v.  19.)  In  the  woodcut  under  Coma,  a 
female  is  represented  wearing  a  robe  of  this 
kind.  [J.  Y.] 

COACTOR.  This  name  was  applied  to  col- 
lectors of  various  sorts,  e.  g.  to  the  servants  of  the 
publican!,  or  farmers  of  the  public  taxes,  who  col- 
lected the  revenues  for  them  (Cic.  Pro  Rob.  Post, 
11)  ;  also  to  those  who  collected  the  money  from 
the  purchasers  of  things  eold  at  a  public  auction. 
The  father  of  Horace  was  a  collector  of  the  taxes 
farmed  by  the  publicani.  (Hor.  Sat.  i.  6.  86 ; 
Suet.  Vit.  Hor.  init.)  Moreover,  the  servants 
of  the  money-changers  were  so  called,  from  col- 
lecting their  debts  for  them.  (Cic.  Pro  Clumt. 
64.)  [R.W.] 

CO'CHLEA  (xox^ias),  which  properly  means 
a  snail,  was  also  used  to  signify  other  things  of  a 
spiral  form. 

1.  A  screw.  The  woodcut  annexed  represents 
a  clothes-press,  from  a  painting  on  the  wall  of  the 
Chalcidicum  of  Eumachia,  at  Pompeii,  which  is 
worked  by  two  upright  screws  (cocldeae)  precisely 
in  the  same  manner  as  our  own  linen  presses. 
(Mas.  Borbonico,  iv.  50.) 


A  screw  of  the  same  description  was  iuo» .-— 
in  oil  and  wine  presses.  (Vitruv.  vi.  .9.  p.  180)  efl* 
Bipont.  ;  Palladius,  iv.  10.  §  10,  ii.  19  §  I.)  The 
thread  of  the  screw,  for  which  the  Latin  language 
has  no  appropriate  term,  is  called  irepimiYA""' l0 
Greek. 

2.  A  spiral  pump  for  raising  water,  invented  »J 
Archimedes  (Diod.  Sic.  i.  34,  v.  37  ;  compare 
Strab.  xvii.  30),  from  whom  it  has  ever  since  been 
called  the  Archimedean  screw.  It  is  described'' 
length  by  Vitruvius  (x.  11). 


CODEX, 

3.  A  peculiar  kind  of  door,  through  which  the 
wild  beasts  passed  from  their  dens  into  the  arena 
of  the  amphitheatre.  (Varr.  De  Re  Rust.  iii.  5. 
§  3.)  It  consisted  of  a  circular  cage,  open  on  one 
side  like  a  lantern,  which  worked  upon  a  pivot 
and  within  a  shell,  like  the  machines  used  in  the 
convents  and  foundling  hospitals  of  Italy,  termed 
rote,  so  that  any  particular  beast  could  be  removed 
from  its  den  into  the  arena  merely  by  turning  it 
round,  and  without  the  possibility  of  more  than 
one  escaping  at  the  same  time  ;  and  therefore  it  is 
recommended  by  Varro  (I.  c.)  as  peculiarly  adapted 
for  an  aviary,  so  that  the  person  could  go  in  and 
out  without  affording  the  birds  an  opportunity  of 
flying  away.  Schneider  (in  Ind.  Script.  R.  R.  s.  v. 
Cavea),  however,  maintains  that  the  cocldea  in 
question  was  nothing  more  than  a  portcullis  (cata- 
phracta)  raised  by  a  screw,  which  interpretation 
does  not  appear  so  probable  as  the  one  given 
above.  [A.  R."| 

CO'CHLEAR  (Kox^'dpiov)  was  a  kind  of  spoon, 
which  appears  to  have  terminated  with  a  point  at 
one  end,  and  at  the  other  was  broad  and  hollow 
like  our  own  spoons.  The  pointed  end  was  used 
for  drawing  snails  (cochleae)  out  of  their  shells,  and 
eating  them,  whence  it  derived  its  name  ;  and  the 
broader  part  for  eating  eggs,  &c.  Martial  (xiv. 
121)  mentions  both  these  uses  of  the  cochlear, — ■ 
*  Sum  cochleis  habilis  nee  sum  minus  utilis  ovis." 
(Compare  Plin.  H.  N.  xxviii.  4  ;  Petron.  33.) 

Cochlear  was  also  the  name  given  to  a  small 
measure  like  our  spoonful.  According  to  Rhemnius 
Fannius,  it  was  ^  of  the  cyathus. 

COCHLIS,  which  is  properly  a  diminutive  of 
cochlea,  is  used  as  an  adjective  with  columna,  to 
describe  such  columns  as  the  Trajan  and  An- 
tonine  ;  but  whether  the  term  was  used  with  re- 
ference to  the  spiral  Btaircase  within  the  column, 
or  to  the  spiral  bas-relief  on  the  outside,  or  to 
both,  cannot  be  said  with  certainty.  (P.  Vict,  de 
Region.  Urb.  Rom.  8,  9.) 

Pliny  applies  the  word  also  to  a  species  of 
gem  found  in  Arabia.  (H.  N.  xxxvii.  12. 
s.  74.)  [P.  S.] 

CODEX,  dim.  CODICILLUS,  is  identical  with 
caudex,  as  Claudius  and  Clodius,  claustrum  and 
clostrum,  cauda  and  coda.  Cato  (ap.  Front.  Epist. 
ad  M.  Anton,  i.  2)  still  used  the  form  caudex  in 
the  same  sense  in  which  afterwards  codex  was  used 
exclusively.  (Compare  Ovid.  Metam.  xii.  432.) 
The  word  originally  signified  the  trunk  or  stem  of 
a  tree  (Virg.  Georg.  ii.  30  ;  Columella,  xii.  19  ; 
Plin.  H.  N.  xvi.  30),  and  was  also  applied  to 
designate  anything  composed  of  large  pieces  of 
wood,  whence  the  small  fishing  or  ferry  boats  on 
the  Tiber,  which  may  originally  have  been  like 
the  Indian  canoes,  or  were  constructed  of  several 
roughly  hewn  planks  nailed  together  in  a  rude  and 
simple  manner,  were  called  naves  caudicariae,  or 
codicariae,  or  caudkeae.  (Fest.  and  Varro,  ap. 
Nonium,  xiii.  12  ;  Gellius,  x.  25.)  The  surname 
of  Caudex  given  to  Appius  Claudius  must  be 
traced  to  this  signification.  But  the  name  codex 
was  especially  applied  to  wooden  tablets  bound 
together  and  lined  with  a  coat  of  wax,  for  the 
purpose  of  writing  upon  them,  and  when,  at  a  later 
age,  parchment  or  paper,  or  other  materials  were 
substituted  for  wood,  and  put  together  in  the 
shape  of  a  book,  the  name  of  codex  was  still  ap- 
plied to  them.  (Cic.  Verr.  ii.  1, 36  ;  Dig.  32.  tit.  1. 
»>S2j  Sueton.  Aug.  101.)     In  the  time  of  Cicero 
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we  find  it  also  applied  to  the  tablet  on  which  a 
bill  was  written ;  and  the  tribune,  Cornelius,  when 
one  of  his  colleagues  forbade  his  bill  to  be  read  by 
the  herald  or  scribe,  read  it  himself  (legit  codicem 
mum;  see  Cic.  in  Vat.  2,  and  Ascon.  Ped.  in 
Argum.  ad  Cornel,  p.  58.  ed.  Orelli).  At  a  still 
later  period,  during  the  time  of  the  emperors,  the 
word  was  used  to  express  any  collection  of  laws 
or  constitutions  of  the  emperors,  whether  made  by 
private  individuals  or  by  public  authority.  See 
the  following  articles. 

The  diminutive  codicillus,  or  rather  codicilli,  was 
used  much  in  the  same  way  as  codex.  It  originally 
signified  tablets  of  the  kind  described  above,  and 
was  subsequently  employed  to  indicate  any  small 
book  or  document,  made  either  of  parchment  or 
paper.  (Cic.  Phil,  viii.  10,  ad  Fam.  vi.  18;  Suet. 
Claud.  29.)  Respecting  its  meaning  in  connec- 
tion with  a  person's  testament,  see  Test  amen- 
tum. [L.  S.] 

CODEX  GREGORIA'NUS  and  HERMO- 
GENIA'NUS.  It  does  not  appear  quite  certain 
if  this  title  denotes  one  collection  or  two  collec- 
tions. The  general  opinion,  however,  is,  that  there 
were  two  codices  compiled  respectively  by  Grego- 
rianus  and  Hermogenianus,  who  are  sometimes, 
though  incorrectly,  called  Gregorius  and  Hermo- 
genes.  The  codex  of  Gregorianus  was  divided 
into  books  (the  number  of  which  is  not  known),  and 
the  books  were  divided  into  titles.  The  fragments 
of  this  codex  begin  with  constitutions  of  Septimius 
Severus,  A.  D.  196,  and  end  with  those  of  Diocletian 
and  Maximian,  A.  D.  285 — 305.  The  codex  of 
Hermogenianus,  so  far  as  we  know  it,  is  only 
quoted  by  titles,  and  it  only  contains  constitutions 
of  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  with  the  exception  of 
one  by  Antoninus  Caracalla  ;  it  may  perhaps  have 
consisted  of  one  book  only,  and  it  may  have  been 
a  kind  of  supplement  to  the  other.  The  name  Her- 
mogenianus is  always  placed  after  that  of  Gregori- 
anus when  this  code  is  quoted.  According  to  the 
Consultationes,  the  codex  of  Hermogenianus  also 
contained  constitutions  of  Valens  and  Valentinian 
II.,  which,  if  true,  would  bring  down  the  compiler 
to  a  time  some  years  later  than  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantine  the  Great,  under  whom  it  is  generally  as- 
sumed that  he  lived.  These  codices  were  not 
made  by  imperial  authority  ;  they  were  the  work 
of  private  individuals,  but  apparently  soon  came  to 
be  considered  as  authority  in  courts  of  justice,  as  is 
shown  indirectly  by  the  fact  of  the  Theodosian  and 
Justinian  codes  being  formed  on  the  model  of  the 
Codex  Gregorianus  and  Hermogenianus.  (Zim- 
mern,  Geschichte  des  Ramischen  Privatrechts,  Heidel. 
1826;  Hugo,  Lehrbuch  der  Geschichte  des  Rom. 
Rechts,  Berlin,  1832;  Frag.  Cod.  Greg,  et  Herm. 
in  Schulting's  Jurisprudentia  Vet.  &c,  and  in  the 
Jus  Civile  Antejustin.  Berol.  1815  ;  Bb'cking,  In- 
stitutionen.)  [G  L  1 

CODEX  JUSTINIANE'US.  In  February  of 
the  year  A.  d.  528,  Justinian  appointed  a  commis- 
sion, consisting  of  ten  persons,  to  make  a  new  col- 
lection of  imperial  constitutions.  Among  these  ten 
were  Tribonianus,  who  was  afterwards  employed 
on  the  Digesta  and  the  Institutiones,  and  Theo- 
philus,  a  teacher  of  law  at  Constantinople.  The 
commission  was  directed  to  compile  one  code  from 
those  of  Gregorianus,  Hermogenianus,  and  Theo- 
dosius,  and  also  from  the  constitutions  of  Theo- 
dosius  made  subsequently  to  his  code,  from  those 
of  his  successors,  and   from  the  constitutions  of 
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Justinian  himself.  The  instructions  given  to  the 
commissioners  empowered  them  to  omit  unneces- 
sary preambles,  repetitions,  contradictions,  and 
obsolete  matter ;  to  express  the  laws  to  be  derived 
from  the  sources  above  mentioned  in  brief  lan- 
guage, and  to  place  them  under  appropriate  titles ; 
to  add  to,  take  from,  or  vary,  the  words  of  the  old 
constitutions,  when  it  might  be  necessary ;  but  to 
retain  the  order  of  time  in  the  several  constitutions, 
by  preserving  the  dates  and  the  consuls'  names, 
and  also  by  arranging  them  under  their  several 
titles  in  the  order  of  time.  The  colleotion  was  to 
include  rescripts  and  edicts,  as  well  as  constitu- 
tiones  properly  so  called.  Fourteen  months  after 
the  date  of  the  commission,  the  code  was  completed 
and  declared  to  be  law  (16th  April,  529)  under 
the  title  of  the  Justinianeus  Codex ;  and  it  was  de- 
clared that  the  sources  from  which  this  code  was 
derived  were  no  longer  to  have  any  binding  force, 
and  that  the  new  code  alone  should  be  referred  to 
as  of  legal  authority.  (Constit.  de  Justin.  Cod. 
Confirmajido.) 

The  Digesta  or  Pandectae,  and  the  Institutiones, 
were  compiled  after  the  publication  of  this  code, 
subsequently  to  which  fifty  decisiones  and  some 
new  constitutiones  also  were  promulgated  by  the 
emperor.  This  rendered  a  revision  of  the  code 
necessary ;  and  accordingly  a  commission  for  that 
purpose  was  given  to  Tribonianus,  to  Dorotheus,  a 
distinguished  teacher  of  law  at  Berytus  in  Phoenicia, 
and  three  others.  The  new  code  was  promulgated 
at  Constantinople,  on  the  16th  November  534,  and 
the  use  of  the  decisiones,  the  new  constitutiones, 
and  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Justinianeus  Codex, 
was  forbidden.  The  second  edition  (secuuda  editio, 
repetita  praelectio,  Codex  repetitae  praelectumis)  is 
the  code  that  we  now  possess,  in  twelve  books, 
each  of  which  is  divided  into  titles :  it  is  not  known 
how  many  books  the  first  edition  contained.  The 
constitutiones  are  arranged  under  their  several  titles, 
in  the  order  of  time  and  with  the  names  of  the  em- 
perors by  whom  they  were  respectively  made,  and 
their  dates. 

The  constitutions  in  this  code  do  not  go  further 
back  than  those  of  Hadrian,  and  those  of  the  im- 
mediate successors  of 'Hadrian  are  few  in  number ; 
a  circumstance  owing  in  part  to  the  use  made  of 
the  earlier  codes  in  the  compilation  of  the  Justinian 
code,  and  also  to  the  fact  of  many  of  the  earlier 
constitutions  being  incorporated  in  the  writings  of 
the  jurists,  from  which  alone  any  knowledge  of 
many  of  them  could  be  derived.  (Constit.  De 
Emendatione  Cod.  Dom.  Justin.) 

The  constitutions,  as  they  appear  in  this  code, 
have  been  in  many  cases  altered  by  the  compilers, 
and  consequently,  in  an  historical  point  of  view, 
the  code  is  not  always  trustworthy.  This  fact 
appears  from  a  comparison  of  this  code  with  the 
Theodosian  code  and  the  Novellae.  The  order  of 
the  subject-matter  in  this  code  corresponds,  in  a 
certain  way,  with  that  in  the  Digest.  Thus  the 
seven  parts  into  which  the  fifty  books  of  the 
Digest  are  distributed,  correspond  to  the  first  nine 
books  of  the  Code.  The  matter  of  the  three  last 
books  of  the  Code  is  hardly  treated  of  in  the 
Digest.  The  matter  of  the  first  book  of  the  Digest 
is  placed  in  the  first  book  of  the  Code,  after  the 
law  relating  to  ecclesiastical  matters,  which,  of 
course,  is  not  contained  in  the  Digest ;  and  the 
three  following  books  of  the  first  part  of  the  Digest 
correspond  to  the  second  book  of  the  Code.    The 
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following  books  of  the  Code,  the  ninth  included, 
correspond  respectively,  in  a  general  way,  to  the 
following  parts  of  the  Digest.  Some  of  the  con- 
stitutions which  were  in  the  first  edition  of  tie 
Code,  and  are  referred  to  in  the  Institutiones,  have 
been  omitted  in  the  second  edition.  (Instit.  2.  tit. 
20.  s.  27 ;  4.  tit.  6.  s.  24.)  Several  constitution!!, 
which  have  also  been  lost  in  the  course  of  time 
have  been  restored  by  Charondas,  Cujacius,  and 
Contius,  from  the  Greek  version  of  them.  (Zim- 
mern,  &c. ;  Hugo,  Lehrbuch  der  Geschickte  des  Rom. 
Rechts,  &.c. ;  Bocking,  Institutions.)       [G.  L.1 

CODEX  THEODOSIA'NUS.  In  the  year 
429,  Theodosius  II.,  commonly  called  Theodosius 
the  younger,  appointed  a  commission,  consisting  of 
eight  persons,  to  form  into  a  code  all  the  edicta  and 
generates  constitutiones  from  the  time  of  Constantino, 
and  according  to  the  model  of  the  Codex  Grego- 
rianus  and  Hermogenianus  (ad  simUitudinem  Gre- 
goriani  et  Hermogeniani  Codicis).  In  435,  the 
instructions  were  renewed  or  repeated  j  but  the 
commissioners  were  now  sixteen  in  number.  Anti- 
ochus  was  at  the  head  of  both  commissions.  It 
seems,  however,  to  have  been  originally  the  design 
of  the  emperor  not  only  to  make  a  code  which 
should  be  supplementary  to,  and  a  continuation  of, 
the  Codex  Gregorianus  and  Hermogenianus ;  hut 
also  to  compile  a  work  on  Roman  law  from  the 
classical  jurists,  and  the  constitutions  prior  to  those 
of  Constantine.  However  this  may  be,  the  first 
commission  did  not  accomplish  this,  and  what  we 
now  have  is  the  code  which  was  compiled  by  the 
second  commission.  This  code  was  completed,  and 
promulgated  as  law  in  the  Eastern  empire  in  438, 
and  declared  to  be  the  substitute  for  all  the  consti- 
tutions made  since  the  time  of  Constantine.  In 
the  same  year  (438)  the  code  was  forwarded  to 
Valentinian  III.,  the  son-in-law  of  Theodosius,  hy 
whom  it  was  laid  before  the  Roman  Senate,  and 
confirmed  as  law  in  the  Western  empire.  Nine 
years  later  Theodosius  forwarded  to  Valentinian 
his  new  constitutions  (novellae  constitutiones),  which 
had  been  made  since  the  publication  of  the  code ; 
and  these  also  were  in  the  next  year  (448)  pro- 
mulgated as  law  in  the  Western  empire.  So  long 
as  a  connection  existed  between  the  Eastern  and 
Western  empires,  that  is,  till  the  overthrow  of  the 
latter,  the  name  Novellae  was  given  to  the  con- 
stitutions subsequent  to  the  code  of  Theodosius. 
The  latest  of  these  Novellae  that  have  come  down 
to  us  are  three  of  the  time  of  Leo  and  Anthemius, 
A.  d.  468. 

The  Codex  TheodoBianus  consists  of  sixteen 
books,  the  greater  part  of  which,  as  well  as  his 
Novellae,  exist  in  their  genuine  state.  The  books 
are  divided  into  titles,  and  the  titles  are  sub- 
divided into  constitutiones  or  laws.  The  valuable 
edition  of  J.  Gothofredus  (6  vols.  foL  Lugd.  1665, 
re-edited  by  Ritter,  Lips.  1736—1745,  6vols.fol.) 
contains  the  code  in  its  complete  form,  except  the 
first  five  books,  for  which  it  was  necessary  to  uie 
the  epitome  contained  in  the  Breviarium  [BbevU- 
rium].  This  is  also  the  case  with  the  edition  of 
this  code  contained  in  the  Jus  Civile  Antejustiittii^ 
neum  of  Berlin,  1815.  But  the  recent  discovery 
of  a  MS.  of  the  Breviarium,  at  Milan,  by  Clown* 
and  of  a  Palimpsest  of  the  Theodosian  code  at 
Turin  by  Peyron,  has  contributed  largely  both  to 
the  critical  knowledge  of  the  other  parts  of  this 
code,  and  has  added  numerous  genuine  constate- 
tions  to  the  first  five  books,  particularly  tc  the 
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Sist  Hand's  discoveries  also  have  added  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  later  books,  and  his  edition  of  the 
Theodosian  Code,  Bonn,  1837,  4to,  is  the  latest 
and  the  best. 

The  extract  or  epitome  of  the  first  five  books  in 
the  Breviarium  is  very  scanty  ;  262  laws,  or  frag- 
ments of  laws,  were  omitted,  which  the  discoveries 
of  Clossius  and  Peyron  reduced  to  200.  More  re- 
cent discoveries  by  Carlo  Baudi  a  Vesme  at  Turin 
will  add  to  the  6th,  8th,  9th,  10th,  and  16th  books. 

The  Novellae  Constitutiones  anterior  to  the  time 
of  Justinian  are  collected  in  six  books  in  the  Jus 
Civile  Antejustinianmm,  Berlin,  1815,  and  in 
Hand's  more  recent  edition. 

The  commission  of  Theodosius  was  empowered 
to  arrange  the  constitutiones  according  to  their 
subject,  and  under  each  subject  according  to  the 
order  of  time ;  to  separate  those  which  con- 
tained different  matter,  and  to  omit  what  was  not 
essential  or  superfluous.  The  arrangement  of  the 
Theodosian  code  differs  in  the  main  from  that  of 
the  code  of  Justinian,  which  treats  of  jus  ecclesi- 
asticum  in  the  beginning,  while  that  of  Theodosius 
in  the  first  book  treats  chiefly  of  offices  ;  and  the 
second,  third,  fourth,  and  beginning  of  the  fifth  book 
treat  of  jus  privatum.  The  order  here  observed, 
as  well  as  in  the  code  which  it  professed  to  follow 
as  a  model,  was  the  order  of  the  writers  on  the 
praetorian  edict.  The  eighth  book  contains  the 
laws  as  to  gifts,  the  penalties  of  celibacy,  and  that 
relating  to  the  jus  liberorum.  The  ninth  book 
begins  with  crimes.  The  laws  relating  to  the 
Christian  church  are  contained  in  the  sixteenth 
and  last  book.  It  is  obvious  from  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  Theodosian  and  Justinian 
codes  were  compiled,  and  from  a  comparison  of  them, 
that  the  Justinian  code  was  greatly  indebted  to  the 
Theodosian.  The  Theodosian  code  was  also  the  basis 
of  the  edict  of  Theodoric  king  of  the  Ostrogoths  ; 
it  was  epitomised,  with  an  interpretation,  in  the 
Visigoth  Lex  Romaua  [Breviarium]  ;  and  the 
Burgundian  Lex  Romana,  commonly  called  Papiani 
Liber  Responsomm,  was  founded  upon  it.  [G.  L.] 

CODICILLUS.     [Codex.] 

CODON  (jvbSav),  a  bell.    [Tintinnabulum.] 

COE'MPTIO.     [Matrimonium.] 

COENA  (Stttcvov),  the  principal  meal  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  corresponding  to  our  dinner, 
rather  than  supper.  As  the  meals  are  not  always 
clearly  distinguished,  it  will  be  convenient  to  give 
a  brief  account  of  all  of  them  under  the  present 
head. 

1.  Greek. — The  materials  for  an  account  of 
the  Greek  meals,  during  the  classical  period  of 
Athens  and  Sparta,  are  almost  confined  to  in- 
cidental allusions  of  Plato  and  the  comic  writers. 
Several  ancient  authors,  termed  HznryiJuyyot,  are 
mentioned  by  Athenaeus  ;  but,  unfortunately,  their 
writings  only  survive  in  the  fragments  quoted  by 
him.  His  great  work,  the  Deipnosophists,  is  an 
inexhaustible  treasury  of  this  kind  of  knowledge, 
but  ill  arranged,  and  with  little  attempt  to  dis- 
tinguish the  customs  of  different  periods. 

The  poems  of  Homer  contain  a  real  picture  of 
early  manners,  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  anti- 
quarian's attention.  As  they  stand  apart  from  all 
other  writings,  it  will  be  convenient  to  exhibit  in 
one  view  the  state  of  things  which  they  describe. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Homeric  meals  at 
all  agree  with  the  customs  of  a  later  period  ;  in- 
deed it  would  be  a  mere  watte  of  time  to  attempt 
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adapting  the  one  to  the  other.  Athenaeus  (i.  p.  8) 
who  has  entered  fully  into  the  subject,  remarks  on 
the  singular  simplicity  of  the  Homeric  banquets, 
in  which  kings  and  private  men  all  partake  of  the 
same  food.  It  was  common  even  for  royal  person- 
ages to  prepare  their  own  meals  (II.  ix.  206 — 218 ; 
compare  Gen.  xxvii.  31),  and  Ulysses  (Od.  xv. 
322)  declares  himself  no  mean  proficient  in  the 
culinary  art  — 

Hvp  t1  «Z  vryr\aai,  Sio  5£  £6\a  Savh.  Kedtrtrai 
Aairpevffai  re  Ktxl  oirr^tfat  /cal  olvoxoyvcu. 

Three  names  of  meals  occur  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
— &pnrTov,  SeiTrvov,  56pTrov.  This  division  of  the 
meals  is  ascribed,  in  a  fragment  of  Aeschylus 
quoted  by  Athenaeus  (i.  p.  11),  to  Palamedes. 
The  word  ipurrov  uniformly  means  the  early  (&pi 
f|oi,  Od.  xvi.  2)  as  5opnw  does  the  late  meal  ;  but 
Seiirvov,  on  the  other  hand,  is  used  for  either  (II. 
ii.  381,  Od.  xvii.  170),  apparently  without  any 
reference  to  time.  We  should  be  careful,  how- 
ever, how  we  argue  from  the  unsettled  habits  of  a 
camp  to  the  regular  customs  of  ordinary  life. 

From  numerous  passages  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
it  appears  to  have  been  usual  to  sit  during  meal- 
times. In  the  palace  of  Telemachus,  before  eating 
a  servant  brings  Minerva,  who  is  habited  as  a 
stranger,  the  xfPvW'  or  lustral  water  "  in  a  golden 
pitcher,  pouring  it  over  a  silver  vessel."  (Od.  i. 
136.)  Beef,  mutton,  and  goat's  flesh  were  the 
ordinary  meats,  usually  eaten  roasted  j  yet  from  the 
lines  (II.  xxi.  363) 
fils  5e  \4Sl\s  £et  eV5oi>,  iirciySfievos  irupl  7ToWy, 
Kvlaari  fieKBd/AGi'os  airaXorpetpeos  ffidXoio, 

we  learn  that  boiled  meats  were  held  to  be  far  from 
unsavoury.  Cheese,  flour,  and  occasionally  fruits, 
also  formed  part  of  the  Homeric  meals.  Bread, 
brought  on  in  baskets  (II.  ix.  217),  and  salt  (&\s, 
to  which  Homer  gives  the  epithet  &e?os),  are  men- 
tioned: from  Od.  xvii.  455,  the  latter  appears, 
even  at  this  early  period,  to  have  been  a  sign  of 
hospitality  ;  in  Od.  xi.  122,  it  is  the  mark  of  a 
strange  people  not  to  know  its  use. 

Each  guest  appears  to  have  had  his  own  table, 
and  he  who  was  first  in  rank  presided  over  the 
rest.  Menelaus,  at  the  marriage  feast  of  Hermione, 
begins  the  banquet  by  taking  in  his  hands  the  side 
of  a  roasted  ox  and  placing  it  before  his  friends. 
(Od.  iv.  65;)  At  the  same  entertainment  music 
and  dancing  are  introduced  :  —  "  The  divine  min- 
strel hymned  to  the  sound  of  the  lyre,  and  two 
tumblers  (KveurrriTTJpe)  began  the  festive  strain, 
wheeling  round  in  the  midst."  It  was  not  beneath 
the  notions  of  those  early  days  to  stimulate  the 
heroes  to  battle  (II.  xii.  311), 

"E5pp  re,  Kpecurlv  tc,  ISe  ir\uois  Seiraefffftv, 

and  Ajax  on  his  return  from  the  contest  with 
Hector  is  presented  by  Agamemnon  with  the 
vara.  SttiPcKea. 

The  names  of  several  articles  of  the  festive  board 
occur  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Knives,  spits, 
cups  of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  bottles  made  of 
goat-skin,  casks,  &c,  are  all  mentioned.  Many 
sorts  of  wine  were  in  use  among  the  heroes  ;  some 
of  Nestor's  is  remarked  on  as  being  eleven  years 
old.  The  Maronean  wine,  so  called  from  Maron, 
a  hero,  was  especially  celebrated,  and  would  bear 
mingling  with  twenty  times  its  own  quantity  of 
water.  It  may  be  observed  that  wine  was  seldom, 
if  ever,  drunk  pure.    When  Nestor  and  Machaon 
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sit  down  together,  "  a  woman,"  like  unto  a  god- 
dess, Bets  before  them  a  polished  table,  with  a 
brazen  tray,  &rl  8e  tcpd/ivov  TroVp  Styov.  Then  she 
mingles  a  cup  of  Pramnian  wine  in  Nestor's  own 
goblet,  and  cuts  the  cheese  of  goat's  milk  with  a 
steel  knife,  scattering  white  flour  over  it.  The 
guests  drank  to  one  another :  thus  the  gods  (II.  iv. 
4)  SetSexar'  aWfcovs,  and  Ulysses  pledged 
Achilles,  saying,  x<"p\  'Ax'AeS  (II.  ix.  22S).  Wine 
was  drawn  from  a  larger  vessel  [Crater]  into 
the  cups  from  which  it  was  drunk,  and  before 
drinking,  libations  were  made  to  the  gods  by  pour- 
ing some  of  the  contents  on  the  ground.  (//.  vii. 
480.) 

The  interesting  scene  between  Ulysses  and  the 
swineherd  (Od.  xiv.  420)  gives  a  parallel  view  of 
early  manners  in  a  lower  grade  of  life.  After  a 
welcome  has  been  given  to  the  stranger,  "  The 
swineherd  cleaves  the  wood,  and  they  place  the 
swine  of  five  years  old  on  the  hearth.  In  the 
goodness  of  his  heart,  Eumaeus  forgets  not  the  im- 
mortal gods,  and  dedicates  the  firstling  lock  with  a 
prayer  for  Ulysses's  return.  He  next  smites  the 
animal  with  a  piece  of  cleft  oak,  and  the  attend- 
ants singe  off  the  hair.  He  then  cuts  the  raw  meat 
all  round  from  the  limbs,  and  laving  it  in  the  rich 
fat,  and  sprinkling  flour  upon  it,  throws  it  on  the 
fire  as  an  offering  (axapxh)  to  the  gods,  the  rest 
the  attendants  cut  up  and  pierce  with  spits,  and 
having  cooked  it  with  cunning  skill,  draw  off  all, 
and  lay  the  mess  on  the  tables.  Then  the  swine- 
herd stands  up  to  divide  the  portions,  seven  por- 
tions in  all,  five  for  himself  and  the  guests,  and 
one  apiece  to  Mercury  and  the  nymphs." 

There  is  nothing  more  worthy  of  remark  in  the 
Homeric  manners  than  the  hospitality  shown  to 
strangers.  Before  it  is  known  who  they  are,  or 
whence  they  come,  it  is  the  custom  of  the  times  to 
give  them  a  welcome  reception.  (Od.  i.  125,  &c.) 
When  Nestor  and  his  sons  saw  the  strangers, 
"  They  all  came  in  a  crowd  and  saluted  them  with 
the  hand,  and  made  them  sit  down  at  the  feast  on 
the  soft  fleeces  by  the  sea  shore." 

The  Greeks  of  a  later  age  usually  partook  of 
three  meals,  called  &KpaTio>o,  HpiffTov,  and  Selirvov. 
The  last,  which  corresponds  to  the  S6pTrov  of  the 
Homeric  poems,  was  the  evening  meal  or  dinner  ; 
the  &pi(TTOv  was  the  luncheon ;  and  the  a/cpciTio-jUa, 
which  answers  to  the  &piarov  of  Homer,  was  the 
early  meal  or  breakfast. 

The  iucpdrKTua  was  taken  immediately  after 
rising  in  the  morning  (Q  evvrjs,  etwflei',  Aristoph. 
Aves,  1 286).  It  usually  consisted  of  bread,  dipped 
in  unmixed  wine  (tiucparos),  whence  it  derived 
its  name.  (Plut.  Symp.  viii.  6.  §  4  ;  Schol.  ad 
Tlieoer.  i.  SI  ;  Athenaeus,  i.  p.  1 1.) 

Next  followed  the  &pitnov  or  luncheon ;  but  the 
time  at  which  it  was  taken  is  uncertain.  It  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  Xenophon's  Anabasis, 
and  appears  to  have  been  taken  at  different  times, 
as  would  naturally  be  the  case  with  soldiers  in 
active  service.  Suidas  (s.  v.  Asiitvov)  says  that  it 
was  taken  about  the  third  hour,  that  is  about  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning  ;  but  this  account  does  not 
agree  with  the  statements  of  other  ancient  writers. 
We  may  conclude  from  many  circumstances  that 
this  meal  was  taken  about  the  middle  of  the  day, 
and  that  it  answered  to  the  Roman  prandium,  as 
Plutarch  (Symp.  viii.  6.  §  5)  asserts.  Besides 
which  the  time  of  the  ir\i)8ov<ra.  ayopd,  at  which 
provisions  seem   to  have  been   bought  for  the 
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ipurrov,  was  from  nine  o'clock  till  noon.  This 
agrees  with  the  account  of  Aristophanes  (Vesp, 
60S — 612),  who  introduces  Philocleon  describino 
the  pleasure  of  returning  home  after  attending  the 
courts,  and  partaking  of  a  good  tptarov.  The 
courts  of  justice  could  scarcely  have  finished  their 
sittings  by  nine  o'clock.  Timaeus  also  defines 
Seitoj  Trpuia,  which  we  know  to  have  been  the 
early  part  of  the  afternoon  [Dies],  as  the  time 
before  the  Uptarov.  The  Hpitrrov  was  usually  a 
simple  meal,  hut  of  course  varied  according  to  the 
habits  of  individuals.  Thus  Ischomachus,  in  de- 
scribing his  mode  of  life  to  Socrates,  who  greatly 
approves  of  it,  says,  'Apurr$  aVa  ftiyre  Ktvbs  p.itrt 
&yav  Tt\4\pT)S  Snjjuepeieii'  (Xen.  Oecrm.  xi.  18). 

The  principal  meal,  however,  was  the  Sehm. 
It  was  usually  taken  rather  late  in  the  day,  fre- 
quently not  before  sunset.  (Lysias,  c.  Eraioslh, 
p.  26.)     Aristophanes  (Bed.  652)  says, 

Sol  ii  jueX^ffci, 

BtW    $    SeK&TTOW    TO     ffTOlX&OV    Xfnapbv    XuipEif 

£nl  SeiTryof. 

But  in  order  to  ascertain  the  time  meant  by 
Seiabrovv  to  oroixf'O",  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  article  Horologium. 

The  Athenians  were  a  social  people,  and  were 
very  fond  of  dining  in  company.  Entertainments 
were  usually  given,  both  in  the  heroic  ages  and 
latter  times,  when  sacrifices  were  offered  to  the 
gods,  either  on  public  or  private  occasions ;  and 
also  on  the  anniversary  of  the  birthdays  of  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  or  of  illustrious  persons,  whether 
living  or  dead.  Plutarch  (Symp.  viii.  1.  §  1) 
speaks  of  an  entertainment  being  given  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  birthdays  both  of  Socrates  aid 
Plato. 

When  young  men  wished  to  dine  together  they 
frequently  contributed  each  a  certain  sum  of  money, 
called  avjiSoX.il,  or  brought  their  own  provision) 
with  them.  When  the  first  plan  was  adopted, 
they  were  said  airo  avfiSoKup  Henrveiv,  and  one 
individual  was  usually  entrusted  with  the  money 
to  procure  the  provisions,  and  make  all  the  neces- 
sary preparations.  Thus  we  read  in  Terence 
(Eunuch,  iii.  4)  — 

"  Heri  aliquot  adolescentuli  coimus  in  Piraeo, 
In  hunc  diem  ut  de  symbolis  essemus.  Chaeream 

ei  rei 
Praefecimus :  dati  annuli :  locus,  tempus  consti- 

tutum  est." 

This  kind  of  entertainment  in  which  each  guest 
contributed  to  the  expense,  is  mentioned  in  Homer 
(Od.  i.  226)  under  the  name  of  ipavos. 

An  entertainment  in  which  each  person  brought 
his  own  provisions  with  him,  or  at  least  con- 
tributed something  to  the  general  stock,  was  called 
Stiirvov  curb  (nrvpitios,  because  the  provisions  were 
brought  in  baskets.  (Athen.  viii.  p.  36S.)  This  kind 
of  entertainment  is  also  spoken  of  by  Xenophon 
(Mem.  iii.  14.  §  1). 

The  most  usual  kind  of  entertainments,  how- 
ever, were  those  in  which  a  person  invited  his 
friends  to  his  own  house.  It  was  expected  that  they 
should  come  dressed  with  more  than  ordinary  care, 
and  also  have  bathed  shortly  before  j  hence,  when 
Socrates  was  going  to  an  entertainment  at  Ags- 
thon's,  we  are  told  that  he  both  washed  and  put 
on  his  shoes, — things  which  he  seldom  did.  (Plato, 
i.  c.  2.  p.  174.)   As  soon  as  the  guests  arrived 
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at  the  house  of  their  host,  their  shoes  or  sandals 
were  taken  off  by  the  slaves,  and  their  feet  washed 
(iwoXiew  and  cmovi(eiv.)  In  ancient  works  of 
art  we  frequently  see  a  slave  or  other  person  re- 
presented in  the  act  of  taking  off  the  shoes  of  the 
guests,  of  which  an  example  is  given,  from  a  terra 
cotta  in  the  British  Museum,  in  p.  308.  After 
their  feet  had  heen  washed,  the  guests  reclined  on 
the  K\lvai  or  couches  (Kal  ?  pep  e<pv  hrovifcw  rbv 
■trdtSa,  'tva.  kotWoito,  Plato,  Symp.  c.  3.  p.  175). 

It  has  already  heen  remarked  that  Homer  never 
describes  persons  as  reclining,  but  always  as  sitting 
at  their  meals  ;  but  at  what  time  the  change  was 
introduced  is  uncertain.  Miiller  (Dorians,  iv.  3. 
§  1)  concludes  from  a  fragment  of  Alcman,  quoted 
by  Athenaeus  (iii.  p.  Ill),  that  the  Spartans  were 
accustomed  to  recline  at  their  meals  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Alcman.  The  Dorians  of  Crete  always 
sat ;  but  the  Athenians,  like  the  Spartans,  were 
accustomed  to  recline.  The  Greek  women  and 
children,  however,  like  the  Roman,  continued  to 
sit  at  their  meals,  as  we  find  them  represented  in 
ancient  works  of  art. 

It  was  usual  for  only  two  persons  to  recline  on 
each  couch.  Thus  Agathon  says  to  Aristodemus, 
2i>  6°,  'Apifl*r<So'7)/lie,  rrap'  'Epv^lfiax0"  KwraxXlvov : 
and  to  Socrates,  Aeupo,  S^/cpaTes,  Trap'  ip.^  icard- 
netcro  (Plato,  Symp,  c.  3,  4.  p.  175).  Also  at  a 
banquet  given  by  Attaginus  of  Thebes  to  fifty 
Persians  and  fifty  Greeks,  we  are  told  that  one 
Persian  and  one  Greek  reclined  on  each  couch. 
In  ancient  works  of  art  we  usually  see  the  guests 
represented  in  this  way  ;  but  sometimes  there  is  a 
larger  number  on  one  long  K\ivi) :  see  the  cut 
under  the  article  Symposium.  The  manner  in 
which  they  reclined,  the  ffx^a  Tijs  Karaic\l(rews, 
as  Plutarch  (Symp.  v.  6)  calls  it,  will  be  under- 
stood by  referring  to  the  woodcut  already  men- 
tioned, where  the  guests  are  represented  reclining 
with  their  left  arms  on  striped  pillows  ({mayKtbvm), 
and  having  their  right  free  ;  whence  Lucian 
(Lexiph.  c.  6)  speaks  of  &r'  kyuGtvos  Senrveiv. 

After  the  guests  had  placed  themselves  on  the 
K\ivai,  the  slaves  brought  in  water  to  wash  their 
hands  (SSap  Kwrhi  xetphs  4S60rf).  The  subsequent 
proceedings  of  the  dinner  are  briefly  described  in 
two  lines  of  Aristophanes  (Vesp.  1216), 

"TSwp  Kara  xel?h'  t&s  rpanzfas  eltripepeiw 
Aenrvov/Aev  kiroveplp./j.e8^  IjStj  <rirho'op*v. 

The  dinner  was  then  served  up  j  whence  we  read 
in  Aristophanes,  and  elsewhere,  of  rets  rpawefas 
•utylpuy,  by  which  expression  we  are  to  under- 
stand not  merely  the  dishes,  but  the  tables  them- 
selves. (Philoxen.  ap.  Athen.  iv.  p.  146,  f.)  It  ap- 
pears that  a  table,  with  provisions  upon  it,  was 
placed  before  each  K\ivri :  and  thus  we  find  in  all 
ancient  works  of  art,  which  represent  banquets  or 
symposia,  a  small  table  or  tripod  placed  before  the 
K\tvTit  and  when  there  are  more  than  two  persons 
on  the  K\lvt\,  several  of  such  tables.  These  tables 
are  evidently  small  enough  to  be  moved  with 
ease. 

In  eating,  the  Greeks  had  no  knives  or  forks, 
but  made  use  of  their  fingers  only,  except  in  eat- 
ing soups  or  other  liquids,  which  they  partook  of 
by  means  of  a  spoon,  called  /ivo'tIxtj,  pMarpov,  or 
liim-pos.  Sometimes  they  used  instead  of  a  spoon, 
a  hollowed  piece  of  bread,  also  called  juuo-ritoj. 
(Pollux,  vi.  87,  x.  89  ;  Aristoph.  Equit.  1164  ; 
Suidas,  i.  t>.  u.v<ttI\ti.)    After  eating  they  wiped 
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their  fingers  on  pieces  of  bread,  called  birop.ayb'ah  iat, 
(Pollux,  vi.  93.)  They  did  not  use  any  cloths  or 
napkins  ;  the  xelP^lia,CTPa  ana  ^K/iaytia,  which 
are  sometimes  mentioned  (Pollux,  I.  a),  were  towels, 
which  were  only  used  when  they  washed  their 
hands. 

It  appears  that  the  arrangement  of  the  dinner 
was  entrusted  to  certain  slaves.  (Plato,  Symp.  c.  3. 
p.  175.)  The  one  who  had  the  chief  management 
of  it  was  called  Tpcnre£oTroi6s  or  TpaTre&KifJLOS 
(Athen.  iv.  p.  170,  e. ;  Pollux,  iii.  41,  vi.  13). 

It  would  exceed  the  limits  of  this  work  to  give 
an  account  of  the  different  dishes  which  were  in- 
troduced at  a  Greek  dinner,  though  their  number 
is  far  below  those  which  were  usually  partaken 
of  at  a  Roman  entertainment.  The  most  common 
food  among  the  Greeks  was  the  i^afa  (Dor.  pASSa), 
a  kind  of  frumenty  or  soft  cake,  which  was  pre- 
pared in  different  ways,  as  appears  by  the  various 
names  which  were  given  to  it.  (Pollux,  vi.  76.) 
The  pAfa  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Aristophanes. 
The  tpviTT})  p-ifc,  of  which  Philocleon  partakes  on 
returning  home  from  the  courts  (Aristoph.  Vesp. 
610),  is  said  by  the  Scholiast  to  have  been  made 
of  barley  and  wine.  The  pAfa  continued  to  the 
latest  times  to  be  the  common  food  of  the  lower 
classes.  Wheaten  or  barley  bread  was  the  second 
most  usual  species  of  food  ;  it  was  sometimes  made 
at  home,  but  more  usually  bought  at  the  market  of 
the  hproitG)\ai  or  apron&Kio'es.  The  vegetables 
ordinarily  eaten  were  mallows  (paKtixv),  lettuces 
(&pl8af),  cabbages  (pitpavoi),  beans  (/ctia/ioi), 
lentils  (<ptu£aT),  &c.  Pork  was  the  most  favourite 
animal  food,  as  was  the  case  among  the  Romans  ; 
Plutarch  (Symp.  iv.  5.  §  1)  calls  it  to  SucaidVaToi' 
Kpeas.  Sausages  also  were  very  commonly  eaten. 
It  is  a  curious  fact,  which  Plato  (De  Rep.  iii. 
c.  13.  p.  404)  has  remarked,  that  we  never  read 
in  Homer  of  the  heroes  partaking  of  fish.  In  later 
times,  however,  fish  was  one  of  the  most  favourite 
foods  of  the  Greeks,  insomuch  so  that  the  name  of 
Sifiov  was  applied  to  it  kot'  Qoxhv.  (Athen.  vii. 
p.  276,  e.)  A  minute  account  of  the  fishes  which 
the  Greeks  were  accustomed  to  eat,  is  given  at  the 
end  of  the  seventh  book  of  Athenaeus,  arranged  in 
alphabetical  order. 

The  ordinary  meal  for  the  family  was  cooked 
by  the  mistress  of  the  house,  or  by  the  female 
slaves  under  her  direction  ;  but  for  special  occa- 
sions professional  cooks  (ptiyeipoi)  were  hired,  of 
whom  there  appear  to  have  been  a  great  number. 
(Diog.  Laert.  ii.  72.)  They  are  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  fragments  of  the  comic  poets  ;  and 
those  who  were  acquainted  with  all  the  refine- 
ments of  their  art  were  in  great  demand  in  other 
parts  of  Greece  besides  their  own  country.  The 
Sicilian  cooks,  however,  had  the  greatest  reputa- 
tion (Plato,  De  Rep.  iii.  c.  13.  p.  404),  and  a 
Sicilian  book  on  cookery  by  one  Mithaecus  is 
mentioned  in  the  Gorgias  of  Plato  (c.  156.  p.  518. 
Compare  Maxim.  Tyr.  Diss.  iv.  5)  ;  but  the  most 
celebrated  work  on  the  subject  was  the  Tao-Tpo- 
Ktryla  of  Archestratus.     (Athen.  iii.  p.  104.  b.) 

A  dinner  given  by  an  opulent  Athenian  usually 
consisted  of  two  courses,  called  respectively  irpwrai 
Tp&mfa  and  Szirepai  Tp&ve(tu.  Pollux  (vi.  83), 
indeed,  speaks  of  three  courses,  which  was  the 
number  at  a  Roman  dinner;  and  in  the  same 
way'  we  find  other  writers  under  the  Roman 
empire  speaking  of  three  courses  at  Greek  din- 
ners ;  but  before  the  Roman  conquest  of  Greece 
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and  the  introduction  of  Roman  customs,  we  only 
read  of  two  courses.  The  first  course  embraced 
the  whole  of  what  we  consider  the  dinner,  namely, 
fish,  poultry,  meat,  &c. ;  the  second,  which  cor- 
responds to  our  dessert  and  the  Roman  bellaria, 
consisted  of  different  kinds  of  fruit,  sweetmeats, 
confections,  &c. 

When  the  first  course  was  finished  the  tables 
were  taken  away  (aXpeiv,  airalpeiv,  iiraipety, 
iupaiptiv,  ttcQepeur,  fiaffrdfav  ras  rpairefas),  and 
water  was  given  to  the  guests  for  the  purpose  of 
washing  their  hands.  Crowns  made  of  garlands  of 
flowers  were  also  then  given  to  them,  as  well  as 
various  kinds  of  perfumes.  (Philyll.  ap.  Athen.  ix. 
p.  408,  e.)  Wine  was  not  drunk  till  the  first 
course  was  finished  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  guests 
had  washed  their  hands,  unmixed  wine  was  intro- 
duced in  a  large  goblet,  called  ^TaviirTpov  or  fxera- 
ynrrpis,  of  which  each  drank  a  little,  after  pouring 
out  a  small  quantity  as  a  libation.  This  liba- 
tion was  said  to  be  made  to  the  "  good  spirit " 
(byaQov  dalpovos),  and  was  usually  accompanied 
with  the  singing  of  the  paean  and  the  playing  of 
flutes.  After  this  libation  mixed  wine  was 
brought  in,  and  with  their  first  cup  the  guests 
drank  to  Aibs  ^carrjpos.  (Xen.  Syrup,  ii.  1  ;  Plato, 
Symp.  c.  4.  p.  176  ;  Diod.  .Sic.  iv.  3  ;  Suidas,  s.  v. 
'AyuQov  Aafytovos.)  With  the  (r-rrovdai,  the  fietiri/ov 
closed  ;  and  at  the  introduction  of  the  dessert 
(SetVepcu  Tpairefai)  the  irdros,  <rvfj.Tr6<riov,  or 
Ka/ios  commenced,  of  which  an  account  is  given  in 
the  article  Symposium.  (Becker,  ChariUes,  vol.  i. 
pp.  411—450.) 

2.  Roman.  In  the  following  account  of  Roman 
meals,  we  take  the  ordinary  life  of  the  middle  ranks 
of  society  in  the  Augustan  age,  noticing  incidentally 
the  most  remarkable  deviations,  either  on  the  side 
of  primitive  simplicity  or  of  late  refinement. 

The  meal  with  which  the  Roman  sometimes  be- 
gan the  day  was  the  jentaculum,  a  word  derived, 
as  Isidore  would  have  us  believe,  ajejunio  solvendo, 
and  answering  to  the  Greek  cucpaTio>ia.  Festus 
tells  us  that  it  was  also  called  prandicula  or  silatum. 
Though  by  no  means  uncommon,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  usual,  except  in  the  case  of 
children,  or  sick  persons,  or  the  luxurious,  or,  as 
Nonius  adds  (De  Re  Cib.  i.  4),  of  labouring  men. 
An  irregular  meal  (if  we  may  so  express  it)  was 
not  likely  to  have  any  very  regular  time  :  two  epi- 
grams of  Martial,  however,  seem  to  fix  the  hour  at 
about  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  (Mart. 
Ep.  xiv.  233,  viii.  67.  9.)  Bread,  as  we  learn 
from  the  epigram  juat  quoted,  formed  the  substan- 
tial part  of  this  early  breakfast,  to  which  cheese 
(Apul.Af.rf.  i.  p.  110,  ed.  Francof.  1621),  or  dried 
fruit,  as  dates  and  raisins  (Suet.  Aug.  76)  were 
sometimes  added.  The  jentaculum  of  Vitellius 
(Suet.  Vit.  c.  7.  c.  13)  was  doubtless  of  a  more 
solid  character  ;  but  this  was  a  case  of  monstrous 
luxury. 

Next  followed  the  prandium  or  luncheon,  with 
persons  of  simple  habits  a  frugal  meal  — 

"  Quantum  interpellet  inani 
Ventre  diem  durare." 

Hor.  Sat.  i.  6.  127,  128. 

As  Horace  himself  describes  it  in  another  place 
(Sat.  ii.  2.  17), 

"  Cum  sale  panis 
Latrantem  stomachum  bene  leniet," 
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agreeably  with  Seneca's  account  (Ep.  84),  .Pom 
deinde  siccus  et  sine  mensa  prandium,  post  quod 
non  sunt  lavandae  manus.  From  the  latter  pas- 
sage  we  learn  incidentally  that  it  was  a  hasty 
meal,  such  as  sailors  (Juv.  Sat.  vi.  101)  and  soldiers 
(Liv.  xxviii.  14)  partook  of  when  on  duty,  with- 
out sitting  down.  The  prandium  seems  to  have 
originated  in  these  military  meals,  and  a  doubt  hai 
been  entertained  whether  in  their  ordinary  life  the 
Romans  took  food  more  than  once  in  the  day. 
Pliny  (Ep.  iii.  5)  speaks  of  Aufidius  Bassus  as  fol- 
lowing the  ancient  custom  in  taking  luncheon ;  but 
again  (Ep.  iii.  1),  in  describing  the  manners  of  an 
old-fashioned  person,  he  mentions  no  other  meal 
but  the  coena.  The  following  references  (Sea^, 
87  ;  Cic.  ad  Att.  v.  1 ;  Mart.  vi.  64)  seem  to  prove 
that  luncheon  was  a  usual  meal,  although  it  can- 
not be  supposed  that  there  were  many  who,  like 
Vitellius,  could  avail  themselves  of  all  the  varionj 
times  which  the  different  fashions  of  the  day  al- 
lowed (Suet  Vit.  13).  It  would  evidently  be 
absurd,  however,  to  lay  down  uniform  rules  for 
matters  of  individual  caprice,  or  of  fashion  at  best. 
The  prandium,  called  by  Suetonius  (Aug.  IS) 
cibus  meridianus,  was  usually  taken  about  twelve 
or  one  o'clock.  (Suet.  Col.  58,  Claud.  34.)  For 
the  luxurious  palate,  as  we  gather  incidentally 
from  Horace's  satires,  very  different  provision  was 
made  from  what  was  described  above  as  his  own 
simple  repast.  Fish  was  a  requisite  of  the  table 
(Sat.  ii  2.  16)  — 

"  Foris  est  promus,  et  atrum 
Defendens  pisces  hyemat  mare," 

to  which  the  choicest  wines,  sweetened  with  the 
finest  honey,  were  to  be  added  — 

"  Nisi  Hymettia  mella  Falerno 
Ne  biberis  diluta," 

which  latter  practice  is  condemned  by  the  leaned 
gastronomer  (Sat.  ii.  4.  26),  who  recommend!  a 
weaker  mixture  — 

"  Leni  praecordia  mulso 
Prolueris  melius," 

and  gravely  advises  to  finish  with  mulberries  fresh 
gathered  in  the  morning  (Ibid.  21 — 23 ;  see  Tate's 
Horace,  2nd  ed.  pp.  97 — 106). 

The  words  of  Festus,  coena  apud  cmtiguoi  diet- 
batur  quod  nunc  prandium,  have  given  much  trouble 
to  the  critics,  perhaps  needlessly,  when  we  remem- 
ber the  change  of  hours  in  our  own  country.  It 
we  translate  coena,  as  according  to  our  notions  we 
ought  to  do,  by  "  dinner,"  they  describe  exactly 
the  alteration  of  our  own  manners  during  the  last 
century.  The  analogy  of  the  Greek  word  ham, 
which,  according  to  Athenaeus,  was  used  in  a 
similar  way  for  &pio-rov,  also  affords  assistance, 
Another  meal,  termed  merenda,  is  mentioned  by 
Isidore  and  Festus,  for  which  several  refined  dis- 
tinctions are  proposed  ;  but  it  is  not  certain  thit 
it  really  differed  from  the  prandium. 

The  table,  which  was  made  of  citron,  maple-ww 
or  even  of  ivory  (Juv.  Sat.  xi. ),  was  covered  with 
a  mantele,  and  each  of  the  different  courses,  some; 
times  amounting  to  seven  (Juv.  Sat.  i.  95),  sew™ 
upon  a  ferculum  or  waiter.  In  the  "nuroai 
supellex  "  of  Horace,  great  care  was  taken 
"  Ne  turpe  toral,  ne  sordida  mappa 

Corruget  nares  ;  ne  non  et  cantharus  et  'anI0 

Ostendat  tibi  te."        .  Ep.  i.  &■  ^~% 
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And  on  the  same  occasion,  the  whole  dinner,  which 
consisted  of  vegetables,  was  served  up  on  a  single 
platter  (v.  2). 

To  return  to  our  description,  the  dinner  usually 
consisted  of  three  courses :  first,  the  promulsis  or 
antecoma  (Cic  adFam.  ix.  20),  called  also  gustatio 
(Petron.  Sat.  31),  made  up  of  all  sorts  of  stimu- 
lants to  the  appetite,  such  as  those  described  by 
Horace  (Sat.  ii.  8.  9), 
"  Rapula,  lactucae,  radices,  qualia  lassum 
Pervellunt  stomachum,  siser,  alec,  faecula  Coa." 

Eggs  also  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  ix.  20 ;  Hor.  Sat.  i.  3.  6) 
were  so  indispensable  to  the  first  course  that 
they  almost  gave  a  name  to  it  (ab  ovo  Usque  ad 
mala).  In  the  promulsis  of  Trimalchio's  supper 
(Petron.  31)  —  probably  designed  as  a  satire  on 
the  emperor  Nero  —  an  ass  of  Corinthian  brass  is 
introduced,  bearing  two  panniers,  one  of  white, 
the  other  of  black  olives,  covered  with  two  large 
dishes  inscribed  with  Trimalchio's  name.  Next 
come  dormice  (glires)  on  small  bridges  sprinkled 
with  poppy-seed  and  honey,  and  hot  sausages  (toma- 
cula)  on  a  silver  gridiron  (craticula),  with  Syrian 
prunes  and  pomegranate  berries  underneath.  These, 
however,  were  imperial  luxuries  ;  the  frugality  of 
Martial  only  allowed  of  lettuce  and  Sicenian  olives  ; 
indeed  he  himself  tells  us  that  the  promulsis  was 
a  refinement  of  modern  luxury  (Ep.  xiii.  14.  1). 
Macrobius  (Sal.  ii.  9)  has  left  an  authentic  record 
of  a  coma  pontijicum  (see  Hor.  Carm.  ii.  14.  28), 
given  by  Lentulus  on  his  election  to  the  office  of 
flamen,  in  which  the  first  course  alone  was  made 
up  of  the  'following  diBhes  :  —  Several  kinds  of 
Bhell-fish  (echini,  ostreae-  crudae,  pelorides,  spondyli, 
glycomarides,  murfces  purpurae,  babmi  albi  et 
nigri),  thrushes,  asparagus,  a  fatted  hen  (gallina 
altttis),  beccaficoes  (Jkedulae),  nettles  (urticae), 
the  haunches  of  a  goat  and  wild  boar  (lumbi  capra- 
gini,  aprugni),  rich  meats  made  into  pasties  (altilia 
ex  farina  involuta),  many  of  which  are  twice  re- 
peated in  the  inventory. 

It  would  far  exceed  the  limits  of  this  work  even 
to  mention  all  the  dishes  which  formed  the  second 
course  of  a  Roman  dinner,  which,  whoever  likes, 
may  find  minutely  described  in  Bulengerus.  (De 
Conviviis,  ii.  and  iii.)  Of  birds,  the  Guinea  hen 
(Afra  avis),  the  pheasant  (phasiana,  so  called  from 
Phasis,  a  river  of  Colchis),  and  the  thrush,  were 
most  in  repute  ;  the  liver  of  a  capon  steeped  in 
milk  (Pliny),  and  beccaficoes  (ficedulae)  dressed 
with  pepper,  were  held  a  delicacy.  (Mart  iii.  5.) 
The  peacock,  according  to  Macrobius  (Sat.  ii.  9), 
was  first  introduced  by  Hortensius  the  orator,  at 
an  inaugural  supper,  and  acquired  such  repute 
among  the  Roman  gourmands  as  to  be  com- 
monly sold  for  fifty  denarii.  Other  birds  are 
mentioned,  as  the  duck  (anas,  Mart.  xiii.  52), 
especially  its  head  and  breast  ;  the  woodcock 
(attagen),  the  turtle,  and  flamingo  (phoenicopterus, 
Mart.  xiii.  71),  the  tongue  of  which,  Martial  tells 
(is,  especially  commended  itself  to  the  delicate 
palate.  Of  fish,  the  variety  was  perhaps  still 
greater :  the  charr  (scarus),  the  turbot  (rhombus), 
the  sturgeon  (acipenser),  the  mullet  (muttus), 
were  highiy  prized,  and.  dressed  in  the  most 
various  fashions.  In  the  banquet  of  Nasidienus, 
an  eel  is  brought,  garnished  with  prawns  swim- 
ming in  the  sauce.  (Mart.  Xenia,  xiii.)  Of  solid 
meat,  pork  seems  to  have  been  the  favourite  dish, 
especially  sucking-pig  (Mart.  xiii.  41)  ;  the  paps 
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of  a  sow  served  up  in  milk  (sumen,  Ibid.  Ep.  44), 
the  flitch  of  bacon  (petaso,  Ep.  55),  the  womb  of 
a  sow  (vulva,  Ep.  56),  are  all  mentioned  by 
Martial.  Boar's  flesh  and  venison  were  also  in 
high  repute,  especially  the  former,  described  by 
Juvenal  (Sat.  i.  141)  as  animal  propter  convivia 
natum.  Condiments  were  added  to  most  of 
these  dishes :  such  were  the  muria,  a  kind  of 
pickle  made  from  the  tunny  fish  (Mart.  xiii.  103)  ; 
the  garum  sociorum,  made  from  the  intestines  of 
the  mackerel  (scomber),  so  called  because  brought 
from  abroad  ;  alec,  a  sort  of  brine  ;  faex,  the  sedi- 
ment of  wine,  &c,  for  the  receipts  of  which  we 
must  again  refer  the  reader  to  Catius's  learned 
instructor.  (Hor.  Sat.  ii.  4.)  Several  kinds  of 
fungi  (Ibid.  v.  20)  are  mentioned,  trufles  (boleti), 
mushrooms  (tuberes),  which  either  made  dishes  by 
themselves,  or  formed  the  garniture  for  larger  dishes. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  artistes  of  im- 
perial Rome  were  at  all  behind  ourselves  in  the 
preparation  and  arrangements  of  the  table.  In  a 
large  household,  the  functionaries  to  whom  this 
important  part  of  domestic  economy  was  entrusted 
were  four,  the  butler  ( promus),  the  cook  (archi- 
magirus),  the  arranger  of  the  dishes  (structor), 
and  the  carver  (carptor  or  scissor).  Carving  was 
taught  as  an  art,  and,  according  to  Petronius  (35, 
36),  performed  to  the  sound  of  music,  with  appro- 
priate gesticulations  (Juv.  Sat.  v.  121), 

"  Nee  minimo  sane  discrimine  refert 
Quo  vultu  lepores  et  quo  gallina  secetur." 

In  the  supper  of  Petronius,  a  large  round  tray 
(ferculum,  repositorium)  is  brought  in,  with  the 
signs  of  the  zodiac  figured  all  round  it,  upon  each 
of  which  the  artiste  (structor)  had  placed  some  ap- 
propriate viand,  a  goose  on  Aquarius,  a  pair  ol 
scales  with  tarts  (scriblitae)  and  cheesecakes  (pla- 
centae) in  each  scale  on  Libra,  &c.  In  the  middle 
was  placed  a  hive  supported  by  delicate  herbage. 
Presently  four  slaves  come  forward  dancing  to  the 
sound  of  music,  and  take  away  the  upper  part  ot 
the  dish  ;  beneath  appear  all  kinds  of  dressed 
meats  ;  a  hare  with  wings,  to  imitate  Pegasus, 
in  the  middle  ;  and  four  figures  of  Marsyas  at  the 
corners,  pouring  hot  sauce  (garum  piperalum)  over 
the  fish,  that  were  swimming  in  the  Euripus  be- 
low. So  entirely  had  the  Romans  lost  all  shame 
of  luxury,  since  the  days  when  Cincius,  in  support- 
ing the  Fannian  law,  charged  his  own  age  with 
the  enormity  of  introducing  the  porcus  Trqjanus 
(a  sort  of  pudding  stuffed  with  the  flesh  of  other 
animals,  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  2). 

The  bellaria  or  dessert,  to  which  Horace  alludes 
when  he  says  of  Tigellius  ab  ovo  Usque  ad  mala 
citaret,  consisted  of  fruits  (which  the  Romans 
usually  ate  uncooked),  such  as  almonds  (amygdalae), 
dried  grapes  (uvac  passae),  dates  (palmulae,  laryo- 
tae,  dactyli)  ;  of  sweetmeats  and  confections,  called 
edulia  mellita,  dulciaria,  such  as  cheesecakes  (cu- 
pediae,  crustula,  liba,  placentae,  artologani),  almond 
cakes  (coptae),  tarts  (scriblitae),  whence  the  maker 
of  them  was  called  pistor  dulciarius,  placenlarius, 
libarius,  &c. 

We  will  now  suppose  the  table  spread  and  the 
guests  assembled,  each  with  his  mappa  or  napkin 
(Mart.  xii.  29),  and  in  his  dinner  dress,  called 
coenatoria  or  cubitoria,  usually  of  a  bright  colour 
(Petron.  c.  21),  and  variegated  with  flowers.  First 
they  took  off  their  shoes  for  fear  of  soiling  the 
couch  (Mart,  iii  30),  which  was  often  inlaid  with 
x  2 
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ivory  or  tortoiseshell,  and  covered  with  cloth  of 
gold.  Next  they  laid  down  to  eat  (Hor.  Sat. 
i.  4.  39),  the  head  resting  on  the  left  elbow  and 
supported  by  cushions.  (Mart.  iii.  8.)  There 
were  usually,  but  not  always,  three  on  the  same 
couch  (Hor.  Sat.  i.  4.  86),  the  middle  place  being 
esteemed  the  most  honourable.  Around  the  tables 
stood  the  servants  (ministri)  clothed  in  a  tunic 
(Hor.  Sat.  ii.  6. 107),  and  girt  with  napkins  (Suet. 
Cal.  26) :  some  removed  the  dishes  and  wiped  the 
tables  with  a  rough  cloth  (gausape,  Hor.  Sat.  ii. 
8.  11),  others  gave  the  guests  water  for  their 
hands,  or  cooled  the  room  with  fans.  (Mart.  iii. 
82.)  Here  stood  an  Eastern  youth  (Juv.  Sat.  v. 
55)  behind  his  master's  couch,  ready  to  answer 
the  noise  of  the  fingers  (digiti  crepitus,  Mart.  vi. 
89),  while  others  bore  a  large  platter  (mazonomum) 
of  different  kinds  of  meat  to  the  guests.  (Hor.  Sat. 
ii.  8.  86.) 

Whatever  changes  of  fashion  had  taken  place 
since  primitive  times,  the  coena  in  Cicero's  day 
(ad  Att.  ix.  7)  was  at  all  events  an  evening  meal 
It  was  usual  to  bathe  about  two  o'clock  and  dine 
at  three,  hours  which  seem  to  have  been  observed, 
at  least  by  the  higher  classes,  long  after  the  Au- 
gustan age.  (Mart.  iv.  8.  6,  xi.  S3.  3 ;  Cic.  ad 
Fain.  ix.  26  ;  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  1.)  When  Juvenal 
mentions  two  o'clock  as  a  dinner  hour,  he  evi- 
dently means  a  censure  on  the  luxury  of  the  person 
named  (Sat.  i.  49,  50), 

"  Exul  ab  oetava  Marius  bibit." 

In  the  banquet  of  Nasidienus,  about  the  same  hour 
is  intended  when  Horace  says  to  Fundanius, 

"  Nam  mihi  quaerenti  convivam  dictus  here  illic 
De  medio  potare  die." 

Horace  and  Maecenas  used  to  dine  at  a  late 
hour  about  sunset.  (Hor.  Sat.  ii.  7.  33,  Ep.  i. 
5.  3.)  Perhaps  the  various  statements  of  classical 
authors  upon  this  subject  can  only  be  reconciled  by 
supposing  that  with  the  Romans,  as  with  ourselves, 
there  was  a  great  variety  of  hours  in  the  different 
ranks  of  society. 

Dinner  was  set  out  in  a  room  called  coenatio  or 
diaeta  (which  two  words  perhaps  conveyed  to  a 
Roman  ear  nearly  the  same  distinction  as  our 
dining-room  and  parlour).  The  coenatio,  in  rich 
men's  houses,  was  fitted  up  with  great  magnificence. 
(Sen.  Ep.  90.)  Suetonius  (Nero,  31)  mentions  a 
supper-room  in  the  golden  palace  of  Nero,  con- 
structed like  a  theatre,  with  shifting  scenes  to 
change  with  every  course.  In  the  midst  of  the 
coenatio  were  set  three  couches  (triclinia),  answer- 
ing in  shape  to  the  square,  as  the  long  semicircular 
couches  (sigmata)  did  to  the  oval  tables.  An 
account  of  the  disposition  of  the  couches,  and  of 
the  place  which  each  guest  occupied,  is  given  in 
the  article  Triclinium. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  were  accustomed,  in 
later  times,  to  recline  at  their  meals ;  though  this 
practice  could  not  have  been  of  great  antiquity  in 
Greece,  since  Homer  never  describes  persons  as 
reclining,  but  always  as  sitting,  at  their  meals. 
Isidore  of  Seville  (Orig.  xx.  11)  also  attributes 
the  same  practice  to  the  ancient  Romans.  Even 
in  the  time  of  the  early  Roman  emperors,  children 
in  families  of  the  highest  rank  used  to  sit  together 
at  an  inferior  table,  while  their  fathers  and  elders 
reclined  on  couches  at  the  upper  part  of  the  room. 
{Tacit.  Ann.  xiii.  16 ;  Suet.  Aug.  65,  Claud.  32.) 
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Roman  ladies  continued  the  practice  of  sitting 
at  table,  even  after  the  recumbent  position  had 
become  common  with  the  other  sex.  (Varro  ap. 
Isid.  Orig.  xx.  11  ;  Val.  Max.  ii.  1.  §  3.)  It  ap^ 
pears  to  have  been  considered  more  decent,  and 
more  agreeable  to  the  severity  and  purity  of  ancient 
manners,  for  women  to  sit,  more  especially  if  many 
persons  were  present.  But,  on  the  other  hand  we 
find  cases  of  women  reclining,  where  there  was 
conceived  to  be  nothing  bold  or  indelicate  in  their 
posture.  In  some  of  the  bas-reliefs,  representing 
the  visit  of  Bacchus  to  Icarus,  Erigone,  instead  of 
sitting  on  the  couch,  reclines  upon  it  in  the  bosom 
of  her  father.  In  Juvenal  (Sat.  ii.  120)  a  bride 
reclines  at  the  marriage  supper  on  the  bosom  of 
her  husband  ;  which  is  illustrated  by  the  following 
woodcut,  taken  from  Montfaucon  (Ant.  Exp.StmL 
iii.  66). 


It  seems  intended  to  represent  a  scene  of  perfect 
matrimonial  felicity.  The  husband  and  wife  re- 
cline on  a  sofa  of  rich  materials.  A  three-legged 
table  is  spread  with  viands  before  them.  Their 
two  sons  are  in  front  of  the  sofa,  one  of  them  sit- 
ting, in  the  manner  above  described,  on  a  low 
stool,  and  playing  with  the  dog.  Several  femalei 
and  a  boy  are  performing  a  piece  of  music  for  tie 
entertainment  of  the  married  pair. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that,  before  lying 
down,  the  shoes  or  sandals  were  taken  off.  In  all 
the  ancient  paintings  and  bas-reliefs  illustrative  of 
this  subject,  we  see  the  guests  reclining  with  naked 
feet ;   and  in  those   of  them  which  contain  the 
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favourite  subject  of  the  visit  of  Bacchus  to  Icarus, 
we  observe  a  faun  performing  for  Bacchus  this 
office.  The  preceding  woodcut,  taken  from  a  terra 
cotta  in  the  British  Museum,  representing  this 
subject,  both  shows  the  naked  feet  of  Icarus,  who 
has  partly  raised  himself  from  his  couch  to  welcome 
his  guest,  and  also  that  Bacchus  has  one  of  his 
feet  already  naked,  whilst  the  faun  is  in  the  act  of 
removing  the  shoe  from  the  other.  [B.  J.] 

COENA'CULUM.     [Domus.] 

COENA'TIO.     [Coena,  p.  308,  a.] 

COENATO'RIA.  [Coena,  p.  307,  b. ;  Syn- 
thesis.] 

COGNA'TI.  The  following  passage  of  Ulpian 
(Frag.  tit.  26.  §  1)  will  explain  the  meaning  of 
this  term :  — 

"  The  hereditates  of  intestate  ingenui  belong  in 
the  first  place  to  their  sui  heredes,  that  is,  children 
who  are  in  the  power  of  the  parent,  and  those  who 
are  in  the  place  of  children  (as  grandchildren  for 
instance)  ;  if  there  are  no  sui  heredes,  it  belongs  to 
the  consanguinei,  that  is,  brothers  and  sisters  by 
the  same  father  (it  was  not  necessary  that  they 
should  he  by  the  same  mother)  ;  if  there  are  no 
consanguinei,  it  belongs  to  the  remaining  nearest 
agnati,  that  is,  to  the  cognati  of  the  male  sex,  who 
trace  their  descent  through  males,  and  are  of  the 
same  familia.  And  this  is  provided  by  a  law 
of  the  Twelve  Tables  :  —  Si  intestate  moritur  cui 
suits  heres  nee  escit,  agnatus  proximus  famUiam 
haheto" 

Cognati  are  all  those  who,  according  to  the  Jus 
Gentium  or  Jus  Naturale,  are  sprung  from  one  per- 
son, whether  male  or  female  (cognati .  .  quasi  ex 
uno  nati,  Dig.  38.  tit.  8.  s.  1.  §  1.).  Pure  Naturalis 
Cognatio  exists  between  a  woman,  who  is  not  in 
manu,  and  her  children,  whether  born  in  marriage 
or  not ;  and  among  all  persons  who  are  akin  merely 
through  the  mother,  without  any  respect  to  mar- 
riage. Consequently,  children  of  one  mother  be- 
gotten in  marriage  and  not  begotten  in  marriage, 
and  children  of  one  mother  begotten  in  marriage  by 
different  fathers,  are  cognati.  The  natural  relation- 
ship hy  procreation  was  called  naturalis,  as  op> 
posed  to  cognatio  civilis  or  legitima,  which,  though 
founded  on  the  naturalis  cognatio,  received  from 
positive  law  a  distinct  character.  This  naturalis 
cognatio  was  often  simply  called  cognatio,  and  the 
civilis  or  legitima  was  called  agnatio.  Naturalis 
cognatio  then,  simply  in  itself,  was  no  civilis  cog- 
natio ;  but  agnatio  was  both  cognatio  naturalis  and 
civilis. 

A  correct  notion  of  the  term  agnatus  cannot  be 
had  without  referring  to  the  notion  of  the  patria 
potestas,  and  to  one  of  the  senses  of  the  word 
familia.  In  one  sense,  then,  familia  signifies  all 
those  free  persons  who  are  in  the  power  (in  patria 
potestate  manuve)  of  the  same  Roman  citizen,  who 
was  paterfamilias,  or  head  of  a  familia  ;  and  in 
this  sense  familia  signifies  all  those  who  are  united 
in  one  body  by  this  common  bond.  It  is  a  general 
term  which  comprehends  all  the  agnati.  The 
legitimate  children  of  sons  who  were  not  eman- 
cipated were  in  the  patria  potestas,  consequently 
formed  part  of  the  familia,  and  were  agnati. 
Adopted  children  were  also  in  the  adoptive  father's 
power  ;  and  consequently  were  agnati,  though  they 
were  not  naturales  cognati.  Accordingly,  if  the 
legal  agnatio,  which  arose  from  adoption,  was  dis- 
solved by  emancipation, there  remained  no  cognatio : 
but  if  the  agnatio,  which  arose  from  cognatio,  was 
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dissolved  by  emancipation,  there  still  remained  the 
naturalis  cognatio.  The  paterfamilias  maintained 
his  power  over  his  familia  so  long  as  he  lived,  ex- 
cept over  those  who  were  emancipated,  or  passed 
into  another  familia,  or  in  any  way  sustained  a 
deminutio  capitis.  On  his  death,  the  common  bond 
of  the  patria  potestas  was  dissolved,  and  his  sons 
became  respectively  heads  of  families  ;  that  is,  of 
persons  who  were  in  their  power,  or,  with  respect 
to  .one  another,  were  agnati.  But  all  these  persons 
continued  to  be  members  of  the  same  familia  ;  that 
is,  they  were  still  agnati,  and  consequently  the 
agnatio  subsisted  among  persons  so  long  as  they 
could  tTace  back  their  descent  through  males  to  one 
common  paterfamilias, 

Agnati,  then,  may  be  briefly  explained  to  be 
those  "  who  would  be  in  the  patria  potestas,  or  in 
jus,  as  a  wife  in  manus  viri,  or  in  the  manus  of  a 
son  who  is  in  the  father's  power,  if  the  paterfami- 
lias were  alive  ;  and  this  is  true  whether  such 
persons  ever  were  actually  so  or  not."  (Hugo, 
Lehrbuch,  &c.) 

The  imperfection  of  an  individual,  as  a  living 
being,  is  completed,  First,  by  marriage,  which  unites 
two  persons  of  different  sexes  in  a  society  for  life. 
Second,  the  imperfection  of  an  individual  which 
arises  from  his  limited  existence,  is  completed  in 
the  institution  of  Roman  law  in  the  patria  potestas, 
to  which  is  attached,  partly  as  a  further  develop- 
ment, partly  as  a  more  natural  or  less  legal  analogy, 
kinship :  "  as  a  further  development  in  agnatio, 
which  is  only  the  residuum  of  a  previous  existing 
patria  potestas  with  constant  continuation ;  as  a 
natural  analogy  in  cognatio,  in  which  the  jus  gen- 
tium recognises  the  community  of  individuals 
which  rests  on  descent,  as  the  jus  civile  in 
agnatio."  (Savigny,  System,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  341,  &c.) 
We  must  suppose  then,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
clear  notion  of  agnatio,  that  if  the  male  from 
whom  the  agnati  claim  a  common  descent  were 
alive,  and  they  were  all  in  his  power,  or  in  his 
manus,  or  in  the  manus  of  those  who  are  in  his 
power,  they  would  all  be  agnati.  In  order,  then, 
that  agnatio  may  subsist  among  persons,  the 
male  from  whom  the  descent  is  claimed  must  have 
lost  his  patria  potestas  by  death  only,  and  not  by 
any  capitis  deminutio,  and  consequently  not  by 
any  of  his  children  passing  into  any  other  patria 
potestas,  or  into  the  manus  viri,  which  would  in 
effect  be  passing  into  another  agnatio ;  for  a  person 
could  not  at  the  same  time  be  an  agnatus  of  two 
altogether  different  families.  Accordingly,  adoption 
destroyed  the  former  agnatio,  and  the  emancipa- 
tion of  a  son  took  away  all  his  rights  of  agnatio, 
and  his  former  agnati  lost  all  their  rights  against 
him. 

The  legal  definition  (Gaius,  iii.  10)  that  agnati 
are  those  who  are  connected  by  legitima  cognatio, 
and  that  legitima  cognatio  iB  the  cognatio  through 
persons  of  the  male  sex,  must  be  viewed  solely 
with  reference  to  the  natural  relation  ;  for  agnatio, 
as  a  civil  institution,  comprehended  those  who  were 
adopted  into  the  familia ;  and  further,  those  who 
were  adopted  out  of  the  familia  lost  their  former 
agnatio. 

The  meaning  of  consanguinei  has  already  been 
given  by  Ulpian.  Those  who  were  of  the  same 
blood  by  both  parents,  were  sometimes  called 
germani ;  and  consanguinei  were  those  who  had  a 
common  father  only  ;  and  uterini  those  who  had  a 
common  mother  only. 
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vi. 
Tritavus, 
Tritavia. 

6. 

j 

v. 

Atavus, 
Atavia. — 
5. 

1 

IV. 

Abavus, 
Aba  via — 

4. 
1 

V. 

— Ahpatruus, 

Abamita, 

Abavunculus, 

Abmatertera. 

6. 

1 

iii. 

Proavus, 
Proavia.— 

3. 

iv. 

— Propatruus, 

Proamita, 

Proavunculus 

Promatert.— 

5. 

1 
ii. 

Ay  us, 
Avia.   — 

2. 

1 

Pater, 
Mater.  — 

I. 
1 

iii. 

—  Patruus, 

Amita, 

Avunculus, 

Mater.  Mag.— 

4. 

Iv. 

— Horum, 
Filius, 
Filia. 
6. 

ii. 

—  Patruus, 

Amita, 
Avunculus, 
Mater  tera. — 
3. 

i. 

—  Frater, 

Soror, 
2. 
1 

iii. 

— Propior, 

Sobrino, 

Sobrinave— 

5. 

ii. 
Consobrinus 
Consobrina. 

4. 

1 

'      IS  EAVE 

decujus 
cngnatione 
.,  qiiiiirrilur. 

iii. 

— Sobrinus 

Sobrina. 

6. 

i. 
Filius, 
Filia. 

1. 

1 

ii. 

Horum, 

Filius, 

Filia. 

3. 

1 

iii. 

Horum, 

Filius, 

Filia. 

5. 

i 

Nepos, 
Neptis. 

2. 

.!. 

111. 

Horum, 

Nepos, 

Neptis. 

4. 

1 

iv. 
Horum, 

Nepos, 

Neptis. 

6. 

Pronepos, 
Proneptis. 

3. 

1 

.  1 

"     IV. 

Horum, 

Pronepos, 

Proneptis. 

5. 

j 

1 

IV. 

Abnepos, 
Abneptis. 

4. 
i 

v. 

Horum, 

Abnepos, 

Abneptis. 

6. 

1 

v. 
Adnepos, 
Adneptis. 

5. 

1 

VI. 

Trinepos, 

Trineptia. 

6. 

This  table  shows  all  the  degrees  of  cognatio. 
The  degree  of  relationship  of  any  given  person  in 
this  stemma,  to  the  person  with  respect  to  whom 
the  relationship  is  inquired  after  (is  earn,  &c),  is 
indicated  by  the  figures  attached  to  the  several 
words.  The  Roman  numerals  denote  the  degree 
of  cognatio  in  the  canon  law  ;  and  the  Arabic 
numerals,  the  degrees  in  the  Roman  or  Civil  law. 
The  latter  mode  of  reckoning  is  adopted  in  Eng- 
land, in  ascertaining  the  persons  who  are  entitled 
as  next  of  kin  to  the  personal  estate  of  an  intestate. 
In  the  canon  law,  the  number  which  expresses  the 
collateral  degree  is  always  the  greater  of  the  two 
numbers  (when  they  are  different)  which  express 
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the  distance  of  the  two  parties  from  the  commor 
ancestor  ;  but  in  the  civil  law,  the  degree  of  re. 
lationship  is  ascertained  by  counting  from  either  ol 
the  two  persons  to  the  other  through  the  common 
ancestor.  All  those  words  on  which  the  same 
Roman,  or  the  same  Arabic,  numerals  occur,  re- 
present persons  who  are  in  the  same  degree  ol 
cognatio,  according  to  these  respective  laws,  to  the 
person  is  earn,  &c.  (Hugo,  Lehrbueh,  See. ;  Mare, 
zoll,  Lehrhuch,  &c. ;  Dig.  38.  tit.  10,  De  Gradilms, 
&c.  j  Ulpianus,  Frag.  ed.  Booking  ;  Booking,  In- 
stitutionen.)  [G.  L.J 

CO'GNITOR.    [Actio.] 

COGNO'MEN.     [Nomen.] 

COHERES.     [Herbs.] 

COHORS.    [Exercitus.] 

COLA'CRETAE  (ica\aicperai,  also  called 
Ka\ayp4T<u),  the  name  of  very  ancient  magistrates 
at  Athens,  who  had  the  management  of  all  financial 
matters  in  the  time  of  the  kings.  They  are  said 
to  have  derived  their  name  from  collecting  certain 
parts  of  the  victims  at  sacrifices  (&  toS  ayeipm 
rks  KoifJas).  The  legislature  of  Solon  left  the 
Colacretae  untouched;  but  Cleisthenes  deprived 
them  of  the  charge  of  the  finances,  which  he  trans- 
ferred to  the  Apodectae,  who  were  established  in 
their  stead.  [Apodectae.]  From  this  time  the 
Colacretae  had  only  to  provide  for  the  meals  in  the 
Prytaneium,  and  subsequently  had  likewise  to  pay 
the  fees  to  the  dicasts,  when  the  practice  of  paying 
the  dicasts  was  introduced  by  Pericles.  (Aristoph. 
Vesp.  693,  724,  with  Schol. ;  Etym.  M.  Phot.  He- 
sych.  Suid.  Tim. ;  Ruhnk.  ad  Tim.  Plat.  Lex.  p.  171  i 
Bockh,  Publ.  Earn,  of  A  them,  p.  1 73.  &c,  2nd  ed,) 

COLLA'TIO  BONO'RUM.  [BonorumCoI- 

LATIO.] 

COLLEGATA'RIUS.  [Leoatum.] 
COLLE'GIUM.  The  persons  who  formed  e 
collegium,  were  called  eollegae  or  sodahs.  The 
word  collegium  properly  expressed  the  notion  of 
several  persons  being  united  in  any  office  or  for 
any  common  purpose  (Liv.  x.  13,  22  ;  Tacit  inn. 
iii.  31)  ;  it  afterwards  came  to  signify  a  body  of 
persons,  and  the  union  which  bound  them  together. 
The  collegium  was  the  eratpia  of  the  Greeks. 

The  notion  of  a  collegium  was  as  follows :  — 
A  collegium  or  corpus,  as  it  was  also  called,  mint 
consist  of  three  persons  at  least.  (Dig.  50.  tit,  16. 
s.  85.)  Persons  who  legally  formed  such  an  asso- 
ciation were  said  corpus  habere,  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  our  phrase  of  being  incorporated  j  and  m 
later  times  they  were  said  to  be  corporati,  and  the 
body  was  called  a  corporatio.  Those  who  farmed 
the  public  revenues,  mines,  or  salt  works  (salinae) 
might  have  a  corpus.  The  power  of  forming  Buch 
a  collegium  or  societas  (for  this  term  alBO  was 
used),  was  limited  by  various  leges,  senatuscon- 
sulta,  and  imperial  constitutions.  (Dig.  3.  tit.  4.) 
Associations  of  individuals,  who  were  entitled 
to  have  a  corpus,  could  hold  property  in  com- 
mon ;  they  could  hold  it,  as  the  Roman  jurists 
remark,  just  as  the  state  held  property  (res  com- 
munes). These  collegia  had  a  common  chest,  and 
could  sue  and  be  sued  by  their  syndicus  or  actor. 
That  which  was  due  to  the  collegium  or  umversitas 
(for  this  was  a  still  more  general  term),  was  not 
due  to  the  individuals  of  it ;  and  that  which  the 
collegium  owed,  was  not  the  debt  of  the  individuals. 
The  property  of  the  collegium  was  liable  to  be 
seized  and  sold  for  its  debts.  The  collegium" 
universitas  was  governed  by  its  own  regulafions, 
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which  might  be  any  regulations  that  the  members 
agreed  upon,  provided  they  were  not  contrary  to 
!aw :  this  provision,  as  Gaius  conjectures  (Dig. 
47.  tit  22),  was  derived  from  a  law  of  Solon, 
which  he  quotes.  The  collegium  still  subsisted, 
though  all  the  original  members  were  changed. 
Collegia  of  all  kinds  may  be  viewed  under  two 
aspects,  —  as  having  some  object  of  administration 
either  public  or  not  public,  which  object  is  often 
the  main  purpose  for  which  they  exist,  or  as  being 
capable  of  holding  property  and  contracting  and 
owing  obligations.  As  having  some  object  of  ad- 
ministration, they  are  viewed  as  units  (magistratus 
municipales  cum  unum  magistratum  administrent, 
etiam  unius  hominis  vicem  sustinent  (Dig.  50.  tit.  1. 
s.  25).  As  having  a  capacity  to  hold  property,  they 
are  purely  fictitious  or  artificial  personages,  and, 
consequently,  thus  conceived,  it  is  not  all  the  mem- 
bers who  are  supposed  to  compose  this  artificial 
person,  but  the  members  are  the  living  persons  by 
whose  agency  this  artificial  person  does  the  acts 
which  are  necessary  for  the  acquisition  and  admi- 
nistration of  its  property.  It  is  only  with  reference 
to  the  purposes  of  ownership  and  contracts,  that  an 
artificial  person  has  an  existence  as  a  person.  There 
are  some  further  remarks  under  University  s. 

A  lawfully  constituted  collegium  was  legiti- 
mum.  Associations  of  individuals,  which  affected 
to  act  as  collegia,  but  were  forbidden  by  law,  were 
called  illicita. 

It  does  not  appear  how  collegia  were  formed, 
except  that  some  were  specially  established  by  legal 
authority.  (Liv.  v.  50,  52  ;  Suet.  Caes.  42,  Aug. 
32 ;  Dig.  3.  tit.  4.  s.  1.)  Other  collegia  were 
probably  formed  by  voluntary  associations  of  indi- 
viduals under  the  provisions  of  some  general  legal 
authority.  This  supposition  would  account  for  the 
fact  of  a  great  number  of  collegia  being  formed  in 
the  course  of  time,  and  many  of  them  being  occa- 
sionally suppressed  as  not  legitima. 

Some  of  these  corporate  bodies  resembled  our 
companies  or  guilds  ;  such  were  the  fabrorum,  pis- 
torum,  &c.  collegia.  (Lampridius,  Alex.  Severus, 
33.)  Others  were  of  a  religious  character  ;  such 
as  the  pontificum,  augurum,  fratrum  arvalium 
collegia.  Others  were  bodies  concerned  about 
government  and  administration  ;  as  tribunorum 
plebis  (Liv.  xlii.  32),  quaestorum,  decuriomim 
collegia.  The  titles  of  numerous  other  collegia 
may  be  collected  from  the  Roman  writers,  and 
from  inscriptions. 

According  to  the  definition  of  a  collegium,  the 
consuls  being  only  two  in  number  were  not  a  col- 
legium, though  each  was  called  collega  with  re- 
spect to  the  other,  and  their  union  in  office  was 
called  collegium.  The  Romans  never  called  the 
individual  who,  for  the  time,  filled  an  office  of 
perpetual  continuance,  a  universitas  or  collegium, 
for  that  would  have  been  a  contradiction  in  terms, 
which  it  has  been  reserved  for  modern  times  to 
introduce,  under  the  name  of  a  corporation  sole. 
But  the  notion  of  one  person  succeeding  to  all  the 
rights  of  a  predecessor  was  familiar  to  the  Romans 
in  the  case  of  a  single  heres,  and  the  same  notion 
must  have  existed  with  respect  to  individuals  who 
held  any  office  in  perpetual  succession. 

According  to  Ulpian,  a  universitas,  though  re- 
duced to  a  single  member,  was  still  considered  a 
universitas  ;  for  the  individual  possessed  all  the 
rights  of  the  universitas,  and  used  the  name  by 
which  it  was  distinguished.     (Dig.  3.  tit.  4.  s.  7.) 
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When  a  new  member  was  taken  into  a  colle- 
gium, he  was  said  co-optari,  and  the  old  members 
were  said  with  respect  to  him,  recipere  in  collegium. 
The  mode  of  filling  up  vacancies  would  vary  in  dif- 
ferent collegia. 

Civitates  and  res  publicae  (civil  communities) 
and  municipia  (in  the  later  sense  of  the  term) 
were  viewed  as  fictitious  persons. 

According  to  Pliny  {Ep.  v.  7  ;  Ulp.  Fr.  tit.  22. 
s.  5)  res  publicae  and  municipia  could  not  take 
as  heres  ;  and  the  reason  given  is,  that  they  were  a 
corpus  incertum,  and  so  could  not  cernere  heredita- 
tern ;  that  is,  do  those  acts  which  a  heres  himself 
must  do  in  order  to  show  that  he  consents  to  be  a 
heres,  for  the  heres  could  not  in  this  matter  act 
by  a  representative.  A  res  publica,  therefore,  as 
being  a  fictitious  person,  could  not  do  the  necessary 
act.  Municipia,  like  other  fictitious  persons, 
could,  however,  acquire  property  in  other  ways, 
and  by  means  of  other  persons,  whether  bond  or 
free  (Dig.  41.  tit.  2.  s.  1.  §22):  and  they  could 
take  fideicommissa  under  the  senatusconsultum 
Apronianum  which  was  passed  in  the  time  of 
Hadrian,  and  extended  to  licita  collegia  in  the 
time  of  M.  Aurelius.  (Dig.  34.  tit.  5.  s.  21.)  By 
another  senatusconsultum,  the  liberti  of  municipia 
might  make  the  municipes  their  heredes.  The  gods 
could  not  be  made  heredes,  except  such  deities  as 
possessed  this  capacity  by  special  senatuscon- 
sulta  or  imperial  constitutions,  such  as  Jupiter 
Tarpeius,  &c.  (Ulp.  Fr.  tit.  22.  s.  6.)  By  a  con- 
stitution of  Leo  (Cod.  vi.  tit.  24.  s.  12)  civitates 
obtained  the  capacity  to  take  property  as  heredes. 
As  early  as  the  time  of  Nerva  and  Hadrian,  civi- 
tates could  take  legacies. 

Though  civitates  within  the  Roman  empire 
could  not  originally  receive  gifts  by  will,  yet  in- 
dependent states  could  receive  gifts  in  that  way 
(Tacit.  Ann.  iv.  43),  a  case  which  furnishes  no 
objections  to  the  statement  above  made  by  Pliny 
and  Ulpian.  In  the  same  way  ■  the  Roman  state 
accepted  the  inheritance  of  Attalus,*king  of  Per- 
gamus,  a  gift  which  came  to  them  from  a  foreigner. 
The  Roman  lawyers  considered  such  a  gift  to  be 
accepted  by  the  jus  gentium.  (Dig.  3.  tit.  4  ;  47. 
tit.  22  ;  Savigny,  System,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  235.  &c.) 
[Universitas.]  [G.  L  ] 

COLONA'TUS,  COLO'NI.  The  Coloni  of 
the  later  Imperial  period  formed  a  class  of  agri- 
culturists, whose  condition  has  been  the  subject  of 
elaborate  investigation. 

These  Coloni  were  designated  by  the  various 
names  of  Coloni,  Rustici,  Originarii,  Adscriptitii, 
Inquilini,  Tributarii,  Censiti.  A  person  might  be- 
come a  Colonus  by  birth,  with  reference  to  which 
the  term  Originarius  was  used.  When  both  the 
parents  were  Coloni  and  belonged  to  the  same 
master,  the  children  were  Coloni.  If  the  father 
was  a  Colonus  and  the  mother  a  slave,  or  con- 
versely, the  children  followed  the  condition  of  the 
mother.  If  the  father  was  free  and  the  mother  a 
Colona,  the  children  were  Coloni  and  belonged  to 
the  master  of  the  mother.  If  the  father  was  a 
Colonus  and  the  mother  free,  the  children  before 
the  time  of  Justinian  followed  the  condition  of  the 
father:  afterwards  Justinian  declared  such  chil- 
dren to  be  free,  but  finally  he  reduced  them  to  the 
condition  of  Coloni.  If  both  parents  were  Coloni 
and  belonged  to  different  masters,  it  was  finally 
settled  that  the  masters  should  divide  the  children 
between  them,  and  if  there  was  an  odd  one;  it 
x.  4 
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should  go  to  the  owner  of  the  mother.  If  a  man 
lived  for  thirty  years  as  a  Colonus,  he  became  the 
Colonus  of  the  owner  of  the  land  on  which  he 
lived  ;  and  though  he  was  still  free,  he  could 
not  leave  the  land:  and  a  man  who  had  pos- 
sessed for  thirty  years  a  colonus  belonging  to 
another,  could  defend  himself  against  the  claims  of 
the  former  owner  by  the  Praescriptio  triginta  an- 
norum.  A  constitution  of  Valentinian  III.  de- 
clared how  free  persons  might  become  Coloni  by 
agreement ;  and  though  there  is  neither  this  nor 
any  similar  regulation  in  the  Code  of  Justinian, 
there  is  a  passage  which  apparently  recognizes 
that  persons  might  become  Coloni  by  such  agree- 
ment    (Cod.  xi.  tit.  47.  s.  22.) 

The  Coloni  were  not  slaves,  though  their  con- 
dition in  certain  respects  was  assimilated  to  that 
of  slaves ;  a  circumstance  which  will  explain  their 
being  called  servi  terrae,  and  sometimes  being  con- 
trasted with  liberi.  They  had,  however,  connu- 
bium,  which  alone  is  a  characteristic  that  dis- 
tinguishes them  clearly  from  slaves.  (Cod.  xi.  tit 
47.  s.  24.)  But,  like  slaves,  they  were  liable  to 
corporal  punishment,  and  they  had  no  right  of 
action  against  their  master,  whose  relation  to 
them  was  expressed  by  the  term  Patronus.  (Cod. 
Theod.  v.  tit.  11.)  The  colonus  was  attached 
to  the  soil,  and  he  could  not  be  permanently 
separated  from  it  by  his  own  act,  or  by  that 
of  his  patronus,  or  by  the  consent  of  the  two. 
The  patronus  could  sell  the  estate  with  the  coloni, 
but  neither  of  them  without  the  other.  (Cod.  xi. 
tit.  47.  s.  2.  7.)  He  could,  however,  transfer 
superabundant  coloni  from  one  to  another  of  his 
own  estates.  When  an  estate  held  in  common 
was  divided,  married  persons  and  relations  were 
not  to  be  separated.  The  ground  of  there  being 
no  legal  power  of  separating  the  coloni  and  the 
estate  was  the  opinion  that  such  an  arrangement 
was  favourable  to  agriculture,  and  there  were  also 
financial  reasons  for  this  rule  of  law,  as  will  pre- 
sently appear.  The  only  case  in  which  the  colonus 
could  be  separated  from  the  land  was  that  of  his 
becoming  a  soldier,  which  must  be  considered  to 
be  done  with  the  patron's  consent,  as  the  burden 
of  recruiting  the  army  was  imposed  on  him,  and  in 
this  instance  the  state  dispensed  with  a  general 
rule  for  reasons  of  public  convenience. 

The  colonus  paid  a  certain  yearly  rent  for  the 
land  on  which  he  lived :  the  amount  was  fixed  by 
custom  and  could  not  be  raised  ;  but  as  the  land- 
owner might  attempt  to  raise  it,  the  colonus  had  in 
such  case  for  his  protection  a  right  of  action 
against  him,  which  was  an  exception  to  the  gene- 
ral rule  above  stated.  (Cod.  xi.  tit.  47.  s.  5.) 
There  were,  however,  cases  in  which  the  rent  was 
fixed  by  agreement 

A  further  analogy  between  the  condition  of 
Servi  and  Coloni  appears  from  the  fact  of  the  pro- 
perty of  Coloni  being  called  their  Peculium.  It  is 
however,  distinctly  stated  that  they  could  hold  pro- 
perty (Cod.  Theod.  v.  tit.  11)  ;  and  the  expressions 
which  declare  that  they  could  have  nothing  "  pro- 
pria "  (Cod.  xi.  tit.  49.  s.  2)  seem  merely  to  de- 
clare that  it  was  not  propria  in  the  sense  of  their 
having  power  to  alienate  it,  at  least  without  the 
consent  of  their  patroni.  It  appears  that  a  co- 
lonus could  make  a  will,  and  that  if  he  made 
none,  his  property  went  to  his  next  of  kin  ;  for  if 
a  bishop,  presbyter,  deacon,  &c,  died  intestate 
and  without  kin,  his  property  went  to  the  church 
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or  convent  to  which  he  belonged,  except  such  as  he 
had  as  a  colonus,  which  went  to  his  patronus,  who 
with  respect  to  his  ownership  of  the  land  is  called 
Dominus  possessionis.  (Cod.  Theod.  v.  tit  3.) 
Some  classes  of  Coloni  had  a  power  of  alienatinir 
their  property.  (Cod.  xi.  tit.  47.  s.  23.) 

The  land-tax  due  in  respect  of  the  land  occupied 
by  the  colonus  was  paid  by  the  dominus  ;  hut  the 
coloni  were  liable  to  the  payment  of  the  poll-tax, 
though  it  was  paid  in  the  first  instance  by  the 
dominus  who  recovered  it  from  the  colonus.  The 
liability  of  the  colonus  to  a  poll-tax  explains  why 
this  class  of  persons  was  so  important  to  the  state, 
and  why  their  condition  could  not  be  changed 
without  the  consent  of  the  state.  It  was  only 
when  the  colonus  had  lived  as  a  free  man  for 
thirty  years  that  he  could  maintain  his  freedom  by 
a  praescriptio,  but  Justinian  abolished  this  prae- 
scriptio, and  thus  empowered  the  dominus  to  assert 
his  right  after  any  lapse  of  time.  (Cod.  xi.  tit  47. 
s.  23.)  With  respect  to  their  liability  to  the  poll- 
tax,  the  coloni  were  called  tributarii,  censiti  or 
censibus  obnoxii,  adscriptitii,  adscriptiHae  coTidUionit, 
and  censibus  adscripti.  This  term  adscriptio  ap- 
pears to  have  no  reference  to  their  being  attached 
to  the  land,  but  it  refers  to  their  liability  to  the 
poll-tax  as  being  rated  in  the  tax-books,  and  ac- 
cordingly we  find  that  the  Greek  term  for  Ad- 
scriptitius  is  'EvaTr6ypcupos. 

As  the  Coloni  were  not  servi,  and  as  the  class 
of  Latini  and  peregrini  hardly  existed  in  the  later 
ages  of  the  Empire,  we  must  consider  the  Coloni 
to  have  had  the  Civitas,  such  as  it  then  was ;  and 
it  is  a  consequence  of  this  that  they  had  connnbium 
generally.  A  Constitution  of  Justinian,  however 
( Nov.  22.  c.  1 7),  declared  the  marriage  of  a  colonus, 
who  belonged  to  another  person,  and  a  free  woman 
to  be  void.  The  Constitution  does  not  seem  to 
mean  any  thing  else  than  that  in  this  case  the 
Emperor  took  away  the  Connubium,  whether  for 
the  reasons  stated  by  Savigny,  or  for  other  reasons, 
is  immaterial.  This  special  exception,  however, 
proves  the  general  rule  as  to  Connubium. 

The  origin  of  these  Coloni  is  uncertain.  They 
appear  to  be  referred  to  in  one  passage  of  the 
Digest  (Dig.  30.  s.  112),  under  the  name  of  In- 
quilinus,  a  term  which  certainly  was  sometimes 
applied  to  the  whole  class  of  Coloni.  The  passage 
states,  that  if  a  man  bequeaths,  as  a  legacy,  the 
inquilini  without  the  praedia  to  which  they  adhere 
(sine  praediis  quibus  adhaerent),  it  is  a  void  legacy. 
Savigny  conceives  that  this  passage  may  he  ex- 
plained without  considering  it  to  refer  to  the 
Coloni  of  whom  we  are  speaking ;  but  the  ex- 
planation that  he  suggests,  seems  a  very  forced 
one,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  his  explanation 
of  another  passage  in  the  Digest  (50.  tit.  IS.  s.  4). 
The  condition  of  the  old  Clients  seems  to  bear 
some  relation  to  that  of  the  Coloni,  but  all  historical 
traces  of  one  class  growing  out  of  the  other  are 
entirely  wanting. 

Savigny  observes  that  he  does  not  perceive  any 
historical  connection  between  the  villeins  (w$w») 
of  modern  Europe  and  the  Coloni,  though  there  is 
a  strong  resemblance  between  their  respective  con- 
ditions. There  were,  however,  many  important 
distinctions  ;  for  instance,  the  villein  services  due 
to  the  lord  had  nothing  corresponding  to  them  in 
the  case  of  the  Coloni,  so  far  as  we  know.  Some 
modern  writers  would  hastily  infer  an  historical 
connection  of  institutions  which  happen  to  have 
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resemblances.  Littleton's  Tenures,  section  172, 
&c,  and  Bracton  (fol.  6.  24),  may  be  consulted  as 
to  the  incidents  of  Villeinage. 

This  view  of  the  condition  of  the  Coloni  is  from 
Savigny's  Essay  on  the  subject,  which  is  translated 
in  the  Philological  Museum,  vol.  ii. 

The  question  of  the  origin  of  these  Coloni  is 
examined  at  great  length  by  A.  W.  Zumpt,  Ueber 
die  Entstehmg  und  historische  Entwickdung  des 
Colonats  (JUiamsches  Museum  fur  PMhhgie,  Neue 
Folge,  1845).  The  author  is  of  opinion  that  the 
origin  of  the  institution  is  to  be  traced  to  the 
settlement  of  Germanic  people  by  the  Roman  em- 
perors within  the  limits  of  the  empire.  The 
earliest  mention  of  Coloni,  in  the  sense  in  which 
his  essay  treats  of  them,  is,  as  he  states,  a  consti- 
tution of  Constantine  a.  d.  321  (Cod.  Theod.  9. 
tit.  21.  s.  1,2)  which,  however,  gives  no  inform- 
ation about  their  condition.  But  a  later  consti- 
tution of  Constantine,  A.  r>.  332  (Cod.  Theod.  5. 
tit.  9,  de  fugitivis  colonis)  does  give  some  inform- 
ation. The  condition  of  these  foreign  settlers 
being  once  established,  the  author  supposes  that 
poor  Roman  citizens  might  enter  into  this  condition, 
partly  induced  by  the  advantage  of  getting  land, 
and  partly,  as  he  states,  though  it  is  not  clearly 
explained,  by  legal  compulsion.  A  constitution  of 
Theodosius  the  Younger  (Cod.  Theod.  5.  tit.  4,  de 
bonis  militum,  s.  3,  ed.  Wenck),  contains  some 
valuable  information  on  the  colonization  or  settle- 
ment of  the  barbarians,  and  declares  them  to 
belong  to  the  condition  expressed  by  the  term 
Colonatus.  The  term  colonus  often  occurs  in  the 
writers  who  are  excerpted  in  the  Digest  (41.  tit.  2. 
s.  30.  §  5  ;  19.  tit.  2.  s.  3,  9.  §  3  j  19.  tit.  1. 
s.  13.  §  30,  and  elsewhere)  ;  but  these  Coloni  are 
supposed  to  be  merely  a  kind  of  tenants.  The 
passage  in  the  DigeBt  (30.  s.  112)  which  cites  a 
constitution  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Commodus, 
is  supposed,  by  Zumpt,  to  mean  ordinary  tenants 
(miether,  pachter)  ;  but  it  must  be  admitted,  that 
it  is  rather  difficult  to  accept  this  explanation,  as 
already  observed.  The  word  Colonatus,  it  is 
stated,  does  not  occur  in  the  Digest ;  but  that 
negative  fact  proves  little.  The  most  probable 
solution  of  the  question  is,  that  the  condition  of 
the  Coloni  mentioned  in  the  Digest  was  the  model 
of  the  condition  of  the  barbarians  who  were  settled 
in  the  Roman  empire ;  and  it  is  no  objection  to 
this,  that  the  condition  of  the  barbarians  might  be 
made  more  burdensome  and  less  free  than  that  of 
the  Coloni,  who  already  existed.  Nor  is  it 
against  this  supposition,  if  the  condition  of  the 
barbarian  Coloni  gradually  became  the  condition 
of  all  the  Coloni.  The  reasons  for  fixing  the  bar- 
barian settlers  to  the  soil  are  obvious  enough. 
The  policy  of  the  emperors  was  to  people  the 
country,  and  to  disperse  many  of  the  tribes  whose 
union  would  have  been  dangerous.  If  the  results 
of  Zumpt's  inquiry  cannot  be  admitted  to  their 
full  extent,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  he  has  thrown 
great  light  on  the  subject,  and  probably  approached 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  solution  of  the  difficulty, 
with  the  exception  of  his  hypothesis,  that  the  co- 
lonatus originated  entirely  in  the  settlement  of  these 
barbarians.  It  seems  much  more  probable  that 
the  Romans  modelled  the  barbarian  settlements 
upon  some  institution  that  already  existed,  though 
this  existing  institution  might  not  be  precisely  the 
same  as  that  subsequent  institution  to  which  the 
term  Colonatus  was  peculiarly  applied.    [G.  L.] 
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COLO'NIA,  a  colony.  1.  Greek.  The  com- 
mon Greek  word  for  a  colony  is  anoucla  and  for 
a  colonist  foroi/cos.  We  also  find,  but  not  com- 
monly, iiromia  and  eiromos.  (Thuc.  ii.  27 ; 
Aristoph.  Av,  1307.)  The  former  words  have 
reference  to  their  being  wanderers  from  their  own 
home ;  the  latter  words  to  their  settling  in  a  new 
home.  The  term  K\Tjpouxia  indicates  a  division 
of  conquered  lands  among  Athenian  citizens,  and 
those  who  occupied  such  lands  were  called  ka»j- 
povxoi :  but  as  they  were  thus  colonists,  we  some- 
times find  the  general  term  of  foroMot  applied  to 
them.  (Thuc.  v.  116.)  (Vbmel,  De  Discrimine 
Vocabulorum  KKypov-xps,  &tvoikos9  eicoiKos,  Frank- 
fort, 1839.) 

The  earlier  Greek  colonies  were  usually  com- 
posed of  mere  bands  of  adventurers,  who  left  their 
native  country,  with  their  families  and  property, 
to  seek  a  new  home  for  themselves.  Some  of  the 
colonies,  which  arose  in  consequence  of  foreign 
invasion  or  civil  wars,  were  undertaken  without 
any  formal  consent  from  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity ;  but  usually  a  colony  was  sent  out  with 
the  approbation  of  the  mother  country,  and  under 
the  management  of  a  leader  (oiKurrfis)  appointed 
by  it.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  origin 
of  the  colony,  it  was  always  considered  in  a 
political  point  of  view  independent  of  the  mother 
country  (called  by  the  Greeks  ji-ijrpdiroMs),  and 
entirely  emancipated  from  its  control.  At  the  same 
time,  though  a  colony  was  in  no  political  subjection 
to  its  parent  state,  it  was  united  to  it  by  the  ties 
of  filial  affection ;  and,  according  to  the  generally 
received  opinions  of  the  Greeks,  its  duties  to  the 
parent  state  corresponded  to  those  of  a  daughter  to 
her  mother.  (Dionys.  iii.  7  ;  Polyb.  xii.  10.  §  3.) 
Hence,  in  all  matters  of  common  interest,  the 
colony  gave  precedence  to  the  mother  state ;  and 
the  founder  of  the  colony  (oiKtff'Hjs),  who  might 
be  considered  as  the  representative  of  the  parent 
state,  was  usually  worshipped,  after  his  death,  as  a 
hero.  (Herod,  vi.  38 ;  Thuc.  v.  1 1 ;  Diod.  xi.  66, 
xx.  102.)  Also,  when  the  colony  became  in  its 
turn  a  parent,  it  usually  sought  a  leader  for  the 
colony  which  it  intended  to  found  from  the  ori- 
ginal mother  country  (Thuc.  i.  24)  ;  and  the  same 
feeling  of  respect  was  manifested  by  embassies 
which  were  sent  to  honour  the  principal  festivals 
of  the  parent  state  (Diod.  xii.  30  ;  Wesseling,  ad 
hc.\  and  also  by  bestowing  places  of  honour  and 
other  marks  of  respect  upon  the  ambassadors  and 
other  members  of  the  parent  state,  when  they 
visited  the  colony  at  festivals  and  similar  occasions. 
(Thuc.  i.  25.)  The  colonists  also  worshipped  in 
their  new  settlement  the  same  deities  as  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  honour  in  their  native  country ; 
the  sacred  fire,  which  was  constantly  kept  burn- 
ing on  their  public  hearth,  was  taken  from  the 
Prytaneium  of  the  parent  city ;  and,  according  to 
one  account,  the  priests  who  ministered  to  the  gods 
in  the  colony,  were  brought  from  the  parent  state. 
(Schol.  ad  Thuc.  i.  25  ;  compare  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  54.) 
In  the  same  spirit,  it  was  considered  a  violation 
of  sacred  ties  for  a  mother  country  and  a  colony 
to  make  war  upon  one  another.  (Herod,  viii.  22 ; 
Thuc.  i.  38.) 

The  preceding  account  of  the  relations  between 
the  Greek  colonies  and  the  mother  country  is 
elucidated  by  the  history  which  Thucydides  gives 
us  of  the  quarrel  between  Corcyra  and  Corinth. 
Corcyra  was  a  colony  of  Corinth,  and  Epidamnus 
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a  colony  of  Corcyra ;  but  the  leader  (oikktt^s)  of 
the  colony  of  Epidamnus  was  a  Corinthian  who 
was  invited  from  the  metropolis  Corinth.  In 
course  of  time,  in  consequence  of  civil  dissensions 
and  attacks  from  the  neighbouring  barbarians,  the 
Epidamnians  applied  for  aid  to  Corcyra,  but  their 
request  was  rejected.  They  next  applied  to  the 
Corinthians,  who  took  Epidamnus  under  their 
protection,  thinking,  says  Thucydides,  that  the 
colony  was  no  less  theirs  than  the  Corinthians' : 
and  also  induced  to  do  so  through  hatred  of  the 
Corcyraeans,  because  they  neglected  them  though 
they  were  colonists ;  for  they  did  not  give  to  the 
Corinthians  the  customary  honours  and  deference 
in  the  public  solemnities  and  sacrifices  as  the  other 
colonies  were  wont  to  pay  to  the  mother  country. 
The  Corcyraeans  who  had  become  very  powerful 
by  sea,  took  offence  at  the  Corinthians  receiving 
Epidamnus  under  their  protection,  and  the  result 
was  a  war  between  Corcyra  and  Corinth.  The 
Corcyraeans  sent  ambassadors  to  Athens  to  ask 
assistance ;  and  in  reply  to  the  objection  that  they 
were  a  colony  of  Corinth,  they  said  "  that  every 
colony,  as  long  as  it  is  treated  kindly,  respects  the 
mother  country :  but  when  it  is  injured,  is  alienated 
from  it ;  for  colonists  are  not  sent  out  as  subjects, 
but  that  they  may  have  equal  rights  with  those 
that  remain  at  home."     (Thuc.  i.  34.) 

It  is  true  that  ambitious  states,  such  as  Athens, 
sometimes  claimed  dominion  over  other  states  on 
the  ground  of  relationship  ;  but,  as  a  general  rule, 
colonies  may  be  regarded  as  independent  states, 
attached  to  their  metropolis  by  ties  of  sympathy 
and  common  descent,  but  no  further.  The  case  of 
Potidaea,  to  which  the  Corinthians  sent  annually 
the  chief  magistrates  (S-qiuovpyoi),  appears  to  have 
been  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  (Thuc.  i. 
56.) 

The  K\itf>ovxlai,  of  which  mention  was  made 
above,  were  colonies  of  an  entirely  different  kind 
from  the  airomlai,  of  which  we  have  hitherto  been 
speaking.  They  belonged  exclusively  to  the 
Athenians;  and  the  earliest  example  to. which  the 
term,  in  its  strict  sense,  is  applicable,  is  the  occu- 
pation of  the  domains  of  the  Chalcidian  knights 
(fanroSorai)  by  four  thousand  Athenian  citizens, 
B.  c.  506.     (Herod,  v.  77 ;  comp.  vi.  100.) 

In  assigning  a  date  to  the  commencement  of 
this  system  of  colonisation,  we  must  remember 
that  the  principle  of  a  division  of  conquered  lands 
had  existed  from  time  immemorial  in  the  Grecian 
states.  Nature  herself  seemed  to  intend  that  the 
Greek  should  rule  and  the  barbarian  obey ;  and 
hence,  in  the  case  of  the  barbarian,  it  wore  no  ap- 
pearance of  harshness.  Such  a  system,  however, 
was  more  rare  between  Greek  and  Greek.  Yet 
the  Dorians  in  their  conquest  of  the  Peloponnese. 
and  still  more  remarkably  in  the  subjugation  of 
Messenia,  had  set  an  example.  In  what  then  did 
the  Athenian  xXripovxiai  differ  from  this  division 
of  territory,  or  from  the  ancient  colonies  ?  In  the 
first  place  the  name,  in  its  technical  sense,  was  of 
later  date,  and  the  Greek  would  not  have  spoken 
of  the  KAripoux'"!  of  Lycurgus,  any  more  than 
the  Roman  of  the  "  Agrarian  laws  "  of  Romulus 
or  Ancus.  Secondly,  we  should  remember  that 
the  term  was  always  used  with  a  reference  to  the 
original  allotment :  as  the  lands  were  devised  or 
transferred,  and  the  idea  of  the  first  division  lost 
sight  of,  it  would  gradually  cease  to  be  applied. 
The  distinction,  however,  between  n^nmn'm  -md 
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&7roLKoi  was  not  merely  one  of  words  but  of  thines. 
The  earlier  colonies  usually  originated  in  private 
enterprise,  and  became  independent  of,  and  lost 
their  interest  in,  the  parent  state.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  essential  to  the  very  notion  of  a 
K\ripovxia  that  it  should  be  a  public  enterprise 
and  should  always  retain  a  connection  more  or  less 
intimate  with  Athens  herself.  The  word  i&ripovxk 
conveys  the  notion  of  property  to  be  expected  and 
formally  appropriated :  whereas  the  &noimi  0f 
ancient  times  went  out  to  conquer  lands  for  them- 
selves, not  to  divide  those  which  were  already 
conquered. 

The  connection  with  the  parent  state  subsisted, 
as  has  been  just  hinted,  in  all  degrees.  Some- 
times, as  in  the  case  of  Lesbos,  the  holders  of  land 
did  not  reside  upon  their  estates,  but  let  them  to 
the  original  inhabitants,  while  themselves  remained 
at  Athens.  (Bockh,  Public  Econ.  of  Athena,  p.  431, 
2nd  ed.)  The  condition  of  these  K\i\povxoi  did 
not  differ  from  that  of  Athenian  citizens  who  had 
estates  in  Attica.  All  their  political  rights  they 
not  only  retained,  but  exercised  as  Athenians ;  in 
the  capacity  of  landholders  of  Lesbos  they  could 
scarcely  have  been  recognised  by  the  state,  or  have 
borne  any  corporate  relation  to  it.  Another  case 
was  where  the  K\ripovx<>L  resided  on  their  estates, 
and  either  with  or  without  the  old  inhabitants, 
formed  a  new  community.  These  still  retained 
the  rights  of  Athenian  citizens,  which  distance 
only  precluded  them  from  exercising :  they  used 
the  Athenian  courts ;  and  if  they  or  their  chil- 
dren wished  to  return  to  Athens,  naturally  and  of 
course  they  regained  the  exercise  of  their  former 
privileges.  Of  this  we  have  the  most  positive 
proof  (Bockh,  Ibid.  p.  429):  as  the  object  of  these 
KKypovxlcu  was  to  form  outposts  for  the  defence  of 
Athenian  commerce,  it  was  the  interest  of  the 
parent  state  to  unite  them  by  a  tie  as  kindly  as 
possible :  and  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  indi- 
viduals would  have  been  found  to  risk,  in  a  doubt- 
ful enterprise,  the  rights  of  Athenian  citizens. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  connection  might  gra- 
dually dissolve,  and  the  nXi)povxoi  sink  into  the 
condition  of  mere  allies,  or  separate  wholly  from 
the  mother  country.  In  Aegina,  Scione,  Potidaea, 
and  other  places,  where  the  original  community 
was  done  away,  the  colonists  were  most  completely 
under  the  control  of  Athens.  Where  the  old  in- 
habitants were  left  unmolested,  we  may  conceive 
their  admixture  to  have  had  a  twofold  effect: 
either  the  new  comers  would  make  common  cause 
with  them,  and  thus  would  arise  the  alienation 
alluded  to  above  ;  or  jealousy  and  dread  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants  might  make  the  colonists  more 
entirely  dependent  on  the  mother  state.  It  seems 
impossible  to  define  accurately  when  the  isopolite 
relation  with  Athens  may  have  ceased,  although, 
such  cases  undoubtedly  occurred. 

A  question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether  the 
KKripoixoi  were  among  the  Athenian  tributaries. 
Probably  this  depended  a  good  deal  upon  the  pros- 
perity of  the  colony.  We  cannot  conceive  that 
colonies  which  were  established  as  military  out- 
posts, in  otherwise  unfavourable  situations,  would 
bear  such  a  burthen :  at  the  same  time  it  seeuu 
improbable  that  the  state  would  unnecessarily 
forego  the  tribute  which  it  had  previously  received, 
where  the  lands  had  formerly  belonged  to  tributary 
allies. 
— t>  ""■  ♦"  P»-:^Pn  i  thr""  "'""  chiefly  ind 
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for  the  extension  and  permanence  of  her  colonial 
settlements.  His  principal  object  was  to  provide 
for  the  redundancies  of  population,  and  raise  the 
poorer  citizens  to  a  fortune  becoming  the  dignity 
of  Athenian  citizens.  It  was  of  this  class  of 
persons  the  settlers  were  chiefly  composed;  the 
state  provided  them  with  arms,  and  defrayed  the 
expenses  of  their  journey.  The  principle  of  divi- 
sion, doubtless,  was,  that  all  who  wished  to  par- 
take in  the  adventure,  applied  voluntarily  ;  it  was 
then  determined  by  lot  who  should  or  should  not 
receive  a  share.  Sometimes  they  had  a  leader  ap- 
pointed, who,  after  death,  received  all  the  honours 
of  the  founder  of  a  colony  (oikio-t^s). 

The  Cleruchiae  were  lost  by  the  battle  of  Aegos- 
potami,  but  partially  restored  on  the  revival  of 
Athenian  power. 

(Spanheim,  De  Usu  et  Praest.  Numism.  vol.  i. 
p.  559,  &c. ;  Bougainville,  Quels  koient  les  droits 
<les  metropoles  Grecques  sur  les  colonies,  <fcc,  Paris, 
1745;  Heyne,  De  Veterum  Coloniarum  Jure 
ejusque  Coasts,  Gott"  1766,  also  in  Opuscula,  vol.  i. 
p. 290;  Sainte  Croix, DePJOtatetdu  Sort  des  Colonies 
desanciensPeuples,  Philadelphie,  1 779 ;  Hegewisch, 
Geogr.  und  Hist.  Nachrickten,  die  Colonien  der 
Grieclien  betreffend,  Altona,  1808  ;  Raoul-Rochette, 
Histoire  critique  de  PEtablissement  des  Colonies 
Grecques,  Paris,  1815,  4  vols. ;  Wieners,  De 
Coloniis  Veterum,  Groningae,  1 825  ;  Pfefferkorn, 
Die  Colonien  der  Att-Cfriechen,  Konigsberg,  1838  ; 
Hermann,  Lehrbuch  der  Ghnech.  StaatsaUli.  §73. 
&c. ;  Wachsmuth,  HeUen.Alterthumsk.  vol.  i,  p.  95, 
2nd  ed. ;  Schb'mann,  Antiq.  Juris  Publici  Grace. 
p.  414,  &c. ;  Bdckh,  Public  Econ.  of  Alliens,  p. 
424,  Ac.)  [B.J.] 

2.  Roman.  The  word  colonia  contains  the  same 
element  as  the  verb  colere,  "  to  cultivate,"  and  as 
the  word  colonus,  which  probably  originally  signified 
a  "  tiller  of  the  earth."  The  English  word  colony, 
which  is  derived  from  the  Latin,  perhaps  expresses 
the  notion  contained  in  this  word  more  nearly 
than  is  generally  the  case  in  such  adopted  terms. 

A  kind  of  colonisation  seems  to  have  existed 
among  the  oldest  Italian  nations,  who,  on  certain 
occasions,  sent  out  their  superfluous  male  popu- 
lation, with  arms  in  their  hands  (lepa  veSrrjs),  to 
seek  for  a  new  home.  (Dionys.  Antiq.  Rom.  i.  16.) 
But  these  were  apparently  mere  bands  of  adven- 
turers, and  such  colonies  rather  resembled  the  old 
Greek  colonies,  than  those  by  which  Rome  ex- 
tended her  dominion  and  her  name. 

Colonies  were  established  by  the  Romans  as  far 
back  as  the  annals  or  traditions  of  the  city  extend, 
and  the  practice  was  continued  during  the  republic 
and  under  the  empire.  Sigonius  (De  Antiquo 
Jure  ItcUiae,  p.  215,  &c.)  enumerates  six  main 
causes  or  reasons  which,  from  time  to  time,  induced 
the  Romans  to  send  out  colonies  ;  and  these 
causes  are  connected  with  many  memorable  events 
in  Roman  history.  Colonies  were  intended  to 
keep  in  check  a  conquered  people,  and  also  to 
repress  hostile  incursions,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
colony  of  Narnia  (Liv.  x.  10),  which  was  founded 
to  check  the  Umbri  ;  and  Minturnae  and  Sinuessa 
(x.  21),  Cremona  and  Placentia  (xxvii.  46),  which 
were  founded  for  similar  purposes.  Cicero  (De 
Leg.  Agr.  ii.  27)  calls  the  old  Italian  colonies  the 
'*  propugnacula  imperii  ; "  and  in  another  passage 
(Pro  Font  c.  1)  he  calls  Narbo  Martius  (Nar- 
bonne),  which  was  in  the  provincia  Gallia,  "  Co- 
lonia nostrorum  civium,  specula  populi  Romani  et 
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propugnaculum."  Another  object  was  to  increase 
the  power  of  Rome  by  increasing  the  population. 
(Liv.  xxvii.  9.)  Sometimes  the  immediate  object 
of  a  colony  was  to  carry  off  a  number  of  turbulent 
and  discontented  persons.  Colonies  were  also 
established  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  veteran 
soldiers,  a  practice  which  was  begun  under  the 
republic  (Liv.  xxxi.  4),  and  continued  under  the 
emperors :  these  coloniae  were  called  militares. 

It  is  remarked  by  Strabo  (p.  216.  ed.  Casaub.), 
when  speaking  of  the  Roman  colonies  in  the  north 
of  Italy,  that  the  ancient  names  of  the  places  were 
retained,  and  that  though  the  people  in  his  time 
were  all  Roman,  they  were  called  by  the  names  of 
the  previous  occupiers  of  the  soil.  This  fact  is  in 
accordance  with  the  character  of  the  old  Roman 
colonies,  which  were  in  the  nature  of  garrisons 
planted  in  conquered  towns,  and  the  colonists  had 
a  portion  of  the  conquered  territory  (usually  a  third 
part)  assigned  to  them.  The  inhabitants  retained 
the  rest  of  their  lands,  and  lived  together  with  the 
new  settlers,  who  alone  composed  the  proper  co- 
lony. (Dionys.  Antiq.  Rom.  ii.  53.)  The  conquered 
people  must  at  first  have  been  quite  a  distinct 
class  from,  and  inferior  to,  the  colonists.  The 
definition  of  a  colonia  by  Gellius  (xvi.  13)  will 
appear,  from  what  has  been  said,  to  be  sufficiently 
exact :  —  "Ex  civitate  quasi  propagatae  —  populi 
Romani  quasi  effigies  parvae  simulacraque." 

No  colonia  was  established  without  a  lex,  ple- 
biscitum,  or  senatusconsultum  ;  a  fact  which  shows 
that  a  Roman  colony  was  never  a  mere  body  of 
adventurers,  but  had  a  regular  organisation  by  the 
parent  state.  According  to  an  ancient  definition 
quoted  by  Niebuhr  (Serv.  ad  Virg.  Aen.  i.  12),  a 
colony  is  a  body  of  citizens,  or  socii,  sent  out  to 
possess  a  commonwealth,  with  the  approbation  of 
their  own  state,  or  by  a  public  act  of  that  people 
to  whom  they  belong  ;  and  it  is  added,  those  are 
colonies  which  are  founded  by  public  act,  not  by 
any  secession.  Many  of  the  laws  which  relate  to 
the  establishment  of  coloniae  were  leges  agrariae, 
or  laws  for  the  division  and  assignment  of  public 
lands,  of  which  Sigonius  has  given  a  list  in  his 
work  already  referred  to. 

When  a  law  was  passed  for  founding  a  colony, 
persons  were  appointed  to  superintend  its  forma- 
tion (coloniam  deducere).  These  persons  varied  in 
number,  but  three  was  a  common  number  (trium- 
viri ad  colonos  deducendos,  Liv,  xxxvii.  46,  vi.  21 ), 
We  also  read  of  duumviri,  quinqueviri,  vigintiviri 
for  the  same  purpose.  The  law  fixed  the  quantity 
of  land  that  was  to  be  distributed,  and  how  much 
was  to  be  assigned  to  each  person.  No  Roman 
could  be  sent  out  as  a  colonist  without  his  free 
consent,  and  when  the  colony  was  not  an  inviting 
one,  it  was  difficult  to  fill  up  the  number  of  volun- 
teers.    (Liv.  vi.  21,  x.  21.) 

Roman  citizens  who  were  willing  to  go  out  as 
members  of  a  colony  gave  in  their  names  at  Rome 
(nomina  dederunt,  Liv.  i.  1 1,  the  first  time  that  he 
has  occasion  to  use  the  expression).  Cicero  (Pro 
Dom.  c.  30)  says  that  Roman  citizens  who  chose 
to  become  members  of  a  Latin  colony  must  go  vo- 
luntarily (auctores  facti),  for  this  was  a  capitis 
deminutio  ;  and  in  another  passage  (Pro  Caecin. 
33)  he  alleges  the  fact  of  Roman  citizens  going 
out  in  tatin  colonies  as  a  proof  that  loss  of  civitas 
must  be  a  voluntary  act.  It  is  true  that  a  member 
of  a  Roman  colony  would  sustain  no  capitis  de- 
minutio. but  in  this  case  also  there  seems  no  reason 
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for  supposing  that  he  ever  joined  such  a  colony, 
without  his  consent. 

The  colonia  proceeded  to  its  place  of  destination 
in  the  form  of  an  army  (sub  vexillo),  which  is  in- 
dicated on  the  coins  of  some  coloniae.  An  urbs,  if 
one  did  not  already  exist,  was  a  necessary  part  of 
a  new  colony,  and  its  limits  were  marked  out  hy 
a  plough,  which  is  also  indicated  on  ancient  coins. 
The  colonia  had  also  a  territory,  which,  whether 
marked  out  by  the  plough  or  not  (Cic.  Phil.  ii.  40), 
was  at  least  marked  out  by  metes  and  bounds. 
Thus  the  urbs  and  territory  of  the  colonia  re- 
spectively corresponded  to  the  urbs  Roma  and  its 
territory.  Religious  ceremonies  always  accom- 
panied the  foundation  of  the  colony,  and  the  an- 
niversary was  afterwards  observed.  (Plutarch, 
C.  Gracchus,  11  ;  Servius,  ad  Aen.  v.  755  ;  Cic. 
ad  Attic,  iv.  1).  It  is  stated  that  a  colony  could 
not  be  sent  out  to  the  same  place  to  which  a 
colony  had  already  been  sent  in  due  form  (auspi- 
cate- deduda).  This  merely  means  that  so  long  as 
the  colony  maintained  its  existence,  there  could  be 
no  new  colony  in  the  same  place  ;  a  doctrine  that 
would  hardly  need  proof,  for  a  new  colony  implied 
a  new  assignment  of  lands  ;  but  new  settlers  (novi 
adscripti)  might  be  sent  to  occupy  colonial  lands 
not  already  assigned.  (Liv.  vi.  30  ;  Cic.  Phil.  ii. 
40.)  Indeed  it  was  not  unusual  for  a  colony  to 
receive  a  supplemcnium,  as  in  the  case  of  Venusia 
(Liv.  xxxi.  49),  and  in  other  cases  (Tacit.  Ann. 
riv.  27)  ;  and  a  colony  might  be  re-established,  if 
it  seemed  necessary,  from  any  cause  ;  and  under 
the  emperors  such  re-establishment  might  be 
entirely  arbitrary,  and  done  to  gratify  personal 
vanity,  or  from  any  other  motive.  (Tacit.  Ann. 
xiv.  27.  Puteoli ;  and  the  note  in  Oberlin's 
Tacitus.) 

The  commissioners  appointed  to  conduct  the 
colony  had  apparently  a  profitable  office,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  new  settlement  gave  employ- 
ment to  numerous  functionaries,  among  whom 
Cicero  enumerates  —  apparitores,  scribae,  librarii, 
praecones,  architecti.  The  foundation  of  a  colony 
might  then,  in  many  cases,  not  only  be  a  mere 
party  measure,  carried  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
popularity,  but  it  would  give  those  in  power  an 
opportunity  of  providing  places  for  many  of  their 
friends. 

A  colonia  was  a  part  of  the  Roman  state,  and  it 
had  a  res  publica ;  but  its  relation  to  the  parent  state 
might  vary.  In  Livy  (xxxix.  55)  the  question 
was  whether  Aquileia  should  be  a  colonia  civium 
Romanorum,  or  a  Latina  colonia  ;  a  question  that 
had  no  reference  to  the  persons  who  should  form 
the  colony,  but  to  their  political  rights  with  respect 
to  Rome  as  members  of  the  colony.  The  members 
of  a  Roman  colony  (colonia  civium  Pomanorum) 
must,  as  the  term  itself  implies,  have  always  had 
the  same  rights,  which,  as  citizens,  they  would  have 
at  Rome.  [Civitas.]  They  were,  as  Niebuhr 
remarks,  in  the  old  Roman  colonies,  "  the  populus  ; 
the  old  inhabitants,  the  commonalty."  These  two 
bodies  may,  in  course  of  time,  have  frequently 
formed  one  ;  but  there  could  be  no  political  union 
between  them  till  the  old  inhabitants  obtained  the 
commercium  and  connubium,  in  other  words,  the 
civitas  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  among  the  various 
causes  which  weakened  the  old  colonies,  and  ren- 
dered new  supplies  of  colonists  necessary,  we 
should  enumerate  the  want  of  Roman  women  ;  for 
the  children  of  a  Roman  were  not  Roman  citizens 
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unless  his  wife  was  a  Roman,  or  unless  she  belonged 
to  a  people  with  which  there  was  connubium. 

It  is  importaut  to  form  a  precise  notion  of  the 
relation  of  an  ancient  Roman  colonia  to  Rome, 
That  the  colonists,  as  already  observed,  had  all  He 
rights  of  Roman  citizens,  is  a  fact  capable  of  per- 
fect demonstration ;  though  most  writers,  following 
Sigonius,  have  supposed  that  Roman  citizens,  by 
becoming  members  of  a  Roman  colony,  lost  tie 
suffragium  and  honores,  and  did  not  obtain  them 
till  after  the  passing  of  the  Julia  lex.  Suck  an 
opinion  is  inconsistent  with  the  notion  of  Roman 
citizenship  [Civitas],  which  was  a  personal,  nota 
local  right ;  and  it  is  also  inconsistent  with  tie  very 
principle  of  Roman  polity  apparent  in  the  establish- 
ment of  Roman  colonies.  Further,  the  loss  of  tie 
suffragium  and  honores  would  have  been  a  species 
of  capitis  deminutio,  and  it  is  clear,  from  what 
Cicero  says  of  the  consequences  of  a  Roman  volun- 
tarily joining  a  Latin  colony,  that  no  such  conse- 
quences resulted  from  becoming  a  member  of  a 
Roman  colony.  If  a  Roman  ever  became  a  member 
of  a  Roman  colony  without  his  consent,  it  must 
have  been  in  the  early  ages  of  the  state,  when  the 
colonies  still  retained  their  garrison  character,  and 
to  join  a  colony  was  a  kind  of  military  service ;  but 
such  a  duty  to  protect  the  state,  instead  of  imply- 
ing any  loss  of  privilege,  justifies  quite  a  different 
conclusion. 

Puteoli,  Salernum,  Buxentum  were  coloniae 
civium  Romanorum  (Liv.  xxxiv.  45) ;  the  Feren- 
tinates  made  a  claim,  that  Latini  who  should  give 
in  their  names  as  willing  to  join  a  colonia  civium 
Romanorum,  should  thereby  become  cives  Roman! 
Some  Latini  who  had  given  in  their  names  for 
the  coloniae  of  Puteoli,  Salernum,  and  Buxentum, 
thereupon  assumed  to  act  as  cives  Romani,  but  the 
senate  would  not  allow  their  claim.  This  shows, 
if  it  requires  showing,  that  the  cives  of  Romanae 
coloniae  continued  to  be  cives  Romani.  (Liv. 
xxxiv.  42.) 

It  is  somewhat  more  difficult  to  state  what  was 
the  condition  of  those  conquered  people  among 
whom   the  Romans   sent  their  colonists.    They 
were  not  Roman  citizens,  nor  yet  were  they  socii ; 
still  they  were  in  a  sense  a  part  of  the  Roman 
state,  and  in  a  sense  they  were  cives,  though  cer- 
tainly they  had  -  not  the  suffragium,  and  perhaps 
originally  not  the   connubium.      It  is  probable 
that  they  had  the  commercium,  but  even  this  is 
not  certain.     They  might  be  a  part  of  the  Roman 
civitas  without  being  cives,  and  the  difficulty  of  i 
ascertaining  their  precise  condition  is  increased  by  : 
the  circumstance  of  the  word  civitas  being  u*»  j 
loosely  by  the  Roman  writers.     If  they  were  cives 
in  a  sense,  this  word  imported  no  privilege ;  fori' 
is  certain  that,  by  being  incorporated  in  the  Roman 
state  as  a  conquered  people,  they  lost  all  powerof 
administering  their  own  affairs,  and  obtained  iw 
share  in  the  administration  of  the  Roman  statej 
they  had  not  the  honourable  rank  of  socii, » 
they  were  subject  to  military  service  and  tasti* ■  • 
They  lost  all  jurisdictio,  and  it  is  probable  ff'l 
they  were  brought  entirely  within  the  rules  »| 
procedure  of  the  Roman  law,  so  far  as  that**" 
practicable.     Even  the   commercium  and  connu- 
bium with  the  people  of  their  own  stock,  were  some- 
times taken  from  them  (Liv.  ix..43,  viii.  Ufr<f-i 
thus  they  were  disunited  from  their  own  IB* 
and  made  a  part  of  the  Roman  state,  without  ba-vinj  >. 
the  full  civitas.    So  far,  then,  was  the  civitas  (vn* 
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out  the  snffiagium)  from  being  always  a  desirable 
condition,  as  some  writers  have  supposed,  that  it 
was  in  fact  the  badge  of  servitude ;  and  some  states 
even  preferred  their  former  relation  to  Rome,  to 
being  incorporated  with  it  as  complete  citizens.  It 
appears  that,  in  some  cases  at  least,  a  praefectus 
juri  dicundo  was  sent  from  Rome  to  administer 
justice  among  the  conquered  people,  and  between 
them  and  the  coloni.  It  appears  also  to  be  clearly- 
proved  by  numerous  instances,  that  the  condition 
of  the  conquered  people  among  whom  a  colony  was 
sent,  was  not  originally  always  the  same  ;  some- 
thing depended  on  the  resistance  of  the  people, 
and  the  temper  of  the  Romans,  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest  or  surrender.  Thus  the  conquered  Italian 
towns  might  originally  have  the  civitas  in  different 
degrees,  until  they  all  finally  obtained  the  complete 
civitas  by  receiving  the  suffragium  ;  some  ol  them 
obtained  it  before  the  social  war,  and  others  by 
the  Julia  lex. 

The  nature  of  a  Latin  colony  will  appear  suffi- 
ciently from  what  is  said  here,  and  in  the  articles 
Civitas  and  Latinitas. 

Besides  these  co)oniae,  there  were  coloniae  Italic! 
juris,  as  some  writers  term  them  ;  but  which  in  fact 
were  not  colonies.  Sigonius,  and  most  subsequent 
writers,  have  considered  the  Jus  Italicum  as  a  per- 
sonal right,  like  the  Civitas  and  Latinitas  ;  but 
Savigny  has  shown  it  to  he  quite  a  different  thing. 
The  jus  Italicum  was  granted  to  favoured  provincial 
cities  ;  it  was  a  grant  to  the  community,  not  to  the 
individuals  composing  it.  This  right  consisted  in 
quiritarian  ownership  of  the  soil  (commercium), 
and  its  appurtenant  capacity  of  mancipatio,  usu- 
capion, and  vindicatio,  together  with  freedom  from 
taxes  j  and  also  in  a  municipal  constitution,  after 
the  fashion  of  the  Italian  towns,  with  duumviri, 
quinquennales,  aediles,  and  a  jurisdictio.  Many 
provincial  towns  which  possessed  the  jus  Italicum, 
have  on  their  coins  the  figure  of  a  standing  Silenus, 
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with  the  hand  raised,  which  was  the  peculiar 
iBymbol  of  municipal  liberty.  (Obeundus  Marsya, 
Horat.  Sat.  i.  6.  120.)  Pliny  (iii.  3  and  21)  has 
mentioned  several  towns  that  had  the  jus  Italicum  ; 
and  Lugdunum,  Vienna  (in  Dauphin^),  and  colonia 
''Agrippinensis  had  this  privilege.  It  follows  from 
'jthe  nature  of  this  privilege,  that  towns  which  had 
'the  Latinitas  or  the  Civitas,  which  was  a  personal 
^privilege,  might  not  have  the  jus  Italicum  ;  but  the 
;1owns  which  had  the  jus  Italicum  could  hardly  be 
:any  other  than  those  which  had  the  civitas  or 
;Latinitas,  and  we  cannot  conceive  that  it  was  ever 
given  to  a  town  of  Peregrini. 

The  colonial  system  of  Rome,  which  originated 
in  the  earliest  ages,  was  well  adapted  to  strengthen 
■and  extend  her  power  — "  By  the  colonies  the 
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empire  was  consolidated,  the  decay  of  population 
checked,  the  unity  of  the  nation  and  of  the  lan- 
guage diffused."  (Machiavelli,  quoted  by  Niebuhr.) 
The  countries  which  the  Romans  conquered  within 
the  limits  of  Italy,  were  inhabited  by  nations  that 
cultivated  the  soil  and  had  cities.  To  destroy  such  & 
population  was  not  possible  nor  politic  ;  but  it  was 
a  wise  policy  to  take  part  of  their  lands,  and  to 
plant  bodies  of  Roman  citizens,  and  also  Latinae 
coloniae,  among  the  conquered  people.  The  power 
of  Rome  over  her  colonies  was  derived,  as  Niebuhr 
has  well  remarked,  "  From  the  supremacy  of  the 
parent  state,  to  which  the  colonies  of  Rome,  like 
sons  in  a  Roman  family,  even  after  they  had  grown 
to  maturity,  continued  unalterably  subject."  In 
fact,  the  notion  of  the  patria.potestas  will  he  found 
to  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  institutions  of  Rome. 
The  principles  of  the  system  of  colonisation  were 
fully  established  in  the  early  ages  of  Rome ;  but  the 
colonies  had  a  more  purely  military  character,  that 
is,  were  composed  of  soldiers,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  republic,  and  under  the  earlier  emperors.  The 
first  colony  established  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy 
was  Carthago  (Veil.  ii.  15)  ;  Narbo  Martius  was 
the  next.  Nemausus  (Nimes)  was  made  a  colony 
by  Augustus,  an  event  which  is  commemorated  by 
medals  (Rasche,  Lexicon  Rei  Numariae),  and  aD 
extant  inscription  at  Nimes. 


In  addition  to  the  evidence  from  written  books  of 
the  numerous  colonies  established  by  the  Romans 
in  Italy,  and  subsequently  in  all  parts  of  the  empire, 
we  have  the  testimony  of  medals  and  inscriptions, 
in  which  COL.,  the  abbreviation  of  colonia,  indi- 
cates this  fact,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  Sinope,  the  Greek 
inscription  KOAJINEIA.  Septimius  Severus  made 
Tyre  a  colonia  Veteranorum  (Rasche,  Lexicon  Rei 
Numariae,  Tyras).  The  prodigious  activity  of  Rome 
in  settling  colonies  in  Italy  is  apparent  from  the  list 
given  by  Frontinus  or  the  Pseudo-Frontinus  (De 
Coloniis),  most  of  which  appear  to  have  been  old 
towns,  which  were  either  walled  when  the  colony 
was  founded,  or  strengthened  by  new  defences. 

Colonies  were  sometimes  established  under  the 
late  republic  and  the  empire  with  circumstances 
of  great  oppression,  and  lands  were  assigned  to  the 
veterans  without  regard  to  existing  rights. 

Under  the  emperors,  all  legislative  authority 
being  then  virtually  in  them,  the  foundation 
of  a  colony  was  an  act  of  imperial  grace,  and 
often  merely  a  title  of  honour  conferred  on  some 
favoured  spot.  Thus  M.  Aurelius  raised  to  the 
rank  of  colonia  the  small  town  (vicus)  of  Halale, 
at  the  foot  of  Taurus,  where  his  wife  Faustina 
died.  (Jul.  Capitol.  M.  Ant.  Pliilos.  c.  26.)  The 
old  military  colonies  were  composed  of  whole 
legions,  with  their  tribunes  and  centurions,  who 
being  united  by  mutual  affection,  composed  a 
political  body  {respvhlim)  •  but  it  was  a  com- 
plaint in  the  time  of  Nero,  that  soldiers,  who  were 
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strangers  to  one  another,  without  any  head,  with- 
out any  hond  of  union,  were  suddenly  brought  to- 
gether on  one  spot,  "  numerus  magis  quam  colonia "' 
(Tacit.  Ann.  xiv.  27).  And  on  the  occasion  of  the 
mutiny  of  the  legions  in  Pannonia,  upou  the  ac- 
cession of  Tiberius,  it  was  one  grounfl.  of  complaint, 
that  the  soldiers,  after  serving  thirty  or  forty 
years,  were  separated,  and  dispersed  in  remote 
parts  ;  where  they  received,  under  the  name  of  a 
grant  of  lands  (per  nomen  agrorum),  swampy  tracts 
and  barren  mountains.     (Tacit.  Ann.  i.  17.) 

It  remains  briefly  to  state  what  was  the  internal 
constitution  of  a  colonia. 

In  the  later  times  of  the  republic,  the  Roman 
state  consisted  of  two  distinct  organised  parts, 
Italy  and  the  Provinces.  "  Italy  consisted  of  a 
great  number  of  republics  (in  the  Roman  sense  of 
the  term),  whose  citizens,  after  the  Italian  war,  be- 
came members  of  the  sovereign  people.  The  com- 
munities of  these  citizens  were  subjects  of  the 
Roman  people,  yet  the  internal  administration  of 
the  communities  belonged  to  themselves.  This 
free  municipal  constitution  was  the  fundamental 
characteristic  of  Italy  ;  and  the  same  remark  will 
apply  to  both  principal  classes  of  such  constitu- 
tions, municipia,  and  coloniae.  That  distinction 
which  made  a  place  into  a  praefectura,~is~-men^~i^lejLa  praefectura,  which  might  be  either  a  mu 


tioned  afterwards  ;  and  fora,  conciliabula,  castella, 
are  merely  smaller  communities,  with  an  incom- 
plete organisation."  (Savigny.)  As  in  Rome,  so 
in  the  colonies,  the  popular  assembly  had  originally 
the  sovereign  power ;  they  chose  the  magistrates, 
and  could  even  make  laws.  (Cic.  De  Leg.  iii.  16.) 
When  the  popular  assemblies  became  a  mere  form 
in  Rome,  and  the  elections  were  transferred  by 
Tiberius  to  the  senate,  the  same  thing  happened 
in  the  colonies,  whose  senates  then  acquired  what- 
ever power  had  once  belonged  to  the  community. 

The  common  name  of  this  senate  was  ordo  de- 
curionum  ;  in  later  times,  simply  ordo  and  curia  ; 
the  members  of  it  were  decuriones  or  curiales. 
(Dig.  50.  tit.  2.  De  Decurionibus,  &c.)  Thus, 
in  the  later  ages,  curia  is  opposed  to  senatus, 
the  former  being  the  senate  of  a  colony,  and  the 
latter  the  senate  of  Rome.  But  the  terms  senatus 
and  senator  were  also  applied  to  the  senate  and 
members  of  the  senate  of  a  colony,  both  by  his- 
torians, in  inscriptions,  and  in  public  records  j  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  Heracleotic  Tablet,  which  contained 
a  Roman  lex.  After  the  decline  of  the  popular 
assemblies,  the  aenate  had  the  whole  internal  ad- 
ministration of  a  city,  conjointly  with  the  magis- 
trate ;  but  only  a  decurio  could  be  a  magistratus, 
and  the  choice  was  made  by  the  decuriones. 
Augustus  seems  to  have  laid  the  foundation  for 
this  practical  change  in  the  constitution  of  the 
colonies  in  Italy.  All  the  citizens  had  the  right 
of  voting  at  Rome ;  but  such  a  privilege  would  be 
useless  to  most  of  the  citizens  on  account  of  their 
distance  from  Rome.  Augustus  (Sueton.  c.  46) 
devised  a  new  method  of  voting :  the  decuriones 
sent  the  votes  in  writing,  and  under  seal,  to 
Rome ;  but  the  decuriones  only  voted.  Though 
this  was  a  matter  of  no  importance  after  Tiberius 
had  transferred  the  elections  at  Rome  from  the 
popular  assemblies  to  the  senate,  this  measure  of 
Augustus  would  clearly  prepare  the  way  for  the 
pre-eminence  of  the  decuriones,  and  the  decline  of 
the  popular  power. 

The  highest  magistratus  of  a  colonia  were  the 
duumviri  (Cic.  Agr.  Leg.  ii.  34,  ad  Attic,  ii.  6), 
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or  quattuorviri,  so  called,  as  the  numbers  might 
vary,  whose  functions  may  be  compared  with  those 
of  the  consulate  at  Rome  before  the  establishment 
of  the  praetorship.  The  name  duumviri  seems  to 
have  been  the  most  common.  Their  principal 
duties  were  the  administration  of  justice,  and  ac- 
cordingly we  find  on  inscriptions  "  Duumviri  J. 
D."  (Juri  dicundo),  "  Quattuorviri  J.  D."  They 
were  styled  magistratus  pre-eminently,  though  the 
name  magistratus  was  properly  and  originally  the 
most  general  name  for  all  persons  who  filled  similar 
situations.  The  name  consul  also  occurs  in  in- 
scriptions to  denote  this  chief  magistracy;  and 
even  dictator  and  praetor  occur  under  the  empire 
and  under  the  republic.  The  office  of  the  duumviri 
lasted  a  year.  Savigny  shows  that  under  the  re- 
public the  jurisdictio  of  the  duumviri  in  civil 
matters  was  unlimited,  and  that  it  was  only  under 
the  empire  that  it  was  restricted  in  the  mannei 
which  appears  from  the  extant  Roman  law. 

In  some  Italian  towns  there  was  a  praefectus 
juri  dicundo ;  he  was  in  the  place  of,  and  not  co- 
existent with,  duumviri.  The  duumviri  were,  as 
we  have  seen,  originally  chosen  by  the  people ; 
but  the  praefectus  was  appointed  annually  in 
Rome   (Livy,  xivi.    16),  and  sent  to  the  town 


nicipium  or  a  colonia,  for  it  was  only  in  the  matter 
of  the  praefectus  that  a  town  called  a  praefectura 
differed  from  other  Italian  towns.  Capua,  which 
was  taken  by  the  Romans  in  the  second  Punic 
war,  was  made  a  praefectura.  (Veil.  ii.  44,  and 
the  note  of  Reimarus  on  Dion  Cassius,  xxxviii,  7.) 
Arpinum  is  called  both  a  municipium  and  a  prae- 
fectura (Cic.  ad  Fam.  xiii.  11;  Festus,  s.v. 
Praefectura) ;  and  Cicero,  a  native  of  this  place, 
obtained  the  highest  honours  that  Rome  could 
confer. 

The  censor,  curator,  or  quinquennalis,  all  which 
names  denote  the  same  functionary,  was  also  a 
municipal  magistrate,  and  corresponded  to  the 
censor  at  Rome,  and  in  some  cases,  perhaps,  to 
the  quaestor  also.  Censors  are  mentioned  in  Livy 
(xxix.  15)  as  magistrates  of  the  twelve  Latin 
colonies.  The  quinquennales  were  sometimes 
duumviri,  sometimes  quattuorviri ;  but  they  are 
always  carefully  distinguished  from  the  duumviri 
and  quattuorviri  J.  D. ;  and  their  functions  are 
clearly  shown  by  Savigny  to  have  been  those  of 
censors.  They  held  their  office  for  one  year,  and 
during  the  four  intermediate  years  the  functions 
were  not  exercised.  The  office  of  censor  or  quin- 
quennalis was  higher  in  rank  than  that  of  the 
duumviri  J.  D.,  and  it  could  only  be  filled  by  those 
who  had  discharged  the  other  offices  of  the  muni- 
cipality. 

For  a  more  complete  account  of  the  organisation 
of  these  municipalities,  and  of  their  fate  under  the 
empire,  the  reader  is  referred  to  an  admirable 
chapter  in  Savigny  (GescHcHe  dee  Rom.  Rediti, 
&c.  vol.i.  p.  16,  &c). 

The  terms  municipium  and  municipes  require 
explanation  in  connection  with  the  present  subject, 
and  the  explanation  of  them  will  render  the  nature 
of  a  praefectura  still  clearer.  One  kind  of  munici- 
pium was  a  body  of  persons  who  were  not  (Festus, 
s.  v.  Municipium)  Roman  citizens,  but  possessed  all 
the  rights  of  Roman  citizens  except  the  suflragiuni 
and  the  honores.  But  the  communities  enumerated 
as  examples  of  this  kind  or  municipium  are  the 
Fundani,  Formiani,  Cumani,  Acerrani,  Lanuvini, 
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and  Tusculani,  which  were  conquered  states  (Liv. 
viii.  14),  and  received  the  civitas  without  the  suf- 
fragium ;  and  all  these  places  received  the  com- 
plete civitas  before  the  social  war,  or,  as  Festus 
expresses  it,  "  Post  aliquot  annos  cives  Romani 
effecti  sunt."  It  is  singular  that  another  ancient 
definition  of  this  class  of  nmnicipia  says,  that  the 
persons  who  had  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens, 
except  the  honores,  were  cives ;  and  among  such 
communities  are  enumerated  the  Cumani,  Acer- 
rani,  and  Atellani.  This  discrepancy  merely 
shows  that  the  later  Roman  writers  used  the  word 
civis  in  a  very  loose  sense,  which  we  cannot  he 
surprised  at,  as  they  wrote  at  a  time  when  these 
distinctions  had  ceased.  Another  kind  of  nmni- 
cipium  was,  when  a  civitas  was  completely  incor- 
porated with  the  Roman  state ;  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Anagnini  (Liv.  ix.  23),  Caerites,  and  Aricini, 
who  completely  lost  all  internal  administration  of 
their  cities ;  while  the  Tusculani  and  Lanuvini  re- 
tained their  internal  constitution,  and  their  magis- 
trate called  a  dictator.  A  third  class  of  municipia 
was  those  whose  inhabitants  possessed  the  full 
privileges  of  Roman  citizens,  and  also  the  internal 
administration  of  their  own  cities,  as  the  Tiburtes, 
Praenestini,  Pisani,  Urbinates,  Nolani,  Bononi- 
enses,  Placentini,  Nepesini,  Sutrini,  and  Lucrenses, 
(Lucenses  ?).  The  first  five  of  these  were  civitates 
sociorum  ;  and  the  second  five,  coloniae  Latinae  : 
they  all  became  municipia,  but  only  by  the  effect 
of  the  Julia  Lex,  B.C.  90. 

It  has  also  been  abready  said  that  a  praefectura 
was  so  called  from  the  circumstance  of  a  praefectus 
J.  D.  being  sent  there  from  Rome.  Those  towns 
in  Italy  were  called  praefecturae,  says  Festus,  "  In 
yribus  et  jus  dicebatur  et  nundinae  agebantur,  et 
erat  quaedam  earum  respublica,  neque  tamen 
magistratus  buos  habebant ;  in  quas  legibus  prae- 
fecti  mittebantur  quotannis,  qui  jus  dicerent." 
Thus  a  praefectura  had  a  respublica,  but  no  magis- 
tratus. Festus  then  makes  two  divisions  of  praefec- 
turae.  To  the  first  division  were  sent  four  praefecti 
chosen  at  Rome  (populi  suffragio) ;  and  he  enu- 
merates ten  places  in  Campania  to  which  these 
quattuorviri  were  sent,  and  among  them  Cumae  and 
Acerra,  which  were  municipia;  and  Volturnum, 
Internum,  and  Puteoli,  which  were  Roman  colonies 
established  after  the  second  Punic  war.  The 
second  division  of  praefecturae  comprised  those 
places  to  which  the  praetor  urbanus  sent  a  prae- 
fectus every  year,  namely,  Fundi,  Formiae,  Caere, 
Venafrum,  Allifae,  Privernum,  Anagnia,  Frusino, 
Reate,  Saturnia,  Nursia,  Arpinum,  aliaque  com- 
plura.  Only  one  of  them,  Saturnia,  was  a  colony 
of  Roman  citizens  (Liv.  xxxix.  55) ;  the  rest  are 
municipia.  It  is  the  conclusion  of  Zumpt  that  all 
the  municipia  of  the  older  period,  that  is,  up  to  the 
time  when  the  complete  civitas  was  given  to  the 
Latini  and  the  socii,  were  praefecturae,  and  that 
some  of  the  colonies  of  Roman  citizens  were  also 
praefecturae.  Now  as  the  praefectus  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  of  administering  justice 
(juri  dicundo),  and  was  annually  sent  from  Rome, 
it  appears  that  this  was  one  among  the  many  ad- 
mirable parts  of  the  Roman  polity  for  maintaining 
harmony  in  the  whole  political  system  by  a  uni- 
formity of  law  and  procedure.  The  name  prae- 
fectura continued  after  the  year  b.  c.  90  ;  but  it 
seems  that,  in  some  places  at  least,  this  functionary 
ceased  to  be  sent  from  Rome,  and  various  praefec- 
turae acquired  the  privilege  of  having  magistratus 
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of  their  own  choosing,  as  in  the  case  of  Puteoli, 
B.  c.  63.  (Cic.  De  Leg.  Ayr.  ii.  31.)  The  tot 
class  or  kind  of  praefecti,  the  quattuorviri,  who 
were  sent  into  Campania,  was  abolished  by  Au- 
gustus, in  conformity  with  the  general  tenor  of  his 
policy,  B.C.  13.  After  the  passing  of  the  Julia 
Lex  de  Civitate,  the  cities  of  the  socii  which  re- 
ceived the  Roman  civitas,  still  retained  their  in- 
ternal constitution ;  but,  with  respect  to  Rome, 
were  all  included  under  the  name  of  municipia : 
thus  Tibur  and  Praeneste,  which  were  Latinae 
civitates,  then  became  Roman  municipia.  On  the 
other  hand,  Bononia  and  Luca  which  were  origin- 
ally Latinae  coloniae,  also  becam3  Roman  mu- 
nicipia in  consequence  of  receiving  the  Roman 
civitas,  though  they  retained  their  old  colonial 
constitution  and  the  name  of  colonia.  Thus 
Cicero  {in  Pis.  c.  23)  could  with  propriety  call 
Placentia  a  municipium,  though  in  its  origin  it 
was  a  Latin  colonia ;  and  in  the  oration  Pro  Sext. 
(c.  14)  he  enumerates  municipia,  coloniae,  and 
praefecturae,  as  the  three  kinds  of  towns  or  com- 
munities under  which  were  comprehended  all  the 
towns  of  Italy.  The  testimony  of  the  Heracleotic 
tablet  is  to  the  like  effect ;  for  it  speaks  of  muni- 
cipia, coloniae,  and  praefecturae  as  the  three  kinds 
of  places  which  had  a  magistratus  of  some  kind,  to 
which  enumeration  it  adds  fora  and  conciliabula,  as 
comprehending  all  the  kinds  of  places  in  which 
bodies  of  Roman  citizens  dwelt. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  name  municipium, 
which  originally  had  the  meanings  already  given, 
acquired  a  narrower  import  after  B.C.  90,  and  in 
this  narrower  import  signified  the  civitates  sociorum 
and  coloniae  Latinae,  which  then  became  complete 
members  of  the  Roman  state.  Thus  there  was 
then  really  no  difference  between  these  municipia 
and  the  coloniae,  except  in  their  historical  origin, 
and  in  their  original  internal  constitution.  The 
Roman  law  prevailed  in  both. 

The  following  recapitulation  may  be  useful :  — 
The  old  Roman  colonies  (civiwn  Romanorum)  were 
placed  in  conquered  towns ;  and  the  colonists  con- 
tinued to  be  Roman  citizens.  These  colonies  were 
near  Rome  (Liv.  i.  11,  27,  56,  ii.  21,  39),  and  few 
in  number.  Probably  some  of  the  old  Latinae  colo- 
niae were  established  by  the  Romans  in  conjunction 
with  other  Latin  states  (Aniium).  After  the  con- 
quest of  Latium,  Latinae  coloniae  were  established 
by  the  Romans  in  various  parts  of  Italy.  These 
colonies  should  be  distinguished  from  the  colonies 
civium  Romanorum,  inasmuch  as  they  are  some- 
times called  coloniae  populi  Romani,  though  they 
were  not  coloniae  civium  Romanorum.  (Liv.  xxvii. 
9,  xxix.  15.)  Roman  citizens  who  chose  to  join 
such  colonies,  gave  up  their  civic  rights  for  the 
more  solid  advantage  of  a  grant  of  land. 

When  Latin  colonies  began  to  be  established, 
few  Roman  colonies  were  founded  until  after  the 
close  of  the  second  Punic  war  (b.  c.  201),  and 
these  few  were  chiefly  maritime  colonies  (Anxur, 
tee.).  These  Latin  colonies  were  subject  to  and 
part  of  the  Roman  state;  but  they  had  not  the 
civitas  :  they  had  no  political  bond  among  them- 
selves ;  but  they  had  the  administration  of  their 
internal  affairs.  The  colonies  of  the  Gracchi  were 
Roman  colonies  ;  but  their  object,  like  that  of  sub- 
sequent Agrarian  laws,  was  merely  to  provide  for 
the  poorer  citizens  :  the  old  Roman  and  the  Latin 
colonies  had  for  their  object  the  extension  and 
conservation  of  the  Roman  empire  in  Italy.    After 
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the  passing  of  the  Lex  Julia,  which  gave  the 
civitas  to  the  socii  and  the  Latin  colonies,  the 
object  of  establishing  Roman  and  Latin  colonies 
ceased  ;  and  military  colonies  were  thenceforward 
settled  in  Italy,  and,  under  the  emperors,  in  the 
provinces.  (Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  iii.  4.)  These  military 
colonies  had  the  civitas,  such  as  it  then  was  ;  but 
their  internal  organisation  might  be  various. 

The  following  references,  in  addition  to  those 
already  given,  will  direct  the  reader  to  abundant 
sources  of  information :  —  (Sigonius,  De  Jure  An- 
tique, &c.  ;  Niebuhr,  Roman.  History ;  Savigny, 
Ueber  das  Jus  Italicum,  Zeitschr.  vol.  v.  ;  Tabulae 
Heracleenses.  Mazocld,  Neap.  1754  ;  Savigny,  Der 
Romische  VolksscJduss  der  Tafel  von  Heraclea ; 
and  Rudorff,  Ueber  die  Lex  Mamilia  de  Cohniis, 
Zeitschr.  vol.  ix.  ;  Rudorff,  Das  Ackergesetx  von 
Sp.  Tlmrius,  and  Puchta,  Ueber  den  Inludi  der 
Lex  Rubria  de  Gallia  Cisalpina,  Zeitschr.  vol.  x.  ; 
Beaufort,  Rep.  Rom.  v.  p.  278—308  ;  Madvig, 
Opuscula,  De  Jure  et  Conditione  Coloniarum  Populi 
Romani,  Hauniae,  1834  ;  Zumpt,  Ueber  den 
UnterscJded  der  Benennungen,  Municipium,  Colonia, 
Praefectura,  Berlin,  1840.)  [G.  L.] 

COLO'RES.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  had 
a  very  extensive  acquaintance  with  colours  as 
pigments.  Book  vii.  of  Vitruvius  and  several 
chapters  of  books  xxxiii.  xxxiv.  and  xxxv.  of 
Pliny's  Natural  History,  contain  much  interesting 
matter  upon  their  nature  and  composition  ;  and 
these  works,  together  with  what  is  contained  in 
book  v.  of  Dioscorides,  and  some  remarks  in 
Theophrastus  {De  Lapidibus),  constitute  the  whole 
of  our  information  of  any  importance  upon  the 
subject  of  ancient  pigments.  From  these  sources, 
through  the  experiments  and  observations  of  Sir 
Humphry  Davy  (Phil.  Trans,  oftlie  Royal  Society, 
1815)  on  some  remains  of  ancient  colours  and 
paintings  in  the  baths  of  Titus  and  of  Livia,  and 
in  other  ruins  of  antiquity,  we  are  enabled  to  col- 
lect a  tolerably  satisfactory  account  of  the  colour- 
ing materials  employed  by  the  Greek  and  Roman 
painters. 

The  painting  of  the  Greeks  is  very  generally 
considered  to  have  been  inferior  to  their  sculpture; 
this  partially  arises  from  very  imperfect  inform- 
ation, and  a  very  erroneous  notion  respecting  the 
resources  of  the  Greek  painters  in  colouring.  The 
error  originated  apparently  with  Pliny  himself, 
who  says  (xxxv.  32),  "  Quatuor  coloribus  solis 
immortalia  ilia  opera  fecere,  ex  albis  Melino,  ex 
silaceis  Attico,  ex  rubris  Sinopide  Pontica,  ex 
nigris  atramento,  Apelles,  Echion,  Melanthius, 
Necomachus,  clarissimi  pictores ;"  and  (xxxv.  36), 
"  Legentes  meminerint  omnia  ea  quatuor  coloribus 
facta."  This  mistake,  as  Sir  H.  Davy  has  sup- 
posed, may  have  arisen  from  an  imperfect  recollec- 
tion of  a  passage  in  Cicero  (Brutus,  c.  18),  which, 
however,  directly  contradicts  the  statement  of 
Pliny: — "In  pictura  Zeuxim  et  Polygnotum,  et 
Timanthem,  et  eormn,  qui  non  sunt  usi  plusquam 
quattuor  coloribus,  formas  et  lineamenta  laudamus : 
at  in  Echione,  Nicomacho,  Protogene,  Apelle  jam 
perfecta  sunt  omnia."  Here  Cicero  extols  the 
design  and  drawing  of  Polygnotus,  Zeuxis,  and 
Timanthes,  and  those  who  used  but  four  colours ; 
and  observes  in  contradistinction,  that  in  Echion, 
Nicomachus,  Protogenes,  and  Apelles,  all  things 
were  perfect.  But  the  remark  of  Pliny,  that 
Apelles,  Echion,  Melanthius,  and  Nicomachus  used 
but  four  colours,  includiug  both  black  and  white 
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to  the  exclusion  of  all  blue  (unless  we  understand 
by  "  ex  nigris  atramento  "  black  and  indigo),  it 
evidently  an  error,  independent  of  its  contradiction 
to  Cicero ;  and  the  conclusion  drawn  by  some  from 
it  and  the  remark  of  Cicero,  that  the  early  Greek 
painters  were  acquainted  with  but  four  pigments, 
is  equally  without  foundation.  Pliny  himself 
speaks  of  two  other  colours,  besides  the  four  in 
question,  which  were  used  by  the  earlieBt  painters ; 
the  testa-trita  (xxxv.  5)  and  cinnabar  is  or  vermilion, 
which  he  calls  also  minium  (xxxiii.  36).  He 
mentions  also  (xxxv.  21)  the  Eretrian  earth  used 
by  Nicomachus,  and  the  eleplumtinum,  or  ivory- 
black,  used  by  Apelles  (xxxv.  25),  thus  contra- 
dicting himself  when  he  asserted  that  Apelles  and 
Nicomachus  used  but  four  colours.  The  aWe 
tradition,  and  the  simplex  color  of  Quintilian  (Oral, 
Instit.  xii.  10),  are  our  only  authorities  for  defining 
any  limits  to  the  use  of  colours  by  the  early  Greeks, 
as  applied  to  painting ,  but  we  have  no  authority 
whatever  for  supposiug  that  they  were  limited  in 
any  remarkable  way  in  their  acquaintance  with 
them.  That  the  painters  of  the  earliest  period 
had  not  such  abundant  resources  in  this  depart- 
ment of  art  as  those  of  the  later,  is  quite  consistent 
with  experience,  and  does  not  require  demonstra- 
tion ;  but  to  suppose  that  they  were  confined  to 
four  pigments  is  quite  a  gratuitous  supposition, 
and  is  opposed  to  both  reason  and  evidence, 
[Pjctura.] 

Sir  H.  Davy  also  analysed  the  colours  of  the 
so-called  "  Aldobrandini  marriage,"  all  the  reds 
and  yellows  of  which  he  discovered  to  he  ochres; 
the  blues  and  greens,  to  be  oxides  of  copper;  the 
blacks  all  carbonaceous ;  the  browns,  mixtures  of 
ochres  and  black,  and  some  containing  oxide  of 
manganese  ;  the  whites  were  all  carbonates  of 
lime. 

The  reds  discovered  in  an  earthen  vase  contain- 
ing a  variety  of  colours,  were,  red  oxide  of  lead 
(minium),  and  two  iron  ochres  of  different  tints,  a 
dull  red,  and  a  purplish  red  nearly  of  the  same 
tint  as  prussiate  of  copper  ;  they  were  all  mixed 
with  chalk  or  carbonate  of  lime.  The  yellows 
were  pure  ochres  with  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
ochre  mixed  with  minium  and  carbonate  of  lime. 
The  blues  were  oxides  of  copper  with  carbonate 
of  lime.  Sir  H.  Davy  discovered  a  frit  made  hy 
means  of  soda  and  coloured  with  oxide  of  copper, 
approaching  ultramarine  in  tint,  which  he  sup- 
posed to  be  the  frit  of  Alexandria ;  its  composition, 
he  says,  was  perfect  — "  that  of  embodying  the 
colour  in  a  composition  resembling  stone,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  elastic  matter  from  it,  or  the 
decomposing  action  of  the  elements ;  this  is  a 
species  of  artificial  lapis  lazuli,  the  colouring  matter 
of  which  is  naturally  inherent  in  a  hard  Biliceous 
stone." 

Of  greens  there  were  many  shades,  all,  however, 
either  carbonate  or  oxide  of  copper,  mixed  with 
carbonate  of  lime.  The  browns  consisted  of  ochres 
calcined,  and  oxides  of  iron  and  of  manganese,  and 
compounds  of  ochres  and  blacks.  Sir  H.  Dayy 
could  not  ascertain  whether  the  lake  which  he  dis- 
covered was  of  animal  or  of  vegetable  origin ;  u°' 
animal,  he  supposed  that  it  was  very  probably  the 
Tyrian  or  marine  purple.  He  discovered  also  a 
colour  which  he  supposed  to  be  black  wad,  or 
hydrated  binoxide  of  manganese  ;  also  a  black 
colour  composed  of  chalk,  mixed  with  the  ink  oj 
the  sepia  officinalis  or  cuttle-fish.    The  transparent 
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bine  glass  of  the  ancients  he  found  to  be  stained 
with  oxide  of  cobalt,  and  the  purple  with  oxide  of 
manganese. 

Th»  following  list,  compiled  from  the  different 
sources  of  our  information  concerning  the  pigments 
known  to  the  ancients,  will  serve  to  convey  an 
idea  of  the  great  resources  of  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man painters  in  this  department  of  their  art ;  and 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  were  fully 
equal  to  the  resources  of  the  great  Italian  painters 
in  the  sixteenth  century:  — 

Red.  The  ancient  reds  were  very  numerous. 
KivvdSapt,  ftl\Tos,  cinnabaris,  cinnabar,  vermilion, 
bisulphuret  of  mercury,  called  also  by  Pliny  and 
Vitruvius  minium. 

The  KivvdSapi  'IvSjkoV,  cinnabaris  Indica,  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  and  Dioscorides,  was  what  is 
vulgarly  called  dragon's-blood,  the  resin  obtained 
from  various  species  of  the  calamus  palm. 

KI\tos  seems  to  have  had  various  significa- 
tions ;  it  was  used  for  cinnabaris,  minium,  red  lead, 
and  rubrica,  red  ochre.  There  were  various  kinds 
of  rubricae,  the  Cappadocian,  the  Egyptian,  the 
Spanish,  and  the  Lemnian;  air  were,  however, 
red  iron  oxides,  of  which  the  best  were  the 
Lemnian,  from  the  isle  of  Lemnos,  and  the  Cap- 
padocian, called  by  the  Romans  rubrica  Sinopica, 
by  the  Greeks  Swwwls,  from  Sinope  in  Paphlagonia, 
whence  it  was  first  brought.  There  was  also  an 
African  rubrica  called  cicerculum. 

Minium,  red  oxide  of  lead,  red  lead,  was  called 
by  the  Romans  cerussa  usta,  and,  according  to 
Vitruvius,  sandaracha;  by  the  Greeks,  p.i\Tos, 
and,  according  to  Dioscorides  (v.  122),  owSaorf/nj. 
Pliny  tells  us  that  it  was  discovered  through  the 
accidental  calcination  of  some  cerussa  (white  lead) 
by  a  fire  in  the  Peiraeeus,  and  was  first  used  as  a 
pigment  by  Nicias  of  Athens,  about  330  b.  c. 

The  Roman  sandaracha  seems  to  have  had 
various  significations,  and  it  is  evidently  used 
differently  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers. 
Pliny  speaks  of  different  shades  of  sandaracha, 
the  pale  or  massicot  (yellow  oxide  of  lead),  and  a 
mixture  of  the  pale  with  minium ;  it  apparently 
also  signified  realgar  or  the  red  sulphuret  of  arsenic : 
there  was  also  a  compound  colour  of  equal  parts  of 
sandaracha  and  rubrica  calcined,  called  sandyx, 
<nb>8vf.  Sir  H.  Davy  supposed  this  colour  to  ap- 
proach our  crimson  in  tint;  in  painting  it  was 
frequently  glazed  with  purple  to  give  it  additional 
lustre. 

Pliny  speaks  of  a  dark  ochre  from  the  isle  of 
Syros,  which  he  calls  Syricum  ;  but  he  says  also 
that  it  was  made  by  mixing  sandyx  with  rubrica 
Sinopica. 

Yellow.  Yellow  ochre,  hydrated  peroxide  of 
iron,  the  sil  of  the  Romans,  the  &xpa  °f tne  Greeks, 
formed  the  base  of  many  other  yellows  mixed  with 
various  colours  and  carbonate  of  lime.  Ochre  was 
procured  from  different  parts  ;  the  Attic  was  con- 
sidered the  best ;  it  was  first  used  in  painting,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  by  Polygnotus  and  Micon,  at 
Athens,  about  460  b.  c. 

'AoroiwcoV,  auripigmentum,  orpiment  (yellow 
sulphuret  of  arsenic),  was  also  an  important  yel- 
low ;  but  it  has  not  been  discovered  in  any  of  the 
ancient  paintings.  The  sandaracha  has  been  al- 
ready mentioned. 

Green.  ChrysocoUa,  xPvff^K0^^M,t  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  green  carbonate  of  copper  or 
malachite  (green  verditer),  was  the  green  most  ap- 
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proved  of  by  the  ancients  ;  its  tint  depended  upon 
the  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime  mixed  with  it. 

Pliny  mentions  various  kinds  of  verdigris  (dia- 
cetate  of  copper),  aerugo,  16s,  Us  x^i">v,  cypria 
aerugo,'B.nd  aeruca,  and  a  particular  preparation  of 
verdigris  called  scolecia.  Sir  H.  Davy  supposes 
the  ancients  to  have  used  also  acetate  of  copper 
(distilled  verdigris)  as  a  pigment.  Besides  the 
above  were  several  green  earths,  all  cupreous 
oxides :  Theodotion  (0eo5oV«»'),  so  called  from 
being  found  upon  the  estate  of  Theodotius,  near 
Smyrna  ;  Appianum;  and  the  creta  viridis,  com- 
mon green  earth  of  Verona. 

Blue.  The  ancient  blues  were  also  very 
numerous  ;  the  principal  of  these  was  caeruleum, 
niavos,  azure,  a  species  of  verditer  or  blue  carbo- 
nate of  copper,  of  which  there  were  many  varieties. 
It  was  generally  mixed  with  carbonate  of  lime. 
Vitruvius  and  Pliny  speak  of  the  Alexandrian, 
the  Cyprian,  and  the  Scythian  ;  the  Alexandrian 
was  the  most  valued,  as  approaching  nearest  to 
ultramarine.  It  was  made  also  at  Pozzuoli  by  a 
certain  Vestorius,  who  had  learnt  the  method  of  its 
preparation  in  Egypt ;  this  was  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  coehn.  There  was  also  a  washed 
caeruleum  called  lomentum,  and  an  inferior  descrip- 
tion of  this  called  tritum. 

It  appears  that  ultramarine  (lapis  lazuli)  was 
known  to  the  ancients  under  the  name  of  Arme- 
nium,  'ApjueViov,  from  Armenia,  whence  it  was 
procured.  Sulphuret  of  sodium  is  the  colouring 
principle  of  lapis  lazuli,  according  to  M.  Gmelin  of 
Tubingen. 

Indigo,  Jndicum,  'IpSi/cdV,  was  well  known  to 
the  ancients. 

Cobalt.  The  ancient  name  for  this  mineral  is 
not  known ;  but  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  the 
Xo\k6s  of  Theophrastus,  which  he  mentions  was 
used  for  staining  glass.  No  cobalt,  however,  has 
been  discovered  in  any  of  the  remains  of  ancient 
painting. 

Purple.  The  ancients  had  also  several  kinds 
of  purple,  purpurissum,  ostrum,  hysginum,  and 
various  compound  colours.  The  most  valuable  of 
these  was  the  purpurissum,  prepared  by  mixing 
the  creta  argentaria  with  the  purple  secretion  of 
the  murex  (iroptptpa). 

Hysginum,  liffytvov  (p<ryt\,  woad?),  according  to 
Vitruvius,  is  a  colour  between  scarlet  and  purple. 

The  Roman  ostrum  was  a  compound  of  red 
ochre  and  blue  oxide  of  copper. 

Vitruvius  mentions  a  purple  which  was  obtained 
by  cooling  the  ochra  usia  with  wine  vinegar. 

Eubiae  radix,  madder-root. 

Brown.  Ochra  usia,  burnt  ochre.  The  browns 
were  ochres  calcined,  oxides  of  iron  and  of  manga- 
nese, and  compounds  of  ochres  and  blacks. 

Black,  atramentum,  jueAtw.  The  ancient 
blacks  were  mostly  carbonaceous.  The  best  for 
the  purposes  of  painting  were  elephantinum,  i\e. 
(pdyrtvov,  ivory-black  ;  and  tryginum,  rpvyivoy, 
vine-black,  made  of  burnt  vine  twigs.  The  former 
was  used  by  Apelles,  the  latter  by  Polygnotus  ana 
Micon. 

The  atramentum  Indicum,  mentioned  by  Pliny 
and  Vitruvius,  was  probably  the  Chinese  Indian 
ink.  The  blacks  from  sepia,  and  the  black  woad, 
have  been  already  mentioned. 

White.  The  ordinary  Greek  white  was  melinum, 
FqKiis,  an  earth  from  the  isle  of  Melos ;  for  fresco 
painting  the  best  waB  the  African  paraetonium, 
T 
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mpturdvuw,  so  called  from  the  place  of  its  origin 

on  the  coast  of  Africa,  not  far  from  Egypt    There 

was  also  a  white  earth  of  Eretria,  and  the  annu- 

larian  white,  creta  anularia  or  anulare,  made  from 

the  glass  composition  worn  in  the  rings  of  the 

poor. 

Carbonate  of  lead  or  white  lead,  cerussa,  yfitpi- 
8tor,  was  apparently  not  much  used  by  the  ancient 
painters  ;  it  was  nowhere  found  amongst  the  Ro- 
man ruins. 

Sir  H.  Davy  is  of  opinion  that  the  azure,  the 
red  and  yellow  ochres,  and  the  blacks,  have  not 
undergone  any  change  of  colour  whatever  in  the 
ancient  fresco  paintings  ;  but  that  many  of  the 
greens,  which  are  now  carbonate  of  copper,  were 
originally  laid  on  in  a  state  of  acetate. 

Pliny  divides  the  colours  into  colores  flaridi  and 
colores  ouster/  (xxxv.  12)  ;  the  colores  noridi  were 
those  which,  in  his  time,  were  supplied  by  the 
employer  to  the  punter,  on  account  of  their  ex- 
pense, and  to  secure  their  being  genuine  ;  they  were 
minium,  Armenium,  cinnabaris,  chrysocolla,  Indi- 
cum,  and  purpurissum  ;  the  rest  were  the  austeri. 
Both  Pliny  (xxxv.  12)  and  Vitruvius  (vii.  7) 
class  the  colours  into  natural  and  artificial ;  the 
natural  are  those  obtained  immediately  from  the 
earth,  which,  according  to  Pliny,  are  Sinopis, 
rubrica,  paraetonium,  melinum,  Eretria,  and  auri- 
pigmentum  ;  to  these  Vitruvius  adds  ochra,  san- 
daracha,  minium  {vermilion),  and  chrysocolla, 
being  of  metallic  origin.  The  others  are  called 
artificial,  on  account  of  requiring  some  particular 
preparation  to  render  them  fit  for  use. 

To  the  above  list  of  colours,  more  names  might 
still  be  added  ;  but  being  for  the  most  part  merely 
compounds  or  modifications  of  those  already  men- 
tioned, they  would  only  take  up  space  without 
giving  us  any  additional  insight  into  the  resources 
of  the  ancient  painters ;  those  which  we  have 
already  enumerated  are  sufficient  to  form  an  in- 
finite variety  of  colour,  and  conclusively  prove 
that  the  ancient  painters,  if  they  had  not  more, 
had  at  least  equal  resources  in  this  most  essential 
branch  of  painting  with  the  artists  of  our  own 
times.  [R.  N.  W.] 

COLOSSUS  (Ko\o<ra6s).  The  origin  of  this 
word  is  not  known,  the  suggestions  of  the  gram- 
marians being  either  ridiculous,  or  imperfect  in 
point  of  etymology.  (Etym.  Mag.  p.  526.  16; 
Festus,  s.  v.)  It  is,  however,  very  ancient,  pro- 
bably of  Ionic  extraction,  and  rarely  occurs  in  the 
Attic  writers.  (Blomf.  Gloss,  ad  Aesch.  Agam. 
406.)  It  is  used  both  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
to  signify  a  statue  larger  than  life  (Hesych.  s.  v.  ; 
Aesch.  Agam.  406  ;  Schol.  ad  Juv.  Sat.  viii.  230), 
and  thence  a  person  of  extraordinary  stature  is 
termed  colosseros  (Suet.  Calig.  35)  ;  and  the  archi- 
tectural ornaments  in  the  upper  members  of  lofty 
buildings,  which  require  to  be  of  large  dimensions 
in  consequence  of  their  remoteness,  are  termed 
colossicotera  (KoAotro-iK^reoa,  Vitruv.  iii.  3,  com- 
pare Id.  x.  4).  Statues  of  this  kind,  simply 
colossal,  but  not  enormously  large,  were  too 
common  amongst  the  Greeks  to  excite  observation 
merely  from  their  size,  and  are,  therefore,  rarely 
referred  to  as  such ;  the  word  being  more  fre- 
quently applied  to  designate  those  figures  of  gi- 
gantic dimensions  (moles  statuarum,  turribus  pares, 
Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiv.  7.  s.  18)  which  were  first 
executed  in  Egypt,  and  afterwards  hi  Greece  and 
Italy. 
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Among  the  colossal  statues  of  Greece,  the  moil 
celebrated,  according  to  Pliny,  was  the  bronie 
colossus  at  Rhodes  by  Chares  of  Lindus,  a  pupil  of 
Lysippus.  (See  Diet,  of  G.  and  R.  Biog.  art. 
Chares.)  Pliny  mentions  another  Greek  colossus 
of  Apollo,  the  work  of  Calamis,  which  cost  £00 
talents,  and  was  twenty  cubits  high,  in  the  city  of 
Apollonia,  whence  it  was  transferred  to  the  capitol 
by  M.  Lucullus  ;  and  also  those  of  Jupiter  and 
Hercules,  at  Tarentum,  by  Lysippus.  (Diet,  of 
G.  and  R.  Biog.  art.  Lysippus.)  To  the  list  of 
Pliny  must  be  added  the  more  important  colossal 
statues  of  Pheidias,  the  most  beautiful  of  which 
were  his  chryselephantine  statues  of  Zeus,  at 
Olympia,  and  of  Athena,  in  the  Parthenon  at 
Athens  ;  the  largest  was  his  bronze  statue  of 
Athena  Promachus,  on  the  Acropolis. 

Amongst  the  works  of  this  description  made  ex- 
pressly by  or  for  the  Romans,  those  most  fre- 
quently alluded  to  are  the  following : — 1.  A  statue 
of  Jupiter  upon  the  capitol,  made  by  order  of  Sp. 
Carvilius,  from  the  armour  of  the  Samnites,  which 
was  so  large  that  it  could  be  seen  from  the  Alban 
mount  (Plin.  /.  c.)  2.  A  bronze  statue  of  Apollo 
at  the  Palatine  library  (Plin.  1.  c.),  to  which  the 
bronze  head  now  preserved  in  the  capitol  probably 
belonged.  3.  A  bronze  statue  of  Augustus,  in  the 
forum,  which  bore  his  name.  (Mart.  Ep.  viii  44. 
7.)  4.  The  colossus  of  Nero,  which  was  executed 
by  Zenodorus  in  marble,  and  therefore  quoted  by 
Pliny  in  proof  that  the  art  of  casting  metal  was 
then  lost  Its  height  was  110  or  120  feet.  (Plin. 
/.  e. ;  Suet.  Nero,  31.)  It  was  originally  placed  in 
the  vestibule  of  the  domus  aurea  (Mart.  Sped.  ii. 
1,  Ep.  i.  71.  7  ;  Dion  Cass.  lxvi.  15)  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Via  Sacra,  where  the  basement  upon  which 
it  stood  is  still  to  be  seen,  and  from  it  the  con- 
tiguous amphitheatre  is  supposed  to  have  gained 
the  name  of  "  Colosseum."  Having  suffered  in  the 
fire  which  destroyed  the  golden  house,  it  was 
repaired  by  Vespasian,  and  by  him  converted  into 
a  statue  of  the  sun.  (Hieronym.  in  Hob.  c.  3  j 
Suet.  Vesp.  18  ;  Plin.  I.  c.  ;  compare  Lamprid. 
Commod.  17;  Dion  Cass,  lxxii.  15.)  Twenty- 
four  elephants  were  employed  by  Hadrian  to  re- 
move it,  when  he  was  about  to  build  the  temple  of 
Rome.  (Spart  Hadr.  19.)  5.  An  equestrian 
statue  of  Domitian,  of  bronze  gilt,  which  was 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  forum.  (Stat  Syh.  i. 
1.  1  ;  Mart.  Ep.  i.  71.  6.)  [A.R.] 

COLUM  (l)6fi6s),  a  strainer  or  colander,  was 
used  for  straining  wine,  milk  olive-oil,  and  other 
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liquids.  Thus  we  find  it  employed  in  the  making 
of  olive-oil  to  receive  the  juice  of  the  berry  when 
pressed  out  by  the  prelum.  Such  cola  were  made 
of  hair,  broom  or  rushes  (Virg.  Georg.  ii.  242 ; 
Colum.  B.R.  xii.  19).  Those  that  were  used  as 
articles  of  luxury  for  straining  wine  were  fre- 
quently made  of  some  metal,  such  as  bronze  or 
silver  (Athen.  p.  470,  d.)  Various  specimens  of 
cola  have  been  found  at  Pompeii.  The  preceding 
woodcut  shows  the  plan  and  profile  of  one  which 
is  of  silver  (Mas.  Borb.  vol.  viii.  14.  fig.  4,  5). 

The  Romans  filled  the  strainer  with  ice  or  snow 
(cola  nivaria)  in  order  to  cool  and  dilute  the  wine 
at  the  same  time  that  it  was  cleared.  [Nix.]  [J.  Y.j 

COLTJMBA'RIUM,  literally  a  dove-cote  or 
pigeon-house,  iB  used  to  express  a  variety  of  ob- 
jects, all  of  which  however  derive  their  name  from 
their  resemblance  to  a  dove-cote. 

1.  A  sepulchral  chamber.    [Funus.] 

2.  In  a  machine  used  to  raise  water  for  the  pur- 
pose of  irrigation,  as  described  by  Vitruvius  (x.  9), 
the  vents  through  which  the  water  was  conveyed 
into  the  receiving  trough,  were  termed  Columbaria. 
This  will  be  understood  by  referring  to  the  wood- 
cut at  p.  100.  [Antlia.]  The  difference  between 
that  representation  and  the  machine  now  under 
consideration,  consisted  in  the  following  points : — 
The  wheel  of  the  latter  is  a  solid  one  (tympa- 
num), instead  of  radiated  (rota) ;  and  was  worked 
as  a  treadmill,  by  men  who  stood  upon  platforms 
projecting  from  the  flat  sides,  instead  of  being 
turned  by  a  stream.  Between  the  intervals  of 
each  platform  a  series  of  grooves  or  channels  (co- 
lumbaria)  were  formed  in  the  sides  of  the  tympa- 
num, through  which  the  water  taken  up  by  a 
number  of  scoops  placed  on  the  outer  margin  of 
the  wheel,  like  the  jars  in  the  cut  referred  to,  was 
conducted  into  a  wooden  trough  below  (labrum 
liyneum  supposihan,  Vitruv.  I.  a). 

3.  The  cavities  which  receive  the  extreme  ends 
of  the  beams  upon  which  a  roof  is  supported  (tig- 
norum  cubilia),  and  which  are  represented  by 
triglyphs  in  the  Doric  order,  were  termed  Colum- 
baria by  the  Roman  architects  ;  that  is,  whilst 
they  remained  empty,  and  until  filled  up  by  the 
head  of  the  beam.  The  corresponding  Greek  term 
was  imal  (from  owfi,  a  hole),  and  hence  the  space 
between  two  such  cavities,  that  is,  in  the  com- 
plete building,  between  two  triglyphs,  was  called 
/ktoVj),  a  metope.  (Vitruv.  iv.  2  ;  Marquez,  DeW 
Online  Dorico,  vii.  37.)  [A.  R.] 

COLUMEN,  which  is  the  same  word  as  eul- 
nien,  is  used  in  architecture,  either  generally  for 
the  roof  of  a  building,  or  particularly  for  a  beam 
in  the  highest  part  of  the  slope  of  a  roof  By  this 
description  Vitruvius  seems  to  mean  either  the  col- 
lar-team, or  the  king-post,  but  more  probably  the 
latter,  as  he  derives  columna  from  cohanen  (Vi- 
truv. iv.  2.  §  1.  Schn. ;  Festus).  [P.  S.] 

COLUMNA  (autr,  dim.  xwvls,  $i6viov,  Ktovi- 
ffKos'  ari\os,  dim.  trrvXis,  trrv\iaKos),  a  pillar  or 
column. 

The  use  of  the  trunks  of  trees  placed  upright 
for  supporting  buildings  unquestionably  led  to  the 
adqption  of  similar  supports  wrought  in  stone. 
Among  the  agricultural  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor, 
whose  modes  of  life  appear  to  have  suffered  little 
change  for  more  than  two  thousand  years,  Sir  C. 
Fellowes  observed  an  exact  conformity  of  style  and 
arrangement  between  the  wooden  huts  now  occu- 
pied by  the  peasantry    of  one  of  which  he  has 
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given  a  sketch  (Journal,  p.  234  ;  see  woodcut), 
and  the  splendid  tombs  and  temples,  which  were 
hewn  out  of  the  rock,  and  constructed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  most  wealthy  of  the  ancient  inhabit- 
ants. We  have  also  direct  testimonies  to  prove 
that  the  ancients  made  use  of  wooden  columns  in 
their  edifices.  Pausanias  (vi.  24.  §  7)  describes  a 
very  ancient  monument  in  the  market-place  at 
Elis,  consisting  of  a  roof  supported  by  pillars  of 


oak.  A  temple  of  Juno  at  Metapontiun  was  sup- 
ported by  pillars  made  from  the  trunks  of  vines. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  xxiv.  1.)  In  the  Egyptian  architec- 
ture, many  of  the  greatest  stone  columns  are  mani- 
fest imitations  of  the  trunk  of  the  palm.  (Herod, 
ii.  169.) 

As  the  tree  required  to  be  based  upon  a  flat 
square  stone,  and  to  have  a  stone  or  tile  of  similai 
form  fixed  on  its  summit  to  preserve  it  from  decay, 
so  the  column  was  made  with  a  square  base,  and 
was  covered  with  an  abacus.  [Abacus.]  Hence 
the  principal  parts  of  which  every  column  consists 
are  three,  the  base,  the  shaft,  and  the  capital. 

In  the  Doric,  which  is  the  oldest  style  of  Greek 
architecture,  we  must  consider  all  the  columns  in 
the  same  row  as  having  one  common  base  (podium) 
whereas  in  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  each  column 
has  a  separate  base,  called  tnreipa,  [Spira.]  The 
capitals  of  these  two  latter  orders  show,  on  com- 
parison with  the  Doric,  a  greater  degree  of  com- 
plexity and  a  much  richer  style  of  ornament ; 
and  the  character  of  lightness  and  elegance  is 
further  obtained  in  them  by  their  more  slender 
shaft,  its  height  being  much  greater  in  proportion 
to  itB  thickness.  Of  all  these  circumstances  some 
idea  may  be  formed  by  the  inspection  of  the  three 
accompanying  specimens  of  pillars  selected  from 
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each  of  the  principal  orders  of  ancient  architecture. 
The  firat  is  from  a  column  of  the  Parthenon  at 
Athens,  the  capital  of  which  is  shown  on  a  larger 
scale  at  p.  1.  The  second  is  from  the  temple  of 
Bacchus  at  Teos,  the  capital  of  which  is  introduced 
at  p.  144.  The  third  is  from  the  remains  of  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  at  Labranda. 

In  all  the  orders  the  shaft  (scapus)  tapers  from 
the  bottom  towards  the  top,  thus  imitating  the 
natural  form  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  at  the 
same  time  conforming  to  a  general  law  in  regard 
to  the  attainment  of  strength  and  solidity  in  all 
upright  bodies.  The  shaft  was,  however,  made 
with  a  slight  swelling  in  the  middle,  which  was 
called  the  entasis.  It  was,  moreover,  almost  uni- 
versally, and  from  the  earliest  times,  channelled 
or  fluted,  i.  e.  the  outside  was  striped  with  inci- 
sions parallel  to  the  axis.  (Vitruv.  iv.  4.)  These 
incisions,  called  striae,  were  always  worked  with 
extreme  regularity.  The  section  of  them  by  a 
plane  parallel  to  the  base  was,  in  the  Ionic  and 
Corinthian  orders,  a  semicircle  ;  in  the  Doric,  it 
was  an  arc  much  less  than  a  semicircle.  Their 
number  was  20  in  the  columns  of  the  Parthenon, 
above  represented  ;  in  other  instances,  24,  28, 
or  32. 

The  capital  was  commonly  wrought  out  of  one 
block  of  stone,  the  shaft  consisting  of  several 
cylindrical  pieces  fitted  to  one  another.  When 
the  column  was  erected,  its  component  parts  were 
8rmly  joined  together,  not  by  mortar  or  cement, 
iut  by  iron  cramps  fixed  in  the  direction  of  the 
axis.  The  annexed  woodcut  is  copied  from  an 
engraving  in  Swinburne's  Tour  in  the  Two 
Sicilies  (vol.  ii.  p.  301),  and  represents  a  Doric 
column,  which  has  been  thrown  prostrate  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  show  the  capital  lying  separate, 
and  the  five  drums  of  the  shaft,  each  four  feet 
long,  with  the  holes  for  the  iron  cramps  by  which 
they  were  united  together. 


Columns  of  an  astonishing  size  were  nevertheless 
erected,  in  which  the  shaft  was  one  piece  of  stone. 
For  this  purpose  it  was  hewn  in  the  quarry  into 
the  requisite  form  (Virg.  Aen.  i.  428),  and  was 
then  rolled  over  the  ground,  or  moved  by  the  aid 
of  various  mechanical  contrivances,  and  by  im- 
mense labour,  to  the  spot  where  it  was  to  be  set 
up.  The  mausoleum  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  a 
circular  building  of  such  dimensions  that  it  serves 
as  the  fortress  of  modern  Rome,  was  surrounded 
by  forty-eight  lofty  and  most  beautiful  Corinthian 
pillars,  the  shaft  of  each  pillar  being  a  single  piece 
of  marble.  About  the  time  of  Constantine,  some 
of  these  were  taken  to  support  the  interior  of  a 
church  dedicated  to  St.  Paul,  which  a  few  years 
ago  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  interest  attached 
to  the  working  and  erection  of  these  noble  co- 
lumns, the  undivided  shafts  of  which  consisted  of 
the  moat  valuable  and  splendid  materials,  led  mu- 
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nificent  individuals  to  employ  their  wealth  in  pre- 
senting them  to  public  structures.  Thus  Croesus 
contributed  the  greater  part  of  the  pillars  to  the 
temple  at  Ephesus.  (Herod,  i.  92.)  In  the  ruins 
at  Labranda,  now  called  Jackly,  in  Caria,  tablets 
in  front  of  the  columns  record  the  names  of  the 
donors,  as  is  shown  in  the  specimen  of  them  above 
exhibited. 

Columns  were  used  in  the  interior  of  buildings, 
to  sustain  the  beams  which  supported  the  ceiling. 
As'  both  the  beams  and  the  entire  ceiling  were 
often  of  stone  or  marble,  which  could  not  be  ob- 
tained in  pieces  of  so  great  a  length  as  wood,  the 
columns  were  in  such  circumstances  frequent  in 
proportion,  not  being  more  than  about  ten  or  twelve 
feet  apart.  The  opisthodomos  of  the  Parthenon  of 
Athens,  as  appears  from  traces  in  the  remaining 
ruins,  had  four  columns  to  support  the  ceiling.  A 
common  arrangement,  especially  in  buildings  of  an 
oblong  form,  was  to  have  two  rows  of  columns 
parallel  to  the  two  sides,  the  distance  from  each 
side  to  the  next  row  of  columns  being  less  than 
the  distance  between  the  rows  themselves.  This 
construction  was  adopted  not  only  in  temples,  but 
in  palaces  (ofaoi).  The  great  hall  of  the  palace 
of  Ulysses  in  Ithaca,  that  of  the  king  of  the 
Phaeacians,  and  that  of  the  palace  of  Hercules  at 
Thebes  (Eurip.  Here.  Fur.  975 — 1013),  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  thus  constructed,  the  seats  of 
honour  both  for  the  master  and  mistress,  and  for 
the  more  distinguished  of  their  guests,  being  at 
the  foot  of  certain  pillars.  (Od.  vi.  307,  viii.  66; 
473,  Tnriii  90.)  In  these  regal  halls  of  the  Ho- 
meric era,  we  are  also  led  to  imagine  the  pillars 
decorated  with  arms.  When  Telemachus  enters 
his  father's  hall,  he  places  his  spear  against  a 
column,  and  "  within  the  polished  spear-holder," 
by  which  we  must  understand  one  of  the  striae  or 
channels  of  the  shaft.  (Od.  i.  127—129,  xvii.  29 ; 
Virg.  Aen.  xii.  92.)  Around  the  base  of  the 
columns,  near  the  entrance,  all  the  warriors  of  the 
family  were  accustomed  to  incline  their  spears ;  and 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  same  they  suspended 
their  bows  and  quivers  on  nails  or  hooks.  (Horn. 
Hymn,  in  Ap.  8.)  The  minstrel's  lyre  hung  upon 
its  peg  from  another  column  nearer  the  top  of  the 
room.  (Od.  viii.  67  ;  Pind.  Ol.  i.  17.)  The  co- 
lumns of  the  hall  were  also  made  subservient  to 
less  agreeable  uses.  Criminals  were  tied  to  them 
in  order  to  be  scourged,  or  otherwise  tormented. 
(Soph.  Ajaa,  108  ;  Lobeck  ad  foe. ;  Diog.  Laert. 
viii.  21  ;  Hesiod,  Theog.  521.)  According  to  the 
description  in  the  Odyssey,  the  beams  of  the  hall 
of  Ulysses  were  of  silver-fir ;  in  such  a  case,  the 
apartment  might  be  very  spacious  without  being 
overcrowded  with  columns.  (Od.  xix.  38,  xxii. 
176,193.) 

Rows  of  columns  were  often  employed  within  a 
building,  to  enclose  a  space  open  to'  the  sky. 
Beams  supporting  ceilings  passed  from  above  the 
columns  to  the  adjoining  walls,  so  as  to  form 
covered  passages  or  ambulatories  (ffrocS).'  Such 
a  circuit  of  columns  was  called  a  peristyle  (tfept- 
(ttv\ov),  and  the  Roman  atrium  was  built  upon 
this  plan.  The  largest  and  most  splendid  temples 
enclosed  an  open  space  like  an  atrium,  which  was 
accomplished  by  placing  one  peristyle  upon  another. 
In  such  cases,  the  lower  rows  of  columns  being 
Doric,  the  upper  were  sometimes  Ionic  or  Corin- 
thian, the  lighter  being  properly  based  upon  the 
heavier.    (Pans.  viii.  45.  §  4.)    A  temple. so  con- 
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structed  was  called  hypaethral  (iiraiBpos).    [Tem- 
pldm.] 

But  it  was  on  the  exterior  of  public  buildings, 
and  especially  of  temples,  that  columns  were  dis- 
played in  the  most  beautiful  combinations,  either 
surrounding  the  building  entirely,  or  arranged  in 
porticoes  on  one  or  more  of  its  fronts.  (For  the 
various  arrangements  of  columns  see  Templum.) 
Their  original  and  proper  use  was,  of  course,  to 
support  the  roof  of  the  building  ;  and,  amidst  all 
the  elaborations  of  architectural  design,  this  object 
was  still  kept  in  view.  The  natural  arrangement 
in  such  a  case  is  obvious.  A  continuous  beam  (or 
series  of  beams)  would  be  laid  on  the  tops  of  a 
row  of  columns.  On  this .  beam  would  rest  the 
ends  of  the  cross-beams ;  which  would  be  tied 
together  by  another  continuous  piece,  parallel  to 
the  first ;  and  above  this,  if  the  columns  were  at 
one  end  of  the  building,  would  rise  the  pitch  of  the 
roof.  Now  in  the  actual  parts  of  an  architectural 
order,  we  see  the  exact  counterpart  of  these  ar- 
rangements. On  the  summit  of  the  row  of  columns 
rests  the  architrave,  i.  e.  chief  beam  (4irL(rri\iov, 
epistylium:  above  this  is  the  frieze  ((uo<p6pos, 
fatpipos,  zopltorus),  in  which  the  most  ancient 
order,  namely  the  Doric,  shows,  in  its  triglyphs, 
what  were  originally  the  ends  of  the  cross-beams : 
in  the  other  orders  these  ends  are  generally  con- 
cealed, and  the  frieze  forms  a  flat  surface,  which  is 
frequently  ornamented  by  figures  in  relief,  whence 
its  Greek  name.  Above  the  frieze  projects  the 
cornice  (xopavls,  coronis,  or  corona),  forming  a 
handsome  finish  to  the  entablature  (for  so  these 
three  members  taken  together  are  called),  and 
also,  on  the  sides  of  the  building,  serving  to  unite 
the  ends  of  the  rafters  of  the  roof.  The  triangular 
gable-end  of  the  roof,  above  the  entablature,  is 
called  the  pediment.  [Fastigium.]  The  detailed 
description  of  the  various  portions  of  the  column 
aud  entablature,  in  each  of  the  orders,  will  be 
best  understood  by  reference  to  the  following 
wood-cuts,  which  are  taken  from  Mauch's  Grie- 
cteschen  und  R'omisclicn  Bav-Ordnungen. 

I.  The  Doric  Order  is  characterized  by  the 
absence  of  a  base,  the  thickness  and  rapid  diminu- 
tion of  the  shaft,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  capital, 
which  consists  of  a  deep  abacus,  supported  by  a 
very  flat  oval  moulding,  called  ecldnus,  beneath 
which  are  from  three  to  five  steps  or  channels 
(fjuaVres,  anntdi).  Instead  of  the  hypotrachelium 
(a  sort  of  neck  which  unites  the  shaft  to  the 
capital  in  the  other  orders)  there  is  merely  a  small 
portion  of  the  shaft  cut  off  by  one  or  more  narrow 
channels.  In  the  entablature,  the  architrave  is  in 
one  surface,  and  quite  plain  :  the  frieze  is  orna- 
mented by  triglyphs  (so  called  from  the  three  flat 
bands  into  which  they  are  divided  by  the  inter- 
vening channels),  one  of  which  is  found  over  each 
column,  and  one  over  each  intercolumniation,  ex- 
cept that  the  triglyph  over  a  corner  column  is 
placed,  not  over  the  centre  of  the  column,  but  at 
the  extremity  of  the  architrave,  —  a  decisive  proof, 
as  Vitruvius  remarks,  that  the  triglyphs  do  not 
represent  windows.  The  metopes  between  the 
triglyphs  were  ornamented  with  sculptures  in  high 
relief.  The  cornice  is  flat,  and  projects  far,  and  on 
its  under  side  are  cut  several  sets  of  drops,  called 
mutules  (mutuli),  one  over  each  triglyph  and  each 
metope,  the  surfaces  of  which  follow  the  slope  of 
the  roof,  and  which  are  said  by  Vitruvius  to  repre- 
sent the  ends  of  the  rafters  of  the  roof.     In  the 
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most  ancient  examples  of  the  order  the  columns  are 
very  short  in  proportion  to  their  greatest  thickness. 
In  the  temple  at  Corinth,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
the  oldest  of  all,  the  height  of  the  columns  is  only 
7$  modules  (i.  e.  semi-diameters),  and  in  the  great 
temple  at  Paestum  only  8  modules  ;  but  greater 
lightness  was  afterwards  given  to  the  order,  so 
that,  in  the  Parthenon,  which  is  the  best  example, 
the  height  of  the  columns  is  12  modules.  The  fol- 
lowing profile  is  from  the  temple  of  Apollo  Epi- 
curius  at  Phigaleia,  built  by  the  same  architect  as 
the  Parthenon.  For  a  comparison  of  the  other 
chief  examples,  see  the  work  of  Mauch. 


The  Roman  architects  made  considerable  vari- 
ations in  the  order,  the  details  of  which  are  shown 
in  the  engraving  on  the  following  page,  from  an  ex- 
ample at  Albano  near  Rome.  In  the  later  examples 
of  the  Roman  Doric,  a  base  is  given  to  the  column. 

II.  The  Ionic  Order  is  as  much  distinguished 
by  simple  gracefulness  as  the  Doric  by  majestic 
strength.  The  column  is  much  more  slender 
than  the  Doric,  having,  in  the  earliest  known  ex- 
ample, namely,  the  temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus, 
a  height  of  16  modules,  which  was  afterwards  in- 
creased to  18.  The  shaft  rests  upon  a  base,  which 
was  either  the  elaborate  Ionic  or  the  Attic  [Spiba; 
Atticurges].  The  capital  either  springs  di- 
rectly from  the  shaft,  or  there  is  a  hypotraclielium, 
separated  from  the  shaft  by  an  astragal  moulding 
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and  sometimes,  as  in  the  Erechtheium,  adorned 
with  leaf-work  (avBipaov).  The  capital  itself  con- 
sists of,  first,  an  astragal  moulding,  above  which 
is  an  echinus,  sculptured  into  eggs  and  serpents' 
tongues,  and  above  this  (sometimes  with  a  torus 
intervening)  the  canalis,  from  which  spring  the 
spiral  volutes,  which  are  the  chief  characteristics 
of  the  order.  There  is  generally  an  ornamented 
abacus  between  the  capital  and  the  entablature. 
The  architrave  is  in  three  faces,  the  one  slightly 
projecting  beyond   the   other  ;    there  is  a  small 
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cornice  between  the  architrave  and  the  frieze,  and 
all  three  members  of  the  entablature  are  more  or 
less  ornamented  with  mouldings.  The  finest  spe- 
cimens of  the  order  in  its  most  simple  form  are 
those  in  the  temple  of  the  Ilissus,  and  the  temple 
of  Athena  Polias  at  Priene  ;  the  latter  is  usually 
considered  the  best  example  of  all.  The  portico 
of  the  temple  of  Athena  Polias,  adjoining  to  the 
Erechtheium,  at  Athens,  displays  a  greater  profusion 
of  ornament,  but  is  equally  pure  in  its  outlines. 
It  is  shown  in  the  preceding  engraving. 

The  use  of  the  Ionic  Order  presented  one  im- 
portant difficulty.  In  the  side  view  of  the 
capital,  the  volutes  did  not  show  their  beautiful 
spiral  curl,  but  only  a  roll,  bound  together  by 
astragals ;  so  that,  where  the  order  had  to  be  car- 
ried round  a  corner,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
capital  of  the  corner  column  should  present  two 
faces.  This  was  accomplished  by  giving  the  outer 
volute  an  inclination  of  45°  to  the  surfaces,  and 
sculpturing  the  spiral  on  each  of  its  sides,  as  shown 
in  the  following  engraving  ;  in  which  the  upper 
figure  shows  an  elevation,  viewed  from  the  inner 
side,  and  the  lower  figure  a  plan,  of  a  corner  capital 
of  the  Ionic  Order. 


The  Romans,  with  the  usual  infelicity  of  imita- 
tors, frequently  made  all  the  capitals  with  corner 
volutes.  Their  volutes  also  are  usually  Stiff  and 
meagre,  and  the  order,  as  a  whole,  remarkably  in- 
ferior to  the  Grecian  examples.  For  a  collection  of 
specimens  of  the  order,  see  the  plateB  of  Mauch. 

III.  The  Corinthian  Order  is  still  more  slender 
than  the  Ionic,  and  is  especially  characterised  by 
its  beautiful  capital,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
suggested  to  the  mind  of  the  celebrated  sculptor 
Callimachus  by  the  sight  of  a  basket,  covered  hy 
a  tile,  and  overgrown  by  the  leaves  of  an  acanthus, 
on  which  it  had  accidentally  been  placed.  The 
lowest  member  of  the  capital,  answering  to  the 
hypotraclielium,  is  a  sort  of  calyx,  (calatkus),  from 
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which  spring  generally  two  rows  of  acanthus 
leaves,  surmounted  at  each  corner  by  a  small 
volute,  the  spaces  between  the  volutes  being  oc- 
cupied by  flowers,  masks,  or  arabesques,  or  by  an- 
other pair  of  volutes  intertwining  with  each  other. 
In  the  earlier  examples,  however,  there  is  fre- 
quently only  one  row  of  acanthus  leaves  ;  and  in 
the  so-called  Tower  of  the  Winds  the  volutes  are 
wanting,  and  the  capital  consists  only  of  an 
astragal,  a  single  row  of  acanthus  leaves,  and  a 
row  of  tongue-shaped  leaves.  In  all  the  examples, 
except  the  last-mentioned,  the  abacus,  instead  of 
being  square,  as  in  the  other  orders,  is  hollowed  at 
the  edges,  and  the  middle  of  each  edge  is  orna- 
mented with  a  flower.  The  ornaments  of  the 
capital  were  sometimes  cast  in  bronze.  The  order 
seems  to  have  been  invented  about  the  time  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War ;  but  it  did  not  come  into  general 
use  till  some  time  afterwards.  The  earliest  known 
example  of  its  use  throughout  a  building  is  in  the 
choragic  monument  of  LyBicrates,  which  was  built 
in  B.C.  335  (see  Diet,  of  Biog.  art.  Lysicrates),  and 
from  which  the  following  engraving  is  taken. 
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To  these  three  orders  the  Roman  architects 
added  two  others,  which  have,  however,  no  claim 
to  be  considered  as  distinct  orders.  The  Tuscan 
is  only  known  to  us  by  the  description  of  Vitru- 
vius,  as  no  ancient  example  of  it  has  been  pre- 
served. It  was  evidently  nothing  more  than  a 
modification  of  the  Roman  Doric,  stripped  of  its 
ornaments.  The  Roman  or  Composite  Order  is 
only  a  sort  of  mongrel  of  the  Corinthian  and  Ionic; 
the  general  character  being  Corinthian,  except 
that  the  upper  part  of  the  capital  is  formed  of  an 
Ionic  capital  with  angular  volutes :  and  both 
capital  and  entablature  are  overloaded  with  orna- 
ments. The  engraving  is  from  the  triumphal  arch 
of  Titus,  which  is  considered  the  best  example. 


For  further  details  respecting  the  orders  and 
their  supposed  history,  see  the  3d  and  4th  books 
of  Vitruvius,  the  work  of  Mauch,  and  Stiegiitz's 
Arch'dologie  der  Bauhunst. 

It  only  remains  to  mention  some  other  uses  of 
columns,  besides  their  ordinary  employment  for 
supporting  buildings  either  within  or  without. 

Columns  in  long  rows  were  used  to  convey 
water  in  aqueducts  (Crates,  ap.  Athen.  vi.  94)  , 
and  single  pillars  were  fixed  in  harbours  for  moor- 
ing ships,  (fid.  xxii.  466.)  Some  of  these  are 
found  yet  standing. 

Single  columns  were  also  erected  to  commemo- 
rate persons  or  events.  Among  these,  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  were  the  columnae  roslratae, 
called  by  that  name  because  three  ship-beaks  pro- 
ceeded from  each  side  of  them,  and  designed  to 
record  successful  engagements  at  sea  (Virg.  Georg. 
iii.  29  ;  Servius,  ad  loc).  The  most  important 
and  celebrated  of  those  which  yet  remain,  is  one 
erected  in  honour  of  the  consul  C.  Duillius,  on 
occasion  of  his  victory  over  the  Carthaginian  fleet, 
B.  c.  261  (see  the  annexed  woodcut).  It  was 
originally  placed  in  the  forum  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiv. 
11),  and  is  now  preserved  in  the  museum  of  the 
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capitol.  The  inscription  upon  it,  in  great  part 
effaced,  is  written  in  obsolete  Latin,  similar  to 
that  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  (Quinctil.  i.  7.) 
When  statues  were  raised  to  ennoble  victors  at 
the  Olympic  and  other  games,  or  to  commemorate 
persons  who  had  obtained  any  high  distinction,  the 
tribute  of  public  homage  was  rendered  still  more 
notorious  and  decisive  by  fixing  their  statues  upon 
pillars.  They  thus  appeared,  as  Pliny  observes 
(H.  N.  xxxiv.  12),  to  be  raised  above  other 
mortals. 

But  columns  were  much  more  commonly  used 
to  commemorate  the  dead.  For  this  purpose  they 
varied  in  size,  from  the  plain  marble  pillar  bearing 
a  simple  Greek  inscription  (Leon.  Tarent.  in  Br. 
Anal.  i.  239)  to  those  lofty  and  elaborate  columns 
which  are  now  among  the  most  wonderful  and  in- 
structive monuments  of  ancient  Rome.  The 
column  on  the  right  hand  in  the  last  woodcut 
exhibits  that  which  the  senate  erected  to  the 
honour  of  the  Emperor  Trajan,  and  crowned  with 
his  colossal  statue  in  bronze.  In  the  pedestal  is  a 
door  which  leads  to  a  spiral  staircase  for  ascending 
to  the  summit.  Light  is  admitted  to  this  staircase 
through  numerous  apertures.  A  spiral  bas-relief 
is  folded  round  the  pillar,  which  represents  the 
emperor's  victories  over  the  Dacians,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  authorities  for  archaeological 
inquiries.  Including  the  statue,  the  height  of  this 
monument,  in  which  the  ashes  of  the  emperor  were 
deposited,  was  not  less  than  130  feet.  A  similar 
column,  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  Emperor 
Marcus  Aurelius,  remains  at  Rome,  and  is  com- 
monly known  by  the  appellation  of  the  Antonine 
column.  This  sort  of  column  was  called  cocldis  or 
columna  cocMis.  [Cochlis.]  After  the  death  of 
Julius  Caesar,  the  people  erected  to  his  memory  a 
column  of  solid  marble,  20  feet  high,  in  the  forum, 
with  the  inscription  parenti  patriae.  (Suet. 
Jul.  85.)  Columns  still  exist  at  Rome,  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  in  Egypt,  which  were  erected  to 
other  emperors.  [P.  S.] 

COLUMNA'RIUM,  a  tax  imposed  in  the  time 
of  Julius  Caesar  upon  the  pillars  that  supported  a 
house.  (Cic.  ad  Atl.  xiii.  6.)    It  was  probably  im- 
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posed  by  the  lex  sumtuaria  of  Julius  Caesar,  and 
was  intended  to  check  the  passion  for  the  building 
of  palaces,  which  then  prevailed  at  Rome.  The 
Ostiarimn  was  a  similar  tax.    [Ostiarium.] 

The  colmnnarium  levied  by  Metellus  Scipio  in 
Syria  in  B.  c.  49 — 48,  was  a  tax  of  a  similar  kind, 
but  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  tax  to  which 
Cicero  alludes  in  the  passage  quoted  above.  This 
columnarium  was  simply  an  illegal  means  of  ex- 
torting money  from  the  provincials.  (Caes.  B.  C. 
iii.  32.) 

COLUS,  a  distaff.    [Fusus.] 

COMA  (tUfai,  Kovpd),  the  hair.  1.  Greek. 
In  the  earliest  times  the  Greeks  wore  their  hair 
long,  and  thus  they  are  constantly  called  in  Homer 
KapijKO/uoWres  'Axatol.  This  ancient  practice  was 
preserved  by  the  Spartans  for  many  centuries. 
The  Spartan  boys  always  had  their  hair  cut  quite 
short  (4v  XP$  xelpovres,  Plut.  Lye.  16)  ;  but  as 
soon  as  they  reached  the  age  of  puberty  («/>7(- 
Soi),  they  let  it  grow  long.  They  prided  them- 
selves upon  their  hair,  calling  it  the  cheapest  of 
ornaments  (ruv  kSct^wp  &8airavt&raTos)9  and  be- 
fore going  to  battle  they  combed  and  dressed  it 
with  especial  care,  in  which  act  Leonidas  and  his 
followers  were  discovered  by  the  Persian  spy  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Thermopylae  (Herod,  vii.  208, 
209).  It  seems  that  both  Spartan  men  and 
women  tied  their  hair  in  a  knot  over  the  crown  of 
the  head  (comp.  Aristoph.  Lys.  1316,  Kofiavirup- 
a)i.Tr&Ri$5e,  with  Hor.  Carm.  ii.  11,  in  complwn 
Lacenae  more  comas  religata  nodum :  Muller,  Dor. 
iv.  3.  §  1).  At  a  later  time  the  Spartans  aban- 
doned this  ancient  custom,  and  wore  their  hair 
short,  and  hence  some  writers  erroneously  attribute 
this  practice  to  an  earlier  period.  (Paus.  vii.  14. 
§  2 ;  Philostr.  Vit.  ApoU.  iii.  IS.  p.  106,  ed.  Olear. ; 
Plut.  Ale.  23.) 

The  custom  of  the  Athenians  was  different. 
They  wore  their  hair  long  in  childhood,  and  cut  it 
off  when  they  reached  the  age  of  puberty.  The 
cutting  off  of  the  hair,  which  was  always  done 
when  a  boy  became  an  e<prjgoj,  was  a  solemn  act, 
attended  with  religious  ceremonies.  A  libation 
was  first  offered  to  Hercules,  which  was  called 
oiVio-Wjpm  or  oiviaarhpw.  (Hesych.  and  Phot, 
s.  «.)  ;  and  the  hair  after  being  cut  off  was  dedi- 
cated to  some  deity,  usually  a  river -god.  (Aeschyl. 
Choepk  6  ;  Paus.  i.  37.  §  2.)  It  was  a  very 
ancient  practice  to  repair  to  Delphi  to  perform  this 
ceremony,  and  Theseus  is  said  to  have  done  so. 
(Plut.  Thes.  5 ;  Theophr.  Char.  21.)  The  ephebi 
are  always  represented  on  works  of  art  with  their 
hair  quite  short,  in  which  manner  it  was  also 
worn  by  the  Athletae  (Lncian,  Dial.  Mer.  5). 
But  when  the  Athenians  passed  into  the  age  of 
manhood,  they  again  let  their  hair  grow.  In 
ancient  times  at  Athens  the  hair  was  rolled  up 
into  a  kind  of  knot  on  the  crown  of  the  head ;  and 
fastened  with  golden  clasps  in  the  shape  of  grass- 
hoppers. This  fashion  of  wearing  the  hair,  which 
was  called  KpuSiXos,  had  gone  out  just  before  the 
time  of  Thucydides  (i.  6)  ;  and  what  succeeded  it 
in  the  male  sex  we  do  not  know  for  certain.  The 
Athenian  females  also  wore  their  hair  in  the  same 
fashion,  which  was  in  their  case  called  K6pvp§os, 
and  an  example  of  which  is  given  in  the  follow- 
ing figure  of  a  female  taken  from  Millingen 
(Peintures  Antiques,  plate  40).  The  word  Corym- 
bium  is  used  in  a  similar  sense  by  PetroniuB 
(c.  110). 
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On  vases,  however,  we  most  frequently  find  the 
heads  of  females  covered  with  a  kind  of  band  or  a 
coif  of  net-work.  Of  these  coiffures  one  was  called 
fftpeyiiirtj,  which  was  a  broad  band  across  the  fore- 
head, sometimes  made  of  metal,  and  sometimes  of 
leather,  adorned  with  gold:  to  this  the  name  of 
ffr\eyyls  was  also  given,  and  it  appears  to  have 
been  much  the  same  as  the  Sjuttu|  (Pollux,  vii. 
179 ;  Bottiger,  Vasengem'dlde,  iii.  p.  225 ;  Ampyx). 
But  the  most  common  kind  of  head-dress  for 
females  was  called  by  the  general  name  of  /ce/cptS- 
(foAos,  and  this  was  divided  into  the  three  species 
of  KexpirpaAos ,  ardmcos,  and  jUiVpa.  The  neicpi- 
<pahos,  in  its  narrower  sense,  was  a  caul  or  coif  of 
net- work,  corresponding  to  the  Latin  reticulum.  It 
was  worn  during  the  day  as  well  as  the  night,  and 
has  continued  in  use  from  the  most  ancient  times 
to  the  present  day.  It  is  mentioned  by  Homer 
(II.  xxii.  469),  and  is  still  worn  in  Italy  and 
Spain.  These  hair-nets  were  frequently  made  of 
eold-threads  (Juv.  ii.  96  ;  Petron.  67),  sometimes 


of  silk  (Salmas.  Etre.rc.  ad  Solin.  p.  392),  or  the 
Elean  byssus  (Paus.  vii.  21.  §  7),  and  probably 
of  other  materials,  which  are  not  mentioned  by 
ancient  writers.  The  persons  who  made  these 
nets  were  called  K€Kpvtpa\on\6icot  (Pollux,  vii. 
179).  Females  with  this  kind  of  head-dress  fre- 
quently occur  in  paintings  found  at  Pompeii,  from 
one  of  which  the  preceding  cut  is  taken,  represent- 
ing a  woman  wearing  a  Coa  Vestis.  [Coa 
Vestis.]     (Museo  Borbon.  vol.  viii.  p.  5.) 

The  (TcIkkos  and  the  plrpa  were,  on  the  con- 
trary, made  of  close  materials.  The  trdicKos  covered 
the  head  entirely  like  a  sack  or  bag  ;  it  was  made 
of  various  materials,  such  as  silk,  byssus,  and 
wool.  (Comp.  Aristoph.  T/tesm.  257.)  Some- 
times, at  least  among  the  Romans,  a  bladder  was 
used  to  answer  the  same  purpose.  (Mart.  viii.  33. 
19.)  The  filrpa  was  a  broad  band  of  cloth  of 
different  colours,  which  was  wound  round  the 
hair,  and  was  worn  in  various  ways.  It  was 
originally  an  Eastern  head-dress,  and  may,  there- 
fore, be  compared  to  the  modern  turban.  It  is 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  characteristic  of  the  Phry- 
gians. (Herod,  i.  195,  vii.  62  ;  Virg.  Am.  ix. 
616,  617  ;  Juv.  iii.  66.)  It  was,  however,  also 
worn  by  the  Greeks,  and  Polygnotus  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  who  painted  Greek  women 
with  mitrae  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxv.  9.  s.  35).  The 
Roman  calantka  or  calvatica  is  said  by  Servius 
{ad  Virg.  Am.  ix.  616)  to  have  been  the  same  as 
the  mitra,  but  in  a  passage  in  the  Digest  (34. 
tit.  2.  s.  25.  §  10)  they  are  mentioned  as  if  they 
were  distinct.  In  the  annexed  cut,  taken  from 
Millin  (Peintures  de  Vases  Antiques,  vol.  ii.  pi.  43), 
the  female  on  the  right  hand  wears  a  g&kkos  and 
that  on  the  left  a  utrpa. 


With  respect  to  the  colour  of  the  hair,  black 
was  the  most  frequent,  but  blonde  (%avlfi\  n6)i.ri) 
was  the  most  prized.  In  Homer,  Achilles,  Ulys- 
ses, and  other  heroes  are  represented  with  blonde 
hair  (77.  i.  197,  Od.  xiii.  399,  &c.)  At  a  later 
time  it  seems  to  have  been  not  unfrequent  to  dye 
hair,  so  as  to  make  it  either  black  or  blonde,  and 
this  was  done  by  men  as  well  as  by  women,  espe- 
cially when  the  hair  was  growing  gray.  (Pollux, 
ii.  35  ;  Aelian,  V.  H.  vii.  20  ;  Athen.  xii.  p. 
542,  d.  ;  Lucian,  Amor.  40.) 

Roman.  Besides  the  generic  coma  we  also 
find  the  following  words  signifying  the  hair :  ca~ 
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piUus,  caesanes,  crines,  cincinnus,  and  cirrus,  the 
two  last  words  being  used  to  signify  curled  hair. 
In  early  times  the  Romans  wore  their  hair  long,  as 
was  represented  in  the  oldest  statues  in  the  age  of 
Varro  (De  Re  Rust.  ii.  11.  §  10),  and  hence  the 
Romans  of  the  Augustan  age  designated  theii 
ancestors  intonsi  (Ov.  Fast.  ii.  30)  and  capittaii 
(Juv.  vi.  30).  But  after  the  introduction  of  bar- 
bers into  Italy  about  B.  c.  300,  it  became  the 
practice  to  wear  their  hair  short.  The  women  too 
originally  dressed  their  hair  with  great  simplicity, 
but  in  the  Augustan  period  a  variety  of  different 
head-dresses  came  into  fashion,  many  of  which  are 
described  by  Ovid  (de  Art.  Am.  iii.  136,  &c). 
Sometimes  these  head-dresses  were  raised  to  a 
great  height  by  rows  of  false  curls  (Juv.  Sat.  vi. 
502).  The  dressing  of  the  hair  of  a  Roman  lady 
at  this  period  was  a  most  important  affair.  So 
much  attention  did  the  Roman  ladies  devote  to  it, 
that  they  kept  slaves  especially  for  this  purpose, 
called  orxatrices,  and  had  them  instructed  by  a 
master  in  the  art  (Ov.  de  Art.  Am.  iii.  239  ;  Suet. 
Claud.  40  ;  Dig.  32.  tit.  1.  s.  65).  Most  of  the 
Greek  head-dresses  mentioned  above  were  also 
worn  by  the  Roman  ladies ;  but  the  mitrae  appear 
to  have  been  confined  to  prostitutes  (Juv.  iii.  66). 
One  of  the  simplest  modes  of  wearing  the  hair 
was  allowing  it  to  fall  down  in  tresses  behind,  and 
only  confining  it  by  a  band  encircling  the  head 
[Vitta].  Another  favourite  plan  was  platting  the 
hair,  and  then  fastening  it  behind  with  a  large 
pin,  as  is  shown  in  the  figure  on  p.  14. 

Blonde  hair  was  as  much  prized  by  the  Romans 
as  by  the  Greeks,  and  hence  the  Roman  ladies 
used  a  kind  of  composition  or  wash  to  make  it  ap- 
pear this  colour  (spuma  caustica,  Mart.  xiv.  26  ; 
Plin.  H.  N.  xxviii.  12.  s.  51). 

False  hair  or  wigs  (<pei«i/C7),  ir-i\vlici\,  galerus) 
were  worn  both  by  Greeks  and  Romans.  (See 
e.  g.  Juv.  vi.  120.)  Among  both  people  likewise 
in  ancient  times  the  hair  was  cut  close  in  mourn- 
ing [Funus]  ;  and  among  both  the  slaves  had 
their  hair  cut  close  as  a  mark  of  servitude. 
(Aristoph.  Aves,  911  ;  Plaut  Amph.  i.  1.  306  ; 
Becker,  Charicles,  vol.  ii  p.  380,  &c. ;  Bbttiger, 
Sabina,  vol.  i.  p.  138,  &c.) 

COMES,  first  signified  a  mere  attendant  or 
companion,  distinguished  from  socius,  which  always 
implied  some  bond  of  union  between  the  persons 
mentioned.  Hence  arose  several  technical  senses 
of  the  word,  the  connection  of  which  may  be  easily 
traced. 

It  was  applied  to  the  attendants  on  magistrates, 
in  which  sense  it  is  used  by  Suetonius  (Jul.  Caes. 
42).  In  Horace's  time  (Epist.  i.  8.  2)  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  young  men  of  family  to  go  out  as  contuber- 
nales  to  governors  of  provinces  and  commanders-in- 
chief,  under  whose  eye  they  learnt  the  arts  of  war 
and  peace.  This  seems  to  have  led  the  way  for 
the  introduction  of  the  comites  at  home,  the  main- 
tenance of  whom  was,  in  Horace's  opinion  (Sat.  i.  6. 
101),  one  of  the  miseries  of  wealth.  Hence  a  person 
in  the  suite  of  the  emperor  waB  termed  comes.  As 
all  power  was  supposed  to  flow  from  the  imperial 
will,  the  term  was  easily  transferred  to  the  various 
offices  in  the  palace  and  in  the  provinces  (comites 
palatini,  promndales).  About  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine  it  became  a  regular  honorary  title,  includ- 
ing various  grades,  answering  to  the  comites  ordinis 
primi,  secundi,  tertii.  The  power  of  these  officers, 
especially  the  provincial,  varied  with  time  and  place; 
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some  presided  over  a  particular  department,  with 
a  limited  authority,  as  we  should  term  them,  com- 
missioners ;  others  were  invested  with  all  the 
powers  of  the  ancient  proconsuls  and  praetors. 

The  names  of  the  following  officers  explain 
themselves : — Comes  Orientis  (of  whom  there  seem 
to  have  been  two,  one  the  superior  of  the  other), 
comes  Aegypti,  comes  Britanniae,  comes  Africae, 
comes  rei  militaris,  comes  portuum,  comes  stabuli, 
comes  domesticorum  equitum,  comes  clibanarius, 
comes  linteae  vestis  or  vestiarii  (master  of  the 
robes).  In  fact  the  emperor  had  as  many  comites 
as  he  had  duties :  thus,  comes  consistorii,  the  em- 
peror's privy-councillor ;  comes  largitionum  priva- 
tarum,  an  officer  who  managed  the  emperor's  pri- 
vate revenue,  as  the  comes  largitionum  sacrarum 
did  the  public  exchequer.  The  latter  office  united 
in  a  great  measure  the  functions  of  the  aedile  and 
quaestor.  The  four  comites  commerciorum,  to 
whom  the  government  granted  the  exclusive  privi- 
lege of  trading  in  silk  with  barbarians,  were  under 
his  control.  An  account,  however,  of  the  duties 
and  functions  of  the  comites  of  the  later  empire 
does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  present 
work.  [B.  J.] 

COMISSA'TIO  (from  kS/uos,  Varr.  De  Ling. 
Lot.  vii.  89,  ed.  Miiller),  the  name  of  a  drinking 
entertainment,  which  took  place  after  the  coena, 
from  which,  however,  it  must  be  distinguished. 
Thus  Demetrius  says  to  his  guests,  after  they  had 
taken  their  coena  in  his  own  house,  K  Quin  co- 
missatum  ad  fratrem  imus  ?  "  (Liv.  xl.  7)  ;  and 
when  Habinnas  comes  to  Trimalchio's  house  after 
taking  his  coena  elsewhere,  it  is  said  that  "  Comis- 
sator  intravit "  (Petron.  65).  It  appears  to  have 
been  the  custom  to  partake  of  some  food  at  the 
comissatio  (Suet.  Vitell.  1 3),  but  usually  only  as  a 
kind  of  relish  to  the  wine. 

The  comisBatio  was  frequently  prolonged  to  a 
late  hour  at  night  (Suet.  Tit.  7) ;  whence  the  verb 
comissari  means  "  to  revel "  (Hor.  Carm.  iv.  1. 11), 
and  the  substantive  comissator  a  "  reveller "  or 
"  debauchee."  Hence  Cicero  (AdAtt.  i.  16)  calls 
the  supporters  of  Catiline's  conspiracy  comissatores 
conjurakonis.     (Becker,  CfaUus,  vol.  ii.  p.  235.) 

COMI'TIA.  This  word  is  formed  from  co,  cum, 
or  con,  and  ire,  and  therefore  comitium  is  a  place  of 
meeting,  and  comitia  the  meeting  itself,  or  the 
assembled  people.  In  the  Roman  constitution  the 
comitia  were  the  ordinary  and  legal  meetings  or 
assemblies  of  the  people,  and  distinct  from  the 
conciojies  and  concilia;  or,  according  to  the  still 
more  strict  definition  of  Messala  (op.  Gett.  xiii.  15), 
comitia  were  those  assemblies  convened  by  a 
magistrate  for  the  purpose  of  putting  airy  subject  to 
their  vote.  This  definition  does  not  indeed  com- 
prehend all  kinds  of  comitia,  since  in  the  comitia 
calata  no  subjects  were  put  to  the  vote  of  the 
people,  certain  things  being  only  announced  to 
them,  or  they  being  only  witnesses  to  certain 
solemn  acts,  but  with  this  single  exception  the  de- 
finition is  satisfactory.  The  Greek  writers  on 
Roman  affairs  call  the  comitia  at  ipxatpeo-lat,  ti. 
apxatpeffta,  4KK\7iO'ia  and  tyri<po<popla. 

AH  the  powers  of  government  were  divided  at 
Rome  between  the  senate,  the  magistrates,  and 
the  people  in  their  assemblies.  Properly  speak- 
ing, the  people  alone  (the  populus)  was  the  real 
sovereign  by  whom  the  power  was  delegated  to 
the  magistrates  and  the  senate ;  and  the  magis- 
trates in  particular  could  not  perform  any  public 
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let,  unless  they  were  authorised  by  the  senate  and 
people.  The  sovereign  people  or  populus,  however, 
was  not  the  same  at  all  times.  In  the  earliest 
times  of  Rome  the  populus  consisted  of  the  patri- 
cians (or  patres)  only,  the  plebs  and  the  clients 
forming  no  part  of  the  populus,  but  being  without 
the  pale  of  the  state.  The  original  populus  was 
divided  into  thirty  curiae,  and  the  assembly  of 
these  curiae,  or  the  comitia  curiata,  therefore,  were 
the  only  assembly  in  which  the  populus  was  re- 
presented. A  kind  of  amalgamation  of  the  patri- 
cians and  the  plebs  afterwards  appeared  in  the 
comitia  of  the  centuries,  instituted  by  king  Servius 
Tullius,  and  henceforth  the  term  populus  was  ap- 
plied to  the  united  patricians  and  plebeians  assem- 
bled in  the  comitia  centuriata.  But  Servius  had 
also  made  a  local  division  of  the  whole  Roman  ter- 
ritory into  thirty  tribes,  which  held  their  meetings 
in  assemblies  called  comitia  tribute,  which,  in  the 
course  of  time,  acquired  the  character  of  national 
assemblies,  so  that  the  people  thus  assembled  were 
likewise  designated  by  the  term  populus.  We 
shall  examine  in  order  the  nature,  power,  and  busi- 
ness of  each  of  these  different  comitia. 

I.  Comitia  calata.  These  and  the  comitia 
curiata  were  the  only  assemblies  that  met  and  were 
recognized  at  Rome  previous  to  the  time  of  Servius 
Tullius,  and  inasmuch  as  the  populus  of  which 
they  consisted  was  the  same  as  the  populus  in  the 
comitia  curiata,  they  might  also  be  called  comitia 
curiata,  but  they  differed  in  their  objects,  in  the 
persons  presiding  at  them,  and  in  the  place  of 
meeting.  The  comitia  calata  were  held  under  the 
presidency  of  the  college  of  pontiffs  (Gellius,  xv. 
27),  who  also  convened  them.  They  derived  their 
name  calata  (from  calare,  i.  e.  vocare)  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  attendants  or  servants  of  the 
pontiffs,  who  were  probably  employed  in  calling 
them  together,  were  termed  calatores.  (Serv.  ad 
Virg.  Georg.  i.  268.)  Their  place  of  meeting  was 
probably  always  on  the  Capitol  in  front  of  the 
curia  Calabra,  which  seems  to  have  been  an  official 
building  of  the  pontiffs,  and  to  have  been  destined 
for  this  purpose.  (Paul.  Diac.  p.  49,  ed.  Muller ; 
Varro,  De  Ling.  Lot.  v.  1.  p.  24.)  With  regard 
to  the  functions  of  the  comitia  calata,  all  writers 
are  agreed  that  the  people  assembled  acted  merely 
a  passive  part,  that  they  met  only  for  the  purpose 
of  hearing  what  was  announced,  and  of  being  wit- 
nesses to  the  actions  there  performed.  One  of  the 
things  which  were  made  known  to  the  people  in 
these  comitia,  was  that  on  the  calends  of  every 
month  it  was  proclaimed  on  what  day  of  the  new 
month  the  nones  fell,  and  perhaps  also  the  ides 
as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  other  days,  namely, 
whether  they  were  fasti  or  nefasti,  comitiales, 
feriae,  &c,  because  all  these  things  were  known 
in  the  early  times  to  the  pontiffs  exclusively.  (Liv. 
is.  46  ;  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  IS  ;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  viii. 
654  ;  Varro,  De  Ling.  Lai.  vi.  4.)  Another  func- 
tion of  the  comitia  calata  was  the  inauguration  of 
the  flamines,  and  after  the  banishment  of  the  kings, 
also  that  of  the  rex  sacrorum.  (Gellius,  I.  c.)  A 
third  business  which  was  transacted  in  them  was 
the  testamenti /actio,  or  the  making  of  a  will.  The 
object  of  this  was  probably  to  prevent,  after  the 
death  of  the  testator,  any  dispute  concerning  his 
will,  to  which  the  whole  assembly  of  the  populus 
had  been  a  witness ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that, 
as  the  art  of  writing  was  not  sufficiently  known  in 
those  times,  it  was  thought  a  matter  of  importance 
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to  have  the  whole  populus  as  a  witness  to  such  an 
act,  which  perhaps  consisted  in  an  oral  declaration. 
The  populus  thus  did  not  vote  upon  the  validity 
or  invalidity  of  a  will,  but  solely  acted  the  part  of 
a  witness.  (Gellius,  xv.  27  ;  Theophil.  ii.  10.) 
Assemblies  for  the  express  purpose  of  making  the 
populus  witness  to  a  will  were  in  the  earliest  times 
held  twice  in  every  year  (Gains,  ii.  §  101)  j  but 
this  custom  afterwards  fell  into  desuetude.  (Gaius, 
ii.  §  103.)  A  fourth  business  transacted  in  the 
comitia  calata  was  the  detestatio  sacrorum,  which 
was  in  all  probability  an  act  connected  with  the 
testamenti  factio,  that  is,  a  solemn  declaration,  by 
which  the  heir  was  enjoined  to  undertake  the  sacra 
privata  of  the  testator  along  with  the  reception  o{ 
his  property.  (Gellius,  xv.  27,  comp.  vi.  12.)  It 
has  already  been  observed  that  originally  only  the 
members  of  the  curiae  formed  the  comitia  calata, 
so  that  they  were  the  same  as  the  comitia  curiata, 
in  this  respect ;  but  from  the  words  of  Gellius 
(eorum  autem  alia  esse  curiata,  aim  centuriata),  it 
is  clear  that  after  the  time  of  Servius  Tullius,  there 
must  have  been  two  kinds  of  comitia  calata,  the 
one  convened  according  to  curiae  by  a  lictor,  and 
the  other  according  to  centuries  by  a  cornicen.  As 
regards  the  business  of  the  latter,  we  have  no  in- 
formation whatever,  though  it  is  not  impossible, 
that  in  them  all  announcements  respecting  the 
calendar  were  made  by  the  pontiffs,  as  this  was  a 
matter  of  interest  to  the  whole  people,  and  not  to 
the  populus  alone  (Macrob.  and  Serv.  U.  cc.)  ; 
and  it  may  further  be,  that  in  the  calata  centuriata 
the  testamenta  of  plebeians  were  laid  before  the 
assembled  people ;  as  in  the  calata  curiata,  they 
were  laid  before  the  assembled  curies. 

II.  Comitia  curiata  (6c/£A»j<n'a  tpparpucfi 
or  cJ>aTpia/rij)  were  of  far  greater  importance  than 
the  comitia  calata,  inasmuch  as  the  populus  here 
was  not  present  in  a  mere  passive  capacity,  but 
had  to  decide  by  its  votes  as  to  whether  a 
measure  brought  before  it  was  to  be  adopted 
or  rejected.  As  the  populus  was  at  first  only 
the  body  of  real  citizens,  that  is,  the  patri- 
cians, or  those  contained  in  the  curiae,  none  but 
members  of  the  curiae,  that  is,  patricians,  had  a 
right  to  take  part  in  these  assemblies.  It  is  a 
disputed  point,  as  to  whether  the  clients  of  the 
patricians  had  a  right  to  vote  in  the  comitia  curiata ; 
but  it  is  highly  probable  that,  when  they  appeared 
in  them,  they  could  not  act  any  other  part  than 
that  of  listeners  and  spectators.  They  were  con- 
vened, in  the  kingly  period,  by  the  king  himself, 
or  by  his  tribunus  celerum,  and  in  the  king's  ab- 
sence by  the  praefectus  urbi.  (Liv.  i.  59.)  After 
the  death  of  a  king  the  comitia  were  held  by  the 
interrex.  In  the  republican  period,  the  president 
was  always  one  of  the  high  patrician  magistrates, 
viz.  a  consul,  praetor  or  dictator.  (Cic.  De  Leg. 
Agr.  ii.  11,  12  ;  Liv.  ix.  38.)  They  were  called 
together  by  lictors  or  heralds.  (Gellius,  xv.  27; 
Dionys.  ii.  7.)  The  votes  were  given  by  curiae, 
each  curia  having  one  collective  vote  ;  but  within 
a  curia  each  citizen  belonging  to  it  had  an  inde- 
pendent vote,  and  the  majority  of  the  members  of 
a  curia  determined  the  vote  of  the  whole  curia. 
(Gell.  I.  c.  ;  Liv.  i.  43  ;  Dionys.  ii.  14,  iv.  20,  84, 
y.  6.)  Now  as  the  curiae  were  thirty  in  number, 
it  was  impossible  to  obtain  a  simple  majority, 
which  must  always  have  consisted  of  16  curiae. 
How  matters  were  decided  in  case  of  15  curiae 
voting  for  and  15  against  a  measure,  is  quite  un- 
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certain ;  and  the  fact  that  the  awkward  number 
30  was  chosen  or  retained  for  the  assembly  can  be 
accounted  for  only  by  the  fact  that  the  number 
three  and  its  multiples  had  a  certain  sacred  import 
in  all  matters  connected  with  the  constitution. 
The  order  in  which  the  curiae  voted,  was  not  fixed 
by  any  regulation,  but  it  appears  that  the  one 
which  gave  its  vote  first,  and  was  called  principium, 
was  determined  by  lot.  (Liv.  ix.  38.)  Further 
particulars  regarding  the  method  of  voting,  how- 
ever, are  not  known.  The  president  in  the  comitia 
curiata  was  always  the  person  that  had  convoked 
them,  that  is,  in  the  kingly  period,  either  the  king 
himself,  or  the  person  that  acted  as  his  vicegerent, 
and  the  meeting  was  always  held  in  the  comitium. 
As  regards  the  powers  and  functions  of  the 
comitia  curiata,  it  must  first  of  all  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  in  the  early  times  no  comitia,  of  whatever 
kind  they  were,  had  the  right  to  originate  any 
measure,  to  introduce  amendments,  or  to  discuss 
the  merits  and  demerits  of  any  subject  that  was 
■  brought  before  them.  All  they  could  do  was  to 
accept  or  reject  any  measure  which  was  brought 
before  them,  so  that  all  proposals  were  in  fact  no- 
thing but  rogationes  (populus  rogatur),  which  the 
people  passed  by  the  formula  uti  rogas,  or  rejected 
by  the  formula  antiquo.  Whatever  was  thus  de- 
creed became  law  for  the  king  and  senate  no  less 
than  for  the  people.  The  main  points  upon  which 
the  populus  had  to  decide,  were  the  election  of  the 
magistrates,  including  the  king  himself,  the  pass- 
ing of  laws,  peace  and  war,  the  capital  punishment 
of  Roman  citizens  (Dionys.  ii.  14,  iv.  20,  ix.  41), 
and,  lastly,  upon  certain  affairs  of  the  curiae  and 
gentes.  In  the  kingly  period,  the  only  magistrate 
in  whose  person  all  the  powers  of  the  republican 
officers  were  concentrated,  was  the  king  himself. 
AH  the  other  officers  were  appointed  by  him,  with 
the  exception  of  the  quaestores,  who  were  elected 
by  the  people  (Ulpian,  Dig.  ii.  13 ;  but  comp.  Tac. 
Ann.  xi.  22  ;  Quaestor).  With  regard  to  the 
election  of  the  king,  the  assembly,  as  in  all  other 
matters,  was  limited  to  the  persons  proposed  by 
the  senate  through  the  president  in  the  assembly, 
that  is,  when  the  senate  had  passed  a  decree  re- 
specting the  election,  the  interreges  determined 
upon  the  candidates,  from  among  whom  he  was  to 
be  chosen,  and  then  proposed  them  to  the  curiae. 
(Dionys.  iv.  34,  40,  80,  ii.  58,  60,  iii.  36  ;  Liv.  i. 
17  ;  Cic.  De  Re  Publ.  ii.  13  ;  comp.  Interrex 
and  Rex.)  The  priestly  officers,  such  as  the  Cu- 
riones,  Flamines  Curiales,  were  likewise  either 
elected  by  the  curiae,  or  at  least  inaugurated  by 
them  (Dionys.  ii.  22  ;  Gell.  I.  c),  until  in  later 
times,  B.  c.  104,  the  Domitian  law  transferred  the 
whole  appointment  of  the  priestly  colleges  to  the 
comitia  of  the  tribes.  Legislative  proposals  were 
laid  before  the  curiae  by  the  king  or  the  senate, 
and  they  might  either  pass  them  as  laws  or  reject 
them.  Such  laws  belonging  to  the  kingly  period 
were  the  so-called  leges  regiae;  their  number  cannot 
have  been  great,  as  custom  and  religion  had  hal- 
lowed and  firmly  established  the  principal  rules  of 
conduct  without  there  being  any  necessity  for 
formal  legal  enactments.  The  right  of  finally  de- 
ciding upon  the  life  of  Roman  citizens  (judicia  de 
capite  civis  Romani)  is  said  to  have  been  given  to 
the  populus  by  king  Tullus  Hostilius  (Liv.  i.  26, 
viii.  33 ;  Dionys.  iii.  22) ;  and  previous  to  the  con- 
stitution of  Servius  Tullius  this  privilege  was  of 
course  confined  to  the  patricians,  for  whom  it  was 
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nothing  else  but  the  right  of  appealing  from  the 
sentence  of  the  king  or  judge  to  the  assembly  of 
their  peers.  When  Valerius  Publicola  renewed 
this  law,  it  must  have  been  extended  to  the  ple- 
beians also.  The  fourth  right  of  the  assembly  of 
the  populus  was  that  of  deciding  upon  war  and 
peace,  but  this  decision  again  could  only  be  made 
when  it  was  proposed  by  the  king.  With  regard 
to  the  declaration  of  war  there  is  no  doubt  (Liv. 
i.  32  ;  Gellius,  xvi.  4  ;  Dionys.  viii.  91,  ix.  69)  j 
but  there  is  no  instance  on  record  of  the  populus 
ever  having  had  any  thing  to  do  with  the  conclu- 
sion of  treaties  of  peace  ;  no  trace  of  it  occurs  till 
long  after  the  establishment  of  the  republic,  so  that 
we  may  fairly  presume  that  in  early  times  the 
conclusion  of  peace  was  left  to  the  king  (or  the 
consuls)  and  the  senate,  and  that  Dionysius,  as  in 
many  other  instances,  transferred  a  later  custom  to 
the  early  times.  Besides  these  great  functions  the 
curiae  had  unquestionably  many  others  relating  to 
their  own  internal  administration ;  and  among 
them  we  may  mention,  that  no  new  members 
could  be  admitted  into  a  curia,  either  by  the  co- 
optatio  of  strangers  or  by  the  adlectio  of  plebeians, 
without  the  consent  of  the  assembly  of  the  curies  j 
and  that  no  arrogatio  could  take  place  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  assembled  curiae  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  the  pontiffs.  The  consent  of  the  curiae 
in  such  cases  is  expressed  by  the  term  lex  curiata. 
(Gellius,  v.  19  ;  Tac.  Hist.  i.  15.)  It  must  further 
be  remarked,  that  when  a  magistrate  (such  as  the 
king)  proposed  to  the  assembly  had  been  elected, 
the  populus  held  a  second  meeting,  in  which  he 
was  formally  inducted  in  his  new  office.  This 
formality  was  called  lex  curiata  de  impcrio,  where- 
by the  magistrate  received  his  imperitm,  together 
with  the  right  of  holding  the  comitia.  (Liv.  v.  52 ; 
Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  19,  xli.  43  ;  Cic.  De  Leg.  Agr. 
ii.  12.)  It  was  not  till  a  magistrate  had  thus  been 
solemnly  installed,  that  he  was  a  magistrates  op- 
tima lege  or  optima  jure,  that  is,  in  the  full  posses- 
sion of  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  his  office. 

Down  to  the  time  of  Servius  Tullius,  the  comitia 
curiata  were  the  only  popular  assemblies  of  Rome, 
and  remained  of  course  in  the  undiminished  pos- 
session of  the  rights  above  described  ;  but  the  con- 
stitution of  that  king  brought  about  a  great  change, 
by  his  transferring  the  principal  rights  which  had 
hitherto  been  enjoyed  by  the  curiae  to  this  new 
national  assembly  or  the  comitia  centuriata.  The 
power  of  electing  the  magistrates,  the  decision 
upon  war,  the  passing  of  laws  and  jurisdiction  in 
cases  of  appeal  to  the  body  of  the  Roman  people, 
were  thus  transferred  to  the  comitia  of  the  cen- 
turies. But  while  the  patricians  were  obliged  to 
share  their  rights  with  the  plebeians,  they  reserved 
for  themselves  the  very  important  right  of  sanc- 
tioning or  rejecting  any  measure  which  had  been 
passed  by  the  centuries.  Even  independent  of 
their  right  finally  to  decide  upon  these  questions, 
they  seem,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  have  exercised  a 
considerable  power  in  several  departments  of  the 
government :  thus,  the  abolition  of  royalty  and  the 
establishment  of  the  republic  are  said  to  have  been 
decreed  by  the  curiae  (Dionys.  iv.  75,  84) ;  in 
like  manner  they  decided  upon  the  property  of  the 
last  king  (Dionys.  v.  6),  and  upon  the  rewards  to 
be  given  to  those  who  had  given  information  re- 
specting the  conspiracy  (v.  57).  The  sanction  of 
decrees  passed  by  the  centuries  is  often  expressed 
by  patres  auctoresfiunt,  and  down  to  the  time  of  the 
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i*ublilian  law  no  decree  of  the  centuries  or  tribes 
could  become  law  without  this  sanction.  It  need 
hardly  be  remarked  that  the  curiae,  as  long  as  they 
existed,  retained  the  exercise  of  such  rights  as  af- 
fected the  welfare  of  their  own  corporations  and 
the  religious  rites  connected  with  them.  We  sub- 
join a  list  of  the  powers  and  functions  which  the 
curiae  continued  to  exercise  down  to  the  end  of 
the  republic. 

1.  They  conferred  the  imperium  and  the  right 
of  taking  the  auspices  upon  magistrates  after  their 
election  j  this  was  done  by  the  lex  curiata  de  im- 
perii*. This  right  however  must,  in  the  course  of 
time,  have  become  a  mere  matter  of  form,  and 
in  the  time  of  Cicero  (ad  Alt.  iv.  18,  ad  Fam. 
xiii.  1),  persons  even  might  form  the  plan  of 
gaining  over  three  augurs  to  declare  that  they 
had  been  present  in  the  comitia  of  the  curiae,  at 
which  the  imperium  had  been  conferred,  although 
in  reality  no  such  comitia  had  taken  place  at  all. 
This  fact  warrants  the  conclusion  that  at  that 
time  few  persons,  if  any,  noticed  such  comitia  or 
the  granting  of  the  imperium  in  them.  (Comp. 
Cic.  ad  Fam.  i.  9,  ad  Q.  Fratr.  iii.  2.)  2.  The 
inauguration  of  certain  priests,  such  as  the  Fla- 
mines  and  the  Rex  Sacrorum,  though  this  took 
place  in  those  comitia  of  the  curiae,  which  were 
called  calata.  The  curio  maximus  was  in  all  pro- 
bability consecrated,  if  not  elected,  in  the  comitia 
curiata.  (Liv.  xxvii.  8.)  3.  The  internal  affairs 
of  the  curiae  themselves  and  of  the  families  con- 
nected with  them ;  but  most  of  them  came  only 
before  the  comitia  calata.  (See  above.)  The  real 
comitia  curiata  began  to  be  a  mere  formality  as 
early  as  the  time  of  the  Punic  wars,  and  the  ancient 
division  into  curiae,  as  it  gradually  lost  its  im- 
portance, fell  into  oblivion :  the  place  of  the  patri- 
cians was  filled  by  the  nobiles  or  optimates,  and 
the  comitia  of  the  former  became  a  mere  empty 
Bhow  (Cic  De  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  12),  and,  instead  of 
the  thirty  curiae  themselves  giving  their  votes,  the 
ceremony  was  performed  by  thirty  lictors.  The 
patrician  comitia  calata  were  continued  much  longer, 
especially  for  the  purpose  of  arrogationes,  which 
under  the  empire  again  became  a  matter  of  some 
consequence.    [Adoptio.] 

III.  Comitia  centuriata  (y  aox'tis  ^K- 
/t\rj(r(a).  The  object  of  the  legislation  of  Ser- 
vius  Tullius  was  to  unite  the  different  elements 
of  which  the  Roman  people  consisted,  into  one 
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great  political  body,  in  which  power  and  in- 
fluence were  to  be  determined  by  property  and 
age.  For  this  purpose,  he  divided,  in  his  census, 
the  whole  body  of  Roman  citizens  into  six  pro- 
perty classes,  and  193  centuriae  (\6xoi)  or  votes, 
from  which  the  assemblies  in  which  the  people 
gave  their  votes  were  called  comitia  centuriata. 
[Census.]  By  this  means,  Servius  brought  about 
an  amalgamation  of  timocracy  and  aristocracy ;  and 
the  poor  citizens,  though  they  met  their  wealthier 
brethren  on  a  footing  of  equality,  yet  were  un- 
able to  exercise  any  great  influence  upon  publio 
affairs,  for  the  wealthier  classes  voted  first,  and  if 
they  agreed  among  themselves,  they  formed  a  majo- 
rity before  the  poorer  classes  would  be  called  upon 
to  vote  at  all.  In  order  to  render  these  general 
observations  more  intelligible,  it  is  necessary  to 
give  some  account  of  the  census  which  Servius  in- 
stituted, and  of  the  manner  in  which  the  votes 
were  distributed  among  the  several  divisions  of  the 
people.  The  whole  people  was  conceived  as  an 
army  (exercitus9  or,  according  to  the  more  ancient 
term,  classis),  and  was  therefore  divided  into  two 
parts :  the  cavalry  (equites),  and  infantry  (pedites), 
though  it  is  not  by  any  means  necessary  to  sup- 
pose that  the  people  assembled  in  arms.  The  in- 
fantry was  divided  into  five  classes,  or,  as  Dionysius 
has  it,  into  six  classes,  for  he  regards  the  whole 
body  of  people,  whose  property  did  not  come  up 
to  the  census  of  the  fifth  class,  as  a  sixth.  The 
class  to  which  a  citizen  belonged,  determined  the 
tributum,  or  war  tax,  he  had  to  pay,  as  well  as  the 
kind  of  service  he  had  to  perform  in  the  army  and 
the  armour  in  which  he  had  to  serve.  But  for  the 
purpose  of  voting  in  the  comitia,  each  class  was 
subdivided  into  a  number  of  centuries  (centuriae, 
probably  because  each  was  conceived  to  contain 
100  men,  though  the  centuries  may  have  greatly 
differed  in  the  number  of  men  they  contained), 
one  half  of  which  consisted  of  the  seniores,  and  the 
other  of  the  juniores.  Each  century,  further,  was 
counted  as  one  vote,  so  that  a  class  had  as  many 
votes  as  it  contained  centuries.  In  like  manner, 
the  equites  were  divided  into  a  number  of  centuries 
or  votes.  The  two  principal  authorities  on  these 
subdivisions  are,  Livy  (i.  43),  and  Dionysius  (iv. 
1 6,  &c,  vii.  59),  and  the  annexed  table  will  show 
the  census  as  well  as  the  number  of  centuries  or 
votes  assigned  to  each  class,  and  the  order  in  which 
they  voted. 


According  to  Livy. 

I.  Classis.     Census :  100,000  asses. 
40  centuriae  seniorum. 

40  centuriae  juniorum. 
2  centuriae  fabrum. 

II.  Classis.     Census:  75,000  asses. 
10  centuriae  seniorum. 

10  centuriae  juniorum. 

III.  Classis.     Census :  50,000  asses. 
-    10  centuriae  seniorum. 

10  centuriae  juniorum. 

IV.  Classis.    Census :  25,000  asses. 
10  centuriae  seniorum. 

1 0  centuriae  juniorum. 


According  to  Dionysius. 

I.  Classis.     Census:  100  minae. 
40  centuriae  seniorum. 

40  centuriae  juniorum. 

II.  Classis.     Census :  75  minae. 
10  centuriae  seniorum. 

10  centuriae  juniorum. 

2  centuriae  fabrum  (one  voting  with  the  seniores 
and  the  other  with  the  juniores). 

III.  Classis.     Census :  50  minae. 
10  centuriae  seniorum. 

10  centuriae  juniorum. 

IV.  Classis.     Census :  25  minae. 
10  centuriae  seniorum. 

10  centuriae  juniorum. 

2  centuriae  comicinum  and  tubicinum  (one  voting 

with  the  seniores,  and  the  other  with  the 

juniores). 
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According  to  Liny. 
V.  Cl assis.     Census  :  1 1,000  asses. 
IS  centuriae  seniorum. 
15  centuriae  juniorum. 

3  centuriae  accensorum,  cornicinum,  tubicimun. 
1  centuria  capite  censorum. 

According  to  both  Dionysius  and  Livy,  the  equites 
voted  in  eighteen  centuries  before  the  seniores  of 
the  first  class  ;  and  hence,  there  were  according  to 
Livy,  altogether  194,  and,  according  to  Dionysius, 

193  centuries  or  votes.     Livy's  even  number  of 

194  centuries  would  hare  rendered  it  impossible  to 
obtain  an  absolute  majority  in  the  comitia  ;  and  it 
has  been  assumed,  that  he  made  a  mistake  in  the 
three  centuriae  accensorum,  cornicinum,  tubicinum, 
which  he  adds  to  the  fifth  class.  Dionysius  seems 
to  have  represented  the  matter  in  its  right  light, 
and  is  also  born  out  by  Cicero  (De  Re  Publ.  ii. 
22),  who  describes  ninety-six  as  the  minority  ;  but 
in  other  respects,  Cicero  is  hreconcileable,  both 
with  Livy  and  Dionysius :  a  difficulty  which  will 
probably  never  be  solved  satisfactorily,  as  the  text 
is  corrupt.  The  other  discrepancies  between  Livy 
and  Dionysius  are  not  of  great  importance.  They 
consist  in  the  places  assigned  to  the  two  centuriae 
fabrum,  the  two  of  the  cornicines  and  tubicines, 
and  in  the  census  of  the  fifth  class.  With  regard 
to  the  last  point,  Dionysius  is  at  any  rate  more 
consistent  in  his  gradation,  and  in  so  far  deserves  to 
be  preferred  to  Livy.  As  for  the  places  assigned  to 
the  four  centuries,  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
whether  Livy  or  Dionysius  is  right ;  and  we  can 
only  say,  that  Cicero  agrees  with  neither  of  them, 
assigning,  as  he  does,  only  one  century  of  the  fabri 
tignarii  to  the  first  class. 

In  this  manner  all  Roman  citizens,  whether 
patricians  or  plebeians,  who  had  property  to  a  cer- 
tain amount,  were  privileged  to  take  part  and  vote 
in  the  centuriata  comitia,  and  none  were  excluded 
except  slaves,  peregrini,  women  and  the  aerarii. 
The  juniores  were  all  men  from  the  age  of  seven- 
teen to  that  of  forty-six,  and  the  seniores,  all  men 
from  the  age  of  forty-six  upwards.  The  order  of 
voting  was  arranged  in  such  a  manner,  that  if  the 
eighteen  centuries  of  the  equites  and  the  eighty 
centuries  of  the  first  class  were  agreed  upon  a 
measure,  the  question  was  decided  at  once,  there 
being  no  need  for  calling  upon  the  other  classes  to 
vote.  Hence,  although  all  Roman  citizens  ap- 
peared in  these  comitia  on  a  footing  of  equality, 
yet  by  far  the  greater  power  was  thrown  into  the 
hands  of  the  wealthy. 

As  regards  the  functions  of  the  comitia  centuriata, 
it  must  be  observed  in  general,  that  all  the  business 
which  had  before  belonged  to  the  comitia  curiata, 
was  transferred  by  Servius  to  the  comitia  centu- 
riata, that  is,  they  received  the  right  of  electing 
the  higher  magistrates,  of  making  laws  and  of  de- 
ciding upon  war,  and  afterwards  also  of  concluding 
peace  with  foreign  nations. 

(a.)  The  election,  of  magistrates.  After  the  pre- 
siding magistrate  had  consulted  with  the  senate 
about  the  candidates  who  had  offered  themselves, 
he  put  them  to  the  vote.  The  magistrates  that 
were  elected  by  the  centuries  are  the  consuls 
(whence  the  assembly  is  called  comitia  consularia, 
Liv.  i.  60,  x.  11),  the  praetors  (hence,  comitia 
praetoria,  Liv.  vii.  1,  x.  22),  the  military  tribunes 
with  consular  power  (Liv.  v.  52),  the  censors  (Liv. 
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According  to  Dionysius. 

V.  Classis.    Census :  12£  minae. 
15  centuriae  seniorum. 

15  centuriae  juniorum. 

VI.  Classis.     Census:  below  12J  minae. 
1  centuria  capite  censorum 

vii.  22,  xl.  45),  and  the  decemvirs.  (Liv.  iii.  33, 35.) 
There  are  also  instances  of  proconsuls  being  elected 
by  the  centuries,  but  this  happened  only  in  extra- 
ordinary cases.     (Liv.  xxxiii.  30,  xxxiv.  18.) 

(b.)  Legislation.  The  legislative  power  of  the 
centuries  at  first  consisted  in  their  passing  or  re- 
jecting a  measure  which  was  brought  before  them 
by  the  presiding  magistrate  in  the  form  of  a  senatus 
consultum,  so  that  the  assembly  had  no  right  of 
originating  any  legislative  measure,  but  voted  only 
upon  such  as  were  brought  before  them  as  resolu- 
tions of  the  senate.  When  a  proposal  was  passed 
by  the  centuries  it  became  law  (lea;).  The  first 
law  passed  by  the  centuries  of  which  we  have  any 
record,  was  the  lex  Valeria  de  provocatione  (Cic. 
DeRe  Publ.  ii.  31),  and  the  laws  of  the  twelve 
tables  were  sanctioned  by  the  centuries. 

(c.)  The  decision  upon  war,  on  the  ground  of  a 
senatus  consultum,  likewise  belonged  to  the  cen- 
turies and  is  often  mentioned.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  they  had  also  to  decide  upon  the  con- 
clusion of  peace  and  treaties,  but  it  has  been  satis- 
factorily proved  by  Rubino  (  Veber  Rom.  Staatsverf. 
p.  259,  &c.)  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  republic, 
and  perhaps  down  to  the  peace  of  Caudium,  this 
was  not  the  case,  but  that  peace  was  concluded  by 
a  mere  senatus  consultum,  and  without  any  co- 
operation of  the  people. 

(d.)  The  highest  judicial  power.  The  comitia 
centuriata  were  in  the  first  place  the  highest  court 
of  appeal  (Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  27,  &c. ;  comp.  Ap- 
pellatio),  and  in  the  second,  they  had  to  try  all 
offences  committed  against  the  state  ;  hence,  all 
cases  of  perduettio  and  majestas,  and  no  case  in- 
volving the  life  of  a  Roman  citizen  could  be  de- 
cided by  any  other  court.  (Cic.  p.  Serf.  30,  34, 
De  Re  Publ.  ii,  36,  De  Leg.  iii.  4  ;  Polyb.  vi.  4, 14.) 
This  last  right  was  revived  or  introduced  by  the 
Valerian  law  (Plut.  Publ.  11),  andSpurius  Cassius 
was  condemned  by  the  comitia  of  the  centuries. 
There  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  the  laws  of 
the  twelve  tables  increased  the  power  of  the  cen- 
turies in  this  respect ;  and  Servius  Tullius  seems, 
in  consistency  with  his  principles,  to  have  been 
obliged  to  constitute  his  national  assembly  at  the 
same  time  as  the  high  court  of  justice. 

All  the  powers  which  we  have  here  mentioned  as 
possessed  by  the  centuries,  had  to  be  sanctioned, 
when  exercised,  by  the  curies,  and  through  this  sanc- 
tion alone  they  became  valid  and  binding.  The  elec- 
tion of  a  magistrate,  or  the  passing  of  a  law,  though 
it  was  made  on  the  ground  of  a  senatus  consultum, 
yet  required  the  sanction  of  the  curies.  But,  in 
the  course  of  time,  the  assembly  shook  off  this 
power  of  the  curiae,  which  became  merely  a  for- 
mality, and,  in  the  end,  the  curiae  were  obliged  to 
give  their  sanction  beforehand  to  whatever  the 
centuries  might  determine.  This  was  effected  by 
the  Publilian  law,  in  B.o.  337.  (Liv.  viii.  12.)  As 
thus  the  centuries  gradually  became  powerful 
enough  to  dispense  with  the  sanction  of  the  curiae, 
so  they  also  acquired  the  right  of  discussing  and 
deciding  upon  matters  which  were  not  brought  be- 
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fore  them  in  the  form  of  a  senatus  consult™  ;  that 
is,  they  acquired  the  power  of  originating  measures. 
In  reference  to  the  election  of  magistrates,  the 
uomitia  originally  were  not  allowed  to  elect  any 
other  except  those  who  were  proposed  by  the  pre- 
sident, who  himself  was  entirely  guided  by  the 
resolution  of  the  senate  ;  hut  in  the  course  of  time, 
the  people  asserted  their  right  so  fax  as  to  oblige 
the  president  to  propose  any  candidate  that  might 
offer  himself,  without  the  previous  sanction  of  the 
senate.  This  change  took  place  about  B.  c.  482. 
In  legislative  measures  a  senatus  consultum  was 
indispensable,  and  this  senatus  consultum  was 
brought  before  the  people  by  the  consul  or  the 
senator  who  had  originated  the  measure,  after 
it  had  previously  been  exhibited  in  public  for 
seventeen  days,  to  give  the  people  an  opportunity 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
posed law.  (Appian,  de  Bell.  Civ.  i.  59  ;  Cic.  p. 
Sewi.  51,  in  Pison.  15.)  Whether  the  comitia 
required  a  senatus  consultum  in  cases  where  they 
acted  as  the  supreme  court  of  justice,  is  uncertain, 
at  least  we  have  no  example  of  a  senatus  consultum 
in  such  a  case  on  record. 

The  comitia  centuriata  could  be  held  only  on 
dies  comitiafes  or  fasti,  on  which  it  was  lawful  to 
transact  business  with  people,  and  the  number  of 
such  days  in  every  year  was  about  190  (Varro, 
De  L.  L.  vi.  29  ;  Fest.  s.  v.  Comitiales  dies; 
Macrob.  Sat.  i.  16)  ;  but  on  dies  nefasti  (that  is, 
dies/estij/eriati;  comp.  Dibs),  and,  at  first,  also 
on  the  nundinae,  no  comitia  could  he  held,  until 
in  B.  c.  287  the  Hortensian  law  ordained  that 
the  nundinae  should  be  regarded  as  dies  fasti 
(Macrob.  Sat.  i.  16),  so  that  henceforth  comitia 
might  be  held  on  the  nundines,  though  it  was  done 
rarely.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  i.  14.)  Comitia  for  the  pur- 
pose of  passing  laws  could  not  even  be  held  on  all 
dies  fasti.  (Cic.  Deprov.  Cons.  19.)  The  comitia 
for  elections  took  place  every  year  at  a  certain 
period,  though  it  depended  upon  the  senate  and  the 
consuls,  as  to  whether  they  wished  the  elections  to 
take  place  earlier  or  later  than  usual.  (Cic.  p.  Mil. 
9,  ad  Fam.  viii.  4,  p.  Muren.  25.) 

The  place  where  the  centuries  met,  was  the 
Campus  Martius  (Cic.  ad  Q.  Frat.  ii.  2  ;  Dionys. 
iv.  84,  vii.  59),  which  contained  the  septa  for  the 
voters,  a  tabemaculum  for  the  president,  and  the 
villa  publica  for  the  augurs.  (Cic.  p.  Rah.  Perd. 
4  j  Gellius,  xiv.  7  ;  Varro,  De  Ling.  Lot.  vi.  87.) 
The  president  at  the  comitia  was  the  same  magis- 
trate who  convoked  them,  and  this  right  was  a 
privilege  of  the  consuls,  and,  in  their  absence,  of 
the  praetors.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  x.  12.)  An  interrex 
and  dictator  also,  or  his  representative,  the  magister 
equitum,  might  likewise  convene  and  preside  at  the 
comitia.  (Liv.  viii.  23,  xxv.  2  ;  Cic.  De  Leg.  ii.  4.) 
At  the  beginning  of  the  republic,  the  praefectus 
urbi  held  the  comitia  for  the  election  of  the  first 
consuls  (Liv.  i.  60)  ;  and  the  censors  assembled 
the  people  only  on  account  of  the  census  and  the 
lustrum.  (Varro,  De  L.  L.  vi.  86.)  In  cases 
when  the  assembly  was  constituted  as  a  court  of 
justice,  inferior  magistrates,  after  having  obtained 
the  permission  of  the  consuls,  might  likewise  pre- 
side. (Liv.  xxvi.  3.)  One  of  the  main  duties  de- 
volving upon  the  president,  and  which  he  had  to 
perform  before  holding  the  comitia,  was  to  consult 
the  auspices.  (Auspicari.)  For  this  purpose,  the 
magistrate  accompanied  by  an  augur  went  out  of 
the  city  early  in  the  morning,  and  chose  a  taber- 
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naculum  or  templum.  There  the  augur  began  his 
observations,  and  gave  his  opinion  either  that  the 
comitia  might  be  held,  or  that  they  must  be  deferred 
till  another  day.  This  declaration  was  given  to 
the  magistrate  ;  and  when  the  auspices  were  favour- 
able, the  people  were  called  together,  which  was 
done  by  three  successive  and  distinct  acts :  the 
first  was  quite  a  general  invitation  to  come  to  the 
assembly  (inlicium,  Varro,  De  L.  L.  vi.  94,  comp. 
86,  88).  At  the  same  time  when  this  invitation 
was  proclaimed  circum  moeros  or  de  moeris,  a  horn 
was  blown,  which  being  the  more  audible  signal, 
is  mentioned  by  some  writers  alone,  and  without 
the  inlicium.  (Gellius,  xv.  27  ;  Varro,  De  L.  L. 
v.  91.)  When  upon  this  signal,  the  people  as- 
sembled in  irregular  masses,  there  followed  the 
second  call  by  the  accensus,  or  the  call  ad  conoionetn 
or  eonventionem ;  that  is,  to  a  regular  assembly, 
and  the  crowd  then  separated,  grouping  themselves 
according  to  their  classes  and  ages.  (Varro,  De 
L.  L.  vi.  88.)  Hereupon  the  consul  appeared, 
ordering  the  people  to  come  ad  comitia  centuriata  ; 
and  led  the  whole  exercitus  —  for,  in  these  comitia, 
the  Roman  people  are  always  conceived  as  an 
exercitus  —  out  of  the  city,  to  the  Campus  Martius. 
(Varro,  I.  c. ;  Liv.  xxxix.  15.)  It  was  customary 
from  the  earliest  times  for  an  armed  force  to  occupy 
the  Janiculum,  when  the  people  were  assembled  in 
the  Campus  Martius,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
the  city  against  any  sudden  attack  of  the  neighbour- 
ing people  ;  and  on  the  Janiculum,  a  vexill  urn  was 
hoisted  during  the  whole  time  that  the  assembly 
lasted.  This  custom  continued  to  be  observed  even 
at  the  time  when  Rome  had  no  longer  any  thing 
to  fear  from  the  neighbouring  tribes.  (Liv.  I.  c.  ; 
GelL  xv.  27  ;  Macrob.  Sat.  I  1 6  ;  Dion  Cass, 
xxxvii  27,  &c. ;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  viii.  1.)  When 
the  people  were  thus  regularly  assembled,  the  busi- 
ness was  commenced  with  a  solemn  sacrifice,  and  a 
prayer  of  the  president,  who  then  took  his  seat  on 
his  tribunal.  (Dionys.  vii.  59,  x.  32  ;  Liv.  xxxi. 
7,  xxxix.  15  ;  Cic.  p.  Mwren.  1  ;  Liv.  xxvi.  2.) 
The  president  then  opened  the  business  by  laying 
before  the  people  the  subject  for  the  decision,  upon 
which  they  had  been  convened,  and  concluded  his 
exposition  with  the  words :  velitis,juheatis  Quirites, 
e.  g.  helium  indici,  or  ut  M.  Tullio  aqua  igni  inter- 
dictum  sit,  or  whatever  the  subject  might  be.  This 
formula  was  the  standing  one  in  all  comitia,  and 
the  whole  exposition  of  the  president  was  called 
rogatio  (Liv.  iv.  5,  vi.  40,  xxi.  17,  xxii.  10,  xxx.  43  ; 
Cic.  De  Fin.  ii.  16,  in  Pison.  29,  p.  Dom.  17,  30  ; 
Gell.  v.  19.)  When  the  comitia  were  assembled 
for  the  purpose  of  an  election,  the  presiding 
magistrate  had  to  read  out  the  names  of  the  can- 
didates, and  might  exercise  his  influence  by  re- 
commending the  one  whom  he  thought  most  fit  for 
the  office  in  question.  (Liv.  x.  22,  xxii.  36.)  He 
was,  however,  not  obliged  to  announce  the  names  of 
all  the  candidates  that  offered  themselves  ;  as,  for 
example,  if  a  candidate  had  not  attained  the  legi- 
timate age,  or  when  he  sued  for  one  office  without 
having  been  invested  with  those  through  which  he 
had  to  pass  previously,  or  if  there  was  any  other 
legal  obstacle  ;  nay,  the  president  might  declare, 
that  if  a  person,  to  whom  he  had  any  such  objection, 
should  yet  be  elected,  he  would  not  recognise  his 
election  as  valid.  (Liv-.  iii.  21,  xxiv.  7 ;  Val.  Max. 
iii.  8.  §  3.)  If  the  assembly  had  been  convened 
for  the  purpose  of  passing  a  legislative  measure, 
the  president  usually  recommended  the  proposal,  or 
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he  might  grant  to  others,  if  they  desired  it,  per- 
mission to  speak  about  the  measure,  either  in  its 
favour  or  against  it.  (Concionem  dare,  Liv.  iii.  71, 
xxxi.  6,  &c,  xlii.  34  ;  Appian,  De  B.C.  i.  11  ; 
Dion  Cass,  xxxviii.  4  ;  Quintil,  ii.  4.  §  3.)  In  this 
case,  however,  it  was  customary  for  private  per- 
sons to  speak  before  any  magistrate,  and  the  orators, 
until  the  time  of  Gracchus,  while  speaking  turned 
their  face  towards  the  comitium  and  the  senate 
house.  (Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  35  ;  Cic.  Lad.  25  ; 
Plut.  ft  Gracch.  5,  Tib.  Gracch.  14.)  When  the 
comitia  acted  as  a  court  of  justice,  the  president 
stated  the  crime,  proposed  the  punishment  to  be 
inflicted  upon  the  offender,  and  then  allowed  others 
to  speak  either  in  defence  of  the  accused  or  against 
him. 

When  the  subject  brought  before  the  assembly 
was  sufficiently  discussed,  the  president  called 
upon  the  people  to  prepare  for  voting  by  the  words : 
ite  in  suffragium,  bene  juvantibus  diis.  (Liv.  xxxi. 
7.)  He  then  passed  the  stream  Petronia,  and 
went  to  the  septa.  If  the  number  of  citizens 
present  at  the  assembly  was  thought  too  small, 
the  decision  might  be  deferred  till  another  day, 
but  this  was  rarely  done,  and  a  question  was 
usually  put  to  the  vote,  if  each  century  was  but 
represented  by  a  few  citizens.  (Liv.  vii.  18  ;  Cic. 
p.Sext.  51,  de  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  9  ;  Plut.  Tib.  Gracch. 
16  ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  30.)  Respecting  the 
manner  in  which  the  votes  were  given  in  the  ear- 
liest times,  opinions  are  divided :  some  think  that 
they  were  given  viva  voce,  and  others  by  means 
of  calculi,  or  in  both  ways,  though  it  seems  to 
be  more  probable  that  calculi  were  used.  The 
leges  tabellariae  introduced  a  change  in  this 
respect,  ordaining  that  the  votes  should  be  given 
in  writing.  [Leges  tabellariae.]  But  pre- 
vious to  the  leges  tabellariae,  the  rogatores, 
who  subsequently  collected  the  written  votes, 
stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  septa,  and  asked 
every  citizen  for  his  vote,  which  was  taken  down, 
and  used  to  determine  the  vote  of  each  century. 
(Dionys.  vii.  64.)  In  legislative  assemblies,  the 
voter,  probably  from  the  earliest  times,  signified 
his  disapproval  by  the  word  antiquo,  and  his  ap- 
proval by  vii  rogas.  (Liv.  vi.  38,  x.  8,  xxx.  43, 
xxxi.  8,  xxxiii.  25  j  Cic.  de  Leg.  ii.  10.)  At 
elections,  the  name  of  the  successful  candidate 
was  mentioned  to  the  rogator,  who  had  to  mark 
the  favourable  votes  by  dots  which  he  made  by 
the  side  of  the  name :  hence  puncta  ferre,  to  be 
successful.  (Liv.  x.  13,  22,  xxix.  22.)  The 
custom  of  voting  at  elections  by  tablets  with  the 
name  of  the  candidates  written  on  them,  was  in- 
troduced in  B.  c.  139,  by  the  lex  Gabinia  tabellaria 
(Cic.  De  Leg.  iii.  16)  ;  two  years  later  L.  Cassius 
introduced  the  same  custom,  in  cases  of  the 
comitia  acting  as  a  court  of  justice  (Cic.  Brut. 
27),  and,  afterwards,  it  was  established  also  in 
legislative  assemblies,  and  in  cases  where  the 
comitia  tried  persons  for  perduellio.  [Leges  ta- 
bellariae.] The  two  tablets  which  were  given 
to  each  person  for  the  purpose  of  voting  on  legis- 
lative measures,  were  marked  the  one  with  U 
and  the  other  with  A  (uti  rogas  and  antiquo.  Cic. 
ad  Att.  i.  14).  At  elections,  the  citizens  obtained 
blank  tablets,  that  they  might  write  upon  them 
the  name  of  the  candidate  for  whom  they  voted. 
(Cic.  Phil.  xi.  8  ;  Plut.  C.  Gracch.  5,  Cat.  Min.  46  ; 
Plin.  Epist.  iv.  25.)  In  judicial  assemblies,  every 
citizen  received  two  tablets  marked  A  (absolvo) 
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and  C  (condemno),  and  there  was,  perhaps,  a 
third  tablet  containing  the  letters  N.  L.  («on 
liquet),  but  this  is  an  uncertain  point  There  were 
in  the  Campus  Martius  septa  or  inclosures  (whether 
they  existed  from  the  earliest  times  is  unknown), 
into  which  one  class  of  citizens  was  admitted  after 
another  for  the  purpose  of  voting.  The  first  that 
entered,  were  the  eighteen  centuries  of  the  equites, 
then  followed  the  first  class  and  so  on.  It  very 
rarely  happened  that  the  lowest  class  was  called 
upon  to  vote,  as  there  was  no  necessity  for  it, 
unless  the  first  class  did  not  agree  with  the 
equites.  (Dionys.  iv.  20,  vii.  59,  viii.  82,  x.  17  ; 
Liv.  i.  43.)  After  the  time  when  the  comitia  of 
the  centuries  became  amalgamated  with  those  of 
the  tribes,  previous  to  each  assembly,  a  large  space 
near  the  villa  publica  was  surrounded  with  an  en- 
closure, and  divided  into  compartments  for  the 
several  tribes.  The  whole  of  this  enclosure  was 
called  ovile,  septa,  carceres,  or  cancelli;  and  in 
later  times  a  stone  building,  containing  the  whole 
people,  was  erected ;  it  was  divided  into  com- 
partments for  the  classes  as  well  as  the  tribes  and 
centuries  ;  the  access  to  these  compartments  was 
formed  by  narrow  passages  called  ponies  or  ponti- 
culi.  On  entering,  the  citizens  received  their 
tablets  (Cic.  ad  Att.  i.  14,  de  Leg.  iii.  17,  in  Pis. 
15,  p.  Plane.  6)  ;  and  when  they  had  consulted 
within  the  enclosures,  they  passed  out  of  them 
again  by  a  pons  or  ponticidus,  at  which  they  threw 
their  vote  into  a  chest  (cista)  which  was  watched 
by  rogatores.  Hereupon  the  rogatores  collected  the 
tablets,  and  gave  them  to  the  diribitores,  who  clas- 
sified and  counted  the  votes,  and  then  handed  them 
over  to  the  custodes,  who  again  checked  them  off  by 
points  marked  on  a  tablet.  (Comp.  Cic.  in  Pis.  1 5 
—  "vos  rogatores,  vos  diribitores,  vos  custodes 
tabellarum.")  The  order  in  which  the  centuries 
voted,  was  determined  in  the  Servian  constitution, 
in  the  manner  described  above ;  but  after  the  union 
of  the  centuries  and  tribes,  the  order  was  determined 
by  lot ;  and  this  was  a  matter  of  no  slight  import- 
ance, since  it  frequently  happened  that  the  vote  of 
the  first  determined  the  manner  in  which  subse- 
quent ones  voted.  The  voting,  of  course,  was  con- 
tinued, until  the  majority  was  ascertained.  In  the 
case  of  elections,  the  successful  candidate  was  pro- 
claimed twice, — first,  by  the  praeco,  and  then  by 
the  president,  and  without  this  renuntiatio  the 
election  was  not  valid.  After  all  the  business  was 
done,  the  president  pronounced  a  prayer  (Cic.  p. 
Plane.  6,  p.  Muren.  1 ),  and  dismissed  the  assembly 
with  the  word  discedite. 

Cases  are  frequently  mentioned  in  which  the 
proceedings  of  the  assembly  were  disturbed,  so 
that  it  was  necessary  to  defer  the  business  till 
another  day.  This  occurred — 1.  when  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  auspices  had  been  unfavourable, 
or  when  the  gods  manifested  their  displeasure  by 
rain,  thunder,  or  lightning  ;  2.  when  a  tribune 
interceded  (Liv.  xlv.  21 ;  Dionys.  vi.  89  ;  Cic.  in 
Vat.  2)  ;  3.  when  the  sun  set  before  the  business 
was  over,  for  it  was  a  principle  that  the  auspices 
were  valid  only  for  one  day  from  sunrise  to  sunset 
(Varro,  De  L.  L.  vii.  51  ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  65  ; 
Liv.  x.  22,  xli.  17  ;  Dionys.  ix.  41)  ;  4.  when  a 
morbus  comitialis  occurred,  i.  e.  when  one  of  the 
assembled  citizens  was  seized  with  an  epileptic  fit 
(Dion  Cass.  xlvi.  33  ;  Gellius,  xix.  2 ;  Macrob. 
Sat.  ii.  8)  ;  5.  when  the  vexillum  was  taken  away 
from  the  Janiculum,  this  being  a  signal  which  all 
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citizens  had  to  obey  (Liv.  xxxix.  IS  ;  Dion  Cass, 
xxxvii.  27  ;  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  16) ;  6.  when  any 
tumult  or  insurrection  broke  out  in  the  city,  as 
happened  now  and  then  during  the  latter  period 
of  the  republic.  (Cic.  p.  Sext.  36.)  In  all  these 
cases,  the  assembly  had  to  continue  its  business  on 
some  other  day,  sometimes  on  the  next.  The 
only  exception  seems  to  have  been  in  the  case  of 
the  election  of  the  censors,  for  if  both  could  not  be 
elected  on  the  same  day,  it  was  necessary  to  begin 
the  election  afresh,  and  if  one  had  been  elected, 
his  election  was  not  valid.  (Liv.  ix.  34.) 

IV.    COMITIA    TRIBUTA   {iKK\t\ola.   (J>u\eTl/rfj). 

These  assemblies  likewise  were  called  into  existence 
by  the  constitution  of  Servius  Tullius,  who  divided 
the  Roman  territory  into  thirty  local  tribes.  As  these 
divisions  were  originally  a  purely  topographical  ar- 
rangement, they  were  of  little  or  no  importance  to 
the  state  ;  but  in  the  course  of  time,  these  local 
divisions  were  formed  into  a  political  union,  and  the 
assemblies  of  the  tribes  became  most  formidable 
rivals  of  those  of  the  centuries.  The  decision  upon 
the  question  as  to  what  portion  of  the  Roman 
population  had  the  right  to  take  part  in  the  comitia 
tributa,  depends  upon  the  question,  as  to  whether 
the  tribes  were  instituted  as  a  local  organisation 
of  the  whole  people  (patricians  and  plebeians),  or 
whether  they  were  intended  for  the  plebeians 
only.  Most  modern  writers  have  adopted  the 
opinion  of  Niebuhr,  that  the  patricians  were  not 
considered  as  members  of  the  tribes,  and  that  ac- 
cordingly, they  had  no  right  to  take  part  in  their 
assemblies,  until  the  time  of  the  decemviral  legis- 
lation. The  question  is  not  one  that  can  be  proved 
with  satisfactory  evidence  ;  but  at  any  rate  no 
sufficient  argument  has  yet  been  brought  forward 
to  upset  Niebuhr's  view,  for  the  fact  of  patricians 
and  their  clients  being  present  at  the  place  of 
meeting  (Liv.  ii.  56),  for  the  purpose  of  disturbing 
the  comitia  tributa  and  preventing  their  coming  to 
a  decision,  does  not  prove  that  they  possessed  the 
right  of  voting.  After  the  time  of  the  decemvirate, 
the  patricians  had  the  right  of  voting  in  the  as- 
semblies of  the  tribes,  which  were  then  also  con- 
vened by  the  higher  magistrates.  (Liv.  iii.  71  ; 
comp.  Tribus.) 

The  assemblies  of  the  tribes  had  originally 
only  a  local  power  ;  they  were  intended  to  col- 
lect the  tributum,  and  to  furnish  the  contingents 
for  the  army  (Dionys.  iv.  14,  &c.)  ;  they  may 
further  have  discussed  the  internal  affairs  of  each 
tribe,  such  as  the  making  or  keeping  up  of  roads, 
wells,  and  the  like.  But  their  influence  gradually 
increased,  for  the  commonalty  being  more  nume- 
rous than  the  patricians,  and  being  in  a  state  of 
growth  and  development,  and  guided  by  active 
and  energetic  tribunes,  the  internal  administration 
of  the  tribes  gradually  assumed  the  character  of  an 
administration  of  the  internal  affairs  of  the  republic, 
while  the  comitia  of  the  centuries  were  more  cal- 
culated to  represent  the  state  in  its  relations  to 
foreign  countries.  As  the  commonalty  grew  in 
strength,  it  made  greater  claims  ;  each  victory  gave 
it  fresh  courage,  and  thus  the  comitia  tributa 
gradually  acquired  the  following  powers  :  — 

1.  The  election  of  ike  inferior  magistrates,  whose 
office  it  was  to  protect  the  commonalty  or  to  super- 
intend the  affairs  of  the  tribes.  The  Publilian 
law  in  b.  c.  471,  secured  to  the  comitia  tributa  the 
right  of  electing  the  tribunes  of  the  plebs.  (Liv.  ii. 
86 ;  Dionys.  ix.  49.)     In  like  manner,  the  aediles 


were  elected  by  them,  though  the  curule  aediles 
were  elected  at  a  different  time  from  the  plebeian 
aediles  and  under  the  presidency  of  a  consul. 
(Gell.  xiii.  IS,  vi.  9  ;  Cic.  p.  Plane.  4,  20,  22,  ad 
Att.  iv.  3,  ad  Fam.  viii.  4  ;  Liv.  ix,  46,  xxv.  2.) 
At  a  still  later  time,  the  quaestors  and  tribunes  of 
the  soldiers,  who  had  before  been  appointed  by 
the  consuls,  were  appointed  in  the  assemblies  of  the 
tribes.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  vii.  30,  in  Vat.  5  ;  Liv.  iv. 
54,  vii.  5,  ix.  30  ;  Sail.  Jug.  63.)  The  proconsuls 
to  be  sent  into  the  provinces,  and  the  prolongation 
of  the  imperium  for  a  magistrate  who  was  already 
in  a  province,  were  likewise  points  which  were 
determined  by  the  tribes  in  later  times.  (Liv.  viii, 
23,  26,  ix.  42,  x.  22,  xxvii.  22,  xxix.  13,  xxx. 
27,  xxxi.  SO.)  The  inferior  magistrates  elected 
by  the  tribes  are :  —  the  triumviri  capitales, 
triumviri  monetales,  the  curatores  viarum,  decem- 
viri litibus  judicandis,  tribuni  aerarii,  magistri 
vicorum  et  pagorum,  praefecti  annonae,  duumviri 
navales,  quinqueviri  muris  turribusque  reficiendis, 
triumviri  coloniae  deducendae,  triumviri,  quatuor- 
viri,  &c,  mensarii,  and  lastly,  after  the  Domitian 
law,  B.  c.  104,  also  the  members  of  colleges  of 
priests.  The  pontifex  maximus  had  been  elected 
by  the  people  from  an  earlier  time.  (Liv.  xxv.  S  ; 
Cic.  de  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  7.) 

2.  Tlie  legislative  power  of  the  comitia  tributa 
was  at  first  very  insignificant,  for  all  they  could 
do  was  to  pass  resolutions  and  make  regulations 
concerning  the  local  affairs  of  the  tribes,  but  they 
did  not  in  any  way  affect  the  state  as  a  whole. 
But  after  a  time  when  the  tribes  began  to  be  the 
real  representatives  of  the  people,  matters  affecting 
the  whole  people  also  were  brought  before  them 
by  the  tribunes,  which,  framed  as  resolutions,  were 
laid  before  the  senate,  where  they  might  either  be 
sanctioned  or  rejected.  This  practice  of  the  tri- 
buta comitia  gradually  acquired  for  them  the  right 
of  taking  the  initiative  in  any  measure,  or  the 
right  of  originating  measures,  until  in  B.  c.  449 
this  right  was  recognised  and  sanctioned  by  a  law 
of  L.  Valerius  Publicola  and  M.  Horatius  Bar- 
batus.  (Liv.  iii.  55,  67  ;  Dionys.  xi.  45.)  This 
law  gave  to  the  decrees  passed  by  the  tribes  the 
power  of  a  real  lex,  binding  upon  the  whole  people, 
provided  they  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  senate 
and  the  populus,  that  is,  the  people  assembled  in 
the  comitia  curiata  or  in  the  comitia  centuriata. 
(Dionys.  x.  4,  32.)  At  first  the  tribes  acted  with 
considerable  moderation  and  modesty,  discussing 
only  those  subjects  which  affected  their  own  order 
or  individual  plebeians,  such  as  the  amnesty  after 
the  secession,  plebeian  magistrates,  usury  and  the 
like.  In  b.  c.  339,  the  Publilian  law  enacted  at 
plebiseita  omnes  Quirites  tenerent.  (Liv.  viii.  12.) 
This  law  was  either  a  re-enactment  of  the  one 
passed  in  b.  c.  449,  or  contained  a  more  detailed 
specification  of  the  cases  in  which  plebiseita  should 
be  binding  upon  the  whole  nation,  or,  lastly,  it 
made  their  validity  independent  of  the  sanction  of 
other  comitia,  so  that  nothing  would  be  required 
except  the  assent  of  the  senate.  In  B.  c.  287,  the 
Hortensian  law  was  passed,  which  seems  to  have 
been  only  a  revival  and  a  confirmation  of  the  two 
preceding  laws,  for  it  was  framed  in  almost  the 
same  terms  (Plin.  B.  N.  xvi.  10  ;  Gell.  xv.  27  ; 
Gaius,  i.  3)  ;  but  it  may  also  be,  that  the  Horten- 
sian law  made  the  plebiseita  independent  of  the 
sanction  of  the  senate,  so  that  henceforth  the 
comitia  tributa  were  quite  independent  in  their 
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legislative  character.  Senatus  consulta  preceding 
a  plebiscitum,  it  is  true,  occur  after  this  time  in 
many  instances,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  for  this 
reason  a  senatus  consultum  was  necessary  for  every 
plebiscitum  (Dionys.  ix.  41),  for  we  must  dis- 
tinguish between  those  plebiscita  which  affected 
the  rights  of  the  people,  and  those  which  touched 
upon  the  administration  of  the  republic  ;  the 
former  of  these  are  constantly  mentioned  with- 
out a  senatus  consultum,  but  the  latter  never. 
[Plebiscitum.] 

3.  The  judicial  power  of  the  comitia  trihuta  was 
much  more  limited  than  that  of  the  comitia  cen- 
turiata, inasmuch  as  they  could  take  cognizance 
only  of  offences  against  the  majesty  of  the  people, 
while  all  crimes  committed  against  the  state  were 
brought  before  the  centuries.  Even  patricians, 
when  they  had  offended  against  the  commonalty 
or  its  members,  were  tried  and  fined  by  the  tribes. 
This  again  constitutes  a  difference  between  the 
judicial  power  of  the  centuries  and  that  of  the 
tribes,  for  the  former  could  inflict  capital  punish- 
ment, but  the  latter  only  fines.  There  are,  in- 
deed, cases  in  which  the  tribes  might  appear  to 
have  sentenced  persons  to  exile  ;  but  such  exile  is 
not  the  result  of  a  real  verdict,  but  only  a  measure 
taken  against  those  who  during  the  trial  went  into 
voluntary  exile,  which  might  then  be  made  a  ne- 
cessary exile,  by  the  interdictio  aquae  et  ignis  being 
added.  (Liv.  xxv.  3,  xxvi.  3  ;  Cic.  Orat.  p.  Dom. 
16,  &c.)  When  the  tribes  acquired  this  right  is 
uncertain,  for  that  it  was  not  originally  possessed 
by  them,  is  clear  from  the  expressions  used  by  our 
authorities.  The  offences  for  which  persons  were 
summoned  before  the  tribes,  were  bad  conduct  of  a 
magistrate  in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  neglect 
of  duty,  ill  management  of  a  war,  embezzlement  of 
the  public  money,  and  a  variety  of  offences  of  pri- 
vate individuals,  such  as  disturbance  of  the  public 
peace,  usury,  adultery,  and  the  like.  The  comitia 
tributa  also  acted  as  courts  of  appeal,  e.  g.  when  a 
person  protested  against  a  fine  imposed  by  a  magi- 
strate. (Dionys.  vii.  17  ;  Cic.  De  Leg.  iii.  3  ;  Liv. 
xl.  42  ;  Zonar.  vii.  17.)  The  persons  who  acted 
as  accusers  in  the  comitia  tributa  were  the  tribunes 
and  aediles. 

With  regard  to  the  time  at  which  these  comitia 
were  or  could  be  convened,  the  same  regulations 
were  observed  as  at  the  comitia  centuriata.  They 
might  assemble  either  within  or  without  the  city, 
but  not  further  from  it  than  1000  paces,  because 
the  power  of  the  tribunes  did  not  extend  further. 
For  elections  the  Campus  Martius  was  usually 
chosen  (Cic.  ad  Att.  iv.  3,  ad  Fam.  vii.  30  ;  Plut. 
C.  Graech.  3),  but  sometimes  also  the  forum,  the 
Capitol,  or  the  Circus  Flaminius.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  i. 
16  ;  Liv.  xxxiii.  10,  xxvii.  21.)  The  presidents 
were  commonly  the  tribunes  who  were  supported 
by  the  aediles,  and  no  matter  could  be  brought  be- 
fore the  tribes  without  the  knowledge  and  consent 
of  the  tribunes  (Liv.  xxvii.  22,  xxx.  41  ;  Cic.  de 
Leg.  Agr.  ii.  8)  ;  even  the  aediles  could  not  bring 
a  proposal  before  them  without  the  permission  of 
the  tribimes.  (Gell.  iv.  4 ;  Dionys.  vi.  90.)  One 
of  them  was  chosen  either  by  lot  or  by  common 
agreement  to  act  as  president  (Liv.  ii.  56,  iii.  64, 
iv.  57,  v.  17)  ;  but  his  colleagues  usually  had  to 
sign  the  proposal  which  he  brought  before  the 
commonalty.  (Cic.  p.  Sext.  33,  de  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  9.) 
As  the  comitia  tributa,  however,  more  and  more 
assumed  the  character  of  national  assemblies,  the 
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higher  magistrates  also  sometimes  acted  as  presi- 
dents, though  perhaps  not  without  previously  ob- 
taining the  permission  of  the  tribunes.  There  are 
only  a  few  instances  of  higher  magistrates  presiding 
in  the  comitia  tributa  when  assembled  for  purposes 
of  legislation  (Plin.  H.  N.  xvi.  15  ;  Cic.  p.  Balb. 
24 ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxviii.  6,  xxxix.  65  ;  Appian,  De 
Bell.  Civ.  iii.  7,  27)  ;  but  the  consuls  and  praetors 
often  appear  as  presidents  at  the  elections  of  tri- 
bunes, aediles,  and  quaestors  (Liv.  iii.  55,  64  ; 
Dionys.  ix.  41, 43, 49 ;  Appian,  De  Bell.  Civ.  i.  14 ; 
Cic.  p.  Plane.  20,  ad  Att.  iv.  3,  in  Vat.  5,  ad  Fam. 
vii.  30)  ;  as  well  as  when  the  comitia  tributa  were 
assembled  as  a  court  of  justice.  (Liv.  xxv.  4 ; 
Appian,  DeBett.  Civ.  i.  31 ;  Dion  Cass,  xxviii  17.) 
The  preparations  for  the  comitia  tributa  were 
less  formal  and  solemn  than  for  those  of  the  cen- 
turies. In  the  case  of  elections,  the  candidates  had 
to  give  in  their  names,  and  the  president  com- 
municated them  to  the  people.  (Liv.  iii.  64 ;  Ap- 
pian, De  BeU.  Civ.  i.  14.)  When  a  legislative 
measure  was  to  be  brought  before  the  assembly,  a 
tribune  (the  proposer  of  the  bill  was  called  rogatory 
and  the  others  adscriptores)  made  the  people  ac- 
quainted with  it  in  condones,  and  that  on  the  three 
preceding  nundines.  The  same  was  the  case  when 
the  people  were  to  meet  as  a  court  of  justice.  The 
auspicia  were  not  consulted  for  the  comitia  of  the 
tribes,  but  the  spectio  alone  was  sufficient,  and  the 
tribimes  had  the  right  of  obnwitiatio.  The  con- 
vening of  these  assemblies  was  likewise  less  solemn 
than  that  of  the  centuries,  for  the  tribune  who  had 
been  chosen  to  preside  either  at  an  election  or 
brought  forward  a  rogation,  simply  invited  the 
citizens  by  his  viatores,  who  were  also  sent  into 
different  parts  of  the  country  to  invite  the  people 
living  at  a  distance.  (Appian,  De  BeU.  Civ.  i.  29.) 
At  the  meeting  itself,  he  sat  on  the  tribunal  sup- 
ported by  his  colleagues  (Liv.  xxv.  3  ;  Dion  Cass, 
xxxix.  65),  and  laid  before  the  people  his  bill,  the 
name  of  the  candidate,  or  made  them  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  the  offence  on  which  they  had 
to  pass  sentence,  concluding  with  the  words  velitis, 
jubeatis  Quirites.  The  bill  was  never  read  by  the 
tribune  himself,  but  by  a  praeco,  and  then  began 
the  debates,  in  which  persons  might  either  oppose 
or  recommend  the  measure,  though  private  persons 
had  to  ask  the  tribunes  for  permission  to  speak. 
When  the  discussion  was  over  the  president  called 
upon  the  people  ite  in  suffragium,  as  at  the  comitia 
centuriata.  They  then  formed  themselves  into  their 
tribes,  which,  like  the  centuries,  ascertained  their 
own  votes  in  enclosures  (septa).  Which  of  the 
35  tribes  was  to  give  its  vote  first,  was  determined 
by  lot,  and  that  tribe  was  called  praerogalwa  or 
principium  (the  others  were  termed  jure  vocatae). 
The  vote  of  the  first  tribe  was  given  by  some  per- 
son of  distinction  whose  name  was  mentioned  in 
the  plebiscitum,  if  it  was  of  a  legislative  nature. 
The  manner  of  collecting  the  votes  was,  on  the 
whole,  the  same  as  in  the  comitia  centuriata.  The 
announcing  of  the  result  of  the  votes  was  the  re- 
nuntiatio.  If  it  so  happened  that  two  candidates 
had  the  same  number  of  votes,  the  question  was 
decided  by  drawing  lots.  The  circumstances  which 
might  cause  the  meeting  to  break  up  and  defer  its 
business  till  another  day,  are  the  same  as  those 
which  put  an  end  to  the  comitia  centuriata.  If, 
however,  the  people  were  assembled  as  a  court,  the 
breaking  up  of  the  assembly  was  to  the  accused 
equivalent  to  an  acquittal  (Cic.  p.  Dom.  17).    V 
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after  the  comitia  the  augurs  declared  that  some 
formality  had  been  neglected,  the  decree  of  the 
assembly  thereby  became  void,  and  persons  who 
had  been  elected  to  an  office  were  obliged  to  with- 
draw. 

V.  The  comitia  centuriata  mixed  with  the  comitia 
tributa. —  The  Servian  constitution  was  retained 
unaltered  so  long  as  no  great  change  took  place  in 
the  republic,  but  when  the  coinage  and  the  standard 
of  property  had  become  altered,  when  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  army  had  been  placed  on  a  different 
footing,  and  above  all,  when  the  plebeians  began 
to  be  recognized  as  a  great  and  essential  element 
in  the  Roman  state,  it  must  have  been  found  in- 
convenient to  leave  to  the  equites  and  the  first 
class  so  great  a  preponderance  in  the  comitia  of  the 
centuries,  and  it  became  necessary  to  secure  more 
power  and  influence  to  the  democratic  element 
which  had  grown  in  strength  and  was  still  growing. 
It  may  have  been  the  intention  to  combine  the 
comitia  centuriata  and  tributa  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  make  only  one  assembly  of  them,  but  this 
was  not  done.  A  change  however  took  place, 
though  no  writer  mentions  either  the  time  when  it 
was  made  nor  in  what  it  consisted,  so  that  we  are 
left  to  form  our  opinion  from  incidental  allusions. 
First,  as  to  the  time  of  the  change.  From  Livy 
(i.  43)  and  Dionysius  (iv.  21)  it  would  appear  that 
the  change  did  not  take  place  till  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  35  tribes,  i.  e  after  B.  c.  241.  Some 
modern  writers,  therefore,  refer  the  change  to  the 
censorship  of  C.  Flaminius,  B.  c.  220,  who  is  said 
to  have  made  the  constitution  more  democratic  ; 
while  Niebuhr  and  others  date  the  change  from 
the  censorship  of  Q.  Fabius  and  P.  Decius,  B.  c. 
304.  But  there  is  evidence  that  it  must  be  assigned 
to  even  an  earlier  date  than  this,  for  the  (tribus) 
praerogativa  is  mentioned  as  early  as  B.  c.  396  in 
the  election  of  the  consular  tribunes  (Liv.  v.  18), 
where  the  pure  comitia  tributa  cannot  be  meant, 
and  a  centuria  praerogativa  is  a  thing  unknown. 

The  question  about  the  manner  in  which  the 
combination  of  the  two  kinds  of  comitia  was  ef- 
fected, has  been  the  subject  of  even  much  more 
discussion  and  doubt  than  that  about  the  time 
when  it  was  brought  about.  The  most  probable  of 
the  numerous  opinions  which  have  been  advanced 
on  this  subject  is  that  of  0.  Pantagathus  (Fulv. 
TJrsinns,  ad  Liv.  i.  43),  which  has  been  very  ela- 
borately worked  out  by  Gottling.  {Geseh.  d.  Rom. 
Staatsverf.  pp.  380,  &c,  506,  &c.)  Pantagathus 
believes  that  the  citizens  of  each  tribe  were  divided 
into  five  property  classes,  each  consisting  of  seniores 
and  juniores,  so  that  each  of  the  35  tribes  con- 
tained ten  centuries,  and  all  the  tribes  together 
350  centuries,  a  number  which  corresponds  with 
that  of  the  days  of  a  Roman  lunar  year.  Accord- 
ing to  this  new  arrangement,  the  five  ancient 
classes,  divided  into  seniores  and  juniores,  con- 
tinued to  exist  as  before  (Liv.  xliii.  16  ;  Cic. 
PUl.  ii.  33,  p.  Flacc.  7,  de  Re  Publ.  iv.  2,  Academ. 
ii.  33  j  Sail.  Jug.  86),  but  henceforth  they  were 
most  closely  united  with  the  tribes,  whereas  before 
the  tribes  had  been  mere  local  divisions  and  en- 
tirely independent  of  property.  The  union  now 
effected  was  that  the  classes  became  subdivisions 
of  the  tribes,  and  that  accordingly  centuries  occur 
both  in  the  classes  and  in  the  tribes.  (Cic.  p. 
Plane.  20,  de  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  2.)  Each  tribe  con- 
tained ten  centuries,  two  of  the  first  class  (one  of 
the  seniores  and  one  of  the  juniores),  two  of  the 
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second  (likewise  seniores  and  juniores),  two  of  the 
third,  two  of  the  fourth,  and  two  of  the  fifth  class. 
The  equites  were  likewise  divided  according  to 
tribes  and  centuries  (Dionys.  vi.  13,  vii.  72),  and 
they  seem  to  have  voted  with  the  first  class,  and 
to  have  been  in  fact  included  in  it,  so  as  to  be 
called  centuries  of  the  first  class.  (Cic.  Phil.  ii. 
33,  Liv.  xliii.  16;  Aurel.  Vict,  de  Vir.  Ittustr.  57 ; 
Val.  Max.  vi.  5.  §  3.)  The  centuries  of  the  cor- 
nicines,  tubicines  and  fabri,  which  are  no  longer 
mentioned,  probably  ceased  to  exist  as  distinct  cen- 
turies. (Comp.  Cic.  de  Re  Publ.  ii.  22.)  Respect- 
ing the  manner  in  which  the  votes  were  given, 
there  are  two  opinions :  according  to  the  first,  a 
whole  tribe  was  chosen  ^ty  lot  to  give  its  vote  (10 
centuries)  first,  and  according  to  the  second,  one 
century  of  the  first  class,  having  been  determined 
by  lot.  If  we  adopt  the  former  opinion,  the  votes 
of  the  ten  centuries  contained  in  a  tribe  would  have 
been  given  one  after  another,  and  the  majority,  six, 
would  have  constituted  the  result  or  vote  of  the 
tribe.  Now  as  18  out  of  the  35  tribes  constituted 
a  majority,  it  is  evident  that  108  centuries  might 
have  constituted  a  majority  against  the  remaining 
242.  This  is  an  absurdity  of  which  we  cannot 
conceive  the  Romans  to  have  been  guilty.  The 
voting  by  tribes,  therefore,  cannot  be  conceived  as 
rational,  except  in  those  cases  in  which  the  ten 
centuries  of  every  tribe  were  unanimous  ;  this  may 
have  been  the  case  very  often,  and  when  it  was  so, 
the  tribus  praerogativa  was  certainly  the  tribe 
chosen  by  lot  to  give  its  unanimous  vote  first.  But 
if  there  was  any  difference  of  opinion  among  the 
centuries  making  up  a  tribe,  the  true  majority  could 
only  be  ascertained  by  choosing  by  lot  one  of  the 
70  centuriae  of  the  first  class  to  give  its  vote  first, 
or  rather  it  was  decided  by  lot  from  which  tribe 
the  two  centuries  of  the  first  class  were  to  be  taken 
to  give  their  vote  first.  (Hence  the  plural  praero- 
gativae,  Pseud.  Ascon.  ad  Cic.  in  Verr.  p.  1 39  j 
Liv.  x.  20.)  The  tribe,  moreover,  to  which  those 
centuries  belonged  which  voted  first,  was  itself  like- 
wise called  tribus  praerogativa.  Of  the  two  cen- 
turies, again,  that  of  seniores  gave  its  vote  before 
the  junioreB,  and  in  the  documents  both  were  called 
by  the  name  of  their  tribe,  as  Galeria  juniorum 
(Liv.  xxvii.  6,  i.  e.  the  juniores  of  the  first  class  in 
the  tribus  Galeria),  Aniensis  juniorum  (Liv.  xxiv. 
7),  Veturia  juniorum  (Liv.  xxvi.  22  ;  comp.  Cic. 
p.  Plane.  20,  Phil.  ii.  33,  DeDiv.  ii.  35).  As  soon 
as  the  praerogativa  had  voted,  the  renuntiatio  took 
place,  and  the  remaining  centuries  then  deliberated 
whether  they  should  vote  the  same  way  or  not. 
When  this  was  done  all  the  centuries  of  the  first 
tribe  proceeded  to  vote  at  once  (Dionys.  iv.  21),  for 
there  would  not  have  been  time  for  the  350  cen- 
turies to  vote  one  after  another,  as  was  done  by 
the  193  centuries  in  the  comitia  centuriata.  (Cic. 
p.  Plane.  20,  in  Verr.  v.  15,  p.  Red.  in  Senat.  11, 
ad  Quir.  7  ;  Liv.  x.  9,  22,  xxiv.  7,  xxvi.  22, 
xxvii.  24  ;  Suet.  Caes.  19.) 

These  comitia  of  the  centuries  combined  with 
the  tribes,  were  far  more  democratical  than  the 
comitia  of  the  centuries  ;  they  continued  to  be 
held,  and  preserved  their  power  along  with  the 
comitia  tributa,  even  after  the  latter  had  acquired 
their  supreme  importance  in  the  republic.  During 
the  time  of  the  moral  and  political  corruption  of 
the  Romans,  the  latter  appear  to  have  been  chiefly 
attended  by  the  populace,  which  was  guided  by 
the  tribunes,  and  the  wealthier  and  more  respect- 
z  2 
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able  citizens  had  little  influence  in  them.  When 
the  libertini  and  all  the  Italians  'ere  incorporated 
in  the  old  thirty-five  tribes,  and  when  the  political 
corruption  had  reached  its  height,  no  trace  of  the 
sedate  and  moderate  character  was  left  by  which 
the  comitia  tributa  had  been  distinguished  in 
former  times.  (Sail.  Cat.  37  ;  Suet.  Caes.  41 ;  Cic. 
ad  Att.  i.  16.)  Violence  and  bribery  became  the 
order  of  the  day,  and  the  needy  multitude  lent 
willing  ears  to  any  instigations  coming  from 
wealthy  bribers  and  tribunes  who  were  mere  de- 
magogues. Sulla  for  a  time  did  away  with  these 
odious  proceedings  ;  since,  according  to  some,  he 
abolished  the  comitia  tributa  altogether,  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  deprived  them  of  the  right  of 
electing  the  sacerdotes,  and  of  all  their  legislative 
and  judicial  powers.  (Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  13,  15,  de 
Legg.  iii.  9  ;  Liv.  Epit.  89  ;  Appian,  de  Bell.  Civ. 
i.  59,  98  ;  comp.  Tribunus.)  But  the  constitu- 
tion, such  as  it  had  existed  before  Sulla,  was  re- 
stored soon  after  his  death  by  Pompey  and  others, 
with  the  exception  of  the  jurisdiction,  which  was 
for  ever  taken  from  the  people  by  the  legislation 
of  Sulla.  The  people  suffered  another  loss  in  the 
dictatorship  of  J.  Caesar,  who  decided  upon  peace 
and  war  himself  in  connection  with  the  senate. 
(Dion  Cass.  xlii.  20.)  He  had  also  the  whole  of 
the  legislation  in  his  hands,  through  his  influence 
with  the  magistrates  and  the  tribunes.  The 
people  thus  retained  nothing  but  the  election  of 
magistrates  ;  but  even  this  power  was  much  li- 
mited, as  Caesar  had  the  right  to  appoint  half  of 
the  magistrates  himself,  with  the  exception  of 
the  consuls  (Suet.  Caes.  41  ;  Cic.  Philip,  vii.  6  ; 
Dion  Cass,  xiiii.  51),  and,  as  in  addition  to  this, 
he  recommended  to  the  people  those  candidates 
whom  he  wished  to  be  elected  :  and  who  would 
have  opposed  his  wish  ?  (Dion  Cass,  xliii.  47  ; 
Appian,  de  Bell.  Civ.  ii.  18.)  After  the  death 
of  Caesar  the  comitia  continued  to  be  held,  but 
were  always  more  or  less  the  obedient  instruments 
in  the  hands  of  the  rulers,  whose  unlimited  powers 
were  even  recognised  and  sanctioned  by  them. 
(Appian,  de  Bell.  Civ.  iv.  7  ;  Dion  Cass.  xlvi.  55, 
xlvii.  2.)  Under  Augustus  the  comitia  still  sanc- 
tioned new  laws  and  elected  magistrates,  but  their 
whole  proceedings  were  a  mere  farce,  for  they 
could  not  venture  to  elect  any  other  persons  than 
those  recommended  by  the  emperor.  (Suet.  Aug. 
40,  &c.  ;  Dion  Cass.  liii.  2,  21,  lv.  34,  lvi.  40.) 
Tiberius  deprived  the  people  even  of  this  shadow 
of  their  former  power,  and  conferred  the  power  of 
election  upon  the  senate.  (Tacit.  Armed,  i.  15,  81, 
ii.  36,  51  ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  126.)  When  the  elec- 
tions were  made  by  the  senate  the  result  was 
announced  to  the  people  assembled  as  comitia  cen- 
turiata  or  tributa.  (Dion  Cass,  lviii.  20.)  Legis- 
lation was  taken  away  from  the  comitia  entirely, 
and  was  completely  in  the  hands  of  the  senate  and 
the  emperor.  Caligula  placed  the  comitia  again 
upon  the  same  footing  on  which  they  had  been  in 
the  time  of  Augustus  (Dion  Cass.  lix.  9  ;  Suet. 
Cal.  16)  ;  but  this  regulation  was  soon  abandoned, 
and  every  thing  was  left  as  it  had  been  arranged 
by  Tiberius.  (Dion  Cass.  lix.  20.)  From  this  time 
the  comitia  may  be  said  to  have  ceased  to  exist, 
as  all  the  sovereign  power  formerly  possessed  by 
the  people  was  conferred  upon  the  emperor  by  the 
lex  regia.  [Lex  Regia.]  The  people  only  as- 
sembled in  the  Campus  Martius  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  information  as  to  who  had  been  elected 
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or  appointed  as  its  magistrates,  until  at  last  even 
this  announcement  (renuntiatid)  appears  to  have 
ceased. 

In  addition  to  the  works  on  Roman  history  in 
general,  the  reader  may  consult  Unterholzner, 
De  Mutata  Centuriatorum  Comit.  a  Servio  Tullio 
Rege  Institutorum  Ratione,  Breslau,  1835  ;  G.  C. 
Th.  Francke,  De  Tribuum,  de  Curiarum  atque  Cen- 
turiarum  Ratione,  Schleswig,  1824 ;  Huschke, 
Die  Verfassung  des  Servius  Tullius,  1838  ;  Httll- 
mann,  R'&mische  Grundver/assung  ;  Rubino,  Un- 
tersuclmngen  uber  die  Rom.  Verfassung,  1839  j 
Zumpt,  Ueber  die  Abstimmung  des  Rom.  VoUces  in 
CenturiatcomiHen.  [L.  S.] 

COMITIA'LIS  DIES.     [Dies.] 

COMI'TIUM.     [Forum.] 

COMMEA'TUS,  a  furlough,  or  leave  of  absence 
from  the  army  for  a  certain  time.  (Tacit.  Ann.  xv. 
10  ;  Liv.  iii.  46.) 

COMMENTARIENSIS.   [Commentaries.] 

COMMENTA'RIUS,  or  COMMENTA'- 
RIUM,  meant  a  book  of  memoirs  or  memorandum- 
book,  whence  the  expression  Caesaris  Commentarii 
("  Hinc  Caesar  libros  de  bellis  a  se  gestis  commen- 
tarios  inscripsit,  quod  nudi  essent  omni  ornatu  ora- 
tionis,  tanquam  veste  detracto,"  Cic.  Brutus,  c.  75). 
Hence  it  is  used  for  a  lawyer's  brief,  the  notes  of 
a  speech,  &c.     (Sen.  Controv.  lib.  iii.  Proem.) 

In  the  imperial  period  the  word  commentamensis 
occurs  in  the  sense  of  a  notary  or  clerk  of  the 
Fiscus  (40.  tit.  14.  s.  45),  and  also  of  a  keeper 
of  a  prison  (Walter,  GesehicMe  des  Romischen 
Rechts,  §§  818,  819,  2d  ed.)  A  military  officer  so 
called  is  mentioned  by  Asconius  (in  Ver.  iii.  28), 
who  probably  had  similar  duties.  The  word  is 
also  employed  in  the  sense  of  a  notary  or  secretary 
of  any  sort.  Most  of  the  religious  colleges  had 
books  called  commentarii,  as  commentarii  augurum, 
pontificum.  [B.  J.] 

COMME'RCIUM.     [Civitas.] 

COMMISSO'RIA  LEX  is  the  term  applied  to 
a  clause  often  inserted  in  conditions  of  sale,  by 
which  a  vendor  reserved  to  himself  the  privilege  of 
rescinding  the  sale,  if  the  purchaser  did  not  pay 
his  purchase-money  at  the  time  agreed  on.  The 
lex  commissoria  did  not  make  the  transaction  a 
conditional  purchase  ;  for  in  that  case,  if  the  pro- 
perty were  damaged  or  destroyed,  the  loss  would 
be  the  loss  of  the  vendor,  inasmuch  as  the  pur- 
chaser, by  non-payment  of  the  money  at  the  time 
agreed  on,  would  fail  to  perform  the  condition , 
but  it  was  an  absolute  sale,  subject  to  be  rescinded 
at  the  sole  pleasure  of  the  vendor,  if  the  money 
was  not  paid  at  the  time  agreed  on  ;  and  conse- 
quently if  after  this  agreement  the  property  was 
lost  or  destroyed  before  the  day  agreed  on  for  pay- 
ment, the  loss  fell  on  the  purchaser.  If  the  vendor 
intended  to  take  advantage  of  the  lex  commissoria, 
it  was  necessary  that  he  should  declare  his  intention 
as  soon  as  the  condition  was  broken.  If  he  re- 
ceived or  claimed  any  part  of  the  purchase  money 
after  the  day  agreed  upon,  he  thereby  waived  the 
advantage  of  the  lex  commissoria.  It  was  usual 
to  insert  in  the  commissoria  lex  an  agreement  that 
if  the  vendor  had  to  sell  the  property  again,  the 
first  purchaser  should  make  up  any  deficiency  in 
the  price,  that  is,  the  difference  between  the  amount 
for  which  it  was  first  sold,  and  the  less  amount 
which  it  produced  at  the  second  sale.  [Pignus.] 
(Dig.  18,  tit.  3  ;  Thibaut,  System,  &c.  §  548, 
9th  ed.)  G.LJ. 
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COMMI'SSUM.  One  sense  of  this  word  is 
that  of  "  forfeited,1"  which,  apparently  is  derived 
from  that  sense  of  the  verh  committere,  which  is 
w  to  commit  a  crime,"  or  "  to  do  something  wrong." 
Asconius  says,  that  those  things  are  commissa 
which  are  either  done  or  omitted  to  he  done  by  a 
heres  against  the  will  of  a  testator,  and  make  him 
subject  to  a  penalty  or  forfeiture  ;  thus,  commissa 
hereditas  would  be  an  inheritance  forfeited  for 
some  act  of  commission  or  omission.  Cicero  (Ad 
Fam.  xiii.  56)  speaks  of  an  hypothecated  thing 
becoming  commissa  ;  that  is,  becoming  the  abso- 
lute property  of  the  creditor  for  default  of  pay- 
ment. A  thing  so  forfeited  was  said  in  commis- 
sum  ineidere  or  cadere,  Commissum  was  also  ap- 
plied to  a  thing  in  respect  of  which  the  vectigal 
was  not  paid,  or  a  proper  return  made  to  the  pub- 
licani.  A  thing  thus  forfeited  (vectigalium  nomine) 
ceased  to  be  the  property  of  the  owner,  and  was 
forfeited,  under  the  empire,  to  the  fiscus.  (Dig.  39. 
tit  4  ;  Suet.  Calig.  c.  41.)  [G.  L.] 

COMMI'XTIO.     [Confusio.] 

COMMODA'TUM  is  one  of  those  obligationes 
which  are  contracted  re.  He  who  lends  to  another 
a  thing,  for  a  definite  time,  to  be  used  for  a  definite 
purpose,  without  any  pay  or  reward,  is  called  by 
modern  writers  commodans ;  the  person  who  re- 
ceives the  thing  is  called  commodatarius ;  and  the 
contract  is  called  commodatum.  The  genuine  Roman 
name  for  the  lender  is  commodator  (Dig.  13.  tit.  6. 
s.  7),  and  the  borrower  (commodatarius)  is  "  is  qui 
rem  commodatam  accepit."  It  is  distinguished 
from  mutuum  in  this,  that  the  thing  lent  is  not  one 
of  those  things  quae  pondere,  numero,  mensurave 
constant,  as  wine,  corn,  &c. ;  and  the  thing  commo- 
data  does  not  become  the  property  of  the  receiver, 
who  is  therefore  bound  to  restore  the  same  thing. 
Tiie  lender  retains  both  the  ownership  of  the  thing 
and  the  possession.  It  differs  from  locatio  et  con-- 
ductio  in  this,  that  the  use  of  the  thing  is  gratuitous. 
The  commodatarius  is  liable  to  the  actio  commodati, 
if  he  does  not  restore  the  thing  ;  and  he  is  bound 
to  make  good  all  injury  which  befalls  the  thing 
while  it  is  in  his  possession,  provided  it  be  such 
injury  as  a  careful  person  could  have  prevented, 
or  provided  it  be  an  injury  which  the  thing  has 
sustained  in  being  used  contrary  to  the  conditions 
or  purpose  of  the  lending.  If  a  thing  was  lent  to 
two  persons,  each  was  severally  liable  for  the  whole 
(in  solidum).  In  some  cases  the  commodatarius 
had  an  actio  contraria  against  the  commodans,  who 
was  liable  for  any  injury  sustained  by  the  commo- 
datarius through  his  dolus,  or  culpa ;  as,  for  instance, 
if  he  knowingly  lent  him  bad  vessels,  and  the  wine 
or  oil  of  the  commodatarius  was  thereby  lost  or 
injured.  The  actio  commodati  was  one  of  those 
in  which  there  were  two  formulae,  in  jus  and  in 
factum.  (Gaius,  iv.  47  ;  Dig.  13.  tit.  6  ;  Instit. 
Hi.  14.  §  2;  Thibaut,  System,  &c  §  477,  &c. 
9th  ed.  [G.  L.] 

COMMU'NI  DIVIDU'NDO,  A'CTIO,is  one 
of  those  actiones  which  have  been  called  mixtae, 
from  the  circumstance  of  their  being  partly  in  rem 
and  partly  in  personam  ;  and  duplicia  judicia,  from 
the  circumstance  of  both  plaintiff  and  defendant 
being  equally  interested  in  the  matter  of  the  suit 
(Gaius,  iv.  160),  though  the  person  who  instituted 
the  legal  proceedings  was  properly  the  actor.  It 
is  said  in  the  institutions  of  Justinian,  of  the  three 
actions  for  a  division,  "  mixtam  causam  obtinere 
videntur,  tarn  in  rem  quam  in  personam  "(Inst.  4. 
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tit.  6.  §  20).  They  were,  however,  properly  per- 
sonal actions  (Dig.  10.  tit.  1.  s.  1),  but  distinguished 
from  other  personal  actions  by  this,  that  in  these  ac- 
tions disputed  ownership  could  also  be  determined. 
(Savigny,  System,  &c.  vol.  v.  p.  36.)  This  action 
was  maintainable  between  those  who  were  owners 
in  common  of  a  corporeal  thing,  which  accordingly 
was  called  res  communis  ;  and  it  was  maintainable 
whether  they  were  owners  (domini),  or  had  merely 
a  right  to  the  publiciana  actio  in  rem ;  and  whether 
they  were  socii,  as  in  some  cases  of  a  joint  purchase, 
or  not  socii,  as  in  the  case  of  a  thing  bequeathed  to 
them  (legata)  by  a  testament ;  but  the  action  could 
not  be  maintained  for  the  division  of  an  hereditas. 
In  this  action  an  account  might  be  taken  of  any 
injury  done  to  the  common  property,  or  anything 
expended  on  it,  or  any  profit  received  from  it,  by 
any  of  the  joint  owners.  Any  corporeal  thing,  as 
a  piece  of  land,  or  a  slave,  might  be  the  subject  of 
this  action. 

It  seems  that  division  was  not  generally  effected 
by  a  sale  ;  but  if  there  were  several  things,  the 
judex  would  adjudicate  (adjudicare)  them  sever- 
ally (Gaius,  iv.  42)  to  the  several  persons,  and 
order  (condemnare)  the  party  who  had  the  more 
valuable  thing  or  things  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  to 
the  other  by  way  of  equality  of  partition.  It  fol- 
lows from  this  that  the  things  must  have  been 
valued  ;  and  it  appears  that  a  sale  might  be  made, 
for  the  judex  was  bound  to  make  partition  in  the 
way  that  was  most  to  the  advantage  of  the  joint 
owners,  and  in  the  way  in  which  they  agreed  that 
partition  should  be  made  ;  and  it  appears  that  the 
joint  owners  might  bid  for  the  thing,  which  was 
common  property,  before  the  judex.  If  the  thing 
was  one  and  indivisible,  it  was  adjudicated  to  one 
of  the  parties,  and  he  was  ordered  to  pay  a  fixed 
sum  of  money  to  the  other  or  others  of  the  parties. 
This  action,  so  far  as  it  applies  to  land,  and  that 
of  familiae  erciscundae,  bear  some  resemblance  to 
the  now  abolished  English  writ  of  partition,  and 
to  the  bill  in  equity  for  partition.  (Dig.  10.  tit.  3  ; 
Cod.  3.  tit.  37  ;  Cic.  Ad  Fam.  vii.  12 ;  Bracton, 
fol.443.)  [G.L.] 

COMOE'DIA  (K<u/i(jf>5£«),  comedy.  1.  Grbek. 
The  early  stages  of  the  history  of  comedy  are 
involved  in  great  indistinctness,  as  they  never 
formed  the  subject  of  much  inquiry  even  when  in- 
formation was  extant.  This  was  the  case  even 
among  the  Athenians,  and  to  a  still  larger  extent 
among  the  Dorians.  The  ancient  Greeks  seldom 
showed  much  aptitude  for  antiquarian  research, 
and  for  a  long  time  comedy  was  scarcely  thought 
deserving  of  attention  (Aristot.  Poet.  5),  for, 
though  springing  out  of  the  Dionysiac  festivals, 
it  had  not  that  predominantly  religious  character 
which  tragedy  had. 

That  comedy  took  its  rise  at  the  vintage  festi- 
vals of  Dionysus  is  certain.  It  originated,  as 
Aristotle  says  (Poet.  4),  with  those  who  led  off 
the  phallic  songs  (airh  twv  i£apx6vTav  t&  <paA- 
Aticd)  of  the  band  of  revellers  (/eoi/tos),  who  at  the 
vintage  festivals  of  Dionysus  gave  expression  to 
the  feelings  of  exuberant  joy  and  merriment  which. 
were  regarded  as  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  by 
parading  about,  partly  on  foot,  partly  in  wagons, 
with  the  symbol  of  the  productive  powers  of  na- 
ture, singing  a  wild,  jovial  song  in  honour  of 
Dionysus  and  his  companions.  These  songs  were 
commonly  interspersed  with,  or  followed  by  petu- 
lant, extemporal  (auTotrxeoWTiK^,  Arist.  Poet.  4 
z  3 
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witticisms  with  which  the  revellers  assailed  the 
bystanders  (see  the  description  of  the  phallophori 
at  Sicyon  in  Athen.  xiv.  p.  622),  just  as  the  chorus 
in  the  Frogs  of  Aristophanes,  after  their  song  to 
Tacchus,  begin  ridiculing  Arcnedemus  (417,  &c). 
This  origin  of  comedy  is  indicated  by  the  name 
KM/jufSla,  which  undoubtedly  means  "  the  song  of 
the  KUfws."  This  appears  both  from  the  testimony 
of  Aristotle  that  it  arose  out  of  the  phallic  songs 
and  from  Demosthenes  (c.  Meid.  p.  517),  where 
we  find  mentioned  together  o  kShws  koI  ol  Kafitp- 
Soi.  (Comp.  Miiller,  Hist,  of  Gr.  Lit.  vol.  ii.  p.  4, 
Dor.  iv.  7.  §  1  ;  Bode,  Geseh.  der  HeUen.  Dichtk. 
vol.  ii  part  2.  p.  4,  &c.  ;  Kanngiesser,  die  alle 
Komische  Buhtie  zu  Athen,  p.  32.)  Other  deriva- 
tions of  the  name  were  however  given  even  in 
antiquity.  The  Megarians,  conceiving  it  to  be 
connected  with  the  word  icdfai,  and  to  mean  "  vil- 
lage-song," appealed  to  the  name  as  an  evidence 
of  the  superiority  of  their  claim  to  be  considered 
as  the  originators  of  comedy  over  that  of  the 
Athenians  (Arist.  Poet.  3).  This  derivation  was 
also  adopted  by  several  of  the  old  grammarians 
(see  Tzetzes,  in  Cramer's  Anecd.  Gr.  vol.  iii.  pp. 
335,  337  ;  Anonym,  irtpl  Ka/xipSlas  in  Meineke, 
Hist.  Grit.  Comic.  Graec.  pp.  535,  538,  558,  and  in 
Bekker's  Anecd.  Gr.  p.  747,  where  a  very  absurd 
account  of  the  origin  of  comedy  is  given),  and 
has  the  sanction  of  Bentley,  W.  Schneider,  and 
even  Bernhardy  (Grundriss  d.  Griech.  Lit.  vol.  ii. 
p.  892). 

It  was  among  the  Dorians  that  comedy  first  as- 
sumed any  thing  of  a  regular  shape.  The  Mega- 
rians, both  in  the  mother  country  and  in  Sicily, 
claimed  to  be  considered  as  its  originators  (Arist. 
Poet.  3),  and  so  far  as  the  comedy  of  Athens  is 
concerned,  the  claim  of  the  former  appears  well 
founded.  They  were  always  noted  for  their  coarse 
humour  (Aristoph.  Vesp.  57,  with  the  schol.  ; 
Anthol.  Pal.  xi.  440  ;  Suidas,  s.  v.  yi\as  ;  Bode, 
vol.  ii.  pt.  2.  p.  27),  and  their  democratical  con- 
stitution, which  was  established  at  an  early  period, 
favoured  the  development  of  comedy  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word.  In  the  aristocratical  states  the 
mimetic  impulse,  as  connected  with  the  laughable 
or  absurd,  was  obliged  to  content  itself  with  a  less 
unrestrained  mode  of  manifestation.  The  Lace- 
daemonians, who  had  a  great  fondness  for  mimetic 
and  orchestic  amusements,  had  their  5eiK7}\iKTai, 
whose  exhibitions  appear  to  have  been  burlesques 
of  characters  of  common  life.  The  favourite  per- 
sonages were  the  fruit-stealer  and  the  foreign 
quack,  for  the  representation  of  which  they  had  a 
peculiar  mimetic  dance.  (Pollux,  iv.  §  105  ;  Athen. 
xiv.  p.  621  j  Plut.  Ages.  21.  p.  607,  d,  Apophth. 
Lac.  p.  212,  &c.  ;  Schol.  ad  Apollon.  i.  746  ; 
Miiller,  Dor.  iv.  6.  §  9  ;  Bernhardy,  I.  c.  p.  894.) 
Analogous  to  the  Seuai\MTat  were  the  fipvaA- 
\iktch  (Hesych.  s.  v.).  Among  the  forerunners  of 
comedy  must  be  mentioned  the  Phallophori  and 
Ithyphalli  at  Sicyon.  It  was  here,  where  at  an 
early  period  the  dithyramb  also  was  dramatised, 
that  the  k&jxos  first  assumed  a  more  dramatic 
form,  and  Dionysus  was  even  said  to  have  in- 
vented comedy  at  Sicyon  (Anthol.  Pal.  xi.  32). 
The  Phallophori  had  no  masks,  but  covered  their 
faces  with  chaplets  of  wild  thyme,  acanthus,  ivy, 
and  violets,  and  threw  skins  round  them.  After 
singing  a  hymn  to  Dionysus,  they  flouted  and 
jeered  at  any  one  of  the  bystanders  whom  they 
selected.     The  Ithyphalli  wore  masks  represent- 
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ing  drunken  persons,  and  were  equipped  in  other 
respects  in  a  manner  which,  if  not  very  decent, 
was  appropriate  to  the  part  they  had  to  sustain. 
(Athen.  I.  c.)  It  was  the  iambic  improvisations 
of  the  exarchi  of  such  choruses  which  gave  rise  to 
the  later  comedy.  Antheas  of  Lindus  is  spoken 
of  as  a  poet  who  composed  pieces  for  such  comuses 
of  phallus-bearers,  which  were  called  comedies 
(Athen.  x.  p.  445).  Such  pieces  have  been  styled 
lyrical  comedies  by  many  scholars  (as  Bo'ckh, 
Corp.  Inscript.  No.  1584,  note  ;  and  Miiller,  Hist. 
of  the  Lit.  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  5),  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  comedj  proper.  Lobeck  ana  Her- 
mann however  stoutly  deny  that  there  was  any 
such  thing  as  lyrical  tragedy  or  comedy  distinct 
from  dramatical  tragedy  and  comedy,  and  yet  not 
the  same  with  dithyrambs  or  phallic  songs,  and 
affirm  that  the  tragedies  and  comedies  which  we 
hear  of  before  the  rise  of  the  regular  drama  were 
only  a  species  of  dithyramb  and  phallic  song. 
(Hermann,  de  Tragoedia  Comoediaque  Lyrica,  in 
Opusc.  vol.  vii.  p.  211,  &c.)  The  dispute  is  more 
about  names  than  about  things  ;  and  there  seems 
no  great  objection  to  applying  the  term  lyrical 
tragedy  or  comedy  to  pieces  intended  to  be  per- 
formed by  choruses,  without  any  actors  distinct  from 
the  chorus,  and  having  a  more  dramatic  cast  than 
other  purely  lyrical  songs.  This,  apparently,  was 
the  point  to  which  comedy  attained  among  the 
Megarians  before  Susarion  introduced  it  into  At- 
tica. It  arose  out  of  the  union  of  the  iambic 
lampoon  with  the  phallic  songs  of  the  comus,  just 
as  tragedy  arose  out  of  the  union  of  rhapsodical 
recitations  with  the  dithyramb. 

Among  the  Athenians  the  first  attempts  at 
comedy,  according  to  the  almost  unanimous  ac- 
counts of  antiquity,  were  made  at  Icaria  by  Su- 
sarion, a  native  of  Tripodiscus  in  Megara.  (Schol. 
ad  Dionys.  Throe,  in  Bekker's  Anecd.  Gr.  p.  748  j 
Aspasius,  Ad  Aristot.  Eih.  Nic.  iv.  2.  20.  fol. 
53,  B.)  Icaria  was  the  oldest  seat  of  the  worship 
of  Dionysus  in  Attica  (Athen.  ii.  p.  40),  and 
comus  processions  must  undoubtedly  have  been 
known  there  long  before  the  time  of  Susarion. 
Iambistic  raillery  was  also  an  amusement  already 
known  in  the  festivals  of  Bacchus  and  Demeter 
(Miiller,  Hist,  of  Lit.  of  Gr.  vol.  i.  p.  132  j 
Hesychius,  s.  v.  retpvpurral ;  Suidas,  s.  v.  yeQv- 
plfav;  Schol.  Arist  Ackarn.  708).  From  the 
jests  and  banterings  directed  by  the  Bacchic  co- 
mus, as  it  paraded  about,  against  the  bystanders, 
or  any  others  whom  they  selected,  arose  the 
proverb  ra  il-  a/ia^s  (Schol.  Arist.  Equ.it.  544, 
Nub.  296  ;  Suidas,  s.  v. ;  Ulpianus  ad  Demosth. 
de  Cor.  p.  268,  ed.  Reiske  ;  Bode,  I.  c.  p.  22 ; 
Photius,  Lex.  s.  v.  ret  £k  ruv  afia£ujf).  This 
amusement  continued  customary  not  only  at  the 
rural  Dionysia,  but  at  the  Anthesteria,  on  the 
second  day  of  the  festival  [Dionysia].  It  was  in 
the  third  year  of  the  50th  Olympiad  (b.c.  578), 
that  Susarion  introduced  at  Icaria  comedy  in  that 
stage  of  development  to  which  it  had  attained 
among  the  Megarians  (Mar.  Par.  ep.  40.  in 
Bb'ckh's  Corpus  Inscript.  vol.  ii.  p.  301).  It  is 
not  however  easy  to  decide  m  what  his  improve- 
ments consisted.  Of  course  there  were  no  actors 
beside  the  chorus  or  comus  ;  whatever  there  was 
of  drama  must  have  been  performed  by  the  latter. 
The  introduction  of  an  actor  separate  from  the 
chorus,  was  an  improvement  not  yet  made  in  the 
drama.  According  to  one  grammarian,  Susarion  was 
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the  first  to  give  to  the  iambistic  performances  of  the 
comus  a  regular  metrical  form  (Schol.  ad  Dionys. 
Throe,  ap.  Bekker,  Anecd.  Gr.  p.  748  ;  Meineke, 
I.  c.  p.  549).  He  no  doubt  substituted  for  the 
more  ancient  improvisations  of  the  chorus  and  its 
leader  premeditated  compositions,  though  still  of 
the  same  general  kind ;  for,  as  Aristotle  says 
(Poet.  c.  5),  Crates  was  the  first  who  ^p?e", 
fapepevos  rrjs  iafiStKTJs  toeas  Ka86hov  -noieiv 
\6yovs  fy  piBovs.  There  would  seem  also  to  have 
been  some  kind  of  poetical  contest,  for  we  learn 
that  the  prize  for  the  successful  poet  Was  a  basket 
of  figs  and  a  jar  of  wine  (Marm.  Par.  I.  c. ;  Bentley, 
Dissert,  on  tlte  Ep.  of  Phal.  vol.  i.  p.  259,  ed. 
Dyce).  It  was  also  the  practice  of  those  who 
took  part  in  the  comus  to  smear  their  faces  with 
wine-lees,  either  to  prevent  their  features  from 
being  recognised,  or  to  give  themselves  a  more 
grotesque  appearance.  Hence  comedy  came  to  be 
called  TpvytpSia,  or  lee-song.  Others  connected 
the  name  with  the  circumstance  of  a  jar  of  new 
wine  (toiJI)  being  the  prize  for  the  successful 
poet.  (Athen.  ii.  p.  40  ;  Anon.  ap.  Meineke,  I.  c. 
p.  535  ;  Aristoph.  Acharn.  1.  473,  &c.  ;  Fragm. 
ap.  Athen.  xii.  p.  551  ;  Acharn.  851,  603,  Vesp. 
650,  1534  ;  Schol.  ad  Arist.  Acham.  397,  498  ; 
Schol.  ad  Plat,  de  Rep.  iii.  p.  928,  ed.  Bait,  et 
Orell. ;  Bentley,  Dissert,  on  the  Ep.  of  Phal.  vol.  i. 
p.  341,  &c.  ed.  Dyce  ;  Bode,  I.  c.  p.  22.)  There 
can  be  but  little  question  that  Susarion's  pieces 
were  merely  intended  for  the  amusement  of  the 
hour,  and  were  not  committed  to  writing  (Bentley, 
I.  o.  p.  250,  &c. ;  Anonym,  de  Com.  ap.  Meineke, 
I.  o.  p.  540  ;  Bode,  I.  c).  The  comedy  of  Susarion 
doubtless  partook  of  that  petulant,  coarse,  and 
unrestrained  personality  for  which  the  Megarian 
comedy  was  noted.  For  entertainments  of  such  a 
character  the  Athenians  were  not  yet  prepared. 
They  required  the  freedom  of  a  democracy.  Ac- 
cordingly, comedy  was  discouraged,  and  for  eighty 
years  after  the  time  of  Susarion  we  hear  nothing 
of  it  in  Attica. 

It  was,  however,  in  Sicily,  that  comedy  was 
earliest  brought  to  something  like  perfection.  The 
Greeks  in  Sicily  always  exhibited  a  lively  tempera- 
ment, and  the  gift  of  working  up  any  occurrence 
into  a  spirited,  fluent  dialogue.  (Cic.  Verr.  iv.  43, 
Dioin.  in  Caecil..  9,  Orat.  ii.  54  ;  Quintil.  vi.  3. 
§  41.)  This  faculty  finding  its  stimulus  in  the 
excitement  produced  by  the  political  contests,  which 
were  so  frequent  in  the  different  cities,  and  the 
opportunity  for  its  exercise  in  the  numerous  agra- 
rian festivals  connected  with  the  worship  of  Demeter 
and  Bacchus,  it  was  natural  that  comedy  should 
early  take  its  rise  among  them.  Yet  before  the  time 
of  the  Persian  wars,  we  only  hear  of  iambic  com- 
positions, and  of  a  single  poet,  Aristoxenus.  The 
performers  were  called  outokoSSoAoi,  i.  e.  impro- 
visators (Athen.  xiv.  p.  622. ;  Etym.  Magn.  s.  v. 
wtokkSS.  ;  Eustath.  ad  H.  xi.  p.  884. 45  ;  Hesych. 
s.  v. ;  Axatot.  Rhet.  iii.  1.  §  1  ;  Bode,  I.  o.  p.  8,  &c), 
and,  subsequently,  lapMoi.  Their  entertainments 
being  of  a  choral  character  were,  doubtless,  ac- 
companied by  music  and  dancing.  Athenaeus 
(xiv.  p.  629)  mentions  a  dance  called  the  lapgucii, 
which  he  ranks  with  the  /tdpSaf  and  a'uamns. 
Afterwards,  the  comic  element  was  developed 
partly  into  travesties  of  religious  legends,  partly 
into  delineations  of  character  and  manners  ;  the 
former  in  the  comedy  of  Epicharmus,  Phormis,  and 
Deinolochus  ;  the  latter  in  the  mimes  of  Sophron 
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and  Xenarchus.  Epicharmus  is  very  commonly 
called  the  inventor  of  comedy  by  the  grammarians 
and  others  (Theocr.  Epig.  17  ;  Suidas  s.  «. 
'Eirixappos  ;  Solinus,  5,  13)  ;  this,  however,  is 
true  only  of  that  more  artistical  shape  which  he 
gave  to  it.  (Bernhardy,  I.  c.  p.  900.)  In  his  efforts 
he  appears  to  have  been  associated  with  Phormis, 
a  somewhat  older  contemporary.  The  Megarians 
in  Sicily  claimed  the  honour  of  the  invention  of 
comedy,  on  account  of  his  having  lived  in  Megara 
before  he  went  to  Syracuse.  (Dictionary  of  Biog. 
and  Myth.  art.  Epicharmus.)  According  to 
Aristotle  (Poet.  5)  Epicharmus  and  Phormis 
were  the  first  who  began  fivdovs  ttoisTv  ;  which 
Bernhardy  (I.  c.  p.  898)  understands  to  mean  that 
they  were  the  first  to  introduce  regular  plots.  The 
subjects  of  his  plays  were  mostly  mythological, 
i.  e.  were  parodies  or  travesties  of  mythological 
stories.  (Muller,  Dorians,  book  iv.  c.  7.)  Whether 
in  the  representation  there  was  a  chorus  as  well  as 
actors  is  not  clear,  though  it  has  been  assumed 
(Grysar,  de  Dor.  Com.  p.  200,  &c.)  that  he  and 
Phormis  were  the  earliest  comic  poets  whose  works 
reached  posterity  in  a  written  form.  (Bentley,  I.  c. 
p.  451.)  But  the  comedy  of  Epicharmus  was  of 
brief  duration.  We  hear  of  no  successors  to  him 
except  his  son  or  disciple  Deinolochus. 

In  Attica,  the  first  comic  poet  of  any  import- 
ance whom  we  hear  of  after  Susarion  is  Chionides, 
who  is  said  to  have  brought  out  plays  in  b.  c.  488 
(Suidas  s.  v.  XiawiSjis).  Euetes,  Euxenides,  and 
Myllus  were  probably  contemporaries  of  Chionides  ; 
he  was  followed  by  Magnes  and  Ecphantides. 
Their  compositions,  however,  seem  to  have  been 
little  but  the  reproduction  of  the  old  Megaric  farce 
of  Susarion,  differing,  no  doubt,  in  form,  by  the 
introduction  of  an  actor  or  actors,  separate  from 
the  chorus,  in  imitation  of  the  improvements  that 
had  been  made  in  tragedy.  (Bode,  I.  c.  p.  29 — 36.) 
That  branch  of  the  Attic  drama  which  was  called 
the  old  comedy,  begins  properly  with  Cratinus, 
who  waB  to  comedy  very  much  what  Aeschylus 
was  to  tragedy.  Under  the  vigorous  and  liberal 
administration  of  Pericles  comedy  found  free 
scope,  and  rapidly  reached  its  perfection.  Cratinus 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  introduced  three 
actors  in  a  comedy.  (Anonym,  de  Com.  ap.  Mei- 
neke, p.  540.)  But  Crates  is  spoken  of  as  the  first 
who  began  Ka66\ov  iroieTv  \6yovs  fy  fivBovs  (Arist. 
Poet.  5),  i.  e.  raised  comedy  from  being  a  mere 
lampooning  of  individuals,  and  gave  it  a  character 
of  universality,  in  which  subjects  drawn  from 
reality,  or  stories  of  his  own  invention  received 
a  free,  poetic  treatment,  the  characters  introduced 
being  rather  generalisations  than  particular  indi- 
viduals. (See  Aristotle's  distinction  between  to 
naff  %Kaarov  and  rh  Ka66\ov,  Poet.  9.)  In  what 
is  known  of  his  pieces  no  traces  appear  of  anything 
of  a  personal  or  political  kind.  He  was  the  first 
who  introduced  into  his  pieces  the  character  of  a 
drunken  man.  (Anonym,  de  Com.  ap.  Meineke, 
p.  536.)  Though  Crates  was  a  younger  contem. 
porary  of  Cratinus,  and  at  first  an  actor  in  his 
pieces,  yet,  except  perhaps  his  earlier  plays,  the 
comedies  of  Cratinus  were  an  improvement  upon 
those  of  Crates,  as  they  united  with  the  universality 
of  the  latter  the  pungent  personal  satire  and  earnest 
political  purpose  which  characterised  the  old  comedy 
(Bernhardy,  i.e.  pp.  942,  946.)  Crates  and  his 
imitator  Pherecrates  seem  in  the  character  of  their 
pieces  to  have  had  more  affinity  with  the  middle 
z  4 
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than  with  the  old  comedy.  The  latter  has  been 
described  as  the  comedy  of  caricature,  and  such 
indeed  it  was,  but  it  was  also  a  great  deal  more. 
As  it  appeared  in  the  hands  of  its  great  masters 
Cratinus,  Hermippus,  Eupolis,  and  especially  Aris- 
toplianes,  its  main  characteristic  was  that  it  was 
throughout  political.  Everything  that  bore  upon 
the  political  or  social  interests  of  the  Athenians 
furnished  materials  for  it.  It  assailed  everything 
that  threatened  liberty,  religion,  and  the  old  esta- 
blished principles  of  social  morality  and  taste,  and 
tended  to  detract  from  the  true  nobleness  of  the 
Greek  character.  It  performed  the  functions  of 
a  public  censorship.  (Hor.  Serin,  i.  4.  1,  &c.  ; 
Isocrat.  de  Pace,  p.  161  ;  Dion  Chrysost.  vol.  ii. 
p.  4,  ed.  Rsk. ;  Cic.  de  Rep.  iv.  10.)  Though 
merely  personal  satire,  having  no  higher  object 
than  the  sport  of  the  moment,  was  by  no  means 
excluded,  yet  commonly  it  is  on  political  or  general 
grounds  that  individuals  are  brought  forward  and 
satirised.  A  groundwork  of  reality  usually  lay  at 
the  basis  of  the  most  imaginative  forms  which  its 
wild  licence  adopted.  All  kinds  of  phantastic 
impersonations  and  mythological  beings  were  mixed 
up  with  those  of  real  life.  With  such  unbounded 
stores  of  materials  for  the  subject  and  form  of 
comedies,  complicated  plots  were  of  course  un- 
necessary, and  were  not  adopted.  Though  the 
old  comedy  could  only  subsist  under  a  democracy, 
it  deserves  to  be  remarked  that  its  poets  were 
usually  opposed  to  that  democracy  and  its  leaders. 
Some  of  the  bitterest  assailants  even  of  Pericles 
were  to  be  found  among  the  comic  poets. 

In  the  year  B.  c.  440,  a  law  was  passed  tou  ^ 
KatfjufiSeiff  (Schol.  Arist.  Acharn.  67),  which  re- 
mained in  force  for  three  years,  when  it  was  re- 
pealed. Some  (e.g.  Clinton,  F.H.s.a.)  under- 
stand the  law  to  have  been  a  prohibition  of  comedy 
altogether,  others  (Meineke,  I.  c.  p.  40  ;  Bernhardy, 
p.  943)  a  prohibition  against  bringing  forward  in- 
dividuals in  their  proper  historical  personality  and 
under  their  own  name,  in  order  to  ridicule  them 
(fril  Ka/jufideiv  ovofiaffri).  To  the  same  period 
probably  belongs  the  law  that  no  Areopagite  should 
write  comedies.  (Plut.  de  Glor.  Ath.  p.  348,  c.) 
About  b.  c.  415,  apparently  at  the  instigation  of 
Alcibiades,  the  law  of  440,  or  at  all  events  a  law 
;«{;  KiefUfZ^tv  ovonaarl,  was  again  passed  on  the 
motion  of  one  Syracosius  (Schol.  Arist.  Aves,  1297). 
But  the  law  only  remained  in  force  for  a  short 
time  (Meineke,  p.  41).  The  nature  of  the  political 
events  in  the  ensuing  period  would  of  itself  act 
as  a  check  upon  the  licence  of  the  comic  poets.  A 
man  named  Antimachus  got  a  law  like  that  of 
Syracosius  passed,  but  the  date  of  it  is  not  known. 
(Schol.  Arist.  Acharn.  1149.)  With  the  over- 
throw of  the  democracy  in  411,  comedy  would  of 
course  be  silenced,  but  on  the  restoration  of  the 
democracy,  comedy  again  revived.  It  was  doubt- 
less again  restrained  by  the  thirty  tyrants.  During 
the  latter  part  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  also  it 
became  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  get  choregi  ;  and 
hindrances  were  sometimes  thrown  in  the  way  of 
the  comic  poets  by  those  who  had  been  attacked  by 
them.  (Schol.  Arist.  Ran.  153.)  Agyrrhius,  though 
when  is  not  known,  got  the  pay  of  the  poets 
lessened.  (Schol.  Arist.  Eccl.  102.)  The  old 
Attic  comedy  lasted  from  01.  80  to  01.  94  (b.  c. 
458 — 404).  From  Cratinus  to  Theopompus  there 
were  forty-one  poets,  fourteen  of  whom  preceded 
Aristophanes.     The  number  of  pieces  attributed  to 
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them  amounted  altogether  to  365.  (Anon,  de 
Com.  ap.  Meineke,  p.  535  ;  Bode,  I.  c.  p.  108.)  An 
excellent  and  compendious  account  of  these  poets 
is  given  by  Bernhardy.  (Grundriss  der  Griech. 
Lit.  voL  ii.  p.  945 — 954.)  A  more  extended  account 
will  be  found  in  Meineke  (Hist.  Orit.  Comic.  Graec. 
forming  vol.  i.  of  his  Fragm.  Com.  Graec.),  and  in 
Bode  (Gesch.  der  Hellen.  Dichtk.  vol.  iii.  pt  ii.  p. 
108,  &c.  &c).  The  reader  is  also  referred  to  the 
articles  Crates,  Cratinus,  Pherecrates,  Hermippus, 
Eupolis  and  Aristophanes  in  the  Dictionary  of 
Greek  and  Roman  Biography  and  Mytlnhgy.  (Comp. 
Rotscher,  Aristophanes  u/id  sein  ZeitaUer ;  and 
Schlegel's  Lectures  on  Dramatic  Art  and  Literature.) 
The  later  pieces  of  Aristophanes  belong  to  the 
Middle  rather  than  to  the  Old  Comedy.  The  old 
Megaric  comedy,  which  was  improved  by  Maeson, 
by  the  introduction  of  standing  characters  (Athen. 
xiv.  p.  659,  a.)  continued  for  some  time  to  subsist 
by  the  side  of  the  more  artistically  developed  Attic 
comedy,  as  did  the  ancient  Iambistic  entertain- 
ments both  in  Syracuse  and  in  the  Dorian  states 
of  Greece.     (Arist.  Poet.  4  ;  Bode,  I.  c.  p.  28.) 

It  was  not  usual  for  comic  poets  to  bring  forward 
more  than  one  or  two  comedies  at  a  time  ;  and 
there  was  a  regulation  according  to  which  a  poet 
could  not  bring  forward  comedies  before  he  was  of 
a  certain  age,  which  is  variously  stated  at  thirty  or 
forty  years.  (Aristoph.  Nub.  530,  with  the  scho- 
liast.) To  decide  on  the  merits  of  the  comedies 
exhibited,  five  judges  were  appointed,  which  was 
half  the  number  of  those  who  adjudged  the  prize 
for  tragedy.  (Schol.  ad  Arist.  Av.  445  ;  Hesych. 
s.  v.  irtVTc  Kptrai.) 

The  chorus  in  a  comedy  consisted  of  twenty- 
four.     [Chorus.] 

The  dance  of  the  chorus  was  the  KcJpSaf,  the 
movements  of  which  were  capricious  and  licentious, 
consisting  partly  in  a  reeling  to  and  fro,  in  imitation 
of  a  drunken  man,  and  in  various  unseemly  and 
immodest  gestures.  For  a  citizen  to  dance  the 
Kiip8o{  sober  and  without  a  mask,  was  looked 
upon  as  the  height  of  shamelessness.  (Theophrast, 
Charact.  6.)  The  choreutae  were  attired  in  the 
most  indecent  manner.  (Schol.  ad  Arist.  Nub. 
537.)  Aristophanes,  however,  and  probably  other 
comic  poets  also,  frequently  dispensed  with  the 
ko>8o|.  (Arist.  Nub.  537,  &c.  553,  &c;  Schneider, 
das  Attische  Jhcaterwesen,  p.  229,  &c.)  Comedies 
have  choric  songs,  but  no  (rre&cn/ta,  or  songs  between 
acts.  The  most  important  of  the  choral  parts  was 
the  Parabasis,  when  the  actors  having  left  the  stage, 
the  chorus,  which  was  ordinarily  divided  into  four 
rows,  containing  six  each  (Pollux,  iv.  108  ;  Schol. 
ad  Arist.  Pac.  733),  and  was  turned  towards  the 
stage,  turned  round,  and  advancing  towards  the 
spectators  delivered  an  address  to  them  in  the 
name  of  the  poet,  either  on  public  topics  of  general 
interest,  or  on  matters  which  concerned  the  poet 
personally,  criticising  his  rivals  and  calling  attention 
to  his  merits ;  the  address  having  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  action  of  the  play.  (Schol.  ad 
Arist  Nub.  518,  Pac.  733,  Equit.  505.)  The 
grammarians  speak  of  it  as  being  divided  into  the 
following  portions :  —  1.  A  short  introduction  (the 
Konixiriov)  •  2.  The  -napiSao-is  in  the  narrower 
sense  of  the  word,  or  Avdirato'Tos,  which  was  the 
principal  part  ;  and  usually  consisted  of  a  system 
of  anapaestic  or  trochaic  tetrameters,  in  which  case 
it  was  the  practice  for  it  to  close  with  what  was 
called  the  /wwcpoV  or  irwyos,  a  number  of  short 
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/erses,  which  the  speaker  had  to  utter  in  a  hreath, 
and  by  which  he  was  to  appear  to  be  choked  ;  3. 
The  o-rpocjyfi  ;  4.  The  i-rrifip'Tifiia  •  5.  The  avrt- 
trrpotyfl,  answering  to  the  ffrpo(fyfi ;  6.  The  avr- 
eirify-np.a,  answering  to  the  iirtp'piifi.a.  The  strophe 
and  antistrophe  were  sung  by  half  choruses,  and 
were  probably  accompanied  by  dancing,  being  the 
only  parts  of  the  parabasis  that  were  so  accom- 
panied. (Bode  I.  c.  p.  273.)  The  rhema  and  epir- 
rhema  were  uttered  by  single  choreutae.  The  para- 
basis, however,  did  not  always  contain  all  these 
parts  complete.  The  origin  of  the  parabasis  is  not 
quite  clear.  Possibly  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
comedy,  the  poet  went  with  the  comus  procession, 
and  in  the  course  of  its  performance  addressed  a 
speech  in  his  own  person  to  the  spectators.  (Etym. 
Magn.  p.  S28  ;  Pollux,  iv.  Ill  ;  Schol.  ad  Arist. 
Nvb.  £18,  1113,  Pac.  733;  Hypothes.  ad  Arist. 
Nub.  ;  Hermann,  Elem.  Doct.  Metr.  iii.  21,  p.  720, 
&c. ;  Kanngiesser,  Alte  Kom.  Biihne,  p.  356,  &c.  ; 
Kolster,  de  Parabasi.)  The  parabasis  was  not 
universally  introduced :  three  plays  of  Aristophanes, 
the  Ecclesiazusae,  Lysistrata,  and  Plutus  have 
none. 

As  the  old  Attic  comedy  was  the  offspring  of  the 
political  and  social  vigour  and  freedom  of  the  age 
during  which  it  nourished,  it  naturally  declined 
and  ceased  with  the  decline  and  overthrow  of  the 
freedom  and  vigour  which  were  necessary  for  its 
development.  It  was  replaced  by  a  comedy  of 
a  somewhat  different  style,  which  was  known  as 
the  Middle  comedy,  the  age  of  which  lasted 
from  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  to  the 
overthrow  of  liberty  by  Philip  of  Macedon.  (01.  94 
■ — 110.)  During  this  period,  the  Athenian  state 
had  the  form,  but  none  of  the  spirit  of  its  earlier 
democratical  constitution,  and  the  energy  and  pub- 
lic spirit  of  earlier  years  had  departed.  The 
comedy  of  this  period  accordingly  found  its  mate- 
rials in  satirizing  classes  of  people  instead  of  indi- 
viduals, in  criticising  the  systems  and  merits  of 
philosophers  and  literary  men,  and  in  parodies  of 
the  compositions  of  living  and  earlier  poets,  and 
travesties  of  mythological  subjects.  It  formed  a 
transition  from  the  old  to  the  new  comedy,  and 
approximated  to  the  latter  in  the  greater  attention 
to  the  construction  of  plots  which  seem  frequently 
to  have  been  founded  on  amorous  intrigues  (Bode, 
p.  396),  and  in  the  absence  of  that  wild  grotesque- 
ness  which  marked  the  old  comedy.  As  regards 
its  external  form,  the  plays  of  the  middle  comedy, 
generally  speaking,  bad  neither  parabasis  nor  chorus. 
(Platonius,  de  Differ.  Com.  ap.  Meineke,  p.  532.) 
The  absence  of  the  chorus  was  occasioned,  partly 
by  the  change  in  the  spirit  of  comedy  itself,  partly 
by  the  increasing  difficulty  of  rinding  persons  capable 
of  undertaking  the  duties  of  choregus.  As  the 
change  in  comedy  itself  was  gradual,  so  it  is  most 
likely  that  the  alterations  in  form  were  brought 
about  by  degrees.  At  first  showing  the  want  of 
proper  musical  and  orchestic  training,  the  chorus 
was  at  last  dropped  altogether.  Some  of  the  frag- 
ments of  pieces  of  the  middle  comedy  which  have 
reached  us  are  of  a  lyrical  kind,  indicating  the 
presence  of  a  chorus.  The  poets  of  this  school  of 
comedy  seem  to  have  been  extraordinarily  prolific. 
Athenaeus  (viii.  p.  336,  d.)  says,  that  he  had  read 
above  800  dramas  of  the  middle  comedy.  Only  a 
few  fragments  are  now  extant.  Meineke  {Hist. 
Crit.  Com.  Gr.  p.  303)  gives  a  list  of  thirty-nine 
poets  of  the  middle  comedy.     The  most  celebrated 
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were  Antiphanes  and  Alexis.  (Bode,  /.  c.  p.  393, 
&c.  ;  Bernhardy,  p.  1000,  &c.) 

The  new  comedy  was  a  further  development  of 
the  last  mentioned  kind.  It  answered  as  nearly 
as  may  be  to  the  modern  comedy  of  manners  or 
character.  Dropping  for  the  most  part  personal 
allusions,  caricature,  ridicule,  and  parody,  which, 
in  a  more  general  form  than  in  the  old  comedy, 
had  maintained  their  ground  in  the  middle  comedy, 
the  poets  of  the  new  comedy  made  it  their  business 
to  reproduce  in  a  generalized  form  a  picture  of  the 
every-day  life  of  those  by  whom  they  were  sur- 
rounded. Hence  the  grammarian  Aristophanes 
asked :  &  MewwBpe  kou  fiiie,  iroVepos  ap3  6f*Ssv 
ir&Ttpov  aire^i^o-aTO  (Meineke,  praef.  Men.  p. 
33).  The  new  comedy  might  be  described  in  the 
words  of  -Cicero  (de  Sep.  iv.  11),  as  "  imitationem 
vitae,  speculum  consuetudinis,  imaginem  veritatis." 
The  frequent  introduction  of  sententious  maxims 
was  a  point  of  resemblance  with  the  later  tragic 
poets.  There  were  various  standing  characters 
which  found  a  place  in  most  plays,  such  as  we 
find  in  the  plays  of  Plautus  and  Terence,  the  leno 
perjurus,  amator  fervidus,  servulus  callidus,  arnica 
illudens,  sodalis  opifalator,  miles  proeliator,  para- 
situs  edax,  parenies  tenaces,  meretrices  procaces. 
(Appul.  Flor.  16  ;  Ovid,  Amor.  i.  15, 17.)  In  the 
new  comedy  there  was  no  chorus,  and  the  dramas 
were  commonly  introduced  by  prologues,  spoken 
by  allegorical  personages,  such  as  'EAe-yxos,  $6§os, 
'trfip.  The  new  comedy  flourished  from,  about 
B.  c.  340  to  B.  c.  260.  The  poets  of  the  new  comedy 
amounted  to  64  in  number.  The  most  distinguished 
was  Menander.  Next  to  him  in  merit  came  Phile- 
mon, Diphilus,  Philippides,  Posidippus,  and  Apol- 
Iodorus  of  Carystus.  (Bernhardy,  p.  1008,  &c.  j 
Meineke,  I.  c.  p.  435,  &c.) 

Respecting  the  masks  used  in  comedy  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  article  Persona.  The  ordinary 
costume  was  the  Qa>/ils,  which  for  old  men  was 
unfulled.  Peasants  carried  a  knapsack,  a  cudgel, 
and  a  skin  of  some  kind  (Si<p6*pa).  Young  men 
had  a  purple  tunic  ;  parasites  a  black  or  grey  one, 
with  a  comb  and  a  box  of  ointment.  Courtezans 
had  a  coloured  tunic,  and  a  variegated  cloak  over 
it,  with  a  wand  in  their  hand.  Slaves  wore  a 
small  variegated  cloak  over  their  tunic  ;  cooks  an 
unfulled  double  mantle  ;  old  women  a  yellow  or 
blue  dress  ;  priestesses  and  maidens  a  white  one  ; 
heiresses  a  white  dress  with  a  fringe  ;  bawds  and 
the  mothers  of  hetaerae  had  a  purple  band  round 
the  head  ;  panderers  a  dyed  tunic,  with  a  varie- 
gated cloak  and  a  straight  staff,  called  &pe(ritos. 
(Pollux,  iv.  118,  &c,  vii.  47  ;  Etymol.  Magn.  p. 
349.  43;  A.  Gell.  vii.  12.)  The  authorities, 
however,  on  these  points  are  not  very  full,  and  not 
quite  accordant. 

2.  Roman.  —  The  accounts  of  the  early  stages 
of  comic  poetry  among  the  Romans  are  scanty,  and 
leave  many  points  unexplained,  but  they  are  pro- 
bably trustworthy  as  far  as  they  go.  Little  is 
known  on  the  subject  but  what  Livy  tells  us  (vii. 
4).  According  to  his  account  in  the  year  b.  c.  363, 
on  the  occasion  of  a  severe  pestilence,  among  other 
ceremonies  for  averting  the  anger  of  the  deities 
scenic  entertainments  were  introduced  from  Etruria, 
where  it  would  seem  they  were  a  familiar  amuse- 
ment. Tuscan  players  (ludiones),  who  were  fetched 
from  Etruria,  exhibited  a  sort  of  pantomimic  dance 
to  the  music  of  a  flute,  without  any  song  accom- 
panying their  dance,  and  without  regular  dramatic 
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gesticulation.  The  amusement  became  popular,  and 
was  imitated  by  the  young  Romans,  who  (though 
how  soon  is  not  stated)  improved  upon  the  original 
entertainment  by  uniting  with  it  extemporaneous 
mutual  raillery,  composed  in  a  rude  irregular  mea- 
sure, a  species  of  diversion  which  had  been  long 
known  among  the  Romans  at  their  agrarian  fes- 
tivals under  the  name  of  Fescennina  [Fescen- 
nina].  They  regulated  their  dances  so  as  to  ex- 
press the  sense  of  the  words.  Those  who  had  an 
aptitude  for  this  Bort  of  representation  set  them- 
selves to  improve  its  form,  supplanting  the  old 
Fescennine  verses  by  more  regular  compositions, 
which  however  had  not  as  yet  any  thing  like 
dramatic  unity  or  a  regular  plot,  but  from  the  mis- 
cellaneous nature  of  the  subjects  introduced  were 
called  saturae  [Satura].  Those  who  took  part 
in  these  exhibitions  were  called  histriones,  lister 
being  the  Etruscan  word  which  answered  to  the 
Latin  ludio  [Histrio].  It  was  123  years  after 
the  first  introduction  of  these  scenic  performances 
before  the  improvement  was  introduced  of  having 
a  regular  plot.  This  advance  was  made  by  Livius 
Andronicus,  a  native  of  Magna  Graecia,  in  b.  c. 
240.  His  pieces,  which  were  both  tragedies  and 
comedies,  were  merely  adaptations  of  Greek  dramas. 
His  popularity  increasing,  a  building  on  the  Aven- 
tine  hill  was  assigned  to  him  for  his  use,  which 
served  partly  as  a  theatre,  partly  as  a  residence  for 
a  troop  of  players,  for  whom  Livius  wrote  his 
pieces.  The  representation  of  regular  plays  of  this 
sort  was  now  left  to  those  who  were  histriones  by 
profession,  and  who  were  very  commonly  either 
foreigners  or  slaves  ;  the  free-born  youth  of  Rome 
confined  their  own  scenic  performances  to  the 
older,  irregular  farces,  which  long  maintained  their 
ground,  and  were  subsequently  called  eocodia,  being, 
as  Livy  says,  conserta  fabellis  potissimum  Aiellanis. 
[Exodia  ;  Satura.]  Livius,  as  was  common  at 
that  time,  was  himself  an  actor  in  his  own  pieces. 
His  Latin  adaptations  of  Greek  plays,  though  they 
had  no  chorus,  were  interspersed  with  monodies, 
which  were  more  lyrical  in  their  metrical  form, 
and  more  impassioned  in  their  tone  than  the  ordi- 
nary dialogue  parts.  In  the  musical  recitation  of 
these  Livius  seems  to  have  been  very  successful, 
and  was  frequently  encored.  The  exertion  being 
too  much  for  his  voice,  he  introduced  the  practice 
in  these  monodies,  or  cantica,  of  placing  a  slave 
beside  the  flute  player  to  recite  or  chaunt  the  words, 
while  he  himself  went  through  the  appropriate 
gesticulation.  This  became  the  usual  practice  from 
that  time,  so  that  in  the  cantica  the  histriones  did 
nothing  but  gesticulate,  the  only  parts  where  they 
used  their  voice  being  the  dialogues  (diverbia). 
Livy's  account  has  been  absurdly  misunderstood 
as  implying  that  the  introduction  of  this  Blave  to 
chaunt  the  cantica  led  to  the  use  of  dialogue  in  the 
Roman  dramas,  as  though  there  had  been  no  dia- 
logue before  ;  in  which  case,  as  there  was  certainly 
no  chorus,  Livius  must  have  adapted  Greek  dramas 
so  as  to  admit  of  being  represented  in  a  series  of 
monologues,  a  supposition  which  is  confuted  by  its 
own  absurdity.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  plays 
of  Livius  were  an  improvement  on  the  old  scenic 
saturae,  which  consisted  of  dialogue,  and  that  the 
improvement  was  simply  that  of  adapting  the  dia- 
logue to  a  regular  plot  Hermann  {Dissert,  de 
Cant,  in  Fab.  scenic.  Opusc.  vol.  i.  p.  290,  &c.)  has 
sufficiently  shown  that  the  cantica  were  not  mere 
musical  interludes  accompanied  by  dancing  or  ges- 
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ticulation,  introduced  between  the  acts,  but  the 
monodial  parts  of  the  plays  themselves  ;  though 
(as  is  clear  from  Plautus,  Pseud,  i.  5.  160)  there 
were  cases  in  which  the  flute-player  filled  up  the 
intervals  between  acts  with  music,  as  in  the  Siav. 
Xiov  in  the  Greek  theatre.  But  there  is  nothing 
to  show  that  such  musical  interludes  were  accom- 
panied with  gesticulation  by  any  actor  ;  and  it  is 
not  merely  without  but  against  all  authority  to  call 
such  interludes  cantica.  Hermann  has  also  shown 
that  it  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  lead- 
ing actors  only  gesticulated  in  the  cantica,  and 
took  no  part  in  the  ordinary  dialogue.  The  can- 
tica were  only  monodies  put  into  the  mouth  of  one 
or  other  of  the  dramatis  personae.  There  is  a  use- 
ful treatise  on  this  subject  by  G.  A.  B.  Wolff  (de 
Canticis  in  Romanorwm  Fabulis  scenicis),  in  which 
the  author  has  endeavoured  to  point  out  which  are 
the  cantica  in  the  remaining  plays  of  Plautus  and 
Terence. 

The  first  imitator  of  the  dramatic  works  of  Livius 
Andronicus  was  Cn.  Naevius,  a  native  of  Cam- 
pania. He  composed  both  tragedies  and  comedies, 
which  were  either  translations  or  imitations  of 
those  of  Greek  writers.  In  comedy  his  models 
seem  to  have  been  the  writers  of  the  old  comedy. 
(Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Rom.  Biog.  and  Myth.  art.  Nae- 
vius.') The  most  distinguished  successors  of  Nae- 
vius were  Plautus  (Ibid.  art.  Plautus),  who  chiefly 
imitated  Epicharmus,  and  Terence  (Ibid.  art.  Te- 
rentius),  whose  materials  v/ere  drawn  chiefly 
from  Menander,  Diphilus,  Philemon,  and  Apollo- 
dorus.  The  comedy  of  the  Romans  was  through- 
out but  an  imitation  of  that  of  the  Greeks,  and 
chiefly  of  the  new  comedy.  Where  the  characters 
were  ostensibly  Greek,  and  the  scene  laid  in  Athens 
or  some  other  Greek  town,  the  comedies  were 
termed  paUiatae.  All  the  comedies  of  Terence  and 
Plautus  belong  to  this  class.  When  the  story  and 
characters  were  Roman,  the  plays  were  called 
togatae.  But  the  fabulae  togatae  were  in  fact  little 
else  than  Greek  comedies  clothed  in  a  Latin  dress. 
(As  Horace  says :  "  dicitur  Afrani  toga  convenisse 
Menandro."  Fpist.ii.  1.57.)  They  took  their  name 
because  the  costume  was  the  toga.  The  togatae 
were  divided  into  two  classes,  the  trabeatae  and 
tabernariae,  according  as  the  subject  was  taken 
from  high  or  from  low  life  (Euanthius,  de  Fabtda). 
In  the  comediae  palliatae,  the  costume  of  the 
ordinary  actors  was  the  Greek  pallium.  The 
plays  which  bore  the  name  of  praetextatae,  were 
not  so  much  tragedies  as  historical  plays.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  represent  them  as  comedies.  There 
was  a  species  of  tragi-comedy,  named  from  the 
poet  who  introduced  that  style  Rhintlonka.  A 
tragedy  the  argument  of  which  was  Greek  was 
termed  crepidata.  The  mimes  are  sometimes 
classed  with  the  Latin  comedies.  (Hermann,  de 
Fabula  togata.  Opusc.  vol.  v.  p.  254,  &c.)  Re- 
specting them,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article 
Mimus.  The  mimes  differed  from  the  comedies  in 
little  more  than  the  predominance  of  the  mimic 
representation  over  the  dialogue,  which  was  only 
interspersed  in  various  parts  of  the  representation. 

Latin  comedies  had  no  chorus,  any  more  than 
the  dramas  of  the  new  comedy,  of  which  they 
were  for  the  most  part  imitations.  Like  them, 
too,  they  were  introduced  by  a  prologue,  which 
answered  some  of  the  purposes  of  the  parabasis  of 
the  old  comedy,  so  far  as  bespeaking  the  good  will 
of  the  spectators,  and  defending  the  poet  against 
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his  rivals  and  enemies.  It  also  communicated  so 
much  information  as  was  necessary  to  understand 
the  story  of  the  play.  The  prologue  was  com- 
monly spoken  by  one  of  the  players,  or,  perhaps, 
hy  the  manager  of  the  troop.  Occasionally  the 
speaker  of  it  assumed  a  separate  mask  and  costume, 
for  the  occasion  (Plaut.  Poen.  prol.  126  ;  Terent. 
Prol.  ii.  1).  Sometimes  the  prologue  is  spoken 
by  one  of  the  dramatis  personae  (Plaut.  Amph. ; 
Mil.  Glor. ;  Merc),  or  by  some  supernatural  or 
personified  being,  as  the  Lar  familiaris  in  the  Au- 
hdaria  of  Plautus,  Arcturus  in  the  Rudens,  Auxi- 
lium  in  the  CisteUaria,  Luxuria  and  Inopia  in  the 
Trimimmus.  (Baden,  von  dem  Prologe  im  Rom. 
Lustsp.  in  Jahn's  A  rchiv.  i.  3.  p.  441,  &c. ;  Bekker, 
de  com.  Roman.  Fabulis,  p.  89,  &c. ;  Wolff,  de  Pro- 
logis  PlaiUinis.)  The  rest  of  the  piece  consisted 
(as  Diomedes  says,  iii.  p.  489)  of  diverbium  and 
canticum.  This  division,  however,  must  not  be 
taken  too  stringently,  as  it  was  not  every  mono- 
logue which  was  a  cantiewm.  The  composition  of 
the  music,  which  is  spoken  of  in  the  didascaliae, 
appears  to  have  had  reference  to  these  cantica. 
Respecting  the  use  of  masks,  see  the  article  Per- 
sona. When  they  were  first  introduced,  is  a 
disputed  point  (Wolff,  de  Canticis,  p.  22,  &c. ; 
Holscher,  de  Personarum  Usu  in  Ludis  seen.  ap. 
Rom.  ;  Stieve,  de  Rei  scenicae  ap.  Rom.  Origine.) 
The  characters  introduced  were  much  the  same 
as  in  the  new  comedy,  and  their  costume  was  not 
very  different.  Donatus  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  it :  "  comicis  senibus  candidus  vestiB  in- 
ducitur,  quod  is  antiquissimus  fuisse  memoratur, 
adolescentibus  discolor  attribuitur.  Servi  comici 
amictu  exiguo  conteguntur  paupertatis  antiquae 
gratia,  vel  quo  expeditiores  agant.  Parasiti  cum 
intortis  palliis  veniunt.  Laeto  vestitus  candidus, 
aerumnoso  obsoletus,  purpureus  diviti,  pauperi 
phoeniceus  datur.  Militi  chlamys  purpurea,  puel- 
lae  habitus  peregrinus  inducitur,  leno  pallio  varii 
coloris  utitur,meretrici  ob  avaritiam  luteum  datur." 
A  word  remains  to  be  said  on  the  AteUanae 
fabulae.  These  were  not  of  Roman,  but  of  Italian 
origin,  and  were  not  introduced  among  the  Romans 
till  the  latter  came  into  contact  with  the  Cam- 
panians.  These  pieces  took  their  name  from  the 
town  of  Atella  in  Campania.  From  being  always 
composed  in  the  Oscan  dialect,  they  were  also 
called  Ivdi  Osci,  or  Itidicrum  Oscum.  At  first,  and 
amongst  the  Oscans,  they  appear  to  have  been 
rude,  improvisatory  farces,  without  dramatic  con- 
nection, but  full  of  raillery  and  satire.  So  far 
they  resembled  the  earlier  scenic  entertainments 
of  the  Romans.  But  the  Oscan  farces  had  not 
the  dancing  or  gesticulation  which  formed  a  chief 
part  of  the  latter,  and  those  who  took  part  in 
them  personated  characters  representing  various 
classes  of  the  country  people,  like  the  Maschere  of 
the  modern  Italians.  These  had  regular  names  ; 
there  was  Maccus,  a  sort  of  clown  or  fool  ;  Buc- 
txmes,  i.  e.  babblers  ;  Pappus  ;  Simus  or  Simius, 
the  baboon.  The  Greek  origin  of  some  of  these 
names  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Greek 
settlers  in  Italy  had  some  influence  in  the  deve- 
lopment of  this  species  of  amusement.  The  Atel- 
lanae  fabulae  were  distinguished  from  the  mimes 
by  the  absence  of  low  buffoonery.  They  were 
marked  by  a  refined  humour.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  ix. 
16 ;  Val.  Max.  ii.  1.)  They  were  commonly 
divided  into  five  acts.  (Macrob.  Saturn,  iii.)  Re- 
specting the  exodia,  see  the  article   Exodium. 
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The  Oscan  dialect  was  preserved,  even  when  they 
were  introduced  at  Rome.  (Strabo,  v.  p.  356,  a.) 
Though  at  first  improvisatory,  after  the  regular 
drama  acquired  a  more  artistic  character,  the 
Atellanae  came  to  be  written.  Lucius  Pomponius 
of  Bononia  and  Q.  Novius  are  mentioned  as  writers 
of  them.  Regular  histriones  were  not  allowed  to 
perform  in  them.  They  were  acted  by  free-bom 
Romans,  who  were  not  subjected  to  any  civil  de- 
gradation for  appearing  in  them.  In  later  times, 
they  degenerated,  and  became  more  like  the  mimes, 
and  were  acted  by  histriones  ;  but  by  that  time 
they  had  fallen  into  considerable  neglect.  (C.  E. 
Schober,  ilier  die  Atellanen,  Lips.  1825  ;  Weyer, 
iiber  d.  Atett.  Mannheim  1826  ;  Neukirch,  de  Fa* 
bula  togata,  pp.  20,  51,  &c.  ;  B'ahr,  Gesch.  der  Rom. 
Litteratur.)  [C.P.M.] 

COMPENSA'TIO  is  defined  by  Modestinus  to 
be  debiti  et  crediti  infer  $e  contributio.  Compen- 
satio,  as  the  etymology  of  the  word  shows  (pend-6), 
is  the  act  of  making  things  equivalent.  A  person 
who  was  sued,  might  answer  his  creditor's  demand, 
who  was  also  his  debtor,  by  an  offer  of  compen- 
satio  (si  paratus  est  compensare)  ;  which  in  effect 
was  an  offer  to  pay  the  difference,  if  any,  which 
should  appear  on  taking  the  account.  The  object 
of  the  compensatio  was  to  prevent  unnecessary 
suits  and  payments,  by  ascertaining  to  which  party 
a  balance  was  due.  Originally  compensatio  only 
took  place  in  bonae  fidei  judiciis,  and  ex  eadem 
causa  ;  but  by  a  rescript  of  M.  Aurelius  there  could 
be  compensatio  in  stricti  juris  judiciis,  and  ex  dis- 
pari  causa.  When  a  person  made  a  demand  in 
right  of  another,  as  a  tutor  in  right  of  his  pupillus, 
the  debtor  could  not  have  compensatio  in  respect 
of  a  debt  due  to  him  from  the  tutor  on  his  own 
account.  A  fidejussor  (surety)  who  was  called 
upon  to  pay  his  principal's  debt,  might  have  com- 
pensatio, either  in  respect  of  a  debt  due  by  the 
claimant  to  himself  or  to  his  principal.  It  was  a 
rule  of  Roman  law  that  there  could  be  no  compen- 
satio where  the  demand  could  be  answered  by  an 
exceptio  peremptoria  ;  for  the  compensatio  admitted 
the  demand,  subject  to  the  proper  deduction, 
whereas  the  object  of  the  exceptio  was  to  state 
something  in  bar  of  the  demand.  Set-off  in  Eng- 
lish law,  and  compensation  in  Scotch  law,  corre- 
spond to  compensatio.  (Dig.  16.  tit.  2  ;  Thibaut, 
System,  &c.  §  606,  9th  ed.  contains  the  chief 
rules  as  to  compensatio.)  [G.  L.] 

COMPERENDINA'TIO.     [Judex.] 

COMPETI'TOR.     [Ambitus.] 

CO'MPITA.     [Compitalia.] 

COMPITA'LIA,  also  called  LUDI  COMPI- 
TALI'CII,  a  festival  celebrated  once  a  year  in 
honour  of  the  lares  compitales,  to  whom  sacrifices 
were  offered  at  the  places  where  two  or  more  ways 
met  (compita,  Varro,  De  Ling.  Lai.  vi.  25,  ed. 
Muller ;  Festus,  s.  v.).  This  festival  is  said  by 
some  writers  to  have  been  instituted  by  Tarquinius 
Priscus  in  consequence  of  the  miracle  attending  the 
birth  of  Servius  Tullius,  who  was  supposed  to  be 
the  son  of  a  lar  familiaris.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi. 
70.)  Dionysius  (iv.  14)  ascribes  its  origin  to 
ServiuB  Tullius,  and  describes  the  festival  as  it  was 
celebrated  in  his  time.  He  relates  that  the  sacri- 
fices consisted  of  honey-cakes  (niXavoC),  which 
were  presented  by  the  inhabitants  of  each  house, 
and  that  the  persons,  who  assisted  as  ministering 
servants  at  the  festival,  were  not  free-men,  but 
slaves,  because  the  lares  took  pleasure  in  the  ser- 
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vice  of  slaves :  lie  further  adds  that  the  compitalia 
were  celebrated  a  few  days  after  the  Saturnalia 
with  great  splendour,  and  that  the  slaves  on  this  oc- 
casion had  full  liberty  given  them  to  do  what  they 
pleased.  We  further  learn  from  Macrobius  {Saturn. 
i.  7)  that  the  celebration  of  the  compitalia  was 
restored  by  Tarquinius  Superbus,  who  sacrificed 
boys  to  Mania,  the  mother  of  the  lares  ;  but  this 
practice  was  changed  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Tarquins,  and  garlic  and  poppies  offered  in  their 
stead. 

The  persons,  who  presided  over  the  festival 
were  the  Magistri  vici,  who  were  on  that  occasion 
allowed  to  wear  the  praetexta  (Ascon.  ad  Cic.  in 
Pis.  p.  7,  ed.  Orelli).  Public  games  were  added 
at  some  time  during  the  republican  period  to  this 
festival,  but  they  were  suppressed  by  command  of 
the  senate  in  B.  c.  68  ;  and  it  was  one  of  the 
charges  brought  forward  by  Cicero  against  L.  Piso 
that  he  allowed  them  to  be  celebrated  in  his  con- 
sulship, B.  c.  58  (Cic.  in  Pis.  4  ;  Ascon.  I.  c.)  But 
that  the  festival  itself  still  continued  to  be  observed, 
though  the  games  were  abolished,  is  evident  from 
Cicero  (ad  Att.  iii.  3).  During  the  civil  wars  the 
festival  fell  into  disuse,  and  was  accordingly  re- 
stored by  the  emperor  Augustus.  (Suet.  Aug.  31  ; 
comp.  Ov.  Fast.  v.  128 — -148.)  As  Augustus  was 
now  the  pater  patriae,  the  worship  of  the  old  lares 
was  discontinued,  and  the  lares  of  the  emperor 
consequently  became  the  lares  of  the  state.  Hence, 
the  Scholiast  on  Horace  (ad  Sat.  ii.  3.  281),  tells 
us  that  Augustus  set  up  lares  or  penates  at  places 
where  two  or  more  ways  met,  and  instituted  for 
the  purpose  of  attending  to  their  worship  an  order 
of  priests,  who  were  taken  from  the  Libertini,  and 
were  called  Augustales.  These  AuguBtales  are  en- 
tirely different  from  the  Augustales,  who  were 
appointed  to  attend  to  the  worship  of  Augustus  after 
his  decease,  as  has  been  well  shown  by  A.  W. 
Zumpt  in  his  essay  on  the  subject.  (De  Augus- 
talibus,  &c,  Berol.  1846.)     [Augustales.] 

The  compitalia  belonged  to  the  feriae  concep- 
tivae,  that  is,  festivals  which  were  celebrated  on 
days  appointed  annually  by  the  magistrates  or 
priests.  The  exact  day  on  which  this  festival  was 
celebrated,  appears  to  have  varied,  though  it  was 
always  in  the  winter.  Dionysius  relates  (iv.  14), 
as  we  have  already  said,  that  it  was  celebrated  a 
few  days  after  the  Saturnalia,  and  Cicero  (in  Pison. 
4)  that  it  fell  on  the  Kalends  of  January  ;  but  in 
one  of  his  letters  to  Atticus  (vii.  7)  he  speaks  of  it 
as  falling  on  the  fourth  before  the  nones  of  January. 
The  exact  words,  with  which  the  festival  was  an- 
nounced, are  preserved  by  Macrobius  (Saturn,  i.  4) 
and  Aulus  Gellius  (x.  24). 

COMPLU'VIUM.     [Domus.] 

COMPROMISSUM.  [Judex  ;  Recepta 
Actio.] 

COMUS  (kH/ws).     [Chorus  ;  Comoedia.] 

CONCHA  (Kiyxv),  a  Greek  and  Roman  liquid 
measure,  of  which  there  were  two  sizes.  The 
smaller  was  half  the  cyathus  (='0412  of  a  pint 
English)  ;  the  larger,  which  was  the  same  as  the 
oxybaphim,  was  three  times  the  former  (='1238 
of  a  pint).  (Hussey,  pp.  207,  209  ;  Wurm,  p. 
129.)  [P.S.] 

CONCILIA'BULUM.    [Colonia,  p.318,a.] 

CONCILIA'RII.     [Assessor.] 

CONCI'LIUM  generally  has  the  same  meaning 
as  conventus  or  conventio,  but  the  technical  import 
of  concilium   in  the  Roman  constitution  was  an 
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assembly  of  a,  portion  of  the  people  (Gell.  xv.  27), 
as  distinct  from  the  general  assemblies  or  comitia. 
(Fest.  p.  SO  ;  Cic.  De  Leg.  ii.  1,  p.  Red.  in  Sen.  5.) 
Accordingly,  as  the  comitia  tributa  embraced  only 
a  portion  of  the  Roman  people,  viz.  the  plebeians, 
these  comitia  are  often  designated  by  the  term 
concilia  plebis.  (Liv.  vii.  5,  xxviii.  S3,  xxxix. 
15.)  Upon  the  same  principle,  it  might  be  sup- 
posed that  the  comitia  curiata  might  be  called 
concilia,  and  Niebuhr  (Hist,  of  Rome,  i.  p.  42S) 
believes  that  the  concilia  populi  which  are  men- 
tioned now  and  then,  actually  were  the  comitia 
curiata  ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  those  patrician 
assemblies,  which  in  the  early  times  certainly 
never  looked  upon  themselves  as  a  mere  part  of 
the  nation,  having  ever  been  called  by  that  name. 
In  fact,  all  the  passages  in  which  concilia  populi 
occur,  clearly  show  that  none  other  but  the  comitia 
tributa  are  meant.  (Liv.  i.  36,  ii.  7, 60,  iii.  13, 16, 
64,  71,  xxx.  24,  xxxviii.  53,  xxxix.  15,  xliii.  16, 
Cic.  in  Vat.  7.)  As  concilium,  however,  has  the 
meaning  of  an  assembly  in  general,  we  cannot 
wonder  that  sometimes  it  is  used  in  a  loose  way  to 
designate  the  comitia  of  the  centuries  (Liv.  ii.  28) 
or  any  concio.  (Liv.  ii.  7, 28,  v.  43  ;  Gell.  xviii.  7  ; 
comp.  Becker,  Handb.  der  Rom.  Alterth.  vol.  ii. 
part  i.  p.  359,  note  693.) 

We  must  here  notice  a  peculiar  sense  in  which 
concilium  is  used  by  Latin  writers  to  denote  the 
assemblies  or  meetings  of  confederate  towns  or 
nations,  at  which  either  their  deputies  alone  or 
any  of  the  citizens  met  who  had  time  and  in- 
clination, and  thus  formed  a  representative  as- 
sembly. (Liv.  i.  50.)  Such  an  assembly  or  diet 
is  commonly  designated  as  commune  concilium  or 
to  koiv6v,  e.  g.  Achaeorum,  Aetolorum,  Boeotorum, 
Macedoniae,  and  the  like.  (Liv.  xxxvi.  31, 
xxxviii.  34,  xlii.  43,  xlv.  18  ;  Gell.  ii.  6.)  Of  the 
same  kind  were  the  diets  of  the  Latins  in  the 
grove  of  Ferentina  (Liv.  i.  51,  vi.  33,  vii.  25, 
viii.  3),  the  meetings  of  the  Etruscans  near  the 
temple  of  Voltunma  (Liv.  iv.  23,  25,  61,  v.  17, 
vi.  2),  of  the  Hernicans  in  the  circus  of  Anagnia 
(ix.  42),  of  the  Aequians  and  Samnites  (iii.  2,  iv. 
25,  x.  12).  [L.  S.] 

CO'NCIO  or  CO'NTIO,  a  contraction  for  am- 
ventio,  that  is,  a  meeting,  or  a  conventus.  (FestUB, 
p.  66,  ed.  Miiller.)  In  the  technical  sense,  how- 
ever, a  concio  was  an  assembly  of  the  people  at 
Rome  convened  by  a  magistrate  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  people  acquainted  with  measures  which 
were  to  be  brought  before  the  next  comitia,  and  of 
working  upon  them  either  to  support  or  oppose  the 
measure.  But  no  question  of  any  kind  could  be 
decided  by  a  concio,  and  this  constitutes  the  differ- 
ence between  conciones  and  comitia.  (Gell.  xiii. 
14  ;  Cic.  p.  Sext.  50,  53  ;  Liv.  xxxix.  15.)  Still 
conciones  were  also  convened  for  other  purposes, 
e.g.  of  persuading  the  people  to  take  part  in  a 
war  (Dionys.  vi.  28),  or  of  bringing  complaints 
against  a  party  in  the  republic.  (Dionys.  ix.  25  ; 
Plut.  O.  Gracck.  3.)  Meetings  of  this  kind  naturally 
were  of  very  frequent  occurrence  at  Rome.  The 
earliest  that  is  mentioned,  is  one  held  immediately 
after  the  death  of  Romulus  by  Julius  Proculus  in 
the  Campus  Martius  (Liv.  i.  16  ;  Plut  Rom.  27)  ; 
the  first,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  was  held 
by  Brutus.  (Liv.  ii.  2  ;  Dionys.  v.  10,  &c.)  Every 
magistrate  had  the  right  to  convene  conciones,  but 
it  was  most  frequently  exercised  by  the  consuls 
and  tribunes,  and  the  latter  more  especially  ex- 
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ercised  a  great  influence  over  the  people  in  and 
through  these  condones.  A  magistrate  who  was 
higher  in  rank  than  the  one  who  had  convened  a 
concio,  had  the  right  to  order  the  people  to  dis- 
perse, if  he  disapproved  of  the  ohject  (avocare, 
GeU.  xiii.  14) ;  and  such  a  command  and  the  vehe- 
mence of  the  haranguing  tribunes  rendered  con- 
dones often  very  tumultuous  and  riotous,  especially 
during  the  latter  period  of  the  republic.  The 
convening  magistrate  either  addressed  the  people 
himself,  or  he  introduced  other  persons  to  whom 
he  gave  permission  to  speak,  for  no  private  person 
was  allowed  to  speak  without  this  permission,  and 
the  people  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  listen.  (Dionys. 
v.  11  ;  Liv.  iii.  71,  xlii.  34  ;  Cic.  ad  Att.  iv.  2.) 
The  place  where  such  meetings  were  held,  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  fixed,  for  we  find  them  in 
the  forum,  the  Capitol,  the  Campus  Martius,  and 
the  Circus  Flaminius.  (Cic.  p.  Sext.  14,  ad  Att.  i. 
1.)  It  should  be  remarked,  that  the  term  concio 
is  also  used  to  designate  the  speeches  and  harangues 
addressed  to  the  people  in  an  assembly  (Liv.  xxiv. 
22,  xxvii.  13  ;  Cic.  in  Vat.  1),  and  that  in  a  loose 
mode  of  speaking,  concio  denotes  any  assembly 
of  the  people.  (Cic.  p.  Place.  7  ;  comp.  the 
Lexica.)  [L.  S.] 

CONCUBI'NA  (itaKkaKi\,  TraKKmis).  1. 
Greek. — The  iraWaicfi,  or  iraATuwa's,  occupied  at 
Athens  a  kind  of  middle  rank  between  the  wife 
and  the  harlot  (eraipa).  The  distinction  between 
the  tralpa,  iraAAaK^,  and  legal  wife,  is  accurately 
described  by  Demosthenes  (c.  Neaer.  p.  1386),  ras 
uey  yap  eraipas  7]Sovtjs  even'  e^o^ey  ras  Be  iroA- 
XaKas,  ttjs  Kaff  71/xepav  ^epairelas  rov  adifiaros : 
ras  Si  ywaticas,  rov  TratSoTroiei(rdai  yvTjfflas  Kal 
ruv  cvSov  (pvKaKa  iriarfy  %%ew.  Thus  Antiphon 
speaks  of  the  TraWoKi}  of  Philoneos  as  following 
him  to  the  sacrifice,  and  also  waiting  upon  him  and 
his  guest  at  table.  (Antiph.  Ace.  de  Venef.  pp.  613, 
614  ;  comp.  Becker,  ChariMes,  vol.  ii.  p.  438.)  If 
her  person  were  violated  by  force,  the  same  penalty 
was  exigible  from  the  ravisher  as  if  the  offence  had 
been  committed  upon  an  Attic  matron  ;  and  a  man 
surprised  by  the  quasi-husband  in  the  act  of  crimi- 
nal intercourse  with  his  iraWaicii,  might  be  slain 
by  him  on  the  spot,  as  in  the  parallel  case  (Lys. 
De  Caede  Eratostk  p.  95).  [Adulterium.]  It 
does  not,  however,  appear  very  clearly  from  what 
political  classes  concubines  were  chiefly  selected, 
as  cohabitation  with  a  foreign  (£«f7)  woman  was 
strictly  forbidden  by  law  (Demosth.  c.  Neaer.  p. 
1350),  and  the  provisions  made  by  the  state  for 
virgins  of  Attic  families  must  in  most  cases  have 
prevented  their  sinking  to  this  condition.  Some- 
times certainly,  where  there  were  several  destitute 
female  orphans,  this  might  take  place,  as  the  next 
of  .kin  was  not  obliged  to  provide  for  more  than 
one  ;  and  we  may  also  conceive  the  same  to  have 
taken  place  with  respect  to  the  daughters  of  fami- 
lies so  poor  as  to  be  unable  to  supply  a  dowry. 
(Demosth.  c.  Neaer.  p.  1384  ;  Plaut.  Trinummus,  iii. 
2.  63.)  The  dowry,  in  fact,  seems  to  have  been  a 
decisive  criterion  as  to  whether  the  connection  be- 
tween a  male  and  female  Athenian,  in  a  state  of 
cohabitation,  amounted  to  a  marriage :  if  no  dowry 
had  been  given,  the  child  of  such  union  would  be 
illegitimate  ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  a  dowry  had 
been  given,  or  a  proper  instrument  executed  in 
acknowledgment  of  its  receipt,  the  female  was 
fully  entitled  to  all  conjugal  rights.  (Petit.  Leg. 
Att.  p.  548,  and  authors  there  quoted.)     It  does 
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not  appear  that  the  slave  that  was  taken  to  her 
master's  bed  acquired  any  political  rights  in  conse- 
quence; the  concubine  mentioned  by  Antiphon  is 
treated  as  a  slave  by  her  master,  and  after  his 
death  undergoes  a  servile  punishment  (Id.  p.  615). 
[Hetaira.]  [J.  S.  M.] 

2.  Roman.  According  to  an  old  definition,  an 
unmarried  woman  who  cohabited  with  a  man  was 
originally  called  pellex,  but  afterwards  by  the  more 
decent  appellation  of  concubina.  (Massurius,  ap. 
Paul.  Dig.  50.  tit.  16.  s.  144.)  This  remark  has 
apparently  reference  to  the  Lex  Julia  et  Papia 
Poppaea,  by  which  the  concubinatus  received  a 
legal  character.  This  legal  concubinatus  consisted 
in  the  permanent  cohabitation  of  an  unmarried  man 
with  an  unmarried  woman.  It  therefore  differed 
from  adulterium,  stuprum,  and  incestus,  which  were 
legal  offences  ;  and  from  contubernium,  which  was 
the  cohabitation  of  a  free  man  with  a  slave,  or  the 
cohabitation  of  a  male  and  female  slave,  between 
whom  there  could  be  no  Roman  marriage.  Before 
the  passing  of  the  Lex.  Jul.  et  P.  P.,  the  name  of 
concubina  would  have  applied  to  a  woman  who 
cohabited  with  a  married  man,  who  had  not  divorced 
his  first  wife  (Cic.  De  Orat.  i.  40)  ;  but  this  was 
not  the  state  of  legal  concubinage  which  was  after- 
wards established.  The*  offence  of  stuprum  was 
avoided  in  the  case  of  the  cohabitation  of  a  free 
man  and  an  ingenua  by  this  permissive  concubinage ; 
but  it  would  seem  to  be  a  necessary  inference  that 
there  should  be  some  formal  declaration  of  the  in- 
tention of  the  parties,  in  order  that  there  might  be 
no  stuprum.  (Dig.  48.  tit.  5.  s.  34.)  Heineccius 
(Syntag.  Ap.  lib.  i.  39)  denies  that  an  ingenua 
could  be  a  concubina,  and  asserts  that  those  only 
could  be  concubinae  who  could  not  be  uxores  ;  but 
this  appears  to  be  a  mistake  (Dig.  25.  tit.  7.  s.  3), 
or  perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  there  was  a  legal 
doubt  on  this  subject  (Id.  s.  1);  Aurelian  prohibited 
the  taking  of  ingenuae  as  concubinae.  (Vopiscus, 
Aurelian.  49.)  A  constitution  of  Constantine 
(Cod.  v.  tit.  27.  s.  5)  treats  of  ingenuae  concubinae. 

This  concubinage  was  not  a  marriage,  nor  were 
the  children  of  such  marriage,  who  were  sometimes 
called  liberi  naturales,  in  the  power  of  their  father, 
and  consequently  they  followed  the  condition  of 
the  mother.  There  is  an  inscription  in  Fabretti 
(p.  337)  to  the  memory  of  Faullianus  by  Aemilia 
Prima  "  concubina  ejus  et  heres,"  which  seems  to 
show  that  the  term  concubina  was  not  a  name  that 
a  woman  was  ashamed  of.  Under  the  Christian 
emperors  concubinage  was  not  favoured,  but  it 
still  existed,  as  we  see  from  the  legislation  of  Jus- 
tinian. 

This  legal  concubinage  resembled  the  morganatic 
marriage  (ad  morganaticam),  in  which  neither  the 
wife  enjoys  the  rank  of  the  husband,  nor  the 
children  the  rights  of  children  by  a  legal  marriage. 
(Lib.  Feud.  ii.  29.)  Among  the  Romans,  widowers 
who  had  already  children,  and  did  not  wish  to 
contract  another  legal  marriage,  took  a  concubina, 
as  we  see  in  the  case  of  Vespasian  (Suet.  Vesp.  3), 
Antoninus  Pius,  and  M.  Aurelius  (Jul.  Cap.  Vit. 
Ant.  c.  8  ;  Aurel.  c.  29  ;  Dig.  25.  tit.  7  ;  Cod.  v. 
tit.  26  ;  Paulus,  Reeept.  Sentent.  ii.  tit.  19,  20  ; 
Nov.  18,  c.  5  ;  89.  c.  12.)  [G.  L.] 

CONDEMNA'TIO.     [Actio  :  Judex.] 

CONDI'CTIO.     [Actio.] 

CONDITO'RIUM.     [Funus.] 

CONDU'CTIO.     [Locatio.] 

CONFARREA'TIO.     [Matrimonii™.] 
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CONFESSO'RIA  ACTIO.  If  a  man  has  a 
servitus  [Ser Vitus],  and  the  exercise  of  his  right 
is  impeded  by  any  person,  he  can  maintain  it  by 
an  actio  in  rem,  which  is  a  servitutis  vindicatio. 
Accordingly,  when  a  man  claims  a  jus  utendi, 
fruendi,  eundi,  agendi,  &c,  the  actio  is  called  con- 
fessoria  de  usufructu,  &c.  If  the  owner  of  a  thing 
was  interrupted  in  his  exclusive  enjoyment  of  it  by 
a  person  claiming  or  attempting  to  exercise  a  servitus 
in  it,  his  claim  or  ground  of  action  was  negative, 
"jus  illi  non  esse  ire,  agere,"  &c,  whence  the  action 
was  called  negativa  or  negatoria  in  rem  actio. 

The  confessoria  actio  and  the  negativa,  which 
was  founded  on  a  negative  servitus,  are  discussed 
under  Servitus. 

In  the  negatoria  in  rem,  which  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  negative  actio  founded  on  a 
negative  servitus,  the  plaintiff  claimed  restitution  of 
the  thing,  as,  for  instance,  when  the  defendant  had 
usurped  the  usus  fructus  ;  or  removal  of  the  cause  of 
complaint ;  also  damages  for  injury  done,  and  security 
(cautio)  against  future  acts  of  the  like  kind.  (  Gaius, 
iv.  3  ;  Dig.  8.  tit.  5  ;  Brissonius,  De  Formulis; 
Puchta,  Oursus,  &c.  toI.  ii.  pp.  563,  771.)    [G.  L.J 

CONFU'SIO  properly  signifies  the  mixing  of 
liquids,  or  the  fusing  of  metals  into  one  mass.  If 
things  of  the  same  or  of  different  kind  were  con- 
fused, either  by  the  consent  of  both  owners  or  by 
accident,  the  compound  was  the  property  of  both. 
If  the  confusio  was  caused  by  one,  without  the 
consent  of  the  other,  the  compound  was  only  joint 
property  in  case  the  things  were  of  the  same  kind : 
but  if  the  things  were  different,  so  that  the  com- 
pound was  a  new  thing,  this  was  a  case  of  what, 
by  modern  writers,  is  called  specification,  which 
the  Roman  writers  expressed  by  the  term  novam 
speciem  facere,  as  if  a  man  made  mulsum  out  of 
his  own  wine  and  his  neighbour's  honey.  In  such 
a  case  the  person  who  caused  the  confusio  became 
the  owner  of  the  compound,  but  he  was  bound  to 
make  good  to  the  other  the  value  of  his  property. 

Commixtio  is  used  by  modern  writers  to  signify 
the  mixture  of  solid  things  which  belonged  to  dif- 
ferent owners  ;  but  Commixtio  and  Confusio  are 
used  by  the  Roman  writers  to  express  the  union 
of  things  either  solid  or  fluid  (Dig.  41.  tit.  1.  s.  7. 
§  8  ;  6.  tit.  1.  s.  3.  §2.  s.  5.).  Still,  Commixtio  is 
most  generally  applied  to  mixture  of  solids.  If 
the  mixture  takes  place  with  mutual  consent,  the 
compound  is  common  property  ;  if  by  chance,  or 
by  the  act  of  one,  each  retains  his  former  property, 
and  may  separate  it  from  the  mass.  If  separation 
is  impossible,  as  if  two  heaps  of  corn  are  mixed, 
each  owner  is  entitled  to  a  part,  according  to  the 
proportion  of  his  separate  property  to  the  whole 
mass.  It  is  a  case  of  commixtio  when  a  man's 
money  is  paid,  without  his  knowledge  and  consent, 
and  the  money,  when  paid,  is  so  mixed  with  other 
money  of  the  receiver  that  it  cannot  be  recognised; 
otherwise,  it  remains  the  property  of  the  person  to 
whom  it  belonged.     (Dig.  46.  tit.  3.  s.  78.) 

Specification  (which  is  not  a  Roman  word)  took 
place  when  a  man  made  a  new  thing  (nova  species) 
either  out  of  his  own  and  his  neighbour's  material, 
or  out  of  his  neighbour's  only.  In  the  former  case 
such  man  acquired  the  ownership  of  the  thing.  In 
the  latter  case,  if  the  thing  could  be  brought  back 
to  the  rough  material  (which  is  obviously  possible 
in  very  few  cases),  it  still  belonged  to  the  original 
owner,  but  the  specificator  had  a  right  to  retain 
the  thing  till  he  was  paid  the  value  of  his  labour, 
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if  he  had  acted  bona  fide.  If  the  new  species 
could  not  be  brought  back  to  its  original  form,  the 
specificator  in  all  cases  became  the  owner,  if  he 
designed  to  make  the  new  thing  for  himself ;  if  he 
had  acted  bona  fide  he  was  liable  to  the  owner  of 
the  stuff  for  its  value  only  ;  if  mala  fide,  he  was 
liable  as  a  thief.  The  cases  put  by  Gaius  (ii.  29) 
are  those  of  a  man  making  wine  of  another  man's 
grapes,  oil  of  his  olives,  a  ship  or  bench  of  his 
timber,  and  so  on.  Some  jurists  (Sabinus  and 
Cassius)  were  of  opinion  that  the  ownership  of 
the  thing  was  not  changed  by  such  labour  being 
bestowed  on  it  ;  the  opposite  school  were  of  opi- 
nion that  the  new  thing  belonged  to  him  who  had 
bestowed  his  labour  on  it,  but  they  admitted  that 
the  original  owner  had  a  legal  remedy  for  the 
value  of  his  property. 

Two  things,  the  property  of  two  persons,  might 
become  so  united  as  not  to  be  separable  without 
injury  to  one  or  both  ;  in  this  case  the  owner  of 
the  principal  thing  became  the  owner  of  the  acces- 
sory. Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  man  building  on  an- 
other man's  ground,  the  building  belonged  to  the 
owner  of  the  ground  (superficies  solo  cedit)  ;  or  in 
the  case  of  a  tree  planted,  or  seed  sown  on  another 
man's  ground,  the  rule  was  the  same,  when  the 
tree  or  seed  had  taken  root.  If  a  man  wrote,  even 
in  letters  of  gold,  on  another  man's  parchment  or 
paper,  the  whole  belonged  to  the  owner  of  the 
parchment  or  paper  ;  in  the  case  of  a  picture 
painted  on  another  man's  canvass,  the  canvass  be- 
came the  property  of  the  owner  of  the  picture. 
(Gaius,  ii.  73,  &c.)  If  a  piece  of  land  was  torn 
away  by  a  stream  (avulsio)  from  one  man's  land 
and  attached  to  another's  land,  it  became  the  pro- 
perty of  the  latter  when  it  was  firmly  attached  to 
it.  This  is  a  different  case  from  that  of  Alluvio. 
But  in  all  these  cases  the  losing  party  was  entitled 
to  compensation,  with  some  exceptions  as  to  cases 
of  mala  fides. 

Confusio  occurs  in  the  case  of  rights  also.  If 
the  right  and  the  duty  of  an  obligatio  become 
united  in  one  person,  there  is  a  confusio  by  which 
the  obligatio  is  extinguished  (Dig.  46.  tit.  3.  s.  75). 
If  he  who  has  pledged  a  thing  becomes  the  heres 
of  the  pledgee,  the  rights  and  duties  of  two  persons 
are  united  (confunduntur)  in  one.  If  a  man  who 
has  a  praedial  servitus  in  another  man's  land,  be- 
comes the  owner  of  the  servient  land,  the  servitus 
ceases:  servitutes  praediorum  confunduntur,  si 
idem  ntriusque  praedii  dominus  esse  coeperit. 
(Dig.  8.  tit.  6.  s.  1.) 

The  rules  of  Roman  law  on  this  subject  are 
stated  by  Brinkman,  Inslit.  Jur.  Rom.  §  398,  &c.  j 
Mackeldey,  Lehrbuch,  &c.  §§  246,  251,  &c  12th 
ed.  ;  Inst.  2.  tit.  1 ;  Gaius,  ii.  70,  Rosshirt,  Grund- 
linien,  &c.  §  62.  [G.  L.} 

CONGIA'RIUM  {soil,  vas,  from  congius),  a 
vessel  containing  a  congius.  [Congius.] 

In  the  early  times  of  the  Roman  republic,  the 
congius  was  the  usual  measure  of  oil  or  wine  which 
was,  on  certain  occasions,  distributed  among  the 
people  (Liv.  xxv.  2)  ;  and  thus  congiarium,  as 
Quintilian  (vi.  3.  §  52)  says,  became  a  name  for 
liberal  donations  to  the  people,  in  general,  whether 
consisting  of  oil,  wine,  corn,  or  money,  or  other 
things  (Plin.  H.  N.  xiv.  14,  17,  xxxi.  7,  41  ;  Suet 
Aug.  41,  Tib.  20,  Ner.  7  ;  Plin.  Paneg.  25  ;  Tacit. 
Ann.  xii.  41,  xiii.  31  ;  Liv.  xxxvii.  57),  while 
donations  made  to  the  soldiers  were  called  domtim, 
though  they  were  sometimes  also  termed  coiysonn 
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(Cic  ad  Aft.  xvi.  8  ;  Curt.  vi.  2). 
was,  moreover,  occasionally  used  simply  to  desig- 
nate a  present  or  a  pension  given  by  a  person  of  high, 
rank,  or  a  prince,  to  his  friends  ;  and  Fabius  Maxi- 
mus  called  the  presents  which  Augustus  made  to 
his  friends,  on  account  of  their  smallness,  heminaria, 
instead  of  congiaria,  because  hemina  was  only  the 
twelfth  part  of  a  congius.  (Quintil.  I.  c;  compare 
Cic.  ad  Fam.  viii.  1  ;  Seneca,  De  Brevit.  Vit,  De 
Ben.  ii.  16  ;  Suet.  Vesp.  18,  Caes.  27.)     [L.  S.] 

CO'NGIUS,  a  Roman  liquid  measure,  which 
contained  six  sextarii  (Rhera.  Fann.  v.  72),  or  the 
eighth  part  of  the  amphora,  that  is,  not  quite  six 
pints.  It  was  equal  to  the  larger  chous  of  the 
Greeks.     [Chous.] 

There  is  a  congius  in  existence,  called  the  con- 
gius of  Vespasian,  or  the  Farnese  congius,  bearing 
an  inscription,  which  states  that  it  was  made  in 
the  year  75  A.  D.,  according  to  the  standard  mea- 
sure in  the  capitol,  and  that  it  contained,  by 
weight,  ten  pounds.  (Imp.  Caes.  vi.  T.  Caes.  Aug. 
F.  iiii.  Cos.  Mensurae  exactae  in  Capitolio,  P.  x.  ; 
see  also  Festus,  s.  v.  Publica  Pondera.)  This  congius 
is  one  of  the  means  by  which  the  attempt  has  been 
made  to  fix  the  weight  of  the  Roman  pound. 
[Libra.] 

Cato  tells  us  that  he  was  wont  to  give  each  of 
his  slaves  a  congius  of  wine  at  the  Saturnalia  and 
Compitalia.  (De  R.  R.  c.  57.)  Pliny  relates,  among 
other  examples  of  hard  drinking  (II.  N.  xiv.  22. 
s.  28),  that  Novellius  Torquatus  Mediolanensis  ob- 
tained a  cognomen  (tricongius,  a  nine-bottle-man) 
by  drinking  three  congii  of  wine  at  once. 

A  congius  is  represented  in  Fabretti  (Inscript. 
p.  536).  [P.  S.] 

CONNU'BIUM.     [Matrimonii™.] 

CONOPE'UM  (Kavairstov),  a  gnat  or  mus- 
quito-curtain,  i.  e.  a  covering  made  to  be  expanded 
over  beds  and  couches  to  keep  away  gnats  and 
other  flying  insects,  so  called  from  Kt&vwty,  a  gnat. 

The  gnat-curtains  mentioned  by  Horace  (Epod. 
ix.  16)  were  probably  of  linen,  but  of  the  texture 
of  gauze.  The  use  of  them  is  still  common  in 
Italy,  Greece,  and  other  countries  surrounding  the 
Mediterranean.  Conopeum  is  the  origin  of  the 
English  word  canopy.  (See  Judith,  x.  21,  xiii.  9, 
xvi.  19;  Juv.  vi.  80  ;  Varr.  De  Re  Rust.  ii.  10. 
§  8.)  [J.  Y.] 

CONQUISITO'RES,  persons  employed  to  go 
about  the  country  and  impress  soldiers,  when  there 
was  a  difficulty  in  completing  a  levy.  (Liv.  xxi. 
11  ;  Cic. pro  Mil.  25  ;  Hirt,  B.  Alex.  2.)  Some- 
times commissioners  were  appointed  by  a  decree  of 
the  senate  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  conquisitio. 
(Liv.  xxv.  5.)  [R.  W.] 

CONSANGUI'NEI.     [Cognati.] 

CONSCRIPTI.    [Senatus.] 

CONSECRA'TIO.       [Apotheosis  ;    Inau- 

OURATIO.] 

CONSENSUS.     [Obligationes.] 
CONSILIA'RII.     [Conventus.] 
CONSI'LIUM.     [Conventus.] 
CONSTITU'TA  PECU'NIA     [Peounia.] 
_  CONSTITUTIO'NES.     "  Constitutio   princi- 
pis,"   says  Gaius  (i.  5),  "  is  that  which  the  im- 
perator has  constituted  by  decretum,  edictum,  or 
epistola  ;  nor  has  it  ever  been  doubted  that  such 
constitutio  has  the  force  of  law,  inasmuch  as  by 
law  the  imperator  receives  the  impermm,1'   Hence 
such  laws  were  often  called  principales  constitu- 
tiones.   The  word  constitutio  is  used  in  the  Digest 
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(4.  tit.  2.  s.  9.  §  3)  to  signify  an  interlocutory  of 
the  praetor. 

An  imperial  constitutio  in  its  widest  sense  might 
mean  everything  by  which  the  head  of  the  state 
declared  his  pleasure,  either  in  a  matter  of  legis- 
lation, administration,  or  jurisdiction.  A  decretum 
was  a  judgment  in  a  matter  in  dispute  between 
two  parties  which  came  before  him,  either  in  the 
way  of  appeal  or  in  the  first  instance.  Edicta,  so 
called  from  their  analogy  to  the  old  edict  (Gaius, 
i.  93),  edictales  leges,  generales  leges,  leges  per- 
petuae,  &c.  were  laws  binding  on  all  the  emperor's 
subjects.  Under  the  general  head  of  rescripta 
(Gaius,  i.  72,  73,  &c.)  were  contained  epistolae, 
subscriptiones,  and  annotationes  (Gaius,  i.  94,  96, 
104),  which  were  the  answers  of  the  emperor  to 
those  who  consulted  him  either  as  public  function- 
aries or  individuals.  (Plin.  Bp.  x.  2.)  The  epis- 
tola, as  the  name  implies,  was  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  :  subscriptiones  and  annotationes  were  short 
answers  to  questions  propounded  to  the  emperor, 
and  written  at  the  foot  or  margin  of  the  paper 
which  contained  the  questions.  In  the  time  of 
Tiberius,  the  word  rescriptum  had  hardly  obtained 
the  legal  signification  of  the  time  of  Gaius.  (Tacit. 
Ann.  vi.  9.)  It  is  evident  that  decreta  and  re- 
scripta could  not  from  their  nature  have  the  force 
of  leges  generales,  but  inasmuch  as  these  determi- 
nations in  particular  cases  might  be  of  general 
application,  they  might  gradually  obtain  the  force 
of  law. 

Under  the  early  emperors,  at  least  in  the  time 
of  Augustus,  many  leges  were  enacted,  and  in  his 
time,  and  that  of  his  successors,  to  about  the  time 
of  Hadrian,  we  find  mention  of  numerous  senatus- 
consulta.  In  fact  the  emperor,  in  whom  the  su- 
preme power  was  vested  from  the  time  of  Augustus, 
exercised  his  power  through  the  medium  of.  a 
senatus-consultum,  which  he  introduced  by  an 
oratio  or  libellus,  and  the  senatus-consultum  was 
said  to  be  made  "  imperatore  auctore."  Probably, 
about  the  time  of  Hadrian,  senatus-consulta  became 
less  common,  and  finally  imperial  constitutiones 
became  the  common  form  in  which  a  law  was 
made. 

At  a  later  period,  in  the  Institutes,  it  is  de- 
clared that  whatever  the  imperator  determined 
(constituit)  by  epistola,  or  decided  judicially  (cog- 
noscens  decrevit),  or  declared  by  edict,  was  law  ; 
with  this  limitation,  that  those  constitutions  were 
not  laws  which  in  their  nature  were  limited  to 
special  cases. 

Under  the  general  head  of  constitutiones  we 
also  read  of  mandata,  or  instructions  by  the  Caesar 
to  his  officers. 

Many  of  these  constitutions  are  preserved  in 
their  original  form  in  the  extant  codes.  [Codex 
Theodosianus,  &c]  [G.  L.] 

CONSUA'LIA,  a  festival,  with  games,  cele- 
brated by  the  Romans,  according  to  Festus,  Ovid 
(Fast.  iii.  199),  and  others,  in  honour  of  Consus, 
the  god  of  secret  deliberations,  or,  according  to  Livy 
(i.  9),  of  Neptunus  Equestris.  Plutarch  (Quaest. 
Rom.  45),  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  (ii.  31), 
and  the  Pseudo  Asconius,  however  (ad  Cic.  in  Verr. 
p.  142.  ed.  Orelli),  say  that  Neptunus  Equestris  and 
Consus  were  only  different  names  for  one  and  the 
same  deity.  It  was  solemnised  every  year  in  the 
circus,  by  the  symbolical  ceremony  of  uncovering 
an  altar  dedicated  to  the  god,  which  was  buried  in 
the  earth.     For  Romulus,  who  was  considered  as 
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the  founder  of  the  festival,  was  said  to  have  dis- 
covered an  altar  in  the  earth  on  that  spot.  (Com- 
pare Niebuhr,  Hist.  Rom.  vol.  i.  notes  629  and 
630.)  The  solemnity  took  place  on  the  21st  of 
August  with  horse  and  chariot  races,  and  libations 
were  poured  into  the  flames  which  consumed  the 
sacrifices.  During  these  festive  games,  horses  and 
mules  were  not  allowed  to  do  any  work,  and  were 
adorned  with  garlands  of  flowers.  It  was  at  their 
first  celebration  that,  according  to  the  ancient 
legend,  the  Sabine  maidens  were  carried  off. 
(Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.  vi.  20  ;  Dionys.  i.  2  ;  Cic. 
De  Rep.  ii.  7.)  Virgil  ( Am.  viii.  636),  in  speaking 
of  the  rape  of  the  Sabines,  describes  it  as  having 
occurred  during  the  celebration  of  the  Circensian 
games,  which  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  sup- 
posing that  the  great  Circensian  games,  in  subse- 
quent times,  superseded  the  ancient  Consualia  ;  and 
that  thus  the  poet  substituted  games  of  his  own 
time  for  ancient  ones  —  a  favourite  practice  with 
Virgil ;  or  that  he  only  meant  to  say  the  rape  took 
place  at  the  well-known  festival  in  the  circus  (the 
Consualia),  without  thinking  of  the  ludi  Circenses, 
properly  so  called.  [L.  S.] 

CONSUL  (BiraTos),  the  highest  republican 
magistrate  at  Rome.  The  name  is  probably  com- 
posed of  con  and  sul  which  contains  the  same  root 
as  salio ;  so  that  consoles  are  those  who  "  go  to- 
gether," just  as  exul  is  "  one  who  goes  out,1'  and 
praesul,  is  "  one  who  goes  before." 

There  was  a  tradition  that  King  Servius,  after 
regulating  the  constitution  of  the  state,  intended  to 
abolish  the  kingly  power,  and  substitute  for  it  the 
annual  magistracy  of  the  consulship  ;  and  what- 
ever we  may  think  of  the  tradition,  the  person  who 
devised  it  must  have  had  a  deep  insight  into  the 
nature  of  the  Roman  state  and  its  institutions  ;  and 
the  fact  that  on  the  abolition  of  royalty,  it  was  in- 
stituted forthwith,  seems,  at  any  rate,  to  show  that 
it  had  been  thought  of  before.  Thus  much  is  also 
certain,  that  the  consulship  was  not  a  Latin  institu- 
tion, for  in  Latium  the  kingly  power  was  succeeded 
by  the  dictatorship,  a  magistracy  invested  with  the 
same  power  as  that  of  a  king,  except  that  it  lasted 
only  for  a  time. 

The  consulship  which  was  established  as  a  re- 
publican magistracy  at  Rome  immediately  after 
the  abolition  of  royalty,  showed  its  republican 
character  in  the  circumstance  that  its  power  was 
divided  between  two  individuals  (imperium  duplex), 
and  that  it  was  only  of  one  year's  duration  (annuum). 
This  principle  was,  on  the  whole,  observed  through- 
out the  republican  period ;  and  the  only  exceptions 
are,  that  sometimes  a  dictator  was  appointed  in- 
stead of  two  consuls,  and  that,  in  a  few  instances, 
when  one  of  the  consuls  had  died,  the  other  re- 
mained in  office  alone,  either  because  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  year  was  too  short,  or  from  religious 
scruples  (Dionys.  v.  57  ;  Dion  Cass.  xxxv.  4),  for 
otherwise  the  rule  was,  that  if  either  of  the  con- 
suls died  in  the  year  of  his  office,  or  abdicated  be- 
fore its  expiration,  the  other  was  obliged  to  con- 
vene the  comitia  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  suc- 
cessor (subrogare  or  sufficere  collegam.)  It  is  only 
during  the  disturbances  in  the  last  century  of  the 
republic,  that  a,  Cinna  maintained  himself  as  sole 
consul  for  nearly  a  whole  year  (Appian,  De  Bell. 
Civ.  i.  78  ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  24  ;  Liv.  Epit.  83) ;  and 
that  Pompey  was  appointed  sole  consul,  in  order 
to  prevent  his  becoming  dictator.  (Ascon.  ad 
Oie.  p  Mil.  p.  37  ;  Liv.  Epit.  107  ;   Appian,  De 
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Bell.  Civ.  ii.  23,  25.)     Nay,  in  those  troubled 
times,  it  even  came  to  pass  that  Cinna  and  Marius, 
without  any  election  at  all,  usurped  the  power  of 
the  consulship. 

In  the  earliest  times,  the  title  of  the  chief  magis- 
trates was  not  consoles  but  praetores;  characterising 
them  as  the  commanders  of  the  armies  of  the  re- 
public, or  as  the  officers  who  stand  at  the  head  of 
the  state.  Traces  of  this  title  occur  in  ancient 
legal  and  ecclesiastical  documents  (Liv.  vii.  3  j 
Plin.  H.  N.  viii.  3  ;  Fest.  p.  161),  and  also  in  the 
names  proetorium  (the  consul's  tent),  and  porta 
praetoria  in  the  Roman  camp.  (Paul.  Diac.  p.  123  j 
Pseudo-Ascon.  ad  Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  14.)  Some- 
times also  they  are  designated  by  the  title  judices, 
though  it  perhaps  never  was  their  official  title,  but 
was  given  them  only  in  their  capacity  of  judges. 
(Varro,  De  L.  L.  vi.  9  ;  Liv.  iii.  55.)  The  name 
consules  was  introduced  for  the  highest  magistrates 
in  B.C. 305  (Zonar.  vii.  19),  and  henceforth  re- 
mained the  established  title  until  the  final  over- 
throw of  the  Roman  empire.  Upon  the  establish- 
ment of  the  republic,  after  the  banishment  of  Tar- 
quin,  all  the  powers  which  had  belonged  to  the 
king,  were  transferred  to  the  consuls,  except  that 
which  had  constituted  the  king  high  priest  of  the 
state ;  for  this  was  kept  distinct  and  transferred  to 
a  priestly  dignitary,  called  the  rex  sacrorum,  or  rm 


As  regards  the  election  of  the  consuls,  it  inva- 
riably took  place  in  the  comitia  centuriata,  under 
the  presidency  of  a  consul  or  a  dictator ;  and  in 
their  absence,  by  an  interrex.  The  consuls  thus 
elected  at  the  beginning  of  a  year,  were  styled 
consules  ordinarii,  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
suffecti,  or  such  as  were  elected  in  the  place  of 
those  who  had  died  or  abdicated,  though  the  privi- 
leges and  powers  of  the  latter  were  in  no  way  in- 
ferior to  those  of  the  former.  (Liv.  xxiv.  7,  &c; 
comp.  xli.  18.)  At  the  time  when  the  consulship 
was  superseded  by  the  institution  of  the  tribuni 
militares  consulari  potestate9  the  latter,  of  course, 
presided  at  elections,  as  the  consuls  did  before  and 
after,  and  must  in  general  be  regarded  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  consuls  in  every  respect.  It  was, 
however,  a  rule  that  the  magistrate  presiding  at  an 
election  should  not  be  elected  himself,  though  a 
few  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  recorded.  (Liv.  iii. 
35,  vii.  24,  xxiv.  9,  xxvii.  6.)  The  day  of  the 
election  which  was  made  known  by  an  edict,  three 
nundines  beforehand  (Liv.  iii.  35,  iv.  6,  xlii.  28), 
naturally  depended  upon  the  day  on  which  the 
magistrates  entered  upon  their  office.  The  latter, 
however,  was  not  the  same  at  all  times,  but  was 
often  changed.  In  general  it  was  observed  as  a 
rule,  that  the  magistrates  should  enter  upon  their 
office  on  the  kalendae  or  idus,  unless  particular 
circumstances  rendered  it  impossible  ;■  but  the 
months  themselves  varied  at  different  times,  and 
there  are  no  less  than  eight  or  nine  months  in 
which  the  consuls  are  known  to  have  entered  upon 
their  functions,  and  in  many  of  these  cases  we 
know  the  reasons  for  which  the  change  was  made. 
The  real  cause  appears  to  have  been  that  the  con- 
suls, like  other  magistrates,  were  elected  for  a  whole 
year  ;  and  if  before  the  close  of  that  year  themagis- 
tracy  became  vacant  either  by  death  or  abdication, 
their  successors,  of  course,  undertook  their  office  on 
an  irregular  day,  which  then  remained  the  dies  so- 
lennis,  until  another  event  of  a  similar  kind  rendered 
another  change  necessary.     The  first  consuls,  M 
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far  aa  we  know,  entered  upon  their  office  on  the 
ides  of  September.  (Dionys.  t.  1 ;  Liv.  vii.  3.) 
The  first  change  seems  to  have  been  brought  about 
by  the  secession  of  the  plebs,  b.  c.  493,  when  the 
consuls  entered  on  the  kalends  of  September. 
(Dionys.  vi.  49.)  In  b.  c.  479,  the  day  was  thrown 
a  whole  month  backward ;  for  of  the  consuls  of  the 
preceding  year  one  had  fallen  in  battle,  and  the 
other  abdicated  two  months  before  the  end  of  his 
year ;  hence  the  new  consuls  entered  on  the 
kalends  of  Sextilis.  (Dionys.  ix.  13  ;  Liv.  iii.  6.) 
This  day  remained  until  B.  c.  451,  when  the  con- 
suls abdicated  to  make  room  for  the  decemvirs, 
who  entered  upon  their  office  on  the  ides  of  May. 
The  same  day  remained  for  the  two  following  years 
(Dionys.  x.  56  ;  Zonar.  vii.  18  ;  Fast.  Cap.)  ;  but 
when  the  decemvirate  was  abolished,  another  day 
must  have  become  the  dies  solennis,  but  which  it 
was  is  unknown,  until  in  b.  c.  443,  we  find  that  it 
was  the  ides  of  December.  (Dionys.  xi.  63.)  This 
change  had  been  occasioned  by  the  tribnni  militares 
who  had  been  elected  the  year  before,  and  had  been 
compelled  to  abdicate.  (Liv.  iv.  7;  Dionys.  xi.  62.) 
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Henceforth  the  ides  of  December  remained  for  a 
long  time  the  dies  solennis.  (Liv.  iv.  37,  v.  9, 11.) 
In  b.  c.  401,  the  military  tribunes,  in  consequence 
of  the  defeat  at  Veii,  abdicated,  and  their  successors 
entered  upon  their  office  on  the  kalends  of  October. 
In  B.  c.  391,  the  consuls  entered  upon  their  office 
on  the  kalends  of  Quintilis.  (Liv.  v.  32  ;  comp.  31 , 
vii.  25,  viii.  20.)  From  this  time  no  further  change 
is  mentioned,  though  several  events  are  recorded 
which  must  have  been  accompanied  by  an  alter- 
ation of  the  dies  solennis,  until  in  B.  c.  217,  we 
learn  that  the  consuls  entered  upon  their  office 
on  the  ides  of  March,  which  custom  remained  un- 
altered for  many  years  (Liv.  xxii.  1,  xxiii.  30, 
xxvi.  1,  26,  xliv.  19),  until  in  b.  c.  154  it  was  de- 
creed that  in  future  the  magistrates  should  enter 
upon  their  office  on  the  1st  of  January,  a  regulation 
which  began  to  be  observed  the  year  after,  and 
remained  in  force  down  to  the  end  of  the  republic. 
(Liv.  Epit.  47  ;  Fast.  Praenest.)  The  changes  in 
the  time  at  which  the  consuls  entered  upon  their 
office  at  different  times,  may  therefore  be  given  in 
the  following  tabular  view  :  — ■ 


From  b.  c.  509  to  493  on  the  Ides  of  September. 

—  —  493  —  479     —     Kalends  of  September. 

—  —  479  —  451     —     Kalends  of  Sextilis. 

—  —  451  —  449     —     Ides  of  May. 

—  —  449  —  443  or  400  Ides  of  December. 

_  _  400  —  probably  till  397,  Kalends  of  October. 

—  —  397  —  329  (perhaps  327),  Kalends  of  Quintilis. 

—  —  327  —  223  unknown. 

_  _  223  —  153  Ides  of  March. 

—  —  153  —  till  the  end,  the  Kalends  of  January. 


The  day  on  which  the  consuls  entered  on  their 
office  determined  the  day  of  the  election,  though 
there  was  no  fixed  rule,  and  in  the  earliest  times 
the  elections  probably  took  place  very  shortly  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  official  year,  and  the  same  was 
occasionally  the  case  during  the  latter  period  of  the 
republic.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  42,  xlii.  28,  xliii.  11.) 
But  when  the  first  of  January  was  fixed  upon  as 
the  day  for  entering  upon  the  office,  the  consular 
comitia  were  usually  held  in  July  or  even  earlier, 
at  least  before  the  Kalends  of  Sextilis.  (Cic.  ad 
Ait.  i.  16  ;  ad  Fam.  viii.  4.)  But  even  during  that 
period  the  day  of  election  depended  in  a  great 
measure  upon  the  discretion  of  the  senate  and  con- 
suls, who  often  delayed  it.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  ii.  20,  iv. 
16,  p.  Leg.  Man.  1.) 

Down  to  the  year  b.  c.  366,  the  consulship  was 
accessible  to  none  but  patricians,  but  in  that  year 
L.  Sextius  was  the  first  plebeian  consul  in  conse- 
quence of  the  law  of  C.  Licinius.  (Liv.  vi.  42, 
vii.  1.)  The  patricians  however,  notwithstanding 
the  law,  repeatedly  contrived  to  keep  the  plebeians 
oat  (Liv.  vii.  17,  18,  19,  22,  24,  28),  until  in 
B.  c.  342  the  insurrection  of  the  army  of  Capua 
was  followed,  among  other  important  consequences, 
by  the  firm  establishment  of  the  plebeian  consul- 
ship ;  and  it  is  even  said  that  at  that  time  a  ple- 
biscitum  was  passed,  enacting  that  both  consuls 
might  be  plebeians.  (Liv.  vii.  42.)  Attempts  on 
the  part  of  the  patricians  to  exclude  the  plebeians, 
occur  as  late  as  the  year  b.  c.  297  (Liv.  x.  15  ; 
Cic.  Brut.  14)  but  they  did  not  succeed,  and  it 
remained  a  principle  of  the  Roman  constitution 
that  both  consuls  should  not  be  patricians.  (Liv. 
xxvii.  34,  xxxix.  42.)  The  candidates  usually  were 
divided  into  two  sets,  the  one  desirous  to  obtain 
the  patrician,  and  the  other  to  obtain  the  plebeian 


place  in  the  consulship  (in  unum  locum  petehant, 
Liv.  xxxv.  10).  But  as  in  the  course  of  time  the 
patricians  were  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  rising 
power  of  the  nobiles,  it  came  to  pass  that  both  con- 
suls were  plebeians.  In  B.  c.  215,  the  augurs  in- 
deed opposed  the  election  of  two  plebeians  (Liv. 
xxiii.  31)  ;  but  not  long  after,  in  b.  c.  172,  the  fact 
of  both  consuls  being  plebeians  actually  occurred, 
and  after  this  it  was  often  repeated,  the  ancient 
distinction  between  patricians  and  plebeians  falling 
completely  into  oblivion. 

The  consulship  was  throughout  the  republic 
regarded  as  the  highest  office  and  the  greatest 
honour  that  could  be  conferred  upon  a  man  (Cic. 
p.  Plane.  25  ;  Paul.  Diac.  p.  136  ;  Dionys.  iv.  76), 
for  the  dictatorship,  though  it  had  a  majus  imperium, 
was  not  a  regular  magistracy ;  and  the  censorship, 
though  conferred  only  upon  consulars,  was  yet  far 
inferior  to  the  consulship  in  power  and  influence. 
It  was  not  till  the  end  of  the  republic,  and  especially 
in  the  time  of  J.  Caesar,  that  the  consulship  lost  its 
former  dignity  ;  for  in  order  to  honour  his  friends, 
he  caused  them  to  be  elected,  sometimes  for  a  few 
months,  and  sometimes  even  for  a  few  hours.  (Sueton. 
Caes.  76,  80,  Nero,  15  ;  Dion  Cass,  xliii.  46  ; 
Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  3.) 

The  power  of  the  consuls  was  at  first  equal  to 
that  of  the  kings  into  whoBe  place  they  stepped,  with 
the  exception  of  the  priestly  power  of  the  rex  sacro- 
rum,  which  was  detached  from  it.  Even  after  the 
Valerian  laws  and  the  institution  of  the  tribuneship, 
the  consuls  who  alone  were  invested  with  the 
executive,  retained  the  most  extensive  powers  in  all 
departments  of  the  government.  But  in  the  gradual 
development  of  the  constitution,  some  important 
functions  were  detached  from  the  consulship  and 
assigned  to  new  officers.     This  was  the  case  first 
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with  the  census,  in  b.  o.  443,  an  office  which  at 
first  was  confined  to  holding  the  census  and  regis- 
tering the  citizens  according  to  their  different 
classes,  but  afterwards  acquired  very  extensive 
powers.  [Censor.]  The  second  function  that  was 
in  this  manner  taken  from  the  consuls,  was  their 
judicial  power,  which  was  transferred  in  b.  c.  366, 
to  a  distinct  magistracy  under  the  title  of  the 
practorship  [Praetor]  ;  and  henceforth  the  con- 
suls appeared  as  judges  only  in  extraordinary  cases 
of  a  criminal  nature,  when  they  were  called  upon 
by  a  senatus  consilium.  (Cic.  Brut.  32  ;  Liv. 
xxxix.  17,  &c,  xli.  9.)  But,  notwithstanding  these 
curtailings,  the  consulship  still  continued  to  be  re- 
garded as  die  representative  of  regal  power.  (Polyb. 
vi.  11  ;  Cic.  De  Leg.  iii.  3.) 

In  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  power  of  the  con 
suls,  we  must  in  the  outset  divide  it  into  two 
parts,  inasmuch  as  they  were  the  highest  civil 
authority,  and  at  the  same  time  the  supreme  com- 
manders of  the  armies.  So  long  as  they  were  in 
the  city  of  Rome,  they  were  at  the  head  of  the 
government  and  the  administration,  and  all  the 
other  magistrates,  with  the  exception  of  the  tribunes 
of  the  people,  were  subordinate  to  them.  They 
convened  the  senate,  and  as  presidents  conducted 
the  business  ;  they  had  to  carry  into  effect  the  de- 
crees of  the  senate,  and  sometimes  on  urgent  emer- 
gencies they  might  even  act  on  their  own  authority 
and  responsibility.  They  were  the  medium  through 
which  foreign  affairs  were  brought  before  the  senate ; 
all  despatches  and  reports  were  placed  in  their 
hands,  before  they  were  laid  before  the  senate  ;  by 
them  foreign  ambassadors  were  introduced  into  the 
senate,  and  they  alone  carried  on  the  negotiations 
between  the  senate  and  foreign  states.  They  also 
convened  the  assembly  of  the  people  and  presided 
in  it ;  and  thus  conducted  the  elections,  put  legis- 
lative measures  to  the  vote,  and  had  to  carry  the 
decrees  of  the  people  into  effect.  (Polyb.  vi  12  ; 
Comitia  j  Senatus.)  The  whole  of  the  internal 
machinery  of  the  republic  was,  in  fact,  under 
their  superintendence,  and  in  order  to  give  weight 
to  their  executive  power,  they  had  the  right  of 
summoning  and  arresting  the  obstreperous  (vocatio 
and  prensio,  Cic.  in  Vat.  9,  p.  Dam.  41),  which 
was  limited  only  by  the  right  of  appeal  from  their 
judgment  {provocatio)  ;  and  their  right  of  inflicting 
punishment  might  be  exercised  even  against  in- 
ferior magistrates. 

The  outward  signs  of  their  power,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  meanB  by  which  they  exercised 
it,  were  twelve  lictors  with  the  fasces,  without 
whom  the  consul  never  appeared  in  public  (Liv. 
xxv.  17,  xxvii.  27  ;  Val.  Max.  i.  1.  §  9  ;  comp. 
Liv.  vi.  34,  xxxix.  12),  and  who  preceded  him  in 
a  line  one  behind  another.  (Liv.  xxiv.  44  ;  Val. 
Max.  ii.  2.  §  4.)  In  the  city,  however,  the  axes 
did  not  appear  in  the  fasces ;  a  regulation  said 
to  have  been  introduced  by  Valerius  Publicola 
(Dionys.  v.  2,  19,  75,  r.  59),  and  which  is  in- 
timately connected  with  the  right  of  appeal  from 
a  consul's  sentence,  whence  it  did  not  apply  to 
the  dictator  nor  to  the  decemvirs.  Now  as  the 
provocatio  could  take  place  only  within  the  city 
and  a  thousand  paces  in  circumference,  it  must  be 
supposed  that  the  axes  did  not  appear  in  the  fasces 
within  the  same  limits,  an  opinion  which  is  not 
contradicted  by  the  fact  that  the  consuls  on  return- 
ing from  war  appeared  with  the  axes  in  their  fasces 
in  the  Campus  Martius,  at  the  very  gates  of  Rome ; 
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for  they  had  the  imperium  militare,  which  ceased 
as  soon  as  they  had  entered  the  city. 

But  the  powers  of  the  consuls  were  far  more 
extensive  in  their  capacity  of  supreme  commanders 
of  the  armies,  when  they  were  without  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  city,  and  were  invested  with  the  full 
imperium.  When  the  levying  of  an  army  was 
decreed  by  the  senate,  the  consuls  conducted  the 
levy,  and,  at  first,  had  the  appointment  of  all  the 
subordinate  officers  —  a  right  which  subsequently 
they  shared  with  the  people  ;  and  the  soldiers  had 
to  take  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  consuls. 
They  also  determined  the  contingent  to  be  fur- 
nished by  the  allies  j  and  in  the  province  assigned 
to  them  they  had  the  unlimited  administration, 
not  only  of  all  military  affairs,  but  of  every  thing 
else,  even  over  life  and  death,  excepting  only 
the  conclusion  of  peace  and  treaties.  (Polyb.  vi. 
12;  compare  Exercitus.)  The  treasury  was, 
indeed,  under  the  control  of  the  senate ;  but  in 
regard  to  the  expenses  for  war,  the  consuls  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  bound  down  to  the  sums 
granted  by  that  body,  but  to  have  availed  them- 
selves of  the  public  money  as  circumstances  re- 
quired ;  the  quaestors,  however,  kept  a  strict  ac- 
count of  the  expenditure  (Polyb.  vi.  12,  13,  15  ; 
Liv.  xliv.  1 6).  But  when  in  times  of  need  money 
was  to  be  taken  from  the  aerarium  sanctius,  of 
which  the  keys  seem  to  have  been  in  the  exclusive 
possession  of  the  consuls,  they  had  to  be  authorised 
by  a  senatus  consultum.  (Liv.  xxvii.  10.)  In  the 
early  times,  the  consuls  had  the  power  to  dispose 
of  the  booty  in  any  way  they  pleased  ;  sometimes 
they  distributed  the  whole  or  a  part  of  it  among 
the  soldiers,  and  sometimes  they  sold  it,  and  de- 
posited the  produce  in  the  public  treasury,  which 
in  later  times  became  the  usual  practice. 

Abuse  of  the  consular  power  was  prevented, 
first  of  all,  by  each  of  the  consuls  being  dependent 
on  his  colleague  who  was  invested  with  equal 
rights  ;  for,  if  we  except  the  provinces  abroad 
where  each  was  permitted  to  act  with  unlimited 
power,  the  two  consuls  could  do  nothing  unless 
both  were  unanimous  (Dionys.  x.  17  ;  Appian,Z>e 
Belt.  Civ.  ii.  11),  and  against  the  sentence  of  one 
consul  an  appeal  might  be  brought  before  his  col- 
league ;  nay,  one  consul  might  of  his  own  accord 
put  his  veto  on  the  proceedings  of  the  other.  (Liv. 
ii.  18,  27,  iii.  34;  Dionys.  v.  9  ;  Cic.  De  leg.  iii. 
4.)  But  in  order  to  avoid  every  unnecessary  dis- 
pute or  rivalry,  arrangements  had  been  made  from 
the  first,  that  the  real  functions  of  the  office  should 
be  performed  only  by  one  of  them  every  alternate 
month  (Dionys.  ix.  43)  ;  and  the  one  who  was  in 
the  actual  exercise  of  the  consular  power  for  the 
month,  was  preceded  by  the  twelve  lictors,  whence 
he  is  commonly  described  by  the  words  penes  quern 
fasces  erant.  (Liv.  viii.  12,  ix.  8.)  In  the  early 
times,  his  colleague  was  then  not  accompanied  by 
the  lictors  at  all,  or  he  was  preceded  by  an  accensus, 
and  the  lictors  followed  after  him.  (Cic.  De  Re 
Publ.  ii.  31  ;  Liv.ii.  1,  iii.  33  ;  comp.  Dionys.  v. 
2,  x.  24.)  As  regards  the  later  times,  it  is  certain 
that  the  consul,  when  he  did  not  perform  the 
functions  of  the  office,  was  followed  by  the  twelve 
lictors  (Suet.  Caes.  20)  ;  when  this  custom  arose  is 
uncertain,  and  we  only  know  that,  in  the  time  of 
Polybius,  the  dictator  had  twenty-four  lictors.  It 
is  commonly  believed,  that  the  consul  who  for  the 
month  being  performed  the  functions  of  the  office^ 
was  designated  as  the  consul  major  ;  but  the  an- 
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cients  themselves  were  doubtful  as  to  whetbev  the 
term  applied  to  the  one  who  had  the  fasces,  or  to 
the  one  who  had  been  elected  first  (Fest.  p.  161)  ; 
and  there  seems  to  be  good  reason  for  believing 
that  the  word  major  had  reference  only  to  the  age 
of  the  consul,  so  that  the  elder  of  the  two  was 
called  consul  major.  (Liv.  xxxvii.  47  ;  Cic.  De 
Re  PubL  ii.  31  ;  Val.  Max.  iv.  1.  §  1  ;  Plut. 
Publ.  12  ;  Dionys.  vi.  57.)  Owing  to  the  respect 
paid  to  the  elder,  he  presided  at  the  meeting  of 
the  senate  which  was  held  immediately  after  the 
election.  (In  v.  ix.  8  ;  Gellius,  ii.  15.)  Another 
point  which  acted  as  a  check  upon  the  exercise  of 
the  consular  power,  was  the  certainty  that  after 
the  expiration  of  their  office  they  might  be  called 
to  account  for  the  manner  in  which  they  had  con- 
ducted themselves  in  their  official  capacity.  Many 
cases  are  on  record,  in  which  after  their  abdication 
they  were  accused  and  condemned  not  only  for  il- 
legal or  unconstitutional  acts,  but  also  for  misfortunes 
in  war,  which  were  ascribed  either  to  their  care- 
lessness or  want  of  ability.  (Liv.  ii.  41, 52, 54,  61, 
iii.  31,  xxii.  40.  49,  xxvi.  2,  3,  xxvii.  34  ;  Cic. 
De  Nat.  Deor.  ii  3  ;  Val.  Max.  viii.  1.  §  4.)  The 
ever  increasing  arrogance  and  power  of  the  tribunes 
did  not  stop  here,  and  we  not  unfrequently  find 
that  consuls,  even  during  the  time  of  their  office, 
were  not  only  threatened  with  punishment  and 
imprisonment,  but  were  actually  subjected  to 
them.  (Liv.  iv.  26,  v.  9,  xlii.  21,  Epit.  48,  55  ; 
Cic.  De  Leg.  iii.  9,  in  Vat.  9  ;  Val.  Max.  ix.  5.  §  2  ; 
Dion  Cass,  xxxvii.  50,  xxxviii.  6,  xxxix.  39.) 
Sometimes  the  people  themselves  opposed  the 
consuls  in  the  exercise  of  their  power.  (Liv.  ii.  55, 
59.)  Lastly,  the  consuls  were  dependent  upon  the 
senate.  [Senatus.]  There  occurred,  however, 
times  when  the  power  of  the  consuls  thus  limited 
by  republican  institutions  was  thought  inadequate 
to  save  the  republic  from  perils  into  which  she 
was  thrown  by  circumstances  ;  and  on  such  occa- 
sions a  senatus  consultum  viderent  or  darent  operant 
wnsides,  ne  quid  respvblica  detrimenti  caperet,  con- 
ferred upon  them  full  dictatorial  power  not  re- 
strained either  by  the  senate,  the  people,  or  the 
tribunes.  In  the  early  times,  such  senatus  con- 
sulta  are  rarely  mentioned,  as  it  was  customary  to 
appoint  a  dictator  on  such  emergencies  ;  but  when 
the  dictatorship  had  fallen  into  disuse,  the  senate 
by  the  above  mentioned  formula  invested  the 
consuls,  for  the  time,  with  dictatorial  power. 
[Dictator.] 

On  entering  upon  their  office,  the  consuls,  and 
afterwards  the  praetors  also,  agreed  among  one 
another  as  to  the  business  which  each  had  to  look 
after,  so  that  every  one  had  his  distinct  sphere  of 
action,  which  was  termed  his  provineia.  The  or- 
dinary way  in  which  the  provinces  were  assigned 
to  each,  was  by  lot  (sortiri  provineias),  unless  the 
colleagues  agreed  among  themselves,  without  any 
Buch  means  of  decision  (eomparare  inter  se  provin- 
das,  Liv.  xxiv.  10,  xxx.  1,  xxxii.  8  ;  Cic.  ad  Fam. 
i.  9).  The  decision  by  lot  was  resorted  to  for  no 
other  reason  than  because  the  two  consuls  had 
equal  rights,  and  not,  as  some  believe,  because  it 
was  thereby  intended  to  leave  the  decision  to  the 
gods.  If  it  was  thought  that  one  of  the  consuls 
was  eminently  qualified  for  a  particular  province, 
either  on  account  of  his  experience  or  personal 
character,  it  frequently  happened,  that  a  commis- 
sion was  given  to  him  extra  sortem  or  extra  ordinem, 
i.  e.  by  the  senate  and  without  any  drawing  of 
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lots.  (Liv.  iii.  2,  viii.  16,  xxxvii.  1  ;  Cic.  ad  AU.  is 
19  ;  comp.  Liv.  xxxv.  20,  xli.  8. )  In  the  earliest 
times,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  custom  for  only 
one  of  the  consuls  to  march  out  at  the  head  of  the 
army,  and  for  the  other  to  remain  at  Rome  for 
the  protection  of  the  city,  and  to  carry  on  the  ad^ 
ministration  of  the  civic  affairs,  unless,  indeed, 
wars  were  carried  on  in  two  different  quarters 
which  rendered  it  necessary  for  both  consuls  to 
take  the  field.  (Dionys.  vi.  24,  91  ;  comp.  Liv. 
iii.  4,  22,  vii.  38.)  Nay,  we  find  that  even  when 
Rome  had  to  contend  with  one  formidable  enemy, 
the  two  consuls  marched  out  together  (Liv.  ii.  44, 
iii.  8,  66,  viii.  6,  &c.)  ;  but  the  forces  were  equally 
divided  between  them,  in  such  a  manner  that  each 
had  the  command  of  two  legions,  and  had  the 
supreme  command  on  every  alternate  day.  (Polyb. 
iii.  107,  110,  vi.  26  ;  Liv.  iv.  46,  xxii.  27,  41, 
xxviii.  9  ;  comp.  iii.  70.) 

When  the  Roman  dominion  extended  beyond 
the  natural  boundaries  of  Italy,  the  two  consuls 
were  not  enough  to  undertake  the  administration 
of  the  provinces,  and  praetors  were  appointed  to 
undertake  the  command  in  some,  while  the  more 
important  ones  were  reserved  for  the  consuls. 
Hence  a  distinction  was  made  between  pivvinciae 
consumes  and  praetoriae.  (Liv.  xli.  8.)  [Pro- 
vincia.]  It  remained  with  the  senate  to  deter- 
mine into  which  provinces  consuls  were  to  be  sent, 
and  into  which  praetors,  and  this  was  done  either 
before  the  magistrates  actually  entered  upon  their 
office  (Liv.  xxi.  17),  or  after  it,  and  on  the  proposal 
of  the  consuls.  (Liv.  xxv.  1,  xxvi.  28,  xxvii.  7,  &c.) 
Upon  this,  the  magistrates  either  agreed  among 
themselves  as  to  which  province  each  was  to 
undertake,  or  they  drew  lots,  first,  of  course,  the 
consuls,  and  after  them  the  praetors.  One  of  the 
laws  of  C.  Gracchus,  however,  introduced  the  re- 
gulation, that  every  year  the  senate,  previous  to 
the  consular  elections,  should  determine  upon  the 
two  consular  provinces,  in  order  to  avoid  partiality, 
it  being  yet  unknown  who  were  to  be  the  consuls. 
It  had  been  customary  from  the  earliest  times  for 
the  consuls  to  enter  their  province  in  the  year  of 
their  consulship,  either  at  the  very  beginning  or 
afterwards  ;  but  in  the  latter  period  of  the  republic, 
the  ordinary  practice  of  the  consuls  was  to  remain 
at  Rome  during  the  year  of  their  office,  and  to  go 
into  their  province  in  the  year  following  as  pro- 
consuls, until  at  length  in  b.c.  53,  a  senatus  con- 
sultum, and  the  year  after  a  law  of  Pompey 
enacted  that  a  consul  or  praetor  should  not  go  into 
any  province  till  five  years  after  the  expiration  of 
their  office.  (Dion  Cass.  xl.  46,  56.)  When  a 
consul  was  once  in  his  province,  his  imperium  was 
limited  to  it,  and  to  exercise  the  same  in  any  other 
province  was,  at  all  times,  considered  illegal.  (Liv. 
x.  37,  xxix.  19,  xxxi.  48,  xliii.  1.)  In  some  few 
cases,  this  rule  was  overlooked  for  the  good  of  the 
republic.  (Liv.  xxvii.  43,  xxix.  7.)  On  the  other 
hand,  a  consul  was  not  allowed  to  quit  his  pro- 
vince before  he  had  accomplished  the  purpose  for 
which  he  had  been  sent  into  it,  or  before  the  arrival 
of  his  successor,  unless,  indeed,  he  obtained  the 
special  permission  of  the  senate.  (Liv.  xxxvii.  47.) 
Other  functions  also  were  sometimes  divided  be- 
tween the  consuls  by  lot,  if  they  could  not  agree, 
for  example,  which  of  them  was  to  preside  at  the 
consular  elections  or  those  of  the  censors  (Liv. 
xxiv.  10,  xxxv.  6,  20,  xxxix.  32,  xli.  6),  which  of 
them  was  to  dedicate  a  temple  (Liv.  ii.  8,  27),  oi 
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nominate  a  dictator.  (Liv.  iv.  26.)  So  long  as  the 
consuls  had  to  hold  the  census,  they,  undoubtedly, 
drew  lots,  which  of  them  conderet  lustrum,  and 
even  when  they  went  out  on  a  common  expedition, 
they  seem  to  have  determined  hy  lot  in  what  di- 
rection each  should  exert  his  activity.  (Liv.  xli. 
18.) 

The  entering  of  a  consul  upon  his  office  was 
connected  with  great  solemnities :  before  daybreak 
each  consulted  the  auspices  for  himself,  which  in 
the  early  times  was,  undoubtedly,  a  matter  of 
great  importance,  though,  at  a  later  period,  we 
know  it  to  have  been  a  mere  formality.  (Dionys. 
ii.  4,  6.)  It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that 
whatever  the  nature  of  the  auspices  were,  the 
entering  upon  the  office  was  never  either  rendered 
impossible  or  delayed  thereby,  whence  we  must 
suppose  that  the  object  merely  was  to  obtain  fa- 
vourable signs  from  the  gods,  and  as  it  were  to 
place  under  the  protection  of  the  gods  the  office 
on  which  the  magistrate  entered.  After  the 
auspices  were  consulted,  the  consul  returned  home, 
put  on  the  toga  praetexta  (Liv.  xxi.  63  ;  Ov.  ex 
Pont.  iv.  4.  25,  Fast.  i.  81),  and  received  the 
salutatio  of  his  friends  and  the  senators.  (Dion 
Cass.  Iviii.  5  ;  Ov.  ex  Pont.  iv.  4.  27,  &c.)  Ac- 
companied by  these  and  a  host  of  curious  spectators, 
the  consul  clad  in  his  official  robes,  proceeded  to 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  in  the  Capitol,  where  a  solemn 
sacrifice  of  white  bulls  was  offered  to  the  god. 
It  seems  that  in  this  procession,  the  sella  curalis, 
as  an  emblem  of  his  office,  was  carried  before  the 
consul.  (Ov.  I.  c.  iv.  4.  29,  &c,  9,  1 7,  &c.  ;  Liv. 
xxi.  63  ;  Cic.  De  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  34.)  After  this,  a 
meeting  of  the  senate  took  place,  at  which  the 
elder  of  the  two  consuls  made  his  report  concern- 
ing the  republic,  beginning  with  matters  referring 
to  religion,  and  then  passing  on  to  other  affairs 
(referre  ad  senatum  de  rebus  divinis  et  humanis, 
Liv.  vi.  1,  ix.  8,  xxxvii.  1  ;  Cic.  ad  Quir.  post  Red. 
5.)  One  of  the  first  among  the  religious  things 
which  the  consuls  had  to  attend  to,  was  the  fixing 
of  the  feriae  Latinae,  and  it  was  not  till  they  had 
performed  the  solemn  sacrifice  on  the  Alban 
mount,  that  they  could  go  into  their  provinces. 
(Liv.  xxi.  63,  xxii.  1,  xxv.  12,  xlii.  10.)  The 
other  affairs  upon  which  the  consuls  had  to  report 
to  the  senate  had  reference  to  the  distribution  of 
the  provinces,  and  many  other  matters  connected- 
with  the  administration,  which  often  were  of  the 
highest  importance.  After  these  reports,  the 
meeting  of  the  senate  broke  up,  and  the  members 
accompanied  the  consuls  to  their  homes  (Ov.  ex 
Pont.  iv.  4.  41),  and  this  being  done,  the  consuls 
were  installed  in  their  office,  in  which  they  had  to 
exert  themselves  for  the  good  of  their  country. 

Respecting  the  various  offices  which  at  different 
times  were  temporary  substitutes  for  the  consul- 
ship, such  as  the  dictatorship,  the  decemvirate, 
and  the  office  of  the  tribuni  militares  consulari 
potestate,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  separate 
articles.  Towards  the  end  of  the  republic,  the 
consulship  lost  its  power  and  importance.  Caesar, 
in  his  dictatorship,  gave  it  the  first  severe  blow, 
for  he  himself  took  the  office  of  consul  along  with 
that  of  dictator,  or  he  arbitrarily  caused  persons  to 
be  elected,  who  in  their  actions  were  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  his  will.  He  himself  was  elected  at 
first  for  five  years,  then  for  ten,  and  at  length  for 
life.  (Sueton.  Caes.  76,  80  ;  Dion  Cass.  xlii.  20, 
xliii.  1,  46,  49  ;  Appian,  De  Bell.  Civ.  ii.  1 06.) 
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In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  the  consular  power  was 
a  mere  shadow  of  what  it  had  been  before,  and 
the  consuls  who  were  elected,  did  not  retain  their 
office  for  a  full  year,  but  had  usually  to  abdi- 
cate after  a  few  months.  (Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  35, 
xliii.  46  ;  Lucan,  v.  399.)  These  irregularities 
increased  to  such  an  extent,  that  in  the  reign  of 
Commodus  there  were  no  less  than  twenty-five 
consuls  in  one  year.  (Lamprid.  Commod.  6  ;  Dion 
Cass,  lxxii.  12.)  In  the  republican  time,  the  year 
had  received  its  name  from  the  consuls,  and  in  all 
public  documents  their  names  were  entered  to  mark 
the  year  ;  but  from  the  time  that  there  were  more 
than  two  in  one  year,  only  those  that  entered  upon 
their  office  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  were  re- 
garded as  consules  ordinarii,  and  gave  their  names 
to  the  year,  though  the  suffecti  were  likewise 
entered  in  the  Fasti.  (Sueton.  Domit.  2,  Galb.  6, 
Vitell.  2  ;  Senec  De  Tra.  iii.  31  ;  Plm.Panegr.  38  ; 
Lamprid.  Al.  Sev.  28.)  The  consules  ordinarii 
ranked  higher  than  those  who  were  elected  after- 
wards. The  election  from  the  time  of  Tiberius  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  senate,  who,  of  course,  elected 
only  those  that  were  recommended  hy  the  em- 
peror ;  those  who  were  elected  were  then  announced 
(renuntiare)  to  the  people  assembled  in  what  was 
called  comitia.  (Dion  Cass.  Iviii.  20  ;  Plin.  Paneg. 
77;  Tac.  Ann.  iv.  68.)  In  the  last  centuries  of 
the  empire,  ifc  was  customary  to  create  honorary 
consuls  (consoles  lionorarii)  who  were  chosen 
by  the  senate  and  sanctioned  by  the  emperor 
(Cassiod.  i.  10  ;  Justin.  Nov.  lxx.  80.  c.  1),  and 
consules  suffecti  were  then  scarcely  heard  of  at  all, 
for  Constantine  restored  the  old  custom  of  appoint- 
ing only  two  consuls,  one  for  Constantinople,  and 
the  other  for  Rome,  who  were  to  act  as  supreme 
judges  (under  the  emperor)  for  a  whole  year,  and 
besides  these  two  there  were  no  others  except 
honorary  consuls  and  consulares.  Although  the 
dignity  of  these  honorary  consuls  as  well  as  of  the 
consules  ordinarii  and  suffecti  was  merely  nominal, 
still  it  was  regarded  as  the  highest  in  the  empire, 
and  was  sought  after  by  noble  and  wealthy  persons 
with  the  greatest  eagerness,  notwithstanding  the 
great  expenses  connected  with  the  office  on  ac- 
count of  the  public  entertainments  which  a  newly 
appointed  consul  had  to  give  to  his  friends  and  the 
people.  (Lydus,  De  Magistr.  ii.  8  ;  Liban.  Orat. 
8  ;  Symmach.  ii.  64,  iv.  8,  x.  44  ;  Sidon.  Apollin. 
Bpist.  ii.  3  ;  Cassiod.  ii.  2,  vi.  1  ;  Procop.  DeBM. 
Pers.  i.  25.)  Sometimes  the  emperors  themselvei 
assumed  the  consulship  or  conferred  it  upon  im- 
perial princes.  The  last  consul  of  Rome  was  Deci- 
mus  Theodoras  Paulinus,  A.  D.  536,  and  at  Con- 
stantinople Flavius  Basilius  Junior,  in  A.  d.  541. 
After  that  time,  the  emperors  of  the  East  took  the 
title  of  consul  for  themselves,  until  in  the  end  it 
fell  quite  into  oblivion. 

The  official  functions  of  the  consuls  under  the 
empire  were  as  follows  :  —  1.  They  presided  in  the 
senate,  though,  of  course,  never  without  the  sanction 
of  the  emperor ;  2.  They  administered  justice, 
partly  extra  ordinem  (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  19,  xiii.  4  ; 
Gell.  xiii.  24),  and  partly  in  ordinary  cases,  such  as 
manumissions  or  the  appointment  of  guardians  (Am- 
mian.  Marcell.'xxii.  7  ;  Cassiod.  vi.  1  ;  Sueton. 
Claud.  23  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  ix.  13) ;  3.  The  letting  of 
the  public  revenues,  a  duty  which  had  formerly 
been  performed  by  the  censors  (Ov.  ex  Pont.  iv.  o. 
19);  4.  The  conducting  of  the  games  in  the  Circus 
and  of  public  solemnities  in  honour  of  the  emperors, 
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for  which  they  had  to  defray  the  expenses  out  of 
their  own  means.  (Sueton.  Nero,  4  ;  Juven.  xi. 
193,  &c.  ;  Cassiod.  I.  c,  and  iii.  39,  v.  42,  vi.  10.) 
Some  emperors  indeed  granted  the  money  neceBsary 
for  such  purposes  and  endeavoured  to  check  the 
growing  extravagance  of  the  consuls,  but  these 
regulations  were  all  of  a  transitory  nature.  (Lam- 
prid.  Al.  Sever,  43  ;  Vopisc.  Aurel.  12  ;  Justin. 
Nov.  105.)  Compare  besides  the  various  works  on 
Roman  history,  K.  D.  HUllmann,  Rom.  Grundver- 
fassmg,  p.  125,  &c. ;  K.  W.  Gottling,  Gesclt.  der 
K6m.  Staatsverf.  p.  269,  &c,  and  above  all,  Becker, 
Handbuch  der  Rom.  AUerih.  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  pp.  87 
—126.  [L.  S.] 

CONSULA'RIS,  throughout  the  time  of  the 
Roman  republic  signifies  a  person  who  has  been 
invested  with  the  consulship  ;  but  under  the  em- 
pire it  became  a  mere  title  for  the  higher  class  of 
officers,  who  thereby  obtained  permission  to  have 
the  insignia  of  a  consul,  without  ever  having  ac- 
tually been  consuls.  Hence  the  title  was  almost 
equivalent  to  that  of  an  "  honorary  consul "  (consul 
honorarius;  Cod.  Theod.  vi.  tit.  19.  s.  1,  vi.  tit.  2. 
s.2).  The  title  was  given  especially  to  generals,  as 
formerly  persons  after  their  consulship  had  usually 
undertaken  the  command  of  an  army  in  the  pro- 
vinces, and  in  many  instances  they  were  the  same 
as  the  legati  principis  or  the  magistri  militum. 
(Veget.  ii.  9  ;  Dig.  3.  tit.  2.  s.2.)  It  was  further  a 
common  custom  established  even  by  the  first  em- 
perors to  give  to  governors  of  imperial  provinces  the 
title  of  consularis,  irrespective  of  their  ever  having 
been  consuls.  (Suet.  Aug.  33,  Tib.  33,  Domit.  6  ; 
Tac.  Agric.  8,  14,  40.)  Consularis  thus  gradually 
became  the  established  title  for  those  entrusted 
with  the  administration  of  imperial  provinces. 
The  emperor  Hadrian  divided  Italy  into  four  re- 
gions, and  over  each  he  placed  an  officer  who  like- 
wise bore  the  title  of  consularis,  and  was  entrusted 
with  the  administration  of  justice  in  his  district, 
whence  he  is  frequently  called  Juridicus  (Spar- 
tian.  ffadr.  22,  with  the  note  of  Salinas.).  At 
Constantinople  the  title  was  given  to  the  super- 
intendents of  the  aquaeducts  (consulares  aquarum), 
who  had  to  see  that  all  public  and  private  places 
were  properly  supplied  with  water,  and  who  seem 
to  have  been  analogous  to  the  curatores  aquarum 
of  Rome.  They  are  frequently  mentioned  in  in- 
scriptions, and  also  in  the  Codex  of  Justinian  and 
Theodosius.  [L.  S.] 

CONTRACTUS.     [Obligationes.] 

CONTROVE'RSIA.     [Judex.] 

CONTUBERNA'LES  \o-io-Kt\voi).  This  word, 
in  its  original  meaning,  signified  men  who  served 
in  the  same  army  and  lived  in  the  same  tent.  It 
is  derived  from  taberna  (afterwards  tabernaculum), 
which,  according  to  Festus,  was  the  original  name 
for  a  military  tent,  as  it  was  made  of  boards 
(tabulae).  Each  tent  was  occupied  by  ten  soldiers 
(confubernales),  with  a  subordinate  officer  at  their 
head,  who  was  called  decanus,  and  in  later  times 
caput  contubernii.  (Veget.  De  Re  Mil.  ii.  8.  13  ; 
compare  Cic.  Pro  Ligar.  7  ;  Hirt.  Sell.  Alex.  16  j 
Drakenborch,  Ad  Liv.  v.  2.) 

Young  Romans  of  illustrious  families  used  to 
accompany  a  distinguished  general  on  his  expedi- 
tions, or  to  his  province,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
under  his  superintendence  a  practical  training  in 
the  art  of  war,  or  in  the  administration  of  public 
affairs,  and  were,  like  soldiers  living  in  the  same 
lent,  called  his  contuberaales.     (Cic.  Pro  Coel.  30, 
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Pro  Plane.  1 1  ;  Suet.  Cues.  42  ;  Tacit.  Agr.  5  ; 
Frontin.  Strateg.  iv.  1.  11  ;  Plutarch.  Pomp.  3.) 

In  a  still  wider  sense,  the  name  contubernales 
was  applied  to  persons  connected  by  ties  of  inti- 
mate friendship  and  living  under  the  same  roof 
(Cic.  Ad  Fam.  ix.  2  ;  Plin.  Epist.  ii.  13)  ;  and 
hence  when  a  free  man  and  a  slave,  or  two  slaves, 
who  were  not  allowed  to  contract  a  legal  marriage, 
lived  together  as  husband  and  wife,  they  were 
called  contubernales;  and  their  connection,  as  well 
as  their  place  of  residence,  contubernium.  (Colum. 
xii.  1.  3,  i.  8  ;  Petron.  Sat.  96  ;  Tacit.  Hist.  i. 
43,  iii.  74.)  Cicero  (Ad  Att.  xiii.  28)  calls  Caesar 
the  contubernalis  of  Quirinus,  thereby  alluding  to 
the  fact  that  Caesar  had  allowed  his  own  statue  to 
be  erected  in  the  temple  of  Quirinus  (comp.  Ad 
Att.  xii.  45,  and  Suet.  Caes.  76).  [L.  S.] 

CONTUBE'RNIUM.       [Contubernales  ; 

CONCUBINA.] 

CONTUS  (icovt6s,  from  kzvtew,  I  prick  or 
pierce),  was,  as  Nonius  (xviii.  24)  expresses  it,  a 
long  and  strong  wooden  pole  or  stake,  with  a 
pointed  iron  at  the  one  end.  (Virg.  Aen.  v.  208.) 
It  was  used  for  various  purposes,  but  chiefly  as  a 
punt-pole  by  sailors,  who,  in  shallow  water,  thrust 
it  into  the  ground,  and  thus  pushed  on  the  boat. 
(Horn.  Od.  ix.  287  ;  Virg.  I.  c.  and  vi.  302.)  It 
also  served  as  a  means  to  sound  the  depth  of  the 
water.  (Festus,  s.  v.  Perconctatio,  p.  214,  ed.  Miil- 
ler  ;  Donat.  ad  Terent.  Hee.  i.  2.  2.)  At  a  later 
period,  when  the  Romans  became  acquainted  with 
the  huge  lances  or  pikes  of  some  of  the  northern 
barbarians,  the  word  conlus  was  applied  to  that 
kind  of  weapon  (Virg.  Aen.  ix.  510  ;  Tacit.  Hist. 
i.  44,  iii.  27  ;  Lamprid.  Commod.  13)  ;  and  the 
long  pikes  peculiar  to  the  Sarmatians  were  always 
designated  by  this  name.  (Tacit.  Hist.  i.  79, 
Annal.  vi.  35  ;  Stat.  Achil.  ii.  416  ;  Valer.  Flac. 
vi.  162,  and  others.)  [L.  S.] 

CONVENI'RE    IN    MANUM.      [Matri- 

MONIUM.] 

CONVENTIO'NES.  [Obligations!!.] 
CONVENTUS  (aivoSos,  ffvpova-ia,  or  avva- 
7wyVj)  is  properly  a  name  which  may  be  given  to 
any  assembly  of  men  who  meet  for  a  certain  pur- 
pose. (Paul.  Diac.  p.  42,  ed.  Miiller.)  But  when 
the  Romans  had  reduced  foreign  countries  into 
the  form  of  provinces,  the  word  conventus  assumed 
a  more  definite  meaning,  and  was  applied  to  the 
meetings  of  the  provincials  in  certain  places  ap- 
pointed by  the  praetor  or  proconsul  for  the  pur- 
pose of  administering  justice.  (Cic.  in  Verr.  ii.  20, 
24,  30,  iv.  29,  48 ;  Cic.  ad  Fam.  xv.  4  ;  Horat. 
Sat.  i.  7.  22  ;  Caes.  Bell.  Civ.  ii.  21 ;  Hirt.  Bell. 
Afr.  97.)  In  order  to  facilitate  the  administration 
of  justice,  a  province  was  divided  into  a  number 
of  districts  or  circuits,  each  of  which  was  likewise 
called  conventus,  forum,  or  jurisdictio.  (Cic.  in 
Verr.  ii.  8,  66  j  Plin.  Bp.  x.  5  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  iii. 
1,  iv.  22,  v.  29.)  Roman  citizens  living  in  a  pro- 
vince were  likewise  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
proconsul,  and  accordingly  all  that  had  to  settle  any 
business  at  a  conventus  had  to  make  their  appear- 
ance there.  The  towns  which  had  the  Jus  Ita- 
licum,  had  magistrates  of  their  own  with  a  juris- 
dictio, from  whom  there  was  no  doubt  an  appeal 
to  the  proconsul.  At  certain  times  of  the  year, 
fixed  by  the  proconsul,  the  people  assembled  in 
the  chief  town  of  the  district.  To  hold  a  con- 
ventus was  expressed  by  conventus  cu/ere,  peragcre, 
forum,  agere,  hyopaXoos  (sc.  fi/J.4pas)  fryeiv,  &c. 
A  A   3 
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(Caes.  Bell.  Gall.  i.  54,  v.  1,  viii.  46  ;  Act.  Apost. 
xix.  38.)  At  such  a  conyentus  litigant  parties 
applied  to  the  proconsul,  who  selected  a  number  of 
judges  from  the  conventus,  generally  from  among 
the  Romans  residing  in  the  province,  to  try  their 
causes.  (Cic.  in  Verr.  ii.  13,  &c. ;  Niebuhr,  Hist. 
Rom.  vol.  iii.  p.  732.)  The  proconsul  himself  pre- 
sided at  the  trials,  and  pronounced  the  sentence 
according  to  the  views  of  the  judges,  who  were  his 
assessors  (consilium  or  consiliarii).  As  the  pro- 
consul had  to  carry  on  all  official  proceedings  in 
the  Latin  language  (Val.  Max.  ii.  2.  2),  he  was 
always  attended  by  an  interpreter.  (Cic.  in  Verr. 
iii.  37,  ad  Fam.  xiii.  54.)  These  conventus  appear 
to  have  been  generally  held  after  the  proconsul 
had  settled  the  military  affairs  of  the  province  ;  at 
least  when  Caesar  was  proconsul  of  Gaul  he  made 
it  a  regular  practice  to  hold  the  conventus  after 
his  armies  had  retired  to  their  winter-quarters. 
In  the  time  of  the  emperors  certain  towns  in 
each  province  were  appointed  as  the  seats  of 
standing  courts,  so  that  the  conventus  were  super- 
seded. (Cod.  Just,  i.  tit.  40.  s.  6.)  The  term  con- 
ventus is  lastly  applied  to  certain  bodies  of  Roman 
citizens  living  in  a  province,  forming  a  sort  of  cor- 
poration, and  representing  the  Roman  people  in 
their  district  or  town  ;  and  it  was  from  among 
these  that  proconsuls  generally  took  their  assist- 
ants. Such  corporations  are  repeatedly  mentioned, 
as,  for  example,  at  Syracuse  (Cic.  in  Verr.  ii.  13, 
29,  iii.  13,  iv.  25,  31,  v.  36,  &c),  Capua  (Caes. 
De  Bell.  Civ.  i.  14  ;  Cic.  p.  Send.  4),  Salona  (Caes. 
De  Bell.  Civ.  iii.  9),  Puteoli  (Cic.  in  Vat.  5), 
and  Corduba  (Caes.  De  Bell.  Civ.  ii.  19;  comp. 
Provincia.)  [L.  S.] 

CONVFVIUM.     [Symposium.] 

COOPTA'RE.     [Collegium.] 

CO'PHINUS  (ic6tptvos,  Engl,  coffin),  a  large 
kind  of  wicker  basket,  made  of  willow  branches. 
(Moer.  Att.  and  Hesych.  s.  v.  "A.pt>i%os.)  From 
Aristophanes  (Av.  1223)  it  would  seem  that  it 
was  used  by  the  Greeks  as  a  basket  or  cage  for 
birds.  The  Romans  used  it  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, and  Columella  (xi.  3.  p.  460,  ed.  Bip.)  in 
describing  a  method  of  procuring  early  cucumbers, 
says,  that  they  should  be  sown  in  well  manured 
soil,  kept  in  a  cophinus,  so  that  in  this  case  we 
have  to  consider  it  as  a  kind  of  portable  hot-bed. 
Juvenal  (Sat.  iii.  14,  and  vi.  542),  when  speaking 
of  the  Jews,  uses  the  expression  cophinus  et 
foenmn  (a  truss  of  hay),  figuratively  to  designate 
their  high  degree  of  poverty.   [Corbis.]     [L.  S.] 

CORBIS,  dim.  CO'RBULA,  CORBICULA, 
a  basket  of  very  peculiar  form  and  common  use 
among  the  Romans,  both  for  agricultural  and  other 
purposes.  It  was  made  of  osiers  twisted  together, 
and  was  of  a  conical  or  pyramidal  shape.  ( Var.  L.  L. 
v.  139,  ed.  Miiller;  Isidor.  Orig.xx.9;  Cic.  pro 
Sest.  38  ;  Ov.  Met.  xiv.  643;  Plaut.  Aul.  ii.  7.  4  ; 
Suet.  Ner.  19.)  A  basket  answering  precisely 
to  this  description,  both  in  form  and  material,  is 
still  to  be  seen  in  everyday  use  among  the  Cam- 
panian  peasantry,  which  is  called  in  the  language 
of  the  country  "  la  corbella,"  a  representation  of 
which  is  introduced  in  the  lower  portion  of  the 
annexed  woodcut.  The  hook  attached  to  it  by 
a  string  is  for  the  purpose  of  suspending  it  to  a 
branch  of  the  tree  into  which  the  man  climbs  to 
pick  his  oranges,  lemons,  olives,  or  figs.  The 
upper  portion  of  the  woodcut  (Antichitd  di  Er- 
volano,  torn.  iii.  'hi.  29)  represents  a  Roman  farm, 
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in  which  a  farming  man,  in  ths!  shape  of  a  dwarf- 
ish satyr,  is  seen  with  a  pole  (airfAAa)  across 
his  shoulder,  to  each  end  of  which  is  suspended  a 
basket  resembling  in  every  respect  the  Campanian 
corbella ;  all  which  coincidences  of  name,  form, 
and  description  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  identity 
of  the  term  with  the  object  represented.      [A  R.] 


CORBI'TAE,  merchantmen  of  the  larger  class, 
so  called  because  they  hung  out  a  corbis  at  the 
mast-head  for  a  sign.  (Festus  ;  Nonius,  «.  ».) 
They  were  also  termed  onerariae;  and  hence 
Plautus,  in  order  to  designate  the  voracious  ap- 
petites of  some  women,  says,  "  Corbitam  cibi 
coraesse  possunt  "  (Cos.  iv.  1.  20).  They  were 
noted  for  their  heavy  build  and  sluggish  sailing 
(LuciL  ap.  Non.s.v.Corbitae;  Plaut.  Poen.m.  1.4), 
and  carried  passengers  as  well  as  merchandise,  an- 
swering to  the  large  "  felucca  "  of  the  present  day. 
Cicero  proposed  to  take  a  passage  in  one  of  these 
vessels,  which  he  opposes  to  the  smarter  class  of 
packets  (actuariola,  ad  Att.  xvi.  6).  [A.  R] 
CORDAX  (n6pb-a£).  [Chorus,  280,  a.] 
CORNI'CINES.  [Aeneatores.] 
CORNICULA'RII.  [Exercitus.] 
CORNTJ.  [Exercitus.] 
CORNU,  a  wind  instrument,  anciently  made  of 
horn,  but  afterwards  of  brass.  (Varr.  L.  L.  v.  1 17, 
ed.  Miiller.)  According  to  Athenaeus  (iv.  p.  1 84,  a.) 
it  was  an  invention  of  the  Etruscans.  Like  the 
tuba,  it  differed  from  the  tibia  in  being  a  larger 
and  more  powerful  instrument,  and  from  the  tuba 
itself,  in  being  curved  nearly  in  the  shape  of  a  C, 
with  a  cross-piece  to  steady  the  instrument  for  the 
convenience  of  the  performer.  In  Greek  it  is 
called  o-rpoyyiXn  <rd\my£.  It  had  no  stopples  or 
plugs  to  adjust  the  scale  to  any  particular  mode 
(Burney's  Hist,  of  Musk,  vol.  i.  p.  518) ;  the 
entire  series  of  notes  was  produced  without  keys 
or  holes,  by  the  modification  of  the  breath  and 
the  lips  at  the  mouthpiece.  Probably,  from  the 
description  given  of  it  in  the  poets,  it  was,  like 
our  own  horn,  an  octave  lower  than  the  trumpet. 
The  classicwm,  which  originally  meant  a  signal, 
rather  than  the  musical  instrument  which  gave  the 
signal,  was  usually  sounded  with  the  cornu. 

"  Sonuit  reflexo  classicum  cornu, 
Lituusque  adunco  stridulos  cantus        - 
Elisit  aere."  (Sen.  Oei.  734.) 
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From  which  lines  we  learn  the  distinction  between 
the  cornu  and  lituus,  as  from  Ovid  (Metam.  i.  98) 
we  learn  that  between  the  tuba  and  cornu  — 

"  Non  tuba  directi,  non  aeris  cornua  flexi." 

The  following  woodcut,  taken  from  Bartholin!  (Z>e 
7¥&ha»  p.  403),  illustrates  the  above  account.  [B.J.] 


COROLLA.     [Corona.] 

CORO'NA  (<Tr4<papos),  a  crown,  that  is,  a 
circular  ornament  of  metal,  leaves,  or  flowers, 
worn  by  the  ancients  round  the  head  or  neck,  and 
used  as  a  festive  as  well  as  funeral  decoration,  and 
as  a  reward  of  talent,  military,  or  naval  prowess, 
and  civil  worth.  It  includes  the  synonymes  of 
the  species,  for  which  it  is  often  used  absolutely, 
(TT60ai/77,  (TTetyoSi  (TTetpavwfia,  corolla,  sertum,  a 
garland  or  wreath. 

Judging  from  Homer's  silence,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  adopted  amongst  the  Greeks  of 
the  heroic  ages  as  a  reward  of  merit,  nor  as  a 
festive  decoration ;  for  it  is  not  mentioned  amongst 
the  luxuries  of  the  delicate  Phaeacians,  nor  of  the 
suitors.  But  a  golden  crown  decorates  the  head 
of  Venus  in  the  hymn  to  that  goddess  (1  and  7). 

Its  first  introduction  as  an  honorary  reward  is 
attributable  to  the  athletic  games,  in  some  of  which 
it  was  bestowed  as  a  prize  upon  the  victor  (Plin. 
H.  N.  xv.  39  ;  Pindar.  Olymp.  iv.  36),  from  whence 
it  was  adopted  in  the  Roman  circus.  It  was  the 
only  one  contended  for  by  the  Spartans  in  their 
gymnastic  contests,  and  was  worn  by  them  when 
going  to  battle. 

The  Romans  refined  upon  the  practice  of  the 
Greeks,  and  invented  a  great  variety  of  crowns 
formed  of  different  materials,  each  with  a  separate 
appellation  and  appropriated  to  a  particular  purpose. 
We  proceed  to  enumerate  these  and  their  proper- 
ties, including  in  the  same  detail  an  account  of  the 
corresponding  ones,  where  any,  in  Greece. 

I.  Corona  Obsidionalis.  Among  the  honorary 
crowns  bestowed  by  the  Romans,  for  military 
achievements,  the  most  difficult  of  attainment,  and 
the  one  which  conferred  the  highest  honour,  was 
the  corona  obsidionalis^  presented  by  a  beleaguered 
army  after  its  liberation  to  the  general  who  broke  up 
the  siege.  It  was  made  of  grass,  or  weeds  and 
wild  flowers  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxii.  7),  thence  called 
corona  graminea  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxii.  4),  and  grami- 
nea  obsidionalis  (Liv.  vii.  37),  gathered  from  the 
spot  on  which  the  beleaguered  army  had  been 
enclosed  (Plin.  /.  c.  ;  Aul.  Gell.  v.  6  ;  Festus, 
s.  v.  Obsidionalis)  ;  in  allusion  to  a  custom  of  the 
early  ages,  in  which  the  vanquished  party  in  a  con- 
test of  strength  or  agility  plucked  a  handful  of  grass 
from  the  meadow  where  the  struggle  took  place, 
and  gave  it  to  his  opponent  as  a  token  of  victory. 
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(Aul.  Gell.  v.  6  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxii.  4  ;  Festus, 
s.  v.  Obsidionalis  ;  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Aen.  viii.  128.) 
A  list  of  the  few  Romans  who  gained  this  honour 
is  given  by  Pliny  (ff,  N.  xxii.  4,  5).  A  repre- 
sentation of  the  corona  graminea  is  introduced  in 
the  annexed  woodcut  (Guichard,  De  Antiquis 
Triumphis,  p.  268  ;  compare  Hardouin,  ad  Plin, 
H.N.  x.  68). 


II.  Corona  Civica,  the  second  in  honour  and 
importance  (Plin.  H.  N.  xvi.  3),  was  presented  to 
the  soldier  who  had  preserved  the  life  of  a  Roman 
citizen  in  battle  (Aul.  Gell.  v.  6),  and  therefore 
accompanied  with  the  inscription  Ob  civem  servatum 
(Senec.  Clem.  i.  26).  It  was  originally  made  of 
the  zVae,  afterwards  of  the  aescidtts,  and  finally  of 
the  quercus  (Plin.  H.  N.  xvi.  5),  three_  different, 
sorts  of  oak,  the  reason  for  which  choice  is  ex- 
plained by  Plutarch  (Qttaest.  Rom.  p.  151,  ed- 
Reisk.).     It  is  represented  in  the  next  woodcnt. 


As  the  possession  of  this  crown  was  so  high  an 
honour,  its  attainment  was  restricted  by  very 
severe  regulations  (Plin.  H.  N.  xvi.  5),  so  that 
the  following  combinations  must  have  been  satis- 
fied before  a  claim  was  allowed  :  —  To  have  pre- 
served the  life  of  a  Roman  citizen  in  battle,  slain 
his  opponent,  and  maintained  the  ground  on  which 
the  action  took  place.  The  testimony  of  a  third 
party  was  not  admissible  ;  the  person  rescued 
must  himself  proclaim  the  fact,  which  increased 
the  difficulty  of  attainment,  as  the  Roman  soldier 
was  commonly  unwilling  to  acknowledge  his  obli- 
gation to  the  prowess  of  a  comrade,  and  to  show 
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him  that  deference  which  he  would  be  compelled 
to  pay  to  his  preserver  if  the  claim  were  established. 
(Cic.  Pro  Plane.  30.)  Originally,  therefore,  the 
corona  civica  was  presented  by  the  rescued  soldier 
(Aul.  Gell.  v.  6  ;  Polyb.  vi.  37),  after  the  claim 
had  been  thoroughly  investigated  by  the  tribune 
who  compelled  a  reluctant  party  to  come  forward 
and  give  his  evidence  (Polyb.  I.  c.) ;  but  under 
the  empire,  when  the  prince  was  the  fountain  from 
whence  all  honours  emanated,  the  civic  crown  was 
no  longer  received  from  the  hands  of  the  person 
whose  preservation  it  rewarded,  but  from  the  prince 
himself,  or  his  delegate.  (Tacit.  Ann.  xv.  12  ; 
compare  iii.  2.) 

The  preservation  of  the  life  of  an  ally,  even 
though  he  were  a  king,  would  not  confer  a  suffi- 
cient title  for  the  civic  crown.  When  once  ob- 
tained, it  might  always  be  worn.  The  soldier  who 
had  acquired  it,  had  a  place  reserved  next  to  the 
senate  at  all  the  public  spectacles  ;  and  they,  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  the  company,  rose  up  upon  his 
entrance.  He  was  freed  from  all  public  burthens, 
as  were  also  his  father,  and  his  paternal  grand- 
father ;  and  the  person  who  owed  his  life  to  him 
was  bound,  ever  after,  to  cherish  his  preserver  as 
a  parent,  and  afford  him  all  such  offices  as  were 
due  from  a  son  to  his  father.  (Polyb.  vi.  37  ;  Cic. 
Pro  Plane.  30  ;  Plin.  H.N.  xvi.5 ;  Aul.  Gell.  v.  6.) 

A  few  of  the  principal  persons  who  gained  this 
reward,  are  enumerated  in  the  following  pas- 
sages :  —  Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  29,  xvi.  5  ;  Liv.  vi.  20  ; 
x.  46.  L.  Gellius  Publicola  proposed  to  confer  it 
upon  Cicero  for  having  detected  and  crushed  the 
conspiracy  of  Catiline  (Aul.  Gell.  v.  6)  ;  and  among 
the  honours  bestowed  upon  Augustus  by  the  senate, 
it  was  decreed  that  a  civic  crown  should  be  sus- 
pended from  the  top  of  his  house  (Dion  Cass.  liii. 
16  ;  Vdl.  Max.  ii.  B.fin.  ;  Ovid.  Fast.  i.  614,  iv. 
9S3,  Trist.  iii.  1.  6  ;  Senec.  Clem.  i.  26  ;  Suet. 
Calig.  19,  compare  Claud.  17,  Tib.  26)  ;  hence  a 
crown  of  oak  leaves,  with  the  inscription  oh  cives 
servatos,  is  frequently  seen  on  the  reverse  of  the 
Augustan  medals,  as  also  on  those  of  Galba,  Vi- 
tellius,  Vespasian,  Trajan,  &c,  showing  that  they 
likewise  assumed  to  themselves  a  similar  honour. 

III.  Corona  Navalis  or  Rostrata,  called 
also  Classica.  (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  81.)  It  is  difficult 
to  determine  whether  these  were  two  distinct 
crowns,  or  only  two  denominations  for  the  same 
one.  Virgil  (Aen.  viii.  684)  unites  both  terms  in 
one  sentence,  "  Tempora  navali  fulgent  rostrata 
corona."  But  it  seems  probable  that  the  former, 
besides  being  a  generic  term,  was  inferior  in  dignity 
to  the  latter,  and  given  to  the  sailor  who  first 
boarded  an  enemy's  ship  (Plin.  H.N.  xvi.  3)  ; 
whereas  the  latter  was  given  to  a  commander  who 
destroyed  the  whole  fleet,  or  gained  any  very 
signal  victory.  M.  Agrippa  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  person  who  received  the  honour  of  a  naval 
crown,  which  was  conferred  upon  him  on  his  con- 
quest of  Sex,  Pompeius  in  B.  c.  36  ;  though,  ac- 
cording to  other  authorities,  M.  Varro  was  the  first 
who  obtained  it  from  Pompeius  Magnus.  (Comp. 
Veil.  Pat.  I.  c. ;  Liv.  Epit.  129  ;  Dion  Cass.  xlix. 
14 ;  Aul.  Gell.  v.  6  ;  Senec  De  Ben.  iii.  32  ; 
Festus,  s.v.  Navalis  Corona;  Plin.  H.N.  viii.  31, 
xvi.  4  ;  Suet.  Claud.  17.)  At  all  events,  they 
were  both  made  of  gold  ;  and  one  at  least  (rostrata) 
decorated  with  the  beaks  of  ships  like  the  rostra  in 
the  forum  (Plin.  xvi.  4),  as  seen  in  a  medal  of 
Agrippa  ;  the  other  {navalis),  with  a  representation 
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of  the  entire  bow,  as  shown  in  the  subjoined  wood 
(Guichard.  De  Antiq.  Triumph,  p.  267.) 


cut. 


The  Athenians  likewise  bestowed  golden  crowns 
for  naval  services  ;  sometimes  upon  the  person  who 
got  his  trireme  first  equipped,  and  at  others  upon 
the  captain  who  had  his  vessel  in  the  best  order. 
(Dem.  De  Coron.  Praef.  Nav.  pp.  278,  279.  ed. 
Schaeffer.) 

IV.  Corona  M  oralis.  The  first  man  who 
scaled  the  wall  of  a  besieged  city  was  presented 
by  his  commander  with  a  mural  crown.  (Aul.  Gell. 
v.  6.  4  ;  Liv.  xxvi.  48.)  It  was  made  of  gold,  and 
decorated  with  turrets  (muripinnis,  Aul.  Gell.  £  c), 
as  represented  in  the  next  woodcut  (Guichard 
De  Antiq.  Triumph,  p.  26S) ;  and  being  one  of  the 
highest  orders  of  military  decorations,  was  not 
awarded  to  a  claimant  until  after  a  strict  investi- 
gation.    (Liv.  I.  c.  ;  compare  Suet.  Aug.  25.) 


Cybele  is  always  represented  with  this  crown 
upon  her  head  (Lucret  ii.  607,  610  ;  Ovid.  Fad. 
iv.  219  ;  compare  Virg.  Aen.  x.  253,  vi.  786) ; 
but  in  the  woodcut  annexed  (Caylus,  Recml 
d'Antiq.  vol.  v.  pi.  3)  the  form  of  the  crown  is 
very  remarkable,  for  it  includes  the  whole  tower  as 
well  as  the  turrets,  thus  affording  a  curious  specimen 
of  the  ancient  style  of  fortification. 


V.  Corona  Castrensis  or  Vallaris.  The 
first  soldier  who  surmounted  the  vallum,  and  forced 
an  entrance  into  the  enemy's  camp,  was,  in  like 
manner,  presented  with  a  golden  crown,  called 
corona  castrensis  or  vallaris  (Aul.  Gell.  v.  6 ! 
compare  Val.  Max.  1.   8.  §  6),  which  was  orna- 
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mented  with  the  palisades  (valli)  used  in  forming 
ail  entrenchment,  as  represented  in  the  annexed 
woodcut.     (Guichard.  De  AnMq.  Triumph. -p.  266.) 
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VI.  Corona  Triumphalis.  There  were  three 
Borts  of  triumphal  crowns,  the  first  of  which  was 
worn  round  the  head  of  the  commander  during  his 
triumph.  It  was  made  with  laurel  or  bay  leaves 
(Aul,  Gell.  v.  6  ;  Ovid.  Pont.  ii.  2.  81  ;  Tibull.  i. 
7.  7),  which  plant  is  frequently  met  with  on  the 
ancient  coins,  both  with  the  berries  and  withont 
them.  It  was  the  latter  kind,  according  to  Pliny 
(ff.  N.  xv.  29)9  which  was  used  in  the  triumph, 
as  is  shown  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  from  a  medal 
which  commemorates  the  Parthian  triumph  of 
Ventidius,  the  lieutenant  of  Amony.  Being  the 
most  honourable  of  the  three,  it  was  termed  laurea 
insignis  (Liv.  vii.  13)  and  insignis  corona  triumpjt- 


The  second  one  was  of  gold,  often  enriched  with 
iewels,  which  being  too  large  and  massive  to  be 
worn,  was  held  over  the  head  of  the  general  during 
his  triumph,  by  a  public  officer  (servus  publieus, 
Juv.  Sat.  x.  41).  This  crown,  as  well  as  the 
former  one,  was  presented  to  the  victorious  general 
by  his  army. 

The  third  kind,  likewise  of  gold  and  great 
value,  was  sent  as  presents  from  the  provinces  to 
the  commander,  as  soon  as  a  triumph  had  been 
decreed  to  him  (Plut.  Aemil.  Paul.  34),  and  there- 
fore they  were  also  termed  provinciates.  (Tertull. 
De  Coron.  Mil.  c.  13.)  In  the  early  ages  of  the 
republic,  these  were  gratuitous  presents,  but  sub- 
sequently they  were  exacted  as  a  tribute  under  the 
Dame  of  auru7n  coronarium,  to  which  none  were 
entitled  but  those  to  whom  a  triumph  had  been 
decreed.  The  custom  of  presenting  golden  crowns 
from  the  provinces  to  victorious  generals  was  like- 
wise in  use  among  the  Greeks,  for  they  were  pro- 
fusely lavished  upon  Alexander  after  his  conquest 
of  Dareius  (Athen.  xii.  p.  539,  a)  ;  and  the 
Romans  probably  borrowed  the  custom  from  the 
Greeks.     [Aurum  Coronarium.] 

VII.  Corona  Ova  lis  was  another  crown  of  less 
estimation,  appropriated  solely  to  commanders.  It 
was  given  to  those  who  merely  deserved  an  ovation, 


which  happened  when  the  war  was  not  duly  de- 
clared, or  was  carried  on  against  a  very  inferior 
force,  or  with  persons  not  considered  by  the  laws 
of  nations  as  lawful  enemies,  such  as  slaves  and 
pirates  ;  or  when  the  victory  was  obtained  without 
danger,  difficulty,  or  bloodshed  (Aul.  Gell.  v.  6  ; 
Festus,  s.  v.  Ovalis  Corona)  ;  on  which  account  it 
was  made  of  myrtle,  the  shrub  sacred  to  Venus, 
"  Quod  non  Martius^  sed  quasi  Veneris  quidam 
triumphus  foret."  (Aul.  Gell.  1.  c.  ;  Plut.  MarcelL 
22  ;  compare  Plin.  H.  N.  xv.  39  ;  Dionys.  v.  47.) 
The  myrtle  crown  is  shown  in  the  woodcut  an- 
nexed, from  a  medal  of  Augustus  Caesar, 


VIII.  Corona  Oleagina.  This  was  likewise 
an  honorary  wreath,  made  of  the  olive  leaf,  and 
conferred  upon  the  soldiers  as  well  as  their  com- 
manders. According  to  Gellius  (v.  6),  it  was  given 
to  any  person  or  persons  through  whose  instru- 
mentality a  triumph  had  been  obtained,  but  when 
they  were  not  personally  present  in  the  action.  It 
is  represented  in  the  next  woodcut,  from  a  medal  of 
Lepidus,  and  was  conferred  both  by  Augustus  and 
the  senate  upon  the  soldiery  on  several  occasions. 
(Dion  Cass.  xlix.  14,  xlvi.  40.) 


Golden  crowns,  without  any  particular  designa- 
tion, were  frequently  presented  out  of  compliment 
by  one  individual  to  another,  and  by  a  general  to 
a  soldier  who  had  in  any  way  distinguished  him- 
self.    (Liv.  vii.  10,  37,  x.  44,  xxx.  15.) 

The  Greeks  in  general  made  but  little  use  of 
crowns  as  rewards  of  valour  in  the  earlier  and 
better  periods  of  their  history,  except  as  prizes  in 
the  athletic  contests  ;  but  previous  to  the  time  of 
Alexander,  crowns  of  gold  were  profusely  distri- 
buted among  the  Athenians  at  least,  for  every 
trifling  feat,  whether  civil,  naval,  or  military 
(Aesch.  c.  Ctesipk.  ;  Dem.  De  Coron.  passim), 
which,  though  lavished  without  much  discrimina- 
tion as  far  as  regards  the  character  of  the  receiving 
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parties,  were  still  subjected  to  certain  legal  re- 
strictions in  respect  of  the  time,  place,  and  mode  in 
which  they  were  conferred.  They  could  not  be 
presented  but  in  the  public  assemblies,  and  with 
the  consent,  that  is  by  suffrage,  of  the  people,  or 
by  the  senators  in  their  council,  or  by  the  tribes 
to  their  own  members,  or  by  the  Syfidrat  to  mem- 
bers of  their  own  Srj/jLos.  According  to  the  state- 
ment of  Aeschines,  the  people  could  not  lawfully 
present  crowns  in  any  place  except  in  their  as- 
sembly, nor  the  senators  except  in  the  senate- 
house  ;  nor,  according  to  the  same  authority,  in 
the  theatre,  which  is,  however,  denied  by  De- 
mosthenes ;  nor  at  the  public  games,  and  if  any 
crier  there  proclaimed  the  crowns  he  was  subject 
to  &ti/uo.  Neither  could  any  person  holding  an 
office  receive  a  crown  whilst  he  was  inr^vQvvos, 
that  is,  before  he  had  passed  his  accounts.  But 
crowns  were  sometimes  presented  by  foreign  cities 
to  particular  citizens,  which  were  termed  vr&pavoi 
teviKot,  coronae  hospitales.  This,  however,  could 
not  be  done  until  the  ambassadors  from  those  cities 
had  obtained  permission  from  the  people,  and  the 
party  for  whom  the  honour  was  intended  had  un- 
dergone a  public  investigation,  in  which  the  whole 
course  of  his  life  was  submitted  to  a  strict  inquiry. 
(Aesch.  Dem.  U.  cc.) 

We  now  proceed  to  the  second  class  of  crowns, 
which  were  emblematical  and  not  honorary,  at 
least  to  the  person  who  wore  them,  and  the  adop- 
tion of  which  was  not  regulated  by  law,  but 
custom.     Of  these  there  were  also  several  kinds. 

I.  Corona  Sacerdotalis,  so  called  by  Am- 
mianus  Marcellinus  (xxix.  5.  §  6).  It  was  worn 
by  the  priests  (sacerdotes),  with  the  exception  of 
the  pontifex  Maximus  and  his  minister  (camillus), 
as  well  as  the  bystanders,  when  officiating  at  the 
sacrifice.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  confined 
to  any  one  material,  but  was  sometimes  made  of 
olive  (see  the  preceding  woodcut ;  Stat.  Tlieb.  iii. 
466),  sometimes  of  gold  (Prudent.  Tlepl  2Te'<£>.  x. 
1011  ;  Tertull.  De  Idol.  18),  and  sometimes  of  the 
ears  of  corn,  then  termed  corona  spicea,  which  kind 
was  the  most  ancient  one  amongst  the  Romans 
•  (Plin.  H.  N.  xviii.  2),  and  was  consecrated  to 
Ceres  (Hor.  Carm.  See.  30 ;  Tibull.  ii.  1.  4,  i.  1.  IS), 
before  whose  temples  it  was  customarily  suspended. 
(Tibull.  i.  1.  16  ;  compare  Apul.  Met.  vi.  p.  110. 
Varior.)  It  was  likewise  regarded  as  an  emblem 
of  peace  (Tibull.  i.  10.  67),  in  which  character  it 
appears  in  the  subjoined  medal,  which  comme- 
morates the  conclusion  of  the  civil  war  between 
Antony  and  D.  Albums  Brutus. 


II.  Corona  Funehris  amd  Sepulchralis. 
The  Greeks  first  set  the  example  of  crowning  the 
dead  with  chaplets  of  leaves  and  flowers  (Eur. 
FItoen.  1647  ;  Schol.  ad.  loc),  which  was  imitated 
Ijy  the  Romans.  It  was  also  provided  by  a  law 
of  the  Twelve  Tables,  that  any  person  who  had 
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acquired  a  crown  might  have  it  placed  upon  his 
head  when  carried  out  in  the  funeral  procession. 
(Cic  De  Leg.  ii.  24  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxi.  S.)  Gar- 
lands of  flowers  were  also  placed  upon  the  bier,  or 
scattered  from  the  windows  under  which  the  pro- 
cession passed  (Plin. H.N.  xxi.  7  ;  Dionys.  xi.  39), 
or  entwined  about  the  cinerary  urn  (Plut.il/arceff. 
30,  Demetr.  S3),  or  as  a  decoration  to  the  tomb 
(Plin.  H.  N.  xxi.  3  ;  Ovid.  Trist.  iii.  2.  82 ;  Tibull. 
ii.  4.  48).  In  Greece  these  crowns  were  commonly 
made  of  parsley  (o-eAuw).  (Suidas,  s.  o. ;  Plut. 
Timol.  26.) 

III.  Corona  Convivialis.  The  use  of  chap- 
lets  at  festive  entertainments  sprung  likewise  from 
Greece,  and  owe  their  origin  to  the  practice  of 
tying  a  woollen  fillet  tight  round  the  head,  for  the 
purpose  of  mitigating  the  effects  of  intoxication, 
(Comp.  Plaut.  Amph.  iii.  4.  16.)  But  as  luxury 
increased  they  were  made  of  various  flowers  or 
shrubs,  such  as  were  supposed  to  prevent  intoxica- 
tion ;  of  roses  (which  were  the  choicest),  violets, 
myrtle,  ivy,  philyra,  and  even  parsley.  (Hor. 
Carm.  ii.  7.  24,  et  alibi.)  The  Romans  were  not 
allowed  to  wear  these  crowns  in  public,  "  in  ubu 
promiscuo,"  which  was  contrary  to  the  practice  of 
the  Greeks,  and  those  who  attempted  to  do  so 
were  punished  with  imprisonment.  (Plin.  H.N, 
xxi.  6  ;  compare  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  3.  2S6  ;  Val.  Max. 
vi.  9.  ext.  1.) 

IV.  Corona  Nuptialis.  The  bridal  wreath 
(credos  ■ya/x'jJAiov,  Bion.  Idyll,  i.  88)  was  also  ol 
Greek  origin,  among  whom  it  was  made  of  flowers 
plucked  by  the  bride  herself,  and  not  bought, 
which  was  of  ill  omen.  Among  the  Romans  it 
was  made  of  verbena,  also  gathered  by  the  bride 
herself,  and  worn  under  the  fiammeum  (Festus,  s.  v. 
Corolla)  with  which  the  bride  was  always  en- 
veloped. (Catull.  lxi.  6.  8 ;  Cic.  De  Orat.  iii.  58.) 
The  bridegroom  also  wore  a  chaplet.  (Plaut  Cas. 
iv.  1.  9.)  The  doors  of  his  house  were  likewise 
decorated  with  garlands  (Catull.  lxiv.  294;  Juv. 
Sat.  vi.  SI,  227),  and  also  the  bridal  couch. 

V.  Corona  Natalitia,  the  chaplet  suspended 
over  the  door  of  the  vestibule,  both  in  the  houses 
of  Athens  and  Rome,  in  which  a  child  was  born. 
(Juv.  Sat.  ix.  85  ;  Meursius,  Attic.  Led.  iv.  10.) 
At  Athens,  when  the  infant  was  male,  the  crown 
was  made  of  olive ;  when  female,  of  wool  (Hesych. 
s.  v.  1,Ti<pavos)  ;  at  Rome  it  was  of  laurel,  ivy,  or 
parsley  (Bartholin.  De  Puerp.  p.  127). 

Besides  the  crowns  enumerated,  there  were  a 
few  others  of  specific  denominations,  which  re- 
ceived their  names  either  from  the  materials  of 
which,  or  the  manner  in  which,  they  were  com- 
posed.    These  were  — 

I.  Corona  Longa  (Cic.  De  Leg.  24 ;  Ovid, 
Fast.  iv.  738),  commonly  thought  to  resemble 
what  we  call  festoons,  and  as  such  seem  to  have 
been  chiefly  used  to  decorate  tombs,  curule  chairs, 
triumphal  cars,  houses,  &c.  But  the  word  must 
have  had  a  more  precise  meaning,  and  was  pro- 
bably called  longa  from  its  greater  size,  and  meant 
a  circular  string  of  anything,  like  the  "  rosary " 
used  by  the  lower  orders  hi  Catholic  countries  to 
reckon  up  their  prayers,  which  in  Italy  is  still 
called  la  corona,  doubtless  tracing  its  origin  to  the 
corona  longa  of  their  heathen  ancestors,  to  which 
description  it  answers  exactly. 

II.  Corona  Etrusca,  a  golden  crown  made  to 
imitate  the  crown  of  oak  leaves,  studded  with 
gems,  and  decorated  with  ribbons  (lemnisci)  ot 
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ties  of  gold.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxi.  4,  xxxiii.  4.)  Any 
crown  fastened  with  these  ribbons,  whether  real 
or  artificially  represented,  was  also  termed  corona 
lemniscata,  a  specimen  of  which  is  given  by  Caylus 
(Recueil  cPAntiq.  vol.  v.  pi.  57.  No.  3). 

III.  Corona  Pactilis  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxi.  8), 
probably  the  same  as  the  corona  plectilis  of  Plautus 
(Baccli.  L  1.  37),  corona  torta  (Propert.  iii.  20.  18, 
ed.  Kuinoel),  pkxa  (Aul.  GelL  xviii.  2),  and  as 
the  crecpdvot  ttKcktoI  and  KvKitrrhs  o-rstpdvos  of 
the  Greeks.  It  was  made  of  flowers,  shrubs, 
grass,  ivy,  wool,  or  any  flexible  material  twisted 
together. 

IV.  Corona  Sutilis,  the  crown  used  by  the 
Salii  at  their  festival.  It  was  made  in  the  first 
instance  of  any  kind  of  flowers  sowed  together, 
instead  of  being  wreathed  with  their  leaves  and 
stalks ;  but  subsequently  it  was  confined  to  the 
rose  only,  the  choicest  leaves  of  which  were 
selected  from  the  whole  flower,  and  sowed  together 
by  a  skilful  hand,  so  as  to  form  an  elegant  chaplet. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  xxi.  8.) 

V.  Corona  Tonsa  or  Tonsilis  (Virg.  Am. 
v.  556)  was  made  of  leaves  only,  of  the  olive  or 
laurel  for  instance  (Serv.  ad  Virg.  Georg.  iii,  21), 
and  so  called  in  distinction  to  neadlis  and  others, 
in  which  the  whole  branch  was  inserted. 

VJ.  Corona  Radiata  (Stat.  Ttieb.  i.  28)  was 
the  one  given  to  the  gods  and  deified  heroes,  and 
assumed  by  some  of  the  emperors,  as  a  token  of 
their  divinity.  It  may  be  seen  on  the  coins  of 
Trajan,  Caligula,  M.  Aurelius,  Valerius  Probus, 
Theodosius,  &c,  and  is  given  in  the  woodcut  an- 
nexed, from  a  medal  of  M.  Antonius. 


VII.  The  crown  of  vine  leaves  (pampinea)  was 
appropriated  to  Bacchus  (Hor.  Carm.  iii.  25.  20, 
iv.  8.  33),  and  considered  a  symbol  of  ripeness 
approaching  to  decay ;  whence  the  Roman  knight, 
when  he  saw  Claudius  with  such  a  crown  upon 
his  head,  augured  that  he  would  not  survive  the 
autumn.  (Tacit.  Ann.  xi.  4  ;  compare  Artemidor. 
i.  79.)  T A.  R.] 

CORO'NIS  (Kopwvis),  the  cornice  of  an  entabla- 
ture, is  properly  a  Greek  word  signifying  anything 
curved  (Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Plut.  253  ;  Hesych. 
s.  v.).  It  is  also  used  by  Latin  writers,  but  the 
genuine  Latin  word  for  a  cornice  is  corona  or  coro- 
nix.  (Vitmv.v.  2,  3.)  [P.  S.] 

CORPORA'TI.  CORPORA 'TIO.  [Col- 
legium.] 

CORPUS.     [Collegium.] 

CORPUS  JURIS  CIVI'LIS.  The  three  great 
compilations  of  Justinian,  the  Institutes,  the  Pan- 
dect or  Digest,  and  the  Code,  together  with  the 
Novellae,  form  one  body  of  law,  and  were  considered 
as  *uch  by  the  glossatores,  who  divided  it  into  five 
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volumina.  The  Digest  was  distributed  into  three 
volumina,  under  the  respective  names  of  Digestom 
Vetus,  Infortiatum,  and  Digestum  Novum.  The 
fourth  volume  contained  the  first  nine  books  of  the 
Codex  Repetitae  Praelectionis.  The  fifth  volume 
contained  the  Institutes,  the  Liber  Authenticorum 
or  Novellae,  and  the  three  last  books  of  the  Codex. 
The  division  into  five  volumina  appears  in  the 
oldest  editions  ;  but  the  usual  arrangement  now  is, 
the  Institutes,  Digest,  the  Code,  and  Novellae. 
The  name  Corpus  Juris  Civilis  was  not  given  to 
this  collection  by  Justinian,  nor  by  any  of  the 
glossatores.  Savigny  asserts  that  the  name  was 
used  in  the  twelfth  century :  at  any  rate,  it  be- 
came common  from  the  date  of  the  edition  of  D. 
Gothofredus,  1604. 

Most  editions  of  the  Corpus  also  contain  the  fol- 
lowing matter :  ■ — Thirteen  edicts  of  Justinian,  five 
constitutions  of  Justin  the  younger,  several  consti- 
tutions of  Tiberius  the  younger,  a  series  of  consti- 
tutions of  Justinian,  Justin,  and  Tiberius  ;  113 
Novellae  of  Leo,  a  constitution  of  Zeno,  and  a 
number  of  constitutions  of  different  emperors,  under 
the  name  of  BaatMKaX  Aiard^ts  or  Imperatoriae 
Constitutiones  ;  the  Canones  Sanctorum  et  vene- 
randorum  Apostolorum,  Libri  Feudorum,  a  consti- 
tution of  the  emperor  Frederick  II.,  two  of  the 
emperor  Henry  VII.  called  Extravagantes,  and  a 
Liber  de  pace  Constantiae.  Some  editions  also 
contain  the  fragments  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  of  the 
praetorian  edict,  &c. 

The  Roman  law,  as  received  in  Europe,  consists 
only  of  the  Corpus  Juris,  that  is,  the  three  compila- 
tions of  Justinian  and  the  Novellae  which  were  is- 
sued after  these  compilations  ;  and  further,  this  Cor- 
pus Juris  is  only  received  within  the  limits  and  in  the 
form  which  was  given  to  it  in  the  school  of  Bologna. 
Accordingly,  all  the  Ante-Justinian  law  is  now 
excluded  from  all  practical  application  ;  also,  the 
Greek  texts  in  the  Digest,  in  the  place  of  which 
the  translations  received  at  Bologna  are  substi- 
tuted ;  and  further,  the  few  unimportant  restora- 
tions in  the  Digest,  and  the  more  important  resto- 
rations in  the  Codex.  Of  the  three  collections  of 
Novellae,  that  only  is  received  which  is  called 
Authenticum,  and  in  the  abbreviated  form  which 
was  given  to  it  at  Bologna,  called  the  Vulgata. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  received  the 
additions  made  to  the  Codex  in  Bologna  by  the 
reception  of  the  Authentica  of  the  Emperors 
Frederick  I.  and  II.,  and  the  still  more  numerous 
Authentica  of  Imerius.  The  application  of  the 
matter  comprised  within  these  limits  of  the  Corpus 
Juris  has  not  been  determined  by  the  school  of 
Bologna,  but  by  the  operation  of  other  principles, 
such  as  the  customary  law  of  different  European 
countries  and  the  development  of  law.  Various 
titles  of  the  Corpus  Juris  have  little  or  no  appli- 
cation in  modern  times ;  for  instance,  that  part  of 
the  Roman  law  which  concerns  constitutional  forms 
and  administration.  (Savigny,  System  des  Heut. 
Romisclien  Rechts%  vol.  i.  p.  66.) 

Some  editions  of  the  Corpus  Juris  are  published 
with  the  glossae,  and  some  without  The  latest 
edition  with  the  glossae  is  that  of  J.  Fehius,  Lugd. 
1627,  six  vols,  folio.  Of  the  editions  without  the 
glossae,  the  most  important  are — that  of  Russardus, 
Lugd.  1560 — 61,  folio,  which  was  several  times 
reprinted  ;  Contius,  Lugd.  1571  and  1581, 15  vols. 
12mo;  Lud.  Charondae,  Antw.  ap.  Christ.  Plantin, 
1575,  folio  ;  Dionys.  Gothofredi,  Lugd.  158.%  4to. 
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of  which  there  are  various  editions,  one  of  the  best 
by  Sim.  Van  Leeuwen,  Amst.  1663,  folio  ;  G.  Chr. 
Gebaueri,  cura  G.  Aug.  Spangenberg,  Goetting.  1776 
— 1797,  2  vols.  4to;  Schrader,  1  vol.  4to,  Berlin, 
1832,  of  which  only  the  Institutes  are  yet  published. 

For  further  information  on  the  editions  of  the 
Corpus  Juris  and  its  several  portions,  see  Bocking, 
Institutionen,  p.  78,  &c.,  and  Mackeldey,  Lehrbuch, 
&c.§97,a,12thed.  [G.  L,] 

CO'RREUS.     [Obligationes.] 

CORTI'NA  1.  In  its  primary  sense,  a  large 
circular  vessel  for  containing  liquids,  and  used  in 
dyeing  wool  (Plin.  H.  N.  ix.  62),  and  receiving 
oil  when  it  first  flows  from  the  press.  (Cat.  De 
Re  Rust.  66.)  2.  A  vase  in  which  water  was 
carried  rjund  the  circus  during  the  games  (Plaut. 
Poen.  v.  5.  12),  for  the  use  of  the  horses,  drivers, 
or  attendants.  See  the  cut  on  p.  284,  in  which  two 
of  the  children  thrown  down  by  the  horses  are 
furnished  with  a  vessel  of  this  kind.  3.  The  table 
or  hollow  slab,  supported  by  a  tripod,  upon  which 
the  priestess  at  Delphi  sat  to  deliver  her  responses; 
and  hence  the  word  is  used  for  the  oracle  itself. 
(Virg.  Aen.  vi.  347.)  The  Romans  made  tables  of 
marble  or  bronze  after  the  pattern  of  the  Delphian 
tripod,  which  they  used  as  we  do  our  sideboards, 
for  the  purpose  of  displaying  their  plate  at  an 
entertainment,  or  the  valuables  contained  in  their 
temples,  as  is  still  done  in  Catholic  countries  upon 
the  altars.  These  were  termed  cortinae  Delphicae, 
or  Ddphicae  simply.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiv.  8  ;  Schol. 
ad  Hot.  Sat.  i.  6.  116;  Mart.  xii.  66.  7;  Suet. 
Aug.  52.)  4.  From  the  conical  form  of  the  vessel 
which  contains  the  first  notion  of  the  word,  it 
came  also  to  signify  the  vaulted  part  of  a  theatre 
over  the  stage  (magni  cortina  theatri,  Sever,  in 
Aetn.  294),  such  as  is  in  the  Odeium  of  Pericles, 
the  shape  of  which  we  are  expressly  told  was 
made  to  imitate  the  tent  of  Xerxes  (Paus.  i.  20. 
§  3 ;  Plut.  Pericl.  13) ;  and  thence  metaphorically 
for  anything  which  bore  the  appearance  of  a  dome, 
as  the  vault  of  heaven  (Ennius,  ap.  Var.  De  Ling. 
Lot.  viii.  48,  ed.  Mttller)  ;  or  of  a  circle,  as  a 
group  of  listeners  surrounding  any  object  of  at- 
traction,    (Tacit.  De  Orat.  19.)  [A.  R] 

CORYBANTES  (KopvSavres).  The  history 
and  explanation  of  the  deities  bearing  this  name, 
in  the  early  mythology  of  Greece,  cannot  be  given 
in  this  place,  as  it  would  lead  us  to  enter  into  his- 
torical and  mythological  questions  beyond  the 
limits  of  this  Dictionary.  The  Corybantes,  of  whom 
we  have  to  speak  here,  were  the  ministers  or  priests 
of  Rhea  or  Cybele,  the  great  mother  of  the  gods, 
who  was  worshipped  in  Phrygia.  In  their  solemn 
festivals  they  displayed  the  most  extravagant  fury 
in  their  dances  in  armour,  as  well  as  in  the  ac- 
companying music  of  flutes,  cymbals  and  drums. 
(Strab.  x.  p.  470.)  Hence  KopuSavrurpAs  was  the 
name  given  to  an  imaginary  disease,  in  which  per- 
sons felt  as  if  some  great  noise  was  rattling  in  their 
ears.  (Plato,  Onto,  p.  54.  d.,  with  Stallbaum's 
note.)  [L.  S.] 

CORYBA'NTICA  {RopvgavTucu),  a  festival 
and  mysteries  celebrated  at  Cnossus  in  Crete,  in 
commemoration  of  one  Corybas  (Strab,  x.  p.  470.), 
who,  in  common  with  the  Curetes,  brought  up  Zeus 
and  concealed  him  from  bis  father  Cronos  in  that 
island.  Other  accounts  say  that  the  Corybantes, 
nine  in  number,  independent  of  the  Curetes,  saved 
and  educated  Zeus ;  a  third  legend  (Cic.  De  Nat. 
Deor.  iii.  23)  states  that  Corybas  was  the  father 
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of  the  Cretan  Apollo  who  disputed  the  sovereignty 
of  the  island  with  Zeus.  But  to  which  of  these 
traditions  the  festival  of  the  Corybantica  owed  its 
origin  is  uncertain,  although  the  first,  which  was 
current  in  Crete  itself,  seems  to  be  best  entitled 
to  the  honour.  All  we  know  of  the  Corybantica 
is,  that  the  person  to  be  initiated  was  seated 
on  a  throne,  and  that  those  who  initiated  him 
formed  a  circle  and  danced  around  him.  This 
part  of  the  solemnity  was  called  dp6vaats  or  9»o- 
vio-p6s.  (Plato,  Euthydem.  p.  277,  d. ;  DionChry- 
sost.  Orat.  xii.  p.  387 ;  Proclus,  Tkeol.  Plot. 
vi.  13.)  [L.  S.] 

CORYMBUS.  CORY'MBIUM.  [Coma.] 
CORVUS,  a  sort  of  crane,  used  by  C.  Duilius 
against  the  Carthaginian  fleet  in  the  battle  fought 
off  Mylae,  in  Sicily  (b.c.  260).  The  Romans,  we 
are  told,  being  unused  to  the  sea,  saw  that  their 
only  chance  of  victory  was  by  bringing  a  sea-fight 
to  resemble  one  on  land.  For  this  purpose  they 
invented  a  machine,  of  which  Polybius  (i.  22)  has 
left  a  minute,  although  not  very  perspicuous,  de- 
scription. In  the  fore  part  of  the  ship  a  round 
pole  was  fixed  perpendicularly,  twenty-four  feet  in 
height  and  about  nine  inches  in  diameter ;  at  the 
top  of  this  was  a  pivot,  upon  which  a  ladder  was 
set,  thirty-six  feet  in  length  and  four  in  breadth. 
The  ladder  was  guarded  by  cross-beams,  fastened 
to  the  upright  pole  by  a  ring  of  wood,  which  turned 
with  the  pivot  above.  Along  the  ladder  a  rope 
was  passed,  one  end  of  which  took  hold  of  the 
corvus  by  means  of  a  ring.  The  corvus  itself  was 
a  strong  piece  of  iron,  with  a  spike  at  the  end, 
which  was  raised  or  lowered  by  drawing  in  or 
letting  out  the  rope.  When  an  enemy's  ship 
drew  near,  the  machine  was  turned  outwards,  by 
means  of  the  pivot,  in  the  direction  of  the  assail- 
ant. Another  part  of  the  machine  which  Polybius 
has  not  clearly  described  is  a  breastwork,  let  down 
(as  it  would  seem)  from  the  ladder,  and  serving 
as  a  bridge,  on  which  to  board  the  enemy's  vessel. 
(Compare  Curtius,  iv.  2.  4.)  By  means  of  these 
cranes  the  Carthaginian  ships  were  either  broken 
or  closely  locked  with  the  Roman,  and  Duilius 
gained  a  complete  victory. 

The  word  corvus  is  also  applied  to  various  kinds 
of  grappling-hooks,  such  as  the  corvus  demolitor, 
mentioned  by  Vitruvius  (x.  19)  for  pulling  down 
walls,  or  the  terrible  engine  spoken  of  by  Tacitus 
(Hist.  iv.  30),  which  being  fixed  on  the  walls  of  a 
fortified  place,  and  suddenly  let  down,  carried  off 
one  of  the  besieging  party,  and  then  by  a  turn  of 
the  machine  put  him  down  within  the  walls.  The 
word  is  used  by  Celsus  for  a  scalpel.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  remark  that  all  these  meanings  have 
their  origin  in  the  supposed  resemblance  of  the 
various  instruments  to  the  beak  of  a  raven.  [B.  J.] 
CORY'TOS.  [Arcus,  p.  126,a.] 
COSME'TAE,  a  class  of  slaves  among  the  Bo- 
mans,  whose  duty  it  was  to  dress  and  adorn  ladies. 
(Juv.  Sat.  vi.  476.)  Some  writers  on  antiquities, 
and  among  them  Bottiger  in  his  Sabina  (i.  22) 
have  supposed  that  the  cosmetae  were  female 
slaves,  but  the  passage  of  Juvenal  is  alone  suffi- 
cient to  refute  this  opinion;  for  it  was  not  cus- 
tomary for  female  slaves  to  take  off  their  tunics 
when  a  punishment  was  to  be  inflicted  upon  them. 
There  was,  indeed,  a  class  of  female  slaves  who 
were  employed  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  cos- 
metae ;  but  they  were  called  cosmetriae,  a  name 
which  Naevius  chose  as  the  title  for  one  of  his 
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comedies.      (See    Heindorf,    ad    Horat.    Sect.  i. 
2.  98.)  [L.  S.] 

COSME'TES  (Koa-wrfc),  an  officer  in  the 
Athenian  Gymnasia  in  the  time  of  the  Romans. 
[Gymnasium.] 

COSMI  (/c3<r/4oi),  the  chief  magistrates  of 
Crete.  It  is  proposed  under  this  head  to  give  a 
brief  account  of  the  Cretan  constitution. 

The  social  and  political  institutions  of  Crete 
wfve,  so  completely  Dorian  in  character,  and  so 
similar  to  the  Spartan,  that  it  was  a  disputed  point 
amongst  the  ancients  whether  the  Spartan  consti- 
tution had  its  origin  there,  or  the  Cretan  was  trans- 
ferred from  Laconia  to  Crete.  The  historian  Ephorus 
(wp.  Strab.  x.  p.  482)  expressly  states  that  the 
Spartan  institutions  had  their  origin  in  Crete,  but 
were  perfected  and  completed  in  Sparta ;  so  that 
there  is  good  reason  for  the  assertion  of  Miiller 
{Dorians,  iii.  1.  §  8),  "that  the  constitution 
founded  on  the  principles  of  the  Doric  race,  was 
there  first  moulded  into  a  consistent  shape,  but 
even  in  a  more  simple  and  antiquated  form  than 
in  Sparta  at  a  subsequent  period."  Thus  much,  at 
any  rate,  we  know  for  certain,  that  there  were 
various  Dorian  cities  in  the  island,  the  political 
arrangements  of  which  so  closely  resembled  each 
other,  that  one  form  of  government  was  ascribed  to 
all.  (Thirlwall,  Hist.  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  284.)  In 
the  earliest  ages  of  which  we  have  historical  in- 
formation, this  was  an  aristocracy  consisting  of  three 
component  bodies,  the  Cosmi,  the  Gerusia  {yepov- 
ffta),  and  the  Ecclesia  (£KK\T}<ria).  The  cosmi 
were  ten  in  number,  and  are  by  Aristotle  {Pol.  ii. 
7),  Ephorus  (op.  Strab.  I.  c),  and  Cicero  {de  Hep. 
ii.  33)  compared  to  the  ephors  of  Sparta.  Miiller, 
however  (iii.  8.  §  1)  compares  them  with  the  Spartan 
kings,  and  supposes  them  to  have  succeeded  to  the 
functions  of  the  kingly  office  ;  which  Aristotle 
(probably  alluding  to  the  age  of  Minos)  tells  us 
was  at  one  time  established  in  Crete.  These  cosmi 
were  ten  in  number,  and  chosen  not  from  the  body 
of  the  people,  but  from  certain  y£vr\  or  houses, 
which  were  probably  of  more  pure  Doric  or  Achaian 
descent  than  their  neighbours.  The  first  of  them 
in  rank  was  called  Protocosmus,  and  gave  his  name 
to  the  year.  They  commanded  in  war,  and  also 
conducted  the  business  of  the  state  with  the  repre- 
sentatives and  ambassadors  of  other  cities.  With 
respect  to  the  domestic  government  of  the  state, 
they  appear  to  have  exercised  a  joint  authority 
with  the  members  of  the  gerusia,  as  they  are  said 
to  have  consulted  with  them  on  the  most  important 
matters.  (Ephor.  I.  c.)  In  the  times  subsequent 
to  the  age  of  Alexander,  they  also  performed  cer- 
tain duties  which  bore  a  resemblance  to  the  intro- 
duction  of  the  lawsuits  into  court,  by  the  Athenian 
magistrates,  (Miiller,  I.  c.)  Their  period  of  office 
was  a  year ;  but  any  of  them  during  that  time 
might  resign,  and  was  also  liable  to  deposition  by 
his  colleagues.  In  some  cases,  too,  they  might  be 
indicted  for  neglect  of  their  duties.  On  the  whole, 
we  may  conclude  that  they  formed  the  executive 
and  chief  power  in  most  of  the  cities  of  Crete. 

The  Gerusia,  or  council  of  elders,  called  by  the 
Cretans  Boule,  consisted,  according  to  Aristotle 
(Potit.  ii.  7),  of  thirty  members  who  had  formerly 
been  cosmi,  and  were  in  other  respects  approved  of 
(t&  &,\\a  8/jki/xoi  Kpiudfievot,  Ephor.  I.  a).  They 
retained  their  office  for  life,  and  are  said  to  have 
decided  in  all  matters  that  came  before  them,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  judgment,  and  not  agreeably 
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to  any  fixed  code  of  laws.  They  are  also  said  to 
have  been  irresponsible,  which,  however,  hardly 
implies  that  they  were  independent  of  the  "  un- 
written law  "  of  custom  and  usage,  or  uninfluenced 
by  any  fixed  principles.  (Thirlwall,  Hist.  Greece, 
vol.  i.  p.  186.)  On  important  occasions,  as  we  have 
before  remarked,  they  were  £6{j,6ov\ot,  or  council- 
lors of  the  cosmi. 

The  democratic  element  of  the  Ecclesia  was  al- 
most powerless  in  the  constitution  ;  its  privileges, 
too,  seem  to  have  been  merely  a  matter  of  form  ; 
for,  as  Aristotle  observes,  it  exercised  no  function 
of  government,  except  ratifying  the  decrees  of  the 
yepovTes  and  the  K^fffioi.  It  is,  indeed,  not  im- 
probable that  it  was  only  summoned  to  give  its 
sanction  to  these  decrees  ;  and  though  this  may 
appear  to  imply  the  power  of  withholding  assent, 
still  the  force  of  habit  and  custom  would  prevent 
such  an  alternative  being  attempted,  or,  perhaps, 
even  thought  of.  (Thirlwall,  vol.  i.  p.  286  ;  Gott- 
ling,  Excursus  ad  Aristat.  ii.  7.) 

From  these  observations,  it  is  clear  that  the 
Cretan  constitution  was  formerly  a  Dorian  aristo- 
cracy, which,  in  the  age  of  Aristotle,  had  degene- 
rated to  what  he  calls  a  Bvuatrreia,  i.  e.  a  govern- 
ment vested  in  a  few  privileged  families.  These 
quarrelled  one  amongst  the  other,  and  raised  fac- 
tions or  parties,  in  which  the  demus  joined,  so  that 
the  constitution  was  frequently  broken  up,  and  a 
temporary  monarchy,  or  rather  anarchy,  established 
on  its  ruins.  The  cosmi  were,  in  fact,  often  de- 
posed by  the  most  powerful  citizens,  when  the 
latter  wished  to  impede  the  course  of  justice 
against  themselves  (/x??  tovvai  Micas),  and  an 
aKOfffxia  then  ensued,  without  any  legal  magis- 
trates at  the  head  of  the  state. 

In  the  time  of  Polybius,  the  power  of  the  aris- 
tocracy had  been  completely  overthrown  ;  for  he 
tells  us  that  the  election  of  the  magistrates  was 
annual,  and  determined  by  democratical  principles. 
(Polyb.  vi.  44.)  In  other  respects  also,  he  points 
out  a  diiference  between  the  institutions  of  Crete 
and  those  of  Lycurgus  at  Sparta,  to  which  they 
had  been  compared  by  other  writers. 

Miiller  observes  that  the  cosmi  were,  so  far  as 
we  know,  the  chief  magistrates  in  all  the  cities  of 
Crete,  and  that  the  constitution  of  these  cities  was 
in  all  essential  points  the  same — a  proof  that  their 
political  institutions  were  determined  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  governing^  i.  e.  the  Doric  race. 

The  social  relations  of  the  Cretans  seem  to  have 
been  almost  identical  with  those  of  the  Spartans. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Dorian  part  of  the  island 
were  divided  into  three  classes,  the  freemen,  the 
perioeci  or  far^fcooi,  and  the  slaves.  The  second 
class  was  as  old  as  the  time  of  Minos,  and  was 
undoubtedly  composed  of  the  descendants  of  the 
conquered  population  ;  they  lived  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, round  the  iroAeis  of  the  conquerors  ;  and, 
though  personally  free,  yet  exercised  none  of  the 
privileges  or  influence  of  citizens,  either  in  the 
administration  and  enactment  of  the  laws,  or  the 
use  of  heavy  arms.  They  occupied  certain  lands, 
for  which  they  paid  a  yearly  tribute  or  rent,  sup- 
posed, from  a  statement  in  Athenaeus  (iv.  p.  143), 
to  have  been  an  Aeginetic  stater.* 


*  The  expression  of  Dosiadas,  t£c  SouXuv 
e/catTTos,  probably  refers  to  the  perioeci,  SouAoi 
being  used  as  a  generic  term  for  those  who  were 
not  full  and  free  citizens. 
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The  slaves  were  divided  into  two  classes,  the 
public  bondsmen  (ji  Kotv^t  8ov\eia),  and  the  slaves 
of  individuals.  The  former  were  called  the  jup&a, 
fivoia,  fivuta,  or  Mivuia  (TvvoSos :  the  latter,  lupa- 
uu&rat,  or  nXapurai.  The  oupafiiwrat  were  so 
named  from  the  cultivation  of  the  lots  of  land,  or 
atpa/iiai,  assigned  to  private  citizens,  and  were 
therefore  agricultural  bondsmen  (ol  kcit'  oVyooV, 
Athen.  vi.  p.  263).  The  /ivota  was  distinguished, 
by  more  precise  writers,  both  from  the  perioeci 
and  the  aphamiotae  ;  so  that  it  has  been  concluded 
that  every  state  in  Crete  possessed  a  public  do- 
main, cultivated  by  the  ranotae,  just  as  the  private 
allotments  were  by  the  bondsmen  of  the  individual 
proprietors.  The  word  umla,  as  Thirlwall  has 
remarked,  is  more  probably  connected  with  Sfius 
than  Minos. 

The  origin  of  the  class  called  p.mla,  and  the 
KKaparrai,  was  probably  twofold  ;  for  the  analogy 
of  other  cases  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  they 
consisted  partly  of  the  slaves  of  the  conquered 
freemen  of  the  country,  and  partly  of  such  freemen 
as  rose  against  the  conquerors,  and  were  by  them 
reduced  to  bondage.  But  besides  these,  there  was 
also  a  class  of  household  servants  employed  in 
menial  labours,  and  called  xPvtrt&i'7iT0i :  they  were, 
as  their  name  denotes,  purchased,  and  imported 
from  foreign  countries.  [R.  W.] 

COTHURNUS  (Mopvos),  a  boot.  Its  essen- 
tial distinction  was  its  height ;  it  rose  above  the 
middle  of  the  leg,  so  as  to  surround  the  calf  (alte 
suras  vincire  cothurno,  Virg.  Aen.  i.  337),  and 
sometimes  it  reached  as  high  as  the  knees.  (Millin, 
Vases  Ant.  voL  i.  pi.  20  and  72.)  It  was  worn 
principally  by  horsemen,  hunters,  and  by  men  of 
rank  and  authority.  The  ancient  marbles,  repre- 
senting these  different  characters,  show  that  the 
cothurnus  was  often  ornamented  in  a  very  tasteful 
and  elaborate  manner.  The  boots  of  the  ancients 
were  laced  in  front,  and  it  was  the  object  in  so 
doing  to  make  them  fit  the  leg  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible. It  is  evident  from  the  various  represent- 
ations of  the  cothurnus  in  ancient  statues,  that  its 
sole  was  commonly  of  the  ordinary  thickness.  But 
it  was  sometimes  made  much  thicker  than  usual, 
probably  by  the  insertion  of  slices  of  cork.  (Serv. 
in  Virg.  Eel.  U.  cc.)  The  object  was  to  add  to  the 
apparent  stature  of  the  wearer  ;  and  this  was  done 
either  in  the  case  of  women  who  were  not  so  tall 
as  they  wished  to  appear  (Juv.  Sat.  vi.  507),  or  of 
the  actors  in  Athenian  tragedy,  who  assumed  the 
cothurnus  as  a  grand  and  dignified  species  of  cal- 
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ceamentum,  and  had  the  soles  made  unusually 
thick,  as  one  of  the  methods  adopted  in  order  to 
magnify  their  whole  appearance.  (Virg.  Eel.  viii. 
10  ;  Hor.  Sat.  i.  5.  64  ;  Ars  P6et.  280.)  Hence 
tragedy  in  general  was  called  cothurnus.  (Ov. 
Trist.  ii.  1.  393  ;  Juv.  vi.  633,  xv.  29.) 

As  the  cothurnus  was  commonly  worn  in  hunt- 
ing, it  is  represented  both  by  poets  and  statuaries 
as  part  of  the  costume  of  .Diana.  It  was  also 
attributed  to  Bacchus  (Veil.  Pat  ii.  82),  and  to 
Mercury  (Hamilton's  Vases,  vol.  iii.  pi.  8).  The 
preceding  woodcut  shows  two  cothurni  from  sta- 
tues in  the  Museo  Pio-Clementino  (vol.  ii.  pi  15, 
and  vol.  iii.  pi.  38).  [J.  Y.] 

CO'TTABOS  (Ionic,  k6ooo£os  or  SttoSos),  a 
social  game  which  was  introduced  from  Sicily  into 
Greece  (Athen.  xv.  p.  666),  where  it  became  one 
of  the  favourite  amusements  of  young  people  after 
their  repasts.  The  simplest  way  in  which  it  ori- 
ginally was  played  was  this :  ■ —  One  of  the  com- 
pany threw  out  of  a  goblet  a  certain  quantity  of 
pure  wine,  at  a  certain  distance,  into  a  metal  basin, 
endeavouring  to  perform  this  exploit  in  such  a 
manner  as  not  to  spill  any  of  the  wine.  While  he 
was  doing  this,  he  either  thought  of  or  pronounced 
the  name  of  his  mistress  (Etymol.  Mag.  s.  o. 
KoTTaGifa),  and  from  the  more  or  less  full  and 
pure  sound  with  which  the  wine  struck  against  tht 
metal  basin,  the  lover  drew  his  conclusions  respect- 
ing the  attachment  of  the  object  of  his  love.  The 
sound,  as  well  as  the  wine  by  which  it  was  pro- 
duced, were  called  \c£to£  or  KoWraGos :  the  metal 
basin  had  various  names,  either  KtrrrdSuw,  or  Kin- 
TaSetoy,  or  AaTtryeibi',  or  x^K€lovi  or  ^/cctwfr 
or  o-Kd<pn.  (Pollux,  vi.  109 ;  Etymol.  Mag.  I.  e.  \ 
Athen.  xv.  p.  667.  sub  Jin.)  The  action  of  throw- 
ing the  wine,  and  sometimes  the  goblet  itself,  was 
called  ayici\ri,  because  the  persons  engaged  in  the 
game  turned  round  the  right  hand  with  great 
dexterity,  on  which  they  prided  themselves.  Hence 
Aeschylus  spoke  of  kottoSoi  oVyxvAirrof.  (Athen. 
rv.  p.  667.)  Thus  the  cottabus,  in  its  simplest 
form,  was  nothing  but  one  of  the  many  methods 
by  which  lovers  tried  to  discover  whether  their 
love  was  returned  or  not.  But  this  simple  amuse- 
ment gradually  assumed  a  variety  of  different  cha- 
racters, and  became,  in  some  instances,  a  regular 
contest,  with  prizes  for  the  victor.  One  of  the 
most  celebrated  modes  in  which  it  was  carried  on 
is  described  by  Athenaeus  (I.  c.)  and  in  the  Etymd. 
Mag.,  and  was  called  St  o£v@d<pwv.  A  basin  was 
filled  with  water,  with  small  empty  bowls  swim- 
ming  upon  it.  Into  these  the  young  men,  one  after 
another,  threw  the  remnant  of  the  wine  from  their 
goblets,  and  he  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  drown 
most  of  the  bowls  obtained  the  prize  (mrrriSmr), 
consisting  either  of  simple  cakes,  sweet-meats,  or 
sesame-cakes. 

A  third  and  more  complicated  form  of  the  cot- 
tabus  is  thus  described  by  Suidas  (s.  v.  KorTaGlfa). 
—  A  long  piece  of  wood  being  erected  on  the 
ground,  another  was  placed  upon  it  in  an  hori- 
zontal direction,  with  two  dishes  hanging  down 
from  each  end ;  underneath  each  dish  a  vessel  full 
of  water  was  placed,  in  each  of  which  stood  a  gilt 
brazen  statue,  called  fmyrfs.  Every  one  who  took 
part  in  the  game  stood  at  a  distance,  holding  a  cup 
full  of  wine,  which  he  endeavoured  to  throw  into 
one  of  the  dishes,  in  order  that,  struck  down  by 
the  weight,  it  might  knock  against  the  head  of  the 
statue  which  was  concealed  under  the  water.    He 
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who  spilled  least  of  the  wine  gained  the  victory, 
and  thereby  knew  that  he  was  loved  by  his  mis- 
tress. (See  Schol.  ad  Lucian.  Lexiph.  3.  vol.  ii. 
p.  325.) 

A  fourth  kind  of  cottabus,  which  was  called 
koVtoSos  KaraKrSs  (onrb  rou  Kardytiv  top  k6t- 
ra€ov),  is  described  by  Pollux  (vi.  109),  the 
Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  {Pax,  1172),  and  Athe- 
naeus  (xv.  p.  667).  The  so-called  fiduys  was 
placed  upon  a  pillar  similar  to  a  candelabrum,  and 
the  dish  hanging  over  it  must,  by  means  of  wine 
projected  from  the  goblet,  be  thrown  upon  it,  and 
thence  fall  into  a  basin  filled  with  water,  which 
from' this  fall  gave  forth  a  sound  ;  and  he  who  pro- 
duced the  strongest  was  the  victor,  and  received 
prizes,  consisting  of  eggs,  cakes,  and  sweetmeats. 

This  brief  description  of  four  various  forms  of 
the  cottabus  may  be  sufficient  to  show  the  general 
character  of  this  game  ;  and  it  is  only  necessary  to 
add,  that  the  chief  object  to  be  accomplished  in 
all  the  various  modifications  of  the  cottabus  was  to 
throw  the  wine  out  of  the  goblet  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  should  remain  together  and  nothing  be 
spilled,  and  that  it  should  produce  the  purest  and 
strongest  possible  sound  in  the  place  where  it  was 
thrown.  In  Sicily,  the  popularity  of  this  game 
was  so  great,  that  houses  were  built  for  the  especial 
purpose  of  playing  the  cottabus  in  them.  Those 
readers  who  wish  to  become  fully  acquainted  with 
all  the  various  forms  of  this  game,  may  consult 
Athenaeus  (xv.  p.  666,  &c),  the  Greek  Lexico- 
graphers, and,  above  all,  Groddeck  (Ueber  den 
Kottabos  der  Griechen,  in  his  Antiquarische  Ver- 
sucke,i.  Sammlung,  1800,  pp.  163 — 238),  who  has 
collected  and  described  nine  different  forms  in 
which  it  was  played.  Becker  (Qiarikles,  i.  p.  476, 
&c.)  is  of  opinion  that  all  of  them  were  but  modi- 
fications of  two  principal  forms.  (Compare  also  Fr. 
Jacobs,  Ueber  den  Kottabos  in  Wieland''s  Attisckes 
Museum,  iii.  1.  pp.  475 — 496.)  [L.  S.] 

CO'TYLA  (kotuToj)  was  a  measure  of  capacity 
among  the  Romans  and  Greeks :  by  the  former  it 
was  also  called  hemina  ;  by  the  latter,  rpvGkiov  and 
T)\dva.  or  fffdfwa.  It  was  the  half  of  the  sextarius 
or  £eVr)js,  and  contained  6  cyathi,  or  nearly  half  a 
pint  English. 

This  measure  was  used  by  physicians  with  a 
graduated  scale  marked  on  it,  like  our  own  chemi- 
cal measures,  for  measuring  out  given  weights  of 
fluids,  especially  oil.  A  vessel  of  horn,  of  a  cubic 
or  cylindrical  shape,  of  the  capacity  of  a  cotyla, 
was  divided  into  twelve  equal  parts  by  lines  cut 
on  its  side.  The  whole  vessel  was  called  litra,  and 
each  of  the  parts  an  ounce  {undo).  This  measure 
held  nine  ounces  (by  weight)  of  oil,  so  that  the 
ratio  of  the  weight  of  the  oil  to  the  number  of 
ounces  it  occupied  in  the  measure  would  be  9  :  12 
or  3  :  4.  (Galenus,  De  Compos.  Medicam.  per 
Genera,  iii.  3,  i.  16,  17,  iv.  14,  v.  3,  6,  vi.  6,  8  ; 
Wurm,  De  Pond.  Mens.  &c. ;  Hussey,  On  Ancient 
Weights,  &c.)  [P.S.] 

COTYTTIA  or  COTTYTES  (Kortrria,  k6t- 
tut€s)j  a  festival  which  was  originally  celebrated 
by  the  Edonians  of  Thrace,  in  honour  of  a  goddess 
called  Cotys  or  Cotytto.  (Strab.  x.  p.  470  ;  Eupolis, 
apud  Hesych.  s.  v. ;  Suidas.)  It  was  held  at  night, 
and,  according  to  Strabo,  resembled  the  festivals 
of  the  Cabeiri  and  the  Phrygian  Cybele.  But  the 
worship  of  Cotys,  together  with  the  festival  of  the 
Cotyttia,  was  adopted  by  several  Greek  states, 
chiefly  those  which  were  induced  by  their  com- 
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mercial  interest  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with 
Thrace.  Among  these  Corinth  is  expressly  men- 
tioned by  Suidas,  and  Strabo  (x.  p.  471)  seems 
to  suggest  that  the  worship  of  Cotys  was  adopted 
by  the  Athenians,  who,  as  he  observes,  were  as 
hospitable  to  foreign  gods  as  they  were  to  foreigners 
in  general.  (Compare  Juven.  Sat.  ii.  92.)  The 
priests  of  the  goddess  were  formerly  supposed  to 
have  borne  the  name  of  baptae ;  but  Buttmann 
has  shown  that  this  opinion  is  utterly  groundless. 
Her  festivals  were  notorious  among  the  ancients 
for  the  dissolute  manner  and  the  debaucheries  with 
which  they  were  celebrated.  (Suidas,  s.  v.  K6tvs  j 
Horat.  Epod.  xvii.  56  ;  Theocrit.  vi.  40.)  Another 
festival  of  the  same  name  was  celebrated  in  Sicily 
(Plut.  Proverb.),  where  boughs  hung  with  cakes 
and  fruit  were  carried  about,  which  any  person 
had  a  right  to  pluck  off  if  he  chose  ;  but  we  have 
no  mention  that  this  festival  was  polluted  with  any 
of  the  licentious  practices  which  disgraced  those  of 
Thrace  and  Greece,  unless  we  refer  the  allusion 
made  by  Theocritus  to  the  Cotyttia,  to  the  Sicilian 
festival.  (Compare  Buttmann's  essay,  Ueber  die 
Kotyttia  und  die  Baptae,  in  his  Mytkologus,  vol.  ii. 
p.  159;  Lobeck,  Aglaoph.  pp.  627,  1007, 
&c.)  [L.  S.] 

COVINA'RII.  [Covinus.J 
COVI'NUS  (Celtic,  kowain),  a  kind  of  car,  the 
spokes  of  which  were  armed  with  long  sickles,  and 
which  was  used  as  a  scythe -chariot  chiefly  by  the 
ancient  Belgians  and  BritonB.  (Mela,  iii.  6  ;  Lucan, 
i.  426  ;  Silius,  xvii.  422.)  The  Romans  designated, 
by  the  name  of  covinus,  a  kind  of  travelling  car- 
riage, which  seems  to  have  been  covered  on  all 
sides  with  the  exception  of  the  front.  It  had  no 
seat  for  a  driver,  but  was  conducted  by  the  travel- 
ler himself  who  sat  inside.  (Mart.  Epig.  ii.  24.) 
There  must  have  been  a  great  similarity  between 
the  Belgian  scythe-chariot  and  the  Roman  travel- 
ling carriage,  as  the  name  of  the  one  was  transferred 
to  the  other,  and  we  may  justly  conclude  that  the 
Belgian  car  was  likewise  covered  on  all  sides,  ex- 
cept the  front,  and  that  it  was  occupied  by  one 
man,  the  covinarius  only,  who  was,  by  the  struc- 
ture of  his  car,  sufficiently  protected.  The  covi- 
narii  (the  word  occurs  only  in  Tacitus)  seem  to 
have  constituted  a  regular  and  distinct  part  of  a 
British  army.  (Tacit.  Agr.  35  and  36,  with  M.  J. 
H.  Becker's  note ;  Botticher's  Lexicon  Tacit,  s.  v.; 
Becker,  Gallus,  vol.  i.  p.  222  ;  compare  the  article 
Essedum.)  [L,  S.] 

CRATER  (Kpar'fip :  Ionic,  KpTjT'fip :  Lat.  crater 
or  cratera;  from  Kepdvyvfit,  I  mix),  a  vessel  in 
which  the  wine,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
ancients,  who  very  seldom  drank  it  pure,  was 
mixed  with  water,  and  from  which  the  cups  were 
filled.  In  the  Homeric  age  the  mixture  was  al- 
ways made  in  the  dining-room  by  heralds  or  young 
men  (icovpot :  see  II.  iii.  p.  269,  Od.  vii.  182,  xxi. 
271).  The  use  of  the  vessel  is  sufficiently  clear 
from  the  expressions  so  frequent  in  the  poems  of 
Homer :  KpyTTJpa  Kepdaao'daL,  i.  e.  olvov  ko\  ifSwp 
Iv  Kp7}Trjpi  filo-yetv :  -jrivetv  Kpj)T^pa  (to  empty  the 
crater)  ;  Kp7\rr\pa  ffriiaao'dat  (cratera  statuere,  to 
place  the  filled  crater  near  the  table) ;  KpvjrTfpas 
iiruTTtyeo-dat  troroto  (to  fill  the  craters  to  the 
brim,  see  Buttmann,  Lexil.  i.  15).  The  crater  in 
the  Homeric  age  was  generally  of  silver  (Od.  ix. 
203,  x.  356),  sometimes  with  a  gold  edge  {Od. 
iv.  616),  and  sometimes  all  gold  or  gilt  (//.  xxiii. 
219.)     It  stood  upon  a  tripod,  and  its  ordinary 
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place  in  the  fi4yapov  was  in  the  most  honourable 
part  of  the  room,  at  the  farthest  end  from  the  en- 
trance, and  near  the  seat  of  the  most  distinguished 
among  the  guests.  (Od.  xxi.  14S,  xxii.  333,  com- 
pared with  341.)  The  size  of  the  crater  seems  to 
nave  varied  according  to  the  number  of  guests  ; 
for  where  their  number  is  increased,  a  larger  crater 
is  asked  for.  (II.  ix.  202.)  It  would  seem,  at 
least  at  a  later  period  (for  in  the  Homeric  poems 
we  find  no  traces  of  the  custom),  that  three  craters 
were  filled  at  every  feast  after  the  tables  were  re- 
moved. They  must,  of  course,  have  varied  in  size 
according  to  the  number  of  guests.  According  to 
Suidas  (s.  v.  Kparfy)  the  first  was  dedicated  to 
Hermes,  the  second  to  Charisius,  and  the  third  to 
Zeus  Soter;  but  others  called  them  by  different 
names;  thus  the  first,  or,  according  to  others,  the 
last,  was  also  designated  the  ttpariip  ayaOov  Sal- 
uopos,  the  crater  of  the  good  genius  (Suidas  s.  e. 
AyaQov  Aaifiovos :  compare  Athen.  xv.  p.  692, 
&c.  ;  Aristoph.  Vesp.  507,  Pax,  300),  Kpariip 
vyteias  and  fisraviirTpls  or  fieTavtirTpov,  because 
it  was  the  crater  from  which  the  cups  were  filled 
after  the  washing  of  the  hands.  (Athen.  xv.  p.  629, 
f.  &c.) 

Craters  were  among  the  first  things  on  the  em- 
bellishment of  which  the  ancient  artists  exercised 
their  skill.  Homer  (7Z.  xxiii.  741,  &c.)  mentions, 
among  the  prizes  proposed  by  Achilles,  a  beauti- 
fully wrought  silver  crater,  the  work  of  the  ingeni- 
ous Sidonians,  which,  by  the  elegance  of  its  work- 
manship, excelled  all  others  on  the  whole  earth. 
In  the  reign  of  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  the  Lace- 
daemonians sent  to  that  king  a  brazen  crater,  the 
border  of  which  was  all  over  ornamented  with 
figures  (f<£8m),  and  which  was  of  such  an  enor- 
mous size  that  it  contained  300  amphorae.  (Herod, 
i.  70.)  Croesus  himself  dedicated  to  the  Delphic 
god  two  huge  craters,  which  the  Delphians  believed 
to  be  the  work  of  Theodoras  of  Samos,  and  Hero- 
dotus (i.  51)  was  induced  by  the  beauty  of  their 
workmanship  to  think  the  same.  It  was  about 
01.  35,  that  the  Samians  dedicated  six  talents  (the 
tenth  of  the  profits  made  by  Colaeus  on  his  voyage 
to  Tartessus)  to  Hera,  in  the  shape  of  an  immense 
brazen  crater,  the  border  of  which  was  adorned 
with  projecting  heads  of  griffins.  This  crater,  which 
Herodotus  (iv.  152)  calls  Argive  (from  which  we 
must  infer  that  the  Argive  artists  were  celebrated 
for  their  craters),  was  supported  by  three  colossal 
brazen  statues,  seven  cubits  long,  with  their  knees 
closed  together. 

The  number  of  craters  dedicated  in  temples 
seems  everywhere  to  have  been  very  great.  Livius 
Andronicus,  in  his  Equus  Trojanus,  represented 
Agamemnon  returning  from  Troy  with  no  less  than 
3000  craters  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  vii.  1),  and  Cicero 
(in  Verr.  iv.  58)  says  that  Verres  carried  away 
from  Syracuse  the  most  beautiful  brazen  craters, 
which  most  probably  belonged  to  the  various  tem- 
ples of  that  city.  But  craters  were  not  only  de- 
dicated to  the  gods  as  anathemata,  but  were  used 
on  various  solemn  occasions  in  their  service.  Thus 
we  read  in  Theocritus  (v.  53,  compare  Virgil, 
Ecfog.  v.  67) : — "  I  shall  offer  to  the  Muses  a  crater 
full  of  fresh  milk  and  sweet  olive-oil."  In  sacri- 
fices the  libation  was  always  taken  from  a  crater 
(Demosth.  De  Fals.  Legat.  p.  431,  c.Lept.  p.  505, 
c.Mid.  p.  531,  c.  Macart.  p.  1072  ;  compare  Bekk. 
Anecdut.  p.  274.  4),  and  sailors  before  they  set  out 
on  their  journey  used  to  take  the  libation  with 
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cups  from  a  crater,  and  pour  it  into  the  sen 
(Thucyd.  vi.  32  ;  Diodor.  iii.  3  ;  Arrian,  Anab. 
vi.  3  ;  Virg.  Am.  v.  765.)  The  name  crater  was 
also  sometimes  used  as  synonymous  with  ititaiop, 
situla,  a  pail  in  which  water  was  fetched.  (Naev. 
apud  Non.  xv.  36  ;  Hesych.  s.  !>.  KpaTijpes.) 

The  Romans  used  their  crater  or  cratera  for  the 
same  purposes  for  which  it  was  used  in  Greece ; 
but  the  most  elegant  specimens  were,  like  moat 
other  works  of  art,  made  by  Greeks.  (Virg.  Aen.  i, 
727,  iii.  525  ;  Ovid,  Fast.  v.  522  ;  Hor.  Cam. 
iii.  18.  7.)  [L.S.] 

CRATES  (rdpffos),  a  hurdle,  used  by  the 
ancients  for  several  purposes.  First,  in  war,  espe- 
cially in  assaulting  a  city  or  camp,  they  were  placed 
before  or  over  the  head  of  the  soldier  to  shield  off 
the  enemy's  missiles.  (Amm.  Marc.  xxi.  12.)  From 
the  plutei,  which  were  employed  in  the  same  way, 
they  differed  only  in  being  without  the  covering  of 
raw  hides.  A  lighter  kind  was  thrown  down  to 
make  a  bridge  over  fosses,  for  examples  of  which 
see  Caesar,  B.  G.  vii.  81,  86.  By  the  besieged 
(Veget.  iv.  6)  they  were  used  joined  together  so 
as  to  form  what  Vegetius  calls  a  meteUa,  and  filled 
with  stones :  these  were  then  poised  between  two 
of  the  battlements  ;  and  as  the  storming  party 
approached  upon  the  ladders,  overturned  on  their 
heads. 

A  capital  punishment  was  called  by  this  name, 
whence  the  phrase  sub  crate  tiecari.  The  criminal 
was  thrown  into  a  pit  or  well,  and  hurdles  laid 
upon  him,  over  which  stones  were  afterwards 
heaped.     (Liv.  i.  51,  iv.  50  ;  Tacit.  German.  12.) 

Orates  called  ficariae  were  used  by  the  country 
people  upon  which  to  dry  figs,  grapes,  &c,  in  the 
rays  of  the  sun.  (Colum.  xii.  15,  16.)  These,  as 
Columella  informs  us,  were  made  of  sedge  or 
straw,  and  also  employed  as  a  sort  of  matting  to 
screen  the  fruit  from  the  weather.  Virgil  (Geurg. 
i.  94)  recommends  the  use  of  hurdles  in  agriculture 
to  level  the  ground  after  it  has  been  turned  up 
with  the  heavy  rake  (rastrum).  Any  texture  of 
rods  or  twigs  seems  to  have  been  called  by  the 
general  name  crates.  [B.  J.l 

CRE'PIDA  (icpriirls),  a  slipper.  Slippers  were 
worn  with  the  pallium,  not  with  the  toga,  and 
were  properly  characteristic  of  the  Greeks,  though 
adopted  from  them  by  the  Romans.  Hence  Sue- 
tonius says  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius  (c.  13),  Depo- 
site  patrio  halritu  redegit  se  ad  pallium  et  crepidas. 
As  the  cothurnus  was  assumed  by  tragedians,  he- 
cause  it  was  adapted  to  be  part  of  a  grand  and 
stately  attire,  the  actors  of  comedy,  on  the  other 
hand,  wore  crepidae  and  other  cheap  and  common 
coverings  for  the  feet.  [Baxea  ;  Soccus.]  Also 
whereas  the  ancients  had  their  more  finished  boots 
and  shoes  made  right  and  left,  their  slippers,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  made  to  fit  both  feet  indif- 
ferently.    [Isid.  Orig.  ix.  34.)  [J.  Y.] 

CREPITA'CULUM.     [Sistrum.] 

CRE'TIO  HEREDITA'TIS.    [Herbs.] 

CRIMEN.  Though  this  word  occurs  so_  fre- 
quently, it  is  not  easy  to  fix  its  meaning.  Crimen 
is  often  equivalent  to  accusatio  (icaTiiyopln) ;  but  it 
frequently  means  an  act  which  is  legally  punish- 
able. In  this  latter  sense  there  seems  to  be  no 
exact  definition  of  it  by  the  Roman  jurists.  Ac- 
cording to  some  modern  writers,  crimina  are  either 
public  or  private ;  but  we  have  still  to  determine 
the  notions  of  public  and  private.  There  was  a 
want  of  precise  terminology  as  to  what,  in  common 
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language,  are  called  criminal  offences  among  the 
Romans ;  and  this  defect  appears  in  other  systems 
of  jurisprudence.  Crimen  has  been  also  defined  by 
modern  writers  to  be  that  which  is  capitalis,  as 
murder,  &c. ;  delictum,  that  which  is  a  private 
injury  (privata  noxa) ;  a  distinction  founded  ap- 
parently on  Dig.  21.  tit.  1.  s.  17.  §  15. 

Delicts  (delicta)  were  maleficia,  wrongful  acts 
(Dig.  47.  tit.  I.  s.  3),  and  the  foundation  of  one 
class  of  obligationes :  these  delicts,  as  enumerated 
by  Gaius  (iii.  182),  are  furtum,  rapina,  damnum, 
injuriae;  they  gave  a  right  of  action  to  the  indi- 
vidual injured,  «and  intitled  him  to  compensation. 
These  delicts  were  sometimes  called  crimina  (cri- 
men furti,  Gaius,  iii.  197).  Crimen  therefore  is 
sometimes  applied  to  that  class  of  delicta  called 
privata  (Dig.  47.  tit.  1.  De  Privatis  Delictis)  ;  and 
accordingly  crimen  may  be  viewed  as  a  genus, 
of  which  the  delicta  enumerated  by  Gaius  are  a 
species.  But  crimen  and  delictum  are  sometimes 
used  as  synonymous.  (Dig.  48.  tit.  19.  s.  1.)  In 
one  passage  (Dig.  48.  tit.  19.  s.  5)  we  read  of 
majora  delicta  (a  term  implying  that  these  are 
minora  delicta),  which  expression  is  coupled  with 
the  expression  omnia  crimina  in  such  a  way  that 
the  inference  of  crimen  containing  delictum  is,  so 
far  as  concerns  this  passage,  necessary ;  for  the 
omnia  crimina  comprehend  (in  this  passage)  more 
than  the  delicta  majora. 

Some  judicia  publica  were  capitalia,  and  some 
were  not.  (Dig.  48.  tit.  1.  s.  2.)  Judicia,  which 
concerned  crimina,  were  not,  for  that  reason  only, 
publica.  There  were,  therefore,  crimina  which 
were  not  tried  in  judicia  publica.  This  is  con- 
sistent with  what  is  stated  above  as  to  those  cri- 
mina (delicta)  which  were  the  subject  of  actions. 
Those  crimina  only  were  the  subject  of  judicia 
publica,  which  were  made  so  by  special  laws ;  such 
as  the  Julia  de  adulteriis,  Cornelia  de  sicariis  et 
veneficis,  Pompeia  de  parricidiis,  Julia  peculatus, 
Cornelia  de  testamentis,  Julia  de  vi  privata,  Julia 
de  vi  publica,  Julia  de  ambitu,  Julia  repetundarum, 
Julia  de  annona.  (Dig.  48.  tit.  1.  s.  1.)  So  far  as 
Cicero  (De  Orat.  ii.  25)  enumerates  causae  crimi- 
num,  they  were  causae  publici  judicii ;  but  he  adds 
(ii.  31),  "  criminum  est  multitudo  infinita.""  Again, 
infamia  was  not  the  consequence  of  every  crimen, 
but  only  of  those  crimina  which  were  "  publici 
judicii."  A  condemnation,  therefore,  for  a  crimen, 
not  publici  judicii,  was  not  followed  by  infamia, 
unless  the  crimen  laid  the  foundation  of  an  actio, 
in  which,  even  in  the  case  of  a  privatum  judicium, 
the  condemnation  was  followed  by  infamia  ;  as 
furtum,  rapina,  injuriae.    (Dig.  48.  tit.  1.  s.  7.) 

Most  modern  writers  on  Roman  law  have  con- 
sidered delicta  as  the  general  term,  which  they 
have  subdivided  into  delicta  publica  and  privata. 
The  division  of  delicta  into  publica  and  privata 
had  partly  its  origin  in  the  opinion  generally  enter- 
tained of  the  nature  of  the  delict ;  but  the  legal 
distinction  must  be  derived  from  a  consideration  of 
the  form  of  obtaining  redress  for,  or  punishing,  the 
wrong.  Those  delicta  which  were  punishable  ac- 
cording to  special  leges,  senatus- consul  ta,  and  con- 
stitutions, and  were  prosecuted  in  judicia  publica 
by  an  accusatio  publica,  were  more  especially  called 
crimina  ;  and  the  penalties,  in  case  of  conviction, 
were  loss  of  life,  of  freedom,  of  civitas,  and  the  con- 
sequent infamia,  and  sometimes  pecuniary  penalties 
also.  Those  delicta  not  provided  for  as  above  men- 
tioned, were  prosecuted  by  action,  and  were  the 
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subjects  of  judicia  privata,  in  which  pecuniary  com- 
pensation was  awarded  to  the  injured  party.  At  a 
later  period  we  find  a  class  of  crimina  extraor- 
dinaria  (Dig.  47-  tit.  11),  which  are  somewhat 
vaguely  denned.  They  are  offences  which  in  the 
earlier  law  would  have  been  the  foundation  of 
actions,  but  were  assimilated,  as  to  their  punish- 
ment, to  crimina  publici  judicii.  This  new  class 
of  crimina  (new  as  to  the  form  of  judicial  proceed- 
ings) must  have  arisen  from  a  growing  opinion  of 
the  propriety  of  not  limiting  punishment,  in  certain 
cases,  to  compensation  to  the  party  injured.  The 
person  who  inquired  judicially  extra  ordinem,  might 
affix  what  punishment  he  pleased,  within  reason- 
able limits.  (Dig.  48.  tit.  19.  s.  13.)  Thus,  if  a 
person  intended  to  prosecute  his  action,  which 
was  founded  on  maleficium  (delict),  for  pecuniary 
compensation,  he  followed  the  jus  ordinarium  ;  but 
if  he  wished  to  punish  the  offender  otherwise  (extra 
ordinem  ejus  rei  poenam  exerceri  (e  ?)  velit),  then  he 
took  criminal  proceedings,  "  subscripsit  in  crimen." 
(Dig.  47.  tit.  l.s.  3.) 

The  forty-seventh  book  of  the  Digest  treats  first 
of  delicta  privata  properly  so  called  (Tit.  1 — 10), 
and  then  of  extraordinaria  crimina.  The  forty- 
eighth  book  treats  of  crimina,  and  the  first  title  is 
De  Publicis  Judiciis.  Compensation  might  be  de- 
manded by  the  heredes  of  the  injured  person,  and 
of  the  heredes  of  the  wrong -doer  ;  but  the  heredes 
of  the  wrong-doer  were  not  liable  to  a  penal  action 
(poenalis  actio,  Dig.  47.  tit.  1.  s.  1).  Compensa- 
tion could  be  sued  for  by  the  party  injured :  a 
penalty,  which  was  not  a  direct  benefit  to  the  in- 
jured party,  was  sued  for  by  the  state,  or  by  those 
to  whom  the  power  of  prosecution  was  given,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  lex  Julia  de  adulteriis,  &c.  In 
the  case  of  delicta  publica,  the  intention  of  the 
doer  was  the  main  thing  to  be  considered :  the 
act,  if  done,  was  not  for  that  reason  only  punished ; 
nor  if  it  remained  incomplete,  was  it  for  that  rea- 
son only  unpunished.  In  the  case  of  delicta  pri- 
vata, the  injury,  if  done,  was  always  compensated, 
even  if  it  was  merely  culpa.  [G.  L.] 

CRINIS.     [Coma.] 

CRISTA.     [Galea.] 

CRITAE  (icpiTal),  judges.  This  name  was 
applied  by  the  Greeks  to  any  person  who  did  not 
judge  of  a  thing  like  a  diKacrris,  according  to 
positive  laws,  but  according  to  his  own  sense  of 
justice  and  equity.  (Herod,  iii.  160  ;  Demosth. 
Olynth.  i.  p.  17,  c.  Mid.  p.  520.)  But  at  Athens 
a  number  of  Kptral  was  chosen  by  ballot  from  a 
number  of  selected  candidates  at  every  celebration 
of  the  Dionysia,  and  were  called  ot  Kpirai,  icar* 
i^xf}".  Their  office  was  to  judge  of  the  merit  of 
the  different  choruses  and  dramatic  poems,  and  to 
award  the  prizes  to  the  victors.  (Isocr.  Trapez. 
p.  365,  o.  with  Coraes'  note.)  Their  number  is 
stated  by  Suidas  (s.  v.  'Ec  irsvre  KpiT&v  yofoatri) 
to  have  been  five  for  comedies,  and  G.  Hermann 
has  supposed,  with  great  probability,  that  there 
were  on  the  whole  ten  /cpn-cu,  five  for  comedy,  and 
the  same  number  for  tragedy,  one  being  taken 
from  every  tribe.  The  expression  in  Aristophanes 
(Av.  421),  vikclv  iraffi  rots  /cptraTs,  signifies  to 
gain  the  victory  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
five  judges.  For  the  complete  literature  of  this 
subject,  see  K.  F.  Hermann's  Manual  of  the  Pol, 
Ant.  of 'Greece,  §  149.  n.  13.  [L.  S.] 

CRO'BYLUS.     [Coma.] 

CROCO'TA  (sc.  vestis;  KpoKwrbv  sc.  ipdnov 
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or  kdokwtos  flc.  xiT6"),  was  a  kind  of  gala  dress, 
chiefly  worn  by  women  on  solemn  occasions,  and 
in  Greece  especially,  at  the  festival  of  the  Dionysia. 
(Aristoph.  Ran.  46,  with  the  Schol.  Lysistr. 
44  ;  Pollux,  iv.  18.  117.)  It  was  also  worn  by 
the  priest  of  Cybele  (Apul.  Met.  8  and  11  ; 
Virg.  Aen.  ix.  614),  and  sometimes  by  men  of 
effeminate  character.  (Aristoph.  Tltesmoph.  253  ; 
Suidas,  s.  v. ;  Plaut.  and  Naevius,  ap.  Nbnium, 
xiv.  8.  and  xvi.  4  ;  Cic.  Harusp.  Resp.  21.)  It 
is  evident  from  the  passage  of  Virgil,  that  its 
name  was  derived  from  crocus,  one  of  the  favourite 
colours  of  the  Greek  ladies,  as  we  still  see  in  the 
pictures  discovered  at  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii. 
The  circumstance  that  dresses  of  this  colour  were 
in  Latin  commonly  called  vestes  crocatae  or  cro- 
ceae,  has  induced  some  writers  on  antiquities  to 
suppose  that  crocota  was  derived  from  Kpoicf} 
(woof  or  weft),  or  Kpotcis  (a  flake  of  wool  or  cotton 
on  the  surface  of  the  cloth),  so  that  it  would  be  a 
soft  and  woolly  kind  of  dress.  (Salmas.  ad  Ca- 
pitolin.  Pertinac.  8.  t.  1.  p.  S47,  and  ad  Tertull.  De 
Pall.  p.  329.)  But  the  passages  above  referred  to 
are  sufficient  to  refute  this  opinion,  and  the  name 
crocota  was,  like  many  others,  adopted  by  the 
Romans  from  the  Greeks.  (Compare  Becker's 
Charities,  vol.  ii.  p.  351,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

CRO'NIA  (xpivta),  a  festival  celebrated  at 
Athens  in  honour  of  Cronos,  whose  worship  was 
said  to  have  been  introduced  into  Attica  by 
Cecrops.  He  had  a  temple  in  common  with  Rhea. 
(Paus.  i.  18.  §  7  ;  comp.  vi.  20.  §  1.)  The  fes- 
tival was  held  on  the  twelfth  of  the  month  of 
Hecatombaeon  (Demosth.  c.  Timocr.  p.  708  ;  Plut. 
Thes.  12  ;  Etym.  M.  s.  v.),  which,  at  an  early 
period  of  the  history  of  Attica,  bore  the  name  of 
,uV  Kpoviav.     (Athen.  xiii.  p.  581.) 

The  Rhodians  also  celebrated  a  festival  in  honour 
of  Cronos  —  perhaps  the  Phoenician  Moloch  —  to 
whom  human  sacrifices,  generally  consisting  of 
criminals,  were  offered.  The  festival  was  held  on 
the  sixteenth  of  Metageitnion.  (Porphyr.  De 
Abstinent,  ii.  54.) 

Greek  writers,  when  speaking  of  the  Roman 
Saturnalia,  apply  to  them  the  name  KpoVia,  which 
in  the  early  times  seem  to  have  really  resembled 
them  in  their  excessive  merriment.  (See  Athen. 
xiv.  p.  639  ;  Appian,  Samn.  10.  §  5  ;  Buttmann, 
Mythol.  vol.  ii.  p.  52,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

CRO'TALUM  (KpoVaXoi/),  a  kind  of  cymbal, 
erroneously  supposed  by  some  writers  to  be  the 
same  with  the  sistrum.  [Sistrum.]  The  mistakes 
of  learned  men  on  this  point  are  refuted  at 
length  by  Lampe  {De  Cymb.  Vet.  i.  4,  5,  6).  From 
Suidas  and  the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  (Nubes, 
260),  it  appears  to  have  been  a  split  reed  or  cane, 
which  clattered  when  shaken  with  the  hand.  Ac- 
cording to  Eustathius  (B.  xi.  1 60),  it  was  made  of 
shell  and  brass,  as  well  as  of  wood.  Clemens. 
Alexandrinus  further  says  that  it  was  an  invention 
of  the  Sicilians. 

Women  who  played  on  the  crotalum  were 
termed  crotalistriae.     Such  was  Virgil's  Copa  (2), 

"  Crispum  sub  crotalo  docta  movere  latus." 

The  line  alludes  to  the  dance  with  erotala  (similar 
to  castanets),  for  which  we  have  the  additional 
testimony  of  Macrobius  (Sat.  ii.  10).  The  annexed 
woodcut,  taken  from  the  drawing  of  an  ancient 
marble  in  Spon's  Miscellanea  (sec.  i.  art.  vi.  fig. 
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43),  represents  one  of  these  crotalistriae  perform 
ing. 


The  word  xpoTaKov  is  often  applied,  by  an  easy 
metaphor,  to  a  noisy  talkative  person.  (Aristoph, 
Nub.  448  ;  Eurip.  Oyel.  104.)  [B.  J.] 

CRUSTA.  [Caelatura  ;  Chrysendeta  j 
Emblemata.] 

CRUX  (,trravp6s,  <tk6\o^),  an  instrument  of 
capital  punishment,  used  by  several  ancient  nations, 
especially  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians.  The 
words  aravpia  and  aKoKonlfa  are  also  applied  to 
Persian  and  Egyptian  punishments,  but  Casaubon 
(Exer.  Antibaron.  xvi.  77)  doubts  whether  they 
describe  the  Roman  method  of  crucifixion.  From 
Seneca  (Corns,  ad  Marc,  xx.,  Epist.  xiv.  1)  we 
learn  the  latter  to  have  been  of  two  kinds,  the  less 
usual  sort  being  rather  impalement  than  what  we 
should  describe  by  the  word  crucifixion,  as  the  crimi- 
nal was  transfixed  by  a  pole,  which  passed  through 
the  back  and  spine  and  came  out  at  the  mouth. 

The  cross  was  of  several  kinds  ;  one  in  the  shape 
of  an  X,  called  crux  Andreana,  because  tradition 
reports  St.  Andrew  to  have  suffered  upon  it ;  an- 
other was  formed  like  a  T,  as  we  learn  from  Lucian 
(Judic.  Vocal,  xii.),  who  makes  it  the  subject  of  a 
charge  against  the  letter. 

The  third,  and  most  common  sort,  was  made  of 
two  pieces  of  wood  crossed,  so  as  to  make  four  right 
angles.  It  was  on  this,  according  to  the  unani- 
mous testimony  of  the  fathers  who  sought  to  con- 
firm it  by  Scripture  itself  (Lips.  De  Oruce,  i.  9), 
that  our  Saviour  suffered.  The  punishment,  as  is 
well  known,  was  chiefly  inflicted  on  slaves,  and 
the  worst  kind  of  malefactors.  (Juv.  vi.  219  ;  Hor. 
Sat.  i.  3.  82. )  The  manner  of  it  was  as  follows : 
—  The  criminal,  after  sentence  pronounced,  carried 
his  cross  to  the  place  of  execution  ;  a  custom  men- 
tioned by  Plutarch  (De  Tard.  Dei  Vind.  eKaoros 
rmv  KaKovpycav  iiccpepei  rbv  ainov  ffravp6v\  and 
Artemidorus  (Oneir.  ii.  61),  as  well  as  in  the 
Gospels.  From  Livy  (xxxiii.  36)  and  Valerius 
Maximus  (i.  7),  scourging  appears  to  have  formed 
a  part  of  this,  as  of  other  capital  punishments 
among  the  Romans.  The  scourging  of  our  Sa- 
viour, however,  is  not  to  be  regarded  in  this  light, 
for,  as  Grotius  and  Hammond  have  observed,  it 
was  inflicted  before  sentence  was  pronounced. 
(St.  Luke,  xxiii.  16  ;  St.  John,  xix.  1.  6.)  The 
criminal  was  next  stripped  of  his  clothes  and 
nailed  or  bound  to  the  cross.  The  latter  was  the 
more  painful  method,  as  the  sufferer  was  left  to  die 
of  hanger.  Instances  are  recorded  of  persons  who 
survived  nine  days.  It  was  usual  to  leave  the 
body  on  the  cross  after  death.  The  breaking  of 
the  legs  of  the  thieves,  mentioned  in  the  GospelS) 
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was  accidental  j  because  by  the  Jewish  law,  it  is 
expressly  remarked,  the  bodies  could  not  remain 
on  the  cross  during  the  Sabbath-day.  (Lipsius, 
De  Cruce;  Casaubon,  Exer.  Antibaron.  xvi. 
77.)  [B.J.] 

CRYPTA  (from  KpiiirreiK,  to  conceal),  a  crypt. 
Amongst  the  Romans,  any  long  narrow  vault, 
whether  wholly  or  partially  below  the  level  of  the 
earth,  is  expressed  by  this  term  ;  such  as  a  sewer 
(crypta  Suburae,  Juv.  Sat.Y.  106)  [Cloaca]  ;  the 
carceres  of  the  circus  [Circus,  p.  285]  ;  or  a 
magazine  for  the  reception  of  agricultural  produce. 
(Vitruv.  vi.  8  ;  comp.  Varro,  R.  R.  i.  57.) 

The  specific  senses  of  the  word  are :  — 

1.  A  covered  portico  or  arcade  ;  called  more 
definitely  crypto-poriious,  because  it  was  not  sup- 
ported by  open  columns  like  the  ordinary  portico, 
but  closed  at  the  sides,  with  windows  only  for  the 
admission  of  light  and  air.  (Plin.  Epist.  ii.  15, 
v.  6,  vii.  21  ;  Sidon.  Epist.  ii.  2.)  These  were 
frequented  during  summer  for  their  coolness.  A 
portico  of  this  kind,  almost  entire,  is  still  remain- 
ing in  the  suburban  villa  of  Arrius  Diomedes  at 
Pompeii.     [Porticus.] 

Some  theatres,  if  not  all,  had  a  similar  portico 
attached  to  them  for  the  convenience  of  the  per- 
formers, who  there  rehearsed  their  parts.  (Suet. 
Cat  58  ;  compare  Dion  Cass.  lix.  20  ;  Joseph. 
Antiq.  xix.  1.  §  14.)  One  of  these  is  mentioned 
by  P.  Victor  (Regio  ix.)  as  the  crypta  Balbi,  at- 
tached to  the  theatre  built  by  Cornelius  Balbus  at 
the  instigation  of  Augustus  (Suet.  Aug.  29  ;  Dion 
Cass.  liv.  25),  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  ruin 
now  seen  in  the  Via  di  S.  Maria  di  Cacaberis,  be- 
tween the  church  of  that  name  and  the  S.  Maria 
di  Pianto. 

2.  A  grotto,  particularly  one  open  at  both  ex- 
tremities, forming  what  in  modern  language  is 
denominated  a  "  tunnel,"  like  the  grotto  of  Pausi- 
lippo,  well  known  to  every  visitant  of  Naples. 
This  is  a  tunnel  excavated  in  the  tufo  rock,  about 
20  feet  high,  and  1800  long,  forming  the  direct 
communication  between  Naples  and  Pozzuoli  (Pu- 
teoli),  called  by  the  Romans  crypto,  Neapolitana, 
and  described  by  Seneca  (Epist.  57)  and  Strabo 
who  calls  it  Si6pv£  KpimTij  (v.  p.  246  ;  compare 
Petron.  Frag.  xiii.). 

A  subterranean  vault  used  for  any  secret  wor- 
ship, but  more  particularly  for  the  licentious  rites 
consecrated  to  Priapus,  was  also  called  crypta. 
(Petron.  Sat.  xvi.  3  ;  compare  xvii.  8.) 

3.  When  the  practice  of  consuming  the  body  by 
fire  was  relinquished  [Funus],  and  a  number  of 
bodies  were  consigned  to  one  place  of  burial,  as 
the  catacombs  for  instance,  this  common  tomb  was 
called  crypta.  (Salmas,  Exercit.  Pitman,  p.  850  ; 
Aring.  Rom.  Subtcrr.  i.  1.  §  9  ;  Prudent.  Tltpl 
3re<p.  xi.  153.)  One  of  these,  the  crypta  Nepo- 
tiana,  which  was  in  the  vims  Patricias,  under  the 
Esquiline  (Festus,  s.  v.  Sepiimontium),  was  used 
by  the  early  Christians,  during  the  times  of  their 
persecution,  as  a  place  of  secret  worship,  as  well 
as  of  interment,  and  contains  many  interesting 
inscriptions.  (Nardini,  Rom.  Antic,  iv.  3  ;  Mait- 
land,  T/ie  Church  in  the  Catacombs.)        [A.  R.] 

CRYPTEIA  (KpvTTeia,  also  called  Kpimrla 
or  KpuTTT^),  was,  according  to  Aristotle  (ap.  Plut. 
Lye.  28),  an  institution  introduced  at  Sparta  by 
the  legislation  of  Lycurgus.  Jis  character  was  so 
cruel  and  atrocious,  that  Plutarch  only  with  great 
reluctance  submitted  to  the  authority  of  Aristotle 
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in  ascribing  its  introduction  to  the  Spartan  law- 
giver. The  description  which  he  gives  of  it  is 
this :  —  The  ephors,  at  intervals,  selected  from 
among  the  young  Spartans,  those  who  appeared  to 
be  best  qualified  for  the  task,  and  sent  them  in 
various  directions  all  over  the  country,  provided 
with  daggers  and  their  necessary  food.  During 
the  daytime,  these  young  men  concealed  them- 
selves ;  but  at  night  they  broke  forth  into  the 
high-roads,  and  massacred  those  of  the  helots 
whom  they  met,  or  whom  they  thought  proper. 
Sometimes  also  they  ranged  over  the  fields  (in  the 
daytime)  and  despatched  the  strongest  and  best  of 
the  helots.  This  account  agrees  with  that  of 
Heracleides  of  Pontus  (c.  2),  who  speaks  of  the 
practice  as  one  that  was  still  carried  on  in  his  own 
time,  though  he  describes  its  introduction  by  Ly- 
curgus only  as  a  report. 

The  crypteia  has  generally  been  considered 
either  as  a  kind  of  military  training  of  the  Spartan 
youths,  in  which,  as  in  other  cases,  the  lives  of 
the  helots  were  unscrupulously  sacrificed  ;  or  as  a 
means  of  lessening  the  numbers  and  weakening 
the  power  of  the  slaves.  But  Muller  (Dorians, 
iii.  3.  §  4),  who  is  anxious  to  soften  the  notions 
generally  current  respecting  the  relations  between 
the  helots  and  their  masters,  supposes  that  Plutarch 
and  Heracleides  represent  the  institution  of  the 
crypteia  "  as  a  war  which  the  ephors  themselves, 
on  entering  upon  their  yearly  office,  proclaimed 
against  the  helots."  Heracleides,  however,  does 
not  mention  this  proclamation  at  all ;  and  Plutarch, 
who  mentions  it  on  the  authority  of  Aristotle, 
does  not  represent  it  as  identical  with  the  crypteia. 
Muller  also  supposes  that,  according  to  the  re- 
ceived opinion,  this  chase  of  the  slaves  took  place 
regularly  every  year  ;  and  showing  at  once  the 
absurdity  of  such  an  annual  proclamation  of  war 
and  massacre  among  the  slaves,  he  rejects  what  he 
calls  the  common  opinion  altogether  as  involved  in 
inextricable  difficulties,  and  has  recourse  to  Plato 
to  solve  the  problem.  But  Thirlwall  (Hist.  Greece, 
vol.  i.  p.  311)  much  more  judiciously  considers 
that  this  proclamation  of  war  is  not  altogether 
groundless,  but  only  a  misrepresentation  of  some- 
thing else,  and  that  its  real  character  was  most 
probably  connected  with  the  crypteia.  Now,  if  we 
suppose  that  the  thing  here  misrepresented  and 
exaggerated  into  a  proclamation  of  war,  was  some 
promise  which  the  ephors  on  entering  upon  their 
office  were  obliged  to  make,  for  instance,  to  protect 
the  state  against  any  danger  that  might  arise  from 
too  great  an  increase  of  the  numbers  and  power 
of  the  helots  —  a  promise  which  might  very  easily 
be  distorted  into  a  proclamation  of  war  —  there  is 
nothing  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  legislation  of 
Lycurgus  ;  and  such  an  institution,  by  no  means 
surprising  in  a  slave-holding  state  like  Sparta, 
where  the  number  of  free  citizens  was  compara- 
tively very  small,  would  have  conferred  upon  the 
ephors  the  legal  authority  occasionally  to  send  out 
a  number  of  young  Spartans  in  chase  of  the  helots. 
(Isocr.  Panath.  p.  271,  b.)  That  on  certain  oc- 
casions, when  the  state  had  reason  to  fear  the 
overwhelming  number  of  slaves,  thousands  were 
massacred  with  the  sanction  of  the  public  authori- 
ties, is  a  well-known  fact.  (Thucyd.  iv.  80.)  It 
is,  however,  probable  enough  that  such  a  system 
may  at  first  have  been  carried  on  with  some  degree 
of  moderation  ;  but  after  attempts  had  been  made 
by  the  slaves  to  emancipate  themselves  and  put 
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their  masters  to  death,  as  was  the  case  during  and 
after  the  earthquake  in  Laconia,  it  assumed  the 
barbarous  and  atrocious  character  which  we  have 
described  above.  (Compare  Plut.  Lye.  28,  sub  fin.) 
If  the  crypteia  had  taken  place  annually,  and  at  a 
fixed  time,  we  should,  indeed,  have  reason,  with 
Muller,  to  wonder  why  the  helots,  who  in  many 
districts  lived  entirely  alone,  and  were  united  by 
despair  for  the  sake  of  common  protection,  did  not 
every  year  kindle  a  most  bloody  and  determined 
war  throughout  the  whole  of  Laconia  ;  but  Plutarch, 
the  only  authority  on  which  this  supposition  can 
rest,  does  not  say  that  the  crypteia  took  place 
every  year,  but  $ia  xp°"ov,  i.  e.  "  at  intervals,"  or 
occasionally.  (Hermann,  ad  Viger.  p.  856.)  The 
difficulties  which  Muller  finds  in  what  he  calls  the 
common  account  of  the  crypteia,  are  thus,  in  our 
opinion,  removed,  and  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to 
seek  their  solution  in  the  description  given  by 
Plato  (De  Leg.  i.  p.  633,  vi.  p.  763),  who  pro- 
posed for  his  Cretan  colony  a  similar  institution 
under  the  name  of  crypteia.  From  the  known 
partiality  of  Plato  for  Spartan  institutions,  and  his 
inclination  to  represent  them  in  a  favourable  light, 
it  will  be  admitted  that,  on  a  subject  like  this,  his 
evidence  will  be  of  little  weight.  And  when  he 
adopted  the  name  crypteia  for  his  institution,  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  he  intended  to  make  it 
in  every  respect  similar  to  that  of  Sparta  ;  a  partial 
resemblance  was  sufficient  to  transfer  the  name  of 
the  Spartan  institution  to  that  which  he  proposed 
to  establish  ;  and  it  is  sufficiently  clear,  from  his 
own  words,  that  his  attention  was  more  particu- 
larly directed  to  the  advantages  which  young  sol- 
diers might  derive  from  such  hardships  as  the 
KpvnToi  had  to  undergo.  But  even  Plato's  colony 
would  not  have  been  of  a  very  humane  character, 
as  his  Hpuirroi  were  to  go  out  in  arms  and  make 
free  use  of  the  slaves.  f  L.  S.] 

CRYPTOPO'RTICUS.  [Crypta.] 
CUBTCULA'RII,  were  slaves  who  had  the 
care  of  the  sleeping  and  dwelling  rooms.  Faithful 
slaves  were  always  selected  for  this  office,  as  they 
had,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  care  of  their  master's 
person.  When  Julius  Caesar  was  taken  by  the 
pirates,  he  dismissed  all  his  other  slaves  and 
attendants,  only  retaining  with  him  a  physician 
and  two  cubicularii.  (Suet.  Caes.  4  )  It  was  the 
duty  of  the  cubicularii  to  introduce  visiters  to  their 
master  (Cic.  ad  Att.  vi.  2.  §  5,  in  Verr.  iii.  4)  ; 
for  which  purpose  they  appear  to  have  usually  re- 
mained in  an  ante-room  (Suet.  Tib.  21,  Dom.  16). 
Under  the  later  emperors,  the  cubicularii  belong- 
ing to  the  palace  were  called  praepositisacro  cubiculo, 
and  were  persons  of  high  rank.  (Cod.  12,  tit.  5.) 
CUBI'CULUM,  usually  means  a  sleeping  and 
dwelling  room  in  a  Roman  house  [Domus],  but  is 
also  applied  to  the  pavilion  or  tent  in  which  the 
Roman  emperors  were  accustomed  to  witness  the 
public  games.  (Suet.  Ner.  12  ;  Plin.  Paneg.  51.) 
It  appears  to  have  been  so  called,  because  the 
emperors  were  accustomed  to  recline  in  the  cubicula, 
instead  of  sitting,  as  was  anciently  the  practice,  in 
a  sella  curulis.     (Ernesti,  ad  Suet.  I.  c.) 

CU'BITUS(htjxi,s)>  a  measure  of  length  used  by 
the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  other  nations,  was  origi- 
nally the  length  of  the  human  arm  from  the  elbow 
to  the  wrist,  or  to  the  tip  of  the  forefinger  ;  the 
latter  was  its  signification  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  It  was  equal  to  a  foot  and  a  half  ;  and 
therefore  the  Roman  cubit  was  a  little  less,  and 
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the  Greek  cubit  a  little  more,  than  a  foot  and  a 
half  English.  The  cubit  was  divided  by  the 
Greeks  into  2  spans  (cirtQapju),  6  hand-breadths 
(iraTiaiirrai),  and  24  finger  breadths  (ScuctdAoi), 
and  by  the  Romans  into  1£  feet,  6  breadths  (pal?m), 
and  24  thumb-breadths  (polliees).  (Wurm,  De 
Pond.  Mens.  &c.  ;  Hussey,  On  Ancient  Weights, 
&c,  see  the  Tables.)  Respecting  the  Egyptian 
and  other  cubits,  see  Bockn,  Metrol.  Uniersuch. 
p.  211.  [P.S.] 

CUBUS,  a  vessel,  the  sides  of  which  were 
formed  by  six  equal  squares  (including  the  top), 
each  square  having  each  of  its  sides  a  foot  long. 
The  solid  contents  of  the  cube  were  equal  to  the 
amphora.  (Rhem.  Fann.  De  Pond,  &c.  v.  59 — 
62  ;  Metretes).  In  Greek  kv€os  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  Latin  Tessera.  [P.  S.] 

CUCULLUS,  a  cowl.  As  the  cowl  was  in- 
tended to  be  used  in  the  open  air,  and  to  be  drawn 
over  the  head  to  protect  it  from  the  injuries  of  the 
weather,  instead  of  a  hat  or  cap,  it  was  attached 
only  to  garments  of  the  coarsest  kind.  Its  form  is 
seen  attached  to  the  dress  of  the  shepherd  in  the 
annexed  woodcut,  which  is  taken  from  a  gem  in 
the  Florentine  cabinet,  and  represents  a  Roman 
shepherd  looking  at  the  she-wolf  with  Romulus 
and  Remus.      The  cucullus  was  also  used  by  per- 


sons in  the  higher  circles  of  society,  when  they 
wished  to  go  abroad  without  being  known.  (Juv. 
vi.  330.)  The  use  of  the  cowl,  and  also  of  the 
cape  [Birrus],  which  served  the  same  purpose, 
was  allowed  to  slaves  by  a  law  in  the  Codex  Theo- 
dosianus.  (Vossius,  Etym.  Ling.  Lai.  a.  v.  Birrus.) 
Cowls  were  imported  into  Italy  from  Saintes  in 
France  {Santonico  cucullo,  Juv.  viii.  145  ;  Schol. 
in  loc.),  and  from  the  country  of  the  Bardaei  in 
Illyria.  (Jul.  Cap.  Pertinax,  8.)  Those  from  the 
latter  locality  were  probably  of  a  peculiar  fashion, 
which  gave  origin  to  the  term  BardocucuUia. 
Liburnici  cucidli  are  mentioned  by  Martial  (xiY. 
139.)  [J.Y.] 

CUDO  or  CUDON,  a  skull-cap,  made  of  leather 
or  of  the  rough  shaggy  fur  of  any  wild  animal 
(Sil.  Ital.  viii.  495,  xvi.  59),  such  as  were  worn 
by  the  velites  of  the  Roman  armies  (Polyb.  vi.  20), 
and  apparently  synonymous  with  galerus  (Virg. 
Am.  vii.  688)  or  gakriculus.  (Frontin.  Strategem. 
iv.  7.  §  29.)  In  the  sculptures  on  the  Column  of 
Trajan,  some  of  the  Roman  soldiers  are  repre- 
sented with  the  skin  of  a  wild  beast  drawn  over 
the  head,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  face  appears 
between  the  upper  and  lower  jaws  of  the  animal, 
while  the  rest  of  the  skin  falls  down  behind  over 
the  back  and  shoulders,  as  described  by  Virgil 
(Aen.  vii.  666).  This,  however,  was  an  extra  de- 
fence (Polyb.  I.  a),  and  must  not  be  taken  for  the 
c/tdo,  which  was  the  cap  itself;  that  is,  a  particular 


CULPA, 
kind  of  galea.     [Galea.]     The  following' repre- 
sentation of  a  cudo  is  taken  from  ChouTs  Castra- 
men.  des  Anciens  Roinmns,  1581.  [A.  R.] 
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CULCITA.     [Lectus.] 

CU'LEUS,  or  CU'LLEUS,  a  Roman  measure, 
which  was  used  for  estimating  the  produce  of  vine- 
yards. It  was  the  largest  liquid  measure  used  by 
the  Romans,  containing  20  amphorae,  or  1 60  congiL 
that  is,  almost  1 1 9  gallons.  (Rhem.  Fann.  De  Pond. 
&c.  v.  85,  87  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xiv.  4  ;  Varro,  R.  R. 
i.  2.  §  7  ;  Colum.  iii.  3.)  [P.  S.] 

CU'LEUS  or  CU'LLEUS,  a  sack  used  in  the 
punishment  of  parricides..  [Lex  Cornelia  de 
Sicariis.] 

CULI'NA.     [Domus.] 

CULPA.  The  general  notion  of  dolus  malus 
may  be  conveniently  explained  under  this  head. 

Culpa  in  its  most  general  juristical  sense  of  any 
illegal  act  of  commission  or  omission  comprehends 
dolus  malus.  But  the  special  meaning  of  culpa  is 
distinct  from  that  of  dolus  malus.  Dolus  malus  is 
thus  denned  by  Labeo  (Dig.  4.  tit.  3.  s.  1)  :  — 
"  Dolus  malus  est  omnis  calliditas,  fallacia,  machi- 
natio  ad  circumveniendum,  fallendum,  decipiendum 
alteram  adhibita."  Dolus  malus,  therefore,  has 
reference  to  the  evil  design  with  which  an  act  is 
accomplished  to  the  injury  of  another ;  or  it  may 
be  the  evil  design  with  which  an  act  is  omitted  that 
ought  to  be  done.  The  definition  of  Aquilius,  a 
learned  jurist,  the  friend  of  Cicero  and  his  colleague 
in  the  praetorship  (de  Off.  iii.  14),  labours  under  the 
defect  of  the  definition  of  Servius,  which  is  criticised 
by  Labeo.  (Dig.  4.  tit.  8.  s.  1.)  This  seems  to  be 
the  Aquilius  who,  by  the  edict,  gave  the  action  of 
dolus  malus  in  all  cases  of  dolus  malus  where  there 
was  no  legislative  provision,  and  there  was  a  justa 
causa.  (Cic.  de  Nat  Deor.  iii.  30.) 

It  is  sometimes  considered  that  culpa  in  the 
special  sense  may  be  either  an  act  of  commission 
or  omission ;  and  that  an  act  may  fall  short  of 
dolus,  as  not  coming  within  the  above  definition, 
but  it  may  approach  very  near  to  dolus,  and  so  be- 
come culpa  dolo  proxima.  But  the  characteristic 
of  culpa  appears  to  be  omission.  It  is  true  that 
the  damnum  which  is  necessary  to  constitute  culpa 
is  often  the  consequence  of  some  act ;  but  the  act 
derives  its  culpose  character  rather  from  something 
that  is  omitted  than  from  what  is  done. 

Culpa  then  being  characterised  by  an  act  of 
omission  (negligentia),  or  omissio  diligentiae,  the 
question  always  is,  how  far  is  the  person  charged 
with  culpa  bound  to  look  after  the  interest  of  an- 
other, or  to  use  diligentia.  There  is  no  such  ge- 
neral obligation,  but  there  is  such  obligation  in 
particular  cases.  Culpa  is  sometimes  divided  into 
lata,  levis,  and  levissima.     Lata  culpa  "  est  nimia 


negligentia,  id  est,  non  intelligere  quod  omnes 
intelligunt."  (Dig.  50.  tit.  16.  s.  213.)  If  then  one 
man  injured  the  property  of  another  by  gross  care- 
lessness, he  was  always  bound  to  make  good  the 
damage  (damnum  praestare).  Such  culpa  wa3  not 
dolus,  because  there  was  not  intention  or  design, 
but  it  was  as  bad  in  its  consequences  to  the  person 
charged  with  it. 

Levis  culpa  is  negligence  of  a  smaller  degree. 
He  who  is  answerable  for  levis  culpa,  is  answer- 
able for  injury  caused  to  the  property  of  another 
by  some  omission,  which  a  careful  person  could 
have  prevented.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  a 
thing  lent  [Commodatum],  a  man  must  take  at 
least  as  much  care  of  it  as  a  careful  man  does  of 
his  own  property.  There  is  never  any  culpa,  if 
the  person  charged  with  it  has  done  all  that  the 
most  careful  person  could  do  to  prevent  loss  or 
damage.  Levissima  culpa  came  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  culpa  in  the  lex  Aquilia ;  that  is, 
any  injury  that  happened  to  one  man's  property 
through  the  conduct  of  another,  for  want  of  such 
care  as  the  most  careful  person  would  take,  was  a 
culpa,  and  therefore  punishable.  But  the  expres- 
sion levissima  culpa  is  said  to  occur  only  once  in 
the  Digest  (Dig.  9.  tit.  2.  s.  44). 

In  the  passage  of  Horace  (Sat.  ii.  2.  123.) 

"  Post  hoc  ludus  erat  culpa  potare  magistra," 

Bentley  has  the  absurd  emendation  of  "  cuppa." 
The  general  meaning  of  culpa  in  the  Roman 
writers  is  well  explained  by  Hasse  (p.  8).  There 
is  great  difficulty  in  stating  the  Roman  doctrine 
of  dolus  and  culpa,  and  modern  jurists  are  by 
no  means  agreed  on  this  matter.  The  chief  essay 
on  this  subject  is  the  classical  work  of  Hasse 
"  Die  Culpa  des  Romischen  Rechts,  second  edition 
by  Bethmann  —  Hollweg,  1838.  Hasse's  view  is 
briefly  explained  in  a  note  by  Rosshirt,  to  his  edi- 
tion of  Mackeldey's  Lehrbuch,  §  342  (12th  ed.)  ; 
but  it  requires  a  careful  study  of  his  work  to  com- 
prehend Hasse's  doctrine  fully,  and  to  appreciate  the 
great  merits  of  this  excellent  essay.  What  is  stated 
in  this  short  article  is  necessarily  incomplete,  and 
may  be  in  some  respects  incorrect.  [G.  L.] 

CULTER  (probably  from  cello,  percello ;  dim 
cultellus,  Engl,  coulter;  in  southern  Germany,  das 
holier ;  French,  couteau ;  Greek,  (xaxatpa,  tcoiris, 
or  <r<payis),  a  knife  with  only  one  edge,  which 
formed  a  straight  line.  The  blade  was  pointed 
and  its  back  curved.  It  was  used  for  a  variety  of 
purposes  ;  but  chiefly  for  killing  animals  either 
in  the  slaughter-house,  or  in  hunting,  or  at  the 
altars  of  the  gods.  (Liv.  iii.  48  ;  Scribonius, 
Compos.  Med.  13  ;  Suet.  Aug.  9  ;  Plaut.  Rud.  i.  2. 
45  ;  Virg.  Georg.  iii.  492  ;  Ovid.  Fast.  i.  321.) 
Hence  the  expressions — bovem  ad  cultrum  emere^ 
"  to  buy  an  ox  for  the  purpose  of  slaughtering  it " 
(Varro,  De  Re  Rust.  ii.  5)  ;  me  sub  cultro  linquit, 
"  he  leaves  me  in  a  state  like  that  of  a  victim  dragged 
to  the  altar"  (Hor.  Sat.  i.  9.  74)  ;  se  ad  cultrum 
locare,  "  to  become  a  bestiarius"  (Seneca,  Ep.  87). 
From  some  of  the  passages  above  referred  to,  it 
would  appear  that  the  culter  was  carried  in  a  kind 
of  sheath.  The  priest  who  conducted  a  sacrifice 
never  killed  the  victim  himself  ;  but  one  of  his 
ministri,  appointed  for  that  purpose,  who  was  called 
either  by  the  general  name  mi?iister,  or  the  more 
specific  popa  or  cultrarius.  (Suet.  Calig.  32.)  A 
tomb-stone  of  a  cultrarius  is  still  extant,  and  upon 
it  two  cultri  are  represented  {Gruter,  Instrlpt.  vol 
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ii.  p.  640.  No.  11),  which  are  copied  in  the  an- 
oexed  woodcut. 
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The  name  culter  was  also  applied  to  razors  (Cic. 
De  Off  ii.  7  ;  Plin.  vii.  59  ;  Petron.  Sat.  108), 
and  kitchen  knives  (Varro,  op.  Ncm.  iii.  32).  That 
in  these  cases  the  culter  was  different  from  those 
above  represented,  and  most  probably  smaller,  is 
certain  ;  since  whenever  it  was  used  for  shaving  or 
domestic  purposes,  it  was  always  distinguished 
from  the  common  culter  by  some  epithet,  as  culter 
tcmsorius,  cutter  coquinaris.  Fruit  knives  were  also 
called  cultri ;  but  they  were  of  a  smaller  kind 
(eultelli),  and  made  of  bone  or  ivory  (Colum.  xii. 
14,  45  ;  Plin.  xii.  25  ;  Scribon.  c.  83).  Colu- 
mella, who  gives  (iv.  25)  a  very  minute  descrip- 
tion of  &  false  vinitoria,  a  knife  for  pruning  vines, 
says  that  the  part  of  the  blade  nearest  to  the 
handle  was  called  culter  on  account  of  its  similarity 
to  an  ordinary  culter,  the  edge  of  that  part  form- 
ing a  straight  line.  This  culter  according  to  him 
was  used  when  a  branch  was  to  be  cut  off  which 
required  a  hard  pressure  of  the  hand  on  the  knife. 
The  name  culter,  which  was  also  applied  to  the 
sharp  and  pointed  iron  of  the  plough  (Plin.  //".  N. 
xviii.  18.  48),  is  still  extant  in  English,  in  the  form 
coulter,  to  designate  the  same  thing.  [Aratrum.] 
The  expression  in  cultrum  or  in  culiro  collocatus 
(Vitruv.  x.  10,  14)  signifies  placed  in  a  perpendi- 
cular position.  [L.  S.] 
CULTRA'RIUS.  [Culter.] 
CU'NEUS.  [Exercitus  ;  Theatrum.] 
CUNI'CULUS  (Mvofxos).  A  mine  or  pas- 
sage underground  was  so  called  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  burrowing  of  a  rabbit.  Thus  Martial  (xiii. 
60)  says, 

"  Gaudet  in  effossis  habitare  cuniculus  antris, 
Monstravit  tacitas  hostibus  ille  vias." 

Fidenae  and  Veii  are  said  to  have  been  taken 
by  mines,  which  opened,  one  of  them  into  the 
citadel,  the  other  into  the  temple  of  Juno.  (Liv. 
iv.  22,  v.  19.)  Niebuhr  (Hist.  Rom.  vol.  ii. 
p.  483)  observes  that  there  is  hardly  any  authen- 
tic instance  of  a  town  berag  taken  in  the  manner 
related  of  Veii,  and  supposes  that  the  legend  arose 
out  of  a  tradition  that  Veii  was  taken  by  means  of 
a  mine,  by  which  a  part  of  the  wall  was  over- 
thrown. [R.  W.] 

CUPA,  a  wine-vat,  a  vessel  very  much  like  the 
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dot in  hi.  and  used  for  the  same  purpose,  namely,  to 
receive  the  fresh  must,  and  to  contain  it  during  the 
process  of  fermentation.  The  inferior  wines  were 
drawn  for  drinking  from  the  cupa,  without  being 
bottled  in  amphorae,  and  hence  the  term  vinum  de 
cupa  (Varr.  ap.  Non.  ii.  113  ;  Dig.  18.  tit.  6.  s.  I, 
§  4).  The  phrase  in  Horace  (Sat.  ii.  2. 123),  cupa 
\  polare  magistra,  if  correct,  would  mean,  to  make 
the  wine  vessel  the  sole  magister  bibendi  ;  Bentley 
adopts  cupa  in  this  passage,  as  another  form  of 
copa,  a  liostess,  a  word  connected  with  caupo :  this 
word  occurs  in  Suetonius  (Ner.  27),  and  one  of 
Virgil's  minor  poems  was  entitled  Copa  or  Cupa. 
(Charis.  i.  p.  47,  Putsch.)  In  the  passage  of 
Horace,  however,  the  reading  cupa  is  only  con- 
jectural :  the  MSS.  give  culpa,  out  of  which  a 
good  sense  can  be  made.  (See  the  notes  of  Hein- 
dorf,  Orelli,  and  DUntzer.) 

The  cupa  was  either  made  of  earthenware,  like 
the  dolium,  or  of  wood,  and  covered  with  pitch.  In 
the  latter  case,  pine-wood  was  preferred  (Plin. 
H.  N.  xvi.  10.  s.  18).  It  was  used  for  other 
purposes,  such  as  preserved  fruits  and  corn,  form- 
ing rafts,  and  containing  combustibles  in  war, 
and  even  for  a  sarcophagus.  (See  the  passages 
cited  by  Forcellini,  s.  i>.)  [Comp.  Dolium  ;  Vi- 
num.]  [P.  S.] 

CURA.     [Curator.] 

CURATE'LA.     [Curator.] 

CURA'TIO.     [Curator.] 

CURA'TOR.  Up  to  the  time  of  puhertas, 
every  Roman  citizen,  as  a  general  rule,  was  inca- 
pable of  doing  any  legal  act,  or  entering  into  any 
contract  which  might  be  injurious  to  him.  The 
time  when  pubertas  was  attained,  was  a  matter  of 
dispute  ;  some  fixed  it  at  the  commencement  of  the 
age  of  procreation,  and  some  at  the  age  of  fourteen. 
(Gaius,  i.  169.)  In  all  transactions  by  the  impubes, 
it  was  necessary  for  the  auctoritas  of  the  tutor  to 
be  interposed.  [Auctoritas;  Tutor.]  With 
the  age  of  puberty,  the  youth  attained  the  capacity 
of  contracting  marriage  and  becoming  a  pater- 
familias :  he  was  liable  to  military  service,  and 
entitled  to  vote  in  the  comitia ;  and  consistently 
with  this,  he  was  freed  from  the  control  of  a  tutor. 
Females  who  had  attained  the  age  of  puberty  he- 
came  subject  to  another  kind  of  tutela.  [Tutela.] 

With  the  attainment  of  the  age  of  puberty  by  a 
Roman  youth,  every  legal  capacity  was  acquired 
which  depended  on  age  only,  with  the  exception 
of  the  capacity  for  public  offices,  and  there  was  no 
rule  about  age,  even  as  to  public  offices,  before  the 
passing  of  the  lex  Villia.  [Aediles.]  It  was, 
however,  a  matter  of  necessity  to  give  some  legal 
protection  to  young  persons  who,  owing  to  their 
tender  age,  were  liable  to  be  overreached ;  and 
consistently  with  the  development  of  Roman  juris- 
prudence, this  object  was  effected  without  inter- 
fering with  the  old  principle  of  full  legal  capacity 
being  attained  with  the  age  of  puberty.  This  was 
accomplished  by  the  lex  Plaetoria  (the  true  name 
of  the  lex,  as  Savigny  has  shown),  the  date  of 
which  is  not  known,  though  it  is  certain  that  the 
law  existed  when  Plautus  wrote  (Pseudolus,  i.  3. 
69).  This  law  established  a  distinction  of  age, 
which  was  of  great  practical  importance,  by  form- 
ing the  citizens  into  two  classes,  those  above  and 
those  below  twenty-five  years  of  age  (minores  viginti 
quinque  annis),  whence  a  person  under  the  last- 
mentioned  age  was  sometimes  simply  called  minor. 
The  object  of  the  lex  was  to  protect  persons  under 
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twenty-five  years  of  age  against  all  fraud  (dolus). 
The  person  who  was  guilty  of  such  a  fraud  was 
liable  to  a  judicium  publicum  (Cic.  De  Nat.  Deor. 
iii.  30),  though  the  offence  was  such  as  in  the 
case  of  a  person  of  full  age  would  only  have  been 
matter  of  action.  The  punishment  fixed  by  the 
lex  Plaetoria  was  probably  a  pecuniary  penalty, 
and  the  consequential  punishment  of  infaruia  or 
loss  of  political  rights.  The  minor  who  had  been 
fraudulently  led  to  make  a  disadvantageous  contract, 
might  protect  himself  against  an  action  by  a  plea 
of  the  lex  Plaetoria  (excepiio  legls  Plaetoriae). 
The  lex  also  appears  to  have  further  provided  that 
any  person  who  dealt  with  a  minor  might  avoid  all 
risk  of  the  consequences  of  the  Plaetoria  lex,  if  the 
minor  was  aided  and  assisted  in  such  dealing  by  a 
curator  named  or  chosen  for  the  occasion.  But 
the  curator  did  not  act  like  a  tutor  :  it  can  hardly 
be  supposed  that  his  consent  was  even  necessary  to 
the  contract  ;  for  the  minor  had  full  legal  capacity 
to  act,  and  the  business  of  the  curator  was  merely 
to  prevent  his  being  defrauded  or  surprised. 

The  praetorian  edict  carried  still  further  the 
principle  of  the  lex  Plaetoria,  by  protecting  minors 
generally  against  positive  acts  of  their  own,  in 
all  cases  in  which  the  consequences  might  be 
injurious  to  them.  This  was  done  by  the  "  in  in- 
tegrum restitutio : "  the  praetor  set  aside  trans- 
actions of  this  description,  not  only  on  the  ground 
of  fraud,  but  on  a  consideration  of  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  But  it  was  necessary  for  the 
minor  to  make  application  to  the  praetor,  either 
during  his  minority,  or  within  one  year  after  attain- 
ing his  majority,  if  he  claimed  the  restitutio  ;  a 
limitation  probably  founded  on  the  lex  Plaetoria. 
The  provisions  of  this  lex  were  thus  superseded  or 
rendered  unnecessary  by  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
praetor,  and  accordingly  we  find  very  few  traces  of 
the  Plaetorian  law  in  the  Roman  jurists. 

Ulpian  and  his  contemporaries  speak  of  adole- 
scentes,  under  twenty-five  years  of  age,  being  under 
the  general  direction  and  advice  of  curatores,  as  a 
notorious  principle  of  law  at  that  time.  (Dig.  4. 
tit.  4  ;  De  Minoribus  xxv  Annis.)  The  establish- 
ment of  this  general  rule  is  attributed  by  Capito- 
linus  (M.  Anton,  c.  10)  to  the  emperor  M.  Aurelius 
in  a  passage  which  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion. 
Savigny's  explanation  is  as  follows :  —  Up  to  the 
time  of  Marcus  Aurelius  there  were  only  three 
cases  or  kinds  of  curatela:  1.  That  which  was 
founded  on  the  lex  Plaetoria,  by  which  a  minor 
who  wished  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  another, 
asked  the  praetor  for  a  curator,  stating  the  ground 
or  occasion  of  the  petition  (reddita  causa).  One 
object  of  the  application  was,  to  save  the  other  con- 
tracting party  from  all  risk  of  judicial  proceedings 
in  consequence  of  dealing  with  a  minor.  Another 
object  was,  the  benefit  of  the  applicant  (the  minor) ; 
for  no  prudent  person  would  deal  with  him,  ex- 
cept with  the  legal  security  of  the  curator.  (Plaut. 
Pseudolus,i.  3.  69.  "Lexme  perditquinavicenaria: 
metuunt  credere  omnes.")  2.  The  curatela,  which 
was  given  in  the  case  of  a  man  wasting  his  sub- 
stance, who  was  called  "  prodigus."  3.  And  that 
in  the  case  of  a  man  being  of  unsound  mind, 
"  demens,"  "  furiosus."  In  both  the  last-mentioned 
cases  provision  was  made  either  by  the  law  or  by 
the  praetor.  Curatores  who  were  determined  by 
the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  were  called  lcgitimi  ; 
those  who  were  named  by  the  praetor,  were  called 
honorarii.     A    furiosus    and   prodigus,    whatever 
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might  be  their  age,  were  placed  under  the  cura  of 
their  agnati  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables. 
When  there  was  no  legal  provision  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  curator,  the  praetor  named  one.  Cura- 
tores appointed  by  a  consul,  praetor,  or  governor 
of  a  province  (praeses),  were  not  generally  required 
to  give  security  for  their  proper  conduct,  having 
been  chosen  as  fit  persons  for  the  office.  What 
the  lex  Plaetoria  required  for  particular  transac- 
tions, the  emperor  Aurelius  made  a  general  rule, 
and  all  minors,  without  exception,  and  without  any 
special  grounds  or  reasons  (non  redditis  causis), 
were  required  to  have  curatores. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  Savigny's  investiga- 
tions into  the  curatela  of  minors  after  the  constitution 
of  M.  Aurelius.  The  subject  is  one  of  considerable 
difficulty,  but  it  is  treated  with  the  most  consum- 
mate skill,  the  result  of  complete  knowledge,  and 
unrivalled  critical  sagacity.  The  minor  only  re- 
ceived a  general  curator  when  he  made  application 
to  the  praetor  for  that  purpose :  he  had  the  right 
of  proposing  a  person  as  curator,  but  the  praetor 
might  reject  the  person  proposed.  The  apparent 
contradiction  between  the  rule  which  required  all 
minors  to  have  a  curator,  and  the  fact  that  the 
minor  received  a  general  curator  only  when  he  ap- 
plied for  one,  is  explained  by  Savigny  in  his  essay 
(p.  272,  &c).  The  curator,  on  being  appointed, 
had,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  minor,  as 
complete  power  over  the  minor's  property  as  the 
tutor  had  up  to  the  age  of  puberty.  He  could 
sue  in  respect  of  the  minor's  property,  get  in 
debts,  and  dispose  of  property  like  a  tutor.  But  it 
was  only  the  property  which  the  praetor  intrusted 
to  him  that  he  managed,  and  not  the  acquisitions 
of  the  minor  subsequent  to  his  appointment  ;  and 
herein  he  differed  from  a  tutor  who  had  the  care  of 
all  the  property  of  the  pupillus.  If  it  was  intended 
that  the  curator  should  have  the  care  of  that  which 
the  minor  acquired,  after  the  curator's  appoint- 
ment, by  will  or  otherwise,  a  special  application 
for  this  purpose  was  necessary.  Thus,  as  to  the 
property  which  was  placed  under  the  care  of  the 
curator,  both  as  regards  alienation  and  the  getting 
in  of  debts,  the  minor  was  on  the  same  footing 
as  the  prodigus  :  his  acts  in  relation  to  such  mat- 
ters, without  the  curator,  were  void.  But  the 
legal  capacity  of  the  minor  to  contract  debts  was 
not  affected  by  the  appointment  of  a  curator  ;  and 
he  might  be  sued  on  his  contract  either  during 
his  minority  or  after.  Nor  was  there  any  incon- 
sistency in  this:  the  minor  could  not  spend  his 
actual  property,  for  the  preservation  of  his  property 
during  minority  was  the  object  of  the  curator's  ap- 
pointment. But  the  minor  would  have  been  de- 
prived of  all  legal  capacity  for  doing  any  act  if  he 
could  not  have  become  liable  on  his  contract.  The 
contract  was  not  in  its  nature  immediately  inju- 
rious, and  when  the  time  came  for  enforcing  it 
against  the  minor,  he  had  the  general  protection  of 
the  restitutio.  If  the  minor  wished  to  be  adro- 
gated  [Adoptio],  it  was  necessary  to  have  tho 
consent  of  the  curator.  It  is  not  stated  in  the 
extant  authorities  what  was  the  form  of  proceeding 
when  it  was  necessary  to  dispose  of  any  property 
of  the  minor  by  the  mancipatio  or  in  jure  cessio  ; 
but  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  the  minor  acted 
(for  he  alone  could  act  on  such  an  occasion)  and 
the  curator  gave  his  consent,  which,  in  the  case 
supposed,  would  be  analogous  to  the  auctoritas  of 
the  tutor.  But  it  would  differ  from  the  auctoritas, 
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in  not  being,  like  the  auctoritas,  necessary  to  the 
completion  of  the  legal  act,  but  merely  necessary 
to  remove  all  legal  objections  to  it  when  com- 
pleted. 

The  cura  of  spendthrifts  and  persons  of  unsound 
mind,  as  already  observed,  owed  its  origin  to  the 
laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  The  technical  word 
for  a  person  of  unsound  mind  in  the  Twelve  Tables 
is  furiosus,  which  is  equivalent  to  demms ;  and 
both  words  are  distinguished  from  insanus.  Though 
furor  implies  violence  in  conduct,  and  dementia  only 
mental  imbecility,  there  was  no  legal  difference  be- 
tween the  two  terms,  so  far  as  concerned  the  cura. 
Insania  is  merely  weakness  of  understanding 
(stultitia  constantia,  id  est,  sanitate  vacans,  Cic.  Tusc. 
Quaest.  iii.  5),  and  it  was  not  provided  for  by  the 
laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  In  later  times,  the 
praetor  appointed  a  curator  for  all  persons  whose 
infirmities  required  it.  This  law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  did  not  apply  to  a  pupillus  or  pupilla.  If, 
therefore,  a  pupillus  was  of  unsound  mind,  the 
tutor  was  his  curator.  If  an  agnatus  was  the 
curator  of  a  furiosus,  he  had  the  power  of  alien- 
ating the  property  of  the  furiosus.  (Gaius,  ii.  64.) 
The  prodigus  only  received  a  curator  upon  appli- 
cation being  made  to  a  magistrates,  and  a  sentence 
of  interdiction  being  pronounced  against  him  (ei 
bonis  interdictum  est.  Compare  Cic.  De  Senec.  c.  7). 
The  form  of  the  interdictio  was  thus :  —  "  Quando 
tibi  bona  paterna  avitaque  nequitia  tua  disperdis, 
Iiberosque  tuos  ad  egestatem  perducis,  ob  earn  rem 
tibi  ea  re  commercioque  interdico."  The  cura  of 
the  prodigus  continued  till  the  interdict  was  dis- 
solved. It  might  be  inferred  from  the  form  of  the 
interdict,  that  it  was  limited  to  the  case  of  per- 
sons who  had  children  ;  but  perhaps  this  was  not 
so.  (Dig.  27.  tit.  10 ;  Cod.  5.  tit.  70  ;  Inst.  i. 
tit.  23.) 

It  will  appear  from  what  has  been  said,  that, 
whatever  similarity  there  may  be  between  a  tutor 
and  a  curator,  an  essential  distinction  lies  in  this, 
that  the  curator  was  specially  the  guardian  of  pro- 
perty, though  in  the  case  of  a  furiosus  he  must 
also  have  been  the  guardian  of  the  person.  A 
curator  must,  of  course,  be  legally  qualified  for  his 
functions,  and  he  was  bound,  when  appointed,  to 
accept  the  duty,  unless  he  had  some  legal  exemp- 
tion (excusatut).  The  curator  was  also  bound  to 
account  at  the  end  of  the  curatela,  and  was  liable 
to  an  action  for  misconduct. 

The  word  cura  has  also  other  legal  applications : 
—  1.  Cura  bonorum,  in  the  case  of  the  goods  of  a 
debtor,  which  are  secured  for  the  benefit  of  his 
creditors.  2.  Cura  bonorum  ct  ventris,  in  the  case 
of  a  woman  being  pregnant  at  the  death  of  her 
husband.  3.  Cura  liereditatis,  in  case  of  a  dispute 
as  to  who  is  the  heres  of  a  person,  when  his  sup- 
posed child  is  under  age.  4.  Cura  liereditatis 
jacentis,  in  the  case  of  a  property,  when  the  heres 
had  not  yet  declared  whether  or  not  he  would  ac- 
cept the  inheritance.  5.  Cura  bonorum  absentis,  in 
the  case  of  property  of  an  absent  person  who  had 
appointed  no  manager  of  it. 

This  view  of  the  curatela  of  minors  is  from  an 
essay  by  Savigny,  who  has  handled  the  whole 
matter  in  a  way  equally  admirable,  both  for  the 
scientific  precision  of  the  method  and  the  force  and 
perspicuity  of  the  language.  (  Von  dam  Schulz  der 
JMinderj'dhrigen,  Zeitsckrift.  vol.  x.  ;  Savignv,  Voni 
Beruf,  &c.  p.  102  ;  Gaius,  i.  197;  Ulp.  Frag,  xii.  ; 
Dirksen,  Uebersicht,  &c.   Tab.  v.  Frag.  7  ;  Mac- 
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keldey,  Lehrbuch  des  li&uiigen  Romischen  Rechts, 
§  581!,  &c.  (12th  ed.)  ;  Thibaut,  System  des  Pan- 
deUen-Rechts,  §  786,  &c.  9th  ed.  &c.)    [G.  L.] 

CURATO'RES,  were  public  officers  of  various 
kinds  under  the  Roman  empire,  several  of  whom 
were  first  established  by  Augustus.  (Suet.  Aug. 
37.)  The  most  important  of  them  were  as  fol- 
low :  — 

1.  Curatores  Alvei  et  Ripaeum,  who  had 
the  charge  of  the  navigation  of  the  Tiber.  The 
duties  of  their  office  may  be  gathered  from  Ulpian 
(Dig.  43.  tit.  IS).  It  was  reckoned  very  honour- 
able, and  the  persons  who  filled  it  received  after- 
wards the  title  of  comites. 

2.  Curatores  Annonae,  who  purchased  corn 
and  oil  for  the  state,  and  sold  it  again  at  a  small 
price  among  the  poorer  citizens.  They  were  also 
called  curatores  emendi  frumenti  et  olei9  and 
ffiTtovai  and  4\atSj^ai.  (Dig.  50.  tit.  5.  s.  18.  §  5.) 
Their  office  belonged  to  the  personalia  munera; 
that  is,  it  did  not  require  any  expenditure  of  a 
person's  private  property:  but  the  curatores  re- 
ceived from  the  state  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  to 
purchase  the  required  amount.  (Dig.  50.  tit.  8. 
s.  9.  §  5.) 

3.  Curatores  Aquarum.  [Aquae  Duc- 
tus.] 

4.  Curatores  Kalendarii,  who  had  the 
care  in  municipal  towns  of  the  Jcalendaria;  that  is, 
the  books  which  contained  the  names  of  the  per- 
sons to  whom  public  money,  which  was  not  wanted 
for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  town,  was  lent  on 
interest.  The  office  belonged  to  the  personalia 
munera.  (Dig.  50.  tit.  4.  s.  18.  §  2;  tit.  8.  s.  9. 
§  7  ;  Heinecc.  Antiq.  Rom.  iii.  15.  §  4.)  These 
officers  are  mentioned  in  inscriptions  found  in  mu- 
nicipal towns.   (Orelli,  Inscrip.  No.  3940,  4491.) 

5.  Curatores  Ludorum,  who  had  the  care  of 
the  public  games.  Persons  of  rank  appear  to  have 
been  usually  appointed  to  this  office.  (Tacit  Ann. 
xi.  35,  xiii.  22 ;  Suet.  Cal.  27.)  In  inscriptions, 
they  are  usually  called  curatores  muneris  gladia- 
torii,  &c. 

6.  Curatores  Operum  Publicorum,  who 
had  the  care  of  all  public  buildings,  such  as  the 
theatres,  baths,  aquaeducts,  &c,  and  agreed  with 
the  contractors  for  all  necessary  repairs  to  them. 
Their  duties  under  the  republic  were  discharged 
by  the  aediles  and  censors.  [Censores.]  They 
are  frequently  mentioned  in  inscriptions.  (OrelU, 
Inscrip.  No.  24,  1506,  2273.) 

7.  Curatores  Regionum,  who  had  the  care 
of  the  fourteen  districts  into  which  Rome  was 
divided,  and  whose  duty  it  was  to  prevent  all 
disorder  and  extortion  in  their  respective  dis- 
tricts. This  office  was  first  instituted  by  Augus- 
tus. (Suet.  Aug.  30.)  There  were  usually  two  offi- 
cers of  this  kind  for  each  district;  Alexander 
Severus,  however,  appears  to  have  appointed  only 
one  for  each ;  but  these  were  persons  of  consular 
rank,  who  were  to  have  jurisdiction  in  conjunction 
with  the  praefectus  urbi.  (Lamprid.  Alex.  Sen.  33.) 
We  are  told  that  M.  Antoninus,  among  other 
regulations,  gave  special  directions  that  the  cura- 
tores regionum  should  either  punish,  or  bring 
before  the  praefectus  urbi  for  punishment,  all  per- 
sons who  exacted  from  the  inhabitants  more  than 
the  legal  taxes.     (Jul.  Capitol.  M.  Anton.  12.) 

8.  Curatores  Reipublicae,  also  called  Lo- 
gistae,  who  administered  the  landed  property 
of  municipia.     (Dig.  50.  tit  8.  s.  9.  §  2 ;  2.  tit  14 


CURIA. 
s.  37.)      Jlpian  wrote  a  separate  work,  De  Officio 
Curators  Reipublicae. 

9.    CuRATORES  VlARUM.       [VlAE.] 

CU'RIA,  signifies  both  a  division  of  the  Roman 
people  and  the  place  of  assembly  for  such  a  divi- 
sion. Various  etymologies  of  the  word  have  been 
proposed,  but  none  seems  to  be  so  plausible  as  that 
which  connects  it  with  the  Sabine  word  qwiris  or 
curls  (whence  the  surname  of  Juno  Curitis  among 
the  Sabines). 

Each  of  the  three  ancient  Romulian  tribes, 
the  Ramnes,  Tities,  and  Luceres,  was  subdivided 
into  10  curiae,  so  that  the  whole  body  of  the 
populus  or  the  patricians  were  divided  into  30 
curiae.  (Liv.  i»  13 ;  Dionys.  ii.  7,  23 ;  Plut.  Rom. 
19.)  The  plebeians  had  no  connection  whatever 
with  the  curiae,  and  the  clients  of  the  patricians 
were  members  of  the  curiae  only  in  a  passive  sense. 
(Fest.  p.  285,  ed.  Miiller ;  comp.  Patricii,  Gens.) 
All  the  members  of  the  different  gentes  belonging 
to  one  curia  were  called,  in  respect  of  one  another, 
curtales.  The  division  into  curiae  was  of  great 
political  importance  in  the  earliest  times  of  Rome, 
for  the  curiae  alone  contained  those  that  were 
real  citizens,  and  their  assembly  alone  was  the 
legitimate  representative  of  the  whole  people 
[Comitia  curiata],  from  whom  all  other  powers 
emanated.  The  senators  and  equites  were  of 
course  chosen  from  among  them  ;  but  their  import- 
ance was  especially  manifest  in  the  religious  affairs 
of  the  state.  Each  curia  as  a  corporation  had  its 
peculiar  sacra  (Fest.  pp.  174,  245  ;  Paul.  Diac. 
p.  49,  ed.  MUller),  and  besides  the  gods  of  the 
state,  they  worshipped  other  divinities  and  with 
peculiar  rites  and  ceremonies.  For  such  religious 
purposes  each  curia  had  its  own  place  of  worship, 
called  curia,  which  at  first  may  have  contained 
nothing  but  an  altar,  afterwards  a  sacellum,  and 
finally  a  building  in  which  the  curiales  assembled 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  political,  financial,  re- 
ligious and  other  matters.  (Paul.  Diac.  pp.  62, 
64  ;  Dionys.  ii.  50.)  The  religious  affairs  of  each 
curia  were  taken  care  of  by  a  priest,  etirfa,  who 
was  assisted  by  another  called  curialis  Flamen. 
(Paul.  Diac.  pp.  49,  64 ;  Varro,  De  L.  L.  v.  83, 
vi.  46 ;  Dionys.  ii.  21  ;  comp.  Curio.)  The  30 
curiae  had  each  its  distinct  name,  which  are  said 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  names  of  the  Sabine 
women  who  had  been  carried  off  by  the  Romans, 
though  it  is  evident  that  some  derived  their  names 
from  certain  districts  or  from  ancient  eponymous 
heroes.  Few  of  these  names  only  are  known,  such 
as  curia  Titia,  Faucia,  Calabra,  Foriensis,  Rapta, 
Veliensis,  Tifata.  (Paul.  Diac.  pp.  49,  366  ;  Fest. 
p.  174;  Liv.  i.  13;  Dionys.  ii.  47  ;  Cic.  De  Re 
Publ.  ii.  8.)  The  political  importance  of  the  curiae 
eank  in  proportion  as  that  of  the  plebeians  and 
afterwards  of  the  nobilitas  rose  ;  but  they  still 
continued  the  religious  observances  of  their  cor- 
poration, until  in  the  end  these  also  lost  their  im- 
portance and  almost  fell  into  oblivion.  (Ov.  Fast. 
ii.  527,  &c.) 

Curia  is  also  used  to  designate  the  place  in 
which  the  senate  held  its  meetings,  such  as  curia 
.  Hostilia,  curia  Julia,  curia  Marcelli,  curia  Pompeii, 
curia  Octaviae,  and  from  this  there  gradually  arose 
the  custom  of  calling  the  senate  itself  in  the  Italian 
towns  curia,  but  never  the  senate  of  Rome.  The 
official  residence  of  the  Salii,  which  was  dedicated 
to  Mars,  was  likewise  styled  curia.  (Cic.  de  Div. 
I  17;  Dionys.  xiv.  5;   Plut.  Camill.  32;    comp. 
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Becker,  Handb.  der  Rom.  Altertk.  vol.  ii.  part  i. 
p.  31,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

CU'RIA  (fiovteuT-fjptoi/,  j€pou(ria),  in  archi- 
tecture. The  building  in  which  the  highest  coun- 
cil of  the  state  met,  in  a  Greek  or  Latin  city,  is 
described  by  Vitruvius  as  being  adjacent  to  the 
agora  or  forwni.  Its  form  was  quadrangular  ; 
either  square  or  oblong.  If  square,  its  height  was 
one  and  a  half  times  its  length  :  if  oblong,  the  height 
was  half  the  sum  of  the  length  and  breadth.  Thus, 
a  senate  house  40  feet  square  would  be  60  feet 
high  :  and  one  60  feet  by  40  would  be  50  feet  high : 
which  are  somewhat  remarkable  proportions.  Half 
way  up  each  wall  there  was  a  projecting  shelf  or 
cornice  to  prevent  the  voice  being  lost  in  the  height 
of  the  building.  Vitruvius  says  nothing  of  columns 
in  the  curia,  but  we  know  that  in  some  Greek 
senate  houses,  as  in  that  at  Phocis,  there  were 
rows  of  columns  down  each  side,  very  near  the  wall 
(Paus.  viii.  32,  x.  5),  and  this  also  was  the  case  at 
Pompeii.  A  sort  of  religious  character  was  con- 
ceived to  belong  to  the  senate  house  ;  and  there 
were  often  statues  of  the  gods  placed  in  it.  (Paus. 
/.  c.)  Respecting  the  three  curiae  at  Rome,  the 
Hostilia,  the  Julia,  and  the  Pompeiana,  see  Diet,  of 
Gr.  and  Rom.  Geog.  art.  Roma.  ( Vitruv.  v.  2  ; 
Stieglitz,  Arch'dol.  d.  Baukunst,  vol.  iii.  p.  21  ;  Hirt, 
Lehre  d.  Gebaude,  pp.  186—188).  [P.  S.J 

CURIA'TA  COMI'TIA.     [Comitia.] 

CU'RIO,  the  person  who  stood  at  the  head  of  a 
curia,  and  had  to  manage  its  affairs,  especially 
those  of  a  religious  nature  (Dionys.  ii.  7,  65  ; 
Varro,  De  L.  L.  v.  15,  32,  vi.  6):  in  their  ad- 
ministration he  was  assisted  by  another  priest, 
called  flamen  curialis.  (Paul.  Diac.  p.  64  ;  Dionys. 
ii.  21, 64.)  As  there  were  thirty  curiae,  the  number 
of  curiones  was  likewise  thirty,  and  they  formed  a 
college  of  priests,  which  was  headed  by  one  of 
them  bearing  the  title  of  curio  mazcimus.  (Paul, 
Diac.  p.  126  ;  Liv.  xxvii.  8.)  He  was  elected  in 
the  comitia  curiata,  and  had  authority  over  the 
curiae  as  well  as  over  the  curiones.  It  need  hardly 
be  observed,  that  the  office  of  curio  could  not  be 
held  by  any  one  except  a  patrician  ;  at  a  com- 
paratively late  time  we  indeed  find  now  and  then 
a  plebeian  invested  with  the  office  of  curio  maximus 
(Liv.  xxvii.  8,  xxxiii.  42),  but  this  only  shows  how 
much  the  ancient  institution  of  the  curiae  had 
then  lost  of  its  original  meaning  and  importance  ; 
and  at  the  time  when  the  plebeians  had  gained 
access  to  priestly  dignities,  the  office  of  curio  seems 
to  have  been  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  any  other 
priestly  dignity,  and  to  have  been  conferred  upon 
plebeians  no  less  than  upon  patricians.     [L.  S.] 

CU'RIUS  (kvoios),  signifies  generally  the  per- 
son that  was  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  such 
members  of  a  family  as  the  law  presumed  to  be 
incapable  of  protecting  themselves  ;  as,  for  instance, 
minors  and  slaves,  and  women  of  all  ages.  Fathers, 
therefore,  and  guardians,  husbands,  the  nearest 
male  relatives  of  women,  and  masters  of  families, 
would  all  bear  this  title  in  respect  of  the  vicarious 
functions  exercised  by  them  in  behalf  of  the  re- 
spective objects  of  their  care.  The  qualifications 
of  all  these,  in  respect  of  which  they  can  be  com- 
bined in  one  class,  designated  by  the  term  curius, 
were  the  male  sex,  years  of  discretion,  freedom, 
and  when  citizens  a  sufficient  share  of  the  franchise 
(twiTi/Aa)  to  enable  them  to  appear  in  the  law 
courts  as  plaintiffs  or  defendants  in  behalf  of  their 
several  charges  ;  in  the  case  of  the  curiue  being  a 
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resident  alien,  the  deficiency  of  franchise  would  be 
supplied  by  his  Athenian  patron  (irpoffTa/r-qs). 
The  duties  to  be  performed,  and  in  default  of  their 
performance,  the  penalties  incurred  by  guardians, 
and  the  proceedings  as  to  their  appointment,  are 
mentioned  under  their  more  usual  title  [Epitro- 
pus]. 

The  business  of  those  who  were  more  especially 
designated  curii  in  the  Attic  laws,  was  to  protect 
the  interests  of  women,  whether  spinsters  or  widows, 
or  persons  separated  from  their  husbands.  If  a 
citizen  died  intestate,  leaving  an  orphan  daughter, 
the  son,  or  the  father,  of  the  deceased  was  bound 
to  supply  her  with  a  sufficient  dowry,  and  give  her 
in  marriage  ;  and  take  care  both  for  his  own  sake 
and  that  of  his  ward,  that  the  husband  made  a 
proper  settlement  in  return  for  what  his  bride 
brought  him  in  the  way  of  dower  (airoTip.Tjp.a, 
HaTpocr.).  In  the  event  of  the  death  of  the  hus- 
band or  of  a  divorce,  it  became  the  duty  of  the 
wrius  that  had  betrothed  her,  to  receive  her  back 
and  recover  the  dowry,  or  at  all  events  ali- 
mony from  the  husband  or  his  representatives.  If 
the  father  of  the  woman  had  died  intestate,  with- 
out leaving  such  relations  as  above-mentioned  sur- 
viving, these  duties  devolved  upon  the  next  of 
kin,  who  had  also  the  option  of  marrying  her  him- 
self, and  taking  her  fortune  with  her,  whether  it 
were  great  or  small.  (Bunsen,  De  J.  II.  Ath.  p.  46.) 
tf  the  fortune  was  small,  and  he  was  unwilling  to 
narry  her,  he  was  obliged  to  make  up  its  defici- 
encies according  to  a  regulation  of  Solon  (Dem. 
:.  Macart.  p.  1068)  ;  if  it  were  large  he  might,  it 
ippears,  sometimes  even  take  her  away  from  a 
msband  to  whom  she  had  been  married,  in  the 
ifetime  and  with  the  consent  of  her  father. 

There  were  various  laws  for  the  protection  of 
emale  orphans  against  the  neglect  or  cruelty  of 
heir  kinsmen  ;  as  one  of  Solon's  (Diod.  xii. 
>.  298),  whereby  they  could  compel  their  kinsmen 
o  endow  or  marry  them  ;  and  another  which  after  * 
heir  marriage  enabled  any  Athenian  to  bring  an 
iction  Kandxrews,  to  protect  them  against  the 
ruelty  of  their  husbands  (Petit.  Leg.  Att.  p.  543)  ; 
,nd  the  archon  was  specially  entrusted  with  official 
lower  to  interfere  in  their  behalf  upon  all  occasions. 
Dem.c.  Macart.  p.  1076.)  [Kakosis.]   [J.  S.M.J 

CURRUS  (B-pfia),  a  chariot,  a  car.  These  [ 
erms  appear  to  have  denoted  those  two-wheeled 
ehicles  for  the  carriage  of  persons,  which  were 
pen  overhead,  thus  differing  from  the  carpentum, 
nd  closed  in  front,  in  which  they  differed  from 
he  cisium.  The  most  essential  articles  in  the 
onstruction  of  the  currus  were  :  — 

1.  The  antyx  (^vtu|),  or  rim  ;  and  it  is  accord- 
ingly seen  in  all  the  chariots  which  are  represented 
ither  in  this  article  or  at  pp.  101,238.   [Antyx.] 

2.  The  axle,  made  of  oak  (<pi\ywos  &|cur,  Horn.  II. 
.  838,  imitated  by  Virgil,  faginus  axis,  Gcorg.  iii. 
72),  and  sometimes  also  of  ilex,  ash,  or  elm. 
Plin.  H.N.  xvi.  84.)  The  axle  was  firmly  fixed 
nder  the  body  of  the  chariot,  which,  in  reference 
3  this  circumstance,  was  called  t>7repT€pi'a,  and 
finch  was  often  made  of  wicker-work,  inclosed 
y  the  &vrv£  (Horn.  II.  xxiii.  335,  436  ;  Hes. 
'mtt.  306). 

3.  The  wheels  (kukAcc,  rpoxot,  roiae)  revolved 
pon  the  axle  as  in  modern  carriages  ;  and  they 
.'ere  prevented  from  coming  off  by  the  insertion  of 
ins  (ireprflcaij  ep.SoXoi)  into  the  extremities  of  the 
xle  (aKpa^ovid).     The  parts  of  the  wheel  were  as 
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follows:  —  (a)  The  nave,  called  ir\-f}fivri  (Horn. 
If,  v.  726,  xxiii.  339  ;  Hes.  Scut.  309),  xoiVl^ 
modiolus  (Plin.  H.  N.  ix.  3).  The  two  last  terms 
are  founded  on  the  resemblance  of  the  nave  to  a 
modius  or  bushel,  (b)  The  spokes,  icvrjp.ai  (literally, 
tlm  legs),  radii.  The  number  of  spokes  of  course 
differed  in  different  wheels.  On  one  occasion  we 
read  of  eight  (oKr6.Kvrip.ia,  II.  v.  723).  (c)  ThejteSy, 
trvs  (Horn.  11.  v.  724).  This  was  commonly  made 
of  some  flexible  and  elastic  wood,  such  as  poplar  (il. 
iv-  482 — 486),  or  the  wild  fig,  which  was  also  used 
for  the  rim  of  the  chariot ;  heat  was  applied  to  assist 
in  producing  the  requisite  curvature.  (//.  xxi.  37, 
38,  compared  with  Theocrit.  xxv.  247—251.)  The 
felly  was,  however,  composed  of  separate  pieces, 
called  arcs  (at/ziSes,  Hes.  Op.  el  Dies,  426).  Hesiod 
(I.  c.)  evidently  intended  to  recommend  that  a 
wheel  should  consist  of  four  pieces,  (d)  The  tire, 
i-wicrwTpov,  canthus.  Homer  (77.  v.  725)  describes 
the  chariot  of  Hera  as  having  a  tire  of  bronze  upon 
a  golden  felly,  thus  placing  the  harder  metal  in  a 
position  to  resist  friction,  and  to  protect  the  softer. 

4.  The  pole  {pvp.6s,  temo).  It  was  firmly  fixed 
at  its  lower  extremity  to  the  axle ;  and  at  the 
other  end  (a.Kpopf>vfxiov)  the  pole  was  attached  to 
the  yoke  either  by  a  pin  (epMoXos),  as  shown  in 
the  chariot  engraved  below,  or  by  the  use  of  ropes 
and  bands  [JugumJ. 

All  tlie  parts  now  enumerated  are  seen  in  an 
ancient  chariot  preserved  in  the  Vatican,  a  repre- 
sentation of  which  is  given  in  the  annexed  wood- 
cut 


Carriages  with  two  or  even  three  poles  were 
used  by  the  Lydians.  (Aeschyl.  Pers.  47-)  The 
Greeks  and  Romans,  on  the  other  hand,  appear 
never  to  have  used  more  than  one  pole  and  one 
yoke,  and  the  currus  thus  constructed  was  com- 
monly drawn  by  two  horses,  which  were  attached 
to  it  by  their  necks,  and  therefore  called  S^uyey 
Xtttvol  (Horn.  II.  v.  195,  x.  473),  avvwpls  (Xen. 
Hell.  i.  2.  §  1 ),  "  gemini  jugales  "  (Virg.  Aen.  vii. 
280),  "  equi  bijuges  "  (Georg.  iii.  91).  If  a  third 
horse  was  added,  as  was  not  unfrequently  the  case, 
it  was  fastened  by  traces.  It  may  have  been  in- 
tended to  take  the  place  of  eithnr  of  the  yoke  Iktsps 
(  (vyioi  'Ii\ttol),  which  might  happen  to  be  disabled. 
The  horse  so  attached  was  called  irap^opos.  Ginz- 
rot  (W'dgen  und  Fahrwerkc,  vol.  i.  p.  342)  has  pub- 
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liahed  two  drawings  of  chariots  with  three  horses, 
from  Etruscan  vases  in  the  collection  at  Vienna. 
The  Ymros  irapijopos  is  placed  on  the  right  of  the 
two  yoke  horses.  (See  woodcut.)  We  also  observe 
traces  passing  between  the  two  frvrvyes,  and  pro- 
ceeding from  the  front  of  the  chariot  on  each  side 
of  the  middle  horse.  These  probably  assisted  in 
attaching  the  third,  or  extra  horse. 
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The  Latin   name   for  a   chariot  and  pair  was 
Igae.     When  a  third  horse  was  added,  it  was 


called  triga  ;  and  by  the  same  analogy  a  chariot 
and  four  was  called  quadrigae  ;  in  Greek-  rerpao- 
pia  or  riQpvKTxos. 

The  horses  were  commonly  harnessed  in  a 
quadriga  after  the  manner  already  represented,  the 
two  strongest  horses  being  placed  under  the  yoke, 
and  the  two  others  fastened  :>n  each  side  by  means 
of  ropes.  This  is  implied  in  the  use  of  the  epi- 
thets aetpaTos  or  aeipatydpos,  and  funalis  or  funa- 
rius,  for  a  horse  so  attached.  (Isid.  Orig.  xviii. 
35.)  The  two  exterior  horses  were  further  dis- 
tinguished from  one  another  as  the  right  and  the  left 
trace-horse.  In  the  splendid  triumph  of  Augustus 
after  the  battle  of  Actium,  the  trace-horses  of  his  car 
were  ridden  by  two  of  his  young  relations.  Tibe- 
rius rode,  as  Suetonius  relates  (Tib.  6.)  sinisteriore 
funali  eowo,  and  Marcellus  deaieriore  funali  equo. 
As  the  works  of  ancient  art,  especially  fictile  vases, 
abound  in  representations  of  quadrigae,  numerous 
instances  may  be  observed,  in  which  the  two 
middle  horses  (&  fJ.e<ros  8e£ios  ical  6  fieffos  apitrre- 
phs,  Schol.  in  Aristoph.  Nub.  122)  are  yoked  to- 
gether as  in  the  bigae  ;  and,  as  the  two  lateral 
ones  have  collars  (A.e7ra5Va)  equally  with  the  yoke- 
horses,  we  may  presume  that  from  the  top  of  these 


proceeded  the  ropes  which  were  tied  to  the  rim  of 
the  car,  and  by  which  the  trace-horses  assisted  to 
draw  it.  The  first  figure  in  the  annexed  woodcut 
is  the  chariot  of  Aurora,  as  painted  on  a  vase  found 
at  Canosa,  (Gerhard,  uber  Lichtgottheiten,  pi.  iii. 
fig.  1.)  The  reins  of  the  two  middle  horses  pass 
through  rings  at  the  extremities  of  the  yoke.  All 
the  particulars  which  have  been  mentioned  are  still 
more  distinctly  seen  in  the  second  figure,  taken 
from  a  terra-cotta  at  Vienna.  (Ginzrot,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  107,  108.)  It  represents  a  chariot  overthrown 
in  passing  the  goal  at  the  circus.  The  charioteer 
having  fallen  backwards,  the  pole  and  yoke  are 
thrown  upwards  into  the  air  ;  the  two  trace-horses 
have  fallen  on  their  knees,  and  the  two  yoke- 
horses  are  prancing  on  their  hind  legs. 

If  we  may  rely  on  the  evidence  of  numerous 
Works  of  art,  the  currus  was  sometimes  drawn  by 
four  horses  without  either  yoke  or  pole  ;  for  we  see 
two  of  them  diverging  to  the  right  hand  and  two 
to  the  left,  as  in  the  cameo  in  the  royal  collection  of 
Berlin,  which  exhibits  Apollo  surrounded  by  the 
Bigns  of  the  zodiac.  If  the  ancients  really  drove 
the  quadrigae  thus  harnessed,  we  can  only  suppose 
the  charioteer  to  have  checked  its  speed  by  pulling 
up  the  horses,  and  leaning  with  his  whole  body 
backwards,  so  as  to  make  the  bottom  of  the  car  at 
its  hindermost  border  scrape  the  ground,    an  act 


and  an  attitude  which  seem  not  unfrequently  to  be 
intended  in  antique  representations. 

The  currus,  like  the  cisium,  was  adapted  to 
carry  two  persons,  and  on  this  account  was  called 
in  Greek  $t(ppos.  One  of  the  two  was  of  course 
the  driver.  He  was  called  yvtoxos,  because  he 
held  the  reins,  and  his  companion  7rapatSdT7}s^ 
from  going  by  his  side  or  near  him.  Though  in  all 
respects  superior,  the  TrapaiSdrrjs  was  often  obliged 
to  place  himself  behind  the  yvioxos.  He  is  so  re- 
presented in  the  bigae  at  p.  101,  and  in  the  Iliad 
(xix.  397)  Achilles  himself  stands  behind  his  cha- 
rioteer, Automedoti.  On  the  other  hand,  a  per-- 
sonage  of  the  highest  rank  may  drive  his  own  car- 
riage, and  then  an  inferior  may  be  his  irapatSdr7]si 
as  when  Nestor  conveys  Machaon  (Trdp*  5e  Maxdwv 
$aXvs,  II.  xi.  512,  517),  and  Hera,  holding  the 
reins  and  whip,  conveys  Athena,  who  is  in  full 
armour  (v.  720—775).  In  such  cases  a  kindness, 
or  even  a  compliment,  was  conferred  by  the  driver 
upon  him  whom  he  conveyed,  as  when  Diony- 
sius,  tyrant  of  Sicily,  "  himself  holding  the  reins 
made  Plato  his  TrapatSdrrfs.'1''  (Aelian  V  II  iv 
18.)  V  ,     .     .      . 

Chariots  were  frequently  employed  on  the  field 
Of  battle  not  only  by  the  Asiatic  nations,  but  al.sn 
by  the  Greeks  in  the  heroic  age.  The  aotarries, 
i.  e.  the  nobility,  or  men  of  rank,  who  were  com- 
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plete  suits  of  armour,  all  took  their  chariots  with 
them,  and  in  an  engagement  placed  themselves  in 
front.  In  the  Homeric  battles  we  find  that  the 
horseman,  who  for  the  purpose  of  using  his  weapons, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  weight  of  his  armour,  is 
under  the  necessity  of  taking  the  place  of  irapai- 
Sdrrjs  (see  above  the  woodcut  of  the  triga),  often 
assails  or  challenges  a  distant  foe  from  the  chariot  ; 
but  that,  when  he  encounters  his  adversary  in 
close  combat,  they  both  dismount,  "  springing  from 
their  chariots  to  the  ground,"  and  leaving  them  to 
the  care  of  the  jjvioxoi.  (77.  iii.  21',  xvi.  426,427, 
xvii.  480—483  ;  Hes.  Scut.  Here.  570—372.) 
As  soon  as  the  hero  had  finished  the  trial  of  his 
Btrength  with  his  opponent,  he  returned  to  his 
chariot,  one  of  the  chief  uses  of  which  was  to  rescue 
him  from  danger.  These  chariots,  as  represented 
on  bas-reliefs  and  fictile  vases,  were  exceedingly 
light,  the  body  often  consisting  of  little  besides  a 
rim  fastened  to  the  bottom  and  to  the  axle.  Thus 
we  find  Diomed,  in  his  nocturnal  visit  to  the 
enemy's  camp,  deliberating  whether  to  draw 
away  the  splendid  chariot  of  Rhesus  by  the  pole, 
or  to  carry  it  oif  on  his  shoulder.  (//.  x.  503 — 505). 
In  later  times  the  chariots  were  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  the  public  games.  Their  form  was  the 
same,  except  that  they  were  more  elegantly  deco- 
rated. Chariots  were  not  much  used  by  the  Ro- 
mans. The  most  splendid  kind  were  the  quad- 
rigae, in  which  the  Roman  generals  and  emperors 
rode  when  they  triumphed.  The  body  of  the 
triumphal  car  was  cylindrical,  as  we  often  sec  it 
represented  on  medals.  It  was  enriched  with 
gold  (aureo  curiw,  Flor.  i.  5  ;  Hor.  Epod.  ix.  22) 
and  ivory  (Ov.  Trist.  iv.  2.  63,  Pont.  iii.  4.  35). 
The  utmost  skill  of  the  painter  and  the  sculptor 
was  employed  to  enhance  its  beauty  and  splendour. 
More  particularly  the  extremities  of  the  axle,  of 
the  pole,  and  of  the  yoke,  were  highly  wrought  in 
the  form  of  animals'  heads.  Wreaths  of  laurel 
were  sometimes  hung  round  it  (currum  laurige- 
rum,  Claudian,  De  Laud.  6'til.  iii.  20,  Tert.  Cons. 
Honor.  130),  and  were  also  fixed  to  the  heads  of 
the  four  snow-white  horses.  (Mart.  vii.  7.)  The 
car  was  elevated  so  that  he  who  triumphed  might 
be  the  most  conspicuous  person  in  the  procession, 
and  for  the  same  reason  he  was  obliged  to  stand 
erect  (in  curru  stantis  eburno,  Ovid,  I.  c).  The 
triumphal  car  had  in  general  no  pole,  the  horses 
being  led  by  men  who  were  stationed  at  their 
heads. 


Chariots   executed   in    terra    cotta    (quadrigae 
s,  Plin.  H.  N.  xxviii.  4),  in  bronze,  or  in 
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marble,  an  example  of  which  last  is  shown  in 
the  preceding  woodcut  from  an  ancient  chariot 
in  the  Vatican,  were  among  the  most  beautiful 
ornaments  of  temples  and  other  public  edifices. 
No  pains  were  spared  in  their  decoration ;  and 
Pliny  informs  us  (H.  N.  xxxiv.  19)  that  some 
of  the  most  eminent  artists  were  employed  upon 
them.  In  numerous  instances  they  were  de- 
signed to  perpetuate  the  fame  of  those  who  had 
conquered  in  the  chariot-race.  (Paus.  vi.  10.)  As 
the  emblem  of  victory,  the  quadriga  was  some- 
times adopted  by  the  Romans  to  grace  the  trium- 
phal arch  by  being  placed  on  its  summit ;  and 
even  in  the  private  houses  of  great  families, 
chariots  were  displayed  as  the  indications  of  rank, 
or  the  memorials  of  conquest  and  of  triumph. 
(Juv.  viii.  3.)  [J.  Y.] 

CURSO'RES,  slaves,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
run  before  the  carriage  of  their  masters,  for  the 
same  purpose  as  our  outriders.  They  were  not 
used  during  the  times  of  the  republic,  but  appear 
to  have  first  come  into  fashion  in  the  middle  of  the 
first  century  of  the  Christian  aera.  The  slaves 
employed  for  this  purpose  appear  to  have  fre- 
quently been  Numidians.  (Senec.  Ep.  87,  126  ; 
Marc.  iii.  47,  xii.  24  ;  Petron.  28.)  The  word 
cursores  was  also  applied  to  all  slaves,  whom 
their  masters  employed  in  carrying  letters,  mes- 
sages, &c.  (Suet.  Ncr.  49,  Tit.  9  ;  Tacit.  Agric. 
43.) 

CURSUS.     [Circus.] 
CURU'LIS  SELLA.     [Sella  Curulis.] 
CUSTO'DES.     [Comitia,  p.  336,  b.] 
CUSTO'DES,     CUSTO'DIAE.       [Castiu, 
p.  250,  b.]  s 

CUSTOS  URBIS.  [Praepectus  Urbl] 
CY'ATHUS  (nvaQos),  is  one  of  the  numerous 
words,  containing  the  element  ku,  and  signifying 
something  hollow :  it  is  applied,  for  example,  to 
the  hollow  of  the  hand.  Its  general  meaning  is  a 
cup  of  any  kind  ;  and  it  constantly  occurs  as  the  j 
name  of  a  sort  of  drinking  vessel  used  by  the  Ro- 
mans, who  borrowed  it  from  the  Greeks  (Varro, 
De  Ling.  Lat.  v.  124,  ed.  MUller).;  but  whether 
it  designates  the  cup  out  of  which  the  wine  was 
drunk,  or  the  small  ladle  by  means  of  which  it 
was  transferred  from  the  mixing-bowl  (icparfip) 
into  the  drinking-cup,  is  a  disputed  point.  Orelli 
asserts  that  it  is  never  used  in  the  latter  sense, 
and  that  the  ladle  was  called  iirtxvffts,  or  trulla 
v/'nuria  (Ad  Horat.  Carm.  iii.  8.  13).  But  the 
passages  in  which  the  word  occurs  bear  out  the 
opinion  of  Becker,  that  the  ladle  was  called  <#- 
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athus.  (See  the  Lexicons  of  Scott  and  Liddell, 
Seller  and  Jacobitz,  and  Facciolati ;  Becker, 
CliariUes,  vol.  i.  p.  463.)  Two  of  these  cyathi 
are  represented  in  the  preceding  woodcut,  from 
the  Museo  Borbonico,  vol.  iv.  pi.  1 2.  They  were 
usually  of  bronze  or  silver.  The  cyathus  is  re- 
ferred to  as  a  measure  of  the  quantity  of  wine 
which  a  person  drank.  (Hor.  Carm.  iii.  8.  13,  19. 
12.)  A  slave  was  appointed  to  supply  the  drink- 
ing-cups  of  the  banqueters  by  means  of  the  cy- 
athus. (Hor.  Carm.  i.  29.  8  ;  Suet.  Caes.  49  ; 
Juv.  Sat  ix.  46.) 

Another  sense  in  which  the  word  occurs  is,  in 
surgery,  for  a  cup  for  cupping  (Aristoph.  Lys. 
444,  Pax,  542  ;  Aristot.  Probl.  ix.  9). 

The  cyathw  was  a  definite  measure,  with  both 
the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  containing  one-twelfth 
of  the  sextarius.  It  was  the  uncia,  considered  with 
■  reference  to  the  sextarius  as  the  unit ;  hence  we 
have  sextans  used  for  a  vessel  containing  the  sixth 
of  the  sextarius,  or  two  cyathi,  quadrans  for  one 
containing  three  cyathi,  triens  for  four  cyathi,  quin- 
cunx for  five  cyathi,  &c.  (Wurm.  De  Ponderi- 
bus,  Mensuris,  &c.  ;  Hussey  On  Ancient  Weights, 
&c.)  [P.  S.] 

CYCLAS  (kvkX&s),  a  circular  robe  worn  by 
women,  to  the  bottom  of  which  a  border  was 
affixed,  inlaid  with  gold.  (Prop.  iv.  7.  40.)  Alex- 
ander Severus,  in  his  other  attempts  to  restrain  the 
luxury  of  his  age,  ordained  that  women  should 
possess  only  one  cyclas  each,  and  that  it  should 
not  be  adorned  with  more  than  six  unciae  of  gold. 
(Lamp.  Alex.  Sev.  41.)  The  cyclas  appears  to 
have  been  usually  made  of  some  thin  material 
(tenui  in  cyclade,  Juv.  vi.  259).  It  is  related, 
among  other  instances  of  Caligula's  effeminacy, 
that  he  sometimes  went  into  public  in  a  garment 
of  this  description.     (Suet.  Cal.  52.) 

CYCLOPEIA.     [Architectural 

CYMA  (tcvfta),  in  architecture,  an  ogee,  a  wave- 
shaped  moulding,  consisting  of  two  curves,  the 
one  concave  and  the  other  convex.  There  were 
two  forms,  the  cyma  recta,  which  was  concave  above, 
and  convex  below,  thus,  "3,  and  the  cyma  reversa, 
which  was  convex  above  and  concave  below,  thus, 
^.  The  diminutive  cymatium  or  cumatium  (/cu/«£- 
rtov)  is  also  used,  and  is  indeed  the  more  common 
name.  The  original  form  of  the  cymatium,  was, 
however,  a  simple  hollow  (the  caveito)  thus  ^. 
This  was  called  the  cymatium  Doricum,  and  the 
other  the  cymatium  Lesbicum.  (Aesch.  Ft.  70,  ed. 
Dindorf.;  Bockh.  Corp.  Jnscr.  vol.  i.  p.  284  ;  Vitruv. 
iii.  3.  s.  5.  §  7,  Schn.  iv.  6.  §  2 — 6  ;  Gruter,  Inscr. 
p.  ccvii ;  Miiller,  A rch'dol.  d.  Kunst,  §  274 ;  Mauch, 
Gr.  und  Rom.  Bauord.  pp.  6,  7  :  for  examples,  see 
the  profiles  on  p.  326.  [P.S.] 

CYMA'TIUM.     [Cyma.] 

CYMBA  (ttv/j£ri)  is  derived  from  KvfiSos,  a 
hollow,  and  is  employed  to  signify  any  small  kind 
of  boat  used  on  lakes,  rivers,  &c.  (Cic.  De  Off.  iii. 
\i\Aen.  vi.  303.)  It  appears  to  have  been  much 
the  same  as  the  aicd-nov  and  scapha. 

CY'MBALUM  (icvfiSaKov),  a  musical  instru- 
ment, in  the  shape  of  two  half  globes,  which  were 
held  one  in  each  hand  by  the  performer,  and  played 
by  being  struck  against  each  other.  The  word  is 
originally  Greek,  being  derived  from  ku[x6os,  a 
hollow,  with  which  the  Latin  cymba,  cymbium,  &c. 
seem  to  be  connected.  Several  kinds  of  cymbals 
are  found  on  ancient  monuments,  and  on  the  other 
hand  a  great  many  names  have  been  preserved  by 
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the  grammarians  and  lexicographers ;  but  the  de- 
scriptions of  the  latter  are  so  vague,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  identify  one  with  the  other.  A  large 
class  of  cymbals  was  termed  tcpovfiara,  which,  if 
they  were  really  distinct  from  the  Kp6raka,  as 
Spohn  and  Lampe  suppose,  cannot  now  be  exactly 
described.  [Crotalum.]  The  annexed  drawing 
of  a  icpovfj.a  is  taken  from  an  ancient  marble,  and 
inserted  on  the  authority  of  Spohn  (Miscell.  sec.  1. 
art.  6.  fig.  44). 


The  Kp4fiSa\a  mentioned  in  the  Homeric  hymn 
to  Apollo  (161 — 164),  were  of  this  kind,  played 
on  by  a  chorus  of  Delians.  The  scabilla  or  Kpov- 
■7r4£ia  were  also  on  the  same  principle,  only  played 
with  the  foot,  and  inserted  in  the  shoe  of  the  per- 
former ;  they  were  used  by  flute-plaj^ers,  perhaps 
to  beat  time  to  their  music.  (Pollux,  x.  33.) 
Other  kinds  of  cymbals  were,  the  TrKarayh,  an 
invention  of  Archytas,  mentioned  by  Aristotle 
(Pol.  viii.  6),  and  its  diminutive  irKaraydiviov, 
which,  from  the  description  of  Julius  Pollux 
and  Hesychius  (s.  v.),  appears  to  have  been  a 
child's  rattle:  6^vSa<pa,  the  two  parts  of  which 
Suidas  tells  us  (s.  v.)  were  made  of  different  mate- 
terials  for  the  sake  of  variety  of  sound:  KorvXat, 
mentioned  in  the  fragments  of  Aeschylus,  with 
several  others,  noted  by  Lampe  in  his  work  De 
Cymbalis,  but  perhaps  without  sufficient  authority. 
The  cymbal  was  usually  made  in  the  form  of  two 
half  globes,  either  running  off  towards  a  point  so 
as  to  be  grasped  by  the  whole  hand,  or  with  a 


handle.  It  was  commonly  of  bronze,  but  some- 
times of  baser  material,  to  which  Aristophanes 
alludes  (Ranae,  1305).     The  preceding  woodcut 
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of  a  cymbalistria  is  taken  from  an  ancient  marble, 
and  given  on  the  authority  of  Lampe. 

The  cymbal  was  a  very  ancient  instrument, 
being  used  in  the  worship  of  Cybele,  Bacchus, 
Juno,  and  all  the  earlier  deities  of  the  Grecian  and 
Roman  mythology.  It  probably  came  from  the 
East,  from  whence,  through  the  Phoenicians,  it  was 
conveyed  to  Spain  (compare  Martial's  Baetica 
Crumata).  Among  the  Jews  it  appears  (from 
2  Chron.  v.  12,  13 ;  Nehem.  xii.  27)  to  have  been 
an  instrument  in  common  use.  At  Rome  we  first 
hear  of  it  in  Livy's  account  of  the  Bacchic  orgies, 
which  were  introduced  from  Etruria.  (xxxix.  9.) 

For  sistnim,  which  some  have  referred  to  the 
class  of  cymbala,  see  Sistrum.  [B.  J.] 

CYRBEIS  (Kipgeis).     [Axones.] 

CYZICE'NUS  OECUS.     [Domus]. 

CYZICENUS  NUMMUS.     [Stater]. 


D. 


DACTYLIOTHE'CA  (SaKTu\io9^ioj),acase  or 
box  where  rings  were  kept.  (Mart.  xi.  59.)  The 
name  was  also  applied  to  a  cabinet  or  collection  of 
jewels.  We  learn  from  Pliny  (H,  N.  xxxvii.  5), 
that  Scaurus,  the  step-son  of  Sulla,  was  the  first 
person  at  Rome  who  had  a  collection  of  this  kind, 
and  that  his  was  the  only  one  till  Pompey  brought 
to  Rome  the  collection  of  Mithridates,  which  he 
placed  in  the  capitol. 

DA'CTYLUS  (8a/CTuA.os),  a  Greek  measure, 
answering  to  the  Roman  digitus,  each  signifying  a 
finger-breadth,  and  being  the  sixteenth  part  of  a 
foot.    [Pes.]     (See  the  Tables.)  [P.  S.] 

DADU'CHUS.     [Eleusinia.] 

DAE'DALA  or  DAEDALEIA  (SalSaKa,  5oi- 
SaAeict),  were  names  used  by  the  Greeks  to  sig- 
nify those  early  works  of  art  which  were  ascribed 
to  the  age  of  Daedalus,  and  especially  the  ancient 
wooden  statues,  ornamented  with  gilding  and 
bright  colours  and  real  drapery,  which  were  the 
earliest  known  forms  of  the  images  of  the  gods, 
after  the  mere  blocks  of  wood  or  stone,  which 
were  at  first  used  for  symbols  of  them.  (See 
Diet,  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biog.,  art.  Daedalus, 
vol.  i.  p.  928.)  [P.  S.] 

DAE'DALA  (SaiSa\a),  a  festival,  celebrated  in 
Boeotia  in  honour  of  Hera,  surnamed  Nv/j.<p€vo[i£vri 
or  Te\eta  (Paus.  ix.  2.  §  5).  Its  origin  and  mode 
of  celebration  are  thus  described  by  Pausanias  (ix. 
3.  §  1 ,  &c.)  :  —  Hera  was  once  angry  with  Zeus,  and 
withdrew  herself  to  Euboea.  Zeus  not  being  able 
to  persuade  her  to  return,  went  to  Cithaeron,  who 
then  governed  Plataeae,  and  who  was  said  to  be 
unequalled  in  wisdom.  He  advised  Zeus  to  get  a 
wooden  statue,  to  dress  and  place  it  upon  a  chariot, 
and  to  say  that  it  was  Plataea,  the  daughter  of 
Asopus,  whom  he  was  going  to  marry.  Zeus  fol- 
lowed the  advice  of  Cithaeron,  and  no  sooner  had 
Hera  heard  of  her  husband's  projected  marriage 
than  she  returned.  But  when,  on  approaching  the 
chariot  and  dragging  off  the  coverings,  she  saw  the 
wooden  statue,  she  was  pleased  with  the  device, 
and  became  reconciled  to  Zeus.  In  remembrance 
of  this  reconciliation  the  Plataeans  solemnised  the 
festival  of  the  daedala,  which  owes  its  name  to 
AaiSaKa,  the  name  by  which,  in  ancient  times, 
statues  were  designated.  (See  preceding  article.) 
Pausanias  was  told  that  the  festival  was  held 
every  seventh  year,  but  he  believes  that  it  took 
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place  at  shorter  intervals,  though  he  was  unable 
to  discover  the  exact  time. 

This  festival  was  celebrated  by  the  Plataeans 
alone,  and  was  called  the  lesser  Daedala  (AaiSaXa 
p.iKp&),  and  was  celebrated  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  —  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Alalcomene  was 
the  greatest  oak-forest  of  Boeotia,  and  in  it  a 
number  of  oak  trunks.  Into  this  forest  the  Pla- 
taeans went,  and  exposed  pieces  of  cooked  meat  to 
the  ravens,  attentively  watching  upon  which  tree 
any  of  the  birds,  after  taking  a  piece  of  the  meat, 
would  settle ;  and  the  trees  on  which  any  of  the 
ravens  settled,  were  cut  down  and  worked  into 
daedala,  i.  e.  roughly  hewn  statues. 

The  great  Daedala  (AatSaAa  jueyci\a),  in  the 
celebration  of  which  the  Plataeans  were  joined  by 
the  other  Boeotians,  took  place  every  sixtieth  year; 
because  at  one  time  when  the  Plataeans  were  ab- 
sent from  their  country,  the  festival  had  not  been 
celebrated  for  a  period  of  sixty  years.  At  each  of 
the  lesser  Daedala  fourteen  statues  were  made  in 
the  manner  described  above,  and  distributed  by  lot 
among  the  towns  of  Plataeae,  Coroneia,  Thespiae, 
Tanagra,  Chaeroneia,  Orchomenos,  Lebadeia,  and 
Thebes ;  the  smaller  towns  took  one  status  in 
common.  The  Boeotians  assembled  on  the  banks 
of  the  Asopus ;  here  a  statue  of  Hera  was  adorned 
and  raised  on  a  chariot,  and  a  young  bride  led  the 
procession.  The  Boeotians  then  decided  by  lot 
in  what  order  they  were  to  form  the  procession, 
and  drove  their  chariots  away  from  the  river  and 
up  mount  Cithaeron,  on  the  summit  of  which  an 
altar  was  erected  of  square  pieces  of  wood,  fitted 
together  like  stones.  This  altar  was  covered  with 
a  quantity  of  dry  wood,  and  the  towns,  persons  of 
rank,  and  other  wealthy  individuals,  offered  each 
a  heifer  to  Hera,  and  a  bull  to  Zeus,  with  plenty 
of  wine  and  incense,  and  at  the  same  time  placed 
the  daedala  upon  the  altar.  For  those  who  did 
not  possess  sufficient  means,  it  was  customary  to 
offer  small  sheep,  but  all  their  offerings  were  burnt 
in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  wealthier  per- 
sons. The  fire  consumed  both  offerings  and  altar, 
and  the  immense  flame  thus  kindled  was  seen  far 
and  wide. 

The  account  of  the  origin  of  the  daedala  given 
by  Pausanias  agrees  in  the  main  points  with  the 
story  related  by  Plutarch  (apod  Euseb.  De  Prae- 
parat.  Evang.  iii.  p.  83,  and  Fragm.  p.  759,  &c. 
ed.  Wyttenb.),  who  wrote  a  work  on  the  Plataean 
daedala  ;  the  only  difference  is  that  Plutarch  re- 
presents Zeus  as  receiving  his  advice  to  deceive 
Hera  from  Alalcomenes  ;  and  that  he  calls  the 
wooden  statue  by  which  the  goddess  was  to  be  de- 
ceived Daedala,  instead  of  Plataea.  Plutarch  also 
adds  some  remarks  respecting  the  meaning  of  the 
festival,  and  thinks  that  the  dispute  between  Zeus 
and  Hera  had  reference  to  the  physical  revolutions 
to  which  Boeotia,  at  a  very  remote  period,  had 
been  subject,  and  their  reconciliation  to  the  restor- 
ation of  order  in  the  elements.  (See  Creuzer, 
Symbol,  und  Mythol.  ii.  p.  £80,  and  Miiller's  Or- 
cliom.  p.  216,  &c.  2d  edit.)  [L.  S.] 

DAMARE'TION  (Aa^opeVeiov  pbaiov),  a 
Sicilian  coin,  respecting  which  there  is  much  dis- 
pute. Diodorus  tells  us  (xi.  26)  that  after Gelon]s 
great  victory  over  the  Carthaginians  at  Himera,  his 
wife  Damarete  prevailed  upon  him  to  grant  them 
moderate  terms  of  peace  ;  and  that  the  Cartha- 
ginians, as  a  token  of  their  gratitude,  presented 
Damarete   with  a  golden  crown  of  one  hundred 
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talents'  weight  ;  upon  receiving  which,  she  struck 
the  coin,  which  was  called,  after  her,  Safxaperetoy, 
and  which  contained  ten  Attic  drachmae,  and  was 
called  by  the  Sicilians  irepTTjKopTaAn-poj',  from 
its  weight.  (Comp.  Schol.  ad  Find.  01.  ii.  1.) 
The  story  is  told  somewhat  differently  by  other 
writers,  namely,  that  Damarete  and  the  ladies  of 
the  court  gave  up  their  ornaments  to  be  coined  into 
money,  in  order  to  supply  Gelon's  necessities  during 
the  war.  (Pollux,  ix.  85  ;  Hesych.  s.  v.  ATjjuape- 
riov.)  In  an  epigram  ascribed  to  Simonides,  who 
was  probably  living  at  the  court  of  Gelon  at  this 
very  time  (Schol  ad  Pind.  Pyth.  i.  155  ;  Antlt.Pal. 
vi.  214  ;  No.  196,  Schneidewin),  it  is  said  that 
Gelon  and  his  brothers  dedicated  to  the  Pythian 
Apollo,  after  their  victory  over  the  barbarians,  a 
tripod  Aaperiov  xpvffov,  where  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Bentley  is  right  in  reading  Aaftaperiov, 
but  it  is  not  equally  certain  whether  the  last  two 
lines  of  the  epigram  are  not  altogether  spurious. 
(Comp.  Schneidewin,  ad  loc.,  and  Bb'ckh,  Metrol. 
Untersuch.  p.  304.)  At  all  events,  the  passage  is 
an  indication  of  the  uniform  tradition  respecting 
this  "  Damaretian  gold  ; "  the  exact  history  of 
which  is  of  very  little  consequence  compared  with 
the  identification  of  the  coinage  to  which  the  state- 
ments refer.  From  all  the  discussion  of  this  point 
by  Eckhel,  Muller,  Hussey,  Bbckh,  and  others, 
the  most  probable  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  the 
coin  was  of  gold  and  not  of  silver  (although  coins 
of  equal  value  were  at  some  time  or  other  struck 
in  silver  also),  and  that  the  statements  which  give 
its  weight  as  fifty  Sicilian  litras,  or  ten  Attic 
drachmae,  are  to  be  understood,  not  literally  of  its 
weiglti,  but  of  its  valve,  as  estimated  by  those 
weigMs  of  silver :  in  short,  it  was  a  gold  coin,  equal 
in  value  to  fifty  litrae  or  ten  Attic  drachmae  of 
silver;  that  is,  a  half  stater.  (Eckhel,  Doct.  Num. 
Vet.  vol.  i.  p.  250  ;  Hussey,  On  Ancient  Weights, 
p.  57.  &c. ;  Bb'ckh,  Metrologische  Untersuchungen, 
p.  304,  &c.)  [P.S.] 

DAMIURGI.     [Dbmiurgi.] 

DAMNUM.  Damnum  signifies  generally  any 
loss  or  damage  which  a  person  has  sustained  in  his 
property  (damnum  datum,  factum),  or  damage 
which  he  has  reason  to  fear  (damnum  infectum). 
(Dig.  39.  tit.  2.  s.  2.)  Damnum  actually  done  is 
generally  called  damnum  simply.  The  liability  to 
make   good  a  loss  is  praestare  damnum. 

The  causes  of  damage  are  either  chance,  acci- 
dent (casus),  or  the  free  acts  or  omissions  of  rea- 
sonable human  beings.  (Dig.  9.  tit.  2.  s.  5.  §  2.) 
If  the  damnum  is  caused  by  the  just  exercise  of  a 
right,  it  is  indirect.  In  any  other  case  it  is  direct 
or  injuria  datum  ;  and  when  it  is  injuria  datum, 
there  may  be  neither  dolus  nor  culpa,  or  there  may 
be  either  one  or  the  other. 

The  obligation  to  make  compensation  for  damage 
arises  either  from  dolus  malus,  culpa,  and  mora, 
which  in  fact  is  included  in  culpa,  and  out  of  con- 
tracts. A  man  is  not  bound  to  make  compensa- 
tion for  indirect  loss  or  damage  (Dig.  39.  tit.  2. 
s.  26  ;  47.  tit.  9.  s.  3.  §  7);  nor  for  direct  damage, 
if  neither  dolus  nor  culpa  can  be  imputed  to  him, 
as  if  he  be  mad.  (Dig.  9.  tit.  2.  s.  5.  §  2,  30.  §  3  ; 
Thibaut,  System,  &c.,  9th  ed.  §  163.)  As  to 
damage  done  by  an  animal,  see  Pauperies.  [G.L.] 

DAMNUM  INFECTUM,  is  damage  (dam- 
num) not  done,  but  apprehended.  (Dig.  39.  tit.  2. 
s.  2.)  The  praetor's  edict  provided  for  such  cases. 
If  the  building  of  one  man  threatened  damage  to 
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another  in  consequence  of  its  dilapidated  state,  the 
owner  of  the  dilapidated  property  might  be  required 
to  repair  it  or  to  give  security  against  any  damage 
that  might  be  caused  by  the  state  of  his  building. 
The  security  (cautio)  was  demanded  by  an  actio  in 
factum,  in  all  cases  where  the  security  could  be 
required.  Every  person  who  was  hi  possession  of  the 
property  that  was  threatened,  whether  as  owner  or 
in  any  other  right  (but  not  a  bonae  fidei  possessor), 
could  claim  this  cautio.  (Dig.  39.  tit.  2.  s.  5.  §  2  ; 
13.  §  5, 18  ;  13.  §  4,  9.)  The  owner  of  the  ruinous 
property  or  any  person  who  had  a  right  therein,  and 
a  bonae  fidei  possessor,  might  be  required  to  give  this 
cautio,  which  might  be  given  by  a  simple  promise 
or  by  giving  sureties.  The  complainant  had  to 
swear  that  he  did  not  require  the  cautio  calumniae 
causa  (Dig.  39.  tit.  2.  s.  7  ;  idqve  .  non  .  k.  k. 
se  .  pacere  .  ivravebit.  Tab.  Vel.  c.  xx.) 

If  the  defendant  wrongfully  refused  to  give  the 
security,  the  complainant  was  empowered  to  enter 
upon  the  property  which  threatened  the  damage, 
and  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  him- 
self against  it ;  if  this  produced  no  result,  the  de- 
fendant was  ejected,  and  the  complainant  was 
allowed  to  take  possession  of  the  property,  and  the 
defendant  lost  all  his  rights  to  it. 

If  a  ruinous  house  (aedes  ruinosae)  fell  and 
damaged  a  neighbour  before  any  cautio  had  been 
given,  all  the  right  that  the  damaged  person  had 
was  to  retain  the  materials  that  had  fallen  on  his 
land  (Dig.  39.  tit.  2.  ss.  6,  7.  §§  2, 8)  ;  but  it  seems 
that  the  owner  of  the  ruinous  house  could,  if  he 
liked,  pack  up  the  materials  and  carry  them  off. 
( Cic.  Top.  4,  In  Verr.  i.  56  r  Inst.  4.  tit.  5  ;  Thi- 
baut, System,  &c.  §  274,  &c.  9th  ed.)       [G.  L.] 

DAMNUM  INJURIA  DATUM.  The  most 
usual  form  of  proceeding  in  cases  of  Damnum  in- 
juria datum  was  by  the  Lex  Aquilia  (Dig.  9.  tit.  2), 
which  repealed  all  previous  legislation  on  the  sub- 
ject. This  Lex  Aquilia  was  a  plebiscitum,  which 
was  proposed  by  Aquilius,  a  tribunus  plebis.  If  the 
owner  of  the  damaged  thing  sued,  there  might  be 
two  cases.  The  damage  might  be  done  by  cor 
poreal  contact  of  the  wrongdoer  (corpore),  or  by 
something  which  he  directed,  and  done  to  another 
thing  (corpus),  so  as  to  impair  its  value  or  destroy 
it ;  and  in  this  case  there  was  the  directa  actio 
Legis  Aquiliae.  The  first  chapter  provided  that 
if  a  man  killed  (injuria,  that  is,  dolo  aut  culpa, 
Gaius,,iii.  211)  a  slave  or  quadruped  (quae  pecudum 
numero  sit)  which  belonged  to  another,  he  was 
bound  to  pay  the  highest  value  that  the  slave  or 
animal  had  within  the  year  preceding  the  unlaw- 
ful act.  If  the  wrongdoer  wilfully  denied  the  fact 
of  the  damage,  he  was  liable  to  make  compensation 
to  double  the  value.  The  third  chapter  provided 
for  the  case  of  a  slave  or  quadruped  (quae  pecudum, 
&c.)  being  damaged,  or  any  thing  else  being 
damaged  or  destroyed.  In  this  case  he  had  to 
pay  the  highest  value  that  the  thing  had  within 
the  thirty  days  preceding  the  unlawful  act.  If 
the  damage  was  done  to  a  thing  (corpus),  but  not 
by  a  corpus,  there  was  an  actio  utilis  Legis  Aqui- 
liae, which  is  also  an  actio  in  factum  or  on  the 
case.  Such  a  case  would  occur  when,  for  instance, 
a  man  should  purposely  drive  his  neighbour's  beast 
into  a  river  and  it  should  perish  there.  (Dig  9 
tit.  2.  s.  7.  §  3,  9.) 

If  the  thing  was  not  damaged,  but  the  owner 
was  damaged,  there  might  be  an  actio  in  factum  ; 
as,  for  instance,  if  a  man  out  of  compassion  loosed 
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another  man's  slave  who  was  hound  and  so  gave 
him  the  opportunity  of  escaping.  A  man  who 
was  not  owner,  might  have  an  actio  utilis  legis 
Aquiliae  or  in  factum,  if  he  had  an  interest  in  the 
thing,  as  a  fructuarius,  usuarius,  a  honae  fidei  pos- 
sessor, or  a  person  who  had  received  a  thing  as  a 
pledge. 

If  a  man's  slave  was  killed,  the  owner  might 
sue  for  damages  under  the  Lex  Aquilia,  and 
prosecute  for  a  capital  offence. 

(Cic.  Pro  Roseio  Comoedo,  c.  11  ;  Gaius,  iii. 
210,  &c.  ;  Inst.  4.  tit.  3  ;  Thibaut,  System,  &c, 
9th  ed.  §  551,  &c.  ;  Rein,  Das  RomiscJie  Privat- 
reclit.)  [G.  L.] 

DAMOSIA  (Sajuoo-i'a),  the  escort  or  suite  of 
the  Spartan  kings  in  time  of  war.  It  consisted  of 
his  tent-comrades  (crtfffioji'oi),  to  whom  the  pole- 
marchs,  Pythians,  and  three  of  the  equals  (8fj.otoi) 
also  belonged  (Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  xiii.  1);  of  the 
prophets,  surgeons,  flute-players,  volunteers  in  the 
army  (Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  xiii.  7),  Olympian  conquerors 
(Pint.  Lye.  22),  public  servants,  &c.  The  two 
ephors,  who  attended  the  king  on  military  expedi- 
tions, also  formed  part  of  the  damosia.  (Miiller, 
Dorians,  iii.  12.  §  5.) 

DANACE  (SaydicT}),  the  name  of  a  foreign  coin, 
according  to  Hesychius  (s.  v.)  worth  a  little  more 
than  an  obolos.  According  to  some  writers,  it  was 
a  Persian  coin.  (Pollux,  ix.  82,  and  Hemster.  ad 
loc.)  This  name  was  also  given  to  the  obolos, 
which  was  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  dead  to  pay 
the  ferryman  in  Hades  (Hesych.  s.  v. ;  Lucian,  De 
Luctu,  c.  10,  Mori.  Dial.  i.  3,  xi.  4,  xxii.  1.)  At 
the  opening  of  a  grave  at  Same  in  Cephallenia,  a 
coin  was  found  between  the  teeth  of  the  corpse. 
(Stackelberg,  Die  Gr'dber  der  ffellenen,  p.  42  ; 
Becker,  CJiarikles,  vol.  ii.  p.  170.) 

DANEISMA  (Mvei<T(xa).     [Fenus.] 

DAPHNEPHO'RIA  {Ufyvnfyopia),  a  festival 
celebrated  every  ninth  year  at  Thebes  in  honour 
of  Apollo,  surnamed  Ismenius  or  Galaxius.  Its 
name  was  derived  from  the  laurel  branches  (Sdtpj/ai) 
which  were  carried  by  those  who  took  part  in  its 
celebration.  A  full  account  of  the  festival  is  given 
by  Proclus  (Chrestomath.  p.  11).  At  one  time  all 
the  Aeolians  of  Arne  and  the  adjacent  districts,  at 
the  command  of  an  oracle,  laid  siege  to  Thebes, 
which  was  at  the  same  time  attacked  by  the  Pe- 
lasgians,  and  ravaged  the  neighbouring  country. 
But  when  the  day  came  on  which  both  parties  had 
to  celebrate  a  festival  of  Apollo,  a  truce  was  con- 
cluded, and  on  the  day  of  the  festival  they  went 
with  laurel-boughs  to  the  temple  of  the  god.  But 
Poleraatas,  the  general  of  the  Boeotians,  had  a 
vision  in  which  he  saw  a  young  man  who  pre- 
sented to  him  a  complete  suit  of  armour,  and  who 
made  him  vow  to  institute  a  festival,  to  be  cele- 
brated every  ninth  year,  in  honour  of  Apollo,  at 
which  the  Thebans,  with  laurel-boughs  in  their 
hands,  were  to  go  to  his  temple.  When,  on  the 
third  day  after  this  vision,  both  parties  again  were 
engaged  in  close  combat,  Polematas  gained  the 
victory.  He  now  fulfilled  his  promise,  and  walked 
himself  to  the  temple  of  Apollo  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  the  being  he  had  seen  in  his  vision. 
And  ever  since  that  time,  continues  Proclus,  this 
custom  has  been  strictly  observed.  Respecting  the 
mode  of  celebration,  he  adds  :  —  At  the  daphne- 
phoria  they  adorn  a  piece  of  olive  wood  with  gar- 
lands of  laurel  and  various  flowers  ;  on  the  top  of 
it  a  brazen  globe  is  placed,  from  which  smaller 
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ones  are  suspended  ;  purple  garlands,  smaller  than 
those  at  the  top,  are  attached  to  the  middle  part 
of  the  wood,  and  the  lowest  part  is  covered  with  a 
crocus-coloured  envelope.  By  the  globe  on  the 
top  they  indicate  the  sun,  which  is  identical  with 
Apollo  ;  the  globe  immediately  below  the  first, 
represents  the  moon  ;  and  the  smaller  suspending 
globes  are  symbols  of  the  stars.  The  number  of 
garlands  being  365,  indicates  the  course  of  the 
year.  At  the  head  of  the  procession  walked  a 
youth,  whose  father  and  mother  must  be  living. 
This  youth  was,  according  to  Pausanias  (ix.  10. 
§  4),  chosen  priest  of  Apollo  every  year,  and  called 
dcKpvqtySpos  :  he  was  always  of  a  handsome  figure 
and  strong,  and  taken  from  the  most  distinguished 
families  of  Thebes.  Immediately  before  this 
youthful  priest  walked  his  nearest  kinsman,  who 
bore  the  adorned  piece  of  olive-wood,  which  was 
called  /co)7rtii.  The  priest  followed,  bearing  in  his 
hand  a  laurel-branch,  with  dishevelled  and  floating 
hair,  wearing  a  golden  crown  on  his  head,  a 
magnificent  robe  which  reached  down  to  his  feet 
(TroB-f}pt}s),  and  a  kind  of  shoes  called  'It/H/cpcfo-ioes, 
from  the  general,  Iphicrates,  who  had  first  intro- 
duced them.  Behind  the  priest  there  followed  a 
choir  of  maidens  with  boughs  in  their  hands  and 
singing  hymns.  In  this  manner  the  procession 
went  to  the  temple  of  Apollo  Ismenius  or  Galaxius. 
It  would  seem  from  Pausanias  that  all  the  boys  of 
the  town  wore  laurel  garlands  on  this  occasion, 
and  that  it  was  customary  for  the  sons  of  wealthy 
parents  to  dedicate  to  the  god  brazen  tripods,  a 
considerable  number  of  which  were  seen  in  the 
temple  by  Pausanias  himself.  Among  them  was 
one  which  was  said  to  have  been  dedicated  by 
Amphitryon,  at  the  time  when  Heracles  was 
daphnephorus.  This  last  circumstance  shows  that 
the  daphnephoria,  whatever  changes  may  have 
been  subsequently  introduced,  was  a  very  ancient 
festival. 

There  was  a  great  similarity  between  this  fes- 
tival and  a  solemn  rite  observed  by  the  Delphians, 
who  sent  every  ninth  year  a  sacred  boy  to  Tempe. 
This  boy  went  on  the  sacred  road  (Plut.  Qttaest. 
Gfr.  12),  and  returned  home  as  laurel-bearer  (5m/>- 
vrifyopos)  amidst  the  joyful  songs  of  choruses  of 
maidens.  This  solemnity  s  was  observed  in  com- 
memoration of  the  purification  of  Apollo  at  the 
altar  in  Tempe,  whither  he  had  fled  after  killing 
the  Python,  and  was  held  in  the  month  of  Thar- 
gelion  (probably  on  the  seventh  day).  It  is  a  very 
probable  conjecture  of  Miiller  (Dor.  ii.  8.  §4)  that 
the  Boeotian  daphnephoria  took  place  in  the  same 
month  and  on  the  same  day  on  which  the  Delphian 
boy  broke  the  purifying  laurel-boughs  in  Tempe. 

The  Athenians  seem  likewise  to  have  celebrated 
a  festival  of  the  same  nature,  but  the  only  mention 
we  have  of  it  is  in  Proclus  (ap.  Photium,  p.  987), 
who  says  that  the  Athenians  honoured  the  seventh 
day  as  sacred  to  Apollo,  that  they  carried  laurel- 
boughs  and  adorned  the  basket  (icdveov,  see  Cane- 
phoros)  with  garlands,  and  sang  hymns  to  the 
god.  Respecting  the  astronomical  character  of 
the  daphnephoria  see  Miiller,  Orcliom.  p.  215, 
2d  edit. ;  and  Creuzer,  Symbol,  und  Myilid.  ii. 
p.  160.  [L.S.] 

DARI'CUS  (SapettcSs),  or,  to  give  the  name  in 
full,  ffTartyp  Sapeucds,  the  stater  of  Dareius  (Thuc. 
viii.  28),  was  a  gold  coin  of  Persia,  stamped  on  one 
side  with  the  figure  of  an  archer  crowned  and 
kneeling  upon  one  knee,  and  on  the  other  with  a 
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sort  of  quadrata  incusa  or  deep  cleft.  We  know 
from  Herodotus  (iv.  166)  that  Dareius,  the  son  of 
Hystaspes,  reformed  the  Persian  currency,  and 
stamped  gold  of  the  purest  standard  ;  and  it  is 
generally  "believed  that  the  daricus  was  so  called 
from  him.  Harpocration,  however,  says  (s.  v.) 
that  the  name  was  older  than  this  Dareius,  and 
taken  from  an  earlier  king.  Gesenius  {Hebr. 
Lexicon)  supposes  the  name  to  be  derived  from  an 
ancient  Persian  word  signifying  king,  or  royal 
palace,  or  the  bow  of  the  king,  in  allusion  to  the 
figure  stamped  upon  it.  The  best  authors,  how- 
ever, think  that  there  is  no  sufficient  ground  for 
supposing  either  the  name  or  the  coin  to  be  older 
than  Dareius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes.  (Bockh, 
Metrol.  Unterswck.  p.  129 ;  Grote,  History  of 
Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  320.) 

This  coin  had  a  very  extensive  circulation,  not 
only  in  the  Persian  empire,  but  also  in  Greece. 
The  pay  given  by  Cyrus  to  the  soldiers  of  Clear- 
chus  was  a  daricus  a  month  (Xen.  Anab.  i.  3. 
§  21) ;  and  the  same  pay  was  offered  to  the  same 
troops  by  Thimbrion,  a  Lacedaemonian  general 
{Ibid.  vii.  6.  §  1).  In  the  later  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  the  daricus  is  supposed  to  be  mentioned 
under  the  names  of  adarkon  (|13TI^!)  and  darke- 
mon  (|1D3T1).  (See  1  Chron.  xxix.  7  ;  Ezra,  viii. 
27,  ii.  69  j'Nehem.  vii.  70,  72.) 

All  ancient  authorities  agree  in  stating  that  the 
daricus  was  the  precise  equivalent  of  the  Lydian 
and  Attic  stater  ;  that  is,  it  was  equal  in  weight  to 
two  Attic  drachmae.  (Harpocr.  ;  Lex.  Seg.  ; 
Suid. ;  Schol.  ad  Aristoph  Bed.  598.)  This, 
according  to  the  ordinary  ratio  of  gold  to  silver, 
10:1,  would  make  its  value  equal  to  twenty  silver 
drachmae  ;  which  agrees  with  the  statement  of 
Xenophon  {Anab.  i.  7.  §  18  ;  comp.  Arrian.  Anab. 
iv.  18). 

Five  darics  made  a  mina  of  silver,  and  300 
darics  a  talent.  Xenophon  also  mentions  half 
darics  (Tifuiapeixovs,  Anab.  i.  3.  §  21.) 

The  value  of  the  daricus  in  our  money,  computed 

from  the  drachma,  is  16s.  3d. ;  but  if  reckoned  by 

comparison  with  our  gold  money,  it  is  worth  much 

more.     The  darics  in  the  British  Museum  weigh 

128*4    grains    and    128'6     grains,     respectively. 

Hussey  [Ancient   Weights,  &c.  vii.  3)  calculates 

the  daricus  as  containing  on  an  average  about  123'7 

grains  of  pure  gold,  and  therefore  equal  in  value 

123*7 
to  of  a  sovereign,  or  about  11.  Is.  lOd.  1*76 

115*12 


Very  few  darics  have  come  down  to  us  ;  their 
scarcity  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that 
after  the  conquest  of  Persia,  they  were  melted 
down  and  recoined  under  the  type  of  Alexander. 

There  were  also  silver  darics,  bearing  the  same 
device  as  the  gold,  namely,  the  figure  of  an 
archer.  (Plut.  dm.  1 0  ;  Aelian.  V.  H.  i.  22.) 
Their  weights  vary  from  224  to  230  grains: 
those  of  the  latter  weight  must  have  been  struck, 
as  was  not  very  unusual  in  old  coinages,  some- 
what above  the  true  weight ;  they  seem  to  have 
been  didrachms  of  the  Babylonian  or  Egyptian 
standard. 

In  allusion  to  the  device  of  an  archer,  the 
darics  were  often  called  rd^orat,  and  it  is  related  of 
Agesilaus,  that,  when  recalled  to  Greece,  he  said 
that  the  Persian  king  had  driven  him  out  of  Asia 
by  means  of  30,000  bowmen,  referring  to  the  sum 
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which  Tvfls  entrusted  to  Timocrates  the  Rhodian  to 
bribe  the  demagogues  of  Thebes  and  Athens  to 
make  his  presence  necessary  at  home.  (Plut.  Ages. 
15,  Artax.  20,  Lacon.  Apophth.  p.  181.)  Ary- 
andes,  who  was  appointed  governor  of  Egypt  by 
Cambyses,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  who 
struck  these  silver  coins,  in  imitation  of  the  gold 
coinage  of  Dareius  Hystaspis.     (Herod,  iv.  166.) 


GOLD    DARIC.     BRITISH    MUSEUM.      ACTUAL    SIZE 


SILVER  DARIC.    BRITISH  MUSEUM.     ACTUAL  SIZE. 

DE'BITOR.     [Obligationes.] 

DECADU'CHI  (Seicafiovxoi),  the  members  of 
a  council  of  Ten,  who  succeeded  the  Thirty  in  the 
supreme  power  at  Athens,  B.C.  403.  (Harpocrat 
s.  v.)  They  were  chosen  from  the  ten  tribes,  one 
from  each  (Xen.  Hell  ii.  4.  §§  23,  74)  ;  but, 
though  opposed  to  the  Thirty,  they  sent  ambas- 
sadors to  Sparta  to  ask  for  assistance  against 
Thrasybulus  and  the  exiles.  They  remained 
masters  of  Athens  till  the  party  of  Thrasybulus 
obtained  possession  of  the  city  and  the  democracy 
was  restored.  (Lys.  c.  Eratosth.  p.  420  ;  Wachs- 
muth,  Hellen.  Altertlmmsk.  vol.  i.  p.  646,  2d  ed.) 

DECA'RCHIA  or  DECADA'RCHIA  (Smap- 
X<-a,  SeKaSapxia),  was  a  supreme  council  esta- 
blished in  many  of  the  Grecian  cities  by  the 
Lacedaemonians,  who  intrusted  to  it  the  whole 
government  of  the  state  under  the  direction  of  a 
Spartan  harmost.  It  always  consisted  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  aristocratical  party.  (Har- 
pocrat, s.  v.  i  Schneider,  ad  Aristot.  Pol.  ii.  146, 
147.)  This  form  of  government  appears  to  have 
been  first  established  by  Lysander  at  Ephesus. 
(Plut.  Lys.  5  ;  Wachsmuth,  Hellen.  Allerihwmsk. 
vol.  i.  p.  517,  2d  ed.) 

DECASMUS  (Se/ta-r^j),  bribery.  There 
were  two  actions  for  bribery  at  Athens :  one, 
called  Se/cafffioO  ypatpi],  lay  against  the  person 
who  gave  the  bribe  ;  and  the  other,  called  St&pGiv 
or  StopoSoKias  ypa<pij,  against  the  person  who  re- 
ceived it.  (Pollux,  viii.  42.)  These  actions  ap- 
plied to  the  bribery  of  citizens  in  the  public  as- 
semblies of  the  people  ((Tvi/Setecifciv  tt]v  eKKXtitriav, 
Aesch.  c.  Timarch.  p.  12),  of  the  Heliaea  or  any  of 
the  courts  of  justice,  of  the  jSouA^,  and  of  the  public 
advocates  (ffvvt\y6poi,  Dem.  c.  Steph.  ii.  p.  1137. 
1).  Demosthenes  (De  Falsa  Leg.  p.  343),  in- 
deed, says  that  orators  were  forbidden  by  the  law, 
not  merely  to  abstain  from  receiving  gifts  for  the 
injury  of  the  state,  but  even  to  receive  any  present 
at  all. 

0  c 
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According  to  Aristotle  (apud  Harpocrat.  s.  v. 
5e«(£f«»),  Anytus  was  the  first  person  at  Athens 
who  bribed  the  judges  ;  and  we  learn  from 
Plutarch  {Coriol.  c.  14)  that  he  did  so,  when  he 
was  charged  of  having  been  guilty  of  treachery  at 
Pylos,  at  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Other 
writers  say  that  Melitus  was  the  first  person  who 
bribed  the  judges.  (Petit.  Leg.  Att.  p.  427,  and 
Duker's  note.) 

Actions  for  bribery  were  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  thesmothetae.  (Dem.  c.Steph.  I.e.)  The 
punishment  on  conviction  of  the  defendant  was 
death,  or  payment  of  ten  times  the  value  of  the 
gift  received,  to  which  the  court  might  add  an  ad- 
ditional punishment  (TTpoo-Ti/j.7]fia).  Thus  Demos- 
thenes was  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  50  talents  by  an 
action  for  bribery,  and  also  thrown  into  prison. 
(Bockh,  Publ.  Earn,  of  Atliens,  p.  384,  2d  ed.  ; 
Meier,  Att.  Process,  p.  352.) 

DECASTVLOS.     [Templ  um.] 

DECATE  (Se/cciTT)).    [Decumae.] 

DECE'MPEDA,  a  pole  ten  feet  long,  used  by 
the  agrimensores  in  measuring  land.  (Cic.  Pro  Mil. 
27  ;  Hor.  Carm.  ii.  15.  14  ;  Cic.  PMlipp.  xiv.  4.) 
Thus  we  find  that  the  agrimensores  were  sometimes 
called  decempedatores  (Cic.  PMlipp.  xiii.  18).  The 
decempeda  was  in  fact  the  standard  land-measure. 
[Actus  ;  Agrimensores.] 

DECEM  PRIMI.     [Senatus.] 

DECE'MVIRI,  the  Ten  Men,  the  name  of 
various  magistrates  and  functionaries  at  Rome. 

1.  Decemviri  Legibus  Scribendis,  were  ten 
persons,  who  were  appointed  to  draw  up  a  code  of1) 
laws,  and  to  whom  the  whole  government  of  the 
state  was  entrusted.  As  early  as  b.  c.  462,  a 
law  was  proposed  by  C.  Terentilius  Arsa,  that 
commissioners  should  be  appointed  for  drawing  up 
a  body  of  laws  ;  but  this  was  violently  opposed  by 
the  patricians  (Liv.  iii.  9)  ;  and  it  was  not  till 
after  a  struggle  of  nine  years  that  the  patricians 
consented  to  send  three  persons  to  Greece,  to  col- 
lect such  information  respecting  the  laws  and  con- 
stitutions of  the  Greek  states  as  might  be  useful 
to  the  Romans.  (Liv.  iii.  31.)  They  were  absent  a 
year  ;  and  on  their  return,  after  considerable  dis- 
pute between  the  patricians  and  plebeians,  ten 
commissioners  of  the  patrician  order  were  ap- 
pointed with  the  title  of  "  decemviri  legibus  scri- 
bendis," to  whom  the  revision  of  the  laws  was 
committed.  All  the  other  magistrates  were  ob- 
liged to  abdicate,  and  no  exception  was  made  even 
in  favour  of  the  tribunes  ;  for  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose,  as  Niebuhr  has  done,  that  the  tribune- 
ship  was  not  given  up  till  the  second  decemvirate 
(Cic.  de  Sep.  ii.  36  ;  Liv.  iii.  32  ;  Dionys.  x.  56). 
They  were  thus  entrusted  with  supreme  power  in 
the  state. 

The  decemviri  entered  upon  their  office  at  the 
beginning  of  b.  c.  451.  They  consisted  of  App. 
Claudius  and  T.  Genucius  Augurinus,  the  new 
consuls,  of  the  praefectus  urbi,  and  of  the  two 
quaestores  parricidii  as  Niebuhr  conjectures,  and 
of  five  others  chosen  by  the  centuries.  They  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  their  office  with  diligence, 
and  dispensed  justice  with  impartiality.  Each  ad- 
ministered the  government  day  by  day  in  succes- 
sion as  during  an  interregnum  ;  and  the  fasces  were 
only  carried  before  the  one  who  presided  for  the 
day.  (Liv.  iii.  33.)  They  drew  up  a  body  of  laws, 
distributed  into  ten  sections ;  which,  after  being 
approved  of  by  the  senate  and  the  comitia,  were 
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engraven  on  tables  of  metal,  and  set  up  in  the 
comitium. 

On  the  expiration  of  their  year  of  office,  all 
parties  were  so  well  satisfied  with  the  manner  in 
which  they  had  discharged  their  duties,  that  it  was 
resolved  to  continue  the  same  form  of  government 
for  another  year  ;  more  especially  as  some  of  the 
decemvirs  said  that  their  work  was  not  finished. 
Ten  new  decemvirs  were  accordingly  elected,  of 
whom  Appius  Claudius  alone  belonged  to  the  former 
body  (Liv.  iii.  35  ;  Dionys.  x.  53)  ;  and  of  his 
nine  new  colleagues,  Niebuhr  thinks  that  five  were 
plebeians.  These  magistrates  framed  several  new 
laws,  which  were  approved  of  by  the  centuries, 
and  engraven  on  two  additional  tables.  They 
acted,  however,  in  a  most  tyrannical  manner.  Each 
was  attended  by  twelve  lictors,  who  carried  not 
the  rods  only,  but  the  axe,  the  emblem  of  sove- 
reignty. They  made  common  cause  with  the  patri- 
cian party,  and  committed  all  kinds  of  outrages 
upon  the  persons  and  property  of  the  plebeians  and 
their  families.  When  their  year  of  office  expired 
they  refused  to  resign  or  to  appoint  successors. 
Niebuhr,  however,  considers  it  certain  that  they 
were  appointed  for  a  longer  period  than  a  year ; 
since  otherwise  they  would  not  have  been  required 
to  resign  their  office,  but  interreges  would  at  the 
expiration  of  the  year  have  stepped  into  their  place. 
This,  however,  does  not  seem  conclusive  ;  since  the 
decemvirs  were  at  the  time  in  possession  of  the 
whole  power  of  the  state,  and  would  have  pre- 
vented any  attempt  of  the  kind.  At  length,  the 
unjust  decision  of  App.  Claudius,  in  the  case  of 
Virginia,  which  led  her  father  to  kill  her  with  his 
own  hands  to  save  her  from  prostitution,  occasioned 
an  insurrection  of  the  people.  The  decemvirs 
were  in  consequence  obliged  to  resign  their  office, 
B.  c.  449  ;  after  which  the  usual  magistracies  were 
re-established.  (Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Rome,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  309 — 356  ;  Arnold,  Hist,  of  Rome,  vol.  i.  pp. 
250 — 313  ;  Becker,  Romisch.  Alterthum.  vol.  ii. 
part  ii.  pp.  126— 136.) 

The  ten  tables  of  the  former,  and  the  two  tables 
of  the  latter  decemvirs,  together  form  the  laws  of 
the  Twelve  Tables,  of  which  an  account  is  given 
in  a  separate  article.     [Lex  Duodecim  Tab.] 

2.  Decemviri  Litibus  or  Stlitibus  Judican- 
dis,  were  magistrates  forming  a  court  of  justice, 
which  took  cognizance  of  civil  cases.  From  Pom- 
ponius  {de  Orig.  Jur.  Dig.  i.  tit.  2.  s.  2.  §  29)  it 
would  appear  that  they  were  not  instituted  till  the 
year  B.  c.  292,  the  time  when  the  triumviri  capi- 
tales  were  first  appointed.  Livy  (iii.  55)  however 
mentions  decemvirs  as  a  plebeian  magistracy  very 
soon  after  the  legislation  of  the  Twelve  Tables ; 
and  while  Niebuhr  (Hist,  of  Rome,  vol.  ii.  p.  324, 
&c.)  refers  these  decemvirs  to  the  decemviral 
magistrates,  who  had  shortly  before  been  abolished, 
and  thus  abides  by  the  account  of  Pomponius, 
Gottling  (Geseh.  der  Ram.  Staatsv.  p.  241,  &c.) 
believes  that  the  decemvirs  of  Livy  are  the  de- 
cemviri litibus  judicandis,  and  refers  their  insti- 
tution, together  with  that  of  the  centumviri,  to 
Servius  Tullius.  [Centumviri.]  But  the  history 
as  well  as  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  this  court 
during  the  time  of  the  republic  are  involved  in 
inextricable  obscurity.  In  the  time  of  Cicero  it 
still  existed,  and  the  proceedings  in  it  took  place 
in  the  ancient  form  of  the  sacramentum.  (Cic.  pro 
Caecin.  33,  pro  Dam.  29.)  Augustus  transferred 
to  these  decemvirs  the  presidency  in  the  courts  ot 
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the  centumviri.  (Suet.  Aug.  36  ;  Dion  Cass. 
liv.  26.)  During  the  empire,  this  court  had  juris- 
diction in  capital  matters,  which  is  expressly 
Itated  in  regard  to  the  decemvirs. 

3.  Decemviri  Sacris  Faciundis,  sometimes 
called  simply  Decemviri  Sacrordm,  were  the 
members  of  an  ecclesiastical  collegium,  and  were 
elected  for  life.  Their  chief  duty  was  to  take  care 
of  the  Sibylline  books,  and  to  inspect  them  on  all 
important  occasions,  by  command  of  the  senate. 
(Liv.  vii.  27,  xxi.  62,  xxxi.  12.)  Virgil  (Aen. 
ti.  73)  alludes  to  them  in  his  address  to  the  Sibyl 
—  "  Lectos  sacrabo  viros." 

Under  the  kings  the  care  of  the  Sibylline  books 
was  committed  to  two  men  (duumviri)  of  high 
rank  (Dionys.  iv.  62),  one  of  whom,  called  Atilius 
or  Tuilius,  was  punished  by  Tarquinius,  for  being 
unfaithful  to  his  trust,  by  being  sewed  up  in  a  sack 
and  cast  into  the  sea.  (Dionys,  I.  e. ;  Val.  Max.  i. 
1.  §  13.)  On  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  the  care 
of  these  books  was  entrusted  to  the  noblest  of  the 
patricians,  who  were  exempted  from  all  military  and 
civil  duties.  Their  number  was  increased  about 
the  year  367  B.  c.  to  ten,  of  whom  five  were  chosen 
from  the  patricians  and  five  from  the  plebeians. 
(Liv.  vi.  37,  42.)  Subsequently  their  number  was 
still  further  increased  to  fifteen  (quindecemviri)  ; 
but  at  what  time  is  uncertain.  As,  however,  there 
were  decemviri  in  b.  c.  82,  when  the  capitol  was 
burnt  (Dionys.  /.  c),  and  we  read  of  quindecemviri 
in  the  time  of  Cicero  (ad  Fam.  viii.  4),  it  appears 
probable  that  their  number  was  increased  from  ten 
to  fifteen  by  Sulla,  especially  as  we  know  that  he 
increased  the  numbers  of  several  of  the  other  eccle- 
siastical corporations.  Julius  Caesar  added  one 
more  to  their  number  (Dion  Cass.  xlii.  51)  ;  but 
this  precedent  was  not  followed,  as  the  collegium 
appears  to  have  consisted  afterwards  of  only  fifteen. 

It  was  also  the  duty  of  the  decemviri  and 
quinqueviri  to  celebrate  the  games  of  Apollo  (Liv. 
x.  8),  and  the  secular  games.  (Tac.  Ann.  xi.  11  ; 
Hor.  Carm.  Saec.  70.)  They  were,  in  fact,  con- 
sidered priests  of  Apollo,  whence  each  of  them  had 
in  his  house  a  bronze  tripod  dedicated  to  that  deity. 
(Serv.  ad  Virg.  Aen.  iii.  332.) 

4.  Decemviri  Agris  Dividundis,  were  some- 
times appointed  for  distributing  the  public  land 
among  the  citizens.    (Liv.  xxxi.  4,  xlii.  4.) 

DECENNA'LIA  or  DECE'NNIA,  a  festival 
celebrated  with  games  every  ten  years  by  the 
Roman  emperors.  This  festival  owed  its  origin 
to  the  fact  that  Augustus  refused  the  supreme 
power  when  offered  to  him  for  his  life,  and  would 
only  consent  to  accept  it  for  ten  years,  and  when 
these  expired,  for  another  period  of  ten  years,  and 
so  on  to  the  end  of  his  life.  The  memory  of  this 
comedy,  as  Gibbon  has  happily  called  it,  was  pre- 
served to  the  last  ages  of  the  empire  by  the  festival 
of  the  Decennalia,  which  was  solemnised  by  sub- 
sequent emperors  every  tenth  year  of  their  reign, 
although  they  had  received  the  imperium  for  life, 
and  not  for  the  limited  period  of  ten  years.  (Dion 
Cass.  liii.  16,  liv.  12,  lviii.  24,  lxxvi.  1  ;  Trebell. 
Poll.  Salonin.  3,  GaUien,  7.) 

DECIMA'TIO,  was  the  selection,  by  lot,  of 
every  tenth  man  for  punishment,  when  any  number 
of  soldiers  in  the  Roman  army  had  been  guilty  of 
any  crime.  The  remainder  usually  had  barley 
allowed  to  them  instead  of  wheat.  (Polyb.  vi.  38  ; 
Cic.  Ctuent.  46.)  This  punishment  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  often  inflicted  in  the  early  times  of 
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the  republic  ;  but  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
civil  wars,  and  under  the  empire.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  revived  by  Crassus,  after  being  discon- 
tinued for  a  long  time.  (Plut.  Crass.  10.)  For 
instances  of  this  punishment,  see  Liv.  ii.  59  ;  Suet. 
Aug.  24,  Gallia,  12  ;  Tacit.  Hist.  i.  37  ;  Dion 
Cass.  xli.  35,  xlix.  27,  38. 

Sometimes  only  the  twentieth  man  was  punished 
(vicesimatio),  or  the  hundreth  (centesimatio,  Capitol. 
Maorin.  12). 

DECIMATRUS.  [Quinouatrus.] 
DECRE'TUM,  seems  to  mean  that  which  is 
determined  in  a  particular  case  after  examination 
or  consideration.  It  is  sometimes  applied  to  a  de- 
termination of  the  consuls,  and  sometimes  to  a  de- 
termination of  the  senate.  A  decretum  of  the 
senate  would  seem  to  differ  from  a  senatus-con- 
sultum,  in  the  way  above  indicated :  it  was  limited 
to  the  special  occasion  and  circumstances,  and  this 
would  be  true  whether  the  decretum  was  of  a 
judicial  or  a  legislative  character.  But  this  dis- 
tinction in  the  use  of  the  two  words,  as  applied  to 
an  act  of  the  senate,  was  perhaps  not  always  ob- 
served. Cicero  (ad  Fam.  xiii.  56)  opposes  edictum 
to  decretum  ;  between  which  there  is,  in  this  pas- 
sage, apparently  the  same  analogy  as  between  a 
con8ultum  and  decretum  of  the  senate.  A  de- 
cretum, as  one  of  the  parts  or  kinds  of  constitutio, 
was  a  judicial  decision  in  a  case  before  the  sove- 
reign, when  it  was  carried  to  the  auditorium 
principis  by  way  of  appeal.  Paulus  wrote  a  work 
in  six  books  on  these  Imperiales  Sententiae. 
Gaius  (iv.  140),  when  he  is  speaking  of  interdicta, 
says  that  they  are  properly  called  decreta,  "  cum 
(praetor  aut  proconsul)  fieri  aliquid  jubet,"  and 
interdicta  when  he  forbids.  A  judex  is  said  "  con- 
demnare,"  not  "decernere,"  a  word  which,  in 
judicial  proceedings,  is  appropriate  to  a  magistratus 
who  has  jurisdictio.  [G.  L.] 

DE'CUMAE  (sc.  partes),  the  tithes  paid  to 
the  state  by  the  occupiers  of  the  ager  publicus 
[Ager  Publicus]  :  hence  the  Publicani  are  also 
called  Decumani  from  their  farming  these  tithes. 
[Publicani.] 

A  similar  system  likewise  existed  in  Greece. 
Peisistratus,  for  instance,  imposed  a  tax  of  a  tenth 
on  the  lands  of  the  Athenians,  which  the  Peisistra- 
tidae  lowered  to  a  twentieth.  (Thuc.  vi.  54.)  The 
same  principle  was  also  applied  to  religious  pur- 
poses :  thus  Xenophon  subjected  the  occupiers 
(Toiis  %x0VTas  K(d  KapTrovfi4i/ovs)  of  the  land  he 
purchased  near  Scillus,  to  a  payment  of  tithes  in 
support  of  a  temple  of  Artemis,  the  goddess  to 
whom  the  purchase-money  was  dedicated  ;  the 
Delian  Apollo  also  received  tenths  from  the 
Cyclades.  (Xen.  Anab.  v.  3.  §  1 1 ;  Callim.  Hymn. 
Del.  272,  Spanheim.)  That  many  such  charges 
originated  in  conquest,  or  something  similar,  may 
be  inferred  from  the  statement  of  Herodotus  (vii. 
132),  that  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  war  the  con- 
federate Greeks  made  a  vow,  by  which  all  the 
states  who  had  surrendered  themselves  to  the 
enemy,  were  subjected  to  the  payment  of  tithes 
for  the  use  of  the  god  at  Delphi. 

The  tenth  (to  emSe/caTO^)  of  confiscated  pro- 
perty was  also  sometimes  applied  to  similar  ob- 
jects. (Xen.  Hell.  i.  7.  §  11.)  The  tithes  of  the 
public  lands  belonging  to  Athens  were  farmed  out 
as  at  Rome  to  contractors,  called  Se/coTwi/ai :  the 
term  $eKaTi\K6ryoi  was  applied  to  the  collectors  ; 
but  the  callings  were,  as  we  might  suppose,  often 
cc  2 
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united  in  the  same  person.  The  title  SeKai-euTaf 
is  applied  to  both.  A  SekiJtt)  or  tenth  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind  was  the  arbitrary  exaction  imposed  by 
the  Athenians  (b.  c.  410)  on  the  cargoes  of  all 
ship3  sailing  into  or  out  of  the  Pontus.  They  lost 
it  by  the  battle  of  Aegospotami  (b.  c.  405)  ;  but  it 
wns  re-established  by  Thrasybulus  about  b.  c.  391. 
This  tithe  was  also  let  out  to  farm.  (Demosth. 
c.  Lep.  p.  475  ;  Xen.  Hell  iv.  8.  §  27,  31.)  The 
tithe-house  for  the  receipt  of  this  duty  was  called 
Se/eaTeuWjpiop :  to  sail  by  necessity  to  it,  trapaya- 
yiifav.  (Bb'ckh,  Publ.  Econ.  of  Atltens,  p.  325, 
&L..2nded.)  [R.  W.] 

DECUMA'NI.    [Dbcumae.] 

DECUNCIS,  another  name  for  the  dextans. 
[As,  p.  HO,  b.] 

DECU'RIA.     [Exercitus.] 

DECU'RIAE  JUDICIUM.     [Judex.] 

DECURIO'NES.     [Colonia  ;  Exercitus.] 

DECU'RRERE.     [Funus.] 

DECUSSIS.     [As,  p.  140,  b.] 

DEDICA'TIO.     [Inaugurate.] 

DEDITI'CII,  are  one  of  the  three  classes  of 
libertini.  The  lex  Aelia  Sentia  provided  that,  if  a 
slave  was  put  in  bonds  by  his  master  as  a  punish- 
ment, or  branded,  or  put  to  the  torture  for  an 
offence  and  convicted,  or  delivered  up  to  fight  with 
wild  beasts,  or  sent  into  a  ludus  (gladiatorius),  or 
put  in  confinement  (custodia),  and  then  manumitted 
either  by  his  then  owner,  or  by  another  owner,  he 
merely  acquired  the  status  of  a  peregrinus  dediti- 
cius,  and  had  not  even  the  privileges  of  a  Latinus. 
The  peregrini  dediticii  were  those  who,  in  former 
times,  had  taken  up  arms  against  the  Roman 
people,  and  being  conquered,  had  surrendered 
themselves.  They  were,  in  fact,  a  people  who 
were  absolutely  subdued,  and  yielded  uncon- 
ditionally to  the  conquerors,  and,  of  course,  had  no 
other  relation  to  Rome  than  that  of  subjects.  The 
form  of  deditio  occurs  in  Livy  (i.  37). 

The  dediticii  existed  as  a  class  of  persons  who 
were  neither  slaves,  nor  cives,  nor  Latini,  at  least 
as  late  as  the  time  of  Ulpian.  Their  civil  condi- 
tion, as  is  stated  above,  was  formed  by  analogy  to 
the  condition  of  a  conquered  people,  who  did  not 
individually  lose  their  freedom,  but  as  a  community 
lost  all  political  existence.  In  the  case  of  the  Volsci, 
Livy  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  the  four  thousand 
who  were  sold,  were  slaves,  and  not  dediti.  (Gains, 
i.  13,  &c.  ;  Ulpianus,  Frag.  tit.  1.  s.  1 1 .)  [G.  L.] 

DEDI'TIO.     [Dediticii.] 

DEDUCTO'RES.     [Ambitus.] 

DEFENSO'RES.     [Provincia.] 

DE'FRUTUM.     [Vinum.] 

DEICELISTAE  (5fiK€AnTTai).    [Comoedia.] 

DEIGMA  (Sety/ia),  a  particular  place  in  the 
Peiraeeus,  as  well  as  in  the  harbours  of  other 
states,  where  merchants  exposed  samples  of  their 
goods  for  sale.  (Harpocrat.  s.  v.  ;  Pollux,  ix.  34  ; 
Aristoph.  Equit.  974  ;  Dem.  c.  Lacr.  p.  932.  20  ; 
Theophr.  Char.  23.)  The  samples  themselves  were 
also  called  deigmata.  (Plut.  Demosth.  23  ;  Bockh, 
Pvbl.  Econ.  of  Athens,  p.  58,  2nd.  ed.) 

DEJECTUM  EFFUSUM.  [Dejecti  Effu- 
sive Actio.] 

DEJECTI  EFFUSIVE  ACTIO.  If  any 
person  threw  or  poured  out  anything  from  a  place 
or  upper  chamber  (caenaculum)  upon  a  road  which 
was  frequented  by  passengers,  or  on  a  place  where 
people  used  to  stand,  and  thereby  caused  any 
damage,   the   praetor's    edict  gave    the    injured 
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person  an  actio  in  duplum.  The  action  was  against 
the  occupier.  If  several  persons  inhabited  a 
caenaculum,  and  any  injury  was  done  to  another 
by  a  thing  being  thrown  or  poured  out  of  it.  he 
had  a  right  of  action  against  any  of  them,  if  the 
doer  was  uncertain.  The  damages  recoverable 
were  to  double  the  amount  of  the  damage,  except 
in  the  case  of  a  liber,  when  they  were  fifty  aurei, 
if  he  was  killed  ;  and  any  person  might  sue  for  the 
money  within  a  year,  but  the  right  of  action  was 
given  in  preference  to  a  person  "  cujus  interest," 
or  to  affines  or  cognati.  If  a  man  was  only  in 
jured  in  his  person,  the  damages  were  "  quantum 
ob  earn  rem  aequum  judici  videbitur  eum  cum  quo 
agatur  condemnari,"  which  included  the  expcnces 
of  a  medical  attendant,  loss  of  time,  and  loss  of  a 
man's  earnings  during  the  time  of  his  cure,  or  loss 
of  future  earnings  by  reason  of  his  having  been 
rendered  incapable  of  making  such  earnings.  If 
injury  was  caused  by  a  thing  being  thrown  from  a 
ship,  there  was  an  actio  utilis  ;  for  the  words  of 
the  edict  are,  "  Unde  in  eum  locum  quo  volgo  iter 
fiat  vel  in  quo  consistatur,  dejectum,"  &c. 

The  edict  applied  to  things  which  were  sus- 
pended over  a  public  place  and  which  by  their  fall 
might  injure  people.  It  allowed  any  person  to 
bring  an  action  for  the  recovery  of  ten  aurei 
against  any  person  who  disregarded  this  rule  of 
the  edict.  If  a  thing  so  suspended,  fell  down  and 
injured  any  person,  there  was  an  actio  against 
him  who  placed  it  there. 

As  many  of  the  houses  in  Rome  were  lofty,  and 
inhabited  to  the  top  by  the  poor  (Cic.  Ayr.  ii. 
35  ;  Hor.  Ep.  i.  1.  91  ;  Juv.  Sat.  x.  17),  and 
probably  as  there  were  very  imperfect  means  for 
carrying  off  rubbish  and  other  accumulations,  it 
was  necessary  to  provide  against  accidents  which 
might  happen  by  such  things  being  thrown  through 
the  window.  According  to  Labeo's  opinion,  the 
edict  only  applied  to  the  daytime,  and  not  to  the 
night,  which,  however,  was  the  more  dangerous 
time  for  a  passer-by.  (Dig.  9.  tit.  3  ;  Dig.  44. 
tit.  7.  s.  5.  §  5  ;  Inst.  4.  tit.  5 ;  Juv.  Sat.  iii.  268, 
&c;  Thibaut,  System,  &c.  §566,  9th  ed.)  rG.L.] 

DEILIAS  GRAPHE'  (5ei\£as  ypafti),  the 
name  of  a  suit  instituted  against  soldiers  who 
had  been  guilty  of  cowardice.  (Aesch.  c.  Ctesipk 
p.  566  ;  Lys.  c.  Alcib.  pp.  520,  525.)  The  pre- 
sidency of  the  court  belonged  to  the  strategi,  and 
the  court  was  composed  of  soldiers  who  had  served 
in  the  campaign.  (Lys.  c.  Alcib.  p.  521.)  The 
punishment  on  conviction  appears  to  have  been 
ari/xla.     Compare  Astrateias  Graphe. 

DEIPNON  (Setwvov).     [CoEna.] 

DELA'TOR,  an  informer.  The  delatores, 
under  the  emperors,  were  a  class  of  men  who 
gained  their  livelihood  by  informing  against  their 
fellow-citizens.  (Suet.  Tib.  61,  Dom.  12  ;  Tacit. 
Ann.  iv.  30,  vi.  47.)  They  constantly  brought 
forward  false  charges  to  gratify  the  avarice  or 
jealousy  of  the  different  emperors,  and  were  con- 
sequently paid  according  to  the  importance  of  the 
information  which  they  gave.  In  some  cases, 
however,  the  law  specified  the  sums  which  were 
to  be  given  to  informers.  Thus,  when  a  murder 
had  been  committed  in  a  family,  and  any  of  the 
slaves  belonging  to  it  had  run  away  before  the 
quaestio,  whoever  apprehended  such  slaves  re- 
ceived, for  each  slave  whom  he  apprehended,  a 
reward  of  five  aurei  from  the  property  of  the  de- 
ceased, or  else  from  the  state,  if  the  stun  could 
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ot  be  raised  from  the  property  of  the  deceased. 
Dig.  29.  tit,  5.  s.  25.)  In  the  senatus  consultum 
uoted  by  Frontinus  (De  AquaeducL),  the  informer 
eceived  half  of  the  penalty  in  which  the  person 
ras  fined  who  transgressed  the  decree  of  the  senate. 
?here  seems  also  to  have  been  a  fixed  sura  given 
o  informers  by  the  lex  Papia,  since  we  are  told 
hat  Nero  reduced  it  to  a  fourth.    (Suet.  Ner.  10.) 

The  number  of  informers,  however,  increased  so 
apidly  under  the  early  emperors,  and  occasioned 
o  much  mischief  in  society,  that  many  of  them 
vere  frequently  banished,  and  punished  in  other 
rays,  by  various  emperors.  (Suet.  Tit.  8,  Dom. 
I ;  Mart.  i.  4  ;  Plin.  Paneg.  34  ;  Brissonius,  Ant. 
Select,  iii.  17.) 

DELECTUS.     [Exkrcitus.] 

DE'LIA  (StjAib),  the  name  of  festivals  and 
[ames  celebrated  at  the  great  panegyris  in  the 
aland  of  Delos,  the  centre  of  an  amphictyony,  to 
vhich  the  Cyclades  and  the  neighbouring  Ionians 
m  the  coasts  belonged.  (Horn.  Hymn,  in  Apoll. 
.47,  &c.)  This  amphictyony  seems  originally  to 
lave  been  instituted  simply  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
igious  worship  in  the  common  sanctuary  of  Apollo, 
he  &ebs  waTpyos  of  the  Ionians,  who  was  believed 
o  have  been  born  at  Delos.  The  Delia,  as  ap- 
»ears  from  the  Hymn  on  Apollo  (compare  Thucyd. 
ii.  104;  Pollux,  ix.  61),  had  existed  from  very 
larly  times,  and  were  celebrated  every  fifth  year 
Pollux,  viii.  104),  and  as  Bb'ckh  supposes,  with 
;reat  probability,  on  the  sixth  and  seventh  days  of 
fhargelion,  the  birthdays  of  Apollo  and  Artemis. 
The  members  of  the  amphictyony  assembled  on 
hese  occasions  (idstbpovv)  in  Delos,  in  long  gar- 
nents,  with  their  wives  and  children,  to  worship 
he  god  with  gymnastic  and  musical  contests, 
horuses,  and  dances.  That  the  Athenians  took 
tart  in  these  solemnities  at  a  very  early  period, 
s  evident  from  the  Deliastae  (afterwards  called 
y^wpoi)  mentioned  in  the  laws  of  Solon  (Athen.  vi. 
).  234);  the  sacred  vessel  (frewpls),  moreover, 
vhich  they  sent  to  Delos  every  year,  was  said  to 
)e  the  same  which  Theseus  had  sent  after  his  re- 
urn  from  Crete.  (See  the  commentators  on  Plato, 
srito9  p.  43,  c.)  The  Delians,  during  the  celebra- 
ion  of  these  solemnities,  performed  the  office  of 
ooks  for  those  who  visited  their  island,  whence 
hey  were  called  3E\€oBvrat  (Athen.  iv.  p.  173). 

In  the  course  of  time  the  celebration  of  this 
mcient  panegyris  in  Delos  bad  ceased,  and  it  was 
lot  revived  until  01.  88.  3,  when  the  Athenians, 
ifter  having  purified  the  island  in  the  winter  of 
hat  year,  restored  the  ancient  solemnities,  and 
Ldded  horse-races  which  had  never  before  taken 
)lace  at  the  Delia.  (Thucyd.  1.  c.)  After  this  re- 
iteration, Athens  being  at  the  head  of  the  Ionian 
:onfederacy  took  the  most  prominent  part  in  the 
celebration  of  the  Delia ;  and  though  the  islanders, 
n  common  with  Athens,  provided  the  choruses  and 
victims,  the  leader  (apxtdicopos),  who  conducted 
:he  whole  solemnity,  was  an  Athenian  (Plut.  Nic. 
J ;  Wolf.  Introd.  ad  Demosth.  Lept.  p.  xc),  and 
;he  Athenians  had  the  superintendence  of  the  com- 
non  sanctuary.     [Amphictyons.] 

From  these  solemnities,  belonging  to  the  great 
Delian  panegyris,  we  must  distinguish  the  lesser 
Delia,  whicli  were  celebrated  every  year,  probably 
ra  the  6th  of  Thargelion.  The  Athenians  on  this  oc- 
asion  sent  the  sacred  vessel  (3ea>pfs),  which  the 
)riest  of  Apollo  adorned  with  lam-el  branches,  to 
Delos.    The  embassy  was  called  bewpla  :  and  those 
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who  sailed  to  the  island,  beapot ;  and  before  they 
set  sail  a  solemn  sacrifice  was  offered  in  the  Delion, 
at  Marathon,  in  order  to  obtain  a  happy  voyage. 
(MUller,  Dor.  ii.  2.  §  14.)  During  the  absence  of 
the  vessel,  which  on  one  occasion  lasted  30  days 
(Plat.  Pliaedon,  p.  58  ;  Xen.  Memorab.  iv.  8.  §  2), 
the  city  of  Athens  was  purified,  and  no  criminal 
was  allowed  to  be  executed.  The  lesser  Delia 
were  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Theseus, 
though  in  some  legends  they  are  mentioned  at  a 
much  earlier  period,  and  Plutarch  {Thes.  23)  re- 
lates that  the  ancient  vessel  used  by  the  founder 
himself,  though  often  repaired,  was  preserved  and 
used  by  the  Athenians  down  to  the  time  of  Deme- 
trius Phalereus.  (Bb'ckh,  Pvhl.  Earn,  of  Atk.  p. 
214,  &c.  2d  edit. ;  Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  voL 
iii.  p.  217.)  [L.  S.] 

DELICTUM.     [Crimen.] 

DELPHI'NIA  (5eA</)/i/m),  a  festival  of  the 
same  expiatory  character  as  the  Apollonia,  which 
was  celebrated  in  various  towns  of  Greece,  in 
honour  of  Apollo,  surnamed  Dephinius,  who  was 
considered  by  the  Ionians  as  their  &eos  irarptyos. 
The  name  of  the  god,  as  well  as  that  of  his  fes- 
tival, must  be  derived  from  the  belief  of  the  an- 
cients that  in  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  Muny- 
chion  (probably  identical  with  the  Aeginetan 
Delphinius)  Apollo  came  through  the  defile  of 
Parnassus  to  Delphi,  and  began  the  battle  with 
Delphyne.  As  he  thus  assumed  the  character  of  a 
wrathful  god,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  appease 
him,  and  the  Delphinia,  accordingly,  were  cele- 
brated at  Athens,  as  well  as  at  other  places  where 
his  worship  had  been  adopted,  on  the  6th  of  Muny- 
chion.  At  Athens  seven  boys  and  girls  carried 
olive-branches,  bound  with  white  wool  (called  the 
iKtrripia),  into  the  Delphinium.     (Plut.  Thes.  18.) 

The  Delphinia  of  Aegina  are  mentioned  by  the 
scholiast  on  Pindar  (Pytli.  viii.  88),  and  from  his 
remark  on  another  passage  {Olymp.  vii.  151),  it  is 
clear  that  they  were  celebrated  with  contests. 
(Compare  Diog.  Laert.  Vit.  Thai.  c.  7  ;  Muller, 
Don  ii.  8.  §  4.)  Concerning  the  celebration  of  the 
Delphinia  in  other  places  nothing  is  known  ;  but 
we  have  reason  to  suppose  that  the  rites  observed 
at  Athens  and  in  Aegina  were  common  to  all 
festivals  of  the  same  name.  See  Muller,  Aeginet. 
p.  152.  f  [L.S.] 

DELPHIS  (Be\<f)i$)9  an  instrument  of  naval 
warfare.  It  consisted  of  a  large  mass  of  iron  or 
lead  suspended  on  a  beam,  which  projected  from 
the  mast  of  the  ship  like  a  yard-arm.  It  was  used 
to  sink,  or  make  a  hole  in,  an  enemy's  vessel,  by 
being  dropped  upon  it  when  alongside.  (Aristoph. 
Equit.  759 ;  Thuc.  vii.  41  ;  Schol.  ad  he.  ; 
Hesych.  s.  v.)  There  seems  no  necessity  for  sup- 
posing that  it  was  made  in  the  shape  of  a  dolphin. 
Bars  of  iron  used  for  ballast  are  at  the  present  day 
called  "  pigs,"  though  they  bear  no  resemblance  to 
that  animal.  Probably  the  Se\(p7ves  were  hoisted 
aloft  only  when  going  into  action.  We  may  also 
conjecture  that  they  were  fitted,  not  so  much  to 
the  swift  (raxe7ai)  triremes,  as  to  the  military 
transports  (cTpart^TLSes,  d-irXiTiiycayoi),  for  the 
sailing  of  the  former  would  be  much  impeded  by 
so  large  a  weight  of  metal.  At  any  rate,  those 
that  Thucydides  speaks  of  were  not  on  the  tri- 
remes, but  on  the  dKicdHes. 

DELUBRUM.     [Templum.] 

DEMARCHI  (5V«PX°0,  the  chief  magistrates 
of  the  demi  (Sfiuoi)  in  Attica,  and  said  to  have 
cc  B 
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been  first  appointed  by  Cleisthenes.  Their  duties 
were  various  and  important.  Thus,  they  convened 
meetings  of  the  demus,  and  took  the  votes  upon 
all  questions  under  consideration  ;  they  had  the 
custody  of  the  A7j|iapxtK0*'  ypap/J-aTeiov,  or  book 
in  which  the  members  of  the  demus  were  enrolled ; 
and  they  made  and  kept  a  register  of  the  landed 
estates  (xwpto)  m  their  districts,  whether  belong- 
ing to  individuals  or  the  body  corporate  ;  so  that 
whenever  an  «V(po/?a,  or  extraordinary  property- 
tax  was  imposed,  they  must  have  been  of  great 
service  in  assessing  and  collecting  the  quota  of 
each  estate.  Moneys  due  to  the  demus  for  rent, 
&c.  were  collected  by  them  (Dem.  c.  Eub.  p.  1318), 
and  it  may  safely  be  allowed  that  they  were  em- 
ployed to  enforce  payment  of  various  debts  and 
dues  claimed  by  the  state.  For  this  purpose  they 
seem  to  have  had  the  power  of  distraining,  to  which 
allusion  is  made  by  Aristophanes  (Nub.  37).  In 
the  duties  which  have  been  enumerated,  they  sup- 
planted the  naucrari  (vaixpapoi)  of  the  old  con- 
stitution ;  their  functions,  however,  were  not  con- 
fined to  duties  of  this  class,  for  they  also  acted  as 
police  magistrates :  thus,  in  conjunction  with  the 
dicasts  of  the  towns  (Si/cooto!  koto  5^/ious),  they 
assisted  in  preserving  peace  and  order,  and  were 
required  to  bury,  or  cause  to  be  buried,  any  dead 
bodies  found  in  their  district :  for  neglect  of  this 
duty  they  were  liable  to  a  fine  of  1000  drachmae. 
(Dem.  c.  Macar.  1069. 22.)  Lastly,  they  seem  to 
have  furnished  to  the  proper  authorities  a  list  of 
the  members  of  the  township  who  were  fit  to  serve 
in  war  (tcaraAoyovs  itrot-fio'avTo,  Demosth.  c. 
Polyc.  p.  1208  ;  Harpocr.  s.  v.  ;  Poll.  viii.  118  ; 
K.  F.  Hermann,  Griech.  Staatsalierth.  §  111  ; 
Bockh,  Public  Earn,  of  Athens,  pp.  157,  512  ; 
Schomann,  De  Comitiis,  p.  376,  &c).  DemarcJri 
was  the  name  given  by  Greek  writers  to  the 
Roman  tribunes  of  the  plebs.  [R.  W.] 

DEMENS.     [Curator,] 

DEMENSUM.     [Servus.] 

DEME'NTIA.     [Curator.] 

DEME'TRIA  (St^t^io),  an  annual  festival 
which  the  Athenians,  in  307  B.  c,  instituted  in  ho- 
nour of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  who,  together  with 
his  father  Antigonus,  were  consecrated  under  the 
title  of  saviour  gods.  It  was  celebrated  every  year 
in  the  month  of  Munychion,  the  name  of  which,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  day  on  which  the  festival  was 
held,  was  changed  into  Demetrion  and  Demetrias. 
A  priest  ministered  at  their  altars,  and  conducted 
the  solemn  procession,  and  the  sacrifices  and  games 
with  which  the  festival  was  celebrated.  (Diodor. 
Sic.  xx.  46;  Plut.  Demetr.  10,46.)  To  honour 
the  new  god  still  more,  the  Athenians  at  the  same 
time  changed  the  name  of  the  festival  of  the  Dio- 
nysia  into  that  of  Demetria,  as  the  young  prince 
was  fond  of  hearing  himself  compared  to  Dionysus. 
The  demetria  mentioned  by  Athenaeus  (xii.  p. 
536)  are  probably  the  Dionysia.  Respecting  the 
other  extravagant  flatteries  which  the  Athenians 
heaped  upon  Demetrius  and  Antigonus,  see  Athen. 
vi.  p.  252  ;  Herm.  Polit.  Ant.  of  Greece,  §  175.  n. 
6,  7,  and  8  ;  and  Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  vii. 
p.  331.  [L.  S.] 

DEMINU'TIO  CAPITIS.     [Caput.] 

DEMIOPRA'TA  (SniJ.i6irpa.Ta,  sc.  irpdyfiaTa 
or  itrtiiiaTa),  was  property  confiscated  at  Athens 
and  sold  by  public  auction.  The  confiscation  of 
property  was  one  of  the  most  common  sources  of 
revenue  in  many  of  the  Grecian  states  ;  and  Aris- 
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tophanes  (l^ssp.  559,  with  Schol.)  mentions  the 
STf/iioVpoTo  as  a  separate  branch  of  the  public  re- 
venue at  Athens.  An  account  of  such  property 
was  presented  to  the  people  in  the  first  assembly 
of  every  prytaneia  (Pollux,  viii.  95)  ;  and  lists  of 
it  were  posted  upon  tablets  of  stone  in  different 
places,  as  was  the  case  at  Eleusis,  with  the  cata- 
logue of  the  articles  which  accrued  to  the  temple 
of  Demeter  and  Persephone,  from  persons  who 
had  committed  any  offence  against  these  deities. 
(Pollux,  x.  97.)  Many  monuments  of  this  kind 
were  collected  by  Greek  antiquarians,  of  which  an 
account  is  given  by  Bockh  (Publ.  Earn,  of  Athens, 
pp.  197,  392,  2d  edit.)  and  Meier  (De  Bonis  Dam- 
natorum,  p.  160,  &c.). 

DEMIURGI  (Srifuovpyoi).  These  magistrates, 
whose  title  is  expressive  of  their  doing  the  service 
of  the  people,  are  by  some  grammarians  stated  to 
have  been  peculiar  to  Dorian  states  ;  but,  perhaps, 
on  no  authority,  except  the  form  Saiuovpyoi, 
Miiller  (Dorians,  vol.  ii.  p.  145)  observes,  on  the 
contrary,  that  "  they  were  not  uncommon  in  the 
Peloponnesus,  but  they  do  not  occur  often  in  the 
Dorian  states."  They  existed  among  the  Eleians 
and  Mantineians,  with  whom  they  seem  to  have 
been  the  chief  executive  magistracy  (ol  STjp.taupyol 
Kai  7]  ^ovK-f],  k.  r.  A.,  Thuc.  v.  47).  We  also  read 
of  demiurgi  in  the  Achaean  league,  who  probably 
ranked  next  to  the  strategi.  [Achaicum  Fobdus, 
p.  5,  b.]  Officers  named  Epidemiurgi,  or  upper 
demiurgi,  were  sent  by  the  Corinthians  to  manage 
the  government  of  their  colony  at  Potidaea.  (Thuc. 
i.  56.)  [R.  W.] 

DE'MIUS  (SvH'os).  [Tormentum.] 
DEMOCRATIA  (Sn/iOKpaWa),  that  form  of 
constitution  in  which  the  sovereign  political  power 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  demus,  or  commonalty.  In 
the  article  Aristocratia  the  reader  will  find 
noticed  the  rise  and  nature  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  politically  privileged  class  of  nobles  and 
the  commonalty,  a  class  personally  free,  though 
without  any  constitutionally  recognized  political 
power.  It  was  this  commonalty  which  was  pro- 
perly termed  the  demus  (Sij/ios).  The  natural 
and  inevitable  effect  of  the  progress  of  society 
being  to  diminish,  and  finally  do  away  with,  those 
distinctions  between  the  two  classes,  on  which  the 
original  difference  in  point  of  political  power  was 
founded,  when  the  demus,  by  their  increasing 
numbers,  wealth,  and  intelligence,  had  raised 
themselves  to  a  level,  or  nearly  so,  in  real  power 
and  importance  with  the  originally  privileged  class, 
now  degenerated  into  an  oligarchy,  a  struggle  was 
sure  to  ensue,  in  which  the  demus,  unless  over- 
borne by  extraneous  influences,  was  certain  to  gain 
the  mastery.  The  sovereign  power  of  the  demus 
being  thus  established,  the  government  was  termed 
a  democracy.  There  might,  however,  be  two 
modifications  of  the  victory  of  the  commonalty.  If 
the  struggle  between  the  classes  had  been  pro- 
tracted and  fierce,  the  oligarchs  were  commonly 
expelled.  This  was  frequently  the  case  in  the 
smaller  states.  If  the  victory  of  the  commonalty 
was  achieved  more  by  the  force  of  moral  power 
than  by  intestine  warfare  and  force  of  arms, 
through  the  gradual  concessions  of  "  the  few,1'  the 
result  (as  at  Athens)  was  simply  the  entire  ob- 
literation of  the  original  distinctions.  This  form  of 
the  constitution  was  still,  in  the  most  literal  sense 
of  the  term,  a  democracy  ;  for  as  wealth  and  birth 
no  longer  formed  the  title  to  political  power,  though 
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the  wealthy  and  noble  still  remained  citizens  of 
the  commonwealth,  the  supreme  power  was  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  in  the  hands  of  the  class  for- 
merly constituting  the  demus,  by  virtue  of  their 
being  the  more  numerous.  (Aristot.  Pol.  iv.  4, 
p.  122,  ed.  Gottling.)  When  the  two  classes 
were  thus  equalised,  the  term  demus  itself  was 
frequently  used  to  denote  the  entire  body  of  free 
citizens  —  "  the  many,"  in  contrast  with  "  the 
few." 

It  is  obvious  that,  consistently  with  the  main- 
tenance of  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  supreme 
power  being  in  the  hands  of  the  demus,  various 
modifications  of  the  constitution  in  detail  might 
exist,  and  different  views  might  be  held  as  to  what 
was  the  perfect  type  of  a  democracy,  and  what  was 
an  imperfect,  or  a  diseased  form  of  it.  Aristotle 
(Pol.  iv.  3)  points  out  that  a  democracy  cannot  be 
defined  by  the  mere  consideration  of  numbers. 
For  if  the  wealthy  were  the  more  numerous  and 
possessed  the  supreme  power,  this  would  not  be  a 
democracy.  A  democracy  is  rather,  when  every 
free  citizen  is  a  member  of  the  sovereign  body 
(5tj/aos  p.hv  iarw  '6tuv  ol  i\e6depoi  Ktiptot  wcriv). 
This  definition  he  expresses  in  a  more  accurate 
form  thus  :  &tti  SrjfWKpaTia  fxtv  '6to.v  ol  iAeidepoi 

Kal  &TT0pOL  TTAeioVS   UVTeS    KOptOl    TTjS    0.pXVs    &&IV. 

It  would  still  be  a  democracy  if  a  certain  amount 
of  property  were  requisite  for  filling  the  public 
offices,  provided  the  amount  were  not  large. 
(Pol.  iv.  4.  p.  122,  ed.  Gottl.)  A  Polileia  itself 
is  one  species  of  democracy  (Pol.  iv.  3.  p.  117), 
democracy,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  being  a 
sort  of  TrapixSiuns  of  it.  But  for  a  perfect  and 
pure  democracy  it  was  necessary  that  no  free 
citizen  should  be  debarred  on  account  of  his  in- 
feriority in  rank  or  wealth  from  aspiring  to  any 
office,  or  exercising  any  political  function,  and  that 
each  citizen  should  be  allowed  to  follow  that  mode 
of  life  which  he  chose.  (Arist.  Pol.  iv.  4,  vi.  1.) 
In  a  passage  of  Herodotus  (iii.  80),  where  we  pro- 
bably have  the  ideas  of  the  writer  himself,  the 
characteristics  of  a  democracy  are  specified  to  be — 
1.  equality  of  legal  rights  (io-ovo/uri)  ;  2.  the  ap- 
pointment of  magistrates  by  lot ;  3.  the  accounts 
ability  of  all  magistrates  and  officers ;  4.  the  refer- 
ence of  all  public  matters  to  the  decision  of  the 
community  at  large.  Aristotle  also  (Rliet.  i.  8. 
§  4)  says  :  coti  5e  Syjftoicparla  [ikv  voAiTtla  iv  p 
KAfiptp  Siav4fi0VTai  rhs  apx&s,  oMyapx^a  tie  iv  § 
ol  curb  Tifxrip.6.Twv.  In  another  passage  (Pol.  vi.  1), 
after  mentioning  the  essential  principles  on  which 
a  democracy  is  based,  he  goes  on  to  say :  "  The 
following  points  are  characteristic  of  a  democracy  ; 
that  all  magistrates  should  be  chosen  out  of  the 
whole  body  of  citizens  ;  that  all  Bhould  rule  each, 
and  each  in  turn  rule  all  ;  that  either  all  magistra- 
cies, or  those  not  requiring  experience  and  profes- 
sional knowledge,  should  be  assigned  by  lot  ;  that 
there  shoidd  be  no  property  qualification,  or  but  a 
very  small  one,  for  filling  any  magistracy;  that  the 
same  man  should  not  fill  the  same  office  twice,  or 
should  fill  offices  but  few  times,  and  but  few  of- 
fices, except  in  the  case  of  military  commands ;  that 
all,  or  as  many  as  possible  of  the  magistracies, 
should  be  of  brief  duration  ;  that  all  citizens  should 
be  qualified  to  serve  as  dicasts  ;  that  the  supreme 
power  in  everything  should  reside  in  the  public 
assembly,  and  that  no  magistrate  should  be  en- 
trusted with  irresponsible  power  except  in  very  small 
matters.     (Comp.   Plat.  Resp.  viii.  pp.  558,  562, 
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563,  Leg.  iii.  p.  690.  c.  vi.  p.  757,  e.)  Aristotle 
(Pol.  iv.  3,  4,  5,  vi.  1,  2)  describes  the  various 
modifications  which  a  democracy  may  assume.  It 
is  somewhat  curious  that  neither  in  practice  nor  in 
theory  did  the  representative  stem  attract  any 
attention  among  the  Greeks. 

That  diseased  form  of  a  democracy,  in  which 
from  the  practice  of  giving  pay  to  the  poorer  citi- 
zens for  their  attendance  in  the  public  assembly, 
and  from  other  causes,  the  predominant  party  in 
the  state  came  to  be  in  fact  the  lowest  class  of  the 
citizens  (a  state  of  things  in  which  the  democracy 
in  many  respects  resembled  a  tyranny :  see  Arist. 
Pol.  iv.  4)  was  by  later  writers  (Polyb.  vi.  4,  57 ; 
Plut.  de  Monarch,  c.  3)  termed  an  Ochlocracy 
(oxAouparta  —  the  dominion  of  the  mob) ;  but  the 
term  is  not  found  in  Aristotle.  (Wachsmuth, 
Hellenische  Alterthumsk.  c.  7,  8  ;  K.  F.  Her- 
mann, Lehrbuch  der  Griech.  Sfaatsalterthiimer, 
§§52,66—72;  Thirl  wall,  History  of  Greece,  vol.  i. 
c.  10.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

DEMONSTRATION     [Actio.] 

DEMOPOIE'TOS  (SrjfioTrobjTos),  the  name 
given  to  a  foreigner  who  was  admitted  to  the  rights 
of  citizenship  at  Athens  by  a  decree  of  the  people, 
on  account  of  services  rendered  to  the  state.  Such 
citizens  were,  however,  excluded  from  the  phra- 
triae,  and  could  not  hold  the  offices  of  either  archon 
or  priest  (Dejn.  c.  Neaer.  p.  1376),  but  were  re- 
gistered in  a  phyle  and  deme.  [Civitas,  Greek, 
p.  288,  b.] 

DEMO'SII  (SijjuoVioi),  public  slaves  at  Athens, 
who  were  purchased  by  the  state.  Some  of  them 
filled  subordinate  places  in  the  assembly  and  courts 
of  justice,  and  were  also  employed  as  heralds, 
checking  clerks,  &c.  They  were  usually  called 
SiftuoViot  o1k4tcu,  and,  as  we  learn  from  Ulpian 
(ad  Dem.  Olynth.  ii.  p.  15),  were  taught  at  the 
expense  of  the  state  to  qualify  them  for  the  dis- 
charge of  such  duties  as  have  been  mentioned. 
(Hemsterh.  ad  Politic,  ix.  10;  Maussac.  ad  Har- 
pocrat.  s.  v.  b*i][i6o-ios ;  Petitus,  Leg.  Att.  p.  342.) 
As  these  public  slaves  did  not  belong  to  any  one 
individual,  they  appear  to  have  possessed  certain 
legal  rights  which  private  slaves  had  not.  (Meier, 
Att.  Process,  pp.  401,  560  ;  Aeschin.  c.  Timarch. 
pp.  79,  85.) 

Another  class  of  public  slaves  formed  the  city 
guard  ;  it  was  their  duty  to  preserve  order  in  the 
public  assembly,  and  to  remove  any  person  whom 
the  Prytaneis  might  order.  (Schneider,  Ad  Xen. 
Mem.  iii.  6.  §  1  ;  Plato,  Protag.  p.  319,  and  Hein- 
dorf's  note;  Aristoph.  Acliarn.  54,  with  the  com- 
mentators.) They  are  generally  called  bowmen 
(To£6rat)  ;  or  from  the  native  country  of  the  ma- 
jority, Scythians  {SxiSai) ;  and  also  Speusinians, 
from  the  name  of  the  person  who  first  established 
the  force.  (Pollux,  viii  131,  132  ;  Photius,  s.v. 
To|dVai.)  There  were  also  among  them  many 
Thracians  and  other  barbarians.  They  originally 
lived  in  tents  in  the  market-place,  and  afterwards 
upon  the  Areiopagus.  Their  officers  had  the  name 
of  toxarchs  (t6&pxol).  Their  number  was  at  first 
300,  purchased  soon  after  the  battle  of  Salamis, 
but  was  afterwards  increased  to  1200.  (Aeschin. 
Ilepl  Uapairpeo-g.  p.  335  ;  Andoc.  De  Pax.  p.  93  ; 
Bockh,  PuU.  Econ.  of  Athens,  pp.  207,  208,  2d 
edit.) 

DEMUS.     The  word  5%os  originally  indicated 
a  district  or  tract  of  land,  and  is  by  som    derived 
from  Ma,  as  if  it  signified  an  "  enclosure  marked 
c  c  4 
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off  from  the  waste,1'  just  as  our  word  town  comes, 
according  to  Home  Tooke,  from  the  Saxon  verb 
**  tynan,"  to  enclose.  (Arnold,  ad  Thuc.  vol.  i. 
Appendix,  iii.)  It  seems,  however,  more  simple 
to  connect  it  with  the  Doric  8a  for  7a.  In  this 
meaning  of  a  country  district,  inhabited  and  under 
cultivation,  Srip-os  is  contrasted  with  7r<iA.is :  thus 
we  have  ai/tipuv  StJ^oV  tc  tt6\lv  re  (Hes.  Op.  et 
Dies,  527) ;  but  the  transition  from  a  locality  to 
its  occupiers  is  easy  and  natural,  and  hence  in  the 
earlier  Greek  poets  we  find  Srjf^os  applied  to  the 
outlying  country  population,  who  tilled  the  lands  of 
the  chieftains  or  inhabitants  of  the  city  ;  so  that 
S7}fj.os  and  noXirai  came  to  be  opposed  to  each 
other,  the  former  denoting  the  subject  peasantry, 
the  latter,  the  nobles  in  the  chief  towns. 

The  Demi  (pi  8?)jU0i)  in  Attica  were  subdivisions 
of  the  tribes,  corresponding  to  our  townships  or 
hundreds.   Their  institution  is  ascribed  to  Theseus; 
but  we  know  nothing  about  them  before  the  age 
of  Cleisthenes,  who  broke  up  the  four  tribes  of  the 
old  constitution,  and  substituted  in  their  place  ten 
local  tribes  (tpvhai  Tomiccd),  each  named  after  some 
Attic  hero.    (Herod,  v.  66,  69.)     These  were  sub- 
divided each  into  ten  demi  or  country  parishes, 
possessing  each  its  principal  town ;  and  in  some 
one  of  these  demi  were  enrolled  all  the  Athenian 
citizens   resident  in   Attica,    with   the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  those  who  were  natives  of  Athens  itself. 
(Thhiwall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  74.)     These 
subdivisions  corresponded   in  some  degree  to  the 
favKpap'w.i  of  the  old  tribes,  and  were,  according 
to  Herodotus,  one  hundred  in  number ;  but  as  the 
Attic  demi  amounted  in  the  time  of  Strabo  (ix.  p. 
396,  c.)  to  174,  doubts  have  been  raised  about  this 
statement.     Niebuhr  has  inferred  from  it  that  the 
tribes  of  Cleisthenes  did  not  originally  include  the 
whole  population  of  Attica,  and  "  that  some  of  the 
additional  74  must  have  been  cantons,  which  had 
previously  been  left  in  a  state  of  dependence  ;  by 
far  the  chief  part,  however,  were  houses  (ytfTl) 
of  the  old  aristocracy,"  which  were  included  in  the 
four  Ionian  tribes,  but,  according  to  Niebuhr,  were 
not  incorporated  in  the  ten  tribes  of  the  "rural 
commonalty,"  till   after  the  time  of  Cleisthenes. 
This  inference,  however,  seems  very  questionable  ; 
for  the  number  of  the  demi  might  increase  from  a 
variety  of  causes,  such  as  the  growth  of  the  popu- 
lation, the  creation  of  new  tribes,  and  the  division 
of  the  larger  into  smaller  demi  ;  to  say  nothing 
of  the   improbability  of  the  co-existence  of  two 
different  orders  of  tribes.     "  Another  fact,  more 
difficult  to  account  for,  is   the   transposition   by 
which  demes  of  the  same  tribe  were  found  at  op- 
posite extremities  of  the  country."   (Thirl wall,  I.e., 
and  app.  i.  vol.  ii.)      The  names  of  the  different 
demes  were  taken,  some  from  the  chief  towns  in 
them,  as  Marathon,  Eleusis,  and  Acharnae ;  some 
from  the  names  of  houses  or  clans,  such  as  the 
Daedalidae,  Boutadae,  &c.      The  largest  of  all 
was  the  dermis  of  Acharnae,  which  in  the  time  of 
the    Peloponnesian  war,  was  so  extensive  as  to 
supply  a  force  of  no  less  than   three   thousand 
heavy-armed  men.     (Comp.  Thuc.  ii.  19].) 

In  explanation  of  their  constitution  and  relation 
to  the  state  in  general,  we  may  observe,  that  they 
formed  independent  corporations,  and  had  each 
their  several  magistrates,  landed  and  other  pro- 
perty, with  a  common  treasury.  They  had  like- 
wise their  respective  convocations  convened  by  the 
Denmrchi  (S^uapx<")>   '"   which  was  transacted 
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the  public  business  of  the  demus,  such  as  the  leas- 
ing of  its  estates,  the  elections  of  officers,  the  re- 
vision of  the  registers  or  lists  of  Demotae  (StjfioTat), 
and  the  admission  of  new  members.    [Demarchi.  j 
Moreover,  each  demus  appears  to  have  kept  what 
was  called  a  irlvat,  e'KKArjo-iao-TiKos,  or  list  of  those 
Demotae  who  were  entitled  to  vote  at  the  general 
assemblies  of  the  whole  people.     In  a  financial 
point  of  view,  they  supplanted  the  old  "  naucra- 
ries  "  of  the  four  tribes,  each  demus  being  required 
to  furnish  to  the  state  a  certain  quota  of  money, 
and   contingent   of    troops,   whenever   necessary. 
Independent  of  these  bonds  of  union,  each  demus 
seems  to  have  had  its  peculiar  temples,  and  reli- 
gious worship  (BiyiOTiKd  Upd,  Paus.  i.  31 ;  Pollux, 
viii.   108),  the  officiating  priests  in  which  were 
chosen  by  the  Demotae  (Dem.  c.  Bubal,  p.  1313); 
so  that  both  in  a  civil  and  religious  point  of  view, 
the  demi  appear  as  minor  communities,  whose  ma- 
gistrates, moreover,  were  obliged  to  submit  to  a 
SoKificuria,  in  the  same  way  as  the  public  officers 
of  the  whole  state.     But  besides  the  magistrates, 
such  as  demarchs  and  treasurers  (rapilcu),  elected 
by  each  parish,  we  also  read  of  judges,  who  were 
called  SiKavral  Kara  S^uovs  :  the  number  of  these 
officers,  originally  thirty,  was  afterwards  increased 
to  forty,  and  it  appears  that  they  made  circuits 
through  the  different  districts,  to  administer  justice 
in  all  cases  where  the  matter  in  dispute  was  not 
more  than  ten  drachmae  in  value,  more  important 
questions  being  reserved  for  the  SiatrriTat.    (Hudt- 
walcker,  p.  37.) 

On  the  first  institution  of  the  demi,  Cleisthenes 
increased  the  strength  of  the  $T]p.os,  or  commonalty, 
by  making  many  new  citizens,  amongst  whom  are 
said  to  have  been  included  not  only  strangers  and 
resident  foreigners,  but  also  slaves.  (Arist.  Pol. 
iii.  1.)*  Now  admission  into  a  demus  was  neces- 
sary, before  any  individual  could  enter  upon  his 
full  rights  and  privileges  as  an  Attic  citizen ;  and 
though  in  the  first  instance,  every  one  was  enrolled 
in  the  register  of  the  demus  in  which  his  property 
and  residence  lay,  this  relation  did  not  continue  to 
hold  with  all  the  Demotae  ;  for  since  a  son  was 
registered  in  the  demus  of  his  real  or  adoptive 
father,  and  the  former  might  change  his  residence, 
it  would  often  happen  that  the  members  of  a 
demus  did  not  all  reside  in  it.  Still  this  would 
not  cause  any  inconvenience,  since  the  meetings 
of  each  demus  were  not  held  within  its  limits,  but 
at  Athens.  (Dem.  0.  Eubul.  p.  1 302.)  No  one, 
however,  could  purchase  property  situate  within  a 
demus  to  which  he  did  not  himself  belong,  without 
paying  to  the  demarchs  a  fee  for  the  privilege  of 
doing  so  (t-yKri)TM6v),  which  would,  of  course, 
go  to  the  treasury  of  the  demus.  (Bb'ckh,  Pabl. 
Econ.  0/ Athens,  p.  297,  2nd  ed.) 

Two  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the 
general  assemblies  of  the  demi,  were,  the  admis- 
sion of  new  members  and  the  revision  of  the 
names  of  members  already  admitted.  The  register 
of  enrolment  was  called  \7i^tapx'K6v  ■ypafi/ia.Tuoii, 
because  any  person  whose  name  was  inscribed  in 
it  could  enter  upon  an  inheritance  and  enjoy  a 


*  IloAAous  eipuAereuo-e  £ei/ovy  Kal  SoiiAoys 
p-eroiitovs.  This  passage  has  given  rise  to  much 
dispute,  and  has  been  considered  by  many  critics 
to  afford  no  sense  ;  but  no  emendation  which  has 
been  proposed  is  better  than  the  received  text.  See 
Grote,  Uislonj  of  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  ??0. 
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patrimony,  the  expression  for  which  in  Attic 
Greek  was  ttjs  \fycas  &px*w:  \ayxwetv  KXypw, 
being  equivalent  to  the  Roman  phrase  adire  li&re- 
ditatem.  These  registers  were  kept  by  the  de- 
marchs,  who,  with  the  approbation  of  the  members 
of  the  demus  assembled  in  general  meeting,  in- 
serted or  erased  names  according  to  circumstances. 
Thus,  when  a  youth  was  proposed  for  enrolment, 
it  was  competent  for  any  demote  to  object  to  his 
admission  on  the  ground  of  illegitimacy,  or  non- 
citizenship,  by  the  side  of  either  parent.  The 
Demotae  decided  on  the  validity  of  these  objec- 
tions under  the  sanction  of  an  oath,  and  the  ques- 
tion was  determined  by  a  majority  of  votes.  (Dem. 
e.  Evh.  p.  1318.)  The  same  process  was  observed 
when  a  citizen  changed  his  demus  in  consequence 
of  adoption.  (Isaeus,  De  Apoll.  Hered.  p.  66.  17.) 
Sometimes,  however,  a  demarch  was  bribed  to 
place,  or  assist  in  placing,  on  the  register  of  a 
demus,  persons  who  had  no  claim  to  citizenship. 
(Demosth.  c.  Leoch.  p.  1091.)  To  remedy  this  ad- 
mission of  spurious  citizens  (wapey/paTTTol)  the 
5(aif^(/>f<m  was  instituted.  [Diapsephisis.] 
Lastly,  crowns  and  other  honorary  distinctions 
could  be  awarded  by  the  demi  in  the  same  way  as 
by  the  tribes.  (K.  F.  Hermann,  Griecli.  Staats- 
ulterth.  §111,  &c. ;  Wachsmuth,  HeUen.  Alter- 
thumsk.  vol.  i.  p.  544,  &c,  2nd  ed. ;  Leake,  Tlie 
Demi  of  Attika,  London,  1841,  2nd  ed. ;  Ross, 
Die  Demen  von  Attika.)  [R.  W.] 

DENA'RIUS,  the  principal  silver  coin  among 
the  Romans,  was  so  called  because  it  was  originally 
equal  to  ten  asses  ;  but  on  the  reduction  of  the 
weight  of  the  as  [As],  it  was  made  equal  to  six- 
teen asses,  except  in  military  pay,  in  which  it  was 
still  reckoned  as  equal  to  ten  asses.  (Plin.  H.N. 
xxxiii.  13.)  The  denarius  was  first  coined  five 
years  before  the  first  Punic  war,  b.  c.  269.  [Ar- 
gentum.]  There  were  originally  84  denarii  to  a 
pound  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiii.  46  ;  Celsus,  v.  17.  §  1), 
but  subsequently  96.  At  what  time  this  reduction 
was  made  in  the  weight  of  the  denarius  is  uncertain, 
as  it  is  not  mentioned  in  history.  Some  have  con- 
jectured that  it  was  completed  in  Nero's  reign  ;  and 
Mr.  Hussey  {Ancient  Weights,  &c.  p.  137)  justly 
remarks,  that  Suetonius  (Jul.  54)  proves  that  84 
denarii  went  still  to  the  pound,  about  the  year  b.  c. 
50  ;  since  if  we  reckon  96  to  the  pound,  the  pro- 
portion of  the  value  of  gold  to  silver  is  7*8  to  1, 
which  is  incredibly  low  ;  while  the  value  on  the 
other  supposition,  8'9  to  1,  is  more  probable.  Com- 
pare Argentum. 

Mr.  Hussey  calculates  the  average  weight  of  the 
denarii  coined  at  the  end  of  the  commonwealth 
at  60  grains,  and  those  under  the  empire  at  52'5 
grains.  If  we  deduct,  as  the  average,  -^  of  the 
weight  for  alloy,  from  the  denarii  of  the  common- 
wealth, there  will  remain  58  grains  of  pure  silver  ; 
and  since  the  shilling  contains  80"7  grains  of  pure 

58 
silver,  the  value  of  the  best  denarii  will  be  7jTp= 

of  a  shilling,  or  8"6245  pence  ;  which  may  be 
reckoned  in  round  numbers  8^d.  If  the  same 
method  offreckoning  be  applied  to  the  later 
denarius,  its  value  will  be  about  7'5  pence,  or  7^d. 
(Hussey,  pp.  141,  142.) 

The  Roman  coins  of  silver  went  at  one  time  as 
low  down  as  the  fortieth  part  of  the  denarius,  the 
teruncius.  They  were,  the  quinarius  or  half  de- 
narius, the  sestertius  or  quarter  denarius  [Sester- 
tii's], thelibclla  or  tenth  of  the  denarius  (equal  to 
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BRITISH    MUSEUM.       ACTUAL    SIZE.       WEIGHT 
58"5   GRAINS. 

the  as),  the  sembella  or  half  libella,  and  the  terun- 
cius or  quarter  libella. 

The  quinarius  was  also  called  vidoriatus  (Cic. 
Pro  Font.  5),  from  the  impression  of  a  figure  of 
Victory  which  it  bore.  Pliny  {H.N.  xxxiii.  13) 
says  that  victoriati  were  first  coined  at  Rome  in 
pursuance  of  the  lex  Clodia  ;  and  that  previous  to 
that  time,  they  were  imported  as  an  article  of  trade 
from  Illyria.  The  Clodius,  who  proposed  this  law, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  person  who  obtained 
a  triumph  for  his  victories  in  Istria,  whence  he 
brought  home  a  large  sum  of  money  (Liv.  xli.  13); 
which  would  fix  the  first  coinage  of  the  victoriati 
at  Rome,  b.  c.  177  ;  that  is,  92  years  after  the  first 
silver  coinage. 

If  the  denarius  weighed  60  grains,  the  teruncius 
would  only  have  weighed  1£  gr.  ;  which  would 
have  been  so  small  a  coin,  that  some  have  doubted 
whether  it  was  ever  coined  in  silver  ;  for  we 
know  that  it  was  coined  in  copper.  [As.]  But 
Varro  {DeLmg.  Lot.  v.  174,  ed.  Miiller)  names  it 
among  the  silver  coins  with  the  libella  and  sem- 
bella. It  is,  however,  improbable  that  the  terun- 
cius continued  to  be  coined  in  silver  after  the  as 
had  been  reduced  to  ■£%  of  the  denarius ;  for 
then  the  teruncius  would  have  been  -g^th  of  the 
denarius,  whereas  Varro  only  describes  it  as  a 
subdivision  of  libella,  when  the  latter  was  -j^th  of 
the  denarius.  In  the  time  of  Cicero,  the  libella 
appears  to  have  been  the  smallest  silver  coin  in  use 
(Cic.  Pro.  Rose.  Com.  c.  4)  ;  and  it  is  frequently 
used,  not  merely  to  express  a  silver  coin  equal  to 
the  as,  but  any  very  small  sum.  (Plaut.  Cas.  ii.  5. 
7,  Capt.  v.  1.  27.)  Gronovius  {De  Sestertiis,  ii.  2), 
however,  maintains  that  there  was  no  such  coin  as 
the  libella  when  Varro  wrote  ;  but  that  the  word 
was  used  to  signify  the  tenth  part  of  a  sestertius. 
No  specimens  of  the  libella  are  now  found. 

If  the  denarius  be  reckoned  in  value  8^d.,  the 
other  coins  which  have  been  mentioned,  will  be  of 
the  following  value  :  — 

Teruncius     .... 
Sembella      .... 

Libella 

Sestertius     .... 
Quinarius  or  Victoriatus 
Denarius      .... 

It  has  been  frequently  stated  that  the  denarius 


Pence 

Farth. 

•53125 

1-0625 

2-125 

2 

•5 

4 

1 

8 

2 
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is  equal  in  value  to  the  drachma  ;  out  this  is  not 
quite  correct.  The  Attic  drachma  was  almost 
equal  to  9%d.,  whereas  we  have  seen  that  the 
denarius  was  but  little  above  8%tl.  The  later 
drachmae,  however,  appear  to  have  fallen  off  in 
weight ;  and  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  they  were 
at  one  time  nearly  enough  equal  to  pass  for  equal 
Gronovius  has  given  all  the  authorities  upon  the 
subject  in  his  De  Sestertiis  (iii.  2). 

The  earliest  denarii  have  usually,  on  the  ob- 
verse, the  head  of  Rome  with  a  helmet,  the 
Dioscuri,  or  the  head  of  Jupiter.  Many  have,  on 
the  reverse,  chariots  drawn  by  two  or  four  horses 
(bigae,  quadrigae),  whence  they  are  called  respect- 
ively bigati'auA  quadrigati,  sc.  nummi.  [BlGATUS.] 
Some  denarii  were  called  serrati  (Tacit.  Germ.  5), 
because  their  edges  were  notched  like  a  saw,  which 
appears  to  have  been  done  to  prove  that  they  were 
Bolid  silver,  and  not  plated.  Many  of  the  gentile 
denarii,  as  those  of  the  Aelian,  Calpurnian,  Pa- 
pinian,  Tullian,  and  numerous  other  gentes,  are 
marked  with  the  numeral  X,  in  order  to  show 
their  value. 

Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxiii.  13)  speaks  of  the  denarius 
aureus.  Gronovius  (De  Sestet:  iii.  15)  says,  that 
this  coin  was  never  struck  at  Rome  ;  but  there  is 
one  of  Augustus  in  the  British  Museum,  weighing 
60  grains,  and  others  of  less  weight.  The  average 
weight  of  the  common  aureus  was  120  grains. 
[Aurum.]  In  later  times,  a  copper  coin  was 
called  denarius.  (Ducange,  s.  v.  Denarius.) 
DENICA'LES  FE'RIAE.  [Feriae.] 
DENTA'LE.  [Aratrum.] 
DENTIFRI'CIUM  (0801/ToYpiftua),  dentrifice 
or  tooth-powder,  appears  to  have  been  skilfully 
prepared  and  generally  used  among  the  Romans. 
A  variety  of  substances,  such  as  the  bones,  hoofs, 
and  horns  of  certain  animals,  crabs,  egg-shells,  and 
the  shells  of  the  oyster  and  the  murex,  constituted 
the  basis  of  the  preparation.  Having  been  pre- 
viously burnt,  and  sometimes  mixed  with  honey, 
they  were  reduced  to  a  fine  powder.  Though 
fancy  and  superstition  often  directed  the  choice  of 
these  ingredients,  the  addition  of  astringents,  such 
as  myrrh,  or  of  nitre  and  of  hartshorn  ground  in  a 
raw  state,  indicates  science  which  was  the  result  of 
experience,  the  intention  being  not  only  to  clean 
the  teeth  and  to  render  them  white,  but  also  to  fix 
them  when  loose,  to  strengthen  the  gums,  and  to 
assuage  tooth-ache.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxviii.  49,  xxxi. 
46,  xxxii.  21,  26.)  Pounded  pumice  was  a  more 
dubious  article,  though  Pliny  (xxxvi.  42)  says, 
"  Utilissima  nunt  ex  his  dentifricia."  [J.  Y.] 
DEPENSI  ACTIO.  [Intercession 
DEPORTA'TIO.  [Exsilium.] 
DEPO'SITI  ACTIO.  [Depositum.] 
DEPO'SITUM.  The  notion  of  depositum  is 
this:  a  moveable  thing  is  given  by  one  man  to 
another  to  keep  until  it  is  demanded  back,  and 
without  any  reward  for  the  trouble  of  keeping  it. 
The  party  who  makes  the  depositum  is  called  de- 
ponens or  depositor,  and  he  who  receives  the  thing 
is  called  depositarius.  The  act  of  deposit  may  be 
purely  voluntary  ;  or  it  may  be  from  necessity,  as 
in  the  case  of  fire,  shipwreck,  or  other  casualty. 
The  depositarius  is  bound  to  take  care  of  the 
thing  which  he  has  consented  to  receive.  He  can- 
not use  the  thing  unless  he  has  permission  to  use 
it,  either  by  express  words  or  by  necessary  im- 
plication. If  the  thing  is  one  "  quae  usu  non  con- 
sumitur,"  and  it  is  given  to  a  person  to  be  used, 
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the  transaction  becomes  a  case  of  locatio  and  con- 
ducts [Locatio],  if  money  is  to  be  paid  for  the 
use  of  it ;  or  a  case  of  commodatum  [Commoda- 
tum],  if  nothing  is  to  be  paid  for  the  use.  If  a 
bag  of  money  not  sealed  up  is  the  subject  of  the 
depositum,  and  the  depositarius  at  any  time  asks 
for  permission  to  use  it,  the  money  becomes  a  loan 
[Mutuum]  from  the  time  when  the  permission 
is  granted  ;  if  the  deponens  proffers  the  use  of  the 
money,  it  becomes  a  loan  from  the  time  when  the 
depositarius  begins  to  use  it.  (Dig.  12.  tit.  1.  s.  9. 
§  9,  s.  10.)  If  money  is  deposited  with  the  condition 
that  the  same  amount  be  returned,  the  use  of  it  is 
tacitly  given.  If  the  depositum  continues  purely  a 
depositum,  the  depositarius  is  bound  to  make  good 
any  damage  to  it  which  happens  through  dolus  or 
culpa  lata  ;  and  he  is  bound  to  restore  the  thing 
on  demand  to  the  deponens,  or  to  the  person  to 
whom  the  deponens  orders  it  to  be  restored.  If 
several  persons  had  received  the  deposit,  they  were 
severally  liable  for  the  whole  (in  solidum).  The 
remedy  of  the  deponens  against  the  depositarius,  is 
by  an  actio  depositi  directa.  The  depositarius  is 
entitled  to  be  secured  against  all  damage  which 
he  may  have  sustained  through  any  culpa  on  the 
part  of  the  deponens,  and  to  all  costs  and  expenses 
incurred  by  his  charge  ;  and  his  remedy  against 
the  deponens  is  by  an  actio  depositi  contraria, 
The  actio  was  in  duplum,  if  the  deposit  was  made 
from  necessity  ;  if  the  depositarius  was  guilty  of 
dolus,  infamia  was  a  consequence.  (Inst.  3.  tit.  14 
(15) ;  Cod.  4.  tit.  34  ;  Dig.  16.  tit.  3 ;  Cic.  de  Off. 
i.  10  ;  Juv.  Sat.  xiii.  60  ;  Dirksen,  Uebersicht,  &c. 
p.  597  ;  Thibaut,  System,  &c  §  480,  &c.  9th 
ed.)  [G.  L.] 

DESERTOR,  is  defined  by  Modestimis  to  be 
one  "  qui  per  prolixum  tempus  vagatus,  reducitur," 
and  differs  from  an  emansor,  "  qui  diu  vagatus  ad 
castra  egreditur."  (Dig.  49.  tit.  16.  s.  3.)  Those 
who  deserted  in  time  of  peace,  were  punished  by 
loss  of  rank,  corporal  chastisement,  fines,  ignomini- 
ous dismission  from  the  service,  &c.  Those  who 
left  the  standards  in  time  of  war  were  usually 
punished  with  death.  The  transfugae,  or  deserters 
to  the  enemy,  when  taken,  were  sometimes  de- 
prived of  their  hands  or  feet  (Liv.  xxvi.  12),  but 
generally  were  put  to  death.  (Lipsius,  De  Milit. 
Rom.  iv.  4.) 

DESIGNA'TOR.    [Funus.] 

DESMOTE'RION  (5«o>wrtfpio>/).  |Cakcjsk.j 

DESPOSIONAUTAE  (StoTrocrtwaOTai.)  [Cl- 

VITAS.] 

DESULTOR  (airogcJnjs,  /teTagaTTjs),  lite- 
rally "  one  who  leaps  off,"  was  applied  to  a  per- 
son who  rode  several  horses  or  chariots,  leaping 
from  one  to  the  other.  As  early  as  the  Homeric 
times,  we  find  the  description  of  a  man,  who  keeps 
four  horses  abreast  at  full  gallop,  and  leaps  from 
one  to  another,  amidst  a  crowd  of  admiring  spec- 
tators. (II.  xv.  679 — 684.)  In  the  games  of  the 
Roman  circus  this  sport  was  also  very  popular. 
The  Roman  desultor  generally  rode  only  two 
horses  at  the  same  time,  sitting  on  themfwithout  a 
saddle,  and  vaulting  upon  either  of  them  at  his 
pleasure.  (Isid.  Orig.  xviii.  39.)  He  wore  a  hat  or 
cap  made  of  felt.  The  taste  for  these  exercises  was 
carried  to  so  great  an  extent,  that  young  men  of 
the  highest  rank  not  only  drove  bigae  and  quad- 
rigae in  the  circus,  but  exhibited  these  feats  of 
horsemanship.  (Suet.  Jul.  39.)  Among  other  na- 
tions  this    species   of   equestrian   dexterity   was 
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applied  to  the  purposes  of  war.  Livy  mentions  a 
troop  of  horse  in  the  Numidian  army,  in  which 
each  soldier  was  supplied  with  a  couple  of  horses, 
and  in  the  heat  of  battle,  and  when  clad  in  ar- 
mour, would  leap  with  the  greatest  ease  and  cele- 
rity from  that  which  was  wearied  or  disabled  upon 
the  back  of  the  horse  which  was  still  sound  and 
fresh,  (xxiii.  29).  The  Scythians,  Armenians,  and 
some  of  the  Indians,  were  skilled  in  the  same  art. 
The  annexed  woodcut  shows  three  figures  of 
desultores,  one  from  a  bronze  lamp,  published  by 
Bartoli  (Anticfie  Lucerne  S&polcrali^  i.  24),  the 
others  from  coins.  In  all  these  the  rider  wears  a 
pileus,  or  cap  of  felt,  and  his  horse  is  without  a 
saddle  ;  but  these  examples  prove  that  he  had  the 
use  both  of  the  wjiip  and  the  rein.  On  the  coins 
we  also  observe  the  wreath  and  palm-branch  as 
ensigns  of  victory.  [J.  Y.] 
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DETESTA'TIO  SACRORUM.    (Gens.] 
DEVERSO'RIUM.    [Caupona.] 
DEUNX.    [As,  p.  140,  b;  Libra, J 
DEXTANS.    [As,  p.  140,  b  ;  Libra.] 
DIABATE'RIA  (dia^ar-hpta),  a  sacrifice  of- 
fered to  Zeus  and  Athena  by  the  kings  of  Sparta, 
upon  passing  the  frontiers  of  Lacedaemon  with 
the  command  of  an  army.     If  the  victims  were 
unfavourable,  they  disbanded  the  army  and  re- 
turned home.    (Xen.  De  Rep.  Lac.  xi.  2  ;  Thuc. 
v.  54,  55,  116.) 

DIADE'MA  CJndSTifia),  a  white  fillet  used  to 
encircle  the  head  (fascia  alba,  Val.  Max.  vi.  2. 
§  7).  The  invention  of  this  ornament  is  by  Pliny 
(vii.  57)  attributed  to  "  Liber  Pater.1'  Diodorus 
Siculus  adds  (iv.  p.  250,  Wessel.),  that  he  wore  it 
to  assuage  headache,  the  consequence  of  indulgence 
in  wine.  Accordingly,  in  works  of  ancient  art,  Dio- 
nysus wears  a  plain  bandage  on  his  head,  as  shown 
in  the  cut  under  Cantharus-  The  decoration 
is  properly  Oriental.  It  is  commonly  represented 
on  the  heads  of  Eastern  monarchs.  Justin  (xii.  3) 
relates  that  Alexander  the  Great  adopted  the  large 
diadem  of  the  kings  of  Persia,  the  ends  of  which 
fell  upon  the  shoulders,  and  that  this  mark  of  roy- 
alty was  preserved  by  his  successors.  Antony 
aasumed  it  in  his  luxurious  intercourse  with  Cleo- 


patra in  Egypt.  (Florus,  iv.  11.)  Aclian  says 
(  V.  H.  vi.  38)  that  the  kings  of  that  country  had 
the  figure  of  an  asp  upon  their  diadems.  In  pro- 
cess of  time  the  sculptors  placed  the  diadema 
on  the  head  of  Zeus,  and  various  other  divinities 
besides  Dionysus  ;  and  it  was  also  gradually  as- 
sumed by  the  sovereigns  of  the  Western  world. 
It  was  tied  behind  in  a  bow  ;  whence  Tacitus 
(Ann.  vi.  37)  speaks  of  the  Euphrates  rising  in 
waves  "  white  with  foam,  so  as  to  resemble  a  dia- 
dem." By  the  addition  of  gold  and  gems,  and  by 
a  continual  increase  in  richness,  size,  and  splen- 
dour, this  bandage  was  at  length  converted  into 
the  crown  which  has  been  for  many  centuries  the 
badge  of  sovereignty  in  modem  Europe.    [J.  Y.] 

DIADICA'SIA  (StaSf/cao-fa),  in  its  most  ex- 
tended sense  is  a  mere  synonym  of  St/crj :  techni- 
cally, it  denotes  the  proceedings  in  a  contest  for 
preference  between  two  or  more  rival  parties  ;  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  case  of  several  claiming  to 
succeed  as  heirs  or  legatees  to  the  estate  of  a  de- 
ceased person.  Upon  an  occasion  of  this  kind,  it 
will  be  observed  that,  as  all  the  claimants  are 
similarly  situated  with  respect  to  the  subject  of 
dispute,  the  ordinary  classification  of  the  litigants 
as  plaintiffs  and  defendants  becomes  no  longer  ap- 
plicable. This,  in  fact,  is  the  essential  distinction 
between  the  proceedings  in  question  and  all  other 
suits  in  which  the  parties  appear  as  immediately 
opposed  to  each  other ;  but  as  far  as  forms  are  con- 
cerned, we  are  not  told  that  they  were  peculiarly 
characterised.  Besides  the  case  above  mentioned, 
there  are  several  others  to  be  classed  with  it  in 
respect  of  the  object  of  proceedings  being  an  ab- 
solute acquisition  of  property.  Among  these  are 
to  be  reckoned  the  claims  of  private  creditors  upon 
a  confiscated  estate,  and  the  contests  between  in- 
formers claiming  rewards  proposed  by  the  state  for 
the  discovery  of  crimes,  &c,  as  upon  the  occasion 
of  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermae  (Andoc.  14)  and 
the  like.  The  other  class  of  causes  included  under 
the  general  term  consists  of  cases  like  the  antidosis 
of  the  trierarchs  [Antidosis],  contests  as  to  who 
was  to  be  held  responsible  to  the  state  for  public 
property  alleged  to  have  been  transferred  on  one 
hand  and  denied  on  the  other  (as  in  Dem.  c. 
Every,  et  Mnes.\  and  questions  as  to  who  should 
undertake  a  choregia,  and  many  others,  in  which 
exemptions  from  personal  or  pecuniary  liabilities 
to  the  state  were  the  subject  of  claim  by  rival 
parties.  In  a  diadicasia,  as  in  an  ordinary  S1K77, 
the  proper  court,  the  presiding  magistrate,  and  the 
expenses  of  the  trial,  mainly  depended  upon  the 
peculiar  object  of  the  proceedings,  and  present  no 
leading  characteristics  for  discussion  under  the 
general  term.  (Platner,  Process  mid  Klagen,  ii. 
p.  17.  s.  9.)     [Dike.]  [J.S.M.] 

DIADOSEIS  (Biad6<reis.)    [Dianomae.] 

DIAETA.    [Domus.] 

DIAETE'TICA,  or  DIAETE'TICE  (5«utt>- 
Ti/c^j),  one  of  the  principal  branches  into  which 
the  ancients  divided  the  art  and  science  of  medi- 
cine. [Medicina.]  The  word  is  derived  from 
StcuTa,  which  meant  much  the  same  as  our  word 
diet.  It  is  defined  by  Celsus  (De  Medic.  Praefat. 
in  lib.  i.)  to  signify  that  part  of  medicine  quae 
victtt  medetur,  "  which  cures  diseases  by  means  of 
regimen  and  diet ; "  and  a  similar  explanation  is 
given  by  Plato  (op.  Diog.  Laiirt.  iii.  1.  §  85.) 
Taken  strictly  in  this  sense,  it  would  correspond 
very  nearly  with  the  modern  dietetics,  and  this  is 
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the  meaning  which  it  always  hears  in  the  earlier 
medical  writers,  and  that  which  will  be  adhered 
to  in  the  present  article  ;  in  some  of  the  later  au- 
thors, it  seems  to  comprehend  Celsus's  second  grand 
division,  Pharmaceutical  and  is  used  by  Scribonius 
Largus  (De  Compos.  Medicam.  §  200)  simply  in 
opposition  to  chirurgia,  so  as  to  answer  exactly  to 
the  province  of  our  physician. 

No  attention  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  this 
branch  of  medicine  before  the  date  of  Hippo- 
crates. Homer  represents  Machaon,  who  had  been 
wounded  in  the  shoulder  by  an  arrow  (R.  xi.  507) 
and  forced  to  quit  the  field,  as  taking  a  draught 
composed  of  wine,  goat's-milk  cheese,  and  flour 
(ibid.  638),  which  certainly  no  modern  surgeon 
would  prescribe  in  such  a  case.  (See  Plat.  De 
Repuk.  iii.  pp.  405,  406  ;  Max.  Tyr.  Serm.  29  ; 
Athen.  i.  p.  10.)  Hippocrates  seems  to  claim  for 
himself  the  credit  of  being  the  first  person  who 
had  studied  this  subject,  and  says  that  "  the  an- 
cients had  written  nothing  on  it  worth  mention- 
ing" (De  Rat.  Vict,  in  Morb.  Acut.  vol.  ii.  p.  26, 
ed.  Kiihn).  Among  the  works  commonly  ascribed 
to  Hippocrates,  there  are  four  that  bear  upon  this 
subject.  It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  attempt 
any  thing  like  a  complete  account  of  the  opinions 
of  the  ancients  on  this  point ;  those  who  wish  for 
more  detailed  information  must  be  referred  to  the 
different  works  on  medical  antiquities,  while  in 
this  article  mention  is  made  of  only  such  parti- 
culars as  may  be  supposed  to  have  some  interest 
for  the  general  reader. 

In  the  works  of  Hippocrates  and  his  successors 
almost  all  the  articles  of  food  used  by  the  ancients 
are  mentioned,  and  their  real  or  supposed  pro- 
perties discussed,  sometimes  quite  as  fancifully  as 
by  Burton  in  his  Anatomy  of  Melancholy.  In 
some  respects  they  appear  to  have  been  much  less 
delicate  in  their  tastes  than  the  moderns,  as  we 
find  the  flesh  of  the  fox,  the  dog,  the  horse,  and 
the  ass  spoken  of  as  common  articles  of  food. 
(Pseudo-Hippocr.  De  Vict.  Rat.  lib.  ii.  vol.  i.  pp. 
679,  680.)  With  regard  to  the  quantity  of  wine 
drank  by  the  ancients,  we  may  arrive  at  some- 
thing like  certainty  from  the  fact  that  Caelius 
Aurelianus  mentions  it  as  something  extraordinary 
that  the  famous  Asclepiades  at  Rome  in  the  first 
century  B.  a,  sometimes  ordered  his  patients  to 
double  and  treble  the  quantity  of  wine,  till  at  last 
they  drank  half  wine  and  half  water  (De  Morb. 
Chron.  lib.  iii.  c.  7.  p.  386),  from  which  it  appears 
that  wine  was  commonly  diluted  with  five  or  six 
times  its  quantity  of  water.  Hippocrates  recom- 
mends wine  to  be  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  water,  and  Galen  approves  of  the  proportion  ; 
but  Le  Clerc  (Hist,  de  la  Mid.)  thinks  that  this 
was  only  in  particular  cases.  In  one  place 
(Pseudo-Hippocr.  De  Viet.  Rat.  lib.  iii.  in  fin.) 
the  patient,  after  groat  fatigue,  is  recommended. 
fLzBvoSTJmi  a7ra|  1)$ts,  in  which  passage  it  has  been 
much  doubted  whether  actual  intoxication  is  meant, 
or  only  the  "  drinking  freely  and  to  cheerfulness," 
in  which  sense  the  same  word  is  used  by  St.  John 
(ii.  10)  and  the  LXX.  (Gen.  xliii.  34  ;  Cant.  v. 
1  ;  and  perhaps  Gen.  ix.  21).  According  to  Hip- 
pocrates, the  proportions  in  which  wine  and  water 
should  be  mixed  together,  vary  according  to  the 
season  of  the  year  ;  for  instance,  in  summer  the 
wine  should  be  most  diluted,  and  in  winter  the 
least  so.  (Compare  Cclsus,  De  Medic,  i.  3.  p.  31. 
ed.  Argent.)     Exercise  of  various  sorts,  and  bath- 
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ing,  are  also  much  insisted  upon  by  the  writers  on 
diet  and  regimen ;  but  for  further  particulars  on 
these  subjects  the  articles  Balneae  and  Gymna- 
sium must  he  consulted.  It  may,  however,  be 
added  that  the  bath  could  not  have  been  very 
common,  at  least  in  private  families,  in  the  time  of 
Hippocrates,  as  he  says  (De  Rat.  Vict,  in  Morb. 
Acut.  p.  62)  that  "there  are  few  houses  in  which 
the  necessary  conveniences  are  to  be  found." 

Another  very  favourite  practice  with  the  an- 
cients, both  as  a  preventive  of  sickness  and  as  a 
remedy,  was  the  taking  of  an  emetic  from  time  to 
time.  The  author  of  the  treatise  De  Victus  Ra- 
tione,  falsely  attributed  to  Hippocrates,  recom- 
mends it  two  or  three  times  a  month  (lib.  iii.  p. 
710).  Celsus  considers  it  more  beneficial  in  the 
winter  than  in  the  summer  (De  Medic,  i.  3.  p.  28), 
and  says  that  those  who  take  an  emetic  twice  a 
month  had  better  do  so  on  two  successive  days 
than  once  a  fortnight  (Ibid.  p.  29).  At  the  time 
in  which  Celsus  wrote,  this  practice  was  so  com- 
monly abused,  that  Asclepiades,  in  his  work  De 
Sanitate  Tuenda,  rejected  the  use  of  emetics  alto- 
gether, "  Offensus,"  says  Celsus  (Ibid.  p.  27), 
"  eorum  consuetudine,  qui  quotidie  ejiciendo  vo- 
randi  facultatem  moliuntur."  (See  also  Plin. 
H.  N.  xxvi.  8.)  It  was  the  custom  among  the 
Romans  to  take  an  emetic  immediately  before  their 
meals,  in  order  to  prepare  themselves  to  eat  more 
plentifully  ;  and  again  soon  after,  so  as  to  avoid 
any  injury  from  repletion.  Cicero,  in  his  account 
of  the  day  that  Caesar  spent  with  him  at  his 
house  in  the  country  (oat  Att.  xiii.  52),  says,  "  Ac- 
cubuit,  i^TiK^jf  agebat,  itaque  et  edit  et  hibit 
aOta>s  et  jucunde  ; "  and  this  seems  to  have  been 
considered  a  sort  of  compliment  paid  by  Caesar  to 
his  host,  as  it  intimated  a  resolution  to  pass  the 
day  cheerfully,  and  to  eat  and  drink  freely  with 
him.  He  is  represented  as  having  done  the  same 
thing  when  he  was  entertained  by  King  Deiotarus 
(Cic.  Pro  Deiot.  c.  7).  The  glutton  Vitellius  is 
said  to  have  preserved  his  own  life  by  constant 
emetics,  while  he  destroyed  all  his  companions 
who  did  not  use  the  same  precaution  (Suet.  VitelL 
c.  13  ;  Dion  Cass.  lxv.  2),  so  that  one  of  them, 
who  was  prevented  by  illness  from  dining  with 
him  for  a  few  days,  said,  "  I  should  certainly 
have  been  dead  if  I  had  not  fallen  sick."  Even 
women,  after  bathing  before  supper,  used  to  drink 
wine  and  throw  it  up  again  to  sharpen  their  ap- 
petite — 

[Falerni]  "  sextarius  alter 
Ducitur  ante  cibum,  rabidam  facturus  orexim." 
Juv.Sat.vi.  427,  428. 
so  that  it  might  truly  be  said,  in  the  strong  lan- 
guage of  Seneca  (Cons,  ad  Heh.  9.  §  10),"  Vomunt, 
ut  edant  ;  edunt,  ut  vomant."  (Compare  Seneca, 
De  Provid.  c.  4.  §  11,  Epist.  95.  §  21.)  By 
some,  the  practice  was  thought  so  effectual  for 
strengthening  the  constitution,  that  it  was  the 
constant  regimen  of  all  the  athletae,  or  professed 
wrestlers,  trained  for  the  public  shows,  in  order 
to  make  them  more  robust.  Celsus,  however, 
(I.  c.  p.  28),  warns  his  readers  against  the  too 
frequent  use  of  emetics  without  necessity  and 
merely  for  luxury  and  gluttony,  and  says  that 
no  one  who  has  any  regard  for  his  health,  and 
wishes  to  live  to  old  age,  ought  to  make  it  a  dally 
practice.  [W.  A.  G.] 

DIAETE'TAE  (BmmjTaf),  arbitrators,  um- 
pires.    The  diaetetae  mentioned  by  the  Athenian 
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orators,  were  of  two  kinds  ;  the  one  public  and 
appointed  by  lot  (/cA^pajTof),  the  other  private  and 
chosen  (aiperoi)  by  the  parties  who  referred  to 
r.hem  the  decision  of  a  disputed  point,  instead  of 
trying  it  before  a  court  of  justice  ;  the  judgments 
of  both,  according  to  Aristotle,  being  founded  on 
equity  rather  than  law  (d  yap  SiaiTTjT^s  rb 
iwtetK^s  Spa,  b  Se  Sucaffrfys  rbv  vdfiov,  Rltetor.  i. 
13).  We  shall,  in  the  first  place,  treat  of  the 
publia  diaetetae,  following  as  closely  as  possible 
the  o  der  and  statements  of  Hudtwalcker  in  his 
treatise  "  Ueber  die  offentlichen  und  Privat- 
Schiedsrichter  Diateten  in  Athen,  und  den  Process 
For  denselben." 

According  to  Suidas  (s.  v.),  the  public  Diaetetae 
were  required  to  be  not  less  than  50  years  of  age  ; 
according  to  Pollux  (viii.  126)  and  Hesjxhius,  not 
less  than  60.  With  respect  to  their  number  there 
is  some  difficulty,  in  consequence  of  a  statement  of 
Ulpian  (Demosth.  c.  Meid.  p.  542.  15),  according 
to  which  it  was  440,  i.  e.  44  for  each  tribe, 
(%(Tav  5e  TeVffccpes  not  re(T<rapdKOVTa,  naff  GKaaTyv 
<pv\-f}v).  This  number,  however,  appears  so  un- 
necessarily large,  more  especially  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  Attic  orators  frequently  speak  of 
only  one  arbitrator  in  each  case,  that  some  writers 
have,  with  good  reason,  supposed  the  reading 
should  be  —  -fjffav  Se  Teo-ffapoLKovra,  Teaaapes 
k.  e.  <p.  At  any  rate,  litigious  as  the  Athenians 
were,  it  seems  that  40  must  have  been  enough  for 
all  purposes. 

The  words  ko0*  eKdffryv  <pv\^v9  imply  that  each 
tribe  had  its  own  arbitrator  ;  an  inference  which  is 
supported  by  Demosthenes  (c.  Everg.  p.  1142.  25), 
where  he  speaks  of  the  arbitrators  of  the  Oeneid 
and  Erectheid  tribes :  as  well  as  by  Lysias  (c. 
Panel,  p.  731),  who,  in  the  words  Trpo<rK\7\<rdixevos 
avrbv  irpbs  robs  rrj  'iTnrodocovTihi  5i/ca£bi/Tccs,  is 
thought  to  allude  to  the  Diaetetae  of  the  Hippo- 
thoontid  tribe.  With  regard  to  the  election  of 
these  officers,  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  were 
chosen  by  the  members  of  the  tribe  for  which  they 
adjudicated,  or  in  a  general  assenibly  of  the  people. 
Hudtwalcker  inclines  to  the  latter  supposition,  as 
being  more  probable  :  we  do  not  think  so  ;  for  it 
seems  just  as  likely,  if  not  more  so,  that  the  four 
arbitrators  of  each  tribe  were  chosen  in  an  assem- 
bly of  the  tribe  itself.  Again,  whether  they  were 
appointed  for  life,  or  only  for  a  definite  period,  is 
not  expressly  mentioned  by  the  orators  ;  but  as 
none  of  the  Athenian  magistrates,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Areiopagites,  remained  permanently  in 
office,  and  Demosthenes  {c.Meid.  p.  542. 15)  speaks 
of  the  last  day  of  the  11th  month  of  the  year  as 
being  the  last  day  of  the  Diaetetae  (tj  re\evraia 
7jfj.4pa  r&v  dicuTTjT&v),  it  seems  almost  certain  that 
they  were  elected  for  a  year  only.  The  only  ob- 
jection to  this  conclusion  arises  from  a  statement 
in  a  fragment  of  Isaeus  (p.  361,  ed.  Reiske),  where 
an  arbitrator  is  spoken  of  as  being  engaged  on  a 
suit  for  two  years  (5t5o  ert)  rov  StaLrrjTov  rfyy 
Ukt\p  (=xovtos)  :  if,  however,  we  admit  the  con- 
jectural reading  twv  SioittjtcDi/,  the  meaning  would 
be  in  accordance  with  what  we  infer  from  other 
authorities,  and  would  only  imply  that  the  same 
cause  came  before  the  arbitrators  of  two  different 
years,  a  case  which  might  not  unfrequently  happen  ; 
if,  on  the  contrary,  the  reading  of  the  text  is  cor- 
rect, we  must  suppose  that  it  was  sometimes  neces- 
sary or  convenient  to  re-elect  an  arbitrator  for  the 
decision  of  a  particular  case. 
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It  is  doubtful  whether  the  public  Diaetetae 
took  any  general  oath  before  entering  upon  their 
duties.  Such  a  guarantee  would  seem  to  be  unne- 
cessary ;  for  we  read  of  their  taking  oaths  previous 
to  giving  judgment  in  the  particular  cases  which 
came  before  them.  (Isaeus,  De  Dieaeog.  Hered. 
p.  54  ;  Dem.  c.  CaUip.  p.  1244.)  From  this  cir- 
cumstance we  should  infer  that  no  oath  was  ex- 
acted from  them  before  they  entered  upon  office ; 
Hudtwalcker  is  of  a  contrary  opinion,  and  sug- 
gests that  the  purport  of  their  oath  of  office  was 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Heliastic  oath  given  by 
Demosthenes  (c.  Timocr.  p.  747). 

The  Diaetetae  of  the  different  tribes  appear  to 
have  sat  in  different  places  ;  as  temples,  halls,  and 
courts  of  justice,  if  not  wanted  for  other  purposes. 
Those  of  the  Oeneid  and  Erectheid  tribes  met  in 
the  heliaea  (Dem.  e.  Everg.  p.  1142.  25.)  ;  we 
read  of  others  holding  a  court  in  the  delphinium 
(c.  Boeot.  ii.  p.  1011),  and  also  in  the  aroa 
ttoikiXt]  (c.  Steph.  i.  p.  1106).  Again,  we  are  told 
of  slaves  being  examined  by  the  Diaetetae  sitting 
for  that  purpose,  under  the  appellation  of  fiavavt- 
ffral  [Tormentum],  in  the  hephaisteium,  or 
temple  of  Poseidon.  (Isocr.  Tpcwre^.  p.  361.  21,  ed. 
Bekker.)  Moreover,  we  are  told  of  private  arbi- 
trators meeting  in  the  temple  of  Athena  on  the 
Acropolis  ;  and,  if  the  amended  reading  of  Pollux 
(viii.  126)  is  correct,  we  are  informed  by  him,  in 
general  terms,  that  the  arbitrators  formerly  held 
their  courts  in  the  temples  (Airjrow  4v  Upois 
ird\ai).  Harpocration  also  (s.  v.)  contrasts  the 
dicasts  with  the  arbitrators,  observing  that  the 
former  had  regularly  appointed  courts  of  justice 
(&7ro  SeSe  tyfj.  eva) . 

Another  point  of  difference  was  the  mode  of 
payment,  inasmuch  as  the  dicasts  received  an 
allowance  from  the  state,  whereas  the  only  remu- 
neration of  the  Diaetetae  was  a  drachma  deposited 
as  a  TrapdcrTacris  by  the  complainant,  on  the  com- 
mencement of  the  suit,  the  same  sum  being  also 
paid  for  the  avrw^offia^  and  every  virtafiotria  sworn 
during  the  proceedings.  (Pollux,  viii.  39,  127  ; 
Harpocr.  s.  v.)  This  irapdaratrLs  is  the  same  as 
the  Spaxnh  tov  Xenrofxaprvplov  mentioned  by 
Demosthenes  (c.  Timoth.  p.  1190).  The  defendant 
in  this  case  had  failed  to  give  evidence  as  he  ought 
to  have  done,  and  therefore  the  plaintiff  com- 
menced proceedings  against  him  for  this  neglect, 
before  the  arbitrators  in  the  principal  suit,  the 
first  step  of  which  was  the  payment  of  the  irapd- 

(TTaffiS, 

The  public  arbitrators  were  viretidvvot,  i.e.  every 
one  who  had,  or  fancied  he  had,  a  cause  of  com- 
plaint against  them  for  their  decisions,  might  pro- 
ceed against  them  by  elcrayyeKia^  or  information 
laid  before  the  senate.  For  this  purpose,  says 
Ulpian,  whose  statement  is  confirmed  by  Demo- 
sthenes (c.  Meid.)  in  the  case  of  Straton,  the  public 
Dia  -tetae  were  towards  the  close  of  their  year 
of  office,  and  during  the  latter  days  of  the  month 
Thargelion,  required  to  present  themselves  in  some 
fixed  place,  probably  near  the  senate-house,  that 
they  might  be  ready  to  answer  any  charge  brought 
against  them,  of  which  they  received  a  previous 
notice.  The  punishment,  in  case  of  condemnation, 
was  atmia,  or  the  loss  of  civic  rights.  Harpo- 
cration (s.  v.),  however,  informs  us  that  the  eiffay- 
yeMa  against  the  arbitrators  was  brought  before 
the  dicasts  or  judges  of  the  regular  courts,  but  this 
probably  happened  only  on  appeal,  or  in  cases  of 
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great  importance,  inasmuch  as  the  j3ou\^  could 
not  inflict  a  greater  penalty  than  a  fine  of  500 
drachmae  with  atimia. 

As  to  the  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Diaetetae,  Pollux  (viii.  126)  states,  that  in  former 
times  no  suit  was  brought  into  a  court  before  it 
had  been  investigated  by  the  Diaetetae  (irt£\ai 
ovdepia  8£ktj  itplv  e7rl  StaiTTjTas  4K6e?v  elff-fiyero). 
There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  word  iroAai 
here  refers  to  a  time  which  was  ancient  with  re- 
ference to  the  age  of  the  Athenian  orators,  and 
therefore  that  this  previous  investigation  was  no 
longer  requisite  in  the  days  of  Demosthenes  and 
his  contemporaries.  Still  we  find  the  Diaetetae 
mentioned  by  them  in  very  many  cases  of  civil 
actions,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  magistrates, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  bring  actions  into  court 
(eiffdyeiv),  encouraged  the  process  before  the  arbi- 
trators, as  a  means  of  saving  the  state  the  pay- 
ment which  would  otherwise  have  been  due  to  the 
dicasts.  Hudtwalcker  is  accordingly  of  opinion 
that  the  Diaetetae  were  competent  to  act  in  all 
cases  of  civil  actions  for  restitution  or  compensa- 
tion, but  not  of  penal  or  criminal  indictments 
(ypcupai),  and,  moreover,  that  it  rested  with  the 
complainant  whether  his  cause  was  brought  before 
them  in  the  first  instance,  or  sent  at  once  to  a 
higher  court  of  judicature.  (Dem.  c.  Androt. 
p.  601.  18.) 

But  besides  hearing  cases  of  this  sort  the 
Diaetetae  sat  as  commissioners  of  inquiry  on  mat- 
ters of  fact  which  could  not  be  conveniently  exa- 
mined inacourt  of  justice  (Dem.  c.  Steph.  p.  1106), 
just  as  what  is  called  an  "  issue "  is  sometimes 
directed  by  our  own  Court  of  Chancery  to  an  in- 
ferior court,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  a  question  of 
fact,  to  be  determined  by  a  jury.  Either  party  in 
a  suit  could  demand  or  challenge  (irpoKaXeicrflai) 
an  inquiry  of  this  sort  before  an  arbitrator,  the 
challenge  being  called  Trp6ic\7i<ns :  a  term  which 
was  also  applied  to  the  "  articles  of  agreement " 
by  which  the  extent  and  object  of  the  inquiry  were 
defined.  .(Dem.  c.  Neaer.  p.  1387.)  Many  in- 
stances of  these  irpoK\-fjireis  are  found  in  the 
orators ;  one  of  the  most  frequent  is  the  demand 
or  offer  to  examine  by  torture  a  slave  supposed  to 
be  cognisant  of  a  matter  in  dispute,  the  damage 
which  might  result  to  the  owner  of  the  slave  being 
guaranteed  by  the  party  who  demanded  the  exa- 
mination. (Harpocr.  s.  v .  TrpOKA/no-u.)  See  also  De- 
mosthenes (Onetor.  i.  p.  874),  who  observes  that 
the  testimony  of  a  slave,  elicited  by  torture,  was 
thought  of  more  value  by  the  Athenians  than  the 
evidence  of  freemen.  Another  instance  somewhat 
similar  to  the  last,  was  the  icp6K\T\ffis  ets  fiaprv- 
piav  (Pollux,  viii.  62),  where  a  party  proposed  to 
his  opponent  that  the  decision  of  a  disputed  point 
should  be  determined  by  the  evidence  of  a  third 
party.  (Antiphon,  Dp.  Clioreut.  p.  144,  ed.  Bek- 
ker.)  Sometimes  also  we  read  of  a  Trp6n\T\<ris, 
by  which  a  party  was  challenged  to  allow  the  ex- 
amination of  documents  ;  as  wills  (Dem.  c.  Steph. 
p.  1104),  deeds,  bankers1  books,  &c.  (c.  TimoiU. 
p.  1197).  It  is  manifest  that  the  forms  and  ob- 
jects of  a  irp6ich7](Tts  would  vary  according  to  the 
matter  in  dispute,  and  the  evidence  which  was 
producible  ;  we  shall,  therefore,  content  ourselves 
with  adding  that  the  term  was  also  used  when 
a  party  challenged  his  adversary  to  make  his  alle- 
gation under  the  sanction  of  an  oath,  or  offered  to 
make  his  own  statements  under  the  same  obliga- 
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tion.  (Dem.  c.  Apat.  p.  896,  c.  Con.  p.  1269. 19.) 
The  presumption  or  prepossession  which  might 
arise  from  a  voluntary  oath  in  the  last  case,  might 
be  met  by  a  similar  irpiJK\i)ins,  tendered  by  the  op- 
posite party,  to  which  the  original  challenger  ap- 
pears to  have  had  the  option  of  consenting  or  not 
as  he  might  think  proper.  (Dem.  Timoth.  p.  1203 ; 
compare  Arist.  Rhet.  i.  16.)  In  all  cases  where 
any  of  these  investigations  .or  depositions  were 
made  before  the  Diaetetae,  we  may  conclude  with 
Hudtwalcker  (p.  48),  that  they  might  be  called  as 
witnesses  in  subsequent  stages  of  the  action,  either 
to  state  the  evidence  they  had  taken,  or  to  pro- 
duce the  documents  they  had  examined,  and  which 
were  deposited  by  them  in  an  echinus.  [Apppi- 
latio  (Gheek).] 

The  proceedings  in  the  trials  before  the  public 
arbitrators  were  of  two  kinds,  1st,  When  two 
parties  agreed  by  a  regular  contract  to  refer  a 
matter  in  dispute  to  a  judge  or  judges  selected  from 
them.  2dly,  When  a  cause  was  brought  before  a 
public  arbitrator,  without  any  such  previous  com- 
promise, and  in  the  regular  course  of  law.  The 
chief  difference  seems  to  have  been  that,  in  case 
of  a  reference  by  contract  between  two  parties,  the 
award  was  final,  and  no  appeal  could  be  brought 
before  another  court,  though  the  unsuccessful  party 
might,  in  some  instances,  move  for  a  new  trial 
(tV  h^i  oiffav  avTiXaxft",  Dem.  o.  Meid.  p,  641). 
Except  in  this  point,  of  non-appeal,  an  arbitrator 
who  was  selected  from  the  public  Diaetetae  by 
litigant  parties,  seems  to  have  been  subject  to  the 
same  liabilities,  and  to  have  stood  in  the  same  re- 
lation to  those  parties  as  an  arbitrator  appointed  by 
lot :  the  course  of  proceeding  also  appears  to  have 
been  the  same  before  both  (Dem.  c.  Meid.  p.  541), 
an  account  of  which  is  given  below.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  first  stated,  that  there  are  strong  reasons 
in  support  of  Hudtwalcker's  opinion,  that  when- 
ever a  suitor  wished  to  bring  an  action  before  one 
or  more  of  the  public  Diaetetae,  he  applied  to  one 
of  the  many  officers  called  e'urayoyeis  (Dem.  c. 
Lacrit.  p.  940.  5,  c.  Pantaen.  p.  976.  10  ;  Pollux, 
viii.  93),  whose  duty  it  was  to  bring  the  cause 
(elffdyetv)  into  a  proper  court.  By  some  such 
officer,  at  any  rate,  a  requisite  number  of  arbitra- 
tors was  allotted  to  the  complainant,  care  being 
taken  that  they  were  of  the  same  tribe  as  the  de- 
fendant. (Harpocr.  s.  v.  SiamjTaf.)  Pollux  (viii. 
126)  informs  us  that  if  a  Diaetetes  refused  to 
hear  a  cause,  he  might  be  punished  with  atimia : 
but  it  appears  that  under  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, and  after  hearing  the  case,  a  Diaetetes 
sometimes  refused  to  decide  himself,  and  referred 
the  parties  to  a  court  of  justice.  (Dem.  c.  Pliorm. 
p.  913.) 

The  process  before  the  public  Diaetetae  was 
conducted  in  the  following  manner.  After  com- 
plaint made,  and  payment  of  the  irap&ffTaats,  the 
plaintiff  supported  his  averment  by  an  oath,  to  the 
effect  that  his  accusation  was  true,  which  the  de- 
fendant met  by  a  like  oath  as  to  the  matter  of  his 
defence.  When  the  oath  (avTic/wirla.)  had  been 
thus  taken  by  the  parties,  the  arbitrators  entered 
upon  the  inquiry,  heard  witnesses,  examined  docu- 
ments, and  held  as  many  conferences  (ffivoiot) 
with  the  parties,  as  might  be  necessary  for  the  set- 
tlement of  the  question.  (See  authorities,  Hudt- 
walcker, p.  80.)  The  day  of  pronouncing  judgment 
(J)  air6<patris  T7Js  Si/cijj,  Dem.  c.  Everg.  p.  1153) 
was  probably  fixed  by  law,  if  we  may  judge  from 
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the  name  (t)  itvpla  sell.  yfiepa)  by  which  it  is 
called  in  the  orators  ;  it  might,  however,  with  con- 
sent of  both  parties,  be  postponed.  The  verdict 
given  was  countersigned  by  the  proper  authorities, 
perhaps  by  the  ei&aywyets,  and  thereby  acquired 
its  validity.  The  archons,  mentioned  by  Demo- 
sthenes (c.  Meid.  p.  542)  as  having  signed  a  judg- 
ment, were  probably  thesmothetae,  as  the  action 
was  a  BIkij  KaKTiyoptas,  which  is,  moreover,  called 
an  arifnyros  Scko  (xv&v  5£/c7),  i.  e.  an  action  where 
the  plaintiff  was  not  required  to  assess  the  damages 
(aestimare  litem),  the  penalty,  in  case  of  a  verdict 
for  him,  being  determined  by  law :  this  alone  is  suf- 
ficient to  prove  that  the  Diaetetae  sometimes  de- 
cided in  cases  where  the  plaintiff  sued  for  damages, 
as  distinguished  from  those  in  which  he  sought 
restitution  of  rights  or  property  ;  nor,  indeed,  does 
there  seem  any  reason  for  supposing  that  their  juris- 
diction was  not  extended  to  the  6ryuves  Tifx^Toi,  or 
actions  where  the  plaintiff  was  required  to  assess  or 
lay  his  damages,  provided  the  assessment  did  not 
exceed  some  fixed  amount.  In  support  of  this 
opinion  we  may  adduce  the  authority  of  Pollux 
(viii.  127),  who  expressly  states  that  the  plaintiff 
might  assess  his  damages  before  the  arbitrators, 
when  the  law  did  not  do  so  for  him. 

If  the  defendant  were  not  present  on  the  proper 
day  to  make  his  last  defence,  judgment  went 
against  him  by  default  (tfyfiwv  &(p\e\  the  ar- 
bitrator being  obliged  to  wait  till  the  evening  (m|/e 
V/iepas,  Dem.  c.  Meid.  p.  541,  c.  Timoth.  p.  1190). 
Sometimes,  however,  the  time  of  pronouncing  sen- 
tence was  deferred  in  consequence  of  a  deposition 
■  (inru^ioffla,  Pollux,  viii.  60;  Harpocr.  s.  v.)  al- 
leging a  satisfactory  cause  for  postponement,  such 
as  sickness,  absence  from  town,  military  service, 
or  other  reasons.  To  substantiate  these,  the  ap- 
plicant, when  possible,  appeared  personally  ;  but  if 
a  party  was  prevented  from  appearing  on  the  day 
of  trial,  by  any  unexpected  event,  the  virto/ioo-ia 
might  be  made  on  oath  by  authorised  friends. 
(Dem.  c.  Olymp.  p.  1 1 74.  4 ;  Pollux,  viii.  5  6.)  The 
vwafiofxta  might  be  met  by  a  counter-statement 
(oLvdvjrwfjLoa-la)  from  the  opposite  party  affirming 
his  belief  that  the  reasons  alleged  were  fictitious 
or  colourable.  In  connection  with  this  point,  we 
may  observe  that,  according  to  Pollux  (viii.  60), 
the  motion  for  a  new  trial  could  only  be  sustained 
in  cases  where  the  applicant  had  made  a  u7rw/xo<r£a, 
and  demurred  either  personally  or  by  proxy  against 
the  passing  of  judgment  on  the  regular  day.  More- 
over, it  was  incumbent  on  the  party  who  wished  for 
a  new  trial  to  move  for  it  within  ten  days  after 
judgment  had  been  pronounced,  and  even  then  he 
was  obliged  to  take  a  kind  of  inra>(xoo'iai  to  the 
effect  that  his  absence  on  the  proper  day  was  in- 
voluntary. (Pollux,  viii.  60.)  In  default  of  com- 
pliance with  these  conditions,  the  previous  sentence 
was  confirmed.  (Dem.  c.  Meid.  p.  542.)  We  are 
told  also  by  Photius  {Lex.  s.  v.  fify  oZaa  Sffnj),  that 
it  was  competent  for  plaintiff  as  well  as  defendant 
to  move  for  a  new  trial  on  the  grounds  we  have 
mentioned.  When  it  was  granted,  the  former  ver- 
dict was  set  aside  (??  c-p^/nj  eAiiero),  and  the  par- 
ties went  again  before  an  arbitrator,  probably 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  eltrayayeis,  to 
whom  application  had  been  made  in  the  first  in- 
stance. The  process  itself  is  called  avriXiitys  in 
Greek,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  been  confined  to 
trials  before  the  Diaetetae  :  the  corresponding  term 
in  Roman  Jaw  is  restauratio  eremodicii. 
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This,  however,  was  not  the  only  means  of  set- 
ting aside  a  judgment,  inasmuch  as  it  might  also  be 
effected  by  an  fyecru,  or  appeal  to  the  higher 
courts  [Appellatio  (Greek)],  and  if  false  evi- 
dence had  been  tendered,  by  a  S'iktj  kclkot^xvi^v 
(Harpocr.  s.  v.  ;  Dem.  c.  Timoth.  p.  1201.  5). 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  strictly  private  arbi- 
trators, chosen  by  mutual  agreement  between  con- 
tending parties,  and  therefore  generally  distinguished 
by  the  title  alperol,  of  whom  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  they  were  not  selected  from  the  SiamjTaf 
of  the  tribes.  The  powers  with  which  they  were 
invested,  were,  as  we  might  suppose,  not  always 
the  same ;  sometimes  they  were  merely  SmAAoKrcw, 
or  chosen  to  effect  a  compromise  or  reconciliation  : 
thus  Isaeus  (De  Dicaeog.  Hered.  p.  54,  ed.  Bekk.) 
speaks  of  arbitrators  offering  either  to  bring  about 
a  reconciliation  if  they  could,  without  taking  an 
oatb,orto  make  anaward  {a,-Ko<paiv€crdai)  upon  oath. 
Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were  purely 
referees,  and  then  their  powers  depended  upon  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  of  reference  ;  if  these  powers 
were  limited,  the  arbitration  was  a  Staira  <hrl 
f>i)To?s  (Isocr.  c.Call.  p.373,ed.  Bekk.).  The  agree- 
ment was  not  merely  a  verbal  contract  (stipulatio), 
but  drawn  up  in  writing  (iirirpoir^  Karh  (rvvQ-fjKas, 
Dem.  c.  Pkor.  p.  912),  and  signed  by  the  parties  ; 
it  fixed  the  number  of  referees  (generally  three), 
determined  how  many  unanimous  votes  were  ne- 
cessary for  a  valid  decision,  and  probably  reserved 
or  prohibited,  as  the  case  might  be,  a  right  of  ap- 
peal to  other  authorities.  (Isocr.  c.  Call.  p.  375, 
ed.  Bekk,  ;  Dem.  c.  Apat.  p.  897.) 

If  there  were  no  limitations,  these  Diaetetae 
were  then,  so  to  speak,  arbitrators  proper,  accord- 
ing to  the  definition  of  Festus  (p.  15,  ed.  M  til- 
ler) :  — "  Arbiter  dicitur  judex,  quod  totius  rei 
habeat  arbitrium  et  potestatem."  Moreover,  no 
appeal  could  be  brought  against  their  judgment 
(Dem.  c.  Meid.  p.  545)  ;  though  we  read  of  an  in- 
stance of  a  party  having  persuaded  his  opponent  to 
leave  a  matter  to  the  arbitration  of  three  persons  ; 
and  afterwards,  when  he  found  they  were  likely  to 
decide  againBt  himself,  going  before  one  of  the 
public  arbitrators.  (Dem.  c.  ApJieb.  p.  862.)  We 
should,  however,  suppose  that  in  this  case  there 
was  no  written  avvQi\K7}.  The  award  was  fre- 
quently given  under  the  sanction  of  an  oath,  and 
had  the  same  force  as  the  judgment  which  pro- 
ceeded from  a  court  of  law,  so  that  it  might  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  5tK7?  ££o6\t)$.  (Dem.  c.  Callip.  p.  1240. 
22.)  We  may  add,  that  these'  private  Diaetetae 
are  spoken  of  as  sitting  4v  rep  feptp,  iv  r§  'H0ai- 
tTTelcpy  and  that  in  some  cases  it  was  customary 
to  give  notice  of  their  appointment  to  the  proper 
archon  or  magistrate  (airotyepetv  irpbi  rfyv  apxw), 
who,  as  Hudtwalcker  suggests,  may  have  acted  as 
an  tltrayajyevs  in  the  case.  (Dem.  c.  Callip.  p. 
1244.  14,  c.  Meid.  p.  542.  14.)  [R.  W.] 

DIAGRAPHEIS  (dtaypa^Ts).    [Eisphora.] 
DIA'LIS  FLAMEN.     [Flamen.] 
DIAMARTY'RIA      (Sia/xapTvpic:)       [Ana- 
crisis.] 

DIAMASTIGO'SIS  (diaftatrriyaxrts),  was  a 
solemnity  performed  at  Sparta  at  the  festival  of 
Artemis  Orthia,  whose  temple  was  called  Lim- 
naeon,  from  its  situation  in  a  marshy  part  of  the 
town.  (Paus.  iii.  16.  §6.)  The  solemnity  was 
this  :  —  Spartan  youths  (etyrjgoi)  were  scourged  on 
the  occasion  at  the  altar  of  Artemis,  by  persons 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  until  their  blood  gushed 
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forth  and  covered  the  altar.  The  scourging  itself 
wag  preceded  by  a  preparation,  by  "which  those 
who  intended  to  undergo  the  diamastigosis  tried  to 
harden  themselves  against  its  pains.  Pausanias 
describes  the  origin  of  the  worship  of  Artemis 
Orthia,  and  of  the  diamastigosis,  in  the  following 
manner :  —  A  wooden  statue  of  Artemis,  which 
Orestes  had  brought  from  Tauris,  was  found  in  a 
bush  by  Astrabacus  and  Alopecus,  the  sons  of 
lrbus.  The  two  men  were  immediately  struck 
mad  at  the  sight  of  it.  The  Limnaeans  and  the 
inhabitants  of  other  neighbouring  places  then  of- 
fered sacrifices  to  the  goddess  ;  but  a  quarrel  en- 
sued among  them,  in  which  several  individuals  were 
killed  at  the  altar  of  Artemis,  who  now  demanded 
atonement  for  the  pollution  of  her  sanctuary.  From 
henceforth  human  victims  were  selected  by  lot  and 
offered  to  Artemis,  until  Lycurgus  introduced  the 
scourging  of  young  men  at  her  altar  as  a  substitute 
for  human  sacrifices. 

The  diamastigosis,  according  to  this  account,  was 
a  substitute  for  human  sacrifice,  and  Lycurgus 
made  it  also  serve  his  purposes  of  education,  in  so 
far  as  he  made  it  a  part  of  the  system  of  harden- 
ing the  Spartan  youths  against  bodily  sufferings. 
(Plut.  Lye.  18,  lnslit.  Laced,  p.  254;  Cic.  Tuscul. 
v.  27.)  According  to  another  far  less  probable  ac- 
count, the  diamastigosis  originated  in  a  circum- 
stance, recorded  by  Pmtarch  (Aristid.  17),  which 
happened  before  the  battle  of  Plataeae. 

The  worship  of  Artemis  Orthia  was  unquestion- 
ably very  ancient,  and  the  diamastigosis  only  a  step 
from  barbarism  towards  civilisation.  Many  anec- 
dotes are  related  of  the  courage  and  intrepidity 
with  which  young  Spartans  bore  the  lashes  of  the 
scourge  ;  some  even  died  without  uttering  a  murmur 
at  their  sufferings,  for  to  die  under  the  strokes  was 
considered  aa  honourable  a  death  as  that  on  the 
field  of  battle.  (Compare  Muller's  Dor.  ii.  9.  §  6. 
note  k,  and  iv.  5.  §  8.,  note  c. ;  Manso,  Sparta,  i.  2. 
p.  183.)  [L.  S.] 

DIA'NOMAE  (Siavofittl)  or  DIA'DOSEIS 
(SiaSoVeis)  were  public  donations  to  the  Athenian 
people,  which  corresponded  to  the  Roman  congiaria. 
[Congiarium.]  To  these  belong  the  free  distri- 
butions of  corn  (Aristoph.  Vesp.  715),  the  cleru- 
chiae  [Colonia  (Greek)],  the  revenues  from  the 
mines,  and  the  money  of  the  theorica.  [Theo- 
ricon.] 

DIAPSE'PHISIS  (5m\)»7?(f>«ns),  a  political  in- 
stitution at  Athens,  the  object  of  which  was  to  pre- 
vent aliens,  or  such  as  were  the  offspring  of  an 
unlawful  marriage,  from  assuming  the  rights  of 
citizens.  As  usurpations  of  this  kind  were  not 
uncommon  at  Athens  (Plut.  Pea-id.  37  ;  Harpocr. 
s.  v.  irora^s),  various  measures  had  been  adopted 
against  them  (ypwpal  |ej/fas  and  Swpof  ei/fas) ;  but 
as  none  of  them  had  the  desired  effect,  a  new  me- 
thod, the  Siaif^io-is  was  devised,  according  to 
which  the  trial  on  spurious  citizens  was  to  be  held 
by  the  demotae,  within  whose  deme  intruders  were 
suspected  to  exist ;  for  if  each  deme  separately  was 
kept  clear  of  intruders,  the  whole  body  of  citizens 
would  naturally  feel  the  benefit.  Every  deme 
therefore  obtained  the  right  or  duty  at  certain 
times  to  revise  its  lexiarchic  registers,  and  to  ascer- 
tain whether  any  had  entered  their  names  who  had 
no  claims  to  the  rights  of  citizens.  The  assembly 
of  the  demotae,  in  which  these  investigations  took 
place,  was  held  under  the  presidency  of  the  de- 
march,    or  aome  senator  belonging  to  the   deme 
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(Harpocr.  s.  v.  o%iapxos)  ;  for  in  the  case  brought 
forward  in  the  oration  of  Demosthenes  against 
Eubulides,  we  do  not  find  that  he  was  demarch, 
but  it  is  merely  stated  that  he  was  a  member  of 
the  fSovXi).  When  the  demotae  were  assembled, 
an  oath  was  administered  to  them,  in  which  they 
promised  to  judge  impartially,  without  favour  to- 
wards, or  enmity  against,  those  persons  on  whom 
they  might  have  to  pass  sentence.  The  president 
then  read  the  names  of  the  demotae  from  the  re- 
gister, asking  the  opinion  of  the  assembly  (Simjiri- 
<pf£eo-0ai)  respecting  each  individual,  whether  they 
thought  him  a  true  and  legitimate  citizen  or  not 
Any  one  then  had  the  right  to  say  what  he 
thought  or  knew  of  the  person  in  question;  and 
when  any  one  was  impeached,  a  regular  trial  took 
place.  (Dem.  c.  Eubul.  p.  1302;  Aeschin.  De 
Fals.  Leg.  p.  345.)  Pollux  (viii.  18)  says  that  the 
demotae  on  this  occasion  gave  their  votes  with 
leaves  and  not  with  pebbles  as  was  usual,  but  De- 
mosthenes simply  calls  them  il/rjipoi.  If  a  person 
waa  found  guilty  of  having  usurped  the  rights  of  a 
citizen  (a7roi|/77(p££eo*0ai),  his  name  was  struck  from 
the  lexiarchic  register,  and  he  himself  was  de- 
graded to  the  rank  of  an  alien.  But  if  he  did  not 
acquiesce  in  the  verdict,  but  appealed  to  the  great 
courts  of  justice,  at  Athena,  a  heavier  punishment 
awaited  him,  if  he  was  found  guilty  there  also ;  for 
he  was  then  sold  aa  a  slave,  and  his  property  waa 
confiscated  by  the  state.  (Dionys.  Hal.  de  haeo, 
c.  16.  p.  617,  ed.  Reiske  ;  Argument,  ad  Demoath. 
c.  Eubul.) 

If  by  any  accident  the  lexiarchic  regiaters  had 
been  lost  or  destroyed,  a  careful  scrutiny  of  the 
same  nature  as  that  described  above,  and  likewise 
called  5ia^<pttris,  took  place,  in  order  to  prevent 
any  spurious  citizen  from  having  his  name  entered 
in  the  new  registers.  (Dem.  I.  c.  p.  1 306.) 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  the  Sia-^ipuns  was 
introduced  at  Athena  in  b.  c.  419,  by  one  Demo- 
philus.  (Schb'mann,  De  Comitiis,  p.  358,  transl. ; 
Wachsmuth,  Hellen.  Alterthumsh.  vol.  i.  p.  549, 
2nd  ed.)  But  it  has  justly  been  remarked  by 
Siebelis  on  Philochorus  (Fragm.  p.  61),  that 
Harpocration  (s.  v.  5iai|^rj<pio'is),  the  apparent  au- 
thority for  this  supposition,  cannot  be  interpreted 
in  this  sense.  One  Siai^cWis  is  mentioned  by 
Plutarch  {Pericl.  37)  as  early  as  B.  c.  445.  Clin- 
ton {F.  H.  ii.  p.  141)  has,  moreover,  shown  that 
the  8im|/ijepi(ris  mentioned  by  Harpocration,  in  the 
archonship  of  Archias,  does  not  belong  to  B.  c.  419, 
but  to  b.c.  347.  Compare  Hermann,  Manual  of  the 
Pol.  Ant.  of  Greece,  §  123.  n.  14,  &c  ;  and  Scho- 
mann,  I.  a,  whose  lengthened  account,  however, 
should  be  read  with  great  care,  as  he  makes  some 
statements  which  seem  to  be  irreconcilable  with 
each  other,  and  not  founded  on  good  authority. 
The  source  from  which  we  derive  most  information 
on  this  subject  is  the  oration  of  Demosthenes  against 
Eubulides.  [L.  S.] 

DIA'RIUM.     [Sbrvus.] 

DIA'SIA  (Sicicna),  a  great  festival  celebrated  at 
Athens,  without  the  walls  of  the  city  (ef»  Trjs 
Tr6\eus),  in  honour  of  Zeus,  surnamed  MeiA^X"" 
(Thuc.  i.  126).  The  whole  people  took  parkin 
it,  and  the  wealthier  citizens  offered  victims  (Upe!a), 
while  the  poorer  classes  burnt  such  incense  as  their 
country  furnished  (di/iara.  chrix<fy>ia),  which  the 
scholiast  on  Thucydides  erroneously  explains  as 
cakes  in  the  shape  of  animals.  (Compare  Xen. 
Anab.  vii.  8.    §  4;   Luciau    Tim.  7;  Aristoph, 
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Nub.  402,  &c.)     The  diasia  took  place  in  the  lat- 
ter half  of  the    month  of  Anthesterion  (Schol. 
ad  Aristoph.  I.  c.)  with  feasting  and  rejoicings,  and 
was,  like  most  other  festivals,  accompanied  by  a  fair. 
(Aristoph.  Nvb.  841.)   It  was  this  festival  at  which 
Cylon  was  enjoined  by  an  oracle  to  take  possession 
of  the  acropolis  of  Athens ;  but  he  mistook  the 
oracle,  and  made  the  attempt  during  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Olympian  games.    (Compare  Pollux,  i. 
26  j  Suidas  s.  v.)     The  etymology  of  Siiaia,  given 
by  most  of  the  ancient  grammarians  (from  Afbs 
and  Sffij)  is  false,  the  name  is  a  mere  derivative 
from  5tos,  as  'AiroWdvia  from  'An-oAAwz*.    [L.  S. J 
DIASTYLOS.     [Templum.] 
DIATRE'TA.     [Vitrum.] 
DIAULOS  (SlavTws).     [Stadium.] 
DIAZO'MA  (Sidfa/uo).    [Sobligaculum.] 
DICASTE'RION  (Si/cao-Wjpiov),  indicates  both 
the  aggregate  judges  that  sat  in  court,  and  the 
place  itself  in  which  they  held  their  sittings.     For 
an  account  of  the  former,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  article  Dicastes  :  with  respect  to  the  latter, 
our  information  is  very  imperfect.     In  the  earlier 
ages  there  were  five  celebrated  places  at  Athens  set 
apart  for  the  sittings  of  the  judges,  who  had  cog- 
nizance of  the  graver  causes  in  which  the  loss  of 
human  life  was  avenged  or  expiated,  viz.  the  areio- 
pagites  and  the  ephetae.     These  places  were  the 
Areiopagus  [Areiopagus],  and  the  £nl  naAAaSiw, 
&rl  AeAfplPip,   eVl    Tlpwaveicp,    and  eV   #p6OTT0(. 
The  antiquity  of  these  four   last   is  sufficiently 
vouched  for  by  the  archaic  character  of  the  divi- 
sion of  the  causes  that  were  appropriated  to  each : 
in  the  first  we  are  told  that  accidental  deaths  were 
discussed ;  in  the  second  homicides  confessed,  but 
justified;  in  the  third  there  were  quasi  trials  of 
inanimate  things,  which,  by  falling  and  the  like, 
had  occasioned  a  loss  of  human  life  ;  in  the  fourth 
homicides  who  had  returned  from  exile,  and  com- 
mitted a  fresh  manslaughter,  were  appointed  to  be 
tried.     With  respect  to  these  ancient  institutions, 
of  which  little  more  than  the  name  remained  when 
the  historical  age  commenced,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  observe  that,  in  accordance  with  the  ancient 
Greek  feeling  respecting  murder,  viz.,  that  it  par- 
took more  of  the  nature  of  a  ceremonial  pollution 
than  a  political  offence,  the  presiding  judge  was 
invariably  the  king  archon,  the  Athenian  rex  sa- 
cronun  ;  and  that  the  places  in  which  the  trials  were 
held  were  open  to  the  sky,  to  avoid  the  contami- 
nation which   the  judges   might  incur  by  being 
under  the  same  roof  with  a  murderer.  (Matthiae, 
De  Jud.  Ath.  p.  157.)     The  places,  however,  re- 
mained after  the  office  of  the  judges  who  originally 
sat  there,  was  abolished ;  and  they  appear  from 
Demosthenes  (c.  Neaer.  p.  1348. 21)  to  nave  been 
occasionally  used  by  the  ordinary  Heliastie  judges 
when  trying  a  cause  of  the  kind  to  which  they 
were  originally  appropriated.     The  most  important 
court  in  later  ages  was  the  Heliaea,  in  which,  we 
are    told    by  the   grammarians,    the    weightiest 
causes  were  decided ;  and  if  so,  we  may  conclude 
the  thesmothetae  were  the  presiding  magistrates. 
Besides  this,  ordinary  Heliastie  courts  sate  in  the 
Odeium,    in  the   courts   Trigonon,    the    Greater 
(Meifox),    the   Middle  (Meow),  the  Green,  the 
Red,  that  of  Metiochus,  and  the  Parabyston:  but 
of  these  we  are  unable  to  fix  the  localities,  or  to 
what  magistrates  it  was  usual  to  apportion  them. 
They  were  all  painted  with  their  distinctive  co- 
lours ;  and,  it  appears,  had  a  letter  of  the  alphabet 
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inscribed  over  the  doorway.  With  the  exception 
of  the  Heliaea,  and  those  in  which  causes  of  mur- 
der were  tried,  they  were  probably  protected  from 
the  weather.  The  dicasts  sat  upon  wooden 
benches,  which  were  covered  with  rugs  or  matting 
(tyiaSta,)  and  there  were  elevations  or  tribunes 
(fiiinara),  upon  which  the  antagonist  advocates 
stood  during  their  address  to  the  court.  The  space 
occupied  by  the  persons  engaged  in  the  trial  was 
protected  by  a  railing  (ppvcpdicTois)  from  the  intru- 
sion of  the  bystanders ;  but  in  causes  which  bore 
upon  the  violation  of  the  mysteries,  a  further  space 
of  fifty  feet  all  round  was  enclosed  by  a  rope,  and 
the  security  of  this  barrier  guaranteed  by  the 
presence  of  the  public  slaves.  (Meier,  AH.  Proc. 
p.  1141.)  [J.  S.  M.] 

DICASTES  (Suciwrtjs),  in  its  broadest  accep- 
tation a  judge,  more  peculiarly  denotes  the  Attic 
functionary  of  the  democratic  period,  who,  with  his 
colleagues,  was  constitutionally  empowered  to  try 
and  pass  judgment  upon  all  causes  and  questions 
that  the  laws  and  customs  of  his  country  pronounced 
susceptible  of  judicial  investigation.  In  the  circum- 
stance of  a  plurality  of  persons  being  selected  from 
the  mass  of  private  citizens,  and  associated  tempo- 
rarily as  representatives  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
people,  adjudicating  between  its  individual  mem- 
bers, and  of  such  delegates  swearing  an  oath  that 
they  would  well  and  truly  discharge  the  duties 
entrusted  to  them,  there  appears  some  resemblance 
between  the  constitution  of  the  Attic  dicasterion 
and  an  English  jury,  but  in  nearly  all  other  respects 
the  distinctions  between  them  are  as  great  as  the 
intervals  of  space  and  time  which  separate  their 
several  nations.  At  Athens  the  conditions  of  his 
eligibility  were,  that  the  dicast  should  be  a  free 
citizen,  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  full  franchise 
(iVrn/tfa),  and  not  less  than  thirty  years  of  age, 
and  of  persons  so  qualified  six  thousand  were  se- 
lected by  lot  for  the  service  of  every  year.  Of  the 
precise  method  of  their  appointment  our  notices  are 
somewhat  obscure :  but  we  may  gather  from  them 
that  it  took  place  every  year  under  the  conduct  of 
the  nine  archons  and  their  official  scribe ;  that  each 
of  these  ten  personages  drew  by  lot  the  names  of 
six  hundred  persons  of  the  tribe  assigned  to  him  ; 
that  the  whole  number  so  selected  was  again  divided 
by  lot  into  ten  sections  of  500  each,  together  with 
a  supernumerary  one,  consisting  of  a  thousand  per- 
sons, from  among  whom  the  occasional  deficiencies 
in  the  sections  of  500  might  be  supplied.  To  each 
of  the  ten  sections  one  of  the  ten  first  letters  of  the 
alphabet  was  appropriated  as  a  distinguishing  mark, 
and  a  small  tablet  (Tnv&Kiov),  inscribed  with  the 
letter  of  the  section  and  the  name  of  the  individual, 
was  delivered  as  a  certificate  of  his  appointment  to 
each  dicast.  Three  bronze  plates  found  in  the 
Peiraeeus,  and  described  by  Dodwell(7Vatie&,  vol.  i. 
pp.  433—437),  are  supposed  to  have  served  this 
purpose  ;  the  inscriptions  upon  them  consist  of 
the  following  letters: — A.  AIOAnPOS  *PEA, 
E.  AEINIA2  AAAIET2,  and  B.  ANTIXAPM02 
AAMI1,  and  bear  besides  representations  of  owls 
and  Gorgon  heads,  and  other  devices  symbolic  of 
the  Attic  people.  The  thousand  supernumeraries 
had  in  all  probability  some  different  token,  but  of 
this  we  have  no  certain  knowledge. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  exercise  of  his  func- 
tions the  dicast  was  obliged  to  swear  the  official 
oath  ;  which  was  done  in  the  earlier  ages  at  a  place 
called  Ardettus,  without  the  city,  on  the  banks  of 
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the  Ilissus,  but  in  after  times  at  some  other  spot, 
of  which  we  are  not  informed.     In  the  time  of 
Demosthenes  the   oath   (which  is  given  at  full 
length  in  Dem.    c.    Timoc.   p.  746)    asserted  the 
qualification  of  the  dicast,  and  a  solemn  engage- 
ment by  him  to  discharge  his  office  faithfully  and 
incorruptibly  in  general,  as  well  as  in  certain  spe- 
cified cases  which  bore  reference  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  magistrates,  a  matter  in  no  small  degree 
under  the  control  of  the  dicast,  inasmuch  as  few 
could  enter  upon  any  office  without  having  had 
their  election  submitted  to  a  court  for  its  approba- 
tion  [Docimasia]  ;  and    besides   these,   it  con- 
tained a  general  promise  to  support  the  existing 
constitution,  which  the  dicast  would  of  course  be 
peculiarly  enabled  to  do,  when  persons  were  ac- 
cused  before   him  of  attempting    its    subversion. 
This  oath  being  taken,  and  the  divisions  made  as 
above  mentioned,  it  remained  to  assign  the  courts 
to  the  several  sections  of  leasts  in  which  they 
were  to  sit.  This  was  not,  like  the  first,  an  appoint- 
ment intended  to  last  during  the  year,  but  took 
place  under  the  conduct  of  the  thesmothetae,  de 
novo,  every  time  that  it  was  necessary  to  impanel 
a  number  of  dicasts.     In  ordinary  cases,  when  one, 
two,  or  more  sections  of  500  made  up  the  comple- 
ment of  judges  appropriated  to  trying  the  particular 
kind  of  cause  in  hand,  the  process  was  extremely 
simple.     Two  urns  or  caskets  (Khripuriipia)  were 
produced,  one  containing  tickets  inscribed  with  the 
distinctive  letters  of  the  sections  ;  the  other  fur- 
nished, in  like  manner,  with  similar  tickets  to  in- 
dicate the  courts  in  which  the  sittings  were  to  be 
held.     If  the  cause  was  to  be  tried  by  a  single 
section,  a  ticket  would  be  drawn  simultaneously 
from  each  um,  and  the  result  announced,  that  sec- 
tion B,  for  instance,  was  to  sit  in  court  r  ;  if  a 
thousand  dicasts  were  requisite,  two  tablets  would, 
in  like  manner,  be  drawn  from  the  urn  that  re- 
presented the  sections,  while  one  was  drawn  from 
the  other  as  above  mentioned,  and  the  announce- 
ment might  run  that  sections  A  and  B  were  to  sit 
in  court  r,  and  the  like.     A   more  complicated 
system  must  have  been  adopted  when  fractional 
parts  of  the  section  sat  by  themselves,  or  were 
added  to  other  whole  sections :  but  what  this  might 
have  been  we  can  only  conjecture,  and  it  is  ob- 
vious that  some  other  process  of  selection  must 
have    prevailed    upon  all    those  occasions   when 
judges  of  a  peculiar  qualification  were  required; 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  trial  of  violators  of  the  mys- 
teries, when   the  initiated  only  were  allowed  to 
judge  ;  and  in  that  of  milititry  offenders  who  were 
left  to  the  justice  of  those  only  whose  comrades 
they  were,  or  should  have  been  at  the  time  when 
the  offence  was  alleged  to  have  been  committed. 
It  is  pretty  clear  that  the  allotment  of  the  dicasts 
to  their  several  courts  for  the  day,  took  place  in  the 
manner  above-mentioned,  in  the  market  place,  and 
that  it  was  conducted  in  all  cases,  except  one,  by 
the  thesmothetae  ;  in  that  one,  which  was  when 
the  magistrates  and  public  officers  rendered  an  ac- 
count of  their  conduct  at  the  expiration  of  their  term 
of  office,  and  defended  themselves  against  all  charges 
of  malversation   in  it   [Euthyne],  the  logistae 
were  the  officiating  personages.    As  soon  as  the 
allotment  had  taken  place,  each  dicast  received  a 
staff,  on  which  was  painted  the  letter  and  colour  of 
the  court  awarded  him,  which  might  serve  both  as 
a  ticket  to  procure  admittance,  and  also  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  any  loiterer  that  might  endea- 
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vour  clandestinely  to  obtain  a  sitting  after  business 
had  begun. 

The  dicasts  received  a  fee  for  their  attendance 
(to  SikcwtikSv  or  fiivOos  Si/catm/cos).     This  pay- 
ment is  said  to  have  been  first  instituted  by  Pe- 
ricles (Aristot.  Poltt.  ii.  9.  p.  67,  ed.  Gottling  ; 
Plut.  Per.    9  ;    Plat.  Gorg.  p.  515)  ;   and  it  is 
generally  supposed  from  Aristophanes  {Nub.  840), 
who  makes  Strepsiades  say  that  for  the  first  oholus 
he  ever  received  as  a  dicast,  he  bought  a  toy  for  his 
son,  that  it  was  at  first  only  one  obolus.     Accord- 
ing to  the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  (Ran.  140) 
the  pay  was  subsequently  increased  to  two  oboli, 
but  this  seems  to  be  merely  an  erroneous  inference 
from  the  passage  of  his  author.     Three  oboli  or  the 
triobolon  (rput>So\ov)  occurs  as  early  as  B.  c.  425  in 
the  comedies  of  Aristophanes,  and  is  afterwards 
mentioned  frequently.     (Aristoph.  Eq.  51,  255, 
Vesp.  584,  654,  660,  Ran.  1540,  &c.)   Bockh  has 
inferred  from  these  passages  that  the  triobolon  was 
introduced  by  Cleon  about  B.  c.  421  ;  butG.  Her- 
mann (Praef.  ad  Aristoph.  Nub.  p.  1,  &c.  2nd  edit.) 
has  disputed  this  opinion,  at  least  so  far  as  it  is 
founded  upon  Aristophanes,  and  thinks  that  the 
pay  of  three  oboli  for  the  dicasts  existed  before 
that  time.     However  this  may  be,  thus  much  is 
certain,  that  the  pay  of  the  dicasts  was  not  the 
same  at  all  times,  although  it  is  improbable  that  it 
should  ever  have  been  two  oboli.     (Aristot.  ap. 
Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Vesp.  682  ;  Hesych.  s.  v.  Sixa- 
<xtm6v  ;  Suid.  5.  v.  TjKtaffTat.)     The  payment  was 
made  after  every  assembly  of  a  court  of  heliastae 
by  the  Colacretae  (Lucian,  Bis  accusal.  12,  15)  in 
the  following  manner.     After  a  citizen  had  been 
appointed  by  lot  to  act  as  judge  in  a  particular 
court,  he  received  on  entering  the  court  together 
with  the  staff  (jSa/CTTjpfa  or  fidgSos)  a  tablet  or 
ticket  (o-ip.go\ov).  After  the  business  of  the  court 
was  over,  the  dicast,  on  going  out,  delivered  his 
ticket  to  the  prytaneis,  and  received  his  fee  in  re- 
turn.    (Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Plut.  277  ;  Suid.  s.  v. 
fSaKTypta ;  Etymol.  M.  s.  v.  aipJgoXov  ■  Pollux,  viii. 
16.)     Those  who  had  come  too  late  had  no  claim 
to  the  triobolon.   (Aristoph.  Vesp.  660.)    The  an- 
nual amount  of  these  fees  is  reckoned  by  Aristo- 
phanes (Vesp.  560,  &c.  with  the  Schol.)  at  150 
talents,  a  sum  which  is  very  high  and  can  perhaps 
only  be  applied  to  the  most  flourishing  times  of 
Athens.     (Bockh,  Publ.  Econ.  of  Athens,  p.  227, 
2nd  ed.  ;  Meier,  Att.  Proc.  p.  125,  &c.  [J.S.M.] 
DICASTICON  (Sikoo-tikoV).    [Dicastes.] 
DIKE'  (8(k7)),  signifies  generally  any  proceed- 
ings at  law  by  one  party  directly  or  mediately 
against  others.     (Harpocrat.  s.  v. ;  Pollux,  viii.  40, 
41.)     The  object  of  all  such  actions  is  to  protect 
the  body  politic,  or  one  or  more  of  its  individual 
members,  from  injury  and  aggression ;  a  distinc- 
tion which  has  in  most  countries  suggested  the 
division  of  all  causes  into  two  great  classes,  the 
public  and  the  private,  and  assigned  to  each  its 
peculiar  form  and  treatment.     At  Athens  the  first 
of  these  was  implied  by  the  terms  public  Sliuu,  or 
&Y1W6S,  or  still  more  peculiarly  by  ypatyal :  causes 
of  the  other  class  were  termed  private  Stem  or 
&7&/es,  or  simply  Sf/cai  in  its  limited  sense.  There 
is  a  still  further  subdivision  of  ypatpat  into  Sfjfioffiai 
and  ISiat,  of  which  the  former  is  somewhat  analo- 
gous to  impeachments  for  offences  directly  against 
the  state  ;  the  latter,  to  criminal  prosecutions,  m 
which  the  state  appears  as  a  party  mediately  in- 
jured in  the  violence  or  other  wrong  done  to  indi- 
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vidual  citizens.  It  will  be  observed  tbat  cases 
frequently  arise,  which,  with  reference  to  the 
wrong  complained  of,  may  with  equal  propriety  be 
brought  before  a  court  in  the  form  of  the  ypapit 
last  mentioned,  or  in  that  of  an  ordinary  Sim;,  and 
under  these  circumstances  the  laws  of  Athens  gave 
the  prosecutor  an  ample  choice  of  methods  to 
vindicate  his  rights  by  private  or  public  proceed- 
ings (Dem.  c.  Andoc.  p.  601),  much  in  the  same 
way  as  a  plaintiff  in  modern  times  may,  for  the 
same  offence,  prefer  an  indictment  for  assault,  or 
bring  his  civil  action  for  trespass  on  the  person. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  mention  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal distinctions  in  the  treatment  of  causes  of  the 
two  great  classes  above  mentioned,  before  proceed- 
ing to  discuss  the  forms  and  treatment  of  the  pri- 
vate lawsuit. 

In  a  Biicf},  only  the  person  whose  rights  were 
alleged  to  be  affected,  or  the  legal  protector  (icbpios) 
of  such  person,  if  a  minor  or  otherwise  incapable 
of  appearing  suo  jure,  was  permitted  to  institute 
an  action  as  plaintiff  ;  in  public  causes,  with  the 
exception  of  some  few  in  which  the  person  injured 
or  his  family  were  peculiarly  bound  and  interested 
to  act,  any  free  citizen,  and  sometimes,  when  the 
state  was  directly  attacked,  almost  any  alien,  was 
empowered  to  do  so.  In  all  private  causes,  except 
those  of  4£o6\t)s,  fitaiuv,  and  H-aipetrews,  the 
penalty  or  other  subject  of  contention  was  ex- 
clusively recovered  by  the  plaintiff,  while  in  most 
others  the  state  alone,  or  jointly  with  the  prose- 
cutor, profited  by  the  pecuniary  punishment  of  the 
offender.  The  court  fees,  called  prytaneia,  were 
paid  in  private  but  not  in  public  causes,  and  a 
public  prosecutor  that  compromised  the  action  with 
the  defendant  was  in  most  cases  punished  by  a 
fine  of  a  thousand  drachmae  and  a  modified  dis- 
franchisement, while  there  was  no  legal  impedi- 
ment at  any  period  of  a  private  lawsuit  to  the 
reconciliation  of  the  litigant  parties.  (Meier,  Att. 
Process,  p.  163.) 

The  proceedings  in  the  Sikij  were  commenced 
by  a  summons  to  the  defendant  (irp6a-K\T]<ns) 
to  appear  on  a  certain  day  before  the  proper 
magistrate  (eiffayuyeus),  and  there  answer  the 
charges  preferred  against  him.  (Arist.  Nub.  1221, 
Av.  1046.)  This  summons  was  often  served  by 
the  plaintiff  in  person,  accompanied  by  one  or 
two  witnesses  [Cleteb.es],  whose  names  were 
endorsed  upon  the  declaration  (&5!tf  or  eyKXTjfia). 
If  there  were  an  insufficient  service  of  the  sum- 
mons, the  lawsuit  was  styled  aTrpoVKMjTos,  and 
dismissed  by  the  magistrate.  (Hesych.)  From 
the  circumstance  of  the  same  officer  that  conducted 
the  anacrisis  being  also  necessarily  present  at  the 
trial,  and  as  there  were  besides  dies  nefasti 
(foro^jptiSes)  and  festivals,  during  which  none,  or 
only  some  special  causes  could  be  commenced,  the 
power  of  the  plaintiff  in  selecting  his  time  was,  of 
course,  in  some  degree  limited  ;  and  of  several 
causes,  we  know  that  the  time  for  their  institution 
was  particularised  by  law.  (Aristoph.  Nub,  1190.) 
There  were  also  occasions  upon  which  a  personal 
arrest  of  the  party  proceeded  against  took  the 
place  of,  or  at  all  events  was  simultaneous  with, 
the  service  of  the  summons  ;  as  for  instance, 
when  the  plaintiff  doubted  whether  such  party 
would  not  leave  the  country  to  avoid  answering 
the  action  ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that  in  such 
cases  (Dem.  c.  Zenotk.  p.  890,  c.  Aristog.  p.  778) 
an  Athenian  plaintiff  might  compel  a  foreigner  to 
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accompany  him  to  the  polemarch's  office,  and  there 
produce  bail  for  his  appearance,  or  failing  to  do  so, 
submit  to  remain  in  custody  till  the  trial.  The 
word  Kareyyvav  is  peculiarly  used  of  this  proceed- 
ing. Between  the  service  of  the  summons  and  ap- 
pearance of  the  parties  before  the  magistrate,  it  is 
very  probable  that  the  law  prescribed  the  inter- 
vention of  a  period  of  five  days.  (Meier,  Att. 
Process,  p.  580.)  If  both  parties  appeared,  the 
proceedings  commenced  by  the  plaintiff  putting  in 
his  declaration,  and  at  the  same  time  depositing  his 
share  of  the  court  fees  (irpuraveia),  the  non-pay- 
ment of  which  was  a  fatal  objection  to  the  further 
progress  of  a  cause.  (Matth.  DeJud.  Aih.  p.  261.) 
These  were  very  trifling  in  amount.  If  the  sub- 
ject of  litigation  was  rated  at  less  than  100 
drachmae,  nothing  was  paid  ;  if  at  more  than  100 
drachmae  and  less  than  1 000  drachmae,  3  drachmae 
was  a  sufficient  deposit,  and  so  on  in  proportion. 
If  the  defendant  neglected  or  refused  to  make  his 
payment,  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  he  under- 
went the  penalties  consequent  upon  non-appear- 
ance ;  in  all  cases  the  successful  party  was  reim- 
bursed his  prytaneia  by  the  other.  (Meier,  Att. 
Process,  p.  613.)  The  wapaKataSoAi}  was  another 
deposit  in  some  cases,  but  paid  by  the  plaintiff 
only.  This  was  not  in  the  nature  nor  of  the 
usual  amount  of  the  court  fees,  but  a  kind  of 
penalty,  as  it  was  forfeited  by  the  suitor  in  case  he 
failed  in  establishing  his  cause.  In  a  suit  against 
the  treasury,  it  was  fixed  at  a  fifth  ;  in  that  of  a 
claim  to  the  property  of  a  deceased  person  by  an 
alleged  heir  or  devisee,  at  a  tenth  of  the  value 
sought  to  be  recovered.  (Matth.  De  Jud.  Aih. 
p.  260.)  If  the  action  was  not  intended  to  be 
brought  before  an  heliastic  court,  but  merely  sub- 
mitted to  the  arbitration  of  a  diaetetes  [Diae- 
tetes],  a  course  which  was  competent  to  the 
plaintiff  to  adopt  in  all  private  actions  (Hudt- 
walcker,  De  Diaetet,  p.  35),  the  drachma  paid  in 
the  place  of  the  deposit  above  mentioned  bore  the 
name  of  ■na.pa.ffTao'is.  The  deposits  being  made,  it 
became  the  duty  of  the  rdagistrate,  if  no  manifest 
objection  appeared  on  the  face  of  the  declaration, 
to  cause  it  to  be  written  out  on  a  tablet,  and  ex- 
posed for  the  inspection  of  the  public  on  the  wall 
or  other  place  that  served  as  the  cause  list  of  his 
court.     (Meier,  Att.  Process,  p.  605.) 

The  magistrate  then  appointed  a  day  for  the 
further  proceedings  of  the  anacrisis  [Anacrisis], 
which  was  done  by  drawing  lots  for  the  priority 
in  case  there  was  a  plurality  of  causes  instituted  at 
the  same  time  ;  and  to  this  proceeding  the  phrase 
Xayx^veiv  BifCTjv,  which  generally  denotes  to  bring 
an  action,  is  to  be  primarily  attributed.  If  the 
plaintiff  failed  to  appear  at  the  anacrisis,  the  suit, 
of  course,  fell  to  the  ground;  if  the  defendant 
made  default,  judgment  passed  against  him. 
(Meier,  Att.  Process,  p.  623.)  Both  parties,  how- 
ever, received  an  official  summons  before  theii 
non-appearance  was  made  the  ground  of  either  re- 
sult. An  affidavit  might  at  this,  as  well  as  at 
other  periods  of  the  action,  be  made  in  behalf  of 
a  person  unable  to  attend  upon  the  given  day, 
and  this  would,  if  allowed,  have  the  effect  of  post- 
poning further  proceedings  {virw^ofria) ;  it  might, 
however,  be  combated  by  a  counter  affidavit  to  the 
effect,  that  the  alleged  reason  was  unfounded  oi 
otherwise  insufficient  (avdvirafioarla)  ;  and  a  ques- 
tion w->uld  arise  upon  this  point,  the  decision  of 
which,  when  adverse  to  the  defendant,  would 
o  n  2 
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render  him  liable  to  the  penalty  of  contumacy. 
(Dem.  c.  Olymp.  p.  1174.)  The  plaintiff  was  in 
this  case  said  4p4i\i.T\v  e\eiv ;  the  defendant,  ipi\ia\v 
o(p\eiv,  SOctjc  being  the  word  omitted  in  both 
phrases.  If  the  cause  were  primarily  brought  be- 
fore an  umpire  (SioittjWjs),  the  anacrisis  was  con- 
ducted by  him  ;  in  cases  of  appeal  it  was  dispensed 
with  as  unnecessary.  The  anacrisis  began  with 
the  affidavit  of  the  plaintiff  (Trpou/UKrla),  then 
followed  the  answer  of  the  defendant  {avrafwala 
or  avTiypa<$rl\  [Antigraphe],  then  the  parties  pro- 
duced their  respective  witnesses,  and  reduced  their 
evidence  to  writing,  and  put  in  originals,  or  authen- 
ticated copies,  of  all  the  records,  deeds,  and  con- 
tracts that  might  be  useful  in  establishing  their 
case,  as  well  as  memoranda  of  offers  and  requisi- 
tions then  made  by  either  side  (irpoicA^o-eis). 
The  whole  of  the  documents  were  then,  if  the 
cause  took  a  straight-forward  course  (eufluoWtt), 
enclosed  on  the  last  day  of  the  anacrisis  in  a 
casket  (txivos),  which  was  sealed  and  entrusted 
to  the  custody  of  the  presiding  magistrate,  till  it 
was  produced  and  opened  at  the  trial.  During  the 
interval  no  alteration  in  its  contents  was  per- 
mitted, and  accordingly  evidence  that  had  been 
discovered  after  the  anacrisis  was  not  producible 
at  the  trial.  (Dem.  c.  Boeot.  i.  p.  999.)  In  some 
causes,  the  trial  before  the  dicasts  was  by  law  ap- 
pointed to  come  on  within  a  given  time  ;  in  such 
as  were  not  provided  for  by  such  regulations,  we 
may  suppose  that  it  would  principally  depend  upon 
the  leisure  of  the  magistrate.  The  parties,  how- 
ever, might  defer  the  day  Qcvpii)  by  mutual  con- 
sent. (Dem.  c.  Pimm.  p.  1042.)  Upon  the  court 
being  assembled,  the  magistrate  called  on  the  cause 
(Platner,  Process  und  Klayen,  vol.  i.  p.  182),  and 
the  plaintiff  opened  his  case.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  speech,  the  proper  officer  (6  4<p'  vSap) 
filled  the  clepsydra  with  water.  As  long  as  the 
water  flowed  from  this  vessel,  the  orator  was  per- 
mitted to  speak  ;  if,  however,  evidence  was  to  be 
read  by  the  officer  of  the  court,  or  a  law  recited, 
the  water  was  stopped  till  the  speaker  recommenced. 
The  quantity  of  water,  or,  in  other  words,  the  length 
of  the  speeches,  was  not  by  any  means  the  same 
in  all  causes :  in  the  speech  against  Macartatus, 
and  elsewhere,  one  amphora  only  was  deemed 
sufficient ;  eleven  are  mentioned  in  the  impeach- 
ment of  Aeschines  for  misconduct  in  his  embassy. 
In  some  few  cases,  as  those  of  icditaxris,  according 
to  Harpocration,  no  limit  was  prescribed.  The 
speeches  were  sometimes  interrupted  by  the  cry 
KardSa — "go  down,"  in  effect,  "cease  speaking" 
—  from  the  dicasts,  which  placed  the  advocate  in 
a  serious  dilemma  ;  for  if  after  this  he  still  per- 
sisted in  his  address,  he  could  hardly  fail  to  offend 
those  who  bid  him  stop  ;  if  he  obeyed  the  order, 
it  might  be  found,  after  the  votes  had  been  taken, 
that  it  had  emanated  from  a  minority  of  the 
dicasts.  (Aristoph.  Vesp.  973.)  After  the  speeches 
of  the  advocates,  which  were  in  general  two  on 
each  side,  and  the  incidental  reading  of  the  docu- 
mentary and  other  evidence,  the  dicasts  proceeded 
to  give  their  judgment  by  ballot     [Psephos.] 

When  the  principal  point  at  issue  was  decided  in 
favour  of  the  plaintiff,  there  followed  in  many  cases 
a  further  discussion  as  to  the  amount  of  damages, 
or  penalty,  which  the  defendant  should  pay. 
[Timema.]  The  method  of  voting  upon  this 
question  seems  to  have  varied,  in  that  the  dicasts 
used  a  small  tablet  instead  of  a  ballot-ball,  upon 
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which  those  that  approved  of  the  heavier  penalty 
drew  a  long  line,  the  others  a  short  one.  (Aristoph. 
Vesp.  1 67.)     Upon  judgment  being  given  in  a  pri- 
vate suit,  the  Athenian  law  left  its  execution  very 
much  in  the  hands  of  the  successful  party,  who  was 
empowered  to  seize  the  movables  of  his  antagonist 
as  a  pledge  for  the  payment  of  the  money,  or  insti- 
tute an  action  of  ejectment  (e^ooArjj)  against  the 
refractory  debtor.     The  judgment  of  a  court  of 
dicasts  was  in  general  decisive  (SIkti  outoteA^s)  ; 
but  upon  certain  occasions,  as,  for  instance,  when  a 
gross  case  of  peijury  or  conspiracy  could  be  proved 
by  the  unsuccessful  party  to  have  operated  to  his 
disadvantage,  the  cause,  upon  the   conviction  of 
such   conspirators   or   witnesses,   might  be  com- 
menced de  novo.  [Appellatio  (Greek).]  In  ad- 
dition to  which,  the  party  against  whom  judgment 
had  passed  by  default,  had  the  power  to  revive 
the  cause,  upon  proving  that  his  non-appearance 
in  court  was  inevitable  (jt)v  ipiiiaiv  ai/TiAaxew, 
Platner,  Process  und  Klagen,  vol.  i.  p.  396) ;  this, 
however,  was  to  be  exercised  within  two  months 
after  the  original  judgment.     If  the  parties  were 
willing  to  refer  the   matter  to  an  umpire  (Siai- 
ti\tt]s),  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  magistrate 
to  transfer  the  proceedings  as  they  stood  to  that 
officer  ;  and  in  the  same  way,  if  the  diaetetes  con- 
sidered the  matter  in  hand  too  high  for  him,  he 
might  refer  it  to  the  eio'ayayeis,  to  be  brought  by 
him  before  an  heliastic  court.     The  whole  of  the 
proceedings  before  the  diaetetes  were  analogous  to 
those  before  the  dicasts,  and  bore  equally  the  name 
of  SIkti  :  but  it  seems  that  the  phrase  fariAaxnt1 
tt)v  p>)  oZirav  is  peculiarly  applied  to  the  revival  of 
a  cause  before  the  umpire  in  which  judgment  had 
passed  by  default. 

The  following  are  the  principal  actions,  both 
public  and  private,  which  we  read  of  in  the  Greei 
writers,  and  which  are  briefly  discussed  under 
their  several  heads  : — 

Aikij  or  Tpatpi)  —  'AStKt'a?  irpbs  top  Btjiaov: 
'  Ayewpy  lov:  '  Ay  patpiov:  '  Ay pd(ftov  /jLerdJAov:  | 
Alxlas :  'AAorfou :  'A/j.g\titreus  •  'Afie\lov :  'Am- 
yayrjs :  'Avavpaxlov :  'AvSpaTroSur/jiov :  'AvSpu- 
irrfoW ;  'A7caT7)(reus  rov  Sjifiov :  'A(popfjLr)s :  'Aro- 
\etyeats :  'AiroTrefVpeus :  'Airotrrafflov :  'Anpoffra- 
aiou;  'Apylas-.'Apyvplov:  'AffeSelas:  'AarpaTelas: 
AiiTo/io\ias :  AvToreh'fis :  BeSauiffews :  Bmfo»: 
B\dSris :  BouAedcr€i»s  :  Kaicqyoptas  :  Ktucda&ns : 
KaKOT*xvi®v  i  Kcfynrov :  KaTa\v<reois  rov  tirj/wv : 
KaTaffKoirrjs :  Xp4ovs :  Xtopiov  :  KAothjs  :  AeKflKT- 
Hov  :  AeiA  1'as :  Aupuv ;  Aa>po£evlas  :  'Eyyivs : 
'Erouctov :  "Emrpnipapxhtuwos :  'EiriTpowrjs :  'E{u- 
yaryrjs:'E£cupi<reais ;  'E|ooAns: ' ApTra.yy)s:  Eipy/*0K 
'EToip^trewj :  'Upocrvhlas  :  "tTroSo\i)s :  "TSpeais : 
Aenroi*apTvpiov :  Aenrovavrlov  :  AenroffTpajtov : 
AeiiroTa£iou :  Mia&ov  :  MiffBdcreas  oIkov  :  M01- 
Xefas  :  VIoiilff/jLaTosSiiupBopas :  Oliclas:  ria/ia/taTO- 
8r)KT)s :  tlapavoias  :  Xlapavi\unv  :  Ilapairpeire'eiM: 
napeiffypatprjs :  $app.6.Kwv :  $6vov:  Qopas atyavovs 
Kal  pLe6r\ii(plvqs :  #0opas  t&v  i\ev$epw.  npoo- 
yaylas  :  IlpoSoffias  :  Tlpoeurfopas :  Ylpouc6s :  Vtv- 
Seyypacpijs :  VevtioKKniTeias :  VevSopAprvptSiv : 
'PriTopmr) :  Sicvpia :  'S.Itov  :  LvKotpavrlas :  Jm^o- 
AaiW,  or  ^vv6t)kS>v  irapaSdireois :  Tpaiuaros  « 
rrpoyoias  :  TvpavviSos.  [J.  S.  M.J 

DI'CROTUM.     [Navis.] 

DICTATOR,  an  extraordinary  magistrate  at 
Rome.     The  name  is  of  Latin  origin,  and  the  of-     « 
fice  probably  existed  in  many  Latin  towns  Def°^}' 
was  introduced  into  Rome  (Dionys.  v.  74)-    "' 
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8nd  it  in  Lanuvium  even  in  very  late  times  (Cic. 
pro  Mil.  10).  At  Rome  this  magistrate  was  ori- 
ginally called  magister  populi  and  not  dictator,  and 
in  the  sacred  books  he  was  always  designated  by 
the  former  name  down  to  the  latest  times.  (Cic. 
de  Rep.  i.  40,  de  Leg.  iii.  3,  de  Fin.  iii.  22  ;  Var. 
L.  L.  v.  82,  ed.  Muller ;  Festus,  s.  v.  optima  lex, 
p.  198,  ed.  Muller.) 

On  the  establishment  of  the  Roman  republic 
the  government  of  the  state  was  entrusted  to  two 
consuls,  that  the  citizens  might  be  the  better  pro- 
tected against  the  tyrannical  exercise  of  the  supreme 
power.  But  it  was  soon  felt  that  circumstances 
might  arise  in  which  it  was  of  importance  for  the 
safety  of  the  state  that  the  government  should  be 
vested  in  the  hands  of  a  single  person,  who  should 
possess  for  a  season  absolute  power,  and  from  whose 
decision  there  should  be  no  appeal  to  any  other 
body.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  in  B.  c.  £01, 
nine  years  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  the 
dictatorship  (dictatura)  was  instituted.  The  name 
of  the  first  dictator  and  the  immediate  reason  of  his 
appointment  were  differently  stated  in  the  annalists. 
The  oldest  authorities  mention  T.  Larcius,  one  of 
the  consuls  of  the  year,  as  the  first  dictator,  but 
others  ascribed  this  honour  to  MWalerius.  (Liv.  ii. 
18.)  Livy  states  (I.  c.)  that  a  formidable  war  with 
the  Latins  led  to  the  appointment ;  and  he  also 
found  mentioned  in  the  annals  that  the  consuls  of 
this  year  were  suspected  of  belonging  to  the  party 
of  the  Tarquins  ;  DUt  in  the  latter  case  T.  Larcius 
could  not  have  been  one  of  the  consuls.  Dionysius 
relates  at  length  (v.  63 — 70)  that  the  plehs,  who 
were  oppressed  by  the  weight  of  their  debts,  took 
advantage  of  the  danger  of  the  republic  to  obtain 
some  mitigation  of  their  sufferings,  and  refused  to 
serve  in  the  army,  and  that  thereupon  recourse 
was  had  to  a  dictator  to  bring  them  to  their  duty. 
But  as  Livy  makes  no  mention  of  any  internal 
disturbances  in  this  year,  and  does  not  speak  of 
any  commotions  on  account  of  debts  till  four  years 
subsequently,  we  may  conclude  that  Dionysius  has 
in  this  case,  as  he  has  in  many  others,  deserted  the 
annalists  in  order  to  give  what  appeared  to  him  a 
more  satisfactory  reason.  It  is  true  that  the  pa- 
tricians frequently  availed  themselves  of  the  dic- 
tatorship as  a  means  of  oppressing  the  plebs  ;  but 
it  is  certainly  unnecessary  to  seek  the  first  institu- 
tion of  the  office  in  any  other  cause  than  the  simple 
one  mentioned  by  Livy,  namely,  the  great  danger 
with  which  the  state  was  threatened.  Modern 
scholars  have  stated  other  reasons  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  dictatorship,  which  are  so  purely  con- 
jectural and  possess  such  little  inherent  probability, 
that  they  do  not  require  any  refutation.  Thus 
Niebuhr  infers  (Hist,  of  Rome,  vol.  i.  p.  564)  from 
the  Roman  dictator  being  appointed  only  for  six 
months,  that  he  was  at  the  head  both  of  Rome  and 
of  the  Latin  league,  and  that  a  Latin  dictator  pos- 
sessed the  supreme  power  for  the  other  six  months 
of  the  year  ;  but  this  supposition,  independent  of 
other  considerations,  is  contradicted  by  the  fact, 
that  in  the  year  in  which  the  dictator  was  first  ap- 
pointed, Rome  and  the  Latins  were  preparing  for 
war  with  one  another.  In  like  manner  Huschke 
(Verfassung  d.  Servius  Tullius,  p.  516)  starts  the 
strange  hypothesis,  that  the  dictatorship  was  part  of 
the  constitution  of  Servius  Tullius,  and  that  a  dic- 
tator was  to  be  nominated  every  decennium  for  the 
purpose  of  fixing  the  clonus  annalis  and  of  holding 
the  census. 
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By  the  original  law  respecting  the  appointment 
of  a  dictator  (lex  de  dictatore  creando)  no  one  was 
eligible  for  this  office,  unless  he  had  previously 
been  consul  (Liv.  ii.  18).  We  find,  however,  a 
few  instances  in  which  this  law  was  not  observed. 
(See  e.  g.  Liv.  iv.  26,  48,  vii.  24.)  When  a  dic- 
tator was  considered  necessary,  the  senate  passed  a 
senatus  consultum  that  one  of  the  consuls  should 
nominate  (dicere)  a  dictator  ;  and  without  a  pre- 
vious decree  of  the  senate  the  consuls  had  not  the 
power  of  naming  a  dictator,  although  the  contrary 
used  to  be  asserted  in  most  works  on  Roman  an- 
tiquities. In  almost  all  cases  we  find  mention  of 
a  previous  decree  of  the  senate  (see  e.  g.  ii.  30,  iv, 
17,  21,  23,  26,  57,  vi.  2,  vii.  21,  viii.  17,  ix.  29, 
x.  1 1 ,  xxii.  57) ;  and  in  the  few  instances,  in  which 
the  appointment  by  the  consul  is  alone  spoken  of, 
the  senatus  consultum  is  probably  not  mentioned, 
simply  because  it  was  a  matter  of  course.  Niebuhr 
indeed  supposes  (Hist,  of  Rome,  vol.  i.  p.  567) 
that  the*  dictator  was  originally  created  by  the 
curiae,  like  the  kings.  According  to  his  view  the 
senate  proposed  a  person  as  dictator,  whom  the 
curiae  elected  and  the  consul  then  proclaimed 
(dixit)  ;  and  after  this  proclamation  the  newly 
elected  magistrate  received  the  imperium  from  the 
curiae.  Niebuhr  further  supposes  that  the  right  of 
conferring  the  imperium  may  have  led  the  curiae 
to  dispense  with  voting  on  the  preliminary  nomina- 
tion of  the  senate.  But  this  election  of  the  dic- 
tator by  the  curiae  is  only  supported  by  two  pas- 
sages, one  of  Dionysius  and  the  other  in  Festus, 
neither  of  which  is  conclusive  in  favour  of  Niebuhr's 
view.  Dionysius  simply  says  (v.  70)  that  the  dic- 
tator should  be  one  "  whom  the  senate  should 
nominate  and  the  people  approve  of"  (&rnJi7j<piV 
T7jTat),  but  this  may  merely  refer  to  the  granting 
of  the  imperium  by  the  curiae.  In  Festus  (p.  198) 
we  read  "  M.  Valerius  —  qui  primus  magister  a 
populo  creatus  est ;  "  but  even  if  there  were  no 
corruption  in  this  passage,  we  need  only  under- 
stand that  a  dictator  was  appointed  in  virtue  of  a 
senatus  consultum,  and  certainly  need  not  suppose 
that  by  papains  the  curiae  are  intended:  there 
can  however  be  hardly  any  doubt  that  the  passage 
is  corrupt,  and  that  the  true  reading  is  "  qui 
primus  magister  populi  creatus  est."  We  may 
therefore  safely  reject  the  election  by  the  curiae. 

The  nomination  or  proclamation  of  the  dictator 
by  the  consul  was,  however,  necessary  in  all  cases. 
It  was  always  made  by  the  consul,  probably  with- 
out any  witnesses,  between  midnight  and  morning, 
and  with  the  observance  of  the  auspices  (surgens  or 
oriens  node  silmtio  *  dictatorem  dicebat,  Liv.  viii. 
23,  ix.  38,  xxiii.  22  ;  Dionys.  x.  11).  The  tech- 
nical word  for  this  nomination  or  proclamation  was 
dicere  (seldom  creare  or  facere).  So  essential  was 
the  nomination  of  the  consuls,  that  we  find  the 
senate  on  one  occasion  having  recourse  to  the  tri- 
bunes of  the  people  to  compel  the  consuls  to  nomi- 
nate a  dictator,  when  they  had  refused  to  do  so 
(Liv.  iv.  26)  ;  and  after  the  battle  at  the  lake 
Trasimenus,  when  all  communication  with  the  sur- 
viving consul  was  cut  off,  the  senate  provided  for 
the  emergency  by  causing  the  people  to  elect  a 
prodictator,  because,  says  Livy,  the  people  could 
not  elect  (creare)  a  dictator,  having  never  up  to 
that  time  exercised  such  a  power  (Liv.  xxii.  8). 

*  Respecting  the  meaning  of  silentium  in  rela- 
tion to  the  auspices,  see  Auqur,  p.  176,  b. 
r>  D  3 
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In  the  same  spirit  it  became  a  question,  whether 
the  tribuni  militum  with  consular  power  could 
nominate  a  dictator,  and  they  did  not  venture  to 
do  so  till  the  augurs  had  been  consulted  and  de- 
clared it  allowable  (Liv.  iv.  21).  The  nomination 
of  Sulla  by  an  interrex  and  of  Caesar  by  a  praetor 
was  contrary  to  all  precedent  and  altogether  illegal. 
(Comp.  Cic.  ad  Att.  ix.  IS.)  The  senate  seems  to 
have  usually  mentioned  in  their  decree  the  name 
of  the  person  whom  the  consul  was  to  nominate 
(Liv.  iv.  17, 21, 23,  46,  vi.  2,  vii.  12,  viii  17,  ix. 
29,  x.  11,  xxii.  57)  ;  but  that  the  consul  was  not 
absolutely  bound  to  nominate  the  person  whom  the 
senate  had  named,  is  evident  from  the  cases  in 
which  the  consuls  appointed  persons  in  opposition 
to  the  wishes  of  the  senate  (Liv.  viii.  12,  Epit. 
1 9  ;  Suet.  Tib.  2.)  It  is  doubtful  what  rule  was 
adopted,  or  whether  any  existed,  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  which  of  the  two  consuls  should 
nominate  the  dictator.  In  one  case  we  read  that 
the  nomination  was  made  by  the  consul  who  had 
the  fasces  (Liv.  viii.  12),  in  another  that  it  was 
decided  by  lot  (iv.  26),  and  in  a  third  that  it  was 
matter  of  agreement  among  themselves  (iv.  21). 
In  later  times  the  senate  usually  entrusted  the 
office  to  the  consul  who  was  nearest  at  hand.  The 
nomination  took  place  at  Rome,  as  a  general  rule  ; 
and  if  the  consuls  were  absent,  one  of  them  was 
recalled  to  the  city,  whenever  it  was  practicable 
(Liv.  vii.  19,  xxili.  22)  ;  but  if  this  could  not  be 
done,  a  senatus  consultum  authorising  the  appoint- 
ment was  sent  to  the  consul,  who  thereupon  made 
the  nomination  in  the  camp.  (Liv.  vii.  21,  viii  23, 
ix.  38,  xxv.  2,  xxvii.  S.)  Nevertheless,  the  rule 
was  maintained  that  the  nomination  could  not  take 
place  outside  of  the  Ager  Romanus,  though  the 
meaning  of  this  expression  was  extended  so  as  to 
include  the  whole  of  Italia.  Thus  we  find  the 
senate  in  the  second  Punic  war  opposing  the  nomi- 
nation of  a  dictator  in  Sicily,  because  it  was  out- 
aide  of  the  ager  Romanus  (extra  agrwnRomanum — 
eum  autem  Italia  terminari,  Liv.  xxvii.  5). 

Originally  the  dictator  was  of  course  a  patrician. 
The  first  plebeian  dictator  was  C.  Marcius  Rutilus, 
nominated  in  B.  c.  356  by  the  plebeian  consul  M. 
Popillius  Laenas.     (Liv.  vii.  17.) 

The  reasons,  which  led  to  the  appointment  of  a 
dictator,  required  that  there  should  be  only  one  at 
a  time.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule  occurred 
in  E.  c.  216  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  when  M. 
Fabius  Buteo  was  nominated  dictator  for  the  pur- 
pose of  filling  up  the  vacancies  in  the  senate,  al- 
though M.  Junius  Pera  was  discharging  the  regular 
duties  of  the  dictator  ;  but  Fabius  resigned  on  the 
day  of  his  nomination  on  the  ground  that  there 
could  not  be  two  dictators  at  the  same  time.  (Liv. 
xxiii.  22,  23  ;  Plut.  Fab.  9.)  The  dictators  that 
were  appointed  for  carrying  on  the  business  of  the 
state  were  said  to  be  nominated  rei  gerundae  causa, 
or  sometimes  seditionis  sedandae  causa ;  and  upon 
them,  as  well  as  upon  the  other  magistrates,  the 
imperium  was  conferred  by  a  Lex  Curiata.  ( Liv. 
he.  38,  39  ;  Dionys.  v.  70.)  Dictators  were  also 
frequently  appointed  for  some  special  purpose,  and 
frequently  one  of  small  importance,  of  whom  fur- 
ther mention  will  be  made  below.  At  present  we 
confine  our  remarks  to  the  duties  and  powers  of 
the  dictator  rei  gerundae  causa. 

The  dictatorship  was  limited  to  six  months  (Cic. 
de  Leg.  iii.  3  ;  Liv.  iii.  29,  ix.  34,  xxiii.  23  ;  Dio- 
nys. v.  70,  x.  25  ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxvi,  17,  xlii,  21  ; 
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Zonar.  vii.  13),  and  no  instances  occur  in  which  a 
person  held  this  office  for  a  longer  time,  for  the 
dictatorships  of  Sulla  and  Caesar  are  of  course  not 
to  be  taken  into  account.  On  the  contrary,  though 
a  dictator  was  appointed  for  six  months,  he  often 
resigned  his  office  long  previously,  immediately 
after  he  had  despatched  the  business  for  which  he 
had  been  appointed.  (Liv.  iii.  29,  iv.  46,  vi.  29.) 
As  soon  as  the  dictator  was  nominated,  a  kind  of 
suspension  took  place  with  respect  to  the  consuls 
and  all  the  other  magistrates,  with  the  exception 
of  the  tribuni  plebis.  It  is  frequently  stated 
that  the  duties  and  functions  of  all  the  ordinary 
magistrates  entirely  ceased,  and  some  writers  have 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  consuls  abdi- 
cated (Polyb.  iii.  87  ;  Cic.  de  Leg.  iii.  3  ;  Dionys. 
v.  70,  72)  ;  but  this  is  not  a  correct  way  of  stating 
the  facts  of  the  case.  The  regular  magistrates 
continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  their  various 
offices  under  the  dictator,  but  they  were  no  longer 
independent  officers,  but  were  subject  to  the  higher 
imperium  of  the  dictator,  and  obliged  to  obey  his 
orders  in  every  thing.  We  often  find  the  dictator 
and  the  consuls  at  the  head  of  separate  armies  at 
the  same  time,  and  carrying  on  war  independent  of 
one  another  (Liv.  ii  30,  viii.  29)  ;  we  see  that 
the  soldiers  levied  by  the  dictator  took  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  consul  (Liv.  ii.  32),  and  that  the 
consuls  could  hold  the  consular  comitia  during  a 
dictatorship.  (Liv.  xxiii.  23.)  All  this  shows  that 
the  consuls  did  not  resign  their  functions,  although 
they  were  subject  to  the  imperium  of  the  dictator  j 
and  accordingly,  as  soon  as  the  dictator  abdicated, 
they  again  entered  forthwith  into  the  full  posses- 
sion of  the  consular  power. 

The  superiority  of  the  dictator's  power  to  that  of 
the  consuls  consisted  chiefly  in  the  three  following 
points  —  greater  independence  of  the  senate,  more 
extensive  power  of  punishment  without  any  ap- 
peal (provocatio')  from  their  sentence  to  the  people, 
and  irresponsibility.  To  these  three  points,  must 
of  course  be  added  that  he  was  not  fettered  by  a  col- 
league. We  may  naturally  suppose  that  the  die. 
tator  would  usually  act  in  unison  with  the  senate  j 
but  it  is  expressly  stated  that  in  many  cases  where 
the  consuls  required  the  co-operation  of  the  senate, 
the  dictator  could  act  on  his  own  responsibility. 
(Polyb.  iii  87.)  For  how  long  a  time  the  dic- 
tatorship was  a  magistratus  sine  provocatione,  is 
uncertain.  That  there  was  originally  no  appeal 
from  the  sentence  of  the  dictator  is  certain,  and 
accordingly  the  lictors  bore  the  axes  in  the  fasces 
before  them  even  in  the  city,  as  a  symbol  of  their 
absolute  power  over  the  lives  of  the  citizens,  al- 
though by  the  Valerian  law  the  axes  had  disap- 
peared from  the  fasces  of  the  consuls.  (Liv.  ii.  18, 
29,  iii.  20  ;  Zonar.  vii  13  ;  Dionys.  v.  70,  75 ; 
Pompon,  de  Orig.  Jur.  §  18.)  That  an  appeal  after- 
wards lay  from  their  sentence  to  the  people,  is 
expressly  stated  by  Festus  (s.  v.  optima  less),  and 
it  has  been  supposed  that  this  privilege  was 
granted  by  the  lex  Valeria  Horatia,  passed  after 
the  abolition  of  the  decemvirate  in  B.  c.  449, 
which  enacted  "ne  quis  ullum  magistratum  sine 
provocatione  crearet."  (Liv.  iii.  15).  But  eleven 
years  afterwards  the  dictatorship  is  spoken  of  as  a 
magistratus  sine  provocatione;  and  the  only  in- 
stance in  Livy  (viii.  33 — 34)  in  which  the  dicta- 
tor is  threatened  with  provocatio,  certainly  does 
not  prove  that  this  was  a  legal  right ;  for  L.  Pa- 
pirius,  who  was  then  dictator,  treated  the  prove 
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catio  as  an  infringement  of  the  rights  of  his  office. 
We  may  therefore  suppose  that  the  Lex  Valeria 
Horatia  only  applied  to  the  regular  magistracies, 
and  that  the  dictatorship  was  regarded  as  exempt 
from  it  Whether  however  the  right  of  provocatio 
was  afterwards  given,  or  the  statement  in  Festus 
is  an  error,  cannot  he  determined.  In  connection 
with  the  provocatio  there  arises  another  question 
respecting  the  relation  of  the  dictatorship  to  the 
tribunes  of  the  plehs.  We  know  that  the  tribunes 
continued  in  office  during  a  dictatorship  ;  but  we 
have  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  had  any  con- 
trol over  a  dictator,  or  could  hamper  his  pro- 
ceedings by  their  intercessio  or  awdlium,  as  they 
could  in  the  case  of  the  consuls.  The  few  in- 
stances, which  appear  to  prove  the  contrary,  are 
to  be  explained  in  a  different  manner,  as  Becker 
has  shown.  That  the  tribunes  continued  in  office  as 
independent  magistrates  during  a  dictatorship,  while 
all  the  other  magistrates  became  simply  the  officers 
of  the  dictator,  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact,  that 
the  less  de  dictatore  creando  was  passed  before  the 
institution  of  the  tribuneship  of  the  plebs,  and 
consequently  made  no  mention  of  it,  and  that  as  a 
dictator  was  appointed  in  virtue  of  a  senatus  con- 
sultum,  the  senate  had  no  power  over  the  tribunes 
of  the  plebs,  though  they  could  suspend  the  other 
magistrates. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  dictator  was 
irresponsible,  that  is,  he  was  not  liable  after  his 
abdication  to  be  called  to  account  for  any  of  his 
official  acts.  This  is  expressly  stated  by  ancient 
writers  (Zonar.  vii.  13,  Dionys.  v.  70,  vii.  56; 
Plut.  Fab.  3  ;  Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  23),  and,  even  if  it 
had  not  been  stated,  it  would  follow  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  dictatorship.  We  find  moreover  no 
instance  recorded  in  which  a  dictator  after  his  re- 
signation was  made  answerable  for  the  misuse  of 
his  power,  with  the  exception  of  Camillus,  whose 
case  however  was  a  very  peculiar  one.  (Compare 
Becker,  Homisch.  AUerth.  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  172.) 

It  was  in  consequence  of  the  great  and  irre- 
sponsible power  possessed  by  the  dictatorship,  that 
we  find  it  frequently  compared  with  the  regal 
dignity,  from  which  it  only  differed  in  being  held 
for  a  limited  time.  (Cic.  de  Rep,  ii.  32  j  Zonar. 
vii.  13  ;  Dionys.  v.  70,  73  ;  Appian,  B.  C.  i.  99  ; 
Tac.  Ann.  i.  1.)  There  were  however  a  few 
limits  to  the  power  of  the  dictator.  1.  The  most 
important  was  that  which  we  have  often  men- 
tioned, that  the  period  of  his  office  was  only  six 
months.  2,  He  had  not  power  over  the  treasury, 
but  could  only  make  use  of  the  money  which  was 
granted  him  by  the  senate.  (Zonar.  vii.  13.)  3. 
He  was  not  allowed  to  leave  Italy,  since  he  might  in 
that  case  easily  become  dangerous  to  the  republic 
(Dion  Cass,  xxxvi.  17)  ;  though  the  case  of  Ati- 
lius  Calatinus  in  the  first  Punic  war  forms  an 
exception  to  this  rule.  (Liv.  Epit.  19.)  4.  He 
was  not  allowed  to  ride  on  horseback  at  Rome, 
without  previously  obtaining  the  permission  of  the 
people  (Liv.  xxiii.  14  ;  Zonar.  vii.  13)  ;  a  re- 
gulation apparently  capricious,  hut  perhaps 
adopted  that  he  might  not  bear  too  great  a  resem- 
blance to  the  kings,  who  were  accustomed  to  ride. 

The  insignia  of  the  consuls  were  nearly  the  same 
as  those  of  the  kings  in  earlier  times  ;  and  of  the 
consuls  subsequently.  Instead  however  of  having 
only  twelve  lictors,  as  was  the  case  with  the  con- 
suls, he  was  preceded  by  twenty-four  bearing  the 
secures  as  well  as  the  fasces.      The  sella  airulis 
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and  toga  praetexta  also  belonged  to  the  dictator. 
(Polyb.  iii.  87  j  Dionys.  x.  24  ;  Plut.  Fab.  4  ; 
Appian,  B.  C.  i.  100  ;  Dion  Cass.  liv   1.). 

The  preceding  account  of  the  dictatorship  ap- 
plies more  particularly  to  the  dictator  rei  gerundae 
causa ;  but  dictators  were  also  frequently  appointed, 
especially  when  the  consuls  were  absent  from  the 
city,  to  perform  certain  acts,  which  could  not  be  done 
by  any  inferior  magistrate.  These  dictators  had 
little  more  than  the  name  ;  and  as  they  were  only 
appointed  to  discharge  a  particular  duty,  they  had 
to  resign  immediately  that  duty  was  performed, 
and  they  were  not  entitled  to  exercise  the  power 
of  their  office  in  reference  to  any  other  matter  than 
the  one  for  which  they  were  nominated.  The  oc- 
casions on  which  such  dictators  were  appointed, 
were  principally :  —  1.  For  the  purpose  of  holding 
the  comitia  for  the  elections  (comitiorum  haben- 
dorum  causa).  2.  For  fixing  the  claws  annalis  in 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  {dami  figendi  causa)  in  times 
of  pestilence  or  civil  discord,  because  the  law  said 
that  this  ceremony  was  to  be  performed  by  the 
praetor  maximus,  and  after  the  institution  of  the 
dictatorship  the  latter  was  regarded  as  the  highest 
magistracy  in  the  state  (Liv.  vii.  3).  3.  For 
appointing  holidays  (feriarum  constituendarum 
causa)  on  the  appearance  of  prodigies  (Liv.  vii. 
28),  and  for  officiating  at  the  public  games  (lu~ 
dorum  faciendorum  causa)9  the  presidency  of  which 
belonged  to  the  consuls  or  praetors  (viii.  40,  ix. 
34).  4.  For  holding  trials  (quaestionibus  exercen- 
dis,  ix.  36).  5.  And  on  one  occasion,  for  filling  up 
vacancies  in  the  senate  (legendo  senattd,  xxiii.  22). 

Along  with  the  dictator  there  was  always  a 
magister  equitum,  the  nomination  of  whom  was  left 
to  the  choice  of  the  dictator,  unless  the  senatus  con- 
sultum  specified,  as  was  sometimes  the  case,  the  name 
of  the  person  who  was  to  be  appointed  (Liv.  viii. 
17,  xxii.  57).  The  magister  equitum  had,  like  the 
dictator,  to  receive  the  imperium  by  a  lex  curiata 
(Liv.  ix.  38).  The  dictator  could  not  be  without 
a  magister  equitum,  and,  consequently,  if  the  latter 
died  during  the  six  months  of  the  dictatorship, 
another  had  to  be  nominated  in  his  stead.  The 
magister  equitum  was  subject  to  the  imperium  of 
the  dictator,  but  in  the  absence  of  his  superior  he 
became  his  representative,  and  exercised  the  same 
powers  as  the  dictator.  On  one  occasion,  shortly  be- 
fore legal  dictators  ceased  to  be  appointed,  we  find 
an  instance  of  a  magister  equitum  being  invested 
with  an  imperium  equal  to  that  of  the  dictator,  so 
that  there  were  then  virtually  two  dictators,  but 
this  is  expressly  mentioned  as  an  anomaly,  which 
had  never  occurred  before  (Polyb.  iii.  103,  106). 
The  rank  which  the  magister  equitum  held  among 
the  other  Roman  magistrates  is  doubtful.  Nie- 
buhr  asserts  (vol.  ii.  p.  390)  "  no  one  ever  sup- 
posed that  his  office  was  a  curule  one  ;"  and  if  he 
is  right  in  supposing  that  the  consular  tribunate 
was  not  a  curule  office,  his  view  is  supported  by 
the  account  in  Livy,  that  the  imperium  of  the 
magister  equitum  was  not  regarded  as  superior  to 
that  of  a  consular  tribune  (vi.  39).  Cicero  on  the 
contrary  places  the  magister  equitum  on  a  par 
with  the  praetor  (de  Leg.  iii.  3)  ;  and  after  the 
establishment  of  the  praetorship,  it  seems  to  have 
been  considered  necessary  that  the  person  who 
was  to  be  nominated  magister  equitum  should 
previously  have  been  praetor,  just  as  the  dictator, 
according  to  the  old  law,  had  to  be  chosen  from  the 
consulars  (Dion  Cass.  xlii.  21).     Accordingly,  we 
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find  at  a  later  time  that  the  magister  equitum  had 
the  insignia  of  a  praetor  (Dion  Cass.  xlii.  27). 
The  magister  equitum  was  originally,  as  his  name 
imports,  the  commander  of  the  cavalry,  while  the 
dictator  was  at  the  head  of  the  legions,  the  in- 
fantry (Liv.  iii.  27),  and  the  relation  hetween 
them  was  in  this  respect  similar  to  that  which 
suhsisted  between  the  king  and  the  tribunus 
celerum. 

Dictators  were  only  appointed  so  long  as  the 
Romans  had  to  carry  on  wars  in  Italy.  A  solitary 
instance  occurs  in  the  first  Punic  war  of  the  nomi- 
nation of  a  dictator  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  war  out  of  Italy  (Liv.  Epit.  19)  ;  but  this  was 
never  repeated,  because,  as  has  been  already  re- 
marked, it  was  feared  that  so  great  a  power  might 
become  dangerous  at  a  distance  from  Rome.  But 
after  the  battle  of  Trasimene  in  B.  c.  216,  when 
Rome  itself  was  threatened  by  Hannibal,  recourse 
was  again  had  to  a  dictator,  and  Q.  Fabius  Maxi- 
mus  was  appointed  to  the  office.  In  the  next 
year,  B.  c.  216,  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  M.  Ju- 
nius Pera  was  also  nominated  dictator,  but  this 
was  the  last  time  of  the  appointment  of  a  dictator 
rei  gerundae  causa.  From  that  time  dictators 
were  frequently  appointed  for  holding  the  elections 
down  to  b.  c.  202,  but  from  that  year  the  dictator- 
ship disappears  altogether.  After  a  lapse  of  120 
years,  Sulla  caused  himself  to  be  appointed  dic- 
tator in  B.  c.  82,  reipubUcae  constituendae  causa 
(Veil.  Pat.  ii.  28),  but  as  Niebuhr  remarks,  "  the 
title  was  a  mere  name,  without  any  ground  for 
such  a  use  in  the  ancient  constitution."  Neither 
the  magistrate  (interrex)  who  nominated  him,  nor 
the  time  for  which  he  was  appointed,  nor  the  ex- 
tent nor  exercise  of  his  power,  was  in  accordance 
with  the  ancient  laws  and  precedents  ;  and  the 
same  was  the  case  with  the  dictatorship  of  Caesar. 
Soon  after  Caesar's  death  the  dictatorship  was 
abolished  for  ever  by  a  lex  proposed  by  the  consul 
Antonius  (Cic.  Phil.  i.  1  ;  Liv.  Epit.  116  ;  Dion 
Cass.  xliv.  51).  The  title  indeed  was  offered  to 
Augustus,  but  he  resolutely  refused  it  in  conse- 
quence of  the  odium  attached  to  it  from  the  tyranny 
of  Sulla  when  dictator  (Suet.  Aug.  52). 

During  the  time,  however,  that  the  dictatorship 
was  in  abeyance,  a  substitute  was  invented  for  it, 
whenever  the  circumstances  of  the  republic  re- 
quired the  adoption  of  extraordinary  measures,  by 
the  senate  investing  the  consuls  with  dictatorial 
power.  This  was  done  by  the  well-known  formula, 
Videant  or  dent  operant  consules,  ne  quid  respublica 
detrimenti  capiat.    (Comp.  Sail.  Catil.  29l) 

(The  preceding  account  has  been  mostly  taken 
from  Becker,  Handbuch  der  Romischen  Alter- 
tMmer,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  150,  &c. ;  comp.  Niebuhr, 
Hist,  of  Rome,  vol.  i.  p.  563,  &c. ;  Gottling,  Ges- 
cldchte  der  Romisch.  Staatsverfassmtg,  p.  279,  &c.) 

DICTY'NNIA  (Sun-iWia),  a  festival  with 
sacrifices,  celebrated  at  Cydonia  in  Crete,  in  honour 
of  Artemis,  surnamed  AiKTvvva  or  AiKT&vvaia, 
from  SIktvov,  a  hunter's  net.  (Diodor.  Sic.  v.  76  ; 
compare  Strabo  x.  p.  479  ;  Pausan.  ii.  30.  §  3.) 
Particulars  respecting  its  celebration  are  not  known. 
Artemis  aIkt-wwi  was  also  worshipped  at  Sparta 
(Paus.  iii.  12.  §7),  and  at  Ambrysus  in  Phocis. 
(Paus.  x.  36.  §  3  ;  compare  the  Sohol.  ad  Aristoph. 
Ran.  1284,  Vesp.  357  ;  and  Meursius,  Greta, 
c  3.)  [L.  S.] 

DIES  (of  the  same  root  as  Si6s  and  deus,  Butt- 
mann,  Mythol.  ii.  p.  74).     The  name  dies  was  ap- 
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plied,  like  our  word  day,  to  the  time  during  whicl, 
according  to  the  notions  of  the  ancients,  the  sun 
performed   his  course  round  the  earth,    and  this 
time  they  called  the  civil  day  (dies  civilis,  in  Greek 
vvx^hpepov,  because  it  included  both  night  and 
day.     See  Censorin.  De  Die  Nat.  23  ;  Plin.  H.  N. 
ii.  77,  79  ;  Varro,  De  Re  Rust.  i.  28  ;  Macrob.&rf. 
i.  3).      The  natural   day  (dies   naturalis),  or  the 
time  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun,  was 
likewise  designated  by  the  name  dies.     The  civil 
day  began  with  the  Greeks  at  the  setting  of  the 
sun,  and  with  the  Romans  at  midnight ;  with  the 
Babylonians  at  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  with  the 
Umbrians  at  midday.    (Macrob.  I.  o. ;  Gellius,  iii. 
2.)     We  have  here  only  to  consider  the  natural 
day,  and  as  its  subdivisions  were  different  at  dif- 
ferent times,  and  not  always  the  same  among  the 
Greeks  as  among  the  Romans,  we  shall  endeavour 
to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  various  parts  into 
which  it  was  divided  by  the  Greeks  at  the  diffe- 
rent periods  of  their  history,  and  then  proceed  to 
consider  its  divisions  among  the  Romans,  to  which 
will  be  subjoined  a  short  list  of  remarkable  days. 
At  the  time  of  the  Homeric  poems,  the  natural 
day  was  divided  into  three  parts  (II.  xxi.  111). 
The  first,  called  i]4is,  began  with  sunrise,  and  com- 
prehended the  whole  space  of  time  during  which 
light  seemed  to  be  increasing,  i.  e.  till  midday.  (H. 
viii.  66,  ix.  84,  Od.  ix.  56.)     Some  ancient  gram- 
marians  have  supposed   that   in   some   instances 
Homer  used  the  word  $\&s  for  the  whole  day,  hut 
Nitzsch   (Anmerhmgen  zur  Odyssee,  i.  125)  has 
shown   the    incorrectness   of  this    opinion.    The 
second  part  was  called  fie&ov  %/j.ap  or  midday,  dur- 
ing which   the   sun  was   thought  to  stand  still. 
(Hermias,  ad  Plat.  Plaedr.  p.  342.)     The  third 
part  bore  the  name  of  SelKi]  or  BdeAoK  %nup  (Od. 
xvii.  606  ;  compare  Buttmann's  LexSog.  ii.  n.  95), 
which  derived  its  name  from  the  increased  warmth 
of  the  atmosphere.     The  last  part  of  the  Sel\n  was 
sometimes  designated  by  the  words  ttotX  %crirepav 
or  &ov\vt6s  (Od.  xvii.  191,  iZ.xvi.  779).  Besides 
these  three  great  divisions  no  others  seem  to  have 
been  known  at  the  time  when  the  Homeric  poems 
were  composed.     The  chief  information  respecting 
the  divisions  of  the  day  in  the  period  after  Homer, 
and  more  especially  the  divisions  made  by  the 
Athenians,  is  to  be  derived  from  Pollux  (Onom.  i. 
68).     The  first  and  last  of  the  divisions  made 
at  the  time  of  Homer  were  afterwards  subdivided 
into  two  parts.     The  earlier  part  of  the  morning 
was  termed  irput  or  irpii  ttjs  rijxtpas ;  the  later, 
irKtiOoiffris  tt)s  fcyopas,  or  irepl  ■7r\i]6ov(rav  ayop&v 
(Herod,   iv.   181  ;    Xen.   Memorab.   i.  1.   §  10, 
Hellen.  i.  1.  §  30  ;    Dion  Chrysost.  Orat.  Ixvii). 
The  /ueVoc  %p.ap  of  Homer  was  afterwards  expres- 
sed by  p.e(T7ifi6pla,  fietrov  rj/xepas,  or  p&ar\  Vfi4pa, 
and  comprehended,  as  before,  the  middle  of  the  day, 
when  the  sun  seemed  neither  to  rise  nor  to  decline. 
The  two  parts  of  the  afternoon  were  called  SelXri 
irpaitri  or  irpaifo,  and  SeiKri  otyln)  or  bijiia  (Herod, 
vii.  167,  viii.  6  ;   Thucyd.  iii.  74,  viii.  26  ;  com- 
pare Libanius,  Epist.  1084).     This  division  con- 
tinued to  be  observed  down  to  the  latest  period  of 
Grecian  history,   though  another   more  accurate 
division,  and  more  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  com- 
mon life,  was  introduced  at  an  early  period;  for 
Anaximander,  or  according  to  others,  his  disciple 
Anaximenes,  is  said  to  have  made  the  Greeks  ac- 
quainted with  the  use  of  the  Babylonian  chrono- 
meter  or   sun-dial   (called   tt6\os  or  S>po\6yioy, 
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sometimes  with  the  epithet  ffKioBi\piK6v  or  TjAta- 
fiivBpov)  by  means  of  which  the  natural  day  was 
divided  into  twelve  equal  spaces  of  time.  (Herod, 
ii.  109  ;  Diog.  Laert.  it  1.  3  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  ii.  6. 
78  ;  Suidas,  s.  v.  *Avo|tjuav8pos.)  These  spaces 
were,  of  course,  longer  or  shorter  according  to  the 
various  seasons  of  the  year.  The  name  hours 
(Spat),  however,  did  not  come  into  general  use  till 
a  very  late  period,  and  the  difference  between 
natural  and  equinoctial  hours  was  first  observed  by 
the  Alexandrine  astronomers. 

During  the  early  ages  of  the  history  of  Rome, 
when  artificial  means  of  dividing  time  were  yet 
unknown,  the  natural  phenomena  of  increasing 
light  and  darkness  formed  with  the  Romans,  as 
with  the  Greeks,  the  standard  of  division,  as  we 
see  from  the  vague  expressions  in  Censorinus  {De 
Die  Nat.  24).  Pliny  states  {H.  N.  vii.  60)  that 
in  the  Twelve  Tables  only  the  rising  and  the 
setting  of  the  sun  were  mentioned  as  the  two 
parts  into  which  the  day  was  then  divided,  but  from 
Censorinus  {I.  c.)  and  Gellius  (xvii.  2)  we  learn 
that  midday  {meridies)  was  also  mentioned.  Varro 
{De  Ling.  Lot.  vi.  4,  5,  ed.  MUller  ;  and  Isidor. 
Orig.  v.  30  and  31)  likewise  distinguished  three 
parte  of  the  day,  viz.,  mane,  meridies,  and  suprema, 
scil.  tempestas,  after  which  no  assembly  could  be 
held  in  the  forum.  The  lex  Plaetoria  prescribed 
that  a  herald  should  proclaim  the  suprema  in  the 
comitium,  that  the  people  might  know  that  their 
meeting  was  to  be  adjourned.  But  the  division  o£ 
the  day  most  generally  observed  by  the  Romans, 
was  that  into  tempus  antemeridianum  and  pomeri- 
dianum,  the  meridies  itself  being  only  considered 
as  a  point  at  which  the  one  ended  and  the  other 
commenced.  But  as  it  was  of  importance  that  this 
moment  should  be  known,  an  especial  officer 
[Accbnsus]  was  appointed,  who  proclaimed  the 
time  of  midday,  when  from  the  curia  he  saw  the 
sun  standing  between  the  rostra  and  the  graeco- 
stasis.  The  division  of  the  day  into  twelve  equal 
spaces,  which,  here  as  in  Greece,  were  shorter  in 
winter  than  in  summer,  was  adopted  at  the  time 
when  artificial  means  of  measuring  time  were  in- 
troduced among  the  Romans  from  Greece.  This 
was  about  the  year  b.  c.  291,  when  L.  Papirius 
Cursor,  before  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  brought  to 
Rome  an  instrument  called  solarium  horologium, 
or  simply  solarium.  (Plaut.  op.  GeUium,  iii.  3. 
§  5  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  60.)  But  as  the  solarium 
had  been  made  for  a  different  latitmie.  it  showed 
the  time  at  Rome  very  incorrectly.  (Plin.  I.  e.) 
Scipio  Nasica,  therefore,  erected  in  b.  c.  159  a 
public  clepsydra,  which  indicated  the  hours  of  the 
night  as  well  as  of  the  day.  (Censorin.  c.  23.) 
'  Before  the  erection  of  a  clepsydra  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  one  of  the  subordinate  officers  of  the 
praetor  to  proclaim  the  third,  sixth,  and  ninth 
hours  ;  which  shows  that  the  day  was,  like  the 
night,  divided  into  four  parts,  each  consisting  of 
three  hours.  See  Dissents  treatise,  De  Partibus 
Noctis  et  Did  eoo  Divisionibus  Veterum,  in  his 
Kleine  Lateinische  mid  Deutsclie  Schrifien,  pp.  130, 
150.    Compare  the  article  Horologium. 

All  the  days  of  the  year  were,  according  to  dif- 
ferent points  of  view,  divided  by  the  Romans  into 
different  classes.  For  the  purpose  of  the  admini- 
stration of  justice,  and  holding  assemblies  of  the 
people,  all  the  days  were  divided  into  dies  fasti 
and  dies  nefasti. 

Dues  fasti  were  the  days  on  which  the  praetor 
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was  allowed  to  administer  justice  in  the  public 
courts  ;  they  derived  their  name  from  fori  {fori 
tria  verba  ;  do,  dico,  addico,  Ovid,  Fast.  i.  45,  &c.  ; 
Varro,  De  Ling.  Lot.  vi  29,  30.  ed.  Miiller  ;  Ma- 
crob.  Sat.  i.  16).  On  Borne  of  the  dies  fasti  comitia 
could  be  held,  but  not  on  all.  (Cicero, proSeM.  15, 
with  the  note  of  Manutius.)  Dies  might  be  fasti 
in  three  different  ways :  1.  dies  fasti  proprie  et  toti 
or  simply  dies  fasti,  were  days  on  which  the  prae- 
tor used  to  hold  his  courts,  and  could  do  so  at  all 
hours.  They  were  marked  in  the  Roman  calendar 
by  the  letter  F,  and  their  number  in  the  course  of 
the  year  was  38  (Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Rome,  iii. 
p.  314)  ;  2.  dies  proprie  sed  non  toti  fasti,  or  dies 
intercisi,  days  on  which  the  praetor  might  hold  his 
courts,  but  not  at  all  hours,  so  that  sometimes  one 
half  of  such  a  day  was  fastus,  while  the  other  half 
was  nefastus.  Their  number  was  65  in  the  year, 
and  they  were  marked  in  the  calendar  by  the  signs 
Fp  bs fastus primo,  Np  =nefastus  primo,  En  =ew- 
dotercisus=  intercisus,  Q.  Rex  C.  F  = quando  Rex 
comitio  fugit,  or  quando  Rex  comitiavit  fas, 
Q.  St.  Df  =  quando  stercus  defertur ;  3.  dies 
non  proprie  sed  cam  fasti,  or  days  which  were 
not  fasti  properly  speaking,  but  became  fasti  ac- 
cidentally ;  a  dies  comitialis,  for  instance,  might 
become  fastus,  if  either  during  its  whole  course,  or 
during  a  part  of  it,  no  comitia  were  held,  so  that  it 
accordingly  became  either  a  dies  fastus  totus,  or 
fastus  ex  parte.  (Macrob.  Sat.  i.  16  ;  Varro,  De 
Ling.  Lot.  I.  c.) 

Dibs  nefasti  were  days  on  which  neither 
courts  of  justice  nor  comitia  were  allowed  to  be 
held,  and  which  were  dedicated  to  other  purposes. 
(Varro,  I.  c.)  According  to  the  ancient  legends 
they  were  said  to  have  been  fixed  by  Numa  Pom- 
pilius.  (Liv.i.  19.)  From  the  remarks  made  above 
it  will  be  understood  that  one  part  of  a  day  might 
be  fastus  while  another  was  nefastus.  (Ovid.  Fast 
i.  50.)  The  nundinae,  which  had  originally  been 
dies  fasti  for  the  plebeians,  had  been  made  nefasti 
at  the  time  when  the  twelvemonths -year  was  in- 
troduced ;  but  in  b.  c.  286  they  were  again  made 
fasti  by  a  law  of  Q.  Hortensius.  (Macrob.  Sat.  i. 
16.)  The  term  dies  nefasti,  which  originally  had 
nothing  to  do  with  religion,  but  simply  indicated 
days  on  which  no  courts  were  to  be  held,  was  in 
subsequent  times  applied  to  religious  days  in  ge- 
neral, as  dies  nefasti  were  mostly  dedicated  to  the 
worship  of  the  gods.     (Gellius,  iv.  9,  v.  17.) 

In  a  religious  point  of  view  all  days  of  the  year 
were  either  diesfesti,  or  dies  profesti,  or  dies  inter- 
cisi.  According  to  the  definition  given  by  Macro- 
bius,  dies  festi  were  dedicated  to  the  gods,  and 
spent  with  sacrifices,  repasts,  games,  and  other 
solemnities  ;  dies  profesti  belonged  to  men  for  the 
administration  of  their  private  and  public  affairs. 
They  were  either  dies  fasti,  or  comitiales,  or  com- 
perendini,  or  stati,  or  proeliales.  Dies  intercisi 
were  common  between  gods  and  men,  that  is, 
partly  devoted  to  the  worship  of  the  gods,  partly 
to  the  transaction  of  ordinary  business. 

We  have  lastly  to  add  a  few  remarks  on  some 
of  the  subdivisions  of  the  dies  profesti,  which  are 
likewise  defined  by  Macrobius.  Dies  comitiales 
were  days  on  which  comitia  were  held  ;  their  num- 
ber was  184  in  a  year.  Dies  comperendini  were 
days  to  which  any  action  was  allowed  to  be  trans- 
ferred {quibus  vadimonium  licet  dicere,  Gaius,  iv. 
§  15).  Dies  stati  were  days  set  apart  for  causes 
between  Roman  citizens  and  foreigners  {qui  Judieii 
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causa  cum  peregrinis  insHtuuntur).  Dies  proeJiaUs 
were  all  days  on  which  religion  did  not  forbid  to 
commence  a  war  ;  a  list  of  days  and  festivals  on 
which  it  was  contrary  to  religion  to  commence  a 
war  is  given  by  Macrobius.  See  also  Festus,  s.  v. 
Compare  Manutius,  De  Veterum  Dierum  Ratione, 
and  the  article  Calendarium.  [L.  S.] 

DIFFAREA'TIO.     [Divortium.] 

DIGESTA.     [Pandectae.] 

DIGITA'LIA.     [Manica.] 

DI'GITUS.     [Pes.] 

DIIPOLEIA  (SuTrdAeia),  also  called  Am6h.ua 
or  AnrdAia,  a  very  ancient  festival  celebrated  every 
year  on  the  acropolis  of  Athens  in  honour  of  Zeus, 
surnamed  IIoAieus.  (Paus.  i.  14.  §  4  ;  comp.  Anti- 
phon,  120.  10.)  Suidas  and  the  Scholiast  on 
Aristophanes  (Pax,  410)  are  mistaken  in  believing 
that  the  Diipolia  were  the  same  festival  as  the 
Diasia.  It  was  held  on  the  14th  of  Scirrophorion. 
The  manner  in  which  the  sacrifice  of  an  ox  was 
offered  on  this  occasion,  and  the  origin  of  the  rite, 
are  described  by  Porphyrius  (De  Abstinent,  ii. 
§  29),  with  whose  account  may  be  compared  the 
fragmentary  descriptions  of  Pausanias  (i.  28.  §  1 1) 
and  Aelian  (  V.  H.  viii.  3).  The  Athenians  placed 
barley  mixed  with  wheat  upon  the  altar  of  Zeus 
and  left  it  unguarded  ;  the  ox  destined  to  be  sacri- 
ficed was  then  allowed  to  go  and  take  of  the  seeds. 
One  of  the  priests,  who  bore  the  name  of  fiovtf>6vos 
(whence  the  festival  was  sometimes  called  jSou- 
<p6via),  at  seeing  the  ox  eating,  snatched  the  axe, 
killed  the  ox,  and  ran  away.  The  others,  as  if 
not  knowing  who  had  killed  the  animal,  made  in- 
quiries, and  at  last  also  summoned  the  axe,  which 
was  in  the  end  declared  guilty  of  having  committed 
the  murder.  This  custom  is  said  to  have  arisen 
from  the  following  circumstance  :  —  In  the  reign 
of  Erechtheus,  at  the  celebration  of  the  Dionysia, 
or,  according  to  the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  (Nub. 
972),  at  the  diipolia,  an  ox  ate  the  cakes  offered 
to  the  god,  and  one  Baulon  or  Thaulon,  or, 
according  to  others,  the  $ov(p6vos,  killed  the 
ox  with  an  axe  and  fled  from  his  country. 
The  murderer  having  thus  escaped,  the  axe  was 
declared  guilty,  and  the  rite  observed  at  the 
diipolia  was  performed  in  commemoration  of  that 
event.  (Compare  Suidas  and  Hesych.  5.  v.  &ov- 
<j>6via.)  This  legend  of  the  origin  of  the  diipolia 
manifestly  leads  us  back  to  a  time  when  it  had  not 
yet  become  customary  to  offer  animal  sacrifices  to 
the  gods,  but  merely  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 
Porphyrius  also  informs  us  that  three  Athenian 
families  had  their  especial  (probably  hereditary) 
functions  to  perform  at  this  festival.  Members  of 
the  one  drove  the  ox  to  the  altar,  and  were  thence 
called  KevrpidSat :  another  family,  descended  from 
Baulon  and  called  the  jSoutuVoi,  knocked  the 
victim  down  ;  and  a  third,  designated  by  the  name 
of  SaiTpol,  killed  it.  (Compare  Creuzer's  Myikol. 
and  Symbol,  i.  p.  172,  iv.  p.  122,  &c.)      [L.  S.] 

DIMACHAE  (tiiji£x<u),  Macedonian  horse- 
soldiers,  who  also  fought  on  foot  when  occasion 
required.  Their  armour  was  heavier  than  that  of 
the  ordinary  horse-soldiers,  and  lighter  than  that 
of  the  regular  heavy-armed  foot.  A  servant  ac- 
companied each  soldier  in  order  to  take  care  of  his 
horse  when  he  alighted  to  fight  on  foot.  This 
species  of  troops  is  said  to  have  been  first  intro- 
duced by  Alexander  the  Great.  (Pollux,  i.  1 32  ; 
Curtius,  v.  13.) 

DIMACHERI.    [Gladiatores.] 
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DIMENSUM.  [Servus.] 
DIMINUTIO  CA'PITIS.  [Caput.] 
DIO'BOLOS.  [Drachma.] 
DIOCLEIA  (SioKAeia),  a  festival  celebrated  by 
the  Megarians  in  honour  of  an  ancient  Athenian 
hero,  Diodes,  around  whose  grave  young  men  as- 
sembled on  the  occasion,  and  amused  themselves 
with  gymnastic  and  other  contests.  We  read  thai 
he  who  gave  the  sweetest  kiss  obtained  the  prize, 
consisting  of  a  garland  of  flowers.  (Theocrit. 
Idyll,  xii.  27,  &c.)  The  Scholiast  on  Theocritus 
(I.  o.)  relates  the  origin  of  this  festival  as  fol- 
lows :  —  Diodes,  an  Athenian  exile,  fled  to  Me- 
gara,  where  he  found  a  youth  with  whom  he  fell 
in  love.  In  some  battle,  while  protecting  the 
object  of  his  love  with  his  shield,  he  was  slain. 
The  Megarians  honoured  the  gallant  lover  with  a 
tomb,  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  a  hero,  and  in 
commemoration  of  his  faithful  attachment,  insti- 
tuted the  festival  of  the  Diocleia.  See  Bb'ckh,  ad 
Pind.  Olymp.  vii.  157.  p.  176,  and  the  Scholiast, 
ad  Aristoph.  Acharn.  730,  where  a  Megarian 
swears  by  Diodes,  from  which  we  may  infer  that 
he  was  held  in  great  honour  by  the  Megarians. 
(Compare  Welcker's  Sappho,  p.  39,  and  ad 
Theogn.  p.  79.)  [L.  S.] 

DIONY'SIA  (Awviiaid),  festivals  celebrated 
in  various  parts  of  Greece  in  honour  of  Dionysus. 
We  have  to  consider  under  this  head  several 
festivals  of  the  same  deity,  although  some  of  them 
bore  different  names  ;  for  here,  as  in  other  cases, 
the  name  of  the  festival  was  sometimes  derived 
from  that  of  the  god,  sometimes  from  the  place 
where  it  was  celebrated,  and  sometimes  from  some 
particular  circumstance  connected  with  its  celebra- 
tion. We  shall,  however,  direct  our  attention 
chiefly  to  the  Attic  festivals  of  Dionysus,  as,  on 
account  of  their  intimate  connection  with  the 
origin  and  the  development  of  dramatic  literature, 
they  are  of  greater  importance  to  us  than  any  other 
ancient  festival. 

The  general  character  of  the  festivals  of  Dio- 
nysus was  extravagant  merriment  and  enthusiastic 
joy,  which  manifested  themselves  in  various  ways. 
The  import  of  some  of  the  apparently  unmeaning 
and  absurd  practices  in  which  the  Greeks  indulged 
during  the  celebration  of  the  Dionysia,  has  been 
well  explained  by  Mttller  (Hist,  of  the  Lit.  of  Am. 
Greece,  i.  p.  289) :  —  "  The  intense  desire  felt  by 
every  worshipper  of  Dionysus  to  fight,  to  conquer, 
to  suffer  in  common  with  him,  made  them  regard 
the  subordinate  beings  (satyrs,  panes,  and  nymphs, 
by  whom  the  god  himself  was  surrounded,  and 
through  whom  life  seemed  to  pass  from  him  into 
vegetation,  and  branch  off  into  a  variety  of  beauti- 
ful or  grotesque  forms),  who  were  ever  present  to 
the  fancy  of  the  Greeks,  as  a  convenient  step  by 
which  they  could  approach  more  nearly  to  the 
presence  of  their  divinity.  The  customs  so  preva- 
lent at  the  festivals  of  Dionysus,  of  taking  the  dis- 
guise of  satyrs,  doubtless  originated  in  this  feeling, 
and  not  in  the  mere  desire  of  concealing  excesses 
under  the  disguise  of  a  mask,  otherwise  so  serious 
and  pathetic  a  spectacle  as  tragedy  could  never 
have  originated  in  the  choruses  of  these  satyrs. 
The  desire  of  escaping  from  self  into  something 
new  and  strange,  of  living  in  an  imaginary  world, 
breaks  forth  in  a  thousand  instances  in  these 
festivals  of  Dionysus.  It  is  seen  in  the  colouring 
the  body  with  plaster,  soot,  vermilion,  and  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  green  and  red  juices  of  plants,  wear- 
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ing  goats  and  deer  skins  round  the  loins,  covering 
the  face  with  large  leaves  of  different  plants  ;  and, 
lastly,  in  the  wearing  masks  of  wood,  bark,  and 
other  materials,  and  of  a  complete  costume  belong- 
ing to  the  character."  Drunkenness,  and  the 
boisterous  music  of  flutes,  cymbals,  and  drums, 
were  likewise  common  to  all  Dionysiac  festivals. 
In  the  processions  called  &ia<rot  (from  i&e£a£w), 
with  which  they  were  celebrated,  women  also  took 
part  in  the  disguise  of  Bacchae,  Lenae,  Thyades, 
Naiades,  Nymphs,  &c,  adorned  with  garlands  of 
ivy,  and  bearing  the  thyrsus  in  their  hands  (hence 
the  god  was  sometimes  called  ©i}\fifiop<pos\  so 
that  the  whole  train  represented  a  population  in- 
spired, and  actuated  by  the  powerful  presence  of 
the  god.  The  choruses  sung  on  the  occasion  were 
called  dithyrambs,  and  were  hymns  addressed  to 
the  god  in  the  freest  metres  and  with  the  boldest 
imagery,  in  which  his  exploits  and  achievements 
were  extolled.  [Chorus.]  The  phallus,  the 
symbol  of  the  fertility  of  nature,  was  also  carried 
in  these  processions  (Plut.  De  Cupid.  Divit.  p. 
527,  d  ;  Aristoph.  AcJiarn.  229,  with  the  Schol.  ; 
Herod,  ii.  49),  and  men  disguised  as  women, 
called  iQvtyaKkoi  (Hesych.  s.  v.  ;  Athen.  xiv.  p. 
622),  followed  the  phallus.  A  woman  called 
\iKvo<p6pos  carried  the  \Ikvov,  a  long  basket  con- 
taining the  image  of  the  god.  Maidens  of  noble 
birth  (Kav7)<t>6poi)  used  to  carry  figs  in  baskets, 
which  were  sometimes  of  gold,  and  to  wear  gar- 
lands of  figs  round  their  necks.  (Aristoph.  AcJiarn. 
I.  c. ;  Lysistr.  647  ;  Natal.  Com.  v.  13.)  The  in- 
dulgence in  drinking  was  considered  by  the  Greeks 
as  a  duty  of  gratitude  which  they  owed  to  the 
giver  of  the  vine  ;  hence  in  some  places  it  was 
thought  a  crime  to  remain  sober  at  the  Dionysia. 
(Lucian,  De  Column.  16.) 

The  Attic  festivals  of  Dionysus  were  four  in 
number:  the  AwvOcria  /cot*  hypois,  or  the  rural 
Dionysia,  the  A^cwa,  the  'AWWrfyua,  and  the 
Aiov&tria  iv  turret.  After  Ruhnken  {Auctar.  ad 
Hesycli.  vol.  i.  p.  199)  and  Spalding  (Abhandl. 
d&r  Berl.  Acad,  von  1804—1811,  p.  70,  &c.)  had 
declared  the  Anthesteria  and  the  Lenaea  to  be  only 
two  names  for  one  and  the  same  festival,  it  was 
generally  taken  for  granted  that  there  could  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  real  identity  of  the  two,  until  in 
1817,  A.  Bockh  read  a  paper  to  the  Berlin 
Academy  (  Vom  Unterscldede  der  Attisclien  Lenaeen, 
Antliesterien  und  I'dndl.  Diom/sim,  published  in 
1319,  in  the  Abhandl.  d.  Berl.  Acad.),  in  which 
he  established  by  the  strongest  arguments  the 
difference  between  the  Lenaea  and  Anthesteria, 
An  abridgment  of  Bockh's  essay,  containing  all 
that  is  necessary  to  form  a  clear  idea  of  the  whole 
question,  is  given  in  the  Philological  Museum, 
vol.  ii.  p.  273,  &c.  A  writer  in  the  Classical  Mu- 
seum, Th.  Dyer  (vol.  iv.  p.  70,  &c),  has  since 
endeavoured  to  support  Ruhnken 's  view  with  some 
new  arguments.  The  season  of  the  year  sacred 
to  Dionysus  was  during  the  months  nearest  to  the 
shortest  day  (Plut.  De  Et  ap.  Delph.  9),  and  the 
Attic  festivals  were  accordingly  celebrated  in  the 
Poseideon,  Gamelion  (the  Lenaeon  of  the  Ionians), 
Anthesterion,  and  Elaphebolion. 

The  Atov6<ria  /car1  aypovs,  or  fwcpd,  the  rural  or 
lesser  Dionysia,  a  vintage  festival,  were  celebrated 
in  the  various  demes  of  Attica  in  the  month  of 
Poseideon,  and  were  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  several  local  magistrates,  the  demarchs.  This 
was  doubtless  the  most  ancient  of  all,  and  was 
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held  with  the  highest  degree  of  merriment  and 
freedom  ;  even  slaves  enjoyed  full  liberty  during 
its  celebration,  and  their  boisterous  shouts  on  the 
occasion  were  almost  intolerable.  It  is  here  that 
we  have  to  seek  for  the  origin  of  comedy,  in  the 
jests  and  the  scurrilous  abuse  which  the  peasants 
vented  upon  the  bystanders  from  a  waggon  in 
which  they  rode  about  (k&(jlos  i<ff  afia£av). 
Aristophanes  (Vesp.  620  and  1479)  calls  the  comic 
poets  Tpvycptiol,  lee-singers  ;  and  comedy,  rpvytpZia, 
lee-song  (Acharn.  464,  834  ;  Athen.  ii.  p.  40)  ; 
from  the  custom  of  smearing  the  face  with  lees  of 
wine,  in  which  the  merry  country  people  indulged 
at  the  vintage.  The  Ascolia  and  other  amuse- 
ments, which  were  afterwards  introduced  into  the 
city,  seem  also  originally  to  have  been  peculiar  to 
the  rural  Dionysia.  The  Dionysia  in  the  Peiraeeus, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  other  demes  of  Attica,  be- 
longed to  the  lesser  Dionysia,  as  is  acknowledged 
both  by  Spalding  and  Bockh.  Those  in  the 
Peiraeeus  were  celebrated  with  as  much  splendour 
as  those  in  the  city  ;  for  we  read  of  a  procession,  of 
the  performance  of  comedies  and  tragedies,  which 
at  first  may  have  been  new  as  well  as  old  pieces  ; 
but  when  the  drama  had  attained  a  regular  form, 
only  old  pieces  were  represented  at  the  rural 
Dionysia,  Their  liberal  and  democratical  character 
seems  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  opposition 
which  these  festivals  met  with,  when,  in  the  time 
of  Peisistratus,  Thespis  attempted  to  introduce  the 
rural  amusements  of  the  Dionysia  into  the  city  of 
Athens.  (Plut.  Sol.  c.  29,  30  ;  Diog.  Laert.  Sol. 
c.  31.)  That  in  other  places,  also,  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  worship  of  Dionysus  met  with  great 
opposition,  must  be  inferred  from  the  legends  of 
Orchomenos,  Thebes,  Argos,  Ephesus,  and  other 
places.  Something  similar  seems  to  be  implied  in 
the  account  of  the  restoration  of  tragic  choruses  to 
Dionysus  at  Sicyon.  (Herod,  v.  67.) 

The  second  festival,  the  Lenaea  (from  Xf\v6s, 
the  wine-press,  from  which  also  the  month  of 
Gamelion  was  called  by  the  Ionians  Lenaeon),  was 
celebrated  in  the  month  of  Gamelion ;  the.  place  of 
its  celebration  was  the  ancient  temple  of  Dionysus 
Limnaeus  (from  Ktfivr),  as  the  district  was  ori- 
ginally a  swamp,  whence  the  god  was  also  called 
Mfxvayevfjs).  This  temple,  the  Lenaeon,  was 
situate  south  of  the  theatre  of  Dionysus,  and  close 
by  it.  (Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Man.  480.)  The 
Lenaea  were  celebrated  with  a  procession  and 
scenic  contests  in  tragedy  and  comedy.  (Demosth. 
c.  Mid.  p.  517.)  The  procession  probably  went 
to  the  Lenaeon,  where  a  goat  (rpdyos,  hence  the 
chorus  and  tragedy  which  arose  out  of  it  were 
called  rpayiicbs  x°P^si  and.  rpaycpSla)  was  sacri- 
ficed, and  a  chorus  standing  around  the  altar  sang 
the  dithyrambic  ode  to  the  god.  As  the  dithyramb 
was  the  element  out  of  which,  by  the  introduction 
of  an  actor,  tragedy  arose  [Chorus],  it  is  natural 
that,  in  the  scenic  contests  of  this  festival,  tragedy 
should  have  preceded  comedy,  as  we  see  from  the 
important  documents  in  Demosthenes.  (I.  c.)  The 
poet  who  wished  his  play  to  be  brought  out  at  the 
Lenaea  applied  to  the  second  archon,  who  had  the 
superintendence  of  this  festival  as  well  as  the 
Anthesteria,  and  who  gave  him  the  chorus  if  the 
piece  was  thought  to  deserve  it. 

The  third  Dionysiac  festival,  the  Anthesteria^ 
was  celebrated  on  the  12th  of  the  month  of 
Anthesterion  (Thucyd.  ii.  15)  ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
second  day  fell  on  the  12th,  for  it  lasted  three 
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days,  and  the  first  fell  on  the  11th  (Snidas,  s.  v. 
Xo4s),  and  the  third  on  the  13th  (Philoch.  op. 
Suidam,  s.  v.  Xirpoi).  The  second  archon  super- 
intended the  celebration  of  the  Anthesteria,  and 
distributed  the  prizes  among  the  victors  in  the 
various  games  which  were  carried  on  during  the 
season.  (Aristoph.  Acharn.  1143,  with  the  Schol.) 
The  first  day  was  called  iriBotyia :  the  second, 
X<S« :  and  the  third,  x<npoi.  (Harpocrat  and 
Suidas,  s.  v. ;  Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Ran.  219  ; 
Athen.  x.  p.  437,  vii.  p.  276,  and  iv.  129.)  The 
first  day  derived  its  name  from  the  opening  of  the 
casks  to  taste  the  wine  of  the  preceding  year  ;  the 
second  from  X0"^  *ne  CUP»  an<l  seems  to  have  been 
the  day  devoted  to  drinking.  The  ascolia  seem  to 
have  been  played  on  this  day.  [Ascolia.]  We 
read  in  Suidas  (s.  v.  'A<tk6s)  of  another  similar 
amusement  peculiar  to  this  day.  The  drinker 
placed  himself  upon  a  bag  filled  with  air,  trumpets 
were  sounded,  and  he  who  emptied  his  cup 
quickest,  or  drank  most,  received  aB  his  prize  a 
leather  bag  filled  with  wine,  and  a  garland,  or,  ac- 
cording to  Aelian  (  V.  H.  ii.  41),  a  golden  crown. 
(Aristoph.  Acharn.  943,  with  the  Schol.)  The 
kwjxos  £q>'  b.jj.a&v  also  took  place  on  this  day, 
and  the  jests  and  abuse  which  persons  poured 
forth  on  this  occasion  were  doubtless  an  imitation 
of  the  amusements  customary  at  the  rural  Dionysia. 
Athenaeus  (x.  p.  437)  says  that  it  was  customary 
on  the  day  of  the  Choe's  to  send  to  the  sophists 
their  salaries  and  presents,  that  they  too  might 
enjoy  themselves  with  their  friends.  The  third 
day  had  its  name  from  xfapos,  a  pot,  as  on  this 
day  persons  offered  pots  with  flowers,  seeds,  or 
cooked  vegetables,  as  a  sacrifice  to  Dionysus  and 
Hermes  Chthonius.  (Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Acharn. 
1009  ;  Suidas,  s.  v.  Xirpoi.)  With  this  sacrifice 
were  connected  the  ayuves  x^P"""  mentioned 
by  the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  (Ran.  220),  in 
which  the  second  archon  distributed  the  prizes. 
Slaves  were  permitted  to  take  part  in  the  general 
rejoicings  of  the  Anthesteria  ;  but  at  the  close  of 
the  day,  they  were  sent  home  with  the  words 
Svpafc,  Kapes,  obx  er*  'AvOeo'T'fipia.  (Hesych.  s.  v. 
Bipafc  ;  Proclus,  ad  Hesiod.  Op.  et  Dies.) 

It-is  uncertain  whether  dramas  were  performed 
at  the  Anthesteria ;  but  Bbckh  supposes  that  co- 
medies were  represented,  and  that  tragedies  which 
were  to  be  brought  out  at  the  great  Dionysia 
were  perhaps  rehearsed  at  the  Anthesteria.  The 
mysteries  connected  with  the  celebration  of  the 
Anthesteria  were  held  at  night,  in  the  ancient 
temple  iv  Aipvais,  which  was  opened  only  once 
a  year,  on  the  12th  of  Anthesterion.  They  were 
likewise  under  the  superintendence  of  the  second 
archon  and  a  certain  number  of  &n/*e\7jTc».  He 
appointed  fourteen  priestesses,  called  yzpaipal  or 
yepapal,  the  venerable,  who  conducted  the  cere- 
monies with  the  assistance  of  one  other  priestess. 
(Pollux,  viii.  9.)  The  wife  of  the  second  archon 
(0aa,i\ia,<ra)  offered  a  mysterious  sacrifice  for  the 
welfare  of  the  city  ;  she  was  betrothed  to  the  god 
in  a  secret  solemnity,  and  also  tendered  the  oath 
to  the  geraerae,  which,  according  to  Demosthenes 
(c.  Neaer.  p.  1371.  22),  ran  thus :  —  "I  am  pure 
and  unspotted  by  any  thing  that  pollutes,  and  have 
never  had  intercourse  with  man.  I  will  solemnize 
the  Theognia  and  Iobakcheia  at  their  proper  time, 
according  to  the  laws  of  my  ancestors."  The  ad- 
mission to  the  mysteries,  from  which  men  were 
excluded,  took  place  after  especial  preparations, 
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which  seem  to  have  consisted  in  purifications  by 
air,  water,  or  fire.  (Serv.  ad  Am.  vi.  740  ;  Pans, 
ix.  20.  §  4  ;  Liv.  xxxix.  13.)  The  initiated  per- 
sons wore  skins  of  fawns,  and  sometimes  those  of 
panthers.  Instead  of  ivy,  which  was  worn  in  the 
public  part  of  the  Dionysia,  the  mystae  wore 
myrtle.  (Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Ran.  330.)  The 
sacrifice  offered  to  the  god  in  these  mysteries  con- 
sisted of  a  sow,  the  usual  sacrifice  of  Demeter,  and 
in  some  places  of  a  cow  with  calf.  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  history  of  Dionysus  was 
symbolically  represented  in  these  mysteries,  as  the 
history  of  Demeter  was  acted  in  those  of  Eleusis, 
which  were  in  some  respects  connected  with  the 
former.   (Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Ran.  343.) 

The  fourth  Attic  festival  of  Dionysus,  Aiovvtrta 
iv  turret,  imrruA  or  p.eyd\a,  was  celebrated  about 
the  12th  of  the  month  of  Elaphebolion  (Aesch. 
c.  Ctesiph.  p.  63)  ;  but  we  do  not  know  whether 
they  lasted  more  than  one  day  or  not.  The  order 
in  which  the  solemnities  took  place  was,  according 
to  the  document  in  Demosthenes,  as  follows :  — 
The  great  public  procession,  the  chorus  of  boys, 
the  /tSfios  [Chorus],  comedy,  and, lastly, tragedy. 
We  possess  in  Athenaeus  (v.  p.  197,  199)  the  de- 
scription of  a  great  Bacchic  procession,  held  at 
Alexandria  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemaeus  Philadel- 
phus,  from  which  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the 
great  Attic  procession.  It  seems  to  have  been 
customary  to  represent  the  god  by  a  man  in  this 
procession.  Plutarch  (Nic.  3),  at  least,  relates 
that  on  one  occasion  a  beautiful  slave  of  Niciaa 
represented  Dionysus  (compare  Athen.  v.  p.  200). 
A  ridiculous  imitation  of  a  Bacchic  procession  is 
described  in  Aristophanes  (Eccles.  759,  &c).  Of 
the  dramas  which  were  performed  at  the  great 
Dionysia,  the  tragedies  at  least  were  generally 
new  pieces  ;  repetitions  do  not,  however,  seem  to 
have  been  excluded  from  any  Dionysiac  festival. 
The  first  archon  had  the  superintendence,  and 
gave  the  chorus  to  the  dramatic  poet  who  wished 
to  bring  out  his  piece  at  this  festival.  The  prize 
awarded  to  the  dramatist  for  the  best  play  con- 
sisted of  a  crown,  and  his  name  was  proclaimed 
in  the  theatre  of  Dionysus.  (Demosth.  De  Coron. 
p.  267.)  Strangers  were  prohibited  from  taking 
part  in  the  choruses  of  boys.  During  this  and 
some  other  of  the  great  Attic  festivals,  prisoners 
were  set  free,  and  nobody  was  allowed  to  seize 
the  goods  of  a  debtor  ;  but  a  war  was  not  inter- 
rupted by  its  celebration.  (Demosth.  c.  Boeot. 
de  Norn.  p.  999.)  As  the  great  Dionysia  were 
celebrated  at  the  beginning  of  spring,  when  the 
navigation  was  re-opened,  Athens  was  not  only 
visited  by  numbers  of  country  people,  but  also  by 
strangers  from  other  parts  of  Greece,  and  the 
various  amusements  and  exhibitions  on  this  oc- 
casion were  not  unlike  those  of  a  modern  fair. 
(Isocr.  Areop.  p.  203,  ed.  Bekker ;  Xen.  Hum, 
i.  1]  ;  compare  Becker,  Oharikles,  ii.  p.  237,  &c.) 
Respecting  the  scrupulous  regularity,  and  the 
enormous  sums  spent  by  the  Athenians  on  the 
celebration  of  these  and  other  festivals,  see  De- 
mosthenes (Philip,  i.  p.  SO).  As  many  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  celebration  of  the 
Dionysia  cannot  be  made  clear  without  entering 
into  minute  details,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to 
Bockh's  essay. 

The  worship  of  Dionysus  was  almost  universal 
among  the  Greeks  in  Asia  as  well  as  in  Europe, 
and  the  character  of  his  festivals  was  the  same 
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everywhere,  only  modified  by  the  national  differ- 
ences of  the  various  tribes  of  the  Greeks.  It  is 
expressly  stated  that  the  Spartans  did  not  indulge 
so  much  in  drinking  during  the  celebration  of  the 
DionyBia  as  other  Greeks.  (Athen.  iv.  p.  156  ; 
Plato,  De  Leg.  i.  p.  637.)  The  worship  of  Dio- 
nysus was  in  general,  with  the  exception  of  Co- 
rinth, Sicyon,  and  the  Doric  colonies  in  southern 
Italy,  less  popular  among  the  Doric  states  than  in 
other  parts  of  Greece.  (MUller,  Dorians,  ii.  10. 
§  6  ;  Bb'ttiger,  Ideen  z.  Archaeol.  der  Malerei, 
p.  289,  &c.)  It  was  most  enthusiastic  in  Boeotia 
in  the  orgies  on  Mount  Cithaeron,  as  is  well 
known  from  allusions  and  descriptions  in  several 
Roman  poets.  That  the  extravagant  merriment, 
and  the  unrestrained  conduct  with  which  all  fes- 
tivals of  this  class  were  celebrated,  did  in  the 
course  of  time  lead  to  the  grossest  excesses,  cannot 
be  denied ;  but  we  must  at  the  same  time  acknow- 
ledge, that  such  excesses  did  not  occur  until  a 
comparatively  late  period.  At  a  very  early  period 
of  Grecian  history,  Bacchic  festivals  were  so- 
lemnized with  human  sacrifices,  and  traces  of  this 
custom  are  discernible  even  until  very  late.  In 
Chios  this  custom  was  superseded  by  another, 
according  to  which  the  Bacchae  were  obliged  to 
eat  the  raw  pieces  of  flesh  of  the  victim  which 
were  distributed  among  them.  This  act  was  called 
ufioayayia,  and  Dionysus  derived  from  it  the  name 
of  wfidfiios  and  wfiriariis.  There  was  a  report  that 
even  Themistocles,  after  the  battle  of  Salamis,  sacri- 
ficed three  noble  Persians  to  this  divinity.  (Plut. 
Tliemist.  13,  Pelop.  21 ;  compare  Thirl  wall,  Hist, 
of  Greece,  ii.  p.  310.)  But  Plutarch's  account  of 
this  very  instance,  if  true,  shows  that  at  this  time 
such  savage  rites  were  looked  upon  with  horror. 

The  worship  of  Dionysus,  whom  the  Romans 
called  Bacchus,  or  rather  the  Bacchic  mysteries 
and  orgies  (Bacchanalia),  are  said  to  have  been 
introduced  from  southern  Italy  into  Etruria,  and 
from  thence  to  Rome  (Liv.  xxxix.  8),  where  for  a 
time  they  were  carried  on  in  secret,  and,  during 
the  latter  period  of  their  existence,  at  night.  The 
initiated,  according  to  Livy,  did  not  only  indulge 
in  feasting  and  drinking  at  their  meetings,  but 
when  their  minds  were  heated  with  wine,  they 
indulged  in  the  coarsest  excesses  and  the  most 
unnatural  vices.  Young  girls  and  youths  were 
seduced,  and  all  modesty  was  set  aside  ;  every 
kind  of  vice  found  here  its  full  satisfaction.  But 
the  crimes  did  not  remain  confined  to  these  meet- 
ings: their  consequences  were  manifest  in  all  direc- 
tions ;  for  false  witnesses,  forgeries,  false  wills, 
and  denunciations  proceeded  from  this  focus  of 
crime.  Poison  and  assassination  were  carried  on 
under  the  cover  of  the  society  ;  and  the  voices  of 
those  who  had  been  fraudulently  drawn  into  these 
orgies,  and  would  cry  out  against  the  shameless 
practices,  were  drowned  by  the  shouts  of  the  Bac- 
chantes, and  the  deafening  sounds  of  drums  and 
cymbals. 

The  time  of  initiation  lasted  ten  days,  during 
which  a  person  was  obliged  to  abstain  from  all 
sexual  intercourse  ;  on  the  tenth  he  took  a  solemn 
meal,  underwent  a  purification  by  water,  and  was 
led  into  the  sanctuary  (Bacclianal).  At  first  only 
women  were  initiated,  and  the  orgies  were  cele- 
brated every  year  during  three  days.  Matrons 
alternately  performed  the  functions  of  priests.  But 
Pacula  Annia,  a  Campanian  matron,  pretending 
to  act  under  the   direct  influence  of   Bacchus, 
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changed  the  whole  method  of  celebration :  Bhe 
admitted  men  to  the  initiation,  and  transferred 
the  solemnisation  which  had  hitherto  taken  place 
during  the  daytime  to  the  night.  Instead  of  three 
days  in  the  year,  she  ordered  that  the  Bacchanalia 
should  be  held  during  five  days  in  every  month. 
It  was  from  the  time  that  these  orgies  were  car- 
ried on  after  this  new  plan  that,  according  to  the 
statement  of  an  eye-witness  (Liv.  xxxix.  13), 
licentiousness  and  crimes  of  every  description  were 
committed.  Men  as  well  as  women  indulged  in 
the  most  unnatural  appetites,  and  those  who  at- 
tempted to  stop  or  to  oppose  such  odious  pro- 
ceedings fell  as  victims.  It  was,  as  Livy  says,  a 
principle  of  the  society  to  hold  every  ordinance 
of  god  and  nature  in  contempt.  Men,  as  if  seized 
by  fits  of  madness,  and  under  great  convulsions, 
gave  oracles ;  and  the  matrons,  dressed  as  Bac- 
chae, with  dishevelled  hair  and  burning  torches  in 
their  hands,  ran  down  to  the  Tiber  and  plunged 
their  torches  into  the  water ;  the  torches,  how- 
ever, containing  sulphur  and  chalk,  were  not  ex- 
tinguished. Men  who  refused  to  take  part  in  the 
crimes  of  these  orgies,  were  frequently  thrown  into 
dark  caverns  and  despatched,  while  the  perpe- 
trators declared  that  they  had  been  carried  off  by 
the  gods.  Among  the  number  of  the  members  of 
these  mysteries,  were,  at  the  time  when  they  were 
suppressed,  persons  of  all  classes  ;  and  during  the 
last  two  years,  nobody  had  been  initiated  who 
was  above  the  age  of  twenty  years,  as  this  age 
was  thought  most  fit  for  seduction  and  sensual 
pleasure. 

In  the  year  b.  c.  186,  the  consuls  Spurius  Pos- 
tumius  Albinus  and  Q.  Marcius  Philippus  were 
informed  of  the  existence  of  these  meetings  ;  and 
after  having  ascertained  the  facts  mentioned  above, 
they  made  a  report  to  the  senate.  (Liv.  xxxix. 
14.)  The  senate,  alarmed  by  this  singular  dis- 
covery, and  although  dreading  lest  members  of 
their  own  families  might  be  involved,  invested  the 
consuls  with  extraordinary  power,  to  inquire  into 
the  nature  of  these  nocturnal  meetings,  to  exert  all 
their  energy  to  secure  the  priests  and  priestesses, 
to  issue  a  proclamation  throughout  Rome  and 
Italy,  forbidding  any  one  to  be  initiated  in  the 
Bacchic  mysteries,  or  to  meet  for  the  purpose  of 
celebrating  them  ;  but  above  all  things,  to  submit 
those  individuals  who  had  already  been  secured 
to  a  rigid  trial.  The  consuls,  after  having  given 
to  the  subordinate  magistrates  all  the  necessary 
instructions,  held  an  assembly  of  the  people,  in 
which  the  facts  just  discovered  were  explained  to 
the  public,  in  order  that  the  objects  of  the  pro- 
ceedings which  were  to  take  place  might  be  known 
to  every  citizen.  A  reward  was  at  the  same  time 
offered  to  any  one  who  might  be  able  to  give 
further  information,  or  to  name  any  one  that  be- 
longed to  the  conspiracy,  as  it  was  called.  Mea- 
sures were  also  taken  to  prevent  any  one  from 
leaving  Italy.  During  the  night  following,  a  great 
number  of  persons  were  apprehended  ;  many  of 
them  put  an  end  to  their  own  lives.  The  whole 
number  of  the  initiated  was  said  to  be  7000.  The 
trial  of  all  those  who  were  apprehended  lasted 
thirty  days.  Rome  was  almost  deserted,  for  the 
innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty  had  reason  to  fear. 
The  punishment  inflicted  on  those  who  were  con- 
victed, varied  according  to  the  degree  of  their 
guilt ;  some  were  thrown  into  prison,  others  were 
put  to  death.     The  women  were  surrendered  to 
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their  parents  or  husbands,  that  they  might  receive 
their  punishment  in  private.  The  consuls  then 
were  ordered  by  the  senate  to  destroy  all  Baccha- 
nalia throughout  Rome  and  Italy,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  such  altars  or  statues  of  the  god  as  had 
existed  there  from  ancient  times.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent a  restoration  of  the  Bacchic  orgies,  the  cele- 
brated decree  of  the  Benate  (Senatus  auctoritas  de 
Baechanalibus)  was  issued,  commanding  that  no 
Bacchanalia  should  be  held  either  in  Rome  or 
Italy  ;  that  if  any  one  should  think  such  cere- 
monies necessary,  or  if  he  could  not  neglect  them 
without  scruples  or  making  atonements,  he  should 
apply  to  the  praetor  urbanus,  who  might  then 
consult  the  senate.  If  the  permission  should  be 
granted  to  him  in  an  assembly  of  the  senate,  con- 
sisting of  not  less  than  one  hundred  members,  he 
might  solemnise  the  Bacchic  sacra ;  but  no  more 
than  five  persons  were  to  be  present  at  the  cele- 
bration ;  there  should  be  no  common  fund,  and  no 
master  of  the  sacra  or  priest.  (Liv.  xxxix.  18.) 
This  decree  js  also  mentioned  by  Cicero  (De 
Legg.  ii.  15).  A  brazen  table  containing  this  im- 
portant document  was  discovered  near  Bari,  in 
southern  Italy,  in  the  year  1640,  and  is  at  present 
in  the  imperial  Museum  of  Vienna.  A  copy  of  it 
is  given  in  Drakenborch's  edition  of  Livy  (vol. 
vii.  p.  197,  &c). 

We  have  in  our  account  of  the  Roman  Baccha- 
nalia closely  followed  the  description  given  by 
Livy,  which  may,  indeed,  be  somewhat  exag- 
gerated ;  but  considering  the  difference  of  character 
between  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  it  cannot  be 
surprising  that  a  festival  like  the  Dionysia,  when 
once  introduced  among  the  Romans,  should  have 
immediately  degenerated  into  the  grossest  and 
coarsest  excesses.  Similar  consequences  were  seen 
immediately  after  the  time  when  the  Romans  were 
made  acquainted  with  the  elegance  and  the  luxuries 
of  Greek  life  ;  for,  like  barbarians,  they  knew  not 
where  to  stop,  and  became  brutal  in  their  enjoy- 
ments. But  whether  the  account  of  Livy  be  ex- 
aggerated or  not,  this  much  is  certain,  that  the 
Romans,  ever  since  the  time  of  the  suppression  of 
the  Bacchanalia,  considered  these  orgies  as  in  the 
highest  degree  immoral  and  licentious,  as  we  see 
from  the  manner  in  which  they  applied  the  words 
derived  from  Bacchus,  e.  g.  bacchor,  bacclians,  bac- 
cliatio,  bacchicus,  and  others.  But  the  most  sur- 
prising circumstance  in  the  account  of  Livy  is,  that 
the  Bacchanalia  should  have  been  celebrated  for 
several  years  in  the  boisterous  manner  described 
by  him,  and  by  thousands  of  persons,  without  any 
of  the  magistrates  appearing  to  have  been  aware 
of  it. 

While  the  Bacchanalia  were  thus  suppressed, 
another  more  simple  and  innocent  festival  of  Bac- 
chus, the  Liberalia  (from  Liber,  or  Liber  Pater,  a 
name  of  Bacchus),  continued  to  be  celebrated  at 
Rome  every  year  on  the  16th  of  March.  (Ovid. 
Fast.  iii.  713.)  A  description  of  the  ceremonies 
customary  at  this  festival  is  given  by  Ovid  (I.  c. ), 
with  which  may  be  compared  Varro  (De  Ling.  Lat. 
v.  55,  ed.  Bipont).  Priests  and  aged  priestesses, 
adorned  with  garlands  of  ivy,  carried  through  the 
city  wine,  honey,  cakes,  and  sweet-meats,  toge- 
ther with  an  altar  with  a  handle  (ansata  ara),  in 
the  middle  of  which  there  was  a  small  fire-pan 
(foadus),  in  which  from  time  to  time  sacrifices 
were  burnt.  On  this  day  Roman  youths  who  had 
attained  their  sixteenth  year  received   the  toga 
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virilis.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  vi.  1.)  That  the  Liberalia 
were  celebrated  with  various  amusements  and  great 
merriment,  might  be  inferred  from  the  general 
character  of  Dionysiac  festivals  ;  but  we  may  also 
see  it  from  the  name  Ludi  Liberates,  which  is 
sometimes  used  instead  of  Liberalia ;  and  Naevius 
(ap.  Fest.)  expressly  says  that  persons  expressed 
themselves  very  freely  at  the  Liberalia.  St. 
Augustine  (De  Civ.  Dei,  vii.  21)  even  speaks  of 
a  high  degree  of  licentiousness  carried  on  at  this 
festival.  [L.  S.] 

DIOSCU'RIA  (Stoo-Koipia),  festivals  cele- 
brated in  various  parts  of  Greece  in  honour  of  the 
dioscuri.  The  Spartan  dioscuria  mentioned  by 
Pausanias  (iv.  27.  §  1  ;  compare  with  iii.  16.  §3) 
and  Spanheim  (ad  Cattim.  Hymn,  in  Pall.  24), 
were  celebrated  with  sacrifices,  rejoicings,  and 
drinking.  At  Cyrene  the  dioscuri  were  likewise 
honoured  with  a  great  festival.  (Schol.  ad  Pind. 
Pyth.  v.  629.)  The  Athenian  festival  of  the  dios- 
curi has  been  described  under  Anaceia.  Their 
worship  was  very  generally  adopted  in  Greece, 
especially  in  the  Doric  and  Achaean  states,  as  we 
conclude  from  the  great  number  of  temples  dedi- 
cated to  them  ;  but  scarcely  anything  is  known 
respecting  the  manner  in  which  their  festivali 
were  celebrated.  [L.  S.] 

DIO'TA.     [Amphora.] 

DIPHTHERA  (StcpB^pa),  a  kind  of  cloak 
made  of  the  skins  of  animals  and  worn  by  herds- 
men and  country  people  in  general.  It  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  Greek  writers.  (Aristoph. 
Nub.  72,  and  Schol.  Vesp.  444  ;  Plato,  Crit.  p.  53 ; 
Lucian,  Tim.  c.  12.)  Pollux  (vii.  70)  says  that  it 
had  a  covering  for  the  head  (iiriKpavov),  in  which 
respect  it  would  correspond  to  the  Roman  cueul- 
Im.  [Cucullus.]  (Becker,  CliariUes,  vol.  ii.  p. 
359.) 

DIPHROS  (Sltppos).     [Currus  ;  Thronus.] 

DIPLAX  (SiVa.oJ).     [Pallium.] 

DIPLOIS  (SiirXoU).     [Pallium.] 

DIPLO'MA,  a  writ  or  public  document,  which 
conferred  upon  a  person  any  right  or  privilege. 
During  the  republic,  it  was  granted  by  the  con- 
suls and  senate  ;  and  under  the  empire  by  the 
emperor  and  the  magistrates  whom  he  authorised 
to  do  so.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  vi.  12,  ad  Att.  x.  17, 
c.  Pis.  37  ;  Sen.  Ben.  vii.  10  ;  Suet.  Oal.  38,  Ner. 
12,  Oth.  7  ;  Dig.  48.  tit.  10.  s.27.)  The  diploma 
was  sealed  by  the  emperor  (Suet.  Aug.  50)  ;  it  con- 
sisted of  two  leaves,  whence  it  derived  its  name. 
These  writs  were  especially  given  to  public  couriers, 
or  to  those  who  wished  to  procure  the  use  of  the 
public  horses  or  carriages.  (Plin.  Ep.  x.  14, 121  j 
compare  x.  54,  55.)  The  tabellarii  of  the  em- 
peror would  naturally  always  have  a  diploma; 
whence  we  read  in  an  inscription  (Orelli,  No. 
2917)  of  a  diplomarius  tabeUarius. 

DI'PTYCHA.     [Tabulae.] 

DIRECTA  ACTIO.     [Actio.] 

DIRIBITO'RES,  are  said  by  most  modern 
writers  to  have  been  the  persons  who  gave  to  the 
citizens  the  lobelia  with  which  they  voted  in  the 
comitia  ;  but  Wunder  has  most  distinctly  proved, 
in  the  preface  to  his  Codex  JErfiitensis  (pp.  cxxvi. — 
clviii.),  that  it  was  the  office  of  the  diribitores  to 
divide  the  votes  when  taken  out  of  the  cistae,  so  as 
to  determine  which  had  the  majority.  He  remarks 
that  the  etymology  of  diribere  would  lead  us  to 
assign  to  it  the  meaning  of  "  separation "  or 
"  division,"  as  it  is  compounded  of  dis  and  haben 
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in  the  same  maimer  a&dirimere  is  of  dis  and  emere; 
the  h  disappears  as  in  praebere  and  debere,  which 
come  respectively  from  prae  and  habere,  and  de 
and  habere.  In  several  passages  the  word  cannot 
have  any  other  signification  than  that  given  by 
Wunder.  (Cic.  Pro  Plancio,  20,  ad  Qu.  Fratr. 
iii.  4.  §  1  ;  Varro,  De  Re  Rust.  iii.  2.  §  1,  iii.  5. 
§18.) 

When  Cicero  sayg  (in  Pison.  15),  "  vos  roga- 
tores,  vos  diribitores,  vos  custodes  tabellarum,"  we 
may  presume  that  he  mentions  these  officers  in  the 
order  in  which  they  discharged  their  duties  in  the 
comitia.  It  was  the  office  of  the  rogatores  to  col- 
lect the  tabellae  which  each  century  gave,  as  they 
used,  before  the  ballot  was  introduced,  to  ask 
(rogare)  each  century  for  its  votes,  and  report 
them  to  the  magistrate  who  presided  over  the 
comitia.  The  diribitores,  as  has  been  already  re- 
marked, divided  the  votes  when  taken  out  of  the 
cistae,  and  handed  them  over  to  the  custodes,  who 
checked  them  off  by  points  marked  on  a  tablet. 
[Compare  Cista  ;  Situla.] 

DISCUS  (SiVkos),  a  circular  plate  of  stone 
(XiBivoi  SlffKOL,  Pind.  Isth.  i.  34),  or  metal  (splen- 
dida  pondera  disci,  Mart.  xiv.  164),  made  for 
throwing  to  a  distance  as  an  exercise  of  strength 
and  dexterity.  This  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal gymnastic  exercises  of  the  ancients,  being 
included  in  the  Pentathlon.  It  was  practised  in 
the  heroic  age.  (Horn.  H.  ii.  774,  Od.  viii.  129, 
186—188,  xvii.  168.) 

The  discus  was  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  diameter, 
so  as  to  reach  above  the  middle  of  the  forearm 
when  held  in  the  right  hand.  The  object  was  to 
throw  it  from  a  fixed  spot  to  the  greatest  distance  ; 
and  in  doing  this  each  player  had  a  friend  to  mark 
the  point  at  which  the  discus,  when  thrown  by 
him,  struck  the  ground.  (Od.  viii.  186 — 200  ; 
Stat.  Theb.  i  i.  703.)  The  distance  to  which  it 
was  commonly  thrown  became  a  measure  of  length, 
called  t&  SioKovpa.     (II.  xxiii.  431,  523.) 

The  space  on  which  the  discobolus,  or  thrower 
of  the  discus,  stood,  was  called  /3a\§fs,  and  was 
indicated  by  being  a  little  higher  than  the  ground 
surrounding  it.  As  each  man  took  his  station, 
with  his  body  entirely  naked,  on  the  &a\Gls,  he 
placed  his  right  foot  forward,  bending  his  knee, 
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and  resting  principally  on  this  foot.  The  discus 
being  held,  ready  to  be  thrown,  in  his  right  hand, 
he  stooped,  turning  his  body  towards  it,  and  his 
left  hand  was  naturally  turned  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. (Philostr.  Imag.  i.  24  ;  Welcker,  ad  loc.) 
This  attitude  was  represented  by  the  sculptor 
Myron  in  one  of  his  works,  and  is  adduced  by 
Quintilian  (Inst.  Or.  ii.  13.  §  10)  to  show  how 
much  greater  skill  is  displayed  by  the  artist,  and 
how  much  more  powerful  an  effect  is  produced  on 
the  spectator,  when  a  person  is  represented  in 
action,  than  when  he  is  at  rest  or  standing  erect. 
We  fortunately  possess  several  copies,  more  or  less 
entire,  of  this  celebrated  statue  ;  and  one  of  the 
best  of  them  is  in  the  British  Museum  (see  the 
preceding  woodcut).  It  represents  the  player  just 
ready  to  swing  round  his  outstretched  arm,  so  as 
to  describe  with  it  a  semicircle  in  the  air,  and 
thus,  with  his  collected  force,  to  project  the  discus 
at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  at  the  same  time 
springing  forward  so  as  to  give  to  it  the  impetus  of 
his  whole  body.  ^Discum  "vasto  contorquet  tur- 
bine, et  ipse  prosequitur."     (Statius,  I.  c.) 

Sometimes  a  heavy  mass  of  a  spherical  form 
(o-6\os)  was  used  instead  of  a  discus,  as  when  the 
Greeks  at  the  funeral  games  contended  for  a  lump 
of  iron,  which  was  to  be  given  to  him  who  could 
throw  it  furthest.  (II.  xxiii.  826 — 846.)  The 
<r6\os  was  perforated  in  the  centre,  so  that  a  rope  or 
thong  might  be  passed  through  and  used  in  throw- 
ing it.  (Eratosth.  ed.  Bernhardy,  p.  251.)  In  this 
form  the  discobolia  is  still  practised  by  the  moun- 
taineers of  the  canton  of  Appenzell,  in  Switzer- 
land. They  meet  twice  a  year  to  throw  round 
stones  of  great  weight  and  size.  This  they  do  by 
a  sudden  leap  and  forcible  swinging  of  the  whole 
body.  The  same  stone  is  taken  by  all,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  ancient  discus  and  a6\os  :  he  who  sends 
it  to  the  greatest  distance  receives  a  public  prize. 
The  stone  is  lifted  as  high  as  the  right  shoulder 
(see  woodcut  ;  KaTw/iaSi'oio,  11.  xxiii.  431)  before 
being  projected.  (Ebel,  Schilderung  der  Gebirgs- 
volker  der  Schweitz,  i.  p.  174.)  [J.  Y.] 

DISPENSA'TOR.     [Calculator.] 
DITHYRAMBUS.     [Chorus.] 
DIVERSO'RIUM.     [Caupona.J 
DIVIDI'CULUM.         [Aquabductus,      p. 
114,  a.] 

DIVINA'TIO  is,  according  to  Cicero  (De 
Divinat.  i.  1),  a  presension  and  a  knowledge  of 
future  things  ;  or,  according  to  Chrysippus  (Cic. 
De  Divinat.  ii.  63),  a  power  in  man  which  foresees 
and  explains  those  signs  which  the  gods  throw  in 
his  way,  and  the  diviner  must  therefore  know  the 
disposition  of  the  gods  towards  men,  the  import  of 
their  signs,  and  by  what  means  these  signs  are  to 
be  obtained.  According  to  this  latter  definition, 
the  meaning  of  the  Latin  word  divinatio  is  nar- 
rower than  that  of  the  Greek  /^avriK-fj,  in  as  much 
as  the  latter  signifies  any  means  by  which  the 
decrees  of  the  gods  can  be  discovered,  the  natural 
as  well  as  the  artificial ;  that  is  to  say,  the  seers 
and  the  oracles,  where  the  will  of  the  gods  is  re- 
vealed by  inspiration,  as  well  as  the  divinatio  in 
the  sense  of  Chrysippus.  In  the  one,  man  is  the 
passive  medium  through  which  the  deity  reveals 
the  future  ;  while  in  the  other,  man  discovers  it 
by  his  own  skill  or  experience,  without  any  pre- 
tension to  inspiration.  As,  however,  the  seer  or 
vates  was  also  frequently  called  divinus,  we  shall 
treat,  under  this  head,  of  seers  as  well  as  of  other 
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kinds  of  divinatio.  The  subject  of  oracles  is  dis- 
cussed in  a  separate  article.     [Oraculum.] 

The  belief  that  the  decrees  of  the  divine  will 
were  occasionally  revealed  by  the  deity  himself,  or 
could  be  discovered  by  certain  iudividuals,  is  one 
which  the  classical  nations  of  antiquity  had,  in 
common  with  many  other  nations,  before  the 
attainment  of  a  certain  degree  of  intellectual  culti- 
vation. In  early  ages  such  a  belief  was  natural, 
and  perhaps  founded  on  the  feeling  of  a  very  close 
connection  between  man,  God,  and  nature.  But 
in  the  course  of  time,  when  men  became  more  ac- 
quainted with  the  laws  of  nature,  this  belief  was 
abandoned,  at  least  by  the  more  enlightened  minds, 
while  the  multitudes  still  continued  to  adhere  to 
it ;  and  the  governments,  seeing  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  it,  not  only  countenanced,  but  en- 
couraged and  supported  it. 

The  seers  or  /idjreis,  who,  under  the  direct  influ- 
ence of  the  gods,  chiefly  that  of  Apollo,  announced 
the  future,  seem  originally  to  have  been  connected 
with  certain  places  where  oracles  were  given  ;  but 
in  subsequent  times  they  formed  a  distinct  class  of 
persons,  independent  of  any  locality  ;  one  of  them 
is  Calchas  in  the  Homeric  poems.  Apollo,  the 
god  of  prophecy,  was  generally  the  source  from 
which  the  seers,  as  well  as  other  diviners,  derived 
their  knowledge.  In  many  families  of  seers  the 
inspired  knowledge  of  the  future  was  considered 
to  be  hereditary,  and  to  be  transmitted  from  father 
to  son.  To  these  families  belonged  the  Iamids 
(Paus.  iii.  11.  §5,  &c.  ;  Bb'ckh,  ad  Find.  01.  vi. 
p.  152),  who  from  Olympia  spread  over  a  con- 
siderable part  of  Greece  ;  the  Branchidae,  near 
Miletus  (Conon,  33)  ;  the  Eumolpids,  at  Athens 
and  Eleusis  ;  the  Clytiads  (Paus.  vi.  17.  §  4),  the 
Telliads  (Herod,  viii.  27  ;  Paus.  x.  1.  §  4,  &c.  ; 
Herod,  ix.  37),  the  Acarnanian  seers,  and  others. 
Some  of  these  families  retained  their  celebrity 
till  a  very  late  period  of  Grecian  history.  The 
manteis  made  their  revelations  either  when  re- 
quested to  do  so  on  important  emergencies,  or 
they  made  them  spontaneously  whenever  they 
thought  it  necessary,  either  to  prevent  some 
calamity  or  to  stimulate  their  countrymen  to  some- 
thing beneficial.  The  civil  government  of  Athens 
not  only  tolerated,  but  protected  and  honoured 
them  ;  and  Cicero  {De  Divinat.  i.  43)  says,  that 
the  manteis  were  present  in  all  the  public  assem- 
blies of  the  Athenians.  (Compare  Aristoph.  Pax, 
1025,  with  the  Schol.  ;  Nub.  325,  &C.  and  the 
Schol.  ;  Lycurg.  c.  Leoerat.  p.  196.)  Along  with 
the  seers  we  may  also  mention  the  Bacides  and 
the  Sibyllae.  Both  existed  from  a  very  remote 
time,  and  were  distinct  from  the  manteis  so  far  as 
they  pretended  to  derive  their  knowledge  of  the 
future  from  sacred  books  (xcwO  which  they 
consulted,  and  which  were  in  some  places,  as  at 
Athens  and  Rome,  kept  by  the  government  or 
some  especial  officers,  in  the  acropolis  and  in  the 
most  revered  sanctuary.  Bacis  was,  according  to 
Pausanias  (x.  12.  §  6  ;  compare  with  iv.  27.  §  2), 
in  Boeotia  a  general  name  for  a  man  inspired 
by  nymphs.  The  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  {Pax, 
1009)  and  Aelian  (V.H.  xii.  35)  mention  three 
original  Bacides,  one  of  Eleon  in  Boeotia,  a  second 
of  Athens,  and  a  third  of  Caphys  in  Arcadia. 
(Compare  Aristoph.  Equit.  123,  998,  Aves,  963  ; 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  398.)  From  these  three 
Bacides  all  others  were  said  to  be  descended,  and 
to  have  derived  their  name.     Antichares  (Herod. 
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v.  43),  Musaeus  (Herod,  vii.  6),  Euclous  of  Cypres 
(Paus.  x.  12.  §  6),  and  Lycus,  son  of  Pandion 
(Pans.  I.  c),  probably  belonged  to  the  Bacides. 
The  Sibyllae  were  prophetic  women,  probably  of 
Asiatic  origin,  whose  peculiar  custom  seems  to 
have  been  to  wander  with  their  sacred  books  from 
place  to  place.  (Liv.  i.  7.)  Aelian  (  V.  H.  xii.  35) 
states  that,  according  to  some  authors,  there  were 
four  Sibyllae,  —  the  Erythraean,  the  Samian,  the 
Egyptian,  and  the  Sardinian ;  but  that  others 
added  six  more,  among  whom  there  was  one 
called  the  Cumaean,  and  another  called  the  Jewish 
Sibylla.  Compare  Suidas  (s.  v.  SfStAXtu),  and 
Pausanias  (x.  12),  who  has  devoted  a  whole  chap- 
ter to  the  Sibyllae,  in  which,  however,  he  does  not 
clearly  distinguish  between  the  Sibyllae  properly 
so  called,  and  other  women  who  travelled  about 
and  made  the  prophetic  art  their  profession,  and 
who  seem  to  have  been  very  numerous  in  all  parts 
of  the  ancient  world.  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  31 9.) 
The  Sibylla  whose  books  gained  so  great  an  im- 
portance at  Rome,  was,  according  to  Varro  (ajt>, 
Lactani.  i.  6),  the  Erythraean :  the  books  which 
she  was  said  to  have  sold  to  one  of  the  Tarquins, 
were  carefully  concealed  from  the  public,  and  only 
accessible  to  the  duumvirs.  The  early  existence 
of  the  Sibyllae  is  not  as  certain  as  that  of  the 
Bacides ;  but  in  some  legends  of  a  late  date,  they 
occur  even  in  the  period  previous  to  the  Trojan 
war,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  at  an  early 
period  every  town  in  Greece  had  its  prophecies  by 
some  Bacis  or  Sibylla.  (Paus.  I.  e.)  They  seem  to 
have  retained  their  celebrity  down  to  the  time  of 
Antiochus  and  Demetrius.  (See  Niebuhr,  Hist,  of 
Rome,  i.  p.  503,  &c.) 

Besides  these  more  respectable  prophets  and 
prophetesses,  there  were  numbers  of  diviners  of  an 
inferior  order  (xf"?o>0^-°7oi)>  wn0  made  it  their 
business  to  explain  all  sorts  of  signs,  and  to  tell 
fortunes.  They  were,  however,  more  particularly 
popular  with  the  lower  orders,  who  are  everywhere 
most  ready  to  believe  what  is  most  marvellous  and 
least  entitled  to  belief.  This  class  of  diviners, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  have  existed  until  a 
comparatively  late  period  (Thucyd.ii.  21 ;  Aristoph. 
Aves,  897,  Pane,  986, 1034,  &c),  and  to  have  been 
looked  upon,  even  by  the  Greeks  themselves,  as 
nuisances  to  the  public. 

These  soothsayers  lead  us  naturally  to  the  mode 
of  divination,  of  which  such  frequent  use  was  made 
by  the  ancients  in  all  the  affairs  of  public  and 
private  life,  and  which  chiefly  consisted  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  numberless  signs  and  phenomena. 
No  public  undertaking  of  any  consequence  was 
ever  entered  upon  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
without  consulting  the  will  of  the  gods,  by  observ- 
ing the  signs  which  they  sent,  especially  those  in 
the  sacrifices  offered  for  the  purpose,  and  by  which 
they  were  thought  to  indicate  the  success  or  the 
failure  of  the  undertaking.  For  this  kind  of  divi- 
nation no  divine  inspiration  was  thought  necessary, 
but  merely  experience  and  a  certain  knowledge 
acquired  by  routine  ;  and  although  in  some  cases 
priests  were  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  observing 
and  explaining  signs  [Augur  ;  Haruspex],  yet 
on  any  sudden  emergency,  especially  in  private 
affairs,  any  one  who  met  with  something  extraor- 
dinary, might  act  as  his  own  interpreter.  The 
principal  signs  by  which  the  gods  were  thought  to 
declare  their  will,  were  things  connected  with  the 
offering  of  sacrifices,  the  flight  and  voice  of  birds, 
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all  kinds  of  natural  phenomena,  ordinary  as  well 
Sis  extraordinary,  and  dreams. 

The  interpretation  of  signs  of  the  first  class 
(lepofmvreia  or  UpoffKonia,  hxruspicium  or  ars 
haruspicina),  was, according  to  Aeschylus  {Prometh. 
492,  &c),  the  invention  of  Prometheus.  It  seems 
to  have  been  most  cultivated  by  the  Etruscans, 
among  whom  it  was  raised  into  a  complete  science, 
and  from  whom  it  passed  to  the  Romans.  Sacri- 
fices were  either  offered  for  the  special  purpose  of 
consulting  the  gods,  or  in  the  ordinary  way  ;  but 
in  both  cases  the  signs  were  observed,  and  when 
they  were  propitious,  the  sacrifice  was  said  KaWte- 
ptiv.  The  principal  points  that  were  generally  ob- 
served were,  1.  The  manner  in  which  the  victim 
approached  to  the  altar,  whether  uttering  a  sound 
or  not ;  the  former  was  considered  a  favourable 
omen  in  the  sacrifice  at  the  Panionium.  (Strab. 
viii.  p.  384  ;  compare  Paus.  iv.  32.  §  3.)  2.  The 
nature  of  the  intestines  with  respect  to  their  colour 
and  smoothness  (Aeschyl.  Prometh.  493,  &c. ; 
Eurip.  Elect.  833)  ;  the  liver  and  bile  were  of 
particular  importance.  [Caput  Extorum.]  3. 
The  nature  of  the  flame  which  consumed  the 
sacrifice  (see  Valckenaer,  ad  Eurip.  Pkoen.  1261); 
hence  the  words,  7ri»pojitavTeia,  e^uirupa  ojifiara, 
tp\oyaira  <rtj/xara.  .  That  the  smoke  rising  from 
the  altar,  the  libation,  and  various  other  things 
offered  to  the  gods,  were  likewise  considered 
as  a  means  through  which  the  will  of  the  gods 
might  be  learned,  is  clear  from  the  names, 
KaTrvo/j.avTzia,  \iSavo/j.aVTeia,  KptBofiavrela,  and 
others.  Especial  care  was  also  taken  during  a 
sacrifice,  that  no  inauspicious  or  frivolous  words 
were  uttered  hy  any  of  the  bystanders :  hence  the 
admonitions  of  the  priests,  evffyqfieiTe  and  ev<p7ifj.ta, 
or  oryare,  (riuira.Te,favete  Unguis,  and  others  ;  for 
improper  expressions  were  not  only  thought  to  pol- 
lute and  profane  the  sacred  act,  but  to  be  unlucky 
omens  [tvotprifda,  Khyodves,  (jyfipa.i,  fpaivai  or 
6p.(pai,  Find.  01.  vi.  112  ;  Horn.  iZ.ii.  41). 

The  art  of  interpreting  signs  of  the  second  class 
was  called  olwviffTucti,  augurium  or  auspicium.  It 
was,  like  the  former,  common  to  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, but  was  never  developed  into  so  complete 
a  system  by  the  former  as  by  the  latter  ;  nor  did  it 
ever  attain  the  same  degree  of  importance  in  Greece 
as  it  did  at  Rome.  [Augur.]  The  Greeks, 
when  observing  the  flight  of  birds,  turned  their 
face  towards  the  north,  and  then  a  bird  appearing 
to  the  right  (east),  especially  an  eagle,  a  heron,  or 
a  falcon,  was  a  favourable  sign  (Horn.  II.  xiv. 
274,  xxiv.  310,  Od.  xv.  524)  ;  while  birds  ap- 
pearing to  the  left  (west)  were  considered  as  un- 
lucky signs.  (Horn.  II.  xii.  201,  230  ;  Festus, 
f.  v.  Sinistrae  Aves.)  Sometimes  the  mere  appear- 
ance of  a  bird  was  thought  sufficient :  thus  the 
Athenians  always  considered  the  appearance  of  an 
owl  as  a  lucky  sign  ;  hence  the  proverb,  y\au^ 
'hruTcu,  "  the  owl  is  out,"  i.  e.  we  have  good  luck. 
Other  animals  appearing  unexpectedly,  especially 
to  travellers  on  their  road  (Jvitia  oijiSoKa.),  were 
also  thought  ominous  ;  and  at  Athens  it  was  con- 
sidered a  very  unlucky  omen,  when  a  weasel  ap- 
peared during  the  assembly  of  the  people.  ( Aristoph. 
Eccles.  793.)  Superstitions  of  this  kind  are  still 
met  with  in  several  European  countries.  Various 
other  means  were  used  to  ascertain  the  will  of  the 
gods,  such  as  the  oio-qpofiavTeia,  or  divination  by 
placing  straws  on  red  hot  iron  ;  the  fio\vgS/j.ai>Tzla, 
by  observing  the  figures  which  melted  lead  formed  ; 
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the  PorwofiavTsla,  or  divination  by  writing  one's 
own  name  on  herbs  and  leaves,  which  were  then 
exposed  to  the  wind,  &c. 

Of  greater  importance  than  the  appearance  of  ani- 
mals, at  least  to  the  Greeks,  were  the  phenomena 
in  the  heavens,  particularly  during  any  public 
transaction.  They  were  not  only  observed  and 
interpreted  by  private  individuals  in  their  own 
affairs,  but  by  the  public  magistrates.  The  Spartan 
ephors,  as  we  learn  from  Plutarch  {Agesil.  11), 
made  regular  observations  in  the  heavens  every 
ninth  year  during  the  night  ;  and  the  family  of 
the  Pythaistae,  of  Athens,  made  similar  observ- 
ations every  year  before  the  theoris  set  sail  for 
Delos.  (Muller,  Dorians,  ii.  2.  §  14.)  Among 
the  unlucky  phenomena  in  the  heavens  (oioo-rjfieia, 
signa,  or  portenta)  were  thunder  and  lightning 
(Aristoph.  Eccles.  793  ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  Od.  xx. 
i04),  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  or  moon  (Thucyd.  vii. 
50),  earthquakes  (Xen.  Hetten.  iv.  7.  §  4),  rain  of 
blood, stones,  milk,  &c.  (Horn.//,  xi.  53,  &c;  Cic. 
De  Divinai.  i.  43).  Any  one  of  these  signs  was 
sufficient  at  Athens,  as  well  as  at  Rome,  to  break 
up  the  assembly  of  the  people.  (Schb'mann,  De 
Comit.  Ath.  p.  146.  &c.  transl.)  In  common  life, 
things  apparently  of  no  importance,  when  occurring 
at  a  critical  moment,  were  thought  by  the  ancients 
to  be  signs  sent  by  the  gods,  from  which  conclusions 
might  be  drawn  respecting  the  future.  Among  these 
common  occurrences  we  may  mention  sneezing 
(Horn.  Od.  xvii.  561,  with  the  note  of  Eustath.  ; 
Xen.  Anal.  iii.  2.  §  9  ;  Plut.  Themist.  13  ;  Ovid, 
Heroid.  19,  151  ;  Propert.  ii.  2.  33),  twinkling 
of  the  eyes  (Theocrit.  iii.  37  ;  Plaut.  Pseud,  i.  2. 
105  ;  compare  WUstemann,  ad  Tlieocrit.  I.e.), 
tinkling  of  the  ears,  and  numberless  other  things 
which  we  cannot  here  enumerate.  Some  of  them 
have  retained  their  significance  with  the  super- 
stitious multitude  down  to  the  present  day. 

The  art  of  interpreting  dreams  (oveipoiroKla), 
which  had  probably  been  introduced  into  Europe 
from  Asia,  where  it  is  still  a  universal  practice, 
seems  in  the  Homeric  age  to  have  been  held  in 
high  esteem ;  for  dreams  were  said  to  be  sent  by 
Zeus.  (Horn.  77.  i.  63,  ii.  init.,  Od.  iv.  841,  xix. 
457.)  In  subsequent  times,  that  class  of  diviners 
who  occupied  themselves  with  the  interpretation  of 
dreams,  seems  to  have  been  very  numerous  and 
popular ;  but  they  never  enjoyed  any  protection 
from  the  state,  and  were  only  resorted  to  by  pri- 
vate individuals.  Some  persons  are  said  to  have 
gained  their  livelihood  by  this  profession.  (Plut. 
Aristid.  27.)  Respecting  the  oracles  which  were 
obtained  by  passing  a  night  and  dreaming  in  a 
temple,  see  Oraculum. 

For  further  information  concerning  the  art  of 
divination  in  general,  see  Cicero's  work,  De  Divi- 
natione.  The  navTiK-t]  of  the  Greeks  is  treated  of 
at  some  length  by  Wachsmuth  (ffellen.  Alterth. 
ii.  2.  p.  259,  &c,  vol.  ii.  p.  585,  2d  edit.)  Com- 
pare Thirlwall's  Hist,  of  Greece,  i.  p.  206,  &c. 

The  word  divinatio  was  used  in  a  particular 
manner  by  the  Romans  as  a  law-term,  which  re- 
quires some  explanation.  If  in  any  case  two  or 
more  accusers  came  forward  against  one  and  the 
same  individual,  it  was,  as  the  phrase  ran,  decided 
by  divinatio,  who  should  be  the  chief  or  real  ac- 
cuser, whom  the  others  then  joined  as  subscrip- 
tores  ;  «.  e.  by  putting  their  names  to  the  charge 
brought  against  the  offender.  This  transaction,  by 
which  one  of  several  accusers  was  selected  to  con- 
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duct  the  accusation,  was  called  divinatio,  as  the 
question  here  was  not  about  facts,  but  about  some- 
thing which  was  to  be  done,  and  which  could  not 
be  found  out  by  witnesses  or  written  documents  ; 
eo  that  the  judices  had,  as  it  were,  to  divine  the 
course  which  they  had  to  take.  (Ascon.  in  Argum. 
ad  Cic.  Divinat.  in  Caee.  p.  99.  ed.  Orelli.)  Hence 
the  oration  of  Cicero,  in  which  he  tries  to  show  that 
he,  and  not  Q.  Caecilius  Niger,  ought  to  conduct 
the  accusation  against  Verres,  is  called  Divinatio 
in  Caecilium.  Compare  c.  IS  and  20  of  the  oration, 
and  Gellius,  ii.  4.  [L.  S.] 

DIVI'SOR.     [Ambitus.] 

DIVORTIUM,  divorce.  1.  Greek.  The  term 
for  this  act  was  a.ir6\ei\fiis  or  imfae/vf/is,  the  former 
denoting  the  act  of  a  wife  leaving  her  husband,  and 
the  latter  that  of  a  husband  dismissing  his  wife. 
(Bern.  c.  Onet.  p.  865,  c.  Neaer.  pp.  1362,  1365.) 
The  only  Greek  states  respecting  whose  laws  of 
divorce  we  have  any  knowledge,  are  Athens  and 
Sparta.  In  both  states  the  law,  it  appears,  permitted 
both  husband  and  wife  to  call  for  and  effect  a  divorce, 
though  it  was  much  easier  for  a  husband  to  get  rid 
of  his  wife  than  for  a  wife  to  get  rid  of  her  husband. 
The  law  at  Athens  allowed  a  man  to  divorce  his 
wife  without  ceremony,  simply  by  his  act  of  sending 
her  out  of  his  house  (iKTttinreiv,  a7T0TreJu7rei*'),  but 
he  was  bound  to  restore  to  her  the  dowry  which  she 
had  brought  to  him,  or  to  pay  her  the  interest  of 
nine  oboli  per  drachma  every  month,  and  in  ad- 
dition to  this,  to  provide  for  her  maintenance. 
(Demosth.  c.  Neaer.  p.  1362.)  It  would,  however, 
seem  that  a  husband  thus  dismissing  his  wife, 
usually  did  so  in  the  presence  of  witnesses.  (Ly- 
sias,  c.  Alcib.  p.  541.)  What  became  of  the 
children  in  such  a  case  is  not  mentioned,  but  it 
is  probable  that  they  remained  with  the  father.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  wife  wished  to  leave  her  hus- 
band, she  was  obliged  in  person  to  appear  before 
the  archon  and  to  deliver  up  to  him  a  memorial 
containing  the  reasons  why  she  wished  to  be  di- 
vorced. (Plut.  Alcib.  8.)  She  had  to  conduct  her 
case  quite  alone,  for  as  she  was  in  her  husband's 
power  so  long  as  the  verdict  was  not  given,  no  one 
had  a  right  to  come  forward  and  plead  her  case.  If 
both  parties  agreed  upon  a  divorce,  no  further  pro- 
ceedings were  required,  mutual  consent  being  suf- 
ficient to  dissolve  a  marriage.  But  if  one  party  ob- 
jected, an  action  (anoTrzfvpeias  or  airoAetyews  5i/oj) 
might  be  brought  against  the  other :  the  proceed- 
ings in  such  a  case,  however,  are  unknown.  (Heff- 
ter,  Athen.  Gerichtsverf.  pp.  250,  414  ;  Meier,  Att. 
Proc.  p.  413,  &c.) 

At  Sparta,  it  seems,  a  man  might  dismiss  his  wife, 
if  she  bore  him  no  issue.  (Herod,  v.  39,  vi.  61.) 

Charon  das,  in  his  legislation  at  Thurii,  had  per- 
mitted divorce,  but  his  law  was  subsequently  modi- 
fied by  the  addition,  that  if  divorced  persons  should 
wish  to  marry  again,  they  should  not  be  allowed  to 
marry  a  person  younger  than  the  one  from  whom  he 
(or  she)  had  been  separated.     (Diod.  xii.  18.) 

A  woman,  after  her  divorce,  returned  to  the 
house  of  her  father,  or  of  that  relative  who  was 
under  obligation  to  protect  her  if  she  had  never 
been  married  at  all.  In  reference  to  her  he  was 
her  Kipws.  (Bemosth.  c.  Neaer.  p.  ]  362.)     [L.  S.] 

2.  Roman.  The  word  divortium  signified  ge- 
nerally a  separation,  and,  in  a  special  sense,  a  dis- 
solution of  marriage.  A  Roman  marriage  was  dis- 
solved by  the  death  of  the  wife  or  husband,  and  by 
divortium  in  the  lifetime  of  the  husband  and  wife. 
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The  statement  of  Plutarch  (Romul.  22)  that  the 
husband  alone  had  originally  the  power  of  effecting 
a  divorce  may  be  true  ;  but  we  cannot  rely  al- 
together on  such  an  authority.  In  the  cases  of  con- 
ventio  in  mauum,  one  might  suppose  that  a  woman 
could  not  effect  a  divorce  without  the  consent  of 
her  husband,  but  a  passage  of  Gaius  (i.  137)  seems 
to  say,  that  the  conventio  in  manum  did  not  limit 
the  wife's  freedom  of  divorce  at  the  time  when 
Gaius  wrote  (Booking,  Instit.  i.  229.  n.  3).  The 
passage  of  Bionysius  (Antiq.  Rom.  ii.  25),  in  which 
he  treats  of  marriage  by  confarreatio,  declares  that 
the  marriage  could  not  be  dissolved. 

As  the  essential  part  of  a  marriage  was  the  con- 
sent and  conjugal  affection  of  the  parties,  it  was 
considered  that  this  affection  was  necessary  to  its 
continuance,  and  accordingly  either  party  might 
declare  his  or  her  intention  to  dissolve  the  con- 
nection. No  judicial  decree,  and  no  interference 
of  any  public  authority,  was  requisite  to  dissolve  a 
marriage.  Filiifamilias,  of  course,  required  the 
consent  of  those  in  whose  power  they  were.  The 
first  instance  of  divorce  at  Rome  is  said  to  have 
occurred  about  b.  c.  234,  when  Sp.  Carvilius  Ruga 
put  away  his  wife  (A.  Gell.  iv.  3,  xvii.  21 ; 
Val.  Max.  ii.  1.  §  4)  on  the  ground  of  barren- 
ness :  it  is  added  that  his  conduct  was  generally 
condemned.  The  real  meaning  of  the  story  is 
explained  by  Savigny  with  his  usual  acuteness 
(Zeitsehrift,  &c.  vol.  v.  p.  269). 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  republic,  and 
under  the  empire,  divorces  became  very  common ; 
and  in  the  case  of  marriages,  where  we  assume 
that  there  was  no  conventio  in  manum,  there  was 
no  particular  form  required.  Cn.  Pompeius  di- 
vorced his  wife  Mucia  for  alleged  adultery,  and  his 
conduct  was  approved  (Cic.  ad  Att.  i.  12,  18) ; 
and  Cicero  speaks  of  Paula  Valeria  (ad  Fam, 
viii.  7)  as  being  ready  to  serve  her  husband,  on 
his  return  from  his  province,  with  notice  of  divorce. 
(Compare  Juv.  vi.  224,  &c.  ;  Mart.  vi.  7.)  Cicero 
himself  divorced  his  wife  Terentia,  after  living  with 
her  thirty  years,  and  married  a  young  woman 
whom  he  also  divorced  (Plut.  Cie.  41).  Cato  the 
younger  divorced  his  wife  Marcia,  that  his  friend 
Hortensius  might  marry  her  and  have  children  by 
her  ;  for  this  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  story.  (Plut 
Cat.  Min.  25.)  If  a  husband  divorced  his  wife,  the 
wife's  dos,  as  a  general  rule,  was  restored  [Dos] ; 
and  the  same  was  the  case  when  the  divorce  took 
place  by  mutual  consent.  As  divorce  became  more 
common,  attempts  were  made  to  check  it  indi- 
rectly, by  affixing  pecuniary  penalties  or  pecuniary 
loss  on  the  party  whose  conduct  rendered  the  divorce 
necessary.  This  was  part  of  the  object  of  the  lex 
Papia  Poppaea,  and  of  the  rules  as  to  the  retentio 
dotis,  and  judicium  morum.  There  was  the  re- 
tentio dotis  propter  liberos,  when  the  divorce  was 
caused  by  the  fault  of  the  wife,  or  of  her  father,  in 
whose  power  she  was :  three-sixths  of  the  dos  was 
the  limit  of  what  could  be  so  retained.  On  ac- 
count of  matters  morum  graviorum,  such  as  adultery, 
a  sixth  part  might  be  retained  ;  in  the  case  of 
matters  morum  leviorum,  one  eighth.  The  husband, 
when  in  fault,  was  punished  by  being  required  to 
return  the  dos  earlier  than  it  was  otherwise  re 
turnable.  After  the  divorce,  either  party  might 
marry  again.     (Sueton.  Aug.  34.) 

By  the  lex  Papia  Poppaea,  a  freedwoman  who 
had  married  her  patronus  could  not  divorce  her 
self ;  there  appears  to  have  been  no  other  class  of 
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persons  subjected  to  this  incapacity.  (Dig.  24. 
tit.  2.  s.  11.) 

Corresponding  to  the  forms  of  marriage  by  con- 
farreatio  and  coemtio,  there  were  the  forms  of 
divorce  by  diffarreatio  and  remancipatio.  Accord- 
ing to  Festus  (s.  v.  Diffarreatio),  diffarreatio  was  a 
kind  of  religious  ceremony  so  called,  "  quia  fiebat 
farreo  libo  adhibito,"  by  which  a  marriage  was  dis- 
solved ;  and  Plutarch  (Quaest.  Rom.  50)  has  been 
supposed  to  allude  to  this  ceremony  in  the  case  of 
a  divorce  between  the  flamen  dialis  and  his  wife. 
It  is  said  that  originally  marriages  contracted  by 
confarreatio  were  indissoluble  ;  and  in  a  later  age, 
this  was  the  case  with  the  marriage  of  the  flamen 
dialis  (Gell.  x.  15),  who  was  married  by  confar- 
reatio.  In  the  case  referred  to  by  Plutarch,  the 
emperor  authorised  the  divorce.  A  marriage  by 
coemtio  was  dissolved  by  remancipatio  (Festus, 
e.  v.  Remancipatam).  In  other  cases,  less  cere- 
mony was  used  ;  but  still  some  distinct  notice  or 
declaration  of  intention  was  necessary  to  constitute 
a  divorce :  the  simple  fact  of  either  party  con- 
trasting another  marriage  was  not  a  legal  divorce. 
(Cic.  Orat.  i.  40.)  The  ceremony  of  breaking  the 
nwpUales  tabulae  (Tacit.  Ann.  xi.  30),  or  of  taking 
the  keys  of  the  house  from  the  woman  and  turning 
her  out  of  doors,  were  probably  considered  to  be 
acts  of  themselves  significant  enough,  though  it 
may  be  presumed  that  they  were  generally  accom- 
panied with  declarations  that  could  not  be  mis- 
understood. The  general  practice  was  apparently 
to  deliver  a  written  notice,  and  perhaps  to  assign  a 
reason.  In  the  case  of  Paula  Valeria,  mentioned 
by  Cicero,  no  reason  was  assigned.  By  the  Lex 
Julia  de  Adulteriis,  it  was  provided  that  there 
should  be  seven  witnesses  to  a  divorce,  Roman 
citizens  of  full  age  (puberes),  and  a  freedman  of 
the  party  who  made  the  divorce.  (Dig.  24.  tit.  2. 
s.  9.) 

Under  the  early  Christian  emperors,  the  power 
of  divorce  remained,  as  before,  subject  to  the  ob- 
servance of  certain  forms.  Justinian  restricted  the 
power  of  divorce,  both  on  the  part  of  the  husband 
and  the  wife,  to  certain  cases,  and  he  did  not  allow 
a  divorce  even  by  the  consent  of  both  parties,  unless 
the  object  of  the  parties  was  to  live  a  life  of  chas- 
tity ;  a  concession  made  to  the  opinions  of  his 
Christian  subjects. 

The  term  repudium,  it  is  said,  properly  applies  to 
a  marriage  only  contracted  [Matbimonium],  and 
divortium  to  an  actual  marriage  (Dig.  50.  tit.  16. 
s.  101.  191)  ;  but  sometimes  divortium  and  re- 
pudium appear  to  be  used  indifferently.  The 
phrases  to  express  a  divorce  are,  nuncium  remit- 
ters, divortium  facere  ;  and  the  form  of  words 
might  be  as  follow— "Tuas  res  tibi  habeto,  tuas 
res  tibi  agito."  (Cic.  Phil,  ii.  28  ;  Plaut.  Amplrit. 
iii.  2. 47,  Trinum.  ii.  1.  43.)  The  phrases  used  to 
express  the  renunciation  of  a  marriage  contract 
were,  renuntiare  repudium,  repudium  remittere, 
dicere,  and  repudiare  ;  and  the  form  of  words 
might  be,  "  Conditione  tua  non  utor."  (Dig.  24. 
tit.  2  ;  UIp.  Frag.  vi.  ;  Heinecc.  Syntagma ;  Cod. 
5.  tit.  1 7,  and  24  ;  Rein,  Das  Romische  Privatrecht ; 
and  as  to  the  later  Roman  Law,  Thibaut,  System, 
&c.  9th  ed.)  [G.  L.] 

DO'CANA  (ra  SSicava,  from  Sok6s,  a  beam) 
was  an  ancient  symbolical  representation  of  the 
Dioscuri  (Castor  and  Polydeuces),  at  Sparta.  It 
consisted  of  two  upright  beams  with  others  laid 
across  them  transversely.    (Plut.  De  Amor.  Fratr. 
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1.  p.  36.)  This  rude  symbol  ot  fraternal  unity 
evidently  points  to  a  very  remote  age,  in  which 
scarcely  any  attempts  in  sculpture  can  have  been 
made.  At  a  later  time,  when  works  of  art  were 
introduced  into  all  the  spheres  of  ordinary  life, 
this  rude  and  ancient  object  of  worship,  like  many 
others  of  its  kind,  was  not  superseded  by  a  more 
appropriate  symbol.  The  Dioscuri  were  worshipped 
as  gods  of  war,  and  we  know  that  their  images 
accompanied  the  Spartan  kings  whenever  they 
took  the  field  against  an  enemy.  But  when  in  the 
year  504  B.  c.  the  two  kings,  during  their  inva- 
sion of  Attica,  failed  in  their  undertaking  on  ac- 
count of  their  secret  enmity  towards  each  other, 
it  was  decreed  at  Sparta,  that  in  future  only  one 
king  should  command  the  army,  and  in  conse- 
quence should  only  be  accompanied  by  one  of  the 
images  of  the  Dioscuri.  (Herod,  v.  75.)  It  is  not 
improbable  that  these  images,  accompanying  the 
kings  into  the  field,  were  the  ancient  SoKuva,  which 
were  now  disjointed,  so  that  one  half  of  the  sym- 
bol remained  at  Sparta,  while  the  other  was  taken 
into  the  field  by  one  of  the  kings.  Suidas  and  the 
Etymologicurn  Magnum  (s.  v.)  state  that  b"6icava 
was  the  name  of  the  graves  of  the  Dioscuri  at 
Sparta,  and  derived  from  the  verb  Sexoftat.  (Mul- 
ler,  Dorians,  i.  5.  §  12.  note  m,  ii.  10.  §  8 ;  Zoega, 
De  Obelisois,  p.  228.)  [L.  S.] 

DOCIMA'SIA  (SoKiimaia).  When  any  citi- 
zen of  Athens  was  either  appointed  by  lot,  or 
chosen  by  suffrage  (KKriparbs  teal  alper6s),  to  hold 
a  public  office,  he  was  obliged,  before  entering  on 
its  duties,  to  submit  to  a  docimasia,  or  scrutiny 
into  his  previous  life  and  conduct,  in  which  any 
person  could  object  to  him  as  unfit.  This  was  the 
case  with  the  archons,  the  senators,  the  strategi, 
and  other  magistrates.  The  examination,  or  ana- 
crisis,  for  the  archonship  was  conducted  by  the 
senators,  or  in  the  courts  of  the  heliaea.  The  docima- 
sia, however,  was  not  confined  to  persons  appointed 
to  public  offices  ;  for  we  read  of  the  denouncement 
of  a  scrutiny  (tirayye\la  8oKi/jLa<rlas)  against  ora- 
tors who  spoke  in  the  assembly  while  leading 
profligate  lives,  or  after  having  committed  flagi- 
tious crimes.  This  denouncement  might  be  made 
in  public  by  any  one  irpbs  SoKi/iaHav  rov  /3iov, 
i.  e.  to  compel  the  party  complained  of  to  appear 
before  a  court  of  justice,  and  give  an  account  of  his 
life  and  conduct.  If  found  guilty,  he  was  punished 
with  atimia,  and  prohibited  from  the  assemblies. 
(Aesch.  Timarch.  p.  5.) 

The  phrase  &vipa  thai  SoKipuaOrivai  needs  a 
few  words  of  explanation.  At  the  age  of  eighteen, 
every  Athenian  became  an  ephebus,  and  after  two 
years  was  enrolled  amongst  the  men,  so  that  he 
could  be  present  and  vote  at  the  assemblies.  (Poll, 
viii.  105.)  In  the  case  of  wards  who  were  heirs 
to  property,  this  enrolment  might  take  place  before 
the  expiration  of  the  two  years,  on  it  being  esta- 
blished by  a  docimasia  that  the  youth  was  physi- 
cally qualified  to  discharge  any  duties  the  state 
might  impose  upon  him.  If  so,  he  was  released 
from  guardianship,  and  "  became  a  man  "  (<xW/p 
iyivsro,  or  ZoKijiiaSt)),  being  thereby  empowered 
to  enter  upon  his  inheritance,  and  enjoy  other 
privileges,  just  as  if  he  were  of  the  full  age  of 
twenty.  (Harpocr.  s.  v.  'ETnSlens  Tjgiltrai :  Dem. 
c.  Aphob.  p.  857,  c.  Onet.  p.  865,  c.  Steph  p.  1135.) 
We  may  add  that  the  statements  of  the  grammarians 
and  orators  are  at  variance  on  this  point ;  but  the 
explanation  we  have  given  seems  the  best  way  of 
E  5  2 
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reconciling  them,  and  it  agrees  in  substance  with 
the  supposition  of  Schomann,  "  that  among  the 
Athenians,  no  one  period  was  appointed  for  enrol- 
ment, provided  that  it  was  not  done  before  the 
attainment  of  the  18th,  nor  after  the  completion 
of  the  20th  year."  (Schomann,  De  Comitiis,  pp. 
75,  241,  &c)  [R.W.] 

DODRANS.    [As.] 

DOLABRA,  dim.DOLABELLA  (trplw,  dim. 
afuXiov),  a  chisel,  a  celt,  was  used  for  a  variety  of 
purposes  in  ancient  as  in  modern  times.  They  were 
frequently  employed  in  making  entrenchments  and 
in  destroying  fortifications  (Liv.  ix.  37,  xxi.  1 1  ; 
Curt.  ix.  5  ;  Tacit  Hist.  iii.  20)  ;  and  hence  they 
are  often  found  in  ancient  earth-works  and  en- 
campments. They  abound  in  our  public  mu- 
seums, being  known  under  the  equivalent  name  of 
**  celts "  to  antiquaries,  who,  however,  generally 
use  the  word  without  understanding  its  true  sense. 
(See  Jamieson's  Etym.  Did.  s.  v.  Celt.)  Celtes  is 
an  old  Latin  word  for  a  chisel,  probably  derived 
from  coelo,  to  engrave.  Thus  the  phrase  celte 
seulpantur  in  silice  occurs  in  the  vulgate  version  of 
Job  (xix.  24),  and  maUeolo  et  cdte  literatus  silex  in 
an  inscription  found  at  Pola.  (Gruter,  p.  329.) 
These  articles  are  for  the  most  part  of  bronze, 
more  rarely  of  hard  stone.  The  sizes  and  forms 
which  they  present,  are  as  various  as  the  uses  to 
which  they  were  applied.  The  annexed  woodcut 
is  designed  to  show  a  few  of  the  most  remark- 
able varieties.  Fig.  1  is  from  a  celt  found,  with 
several  others,  at  Karnbre  in  Cornwall.  (Borlase, 
Ant.  of  Cornwall,  iii.  13.)  Its  length  was  six 
inches  without  the  haft,  which  was  no  doubt  of 
wood,  and  fixed  directly  into  the  socket  at  the  top. 
It  must  have  been  a  very  effective  implement  for 
removing  the  stones  in  the  wall  of  a  city  or  fortifi- 
cation, after  they  had  been  first  shattered  and 
loosened  in  some  degree  by  the  battering-ram. 
The  ear,  or  loop,  which  is  seen  in  this  and  many 
other  celts,  would  be  useful  to  suspend  them  from 
the  soldier's  girdle,  and  may  also  have  had  a  cord 
or  chain  attached  to  it  to  assist  in  drawing  back 
the  celt  whenever  it  became  too  firmly  wedged  be- 
tween the  stones  of  the  wall  which  it  was  intended 
to  destroy.  Figs  2  and  3  are  from  Sir  W.  Hamil- 
ton's collection  in  the  British  Museum.  These 
chisels  seem  best  adapted  for  the  use  of  the  car- 
penter. The  celt  (fig.  4)  which  was  found  in 
Furness,  co.  Lancaster  (Archaeologia,  v.  p.  106), 
instead  of  being  shaped  to  receive,  or  to  be  in- 
serted into  a  handle,  like  the  three  preceding,  is 
made  thick,  smooth,  and  round  in  the  middle,  so 
as  to  be  conveniently  manipulated  without  a 
handle.  It  is  9  inches  long,  and  weighs  2  lb.  S  oz. 
Its  sharp  edge  is  like  that  of  a  common  hatchet, 
end  may  have  been  used  for  polishing  timber.  On 
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the  other  hand,  figs.  .5,  6,  7,  exactly  resemble 
the  knife  now  used  by  leather-cutters,  and  there- 
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fore  illustrate  the  account  given  by  Julius  Pollux; 
who  reckons  this  same  tool,  the  ffjufto;,  among  the 
epyoAela  tov  o-KvTor6fwv.  This  instrument  was 
also  used  for  cutting  paper,  and  probably  in  the 
same  manner  (ff/xl\a  xapTorSfios,  sicila,  Philox, 
Gloss.). 

The  following  woodcut  shows  a  small  bronze 
celt,  fixed  into  a  handle  of  stag's  horn,  and  there- 
fore exemplifies  one  of  the  modes  of  attaching  the 
metal  to  its  haft.  It  was  evidently  adapted  for 
very  fine  work,  and  is  strongly  contrasted  with 
the  above-figured  celt  from  Cornwall.  It  was 
found  in  an  ancient  tomb  in  Wiltshire.  (Sir  R. 
C.  Hoare's  Am.  Wilts.  South,  pp.  182,  203.)  The 
two  other  figures  in  this  woodcut  represent  the 
knife  used  in  sacrifices,  as  it  is  often  exhibited  on 
cameos  and  bas-reliefs,  being  the  scena,  sacena,  or 
dolabra  pontificate,  mentioned  by  Festus  (*.  v. 
Scena)  ;  and  the  securis  dolabrata,  or  hatchet  fur- 
nished with  a  chisel  (Pallad.  De  Re  Rust.  i.  43)  as 
sculptured  on  a  funereal  monument.         [J.  Y.] 


DO'LICHOS  (S6kiX°s)-  [Stadium.] 
DO'LIUM.  [Vinijm.] 
DOLO  ($6\av).  1.  A  secret  poniard  or  dagger 
contained  in  a  case,  used  by  the  Italians.  It  was 
inserted  in  the  handles  of  whips  (Dig.  9.  tit.  2. 
s.  52  ;  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Aen.  vii.  664),  and  also  in 
walking-sticks,  thus  corresponding  to  our  sword- 
stick.  It  was  a  weapon  of  the  latter  kind  that 
Tib.  Gracchus  carried  (Plut.  Tib.  Gracch.  10 ;  comp. 
Hesych.  s.  v.  A6\uves). 

2.  A  small  top-sail.    [Navis.] 
DE  DOLO  MALO  ACTIO.  [Culpa.] 
DOLUS  MALUS.     [Culpa.] 
DOMESTICI.    [Praetoriani.] 
DOMICI'LIUM.     This  word  signifies  a  marfl 
regular  place  of  abode.     It  was  used  in  the  Lei 
Plautia  Papiria  in  such  a  manner,  that  when  that 
lex  was   enacted,  b.  c.  89,  the  word  domicilium 
must  have  had  a  fixed  meaning :  "  Si  qui  foederatis 
civitatibus    adscripti    fuissent,    si  turn  cum  lex 
ferebatur  in   Italia  domicilium  habuissent,  et  si 
sexaginta  diebus  apud  praetorem  essent  professi. 
(Cicero,  Pro  Archia,  c.  4.)    This  further  appears 
from  another  passage  in  the  same  chapter:     A' 
domicilium  Romae  non  habuit :  is  qui  tot  anws 
ante   civitatem   datani   sedem   omnium  rerum  ac 


DOMINIUM, 
fbrtunarum  suarum  Romae  collocavit ; "  and  this 
indirect  definition  agrees,  in  part,  with  one  in  the 
Code,  which  will  presently  be  cited. 

There  are  various  definitions  of  domicilium  in 
the  Corpus  Juris.  One  of  these  (Dig.  50.  tit.  1. 
8.  27.  §  1)  determines  that  a  person  must  be  con- 
sidered to  have  his  domicilium  in  a  mtmicipium,  if 
he  buys  and  sells  there,  attends  the  public  spec- 
tacles, keeps  the  festival  days  there,  and,  in  fine, 
enjoys  all  the  advantages  of  the  municipium,  and 
none  of  the  colonia,  or  the  place  where  he  is  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  cultivation  (ubi  colendi  ruris 
causa  versatur).  In  another  passage  (Cod.  10. 
tit.  40  (39.)  s.  7),  it  is  stated  that  a  civis  is  made 
by  origo,  manumissio,  allectio  vel  adoptio  ;  but 
that  domicilium,  as  an  edict  of  Divus  Hadrianus 
declares,  makes  a  person  an  incola.  Domicilium 
is  then  defined  in  the  following  terms:  "In  eo 
loco  singulos  habere  domicilium  non  ambigitur  ubi 
quia  larem  rerumque  ac  fortunarura  summam  con- 
stituit,  unde  rursus  non  discessurus  si  nihil  avocet, 
unde  cum  profectus  est  peregrinari  videtur,  quod 
(quo  ?)  si  rediit,  peregrinari  jam  destitit." 

In  a  passage  in  the  Digest  (50.  tit.  1.  s.  5), 
"  incolam  esse"  and  "domicilium  habere  "  are  used 
as  equivalent  terms. 

It  was  important,  for  many  purposes,  to  deter- 
mine where  a  man  had  his  permanent  abode.  An 
incola  was  bound  to  obey  the  magistrates  of  the 
place  where  he  was  an  incola,  and  also  the  magis- 
trates of  the  place  where  he  was  a  civis  ;  and  he 
was  not  only  subject  to  the  municipal  jurisdiction 
in  both  municipia,  but  he  was  bound  to  perform 
all  public  functions  (publica  munera).  If  a  man 
was  bound  (obligatus),  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  in 
Italy,  and  had  his  domicilium  in  a  provincia,  he 
might  be  sued  either  in  Italy  or  in  the  province 
(Dig.  5.  tit.  1.  s.  19,  §  4).  A  son  followed  the 
civitas  which  was  the  naturalis  origo  of  his  father, 
and  did  not  follow  his  father's  domicilium.  If  a 
man  had  no  legal  father  (Justus  pater),  he  followed 
the  origo  of  his  mother.  In  the  Praescriptio  longi 
temporis  decern  vel  viginti  annorum,  it  was  enacted 
by  Justinian,  that  the  ten  years1  prescription  should 
apply,  if  both  parties  (tarn  petens  quam  possidens) 
had  their  domicilium  in  the  same  provincia  ;  if  the 
two  parties  had  not  their  domicilium  in  the  same 
province,  the  prescription  of  twenty  years  applied. 
(Cod.  7.  tit.  33.  s.  12.) 

The  modern  law  of  Domicile  is  a  branch  of  what 
is  sometimes  called  international  law  ;  and  many 
of  the  principles  which  are  admitted  in  modern 
times  are  founded  on  the  Roman  rules.  {The  Law 
of  Domicile  by  Robert  Phillimore,  1847  ;  Burge, 
Commentaries  on  Colonial  and  Foreign  Laws, 
vol.  i.)  [G.  L.J 

DOMINIUM.  Dominium  signifies  quiritarian 
ownership  of  a  thing ;  and  dominus,  or  dominus 
legitimus,  is  the  owner.  Possessor  is  often  used 
by  Roman  writers  as  equivalent  to  owner ;  but 
this  is  not  a  strictly  correct  use  of  the  word.  In 
like  manner,  "  to  have  ownership "  is  sometimes 
expressed  by  "possidere  ;"  and  the  thing  in  which 
there  is  property  is  sometimes  called  "  possessio." 
(Savigny,  Das  Recht  des  Besztzes,  p.  85,  5th  ed.) 

The  complete  notion  of  property  or  ownership 
comprehends  the  determination  of  the  things  which 
may  be  the  objects  of  ownership  ;  the  power  which 
a  man  may  have  over  Buch  objects,  both  as  to 
duration  of  time  and  extent  of  enjoyment ;  the 
modes  in  which  ownership  may  be  acquired  and 
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lost ;  the  persons  who  are  capable  of  acquiring, 
transferring,  or  losing  ownership. 

Res  is  the  general  name  for  anything  which  is 
the  object  of  a  legal  act.  The  chief  division  of  res 
is  into  res  divini  juris,  and  res  huraani  juris.  Res 
divini  juris  are  those  which  are  appropriated  to 
religious  purposes,  namely,  res  sacrae,  sanctae,  re- 
ligiosae  ;  and  so  long  as  they  have  this  character, 
they  cannot  be  objects  of  property.  Res  humani 
juris  are  all  other  things  that  can  be  the  objects  of 
property ;  and  they  are  either  res  publicae  or  res 
privatae.  Res  publicae  belong  to  the  state,  and 
can  only  become  private  property  by  being  de- 
prived of  this  public  character.  [Agrariae 
Leges.]  Res  universitatis  are  the  property  of  a 
universitas,  and  are  not  the  property  of  any  in- 
dividual. The  phrase  res  nullms  is  ambiguous  ; 
it  sometimes  means  that  the  thing  cannot  be  the 
property  of  any  individual,  which  is  affirmed  of 
things  divini  juris  ;  when  applied  to  things  humani 
juris,  it  sometimes  means  that  they  are  not  the  pro- 
perty of  an  individual  but  of  a  universitas ;  yet 
such  things  may  become  the  property  of  an  in- 
dividual ;  res  hereditariae  are  res  nullius  until  there 
is  a  heres.  Res  communes  are  those  which  cannot 
be  the  objects  of  property,  and  therefore  are  res 
nullius,  as  the  sea. 

Res  corporales  are  defined  to  be  those  "  quaetangi 
possunt ; "  incorporates  are  those  "  quae  tangi 
non  possunt,  sed  in  jure  consistunt,"  as  Here- 
ditas,  Ususpructus,  Obligationes  ;  and  they 
are  consequently  incapable  of  tradition,  or  delivery. 
The  distinction  of  things  into  corporeal  and  incor- 
poreal did  not  exist  in  the  older  Roman  law  ;  and 
it  is  a  useless  distinction.  An  incorporeal  thing 
is  merely  a  right,  and  so  it  is  explained  in  the 
Institutiones  (ii.  tit.  2,  ed.  Schrader). 

Corporeal  things  are  divided  into  immobiles,  or 
solum  et  res  soli,  and  mobiles.  The  ground  (solum), 
and  that  which  is  so  attached  to  the  ground  as 
to  be  inseparable  from  it  without  being  destroyed, 
as  a  building  for  instance,  are  res  immobiles. 
Mobiles  res  are  all  such  as  can  be  removed  from 
one  place  to  another  without  the  destruction  of  their 
character.  The  class  of  res  mobiles  "  quae  pondere, 
numero,  mensura  constant,1'  are  such  things  as  wine, 
oil,  corn,  silver,  gold,  which  are  of  such  a  nature 
that  any  the  same  number,  weight,  or  measure, 
may  be  considered  the  same  thing.  [Mutuum.] 
There  is  another  class  of  res,  consisting  of  those 
"quae  usu  consumuntur,  minuuntur,"  and  those 
"  quae  non,  &c."  The  term  siugulae  res  compre- 
hends either  one  thing  or  several  things,  separately 
considered  as  ones.  Such  things  are  either  simple, 
as  an  animal,  a  stone  ;  or  compounded  of  parts,  as 
a  carriage,  or  a  ship.  Any  number  of  things,  not 
mechanically  connected,  may  in  a  legal  sense  be 
viewed  as  one,  or  as  a  universitas.  (Dig.  41.  tit.  3. 
s.30;  6.  tit.  1.  s.23.  §5.) 

Some  things  are  appurtenant  to  others,  that  is, 
as  subordinate  parts  they  go  with  that  which  forms 
the  principal  thing.  (Dig.  18.  tit.  1.  s.  49.)  If  a 
thing,  as  a  house  or  a  ship,  was  purchased,  the 
buyer  got  every  thing  that  was  a  part  of  the  house 
or  ship.     (Dig.  21.  tit.  2.  s.  44.) 

Fructus  are  what  is  produced  out  of  a  thing  by 
its  own  productive  power  ;  as  the  grass  in  a  field, 
the  fruit  on  a  tree. 

The  division  of  things  into  res  mancipi  and  res 
nee  mancipi,  was  one  of  ancient  origin  ;  and  it  con- 
tinued to  a  late  period  in  the  empire.     Res  mancipi 
■  a  3 
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(Ulp.  Frag,  xix.)  are  praedia  in  Italico  solo,  both 
rustic  and  urban  ;  also  jura  rusticorum  praediorum 
or  servitutes,  as  via,  iter,  aquaeductus  ;  also  slaves, 
and  four-footed  animals,  as  oxen,  horses,  &c,  quae 
collo  dorsove  domantur.  Other  things  were  nee 
mancipi. 

All  the  things  have  been  enumerated  which  are 
the  object  of  dominium,  and  some  which  are  not. 
Every  dominus  has  a  right  to  the  possession  of  the 
thing  of  which  he  is  dominus ;  but  possession 
alone,  which  is  a  bare  fact  without  any  legal 
character,  neither  makes  a  man  dominus,  nor  does 
the  want  of  possession  deprive  him  of  dominium. 
Possession  has  the  same  relation  to  a  legal  right  to 
a  thing,  as  the  physical  power  to  operate  upon  it 
has  to  the  legal  power ;  and  accordingly  the  doctrine 
of  possession  precedes  that  of  ownership.  Things 
cannot  be  the  objects  of  possessio  civilis  which 
cannot  be  the  objects  of  dominium. 

Certain  things  are  not  properly  objects  of  owner- 
ship (dominium),  though  a  claim  to  them  is  pro- 
secuted by  an -actio  in  rem:  they  are  servitutes, 
emphyteusis,  superficies,  and  pignus  and  hypotheca. 
Dominium  properly  signifies  the  right  of  dealing 
with  a  corporeal  thing  as  a  person  (dominus) 
pleases  ;  this,  of  course,  implies  the  right  to  ex- 
clude all  others  from  meddling  with  it.  The  do- 
minus has  the  right  to  possess,  and  is  distinguished 
in  that  respect  from  the  bare  possessor,  who  has 
only  the  right  of  possession.  He  who  has  the 
ususfructus  of  a  thing,  is  never  considered  as  owner ; 
and  proprietas  is  the  name  for  that  which  remains 
after  the  ususfructus  is  deducted  from  the  owner- 
ship. Ownership  may  he  either  absolute,  that  is, 
as  complete  as  the  law  allows  any  ownership  to  be, 
or  it  may  be  limited.  The  distinction  between 
bare  ownership  and  ownership  united  with  the 
beneficial  interest,  is  explained  in  another  place. 
[Bona.]  A  person  who  has  no  ownership  of  a 
thing,  may  have  rights  in  or  to  a  thing  which, 
as  far  as  they  extend,  limit  the  owner's  power  over 
his  property,  as  hereafter  explained.  Ownership, 
being  in  its  nature  single,  can  only  be  conceived 
as  belonging  to  one  person  ;  consequently  there 
cannot  be  several  owners  of  one  thing,  but  several 
persons  may  own  undivided  shares  or  parts  of  a 
thing. 

As  a  man's  right  to  deal  with  a  thing  and  to 
exclude  others  from  the  use  or  enjoyment  of  it, 
may  be  limited,  this  may  arise  either  from  his  being 
bound  to  allow  to  another  person  a  certain  use  or 
enjoyment  of  the  thing  of  which  he  is  dominus,  or 
from  his  being  bound  to  abstain  from  doing  certain 
acts  on  or  to  his  property,  and  for  the  benefit  of 
some  other  person. 

This  limitation  of  a  man's  enjoyment  of  his  own 
is  explained  under  Servitutes. 

In  order  to  acquire  ownership,  a  person  must 
have  a  legal  capacity  to  acquire  ;  and  ownership 
may  be  acquired  by  such  a  person,  or  by  another 
for  him.  There  must  also  be  a  thing  which  can 
be  the  object  of  such  ownership,  and  there  must 
be  a  legal  mode  of  acquisition  (acquisitio  civilis). 
Ownership  may  be  acquired  in  single  things  (ac- 
quisitio rerum  singularum),  or  it  may  be  acquired 
in  a  number  of  things  of  different  kinds  at  once 
(acquisitio  per  universitatem),  in  which  case  a  person 
acquires  them  not  as  individual  things,  but  he  ac- 
quires the  parts  by  virtue  of  acquiring  the  whole. 
The  latter  kind  of  acquisition  is  either  successio  inter 
vivos,  as  in  the  case  where  a  man  adrogates  another, 
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and  so  becomes  the  owner  of  all  the  adrogated  per- 
son's property  (Gaius,  iii.  21)  ;  or  it  is  successio 
mortis  causa,  as  in  the  case  of  a  testamentary  herej, 
or  a  heres  ab  intestato. 

Acquisitiones  per  universitatem  are  properly  dis- 
cussed under  other  heads  [Adoptio  ;  Hires  j 
Successio  ;  Universitas].  The  following  re- 
marks apply  to  acquisitiones  rerum  singularum. 
Acquisitiones  were  either  civiles  (ex  jure  civili)  ; 
or  naturales  (ex  jure  gentium),  that  is,  there  was  no 
formality  prescribed  for  the  mode  of  acquisition : 
in  both  cases  dominium  could  be  acquired.  Ths 
civiles  acquisitiones  of  single  things  were  by  manci- 
patio,  in  jure  cessio,  and  usucapio  :  those  naturali 
jure  were  by  traditio  or  delivery.  In  the  case  of 
res  mancipi,  the  only  modes  of  acquiring  dominium 
were  mancipatio,  in  jure  cessio,  and  usucapio  ;  but 
usucapio  applied  also  to  things  nee  mancipi.  The 
alienation  of  things  nee  mancipi  was  the  peculiar 
effect  of  traditio  or  delivery  (Ulp.  Frag.  xix.  8), 
and  if  there  was  a  justa  causa,  that  is,  some  legal 
ground  or  motive  for  the  delivery,  dominium  was 
thus  acquired  ;  traditio,  in  the  case  of  a  thing  man- 
cipi, merely  made  it  in  bonis,  and  the  dominium  or 
ownership  continued  unchanged.  The  notion  that 
in  the  case  of  res  nee  mancipi,  bare  tradition  with 
a  justa  causa  did  not  confer  quiritarian  ownership 
or  dominium,  is  erroneous  ;  for  when  the  Roman 
law  did  not  require  peculiar  forms,  the  transfer  of 
ownership  was  effected  in  what  may  be  called  the 
natural  way,  that  is,  the  simplest  and  most  easy 
way  in  which  the  parties  to  the  act  could  show 
their  meaning  and  carry  it  into  effect. 

A  man  who  was  dominus  of  a  thing,  whether 
acquired  jure  civili  or  naturali,  prosecuted  his  right 
to  it  in  the  same  way,  by  the  rei  vindicatio.  He 
could  not  of  course  prosecute  such  a  right  unless 
he  was  out  of  possession ;  and,  in  order  to  succeed, 
he  must  prove  his  ownership.  If  he  had  a  thing 
in  bonis,  and  was  in  possession,  he  could  acquire 
the  ownership  by  usucapion :  if  he  was  out  of  pos- 
session, it  seems  not  an  improbable  conjecture  of 
Unterholzner  (Rhein.  Mus.  fur  Jurisprud.  Erstar 
Jahrgang,  p.  129),  that  he  was  aided  in  his  action 
after  the  time  when  the  legis  actiones  fell  into  dis- 
use and  the  formula  was  introduced  (for  as  to  a 
previous  time  it  is  difficult  to  form  any  conjecture) 
by  the  fiction  of  his  having  received  the  property 
by  mancipatio.  There  are  examples  of  a  similar 
fiction  in  the  case  of  the  bonorum  possessor  and 
the  bonorum  emtor.  (Gaius,  iv.  34,  35.)  A  man 
could  only  dispose  of  a  legacy  by  his  will  per  vin- 
dicationem  (Ulp.  Frag.  xxiv.  7)  when  he  had  the 
dominium  of  it :  if  he  had  not  the  dominium,  he 
could  only  give  per  damnationem  or  sinendi  modo. 
A  slave  who  was  the  property  of  his  master  (domi- 
nus) might  attain  the  Roman  civitas  by  the  act  of 
manumission :  if  he  was  only  in  bonis  of  the  person 
who  manumitted  him,  he  became  a  Latinus  by  the 
act  of  manumission.  The  difference  between  quiri- 
tarian ownership  and  in  bonis  was  destroyed  by 
the  legislation  of  Justinian,  who  declared  in  bonis 
to  be  complete  ownership. 

Some  modern  writers  enumerate  in  addition  to 
the  civiles  acquisitiones  here  enumerated,  addictio, 
emtio  sub  corona,  sectio  bonorum,  adjudicatio,  and 
lex  (Ulp.  Frag.  tit.  xix  §  2),  by  which  last  they 
understand  those  circumstances  under  which  some 
special  enactment  gives  property  to  a  person  ;  and 
caducum  [Caducum]  is  mentioned  as  an  instance. 

A  bonae  fidei  possessio  was  not  ownership  (do- 
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minium),  nor  was  it  the  same  as  in  bonis.  The 
two  things  are  distinguished  hy  Ulpian  (Frag. 
xix.  20,  21).  A  bonae  fidei  possessor  had  a  capa- 
city for  acquiring  by  usucapion  the  ownership  of 
the  thing  which  he  possessed.  He  had  a  kind  of 
action,  actio  publiciana  in  rem,  by  which,  if  he  lost 
the  possession  before  he  had  acquired  the  owner- 
ship by  usucapion,  he  could  recover  it  against  all 
except  the  owner,  or  such  person  as  had  a  better 
right  than  himself,  in  which  latter  respect  he  dif- 
fered from  him  who  had  a  thing  in  bonis,  for  his 
claim  was  good  against  the  person  who  had  the 
hare  ownership.     (Dig.  6.  tit.  2.) 

As  to  fundi  provinciales,  it  was  an  old  prin- 
ciple of  Roman  law  that  there  could  be  no  domi- 
nium in  them,  that  is,  no  quiritarian  ownership ; 
nor  were  they  said  to  be  in  bonis,  but  the  occupier 
had  possessio  and  ususfructus.  In  fact  the  terms 
dominium  and  in  bonis  were  not  applicable  to  pro- 
vincial lands,  nor  were  the  fictions  that  were  ap- 
plicable to  things  in  bonis  applicable  to  provincial 
lands  ;  but  it  is  an  ingenious  conjecture  of  Unter- 
holzner,  that  the  formula  actionis  was  adapted  to 
the  case  of  provincial  lands  by  a  fiction  of  their 
being  Italic  lands,  combined  with  a  fiction  of  their 
being  acquired  by  usucapion.  In  the  case  of  the 
ager  publicus  in  Italy,  the  dominium  was  in  the 
Roman  people,  and  the  terms  possessio  and  pos- 
sessor were  appropriate  to  the  enjoyment  and  the 
person  by  whom  the  land  was  enjoyed.  Still 
the  property  in  provincial  land  was  like  the  pro- 
perty in  bonis  in  Rome  and  Italy,  and  it  conse- 
quently became  dominium  after  the  distinction 
between  quiritarian  and  bonitarian  ownership  was 
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Ownership  was  also  acquired  in  the  case  of  oc- 
cupatio,  accessio,  &c.  [Accessio  ;  Alluvio  ; 
Confusio.] 

A  man,  who  had  a  legal  capacity,  could  acquire 
property  either  himself  or  by  those  who  were  "  in 
potestate,manu,mancipiove."  He  could  even  acquire 
thus  per  universitatem,  as  in  the  case  of  an  here- 
ditas ;  and  be  could  also  thus  acquire  a  legacy.  If  a 
slave  was  a  man's  in  bonis,  every  thing  that  the  slave 
acquired  belonged  to  the  owner  in  bonis,  and  not  to 
him  who  had  the  bare  quiritarian  ownership.  If  a 
man  was  the  "  bona  fide  possessor  "  of  another  per- 
son, whether  that  person  happened  to  be  a  freeman 
supposed  to  be  and  possessed  as  a  slave,  or  was  the 
property  of  another,  the  possessor  only  acquired  the 
ownership  of  that  which  the  person  so  possessed  ac- 
quired "  ex  re  possidentis  "  and  "  ex  operis  suis." 
The  same  rule  applied  to  a  slave  in  which  a  man 
had  only  the  ususfructus  ;  and  the  rule  was  con- 
sistent with  the  rule  just  laid  down,  for  ususfructus 
was  not  property.  Sons  who  were  in  the  power 
of  a  father,  and  slaves,  of  course,  could  not  acquire 
property  for  themselves.     [Peculium.] 

Ownership  was  lost  either  with  the  consent  of 
the  owner  or  against  it.  With  the  consent,  when 
he  transferred  it  to  another,  which  was  the  general 
mode  of  acquiring  and  losing  property  ;  without 
the  consent,  when  the  thing  perished,  when  it  be- 
came the  property  of  another  by  accession  or  usu- 
capion, when  it  was  judicially  declared  to  be  the 
property  of  another,  or  forfeited  by  being  pledged. 
Ownership  was  not  lost  by  death,  for  the  heres 
was  considered  to  be  the  same  person  as  the  de- 
funct 

As  certain  persons  had  not  a  capacity  to  acquire, 
so  some  persons  had  not  the  same  liability  to  lose 


that  others  had.  Thus  the  property  of  a  pupillus 
who  was  in  tutela  legitima,  could  not  become  the 
property  of  another  by  usucapion  ;  a  fundamental 
principle  of  law  which  Cicero  was  surprised  that 
his  friend  Atticus  did  not  know  (Ad  Att.  i.  5). 

Ownership  might  be  lost  by  the  Maxima  capitis 
diminutio  ;  when  it  was  the  consequence  of  a  con- 
viction for  a  capital  crime,  the  property  was  for- 
feited to  the  state.  [Sectio  Bonorum.]  The 
media  capitis  diminutio  only  effected  an  incapacity 
for  quiritarian  ownership  :  the  person  could  still 
retain  or  acquire  property  by  the  jus  gentium  ; 
still  if  the  media  capitis  diminutio  was  the  conse- 
quence of  conviction  for  a  capital  crime,  it  had  the 
same  consequences  as  the  Maxima.  (Mackeldey, 
Lehrbueh,  &c.  12th  ed.  ;  Ueber  die  Verschiedenen 
Alien  des  Eigenihums,  &c.  von  Unterholzner,  Illiein, 
Mus.  Erster  Jahrg. ;  Gaius,  ii.  1,  &c. ;  Ulp.  Frag. 
tit.  xix.  ;  Thibaut,  System,  &c.  §  146.  &c,  §  242, 
&c,  9th  ed.)  [G.  L.] 

DOMINUS  means  master,  owner  [Dominium]. 
Dominus  is  opposed  to  Servus,  as  master  to  slave. 
Plinius,  in  his  letters,  always  addresses  Trajanus 
as  Dominus ;  but  this  must  be  viewed  rather  as  a 
mode  of  showing  his  respect  than  any  acknowledg- 
ment of  a  title.  (C.  Plinii  Caecilii  Secundi  Ep. 
ed.  G.  H.  Schaefer,  p.  500,  note.)  Domitianus 
claimed  the  titles  of  Dominus  and  Deus.  (Dion  Cass. 
Ixvii.  13,  and  the  note  of  Reimarus  ;  also  Martialis, 
Ep.  v.  8,  and  x.  72,  when  Domitianus  was  dead.) 
It  is  said,  that  Aurelianus  first  adopted  the  title 
Dominus  on  his  medals.  (Eckhel,  Doet.  Num.  Vet. 
vol.  vii.  p.  482.)  [G.  L.] 

DOMUS  (oIkos,  oIkIo,  and  in  old  Greek  Sii/xos), 
a  house.  1.  Greek.  —  The  arrangement  of  the 
several  parts  of  the  dwellings  of  the  Greeks  forms 
one  of  the  most  difficult  subjects  in  their  antiquities. 
The  only  regular  description  of  the  Greek  house, 
that  of  Vitruvius,  is  in  many  respects  inconsistent 
with  the  allusions  found  in  the  Greek  writers  ; 
while  those  allusions  themselves  are  far  too  scanty 
and  obscure,  to  be  woven  into  a  clear  description. 
It  is  manifest,  also,  that  the  arrangement  of  the 
parts  differed  much  at  different  periods.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  early  period  when,  according  to  tra- 
dition, rude  huts  of  clay,  or  wood,  or  stone,  began 
to  be  used  instead  of  the  hollow  trees,  and  caveB,  and 
clefts  in  the  rocks,  in  which  the  savage  aborigines 
found  shelter  (Diod.  v.  68,  Paus.  x.  17),  we  have  to 
distinguish  between  the  houses,  or  rather  palaces, 
of  the  heroic  age,  to  which  Homer's  allusions  apply, 
the  houses  of  the  historical  period  down  to  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  those  after  his 
time. 

There  were  also  considerable  differences  between 
the  arrangements  of  a  town  and  a  country  house. 
All  of  these  had  two  principal  features  in  com- 
mon. Firstly,  in  Greece,  as  in  all  warm  climates, 
the  general  arrangement  of  a  house  of  the  better 
sort  was  that  of  one  or  more  open  courts,  sur- 
rounded by  the  various  rooms.  Secondly,  in  a 
Greek  family  the  women  lived  in  private  apart- 
ments allotted  to  their  exclusive  use.  Hence  the 
house  was  always  divided  into  two  distinct  por- 
tions, namely,  the  Andronitis,  or  men's  apart- 
ments (ai/Spoij/iTis),  and  the  Gynaeconitis,  or  wo- 
men's apartments  (yVvaiKaivTris).  In  the  earliest 
times,  as  in  the  houses  referred  to  by  Homer,  the 
women's  apartments  were  in  the. upper  story  ({mep- 
&ov).  The  same  arrangement  is  found  at  the  time 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war  in  the  house  spoken  of 
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by  Lysias  (De  Coed.  Erato  A  pp.  12, 13  ;  comp. 
Aristoph.  Eccles.  961,  Tkesm.  482).  But  it  does 
not  follow  that  that  was  the  usual  custom  at  this 
period.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  the  express 
testimony  of  several  writers,  and  of  Lysias  him- 
self among  the  rest,  that  the  Gynaeconitis  was  on 
the  same  story  with  the  Andronitis,  and  behind  it 
(Lysias,  c.  Simon,  p.  139  ;  Demosth.  c.  Euerg. 
p.  1155  ;  Xen.  Oecon.  ix.  5  ;  Antiph.  de  Venif. 
p.  611)  ;  and  even  the  tragic  poets  transfer  to  the 
heroic  ages  the  practice  of  their  own,  and  describe 
both  sets  of  apartments  as  on  the  same  floor.  (Soph. 
Oed.  Tyr.  1241—1262.) 

The  scanty  notices  of  the  domestic,  or  rather  the 
palatial  architecture  of  the  early  Greeks,  which  we 
find  in  Homer,  are  insufficient  to  give  an  accurate 
notion  of  the  names,  uses,  and  arrangement  of  the 
apartments  ;  besides  which,  an  allowance  must  no 
donht  be  made  for  poetical  exaggeration.  The 
various  passages  and  words,  in  Homer,  which 
throw  any  light  upon  the  subject,  are  collected  and 
discussed  by  Schneider  (Epim.  ad  Xenoph.  Mem. 
iii.  8.  §  9),  by  Krause  (in  Pauly's  Real-Encyclop. 
d.  Class.  Alterth.  s.  v.  Domus),  and  by  Hirt,  who 
gives  a  ground-plan  of  the  Homeric  house  (Gesch- 
ielde  der  Baukunst,  vol.  i.  pp.  208 — 216,  and  Plate 
VI.  fig.  1).  The  general  plan  was  not  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  later  houses.  The  chief 
points  of  difference  appear  to  have  been,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  women's  apartments  in  the  upper  story, 
and  the  great  court  in  front  of  the  house,  which 
was  wanting  at  least  in  the  ordinary  town  dwellings 
of  later  times. 

We  first  gain  precise  information  on  the  subject 
about  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  ;  and 
from  the  allusions  made  by  Greek  writers  to  the 
houses  of  this  and  the  immediately  subsequent  pe- 
riods, till  the  time  of  Alexander,  we  may  conclude 
that  their  general  arrangement  corresponded  with 
that  described  by  Vitruvius  (vi.  7,  Schneider).  In 
this  description,  however,  there  is  one  considerable 
difficulty,  among  others  of  less  importance.  Vitru- 
vius seems  to  describe  the  Gynaeconitis  as  lying 
before  the  Andronitis,  an  arrangement  alike  incon- 
sistent with  the  careful  state  of  seclusion  in  which 
the  Greek  women  were  kept,  and  also  with  the 
allusions  in  the  writers  of  the  period,  who,  as  above 
stated,  almost  uniformly  refer  to  the  two  sets  of 
apartments  as  being  on  the  same  floor,  the  Gynae- 
conitis behind  the  Andronitis.  Becker  (ChariMes, 
vol.  i.  pp.  184,  185)  notices  the  different  explana- 
tions which  have  been  given  of  the  inconsistency 
between  the  statements  and  the  description  of 
Vitruvius,  the  most  plausible  of  which  is  that  of 
Galiani,  namely,  that  in  the  time  of  Vitruvius  a 
slight  change  had  taken  place  in  the  disposition  of 
the  apartments,  by  which  the  Andronitis  and  Gy- 
naeconitis were  placed  side  by  side,  each  of  them 
having  its  own  front  towards  the  street,  and  its 
own  entrance.  It  is  also  very  likely  that  Vitruvius 
to  some  extent  misunderstood  the  descriptions  given 
by  his  Greek  authorities. 

The  front  of  the  house  towards  the  street  was 
not  large,  as  the  apartments  extended  rather  in 
the  direction  of  its  depth  than  of  its  width.  In 
towns  the  houses  were  often  built  side  by  side, 
with  party  walls  between.  (Thucyd.  ii.  3.)  The 
exterior  wall  was  plain,  being  composed  generally 
of  stone,  brick,  and  timber  (Xen.  Mem.  iii.  1.  §  7; 
Demosth.  Ilepi  Swraf.  p.  175),  and  often  covered 
with  stucco.     (Plutarch.  Comp.  Arist.  et  Cat.  4). 
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Plutarch  speaks  of  Phocion's  house  as  being  orna- 
mented with  plates  of  iron.     (Plut.  Phoc.  18.) 

The  general  character  of  the  ordinary  houses  in 
towns  was  very  plain,  even  at  the  time  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  ;  the  Greeks  preferring  to  ex- 
pend their  wealth  on  temples  and  other  publii- 
buildings.  The  ease  with  which  the  Plataeans 
broke  through  the  party  walls  of  their  houses,  to 
communicate  with  one  another,  in  the  instance 
just  quoted,  shows  how  indifferently  they  were 
constructed  ;  and  even  at  Athens,  in  the  time  of 
Pericles,  foreigners  were  struck  by  the  contrast 
between  the  splendour  of  the  public  buildings  and 
the  mean  dwellings  of  the  common  people.  (Thuc. 
ii.  14,  65  ;  Dicaearch.  Stat.  Grace,  p.  8.) 

Xenophon  (Mem.  iii.  8.  §§  9,  10)  represents 
Socrates  as  stating  briefly  the  chief  requisites  of  a 
good  house  :  that  it  should  be  cool  in  summer  and 
warm  in  winter,  and  that  the  apartments  should 
furnish  convenient  abodes  for  the  family,  and  safe 
receptacles  for  their  property :  for  the  former  pur- 
pose, the  chief  apartments  should  face  the  south, 
and  should  be  lofty,  so  as  to  receive  the  full  rays 
of  the  sun  in  winter,  and  to  be  shaded  by  then- 
projecting  roofs  in  summer ;  and  that  those  facing 
the  north  should  be  lower,  for  the  sake  of  shelter. 
Paintings  and  elaborate  decorations,  he  says,  de- 
stroy more  pleasures  than  they  furnish. 

The  advance  of  luxury,  after  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  caused  a  corresponding  im- 
provement in  the  dwelling-houses  of  the  principal 
Greek  cities,  which  had  already  begun  to  receive 
more  attention,  in  proportion  as  the  public  build- 
ings were  neglected.  (Demosth.  in  Aristocr.  p. 
689,  Olynth.  iii.  p.  36.)  It  is  probably  to  the 
larger  and  more  splendid  houses  of  this  period 
that  the  description  of  Vitruvius  applies ;  but  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  general  arrange- 
ments of  the  previous  period  were  much  altered. 
The  following  description,  therefore,  which  is  de- 
rived from  a  comparison  of  Vitruvius  with  the 
allusions  in  the  Greek  writers,  will  serve  for  the 
probable  arrangements  (for  further  we  cannot  go) 
of  the  Greek  house,  at  the  time  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian war  and  onwards. 

That  there  was  no  open  space  between  the 
street  and  the  house-door,  like  the  Roman  vesti- 
bulum,  is  plain  from  the  law  of  Hippias,  which  laid 
a  tax  on  house-doors  opening  outwards,  because 
they  encroached  upon  the  street.  (Aristot.  Oecon 
ii.  6,  p.  1347.  Bekk.)  The  npo6vpov,  which  is 
sometimes  mentioned  (Herod,  vi.  35),  seems  to  he 
merely  the  space  in  front  of  the  house.  We  learn, 
however,  from  the  same  law  of  Hippias,  that 
houses  sometimes  stood  back  from  the  street,  with- 
in enclosures  of  their  own  {irpofppayiiaTa  or  tipbtyor 
ktoi,  Heracl.  Pont.  Polit.  1).  In  front  of  the 
house  was  generally  an  altar  of  Apollo  Agyieus, 
or  a  rude  obelisk  emblematical  of  the  god.  Some- 
times there  was  a  laurel  tree  in  the  same  position, 
and  sometimes  a  terminal  bust  of  the  god  Hermes. 
(Thucyd.  vi.  27 ;  Aristoph.  Plut.  1153.) 

A  few  steps  (toaGadpiol)  led  up  to  the  house- 
door,  which  generally  bore  some  inscription,  for 
the  sake  of  a  good  omen,  or  as  a  charm,  such  as 
Efo-o8osKpi^T7)Ti  'Aya$$  Aai/wvi.  (Plutarch,  Frag. 
Vit.  Crat. ;  Diog.  Laert.  vi.  50.)  The  form  and 
fastenings  of  the  door  are  described  under  Janiu. 
This  door,  as  we  have  seen,  sometimes  opened  out- 
wards ;  but  the  opposite  was  the  general  rule,  as 
is  proved  by  the  expressions  used  for  opening, 
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CfHowcu,  and  shutting  it,  €iri<nrd aa<r 8ai  and  i<pe\- 
Ki><raa6at.  (Plutarch.  Pelop.  11,  Dio,  57.)  The 
handles  were  called  iirtffiraffrTipes. 

The  house-door  was  called  a&Xetos  or  a&Keia 
Sttipa  (Pind.  Nem.  i.  19  ;  Harpocr.  s.  v.  ;  Eustath. 
ad  Iliad)  xxii.  66),  because  it  led  to  the  avXij.  It 
gave  admittance  to  a  narrow  passage  (bvpcapeiov, 
TTvhupy  $vp£v),  on  one  side  of  which,  in  a  large 
house,  were  the  stables,  on  the  other  the  porter's 
lodge.  The  duty  of  the  porter  (&vpa>p6s)  was  to 
admit  visitors,  and  to  prevent  anything  improper 
from  being  carried  into  or  out  of  the  house.  (Aristot. 
Oecon.  i  6.)  Plato  (Protag.  p.  314.)  gives  a  lively 
picture  of  an  officious  porter.  The  porter  was 
attended  by  a  dog.  (Apollod.  apud  Athen.  i.  p.  3  ; 
Theocr.  xv.  43  ;  Aristoph.  Thesm.  416,  Equit. 
1025.)  Hence  the  phrase  evKaSeltrdai  t)\v  kvvo. 
(Aristoph.  Lysist.  1215),  corresponding  to  the 
Latin  Cave  oanem. 

At  the  further  end  of  the  passage  Vitruvius 
places  another  door,  which,  however,  does  not 
seem  generally  to  have  existed.  Plutarch  (de 
Gen.  Socr.  18)  mentions  the  house-door  as  being 
visible  from  the  peristyle. 

From  the  bvpwpetov  we  pass  into  the  peristyle 
or  court  (7rep«rn5\ioj',  avxi})  of  the  Andronitis, 
which  was  a  space  open  to  the  sky  in  the  centre 
(faraiQpov),  and  surrounded  on  all  four  sides  by 
porticoes  (aroai),  of  which  one,  probably  that 
nearest  the  entrance,  was  called  irpoffrdou  (Plato, 
Protag.  pp.  314,  315).  These  porticoes  were  used 
for  exercise,  and  sometimes  for  dining  in.  (Pollux, 
i.  78  ;  Plato,  Symp.  p.  212,  Protag.  p.  311  ;  Plu- 
tarch, de  Gen.  Socr.  32.)  Here  was  commonly 
the  altar  on  which  sacrifices  were  offered  to  the 
household  gods,  but  frequently  portable  altars 
were  used  for  this  purpose.  (Plato,  de  Repvhl.  i. 
p.  328.)  Vitruvius  (I.  c.)  says  that  the  porticoes 
of  the  peristyle  were  of  equal  height,  or  else  the 
one  facing  the  south  was  bunt  with  loftier  columns. 
This  he  calls  a  Rhodian  peristyle  ;  and  it  cor- 
responds with  the  arrangement  recommended  by 
Xenophon,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  as  much 
sun  in  winter,  and  as  much  shade  and  air  in  sum- 
mer, as  possible.  (Xen.  Oecon.  ix.  4  ;  Mem.  iii.  8. 
§  9  ;  Aristot.  Oecon.  i.  6.) 

Round  the  peristyle  were  arranged  the  chambers 
used  by  the  men  (olicoi,  hvZp&vzs),  such  as  ban- 
queting rooms,  which  were  large  enough  to  con- 
tain several  sets  of  couches  (jpiKkwoi,  k-mdKKtvoi, 
TpLaKovraKKivoi),  and  at  the  same  time  to  allow 
abundant  room  for  attendants,  musicians,  and  per- 
formers of  games  (Vitruv.  1.  c.  ;  Xen.  Symp.  i.  4. 
§  13 ;  Plutarch.  Symp.  v.  5.  §  2 ;  Aristoph.  Eccles. 
676)  ;  parlours  or  sitting  rooms  (i£4Spai),  and 
smaller  chambers  and  sleeping  rooms  (Safidrta, 
KoiTwves,  oitcfifiara)  ;  picture-galleries  and  libraries, 
and  sometimes  store-rooms  ;  and  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  these  apartments  attention  was  paid  to 
their  aspect.  (Vitruv.  I.  c. ;  Lysias,  de  Caede  Era- 
tosth.  p.  28,  in  Eratosth.  p.  389  ;  Aristoph.  Eccles. 
8, 14  ;  Pollux,  i.  79;  Plato,  Protag.  pp.  314.  316.) 

The  peristyle  of  the  Andronitis  was  connected 
with  that  of  the  Gynaeconitis  by  a  door  called 
uerauAos,  /Mecavhos,  or  [tecatiXios,  which  was  in 
the  middle  of  the  portico  of  the  peristyle  opposite 
to  the  entrance.  Vitruvius  applies  the  name 
p.4ffav\os  to  a  passage  between  the  two  peristyles, 
in  which  was  the  fieoavKos  &vpa.  By  means  of 
this  door  all  communication  between  the  Andronitis 
and  the  Gynaeconitis  could  be  shut  off.     Its  uses 
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are  mentioned  by  Xenophon,  who  calls  it  &6pa 
f}a\avan6s  (Oecon.  ix.  5  ;  compare  Plut.  Aral.  26). 
Its  name  fi4o,av\os  is  evidently  derived  from 
fieaos,  and  means  the  door  between  the  two  avXai 
or  peristyles.  (Suidas  s.  v.  Meo-afiXtov  :  Ael.  Dion. 
apud  Eustath.  ad  Iliad,  xi.  547  ;  Schol.  in  Jpoll. 
Rliod.  iii.  335.)  The  other  name,  fxeravXos,  is 
taken  by  some  writers  as  merely  the  Attic  form  of 
fj.4<rav\os.  (Moer.  Att.  p.  264.)  But  it  should 
rather  be  derived  from  fierd,  as  being  the  door 
behind  or  beyond  the  avXij,  with  respect  to  the 
atiXeios  &6pa,  (Lysias,  de  Coed.  Erat.  p.  20  ;  Plut, 
Symp.  vii.  1  ;  Ael.  Dion,  apud  Eustath.  I.  c.)  It 
should  be  observed  that  in  the  house  described 
by  Vitruvius,  if  the  Andronitis  and  Gynaeconitis 
lay  side  by  side,  the  fieaavKos  &vpa  would  not  be 
opposite  to  the  entrance,  but  in  one  of  the  other 
sides  of  the  peristyle. 

This  door  gave  admittance  to  the  peristyle  of 
the  Gynaeconitis,  which  differed  from  that  of  the 
Andronitis  in  having  porticoes  round  only  three  of 
its  sides.  On  the  fourth  side,  that  opposite  to  the 
fj.4o-av\os  &vpa  (the  side  facing  the  south,  accord- 
ing to  Vitruvius),  were  placed  two  antae  [Antae], 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  each  other.  A 
third  of  the  distance  between  these  antae  was  set 
off  inwards  (Vitruv.  I.e.  §  1.  Quantum  inter  antas 
distat,  ex  eo  tertia  dempta  spatium  datur  introrsus), 
thus  forming  a  chamber  or  vestibule,  which  was 
called  irpoards,  irapacrds  and  perhaps  iracrds,  and 
also  irp6Sofios ;  although  some  of  the  later  Greek 
writers  apply  the  word  irp6Sofios  to  the  vestibule 
of  the  Audronitis,  and  such  seems  to  have  been 
its  meaning  in  Homer's  time.  (Pollux  ;  Suid.  ; 
Hesych. ;  Etymol.  Mag. ;  Vitruv.  I.  c.)  On  the 
right  and  left  of  this  irpoo-rds  were  two  bed- 
chambers, the  frdXafios  and  aptyiOdXafios,  of  which 
the  former  was  the  principal  bed-chamber  of  the 
house,  and  here  also  seem  to  have  been  kept  the 
vases,  and  other  valuable  articles  of  ornament, 
(Xen.  Oecon.  ix.  3.)  Beyond  these  rooms  (for  this 
seems  to  be  what  Vitruvius  means  by  in  his  loots 
ijitrorsus)  were  large  apartments  (icTcSues)  used 
for  working  in  wool  (oeci  magni,  in  quibus  matres 
familiarum  cum  lanificis  habent  sessionem,  Vitruv.). 
Round  the  peristyle  were  the  eating-rooms,  bed- 
chambers, store-rooms,  and  other  apartments  in 
common  use  (triclinia  guotidiana,  cubicula,  et  ceUae 
famzliarieae) . 

Besides  the  atf\€tos  &i>pa  and  the  p,4o~av\os 
bfipa,  there  was  a  third  door  (KTjiraia  &i/pa)  lead- 
ing to  the  garden.  (Pollux,  i.  76  ;  Demosth.  in 
Euerg.  p.  1155  ;  Lysias,  in  Eratosth.  p.  393.) 
Lysias  (I.  c.  p.  394)  speaks  of  another  door,  which 
probably  led  from  the  garden  into  the  street. 

There  was  usually,  though  not  always,  an  upper 
story  (vrreptpop,  Siypes),  which  seldom  extended 
over  the  whole  space  occupied  by  the  lower  story. 
The  principal  use  of  the  upper  story  was  for  the 
lodging  of  the  slaves.  (Demosth.  in  Euerg.  p.  1 156, 
where  the  words  4v  t§  irbpytp  seem  to  imply  a 
building  several  stories  high.)  The  access  to  the 
upper  floor  seems  to  have  been  sometimes  by  stairs 
on  the  outside  of  the  house,  leading  up  from  the 
street.  Guests  were  also  lodged  in  the  upper 
story.  (Antiph.  de  Venef.  p.  611.)  But  in  some 
large  houses  there  were  rooms  set  apart  for  their 
reception  (£ejwes)  on  the  ground  floor.  (Vitruv. 
I.  c.  ;  Pollux,  iv.  125  ;  Eurip.  Accest.  564.)  In 
cases  of  emergency  store-rooms  were  fitted  up  for  the 
1  accommodation  of  guests,     (Plato,  Protag.  p.  315.) 
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Portions  of  tie  upper  story  sometimes  projected 
beyond  the  walls  of  the  lower  part,  forming  bal- 
conies or  verandahs  (7rpo6oAa!,  7eicrra'o8£(rjiHtTa, 
Pollux,  i.  81). 

The  following  plan  of  the  ground -floor  of  a  Greek 
house  of  the  larger  size  is  taken  from  Bekker's 
Charildes.  It  is  of  course  conjectural,  as  there  are 
no  Greek  houses  in  existence.  Other  plans,  differ- 
ing very  much  from  this  and  from  one  another, 
are  given  by  Hirt,  Stieglitz,  and  the  commentators 
od  Vitruvius. 


o,  House-door,  aflAeios  &ipa;  &vp.  passage, 
frupwpeiov  or  &vpd>v :  A,  peristyle  or  av\^i  of  the 
Andronitis  :  o,  the  halls  and  chambers  of  the  An- 
dronitis  ;  jtt,  fi4rav\os  or  jUe<rau\os  &i5pa  :  r,  peri- 
style of  the  Gynaeconitis  ;  y,  chambers  of  the 
Gynaeconitis  ;  ir,  irpoffras  or  itapaffras :  0,  &d\a- 
fios  and  afMpL0d.Aap.os :  I,  rooms  for  working  in 
wool  (IffTwves)  ;  K,  garden-door,  layirala  &vpa. 

The  roofs  were  generally  flat,  and  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  walk  about  upon  them.  (Lysias,  adv. 
Simon,  p.  142  ;  Plaut  Mil.  ii.  2.  3.)  But  pointed 
roofs  were  also  used.     (Pollux,  i.  81.) 

In  the  interior  of  the  house  the  place  of  doors 
was  sometimes  supplied  by  curtains  (TrapaireTdcr- 
jtara),  which  were  either  plain,  or  dyed,  or  em- 
broidered.    (Pollux,  x.  32 ;  Theophrast.  5.) 

The  principal  openings  for  the  admission  of  light 
and  air  were  in  the  roofs  of  the  peristyles ;  but  it 
is  incorrect  to  suppose  that  the  houses  had  no 
windows  (bvpities),  or  at  least  none  overlooking 
the  street.  They  were  not  at  all  uncommon. 
(Aristoph.  Tltesm.  797,  Eccles.  961 ;  Plutarch,  de 
Curios.  13,  Dion,  56.) 

Artificial  warmth  was  procured  partly  by  means 
of  fire-places.  It  is  supposed  that  chimneys  were 
altogether  unknown,  and  that  the  smoke  escaped 
through  an  opening  in  the  roof  (KaTrvotiSicri,  Herod, 
viii.  137).  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  this 
could  be  the  case  when  there  was  an  upper  story. 

Little  portable  stoves  (tcxdpaL,  io'xaplSes)  or 
chafing  dishes  {avBpdma)  were  frequently  used. 
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(Plutarch.  ApophUi.  i.  p.  717;  Aristoph.  Vesp.  811, 
Pollax,  vi.  89,  x.  101.)     [Foods.] 

The  decorations  of  the  interior  were  very  plain 
at  the  period  to  which  our  description  refers.  The 
floors  were  of  stone.  At  a  late  period  coloured 
stones  were  used.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi.  25.  s.  60.) 
Mosaics  are  first  mentioned  as  introduced  under 
the  kings  of  Pergamus. 

The  walls,  up  to  the  fourth  century  b.  c,  seem 
to  have  been  only  whited.  The  first  instance  of 
painting  them  is  that  of  Alcibiades.  (Andoc.  » 
Alcib.  p.  119  ;  Plutarch.  Alcib.  16.)  This  inno- 
vation met  with  considerable  opposition.  (Xen. 
Mem.  iii.  8.  §  10 ;  Oecon.  ix.  2.)  Plato  mentions 
the  painting  of  the  walls  of  houses  as  a  mark  of 
a  Tpvipaaa  tt6Ms  (Repvb.  iii.  pp.  372, 373).  TheBe 
allusions  prove  that  the  practice  was  not  uncommon 
in  the  time  of  Plato  and  Xenophon.  We  have 
also  mention  of  painted  ceilings  at  the  same  period. 
(Plato,  Repvb.  vii.  529.)  At  a  later  period  this 
mode  of  decoration  became  general.  (The  com- 
mentators on  Vitruvius,  I.  c. ;  Schneider,  Epim.  ad 
Xen.  Mem.  ;  Hirt,  Die  Lehre  der  Gebaude,  pp.287 
— 289  ;  Stieglitz,  Arch'dol.  d.  Bauleunst,  vol.  ii. 
pt.  2.  pp.  150 — 159 :  Becker,  Charikles,  vol.  i.  pp. 
166-205.)  [P.S.] 

2.  Roman.  The  houses  of  the  Romans  were 
poor  and  mean  for  many  centuries  after  the  found- 
ation of  the  city.  Till  the  war  with  Pyrrhus  the 
houses  were  covered  only  with  thatch  or  shingles 
(Plin.  H.  N.  xvi.  15),  and  were  usually  built  of 
wood  or  unbaked  bricks.  It  was  not  till  the  latter 
times  of  the  republic,  when  wealth  had  been  ac- 
quired by  conquests  in  the  East,  that  houses  of  any 
splendour  began  to  be  built ;  but  it  then  became 
the  fashion  not  only  to  build  houses  of  an  immense 
size,  but  also  to  adorn  them  with  columns,  paint- 
ings, statues,  and  costly  works  of  art. 

M.  Lepidus,  who  was  consul  b.  c.  78,  was  the 
first  who  introduced  Numidian  marble  into  Rome 
for  the  purpose  of  paving  the  threshold  of  his 
house ;  but  the  fashion  of  building  magnificent 
houses  increased  so  rapidly  that  the  house  of  Le- 
pidus, which,  in  his  consulship,  was  the  first  in 
Rome,  was,  thirty-five  years  later,  eclipsed  by  a 
hundred  others.  (Id.  xxxvi.  8.  24.  §  4.)  Lucullus 
especially  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries  in  the 
magnificence  of  his  houses  and  the  splendour  of 
their  decorations.  Marble  columns  were  first  in- 
troduced into  private  houses  by  the  orator  L.  Cras- 
sus,  but  they  did  not  exceed  twelve  feet  in  height, . 
and  were  only  six  in  number.  (Id.  xvii.  1,  xxxvi. 
3.)  He  was  soon  outdone  by  M.  Scaurus,  who 
placed  in  his  atrium  columns  of  black  marble, 
called  Lucullean,  thirty-eight  feet  high,  and  of 
such  immense  weight  that  the  contractorof  the 
sewers  took  security  for  any  injury  that  might  be 
done  to  the  sewers  in  consequence  of  the  columns 
being  carried  along  the  streets.   (Id.  xxxvi.  2.) 

The  Romans  were  exceedingly  partial  to  marble 
for  the  decoration  of  their  houses.  Mamurra, 
who  was  Caesar's  praefectus  fabrum  in  Gaul,  set 
the  example  of  lining  his  room  with  slabs  of  mar- 
ble. (Id.  xxxvi.  7.)  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of 
the  size  and  magnificence  of  the  houses  of  the 
Roman  nobles  during  the  later  times  of  the  re- 
public by  the  price  which  they  fetched.  The  con- 
sul Messalla  bought  the  house  of  Autronius  for 
3700  sestertia  (nearly  33,0002.),  and  Cicero  the 
house  of  Crassus,  on  the  Palatine,  for  3500  ses- 
tertia (nearly  31,000?.).     (Cic.  ad  Att.  i.  13,  «« 
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Fam.  v.  6.)  The  house  of  P.  Clodius,  whom  Milo 
killed,  cost  14,800  sestertia  (about  131,000Z.)  ;  and 
the  Tusculan  villa  of  Scaurus  was  fitted  up  with 
such  magnificence,  that  when  it  was  burnt  by  his 
slaves,  he  lost  100,000  sestertia,  upwards  of 
885,OO0Z.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi.  24.)  The  house- 
rent,  which  persons  in  poor  circumstances  usually 
paid  at  Rome,  was  about  2000  sesterces,  between 
I'll,  and  18Z.  (Suet.  Jul.  38.)  It  was  brought  as 
a  charge  of  extravagance  against  Caelius  that  he 
paid  30  sestertia  (about  2667.)  for  the  rent  of  his 
house.  (Cic.  pro  Cael.  7.) 

Houses  were  originally  only  one  story  high ; 
but  as  the  value  of  ground  increased  in  the  city 
they  were  built  several  stories  in  height.  In  many 
houses  each  story  was  let  out  to  separate  tenants, 
the  highest  floors  being  usually  inhabited  by  the 
poor.  (Cic.  Agr.  ii.  35  ;  Hor.  Ep.  i.  1.  91  ;  Juv. 
Sat.  iii.  268,  &c,  x.  17.)  To  guard  against  danger 
from  the  extreme  height  of  houses,  Augustus  re- 
stricted the  height  of  all  new  houses  which  were 
built  by  the  side  of  the  public  roads  to  seventy 
feet.  (Strab.  v.  p.  235.)  Till  the  time  of  Nero, 
the  streets  in  Rome  were  narrow  and  irregular, 
and  bore  traces  of  the  haste  and  confusion  with 
which  the  city  was  built  after  it  had  been  burnt 
by  the  Gauls ;  but  after  the  great  fire  in  the  time 
of  that  emperor,  by  which  two-thirds  of  Rome 
was  burnt  to  the  ground,  the  city  was  built  with 
great  regularity.  The  streets  were  made  straight 
and  broad  ;  the  height  of  the  houses  was  re- 
stricted, and  a  certain  part  of  each  was  required 
to  be  built  of  Gabian  or  Alban  stone,  which  was 
proof  against  fire.  (Tacit.  Ann.  xv.  43  ;  Suet. 
Net.  38.) 

Our  information  respecting  the  form  and  ar- 
rangement of  a  Roman  house  is  principally  derived 
from  the  description  of  Vitruvius,  and  the  remains 
of  the  houses  which  have  been  found  at  Pompeii. 
Many  points,  however,  are  still  doubtful ;  but 
without  entering  into  architectural  details,  we 
shall  confine  ourselves  to  those  topics  which  serve 
to  illustrate  the  classical  writers.  The  chief  rooms 
in  the  house  of  a  respectable  Roman,  though  dif- 
fering of  course  in  size  and  splendour  according  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  owner,  appear  to  have 
been  usually  arranged  in  the  same  manner  ;  while 
the  others  varied  according  to  the  taste  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  master. 

The  principal  parts  of  a  Roman  house  were 
the  1.  Vestibulum,  2.  Ostium,  3.  Atrium  or  Cavum 
Aedium,  4.  Aloe,  5.  Tablinum,  6.  Fauces,  7.  Pe- 
ristylmm.  The  parts  of  a  house  which  were  con- 
sidered of  less  importance,  and  of  which  the 
arrangement  differed  in  different  houses,  were  the 

1.  Cubicula,  2.  Triclinia,  3.  Oeci,  4.  Exedrae,  5. 
Pinacotlieca,  6.  BibUotheca,  7.  Balineum,  8.  Culina, 
9.  Coenacula,  10.  Diaeta,  11.  Solaria.  We  shall 
speak  of  each  in  order. 

1.  Vestibulum.  The  vestibulum  did  not  pro- 
perly form  part  of  the  house,  but  was  a  vacant 
space  before  the  door,  forming  a  court,  which  was 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  house,  and  was 
open  on  the  fourth  to  the  street.  The  two  sides 
of  the  house  joined  the  street,  but  the  middle  part 
of  it,  where  the  door  was  .placed,  was  at  some 
little  distance  from  the  street.  (Gell.  xvi.  5  ; 
Macrob.  Sat.  vi.  8.)    Hence  Plautus  (Mostell.  iii. 

2.  132)  says,  "  Viden'  vestibulum  ante  aedes  hoc 
et  ambulacrum  quoiusmodi  ?  " 

2.  Ostium.    The  ostium,  which  is  also  called 
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janua  and  fores,  was  the  entrance  to  the  house. 
The  street-door  admitted  into  a  hall,  to  which  the 
name  of  ostium  was  also  given,  and  in  which  there 
was  frequently  a  small  room  (cella)  for  the  porter 
(janitor  or  ostiarius),  and  also  for  a  dog,  which 
was  usually  kept  in  the  hall  to  guard  the  house. 
A  full  account  of  this  part  of  the  house  is  given 
under  Janua.  Another  door  (janua  interior)  op- 
posite the  street  door  led  into  the  atrium. 

3.  Atrium  or  Cavum  Aedium,  as  it  is  written 
by  Varro  and  Vitruvius ;  Pliny  writes  it  Cavae- 
dium.  Hirt,  Miiller  (Etrusker,  vol.  i.  p.  255), 
Marini,  and  most  modern  writers,  consider  the 
Atrium  and  Cavum  Aedium  to  be  the  same ;  but 
Newton,  Stratico,  and  more  recently  Becker  (Gal- 
lus,  vol.  i.  p.  77,  &c),  maintain  that  they  were 
distinct  rooms.  It  is  impossible  to  give  a  decisive 
opinion  on  the  subject ;  but  from  the  statements  of 
Varro  (De  Ling.  Lot.  v.  161,  Miiller)  and  Vitru- 
vius (vi.  3,  4,  Bipont),  taken  in  connection  with 
the  fact  that  no  houses  in  Pompeii  have  been  yet 
discovered  which  contain  both  an  Atrium  and 
Cavum  Aedium,  it  is  most  probable  that  they 
were  the  same.  The  Atrium  or  Cavum  Aedium 
was  a  large  apartment  roofed  over  with  the  excep- 
tion of  an  opening  in  the  centre,  called  complu- 
vium,  towards  which  the  roof  sloped  so  as  to  throw 
the  rain-water  into  a  cistern  in  the  floor,  termed 
impluvium  (Varro,  I.  c. ;  Festus,  s.  v.  Impluvium), 
which  was  frequently  ornamented  with  statues, 
columns,  and  other  works  of  art.  (Cic.  c.  Verr.  ii. 
23,  56.)  The  word  impluvium,  however,  is  also 
employed  to  denote  the  aperture  in  the  roof.  (Ter. 
Eun.  iii.  5.  41.)  Schneider,  in  his  commentary  on 
Vitruvius,  supposes  cavum  aedium  to  mean  the 
whole  of  this  apartment  including  the  impluvium, 
while  atrium  signified  only  the  covered  part  ex- 
clusive of  the  impluvium.  Mazois,  on  the  con- 
trary, maintains  that  atrium  is  applied  to  the 
whole  apartment,  and  cavum  aedium  only  to  the 
uncovered  part.  The  breadth  of  the  impluvium, 
according  to  Vitruvius  (vi.  4),  was  not  less  than  a 
quarter  nor  greater  than  a  third  of  the  breadth  of 
the  atrium ;  its  length  was  in  the  same  proportion 
according  to  the  length  of  the  atrium. 

Vitruvius  (vi.  3)  distinguishes  five  kinds  of  atria 
or  cava  aedium,  which  were  called  by  the  follow- 
ing names :  — 

(1.)  Tuscanicum.  In  this  the  roof  was  sup- 
ported by  four  beams,  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles,  the  included  space  forming  the  complu- 
vium.  This  kind  of  atrium  was  probably  the  most 
ancient  of  all,  as  it  is  more  simple  than  the  others, 
and  is  not  adapted  for  a  very  large  building. 

(2.)  Tetrastylum.  This  was  of  the  same  form 
as  the  preceding,  except  that  the  main  beams  of 
the  roof  were  supported  by  pillars,  placed  at  the 
four  angles  of  the  impluvium. 

(3.)  Corinthium  was  on  the  same  principle  as 
the  tetrastyle,  only  that  there  were  a  greater  num- 
ber of  pillars  around  the  impluvium,  on  which  the 
beams  of  the  roof  rested. 

(4.)  Displuviatum  had  its  roof  sloping  the  con- 
trary way  to  the  impluvium,  so  that  the  water  fell 
outside  the  house  instead  of  being  carried  into  the 
impluvium. 

(5.)  Testudinatum  was  roofed  all  over  and  had 
no  compluvium. 

The  atrium  was  the  most  important  room  in  tho 
house,  and  among  the  wealthy  was  fitted  up  with 
much  splendour  and  magnificence.  (Compare  Hor. 
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Conn,  iii.  1.  46.)  The  marble  columns  of  Scaurus 
already  spoken  of  were  placed  in  the  atrium.  The 
atrium  appears  originally  to  have  been  the  only 
sitting-room  in  the  house,  and  to  have  served  also 
as  a  kitchen  (Serv.  ad  Virg.  Am.  i.  726,  iii  353) ; 
and  it  probably  continued  to  do  so  among  the 
lower  and  middle  classes.  In  the  houses  of  the 
wealthy,  however,  it  was  distinct  from  the  private 
apartments,  and  was  used  as  a  reception  room, 
where  the  patron  received  his  clients,  and  the 
great  and  noble  the  numerous  visitors  who  were 
accustomed  to  call  every  morning  to  pay  their  re- 
spects or  solicit  favours.  (Hor.  Ep.  i.  5.  30 ;  Juv. 
vii.  7,  91.)  Cicero  frequently  complains  that  he 
was  not  exempt  from  this  annoyance,  when  he 
retired  to  his  country-houses.  (Ad  Att.  ii.  14,  v. 
2,  &c.)  But  though  the  atrium  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  used  by  the  wealthy  as  a  sitting- 
room  for  the  family,  it  still  continued  to  be  em- 
ployed for  many  purposes  which  it  had  originally 
served.  Thus  the  nuptial  couch  was  placed  in  the 
atrium  opposite  the  door  (in  aula,  Hor.  Ep.  i.  1. 
87  ;  Ascon.  in  Cic.  pro  Mil.  p.  43,  Orelli),  and 
also  the  instruments  and  materials  for  spinning 
and  weaving,  which  were  formerly  carried  on  by 
the  women  of  the  family  in  this  room.  (Ascon. 
1.  c.)  Here  also  the  images  of  their  ancestors 
were  placed  (Juv.  viii.  19  ;  Mart.  ii.  90),  and  the 
focus  or  fire-place,  which  possessed  a  sacred  cha- 
racter, being  dedicated  to  the  Lares  of  each  family. 
[Focus.] 

4.  Alae,  wings,  were  small  apartments  or  re- 
cesses on  the  left  and  right  sides  of  the  atrium. 
(Vitruv.  vi.  4.) 

5.  Tablinum  was  in  all  probability  a  recess  or 
room  at  the  further  end  of  the  atrium  opposite  the 
door  leading  into  the  hall,  and  was  regarded  as 
part  of  the  atrium.  It  contained  the  family  records 
and  archives.  (Vitruv.  vi.  4  ;  Festus,  s.  v.  ;  Plin. 
H.  N.  xxxv.  2.) 

With  the  tablinum,  the  Roman  house  appears 
to  have  originally  ceased  ;  and  the  sleeping  rooms 
were  probably  arranged  on  each  side  of  the  atrium. 
But  when  the  atrium  and  its  surrounding  rooms 
were  used  for  the  reception  of  clients  and  other 
public  visitors,  it  became  necessary  to  increase  the 
size  of  the  house ;  and  the  following  rooms  were 
accordingly  added :  — 

6.  Fauces  appear  to  have  been  passages,  which 
passed  from  the  atrium  to  the  peristylium  or  in- 
terior of  the  house.   (Vitruv.  vi.  3.) 

7.  Peristylium  was  in  its  general  form  like 
the  atrium,  but  it  was  one-third  greater  in  breadth, 
measured  transversely,  than  in  length.  (Vitruv. 
vi.  4.)  It  was  a  court  open  to  the  sky  in  the 
middle  ;  the  open  part,  which  was  surrounded  by 
columns,  was  larger  than  the  impluvium  in  the 
atrium,  and  was  frequently  decorated  with  flowers 
and  shrubs. 

The  arrangement  of  the  rooms,  which  are  next 
to  be  noticed,  varied,  as  has  been  remarked,  ac- 
cording to  the  taste  and  circumstances  of  the 
owner.  It  is  therefore  impossible  to  assign  to 
them  any  regular  place  in  the  house. 

1 .  Cubicula,  bed-chambers,  appear  to  have  been 
usually  small.  There  were  separate  cubicula  for 
the  day  and  night  (cubicula  diurna  et  noctuma, 
Plin.  Ep.  i.  3)  ;  the  latter  were  also  called  dormi- 
toria.  (Id.  v.  6  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxx.  17.)  Vitruvius 
(vi.  7)  recommends  that  they  should  face  the  east 
for  the  benefit  of  the  rising  sun.     They  some- 
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times  had  a  small  ante-room,  which  was  called  by 
the  Greek  name  of  irpoitoiT&v.    (Plin.  Ep.  ii.  17.) 

2.  Triclinia,  dining-rooms,  are  treated  of  in  a 
separate  article.    [Triclinium.] 

3.  Oeci,  from  the  Greek  dittos,  were  spacious 
halls  or  saloons  borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  and 
were  frequently  used  as  triclinia.  They  were  to 
have  the  same  proportions  as  triclinia,  but  were  to 
be  more  spacious  on  account  of  having  columns, 
which  triclinia  had  not.  (Vitruv.  vi.  5.)  Vitru- 
vius mentions  four  kinds  of  oeci :  — 

(1.)  The  Tetraslyle,  which  needs  no  further  de- 
scription.   Four  columns  supported  the  roof. 

(2.)  The  Corinthian,  which  possessed  only  one 
row  of  columns,  supporting  the  architrave  (episty- 
Hum),  cornice  (corona),  and  a  vaulted  roof. 

(3.)  The  Aegyptian,  which  was  more  splendid 
and  more  like  a  basilica  than  a  Corinthian  tricli- 
nium. In  the  Aegyptian  oecus,  the  pillars  sup- 
ported a  gallery  with  paved  floor,  which  formed  a 
walk  round  the  apartment ;  and  upon  these  pillars 
others  were  placed,  a  fourth  part  less  in  height 
than  the  lower,  which  surrounded  the  roof.  Be- 
tween the  upper  columns  windows  were  inserted. 

(4.)  The  Cyzicene  (Kv&iaivoi)  appears  in  the 
time  of  Vitruvius  to  have  been  seldom  used  in 
Italy.  These  oeci  were  meant  for  summer  use, 
looking  to  the  north,  and,  if  possible,  facing  gar- 
dens, to  which  they  opened  by  folding-doors. 
Pliny  had  oeci  of  this  kind  in  his  villa. 

4.  Exedrae,  which  appear  to  have  been  in 
form  much  the  same  as  the  oeci,  for  Vitruvius  (vi. 
5)  speaks  of  the  exedrae  in  connection  with  oeci 
quadrati,  were  rooms  for  conversation  and  the 
other  purposes  of  society.  (Cic.  de  Nat.  Dear.  i.  6, 
£>e  Orat.  iii.  5.)  They  served  the  same  purposes 
as  the  exedrae  in  the  Thermae  and  Gymnasia, 
which  were  semicircular  rooms  with  seats  for  phi- 
losophers and  others  to  converse  in.  (Vitruv.  v.  11, 
vii.  9  ;  Balneae.) 

5.  6,  7.  Pinacotheca,  Bibliotheca,  and 
Balineum  [see  Balneae],  are  treated  of  in 
separate  articles. 

8.  Culina,  the  kitchen.  The  food  was  origin- 
ally cooked  in  the  atrium,  as  has  been  already 
stated  ;  but  the  progress  of  refinement  afterwards 
led  to  the  use  of  another  part  of  the  house  for  this 
purpose.  In  the  kitchen  of  Pansa's  house,  oi 
which  a  ground-plan  is  given  below,  a  stove  for 
stews  and  similar  preparations  was  found,  very 
much  like  the  charcoal  stoves  used  in  the  present 
day.  (See  woodcut.)  Before  it  lie  a  knife,  a 
strainer,  and  a  kind  of  frying-pan  with  foui 
spherical   cavities,  as  if  it  were  meant  to  cook 
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In  this  kitchen,  as  well  as  in  many  others  at 
Pompeii,  there  are  paintings  of  the  Lares  or  do- 
mestic gods,  under  whose  care  the  provisions  and 
all  the  cooking  utensils  were  placed. 

9.  Cobnacula  properly  signified  rooms  to  dine 
in  ;  but  after  it  became  the  fashion  to  dine  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  house,  the  whole  of  the  rooms 
above  the  ground-floor  were  called  coenwxda  ( Varr. 
de  Ling.  Lot.  v.  162,  Miiller),  and  hence  Festus 
says,  "  Coenacula  dicuntur,  ad  quae  scalis  ascendi- 
tur."  (Compare  Dig.  9.  tit.  3.  s.  1.)  As  the  rooms 
on  the  ground-floor  were  of  different  heights  and 
sometimes  reached  to  the  roof,  all  the  rooms  on 
the  upper  story  could  not  be  united  with  one  an- 
other, and  consequently  different  sets  of  stairs 
would  be  needed  to  connect  them  with  the  lower 
part  of  the  house,  as  we  find  to  be  the  case  in 
houses  at  Pompeii.  Sometimes  the  stairs  had  no 
connection  with  the  lower  part  of  the  house,  but 
ascended  at  once  from  the  street.  (Liv.  xxxix.  14.) 

10.  Diaeta  was  an  apartment  used  for  dining 
in,  and  for  the  other  purposes  of  life.  (Plin.  Ep.  ii. 
17;  Suet  Claud.  10.)     It  appears  to  have  been 
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smaller  than  the  triclinium.  Diaeta  is  also  the 
name  given  by  Pliny  {Ep.  vi.  5)  to  rooms  contain- 
ing three  or  four  bed-chambers  (cubicula).  Plea- 
sure-houses or  summer-houses  are  also  called  di- 
aetae.  (Dig.  30.  tit.  1.  s.  43  ;  7.  tit.  1.  s.  13. 
§8.) 

11.  Solaria,  properly  places  for  basking  in 
the  sun,  were  terraces  on  the  tops  of  houses. 
(Plaut  Mil.  ii.  3.  69,  ii.  4.  25  ;  Suet.  Ner.  16.) 
In  the  time  of  Seneca  the  Romans  formed  artificial 
gardens  on  the  tops  of  their  houses,  which  con- 
tained even  fruit-trees  and  fish-ponds.  (Sen.  Ep. 
122,  Contr.  Em.  v.  5 ;  Suet.  Claud.  10.) 

The  two  woodcuts  annexed  represent  two  atria 
of  houses  at  Pompeii.  The  first  is  the  atrium  of 
what  is  usually  called  the  house  of  the  Quaestor. 
The  view  is  taken  near  the  entrance-hall  facing  the 
tablinum,  through  which  the  columns  of  the  peri- 
style and  the  garden  are  seen.  This  atrium,  which 
is  a  specimen  of  what  Vitruvius  calls  the  Corin- 
thian, is  surrounded  by  various  rooms,  and  is 
beautifully  painted  with  arabesque  designs  upon 
red  and  yellow  grounds. 


The  next  woodcut  represents  the  atrium  of 
what  is  usually  called  the  house  of  Ceres.  In  the 
centre  is  the  impluvium,  and  the  passage  at  the 
further  end  is  the  ostium  or  entrance-hall.  As 
there  are  no  pillars  around  the  impluvium,  this 
atrium  must  belong  to  the  kind  called  by  Vitruvius 
the  Tuscan. 


The  preceding  account  of  the  different  rooms, 
and  especially  of  the  arrangement  of  the  atrium, 
tablinum,  peristyle,  &c,  is  best  illustrated  by  the 
houses  which  have  been  disinterred  at  Pompeii. 
The  ground-plan  of  two  is  accordingly  subjoined. 
The  first  is  the  plan  of  a  house,  usually  called  the 
house  of  the  tragic  poet. 

Like  most  of  the  other  houses  at  Pompeii,  it 
had  no  vestibulum  according  to  the  meaning  which 
we  have  attached  to  the  word.  1.  The  ostium  or 
entrance  hall,  which  is  six  feet  wide  and  nearly 
thirty  long.  Near  the  street  door  there  is  a  figure 
of  a  large  fierce  dog  worked  in  mosaic  on  the 
pavement,  and  beneath  it  is  written  Cava  Canem. 
The  two  large  rooms  on  each  side  of  the  vestibule 
appear  from  the  large  openings  in  front  of  them  to 
have  been  shops  ;  they  communicate  with  the  en- 
trance hall,  and  were  therefore  probably  occupied 
by  the  master  of  the  house.  2.  The  atrium,  which 
is  about  twenty-eight  feet  in  length  and  twenty  in 
breadth ;  its  impluvium  is  near  the  centre  of  the 
room,  and  its  floor  is  paved  with  white  tesserae, 
spotted  with  black.     3.  Chambers  for  the  use  of 
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the  family,  or  intended  for  the  reception  of  guests, 
who  were  entitled  to  claim  hospitality.  When 
a  house  did  not  possess  an  hospitium,  or  rooms 
expressly  for  the  reception  of  guests,  they  ap- 
pear to  have  been  lodged  in  rooms  attached  to 
the  atrium.  [Hospitium.]  4.  A  small  room  with 
r  stair-case  leading  up  to  the  upper  rooms.  5. 
Alae.  6.  The  tablinum.  7.  The  fauces.  8.  Peri- 
style, with  Doric  columns  and  garden  in  the  centre. 
The  large  room  on  the  right  of  the  peristyle  is  the 
triclinium ;  beside  it  is  the  kitchen ;  and  the 
smaller  apartments  are  cubicula  and  other  rooms 
for  the  use  of  the  family. 

The  next  woodcut  contains  the  ground-plan  of 
an  insula,  which  was  properly  a  house  not  joined 
to  the  neighbouring  houses  by  a  common  wall. 
(Festus,  s.  v.)  An  insula,  however,  generally 
contained  several  separate  houses,  or  at  least 
separate  apartments  or  shops,  which  were  let  to 
different  families  ;  and  hence  the  term  domus 
under  the  emperors  appears  to  be  applied  to  the 
house  where  one  family  lived,  whether  it  were  an 
insula  or  not,  and  insula  to  any  hired  lodgings. 
This  insula  contains  a  house,  surrounded  by  shops, 
which  belonged  to  the  owner  and  were  let  out  by 
him.  The  house  itself,  which  is  usually  called  the 
house  of  Pansa,  evidently  belonged  to  one  of  the 
principal  men  of  Pompeii.  Including  the  garden, 
which  is  a  third  of  the  whole  length,  it  is  about 
300  feet-long  and  100  wide. 

A.  Ostium,  or  entrance-hall,  paved  with  mosaic. 

B.  Tuscan  atrium.  I.  Impluvium.  C.  Chambers 
on  each  side  of  the  atrium,  probably  for  the  recep- 
tion of  guests.  D.  Ala.  E.  Tablinum,  which  is 
open  to  the  peristyle,  so  that  the  whole  length  of 
the  house  could  be  seen  at  once  ;  but  as  there  is  a 
passage  (fauces),  F,  beside  it,  the  tablinum  might 
probably  be  closed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  owner. 

C.  Chambers  by  the  fauces  and  tablinum,  of  which 
the  use  is  uncertain.  G.  Peristyle.  D.  Ala  to 
the  peristyle.  C.  Cubicula  by  the  side  of  the 
peristyle.  K.  Triclinium.  L.  Oecus,  and  by  its 
side  there  is  a  passage  leading  from  the  peristyle 
to  the  garden.     M.  Back  door  (posticum  ostium)  to 
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the  street.  N.  Culina.  H.  Servants'  hall,  with 
a  back  door  to  the  street.  P.  Portico  of  two  stories, 
which  proves  that  the  house  had  an  upper  floor. 
The  site  of  the  staircase,  however,  is  unknown, 
though  it  is  thought  there  is  some  indication  of 
one  in  the  passage,  M.  Q.  The  garden.  R.  Reser- 
voir for  supplying  a  tank,  S. 

The  preceding  rooms  belonged  exclusively  to 
Pansa's  house  ;  but  there  were  a  good  many  apart- 
ments besides  in  the  insula,  which  were  not  in  his 
occupation,  a.  Six  shops  let  out  to  tenants.  Those 
on  the  right  and  left  hand  corners  were  bakers' 
shops,  which  contained  mills,  ovens,  &c.  at  b.  The 
one  on  the  right  appears  to  have  been  a  large 
establishment,  as  it  contains  many  rooms,  c.  Two 
houses  of  a  very  mean  class,  having  formerly  an 
upper  story.  On  the  other  side  are  two  houses 
much  larger,  d. 

Having  given  a  general  description  of  the  rooms 
of  a  Roman  house,  it  remains  to  speak  of  the 
(1)  floors,  (2)  walls,  (3)  ceilings,  (4)  windows,  and 
(5)  the  mode  of  warming  the  rooms.  For  the  doors 
see  Janva. 

(1.)  The  floor  {solum)  of  a  room  was  seldom 
boarded,  though  this  appears  to  have  been  some- 
times done  (strata  solo  tabulata,  Stat.  Sih.  i.  fi. 57). 
It  was  generally  covered  with  stone  or  marble,  or 
mosaics.     The    common   floors  were  paved  with 
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pieces  of  bricks,  tiles,  stones,  &c,  forming  a  kind 
of  composition  called  ruderatio.  (Vitruv.  vii.  1.) 
Another  kind  of  pavement  was  that  called  opus 
Signinum,  which  was  a  kind  of  plaster  made  of 
tiles  beaten  to  powder  and  tempered  with  mortar. 
It  derived  its  name  from  Signia,  a  town  of  Italy, 
celebrated  for  its  tiles.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxv.  46.) 
Sometimes  pieces  of  marble  were  imbedded  in  a 
composition  ground,  which  appear  to  have  formed 
the  floors  called  by  Pliny  barbarica  or  subtegulanea, 
and  which  probably  gave  the  idea  of  mosaics.  As 
these  floors  were  beaten  down  (pavita)  with  ram- 
mers (Jisfucae),  the  word  pavimentum  became  the 
general  name  for  a  floor.  The  kind  of  pavement 
called  scalpturatum  was  first  introduced  in  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  after  the  beginning  of 
the  third  Punic  war,  but  became  quite  common  in 
Rome  before  the  beginning  of  the  Cimbric  war. 
(Id.  xxxvi.  61.)  Mosaics,  called  by  Pliny  litho- 
tlrota  (\i66trTpa>Ta),  though  this  word  has  a  more 
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extensive  meaning,  first  came  into  use  in  Sulla's 
time,  who  made  one  in  the  temple  of  Fortune  at 
Praeneste.     (Id.  xxxvi.  64.)     Mosaic  work  was 


afterwards  called  Musivum  opus.  (Spartian.  Pescen. 
Nig.  6  ;  Trebell.  Pollio,  Trigin.  Tyrann.  24  ; 
Augustin.  De  Civitate  Dei,  xvi.  8.)  The  floors  of 
the  houses  at  Pompeii  are  frequently  composed  of 
mosaics,  which  are  usually  formed  of  black  frets  on 
a  white  ground,  or  white  ones  on  a  black  ground, 
though  some  of  them  are  in  coloured  marbles. 
The  materials  of  which  they  are  generally  formed 
are  small  pieces  of  red  and  white  marble  and  red 
tile,  set  in  a  very  fine  cement  and  laid  upon  a 
deep  bed  of  mortar,  which  served  as  a  base.  The 
three  examples  here  given,  which  are  taken  from 
houses  at  Pompeii,  will  convey  a  general  idea  of 
their  form  and  appearance. 


Mosaic  pavements,  however,  have  been  dis- 
covered at  Pompeii,  which  represent  figures  and 
scenes  of  actual  life,  and  are  in  reality  pictures  in 
mosaic.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  these  is 
given  in  its  original  colours  in  Gell's  Pompeiana, 
2nd  series,  plate  xlv.  It  is  composed  of  very  fine 
pieces  of  glass,  and  represents  the  choragus,  or 
master  of  the  chorus,  instructing  the  actors  in  their 
parts.  A  still  more  extraordinary  mosaic  painting 
was  discovered  in  Pompeii  in  1831  ;  it  is  supposed 
to  represent  the  battle  of  Issus.  (Museo  Borbonico, 
viii.  t.  36—45.) 

(2.)  The  inner  walls  (parietes)  of  private  rooms 
were  frequently  lined  with  slabs  of  marble  (Plin. 
H.  N.  xxxvi.  7),  but  were  more  usually  covered  by 
paintings,  which  in  the  time  of  Augustus  were 
made  upon  the  walls  themselves.  The  prevalence 
of  this  practice  is  attested  not  only  by  Pliny 
(H.N.  xxxv.  37),  but  also  by  the  circumstance  that 
even  the  small  houses  in  Pompeii  have  paintings 
upon  their  walls.  The  following  woodcut,  which 
represents  the  side  of  a  wall  at  Pompeii,  is  one  of 
the  simplest  but  most  common  kind.  The  compart- 
ments  are  usually  filled  with  figures. 


The  general  appearance  of  the  walls  may  be 
seen  from  the  woodcuts  given  above.  Subjects  of 
all  kinds  were  chosen  for  painting  on  the  walls,  as 
may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  Museo  Borbonico, 
Gell,  Mazois,  &c.  (Compare  Vitruv.  vii.  5.)  The 
colours  seem  usually  to  have  been  laid  upon  a  dry 
ground,  but  were  sometimes  placed  upon  it  wet,  as 
in  the  modern  fresco  painting  (colores  udo  tedorio 
inducere,  Vitruv.  vii.  3).  The  walls  also  appear 
to  have  been  sometimes  ornamented  with  raised 
figures,  or  a  species  of  bas  -relief  {typos  in  tectm-io 
atrioli  indudere,  Cic.  ad  Att.  i.  10),  and  some- 
times with  mosaics.     (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi.  64.) 
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(3.)  The  ceilings  seem  originally  to  have  been 
left  uncovered,  the  beams  which  supported  the 
roof  or  the  upper  story  being  visible.  Afterwards 
planks  were  placed  across  these  beams  at  certain 
intervals,  leaving  hollow  spaces,  called  lacunaria 
or  laquearia,  which  were  frequently  covered  with 
gold  and  ivory,  and  sometimes  with  paintings. 
(Hor.  Carm.  ii.  18  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiii.  18  ;  Sen. 
Ep.  90  ;  Suet.  Ner.  31.)  There  was  an  arched 
ceiling  in  common  use,  called  Cam ab a,  which  is 
described  in  a  separate  article. 

(4.)  The  Roman  houses  had  few  windows 
(fmestrae).  The  principal  apartments,  the  atrium, 
peristyle,  &c,  were  lighted,  as  we  have  seen, 
from  above,  and  the  cubicula  and  other  small 
rooms  generally  derived  their  light  from  them,  and 
not  from  windows  looking  into  the  street.  The 
rooms  only  on  the  upper  story  seem  to  have  been 
usually  lighted  by  windows.  (Juv.  iii.  270.) 
Very  few  houses  in  Pompeii  have  windows  on  the 
ground-floor  opening  into  the  street,  though  there 
is  an  exception  to  this  in  the  house  of  the  tragic 
poet,  which  has  six  windows  on  the  ground-floor. 
Even  in  this  case,  however,  the  windows  are  not 
near  the  ground  as  in  a  modern  house,  but  are  six 
feet  six  inches  above  the  foot-pavement,  which  is 
raised  one  foot  seven  inches  above  the  centre  of  the 
street.  The  windows  are  small,  being  hardly  three 
feet  by  two  ;  and  at  the  side  there  is  a  wooden 
frame,  in  which  the  window  or  shutter  might  be 
moved  backwards  or  forwards.  The  lower  part  of 
the  wall  is  occupied  by  a  row  of  red  panels  four 
feet  and  a  half  high.  The  following  woodcut  re- 
presents part  of  the  wall,  with  apertures  for  win- 
dows above  it,  as  it  appears  from  the  street.  The 
tiling  upon  the  wall  is  modern,  and  is  only  placed 
there  to  preserve  it  from  the  weather. 


The  windows  appear  originally  to  have  been 
merely  openings  in  the  wall,  closed  by  means  of 
shutters,  which  frequently  had  two  leaves  (hi/ores 
fenestrae,  Ovid,  font.  iii.  3.  5),  whence  Ovid 
(Amor.  i.  5.  3)  says, 

"  Pars  adaperta  fuit,  pars  altera  clausa  fenestrae." 
They  are  for  this  reason  said  to  be  joined,  when 
they  are  shut.  (Hor.  Carm.  ii.  25.)  Windows 
were  also  sometimes,  covered  by  a  kind  of  lattice 
or  trellis  work  (clathri),  and  sometimes  by  net- 
work, to  prevent  serpents  and  other  noxious  rep- 
tiles from  getting  in.  (Plaut.  Mill.  ii.  4.  25  • 
Varro,  Re  Rust.  iii.  7.) 

Afterwards,  however,  windows  were  made  of  a 
transparent  stone,  called  lapis  specidaris  (mica), 
which  was  first  found  in  Hispania  Citerior,  and 
afterwards  in  Cyprus,  Cappadocia,  Sicily,  and 
Africa  ;  but  the  best  came  from  Spain  and  Cap- 
padocia.     It  was   easily  split  into   the  thinnest 
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laminae,  but  no  pieces  had  been  discovered,  say> 
Pliny,  above  five  feet  long.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi. 
45.)  Windows  made  of  this  stone  were  called 
speeularia.  (Sen.  Ep.  90  ;  Plin.  Ep.  ii  17 ; 
Mart.  viii.  14.)  Windows  made  of  glass  (vitrtan) 
are  first  mentioned  by  Lactantius  (De  Opif.  Dei,  8), 
but  the  discoveries  at  Pompeii  prove  that  glass 
was  used  for  windows  under  the  early  emperors,  as 
frames  of  glass  and  glass  windows  have  been  found 
in  several  of  the  houses. 

(5.)  The  rooms  were  heated  in  winter  in  dif- 
ferent ways  ;  but  the  Romans  had  no  stoves  like 
ours.  The  cubicula,  triclinia,  and  other  rooms, 
which  were  intended  for  winter  use,  were  built  in 
that  part  of  the  house  upon  which  the  sun  shone 
most ;  and  in  the  mild  climate  of  Italy  this  fre- 
quently enabled  them  to  dispense  with  any  arti- 
ficial mode  of  warming  the  rooms.  Rooms  exposed 
to  the  sun  in  this  way  were  sometimes  called  helio- 
eamini.  (Plin.  Ep.  ii.  17  ;  Dig.  8.  tit  2.  s.  17.) 
The  rooms  were  sometimes  heated  by  hot  air,  which 
was  introduced  by  means  of  pipes  from  a  furnace 
below  (Plin.  Ep.  ii.  17  ;  Sen.  Ep.  90),  but  more 
frequently  by  portable  furnaces  or  braziers  (foaiK), 
in  which  coal  or  charcoal  was  burnt.  (See  wood- 
cut, p.  190.)  The  caminus  was  also  a  kind  of 
stove,  in  which  wood  appears  to  have  been  usually 
burnt,  and  probably  only  differed  from  the  foeuks 
in  being  larger  and  fixed  to  one  place.  (Suet. 
Vitell.  8  ;  Hor.  Sat.  i.  5.  81.)  It  has  been  a  sub- 
ject of  much  dispute  among  modern  writers, 
whether  the  Romans  had  chimneys  for  carrying 
off  the  smoke.  From  many  passages  in  ancient 
writers,  it  certainly  appears  that  rooms  usually  had 
no  chimneys,  but  that  the  smoke  escaped  through 
the  windows,  doors,  and  openings  in  the  roof 
(Vitruv.  vii.  3  ;  Hor.  I.  c.  ;  Voss,  ad  Virg.  Georg. 
ii.  242)  ;  but  chimneys  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
entirely  unknown  to  the  ancients,  as  some  are  said 
to  have  been  found  in  the  ruins  of  ancient  build- 
ings.    (Becker,  Gallus,  vol.  i.  p.  102.) 

( Winkelmann,  Schrijten  uber  die  Herkulanisdien 
Entdec/cungen  ;  Hirt,  GeschicHe  der  Bavhmst; 
Mazois,  Les  Ruines  de  Pompei,  part  ii.,  Le  Palais 
de  Scaurus ;  Gel],  Pompeiana ;  Pompeii,  Lond. 
12mo.  1832  ;  Becker,  Gallus;  Schneider,  ad 
Vitruv.') 

DONA'RIA  (ova(%4aTci  or  amitelfieva.),  are 
names  by  which  the  ancients  designated  presents 
made  to  the  gods,  either  by  individuals  or  com- 
munities. Sometimes  they  are  also  called  dona  or 
Saoa.  The  belief  that  the  gods  were  pleased  with 
costly  presents  was  as  natural  to  the  ancients  as 
the  belief  that  they  could  be  influenced  in  their 
conduct  towards  men  by  the  offering  of  sacrifices ; 
and,  indeed,  both  sprang  from  the  same  feeling. 
Presents  wore  mostly  given  as  tokens  of  gratitude 
for  some  favour  which  a  god  had  bestowed  on 
man  ;  but  in  many  cases  they  were  intended  to 
induce  the  deity  to  grant  some  special  favour. 
At  Athens,  every  one  of  the  six  thesmothetae,  or, 
according  to  Plato  (Phaedr.  p.  235,  d),  all  the  nine 
archons,  on  entering  upon  their  office,  had  to  take 
an  oath,  that  if  they  violated  any  of  the  laws,  they 
would  dedicate  in  the  temple  of  Delphi  a  gilt 
statue  of  the  size  of  the  man  who  dedicated  it 
(avSptavra  'xpvaovv  IcofieTp^rov,  see  Plut.  Sol. 
25  ;  Pollux  viii.  85  ;  Suidas,  s.  v.  Xpuarj  EUc ; 
Heraclid.  Pont.  c.  1.)  In  this  last  case  the  ana- 
thema was  a  kind  of  punishment,  in  which  the 
statue  was  regarded  as  a  substitute  for  the  person 
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forfeited  to  the  gods.  Almost  all  presents  of  this 
kind  were  dedicated  in  temples,  to  which  in  some 
places  an  especial  building  was  added,  in  which 
these  treasures  were  preserved.  Such  buildings 
were  called  &7)(ravpol  (treasuries)  ;  and  in  the  most 
frequented  temples  of  Greece  many  states  had  their 
separate  treasuries.  (Bockh,  Pub.  JScon.  of  Atk. 
p.  441,  &c.  2d  edit.)  The  act  of  dedication  was 
called  avartdevat,  donare,  dedicare,  or  sacrare. 

The  custom  of  making  donations  to  the  gods  is 
found  among  the  ancients  from  the  earliest  times 
of  which  we  have  any  record,  down  to  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  ;  and  even  after  that  period 
it  was,  with  some  modifications,  observed  by  the 
Christians  during  the  middle  ages.  In  the  heroic 
ages  of  Grecian  history  the  anathemata  were  of  a 
simple  description,  and  consisted  of  chaplets  and 
garlands  of  flowers.  A  very  common  donation  to 
the  gods  seems  to  have  been  that  of  locks  of  hair 
(K6fi7}s  airapxai),  which  youths  and  maidens, 
especially  young  brides,  cut  off  from  their  heads 
and  consecrated  to  some  deity.  (Horn.  77.  xxiii. 
141  ;  Aeschyl.  Ckoeph.  6  ;  Eurip.  Orest.  96  and 
1427,  Bacck.  493,  Helen.  1093  ;  Plut.  Tim.  5  ; 
Paus.  i.  37.  §  2.)  This  custom  in  some  places 
lasted  till  a  very  late  period  :  the  maidens  of  Delos 
dedicated  their  hair  before  their  wedding  to 
Hecaerge  (Paus.  i.  43.  §  4),  and  those  of  Megara 
to  Iphinoe.  Pausanias  (ii.  11.  §  6)  saw  the  statue 
of  Hygieia  at  Titane,  covered  all  over  with 
locks  of  hair  which  had  been  dedicated  by  women. 
Costly  garments  (ireirhot)  are  likewise  mentioned 
among  the  earliest  presents  made  to  the  gods, 
especially  to  Athena  and  Hera.  (Horn.  11.  vi. 
293,  303.)  At  Athens  the  sacred  tt4tt\os  of 
Athena,  in  which  the  great  adventures  of  ancient 
heroes  were  worked,  was  woven  by  maidens  every 
fifth  year,  at  the  festival  of  the  great  Panathenaea. 
[Arrephoria.]  (Compare  Aristoph.  Av.  792  ; 
Pollux,  vii.  50  ;  Wesseling,  ad  Diod,  Sic.  ii.  p. 
440.)  A  similar  peplus  was  woven  every  five 
years  at  Olympia,  by  sixteen  women,  and  dedi- 
cated to  Hera.  (Paus.  v.  16.  §2.) 

At  the  time  when  the  fine  arts  flourished  in 
Greece  the  anathemata  were  generally  works  of 
art  of  exquisite  workmanship,  such  as  high  tripods 
bearing  vases,  craters,  cups,  candelabras,  pictures, 
statues,  and  various  other  things.  The  materials 
of  which  they  were  made  differed  according  to  cir- 
cumstances ;  some  were  of  bronze,  others  of  silver  or 
gold  (Athen.  vi.  p.  231,  &c),  and  their  number  is 
to  us  almost  inconceivable.  (Demosth.  Olynth.  iii. 
p.  35.)  The  treasures  of  the  temples  of  Delphi 
and  Olympia,  in  particular,  surpass  all  conception. 
Even  Pausanias,  at  a  period  when  numberless 
works  of  art  must  have  perished  in  the  various 
ravages  and  plunders  to  which  Greece  had  been 
exposed,  saw  and  described  an  astonishing  number 
of  anathemata.  Many  works  of  art  are  still  ex- 
tant, bearing  evidence  by  their  inscriptions  that 
they  were  dedicated  to  the  gods  as  tokens  of  grati- 
tude. Every  one  knows  of  the  magnificent  presents 
which  Croesus  made  to  the  god  of  Delphi.  ( Herod. 
i.  50,  Sic.)  It  was  an  almost  invariable  custom, 
after  the  happy  issue  of  a  war,  to  dedicate  the 
tenth  part  of  the  spoil  (&.KpoBiviov,  a,Kp6\€iov,  or 
irpooroketov)  to  the  gods,  generally  in  the  form  of 
some  work  of  art.  (Herod,  viii.  82,  121;  Thucyd. 
i.  132  ;  Paus.  iii.  18.  §  5  ;  Athen.  vi.  p.  231,  &c.) 
Sometime!  magnificent  specimens  of  armour,  such 
as  a  fine  sword,  helmet,  or  shield,  were  set  apart 
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as  anathemata  for  the  gods.  (Aristoph.  Equit. 
792,  and  Schol.)  The  Athenians  always  dedi- 
cated to  Athena  the  tenth  part  of  the  spoil  and 
of  confiscated  goods  ;  and  to  all  the  other  gods  col- 
lectively, the  fiftieth  part.  (Demosth.  c.  Timocr. 
p.  738,  &c.)  After  a  seafight,  a  ship,  placed  upon 
some  eminence,  was  sometimes  dedicated  to  Nep- 
tune. (Thucyd.  ii.  84  ;  Herod,  viii.  121.)  It  is 
not  improbable  that  trophies  which  were  alwajrs 
erected  on  the  field  of  battle,  as  well  as  the  statues 
of  the  victors  in  Olympia  and  other  places,  were 
originally  intended  as  tokens  of  gratitude  to  the 
god  who  was  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  suc- 
cess which  the  victorious  party  had  gained.  We 
also  find  that  on  some  occasions  the  tenth  part  of 
the  profit  of  some  commercial  undertaking  was 
dedicated  to  a  god  in  the  shape  of  a  work  of  art. 
Respecting  the  large  and  beautiful  crater  dedicated 
by  the  Samians  to  Hera,  see  the  article  Crater. 

Individuals  who  had  escaped  from  some  danger 
were  no  less  anxious  to  show  their  gratitude  to  the 
gods  by  anathemata  than  communities.  The  in- 
stances which  occur  most  frequently,  are  those  of 
persons  who  had  recovered  from  an  illness,  espe- 
cially by  spending  one  or  more  nights  in  a  temple 
of  Asclepius  (incubatio).  The  most  celebrated 
temples  of  this  divinity  were  those  of  Epidaurus, 
Cos,  Tricca,  and  at  a  later  period,  that  of  Rome. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  xxix.  1  ;  compare  F.  A.  Wolf,  Ver- 
mischte  Schriftenund  Aufs'dtze,  p.  411,  &c.)  Cures 
were  also  effected  in  the  grotto  of  Pluto  and 
Proserpina,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nisa.  (Strab. 
ix.  p.  437,  xiv.  p.  649.)  In  all  cases  in  which  a 
cure  was  effected  presents  were  made  to  the 
temple,  and  little  tablets  (tabulae  votivae)  were 
suspended  on  its  walls,  containing  an  account  of 
the  danger  from  which  the  patient  had  escaped, 
and  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been  restored 
to  health.  Some  tablets  of  this  kind,  with  their 
inscriptions,  are  still  extant.  (Wolf,  I.  c.  p.  424, 
&c.)  From  some  relics  of  ancient  art  we  must 
infer,  that  in  some  cases,  when  a  particular  part  of 
the  body  was  attacked  by  disease,  the  person,  after 
his  recovery,  dedicated  an  imitation  of  that  part 
in  gold  or  silver  to  the  god  to  whom  he  owed  his 
recovery.  Persons  who  had  escaped  from  ship- 
wreck usually  dedicated  to  Neptune  the  dress 
which  they  wore  at  the  time  of  their  danger  (Hor. 
Carm.  i.  5. 13  ;  Virg.  Aen.  xii.  768)  ;  but  if  they 
had  escaped  naked,  they  dedicated  some  locks  of 
their  hair.  (Lucian,  deMerc.  C'ond.  c.  ].  vol.  i.  p. 
652,  ed.  Reiz.)  Shipwrecked  persons  also  sus- 
pended votive  tablets  in  the  temple  of  Neptune,  on 
which  their  accident  was  described  or  painted. 
Individuals  who  gave  up  the  profession  or  occupa- 
tion by  which  they  had  gained  their  livelihood, 
frequently  dedicated  in  a  temple  the  instruments 
which  they  had  used,  as  a  grateful  acknowledgment 
of  the  favour  of  the  gods.  The  soldier  thus  dedi- 
cated his  arms,  the  fisherman  his  net,  the  shepherd 
his  flute,  the  poet  his  lyre,  cithara,  or  harp,  &c. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  attempt  to  enumerate 
all  the  occasions  on  which  individuals,  as  well  as 
communities,  showed  their  gratefulness  towards 
the  gods  by  anathemata.  Descriptions  of  the  most 
remarkable  presents  in  the  various  temples  of 
Greece  may  be  read  in  the  works  of  Herodotus, 
Strabo,  Pausanias,  Athenaeus,  and  others. 

The  custom  of  making  presents  to  the  gods  was 
common  to  Greeks  and  Romans,  but  among  the 
latter  the   donaria  were  neither  as  numerous  nor 
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as  magnificent  as  in  Greece  ;  and  it  was  more  fre- 
quent among  the  Romans  to  show  their  gratitude 
towards  a  god,  by  building  him  a  temple,  by  public 
prayers  and  thanksgivings  (svpplicalio),  or  by 
celebrating  festive  games  in  honour  of  him,  than  to 
adorn  his  sanctuary  with  beautiful  and  costly  works 
of  art.  Hence  the  word  donaria  was  used  by  the 
Romans  to  designate  a  temple  or  an  altar,  as  well 
as  statues  and  other  things  dedicated  in  a  temple. 
(Virg.  Georg.  iii.  533  ;  Ovid,  Fast.  iii.  335.)  The 
occasions  on  which  the  Romans  made  donaria  to 
their  gods,  are,  on  the  whole,  the  same  as  those  we 
have  described  among  the  Greeks,  as  will  be  seen 
from  a  comparison  of  the  following  passages:  — 
Liv.  x.  36,  xxix.  36,  xxxii.  30,  xl.  40,  37  ; 
Plin  H.  N.  vii.  48  ;  Suet.  Claud.  25  ;  Tacit.  Ann. 
iii.  71  ;  Plaut.  Amphitr.  iii.  2.  G5,  Curcul.  i.  1.  61, 
ii.  2.  10  ;  Aurel.  Vict.  Caes.  35  ;  Gellius,  ii.  10  ; 
Lucan.  ix.  515  ;  Cic.  De  Nat.  Deor.  iii.  37  ; 
Tibull.  ii.  5. 29  ;  Horat.  Epist.  i.  1.  4  ;  Stat.  Silv. 
iv.  92.  [L.  S.J 

DONA'TIO.  Donatio  or  gift  is  an  agreement 
between  two  persons  by  which  one  gives  without 
remuneration  and  without  any  legal  obligation 
(nullo  jure  cogente),  and  the  other  accepts  some- 
thing that  has  a  pecuniary  value.  (Dig.  24.  tit.  1. 
s.  5.  §  8,  16  ;  39.  tit.  5.  s.  19.  §  2,  .29.)  It  is 
properly  called  an  agreement,  because  it  is  not  suffi- 
cient that  there  be  a  person  to  give :  there  must 
also  be  a  person  who  consents  to  receive.  He  who 
is  incapacitated  to  dispose  of  his  property  or  to 
make  a  contract  is  consequently  incapable  of  giving : 
every  person  who  has  a  capacity  to  acquire,  is 
capable  of  receiving  a  gift.  The  exceptions  to 
these  rules  occurred  in  the  case  of  persons  who 
were  in  certain  relations  to  one  another,  as  pater 
and  filiusfamilias ;  yet  this  exception  itself  is 
subject  to  exceptions  in  the  matter  of  peculium. 
It  is  essential  to  the  notion  of  gift  that  the  giver 
gives  in  order  that  the  property  of  the  receiver 
may  be  increased  by  the  gift :  there  must  be  the 
animus  donandi.  The  object  of  gift  may  be  any 
thing  which  accomplishes  this  end  ;  for  instance, 
the  release  of  a  debt.  A  gift  of  the  whole  of  a 
person's  property  comprises  no  more  than  the  pro- 
perty after  the  donor's  debts  are  deducted.  Such 
ft  gift  is  not  a  case  of  universal  succession,  and 
tonsequently  the  donee  is  not  immediately  liable 
for  the  debts  of  the  donor.  By  the  old  Roman  law 
a  mere  agreement  (pactum)  to  give  did  not  confer 
a  right  of  action  on  the  intended  donee.  In  order 
that  a  gift  should  be  valid,  it  was  required  to  be 
either  in  the  form  of  a  stipulatio,  or  to  be  made 
complete  at  once  by  the  delivery  of  the  thing. 
Gifts  also  were  limited  in  amount  by  the  lex  Cincia. 
The  legislation  of  Justinian  allowed  a  personal 
action  in  cases  of  a  mere  pactum  donationis,  where 
there  had  been  neither  delivery  of  the  thing  which 
was  made  a  gift,  nor  stipulatio.  (Cod.  8.  tit.  54. 
s.  25,  29  ;  35.  §  5  ;  Inst.  2.  tit.  7.  §  2.)  Thus, 
the  promise  to  give  was  put  on  the  footing  of  a 
consensual  contract,  when  the  promise  related  to  a 
gift  of  less  than  500  solidi :  when  the  gift  was 
above  500  solidi,  a  certain  form  was  required,  as 
will  presently  be  explained,  and  the  form  was  re- 
quired whether  the  gift  was  perfected  at  once  by 
traditio,  or  was  only  a  promise  to  give. 

If  a  man  gave  something  to  another  for  the 
benefit  of  a  third  person,  the  third  person  could  sue 
him  to  whom  the  thing  was  given.  (Cod.  8.  tit 
M-  ?.  8.) 
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It  was  required  by  the  legislation  of  Justinian, 
that  a  gift  which  was  in  value  more  than  500  so- 
lidi, must,  with  the  exception  of  some  few  cases, 
have  the  evidence  of  certain  solemnities  before 
official  persons  (insinuatio).  If  these  formalities 
were  not  observed,  the  gift  was  invalid  as  to  all 
the  amount  which  exceeded  the  500  solidi.  Some 
few  kinds  of  gifts,  which  exceeded  500  solidi,  were 
excepted  from  the  solemnities  of  insinuatio. 

If  then  a  gift  was  not  perfected  at  once  by  de- 
livery, or  what  was  equivalent  to  delivery,  the 
donee  might  sue  ex  stipulatu,  if  there  had  been  a 
stipulatio  ;  and  if  there  had  not,  he  might  sue  by 
virtue  of  the  simple  agreement.  (Cod.  8.  tit.  54, 
De  Donationibus,  s.  35.  §  5.)  The  right  of  action 
which  arises  from  the  promise  to  give  is,  according 
to  the  Roman  system,  the  real  gift  (Dig.  50.  tit. 
16.  s.  49) :  the  actual  giving  was  the  payment  of 
a  debt.  Accordingly,  if  there  was  a  promise  of  a 
gift  between  a  man  and  a  woman  before  their 
marriage,  the  payment  during  the  marriage  was  a 
valid  act,  because  the  promise  was  the  gift,  and 
the  payment  was  not  the  gift.  (Savigny,  System, 
&c,  iv.  119.)  The  heredes  of  a  man  might  im- 
pugn the  validity  of  a  donatio  inofficiosa  by  a 
querela  inofficiosae  donationis :  and  the  donor  could 
revoke  his  gift  if  the  donee  was  guilty  of  gross 
ingratitude  towards  him,  as  for  instance,  of  offering 
violence  to  his  person.  (Cod.  8.  tit.  56..  s.  10.) 
But  the  donor's  claim  was  only  in  personam,  and 
he  could  not  recover  the  fruits  which  the  donee 
had  enjoyed.  (Inst.  2.  tit.  7.  §  3  ;  Savigny,  St/s- 
tem,  &c,  vol.  iv.  §  1 42,  &c,  Schenhung ;  Mackel- 
dey,  Lehrbuch,  &c.,  §  421,  &c,  12th  ed. ;  Ortolan, 
Explication  Historique  des  Instituts,  vol.  i.  p.  472, 
5th  ed.)  [G.  L.] 

DONA'TIO  MORTIS  CAUSA.  There  were, 
according  to  Julianus  (Dig.  39.  tit.  6.  s.  2),  three 
kinds  of  donatio  mortis  causa :  —  1.  When  a  man 
under  no  apprehension  of  present  danger,  but  moved 
solely  by  a  consideration  of  mortality,  makes  a  gift 
to  another.  2.  When  a  man,  being  in  immediate 
danger,  makes  a  gift  to  another  in  such  manner 
that  the  thing  immediately  becomes  the  property  of 
the  donee.  3.  When  a  man,  moved  by  the  con- 
sideration of  danger,  gives  a  thing  in  such  manner 
that  it  shall  become  the  property  of  the  donee 
only  in  case  the  giver  dies.  Every  person  could 
receive  such  a  gift  who  was  capable  of  receiving  a 


It  appears,  then,  that  there  were  several  forms 
of  gift  called  donatio  mortis  causa  ;  but  the  third 
is  the  only  proper  one  ;  for  it  was  a  rule  of  law 
that  a  donation  of  this  kind  was  not  perfected  un- 
less death  followed,  and  it  was  revocable  by  the 
donor.  A  thing  given  absolutely  could  hardly  be 
a  donatio  mortis  causa,  for  this  donatio  had  a  con- 
dition attached  to  it,  namely,  the  death  of  the 
donor  and  the  survivorship  of  the  donee.  (Com- 
pare Dig.  39.  tit.  6,  s.  1  and  35.)  Accordingly,  a 
donatio  mortis  causa  has  been  defined  to  be  "a 
gift  which  a  man  makes  with  reference  to  the 
event  of  his  death,  and  so  makes  that  the  right  of 
the  donee  either  commences  with  the  death  of  the 
donor  or  is  in  suspense  until  the  death."  It  re- 
sembles in  some  respects  a  proper  donatio  or  gift : 
in  others,  it  resembles  a  legacy.  It  was  necessary 
that  the  donatio  should  be  accepted  by  the  donee, 
and  consequently  there  must  be  traditio  or  delivery, 
or  a  proffer  or  offer,  which  is  assented  to.  _  Yet 
the  donatio  might  be  maintained  as  a  fideicom- 
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missum  in  the  absence  of  these  conditions.  No 
person  could  make  a  donatio  mortis  causa,  who 
could  not  make  a  testament.  The  death  of  the 
donee  before  the  death  of  the  donor  was  ipso  jure 
a  revocation  of  the  donatio.  It  would  appear  as  if 
the  law  about  such  donations  was  not  free  from 
difficulty.  They  were  finally  assimilated  to  legacies 
by  Justinian,  though  this  had  been  done  in  some 
particulars  before  his  time.  Still  they  differed  in 
some  respects  from  legacies  ;  for  instance,  such  a 
donation  could  take  effect  though  there  was  no 
person  to  take  the  hereditas.  A  filius  familias 
might  with  his  father's  consent  make  a  donatio 
mortis  causa  of  his  Peculium  Profectitium. 

The  English  law  of  donationes  mortis  causa  is 
first  stated  by  Bracton  (ii.  c.  26)  in  the  very  words 
of  the  Digest  (39.  tit.  6.  s.  2,  &c.)  ;  and  the  pre- 
sent law  is  expounded  by  Lord  Hardwicke  (Ward 
ii.  Turner,  2  Vez.  431)  ;  but  what  he  there  states 
to  be  the  English  law  is  not  exactly  the  law 
as  stated  in  Bracton.  The  rules  of  donationes 
mortis  causa  in  English  law  are  now  pretty  well 
fixed  by  various  recent  decisions.  Tradition  or 
delivery  is  considered  one  essential  of  such  a  gift, 
and  the  death  of  the  donor  in  the  life  of  the  donee 
is  another  essential.  The  gift  is  not  an  absolute 
gift,  but  a  gift  made  in  contemplation  of  death, 
and  it  is  revocable.  (Dig.  39.  tit.  6  ;  Cod.  8.  tit. 
57  ;  Inst.  2.  tit.  7  ;  Savigny.  System,  &c.  iv.  276  ; 
ZeUsclirift  furGesch.  Reclitsmssenscliaft,xn.  p. 400, 
Ueber  L.  Seia,  42.  pr. ;  De  mor.  ca.  don. ;  Thibaut, 
System,  &c.  §  495,  &c.  9th  ed.)  [G.  L.] 

DONATIO  PROPTER  NU'PTIAS.  The 
meaning  of  this  term  is  explained  in  the  Institu- 
tions (2.  tit.  7.  §  3).  It  was  originally  called 
Donatio  ante  nuptias,  because  it  could  not  take 
place  after  the  marriage  ;  but  when  it  was  made 
legal  to  increase  the  donatio  after  marriage,  and 
even  to  constitute  it  altogether  after  marriage,  the 
more  comprehensive  term  donatio  propter  nuptias 
was  used.  If  a  dos  had  been  given  by  the  wife, 
or  on  the  part  of  the  wife,  and  the  husband  by 
the  terms  of  the  contract  was  entitled  to  it,  or  to 
a  part  of  it  in  case  of  the  wife's  death,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  the  husband,  or  some  person  on  the  part 
of  the  husband,  should  give  or  secure  something  to 
the  wife  which  she  should  have  in  the  event  of 
the  husband's  death :  this  was  a  donatio  propter 
nuptias.  Justinian's  legislation  required  that  the 
donatio  must  be  equal  to  what  was  secured  to  the 
husband  in  case  of  the  wife's  death,  and  that  it 
must  be  increased  if  the  dos  was  increased  during 
the  marriage.  The  husband  had  the. management 
of  the  property  given  as  donatio.  Such  part  of  it 
aa  consisted  of  things  immoveable  he  could  not 
alienate  or  pledge  even  with  the  consent  of  his 
wife,  unless  she  ratified  her  consent  after  two  years. 
If  the  husband  became  impoverished  during  the 
marriage,  the  wife  was  entitled  to  the  profits  of 
the  donatio  for  her  support ;  and  it  was  not  liable 
to  the  demands  of  the  creditors.  If  the  marriage 
was  dissolved  by  the  death  of  the  wife,  the  hus- 
band was  entitled  to  the  donatio  ;  unless  some 
third  person,  who  had  made  the  donatio,  was  en- 
titled to  have  it  by  the  terms  of  the  agreement. 
If  the  husband  died,  the  event  had  happened  with 
reference  to  which  the  donatio  was  made  ;  the  wife 
had  the  ususfructus  of  the  donatio,  and  the  pro- 
perty of  it  belonged  to  the  children  of  the  marriage 
if  there  were  any :  if  there  were  no  children,  the 
wife  obtained  by  the  .death  of  the  husband  full 
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power  of  disposition  over  the  property  included  in 
the  donatio. 

The  opinions  of  modern  jurists  are  much  divided 
as  to  the  notions,  purpose,  and  law  of  the  donatio 
propter  nuptiaB.  The  term  donatio  propter  nuptias 
is  used  by  Bracton  (ii.  c.  39)  ;  and  the  law,  as 
there  Btated,  is  apparently  formed  upon  a  Roman 
original. 

(Cod.  5.  tit.  3  ;  Nov.  22.  c.  20  ;  97.  c  1,  2  ;  98. 
c.  1,2;  Mackeldey,  Lehrbuch,  &c.  §528,  12th 
ed. ;  Thibaut,  System,  &c.  §  742,  9th  ed.  ;  Orto- 
lan, Explication  Historique  des  Instituts,  &c,  vol.  i. 
p.  479.)  [G.  L.] 

DONATIO'NES  INTER  VIRUM  ET 
TJXO'REM.  During  marriage  neither  husband 
nor  wife  could,  as  a  general  rule,  make  a  gift  of 
anything  to  one  another.  The  reason  for  this  rule 
was  said  to  be  the  preservation  of  the  marriage 
relation  in  its  purity,  as  an  agreement  subsisting  by 
affection,  and  not  maintained  by  purchase  or  by 
gift  from  one  party  to  the  other.  DonationeB  of 
this  kind  were,  however,  valid  when  there  were 
certain  considerations,  as  mortis  causa,  divortii 
causa,  servi  manumittendi  gratia.  By  certain  im- 
perial constitutions,  a  woman  could  make  gifts  to 
her  husband  in  order  to  qualify  him  for  certain 
honours.  This  was  a  gift  "  ad  processus  viri " 
(Dig.  24.  tit.  1.  s.  41  ;  Juv.  Sat.  i.  39  ;  and  the 
note  of  Heinrich).  The  wife  had  the  means  of 
doing  this,  because  when  there  was  no  conventio 
in  manum  (Gaius,  ii.  98),  a  wife  retained  all  her 
rights  of  property  which  she  did  not  surrender  on 
her  marriage  [Dos],  and  she  might  during  the 
marriage  hold  property  quite  distinct  from  her 
husband.  It  was  a  consequence  of  this  rule  as  to 
gifts  between  husband  and  wife,  that  every  legal 
form  by  which  the  gift  was  affected  to  be  transferred, 
as  mancipatio,  cessio,  and  traditio,  conveyed  no 
ownership  ;  stipulationes  were  not  binding,  and 
acceptilationes  were  no  release.  A  difficulty  might 
remain  as  to  usucapion  ;  but  the  law  provided  for 
this  also.  If  a  woman  received  from  a  third  per- 
son the  property  of  her  husband,  and  neither  the 
third  person  nor  she  nor  her  husband  knew  that 
it  was  the  husband's  property,  she  might  acquire 
the  ownership  by  usucapion.  If  both  the  giver 
and  the  husband  knew  at  the  time  of  the  gift 
that  it  was  the  husband's  property,  and  the  wife 
did  not  know,  it  might  also  become  her  property 
by  usucapion  ;  but  not  if  she  knew,  for  in  that  case 
the  bona  fides  which  was  essential  to  the  commence- 
ment of  possession  was  wanting.  If,  before  the 
ownership  was  acquired  by  usucapion,  the  husband 
and  wife  discovered  that  it  waB  the  husband's, 
though  the  husband  did  not  choose  to  claim  it, 
there  was  no  usucapion  ;  for  this  would  have  been 
a  mere  evasion  of  the  law.  If,  before  the  owner- 
ship was  acquired  by  usucapion,  the  wife  alone 
discovered  that  it  was  the  husband's  property,  this 
would  not  destroy  her  right  to  acquire  the  pro- 
perty by  usucapion.  This,  at  least,  is  Savigny's 
ingenious  explanation  of  the  passage  in  Digest 
24.  tit.  1.  s.  44.  The  strictness  of  the  law  as  to 
these  donations  was  relaxed  in  the  time  of  Septimius 
Severus,  and  they  were  made  valid  if  the  donor 
died  first,  and  did  not  revoke  his  gift  before  death. 
There  were  also  some  exceptions  as  to  the  general 
rule.  (Dig.  24.  tit.  1  ;  Cod.  5.  tit.  16  ;  Savigny, 
ZeUsclirift,  &c.  i.  p.  270  ;  Mackeldey,  Lehrbuch, 
&c.  §531,  12th  ed.)  [G.  L.1 
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i)Ub. 


DORMITO'RIA.     [Domus.] 

DORODO'KIAS  GRAPHE  (8<ooo5Was 
ypcupi]).     [Decasmus.] 

DORON  (Supov),  a  palm  or  hand-breadth. 
[Pes.] 

DORON  GRAPHE  (Mpw  ypatffi.  [De- 
casmus.] 

DOROXE'NIAS  GRAPHE  (Sapo&vias 
ypcupi).     [Xenias  Geaphe.] 

DO'RPIA  (Siipirio).     [Apaturia.] 

DORPON  (Sop™/).     [Coena,  p.  303,  b.] 

DORU  (S6pv).    [Hasta.] 

DORY'PHORI  (Sopv<p6poi).    [Mercenary] 

DOS  (irpoi'l,  (pepv'ri),  dowry.  1.  Greek.  Eu- 
ripides (Mad.  2wl>)  makes  Medeia  complain  that, 
independent  of  other  misfortunes  to  which  women 
were  subject,  they  were  obliged  to  buy  their  hus- 
bands by  great  sums  of  money  (xprip-dratv  u7r6p- 
S6\ri).  On  this  the  Scholiast  remarks,  that  the 
poet  wrote  as  if  Medeia  had  been  his  contem- 
porary, and  not  a  character  of  the  heroic  ages,  in 
which  it  was  customary  for  the  husband  to  pur- 
chase his  wife  from  her  relations,  by  gifts  called 
e5Va  or  ee5i/a.  The  same  practice  prevailed  in 
the  East  during  the  patriarchal  ages  (Ge?ws.  xxxiv. 
2),  and  Tacitus  (Gerin.  c.  18)  says  of  the  ancient 
Germans,  "  Dotem  non  uxor  marito,  sed  uxori 
maritus  offert."  The  custom  of  the  heroic  times 
is  illustrated  by  many  passages  in  Homer.  Thus, 
we  read  of  the  airepeitna,  and  fivpla.  eSva,  or  many 
.  gifts  by  which  wives  were  purchased.  (II.  xvi. 
173,  190.)  In  another  place  (II.  xi.  243)  we  are 
told  of  a  hundred  oxen,  and  a  thousand  sheep  and 
goats,  having  been  given  by  a  Thracian  hero  to 
his  maternal  grandfather,  whose  daughter  he  was 
about  to  marry.  Moreover,  the  poetical  epithet, 
a.KcpsaiSoiai  (Heyne,  ad  II.  xviii.  593),  applied 
to  females,  is  supposed  to  have  had  its  origin  in 
the  presents  of  this  sort,  which  were  made  to  a 
woman's  relatives  on  her  marriage.  These  nuptial 
gifts,  however,  or  equivalents  for  them  were  re- 
turned to  the  husband  in  the  event  of  the  commis- 
sion of  adultery  by  the  wife,  and  perhaps  in  other 
cases.    (Od.  viii.  318.) 

"We  must  not  infer  from  the  above  facts  that  it 
was  not  usual  in  those  times  for  relations  to  give 
a  portion  with  a  woman  when  she  married.  On 
the  contrary,  mention  is  made  (//.  ix.  147)  of 
the  jueiAta  or  marriage  gifts  which  men  gave  with 
their  daughters  (eireSto/ccw),  and  we  are  told  by 
Aeschine3  (nepl  Uapagpeo:  33),  of  one  of  the  sons 
of  Theseus  having  received  a  territory  near  Am- 
phipolis  as  a  </>epWj  or  dower  with  his  wife.  More- 
over, both  Andromache  and  Penelope  are  spoken 
of  as  a\oxoi  iroAvb'aipoi  (II.  vi.  394,  Od.  xxiv. 
294),  or  wives  who  brought  to  their  husbands 
many  gifts,  which  probably  would  have  been  re- 
turned to  their  relations,  in  case  of  a  capricious 
dismissal.     (Od.  ii.  132.) 

The  Doric  term  for  a  portion  was  Sunim},  and 
Miiller  (Den:  iii.  10)  observes,  that  we  know  for 
certainty  that  daughters  in  Sparta  had  originally 
no  dower,  but  were  married  with  a  gift  of  clothes 
only  ;  afterwards  they  were  at  least  provided  with 
money,  and  other  personal  property  IfPlut.  Lys. 
30):  but  in  the  time  of  Aristotle  (Polit.  ii.  6. 
§  10),  so  great  were  the  dowers  given  (Sii  to 
irpoiKas  5i5<W  peydAas),  and  so  large  the  number 
of  eViKArjpoi,  or  female  representatives  of  families 
(oTkoi),  that  nearly  two  fifths  of  the  whole  terri- 
tory of  Sparta  had    come  into  the  possession   of 
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females.  The  regulations  of  Solon  were,  accord- 
ing to  Plutarch,  somewhat  similar  in  respect  of 
dower  to  the  old  regulations  at  Sparta :  for  the 
Athenian  legislator,  as  he  tells  us,  did  not  allow  a 
woman,  unless  she  were  an  iirlicATipos,  to  have 
any  <ptpvfi  or  dower,  except  a  few  clothes  and 
articles  of  household  furniture.  It  is  plain,  how- 
ever, that  such  an  interference  with  private  rights 
could  not  be  permanent ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find 
that  in  after  times  the  dowers  of  women  formed, 
according  to  the  account  in  Bockh  (Pub.  Earn,  of 
Alliens,  p.  514,  2nd  ed.),  a  considerable  part  of 
the  moveable  property  of  the  state :  "  even  with 
poor  people  they  varied  in  amount  from  ten  to  a 
hundred  and  twenty  minae.  The  daughter  uf 
Hipponicus  received  ten  talents  at  her  marriage, 
and  ten  others  were  promised  her."  This,  how- 
ever, was  a  very  large  portion,  for  Demosthenes 
(c.  Steph.  p.  1112.  19,  and  p.  1124.  2)  informs  us 
that  even  five  talents  was  more  than  was  usually 
given  ;  and  Lucian  (Died.  Meret.  7.  p.  298,  ed. 
Reitz)  also  speaks  of  the  same  sum  as  a  large 
dowry.  The  daughters  of  Aristeides  received  from 
the  state,  as  a  portion,  only  thirty  minae  each, 
(Plut.  Arist.  27  ;  Aesch.  c.  Cles.  p.  90.)  We  may 
observe  too,  that  one  of  the  chief  distinctions  be- 
tween a  wife  and  a  traAAaicfi,  consisted  in  the 
former  having  a  portion,  whereas  the  latter  had 
not  ;  hence,  persons  who  married  wives  without 
portions  appear  to  have  given  them  or  their  guar- 
dians an  6/ioAoyia  spoiled:  (Isaeus,  De  Pyr. 
Hered.  p.  41),  or  acknowledgment  in  writing  by 
which  the  receipt  of  a  portion  was  admitted. 
[Concubina.]  Moreover,  poor  heiresses  (tbv 
eiriKA4)p<j>v  '6a~ai  frqTiKbv  TeAovfriv)  were  either 
married  or  portioned  by  their  next  of  kin  [Ar- 
chon],  according  to  a  law  which  fixed  the 
amount  of  portion  to  be  given  at  five  minae  by  a 
Pentacosiomedimnus,  three  by  a  Horseman,  and 
one  and  a  half  by  a  Zeugites.  (Dem.  c.  Macar. 
p.  1068.)  In  illustration  of  this  law,  and  the  } 
amount  of  portion,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Terence,  who  says  (Pliorm.  ii.  1.  75), 

"  Lex  est  ut  orbae,  qui  sint  genere  proximi 
lis  nubant : " 

and  again  (ii.  2.  62), 

"  Itidem  ut  cognata  si  sit,  id  quod  lex  jubet, 
Dotem  dare,  abduce  hanc :  minas  quinque  accipe." 
It  remains  to  state  some  of  the  conditions  and 
obligations  attached  to  the  receipt  of  a  portion,  or 
irpoij,  in  the  time  of  the  Athenian  orators.  The 
most  important  of  these  was  the  obligation  under 
which  the  husband  lay  to  give  a  security  for  it, 
either  by  way  of  settlement  on  the  wife,  or  as  a 
provision  for  repayment  in  case  circumstances 
»liould  arise  to  require  it.  With  regard  to  this, 
we  are  told  that  whenever  relatives  or  guardians 
gave  a  woman  a  portion  on  her  marriage,  they 
took  from  the  husband,  by  way  of  security,  some- 
thing equivalent  to  it,  as  a  house  or  piece  of  land. 
The  person  who  gave  this  equivalent  (to  aro- 
rifirjfia)  was  said  a-ROTifiav :  the  person  who  re- 
ceived it  airoTifxaffGai.  (Harpocrat.  s.  v. ;  Dem. 
c.  Onet.  p.  866.)  The  word  airoTfywnia  is  also  used 
generally  for  a  security.  (Pollux,  viii.  142.)  The 
necessity  for  this  security  will  appear  from  the 
fact  that  the  portion  was  not  considered  the  pro- 
perty of  the  husband  himself,  but  rather  of  bi» 
wife  and  children.     Thus,  if  a  husband  died,  and 
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the  wife  left  the  family  (aTvzXnrs  rbv  oIkov),  she 
might  claim  her  portion,  even  though  children  had 
been  bom  (Dem.  Boeot.  de  Dot.  p.  1010) ;  and  in 
the  event  of  a  wife  dying  without  issue,  her  por- 
tion reverted  to  the  relatives  who  had  given  her  in 
marriage  (ot  K-bpiot)  and  portioned  her.  (Isaeus, 
De  Ciron.  Hered.  p.  69,  De  Pyr.  Hered.  p.  41.) 
The  portion  was  also  returned,  if  a  husband  put 
away  his  wife,  and  in  some  cases,  probably  settled 
by  law,  when  a  woman  left  her  husband.  (De 
Pyr.  Ilered.  p.  45.)  That  after  the  death  of 
the  wife,  her  portion  "belonged  to  her  children, 
if  she  had  left  any,  may  be  inferred  from  De- 
mosthenes (a.  Boeot.  de  Dot.  pp.  1023,  1026)  ; 
if  they  were  minors,  the  interest  was  set  apart 
for  their  education  and  maintenance.  When  the 
husband  died  before  the  wife,  and  she  remained 
in  the  family  (fj^vouff-rjs  iv  rep  o'tKtp),  the  law  ap- 
pears to  have  given  her  portion  to  her  sons,  if  of 
age,  subject,  however,  to  an  allowance  for  her 
maintenance.  (Id.  c.  Phaen.  p.  1047.)  If  the 
representatives  of  the  deceased  husband  (oi  rhv 
K\r\pov  %x0VT*s)  wrongfully  withheld  her  portion 
from  his  widow,  her  guardians  could  bring  an  ac- 
tion against  them  for  it,  as  well  as  for  alimony 
(Sfmj  irpoiitbs  Kal  (t'itov).  (Isaeus,  De  Pyr.  Ilered. 
p.  45  ;  Hudtwalcker,  Diaet  note  84.)  More- 
over, if  a  husband  after  dismissing  his  wife  re- 
fused to  return  her  portion,  he  might  be  sued  for 
interest  upon  it  as  well  as  the  principal:  the 
former  would,  of  course,  be  reckoned  from  the 
day  of  dismissal,  and  the  rate  was  fixed  by  law  at 
nine  oboli  for  every  mina,  or  about  18  per  cent. 
The  guardians  were  further  authorised  by  the 
same  law  to  bring  an  action  for  alimony  in  the 
niSeiov.  (Dem.  c.  Neaer.  p.  1362.)  We  may 
add  that  a  dlicr}  Trpoiicbs,  was  one  of  the  %\L\x.t\voi 
Sweat  or  suits  that  might  be  tried  every  month. 
(Pollux,  viii.  63,  101.)  [R.  W.] 

2.  Roman.  Dos  (res  uxoria)  is  every  thing 
which  on  the  occasion  of  a  woman's  marriage 
was  transferred  by  her,  or  by  another  person, 
to  the  husband,  or  to  the  husband's  father  (if 
the  husband  was  in  his  father's  power),  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  husband  to  sustain  the 
charges  of  the  marriage  state  (onera  matrimonii). 
All  the  property  of  the  wife  which  was  not  made 
dos,  or  was  not  a  donatio  propter  nuptias,  con- 
tinued to  be  her  own,  and  was  comprised  under 
the  name  of  Parapherna.  The  dos  upon  its  delivery 
became  the  husband's  property,  and  continued  to 
be  his  so  long  as  the  marriage  relation  existed. 
All  things  that  could  be  objects  of  property,  and 
in  fact  anything  by  which  the  substance  of  the 
husband  could  be  increased,  might  be  the  objects 
of  dos.  All  a  woman's  property  might  be  made  a 
dos  ;  but  the  whole  property  was  only  what  re- 
mained after  deducting  the  debts.  There  was  no 
universal  succession  in  such  a  case,  and  consequently 
the  husband  was  not  personally  answerable  for  the 
wife's  debts.  Any  person  who  bad  a  legal  power 
to  dispose  of  his  property  could  give  the  dos  ;  but 
the  dos  was  divided  into  two  kinds,  dos  profectitia 
and  dos  adventitia,  a  division  which  had  reference 
to  the  demand  of  the  dos  after  the  purposes  were 
satisfied  for  which  it  was  given.  That  dos  is  pro- 
fectitia which  was  given  by  the  father  or  father's 
father  of  the  bride  ;  and  it  is  profectitia,  even  if 
the  daughter  was  emancipated,  provided  the  father 
gave  it  as  such  (ui  parens).  All  other  dos  is  ad- 
ventitia.   The  dos  receptitia  was  a  species  of  dos 
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adventitia,  and  was  that  which  was  given  by  some 
other  person  than  the  father  or  father's  father,  on 
the  consideration  of  marriage,  but  on  the  condition 
that  it  should  be  restored  on  the  death  of  the  wife. 
The  giving  of  the  dos  depended  on  the  will  of  the 
giver  ;  but  certain  persons,  such  as  a  father  and 
father's  father,  were  bound  to  give  a  dos  with  a 
woman  when  she  married,  and  in  proportion  to 
their  means.  The  dos  might  be  either  given  at 
the  time  of  the  marriage,  or  there  might  be  an 
agreement  to  give.  The  technical  words  appli- 
cable to  the  dos  were  dare,  dicere,  prondttere. 
Any  person,  who  was  competent  to  dispose  of  his 
property,  was  competent  dare,  promittere.  The 
word  dicere  was  applied  to  the  woman  who  was 
going  to  marry,  who  could  promise  her  propert}7  as 
dos,  but  the  promise  was  not  binding  unless  certain 
legal  forms  were  observed  (non  deberi  viro  dotem, 
qua?n  radio  auctore  divisset,  Cic.  Pro  Caecin.  c.  25, 
compare  Pro  Flacco,  c.  34,  35,  and  Ulp.  Frag.  xi. 
20).  An  example  of  a  promissio  dotis  occurs  in 
Plautus  (Tritium,  v.  2).  The  husband  had  a  right 
to  the  sole  management  of  the  dos,  and  to  the 
fruits  of  it ;  in  fact,  he  exercised  over  it  all  the 
rights  of  ownership,  with  the  exception  hereafter 
mentioned.  He  could  dispose  of  such  parts  of  the 
dos  as  consisted  of  things  movable  ;  but  the  Julia 
lex  (de  adulteriis)  prevented  him  from  alienating 
such  part  of  the  dos  as  was  land  (fundus  dotalis, 
dotalia  praedia,  Cic.  ad  Att.  xv.  20  ;  dotahs 
agri,  Hor.  Ep.  i.  1.  21)  without  his  wife's  con- 
sent, or  pledging  it  with  her  consent.  (Gaius,  ii. 
63  ;  Inst.  ii.  8.)  The  legislation  of  Justinian  pre- 
vented him  from  selling  it  also  even  with  the  wife's 
consent,  and  it  extended  the  law  to  provincial  lands. 
Still  there  were  some  cases  in  which  the  land  given 
as  dos  could  be  alienated. 

The  husband's  right  to  the  dos  ceased  with  the 
marriage.  If  the  marriage  was  dissolved  by  the 
death  of  the  wife,  her  father  or  father's  father  (as 
the  case  might  be)  was  intitled  to  recover  the  dos 
profectitia,  unless  it  had  been  agreed  that  in  such 
case  the  dos  should  belong  to  the  husband.  The 
dos  adventitia  became  the  property  of  the  wife's 
heirs  (Cod.  5.  tit.  13.  §  6),  unless  the  person  whe 
gave  it  had  stipulated  that  it  should  be  returned 
to  him  (dos  receptitia)  :  as  to  the  older  law,  see 
Ulpian,  Frag.  vi.  5. 

In  the  case  of  divorce,  the  woman,  if  she  was 
sui  juris,  could  bring  an  action  for  the  restitution  of 
the  dos  ;  if  she  was  in  the  power  of  her  father,  he 
brought  the  action  jointly  with  his  daughter. 
The  dos  could  be  claimed  immediately  upon  the 
dissolution  of  the  marriage,  except  it  consisted  of 
things  quae  numero,  &c,  for  which  time  was 
allowed.  (Ulp.  Frag.  vi.  8  :  but  compare  Cod. 
7.  tit.  13.  §  7.)     [Divortium.] 

The  dos  could  not  be  restored  during  the  mar- 
riage, but  in  the  case  of  the  husband's  insolvency, 
the  wife  could  demand  back  her  dos  during  the 
marriage.  In  certain  cases,  also,  the  husband  was 
permitted  to  restore  the  dos  during  the  marriage, 
and  such  restoration  was  a  good  legal  acquittance 
to  him :  these  excepted  cases  were  either  cases  of 
necessity,  as  the  payment  of  the  wife's  debts,  or 
the  sustentation  of  near  kinsfolks.  (Zeitschift,  &c. 
v.  p.  311,  essay  by  Hasse.) 

What  should  be  returned  as  dos,  depended  on 
the  fact  of  what  was  given  as  dos.  If  the  things 
given  were  ready  money  (dos  numerata,  Cic.  Pro 
Caecina,  c.  4),  or  things  estimated  by  quantity,  &c, 
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the  husband  must  return  the  like  sum  or  the  like 
quantity.  If  the  things,  whether  movable  or  im- 
movable, were  valued  when  they  were  given  to  the 
husband  (dos  aestimata),  this  was  a  species  of  sale, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  marriage  the  husband  must 
restore  the  things  or  their  value.  If  the  things 
were  not  valued,  he  must  restore  the  specific  things, 
and  he  must  make  good  all  loss  or  deterioration 
which  had  happened  to  them  except  by  accident. 
But  the. husband  was  intitled  to  be  reimbursed  for 
all  necessary  expences  (impensae  necessariae)  ;  as, 
for  instance,  necessary  repairs  of  houses  incurred 
by  him  in  respect  of  his  wife's  property,  and  also 
for  all  outlays  by  which  he  had  improved  the  pro- 
perty {impensae  utiles). 

The  husband's  heirs,  if  he  were  dead,  were 
bound  to  restore  the  dos.  The  wife's  father,  or  the 
surviving  wife,  might  demand  it  by  an  actio  ex 
stipulatu  de  dote  reddenda,  which  was  an  actio 
strict!  juris,  if  there  was  any  agreement  on  the 
subject ;  and  by  an  actio  rei  uxoriae  or  dotis, 
which  was  an  actio  bonae  fidei,  when  there  was 
no  agreement.  A  third  person  who  had  given  the 
dos  must  always  demand  it  ex  stipulatu,  when  he 
had  bargained  for  its  restoration.  Justinian 
enacted,  that  the  action  should  always  be  ex 
stipulatu,  even  when  there  was  no  contract,  and 
should  be  an  actio  bonae  fidei. 

The  wife  had  no  security  for  her  dos,  except 
in  the  case  of  the  fundus  dotalis,  unless  she  had 
by  contract  a  special  security  ;  but  she  had  some 
privileges  as  compared  with  the  husband's  cre- 
ditors. Justinian  enacted  that  on  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  marriage,  the  wife's  ownership  should 
revive,  with  all  the  legal  remedies  for  recover- 
ing such  parts  of  the  dos  as  still  existed  ;  that 
all  the  husband's  property  should  be  considered 
legally  pledged  {tacita  hypotheca)  as  a  security 
for  the  dos  ;  and  that  the  wife,  but  she  alone, 
should  have  a  priority  of  claim  on  such  property 
over  all  other  creditors  to  whom  the  same  might 
be  pledged. 

The  dos  was  a  matter  of  great  importance  in 
Roman  law,  both  because  it  was  an  ingredient  in 
almost  every  marriage,  and  was  sometimes  of  a 
large  amount.  The  frequency  of  divorces  also 
gave  rise  to  many  legal  questions  as  to  dos.  A 
woman  whose  dos  was  large  (dotata  uxor)  had 
some  influence  over  her  husband,  inasmuch  as  she 
had  the  power  of  divorcing  herself,  and  thus  of 
depriving  him  of  the  enjoyment  of  her  property. 
The  allusions  to  the  dos  and  its  restitution  are 
numerous  in  the  Roman  writers.  (Cic.  ad  Att. 
xiv.  13.) 

It  is  a  disputed  point  whether  there  could  be 
dos,  properly  so  called,  in  the  case  of  a  marriage 
with  conventio  in  manum.  [Matrimonium.] 
(Hasse,  Rhein.  Mus.  ii.  75.) 

The  name  by  which  the  Greek  writers  designate 
the  Roman  dos  is  ipepvk  (Plutarch,  Caesar,  c.  1 , 
Marius,  c.  38,  Cicero,  c.  8). 

(Ulp.  Frag.  vi.  ;  Dig.  23.  tit.  3  ;  Cod.  S.  tit.  12  ; 
Thibaut,  St/stem,  &c,  §  728  &c,  9th  ed.,  §  747, 
&c. ;  Mackeldey,  Lehrbuch,  &c,  §  517,  &c,  12th 
ed.)  [G.L.] 

DOULOS  (SovKos).     [Servus.] 

DRACHMA  (dpaxiJ-Jl),  the  principal  silver 
coin  among  the  Greeks.  Like  all  other  denomi- 
nations of  money,  the  word  Spa%iii]  (sometimes 
written  Spayixij)  no  doubt  signified  originally  a 
■vei^ht  ;  and  it  continued  to  be  used  in  this  sense, 


DRACHMA. 

as  one  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  talent,  of  which 
it  was  the  6000th  part.  [Talentum.]  The 
original  meaning  of  the  word  is  a  handful.  The 
two  chief  standards  in  the  currencies  of  the  Greek 
states  were  the  Attic  and  Aeginetan.  We  Bhall 
therefore  first  speak  of  the  Attic  drachma,  and 
afterwards  of  the  Aeginetan. 

The  average  weight  of  the  Attic  drachma  from 
the  time  of  Solon  to  that  of  Alexander  was  66'5 
grains.  It  contained  about  ^th  of  the  weight 
alloy  ;  and  hence  there  remain  65'4  grains  to  he 
valued.  Each  of  our  shillings  contains  80'7  grains 
of  pure  silver.     The  drachma  is  therefore  worth 

. — —  of  a  shilling,  or  9'72  pence,  which  may  be 
80*7 

called  9%d.  (Hussey,  Ancient  Weights  and  Money, 
pp.  47,  48.)  After  Alexander's  time,  there  was  a 
slight  decrease  in  the  weight  of  the  drachma  ;  till 
in  course  of  time  it  only  weighed  63  grains.  The 
drachma  contained  six  obols  (b§o\ol)  j  and  the 
Athenians  had  separate  silver  coins,  from  four 
drachmae  to  a  quarter  of  an  obol.  Among  those 
now  preserved,  the  tetradrachm  is  commonly 
found  ;  but  we  possess  no  specimens  of  the  tri- 
drachm,  and  only  a  few  of  the  didrachm.  Speci- 
mens of  the  tetrobolus,  triobolus,  diobolus,  three- 
quarter-obol,  half-obol,  and  quarter-obol,  are  still 
found.  For  the  respective  values  of  these  coins, 
see  the  Tables. 

The  tetradrachm  in  later  times  was  called  stater 
(Phot.  s.  v.  ^rariip  ;  Hesych.  s.  v.  r\avKes  Aav- 
puoTiKai :  Matth.  xxvii.  27) ;  but  it  has  been 
doubted  whether  it  bore  that  name  in  the  flourish- 
ing times  of  the  republic.  (Hussey,  Ibid.  p.  49.) 
We  know  that  stater,  in  writers  of  that  age, 
usually  signifies  a  gold  coin,  equal  in  value  to 
twenty  drachmae  [Stater]  ;  but  there  appeal 
strong  reasons  for  believing  that  the  tetradrachm, 
even  in  the  age  of  Thucydides  and  Xenophon,  was 
sometimes  called  by  this  name.  (Thucyd.  iii.  70, 
with  Arnold's  note  ;  Xen.  Hell.  v.  2.  §  22.)  The 
obolos,  in  later  tunes,  was  of  bronze  (Lucian, 
Contempt.  11.  vol.  i.  p.  504,  ed.  Reiz)  ;  but  in  the 
best  times  of  Athens  we  only  read  of  silver  obols. 
The  xa^K0^s  was  a  copper  coin,  and  the  eighth 
part  of  an  obol.     [Chalcus.] 


ATHENIAN    DRACHMA.       BRITISH    MUSEUM. 
ACTUAL    SIZE. 

The  Aeginetan  standard  appears  to  have  been 
used  in  Greece  in  very  early  times.  According  to 
most  ancient  writers,  money  was  first  coined  at 
Aegina  by  order  of  Pheidon  of  Argos ;  and  the 
Aeginetan  standard  was  used  in  almost  all  the 
states  of  the  Peloponnesuc,  in  Boeotia  and  in  some 
other  parts  of  northern  Greece,  though  the  Attic 
standard  prevailed  most  in  the  maritime  and  com- 
mercial states. 

The  average  weight  of  the  Aeginetan  drachma, 
calculated  by  Mr.  Hussey  (pp.  59,  60)  from  the 
coins  of  Aegina  and  Boeotia,  was  96  grains.    It 
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containj  about  ^nd  part   of  the  weight  alloy. 
Hence  its  value  is  93  grains  of  pure  silver,  or,  as 
93 

before, of  a  shilling  ;   that  is,  Is.   Id.  3"2 

807 
farthings.    The  largest  coin  of  the  Aeginetan  stan- 
dard appears  to  have  been  the  didrachma,  and  the 
values  of  the  different  coins  of  this  standard  will 
be  found  in  the  Tables. 

The  proportion  of  the  Aeginetan  drachma  to  the 
Attic,  according  to  the  value  given  above,  is  as  93 
to  65-4,  or  as  4'18  to  3  nearly.  According  to 
Pollux,  however,  the  proportion  was  5  to  3  j  for  he 
states  (ix.  76,  86)  that  the  Aeginetan  drachma 
was  equal  to  10  Attic  obols,  and  that  the  Aegine- 
tan talent  contained  10,000  Attic  drachmae.  For 
a  full  discussion  of  this  question,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  in  ancient  numismatics,  and 
of  the  respective  values  of  the  other  standards 
which  were  used  by  the  Greeks,  see  Nummus 
and  Talentum. 
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tEGINETAN    DRACHMA.      BRITISH    MUSEUM. 
ACTUAL    SIZE. 

As  the  Romans  reckoned  in  sesterces,  so  the 
GreekB  generally  reckoned  by  drachmae ;  and 
when  a  sura  is  mentioned  in  the  Attic  writers, 
without  any  specification  of  the  unit,  drachmae  are 
usually  meant.  (Bockh,  Pol.  Earn,  of  Athens,  i. 
p.  25.) 

DRACO.       [SlGNA  MlLITARIA.] 

DUCENA'RII,  the  name  of  various  officers 
and  magistrates,  in  the  imperial  period,  of  whom 
the  principal  were  as  follow :  — 

1.  The  imperial  procuratores,  who  received  a 
salary  of  200  sestertia.  Dion  Cassius  (liii.  15) 
says  that  the  procuratores  first  received  a  salary 
in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  that  they  derived 
their  title  from  the  amount  of  their  salary.  "We 
thus  read  of  centenarii,  &c,  as  well  as  of  duce- 
narii.  (See  Capitolin.  Pertin.  2  ;  Orelli,  Inscrip. 
No.  946.)  Claudius  granted  to  the  procuratores 
ducenarii  the  consular  ornaments.  (Suet.  Claud. 
24.) 

2.  A  class  or  decuria  of  judices,  first  established 
by  Augustus.  They  were  so  called  because  their 
property,  as  valued  in  the  census,  only  amounted 
to  200  sestertia,  and  they  tried  causes  of  small 
importance.    (Suet.  Aug.  32.) 

3.  Officers  who  commanded  two  centuries,  and 
who  held  the  same  rank  as  the  primi  hastati  in 
the  ancient  legion.  (Veget.  ii.  8 ;  Orelli,  Inscrip. 
No.  3444.) 

4.  The  imperial  household  troops,  who  were 
under  the  authority  of  the  magister  qfficiorum. 
They  are  frequently  mentioned  among  the  agentes 
in  rebus,  or  ushers.    (Cod.  1.  tit.  31  ;  12.  tit.  20.) 

DUCENTE'SIMA.    [Centesima.] 

DUELLA.     [Uncia.] 

DULCIA'RII.     [Pistor.] 

DUODECIM  SCRIPTA.     [Latrunculi.] 

DUODECIM  TABULARUM  LEX.  [Lex.] 


I  DUPLA'RII  or  DUPLICA'RII,  were  sol- 
diers who  received  on  account  of  their  good 
conduct  double  allowance  (duplicia  ciharia),  and 
perhaps  in  some  cases  double  pay  likewise.  (Varro, 
De  Ling.  Lot.  v.  90,  Miiller ;  Liv.  ii.  59,  xxiv.  47  ; 
Orelli,  Inscrip.  No.  3535.)  They  are  frequently 
mentioned  in  inscriptions  (Orelli,  Nos.  3533, 
4994),  but  more  commonly  under  the  name  of 
duplarii.  (Orelli,  Nos.  3531,  3535,  3476,  3481, 
&c.)  In  one  inscription  the  form  duplicarius  oc- 
curs. (Orelli,  No.  3534.)  Vegetius  (ii.  7)  calls 
them  duplares  milites. 

DUPLICA'TIO.     [Actio.] 

DUPONDIUS.     [As,  p.  141,  a  ;  Pes.J 

DUSSIS.     [As.  p.  141,  a.] 

DUU'MVIRI,  or  the  two  men,  the  name  of 
various  magistrates  and  functionaries  at  Rome,  and 
in  the  coloniae  and  municipia.  In  inscriptions  we 
also  meet  with  the  form  duomvires  (Orelli,  Inscrip. 
No.  3808),  and  dumir  (Orelli,  No.  3886). 

1.  Duumviri  Juri  Dicundo,  the  highest 
magistrates  in  the  municipal  towns.  [Colonia, 
p.  318.) 

2.  Duumviri  Navales,  extraordinary  magis- 
trates, who  were  created,  whenever  occasion  re- 
quired, for  the  purpose  of  equipping  and  repairing 
the  fleet.  They  appear  to  have  been  originally 
appointed  by  the  consuls  and  dictators,  but  were 
first  elected  by  the  people,  B.  c.  311.  (Liv.  ix.  30, 
xl.  18,  26,  xli.  1.) 

3.  Duumviri  Perduellionis.  [Perduel- 
lio.] 

4.  Duumviri  Quinquennales,  the  censors 
in  the  municipal  towns,  who  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  duumviri  juri  dicundo.  [Co- 
lonia, p.  318.] 

5.  Duumviri  Sacri,  extraordinary  magistrates, 
like  the  duumviri  Navales,  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  building  or  dedicating  a  temple.  (Liv.  vii. 
28,  xxii.  33,  xxxv.  41.) 

6.  Duumviri  Sacrorum,  originally  had  the 
charge  of  the  Sibylline  books.  Their  duties  were 
afterwards  discharged  by  the  decemviri  sacris 
faciundis.     [Decemviri,  No.  3.] 

7.  Duumviri  Viis  extra  urbem  purgan- 
dis,  were  officers  under  the  aediles,  who  had  the 
charge  of  the  streets  of  the  suburbs  of  Rome,  out- 
side the  city  gates.  (Tabul.  Heracl.  i.  50,  ed. 
Gottling.)  Their  office  appears  to  have  been 
abolished  by  Augustus,  and  their  duties  devolved 
upon  the  Quattuorviri.  (Comp.  Dion  Cass.  liv.  26  ; 
Pompon.  De  Orig.  Jur.  §  30  ;  Becker,  Romisch. 
Alterth.  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  366.) 

DUX.     [Provinoia.] 


E. 


ECCLE'SIA  (eKK\7]o-ia),  the  general  assembly 
of  the  citizens  at  Athens,  in  which  they  met  to 
discuss  and  determine  upon  matters  of  public  in- 
terest. These  assemblies  were  either  ordinary, 
and  held  four  times  in  each  prytany,  or  extra- 
ordinary, that  is,  specially  convened,  upon  any  sud- 
den emergency,  and  therefore  called  avyicKT)Toi. 
On  occasions  of  extreme  importance,  when  it  was 
desirable  for  as  many  persons  as  possible  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  discussion  of  any  question,  the  people 
were  summoned  by  express  from  the  country  to 
the  city,  and  then  the  assembly  was  called  a 
KttTcac\iiffla,   the  proper  meaning  of  KaraicaAea 
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being  to  call  from  the  country  into  the  city.  The 
ordinary  assemblies  were  called  v6\li\loi  or  Kvpiat, 
according  to  the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  (Achar. 
19),  who,  moreover,  informs  us  that  there  were 
three  such  in  every  month.  But  according  to  the 
best-informed  grammarians  who  followed  Aristotle, 
the  name  tcvpia  was  appropriated  to  the  first  only 
of  the  regular  assemblies  of  each  prytany.  Such, 
at  least,  is  the  account  given  by  Pollux  (viii.  96) 
and  Harpocration,  the  former  of  whom  asserts  that 
the  third  of  the  regular  assemblies  in  each  prytany 
was  partly  devoted  to  the  reception  of  ambassadors 
from  foreign  states. 

Aristophanes,  however,  in  the  Achamians  (61), 
represents  ambassadors  who  had  just  returned 
from  Persia  and  Thrace,  as  giving  an  account  of 
their  embassy  in  a  Kvpia  iicKArjo-ia,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Pollux,  would  be  not  the  third  but  the 
first  of  the  regular  assemblies.  With  a  view  of 
reconciling  these  discrepancies,  Schomann  (De 
Comit.  c.  i.)  supposes,  that  Solon  originally  ap- 
pointed one  regular  assembly,  called  Kupia,  to  be 
held  on  a  certain  day  of  every  prytany,  and  that 
afterwards  additional  assemblies  were  instituted, 
appropriated  respectively  to  particular  purposes, 
though  the  term  tcvpta  was  still  reserved  for  the 
assembly  formerly  so  called.  If,  however,  the  re- 
presentation of  Aristophanes  is  in  agreement  with 
the  practice  of  his  age,  we  must  further  suppose, 
what  is  very  probable,  that  the  arrangements  for 
business,  as  described  by  Pollux,  were  not  always 
observed  even  in  the  time  of  the  poet ;  and  since  a 
few  years  after  Aristotle's  time  many  changes  took 
place  in  the  constitution  of  Athens,  it  may  have 
happened  that  the  name  of  Kvpia  was  then  given 
to  all  the  regular  assemblies,  in  which  case  the 
Scholiast  probably  identified  the  customs  and 
terms  of  a  late  age  with  those  of  an  earlier  period. 
Moreover,  the  number  of  prytanies  in  each  year, 
originally  ten,  one  for  each  tribe,  was,  on  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  the  tribes  at  Athens, 
raised  to  twelve  ;  so  that  the  prytanies  would 
then  coincide  with  the  months  of  the  year,  a  fact 
which,  taken  in  conjunction  with  other  circum- 
stances (Schomann,  ii.  44),  seems  to  show,  that 
the  authorities  who  speak  of  three  regular  as- 
semblies in  each  month,  had  in  view  the  times 
when  a  prytany  and  a  month  were  the  same  thing. 
Some  authors  have  endeavoured  to  determine  the 
particular  days  on  which  the  four  regular  assem- 
blies of  each  prytany  were  held,  but  Schomann  (ii. 
47)  has  proved  almost  to  demonstration,  that  there 
were  no  invariably  fixed  days  of  assembly  ;  and 
at  any  rate,  even  if  there  were,  we  have  not  suffi- 
cient data  to  determine  them.  Ulpian  (ad  De- 
mostli.  Timoc.  p.  706)  says,  in  allusion  to  the 
times  when  there  were  three  assemblies  in  every 
month,  that  one  was  held  on  the  eleventh,  another 
about  the  twentieth,  a  third  about  the  thirtieth 
of  each  month  *  and  it  is  of  course  not  impro- 
bable that  they  were  always  held  at  nearly  equal 
intervals. 

The  place  in  which  the  assemblies  were  anciently 
held  was,  we  are  told  by  Harpocration  (s.  v. 
Tldp8T}iJ.os  'A0/)o8£t77),  the  ayopd.  Afterwards  they 
were  transferred  to  the  Pnyx,  and  at  last  to  the 
great  theatre  of  Dionysus,  and  other  places.  Thus 
Thucydides  (viii.  97)  speaks  of  the  people  being 
summoned  to  the  Pnyx,  the  usual  place  of  assembly 
in  his  times  ;  and  Aristophanes  (Eqult.  42),  in 
describing  "■  Demus,"  the    representative    of  the 
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Athenian  people,  just  as  "  John  Bull "  is  of  the 
English,  calls  that  character  Ai)fj.os  HvkvIttjs,  or 
Demus  of  the  (parish  of)  Pnyx :  a  joke  by  which 
that  place  is  represented  as  the  home  of  the 
Athenians.  The  situation  of  it  was  to  the  west 
of  the  Areiopagus,  on  a  slope  connected  with 
Mount  Lycabettus,  and  partly  at  least  within  the 
walls  of  the  city.  It  was  semicircular  in  form, 
with  a  boundary  wall,  part  rock  and  part  masonry, 
and  an  area  of  about  12,000  square  yards.  On  the 
north  the  ground  was  filled  up  and  paved  with 
large  stones,  so  as  to  get  a  level  surface  on  the 
slope ;  from  which  fact  some  grammarians  derive 
its  name  (napa.  rty  r&v  Aidoov  irvKv6T7]Ta).  To- 
wards this  side,  and  close  to  the  wall,  was  the 
bema  (&7}fj.a),  a  stone  platform  or  hustings  ten  or 
eleven  feet  high,  with  an  ascent  of  steps  ;  it  was 
cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  whence  it  is  sometimes 
called  6  hiBos,  as  in  Aristophanes  (Pax,  680)  we 
read  Harris  Kpare?  vvv  rod  XiBov  toZv  rjj  TivKvi, 
The  position  of  the  bema  was  such  as  to  command 
a  view  of  the  sea  from  behind  (on  which  account 
the  thirty  tyrants  are  said  to  have  altered  it), 
and  of  the  Tipo-KvXaia  and  Parthenon  in  front, 
though  the  hill  of  the  Aeiopagus  lay  partly  be- 
tween it  and  the  Acropolis.  Hence  Demosthenes 
(Uepl  2wra£.  1 74),  when  reminding  the  Athenians 
from  this  very  bema  of  the  other  splendid  works 
of  their  ancestors,  says  emphatically  TIpoirvKata 
Tctura:  and  we  may  be  sure  that  the  Athenian 
orators  would  often  rouse  the  national  feelings  of 
their  hearers  by  pointing  to  the  assemblage  of 
magnificent  edifices,  "  monuments  of  Athenian 
gratitude  and  glory,"  which  they  had  in  view 
from  the  Pnyx.  (Cramer,  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  ii. 
p.  335  ;  Wordsworth,  Ailwns  and  Attica.  In  the 
latter  of  these  works  are  two  views  of  the  re- 
mains of  the  Pnyx.)  That  the  general  situation 
of  the  place  was  elevated  is  clear  from  the  phrase 
avaSaiveip  els  tt\v  iKK\r}criavt  and  the  words  7ray 
6  Brjfios  6,pco  /caflrjTo,  applied  to  a  meeting  of  the 
people  in  the  Pnyx.  (Dem.  De  Cor.  p.  285.) 
After  the  great  theatre  of  Dionysus  was  built,  the 
assemblies  were  frequently  held  in  it,  as  it  afforded 
space  and  convenience  for  a  large  multitude  ;  and 
in  some  particular  cases  it  was  specially  deter- 
mined by  law  that  the*  people  should  assemble 
there.  (Dem.  c.  Meid.  p.  517.)  Assemblies  were 
also  held  in  the  Peiraeeus,  and  in  the  theatre  at 
Munychia.  (Dem.  De  Fals.  Leg.  p.  359  ;  Lysias, 
c.  Agor.  p.  133  ;  Thucyd.  viii.  93.) 

The  right  of  convening  the  people  generally 
vested  in  the  prytanes  or  presidents  of  the  council 
of  Five  Hundred  [Boule]  ;  but  in  cases  of  sud- 
den emergency,  and  especially  during  wars,  the 
strategi  also  had  the  power  of  calling  extraordi- 
nary meetings,  for  which,  however,  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  form  in  which  several  decrees  are 
drawn  up,  the  consent  of  the  senate  appears  tr 
have  been  necessary.  (Dem.  De  Cor.  p.  249.) 
The  four  ordinary  meetings  of  every  prytany 
were,  nevertheless,  always  convened  by  the  pry- 
tanes, who  not  only  gave  a  previous  notice  (trpo- 
ypd<f>stu  tV  €KK\T)o-iav)  of  the  day  of  assembly, 
and  published  a  programme  of  the  subjects  to  be 
discussed,  but  also,  as  it  appears,  sent  a  crier  round 
to  collect  the  citizens  (avvdytiv  rov  drjfiov,  Pol- 
lux, viii.  95  ;  Harpocrat.  s.  v.  Kvpia  'E/c/c\7?fffa  ; 
Dem.  c.  Aristog.  p.  772.)  At  any  rate,  whenever 
the  strategi  wished  to  convene  one  of  the  extra- 
ordinary assemblies,  notice  was  certainly  given  of 
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it  by  a  public  proclamation ;  for  as  Ulpian  (ad 
D&mosili,  de  Fals.  Leg.  p.  100,  a)  observes,  these 
assemblies  were  called  aoyKKryroi,  because  the 
people  were  summoned  to  them  by  officers  sent 
round  for  that  purpose  (oVi  avveicd\ovi/  rives 
repdovTes).  But  independent  of  the  right  which 
we  have  said  the  strategi  possessed  of  convening 
an  extraordinary  meeting,  it  would  seem  from  the 
case  of  Pericles  (Thucyd.  ii.  22)  that  a  strategus 
had  the  power  of  preventing  any  assembly  being 
called.  It  is,  however,  important  to  observe,  that 
such  an  exercise  of  power  would  perhaps  not  have 
been  tolerated  except  during  wars  and  commotions, 
or  in  the  person  of  a  distinguished  character  like 
Pericles  ;  and  that  under  different  circumstances, 
at  any  rate  after  the  time  of  Solon,  the  assemblies 
were  always  called  by  the  prytanes.  All  persons 
who  did  not  obey  the  call  were  subject  to  a  fine, 
and  six  magistrates  called  lexiarchs  (K^iapxoi) 
were  appointed,  whose  duty  it  was  to  take  care 
that  the  people  attended  the  meetings,  and  to  levy 
fines  on  those  who  refused  to  do  so.  (Pollux,  vih\ 
104.)  With  a  view  to  this,  whenever  an  assembly 
was  to  be  held,  certain  public  slaves  (^Kvdat  or 
ro^Tai)  were  sent  round  to  sweep  the  agora,  and 
other  places  of  public  resort,  with  a  rope  coloured 
with  vermilion.  The  different  persons  whom  these 
ropemen  met,  were  driven  by  them  towards  the 
ecclesia,  and  those  who  refused  to  go  were  marked 
by  the  rope  and  fined.  (Schol.  ad  Arist.  Achar. 
22.)  Aristophanes  (I,  c.)  alludes  to  this  subject 
in  the  lines 

ot  5*€^  ayopfy  KaAovai,  k&pw  im\  Karai 
to  ffxoiviov  (pevyovat  to  fx^fxiKTw^vov. 

Besides  this,  all  the  roads  except  those  which  led 
to  the  meeting  were  blocked  up  with  hurdles 
(yijipa),  which  were  also  used  to  fence  in  the 
place  of  assembly  against  the  intrusion  of  persons 
who  had  no  right  to  be  present :  their  removal  in 
the  latter  case  seems  to  have  served  as  a  signal  for 
the  admission  of  strangers  who  might  wish  to  ap- 
peal to  the  people,  (Dem.  c.  Neaer.  p.  1375.) 
An  additional  inducement  to  attend,  with  the 
poorer  classes,  was  the  fiiadbs  eKK\7}<rta<TTtK6sj  or 
pay  which  they  received  for  it.  The  originator  of 
this  practice  seems  to  have  been  a  person  named 
Callistratus,  who  introduced  it  "  long  after  the 
beginning  of  the  influence  of  Pericles.1'  The 
pa3rment  itself,  originally  an  obolus,  was  after- 
wards raised  to  three  by  a  popular  favourite  called 
Agyrrhius,  of  Collytus.  The  increase  took  place 
but  a  short  time  before  the  Ecclesiazusae  of  Aris- 
tophanes came  out,  or  about  b.  c.  392.  A  ticket 
(fftiuSohov)  appears  to  have  been  given  to  those 
who  attended,  on  producing  which,  at  the  close  of 
the  proceedings,  they  received  the  money  from  one 
of  the  thesmothetae.  (Aristoph.  Eccles.  295,  390.) 
This  payment,  however,  was  not  made  to  the 
richer  classes,  who  attended  the  assemblies  gratis, 
and  are  therefore  called  oIk6<titoi  iiacXrjaiaaTai 
by  the  poet  Antiphanes  in  a  fragment  preserved 
by  Athenaeus  (vi.  p.  247,  f).  The  same  word 
oik6(Titos  is  applied  generally  to  a  person  who  re- 
ceives no  pay  for  his  services. 

AVith  respect  to  the  right  of  attending,  we  may 
observe  that  it  was  enjoyed  by  all  legitimate  citi- 
zens who  were  of  the  proper  age  (generally  sup- 
posed to  be  twenty,  certainly  not  less  than  eigh- 
teen), and  not  labouring  under  any  aiimia  or  loss 
of  civil  rights.      All    were   considered   citizens, 
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whose  parents  were  both  such,  or  who  had  been 
presented  with  the  freedom  of  the  state,  and  en- 
rolled in  the  register  of  some  demus  or  parish. 
(Dera.  c.  Neaer.  p.  1380.)  Adopted  citizens,  how- 
ever (7toi7]toi),  were  not  qualified  to  hold  the  office 
of  archon  or  any  priesthood.  (Id.  p.  1376.)  De- 
crepit old  men  (yipovres  ot  a<£ei,ueVoi,  perhaps 
those  above  sixty)  seem  not  to  have  been  admitted, 
although  it  is  not  expressly  so  stated.  (Aristot. 
Polit.  iii.  1.)  Slaves  and  foreigners  also  were  cer- 
tainly excluded  (Aristoph.  Tkesm.  294)  :  though 
occasions  would  of  course  occur  when  it  would  be 
necessary  or  desirable  to  admit  them  ;  and  from 
Demosthenes  (c.  Neaer.  p.  1375)  we  may  infer  that 
it  was  not  unusual  to  allow  foreigners  to  enter  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  proceedings,  when  the  most 
important  business  of  the  day  had  been  concluded; 
otherwise  they  stood  outside.  (Aesch.  c.  Ctes. 
p.  86.)  _ 

The  ?(TOTeAeis,  or  foreigners,  who  enjoyed  nearly 
equal  privileges  with  the  citizens,  are  by  some 
thought  to  have  had  the  same  rights  as  adopted 
citizens,  with  respect  to  voting  in  the  assembly. 
(Wolf,  ad  Dem.  Lept.  p.  70.)  This,  however,  seems 
very  doubtful  ;  at  any  rate  the  etymology  of  the 
word  iVoTe\e?s  does  not  justify  such  an  opinion. 

In  the  article  Boule  it  is  explained  who  the 
prytanes  and  the  proedri  were  ;  and  we  may  here 
remark,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  proedri  of  the 
same  tribe,  under  the  presidency  of  their  chairman 
(6  iTTKTT&TTjs),  to  lay  before  the  people  the  subjects 
to  be  discussed  ;  to  read,  or  cause  to  be  read,  the 
previous  bill  (to  TrpoSovKev/ia)  of  the  senate  ;  and 
to  give  permission  (yvtafxas  TrpoTiQivcu)  to  the 
speakers  to  address  the  people.  They  most  pro- 
bably sat  on  the  steps  near  the  bema,  to  which 
they  were  on  some  occasions  called  by  the  people. 
In  later  times  they  were  assisted  in  keeping  order 
(evKOfffxia)  by  the  members  of  the  presiding  tribe 
(r}  irpoedpGvovo'a  <£uAi7,  Aesch.  c.  Ctesiph.  p.  53 
and  Boule)  ;  and  the  officers  who  acted  under 
them,  the  "  serjeants-at-arms  "  were  the  crier  (i 
K7?pu£),  and  the  Scythian  bowmen.  Thus,  in 
Aristophanes  (Acltarn.  24),  the  crier  says  to  a 
speaker,  who  was  out  of  order,  icd87)ffo  a'tya,  and 
in  another  passage  the  To^6rai  are  represented  as 
dragging  a  drunken  man  out  of  the  assembly. 
(Eccles.  143.)  When  the  discussion  upon  any  sub- 
ject had  terminated,  the  chairman  of  the  proedri,  if 
he  thought  proper,  put  the  question  to  the  vote : 
we  read  in  some  instances  of  his  refusing  to  do  so. 
(Xen.  Mem.i.  1.  §  18  ;  Thuc.  vi.  14.) 

Previous,  however,  to  the  commencement  of 
any  business,  it  was  usual  to  make  a  lustra- 
tion or  purification  of  the  place  where  the  as- 
sembly was  held.  This  was  performed  by  an 
officiating  priest  called  the  PeristiarcJius  (wepiffTlap- 
X°s),  a  name  given  to  him  because  he  went  before 
the  Iustral  victims  (ret  irepiaTia)  as  they  were 
carried  round  the  boundary  of  the  place.  The 
favourite  victims  were  sucking  pigs  (xoipidia)  :  the 
blood  of  which  was  sprinkled  about  the  seats,  and 
their  bodies  afterwards  thrown  into  the  sea. 
(Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  I.e.,  ad  Aesch.  c.  Timar.  p. 
48.)  After  the  peristiarch  the  crier  followed, 
burning  incense  in  a  censer.  When  these  cere- 
monies were  concluded,  the  crier  proclaimed  silence, 
and  then  offered  up  a  prayer,  in  which  the  gods 
were  implored  to  bless  the  proceedings  of  the  meet- 
ing, and  bring  down  destruction  on  all  those  who 
were  hostilely  disposed  towards  the  state,  or  who 
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traitorously  plotted  its  overthrow,  or  received  bribes 
for  misleading  and  deceiving  the  people.  (Aristoph. 
Thesm.  330.)  On  the  conclusion  of  this  prayer 
business  began,  and  the  first  subject  proposed  was 
said  to  be  brought  forward,  Trparrov  pera  ra  Up&. 
(Dem.  c.  Timoer.  p.  706.)  We  must,  however,  un- 
derstand that  it  was  illegal  to  propose  to  the  ecclesia 
any  particular  measure  unless  it  had  previously  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  the  senate,  or  been  formally 
referred  by  that  body  to  the  people,  under  the  title 
of  a  TrpoGov\£v/j.a.  The  assembly,  nevertheless, 
had  the  power  of  altering  a  previous  decree  of  the 
senate  as  might  seem  fit.  Further  information  on 
this  point  will  be  found  under  Boole,  to  which  we 
may  add,  according  to  Schomann  (De  Comitiis,  c.  9), 
that  the  object  of  the  law,  mentioned  by  the  gram- 
marians ('AirpoGo6\evTov  fjLtjSkv  ^(/)iO"jua  eiVfeVat 
iv  t$  tittup),  seems  to  have  been,  not  to  provide 
that  no  motion  should  be  proposed  in  the  assembly 
unless  previously  approved  of  by  the  senate,  but 
rather  that  no  subject  should  be  presented  for  dis- 
cussion to  the  people,  about  which  a  bill  of  the 
senate  had  not  been  drawn  up  and  read  in  the  as- 
sembly. 

The  privilege  of  addressing  the  assembly  was 
not  confined  to  any  class  or  age  amongst  those  who 
had  the  right  to  be  present :  all,  without  any  dis- 
tinction, were  invited  to  do  so  by  the  proclamation 
(Tls  ayopeveiv  fjoiAerai)  which  was  made  by  the 
crier  after  the  proedri  had  gone  through  the  neces- 
sary preliminaries,  and  laid  the  subject  of  discus- 
sion before  the  meeting  ;  for  though,  according  to 
the  institutions  of  Solon,  those  persons  who  were 
above  fifty  years  of  age  ought  to  have  been  called 
upon  to  speak  first  (Aesch.  c.  CtesipJi.  p.  54),  this 
regulation  had  in  the  days  of  Aristophanes  become 
quite  obsolete.  (Dem.  De  Cor.  p.  285  ;  Aristoph. 
Acliarn.  43.)  The  speakers  are  sometimes  simply 
called  ol  irapiovTes9s.nA  appear  to  have  worn  a  crown 
of  myrtle  on  their  heads  while  addressing  the  as- 
sembly, to  intimate,  perhaps,  that  they  were  then 
representatives  of  the  people,  and  like  the  archons 
when  crowned,  inviolable.  (Aristoph.  Eccles.  130, 
147.)  They  were  by  an  old  law  required  to  con- 
fine themselves  to  the  subject  before  the  meeting, 
and  keep  themselves  to  the  discussion  of  one  thing 
at  a  time,  and  forbidden  to  indulge  in  scurrilous  or 
abusive  language :  the  law,  however,  had  in  the 
time  of  Aristophanes  become  neglected  and  almost 
forgotten.  (Aesch.  c.  Timar.  p.  5  ;  Aristoph. 
Eccles.  142.)  The  most  influential  and  practised 
speakers  of  the  assembly  were  generally  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  p^Topes. 

After  the  speakers  had  concluded,  any  one  was 
at  liberty  to  propose  a  decree,  whether  drawn  up 
beforehand  or  framed  in  the  meeting  ('Ez/  t<£  S^/iij) 
avyypa.(p£oQai,  Plat.  Gorg.  p.  451),  which,  how- 
ever, it  was  necessary  to  present  to  the  proedri, 
that  they  might  see,  in  conjunction  with  the  vouo- 
<pv\aices,  whether  there  was  contained  in  it  any- 
thing injurious  to  the  state,  or  contrary  to  the 
existing  laws.  (Pollux,  viii.  94.)  If  not,  it  was 
read  by  the  crier ;  though,  even  after  the  reading, 
the  chairman  could  prevent  it  being  put  to  the  vote, 
unless  his  opposition  was  overborne  by  threats  and 
clamours.  (Aesch.  De  Fals.  Leg.  p.  39.)  Private 
individuals  also  could  do  the  same,  by  engaging 
upon  oath  (virujfwala)  to  bring  against  the  author 
of  any  measure  they  might  object  to,  an  accusation 
called  a  yptupii  irapa.v6ii.osv.  If,  however,  the  chair- 
man refused  to  submit  any  question  to  the  decision 
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of  the  people,  he  might  be  proceeded  against  by 
endeiscis  (Plat  Apol.  p.  32)  ;  and  if  he  allowed  the 
people  to  vote  upon  a  proposal  which  was  contrary 
to  existing  constitutional  laws,  he  was  in  some  cases 
liable  to  atimia.    (Dem.  c.  Timoc.  p.  716.)    If,  on 
the  contrary,  no  opposition  of  this  sort  was  offered 
to  a  proposed  decree,  the  votes  of  the  people  were 
taken,  by  the  permission  of  the  chairman  and  with 
the  consent  of  the  rest  of  the  proedri :  whence  the 
permission  is  said  to  have  been  given  sometimes 
By  the  proedri  and  sometimes  by  the  chairman, 
who  is  also  simply  called  6  Trp6etipos,  just  as  the 
proedri  are  sometimes  styled  prytanes.     (Aesch. 
c.  Ctesipk.  p.  64  ;  Dem.  c.  Meid.  p.  517.)    The  de- 
cision of  the  people  was  given  either  by  show  of 
hands,  or  by  ballot,  i.  e.  by  casting  pebbles  into 
urns  (/caS/o-Koi)  ;  the  former  was  expressed  by  the 
word  x€'P0T<"'E"')  the  latter  by  tyriQlfaOai,  al- 
though the  two  terms  are  frequently  confounded. 
The  more  usual  method  of  voting  was  by  show  of 
hands,  as  being  more  expeditious  and  convenient 
(X*'poTovia).    The  process  was  as  follows :  —  the 
crier  first  proclaimed  that  all  those  who  were  in 
favour  of  a  proposed  measure  should  hold  up  their 
hands  (oVp  Sotcei  k.  t.  \.  aparu  rfy  x^Pa)  '•  then 
he  proclaimed  that  all  those  who  were  opposed  to 
it  should  do  the  same  (8t<j)  ^  Bo/te?  k.  t.  \.) :  they 
did  so,  and  the  crier  then  formed  as  accurate  an 
idea  as  possible  of  the  numbers  for  and  against 
(fiplBpei  Ta.s  xE'P«s)>  and  the  chairman  of  the 
meeting  pronounced  the  opinion  of  the  majority. 
(Suidas,  s.  v.  KaTexeipoToV^trep.)      In  this  way 
most  matters  of  public  interest  were  determined. 
Vote  by  ballot  (xpieSriv),  on  the  other  hand,  was 
only  used  in  a  few  special  cases  determined  by 
law  ;  as,  for  instance,  when  a  proposition  was  made 
for  allowing  those  who  had  suffered  atimia  to  appeal 
to  the  people  for  restitution  of  their  former  rights  j 
or  for  inflicting  extraordinary  punishments  on  atro- 
cious offenders,  and  generally,  upon  any  matter 
which  affected  private  persons.     (Dem.  c.  Timoer. 
pp.  715,  719.)     In  cases  of  this  sort  it  was  settled 
by  law,  that  a  decree  should  not  be  valid  unless  six 
thousand  citizens  at  least  voted  in  favour  of  it  This 
was  by  far  the  majority  of  those  citizens  who  were 
in  the  habit  of  attending  ;  for,  in  time  of  war  the 
number  never  amounted  to  five  thousand,  and  in 
time  of  peace  seldom  to  ten  thousand.    (Thuc, 
vii.  72.) 

With  respect  to  the  actual  mode  of  voting  by 
ballot  in  the  ecclesia  we  have  no  certain  informa- 
tion ;  but  it  was  probably  the  same  as  in  the  courts 
of  law,  namely,  by  means  of  black  and  white  peb- 
bles,  or  shells,  put  into  urns  (Kaoiaxoi)  ;  the  white 
for  adoption,  the  black  for  rejection  of  any  given 
measure.     (Schol.  ad  Arist.  Vesp.  981). 

The  determination  or  decree  of  the  people  was 
called  a  Psephisma  (ipTiQio-fm),  which  properly 
signifies  a  law  proposed  to  an  assembly,  and  ap- 
proved of  by  the  people.  The  form  for  drawing 
up  the  Psephisma  varied  in  differentages.  [Boule.] 

We  now  come  to  the  dismissal  of  the  assembly  ; 
the  order  for  which,  when  business  was  over,  was 
given  by  the  prytanes  (Z\vaav  t^v  iKKKi\<riav), 
through  the  proclamation  of  the  crier  to  the  people 
(Aristoph.  Acham.  173)  ;  and  as  it  was  not  cus- 
tomary to  continue  meetings  which  usually  began 
early  in  the  morning  (Id.  20)  till  after  sunset,  if 
one  day  were  not  sufficient  for  the  completion  of 
any  business,  it  was  adjourned  to  the  next.  But 
an  assembly  was  sometimes  broken  up  if  any  one, 
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whether  a  magistrate  or  private  individual,  declared 
that  he  saw  an  unfavourable  omen,  or  perceived 
thunder  and  lightning.  The  sudden  appearance  of 
rain  also,  or  the  shock  of  an  earthquake,  or  any 
natural  phaenoinenon  of  the  kind  called  Sio(T7}fjLlai9 
was  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  hasty  adjournment 
of  an  assembly.  (Aristoph.  Nub.  579  ;  Thuc.  v. 
46.) 

We  have  already  stated  in  general  terms,  that 
all  matters  of  public  and  national  interest,  whether 
foreign  or  domestic,  were  determined  upon  by  the 
people  in  their  assemblies,  and  we  shall  conclude 
this  article  by  stating  in  detail  what  some  of  these 
matters  were.  On  this  point  Julius  Pollux  (viii. 
95)  informs  us,  that  in  the  first  assembly  of  every 
prytany,  which  was  called  Kvpla,  the  iirLxeipoTOpia 
of  the  magistrates  was  held  ;  i.  e.  an  inquisition 
into  their  conduct,  which,  if  it  proved  unfavour- 
able, was  followed  by  their  deposition.  In  the 
same  assembly,  moreover,  the  elaayyeXlai  or  ex- 
traordinary informations  were  laid  before  the  peo- 
ple, as  well  as  all  matters  relating  to  the  watch  and 
ward  of  the  country  of  Attica  ;  the  regular  officers 
also  read  over  the  lists  of  confiscated  property,  and 
the  names  of  those  who  had  entered  upon  inherit- 
ances. The  second  was  devoted  to  the  hearing  of 
those  who  appeared  before  the  people  as  suppli- 
ants for  some  favour,  or  for  the  privilege  of  ad- 
dressing the  assembly  without  incurring  a  penalty 
to  which  they  otherwise  would  have  been  liable, 
or  for  indemnity  previous  to  giving  information 
about  any  crime  in  which  they  were  accomplices. 
In  all  these  cases  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  an 
#5eicc,  i.  e.  a  special  permission  or  immunity.  _  In 
the  third  assembly,  ambassadors  from  foreign  states 
were  received.  In  the  fourth,  religious  and  other 
public  matters  of  the  state  were  discussed. 

From  this  statement,  compared  with  what  is 
said  under  Eisangeua,  it  appears  that  in  cases 
which  required  an  extraordinary  trial,  the  people 
sometimes  acted  in  a  judicial  capacity,  although 
they  usually  referred  such  matters  to  the  court  of 
the  Heliaea.  There  were,  however,  other  cases  in 
which  they  exercised  a  judicial  power :  thus,  for 
instance,  the  proedri  could  ex  officio  prosecute  an 
individual  before  the  people  for  misconduct  in  the 
ecclesia.  (Aesch.  c.  Timarch.  p.  5.)  Again,  on 
some  occasions  information  (/i^vvffts)  was  simply 
laid  before  the  people  in  assembly,  without  the  in- 
formant making  a  regular  impeachment  ;  and  al- 
though the  final  determination  in  cases  of  this  sort 
was  generally  referred  to  a  court  of  law,  still  there 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  people  might 
have  taken  cognizance  of  them  in  assembly,  and 
decided  upon  them  as  judges  ;  just  as  they  did  in 
some  instances  of  heinous  and  notorious  crimes, 
even  when  no  one  came  forward  with  an  accusa- 
tion. Moreover,  in  turbulent  and  excited  times, 
if  any  one  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  people, 
they  not  unfrequently  passed  summary  sentence 
upon  him,  without  any  regard  to  the  regular  and 
established  forms  of  proceeding :  as  examples  of 
which  we  may  mention  the  cases  of  Demosthenes 
and  Phocion.  The  proceedings  called  TvpoSoXri  and 
iirayyeKia  were  also  instituted  before  the  people : 
further  information  with  respect  to  them  is  given 
under  those  heads. 

The  legislative  powers  of  the  people  in  assembly, 
so  far  as  they  were  defined  by  the  enactments  of 
Solon,  were  very  limited  ;  in  fact,  strictly  speak- 
ing, no  laws  could,  without  violating  the  spirit  of 
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the  Athenian  constitution,  be  either  repealed  or 
enacted,  except  by  the  court  of  the  Nofioderat :  it 
might,  however,  doubtless  happen  that  ^/rj^lcrfiara 
passed  by  the  assemblies  had  reference  to  general 
and  permanent  objects,  and  were  therefore  virtually 
v6fiot  or  laws  [Nomothetes]  ;  moreover,  if  we 
may  judge  by  the  complaints  of  Demosthenes,  it 
appears  that  in  his  days  the  institutions  of  Solon 
had,  in  this  respect,  fallen  into  disuse,  and  that 
new  laws  were  made  by  the  people  collectively  in 
assembly,  without  the  intervention  of  the  court  of 
the  nomothetae.  (Dem.  c.  Timocr.  p.  744  ;  Aristot. 
Polit.  iv.  4.) 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  state,  and  all  matters 
connected  with  it,  and  the  regulation  and  appropria- 
tion of  the  taxes  and  revenues,  were,  as  we  might 
expect,  determined  upon  by  the  people  in  assembly. 
The  domestic  economy  of  the  state  was  under  the 
same  superintendence  ;  a  fact  which  Pollux  briefly 
expresses  by  informing  us  that  the  people  decided 
in  the  fourth  assembly  irep\  tepStv  koI  §7)fj.0(riwv, 
i.  e.  on  all  matters,  whether  spiritual  or  secular,  in 
which  the  citizens  collectively  had  an  interest. 
Such,  for  example,  says  Schbmann  (p.  298),  "are 
the  priesthood,  the  temples  of  the  gods,  and  all 
other  sacred  things  ;  the  treasury,  the  public  land, 
and  public  property  in  general ;  the  magistracy, 
the  courts,  the  laws  and  institutions  of  the  state, 
and,  in  fine,  the  state  itself:"  in  connection  with 
which  we  may  observe,  that  the  meetings  for  the 
election  of  magistrates  were  called  apxatpecrlai. 
Lastly,  as  Schbmann  remarks,  "  the  people  likewise 
determined  in  assembly  upon  the  propriety  of  con- 
ferring rewards  and  honours  on  such  citizens  or 
strangers,  or  even  foreign  states,  as  had  in  any 
manner  signally  benefitted  the  commonwealth." 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  the  signification 
of  a  religious  assembly  or  church,  which  ecclesia 
bore  in  later  times,  sprang  from  its  earlier  meaning 
of  an  assembly  in  general,  whether  of  the  con- 
stituency of  a  whole  state,  or  of  its  sub-divi- 
sions, such  as  tribes  and  cantons.  See  Tribus  and 
Demus.  [R.W.] 

ECCLETI  (%KK\r)Tot\  was  the  name  of  an 
assembly  at  Sparta,  and  seems  to  have  been  the 
same  as  the  so-called  lesser  assembly  (7)  fxiKpa  kcl- 
Xov/xeyi]  eKKXyaia,  Xen.  Hell.  iii.  3.  §  8).  Its 
name  seems  to  indicate  a  select  assembly,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  of  what  persons  it  was  com- 
posed ;  since,  however,  Xenophon  {Hell.  ii.  4,  §  38) 
mentions  the  ephors  along  with  and  as  distinct 
from  it,  we  cannot  with  Tittman  {Grieck.  Staatsv. 
p.  100)  andWachsmuth  (Hell. Alter.  vol.i.  pp.464, 
690,  2d  edit.),  consider  it  as  having  consisted  of 
the  Spartan  magistrates,  with  the  addition  of  some 
deputies  elected  from  among  the  citizens.  As, 
however,  the  ckkXtitoi  do  not  occur  until  the  period 
when  the  franchise  had  been  granted  to  a  great 
number  of  freedmen  and  aliens,  and  when  the 
number  of  ancient  citizens  had  been  considerably 
thinned,  it  does  not  seem  improbable  that  the  lesser 
assembly  consisted  exclusively  of  ancient  citizens, 
either  in  or  out  of  office  ;  and  this  supposition 
seems  very  well  to  agree  with  the  fact,  that  they 
appear  to  have  always  been  jealously  watchful  in 
upholding  the  ancient  constitution,  and  in  prevent- 
ing any  innovation  that  might  be  made  by  the 
ephors  or  the  new  citizens.  (Thirlwall,  Hist,  of 
Greece,  iv.  p.  372,  &c.) 

The  whole  subject  of  the  eKK\r]rot  is  involved  in 
difficulty.    Tittmann  thinks,  that  though  the  name 
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of  this  assembly  is  not  mentioned,  it  existed  long 
before  the  Persian  wars,  and  that  in  many  cases  in 
which  the  magistrates  (tcAtj,  &pxovres  or  <xpxa0 
are  said  to  have  made  decrees,  the  magistrates  are 
mentioned  instead  of  the  gkkAtjtoi,  of  whom  they 
were  the  chief  members.  This  last  supposition  is 
rejected  by  Miiller  (Dor.  iii.  5.  §  10),  who  ob- 
serves that  the  magistrates  were  often  said  to  have 
decreed  a  measure  (especially  in  foreign  affairs), 
though  it  had  been  discussed  before  the  whole 
assembly  and  approved  by  it ;  for  the  magistrates 
were  the  representatives  and  the  organs  of  the 
assembly,  and  acted  in  its  name.  Miiller  is  also 
of  opinion  that  ^KKXrjrot  and  eKfcAijcrta  are  identical, 
and  distinct  from  the  lesser  assembly,  which  he 
considers  to  have  been  a  kind  of  select  assembly, 
But  his  arguments  on  this  point  are  not  convincing. 
The  ckkAtjtoi  and  the  lesser  assembly  are  men- 
tioned about  the  same  time  in  Grecian  history,  and 
previous  to  that  time  we  hear  of  no  assembly, 
except  the  regular  4icK\yi<ria  of  all  the  Spartans, 
(See  Xen.  Hell.  v.  ii.  §  33,  vi.  3.  §  3.)    [L.S.] 

E'CDICUS  (ckSucos),  the  name  of  an  officer  in 
many  of  the  towns  of  Asia  Minor  during  the  Ro- 
man dominion,  whose  principal  duty  was  the  care 
of  the  public  money,  and  the  prosecution  of  all  par- 
ties who  owed  money  to  the  state.  The  word  is 
translated  in  the  ancient  glossaries  by  cognitor,  an 
attorney.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  xiii.  56  ;  Plin.  Ep.  x. 
Ill  ;  Gronovius,  de Sestert.  iv.  3.  p.  277.) 
E'CDOSIS  (foSoffis).  [Fenus.] 
ECHI'NOS  (ixws).  [Dike.] 
ECLOGEIS  (iK\oy&).  [Eisphora.] 
ECMARTY'RIA  (i^aprvpla),  signifies  the 
deposition  of  a  witness,  who,  by  reason  of  absence 
abroad,  or  illness,  was  unable  to  attend  in  court. 
His  statement  was  taken  down  in  writing,  in  the 
presence  of  persons  expressly  appointed  to  receive 
it,  and  afterwards,  upon  then*  swearing  to  its  iden- 
tity, was  read  as  evidence  in  the  cause.  They 
were  said  /J-aprvpeiv  r))v  iKfiaprvpiav  :  the  absent 
witness,  iK/xapTvpe7v ;  the  party  who  procured  the 
evidence,  hc^apTvpiav  irois'iadat.  It  was  considered 
as  the  testimony  of  the  deponent  himself,  not  that 
of  the  certifying  witnesses,  and  therefore  did  not 
come  within  the  description  of  hearsay  evidence, 
which  (except  the  declaration  of  a  deceased  per- 
son) was  not  admissible  at  Athens.  The  law 
was,  a,KQT)V  elvai  fiaprvpeiv  reS^ewTOJ,  iKfiaprvpiav 
Se  vTTtpopiov  teal  dfivvdrov.  The  deponent  (like 
any  other  witness)  was  liable  to  an  action  for  false 
testimony  if  the  contents  of  the  deposition  were 
untrue,  unless  he  could  show  that  it  was  incor- 
rectly taken  down  or  forged,  in  which  case  the 
certifying  witnesses  would  be  liable.  Therefore 
(Isaeus  tells  us)  it  was  usual  to  select  persons  of 
good  character  to  receive  such  evidence,  and  to 
have  as  many  of  them  as  possible  (Isaeus,  De 
Pyrr.  Hered.  23,  24,  ed.  Bekk.  ;  Dem.  c.  Steph. 
pp.  1130,  1131.)  [Maetyria.]  [C.  R.  K.j 
E'CPHORA  (iK(popd).  [Funus.] 
ECPHYLLOPHO'RIA  (^uAAo^opia).  [Ex- 

SILIUM.] 

ECULEUS.  [Equuleus.] 
E'DERE  ACTIO'NEM.  [Actio.] 
EDICTUM.  The  Jus  Edicendi,  or  power  of 
making  edicts,  belonged  to  the  higher  magistratus 
populi  Romani,  but  it  was  principally  exercised  by 
the  two  praetors,  the  praetor  urbanus  and  the 
praetor  peregrinus,  whose  jurisdiction  was  exercised 
in  the  provinces  by  the  praeses.    The  curule  aediles 
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also  made  many  edicts,  and  their  jurisdiction  waa 
exercised  (under  the  empire  at  least)  in  the  pro- 
vinciae  populi  Romani  by  the  quaestors.  (Gaius, 
i.  6.)  There  was  no  edict  promulgated  in  the  pro- 
vinciae  Caesaris.  The  tribunes,  censors,  and  ponti- 
fices  also  promulgated  edicts  relating  to  the  matters 
of  their  respective  jurisdictions.  The  edicta  are 
enumerated  by  Gaius  among  the  sources  of  Roman 
law,  and  this  part  of  the  Roman  law  is  sometimes 
called  in  the  Pandect,  Jus  Honorarium  (Dig.  44. 
tit.  7.  s.  52),  apparently  because  the  edictal  power 
belonged  to  those  magistrates  only  who  had  the 
honores,  and  not  so  much  ad  honorem  praetorum. 
(Dig.  1.  tit.  1.  s.  7.)  As  the  edicts  of  the  praetors 
were  the  most  important,  the  jus  honorarium  was 
sometimes  called  jus  praetorium  ;  but,  properly, 
the  jus  honorarium  was  the  term  under  which  was 
comprehended  all  the  edictal  law. 

Edictum  signifies,  generally,  any  public  notice 
made  by  a  competent  authority  (Tacit.  Ann.  i.  7  ; 
Liv.  xxxi.  6,  ii.  30).  But  it  specially  signifies, 
under  the  republic,  a  rule  promulgated  by  a  magis- 
tratus, which  was  done  by  writing  it  on  an  album, 
and  placing  it  in  a  conspicuous  place,  "  Unde  de 
piano  recte  legi  potest.""  From  this  circumstance, 
the  Edict  was  considered  to  be  a  part  of  the  jus 
scriptum.  As  the  office  of  a  magistratus  was 
annual,  the  rules  promulgated  by  a  predecessor 
were  not  binding  on  a  successor,  but  he  might 
confirm  or  adopt  the  rules  of  his  predecessor,  and 
introduce  them  into  his  own  Edict,  and  hence  such 
adopted  rules  were  called  edictum  tralatitium  (Cic. 
ad  Att.  iii.  23,  v.  21  ;  ad  Fam.  iii.  8  ;  in  Verr. 
i.  45),  or  vetus,  as  opposed  to  edictum  novum.  A 
repentinum  edictum  was  that  rule  which  was  made 
(prout  res  incidit)  for  the  occasion.  (In  Verr.  iii. 
14.)  A  perpetuum  edictum  was  that  rule  which 
was  made  by  the  magistratus  on  entering  upon 
office,  and  which  was  intended  to  apply  to  all  cases 
to  which  it  was  applicable,  during  the  year  of  his 
office :  hence  it  was  sometimes  called  also  annua 
lex.  It  was  not  called  perpetuum  because  the 
rules  were  fixed,  but  because  each  praetor  pub- 
lished his  edict  upon  entering  on  his  office,  and 
thus  there  was  a  perpetuum  (continuous)  edictum. 
Until  it  became  the,  practice  for  magistratus  to 
adopt  the  edicta  of  their  predecessors,  the  edicta 
could  not  form  a  body  of  permanent  binding  rules  ; 
but  when  this  practice  became  common,  the  edicta 
(edictum  tralatitium)  soon  constituted  a  large  body 
of  law,  which  was  practically  of  as  much  import- 
ance as  any  other  part  of  the  law.  The  several 
edicta,  when  thus  established,  were  designated  by 
the  names  of  their  promulgators,  as  the  Edictum 
Carbonianum  ;  or  they  were  named  with  reference 
to  the  formula,  and  the  actio  which  they  esta- 
blished, as  Aquiliana,  Publiciana,  Rutiliana. 

The  origin  of  the  edictal  power  cannot  be  his- 
torically shown  ;  but  as  the  praetor  was  a  magistrate 
established  for  the  administration  of  justice  on  ac- 
count of  the  occupations  of  the  consuls,  and  the 
consular  power  was  the  representative  of  the  kingly 
power,  it  seems  that  the  jus  edicendi  may  have 
been  a  remnant  of  the  kingly  prerogative.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  edictal  power  was  early 
exercised,  and  so  far  established,  that  the  jus  prae- 
torium was  a  recognised  division  of  law  in  and 
before  the  time  of  Cicero  (in  Verr.  i.  44),  in  whose 
age  the  study  of  the  Edict  formed  a  part  of  the 
regular  study  of  the  law.  (de  Leg.  i-  5,  ii.  23.) 
The  edict  r£  the  aediles  about  the  buying  and 
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selling  of  slaves  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  (de  Off  iii. 
17)  ;  the  Edictiones  Aedilitiae  are  alluded  to  by 
Plautus  (Capt.vr.  2,  v.  43)  ;  and  an  edict  of  the 
praetor  Peregrinus  is  mentioned  in  the  Lex  Galliae 
Cisalpinae,  which  probably  belongs  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighth  century  of  the  city.  The  Lex 
Cornelia,  b.c.  67,  provided  against  abuses  of  the 
edictal  power,  by  declaring  that  the  praetors  should 
decide  in  particular  cases,  conformably  to  their 
perpetual  edict.  The  edicts  made  in  the  provinces 
are  often  mentioned  by  Cicero.  They  were  founded 
on  the  edictum  urbanum,  though  they  likewise 
comprehended  rules  applicable  only  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  the  provinces,  and  so  far 
they  were  properly  edictum  provinciale.  Thus 
Cicero  (ad  Att.  vi.  1 )  says,  that  he  promulgated  in 
his  province  two  edicta  ;  one  provinciale,  which, 
among  other  matters,  contained  every  thing  that 
related  to  the  publicani,  and  another,  to  which  he 
gives  no  name,  relating  to  matters  of  which  he 
says,  "  ex  edicto  et  postulari  et  fieri  solent.1'  As 
to  all  the  rest,  he  made  no  edict,  but  declared  that 
he  would  frame  all  his  decrees  (decreta)  upon  the 
edicta  urbana.  It  appears,  then,  that  in  the  time 
of  Cicero  the  edicta  already  formed  a  large  body 
of  law,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that,  in 
his  time,  an  attempt  had  been  already  made  to 
reduce  it  into  order,  and  to  comment  on  it.  Ser- 
vius  Sulpicius,  the  great  jurist  and  orator,  the 
friend  and  contemporary  of  Cicero,  addressed  to 
Brutus  two  very  short  books  on  the  Edict,  which 
was  followed  by  the  work  of  Ofilius  (Pomponius, 
Dig.  1.  tit.  2.  s.  2)  ;  though  we  do  not  know 
whether  the  work  of  Ofilius  was  an  attempt  to 
collect  and  arrange  the  various  edicta,  like  the  sub- 
sequent compilation  of  Julian,  or  a  commentary 
like  those  of  many  subsequent  jurists  (Ofilius 
edictum  praetoris  primus  diligenter  composuit). 

The  object  of  the  Edict,  according  to  the 
Roman  jurists,  was  the  following  (Papinianus, 
Dig.  1.  tit.  1.  s.  7):  —  "Adjuvandi  vel  supplendi 
vel  corrigendi  juris  civilis  gratia  propter  utilitatem 
publicam :  "  the  Edict  is  also  described  as  "  viva 
vox  juris  civilis."  It  was,  in  effect,  an  indirect 
method  of  legislating,  and  it  was  the  means  by 
which  numerous  rules  of  law  became  established. 
It  was  found  to  be  a  more  effectual,  because  an 
easier  and  more  practical  way  of  gradually  en- 
larging and  altering  the  existing  law,  and  keeping 
the  wftole  system  in  harmony,  tlian  the  method  ot 
direct  legislation  ;  and  it  is  undeniable  that  the 
most  valuable  part  of  the  Roman  law  is  derived 
from  the  edicts.  If  a  praetor  established  any  rule 
which  was  found  to  be  inconvenient  or  injurious, 
it  fell  into  disuse,  if  not  adopted  by  his  successor. 
The  publicity  of  the  Edict  must  also  have  been  a 
great  security  against  any  arbitrary  changes,  for  a 
magistratus  would  hardly  venture  to  promulgate  a 
rule  to  which  opinion  had  not  by  anticipation  al- 
ready given  its  sanction.  Many  of  the  rules  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Edict  were  merely  in  conformity 
to  existing  custom,  more  particularly  in  cases  of 
contracts,  and  thus  the  edict  would  have  the  effect 
of  converting  custom  into  law.  This  is  what  Cicero 
seems  to  mean  (de  Invent,  ii.  22),  when  he  says 
that  the  Edict  depends  in  a  great  degree  on  custom. 

As  to  the  matter  of  the  Edict,  it  must  be  sup- 
posed that  the  defects  of  the  existing  law  must 
generally  have  been  acknowledged  and  felt  before 
any  magistratus  ventured  to  supply  them  ;  and  in 
doing  this,  he  must  have  conformed  to  the  so-called 
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natural  equity  (Jus  Naturale  or  Gentium).  Under 
the  emperors,  also,  it  may  be  presumed,  that,  the 
opinions  of  legal  writers  would  act  on  publi? 
opinion,  and  on  those  who  had  the  jus  edicendi. 
Hence,  a  large  part  of  the  edictal  rules  were 
founded  on  the  so-called  jus  gentium  ;  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  some  modifications  of  the  strict  rules  of 
the  civil  law,  and  of  additional  rules  of  law,  would 
become  the  more  apparent  with  the  extension  of 
the  Roman  power  and  their  intercourse  with  other 
nations.  But  the  method  in  which  the  praetor 
introduced  new  rules  of  law  was  altogether  con- 
formable to  the  spirit  of  Roman  institutions.  The 
process  was  slow  and  gradual  ;  it  was  not  effected 
by  the  destruction  of  that  which  existed,  but  by 
adapting  it  to  circumstances.  Accordingly,  when 
a  right  existed,  or  was  recognised,  the  praetor 
would  give  an  action,  if  there  was  none  ;  he  would 
interfere  by  way  of  protecting  possession,  but  he 
could  not  make  possession  into  ownership,  and, 
accordingly,  that  was  effected  by  the  law  [Usu- 
oapio]  :  he  aided  plaintiffs  by  fictions,  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  Publiciana  actio,  where  the  fiction 
was,  that  the  possessor  had  obtained  the  ownership 
by  usucapion,  and  so  was  quasi  ex  jure  Quiritinm 
dominus  (Gaius,  iv.  36)  ;  and  he  also  aided  parties 
by  exceptiones,  and  in  integrum  restitutio.  [Jus.] 

The  old  forms  of  procedure  were  few  in  number, 
and  they  were  often  inconvenient  and  failed  to  do 
justice.  Accordingly,  the  praetor  extended  the 
remedies  by  action,  as  already  intimated  in  the 
case  of  the  Publiciana  actio.  This  change  pro- 
bably commenced  after  many  of  the  legis  actioncs 
were  abolished  by  the  Aebutia  lex,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  new  forms  of  actions  arose.  These  were  in- 
troduced by  the  praetors,  and  it  is  hardly  a  matter 
of  doubt  that  in  establishing  the  formulae  they 
followed  the  analogy  of  the  legis  actiones.  It  is 
the  conclusion  of  an  ingenious  writer  (Rhein.  Mm, 
fur  Juris,  i.  p.  51,  Die  Oeconomie  des  Edicles9 
von  Heffter),  "  that  the  edict  of  the  praetor  urbanus 
was  in  the  main  part  relating  to  actions  arranged 
after  the  model  of  the  old  legis  actiones,  and  that 
the  system  is  apparent  in  the  Code  of  Justinian 
and  still  more  in  the  Digest. " 

Under  the  emperors,  there  were  many  commen- 
tators on  the  Edict.  Thus  we  find  that  Labeo 
wrote  four  books  on  the  Edict,  find  a  work  of  his 
in  thirty  books,  Ad  Edictum  Praetoris  Peregrini, 
is  cited  by  Ulpian.  (Dig.  4.  tit,  3  s.  9.)  Salvia* 
Julianus,  a  distinguished  jurist,  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Hadrian,  and  filled  the  office  of  praetor, 
made  a  compilation  of  Edictal  law  by  order  of  the 
emperor  ;  the  work  was  arranged  in  titles,  ac- 
cording to  subjects  (Booking,  Instit.  i.  30.  n.  11). 
It  was  called  Edictum  Perpetuum  ;  and  it  seems, 
that  from  the  date  of  this  treatise,  the  name  Per- 
petuum was  more  particularly  applied  to  this 
edictum  than  to  that  which  was  originally  and  pro- 
perly called  the  Edictum  Perpetuum.  Julian  ap- 
pears to  have  collected  and  arranged  the  old  edicts, 
and  he  probably  both  omitted  what  had  fallen  into 
disuse,  and  abridged  many  parts,  thus  giving  to 
the  whole  a  systematic  character.  The  work  of 
Julian  must  have  had  great  influence  on  the  study 
of  the  law,  and  on  subsequent  juristical  writings. 
It  does  not  seem  probable,  that  the  edicts  of  the 
two  Roman  praetors,  together  with  the  Edictum 
Provinciale,  and  the  edicts  of  the  curule  aediles, 
were  blended  into  one  in  this  compilation.  If  the 
work  of  Julian  comprehended  all   these  edicts, 
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they  must  have  been  kept  distinct,  as  the  subject- 
matter  of  them  was  different.  We  know  that  the 
edicts  of  the  curule  aediles  were  the  subject  of 
distinct  treatises  by  Gams,  Ulpian,  and  Paulus, 
and  the  Edictum  Provinciale  would,  from  its  nature, 
be  of  necessity  kept  separate  from  all  the  rest. 
But  some  writers  are  of  opinion,  that  the  Edictum 
Perpetuum  of  Julianus  made  one  body  of  law  out 
of  the  edicta  of  the  praetor  urbanus  and  peregrinus, 
that  there  was  also  incorporated  into  it  much  of 
the  Edictum  Provinciale,  and  a  large  part  of  the 
Edictum  Aedilitium,  as  an  appendage  at  least. 
The  Edict  thus  arranged  and  systematised  was,  it 
is  further  supposed,  promulgated  in  the  provinces, 
and  thus  became,  as  far  as  its  provisions  extended, 
a  body  of  law  for  the  empire.  This  view  of  the 
edictum  of  Julianus  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  of 
Italy  being  divided  by  Hadrian  into  the  city  of 
Rome  with  its  appurtenant  part,  and  four  districts. 
The  magistrate  remained  as  before,  but  the  juris- 
diction of  the  praetor  was  limited  to  Rome  and  its 
territory  j  and  magistrates,  called  consulares,  and 
subsequently,  in  the  time  of  Aurelius,  juridici,  were 
appointed  to  administer  justice  in  the  districts. 
As  the  edictal  power  of  the  praetor  was  thus 
limited,  the  necessity  for  a  comprehensive  Edict 
(such  as  the  Edictum  Perpetuum  of  Julian)  is  the 
more  apparent. 

There  were  numerous  writings  on  the  Edict 
besides  those  above  enumerated.  They  were 
sometimes  simply  entitled  Ad  Edictum,  according 
to  the  citations  in  the  Digest ;  and  there  were  also 
other  juristical  writings,  not  so  entitled,  which  fol- 
lowed the  order  of  the  Edict,  as,  for  instance,  the 
epitome  of  Hermogenianus.  (Dig.  1.  tit.  5.  s.  2.) 
Ultimately,  the  writings  on  the  Edict,  and  those 
which  followed  the  arrangement  of  the  Edict,  ob- 
tained more  authority  than  the  Edict  itself,  and 
became  the  basis  of  instruction. 

Some  few  fragments  of  the  older  edicts  are 
found  in  the  Roman  writers,  but  it  is  chiefly  from 
the  writings  of  the  jurists,  as  excerpted  in  the 
Digest,  that  we  know  anything  of  the  Edict  in  its 
later  form.  It  seems  pretty  clear  that  the  order  of 
Justinian's  Digest,  and  more  particularly  that  of 
his  Code,  to  some  extent  followed  that  of  the 
Edict.  The  writings  on  the  Edict,  as  well  as  the 
Edict  itself,  were  divided  into  tituli  or  rubricae, 
and  these  into  capita  ;  some  special  or  detached 
rules  were  named  clausulae  ;  and  some  parts  were 
simply  named  edictum,  as  Edictum  Carbonianum, 
&c. 

The  Edicta  or  Edictales  Leges  of  the  emperors 
are  mentioned  under  Constitutio. 

The  Digest,  as  already  observed,  contains  nu- 
merous fragments  of  the  Edicts.  The  most  com- 
plete collection  of  the  fragments  of  the  Edicts  is 
by  Wieling,  in  his  "  Fragmenta  Edicti  Perpetui," 
Franek.  1733.  The  latest  essay  on  the  subject  is 
by  C.  G.  L.  de  Weyhe,  "  Libri  Tres  Edicti  sive 
de  Origine  Fatisque  Jurisprudentiae  Romanae  prae- 
sertim  Edictorum  Praetoris  ac  de  Forma  Edicti 
Perpetui,"  Cell.  1821.  The  twenty-first  book  of 
the  Digest  (tit.  1)  is  on  the  Aedilitium  Edictum. 
(Zimmern,  Geschichte  des  Rom.  Privatrechts  ;  Ma- 
rezoll,  Lefabuch,  &c. ;  Rein,  Das  Romische  Privat- 
recht,  &c,  Leipzig,  1836  ;  Savigny,  Geschichte  des 
R.  R.,  &c.  vol.  i.  c.  1 ;  Savigny,  System,  &c,  vol. 
L  pp.  109,  &c,  116,  &c.)  [G.  L.] 

EDICTUM  THEODORICI.  This  is  the  first 
collection  of  law  that  was  made  after  the  downfal 
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of  the  Roman  power  in  Italy.  It  was  promulgated 
by  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  at  Rome,  in 
the  year  a.  d.  500.  It  consists  of  154  chapters, 
in  which  we  recognise  parts  taken  from  the  Code 
and  Novellae  of  Theodosius,  from  the  Codices  Gre- 
gorianus  and  Hermogenianus,  and  the  Sententiae 
of  Paulus.  The  Edict  waB,  doubtless,  drawn  up  by 
Roman  writers,  but  the  original  sources  are  more 
disfigured  and  altered  than  in  any  other  compila- 
tion. This  collection  of  law  was  intended  to  apply 
both  to  the  Goths  (Barbari)  and  the  Romans,  so 
far  as  its  provisions  went ;  but  when  it  made  no 
alteration  in  the  Gothic  law,  that  law  was  still  to 
be  in  force  for  the  Barbari ;  and  the  Roman 
law  was  still  to  prevail  for  the  Romans  in  those 
cases  to  which  the  Edictum  was  not  applicable. 
Athalarich,  the  grandson  of  Theodoric,  or  rather 
Amalasuntha,  the  mother  of  Athalarich,  who  was 
a  minor,  completed  this  Edictum  by  a  new  one ; 
but  after  Narses  had  again  united  Italy  to  the 
dominion  of  Justinian,  the  legislation  of  Justinian 
was  established  in  Italy  (a.  d.  554),  and  the 
Edictum  of  Theodoric  had  no  longer  authority. 
The  opinion  of  modern  writers  as  to  the  design  and 
object  of  the  Edictum  of  Theodoric  is  by  no  means 
uniform.  There  is  an  edition  of  this  Edictum 
by  G.  F.  Rhon,  Halle,  1816,  4to.  (Savigny, 
Geschichte  des  R.  R.  &c.  ;  Booking,  Instit.  i, 
89.)  [G.L.] 

EEDNA  (&5Va).     [Dos.] 

EICOSTE  (cikoo-t^),  a  tax  or  duty  of  one 
twentieth  (five  per  cent.)  upon  all  commodities  ex- 
ported or  imported  by  sea  in  the  states  of  the  allies 
subject  to  Athens.  This  tax  was  first  imposed 
b.  c.  415,  in  the  place  of  the  direct  tribute  which 
had  up  to  this  time  been  paid  by  the  subject 
allies  ;  and  the  change  was  made  with  the  hope 
of  raising  a  greater  revenue.  (Thuc.  vii.  28.) 
This  tax,  like  all  others,  was  farmed,  and  the 
farmers  of  it  were  called  eicostologi  (ci/eoffroAtryoi). 
It  continued  to  be  collected  in  b.  c.  405,  as  Aris- 
tophanes mentions  an  eicostologus  in  that  year 
{Ran.  348).  It  was  of  course  terminated  by  the 
issue  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  but  the  tribute 
was  afterwards  revived  on  more  equitable  prin- 
ciples under  the  name  of  Syntasds  (ffiWaJis). 
(Bockh,  Publ.  Earn,  of  Athens,  pp.  325,  401,  2nd 
ed.) 

We  also  read  of  an  eicoste  levied  by  the  sons 
of  Peisistratus.  This  tax  was  a  twentieth  of  the 
produce  of  the  lands  in  Attica,  and  was  only  half 
of  what  had  been  levied  by  Peisistratus  himself. 
(Thuc.  vi.  54.) 

EIREN  (<%)><)  or  IREN  (?pj|e),  the  name 
given  to  the  Spartan  youth  when  he  attained  the 
age  of  twenty.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  emerged 
from  childhood,  and  was  called  Melleiren  (f- eA- 
Aeipi")  Phrt-  Lye-  17).  When  he  had  attained 
his  twentieth  year,  he  began  to  exercise  a  direct 
influence  over  his  juniors,  and  was  entrusted  with 
the  command  of  troops  in  battle.  The  word  ap- 
pears to  have  orignally  signified  a  commander. 
Hesychius  explains  "lpaves  by  &pxovT€Si  ^~ 
kovtcs  :  and  eipiji/cifei  by  Kparel.  The  ipeves 
mentioned  in  Herodotus  (ix.  85)  were  certainlj 
not  youths,  but  commanders.  (Miiller,  Dorians, 
vol.ii.  p.  315.) 

EISAGO'GEIS  (eiVa^wyeTs),  at  Athens,  were 
not  themselves  distinct  magistrates  ;  but  the  name 
was  given  to  the  ordinary  magistrates  when  ap- 
plication was  made   to  them  for  the  purpose  of 
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bringing  a  cause  (eltrdyeiv)  into  a  proper  court. 
[Diaetetae  ;  Dike.]  The  cause  itself  was 
tried,  as  is  explained  under  Dike,  by  dicasts 
chosen  by  lot ;  but  all  the  preliminary  proceed- 
ings, such  as  receiving  the  accusation,  drawing  up 
the  indictment,  introducing  the  cause  into  court, 
&c,  were  conducted  by  the  regular  magistrate, 
who  attended  in  his  own  department  to  all  that 
was  understood  in  Athenian  law  by  the  lyyeixoyia 
to?  SiKOffTiripiov.  Thus  we  find  the  strategi,  the 
logistae,  the  iiriar&Tai  tuv  drjuoalui/  epywv,  the 
&ri/ie\»|Tal  tou  Ipcxoplov,  &c,  possessing  this 
yyefiovia  ;  but  it  was  not  the  chief  business  of  any 
of  the  public  magistrates,  except  of  the  archons 
and  perhaps  of  the  eleven.  The  chief  part  of  the 
duties  of  the  former,  and  especially  of  the  thes- 
mothetae,  consisted  in  receiving  accusations  and 
bringing  causes  to  trial  (e'uriyetv)  in  the  proper 
courts.     [Archon.] 

EISANGE'LIA  (el<myye\la),  signifies,  in  its 
primary  and  most  general  sense,  a  denunciation  of 
any  kind  (Schomann,  De  Comitiis,  p.  181),  but, 
mnch  more  usually,  an  information  laid  before  the 
council  or  the  assembly  of  the  people,  and  the 
consequent  impeachment  and  trial  of  state  crimi- 
nals at  Athens  under  novel  or  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances. Among  these  were  the  occasions 
upon  which  manifest  crimes  were  alleged  to  have 
been  committed,  and  yet  of  such  a  nature  as  the 
existing  laws  had  failed  to  anticipate  or  at  least 
describe  specifically  {&ypa<pa  aSurfipuTa),  the  result 
of  which  omission  would  have  been,  but  for  the 
enactment  by  which  the  accusations  in  question 
might  be  preferred  (v6pos  el<rayye\Tiic6s),  that  a 
prosecutor  would  not  have  known  to  what  magis- 
trate to  apply  ;  that  a  magistrate,  if  applied  to, 
could  not  with  safety  have  accepted  the  indictment 
or  brought  it  into  court ;  and  that,  in  short,  there 
would  have  been  a  total  failure  of  justice.  (Har- 
pocrat.  s.  v.)  The  process  in  question  was  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  supply  these  deficiencies ;  it 
pointed  out,  as  the  authority  competent  to  deter- 
mine the  criminality  of  the  alleged  act,  the  as- 
sembly of  the  people,  to  which  applications  for 
this  purpose  might  be  made  on  the  first  business- 
day  of  each  prytany  (nvpla  inKKricria,  Harpocrat.), 
or  the  council,  which  was  at  all  times  capable  of 
undertaking  such  investigations  ;  and  occasionally 
the  accusation  was  submitted  to  the  cognizance  of 
both  these  bodies.  After  the  offence  had  been 
declared  penal,  the  forms  of  the  trial  and  amount 
of  the  punishment  were  prescribed  by  the  same 
authority  ;  and,  as  upon  the  conviction  of  the 
oifenders  a  precedent  would  be  established  for  the 
future,  the  whole  of  the  proceedings,  although  ex- 
traordinary, and  not  originating  in  any  specific 
law,  may  be  considered  as  virtually  establishing  a 
penal  statute,  retrospective  in  its  first  application. 
(Lycurg.  c.  Leocrat.  p.  149,  ed  Steph.) 

The  speech  of  Euryptolemus  (Xen.  Hell.  i.  7. 
sub  fin.)  clearly  shows  that  the  crime  charged 
against  the  ten  generals  who  fought  at  Arginusae 
was  one  of  these  unspecified  offences.  The  decree 
of  the  senate  against  Antiphon  and  his  colleagues 
(Plut.  Vit.  Dee.  Orator,  p.  833,  e),  directing 
that  they  should  be  tried,  and,  if  found  guilty, 
punished  as  traitors,  seems  to  warrant  the  infer- 
ence, that  their  delinquency  (viz.  having  under- 
taken an  embassy  to  Sparta  by  order  of  the  Four 
Hundred,  a  government  declared  illegal  upon  the 
reinstatement  of  the  democracy),  did  not  amount 
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to  treason  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  term,  but  re- 
quired a  special  declaration  by  the  senate  to  render 
it  cognizable  as  such  by  the  Heliaea.  Another 
instance  of  treason  by  implication,  prosecuted  as 
an  extraordinary  and  unspecified  crime,  appears  in 
the  case  of  Leocrates,  who  is,  in  the  speech  already 
cited,  accused  of  having  absented  himself  from  his 
country,  and  dropped  the  character  of  an  Athe- 
nian citizen  at  a  time  when  the  state  was  in  immi- 
nent danger.  Offences,  however,  of  this  nature 
were  by  no  means  the  only  ones,  nor  indeed  the 
most  numerous  class  of  those  to  which  extraordi- 
nary denunciations  were  applicable.  They  might 
be  adopted  when  the  charge  embraced  a  combina- 
tion of  crimes,  as  that  of  treason  and  impiety  in 
the  famous  case  of  Alcibiades,  for  each  of  which  a 
common  indictment  (ypa<p4i)  was  admissible,  when 
the  accused  were  persons  of  great  influence  in  the 
state,  when  the  imputed  crime,  though  punishable 
by  the  ordinary  laws,  was  peculiarly  heinous,  or 
when  a  more  speedy  trial  than  was  permitted  by 
the  usual  course  of  business  was  requisite  to  ac- 
complish the  ends  of  justice.  (Schomann,  De  Com. 
p.  1 90  ;  Harpocrat.)  Circumstances  such  as  these 
would,  of  course,  be  very  often  pretended  by  an  in- 
former to  excite  the  greater  odium  against  the 
accused,  and  the  adoption  of  the  process  in  ques- 
tion must  have  been  much  more  frequent  than 
was  absolutely  necessary. 

The  first  step  taken  by  the  informer  was  to  re- 
duce his  denunciation  to  writing,  and  Bubmit  it 
immediately  to  the  cognizance  of  the  council, 
which  had  a  discretionary  power  to  accept  or  re- 
ject it.  (Lys.  c.  Nicom.  p.  185.)  Schomann  main- 
tains that  a  reference  to  this  body  was  also  neces- 
sary when  it  was  intended  to  bring  the  matter 
before  the  assembly  of  the  people,  but  that  its 
agency  was  in  such  cases  limited  to  permitting 
the  impeachment  to  be  announced  for  discussion, 
and  directing  the  proedri  to  obtain  a  hearing  for 
the  informer.  The  thesmothetae  are  also  men- 
tioned by  Pollux  (viii.  87)  as  taking  part  in  bring- 
ing the  matter  before  the  assembly,  but  upon  what 
occasion  they  were  so  employed  we  can  only  con- 
jecture. 

In  causes  intended  for  the  cognizance  of  the 
council  only,  after  the  reception  of  the  denuncia- 
tion, three  courses  with  respect  to  it  might  be 
adopted  by  that  body.  If  the  alleged  offence  were 
punishable  by  a  fine  of  no  greater  amount  than 
five  hundred  drachmae,  the  council  itself  formed  a 
court  competent  for  its  trial  ;  if  it  was  of  a  graver 
character  they  might  pass  a  decree,  such  as  that  in 
the  case  of  Antiphon  already  mentioned,  directing 
the  proper  officers  to  introduce  the  cause  to  a  He- 
liastic  court,  and  prescribing  the  time  and  forms 
of  the  trial,  and  the  penalty  to  be  inflicted  upon 
the  conviction  of  the  criminals  ;  lastly,  if  the  mat- 
ter were  highly  important,  and  from  doubts  or 
other  reasons  they  required  the  sanction  of  the 
assembly,  they  might  submit  the  cause  as  it  stood 
to  the  consideration  of  that  body.  In  the  first 
case,  the  trial  was  conducted  before  the  council 
with  all  the  forms  of  an  ordinary  court,  and  if, 
upon  the  assessment  of  penalties,  the  offence  seem- 
ed to  deserve  a  heavier  punishment  than  fell  with- 
in its  competency,  the  trial  was  transferred  to  a 
Heliastic  court,  by  the  delivery  of  the  sentence  of 
the  council  (Ka-r&yvaxns)  to  the  thesmothetae  bv 
the  scribe  of  the  prytanes,  and  upon  these  officer.! 
it  then  devolved  to  bring  the  criminals  to  justice. 
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(Dem.  c.  Timocr.  p.  720.)  The  accused  were  in 
the  meanwhile  put  into  prison  for  safe  custody  by 
the  authority  of  the  council.  "When  the  offence 
was  obviously  beyond  the  reach  of  the  senate's 
competency,  the  trial  was.  dispensed  with,  and  a 
decree  immediately  drawn  up  for  submitting  the 
cause  to  a  superior  court. 

When  a  cause  of  this  kind  was  so  referred,  the 
decree  of  the  senate,  or  vote  of  the  people,  asso- 
ciated other  public  advocates,  generally  ten  in  num- 
ber, with  the  informer,  who  received  a  drachma 
each  from  the  public  treasury  (<rvvhyopoi).  And 
besides  these,  permission  was  given  to  any  other 
citizen  to  volunteer  his  services  on  the  side  of  the 
prosecution.  If  the  information  were  laid  before 
the  assembly,  either  by  the  accuser  himself,  or  the 
senate,  the  first  proceedings  in  the  cause  had  for 
their  object  to  establish  the  penalty  of  the  offence, 
or  the  apparent  culpability  of  the  accused  ;  and  this 
being  decided  by  a  vote  of  the  people  after  a  public 
discussion,  the  mode  of  conducting  the  trial  and 
the  penalty  were  next  fixed.  In  the  case  of  the 
ten  generals,  the  assembly  directed  that  the  senate 
should  propose  the  requisite  arrangements,  The 
plan  of  the  senate,  however,  was  not  necessarily 
adopted,  but  might  be  combated  by  rival  proposals 
of  any  private  citizen.  The  assembly  very  often 
referred  the  matter  to  the  Heliastic  courts,  but 
occasionally  undertook  the  trial  itself ;  and  when 
the  prisoner  was  accused  of  treason,  we  are  told 
(Xen.  I.  c.)  that  he  made  his  defence  to  the  assem- 
bly in  chains,  and  with  a  keeper  upon  either  side  ; 
and,  according  to  another  authority  (Schol.  ad 
Aristoph.  Eccles.  1081),  that  the  time  for  such  de- 
fence was  limited.  After  this  the  tribes  voted  by 
ballot,  two  urns  being  assigned  to  each  tribe  for 
this  purpose.  The  informer,  in  the  event  of  the 
prisoner  being  acquitted,  was  subjected  to  no 
penalty  if  he  obtained  the  votes  of  as  many  as 
fifth  of  the  judges  ;  otherwise,  he  was  liable  to 
fine  of  a  thousand  drachmae.  For  a  more  ample 
discussion  of  the  trials  in  question  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  Schomann  (De  C'omiins,  c.  iii.). 

Besides  the  class  of  causes  hitherto  described, 
there  were  also  two  others  which  equally  bore  the 
name  of  eisangelia,  though  by  no  means  of  the 
same  importance,  nor  indeed  much  resembling  it 
in  the  conduct  of  the  proceedings.  The  first  of 
these  consists  of  cases  of  alleged  icdK(ocris,  i,  e. 
wrong  done  to  aged  or  helpless  parents,  women, 
or  orphans.  Upon  such  occasions  the  informer 
laid  his  indictment  before  the  archon,  if  the 
aggrieved  persons  were  of  a  free  Attic  family  ;  or 
before  the  polemarch,  if  they  were  resident  aliens. 
The  peculiarities  of  this  kind  of  cause  were,  that 
any  Athenian  citizen  might  undertake  the  accusa- 
tion ;  that  the  informer  was  not  limited  as  to  time 
in  his  address  to  the  court,  and  incurred  no  penalty 
whatever  upon  failing  to  obtain  a  verdict.  With 
respect  to  the  accused  it  is  obvious  that  the  cause 
must  have  been  Ti/urjTtiy,  or,  in  other  words,  that 
the  court  would  have  the  power  of  fixing  the 
amount  of  the  penalty  upon  conviction.  The  third 
kind  of  eisangelia  was  available  against  one  of 
the  public  arbitrators  (SmrrijTTjs),  when  any  one 
complained  of  his  having  given  an  unjust  verdict 
against  him.  The  information  was  in  this  case 
laid  before  the  senate  ;  and  that  the  magistrate 
who  had  so  offended,  or  did  not  appear  to  defend 
himself  might  be  punished  by  disfranchisement, 
we  know  from  the  instance  mentioned  by  Demoa- 
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thenes  (c.  Meid.  p.  542.  14).  This  passage,  how. 
ever,  and  an  allusion  to  it  in  Harpocration,  con- 
stitutes the  whole  of  our  information  upon  the 
subject.  (Hudtwalcker,  uber  die  Di'dtet.  p.  19  ; 
Meier,  Att.  Process,  p.  270.)  [J.  S.  M.] 

EISITE'RIA  (cifftrfiput),  scil..  hpd,  sacrifices 
which  were  offered  at  Athens  by  the  senate  be- 
fore the  session  begun,  in  honour  of  the  0eoi  Boy- 
Acuot,  i,  e.  Zeus  and  Athena.  (Antiph.  De  Chor. 
p.  789  ;  Bockh,  Coip.  Inscript.  i.  p.  671.)  The 
sacrifice  was  accompanied  by  libations,  and  a 
common  meal  for  all  the  senators.  (Demosth.  De 
Fals.  Leg.  p.  400.  24  ;  compared  with  c.  Mid, 
p.  552.  2,  where  ei(TiT7ipia  are  said  to  be  offered 
for  the  senate,  virkp  rrjs  fiovhrjs). 

Suidas  (s.v.)  calls  the  etiriT'fjpta  a  festive  day — 
the  first  of  every  year — on  which  all  the  Athenian 
magistrates  entered  upon  their  office,  and  on  which 
the  senate  offered  up  sacrifices  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  the  goodwill  of  the  gods  for  the  new 
magistrates.  But  this  statement,  as  well  as  the 
further  remarks  he  adds,  seem  to  have  arisen  from 
a  gross  misunderstanding  of  the  passage  of  Demos- 
thenes (De  Fals.  Leg.  p.  400),  to  which  he  refers. 
Schomann  (De  Comit.  p.  291,  transl.)  adopts  the 
account  of  Suidas,  and  rejects  the  other  statement 
without  giving  any  reason.  [L.  S.j 

EI'SPHOKA  (el<T<pop&\  literally  a  contribution 
or  tribute,  was  an  extraordinary  tax  on  property, 
raised  at  Athens,  whenever  the  means  of  the  state 
were  not  sufficient  to  carry  on  a  war.  The  money 
thus  raised  was  sometimes  called  ret  KaraSK-fifiUTa, 
(Demosth.  c.  Timocr.yt.  731.)  We  must  carefully 
distinguish  between  this  tax  and  the  various 
liturgies  which  consisted  in  personal  or  direct  ser- 
vices which  citizens  had  to  perform,  whereas  the 
dar<popd  consisted  in  paying  a  certain  contribution 
towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  a  war.  Some 
ancient  writers  do  not  always  clearly  distinguish 
between  the  two,  and  Ulpian  on  Demosthenes 
(Olynth.  ii.  p.  33,  e.)  entirely  confounds  them  ;  and 
it  is  partly  owing  to  these  inaccuracies  that  this 
subject  is  involved  in  great  difficulties.  At  the 
time  when  armies  consisted  only  of  Athenian  citi- 
zens, who  equipped  themselves  and  served  without 
pay,  the  military  service  was  indeed  nothing  but  a 
species  of  extraordinary  liturgy  ;  but  when  mer- 
cenaries were  hired  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
citizens,  when  wars  became  more  expensive  and 
frequent,  the  state  was  obliged  to  levy  contribu- 
tions on  the  citizens  in  order  to  be  able  to  carry 
them  on,  and  the  citizens  then  paid  money  for 
services  which  previously  they  had  performed  in 
person. 

It  is  not  quite  certain  when  this  property-tax 
was  introduced  ;  for,  although  it  is  commonly  in- 
ferred, from  a  passage  in  Thucydides  (iii.  19),  that 
it  was  first  instituted  in  428  b.  c.  in  order  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  the  siege  of  Mytilene,  yet  we 
find  el(r<popd  mentioned  at  an  earlier  period.  (See 
Antiph.  Tetral.  i.  b.  c.  12  ;  Isaeus,  De  Dicaeog.  c.  37 ; 
and  Tittmann,  Griech.  Staatsv.  p.  41,  note  31)  ; 
and  even  the  passage  of  Thucydides  admits  of  an 
interpretation  quite  in  accordance  with  this,  for  it 
is  certainly  not  impossible  that  he  merely  meant  to 
say,  that  so  large  an  amount  as  200  talents  had 
never  before  been  raised  as  elfftyopd.  But,  how- 
ever this  may  be,  after  the  year  428  E.  c.  this  pro- 
perty-tax seems  to  have  frequently  been  raised,  foe, 
a  few  years  afterwards,  Aristophanes  (Equit.  922) 
speaks  of  it  as  something  of  common  occurrence. 
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Such  a  contributiou  could  never  be  raised  without 
a  decree  of  the  people,  who  also  fixed  upon  the 
amount  required  (Demosth.  c.  Polyd.  p.  1208  ; 
Aristoph.  Eceles.  818)  ;  the  generals  superintended 
its  collection,  and  presided  in  the  courts  wheve 
disputes  connected  with,  or  arising  from,  the  levy- 
ing of  the  tax  wore  settled.  (Wolf,  Proleg.  in 
Leplin.  p.  94  ;  Demosth.  e.  Boeot.  p.  1002.)  Such 
disputes  seem  to  have  occurred  rather  frequently  ; 
personal  enmity  not  seldom  induced  the  officers  to 
tax  persons  higher  than  was  lawful,  according  to 
the  amount  of  their  property.  (Aristoph.  I.  c. ; 
Demosth.  c.Aphob.  p.  815.)  The  usual  expres- 
sions for  paying  this  property-tax  are  :  ucr<p4peiv 
Xp'oiiara,  tiatpiptiv  els  rbv  ir6\tp.ov,  eis  t^\v  aoi- 
rrip'uw  tvs  ir6\€t>)S  elo~<popas  elo*(pep€iv,  and  those 
who  paid  it  were  called  ot  eltHptpovres.  On  the 
occasion  mentioned  by  Thucydides,  the  amount 
which  was  raised  was,  as  we  have  seen,  200 
talents,  which,  if  we  suppose  the  taxable  property 
to  have  been  20,000  talents,  was  a  tax  of  one  per 
cent.  (Bcickh,  Pull.  Earn.,  p.  520,  2d  edit.)  On 
other  occasions,  the  rates  were  higher  or  lower,  ac- 
cording to  the  wants  of  the  republic  at  the  time  ; 
we  have  accounts  of  rates  of  a  twelfth,  a  fiftieth,  a 
hundredth,  and  a  five  hundredth  part  of  the  tax- 
able property. 

The  census  of  Solon  was  during  the  first  period 
the  standard  according  to  which  the  elatpopd  was 
raised,  until  in  377  B.  a,  in  the  archonship  of 
Nausinicus,  a  new  census  was  instituted,  in  which 
the  people,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  rates  of 
the  property-tax,  were  divided  into  a  number  of 
symmoriae  (<ru/i/topfcu)  or  classes,  similar  to  those 
which  were  afterwards  made  for  the  trierarchy. 
(Philoch.  a  pud  Harpoerat.  s.v.  *£v/j.popla  ;  Demosth. 
e.  Androt.  p.  606  ;  Ulpian,  ad  Demosth.  Olynth.  ii. 
p.  33,  €.)  The  nature  of  this  new  census,  not- 
withstanding the  minute  investigation  of  Bcickh 
(JPvbl.  Earn,  book  iv),  is  still  involved  in  great  ob- 
scurity. Each  of  the  ten  phylae,  according  to 
Ulpian,  appointed  120  of  its  wealthier  citizens, 
who  were  divided  into  two  parts,  according  to  their 
property,  called  symmoriae,  each  consisting  of  sixty 
persons  ;  and  the  members  of  the  wealthier  of  the 
two  symmoriae  were  obliged,  in  cases  of  urgent 
necessity,  to  advance  to  the  less  wealthy  the  sum 
required  for  the  el(T(popd  (irpotLtrtpopd,  Demosth.  c. 
Mid.  p.  564,  &c).  When  the  wants  of  the  state 
had  been  thus  supplied,  those  who  had  advanced 
the  money  could  at  their  ease,  and  in  the  usual 
way,  exact  their  money  back  from  those  to  whom 
they  had  advanced  it.  The  whole  number  of  per- 
sons included  in  the  symmoriae  was  1200,  who 
were  considered  as  the  representatives  of  the  whole 
republic  ;  it  would,  however,  as  Bb'ckh  justly  ob- 
serves, be  absurd  to  suppose  with  Ulpian  that 
these  1200  alone  paid  the  property-tax,  and  that 
all  the  rest  were  exempt  from  it  The  whole 
census  of  6000  (Demosth.  De  Symmor.),  or  more 
accurately  of  5750  talents  (Polyb.  ii.  62.  §  7),  was 
surely  not  the  property  of  1200  citizens,  but  the 
taxable  property  of  the  whole  republic.  Many 
others,  therefore,  though  their  property  was  smaller 
than  that  of  the  1200,  must  have  contributed  to 
the  elctpopd,  and  their  property  must  be  considered 
as  included  i«  the  census  of  5750  talents  of  tax- 
able property. 

The  body  of  1200  was,  according  to  Ulpian, 
also  divided  into  four  classes,  each  consisting  of 
300.      The  first  class,  or  the  richest,  were  the 
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leaders  of  the  symmoriae  {yyepdves  (rvfipopiuv), 
and  are  often  called  the  three  hundred  tear'  Qoxftv. 
They  probably  conducted  the  proceedings  of  the 
symmoriae,  and  they,  or,  which  is  more  likely,  the 
demarchs,  had  to  value  the  taxable  property.  Other 
officers  were  appointed  to  make  out  the  lists  of  the 
rates,  and  were  called  £iriypa(pe?s,  Siaypa<p€?s,  or 
iic\oye?s.  When  the  wants  of  the  state  were 
pressing,  the  300  leaders,  perhaps  in  connection 
with  the  300  included  in  the  second  class  —  for 
Ulpian,  in  the  first  portion  of  his  remark,  states 
that  the  richer  symmoria  of  every  phyle  had  to 
perform  this  duty  —  advanced  the  money  to  the 
others  on  the  above-mentioned  terms  (Demosth.  c. 
Pliaenipp.  p.  146),  which,  however,  was  never 
done  unless  it  was  decreed  by  the  people.  (Demosth. 
c.  Polyd.  p.  1209.)  The  rates  of  taxation  for  the 
four  classes  have  been  made  out  with  great  proba- 
bility by  Bockh  (Publ.  Earn.  p.  519,  2d  edit.), 
from  whose  work  the  following  table  is  taken  :  — ■ 

First  Class,  from  twelve  talents  upwards. 

Property.  Taxable.  Taxable  Capital.         on^Othpart 

500  tal.  .     £     .     100  tal.     .     .     .         5  tal. 

100    „  .     I    .       20    „      .     .     .         1    „ 

50    „  .     -£■     .       10    „      .     .     .       30  min 

15    „  ■     i     ■         3    „      .     .     .         9    „ 

12    „  .     i     .         2  tal.  24  min.      720  drach. 


Second  Class,  from  six  talents  and 
under  twelve. 

upwards,  but 

Property. 
11  tal. 

Taxable. 

x 

Taxable  Capital. 
1  tal.     50  min 

Property- tax 

of  l-20th  part 

550  drach 

10    „ 
8    „ 
7   „ 

6   „ 

1 

6 

•        i 
X 
6 

X 
b 

1    „       40    „ 
•       1    „       20    „ 
1    „       10    „ 
1    „        .     . 

500      „ 
400      „ 
350      „ 
300      „ 

Tliird  Class,  from 

two  talents  upwai 

ds,  but  undej 

Property. 

5    tal. 
4      „ 
3      „ 
2i    „ 
2      „ 

Taxable 
X 

■  i 

■  ¥ 
X 

X 
B 

SIX. 

Taxable  Capital. 
37;',-  min.     .     . 
30"     „       .     . 

OOI 

13*     „       •     ■ 
15       „       .     . 

Property-tax 

of  1.20th"  part 

187i  drach 

150        „ 

112*      „ 

93*      „ 

75        „ 

Fourth  Class,  froi 

n  twenty-five  minae 
nder  two  talents. 

upwards,  but 

Property. 
Ii  tal. 

Taxable 

_1_ 

Taxable  Capital. 
.     900  drach.     . 

Property-tax 
ofl-20thpart 
.     45  drach 

1     » 

45  min. 

30     „ 
25    „ 

^ 
10 

.     600      „ 
.     450      „        . 
.     300      „ 
250      „        . 

•  30      „ 

•  224    „ 

•  15      „ 

•  12*    „ 

Every  one  had  to  pay  his  tax  in  the  phyle 
where  his  landed  property  lay,  as  appears  from 
the  oration  of  Demosthenes  against  Polycles  ;  and 
if  any  one  refused  to  pay,  the  state  had  a  right  to 
confiscate  his  estate,  but  not  to  punish  the  indi- 
vidual with  atimia,  (Demosth.  c.  Androt.  p.  609, 
c.  Timocrat.  p.  752.)  But  if  any  one  thought  that 
his  property  was  taxed  higher  than  that  of  another 
man  on  whom  juster  claims  could  be  made,  he  had 
the  right  to  call  upon  this  person  to  take  the  office 
in  his  stead,  or  to  submit  to  a  complete  exchange 
of  property.  [Antidosis.]  No  Athenian,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  belonging  to  the  tax-paying 
classes,  could  be  exempt  from  the  ciacpopd,  not  even 
the   descendants  of  Harmodius   and  Aristogiton, 
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(Demosth.  c.  Leptin.  p.  462,  &c.)  Orphans,  though 
exempt  from  liturgies,  were  obliged  to  pay  the  pro- 
perty-tax, as  we  see  in  the  instance  of  Demosthe- 
nes, who  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  syramoriae 
for  ten  years  (c.  Mid.  p.  565  ;  compare  Ieaeus, 
ap.  Dionys.  Isaeus,  p.  108  ;  or  Orat.Graec.  vol.vii. 
p.  331,  ed.  Reiske).  Even  trierarchs  were  not 
exempt  from  paying  the  €i<r(popd  themselves, 
although  they  could  not  be  compelled  to  pay  the 
Trpoeio-^opo.  (Demosth.  c.  Polycl.  p.  1209,  c.Phae- 
nipp.  p.  1046.)  It  seems  that  aliens  were  likewise 
subject  to  it,  for  the  only  instance  we  have  of  any 
exception  being  made  is  one  of  aliens.  (Marm. 
Oxon.  ii.  xxiv.  ;  Bb'ckh,  PuU.  Eccm.  p.  538.) 

For  further  information  concerning  the  subject 
of  the  turtpopu,  see  the  fourth  book  of  Booth's 
Public  Economy  of  Athens;  Wolf,  Prolegomena 
in  LcpUn. ;  Wachsmuth,  ffellen.  Alterth.  vol.  ii. 
p.  98,  2d  edit. ;  Hermann,  Pol.  Ant.  of  Greece, 
§  162.  [L.  S.] 

ELAEOTHE'SIUM.  [Balneae,  p.  190.] 
ELAPHEBO'LIA  (i\a<pr]G6\ia),  the  greatest 
festival  in  the  town  of  Hyampolis,  in  Phocis,  which 
was  celebrated  in  honour  of  Artemis,  in  commemo- 
ration, it  is  said,  of  a  victory  which  its  inhabitants 
had  gained  over  the  Thessalians,  who  had  ravaged 
the  country  and  reduced  the  Phocians  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  town  nearly  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity. (Plut.  De  Mul.  Virt.  p.  267  ;  Paus.  x. 
35.  §  4.)  The  only  particular  which  we  know  of 
its  celebration  is,  that  a  peculiar  kind  of  cake 
(?\a(pos)  was  made  on  the  occasion.  (Athen.  xv. 
p.  646.)  These  cakes  were,  as  their  name  indi- 
cates, probably  made  in  the  shape  of  a  stag  or 
deer,  and  offered  to  the  goddess.  The  festival  of 
the  elaphebolia  was  also  celebrated  in  many  other 
parts  of  Greece,  but  no  particulars  are  known. 
(Etymol.  Magn.  s.  v.  'E\a<pT)go\ii&i'.)  [L.  S.] 
ELAPHEBO'LION.  [Calendarium.] 
ELECTRUM  (faeicrpos  and  ijAeKTpoi'),  is 
used  by  the  ancient  writers  in  two  different  senses, 
either  for  amber  or  for  a  mixture  of  metals  com- 
posed of  gold  and  silver.  In  the  former  sense,  it 
does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  work,  ex- 
cept as  a  substance  used  in  the  arts,  and  also  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  deciding,  with  respect 
to  several  of  the  passages  in  which  the  word 
occurs,  in  which  of  the  two  senses  it  is  used.  If 
we  could  determine  which  was  first  known  to  the 
Greeks,  the  mineral  or  the  metal,  the  subject 
would  be  simplified  ;  but  the  only  means  we  have 
of  determining  this  question  is  the  slight  internal 
evidence  of  a  few  passages  in  Homer.  If,  as  we 
shall  endeavour  to  show,  those  passages  refer  to 
amber,  a  simple  explanation  of  the  twofold  use  of 
the  word  suggests  itself  ;  namely,  that  the  word 
originally  meant  amber,  and  that  it  was  afterwards 
applied  to  the  mixed  metal,  because  its  pale  yellow 
colour  resembled  that  of  amber.  Etymologically, 
the  word  is  probably  connected  with  ^AeKTGjp,  the 
sun,  the  root-meaning  being  brilliant.  {Poit,Etym. 
Forsch.-pt.i.  p.  237  :  this  derivation  was  known  to 
Pliny,  H.  N.  xxxvii.  2.  s.  11:  Buttmann's  deriv- 
ation from  e'A.Kw,  to  draw,  is  objectionable  both  on 
philological  and  historical  grounds :  the  attractive 
power  of  amber,  when  rubbed,  is  said,  and  no 
doubt  correctly,  to  have  been  discovered  long  after 
the  mineral  was  first  known.) 

The  word  occurs  three  times  in  Homer  ;  in  two 
cases  where  mention  is  made  of  a  necklace  of  gold, 
bound,  or  held  together,  Tj\4KTpoiirtv,  where  the 
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plural  is  almost  alone  sufficient  to  prove  that  the 
meaning  is,  with  amber  beads.  (Od.  xv  460,  xviii. 
295.)  In  the  former  passage  the  necklace  is 
brought  by  a  Phoenician  merchant.  The  other 
passage  is  in  the  description  of  the  palace  of  Me- 
nelaus,  which  is  said  to  be  ornamented  with  the 
brilliancy  of  copper  (or  bronze)  and  gold,  and 
electrum,  and  silver,  and  ivory.  (Od.  iv.  73.) 
Now,  since  the  metallic  electrum  was  a  mixture  of 
gold  with  a  small  portion  of  silver,  the  enumera- 
tion of  it,  as  distinct  from  gold  and  silver  would 
seem  almost  superfluous  ;  also,  the  supposition  that 
it  means  amber  agrees  very  well  with  the  subse- 
quent mention  of  ivory :  moreover,  the  order  of 
the  words  supports  this  view ;  for,  applying  to 
them  the  principle  of  parallelism,  —  which  is  so 
common  in  early  poets,  and  among  the  rest  in 
Homer,  —  and  remembering  that  the  Homeric  line 
is  really  a  distich  divided  at  the  caesura,  we  have 
gold  and  amber  very  aptly  contrasted  with  silver 
and  ivory : 

XpvffOV  T*  Tl\GKTp0V  Te 

Kal  apyvpov  ^8'  £he(pai>Tos. 

In  this  last  passage,  Pliny  understood  the  wood 
to  mean  the  metallic  electrum  (H.  N.  xxxiii.  4. 
s.  23)  ;  but  his  authority  on  the  meaning  of  a  pas- 
sage of  Homer  is  worthless :  and  indeed  the  Latin 
writers  seem  generally  to  have  understood  the 
word  in  the  sense  of  the  metal,  rather  than  of 
amber,  for  which  they  have  another  word,  sue- 
cinum.  In  Hesiod's  description  of  the  shield  of 
Hercules  (v.  141),  the  word  again  occurs,  and 
we  have  gypsum,  and  white  ivory,  and  electrum, 
connected  with  shining  gold  and  cyanus,  where 
amber  is  the  more  natural  interpretation  ;  although 
here  again,  the  Roman  imitator,  Virgil,  evidently 
understood  by  it  the  metal.  (Aen.  viii.  402.)  For 
the  discussion  of  other  passages,  in  which  the 
meaning  is  more  doubtful,  see  the  Lexicons  of 
Liddell  and  Scott,  and  Seiler  and  Jacobitz,  and 
especially  Buttmann's  Mythologus,  Supp.  I.  Ueber 
das  Electron,  vol.  ii.  pp.  337,  foil. 

The  earliest  passage  of  any  Greek  writer,  in 
which  the  word  is  certainly  used  for  the  metal,  is 
in  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles  (1038),  where  men- 
tion is  made  of  Indian  gold  and  the  electrum  of 
Sardis,  as  objects  of  the  highest  value.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  what  is  here  meant  is  the  pale 
gold  deposited  by  certain  rivers  of  Asia  Minor, 
especially  the  Pactolus,  which  contained  a  consi- 
derable alloy  of  silver.  We  have  here  an  example 
of  native  electrum;  but  the  compound  was  also 
made  artificially.  Pliny  states  that  when  gold 
contains  a  fifth  part  of  silver,  it  is  called  electrum ; 
that  it  is  found  in  veins  of  gold  ;  and  that  it  ia 
also  made  by  art :  if,  he  adds,  it  contains  more 
than  a  fifth  of  silver,  it  becomes  too  brittle  to  be 
malleable.  Among  its  properties  are,  according  to 
the  same  author,  the  reflecting  the  light  of  a  lamp 
more  brightly  than  silver,  and  that  a  cup  of  native 
electrum  detects  the  presence  of  poison  by  certain 
signs.  One  cannot  but  suspect  that  the  last  state- 
ment is  copied  from  some  Greek  writer,  who  made 
it  respecting  amber,  on  account  of  the  similar  pro- 
perty that  used  to  be  attributed  to  opal.  (Plin. 
H.  N.  xxxiii.  4.  b.  23,  with  Harduin's  note;  comp. 
ix.  50.  s.  65  ;  Paus.  v.  12.  §  6.)  Isidorus  also  dis- 
tinguishes the  three  kinds  of  electrum,  namely, 
(1)  amber  ;  (2)  the  metal,  found  in  its  natural 
state  ;  (3)  the  metal  artificially  composed  of  three 
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parts  of  gold  and  one  of  silver,  proportions  differ- 
ing from  those  mentioned  by  Pliny.  (Isid.  xvi. 
23.) 

Electrum  was  used  for  plate,  and  the  other 
similar  purposes  for  which  gold  and  silver  were 
employed.  It  was  also  used  as  a  material  for 
money.  Lampridius  tells  us,  that  Alexander 
Severus  struck  coins  of  it  ;  and  coins  are  in 
existence,  of  this  metal,  struck  hy  the  kings  of 
Bosporus,  by  Syracuse,  and  hy  other  Greek 
states.  (Eckhel,  Doct.  Num.  Vet.  vol.  i.  pp.  xxiv. 
xxv.)  [P.  S.] 

E'LEPHAS  (eX&pas).  As  we  have  to  speak 
of  ivory  chiefly  in  connection  with  Greek  art,  we 
place  what  we  have  to  say  of  it  under  its  Greek 
name,  in  preference  to  the  proper  Latin  word 
Ebur.  {Elephantus  is  also  used  in  poetry  for 
ivory  ;  Virg.  Georg.  iii,  26,  Aen.  iii,  464,  vi,  896.) 
In  the  early  writers,  such  as  Homer,  Hesiod,  and 
Pindar,  the  word  invariably  means  ivory,  never  the 
elephant;  just  because  the  Greeks  obtained  ivory 
by  commerce  long  before  they  ever  saw,  or  had 
occasion  to  speak  of,  the  animal  from  which  it  was 
obtained.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  word  etymologically  signifies  the 
animal,  being  identical  with  the  Hebrew  and 
Arabic,  Alepk  and  Elef,  which  means  an  ox  or 
other  large  graminivorous  animal ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  Greeks  received  the  substance  ivory,  together 
with  the  name  of  the  animal  which  produces  it,  and 
naturally  applied  the  latter  to  the  former.  (Re- 
specting the  name  see  further  Liddell  and  Scott's 
Lexicon,  and  Pott's  Etym.  Forsch.  pt.  i.  p.  lxxxi.) 
Herodotus,  as  might  be  expected  from  his  researches 
in  Asia  and  Africa,  knew  that  ivory  came  from 
the  teeth  of  the  elephant,  (iv.  191  ;  Plin.  H.  N. 
viii.  3.  s.  4)  ;  while  on  the  other  hand  writers  as 
late  as  Juba  (Plin.  I.  c.)  and  Pausanias  (v.  12.  s.  1.) 
fell  into  the  mistake  of  regarding  the  tusks  as 
horns. 

The  earliest  mention  of  ivory  in  a  Greek 
writer  is  in  a  passage  of  the  Iliad  (v.  583),  where 
it  appears  as  an  ornament  for  harness  (rjvia  Aeu/c1 
ih4<j>avrt).  In  the  Odyssey  its  use  as  an  article  of 
luxury  is  so  often  referred  to,  that  it  is  needless  to 
enumerate  the  passages,  which  prove  how  exten- 
sively the  Phoenician  traders  had  introduced  it 
into  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  and  no  doubt 
also  into  Greece  Proper.  It  appears  among  the 
ornaments  of  houses,  furniture,  vessels,  armour, 
harness,  and  so  forth.  Neither  is  there  any  oc- 
casion to  trace  its  continued  use  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  down  to  the  luxurious  and  expensive 
period  of  the  empire,  when  the  supply  furnished  by 
increased  commerce  was  greatly  enlarged  by  the 
prodigious  quantity  of  elephants,  which  were  pro- 
vided for  the  slaughters  of  the  amphitheatre.  It 
was  used,  not  only  as  an  ornament  for,  but  as  the 
entire  material  of  chairs,  beds,  footstools,  and  other 
furniture,  statues,  flutes,  and  the  frames  of  lyres, 
besides  many  other  objects. 

The  most  important  application  of  ivory  was  to 
works  of  art,  and  especially  to  those  statues  which, 
being  composed  of  gold  and  ivory,  were  called 
chryselephantine  (xPv<re^^J/TlJ/a)- 

The  art  of  chryselephantine  statuary  must  be 
regarded  as  a  distinct  subdivision,  different  from 
casting  in  bronze,  and  sculpturing  in  marble,  and 
indeed  more  nearly  connected  with  carving  in 
wood,  as  is  even  indicated  by  the  application  of  the 
name  £6ava  to  the  master  works  in  this  art  (Strab. 
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viii.  p.  372).  While  the  sculptor  wrought  at 
once  upon  a  material,  which  had  been  compara- 
tively neglected  in  the  early  stages  of  art,  on  ac- 
count of  the  difficulty  of  working  it,  while  the 
statuary  reproduced  in  a  more  durable  substance 
those  forms  which  had  been  first  moulded  in  a 
plastic  material,  another  class  of  artists  developed 
the  capabilities  of  the  other  original  branch  of 
sculpture,  carving  in  wood,  which,  on  account  of  its 
facility,  had  been  the  most  extensively  practised 
in  early  times,  especially  for  the  statues  of  the 
gods.  (Comp.  Statuaria,  and  Diet,  of  Biog.  art. 
Daedalus.)  The  rude  wooden  images  were  not 
only  improved  in  form,  but  elaborately  decorated, 
at  first  with  colours  and  real  drapery,  and  after- 
wards with  more  costly  materials.  The  first  great 
step  in  their  improvement  was  to  make  the  parts 
which  were  not  covered  by  drapery,  namely  the 
face,  hands,  and  feet,  of  white  marble ;  such  statues 
were  called  acroliilis.  The  next  was  to  substitute 
plates  of  ivory  for  the  marble  ;  and  the  further  im- 
provement, the  use  of  beaten  gold  in  place  of  real 
drapery,  constituted  the  chryselephantine  statues. 
This  art  was  one  of  those  which  have  attained  to 
their  perfection  almost  as  soon  as  they  have  re- 
ceived their  first  development.  There  were  some 
works  of  this  description  before  the  time  of  Phei- 
dias  *  ;  but  the  art,  properly  regarded,  was  at 
once  created  and  perfected  by  him  ;  and  the  reason 
for  its  immediate  perfection  was,  that  the  artist 
was  prepared  for  his  work,  not  only  by  his  genius, 
but  also  by  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  artistic 
laws,  and  the  technical  processes,  of  all  the  other 
departments  of  his  art. 

Chryselephantine  statuary,  as  practised  by  Phei- 
dias, combined,  in  addition  to  that  perfection  of 
form  which  characterised  all  the  great  works  of 
the  age,  the  elements  of  colossal  grandeur,  exqui- 
site beauty  and  delicacy  of  material,  and  the  most 
rich  and  elaborate  subsidiary  decorations.  The 
general  effect  of  his  Zeus  or  Athena  was  that  of 
the  most  imposing  grandeur  and  the  most  perfect 
illusion  to  which  art  can  attain.  In  a  bronze  or 
marble  statue  the  material  at  once  dispels  the 
illusion  of  reality  ;  but  the  impression  produced 
upon  a  spectator  by  the  soft  tints  of  the  ivory,  the 
coloured  eyes  and  the  golden  robe  of  the  Olympian 
Zeus,  to  say  nothing  of  the  expression  of  the  fea- 
tures and  the  figure,  was  almost  that  of  looking 
upon  the  praesens  numen.  These  statues  were  the 
highest  efforts  ever  made,  and  probably  that  ever 
can  be  made,  to  invest  a  religion  of  idolatry  with 
an  external  appearance  of  reality  ;  and  for  the 
sake  of  this  immediate  effect  the  artist  was  willing 
to  forego  the  lasting  fame  which  he  would  have 
obtained  if  he  had  executed  his  greatest  works  in 
a  more  durable  material. 

The  most  celebrated  chryselephantine  statues  in 
Greece  and  the  Greek  states  were  those  of  Athena 
in  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  of  Zeus  at  Olympia,  of 
Asclepius  at  Epidaurus,  all  three  by  Pheidias ; 
the  Hera  near  Argos  by  Polycleitus  (whose  works 
in  this  department  are  esteemed  by  some  the  most 
beautiful  in  existence,  though  others  considered 
them  far  inferior  to  those  of  Pheidias :  comp.  Strab. 
viii.  p.  372  ;  Quintil.  xii.  10) ;  the  Olympian  Zeue, 


*  Mention  is  made  of  chryselephantine  statues 
by  Dorycleides,  Theocles,  Medon,  Canachus,  Me- 
naechmus,  and  Suidas.  (See  the  articles  in  the 
Diet,  of  Biog.) 
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set  up  at  Daphne  by  Antiochus  IV.,  in  imitation 
of  that  of  Pheidias  ;  certain  statues,  in  the  temple 
of  Zeus  Olympius  at  Athens,  which  are  praised, 
hut  not  specified,  hy  Pausanias :  and  even  some  of 
the  Greek  kings  of  the  conquered  states  of  Asia 
arrogated  to  themselves  this  highest  honour  that 
the  piety  of  earlier  times  could  pay  to  the  gods  ; 
for  Pausanias  saw,  in  the  temple  of  Zeus  at 
Olympia,  an  ivory  statue  of  king  Nicomedes  (v. 
12.  §  5).  The  chief  of  the  above  works  are  fully 
described  in  the  Dictionary  of  Biography,  arts. 
Pkeidias,  Polycledtus. 

The  question  respecting  the  mechanical  execu- 
tion of  chryselephantine  statues  involves  certain 
difficulties,  which  have  been  very  elaborately  and 
ingeniously  examined  by  Quatremere  de  Quincy, 
in  his  splendid  work  entitled  "  Le  Jupiter  Olym- 
pien,  ou,  l'Art  de  la  Sculpture  Antique,  considere' 
sous  un  nouveau  point  de  vue:"  &c.  Paris,  1815, 
folio.  A  very  slight  consideration  of  the  material 
employed  will  show  the  nature  of  the  difficulties. 
From  a  log  of  wood  or  a  block  of  marble  the  re- 
quired figure  can  be  elaborated  by  cutting  away 
certain  portions :  clay  can  be  moulded,  and  bronze 
or  plaster  cast,  in  the  form  previously  determined 
on :  but  the  material  for  an  ivory  statue  is  pre- 
sented in  pieces  which  must  be  made  to  assume  an 
entirely  new  form  before  the  work  can  be  com- 
menced. Now  Be  Quincy  supposes  that  the 
ancients  possessed  the  art,  now  lost,  of  cutting  the 
curved  parts  of  the  elephant's  tusk  into  thin 
plates,  varying  in  breadth  up  to  12  or  even  20 
inches,  and  bending  them  into  the  exact  curves 
required  by  the  various  parts  of  the  figure  to  be 
covered.  These  plates,  having  been  brought  to 
their  proper  forms  by  comparison  with  a  model,  on 
which  each  of  them  was  marked,  were  placed  upon 
the  core  of  the  statue,  which  was  of  wood, 
strengthened  with  metal  rod9,  and  were  fastened 
to  it  and  to  each  other  chiefly  by  isinglass  ;  and 
of  course  the  whole  surface  was  polished.  (An 
excellent  account  of  the  process,  according  to  De 
Quincy 's  views,  is  given  in  the  work  entitled 
Menageries,  vol.  ii.  c.  13.)  The  ivory  was  used 
for  the  flesh  parts,  that  is,  in  the  colossal  statues 
of  the  deities,  the  face,  neck,  breast,  arms,  hands, 
nnd  feet.  The  other  parts  of  the  wooden  core 
were  covered  with  thin  beaten  gold,  to  represent 
the  hair  and  drapery,  which  was  affixed  to  the 
statue  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  taken  off  at  plea- 
sure, as,  ultimately,  it  was.  The  gold  was  in 
many  places  embossed  and  chased  ;  and  colours 
were  freely  employed.  The  eyes  were  formed 
either  of  precious  stones  or  of  coloured  marbles. 
To  preserve  the  ivory  from  injury,  either  from  too 
much  or  too  little  moisture,  oil  was  poured  over  it 
in  the  first  case,  water  in  the  second.  (Comp. 
Diet.  o/Biog.  art.  PJieidias,  and  Miiller,  Arch.  d. 
Kunst,  §  312.)  The  prodigious  quantities  of  ivory 
required  for  these  works  were  imported,  in  the 
time  of  Pheidias,  chiefly  from  Africa.  (Hermipp. 
ap.  Ath.  i.  p.  27.) 

The  other  uses  of  ivory  in  the  arts  were  chiefly 
the  making  of  statuettes  and  other  small  objects, 
which  could  be  carved  at  once  out  of  the  solid  part 
of  the  tusk ;  and  for  such  purposes  it  seems  to 
have  been  employed  from  a  very  early  period. 
Thus  on  the  chest  of  Cypselus  there  were  ivory 
figures  in  relief  (Paus.  v.  17.  §2).  Various  small 
works  in  ivory  have  come  down  to  us,  belonging 
to  all  periods  of  the  art,  among  the  most  interest- 
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ing  of  which  are  writing  tablets  (5e\TOi,  libri  ele- 
phantini),  with  two,  three,  five,  or  more  leaves 
(diptycha,  triptycha,  peniaptycha,  &c),  either  en- 
tirely of  ivory,  or  with  the  leaves  of  parchment  and 
the  covers  of  ivory  :  the  covers  are  carved  in  relief. 
These  tablets  are  chiefly  of  the  later  ages  of  Rome, 
and  are  divided  into  two  classes,  Consularia  and 
Ecclesiastica,  which  are  distinguished  by  the  carv- 
ings on  their  covers ;  those  on  the  former  being 
figures  of  consuls  at  the  pompa  Cireensis,  missioms^ 
and  so  forth,  those  on  the  latter  representing  bibli- 
cal subjects  (Muller,  I.  c.  n.  3),  The  teeth  of  the 
hippopotamus  were  sometimes  used  as  a  substi- 
tute for  ivory  in  works  of  art.  (Paus.  viii.  46. 
§  2.)  [P.  S.] 

ELEUSI'NIA  ('EKtEvcrlvia),  a  festival  and 
mysteries,  originally  celebrated  only  at  Eleusis  in 
Attica,  in  honour  of  Demeter  and  Persephone. 
(Andoc.  De  Myst.  15.)  All  the  ancients  who  have 
occasion  to  mention  the  Eieusinian  mysteries,  or 
tlte  mysteries,  as  they  were  sometimes  called,  agree 
that  they  were  the  holiest  and  most  venerahle  of 
all  that  were  celebrated  in  Greece.  (Aristot.  Ulist. 
ii.  24  ;  Cic.  De  Nat.  Dear.  i.  42.)  Various  tradi- 
tions were  current  among  the  Greeks  respecting 
the  author  of  these  mysteries  ;  for,  while  some  con- 
sidered Eumolpus  or  Musaeus  to  be  their  founder, 
others  stated  that  they  had  been  introduced  from 
Egypt  by  Erechtheus,  who  at  a  time  of  scarcity 
provided  his  country  with  corn  from  Egypt,  and 
imported  from  the  same  quarter  the  sacred  rites 
and  mysteries  of  Eleusis.  A  third  tradition  attri- 
buted the  institution  to  Demeter  herself,  who,  when 
wandering  about  in  search  of  her  daughter,  Perse- 
phone, was  believed  to  have  come  to  Attica,  in  the 
reign  of  Erechtheus,  to  have  supplied  its  inhabit- 
ants with  corn,  and  to  have  instituted  the  t€\eto[ 
and  mysteries  at  Eleusis.  (Diod.  Sic.  i.  29  ;  Isocrat. 
Pancgyr.  p.  46,  ed.  Steph.)  This  last  opinion 
seems  to  have  been  the  most  common  among  the 
ancients,  and  in  subsequent  times  a  stone,  called 
dy4\a(TTos  Trirpa  (triste  saxum),  was  shown  near 
the  well  Callichoroa  at  Eleusis,  on  which  the  god- 
dess, overwhelmed  with  grief  and  fatigue,  was  be- 
lieved to  have  rested  on  her  arrival  in  Attica. 
(Apollod.  Bibliolh.  i.  5  ;  Ovid.  Fast.  iv.  502,  &c.) 
Around  the  well  Callichoros,  the  Eieusinian  women 
were  said  to  have  first  performed  their  chorus,  and 
to  have  sung  hymns  to  the  goddess.  (Paus.  i.  38. 
§  6.)  All  the  accounts  and  allusions  in  ancient 
writers  seem  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the 
legends  concerning  the  introduction  of  the  Eleu- 
sinia  are  descriptions  of  a  period  when  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Attica  were  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
benefits  of  agriculture,  and  of  a  regularly  consti- 
tuted form  of  society.  (Cic.  De  Leg.  ii  14,  in 
Verr.  v.  14.) 

In  the  reign  of  Erechtheus  a  war  is  said  to  have 
broken  out  between  the  Athenians  and  Eleusinians 
(Hermann,  Polit.  Antiq.  of  Greece,  §  91.  note  9), 
and  when  the  latter  were  defeated,  they  acknow- 
ledged the  supremacy  of  Athens  in  every  thing  ex- 
cept the  TeAeTixf,  which  they  wished  to  conduct 
and  regulate  for  themselves.  (Thucyd.  ii.  15  i 
Paus.  i.  38.  §  3.)  Thus  the  superintendence  re- 
mained with  the  descendants  of  Eumolpus  [Eu- 
moi.pidae],  the  daughters  of  the  Eieusinian  king 
Celeus,  and  a  third  class  of  priests,  the  Keryces, 
who  seem  likewise  to  have  been  connected  with 
the  family  of  Eumolpus,  though  they  themselves 
traced  their  origin  to  Hermes  and  Aglauroa. 
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At  the  time  when  the  local  governments  of  the 
several  townships  of  Attica  were  concentrated  at 
A-thens,  the  capital  became  also  the  centre  of  reli- 
gion, and  several  deities  who  had  hitherto  only  en- 
joyed a  local  worship,  were  now  raised  to  the  rank 
i)f  national  gods.  This  seems  also  to  have  been 
the  case  with  the  Eleusinian  goddess,  for  in  the 
reign  of  Theseus  we  find  mention  of  a  temple  at 
Athens,  called  Eleusinion  (Thucyd.  ii.  17),  pro- 
bably the  new  and  national  sanctuary  of  Demeter. 
Her  priests  and  priestesses  now  became  naturally 
attached  to  the  national  temple  of  the  capital, 
though  her  original  place  of  worship  at  Eleusis, 
with  which  so  many  sacred  associations  were  con- 
nected, still  retained  its  importance  and  its  special 
share  in  the  celebration  of  the  national  solemnities ; 
and  though,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  the  great 
Eleusinian  festival  was  commenced  at  Athens,  yet 
a  numerous  procession  always  went,  on  a  certain 
day,  to  Eleusis :  it  was  here  that  the  most  solemn 
part  of  the  sacred  rites  was  performed. 

We  must  distinguish  between  the  greater  Eleu- 
smia  which  were  celebrated  at  Athens  and  Eleusis, 
and  the  lesser  which  were  held  at  Agrae  on  the 
Ilissus.  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  vA*ypa.)  From  the  tra- 
dition respecting  the  institution  of  the  lesser  Eleu- 
sinia,  it  seems  to  be  clear,  that  the  initiation  into 
the  Eleusinian  mysteries  was  originally  confined  to 
Atticans  only  ;  for  it  is  said  that  Heracles,  before 
descending  into  the  lower  world,  wished  to  be  ini- 
tiated, but  as  the  law  did  not  admit  strangers,  the 
lesser  Eleusinia  were  instituted  in  order  to  evade 
the  law,  and  not  to  disappoint  the  great  benefactor 
of  Attica.  (Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Plut.  846.)  Other 
legends  concerning  the  initiation  of  Heracles  do 
not  mention  the  lesser  Eleusinia,  but  merely  state 
that  he  was  adopted  into  the  family  of  one  Pylius, 
in  order  to  become  lawfully  intitled  to  the  initia- 
tion. But  both  traditions  in  reality  express  the 
same  thing,  if  we  suppose  that  the  initiation  of 
Heracles  was  only  the  first  stage  in  the  real  ini- 
tiation ;  for  the  lesser  Eleusinia  were  in  reality 
only  a  preparation  (irpoicd6ap<rts,  or  irpodyvsvffis) 
for  the  real  mysteries.  (Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  I.  c.) 
After  the  time  when  the  lesser  Eleusinia  are  said 
to  have  been  instituted,  we  no  longer  hear  of  the 
exclusion  of  any  one  from  the  mysteries,  except 
barbarians ;  and  Herodotus  (viii.  65)  expressly 
states,  that  any  Greek  who  wished  it,  might  be 
initiated.  The  lesser  Eleusinia  were  held  every 
year  in  the  month  of  Anthesterion  (Plut.  Demetr. 
26),  and,  according  to  some  accounts,  in  honour  of 
Persephone  alone.  Those  who  were  initiated  in 
them  bore  the  name  of  mystae  (/xucrrai,  Suidas,  s.  v. 
'Eir^TTTris'),  and  had  to  wait  at  least  another  year 
before  they  could  be  admitted  to  the  great  mys- 
teries. The  principal  rites  of  this  first  stage  of 
initiation  consisted  in  the  sacrifice  of  a  sow,  which 
the  mystae  seem  to  have  first  washed  in  the  Can- 
tharus  (Aristoph.  Ackarn.  703,  with  the  Schol. 
720,  and  Pax,  368  ;  Varro,  Dc  Re  Rust,  ii.  4  ; 
Plut.  Phoc.  28 ),  and  in  the  purification  by  a  priest, 
who  bore  the  name  of  Hydranos.  (Hesych.  s.  v. 
'TtipavSs  ;  Polyaen.  v.  17.)  The  mystae  had  also 
to  take  an  oath  of  secrecy,  which  was  administered 
to  them  by  the  mystagogus,  also  called  hpotpdvrrjs 
or  irpo(pTiTT)s :  they  received  some  kind,  of  pre- 
paratory instruction,  which  enabled  them  after- 
wards to  understand  the  mysteries  which  were 
revealed  to  them  in  the  great  Eleusinia  ;  they  were 
not  admitted  into  the  sanctuary  of  Demeter,  but 
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remained  during  the  solemnities  in  the  vestibule. 
(Seneca,  Quaest.  Nat,  vii.  31.) 

The  great  mysteries  were  celebrated  every  year 
in  the  month  of  Boedromion  during  nine  days, 
from  the  15th  to  the  23d  (Plut.  Demetr.  26  ; 
Meursius,  Eleusin.  c.  21),  both  at  Athens  and 
Eleusis.  The  initiated  were  called  e7roVrcu  or 
icpvpoi.  (Suidas,  s.  v.)  On  the  first  day,  those 
who  had  been  initiated  in  the  lesser  Eleusinia, 
assembled  at  Athens,  whence  its  name  was 
ctryvpfi6s  (Hesych.  s.  v.) ;  but  strangers  who  wished 
to  witness  the  celebration  of  these  national  so- 
lemnities likewise  visited  Athens  in  great  numbers 
at  this  season,  and  we  find  it  expressly  stated 
that  Athens  was  crowded  with  visitors  on  the 
occasion.  (Maxim.  Tyr.  Dissert.  33.  sub  fin.  ; 
Philostrat.  Vii,  Apoll.  iv,  6.)  On  the  second  day 
the  mystae  went  in  solemn  procession  to  the  sea- 
coast,  where  they  underwent  a  purification.  Hence 
the  day  was  called  "AAaSe  jiiiWat,  probably  the 
conventional  phrase  by  which  the  mystae  were  in- 
vited to  assemble  for  the  purpose.  (Hesych.  s.  v. ; 
Polyaen.  iii.  11.)  Suidas  (s.  v.  "Petrol;  compare 
Paus.  i.  38.  §  2.)  mentions  two  rivulets,  called 
^etTof,  as  the  place  to  which  the  mystae  went  in 
order  to  be  purified.  Of  the  third  day  scarcely 
anything  is  known  with  certainty  ;  we  only  learn 
from  Clemens  of  Alexandria  (Protrept.  p.  18,  ed. 
Potter)  that  it  was  a  day  of  fasting,  and  that  in 
the  evening  a  frugal  meal  was  taken,  which  con- 
sisted of  cakes  made  of  sesame  and  honey. 
Whether  sacrifices  were  offered  on  this  day,  as 
Meursius  supposes,  is  uncertain  ;  but  that  which 
he  assigns  to  it  consisted  of  two  kinds  of  sea-fish 
{rpiyKt)  and  pawls,  Athen.  vii.  p.  325),  and  of 
cakes  of  barley  grown  in  the  Rharian  plain.  (Paus. 
i.  38.  §  6.)  It  may  be,  however,  that  this  sacri- 
fice belonged  to  the  fourth  day,  on  which  also  the 
KokdQos  Kadodos  seems  to  have  taken  place.  This 
was  a  procession  with  a  basket  containing  pome- 
granates and  poppy-seeds  ;  it  was  carried  on  a 
waggon  drawn  by  oxen,  and  women  followed  with 
small  mystic  cases  hi  their  hands.  (Callim.  Hymn, 
in  Cer.;  Virg.  Georg.  i.  166  ;  Meursius,  I.  c.  c.  25.) 
On  the  fifth  day,  which  appears  to  have  been 
called  the  torch  day  (tj  twu  \ajLnraoW  T^te'pa),  the 
mystae,  led  by  the  5^5oi»xos,  went  in  the  evening 
with  torches  to  the  temple  of  Demeter  at  Eleusis, 
where  they  seem  to  have  remained  during  the 
following  night.  This  rite  was  probably  a  symboli- 
cal representation  of  Demeter  wandering  about 
in  search  of  Persephone.  The  sixth  day,  called 
Iakchos  (Hesych.  s.  v.  yIa/cx0*'))  was  the  most 
solemn  of  all.  The  statue  of  Iakchos,  son  of 
Demeter,  adorned  with  a  garland  of  myrtle  and 
bearing  a  torch  in  his  hand,  was  carried  along  the 
sacred  road  (Plut.  Aleib.  34  ;  Etymol.  Magn.,  and 
Suidas,  s.  v.  'lepa  '086s)  amidst  joyous  shouts 
{la.KxK*tv)  and  songs,  from  the  Cerameicus  to 
Eleusis.  (Aristoph.  Ran.  315,  &c.  ;  Plut.  Pho- 
cion^  28,  and  Valcken.  ad  Herod,  viii.  65.) 
This  solemn  procession  was  accompanied  by  great 
numbers  of  followers  and  spectators,  and  the 
story  related  by  Herodotus  is  founded  on  the 
supposition  that  30,000  persons  walking  along 
the  sacred  road  on  this  occasion  was  nothing 
uncommon.  During  the  night  from  the  sixth  tD 
the  seventh  day  the  mystae  remained  at  Eleu- 
sis, and  were  initiated  into  the  last  mysteries 
(E7roTrTem).  Those  who  were  neither  iirdirrat 
nor  {xutrrai  were   sent  away  by  a  herald.     The 
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mystae  now  repeated  the  oath  of  secresy  which 
had  been  administered  to  them  at  the  lesser  Eleu- 
sinia,  underwent  a  new  purification,  and  then  they 
were  led  by  the  mystagogus  in  the  darkness  of 
night  into  the  lighted  interior  of  the  sanctuary 
(<po>Taywyia),  and  were  allowed  to  see  (auToij/fa) 
what  none  except  the  epoptae  ever  beheld.  The 
awful  and  horrible  manner  in  which  the  initia- 
tion is  described  by  later,  especially  Christian 
writers,  seems  partly  to  proceed  from  their  igno- 
rance of  its  real  character,  partly  from  their  horror 
and  aversion  to  these  pagan  rites.  The  more 
ancient  writers  always  abstained  from  entering 
upon  any  description  of  the  subject.  Each  in- 
dividual, after  his  initiation,  is  said  to  have  been 
dismissed  by  the  words  K&yl,  3/iira|  (Hesych.  s.  v.), 
in  order  to  make  room  for  other  mystae. 

On  the  seventh  day  the  initiated  returned  to 
Athens  amid  various  kinds  of  raillery  and  jests, 
especially  at  the  bridge  over  the  Cepnisus,  where 
they  sat  down  to  rest,  and  poured  forth  their  ridi- 
cule on  those  who  passed  by.  Hence  the  words 
yefpopifciv  and  yeipvpio-fjL6s  (Strabo,  ix.  p.  395; 
Suidas,  s.  v.  retpvptfav  :  Hesych.  s.  v.  refvpurrai: 
Aelian,  Hist.  Animal,  iv.  43  ;  Miiller,  Hist,  oftlie 
Lit.  of  Greece,  p.  132).  These  tTKib/ifiara  seem, 
like  the  procession  with  torches  to  Eleusis,  to  have 
been  dramatical  and  symbolical  representations  of 
the  jests  by  which,  according  to  the  ancient  legend, 
Iambe  or  Baubo  had  dispelled  the  grief  of  the  god- 
dess and  made  her  smile.  We  may  here  observe, 
that  probably  the  whole  history  of  Demeter  and 
Persephone  was  in  some  way  or  other  symbolically 
represented  at  the  Eleusinia.  Hence  Clemens  of 
Alexandria  (Protrept.  p.  12,  ed.  Potter)  calls  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries  a  "  mystical  drama."  (See 
Muller,  Hist,  of  the.  Lit.  of  Greece,  p.  287,  &c.) 
The  eighth  day,  called  'EirtSaiipia,  was  a  kind  of 
additional  day  for  those  who  by  some  accident  had 
come  too  late,  or  had  been  prevented  from  being 
initiated  on  the  sixth  day.  It  was  said  to  have 
been  added  to  the  original  number  of  days,  when 
Asclepius,  coming  over  from  Epidaurus  to  be  in- 
itiated, arrived  too  late,  and  the  Athenians,  not  to 
disappoint  the  god,  added  an  eighth  day.  (Philostr. 
Fit.  Apott.  iv.  6  ;  Paus.  ii.  26.  §  7.)  The  ninth 
and  last  day  bore  the  name  of  TrA^juoxoat  (Pollux, 
x.  74  ;  Athen.  xi.  p.  496),  from  a  peculiar  kind 
of  vessel  called  irA.ij/iox^li  which  is  described  as  a 
small  kind  of  kotvKos.  Two  of  these  vessels  were 
on  this  day  filled  with  water  or  wine,  and  the  con- 
tents of  the  one  thrown  to  the  east,  and  those  of 
the  other  to  the  west,  while  those  who  performed 
this  rite  uttered  some  mystical  words. 

Besides  the  various  rites  and  ceremonies  described 
above,  several  others  are  mentioned,  but  it  is  not 
known  to  which  day  they  belonged.  Among  them 
we  shall  mention  only  the  Eleusinian  games  and 
contests,  which  Meursius  assigns  to  the  seventh 
day.  They  are  mentioned  by  Gellius  (xv.  20),  and 
are  said  to  have  been  the  most  ancient  in  Greece. 
The  prize  of  the  victors  consisted  in  ears  of  barley. 
(Schol.  ad  rind.  01.  ix.  150.)  It  was  considered 
as  one  of  the  greatest  profanations  of  the  Eleusinia, 
if  during  their  celebration  an  &rijuo?  came  as  a  sup- 
pliant to  the  temple  (the  Eleusinion),  and  placed 
his  olive  branch  (tKeTTjpia)  in  it  (Andoc.  De  Myst. 
p.  54)  ;  and  whoever  did  so  might  be  put  to  death 
without  any  trial,  or  had  to  pay  a  fine  of  one  thou- 
sand drachmae.  It  may  also  be  remarked  that  at 
other  festivals,  as  well  as  the  Eleusinia,  nr  man, 
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while  celebrating  the  festival,  could  be  seized  or 
arrested  for  any  offence.  (Demosth.  c.  Mid.  p.  571.) 
Lycurgus  made  it  a  law  that  any  woman  using  a 
carriage  in  the  procession  to  Eleusis  should  be  fined 
one  thousand  drachmae.  (Plut.  De  Cup.  Die.  ix. 
p.  348  ;  Aelian,  V.  H.  xiii.  24.)  The  custom 
against  which  this  law  was  directed  Beems  to  have 
been  very  common  before.  (Demosth.  c.  Mid. 
p.  565.) 

The  Eleusinian  mysteries  long  survived  the  in- 
dependence of  Greece.  Attempts  to  suppress  them 
were  made  by  the  emperor  Valentinian,  but  he 
met  with  strong  opposition,  and  they  seem  to  have 
continued  down  to  the  time  of  the  elder  Theodo- 
sius.  Respecting  the  secret  doctrines  which  were 
revealed  in  them  to  the  initiated,  nothing  certain 
is  known.  The  general  belief  of  the  ancients  was 
that  they  opened  to  man  a  comforting  prospect  of 
a  future  state.  (Pind.  Thren.  p.  8.  ed.  Bb'ckh.) 
But  this  feature  does  not  seem  to  have  been  origi- 
nally connected  with  these  mysteries,  and  was  pro- 
bably added  to  them  at  the  period  which  followed 
the  opening  of  a  regular  intercourse  between  Greece 
and  Egypt,  when  some  of  the  speculative  doctrines 
of  the  latter  country,  and  of  the  East,  may  have 
been  introduced  into  the  mysteries,  and  hallowed 
by  the  names  of  the  venerable  bards  of  the  mythi- 
cal age.  This  supposition  would  also  account,  in 
some  measure,  for  the  legend  of  their  introduction 
from  Egypt.  In  modern  times  many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  discover  the  nature  of  the  mysteries 
revealed  to  the  initiated,  but  the  results  have  been 
as  various  and  as  fanciful  as  might  be  expected; 
The  most  sober  and  probable  view  is  that,  ac- 
cording to  which,  "  they  were  the  remains  of  a 
worship  which  preceded  the  rise  of  the  Hellenic 
mythology  and  its  attendant  rites,  grounded  on  a 
view  of  nature,  less  fanciful,  more  earnest,  and 
better  fitted  to  awaken  both  philosophical  though! 
and  religious  feeling."  (Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece 
ii.  p.  140,  &c.)  Respecting  the  Attic  Eleusinio 
see  Meursius,  Eleusinia,  Lugd.  Bat.  1619 ;  St, 
Croix,  Reclierches  Hist,  et  Critiq.  sur  hs  Mystere. 
du  Paganisme  (a  second  edition  was  published  » 
1817,  by  Sylvestre  de  Sacy,  in  2  vols.  Paris) 
Ouwaroff,  Essai  sur  les  Mysteres  d'Ekusk,  3d  eai 
tion,  Paris,  1816;  Wachsmuth,  Hell.  Alter,  vol.  ii 
p.  575,  &c.  2d  edit.  p.  249,  &c.  ;  Creuzer,  Symbol 
u.  Mythol.  iv.  p.  534,  &c. ;  Nitzsch,  De  Eleusin 
Ratione,  Kiel,  1842. 

Eleusinia  were  also  celebrated  in  other  parts  of 
Greece.  At  Ephesus  they  had  been  introduced 
from  Athens.  (Strabo,  xiv.  p.  633.)  In  Laconia 
they  were,  as  far  as  we  know,  only  celebrated  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  town  of  Helos,  who 
on  certain  days,  carried  a  wooden  statue  of  Per- 
sephone to  the  Eleusinion,  in  the  heights  of  Tay- 
getus.  (Paus.  iii.  20.  §  5,  &c.)  Crete  had  likewise 
its  Eleusinia.     (See  Meurs.  Eleus.  c.  33.)    [L-  S.] 

ELEUTHE'RIA  (e\ev»ipta),  the  feast  oi 
liberty,  a  festival  which  the  Greeks,  after  the 
battle  of  Plataeae  (479,  B.  a),  instituted  in  honour 
of  Zeus  Eleutherios  (the  deliverer).  It  was  in- 
tended not  merely  to  be  a  token  of  their  gratitude 
to  the  god  to  whom  they  believed  themselves  to  be 
indebted  for  their  victory  over  the  barbarians,  hut 
also  as  a  bond  of  union  among  themselves ;  for,  in 
an  assembly  of  all  the  Greeks,  Aristides  carried  a 
decree  that  delegates  (irp6€ov\oi  Kai  frewpol)  from 
all  the  Greek  states  Bhould  assemble  every  year  at 
Plataeae  for  the  celebration  of  the  Eleutheria.  The 
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town  itself  was  at  the  same  time  declared  sacred 
and  inviolable,  as  long  as  its  citizens  offered  the  an- 
nual sacrifices  which  were  then  instituted  on  behalf 
of  Greece.  Every  fifth  year  these  solemnities  were 
celebrated  with  contests  (ay&v  twv  'EAeuflepW) 
in  which  the  victors  were  rewarded  with  chaplets 
(biybv  yvfxj/LKbs  (Tre(pa.viTTr)s,  Strab.  ix.  p.  412). 
The  annual  solemnity  at  Plataeae,  which  con- 
tinued to  be  observed  down  to  the  time  of  Plutarch 
(Aristid.  19, 21;  Paus.  ix.  2.  §  4),  was  as  follows :  — 
On  the  sixteenth  of  the  month  of  Maimacterion,  a 
procession,  led  by  a  trumpeter,  who  blew  the  signal 
for  battle,  marched  at  daybreak  through  the  middle 
of  the  town.  It  was  followed  by  waggons  loaded 
with  myrtle  boughs  and  chaplets,  by  a  black  bull, 
and  by  free  youths  who  carried  the  vessels  con- 
taining the  libations  for  the  dead.  No  slave  was 
permitted  to  minister  on  this  occasion.  At  the  end 
of  this  procession  followed  the  archon  of  Plataeae, 
who  was  not  allowed  at  any  other  time,  during  his 
ofiice,  to  touch  a  weapon,  or  to  wear  any  other  but 
white  garments,  now  wearing  a  purple  tunic,  and 
with  a  sword  in  his  hand,  and  also  bearing  an  urn, 
kept  for  this  solemnity  in  the  public  archive  (ypap- 
fj.a<pv\dKiov).  When  the  procession  came  to  the 
place  where  the  Greeks,  who  had  fallen  at  Pla- 
taeae, were  buried,  the  archon  first  washed  and 
anointed  the  tombstones,  and  then  led  the  bull  to 
a  pyre  and  sacrificed  it,  praying  to  Zeus  and  Her- 
mes Chthonios,  and  inviting  the  brave  men  who 
had  fallen  in  the  defence  of  their  country,  to  take 
part  in  the  banquet  prepared  for  them.  This  ac- 
count of  Plutarch  (Aristid.  19  and  21)  agrees  with 
that  of  Thucydides  (iii.  58).  The  latter,  however, 
expressly  states  that  dresses  formed  a  part  of  the 
offerings,  which  were  probably  consumed  on  the 
pyre  with  the  victim.  This  part  of  the  ceremony 
seems  to  have  no  longer  existed  in  the  days  of  Plu- 
tarch, who  does  not  mention  it,  and  if  so,  the  Pla- 
taeans  bad  probably  been  compelled  by  poverty  to 
drop  it.  (See  Thirlwall1s  Hist,  of  Greece,  ii.  p.  353, 
&c.  ;  Bb'ckh,  Expl.  Pind.  p.  208,  and  ad  Corp. 
Inscript.  i.  p.  904.) 

Eleutheria  was  also  the  name  of  a  festival  cele- 
brated in  Samos,  in  honour  of  Eros.  (Athen.  xiii. 
p.  562.)  [L.  S.] 

ELLIME'NION       (eAAi/«iw).        [Pente- 

COSTE.] 

ELLO'TIA  or  HELLOTIA  (t\\6ria  or  eA- 

AtS-nci),  a  festival  with  a  torch  race  celebrated  at 
Corinth  in  honour  of  Athena  as  a  goddess  of  fire. 
(Schol.  Pind.  01.  xiii.  5G  ;  Athen.  xv.  p.  678  ; 
Etymol.  s.  v.  'EAAoms). 

A  festival  of  the  same  name  was  celebrated  in 
Crete,  in  honour  of  Europe.  The  word  cAAojtis, 
from  which  the  festival  derived  its  name,  was, 
according  to  Seleucus  (ap.  Athen.  l.c.)9  a  myrtle 
garland  twenty  yards  in  circumference,  which 
was  carried  about  in  the  procession  at  the  festival 
of  the  Ellotia.  (Compare  Hesych.  and  Etymol. 
Magn.  s.  v.  'EWaria.)  [L.  S.J 

ELLY'CHNIUM  [Lucerna.] 

EMANCIPA'TIO  was  an  act  by  which  the 
patria  potestas  was  dissolved  in  the  lifetime  of  the 
parent,  and  it  was  so  called  because  it  was  in  the 
form  of  a  sale  (mancipatio).  By  the  Twelve 
Tables  it  was  necessary  that  a  son  should  be  sold 
three  times  in  order  to  be  released  from  the  paternal 
power,  or  to  be  sui juris.  In  the  case  of  daughters 
and  grandchildren,  one  sale  was  sufficient.  The 
father  transferred  the  son  by  the  form  of  a  sale  to 
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another  person  who  manumitted  him,  upon  which 
he  returned  into  the  power  of  the  father.  This 
was  repeated,  and  with  the  like  result.  After  a 
third  sale,  the  paternal  power  was  extinguished, 
but  the  son  was  resold  to  the  parent,  who  then 
manumitted  him,  and  so  acquired  the  rights  of 
a  patron  over  his  emancipated  son,  which  would 
otherwise  have  belonged  to  the  purchaser  who  gave 
him  his  final  manumission. 

The  following  view  of  emancipatio  is  given  by  a 
German  writer :  —  "  The  patria  potestas  could  not 
be  dissolved  immediately  by  manumissio,  because 
the  patria  potestas  must  be  viewed  as  an  imperium, 
and  not  as  a  right  of  property  like  the  power  of  a 
master  over  his  slave.  Now  it  was  a  fundamental 
principle  that  the  patria  potestas  was  extinguished 
by  exercising  once  or  thrice  (as  the  case  might  be) 
the  right  which  the  pater  familias  possessed  of  sell- 
ing or  rather  pledging  his  child.  Conformably  to 
this  fundamental  principle,  the  release  of  a  child 
from  the  patria  potestas  was  clothed  with  the  form 
of  a  mancipatio,  effected  once  or  three  times.  The 
patria  potestas  was  indeed  thus  dissolved,  though 
the  child  was  not  yet  free,  but  came  into  the  con- 
dition of  a  nexus.  Consequently  a  manumissio  was 
necessarily  connected  with  the  mancipatio,  in  order 
that  the  proper  object  of  the  emancipatio  might  be 
attained.  This  manumissio  must  take  place  once 
or  thrice,  according  to  circumstances.  In  the  case 
when  the  manumissio  was  not  followed  by  a  return 
into  the  patria  potestas,  the  manumissio  was  at- 
tended with  important  consequences  to  the  manu- 
missor,  which  consequences  ought  to  apply  to  the 
emancipating  party.  Accordingly,  it  was  necessary 
to  provide  that  the  decisive  manumission  should  be 
made  by  the  emancipating  party  ;  and  for  that 
reason  a  remancipatio,  which  preceded  the  final 
manumissio,  was  a  part  of  the  form  of  emancipatio."" 
(Untcrholzner,  Zeitschri/t,  vol.  ii.  p.  139  ;  Von  den 
formen  der  Manumissio  per  Vindictam  und  der 
Emancipatio.') 

The  legal  effect  of  emancipation  was  to  make 
the  emancipated  person  become  sui  juris :  and  all 
the  previously  existing  relations  of  agnatio  between 
the  parent's  familia  and  the  emancipated  child 
ceased  at  once.  But  a  relation  analogous  to  that  of 
patron  and  freedman  was  formed  between  the  per- 
son who  gave  the  final  emancipation  and  the  child, 
so  that  if  the  child  died  without  children  or  legal 
heirs,  or  if  he  required  a  tutor  or  curator,  the  rights 
which  would  have  belonged  to  the  father,  if  he  had 
not  emancipated  the  child,  were  secured  to  him  as 
a  kind  of  patronal  right,  in  case  he  had  taken  the 
precaution  to  secure  to  himself  the  final  manumis- 
sion of  the  child.  Accordingly,  the  father  would 
always  stipulate  for  a  remancipatio  from  the  pur- 
chaser :  this  stipulation  was  the  pactum  fiduciae. 

The  emancipated  child  could  not  take  any  part 
of  his  parent's  property  as  heres,  in  case  the  parent 
died  intestate.  This  rigor  of  the  civil  law  (juri'i 
i?e/fj//itates,  Gaius,  iii.  25)  was  modified  by  the 
praetor's  edict,  which  placed  emancipated  children, 
and  those  who  were  in  the  parent's  power  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  on  the  same  footing  as  to  suc- 
ceeding to  the  intestate  parent's  property. 

The  emperor  Anastasius  introduced  the  practice 
of  effecting  emancipation  by  an  imperial  rescript, 
when  the  parties  were  not  present.  (Cod.  8.  tit.  49. 
s.  5.)  Justinian  enacted  that  emancipation  could 
be  effected  before  a  magistrate.  But  he  still  al- 
lowed, what  was  probably  the  old  law,  a  father  to 
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emancipate  a  grandson,  without  emancipating  the 
son,  and  to  emancipate  the  son  without  emancipating 
the  grandson,  or  to  emancipate  them  all.  Justinian 
also  (Nov.  89.  c.  11)  did  not  allow  a  parent  to 
emancipate  a  child  against  his  will,  though  it  seems 
that  this  might  be  done  by  the  old  law,  and  that 
the  parent  might  so  destroy  all  the  son's  rights  of 
agnation.  But  a  man  might  emancipate  an  adopted 
child  against  the  will  of  the  child  (Inst.  1.  tit.  11. 
e.  3).  As  a  general  rule  the  father  could  not  be 
compelled  to  emancipate  a  child  ;  but  there  were 
some  cases  in  which  he  might  be  compelled. 

The  emperor  Anastasius  allowed  an  emancipated 
child  (under  certain  restrictions)  to  succeed  to  the 
property  of  an  intestate  brother  or  sister,  which 
the  praetor  had  not  allowed  ;  and  Justinian  put  an 
emancipated  child  in  all  respects  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  one  not  emancipated,  with  respect  to  such 
succession. 

An  emancipatio  effected  a  capitis  diminutio 
minima,  in  consequence  of  the  servile  character  (ser- 
vilis  causa)  into  which  the  child  was  brought  by 
Buch  act.  (Gaius,  i.  132,  &c;  Dig.l.  tit.  7;  Cod.  6. 
tit.  57.  s.  15;  8.  tit.  49;  Inst,  1.  tit.  12;  3.  tit.  5; 
Dirksen,  Uebersicht,  &c.  p.  278;  Thibaut,  System, 
&c,  §  783,  &c,  9th  ed.)  [G.  L.J 

EMANSOR.     [Desertor.] 

EMBAS  (i/j&ds),  a  shoe  worn  by  men  (Suidas, 
s.  v.),  frequently  mentioned  by  Aristophanes 
(Equit  321,  869,  872,  Ecc.  314,  850)  and  other 
Greek  writers.  This  appears  to  have  been  the 
most  common  kind  of  shoe  worn  at  Athens  (eu- 
reXhs  uTrtSS^/ta,  Pollux,  vii.  85  ;  compare  Isaeus, 
de  Dicaeog.  Tiered.  94).  Pollux  (I.  c.)  says  that 
it  was  invented  by  the  Thracians,  and  that  it  was 
like  the  low  cothurnus.  The  embas  was  also  worn 
by  the  Boeotians  (Herod,  i.  195),  and  probably  in 
other  parts  of  Greece.  (Becker,  Charildes,  vol.  ii. 
p.  372.) 

EMBATEIA  (ifiSarela).  In  Attic  law  this 
word  (like  the  corresponding  English  one,  entry), 
was  used  to  denote  a  formal  taking  possession  of 
real  property.  Thus,  when  a  son  entered  upon 
the  land  left  him  by  his  father,  he  was  said 
ifiGaretitiv,  or  fiaSlfciv  eis  rb.  irarp^a,  and  there- 
iipon  he  became  seised,  or  possessed  of  his  in- 
heritance. If  any  one  disturbed  him  in  the  en- 
joyment of  this  property,  with  an  intention  to 
dispute  the  title,  he  might  maintain  an  action  of 
ejectment,  i£o6\r]5  SIktj.  Before  entry  he  could 
not  maintain  such  action.  3E|ouA?j  is  from  ^|i'A- 
Aetz/,  an  old  word  signifying  to  eject.  The  sup- 
posed ejectment,  for  which  the  action  was  brought, 
was  a  mere  formality.  The  defendant,  after  the 
plaintiff's  entry,  came  and  tinned  him  off,  el^-yey 
e/c  tt)s  yrjs.  This  proceeding  (called  i^ayoiy^) 
took  place  quietly,  and  in  the  presence  of  wit- 
nesses ;  the  defendant  then  became  a  wrong-doer, 
and  the  plaintiff  was  in  a  condition  to  try  the 
right. 

All  this  was  a  relict  of  ancient  times,  when  be- 
fore writs  and  pleadings  and  other  xegnlar  processes 
were  invented,  parties  adopted  a  ruder  method  and 
took  the  law  into  their  own  bands.  There  was 
then  an  actual  ouster,  accompanied  often  with  vio- 
lence and  breach  of  the  peace,  for  which  the  per- 
son in  the  wrong  was  not  only  responsible  to  the 
party  injured,  but  was  also  punishable  as  a  public 
offender.  Afterwards,  in  the  course  of  civilization, 
violent  remedies  became  useless  and  were  discon- 
tinued ;  yet  the  ceremony  of  ejecting  was  still  kept 
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up  as  a  form  of  law,  being  deemed  by  lawyers  a 
necessary  foundation  of  the  subsequent  legal  pro- 
cess. Thus  at  Rome,  in  the  earlier  times,  one 
party  used  to  summon  the  other  by  the  words  wex 
jure  te  manum  consertum  voco,"  to  go  with  him  to 
the  land  in  dispute,  and  (in  the  presence  of  the 
praetor  and  others)  turn  him  out  by  force.  After- 
wards this  was  changed  into  the  symbolical  act  of 
breaking  a  clod  of  earth  upon  the  land,  by  which 
the  person  who  broke  intimated  that  he  claimed  a 
right  to  deal  with  the  land  as  he  pleased.  We 
may  observe  also,  that  the  English  action  of 
ejectment  in  this  respect  resembles  the  Athe- 
nian, that,  although  an  entry  by  the  plaintiff  and  an 
ouster  of  him  by  the  defendant  are  supposed  to 
have  taken  place,  and  are  considered  necessary  to 
support  the  action,  yet  both  entry  and  ouster  are 
mere  fictions  of  law. 

These  proceedings  by  entry,  ouster,  &c,  took 
place  also  at  Athens  in  case  of  resistance  to  an  exe- 
cution ;  when  the  defendant,  refusing  to  give  up 
the  land  or  the  chattel  adjudged,  or  to  pay  the 
damages  awarded  to  the  plaintiff,  by  the  appointed 
time,  and  thus  being  uTrep^/tepos,  i.  e.  the  time 
having  expired  by  which  he  was  bound  to  satisfy 
the  judgment,  the  plaintiff  proceeded  to  satisfy 
himself  by  seizure  of  the  defendant's  lands.  This 
he  certainly  might  do,  if  there  were  no  goods  to 
levy  upon  ;  though,  whether  it  was  lawful  in  all 
cases,  does  not  appear.  The  Athenian  laws  had 
made  no  provision  for  putting  the  party,  who  suc- 
ceeded, in  possession  of  his  rights  ;  he  was  there- 
fore obliged  to  levy  execution  himself,  without  the 
aid  of  a  ministerial  officer,  or  any  other  person. 
If,  in  doing  so,  he  encountered  opposition,  he  had 
no  other  remedy  than  the  i^o^Ktjs  5iK7j,  which  (if 
the  subject-matter  was  land)  must  have  been 
grounded  upon  his  own  previous  entry.  The  action 
could  be  brought  against  any  one  who  impeded 
him  in  his  endeavour  to  get  possession,  as  well  as 
against  the  party  to  the  former  suit.  The  cause  of 
Demosthenes  against  Onetor  was  this :  —  Demo- 
sthenes having  recovered  a  judgment  against  Apho- 
bus,  proceeded  to  take  his  lands  in  execution, 
Onetor  claimed  them  as  mortgagee,  and  turned 
him  out  (Qrryev),  whereupon  Demosthenes,  con- 
tending that  the  mortgage  was  collusive  and  frau- 
dulent, brought  the  QotiKys  Siwn,  which  is  called 
SIkt}  Trpbs  'Ovfiropa,  because  the  proceeding  is  in 
rem,  and  collateral  to  another  object,  rather  than  a 
direct  controversy  between  the  parties  in  the  cause. 
The  consequence  to  the  defendant,  if  he  failed  m 
the  action  of  ejectment,  was,  that  (besides  his  liabi- 
lity to  the  plaintiff)  he  was,  as  a  public  offender, 
condemned  to  pay  to  the  treasury  a  sum  equal  to 
the  damages,  or  to  the  value  of  the  property  re- 
covered in  the  first  action.  While  this  remained 
unpaid  (and  we  may  presume  it  could  not  be  paid 
without  also  satisfying  the  party),  he  became,  as  a 
state  debtor,  subject  to  the  disabilities  of  arifila. 
(Meier,  Att.Proc.  pp.  372,460,748.)  [C.B.K.] 

E'MBATES.     [Modulus.] 

EMBLE'MA  (efi€\t)/xa,  e/iTrato-jua),  an  inlaid 
ornament.  The  art  of  inlaying  (^  Tex"7*  tyiraw- 
tik4),  Ath.  xi.  p.  488)  was  employed  in  producing 
beautiful  works  of  two  descriptions,  viz. :  —  1st, 
Those  which  resembled  our  marquetry,  buhl,  and 
Florentine  mosaics ;  and  2dly,  those  in  which 
crusts  (cruslac),  exquisitely  wrought  in  relief  and 
of  precious  metals,  such  as  gold,  silver,  and  amber, 
were  fastened  upon  the  surface  of  vessels  or  other 
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pieces  of  furniture.  Works  of  both  classes,  when 
in  metal,  come  under  the  head  of  Caelatura. 

To  productions  of  the  former  class  we  may  refer 
all  attempts  to  adorn  the  walls  and  floors  of  houses 
with  the  figures  of  flowers  and  animals,  or  with 
any  other  devices  expressed  upon  a  common  ground 
by  the  insertion  of  variously  coloured  woods  or 
marbles,  all  of  which  were  polished  so  as  to  be 
brought  to  a  plain  surface.  To  such  mosaics  Luci- 
lius  alludes  (ap.  Cic.  de  Orat.  iii.  43),  when  he 
compares  the  well-connected  words  of  a  skilful 
orator  to  the  small  pieces  (tesserulae)  which  com- 
pose the  "  emblema  vermiculatum "  of  an  orna- 
mental pavement.  In  the  time  of  Pliny  these  de- 
corations for  the  walls  of  apartments  bad  become 
very  fashionable.  {H.  N.  xxxv.  1.)  Respecting 
emblemata  in  metal  work,  see  Caelatura  and 
Chrysendeta.  It  may  here  be  added  that 
Athenaeus,  m  describing  two  Corinthian  vases  (v. 
p.  199),  distinguishes  between  the  emblems  in 
bas-relief  (Trpdffrvrra)  which  adorned  the  body 
and  neck  of  each  vessel,  and  the  figures  in  high 
relief  (irepupai/T}  Teropueufiet/a  £a>a)  which  were 
placed  upon  its  brim.  An  artist,  whose  business 
it  was  to  make  works  ornamented  with  emblems, 
was  called  crustarius.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiii.  12. 
s.  55  ;  Cic.  Verr.  iv.  23  ;  Martial,  viii.  51  ;  Juv. 
i.  76,  v.  38  ;  Dig.  24.  tit.  2.  s.  23.  §  1  ;  Heyne, 
Antiq.  Aufs.  vol.  i.  p.  147.)  [J.  Y.] 

EMISSA'RIUM  {v-ndvofxos),  a  channel,  natural 
or  artificial,  by  which  an  outlet  is  formed  to  carry 
off  any  stagnant  body  of  water.  (Plin.  //.  N. 
xxxiii.  4.  s.  21;  Cic.  ad  Fam.  xvi.  18.)  Such 
channels  may  be  either  open  or  underground  ;  but 
the  most  remarkable  works  of  the  kind  are  of  the 
latter  description,  as  they  carry  off  the  waters  of 
lakes  surrounded  by  hills.  In  Greece,  the  most 
remarkable  example  is  presented  by  the  subter- 
raneous channels  which  carry  off  the  waters  of  the 
lake  Copais  into  the  Cephisus,  which  were  partly 
natural  and  partly  artificial.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  406  ; 
Thiersch,  E'iat  actuel  de  la  Crece,  vol.  ii.  p.  23  ; 
Miiller,  Orchomenos,  pp.  49,  &c,  2nd  ed.) 

Another  specimen  of  such  works  among  the 
Greeks  at  an  early  period  is  presented  by  the  sub- 
terraneous channels  constructed  by  Phaeax  at 
Agrigentum  in  Sicily,  to  drain  the  city,  about  b.c. 
480  ;  which  were  admired  for  their  magnitude, 
although  the  workmanship  waa  very  rude.  (Diod. 
Sic.  xi.  25.) 

Some  works  of  this  kind  are  among  the  most 
remarkable  efforts  of  Roman  ingenuity.  Remains 
still  exist  to  show  that  the  lakes  Trasimene, 
Albano,  Nemi,  and  Fucino,  were  all  drained  by 
means  of  emissaria,  the  last  of  which  is  still  nearly 
perfect,  and  open  to  inspection,  having  been  par- 
tially cleared  by  the  present  king  of  Naples. 
Julius  Caesar  is.  said  to  have  first  conceived  the 
idea  of  this  stupendous  undertaking  (Suet.  Jul. 
44),  which  was  earned  into  effect  by  the  Emperor 
Claudius.     (Tacit.  Ann.  xii.  57.) 

The  following  account  of  the  works,  from  ob- 
servations on  the  spot,  will  give  some  idea  of  their 
extent  and  difficulties.  The  circumference  of  the 
lake,  including  the  bays  and  promontories,  is  about 
thirty  miles  in  extent.  The  length  of  the  emis- 
sary, which  lies  nearly  in  a  direct  line  from  the 
take  to  the  river  Liris  (Garigliano),  is  something 
more  than  three  miles.  The  number  of  workmen 
employed  was  30,000,  and  the  time  occupied  in 
the  work  eleven  years.    (Suet  Claud.  20 ;  compare 
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Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi.  15.  s.  24.  §11.)  For  more 
than  a  mile  the  tunnel  is  carried  under  a  moun- 
tain, of  which  the  highest  part  is  1000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  lake,  and  through  a  stratum  of 
rocky  formation  (caraelian)  so  hard  that  every  inch 
required  to  be  worked  by  the  chisel.  The  remain- 
ing portion  runs  through  a  softer  soil,  not  much 
below  the  level  of  the  earth,  and  is  vaulted  with 
brick.  Perpendicular  openings  {putai)  are  sunk  at 
various  distances  into  the  tunnel,  through  which 
the  excavations  were  partly  discharged  ;  and  a 
number  of  lateral  shafts  (cuniculi),  some  of  which 
separate  themselves  into  two  branches,  one  above 
the  other,  are  likewise  directed  into  it,  the  lowest 
at  an  elevation  of  five  feet  from  the  bottom. 
Through  these  the  materials  excavated  were  also 
carried  out.  Their  object  was  to  enable  the  pro- 
digious multitude  of  30,000  men  to  carry  on  their 
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operations  at  the  same  time,  without  incommoding 
one  another.  The  immediate  mouth  of  the  tunnel 
is  some  distance  from  the  present  margin  of  the 
lake,  which  space  is  occupied  by  two  ample  reser- 
voirs, intended  to  break  the  rush  of  water  before  it 
entered  the  emissary,  connected  by  a  narrow  pas  - 
sage,  in  which  were  placed  the  sluices  {epistomia). 
The  mouth  of  the  tunnel  itself  consists  of  a  splendid 
archway  of  the  Doric  order,  nineteen  feet  high  and 
nine  wide,  formed  out  of  large  blocks  of  stone,  re- 
sembling in  construction  the  works  of  the  Claudian 
aqueduct.  That  through  which  the  waters  dis- 
charged themselves  into  the  Liris  was  more  simple, 
and  is  represented  in  the  preceding  woodcut.  The 
river  lies  in  a  ravine  between  the  arch  and  fore- 
ground, at  a  depth  of  60  feet  below,  and  conse- 
quently cannot  be  seen  in  the  cut.  The  small 
aperture  above  the  embouchure  is  one  of  the  cuni- 
culi  above  mentioned.  11}  appears  that  the  actual 
drainage  was  relinquished  soon  after  the  death  of 
Claudius,  either  from  the  perversity  of  Nero,  as  the 
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words  of  Pliny  (I.  c.)  seem  to  imply,  or  by  neglect ; 
for  it  was  reopened  by  Hadrian.  (Spart.  Hadr. 
22.)  For  further  information  see  Hirt,  who  gives 
a  series  of  plans  and  sections  of  the  works  con- 
nected with  the  Lacus  Fucinus  (Geb'dude  d. 
Griech.  u.  Rom.  pp.  371—375,  PL  XXXI.  figs.  14 
—21).  [A.  R.] 

E'MBOLUM.     [Navis.] 

EME'RITI.     [Exercitus.] 

EMME'NI  DIKAE  (fyfinvot  BUat\  suits  in 
the  Athenian  courts,  which  were  not  allowed  to 
be  pending  above  a  month.  This  regulation  was 
not  introduced  till  after  the  date  of  Xenophon's 
treatise  on  the  revenue,  in  which  it  was  proposed 
that  a  more  rapid  progress  should  be  allowed  to 
commercial  suits  (Xen.  de  Vectig.  3),  and  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  first  established  in  the  time  of 
Philip.  (Or.  de  Halon.  p,  79.  23.)  It  was  con- 
fined to  those  subjects  which  required  a  speedy 
decision  ;  and  of  these  the  most  important  were 
disputes  respecting  commerce  (e/j.iropiKa.1  Si'/ccu,  Pol- 
lux, viii.  63,  101;  Harpocrat.  and  Suid.  s.v. 
"Efj,fi7]uoL  Ai'kcu),  which  were  heard  during  the  six 
winter  months  from  Boedromion  to  Munychion, 
so  that  the  merchants  might  quickly  obtain  their 
rights  and  sail  away  (Dem.  c.  Apai.  p.  900.  3)  ; 
by  which  we  are  not  to  understand,  as  some  have 
done,  that  a  suit  could  be  protracted  through  this 
whole  time,  but  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  be 
decided  within  a  month.  (Bockh,  Pvhl.  Econ.  of 
Athens,  p.  50,  2nd  ed.) 

All  causes  relating  to  mines  (fieraWiKal  St/cat) 
were  also  efifirjvoi  Bticai  (Dem.  c.  Pantaen.  p.  966. 
17)  ;  the  object,  as  Bockh  remarks  (On  the  Silver 
Mines  of  Laurion,  Pvhl.  Econ.  of  Athens,  p.  667) 
being  no  doubt  that  the  mine  proprietor  might 
not  be  detained  too  long  from  his  business.  The 
same  was  the  case  with  causes  relating  to  epavoi 
(Pollux,  viii.  101  ;  Harpocrat.  and  Suid.  I.  c.) 
[Erani]  ;  and  Pollux  (I.e.)  includes  in  the  list, 
suits  respecting  dowry,  which  are  omitted  by  Har- 
pocration  and  Suidas. 

EMPHRU'RI  (efuppovpot),  from  (ppovpa,  the 
name  given  to  the  Spartan  citizens  during  the 
period  in  which  they  were  liable  to  military  ser- 
vice. (Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  v.  7.)  This  period  lasted  to 
the  fortieth  year  from  manhood  (a</>'  tJ^tjs),  that  is 
to  say,  to  the  sixtieth  year  from  birth  ;  and  during 
this  time  a  man  could  not  go  out  of  the  country 
without  permission  from  the  authorities.  (Isocr. 
Busir.  p.  225,  where  fidxtfJ-os.,  according  to  MUller, 
Dor.  iii.  12.  §  1,  is  evidently  put  for  efuppovpos.) 

EMPHYTEUSIS  (t^rewis,  literally  an 
"  in-planting ")  is  a  perpetual  right  in  a  piece 
of  land  that  is  the  property  of  another :  the 
right  consists  in  the  legal  power  to  cultivate  it, 
and  treat  it  as  our  own,  on  condition  of  cultivating 
it  properly,  and  paying  a  fixed  sum  (canon,  pensio, 
reditus)  to  the  owner  (dominus')  at  fixed  times.  The 
right  is  founded  on  contract  between  the  owner 
(dominus  emphyteuseos)  and  the  lessee  (emphy- 
teuta),  and  the  land  is  called  ager  vectigalis  or 
emphyteuticarius.  It  was  long  doubted  whether 
this  was  a  contract  of  buying  and  selling,  or  of 
letting  and  hiring,  till  the  emperor  Zeno  gave  it  a 
definite  character,  and  the  distinctive  name  of  con- 
tractus emphyteuticarius. 

The  Ager  Vectigalis  is  first  distinctly  mentioned 
about  the  time  of  Hadrian,  and  the  term  is  applied 
to  lands  which  were  leased  by  the  Roman  state, 
by  towns,  by  ecclesiastical  corporations,  and  by  the 
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Vestal  virgins.  In  the  Digest  mention  only  is 
made  of  lands  of  towns  so  let,  with  a  distinction  of 
them  into  agri  vectigales  and  non  vectigales,  ac- 
cording as  the  lease  was  perpetual  or  not  ;  but  in 
either  case  the  lessee  had  a  real  action  (utilis  in  rem 
actio)  for  the  protection  of  his  rights,  even  against 
the  owner. 

The  term  Emphyteusis  first  occurs  in  the  Digest. 
The  Praedia  Emphyteutica  are  also  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  Theodosian  and  Justinian  Codes,  but 
they  are  distinguished  from  the  agri  vectigales. 
Justinian,  however,  put  the  emphyteusis  and  the 
ager  vectigalis  on  the  same  footing ;  and  in  the  case 
of  an  emphyteusis  (whether  the  lessor  was  a  com- 
munity or  an  individual),  the  law  was  declared  to 
be  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  leases  of  town  pro- 
perty. This  emphyteusis  was  not  ownership:  it 
was  a  jus  in  re  only,  and  the  lessee  is  constantly 
distinguished  from  the  owner  (dominus).  Yet  the 
occupier  of  the  ager  vectigalis  and  the  emphyteuta 
had  a  juristical  possessio  ;  a  kind  of  inconsistency, 
which  is  explained  by  Savigny,  by  showing  that 
the  ager  vectigalis  was  formed  on  the  analogy  of 
the  ager  publicus,  and  though  there  were  many 
differences  between  them,  there  was  nothing  in- 
consistent in  the  notion  of  possession,  as  applied  to 
the  public  land,  being  transferred  to  the  ager  vec- 
tigalis as  a  modified  form  of  the  ager  publicus. 

Though  the  emphyteuta  had  not  the  ownership 
of  the  land,  he  had  an  almost  unlimited  right  to 
the  enjoyment  of  it,  unless  there  were  special 
agreements  limiting  his  right  The  fruits  belonged 
to  him  as  soon  as  they  were  separated  from  the 
soil.  (Dig.  22.  tit.  1.  s.  25.  §  1.)  He  could  sell 
his  interest  in  the  land,  after  giving  notice  to  the 
owner,  who  had  the  power  of  choosing  whether  he 
would  buy  the  land  at  the  price  which  the  pur- 
chaser was  willing  to  give.  But  the  lessee  could 
not  sell  his  interest  to  a  person  who  was  unable  to 
maintain  the  property  in  good  condition.  The 
lessee  was  bound  to  pay  all  the  public  charges  and 
burdens  which  might  fall  on  the  land,  to  improve 
the  property,  or  at  least  not  to  deteriorate  it,  and 
to  pay  the  rent  regularly.  In  case  of  the  lessee's 
interest  being  transferred  to  another,  a  fiftieth  part 
of  the  price,  or  of  the  value  of  the  property,  when 
the  nature  of  the  transfer  did  not  require  a  price  to 
be  fixed,  was  payable  to  the  owner  on  the  admis- 
sion of  the  new  emphyteuta,  and  which,  as  a  general 
rule,  was  payable  by  him.  Under  these  limitations 
the  dominus  was  bound  to  admit  the  new  emphy- 
teuta (in  possessionem  suscipere.)  If  the  dominus 
refused  to  admit  him,  the  seller,  after  certain  forma- 
lities, could  transfer  all  his  right  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  dominus.  The  heredes  of  the  emphy- 
teuta were  not  liable  to  such  payment.  The 
emphyteuta  could  dispose  of  his  right  by  testament : 
in  case  of  intestacy  it  devolved  on  his  heredes. 

The  origin  of  the  emphyteusis,  as  already  stated, 
was  by  contract  with  the  owner  and  by  tradition ; 
or  the  owner  might  make  an  emphyteusis  by  his 
last  will.  It  might  also  in  certain  cases  be  founded 
on  prescription. 

The  right  of  the  emphyteuta  might  cease  in 
several  ways  ;  by  surrender  to  the  dominus,  or  by 
dying  without  heirs,  in  which  case  the  emphyteusis 
reverted  to  the  owner.  He  might  also  lose  his 
right  by  injuring  the  property,  by  non-payment  of 
his  rent  or  the  public  burdens  to  which  the  land 
was  liable,  by  alienation  without  notice  to  the 
dominus,  &c.     In  such  cases  the  dominus  could 
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take  legal  measures  for  recovering  the  possession. 
(Dig.  6.  tit.  3,  and  39.  tit.  4  ;  Cod.  4.  tit  66  ; 
Inst.  3.  tit.  24  (25)  ;  Miihlenbruch,  Doctrina  Pan- 
dectarum  ;  Savigny,  Des  Recht  des  Besitzes,  p.  99, 
&c.  p.  180  ;  Mackeldey,  Lehrbuch,  &c.  §  295,  &c. 
§384,  12th  ed.)  [G.  L.] 

EMPO'RIUM  (to  ifiirSpiov),  a  place  for  whole- 
sale trade  in  commodities  carried  by  sea.  The 
name  is  sometimes  applied  to  a  sea-port  town,  but 
it  properly  signifies  only  a  particular  place  in  such 
a  town.  Thus  Amphitryo  says  (Plaut.  Amph.  iv. 
I.  4)  that  he  looked  for  a  person. 

uApud  emporium,  atque  in  macello,  in  palaestra 

atque  in  foro, 
In  medicinis,   in  tonstrinis,  apud   omnia  aedis 

Bacras." 

(Compare  Liv.  xxxv.  10,  xli.  27.)  The  word  is 
derived  from  efiiropos,  which  signifies  in  Homer  a 
person  who  sails  as  a  passenger  in  a  ship  belonging 
to  another  person  {Od.  ii.  319,  xxiv.  300)  ;  but  in 
later  writers  it  signifies  the  merchant  who  carries 
on  commerce  with  foreign  countries,  and  differs 
from  Kd/7ri}\os,  the  retail  dealer,  who  purchases  his 
goods  from  the  €(j,iropos  and  retails  them  in  the 
market-place.     (Plat.  De  Rep.  ii.  p.  371.) 

At  Athens,  it  is  said  {Lex.  Seg.  p.  208)  that 
there  were  two  kinds  of  emporia,  one  for  foreigners 
and  the  other  for  natives  {^vlk6v  and  &<ttlk6v)  ; 
but  this  appears  doubtful.  (Bockh,  Pvbl.  Econ.  of 
Athens,  p.  313,  2nd  ed.)  The  emporium  at  Athens 
was  under  the  inspection  of  certain  officers,  who 
were  elected  annually  (^Tr^eAfjTal  tov  4p.iroplov). 
[Epimeletae,  No.  3.] 

EMPTI  ET  VE'NDITI  A'CTIO.  The  seller 
lias  an  actio  venditi,  and  the  buyer  has  an  actio 
empti,  upon  the  contract  of  sale  and  purchase.  Both 
of  them  are  actiones  directae,  and  their  object  is  to 
obtain  the  fulfilment  of  the  obligations  resulting 
from  the  contract.     (Dig.  19.  tit.  1.)       [G.  L.] 

E'MPTIO  ET  VENDI'TIO.  The  contract  of 
buying  and  selling  is  one  of  those  which  the  Ro- 
mans called  ex  consensu,  because  nothing  more  was 
required  than  the  consent  of  the  parties  to  the  con- 
tract. (Gaius,  iii.  135,  &c.)  It  consists  in  the 
buyer  agreeing  to  give  a  certain  sum  of  money  to 
the  seller,  and  the  seller  agreeing  to  give  to  the 
buyer  some  certain  thing  for  his  money  ;  and  the 
contract  is  complete  as  soon  as  both  parties  have 
agreed  about  the  thing  that  is  to  be  sold  and  about 
the  price.  No  writing  is  required,  unless  it  be 
part  of  the  contract  that  it  shall  not  be  complete 
till  it  is  reduced  to  writing.  (Dig.  44.  tit.  7.  s.  2; 
Inst,  3.  tit.  23.)  After  the  agreement  is  made,  the 
buyer  is  bound  to  pay  his  money,  even  if  the  thing 
which  is  the  object  of  purchase  should  be  accident- 
ally destroyed  before  it  is  delivered ;  and  the  seller 
must  deliver  the  thing  with  all  its  intermediate  in- 
crease. The  purchaser  does  not  obtain  the  ownership 
of  the  thing  till  it  has  been  delivered  to  him,  and  till 
he  has  paid  the  purchase  money,  unless  the  thing  is 
sold  on  credit.  (Dig.  19.  tit.  1.  s.  11,  §  2.)  If  he 
does  not  pay  the  purchase  money  at  the  time  when 
it  is  due,  he  must  pay  interest  on  it.  The  seller 
must  also  warrant  a  good  title  to  the  purchase 
[Evictio],  and  he  must  also  warrant  that  the 
thing  has  no  concealed  defects,  and  that  it  has  all 
the  good  qualities  which  he  (the  seller)  attributes 
to  it.  It  was  with  a  view  to  uheck  frauds  in  sales, 
and  especially  in  the  sales  of  slaves,  that  the  seller 
was  obliged  by  the  edict  of  the  curule  aediles 
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[Edictum]  to  inform  the  buyer  of  the  defects  of 
any  slave  offered  for  sale :  "  Qui  mancipia  vendunt, 
certiores  faciant  emptores  quod  morbi  vitiique,"  &c. 
(Dig.  21.  tit.  1.)  In  reference  to  this  part  of  the 
law,  in  addition  to  the  usual  action  arising  from 
the  contract,  the  buyer  had  against  the  seller,  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances,  an  actio  ex  stipulatu, 
redhibitoria,  and  quanti  minoris.  Horace,  in  his 
Satires  (ii.  3.  286),  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
second  epistle  of  the  second  book,  alludes  to  the 
precautions  to  be  taken  by  the  buyer  and  seller 
of  a  slave.  [G.L.] 

ENCAUSTICA.  [Pictura,  No.  7.] 
ENCLE'MA  0yK\f]fxa).  [Dike.] 
ENCTE'SIS  (eyKTTjffis),  the  right  of  possessing 
landed  property  and  houses  (ey/mjffts  y^s  Kal 
ohdas)  in  a  foreign  country,  which  was  frequently 
granted  by  one  Greek  state  to  another,  or  to  se- 
parate individuals  of  another  state.  (Dem.  De  Cor. 
p.  265.  7  ;  Bockh,  Corp.  Inscript.  voL  i.  p.  725.) 
'EyKT-fifjuiTa  were  such  possessions  in  a  foreign 
country,  and  are  opposed  by  Demosthenes  {De 
Hahn.  p.  87.  7)  to  KT^uara,  possessions  in  one's 
own  country.  (Valcken.  ad  Herod,  v.  23.)  The 
term  iyKT'ftfj.ara  was  also  applied  to  the  landed 
property  or  houses  which  an  Athenian  possessed 
in  a  different  Srjfios  from  that  to  which  he  belonged 
by  birth,  and  with  respect  to  such  property  he 
was  called  iyKeKryfievos :  whence  we  find  De- 
mosthenes (c.  Polycl.  p.  1208.  27)  speaking  of  oi 
B7j/toVeu  Kal  oi  iyKtKTrjfjievot.  For  the  right  of 
holding  property  in  a  StJ^uoj  to  which  he  did  not 
belong,  he  had  to  pay  such  Bijfios  a  tax,  which  is 
mentioned  in  inscriptions  under  the  name  of  ey- 
kt7)tlk6v.  (Bockh,  Pvhl.  Econ.  of  Atliens,  p.  297, 
2nd  ed.) 

ENDEIXIS  {evSet^is),  properly  denotes  a  prose- 
cution instituted  against  such  persons  as  were  al- 
leged to  have  exercised  rights  or  held  offices  while 
labouring  under  a  peculiar  disqualification.  Among 
these  are  to  be  reckoned  state  debtors,  who  during 
their  liability  sate  in  court  as  dicasts,  or  took  any 
other  part  in  public  life  ;  exiles,  who  had  returned 
clandestinely  to  Athens  ;  those  that  visited  holy 
places  after  a  conviction  for  impiety  (oo-e§em)  ;  and 
all  such  as  having  incurred  a  partial  disfranchise- 
ment {krifxia  koto.  irp6(rra^tv)  presumed  to  exercise 
their  forbidden  functions  as  before  their  condemna- 
tion. Besides  these,  however,  the  same  form  of 
action  was  available  against  the  chairman  of  the 
proedri  {iirio'TtiTTjs),  who  wrongly  refused  to  take 
the  votes  of  the  people  in  the  assembly  (Plat. 
Apol.  p.  32)  ;  against  malefactors,  especially  mur- 
derers (which  Schomann  thinks  was  probably  the 
course  pursued  when  the  time  for  an  apagoge  had 
been  suffered  to  elapse)  ;  traitors,  ambassadors 
accused  of  malversation  (Isocrat.  c  Cattim.  11)  ; 
and  persons  who  furnished  supplies  to  the  enemy 
during  war.  (Aristoph.  Equit.  278  ;  Andoc.  De 
Reditu,  82.)  The  first  step  taken  by  the  prose- 
cutor was  to  lay  his  information  in  writing,  also 
called  endeiods,  before  the  proper  magistrate,  who 
might  be  the  archon  or  king  archon,  or  one  of  the 
thesmothetae,  according  to  the  subject-matter  of 
the  information  ;  but  in  the  case  of  a  malefactor 
{KaKovpyos)  being  the  accused  person,  the  Eleven 
were  the  officers  applied  to.  It  then  became  the 
duty  of  the  magistrate  to  arrest,  or  hold  to  bail, 
the  person  criminated,  and  take  the  usual  steps  for 
bringing  him  to  trial.  There  is  great  obscurity  as 
to  the  result  of  condemnation  in  a  prosecution  of 
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this  kind.  Heraldus  {Animadv.  in  Salm.  iv.  9. 
§  10)  ridicules  the  idea  that  it  was  invariably  a 
capital  punishment.  The  accuser,  if  unsuccessful, 
was  responsible  for  bringing  a  malicious  charge 
(i^ei/SoDs  £v$ei£eu)s  inrevdvvos).  (Schbmann,  De 
Com.  p.  175,  Ait.  Proc.  p.  239,  &c.) 

The  endeixis,  apagoge  (airayayii)  and  ephegesis 
(E<j>ijy7}(ris)  must  be  carefully  distinguished.  Pollux 
says  (viii.  49)  that  the  endeixis  was  adopted  when 
the  accused  was  absent  ;  the  apagoge  when  he  was 
present ;  and  we  know  that  the  apagoge  was  a 
summary  process,  in  which  the  defendant  was  al- 
lowed to  apprehend  a  culprit  caught  in  ipso  facto 
and  lead  him  before  a  magistrate.  In  case  the 
charge  was  ill-founded,  the  complainant  ran  the 
risk  of  forfeiting  1000  drachmae.  If  he  did  not 
like  to  expose  himself  to  this  risk,  he  might  have 
recourse  to  the  epliegesis  (e^yntns),  in  which  he 
made  an  application  to  the  proper  magistrate, 
as,  for  instance,  to  one  of  the  Eleven,  if  it  were 
a  case  of  burglary  or  robbery  attended  with  murder, 
and  conducted  him  and  his  officers  to  the  spot 
where  the  capture  was  to  be  effected.  (Comp. 
Dem.  c.  Androt.  p.  601.) 

The  cases  in  which  the  apagoge  and  epliegesis  were 
most  generally  allowed,  were  those  of  theft,  murder, 
ill-usage  of  parents,  &c.  The  punishment  in  these 
cases  was  generally  fixed  by  law  ;  and  if  the 
accused  confessed,  or  was  proved  guilty,  the  magis- 
trate could  execute  the  sentence  at  once,  without 
appealing  to  any  of  the  jury-courts  ;  otherwise,  it 
was  necessary  that  the  case  should  be  referred  to  a 
higher  tribunal.  (Aesch.  c.  Timareh.  c.  37  ;  Dem. 
De  Fals.  Legal,  p.  431.)  The  magistrates  who 
presided  over  the  apagoge  were  generally  the  Eleven 
(oi  UvfisKa,  Dem.  c.  Timocr.  p.  736  ;  Lysias,  c. 
Agorat.  c.  85)  ;  sometimes  the  chief  archon  (Aesch. 
c.  Timareh.  c.  64),  or  the  thesmothetae  (Dem.  c. 
Aristocr.  p.  630).  The  most  important  passage 
with  regard  to  the  apagoge  (Lysias,  c.  Agorat 
§  85,  86)  is  unfortunately  corrupt  and  unintelligible. 
(See  Sluiter,  Lect.  Andoeid.  p.  254,  &c.)  The 
complainant  was  said  a-Kdyetv  ryjv  a,7raya>yJiv :  the 
magistrates,  when  they  allowed  it,  irapeSe'xo^To 
t^v  airayayhv.  [J.  S.  M.] 

E'NDROMIS  (eVSpo^uly),  a  thick  coarse  blanket, 
manufactured  in  Gaul,  and  called  "  endromis  "  be- 
cause those  who  had  been  exercising  in  the  stadium 
(4v  $p6fj.tp)  threw  it  over  them  to  obviate  the  ef- 
fects of  sudden  exposure  when  they  were  heated. 
Notwithstanding  its  coarse  and  shaggy  appearance, 
it  was  worn  on  other  occasions  as  a  protection  from 
the  cold  by  rich  and  fashionable  persons  at  Rome. 
(Juv.  iii.  103  ;  Mart.  iv.  19,  xiv.  126.)  Ladies 
also  put  on  an  endromis  of  a  finer  description  (en- 
dromidas  Tyrias^  Juv.  vi.  246),  when  they  partook, 
as  they  sometimes  did,  of  the  exercises  of  the 
palaestra.  Moreover,  boots  [Cothurnus]  were 
called  4i/Bpo/xiSes  on  account  of  the  use  of  them  in 
running.  (Callhn.  Hjpnn.  in  Dian.  16,  in  Delum^ 
238  ;  Pollux,  iii.  155,  vii.  93  ;  Brunck,  Anal.  iii. 
206.)  [J.  Y.l 

ENECHYRA  (eVe'xwpa).  In  private  suits  at 
Athens,  whether  tried  by  a  court  of  law,  or  before 
an  arbitrator,  whenever  judgment  was  given  against 
a  defendant,  a  certain  period  was  at  the  same  time 
fixed  (y  7rpo0ecr^.ia),  before  the  expiration  of  which 
it  was  incumbent  upon  him  to  comply  with  the  ver- 
dict. In  default  of  doing  so  he  became  uireprj/xf-pos^ 
or  over  the  day,  as  it  was  called,  and  the  plaintiff 
was  privileged  to  seize  upon  {atyaadat)  his  goods 
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and  chattels  as  a  security  or  compensation  for  non- 
compliance. (Dem.  c.  Meid.  p.  540.  21  ;  Ulpian, 
ad  he.  ;  Aristoph.  Nubes,  35.)  The  property  thus 
taken  was  called  ivsxvpa,  and  slaves  were  gene- 
rally seized  before  anything  else.  (Athen.  xiii. 
p.  612,  c.)  This  "taking  in  execution  "  was  usu- 
ally left  to  the  party  who  gained  the  suit,  and  who, 
if  he  met  with  resistance  in  making  a  seizure,  had 
his  remedy  in  a  Sikt]  ££ouXt]s  :  if  with  personal 
violence,  in  a  SIkti  alidas.  (Dem.  c.  Everg.  p, 
1153.)  On  one  occasion,  indeed,  we  read  of  a 
public  officer  (uirrjpeTjjs  irapa,  tt)s  apxys)  being 
taken  to  assist  in,  or  perhaps  to  be  a  witness  of,  a 
seizure  ;  but  this  was  in  a  case  where  public  in- 
terests were  concerned,  and  consequent  upon  a  de- 
cision of  the  povA-f}.  (Id.  c.Everg.  1149.)  The 
same  oration  gives  an  amusing  account  of  what 
Englishmen  would  consider  a  case  of  "  assault  and 
trespass,"  committed  by  some  plaintiffs  in  a  de- 
fendant's house,  though  the  amount  of  damages 
which  had  been  given  (tj  KaraBticT))  was,  according 
to  agreement,  lying  at  the  bank  (eV2  tj?  rpmr4(ri)9 
and  there  awaiting  their  receipt. 

It  seems  probable,  though  we  are  not  aware  of 
it  being  expressly  so  stated,  that  goods  thus  seized 
were  publicly  sold,  and  that  the  party  from  whom 
they  were  taken  could  sue  his  opponent,  perhapB  by 
a  Sikt)  &xd€7}Sj  for  any  surplus  which  might  remain 
after  all  legal  demands  were  satisfied.  No  seizure 
of  this  sort  could  take  place  during  several  of  the 
religious  festivals  of  the  Athenians,  such  as  the 
Dionysia,  the  Lenaea,  &c.  They  were,  in  fact, 
dies  non  in  Athenian  law.  (Dem.  c.  Meid.  p.  518 ; 
Iludtwalckcr,  Diaet.  p.  132.)  [R.  W.] 

ENGYE  (iyyvij),,  bail  or  sureties,  were  in 
very  frequent  requisition,  both  in  the  private  and 
public  affairs  of  the  Athenians.  Private  agree- 
ments, as,  for  instance,  to  abide  by  the  decision  of 
arbitrators  (Dem.  c.  Apatur.  pp.  892 — 899),orthat 
the  evidence  resulting  from  the  application  of  tor- 
ture to  a  slave  should  be  conclusive  (Dem.  c.  Pan- 
iaen.  p.  978.  11),  were  corroborated  by  the  parties 
reciprocally  giving  each  other  such  sureties ;  and 
the  same  took  place  generally  in  all  money  lending 
or  mercantile  transactions,  and  was  invariably  ne- 
cessary when  persons  undertook  to  farm  tolls,  taxes, 
or  other  public  property. 

In  judicial  matters  bail  or  sureties  were  provided 
upon  two  occasions  ;  first,  when  it  was  requisite 
that  it  should  be  guaranteed  that  the  accused 
should  be  forthcoming  at  the  trial  ;  and  secondly, 
when  security  was  demanded  for  the  satisfaction 
of  the  award  of  the  court.  In  the  first  case,  bail 
was  very  generally  required  when  the  accused  was 
other  than  an  Athenian  citizen,  whether  the  action 
were  public  or  private  ;  but  if  of  that  privileged 
class,  upon  no  other  occasion,  except  when  pro- 
ceeded against  by  way  of  Apagoge,  Endeixis, 
Ephegesis,  or  Eisangelia.  LTpon  the  last-mentioned 
form  being  adopted  in  a  case  of  high  treason  bail 
was  not  accepted.  The  technical  word  for  requiring 
bail  of  an  accused  person  is  /tareyyuaj/,  that  for 
becoming  surety  in  such  case  i^eyyvaa-dm.  Surety 
of  the  other  kind  was  demanded  at  the  beginning 
of  a  suit  upon  two  occasions  only;  first,  when  a 
citizen  asserted  the  freedom  of  a  person  detained 
in  slavery  by  another  ;  and  secondly,  when  a  liti- 
gant, who  had  suffered  judgment  to  go  by  default 
before  the  arbitrator  (Sicut^-t^s),  had  recommenced 
his  action  within  the  given  time  (pfy  odffa  Sikt?). 
After  the  judgment,  security  of  this  kind  was  re* 
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quired  in  all  mercantile  and  some  other  private 
causes ;  and  state  debtors,  who  had  been  sentenced 
to  remain  in  prison  till  they  had  acquitted  them- 
selves, of  their  liabilities,  were,  by  a  law  of  Timo- 
crates  (Dem.  c.  Timocr.  pp.  712 — 716),  allowed  to 
go  at  large  if  they  could  provide  three  sureties 
that  the  money  should  be  paid  within  a  limited 
period.  If  the  principal  in  a  contract  made  default 
the  surety  was  bound  to  make  it  good,  or  if  he  re- 
cused to  do  so,  might  be  attacked  by  an  iyyfajs  5iK7j, 
if  such  action  were  brought  within  a  twelvemonth 
after  the  obligation  was  undertaken.  (Dem.  c. 
Apatur.jiji.  901,910.)  If,however,  a  person  accused 
in  a  public  action  by  one  of  the  forms  above  men- 
tioned failed  to  appear  to  take  his  trial,  his  bail 
became  liable  to  any  punishment  that  such  person 
had  incurred  by  contempt  of  court ;  and,  consistently 
with  this,  it  appears,  from  a  passage  in  Xenophon 
(Hell.  I  7.  §  39),  that  the  law  allowed  the  bail  to 
secure  the  person  of  the  accused  by  private  con- 
finement. (Meier,  AM.  Proc.  p.  515.)  [J.  S.  M.] 
ENGUE'SIS  (Jyyb-qffts).  [Matrimonium.] 
E'NNATA  (euvara).  [Funus.] 
ENOIKIOU  DIKE  (ipomiov  tlieq\  action 
brought  (like  our  trespass/or  mesne  profits  after  a 
successful  action  of  ejectment)  to  recover  the  rents 
withheld  from  the  owner  during  the  period  of  his 
being  kept  out  of  possession.  If  the  property  re- 
covered were  not  a  house,  but  land  (in  the  more 
confined  sense  of  the  word),  the  action  for  the 
rents  and  profits  was  called  Kapirov  SUtj.  It  seems 
from  the  language  of  the  grammarians,  that  these 
actions  could  be  brought  to  try  the  title  to  the 
estate,  as  well  as  for  the  above-mentioned  purpose. 
Perhaps  both  the  tenement  and  the  intermediate 
profits  might  be  recovered  by  one  suit,  but  the  pro- 
ceeding would  be  more  hazardous,  because  a  failure 
in  one  part  of  the  demand  would  involve  the  loss 
of  the  whole  cause.  Thus,  the  title  of  a  party  to 
the  land  itself  might  have  expired,  as  for  instance 
where  he  held  under  a  lease  for  a  term ;  yet  he 
would  be  entitled  to  recover  certain  bygone  profits 
from  one  who  had  dispossessed  him.  Therefore  it 
is  not  improbable  that  the  Statu  zv.  and  tap.  might 
in  practice  be  confined  to  those  cases  where  the 
rents  and  profits  only  were  the  subject  of  claim. 
We  are  told  that,  if  the  defendant,  after  a  judg- 
ment in  one  of  these  actions,  still  refused  to  give 
satisfaction,  an  oitcrtas  Siktj  might  be  commenced 
against  him,  of  which  the  effect  was,  that  the 
plaintiff  obtained  a  right  to  indemnify  himself  out 
of  the  whole  property  of  the  defendant.  Schomann 
observes,  that  this  was  a  circuitous  proceeding, 
when  the  plaintiff  might  take  immediate  steps  to 
execution  by  means  of  entry  and  ejectment.  His 
conjecture,  however,  that  the  ouaias  SUctj  was  in 
ancient  times  an  important  advantage,  when  real 
property  could  not  in  the  first  instance  be  taken  in 
execution,  is  probably  not  far  from  the  truth,  and 
is  supported  by  analogy  to  the  laws  of  other 
nations,  which,  being  (in  the  infancy  of  civiliza- 
tion) framed  by  the  landowners  only,  bear  marks 
of  a  watchful  jealousy  of  any  encroachment  upon 
their  rights.  He  remarks  also,  that  the  giving  to 
the  party  the  choice  between  a  milder  and  a  more 
stringent  remedy,  accords  with  the  general  tenor 
and  spirit  of  the  Athenian  laws.  "We  may  add, 
that  our  own  law  furnishes  an  illustration  of  thin, 
viz.,  where  the  plaintiff  has  obtained  a  judgment, 
he  has  the  option  of  proceeding  at  once  to  execu- 
tion, or  bringing   an   action    on   the    judgment ; 
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though  with  us  the  latter  measure  is  considered 
the  more  vexatious,  as  it  increases  the  costs,  and  is 
rendered  less  necessary  by  the  facility  with  which 
executions  can  be  levied.  At  Athens  the  £];ov\r)s 
5//07,  as  it  was  the  ultimate  and  most  efficacious 
remedy,  drew  with  it  also  more  penal  consequences, 
as  is  explained  under  Embateia.  [Meier,  Ait. 
Proc.  p.  749.)  [C.  R.  K.] 

ENOMO'TIA  (ivafioria).     [Exekcitus.] 

ENSIS.     [Gladius.] 

E'NTASIS  (evruffts).  The  most  ancient  co- 
lumns now  existing  are  remarkable  for  the  extreme 
diminution  of  the  shaft  between  its  lower  and  upper 
extremity,  the  sides  of  which,  like  those  of  a  cone, 
converge  immediately  and  regularly  from  the  base 
to  the  neck,  so  that  the  edge  forms  a  straight  line — 
a  mode  of  construction  which  is  wanting  in  grace 
and  apparent  solidity.  To  correct  this,  a  swelling 
outline,  called  entasis  (Vitruv,  iii.  2,  iv,  3),  was 
given  to  the  shaft,  which  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  step  towards  combining  grace  and  grandeur  in 
the  Doric  column. 

The  original  form  is  represented  by  the  figure  on 
the  left  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  which  is  taken 
from  the  great  temple  at  Posidonia  (Paestum), 
which  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  temples  now  re- 
maining  ;  that  on  the  right  shows  the  entasis,  and 
is  from  a  building  of  rather  later  construction  in 
the  same  city.  Two  other  examples  of  the  same 
style  are  still  to  be  seen  in  Italy,  one  belonging  to 
an  ancient  temple  at  Alba  Fucinensis  (Piranesi, 
Magnif.  de1  Rom.  tav.  31.  fig.  6),  and  the  other 
at  Rome,  on  the  sepulchre  of  C.  Publicius.    (lb. 

fig.  7.) 


In  the  example  at  Paestum  the  greatest  devia- 
tion which  the  curved  edge  of  the  column  makes 
from  the  straight  line  of  the  cone  of  which  the 
pillar  may  be  considered  as  a  part,  is  at  about  the 
middle  of  the  height,  but  it  still  keeps  within  the 
line  of  a  perpendicular  drawn  from  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  base  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  column 
is  thickest  at  the  base :  both  these  properties  are 
clearly  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  in  the  woodcut 
(Comp.  Stieglitz,  Arcli'dol,  d.  Baukunst,  vol.  i. 
p.  161.)  [A.R.] 
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EO'RA     [Aeora.] 

EPANGE'LIA  (eTrayyeAfa).  If  a  citizen  of 
Athens  had  incurred  an/act,  the  privilege  of  taking 
part  or  speaking  in  the  puhlic  assembly  was  for- 
feited [Atimia].  But  as  it  sometimes  might 
happen  that  a  person,  though  not  formally  declared 
&TLfios,  had  committed  such  crimes  as  would,  on 
accusation,  draw  upon  him  this  punishment,  it  was 
of  course  desirable  that  such  individuals,  like  real 
&Tip.ot,  should  be  excluded  from  the  exercise  of  the 
rights  of  citizens.  Whenever,  therefore,  such  a 
person  ventured  to  speak  in  the  assembly,  any 
Athenian  citizen  had  the  right  to  come  forward  in 
the  assembly  itself  (Aeschin.  c.  Timareh.  p.  104), 
and  demand  of  him  to  establish  his  right  to  speak 
by  a  trial  or  examination  of  his  conduct  (SoKip-aaia 
rou  jSlou),  and  this  demand,  denouncement,  or 
threat,  was  called  e7ra77eAia,  or  eTrayyeXia  Soki- 
Hatrias.  The  impeached  individual  was  then  com- 
pelled to  desist  from  speaking,  and  to  submit  to  a 
scrutiny  into  his  conduct  (Pollux,  viii.  43 ;  Suidas, 
s.  v.  eirayyeAla),  and  if  he  was  convicted,  a  formal 
declaration  of  a,Tt/j.ia  followed. 

Some  writers  have  confounded  the  trayytXla 
with  SoKifiaffia,  and  considered  the  two  words  as 
synonyms  ;  but  from  the  statements  made  above, 
it  is  evident  that  the  tioKifiatria  is  the  actual  trial, 
while  the  Imi'yyeA.fa  is  only  the  threat  to  subject 
a  man  to  the  b'oKtp.ao'ia :  hence  the  expression 
4irayy4K\eiv  homfiaffiav.  (Schbmann,  De  Comit. 
p.  232.  note  8.  transl.)  Other  writers,  such  as  Har- 
pooration  and  Suidas,  do  not  sufficiently  distinguish 
between  £irayye\ta  and  ev$ei£is :  the  latter  is  an 
accusation  against  persons  who,  though  they  had 
been  declared  &Ttp.oi,  nevertheless  ventured  to 
assume  the  rights  of  citizens  in  the  public  assem- 
bly ;  whereas  iirayyehla  applied  only  to  those  who 
had  not  yet  been  convicted  of  the  crime  laid  to 
their  charge,  but  were  only  threatened  with  an  ac- 
cusation for  the  first  time.  (Meier,  Att.  Proc. 
p.  210  ;  Schomann,  De  Comit.  p.  232,  note  7. 
transl.)  Wachsmuth  (Hellen.  Altertlwmsk,  vol.  ii. 
p.  236,  2d  edit.)  seems  to  be  inclined  to  consider 
the  ptjTopiK^i  ypa,<ph  to  be  connected  or  identical 
with  the  enayye\ia,  but  the  former,  according  to 
the  definitions  of  Photius  and  Suidas,  was  in  reality 
quite  a  different  thing,  inasmuch  as  it  was  intended 
to  prevent  orators  from  saying  or  doing  unlawful 
things  in  the  assembly  where  they  had  a  right  to 
come  forward ;  whereas  the  tirayyeKia  was  a  de- 
nunciation, or  a  promise  to  prove  that  the  orator 
had  no  right  at  all  to  speak  in  the  assembly.  [L.  S.] 

EPARITI  (€Trc£piTOf),the  name  of  the  standing 
army  in  Arcadia,  which  was  formed  to  preserve 
the  independence  of  the  Arcadian  towns,  when 
they  became  united  as  one  state  after  the  defeat 
of  the  Spartans  at  Leuctra.  They  were  5000  in 
cumber,  and  were  paid  by  the  state.  (Xen.  Hell. 
vii.  4.  §  34,  vii.  5.  §  3 ;  Diod.  xv.  62,  67 ;  Hesych. 
s.  v.  itropdyrot ;  Bejot,  in  Mem,  de  VAcad.  des 
Inscrip.  xxxii.  p.  234  ;  Kellermann,  De  He  Militari 
Arcadum,  p.  44  ;  Wachsmuth,  Hellen.  Altcrtlmmsh. 
vol.  i.  p.  283,  2d  ed.) 

EPAU'LIA.  [Matrimonii™.] 
EPEUNACTAE  ((hrew/aKTaf),  a  class  of 
citizens  at  Sparta  who  are  said  to  have  been  the 
offspring  of  slaves  and  the  widows  of  Spartan 
citizens.  Theopompus  tells  us  (Athen.  vii.  p. 
271,  d)  that  in  the  Messenian  war,  in  consequence 
of  the  great  losses  which  the  Spartans  sustained, 
they  married  the  widows  of  those  who  were  slain 
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to  helots,  and  that  these  helots  were  admitted  to 
the  citizenship  under  the  name  of  ot€woicto(, 
Diodorus  (Mai,  Etcc.  Vat.  p.  10)  also  calls  the  par- 
tisans of  Phalanthus  iirevvaieral.  [Partheniae.] 
(Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  353 ;  MUller. 
Dor.  iii.  3.  §  5.) 

EPHEBE'UM.     [Gymnasium.] 

EPHE'BUS  (£<p7)§os),  the  name  of  an  Athenian 
youth  after  he  had  attained  the  age  of  1 8.  (Pollux, 
viii.  105  ;  Harpocrat.  s.  v.  'EttiSUtss  'HSijcrai), 
The  state  of  4<pr]§eia  lasted  for  two  years,  till  the 
young  men  had  attained  the  age  of  20,  when  they 
became  men,  and  were  admitted  to  snare  all  the 
rights  and  duties  of  a  citizen,  for  which  the  law 
did  not  prescribe  a  more  advanced  age.  That  the 
young  men,  when  they  became  £<p7|6oi,  did  not  re- 
ceive all  the  privileges  of  full  citizens,  is  admitted 
on  all  hands ;  but  from  the  assertion  of  Pollux  and 
Harpocration,  who  state  that  their  names  were  not 
entered  in  the  lexiarchic  registers  until  they  had 
completed  their  20th  year,  that  is  to  say,  until  they 
had  gone  through  the  period  of  £<pri$ela,  it  would 
seem  that  they  were  not  looked  upon  as  citizens  as 
long  as  they  were  &p7)§oi,  and  that  consequently 
they  enjoyed  none  of  the  privileges  of  full  citizens. 
But  we  have  sufficient  ground  for  believing,  that 
the  names  of  young  men  at  the  time  they  became 
e<pT}Got,  were  entered  as  citizens  in  the  lexiarchic 
registers,  for  Lycurgus  (c.  Leocrat.  p.  189)  uses  the 
expressions  tipriSovyiyveaBatani  eij  to  Ajj£ia»xwn)j 
ypafi/j.aTe7ov  iyypdfpeo-Oai  as  synonymous.  The 
statement  of  Harpocration  and  Photius  is  therefore 
probably  nothing  but  a  false  inference  from  the  feet, 
that  young  men  before  the  completion  of  their  20th 
year  were  not  allowed  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
public  assembly  ;  or  it  may  be,  that  it  arose  out  of 
the  law  which,  as  Schomann  (De  Comit.  p.  71, 
transl.)  interprets  it,  prescribed  that  no  Athenian 
should  be  enrolled  in  the  lexiarchic  registers  before 
the  attainment  of  the  18th,  or  after  the  completion 
of  the  20th  year  [Docimasia.]  From  the  oration 
of  Demosthenes  against  Aphobus  (p.  814,  &c. ; 
compare  c.  Onetor.  p.  868),  we  see  that  some  of 
the  privileges  of  citizens  were  conferred  upon  young 
men  on  becoming  i<pi\goi :  Demosthenes  himself,  at 
the  age  of  18,  entered  upon  his  patrimony,  and 
brought  an  action  against  his  guardians ;  one  Man- 
titheus  (Demosth.  c.  Boeot.  De  Dote,  p.  1009)  re- 
lates that  he  married  at  the  age  of  18  ;  and  these 
facts  are  stated  in  such  a  manner  that  we  must 
infer  that  their  occurrence  had  nothing  extra- 
ordinary, but  were  in  accordance  with  the  usual 
custom. 

Before  a  youth  was  enrolled  among  the  ephebi, 
he  had  to  undergo  a  SoKip-curta,  the  object  of  which 
was  partly  to  ascertain  whether  he  was  the  son  of 
Athenian  citizens,  or  adopted  by  a  citizen,  and 
partly  whether  his  body  was  sufficiently  developed 
and  strong  to  undertake  the  duties  which  now  de- 
volved upon  him.  (Aristoph.  Vesp.  533,  with  the 
Schol.  ;  Demosth.  c.  Onetor.  p.  868  ;  Xen.  De  Rep. 
Atl.  c.  3.  §  4;  Plato,  Onto,  p.  51,  with  Stall- 
baum's  note  p.  174.  Eng.  transl.)  Schomann  {I.e.) 
believes  that  this  doKi/iaoria  only  applied  to  orphans, 
but  Aristophanes  and  Plato  mention  it  in  such  a 
general  way,  that  there  seems  to  be  no  ground  for 
such  a  supposition.  After  the  SoKi/uurta  the  young 
men  received  in  the  assembly  a  shield  and  a  lance 
(Aristot.  ap.  Harpocrat.  s.  v.  Aompmria) ;  but 
those  whose  fathers  had  fallen  in  the  defence  of 
their  country,  received  a  complete  suit  of  armour 
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in  the  theatre.  (  Aeschin.  c.  Ctesiph.  p.  75,  ed.  Steph. ; 
Plato,  Menex.  p.  249,  with  Stallbaum's  note.)  It 
seems  to  have  been  on  this  occasion  that  the 
tyijGoi  took  an  oath  in  the  temple  of  Artemis 
Aglauros  (Demosth.  De  Fals.  Leg.  p.  438  ;  Pollux, 
viii.  106),  by  which  they  pledged  themselves  never 
to  disgrace  their  arms  or  to  desert  their  comrades  ; 
to  fight  to  the  last  in  the  defence  of  their  country, 
its  altars  and  hearths  ;  to  leave  their  country  not  in 
a  worse  but  in  a  better  state  than  they  found  it ; 
to  obey  the  magistrates  and  the  laws  ;  to  resist  all 
attempts  to  subvert  the  institutions  of  Attica,  and 
finally  to  respect  the  religion  of  their  forefathers. 
This  solemnity  took  place  towards  the  close  of  the 
year  (tv  apxeupeciais),  and  the  festive  season  bore 
the  name  of  4tp-rtita.  (Isaeus,  De  Apollod.  c.  28 ; 
Demosth.  c.  Leockar.  p.  1 092.)  The  external  dis- 
tinction of  the  &/>7j§0(  consisted  in  the  xKafitis  and 
the  ircTOfros.     (Hemsterhuis,  ad  Politic,  x.  164.) 

During  the  two  years  of  the  e<J>?j§eta,  which  may 
be  considered  as  a  kind  of  apprenticeship  in  arms, 
and  in  which  the  young  men  prepared  themselves  for 
the  higher  duties  of  full  citizens,  they  were  gene- 
rally sent  into  the  country,  under  the  name  of 
7rep£-jro\oi,  to  keep  watch  in  the  towns  and  for- 
tresses, on  the  coast  and  frontier,  and  to  perform 
other  duties  which  might  be  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Attica,  (Pollux,  viii.  106  ;  Photius,  s.  v. 
UepitroXos  :  Plato,  De  Lee/,  vi.  p.  760,  c.)  [L.  S.] 
EPHEGE'SIS  (4<tyfiyv<ris).  [Endeixis.] 
EPHE'SIA  (i<j>4(ria)y  a  great  panegyris  of  the 
Ionians  at  Ephesus,  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
Ionians  in  Asia.  It  was  held  every  year,  and  had, 
like  all  panegyreis,  a  twofold  character,  that  of  a 
bond  of  political  union  among  the  Greeks  of  the 
Ionian  jace,  and  that  of  a  common  worship  of  the 
Ephesian  Artemis.  (Dionvs.  Hal.  Antiq.  Rom.  iv. 
p.  229,  ed.  Sylburg  ;  Strabo,  xiv.  p.  639.)  The 
Ephesia  continued  to  be  held  in  the  time  of  Thu- 
cydides  and  Strabo,  and  the  former  compares  it 
(iii.  104)  to  the  ancient  panegyris  of  Delos 
[Delia],  where  a  great  number  of  the  Ionians 
assembled  with  their  wives  and  children.  Re- 
specting the  particulars  of  its  celebration,  we  only 
know  that  it  was  accompanied  with  much  mirth 
and  feasting,  and  that  mystical  sacrifices  were  of- 
fered to  the  Ephesian  goddess.  (Strabo,  I.  c.)  That 
games  and  contests  formed  likewise  a  chief  part  of 
the  solemnities  is  clear  from  Hesychius  (s.  v.),  who 
calls  the  Ephesia  an  dydjj/  iitupavhs.  (Compare 
Paus.  vii.  2.  §  4  ;  MUller,  Dor.  ii.  9.  §  8  ;  Bdckh, 
Corp.  Inscript.  ii.  n.  2909.) 

From  the  manner  in  which  Thucydides  and 
Strabo  speak  of  the  Ephesia,  it  seems  that  it  was 
only  a  panegyris  of  some  Ionians,  perhaps  of  those 
who  lived  in  Ephesus  itself  and  its  vicinity. 
Thucydides  seems  to  indicate  this  by  comparing  it 
with  the  Delian  panegyris,  which  likewise  con- 
sisted only  of  the  Ionians  of  the  islands  near 
Delos  ;  and  Strabo,  who  calls  the  great  national 
panegyris  of  all  the  Ionians  in  the  Panionium  the 
itoivh}  irayf)yvpis  t&v  "l&vtov,  applies  to  the  Ephesia 
simply  the  name  Travt\yvpi$.  It  may,  however, 
have  existed  ever  since  the  time  when  Ephesus  was 
the  head  of  the  Ionian  colonies  in  Asia.  [L.  S.] 
E'PHESIS  (tyetrts).  [Appellatio.] 
EPHESTRIS  (tyearpts).  [Amictus.] 
E'PHETAE  (tyeTai),  the  name  of  certain 
judges  at  Athens.  They  were  fifty-one  in  number, 
selected  from  noble  families  (apiffTivSriv  alpedevres), 
and  more  than  fifty  years  of  age.     They  formed  a 
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tribunal  of  great  antiquity,  so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  Pollux  (viii.  125),  ascribed  their  institution  to 
Draco ;  moreover,  if  we  can  depend  upon  the  au- 
thority of  Plutarch   (Solon,  c.  19),  one  of  Solon's 
laws  (&£ov€s)  speaks  of  the  courts  of  the  Ephetae 
and .  Areiopagus  as  co-existent  before  the  time  of 
that  legislator.     Again,    we  are  told   by  Pollux 
(I.  c),  the  Ephetae  formerly  sat  in  one  or  other  of 
the   five    courts,   according  to  the  nature  of  the 
causes  they  had  to  try.     In  historical  times,  how- 
ever, they  sat  in/our  only,  called  respectively  the 
court  by  the  Palladium  (rb  e7rl  riaAAaSiy),  by  the 
Delphinium  (to  iir\  AeKtpwiu),  by  the  Prytaneium 
(to  eirl  TlpvTavelcp),  and  the  court  at  Phreatto  or 
Zea  (to  kv  ^pearToi),     At  the  first  of  these  courts 
they  tried  cases  of  unintentional,  at  the  second,  of 
intentional  but  justifiable  homicide,  such  as  slay- 
ing another  in  self-defence,  taking  the  life  of  an 
adulterer,  killing  a  tyrant   or  a  nightly  robber. 
(Plat.  Leg.  ix.  p.  874.)     At  the  Prytaneium,  by  a 
strange  custom,  somewhat  analogous  to  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  deodand,  they  passed  sentence  upon  the 
instrument  of  murder  when  the  perpetrator  of  the 
act  was  not  known.     In  the  court  at  Phreatto,  on 
the  sea-shore  at  the  Peiraeeus,  they  tried  such  per- 
sons as  were  charged  with  wilful  murder  during 
a  temporary  exile  for  unintentional  homicide.     In 
cases  of  this  sort,  a  defendant  pleaded  his  cause  on 
board  ship  (rr\s  yrjs  ftfy   airr6p.euos)9  the  judges 
sitting  close  by  him  on  shore.     (Dem.  c.  A-ristocr. 
p,  644.)     Now  we  know  that  the  jurisdiction  in 
cases  of  wilful  murder  was  by  Solon's  laws  entrusted 
to  the  court  of  the  Areiopagus,  which  is  mentioned 
by  Demosthenes  (/.  c.)  in  connection  with  the  four 
courts  in  which  the  Ephetae  sat.    Moreover,  Draco, 
in  his  Thesmi,  spoke  of  the  Ephetae  ovdg9  though 
the   jurisdiction   of  the    Areiopagus   in   cases   of 
murder  is  admitted  to  have  been  of  great  antiquity. 
Hence  MUller  (Eumenid.  §  65)   conjectures  that 
the  court  of  the  Areiopagus  was  anciently  included 
in  the  five  courts  of  the  Ephetae,  and  infers,  more- 
over, the  early  existence  of  a  senate  at  Athens, 
resembling  the  Gerousia  at  Sparta,  and  invested 
with  the  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  homicide.    (Thirl- 
wall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  41.)     The  name  of 
Ephetue  given  to  the  members  of  this  council  was, 
as  he  conceives,  rather  derived  from  their  granting 
a  licence  to  avenge  blood  (ol  ityiacri  t§  av$po(p6vo> 
rbu  avSprjAdTTiv)  than  their  being  appealed  to,  or 
from  the  transfer  to  them  of  a  jurisdiction  which 
before   the   time  of  Draco  had  belonged  to  the 
kings.     (Pollux,  I.  c,)     If  this  hypothesis  be  true, 
it  becomes  a  question,  why  and  when  was  this 
separation  of  the  courts  made  ?     On  this  subject 
MUller  adds,  that  when  an  act  of  homicide  was 
not  punished  by  death   or  perpetual  banishment, 
the  perpetrator  had  to  receive  expiation.     [Exsi- 
lium.J     Now  the  atonement  for  blood  and  the 
purification  of  a  shedder  of  blood  came  under  the 
sacred  law  of  Athens,  the  knowledge  of  which  was 
confined  to  the  old  nobility,  even  after  they  had 
lost  their  political  power.     [Exegetae.]     Con- 
sequently the  administration  of  the  rights  of  ex- 
piation could  not  be  taken  away  from  them,  and 
none  but  an  aristocratical  court  like  that  of  the 
Ephetae  would  be  competent  to  grant  permission 
of  expiation  for  homicide,  and  to  preside  over  the 
ceremonies  connected  with  it.     Accordingly,  that 
court  retained  the  right  of  decision  in  actions  far 
manslaughter,  in   which  a  temporary  flight  was 
followed  by  expiation,  and  also  in  cases  of  justifi- 
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able  homicide,  whether  from  the  similarity  of  the 
latter  (as  regards  the  guilt  of  the  perpetrator)  to 
acts  of  accidental  homicide,  or  as  requiring  a  like 
expiation.  (Plat.  Leg.  ix.  pp.  864,  875.)  For 
acts  of  wilful  murder,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
punishment  was  either  death  or  atupvyia,  and 
therefore  no  expiation  (jciBapais)  was  connected 
with  the  administration  of  justice  in  such  cases, 
so  that  there  could  be  no  objection  against  their 
being  tried  by  the  court  of  the  Areiopagus,  though 
its  members  did  not  of  necessity  belong  to  the  old 
aristocracy. 

Such  briefly  are  the  reasons  which  Miiller 
alleges  in  support  of  this  hypothesis,  and  if  they 
are  valid  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  separa- 
tion alluded  to  was  effected  when  the  Athenian 
nobility  lost  their  supremacy  in  the  state,  and  a 
timocracy  or  aristocracy  of  wealth  was  substituted 
for  an  aristocracy  of  birth.  This,  as  is  well  known, 
happened  in  the  time  of  Solon. 

Lastly,  we  may  remark,  that  the  comparatively 
unimportant  and  antiquated  duties  of  the  Ephetae 
sufficiently  explain  the  statement  in  Pollux  (I.  «.), 
that  their  court  gradually  lost  all  respect,  and  be- 
came at  last  an  object  of  ridicule.  [R.  W.] 

EPHI'PPIUM  (ao-Tpdgri,  itpiirriov,  iipiwTreioii), 
a  saddle.  Although  the  Greeks  occasionally  rode 
without  any  saddle  (Jir\  i|/iAou  'iinrov,  Xenoph.  De 
Re  Eques.  vii.  5),  yet  they  commonly  used  one, 
and  from  them  the  name,  together  with  the  thing, 
was  borrowed  by  the  Romans.  (Varr.  De  Re  Rust. 
ii.  7 ;  Caes.  B.  G.  iv.  2  ;  Hor.  Epist.  i.  14.  43  ; 
Gellius,  v.  5.)  It  has  indeed  been  asserted,  that 
the  use  of  saddles  was  unknown  until  the  fourth 
century  of  our  era.  But  Ginzrot,  in  his  valuable 
work  on  the  history  of  carriages  (vol.  ii.  c.  26), 
has  shown,  both  from  the  general  practice  of  the 
Egyptians  and  other  Oriental  nations,  from  the 
pictures  preserved  on  the  walls  of  houses  at  Hercu- 
laneum,  and  from  the  expressions  employed  by  J. 
Caesar  and  other  authors,  that  the  term  "  ephip- 
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pium  "  denoted  not  a  mere  horse-cloth,  a  skin,  o( 
a  flexible  covering  of  any  kind,  but  a  saddle-tree, 
or  frame  of  wood,  which,  after  being  filled  with  a 
stuffing  of  wool  or  cloth,  was  covered  with  softer 
materials,  and  fastened  by  means  of  a  girth  (cingu- 
lum,  zona)  upon  the  back  of  the  animal.  The 
ancient  saddles  appear,  indeed,  to  have  been  thuB 
far  different  from  ours,  that  the  cover  stretched 
upon  the  hard  frame  was  probably  of  stuffed  w 
padded  cloth  rather  than  leather,  and  that  the 
saddle  was,  as  it  were,  a  cushion  fitted  to  the 
horse's  back.  Pendent  cloths  (orpS/iiaTa,  strata) 
were  always  attached  to  it  so  as  to  cover  the  sides 
of  the  animal ;  but  it  was  not  provided  with  stir- 
rups. As  a  substitute  for  the  use  of  stirrups  the 
horses,  more  particularly  in  Spain,  were  taught  to 
kneel  at  the  word  of  command,  when  their  riders 
wished  to  mount  them.  See  the  preceding  figure 
from  an  antique  lamp  found  at  Herculaneum,  and 
compare  Strabo,  iii.  1.  p.  436,  ed.  Sieb. ;  and  Silius 
Italicus,  x.  465. 

The  saddle  with  the  pendent  cloths  is  also  ex- 
hibited in  the  annexed  coin  of  Q.  Labienus. 


The  term  "  Ephippium  "  was  in  later  times  in 
part  supplanted  by  the  word  "  sella,"  and  the  more 
specific  expression  "  sella  equestris."        [J.  Y.J 

E'PHORI  ("Ecpopoi).  Magistrates  called  Eplum 
or  "  Overseers  "  were  common  to  many  Dorian 
constitutions  in  times  of  remote  antiquity.  Cyrene 
and  the  mother  state  of  Thera  may  be  mentioned 
as  examples :  the  latter  colonized  from  Laconia  in 
early  ages,  and  where,  as  we  are  told,  the  ephore 
were  iirtovv^wi,  i.  e.  gave  their  name  to  their  year 
of  office.  (Heracl.  Pont.  4.)  The  ephoralty  at 
Sparta  is  classed  by  Herodotus  (i.  65)  among  the 
institutions  of  Lycurgus.  Since,  however,  the 
ephori  are  not  mentioned  in  the  oracle  which  con- 
tains a  general  outline  of  the  constitution  ascribed 
to  him  (Plut.  Lycurg.  6),  we  may  infer  that  no 
new  powers  were  given  to  them  by  that  legislator, 
or  in  the  age  of  which  he  may  be  considered  the 
representative.  Another  account  refers  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Spartan  ephoralty  to  Theopompus 
(e.  c.  770 — 720),  who  is  said  to  have  founded 
this  office  with  a  view  of  limiting  the  authority  of 
the  kings,  and  to  have  justified  the  innovation  by 
remarking  that  "  he  handed  down  the  royal  power 
to  his  descendants  more  durable,  because  he  had 
diminished  it."  (Aristot.  Polit.  v.  9.)  The  in- 
consistency of  these  accounts  is  still  farther  com- 
plicated by  a  speech  of  Cleomenes  III.,  who  is  re- 
presented to  have  stated  (Plut.  Cleom.  10)  that  the 
ephors  were  originally  appointed  by  the  kings,  to 
act  for  them  in  a  judicial  capacity  (irpos  to  npivuv) 
during  their  absence  from  Sparta  in  the  first  Mes- 
senian  war,  and  that  it  was  only  by  gradual 
usurpations  that  these  new  magistrates  had  made 
themselves  paramount  even  over  the  kings  them- 
selves. Now,  according  to  some  authorities  (Thirl- 
wall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  353),  Polydorus,  the 
colleague  of  Theopompus,  and  one  of  the  kings 
under  whom  the  first  Messenian  war  (b.  c.  743 — 
723)  was  completed,  appropriated  a  part  of  the 
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conquered  Messenian  territory  to  the  augmentation 
of  the  number  of  portions  of  land  possessed  by  the 
Spartans  —  an  augmentation  which  implies  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  Spartan  citizens.  But  the 
ephors,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  were  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  whole  nation,  and  therefore,  if  in 
the  reign  of  Theopompus  the  franchise  at  Sparta 
was  extended  to  a  new  class  of  citizens  who  never- 
theless were  not  placed  on  an  equality  with  the 
old  ones  (tiiro/xefoyes),  the  ephors  would  thencefor- 
ward stand  in  a  new  position  with  respect  to  the 
kings,  and  the  councillors  (01  yepovres)  who  were 
elected  from  the  higher  class.  Moreover,  it  is 
not  improbable  that,  during  the  absence  of  the 
kings,  the  ephors  usurped,  or  had  conferred  upon 
them,  powers  which  did  not  originally  belong  to 
them ;  so  that,  from  both  these  causes,  their 
authority  may  have  been  so  far  altered  as  to  lead 
to  the  opinion  that  the  creation  of  the  office,  and 
not  merely  an  extension  of  its  powers,  took  place 
during  the  reign  of  Theopompus.  Again,  as  Thirl- 
wall  observes,  "  if  the  extension  of  the  ephoralty 
was  connected  with  the  admission  of  an  inferior 
class  of  citizens  to  the  franchise,  the  comparison 
which  Cicero  (De  Leg.  iii.  7,  De  Rep.  ii.  33) 
draws  between  the  ephoralty  and  the  Roman 
tribunate  would  be  more  applicable  than  he  him- 
self suspected,  and  would  throw  a  light  on  the 
seeming  contradiction  of  the  ephors  being  all- 
powerful,  though  the  class  which  they  more  espe- 
cially represented  enjoyed  only  a  limited  fran- 
chise." (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  356.)  But  after 
all,  the  various  accounts  which  we  have  been  consi- 
dering merely  show  how  different  were  the  opi- 
nions, and  how  little  historical  the  statements, 
about  the  origin  of  the  ephoralty.  (Miiller, 
Dorians,  iii.  c.  7  ;  and  see  Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  i. 
Appendix  6.) 

We  therefore  proceed  to  investigate  the  func- 
tions and  authority  of  the  ephors  in  historical  times, 
after  first  observing  that  their  office,  considered  as 
a  counterpoise  to  the  kings  and  council,  and  in  that 
respect  peculiar  to  Sparta  alone  of  the  Dorian  states, 
would  have  been  altogether  inconsistent  with  the 
constitution  of  Lycurgus,  and  that  their  gradual 
usurpations  and  encroachments  were  facilitated  by 
the  vague  and  indefinite  nature  of  their  duties. 
Their  number,  five,  appears  to  have  been  always 
the  same,  and  was  probably  connected  with  the 
five  divisions  of  the  town  of  Sparta,  namely,  the 
four  tcGifxai,  Limnae,  Mesoa,  Pitana,  Cynosura,  and 
the  Tl6\is  or  city  properly  so  called,  around  which 
the  kH/uu  lay.  (PHlolog.  Museum,  vol.  ii.  p.  52.) 
They  were  elected  from  and  by  the  people  (i% 
o.TtavT(av\  without  any  qualification  of  age  or 
property,  and  without  undergoing  any  scrutiny  (of 
Tvxivres)  ;  so  that,  as  Aristotle  remarks  (Polit.  ii. 
7),  the  Sijfios  enjoyed  through  them  a  participa- 
tion in  the  highest  magistracy  of  the  state.  The 
precise  mode  of  their  election  is  not  known,  but 
Aristotle  (I.e.)  speaks  of  it  as  being  very  puerile  ; 
and  Plato  (Leg.  iii.  p.  692)  describes  their  office 
as  lyybs  ttjs  KXtipurrjs  3vvd.pi.ews,  words  which 
may  apply  to  a  want  of  a  directing  and  discrimin- 
ating principle  in  the  electors,  without  of  necessity 
implying  an  election  by  lot.  They  entered  upon 
office  at  the  autumnal  solstice,  and  the  first  in  rank 
of  the  five  gave  his  name  to  the  year,  which  was 
called  after  him  in  all  civil  transactions.  (Miiller, 
•Dor.  iii.  7.  §  7.)  Their  meetings  were  held  in  the 
public  building  called  a.px*iov,  which  in  some  re- 
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spects  resembled  the  Prytaneium  at  Athens,  as 
being  the  place  where  foreigners  and  ambassadors 
were  entertained,  and  where,  moreover,  the  ephors 
took  their  meals  together.  (Pausan.  iii.  11.  §  2.) 
The  ephors  also  possessed  judicial  authority, 
on  which  subject  Aristotle  (Polit.  iii.  1)  remarks  • 
that  they  decided  in  civil  suits  (dlimt  iw  avp.So- 
\ai(av),  and  generally  in  actions  of  great  im- 
portance (Kplaeuv  fieyd-Kav  Kvptot,  Polit.  ii.  6)  : 
whereas  the  council  presided  over  capital  crimes 
(Sinai  <poviKal).  In  this  arrangement  we  see  an 
exemplification  of  a  practice  common  to  many  of 
the  ancient  Greek  states,  according  to  which  a 
criminal  jurisdiction  was  given  to  courts  of  aris- 
tocratic composition,  while  civil  actions  were  de- 
cided by  popular  tribunals.  [Compare  Ephetab 
and  Areiopagus.J  But  with  this  civil  jurisdiction 
was  united  a  censorial  authority,  such  as  was  pos- 
sessed by  the  ephors  at  Cyrene :  for  example,  the 
ephors  punished  a  man  for  having  brought  money 
into  the  state  (Plut.  Lysan.  19),  and  others  for  in- 
dolence. (Schol.  ad  Tliucyd.  i.  84.)  We  are  told 
also,  that  they  inspected  the  clothing  and  the  bed- 
ding of  the  young  men.  (Athen.  xii.  p.  550.) 
Moreover,  something  like  a  superintendence  over 
the  laws  and  their  execution  is  implied  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  edict,  which  they  published  on  entering 
upon  their  office,  ordering  the  citizens  "  to  shave 
the  upper  lip  (jutWaKa),  i.  e.  to  be  submissive,  and 
to  obey  the  laws."  Now  the  symbolical  and  archaic 
character  of  this  expression  seems  to  prove  that  the 
ephors  exercised  such  a  general  superintendence 
from  very  early  times,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
"  that  in  the  hands  of  able  men,  it  would  alone 
prove  an  instrument  of  unlimited  power."  (Thirl- 
wall,  Hist  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  355.) 

Their  jurisdiction  and  power  were  still  farther 
increased  by  the  privilege  of  instituting  scrutinies 
(eiBvvai)  into  the  conduct  of  all  the  magistrates, 
on  which  Aristotle  (Polit.  ii.  6.  §  1 7)  observes  that 
it  was  a  very  great  gift  to  the  ephoralty  (tovto  8e 
T7?  ecpoptia  fieya  Kiav  to  Swpoy).  Nor  were  they 
obliged  to  wait  till  a  magistrate  had  completed  his 
term  of  office,  since,  even  before  its  termination, 
they  might  exercise  the  privilege  of  deposition 
(Xen.  De  Re.  Lac.  viii.  4.)  Even  the  kings  them- 
selves could  be  brought  before  their  tribunal  (as 
Cleomenes  was  for  bribery,  SoipoSoKla,  Herod,  vi. 
82),  though  they  were  not  obliged  to  answer  a 
summons  to  appear  there,  till  it  had  been  repeated 
three  times.  (Plut.  Cleom.  10.)  In  extreme  cases, 
the  ephors  were  also  competent  to  lay  an  accusation 
against  the  kings  as  well  as  the  other  magistrates, 
and  bring  them  to  a  capital  trial  before  the  great 
court  of  justice.  (Xen.  I.  c.  ;  Herod,  vi.  85.) 
If  they  sat  as  judges  themselves,  they  Avere  only 
able,  according  to  Miiller,  to  impose  a  fine,  and 
compel  immediate  payment  ;  but  they  were  not  in 
any  case,  great  as  was  their  judicial  authority, 
bound  by  a  written  code  of  laws.  (Aiistot.  Polit. 
ii.  6.) 

In  later  times  the  power  of  the  ephors  was 
greatly  increased  ;  and  this  increase  appears  to 
have  been  principally  owing  to  the  fact,  that  they 
put  themselves  in  connection  with  the  assembly  of 
the  people,  convened  its  meetings,  laid  measures 
before  it,  and  were  constituted  its  agents  and  re- 
presentatives. When  this  connection  arose  is 
matter  of  conjecture  ;  some  refer  the  origin  of  it  to 
Asteropus,  one  of  the  first  ephors  to  whom  the  ex- 
tension of  the  powers  of  the  ephoralty  is  ascribed, 
a  h 
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and  who  is  said  to  have  lived  many  years  after  the 
time  of  TheopompuB  ;  probably  about  B.  c.  560. 
That  it  was  not  known  in  early  times  appears  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  two  ordinances  of  the 
oracle  at  Delphi,  which  regulated  the  assembly  of 
the  people,  made  no  mention  of  the  functions  of  the 
ephors.  (Thirlwall,  vol.  i.  p.  356.)  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  the  power  which  such  a  connection 
gave,  would,  more  than  any  thing  else,  enable 
them  to  encroach  on  the.  royal  authority,  and  make 
themselves  virtually  supreme  in  the  state.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  find  that  they  transacted  business 
with  foreign  ambassadors  (Herod,  ix.  8)  ;  dis- 
missed them  from  the  state  (Xen.  Hell.  ii.  13.  §  19); 
decided  upon  the  government  of  dependent  cities 
(Xen.  Hell.  iii.  4.  §  2)  ;  subscribed  in  the  presence 
of  other  persons  to  treaties  of  peace  (Thucyd.  v.  1 9), 
and  in  the  time  of  war  sent  out  troops  when  they 
thought  necessary.  (Herod,  ix.  7.)  In  all  these 
capacities  the  ephors  acted  as  the  representatives  of 
the  nation,  and  the  agents  of  the  public  assembly, 
being  in  fact  the  executive  of  the  state.  Their  au- 
thority in  this  respect  is  further  illustrated  by  the 
fact,  that  after  a  declaration  of  war, "  they  entrusted 
the  army  to  the  king,  or  some  other  general,  who 
received  from  them  instructions  how  to  act ;  sent 
back  to  them  for  fresh  instructions,  were  restrained 
by  them  through  the  attendance  of  extraordinary 
plenipotentiaries,  were  recalled  by  means  of  the 
scytale,  summoned  before  a  judicial  tribunal,  and 
their  first  duty  after  return  was  to  visit  the  office 
of  the  ephors."  (Miiller,  Dor.  vol.  ii.  p,  127.) 
Another  striking  proof  of  this  representative  cha- 
racter is  given  by  Xenophon  (De  Rep.  Lac.  15), 
who  informs  us,  that  the  ephors,  acting  on  behalf 
of  the  state  (8irep  ttjs  Tr6\euss),  received  from  the 
kings  every  month  an  oath,  by  which  the  latter 
bound  themselves  to  rule  according  to  law  ;  and 
that,  in  return  for  this,  the  state  engaged,  through 
the  ephors,  to  maintain  unshaken  the  authority  of 
the  kings,  if  they  adhered  to  their  oath. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  ephors  encroached  upon 
the  royal  authority  ;  in  course  of  time  the  kings 
became  completely  under  their  control.  For  ex- 
ample, they  fined  Agesilaus  (Plut.  Ages.  2,  5)  on 
the  vague  charge  of  trying  to  make  himself  popular, 
and  interfered  even  with  the  domestic  arrangements 
of  other  kings  ;  moreover,  as  we  are  told  by 
Thucydides  (i.  131),  they  could  even  imprison  the 
kings,  as  they  did  Pausanias.  We  know  also  that 
in  the  field  the  kings  were  followed  by  two  ephors 
who  belonged  to  the  council  of  war  ;  the  three 
who  remained  at  home  received  the  booty  in 
charge,  and  paid  it  into  the  treasury,  which  was 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  whole  College  of 
Five.  But  the  ephors  had  still  another  preroga- 
tive, based  on  a  religious  foundation,  which  enabled 
them  to  effect  a  temporary  deposition  of  the  kings. 
Once  in  eight  years  (&Y  iruv  evvea),  as  we  are  told, 
they  chose  a  calm  and  cloudless  night  to  observe 
the  heavens,  and  if  there  was  any  appearance  of  a 
falling  meteor,  it  was  believed  to  be  a  sign  that  the 
gods  were  displeased  with  the  kings,  who  were  ac- 
cordingly suspended  from  their  functions  until  an 
oracle  allowed  of  their  restoration.  (Plut.  Agis, 
11.)  The  outward  symbols  of  supreme  authority 
also  were  assumed  by  the  ephors  ;  and  they  alone 
kept  their  seats  while  the  kings  passed  ;  whereas  it 
was  not  considered  below  the  dignity  of  the  kings 
to  rise  in  honour  of  the  ephors.  (Xen.  De  Rep. 
Lao.  15.) 
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The  position  which,  as  we  have  shown,  tie 
ephors  occupied  at  Sparta,  will  explain  and  justify 
the  statement  of  Miiller,  "  that  the  ephoralty -was 
the  moving  element,  the  principle  of  change  in  the 
Spartan  constitution,  and  in  the  end,  the  cause  of 
its  dissolution."  In  confirmation  of  this  opinion 
we  may  cite  the  authority  of  Aristotle,  who  ob- 
serves, that  from  the  excessive  and  absolute  power 
(laoripavvos)  of  the  ephors,  the  kings  were  obliged 
to  court  them  (Srifmyayzw),  and  eventually  the 
government  became  a  democracy  instead  of  an 
aristocracy.  Their  relaxed  and  dissolute  mode  of 
life  too  (avei/ic'en  Stand),  he  adds,  was  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  the  constitution  ;  and  we  may  remark 
that  it  was  one  of  the  ephors,  Epitadeius,  who  first 
carried  through  the  law  permitting  a  free  inherit, 
ance  of  property  in  contravention  of  the  regulation 
of  Lycurgus,  by  which  an  equal  share  in  the  com- 
mon territory  was  secured  to  all  the  citizens. 

The  change,  indeed,  to  which  Aristotle  alludes, 
might  have  been  described  as  a  transition  from  an 
aristocracy  to  an  oligarchy  ;  for  we  find  that  in 
later  times,  the  ephors,  instead  of  being  dema- 
gogues, invariably  supported  oligarchical  principles 
and  privileges.  The  case  of  Cinadon,  b.  c.  399,  is 
an  instance  of  this  ;  and  the  fact  is  apparently  ao 
inconsistent  with  their  being  representatives  of  the 
whole  community,  and  as  much  so  of  the  lower 
(virofieioves)  as  of  the  higher  (Sfioioi)  class  of 
citizens,  that  Wachsmuth  supposes  the  Sii/tos,  from 
and  by  whom  the  ephors  were  chosen,  to  mean  the 
whole  body  of  privileged  or  patrician  citizens  only, 
the  most  eminent  (/coAol  Kaya6oi)  of  whom  were 
elected  to  serve  as  yepovres.  This  supposition  is 
not  itself  improbable,  and  would  go  far  to  explain 
a  great  difficulty  ;  but  any  analysis  of  the  argu- 
ments that  may  be  urged  for  and  against  it  is  pre- 
cluded by  our  limits.  (See  Thirlwall,  vol.  iv. 
p.  377.)  We  only  add  that  the  ephors  became  at 
last  thoroughly  identified  with  all  opposition  to  the 
extension  of  popular  privileges. 

For  this  and  other  reasons,  when  Agis  and 
Cleomenes  undertook  to  restore  the  old  constitu- 
tion, it  was  necessary  for  them  to  overthrow  the 
ephoralty,  and  accordingly  Cleomenes  murdered  the 
ephors  for  the  time  being,  and  abolished  the  office 
(b.  c.  225)  ;  it  was,  however,  restored  under  the 
Romans.  [R.  W.] 

EPI'BATAE  (emSircu),  soldiers  or  marines 
appointed  to  defend  the  vessels  in  the  Athenian 
navy,  were  entirely  distinct  from  the  rowers,  and 
also  from  the  land  soldiers,  such  as  hoplitae,  pel- 
tasts,  and  cavalry.  (Xen.  Hell.  i.  2.  §  7,  v.  1. 
§11;  Harpocrat.  and  Hesych.  s.  «.)  It  appears 
that  the  ordinary  number  of  epibatae  on  board  a 
trireme  was  ten.  Dr.  Arnold  (ad  Time.  iii.  96) 
remarks  that  by  comparing  Thuc.  iii.  95  with  cc  91, 
94,  we  find  three  hundred  epibatae  as  the  comple- 
ment of  thirty  ships,  and  also  by  comparing  ii.  92 
with  c.  102,  we  find  four  hundred  as  the  comple- 
ment of  forty  ships  ;  and  the  same  proportion  re- 
sults from  a  comparison  of  iv.  76  with  c.  101.  In 
Thucydides  vi.  42,  we  find  seven  hundred  epibatae 
for  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  ships,  sixty  of  which  were 
equipped  :.n  the  ordinary  way  and  forty  had  troops 
on  board.  In  consequence  of  the  nmnber  of  heavy- 
armed  men  iic  rov  Kara\6yov  on  the  expedition, 
the  Athenians  appear  to  have  reduced  the  number 
of  regular  epibatae  from  ten  to  seven.  The  number 
of  forty  epibatae  to  a  ship  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
(vi.  15),  Dr.  Arnold  justly  remarks  (La.),  "!>»• 
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longs  to  the  earlier  state  of  Greek  naval  tactics, 
when  victory  depended  more  on  the  number  and 
prowess  of  the  soldiers  on  board  than  on  the 
manoeuvres  of  the  seamen  (Thuc.  i.  49)  ;  and  it  was 
in  this  very  point  that  the  Athenians  improved  the 
system,  by  decreasing  the  number  of  iinGaTai,  and 
relying  on  the  more  skilful  managemeut  of  their 
vessels." 

The  epibatae  were  usually  taken  from  the 
Thetes,  or  fourth  class  of  Athenian  citizens 
(Thuc.  vi.  42)  ;  but  on  one  occasion,  in  a  season 
of  extraordinary  danger,  the  citizens  of  the  higher 
classes  (&c  Kara\6yov)  were  compelled  to  serve  as 
epibatae.     (Thuc.  viii.  24.) 

The  term  is  sometimes  also  applied  by  the  Ro- 
man writers  to  the  marines  (Hirt.  de  Bell.  Alex. 
11,  dclSell.  Afric.  63)  ;  but  they  are  more  usually 
called  clamarii  milites.  The  latter  term,  however, 
is  also  applied  to  the  rowers  or  sailors  as  well  as 
the  marines  (dassiariortm  remigio  vete,  Tac.  Ann. 
xiv.  4). 

EPIBLE'MA  (MgXvpi-a).    [Amictus.] 

EPI'BOLE  (etriSofJi),  a  fine  imposed  by  a 
magistrate,  or  other  official  person  or  body,  for  a 
misdemeanour.  The  various  magistrates  at  Athens 
had  (each  in  his  own  department)  a  summary  penal 
jurisdiction  ;  i.e.  for  certain  offences  they  might 
inflict  a  pecuniary  mulct  or  fine,  not  exceeding  a 
fixed  amount ;  if  the  offender  deserved  further 
punishment,  it  was  their  duty  to  bring  him  before 
a  judicial  tribunal.  Thus,  in  case  of  an  injury  done 
to  orphans  or  heiresses,  the  archon  might  fine  the 
parties,  or  (if  the  injury  were  of  a  serious  nature) 
bring  them  before  the  court  of  Heliaea.  (Dem. 
c.  Macart.  p.  1076.)  Upon  any  one  who  made  a 
disturbance,  or  otherwise  misbehaved  himself  in  the 
public  assembly,  the  proedri  might  impose  a  fine  of 
fifty  drachms,  or  else  bring  him  for  condign  punish- 
ment before  the  senate  of  500,  or  the  next  as- 
sembly. (Aesch.  c.  Timor.  35,  Bekk.)  The  senate 
of  500  were  competent  to  fine  to  the  extent  of  500 
drachms.  (Dem.  e.  Etierg.  and  Mnes.  p.  1152  ; 
Bee  also  Dem.  c.  Mid.  p.  572.) 

The  magistrate  who  imposed  the  fine  (&nSo\j)i/ 
iTr46a\e)  had  not  the  charge  of  levying  it,  but  was 
obliged  to  make  a  return  thereof  to  the  treasury 
officers  (iinypiicpety  or  eyypdipeiv  vols  Tvp6xToptriv, 
or  iyyp&Qetv  t$  SqftoffUp),  whereupon,  like  all 
other  penalties  and  amerciaments,  it  became  (as  we 
should  say)  a  debt  of  record,  to  be  demanded  or 
recovered  by  the  collectors.  (Aesch.  c.  Timar.  I.  c; 
Dem.  c.  Nicost.  p.  1251.)  If  it  were  made  pay- 
able to  the  fund  of  a  temple,  it  was  collected  by 
the  functionaries  who  had  the  charge  of  that  fund 
(rafilai).  There  might  (it  seems)  be  an  appeal 
from  the  sentence  of  the  magistrate  to  a  jury  or 
superior  court.  (Meier,  Ait.  Proe.  pp.  32,  34, 565; 
Schb'mann,  Ant.  Jur.  Pub.  Graec.  pp.  242,  293.) 

As  under  the  old  Roman  law  no  magistrate  could 
impose  a  fine  of  more  than  two  oxen  and  thirty 
sheep,  so  by  the  laws  of  Solon  fines  were  of  very 
small  amount  at  Athens.  How  greatly  they  in- 
creased afterwards  (as  money  became  more  plentiful, 
and  laws  more  numerous),  and  how  important  a 
branch  they  formed  of  the  public  revenue,  may  be 
seen  from  the  examples  collected  by  Bockh,  Pub. 
Earn,  of  Athens,  p.  375,  &c,  2nd  ed. 

These  epibolae  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
penalties  awarded  by  a  jury  or  court  of  law  (rifi.ii- 
fiaraj  upon  a  formal  prosecution.  There  the  ma- 
gistrate or  other  person ,  who  instituted  the  pro- 
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ceeding  (for  any  one  might  prosecute,  icarriyopsiv), 
was  said  Ttfi7}f^a  iiriypdipacrdai,  as  the  court  or 
jury  were  said  rifiyv,  "to  assess  the  penalty," 
which  always  devolved  upon  them,  except  where 
the  penalty  was  one  fixed  by  law  (iic  ruy  v6fio>y 
^njceijueVij  Cw"'a)>  m  which  case  it  could  not  be 
altered.  (Aesch.  Ilepl  ndpaS.  14,  Bekk.  ;  Dem. 
c.  Theocr.  p.  1328 ;  Harpocr.  s.  v.  'ArtfiriTos 
ayii>.)  [C.  R.  K.] 

EPICHEIROTO'NIA  (iirix^poroyia).  [Chei- 

ROTONIA.] 

EPICLE'RUS  (ZnhKripos,  heiress),  the  name 
given  to  the  daughter  of  an  Athenian  citizen,  who 
had  no  son  to  inherit  his  estate.  It  was  deemed 
an  object  of  importance  at  Athens  to  preserve  the 
family  name  and  property  of  every  citizen.  This 
was  effected,  where  a  man  had  no  child,  by  adop- 
tion (eiWohjo-js)  ;  if  he  had  a  daughter,  the  in- 
heritance was  transmitted  through  her  to  a  grand- 
son, who  would  take  the  name  of  the  maternal 
ancestor.  If  the  father  died  intestate,  the  heiress 
had  not  the  choice  of  a  husband,  but  was  bound  to 
marry  her  nearest  relation,  not  in  the  ascending 
line.  Upon  such  person  making  his  claim  before 
the  archon,  whose  duty  it  was  eiri/JLeAeio-dat  tuv 
eiriKhiipcoy  Kal  twi>  oIkwv  roiv  ££ept][iovp.4i>a)i' 
(Dem.  c.  Macart.  p.  1076),  public  notice  was  given 
of  the  claim  ;  and  if  no  one  appeared  to  dispute  it, 
the  archon  adjudged  the  heiress  to  him  (e7re5wcao-«' 
a&Tip  tV  tirUAt)pov).  If  another  claimant  ap- 
peared (afitpiaG-QTeiv  avry  Trjs  eVi/c.),  a  court  was 
held  for  the  decision  of  the  right  (SiaSiKaaia  rris 
€7ri/c.),  which  was  determined  according  to  the 
Athenian  law  of  consanguinity  (yzvovs  /car'  ay- 
XitrretW.)  Even  where  a  woman  was  already 
married,  her  husband  was  obliged  to  give  her  up 
to  a  man  with  a  better  title  ;  and  men  often  put 
away  their  former  wives  in  order  to  marry  heir- 
esses. (Dem.  c.  Onet.  argum.,  c.  Eubul.  p.  1311  ; 
Isaeus,  De  Pyrr.  Hered.  p.  78.) 

A  man  without  male  issue  might  bequeath  his 
property;  but  if  he  had  a  daughter,  the  devisee 
was  obliged  to  marry  her.  (Isaeus,  De  Arist.  Hered. 
p.  19.)  If  the  daughter  was  poor,  and  the  nearest 
relative  did  not  choose  to  marry  her,  he  was  bound 
to  give  her  a  portion  corresponding  to  his  own  for- 
tune.    (Dem.  c.  Macart.  p.  1067.) 

The  husband  of  an  heiress  took  her  property 
until  she  had  a  son  of  full  age  (inl  Sieres  7i§7}- 
aavTa),  who  was  usually  adopted  into  his  maternal 
grandfather's  family,  and  took  possession  of  the 
estate.  He  then  became  his  mother's  legal  pro- 
tector (/ciipios),  and  was  bound  to  find  her  main- 
tenance (oTtov).  If  there  were  more  sons,  they 
shared  the  property  equally.  (Isaeus,  De  Pyrr. 
Hered.  p.  59,  De  dr.  Hered.  p.  40  ;  Dem.  c.  Steph. 
pp.  1134,  1135.) 

When  there  was- but  one  daughter,  she  was 
called  €7rftt\i7pos  eirt  navrl  t<£  diKy.  If  there  were 
more  they  inherited  equally,  like  our  co-parceners  ; 
and  were  severally  married  to  relatives,  the  nearest 
having  the  first  choice.  (Andoc.  De  Myst.  p.  117, 
&c.;  Isaeus,  De  Cir.  Hered.  pp.  57, 58.)  Illegitimate 
sons  did  not  share  with  the  daughter,  the  law 
being  v66tp  /«)  elvai  ayxia-rziav  ja)ff  kpuv  fiA\ff 
baiwv.  (Dem.  c.  Macart.  p.  1067  ;  Aristoph.  Aves, 
1652.) 

The  heiress  was  under  the  special  protection  of 

the  archon  ;  and  if  she  was  injured  by  her  husband 

or  relatives,  or  by  strangers  ejecting  her  from  her 

estate,  the  law  gave  a  criminal  prosecution  against 
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the  offender,  called  Kandtaeus  eltrayye\ia.  (Isaeus, 
De  Pyrr.  Hered.  p.  76  ;  Meier,  Att.  Proc.  pp.  269, 
460,468.)  [C.  R.K.] 

EPIDAU'RIA.  [Eleusinia.] 
EPIDICA'SIA  (emSiKotria).  [Heres.] 
EPIDEMIURGI.  [Demiurgi.] 
EPI'DOSEIS  (im$6(reLs),  were  voluntary  con- 
tributions, eitlier  in  money,  arms,  or  ships,  which 
were  made  by  the  Athenian  citizens  in  order  to 
meet  the  extraordinary  demands  of  the  state. 
When  the  expences  of  the  state  were  greater  than 
its  revenue,  it  was  usual  for  the  prytanes  to  sum- 
mon an  assembly  of  the  people,  and  after  ex- 
plaining the  necessities  of  the  state,  to  call  upon 
the  citizens  to  contribute  according  to  their  means. 
Those  who  were  willing  to  contribute  then  rose 
and  mentioned  what  they  would  give ;  while  those, 
who  were  unwilling  to  give  any  thing,  remained 
silent  or  retired  privately  from  the  assembly. 
(Plut.  Alcib.  10,  Plmc.  9  ;  Dem.  c.  Meid.  p.  567  ; 
Theophras.  Char.  22  ;  Athen.  iv.  p.  168,  e.)  The 
names  of  those  who  had  promised  to  contribute, 
together  with  the  amount  of  their  contributions, 
were  written  on  tablets,  which  were  placed  before 
the  statues  of  the  Eponymi,  where  they  remained 
till  the  amount  was  paid.  (Isaeus,  De  Dicaeog. 
p.  Ill,  ed.  Reisk.) 

These  epidoseis,  or  voluntary  contributions,  were 
frequently  very  large.  Sometimes  the  more  wealthy 
citizens  voluntarily  undertook  a  trierarchy,  or  the 
expences  of  equipping  a  trireme.  (Dem.  c.  Meid. 
p.  566.  23.)  We  read  that  Pasion  furnished 
1000  shields,  together  with  five  triremes,  which  he 
equipped  at  his  own  expence.  (Dem.  c.  Steph. 
p.  1127.  12.)  Chrysippus  presented  a  talent  to 
the  state,  when  Alexander  moved  against  Thebes 
(Dem.  c.  Phorm.  p.  918.  20)  ;  Aristophanes,  the 
son  of  Nicophemus,  gave  30,000  drachmae  for  an 
expedition  against  Cyprus  (Lysias,  pro  Aristopk. 
bonis,  p.  644)  ;  Charidemus  and  Diotimus,  two 
commanders,  made  a  free  gift  of  800  shields  (Dem. 
pro  Coron.  p.  265.  18)  ;  and  similar  instances  of 
liberality  are  mentioned  by  Bb'ckh  (Publ.  Econ.  of 
Atliens,  pp.  586,  587,  2nd.  ed.),  from  whom  the 
preceding  examples  have  been  taken.  (Compare 
Schomann,  De  Comitiis,  p.  292. "> 

EPIGA'MIA  {iTnyaiila).  [Civitas  (Greek.)] 
EPIGRAPHEIS  (imypacpzh).    [Eisphora.] 
EPIMELE'TAE  (im^XnTai),   the  names  of 
various  magistrates  and  functionaries  at  Athens. 

1.  'EiupisXTiT^s  ttjs  kowt\s  irpofr6Sov,  more  usu- 
ally called  rafiias,  the  treasurer  or  manager  of  the 
public  revenue.     [Tamias.] 

2.  'EinjueATjTal  rwv iiopitov'EKatwv,  were  persons 
chosen  from  among  the  Areopagites  to  take  care  of 
the  sacred  olive  trees.  (Lysias,  Areopag.  p.  284. 5.) 

3.  'ETnfj.€\T]Ta\  rou'Efiiroplov,  were  the  overseers 
of  the  emporium.  [Emporium.]  They  were  ten 
in  number,  and  were  elected  yearly  by  lot.  (Har- 
pocrat.  s.  v.)  They  had  the  entire  management  of 
the  emporium,  and  had  jurisdiction  in  all  breaches 
of  the  commercial  laws.  (Dem.  c.Loxrit.-p.  941. 15. 
e.  Tlieoc.  p.  1324  ;  Dinarch.  c.Aristog.  pp.  81,  82.) 
According  to  Aristotle  (apud  Harpocrat.  s.  v.), 
it  was  part  of  their  duty  to  compel  the  merchants  to 
bring  into  the  city  two-thirds  of  the  corn  which 
had  been  brought  by  sea  into  the  Attic  emporium  ; 
by  which  we  learn  that  only  one-third  could  be 
carried  away  to  other  countries  from  the  port  of 
the  Peiraeeus.  (Bb'ckh,  Publ.  Econ.  of  Athens, 
pp.  48,  81,  2nd  ed. ;  Meier,  Att.  Proc.  p.  86.) 
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4.  'E7rifi€\T)Tol  t£>v  Mvo-Tripiaiv,  were,  in  con- 
nection with  the  king  archon,  the  managers  of  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries.  They  were  elected  by  open 
vote,  and  were  four  in  number  ;  of  whom  two  were 
chosen  from  the  general  body  of  citizens,  one 
from  the  Eumolpidae,  and  one  from  the  Ceryces. 
(Harpocrat  and  Suid.  s.  v. ;  Dem.  c.  Meid.  p.  570, 6.) 

5.  "ETn^XriraX  rav  wplw,  the  inspectors  of 
the  dockyards,  formed  a  regular  apxh,  and  were 
not  an  extraordinary  commission,  as  appears  from 
Demosthenes  (c.  Euerg.  et  Mnes.  p.  1145),  Aes- 
chines  (c.  Ctesiph.  p.  419),  and  the  inscriptions 
published  by  Bockh  (Urhmden  iiber  das  Seewesm 
des  Attisches  Staates,  Berlin,  1840),  in  which  they 
are  sometimes  called  of  &p%ovres  ev  tois  veaipiois, 
and  their  office  designated  an  i.pxh.  (No.  xvi.  b. 
104,  &c.  ;  No.  x.  c.  125  ;  No.  xiv.  c.  122.  138.) 
We  learn  from  the  same  inscriptions  that  their  of- 
fice was  yearly,  and  that  they  were  ten  in  number. 
It  also  appears  that  they  were  elected  by  lot  from 
those  persons  who  possessed  a  knowledge  of  ship- 
ping. 

The  principal  duty  of  the  inspectors  of  the  dock- 
yards was  to  take  care  of  the  ships,  and  all  the 
rigging,  tools,  &c.  (axevii)  belonging  to  them. 
They  also  had  to  see  that  the  ships  were  sea- 
worthy ;  and  for  this  purpose  they  availed  them- 
selves of  the  services  of  a  So/cip.aaTiis,  who  was 
well  skilled  in  such  matters.  (Bb'ckh,  Ibid.  No.  ii. 
56.)  They  had  at  one  time  the  charge  of  various 
kinds  of  military  ctcetrfj,  which  did  not  necessarily 
belong  to  ships,  such  as  engines  of  war  (No.  xi.  m), 
which  were  afterwards,  however,  entrusted  to  the 
generals  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  and  people. 
(No.  xvi.  a.  195.)  They  had  to  make  outa  listof 
all  those  persons  who  owed  anything  to  the  docks 
(Dem.  c.  Euerg.  et  Mnes.  p.  1145),  and  also  to 
get  in  what  was  due.  (Id.  c.  Androt.  p.  612.) 
We  also  find  that  they  sold  the  rigging,  &c,  of 
the  ships  and  purchased  new,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  senate,  but  not  on  their  own  responsi- 
bility. (No.  xiv.  b.  190,  &c,  compared  with  Nos. 
xiv.  xvi.  u.)  They  had  rryefiovlav  SiKwxrtiplov  in 
conjunction  with  the  a?roo*TOAe?s  in  all  matters 
connected  with  their  own  department.  (Dera.  c. 
Euerg.  et  Mnes.  p.  1147.)  To  assist  them  in  dis- 
charging their  duties  they  had  a  secretary  (7po/i- 
/iiaTeus,  No.  xvi.  b.  165),  and  a  public  servant  (Stj- 
/xdo-ios  4v  Tots  vt&plois,  No.  xvi.  b.  135).  For  a 
further  account  of  these  inspectors,  see  Bockh, 
Urhmden,  &c.  pp.  48 — 64. 

6.  'Empz\TiTal  tuv  <pv\wv,  the  inspectors  of  the 
(pv\al  or  tribes.     [Tribus.] 

EPIRHE'DIUM.     [Rheda.] 

EPISCE'PSIS  (eVfo-mj^is).     [Martyria.] 

EPI'SCOPI  (itrio-KOTroi),  inspectors,  who  were 
sometimes  sent  by  the  Athenians  to  subject  states. 
Harpocration  compares  them  to  the  Lacedaemonian 
harmosts,  and  says  that  they  were  also  called 
<pv\aices.  It  appears  that  these  Episcopi  received 
a  salary  at  the  cost  of  the  cities  over  which  they 
presided.  (Aristoph.  Aves,  1022,  &c,  with  Schol.j 
Harpocrat.  s.  v.  ;  Bockh,  Publ.  Econ.  of  Athens, 
pp.  156,  238,  2d  ed. ;  Schomann,  Antig.  Juris 
Pub.  Graec.  p.  432.  18.) 

EPI'STATES  (eTnoriTT)*),  which  means  a  per- 
son placed  over  any  thing,  was  the  name  of  two 
distinct  classes  of  functionaries  in  the  Athenian 
state  ;  namely,  of  the  chairman  of  the  senate  and 
assembly  of  the  people,  respecting  whose  duties  see 
the  articles  Boule  and  Ecclesia  ;  and  also  of  the 
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directors  of  the  public  works.  ('ETnoTaTal  tup 
trifuurlai'  epyuy.)  These  directors  had  different 
names,  as  rzixonotol,  the  repairers  of  the  walls  ; 
Tpiriponotoi,  the  builders  of  the  triremes ;  Tacppoirotoi, 
the  repairers  of  the  trenches,  &c. ;  all  of  whom 
were  elected  by  the  tribes,  one  from  each :  but  the 
most  distinguished  of  these  were  the  reixo^oioi. 
(Aeschin.  c.  Ctesiph.  pp.  400,  422,  425.)  Over 
other  public  buildings  a  manager  of  public  works 
had  the  superintendence ;  and  it  was  in  this 
capacity  that  Pericles,  and  subsequently  Lycurgus, 
undertook  so  many  works  of  architecture.  In  the 
inscriptions  relating  to  the  building  of  the  temple 
of  Athena  Polias,  we  find  iirurTaTal  mentioned. 
(Bockh,  Publ.  Earn,  of  Atliens,  p.  203,  2nd  ed.) 
Similar  authorities  were  appointed  for  the  care  of 
the  roads,  and  of  the  supply  of  water  (dSonowi, 
Aeschin.  c.  Ctesiph.  p.  419 ;  hriffraTaL  ruv  vddrav, 
Plut.  Tliem.  31 ;  Schomann,  Antiq.  Juris  Publ. 
Grace,  p.  247). 

The  directors  received  the  money  which  was 
necessary  for  these  works  from  the  public  treasury 
(e/c  rijs  StoiK^o'eus,  Aeschin.  c.  Ctesiph.  p.  425). 

EPI'STOLA.     [Constitutio.] 

EPISTOLEUS  (emffToAefe),  was  the  officer 
second  in  rank  in  the  Spartan  fleet,  and  succeeded 
to  the  command  if  any  thing  happened  to  the 
vav&pxos  or  admiral.  (Xen.  Hell.  i.  1.  §  23,  iv. 
8.  §  11,  v.  1.  §  5,  6 ;  Sturtz,  Lex.  Xenoph.  s.  v.) 
Thus,  when  the  Chians  and  the  other  allies  of 
Sparta  on  the  Asiatic  coast  sent  to  Sparta  to  re- 
quest that  Lysander  might  be  again  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  navy,  he  was  sent  with  the 
title  of  im(TTo\eis,  because  the  laws  of  Sparta  did 
not  permit  the  same  person  to  hold  the  office  of 
va.v6.pxos  twice.    (Xen.  Hell.  ii.  1.  §  7.) 

EPISTY'LIUM  (emCT&Kwv),  is  properly,  as 
the  name  implies,  the  architrave,  or  lower  member 
of  an  entablature,  which  lies  immediately  over  the 
columns.  (Plut.  Per.  13;  Paus.  pass. ;  Varr.  R.  R. 
iii.  2  ;  Festus,  s.  v.  ;  comp.  Columna,  p.  324,  a) 
The  rules  for  the  height  of  the  architrave  are  given 
by  Vitruvius  (iii.  3.  s.  5,  ed.  Schn.).  In  the 
best  examples  of  the  Doric  order,  the  front  of  the 
architrave  was  a  plain  flat  surface,  with  no  carvings, 
but  sometimes  ornamented  with  metal  shields  af- 
fixed to  it  over  each  column,  as  in  the  Parthenon, 
where  there  are  also  inscriptions  between  the 
shields.  (See  Lucas's  model.)  In  the  Ionic  and 
Corinthian  orders  it  was  cut  up  into  two  or  usually 
three  surfaces  (fasciae),  projecting  beyond  one 
another,  the  edges  of  which  were  afterwards 
decorated  with  mouldings.  (See  the  woodcuts 
under  Columna.)  Originally  the  architrave  was 
the  main  beam,  laid  along  the  top  of  the  columns 
to  support  the  roof.  When  stone  was  used,  a 
natural  limit  was  set  to  the  length  of  the  pieces 
of  the  architrave,  and  consequently  the  distance  of 
the  columns,  by  the  impossibility  of  obtaining 
blocks  of  stone  or  marble  beyond  a  certain  size. 
In  the  temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus  the  pieces  of 
the  architrave  were  so  large  that  Pliny  wonders 
how  they  could  have  been  raised  to  their  places. 
(H.N.  xxxvi.  14.  s.  21.)  When  an  intercolum- 
niation  was  of  the  kind  called  araeostyle,  that  is, 
when  the  columns  were  more  than  three  diameters 
apart,  the  epistylium  was  necessarily  made  of  wood 
instead  of  stone  (Vitruv.  iii.  2.  s.  3.  §  5.  ed.  Schn.) ; 
a  construction  exemplified  by  the  restoration  in  the 
annexed  woodcut  (Pompeii,  vol.  i.  p.  143)  of  the 
Doric  portico,  which  surrounds  three  sides  of  the 
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Forum  at  Pompeii.  The  holes  seen  at  the  back 
of  the  frieze  received  the  beams  which  supported 
an  upper  gallery. 


The  word  is  sometimes  also  used  for  the  whole 
of  the  entablature.  [P.  S.] 

EPITA'PHIUM.     [Funus.] 
EPITHALA'MIUM.     [Matrimonii;*!.] 
EPITI'MIA  (eirmfiia).     [Atimia.] 
EPITRIERARCHE'MATOS  DIKE  (iirirpi- 

TIpapxhlLKTOS  SiKTj).       [TRIERARCHIA.] 

EPITROPES  GRAPHE  (eiriTpoTrijs  ypatpii). 
[Epitropus.] 

EPI'TROPUS  (iirlTpovos),  which  signifies 
literally  a  person  to  whom  any  thing  is  given  in 
charge  (Dem.  c  Aphob.  i.  p.  819.  18),  occurs,  how- 
ever, much  more  frequently  in  the  sense  of  a  guar- 
dian of  orphan  children.  Of  such  guardians  there 
were  at  Athens  three  kinds :  first,  those  appointed 
in  the  will  of  the  deceased  father ;  secondly,  the 
next  of  kin,  whom  the  law  designated  as  tutores 
legithni  in  default  of  such  appointment,  and  who 
required  the  authorization  of  the  archon  to  enable 
them  to  act ;  and  lastly,  such  persons  as  the  archon 
selected  if  there  were  no  next  of  kin  living  to  un- 
dertake the  office.  The  duties  of  the  guardian 
comprehended  the  education,  maintenance,  and 
protection  of  the  ward,  the  assertion  of  his  rights, 
and  the  safe  custody  and  profitable  disposition  of 
his  inheritance  during  his  minority,  besides  making 
a  proper  provision  for  the  widow  if  she  remained 
in  the  house  of  her  late  husband.  In  accordance 
with  these,  the  guardian  was  bound  to  appear  in 
court  in  all  actions  in  behalf  of  or  against  his  ward, 
and  give  in  an  account  of  the  taxable  capital 
(ri/nifia)  when  an  elff<popd  (the  only  impost  to 
which  orphans  were  liable)  was  levied,  and  make 
the  proportionate  payment  in  the  minor's  name. 
With  reference  to  the  disposition  of  the  property, 
two  courses  were  open  to  the  guardian  to  pursue, 
if  the  deceased  had  left  no  will,  or  no  specific 
directions  as  to  its  management,  viz.,  to  keep  it  in 
his  own  hands  and  employ  it  as  he  best  could  for 
the  benefit  of  the  minor  (SioiKeu/),  or  let  it  out  to 
farm  to  the  highest  bidder  (iiiaOovv  tok  6!koi>). 
In  the  former  case  it  seems  probable  (Dem.  c. 
Onetor.  i.  p.  865.  17)  that  a  constant  control  of 
the  guardian's  proceedings  might  be  exercised  by 
the  archon ;  and  a  special  law  ordained  that  all 
money  belonging  to  a  minor  should  he  veBted  in 
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mortgages,  and  upon  no  account  be  lent  out  upon 
the  more  lucrative  but  hazardous  security  of  bot- 
tomry.    (Suidas,  s.  v.  "Eyyeiov.) 

To  insure  the  performance  of  these  duties  the 
Jaw  permitted  any  free  citizen  to  institute  a  public 
action,  as,  for  instance,  an  apagoge  or  eisangelia 
against  a  guardian  who  maltreated  his  ward 
(Kafcdxreus  op(pavoii\  or  a  ypatpty  iiriTpoirTJs  for 
neglect  or  injury  of  his  person  or  property ;  and  the 
punishment,  upon  conviction,  depended  entirely 
upon  the  greater  or  less  severity  of  the  dicasts. 
(Meier,  Att.  Proe.  p.  294.)  If  the  guardian  pre- 
ferred that  the  estate  should  be  farmed,  the  regular 
method  of  accomplishing  this  was  by  making  an 
application  to  the  archon,  who  thereupon  let  the 
inheritance  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  took  care 
that  the  fanner  should  hypothecate  a  sufficient 
piece  of  ground  or  other  real  property  to  guarantee 
the  fulfilment  of  the  contract  (aTroTi/tTj/m).  In 
some  cases  the  guardian  might  be  compelled  to 
adopt  this  course  or  be  punished,  if  the  lease  were 
irregularly  or  fraudulently  made,  by  a  phaais, 
which,  upon  this  occasion,  might  be  instituted  by 
any  free  citizen.  The  guardianship  expired  when 
the  ward  had  attained  his  eighteenth  year,  and  if 
the  estate  had  been  leased  out,  the  farmer  paid  in 
the  market-place  the  capital  he  had  received  to 
trade  with,  and  the  interest  that  had  accrued 
(Dem.  c.  Aphob.  i.  832.  1) ;  if,  however,  the  in- 
heritance had  been  managed  by  the  guardian,  it 
was  from  him  that  the  heir  received  his  property 
and  the  account  of  his  disbursements  during  the 
minority.  In  case  the  accounts  were  unsatisfactory, 
the  heir  might  institute  an  action  &mrpo*fjs  against 
his  late  guardian ;  this,  however,  was  a  mere  pri- 
vate lawsuit,  in  which  the  damages  and  epobelia 
only  could  be  lost  by  the  defendant,  to  the  latter 
of  which  the  plaintiff  was  equally  liable  upon  fail- 
ing to  obtain  the  votes  of  a  fifth  of  the  dicasts. 
This  action  was  barred  by  the  lapse  of  five  years 
from  the  termination  of  the  guardianship ;  and,  if 
the  defendant  in  it  died  before  that  time,  an  action 
&\ttGfjs  would  lie  against  his  representatives  to  re- 
cover what  was  claimed  from  his  estate.  (Meier, 
Att.  Proe.  p.  444,  &c.)  [J.  S.  M.] 

EPOBE'LIA  (4irage\ia),  as  its  etymology  im- 
plies, at  the  rate  of  one  obolus  for  a  drachma,  or 
one  in  six,  was  payable  on  the  assessment  (rlfiy/ia) 
of  several  private  causes,  and  sometimes  in  a  case 
of  phasis,  by  the  litigant  that  failed  to  obtain  the 
votes  of  one-fifth  of  the  dicasts.  (Dem.  c.  Aphob. 
p.  834.  25,  e.  Euerg.  et  Mnesib.  p.  1158.  20.)  It 
is  not,  however,  quite  certain  that  such  was  in- 
variably the  case  when  the  defeated  suitor  was  the 
defendant  in  the  cause  (Meier,  Att.  Proe.  p.  730)  ; 
though  in  two  great  classes,  namely,  cross  suits 
(avriypaipai),  and  those  in  which  a  preliminary 
question  as  to  the  admissibility  of  the  original 
cause  of  action  was  raised  (irapaypatyat),  it  may  be 
confidently  asserted.  As  the  object  of  the  regula- 
tion was  to  inflict  a  penalty  upon  litigiousness, 
and  reimburse  the  person  that  was  causelessly  at- 
tacked for  his  trouble  and  anxiety,  the  fine  was 
paid  to  the  successful  suitor  in  private  causes,  and 
those  cases  of  phasis  in  which  a  private  citizen  was 
the  party  immediately  aggrieved.  In  public  ac- 
cusations, in  general,  a  fine  of  a  thousand  drachmae, 
payable  to  the  public  treasury,  or  a  complete  or 
partial  disfranchisement,  supplied  the  place  of  the 
epobelia  as  a  punishment  for  frivolous  prosecu- 
tions. [J.  S.  M.] 


EPULONES. 

EPO'MIS  (hra^ls).     [Tunica.] 

EPO'NIA  (&rai/(a).     [Telos.] 

EPO'NYMUS  (iirdivviLos),  having  or  giving  a 
name,  was  the  surname  of  the  first  of  the  nine 
archons  at  Athens,  because  his  name,  like  that  of 
the  consuls  at  Rome,  was  used  in  public  records  to 
mark  the  year  [Archon].  The  expression  hr&. 
i'v'-wi  rwv  tjMkiwv,  whose  number  is  stated  by 
Suidas,  the  Etyrnologicum  Magn.,  and  other  gram- 
marians, to  have  been  forty,  likewise  applies  to  the 
chief-archon  of  Athens.  Every  Athenian  had  to 
serve  in  the  army  from  his  1 9th  to  his  60th  year, 
i,  e.  during  the  archonship  of  forty  archons.  Now 
as  an  army  generally  consisted  of  men  from  the 
age  of  18  to  that  of  60,  the  forty  archons  under 
whom  they  had  been  enlisted,  were  called  brt&vv 
[wi  rSiy  ri\Miav,  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  cTrdivvftot  twc  <pv\G>v.  (Compare  Demosth.  ap. 
Harpocrat.  s.  v.  'Eiriivvfwi,  and  Bekker,  Anecdote, 
p.  245.)  At  Sparta  the  first  of  the  five  ephora 
gave  his  name  to  the  year,  and  was  therefore  called 
eQopos  iwdtvv/jios.     (Paus.  iii.  11.  §  2.) 

It  was  a  very  prevalent  tendency  among  the 
ancients  in  general  to  refer  the  origin  of  their  in- 
stitutions to  some  ancient  or  fabulous  hero  (etpxi- 
yerns,  Demosth.  c.  Maectrt.  p.  1072),  from  whom, 
in  most  cases,  the  institution  was  also  believed  to 
have  derived  its  name,  so  that  the  hero  became  its 
&pXyyeT7]s  eirdivvfLos.  In  later  times  new  institu- 
tions were  often  named  after  ancient  heroes,  on 
account  of  some  fabulous  or  legendary  connection 
which  was  thought  to  exist  between  them  and  the 
new  institutions,  and  the  heroes  thus  became,  as  it 
were,  their  patrons  or  tutelary  deities.  A  striking 
instance  of  this  custom  are  the  names  of  the  ten 
Attic  tribes  instituted  by  Cleisthenes,  all  of  which 
were  named  after  some  national  hero.  (Demosth. 
Epitaph,  p.  1397,  &c.  ;  Paus.  i.  5.)  These  ten 
heroes  who  were  at  Athens,  generally  called  the 
eVc^v/toi,  or  hrdyv/xoi  tw  QvKav,  were  honoured 
with  statues,  which  stood  in  the  Ceramicus,  near 
the  Tholos.  (Paus.  i.  5.  §  1 ;  Suidas  and  Etymol, 
Magn.  s.  v.  "E.ir<!>vvp.oi.)  If  an  Athenian  citizen 
wished  to  make  proposals  for  a  new  law,  he  ex- 
hibited them  for  public  inspection  in  front  of  these 
statues  of  the  iirdintfiot,  whence  the  expressions 
4ic9eipcu  irpdffBev  tuv  tirccvop/av^  or  irpbs  robs  iva- 
vi/iovs.  (Aeschin.  c.  Ctesiph.  p.  59,  ed  Steph. ;  Wolf, 
Proleg.  ad  Demosth.  Leptin.  p.  1 33.)         [L.  S.] 

EPOPTAE  (iMirra!).     [Eleusinli.] 

EPULO'NES,  who  were  originally  three  in 
number  (Triumviri  Epulones),  were  first  created 
in  b.  c.  196,  to  attend  to  the  Epulum  Jovis 
(Valer.  Max.  ii.  1.  §  2  ;  Liv.  xxxi.  4  ;  Gell.  xii. 
8),  and  the  banquets  given  in  honour  of  the  other 
gods  ;  which  duty  had  originally  belonged  to  the 
Pontifices.  (Liv.  xxxiii.  42  ;  Cic.  De  Oral.  iii. 
19,  De  Harusp.  Respons.  10;  Festus,  s.  v.  Epo- 
lonos.)  Their  number  was  afterwards  increased 
to  seven  (Gell.  i.  12  ;  Lucan,  i.  602),  and  they 
were  called  Septemviri  Epulones  or  Septemviri 
Epulonum ;  under  which  names  they  are  frequently 
mentioned  in  inscriptions.  (Orelli,  Inscrip.  No. 
590,  773,  2259,  2260,  2365.)  Julius  Caesar 
added  three  more  (Dion  Cass,  xliii.  51),  but  after 
his  time  the  number  appears  to  have  been  again 
limited  to  seven. 

The  Epulones  formed  a  collegium,  and  were  one 
of  the  four  great  religious  corporations  at  Rome  j 
the  other  three  were  those  of  the  Pontifices,_An- 
gures,   and  Quindecemviri.      (Dion  Cass.  HH.  If 
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lviii.  12;  Plin.  Ep.  x.  3  ;  Walter,  Geschichte  des 
Rom.  Reclts,  §  141,  2d  ed.) 
E'PULUM  JOVIS.  [Epulones.] 
EQUI'RIA,  horse-races,  which  are  said  to 
have  been  instituted  by  Romulus  in  honour  of 
Mars,  and  were  celebrated  in  the  Campus  Martius. 
(Festus,  s.  v.  ;  Varro,  Ling.  Lot.  vi.  13,  Muller.) 
There  were  two  festivals  of  this  name  ;  of  which 
one  was  celebrated  a.  d.  III.  Cal.  Mart.,  and  the 
other  prid.  Id.  Mart.  (Ovid,  Fast.  ii.  859,  iii. 
519.)  If  the  Campus  Martius  was  overflowed  by 
the  Tiber,  the  races  took  place  on  a  part  of  the 
Mons  Coelius,  which  was  called  from  that  circum- 
stance the  Martialis  Campus.    (Festus,  s.  v.  Mart. 


E'QUITES.  The  Roman  Equites  were  origin- 
ally the  horse-soldiers  of  the  Roman  state,  and  did 
not  form  a  distinct  class  or  ordo  in  the  common- 
wealth till  the  time  of  the  Gracchi.  Their  insti- 
tution is  attributed  to  Rojnjilus,  who  caused  300 
equites,  divided  into  three  centuries,  to  be  elected 
by  the  curiae.  Each  of  the  old  Roman  tribes,  the 
Ramnes,  Tities,  and  Luceres  was  represented  by 
100  equites,  and  consequently  each  of  the  30 
curiae  by  1 0  equites  ;  and  each  of  the  three  cen- 
turies bore  the  name  of  the  tribe  which  it  repre- 
sented. The  three  centuries  were  divided  into  10 
turmae,  each  consisting  of  30  men ;  every  turma 
contained  10  Ramnes,  10  Titles,  and  10  Luceres  ; 
and  each  of  these  decuries  was  commanded  by  a 
*.decurio.  The  whole  body  likewise  bore  the  name 
'  of  Celeres,  who  are  erroneously  regarded  by  some 
writers  simply  as  the  body-guard  of  the  king. 
The  commander  of  the  300  equites  was  called 
Tribunus  Celerum.  (Dionys.  ii.  13  ;  Varr.  L.  L.  v. 
,  91,  ed.  Muller ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiii.  9  ;  Festus, 
s.v.  Celeres;  Liv.  i.  13,  15.)     [Celeres.] 

To  the  three  hundred  equites  of  Romulus,  ten 
Alban  turmae  were  added  by  Tullus  Hostilius. 
(Liv.  i.  30.)  There  were  consequently  now  600 
equites  ;  but  as  the  number  of  centuries  was  not 
increased,  each  of  these  centuries  contained  200 
men.  Tarquinius  Priscus,  according  to  Livy  (i. 
36),  wished  to  establish  some  new  centuries  of 
horsemen,  and  to  call  them  by  his  own  name,  but 
gave  up  his  intention  in  consequence  of  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  augur  Attus  Navius,  and  only  doubled 
the  number  of  the  centuries.  The  three  centuries 
which  he  added  were  called  the  Ramnes,  Titienses, 
and  Luceres  Posteriores.  The  number  ought  there- 
fore now  to  be  1200  in  all,  which  number  is  given 
in  many  editions  of  Livy  (I.  c),  but  is  not  found  in 
any  manuscript.  The  number  in  the  manuscripts 
is  different,  but  some  of  the  best  manuscripts  have 
1800,  which  has  been  adopted  by  most  modern 
editors.  This  number,  however,  is  opposed  to 
Livy's  previous  account,  and  cannot  be  supported 
by  the  statement  of  Plutarch  (Rom.  20),  that  after 
the  union  with  the  Sabines,  the  equites  were  in- 
creased to  600  ;  because  the  original  300  are  spoken 
of  as  the  representatives  of  the  three  tribes  ;  where- 
as, according  to  Plutarch's  account,  the  original  300 
ought  only  to  represent  the  Ramnes.  If  therefore 
we  adopt  Livy's  account  that  there  were  originally 
300  equites,  that  these  were  increased  to  600  by 
Tullus  Hostilius,  and  that  the  600  were  doubled 
by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  there  were  1200  in  the 
time  of  the  last-mentioned  king,  being  divided  into 
three  centuries  of  Ramnes,  Titles,  and  Luceres,  each 
century  containing  200  priores  and  200  pos- 
teriores. 
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The  complete  organization  of  the  equites  Livy 
(i.  43)  attributes  to  Servius  Tullius.  He  says  that 
this  king  formed  (scripsit)  12  centuries  of  equitw 
from  the  leading  men  of  the  state  (ex  primoribus 
civitatis)  ;  and  that  he  also  made  six  centuries  out 
of  the  three  established  by  Romulus.  Thus,  there 
were  now  18  centuries.  As  each  of  the  12  new 
centuries  probably  contained  the  same  number  as 
the  six  old  centuries,  if  the  latter  contained  1200 
men,  the  former  would  have  contained  2400,  and 
the  whole  number  of  the  equites  would  have  been 
3600. 

The  account,  however,  which  Cicero  (De  Rep. 
ii.  20)  gives  is  quite  different.  He  attributes  the 
complete  organization  of  the  equites  to  Tarquinius 
Priscus.  He  agrees  with  Livy  in  saying  that  Tar- 
quinius Priscus  increased  the  number  of  the  Ram- 
nes, Titienses,  and  Luceres,  by  adding  new  cen- 
turies under  the  name  of  Ramnes,  Titienses,  and 
Luceres  secundi  (not,  however,  posteriores,  as  Livy 
states  ;  compare  Festus  s.  v.  Sex  Vestae)  ;  but  he 
differs  from  him  in  stating,  that  this  king  also 
doubled  their  number  after  the  conquest  of  the 
Aequi.  Scipio,  who  is  represented  by  Cicero  as 
giving  this  account,  also  says  that  the  arrangement 
of  the  equites,  which  was  made  by  Tarquinius 
Priscus,  continued  unchanged  to  his  day  (b.  c. 
129).  The  account,  which  Cicero  gave  of  the 
equites  in  the  constitution  of  Servius  Tullius,  is 
unfortunately  lost,  and  the  only  words  which  re- 
main are  duodeviginti  censu  maximo ;  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  in  what  way  he  represented  the 
division  of  the  1 8  centuries  in  the  Servian  consti- 
tution, after  he,  had  expressly  said  that  the  orga- 
nization of  the  body  by  Tarquinius  Priscus  had 
continued  unchanged  to  the  time  of  Scipio.  The 
number  of  equites  in  this  passage  of  Cicero  is  open 
to  much  doubt  and  dispute.  Scipio  states,  accord- 
ing to  the  reading  adopted  in  all  editions  of  the 
"  De  Republica,"  that  Tarquinius  Priscus  increased 
the  original  number  of  the  equites  to  1200,  and 
that  he  subsequently  doubled  this  number  after 
the  conquest  of  the  Aequi  ;  which  account  would 
make  the  whole  number  2400,  which  number 
cannot  be  correct,  since  if  2400  be  divided  by  18 
(the  number  of  the  centuries),  the  quotient  is 
not  a  complete  number.  The  MS.,  however,  has 
GO  ACCC,  which  is  interpreted  to  mean  milh  ac 
ducentos ;  but  instead  of  this,  Zumpt  ( Veber  die 
Komisclien  Ritter  und  den  Ritterstand  in  Rom, 
Berlin,  1840)  proposes  to  readQDDCCC,  1800, 
justly  remarking,  that  such  a  use  of  ac  never  occurs 
in  Cicero.  This  reading  would  make  the  number, 
when  doubled,  3600,  which  agrees  with  Livy's  view, 
and  which  appears  to  have  been  the  regular  number 
of  equites  in  the  flourishing  times  of  the  republic. 

Both  Livy  and  Cicero  agree  in  stating  that  each 
of  the  equites  received  a  horse  from  the  state 
(equus  publicus),  or  money  to  purchase  one,  as  well 
as  a  sum  of  money  for  its  annual  support ;  and  that 
the  expense  of  its  support  was  defrayed  by  the 
orphans  and  unmarried  females  ;  since,  says  Nie- 
buhr  (Hist,  of  Rome,  vol.  i.  p.  461),  "  in  a  military 
state  it  could  not  be  esteemed  unjust,  that  the 
women  and  the  children  were  to  contribute  largely 
for  those  who  fought  in  behalf  of  them  and  of  the 
commonwealth.'"  According  to  Gaius  (iv.  27)  the 
purchase-money  for  a  knight's  horse  was  called  aes 
equestre,  and  its  annual  provision  aes  hordearium. 
[Aes  Hokdearium.]  The  former  amounted,  ac- 
cording to  Livy  (i.  43),  to  10,000  asses,  and  the 
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latter  to  2000 :  but  these  sums  are  so  large  as  to 
be  almost  incredible,  especially  when  we  take  into 
account  that  126  years  afterwards  a  sheep  was  only 
reckoned  at  10,  and  an  ox  at  100  asses  in  the. 
tobies  of  penalties.  (Gell.  xi.  1.)  The  correctness 
of  these  numbers  has  accordingly  been  questioned 
by  some  modern  writers,  while  others  have  at- 
tempted to  account  for  the  largeness  of  the  sum. 
Niebuhr  (vol.  i.  p.  433)  remarks  that  the  sum  was 
doubtless  intended  not  only  for  the  purchase  of  the 
horse,  but  also  for  its  equipment,  which  would  be 
incomplete  without  a  groom  or  slave,  who  had  to 
be  bought  and  then  to  be  mounted.  Bockh  (Me- 
trolog.  Untersueh.  c.  29)  supposes  that  the  sums  of 
money  in  the  Servian  census  are  not  given  in  asses 
of  a  pound  weight,  but  in  the  reduced  asses  of  the 
first  Punic  war,  when  they  were  struck  of  the  same 
weight  as  the  sextans,  that  is,  two  ounces,  or  one- 
sixth  of  the  original  weight.  [As.]  Zumpt  con- 
siders that  1000.  asses  of  the  old  weight  were 
given  for  the  purchase  of  the  horse,  and  200  for  its 
annual  provision  ;  and  that  the  original  sum  has 
been  retained  in  a  passage  of  Varro  (equtm  publi- 
cum mille  assariorum,  L.  L.  viii.  71). 

All  the  equites,  of  whom  we  have  been  speak- 
ing, received  a  horse  from  the  state,  and  were  in- 
cluded in  the  1 8  equestrian  centuries  of  the  Servian 
constitution  ;  but  in  course  of  time,  we  read  of 
another  class  of  equites  in  Roman  history,  who 
did  not  receive  a  horse  from  the  state,  and  were 
not  included  in  the  18  centuries.  This  latter  class 
is  first  mentioned  by  Livy  (v.  7)  in  his  account 
of  the  siege  of  Veii,  B.  c.  403.  He  says  that  dur- 
ing the  siege,  when  the  Romans  had  at  one  time 
suffered  great  disasters,  all  those  citizens  who  had 
an  equestrian  fortune,  and  no  horse  allotted  to  them 
{quibus  census  equester  erat,  equi  publici  non  erant\ 
volunteered  to  serve  with  their  own  horses  ;  and 
he  adds,  that  from  this  time  equites  first  began  to 
serve  with  their  own  horses  (turn  primum  equis 
merere  equites  coeperunt).  The  state  paid  them 
(certus  numerus  aeris  est  assignatus)  as  a  kind  of 
compensation  for  serving  with  their  own  horses. 
The  foot  soldiers  had  received  pay  a  few  years 
before  (Liv.  iv.  59)  ;  and  two  years  afterwards, 
B.  c.  401,  the  pay  of  the  equites  was  made  three- 
fold that  of  the  infantry.  (Liv.  v.  12 ;  see  Niebuhr, 
vol.  ii.  p.  439.) 

From  the  year  B.  c.  403,  there  were  therefore  two 
classes  of  Roman  knights :  one  who  received  horses 
from  the  state,  and  are  therefore  frequently  called 
equites  equo  publico  (Cic.  Phil.  vi.  5),  and  sometimes 
Flexumines  or  Trossuli,  the  latter  of  which,  according 
to  Gottling,  is  an  Etruscan  word  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiii. 
9  ;  Festus,  s.  v. ;  Gottling,  Gesch.  der  Rom.  Staatsv. 
p.  372),  and  another  class,  who  served,  when 
they  were  required,  with  their  own  horses,  but  were 
not  classed  among  the  1 8  centuries.  As  they  served 
on  horseback  they  were  called  equites ;  and,  when 
spoken  of  in  opposition  to  cavalry,  which  did  not 
consist  of  Roman  citizens,  they  were  also  called 
equites  Romani;  but  they  had  no  legal  claim  to 
the  name  of  equites,  since  in  ancient  times  this  title 
was  strictly  confined  to  those  who  received  horses 
from  the  state,  as  Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxiii.  7)  expressly 
says,  "  Equitum  nomen  subsistebat  in  turmis 
equorum  publicorum.1' 

But  here  two  questions  arise.  Why  did  the 
equites,  who  belonged  to  the  eighteen  centuries, 
receive  a  horse  from  the  state,  and  the  others  not  ? 
and  how  was  a  person  admitted  into  each  clss3  re- 
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spectively  ?  These  questions  have  occasioned  much 
controversy  among  modern  writers,  but  the  follow- 
ing account  is  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory :  — 

In  the  constitution  of  Servius  Tullius  all  the 
Roman  citizens  were  arranged  in  different  classes 
according  to  the  amount  of  their  property,  and  it 
may  therefore  fairly  be  presumed  that  a  place  in 
the  centuries  of  equites  was  determined  by  the 
same  qualification.  Dionysius  (iv.  18)  expressly 
says,  that  the  equites  were  chosen  by  Servius  out 
of  the  richest  and  most  illustrious  families  ;  and 
Cicero  (De  Rep.  ii.  22)  that  they  were  of  the 
highest  census  (censu  maximo).  Livy  (i.  43)  also 
states  that  the  twelve  centuries  formed  by  Servius 
Tullius  consisted  of  the  leading  men  of  the  state. 
None  of  these  writers,  however,  mention  the  pro- 
perty which  was  necessary  to  entitle  a  person  to  a 
place  among  the  equites ;  but  it  was  probably  of 
the  same  amount  as  in  the  latter  times  of  the  re- 
public, that  is,  four  times  that  of  the  first  class. 
Every  one  therefore  who  possessed  the  requisite 
property,  and  whose  character  was  unblemished 
(for  this  latter  qualification  appears  to  have  been 
always  necessary  in  the  ancient  times  of  the  re- 
public), was  admitted  among  the  equites  of  the 
Servian  constitution  ;  and  it  may  be  presumed  that 
the  twelve  new  centuries  were  created  in  order  to 
include  all  those  persons  in  the  state  who  possessed 
the  necessary  qualifications.  Niebuhr  (Hist,  of 
Rome,  vol.  i.  p.  427,  &c),  however,  supposes  that 
the  qualification  of  property  was  only  necessary  for 
admission  into  the  twelve  new  centuries,  and  that 
the  statement  of  Dionysius,  quoted  above,  ought 
to  be  confined  to  these  centuries,  and  not  applied 
to  the  whole  eighteen.  He  maintains  that  the 
twelve  centuries  consisted  exclusively  of  plebeians  j 
and  that  the  six  old  centuries  (that  is,  the  three 
double  centuries  of  Ramnes,  Titles  and  Luceres, 
priores  and  posteriores),  which  were  incorporated 
by  Servius  into  his  comitia  under  the  title  of  the 
sex  suffragia,  comprised  all  the  patricians,  inde- 
pendent of  the  amount  of  property  which  they 
possessed.  This  account,  however,  does  not  seem 
to  rest  on  sufficient  evidence ;  and  we  have,  on  the 
contrary,  an  express  instance  of  a  patrician,  L.  Tar- 
quitius,  B.  c.  458,  who  was  compelled  on  account 
of  his  poverty  to  Berve  on  foot.  (Liv.  iii.  27.) 
That  the  six  old  centuries  consisted  entirely  of 
patricians  is  most  probable,  since  the  plebeians 
would  certainly  not  have  been  admitted  among  the 
equites  at  all  till  the  Servian  constitution  ;  and  as 
by  this  constitution  new  centuries  were  created,  it 
is  not  likely  that  any  plebeians  would  have  been 
placed  among  the  ancient  six.  But  we  have  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  these  six  centuries  con- 
tained the  whole  body  of  patricians,  or  that  the 
twelve  consisted  entirely  of  plebeians.  We  may 
suppose  that  those  patricians,  who  belonged  to  the 
six,  were  allowed  by  the  Servian  constitution  to 
continue  in  them,  if  they  possessed  the  requisite 
property ;  and  that  all  other  persons  in  the  state, 
whether  patricians  or  plebeians,  who  possessed  the 
requisite  property,  were  admitted  into  the  12  new 
centuries.  That  the  latter  were  not  confined  to 
plebeians  may  be  inferred  from  Livy,  who  says 
that  they  consisted  of  the  leading  men  in  the  state 
(primores  civitatis),  not  in  the  plebs. 

As  vacancies  occurred  in  the  eighteen  centuries, 
the  descendants  of  those  who  were  originally  en- 
rolled succeeded  to  their  places,  whether  plebeians 
or  patricians,   provided  they  had  not  dissipated 
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their  property  ;  for  Niebuhr  goes  too  far  when  he 
asserts  that  all  vacancies  were  filled  up  according 
to  birth,  independent  of  any  property  qualification. 
But  in  course  of  time,  as  population  and  wealth  in- 
creased, the  number  of  persons,  who  possessed  an 
equestrian  fortune,  also  increased  greatly  ;  and  as 
the  number  of  equites  in  the  18  centuries  was 
limited,  those  persons,  whose  ancestors  had  not 
been  enrolled  in  the  centuries,  could  not  receive 
horses  from  the  state,  and  were  therefore  allowed 
the  privilege  of  serving  with  their  own  horses 
amongst  the  cavalry,  instead  of  the  infantry,  as 
they  would  otherwise  have  been  obliged  to  have 
done.  Thus  arose  the  two  distinct  classes  of 
equites,  which  have  been  already  mentioned. 

The  inspection  of  the  equites  who  received 
horses  from  the  state,  belonged  to  the  censors,  who 
had  the  power  of  depriving  an  eques  of  his  horse, 
and  reducing  him  to  the  condition  of  an  aerarian 
(Liv.  xxiv.  43),  and  also  of  giving  the  vacant 
horse  to  the  most  distinguished  of  the  equites 
who  had  previously  served  at  their  own  expense. 
For  these  purposes  they  made  during  their  censor- 
ship a  public  inspection,  in  the  forum,  of  all  the 
knights  who  possessed  public  horses  (equitatum  re- 
cognoscunt,  Liv.  xxxix.  44  ;  equitum  centurias  re- 
cognoscunt,  "Valer.  Max.  ii.  9.  §  6).  The  tribes 
were  taken  in  order,  and  each  knight  was  sum- 
moned by  name.  Every  one,  as  his  name  was 
called,  walked  past  the  censors,  leading  his  horse. 
This  ceremony  is  represented  on  the  reverse  of 
many  Roman  coins  struck  by  the  censors.  A  spe- 
cimen is  annexed. 


If  the  censors  had  no  fault  to  find  either  with 
the  character  of  the  knight  or  the  equipments  of 
his  horse,  they  ordered  him  to  pass  on  (tradue 
equum,  Valer.  Max.  iv.  1.  §  10)  ;  but  if  on  the  con- 
trary they  considered  him  unworthy  of  his  rank, 
they  struck  him  out  of  the  list  of  knights,  and  de- 
prived him  of  his  horse  (Liv.  xxxix.  44)  or  ordered 
him  to  sell  it  (Liv.  xxix.  37  ;  Valer.  Max.  ii.  9. 
§  6),  with  the  intention  no  doubt  that  the  person 
thus  degraded  should  refund  to  the  state  the 
money  which  had  been  advanced  to  him  for  its 
purchase.  (Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Rome,  voL  i.  p.  433.) 
At  the  same  review,  those  equites  who  had  served 
the  regular  time,  and  wished  to  be  discharged,  were 
accustomed  to  give  an  account  to  the  censors  of  the 
campaigns  in  which  they  had  served,  and  were 
then  dismissed  with  honour  or  disgrace,  as  they 
might  have  deserved.    (Plut.  Pomp.  22.) 

This  review  of  the  equites  by  the  censors  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  Equitum  Transvectio, 
which  was  a  solemn  procession  of  the  body  every 
year  on  the  Ides  of  Quintilis  (July).  The  proces- 
sion started  from  the  temple  of  Mars  outside  the 
«ity,  and  passed  througb  the  city  over  the  forum, 
and  by  the  temple  of  the  Dioscuri.  On  this  occasion 
the  equites  were  always  crowned  with  olive  chap- 
lets,  and  wore  their  state  dress,  the  trabea,  with 
all  the  honourable    distinctions   which  they  had 
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gained  in  battle.  (Dionys.  vi.  13.)  According  to 
Livy  (ix.  46)  this  annual  procession  was  first  esta- 
blished by  the  censors  Q.  Fabius  and  P.  Decius, 
b.  c.304  ;  but  according  to  Dionysius  (I.e.)  it  was 
instituted  after  the  defeat  of  the  Latins  near  the 
lake  Regillus,  of  which  an  account  was  brought  to 
Rome  by  the  Dioscuri. 

It  maybe  asked,  how  long  did  the  knight  retain 
his  public  horse,  and  a  vote  in  the  equestrian  cen- 
tury to  which  he  belonged  ?  On  this  subject  we 
have  no  positive  information  ;  but  as  those  equites, 
who  served  with  their  own  horses,  were  only  ob- 
liged to  serve  for  ten  years  (stipendia,  ffrpardas) 
under  the  age  of  46  (Polyb.  vi.  19.  §  2),  we  may 
presume  that  the  same  rule  extended  to  those  who 
served  with  the  public  horses,  provided  they  wished 
to  give  up  the  service.  For  it  is  certain  that  in 
the  ancient  times  of  the  republic  a  knight  might 
retain  his  horse  as  long  as  he  pleased,  even  after 
he  had  entered  the  senate,  provided  he  continued 
able  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  knight.  Thus  the 
two  censors,  M.  Livius  Salinator  and  C.  Claudius 
Nero,  in  b.  c.  204,  were  also  equites  (Liv.  xxix. 
37)  ;  and  L.  Scipio  Asiaticus,  who  was  deprived 
of  his  horse  by  the  censors  in  b.  c.  185  (Liv.  xxxix. 
44),  had  himself  been  censor  inB.  c.  191.  This  is 
also  proved  by  a  fragment  in  the  fourth  book  (c.  2) 
of  Cicero's  "  De  Republica,'"  in  which  he  says, 
equitatus,  in  quo  sufragia  sunt  etiam  senatus  j  by 
which  he  evidently  means,  that  most  of  the  senators 
were  enabled  to  vote  at  the  Comitia  Centuriata  in 
consequence  of  their  belonging  to  the  equestrian 
centuries.  But  during  the  later  times  of  the  re- 
public the  knights  were  obliged  to  give  up  their 
horses  on  entering  the  senate,  and  consequently 
ceased  to  belong  to  the  equestrian  centuries.  This 
regulation  is  alluded  to  in  the  fragment  of  Cicero 
already  referred  to,  in  which  Scipio  says  that  many 
persons  were  anxious  that  a  plebiscitum  should  be 
passed,  ordaining  that  the  public  horses  should  be 
restored  to  the  state,  which  decree  was  in  all  pro- 
bability passed  afterwards  ;  since,  as  Niebuhr  ob- 
serves (vol.  i.  p.  433,  note  1016),  "when  Cicero 
makes  Scipio  speak  of  any  measure  as  intended, 
we  are  to  suppose  that  it  had  actually  taken  place, 
but,  according  to  the  information  possessed  by  Cicero, 
was  later  than  the  date  he  assigns  to  Scipio's  dis- 
course." That  the  greater  number  of  the  equites 
equo  publico,  after  the  exclusion  of  senators  from 
the  equestrian  centuries,  were  young  men,  is  proved 
by  a  passage  in  the  work  of  Q.  Cicero,  De  Petitione 
Consulates  (c.  8). 

The  equestrian  centuries,  of  which  we  have 
hitherto  been  treating,  were  only  regarded  as  a 
division  of  the  army  ;  they  did  not  form  a  distinct 
class  or  ordo  in  the  constitution.  The  community, 
in  a  political  point  of  view,  was  only  divided  into 
patricians  and  plebeians  ;  and  the  equestrian  cen- 
turies were  composed  of  both.  But  in  the  year 
B.  a  123,  a  new  class,  called  the  Ordo  Equestris, 
was  formed  in  the  state  by  the  Lex  Sempronia, 
which  was  introduced  by  C.  Gracchus.  By  this 
law  all  the  judices  had  to  be  chosen  from  those 
citizens  who  possessed  an  equestrian  fortune. 
(Plut.  C.  Gracch.  5  ;  Appian,  De  BeU.  Civ.  i.  22  ; 
Tac.  Ann.  xii.  60.)  "We  know  very  little  respecting 
the  provisions  of  this  law ;  but  it  appears  from  the 
Lex  Servilia  repetundarum,  passed  eighteen  years 
afterwards,  that  every  person  who  was  to  be  chosen 
judex  was  required  to  be  above  thirty  and  under  sixty 
years  of  age,  to  have  either  an  equus  publicus  or  to 
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be  qualified  by  his  fortune  to  possess  one,  and  not 
to  be  a  senator.  The  number  of  judices,  who  were 
required  yearly,  was  chosen  from  this  class  by  the 
praetor  urbanus.   (Klenze,  Lex  Sermlia,  Berl.  1 825.) 

As  the  name  of  equites  had  been  originally  ex- 
tended from  those  who  possessed  the  public  horses 
to  those  who  served  with  their  own  horses,  it  now 
came  to  be  applied  to  all  those  persons  who  were 
qualified  by  their  fortune  to  act  as  judices,  in  which 
sense  the  word  is  usually  used  by  Cicero.  Pliny 
(H.  iV.  xxxiii.  7)  indeed  says  that  those  persons 
who  possessed  the  equestrian  fortune,  but  did  not 
serve  as  equites,  were  only  called  judices,  and  that 
the  name  of  equites  was  always  confined  to  the 
possessors  of  the  equi  publici.  This  may  have 
been  the  correct  use  of  the  term  ;  but  custom  soon 
gave  the  name  of  equites  to  the  judices  chosen  in 
accordance  with  the  Lex  Sempronia. 

After  the  reform  of  Sulla,  which  entirely  de- 
prived the  equestrian  order  of  the  right  of  being 
chosen  as  judices,  and  the  passing  of  the  Lex  Au- 
relia  (jb.  c.  70),  which  ordained  that  the  judices 
should  be  chosen  from  the  senators,  equites,  and 
tribuni  aerarii,  the  influence  of  the  order,  says 
Pliny,  was  still  maintained  by  the  publicani  (Plin. 
H.  N.  xxxiii.  8),  or  farmers  of  the  public  taxes.  We 
find  that  the  publicani  were  almost  always  called 
equites,  not  because  any  particular  rank  was  neces- 
sary in  order  to  obtain  from  the  state  the  farming 
of  the  taxes,  but  because  the  state  naturally 
would  not  let  them  to  any  one  who  did  not  possess 
a  considerable  fortune.  Thus  the  publicani  are 
frequently  spoken  of  by  Cicero  as  identical  with 
the  equestrian  order  (Ad  Att.  ii.  1.  §  8).  [Pub- 
licani.] The  consulship  of  Cicero  and  the  active 
part  which  the  knights  then  took  in  suppressing 
the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  tended  still  further  to 
increase  the  power  and  influence  of  the  equestrian 
order  ;  and  "  from  that  time,"  says  Pliny  (I.  c), 
"  it  became  a  third  body  (corpus)  in  the  state,  and, 
to  the  title  of  S&natus  Populusque  RoTncmus,  there 
began  to  be  added  FA  Equestris  Ordo." 

In  B.  o.  63,  a  distinction  was  conferred  upon 
them,  which  tended  to  separate  them  still  further 
from  the  plebs.  By  the  Lex  Roscia  Othonis, 
passed  in  that  year,  the  first  fourteen  seats  in  the 
theatre  behind  the  orchestra  were  given  to  the 
equites  (Liv.  Epit.  99) ;  which,  according  to  Cicero 
(pro  Mur.  19)  and  Velleius  Paterculus  (ii.  32), 
was  only  a  restoration  of  an  ancient  privilege  ; 
which  is  alluded  to  by  Livy  (i.  35),  when  he  says 
that  special  seats  were  set  apart  in  the  Circus 
Marhnus  for  the  senators  and  equites.  They  also 
possessed  the  right  of  wearing  the  Clavus  Angus- 
tus  [Clavus]  ;  and  subsequently  obtained  the 
privilege  of  wearing  a  gold  ring,  which  was  origi- 
nally confined  to  the  equites  equo  publico. 

The  number  of  equites  increased  greatly  under 
the  early  emperors,  and  all  persons  were  admitted 
into  the  order,  provided  they  possessed  the  requisite 
property,  without  any  inquiry  into  their  character 
or  into  the  free  birth  of  their  father  and  grand- 
father, which  had  always  been  required  by  the 
censors  under  the  republic.  Property  became  now 
the  only  qualification ;  and  the  order  in  conse- 
quence gradually  began  to  lose  all  the  consideration 
which  it  had  acquired  during  the  later  times  of  the 
republic.  Thus  Horace  (Ep.i.  1.  58)  says,  with 
no  small  degree  of  contempt,  — 

Si  quadringentis  sex  septem  milia  desunt, 
Plebs  eris. 
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Augustus  formed  a  select  class  of  equites,  con. 
sisting  of  those  equites  who  possessed  the  property 
of  a  senator,  and  the  old  requirement  of  free  birth 
up  to  the  grandfather.  He  permitted  this  class  to 
wear  the  latus  clavus  (Ovid.  Trist.  iv.  10.  35)  • 
and  also  allowed  the  tribunes  of  the  plebs  to  be 
chosen  from  them,  as  well  as  the  senators,  and  gave 
them  the  option  at  the  termination  of  their  office  to 
remain  in  the  senate  or  return  to  the  equestrian 
order.  (Suet.  Aug.  40  ;  Dion  Cass.  liv.  30.)  This 
class  of  knights  was  distinguished  by  the  special 
title  illustres  (sometimes  insignes  and  splendid?) 
equites  Romani.  (Tacit.  Ann.  xi.  4,  with  the  note 
of  Lipsius.) 

The  formation  of  this  distinct  class  tended  to 
lower  the  others  still  more  in  public  estimation 
In  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  improve  the  order  by  requiring 
the  old  qualifications  of  free  birth  up  to  the  grand- 
father, and  by  strictly  forbidding  any  one  to  wear 
the  gold  ring  unless  he  possessed  this  qualification. 
This  regulation,  however,  was  of  little  avail,  as  the 
emperors  frequently  admitted  freedmen  into  the 
equestrian  order.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiii.  8.)  When 
private  persons  were  no  longer  appointed  judices, 
the  necessity  for  a  distinct  class  in  the  community, 
like  the  equestrian  order,  ceased  entirely  ;  and  the 
gold  ring  came  at  length  to  be  worn  by  all  free 
citizens.  Even  slaves,  after  their  manumission, 
were  allowed  to  wear  it  by  special  permission  from 
the  emperor,  which  appears  to  have  been  usually 
granted  provided  the  patronus  consented.  (Dig.  40. 
tit.  10.  s.  3.)     [Annulus.] 

Having  thus  traced  the  history  of  the  equestrian 
order  to  its  final  extinction  as  a  distinct  class  in 
the  community,  we  must  now  return  to  the  equites 
equo  publico,  who  formed  the  eighteen  equestrian 
centuries.  This  class  still  existed  during  the  latter 
years  of  the  republic,  but  had  entirely  ceased  to 
serve  as  horse-soldiers  in  the  army.  The  cavalry 
of  the  Roman  legions  no  longer  consisted,  as  in  the 
time  of  Polybius,  of  Roman  equites,  but  their  place 
was  supplied  by  the  cavalry  of  the  allied  states. 
It  is  evident  that  Caesar  in  his  Gallic  wars 
possessed  no  Roman  cavalry.  (Caes.  Bell.  Gall. 
i.  15.)  When  he  went  to  an  interview  with 
Ariovistus,  and  was  obliged  to  take  cavalry  with 
him,  we  are  told  that  he  did  not  dare  to  trust  his 
safety  to  the  Gallic  cavalry,  and  therefore  mounted 
his  legionary  soldiers  upon  their  horses.  (Id.  i.  42.) 
The  Roman  equites  are,  however,  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  Gallic  and  civil  wars,  but  never  as 
common  soldiers ;  they  were  officers  attached  to  the 
staff  of  the  general,  or  commanded  the  cavalry  of 
the  allies,  or  sometimes  the  legions.  (Id.  vii.  70 ; 
Bell.  Civ.  i.  77,  iii.  71,  &c.) 

After  the  year  b.  c.  50,  there  were  no  censors  in 
the  state,  and  it  would  therefore  follow  that  for  some 
years  no  review  of  the  body  took  place,  and  that 
the  vacancies  were  not  filled  up.  When  Augustus 
however  took  upon  himself,  in  b.  c.  2.9,  the  prae- 
fectura  morum,  he  frequently  reviewed  the  troops 
of  equites,  and  restored,  according  to  Suetonius 
(Aug.  38),  the  long-neglected  custom  of  the  solemn 
procession  (transvectio)  ;  by  which  we  are  probably 
to  understand  that  Augustus  connected  the  review 
of  the  knights  (recognitio)  with  the  annual  proces- 
sion (trtmsvectio)  of  the  15th  of  July.  From  this 
time  these  equites  formed  an  honourable  corps, 
from  which  all  the  higher  officers  in  the  army 
(Suet,  Aug.  38,  Claud.  25)  and  the  chief  magis- 
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trates  in  the  state  were  chosen.  Admission  into 
this  body  was  equivalent  to  an  introduction  into 
public  life,  and  was  therefore  esteemed  a  great  pri- 
vilege ;  whence  we  find  it  recorded  in  inscriptions 
that  such  a  person  was  equo  publico  Jionoratus, 
etsornatus,  &c.  by  the  emperor.  (Orelli,  Inscrip. 
No.  3457,  313,  1229.)  If  a  young  man  was  not 
admitted  into  this  body,  he  was  excluded  from  all 
civil  offices  of  any  importance,  except  in  municipal 
towns  ;  -and  also  from  all  rank  in  the  army,  with 
the  exception  of  centurion. 

All  those  equites  who  were  not  employed  in 
actual  service  were  obliged  to  reside  at  Rome 
(Dion  Cass.  lix.  9),  where  they  were  allowed  to 
fill  the  lower  magistracies,  which  entitled  a  person 
to  admission  into  the  senate.  They  were  divided 
into  six  turmae,  each  of  which  was  commanded  by 
an  officer,  who  is  frequently  mentioned  in  inscrip- 
tions as  Sevir  equitwn  Rom.  turmae  i.  n.  &c,  or 
commonly  Sevir  turmae  or  Sevir  turmarum  equitum 
Romanorum.  From  the  time  that  the  equites  be- 
stowed the  title  of  principes  juventutis  upon  Cains 
and  Lucius  Caesar,  the  grandsons  of  Augustus 
(Tacit  Ann.  i.  3  ;  Monum.  Ancyr.),  it  became  the 
custom  to  confer  this  title,  as  well  as  that  of  Sevir, 
upon  the  probable  successor  to  the  throne,  when 
he  first  entered  into  public  life  and  was  presented 
with  an  equus  publicus.  (Capitol.  M:  Anton.  Phil. 
6  ;  Lamprid.  Commod.  1.) 

The  practice  of  filling  all  the  higher  offices  in 
the  state  from  these  equites  appears  to  have  con- 
tinued as  long  as  Rome  was  the  centre  of  the 
government  and  the  residence  of  the  emperor. 
They  are  mentioned  in  the  time  of  Severus  (Gra- 
ter, Inscrip.  p.  1001.  5  ;  Papinian,  in  Dig.  29.  tit. 
1.  s.  43),  and  of  Caracalla  (Grater,  p.  379.  7) ;  and 
perhaps  later.  After  the  time  of  Diocletian,  the 
equites  became  only  a  city  guard,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Praefectus  Vigilmn ;  but  they  still  re- 
tained in  the  time  of  Valentinianus  and  Valens, 
A.  d.  364,  the  second  rank  in  the  city,  and  were 
not  subject  to  corporal  punishment.  (Cod.  Theodos. 
6.  tit.  36.)  Respecting  the  Magister  Equitum,  see 
Dictator. 

(Zumpt,  Ueber  die  Romischen  Ritter  und  den 
Ritterstand  in  Rom,  Berlin,  1840  ;  Marquardt, 
Historiae  Equitum  Romanorum  libri  IV.  Berlin, 
1840  ;  Madvig,  De  Loco  Ciceronis  m  lib.  iv.  de 
Republica,  in  Opuscula,  vol.  i.  p.  72,  &c.  ;  Becker 
Handbuch  der  Romischen  Alterthumer,  vol.  ii. 
part  i.  p.  235,  &c.) 

EQUULEUS  or  ECULEUS,  an  instrument  of 
torture,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  so  called 
because  it  was  in  the  form  of  a  horse.  We  have 
no  description  of  its  form  given  by  any  of  the  an- 
cient writers,  but  it  appears  not  to  have  differed 
greatly  from  the  crux.  (Cic.  Pro  Mil.  21,  com- 
pared with  certa  crux,  c.  22.)  It  appears  to  have 
been  commonly  used  at  Rome  in  taking  the  evi- 
dence of  slaves.  (See  Sigonius,  De  Judiciis, 
in.  1 7  ;  Magius,  De  Equuleo,  in  Salengre's  Nov. 
Tfiescmr.  Ant.  Rom.  vol.  ii.  p.  1211,  &c.) 

EQUUS  OCTOBER.     [Palilia.] 

E'RANI  (epavoi),  were  clubs  or  societies,  estab- 
lished for  charitable  or  convivial  purposes,  or  for 
both.  They  were  very  common  at  Athens,  and 
suited  the  temper  of  the  people,  who  were  both 
social  and  generous.  The  term  epavos^  in  the 
sense  of  a  convivial  party,  is  of  ancient  date. 
(Horn.  Od.  i.  226.)  It  resembled  our  picnics,  or 
the  German  pikeniks,  and  was  also  called  felirvov 
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anrb  (fitvpiSos  or  airb  ffvfi€o\wv :  where  every  guest 
brought  his  own  dish,  or  (to  save  trouble)  one  was 
deputed  to  cater  for  the  rest,  and  was  afterwards 
repaid  by  contributions.  [Coena,  p.  304,  b.]  The 
clubs  that  were  formed  at  Athens  used  to  dine  to- 
gether at  stated  periods,  as  once  a  month  ;  and 
every  member  was  bound  to  pay  his  subscription, 
which  (as  well  as  the  society  itself)  was  called 
%pavo$,  and  the  members  ipavtcrral.  If  any  mem- 
ber failed  to  pay^  the  sum  was  made  up  by  the 
president,  ipavdpxys,  also  called  irKripcor^s  4pdvov3 
who  afterwards  recovered  it,  if  he  could,  from  the 
defaulter.  n\T)povv  epavov  often  means  simply,  to 
pay  the  subscription,  as  Keiiretv  or  iicKdTreiv,  to 
make  default.  (Dem.  c.  Aphob.  p.  821,  c.  Mid, 
p.  547,  c.  Aristog.  p.  776.) 

There  were  also  associations  under  this  name, 
for  the  purpose  of  mutual  relief,  resembling  in 
some  degree  our  friendly  or  benefit  societies  ;  but 
with  this  essential  difference,  that  the  relief  which 
they  afforded  was  not  (as  it  is  with  us)  based  upon 
any  calculation  of  natural  contingencies,  but  was 
given  pro  re  nata,  to  such  poor  members  as  stood 
in  need  of  it.  The  Athenian  societies  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  kept  up  a  common  fund  by  regular 
subscriptions,  though  it  is  probable  that  the  sum 
which  each  member  was  expected  to  advance,  in 
case  of  need,  was  pretty  well  understood.  If  a 
man  was  reduced  to  poverty,  or  in  distress  for 
money  for  any  cause,  he  applied  to  the  members 
of  his  club  for  assistance  ;  this  was  called  avK- 
\4yetv  epavov :  those  who  advanced  it  were  said 
ipavi&tv  ax>T§:  the  relief  was  considered  as  a 
loan,  repayable  by  the  borrower  when  in  better 
circumstances.  Isaeus  {De  Hagn.  Hered.  p.  294) 
reckons  among  the  assets  of  a  person,  i$  ipdvwv 
otpeK^fxara  eicireirpay^va,  from  which  we  may 
infer,  that  each  contributor  was  entitled  to  recover 
the  sum  he  had  lent.  For  the  recovery  of  such 
loans,  and  for  the  decision  of  other  disputes,  there 
were  ipaviKal  diieai,  hi  which  a  summary  and 
equitable  kind  of  justice  was  administered.  Plato 
(Leg.  xi.  p.  915)  disapproved  of  lawsuits  in  such 
matters,  and  would  not  allow  them  in  his  republic. 

Salmasius  contends  that  wherever  the  term 
%pavo$  is  applied  to  an  established  society,  it  means 
only  a  convivial  club,  and  that  there  were  no  re- 
gular associations  for  the  purposes  of  charity  ;  but 
others  have  held  a  different  opinion.  (See  Salmas. 
De  Usuris,  c.  3,  Obs.  ad  Jus  Alt.  et  Rom.  and 
Herald.  Animadv.  in  Salmas.,  referred  to  in  Meier's 
Att.  Proc.  p.  540.)  It  is  not  probable  that  many 
permanent  societies  were  formed  with  the  sole 
view  of  feasting.  We  know  that  at  Athens,  as 
well  as  in  the  other  Grecian  republics,  there  were 
clubs  for  various  purposes,  political  as  well  as 
social :  the  members  of  which  would  naturally 
meet,  and  dine  together  at  certain  periods.  Such 
were  the  religious  companies  (p'tao'oi),  the  commer- 
cial (ifiiropitcal),  and  some  others.  (Bb'ckh,  Pol. 
Econ.  of  Athens,  p.  245,  2nd  ed.)  Unions  of  this 
kind  were  called  by  the  general  name  of  iraipiai, 
and  were  often  converted  to  mischievous  ends, 
such  as  bribery,  overawing  the  public  assembly, 
or  influencing  courts  of  justice.  (Thuc.  iii.  82  ; 
Dem.  De  Coron.  p.  329  ;  Thirlwall,  Gr.  Hist.  voL 
iv.  p.  36.)  In  the  days  of  the  Roman  empire 
friendly  societies,  under  the  name  of  epavoi,  were 
frequent  among  the  Greek  cities,  but  were  looked 
on  with  suspicion  by  the  emperors  as  leading  to 
political  combinations.    (Plin.  Ep.  x.  93,  94.)    The 
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gilds,  or  fraternities  for  mutual  aid,  among  the  an- 
cient Saxons,  resembled  the  ifavoi  of  the  Greeks. 
(Turner's  Hist,  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  iv.  10.)  Com- 
pare also  the  irycarai,  or  love-feasts  of  the  early 
Christians. 

The  word  epavos  is  often  used  metaphorically,  to 
signify  any  contributions  or  friendly  advance  of 
money.  [C.  R.  K.] 

ERGA'STULUM  was  a  private  prison  attached 
to  most  Roman  farms,  called  career  rusticus  by 
Juvenal  (xiv.  24),  where  the  slaves  were  made  to 
work  in  chains.  It  appears  to  have  been  usually 
under  ground,  and  according  to  Columella  (i.  6) 
ought  to  be  lighted  by  narrow  windows,  which 
should  be  too  high  from  the  ground  to  be  touched 
by  the  hand.  The  slaves  confined  in  an  ergastu- 
lum  were  also  employed  to  cultivate  the  fields  in 
chains.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xviii.  7.  §  4  ;  Flor.  iii.  19.) 
Slaves  who  had  displeased  their  masters  were 
punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  ergastulum  ;  and 
in  the  same  place  all  slaves  who  could  not  be  de- 
pended upon  or  were  barbarous  in  their  habits,  were 
regularly  kept.  A  trustworthy  slave  had  the  care 
of  the  ergastulum,  and  was  therefore  called  ergastula- 
rius.  (Colum.  i.  8.)  According  to  Plutarch  (Tib. 
Gracch.  8),  these  prisons  arose  in  consequence  of 
the  conquest  of  Italy  by  the  Romans,  and  the 
great  number  of  barbarous  slaves  who  were  em- 
ployed to  cultivate  the  conquered  lands.  In  the 
time  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus,  many  enactments 
were  made  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  slaves  ; 
and  among  other  salutary  measures,  Hadrian  abo- 
lished the  ergastula,  which  must  have  been  liable 
to  great  abuse  in  the  hands  of  tyrannical  masters. 
(Spart.  Hadrian,  18,  compared  with  Gaius,  i.  S3.) 
For  further  information  on  the  subject,  see  Bris- 
Bonius,  Antiq.  Select,  ii.  9  ;  Lipsius,  Elect,  ii.  15, 
Opera,  vol.  i.  p.  317,  &c.  ;  Gottling,  Gesck.  der 
Rom.  Staatsv.  p.  135. 

ERI'CIUS,  a  military  engine  full  of  sharp 
spikes,  which  was  placed  by  the  gate  of  the  camp 
to  prevent  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  (Caes. 
B.  C.  iii.  67  ;  Sallust,  apvd  Non.  xviii.  16  ;  Lipsius, 
Poliorcet.  v.  4.) 

EROGA'TIO.     [Aquaeductus,  p.  115,  a.] 

ERO'TIA  or  EROTI'DIA  (Ip&ria  or  W- 
8ia),  the  most  solemn  of  all  the  festivals  celebrated 
in  the  Boeotian  town  of  Thespiae.  It  took  place 
eveiy  fifth  year,  and  in  honour  of  Eros,  the  prin- 
cipal divinity  of  the  Thespians.  Respecting  the 
particulars  nothing  is  known,  except  that  it  was 
solemnised  with  contests  in  music  and  gymnastics. 
(Plut.  Amat.  1  ;  Paus.  ix.  31.  §  3  ;  Athen.  xiii. 
p.  561 .)  The  worship  of  Eros  seems  to  have  been 
established  at  Thespiae  from  the  earliest  times  ; 
and  the  ancient  symbolic  representation  of  the  god, 
a  rude  stone  (apybs  Xt6os),  continued  to  be  looked 
upon  with  particular  reverence  even  when  sculp- 
ture had  attained  the  highest  degree  of  perfection 
among  the  Greeks.  (Paus.  ix.  27.  §  1  ;  compare 
Schol.  ad  Pind.  Olymp.  vii.  ]  54  ;  Ritschl,  in  the 
Rhein.  Mus.  vol.  ii.  p.  106.)  [L.  S.] 

ERRHEPHO'RIA  or  ERSEPHO'RIA  (ijl- 
pi)$6pia,  or  4p<T7)(p6pia.)     [Arrephoria.] 

ESCHARA  (io-xdpa).     [Focus.] 

E'SSEDA  or  E'SSEDUM  (from  the  Celtic 
Ess,  a  carriage,  Ginzrot,  vol.  i.  p.  377),  the  name 
of  a  chariot  used,  especially  in  war,  by  the  Britons, 
the  Gauls  and  Belgae  (Virg.  Georg.  iii.  204 ;  Ser- 
vius,  ad  he.)  ;  and  <Jso  by  the  Germans  (Pers.  vi. 
47). 
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According  to  the  account  given  by  Caesar  (Bell. 
Gall.  iv.  33),  and  agreeably  to  the  remarks  of  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus  (v.  21,  29),  the  method  of  using  the 
essedum  in  the   ancient  British  army  was  very 
similar  to  the  practice  of  the  Greeks  in  the  heroic 
ages,  as  described  by  Homer,  and  in  the  article 
Currus.     The  principal  difference  seems  to  have 
been  that  the   essedum   was  stronger  and  more 
ponderous  than  the  Bicppos,  that  it  was  open  before 
instead   of  behind  ;   and  that  in  consequence  of 
these  circumstances  and  the  width  of  the  pole,  the 
owner   was  able,  whenever  he   pleased,  to  run 
along  the  pole  (de  temone  Britanno  excidet,  Juv.  iv. 
125),  and  even  to  raise  himself  upon  the  yoke, 
and  then  to  retreat  with  the  greatest  speed  into 
the  body  of  the  car,  which  he  drove  with  extra- 
ordinary swiftness  and  skill.     From  the  extremity 
of  the  pole,  he  threw  his  missiles,  especially  the 
cateia  (Val.  Flacc.  Argon,  vi.   83).     It  appears 
also  that  these  cars  were  purposely  made  as  noisy 
as  possible,  probably  by  the  creaking  and  clanging 
of  the  wheels  (strepiiu  roiarum,  Caes.  1.  c. ;  com- 
pare Tacit.  Agric.  35  ;  Esseda  multisonora,  Claud. 
Epig.  iv.)  ;  and  that  this  was  done  in  order  to 
strike  dismay  into  the  enemy.     The  formidable 
British   warriors   who   drove  these  chariots,  the 
"  car-borne  "  of   OsBian,    were   called   in  Latin 
Essedarii.     (Caes.  B.  G.  iv.  24  ;  Cic.  ad  Fam.  vii. 
6.)     There  were  about  4000  of  them  in  the  army 
of  Cassibelaunus.     (Caes.  B.  G.  v.  19.)    Having 
been  captured,  they  were  sometimes  exhibited  in 
the  gladiatorial  shows  at  Rome,  and  seem  to  have 
been  great  favourites  with  the  people.    (Sueton. 
Calig.  35,  Claud.  21.)     They  must  have  held  the 
highest  rank  in  the  armies  of  their  own  country  ; 
and  Tacitus  (Agric.  12)  observes  that  the  driver  of, 
the   car  ranked    above  his  fighting  companion, 
which  was  the  reverse  of  the  Greek  usage. 

The  essedum  was  adopted  for  purposes  of  con- 
venience and  luxury  among  the  Romans.  (Propert. 
ii.  1.  76  ;  Cic.  ad  Att.  vi.  1  ;  Ovid.  Am.  ii.  16, 
49.)  Cicero  (Phil.ii.  24)  mentions  the  use  of  it 
on  one  occasion  by  the  tribune  of  the  people  as  a 
piece  of  extravagance  ;  but  in  the  time  of  Seneca, 
it  seems  to  have  been  much  more  common ;  for 
he  (Epist.  57)  reckons  the  sound  of  the  "  essedae 
transcurrentes  "  among  those  noises  which  did  not 
distract  him.  As  used  by  the  Romans,  the  esse- 
dum may  have  differed  from  the  cisium  in  this  j 
that  the  cisium  was  drawn  by  one  horse  (see  wood- 
cut, p.  288),  the  essedum  always  by  a  pair.  The 
essedum,  like  the  cisium,  appears  to  have  been 
kept  for  hire  at  the  post-houses  or  stations  (Solo- 
nem  quinto  essedo  wrfeois,  Mart.  x.  104.)  [Mansio.] 
The  essedum  must  have  been  similar  to  the  Covi- 
nus,  except  that  the  latter  had  a  cover.      [J.  Y.] 

ESSEDA'RII.     [Esseda.] 

EVI'CTIO.  If  the  purchaser  of  a  thing  was 
deprived  of  it  by  a  third  person  by  legal  process 
(evicted),  the  seller  was  bound  to  make  good  the 
loss  (evictionem  praestare).  If  the  seller  knew 
that  he  was  selling  what  was  not  his  own,  this 
was  a  case  of  dolus,  and  he  was  bound  in  case  of 
eviction  to  make  good  to  the  purchaser  all  loss  and 
damage  that  he  sustained.  If  there  was  no  dolus 
on  the  part  of  the  seller,  he  was  simply  bound  to 
make  good  to  the  purchaser  the  value  of  the  thing 
at  the  time  of  eviction.  It  was  necessary  for  the 
purchaser  to  neglect  no  proper  means  of  defence, 
when  an  attempt  was  made  to  evict  him  ;  and  it 
was  his  duty  to  give  the  seller  notice  of  the  ad- 
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verse  claim  {litem  denunciare),  and  to  pray  his  aid 
in  defence  of  the  action.  The  stipulatio  duplae 
was  usual  among  the  Romans  ;  and,  in  such  case, 
if  the  purchaser  was  evicted  from  the  whole  thing, 
he  might  by  virtue  of  his  agreement  demand  from 
the  seller  double  its  value.  (Dig.  21.  tit.  2,  De 
evictionibus  et  duplae  stipulatione  ;  Mackeldey, 
Lehrbueh,  &c,  §  370,  12th  ed.)  [G.  L.] 

EUMO'LPIDAE  (eu,M\jri5ai),  the  most  dis- 
tinguished and  venerable  among  the  priestly  fami- 
lies in  Attica.  They  were  devoted  to  the  service 
of  Demeter  at  Athens  and  Eleusis,  and  were  said 
to  be  the  descendants  of  the  Thracian  bard  Eumol- 
pus,  who,  according  to  some  legends,  had  intro- 
duced the  Eleusinian  mysteries  into  Attica.  (Diod. 
Sic.  i.  29;  Apollod.  iii.  IS.  §  4 ;  Demosth.  c.  Neaer. 
p.  1384.)  The  high  priest  of  the  Eleusinian 
goddess  (Upotydi/TTis  or  pvcrayayyis),  who  con- 
ducted the  celebration  of  her  mysteries  and  the  in- 
itiation of  the  mystae,  was  always  a  member  of  the 
family  of  the  Eumolpidae,  as  Eumolpus  himself  was 
believed  to  have  been  the  first  hierophant.  (Hesych. 
i.v.  EfyiofarfSat:  Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  83 ;  Arnob.,  v.  25; 
Clemens  Alex.  Protrept.  p.  16,  &c.)  In  his  external 
appearance  the  hierophant  was  distinguished  by  a 
peculiar  cut  of  his  hair,  a  kind  of  diadem  (<rrp<$- 
<ptov),  and  a  long  purple  robe.  (Arrian.  in  Epictet. 
iii.  21  ;  Plut.  Alcib.  22.)  In  his  voice  he  seems 
always  to  have  affected  a  solemn  tone  suited  to 
the  sacred  character  of  his  office,  which  he  held  for 
life,  and  which  obliged  him  to  remain  unmarried. 
(Paus.  ii.  14.  §  1.)  The  hierophant  was  attended 
by  four  iirifie\T]Tai,  one  of  whom  likewise  belonged 
to  the  family  of  the  Eumolpidae.  (Harpocrat.  and 
Suidas,  s.  v.  'Einjite\?rrai  tuv  invtrTTipiav.)  Other 
members  of  their  family  do  not  seem  to  have  had 
any  particular  functions  at  the  Eleusinia,  though 
they  undoubtedly  took  part  in  the  great  procession 
to  Eleusis.  The  Eumolpidae  had  on  certain  occa- 
sions to  offer  up  prayers  for  the  welfare  of  the 
state,  and  in  case  of  neglect  they  might  be  taken 
to  account  and  punished  ;  for  they  were,  like  all 
other  priests  and  magistrates,  responsible  for  their 
conduct,  and  for  the  sacred  treasures  entrusted  to 
their  care.  (Aeschin.  c.  Ctesiph.  p.  56,  Steph.  ; 
compare  Euthyne.) 

The  Eumolpidae  had  also  judicial  power  in  cases 
where  religion  was  violated  (m=pl  aaegeias,  De- 
mosth. c.  Androt.  p.  601).  This  power  probably 
belonged  to  this  family  from  the  earliest  times,  and 
Solon  as  well  as  Pericles  do  not  seem  to  have  made 
any  alteration  in  this  respect.  Whether  this  re- 
ligious court  acted  independent  of  the  archon  king, 
or  under  his  guidance,  is  uncertain.  The  law 
according  to  which  they  pronounced  their  sentence, 
and  of  which  they  had  the  exclusive  possession, 
was  not  written,  but  handed  down  by  tradition  ; 
and  the  Eumolpidae  alone  had  the  right  to  inter- 
pret it,  whence  they  are  sometimes  called  QriyrjTal. 
[Exegetae.]  In  cases  for  which  the  law  had 
made  no  provisions,  they  acted  according  to  their 
own  discretion.  (Lysias,  e.  Andocid,  p.  204  ; 
Andocid,  De  Myst.  p.  57.)  Respecting  the  mode 
of  proceeding  in  these  religious  courts  nothing  is 
known.  (Heffter,  Athen.  Gerichtsveif.  p.  405,  &c.  ; 
Platner,  Process,  ii.  p.  147,  &c.)  In  some  cases, 
when  a  person  was  convicted  of  gross  violation  of 
the  public  institutions  of  his  country,  the  people, 
besides  sending  the  offender  into  exile,  added  a 
clause  in  their  verdict  that  a  curse  should  be  pro- 
nounced upon  him  by  the  Eumolpidae.      (Plut. 
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AM,.  22  ;  Corn.  Nep.  Alcib.  4,  5.)  But  the 
Eumolpidae  could  pronounce  such  a  curse  only  at 
the  command  of  the  people,  and  might  afterwards 
be  compelled  by  "the  people  to  revoke  it  and  purify 
the  person  whom  they  had  cursed  before.  (Plut. 
Alcib.  33  ;  Corn.  Nep.  Alcib.  6.  5.)         [L.  S.] 

EVOCA'TI,  were  soldiers  in  the  Roman  army, 
who  had  served  out  their  time  and  obtained  their 
discharge  (missio),  but  had  voluntarily  enlisted 
again  at  the  invitation  of  the  consul  or  other  com- 
mander. (Dion  Cass.  xlv.  12.)  There  appears 
always  to  have  been  a  considerable  number  of 
evocati  in  every  army  of  importance  ;  and  when 
the  general  was  a  favourite  among  the  soldiers,  the 
number  of  veterans  who  joined  his  standard  would 
of  course  be  increased.  The  evocati  were,  doubt- 
less, released,  like  the  vexillarii,  from  the  common 
military  duties  of  fortifying  the  camp,  making 
roadB,  &c.  (Tacit.  Ann.  i.  36),  and  held  a  higher 
rank  in  the  army  than  the  common  legionary 
soldiers.  They  are  sometimes  spoken  of  in  con- 
junction with  the  equites  Romani  (Caes.  Bell.  Gall. 
vii.  65),  and  sometimes  classed  with  the  centurions. 
(Caes.  Bell.  Civ.  i.  17.)  They  appear  to  have  been 
frequently  promoted  to  the  rank  of  centurions. 
Thus  Pompey  induced  a  great  many  of  the  veterans, 
who  had  served  under  him  in  former  years,  to  join 
his  standard  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war, 
by  the  promise  of  rewards  and  the  command  of 
centuries  (ordinum,  Caes.  Bell.  Civ.  i.  3).  All  the 
evocati  could  not,  however,  have  held  the  rank  of 
centurions,  as  we  read  of  two  thousand  on  one 
occasion  (lb.  iii.  88),  and  of  their  belonging  to 
certain  cohorts  in  the  army.  Cicero  (ad  Fam. 
iii  6.  §  5)  speaks  of  a  Praefectus  evocatorwm. 
(See  Cic.  ad  Fam.  xv.  4.  §  3  ;  Caes.  Bell.  Civ.  iii. 
91  ;  Suet.  Aug.  56  ;  Lipsius,  De  Milit.  Rom.  i.  8.) 

The  name  of  evocati  was  also  given  to  a  select 
body  of  young  men  of  the  equestrian  order,  who 
were  appointed  by  Domitian  to  guard  his  bed- 
chamber. (Suet.  Dom.  10.)  This  body  is  sup- 
posed by  some  writers  to  have  existed  under  the 
succeeding  emperors,  and  to  have  been  the  same 
as  those  who  are  called  Evocati  Augusti.  (Hyginus, 
deLim.'?.209  ;  Orelli,  Inscrip.  No.  3495,  153.) 

EUPA'TRIDAE  (einrarpiSat),  i.e.  descended 
from  noble  ancestors,  is  the  name  by  which  in  early 
times  the  nobility  of  Attica  was  designated.  Who 
the  Eupatridae  originally  were  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  much  dispute  ;  but  the  opinion  now  almost 
universally  adopted  is,  that  they  were  the  noble 
Ionic  or  Hellenic  families  who  at  the  time  of  the 
Ionian  migration  settled  in  Attica,  and  there  exer- 
cised the  power  and  influence  of  an  aristocracy  of 
warriors  and  conquerors,  possessing  the  beBt  parts 
of  the  land,  and  commanding  the  services  of  a 
numerous  class  of  dependents.  (Thirlwall,  Hist,  of 
Greece, vol.  i.  p.  115,  &c. ;  Wachsmuth,vol.  i.  p.  361, 
&c,  2d  ed.)  The  chiefs  who  are  mentioned  as 
kings  of  the  several  Attic  towns,  before  the  organi- 
sation of  the  country  ascribed  to  Theseus,  belonged 
to  the  highest  or  ruling  class  of  the  Eupatridae  ; 
and  when  Theseus  made  Athens  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment for  the  whole  country,  it  must  have  been 
chiefly  these  nobles  of  the  highest  rank,  that  left 
their  former  residences  and  migrated  to  Athens, 
where,  after  Theseus  had  given  up  his  royal  pre- 
rogatives and  divided  them  among  the  nobles,  they 
occupied  a  station  similar  to  that  which  they  had 
previously  held  in  their  several  districts  of  Attica. 
Other  Eupatridae,  however,  who  either  were  not 
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of  the  highest  rank,  or  were  less  desirous  to  exer- 
cise any  direct  influence  upon  the  government, 
remained  in  their  former  places  of  residence. 
(Thirlwall,  voL  ii.  p.  8.)  In  the  division  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Attica  into  three  classes,  which  is 
ascribed  to  Theseus,  the  Eupatridae  were  the  first 
class  (Plut.  Thes.  25),  and  thus  formed  a  compact 
order  of  nobles,  united  by  their  interests,  rights, 
and  privileges.  The  first,  or  at  least  the  most 
ambitious  among  them,  undoubtedly  resided  at 
Athens,  where  they  enjoyed  nearly  the  same  privi- 
leges as  they  had  before  the  union  in  the  separate 
townships  of  Attica.  They  were  in  the  exclusive 
possession  of  all  the  civil  and  religious  offices  in 
the  state,  regulated  the  affairs  of  religion,  and  in- 
terpreted the  laws  human  and  divine.  (Miiller, 
Dor.  ii.  2.  §  15.)  The  king  was  thus  only  the 
first  among  his  equals,  being  distinguished  from 
them  only  by  the  duration  of  his  office  (Schb'mann, 
De  Comit.  p.  4,  transl.)  ;  and  the  four  kings  of  the 
phylae  ((pv\o€iuri\eis),  who  were  chosen  from  the 
Eupatridae,  were  more  his  colleagues  than  his 
counsellors.  (Pollux,  viii.  111.)  The  kingly  power 
was  in  a  state  of  great  weakness  ;  and,  while  the 
overhearing  influence  of  the  nobles,  on  the  one 
hand,  naturally  tended  gradually  to  abolish  it 
altogether,  and  to  establish  a  purely  aristocratical 
government  in  its  stead  (Hermann,  Pol.  Ant.  of 
Greece,  §  102),  it  produced,  on  the  other  hand, 
effects  which  threatened  its  own  existence,  and  at 
last  led  to  the  entire  overthrow  of  the  hereditary 
aristocracy  as  an  order :  for  the  commonalty, 
which  had  likewise  gained  in  strength  by  the 
union  of  all  the  Attic  townships,  soon  began  to 
feel  the  oppression  of  the  aristocracy,  which  in 
Attica  produced  nearly  the  same  effects  as  that  of 
the  patricians  at  Rome.  The  legislation  of  Draco 
seems  to  have  arisen  out  of  the  growing  discontent 
of  the  commonalty  with  the  oppressive  rule  of  the 
nobles  (Thirlwall,  vol.  ii.  p.  18,  &c.)  ;  but  his  at- 
tempts to  remedy  the  evil  were  more  calculated  to 
intimidate  the  people  than  to  satisfy  them,  and 
could  consequently  not  have  any  lasting  results. 
The  disturbances  which,  some  years  after,  arose 
from  the  attempt  of  Cylon,  one  of  the  Eupatridae, 
who  tried  to  overthrow  the  aristocratical  govern- 
ment and  establish  himself  as  tyrant,  at  length  led 
to  the  legislation  of  Solon,  by  which  the  political 
power  and  influence  of  the  Eupatridae  as  an  order 
was  broken,  and  property  instead  of  birth  was 
made  the  standard  of  political  rights.  (Aristot 
Polit.  ii.  9 ;  Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  Rom.  ii.  8  ;  Aelian, 
V.  H.  v.  13.)  But  as  Solon,  like  all  ancient 
legislators,  abstained  from  abolishing  any  of  the 
religious  institutions,  those  families  of  the  Eupa- 
tridae in  which  certain  priestly  offices  and  func- 
tions were  hereditary,  retained  these  distinctions 
down  to  a  very  late  period  of  Grecian  history. 
(Compare  Schomann,  Antiq.  Jur.  publ.  Graec.  p. 
167,  &c,  and  p.  77,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

ETJRI'PUS.     [Amphitheatrum,  p.  88,  b.] 

EUSTYLOS.     [Templum.] 

EUTHY'NE  and  EUTHY'NI  (ebeivv, 
fSflwoi).  All  public  officers  at  Athens,  espe- 
cially generals,  ambassadors,  the  archons  and  their 
assessors,  the  diaetetae,  priests  and  priestesses 
(Aeschin.  c.  Ctesiph.  p.  56.  Steph.),  the  secretaries 
of  the  state  (Lysias,  c.  Nicomach.),  the  superin- 
tendents of  public  buildings,  the  trierarchs,  and 
even  the  senate  of  the  Five  Hundred  and  the 
members  of  the  Areiopagus,  were  accountable  for 
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their  conduct  and  the  manner  in  which  they  ac- 
quitted themselves  of  their  official  duties.  The 
judges  in  the  popular  courts  seem  to  have  been 
the  only  authorities  who  were  not  responsible 
(Aristoph.  Vesp.  546  ;  Hudtwalcker,  Von  den 
Diaetet.  p.  32)  ;  for  they  were  themselves  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  people,  and  would  therefore, 
in  theory,  have  been  responsible  to  themselves. 
This  account,  which  officers  had  to  give  after  the 
time  of  their  office  was  over,  was  called  eufliinj : 
and  the  officers  subject  to  it,  xmeiSvvoi.  Every 
public  officer  had  to  render  his  account  within 
thirty  days  after  the  expiration  of  his  office 
(Harpocrat.  Phot,  and  Suid.  5.  v.  Aoyicrral  and 
EiSSvvot)  ;  and  as  long  as  this  duty  was  not  fulfilled, 
the  whole  property  of  the  ex-officer  was  in  bondage 
to  the  state  (Aeschin.  c.  Ctesiph.  p.  56.  Steph.): 
he  was  not  allowed  to  travel  beyond  the  frontiers 
of  Attica,  to  consecrate  any  part  of  his  property  as 
a  donarium  to  the  gods,  to  make  his  will,  or  to 
pass  from  one  family  into  another  by  adoption ; 
no  public  honours  or  rewards,  and  no  new  office 
could  be  given  to  him.  (Aeschin.  and  Demosth. 
De  Ooron.  and  e.  Tim.  p.  747.)  If  within  the  stated 
period  an  officer  did  not  send  in  his  account,  an 
action,  called  aKoyiov  or  a\oyias  Sixri,  was  brought 
against  him.  (Pollux,  viii.  54 ;  Hesych.  Suid.  Etym. 
Mag.  s.  v.  'AAoyiov  Siktj.)  At  the  time  when 
an  officer  submitted  to  the  cbBbvri,  any  citizen  had 
the  right  to  come  forward  and  impeach  him.  Those 
who,  after  having  refused  to  Bubmit  to  the  edfMj/Tj, 
also  disobeyed  the  summons  to  defend  themselves 
before  a  court  of  justice,  thereby  forfeited  their 
rights  as  citizens.     (Demosth.  c.  Mid.  p.  542.) 

It  will  appear  from  the  list  of  officers  subject  to 
the  euthyne,  that  it  was  not  confined  to  those 
whose  office  was  connected  with  the  administration 
of  the  public  money,  or  any  part  of  it  j  but  in  many 
cases  it  was  only  an  inquiry  into  the  manner  in 
which  a  person  had  behaved  himself  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  official  duties.  In  the  former  case 
the  scrutiny  was  conducted  with  great  strictness, 
as  the  state  had  various  means  to  check  and  con- 
trol the  proceedings  of  its  officers  ;  in  the  latter, 
the  euthyne  may  in  many  instances  have  been  no 
more  than  a  personal  attendance  of  the  ex-officei 
before  the  representatives  of  the  people,  to  see 
whether  any  charge  was  brought  against  him. 
When  no  accuser  appeared,  the  officer  waB  honour- 
ably dismissed  (Jiriffijiuafyeo-flai,  Demosth.  De 
Ooron.-p.3l0).  After  an  officer  had  gone  through  the 
euthyne,  he  became  avetidvvos.     (Pollux,  viii.  54.) 

The  officers  before  whom  the  accounts  were 
given  were  in  some  places  called  e&Bwoi  or  Koyitr- 
red,  in  others  ^Ttunai  or  avvfyyopoi.  (Aristot 
Polit.  vi.  5.  p.  213,  ed.  Goettling.)  At  Athens  we 
meet  with  the  first  two  of  these  names,  and  both 
are  mostly  mentioned  together  ;  but  how  far  their 
functions  differed  is  very  uncertain.  Some  gram- 
marians (Etymol.  Magn.  and  Phot.  s.  v.  EiMwoi) 
state  that  \oyio-ral  was  the  name  of  the  same  offi- 
cers who  were  formerly  called  fSBvvoi.  But  from 
the  manner  in  which  the  Greek  orators  speak  of 
them,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  their  func- 
tions were  distinct.  From  the  authorities  referred 
to  by  Bockh  (Publ.  Earn.  p.  190,  &c.  2d  ed. 
compare  the  Rhein.  Mus.  1827,  vol.  i.  p.  72,  &c)i 
it  seems,  moreover,  clear  that  the  office  of  the 
\oyurrai,  though  closely  connected  with  that  of 
the  ei/flwoi,  was  of  greater  extent  than  that  of 
the  latter,  who  appear  rather  to  have  been  the 
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assessors  of  the  former,  than  a  totally  distinct  class 
of  officers,  as  will  he  seen  hereafter.  All  accounts 
of  those  officers  who  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
puhlic  money  were,  after  the  expiration  of  their 
office,  first  sent  in  to  the  Koyicrrat,  who  examined 
them,  and  if  any  difficulty  or  incorrectness  was  dis- 
covered, or  if  charges  were  brought  against  an  ex- 
officer  within  the  period  of  30  days,  the  further  in- 
quiry devolved  upon  the  e&Ovvoi,  before  whom  the 
officer  was  obliged  to  appear  and  plead  his  cause. 
(Hermann,  Polit  Antiq.  of  Greece,  §  154.  8.)  If 
the  e&8vvoi  found  that  the  accounts  were  unsatis- 
factory, that  the  officer  had  embezzled  part  of  the 
public  money,  that  he  had  accepted  bribes,  or  that 
charges  brought  against  him  were  well  founded, 
they  referred  the  case  to  a  court  of  justice,  for 
which  the  Aoytffrai  appointed  the  judges  by  lot, 
and  in  this  court  their  herald  proclaimed  the  ques- 
tion who  would  come  forward  as  accuser.  (Aeschin. 
c.  Ctesiph.  p.  57,  ed.  Steph.  ;  Etymol.  Magn.  $.  v. 
Eu0tW  ;  Bekker,  Anecdot  p.  245.  6.)  The  place 
where  the  court  was  held  was  the  same  as  that  to 
which  ex-officers  sent  their  accounts  to  be  examined 
by  the  Koyiffral,  and  was  called  Xoyiariipiov. 
(Andocid.  De  Myst  p.  37 ;  Lys.  e.  Polystrat  p. 
672.)  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  evOuvot 
took  an  active  part  in  the  trials  of  the  Xoywrfy- 
piov:  hut  whether  they  acted  only  as  the  asses- 
sors of  the  \oyttrrai,  or  whether  they,  as  Pollux 
states,  exacted  the  embezzled  sums  and  fines,  in- 
stead of  the  practores,  is  uncertain.  The  number 
of  the  e&dvvoi,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Koyurral,  was 
ten,  one  being  taken  from  every  tribe.  (Phot.  s.  v. 
E&dvvos,  and  Harpocrat.  s.  v.  Aoyio-ral.)  The 
Koyurral  were  appointed  by  the  senate,  and  chosen 
by  lot ;  whether  the  etidwoi  were  likewise  chosen 
by  lot  is  uncertain,  for  Photius  uses  an  expression 
derived  from  tempos  (lot),  while  Pollux  (viii.  99) 
states  that  the  etfdvvot  irpoffatpovvrat,  scil.  to?s 
KoyiffTois,  according  to  which  they  were  like  the  as- 
sessors of  the  archons ;  the  latter  account,  however, 
seems  to  be  more  consistent  and  more  probable. 
Every  ctiBvvos  had  two  assessors  (wdpeSpoi).  (See 
Bockh,  Pvbl.  Econ.  I.e.;  Titmann,  Griech.  Staatsv. 
p.  323,  &c. ;  Hermann,  Polit.  Antiq.  ofGreece^  §154; 
Schomann,  Antiq.  Jur.  publ.  Grace,  p.  239,  &c.) 

The  first  traces  of  this  truly  democratic  institu- 
tion are  generally  found  in  the  establishment  of 
the  archonship  (apxh  virevOwos)  instead  of  the 
kingly  power,  by  the  Attic  nobles  (Paus.  iv.  5.  4). 
It  was  from  this  state  of  dependence  of  the  first 
magistrates  upon  the  order  of  the  nobles  that,  in 
the  course  of  time,  the  regular  euthyne  arose.  Simi- 
lar institutions  were  established  in  several  other 
republics  of  Greece.  (Arist.  Polit  vi.  5  ;  Wachs- 
muth,  Hellen  Alterth.  i.  p.  419,  &c.  2d.  ed.)  [L.S.] 

EXAGO'GES  DIKE'  (Qaywyrjs  5&nj),  a  suit 
of  a  public  nature,  which  might  be  instituted 
against  one,  who,  assuming  to  act  as  the  protector 
(itvpios)  of  an  Athenian  woman,  married  her  to  a 
foreigner  in  a  foreign  land.  This  was  contrary  to 
law,  intermarriage  with  aliens  being  (as  a  general 
rule)  prohibited.  In  the  speech  of  Demosthenes 
against  Timocrates  (p.  763),  he  is  charged  with 
having  sold  his  sister  to  a  Corcyrean,  on  pretence 
of  giving  her  in  marriage.  (Meier,  Att.  Proc. 
p.  350.)  [C.R.  K.] 

EXAmE'SEOS  DIKE'  (itatpfoeas  Steij),  was 
an  action  brought  to  recover  damages  for  the  at- 
tempt to  deprive  the  plaintiff  of  his  slave  ;  not 
where  the  defendant  claimed  a  property  in  the 
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slave,  but  where  he  asserted  him  to  be  a  freeman. 
As  the  condition  of  slavery  at  Athens  incapacitated 
a  man  to  take  any  legal  step  in  his  own  person,  if 
a  reputed  slave  wished  to  recover  his  rights  as  a 
freeman,  he  could  only  do  it  by  the  assistance  of 
one  who  was  himself  a  freeman.  He  then  put 
himself  under  the  protection  of  such  a  person,  who 
was  said  e|atp6?o*0cu  or  cupatpeiffdai  avrbv  els  ekev- 
Qeptav,  in  libertatem  mndicare.  If  the  master 
sought  to  reclaim  him,  he  proceeded  to  take  manual 
possession,  &yeiv  avrbv  €ls  Bov\eiav.  A  runaway 
slave  might  at  any  time  be  seized  by  his  master, 
either  in  the  open  street  or  elsewhere,  except  in  a 
sanctuary.  If  the  friend  or  person  who  harboured 
the  slave  meant  to  contest  the  master's  right,  the 
proper  course  was  to  go  with  him  before  the  ma- 
gistrate, and  give  security  for  the  value  of  the  slave 
and  costs,  in  case  a  court  of  law  should  decide 
against  him.  The  magistrate  who  took  cognizance 
of  the  cause  was  the  archon,  where  a  man  claimed 
to  be  a  citizen  ;  the  polemarch,  where  he  claimed 
to  be  an  alien  freeman.  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
archon  or  polemarch  to  set  the  man  at  liberty 
pendente  lite.  In  the  suit  that  followed,  the  plaintiff 
had  to  prove  his  title  to  the  ownership  of  the 
slave,  and,  if  successful,  obtained  such  compensa- 
tion as  the  jury  chose  to  award  ;  this  being  a 
TifATjTbs  brykv,  and  half  of  the  tifiTtfm  being  given 
to  the  state.  (Dem.  c.  Theocr.  p.  1328.)  A  verdict 
for  the  plaintiff  drew  with  it,  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence, the  adjudication  of  the  ownership,  and 
he  would  he  entitled  to  take  possession  of  his 
slave  immediately :  if,  however,  the  slave  had 
escaped  in  the  meantime,  and  evidence  of  such 
fact  were  produced,  the  jury  would  probably  take 
that  into  consideration  in  estimating  the  damages. 

If  the  friend,  in  resisting  the  capture  of  the 
slave,  had  used  actual  violence,  he  was  subject  to 
a  SifCT]  jSiaiW.  And  if  the  soi-disant  master  had 
foiled  in  the  e|,  ffunj,  the  injured  party  might 
maintain  an  action  against  him  for  the  attempted 
seizure.  (Lys.  c.  Panel,  p.  734,  &c,  with  Reiske's 
note  ;  Dem.  c.  Neaer.  p.  1358  ;  Harpocr.  s.  v. 
'E|aip6o-€(ws,  and^Ayet ;  Meier,  Att.  Proc.  p.  394.) 

In  a  speech  of  Isocrates  (Trapez.  p.  361),  the 
defendant,  a  hanker,  from  whom  it  is  sought  to  re- 
cover a  deposit,  is  charged  with  having  asserted 
the  freedom  of  his  own  slave,  in  order  to  prevent 
his  being  examined  by  torture  respecting  the  sum 
of  money  deposited  in  his  hands.  This  is  remark- 
able on  two  accounts :  first  (as  Meier  observes), 
because  it  seems  to  prove  that  one  not  the  owner 
of  the  slave  could  bring  the  e|.  Stwr;,  if  he  had  an 
interest  in  the  matter ;  secondly,  because  it  was 
optional  with  a  man  to  give  up  his  slave  to  the 
torture  or  not,  the  refusal  being  only  matter  of  ob- 
servation to  the  jury  ;  and,  therefore,  it  appears 
strange  that  any  one  should  have  recourse  to  a 
measure,  the  result  of  which  (if  successful)  would 
be,  to  deprive  him  of  his  property.      [C.  R.  K.] 

EXAUCTORA'TIO.     [ExbrcitUs.] 

EXAUGURA'TIO  is  the  act  of  changing  a 
sacred  thing  into  a  profane  one,  or  of  taking  away 
from  it  the  sacred  character  which  it  had  received 
by  inauguratio,  consecratio,  or  dedicatio.  That 
such  an  act  was  performed  by  the  augurs,  and 
never  without  consulting  the  pleasure  of  the  gods 
by  augurium,  is  implied  in  the  name  itself.  (Li  v. 
i.  55^  v.  54  ;  Dionys.  Hal.  Antiq.  Rom.  iii.  p.  202, 
ed.  Sylburg  ;  Cato.  ap.  Fest.  s.  v.  Nequitium.) 
Temples,  chapels,  and  other  consecrated  places,  as 
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well  as  priests,  were  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
gods.  No  consecrated  place  whatever  could  be 
applied  for  any  profane  purpose,  or  dedicated  to 
any  other  divinity  than  that  to  which  it  originally 
belonged,  without  being  previously  exaugurated  ; 
and  priests  could  not  give  up  their  sacred  func- 
tions, or  (in  case  they  were  obliged  to  live  in  celi- 
bacy) enter  into  matrimony,  without  first  under- 
going the  process  of  exauguratio.  (Gellius,  vi.  7. 
4  ;  JuL  Capitol.  M.  Anton.  Phihs.  c.  4.)     [L.  S.] 

EXCE'PTIO.     [Actio.] 

EXCU'BIAE.     [Castra,  p.  250.] 

EXCUBITO'RES,  which  properly  means  watch- 
men or  sentinels  of  any  kind  (Caes.  Bell.  Gall.  vii. 
69),  was  the  name  more  particularly  given  to  the 
soldiers  of  the  cohort  who  guarded  the  palace  of 
the  Roman  emperor.  (Suet.  Ner.  8,  Oth.  6.) 
Their  commanding  officer  was  called  tribunus  ex- 
hibitor. (Suet.  Claud.  42,  Ner.  9.)  When  the 
emperor  went  to  an  entertainment  at  the  house  of 
another  person,  the  excubitores  appear  to  have  ac- 
companied him,  and  to  have  kept  guard  as  in  his 
own  palace.  (Suet.  Oth.  4.) 

EXEDRA  (<?|e'8pa),  which  properly  signifies  a 
seat  out  of  doors,  came  to  be  used  for  a  chamber 
furnished  with  seats,  and  opening  into  a  portico, 
where  people  met  to  enjoy  conversation  ;  such  as 
the  room  which  Vitruvius  describes  as  opening  on 
to  the  peristyle  of  the  gynaeconitis  of  a  Greek  house 
[Domus],  and  as  the  rooms  attached  to  a  gymna- 
sium, which  were  used  for  the  lectures  and  dis- 
putations of  the  rhetoricians  and  philosophers. 
[Gymnasium.]  The  former  class  of  exedrae 
Vitruvius  indeed  calls  by  another  name,  namely 
irapaffTtis  or  7ratTTt£s,  but  the  word  ££48pa  occurs 
in  Euripides  (Orest.  1449)  in  this  sense,  and 
Pollux  mentions  the  words  ££48pai  and  iraoT-aSes 
as  synonymous  (vii.  122).  In  this  sense  the  word 
might  be  translated  parlour. 

In  old  Greek  the  word  Aeo*x^  appears  to  have 
had  a  similar  meaning  ;  but  the  ordinary  use  of 
the  word  is  for  a  larger  and  more  public  place  of 
resort  than  the  Q45pa.     [Leschb.] 

Among  the  Romans  the  word  had  a  wider 
meaning,  answering  to  both  the  Greek  terms,  effipa 
and  \4(TXV.  Thus  it  is  not  only  used  to  signify  a 
chamber  for  ordinary  resort  and  conversation  in  a 
private  house,  or  in  the  public  baths  and  gymnasia 
open  to  the  sun  and  air,  (Vitruv.  v.  11  ;  vii.  9  ; 
Cic.  Orat.  iii.  5,  De  Nat.  Dear.  i.  6  ;  Varro,  R.  R. 
iii.  5  ;  Ulpian,  Dig.  ix.  tit.  3,  leg.  5)  ;  but  the 
word  is  even  applied  to  the  hall  attached  to  the 
theatre  of  Pompey,  which  was  used  as  a  place  of 
meeting  by  the  senate.  (Plut.  Brut.  14,  17). 
The  diminutive  exedrivm  also  occurs.  (Cic.  ad 
Fam.  vii.  23.)  [P.  S.] 

EXEGE'TAE  (eift-yriTaf,  interpreters  ;  on  this 
and  other  meanings  of  the  word  see  Rhunken,  ad 
Timaei  Glossar.  p.  109,  &c),  is  the  name  of  the 
Eumolpidae,  by  which  they  were  designated  as 
the  interpreters  of  the  laws  relating  to  religion  and 
of  the  sacred  rites.  (Demosth.  Euerg.  p.  1160.) 
[Eumolpidae.]  They  were  thus  at  Athens  the 
only  class  of  persons  who,  in  some  measure,  resem- 
bled the  Roman  jurists  ;  but  the  laws,  of  which  the 
HriytiTai  were  the  interpreters,  were  not  written 
but  handed  down  by  tradition.  Plutarch  ( Thes. 
25)  applies  the  term  to  the  whole  order  of  the 
Eupatridae,  though  properly  speaking  it  belonged 
only  to  certain  members  of  their  order,  i.  e.  the 
Eumolpidae.     The  Etymologicum  Magn.  (s.  v.),  in 
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accordance  with  the  etymological  meaning  of  the 
word,  states,  that  it  was  applied  to  any  interpreter 
of  laws,  whether  sacred  or  profane  ;  but  we  know 
that  at  Athens  the  name  was  principally  applied  to 
three  members  of  the  family  of  the  Eumolpidae 
(Suidas,  s.  ».),  whose  province  it  was  to  interpret 
the  religious  and  ceremonial  laws,  the  signs  in  the 
heavens,  and  the  oracles  ;  whence  Cicero  (De  Leg. 
ii.  27)  calls  them  religionum  interpretes.  (Compare 
Pollux,  viii.  124  and  188 ;  Plato,  Euthyphr.  p.  4,d.) 
They  had  also  to  perform  the  public  and  private 
expiatory  sacrifices,  and  were  never  appointed 
without  the  sanction  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  whence 
they  were  called  Tlv86xpyo-Toi.  (Timaeus,  Glossar. 
s.  v.  'E|i)77)Ta( :  compare  Meier,  De  Bonis  Damnat. 
p.  7  ;  Miiller,  ad  Aesohyl.  Eumen.  p.  ]  62,  &c.) 

The  name  stflyqriis  was  also  applied  to  those 
persons  who  served  as  guides  (cicerone)  to  the 
visitors  in  the  most  remarkable  towns  and  places 
of  Greece,  who  showed  to  strangers  the  curiosities 
of  a  place,  and  explained  to  them  its  history  and 
antiquities.     (Paus.  i.  41.  §  2.) 

Respecting  the  e^riytiT'fjs  of  the  laws  of  Lycur- 
gus  at  Sparta,  see  Miiller,  Dor.  iii  1 1.  2.  [L.  S.] 
EXERCITO'RIA  ACTIO,  was  an  action 
granted  by  the  edict  against  the  exercitor  navis, 
By  the  term  navis  was  understood  any  vessel, 
whether  used  for  the  navigation  of  rivers,  lakes, 
or  the  sea.  The  exercitor  navis  is  the  person  to 
whom  all  the  ship's  gains  and  earnings  (obventumes 
et  reditus)  belong,  whether  he  is  the  owner,  or  has 
hired  the  ship  (per  aversionem)  from  the  owner 
for  a  time  definite  or  indefinite.  The  magister 
navis  is  he  who  has  the  care  and  management  of 
the  ship,  and  was  appointed  (praepositus)  by  the 
exercitor.  The  exercitor  was  bound  generally  by 
the  contracts  of  the  magister,  who  was  his  agent, 
but  with  this  limitation,  that  the  contract  of  the 
magister  must  be  with  reference  to  furthering  the 
object  for  which  he  was  appointed ;  as,  for  instance, 
if  he  purchased  things  useful  for  the  navigation  oi  , 
the  ship,  or  entered  into  a  contract  or  incurred  '>; 
expense  for  the  ship's  repairs,  the  exercitor  was 
bound  by  such  contract :  the  terms  of  the  master's 
appointment  (praepositio)  accordingly  determine 
the  rights  of  third  parties  against  the  exercitor. 
If  the  magister,  being  appointed  to  manage  the 
ship  and  to  use  it  for  a  particular  purpose,  used  it 
for  a  different  purpose,  his  employer  was  not  bound 
by  the  contract.  If  there  were  several  magistri, 
without  any  partition  of  their  duties  (non  divisis 
qffhiis),  a  contract  with  one  was  the  same  as  a 
contract  with  all.  If  there  were  several  exer- 
citores,  who  appointed  a  magister  either  out  of 
their  own  number  or  not,  they  were  severally  an- 
swerable («»  solidum)  for  the  contracts  of  the 
magister.  The  contracting  party  might  have  his 
action  either  against  the  exercitor  or  the  magister, 
so  long  as  the  magister  continued  to  be  such. 

A  party  might  have  an  action  ex  delicto  against 
an  exercitor  in  respect  of  the  act  either  of  the 
magister  or  the  sailors,  but  not  on  the  contract  of 
the  sailors.  If  the  magister  substituted  a  person 
in  his  place,  though  he  was  forbidden  to  do  so,  the 
exercitor  would  still  be  bound  by  any  proper  con- 
tract of  such  person. 

The  term  Nauta  properly  applies  to  all  persons 
who  are  engaged  in  navigating  a  ship  ;  but  in  the 
Praetor's  Edict  (Dig.  4.  tit.  9.  s.  1)  the  term  Nauta 
means  Exercitor  (qui  navem  exercet). 

(Dig.  14.  tit.  1  ;  Peckius,  in  Titt.  Dig.  et  Cod. 
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nl  Hem  Nauticam  periinentes  Comment. ;  Abbott 
in  Shipping,  Index,  Eocercitor  Navis.)       [G.  L.] 

EXE'RCITUS  (oTpai-os),  army.  1.  Greek. 
The  earliest  notices  which  we  possess  of  the  mili- 
ary art  among  the  Greeks  are  those  contained  in 
;he  Homeric  poems.  The  unsettled  state  of  society 
u  the  first  ages  of  Greece,  led  to  the  early  and 
;eneral  cultivation  of  the  art  of  arms,  which  were 
babitually  worn  for  defence,  even  when  aggressive 
warfare  was  not  intended.  (Thuc.  i.  6.)  But  the 
Homeric  poems  contain  an  exhibition  of  combined 
military  operations  in  their  earliest  stage.  War- 
like undertakings  before  the  time  described  in 
them  can  have  been  little  else  than  predatory 
inroads  (fro-nXturlai,  II.  xi.  667).  A  collection  of 
warriors  exhibiting  less  of  organisation  and  dis- 
cipline than  we  see  depicted  in  the  Grecian  troops 
before  Troy,  would  hardly  deserve  the  name  of  an 
army.  The  organisation  which  we  see  there,  such 
as  it  was,  arose,  not  from  any  studied,  formative 
system,  but  naturally,  out  of  the  imperfect  con- 
stitution of  society  in  that  age.  Every  freeman  in 
those  times  was  of  course  a  soldier  ;  but  when  all 
the  members  of  a  family  were  not  needed  to  go 
upon  an  expedition  under  the  command  of  their 
chieftain  or  king,  those  who  were  to  go  seem  to 
have  been  selected  by  lot  (II.  x.  418).  As  the 
confederated  states,  which  are  represented  as 
taking  part  in  the  Trojan  war,  are  united  by 
scarcely  any  other  bond  than  their  participation  in 
a  common  object,  the  different  bodies  of  troops, 
led  by  their  respective  chieftains,  are  far  from 
being  united  by  a  common  discipline  under  the 
command-in-chief  of  Agamemnon.  Each  body 
obeys  its  own  leader,  and  follows  him  to  the  con- 
flict, or  remains  inactive,  according  as  he  chooses 
to  mingle  in  the  fight  or  not.  Authority  and 
abedience  are  regulated  much  more  by  the  nature 
if  the  circumstances,  or  by  the  relative  personal 
iistinction  of  the  chieftains,  than  by  any  law  of 
military  discipline.  Agamemnon  sometimes  urges 
She  chieftains  to  engage,  not  by  commands,  but  by 
iaunts  (II.  iv.  338,  &c.  368,  &c).  Accordingly, 
lothing  like  the  tactics  or  strategy  of  a  regularly 
lisciplined  army  is  to  be  traced  in  the  Homeric 
lescriptions  of  battles.  Each  chieftain  with  his 
body  of  troops  acts  for  himself,  without  reference 
to  the  movements  of  the  rest,  except  as  these 
Ornish  occasion  for  a  vigorous  attack,  or,  when 
bard  pressed,  call  for  assistance  from  the  common 
feeling  of  brotherhood  in  arms.  The  wide  interval 
which  in  the  Homeric  age  separated  the  noble  or 
chieftain  from  the  common  freeman,  appears  in  as 
marked  a  manner  in  military,  as  in  civil  affairs. 
The  former  is  distinguished  by  that  superior  skill 
ffld  prowess  in  the  use  of  his  arms,  which  would 
laterally  result  from  the  constant  practice  of  war- 
like exercises,  for  which  his  station  gave  him  the 
leisure  and  the  means.  A  single  hero  is  able  to 
put  to  flight  a  whole  troop  of  common  soldiers. 
The  account  of  a  battle  consists  almost  entirely  of 
lescriptions  of  the  single  combats  of  the  chiefs  on 
both  sides  ;  and  the  fortune  of  the  day,  when  not 
Dverruled  by  the  intervention  of  the  gods,  is  de- 
eded by  the  individual  valour  of  these  heroes. 
While  the  mass  of  the  common  soldiers  were  on 
Mt,  the  chiefs  rode  in  chariots  [Currus],  which 
isually  contained  two,  one  to  drive  and  one  to 
i?ht.  In  these  they  advanced  against  the  an- 
tagonists whom  they  singled  out  for  encounter, 
sometimes  hurling  their  spears  from  their  chariots, 
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but  more  commonly  alighting,  as  they  drew  neai, 
and  fighting  on  foot,  making  use  of  the  chariot  for 
pursuit  or  flight.  The  Greeks  did  not,  like  the 
ancient  Britons  and  several  nations  of  the  East, 
use  the  chariot  itself  as  an  instrument  of  warfare. 
Cavalry  was  unknown  at  that  time  to  the  Greeks, 
and  horsemanship  but  very  rarely  practised  ;  the 
linrTJes  of  Homer  are  the  chieftains  who  ride  in 
chariots.  These  chiefs  are  drawn  up  in  the  front 
of  the  battle  array  (II.  iv.  297,  trpdfmxoi,  irpo/tid- 
X*cr6ai)  ;  and  frequently  the  foot  soldiers  seem  to 
have  done  nothing  but  watch  the  single  combats 
of  their  leaders,  forming,  in  two  opposite,  parallel 
lines,  something  answering  to  a  ring  (ep/coy  iroTu- 
fioio,  II.  iv.  299)  within  which  the  more  important 
single  combats  are  fought.  How  they  got  the 
chariots  out  of  the  way  when  the  foot  soldiers 
came  to  close  quarters  (as  in  H.  iv.  427,  &c.)  is 
not  described. 

Though  so  little  account  is  usually  made  of  the 
common  soldiers  (irpv\hs,  II.  xi.  49,  xii.  77), 
Homer  occasionally  lays  considerable  stress  on 
their  orderly  and  compact  array  ;  Nestor  and  Me- 
nestheus  are  honourably  distinguished  by  the 
epithet  Roapi)Tope  Adwv  (II.  ii.  553,  iv.  293,  &c). 
The  troops  were  naturally  drawn  up  in  separata 
bodies  according  to  their  different  nations.  It 
would  appear  to  be  rather  a  restoration  of  the  old 
arrangement,  than  a  new  classification,  when 
Nestor  (7Z.  ii.  362)  recommends  Agamemnon  to 
draw  the  troops  up  by  tribes  and  phratries. 
Arranged  in  these  natural  divisions,  the  foot  sol- 
diers were  drawn  up  in  densely  compacted  bodies 
(■jrvKival  <pd\ayyes)  shield  close  to  shield, —  hel- 
met to  helmet  —  man  to  man  (II.  xiii.  130,  xvi. 
212,  &c).  In  these  masses,  though  not  usually 
commencing  the  attack,  they  frequently  offer  a 
powerful  resistance,  even  to  distinguished  heroes 
(as  Hector  II.  xiii.  145,  &c,  comp.  xvii.  267,  354, 
&c,  xiii.  339),  the  dense  array  of  their  spears 
forming  a  barrier  not  easily  broken  through.  The 
signal  for  advance  or  retreat  was  not  given  by  in- 
struments of  any  kind,  but  by  the  voice  of  the 
leader.  A  loud  voice  was  consequently  an  im- 
portant matter,  and  the  epithet  /3oV  i.ya86s  is 
common.  The  trumpet,  however,  was  not  abso- 
lutely unknown  (II.  xviii,  219).  Respecting  the 
armour,  offensive  and  defensive,  see  Arma. 

Under  the  king  or  chieftain  who  commands  his 
separate  contingent  we  commonly  find  subordinate 
chiefs,  who  command  smaller  divisions.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  whether  it  is  altogether  accidental 
or  not,  that  these  are  frequently  five  in  number. 
Thus  the  Myrmidons  of  Achilles  are  divided  into 
five  (TT^es,  each  of  500  men.  Five  chiefs  command 
the  Boeotians ;  and  the  whole  Trojan  army  is 
formed  in  five  divisions,  each  under  three  leaders. 
(II.  iv.  295,  &c,  xvi.  171—197,  ii.  494,  &c,  xii. 
87 — 104.)  The  term  <pdAay£  is  applied  either  to 
the  whole  army  (as  II.  vi.  6),  or  to  these  smaller 
divisions  and  subdivisions,  which  are  also  called 
<ttIx€S  and  iripyoi. 

When  an  enemy  was  slain,  it  was  the  universal 
practice  to  stop  and  strip  off  his  arms,  which  were 
carefully  preserved  by  the  victor  as  trophies.  The 
division  of  the  booty  generally  was  arranged  by  the 
leader  of  the  troop,  for  whom  a  portion  was  set  aside 
as  an  honorary  present  (yepas,  H.  i.  392,  368,  ix. 
328,  xi.  703).  The  recovery  of  the  dead  bodies  of 
the  slain  was  in  the  Homeric  age,  as  in  all  later 
times,  a  point  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  fre 
I  I 
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quently  either  led  to  a  fierce  contest,  or  was  effected 
by  the  payment  of  a  heavy  ransom  (Kb'pke,  Kriegs- 
wesen  der  Griecli£nJ»^tsroischen  Zeitalter;  Wachs- 
muth,  HeUen.  AUerihwmsk.  vol.  ii.  §  110  5  Grote, 
History  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 41). 

After  the  heroic  age  considerable  impulse  was 
given  to  the  cultivation  of  the  military  art  by  the 
conquests  of  the  Thessalians  (the  first  Grecian 
people,  apparently,  that  employed  cavalry,  to  the 
use  of  which  their  conquests  were  probably  in 
great  part  owing)  and  Dorians,  among  the  latter 
of  whom  the  art  of  warfare  was  earliest  reduced  to 
system.  The  distinction  of  heavy  and  light  armed 
foot  soldiers  of  course  took  its  rise  with  the  be- 
ginnings of  military  service,  the  poorer  class  being 
unable  to  provide  themselves  with  the  more  effi- 
cient, but  more  costly  weapons  of  those  who  were 
better  off  than  themselves.  Political  considerations 
tended  to  make  the  distinction  more  marked  and 
systematic.  The  system  of  military  castes  was 
indeed  unknown  among  the  Greeks,  though  some- 
thing answering  the  same  purpose  existed  in  the 
earliest  times,  when  the  nobles  and  their  more 
immediate  dependants  and  retainers,  having  greater 
leisure  for  the  cultivation  of  skill  in  the  use  of 
arms,  and  greater  means  for  procuring  them,  were 
separated  in  that  respect  by  a  wide  interval  from 
the  lower  class  ;  while  conversely,  military  supe- 
riority was  the  most  direct  means  of  securing 
political  supremacy.  Hence,  as  soon  as  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  nobles  (the  privileged  class) 
and  the  commonalty  (demus)  was  established,  it 
became  the  object  of  the  former  to  prevent  the 
latter  from  placing  themselves  on  a  par  with  them 
in  military  strength,  and  so  the  use  of  the  full 
armour  of  the  heavy-armed  infantry  was  reserved 
by  the  former  for  themselves  ;  and  when,  in  times 
of  distress,  it  was  found  necessary  to  entrust  the 
demus  with  full  armour,  the  result  was  not  un- 
commonly a  revolution  (as  was  in  some  degree  the 
case  at  Mytilene,  Thuc.  iii.  27).  But  in  the  de- 
mocracies this  distinction  as  regards  the  kinds  of 
service  depended  merely  upon  the  greater  or  less 
ability  of  the .  citizens  to  procure  arms.  In  the 
Greek  commonwealths  all  those  who  enjoyed  the 
privileges  of  citizens  or  freemen  were  held  bound 
to  serve  as  soldiers  when  called  upon,  and  were 
provided  with  arms  and  trained  in  military  exer- 
cises as  a  matter  of  course.  The  modern  system 
of  standing  armies  was  foreign  to  Greek  habits, 
and  would  have  been  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of 
the  different  commonwealths,  though  something 
of  the  kind  may  be  seen  in  the  body  guards, 
usually  of  mercenary  troops,  kept  by  tyrants. 
The  mercenaries  in  the  pay  of  Alexander  of 
Pherae  formed  a  considerable  army.  Practically 
too,  from  the  continuity  of  the  warlike  operations 
in  which  they  were  engaged,  the  armies  of  Philip 
and  Alexander  of  Macedon,  and  their  successors, 
became  standing  armies.  The  thousand  \oy6.Ses 
at  Argos  (Thuc.  v.  67)  and  the  sacred  band  at 
Thebes  (Plut.  Pelop.  18 ;  K.  F.  Hermann,  Griech. 
Staatsalterth.  §  181  note  2)  were  not  considerable 
enough  to  be  called  armies.  The  employment  of 
mercenary  troops  might  have  led  to  the  use  of 
standing  armies,  had  it  not  been  that  the  use  of 
them  characterised  the  decline  of  the  Grecian 
states,  so  that  the  circumstances  which  led  to 
their  employment,  also  rendered  it  impossible  to 
provide  the  resources  for  their  maintenance,  ex- 
cept when  they  were  immediately  needed.     Still, 
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as  in  the  case  of  the  Scythian  bowmen  at  Athenj, 
individual  corps  of  mercenaries  might  be  regularly 
maintained.  Slaves  were  but  rarely  trusted  with 
arms,  and  when  it  was  the  case,  they  were  usually 
manumitted.  The  Greek  armies  accordingly  were 
national  armies,  resembling  rather  the  militia  than 
the  regular  armies  of  modern  times. 

In  all  the  states  of  Greece,  in  the  earliest  as  in 
later  times,  the  general  type  of  their  military  or- 
ganisation was  the  phalanx,  a  body  of  troops  in 
close  array  with  a  long  spear  as  their  principal 
weapon.  It  was  among  the  Dorians,  and  especially 
among  the  Spartans,  that  this  type  was  most  rigidly 
adhered  to.  The  strength  of  their  military  array 
consisted  in  the  heavy-armed  infantry  (oitAitoi). 
They  attached  comparatively  small  importance  to 
their  cavalry,  which  was  always  inferior  (Xen. 
Hetten.  vi.  4.  §  10).  Indeed,  the  Thessalians  and 
Boeotians  were  the  only  Greek  people  who  dis- 
tinguished themselves  much  for  their  cavalry  | 
scarcely  any  other  states  had  territories  adapted 
for  the  evolutions  of  cavalry.  The  Spartan  army, 
as  described  by  Xenophon,  was  probably  in  all  its 
main  features  the  same  that  it  was  in  the  time  of 
Lycurgus.  The  institutions  of  that  lawgiver  cotir 
verted  the  body  of  Spartan  citizens  into  a  kind  of 
military  brotherhood,  whose  almost  sole  occupation 
was  the  practice  of  warlike  and  athletic  exercises. 
The  whole  life  of  a  Spartan  was  little  else  than 
either  the  preparation  for  or  the  practice  of  war. 
The  result  was,  that  in  the  strictness  of  their  dis- 
cipline, the  precision  and  facility  with  which  they 
performed  their  military  evolutions,  and  the  skill 
and  power  with  which  they  used  their  weapons, 
the  Spartans  were  unrivalled  among  the  Greeks, 
so  that  they  seemed  like  real  masters  of  the  art  of 
war  (rexv'i-Tas  tg>v  iroKefitKuv),  while  in  com- 
parison with  them  other  Greeks  appeared  mere 
tiros  (ctuToo*;£€5iao'T&s  ruv  (TTpariuTiKSiv,  Xen, 
Rep.  Laced,  xiii.  §  6  ;  Plut.  Pelop.  23).  The 
heavy-armed  infantry  of  the  Spartan  armies  to 
composed  partly  of  genuine  Spartan  citizens,  partly 
of  Perioeci  (e.  g.  Thucyd.  iv.  8,  comp.  Grote,  HU. 
of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  493).  In  later  times,  as  the 
number  of  Spartan  citizens  decreased,  the  Perioeoi 
constituted  the  larger  portion,  a  fact  which  rendeH 
nugatory  all  attempts  to  connect  the  numbers  of 
the  divisions  of  the  army  with  the  political  divi- 
sions of  the  Spartan  citizens.  Every  Spartan 
citizen  was  liable  to  military  service  (efitppovpos) 
from  the  age  of  twenty  to  the  age  of  sixty  years. 
Those  beyond  that  age  were,  however,  sometimes 
employed  in  the  less  arduous  kinds  of  service— 
as  at  Mantineia,  where  they  had  charge  of  tie' 
baggage  (Thuc.  v.  72).  On  the  occasion  of  any 
military  expedition,  the  kings  at  first,  and  after- 
wards the  ephors,  made  proclamation  what  class, 
according  to  age,  were  to  go  on  the  expedition 
(toi  irt\  eis  ft  Se?  o-TpareifaBai,  Xen.  Rep.  Lam.  xi. 
§  2)  as,  for  example,  all  citizens  between  twenty 
and  thirty,  or  between  twenty  and  thirty-five  to, 
(to  Ssko,  tup'  7J61JS,  Tcfc  irevreKaiSeKa  a<j>'  i)S7)!,  tcjl 
When  in  the  field,  the  troops  were  drawn  up  in 
some  manner  according  to  their  ages,  so  that  for 
any  special  service,  those  of  a  particular  age  might 
be  separated  and  employed  (Xen.  Hettm.  iv.  <■ 
§  16,  5.  §  15,  16).  On  one  occasion  (b.  c.  418), 
on  a  sudden  emergency,  when  probably  there  was 
not  time  to  collect  the  Perioeci,  all  the  citizens  of 
the  military  age  were  called  forth  (Thuc.  v.  64). 
The  political    and    military   divisions  of  tht 
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Spartans  were  mixed  up  together  in  some  way 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  unravel.  The  whole  life 
of  a  Spartan  was  passed  in  the  discipline  of  a  kind 
of  camp.  The  citizens  messed  together  in  com- 
panies, and  slept  in  a  sort  of  barracks.  It  appears 
from  Xenophon  {Rep.  Lac.  xi.)  that  the  whole 
body  of  citizens  of  military  age  was  divided  into 
six  divisions  called  fi6pai  (ttoXitikoI  /j.6pat  he 
terms  them),  under  the  command  or  superintend- 
ence of  a  polemarch,  each  mora  being  subdivided 
into  four  \6xot  (commanded  by  Kox«yoi\  each 
\6xos  into  two  irevTTjKQO-rves  (headed  by  irevrr}- 
KOOTrjpes),  each  irevT7}KQo,T6s  into  two  epufioriat 
(headed  by  enomotarchs).  The  iyop-ortat  were 
so  called  from  the  men  composing  them  being 
bound  together  by  a  common  oath  (rd£is  tis  Sia 
ff(j>ayitcv  ev&ftoTos,  Hesych.  s.  v.).  These  were 
not  merely  divisions  of  troops  engaged  in  actual 
military  expeditions.  The  whole  body  of  citizens 
at  all  times  formed  an  army,  whether  they  were 
congregated  at  head-quarters  in  Sparta,  or  a 
portion  of  them  were  detached  on  foreign  service. 
Herodotus  (i.  65)  speaks  of  enomoties,  triacades, 
and  syssitia  as  military  divisions,  and  we  learn  that 
the  polemarchs  presided  over  the  public  tables 
(Plut.  Lye.  12).  When  a  portion  of  the  citizens 
was  sent  out  on  foreign  service,  the  army  that  they 
formed  was  arranged  in  divisions  corresponding  to, 
and  bearing  the  same  names  as  the  divisions  of 
the  entire  military  force  of  Sparta,  i.  e.  of  the 
entire  body  of  citizens  of  military  age.  As  has 
already  been  remarked,  an  army  sent  on  foreign 
service  consisted  of  citizens  between  certain  ages, 
determined  according  to  the  number  of  soldiers 
wanted.  So  that,  as  it  would  seem,  every  eno- 
motia  of  the  general  body  sent  out  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  its  numbers  for  the  expedition  in 
question,  who  (with  some  Perioeci)  formed  an 
enomotia  of  the  army  so  sent ;  and  the  detach- 
ment of  those  enomotiae  which  formed  a  mora  of 
the  whole  body  of  citizens,  formed  (apparently)  a 
mora  of  the  army  on  service.  All  the  accounts 
that  we  have  of  Spartan  military  operations  indi- 
cate that  the  Perioeci  who  served  as  heavy-armed 
soldiers,  formed  integral  members  of  the  different 
divisions  to  which  they  were  attached  ;  so  that  an 
enomotia,  pentecostys,  &c,  in  the  field,  would  con- 
tain a  number  of  soldiers  who  did  not  belong  to 
the  corresponding  larger  divisions  of  the  whole 
body  of  citizens  of  military  age.  Thirlwall  (Hist, 
of  Greece,  vol.  i.  app.  ii.)  talks  of  thirty  families 
being  represented  in  the  army  by  thirty  soldiers  ; 
an  idea  totally  at  variance  with  all  the  accounts 
that  we  have.  Supposing  a  family  to  consist  of  a 
father  and  three  sons,  if  the  latter  were  above 
twenty,  and  the  father  not  above  sixty  years  of 
age,  all  would  be  soldiers,  liable  to  be  called  out 
for  active  service  at  any  time  ;  and  according  to 
the  limits  of  the  age  proclaimed  by  the  ephors, 
one,  two,  three,  or  all  of  them  might  be  called  out 
at  once.  The  strength  of  a  mora  on  actual  service, 
of  course,  varied,  according  to  circumstances.  To 
judge  by  the  name  pentecostys,  the  normal  number 
of  a  mora  would  have  been  400  ;  but  500,  600, 
and  900  are  mentioned  as  the  number  of  men  in  a 
mora  on  different  occasions  (Plut.  Pelop.  16  ;  Xen. 
HeUen.  iv.  5.  §  11,  12,  vi.  4.  §  12  ;  Schol.  ad 
Thuc.  v.  66  ;  Diod.  xv.  32,  &c.  ;  Muller,  Dorians, 
iii.  12.  §  2,  note  t.).  That  these  variations  arose 
from  variations  in  the  number  of  Spartan  citizens 
(Haase  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  EncycJap'ddie,  art. 
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Phalanx),  is  an  assumption  which  leaves  out  of 
sight  the  proportion  of  citizens  called  out,  and  the 
number  of  Perioeci  in  the  army.  (Of  the  292 
heavy-armed  soldiers  who  surrendered  at  Sphac- 
teria,  120  were  Spartans,  Thuc.  iv.  38.  At  the 
battle  of  Plataeae,  one  half  of  the  heavy-armed 
soldiers  of  the  Lacedaemonians  were  Spartans.) 
When  in  the  field,  each  mora  of  infantry  was  at- 
tended by  a  mora  of  cavalry,  consisting  at  the  most 
of  100  men,  and  commanded  by  an  hipparmost 
(linrapiJ.oar'fjs,  Xen.  HeUen.  iv.  4.  §  10,  5.  §  12). 
Plutarch  {Lye.  23)  mentions  squadrons  (ovKafioi) 
of  fifty,  which  may  possibly  be  the  same  divisions. 
It  is  not  easy,  however,  to  see  in  what  manner  the 
cavalry  could  have  been  thus  apportioned,  or  how 
each  mora  of  cavalry  could  have  "  belonged  to  a 
mora  of  infantry  without  being  in  close  connection 
with  it  M  (as  Muller  says).  The  cavalry  seems 
merely  to  have  been  employed  to  protect  the  flanks, 
and  but  little  regard  was  paid  to  it.  The  corps  of 
300  imreis  (Herod,  viii.  124)  formed  a  sort  of 
body-guard  for  the  king,  and  consisted  of  the 
flower  of  the  young  soldiers.  Though  called 
horsemen,  they  fought  on  foot.  (Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  iv. 

Thucydides  in  his  account  of  the  battle  of  Man- 
tineia  (v.  68)  describes  the  Lacedaemonian  army 
as  divided  into  seven  lochi,  each  containing  four 
pentecostyes,  and  each  pentecostys  four  enomotiae, 
with  thirty-two  men  in  each  ;  so  that  the  lochus 
here  is  a  body  of  512  men,  and  is  commanded  by 
a  polemarch.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  lochus 
of  Thucydides,  in  this  instance,  answers  to  the 
mora  of  Xenophon.  As  on  this  occasion,  the 
pentecostys  contained  four  instead  of  two  eno- 
motiae, and  as  four  pentecostyes  were  thrown  toge- 
ther into  one  division,  Thucydides  may  have  been 
led  to  call  this  division  a  lochus,  as  being  next 
above  the  pentecostys,  though  it  was,  in  fact,  a 
mora  commanded  by  a  polemarch  (Thirlwall,  I.  c. 
p.  445  ;  comp.  Arnold  on  Thuc.  v.  68).  Aristotle 
appears  to  use  the  terms  lochus  and  mora  indis- 
criminately {Aand>vav  ttoXIt.  Fr.  5  and  6  ;  Photius 
s.  v.  X6%oi)-  The  suggestion  of  Arnold  {I.  c.)  that 
one  of  the  seven  lochi  spoken  of  consisted  of  the 
Brasidean  soldiers  and  Neodamodes,  who  would 
not  be  taken  account  of  in  the  ordinary  divisions 
of  the  Spartan  forces,  is  not  unlikely,  and  would 
explain  the  discrepancy  between  the  number  of 
lochi  (or  morae)  here,  and  the  ordinary  number  of 
six  morae  ;  but  even  independently  of  it,  no  diffi- 
culty need  be  felt  with  respect  to  that  particular 
point,  as  the  whole  arrangement  of  the  troops  on 
that  occasion  was  a  departure  from  the  ordinary 
divisions.  It  was  not  universally  the  case  that  an 
army  was  made  up  of  six  morae  and  twenty-four 
ordinary  lochi.  On  one  occasion,  we  hear  of 
twelve  lochi  (Xen.  HeUen.  vii.  4.  §  20,  comp. 
§  27),  each  of  about  100  men.  The  Neodamodes 
were  not  usually  incorporated  in  the  morae  (Xen. 
HelknAv.  3.  §  15). 

It  seems  a  probable  opinion  that  the  number  of 
morae  in  the  Spartan  military  force  had  reference 
to  the  districts  into  which  Laconia  was  divided. 
These,  including  Sparta  and  the  districts  imme- 
diately around  it,  were  six  in  number.  Perhaps, 
as  Thirlwall  suggests,  the  division  of  the  army 
may  have  been  founded  on  the  fiction  that  one 
mora  was  assigned  for  the  protection  of  each 
district.  The  same  writer  also  suggests  a  very 
probable  explanation  "of  the  \6xos  HiTavdrrfs 
ii  2 
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which  Herodotus  (ix.  S3)  speaks  of,  and  of  which 
Thucydides  (i.  20),  though  doubtless  erroneously, 
denies  the  existence.  Thirlwall  suggests  that  as 
each  mora  consisted  of  four  lochi,  the  four  lochi  of 
the  mora  belonging  to  the  district  of  Sparta  may 
have  been  distributed  on  the  same  principle  among 
the  four  tcw/j-ai,  Limnae,  Cynosura,  Mesoa,  and 
Pitana,  of  which  Sparta  was  composed.* 

A  Spartan  army,  divided  as  above  described, 
was  drawn  up  in  the  dense  array  of  the  phalanx, 
the  depth  of  which  depended  upon  circumstances. 
An  ej/wjUOTi'o  sometimes  made  but  a  single  file, 
sometimes  was  drawn  up  in  three  or  six  files  (&ya, 
Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  xi.  §  4;  Miiller,  iii.  12.  §.  3,  note  a). 
At  the  battle  of  Mantineia  the  phalanx  was  eight 
deep,  so  that  each  enomotia  made  four  files.  (Thuc. 
v.  68  ;  comp.  Xen.  HeUen.  iii.  2.  §  16,  vi.  2.  §  21.) 
At  the  battle  of  Leuctra  it  was  twelve  deep. 
(Xen.  HeUen.  vi.  4.  §  12.)  The  enomotarch  stood 
at  the  head  of  his  file  (TrpwTooTaTTjs),  or  at  the 
head  of  the  right-hand  file,  if  the  enomotia  was 
broken  up  into  more  than  one.  The  last  man  was 
called  ovpayds.  It  was  a  matter  of  great  import- 
ance that  he,  like  the  enomotarch,  should  be  a  man 
of  strength  and  skill,  as  in  certain  evolutions  he 
would  have  to  lead  the  movements.  (Xen.  Cyrop. 
iii.  3.  §  41,  &c.)  The  commander-in-chief,  who 
was  usually  the  king  (after  the  affair  of  Demaratus 
and  Cleomenes  it  was  the  practice  not  to  send  out 
both  kings  together,  Herod,  v.  75  ;  but  comp. 
vi.  73),  had  his  station  sometimes  in  the  centre  (as 
at  Mantineia,  Thuc.  v.  72),  more  commonly  (as  at 
Leuctra)  on  the  right  wing.  The  deployments  by 
which  the  arrangements  of  the  phalanx  were  altered 
took  place  under  the  direction  of  the  enomotarch. 
When  the  troops  were  drawn  up  in  a  line  in  the 
ordinary  battle  array,  they  were  said  to  be  eirl 
<pd\ayyos.  Supposing  an  enomotia  to  consist  of 
,  twenty-five  men,  including  its  leader,  and  to  be 
drawn  up  eight  deep,  the  front  line  of  the  army 
would  consist  of  288.  In  an  ordinary  march  the 
army  advanced  eirl  Kepws  (or  Kara  Kepas,  Xen. 
HeUen.  vii.  4.  §  23),  the  first  enomotia  of  the 
right  wing  filing  off,  and  the  reBt  in  succession 
following  it ;  so  that  if  the  enomotia  was  drawn 
up  in  three  or  two  files,  the  whole  army  would 
march  in  three  or  two  files.  The  most  usual  ar- 
rangement was  in  two  files.  (Xen.  HeUen.  vii.  4. 
§  22,  iii.  1.  §  22,  Polyaen.  ii.  1.  §  10.)  If  an 
army  in  marching  order  had  to  form  in  phalanx, 
the  movement  began  with  the  hindmost  enomotia  of 
the  column,  which  placed  itself  on  the  left  of  (7rap' 
atnrioas)  and  on  a  line  with  (els  fieramov)  the 
enomotia  before  it.  These  two  then  performed 
the  same  evolution  with  respect  to  the  last  but 
two,  and  so  on,  till  all  were  in  a  line  with  the 


*  Miiller  (Dorians,  book  iii.  c.  3.  §  7)  talks  of 
a  tt6\is  distinct  from  these  km/ioa.  But  the  latter 
were  certainly  not  mere  suburbs,  but  component 
parts  of  Sparta  itself  (comp.  Paus.  iii.  16.  §  9). 
Haase  (I.  c.)  speaks  of  five  divisions  of  the  city  be- 
sides Pitana,  so  that  the  six  morae  or  lochi  in  the 
sense  of  Thucydides  corresponded  to  these  six 
divisions.  For  this  arrangement,  there  seems  no 
authority,  except  the  statement  of  the  scholiast  on 
Aristoph.  (Lys.  453),  that  there  were  six  lochi  at 
Sparta,  five  of  which  he  names,  one  of  the  names 
being  corrected  conjecturally  by  Miiller  to  Metro- 
drris.  But  there  seems  here  little  more  than  a  con- 
fused version  of  the  division  into  six  morae. 
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first  enomotia,  which  now,  with  the  commander, 
in-chief  at  its  head,  occupied  the  extremity  of  the 
right  wing.  This  evolution  was  called  TrapayuyJi 
(Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  xi.  §  6),  a  name  also  given  to  the 
reverse  movement,  when  a  phalanx  had  to  fall  into 
marching  order,  and  to  subordinate  movements  of 
the  same  kind  for  changing  the  depth  of  the 
phalanx.  In  the  latter  the  evolutions  were  con- 
ducted on  much  the  same  principle.  Thus,  if  the 
depth  of  the  phalanx  was  to  be  diminished  by  half, 
the  hinder  portion  of  each  enomoty  marched  for- 
wards and  placed  itself  on  the  left  of  the  half  in 
front  of  it.  Similarly,  if  the  depth  had  to  be  in- 
creased, the  left-hand  portion  of  each  enomotia 
faced  about  towards  the  right,  took  up  its  station  in 
the  rear,  and  then,  facing  to  the  left  again,  as- 
sumed their  proper  position.  (Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  xi. 
§  8.)  The  facing  to  the  right  was  always  the 
usage,  because  if  the  evolution  were  performed  in 
the  face  of  an  enemy,  the  shielded  side  could  he 
presented  towards  him.  Modifications  of  this 
evolution,  conducted  on  the  same  principle,  were 
employed  if  the  depth  had  to  be  increased  or 
diminished  in  any  other  proportion  (comp.  Xen. 
Anab.  iv.  3.  §26,  iv.  6.  §  6,  Cyrop.  ii.  3.  §21). 
It  is  very  likely  that  at  those  points  of  the  files 
where  in  such  evolutions  they  would  have  to 
separate,  there  were  placed  men  suitable  for  taking 
their  station  in  the  front  rank,  where  it  was  al- 
ways an  object  to  get  the  best  men.  These  would 
answer  to  the  oacdoapxoi  and  TTtp.iTdtiapx<H  of 
Xenophon.  (Cyrop.  ii.  1 ;  comp.  Hipparch.  ii.  §  6, 
iv.  §  9.)  If  an  enemy  appeared  in  the  rear,  it  wa» 
not  enough  that  the  soldiers  should  face  about  to- 
wards the  enemy.  The  Spartan  tactics  required 
that  the  stoutest  soldier  should  be  opposed  to  the 
enemy.  This  was  accomplished  by  the  manoeuvre 
termed  e|eXi7/ids.  Of  this  there  were  three  va- 
rieties: 1.  The  Macedonian.  In  this  the  leader  of 
each  file  kept  his  place,  only  turning  towards  the 
enemy.  The  man  behind  him  (em<rT<£Tj|s)  re- 
treating and  again  talcing  up  his  station  behind 
him,  and  so  on.  In  this  way  the  army  retreated 
from  the  enemy  by  a  distance  equal  to  its  depth. 
2.  Tlie  Laconian  (the  one  usually  adopted  by  the 
Macedonian  phalanx  of  Philip  and  Alexander). 
This  was  the  reverse  of  the  preceding,  the  rear 
man  remaining  stationary  and  the  others  advancing 
successively  one  before  the  other.  In  this  way  of 
course  the  army  advanced  against  the  enemy  by  a 
distance  equal  to  its  depth.  3.  The  Cretan.  In 
this  the  leader  and  rearman,  the  second  and  last 
but  two,  and  so  on,  changed  places,  so  that  the 
whole  army  remained  at  the  same  distance  from 
the  enemy.  This  species  was  also  called  %api!os 
(Haase  ad  Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  xi.  §  9. ;  Miiller,  iii.  12. 
§  8 ;  Aelianus,  Tact.  26,  27,  33.)  These  evolu- 
tions would  of  course  leave  the  general  on  the  left 
wing.  If  it  was  deemed  expedient  that  he  should 
be  upon  the  right,  it  was  not  enough  that  he  should 
simply  remove  from  the  left  to  the  right,  the  whole 
army  had  to  reverse  its  position,  so  that  what  was 
the  left  wing  should  become  the  right.  This  was 
effected  by  an  exeligmus,  termed  (at  least  by  the 
later  tacticians),  QeXiyiibs  Kara,  £vya,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  i^eXiy/jLos  Kara  orlxovs.  If  the 
army  changed  its  front  by  wheeling  round  through 
a  half  circle,  round  one  corner  as  a  pivot,  the 
movement  seems  to  have  been  expressed  by 
Trepnrrv(r<reiv  or  avaTrriooetv.  One  more  evolu- 
tion remains  to  be  noticed.     Suppose  an  enemy 
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)edied  on  the  right,  while  the  army  was  march- 
;  in  column,  two  abreast.  The  different  lochi 
leeled  round  through  a  quadrant  of  a  circle, 
ind  their  leader,  as  on  a  pivot,  so  that  the  army 
isented  twenty-four  columns  to  the  enemy,  con- 
ting  of  two  files  each,  and  separated  by  a  con- 
lerable  interval  from  each  other.  The  depth  of 
;  whole  body  was  then  lessened,  and  these  in- 
■vals  filled  up  by  the  ordinary  paragoge,  and  by 
3  different  lochi  siding  up  nearer  to  each  other 
case  the  intervals  still  remained  too  great.  If 
was  necessary  for  the  general  to  take  his  station 
the  right,  this  would  be  effected,  as  in  other 
ses,  by  an  QeKiyp.6s*  Similar  manoeuvres  took 
ice  if  the  enemy  appeared  on  the  left,  though, 
this  was  the  shielded  side  of  the  soldiers,  and 
e  danger  was  consequently  less,  it  was  frequently 
ought  sufficient  to  keep  the  enemy  in  check  by 
;ans  of  the  cavalry  and  light  troops.  (Xen.  Rep. 
tc.  si.  §  10.)  One  point  that  a  general  had  to  be 
his  guard  against  was  the  tendency  of  an  army, 
tien  advancing  4irl  tpdhayyos,  to  sheer  off  to  wards 
e  right,  each  man  pressing  closer  to  his  right-hand 
ighbour  in  order  to  protect  his  unshielded  side, 
that  the  right  wing  frequently  got  beyond  the 
ft  wing  of  the  enemy.  (See  especially  the  ac- 
unt  of  the  battle  of  Mantineia,  Thucyd.  v.  71.) 
slight  consideration  will  shew  that  the  analogy 
iced  between  the  'evolutions  of  an  army  and 
OBe.  of  a  chorus  is  by  no  means  fanciful.  One 
nd  of  i^e\tyfx6s  was  even  called  x°Pe?0S-  The 
tportance  attached  to  the  war  dances  among  the 
>artans  as  a  means  of  military  training  was  con- 
quently  very  great.  [Chorus.] 
When  an  army  was  led  to  attack  a  height,  it 
is  usually  drawn  up  in  what  were  termed  \6%ot 
dioit  a  term  which  merely  implies  that  the  lochi 
id  greater  depth  than  breadth  (irapdfwjKes  (xkv 
fyerat  irav  Tayfta  t>  av  rb  ftrjtcos  %XQ  TtKetop  rov 
iQovs,  ttpdtov  Se  ft  av  to  j8o0os  rod  fiifKovs9  Aelian. 
2d.  c.  29).  The  breadth  of  the  lochi  would,  of 
urse,  vary  according  to  circumstances.  They 
*re  drawn  up  with  considerable  intervals  between 
em.  In  this  way  the  army  presented  a  con- 
lerable  front  to  the  enemy,  and  was  less  liable  to 
i  thrown  into  confusion  than  if  drawn  up  in  close 
lalanx,  while  at  the  same  time  the  intervals  be- 
reen  the  lochi  were  not  left  so  great  that  the 
temy  could  safely  press  in  between  them.  (Xen. 
nab.  iv.  2.  §  11,  13,  8.  §  10—19,  v.  4.  §  22, 
yrop.  iii.  2.  §  6,  Anab.  iv.  3.  §  17  ;  Polyaen. 
Irat.  v.  16.  §  1.)  There  is  no  ground  for  affirming 
tat  a  \6xos  tpQios  was  drawn  up  in  two  files,  or 
ren  one,  as  Sturz  {Lex.  Xen.)  says.  Such  an  ar- 
ingement  would  be  perfectly  useless  for  attack, 
his  system  of  arrangements,  which  formed  some 
)proximation  to  the  Roman  tactics,  was  not,  how- 
rer,  employed,  except  in  the  particular  case  men- 
oned. 

In  special  circumstances,  such  as  those  of  the 
(treating  Greeks  in  the  Anabasis,  the  arrange  - 
lent  in  a  hollow  square  was  adopted,  the  troops 
eing  so  placed  that  by  simply  facing  about  they 
resented  a  front  for  battle  on  whichever  side  it  was 
scessary.  The  term  irXaiaiov  was  applied  to  an 
may  so  arranged,  whether  square  or  oblong, 
iterwards  the  term  irKaiaiov  was  restricted  to 
ve  square,  the  oblong  being  called  -KXivBtov. 
Though  at  first  sight  the  arrangement  and  ma- 
ceuvres  of  a  Lacedaemonian  army  seem  exceed- 
igly   complex,   they  were  in   reality   quite  the 
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reverse,  owing  to  the  carefully  graduated  system 
of  subordination  which  prevailed  (vx^by  yap  rot 
irav  rb  arparSirefiov  ruv  AcuceScufiovtwv  &pxovrs$ 
b.p%6vrmv  el<ri.  Thuc.  v.  66).  The  commands  of 
the  general  were  issued  in  the  first  place  to  the 
polemarchs,  by  these  to  the  Iochagi,  by  these 
again  to  the  pentecosteres,  by  the  latter  to  the 
enomotarchs,  and  by  these  last  to  their  respective 
divisions.  From  the  orderly  manner  in  which  this 
was  done,  commands  were  transmitted  with  great 
rapidity:  every  soldier,  in  fact,  regulating  the 
movements  of  the  man  behind  him,  every  two 
being  connected  together  as  TrparoGirdrris  and 
iirio-rdrf\s. 

In  later  times  the  king  was  usually  accompanied 
by  two  ephors,  as  controllers  and  advisers.  These, 
with  the  polemarchs,  the  four  Pytbii,  three  peers 
(fyioiot),  who  had  to  provide  for  the  necessities  of 
the  king  in  war,  the  laphyropolae  and  some  other 
officers,  constituted  what  was  called  the  demosia 
of  the  king.  (Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  xiii.  §  1,  7,  xv. 
§14,  Hellen.iw.5.  §8,  vi.4.  §14;  Plut.  Lye. 
22.)  The  polemarchs  also  had  some  sort  of  suite 
or  staff  with  them,  called  <rvfupope7s  (Plut.  Pelop. 
17  ;  Xen.  HeUen.  vi.  4.  §  14).  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  enomotarchs,  the  superior  officers  and 
those  immediately  about  them,  are  not  to  be  reck- 
oned with  the  division  which  they  led.  They  stood 
distinct,  forming  what  was  called  the  &yT}fia. 

The  Spartan  and  Perioecian  hoplites  were  ac- 
companied in  the  field  by  helots,  partly  in  the 
capacity  of  attendants,  partly  to  serve  as  light- 
armed  troops.  The  number  attached  to  an  army 
was  probably  not  uniform.  At  Plataeae  each 
Spartan  was  accompanied  by  seven  helots  ;  but 
that  was  probably  an  extraordinary  case.  One 
helot  in  particular  of  those  attached  to  each  Spartan 
was  called  his  &ep&ircov9  and  performed  the  func- 
tions of  an  armourer  or  shieldbearer  (Eustath.  ad 
Dionys.  Per.  533).  Xenophon  (Hellen.  iv.  5. 
§  14, 8.  §  39)  calls  them  viratrirttrrat.  (Comp.  Herod. 
v.  Ill  ;  Muller,  Dor.  iii.  3.  §  2.)  In  extra- 
ordinary cases,  helots  served  as  hoplites,  and  in 
that  case  it  was  usual  to  give  them  their  liberty 
(Thucyd.  vii.  19,  iv.  80,  v.  34).  Distinct  corps 
were,  sometimes,  composed  entirely  of  these  Necn 
damodes.  A  separate  troop  in  the  Lacedaemonian 
army  was  formed  by  the  Sciritae  (2/ci/>?T<«),  ori- 
ginally, no  doubt,  inhabitants  of  the  district  Sciritis. 
In  battle,  they  occupied  the  extreme  left  of  the  line. 
On  a  march,  they  formed  the  vanguard,  and  were 
usually  employed  on  the  most  dangerous  kinds  of 
service.  (Thuc.  v.  67,  with  Arnold's  note  ;  Xen. 
Cyrop.  iv.  2.  §  1  ;  K.  F.  Hermann,  §  29,  note  13, 
infers  from  this  passage  that  they  were  cavalry, 
an  inference  which  is  certainly  not  necessary,  and 
is  contradicted  by  Muller,  Manso,  Haase,  Thirl- 
wall,  Arnold,  &c.) 

The  arms  of  the  phalanx  consisted  of  the  long 
spear  and  a  short  sword  (ftri&fag).  The  chief  part 
of  the  defensive  armour  was  the  large  brazen 
shield,  which  covered  the  body  from  the  shoulder 
to  the  knee  (Tyrtaeus,  fr.  ii.  23),  suspended,  as  in 
ancient  times,  by  a  thong  round  the  neck,  and 
managed  by  a  simple  handle  or  ring  (Tt6pwa£). 
The  improved  Carian  handle  (oxdvr))  was  not  in- 
troduced till  the  time  of  Cleomenes  III.  Besides 
this,  they  had  the  ordinary  armour  of  the  hoplite 
[Arma].  The  heavy-armed  soldiers  wore  a 
scarlet  uniform  (Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  xi.  §  3,  Ages.  ii. 
7).  The  Spartan  encampments  were  circular. 
ii  3 
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Only  the  heavy-armed  were  stationed  within  it, 
the  cavalry  being  placed  to  look  out,  and  the  helots 
being  kept  as  much  as  possible  outside.  As 
another  precaution  against  the  latter,  every  soldier 
was  obliged  always  to  carry  his  spear  about  with 
him.  (Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  xii.)  Though  strict  disci- 
pline was,  of  course,  kept  up  in  the  camp,  it  was 
less  rigorous  than  in  the  city  itself  (Plut.  Lye.  22, 
comp.  Herod,  vii.  208).  Preparatory  to  a  battle 
the  Spartan  soldier  dressed  his  hair  and  crowned 
himself  as  others  would  do  for  a  feast.  The  signal 
for  attack  in  ancient  times  was  given  by  priests  of 
Ares  (irvptpdpoi),  who  threw  lighted  torches  into 
the  interval  between  the  two  armies  (Schol.  ad 
Eurip.  Phoen.  1186).  Afterwards  it  was  given 
not  by  the  trumpet,  but  by  the  music  of  flutes, 
and  sometimes  also  of  the  lyre  and  cithara,  to 
which  the  men  sang  the  battle  song  (Traihv  e/iSo- 
Wjpios).  (Paus.  iii.  1 7.  §  5  ;  Plut.  I.  c.)  The  object 
of  the  music  was  not  so  much  to  inspirit  the  men, 
as  simply  to  regulate  the  march  of  the  phalanx 
(Thuc.  v.  70).  This  rhythmical  regularity  of 
movement  was  a  point  to  which  the  Spartans  at- 
tached  great  importance.  A  sacrifice  was  offered 
to  the  Muses  before  a  battle,  as  also  to  Eros  (Plut. 
Aristid.  17).  To  prevent  the  ranks  being  broken 
the  soldiers  were  forbidden  to  stop  in  order  to 
strip  a  slain  enemy  while  the  fight  lasted,  or  to 
pursue  a  routed  enemy.  The  younger  hoplites  or 
the  cavalry  or  light-armed  troops  were  despatched 
for  this  purpose  (Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  4.  §  16,  v.  14. 
§  16).  All  the  booty  collected  had  to  be  handed 
over  to  the  laphyropolae  and  ephors,  by  whom  it 
was  sold. 

The  rigid  inflexibility  of  the  Spartan  tactics 
rendered  them  indisposed  to  the  attack  of  fortified 
places.  At  the  battle  of  Plataeae,  they  even  as- 
signed to  the  Athenians  the  task  of  storming  the 
palisade  formed  by  the  yep"  pa  of  the  Persians. 

In  Athens,  the  military  system  was  in  its  lead- 
ing principles  the  same  as  among  the  Spartans, 
though  differing  in  detail,  and  carried  out  with  less 
exactness ;  inasmuch  as  when  Athens  became 
powerful,  greater  attention  was  paid  to  the  navy. 
Of  the  times  before  Solon,  we  have  but  little  in- 
formation. We  learn  that  there'  were  twelve 
phratriae,  and  in  each  of  these  four  naucrariae, 
each  of  which  was  bound  to  furnish  two  horsemen 
and  one  ship.  Of  the  four  classes  into  which  the 
citizens  were  arranged  by  the  constitution  of  Solon, 
the  citizens  of  the  first  and  second  served  as  ca- 
valry, or  as  commanders  of  the  infantry  (still  it 
need  not  be  assumed  that  the  ItnreTs  never  served 
as  heavy-armed  infantry),  those  of  the  third  class 
((evyh-cu)  formed  the  heavy-armed  infantry.  The 
Thetes  served  either  as  light-armed  troops  on  land, 
or  on  board  the  ships.  The  same  general  principles 
remained  when  the  constitution  was  remodelled 
by  Cleisthenes.  The  cavalry  service  continued  to 
be  compulsory  on  the  wealthier  class  (Xen.  Oecon. 
ii.  6  ;  Lycurg.  Leocr.  §  139).  All  citizens  quali- 
fied to  serve  either  as  horsemen,  or  in  the  ranks  of 
the  heavy-armed  infantry,  were  enrolled  in  a  list 
[Catalogus].  The  case  of  Thetes  serving  as 
heavy-armed  soldiers  is  spoken  of  as  an  exception 
to  the  general  rule  ;  and  even  when  it  was  the 
case,  they  were  not  enrolled  in  the  catalogus. 
(Thucyd.  vi.  43.)  Every  citizen  was  liable  to 
service  from  his  eighteenth  to  his  sixtieth  year. 
On  reaching  their  eighteenth  year,  the  young  citi- 
zens were  formally  enrolled  eh  tV  ^lapxixbv 
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ypafifiaTeTbv,  and  received  a  shield  and  spear  in  a 
public  assembly  of  the  people,  binding  themselves 
by  oath  to  perform  rightly  the  duties  of  a  citizen 
and  a  soldier  (Aristot.  ap.  Harpocr.  p.  241  ;  Her- 
mann, I.  c.  §  123).  During  the  first  two  years, 
they  were  only  liable  to  service  in  Attica  itself, 
chiefly  as  garrison  soldiers  in  the  different  fortresses 
in  the  country.  During  this  period,  they  were 
called  TepiiroAoi.  (Harpocr.  s.  v.  ireptmKos ; 
Pollux,  viii.  105  ;  Lycurg.  Leocr.  §  76.)  Accord- 
ing to  some  authorities,  this  service  was  also  called 
ffTpareia  iv  to!s  fxepeai  (Wachsmuth,  I.  c.  vol.  i. 
§  56,  note  45).  The  levies  were  made  under  the 
direction  of  the  generals  [Stbategi].  The 
soldiers  were  selected  either  according  to  age,  as 
among  the  Spartans  (Aristot.  ap.  Harpocr.  s.v. 
ffrparela  and  Phot  s.  v.  ffTpcuria :  'irrtai  i'jAikiw: 
iKirefj.irteo'i,  frpoaypdtyovffi  6nrh  rivos  Uptowns 
iTra>v6fiov  peXP1  T^os  ^"  (TToaTetWflai ;  the 
archons  being,  of  course,  those  in  whose  year  of 
office  they  had  entered  the  military  service),  when 
the  expeditions  were  called  ef£o8oi  iv  tois  iiruyv- 
fiois,  or  else  according  to  a  certain  rotation  (Aesch. 
F.  L.  p.  330,  rtks  ix  Biafioxns  iffiovs).  The  ser- 
vices of  those  below  or  above  the  ordinary  military 
age,  were  only  called  for  on  emergencies,  or  for 
guarding  the  walls.  (Comp.  Thuc.  i.  105,  ii.  13.) 
Members  of  the  senate  during  the  period  of  their 
office,  farmers  of  the  revenue,  choreutae  at  the 
Dionysia  during  the  festival ;  in  later  times,  traders 
by  sea  also,  were  exempted  from  military  service. 
(Lycurg.  Leocr.  §  164  ;  Demosth.  Neaer.  p.  1353, 
Meid.  p.  516  ;  Aristoph.  Eccles.  1019,  with  the 
Schol.)  Any  one  bound  to  serve  who  attempted 
to  avoid  doing  so,  was  liable  to  a  sentence  of 
aTifxia.  The  resident  aliens  commonly  served  as 
heavy-armed  soldiers,  especially  for  the  purpose  of 
garrisoning  the  city.  They  were  prohibited  from 
serving  as  cavalry  (Thuc.  ii.  13,  31,  iv.  90  ;  Xen. 
de  Vect.  ii.  §  5,  Hipparch.  ix.  §  6).  Slaves  were 
only  employed  as  soldiers  in  cases  of  great  neces- 
sity, as  at  Marathon  (according  to  Pans.  i.  32. 
§  33),  and  Arginusae  (Xen.  Hellen.  i.  6.  §  17). 

Of  the  details  of  the  Athenian  military  organi- 
sation, we  have  no  distinct  accounts  as  we  have 
of  those  of  Sparta.  The  heavy-armed  troops,  as 
was  the  universal  practice  in  Greece,  fought  in 
phalanx  order.  They  were  arranged  in  bodies  in 
a  manner  dependent  on  the  political  divisions  of 
the  citizens.  The  soldiers  of  each  tribe  formed  a 
separate  body  in  the  army,  also  called  a  tribe,  and 
these  bodies  stood  in  some  preconcerted  order 
(Herod,  vi.  Ill  ;  Plut.  Arist.  5  ;  Thuc.  vi.  98  ; 
Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  2,  §  19,  with  Schneider's  notes). 
It  seems  that  the  name  of  one  division  was  rdi's, 
and  of  another  \6%os,  but  in  what  relations  these 
stood  to  the  <pv\ii,  and  to  each  other,  we  do  not 
learn,  unless  Xenophon's  expressions  (Cyrop.  ii.  1. 
§  4)  may  be  looked  upon  as  indicating  that  the 
to;£is  contained  four  lochi,  and  consisted  of  one 
hundred  men.  (Comp.  Xen.  Mem.  iii.  4.  §  1  > 
Pollux,  viii.  §  114  ;  Lysias  pro  Mantitheo,  §  15, 
&c.)  Every  hoplite  was  accompanied  by  an  at- 
tendant (inrriperris,  Thuc.  iii.  17),  to  take  charge  of 
his  baggage,  and  carry  his  shield  on  a  march. 
Each  horseman  also  had  a  servant,  called  bnro- 
K6fios,  to  attend  to  his  horse  (Thuc.  vii.  75,  78 ; 
Xen.  Hellen.  ii.  4). 

It  would  appear,  that  before  the  time  of  Solon 
the  cavalry  which  the  Athenians  could  muster 
was  under  100.      In  the  time  of  Cimon  it  was 
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10,  and  soon  after,  600  (Andoc.  de  Pace,  p.  92  ; 
jhoL  Aristoph.  Equit.  577, 624)  ;  at  the  begin- 
ng  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  1200,  of  whom 
)0  seem  to  have  been  hired  Scythian  bowmen 
Fhuc.  ii.  13,  v.  84,  vi.  94).  Besides  the  light- 
■med  soldiers  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  the 
>orer  citizens,  there  was  at  Athens  a  regiment 
;  Thracian  slaves,  armed  with  bows.  The 
amber  of  these  increased  from  300,  who  were 
mchased  after  the  battle  of  Salamis,  to  1 000  or 
200  (Aeschin.  defals.  Leg.  p.  335,  336  ;  Bbckh, 
hibRe  Econ.  ofAth.  book  ii.  c.  1 1).  These,  how- 
ver,  were  generally  employed  as  a  sort  of  police 
r  city  guard.  Besides  these,  however,  the  Athe- 
ians  had  a  troop  of  bowmen  of  their  own  citizens, 
mounting,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian 
rar,  to  1600  (Thuc.  ii.  13  ;  Bockh,  I.  c.  ii.  c.  21). 

For  the  command  of  the  army,  there  were 
hosen  every  year  ten  generals  [Strategi],  and 
en  taxiarchs  [Taxiarchi],  and  for  the  cavalry, 
wo  hipparchs  (ftnrapxoi)  and  ten  phylarchs  (<pv- 
<apxot).  Respecting  the  military  functions  of  the 
\pX®v  iroAejLtapxos»  see  the  article  Archon.  The 
Lumber  of  strategi  sent  with  an  army  was  not 
iniform.  Three  was  a  common  number.  Some- 
imes  one  was  invested  with  the  supreme  com- 
nand  ;  at  other  times,  they  either  took  the  com- 
nand  in  turn  (as  at  Marathon),  or  conducted 
ieir  operations  by  common  consent  (as  in  the 
Sicilian  expedition).  (Xen.  Hipparch.  i.  §  8  ; 
Demosth.  Phil.  i.  §  26  ;  Pollux,  viii.  §  87  ;  Scho- 
nann,  de  Com.  Atli.  pp.  313 — 315.) 

The  practice  of  paying  the  troops  when  upon 
service  was  first  introduced  by  Pericles  (Ulpian. 
id  Demosth.  vepl  trvvrd^.  p.  50,  a).  The  pay  con- 
sisted partly  of  wages  (fju<r66s),  partly  of  provi- 
lions,  or,  more  commonly,  provision-money  (trmj- 
jsVttw).  The  ordinary  fiur66s  of  a  hoplite  was 
two  obols  a  day.  The  criTTip4o~tov  amounted  to 
two  obols  more.  Hence,  the  life  of  a  soldier  was 
called,  proverbially,  rerpw€6\ov  jSios  (Eustath.  ad 
Od.  p.  1405,.  ad  IL  p.  951).  Higher  pay,  how- 
ever, was  sometimes  given,  as  at  the  siege  of  Poti- 
iaea  the  soldiers  received  two  drachmae  apiece, 
one  for  themselves,  the  other  for  their  attendants. 
This,  doubtless,  included  the  provision-money 
(Thuc.  iii.  17).  Officers  received  twice  as  much  ; 
horsemen,  three  times  ;  generals,  four  times  as 
much  (comp.  Xen.  Anal,  vii.  6.  §1,3.  §  9).  The 
horsemen  received  pay  even  in  time  of  peace,  that 
they  might  always  be  in  readiness,  and  also  a  sum 
of  money  for  their  outfit  (Karao-rao-is,  Xen.  Hip- 
parch,  i.  §  19  ;  K.  F.  Hermann,  §  152,  note  19). 
They  were  reviewed  from  time  to  time  by  the 
senate  (Xen.  Hipparch.  iii.  §  9,  Oeeon.  ix.  15). 
Before  entering  the  service,  both  men  and  horses 
had  to  undergo  an  examination  before  the  hip- 
parchs, who  also  had  to  drill  and  train  them  in 
time  of  peace.  The  horses  of  the  heavy-armed 
cavalry  were  protected  by  defensive  armour. 

As  regards  the  military  strength  of  the  Athe- 
nians, we  find  10,000  heavy-armed  soldiers  at 
Marathon,  8,000  heavy  armed,  and  as  many  light 
armed  at  Plataeae  ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  there  were  13,000  heavy  armed 
ready  for  foreign  service,  and  1 6,000  consisting  of 
those  beyond  the  limits  of  the  ordinary  military 
age  and  of  the  metoeci,  for  garrison  service. 

It  was  the  natural  result  of  the  national  charac- 
ter of  the  Athenians  and  their  democratical  con- 
stitution, that  military  discipline  was  much  less 
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stringent  among  them  than  among  the  Spartans 
(X<*A.€7rai  yccp  at  vfiirepai  <pfio~zis  &p|ai,  Thuc. 
vii.  14),  and  after  defeat  especially  it  was  often 
found  extremely  difficult  to  maintain  it.  The 
generals  had  some  power  of  punishing  military 
offences  on  the  spot,  but  for  the  greater  number  of 
such  offences  a  species  of  court-martial  was  held, 
consisting  of  persons  who  had  served  in  the  army 
to  which  the  offender  belonged,  and  presided  over 
by  the  strategi  (Lysias,  Adv.  Ale.  %btQ  ;  Plato, 
Leg.  xii.  2.  p.  943  ;  K.  F.  Hermann,  /.  o.  §  146, 
153  ;  Meier  and  Schomann,  der  Attische  Process, 
pp.  133,  363 — 366).  Various  rewards  also  were 
held  out  for  those  who  especially  distinguished 
themselves  for  their  courage  or  conduct,  in  the 
shape  of  chaplets,  statues,  &c.  In  connection  with 
these  the  Xoyos  4irtrd<ptes9  spoken  over  those  who 
had  fallen  in  war,  must  not  be  omitted.  Respect- 
ing the  provision  made  for  those  who  were  dis- 
abled in  war,  see  the  article  Adunati. 

The  Peltastae  (vc\ra<rral),  so  called  from  the 
kind  of  shield  which  they  wore  [Pelta],  were  a 
kind  of  troops  of  which  we  hear  very  little  before 
the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  The  first  time 
we  have  any  mention  of  them  is  in  Thuc.  iv.  Ill, 
where  they  are  spoken  of  as  being  in  the  army  of 
Brasidas.  With  the  more  frequent  employment 
of  mercenary  troops  a  greater  degree  of  attention 
was  bestowed  upon  the  peltastae  j  and  the  Athe- 
nian general  Iphicrates  introduced  some  important 
improvements  in  the  mode  of  arming  them,  com- 
bining as  far  as  possible  the  peculiar  advantages  of 
heavy  (6ir\?rca)  and  light  armed  (tyt\ol)  troops. 
He  substituted  a  linen  corslet  for  the  coat  of  mail 
worn  by  the  hoplites,  and  lessened  the  shield,  while 
he  doubled  the  length  of  the  spear  and  sword.  He 
even  took  the  pains  to  introduce  for  them  an  im- 
proved sort  of  shoe,  called  after  him  3l<f>ucparides 
(Pollux,  vii.  89).  This  equipment  was  very  com- 
monly adopted  by  mercenary  troops,  and  proved 
very  effective.  The  almost  total  destruction  of  a 
mora  of  Lacedaemonian  heavy-armed  troops  by  a 
body  of  peltastae  under  the  command  of  Iphicrates 
was  an  exploit  that  became  very  famous.  (Xen. 
Hellen.  iv.  5.  §  11.)  Thepeltast  style  of  arming 
was  general  among  the  Achaeans  until  Philo- 
poemen  again  introduced  heavy  armour.  (Plut. 
Philop.  9  ;  Liv.  xlii.  55.) 

When  the  use  of  mercenary  troops  became 
general,  Athenian  citizens  seldom  served  except  as 
volunteers,  and  then  in  but  small  numbers.  Thus 
we  find  10,000  mercenaries  sent  to  Olynthus  with 
only  400  Athenians  (Demosth.  de  fals.  Leg. 
p.  425).  With  15,000  mercenaries  sent  against 
Philip  to  Chaeroneia,  there  were  2000  citizens  (De- 
mosth. de  Cor.  p.  306).  It  became  not  uncommon 
also  for  those  bound  to  serve  in  the  cavalry  to 
commute  their  services  for  those  of  horsemen  hired 
in  their  stead,  and  the  duties  of  the  tirirorpotpia 
were  ill  executed.  The  employment  of  mer- 
cenaries also  led  in  other  respects  to  considerable 
alterations  in  the  military  system  of  Greece.  War 
came  to  be  studied  as  an  art,  and  Greek  generals, 
rising  above  the  old  simple  rules  of  warfare,  be- 
came tacticians.  The  old  method  of  arranging 
the  troops,  a  method  still  retained  by  Agesilaus 
at  the  battle  of  Coronea,  was  to  draw  up  the 
opposing  armies  in  two  parallel  lines  of  greater 
or  less  depth,  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
forces,  the  engagement  commencing  usually  very 
nearly  at  the  same  moment  in  all  parts  of  the  line. 
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The  genius  of  Epaniinondas  introduced  a  complete 
revolution  in  the  military  system.  He  was  the 
first  who  adopted  the  method  of  charging  in  co- 
lumn, concentrating  his  attack  upon  one  point  of 
the  hostile  line,  so  as  to  throw  the  whole  into  con- 
fusion by  breaking  through  it.  For  minute  details 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  account  of  the  battle 
of  Mantineia  (Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  5.  §  22 ;  comp.  vi. 
4.  §  12).  It  seems  from  the  description  that  the 
troops  were  drawn  up  in  a  form  somewhat  like 
a  wedge. 

Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  is  sometimes  spoken 
of  by  Greek  writers  as  the  inventor  of  the  phalanx. 
It  is  probable  enough  that  he  was  the  first  to 
introduce  that  mode  of  organisation  into  the  army 
of  Macedonia,  and  that  he  made  several  improve- 
ments in  its  arms  and  arrangement,  but  the  pha- 
lanx was  certainly  not  invented  by  him.  The 
spear  {ffdpitxffa  or  trdpitra),  with  which  the  soldiers 
of  the  Macedonian  phalanx  were  armed,  was  ordi- 
narily 24  feet  long ;  but  the  ordinary  length  was 
21  feet  (Polyb.  xviii.  12  ;  Aelian.  Tact.  14),  and 
the  lines  were  arranged  at  such  distances  that  the 
spears  of  the  fifth  rank  projected  three  feet  beyond 
the  first,  so  that  every  man  in  the  front  rank  was 
protected  by  five  spears.  The  men  in  the  ranks 
further  back  rested  their  spears  on  the  shoulders 
of  those  in  front  of  them,  inclining  them  upwards, 
in  which  position  they,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
arrested  the  missiles  that  might  be  hurled  by  the 
enemy.  Besides  the  spear  they  carried  a  short 
sword.  The  shield  was  very  large  and  covered 
nearly  the  whole  body,  so  that  on  favourable 
ground  an  impenetrable  front  was  presented  to  the 
enemy.  The  soldiers  were  also  defended  by  hel- 
mets, coats  of  mail,  and  greaves  ;  so  that  any 
thing  like  rapid  movement  was  impossible.  When 
in  dense  battle  array  (iriWaxns  or  ■jtvkv6tt)s)^ 
three  feet  were  allowed  for  each  man,  and  in  this 
position  their  shields  touched  (awtumirii&s,  Polyb. 
1.  c.  ;  Aelian,  Tact.  c.  11.  gives  six  feet  for  each 
man  in  the  ordinary  arrangement,  three  feet  for 
the  TriWaxm  or  dense  battle  array,  and  one  and  a 
half  feet  for  the  o-vi>atriTL(rfj.6s).  On  a  march  six 
feet  were  allowed  for  each  man.  The  ordinary  depth 
of  the  phalanx  was  sixteen,  though  depths  of  eight 
and  of  thirty-two  are  also  mentioned.  (Polyb.  I.  c. 
comp.  xii.  19 — 21.)  Each  file  of  sixteen  was  called 
K6xos.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  reliance  is  to  be 
placed  upon  the  subdivisions  mentioned  by  the 
tacticians  Aelian,  &c.  as  connected  with  the  pha- 
lanx of  Philip,  though  they  may  have  been  usual 
in  later  times.  According  to  them  each  higher 
division  was  the  double  of  the  one  below  it.  Two 
lochi  made  a  dilochia;  two  dilochiae  made  a  te- 
rpapxia,  consisting  of  sixty-four  men  ;  two  te- 
trarchies  made  a  Ta£ts;  two  rd^is  a  uhvTo.y\w.  or 
lerayfa,  to  which  were  attached  five  supernumeraries, 
a  herald,  an  ensign,  a  trumpeter,  a  servant,  and  an 
officer  to  bring  up  the  rear  (ovpayos)  •  two  syntag- 
mata formed  a  pentacosiarchia,  two  of  which  made 
a  X'^'OPX'")  containing  1024  men;  two  chi- 
liarchies  made  a  t<?Aos,  and  two  teAt;  made  a  pha- 
langarchia  or  phalanx  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the 
word,  the  normal  number  of  which  would  there- 
fore be  4096.  It  was  commanded  by  a  polemarch 
or  strategus ;  four  such  bodies  formed  the  larger 
phalanx,  the  normal  number  of  which  would  be 
1 6,384.  When  drawn  up,  the  two  middle  sections 
constituted  what  was  termed  the  o/upaKis,  the 
"there  being  called  Kepara  or  wings.  The  phalanx 
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soldiers  in  the  army  of  Alexander  amounted  to 
18,000,  and  were  divided  not  into  four,  but  into 
six  divisions,  each  named  after  a  Macedonian  pro- 
vince, from  which  it  was  to  derive  its  recruits. 
These  bodies  are  oftener called  rdl-eis  than  (pdXayyes 
by  the  historians,  and  their  leaders  taxiarchB  or 
strategi.  The  phalanx  of  Antiochus  consisted  of 
16,000  men,  and  was  formed  into  ten  divisions 
(fiepri)  of  1600  each,  arranged  SO  broad  and  32 
deep  (Appian,  Syr.  32  ;  Liv.  xxxvii.  40). 

In  the  general  principles  of  its  arrangement  and 
the  modes  of  altering  its  form,  the  Macedonian 
phalanx  resembled  the  Lacedaemonian,  though 
the  late  tacticians  do  not  always  describe  the 
movements  by  the  same  technical  terms  as  Xeno- 
phon.  The  Macedonian  phalanx,  however,  altered 
its  form  with  great  difficulty.  If  an  attack  on  the 
flanks  or  rear  was  apprehended,  a  separate  front 
was  formed  in  that  direction,  if  possible  before  the 
commencement  of  the  fight.  Such  a  double  pha- 
lanx,  with  two  fronts  in  opposite  directions,  was 
called  ipdXayt,  a/MpiirTOfMs.  To  guard  against 
being  taken  in  flank,  the  line  was  bent  round, 
forming  what  was  called  the  iiracdftwios  t<£|is. 
The  cavalry  or  light  troops  were  not  unfrequently 
employed  for  this  purpose,  or  to  protect  the  reat 
(comp.  Arrian,  Anat.  ii.  9,  iii.  12  ;  Polyb.  xii, 
21).  Respecting  the  relative  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  the  Roman  legion  and  the  phalanx, 
there  is  an  instructive  passage  in  Polybius  (xviii 
12,  and  comp.  xii.  19,  &c).  The  phalanx,  of 
course,  became  all  but  useless,  if  its  ranks  were 
broken.  It  required,  therefore,  level  and  open 
ground,  so  that  its  operations  were  restricted  to 
very  narrow  limits  ;  and  being  incapable  of  rapid 
movement,  it  became  almost  helpless  in  the  face  of 
an  active  enemy,  unless  accompanied  by  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  cavalry  and  light  troops. 

The  light-armed  troops  were  arranged  in  files 
(Aoxoi)  eight  deep.  Four  lochi  formed  a  aitstwm,  |  ■]  \  . 
and  then  larger  divisions  were  successively  formed, 
each  being  the  double  of  the  one  below  it ;  the 
largest  (called  eirWayjui),  consisting  of  8192  men. 
The  cavalry  (according  to  Aelianus),  were  ar- 
ranged in  an  analogous  manner,  the  lowest  division 
or  squadron  (?Ai)),  containing  64  men,  and  the 
successive  larger  divisions  being  each  the  double 
of  that  below  it ;  the  highest  (JirWayna)  contain- 
ing 4096. 

Both  Philip  and  Alexander  attached  great  im- 
portance to  the  cavalry,  which,  in  their  anniefl, 
consisted  partly  of  Macedonians,  and  partly  of 
Thessalians.  The  Macedonian  horsemen  were  the 
flower  of  the  young  nobles.  They  amounted  to 
about  1200  in  number,  forming  eight  squadrons, 
and,  under  the  name  eTcwpoi,  formed  a  sort  of 
body-guard  for  the  king.  The  Thessalian  cavalry 
consisted  chiefly  of  the  elite  of  the  wealthier  class 
of  the  Thessalians,  but  included  also  a  number  of 
Grecian  youth  from  other  states.  There  was  also 
a  guard  of  foot-soldiers  (jmaoTrurTal),  whom  we 
find  greatly  distinguishing  themselves  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  Alexander.  They  seem  to  be  identical 
with  the  Tre£4ra.ipoi9  of  whom  we  find  mention. 
They  amounted  to  about  3000  men,  arranged  in 
six  battalions  (jd&is).  There  was  also  a  troop  ' 
called  Argyraspids,  from  the  silver  with  which 
their  shields  were  ornamented.  [Argykaspidis.] 
They  seem  to  have  been  a  species  of  peltastae. 
Alexander  also  organised  a  kind  of  troops  called 
St/idxai,  who  were  something   intermediate  be- 
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tween  cavalry  and  infantry,  "being  designed  to  fight 
on  horseback  or  on  foot,  as  circumstances  required. 

It  is  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  that 
we  first  meet  with  artillery  in  the  train  of  a 
Grecian  army.  His  balistae  and  catapeltae  were 
frequently  employed  with  great  effect,  as,  for  in- 
stance, at  the  passage  of  the  Jaxartes  (Arrian.  iv. 
4.  §  7).  After  the  invasion  of  Asia  also  ele- 
phants began  to  be  employed  in  connection  with 
Grecian  armies.  (MUller,  Dorians,  book  iii.  c.  12  ; 
WachBtatLth,IIeUeniseJie  Alterthumshmde,  book  vi. ; 
K.  F.  Hermann,  Grieck.  Staatsalterih.  §  29,  30, 
152  ;  Haase  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  Encyclop. 
art.  Phalanx;  Heeren's  Reflections,  &c.  Ancient 
Greece,  c.  xii. ;  Bockh's  Public  Economy  of  Athens, 
c.  xxi.  xxii.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

2.  Roman.  In  the  present  article  we  shall 
attempt  to  present  a  view  of  the  constitution  of  a 
Roman  army  at  several  remarkable  epochs,  and  to 
point  out  in  what  respect  the  usages  of  one  age 
differed  most  conspicuously  from  those  of  another, 
abstaining  most  carefully  from  those  general  state- 
ments which  in  many  works  upon  antiquities  are 
enunciated  broadly,  without  reference  to  any  spe- 
cified time,  as  if  they  were  applicable  alike  to  the 
reign  of  Tarquin  and  to  the  reign  of  Valentinian, 
including  the  whole  intermediate  space  within 
their  wide  sweep. 

Our  authorities  will  enable  us  to  form  a  con- 
ception, more  or  less  complete,  of  the  organisation 
of  a  Roman  army  at  five  periods :  — • 

1.  At  the  establishment  of  the  comitia  centuriata 
by  Servius. 

2.  About  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  expul- 
sion of  the  kings. 

3.  During  the  wars  of  the  younger  Scipio,  when 
the  discipline  of  the  troops  was,  perhaps,  more 
perfect  than  at  any  previous  or  subsequent  era  ;  and 
here,  fortunately,  our  information  is  most  complete. 

4.  In  the  times  of  Marius,  Sulla,  and  Julius 
Caesar. 

5.  A  hundred  and  fifty  years  later,  when  the 
empire  had  reached  its  culminating  point  under 
Trajan  and  Hadrian. 

Beyond  this,  we  shall  not  seek  to  advance. 
After  the  death  of  M.  Aurelius,  we  discern  nought 
save  disorder,  decay,  and  disgrace ;  while  an  in- 
quiry into  the  complicated  arrangements  introduced 
when  every  department  in  the  state  was  remodel- 
led by  Diocletian  and  Constantine,  would  de- 
mand lengthened  and  tedious  investigation,  and 
would  prove  of  little  or  no  service  to  the  classical 
student. 

Authorities.  The  number  of  ancient  writers 
now  extant,  who  treat  professedly  of  the  military 
affairs  of  the  Romans,  is  not  great,  and  their  works 
are,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  of  little  value. 
Incomparably  the  most  important  is  Polybius, 
who  in  a  fragment  preserved  from  his  sixth  book, 
presents  us  with  a  sketch  of  a  Roman  army  at 
the  time  when  its  character  stood  highest,  and  its 
discipline  was  most  perfect  This,  so  far  as  it 
reaches,  yields  the  best  information  we  could  desire. 
The  tract  wept  ffTparriytKuv  T&£ecw  'EA.\7;z/(KeS^ 
of  Aelianus  who  flourished  under  Nerva,  belongs, 
as  the  title  implies,  to  Greek  tactics,  but  con- 
tains also  a  brief,  imperfect,  and  indistinct  ac- 
count of  a  Roman  army.  The  ri%V7l  TatcrtK-fj  of 
Arrian^  governor  of  Cappadocia  under  Hadrian, 
is  occupied  in  a  great  measure  with  the  ma- 
noeuvres of  the  phalanx,  to  which  is  subjoined  a 
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minute  practical  exposition  of  the  preliminary 
exercises  by  which  the  Roman  cavalry  were 
trained  ;  to  Arrian,  likewise,  we  are  indebted  for 
a  very  interesting  fragment  entitled  €KTa£ts  tzar* 
'AKav&v,  supposed  to  be  a  portion  of  his  lost 
history,  which  bore  the  name  *A\avtK&,  consist- 
ing of  instructions  for  the  order  of  march  to  be 
adopted  by  the  force  despatched  against  the  Scy- 
thians, and  for  the  precautions  to  be  observed  in 
marshalling  the  line  of  battle.  This  piece  taken 
in  connection  with  the  essay  of  Hyginus,  of  which 
we  have  spoken  under  Castra,  will  asisist  us 
materially  when  we  seek  to  form  a  distinct  idea 
of  the  constitution  of  a  Roman  army  in  the  early 
part  of  the  second  century.  It  remains  for  us  to 
notice  the  Latin  "  Scriptores  de  Re  Militari," 
Froniinus,  Modestus,  and  Vegetius.  The  Strate- 
gematica  of  the  first,  who  lived  under  Vespasian, 
is  merely  a  collection  of  anecdotes  compiled  with- 
out much  care  or  nice  discrimination,  and  presents 
very  little  that  is  available  for  our  present  purpose  ; 
the  Libellus  de  Vocabulis  Rei  Militaris  of  the 
second,  addressed  to  the  emperor  Tacitus,  affords  a 
considerable  number  of  technical  terms,  but  is  in 
such  a  confused  state,  and  so  loaded  with  interpola- 
tions, that  we  can  employ  it  with  little  confidence  ; 
the  Rei  Militaris  Instituta  of  the  third,  dedi- 
cated to  the  younger  Valentinian,  is  a  formal  treatise 
drawn  up  in  an  age  when  the  ancient  discipline  of 
Rome  was  no  longer  known,  or  had,  at  least,  fallen 
into  desuetude  ;  but  the  materials,  we  are  assured 
by  the  author  himself  were  derived  from  sources 
the  most  pure,  such  as  Cato  the  Censor,  Cornelius 
Celsus,  and  the  official  regulations  of  the  earlier 
emperors.  Misled  by  these  specious  professions, 
and  by  the  regularity  displayed  in  the  distribution 
of  the  different  sections,  many  scholars  have  been 
induced  to  adopt  the  statements  here  embodied 
without  hesitation,  without  even  asking  to  what 
period  they  applied.  But  when  the  book  is  sub- 
jected to  critical  scrutiny,  it  will  be  found  to  be 
full  of  inconsistencies  and  contradictions,  to  mix 
up  into  one  confused  and  heterogeneous  mass  the 
systems  pursued  at  epochs  the  most  remote  from 
each  other,  and  to  exhibit  a  state  of  things  which 
never  did  and  never  could  have  existed.  Hence, 
if  we  are  to  make  any  use  at  all  of  this  farrago, 
we  must  proceed  with  the  utmost  caution,  and 
ought  to  accept  the  novelties  which  it  offers,  merely 
in  illustration  or  confirmation  of  the  testimony  of 
others,  without  ever  permitting  them  to  weigh 
against  more  trustworthy  witnesses. 

But  while  the  number  of  direct  authorities  is 
very  limited,  much  knowledge  may  be  obtained 
through  a  multitude  of  indirect  channels.  Not 
only  do  the  narratives  of  the  historians  of  Roman 
affairs  abound  in  details  relating  to  military  opera- 
tions, but  there  is  scarcely  a  Latin  writer  upon 
any  topic,  whether  in  prose  or  verse,  whose  pages 
are  not  filled  with  allusions  to  the  science  of  war. 
The  writings  of  the  jurists  also,  inscriptions, 
medals,  and  monuments  of  art  communicate  much 
that  is  curious  and  important ;  but  even  after  we 
have  brought  together  and  classified  all  these 
scattered  notices,  we  shall  have  to  regret  that 
there  are  many  things  left  in  total  darkness,  and 
many  upon  which  the  assertions  of  different  wri- 
ters cannot  by  any  dexterity  be  reconciled  in  a 
satisfactory  manner.  We  shall  endeavour  to  ex- 
pound in  each  case  those  views  which  are  sup- 
ported by  the  greatest  amount  of  credible  evidence, 
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without  attempting  to  discuss  the  various  points 
upon  which  controversies  have  arisen. 

Among  the  writings  of  modern  scholars  we 
ought  to  notice  specially  the  dialogues  "  Be  Mi- 
litia Romana"  by  the  learned  and  indefatigable 
Lipsius,  in  which  the  text  of  Polybius  (vi.  19, 
4'2),  and  a  chapter  in  Livy  (viii.  8)  serve  as  a 
foundation  for  a  great  superstructure  of  illustration 
and  supplementary  matter ;  nor  must  we  forget  the 
"  Poliorcetica  "  of  the  same  author,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  preceding.  The 
posthumous  dissertation  of  Salmasius  "  De  Re  mi- 
litari  Romanorum,"  which  displays  the  deep  read- 
ing, mixed  up  with  not  a  little  of  the  rashness,  of 
that  celebrated  critic,  is  well  worthy  of  perusal, 
and  will  be  found  in  the  "  Corpus  Antiquitatnm 
Romanarum"  of  Graevius,  vol.  x.  p.  1284.  The 
same  volume  includes  the  admirable  commentary 
of  ScMius  on  Hyginus,  his  notes  on  Polybius, 
together  with  essays  on  various  topics  connected 
with  Roman  warfare  by  Boeclerus,  Robertellus, 
Erycius  Puteanus,  M.  A.  Causeus  (De  la  Chausse), 
Petrus  Ramus,  &c.  A  most  elaborate  series  of 
papers  by  M.  Le  Beau  is  printed  in  the  twenty- 
fifth  and  several  succeeding  volumes  of  the  "  Me"- 
moires  de  lAcademie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles 
Lettres ;"  and  although  we  are  far  from  acquiescing 
in  all  the  conclusions  at  which  he  arrives,  it  is  im- 
possible to  deny  that  in  so  far  as  facts  are  con- 
cerned, he  has  almost  exhausted  every  topic  on 
which  he  has  entered,  and  we  cannot  but  lament 
that  he  should  not  have  completed  the  design 
which  he  originally  sketched  out.  We  may 
consult  with  profit  Folard's  "  Commentaire,"  at- 
tached to  the  French  translation  of  Polybius,  by 
the  Benedictine  Vincent  Thuillier,  6  torn.  4to, 
Amst.  1 729  ;  Guiseliard,  "  Memoires  Militaires 
sur  les  Grecs  et  les  Romains,"  2  torn.  4to,  La 
Haye,  1757,  and  "  Memoires  Critiques  et  His- 
toriques  sur  Plusieurs  Fonts  et  Antiquitfe  Mili- 
taires," 4  torn.  4to,  Berlin  et  Paris,  1775 ; 
Vaudoncourt,  "  Histoire  des  Campagnes  d'Han- 
nibal  en  Italie,"  3  torn.  4to,  Paris,  1812  ;  Roy, 
"  Military  Antiquities  of  the  Romans  in  Britain," 
fol.  Lond.  1793  ;  Nast,  "  Romische  Kriegsalter- 
thiimer,"  8vo,  Halle,  1782  ;  L'ohr,  "  Ueber  die 
Tactile  und  das  Kriegswesen  der  Griechen  und 
Rb'mer,"  8vo.  Kempt.  1825  ;  LeTiner,  "  De  Re- 
publica  Romana  sive  ex  Polybii  Megalop.  sexta 
Historia  Excerpta,"  8vo.  Salzb.  1823. 

General  Remarlss  on  tlte  Legion. 

The  name  Legio  is  coeval  with  the  foundation 
of  Rome,  and  always  denoted  a  body  of  troops, 
which,  although  subdivided  into  several  smaller 
bodies,  was  regarded  as  forming  an  organised 
whole.  It  cannot  be  held  to  have  been  equivalent 
to  what  we  call  a  regiment,  inasmuch  as  it  con- 
tained troops  of  all  arms,  infantry,  cavalry,  and, 
when  military  engines  were  extensively  employed, 
artillery  also ;  it  might  thus,  so  far,  he  regarded  as 
a  complete  army,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  num- 
ber of  soldiers  in  a  legion  was  fixed  within  certain 
limits,  never  much  exceeding  6000,  and  hence 
when  war  was  carried  on  upon  a  large  scale,  a 
single  army,  under  the  command  of  one  general, 
frequently  contained  two,  three,  or  more  legions, 
besides  a  large  number  of  auxiliaries  of  various 
denominations.  In  like  manner  the  legion  being 
complete  within  itself,  and  not  directly  or  neces- 
sarily connected  with  any  other  corps,  cannot  be 
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translated  by  battalion,  division,  detachment,  nor 
any  other  term  in  ordinary  use  among  modern 
tacticians.  Ancient  etymologists  agree  in  deriving 
legio  from  legere  to  choose  (Varr.  L.  L.  v.  §  87, 
vi.  §  G6.  ed.  Miiller  ;  Plut.  Rom.  13 ;  Non.  Mar- 
cell,  i.  s.  v.  legionum ;  Modest,  de  Vocabl.  R.  M. ; 
Isidor.  Orig.  ix.  3.  §  46),  and  the  name  endured 
as  long  as  the  thing  itself.  Le  Beau  and  others 
are  mistaken  when  they  assert  that  in  Tacitus,  and 
the  writers  who  followed  him,  the  word  numeri  is 
frequently  substituted  for  legio,  for  it  will  be  seen 
from  the  passages  to  which  we  give  references 
below,  that  numeri  is  used  to  denote  either  the 
different  corps  of  which  a  legion  was  composed,  or 
a  corps  generally,  without  any  allusion  to  the 
legion  (Tac.  Hist.  i.  6,  87.  Agrie.  18,  comp.  Ann. 
ii.  80,  Hist.  ii.  69 ;  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  8,  x.  38  ;  Vopisc. 
Prob.  14  ;  Ulpian.  in  Dig.  3.  tit.  3.  s.  8.  §  2 ;  29. 
tit.  1.  s.  43,  &c.  &c.  See  below  the  remarks  on 
the  OoJiors). 

In  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament,  in 
Plutarch  (e.  g.  Rom.  13,  20),  and  elsewhere,  we 
meet  with  the  Grecized  word  Myiav,  hut  the 
Greek  writers  upon  Roman  affairs  for  the  most 
part  employ  some  term  borrowed  from  their  own 
literature  as  an  equivalent  j  and  since  each  con- 
sidered himself  at  liberty  to  select  that  which  he 
deemed  most  appropriate  or  which  suggested  itself 
at  the  moment,  without  reference  to  the  practice 
of  those  who  had  gone  before  him,  and  without 
endeavouring  to  preserve  uniformity  even  within 
the  hounds  of  his  own  writings,  we  not  only  find  a 
considerable  variety  of  words  used  indiscriminately 
as  representatives  of  Legio,  but  we  find  the  same 
author  using  different  words  in  different  passages, 
and,  what  is  still  more  perplexing,  the  same  word 
which  is  used  by  one  author  for  the  legion  as  a 
whole  is  used  by  others  to  indicate  some  one  or 
other  of  the  subdivisions.  The  terms  which  we 
meet  with  most  commonly  are,  (TTpaTineo'ov,  <pd- 
A.«7|,  rdy/jia,  t4\os,  less  frequently  crrpdrevfia  and 
Tei^o*.  Polybius  in  those  chapters  which  are  de- 
voted exclusively  to  a  description  of  the  legion 
uniformly  designates  it  by  oroaTdVcBoj/,  which  he 
sometimes  applies  to  an  army  in  general  (e.  g.  ii. 
73,  86),  while  by  others  it  is  usually  employed 
to  denote  a  camp  (castra).  Again  Polybius  gives 
a  choice  of  three  names  for  the  maniple,  try/iaia, 
airelpa,  and  rdy\m,  but  of  these  the  first  is  for  the 
most  part  introduced  by  others  as  the  translation  of 
the  Latin  vescillum,  the  second  almost  uniformly  as 
equivalent  to  collars,  and  the  third,  although  of  wide 
acceptation,  is  constantly  the  representative  of  legio. 
Dionysius  uses  sometimes,  especially  in  the  earlier 
books  of  his  history,  <pd\ay£  (e.  g.  v.  67),  some- 
times rdyiiara  (e.  g.  vi.  45,  ix.  10,  13),  or  arpor 
TiaTiica  Tdyfiwra  (vi.  42),  and  his  example  is  fol- 
lowed by  Josephus  (B.  J.  iii.  5.  §  5  ;  6.  §  2)  ; 
Appian  adopts  TeAos  (e.  g.  Annib.  8,  B.  C.  ii.  76, 
79,  96,  iii.  45,  83,  92,  iv.  115)  ;  Plutarch  within 
the  compass  of  a  single  sentence  (M.  Anton.  18) 
has  both  rdy/iara  and  t4\t]  ■  Dion  Cassius,  when 
speaking  of  the  legions  in  contradistinction  to  the 
household  troops,  calls  them  in  one  passage  t& 
iroXiTiKa  ffTpardneda  (xxxviii.  47),  in  another 
Tei'x^  twp  he  Ka  'ahSyov  ffrpaTeoOfji^vwv  (lv.  24), 
and  where  no  particular  envphasis  is  required,  we 
find  ffrpdrevfia  (to  SeKarov  (TrpdtevfjLa,  xxxviii. 
47,  xl.  65),  Te?%os  (too  Terdprov  rod  ^KvdtKov 
rtlxovs,  lxxix.  7),  ffTparSTreSov  (xxxviii.  46,  xl. 
65,  66),  and  o-ToarSTreSov  4k  Kara\6yov  (xl.  27 
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comp.  xl.  18),  whence  the  legionaries  are  styled 
o?  iic  rov  Kara\6yov  arpaTevd^voi  (lv.  24,  lii.  22, 
lix.  2),  or  simply  KaTaAey6fisvot  (liv.  25). 

Neither  Livy  nor  Dionysius  notice  the  first  es- 
tablishment of  the  legion,  but  they  both  take  for 
granted  that  it  existed  from  the  very  foundation  of 
the  city,  while  Varro  (L.L.  v,  §  89)  and  Plutarch 
(Rom.  13)  expressly  ascribe  the  institution  to 
Romulus.  The  latter  speaks  of  the  band  led  by 
Romulus  against  Amulius  as  being  divided  into 
centuries  (Sfoafuv  a-vWeKox^fievriv  els  Ikcitq- 
(Trrfas),  giving  at  the  same  time  the  origin  of  the 
term  maniple,  and  the  former  states  that  Romulus, 
to  establish  his  legion,  took  1000  men  from  each 
tribe. 

Constitution  of  the  Legion.  The  legion  for  many 
centuries  was  composed  exclusively  of  Roman 
citizens.  By  the  ordinances  of  Servius  Tullius 
those  alone  who  were  enrolled  in  the  five  classes 
were  eligible,  and  one  of  the  greatest  changes  in- 
troduced by  Marius  was  the  admission  of  all 
orders  of  citizens,  including  the  lowest,  into  the 
ranks.  (Sail.  Jug.  86  ;  Plut  Mar.  9  ;  Flor.  iii.  1 ; 
Gell.  xvi  10.)  Up  to  the  year  B.  c.  107  no  one 
was  permitted  to  serve  among  the  regular  troops  of 
the  state  except  those  who  were  regarded  as  pos- 
sessing a  strong  personal  interest  in  the  stability  of 
the  commonwealth,  but  the  principle  having  been 
at  this  period  abandoned,  the  privilege  was  ex- 
tended after  the  close  of  the  Social  War  (b.  c.  87) 
to  nearly  the  whole  of  the  free  population  of  Italy, 
and  by  the  famous  edict  of  Caracalla  (or  perhaps 
of  M.  Aurelius),  to  the  whole  Roman  world.  Long 
before  this,  however,  the  legions  were  raised  chiefly 
in  the  provinces,  and  hence  are  ranked  by  Hyginus 
among  the  provincialis  militia  (legio?ies  quoniam 
sunt  militiae  provincialis  fidelissima).  Even  under 
Augustus,  the  youth  of  Latium,  Umbria,  Etruria, 
and  the  ancient  colonies,  served  chiefly  m  the 
household  troops  (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  5),  who  for  this 
reason  are  complimented  by  Otho  as  Italme  alumni 
et  vere  Romania  juventtis  (Tac.  Hist.  i.  84).  But 
although  the  legions  contained  comparatively  few 
native  Italians,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  admis- 
sion of  foreigners  not  subjects  was  ever  practised 
upon  a  large  scale  until  the  reign  of  the  second 
Claudius  (a.  d.  268 — 270),  who  incorporated  a 
large  body  of  vanquished  Goths,  and  of  Probus 
(a.  d.  276—282),  who  distributed  16,000  Germans 
among  legionary  and  frontier  battalions  (numeris  et 
limitaneis  militibus,  Vopisc.  Prob.  14.).  From  this 
time  forward  what  had  originally  been  the  leading 
characteristic  of  the  legion  was  rapidly  obliterated, 
so  that  under  Diocletian,  Constantine,  and  their 
successors,  the  best  soldiers  in  the  Roman  armies 
were  barbarians.  The  name  Legion  was  still  re- 
tained in  the  fifth  century,  since  it  appears  in  an 
edict  addressed  by  the  emperors  Arcadius  and 
Honorius  to  the  prefect  Romulianus  (Cod.  Justin. 
12.  tit.  36.  s.  13)  and  also  in  the  tract  known  as 
the  Notitia  Dignitatum  Imperii  (c.  59).  It  pro- 
bably did  not  fall  into  total  disuse  until  the  epoch 
of  Justinian's  sway  ;  but  in  the  numerous  ordi- 
nances of  that  prince  with  regard  to  military  affairs 
nothing  bearskin  any  way  upon  the  constitution  of 
the  legion,  nor  does  the  name  occur  in  legal  docu- 
ments subsequent  to  the  above-mentioned  edict  of 
Arcadius  and  Honorius. 

There  is  yet  another  circumstance  connected 
with  the  social  position  of  the  soldier  to  which  it 
is  very  necessary  to  advert,  if  we  desire  to  form  a 
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distinct  idea  of  the  changes  gradually  introduced 
into  the  Roman  military  system.  The  Roman 
armies  for  a  long  period  consisted  entirely  of  what 
we  might  term  militia.  Every  citizen  was,  to  a 
certain  extent,  trained  to  arms  during  a  fixed 
period  of  his  life  ;  he  was,  at  all  times,  liable  to 
be  called  upon  to  serve ;  but  the  legion  in  which 
he  was  enrolled  was  disbanded  as  soon  as  the 
special  service  for  which  it  had  been  levied,  was 
performed  ;  and  although  these  calls  were  frequent 
in  the  early  ages  of  the  kingdom  and  the  common- 
wealth, when  the  enemies  of  the  republic  were 
almost  at  the  gates,  yet  a  few  months,  or  more 
frequently,  a  few  weeks  or  even  days,  sufficed  to 
decide  the  fortunes  of  the  campaign.  The  Roman 
annalists  assure  us  that  a  Roman  army  had  never 
wintered  in  the  field,  until  more  than  three  cen- 
turies after  the  foundation  of  the  city,  when  the 
blockade  of  Veii  required  the  constant  presence  of 
the  besiegers.  As  the  scene  of  action  became 
by  degrees  farther  removed  from  Latium,  when 
southern  Italy  and  Sicily  were  now  the  seat  of 
war  —  when  the  existence  of  Rome  was  menaced 
by  the  Carthaginian  invasion  —  when  her  armies 
were  opposed  to  such  leaders  as  Pyrrhus,  Hamilcar, 
and  Hannibal  —  it  was,  of  course,  impossible  to 
leave  the  foe  for  a  moment  unwatched  ;  and  the 
exigencies  of  the  state  rendered  it  necessary  that 
the  same  legions  and  the  same  soldiers  should 
remain  in  activity  for  several  years  in  succession. 
This  protracted  service  became  inevitable  as  the 
dominion  of  Rome  extended  over  Greece  and  Asia, 
when  the  distances  rendered  frequent  relief  im- 
practicable ;  but  down  to  the  very  termination  of 
the  republic,  the  ancient  principle  was  recognised, 
that  when  a  campaign  was  concluded,  the  soldier 
was  entitled  to  return  home  and  to  resume  the 
occupation  of  a  peaceful  citizen.  It  was  a  con- 
viction that  their  leader  had  broken  faith  with 
them  by  commencing  a  new  war  against  Tigranes, 
after  the  defeat  of  Mithridates,  their  proper  and 
legitimate  opponent,  which  induced  the  troops  of 
Lucullus  to  mutiny,  and  compelled  their  leader  to 
abandon  his  Armenian  conquests.  Hence,  for  up- 
wards of  seven  centuries,  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  the  military  profession,  and  no  man  considered, 
himself  as  a  soldier  in  contradistinction  to  other 
callings.  Every  individual  knew  that  he  was 
bound  as  a  member  of  the  body  politic  to  perform 
certain  duties  ;  but  these  duties  were  performed 
without  distinction  by  all  —  at  least  by  all  whose 
stake  in  the  prosperity  of  their  country  was  con- 
sidered sufficient  to  insure  their  zeal  in  defending 
it ;  and  each  man,  when  his  share  of  this  obligation 
was  discharged,  returned  to  take  his  place  in 
society,  and  to  pursue  his  ordinary  avocations. 
The  admission  of  the  Capite  Censi  into  the  ranks, 
persons  who,  probably,  found  their  condition  as 
soldiers  much  superior  to  their  position  as  civilians, 
and  who  could  now  cherish  hopes  of  amassing 
wealth  by  plunder,  or  of  rising  to  honour  as  officers, 
tended  to  create  a  numerous  class  disposed  to  de- 
vote themselves  permanently  to  a  military  life  as 
the  only  source  from  whence  they  could  secure 
comfort  and  distinction.  The  long-continued 
operations  of  Caesar  in  Gaul,  and  the  necessity 
imposed  upon  Pompeius  of  keeping  up  a  large 
force  as  a  check  on  his  dreaded  rival,  contributed 
strongly  to  nourish  this  feeling,  which  was,  at 
length,  fully  developed  and  confirmed  by  the  civil 
broils  which  lasted  for  twenty  years,  and  by  the 
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practice  first  introduced  upon  a  large  scale,  after 
the' Mithridatic  wars,  of  granting  pensions  for  long 
service  in  the  shape  of  donations  of  land.  Hence, 
when  Augustus  in  compliance,  as  we  are  told  by 
Dion  Cassius  (lii.  27),  with  the  advice  of  Maecenas, 
determined  to  provide  for  the  security  of  the 
distant  provinces,  and  for  tranquil  submission  at 
home  by  the  establishment  of  a  powerful  standing 
army,  he  found  the  public  mind  in  a  great  degree 
prepared  for  such  a  measure,  and  the  distinction 
between  soldier  and  civilian  unknown,  or  at  least 
not  recognised  before,  became  from  this  time  for- 
ward as  broadly  marked  as  in  the  most  pure  mili- 
tary despotisms  of  ancient  or  modern  times.  In 
this  place,  we  are  required  simply  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  —  it  belongs  to  the  philosophic  historian 
to  trace  the  results. 

Tits  numbering  of  tlte  legions  and  ilieir  titles. 
The  legions  were  originally  numbered  according  to 
the  order  in  which  they  were  raised.  Thus  in  the 
early  part  of  the  second  Punic  war,  we  hear  of  the 
fourth  legion  (rb  riraprov  ffTpaTdireBov),  being 
hard  pressed  by  the  Boii  (Polyb.  iii.  40)  ;  the 
tenth  legion  plays  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  history 
of  Caesar  as  his  favourite  corps  (Dion  Cass, 
xxxviii.  17),  and  the  cabinets  of  numismatologists 
present  us  with  an  assemblage  of  denarii  struck  by 
M.  Antonius  in  honour  of  the  legions  which  he 
commanded,  exhibiting  a  regular  series  of  numbers 
from  1  up  to  30,  with  only  four  blanks  (25,  27, 
28,  29).  As  the  legions  became  permanent,  the 
same   numbers   remained   attached   to    the   same 
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corps,  which  were  moreover  distinguished  by  various 
epithets  of  which  we  have  early  examples  in  the 
Legio  Mart'ta  (Cic.  Philip,  v.  2  ;  Vell.Pat.il  61  ; 
Dion  Cass.  xlv.  13  ;  Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  115),  and  the 
Legio  Quinta  Alavda.     [Alauda.] 

Dion  Cassius,  who  flourished  under  Alexander 
Severus,  tells  us  (lv.  23)  that  the  military  estab- 
;  lishment  of  Augustus  consisted  of  twenty-three  or 
1  twenty-five  legions  (we  know  from  Tac.  Ann.  iv.  5, 
that  twenty-five  was  the  real  number),  of  which 
.  nineteen  still  existed  when  he  wrote,  the  rest  hay- 
|  ing  been  destroyed,  dispersed,  or  incorporated  by 
;  Augustus  or  his  successors  in  other  legions.     He 
gives  the  names  of  nineteen,  and   the  localities 
j  where  they  were  stationed  in  his  own  day,  adding 
the  designations  of  those  which  had  been  raised  by 
subsequent  emperors.     This  list  has  been  consider- 
ably enlarged  from  inscriptions  and  other  autho- 
rities, which  supply  also  several  additional  titles. 
We  give  the  catalogue  as  it  stands  in  the  pages  of 
the  historian,  and  refer  those  who  desire  more 
complete  information  to  the  collections  of  Roman 
Inscriptions  by  Gruter  and  Orelli,  to  the  fifth  book 
of  the  Comment.  Reip.  Rom.  of  Wolfgang  Lazius, 
fol.  Francf.  1598,  and  to  Eckhel,  Doctrina  Numm. 
Vet.  vol.  vi.  p.  50,  vol.  viii.  p.  488.     In  the  follow- 
ing table  an  asterisk  is  subjoined  to  the  nineteen 
legions  of  Augustus,  to  the  remainder  the  name  of 
the  prince  by  whom  they  were  first  levied  ;  the 
epithets  included  within  brackets  are  not  given 
by  Dion,  but  have   been   derived   from   various 
sources :  — 


List  oftlte  Legions  in  tlie  Reign  of  Alexander  Severus. 

Number  of  the 
Legion. 

/ 
Title. 

By  whom  raised. 

Where  stationed  in  the  age  of 
Dion  Cassius. 

Prima 

Italica 

Nero 

Hibema  in  Mysia  Inferiore. 



Adjutrix 

Galba 

Pannonia  Inferior. 

, 

Minervia 

Domitianus 

Germania  Inferior. 



Parthica 

Sept.  Severus 

Mesopotamia. 

Secunda 

Augusta 

* 

Hibema  in  Britannia  Superiore. 

Adjutrix 

Vespasianus 

Pannonia  Inferior. 

iEgyptia  Trajana 

Trajanus 

(Egypt?) 

Italica 

M.  Antoninus 

Noricum. 

Media  (Parthica) 

Sept.  Severus 

Italia. 

Tertia 

Augusta 

* 

Numidia. 



Gallica 

* 

Phoenicia. 



Cyrenaica 

* 

Arabia. 



Italica 

M.  Antoninus 

Rhaetia. 



Parthica 

Sept.  Severus 

Mesopotamia. 

Quarta 

Scythica 

* 

Syria 



Flavia  (Felix) 

Vespasianus 

Syria. 

Quinta 

Macedonica 

* 

Dacia. 

Sexta 

Victrix 

* 

Britannia  Inferior. 



Ferrata 

* 

Judaea. 

Septima 

Claudia 

* 

Mysia  Superior. 

(Gemina) 

Galba 

Hispania. 

Octava 

Augusta 

* 

Germania  Superior. 

Deciraa 

Gemina 
(Fretensis) 

* 
* 

Pannonia  Superior. 
Judaea. 

Undecima 

Claudia 

* 

Mysia  Inferior. 

Duodecima 

Fulminatrix 

* 

Cappadocia. 

Decima  Tertia 

Gemina 

■* 

Dacia.                        £ 

Pannonia  Superior. 

Decima  Quarta 

Gemina 

* 

Decima  Quinta 

Apollinaris 

*- 

Cappadocia. 

Vigesima 

Valeria  Victrix 

* 

Britannia  Superior. 



* 

Hibema  in  Germania. 

Trigesima 

Ulpia  (Victrix) 

Trajanus 

(Germania  ?). 

EXERCITUS. 
On  this  we  may  remark  — 

1.  That  several  legions  bore  the  same  number : 
thus  there  were  four  Firsts,  five  Seconds,  and  five 
TMrds. 

2.  The  titles  were  derived  from  various  circum- 
stances ;  some  indicated  the  deity  under  whose 
patronage  the  legions  were  placed,  such  as  Minervia 
and  Apollinaris  ;  some  the  country  in  which  they 
had  been  levied  or  recruited,  as  Italica,  Mace- 
doniea,  GaUica;  or  the  scene  of  their  most  bril- 
liant achievements,  as  Parthica,  Scytliica  ;  some  the 
emperor  under  whom  they  had  served  or  by  whom 
they  had  been  created,  as  Augusta,  Flavia,  Ulpia; 
some  a  special  service,  as  Claudiana  Pm  Felix, 
applied  to  the  7th  and  11th,  which  had  remained 
true  to  their  allegiance  during  the  rebellion  of 
Camillus,  praefect  of  Dalmatia,  in  the  reign  of 
Claudius  (Dion  Cass.  lx.  IS)  ;  some,  the  fact  that 
another  legion  had  been  incorporated  with  them  ; 
at  least,  this  is  the  explanation  given  by  Dion 
Cassius  of  the  epithet  Gemma  (Aidv/xa),  and  there 
seems  little  doubt  that  he  is  correct.  (See  Eckhel, 
vol.  iv.  p.  472.) 

3.  The  same  legions  appear  in  certain  cases  to 
have  been  quartered  in  the  same  districts  for  cen- 
turies. Thus  the  Secunda  Augusta,  the  Sexta  Vic- 
trix,  and  the  Vicesima  Victrix,  which  were  stationed 
in  Britain  when  Dion  drew  up  his  statement,  were 
there  in  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  as  we  learn  from 
Ptolemy  (ii.  31),  and  the  first  of  them  as  early  as 
the  reign  of  Claudius.     (Tac.  Hist.  iii.  22,  24.) 

4.  The  six  legions  of  Augustus  which  had  dis- 
appeared when  Dion  wrote,  were  probably  {he  fol- 
lowing, whose  existence  in  the  early  years  of  the 
empire  can  be  demonstrated:  Prima  Germanica; 
Quarta  Macedonica;  Quinta  Alauda ;  Nona  His- 
pana;  Decima  Sexta  GaUica ;  Vigesima  Prima 
Rapax  ;  besides  these,  it  would  seem  that  there 
was  a  second  fifteenth  and  a  twenty-second,  both 
named  Primigenia,  and  one  of  these  ought,  perhaps, 
to  be  substituted  for  the  second  twentieth  in  the 
above  table,  since  the  words  of  Dion  with  regard  to 
the  latter  are  very  obscure  and  apparently  corrupt. 

5.  We  find  notices  also  of  a  Prima  Macriana 
Liberatrix  raised  in  Africa,  after  the  death  of  Nero, 
by  Clodius  Macer ;  of  a  Decima  Sexta  Flavia  Firma 
raised  by  Vespasian  ;  and  of  a  Vigesima  Secunda 
Deiotariana,  apparently  originally  a  foreign  corps, 
raised  by  Deiotarus,  which,  eventually,  like  the 
Alauda  of  Caesar,  was  admitted  to  the  name  and 
privileges  of  a  Roman  legion. 

6.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  numbers  XVII., 
XVIII.,  XIX.  are  altogether  wanting  in  the  above 
lists.  We  know  that  the  XVIII.  and  XIX.  were 
two  of  the  legions  commanded  by  Varus,  and 
hence  it  is  probable  that  the  XVII.  was  the  third 
in  that  ill-fated  host. 

7.  The  total  number  of  legions  under  Augustus 
was  twenty-five,  under  Alexander  Severus  thirty- 
two,  but  during  the  civil  wars  the  number  was  far 
greater.  Thus,  when  the  second  triumvirate  was 
formed  the  forces  of  the  confederates  were  calcu- 
lated at  forty-three  legions,  which,  after  the  battle 
of  Philippi,  had  dwindled  down  to  twenty-eight 
(Appian,  B.  G.  v.  6)  ;  but  a  few  years  afterwards, 
when  war  between  Octavianus  and  M.  Antonius 
was  imminent,  the  former  alone  had  upwards  of 
forty  legions,  and  his  adversaries  nearly  the  same. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  v.'  53.)  In  order  that  we  may  be 
able  to  form  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  these 
and  other  armies,  we  must  next  consider 
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The  number  of  foot  soldiers  in  a  Roman  legion. — ■ 
Although  we  can  determine  with  tolerable  certainty 
the  number  of  soldiers  who,  at  different  periods, 
were  contained  in  a  legion,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  at  no  epoch  doe's  this  number  appear  to  have 
been  absolutely  fixed,  but  to  have  varied  within  mo- 
derate limits,  especially  when  troops  were  required 
for  some  special  or  extraordinary  service.  The 
permanent  changes  may  be  referred  to  four  epochs. 

1.  Under  the  Kings.  —  Varro  (L.  L.  v.  §  89)  and 
Plutarch  (Rom.  13),  both  of  whom  describe  the 
first  establishment  of  the  legion,  agree  that  under 
Romulus  it  contained  3000  foot  soldiers.  The 
words  of  Plutarch  indeed,  in  a  subsequent  passage 
(Rom.  20),  would,  at  first  sight,  appear  to  imply 
that  after  the  junction  with  the  Sabines  the  num- 
ber was  raised  to  6000  ;  but  he  must  be  understood 
to  mean  two  legions,  one  from  each  nation.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  some  change  may  have  been 
introduced  by  Servius  Tullius,  but,  in  so  far  as 
numbers  are  concerned,  we  have  no  evidence. 

2.  From  the  expulsion  of  the  Kings  until  (lie  second 
year  of  the  second  Punic  War.  —  The  regular  num- 
ber during  this  space  of  time  may  be  fixed  at  4000 
or  4200  infantry.  According  to  Dionysius  (vi.  42) 
M.  Valerius,  the  brother  of  Publicola,  raised  two 
legions  (b.  c.  492),  each  consisting  of  4000,  and 
Livy,  in  the  first  passage,  where  he  specifies  the 
numbers  in  the  legions  (vi.  22,  B.  c.  378),  reckons 
them  at  4000,  and  a  few  years  afterwards  (vii.  25, 
B.  c.  346)  he  tells  us  that  legions  were  raised 
each  containing  4200  foot  soldiers,  and  300  horse. 
The  legion  which  possessed  itself  of  Rhegium 
(b.  c.  281 — 271)  is  described  (Liv.  xxviii.  28)  as 
having  consisted  of  4000,  and  we  find  the  same 
number  in  the  first  year  of  the  second  Punic  War 
(Liv.  xxi.  17,  B.  c.  218).  Polybius,in  like  manner 
(i.  16),  fixes  the  number  at  4000  in  the  second 
year  of  the  first  Punic  War  (b.  c.  263),  and  again 
in  the  first  year  of  the  second  Punic  War  (iii.  72, 
B.  c.  218).  In  the  war  against  Veii,  however, 
when  the  Romans  put  forth  all  their  energies,  ac- 
cording to  Dionysius  (ix.  13),  an  army  was  raised 
of  20,000  infantry  and  1200  cavalry,  divided  into 
four  legions  ;  and,  according  to  Polybius  (ii.  24), 
in  the  war  against  the  Gauls,  which  preceded  the 
second  Punic  War,  the  legions  of  the  consuls  con- 
sisted of  5200  infantry,  while  those  serving  in 
Sicily  and  Tarentum  contained  4200  only,  a  proof 
that  the  latter  was  the  ordinary  number. 

3.  From  tlie  second  year  of  tlte  second  Punic 
War  until  tlie  consulship  of  Marius, —  During 
this  interval  the  ordinary  number  may  be  fixed 
at  from  5000  to  5200.  Polybins,  indeed,  in 
his  treatise  on  Roman  warfare,  lays  it  down 
(vi.  20)  that  the  legion  consists  of  4200  foot  sol- 
diers, and  in  cases  of  peculiar  danger  of  5000. 
However,  the  whole  of  the  space  we  are  now  con- 
sidering, was  in  fact  a  period  of  extraordinary 
exertion,  and  hence  from  the  year  B.C.  216,  we 
shall  scarcely  find  the  number  stated  under  5000 
(e.g.  Polyb.  iii.  107,  Liv.  xxii.  36,  xxvi.  28, 
xxxix.  38),  and  after  the  commencement  of  the 
Ligurian  war  it  seems  to  have  been  raised  to 
5200  (Liv.  xl.  1,  18,  36,  xli.  9,  but  in  xli.  21  it  is 
again  5000).  The  two  legions  which  passed  over 
into  Africa  under  Scipio  (b.  c.  204)  contained  each 
6200  (Liv.  xxix.  24),  those  which  served  against 
Antiochus  5400  (Liv.  xxxvii.  39),  those  employed 
in  the  last  Macedonian  war  6000  (Liv.  xlii.  31,  xliv 
21,  comp.  xliii.  12),  but  these  were  special  cases. 
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4.  From  the  first  consulship  of  Marius  (b.  c. 
107)  until  the  extinction  of  the  legion.  —  For  some 
centuries  after  Marius  the  numbers  varied  from 
5000  to  6200,  generally  approaching  to  the  higher 
limit.  Festus  (s.  v.  sex  millium  et  ducentorum) 
expressly  declares  that  C.  Marius  raised  the  num- 
bers from  4000  to  6200,  but  his  system  in  this 
respect  was  not  immediately  adopted,  for  in  the 
army  which  Sulla  led  against  Rome  to  destroy 
his  rival,  the  six  complete  legions  (e|  Tayfiara 
reteia)  amounted  to  30,000  men  (Plut.  Sull.  9, 
Mar.  35,  but  the  text  in  the  latter  passage  is 
doubtful).  In  the  war  against  Mithridates  again, 
the  30,000  men  of  Lucullus  formed  five  legions 
(Appian.  Mithr.  72).  Comparing  Plutarch  (die. 
36)  with  Cicero  (ad  Att.  v.  15),  we  conclude 
that  the  two  legions  commanded  by  the  latter 
in  Cilicia  contained  each  6000.  Caesar  never 
specifies  in  his  Commentaries  the  number  of  men 
in  his  legions,  but  we  infer  that  the  13th  did 
not  contain  more  than  5000  (B.  O.  i.  7),  while 
the  two  mentioned  in  the  fifth  book  of  the  Gallic 
war  (c.  48,  49)  were  evidently  incomplete.  In 
Appian,  M.  Antonius  is  represented  as  calcu- 
lating the  amount  of  28  legions  at  upwards  of 
170,000  men,  that  is  nearly  6100  to  each  legion, 
but  he  seems  to  include  auxiliaries  (rwy  ffvvraa- 
aophtiiv).  During  the  first  century  the  standard 
force  was  certainly  6000,  although  subject  to  con- 
stant variations  according  to  circumstances,  and 
the  caprice  of  the  reigning  prince.  The  legion  of 
Hadrian,  if  we  can  trust  Hyginus,  was  5280,  of 
Alexander  Severus  5000  (Lamprid.  Sev.  50),  that 
described  by  Vegetius  (ii.  6),  to  whatever  period 
it  may  belong,  6100,  and  most  of  the  grammarians 
agree  upon  6000  (e.  g.  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Aen.  vii. 
274  ;  Isidor.  Orig.  ix.  3.  §  46  ;  Suidas,  s.  v. 
Ae*yec*H>,  but  Hesychius  gives  6666).  The  Jovi- 
(ni3  and  Herculeans  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian 
formed  each  a  corps  of  6000  (Veget.  i.  1 7),  but 
beyond  this  we  have  no  clue  to  guide  us.  If  we 
believe  the  rdyfiara  of  Zosimus  and  the  apifytoi 
of  Sozomen  to  designate  the  legions  of  Honorius, 
they  must  at  that  epoch  have  been  reduced  to  a 
number  varying  from  1200  to  700. 

Number  of  Cavalry  attached  to  tlie  Legion. — 
According  to  Varro  and  the  other  authorities  who 
describe  the  original  constitution  of  the  legion,  it 
consisted  of  3000  infantry  and  300  cavalry.  The 
number  of  foot  soldiers  was,  as  we  have  seen 
above,  gradually  increased  until  it  amounted  to 
6000,  but  the  number  of  horsemen  remained  al- 
ways the  same,  except  upon  particular  occasions. 
In  those  passages  of  Livy  and  Dionysius,  where 
the  numbers  of  the  legion  are  specified,  we  find 
uniformly,  amid  all  the  variations  with  regard  to 
the  infantry,  300  horsemen  set  down  as  the  regular 
complement  (Justus  equitatus)  of  the  legion. 

Polybius,  however,  is  at  variance  with  these  au- 
thorities, for  although  in  his  chapter  upon  Roman 
warfare  (vi.  20)  he  gives  300  as  the  number,  yet 
when  he  is  detailing  (iii.  107)  the  military  pre- 
parations of  the  year  b.  c.  216,  after  having  re- 
marked that  each  legion  contained  5000  infantry, 
he  adds,  that  under  ordinary  circumstances  it  con- 
tained 4000  infantry  and  200  cavalry,  but  that 
upon  pressing  emergencies  it  was  increased  to 
5000  infantry  and  300  cavalry,  and  this  repre- 
sentation is  confirmed  by  his  review  of  the  Roman 
forces  at  the  time  of  the  war  against  the  Cisalpine 
Gauls  (ii.  24).    It  is  true  that  when  narrating  the 
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events  of  the  first  Punic  War,  he  in  one  place 
(i.  16)  makes  the  legions  to  consist  of  4000  in- 
fantry and  300  cavalry  ;  and  in  the  passage  re- 
ferred to  above  (ii.  24)  the  consular  legions 
amounted  to  5200  infantry  and  300  cavalry,  but 
both  of  these  were  pressing  emergencies.  The 
statements,  therefore,  of  Polybius  upon  this  point 
are  directly  at  variance  with  those  of  Dionysius 
and  Livy,  and  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  re- 
concile the  discrepancy.  There  are  two  passages 
in  the  last-named  historian  which  might  appear  to 
bear  out  the  Greek  (Liv.  xxii.  36,  xlii.  31),  but 
in  the  first  he  is  evidently  alluding  to  the  asser- 
tions of  Polybius,  and  in  the  second  the  best  edit- 
ors agree  in  considering  the  text  corrupt,  and  that  we 
should  substitute  duceni  pedites  for  duceni  equites. 

When  troops  were  raised  for  a  service  which  re- 
quired special  arrangements,  the  number  of  horse- 
men was  sometimes  increased  beyond  300.  Thus 
the  legion  despatched  to  Sardinia  in  b.  c.  215  (Liv. 
xxiii.  34)  consisted  of  5000  infantry  and  400 
cavalry,  the  same  number  of  horsemen  was  at- 
tached to  a  legion  sent  to  Spain  in  b.  c.  180  under 
Tiberius  Sempronius  (Liv.  xl.  36),  and  in  b.  c. 
1 69  it  was  resolved  that  the  legions  in  Spain  should 
consist  of  5000  infantry  and  330  cavalry  (Liv. 
xliii.  112),  but  in  the  war  against  Perseus  when 
the  infantry  of  the  legions  was  raised  to  6000  the 
cavalry  retained  the  ancient  number  of  300.  (Liv. 
xlii.  31.)  It  must  be  observed  that  these  remarks 
with  regard  to  the  cavalry  apply  only  to  the  period 
before  Marius  ;  about  that  epoch  the  system  ap- 
pears to  have  undergone  a  very  material  change, 
which  will  be  adverted  to  in  the  proper  place. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  organisation  of 
the  legion  at  the  five  periods  named  above. 

First  Period.  Servius  Tuttius. — The  legion  of 
Servius  is  so  closely  connected  with  the  Comitia 
Centuriata  that  it  has  already  been  discussed  in  a 
former  article  [Comitia],  and  it  is  only  necessary 
to  repeat  here  that  it  was  a  phalanx  equipped  in 
the  Greek  fashion,  the  front  ranks  being  furnished 
with  a  complete  suit  of  armour,  their  weapons 
being  long  spears,  and  their  chief  defence  the  round 
Argolic  shield  (clipeus). 

Second  Period.  The  Great  Latin  War,  B.  c. 
340.  —  Our  sole  authority  is  a  single  chapter  in 
Livy  (viii.  8),  but  it  "  is  equalled  by  few  others  in 
compressed  richness  of  information,"  and  is  in  it- 
self sufficiently  intelligible,  although  tortured  and 
elaborately  corrupted  by  Lipsius  and  others,  who 
were  determined  to  force  it  into  harmony  with  the 
words  of  Polybius,  which  represent,  it  is  true,  most 
accurately  the  state  of  a  Roman  army,  but  of  a 
Roman  army  as  it  existed  two  centuries  afterwards. 
According  to  the  plain  and  obvious  sense  of  the 
passage  in  question,  the  legion  in  the  year  B.  c. 
340  had  thrown  aside  the  arms  and  almost  en- 
tirely discarded  the  tactics  of  the  phalanx.  It  was 
now  drawn  up  in  three,  or  perhaps  we  ought  to  say, 
in  five  lines.  The  soldiers  of  the  first  line,  called 
Hastati,  consisted  of  youths  in  the  first  bloom  of 
manhood  (floremjuvenumpubescentium  in  militiam) 
distributed  into  fifteen  companies  or  maniples  (ma- 
nipuli),  a  moderate  space  being  left  between  each. 
The  maniple  contained  sixty  privates,  two  centu- 
rions (centuriones),  and  a  standard  bearer  (vesrilla- 
rius)  ;  two  thirds  were  heavily  armed  and  bore 
the  scutum  or  large  oblong  shield,  the  remainder 
carried  only  a  spear  (hasta)  and  light  javelins 
(gaesa).     The  second  line,  the  Prineipes,  was  com- 
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posed  of  men  in  the  full  vigour  of  life,  divided  in 
like  manner  into  fifteen  maniples,  all  heavily  armed 
(scutati  omnes\  and  distinguished  by  the  splendour 
of  their  equipments  (insignibus  maaiime  armis).  The 
two  lines  of  the  Hastaii  and  Principes  taken  together 
amounted  to  thirty  maniples  and  formed  the  Ante- 
pilani.  The  third  line,  the  Triarii,  composed  of 
tried  veterans  (veteranummilitem  spectatae  virtutis), 
was  also  in  fifteen  divisions,  but  each  of  these  was 
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triple,  containing  3  manipuli,  180  privates,  6  cen- 
turions, and  3  vexillarii.  In  these  triple  manipuli 
the  veterans  or  triarii  proper  formed  the  front 
ranks  ;  immediately  behind  them  stood  the  Rorarii, 
inferior  in  age  and  prowess  {minus  roboris  aetate 
factisque),  while  the  Accensi  or  supernumeraries, 
less  trustworthy  than  either  (minimae  Jiduciae 
manum),  were  posted  in  the  extreme  rear.  The 
battle  array  may  be  thus  represented ; 
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The  fight  was  commenced  by  the  Rorarii,  so 
called  because  the  light  missiles  which  they 
sprinkled  among  the  foe  were  like  the  drops  which 
are  the  forerunners  of  the  thunder  shower  (Festus 
s.  v.  Rorarios  milites),  who,  running  forward  be- 
tween the  ranks  of  the  antepilani,  acted  as  tirail- 
leurs ;  when  they  were  driven  in  they  returned  to 
their  station  behind  the  triarii,  and  the  battle 
began  in  earneBt  by  the  onset  of  the  hastati ;  if 
they  were  unable  to  make  any  impression  they  re- 
tired between  the  ranks  of  the  principes,  who  now 
advanced  and  bore  the  brunt  of  the  combat,  sup- 
ported by  the  hastati,  who  had  rallied  in  their  rear. 
If  the  principes  also  failed  to  make  an  impression, 
they  retired  through  the  openings  between  the 
maniples  of  the  triarii,  who  up  to  this  time  had 
been  crouched  on  the  ground  (hence  called  sub- 
sidiarity, but  now  arose  to  make  the  last  effort 
(whence  the  phrase  rem  ad  triarios  redisse).  No 
longer  retaining  the  open  order  of  the  two  first 
lines,  they  closed  up  their  ranks  so  as  to  present 
an  unbroken  line  of  heavy-  armed  veterans  in  front, 
while  the  rorarii  and  accensi,  pressing  up  from  be- 
hind, gave  weight  and  consistency  to  the  mass,  — 
an  arrangement  bearing  evidence  to  a  lingering  pre- 
dilection for  the  principle  of  the  phalanx,  and  ex- 
hibiting, just  as  we  might  expect  at  that  period, 
the  Roman  tactics  in  their  transition  state.  It 
must  be  observed  that  the  words  ordo,  manipulus, 
vexillum,  although  generally  kept  distinct,  are 
throughout  the  chapter  used  as  synonymous  ;  and 
in  like  manner,  Polybius,  when  describing  the 
maniple,  remarks  (vi.  20),  Kal  to  /ley  fiipos  cko- 
ffrov  ImiXicav  Kal  raryfia  Kal  o-irelpav  Kal  trt]fjLaiav. 

Livy  concludes  by  saying,  that  four  legions  were 
commonly  levied,  each  consisting  of  5000  infantry 
and  300  horse.  We  must  suppose  that  he  speaks 
in  round  numbers  in  so  far  as  the  infantry  are  con- 
cerned, for  according  to  their  own  calculations  the 
numbers  will  stand  thus :  — 

Hastati  .         .         .15x60  =900 


Principes 
Triarii,  &c. 
Centuriones 
Vexillarii 


15x60  =     900 

15x3x60     =2700 

=     150 

=      75 

4725 


In  deference  to  a  great  name,  we  ought  not  to 
omit  mentioning  that  Niebuhr  (Hist,  of  Rome, 
vol.  iii.  p.  97)  while  he  admits  that  the  text  of 
Livy  is  sound  and  consistent  with  itself,  argues, 
we  venture  to  think,  somewhat  unreasonably,  that 
he  did  not  understand  his  excellent  materials,  and 
although  clear  at  first,  became  eventually  completely 
bewildered  and  wrote  nonsense. 

Third  Period.  Polybius.  —  Polybius  describes 
minutely  the  method  pursued  in  raising  the  four 
legions,  which  under  ordinary  circumstances  were 
levied  yearly,  two  being  assigned  to  each  consul. 
It  must  be  observed  that  a  regular  consular  army 
{Justus  consularis  exercitus)  no  longer  consisted  of 
Roman  legions  only,  but  as  Italy  became  gradually 
subjugated,  the  various  states  under  the  dominion 
of  Rome  were  bound  to  furnish  a  contingent,  and 
the  number  of  allies  (socii)  usually  exceeded  that 
of  citizens.  They  were,  however,  kept  perfectly 
distinct,  both  in  the  camp  and  in  the  battle  field. 

1.  After  the  election  of  consuls  was  concluded, 
the  first  step  was  to  choose  the  twenty-four  chief 
officers  of  the  legions,  named  tribuni  militum,  and 
by  the  Greek  writers  X'^PX0'.  Of  these,  four- 
teen were  selected  from  persons  who  had  served 
five  campaigns  of  one  year  {annua  stipendia,  ivtav- 
o-lous  o-Tpareias)  and  were  termed  juniores  {ol  vai- 
repoi  tw  x'^itipxtt"/)j  the  remaining  ten  {seniores, 
irpeoSvTepoi),  from  those  who  had  served  for  ten 
campaigns.  The  manner  of  their  election  will  be 
explained  below,  when  we  treat  more  particularly 
of  the  legionary  officers.     (Polyb.  vi.  19.) 

2.  All  Roman  citizens  whose  fortune  was  not 
rated  under  4000  asses  were  eligible  for  military 
service  from  the  age  of  manhood  up  to  their  forty- 
sixth  year,  and  could  be  required  to  serve  for 
twenty  years  if  in  the  infantry,  and  for  ten  years, 
if  in  the  cavalry.  Those  whose  fortune  was  below 
the  above  sum  were  reserved  for  naval  service, 
except  in  any  case  of  great  necessity,  when  they 
also  might  be  called  upon  to  serve  for  the  regular 
period  in  the  infantry. 

The  consuls  having  made  proclamation  of  a  day 
upon  which  all  Roman  citizens  eligible  for  service 
must  assemble  in  the  Capitol,  and  these  being  in 
attendance  at  the  time  appointed  in  the  presence  ol 
the  consuls,  the   tribunes  were  divided  into  four 
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sections,  according  to  the  order  of  their  election, 
in  the  following  manner  :  —  The  four  junior  tri- 
bunes first  elected,  and  the  two  senior  tribunes  first 
elected  were  assigned  to  the  first  legion,  the  three 
juniors  and  the  three  seniors  next  in  order  to  the 
second  ;  the  four  juniors  and  the  two  seniors  next 
in  order  to  the  third,  the  last  three  juniors  and 
the  last  three  seniors  to  the  fourth  legion.  (Polyb. 
vi.  14.) 

The  tribunes  being  thus  distributed  into  four 
parties  of  six,  those  belonging  to  each  legion  seated 
themselves  apart,  and  the  tribes  were  summoned  in 
succession  by  lot.  The  tribe  whose  lot  came  out 
first  being  called  up,  they  picked  out  from  it  four 
youths  as  nearly  matched  as  possible  in  age  and 
form  ;  out  of  these  four,  the  tribunes  of  the  first 
legion  chose  one,  the  tribunes  of  the  second  legion 
one  of  the  remaining  three  ;  the  tribunes  of  the 
third  legion,  one  of  the  remaining  two,  and  the  last 
fell  to  the  fourth  legion.  Upon  the  next  tribe 
being  called  up,  the  first  choice  was  given  to  the 
tribunes  of  the  second  legion,  the  second  choice  to 
those  of  the  third,  and  the  last  man  fell  to  the  first 
legion.  On  the  next  tribe  being  called  up,  the 
tribunes  of  the  third  legion  had  the  first  choice, 
and  so  on  in  succession,  the  object  in  view  being 
that  the  four  legions  should  be  as  nearly  alike  as 
possible,  not  in  the  number  only,  but  in  the  quality 
of  the  soldiers.  This  process  was  continued  until 
the  ranks  were  complete,  the  regular  number,  ac- 
cording to  Polybius  in  this  passage,  being  4200, 
but  when  any  danger  greater  than  usual  was  im- 
pending, 5000. 

In  ancient  times,  the  cavalry  were  not  chosen 
until  after  the  infantry  levy  was  concluded,  but 
when  Polybius  wrote  the  cavalry  were  picked  in 
the  first  place  from  the  list  on  which  they  were 
enrolled  by  the  censor  according  to  their  fortune, 
and  300  were  apportioned  to  each  legion.  (Polyb. 
vi.20.) 

3.  The  levy  Being  completed  (ciw-eXeo-flefoTjs 
rrjs  KaTaypa<p7Js),  the  tribunes  collected  the  men 
belonging  to  their  respective  legions,  and  making 
one  individual  stand  out  from  the  rest  administered 
to  him  an  oath  (efo/wcifouo-u')  "  that  he  would  obey 
orders  and  execute  to  the  best  of  his  ability  the 
command  of  his  officers."  (Sacrammtum  s.  Jusja- 
randum  militare,  Cic.  de  Off.  i.  11  ;  Liv.  xxii.  38  ; 
Sacramento  milites  adigere  s.  rogare,  Liv.  vii.  1 1  ; 
sacramentum  s.  Sacramento  dieere,  Fest.  5.  v.  ; 
Caes.  B.  C.  i.  23  ;  Liv.  ii.  24,  iv.  53  ;  Gell.  xvi.  4.) 
The  rest  of  the  soldiers  then  came  forward  one  by 
one,  and  swore  to  do  what  the  first  had  bound 
himself  to  perform.  They  were  then  dismissed,  a 
day  and  place  having  been  appointed  where  each 
legion  was  to  assemble  without  arms.  (Polyb.  vi. 
21  ;  Caes.  B.  O.  i.  76.)  The  words  uttered  by 
each  soldier  after  the  first  were  probably  simply 
"  idem  in  me,"  (see  Fest.  s.  v.  Praejurationes). 

4.  At  the  same  time  the  consuls  gave  notice  to 
the  magistrates  of  those  towns  in  Italy  in  alliance 
with  Rome,  from  whom  they  desired  to  receive  a 
contingent,  of  the  number  which  each  would  be 
required  to  furnish,  and  of  the  day  and  place  of 
gathering.  The  allied  cities  levied  their  troops 
and  administered  the  oath  much  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  Romans,  and  then  sent  them  forth  after 
appointing  a  commander  and  a  pay-master  (&pxovra 
Kal  /mo-0o5o't7)j').     [Socii.]     (Polyb.  vi.  21.) 

5.  The  soldiers  having  again  assembled,  the  men 
belonging  to  each  legion  were  separated  into  four 
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divisions ;  and  here,  we  must  remark  in  passing, 
that  Polybius  has  fallen  into  a  slight  inconsistency, 
for  while  in  the  passage  quoted  above  he  fixes  the 
number  of  the  legion  when  he  wrote,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  at  4200,  in  describing  the 
arrangements  which  follow  he  supposes  it  to  con- 
sist of  4000  only  (vi.  21). 

(1)  One  thousand  of  the  youngest  and  poorest 
were  set  apart  to  form  the  Velites  (Tpoo-<pOfi&xoli 
Tpoo-tpoipSpoL),  or  skirmishers  of  the  legion. 

(2)  Twelve  hundred  who  came  next  in  age  (or 
who  were  of  the  same  age  with  the  preceding  but 
more  wealthy — the  words  of  Polybius  are  not  very 
distinct)  formed  the  Hastati  ('AtTTaToi). 

(3)  Twelve  hundred,  consisting  of  those  in  the 
full  vigour  of  manhood,  formed  the  Principet 
(UplyKnres). 

(4)  Six  hundred,  consisting  of  the  oldest  and 
most  experienced,  formed  the  Triarii  (TpidoioL). 

When  the  number  of  soldiers  in  the  legion  ex- 
ceeded 4000,  the  first  three  divisions  were  increased 
proportionally,  but  the  number  of  the  Triarii  re- 
mained always  the  same. 

The  equipment  of  these  corps  was  as  follows :  — 

For  defensive  armour  the  Velites  were  furnished 
with  a  plain  head-piece  (Amp  TtepiKe(pa\al<p), 
sometimes  covered  with  the  hide  of  a  wolf  (\v- 
Kelav)  or  any  similar  material,  and  a  strong  circular 
buckler  (parma  —  Trdpp.it),  three  feet  in  diameter. 
Their  offensive  weapons  were  a  sword  (/uCxaipa), 
and  the  light  javelin  (Jiasta  velitaris  —  yp6(T(pos), 
the  shaft  of  which  (hostile  —  to  tjjXov)  was  gene- 
rally two  cubits  (5iVr)x«),  that  is,  about  three  feet 
in  length,  and  in  thickness  a  finger's  breadth  (t$ 
8e  tt&x*1  SaxrvXiaioy),  i.  e.  about  '7584  of  an  inch ; 
the  iron  point  a  span  in  length  (to  8e  Kivrpov  <m- 
Ba/juawv),  i.  e.  about  nine  inches,  hammered  out  so 
fine  that  it  was  of  necessity  bent  at  the  first  cast, 
and  therefore  could  not  be  hurled  back  by  the 
enemy. 

The  Hastati  wore  a  full  suit  of  defensive  armour 
(7cavoir\ia),  consisting  of  shield,  helmet,  breast- 
plate, and  greave.  Their  shield,  termed  Scutum 
(Supers),  was  formed  of  two  rectangular  boards 
from  four  feet  to  four  feet  three  inches  long  by  two 
and  a  half  feet  broad,  the  one  laid  over  the  other, 
and  united  with  strong  glue  ;  the  outer  surface  was 
then  covered  with  coarse  canvas,  and  over  this  a 
calf's  hide  was  stretched,  and  a  curvature  was 
given  to  the  whole,  the  convexity  being  turned 
outwards.  The  upper  and  under  edge  was 
strengthened  by  an  iron  rim  (ffio'ypovv  o-idXupa), 
the  former,  that  it  might  resist  the  downward 
stroke  of  a  sword  ;  the  latter,  that  it  might  not  be 
injured  by  resting  upon  the  ground.  In  addition, 
it  was  still  further  fortified  by  an  iron  boss  (aiSi\pa 
K6yxos),  which  served  to  render  it  more  secure 
against  blows  from  stones,  against  thrusts  from  the 
long  pikes  of  the  phalanx,  and,  in  general,  from  all 
heavy  missiles.  [See  a  figure  of  the  Scutum 
under  that  article.]  One  leg  was  protected  by  a 
greave  (ocrea  —  vapo.Kvfip.is),  and  the  head  by  a 
bronze  helmet  (galea — TrepiKe<pa\aia  xaX/tt)),  with 
a  crest  composed  of  three  scarlet  or  black  feathers, 
standing  erect  to  the  height  of  about  eighteen 
inches,  so  that  the  casque  added  greatly  to  the 
apparent  stature  and  imposing  carriage  of  the 
soldier.  The  greater  number  of  the  Hastati  wore 
in  front  of  their  breast  a  brass  plate  nine  inches 
square,  which  was  called  the  Heart-preserver  (nap- 
Sto&iKc£)  ;    but   those   whose    fortune  exceeded 
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100,000  asses  had  complete  cuirasses  of  chain- 
armour  (loricas- — aKvtrtSwrobs  &(&priKas), 

The  offensive  weapons  of  the  Hastati  consisted 
of  a  sword  and  heavv  javelins.  The  sword,  which 
was  girded  on  the  right  side,  had  a  strong  straight 
blade,  double-edged,  and  sharp-pointed,  being  thus 
calculated  both  for  cutting  and  thrusting.  It  was 
called  a  Spanish  sword  (fidxatpa  '16riptKJi\  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  Gaulish  sword,  which  was  a 
cutting  sword  only.  Each  man  carried  in  his 
hand  two  of  those  heavy  missiles,  called  pila  by 
the  Latins,  ixrvoi  by  the  Greek's,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  characteristic  weapon  of  the  Roman 
infantry.  The  shaft  of  these  was  in  every  case 
four  and  a  half  feet  (three  cubits)  long,  and  the 
barbed  iron  head  was  of  the  same  length,  but  this 
extended  half  way  down  the  shaft  to  which  it 
was  attached  with  extreme  care  (Polyb.  vi.  23),  so 
that  the  whole  length  of  the  weapon  was  about 
six  feet  nine  inches.  The  shaft  varied  both  in 
form  and  thickness  —  in  form  it  was  sometimes 
cylindrical,  sometimes  quadrangular  —  in  the 
heaviest,  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  or  the 
breadth  across  one  of  the  flat  sides  was  about  three 
inches  (iraKatariaiay  %xovai  •  •  •  Thv  ^tdfierpou). 

The  equipment  of  the  Principes  and  the  Triarii 
was  in  every  respect  the  same  with  that  of  the 
Hastati,  except  that  the  latter  carried  pikes  (Jiastae 
—  h6para)  instead  of  pila.  (Polyb.  vi.  21,  22, 
23.  For  more  minute  information  with  regard  to 
the  different  parts  of  the  equipment,  consult  Galea, 
Hasta,  Lorica,  Scutum,  Parma,  &c.) 

We  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  in  addition  to 
his  armour  and  weapons  the  legionary,  when  in 
marching  order,  usually  carried  provisions  for  a 
fortnight  at  least,  and  three  or  four  stakes,  used  in 
forming  the  palisade  of  the  camp,  besides  various 
tools,  an  enumeration  of  which  will  be  found  in 
Josephus.  (B.  J.  iii.  5.  §  5.)  The  Roman  writers 
frequently  allude  with  pride  to  the  powers  of  en- 
durance exhibited  by  their  countrymen  in  sup- 
porting with  ease  such  overwhelming  loads  ;  and 
Polybius  draws  a  contrast  between  the  Italian 
and  the  Greek  soldier  in  this  respect  little  favour- 
able to  the  energy  of  the  latter.  (See  Cic.  Tuscul. 
ii.  16.,  which  is  the  locus  classicus;  Polyb.  xviii. 
1  ;  comp.  Veget.  i.  19  ;  from  Liv.  Epit.  lvii.  it 
appears  that  Scipio  trained  his  men  to  carry  food 
for  thirty  days,  and  seven  stakes  each  —  double 
the  usual  burden.) 

6.  The  Hastati,  Principes,  and  Triarii  were  each 
divided  into  ten  companies  called  Manipuli,  to 
which  Polybius  gives,  as  equivalents,  the  three 
terms  rdyna,  oTrefoo,  &i\fxaia.  The  Velites  were 
not  divided  into  companies,  but  were  distributed 
equally  among  the  Hastati,  Principes,  and  Triarii. 

7.  Before  the  division  of  the  three  classes  into 
maniples,  officers  were  appointed  inferior  to  the 
tribunes.  Thirty  men  were  chosen  by  merit,  ten 
from  the  Hastati,  ten  from  the  Principes,  and  ten 
from  the  Triarii  ;  and  this  first  choice  being  com- 
pleted, thirty  more  in  like  manner.  These  sixty 
officers,  of  whom  twenty  were  assigned  to  each  of 
the  three  classes,  and  distributed  equally  among 
the  maniples,  were  named  centuriones,  or  ordinum 
dwtores  {jcevrvprnves^  Tct£tdpxot\  and  each  of  the 
sixty  chose  for  himself  a  lieutenant  (optio),  who, 
being  posted  in  the  rear  of  the  company  while  the 
centurion  was  at  the  head,  was  named  ovpay6s 
(L  e.  Tergiductor)  by  the  Greeks,  so  that  in  each 
maniple  there  were  two  centurions  and  two  op- 
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tiones.  Farther,  the  centurions  selected  out  of 
each  maniple  two  of  the  bravest  and  most  vigorous 
men  as  standard  bearers  (vexilktrii,  signiferi^  c?j- 
fiato(p6poi).  The  first  elected  centurion  of  the 
whole  had  a  seat  in  the  military  council  (trvj/eSplov 
KoivcoveT),  and  in  each  maniple  the  first  chosen 
commanded  the  right  division  of  the  maniple,  and 
the  other  the  left.  Each  of  these  subdivisions  of 
the  maniple  was  called,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter, 
centuria,  but  it  is  not  specifically  noticed  here  by 
Polybius.     (Polyb.  vi.  24.) 

8.  The  cavalry  were  divided  into  ten  troops 
(turmae,  t\ai),  and  out  of  each  of  these  three  of- 
ficers were  chosen,  named  decuriones  (l^dpxat), 
who  named  three  lieutenants  (optioncs,  ovpayoi). 
In  each  troop  the  decurio  first  chosen  commanded 
the  whole  troop,  and  failing  him,  the  second. 

The  equipment  of  the  cavalry  was  originally 
adapted  solely  to  secure  great  ease  and  rapidity  of 
movement.  Hence  they  wore  no  breastplate,  but 
were  clad  in  a  single  garment  girded  tight  round 
their  bodies  ;  their  shields  were  formed  simply  of 
an  ox's  hide,  were  incapable  of  withstanding  a 
strong  blow,  and  were  readily  damaged  by  wet  ; 
their  lances  (B6para)  were  so  light  and  the  shaft 
so  thin,  that  they  vibrated  from  the  action  of  the 
horse  ;  could  not  be  directed  to  their  object  with  a 
steady  aim,  and  were  constantly  snapped  in  a 
charge  merely  by  the  rapid  motion.  Moreover, 
not  being  furnished  with  a  point  at  both  ends, 
they  served  for  one  thrust  only,  by  which  they 
were  broken,  and  then  became  useless.  In  the 
time  of  Polybius,  however,  they  had  adopted  the 
Greek  equipment,  —  a  breastplate,  a  solid  buckler, 
and  a  strong  spear,  fashioned  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  end  by  which  it  was  held  was  so  far  pointed 
as  to  be  available  in  case  of  necessity. 

°.  After  the  soldiers  had  been  thus  divided  and 
officered,  the  tribunes  having  given  the  different 
classes  instructions  with  regard  to  the  arms  which 
they  were  to  provide,  dismissed  them  to  their 
homes,  having  first  bound  them  by  an  oath  to  as- 
semble again  on  a  day  and  in  a  place  fixed  by  the 
consul.  Then  and  there  accordingly  they  did  as- 
semble, no  excuse  for  absence  being  admitted  ex- 
cept inevitable  necessity  or  the  appearance  of  evil 
omens. 

1 0.  The  infantry  furnished  by  the  socii  was  for 
the  most  part  equal  in  number  to  the  Roman  le- 
gions, the  cavalry  twice  or  thrice  as  numerous,  and 
the  whole  were  divided  equally  between  the  two 
consular  armies.  Each  consul  named  twelve  su- 
perior officers,  who  were  termed  Praefecti  Sociorum 
(irpattpeKTOt),  and  corresponded  to  the  legionary 
tribunes.  A  selection  was  then  made  of  the  best 
men,  to  the  extent  of  one  fifth  of  the  infantry  and 
one  third  of  the  cavalry  ;  these  were  formed  into  a 
separate  corps  under  the  name  of  eudraordinarii^ 
and  on  the  march  and  in  the  camp  were  always 
near  the  person  of  the  consul.  The  remainder 
were  divided  into  two  equal  portions,  and  were 
styled  respectively  the  Dextera  Ala  and  the  Sinistra 
Ala  (Ka\ov(Tt  rhfiev  tit^ibv  to  5'  evc&pvfiop  Kepas)* 
[Ala.] 

It  will  be  observed  that  we  have  implied  a  doubt 
with  regard  to  the  number  of  cavalry  furnished  by 
the  allies.  Polybius  (iii.  107),  when  giving  a 
sketch  of  the  Roman  forces  before  the  battle  of 
Cannae,  after  stating  that  the  legion  under  or- 
dinary circumstances  consisted  of  4000  infantry 
and  200  cavalry,  but  that  in  circumstances  of  pe- 
tt  K 
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culiar  difficulty  and  danger  it  was  augmented  to 
5000  infantry  and  300  cavalry,  adds  distinctly 
that  the  allies  supplied  a  force  of  infantry  equal  to 
that  of  the  legion,  and  generally  thrice  as  many 
cavalry  (rav  5e  ffvfxfj.dxojf^  to  fieu  t£>v  ire£av 
•kK^Bqs  irdpHrov  TToiovirt  ro?s  'Yoofxaiicols  <rrparo- 
ir48ois>  to  Se  tuv  imreav  as  eiriirav  rpnrXdffiov). 
When  treating  more  formally  of  the  same  subject 
(vi.  26)  he  repeats  the  above  observation  in  nearly 
the  same  words,  but  when  he  came  to  to  5e  rS>v 
hrireu'v  Tpnr\d<nov,  many  of  the  MSS.  present 
Znr\d<nov  ;  and  a  little  further  on  (vi.  30),  in  the 
passage  where  he  explains  the  manner  in  which 
the  troops  were  quartered  in  a  camp,  his  expres- 
sions, when  interpreted  according  to  their  natural 
meaning  and  their  connection  with  the  preceding 
clause,  must  signify  that  the  total  number  of  the 
allied  cavalry  was  double  that  of  the  Romans,  and 
not,  as  the  Latin  translation  attached  to  the  edition 
of  Schweighaeuser  has  it,  double  that  of  the 
Romans  after  deducting  one-third  for  the  extra- 
ordinarii  equites.  Livy,  when  referring  to  the 
position  of  affairs  between  the  Romans  and  their 
allies  before  the  great  Latin  war  of  b.  c.  340,  after 
specifying  the  ordinary  strength  of  the  Roman 
armies,  adds  (viii.  8)  "  alterum  tantum  ex  Latino 
delectu  adjiciebatur."  When  recounting  the  pre- 
parations for  the  campaign  of  Cannae,  although  he 
appears  to  allude  directly  to  the  narrative  of  Po- 
lybius and  to  copy  his  words,  he  contradicts  him 
directly  with  regard  to  the  allied  cavalry  (xxii. 
36),  "  socii  duplicem  numerum  equitum  darent." 
At  a  somewhat  later  period  (b.  c.  189),  when  four 
legions  were  raised,  the  socii  were  required  to  con- 
tribute 15,000  infantry  and  1200  cavalry  (xxxviii. 
35),  and  nine  years  afterwards  the  consuls  were 
ordered  to  levy  a  new  army  of  four  legions  "  et 
socium  Latini  nominis,  quantus  semper  numerus, 
quindecim  millia  peditum  et  octingenti  equites  " 
(xl.  36),  which  exactly  corresponds  with  what  we 
read  in  a  former  chapter  (xl.  18).  The  truth 
seems  to  be,  that  although  the  contingent  which 
each  state  was  bound  to  furnish,  was  fixed  by 
treaty,  it  was  seldom  necessary  to  tax  all  the  al- 
lies to  the  full  extent,  and  hence  the  senate  used 
their  discretion  as  to  the  precise  number  to  be 
supplied,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  the  proportion  of  confederates  to  Roman 
citizens  becoming  of  course  gradually  larger  as 
the  limits  of  the  Roman  sway  embraced  a  greater 
number  of  cities  and  districts.  (See  Lips,  de 
MilU.  Rom.  ii.  7.) 

11.  Agmen  or  Line  of  March. — The  Extraordinarii 
Pedites  led  the  van  followed  by  the  right  wing  of 
the  infantry  of  the  allies  and  the  baggage  of  these 
two  divisions  ;  next  came  one  of  the  Roman  legions 
with  its  baggage  following ;  next  the  other  Roman 
legion  with  its  own  baggage,  and  that  of  the  left 
wing  of  the  allies,  who  brought  up  the  rear.  The 
different  corps  of  cavalry  sometimes  followed  im- 
mediately behind  the  infantry  to  which  they  were 
attached,  sometimes  rode  on  the  flanks  of  the 
beasts  of  burden,  at  once  protecting  them  and  pre- 
venting them  from  straggling.  If  there  was  any 
apprehension  of  an  attack  from  behind,  the  only 
change  in  the  above  order  consisted  in  making  the 
Extraordinarii  bring  up  the  rear  instead  of  leading 
the  van.  As  far  as  the  position  of  the  two  legions 
with  regard  to  each  other,  and  also  of  the  two 
wings  of  the  allies,  was  concerned,  it  was  under- 
stood that  the  legion  and  the  wing  which  took  the 
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lead  upon  one  day  should  fall  behind  upon  the  next 
day,  in  order  that  each  in  turn  might  have  the 
advantage  of  arriving  first  at  the  watering  places 
and  fresh  pastures.  When  marching  in  open 
ground  where  an  attack  on  the  flanks  was  antici- 
pated, a  different  disposition  was  sometimes  adopted. 
The  Hastati,  Principes,  and  Triarii  marched  in 
three  columns  parallel  to  each  other,  the  baggage 
of  the  first  maniples  took  the  lead,  the  baggage  of 
the  second  maniples  was  placed  between  the  first- 
and  second  maniples,  and  so  on  for  the  rest,  the 
baggage  in  each  case  preceding  the  maniple  to 
which  it  belonged.  If  an  attack  was  made  then 
the  soldiers  wheeling  either  to  the  right  or  to  the 
left,  according  to  circumstances,  and  advancing  at 
the  same  time  a  few  steps,  by  this  simple  and 
easily  executed  movement  presented  at  once  an 
even  front  to  the  enemy,  the  whole  of  the  baggage 
being  now  in  the  rear. 

Generally,  when  advancing  through  a  country 
in  which  it  was  necessary  to  guard  against  a  sudden 
onset,  the  troops,  instead  of  proceeding  in  a  loose 
straggling  column,  were  kept  together  in  close 
compact  bodies  ready  to  act  in  any  direction  at  a 
moment's  warning,  and  hence  an  army  under  these 
circumstances  was  said  agmine  quadrato  incedere. 
(e.  g.  Sail.  Jug.  105  ;  Senec.  Ep,  59  ;  comp.  Cic. 
Phil,  ii.  42,  v.  7.) 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  Polybius,  at  the  outset, 
promises  an  account  of  the  order  of  march,  of  the 
encampment,  and  of  the  battle  array  of  the  Roman 
armies  (-jropzlas,  ffTparoirsSdas,  irapardj-tts  ;  Ag- 
men, Castra,  Aries)  ;  but  that  while  he  has  re- 
deemed his  pledge  with  regard  to  the  two  former, 
he  has  left  the  last  topic  untouched,  unless,  indeed, 
it  was  included  in  a  section  now  lost.  It  is,  more- 
over, comparatively  speaking,  a  subject  of  little 
consequence,  for  while  we  know  that  a  camp  was 
always  the  same  so  long  as  the  constitution  of  the 
army  remained  unchanged,  and  while  the  order  of 
march  was  subject  to  few  modifications,  the  mar- 
shalling of  the  troops  for  an  engagement  must  have 
varied  materially  in  almost  every  contest,  depend- 
ing necessarily  in  a  great  measure  on  the  nature  of 
the  ground,  and  on  the  aspect  assumed  by  the  foe. 

Some  doubt  exists  with  regard  to  the  force  of 
the  term  Agmen  Pilatum  as  distinguished  from 
Agmen  Quadralum.  The  explanation  quoted  from 
Varro  by  Servius  (Ad  Virg.  Aen.  xii.  121),  "Quad- 
ratum,  quod  immixtis  etiam  jumentis  incedit,  ut 
ubivis  possit  considere :  pilatum,  quod  sine  ju- 
mentis incedit,  sed  inter  se  densum  est,  quo  faci- 
lius  per  iniquiora  loca  tramittatur,"  has  not  been 
considered  satisfactory,  although  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  Varro,  himself  a  soldier,  should 
have  been  inaccurate  upon  such  a  point.  Where 
the  phrase  occurs  in  poetry  as  in  the  passage  in 
Virgil  referred  to  above  (comp.  Martial,  x.  48 ),  it 
probably  denotes  merely  "  columns  bristling  with 
spears." 

Polybius  being  our  most  copious  and  pure  source 
of  information,  before  passing  on  to  the  fourth 
period,  it  may  be  fitting  to  enter  more  fully  upon 
certain  topics  which  he  has  either  touched  very 
lightly  or  passed  over  in  silence.  We  shall,  there- 
fore, make  a  few  remarks:  —  1.  On  the  levying 
of  soldiers.  2.  On  the  division  of  the  legion  as  a 
body  into  cohorts,  maniples,  and  centuries,  oi 
which  the  cohort  and  the  century  are  not  named 
by  Polybius  in  the  above  description.  3.  On  the 
distribution  of  the  soldiers  into  Triarii,  Principeg, 
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Hastati,  Velites,  AntepUani,  Antesignani,  &c,  and 
on  the  original  import  of  these  terms.  4.  On  the 
officers  of  the  legion,  the  tribunes,  the  centurions 
and  subalterns. 

1.  The  levy  (delectus,  KaTaypafyf))  was  usually 
held  in  the  Capitol  (Liv.  xxvi.  31)  by  the  consuls 
seated  on  their  chairs  of  state  (positis  sellis,  Liv. 
Hi.  11);  but  sometimes  in  the  Campus  Martins 
(Dionys.  viii.  87),  which  was  beyond  the  juris- 
diction of  the  tribunes  of  the  plebs,  who,  in  the 
earlier  ages  of  the  commonwealth  especially,  fre- 
quently interfered  to  prevent  an  army  from  being 
raised. 

According  to  the  principles  of  the  constitution, 
none  were  enrolled  in  the  legion,  except  freeborn 
citizens  (ingenui)  above  the  age  of  seventeen,  and 
under  the  age  of  forty-six,  possessing  the  amount 
of  fortune  specified  above  (Gell.  x.  28)  ;  but  in 
times  of  peculiar  difficulty,  these  conditions  were 
not  insisted  upon.  Thus,  in  consequence  of  the 
scarcity  of  men  during  the  second  Punic  war,  it 
was  at  one  time  ordained,  that  lads  under  seven- 
teen might  be  admitted  into  the  ranks,  and  that 
their  tune  should  be  allowed  to  count  just  as  if 
they  had  attained  to  the  legal  age  (Liv.  xxv.  5), 
and  on  the  other  hand,  when  strenuous  exertions 
were  made  for  the  campaign  against  Perseus,  the 
senate  decreed  that  no  one  under  fifty  should  be 
excused  from  enlisting  (Liv.  xlii.  33).  Moreover, 
not  only  were  all  freeborn  citizens  without  dis- 
tinction of  fortune  called  out  on  such  occasions,  but 
even  freedmen  were  armed  (Liv.  x.  21,  xxii.  11)  ; 
and  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  eight  thousand 
slaves  who  had  declared  themselves  willing  to 
fight  for  the  republic,  were  purchased  by  the  state, 
and  formed  into  two  legions,  who,  under  the  name 
of  Volones,  displayed  great  bravery,  and  eventually 
earned  their  freedom  (Liv.  xxii.  57). 

In  moments  of  sudden  panic  or  when  the  neces- 
sity was  so  pressing  as  to  admit  of  not  a  moment's 
delay,  all  formalities  were  dispensed  with,  and 
every  man  capable  of  bearing  arms  was  summoned 
to  join  in  warding  off  the  threatened  danger,  a 
force  raised  under  such  circumstances  being  termed 
subitarius  s.  tumuliuarius  exercitus  (Subitarii  mi- 
lites,  Liv.  iii.  4,  xli.  1 7  ;  Subitarius  exercilus,  iii. 
30  ;  Legumes  subilariae  tumultus  causa  scriptae, 
xxxi.  2,  xl.  26  ;  Tumuliuarius  exercitus  raptim 
conscriptus,  viii.  1 1 J  Legiones  tumuliuarias  scriberet, 
xl.  26). 

If  citizens  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and 
forty  six  did  not  appear  and  answer  to  their  names 
or  contumaciously  refused  to  come  forward,  they 
might  be  punished  in  various  ways,  —  by  fine, 
by  imprisonment,  by  stripes,  by  confiscation  of 
their  property,  and  even,  in  extreme  cases,  by 
being  Bold  as  slaves  (Dionys.  viii.  87  ;  Liv.  vii.  4  ; 
Varr.  ap.  Gell.  xi.  1,  ap.  Non.  s.v.  Tenebrionem; 
Val.  Max.  vi.  3.  §  4).  At  the  same  time,  causes 
might  be  alleged  which  were  recognised  as  forming 
a  legitimate  ground  for  exemption  (vacatio  justa 
militiae).  Thus,  all  who  had  served  for  the  full 
period  of  twenty  years  in  the  infantry  or  ten  in 
cavalry,  were  relieved  from  further  service,  al- 
though they  might  still  be  within  the  regular  age  ; 
and  so,  in  like  manner,  when  they  were  afflicted  by 
any  grievous  malady,  or  disabled  by  any  personal 
defect,  or  engaged  in  any  sacred  or  civil  offices 
which  required  their  constant  attendance  ;  but 
these  and  similar  pleas,  although  sustained  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  might  be  rendered  void  by 
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a  decree  of  the  senate  "ne  vacationes  valerent," 
and  hence  in  the  case  of  a  Gallic  war,  we  read  that 
Aemilius  Mamercinus,  then  consul,  was  instructed 
"  scribere  exercitum  sine  ulla  vacationis  venia  " 
(Liv.  viii.  20),  and  one  of  the  measures  urged  by 
Cicero  upon  the  senate  in  the  contest  with  Antonius 
was  "  delectum  haberi  sublatis  vacationibus" 
(Philipp.  v.  12).  So,  also,  if  the  soldier,  after 
being  enrolled,  failed  to  appear  at  the  place  of 
muster  appointed  by  the  consul,  his  absence  might 
be  justified  by  various  "  excusationes,"  a  list  of 
which  will  be  found  in  Gellius  (xvi.  4),  the  most 
important  being  severe  bodily  ailment  (morbus 
sonticus)  ;  the  death  of  a  near  relation  (fwrtusfa- 
miliare)  ;  the  obligation  of  performing  a  stated 
sacrifice  (saxrificiiAn  anniversarium),  or  some  other 
religious  impediment. 

While  those  who  had  served  for  the  stipulated 
period  were  entitled  to  immunity  for  the  future, 
even  although  within  the  legal  age,  and  were  styled 
Emeriti,  so  on  the  other  hand,  it  appears  from 
some  passages  in  the  classics,  that  persons  who  had 
not  completed  their  regular  term  within  the  usual 
limits,  might  be  forced,  if  required,  to  serve  be- 
tween the  ages  of  forty-five  and  fifty  (Liv.  xxvii. 
11,  xlii.  34  ;  Senec.  de  brev.  Vit.  cap.  ult.  ;  Quintil. 
ix.  2.  §  85).  Towards  the  close  of  the  republic, 
and  under  the  empire,  when  the  legions  became 
permanent,  the  soldier  who  had  served  his  full 
time  received  a  regular  discharge  (missio)  together 
with  a  bounty  (praemium)  in  money  or  an  allot- 
ment of  land.  The  jurists  distinguish  three  kinds 
of  discharge :  — 1.  Missio  lumesta,  granted  for  length 
of  service.  2.  Missio  caussaria,  in  consequence  of 
bad  health.  3.  Missio  Ignominiosa,  when  a  man 
was  drummed  out  for  bad  conduct  (Macer  in  Dig. 
49.  tit.  16.  s.  13;  Ulpian  in  Dig.  3.  tit.  2.  s.  2, 
comp.  Hirt.  B.A.  54  ;  Suet.  Jul.  69,  Octet).  24). 
It  frequently  happened  that  emeriti  were  induced 
to  continue  in  the  ranks,  either  from  attachment  to 
the  person  of  the  general  or  from  hopes  of  profit  or 
promotion  (Appian.  B.  C.  v.  3),  and  were  then 
called  veterani,  or  when  they  joined  an  army,  in 
consequence  of  a  special  invitation  evocati  (ava- 
nXiiroi,  Dion  Cass.  lv.  24).  Dion  Cassius  states 
(/.  c.)  that  troops  bearing  this  last  denomination  were 
first  employed  by  Octavianus,  when  he  called  out 
(avwateffw)  the  veterans  of  Julius  Caesar  to  aid 
him  against  Antonius,  but  we  read  of  them  at  an 
earlier  period.  (Caes.  B.  Q.  vii.  65,  B.  C.  i.  17, 
iii.  88.)  [Evocati.]  They  must  in  no  way 
be  confounded  with  the  volunteers  mentioned  by 
Polybius  in  his  description  of  a  Roman  camp 
(rwes  twv  ide\ovT7]Sbv  ffTpa.rivop.hwv  rtf  twv 
imirav  x<fy>""i),  who  seem  to  have  formed  part  of 
what  may  be  termed  the  personal  suite  of  the 
general.  (Comp.  Sallust.  Jug.  84.)  We  shall 
make  some  further  remarks  upon  the  Veterani  and 
the  changes  introduced  by  Augustus  with  regard 
to  the  term  of  service,  when  we  speak  of  the 
Vexillarii,  who  belong  to  our  fifth  period. 

2.  We  next  proceed  to  consider  the  division  of 
the  legion  into  Coltortes,  Manipuli,  Centuriae, 
Signa,  Ordines,  Contubernia. 

Cohortes. — It  will  be  observed  that  Polybius 
takes  no  notice  of  the  Cohort,  a  division  of  the 
legion  mentioned  so  often  in  the  Roman  writers. 
Hence  Salmasius  and  other  distinguished  scholars 
have  supposed  that  the  cohort  had  no  existence 
until  the  time  of  Marius,  and  although  named  by 
Livy  almost  immediately  after  the  expulsion  of 
K  K  2 
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the  kings  (ii.  11),  and  repeatedly  afterwards  (e.  g. 
xxvii.  13,  41)  he  may  be  supposed  to  speak  pro- 
leptically.  But  in  a  quotation  preserved  by  A. 
Gellius  (N.  A.  xvi.  4)  from  the  treatise  De  Re 
Militari  of  Cincius,  who  is  generally  admitted  to 
he  Cincius  Alimentus,  the  annalist  contemporary 
with  Hannibal,  we  find  the  cohort  not  only  named 
but  specifically  defined,  In  legume  sunt  centuriae 
sexaginla,  manijmli  triginta,  cohortes  decern ;  and 
Polybius  himself  uses  the  Latin  word  Ko6pris 
twice  in  his  history  of  Scipio'a  Spanish  campaigns 
(xi.  23,  33),  giving  in  the  first  of  these  passages 
an  explanation  of  the  term,  «al  KaSiiv  . .  .  Tpus 
ffirelpas,  tovto  5e  Ka\etTat  rb  ffivrayp.a  twv  Tre^wj' 
wapa  'Pa'^owu  Koipris  .  .  .  where  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  Polybius  uses  the  words  rctyjua, 
oTjjuafa,  and  aveipa  indifferently,  to  denote  the 
maniple.  On  the  other  hand,  the  later  Greek 
writers  generally  designate  the  maniple  by  *oxos> 
and  almost  invariably  employ  o-ireipa  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  cokors.  Hence  considerable  confusion 
is  apt  to  arise  ;  and  Livy  has  rendered  his  de- 
scription of  the  order  in  which  Scipio  marshalled 
his  army  at  Zama  unintelligible  by  translating  ras 
a-Kflpas  in  the  text  of  Polybius  by  cohortes  instead 
of  manipuhs  (Liv.  xxx.  33  ;  Polyb.  xv.  9)  ;  while 
Polybius  himself  is  guilty  of  an  inconsistency  in 
the  same  chapter  when  he  uses  the  expression  rats 
tvv  ypoo'Qofidxotj'  trneipais,  for  the  ypoffipopaxoi 
or  Velites  were  not  divided  into  maniples,  as  he 
most  distinctly  states  elsewhere. 

When  the  soldiers  of  the  legion  were  classified 
as  Velites,  Hastati,  Principes  and  Triarii,  the  co- 
hort contained  one  maniple  of  each  of  the  three  latter 
denominations,  together  with  their  complement  of 
Velites,  so  that  when  the  legion  contained  4000, 
each  cohort  would  consist  of  60  Triarii,  120 
Principes,  120  Hastati,  and  100  Velites,  in  all 
400  men. 

The  number  of  cohorts  in  a  legion  being  always 
ten  (Cincius,  I.  c.  ;  Cic.  Philip,  iv.  27  ;  the  words 
of  Isidor.  Orig.  ix.  3.  §  47,  are  evidently  corrupt), 
and  the  cohorts,  during  the  republic,  being  all 
equal  to  each  other,  the  strength  of  the  cohort 
varied  from  time  to  time  with  the  strength  of  the 
legion,  and  thus  at  different  periods  ranged  between 
the  limits  of  300  and  600.  They  were  regularly 
numbered  from  1  to  10,  the  centurion  of  the  first 
century  of  the  first  maniple  of  the  first  cohort 
was  the  guardian  of  the  eagle,  and  hence  the  first 
cohort  seems  always  to  have  been  regarded  as 
superior  in  dignity  to  the  rest.  (Caes.  B.  O.  iii.  64, 
Cic.  ad  Att.  v.  20.)  From  some  expressions  in  the 
description  given  by  Caesar  of  the  battle  of  Phar- 
salia,  it  has  been  inferred  that  even  then  the  first 
cohorts  in  the  legions  were  more  numerous  than 
the  rest ;  and  this  was  certainly  the  case  under  the 
empire,  when  they  were  termed  coliortes  milliariae, 
and  contained  twice  as  many  soldiers  as  the  others. 
Thus  the  legion  described  by  Hyginus  amounted 
to  5280  men,  divided  into  ten  cohorts  ;  and  of 
these,  the  first,  which  had  the  charge  of  the  eagle, 
consisted  of  960  men,  while  the  remaining  nine 
had  480  each. 

The  word  cohort  lasted  as  long  as  the  word  le- 
gion, and  even  longer,  for  not  only  does  Ammianus 
(xxi.  13,  xxiii.  5)  speak  of  centuries  and  cohorts 
in  the  army  of  Julian,  but  cohors,  as  a  military 
term,  is  met  with  in  authors  after  Justinian.  But 
although  cohortes  is  found  occasionally  in  the  wri- 
ters of  the  later  empire,  they  for  the  most  part 
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prefer  the  somewhat  vague  term  numeri,  which 
appears  in  Tacitus  and  Suetonius,  and  perhaps 
even  in  Cicero  (adFam.  xi.  10,  xii.  13).  Numeri 
seems  to  have  signified  strictly  the  muster  roll, 
whence  the  phrases  referre  in  nuineros,  distribuere 
in  numeros  (Plin.  Ep.  iii.  8,  x.  30,  31),  and  thus 
served  to  denote  any  body  of  legionaries.  In  the 
Digest  and  the  two  Codes  it  is  used  sometimes  for 
a  century,  sometimes  for  a  cohort ;  by  Suetonius 
( Vespas.  6)  for  a  detachment  selected  from  three 
different  legions.  Nor  is  it  absolutely  restricted  to 
legionaries,  for  we  read  in  inscriptions  of  Numerus 
Britonum  (Orell.  1627),  Numeri  Dalmatarum 
(Grut.  dxxviii. ;  Orell.  3410),  while  Ammianus 
applies  it  to  cavalry  as  well  as  infantry,  and  to 
auxiliaries  as  well  as  legionaries  (xxiii.  2).  In 
like  manner  the  later  Greeks  introduced  aoifytol 
or  vov/j.epo\  for  coliortes,  the  former  being  the  ex- 
planation given  by  St.  Chrysostom  in  his  exposition 
of  the  tenth  chapter  of  .the  Acts  for  the  word 
ffveipus,  while  Suidas  interprets  awflpat  by  voi- 
fiepa. 

Whenever  Cohors  occurs  in  the  Latin  classics  in 
connection  with  the  legion,  it  always  signifies  a 
specific  division  of  the  legion  ;  but  it  is  very  fre- 
quently found,  in  the  general  sense  of  battalion,  to 
denote  troops  altogether  distinct  from  the  legion. 
Thus  in  Livy  (iv.  39)  it  is  applied  to  a  body  of 
dismounted  cavalry,  to  the  force  of  the  allies 
(cdariae  cohortes,  x.  40,  41 ;  cohors  Peligna,  xxv. 
14  ;  cohortem  Marsorum,  xxxiii.  36,  &c),  to  the 
troops  of  an  enemy  (vii.  7,  x.  40,  xxx.  36),  with 
various  other  modifications  ;  and  we  shall  be  called 
upon  to  speak  under  our  fifth  period  of  Cohortes 
praetorianae,  Coliortes  peditatae,  Coliortes  equitatae, 
and  several  others. 

Manipulus. — The  original  meaning  of  this  word, 
which  is  clearly  derived  from  manus,  was  a  hand- 
ful or  wisp  of  hay,  straw,  fern,  or  the  like,  and  this, 
according  to  Roman  tradition,  affixed  to  the  end  of 
a  pole,  formed  the  primitive  military  standard  in 
the  days  of  Romulus  — 

Pertica  suspenses  portabat  longa  maniplos 
Unde  maniplaris  nomina  miles  habet. 

(Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  117;  compare  Plut.  Rom.  8) 
Hence  it  was  applied  to  a  body  of  soldiers  serving 
under  the  same  ensign  (see  Varr.  L.L.  v.  8,  vi.  85 
who  connects  it  in  this  sense  directly  with  manus): 
when  the  ponderous  mass  of  the  phalanx  was  re- 
solved into  small  companies  marshalled  in  open 
order,  these  were  termed  manipuli,  and  down  to  a 
very  late  period  the  common  soldiers  of  the  legion 
were  designated  as  manipulares  or  manipularii, 
terms  equivalent  to  gregarii  milites.  By  whom 
this  momentous  innovation  upon  the  tactics  of  a 
Roman  army  was  first  introduced,  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  with  certainty  ;  but  from  the  remark 
of  Livy  (viii.  8),  that  a  change  in  the  equipment 
of  the  heavy-armed  soldiery  took  place  at  the 
period  when  they  began  to  receive  pay,  compared 
with  the  words  of  Plutarch  (fiamill.  40),  we  may 
conjecture  that  the  revolution  was  brought  about 
in  part  at  least  by  the  greatest  general  of  whom 
the  infant  republic  could  boast  —  Camillus. 

When  the  phalanx  was  first  broken  up,  it  ap- 
pears (Liv.  viii.  8)  that  each  of  the  three  classes 
of  Hastati,  Principes,  and  Triarii,  contained  fif- 
teen maniples  ;  but  before  the  second  Punic  war 
(see  Cincius,  as  quoted  by  Gell.  above)  the  num- 
ber of  maniples  in  each  of  these  classes  was  re- 
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duced  to  ten,  as  stated  by  Polvbius.  Hence  it 
is  easy  to  calculate  the  number  of  soldiers  in  each 
maniple,  according  to  the  varying  numbers  in  the 
legion,  it  being  always  borne  in  mind  that  the 
Triarii  never  exceeded  600,  and  that  the  Velites 
were  not  divided  into  maniples,  but  distributed 
equally  among  the  heavy -armed  companies. 

Some  writers,  especially  Le  Beau,  in  his  "  M6- 
moires  *'  on  the  Legion,  maintain  that,  after  the 
distinctions  between  the  Hastati,  Principes  and 
Triarii  were  abolished,  and  the  legion  was  mar- 
shalled in  cohorts,  the  division  into  maniples  was 
no  longer  practised,  and  that  the  term  manipulus 
must  from  this  time  be  understood  to  indicate  either 
a  small  number  of  men  indefinitely,  or  a  mass  of 
ten  soldiers  quartered  in  the  same  tent.  No  one, 
however,  who  reads  without  prejudice  the  words  of 
Caesar  "  adeo  ut  paucis  mutatis  centurionibus, 
iidem  ordines,  manipulique  constarent  "  (B.  C.  ii. 
28,  comp.  B.  G.  ii.  25,  vi.  33),  and  of  Tacitus, 
"assistentem  concionem  quia  permixta  videbatur 
discedere  in  manipulos  jubet "  {Ann.  i.  34),  to- 
gether with  the  still  more  explicit  expressions  of 
Ammiamis,  "omnes  centurias  et  manipulos  et  co- 
horteB  in  concionem  convocabat "  (xxi.  13.  §9), 
repeated  almost  in  the  same  words  in  two  other 
passages  (xviL  13.  §  25,  xxiii.  5.  §  15),  can  doubt 
that  the  manipulus  continued  to  the  very  last  to 
form  one  of  the  larger  subdivisions  of  the  legion. 
Indeed,  the  whole  system  of  classifying  and  naming 
the  centurions  upon  which  Le  Beau  himself  be- 
stows so  much  labour  and  ingenuity  is  unintelligible 
upon  any  other  supposition.  At  the  same  time 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  manipulus  must  sometimes 
be  taken  in  a  general  sense,  as  when  Tacitus  gives 
this  name  to  the  detachment  of  sixty  men,  sent 
into  Asia  by  Nero,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  Plautus 
to  death.  (Ann.  xiv.  58,  59.)  As  to  the  identity 
of  manipulus  and  contubemium,  no  doubt  Vegetius 
states  very  distinctly  that  the  centuries  were  divided 
into  contubernia,  and  adds  "  contubemium  autem 
manipulus  vocabatur,11  but  an  assertion  proceeding 
from  such  a  source  is  as  worthless  as  the  etymology 
by  which  it  is  followed  up. 

Centuriae.  ■ —  The  distribution  of  soldiers  into 
centuriae  must  be  regarded  as  coeval  with  the  origin 
of  Rome.  Plutarch,  as  noticed  abovt?,  speaks  of 
the  force  led  by  Romulus  against  Amulius  as 
formed  of  centuries ;  and  from  the  close  connections 
between  the  centuries  of  Servius  Tullius,  and  the 
organization  of  the  military  force,  we  cannot  hesi- 
tate to  believe  that  the  term  was  communicated  to 
the  ranks  of  the  phalanx.  For  a  long  period  after 
the  establishment  of  the  manipular  constitution,  the 
legion  contained  invariably  sixty  centuries,  and 
even  after  the  introduction  of  the  cohors  milliaria, 
we  have  no  good  evidence  to  prove  that  any 
change  took  place  in  this  respect  except  we  choose 
to  adopt  the  statements  of  Vegetius. 

Signum.  —  There  is  much  doubt  with  regard  to 
'he  import  of  the  word  signum,  when  used  to  denote 
a  division  of  the  legion,  in  such  phrases  as  signi  unius 
milites  ferre  scalasjussit  (Liv.  xxv.  23)  ;  and  postero 

die  cum  unius  signi  militibus pergit  ire  ad  urbem. 

(Liv.  xxxiii.  1.)  The  question  is,  whether  in 
these  passages  we  are  to  understand  that  a  maniple 
is  meant  or  a  century.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is 
admitted  that  after  the  legion  was  marshalled  by 
cohorts,  each  century  had  its  own  standard,  and 
in  bo  far  as  the  earlier  ages  are  concerned,  Poly- 
bius expressly  tells  us  that  there  were  two  standard  - 
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bearers  (iivSpas  (rr)fxaio<p6povs)  in  each  maniple 
(see  also  Liv.  viii.  8).  On  the  other  hand,  one  of 
the  names  given  by  Polybius  to  the  maniple  is 
ffTjfiaia,  which  seems  to  correspond  exactly  with 
signum,  and  Varro  in  his  glossary  of  military  terms, 
"Manipulos  exercitus  minimas  manus  quae  unum 
sequuntur  signum,"  to  which  we  may  add  Liv.  xxvii. 

1 4.,  "  ni  C.  Decimius  Flavus signo  adrepto 

primi  hastati,  manipulum  eius  signi  se  sequi  jus- 
sisset,"  and  as  to  the  avSpas  o-q(xaioip6povs,  although 
there  were  two  standard-bearers,  it  does  not  follow 
that  there  were  two  standards. 

Ordo  generally  signifies  a  century,  and  ordinum 
ductor  is  synonymous  with  centurio,  and  ducere 
Iionestum  ordinem  means  to  be  one  of  the  principal 
centurions  in  a  legion.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
celebrated  chapter  in  Livy  (viii.  8.),  discussed 
above,  ordo  undoubtedly  denotes  one  of  the  ori- 
ginal maniples,  and  when  we  read  in  book  xlii.  34. 
"  Mihi  T.  Quinctius  Flamininus  decumura  ordinem 
hastatum  adsignavit,"  the  speaker  seems  to  declare 
that  he  had  been  raised  from  the  ranks  to  the  post 
of  a  centurion  in  the  10th  maniple  of  the  Hastati. 
These  must,  however,  be  regarded  as  exceptions. 

Contubemium.  —  This  was  the  name  given  under 
the  empire  to  the  body  of  soldiers  who  were  quar- 
tered together  in  the  same  tent ;  the  captain  of  the 
mess,  decanus  or  decuno,  is  called  by  Vegetius 
caput  contulternii,  and  Ammiamis  designates  the 
mess-mates  by  the  word  concorporales. 

3.  Hastati, Principes,  Triarii,  Pilani,  Antepilani, 
Antesignani,  Principia.  —  No  reasonable  doubt 
can  exist  that  the  Hastati  were  so  called,  from 
having  been  armed  with  a  Jiasta  (Hastati  dicti 
qui  primi  hastis  pugnabant,  Varr.  L.  L.  v.  39),  the 
Principes  from  having  occupied  the  front  line  (the 
etymology  of  Varro,  l.  c.  is  here  not  distinct,  Prin- 
cipes qui  a  principio  gladiis),  the  Triarii,  other- 
wise named  Pilani,  from  having  been  ranged  be- 
hind the  first  two  lines  as  a  body  of  reserve  and 
armed  with  the  pilum  (Pilani,  qui  pilis  .  .  . 
Pilani  Triarii  quoque  dicti  quod  in  acie  tertio  ordine 
actremis  subsidio  deponebantur  ;  quod  hi  subsidebant, 
ab  eo  snbsidium  dictum,  a  quo  Plautus, 

Agile  nunc  subsidite  omnes  quasi  solent  triarii, 

Varr.  1.  c.  ;  comp.  Liv.  viii.  8),  while  the  first  two 
lines  were  termed  collectively  AntepUani,  from 
standing  in  front  of  the  Pilani.  In  process  of  time, 
it  came  to  pass,  that  these  designations  no  longer 
expressed  the  actual  condition  of  the  troops  to  which 
they  were  attached.  When  Polybius  wrote,  and 
long  before  that  period,  the  Hastati  were  not  armed 
with  Itastae,  but  in  common  with  the  Principes  bore 
the  heavy  pilum:  on  the  other  hand,  the  pilani 
carried  Itastae  and  not pila,  while  the  Principes  were 
not  drawn  up  in  the  front,  but  formed  the  second 
line.  The  origin  of  this  discrepancy  between  the 
names  and  the  objects  which  they  represented,  is 
somewhat  obscure,  but  perhaps  not  altogether  be- 
yond the  reach  of  a  very  simple  conjecture.  The 
names  were  first  bestowed  when  the  Roman  army 
was  disciplined  according  to  the  tactics  of  the 
Grecian  phalanx.  At  that  time  the  hastati  were 
the  skirmishers  armed  with  a  light  javelin  (the 
liasta  velitaris),  who  were  thrown  forward  in  ad- 
vance of  the  main  body,  and  it  is  with  reference  to 
their  ancient  duty  that  Ennius  in  the  eighth  book 
of  his  annals  uses  an  expression  no  longer  appli- 
cable in  his  day. 

"Hastati  spargunt  hastas,  fit   ferreus   imber." 
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Tn  corroboration  of  this,  it  will  be  seen  from  the 
celebrated  chapter  in  Livy  (viii.  8),  which  we 
have  discussed  at  length  above,  that  after  the  open 
order  had  been  established,  and  the  majority  of 
ibe  hastati  had  become  hoplites  (scutaii),  one-third 
of  the  men  in  each  maniple  were  equipped  as  light 
troops  "  manipulus  leves  vicenos  milites  ....  leves 
autem,  qui  hastam  tantum  gaesaque  gererent." 
The  Principes  were  the  front  ranks  of  the  phalanx, 
men  in  the  full  vigour  of  their  years  and  strength, 
clad  in  complete  defensive  armour,  and  hence  dis- 
tinguished by  Livy  {I,  c.)  as  "  insignibus  maxime 
araris."  The  Pilani  were  in  the  rear  of  the  pha- 
lanx, and  as  the  opposing  hosts  approached  each 
other,  before  they  were  required  to  give  weight 
and  momentum  to  the  mass,  threw  the  heavy 
pilum  over  the  heads  of  their  comrades,  in  order 
to  break,  if  possible,  the  continuity  of  the  enemy's 
line. 

Vegetius  uniformly  places  the  Principes  in  front 
(i.  20,  ii.  2,  15,  iii.  14),  and  it  is  only  necessary 
to  read  the  sentences  in  which  they  are  mentioned, 
to  perceive  how  hopeless  is  the  confusion  which 
pervades  his  statements. 

Antesignani. — While  the  Hastati  and  Principes, 
taken  together,  were  sometimes  termed  Antepiktni, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  Triarii,  so  the  Hastati 
alone  were  sometimes  termed  Antesignani,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  Principes  and  Triarii  taken 
together.  That  the  Antesignani  were  the  soldiers 
who  fought  in  the  front  ranks-  is  manifest  from 
almost  every  passage  in  which  the  word  is  found 
(e.  g.  Liv.  ii.  20,  vii.  33)  ;  that  they  were  so  called 
from  being  placed  before  the  standards,  is  proved 
by  the  description  of  the  confusion  which  prevailed 
in  the  engagement  at  the  Thrasymene  lake,  w  Non 
ilia  (sc.  pugna)  ordinata  per  principes,  hastatosque 
ac  triarios,  nee  ut  pro  signis  antesignani,  post  signa 
alia  pugnaret  acies"  (Liv.  xxii.  5)  ;  that  they 
were  not  the  Velites  is  clear  from  the  marshalling 
of  the  troops  before  Zama,  "vias  paten tes  inter 
manipulos  antesignanorum  velitibus  complevit " 
(Liv.  xxx.  33,  who  here  translates  Polybius)  ; 
that  they  were  the  soldiers  who  formed  the  first 
line  as  distinguished  from  the  second,  appears  from 
the  narratives  of  the  battles  against  the  Latins, 
"caesos  hastatos  principesque,  stragem  et  ante 
signa  et  post  signa  factam,  triarios  postremo  rem 
restituisse  "  (Liv.  viii.  11),  and  against  the  Tuscans, 
"cadunt  antesignani,  et  ne  nudentur  propugna- 
toribus  signa,  fit  ex  secunda  prima  acies  "  (Liv. 
ix.  39)  ;  and  from  these  two  quotations,  it  is 
further  evident  that  the  position  of  the  "  signa  " 
was  behind  the  hastati  and  before  the  principes. 
These  signa  must  have  been  the  ordinary  standards 
of  the  maniples,  for  we  know  that  the  aquila  was 
in  the  custody  of  the  first  maniple  of  the  triarii. 
The  term  Antesignani  having  become  established 
as  denoting  the  front  ranks  in  a  line  of  battle,  was 
retained  in  this  general  sense  long  after  the  Hastati, 
Principes,  and  Triarii  had  disappeared  (see  Caes. 
B.  C.  i.  43,  iii.  84,  where  they  are  the  oldest  and 
best  soldiers,  who  now  led  the  van.  Comp.  Varro 
ap.  Non.  s.  v.  Antesignanorum.) 

Another  term  employed  to  denote  the  front 
ranks  of  an  army  in  battle  array  is  Principia,  and 
in  this  sense  mu3t  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
the  Pnncipia  or  chief  street  in  the  camp,  and  from 
Principia,  which  in  the  later  writers,  such  as  Am- 
mianus  and  Vegetius,  is  equivalent  to  principalis 
mitites  (Liv.  ii.  65,  iii.  22,  viii,  10  ;  Sisenn.  ap. 
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Non.  s.  v.  mandare  ;  Sail.  Jug.  54  ;  Tac.  Hist.  ii. 
43  ;  comp.  Varr.  ap.  Gell.  iii.  4  ;  Terent.  Eun<  iv. 
7,  and  note  of  Donatus  ;  Senec.  de  Vit.  beat,  14). 

Postsignani  does  not  occur  in  any  author  earlier 
than  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xviii.  8.  §  7,  xxiv.  6. 
§  9),  and  therefore  need  not  be  illustrated  here  ; 
the  Subsignanus  miles  of  Tacitus  {Hist.  i.  70,  iv. 
33)  seems  to  be  the  same  with  the  Vexillarii,  who 
fall  under  our  next  period. 

Rorarii,  Accensi,  Ferentarii,  Jaculatores,  Welites9 
Procubitores, 

Light-armed  troops  (Jews  armatura)  were, 
from  the  first,  associated  with  the  hoplites,  but 
under  different  circumstances  and  different  names, 
at  different  periods. 

When  the  Hastati  had,  in  a  great  measure,  ceased 
to  act  as  tirailleurs,  their  place  was  supplied  by 
the  Rorarii  (Rorarii  dicti  ab  rare,  qui  committebant 
helium  ante,  ideo  quod  ante  rorat  quam  pluit,  Varro, 
L.  L.  vii.  §  57),  whose  method  of  fighting  has  been 
described  above  (p.  495).  The  Accensi,  as  de- 
scribed by  Livy  (viii.  8),  were  inferior  in  equip- 
ment to  the  rorarii,  although  employed  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  seem  to  have  been  camp  followers  or 
servants  (Accbnsos  ministratores  Goto  esse  scribit, 
Varro,  I.  c.  and  ap.  Non.  Marcell.  s.  v.  accensi),  and 
hence  the  name  is  given  to  those  also  who  attended 
upon  magistrates  or  other  officials  {e.g.  Cic.  ad 
Fam.  iii.  7,  ad  Q.  Fr.  i.  1.  §  4,  7).  At  a  later 
period  the  accer-si  were  supernumeraries,  who 
served  to  fill  up  any  vacancies^  which  occurred  in 
the  course  of  a  campaign  (Accensi  dicebantur  qui 
in  locum  mortuorum  militum  subito  subrogabantur, 
Fest.  s.  v.),  persons  to  whom  Varro  gives  the  name 
of  adscriptivi  {quod  olim  adscribehantur  inermes, 
armatis  militibus  qui  succederent,  L.  L.  vii  §  56)  *t 
and,  according  to  Festus  (p.  198,  ed.  MUller),  ac- 
census  was  the  name  given,  originally,  to  the  optio 
or  lieutenant  of  the  centurion,  a  feet  to  which 
the  Pseudo-Asconius,  perhaps,  refers,  when  he  says 
(in  Verr.  ii.  28),  "  Accensus  nomen  est  ordinis  et 
promotionis  in  militia,  ut  nunc  dicitur  princeps,  vel 
commentariensis  aut  cornicularius.  Haec  enim 
nomina  de  legionaria  militia  sumpta  sunt." 

Another  ancient  term  for  light-armed  soldieri 
was  Ferentarii,  a  word  found  in  the  Trinummus  of 
Plautus  (ii.  4.  55),  where ferentarius  amicus  signi- 
fies a  friend  nimble  and  prompt  to  lend  assistance  ; 
in  Sallust  {Catil.  60),  "  Postquam  eo  ventum  est, 
unde  a/erentariis  proelium  committi  posset ; "  and 
even  in  Tacitus  {Ann.  xii.  35),  "  ferentarius  gravis- 
que  miles."  The  term  is  twice  explained  by 
Varro,  who,  in  his  treatise  De  Vita  Populi  Romani, 
after  defining  accensi,  adds  (ap.  Non.  Marcell. 
s.  v.  Decurio),  "  Eosdem  etiam  quidam  vocabant 
ferentarios  qui  depugnabant  pugnis  et  lapidibus, 
his  armis  quae  ferrentur,  non  quae  tenerentur ; ,,f 
and,  again  {L.  L.  vii.  §  57),  "  Ferentarium^  a 
ferendo  ....  aut  quod  ferentarii  equites  hi  dicti 
qui  ea  modo  habebant  arma  quae  ferrentur,  ut 
jaculum,"  whence  it  appears  that  horsemen  as 
well  as  foot-soldiers  were  sometimes  known  by 
this  appellation.  Rorarii  and  accensi  stand  to- 
gether in  a  line  quoted  (Varro,  /.  c)  from  the 
Frivolaria  of  Plautus. 

Ubi  rorarii    estis  ?    en  sunt.     Ubi  sunt  accensi? 
Ecce !  — 

"  Rorarius  velox  "  occurs  twice  in  the  fragments 
of  Lucilius  ;  and  even  Syminachus,  in  one  of  hu 
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epistles  (viii.  47),  draws  an  illustration  from  this 
» source  "  taraquam  levis  armaturae  miles  Rorarios 
aemularis." 

The  Velites,  called  also  Procvbitores,  because 
they  were  employed  on  outpost  duty  when  the 
Romans  were  encamped  before  an  enemy  (Festus, 
e.  v.\  were  first  formed  into  a  corps  at  the  siege  of 
Capua,  b.  c.  211,  as  we  are  informed  by  Livy 
(xxvi.  4,  comp.  xxxviii.  21,  and  Val.  Max.  ii.  3  ; 
Frontin.  iv.  7),  who  gives  a  minute  description  of 
the  circumstances  which  led  to  their  institution, 
and  of  the  manner  in  which  they  were  armed. 
It  is  true  that  the  historian  uses  the  term  Velites 
before  the  epoch  in  question  (e.  g.  xxi.  56,  xxiv. 
34)  ;  and  Polybius,  in  like  manner,  speaks  of 
ypofrcpofidx01  fr°m  tne  tmie  of  the  first  Punic  war  ; 
but  these  expressions  must  be  understood  to  in- 
dicate the  light-armed  troops  as  they  then  existed, 
and  which,  after  the  name  Rorarii  fell  into  disuse, 
were  styled  jaculatores  or  ir^aKovTia-raL  We 
must  not  conclude  from  the  narrative  of  Livy,  that 
it  was  customary  for  the  Velites  to  mount  behind 
the  cavalry  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  above  passage  is, 
perhaps,  the  only  one  in  which  they  are  represented 
as  employed  in  this  manner,  although,  in  later 
times,  it  was  by  no  means  uncommon  for  light- 
armed  troops  to  mingle  with  the  horsemen,  to  keep 
pace  with  them,  and  to  support  them  in  their 
operations  (Caesar,  B.G.  i.  48,  viii.  19,  B.C.  iii. 
84;  Sail.  J%.  91). 

The  foreign  light-armed  troops  will  be  noticed 
under  the  next  epoch. 

Tlie  Officers  oftlie  Legion. 

Tribuni.  —  The  chief  officers  of  the  legion  were 
the  Tribuni  Mititum,  rendered  by  the  Greeks 
XiAiapx01-  Tribunus  is,  unquestionably,  derived 
from  tribus;  and,  according  to  Varro  (L.  L.  v, 
§  81),  in  ancient  times  three  were  sent  to  the 
army, —  one  from  the  Ramnes  ;  one  from  the 
Luceres  ;  one  from  the  Tities,  —  who  would  then 
be  the  commanders  of  the  original  legion  of  3000. 
In  the  time  of  Polybius,  the  number  in  each  legion 
was  six  ;  but  when  and  under  what  circumstances 
this  increase  took  place,  is  unknown.  Two  pas- 
sages from  Livy  (vii.  5,  ix.  30),  to  be  more  par- 
ticularly adverted  to  hereafter,  by  which  Sigonius 
endeavoured  to  throw  light  upon  the  question, 
admit  of  an  interpretation  totally  different  from 
that  which  he  has  assigned  to'  them,  and  they 
leave  the  matter  altogether  in  doubt.  After  the 
number  six  was  once  established,  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  varied  for  many  centuries,  nor  do 
we  know  what  changes  were  introduced,  in  this 
respect,  during  the  decline  of  the  empire.  The 
case  in  Livy  (xlii.  35),  where  four  military  tri- 
bunes are  represented  to  have  been  chosen  from 
the  senate  to  command  four  legions,  supposing  the 
text  to  be  faultless,  is  manifestly  quite  special. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  authority  of 
each  tribune  was  not  confined  to  a  particular  portion 
of  the  legion,  but  extended  equally  over  the  whole. 
In  order,  however,  to  prevent  confusion  and  colli- 
sion, it  was  the  practice  (Polyb.  vi.)  for  the 
tribunes  to  divide  themselves  into  three  sections  of 
two,  and  each  pair  undertook  the  routine  functions 
for  two  months  out  of  the  six,  during  which  active 
operations  in  the  field  usually  lasted.  (Comp. 
Liv.  xl.  41,  "Secimdae  legionis  Fulvius  tribunus 
militum  erat,  is  mensibus  mis  dimisit  legionem.") 
In  addition  to  the  duties  specified  by  Polybius, 
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and  already  detailed  under  Castra,  and  to  the 
general  superintendence  which  they  must  have 
exercised,  we  perceive  that  they  nominated  the 
centurions,  and  assigned  to  each  the  company 
which  he  was  to  command.  They  presided  also  at 
courts-martial,  and  had  the  power  of  awarding  the 
highest  punishments. 

Up  to  the  year  b.  c.  361,  the  tribunes  were 
chosen  by  the  commanders-in-chief,  that  is,  by  the 
kings  in  the  first  instance,  and  afterwards  by  thd 
consuls,  or  a  dictator,  as  the  case  might  be.  In 
the  year  above  named  the  people  assumed  to  them- 
selves the  right  of  electing  either  the  whole  or  a 
certain  number,  it  is  impossible  to  say  which  (Liv. 
vii.  5),  but  they  seem  to  have  allowed  matters  to 
return  to  a  great  extent  to  their  former  state  until 
b.  c.  311,  when  it  was  ordained  that  they  should 
choose  sixteen  for  the  four  legions  (Liv.  ix.  30)  ; 
but  whether  this  embraced  a  whole  or  a  part  only, 
is  a  point  upon  which  we  are  again  left  in  doubt. 
From  this  time  forward,  in  virtue  of  the  rogation 
then  passed,  the  people  continued  to  elect  the 
whole,  or,  at  all  events,  the  greater  number  until 
b.  c.  207,  when  the  consuls,  Claudius  Nero  and 
Livius  Salinator,  appointed  the  tribunes  to  nineteen 
out  of  the  twenty-three  legions  of  that  year,  the 
people  taking  to  themselves  the  nomination  to  the 
first  four  only  (Liv.  xxvii.  36).  When  war  was 
declared  against  Perseus  B.C.  171,  a  special  act 
was  passed  that  the  military  tribunes  for  that  year 
should  not  be  elected  by  the  votes  of  the  people, 
but  should  be  nominated  by  the  consuls  and 
praetors  (Liv.  xlii.  31.)  ;  the  same  arrangement 
probably  was  adopted  the  following  year,  for  it  is 
particularly  mentioned  that  in  the  third  year  of 
the  war  (b.  c.  169),  the  people  named  the  tribunes 
of  four  legions,  which  were  kept  in  reserve  (Liv. 
xliii.  12)  ;  and,  finally,  in  the  fourth  and  last  year 
of  the  war  (b.  c.  1 68),  the  senate  resolved  that 
the  tribunes  for  the  eight  legions  should  be  named 
one  half  by  the  people  and  one  half  by  the  consuls, 
Aemilius  Paulus  being  allowed  to  select  out  of  the 
whole  body  those  whom  he  considered  best  fitted 
for  serving  in  the  two  legions  which  he  was  about 
to  transport  into  Macedonia.  Polybius  (vi.  19) 
refers  incidentally  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
tribunes  were  chosen  by  the  people,  and  some  by 
the  consuls,  but  without  specifying  the  proportions, 
and  this  division  of  patronage  probably  subsisted 
so  long  as  the  forms  of  the  constitution  were  main- 
tained, for  even  under  Augustus  the  people  re- 
tained some  power,  nominally  at  least,  in  the 
military  elections  ;  but  from  the  reign  of  Tiberius 
these  offices  were  held  to  be  in  the  gift  of  the 
prince .  exclusively.  It  is  clear  that  in  the  latT 
ages  of  the  republic  the  nomination  of  tribunes, 
not  elected  by  the  people,  was  vested  not  in  th? 
consuls  alone  but  in  proconsuls  also,  and  generally 
in  those  who  held  the  chief  command  in  an  army. 
Thus  Cicero,  when  in  Cilicia,  offered,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Brutus,  a  tribuneship  to  Scaptius  (Cic.  ad 
Att.  vi.  3)  ;  and  the  orator,  at  another  time,  gives 
a  hint  to  Caesar,  when  in  Gaul,  that  he  might 
bestow  a  tribuneship,  or  some  such  office,  on  Tre- 
batius  (Cic.  adFam.  vii.  5)  ;  while  Caesar  himself 
found,  to  his  cost,  that  he  had  attended  too  much 
to  the  claims  of  friendship  in  granting  these  ap- 
pointments. (Caes.  B.  G.  i.  39.)  Those  tribunes 
elected  by  the  votes  of  the  people  were  termed 
Comitiati,  those  chosen  by  the  general  Rufuli ;  be- 
cause, says  Festus,  their  privileges  were  fixed  by 
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a  law  of  Rutilius  Rufus.  (Liv.  vii.  5  ;  Pseud. 
Ascon.  in  Verr.  Act.  i.  30  ;  Festus,  s.  v.  Rufuli.) 
That  all  tribunes  were  not  upon  an  equality  is 
Vlear  from  the  expression  of  Livy  (xli.  3.),  "  L. 
itius,  tribunus  primus  secundae  legionis  ; "  and, 
Irom  the  Cornelian  law  quoted  by  Cicero  (Pro 
Cluent.  54),  where  the  tribunes  of  the  first  four 
legions  are  evidently  regarded  as  superior  to  others. 
How  this  precedence  was  regulated,  whether  by 
seniority,  by  the  mode  of  election,  or  by  some 
other  principle  we  cannot  determine. 

We  have  seen  from  Polybius  that  no  one  was 
eligible  to  the  office  of  tribune  who  had  not  served 
for  ten  years  in  the  infantry  or  five  in  the  cavalry. 
This  rule  admitted  of  exceptions,  for  we  find  that 
Ihe  elder  Scipio  Africanus  was  tribune  of  the 
soldiers  at  the  battle  of  Cannae  (Liv.  xxii.  53),  al- 
though certainly  not  twenty  years  old  ;  and  Hor- 
tensius  rose  to  the  same  rank  in  his  second  cam- 
paign. Augustus  introduced  certain  regulations 
altogether  new.  He  permitted  the  sons  of  senators 
to  wear  the  tunica  laticlavia  as  soon  as  they  as- 
sumed the  manly  gown,  and  to  commence  their 
military  career  as  tribunes,  or  as  commanders 
(praefecti)  of  cavalry  (Suet.  Ociav.  38).  Such 
persons  were  the  Tribuni  Laticlavii  (Sueton.  Dom. 
10),  whom  we  find  frequently  commemorated  in 
the  inscriptions  of  the  empire  (Orelli,  n.  133,  1665, 
2379,  3113,  3143,  3441),  and  to  these  we  observe 
allusions  in  Horace  (Sat.  i.  6.  25),  and  in  Statius 
(Sylv.  v.  1.  97).  We  find  also,  in  one  passage  at 
least,  the  phrase  Tribunus  Augusticlavius  (Suet.0/A. 
10).  We  can  scarcely  suppose  that  raw  youths 
entering  the  army  for  the  first  time  were  actually 
allowed  to  exercise  the  authority  which  the  name 
implies  ;  and  hence  we  may  conclude  that  in  their 
case  it  was  a  mere  honorary  title.  By  the  later 
emperors,  tribuneships  were  bestowed  without  re- 
gard to  the  birth  of  the  individual ;  and,  in  order 
that  they  might  have  an  opportunity  of  obliging  a 
greater  number  of  applicants,  the  post  was  fre- 
quently conferred  for  six  months  only.  Hence,  we 
read  in  Pliny  (Ep.  iv.  4.  1),  "  Hunc  rogo  semestri 
tribunatu  splendidiorem  facias,"  and  in  Juvenal, 
w  Semestri  vatum  digitos  circumligat  aurof  where 
there  is  an  allusion  to  the  gold  ring  which  formed 
one  of  their  insignia. 

Tribunes  were,  from  a  veiy  early  period,  distin- 
guished by  their  dress  from  the  common  soldiers 
(Liv.  vii.  34),  and  their  equipments  and  rations 
in  the  middle  of  the  third  century  may  be  seen 
from  a  curious  letter  written  by  Valerian,  when  he 
bestowed  the  command  of  certain  battalions  of 
Saracens  on  Probus.  (Vopisc.  Prob.  4.)  Under 
the  empire  they  were  attended  by  a  certain  num- 
ber of  apparitoreS)  or  of  soldiers  who  walked  be- 
fore them  (Lamprid.  Alex.  Sev.  52),  by  a  Vicarius, 
Dr  aide-de-camp  (Vopisc.  Aurelian.  7.  10),  and  by 
a  person  termed  Comicularius  Tribuni  (Val.  Max. 
vi.  1  ;  Frontin.  iii.  14  ;  Orelli,  Inscripp.  Lat.  3465), 
who  was  probably  a  sort  of  fugle-man  who  gave 
certain  signals  according  to  the  orders  which  the 
officers  wished  to  communicate  —  thus  we  meet 
with  the  Comicularius  of  a  centurion  (Val.  Max. 
vi.  1.  §  11),  of  a  propraetor  (Orell.  3486),  and 
others.  (Orell.  3487,  3522,  comp.  1251,  comp. 
Suet.  Dom.  17.) 

Tribuni  Cohortium. — It  has  been  maintained  by 
some  critics,  that  in  addition  to  the  six  tribunes  of 
the  legions  there  were  ten  inferior  tribunes,  each 
of  whom  commanded  a  cohort.     We  have  no  rea- 
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son  to  believe  that  any  such  tribunes  existed  even 
so  late  as  Hadrian  ;  for  Hyginus,  in  his  minute 
description  of  a  camp,  and  of  the  accommodation 
required  for  the  officers,  makes  no  mention  of  them. 
It  is  true  that  we  read  in  Caesar  (B.  C.  ii.  20), 
and  in  Pliny  (Ep.  iii.  9  ;  comp.  Juv.  i.  58  ;  Stat 
Sylv.  v.  96)  of  tribunes  who  commanded  cohorts ; 
but  those  in  Caesar  were  not  legionary  but  auxi- 
liary cohorts,  and  such,  in  all  probability,  was  the 
cohort  alluded  to  by  Pliny. 

Under  Augustus  and  his  successors  Tribunus  wai 
employed  with  reference  to  many  military  offices. 
Thus  Velleius  Paterculus  tells  us  (ii.  104),  that  he 
discharged  the  duties  of  Tribunus  Castrorum,  and 
in  inscriptions  we  meet  with  Tribunus  Praetorianus 
(Orell.  1133),  Tribunus  Fabrum  Navalium  (Orell. 
3140),  and  many  others. 

Centuriones.  —  Next  in  rank  to  the  Tribunus 
was  the  Centurio,  who,  as  the  name  implies,  com- 
manded a  century;  and  the  century,  being  termed 
also  ordo,  the  centurions  were  frequently  designated 
ordinum  ductores  (hence,  adimere  ordines,  qfferre 
ordines,  ordines  impetrare,  &c),  words  represented 
in  the  Greek  historians  by  kKaTovrdpxT\s  or  to- 
|/a/>xoy,  and  more  rarely  by  \oxay6s.  The 
number  of  centurions  in  a  legion  was  sixty,  that 
being  at  all  epochs  the  number  of  centuries. 
(Dionys.  ix.  107  ;  Tac.  Ann.  i.  32.) 

The  moral  qualities  desired  in  a  centurion  are 
described  by  Polybius  (vi.  24),  who  tells  us  that 
those  regarded  as  best  adapted  for  the  office  were 
persons  not  so  much  remarkable  for  daring  valour 
as  for  calmness  and  sagacity  ;  men  not  eager  to 
begin  a  battle  at  all  hazards,  but  who  would  keep 
their  ground  although  overwhelmed  by  a  superior 
force,  and  die  rather  than  quit  their  post.  Their 
chief  ordinary  duties  were  to  drill  the  soldiers,  to 
inspect  their  arms,  clothing,  and  food,  to  watch  the 
execution  of  the  toils  imposed,  to  visit  the  centinels, 
and  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  their  men,  both  in 
the  camp  and  in  the  field.  They  sat  as  judgeB 
also  in  minor  offences,  and  had  the  power  of  in- 
flicting corporal  punishment,  whence  their  badge 
of  office  was  a  vine  sapling,  and  thus  vitis  is  fre- 
quently used  to  denote  the  office  itself.  (Tac.  Ann. 
i.  23  ;  Plin.  //.  N.  xiv.  1  ;  Martial,  x.  26  ;  comp. 
Juv.  viii.  247,  xiv.  193,  vitem  posce  libello  ;  Spar- 
tian.  Hadrian.  10.) 

According  to  the  system  described  by  Polybius, 
the  centurions  wjere  chosen  according  to  merit  by  the 
tribunes  (e|€Ae£cw  ra^idpxovs  h.pi<rriv^-nv\  subject, 
however,  it  is  evident,  to  the  control  of  the  consuls 
(see  Liv.  xlii.  33,  34)  ;  during  the  decline  of  the  re- 
public, it  was  notorious  that  these  posts  were  made 
an  object  of  mercenary  traffic  (Quern  enim  possumus 
imperatorem  aliquo  in  numero  putare,  cuius  in  exer- 
citu  veneant  centuriatus  et  venierint  ?  Cic.  pro  Leg. 
Manil.  1 3.  Quid  ?  centuriatus  palam  venditos  ?  Cic. 
in  Pison.  36)  ;  and  under  the  empire,  the  greatest 
corruption  prevailed  (Tac.  Hist.  i.  52,  iii.  49; 
Plin.  Ep.  Yi.  25),  although  many  laws,  as  may  be 
seen  upon  reference  to  the  codes,  were  promul- 
gated from  time  to  time  to  remedy  such  disorders, 
The  regular  pay  of  the  centurions  is  considered 
under  another  head  [Stipendium]  ;  but,  in  addition 
to  this,  their  income  was  increased  by  the  money 
which  they  received  from  the  soldiers  for  leave 
of  absence,  exemption  from  fatiguing  or  disagree- 
able duties,  and  other  indulgences.  This  abuse,  so 
subversive  of  all  discipline,  probably  arose  during 
the  confusion  of  the  civil  wars,  and  gradually  be- 
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came  so  intolerable  that  Otho,  to  satisfy  all  pafc 
ties,  granted  to  the  centurions  a  fixed  sum  out  of 
the  imperial  exchequer  as  a  compensation  for  these 
emoluments ;  and  his  example,  in  this  respect,  was 
followed  by  the  most  worthy  of  his  successors. 
(Tac  Hist.  i.  46 ;  comp.  i.  17.)  Even  the  tribunes 
appear  to  have  derived  perquisites,  called  stella- 
turae,  from  the  rations  of  the  soldiers,  and  these, 
although  for  a  time  strictly  prohibited,  were 
eventually  recognised  as  lawful.  (Spartian.  Hadr. 
10  ;  Spartian.  Pescenn.  Nig.  3  ;  Lamprid.  Alex. 
Sev.  15  ;  Cod.  12.  tit.  38.  s.  12  ;  Cod.  Theod.  7. 
tit.  4.  s.  28.) 

It  will  be  seen  from  Polybius  that  of  the  two 
centurions  in  each  maniple  the  one  first  chosen 
took  the  command  of  the  right  division  (d  fikv 
irpuros  aipedeh  Tiyztrai  rov  8e£tov  (xepovs  rrjs 
oWpas),  the  other  of  the  left.  The  century  to 
the  right  was  considered  as  the  first  century  of  the 
maniple,  and  its  commander  took  precedence  pro- 
bably with  the  title  Prior,  his  companion  to  the  left 
being  called  Posterior,  the  priores  in  each  of  the 
three  divisions  of  Triarii,  Principes,  and  Hastati 
being  the  ten  centurions  first  chosen.  (Polyb.  vi. 
24.)  So  long  as  these  divisions  were  recognised, 
all  the  centurions  of  the  Triarii  appear  to  have 
ranked  before  those  of  the  Principes,  and  all  the 
centurions  of  the  Principes  before  those  of  the 
Hastati.  Moreover,  since  the  maniples  were 
numbered  in  each  division  from  1  to  1 0,  there  was 
probably  a  regular  progression  from  the  first  cen- 
turion of  the  first  maniple  down  to  the  second 
centurion  of  the  tenth  maniple. 

The  first  centurion  of  the  first  maniple  of  the 
Triarii,  originally  named  (Liv.  vii.  41)  Centurio 
Primus,  and  afterwards  Centtirio  Primipili,  or 
simply  Primipilus,  occupied  a  very  conspicuous 
position.  He  stood  next  in  rank  to  the  Tribuni 
militum ;  he  had  a  seat  in  the  military  council 
(Polyb.  vi.  24)  ;  to  his  charge  was  committed  the 
eagle  of  the  legion,  whence  he  is  sometimes  styled 
AquUifer  (Val.  Max.  i.  6.  §  11 ;  Tac.  Hist.  iii.  22; 
Dionys.  x.  36),  and,  under  the  empire  at  least,  his 
office  was  very  lucrative  {locupletem  aquilam,  Juv. 
xiv.  197  ;  Mart.  i.  32,  vi.  58). 

A  series  of  terms  connected  with  these  arrange- 
ments are  furnished  by  the  narrative  which  Sp. 
Ligustinus  gives  of  his  own  career  in  the  34th 
chapter  of  the  42d  Book  of  Livy.  He  thus 
enumerates  the  various  steps  of  his  promotion  : 
"  Mihi  T.  Quinctius  Flamininus  decumum  ordinem 
Jtastatum  adsignavit , .  .  me  imperator  dignura  ju- 
dicavit  cui  primum  hastatum  prioris  centuriae  ad- 
signaret  ...  a  M\  Acilio  mihi  primus  princeps 
prioris  centuriae  est  adsignatus  .  .  .  quater  intra 
paucos  annos  primum  pilum  duxi.'1''  The  gradual 
ascent  from  the  ranks  being  to  the  post  of  cen- 
turion:  1.  In  the  tenth  maniple  of  the  Hastati.  2. 
In  the  first  century  of  the  first  maniple  of  the  Has- 
tati. 3.  In  the  first  century  of  the  first  maniple  of 
the  Principes.  4.  In  the  first  century  of  the  first 
maniple  of  the  Triarii. 

But  even  after  the  distinction  between  Hastati, 
Principes,  and  Triarii  was  altogether  abolished, 
and  they  were  all  blended  together  in  the  cohorts, 
the  same  nomenclature  with  regard  to  the  centuries 
and  their  commanders  was  retained,  although  it  is 
by  no  means  easy  to  perceive  how  it  was  applied. 
The  cohorts  being  numbered  from  1  to  1 0,  and 
the  first  cohort  having  unquestionably  the  prece- 
dence over  the  others,  we  may  suppose  that   the 
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rest  took  rank  in  like  manner  in  regular  order, 
each  containing  three  maniples.  The  first  maniple 
in  each  cohort  may  have  been  considered  as  repre- 
senting Triarii  according  to  the  ancient  arrange- 
ment, the  second  maniple  in  each  cohort  as  repre- 
senting Principes,  the  third  as  representing  Hastati. 
If  this  hypothesis  be  admitted,  the  PrimipUus, 
whom  we  find  mentioned  down  to  a  very  late  date, 
was,  under  the  new  system,  the  first  centurion  of 
the  first  maniple  of  the  first  cohort,  and  as  such  had 
as  formerly  the  charge  of  the  eagle  ;  thus  also, 
when  Caesar  says  (B.  C.  iii  64),  "  Hoc  casu 
aquila  conservatur  omnibus  primae  cohortis  centu- 
rionibus  interfectis  praeter  principem  prioremf  he 
must  intend  to  designate  the  first  centurion  of  the 
second  maniple  of  the  first  cohort,  who  would  at 
full  length  have  been  denominated  primus  princeps 
prior ;  in  like  manner,  "  Cretensi  bello  octavum 
principem  duxit  "  (Ep.  ad  Brut.  i.  8)  will  denote 
the  second  maniple  of  the  eighth  cohort,  "  Q. 
Fulginius  ex  primo  hastato  legionis  XIV.  qui 
propter  eximiam  virtutem  ex  inferioribus  ordinibus 
in  eum  locum  pervenerat"  (Caes.  B.  C.  i.  46),  and 
"  Cum  signifer  primi  hastati  signum  non  posset 
movere  loco  "  (Cic.  de  Div.  i.  35),  the  third  maniple 
of  the  first  cohort. 

That  great  differences  of  rank  existed  among  the 
centurions  is  evident  from  the  phrases  primores 
centurionum  (Liv.  xxvi.  5),  primi  ordines  (i.  e.  chief 
centurions,  Caes.  B.  C.  vi.  6),  as  opposed  to  infe- 
riors ordines  (Caes.  B.  C.  i.  46), andinjimi  ordines 
(Ibid.  ii.  35)  ;  and  that  promotion  from  a  lower 
to  a  higher  grade  frequently  took  place,  is  evident 
from  the  career  of  Ligustinus  as  detailed  by  him- 
self (Liv.  xlii.  34),  of  Scaeva,  who  was  raised  **  ab 
octavis  ordinibus  ad  primum  pilum  "  ( Caes.  B.  C 
iii.  53)  for  his  gallant  conduct  at  Dyrrhachium, 
and  from  many  other  passages  of  which  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  quote  one  from  Caesar  (B.  G.  vi.  42): 
"  Centuriones  quorum  nonnulli  ew  inferioribus  ordi- 
nibus reliquarum  legionum  virtutis  causa  in  supe- 
riores  erant  ordines  huius  legionis  traducti  ;"  but 
we  are  ignorant  whether  in  ordinary  cases  this 
promotion  proceeded  regularly,  or  was  conducted 
according  to  any  fixed  principle.  While  on  the 
one  hand  we  should  be  led  to  infer  that  there  was 
some  regular  progression,  from  such  observations  as 
"  Erant  in  ea  legione  fortissimi  viri  centuriones 
qui  jam  primis  ordinibus  appropinquarent  "  (Caes. 
B.  G.  v.  44),  and  while  it  is  probable  that  such 
was  actually  the  case  when  the  legion  became  per- 
manent, so  on  the  other  hand  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  promotion  could  have  been  systematic  during 
the  long  period  when  the  legions  were  disbanded 
annually,  since  the  choice  of  the  centurion  depended 
entirely  upon  the  discretion  of  the  tribunes  subject 
to  the  control  of  the  general,  who  was  himself 
changed  from  year  to  year,  so  that  those  who  served 
together  in  one  season  might  be  in  different  legions 
and  different  countries  the  next.  Nor  was  it  un- 
constitutional for  a  centurion  who  had  commanded 
one  of  the  higher  companies  to  be  called  upon  sub- 
sequently to  fill  lower  stations  :  this  was  not 
common,  as  we  perceive  from  a  case  in  which 
strenuous  resistance  was  offered  by  twenty- three 
centurions  "  qui  primos  pilos  duxerant "  to  enrolling 
unless  their  former  rank  was  guaranteed  to  them 
(Liv.  xlii.  32,  33),  but  this  resistance  was  overcome, 
and  it  was  held,  that  the  consul  ought  not  to  be 
prevented  from  assigning  that  post  to  any  individual 
in  which  his  services  were  likely  to  prove  most 
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valuable  to  the  state.  It  was  not  until  the  year 
b.  c.  341,  that  a  law  was  passed  by  which  it  was 
ordained,  that  no  one  who  had  held  the  office  of 
military  tribune  should  be  eligible  as  a  centurion 
(ne  guis,  ubitribumts  militum  fuisset^postea  ordinum 
ductor  esset,  Liv.  vii.  41),  and  at  that  time  the 
regulation  was  made  in  consequence  of  the  dislike 
entertained  by  the  soldiers  to  a  particular  individual 
who  during  a  succession  of  years  had  been  alter- 
nately a  tribune  and  primipilus. 

Optiones.  —  In  like  manner  as  the  tribunes  named 
the  centurions,  so  each  centurion  named  his  own 
lieutenant,  who  is  called  by  Polybius  oupcryfSs,  be- 
cause his  station  was  in  the  rear  of  the  company. 
By  Livy  (viii.  8),  a  subaltern  of  this  kind  is  named 
subcenturio,  but  the  individual  there  mentioned  was 
selected  for  a  particular  purpose,  and  it  seems  clear 
from  Varro  and  Festus  that  the  regular  term  was 
optio,  which  signifies  in  general  a  person  chosen 
(optatus),  by  another  as  an  assistant.  They  agree 
as  to  the  etymology,  but  the  former  (L.  L.  v.  91) 
confines  the  term  to  the  lieutenant  chosen  originally 
by  the  decurio  in  a  troop  of  cavalry,  and  adds  that 
the  tribunes  had  assumed  to  themselves  the  patron- 
age, "  Quos  hi  (sc.  decuriones)  primo  administros 
ipsi  sibi  adoptabant,  optiones  vocari  coepti,  quos 
nunc  propter  ambitiones  tribuni  faciunt,"  while  the 
words  of  the  latter  (p.  198,  ed.  Miiller),  although 
very  corrupt,  seem  to  imply  that  they  had  been 
originally  appointed  by  the  tribunes,  and  the  nomi- 
nation afterwards  transferred  to  the  centurions : 
"  Optio  qui  nunc  dicitur,  antea  appellabatur  Ac- 
census,  his  adjutor  dabatur  a  Trib.  Militum,  qui 
ex  eo  tempore,  quern  velint,  centurionibus  per- 
missum  est  optare,  etiam  nomen  ex  facto  sortitus 
est."  The  explanation  in  the  Excerpta  of  Paulus 
Diaconus,  is  somewhat  different  from  either :  **  Op- 
tio est  optatio,  sed  in  re  militari  optio  appellatur 
is,  quern  decurio  aut  centurio  optat  sibi  rerum 
privatarum  ministrum,  quo  facilius  obeat  publica 
officia"  (p.  184,  ed.  MUller). 

Fourth  Period.  From  the  times  of  tlie  Gracchi 
until  the  downfall  of  the  Republic.  —  The  century 
which  immediately  preceded  the  destruction  of  the 
Roman  constitution,  was  above  all  others  a  season 
of  restless  excitement  and  revolution.  A  vast  num- 
ber of  organic  changes  was  introduced  into  the 
army,  the  greater  number  of  which  are  commonly 
ascribed  to  Marius,  but,  although  he  was  un- 
doubtedly the  author  of  many  most  important 
modifications,  others  not  less  vital  were  the  resiilt 
of  the  new  position  assumed  by  the  Italian  states  ; 
and  some  must  have  required  so  much  time  for 
their  full  development,  that  they  could  scarcely 
have  been  the  work  of  a  single  individual.  We 
shtill  call  attention  very  briefly  to  the  leading 
features  of  the  new  system,  in  so  far  as  they  can 
be  gleaned  from  the  pages  of  Sallust,  Caesar,  and 
Plutarch,  who  must  be  here  regarded  as  our  chief 
guides. 

1.  In  the  first  consulship  of  Marius,  the  legions 
were  thrown  open  to  citizens  of  all  grades,  without 
distinction  of  fortune.     (See  above.) 

2.  The  whole  of  the  legionaries  were  armed  and 
equipped  in  the  same  manner,  all  being  now  fur- 
nished with  the  pilum  ;  and  hence  we  see  in  Taci- 
tus {Ann.  xii.  35)  the  pila  and  gladii  of  the  legion- 
aries, opposed  to  the  hastae  and  spathae  of  the 
auxiliaries. 

3.  The  legionaries  when  in  battle  order  were  no 
longer  arranged  in  three  lines,  each  consisting  of 
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ten  maniples  with  an  open  space  between  each  ma- 
niple, but  in  two  lines,  each  consisting  of  five  co- 
horts with  a  space  between  each  cohort. 

4.  The  younger  soldiers  were  no  longer  placed  in 
the  front,  but  in  reserve,  the  van  being  composed 
of  veterans  as  may  be  seen  from  various  passages 
in  Caesar. 

5.  As  a  necessary  result  of  the  above  arrange- 
ments, the  distinction  between  Hastati,  Principea, 
and  Triarii  ceased  to  exist  These  names,  as  applied 
to  particular  classes  of  soldiers,  are  not  found  in 
Caesar,  in  Tacitus,  in  the  treatise  of  Hyginus  on 
eastrametation,  nor  in  any  writer  upon  military  af- 
fairs after  the  time  of  Marius,  while  Varro  explains 
them  as  terms  no  longer  in  use.  The  words  Haa- 
tatus  and  Princeps  occur  at  a  later  period,  in  con- 
nection with  the  legion,  but  are  used  only  with 
reference  to  the  precedence  of  the  centuries  and  of 
the  officers  by  whom  they  were  commanded,  as  we 
have  pointed  out  when  treating  of  the  centuriones. 

6.  The  Velites  disappeared.  The  skirmishers, 
included  under  the  general  term  levis  armatura, 
consisted  for  the  most  part  of  foreign  mercenaries 
possessing  peculiar  skill  in  the  use  of  some  national 
weapon,  such  as  the  Balearic  slingers  (funditores), 
the  Cretan  archers  (sagiUarii),  and  the  Moorish 
dartmen  (jaculatores).  Troops  of  this  description 
had,  it  is  true,  been  employed  by  the  Romans  even 
before  the  second  Punic  war  (Liv.  xxii.  37),  and 
were  denominated  levium  armatorum  (s.  armorum) 
auarilia  (Liv.  I.  c.  and  xlii.  65,  where  they  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Velites),  but  now  the  levis 
armatura  consisted  exclusively  of  foreigners,  were 
formed  into  a  regular  corps  under  their  own  officers, 
and  no  longer  entered  into  the  constitution  of  the 
legion  ;  indeed,  the  terms  legionarius  and  fains 
armatura  became  opposed  to  each  other  in  the 
Latin  writers,  just  as  oVAitch  and  tytKoi  among 
the  Greeks  (e.  g.  "  ceciderunt  ex  levi  armatura 
ccexxiv.  ex  legionariis  exxxviii,"  Auct.  de  B.  His- 
pan.  24,  comp.  Tacit.  Ann,  ii.  16).  The  word 
velites  is  not  found  in  Caesar,  and  that  they  had 
ceased  to  exist  when  Livy  wrote  is  clear  from  the 
expression  in  his  description  of  the  battle  of  Zama, 
where  after  having  used  the  word  "  velitibus,"  he 
adds  the  explanation  "  ea  tunc  levis  armatura  erat " 
(xxx.  33).  When  operations  requiring  great  ac- 
tivity were  undertaken,  such  as  could  not  be  per- 
formed by  mere  skirmishers,  detachments  of  le- 
gionaries were  lightly  equipped,  and  marched 
without  baggage,  for  these  special  services  ;  and 
hence,  the  frequent  occurrence  of  such  phrases  as 
expedite  expediti  milites,  expeditae  cohortes,  and  even 
expeditae  legiones. 

7.  The  cavalry  of  the  legion  underwent  a  change 
in  every  respect  analogous  to  that  which  took  place 
in  regard  of  the  light  armed  troops.  Whoever 
reads  with  attention  the  history  of  Caesar'M  cam- 
paigns in  Gaul,  will  perceive  that  the  number  of 
Roman  equites  attached  to  his  army  was  very  small, 
and  that  they  were  chiefly  employed  as  aide-de- 
camps, and  on  confidential  missions.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  evident  that  the  bulk  of  his  cavalry  con- 
sisted of  foreigners,  a  fact  which  becomes  strikingly 
apparent  when  we  read  that  Ariovistus  having 
stipulated  that  the  Roman  general  should  come  to 
their  conference  attended  by  cavalry  alone,  Caesar 
feeling  no  confidence  in  his  Gaulish  horse,  dis- 
mounted them  and  supplied  their  place  by  soldiers 
of  the  tenth  legion.  (B.  G.  i.  42.)  In  like  manner 
they  ceased  to  form  part  of  the  legion,  and  froiu 
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this  time  forward  we  find  the  legions  and  the 
cavalry  spoken  of  as  completely  distinct  from  each 
other  (e.g.  Caesar,  B.  G.  v,  11, 18  *  Appian,  B.  C. 
v.  5).  Whether  there  was  not  to  a  certain  extent 
a  return  to  the  ancient  system  under  the  empire,  is 
a  question  which  will  fall  to  be  considered  in  the 
next  section. 

8.  When,  after  the  termination  of  the  Social  War, 
a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  were 
admitted  to  the  privilege  of  Roman  citizens,  the 
ancient  distinction  so  long  maintained  between  the 
Legiones  and  the  Socii  at  once  disappeared,  all  who 
had  formerly  served  as  Socii  became  as  a  matter 
of  right  incorporated  with  the  legiones,  and  an 
army  during  the  last  years  of  the  republic  and 
under  the  earlier  emperors  consisted  of  Romanae 
Legiones  et  Auxilia  s.  Auxiliares,  the  latter  term 
comprehending  troops  of  all  kinds,  except  the 
legions  and  the  imperial  guards,  whether  infantry 
or  cavalry,  light  armed  or  heavy  armed,  merce- 
naries in  the  pay  of  the  state  or  contingents  fur- 
nished at  the  cost  of  kings  and  cities  in  alliance 
with  Rome.  The  infantry,  not  legionary,  was  for 
the  most  part  organised  in  battalions  called  co- 
hortes, the  cavalry  in  squadrons  called  aloe,  the 
numbers  in  each  cohors  and  ala  varying  according 
to  circumstances,  and  hence  such  phrases  as  aloe 
auxiliaque  coltortium  (Tacit.  Ann.  iv.  5)  ;  agmen 
kgionum  aloe  cohortesqtte  praeveniebant.  (Tacit.  H. 
ii.  11.)  Whenever  the  word  socii  is  applied  to 
troops  after  the  date  of  the  Marsic  war,  it  is  gene- 
rally to  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  auxiliares, 
although  a  distinction  is  occasionally  drawn  be- 
tween socii  in  the  sense  of  the  civilised  allies  or 
subjects  of  Rome,  and  the  barbarian  Germans, 
Numidians,  Spaniards  and  others  who  are  more 
specially  termed  auxiliares  (Auxiliares  dicuntur 
in  beUo  socii  Romanorum  exterarum  nationum,  Paul. 
Diac.).  In  the  description  of  the  army  of  Germa- 
nicus,  as  marshalled  to  encounter  Arminius,  sociae 
cokortes  is  used  in  the  most  extended  signification, 
for  we  are  told  that  the  army  was  composed  of 
auxiliares  GaUi  Germanique,  pedites  sagittarii, 
quatuor  legiones,  duae  praetoriae  cohortes  ac  delecli 
equites,  quatuor  legiones,  levis  armatura,  equites 
sagittarii)  ceterae  sodorum  cohortes. 

9.  The  manner  of  levying  troops  in  Italy  must 
necessarily  have  changed  with  this  change  of  cir- 
cumstances. We  are  destitute  of  any  definite  in- 
formation, but,  in  all  probability,  a  system  of  con- 
scription was  established  and  carried  out  by  means 
oWonquisitores,  such  as  were  occasionally  appointed 
in  ancient  times  when  difficulty  was  experienced 
in  finding  men  (see  Liv.  xxii.  1 1  ;  comp.  Cic.  ad 
Att.  vii.  10  ;  Hirt,  B.  Alex.  2) ;  and  we  find  that 
the  Emperor  Tiberius  was  not  satisfied  with  ob- 
taining volunteers,  whom  he  regarded  as,  for  the 
most  part,  an  indifferent  class  of  soldiers,  and  in- 
sisted upon  the  necessity  of  recruiting  the  legions 
*'  delectibus."     (Ann.  iv.  4.) 

10.  The  most  important  change  of  all,  in  so  far 
as  society  at  large  was  concerned,  was  that  to 
which  we  have  already  adverted,  the  establishment 
namely  of  the  military  profession,  and  the  distinc- 
tion now  first  introduced  between  the  civilian  and 
the  soldier.  This  naturally  led  to  the  abrogation 
of  the  rule,  still  in  force  when  Polybius  wrote,  by 
which  no  one  could  hold  any  magistracy  (71-0A1- 
tiitV  apxhy)  until  he  had  completed  ten  years  of 
military  service,  a  rule  which  had  fallen  so  com- 
pletely into  desuetude  in  the  course  of  sixty  or 
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seventy  years  afterwards,  that  we  see  Cicero  pass- 
ing through  all  the  highest  dignities  and  attaining 
to  the  consulship,  although  his  experience  of  a 
military  life  was  limited  to  a  single  campaign  under 
Pompeius  Strabo. 

Fifth  Period.  From  the  establishment  of  the  Im- 
perial government  until  the  age  of  the  Antonine«t 
b.  c.  31 — a.  d.  150. — We  shall  be  enabled  to  form 
a  correct  idea  of  the  materials  which  constituted  an 
imperial  army  during  the  first  two  centuries  of  our 
era  by  passing  under  review  the  various  kinds  of 
troops  for  which  Hyginus  proposes  to  provide  ac- 
commodation in  the  camp,  whose  construction  he 
describes  [Castra].  We  shall  not  take  these 
precisely  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  named  by 
him,  but  shall  endeavour  to  arrange  them  sys- 
tematically. 

A  regular  army  during  this  period  consisted  of 
a  certain  number  of  Legiones  and  of  Supplementa, 
the  Supplementa  being  again  divided  into  the  im- 
perial guards,  which  appear  under  several  different 
forms,  distinguished  by  different  names  ;  and  the 
Auxilia,  which  were  subdivided  into  Sociae  Co- 
hortes and  Nationes,  the  latter  being  for  the  most 
part  barbarians. 

1.  The  Legiones,  as  we  have  already  had  occa- 
sion to  point  out,  although  still  composed  of  per- 
sons who  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens, 
were  now  raised  almost  exclusively  in  the  pro- 
vinces ;  and  hence  Tiberius,  when  about  to  under- 
take his  long  projected  progress  through  the  pro- 
vinces, alleged  as  one  of  his  excuses  for  quitting 
Italy,  the  necessity  of  recruiting  the  legions  by 
a  regular  levy  or  conscription.  (Tac.  Ann.  iv. 
4.)  The  legion  was  divided  into  ten  cohorts,  and 
each  cohort  into  six  centuries  ;  the  first  cohort, 
which  had  the  custody  of  the  eagle,  was  double 
the  size  of  the  others,  and  contained  960  men,  the 
remaining  cohorts  contained  each  480  men ;  and 
consequently  each  ordinary  century  80  men,  the 
total  strength  of  the  legion  being  thus  5280  men. 

2.  Legionum  Vexillarii.  The  term  Vexillarii  or 
Vexilla,  which  is  found  repeatedly  in  Tacitus,  has 
proved  a  source  of  the  greatest  embarrassment  to 
commentators,  and  a  vast  number  of  hypotheses, 
all  of  them  highly  unsatisfactory,  have  been  pro- 
pounded in  order  to  reconcile  the  statements  of  the 
historian,  which  at  first  sight  appear  replete  with 
contradictions.  But  the  difficulty  has  arisen  en- 
tirely from  almost  all  critics  having  entered  upon 
a  wrong  path  from  the  very  first,  starting  upon  the 
supposition  that  Vexillarii,  in  every  case,  denoted 
troops  of  the  same  kind,  whereas,  in  reality,  the 
word  is  a  general  term  ;  and  we  must  ascertain  its 
signification  in  each  particular  case  from  the  words 
with  which  it  is  immediately  joined  or  the  general 
context  of  the  passage.  Vexillum  is  used  in  the 
earliest  account  of  the  manipular  legion  (Liv.  viii. 
8)  to  denote  the  standard  of  the  ordo  or  maniple, 
vexillarius  being  the  standard  bearer  ;  and  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  vexillum  was  employed  to  denote  any 
military  standard  whatsoever,  except  the  sacred 
eagle  of  the  legion.  By  a  careful  examination  of 
the  various  passages  in  Tacitus  where  Vexillarii 
are  mentioned,  it  will  be  seen  that  he  designates 
by  this  appellation  any  body  of  soldiers  serving 
apart  from  the  legion  under  a  separate  ensign,  or 
even  an  army  collectively.  In  this  sense  we  must 
understand  such  expressions  as  Vexillum  tironum 
(Ann.  ii.  78)  ;  Germanica  vexilla  (Hist.  i.  31)  ; 
Germanis  vca.il lis  (Hist.  i.  70)  ;  vcxillis  inferwris 
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Germaniae  praeuentus  est  (Hist,  i.  53)  ;  Equitum 
vesn.Ua  {Hist  ii.  11).  Compare,  Manipuli  ante 
eoeptam  seditionem  Nauportum  missi  .  .  .  vexilla 
conveUunt  (Ann.  i.  20).  But  when  Vexillarii  or 
Vexilla  are  accompanied  by  any  word  which  de- 
notes an  immediate  connection  with  a  legion,  as 
vexillarii  discordium  legionum  (Ann.  i.  38)  ;  quarta 
decima  legio  cum  vexillariis  vicesimanis  (Ann.  xiv. 
34)  ;  cum  vexillis  nonae  secundaeque  et  vicesimae 
Britannicarum  legionum  (Hist.  iii.  22),  then  they 
bear  a  specific  meaning  connected  with  certain 
changes  introduced  by  Augustus.  We  have  seen 
that  under  the  republic  a  citizen  might  be  called 
upon  to  serve  for  twenty  years  in  the  infantry  ; 
when  the  legions  became  permanent  the  full  pe- 
riod was  generally  exacted,  and  those  who  chose 
to  remain  after  their  time  was  completed,  were 
termed  veterani.  Augustus,  in  the  year  b.  c.  1 3, 
limited  the  period  of  service  to  twelve  years  for  the 
praetorians,  and  sixteen  for  the  legionaries,  after 
which  they  were  to  be  entitled  to  an  honourable 
discharge  (missio  honesta),  and  to  receive  a  bounty 
(praemtum,  commoda  missionum)  ;  but  not  long 
afterwards,  a.  d.  5,  it  was  found  necessary  to  in- 
crease the  period  to  sixteen  years  for  the  prae- 
torians, and  twenty  for  the  legionaries.  At  this 
time  it  appears  probable  that  the  practice  was  first 
introduced  of  discharging  the  soldiers  from  the 
legion  at  the  end  of  sixteen  years,  and  keeping 
them  together  under  a  vexillum  with  peculiar 
privileges  during  the  remaining  four  years  of  their 
service.  Abuses,  however,  crept  in,  and  many 
soldiers,  instead  of  being  pensioned  off  at  the  end 
of  twenty  years,  were  compelled  to  remain  for  a 
much  longer  period,  and  the  discontent  caused  by 
such  oppression  gave  rise  to  the  formidable  mutinies 
in  Pannonia  and  Germany,  which  burst  forth  im- 
mediately after  the  accession  of  Tiberius.  The 
soldiers  then  demanded  that  the  original  arrange- 
ment by  Augustus  should  be  restored,  and  that 
they  should  receive  a  full  discharge  and  the  bounty 
at  the  end  of  sixteen  years  ;  while,  in  order  to 
calm  their  wrath,  Gennanicus  proposed  to  put  an 
end  to  the  disorders  of  which  they  complained, 
and  to  carry  honestly  into  effect  the  second  arrange- 
ment according  to  which  they  were  to  serve  in  the 
legion  for  sixteen  years,  and  then  being  embodied 
under  a  vexillum  by  themselves  to  be  relieved 
of  all  irksome  labours,  and  to  be  required  only  to 
face  the  enemy  in  the  field.  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  25, 
lv.  23  ;  Suet.  Octav.  49  ;  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  17,  36,  the 
proposal  contained  in  the  last  passage  being  in 
these  words :  missionem  dari  vicena  stipendia  me- 
ritis  ;  exauctorari,  qui  senadena  ferissent,  ac  retineri 
sub  vexillo,  ceterorum  immunes  nisi  propulsandi 
kostis).  The  vexillarii  or  vexilla  legionum,  then, 
were  those  soldiers  who,  after  having  served  in 
the  legion  for  sixteen  years,  became  exauctorati, 
but  continued  to  serve  in  company  with  that  legion, 
under  a  vexillum  of  their  own,  until  they  received 
their  full  discharge.  Hyginus  states  the  number 
attached  to  each  legion  as  usually  about  five  or  six 
hundred. 

3.  Evocati  (avatcXJiTot).  Dion  Cassius  tells  us 
that  Augustus  began  to  employ  troops  bearing  this 
denomination  when  he  called  out  (aveKaKeaev)  the 
veterans  of  Julius  Caesar  to  aid  him  against  An- 
tonius.  They  still,  says  Dion,  form  a  peculiar 
corps  ( tr ucTrj/io  idiov),  and  carry  sticks  in  their 
hands  like  centurions.  (Dion  Cass.  xlv.  12,  lv.  24). 
Galba  gave  the  name  of  Evocati  to  a  body  of  life- 
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guards  instituted  by  himself,  who  are  described  by 
Suetonius  (GaU>.  10),  "Delegit  et  equestris  ordinis 
juvenes,  qui,  manente  annulorum  aureorum  usu, 
Evocati  appellarentur,  excubiasque  circa  cubiculum 
suum  vice  militum  agerent." 

4.  Coltortes  Praetoriae.  To  these  a  separate 
article  is  devoted.     [Praetorianl] 

5.  Equitcs  Praetoriani.      [Praetorianl] 

6.  Primipilares.  These,  according  to  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  Hyginian  camp,  were  placed  close  to 
the  person  of  the  emperor,  and  must  have  been  a 
small  corps,  consisting  of  persons  who  had  dis- 
charged the  office  of  legionary  Primipilus,  and 
who  now  acted  as  guards  or  aide-decamps  to  the 
commander-in-chief.  Primipilares  is  met  with  fre- 
quently in  Tacitus  and  in  inscriptions  (e.g.  Tacit 
Ann.  ii.  11,  iv.  72,  Hist.  i.  31,  87,  ii.  22,  iil  70, 
iv.  15,  Ann.  xiii.  36  ;  Orelli,  No.  517,  748,  3568). 

7.  Officiates.  These  appear  to  have  been  public 
servants.  Thus  we  read  in  Appuleiiis  of  the  offi- 
cialis  of  an  aedile,  and  in  Ulpian  of  the  officialis  of 
a  praefect.  (Dig.  36.  tit.  4.  s.  5  ;  comp.  Gruter, 
Inscr.  p.  ccccxxii. ;  Orelli,  No.  2952,  4013.) 

8.  Equites  Singulares  Imperatorzs.  These  are 
classed  by  Hyginus  along  with  the  Equites  Prae- 
toriani, were  like  them  quartered  in  the  Latera 
Praetorii,  and  equalled  or  slightly  exceeded  them 
in  number.  The  only  classical  author  by  whom 
they  are  noticed  is  Tacitus,  who,  in  that  portion 
of  his  Histories  (iv.  70)  where  he  is  describing  the 
confusion  that  arose  upon  the  death  of  Vitelline, 
mentions  among  the  troops  "  ala  SinguhHum  ex- 
cita  olim  a  Vitellio,  deinde  in  partes  Vespasiani 
transgressa,"  but  they  are  very  frequently  com- 
memorated in  inscriptions,  as  Equites  Singulares  s. 
Singularii  Imperatoris — AugusU — Caesaris — Do- 
mini Nostri,  &c.  (Orell.  No.  3525,  &c.,  3100, 
3496, 1576),  and  on  one  stone  we  read  T.Flavius. 
Quintinus.  Eq.  Sing.  Aug.  Lectus.  Ex.  Exer- 
citu.  Raetico.  Ex.  Ala.  Flavia.  Pja.  Fidki.l 
Milliaria.  (Orell.  No.  3409),  which  may  lead 
us  to  suppose  that  they  received  their  appellation 
in  consequence  of  being  selected  individually  from 
other  corps,  and  thus  they  may  belong  to  the  Bame 
class  with  the  Equites  Efecti  (Orell.  3155)  and  the 
Eq.  Cust.  Aug.  (Orell.  4453). 

9.  Statores, — Hyginus  assigns  a  place  for  two 
"  Centuriae  Statorum  "  immediately  in  the  rear  of 
the  Praetorium  which  they  protected,  and  allots  to 
them,  as  to  the  Praetorians,  twice  as  much  space, 
in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  as  to  the  troops  of 
the  line.  Hence,  it  is  evident  that  they  were 
ranked  among  the  life-guards,  although  members  of 
their  body  may  have  been  employed  in  the  capacity 
of  couriers,  as  persons  bearing  the  same  designation 
certainly  were  employed  both  under  the  republic 
and  the  empire  by  those  invested  with  military 
command.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  ii.  17,  19  ;  "  ut  ad  te 
statores  meos  et  lictores  cum  literis  mitterem ; " 
comp.  x.  21  ;  Vulcat.  Gallic.  Avid.  Cass.  9  ;  Lam- 
prid.  Alex.  Sev.  52  ;  Ulpian,  Dig.  1.  tit.  16.  a.  4.) 
In  inscriptions  we  find  Stator.  Aug.  (Orell. 
3524),  Stator.  Civitatis.  Vienes.  (lb.  2780), 
and  once  Statorum.  Evocati.  (lb.  3422.) 

1 0.  Speeulatores,  although  not  provided  for  by 
Hyginus,  ought  to  be  mentioned  here,  since  they 
also  occupied  a  place  among  the  personal  attendants 
of  the  emperors  (Tpsum  Othonem  comitabantar 
speculatorum  lecta  corpora,  Tacit.  Hist.  ii.  Hj 
comp.  i.  24  ;  Suet.  Octav.  74.).  They  were  the 
executioners  of  the  army  (Senec.  de  lrat  i.  16  i 
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St.  Mark,  vi.  27,  and  comment,  of  Cbrysost. ;  comp. 
Suet.  Calig.  32),  and  seem  to  have  acted  as  couriers 
likewise.  (Tacit.  Hist  ii.  73.)  They  formed  a 
regular  corps  with  officers  of  their  own  (Tacitus 
speaks  of  an  optio  speculatorum,  H.  i.  25),  and 
must  have  been  numerous,  as  appears  from  such 
expressions  as  "praetoriarum  cohortium  et  specula- 
torum  equitumque  valida  manus  "  (Tacit.  H.  ii. 
33)  ;  and  from  inscriptions  where  mention  is  made 
of  a  sixth  cohort  of  speculators  (Orell.  3518)  ; 
while  from  another  inscription,  in  which  a  certain 
L.  Veturius  is  styled  Prakf.  Turmae.  Specu- 
lat.,  it  is  manifest  that  there  must  have  been 
mounted  speculatores.  The  word  is  used  also  by 
Tacitus  to  denote  an  ordinary  scout.   {Ann.  ii.  12.) 

11.  The  scouts,  however,  formed  a  distinct  body 
under  the  name  of  Exploratores,  and  Hyginus 
quarters  them  appropriately  at  the  extremi  fcy  of  the 
camp  nearest  to  the  Praetorian  gate,  and  close  to 
the  Pioneers. 

12.  Aloe.  —  From  the  time  when  the  cavalry 
were  separated  from  the  legion  they  were  formed 
into  bodies  called  aloe,  which  varied  in  number 
according  to  circumstances.  Hyginus  provides  ac- 
commodation in  his  camp  for  four  Aloe  Milliariae, 
and  for  five  Aloe  Quingenariae. 

The  Ala  MiUiaria  was  divided  into  24  turmae, 
each  of  which,  according  to  the  conjecture  of 
Schelius,  consisted  of  40  men  except  the  first 
which  had  80.  The  commander  of  the  whole  was 
the  Praefectus  Aloe,  the  inferior  officers  were  24 
decuriones,  24  duplicarii,  and  24  sesquiplarii,  that 
is,  a  decurio,  a  duplicarius,  and  a  sesquiplarius  for 
each  turma. 

The  Ala  Quingenaria  was  divided  into  1 6  turmae 
with  a  decurio,  a  duplicarius  and  sesquiplarius  for 
each,  and  we  may  suppose  that  each  turma  con- 
sisted of  30  men  except  the  first,  which  thus  would 
have  50. 

Each  decurio  had  three  horses  allowed  to  him, 
each  duplicarius  and  each  sesquiplarius  two  horses, 
so  that  the  total  number  of  horses  in  the  Ala  Mil- 
iaria was  1090,  and  in  the  Ala  Quingenaria  504, 
exclusive  of  those  belonging  to  the  Praefecti. 

It  is  evident  that  the  duplicarii  and  sesquiplarii 
here  named  were  subalterns  ;  according  to  the 
ancient  signification  of  duplicarius,  as  interpreted 
by  Varro  (L.  L.  v.  §  90),  it  denoted  a  soldier  who 
on  account  of  his  valour  was  allowed  double  ra- 
tions (comp.  Liv.  xxiv.  47,  ii.  59),  which  must  of 
course  have  been  convertible  into  increased  pay. 
(Orelli,  C.  I.  3535.)  Such  persons  are  frequently 
presented  to  us  in  inscriptions  under  the  cognate 
forms  duplarius,  duplicarius,  and  dupliciarius.  Thus 
we  have  Dupl.  N.  Explor.  (Duplarii  numeri 
eapkratorum,  Orell.  206)  ;  Duplario  Leg.  I. 
(lb.  3531) ;  Duplarius  Alarius  (lb.  2003) ; 
Duplicarius  (Id.3533);Dupliciar.  (lb.  3534). 
Sesquiplarius,  which  evidently  denotes  a  soldier 
who  received  a  ration  and  a  half,  appears  in  no 
authors  except  Hyginus  and  Vegetius,  of  whom 
the  latter  gives  them  gold  collars  and  styles  them 
Torquati  duplares,  torquati  sesquiplares  (ii.  7),  but 
the  title  is  met  with  in  inscriptions.  (Orell.  3470.) 

13.  Mauri  Equites.  Pannonii  Veredariu  — 
The  Aloe  were  raised  in  the  Roman  provinces  and 
consisted,  probably,  for  the  most  part,  of  citizens, 
or  at  least  subjects.  But  in  addition  to  these 
every  army  at  this  period  was  attended  by 
squadrons  of  light  horse  composed  entirely  of  bar- 
barians ;  and  the  chief  duty  performed  by  those 
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named  above  was  guarding  the  pioneers  as  they 
performed  their  labours  in  advance  of  the  army. 
When  Tacitus  speaks  of  "  Alares  Pannonios, 
robur  equitatus "  {Ann.  xv.  10)  he  must  mean 
cavalry  of  a  different  description  from  the  Pan- 
nonii veredarii  of  Hyginus,  who,  probably,  re- 
sembled the  Cossacks  of  modern  warfare. 

14.  Colimies  peditatae,  were  battalions  raised 
chiefly  in  the  provinces,  composed  of  Roman  citi- 
zens, of  subjects  and  allies,  or  of  citizens,  allies, 
and  subjects  indiscriminately.  They  were,  it 
would  appear,  not  bound  down  by  the  same  strict 
rules  with  regard  to  the  period  of  service  as  the 
legionaries,  not  so  heavily  equipped,  and  not  sub- 
jected to  the  same  exhausting  labours.  Vegetius, 
in  the  chapter  where  he  endeavours  to  account  for 
the  decay  of  the  legionary  force  (ii.  3),  throws 
some  light  upon  these  points.  To  this  class  of 
troops  belonged  the  cohortes  auxiliares,  the  auxilia 
colwrtium,  and  the  sociorum  cohortes,  of  whom  we 
read  in  Tacitus,  together  with  a  multitude  of 
others  recorded  in  inscriptions  and  named  for  the 
most  part  from  the  nations  of  which  they  were  com- 
posed. The  expression  colioriem  decimam  octavam 
(Tacit.  H.  i.  64)  indicates  that  these  cohorts  were 
numbered  regularly  like  the  legions.  Hyginus 
provides  accommodation  for  Cohortes  peditatae  mil- 
liariae ires,  and  Cohortes  peditatae  quingenariae  tres. 

15.  Colwrtes  Equitatae  differed  from  the  Pedi- 
tatae in  this  only,  that  they  were  made  up  of  in- 
fantry combined  with  cavalry.  A  Cohors  Equitata 
MiUiaria  contained  760  foot  soldiers  divided  into 
10  centuries,  and  240  horsemen  divided  into  10 
turmae.  A  Cohors  Equitata  quingenaria  contained 
380  foot-soldiers  divided  into  six  (?)  centuries  and 
120  horsemen,  divided  into  5  turmae.  There  is  an 
inscription  in  the  collections  of  Gruter  (p.  McVin.) 
to  the  memory  of  L.  Flavius,  who  among  othei 
military  titles  is  styled  Praef.  Coh.  Primae. 
Equitatae.  Civ.  Roman,  in.  German.  In- 
feriors ;  Pliny,  in  one  of  his  epistles  (x.  108), 
and  Trajan  in  his  reply,  make  use  of  the  terms 
Cohors  equestris,  the  former  mentioning  a  centurion 
in  connection  with  it,  which  proves  that  it  contained 
infantry.  Tacitus  (Hist.  iv.  19)  speaks  of  cohorts 
of  the  Batavi  and  Canninefates,  who,  among  other 
demands,  insisted  that  the  number  of  horse  should 
be  increased  (augeri  numerum  equitum)  ;  and 
Josephus,  in  describing  the  army  of  Vespasian, 
notices  10  cohorts  (o-jreipai)  of  600  infantry  and 
120  cavalry,  a  series  of  passages  which  evidently 
refer  to  Cohortes  Equitatae.  The  Coltortes  Pe- 
ditatae are  not  mentioned  under  that  name  except 
by  Hyginus,  but  are  indicated  by  Tacitus  in  the 
words  (Ann.  xiii.  35),  "  ex  Gennania  legio  cum 
equitibus  alariis  et  peditatu  cohortium.''''  Hyginus 
allows  space  for  Cohortes  equitatae  milliariae  duae, 
and  Cohortes  equitatae  quingenariae  quatuor. 

16.  Classici,  which  we  may  fairly  render  Ma- 
rines, were  employed,  according  to  Hyginus,  as 
pioneers.  They  corresponded  to  the  Navales  Socii, 
under  the  republic,  who  were  always  regarded  as 
inferior  to  regular  soldiers,  and  were  recruited,  as 
we  learn  from  Polybius,  among  those  persons 
whose  fortune  did  not  entitle  them  to  enlist  in  the 
legions.  After  the  establishment  by  Augustus  of 
regular  permanent  fleets  at  Misenum,  Ravenna, 
and  on  the  coast  of  Gaul,  a  large  body  of  men 
must  have  been  required  to  man  them,  who,  when 
their  services  were  not  required  afloat,  were  called 
upon,  at  least  in  great  emergencies,  to  sprve  ;is 
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ordinary  soldiers.  Tacitus  mentions  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  history  (i.  6),  that  Galba  found 
in  the  city  a  legion  "  quam  e  classe  Nero  conscrip- 
serat "  (comp.  Dion  Cass.  lxiv.  3  ;  Suet.  Galh.  12  ; 
Plut.  Galb.  15),  which  he  subsequently  (i.  31,  36) 
terms  "  legio  classica  "  and  "  classicorum  legio  " 
(comp.  ii.  11,  14,  17,  22,  iii.  55),  and  elsewhere 
(ii.  67)  we  hear  of  the  "  prima  classicorurn  legio." 
In  the  Annals  classiarius  is  the  form  which  he 
generally  employs,  as  dassiariorum  copia  (Ann.  iv. 
27),  and  centurione  dassiario  (Ann.  xiv.  8). 

17.  Nationes. — -These  occupied  the  same  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  the  sociae  cohories,  that  the 
Mauri  and  Pannonii  Veredarii  did  with  regard  to 
the  regular  Aloe  of  cavalry.  They  were  battalions 
composed  entirely  of  barbarians,  or  of  the  most 
uncivilised  among  the  subjects  of  Rome,  and  were 
probably  chiefly  employed  upon  outpost  duties. 
Hyginus  allows  space  for  3300,  consisting  of  Pal- 
myreni ;  Gaetae  ;  Dad  ;  Britones  ;  Cantabri. 

Urbanae  Gohortes.  —  We  may  take  occasion  to 
notice  in  this  place  two  bodies  of  men  established 
during  the  first  years  of  the  empire,  who  held  a 
station  intermediate  between  regular  troops  and 
an  armed  police,  their  services  being,  properly 
Bpeaking,  confined  to  the  city.  These  were  the 
Urbanae  CohorUs  and  the  Cohories  Vigilum. 

Dion  Cassius  (lv.  24)  informs  us  that  Augustus, 
in  addition  to  the  praetorian  cohorts;  instituted  a 
force  of  city  guards,  amounting  to  six  thousand 
men  divided  into  four  battalions :  to  these  he  else- 
where gives  the  name  of  hariKoi  (lix.  2),  while, 
by  the  Latin  writers,  they  are  usually  distin- 
guished as  Cohories  Urbanae  or  Urbana  militia, 
their  quarters,  which  were  within  the  city,  being 
the  Urbana  Castra.  According  to  Tacitus,  who 
states  the  number  of  cohorts  at  three  only,  they, 
like  the  praetorians,  were  levied  in  Latium,  Umbria, 
Etruria,  and  the  ancient  Roman  colonies  (Tacit. 
Ann.  iv.  5),  and  were  under  the  immediate  com- 
mand of  the  praefect  of  the  city,  whence  it  was 
urged  upon  Flavius  Sabinus  (Tacit.  Hist.  iii.  64), 
"  esse  illi  proprium  militem  cohortium  urbanarum." 

Cohories  Vigilum.  —  Augustus  organised  a  large 
body  of  night- watchers  also,  whose  chief  duty  was 
to  act  as  firemen  (Adversus  ineendia  excubias  noc- 
turnas  vigihsque  commentus  est,  Sueton.  Odav.  30). 
They  were  divided  into  seven  cohorts,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  cohort  to  each  two  Regiones,  were 
stationed  in  fourteen  guardhouses  (ececubitoria)^ 
and  are  called  WKrotyvXaKes  by  the  Greek,  Co- 
hortes  Vigilum  by  the  Latin  writers.  They  were 
commanded  by  a  Praefectus  (Tacit.  Ann.  xi.  35), 
.  who  was  of  equestrian  rank  ;  but  the  corps,  in  con- 
sequence of  being  raised  among  the  class  of  li- 
bertini,  was  regarded  as  occupying  a  position  in- 
ferior to  that- of  regular  soldiers  (Dion  Cass.  lv.  26, 
lix.  2).  In  Tacitus  (Hist.  iii.  64),  they  are  termed 
the  servitia  of  the  aristocracy,  and  Suetonius  (Octav. 
25)  alludes  to  them  as  "  libertino  milite."  (Comp. 
Dig.  1.  tit.  15.  b.  3.) 

Equipment  of  the  Troops  under  the  Empire. 

Josephus  has  transmitted  to  us  a  description  of 
the  equipment  of  the  Roman  troops,  and  his  testi- 
mony is  peculiarly  valuable,  proceeding,  as  it  does, 
from  a  competent  eye-witness  (B.  J.  iii.  5.  §  5). 

The  infantry  wore  cuirasses,  helmets,  and  two 
awords  (&a>pa£i  re  ve<ppayfievoi  Kal  Kpdvecri  Kal 
u.a%o.ipo(popovPT€s  a,fx<por4pwdep),  that  is,  a  long 
sword  on  the  left,  and  a  short  dagger  (amQapJfts 
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oh  ir\4ov  %xei  M^K05)  °n  the  right  side.  The  select 
infantry  in  attendance  upon  the  general  carried  a, 
long  spear  (\6yxwv,  liastam)^  and  a  round  shield 
(ctoTriSa,  dipeum)  ;  the  rest  of  the  legionaries  (^ 
Be  Aot7r^  <pd\ay£)  a  pilum(?)  (£uordV),  and  a 
scutum  (frvpebv  iirtfiiiKT}).  In  addition,  each  man 
had  a  saw  and  a  basket  (irplova  Kal  kSQivov),  a 
mattock  and  a  hatchet  (a^r\v  Kal  ireAeKvv),  a  leather 
strap,  a  hook  and  a  chain  (ifidvra  ko\  Spewavoi 
Ka\  &Kvo~w\  together  with  provisions  for  three 
days,  —  so  that,  says  Josephus,  the  Roman  in- 
fantry differ  little  from  mules  of  burden. 

The  Equites  wore  helmets  and  cuirasses  like 
the  infantry,  with  a  broadsword  at  their  right  side 
(fidxatpa  fiaicpd),  and  carried  in  their  hand  a  long 
pole  (fcovrbs  eirtfiiiKris)  ;  a  buckler  swung  at  their 
horses1  flank  (bvpebs  5e  irapa  irAevpau  ftnroi 
7rAcfyios),  and  they  were  furnished  with  a  quiver 
containing  three  or  more  javelins  (dKovres),  with 
broad  points,  and  as  large  as  spears  (  ovk  airoB4ov» 
res  8e  fiopdroov  fxeyedos).  Those  selected  to  attend 
the  general  differed,  in  no  respect,  in  their  ap- 
pointments from  the  regular  cavalry  (rwv  iv  rati 

%\aiS  (7T7T€W). 

The  Jewish  historian  has  moreover  given  an  ac- 
count of  the  Agmen  or  line  of  march  in  which  the 
army  of  Vespasian  entered  Galilee  (B.  J.  iii.  6.  §  2), 
this  being,  he  adds,  the  regular  arrangement  fol- 
lowed by  the  Romans.  1.  The  light-armed  aux- 
iliaries and  bowmen  (rods  p.4v  ye  tyi\ovs  r&v  eVi- 
Kovptov  Kal  ro£6ras)  advanced  first  to  reconnoitre, 
to  examine  woods  and  suspicious  localities,  and  to 
give  timely  notice  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy. 
2.  A  detachment  of  Roman  heavy-armed  troops, 
horse  and  foot  ('Pafxaiav  dwAtrtKfy  /toijaa,  ire£ol  rk 
Kal  lirireTs).  3.  Ten  men  out  of  each  century  car- 
rying their  own  equipments  and  the  measures  of  the 
camp  (fi4rpa  rrjs  Trape/iSoKrjs).  4.  The  pioneers 
(ddoiroioi).  The  baggage  of  Vespasian  and  his 
legati  (rcav  vw  airy  t\ysp.6vwv)  guarded  by  & 
strong  body  of  horse.  6.  Vespasian  himself  at- 
tended by  Selecti  Pedites,  Selecti  Equites,  and  a  body 
of  spearmen  (\oyxo<p6povs)t  7.  The  peculiar 
cavalry  of  the  legion  (to  ISiov  rod  rdyfiaros  or- 
iriKbv),  for,  he  subjoins,  each  legion  has  120  horse 
attached  to  it.  This  we  perceive  was  a  return,  to 
a  certain  extent,  to  the  ancient  system.  8.  The 
artillery  dragged  by  mules  (ol  ras  e\eir6\eis  <p£- 
povres  bpets  Kal  ra  Kotira  fjLtixavfifiara.)  9.  The 
legati,  praefects  of  cohorts  and  tribunes  (riyep.6ves 
re  Kal  o'lreipaiv  eirapxot  <rbv  xthidfXQts)  guarded 
by  a  body  of  picked  soldiers.  10.  The  standards 
surrounding  the  eagle  (at  crifialai  irepifffxovffai 
rbv  aer6v).  11.  The  trumpeters  (ol  ffakiriyK-Tai). 
12.  The  main  body  of  the  infantry  (y  tydAayl) 
six  abreast,  accompanied  by  a  centurion  (eKarov- 
rdpxys),  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  the  men 
kept  their  ranks.  13.  The  whole  body  of  slaves 
attached  to  each  legion  (to  ohtertKbv  eKdarov  rdy- 
fiaros), driving  the  mules  and  beasts  of  burden 
loaded  with  the  baggage.  14.  Behind  all  the  le- 
gions followed  the  mercenaries  (&  piffQios  &x^os\ 
15.  The  rear  was  brought  up  by  a  strong  body_oi 
infantry  and  cavalry.  Josephus  seems  to  desig- 
nate the  legati  by  the  word  T)yefi6ves,  the  Tribuni 
militum  by  Xoxayoi  or  x^&PX01*  *ne  <^uri°m* 
by  ra£idpxot  or  eKarovrdpxai  ;  whether  he  means 
by  ovpayoi  (in  iii.  6.  §  2)  the  optiones  who  are  so 
designated  by  Polybius,  or  intends  to  comprehend 
the  whole  rear-guard  under  the  appellation,  may 
admit  of  doubt.     Four  words  are  used  to  denote 
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weapons  of  the  spear  kind,  — |uo"rdV  probably  in- 
tended to  represent  the  pilum^  for  which  v<T(r6s  is 
generally  employed  ;  &icwv  the  light  javelin;  h&yxn 
and  5<jpu,  pikes  of  different  kinds.  It  would  ap- 
pear from  Arrian  that  the  ^Ayxv  was  sometimes 
us  -d  as  a  missile. 

Finally,  some  additional  light  will  be  thrown 
upon  the  constitution  of  a  Roman  army  about  half  a 
century  later  by  the  instructions  issued  for  the  line 
of  march  to  be  observed  by  the  force  despatched 
against  the  Scythian  Alani,  preserved  in  the  frag- 
ment of  Arrian,  of  which  we  have  spoken  above. 

The  force  in  question  consisted  of  the  fifteenth 
legion,  which  was  complete,  and  of  the  twelfth, 
which  appears  to  have  been  a  fragment  only,  these 
legions  having  both  cavalry  and  skirmishers  at- 
tached to  them  exactly  as  under  the  republic  —  of 
several  coJiortes  equitatae,  composed  of  Italians, 
Cyrenians,  Armenians,  and  others,  each  of  these 
battalions  containing  heavy  and  light  infantry  to- 
gether with  squadrons  of  cavalry  —  of  cohortes  pe- 
ditatae^  including  infantry  only,  both  light  and 
heavy,  and  of  light  cavalry  of  the  allies  and  of 
barbarians.  The  order  in  which  they  were  to  ad- 
vance was  as  follows :  — 

1.  Horse  scouts  (Karaa-KSirovs  h-ireas),  horse 
archers  and  slingers  (hnroTotyras  koX  irerpalovs), 
commanded  by  their  own  decurions  (SacaBdpxat). 
2.  Various  corps  of  foreign  cavalry,  Cyrenians, 
Ituraeans,  Celts,  and  others,  of  whom  the  names 
are  doubtful.  3.  The  whole  of  the  infantry  arch- 
ers, followed  by  different  bodies  of  heavy-armed 
infantry,  not  legionaries,  Italians,  Cyrenians,  Bos- 
poranians  and  Numidians,  the  flanks  of  this  division 
being  covered  by  cavalry.  4.  The  equites  selecti 
and  the  equites  of  the  legion  (oi  airb  ttjs  <pd\ayyos 
fonrets).  5.  The  artillery  (Kara-jreXrat).  6.  The 
standard  (cij^etoy)  of  the  fifteenth  legion,  and 
around  it  the  principal  officers,  namely  the  com- 
mander of  the  legion  ffiysft&v  rr\s  <pd\ayyos\  the 
lcgatus  (?)  (virdpxos), tae  tribunes  (oi  %i\idpxot\ 
and  the  centurions  of  the  first  cohort  (eKar6vTapxat 
oi  rrjs  irp<&n]s  cnrelprjs  tirta-TOTai).  Here,  it  will 
be  remarked,  we  meet  with  an  officer  called  the 
yyepk&v  rfys  <pd\ayyos  and  his  deputy  or  virdpxos. 
7.  The  infantry  of  the  legion,  four  and  four,  pre- 
ceded by  their  own  skirmishers  (ire&v  ot  aKoj/Tic- 
rai).  8.  Foreign  (to  (rvfifxax^bv)  infantry,  both 
light  and  heavy.  9.  The  baggage  (ret  <TKevo(p6pa). 
10.  The  rear  brought  up  by  an  ala  of  Getae  under 
their  praefectus  (ei\dpxy}s)-  The  centurions  were 
to  march  on  the  flanks  of  the  infantry,  keeping  the 
men  to  their  ranks  :  for  the  sake  of  greater  security 
a  body  of  horsemen  was  to  ride  in  single  file  along 
the  whole  length  of  the  line  ;  the  commander-in- 
chief,  Xenophon,  was  to  march  in  front  of  the  in- 
fantry, standards,  but  to  move  about  occasionally 
from  place  to  place,  watching  everything,  and  pre- 
serving order  everywhere.  It  appears  that  of  the 
cavalry  some  were  archers  (i'mroToldVat),  some 
lancers  (\oyxo(f>6pot),  some  pole-men  (Kovrotyopot), 
some  sword-men  (fiaxatpo<p6poi),  some  axe-men 
(ire\e/co^>dpof)  ;  these  and  many  other  curious  par- 
ticulars may  be  extracted  from  the  detailed  account 
of  the  Affmm,  and  from  the  Acies  or  scheme  of 
battle  by  which  it  is  followed  ;  but  unfortunately 
we  are  so  much  embarrassed  at  every  step  by  the 
uncertainty  of  the  text  that  it  is  scarcely  safe  to 
form  positive  conclusions. 

A  great  many  topics  connected  with  a  Roman 
army  are  discussed  under  separate  articles :  thus, 
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much  that  belongs  to  the  cavalry  is  necessarily  in- 
cluded under  Equites  ;  the  position  of  the  allies 
in  the  service  under  Socn  ;  the  life-guards  under 
Praetoriani  ;  the  pay  of  the  soldier  under 
Stipendium  ;  a  detailed  account  of  his  armour 
and  weapons  under  Galea,  Lorica,  Ocrea, 
Caliga,  Hasta,  Pilum,  Gladius,  Scutum, 
&c.  ;  of  his  dress  under  Chlamys,  Paluda- 
mentum,  Sagum  ;  of  the  standards  under  Signa 
Militaria  ;  of  military  processions  under  Ova- 
tio,  Triumphus  ;  of  punishments  under  Fustu- 
arium,  Decimatio  ;  of  military  rewards  under 
Torques,  Phalerae,  Corona  ;  of  military  en- 
gines under  Tormentum,  Aries,  Vineae, 
Plutei,  Helepolis,  Turris,  &c.       [W.  R.] 

EXETASTAE  (Qerao-Tai),  special  commis- 
sioners sent  out  by  the  Athenian  people  to  investi- 
gate any  matters  that  might  claim  attention.  Thus 
we  find  mention  of  Exetastae  being  appointed  to 
ascertain  whether  there  were  as  many  mercenaries 
as  the  generals  reported.  It  appears  to  have  been  no 
uncommon  plan  for  the  commanders,  who  received 
pay  for  troops,  to  report  a  greater  number  than 
they  possessed,  in  order  to  receive  the  pay  them- 
selves ;  in  which  case  they  were  said  "  to  draw 
pay  for  empty  places  in  the  mercenary  force " 
(fj.iff8o<popEtv  h  t<£  £evtK<p  Kevcus  x&Patst  Aeschin. 
c.  Ctes.  p.  536).  The  commissioners,  however,  who 
were  sent  to  make  inquiries  into  the  matter,  often 
allowed  themselves  to  be  bribed.  (Aeschin.  c. 
Timareh.  p.  131,  De  Feds.  Leg.  p.  339  ;  Bb'ckh. 
Publ.  Econ.  ofAifiens,  p.  292,  2nd  ed.) 

EXHERES.     [Heres.] 

EXHIBENDUM,  ACTIO  AD.  This  action 
was  introduced  mainly  with  respect  to  vindica- 
tions or  actions  about  property.  "  Exhibere  ''■  is 
defined  to  be  "  facere  in  publico  potestatem,  ut  ei 
qui  agat  experiundi  sit  copia."  This  was  a  per- 
sonal action,  and  he  had  the  right  of  action  who 
intended  to  bring  an  actio  in  rem.  The  actio  ad 
exhibendum  was  against  a  person  who  was  in 
possession  of  the  thing  in  question,  or  had  fraudu- 
lently parted  with  the  possession  of  it  ;  and  the 
object  was  the  production  of  the  thing  for  the  pur- 
pose of  its  being  examined  by  the  plaintiff.  The 
thing,  which  was  of  course  a  movable  thing,  was 
to  be  produced  at  the  place  where  it  was  at  the 
commencement  of  the  legal  proceedings  respecting 
it ;  but  it  was  to  be  taken  to  the  place  where  the 
action  was  tried,  at  the  cost  and  expense  of  the 
plaintiff. 

The  action  was  extended  to  other  cases :  for  in- 
stance, to  cases  when  a  man  claimed  the  privilege 
of  taking  his  property  off  another  person's  land, 
that  other  person  not  being  legally  bound  to  restore 
the  thing,  though  bound  by  this  action  to  allow 
the  owner  to  take  it ;  and  to  some  cases  where  a 
man  had  in  his  possession  something  in  which  his 
own  and  the  plaintiff 's  property  were  united,  as  a 
jewel  set  in  the  defendant's  gold,  in  which  case 
there  might  be  an  actio  ad  exhibendum  for  the 
purpose  of  separating  the  things  (ut  excludatur  ad 
exhibendum  agi  potest,  Dig.  10.  tit.  4.  s.  6). 

If  the  thing  was  not  produced  when  it  ought  to 
have  been,  the  plaintiff  might  have  damages  for 
loss  caused  by  such  non-production.  This  action 
would  lie  to  produce  a  slave,  in  order  that  he  might 
be  put  to  the  torture  to  discover  his  confederates. 

The  ground  of  the  right  to  the  production  of  a 
thing,  was  either  property  in  the  thirg  or  some  in- 
terest ;  and  it  was  the  business  of  the  judex  to 
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declare  whether  there  was  sufficient  reason  (justa 
et  probahilis  causa)  for  production.  The  word 
"  interest "  was  obviously  a  word  of  doubtful  im- 
port. Accordingly,  it  was  a  question  if  a  man  could 
bring  this  action  for  the  production  of  his  adver- 
sary's accounts,  though  it  was  a  general  rule  of  law 
that  all  persons  might  have  this  action  who  had  an 
interest  in  the  thing  to  be  produced  {quorum  in- 
terest) ;  but  the  opinion  as  given  in  the  Digest 
(Dig.  10.  tit.  4.  s.  19)  is  not  favourable  to  the  pro- 
duction on  the  mere  ground  of  its  being  for  the 
plaintiffs  advantage.  A  man  might  have  this 
actio  though  he  had  no  vindicatio  ;  as,  for  instance, 
if  he  had  a  legacy  given  to  him  of  such  a  slave  as 
Titius  might  choose,  he  had  a  right  to  the  production 
of  the  testator's  slaves  in  order  that  Titius  might 
make  the  choice  ;  when  the  choice  was  made,  then 
the  plaintiff  might  claim  the  slave  as  his  property, 
though  he  had  no  power  to  make  the  choice.  If  a 
man  wished  to  assert  the  freedom  of  a  slave  (in 
libertatem  vindicate)^  he  might  have  this  action. 

This  action  was,  as  it  appears,  generally  in  aid 
of  another  action,  and  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
evidence  ;  in  which  respect  it  bears  some  resem- 
blance to  a  Bill  of  Discovery  in  Equity. 

(MUhlenbruch,  Doctrina  Pandectarum  ;  Dig.  1 0. 
tit.  4.)  [G.  L.] 

EXITE'RIAor  EPEXO'DIA  (iZirfymoc  «re£- 
ASia),  the  names  of  the  sacrifices  which  were  offered 
by  generals  before  they  set  out  on  their  expeditions. 
(Xenoph.  Anab.  vi.  5.  §  2.)  The  principal  object 
of  these  sacrifices  always  was  to  discover  from  the 
accompanying  signs  the  favourable  or  unfavourable 
issue  of  the  undertaking  on  which  they  were  about 
to  enter.  According  to  Hesychius,  ^tr-fjpia  was 
also  the  name  of  the  day  on  which  the  annual 
magistrates  laid  down  their  offices.  [L.  S.] 

EXODIA  (e|(J8io,  from  4£  and  686s)  were 
old-fashioned  and  laughable  interludes  in  verses, 
inserted  in  other  plays,  but  chiefly  in  the  Atel- 
lanae.  (Liv.  vii.  2.)  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain 
the  real  character  of  the  exodia ;  but  from  the  words 
of  Livy  we  must  infer  that,  although  distinct  from 
the  Atellanae,  they  were  closely  connected  with 
them,  and  never  performed  alone.  Hence  Juvenal 
calls  them  ecoodium  Atellanae  (Sat.  vi.  71),  and 
Suetonius  (Tib.  45)  exodium  Atellanicum.  They 
were,  like  the  Atellanae  themselves,  played  by 
young  and  well-born  Romans,  and  not  by  the 
histriones.  Since  the  time  of  Jos,  Scaliger  and 
Casaubon,  the  exodia  have  almost  generally  been 
considered  as  short  comedies  or  farces  which 
were  performed  after  the  Atellanae  ;  and  this 
opinion  is  founded  upon  the  vague  and  incorrect 
statement  of  the  Scholiast  on  Juvenal  {Sat.  iii. 
174).  But  the  words  of  Livy,  exodia  conserta 
fabettis,  seem  rather  to  indicate  interludes,  which, 
however,  must  not  be  understood  as  if  they  had 
been  played  between  the  acts  of  the  Atellanae, 
which  would  suggest  a  false  idea  of  the  Atellanae 
themselves.  But  as  several  Atellanae  were  per- 
formed on  the  same  day,  it  is  probable  that  the 
exodia  were  played  between  them.  This  supposi- 
tion is  also  supported  by  the  etymology  of  the 
word  itself,  which  signifies  something  e|  (55ov, 
extra  viam,  or  something  not  belonging  to  the 
main  subject,  and  thus  is  synonymous  with  J-n-eic- 
68iov.  The  play,  as  well  as  the  name  of  exodium, 
seems  to  have  been  introduced  among  the  Romans 
from  Italian  Greece  ;  but  after  its  introduction  it 
appears  to  have  become  very  popular  among  the 
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Romans,  and  continued  to  be  played  down  to  a 
very  late  period.  (Sueton.  Domit.  10.)     [L.  S.] 

EXO'MIS  (e£e*yiis),  a  dress  which  had  only  a 
sleeve  for  the  left  arm,  leaving  the  right  with  the 
shoulder  and  a  part  of  the  breast  free,  and  was  for 
this  reason  called  exomis.  It  is  also  frequently 
called  xirtbv  erepofitiaxa^-os-  (Phot,  and  Hesych. 
s.  v.  '"Erepofi, :  Heliod.  Aethiop.  iii.  1  ;  Paus.  v.  1 6. 
§  2.)  The  exomis,  however,  was  not  only  a  chiton 
[Tunica],  but  also  an  iudriov  or  irepiBXtifia. 
[Pallium.]  According  to  Hesychius  (s.  v.  'E£«- 
fiis),  and  Aelius  Dionysius  (ap.  Eustath.  ad  II. 
xviii.  595),  it  served  at  the  same  time  both  the 
purposes  of  a  chiton  and  an  himation  ;  but  Pollux 
(vii,  48)  speaks  of  two  different  kinds  of  exomis, 
one  of  which  was  a  wepl€K'r)(j.a  and  the  other  a 
XiTtbv  eTepojtukrx0*-05'  His  account  is  confirmed 
by  existing  works  of  art.  Thus  we  find  in  the 
Mus.  Pio-Clement.  (vol.  iv.  pi.  1 1 ),  Hephaestos 
wearing  an  exomis,  which  is  an  himation  thrown 
round  the  body  in  the  way  in  which  this  garment 
was  always  worn,  and  which  clothes  the  body  like 
an  exomis  when  it  is  girded  round  the  waist.  The 
following  figure  of  Charon,  on  the  contrary  (taken 
from  Stackelberg,  Die  Gr'db&r  der  Hellenen,  pi.  47), 
represents  the  proper  xiribv  erepo/uio'xaAos',  and 
we  see  a  similar  dress  in  the  figure  of  Ulysses 
represented  in  the  article  Pileus. 


The  exomis  was  usually  worn  by  slaves  and 
working  people  (Phot.  s.  v.  ;  Schol.  ad  Aristoph. 
Equit.  879),  whence  we  find  Hephaestos,  the 
working  deity,  frequently  represented  with  this 
garment  in  works  of  art.  (Muller,  Arch'dol.  der 
Kunst,  §  366.  6.)  The  chorus  of  old  men  in  the 
Lysistrata  of  Aristophanes  (1.  662)  wear  the 
exomis  ;  which  is  in  accordance  with  the  state 
ment  of  Pollux  (iv.  1 18),  who  says  that  it  was  the 
dress  of  old  men  in  comic  plays.  According  to 
Gellius  (vii.  12),  the  exomis  was  the  same  as  the 
common  tunic  without  sleeves  (citra  humerum  de- 
sinentes)  ;  but  his  statement  is  opposed  to  the  ac- 
counts of  all  the  Greek  grammarians,  and  is  without 
doubt  erroneous.  (Becker,  C%arikks,  vol  it  P- 
112,  &c.) 

EXOMO'SIA  (ifrpoefa)'  Any  Athenian 
citizen  when  called  upon  to  appear  as  a  witness  in 
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a  court  of  justice  (k\t;t€<W  or  2kk\7it€&€iv7  Pol- 
lux, viii.  37  ;  Aeschin.  c.  Timarch.  p.  71),  was 
obliged  by  law  to  obey  the  summons,  unless  he 
could  establish  by  oath  that  he  was  unacquainted 
with  the  case  in  question.  (Demosth.  De  Fals. 
Leg.  p.  396,  c.  Neaer.  p.  1354,  c.  Aphob.  p.  850  ; 
Suidas,  s.  v.  yE^Ofi6aaadat.)  This  oath  was  called 
c'fw/AOfffa,  and  the  act  of  taking  it  was  expressed 
by  QSfivvadat.  (Demosth.  c.  Steph.  i.  p.  1119  ; 
c.  Evbiilid.  p.  1317  ;  Harpocrat.  s.  v.)  Those  who 
refused  to  obey  the  summons  without  being  able 
to  take  the  ^w/iotrio,  incurred  a  fine  of  one  thousand 
drachmae  ;  and  if  a  person,  after  promising  to  give 
his  evidence,  did  nevertheless  not  appear  when 
palled  upon,  an  action  called  Xeiwofiaprvplov,  or 
&\dG7is  Slur],  might  be  brought  against  him  by  the 
parlies  who  thought  themselves  injured  by  his 
having  withheld  his  evidence.  (Demosth.  c.  Timoth. 
p.  1190  ;  Meier,  Att  Proc.  p.  387,  &c.) 

When  the  people  in  their  assembly  appointed  a 
man  to  a  magistracy  or  any  other  public  office,  he 
was  at  liberty,  before  the  doKtfiatria  took  place, 
to  decline  the  office,  if  he  could  take  an  oath  that 
the  state  of  his  health  or  other  circumstances  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  him  to  fulfil  the  duties 
connected  with  it  (4^6fivvff6ai  rfyv  apxV,  or  rfyv 
XetpoToviav) :  and  this  oath  was  likewise  called 
i(w/j.o(Tia,  or  sometimes  airaifioirta.  ( Demosth.  De 
Fals.  Leg.  p.  379,  c.  Timoth.  p.  1204  ;  Aeschin. 
De  Fals.  Leg.  p.  271  ;  Pollux,  viii.  55  ;  Etymol. 
Mag.  s.  v.)  [L.  S.] 

EXOSTRA  (Q&ffrpa,  from  ^wflcw),  was  one 
of  the  many  kinds  of  machines  used  in  the  theatres 
of  the  ancients.  Cicero  (De  Prov.  Cons.  6),  in 
speaking  of  a  man  who  formerly  concealed  his 
vices,  expresses  this  sentiment  by  post  siparium 
heluabatur  ;  and  then  stating  that  he  now  shame- 
leasly  indulged  in  his  vicious  practices  in  public, 
says,  jam  in  exostra  heluatur.  From  an  attentive 
consideration  of  this  passage,  it  is  evident  that 
the  exostra  was  a  machine  by  means  of  which 
things  which  had  been  concealed  behind  the  sipa- 
rium, were  pushed  or  rolled  forward  from  behind 
it,  and  thus  became  visible  to  the  spectators.  This 
machine  was  therefore  very  much  like  the  £kk{>- 
kAt^o,  with  this  distinction,  that  the  latter  was 
moved  on  wheels,  while  the  exostra  was  pushed 
forward  upon  rollers.  (Pollux,  iv.  128  ;  Schol. 
ad  Aristoph.  Acliarn.  375.)  But  both  seem  to 
have  been  used  for  the  same  purpose  ;  namely,  to 
exhibit  to  the  eyes  of  the  spectators  the  results  or 
consequences  of  such  things — e.  g.  murder  or  suicide 
—  as  could  not  consistently  take  place  in  the  pro- 
scenium, and  were  therefore  described  as  having 
occurred  behind  the  siparium  or  in  the  scene. 

The  name  exostra  was  also  applied  to  a  peculiar 
Kind  of  bridge,  which  was  thrown  from  a  tower  of 
the  besiegers  upon  the  walls  of  the  besieged  town, 
and  across  which  the  assailants  marched  to  attack 
those  of  the  besieged  who  were  stationed  on  the 
ramparts  to  defend  the  town.  (Veget.  De  Re  Milit. 
iv.21.)  [L.S.] 

EXOULES    DIKE    (^ouAtjs   SIkt}).       [Em- 

BATEIA.] 

EXPLORATO'RES.  [Exercitus,  p.  509,  a.] 

EXSEQUIAE.     [Funus.] 

E^SI'LIUM  (*pvyh),  banishment.  1.  Greek. 
■ —  Banishment  among  the  Greek  states  seldom,  if 
ever,  appears  as  a  punishment  appointed  by  law 
for  particular  offences.  We  might,  indeed,  expect 
this  ;  for  the  division  of  Greece  into  a  number  of 
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independent  states  would  neither  admit  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  penal  colonies,  as  amongst  us,  nor 
of  the  various  kinds  of  exile  which  we  read  of 
under  the  Roman  emperors.  The  general  term 
(piryij  (flight)  was  for  the  most  part  applied  in  the 
case  of  those  who,  in  order  to  avoid  some  punish- 
ment or  danger,  removed  from  their  own  country 
to  another.  Proof  of  this  is  found  in  the  records  of 
the  heroic  ages,  and  chiefly  where  homicide  had  been 
committed,  whether  with  or  without  malice  afore- 
thought. Thus  (II.  xxiii.  88)  Patroclus  appears  as 
a  fugitive  for  life,  in  consequence  of  manslaughter 
(&v8poKTa<rlii)  committed  by  him  when  a  boy,  and 
in  anger.  In  the  same  manner  (Horn.  Od.  xv. 
275)  Theoclymenus  is  represented  as  a  fugitive 
and  wanderer  over  the  earth,  and  even  in  foreign 
lands  haunted  by  the  fear  of  vengeance,  from  the  nu- 
merous kinsmen  of  the  man  whom  he  had  slain.  The 
duty  of  taking  vengeance  was  in  cases  of  this  kind 
considered  sacred,  though  the  penalty  of  exile  was 
sometimes  remitted,  and  the  homicide  allowed  to 
remain  in  his  country  on  payment  of  a  Tro(W),  the 
price  of  blood,  or  wehrgeld  of  the  Germans  (Tacit. 
Germ.  21),  which  was  made  to  the  relatives  or 
nearest  connections  of  the  slain.  (J7.  ix.  630.) 
Even  though  there  were  no  relatives  to  succour  the 
slain  man,  still  deference  to  public  opinion  imposed 
on  the  homicide  a  temporary  absence  (Od.  xxiii. 
119,  and  Schol.),  until  he  had  obtained  expiation 
at  the  hands  of  another,  who  seems  to  have  been 
called  the  ayviTrjs  or  purifier.  For  an  illustration 
of  this,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  story  of 
Adrastus  and  Croesus.     (Herod,  i.  35.) 

In  the  later  times  of  Athenian  history,  <pvyfj,  or 
banishment,  partook  of  the  same  nature,  and  was 
practised  nearly  in  the  same  cases,  as  in  the  heroic 
ages,  with  this  difference,  that  the  laws  more  strictly 
defined  its  limits,  its  legal  consequences,  and  dura- 
tion. Thus  an  action  for  wilful  murder  was  brought 
before  the  Areiopagus,  and  for  manslaughter  before 
the  court  of  the  Ephetae.  The  accused  might,  in 
either  case,  withdraw  himself  (<pvye7v)  before  sen- 
tence was  passed  ;  but  when  a  criminal  evaded  the 
punishment  to  which  an  act  of  murder  would  have 
exposed  him  had  he  remained  in  his  own  land,  he 
was  then  banished  for  ever  ((petiyet  aeupvylav),  and 
not  allowed  to  return  home  even  when  other  exiles 
were  restored  upon  a  general  amnesty,  since  on 
such  occasions  a  special  exception  was  made  against 
criminals  banished  by  the  Areiopagus  (ol  e£  'Apelov 
ir&yov  (petiyovres).  A  convicted  murderer,  if  found 
within  the  limits  of  the  state,  might  be  seized  and 
put  to  death  (Dem.  c.  Aris.  p.  629),  and  whoever 
harboured  or  entertained  (inreSQaro)  any  one  who 
had  fled  from  his  country  to  avoid  a  capital  punish- 
ment, was  liable  to  the  same  penalties  as  the  fugi- 
tive himself.     (Dem.  c.  Potycl.  p.  1222.  2.) 

Demosthenes  (c.  A  ris.  p.  634)  says,  that  the  word 
tyevysw  was  properly  applied  to  the  exile  of  those 
who  committed  murder,  with  malice  aforethought, 
whereas  the  term  jteflioTCHrflai,  was  used  where  the 
act  was  not  intentional.  The  property  also  was 
confiscated  in  the  former  case,  but  not  in  the  latter. 

When  a  verdict  of  manslaughter  was  returned, 
it  was  usual  for  the  convicted  party  to  leave  (e|?jA0e) 
his  country  by  a  certain  road,  and  to  remain  in 
exile  till  he  induced  some  one  of  the  relatives  of 
the  slain  man  to  take  compassion  on  him.  During 
his  absence,  his  possessions  were  eiririfia,  that  is, 
not  confiscated  ;  but  if  he  remained  at  home  or 
returned  before  the  requirements  of  the  law  were 
J.  L 
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satisfied,  he  was  liable  to  be  driven  or  carried  out 
of  the  country  by  force.  (Dem.  c.  Arts.  pp.  634 
and  644.)  It  sometimes  happened  that  a  fugitive 
for  manslaughter  was  charged  with  murder ;  in 
that  case  he  pleaded  on  hoard  ship,  before  a  court 
which  sat  at  Phreatto,  in  the  Peiraeeus.  (Dem.  c. 
Arts.  p.  646.)  We  are  not  informed  what  were  the 
consequences  if  the  relatives  of  the  slain  man  re- 
fused to  make  a  reconciliation ;  supposing  that  there 
was  no  compulsion,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
the  exile  was  allowed  to  return  after  a  fixed  time. 
In  cases  of  manslaughter,  but  not  of  murder,  this 
seems  to  have  been  usual  in  other  parts  of  Greece 
as  well  as  at  Athens.  (Meursius,  ad  Lycop.  282; 
Eurip.  Hipp.  37,  and  SeJiolia.)  Plato  {Leg.  ix. 
p.  865),  who  is  believed  to  have  copied  many  of 
his  laws  from  the  constitution  of  Athens,  fixes  the 
period  of  banishment  for  manslaughter  at  one  year, 
and  the  word  airtv lai/Ticrfufc,  explained  to  mean  a 
year's  exile  for  the  commission  of  homicide  {rots 
<p6vov  8pd(Ta<n)  seems  to  imply  that  the  custom  was 
pretty  general.  We  have  indeed  the  authority  of 
Xenophon(.4Ma6.  iv.8.  §15)  to  prove  that  at  Sparta 
banishment  was  the  consequence  of  involuntary 
homicide,  though  he  does  not  tell  us  its  duration. 

Moreover,  not  only  was  an  actual  murder 
punished  with  banishment  and  confiscation,  but 
also  a  rpavfia  4k  Trpovatas,  or  wounding  with  intent 
to  kill,  though  death  might  not  ensue.  (Lysias,c. 
Simon,  p.  100  ;  Dem.  c.  Boeot.  p.  1018.  10.)  The 
same  punishment  was  inflicted  on  persons  who 
rooted  up  the  sacred  olives  at  Athens  (Lysias, 
"T7rep  SrjKoiJ  'AiroKoyta),  and  by  the  laws  of  Solon 
every  one  was  liable  to  it  who  remained  neuter 
during  political  contentions.     (Plut.  Sol.  20  ;  Gell. 

H.  12.) 

Under  <pvyf),  or  banishment,  as  a  general  term, 
is  comprehended  Ostracism  {6ffTpaKt(Tfi6s)  ■  the 
difference  between  the  two  is  correctly  stated  by 
Suidas,  and  the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  {Equit. 
861),  if  we  are  to  understand  by  the  former  aeupv- 
yia.,  or  banishment  for  life.  "Qvy-f}  (say  they) 
differs  from  ostracism,  inasmuch  as  those  who  are 
banished  lose  their  property  by  confiscation,  whereas 
the  ostracised  do  not;  the  former  also  have  no  fixed 
place  of  abode,  no  time  of  return  assigned,  but  the 
latter  have."  This  ostracism  was  instituted  by 
Cleisthenes,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Peisistra- 
tidae  ;  its  nature  and  objects  are  thus  explained 
by  Aristotle  {Pol.  iii.  8) :  —  "  Democratical  states 
(he  observes)  used  to  ostracise,  and  remove  from 
the  city  for  a  definite  time,  those  who  appeared  to 
be  pre-eminent  above  their  fellow- citizens,  by  rea- 
son of  their  wealth,  the  number  of  their  friends,  or 
any  other  means  of  influence."  It  is  well  known, 
and  implied  in  the  quotation  just  given,  that  ostra- 
cism was  not  a  punishment  for  any  crime,  but 
rather  a  precautionary  removal  of  those  who  pos- 
sessed sufficient  power  in  the  state  to  excite  either 
envyorfear.  Thus  Plutarch  {A  rist  10)  saysitwas 
a  good-natured  way  of  allaying  envy  {<p86vov  irapa- 
fxvdia  (piAavdpairOs),  by  the  humiliation  of  superior 
dignity  and  power.  Mr.  Grote  {History  of  Greece, 
vol.  iv.  p.  200,  &c.)  has  some  very  ingenious  re- 
marks in  defence  of  ostracism,  which  he  maintains 
was  a  wise  precaution  for  maintaining  the  demo- 
cratical constitution  established  by  Cleisthenes. 
He  observes  that  "  Cleisthenes,  by  the  spirit  of 
his  reforms,  secured  the  hearty  attachment  of  the 
body  of  citizems  ;  but  from  the  first  generation  of 
leading  men,  under  the  nascent  democracy,  and 
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with  such  precedents  as  they  had  to  look  hack 
upon,  no  self-imposed  limits  to  ambition  could  be 
expected  :  and  the  problem  required  was  to  elimi- 
nate beforehand  any  one  about  to  transgress  these 
limits,  so  as  to  escape  the  necessitjr  of  putting  him 
down  afterwards,  with  all  that  bloodshed  and  reac- 
tion, in  the  midst  of  which  the  free  working  of  the 
constitution  would  be  suspended  at  least,  if  not  ir- 
revocably extinguished.  To  acquire  such  influence 
as  would  render  him  dangerous  under  democratical 
forms,  a  man  must  stand  in  evidence  before  the 
public,  so  as  to  afford  some  reasonable  means  ol 
judging  of  his  character  and  purposes  ;  and  the 
security  which  Cleisthenes  provided  was,  to  call  in 
the  positive  judgment  of  the  citizens  respecting  his 
future  promise  purely  and  simply,  so  that  they 
might  not  remain  too  long  neutral  between  two 
political  rivals.  He  incorporated  in  the  constitu- 
tion itself  the  principle  of  privilegium  (to  employ 
the  Roman  phrase,  which  signifies,  not  a  peculiar 
favour  granted  to  any  one,  but  a  peculiar  incon- 
venience imposed),  yet  only  under  circumstances 
solemn  and  well  defined,  with  full  notice  and  dis- 
cussion beforehand,  and  by  the  positive  secret  vote 
of  a  large  proportion  of  the  citizens.  '  No  law 
shall  be  made  against  any  single  citizen,  without 
the  same  being  made  against  all  Athenian  citizens; 
unless  it  shall  so  seem  good  to  6000  citizens  voting 
secretly '  (Andoc.  de  Myst.  p.  12).  Such  was  that 
general  principle  of  the  constitution,  under  which  the 
ostracism  was  a  particular  case."  Mr.  Grote  further 
observes, — "  Care  was  taken  to  divest  the  ostra- 
cism of  all  painful  consequence,  except  what  was 
inseparable  from  exile  ;  and  this  is  not  one  of  the 
least  proofs  of  the  wisdom  with  which  it  was  de- 
vised. Most  certainly  it  never  deprived  the  public 
of  candidates  for  political  influence  ;  and  when  we 
consider  the  small  amount  of  individual  evil  which 
it  inflicted,  two  remarks  will  be  quite  sufficient  to 
offer  in  the  way  of  justification.  First,  it  com- 
pletely produced  its  intended  effect ;  for  the  de- 
mocracy grew  up  from  infancy  to  manhood  without 
a  single  attempt  to  overthrow  it  by  force :  next, 
through  such  tranquil  working  of  the  democratical 
forms,  a  constitutional  morality  quite  sufficiently 
complete,  was  produced  among  the  leading  Athe- 
nians, to  enable  the  people  after  a  certain  time  to 
dispense  with  that  exceptional  security  which  the 
ostracism  offered.  To  the  nascent  democracy,  it 
was  absolutely  indispensable  ;  to  the  growing,  yet 
military  democracy  it  was  necessary  ;  but  the  full- 
grown  democracy  both  could  and  did  stand  without 
it."  The  manner  of  effecting  it  was  as  follows :  — 
Before  the  vote  of  ostracism  could  be  taken,  the 
senate  and  the  ecclesia  had  to  determine  in  the 
sixth  prytany  of  the  year  whether  such  a  step  was 
necessary.  If  they  decided  in  the  affirmative,  a 
day  was  fixed,  and  the  agora  was  enclosed  by  har- 
riers, with  ten  entrances  for  the  ten  tribes.  By 
these  the  tribesmen  entered,  each  with  his  oarpa- 
kov,  or  piece  of  tile,  on  which  was  written  the 
name  of  the  individual  whom  he  wished  to  be 
ostracised.  The  nine  archons  and  the  senate,  i.e. 
the  presidents  of  that  body,  superintended  the 
proceedings,  and  the  party  who  had  the  greatest 
number  of  votes  against  him,  supposing  that  this 
number  amounted  to  6000,  was  obliged  to  with- 
draw {fieTcurrijvai)  from  the  city  within  ten  days  ; 
if  the  number  of  votes  did  not  amount  to  6000, 
nothing  was  done.  (Schol.  ad  Aristoph  Equ.  851 ; 
Pollux,  viii.    19.)     Plutarch  {Arist.  c.  7)  differs 
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from  other  authorities  in  stating,  that  for  an  ex- 
pulsion of  this  sort  it  was  not  necessary  that  the 
votes  given  against  any  individual  should  amount 
to  6000,  but  only  that  the  sum  total  should  not  be, 
less  than  that  number.  Bb'ckh  and  Wachsmut1 
are  in  favour  of  Plutarch  ;  but  Mr.  Grote, 
supports  the  other  opinion,  justly  remarks,  "Jiat 
the  purpose  of  the  general  law  would  by  no 
be  obtained,  if  the  simple  majority  of  votes  8>ong 
6000  in  all,  had  been  allowed  to  take  efle*  A 
person  might  then  be  ostracised  with  a  verJsmall 
number  of  votes  against  him,  and  without  seating 
any  reasonable  presumption  that  he  was  dangerous 
to  the  constitution,  which  was  by  no  mean]  either 
the  purpose  of  Cleisthenes,  or  the  well-unjerstood 
operation  of  the  ostracism,  so  long  as  it  continued 
to  be  a  reality."  AIL  however,  agree  fhat  the 
party  thus  expelled  was  not  deprived  of  Ihis  pro- 
perty. The  period  of  his  banishment  was  ten 
years.  The  ostracism  was  also  called  the  tctpafMic)] 
iuhrri{,  or  earthenware  scourge,  from  the  material 
of  the  iarpaxov  on  which  the  names  were  written. 

Some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  at  Athens 
were  removed  by  ostracism,  but  recalled  when  the 
city  found  their  services  indispensable.  Amongst 
these  were  Themistocles,  Aristeides,  Cimon,  and 
Alcibiades  ;  of  the  first  of  whom  Thucydides  (i. 
135)  states,  that  his  residence  during  ostracism 
was  at  Argos,  though  he  was  not  confined  to  that 
city,  but  visited  other  parts  of  Peloponnesus.  The 
last  person  against  whom  it  was  used  at  Athens 
was  Hyperbolus,  a  demagogue  of  low  birth  and 
character,  whom  Nicias  and  Alcibiades  conspired 
together  to  ostracise,  when  the  banishment  threat- 
ened each  of  themselves ;  but  the  Athenians 
thought  their  own  dignity  compromised,  and  os- 
tracism degraded  by  such  an  application  of  it,  and 
accordingly  discontinued  the  practice.  (Plut.  Nic. 
c.  11,  Aleib.  c.  13,  Arist.  c  7  ;  Thuc.  viii.  73.) 

Ostracism  prevailed  in  other  democratical  states 
as  well  as  Athens  ;  namely,  at  Argos,  Miletus,  and 
Megara,  but  we  have  no  particulars  of  the  way 
in  which  it  was  administered  in  those  states. 
Aristotle  says  (Pol.  iii.  8)  that  it  was  abused  for 
party  purposes. 

From  the  ostracism  of  Athens  was  copied  the 
Petalism  (ireTa\i<Tfi6s)  of  the  Syracusans,  so  called 
from  the  ireraKa,  or  leaves  of  the  olive,  on  which 
was  written  the  name  of  the  person  whom  they 
wished  to  remove  from  the  city.  The  removal, 
however,  was  only  for  five  years  ;  a  sufficient  time, 
as  they  thought,  to  humble  the  pride  and  hopes  of 
the  exile.  But  petalism  did  not  last  long ;  for  the 
fear  of  this  "  humbling,"  deterred  the  best  quali- 
fied amongst  the  citizens  from  taking  any  part  in 
public  affairs,  and  the  degeneracy  and  bad  govern- 
ment which  followed,  soon  led  to  a  repeal  of  the 
law  b.  c.  452.   (Diod.  xi.  87.) 

In  connection  with  petalism  it  may  be  remarked 
that  if  any  one  were  falsely  registered  in  a  demus, 
or  ward,  at  Athens,  his  expulsion  was  called 
<  >apvA\o<pop'ia,  from  the  votes  being  given  by  leaves. 
(Meier,  His.  Juris.  Att.  83 ;  Lys.  c.  Nicom.  p.  844.) 

The  reader  of  Greek  history  will  remember,  that 
besides  those  exiled  by  law,  or  ostracised,  there 
was  frequently  a  great  number  of  political  exiles  in 
Greece  ;  men  who,  having  distinguished  themselves 
as  the  leaders  of  one  party,  were  expelled,  or  obliged 
to  remove,  from  their  native  city  when  the  opposite 
faction  became  predominant.  They  are  spoken  of 
as  of  tpffiyovres,  or  ol  eKTretroVTes,  and  as  ol  kotcA- 
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86its  after  *neu"  return  ($  KaOotios),  the  word 
KaMyeiv  being  applied  to  those  who  were  instra- 
jwhtal  in  effecting  it.  [R.  W.] 

2.  Roman.  In  the  later  imperial  period,  exsi- 
lium  was  a  general  term  used  to  express  a  punish- 
ment, of  which  there  were  several  species.  Paulus 
(Dig.  48.  tit.  1.  s.  2),  when  speaking  of  those 
judicia  publica,  which  are  capitalia,  defines  them 
by  the  consequent  punishment,  which  is  death,  or 
exsilium ;  and  exsilium  he  defines  to  be  aquae  et 
ignis  interdiction  by  which  the  caput  or  citizenship 
of  the  criminal  was  taken  away.  Other  kinds  of 
exsilium  he  says  were  properly  called  relegatio, 
and  the  relegatus  retained  his  citizenship.  The 
distinction  between  relegatio  and  exsilium  existed 
under  the  republic.  (Liv.  iii.  10,  iv.  4 ;  Cic.  Pro 
P.  Sext.  c.  12.)  Ovid  also  (Trist.  v.  11)  describes 
himself,  not  as  exsul,  which  he  considers  a  term  of 
reproach,  but  as  relegatus.  Speaking  of  the  em- 
peror, he  says, — ■ 

"  Nee  vitam,  nee  opes,  nee  jus  mihi  civis  ademit ;" 
and  a  little  further  on, 

"  Nil  nisi  me  patriis  jussit  abire  focis. " 
Compare  also  Tristia,  ii.  127,  &c. 

Marcianus  (  Dig.  48.  tit.  22.  s.  5)  makes  three 
divisions  of  exsilium :  it  was  either  an  interdiction 
from  certain  places  named,  and  was  then  called  lata 
fuga  (a  term  equivalent  to  the  libera  fuga  or 
liberum  exsilium  of  some  writers)  ;  or  it  was  an  in- 
terdiction of  all  places,  except  some  place  named ; 
or  it  was  the  constraint  of  an  island  (as  opposed  to 
lata/uga).* 

Of  relegatio  there  were  two  kinds:  a  person 
might  be  forbidden  to  live  in  a  particular  province, 
or  in  Rome,  and  either  for  an  indefinite  or  a  defi- 
nite time ;  or  an  island  might  be  assigned  to  the 
relegatus  for  his  residence.  Relegatio  was  not  fol- 
lowed by  loss  of  citizenship  or  property,  except  so 
far  as  the  sentence  of  relegatio  might  extend  to  part 
of  the  person's  property.  The  relegatus  retained 
his  citizenship,  the  ownership  of  his  property,  and 
the  patria  potestas,  whether  the  relegatio  was  for  a 
definite  or  an  indefinite  time.  The  relegatio,  in 
fact,  merely  confined  the  person  within,  or  excluded 
him  from,  particular  places,  which  is  according 
to  the  definition  of  Aelius  Gallus  (Festus,  s.  liele- 
gati),  who  says  that  the  punishment  was  imposed 
by  a  lex,  senatus-consultum,  or  the  edictum  of  a 
magistrates.  The  words  of  Ovid  express  the  legal 
effect  of  relegatio  in  a  manner  literally  and  techni- 


*  Noodt  (Op.  Omn.  i.  58)  corrects  the  extract 
from  Marcianus  thus : — "  Exsilium  duplex  est :  aut 
certorum  locorum  interdictio,  ut  lata  fuga ;  aut 
omnium  locorum  praeter  certum  locum,  ut  insulae 
vinculum,"  &c. 

The  passage  is  evidently  corrupt  in  some  editions 
of  the  Digest,  and  the  correction  of  Noodt  is  sup- 
ported by  good  reasons.  It  seems  that  Marcian  is 
here  speaking  of  the  two  kinds  of  relegatio  (com- 
pare Ulpian,  Dig.  48.  tit.  22.  s.  7),  and  he  does 
not  include  the  exsilium,  which  was  accompanied 
with  the  loss  of  the  civitas;  for  if  his  definition 
is  intended  to  include  all  the  kinds  of  exsilium,  it 
is  manifestly  incomplete  ;  and  if  it  includes  only 
relegatio,  as  it  must  do  from  the  terms  of  it,  the 
definition  is  wrong,  inasmuch  as  there  are  only 
two  kinds  of  relegatio.  The  conclusion  is,  that  the 
text  of  Marcianus  is  either  corrupt,  or  has  been 
altered  by  the  compilers  of  the  Digest. 
I  L  2 
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cally  correct.  (Instances  of  relegatio  occur  ki  the 
following  passages:  —  Suet.  Aug.  c.  16,  Tib.  450; 
Tacit.  Ann.  hi.  17,  68;  Suet.  Claud,  c.  23,  wUich 
last,  as  the  historian  remarks,  was  a  new  kind  of 
relegatio.)  The  term  relegatio  is  applied  by  Cicero 
(de  Of.  iii.  31)  to  the  case  of  T.  Manlius,  who 
had  been  compelled  by  his  father  to  live  in  solitude 
in  the  country. 

Deportatio  in  insulam,  or  deportatio  simply,  was 
introduced  under  the  emperors  in  place  of  the 
aquae  et  ignis  interdictio.  (Ulpian,  Dig.  48.  tit 
13.  s.  3;  tit  19.  s.  2.)  The  governor  of  a  pro- 
vince (praeses)  had  not  the  power  of  pronouncing 
the  sentence  of  deportatio  ;  but  this  power  was 
given  to  the  praefectus  urbi  by  a  rescript  of  the 
emperor  Severus.  The  consequence  of  deportatio 
was  loss  of  property  and  citizenship,  but  not  of 
freedom.  Though  the  deportatus  ceased  to  be  a 
Roman  citizen,  he  had  the  capacity  to  buy  and 
sell,  and  do  other  acts  which  might  be  done  ac- 
cording to  the  jus  gentium.  Deportatio  differed 
from  relegatio,  as  already  shown,  and  also  in  being 
always  for  an  indefinite  time.  The  relegatus  went 
into  banishment ;  the  deportatus  was  conducted  to 
his  place  of  banishment,  sometimes  in  chains. 

As  the  exsilium  in  the  special  sense,  and  the 
deportatio  took  away  a  person's  civitas,  it  follows 
that  if  he  was  a  father,  his  children  ceased  to  be 
in  his  power ;  and  if  he  was  a  son,  he  ceased  to  be 
in  his  father's  power ;  for  the  relationship  ex- 
pressed by  the  terms  patria  potestas  could  not 
exist  when  either  party  had  ceased  to  be  a  Roman 
citizen.  (Gaius,  i.  128.)  Relegatio  of  a  father  or 
of  a  son,  of  course,  had  not  this  effect.  But  the 
interdict  and  the  deportatio  did  not  dissolve  mar- 
riage. (Cod.  5.  tit  16.  s.  24;  tit.  17.  s.  1 ;  com; 
pare  Gaius,  i.  128,  with  the  Institutes,  i.  tit.  12, 
in  which  the  deportatio  stands  in  the  place  of  the 
aquae  et  ignis  interdictio  of  Gaius.) 

When  a  person,  either  parent  or  child,  was  con- 
demned to  the  mines  or  to  fight  with  wild  beasts, 
the  relation  of  the  patria  potestas  was  dissolved. 
This,  though  not  reckoned  a  species  of  exsilium, 
resembled  deportatio  in  its  consequences. 

It  remains  to  examine  the  meaning  of  the  term 
exsilium  in  the  republican  period,  and  to  ascend,  so 
far  as  we  can,  to  its  origin.  Cicero  (Pro  Caecina, 
c.  34)  affirms  that  no  Roman  was  ever  deprived  of 
his  civitas  or  his  freedom  by  a  lex.  In  the  oration 
Pro  Domo  (c.  1 6, 1 7)  he  makes  the  same  assertion, 
but  in  a  qualified  way ;  he  says  that  no  special 
lex,  that  is,  no  privilegium,  could  be  passed  against 
the  caput  of  a  Roman  citizen,  unless  he  was  first 
condemned  in  a  judicium.  It  was,  according  to 
Cicero,  a  fundamental  principle  of  Roman  law  (Pro 
Domo,  c.  29),  that  no  Roman  citizen  could  lose 
his  freedom  or  his  citizenship  without  his  consent. 
He  adds,  that  Roman  citizens  who  went  out  as 
Latin  colonists,  could  not  become  Latin,  unless 
they  went  voluntarily  and  registered  their  names  : 
those  who  were  condemned  of  capital  crimes  did 
not  lose  their  citizenship  till  they  were  admitted 
as  citizens  of  another  state  ;  and  this  was  effected, 
not  by  depriving  them  of  their  civitas  (ademptio 
cmtatis),  but  by  the  interdictio  tecti  aquae  et 
ignis.  The  same  thing  is  stated  in  the  oration 
Pro  Caecina  (c.  34),  with  the  addition,  that  a 
Roman  citizen,  when  he  was  received  into  another 
state,  lost  his  citizenship  at  Rome,  because  by  the 
Roman  law  a  man  could  not  be  a  citizen  of  two 
states.     This  reason,  however,  would  be  equally 
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good  for  showing  that  a  Roman  citizen  could  not 
become  a  citizen  of  another  community.  In  the 
oration  Pro  Balbo  (c.  11)  the  proposition  is  put 
rather  in  this  form  ;  that  a  Roman  who  became  a 
citizen  of  another  state,  thereby  ceased  to  be  a  Ro- 
lisan  citizen.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  the 
oration  Pro  Caecina,  it  is  one  of  Cicero's  objects  to 
prove  that  his  client  had  the  rights  of  a  Roman 
citizen ;  and  in  the  oration  Pro  Domo,  to  prove 
that  he  himself  had  not  been  an  exsul,  though  he 
was  interdicted  from  fire  and  water  within  400 
miles  '.of  Rome.  (Cic.  Ad  Attic,  iii.  4.)  Now,  as 
Cicero'>  had  been  interdicted  from  fire  and  water, 
and  as  [he  evaded  the  penalty,  to  use  his  own  words 
(Pro  tfaecina  c.  34),  by  going  beyond  the  limits, 
he  could  only  escape  the  consequences,  namely, 
exsilium,  either  by  relying  on  the  fact  of  his  not 
being  received  as  a  citizen  into  another  state,  or  by 
alleging '  the  illegality  of  the  proceedings  against 
him.  But  the  latter  is  the  ground  on  which  he 
seems  to  maintain  his  case  in  the  Pro  Domo :  he 
alleges  that  he  was  made  the  subject  ofaprivi- 
legium,  without  having  been  first  condemned  in  a 
judicium  (c.  17). 

In  the  earlier  republican  period,  a  Roman 
citizen  might  have  a  right  to  go  into  exsilium  to 
another  state,  or  a  citizen  of  another  state  might 
have  a  right  to  go  into  exsilium  at  Rome,  by  virtue 
of  certain  isopolitical  relations  existing  between 
such  state  and  Rome.  This  right  was  called  jus 
exulandi  with  reference  to  the  state  to  which  the 
person  came ;  with  respect  to  his  own  state  which 
he  left,  he  was  exul,  and  his  condition  was  ex- 
silium :  with  respect  to  the  state  which  he  en- 
tered, he  was  inquilinus*  ;  and  at  Rome  he  might 
attach  himself  (applicare  se)  to  a  quasi  patronus,  a 
relationship  which  gave  rise  to  questions  involving 
the  jus  application  is. 

The  sentence  of  aquae  et  ignis,  to  which 
Cicero  adds  (Pro  Domo,  c.  30)  tecti  interdictio 
(comp.  Plut.  Marius,  c.  29),  was  equivalent  to 
the  deprivation  of  the  chief  necessaries  of  life,  and 
its  effect  was  to  incapacitate  a  person  from  exer- 
cising the  rights  of  a  citizen  within  the  limits  which 
the  sentence  comprised.  Supposing  it  to  be  true, 
that  no  Roman  citizen  could  in  direct  terms  be  de- 
prived of  his  civitas,  it  requires  but  little  know- 
ledge of  the  history  of  Roman  jurisprudence  to 
perceive  that  a  way  would  readily  be  discovered 
of  doing  that  indirectly  which  could  not  be  done 
directly  ;  and  such,  in  fact,  was  the  aquae  et  ignis 
interdictio.  The  meaning  of  the  sentence  of  aquae 
et  ignis  interdictio  is  clear  when  we  consider  the 
symbolical  meaning  of  the  aqua  et  ignis.  The 
bride,  on  the  day  of  her  marriage,  was  received  by 
her  husband  with  fire  and  water  (Dig.  24.  tit.  1. 
s.  66),  which  were  symbolical  of  his  taking  her 
under  his  protection  and  sustentation.  Varro  (De 
Ling.  Lot.  iv.)  gives  a  different  explanation  of 
the  symbolical  meaning  of  aquae  et  ignis  in  the 
marriage  ceremony : — Aquae  et  ignis  (according  to 
the  expression  of  Festus)  sunt  duo  ehmenta  quae 
humanam  vilam  ■maxime  continent.  The  sentence 
of  interdict  was  either  pronounced  in  a  judicium, 
or  it  was  the  subject  of  a  lex.     The   punishment 


*  This  word  appears,  by  its  termination  inns, 
to  denote  a  person  who  was  one  of  a  class,  like  the 
word  libertimis.  The  prefix  in  appears  to  be  the 
correlative  of  ex  in  exsul,  and  the  remaining  part 
quil,  is  probably  related  to  col  in  incola  and  coUmm. 
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#as  inflicted  for  various  crimes,  as  vis  publica, 
peculatus,  veneficium,  &c.  The  Lex  Julia  de  vi 
publico,  et  privata  applied,  among  other  cases,  to 
any  person  qui  receperit,  eelaverit,  temterit,  the  inter- 
dicted person  (Paulus,  Sent  Recept.  ed.  Schulting)  ; 
and  there  was  a  clause  to  this  effect  in  the  lex  of 
Clodius,  by  which  Cicero  was  banished. 

The  sentence  of  the  interdict,  which  in  the 
time  of  the  Antonines  was  accompanied  with  the 
loss  of  citizenship  (Gains,  i.  90),  could  hardly  have 
had  any  other  effect  in  the  time  of  Cicero.  It 
may  be  true  that  exsilium,  that  is,  the  change  of 
solum,  or  ground,  was  not  in  direct  terms  included 
in  the  sentence  of  aquae  et  ignis  intcrdictio :  the 
person  might  stay  if  he  liked,  and  submit  to  the 
penalty  of  being  an  outcast,  and  being  incapacitated 
from  doing  any  legal  act.  Indeed,  it  is  not  easy 
to  conceive  that  banishment  can  exist  in  any  state, 
except  such  state  has  distant  possessions  of  its  own 
to  which  the  offender  can  be  sent.  Thus  banish- 
ment as  a  penalty  did  not  exist  in  the  old  English 
law.  When  isopolitical  relations  existed  between 
Rome  and  another  state,  exsilium  might  be  the 
privilege  of  an  offender.  Cicero  might  then  truly 
say  that  exsilium  was  not  a  punishment,  but  a 
mode  of  evading  punishment  (Pro  Caecina)  ;  and 
this  is  quite  consistent  with  the  interdict  being  a 
punishment,  and  having  for  its  object  the  exsilium. 

According  to  Niebuhr,  the  interdict  was  intended 
to  prevent  a  person,  who  had  become  an  exsul,  from 
returning  to  Rome  and  resuming  his  citizenship, 
and  the  interdict  was  taken  off  when  an  exsul  was 
recalled.  Further,  Niebubr  asserts,  that  they  who 
settled  in  an  unprivileged  place  (one  that  was  not 
in  an  isopolitical  connection  with  Rome)  needed  a 
decree  of  the  people,  declaring  that  their  settle- 
ment should  operate  as  a  legal  exsilium.  And 
this  assertion  is  supported  by  a  single  passage  in 
Livy  (xxvi.  3),  from  which  it  appears  that  it  was 
declared  by  a  plebiscitura,  that  C.  Fabius,  by 
going  into  exile  (exulatum)  to  Tarquinii,  which 
was  a  municipium  (Pro  Caecin.  c.  4),  was  legally 
in  exile. 

Niebuhr  asserts  that  Cicero  had  not  lost  the 
civitas  by  the  interdict;  but  Cicero  (Ad  Attic,  iii. 
23)  by  implication  admits  that  he  had  lost  his 
civitas  and  his  ordo,  though  in  the  Oratio  Pro 
Domo  he  denies  that  he  had  lost  his  civitas.  And 
the  ground  on  which  he  mainly  attempted  to  sup- 
port his  case  was,  that  the  lex  by  which  he  was 
interdicted,  was  in  fact  no  lex,  but  a  proceeding 
altogether  irregular.  Cicero  was  restored  by  a  lex 
Centuriata.    (Ad  Attic,  iv.  1.)  [G.  L.] 

EXTISPEX.     [Haruspex.] 

EXTRAORDINA'RII.  [Exercitus,  p. 
497,  b.] 


F. 


FABRI,  are  workmen  who  make  any  thing  out 
o{  hard  materials,  as  fabri  Ugnarii,  carpenters, 
fabri  aerarii,  smiths,  &c.  The  different  trades 
were  divided  by  Numa  (Plut.  Numa,  17)  into 
nine  collegia,  which  correspond  to  our  companies 
or  guilds.  In  the  constitution  of  Servius  Tullius, 
the  fabri  tignarii  (reKToves,  Orelli,  Inscrip.  60, 
417,  3690, 4086,  4088, 4184)  and  the  fabri  aerarii 
or  ferrarii  (xcthKorviroi)  were  formed  into  two 
centuries,  which  were  called  the  centuriae  fabrum, 
and  not  fabrorum.   (Cic.  Orat.  46.)    They  did  not 
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belong  to  any  of  the  five  classes  into  which  Serviua 
divided  the  people  ;  but  the  fabri  tign.  probably 
voted  with  the  first  class,  and  tixe  fabri  aer.  with 
the  second.  Livy  (i.  43)  and  Dionysius  (vii.  59) 
name  both  the  centuries  together:  the  former  says 
that  they  voted  with  the  first  class  ;  the  latter, 
that  they  voted  with  the  second.  Cicero  (De  Pep. 
ii.  22)  names  only  one  century  of  iabri,  which  he 
says  voted  with  the  first  class  ;  but  as  he  adds  the 
word  tignariorum,  he  must  have  recognized  the 
existence  of  the  second  century,  which  we  suppose 
to  have  voted  with  the  second  class.  (Gottling, 
Gesch.  der  Rom.  Staasiv.  p.  249.) 

The  fabri  in  the  army  were  under  the  command 
of  an  officer  called  praefectus  fabrum.  (Caes.  ap. 
Cic.  ad  Ait.  ix.  3,  Bell.  Civ.  i.  24  ;  Veget.  ii.  11.) 
It  has  been  supposed  by  some  modern  writers  that 
there  was  a  praefectus  fabrum  attached  to  each 
legion ;  and  this  may  have  been  the  case.  No  genuine 
inscriptions  however,  contain  the  title  of  praefectus 
fabrum  with  the  name  of  a  legion  added  to  it. 
There  were  also  civil  magistrates  at  Rome  and  in 
the  municipal  towns,  called  praefecti  fabrum ;  but 
we  know  nothing  respecting  them  beyond  their 
name.  Thus  we  find  in  Gruter,  Praef.  Fabr. 
Romae  (467.  7),  Praefectus  Fabr.  Caer. 
(235.  9.)  The  subject  of  the  praefecti  fabrum  ia 
discussed  with  great  accuracy  in  a  letter  of  Hagen- 
buchius,  published  by  Orelli  (Inscrip.  vol.  ii. 
p.  95,  &c). 

FA'BULA.     [Comoedia.] 
FACTIO'NES    AURIGA'RUM.      [Circus, 
p.  287.] 

FALA'RICA.  [Hasta.] 
FALSA'RIUS.  [Falsum.] 
FALSUM.  The  oldest  legislative  provision  at 
Rome  against  Falsum  was  that  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  against  false  testimony  (Gell.  xx.  1 )  ;  but 
there  were  trials  for  giving  false  testimony  before 
the  enactment  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  (Liv.  iii. 
24,  &c.)  The  next  legislation  on  Falsum,  so  far 
as  we  know,  was  a  Lex  Cornelia,  passed  in  the 
time  of  the  Dictator  Sulla,  which  Cicero  also  calls 
testamentaria  and  numaria  (In  Verr.  ii.  lib.  1. 
c.  42),  with  reference  to  the  crimes  which  it  was 
the  object  of  the  law  to  punish.  The  offence  was 
a  Crimen  Publicum.  The  provisions  of  this  lex 
are  stated  by  Paulus  (Sent.  Recept.  v.  25,  ed. 
Berl.),  who  also  entitles  it  Lex  Cornelia  testa- 
mentaria, to  apply  to  any  person  "  qui  testamentum 
quodve  aliud  instrumentum  falsum  sciens  dolo 
malo  scripserit,  recitaverit,  subjecerit,  suppresserit, 
amoverit,  resignaverit,  deleverit,"  &c.  The  punish- 
ment was  deportatio  in  insulam  (at  least  when 
Paulus  wrote)  for  the  "  honestiores  ; M  and  the  min  es 
or  crucifixion  for  the  "humiliores."  In  place  of 
deportatio,  the  law  probably  contained  the  punish- 
ment of  the  interdictio  aquae  et  ignis.  According 
to  Paulus  the  law  applied  to  any  instrument  as 
well  as  a  will,  and  to  the  adulteration  of  gold  and 
silver  coin,  or  refusing  to  accept  in  payment  ge- 
nuine coin  stamped  with  the  head  of  the  princeps. 
But  it  appears  from  Ulpian  (sub  titulo  de  poena 
legis  Corneliae  testamentariae)  that  these  were 
subsequent  additions  made  to  the  Lex  Cornelia 
(Mos.  et  Rom.  Leg.  Coll.  tit.  8.  s.  7)  by  various 
senatus-consulta.  (Tacit.  Ann.  xiv.  40,  41.)  By 
a  senatus-consultum,  in  the  consulship  of  Statilius 
and  Taurus,  the  penalties  of  the  law  were  extendod 
to  the  case  of  other  than  testamentary  instruments. 
It  is  conjectured  that,  for  the  consulship  of  Statilius 
u3 
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and  Taurus,  as  it  stands  in  the  text  of  Ulpian,  we 
should  read  Statilius  Taurus,  and  that  the  consul- 
ship of  T.  Statilius  Taurus  and  L.  Scribonius  Libo 
(a.  d.  16)  is  meant.  A  subsequent  senatus-con- 
eii  1 1  inn,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  Tiberius,  extended 
the  penalties  of  the  law  to  those  who  for  money 
undertook  the  defence  of  a  (criminal  ?)  cause,  or  to 
procure  testimony ;  and  by  a  senatus-consultura, 
passed  between  the  dates  of  those  just  mentioned, 
conspiracies  for  the  ruin  of  innocent  persons  were 
comprised  within  the  provisions  of  the  law.  An- 
other senatus-consultum,  passed  A.  D.  26,  extended 
the  law  to  those  who  received  money  for  selling, 
or  giving,  or  not  giving  testimony.  There  were 
probably  other  legislative  provisions  for  the  pur- 
pose of  checking  fraud.  In  the  time  of  Nero  it 
was  enacted  against  fraudulent  persons  {falsarii), 
that  tabulae  or  written  contracts  should  be  pierced 
with  holes,  and  a  triple  thread  passed  through  the 
holes,  in  addition  to  the  signature.  (Suet.  Nero, 
c.  17  ;  compare  Paulus,  Sent.  Recept.  v.  tit.  25. 
s.  6.)  In  the  time  of  Nero  it  was  also  provided 
that  the  first  two  parts  (cerae)  of  a  will  should 
have  only  the  testator's  signature,  and  the  remain- 
ing one  that  of  the  witnesses  :  it  was  also  provided 
that  no  man  who  wrote  the  will  should  give  himself 
a  legacy  in  it.  The  provisions,  as  to  adulterating 
money  and  refusing  to  take  legal  coin  in  payment, 
were  also  made  by  senatus-consulta  or  imperial 
constitutions.  Allusion  is  made  to  the  latter  law 
by  Arrian  (Epict.  iii.  3).  It  appears  from  numer- 
ous passages  in  the  Roman  writers  that  the  crime 
of  falsum  in  all  its  forms  was  very  common,  and 
especially  in  the  case  of  wills,  against  which  legis- 
lative enactments  are  a  feeble  security.  (Heinecc. 
Syntagma ;  Rein,  Das  CriminalrecM  der  Romer, 
where  the  subject  is  fully  discussed.)      [G.  L.] 

FALX,  dim.  FALCULA  (Hpirri,  Sp4iranoi>, 
poet.  Speiravti,  dim.  SptTr&viov) ,  a  sickle  ;  a  scythe ; 
a  pruning-knife,  or  pruning-hook ;  a  bill ;  a  fal- 
chion ;  a  halbert. 

As  Culter  denoted  a  knife  with  one  straight 
edge,  "  falx  "  signified  any  similar  instrument,  the 
single  edge  of  which  was  curved.  (Aperaiw  ei- 
icafiurh,  Horn.  Od.  xviii.  367  ;  curvae  falees,  Virg. 
Georg.  i.  508  ;  curvamine  folds  aenae,  Ovid,  Met. 
vii.  227  ;  aduncafaice,  xiv.  628.)  By  additional 
epithets  the  various  uses  of  the  falx  were  indicated, 
and  its  corresponding  varieties  in  form  and  size. 
Thus  the  sickle,  because  it  was  used  by  reapers, 
was  called  falx  messoria ;  the  scythe,  which  was 
employed  in  mowing  hay,  was  called  falxfoenaria; 
the  pruning-knife  and  the  bill,  on  account  of  their 
use  in  dressing  vines,  as  well  as  in  hedging  and  in 
cutting  off  the  shoots  and  branches  of  trees,  were 
distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  falx  putatoria, 
vinitoria,  arboraria,  or  silvatica  (Cato,  De  Re  Rust. 
10,  11  ;  Pallad.  i.  43  ;  Colum.  iv.  25),  or  by  the 
diminutive  falmla.    (Colum.  xii.  18.) 

A  rare  coin  published  by  Pellerin  {Med.  de  Rois, 
Par.  1762.  p.  208)  shows  the  head  of  one  of  the 
Lagidae,  kings  of  Egypt,  wearing  the  Diadeima, 
and  on  the  reverse  a  man  cutting  down  corn  with 
a  sickle.     (See  woodcut.) 

The  lower  figure  in  the  same  woodcut  is  taken 
from  the  MSS.  of  Columella,  and  illustrates  his 
description  of  the  various  parts  of  the  falx  vinitoria. 
(De  Re  Rust.  iv.  25.  p.  518,  ed.  Gesner.)  [Culter.] 
The  curvature  in  the  fore  part  of  the  blade  is  ex- 
pressed by  Virgil  in  the  phrase  proeurva  falx. 
{Georg.  ii.  421.)     After  the  removal  of  a  branch 


by  the  pruning-hook,  it  was  often  smoothed,  at 
in  modern  gardening,  by  the  chisel.  (Colum. 
De  Arbor.  10.)  [Dolabra.]  The  edge  of  the 
falx  was  often  toothed  or  serrated  (&pwriv  Kap- 
XapiSovra,  Hesiod,  Theog.  174,  179  ;  daiticulata, 
Colum.  De  Re  Rust.  ii.  21).  The  indispensable 
process  of  sharpening  these  instruments  (Spirt)? 
Xapcur<r€fi.4vat,  Hesiod,  Op.  573  ;  apirriv  Evxajuirij 
veoBnyia,  Apoll.  Rhod.  iii.  1388)  was  effected  by 
whetstones  which  the  Romans  obtained  from 
Crete  and  other  distant  places,  with  the  addition 
of  oil  or  water  which  the  mower  (foenisex)  car- 
ried in  a  horn  upon  his  thigh.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xviii. 
67.) 

Numerous  as  were  the  uses  to  which  the  falx 
was  applied  in  agriculture  and  horticulture,  its 
employment  in  battle  was  almost  equally  varied, 
though  not  so  frequent.  The  Geloni  were  noted 
for  its  use.  (Claudian,  DeLaud.  Stil.  i.  110.)  It 
was  the  weapon  with  which  Jupiter  wounded 
Typhon  (Apollod.  i.  6)  ;  with  which  Hercules 
slew  the  Lernaean  Hydra  (Eurip.  Ion,  191)  ;  and 
with  which  Mercury  cut  off  the  head  of  Argus 
(faleato  ense,  Ovid,  Met.  i.  718  ;  harpenCyUenida, 
Lucan,  ix.  662 — 667).  Perseus,  having  received 
the  same  weapon  from  Mercury,  or,  according  to 
other  authorities,  from  Vulcan,  used  it  to  decapi- 
tate Medusa  and  to  slay  the  sea-monster.  (Apollod. 
ii.  4  ;  Eratosth,  Cataster.  22  ;  Ovid,  Met.  iv.  666, 
720,  727,  v.  69  ;  Bnmck,  Anal,  iii.  157.)  From 
the  passages  now  referred  to,  we  may  conclude  that 
the  falchion  was  a  weapon  of  the  most  remote 
antiquity  ;  that  it  was  girt  like  a  dagger  upon  the 
waist ;  that  it  was  held  in  the  hand  by  a  short 
hilt ;  and  that,  as  it  was  in  fact  a  dagger  or  sharp- 
pointed  blade,  with  a  proper  falx  projecting  from 
one  side,  it  was  thrust  into  the  flesh  up  to  this 
lateral  curvature  (curvo  tenus  abdidit  hamo).  In 
the  following  woodcut,  four  examples  are  selected 
from  works  of  ancient  art  to  illustrate  its  form. 
One  of  the  four  cameos  here  copied  represents 
Perseus  with  the  falchion  in  his  right  hand,  and 
the  head  of  Medusa  in  his  left.  The  two  smaller 
figures  are  heads  of  Saturn  with  the  falx  in  its 
original  form  ;  and  the  fourth  cameo,  representing 
the  same  divinity  at  full  length,  was  probably  en- 
graved in  Italy  at  a  later  period  than  the  others, 
but  early  enough  to  prove  that  the  scythe  was  in 
use  among  the  Romans,  whilst  it  illustrates  the 
adaptation  of  the  symbols  of  Saturn  {Kpivos  : 
senex  falcifer,  Ovid,  Fast.  v.  627,  in  Ibin,  216) 
for  the  purpose  of  personifying  Time  (Xp6i/os). 
If  we  imagine  the  weapon  which  has  now  been 
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described  to  be  attached  to  the  end  of  a  pole,  it 
would  assume  the  form  and  be  applicable  to  all  the 
purposes  of  the  modern  halbert.  Such  must  have 
been  the  asseres  falcati  used  by  the  Romans  at 
the  siege  of  Ambracia.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  5  ;  compare 
Caes.  Bell.  Gall.  vii.  22,  86  ;  Q.  Curt.  iv.  19.) 
Sometimes  the  iron  head  was  so  large  as  to  be 
fastened,  instead  of  the  ram's  head,  to  a  wooden 
beam,  and  worked  by  men  under  a  testudo. 
(Veget.  iv.  14.) 

Lastly,  the  Assyrians,  the  Persians,  the  Medes, 
and  the  Syrians  in  Asia  (Xen.  Cyrop.  vi.  1,  2, 
Anab.  i,  8  ;  Diod.  ii.  5,  xvii.  53  ;  Polyb.  v. 
53  ;  Q.  Curt.  iv.  9,  12,  13  ;  Gell.  v.  5  ;  2  Mace, 
xiii.  2  ;  Veget.  iii,  24  ;  Liv.  xxxvii.  41),  and  the 
Gauls  and  Britons  m  Europe  [Covinus],  made 
themselves  formidable  on  the  field  of  battle  by  the 
use  of  chariots  with  scythes,  fixed  at  right  angles 
(els  irX&yiov)  to  the  axle  and  turned  downwards  ; 
or  inserted  parallel  to  the  axle  into  the  felly  of  the 
wheel,  so  as  to  revolve,  when  the  chariot  was 
put  in  motion,  with  more  than  thrice  the  velocity 
of  the  chariot  itself ;  and  sometimes  also  projecting 
from  the  extremities  of  the  axle.  [J.  Y.] 

FAMI'LIA.  This  word  contains  the  same 
element  as  "  famulus,"  which  is  said  to  be  the 
Bame  as  the  Oscan  famul  oTJhmcl,  which  signified 
"servus."  The  conjecture  that  it  contains  the 
same  element  as  the  Greek  Sftthla,  and  is  the 
same  as  dfi  or  a^t,  is  specious,  but  somewhat  doubt- 
ful. In  its  widest  sense  Familia  comprehends  all 
that  is  subjected  to  the  will  of  an  individual,  who 
is  sui  juris,  both  free  persons,  slaves,  and  objects 
of  property.  In  this  sense  it  corresponds  to  the 
Greek  ditcos  and  oikio.  But  the  word  has  various 
narrower  significations  (familiae  ■ —  appellatio  et  in 
res  et  in  personas  diducitur,  Dig.  50.  tit.  16.  s.  195. 
§  1 ).  In  the  third  kind  of  testamentary  disposi- 
tion mentioned  by  Gaius  (ii.  102),  the  word 
"  familia  "  is  explained  by  the  equivalent  "  patri- 
inonium  ;"  and  the  person  who  received  the  familia 
from  the  testator  (qui  a  testatore  familiam  ac- 
cipiebat  mancipio)  was  called  "  familiae  emptor." 
And  in  the  formula  adopted  by  the  "  familiae 
emptor,"  when  he  took  the  testator's  familia  by  a 
fictitious  Kile,  his  words  were :  "  Familiam  pe- 
cuniamque  tuam  endo  mandatam  tutelam  custode- 
lamque  meam  recipio,1'  &c. 

In  the  passage  of  the  Twelve  Tables  which  de- 


clares that  in  default  of  any  heres  suus,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  intestate  shall  go  to  the  next  agnatus, 
the  word  "familia"  signifies  the  property  only  : 
"Agnatus  proximus  familiam  habeto."  In  the 
same  section  in  which  Ulpian  (Frag.  tit.  26.  1) 
quotes  this  passage  from  the  Twelve  Tables,  he 
explains  agnati  to  be  "  cognati  virilis  sexus  per 
mares  descendentes  ejusdem  familiae,"  where  the 
word  "familia  "  comprehends  only  persons.  (Dig. 
50.  tit  16.  s.  195;  10.  tit.  2.) 

The  word  "  familia "  sometimes  signifies  only 
"  persons,"  that  is,  all  those  who  are  in  the  power 
of  a  paterfamilias,  such  as  his  sons  (jUiifamilias), 
daughters,  grandchildren,  and  slaves,  who  are  strictly 
objects  of  dominium,  but  are  also  in  a  sense  objects 
of  potestas.  In  another  sense  "  familia  "  signifies 
only  the  free  persons  who  are  in  the  power  of  a 
paterfamilias  ;  and,  in  a  more  extended  sense  of 
this  kind,  all  those  who  are  agnati,  that  is,  all 
who  are  sprung  from  a  common  ancestor,  and 
would  be  in  his  power  if  he  were  living.  With 
this  sense  of  familia  is  connected  the  status  fami- 
liae, by  virtue  of  which  a  person  belonged  to  a 
particular  familia,  and  thereby  had  a  capacity  for 
certain  rights  which  only  the  members  of  the 
familia  could  claim.  A  person  who  changed  this 
status,  ceased  to  belong  to  the  familia,  and  sus- 
tained a  capitis  diminutio  minima.  [Adoptio  ; 
Caput.]  Members  of  the  same  family  were 
"  familiares  ; "  and  hence  familiaris  came  to  signify 
an  intimate  friend.  Slaves  who  belonged  to  the 
same  familia  were  called,  with  respect  to  this  re- 
lation, familiares.  Generally,  "  familiaris  "  might 
signify  any  thing  relating  to  a  familia. 

Sometimes  "  familia  "  is  used  to  signify  only  the 
slaves  belonging  to  a  person  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  xiv.  4, 
ad  Quint.  Fr.  ii.  6) ;  or  to  a  body  of  persons 
(societas),  in  which  sense  they  are  sometimes  op- 
posed to  liberti  (Cic.  Brut.  22),  where  the  true 
reading  is  "  liberti."     (Cic.  ad  Fam.  i.  3.) 

The  word  familia  is  also  applied  (improperly)  to 
sects  of  philosophers,  and  to  a  body  of  gladiators :  in 
the  latter  sense  with  less  impropriety.  In  a  sense 
still  less  exact,  it  is  sometimes  applied  to  signify  a 
living,  a  man's  means  of  subsistence.  (TeT.Heauton. 
v.  1.  36.) 

A  paterfamilias  and  a  materfamilias  were  re- 
spectively a  Roman  citizen  who  was  sui  juris,  and 
his  wife  in  manu.  (Cic.  Top.  3 ;  comp.  Ulp.  Frag. 
iv.  1,  and  Bocking,  Instit.  i.  pp.  217,  229.)  A 
filiusfamilias  and  a  filiafamilias  were  a  son  and 
daughter  in  the  power  of  a  paterfamilias.  The 
famnia  of  a  paterfamilias,  in  its  widest  sense, 
comprehended  all  his  agnati ;  the  extent  of  which 
term,  and  its  legal  import,  are  explained  under 
Cognati.  The  relation  of  familia  and  gens  is 
explained  under  Gens. 

The  notion  of  Familia  as  a  natural  relation  con- 
sists of  Marriage,  the  Patria  Potestas,  and  Cognatio 
(kinship).  But  Positive  Law  can  fashion  other 
relations  after  the  type  of  these  natural  relations. 
Of  these  artificial  family  relations  the  Roman  law 
had  five,  which  are  as  follow:  —  (1)  Mamis,  or 
the  strict  marriage  relation  between  the  husband 
and  wife  ;  (2)  Servitus,  or  the  relation  of  master 
and  slave  ;  (3)  Patronatus,  or  the  relation  of 
former  master  to  former  slave  ;  (4)  Mancipii 
causa,  or  that  intermediate  state  between  servitus 
and  libertas,  which  characterized  a  child  who  was 
rnancipated  by  his  father  [Emancipated]  ;  (5) 
Tutela  and  Curatio,  the  origin  of  which  must,  be 
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traced  to  the  Patria  Potestas.  These  relations  are 
treated  under  their  appropriate  heads. 

The  doctrine  of  representation,  as  applied  to  the 
acquisition  of  property,  is  connected  with  the  doc- 
trine of  the  relations  of  familia  ;  but  being  limited 
with  reference  to  potestas,  mantis,  and  mancipium, 
it  is  not  co-extensive  nor  identical  with  the  rela- 
tions of  familia.  Legal  capacity  is  also  connected 
with  the  relations  of  familia,  though  not  identical 
with,  but  rather  distinct  from  them.  The  notions 
of  liberi  and  servi,  sui  juris  and  alieni,  are  com- 
prised in  the  above-mentioned  relations  of  familia. 
The  distinctions  of  Cives,  Latini,  Peregrini,  are 
entirely  unconnected  with  the  relations  of  familia. 
Some  of  the  relations  of  familia  have  no  effect  on 
legal  capacity,  for  instance,  marriage  as  such.  That 
family  relationship  which  has  an  influence  on  legal 
capacity,  is  the  Patria  Potestas,  in  connection 
with  which  the  legal  incapacities  of  filiusfamilias, 
filiafamilias,  and  a  wife  in  manu,  may  be  most 
appropriately  considered.  (Savigny,  System,  des 
heutigen  Ram.  Rechts,  vol.  i.  pp.  345,  &c,  356,  &c. 
vol.  ii.  Berlin,  1840  ;  Bocking,  Instutkmcn,  vol.  i. 
p.  213,  &c.)  [G.  L.] 

FAMI'LIAE  ERCISCUNDAE  ACTIO. 
Every  heres,  who  had  full  power  of  disposition 
over  his  property,  was  entitled  to  a  division  of  the 
hereditas,  unless  the  testator  had  declared,  or  the 
co-heredes  had  agreed,  that  it  should  remain  in 
common  for  a  fixed  time.  The  division  could  be 
made  by  agreement  among  the  co-heredes  ;  but  in 
case  they  could  not  agree,  the  division  was  made  by 
a  judex.  For  this  purpose  every  heres  had  against 
each  of  his  co-heredes  an  actio  familiae  erciscundae, 
which,  like  the  actiones  communi  dividundo,  and 
nnium  regundorum,  was  of  the  class  of  Mixtae 
Actiones,  or,  as  they  were  sometimes  called,  Du- 
plicia  Judicia,  because,  as  in  the  familiae  erciscundae 
judicium,  each  heres  was  both  plaintiff  and  defend- 
ant (actor  and  reus)  ;  though  he  who  brought  the 
actio  and  claimed  a  judicium  (ad  judicium  provo- 
cavii)  was  properly  the  actor.  A  heres,  either  ex 
testamento  or  ab  intestato,  might  bring  this  action. 
All  the  heredes  were  liable  to  the  bonorum  collatio 
[Bonorum  Collatio],  that  is,  bound  to  allow,  in 
taking  the  account  of  the  property,  what  they  had 
received  from  the  testator  in  his  lifetime,  as  part  of 
their  share  of  the  hereditas,  at  least  so  far  as  they 
had  been  enriched  by  such  donations. 

This  action  was  given  by  the  Twelve  Tables. 
The  word  Familia  here  signifies  the  "  property," 
as  explained  in  the  previous  article,  and  is  equiva- 
lent to  hereditas. 

The  meaning  and  origin  of  the  verb  ere,  iscere, 
or  7wrc,  iscere,  have  been  a  subject  of  some  dis- 
pute. It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  word  means 
"  division."  (Dig.  10.  tit.  2  ;  Cic.  De  Orat.  i. 
56,  Pro  Caecina,  c.  7;  Apul.  Met.  ix.  p.  210, 
Bipont.)  [G.  L.] 

FAMO'SI  LIBELLI.     [Libellus.] 

FANUM.     [Templum.] 

FA'RREUM.     [Matrimonii™.] 

FARTOR  (o-iteut^s),  was  a  slave  who  fattened 
poultry.  (Colum.  viii.  7  ;  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  3.  228  ; 
Plaut.  True.  i.  2.  11.)  Donatus  (ad  Terent.  Eun. 
ii.  2.  26)  says  that  the  name  was  given  to  a 
maker  of  sausages ;  but  compare  Becker,  Gattus, 
vol.  ii.  p.  190. 

The  name  of  fartores  or  crammers  was  also 
given  to  the  nomenclatores,  who  accompanied  the 
candidates  for  the  public  offices  at  Rome,  and  gave 


FASCES, 
them   the  names  of  such  persons  as  they  might 
meet.     (Festus,  s.  v.  Fartores.) 

FAS.     [Fasti  ;  Jus.] 

FASCES,  were  rods  bound  in  the  form  of  a 
bundle,  and  containing  an  axe  (securit)  in  the 
middle,  the  iron  of  which  projected  from  them. 
These  rods  were  carried  by  lictors  before  the  supe- 
rior magistrates  at  Rome,  and  are  often  represented 
on  the  reverse  of  consular  coins.  (Spanh.  De 
Praest.  et  Usu  Numism.  vol.  ii.  pp.  88,  91.)  The 
following  woodcuts  give  the  reverses  of  four  con- 
sular coins  ;  in  the  first  of  which  we  see  the  lictors 
carrying  the  fasces  on  their  shoulders  ;  in  the 
second,  two  fasces,  and  between  them  a  sella 
curulis  ;  in  the  third,  two  fasces  crowned,  with 
the  consul  standing  between  them  ;  and  in  the 
fourth,  the  same,  only  with  no  crowns  around  the 
fasces. 


The  next  two  woodcuts,  which  are  taken  from 
the  consular  coins  of  C.  Norbanus,  contain  in  ad- 
dition to  the  fasces — the  one  a  spica  and  caduceus, 
and  the  other  a  spica,  caduceus,  and  prora. 


The  fasces  appear  to  have  been  usually  made  of 
birch  (betulla,  Plin.  H.  N.  xvi.  30),  but  sometimes 
also  of  the  twigs  of  the  elm.  (Plaut.  Asin.  iii.  2. 
29,  ii.  3.  74.)  They  are  said  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  Vetulonia,  a  city  of  Etruria.  (Sil.  ltd. 
viii.  485  ;  compare  Liv.  i.  8.)  Twelve  were  carried 
before  each  of  the  kings  by  twelve  lictors ;  and 
on  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  one  of  the  con- 
suls was  preceded  by  twelve  lictors  with  the  fasces 
and  secures,  and  the  other  by  the  same  number 
of  lictors  with  the  fasces  only,  or,  according  to 
some  accounts,  with  crowns  round  them.  (Dionys. 
v.  2.)  But  P.  Valerius  Publicola,  who  gave  to 
the  people  the  right  of  provocatio,  ordained  that 
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the  secures  should  be  removed  from  the  fasces,  and 
allowed  only  one  of  the  consuls  to  be  preceded  by 
the  lictors  while  they  were  at  Rome.  (Cic.  de 
Rep.  ii.  31  ;  Valer.  Max.  it,  I.  §  1.)  The  other 
consul  was  attended  only  by  a  single  accenaus 
[Accensus].  When  they  were  out  of  Rome,  and 
at  the  head  of  the  army,  each  of  the  consuls  re- 
tained the  axe  in  the  fasces,  and  was  preceded  by 
his  own  lictors.  (Dionys.  v.  1 9  ;  Liv.  xxiv.  9, 
xxviii.  27.) 

When  the  decemviri  were  first  appointed,  the 
fasces  were  only  carried  before  the  one  who  pre- 
sided for  the  day  (Liv.  iii.  33)  ;  and  it  was  not 
till  the  second  decemvirate,  when  they  began  to 
act  in  a  tyrannical  manner,  that  the  fasces  with 
the  axe  were  carried  before  each  of  the  ten.  (Liv. 
iii.  36.)  The  fasces  and  secures  were,  however, 
carried  before  the  dictator  even  in  the  city  (Liv. 
ii.  18) :  he  was  preceded  by  24  lictors,  and  the 
magister  equitum  by  six. 

The  praetors  were  preceded  in  the  city  by  two 
lictors  with  the  fasces  (Censorin.  De  Die  Natal. 
24  ;  Cic.  Agrar.  ii.  34)  ;  but  out  of  Rome  and  at 
the  head  of  an  army  by  six,  with  the  fasces  and 
secures,  whence  they  are  called  by  the  Greek 
writers  ffrpaTTiyol  €£cnreAe'/ceis.  (Appian,  Syr.  16  ; 
Polyb.  ii.  24.  §  6,  iii.  40.  §  9,  106.  §  6.)  The 
proconsuls  also  were  allowed,  in  the  time  of  Ulpian, 
six  fasces.  (Dig-  1.  tit'16.  s.  14.)  The  tribunes 
of  the  plebs,  the  aediles  and  quaestors,  had  no 
lictors  in  the  city  (Plut.  Quaest-  Rom.  81  ;  Gell. 
xiii.  1 2)  ;  but  in  the  provinces  the  quaestors  were 
permitted  to  have  the  fasces.      (Cic.  Pro  Plane. 

The  lictors  carried  the  fasces  on  their  shoulders, 
as  is  seen  in  the  coin  of  BruUr  given  above  ;  and 
when  an  inferior  magistrate  met  one  who  was 
higher  in  rank,  the  lictors  lowered  their  fasces  to 
him.  This  was  done  by  Valerius  Publicola,  when 
he  addressed  the  people  (Cic.  de  Rep.  ii.  31  ;  Liv. 
ii.  7  ;  Valer.  Max.  iv.  1.  §  1)  ;  and  hence  came 
the  expression  svbniittere  fasces  in  the  sense  of  to 
yield,  to  confess  one's  self  inferior  to  another.  (Cic. 
Brut.  6.) 

When  a  general  had  gained  a  victory,  and  had 
been  saluted  as  Imperator  by  his  soldiers,  his 
fasces  were  always  crowned  with  laurel.  (Cic.  ad 
Att.  viii.  3.  §  5,  de  Div.  i.  28  ;  Caes.  Bell.  Civ. 
iii.  71.) 

FASCIA  (toiWo),  dim.  FASCIOLA,  a  band 
or  fillet  of  cloth,  worn,  1.  round  the  head  as  an 
ensign  of  royalty  (Sueton.  Jul.  79)  [Diadema  ; 
woodcut  to  Falx]  :  2.  by  women  over  the  breast 
(Ovid,  De  Art.  Amat.  iii.  622  ;  Propert.  iv.  10. 
49  ;  Fascia  Pectoralis,  Mart.  xiv.  134)  [Stko- 
phium]  :  3.  round  the  legs  and  feet,  especially 
by  women  (see  the  woodcut  under  the  article 
Libra).  Cicero  reproached  Clodius  for  wearing 
fasciae  upon  his  feet,  and  the  Calantica,  a  female 
ornament,  upon  his  head  (ap.  Non.  Marc.  xiv.  2). 
Afterwards,  when  the  toga  had  fallen  into  disuse, 
and  the  shorter  pallium  was  worn  in  its  stead, 
so  that  the  legs  were  naked  and  exposed,  fasciae 
erurales  became  common  even  with  the  male  sex. 
(Hor.  Sat.  ii.  3.  255  ;  Val.  Max.  vi.  2.  §  7  ;  Grat. 
Cyneg.  338.)  The  emperor  Alexander  Severus 
(Lamprid.  Alex.  Sev.  40)  always  used  them,  even 
although,  when  in  town,  he  wore  the  toga.  Quin- 
tilian,  nevertheless,  asserts  that  the  adoption  of 
them  could  only  be  excused  on  the  plea  of  infirm 
health.    {Inst.  Or.  xi.  3.)      White  fasciae,  worn 
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ty  men  (Val.  Max.  I.  c.  ;  Phaed.  v.  7.  37),  were  a 
sign  of  extraordinary  refinement  in  dress  :  the 
mode  of  cleaning  them  was  by  rubbing  them  with 
a  white  tenacious  earth,  resembling  our  pipe-clay 
{fasciae  cretatae,  Cic.  ad  Att.  ii.  3).  The  finer 
fasciae,  worn  by  ladies,  were  purple.  (Cic.  de 
Harusp.  Resp.  21.)  The  bandages  wound  about 
the  legs,  as  shown  in  the  illuminations  of  ancient 
MSS.,  prove  that  the  Roman  usage  was  generally 
adopted  in  Europe  during  the  middle  ages. 

On  the  use  of  fasciae  in  the  nursing  of  children 
(Plaut.  True.  v.  13)  see  Incunabula.      [J.  Y.] 

FA'SCIA  (rama),  in  architecture,  signifies  (by 
an  obvious  analogy  with  the  ordinary  meaning  of 
the  word)  any  long  flat  surface  of  wood,  stone,  or 
marble,  such  as  the  band  which  divides  the  archi- 
trave from  the  frieze  in  the  Doric  order,  and  the 
surfaces  into  which  the  architrave  itself  is  divided 
in  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  orders.  (See  Episty- 
lium,  and  the  cuts  under  Columna.)       [P.  S.] 

FA'SCINUM  (jSao-KaWa),  fascination,  enchant- 
ment. The  belief  that  some  persons  had  the 
power  of  injuring  others  by  their  looks,  was  as 
prevalent  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as  it  is 
among  the  superstitious  in  modern  times.  The 
6<p6a\p.bs  pdo-Kavos,  or  evil  eye,  is  frequently  men- 
tioned by  ancient  writers.  (Alciphr.  Ep.  i.  15  ; 
Heliod.  Aeildop.  iii.  7  ;  compare  Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  2.) 
Plutarch,  in  his  Symposium  (v.  7),  has  a  separate 
chapter  irepX  ra>v  Kwra§ao~Kalv£iv  \zyofJc4vuv,  ko\ 
fiaffKavov  tx^w  6<p6a\fi6v.  The  evil  eye  was  sup- 
posed to  injure  children  particularly,  but  some- 
times cattle  also;  whence  Virgil  {Eel.  iii.  103) 
says, 

"  Nescio  quis  teneros  oculos  mihi  fascinat  agnum." 

Various  amulets  were  used  to  avert  the  influence 
of  the  evil  eye.  The  most  common  of  these  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  phallus,  called  by  the 
Romans  fascinum,  which  was  hung  round  the 
necks  of  children  {turpicula  res,  Varr.  DeLing.  Lat. 
vii.  97,  ed.  Muller).  Pliny  {H.  N.  xix.  19.  §  1) 
also  says  that  Satyrica  signa,  by  which  he  means 
the  phallus,  were  placed  in  gardens  and  on  hearths 
as  a  protection  against  the  fascinations  of  the 
envious  ;  and  we  learn  from  Pollux  (viii.  1 1 8) 
that  smiths  were  accustomed  to  place  the  same 
figures  before  their  forges  with  the  same  design. 
Sometimes  other  objects  were  employed  for  this 
purpose.  Peisistratus  is  said  to  have  hung  the 
figure  of  a  kind  of  grasshopper  before  the  Acro- 
polis as  a  preservative  against  fascination.  (Hesych. 
s.  v.  KaraxhvT}.') 

Another  common  mode  of  averting  fascination 
was  by  spitting  into  the  folds  of  one's  own  dress. 
(Theocr.  vi.  39  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxviii.  7  ;  Lucian, 
Navig.  15.  vol.  iii.  p.  259,  ed.  Reitz.) 

According  to  Pliny  {H.  N.  xxviii.  7),  Fascinus 
was  the  name  of  a  god,  who  was  worshipped  among 
the  Roman  sacra  by  the  Vestal  virgins,  and  was 
placed  under  the  chariot  of  those  who  triumphed 
as  a  protection  against  fascination  ;  by  which  he 
means  in  all  probability  that  the  phallus  was 
placed  under  the  chariot.  (Muller,  Arch'dol.  der 
Kunst,  §  436.  1,  2  ;  Bottiger,  Klein.  Schr.  iii. 
p.  Ill  ;  Becker,  Ckarikles,  vol.  ii.  pp.  109,  291.) 

FASTI.  Fas  signifies  divine  law  ;  the  epithet 
fastus  is  properly  applied  to  anything  in  accordance 
with  divine  law,  and  hence  those  days  upon  which 
legal  business  might,  without  impiety  {sinepiaculo), 
be  transacted  before  the  praetor,  were  technically 
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denominated  fasti  dies,  i.  e.  lawful  days.  Varro 
and  Festus  derive  fastus  directly  from  fari  (Varr. 
de  Ling.  Lot.  vi.  2  ;  Festus,  s.  v.  Fasti),  while 
Ovid  (Fast.  L  47)  may  be  quoted  in  support  of 
either  etymology. 

The  sacred  books  in  which  the  fasti  dies  of  the 
year  were  marked,  were  themselves  denominated 
fasti/  the  term,  however,  was  employed  in  an  ex- 
tended sense  to  denote  registers  of  various  descrip- 
tions, and  many  mistakes  have  arisen  among  com- 
mentators from  confounding  fasti  of  different  kinds. 
It  will  be  useful,  therefore,  to  consider  separately 
the  two  great  divisions,  which  have  been  distin- 
guished as  Fasti  Sacri  or  Fasti  Kalendares,  and 
Fasti  Annates  or  Fasti  Historici. 

I.  Fasti  Sacri  or  Kalendares.  For  nearly 
four  centuries  and  a  half  after  the  foundation  of 
the  city  a  knowledge  of  the  calendar  was  possessed 
exclusively  by  the  priests.  One  of  the  pontifices 
regularly  proclaimed  the  appearance  of  the  new 
moon,  and  at  the  same  time  announced  the  period 
which  would  intervene  between  the  Kalends  and 
the  Nones.  On  the  Nones  the  country  people 
assembled  for  the  purpose  of  learning  from  the  Rex 
Sacrorum  the  various  festivals  to  be  celebrated 
during  the  month,  and  the  days  on  which  they 
would  fall.  (Macrob.  i.  15.)  In  like  manner  all 
who  wished  to  go  to  law  were  obliged  to  inquire  of 
the  privileged  few  on  what  day  they  might  bring 
their  suit,  and  received  the  reply  as  if  from  the  lips 
of  an  astrologer.  (Cic.  Pro  Muren.  11.)  The  whole 
of  this  lore,  so  long  a  source  of  power  and  profit, 
and  therefore  jealously  enveloped  in  mystery,  was 
at  length  made  public  by  a  certain  Cn.  Flavius, 
scribe  to  App.  Claudius  Caecus  (Liv.  ix.  46  ; 
Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiii.  1  ;  Gell.  vi.  9  ;  Val.  Max.  ii. 
5),  who,  having  gained  access  to  the  pontifical 
books,  copied  out  all  the  requisite  information,  and 
exhibited  it  in  the  forum  for  the  use  of  the  people 
at  large.  From  this  time  forward  such  tables  be- 
came common,  and  were  known  by  the  name  of 
Fasti.  They  usually  contained  an  enumeration  of 
the  months  and  days  of  the  year ;  the  Nones,  Ides, 
Nundinae,  Dies  Fasti,  Nefasti,  Comitiales,  Atri, 
&c.  [Calendarium],  together  with  the  different 
festivals,  were  marked  in  their  proper  places  :  as- 
tronomical observations  on  the  risings  and  settings 
of  the  fixed  stars,  and  the  commencement  of  the 
seasons  were  frequently  inserted,  and  sometimes 
brief  notices  annexed  regarding  the  introduction 
and  signification  of  certain  rites,  the  dedication  of 
temples,  glorious  victories,  and  terrible  disasters. 
In  later  times  it  became  common  to  pay  homage 
to  the  members  of  the  imperial  family  by  noting 
down  their  exploits  and  honours  in  the  calendar,  a 
species  of  flattery  with  which  Antonhis  is  charged 
by  Cicero  (Philipp.  ii.  34.  See  also  Tacit.  Ann. 
i.  15). 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  description  that 
these  fasti  closely  resembled  a  modern  almanac 
(Fastorum  libri  appellantur  totius  anni  descriptio. 
Festus)  ;  and  the  celebrated  work  of  Ovid  may  be 
considered  as  a  poetical  Year-booh  or  Companion 
to  tlie  Almanac,  having  been  composed  to  illustrate 
the  Fasti  published  by  Julius  Caesar,  who  re- 
modelled the  Roman  year.  All  the  more  remark- 
able epochs  are  examined  in  succession,  the  origin 
of  the  different  festivals  explained,  the  various 
ceremonies  described,  the  legends  connected  with 
the  principal  constellations  narrated,  and  many 
curious  discussions  interwoven  upon  subjects  likely 
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to  prove  interesting  to  his  countrymen  ;  the  whole 
being    seasoned    with   frequent   allusions  to  the 
glories  of  the  Julian  line. 

Several  specimens  of  fasti,  more  or  less  perfect, 
on  stone  and  marble,  have  been  discovered  at  dif- 
ferent times  in  different  places,  none  of  them,  how- 
ever, older  than  the  age  of  Augustus.  The  most 
remarkable,  though  one  of  the  least  entire,  is  that 
known  as  the  Kalendarium  Praenestinum  or  Fasti 
Verriani.  Suetonius,  in  his  short  treatise  on  dis- 
tinguished grammarians,  tells  us  that  a  statue  of 
Verrius  Flaccus,  preceptor  to  the  grandsons  of 
Augustus,  stood  in  the  lower  part  of  the  forum 
of  his  native  town,  Praeneste,  opposite  to  the 
Hemicyclium,  on  which  he  had  exhibited  to  public 
view  the  fasti,  arranged  by  himself,  and  engraved 
on  marble  slabs.  In  the  year  1770  the  remains 
of  a  circular  building  were  discovered  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  modern  Palestrina,  to- 
gether with  several  fragments  of  marble  tablets, 
which  were  soon  recognised  as  forming  part  of  an 
ancient  calendar ;  and  upon  further  examination 
no  doubt  was  entertained  by  the  learned  that 
these  were  the  very  fasti  of  Verrius  described  by 
Suetonius.  An  Italian  antiquary,  named  Foggini, 
continued  the  excavations,  collected  and  arranged 
the  scattered  morsels  with  great  patience  and 
skill ;  and  in  this  manner  the  months  of  January, 
March,  April,  and  December,  to  which  a  very 
small  portion  of  February  was  afterwards  added, 
were  recovered  ;  and,  although  much  defaced  and 
mutilated,  form  a  very  curious  and  useful  monu- 
ment. They  appear  to  have  embraced  much  in- 
formation concerning  the  festivals,  and  a  careful 
detail  of  the  honours  bestowed  upon,  and  the 
triumphs  achieved  by,  Julius,  Augustus,  and  Ti- 
berius. The  publication  of  Foggini  contains  not 
only  an  account  of  this  particular  discovery,'but 
also  the  complete  fasti  of  the  Roman  year,  so  far 
as  such  a  compilation  can  be  extracted  from  the 
ancient  calendars  now  extant.  Of  these  he  enu- 
merates eleven,  the  names  being  derived  either 
from  the  places  where  they  were  found,  or  from 
the  family  who  possessed  them  when  they  first  be- 
came known  to  the  literary  world  :  — 

1.  Calendarium  Maffeiorum,  which  contains  the 
twelve  months  complete. 

2.  Col.  Praenestinum,  described  above. 

3.  Col.  Capranicorum,  August  and  September 
complete. 

4.  Cal.  Amiteminum,  fragments  of  the  month 
from  May  to  December. 

5.  Cat.  Antiatinum,  fragments  of  the  six  last 
months. 

6.  Cal.  Esquilinum,  fragments  of  May  and  June. 

7.  Cal.  Famesianum,  a  few  days  of  February 
and  March. 

8.  Cal.  Pincianum,  fragments  of  July,  August, 
and  September. 

9.  Cal.   Venusinum,  May  and  June  complete. 

1 0.  Cal.  Vaticanum,  a  few  days  of  March  and 
April. 

11.  CaL  Allifanum,  a  few  days  of  July  and 
August. 

Some  of  the  above,  with  others  of  more  recent 
date,  are  given  in  the  Corpus  Tnscriptionum  of 
Gruter,  in  the  11th  vol.  of  the  Tliesaurus  Rom. 
Antiqq.  of  Graevius,  and  in  other  works  of  a  simi- 
lar description  ;  but  the  fullest  information  upon 
all  matters  connected  with  the  Fasti  Sacri  is  em- 
bodied in  the  work  of  Foggini,  entitled  Fastorum 
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cmniRomam  a  Verrio  Flaeco  ordinatorum  Reliquiae, 
&c.  Romae,  1779  ;  and  in  Jae.  Van  Vaassen  Ani- 
madverss.  ad  Fastos  Rom.  Sacros  fragmenta,  Traj. 
ad  Rhen.  1795:  to  which  add  Ideler's  Handbuch 
der  MatliematiscJien  und  Techtiisclten  Chronologic 
Berlin,  1826. 

Before  quitting  this  part  of  our  subject,  we  may 
make  mention  of  a  curious  relic,  the  antiquity  of 
which  has  been  called  in  question  without  good 
cause,  the  Calendarium  Rusticum  Farnesianum. 
This  Rural  Almanac  is  cut  upon  four  sides  of  a 
cube,  each  face  being  divided  into  three  columns, 
and  each  column  including  a  month.  At  the  top 
of  the  column  is  carved  the  appropriate  sign  of  the 
zodiac  ;  then  follows  the  name  of  the  month,  the 
number  of  the  days,  the  position  of  the  nones,  the 
length  of  the  day  and  night,  the  name  of  the  sign 
through  which  the  sun  passes,  the  god  under 
whose  protection  the  month  was  placed,  the  various 
agricultural  operations  to  be  performed,  and  a  list 
of  the  principal  festivals.  Take  May  as  an  ex- 
ample:— ' 

MENSIS 

MAIVS 

DIES.  XXXI. 

NON.  SEPTIM. 

DIES.  HOR.  XIIIIS. 

NOX.  HOR.  VIIUS. 

SOL.  TAVRO. 

TVTELA.  APOLLIN. 

SEGET.  RVNCANT. 

OVES.  TONDENT. 

LANA.  LAVATVR. 

IVVENCI  DOMANT. 

VICEA.  PABVL. 

SECATVR. 

SEGETES 

LVSTRANTVR. 

8ACRVM.  MERCVR. 

ET.  FLORAE. 

(See  the  commentary  of  Morcelli  in  his  Opera 
Epigraphica,  vol.  i.  77.) 

II.  Fasti  Annales  or  Historici.  Chronicles 
such  as  the  Annales  Macrimi,  containing  the  names 
of  the  chief  magistrates  for  each  year,  and  a  short 
account  of  the  most  remarkable  events  noted  down 
opposite  to  the  days  on  which  they  occurred, 
were,  from  the  resemblance  which  they  bore  in 
arrangement  to  the  sacred  calendars,  denominated 
fasti;  and  hence  this  word  is  used,  especially 
by  the  poets,  in  the  general  sense  of  historical 
records.  (Horat.  Sat.  i.  3.  112,  Carm.  iv.  13. 
13,  iii.  17.  7.) 

In  prose  writers  fasti  is  commonly  employed  as 
the  technical  term  for  the  registers  of  consuls, 
dictators,  censors,  and  other  magistrates,  which 
formed  part  of  the  public  archives.  (Liv.  ix.  18  ; 
Cic.  Pro  Seat.  1 4  ;  compare  Cic.  Philipp.  xiii. 
12;  Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  17,  18.)  Again,  when  Cicero 
remarks  in  the  famous  epistle  to  Lucceius  (Ad 
Fain.  v.  12),  "  Etenim  ordo  ille  annalium  medio- 
criter  nos  retinet  quasi  enumeratione  fastorum," 
he  means  that  the  regular  succession  of  events 
meagrely  detailed  in  chronicles  fixed  the  attention 
but  feebly,  and  was  little  more  interesting  than  a 
mere  catalogue  of  names.  (Compare  AdAtt.  iv.  8.) 

A  most  important  specimen  of fasti  belonging  to 
this  class,  executed  probably  at  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,  has  been  partially  preserved. 
In  the  year  1547,  several  fragments  of  marble 
tablets  were  discovered  in  excavating  the  Roman 
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forum,  and  were  found  to  contain  a  list  of  consuls 
dictators  with  their  masters  of  horse,  censors  with 
the  lustra  which  they  closed,  triumphs  and  ova- 
tions, all  arranged  in  regular  succession  according 
to  the  years  of  the  Catonian  era.  These  had  evi- 
dently extended  from  the  expulsion  of  the  kings 
to  the  death  of  Augustus,  and  although  defective 
in  many  places,  have  proved  of  the  greatest  value 
in  chronology.  The  different  pieces  were  collected 
and  arranged  under  the  inspection  of  Cardinal 
Alexander  Farnese,  and  deposited  in  the  Capitol, 
where  they  still  remain.  From  this  circumstance 
they  are  generally  distinguished  as  the  Fasti 
Capitolini,  In  the  years  1817  and  1818,  two 
other  fragments  of  the  same  marble  tablets  were 
discovered  in  the  course  of  a  new  excavation  in 
the  Forum.  A  fac-simile  of  them  was  published 
at  Milan,  by  Borghesi,  in  1818.  [W.  R.] 

FASTI'GIUM  (MTcfj,  Mra/ia),  literally,  a 
slope,  in  architecture  a  pediment,  is  the  triangle 
which  surmounts  each  end  of  a  rectangular  build- 
ing, and  which,  in  fact,  represents  the  gable  end  of 
the  roof.  (See  woodcut,  p.  97.)  It  is  composed 
of  three  sets  of  mouldings  (forming  respectively  the 
horizontal  base  and  the  sloping  sides  of  the  triangle, 
and  representing  the  timber  framing  of  the  roof), 
and  of  a  flat  surface  enclosed  by  them,  which  covers 
the  vacant  space  of  the  roof,  and  which,  from  its 
resemblance  to  a  membrane  stretched  upon  the 
triangular  frame,  is  called  tympanum.  (Vitruv. 
iii.  3.)  This  flat  surface  was  generally  ornamented 
with  sculpture  ;  originally,  in  the  early  temples  ol 
Zeus,  with  a  simple  eagle  as  a  symbol  of  the  god 
(Pind.  Olymp.  xiii.  29,  and  Schol.  ad  foe),  an  in- 
stance of  which  is  afforded  by  the  coin  represented 
in   the   following  woodcut    (Beger.  Spieil.  Antio. 


p.  6),  whence  the  Greek  name  o.(t6s  which  was  at 
first  applied  to  the  tympanum  and  afterwards  to 
the  whole  pediment ;  and  in  after  times  with  elabo- 
rate sculptures  in  high  relief,  such  as  those  in  the 
pediments  of  the  Parthenon,  the  fragments  of  which 
are  among  the  Elgin  marbles  in  the  British  Museum ; 
where  also  may  be  seen  a  full-sized  model  of  the 
pediments  of  the  temple  of  Zeus  Panhellenius,  at 
Aegina,  with  casts  of  the  statues  in  them,  restored. 
Most  of  the  celebrated  Greek  temples  were  simi- 
larly adorned.  (See  Paus.  i.  24.  §  5,  ii.  7.  §  3, 
v.  10.  §  2,  ix.  11.  §  4  ;  Aristoph.  Aves,  1110.) 
Terra-cotta  figures  were  applied  in  a  similar  manner 
by  the  Romans  in  the  early  ages.  (Cic.  Divin. 
i.  10  ;  Vitruv.  iii. 2;  Plin.  H.N.  xxxv.  12.  s.43, 
46,  xxxvi.  2.) 

The  dwelling-houses  of  the  Romans  had  no  gable 
ends  ;  consequently,  when  the  word  is  applied  to 
them  (Cic.  Epist.  ad  Q.  Fr.  iii.  1.  4  ;  Virg.  Aen. 
viii.  491),  it  is  not  in  its  strictly  technical  sense, 
but  designates  the  roof  simply,  and  is  to  be  under- 
stood of  one  which  rises  to  an  apex  as  distinguished 
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from  a  flat  one,  or  sometimes  it  may  refer  to  the 
pediment  of  a  portico  attached  to  the  front  of  a  man- 
sion, as  when  the  Romans  decreed  to  Caesar  the 
liberty  of  erecting  a  fastigium  to  his  house  (Cic. 
Phil.  ii.  43  ;  Floras,  iv.  2  ;  Plut.  Cues.  81  ;  comp. 
Acroterium),  that  is,  a  portico  and  pediment 
towards  the  street  like  that  of  a  temple.       [A.  R.] 

FAUCES.     [Doarns,  p.  428,  a.] 

FAX  (<pav6s),  a  torch.  The  descriptions  of 
poets  and  mythologists,  and  the  works  of  ancient 
art,  represent  the  torch  as  carried  by  Diana,  Ceres, 
Bellona,  Hymen  (woodcut,  p.  238),  Phosphorus, 
by  females  in  Bacchanalian  processions  (p.  288), 
and,  in  an  inverted  position,  by  Sleep  and  Death. 
In  the  annexed  woodcut,  the  female  figure  in  the 
middle  is  copied  from  a  fictile  vase.  The  winged 
figure  on  the  left  hand,  asleep  and  leaning  on  a 
torch,  is  from  a  funeral  monument  at  Rome :  the 
word  "  Somnus '"  is  inscribed  beside  it.  The  other 
winged  figure,  also  with  the  torch  inverted,  is 
taken  from  an  antique  gem,  and  represents  Cupid 
under  the  character  of  Autrepws  (Serv.  in  Virg.  Aen. 
iv.  520)  or  "LethaeusAmor"  (Ovid,  Rem.  Amor. 
555).  In  ancient  marbles  the  torch  is  sometimes 
more  ornamented  than  in  the  examples  now  pro- 


duced ;  but  it  appears  to  be  formed  of  wooden 
staves  or  twigs,  either  bound  by  a  rope  drawn 
round  them  in  a  spiral  form,  as  in  the  above  middle 
figure,  or  surrounded  by  circular  bands  at  equal 
distances,  as  in  the  two  exterior  figures.  The  in- 
side of  the  torch  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
filled  with  flax,  tow,  or  other  vegetable  fibres,  the 
whole  being  abundantly  impregnated  with  pitch, 
rosin,  wax,  oil,  and  other  inflammable  substances. 
As  the  principal  use  of  torches  was  to  give  light  to 
those  who  went  abroad  after  sunset,  the  portion  of 
the  Roman  day  immediately  succeeding  sun-set 
was  called  fax  or  prima  fax.  (Gell.  hi.  2  ;  Ma- 
crob.  Sat.  i.  2.)  Torches,  as  now  described,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  more  common  among  the  Romans 
than  the  Greeks.  The  use  of  torches  after  sim-set, 
and  the  practice  of  celebrating  marriages  at  that 
time,  probably  led  to  the  consideration  of  the  torch 
as  one  of  the  necessary  accompaniments  and  sym- 
bols of  marriage.  Among  the  Romans  the  fax 
nuptialis  (Cic.  pro  Cluent.  6),  having  been  lighted 
at  the  parental  hearth,  was  carried  before  the  bride 
by  a  boy  whose  parents  were  alive.  (Plaut.  Cos.  i. 
30;  Ovid,  Epist.  xi.  101  ;  Servius,  in  Virg.  Eel. 
viii.  29  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xvi.  18  ;  Festus,  s.  v.  Pa- 
trimi.)  The  torch  was  also  carried  at  funerals  (fax 
sepulvkralie,  Ovid,  Epist.  ii.  120),   both  because 
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these  were  often  nocturnal  ceremonies,  and  because 
it  was  used  to  set  fire  to  the  pile.  Hence  the  ex- 
pression of  Propertius  (iv.  12.  46),  "  Vivimus  in- 
signes  inter  utramque  facem."  The  torch-bearer 
turned  away  his  face  from  the  pile  in  setting  it  on 
fire.     (Virg.  Aen.  vi.  224.)  [J.  Y.] 

FEBRUUM.  [Lupercalia.] 
FECIA'LES.  [Fetiales.] 
FEMINA'LIA,  were  worn  in  winter  by  Augus- 
tus Caesar,  who  was  very  susceptible  of  cold, 
(Sueton.  Aug.  82.)  Casaubon  supposes  them  to 
have  been  bandages  or  fillets  [Fascia]  wound 
about  the  thighs  ;  it  seems  more  probable  that  they 
were  breeches  resembling  ours,  since  garments  for 
the  thighs  (irepi/i-jjpia)  were  worn  by  the  Roman 
horsemen  (Arrian,  Tact.  p.  14,  ed.  Blanc.)  ;  and 
the  column  of  Trajan,  the  arch  of  Constantine,  and 
other  monuments  of  the  same  period,  present  nu- 
merous examples  of  both  horse  and  foot  soldiers 
who  wear  breeches,  closely  fitted  to  the  body,  and 
never  reaching  much  below  the  knees.  (See  wood- 
cuts, pp.  2,  117,  136.)  [J.  Y.] 
FENESTRA.  [Domus,  p.  432.] 
FENUS  (toVos),  interest  of  money.  1.  Greek. 
At  Athens,  Solon,  among  other  reforms,  abolished 
the  law  by  which  a  creditor  was  empowered  to 
sell  or  enslave  a  debtor,  and  prohibited  the  lending 
of  money  upon  a  person's  own  body  (itrl  to?s 
(rwfuuri  /A7j8ei/a  davelfetv,  Plut.  Sol.  c.  IS).  No 
other  restriction,  we  are  told,  was  introduced  by 
him,  and  the  rate  of  interest  was  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  lender  (to  apyipiov  ardirifiov  elxai 
£<p'  6n6<r<j)  av  jBouAtjtoi  6  Sai/ef^wp,  Lys.  in  Theom. 
p.  117).  The  only  case  in  which  the  rate  was 
prescribed  by  law,  was  in  the  event  of  a  man  sepa- 
rating from  his  lawful  wife,  and  not  refunding  the 
dowry  he  had  received  with  her.  Her  trustees  or 
guardians  (ot  Kvpioi)  could  in  that  case  proceed 
against  him  for  the  principal,  with  lawful  interest 
at  the  rate  of  18  per  cent.     [Dos  (Greek).] 

Any  rate  might  be  expressed  or  represented  in 
two  different  ways :  (1.)  by  the  number  of  oboli 
or  drachmae  paid  by  the  month  for  every  mina; 
(2)  by  the  part  of  the  principal  (to  apx<"ov  of 
Ki<p6.\aiov)  paid  as  interest  either  annually  or  for 
the  whole  period  of  the  loan.     According  to  the 
former  method,  which  was  generally  used  when 
money  was  lent  upon  real  security  \t6koi  eyyvm 
or  e-yyeioi),  different  rates  were  expressed  as  fol- 
lows:— 10  per  cent,  by  eirl  irevTe  060A01S,  i.e. 
5  oboli  per  month  for  every  mina,  or  60  oboli  a 
year=  ]  0  diachmae=1'5  of  a  mina.     Similarly, 
12  per  cent,    by    &rl  fipaxp.fi         per  month. 
1 6  per  cent.     „     eir  oKrib  bSoKols        „ 
18  per  cent.     „     &r'  4vv4a  iGoKtns        „ 
24  per  cent.     „     &rl  Svffl  Spaxfuus      „ 
36  per  cent.     „     eirl  rpioA  Spaxf^a7s     „ 
5  per  cent.    „     ivLrpiTtfTnuoSoXiif,  probably. 

Another  method  was  generally  adopted  in 
cases  of  bottomry,  where  money  was  lent  upon  the 
ship's  cargo  or  freightage  (&rl  t$  vai\<f)  or  the 
ship  itself,  for  a  specified  time,  commonly  that  of 
the  voyage.  By  this  method  the  following  rates 
were  thus  represented. 

10  per  cent,  by  t6koi  emh'eKa.Tot,  i.  e.  interest  at 
the  rate  of  a  tenth  ;  i2J,  16$,  20,  33J,  by  t6ko\ 
£w6y$ooi,  e0e/cToi,  ^rfore/iirTOt,  and  4-jrlTptrot,  re- 
spectively. So  that,  as  Bockh  (JPiM.  Economy  of 
Athens,  pp.  123, 124,  2nd  ed.)  remarks,  the  riitot 
tmb'tKaTos  is  equal  to  the  &ri  nivis  ofioAotj 
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the  t6kos  4ir6y$oos     =the  iir\  Spaxny       nearly. 

w  „         tyeKTOS         =    „      67T*  OKTCtJ  6So\0?S      „ 

w       „      ^7rtTrejUTTT0S=  „    iw  4yv4a  66o\ots    „ 
n      „      itrirpiTOS     =  „    &rl  Tptffl  dpaxp-cus  „ 

These  nearly  corresponding  expressions  are  not 
to  be  considered  as  identical,  however  closely  the 
rates  indicated  by  them  may  approach  each  other 
in  value  ;  although  in  the  age  of  Justinian,  as 
Salmasius  (de  M.  U.)  observes,  the  t6kos  iirdyBoos 
or  12^  per  cent,  was  confounded  with  the  cen- 
iesimae,  which  is  exactly  equal  to  the  interest  at  a 
drachma  or  12  per  cent. 

The  rates,  above  explained,  frequently  occur  in 
the  orators  ;  the  lowest  in  ordinary  use  at  Athens 
being  the  t6kos  iiriSeicuros  or  10  per  cent.,  the 
highest  the  t6kos  4ttItpitos  or  33£  per  cent.  The 
latter,  however,  was  chiefly  confined  to  cases  of 
bottomry,  and  denotes  more  than  it  appears  to  do, 
as  the  time  of  a  ship's  voyage  was  generally  less 
than  a  year.  Its  near  equivalent,  the  hr\  rptvl 
XpaxfMus  or  36  per  cent.,  was  sometimes  exacted 
oy  bankers  at  Athens.  (Lys.  Frag,  b.)  The 
iirl  dpaXH-Vi  or  ra*e  °^  ^  Per  c611^  was  common 
in  the  time  of  Demosthenes  (c.  Aph.  p.  820.  16), 
but  appears  to  have  been  thought  low.  The  interest 
nf  eight  oboli  or  16  per  cent,  occurs  in  that  orator 
(c.  Nicos.  p.  1250.  18)  ;  and  even  in  the  age  of 
Lysias  (b.  c.  440)  and  Isaeus  (b.  c.  400),  nine 
oboli  for  the  mina,  or  1 8  per  cent.,  appears  to  have 
been  a  common  rate.  (Isaeus,  de  Hagn.  Hered. 
p.  293.)  Aeschines  also  (c.  Timarch.  p.  15)  speaks 
of  money  being  borrowed  on  the  same  terms  ;  so 
that  on  the  whole  we  may  conclude,  that  the  usual 
rates  of  interest  at  Athens  about  the  time  of  De- 
mosthenes varied  from  12  to  18  per  cent.  That 
they  were  nearly  the  same  in  range,  and  similarly 
expressed,  throughout  the  rest  of  Greece,  ap- 
pears from  the  authorities  quoted  by  Bockh.  No 
conclusions  on  the  subject  of  the  general  rate  of 
interest  can  be  drawn  from  what  we  are  told  of 
the  exorbitant  rates  exacted  hy  common  usurers 
(roKoy\v(poi)  toculliones,  ^uepoSewetirrai),  Some 
of  these  (Theophr.  Charact.  6)  exacted  as  much  as 
an  obolus  and  a  half  per  day  for  each  drachma  ; 
and  money-lenders  and  bankers  in  general,  from 
the  high  profits  which  they  realised,  and  the  se- 
verity with  which  they  exacted  their  dues,  seem 
to  have  been  as  unpopular  amongst  their  fellow- 
citizens  as  Jews  and  usurers  in  more  modern 
times.  Demosthenes  (c.  Pant.  p.  981),  indeed, 
intimates  that  the  fact  of  a  man  being  a  money- 
lender was  enough  to  prejudice  him,  even  in  a 
court  of  law,  amongst  the  Athenians.  (Mhtov- 
ffiv  ol  ^ABi\vaioi  rovs  Sayei^ovras.)  It  is  curious 
also  to  observe  that  Aristotle  (Pol.  i.  3.  §  23) 
objects,  on  principle,  to  putting  money  out  at 
interest  (ebKoy&Tara  jutffeiTai  t\  oSoKoffTariK^ 
as  being  a  perversion  of  it  from  its  proper  use,  as 
a  medium  of  exchange,  to  an  unnatural  purpose, 
viz.  the  reproduction  or  increase  of  itself  ;  whence, 
he  adds,  comes  the  name  of  interest  or  t6kos,  as 
being  the  offspring  (to  yiyvS/xevov)  of  a  parent 
like  itself. 

The  arrangement  of  a  loan  would  of  course  de- 
pend upon  the  relation  between  the  borrower  and 
the  lender,  and  the  confidence  placed  by  one  in  the 
other.  Sometimes  money  was  lent,  e.  g.  by  the 
banker  Pasion  at  Athens,  without  a  security,  or 
written  bond,  or  witnesses.  (Dem.  c.  Timoth. 
p.  1185.)  But  generally  either  a  simple  acknow- 
ledgment (jc^lpoypa<pov)  was  given  by  the  bor- 
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rower  to  the  lender  [Chirographum]  ;  or  a 
regular  instrument  (vvyypa<p4\),  executed  by  both 
parties  and  attested  by  witnesses,  was  deposited 
wih  a  third  party,  usually  a  banker.  (Dem.  c. 
Lacr.  p.  927,  c.  Phorm.  p.  908.  22.)  Witnesses, 
as  we  might  expect,  were  also  present  at  the  pay- 
ment of  the  money  borrowed.  (Id.  c.  Phorm,  p.  915. 
27.)  The  security  for  a  loan  was  either  a  vtvoQ^kti 
or  an  ivexvpov :  the  latter  was  put  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  lender,  the  former  was  merely  assured 
to  him,  and  generally,  though  not  always,  con- 
sisted of  real  or  immovable  property.  The  eVe- 
XVP&,  on  the  contrary,  generally  consisted  of 
movable  property,  such  as  goods  or  slaves. 
(Bbckh,  Ibid.  p.  128.)  At  AthenB,  when  land 
was  given  as  security,  or  mortgaged  (ov<ria  {>w6- 
Xpews),  pillars  (opot  or  (TTTJXat)  were  set  upon 
it,  with  the  debt  and  the  mortgagee's  name  in- 
scribed. Hence  an  unincumbered  estate  was 
called  an  &&tiktov  xa>P^0V'  (Harpocrat.  s.  v.) 
In  the  rest  of  Greece  there  were  public  books  of 
debt,  like  the  German  and  Scotch  registers  of 
mortgages  ;  but  they  are  not  mentioned  as  having 
existed  at  Athens. 

Bottomry  (to  vavr ik6v9  t6koi  vovtikqI,  or 
gkBogis)  was  considered  a  matter  of  so  much  im- 
portance at  Athens,  that  fraud  or  breach  of  contract 
in  transactions  connected  with  it  was  sometimes 
punished  with  death.  (Dem.  e.  Phorm.  p.  922.  3.) 
In  these  cases  the  loans  were  generally  made  upon 
the  cargo  shipped,  sometimes  on  the  vessel  itself, 
and  sometimes  on  the  money  received  or  due  for 
passengers  and  freightage  (ewl  t£  wttSAy).  The 
principal  (eKHoansy  olovel  e|o;  SoViy,  Harpocrat.)  as 
well  as  the  interest,  could  only  be  recovered  in  case 
the  ship  met  with  no  disaster  in  her  voyage  (<rw- 
$€t<r7isr?js  vetit>$,Qem.  c.  Zenoth.-p.883. 16);  a  clause 
to  this  effect  being  generally  inserted  in  all  agree- 
ments of  bottomry  or  volvtikoI  <rvyypa<pal.  The 
additional  risk  incurred  in  loans  of  this  description 
was  compensated  for  by  a  high  rate  of  interest, 
and  the  lenders  took  every  precaution  against 
negligence  or  deception  on  the  part  of  the  bor- 
rowers ;  the  latter  also  were  careful  to  have  wit- 
nesses present  when  the  cargo  was  put  on  board, 
for  the  purpose  of  deposing,  if  necessary,  to  a 
bona  fide  shipping  of  the  required  amount  of  goods. 
(Dem.  c.  Pliorm.  p.  915.  13).  The  loan  itself 
was  either  a  Sdveta/xa  trepdirXovv,  i.  e.  for  a  voyage 
out,  or  it  was  a  8dveto~fia  afi<poT€p6Tr\ovvi  i.  e,  for 
a  voyage  out  and  home.  In  the  former  case  the 
principal  and  interest  were  paid  at  the  place  of 
destination,  either  to  the  creditor  himself,  if  he 
sailed  in  the  ship,  or  to  an  authorised  agent.  (Dem. 
c.  Pliorm.  p.  909.  24,  and  p.  914.  28.)  In  the 
latter  case  the  payment  was  made  on  the  return  of 
the  ship,  and  it  was  specially  provided  in  the 
agreement  between  the  contracting  parties,  that 
she  should  sail  to  gome  specified  places  oidy.  A 
deviation  from  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  in  this 
or  other  respects,  was,  according  to  a  clause  usually 
inserted  in  the  agreement,  punishable  by  a  fine  of 
twice  the  amount  of  the  money  lent  (Dem.  c. 
Dionys.  p.  1294.)  Moreover,  if  the  goods  which 
formed  the  original  security  were  sold,  fresh 
articles  of  the  same  value  were  to  be  shipped  in 
their  place.  (Dem.  c.  Pliorm.  p.  .909.  26.)  Some- 
times also  the  trader  (6  fyiropos)  was  himself  the 
owner  of  the  vessel  (6  vai)K\i)pos\  which  in  that 
case  might  serve  as  a  security  for  the  money  bor- 
rowed.    (Id.  c.  Dionys,  p.  1284.  11.) 
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The  rate  of  interest  would  of  course  vary  with 
the  risks  and  duration  of  the  voyage,  and  therefore 
we  cannot  expect  to  find  that  it  was  at  all  fixed. 
Xenophon  (de  Vectig.  iii.  7 — 14)  speaks  of  the  fifth 
and  third  parts  of  the  capital  lent  as  being  com- 
monly given  in  bottomry,  referring  of  course  to 
voyages  out  and  home.  The  interest  of  an  eighth 
or  12f  per  cent.,  mentioned  by  Demosthenes  (c. 
Polycl.  p.  1212),  was  for  money  lent  on  a  trireme, 
during  a  passage  from  Sestos  to  Athens,  but  upon 
condition  that  she  should  first  go  to  Hierum  to 
convoy  vessels  laden  with  corn  ;  the  principal  and 
interest  were  to  be  paid  at  Athens  on  her  arrival 
there. 

The  best  illustration  of  the  facts  mentioned 
above,  is  found  in  a  vavriK^j  irvyypaip-fii  given  in 
the  speech  of  Demosthenes  against  Lacritus.  It 
contains  the  following  statement  and  conditions. 

Two  Athenians  lent  two  Phaselitans  3000 
drachmae  upon  a  cargo  of  3000  casks  of  Mendean 
wine,  on  which  the  latter  were  not  to  owe  anything 
else,  or  raise  any  additional  loan  (ou5*  imZavtiffov- 
rai).  They  were  to  sail  from  Athens  to  Mende  or 
Scione,  where  the  wine  was  to  be  shipped,  and 
thence  to  the  Bosporus,  with  liberty,  if  they  pre- 
ferred it,  to  continue  their  voyage  on  the  left  side 
of  the  Black  Sea  as  far  as  the  Borysthenes,  and 
then  to  return  to  Athens  ;  the  rate  of  interest 
being  fixed  at  225  drachmae  in  1000,  or  25  per 
cent,  for  the  whole  time  of  absence.  If,  however, 
they  did  not  return  to  Hierum,  a  port  in  Bithynia 
close  to  the  Thracian  Bosporus  (Wolf,  ad  Lept.  p. 
259),  before  the  early  rising  of  Arcturus,  i.  e.  be- 
fore the  20th  of  September  or  thereabouts,  when 
navigation  began  to  be  dangerous,  they  had  to  pay 
a  higher  rate  of  30  per  cent,  on  account  of  the  ad- 
ditional risk.  The  agreement  further  specified 
that  there  should  be  no  change  of  vessel  for  the 
return  cargo,  and  that  if  it  arrived  safe  at  Athens, 
the  loan  was  to  be  repaid  within  twenty  days 
afterwards,  without  any  deductions  except  for  loss 
by  payments  made  to  enemies,  and  for  jettisons 
(evTeAes  ir\V  iic€o\ris.  k.  t.  A.)  made  with  the 
consent  of  all  on  boand  (o»  trifiwXoi)  ;  that  till  the 
money  was  repaid,  the  goods  pledged  (i-a  foro- 
Kelfteva)  should  be  under  the  control  of  the 
lenders,  and  be  sold  by  them,  if  payment  was  not 
made  within  the  appointed  time  ;  that  if  the  sale 
of  the  goods  did  not  realise  the  required  amount, 
the  lender  might  raise  the  remainder  by  making  a 
levy  (irpa|is)  upon  the  property  of  both  or  either 
of  the  traders,  just  as  if  they  had  been  cast  in  a 
suit,  and  became  {nrepf,fi.epoi,  i.  e.  had  not  complied 
with  a  judgment  given  against  them  within  the 
time  appointed.  Another  clause  in  the  agreement 
provides  for  the  contingency  of  their  not  entering 
the  Pontus  ;  in  that  case  they  were  to  remain  in 
the  Hellespont,  at  the  end  of  July,  for  ten  days 
after  the  early  rising  of  the  dog-star  (<?irl  nvvi), 
discharge  their  cargo  (4£4\€a-6ai)  in  some  place 
where  the  Athenians  had  no  right  of  reprisals 
(oVou  hv  /j.)}  avAat  &ai  Toty  'Afhjvafois),  (which 
might  be  executed  unfairly,  and  would  lead  to 
retaliations,)  and  then,  on  their  return  to  Athens, 
they  were  to  pay  the  lower  rate  of  interest,  or  25 
per  cent.  Lastly,  if  the  vessel  were  to  be  wrecked, 
the  cargo  was,  if  possible,  to  be  saved  ;  and  the 
agreement  was  to  be  conclusive  on  all  points. 

From  the  preceding  investigation,  it  appears  that 
the  rate  of  interest  amongst  the  ancient  Greeks  was 
higher  than  in  modern  Europe,  and  at  Rome  in  the 
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age  of  Cicero.  This  high  rate  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  caused  by  any  scarcity  of  money,  for  the 
rent  of  land  and  houses  in  Athens  and  its  neigh* 
bourhood  was  not  at  all  proportional  to  it.  Thus 
Isaeus  (de  Hagn.  Hered.  p.  88)  says  that  a  house 
at  Thriae  was  let  for  only  8  per  cent,  of  its  value, 
and  some  houses  at  Melite  and  Eleusis  for  a  frac- 
tion more.  We  should  therefore  rather  refer  it  to 
a  low  state  of  credit,  occasioned  by  a  variety  of 
causes,  such  as  the  division  of  Greece  into  a  number 
of  petty  states,  and  the  constitution  and  regulation 
of  the  courts  of  law,  which  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
at  all  favourable  to  money-lenders  in  enforcing  their 
rights.  Bockh  assigns  as  an  additional  cause  "  the 
want  of  moral  principles."  (Bb'ckh,  Ibid.  pp.  123 
—139,  2nd  ed.) 

2.  Roman.  The  Latin  word  for  interest,  femt 
oTfoenus,  originally  meant  any  increase,  and  was 
thence  applied,  like  the  Greek  tokos,  to  denote  the 
interest  or  increase  of  money.  "  Fenus,"  says 
Varro  (apud  GeU.  xvi.  12),  "  dictum  a  fetu  et  quasi 
a  fetura  quadam  pecuniae  parientis  atque  incres- 
centis."  The  same  root  is  found  in  fecundus. 
Fenus  was  also  used  for  the  principal  as  well  as  the 
interest.  (Tacit.  Ann.  vi.  17,  xiv.  53.)  Another 
term  for  interest  was  usurae,  generally  found  in 
the  plural,  and  also  impendium,  on  which  Varro 
(de  Ling.  Lot.  v.  183,  Miiller)  remarks,  "a  quo 
(pondere)  usura  quod  in  sorte  accedebat,  impen- 
dium appellatum." 

Towards  the  close  of  the  republic,  the  interest 
of  money  became  due  on  the  first  of  every  mouth : 
hence  the  phrases  tristes  or  celeres  cale/idue  and 
calendarium,  the  latter  meaning  a  debt-book  or  hook 
of  accounts.  The  rate  of  interest  was  expressed  in 
the  time  of  Cicero,  and  afterwards  by  means  of  the 
as  and  its  divisions,  according  to  the  following 
table :  — 

Asses  usurae,  or  one  as  per  month 

for  the  use  of  one  hundred       =  12  per  cent. 

Deunces  usurae 11  „ 

Dextantes      „ .10  „ 

Dodrantes     „      ......  9  „ 

Besses           „ 8  „ 

Septunces      „ 7  „ 

Semisses        ,, 6  „ 

Quincunces   „..'...  5  „ 

Trientes         „ 4  „ 

#     Quadrantes   , 3  „ 

Sextantes      „ 2  „ 

Unciae          , 1  ,, 

Instead  of  the  phrase  asses  usurae,  a  synonyme 
was  used,  viz.  centesitnae  usurae,  inasmuch  as  at 
this  rate  of  interest  there  was  paid  in  a  hundred 
months  a  sum  equal  to  the  whole  principal.  Hence 
binae  cenfesimae  =  24  per  cent.,  and  quatermw 
centesimal  —  48  per  cent.  So  also  in  the  line  ot 
Horace  (Sat.  i.  2. 14),  "  Quinas  hie  capiti  mercedes 
exsecat,"  we  must  understand  quinas  centesimas, 
or  60  per  cent.,  as  the  sum  taken  from  the  capital. 
Niebuhr  (Hist,  of  Rom.  vol.  iii.  p.  57)  is  of  opinion 
that  the  monthly  rate  of  the  centesimae  was  of 
foreign  origin,  and  first  adopted  at  Rome  in  the 
time  of  Sulla.  The  old  yearly  rate  established  by 
the  Twelve  Tables  (it.  c.  450)  was  the  uncumum 
fenus.  This  has  been  variously  interpreted  to 
mean,  (1)  one-twelfth  of  the  centesima  paid 
monthly,  i.  e.  one  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  and  (2) 
one-twelfth  of  the  principal  paid  monthly,  or  a 
hundred  per  cent,  per  annum.     Niebuhr  (l.  c.)  re- 
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fates  at  length  the  two  opinions ;  but  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  observe  that  one  is  inconsistent  with 
common  sense,  and  the  other  with  the  early  history 
of  the  republic.  A  third  and  satisfactory  opinion 
is  as  follows :  —  The  uncia  was  the  twelfth  part  of 
the  as,  and  since  the  full  (12  oz.)  copper  coinage 
was  still  in  use  at  Rome  when  the  Twelve  Tables 
became  law,  the  phrase  unciarium  fenus  would  be 
a  natural  expression  for  interest  of  one  ounce  in 
the  pound  ;  i.  e.  a  twelfth  part  of  the  sum  bor- 
rowed, or  8£  per  cent.,  not  per  month,  but  per  year. 
This  rate,  if  calculated  for  the  old  Roman  year  of 
ten  months,  would  give  10  per  cent,  for  the  civil 
year  of  twelve  months,  which  was  in  common  use 
in  the  time  of  the  decemvirs.  The  analogy  of  the 
Greek  terms  tokos,  iirlrpiTOS,  &c,  confirms  this 
view,  which,  as  Niebuhr  observes,  is  not  invalidated 
by  the  admission,  that  it  supposes  a  yearly  and  not 
a  monthly  payment  of  interest ;  for  though  in  the 
later  times  of  the  republic  interest  became  due 
every  month,  there  is  no  trace  of  this  having  been 
the  case  formerly.  (Rein,  Romische  Privatrecht, 
p.  304.)  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  account  for  the 
change  :  it  probably  was  connected  with  the  modi- 
fications made  from  time  to  time  in  the  Roman 
law  of  debtor  and  creditor  (such  as  the  abolition  of 
personal  slavery  for  debt),  the  natural  effect  of 
which  would  be  to  make  creditors  more  scrupulous 
in  lending  money,  and  more  vigilant  in  exacting 
the  interest  due  upon  it. 

If  a  debtor  could  not  pay  the  principal  and  in- 
terest at  the  end  of  the  year,  he  used  to  borrow 
money  from  a  fresh  creditor,  to  pay  off  his  old 
debt.  This  proceeding  was  very  frequent,  and 
called  a  versura  (compare  Ter.  Phorm.  v.  2.  16), 
a  word  which  Festus  (s. v.)  thus  explains :  "  Versu- 
ram  facere,  mutuam  pecuniam  sumere,  ex  eo  dic- 
tum est,  quod  initio  qui  mutuabantur  ab  aliis,  ut 
aliis  solverent,  velut  verterent  creditorem."  It 
amounted  to  little  short  of  paying  compound  in- 
terest, or  an  Anatocismus  anniversarius,  another 
phrase  for  which  was  usurae  renovatae  ;  e.  g.  cen- 
tesimae  renovatae  is  twelve  per  cent,  compound 
interest,  to  which  Cicero  {ad  Ait  v.  21)  opposes 
centisimae  perpetuo  fmore^  12  per  cent,  simple 
interest.  The  following  phrases  are  of  common 
occurrence  in  connection  with  borrowing  and  lend- 
ing money  at  interest :  —  Pecuniam  apud  aliquem 
collocare,  to  lend  money  at  interest  ;  relegere,  to 
call  it  in  again  ;  cavere,  to  give  security  for  it  ; 
opponere  or  opponere  pignori,  to  give  as  a  pledge  or 
mortgage :  hence  the  pun  in  Catullus  {Car.  26), 

"  Furi,  villula  nostra  non  ad  Austri 
Flatus  opposita  est,  nee  ad  Favoni : 
Verum  ad  millia  quindecim  et  ducentos. 
0  ventum  horribilem  atque  pestilentem." 

The  word  nomen  is  also  of  extensive  use  in  money 
transactions.  Properly  it  denoted  the  name  of  a 
debtor,  registered  in  a  banker's  or  any  other  ac- 
count-book ;  hence  it  came  to  signify  the  articles 
of  an  account,  a  debtor,  or  a  debt  itself.  Thus  we 
have  bonum  nomen,  a  good  debt :  nomina  facere, 
to  lend  monies  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  vii.  23),  and  also  to 
borrow  money  (Id.  de  Off.  iii.  14).  Moreover,  the 
Romans  generally  discharged  debts  through  the 
agency  of  a  banker  (inforo  et  de  mensae  scriptura) 
rather  than  by  a  direct  personal  payment  {ex  area 
domoque)  ;  and  as  an  order  or  undertaking  for  pay- 
ment was  given  by  writing  down  the  sum  to  be 
paid,  with  the  receiver's  name  underneath  or  along- 
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side  it  (see  Dem.  c.  Callip.  p.  1236),  hence  came 

the  phrases  scribere  nummos  alicui,  to  promise  to 
pay  (Plaut.  Asm.  ii.  4.  34)  ;  rescribere,  to  pay  back, 
of  a  debtor  (Ter.  Phorm.  v.  7.  29).  So  also  per- 
scHbere,  to  give  a  bill  or  draft  (perscriptio)  on  a 
banker  for  payment,  in  opposition  to  payment  by 
ready  money.  (Cie.  ad  Att.  xii.  51,  xvi.  2.) 

The  Roman  law  of  debtor  and  creditor  is  given 
under  Nexum.  It  is  sufficient  to  remark  here  that 
the  Licinian  laws  [Leges  Liciniae],  by  which 
the  grievances  of  debtors  were  to  a  certain  extent 
redressed,  did  not  lay  any  restriction  on  the  rate  of 
interest  that  might  be  legally  demanded ;  and  it  is 
clear  from  various  circumstances  that  the  scarcity  of 
money  at  Rome  after  the  taking  of  the  city  by  the 
Gauls  had  either  led  to  the  actual  abolition  of  the 
old  uncial  rate  {unciarum  fenus)  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  or  caused  it  to  fall  into  disuse.  Nine  years, 
however,  after  the  passing  of  these  laws  (Liv.  vii. 
16)  the  rate  of  the  Twelve  Tables  was  re-es- 
tablished, and  any  higher  rate  prohibited  by  the 
bill  {rogatio)  of  the  tribunes  Duilius  and  Maenius. 
Still  this  limitation  of  the  rate  of  interest  did  not 
enable  debtors  to  pay  the  principal,  and  what  Tacitus 
{Ann.  vi.  16)  calls  the  fenebre  malum  became  at  last 
so  serious  that  the  government  thought  it  necessary 
to  interfere,  and  remedy,  if  possible,  an  evil  so  great 
and  inveterate.  Accordingly,  fourteen  years  after 
the  passing  of  the  Licinian  laws,  five  commissioners 
were  appointed  for  this  purpose  under  the  title  of 
mensarii  or  bankers.  These  opened  their  banks  in  . 
the  forum,  and  in  the  name  of  the  treasury  offered 
ready  money  to  any  debtor  who  could  give  security 
{cavere)  to  the  state  for  it :  moreover,  they  ordered 
that  land  and  cattle  should  be  received  in  payment 
of  debts  at  a  fair  valuation,  a  regulation  which 
Caesar  adopted  for  a  similar  purpose.  (Suet.  Jul. 
Goes.  42.)  By  these  means  Livy  (vii.  21)  tells 
us  that  a  great  amount  of  debt  was  satisfactorily 
liquidated.  Five  years  afterwards,  the  legal  rate 
of  interest  was  still  further  lowered  to  the  semun- 
ciarium  fenus,  or  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  the 
whole  sum  {ad,  semuncias  redacta  usura,  Tac.  Ann. 
vi.  16)  ;  and  in  b.  c.  346  we  read  of  several  usurers 
being  punished  for  a  violation  of  the  law  (Liv.  vii. 
28),  by  which  they  were  subjected  to  a  penalty  of 
four  times  the  amount  of  the  loan.  (Cato,  de  Re 
Rust,  init.)  But  all  these  enactments  were  merely 
palliatives  ;  the  termination  and  cure  of  the  evil 
was  something  more  decisive— neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  species  of  national  bankruptcy  — a 
general  abolition  of  debts  or  xpe&v  hiroKowf).  This 
happened  in  B.C.  341,  a  year  remarkable  for  po- 
litical changes  of  great  importance,  and  was  fol- 
lowed up  by  the  passing  of  the  Genucian  laws, 
which  forbade  the  taking  of  usury  altogether.  (Liv. 
vii.  42.)  A  law  like  this,  however,  was  sure  to  be 
evaded,  and  there  was  a  very  simple  way  of  doing 
so  ;  it  only  affected  Roman  citizens,  and  therefore 
the  usurers  granted  loans,  not  in  the  name  of  them- 
selves, but  of  the  Latins  and  allies  who  were  not 
bound  by  it.  (Liv.  xxxv.  7.)  To  prevent  this  eva- 
sion the  Sempronian  law  was  passed  (b.  c.  194), 
which  placed  the  Latins  and  allies  on  the  same 
footing  in  respect  of  lending  money  as  the  full 
Roman  citizens.  At  last,  after  many  futile  at- 
tempts to  prevent  the  exaction  of  interest  at  any 
rate,  and  in  any  shape,  the  idea  was  abandoned 
altogether,  and  the  centesima  or  12  per  cent,  per 
annum  became  the  legal  and  recognised  rate. 
Niebuhr,  as  we  have  already  observed,  is  of  opi- 
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nion  that  it  was  first  adopted  at  Rome  in  the  time 
of  Sulla  ;  but  whether  it  became  the  legal  rate  by 
any  special  enactment,  cr  from  general  consent,  does 
not  appear.  Some  writers  have  inferred  (Heinecc. 
iii.  15)  that  it  was  first  legalised  by  the  edicts  of 
the  city  praetors,  an  inference  drawn  from  the 
general  resemblance  between  the  praetorian  and 
proconsular  edicts,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  some 
proconsular  edicts  are  extant,  by  which  the  cente- 
sima  is  fixed  as  the  legal  rate  in  proconsular  pro- 
vinces. {In  edicto  tralaticio  centesimas  me  obser- 
vaturum  Jtabui,  Cic.  ad  Att.  v.  21.)  Whether  this 
supposition  is  true  or  not,  it  is  admitted  that  the 
centesima  or  12  per  cent,  was  the  legal  rate  towards 
the  close  of  the  republic,  and  also  under  the  em- 
perors. Justinian  reduced  it  to  6  per  cent.  (Heinec. 
iii.  16.) 

In  cases  of  fenus  nauticum,  however,  or  bottomry, 
as  the  risk  was  the  money  lender's,  he '  might  de- 
mand any  interest  he  liked  while  the  vessel  on 
which  the  money  was  lent  was  at  sea ;  but  after  she 
reached  harbour,  and  while  she  was  there,  no  more 
than  the  usual  rate  of  12  per  cent,  on  the  centesima 
could  be  demanded. 

Justinian  made  it  the  legal  rate  for  fenus  nauti- 
cum under  all  circumstances.  (Heinec.  I.  c.)  [R.  W.] 

FERA'LIA.     [Funus.] 

FE'RCULUM  (from  fer-o\  is  applied  to  any 
kind  of  tray  or  platform  used  for  carrying  anything. 
Thus  it  is  used  to  signify  the  tray  or  frame  on  which 
several  dishes  were  brought  in  at  once  at  dinner 
(Petron.  35  ;  Plin.  H.  iW  xxviii.  2)  ;  and  hence 
fercula  came  to  mean  the  number  of  courses  at 
dinner,  and  even  the  dishes  themselves.  (Suet. 
Aug.  74  ;  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Aen.  i.  637;  Juv.  i.  93, 
xi.  64  ;  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  6.  104  ;  Mart.  iii.  50,  ix.  82, 
xi.  31.) 

The  ferculum  was  also  used  for  carrying  the 
images  of  the  gods  in  the  procession  of  the  circus 
(Suet  Jul.  76)  [Circus,  p.  287,  a],  the  ashes  of 
the  dead  in  a  funeral  (Suet.  Col.  15),  and  the  spoils 
in  a  triumph  (Suet  Jul.  37  ;  Liv.  i.  10)  ;  in  all 
which  cases  it  appears  to  have  been  carried  on  the 
shoulders  or  in  the  hands  of  men.  The  most  illus- 
trious captives  were  sometimes  placed  on  a  fer- 
culum in  a  triumph,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
better  seen.     (Senec.  Here.  Oet.  109.) 

FERENTA'RII.     [Exercitus,  p.  502,  b.] 

FERETRUM.     [Funus.] 

FE'RIAE,  holidays,  were,  generally  speaking, 
days,  or  seasons  during  which  free-born  Romans 
suspended  their  political  transactions  and  their 
law-suits,  and  during  which  slaves  enjoyed  a  cessa- 
tion from  labour.  (Cic.  de  Leg.  ii.  8.  12,  de  Div. 
i.  45.)  All  feriae  were  thus  dies  nefasti.  The 
feriae  included  all  days  consecrated  to  any  deity  ; 
consequently  all  days  on  which  public  festivals 
were  celebrated  were  feriae  or  dies  feriati.  But 
some  of  them,  such  as  the  feria  viudemialis,  and 
the  feriae  aestivae,  seem  to  have  had  no  direct  con- 
nection with  the  worship  of  the  gods.  The  nun- 
dinae,  however,  during  the  time  of  the  kings  and 
the  early  period  of  the  republic,  were  feriae  only 
for  the  populus,  and  days  of  business  for  the  ple- 
beians, until,  by  the  Hortensian  law,  they  became 
fasti  or  days  of  business  for  both  orders.  (Macrob. 
Sat.  i,  16;  compare  Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Rome,  vol.  ii. 
p.  213,  &c.  ;  Walter,  Geschichte  d.  Rom.  Reckts, 
p.  190.) 

All  feriae  were  divided  into  two  classes,  feriae 
■pu&licae  and  feriae  privatae*    The  latter  were  only 
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observed  by  single  families  or  individuals,  in  com- 
memoration of  some  particular  event  which  had 
been  of  importance  to  them  or  their  ancestors.  Aa 
family  feriae,  are  mentioned  the  feriae  Glaudiaei 
Aemiliae^  Juliae,  Corneliae,  &c,  and  we  must  sup- 
pose that  all  the  great  Roman  families  had  their 
particular  feriae,  as  they  had  their  private  sacra. 
Among  the  family- holidays  we  may  also  mention 
the  feriae  denicales,  i.  e.  the  day  on  which  a  family, 
after  having  lost  one  of  its  members  by  death, 
underwent  a  purification.  (Fest.  s.  v. ;  Cic.  de 
Leg.  ii.  22  ;  Columell.  ii.  22.)  Individuals  kept 
feriae  on  their  birthdays,  and  other  occasions  which 
marked  any  memorable  event  of  their  lives.  During 
the  time  of  the  empire  the  birthday  of  an  emperor 
sometimes  assumed  the  character  of  a  public  holiday, 
and  was  celebrated  by  the  whole  nation  with  games 
and  sacrifices.  Thus  the  birthday  of  Augustus, 
called  Augustalia,  was  celebrated  with  great  splen- 
dour even  in  the  time  of  Dion  Cassius  (liv.  34, 
lvi.  46).  The  day  on  which  Augustus  had  re- 
turned from  his  wars  was  likewise  for  a  long  time 
made  a  holiday  of.  (Tacit.  Annal.  i.  15,  with  the 
note  of  Lipsius  ;  Dion  Cass.  liv.  10.)  The  dies 
natalicii  of  the  cities  of  Rome  and  Constantinople 
were  at  a  still  later  period  likewise  reckoned  among 
the  feriae.     (Cod.  3.  tit.  12.  s.  6.) 

All  feriae  publicae,  i.  e.  those  which  were  ob- 
served by  the  whole  nation,  were  divided  into 
feriae  stativaei  feriae  conceptivae^  and  feriae  impera- 
tivae.  Feriae  stativae  or  statae  were  those  which 
were  held  regularly,  and  on  certain  days  marked 
in  the  calendar.  (Fest.  s.  v.  ;  Macrob.  I.  c.)  To 
these  belonged  some  of  the  great  festivals,  such  aa 
the  Agonalia,  Carmentalia,  Lupercalia,  &c.  Feriae 
conceptivae  orconceptae  were  held  every  year,  hut 
not  on  certain  or  fixed  days,  the  time  being  every 
year  appointed  by  the  magistrates  or  priests  {quot- 
airnis  a  magistratibus  vel  sacerdotibtts  coneipiuntur, 
Macrob.  I.  c.  ;  Varro,  de  Ling.  Lot.  vi.  25,  &c.  j 
Fest.  s.  v.).  Among  these  we  may  mention  the 
feriae  Latinae,  feriae  Sementivae,  Paganalia,  and 
Compitalia,  Feriae  imperativae  are  those  which 
were  held  on  certain  emergencies  at  the  command 
of  the  consuls,  praetors,  or  of  a  dictator.  The  books 
of  Livy  record  many  feriae  imperativae,  which 
were  chiefly  held  in  order  to  avert  the  dangers 
which  some  extraordinary  prodigy  seemed  to  fore- 
bode, but  also  after  great  victories.  (Liv.  i.  31, 
iii.  5,  vii.  28,  xxxv.  40,  xlii.  3  ;  Polyb.  xxi.  1.) 
They  frequently  lasted  for  several  days,  the  number 
of  which  depended  upon  the  importance  of  the 
event  which  was  the  cause  of  their  celebration. 
But  whenever  a  rain  of  stones  was  believed  to  have 
happened,  the  anger  of  the  gods  was  appeased  by 
a  sacrum  novemdiale,  or  feriae  per  novum  dies. 
This  number  of  days  had  been  fixed  at  the  time 
when  this  prodigy  had  first  been  observed.  (Liv. 
i.  31.)  Respecting  the  legitimate  forms  in  which 
the  feriae  conceptivae  and  imperativae  were  an- 
nounced and  appointed,  see  Brisson.  de  Form.  p. 
107,  &c. 

The  manner  in  which  all  public  feriae  were  kept 
bears  great  analogy  to  our  Sunday.  The  people 
generally  visited  the  temples  of  the  gods,  and 
offered  up  their  prayers  and  sacrifices.  The  most 
serious  and  solemn  seem  to  have  been  the  feriae 
imperativae,  but  all  the  others  were  generally  at- 
tended by  rejoicings  and  feasting.  All  kinds  of 
business,  especially  law-suits,  were  suspended  dur- 
ing the  public  feriae,  as  they  were  considered  to 
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pollute  the  sacred  season  ;  the  rex  sacrorum  and 
the  flamines  were  not  even  allowed  to  behold  any 
work  being  done  during  the  feriae  ;  hence,  when 
they  went  out,  they  were  preceded  by  their  heralds 
(praeciae,  praeclamitatores,  or  calatores),  who  en- 
joined the  people  to  abstain  from  working,  that  the 
sanctity  of  the  day  might  not  be  polluted  by  the 
priests  seeing  persons  at  work.  (Fest  s.  v.  Praecia; 
Macrob.  I.  c.  ;  compare  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Georg.  v. 
268  ;  Plut.  Numa,  c.  14.)  Those  who  neglected 
this  admonition  were  not  only  liable  to  a  fine,  but 
in  case  their  disobedience  was  intentional,  their 
crime  was  considered  to  be  beyond  the  power  of 
any  atonement ;  whereas  those  who  had  unconsci- 
ously continued  their  work,  might  atone  for  their 
transgression  by  offering  a  pig.  It  seems  that 
doubts  as  to  what  kinds  of  work  might  be  done  at 
public  feriae  were  not  unfrequent,  and  we  possess 
Borne  curious  and  interesting  decisions  given  by 
Roman  pontiffs  on  this  subject.  One  Umbro  de- 
clared it  to  be  no  violation  of  the  feriae,  if  a  person 
did  such  work  as  had  reference  to  the  gods,  or  was 
connected  with  the  offering  of  sacrifices  ;  all  work, 
he  moreover  declared,  was  allowed  which  was  ne- 
cessary to  supply  the  urgent  wants  of  human  life. 
The  pontiff  Scaevola,  when  asked  what  kind  of 
work  might  be  done  on  a  dies  feriatus,  answered 
that  any  work  might  be  done,  if  any  suffering  or 
injury  should  be  the  result  of  neglect  or  delay,  e.  g. 
if  an  ox  should  fall  into  a  pit,  the  owner  might 
employ  workmen  to  lift  it  out ;  or  if  a  house 
threatened  to  fall  down,  the  inhabitants  might  take 
such  measures  as  would  prevent  its  falling,  without 
polluting  the  feriae.  (Macrob.  I.  c.  and  iii.  S  ; 
Virg.  Georg.  i.  270,  with  the  remarks  of  J.  H.Voss; 
Cato,  de  Re  Rust.  2  ;  Columella,  ii.  22  ;  compare 
Math.  xii.  1 1  ;  Luke  xiv.  5.)  Respecting  the  va- 
rious kinds  of  legal  affairs  which  might  be  brought 
before  the  praetor  on  days  of  public  feriae,  see 
Digest.  2.  tit.  12.  s.  2. 

It  seems  to  have  been  owing  to  the  immense  in- 
crease of  the  Roman  republic  and  of  the  accumula- 
tion of  business  arising  therefrom,  that  some  of  the 
feriae  such  as  the  Compitalia  and  Lupercalia,  in 
the  course  of  time  ceased  to  be  observed,  until  they 
were  restored  by  Augustus,  who  revived  many  of 
the  ancient  religious  rites  and  ceremonies.  (Suet. 
Aug.  31.)  Marcus  Antoninus  again  increased  the 
number  of  days  of  business  (dies  fasti)  to  230,  and 
the  remaining  days  were  feriae.  (Capitol.  M .  Anton. 
Phil.  c.  10.)  After  the  introduction  of  Christi- 
anity in  the  Roman  empire,  the  old  feriae  were 
abolished,  and  the  Sabbath,  together  with  the 
Christian  festivals,  were  substituted  j  but  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  were  kept  was  nearly  the  same 
as  that  in  which  the  feriae  had  been  observed. 
Law-suits  were  accordingly  illegal  on  Sundays  and 
holidays,  though  a  master  might  emancipate  his 
slave  if  he  liked.  (Cod.  3.  tit.  12.)  All  work 
and  all  political  as  well  as  judicial  proceedings, 
were  suspended  ;  but  the  country  people  were  al- 
lowed freely  and  unrestrainedly  to  apply  them- 
Belves  to  their  agricultural  labours,  which  seem  at 
all  times  to  have  been  distinguished  from  and 
thought  superior  to  all  other  kinds  of  work  ;  for,  as 
mentioned  below,  certain  feriae  were  instituted 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  country 
people  to  follow  their  rural  occupations  without 
being  interrupted  by  law-suits  and  other  public 
transactions. 

After  this  general  view  of  the  Roman  feriae,  we 
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shall  proceed  to  give  a  short  account  of  thuse  festi- 
vals and  holidays  which  were  designated  by  the 
name  of  feriae. 

Feriae  Latinae,  or  simply  Latinae  (the  original 
name  was  Latiar,  Macrob.  I.  c. ;  Cic.  ad  Quint. 
Frat.  ii.  4),  had,  according  to  the  Roman  legends, 
been  instituted  by  the  last  Tarquin  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  alliance  between  the  Romans  and 
Latins.  (Dionys.  Hal.  iv.  p.  250.  Sylb.)  But 
Niebuhr  (Hist,  of  Rome,  ii.  p.  34)  has  shown  that 
the  festival,  which  was  originally  a  panegyris  of 
the  Latins,  is  of  much  higher  antiquity  ;  for  we 
find  it  stated  that  the  towns  of  the  Priscans  and 
Latins  received  their  shares  of  the  sacrifice  on  the 
Alban  mount — which  was  the  place  of  its  celebration 
—  along  with  the  Albans  and  the  thirty  towns  of 
the  Alban  commonwealth.  All  that  the  last 
Tarquin  did  was  to  convert  the  original  Latin 
festival  into  a  Roman  one,  and  to  make  it  the 
means  of  hallowing  and  cementing  the  alliance 
between  the  two  nations.  Before  the  union,  the 
chief  magistrate  of  the  Latins  had  presided  at  the 
festival ;  but  Tarquin  now  assumed  this  distinc- 
tion, which  subsequently,  after  the  destruction  of 
the  Latin  commonwealth,  remained  with  the  chief 
magistrates  of  Rome.  (Liv.  v.  17.)  The  object 
of  this  panegyris  on  the  Alban  mount  was  the 
worship  of  Jupiter  Latiaris,  and,  at  least  as  long 
as  the  Latin  republic  existed,  to  deliberate  and 
decide  on  matters  of  the  confederacy,  and  to  settle 
any  disputes  which  might  have  arisen  among  its 
members.  As  the  feriae  Latinae  belonged  to  the 
conceptivae,  the  time  of  their  celebration  greatly 
depended  on  the  state  of  affairs  at  Rome,  as  the 
consuls  were  never  allowed  to  take  the  field  until 
they  had  held  the  Latinae.  (Liv.  xxi.  63,  xxii.  1, 
xxv.  12.)  This  festival  was  a  great  engine  in  the 
hands  of  the  magistrates,  who  had  to  appoint  the 
time  of  its  celebration  (concipere,  edieere,  or  indicere 
Latinas);  as  it  might  often  suit  their  purpose 
either  to  hold  the  festival  at  a  particular  time  or 
to  delay  it,  in  order  to  prevent  or  delay  such  pub- 
lic proceedings  as  seemed  injurious  and  pernicious, 
and  to  promote  others  to  which  they  were  favour- 
ably disposed.  This  feature,  however,  the  feriae 
Latinae  had  in  common  with  all  other  feriae  con- 
ceptivae. Whenever  any  of  the  forms  or  cere- 
monies customary  at  the  Latinae  had  been  neglected, 
the  consuls  had  the  right  to  propose  to  the  senate, 
or  the  college  of  pontiffs,  that  their  celebration 
should  be  repeated  (instawari,  Cic.  ad  Quint. 
Frat.  ii.  6  ;  Liv.  xxii.  1,  xli.  16).  Respecting 
the  duration  of  the  feriae  Latinae,  the  common 
opinion  formerly  was,  that  at  first  they  only  lasted 
for  one  day,  to  which  subsequently  a  second,  a 
third,  and  a  fourth  were  added  (Dionys.  Hal.  vi. 
p.  415.  Sylb.)  ;  but  it  is  clear  that  this  suppo- 
sition was  founded  on  a  confusion  of  the  feriae 
Latinae  with  the  Ludi  Maximi,  and  that  they 
lasted  for  six  days ;  one  for  each  decury  of  the 
Alban  and  Latin  towns.  (Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Rome, 
ii.  p.  35  ;  comp.  Liv.  vi.  42  ;  Plut.  CamiU.  42.) 
The  festive  season  was  attended  by  a  sacred  truce, 
and  no  battle  was  allowed  to  be  fought  during  those 
days.  (Dionys.  Hal.  iv.  p.  250,  Sylb.  ;  Macrob. 
I,  c.)  In  early  times,  during  the  alliance  of  the 
Romans  and  Latins,  the  chief  magistrates  of  both 
nations  met  on  the  Alban  mount,  and  conducted 
the  solemnities,  at  which  the  Romans,  however, 
had  the  presidency.  But  afterwards  the  Romans 
alone   conducted  the  celebration,  and  offered  the 
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common  sacrifice  of  an  ox  to  Jupiter  Latiaris,  in 
the  name  and  on  behalf  of  all  who  took  part  in  it. 
The  flesh  of  the  victim  was  distributed  among  the 
several  towns  whose  common  sanctuary  stood  on 
the  Alban  mount.  (Dionys.  Hal.  I.  c. ;  Varro,  de 
Liny.  Lot.  vi.  25  ;  Schol.  Bobiens.  im.  Cic.  Oral. 
pro  Plane,  p.  255,  &c.  Orelli.)  Besides  the  com- 
mon sacrifice  of  an  ox,  the  several  towns  offered 
each  separately  lambs,  cheeses,  or  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  milk  (Cic.  de  Div.  i.  11),  or  cakes.  Mul- 
titudes flocked  to  the  Alban  mount  on  the  occasion, 
and  the  season  was  one  of  great  rejoicings  and 
feasting.  Various  kinds  of  games  were  not  want- 
ing, among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  oscillatio 
(swinging,  Fest.  s.  v.  OsciUum).  It  was  a  sym- 
bolic game,  and  the  legend  respecting  its  origin 
shows  that  it  was  derived  from  the  Latins.  Pliny 
(H.  N.  xxvii.  2)  mentions  that  during  the  Latin 
holidays  a  race  of  four-horse  chariots  (quadrigae 
certant)  took  place  on  the  Capitol,  in  which  the 
victor  received  a  draught  of  absynthium. 

Although  the  Roman  consuls  were  always  pre- 
sent on  the  Alban  mount,  and  conducted  the 
solemn  sacrifice  of  an  ox,  yet  we  read  that  the 
superintendence  of  the  Latinae,  like  that  of  other 
festivals,  was  given  by  the  senate  to  the  Aediles, 
who,  therefore,  probably  conducted  the  minor  sa- 
crifices, the  various  games,  and  other  selemnities 
(Dionys.  Hal.  vi.  p.  415.)  While  the  consuls  were 
engaged  on  the  Alban  mount,  their  place  at  Rome 
was  filled  by  the  praefectus  urbi.  [Praefectus 
Urbi.] 

The  two  days  following  the  celebration  of  the 
Latin  holidays  were  considered  as  dies  religion,  so 
that  no  marriages  could  be  contracted.  (Cic.  ad 
Quint.  Frat.  ii.  4.)  From  Dion  Cassiiis  we  see 
that  in  his  times  the  Feriae  Latinae  were  still 
strictly  observed  by  the  Romans,  whereas  the 
Latin  towns  had,  at  the  time  of  Cicero,  almost  en- 
tirely given  up  taking  any  part  in  them.  The 
Romans  seemed  to  have  continued  to  keep  them 
down  to  the  fourth  century  of  our  era.  (Lactant. 
Institut.  i.  21.) 

Feriae  Smientivae,  or  Sementina  dies,  was  kept 
in  seed-time  for  the  purpose  of  praying  for  a  good 
crop  ;  it  lasted  only  for  one  day,  which  was  fixed 
by  the  pontiffs.  (Varro,  de  Ling.  Lot.  vi.  26, 
de  Re  Rust.  i.  2,  init  ;  Ovid,  Fast.  i.  658,  &c.) 

Feria  vindemialis  lasted  from  the  22d  of  August 
to  the  15th  of  October,  and  was  instituted  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  country-people  to  get  in 
the  fruits  of  the  field  and  to  hold  the  vintage. 
(Codex,  3.  tit.  12.) 

Feriae  aestivae  were  holidays  kept  during  the 
hottest  season  of  summer,  when  many  of  the  weal- 
thier Romans  left  the  city  and  went  into  the 
country.  (Gellius,  ix.  15.  §  1.)  They  seem  to  have 
been  the  same  as  the  messis  feria  (Cod.  3.  tit.  12. 
s.  2,  6),  and  lasted  from  the  24th  of  June  till  the 
1st  of  August. 

Feriae  praecidaneae  are  said  to  have  been  pre- 
paratory days,  or  such  as  preceded  the  ordinary 
feriae  ;  although  they  did  not  belong  to  the  feriae, 
and  often  even  were  dies  atri,  they  were  on  certain 
occasions  inaugurated  by  the  chief  pontiff,  and  thus 
made  feriae.     (Gellius,  iv.  6.)  [L.  S.] 

FESCENNI'NA,  scil.  carmina,  one  of  the 
earliest  kinds  of  Italian  poetry,  which  consisted  of 
rude  and  jocose  verses,  or  rather  dialogues  in  ex- 
tempore verses  (Liv.  vii.  2 ),  in  which  the  merry 
country  folks  assailed  and  ridiculed  one  another. 
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(Horat.  Bpist.  ii.  1.  145.)  This  amusement  seems 
originally  to  have  been  peculiar  to  •  country  people, 
but  it  was  also  introduced  into  the  towns  of  Italy 
and  at  Rome,  where  we  find  it  mentioned  as  one 
of  those  in  which  young  people  indulged  at  wed- 
dings. (Serv.  ad  Aen.  vii.  695  ;  Seneca,  Contrm. 
21  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xv.  22.)  The  fescennina  were 
one  of  the  popular  amusements  at  various  festivals, 
and  on  many  other  occasions,  but  especially  after 
the  harvest  was  over.  After  their  introduction 
into  the  towns  they  seem  to  have  lost  much  of 
their  original  rustic  character,  and  to  have  been 
modified  by  the  influence  of  Greek  refinement  (see 
Virg.  Georg.  ii.  385,  &c.  ;  Tibull.  ii.  1.  55  ;  Catull. 
61.  27)  ;  they  remained,  however,  in  so  far  the 
same,  as  they  were  at  all  times  irregular,  and 
mostly  extempore  doggerel  verses.  Sometimes, 
however,  versus  fescennini  were  also  written  as 
satires  upon  persons.  (Macrob.  Saturn,  ii.  4.)  That 
these  railleries  had  no  malicious  character,  and 
were  not  intended  to  hurt  or  injure,  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  circumstance  that  one  person  often 
called  upon  another  to  answer  and  retort  in  a  simi- 
lar strain.  The  fescennina  are  generally  believed 
to  have  been  introduced  among  the  Romans  from 
Etruria,  and  to  have  derived  their  name  from  Fes- 
cennia,  a  town  of  that  country.  But,  in  the  first 
place,  Fescennia  was  not  an  Etruscan  but  a  Falis- 
can  town  (Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Rome,  i.  p.  136),  and, 
in  the  second,  this  kind  of  amusement  has  at  all 
times  been,  and  is  still,  so  popular  in  Italy,  that  it 
can  scarcely  be  considered  as  peculiar  to  any  par- 
ticular place.  The  derivation  of  a  name  of  this 
kind  from  that  of  some  particular  place  was  for- 
merly a  favourite  custom,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
derivation  of  caerimonia  from  Caere.  Festus  (s.  v.) 
endeavours  to  solve  the  question  by  supposing  fes- 
cennina to  be  derived  from  fascinum,  either  because 
they  were  thought  to  be  a  protection  against  sor- 
cerers and  witches,  or  because  fascinum  (phallus), 
the  symbol  of  fertility,  had  in  early  times,  or  in 
rural  districts,  been  connected  with  the  amusements 
of  the  fescennina.  But  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  this  etymology,  it  is  of  importance  not  to  be 
misled  by  the  common  opinion  that  the  fescennina 
were  of  Etruscan  origin.  [L.  S.] 

FESTI  DIES.     [Dies.] 

FESTU'CA.     [Manumissio.] 

FETIA'LES,  a  college  (Liv.  xxxvi.  3)  of  Ro- 
man priests  who  acted  as  the  guardians  of  the 
public  faith.  It  was  their  province,  when  any 
dispute  arose  with  a  foreign  state,  to  demand  satis- 
faction, to  determine  the  circumstances  under 
which  hostilities  might  be  commenced,  to  perform 
the  various  religious  rites  attendant  on  the  solemn 
declaration  of  war,  and  to  preside  at  the  formal 
ratification  of  peace.  These  functions  are  briefly 
but  comprehensively  defined  by  Varro  (De  Ling. 
Lot.  v.  86,  ed  Miiller),  "  Fetiales. . .  fidei  publicae 
inter  populos  praeerant:  nam  per  hos  fiebat  ut 
justum  conciperetur  bellum  et  inde  desittun,  ut 
foedere  fides  pacis  constitueretur.  Ex  his  mit- 
tebantur,  antequam  conciperetur,  qui  res  repeterent, 
et  per  hos  etiam  nunc  fit  foedus,"  to  which  we 
may  add  the  old  law  quoted  by  Cicero    (De  Leg. 

ii.  9),  "  FOEDERUM,  PACIS,  BELLI,  INDUCIABUM 
ORATORES  FETIALES  JUDICESQUE  SUNTO  ;  BELLA 

disceptanto."  Dionysius  (ii.  72)  and  Livy  (i. 
32)  detail  at  considerable  length  the  ceremonies 
observed  by  the  Romans  in  the  earlier  ages,  when 
they  felt  themselves  aggrieved  by  a  neighbouring 
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people.  It  appears  that  when  an  injury  had  been 
sustained,  four  fetiales  (Varro,  ap.  Non.)  were 
deputed  to  seek  redress,  who  again  elected  one  of 
their  number  to  act  as  their  representative.  This 
individual  was  styled  the  pater  patratus  popidi 
Romani.  A  fillet  of  white  wool  was  bound  round 
ilia  head,  together  with  a  wreath  of  sacred  herbs 
gathered  within  the  inclosure  of  the  Capitoline  hill 
(verbenae^  sagmina)  [Sagmina],  whence  he  was 
sometimes  named  Verbenarius.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxii. 
2.)  Thus  equipped  he  proceeded  to  the  confines 
of  the  offending  tribe,  where  he  halted  and  ad- 
dressed a  prayer  to  Jupiter,  calling  the  god  to  wit- 
ness, with  heavy  imprecations,  that  his  complaints 
were  well  founded  and  his  demands  reasonable. 
He  then  crossed  the  border,  and  the  same  form 
was  repeated  in  nearly  the  same  words  to  the  first 
native  of  the  soil  whom  he  might  chance  to  meet ; 
again  a  third  time  to  the  sentinel  or  any  citizen 
whom  he  encountered  at  the  gate  of  the  chief 
town ;  and  a  fourth  time  to  the  magistrates  in  the 
forum  in  presence  of  the  people.  If  a  satisfactory 
answer  was  not  returned  within  thirty  days,  after 
publicly  delivering  a  solemn  denunciation, — in  which 
the  gods  celestial,  terrestrial,  and  infernal  were 
invoked, — of  what  might  be  expected  to  follow,  he 
returned  to  Rome,  and,  accompanied  by  the  rest 
of  the  fetiales,  made  a  report  of  his  mission  to  the 
senate.  If  the  people  (  Liv.  x.  45),  as  well  as  the 
senate,  decided  for  war,  the  pater  patratus  again 
set  forth  to  the  border  of  the  hostile  territory,  and 
launched  a  spear  tipped  with  iron,  or  charred  at 
the  extremity  and  smeared  with  blood  (emblematic 
doubtless  of  fire  and  slaughter)  across  the  boun- 
dary, pronouncing  at  the  same  time  a  solemn 
declaration  of  war.  The  demand  for  redress  and 
the  proclamation  of  hostilities  were  alike  termed 
cfarir/atio,  which  word  the  Romans  in  later  times 
explained  by  dare  repeiere  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxii.  3  ; 
Serv.  ad  Virg.  Aen.  ix.  53)  ;  but  Gottling  (Ge- 
scJiichte  derJRom.  Staatsverf.  p.  196)  and  other  mo- 
dern writers,  connect  it  with  the  Doric  form  of 

KTJpvl;  and  K7lp$K€lOV. 

Several  of  the  formulae  employed  on  these  occa- 
sions have  been  preserved  by  Livy  (i.  24, 32),  and 
Aulus  Gellius  (xvi.  4),  forming  a  portion  of  the 
Jits  Fetialc  by  which  the  college  was  regulated. 
The  services  of  the  fetiales  were  considered  abso- 
lutely essential  in  concluding  a  treaty  (Liv.  ix.  5)  ; 
and  we  read  that  at  the  termination  of  the  second 
Punic  war  fetiales  were  sent  over  to  Africa,  who 
carried  with  them  their  own  verbenae  and  their 
own  flint  stones  for  smiting  the  victim.  Here  also 
the  chief  was  termed  pater  patratus.  (Liv.  xxx. 
43.) 

The  institution  of  these  priests  was  ascribed  by 
tradition,  in  common  with  other  matters  con- 
nected with  religion,  to  Numa  (Dionys.  ii.  71)  ; 
and  although  Livy  (i.  32)  speaks  as  if  he  attri- 
buted their  introduction  to  Ancus  Martius,  yet  in 
an  earlier  chapter  (i.  24)  he  supposes  them  to  have 
existed  in  the  reign  of  Hostilius.  The  whole 
system  is  said  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
Aequieolae  or  the  Ardeates  (Liv.  and  Dionys.  l.c), 
and  similar  usages  undoubtedly  prevailed  among 
the  Latin  states  ;  for  it  is  clear  that  the  formula 
preserved  by  Livy  (i.  32),  must  have  been  em- 
ployed when  the  pater  patratus  of  the  Romans  was 
put  in  communication  with  the  pater  patratus  of 
the  Prisci  Latini. 

The  number  of  the  fetiales  cannot  be  ascertained 
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with  certainty,  but  some  have  inferred  from  a  pas- 
sage quoted  from  Varro  by  Nonius  (xii.  43)  that 
it  amounted  to  twenty  ;  of  whom  Niebuhr  sup- 
poses ten  were  elected  from  the  Ramnes  and 
ten  from  the  Titienses  ;  but  Gottling  {Geschkhie  der 
Rom.  Staatsverf.  p.  196)  thinks  it  more  probable 
that  they  were  at  first  all  chosen  from  the  Ramnes, 
as  the  Sabines  were  originally  unacquainted  with 
the  use  of  fetiales.  They  were  originally  selected 
from  the  most  noble  families  ;  their  office  lasted  for 
life  (Dionys.  ii.  72)  ;  and  it  seems  probable  that 
vacancies  were  filled  up  by  the  college  (cooptatione) 
until  the  passing  of  the  Lex  Domitia,  when  in  com- 
mon with  most  other  priests  they  would  be  nomi- 
nated in  the  comitia  tributa.  This,  however,  is 
nowhere  expressly  stated. 

The  etymology  of  fetialis  is  uncertain.  Varro 
would  connect  it  with  fdus  and  foedus ;  Festus 
with  ferio  or  facio  :  while  some  modern  scholars 
suppose  it  to  be  allied  to  fipi,  and  thus  (prrridKeis 
would  be  oratores,  speakers.  In  inscriptions  we 
find  both  fetialis  an&fecialis  ;  but  since  in  Greek 
MSS.  the  word  always  appears  under  some  one  of 
the  forms  <p7]Ttd\€is  G>eTi<£AeiS,  (piTu&heis,  the 
orthography  we  have  adopted  in  this  article  is 
probably  correct. 

The  explanation  given  by  Livy  (i.  24)  of  the 
origin  of  the  term  Pater  Patratus  is  satisfactory : — 
"  Pater  Patratus  ad  jusjurandum  patrandum,  id 
est,  sanciendum  fit  foedus  ;  "  and  we  may  at  once 
reject  the  speculations  of  Servius  {ad  Aen.  ix.  S3, 
x.  14,  xii.  206)  and  Plutarch  (Q.  R.  p.  127,  ed. 
Reiske)  ;  the  former  of  whom  supposes  that  he  was 
so  called  because  it  was  necessary  that  his  father 
should  be  alive,  the  latter  that  the  name  indicated 
that  his  father  was  living,  and  that  he  himself  was 
the  father  of  children.  [W.  R.] 

FI'BULA  (irepiicT), irepovls,irepoi/T)Tpis:  Tiipir?;, 
iiniropwls:  eVerVj),  a  brooch  consisting  of  a  pin 
{acus),  and  of  a  curved  portion  furnished  with  a 
hook  (iciVefj,  Horn.  Od,  xviii.  293).  The  curved 
portion  was  sometimes  a  circular  ring  or  disc,  the 
pin  passing  across  its  centre  (woodcut,  figs.  1,  2), 
and  sometimes  an  arc,  the  pin  being  as  the  chord 
of  the  arc  (fig.  3).  The  forms  of  brooches,  which 
were  commonly  of  gold  or  bronze,  and  more  rarely 
of  silver  (Aelian,  V.  H.  i.  18),  were,  however,  as 
various  in  ancient  as  in  modern  times  ;  for  the 
fibula  served  in  dress  not  merely  as  a  fastening, 
but  also  as  an  ornament.  (Horn.  Qd.  xix.  256, 
257  ;  Eurip.  Phoen.  821.) 

1.    2.  3.  4.        5.  6.        T 


Women  wore  the  fibula  both  with  the  Amictus 
and  the  indidus;  men  wore  it  with  the  amictus 
only.  Its  most  frequent  use  was  to  pin  together 
two  parts  of  the  scarf,  shawl  or  cloak  [Chxa- 
mys  ;  Peplum  ;  Pallium],  which  constituted 
the  amictus,  so  as  to  fasten  it  over  the  right 
shoulder.  (Soph.  Track.  923  ;  Theocrit.  xiv.  66  ; 
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Ovid,  Met.  viii.  318  ;  Tacit.  Germ.  17).  [Wood- 
cuts, pp.  2,  117,  213.]  More  rarely  we  see  it 
over  the  breast.  [Woodcut,  p.  218.]  The  epi- 
thet eTep6Tropiros  was  applied  to  a  person  wear- 
ing the  fibula  on  one  shoulder  only  (Schol.  in 
Eurip.  Hec.  933,  934)  ;  for  women  often  wore  it 
on  both  shoulders.  [Woodcuts,  pp.  136,  243, 
257.]  In  consequence  of  the  habit  of  patting  on 
the  amictus  with  the  aid  of  a  fibula,  it  was  called 
irepoi/Jifm  or  efj.irep6vTjp.a  (Theocrit.  Adon.  34.  79), 
irofmiifia  (Eurip.  Elect.  820),  or  kpaax^^  «/>o- 
vifTis  (Brunck,  Anal.  ii.  28).  The  splendid  shawl 
of  Ulysses,  described  in  the  Odyssey  (xix.  225 — 
231),  was  provided  with  two  small  pipes  for  ad- 
mitting the  pin  of  the  golden  brooch  ;  this  contri- 
vance would  secure  the  cloth  from  being  torn.  The 
highest  degree  of  ornament  was  bestowed  upon 
brooches  after  the  fall  of  the  western  empire. 
Justin  II.  (Corippus,  ii.  122),  and  many  of  the 
emperors  who  preceded  him,  as  we  perceive  from 
the  portraits  on  their  medals,  wore  upon  their 
right  shoulders  fibulae,  from  which  jewels,  at- 
tached by  three  small  chains,  depended.  (Beger, 
Thes.  Pal.  p.  407,  408,  &c.) 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  women  often 
wore  the  fibula  on  both  shoulders.  In  addition  to 
this,  a  lady  sometimes  displayed  an  elegant  row  of 
brooches  down  each  arm  upon  the  sleeves  of  her 
tunic  (Aelian,  V.  H.  i.  18),  examples  of  which  are 
seen  in  many  ancient  statues.  It  was  also  fashion- 
able to  wear  them  on  the  breast  (Isid.  Orig.  xix. 
30)  ;  and  another  occasional  distinction  of  female 
attire,  in  later  times,  was  the  use  of  the  fibula  in 
tucking  up  the  tunic  above  the  knee. 

Not  only  might  slight  accidents  to  the  person 
arise  from  wearing  brooches  (Horn.  II.  v.  426),  but 
they  were  sometimes  used,  especially  by  females,  to 
inflict  serious  injuries.  The  pin  of  the  fibula  is  the 
instrument,  which  the  Phrygian  women  employ  to 
deprive  Polymnestor  of  his  sight  by  piercing  his 
pupils  (Eurip.  Hec.  1170),  and  with  which  the 
Athenian  women,  having  first  blinded  a  man,  then 
dispatch  him.  (Herod,  v.  87  ;  Schol.  in  Eurip.  Hec. 
934).  Oedipus  strikes  the  pupils  of  his  own  eye- 
balls with  a  brooch  taken  from  the  dress  of  Jocasta 
(Soph.  Oed.  Tyr.  1269  ;  Eurip.  Phoen.  62).  For 
the  same  reason  we  find  that  Ttepovt&a  meant  to 
pierce,  since  irep6vn  was  properly  the  pin  of  the 
brooch  (trep6vT\cre,  "  pinned  him,"  Horn.  II.  vii. 
145  ;  xiii.  397). 

Brooches  were  succeeded  by  buckles,  especially 
among  the  Romans,  who  called  them  by  the  same 
name.  The  preceding  woodcut  shows  on  the  right 
hand  the  forms  of  four  bronze  buckles  (4, 5, 6, 7)  from 
the  collection  in  the  British  Museum.  This  article 
of  dress  was  chiefly  used  to  fasten  the  belt  [Bal- 
teus],  and  the  girdle  [Zona].  (Virg.  Aen.  xii. 
274  ;  Lydus,  De  Mag.  Rom.  ii.  13).  It  appears 
to  have  been  in  general  much  more  richly  orna- 
mented than  the  brooch  ;  for,  although  Hadrian 
was  simple  and  unexpensive  in  this  as  well  as  in 
other  matters  of  costume  (Spartian.  Hadr.  10), 
yet  many  of  his  successors  were  exceedingly 
prone  to  display  buckles  set  with  jewels  (fibulae 
gemmatae). 

The  terms  which  have  now  been  illustrated  as 
applied  to  articles  of  dress,  were  also  used  to  denote 
pins  variously  introduced  in  carpentry  ;  e.  g.  the 
linen-pins  of  a  chariot  (Parthen.  6);  the  wooden  pins 
inserted  through  the  sides  of  a  boat,  to  which  the 
sailors  fasten  their  lines  or  ropes  (Apoll.  Rhod.  i. 
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567)  ;  the  trenails  which  unite  the  posts  and 
planks  of  a  wooden  bridge  (Caesar,  B.  G.  iv.  1 7) ; 
and  the  pins  fixed  into  the  top  of  a  wooden  tri- 
angle used  as  a  mechanical  engine  (Vitruv.  x.  2). 

The  practice  of  infibulating  singers,  alluded  to 
by  Juvenal  and  Martial,  is  described  in  Rhodius 
De  Ada  and  Pitiscus.  [J.  Y.] 

FI'CTILE  (Kepi/ios,  Kepi/itov,  oVrpamw, 
offrpcLKivov),  earthenware,  a  vessel  or  other  article 
made  of  baked  clay. 

The  instruments  used  in  pottery  (ars  figulina) 
were  the  following : — 1.  The  wheel  (rpoxifo,  orhis, 
rota,  "rota  figularis,"  Plaut.  Epid.  iii.  2.  35), 
which  is  mentioned  by  Homer  (II.  xviii.  600),  and 
is  among  the  most  ancient  of  all  human  inventions. 
According  to  the  representations  of  it  on  the  walls 
of  Egyptian  tombs  (Wilkinson,  Manners  and  Cus- 
toms, iii.  p.  163),  it  was  a  circular  table,  placed  on 
a  cylindrical  pedestal,  and  turning  freely  on  a 
point.  The  workman,  having  placed  a  lump  of 
clay  upon  it,  whirled  it  swiftly  with  his  left  hand, 
and  employed  his  right  in  moulding  the  clay  to 
the  requisite  shape.  Hence  a  dish  is  called  "  the 
daughter  of  the  wheel "  (TpoxiA^Tos  K<i(»j,  Xenar- 
chus,  ap.  Athen.  ii.  p.  64).  2.  Pieces  of  wood  or 
bone,  which  the  potter  (Kepap.eis,figulus)  held  in 
his  right  hand,  and  applied  occasionally  to  the 
surface  of  the  clay  during  its  revolution.  A  pointed 
stick,  touching  the  clay,  would  inscribe  a  circle 
upon  it ;  and  circles  were  in  this  manner  disposed 
parallel  to  one  another,  and  in  any  number,  ac- 
cording to  the  fancy  of  the  artist.  By  having  the 
end  of  the  stick  curved  or  indented,  and  by  turning 
it  in  different  directions,  he  would  impress  many 
beautiful  varieties  of  form  and  outline  upon  his 
vases.  3.  Moulds  (formae,  Timoi,  Schol.  in  Arid. 
Eccles.  1),  used  either  to  decorate  with  figures  in 
relief  (irp6<TTvna)  vessels  which  had  been  thrown 
on  the  wheel,  or  to  produce  foliage,  animals,  or 
any  other  appearances,  on  Antepixa,  on  cornices 
of  terra  cotta,  and  imitative  or  ornamental  pottery 
of  all  other  kinds,  in  which  the  wheel  was  not 
adapted  to  give  the  first  shape.  The  annexed 
woodcut  shows  three  moulds,  which  were  found 
near  Rome  by  M.  Seroux  d'Agincourt.  (Recueil  de 
Fragment,  p.  88 — 92.)  They  are  cut  in  stone. 
One  of  them  was  probably  used  for  making  ante- 
fixa,  and  the  other  two  for  making  hearts  and 
legs,  designed  to  be  suspended  by  poor  persons 
"  ex  voto,"  in  the  temples  and  sanctuaries.  [Do- 
naria.]     Copies  of  the  same  subject,  which  might 


in  this  manner  be  multiplied  to  any  extent,  were 
called  "  ectypa."  4.  Gravers  or  scalpels,  used  by 
skilful  modellers  in  giving  to  figures  of  all  kinds  a 
more  perfect  finish  and  a  higher  relief  than  could 
be  produced  by  the  use  of  moulds.  These  instru- 
ments, exceedingly  simple  in  themselves,  and  de- 
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riving  their  efficiency  altogether  from  the  ability 
and  taste  of  the  sculptor,  would  not  only  contri- 
bute to  the  more  exquisite  decoration  of  earthen 
vessels,  but  would  be  almost  the  only  tools  appli- 
cable for  making  "  Dii  fictiles,"  or  gods  of  baked 
earth,  and  other  entire  figures.  (Propert.  ii.  3.  25, 
iv.  1.  5  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxv.  45,  46  ;  Sen.  Cons,  ad 
All).  10  ;  ayd\fiara  in  ttjjXoE,  oirr^r  yrjs,  Paus. 
i.  2.  §  4,  i.  3.  §  1,  vii.  22.  §  6.)  These  were 
among  the  earliest  "efforts  of  the  plastic  art,  and 
even  in  times  of  the  greatest  refinement  and 
luxury  they  continued  to  be  regarded  with  reve- 
rence. 

Vessels  of  all  kinds  were  very  frequently  fur- 
nished with  at  least  one  handle  (ansa,  oias,  3s). 
The  Amphora  was  called  Diota,  because  it  had 
two.  The  name  of  the  potter  was  commonly 
stamped  upon  the  handle,  the  rim,  or  some  other 
part.  Of  this  we  have  an  example  in  the  amphora, 
adapted  for  holding  grain  or  fruits,  oil  or  wine, 
which  is  here  introduced  from  the  work  of  Seroux 
d'Agincourt,  The  figure  on  the  right  hand  shows 
the  name  in  the  genitive  case.  "  Maturi,"  im- 
pressed on  an  oblong  surface  which  is  seen  on  the 
handle  of  the  amphora. 


The  earth  used  for  making  pottery  (Kepd/itKri 
•yr),  Geopon.  ii.  49)  was  commonly  red,  and  often 
of  so  lively  a  colour  as  to  resemble  coral.  Vau- 
quelin  found,  by  analysis,  that  a  piece  of  Etruscan 
earthenware  contained  the  following  ingredients :  — 
Silica,  S3  ;  alumina,  IS  ;  lime,  8  ;  oxide  of  iron, 
24.  To  the  great  abundance  of  the  last  constitu- 
ent the  deep  red  colour  is  to  be  attributed.  Other 
pottery  is  brown  or  cream-coloured,  and  sometimes 
white.  The  pipe-clay,  which  must  have  been  used 
for  white  ware,  is  called  "  figlina  creta."  (Varro, 
Re  Rust.  iii.  9.)  Some  of  the  ancient  earthenware 
is  throughout  its  substance  black,  an  effect  pro- 
duced by  mixing  the  earth  with  comminuted  as- 
phaltum  (ffagates),  or  with  some  other  bituminous 
or  oleaginous  substance.  It  appears  also  that  as- 
phaltum,  with  pitch  and  tar,  both  mineral  and 
vegetable,  was  used  to  cover  the  surface  like  a  var- 
nish. In  the  finer  kinds  of  earthenware  this  var- 
nish served  as  a  black  paint,  and  to  its  application 
many  of  the  most  beautiful  vases  owe  the  decora- 
tions which  are  now  so  highly  admired.  (Plin.  H. 
M  xxxvt.  34.)  But  the  coarser  vessels,  designed 
for  common  purposes,  were  also  smeared  with 
pitch,  and  had  it  burnt  into  them,  because  by  this 
kind  of  encaustic  they  became  more  impervious  to 
moisture  and  less  liable  to  decay.     (Hor.  Carm.  L 
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20.  3;  Plin.  H.  N.  xiv.  25,  27.)  Hence  a 
"  dolium  picatum  fictile  "  was  used,  as  well  as  a 
glass  jar  to  hold  pickles.  (Colum.  Re  Rust.  xii.  18, 
54.)  Also  the  year  of  the  vintage  was  inscribed 
by  the  use  of  pitch,  either  upon  the  amphorae 
themselves  or  upon  the  labels  (pittacia,  schedia), 
which  were  tied  round  their  necks.  (Hor.  Carm. 
iii.  21.  1 — 5.)  Although  oily  or  bituminous  sub- 
stances were  most  commonly  employed  in  pottery 
to  produce  by  the  aid  of  fire  (eB  Be  neXavBuev, 
Horn.  Epig.  xiv.  3)  the  various  shades  of  black 
and  brown,  the  vessels,  before  being  sent  for  the 
last  time  to  the  furnace  [Fornax],  were  some- 
times immersed  in  that  finely  prepared  mud,  now 
technically  called  "  slip,"  by  which  the  surface  is 
both  smoothed  and  glazed,  and  at  the  same  time 
receives  a  fresh  colour.  Buddie,  or  red  ochre 
(juntos,  ruhrica),  was  principally  employed  for 
this  purpose.  (Suidas,  s.  v.  Kw\idSos  «epa/tij€v.) 
To  produce  a  further  variety  in  the  paintings  upon 
vases  the  artists  employed  a  few  brightly  coloured 
earths  and  metallic  ores.    [Pictura,  No.  9.] 

As  we  might  expect  concerning  an  art  so  indis- 
pensable as  that  of  the  potter,  it  was  practised  to 
a  great  extent  in  every  ancient  nation  ;  even  the 
most  uncivilized  not  being  strangers  to  it,  and 
sometimes  displaying  a  surprising  degree  of  dexte- 
rity. The  remains  of  an  ancient  pottery  have  been 
found  in  Britain,  and  some  of  the  potters'  names 
preserved  on  their  works,  are  probably  British. 
We  are  told  of  a  place  called  the  Potteries  (Fig- 
linae)  in  Gaul.  Numa  instituted  a  corporation  of 
potters  at  Rome.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxv.  46.)  Men- 
tion has  already  been  made  of  Egypt,  and  there 
are  frequent  allusions  to  the  art  in  the  ancient 
writings  of  the  Jews.  We  also  read  of  its  pro- 
ductions in  Tralles,  Pergamus,  Cnidus,  Chios, 
Sicyon,  Corinth,  Cumae,  Adria,  Modena,  and 
Nola,  from  which  city  the  exports  of  earthenware 
were  considerable,  and  where  some  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite specimens  are  still  discovered.  But  three 
places  were  distinguished  above  all  others  for  the 
extent  and  excellence  of  this  beautiful  manufac- 
ture. 

1.  Samos,  to  which  the  Romans  resorted  for  the 
articles  of  earthenware  necessary  at  meals,  and 
intended  for  use  rather  than  display.  (Plaut 
Bacck  ii.  2.  24,  Stick  v.  4.  12  ;  Tibull.  ii.  3.  SI  ; 
Cic.  pro  Murim.  36  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxv.  46  ; 
Tertull.  Apol.  25.) 

2.  Athens,  a  considerable  part  of  which  was 
called  Cerameicus,  because  it  was  inhabited  by 
potters.  In  this  quarter  of  the  city  were  temples 
dedicated  to  Athena,  as  presiding  over  every  kind 
of  handicraft,  and  to  the  two  fire-gods,  Hephaestos 
and  Prometheus,  the  latter  of  whom  was  also  the 
mythical  inventor  of  the  art  of  modelling.  Various 
traditions  respecting  Coroebus  and  others  point  to 
the  early  efforts  of  the  Athenian  potters  (Plin.  H.  N. 
vii.  57,  xxxv.  45  ;  Critias  ap.  Athen.  i.  p.  28)  ; 
and  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  the  enemies 
of  free  trade,  and  especially  of  Athenian  influence  at 
Aegina  and  Argos,  imposed  restrictions  on  the  use 
of  these  productions.  (Herod,  v.  88.)  The  Athe- 
nian ware  was  of  the  finest  description  ;  the  master- 
pieces were  publicly  exhibited  at  the  Pana- 
thenaea,  and  were  given,  filled  with  oil,  to  the 
victors  at  the  games  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  we 
now  read  on  some  of  them,  in  the  British  Museum 
and  other  collections,  the  inscription  Twit  'ABJiVTjQep 
aBXuv  or  other  equivalent  expressions.  (Pind.  Nem, 
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x.  35  ;  Schol.  and  Bockh,  ad  loc.  ;  Bockh,  Corp. 
Tnse.  vol.  i.  p.  49.)  Many  other  specimens  were  pre- 
sents given  to  relations  and  friends  on  particular 
occasions,  and  often  distinguished  by  the  epithets 
ko\6s  and  Ka\4\  added  to  their  names.  A  circum- 
stance which  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  Athe- 
nians in  this  manufacture,  was  a  mine  of  fine  pot- 
ter's clay  in  the  Colian  Promontory,  near  Phalerum. 
(Suidas,  I.  c. ;  Athen.  xi.  p.  482.)  The  articles 
made  from  it  became  so  fashionable,  that  Plutarch 
(fie  Audit.)  describing  an  act  of  extreme  folly, 
compares  it  to  that  of  the  man  who,  having  swal- 
lowed poison,  refuses  to  take  the  antidote  unless  it 
be  administered  to  him  in  a  cup  made  of  Colian  clay. 
Some:  of  the  "  Panathenaic"  vases,  as  they  were 
called,  are  two  feet  in  height,  which  accords  with 
what  is  said  by  ancient  authors  of  their  uncommon 
size.  (Athen.  xi.  p.  495  ;  Bockh,  in  Pind.  Frag.  No. 
89.)  A  diota  was  often  stamped  upon  the  coins 
of  Athens,  in  allusion  to  the  facts  which  have  now 
been  explained. 

3.  Etruria,  especially  the  cities  of  Aretium  and 
Tarquinii.  Whilst  the  Athenian  potters  excelled 
all  others  in  the  manufacture  of  vessels,  the  Tuscans, 
besides  exercising  this  branch  of  industry  to  a  great 
extent  though  in  a  less  tasteful  and  elaborate 
manner,  were  very  remarkable  for  their  skill  in 
producing  all  kinds  of  statuary  in  baked  clay. 
Even  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Roman  temples 
were  adorned,  both  within  and  without,  by  the 
aid  of  these  productions.  The  most  distinguished 
among  them  was  an  entire  quadriga,  made  at  Veii, 
which  surmounted  the  pediment  of  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Capitolinus.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxviii.  4,  xxxv. 
45,  xxxvi.  2  ;  K.  0.  Miiller,  Etrusker,  iv.  3.  1,  2.) 
The  Etrurians  also  manifested  their  partiality  to 
this  branch  of  art  by  recurring  to  it  for  the  purpose 
of  interment ;  for  whilst  Pliny  mentions  (ff.  N. 
xxxv.  46),  that  many  persons  preferred  to  be  buried 
in  earthen  jars,  and  in  other  parts  of  Italy  the 
bones  of  the  dead  have  been  found  preserved  in 
amphorae,  Etruria  alone  has  afforded  examples, 
some  of  them  now  deposited  in  the  British  Museum, 
of  large  sarcophagi  made  wholly  of  terra  cotta,  and 
ornamented  with  figures  in  bas-relief  and  with  re- 
cumbent statues  of  the  deceased. 

Among  many  qualities  which  we  admire  in  the 
Greek  pottery,  not  the  least  wonderful  is  its  thin- 
ness (A67tt6s)  and  consequent  lightness,  notwith- 
standing the  great  size  of  the  vessels  and  the  per- 
fect regularity  and  elegance  of  their  forms.  That  it 
was  an  object  of  ambition  to  excel  in  this  respect 
we  learn  from  the  story  of  a  master  and  his  pupil, 
who  contended  which  could  throw  the  thinnest  clay, 
and  whose  two  amphorae,  the  result  of  the  trial, 
were  preserved  in  the  temple  at  Erythrae.  (Plin. 
H.  N.  xxxv.  46.)  The  well-known  passage  of 
Hesiod  (Kal  Kepapebs  it epa/xei  noreei,  &c.  Op.  et 
Dies,  25)  describes  the  emulation,  which  incited 
potters  to  excellence  as  well  as  architects  and 
poets. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  contented  themselves 
with  using  earthenware  on  all  occasions  until  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great:  the  Macedonian 
conquests  introduced  from  the  East  a  taste  for  vessels 
of  gold  and  silver,  in  which,  however,  the  Spartans 
refused  to  indulge  themselves.  The  Persians,  on  the 
contrary,  held  earthenware  in  so  low  estimation, 
that  they  condemned  persons  to  drink  out  of  fictile 
vessels  as  a  punishment.  (Athen.  vi.  p.  229,  c,  xi. 
p.  464,  a,  p.  483,  c,  d.)    But  although  the  Romans, 
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as  they  deviated  from  the  ancient  simplicity,  made 
a  great  display  of  the  more  splendid  kind  of 
vessels,  yet  they  continued  to  look  upon  pottery  not 
only  with  respect  but  even  with  veneration.  (Ovid, 
Met.  viii.  690  ;  Cic.  ad  Att.  vi.  1  ;  Juv.  iii.  168, 
x.  25.)  They  called  to  mind  the  magnanimity  of 
the  Consul  Curius,  who  preferred  the  use  of  his  own 
earthenware  to  the  gold  of  the  Samnites  (Floras,  i. 
18)  ;  they  reckoned  some  of  their  consecrated 
terra-cottas,  and  especially  the  above-mentioned 
quadriga,  among  the  safeguards  of  their  imperial 
city  (Serv.  ad  Virg.  Aen.  vii.  188) ;  and,  bound  by 
old  associations  and  the  traditons  of  their  earliest 
history,  they  considered  earthen  vessels  proper  for 
religious  ceremonies,  although  gold  and  silver  might 
be  admitted  in  their  private  entertainments  (Ter- 
tull.  I  c.)  ;  for  Pliny  says  (H.  N.  xxxv.  46),  that 
the  productions  of  this  class,  "  both  in  regard  to 
their  skilful  fabrication  and  their  high  antiquity, 
were  more  sacred,  and  certainly  more  innocent,  than 
gold." 

Another  term,  often  used  as  synonymous  with 
fictile  was  testa.  [Dolium  ;  Later  ;  Patera  ; 
Patina  ;  Tegula.]  [J.  Y.] 

FI'CTIO.  Fictions  in  Roman  law  are  like  fic- 
tions in  English  law,  of  which  it  has  been  said  that 
they  are  "  those  things  that  have  no  real  essence 
in  their  own  body,  but  are  so  acknowledged  and 
accepted  in  law  for  some  especial  purpose."  The 
fictions  of  the  Roman  law  apparently  had  their 
origin  in  the  edictal  power,  and  they  were  devised 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  cases  where  there 
was  no  legislative  provision.  A  fiction  supposed 
something  to  be  which  was  not ;  but  the  thing  sup- 
posed to  be  was  such  a  thing  as,  being  admitted  to 
be  a  fact,  gave  to  some  person  a  right  or  imposed 
on  some  person  a  duty.  Various  instances  of  fic- 
tions are  mentioned  by  Gaius.  One  instance  is 
that  of  a  person  who  had  obtained  the  bonorum 
possessio  ex  edicto.  As  he  was  not  heres,  he  had 
no  direct  action :  he  could  neither  claim  the  pro- 
perty of  the  defunct  as  his  (legal)  property,  nor 
could  he  claim  a  debt  due  to  the  defunct  as  his 
(legal)  debt.  He  therefore  brought  his  suit  (m- 
tendit)  as  heres  {ficto  se  Jierede),  and  the  formula 
was  accordingly  adapted  to  the  fiction.  In  the 
Publiciana  Actio,  the  fiction  was  that  the  possessor 
had  obtained  by  usucapion  the  ownership  of  the 
thing  of  which  he  had  lost  the  possession.  A 
woman  by  coemptio,  and  a  male  by  being  adro- 
gated,  ceased,  according  to  the  civil  law,  to  be 
debtors,  if  they  were  debtors  before  ;  for  by  the 
coemptio  and  adrogatio  they  had  sustained  a  capitis 
diminutio,  and  there  could  be  no  direct  action 
against  them.  But  as  this  capitis  diminutio  might 
be  made  available  for  fraudulent  purposes,  an  actio 
utilis  was  still  allowed  against  such  persons,  the 
fiction  being  that  they  had  sustained  no  capitis 
diminutiu.  The  formula  did  not  (as  it  appears 
from  Garjo)  express  the  fiction  as  a  fact,  but  it  ran 
thus :  —  If  it  shall  appear  that  such  and  such  are 
the  facts  (the  facts  in  issue),  and  that  the  party, 
plaintiff  or  defendant,  would  have  such  and  such  a 
right,  or  be  liable  to  such  and  such  a  duty,  if  such 
and  such  other  facts  (the  facts  supposed)  were  true; 
et  reliqua.  (Gaius,  iv.  10.  32,  &c.  ;  UIp.  Frag. 
xxviii.  12.) 

It  was  by  a  fiction  that  the  notion  of  legal  ca- 
pacity was  extended  to  artificial  persons.  [Collet- 
gium  ;  Fiscus.]  Instances  of  fiction  occur  in  the 
chapter  intitled  Juristische  Personen  in  Savigny's 
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System  des  limt.  R.  R.  vol.  ii.,  and  in  Puchta's  In- 
stitutional, i.  §  80,  ii.  §  165.)  [G.  L.] 

FIDEICOMMISSUM  is  a  testamentary  dis- 
position, by  which  a  person  who  gives  something 
to  another  imposes  on  him  the  obligation  of  trans- 
ferring it  to  a  third  person.  The  obligation  was 
not  created  by  words  of  legal  binding  force  (civilia 
verba),  but  by  words  of  request  (precative),  such 
as  "  fideicommitto,"  "  peto,"  "  volo  dari,"  and  the 
like ;  which  were  the  operative  words  (verba 
utilia).  If  the  object  of  the  fideicommissum  was 
the  hereditas,  the  whole  or  a  part,  it  was  called 
fideicommissaria  hereditas,  which  is  equivalent  to 
a  universal  fideicommissum  ;  if  it  was  a  single 
thing  or  a  sum  of  money,  it  was  called  fideicom- 
missum singulae  rei  or  fideicommissum  speciale. 
The  obligation  to  transfer  a  fideicommissaria  here- 
ditas could  only  be  imposed  on  the  heres  ;  the  ob- 
ligation of  transferring  a  single  thing  might  be 
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By  the  legislation  of  Justinian  a  fideicommis- 
sum of  the  hereditas  was  a  universal  succession ; 
but  before  his  time  the  person  entitled  to  it  was 
sometimes  " heredis  loco,"  and  sometimes  "lega- 
tarii  loco."  The  heres  still  remained  heres  after 
he  had  parted  with  the  hereditas.  Though  the 
fideicommissum  resembled  a  vulgar  substitution,  it 
differed  from  it  in  this:  —  in  the  case  of  a  vulgar 
substitution,  the  substituted  person  only  became 
heres  when  the  first  person,  named  heres,  failed  to 
become  such  ;  in  the  case  of  the  fideicommissum, 
the  second  heres  had  only  a  claim  on  the  inherit- 
ance when  the  person,  named  heres,  had  actually 
become  such.  There  could  be  no  fideicommissum 
unless  there  was  a  heres. 

The  person  who  created  the  fideicommissum 
must  be  a  person  who  was  capable  of  making  a 
will  j  but  he  might  create  a  fideicommissum  orally 
without  having  made  a  will.  The  person  who 
was  to  receive  the  benefit  of  the  fideicommissum 
was  the  fideicommissarius  ;  and  a  person  might  be 
a  fideicommissarius  who  could  take  a  legacy  (Ulp. 
Frag.  xxv.  6) ;  the  person  on  whom  the  obligation 
was  laid  was  the  fiduciarius.  The  fideicommis- 
sarius himself  might  be  bound  to  give  the  fideicom- 
missum to  a  second  fideicommissarius:  Originally 
the  fideicommissarius  was  considered  as  a  purchaser 
(emptoris  loco)  ;  and  when  the  heres  transferred  to 
him  the  hereditas,  mutual  covenants  (cautiones) 
were  entered  into  by  which  the  hereB  was  not  to 
be  answerable  for  any  thing  which  he  had  been 
bound  to  do  as  heres,  nor  for  what  he  had  given 
bona  fide,  and  if  an  action  was  brought  against 
him  as  heres,  he  was  to  be  defended.  On  the 
other  hand  the  fideicommissarius  (qui  recipiebat 
kereditatem)  was  to  have  whatever  part  of  the 
hereditas  might  still  come  to  the  hands  of  the 
heres,  and  was  to  be  allowed  to  prosecute  all  rights 
of  action  which  the  heres  might  have.  But  it  was 
enacted  by  the  senatus-conBultum  Trebellianum,,in 
the  time  of  Nero,  that  when  the  heres  had  given 
up  the  hereditas  to  the  fideicommissarius,  all  right 
of  action  by  or  against  the  heres  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  fideicommissarius.  The  praetor  ac- 
cordingly gave  utiles  actiones  to  and  against  the 
fideicommissarius.  From  this  time  the  heres 
ceased  to  require  from  the  fideicommissarius  the 
covenants  which  he  had  formerly  taken  as  his 
security  against  his  general  liabilities  as  heres. 

As  fideicommissa  were  sometimes  lost  because 
the  heres  would  not  accept  the  inheritance,  it  was 


enacted  by  the  senatus-consultum  Pegasianum,  in 
the  time  of  Vespasian,  that  the  fiduciarius  might 
retain  one  fourth  of  the  hereditas,  and  the  same 
power  of  retainer  was  allowed  him  in  the  case  of 
single  things.  In  this  case  the  heres  was  liable  to 
all  debts  and  charges  (onera  hereditaria)  ;  but 
the  same  agreement  was  made  between  him  and 
the  fideicommissarius  which  was  made  between 
the  heres  and  the  legatus  partiarius,  that  is,  the 
profit  or  loss  of  the  inheritance  was  shared  be- 
tween them  according  to  their  shares  (pro  rata 
parte).  Accordingly,  if  the  heres  was  required 
to  restore  not  more  than  three-fourths  ef  the  here- 
ditas, the  senatus-consultum  Trebellianum  took 
effect,  and  any  loss  was  borne  by  him  and  the 
fideicommissarius  in  proportion  to  their  shares. 
If  the  heres  was  required  to  restore  more  than 
three-fourths  or  the  whole,  the  senatus-consultum 
Pegasianum  applied.  If  the  heres  refused  to 
take  possession  of  (adire)  the  hereditas,  the 
fideicommissarius  could  compel  him,  by  applica- 
tion to  the  praetor,  to  take  possession  of  it  and  to 
restore1  it  to  him  ;  but  all  the  costs  and  charges 
accompanying  the  hereditas  were  borne  by  the 
fideicommissarius. 

Whether  the  heres  was  sole  heir  (ex  asse),  and 
required  to  restore  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the 
hereditas,  or  whether  he  was  not  sole  heir  (ex 
parte)  and  was  required  to  restore  the  whole  of 
such  part,  or  a  part  of  such  part,  was  immaterial : 
in  all  cases  the  S.  C.  Pegasianum  gave  him  a 
fourth. 

By  the  legislation  of  Justinian  the  senatus-con- 
sulta  Trebellianum  and  Pegasianum  were  consoli- 
dated, and  the  following  rules  were  established :  — 
The  heres  who  was  charged  with  a  universal  fidei- 
commissum  always  retained  one-fourth  part  of  the 
hereditas  (which  was  called  simply  Quarta,  or 
Falcidia,  or  commodum  Legis  Falcidiae),  and  all 
claims  on  behalf  of  or  against  the  hereditas  were 
shared  between  thefiduciarius  and  fideicommissarius 
who  was  considered  heredis  loco.  If  the  fiduciarius 
suffered  himself  to  be  compelled  to  take  the  inherit- 
ance, he  lost  his  Quarta,  and  any  other  advantage 
that  he  might  have  from  the  hereditas.  If  the  fidu- 
ciarius was  in  possession,  the  fideicommissarius  had 
a  personal  actio  ex  testamento  against  him  for  the 
hereditas.  If  not  in  possession,  he  must  at  least 
verbally  assent  to  the  claim  of  the  fideicommissarius, 
who  had  then  the  hereditatispetitio  fideicommissaria 
against  any  person  who  was  in  possession  of  the 
property. 

The  Quarta  is  in  fact  the  Falcidia,  applied  to 
the  case  of  universal  fideicommissa.  Accordingly, 
the  heres  only  was  entitled  to  it,  and  not  a  fidei- 
commissarius, who  was  himself  charged  with  a 
fideicommissum.  If  there  were  several  heredes 
charged  with  fideicommissa,  each  was  entitled 
to  a  quarta  of  his  portion  of  the  hereditas.  The 
heres  was  entitled  to  retain  a  fourth  out  of  the 
hereditas,  not  including  therein  what  he  took  as 
legatee. 

The  fiduciarius  was  bound  to  restore  the  here- 
ditas at  the  time  named  by  the  testator,  or,  if  no 
time  was  named,  immediately  after  taking  posses- 
sion of  it.  He  was  entitled  to  be  indemnified  for 
all  proper  costs  and  charges  which  he  had  sustained 
with  respect  to  the  hereditas  ;  but  he  was  answer- 
able for  any  damage  or  loss  which  it  had  sustained 
through  his  culpa. 

Res  singulae,  as  already  observed,  might  also 
M  M  i 
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be  the  objects  of  a  fideicommissum,  as  a  particular 
piece  of  land,  a  slave,  a  garment,  piece  of  silver, 
or  a  sum  of  money  ;  and  the  duty  of  giving  it  to 
the  fideicommisaarius  might  be  imposed  either  on 
the  herea  or  on  a  legatee.  In  this  way  a  slave 
also  might  receive  his  liberty,  and  the  request  to 
manumit  might  be  addressed  either  to  the  heres  or 
the  legatarius.  The  slave  when  manumitted  was 
the  libertua  of  the  person  who  manumitted  him. 
There  were  many  differences  between  fideicom- 
missa  of  single  things  and  legacies.  A  person 
about  to  die  intestate  might  charge  his  heres  with 
a  fideicommissum,  whereas  a  legacy  could  only  be 
given  by  a  testament,  or  by  a  codicil  which  was 
confirmed  by  a  proper  declaration  of  the  testator  in 
a  will ;  but  a  fideicommissum  could  be  given  by 
a  simple  codicil  not  so  confirmed.  A  heres  insti- 
tuted by  a  will  might  be  requested  by  a  codicil, 
not  so  confirmed  as  above,  to  transfer  the  whole 
hereditas,  or  a  part,  to  a  third  person.  A  woman 
who  was  prevented  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Voconia  lex  from  taking  a  certain  hereditas,  might 
take  it  as  a  fideicommissum.  The  Latini,  also, 
who  were  prohibited  by  the  Lex  Junia  from 
taking  hereditates  and  legacies  by  direct  gift 
(directo  jure)  could  take  by  fideicommissa.  It  was 
not  legal  to  name  a  person  as  heres,  and  also  to 
name  another  who  after  the  death  of  the  heres, 
should  become  heres  ;  but  it  was  lawful  to  request 
the  heres  on  his  death  to  transfer  the  whole  or  a 
part  of  the  hereditas  to  another.  In  thia  way  a 
testator  indirectly  exercised  a  testamentary  power 
over  his  property  for  a  longer  period  than  the  law 
allowed  him  to  do  directly.  A  man  sued  for  a 
legacy  per  formulam  ;  but  he  sued  for  a  fideicom- 
missum before  the  consul  or  praetor  for  fideicom- 
missa at  Rome,  and  in  the  provinces  before  the 
praeses.  A  fideicommissum  was  valid,  if  given  in 
the  Greek  language,  but  a  legacy  was  not,  until  a 
late  period.  Justinian  finally  assimilated  legacies 
and  singular  fideicommissa.  [Legatum  ;  Inst.  2. 
tit.  20.  §  3  ;  Cod.  6.  tit.  43.  s.  2.] 

Tt  appears  that  there  were  no  legal  means  of  en- 
forcing the  due  discharge  of  the  trust  called  fidei- 
commissum  till  the  time  of  Augustus,  who  gave 
the  consuls  jurisdiction  in  fideicommissa.  In  the 
time  of  Claudius  praetores  fideicommissarii  were 
appointed :  in  the  provinces  the  praesides  took  cog- 
nizance of  fideicommissa.  The  consuls  still  retained 
their  jurisdiction,  but  only  exercised  it  in  impor- 
tant cases.  (Quintil.  Inst.  iii.  6.)  The  proceeding 
was  always  extra  ordinem.  (Gaius,  ii.  228  ;  UIp. 
Frag.  tit.  25.  s.  12.)  Fideicommissa  seem  to  have 
been  introduced  in  order  to  evade  the  civil  law, 
and  to  give  the  hereditas,  or  a  legacy,  to  a  person 
who  was  either  incapacitated  from  taking  directly, 
or  who  could  not  take  as  much  as  the  donor  wished 
to  give.  Gaius,  when  observing  that  peregrini  could 
take  fideicommissa,  observes  that  "this"  (the  ob- 
ject of  evading  the  law)  "  was  probably  the  origin 
of  fideicommissa ;"  but  by  a  senatus-consultum  made 
in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  such  fideicommissa  were 
claimed  by  the  fiscus.  They  are  supposed  to  be 
the  commendationes  mortuorum  mentioned  by 
Cicero  (de  Fin.  iii.  20).  There  is  the  case  of 
Q.  Pompeius  Rufus  (Val.  Max.  iv.  2.  7),  who, 
being  in  exile,  was  legally  incapacitated  from 
taking  any  thing  under  the  will  of  a  Roman  citi- 
zen, but  could  claim  it  from  his  mother,  who  was 
the  heres  fiduciarius.  They  were  also  adopted  in 
the  case  of  gifts  to  women,  in  prder  to  evade  the 
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Lex  Voconia  [Lex  Voconia]  ;  and  in  the  case 
of  proscribed  persons,  incertae  personae,  Latini, 
peregrini,  caelibes,  orbi.  But  the  senatus-con- 
sultum Pegasianum  destroyed  the  capacity  of 
caelibes  and  orbi  to  take  fideicommissa,  and  gave 
them  to  those  persons  mentioned  in  the  will  who 
had  children,  and  in  default  of  such  to  the  popu- 
lus,  as  in  the  case  of  hereditates  and  legata. 
[Bona  Caduca.]  Municipia  could  not  take  as 
heredes  [Collegium]  ;  but  by  the  senatus-con- 
sultum Apronianum,  which  was  probably  passed 
in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  they  could  take  a  fidei- 
commissa hereditas.  (Ulp.  Frag.  tit.  22.  s.  5 ; 
Plin.  Ep.  v.  7.)  [Heres  (Roman).]  (Gaius, 
ii.  247—289  j  Ulp.  Frag.  tit.  25 :  Inst  2.  tit.  23, 
24  ;  Dig.  36.  tit  1  ;  Cod.  6.  tit.  49  ;  Mackeldey, 
Lehrtmch,  &c,  12th  ed.  §  726,  &c. ;  Vangerow, 
Leitfaden  fur  Pandekten  Vorlesungen,  vol.  ii.  p. 
561.)  [G.  L.] 

FIDEJUSSOR.     [Intehcessio.  | 

FIDEPROMTSSOR.     [Intercessio.] 

FIDES.     [Lyra.] 

FIDI'CULA  is  said  to  have  been  an  instru- 
ment of  torture,  consisting  of  a  number  of  strings. 
According  to  some  modern  writers,  it  was  the 
same  as  the  equuleus,  or  at  all  events  formed  part 
of  it  [Equuleus.]  The  term,  however,  appears 
to  be  applied  to  any  strings,  whether  forming  part 
of  the  equuleus  or  not,  by  which  the  limbs  or  ex- 
tremities of  individuals  were  tied  tightly.  (Sueton. 
Tib.  62,  Gal.  33  ;  Cod.  Theod.  9.  tit.  35.  s.  1  j 
Sigonius,  De  Jud.  iii,  17.) 

FIDU'CIA.  If  a  man  transferred  his  property 
to  another,  on  condition  that  it  should  be  restored 
to  him,  this  contract  was  called  Fiducia,  and  the 
person  to  whom  the  property  was  so  transferred  was 
said  fiduciam  accipere.  (Cic.  Top.  c.  10.)  A  man 
might  transfer  his  property  to  another  for  the  sake 
of  greater  security  in  time  of  danger,  or  for  other, 
sufficient  reason.  (Gaius,  ii.  60.)  The  contract  of 
fiducia  or  pactum  fiduciae  also  existed  in  the  case 
of  pignus  ;  and  in  the  case  of  mancipation.  [Eman- 
cipation The  hereditas  itself  might  be  an  object 
of  fiducia.  [Fideicommissum.]  The  trustee  was 
bound  to  discharge  his  trust  by  restoring  the  thing : 
if  he  did  not,  he  was  liable  to  an  actio  fiduciae  or 
fiduciaria,  which  was  an  actio  bonae  fidei.  (Cic. 
de  Off.  iii.  1 5,  ad  Fam.  vii.  12 ;  ut  inter  bonos 
bene  agier  oportet)  If  the  trustee  was  con- 
demned in  the  action,  the  consequence  was  in- 
famia.  Cicero  enumerates  the  judicium  fiduciae 
with  that  tutelae  and  societatis  as  "  judicia  sum- 
mae  existimationis  et  paene  capitis "  (Cic.  pro 
Ros.  Com.  c.  6),  where  he  ia  evidently  alluding  to 
the  consequence  of  infamia.  (Compare  Savigny, 
System,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  176.) 

When  the  object  for  which  a  thing  was  trans- 
ferred to  another  was  attained,  a  remancipatio  of 
those  things  which  required  to  be  transferred  by 
mancipatio  or  in  jure  cessio  was  necessary ;  and 
with  this  view  a  particular  contract  (pactum fidu- 
ciae) was  inserted  in  the  formula  of  mancipatio.  If 
no  remancipatio  took  place,  but  only  a  simple  re- 
stitutio, usucapio  was  necessary  to  restore  the  Quiri- 
tarian  ownership,  and  this  was  called  usureceptio. 
The  contract  of  fiducia  might  be  accompanied  with 
a  condition,  by  virtue  of  which  the  fiducia  might 
cease  in  a  given  case,  and  thus  the  fiducia  was  con 
nected  with  the  Commissoria  Lex,  as  we  see  in 
Paulus  (Sent.  Recept.  ii.  tit.  13),  and  in  Cic.  pro 
F7acco,c.21,  "fiducia  commissa,"  which  maybe 
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explained  by  reference  to  Commissum.  (Gaius,  ii. 
60,  iii.  201  ;  Rosshirt,  Grundlinien,  &c.  §  99  ; 
Rein,  JDas  Rom.  Privatreokt;  Heinecc.  Syntagma. 
ed.  Haubold.)  [G.  L.] 

FIDUCIA'RIA  ACTIO.   [Actio.] 

FIGLI'NA  ARS.     [Fictile.] 

FIGLINAE.     [Fictile.] 

FI'GULUS.     [Fictile.] 

FILIUSFAMILIAS.     [Familia.] 

FI'MBRIAE  (npoa<rol ;  Ionice,  hiaavoi,  Greg. 
Corinth.),  thrums  ;  tassels  ;  a  fringe. 

When  the  weaver  had  finished  any  garment  on 
the  loom  [Tela],  the  thrums,  i.  e.  the  extremities 
of  the  threads  of  the  warp,  hung  in  a  row  at  the 
bottom.  In  this  state  they  were  frequently  left, 
being  considered  ornamental  Often  also,  to  pre- 
vent them  from  ravelling,  and  to  give  a  still  more 
artificial  and  ornamental  appearance,  they  were 
separated  into  bundles,  each  of  which  was  twisted 
(arpeTTToTs  frvadvois,  Brunck,  Anal.  i.  416),  and 
tied  in  one  or  more  knots.  The  thrums  were  thus, 
by  a  very  simple  process,  transformed  into  a  row  of 
tasseis.  The  linen  shirts,  found  in  Egyptian  tombs, 
sometimes  show  this  ornament  among  their  lower 
edge,  and  illustrate,  in  a  very  interesting  manner, 
the  description  of  these  garments  by  Herodotus 
(ii.  81).  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  fringes 
were  seldom  worn  except  by  females  (Kpoatrwrbv 
XiT&va,  Brunck,  ii.  £25  ;  Jacobs,  &c.  ad  he.  ; 
Pollux,  vii.  64  ;  Sueton.  Jul.  45).  Of  their  manner 
of  displaying  them  the  best  idea  may  be  formed  by 
the  inspection  of  the  annexed  woodcut,  taken  from 
a  small  bronze,  representing  a  Roman  lady  who 
wears  an  inner  and  an  outer  tunic,  the  latter  being 
fringed,  and  over  these  a  large  shawl  or  pallium. 
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Among  barbarous  nations  the  amictus  was  often 
worn  by  men  with  a  fringe,  as  is  seen  very  con- 
spicuously in  the  group  of  Sarmatians  at  p.  213 
By  crossing  the  bundles  of  thrums,  and  tying 
them  at  the  points  of  intersection,  a  kind  of  net- 
work was  produced,  and  we  are  informed  of  a 
fringe  of  this  description,  which  was,  moreover, 
hung  with  bells.  (Diod.  xviii.  26.)  The  ancients 
also  manufactured  fringes  separately,  and  sewed 
them  to  the  borders  of  their  garments.     They  were 


likewise  made  of  gold  thread  and  other  costly 
materials.  Of  this  kind  was  the  ornament,  con- 
sisting of  a  hundred  golden  tassels,  which  sur- 
rounded the  mythical  shield  of  Jupiter,  the  alyls 
Svffav6e(T(rai  and  which  depended  from  the  girdle 
of  Juno.  (Horn.  II.  ii.  448,  v.  738,  xiv.  181, 
xvii.  593.) 

In  consequence  of  the  tendency  of  wool  to  form 
itself  into  separate  bundles  like  tassels  (^vo-avrjSbv, 
Aelian,  H.  A.  xvi.  11),  the  poets  speak  of  the 
golden  fleece  as  consisting  of  them  (Find.  Pytli.  iv. 
411;  Apoll.  Rhod.  iv.  1146)  ;  and  Cicero,  declaim- 
ing against  the  effeminacy  of  Gabinius,  applies  the 
same  expression  to  his  curling  locks  of  hair  (in 
Pis.  11).  [J.  Y.] 

FINITO'RES.     [Agmmensores.] 

FI'NIUM  REGUNDO'RUM  ACTIO.  If  the 
boundaries  of  contiguous  estates  were  accidentally 
confused,  each  of  the  parties  interested  in  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  boundaries  might  have  an 
action  against  the  other  for  that  purpose.  This 
action  belonged  to  the  class  of  duplicia  judicia. 
[Familiae  Erciscundae  Actio.]  In  this  action 
each  party  was  bound  to  account  for  the  fruits  and 
profits  which  he  had  received  from  any  part  of  the 
land  which  did  not  belong  to  him,  and  also  to 
account  for  any  injury  which  it  had  sustained 
through  his  culpa.  Each  party  was  also  entitled 
to  compensation  for  improvements  made  in  the  por- 
tion of  land  which  did  not  belong  to  him.  (  Dig.  1 0. 
tit  I.)  There  is  an  article  entitled  '  Ueber  die 
Granzscheidungsklage '  by  Rudorff  in  the  Zeit- 
schrift  fur  Geschicldliche  Rechtswissenschaft,  vol.  x. 
[Agbr.]  [G.  L.] 

FISCA'LES.     [Gladiatob.es.] 

FISCUS.  The  following  is  Savigny's  account 
of  the  origin  and  meaning  of  this  term:  — 

In  the  republican  period,  the  state  was  desig- 
nated by  the  term  Aerarium,  in  so  far  as  it  was 
viewed  with  respect  to  its  having  property,  which 
ultimately  resolved  itself  into  receipts  into,  and 
payments  made  out  of,  the  public  chest.  On  the 
establishment  of  the  imperial  power,  there  was  a 
division  of  the  provinces  between  the  senate,  as 
the  representative  of  the  old  republic,  and  the 
Caesar ;  and  there  was  consequently  a  division  of 
the  most  important  branches  of  public  income  and 
expenditure.  The  property  of  the  senate  retained 
the  name  of  Aerarium,  and  that  of  the  Caesar,  as 
such,  received  the  name  of  Fiscus.  The  private 
property  of  the  Caesar  (res  privata  Principis,  ratio 
Caesaris)  was  quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  Fiscus. 
The  word  Fiscus  signified  a  wicker-basket,  or  pan- 
nier, in  which  the  Romans  were  accustomed  to 
keep  and  carry  about  large  sums  of  money  (Cic. 
Verr.  i.  8  ;  Phaedr.  Fab.  ii.  7)  ;  and  hence  Fis- 
cus came  to  signify  any  person's  treasure  or  money 
chest.  The  importance  of  the  imperial  Fiscus  soon 
led  to  the  practice  of  appropriating  the  name  to 
that  property  which  the  Caesar  claimed  as  Caesar, 
and  the  word  Fiscus,  without  any  adjunct,  was 
used  in  this  sense  (res  fisci  est,  Juv.  Sat.  iv.  54). 
Ultimately  the  word  came  to  signify  generally  the 
property  of  the  state,  the  Caesar  having  concen- 
trated in  himself  all  the  sovereign  power,  and  thus 
the  word  Fiscus  finally  had  the  same  signification 
as  Aerarium  in  the  republican  period.  It  does  not 
appear  at  what  time  the  Aerarium  was  merged  in 
the  Fiscus,  though  the  distinction  of  name  and  of 
thing  continued  at  least  to  the  time  of  Hadrian. 
In  the  later  periods  the  words  Aerarium  and  Fis- 
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cus  were  often  used  indiscriminately,  but  only  in 
the  sense  of  the  imperial  chest,  for  there  was  then 
no  other  public  chest.  So  long  as  the  distinction 
existed  between  the  aerarium  and  the  fiscus,  the 
law  relating  to  them  severally  might  be  expressed 
by  the  terms  jus  populi  and  jus  fisci,  as  in  Faulus 
{Sent.  Recept.  v.  12),  though  there  is  no  reason  for 
applying  the  distinction  to  the  time  when  Paulus 
wrote  ;  for,  as  already  observed,  it  had  then  long 
ceased. 

The  Fiscus  had  a  legal  personal  existence  ;  that 
is,  as  the  subject  of  certain  rights,  it  was  legally  a 
person,  by  virtue  of  the  same  fiction  of  law  which 
gave  a  personal  existence  to  corporations,  and  the 
communities  of  cities  and  villages.  But  the  Fiscus 
differed  in  many  respects  from  othei"  persons  exist- 
ing by  fiction  of  law ;  and,  as  an  instance,  it  was 
never  under  any  incapacity  as  to  taking  an  here- 
ditas,  which,  for  a  long  time,  was  the  case  with 
corporations,  for  the  reason  given  by  Ulpian.  [Col- 
legium]. These  reasons  would  also  apply  to  the 
Populus,  as  well  as  to  a  Municipium,  and  yet  the 
populus  is  never  alluded  to  as  being  under  such 
disability ;  and  in  fact  it  could  not,  consistently 
with  being  the  source  of  all  rights,  be  under  any 
legal  disabilities. 

Various  officers,  as  Procuratores,  Advocati  [Ad- 
vocatus],  Patroni,  and  Praefecti  were  employed 
in  the  administration  of  the  Fiscus.  Nerva  esta- 
blished a  Praetor  Fiscalis  to  administer  the  law  in 
matters  relating  to  the  Fiscus.  The  patrimonium 
or  private  property  of  the  Caesar  was  administered 
by  Procuratores  Caesaris.  The  privileges  of  the 
Fiscus  were,  however,  extended  to  the  private 
property  (ratio)  of  the  Caesar,  and  of  his  wife  the 
Augusta.  (Dig.  49.  tit.  14.  s.  6.) 

Property  was  acquired  by  the  Fiscus  in  various 
ways,  enumerated  in  the  Digest  (49.  tit  14.  s.  1), 
many  of  which  may  be  arranged  under  the  head 
of  penalties  and  forfeitures.  Thus,  if  a  man  was 
led  to  commit  suicide  in  consequence  of  having 
done  some  criminal  act  (flagitium),  or  if  a  man 
made  counterfeit  coin,  his  property  was  forfeited  to 
the  fiscus.  (Paulus,  S.  R.  v.  12.)  The  officers  of  the 
Fiscus  generally  received  information  (nunciationes) 
of  such  occurrences  from  private  individuals,  who 
were  rewarded  for  their  pains.  Treasure  (thesaurus) 
which  was  found  in  certain  places  was  also  subject 
to  a  claim  on  the  part  of  the  Fiscus.  To  explain 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Fiscus,  and  its  ad- 
ministrations, would  require  a  long  discussion.  (Dig. 
49.  tit  15.  de  Jure  Fisci;  Cod.  10.  tit.  1  ;  Cod. 
Theod.  10.  tit.  1  ;  Paulus,  Sent.  Recept.  v.  12; 
Savigny,  System  des  heut.  Rom.  R.  vol.  ii. ;  Frcupnen- 
tum  veteris  juris-consuki  de  Jure  Fisci,  printed  in 
Goeschen's  edition  of  Gaius  ;  Savigny,  Neu  entdeckte 
Quellen  des  Rom.  R.,  Zeitschrifi,  vol.  iii.)    [G.  L.] 

FISTU'CA,  an  instrument  used  for  ramming 
down  pavements  and  threshing  floors,  and  the 
foundations  of  buildings  (Cato,  R.  R.  18,  28  ;  Plin. 
H.N.  xxxvi.  25.  s.  61  ;  Vitruv.  iii.  3.  s.  4.  §  1,  x. 
3.  s.  2.  §  3) ;  and  also  for  driving  piles  (Caes. 
B.  G.  iv.  17).  When  used  for  the  former  purpose, 
that  of  making  earth  solid,  it  was  no  doubt  a  mere 
log  of  wood  (shod  perhaps  with  iron),  with  handles 
to  lift  it  up  ;  just  like  a  paviour's  rammer.  But 
in  the  case  cited  from  Caesar,  where  it  was  used 
for  driving  the  piles  of  his  bridge  over  the  Rhine, 
it  is  utmost  evident  that  it  must  have  been  a  ma- 
chine, something  like  our  pile-driving  engine  (or 
monkey),  by  which   a  heavy  log  of  wood,  shod 
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with  iron,  was  lifted  up  to  a  considerable  height 
and  then  let  fall  on  the  head  of  the  pile.  [P.  S.] 
FI'STULA  (aaKfy),  a  water-pipe.  Vitruviug 
(viii.  7.  s.  6.  §.  1,  ed.  Schn.)  distinguishes  three 
modes  of  conveying  water :  by  channels  of  masonry 
(per  canales  structiles),  by  leaden  pipes  (fislulis 
plumbeis),  and  by  earthen  pipes  (tulmlis  Jictilibus) ; 
but  of  these  two  sorts  of  pipes  the  leaden  were  the 
more  commonly  used.*  [Acjuaeductus.]  They 
were  made  by  bending  up  cast  plates  of  lead  into  a 
form  not  perfectly  cylindrical,  but  having  a  sort  of 
ridge  at  the  junction  of  the  edges  of  the  plate,  as 
represented  in  the  following  engraving,  taken  from 
antique  specimens.  (Frontin.  de  Aquaed.  p.  73. 
fig.  15, 16,  ed.  Polen.  ;  Hirt,  Lelire  d.  Geb'dude,  pi. 
xxxii.  fig.  8.) 
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In  the  manufacture  of  these  pipes,  particular  at- 
tention was  paid  to  the  bore,  and  to  the  thickness. 
The  accounts  of  Vitruvius,  Frontinus,  and  other 
writers,  are  not  in  perfect  accordance  ;  but  it  ap- 
pears, from  a  comparison  of  them,  that  two  different 
systems  of  measurement  were  adopted,  namely, 
either  by  the  width  of  the  plate  of  lead  (lamina  or 
lamna)  before  it  was  bent  into  the  shape  of  a  pipe, 
or  by  the  internal  diameter  or  bore  (lumen)  of  the 
pipe  when  formed.  The  former  is  the  system 
adopted  by  Vitruvius  (I.  c.  §  4)  ;  according  to  him 
the  leaden  plates  were  cast  of  a  length  not  less  than 
ten  feet,  and  of  a  width  containing  an  exact  number 
of  digits  (sixteenths  of  a  foot),  which  number  was  of 
course  different  for  different  sized  pipes  ;  and  then 
the  sizes  of  the  pipes  were  named  from  the  number 
of  digits  in  the  width  of  the  plates,  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing table,  where  the  numbers  on  the  right  hand 
indicate  the  number  of  pounds  which  Vitruvius  as- 
signs to  each  ten-feet  length  of  pipe :  — 

Centenaria,  from  a  plate  100  digits  wide :  1200  lbs. 
Octogenaria      —  80        —        :    960  — 

Quinquagenaria —  50        —        :    600  — 


*  The  etymological  distinction  between  fistula 
and  tubus  seems  to  be  that  the  former,  which  ori- 
ginally signified  a  flute,  was  a  small  pipe,  the  latter 
a  large  one  ;  but,  in  usage,  at  least  so  far  as  water- 
pipes  are  concerned,  it  seems  that  fistula  is  applied 
to  a  leaden  pipe,  tubus  and  tubulus  to  one  of  any 
other  material,  especially  of  terra-cotta,  as  in  the 
above  and  the  following  passages.  (Varro,  R.  R. 
i.  8  ;  Colum.  i.  5  ;  Plin.  v.  31.  s.  34,  xvi.  42.  s. 
8],  xxxv.  12.  s.  46  ;  Frontinus,  see  below.) 
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Quadragenaria 

Tricenaria 

Vicenaria 

Quindena 

Dena 

Octona 

Quinaria 

From  this  scale  it  is  evident,  at  a  mere  glance,  that 
the  thickness  of  the  plates  was  the  same  for  pipes  of 
all  sizes,  namely,  such  that  each  strip  of  lead,  ten 
feet  long  and  one  digit  wide,  weighed  twelve  pounds. 
The  account  of  Vitruvius  is  followed  by  Pliny 
(H.  N.  xxxi.  6.  s.  31 )  and  Palladius  (ix.  12  :  comp. 
the  notes  of  Schneider  and  Gesner). 

Frontimis,  who  enters  into  the  subject  much  more 
minutely,  objects  to  the  system  of  Vitruvius  as  too 
indefinite,  on  account  of  the  variation  which  is 
made  in  the  shape  of  the  pipe  in  bending  up  the 
plate  of  lead  ;  and  he  thinks  it  more  probable  that 
the  names  were  derived  from  the  length  of  the  in- 
ternal diameters,  reckoned  in  quadrantes  (the  unit 
being  the  digit),  that  is,  in  quarters  of  a  digit ; 
so  that  the  Quinaria  had  a  diameter  of  five  fourths 
of  a  digit,  or  1^  digit,  and  so  on,  up  to  the  Vicenaria, 
above  which  the  notation  was  altered,  and  the  names 
were  no  longer  taken  from  the  number  of  linear 
quarters  of  a  digit  in  the  diameter  of  the  pipe,  but 
from  the  number  of  square  quarters  of  a  digit  in  its 
area,  and  this  system  prevailed  up  to  the  Centum- 
vie&na,  which  was  the  largest  size  in  use,  as  the 
Quinaria  was  the  smallest :  the  latter  is  adopted 
by  Frontinus  as  the  standard  measure  {modulus)  of 
the  whole  system.  (For  further  details  see  Fron- 
tinus, de  Aquaed.  20 — 63,  pp.  70 — 112,  with  the 
Notes  of  Polenus.)  Another  mode  of  explaining 
the  nomenclature  was  by  the  story  that  when 
Agrippa  undertook  the  oversight  of  the  aquaeducts, 
finding  the  modulus  inconveniently  small,  he  en- 
larged it  to  Jive  times  its  diameter,  and  hence  the 
origin  of  ihejistula  quinaria.  (Frontin.  25,  pp.  80, 
81.)  Of  these  accounts  that  of  Vitruvius  appears 
at  once  the  most  simple  and  the  most  correct :  in- 
deed it  would  seem  that  the  plan  of  measurement 
was  very  probably  the  invention  of  Vitruvius  him- 
self. (Frontin.  I.  e.)  Respecting  the  uses  of  pipes 
in  the  aqueducts,  see  Aquaeductus. 

Of  the  earthen  (terra-cotta)  pipes  we  know  very 
little.  Pliny  says  that  they  are  best  when  their 
thickness  .is  two  digits  (1£  inch),  and  that  each 
pipe  should  have  its  end  inserted  in  the  next,  and 
the  joints  should  be  cemented  ;  but  that  leaden 
pipes  should  be  used  where  the  water  rises.  The 
earthen  pipes  were  thought  more  wholesome  than 
the  leaden.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxi.  6.  s.  31  ;  Vitruv. 
I.  ft  §  10  ;  Pallad.  ix.  11.)  Water  pipes  were  also 
made  of  leather  (Plin.  H.N.  v.  31.  s.  34  ;  Vitruv. 
I  c.  §  8)  ;  and  of  wood  (Pallad.  I.  a),  especially  of 
the  hollowed  trunks  of  the  pine,  fir,  and  alder. 
(Plin.  H.N.  xvi.  42.  s.  81.)  [P.  S.] 

FLABELLUM,  dim.  FLABELLULUM, 
(/Surfs,  frmiarfip,  dim.  jinrlSiov),  a  fan.  "  The  ex- 
ercise of  the  fan,"  so  wittily  described  by  Addison 
(Sped.  No.  102),  was  wholly  unknown  to  the 
ancients.     Neither  were  their  fans  so  constructed 

*  Pliny  and  Palladius,  and  even  the  ancient 
MSS.  of  Vitruvius,  give  here  C,  which,  however,  is 
clearly  an  error  of  a  transcriber  who  did  not  perceive 
the  law  of  the  proportion,  but  who  had  a  fancy  for 
the  round  number. 


that  they  might  be  furled,  unfurled,  and  fluttered, 
nor  were  they  even  carried  by  the  ladies  themselves. 
They  were,  it  is  true,  of  elegant  forms,  of  delicate 
colours  ( prasino  flabello,  Mart.  iii.  40),  and  some- 
times of  costly  and  splendid  materials,  such  as  pea- 
cock's feathers  (Propert.  ii.  15)  ;  but  they  were 
stiff  and  of  a  fixed  shape,  and  were  held  by  female 
slaves  (Jlaielliferae,  Philemon,  as  translated  by 
Plaut.  Trin.  ii.  1.  22),  by  beautiful  boys  (Strato, 
Epig.  22),  or  by  eunuchs  (Eurip.  Orest.  1408 — 
1412  ;  Menander,  p.  175,  ed.  Meineke  ;  and  as 
translated  by  Terence,  Eun.  iii.  5.  45 — 54),  whose 
duty  it  was  to  wave  them  so  as  to  produce  a  cool- 
ing breeze.  (Brunck,  Anal.  ii.  92.)  A  gentleman 
might,  nevertheless,  take  the  fan  into  his  own 
hand  and  use  it  in  fanning  a  lady  as  a  compliment. 
(Ovid,^rs  Am.  i.  161,  Amor.  iii.  2.  38.)  The 
woodcut  at  p.  257  shows  a  female  bestowing  this 
attendance  upon  her  mistress.  The  fan  which  she 
holds  is  apparently  made  of  separate  feathers  joined 
at  the  base,  and  also  united  both  by  a  thread  pass- 
ing along  the  tips  and  by  another  stronger  threau 
tied  to  the  middle  of  the  shaft  of  each  feather. 
Another  use  of  the  fan  was  to  drive  away  flies 
from  living  persons,  and  from  articles  of  food 
which  were  either  placed  upon  the  table  or  offered 
in  sacrifice.  When  intended  for  a  fly-flapper  it 
was  less  stiff,  and  was  called  muscarium  (Mart.  xiv. 
67),  and  p.vio<r6Sit  (Menander,  p.  175  ;  Aelian, 
H.  A.  xv.  14  ;  Brunck,  Anal.  ii.  388,  iii.  92).  In 
short,  the  manner  of  using  fans  was  precisely  that 
which  is  still  practised  in  China,  India,  and  other 
parts  of  the  East ;  and  Euripides  (I.  c.)  says  that 
the  Greeks  derived  their  knowledge  of  them  from 
"barbarous"  countries.  The  emperor  Augustus 
had  a  slave  to  fan  him  during  his  sleep  (Sueton. 
Aug.  82)  ;  for  the  use  of  fans  was  not  confined  to 
females. 

Besides  separate  feathers  the  ancient  fan  was 
sometimes  made  of  linen,  extended  upon  a  light 
frame.  (Strato,  I.  c.)  From  the  above-cited  pas- 
sage of  Euripides  and  the  ancient  Scholia  upon  it, 
j  compared  with  representations  of  the  flabellum  in 
ancient  paintings,  it  also  appears  to  have  been 
made  by  placing  the  two  wings  of  a  b.rd  back  to 
back,  fastening  them  together  in  this  position,  and 
attaching  a  handle  at  the  base.  (See  also  Brunck, 
Anal.  ii.  258,  Tlreplvav  futriSa.) 

A  more  homely  application  of  the  fan  was  its  use 
in  cookery  [Focus].  In  a  painting  which  repre- 
sents a  sacrifice  to  Isis  (Ant  d'  Ercolano,  ii.  60),  a 
priest  is  seen  fanning  the  fire  upon  the  altar  with 
a  triangular  flabellum,  such  as  is  still  used  in  Italy. 
This  practice  gave  origin  among  classical  writers  to 
expressions  corresponding  to  ours,  meaning  to  fan 
the  flame  of  hope  (Alciph.  iii.  47),  of  love  (ftmi£ewt 
Brunck,  ii.  306),  or  of  sedition  (Aristoph.  Ran. 
360  ;  Cic.  pro  Flaee.  23).  [J.  Y.] 

FLAGRUM,  dim.  FLAGELLUM  (pAo-ril), 
a  whip,  a  scourge,  to  the  handle  of  which  was 
fixed  a  lash  made  of  cords  (funibus,  Hor.  Epod. 
iy.  3  ;  John,  ii.  15),  or  thongs  of  leather  (loris, 
Hor.  Epist.  i.  16.  47  ;  (rmrrlva,  Anac.  p.  357,  ed. 
Fischer),  especially  thongs  made  from  the  ox's 
•hide  (bvbulis  emviis,  Plaut.  Most.  iv.  1.  26).  The 
fiagellum  properly  so  called  was  a  dreadful  instru- 
ment, and  is  thus  put  in  opposition  to  the  scutica, 
which  was  a  simple  whip.  (Hor.  Sat.  i.  3.  119.) 
Cicero  in  like  manner  contrasts  the  severe  flagella 
with  the  virgae  {pro  Rabir.  4).  The  fiagellum 
was  chiefly  used  in  the  punishment  of  slaves.     It 
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was  knotted  with  bones  or  heavy  indented  circles 
of  bronze  or  terminated  by  hooks,  in  which  case  it 
was  aptly  denominated  a  scorpion.  The  cut  below 
represents  a  scourge  taken  from  a  bas-relief  of  the 
statue  of  Cybele  in  the  Museum  of  the  Capitol  at 
Rome,  and  fully  justifies  the  epithet  of  Horace 
(I.  a),  horribile  flagellum.  The  infliction  of  punish- 
ment with  it  upon  the  naked  back  of  the  sufferer 
(Jut.  vi.  382)  was  sometimes  fatal  (Hor.  Sat.  i. 
2.  41),  and  was  carried  into  execution  by  a  class 
of  persons,  themselves  slaves,  who  were  called 
lorarii.  A  slave  who  had  been  flogged  was  called 
fiagrio  (fiao-Tiytas,  Philemon,  p.  415.  ed..  Mein,  ; 
Aristoph.  Ran.  502,  Equit.  1225,  Lys.  1242  ; 
mastigia,  Plautus,  passim ;  Ter.  Adelph.  v.  2.  6), 
which  of  course  became  a  term  of  mockery  and 
contempt.  During  the  Saturnalia  the  scourge  was 
deposited  under  the  seal  of  the  master.  We  like- 
wise find  that  some  gladiators  fought  with  the 
flagella  (Tertull.  Apol.  21),  as  in  the  coin  here 
introduced.  The  flagellum  here  has  two  lashes. 
(See  also  cut,  p.  101.)  [J.  Y.] 


FLAMEN,   the   name   for  any  Roman  priest 
who  was  devoted  to  the  service  of  one  particular 

god  (DlVISQUE  AMIS  ALII  SACERDOTES,  OMNIBUS 
PONTIFICBS,  SINGULIS  FLAM1NES  SUNTO,    Cic.  De 

Leg.  ii.  8),  and  who  received  a  distinguishing 
epithet  from  the  deity  to  whom  he  ministered. 
(Horum,  sc.  flaminum,  singuli  cognomina  habent 
ab  co  deo  quoi  Macrafaciunt,  Varro,  De  Ling.  Lot. 
v.  84.)  The  most  dignified  were  those  attached 
to  Diiovis,  Mars,  and  Quirinus,  the  Flamen  Dialis, 
Flamen  Martialis,  and  Flamen  Quirinalis.  The 
two  first  are  said  by  Plutarch  (Num.  c.  7)  to  have 
been  established  by  Romulus  ;  but  the  greater  num- 
ber of  authorities  agree  in  referring  the  institution 
of  the  whole  three,  in  common  with  all  other 
matters  connected  with  state  religion,  to  Numa. 
(Liv.  i.  20 ;  Dionys.  ii.  64.  &c.)  The  number  was 
eventually  increased  to  fifteen  (Fest.  s.  v.  Mawimae 
dignationis) :  the  three  original  flamens  were  always 
chosen  from  among  the  patricians,  and  styled 
Majores  (Gaius,  i.  1 12)  ;  the  rest  from  the  plebeians, 
with  the  epithet  Minores  (Fest.  Majores  Flamines). 
Two  rude  lines  of  Ennius  (Varro,  de  Ling.  Lot.  vii. 
44)  preserve  the  names  of  six  of  these,  appointed, 
says  the  poet,  by  Numa, — 

Volturnalem,  Palatualem,  Furinalem, 
Florahmque,  Falacrem  et  Pomonalem  fecit 
Hie  idem 

to  which  we  may  add  the  Flamen  Volcanalis 
(Varro,  De  Ling.  Lot.  v.  84),  and  the  Flamen 
Carmentalis  (Cic.  Brut.  14).  We  find  in  hooks  of 
antiquities  mention  made  of  the  Virbialis,  Lauren- 
tialis,  Lavinalis,  and  Lnwllaris,  which  would  cora- 
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plete  the  list ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  prove  that 
these  four  were  Roman  and  not  merely  provincial 
priests. 

It  is  generally  stated,  upon  the  authority  of 
Aulus  Gellius  (xv.  27),  that  the  flamens  were 
elected  at  the  Comitia  Curiata,  and  this  was  doubt- 
less the  case  in  the  earlier  times  j  but  upon  ex- 
amining the  passage  in  question,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  grammarian  speaks  of  their  induc- 
tion into  office  only,  and  therefore  we  may  con- 
clude that  subsequently  to  the  passing  of  the  Lac 
Domitia  they  were  chosen  in  the  Comitia  Tributa, 
especially  since  so  many  of  them  were  plebeians. 
After  being  nominated  by  the  people,  they  were 
received  (capti)  and  installed  (maugurabantur)  by 
the  Pontifex  Maximus  (Liv.  xxvii.  8,  xxix.  38  ; 
Val.  Max.  vi.  9.  §  3),  to  whose  authority  they  were 
at  all  times  subject.  (Liv.  Epit.  xix.,  xxxvii.  51 ; 
Val.  Max.  i.  1.  §  2.) 

The  office  was  understood  to  last  for  life  ;  but  a 
flamen  might  be  compelled  to  resign  (flaminio 
abire)  for  a  breach  of  duty,  or  even  on  account  of 
the  occurrence  of  an  ill-omened  accident  while  dis- 
charging his  functions.     (Val.  Max.  i.  1.  §  4.) 

Their  characteristic  dress  was  the  apex  [Apex], 
the  laena  [Laena],  and  a  laurel  wreath.  The 
name,  according  to  Varro  and  Festus,  was  derived 
from  the  band  of  white  wool  (filum,  filamen,jla- 
men)  which  was  wrapped  round  the  apex,  and 
which  they  wore,  without  the  apex,  when  the  heat 
was  oppressive.  (Serv.  Virg.  Aen.  viii.  664.)  This 
etymology  is  more  reasonable  than  the  transforma- 
tion of  pileamines  (from  pileus)  into  flamines.  (Plu- 
tarch, Num.  7.)  The  most  distinguished  of  all  the 
flamens  was  the  Dialis ;  the  lowest  in  rank  the 
Pomonalis.     (Festus,  s.  v.  Maximae  dignationis.) 

The  former  enjoyed  many  peculiar  honours. 
When  a  vacancy  occurred,  three  persons  of  patri- 
cian descent,  whose  parents  had  been  married  ac- 
cording to  the  ceremonies  of  confarreatio  [Mar- 
riage], were  nominated  by  the  Comitia,  one  of 
whom  was  selected  (captus),  and  consecrated  (in- 
augurabatar)  by  the  Pontifex  Maximus.  (Tacit. 
Ann.  iv.  16  ;  Liv.  xxvii.  8.)  From  that  time  for- 
ward he  was  emancipated  from  the  control  of  his 
father,  and  became  sui  juris.  (Gaius,  i.  130 ;  Ulpian, 
Frag.  x.  5  ;  Tax.  Ann.  iv.  16.)  He  alone  of  all 
priests  wore  the  albogalerus  [Apex]  (Varro,  ap. 
Gell.  x.  15) ;  he  had  a  right  to  a  lietor  (Plut. 
Q,  R.  p.  119,  ed.  Reiske),  to  the  toga  praeteata, 
the  sella  curulis,  and  to  a  seat  in  the  senate  in 
virtue  of  his  office.  This  last  privilege,  after  having 
been  suffered  to  fall  into  disuse  for  a  long  period, 
was  asserted  by  C.  Valerius  Flaccus  (b.  c.  209), 
and  the  claim  allowed,  more,  however,  says  Livy, 
in  deference  to  his  high  personal  character  than 
from  a  conviction  of  the  justice  of  the  demand. 
(Liv.  xxvii.  8;  compare  i.  20.)  TheRexSacrificu- 
lus  alone  was  entitled  to  recline  above  him  at  a 
banquet :  if  one  in  bonds  took  refuge  in  his  house, 
the  chains  were  immediately  struck  off  and  con- 
veyed through  the  implwium  to  the  roof,  and 
thence  cast  down  into  the  street  (Aul.  GelLx.  15): 
if  a  criminal  on  his  way  to  punishment  met  him, 
and  fell  suppliant  at  his  feet,  he  was  respited  for 
that  day  (Aul.  Gell.  x.  15  ;  Plut.  Q.  R.  p.  166)  i 
usages  which  remind  us  of  the  right  of  sanctuary 
attached  to  the  persons  and  dwellings  of  the  papal 
cardinals. 

To  counterbalance  these  high  honours,  the  Dialis 
was  subjected  to  a  multitude  of  restrictions  and 
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privations,  a  long  cotalogue  of  which  has  been  com- 
piled by  Anius  Gellius  (x.  15)  from  the  works  of 
Fabius  Pictor  and  Masurius  Sabinus,  while  Plu- 
tarch, in  his  Roman  Questions,  endeavours  to 
explain  their  import.  Among  these  were  the  fol- 
lowing :  — 

It  was  unlawful  for  him  to  be  out  of  the  city  for 
a  single  night  (Liv.  v.  52)  ;  a  regulation  which 
seems  to  have  been  modified  by  Augustus,  in  so 
far  that  an  absence  of  two  nights  was  permitted 
(Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  58.  71) ;  and  he  was  forbidden  to 
sleep  out  of  his  own  bed  for  three  nights  consecu- 
tively. Thus,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  under- 
take the  government  of  a  province.  He  might  not 
mount  upon  horseback,  nor  even  touch  a  horse,  nor 
look  upon  an  army  marshalled  without  the  pomoe- 
rium,  and  hence  was  seldom  elected  to  the  consul- 
ship. Indeed,  it  would  seem  that  originally  he  was 
altogether  precluded  from  seeking  or  accepting  any 
civil  magistracy  (Plut.  Q.R.  p.  169)  ;  but  this  last 
prohibition  was  certainly  not  enforced  in  later 
times.  The  object  of  the  above  rules  was  mani- 
festly to  make  him  literally  Jovi  adsiduum  saeer- 
dotem  ;  to  compel  constant  attention  to  the  duties  of 
the  priesthood ;  to  leave  him  in  a  great  measure 
without  any  temptation  to  neglect  them.  The 
origin  of  the  superstitions  which  we  shall  next 
enumerate  is  not  so  clear,  but  the  curious  will  find 
abundanceof  speculation  in  Plutarch  (Q.  R.  pp.  114, 
118,  164—170),  Festus  (s.  v.  Edera  and  Equo\ 
and  Pliny  {H.  N.  xviii.  30,  xxviii.  40).  He  was 
not  allowed  to  swear  an  oath  (Liv.  xxxi.  50),  nor 
to  wear  a  ring  "  nisi  pervio  et  casso"  that  is,  as 
they  explain  it,  unless  plain  and  without  stones 
(Kirchmann, ,  De  Annvlis,  p.  14)  ;  nor  to  strip 
himself  naked  in  the  open  air,  nor  to  go  out  without 
his  proper  head-dress,  nor  to  have  a  knot  in  any 
part  of  his  attire,  nor  to  walk  along  a  path  over- 
canopied  by  vines.  He  might  not  touch  flour,  nor 
leaven,  nor  leavened  bread,  nor  a  dead  body  :  he 
might  not  enter  a  bustum  [Funus],  but  was  not 
prevented  from  attending  a  funeral.  He  was  for- 
bidden either  to  touch  or  to  name  a  dog,  a  she- 
goat,  ivy,  beans,  or  raw  flesh.  None  but  a  free 
man  might  cut  his  hair  ;  the  clippings  of  which, 
together  with  the  parings  of  his  nails,  were  buried 
beneath  a/eliai  arbor.  No  one  might  sleep  in  his 
bed,  the  legs  of  which  were  smeared  with  fine 
clay ;  and  it  was  unlawful  to  place  a  box  con- 
taining sacrificial  cakes  in  contact  with  the  bed- 
stead. 

Flaminica  was  the  name  given  to  the  wife  of  the 
dialis.  He  was  required  to  wed  a  virgin  accord- 
ing to  the  ceremonies  of  confarreatio^  which  regu- 
lation also  applied  to  the  two  other  flamines 
majores  (Serv.  ad  Virg.  Aen.  iv.  104,  374  ; 
Gaius,  i.  112)  ;  and  he  could  not  marry  a  second 
time.  Hence,  since  her  assistance  was  essential 
in  the  performance  of  certain  ordinances,  a  divorce 
was  not  permitted,  and  if  she  died  the  dialis  was 
obliged  to  resign.  The  restrictions  imposed  upon 
the  flaminica  were  similar  to  those  by  which  her 
husband  was  fettered.  (Aul.  Gell.  x.  15.)  Her 
dress  consisted  of  a  dyed  robe  {venenato  operitur)  ; 
her  hair  was  plaited  up  with  a  purple  band  in  a 
conical  form  (tuttdus)  ;  and  she  wore  a  small 
square  cloak  with  a  border  (rica),  to  which  was 
attached  a  slip  cut  from  a  felix  arbor.  (Fest. 
s.  v.  Tutulum,  Rica ;  Varro,  De  Ling.  Lai.  vii.  44.) 
It  is  difficult  to  determine  what  the  rica  really 
*as  ;  whether  a  short  cloak,  as  appears  most  pro- 
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bable,  or  a  napkin  thrown  over  the  head.  She 
was  prohibited  from  mounting  a  staircase  consist- 
ing of  more  than  three  steps  (the  text  of  Aulus 
Gellius  is  uncertain,  but  the  object  must  have  been 
to  prevent  her  ancles  from  being  seen)  ;  and  when 
she  went  to  the  argei  [Argei]  she  neither  combed 
nor  arranged  her  hair.  On  each  of  the  nundinae 
a  ram  was  sacrificed  to  Jupiter  in  the  regia  by  the 
flaminica.     (Macrob.  i.  16.) 

After  the  death  of  the  flamen  Merula,  who  was 
chosen  consul  suffectus  on  the  expulsion  of  Cinna 
(Veil.  Pat.  ii.  20  ;  Val.  Max.  ix.  12.  §  5),  and  who, 
upon  the  restoration  of  the  Marian  faction,  shed  his 
own  blood  in  the  sanctuary  (b.  c.  87),  calling 
down  curses  on  his  enemies  with  his  dying  breath 
(Veil.  Pat.  ii.  22),  the  priesthood  remained  vacant 
until  the  consecration  of  Servius  Maluginensis 
(b.  c.  11)  by  Augustus,  then  Pontifex  Maximus. 
Julius  Caesar  had  indeed  been  nominated  in  his 
1 7th  year,  but  was  never  installed  ;  and  during  the 
whole  of  the  above  period  the  duties  of  the  office 
were  discharged  by  the  Pontifex  Maximus.  (Suet. 
Jul.  c.  1,  compared  with  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  43,  and  the 
Commentators.  See  also  Suet.  Oetav.  31  ;  Dion 
Cass.  liv.  36  ;  Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  58.  The  last  quoted 
historian,  if  the  text  be  correct,  states  the  interrup- 
tion lasted  for  72  years  only.) 

The  municipal  towns  also  had  their  flamens. 
Thus  the  celebrated  affray  between  Milo  and 
Clodius  took  place  while  the  former  was  on  his  way 
to  Lanuvium,  of  which  he  was  then  dictator,  to 
declare  the  election  of  a  flamen  (adfiaminem  pro- 
dendum).  After  the  deification  of  the  emperors, 
flamens  were  appointed  to  superintend  their  wor- 
ship in  Rome  and  in  all  the  provinces  ;  and  we  find 
constantly  in  inscriptions  such  titles  as  Flamen 
Augustalis  ;  Flamen  Tiberii  Caesaris  ;  Fla- 
men D.  Julh,  &c,  and  sometimes  Flamen  Di- 
vorum  Omnium  (sc.  imperatorum). 

Flaminia,  according  to  Festus  and  Aulus  Gel- 
lius (x.  15),  was  the  house  of  the  Flamen  Dialis, 
from  which  it  waa  unlawful  to  carry  out  fire  except 
for  sacred  purposes. 

Flaminia,  according  to  Festus,  was  also  a  name 
given  to  a  little  priestess  (sacerdotula),  who  assisted 
the  flaminica  in  her  duties.  [W.  R.] 

FLA'MMEUM.     [Matrimonium.] 

FLEXU'MINES.     [Equites.] 

FLORA'LIA,  or  Florales  Ludi,  a  festival 
which  was  celebrated  at  Rome  in  honour  of  Flora 
or  Chloris.  It  was  solemnized  during  five  days, 
beginning  on  the  28th  of  April  and  ending  on  the 
2d  of  May.  (Ovid,  Fast.  v.  185  ;  Plin.  H.  N. 
xviii.  69.)  It  was  said  to  have  been  instituted  at 
Rome  in  238  b.  c,  at  the  command  of  an  oracle 
in  the  Sibylline  books,  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing from  the  goddess  the  protection  of  the  blos- 
soms (ut  omnia  bene  deflorescerent,  Plin.  1.  c. ;  com- 
pare Veil.  Pat.  i.  14  ;  Varro,  De  Re  Rust.  i.  1). 
Some  time  after  its  institution  at  Rome  its 
celebration  was  discontinued  ;  but  in  the  consul- 
ship of  L.  Postumius  Albinus  and  M.  Popilius 
Laenas  (173  B.C.),  it  was  restored,  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  senate,  by  the  aedile  C.  Servflius 
(Eckhel,  De  Num.  Vet.  v.  p.  308  ;  compare  Ovid, 
Fast.  V.  329,  &c),  as  the  blossoms  in  that  year 
had  severely  suffered  from  winds,  hail,  and  rain. 
The  celebration  was,  as  usual,  conducted  by  the 
aediles  (Cic.  inVerr.  v.  14  ;  Valer.  Max.  ii.  10.  §  Hj 
Eckhel,  I.  a),  and  was  carried  on  with  excessive 
merriment,  drinking,  and  lascivious  games.  (Mart 
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i.  3;  Senec.  Epist.  96.)  From  Valerius  Maximus 
we  learn  that  theatrical  and  mimic  representations 
formed  a  principal  part  of  the  various  amusements, 
and  that  it  was  customary  for  the  assembled  people 
on  this  occasion  to  demand  the  female  actors  to 
appear  naked  on  the  stage,  and  to  amuse  the 
multitude  with  their  indecent  gestures  and  dances. 
This  indecency  is  probably  the  only  ground  on 
which  the  absurd  story  of  its  origin,  related  by 
Lactantius  {Ittstitut.  i.  20),  is  founded.  Similar 
festivals,  chiefly  in  spring  and  autumn,  are  in 
southern  countries  seasons  for  rejoicing,  and,  as  it 
were,  called  forth  by  the  season  of  the  year  itself, 
without  any  distinct  connection  with  any  particu- 
lar divinity ;  they  are  to  this  day  very  popular  in 
Italy  (Voss.  ad  Virg.  Georg.  ii.  385),  and  in  ancient 
times  we  find  them  celebrated  from  the  southern  to 
the  northern  extremity  of  Italy.  (See  Anthespho- 
ria,  and  Justin,  xliii.  4.)  The  Floralia  were 
originally  festivals  of  the  country  people,  which 
were  afterwards,  in  Italy  as  in  Greece,  introduced 
into  the  towns,  where  they  naturally  assumed  a 
more  dissolute  and  licentious  character,  while  the 
country  people  continued  to  celebrate  them  in  their 
old  and  merry  but  innocent  manner.  And  it  is 
highly  probable  that  such  festivals  did  not  become 
connected  with  the  worship  of  any  particular  deity 
until  a  comparatively  late  period.  (Buttmann, 
Mytholog.  ii.  p.  54.)  This  would  account  for  the 
late  introduction  of  the  Floralia  at  Rome,  as  well 
as  for  the  manner  in  which  we  find  them  celebrated 
there.  (See  Spanheim,  De  Praest.  et  Usu  Numism. 
ii.  p.  145,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

FOCA'LE,  a  covering  for  the  ears  and  neck, 
made  of  wool  and  worn  by  infirm  and  delicate 
persons.  (Hor.  Sat.  ii.  3.  255  ;  Senec.  Qu.  Nat. 
h.  13;  Quintil.  xi.  3.  144;  Mart.  i.  121,  xiv. 
142.)  [J.  Y.] 

FOCUS,  dim.  FO'CULUS  (lorfa:  i<rX<ipa, 
eo'X"?''5!  dim.  i<rxdptov),  a  fire-place  ;  a  hearth  ;  a 
brazier.  The  fire-place,  considered  as  the  highest 
member  of  an  altar,  is  described  under  Ara,  p.  1 1 6. 
Used  by  itself,  it  possessed  the  same  sacred  cha- 
racter, being,  among  the  Romans,  dedicated  to  the 
Lares  of  each  family.  (Plaut.  Aul.  ii.  8. 16  ;  Cato, 
DeReRust.  1.5  ;  Ovid,  Fas*,  ii.  589,  611,  iii.  423; 
Juv.  xii.  85 — 95.)  It  was,  nevertheless,  made  sub- 
servient to  all  the  requirements  of  ordinary  life. 
(Hor.  Epod.  ii.  43,  Epist.  i.  5.  7  ;  Ovid,  Met.  viii. 
673  ;  Sen.  De  Cons,  ad  Alb.  1.)  It  was  sometimes 
constructed  of  stone  or  brick,  in  which  case  it  was 
elevated  only  a  few  inches  above  the  ground,  and 
remained  on  the  same  spot  ;  but  it  was  also  fre- 
quently made  of  bronze,  and  it  was  then  variously 
ornamented,  and  was  carried  continually  from  place 
to  place.  This  movable-hearth,  or  brazier,  was 
properly  called  foculus  and  iaxapa.  One  is  shown 
at  p.  190.  Another,  found  at  Caere  in  Etruria, 
and  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  is  repre- 
sented in  the  annexed  woodcut. 
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In  accordance  with  the  sentiments  of  veneration 
with  which  the  domestic  fire-place  was  regarded, 
we  find  that  the  exercise  of  hospitality  was 
at  the  same  time  an  act  of  religious  worship. 
Suppliants,  strangers,  all  who  sought  for  mercy 
and  favour,  had  recourse  to  the  domestic  hearth  as 
to  an  altar.  (Horn.  Od.  vii.  153 — 169  ;  Apoll. 
Rhod.  iv.  693.)  The  phrase  "  pro  aris  et  focis " 
was  used  to  express  attachment  to  all  that  was 
most  dear  and  venerable.  (Cic.  de  Nat.  Dear.  iii. 
40  ;  Flor.  iii.  13.)  Among  the  Romans  the  focus 
was  placed  in  the  Atrium,  which,  in  primitive 
times,  was  their  kitchen  and  dining-room.  (Virg. 
Aen.  i.  726  ;  Servius,  ad  loo.)  There  it  remained, 
as  we  see  in  numerous  examples  at  Pompeii,  even 
after  the  progress  of  refinement  had  led  to  the  use 
of  another  part  of  the  house  for  culinary  purposes. 
On  festivals  the  house-wife  decorated  the  hearth 
with  garlands  (Cato,  De  Re  Rtist.  143  ;  Ovid, 
Trist.  v.  5.  10)  ;  a  woollen  fillet  was  sometimes 
added.     (Propert.  iv.  6.  1 — 6).  [J.  Y.] 

FOEDERATAE  CIVITA'TES,  FOEDE- 
RA'TI,  SO'CII.  In  the  seventh  century  of  Rome 
these  names  expressed  those  Italian  states  which 
were  connected  with  Rome  by  a  treaty  (foedus). 
These  names  did  not  include  Roman  colonies  or 
Latin  colonies,  or  any  place  which  had  obtained 
the  Roman  civitas.  Among  the  foederati  were  the 
Latini,  who  were  the  most  nearly  related  to  the 
Romans,  and  were  designated  by  this  distinctive 
name ;  the  rest  of  the  foederati  were  comprised 
under  the  name  of  Socii  or  Foederati.  They  were 
independent  states,  yet  under  a  general  liability  to 
furnish  a  contingent  to  the  Roman  army.  Thus 
they  contributed  to  increase  the  power  of  Rome, 
but  they  had  not  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens. 
The  relations  of  any  particular  federate  state  to 
Rome  might  have  some  peculiarities,  but  the  general 
relation  was  that  expressed  above  ;  a  kind  of  con- 
dition, inconsistent  with  the  sovereignty  of  the 
federates,  and  the  first  stage  towards  unconditional 
submission.  The  discontent  among  the  foederati, 
and  their  claims  to  be  admitted  to  the  privileges  of 
Roman  citizens,  led  to  the  Social  War.  The  Julia 
Lex  (b.  c.  90)  gave  the  civitas  to  the  Socii  and 
Latini ;  and  a  lex  of  the  following  year  contained, 
among  other  provisions,  one  for  the  admission  to 
the  Roman  civitas  of  those  peregrini  who  were 
entered  on  the  lists  of  the  citizens  of  federate  states, 
and  who  complied  with  the  provisions  of  the  lex. 
[Civitas.]  It  appears,  however,  that  the  Lex 
Julia,  and  probably  also  the  Lex  of  the  following 
year,  contained  a  condition  that  the  federate  state 
should  consent  to  accept  what  the  Leges  offered, 
or,  as  it  was  technically  expressed,  "  populus  fundus 
fieret"  (Cic.  pro  Balbo,  c.  8.)  Those  who  did 
not  become  fundi  populi  did  not  obtain  the  civitas. 
Balbus,  the  client  of  Cicero,  was  a  citizen  of  Gades, 
a  federate  town  in  Spain.  Cn.  Pompeius  Magnus 
had  conferred  the  Roman  civitas  on  Balbus,  by 
virtue  of  certain  powers  given  to  him  by  a  lex. 
It  was  objected  to  Balbus  that  he  could  not  have 
the  civitas,  unless  the  state  to  which  he  belonged 
"  fundus  factus  esset ;  which  was  a  complete  mis- 
apprehension, for  the  term  fundus,  in  this  sense, 
applied  to  a  whole  state  or  community,  whether 
federate  or  other  free  state,  which  accepted  what 
was  offered,  and  not  to  an  individual  of  such  state 
or  community,  for  he  might  accept  the  Roman 
civitas  without  asking  the  consent  of  his  fellow 
citiz-ens  at  home,  or  without  all  of  them  receiving 
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the  same  privilege  that  was  offered  to  himself.  The 
people  of  a  state  which  had  accepted  the  Roman 
civitas  (fundus  foetus  est),  were  called,  in  reference 
to  their  condition  after  such  acceptance,  "  fundani." 
This  word  only  occurs  in  the  Latin  inscription  (the 
Lex  Romana)  of  the  tahlet  of  Heraclea,  1. 85,  and 
proves  that  the  inscription  is  posterior  to  the  Lex 
Julia  de  Civitate.  It  has  indeed  been  supposed 
that  the  word  may  refer  to  the  acceptance  by  the 
state  of  Heraclea  of  this  lex  which  is  on  the  tablet ; 
hut  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  refers  to  the  prior  lex 
which  gave  the  civitas.     [Fundus.] 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  acceptance  of  the 
two  Leges  above  mentioned  could  only  refer  to  the 
federate  states,  and  the  few  old  Latin  states.  The 
Latinae  coloniae  also  received  the*  civitas  by  the 
Julia  Lex  ;  but  as  they  were  under  the  sovereignty 
of  Rome,  their  consent  to  the  provisions  of  this  lex 
was  not  required. 

Before  the  passing  of  the  Julia  Lex,  it  was  not 
unusual  for  the  Socii  and  Latini  to  adopt  Roman 
leges  into  their  own  system,  as  examples  of  which 
Cicero  mentions  the  Lex  Furia  de  Testamentis,  and 
the  Lex  Voconia  de  Mulierum  Hereditatibus ;  and 
he  adds  that  there  were  other  instances.  (Pro 
Balho,  c.  8.)  In  such  cases,  the  state  which 
adopted  a  Roman  lex  was  said  '  in  earn  legem 
fundus  fieri."  It  hardly  needs  remark  that  the 
state  which  adopted  a  Roman  lex,  did  not  thereby 
obtain  for  its  citizens  any  privileges  with  respect 
to  the  Roman  state :  the  federate  state  merely 
adopted  the  provisions  of  the  Roman  lex  as  being 
applicable  to  its  own  circumstances. 

An  apparent  difficulty  is  caused  by  the  undoubted 
fact,  that  the  provisions  of  the  Lex  Julia  required 
that  the  states  which  wished  to  avail  themselves 
of  its  benefits,  should  consent  to  accept  them.  As 
the  federate  states  commenced  the  war  in  order  to 
obtain  the  civitas,  it  may  be  asked  why  was  it 
given  to  them  on  the  condition  of  becoming  "  fun- 
dus ? "  In  addition  to  the  reasons  for  such  con- 
dition, which  are  suggested  by  Savigny,  it  may  be 
observed  that  the  lex  only  expressed  in  terms  what 
would  necessarily  have  been  implied,  if  it  had  not 
been  expressed :  a  federate  state  must  of  necessity 
declare  by  a  public  act  its  consent  to  accept  such  a 
proposal  as  was  contained  in  the  Lex  Julia.  It 
appears  from  the  cases  of  Heraclea  and  Naples, 
that  the  citizens  of  a  federate  state  were  not  in  all 
cases  unanimous  in  changing  their  former  alliance 
with  Rome  into  an  incorporation  with  the  Roman 
state.    [Civitas.] 

There  were  federate  cities  beyond  the  limits  of 
Italy,  as  shown  by  the  example  of  Gades :  Sagun- 
tum  and  Massilia  also  are  enumerated  among  such 
cities.  (Savigny,  Volkssclduss  der  Tafel  Von  Hera- 
dea,  Zeitschrift,  &c.  vol.  ix. ;  Mazochi,  Tab.  Herac. 
M65-)  [G.L.] 

FOEDUS.       [FOEDERATAE    ClVITATES.] 

FOENUS.     [Fenus.] 

FOLLIS,  dim.  FOLLI'CULUS,  an  inflated 
ball  of  leather,  perhaps  originally  the  skin  of  a 
quadruped  filled  with  air:  Martial  (iv.  19)  calls 
it  "  light  as  a  feather."  Boys  and  old  men  among 
the  Romans  threw  it  from  one  to  another  with 
their  arms  and  hands  as  a  gentle  exercise  of  the 
body,  unattended  with  danger.  (Mart.  vii.  31, 
xiv.  45,  47  ;  Athen.  i.  25.)  The  emperor  Au- 
gustus (Suet.  Aug.  83)  became  fond  of  the  exercise 
as  he  grew  old.  (See  Becker,  Callus,  vol.  i. 
p.  271.) 
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The  term  follis  is  also  applied  to  a  leather  purse 
or  bag  (Plaut.  Aul.  ii.  4.  23  ;  Juv.  xiv.  281)  ;  and 
the  diminutive  folliculus  to  the  swollen  capsule  of 
a  plant,  the  husk  of  a  seed,  or  anything  of  similar 
appearance.  (Senec.  Nat.  Quaes/,  v.  18  ;  Tertull. 
De  Res.  Cant.  52.) 

Two  inflated  skins  (Svo  </>ii<rat,  Herod,  i.  68  ; 
£&nvpa,  Ephor.  Frag.  p.  188  ;  irpT/cT-qpey,  Apoll. 
Rhod.  iv.  763,  777),  constituting  a  pair  of  bellows, 
and  having  valves  adjusted  to  the  natural  apertures 
at  one  part  for  admitting  the  air,  and  a  pipe  in- 
serted into  another  part  for  its  emission,  were  an 
essential  piece  of  furniture  in  every  forge  and  foun- 
dry. (11.  xviii.  372—470  ;  Virg.  Am.  viii.  449.) 
According  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  work 
to  be  done  the  bellows  were  made  of  the  hides  of 
oxen  (taurinis  follibus,  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  171),  or  of 
goats  (Mrcinis,  Hor.  Sat.  i.  4.  19),  and  other 
smaller  animals.  The  nozzle  of  the  bellows  was 
called  aKpotybffiov  or  aKpoffTOfitov  (Thucyd.  iv. 
100  ;  Eust.  in  II.  xviii.  470).  In  bellows  made 
after  the  fashion  of  those  exhibited  in  the  lamp 
here  introduced  from  Bartoli  (Ant.  Lucerne,  iii.  21 ), 
we  may  imagine  the  skin  to  have  been  placed  be- 
tween the  two  boards  so  as  to  produce  a  machine 
like  that  which  we  now  employ.  [J.  Y.] 


FONS  (Kpiivri),  signifies  originally  a  natural 
spring  of  water,  but  both  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
had  artificial  fountains,  made  either  by  covering 
and  decorating  a  spring  with  buildings  and  sculp- 
ture, or  by  making  a  jet  or  stream  of  water,  sup- 
plied by  an  elevated  cistern,  play  into  an  artificial 
basin.  Such  fountains  served  the  double  purpose 
of  use  and  ornament.  Among  the  Greeks,  they 
formed  the  only  public  supply  of  water  except  the 
rain-water  which  was  collected  in  cisterns  [Aquae- 
ductus]  ;  and  at  Rome,  the  poorer  people,  who 
could  not  afford  to  have  water  laid  on  to  their 
houses,  no  doubt  procured  it  from  the  public  foun- 
tains. 

Several  examples  of  natural  springs,  converted 
into  ornamented  fountains,  in  the  cities  of  Greece, 
have  been  mentioned  under  Aquaeductus.  They 
were  covered  to  keep  them  pure  and  cool,  and  the 
covering  was  frequently  in  the  form  of  a  monopteral 
temple:  there  were  also  statues,  the  subjects  of 
which  were  suggested  by  the  circumstance  that 
every  fountain  was  sacred  to  some  divinity,  or  they 
were  taken  from  the  whole  range  of  mythological 
legends.  That  at  Megara,  erected  by  Theagenes, 
is  described  by  Pausanias  as  worth  seeing  for  its 
size,  its  beauty,  and  the  number  of  its  columns  (i. 
40.  §  1).  That  of  Peirene  at  Corinth  was  adorned 
with  covered  cisterns  of  white  marble  like  grottoes, 
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out  of  which  the  water  flowed  into  the  open  air, 
and  with  a  statue  of  Apollo,  and  was  enclosed  with 
a  wall,  on  which  was  painted  the  slaughter  of  the 
suitors  by  Ulysses.  (Paus.  ii.  3.  §  3 ;  see  a  paper 
by  Gbttling,  on  the  present  state  of  this  fountain, 
and  of  the  Craneion,  with  an  engraving  of  the  source 
of  the  Peirene,  in  Gerhard's  Arclidohgische  Zeiiwng 
for  1844,  pp.  326,  328  ;  the  engraving  is  given  be- 
low.)   Corinth  contained  numerous  other  fountains  ; 


over  one  of  which  was  a  statue  of  Bellerophon  and 
Pegasus,  with  the  water  flowing  out  of  the  horse's 
hoofs  (lb.  §  5) ;  over  another,  that  of  Glauce,  was 
the  Odeium  (lb.  §  6) ;  and  another  was  adorned 
with  a  bronze  statue  of  Poseidon,  with  a  dolphin  at 
his  feet,  out  of  the  mouth  of  which  the  water  flowed. 
(Paus.  ii.  2.  §  7.  s.  8.)  In  the  same  city,  was 
another  fountain  on  a  still  grander  scale  ;  namely, 
that  of  Lerna,  which  was  surrounded  by  a  colonnade 
with  seats  for  those  who  desired  a  cool  retreat  in 
summer  ;  the  water  was  no  doubt  collected  in  a 
spacious  basin  in  the  centre.  (lb.  4.  §  5.  s.  6  ;  see 
also  5.  §  1.)  Several  other  fountains  of  a  similar 
kind  to  these  are  described  or  referred  to  by  Pausa- 
nias  (ii.  27,  iv.  31,  33,  34,  vii.  5,  21,  viii.  1), 
among  which  two  deserve  special  mention,  as  they 
were  within  temples  ;  namely,  that  in  the  temple 
of  Erechtheus  at  Athens,  and  of  Poseidon  at  Man- 
tineia,  which  were  salt-water  springs  (i.  26.  §  5, 
viii.  10.  §  4).  Vitruvius  mentions  the  fountain  of 
Salmacis  as  among  the  admirable  works  of  art  at 
Halicarnassus.  (ii.  8.  §  12.) 

The  Romans  also  erected  edifices  of  various  de- 
grees of  splendour  over  natural  springs,  such  as  the 
well-known  grotto  of  Egeria,  near  Rome,  where 
the  natural  cave  is  converted  by  the  architect  into 
a  sort  of  temple  (comp.  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi.  21. 
s.  42),  and  the  baptisterium  of  Constantine.  A 
simple  mode  of  decorating  less  considerable  springs 
was  by  covering  them  with  a  vault,  in  the  top  of 
which  was  an  opening,  surrounded  by  a  balustrade, 
or  by  a  low  wall  adorned  with  marble  bas-reliefs, 
one  example  of  which,  among  many,  is  seen  in  a 
relief  representing  the  twelve  gods,  now  in  the  Capi- 
toline  Museum.  In  all  cases,  a  cistern  was  con- 
structed to  contain  the  water,  either  by  cutting  it 
out  of  the  living  rock,  or  (if  the  spring  did  not  rise 
out  of  rock)  by  building  it  of  masonry.  Vitruvius 
discusses  at  length  the  different  sorts  of  springs, 
and  gives  minute  rules  for  testing  the  goodness  of 
the  spring,  and  for  the  construction  of  the  cisterns 
(viii.  3.  7).  The  observations  of  Vitruvius  apply 
chiefly  to  those  springs  and  cisterns  which  formed 
the  sources  of  the  aqueducts. 

At  Rome,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  im- 
mense supply  of  water  brought  to  the  city  by  the 
aqueducts,   was  devoted  to  the  public  fountains, 
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which  were  divided  into  two  classes  ;  namely, 
locus,  ponds  or  reservoirs,  and  salientes,  jets  of 
water,  besides  which  many  of  the  castella  went 
so  constructed  as  to  be  also  fountains.  (See  Aquai>- 
ductus,  p.  114,  b,  and  the  woodcut.)  Agrippa, 
who  during  his  aedileship  paid  special  attention  to 
the  restoration  of  the  Roman  waterworks,  is  said  to 
have  constructed  700  lams,  105  salientes,  and  130 
castella,  of  which  very  many  were  magnificently 
adorned  ;  they  were  decorated  with  300  bronze 
or  marble  statues,  and  400  marble  columns.  (Plin. 
H.  N.  xxxvi.  IS.  s.  24.  §  9.)  There  were  also 
many  small  private  fountains  in  the  houses  and 
villas  of  the  wealthy.  (Plin.  Epist.  v.  6.)  At 
Pompeii,  the  fountains  are  extremely  numerous, 
and  that  not  only  in  the  streets  and  public  places, 
especially  at  the  junctions  of  streets  (in  biviis,  in 
triviis)  ;  but  also  in  private  houses.  The  engraving 
on  p.  109  represents  a  section  of  one  of  these  foun- 
tains, in  which  the  water  pours  into  a  basin  ;  that 
now  given,  in  which  the  water  is  thrown  up  in  a 
jet,  is  taken  from  an  arabesque  painting  on  the  wall 


of  a  house  at  Pompeii :  in  the  painting,  the  vase  and 
pedestal  rise  out  of  a  sheet  of  water,  which  may 
be  supposed  to  represent  the  impluvium  in  the 
atrium  of  a  house.  (Respecting  the  fountains  of 
Pompeii,  see  Pompeii,  vol.  i.  p.  131,  vol.  ii.  pp.  71, 
78,  and  Sir  W.  Gell's  Pompeiana,  vol.  i.  pp.  390, 
395,  plates  50,  53.)  The  proof  which  these  foun- 
tains afford,  of  the  acquaintance  of  the  ancients 
with  the  chief  law  of  hydrostatics  is  noticed  under 
Aquaeductus,  p.  1 09. 

The  forms  given  to  fountains  were  as  numerous 
as  the  varieties  of  taste  and  fancy.  The  large  flat 
vases  were  a  common  form,  and  they  are  found,  of 
5,  10,  20,  and  30  feet  in  diameter,  cut  out  of  a 
single  piece  of  some  hard  stone,  such  as  porphyry, 
granite,  basanite,  breccia,  alabaster  and  marble.  An 
ingenious  and  elegant  variety,  of  which  there  is  a 
specimen  in  the  Capitoline  Museum,  is  a  tripod,  up 
the  centre  of  which  the  jet  passes,  the  legs  being 
hollow  to  cany  off  the  water  again.  Very  often 
the  water  was  made  to  flow  out  of  bronze  statues, 
especially  of  boys,  and  of  Tritons,  Nereids,  Satyrs, 
and  such  beings  :  several  of  these  statues  have  been 
found  at  Pompeii ;  and  four  of  them  are  engraved 
in  Pompeii,  vol.  i.  p.  104,  one  of  which  is  given  be- 
low. On  the  Monte  Cavallo,  at  Rome,  is  a  colossal 
statue  of  a  river  god,  probably  the  Rhine,  which 
was  formerly  in  the  forum  of  Augustus,  which  it 
refreshes  with  a  stream  of  water  pouring  con- 
tinually into  a  basin  of  granite  twenty-seven  feet 
in  diameter.  The  celebrated  group,  known  as 
the  Toro  Farnese,  originally,  in  Hirt's  opinion, 
adorned  a  fountain.     Mythological  subjects  were 
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also  sculptured  over  the  fountains,  as  among  the 
Greeks ;  thus  at  Rome,  there  were  the  fountains 
of  Ganymede  and  Prometheus,  and  the  Nymphaeum 
of  Jupiter.  (Stieglitz,  Archaol.  d.  Bauhmst,  vol.  ii. 
pt.  2.  pp.  76, 79  ;  Hirt,  Lehre  der  Gebaude,  pp.  399, 
403.)  [P.  S.] 

FORCEPS  (wvptlypa),  tongs  or  pincers,  need 
no  further  explanation  here,  as  they  were  used  in 
antiquity  for  the  same  purposes  as  they  are  in 
modern  times.  They  were  invented,  as  the  ety- 
mology indicates,  for  taking  hold  of  what  is  hot 
(forvum,  Festus,  s.  v.  ■  Servius,  ad  Virg.  Georg. 
iv.  175,  Am.  viii.  453,  xii.  404),  used  by  smiths, 
and  therefore  attributed  to  Vulcan  and  the  Cy- 
clopes. (Virg.  II.  cc.  ;  Horn.  H.  xviii.  477,  Od. 
iii.  434  ;  Callim.  in  Del.  144  ;  foreipe  eurva,  Ovid, 
Met.  xii.  277.)     [Incus  ;  Malleus.] 

FORES.     [Janua.] 

FORFEX,  dim.  FORFICULA  (|a\fs,  dim. 
\f/a\lSiov),  shears  (Serv.  in  Virg.  Am.  viii.  453), 
used,  1.  in  shearing  sheep,  as  represented  in  the 
annexed  woodcut,  which  is  taken  from  a  carnelian 


in  the  Stosch  collection  of  antique  gems  at  Berlin  ; 
2.  in  cutting  hair  (Eurip.  Orest.  954  ;  Schol.  in  he. ; 
Brunck,  Anal.  iii.  9  ;  Virg.  Catal.  vii.  9  ;  ferro 
bidenti,  Ciris,  213);  3.  in  clipping  hedges,  myrtles, 
and  other  shrubs  (tyaKtarol  fiv^pivwves,  Hierocles, 
ap.  Stob.  Serm.  65.) 

In  military  manoeuvres  the  forfex  was  a  tenaille, 
i.  e.  a  body  of  troops  arranged  in  the  form  of  an 
acute  angle,  so  as  to  receive  and  overcome  the  op- 
posite body,  called  a  Cuneus.  (GeE.  x.  9  ;  Amm. 
Marc.  xvi.  11.) 

In  architecture  the  term  tyahis  denoted  a  con- 
struction which  was  probably  the  origin  of  the  arch 
'Macculloch's  West.  Islands,  i.  p.  142,  iii.  p.  49), 
consisting  of  two  stones  leaning  against  each  other 
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so  as  to  form  an  acute  angle  overhead,  as  is  seen 
in  the  entrance  to  the  pyramid  of  Cheops  and  in 
the  ruins  of  Mycenae  ;  and  gradually  brought  nearer 
to  the  forms  which  we  now  employ.  (See  woodcut, 
p.  125.)  (Plat.  De  Leg.  xii.  p.  292.  ed.  Bekker  ; 
Diod.  Sic.  ii.  9.)  [J.  Y.] 

FORI.  [Navis  ;  Circus,  p.  283,  b.] 
FORMA,  dim.  FORMULA,  second  dim.  FOR- 
MELLA  (rimos),  a  pattern,  a  mould  ;  any  con- 
trivance adapted  to  convey  its  own  shape  to  some 
plastic  or  flexible  material,  including  moulds  for 
making  pottery,  pastry,  cheese,  bricks,  and  coins. 
The  moulds  for  coins  were  made  of  a  kind  of  stone, 
which  was  indestructible  by  heat.  (Plin.  H.  N. 
xxxvi.  49.)  The  mode  of  pouring  into  them  the 
melted  metal  for  casting  the  coins  will  be  best 
understood  from  the  annexed  woodcut,  which  re- 
presents one  side  of  a  mould,  engraved  by  Seroux 


d'Agincourt.  Moulds  were  also  employed  in  making 
walls  of  the  kind,  now  called  pise,  which  were 
built  in  Africa,  in  Spain,  and  about  Tarentum. 
(Varro,  De  Re  Rust.  i.  14  ;  Pallad.  i.  34  ;  parietes 
formacei,  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxv.  48.)  The  shoe- 
maker's last  was  also  called  forma  (Hor.  Sat.  ii.  3. 
106)  and  tentipellium  (Festus,  s.  v.),  in  Greek 
Ka\6irovs.    (Plato,  Conviv.  p.  404,  ed.  Bekker.) 

The  spouts  and  channels  of  aquaeducts  are  called 
formae,  perhaps  from  their  resemblance  to  some  of 
the  moulds  included  in  the  above  enumeration. 
(Frontin.  De  Aquaeduct.  75,  126.)  [J.  Y.] 

FO'RMULA.     [Actio.] 

FORNACA'LIA,  a  festival  in  honour  of 
Fornax,  the  goddess  of  furnaces,  in  order  that  the 
corn  might  be  properly  baked.  (Festus,  s.  v.)  This 
ancient  festival  is  said  to  have  been  instituted  by 
Numa.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xviii.  2.)  The  time  for  its 
celebration  was  proclaimed  every  year  by  the  Curio 
Maximus,  who  announced  in  tablets,  which  were 
placed  in  the  forum,  the  different  part  which  each 
curia  had  to  take  in  the  celebration  of  the  festival. 
Those  persons  who  did  not  know  to  what  curia 
they  belonged,  performed  the  sacred  rites  on  the 
Quirinalia,  called  from  this  circumstance  the  Stul- 
torum  feriae,  which  fell  on  the  last  day  of  the 
Fornacalia.  (Ovid,  Fasti,  ii.  527  ;  Varro,  De  Ling. 
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Lai.  vi.    13,  with    MUller's  note  ;    Festus,  s.  v. 

Quirinalia,  Stultor.  feriae.) 

The  Fomacalia  continued  to  be  celebrated  m 
the  time  of  Lactantius.  (Lactant.  i.  20.) 

FORNAX,  dim.  FORNA'CULA  (/ca/iii/os, 
dim.  Kafiinov),  a  kiln  ;  a  furnace.  The  construc- 
tion of  the  kilns  UBed  for  baking  earthenware 
[Fictile]  may  be  seen  in  the  annexed  woodcut, 
which  represents  part  of  a  Roman  pottery  discovered 
at  Castor,  in  Northamptonshire.  (Artis's  Duro- 
brivae,  Lond.  1828.)  The  dome-shaped  roof  has 
been  destroyed  ;  but  the  flat  circular  floor  on  which 
the  earthenware  was  set  to  be  baked  is  preserved 
entire.     The  middle  of  this  floor  is  supported  by  a 
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FORNIX,  in  its  primary  sense,  is  synonymous 
with  Arcus  (Senec.  Ep.  SO),  but  more  commonly 
implies  an  arched  vault,  constituting  both  roof  and 
ceiling  to  the  apartment  which  it  encloses.  (Cic. 
Top.  4.)  It  is  composed  of  a  semicylindricaland 
oblong  arch  like  the  Camera,  but  differs  from  it  in 
construction,  consisting  entirely  of  stone  or  brick, 
whereas  the  other  was  formed  upon  a  frame-work 
of  wood,  like  the  skeleton  of  a  ship  (Salhist, 
Jugurih.  18 ;  Suet.  Nero,  34 ;  Camera)  ;  both  of 
which  methods  appear  to  have  been  sometimes 
united,  as  in  the  roof  of  the  Tullianum,  described 
by  Sallust  (Cat.  55),  where  the  ribs  of  the  Camera 
were  strengthened  by  alternate  courses  of  stone 
arches.* 

From  the  roof  alone,  the  same  word  came  to 
signify  the  chamber  itself,  in  which  sense  it  de- 
signates a  long  narrow  vault,  covered  by  an  arch 
of  brick  or  masonry  (tectum  fornieatum),  similar  to 
those  which  occupy  the  ground  floors  of  the  modern 
Roman  palaces.  Three  such  cells  are  represented 
in  the  annexed  woodcut,  from  the  remains  of  a 
villa  at  Mola  di  Gaieta,  which  passes  for  the  For- 
mian  Villa  of  Cicero.  They  are  covered  internally 
with  a  coating  of  stucco,  tastily  ornamented,  and 
painted  in  streaks  of  azure,  pink,  and  yellow. 


thick  column  of  brick-work,  which  is  encircled  by 
the  oven  (fortius,  K\iSams).  The  entrance  to  the 
oven  (praeftimium)  is  seen  in  front.  The  lower 
part  of  a  smelting-furnace,  shaped  like  an  inverted 
bell,  and  sunk  into  the  earth,  with  an  opening  and 
a  channel  at  the  bottom  for  the  discharge  of  the 
melted  metal,  has  been  discovered  near  Aries. 
(Florencourt,  uber  die  Bergwerlte  der  Alten,  p.  30.) 
In  Spain  these  furnaces  were  raised  to  a  great 
height,  in  order  that  the  noxious  fumes  might  be 
carried  off.  (Strabo,  iii.  2.  p.  391,  ed.  Sieb.)  They 
were  also  provided  with  long  flues  (longinquae  for- 
nacis  cuniculo,  Plin.  H.  N.  ix.  62),  and  with  cham- 
bers (camerae)  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  more 
plentifully  the  oxides  and  other  matters  by  subli- 
mation (Ibid,  xxxiv.  22.  33 — 41 ).  Homer  de- 
scribes a  blast-furnace  with  twenty  crucibles 
(xoavol,  II.  xviii.  470).  Melting-pots  or  crucibles 
have  been  found  at  Castor  (Artis,  pi.  38),  and  at 
different  places  in  Egypt,  in  form  and  material 
very  like  those  which  we  now  employ.  (Wilkin- 
son, Man.  and  Cust.  vol.  iii.  p.  224.)  A  glass-house, 
or  furnace  for  making  glass,  was  called  vt\ovpye?oi>. 
(Dioscor.  v.  182.) 

Fiu'naces  of  an  appropriate  construction  were 
elected  for  casting  large  statues  of  bronze  (Claud. 
De  Laud.  Stil.  ii.  176),  and  for  making  lamp-black. 
(Vitruv.  vii.  10.)  [Atramentum.]  The  lime- 
kiln (fornax  cakaria)  is  described  by  Cato. 
(De  Re  Rust.  38  ;  see  also  Plin.  H.  N.  xvii.  6  ; 
Vitrnv.  vii.  3.)  On  the  mode  of  heating  baths, 
see  p.  193. 

The  early  Romans  recognized,  under  the  name 
of  Fornax,  a  divinity  who  presided  over  ovens  and 
furnaces  [Fornacalia].  [J.  Y.] 


Being  small  and  dark,  and  situated  upon  the 
level  of  the  street,  these  vaults  were  occupied  by 
prostitutes  (Hor.  Sat.  i.  2.  30  ;  Juv.  Sat.  iii.  166  ; 
xi.  171  ;  compare  Suet.  JvL  49),  whence  comes 
the  meaning  of  the  word  fornieatio  in  the  eccle: 
siastical  writers,  and  its  English  derivation. 

Fornix  is  also  a  sallyport  in  the  walls  (Liv. 
xxxvi.  23  ;  compare  xliv.  11)  ;  a  triumphal  arch 
(Cic.  De  Orat.  ii.  66)  ;  and  a  street  in  Rome,  which 
led  to  the  Campus  Martius,  was  called  Via  For- 
nicata  (Liv.  xxii.  36),  probably  on  account  of  the 
triumphal  arches  built  across  it.  [A.  R] 

FORUM.  As  the  plan  of  the  present  work 
does  not  include  a  topographical  description  of  the 
various  fora  at  Rome,  the  following  article  only 
contains  a  brief  statement  of  the  purposes  which 
they  served. 

Forum,  originally,  signifies  an  open  place  (area) 
before  any  building,  especially  before  a  sepulcrura 
(Festus,  s.  v.  ;  Cic.  De  Leg.  ii.  24),  and  seems, 
therefore,  etymologically  to  be  connected  with  the 
adverb  foras.  The  characteristic  features  of  a  Ro- 
man forum  were,  that  it  was  a  levelled  space  of 


*  "  Tullianum  ....  muniunt  undique  parietes, 
atque  insuper  Camera,  lapideis  fornicibus  vincta." 
If  the  stone  chamber  now  seen  at  Rome  under  the 
Mammertine  prisons  was  really  the  Tullianum,  as 
commonly  supposed,  it  is  not  constructed  in  the 
manner  described  ;  being  neither  oameratum  nor 
fornieatum,  but  consisting  of  a  circular  dome,  formed 
by  projecting  one  course  of  stones  beyond  the 
course  below  it,  like  the  treasury  of  Atreus  at 
Mycenae,  described  at  p.  125.     [AaciHk] 
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ground  of  an  oblong  form,  and  surrounded  by  build- 
ings, houses,  temples,  basilicae  or  porticoes.  (Vitruv. 
v.  1,  2.)  It  was  originally  used  as  a  place  where 
justice  was  administered,  and  where  goods  were 
exhibited  for  sale.  (Varro,  De  Ling.  Lot.  v.  145, 
ed.  Miiller.)  We  have  accordingly  to  distinguish 
between  two  kinds  of  fora  ;  of  which  some  were 
exclusively  devoted  to  commercial  purposes,  and 
were  real  market-places,  while  others  were  places 
of  meeting  for  the  popular  assembly,  and  for  the 
courts  of  justice.  Mercantile  business,  however, 
was  not  altogether  excluded  from  the  latter,  and  it 
was  especially  the  bankers  and  usurers  who  kept 
their  shops  in  the  buildings  and  porticoes  by  which 
they  were  surrounded.  The  latter  kinds  of  fora 
were  sometimes  called  forajudicialia,  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  mere  market-places. 

Among  the  fora  judicialia  the  most  important 
was  the  Forum  Romanian,  which  was  simply  called 
jorum,  as  long  as  it  was  the  only  one  of  its  kind 
which  existed  at  Rome.  At  a  late  period  of  the 
republic,  and  during  the  empire,  when  other  fora 
judicialia  were  built,  the  Forum  Romanum  was 
distinguished  from  them  by  the  epithets  vetus  or 
magnum.  It  was  situated  between  the  Palatine 
and  the  Capitoline  hills,  and  its  extent  was  seven 
jugera,  whence  Varro  (De  Re  Rust.  i.  2)  calls  it 
the  "  Septem  jugera  forensia."  It  was  originally 
a  Swamp  or  marsh,  but  was  said  to  have  been  filled 
up  by  Romulus  and  Tatius,  and  to  have  been  set 
apart  as  a  place  for  the  administration  of  justice, 
for  holding  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  and  for 
the  transaction  of  other  kinds  of  public  business. 
(Dion.  Hal.  Ant.  Rom.  iii.  p.  200,  compare  ii.  p. 
113,  Sylburg.)  In  this  widest  sense  the  forum 
included  the  comitium,  or  the  place  of  assembly 
for  the  curiae  (Varro,  De  Ling.LaUy.  165,  Miiller), 
which  was  separated  from  the  forum  in  its  narrower 
sense,  or  the  place  of  assembly  for  the  comitia  tri- 
buta,  by  the  Rostra.  (Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Rome,  i. 
p.  291.  note  746,  and  p.  426.  note  990  ;  Walter, 
(resell,  des  Rom.  Rechts,  p.  83  ;  Gottling,  Gesch.  der 
Rom.  Staatsverf.  p.  155.)  These  ancient  rostra 
were  an  elevated  space  of  ground  or  a  stage  (sug- 
gestttm),  from  which  the  orators  addressed  the  peo- 
ple, and  which  derived  their  name  from  the  circum- 
stance that,  after  the  subjugation  of  Latium,  its 
sides  were  adorned  with  the  beaks  (rostra)  of  the 
ships  of  the  Antiates.  (Liv.  viii.  14.)  In  subse- 
quent times,  when  the  curiae  had  lost  their  import- 
ance, the  accurate  distinction  between  comitium 
and  forum  likewise  ceased,  and  the  comitia  tributa 
were  sometimes  held  in  the  Circus  Flaminius ;  but 
towards  the  end  of  the  republic  the  forum  seems  to 
have  been  chiefly  used  for  judicial  proceedings,  and 
as  a  money  market ;  hence  Cicero  (De  Orat.  i.  36) 
distinguishes  between  a  speaker  in  the  popular 
assembly  (orator)  and  the  mere  pleader :  "  Ego 
istos  non  modo  oratoris  nomine,  Bed  ne  foro  quidem 
dignos  putarim."  The  orators  when  addressing 
the  people  from  the  rostra,  and  even  the  tribunes 
of  the  people  in  the  early  times  of  the  republic,  used 
to  front  the  comitium  and  the  curia  ;  but  C.  Grac- 
chus (Plut.  C.  Graceh.  5),  or,  according  to  Varro 
(De  Re  Rust.  i.  2)  and  Cicero  (De  Amicit.  25),  C. 
Licinius,  introduced  the  custom  of  feeing  the 
forum,  thereby  acknowledging  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people.  In  308  b.  c.  the  Romans  adorned  the 
forum,  or  rather  the  bankers'  shops  (argentarias) 
around,  with  gilt  shields  which  they  had  taken 
from  the  Samnites  ;  and  this  custom  of  adorning 
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the  forum  with  these  shields  and  other  ornaments 
was  subsequently  always  observed  during  the  time 
of  the  Lud*  Romani,  when  the  Aediles  rode  in 
their  chariots  (tensae)  in  solemn  procession  around 
the  forum.  (Liv.  ix.  40  ;  Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  54,  and 
iii.  4.)  After  the  victory  of  C.  Duilius  over  the 
Carthaginians  the  forum  was  adorned  with  the 
celebrated  columna  rostrata  [Columna].  In  the 
upper  part  of  the  forum,  or  the  comitium,  the  laws 
of  the  Twelve  Tables  were  exhibited  for  public 
inspection,  and  it  was  probably  in  the  same  part 
that,  in  304  b.  c,  Cn.  Flavius  exhibited  the  Fasti, 
written  on  white  tables  (in  albo),  that  every  citizen 
might  be  able  to  know  the  days  on  which  the  law 
allowed  the  administration  of  justice.  (Liv.  ix.  46.) 
Besides  the  ordinary  business  which  was  carried 
on  in  the  forum,  we  read  that  gladiatorial  games 
were  held  in  it  (Vitruv.  v.  1,  2),  and  that  prisoners 
of  war  and  faithless  colonists  or  legionaries  were 
put  to  death  there.  (Liv.  vii.  19,  ix.  24,  xxviii. 
28.) 

A  second  forum  judiciarium  was  built  by  J. 
Caesar,  and  was  called  Forum  Caesaris  or  Julii. 
The  levelling  of  the  ground  alone  cost  him  above 
a  million  of  sesterces,  and  he  adorned  it  besides 
with  a  magnificent  temple  of  Venus  Genitrix. 
(Suet.  J.  Goes.  26  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiv.  15  ;  Dion 
Cass,  xliii.  22.) 

A  third  forum  was  built  by  Augustus  and  called 
Forum  Augusti,  because  the  two  existing  one« 
were  not  found  sufficient  for  the  great  increase  of 
business  which  had  taken  place.  Augustus  adorned 
his  forum  with  a  temple  of  Mars  and  the  statues 
of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  republic,  and 
issued  a  decree  that  only  the  judicia  publica  and 
the  sortitiones  judicum  should  take  place  in  it. 
(Suet.  Orfau.  29  and  31 ;  compare  Dion  Cass.  lvi. 
27  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  I.  c. ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  39  ;  Ovid,  Ex 
Pont.  iv.  15,  16  ;  Martial,  iii.  38.  3 ;  Seneca,  De 
Ira,  ii.  9  ;  Stat.  SUv.  iv.  9.  15.)  After  the  Forum 
Augusti  had  severely  suffered  by  fire,  it  was  re- 
stored by  Hadrianus.  (Ael.  Spart.  Hadr.  c. 
19.) 

The  three  fora  which  have  been  mentioned  seem 
to  have  been  the  only  ones  that  were  destined  for 
the  transaction  of  public  business.  All  the  others, 
which  were  subsequently  built  by  the  emperors, 
such  as  the  Forum  Trajani  or  Ulpium,  the  Forum 
SaUustii,  Forum  Diocletiani,  Forum  Aureliani,  &c, 
were  probably  more  intended  as  embellishments  of 
the  city  than  to  supply  any  actual  want. 

Different  from  these  fora  were  the  numerous 
markets  at  Rome,  which  were  neither  as  large  nor 
as  beautiful  as  the  former.  They  are  always  dis- 
tinguished from  one  another  by  epithets  expressing 
the  particular  kinds  of  things  which  were  sold  in 
them,  e.g.  forum  boarium,  according  to  Festus,  the 
cattle -market ;  according  to  others,  it  derived  the 
name  boarium  from  the  statue  of  an  ox  which  stood 
there  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiv.  2;  Ovid,  FastM.  477); 
forum  olitorium,  the  vegetable  market  (Varro,  De 
Ling.  Lat.  v.  146);  forum  piscarium,  fish-market ; 
forum  cupedinis,  market  for  dainties  ;  forum  co- 
quinum,  a  market  in  which  cooked  and  prepared 
dishes  were  to  be  had,  &c. 

(Respecting  the  fora  in  the  provinces,  see  the 
articles  Colonia  and  Conventus  ;  compare 
Sigonius,  De  Antiq.  Jur.  Ital.  ii.  ]  6,  and  Walter 
Gesch.  des  Rom.  Rechts,  p.  206.)  [LSI 

FOSSA.     [Castra.] 
FRAMEA.     [Hasta.] 
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848  FRENUM. 

FRATRES   ARVA'LES.      [Arvales  Fra- 

TRES.] 

FRAUS.     [Poena.] 

FRENUM  (xaA'^s),  a  bridle.  That  Belle- 
rophon  might  be  enabled  to  perform  the  exploits 
required  of  him  by  the  king  of  Lycia,  he  was  pre- 
sented by  Athena  with  a  bridle  as  the  means  of 
subduing  the  winged  horse  Pegasus,  who  submitted 
to  receive  it  whilst  he  was  slaking  his  thirst  at  the 
fountain  Peirene.     See  the  annexed  woodcut,  from 


an  antique  which  represents  this  event,  and  com- 
pare Pindar,  Olymp.  xiii.  85 — 115.  Such  was  the 
Grecian  account  of  the  invention  of  the  bridle,  and 
in  reference  to  it  Athena  was  worshipped  at 
Corinth  under  the  titles  "Iinria  and  XaKivhis. 
(Paus.  ii.  4.  §§  1,  5.)  The  several  parts  of  the 
bridle,  more  especially  the  bit,  are  engraved  from 
ancient  authorities  in  the  treatises  of  Invernizi 
{De  Frenis),  Ginzrot  ( Veber  W'dgen),  and  Bracy 
Clark  (Chalinohgy,  Lond.  1835). 

The  bit  {area,  Festus,  s.  v. ;  Srjypa,  Brunck, 
Anal.  ii.  237  ;  arS/uov,  Aeschyl.  Prom.  1045) 
was  commonly  made  of  several  pieces,  and  flexible, 
so  as  not  to  hurt  the  horse's  mouth  ;  for  the  Greeks 
considered  a  kind  and  gentle  treatment  the  best 
discipline,  although,  when  the  horse  was  intract- 
able, they  taught  it  submission  by  the  use  of  a  bit 
which  was  armed  with  protuberances  resembling 
wolves'-teeth,  and  therefore  called  lupaium.  (Xen. 
De  Re  Eq.  vi.  13,  x.  6  ;  Virg.  Georg.  iii.  208  ;  Hor. 
Carm.  i.  8.  7  ;  Ovid,  Amor.  i.  2.  15.)  The  bit 
was  held  in  its  place  by  a  leathern  strap  passing 
under  the  chin,  and  called  inroxa\iviSla,  for  which 
a  chain  (i|/a\fo*')  was  often  substituted  ;  a  rope  or 
thong,  distinct  from  the  reins,  was  sometimes  fast- 
ened to  this  chain  or  strap  by  means  of  a  ring,  and 
was  used  to  lead  the  horse  (pvrayuytvs,  Xen.  I.  c. 
vii.  1  ;  Aristoph.  Pae.  154).  The  upper  part  of 
the  bridle,  by  which  it  was  fixed  round  the  ears,  is 
called  by  Xenophon  Kopvtpala  (iiL  2),  and  it  in- 
cluded the  Ampyx,  which  was  often  ornamental. 
The  cheek-pieces  (irap^Voy,  Horn.  M.  iv.  142 ; 
■napayvaffitiiov,  Eustath.  ad  loc),  which  joined  this 
upper  portion  to  the  bit,  were  also  in  some  cases 
richly  adorned,  especially  among  the  nations  of 
Asia.  Those  who  took  delight  in  horsemanship 
bestowed,  indeed,  the  highest  degree  of  splendour 
and  elegance  upon  every  part  of  the  bridle,  not  ex- 
cepting the  bit,  which,  though  commonly  of  bronze 
or  iron,  was  sometimes  silver  or  gold  (fulvum 
mandunt  sub  dentibus  aurum,  Virg.  Aen.  vii.  279). 
These  precious  metals  were  also  either  embossed 
(frenu  caelata,  Apul.  De  Deo  Soc^)  or  set  with 
jewels.  (Claud.  Epig.  34.  36.) 
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Not  only  was  the  bridle  dispensed  with  in  the 
management  of  creatures  invented  by  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  poet  (Aeschyl.  Prom.  294),  but  of 
some  which  were  actually  trained  by  man  to  go 
without  it.  Thus  the  Numidian  desultor  guided 
his  two  horses  by  the  whip,  and  the  Gallic  esse- 
darius,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  directed  and 
animated  his  mules  entirely  by  the  voice.  (Claud. 
Epig.  4.)  [J.Y.] 

FRIGID A'RIUM.  [Balneae,  pp.  189, 190.] 

FRITILLUS  (frfc),  a  dice-box  of  a  cylin- 
drical form,  and  therefore  called  also  turrtada 
(Mart.  xiv.  16),  oi  pyrgus  (Sidon.  Epist.  viii.  12), 
and  formed  with  parallel  indentations  (gradus)  on 
the  inside,  so  as  to  make  a  rattling  noise  when  the 
dice  was  shaken  it.  (Mart.  iv.  14,  xiv.  1  ;  Hor. 
Sat.  ii.  7.  17,  who  uses  the  Greek  form  pldmus.) 
(Becker,  Gattus,  vol.  ii.  p.  222.)  [J.  Y.] 

FRONTA'LE.     [Ampyx.] 

FRUCTUS.     [Ususfructus.] 

FRUMENTA'RIAE  LEGES.  From  the 
earliest  times  the  supply  of  corn  at  Rome  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  duties  of  the  government.  Not 
only  was  it  expected  that  the  government  should 
take  care  that  the  corn-market  (annonti)  was  pro- 
perly supplied,  but  likewise  that  in  all  seasons  of 
scarcity,  they  should  purchase  corn  in  the  sur- 
rounding countries,  and  sell  it  to  the  people  at  a 
moderate  price  (Liv.  ii.  9,  34,  iv.  12,  52,  x.  11, 
&c.  xxvi.  40  j  Cic.  pro  Dam.  5.)  This  price,  which 
is  spoken  of  as  annona  veins  (Liv.  ii.  34),  could 
not  rise  much,  without  exciting  formidable  discon- 
tent ;  and  the  administration  was  in  all  such  cases 
considered  to  have  neglected  one  of  its  most  im- 
portant duties.  The  superintendence  of  the  corn- 
market  belonged  in  ordinary  times  to  the  aediles, 
but  when  great  scarcity  prevailed,  an  extraordi- 
nary officer  was  appointed  for  the  purpose  under 
the  title  of  Praefectus  Annonae  (Liv.  iv.  12). 
With  the  decay  of  agriculture  in  Italy,  which  fol- 
lowed the  importation  of  corn  from  the  provinces, 
and  the  decrease  of  the  free  population,  the  govern- 
ment had  to  pay  still  further  attention  to  the  supply  \ 
of  corn  for  the  city.  In  addition  to  this,  an  in- 
digent population  gradually  increased  in  Rome, 
which  could  not  even  purchase  corn  at  the  moderate 
price  at  which  it  was  usually  sold,  aud  who  de- 
manded to  be  fed  at  the  expence  of  the  state. 
Even  in  early  times  it  had  been  usual  for  the  state  on 
certain  occasions,  and  for  wealthy  individuals  who 
wished  to  obtain  popularity  and  influence,  to  make 
occasional  donations  of  corn  to  the  people  (donatio, 
largitio,dim'sio ;  subsequently  called  frurmrUatio). 
But  such  donations  were  only  casual  j  and  it  was  not 
till  the  year  b.  c.  123,  that  the  first  legal  provision 
was  made  for  supplying  the  poor  at  Rome  with 
corn  at  a  price  much  below  its  market  value.  In 
that  year  C.  Sempronius  Gracchus  brought  forward 
the  first  LexFrumenlaria,  by  which  each  citizen  was 
entitled  to  receive  every  month  a  certain  quantity  of 
wheat  (triticum)  at  the  price  of  6  J  asses  for  the  mo- 
dius,  which  was  equal  to  1  gallon  and  nearly  8  pints 
English.*     (Liv.  Epit.  60  ;  Appian,  B.  C.  i.  21  \ 


*  The  price  of  6 \  asses  (senos  aeris  et  trientes)  oc- 
curs in  the  Schol.  Bob.  ad  Cic.  Send.  c.  25.  p.  300. 
c.  48,  p.  300  ;  but  in  the  editions  of  hivy  (Ep.  60). 
we  find  ut  semisse  et  trientefrumentumplebi  daretur 
that  is,  at  |ths  of  an  as.  But  instead  of  semisse, 
the  manuscripts  have  semis,  sexis,  sesis,  evidently  for 
senis,  and  therefore  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
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Plut.  C.  Gracchus,  5  ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  6  ;  Cic.  pro 
Sext  48.)  This  was  only  a  trifle  more  than  half 
the  market  price,  since  in  the  time  of  Cicero  3  ses  ■ 
terces  =12  asses  were  considered  a  low  sum  for  a 
modius  of  wheat  (Bb'ckh,  Metrol.  Untersclt.  p.  426.) 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  each  person  was 
allowed  to  receive  as  much  as  he  pleased  every 
month  ;  the  quantity  must  of  course  have  been 
fixed,  and  was  probably  five  modii  monthly,  as 
in  later  times.  This  quantity  was  only  given  to 
lathers  of  families  ;  but  it  was  not  confined  to  the 
poor,  as  Plutarch  (l.c,)  would  imply,  for  every 
citizen  had  a  right  to  it,  whether  he  were  rich  or 
poor  (eKdffTcp  rav  Sjifiorav,  Appian,  I.  c. ;  virithn, 
Cic.  Tusc.  Disp.  iii.  20)  ;  and  even  Piso,  who  had 
been  consul,  applied  for  his  share  at  the  distribution 
(Cic.  1.  c.)  It  appears,  however,  from  the  anecdote 
which  Cicero  relates  about  Piso,  that  each  citizen 
had  to  apply  in  person,  a  regulation  which  would 
of  itself  deter  most  of  the  rich.  The  example  that 
had  been  set  by  Gracchus  was  too  tempting  not  to 
be  followed,  although  the  consequences  of  such  a 
measure  were  equally  prejudicial  to  the  public 
finances  and  the  public  morality.  It  emptied  the 
treasury,  and  at  the  same  time  taught  the  poor  to 
become  state-paupers  instead  of  depending  upon 
their  own  exertions  for  obtaining  a  living. 

The  demagogue  Appuleius  Satuminus  went 
still  further.  In  B.  c.  100  he  brought  forward 
his  Lex  Appuleia,  by  which  the  state  was  to  sell 
corn  at  $thB  of  an  as  for  the  modius.  The  city 
quaestor  Q.  Caepio  pointed  out  that  the  treasury 
could  not  bear  such  an  expense,  and  the  most 
violent  opposition  was  offered  to  the  measure.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  it  ever  passed  into  a  law  ; 
and  it  is  at  all  events  certain  that  it  was  never 
carried  into  execution  (Auctor,  ad  Heroin,  i.  12  j 
comp.  Cic.  de  Leg.  ii.  6.)  The  Lex  Livia,  which 
was  proposed  by  the  tribune,  M.  Livitis  Drusus, 
in  b.  c.  91,  was  likewise  never  carried  into  effect, 
as  it  was  repealed  by  the  senate,  together  with  all 
his  other  laws  as  passed  in  opposition  to  the 
auspices.  Of  the  provisions  of  this  Lex  Frumentaria 
we  have  no  account  (Liv.  Epit.  71).  About  the 
same  time,  either  shortly  before  or  shortly  after 
the  Lex  Livia,  the  tribune  M.  Octavius,  supported 
by  the  aristocracy,  brought  forward  the  Lex  Oe- 
tavia,  which  modified  the  law  of  GracchuB  to  some 
extent,  so  that  the  public  treasury  did  not  suffer 
so  much.  He  probably  either  raised  the  price  of 
the  corn,  or  diminished  the  number  of  modii  which 
each  citizen  was  entitled  to  receive.  (Cic.  Brut. 
22,  de  Off.  ii.  21.)  Sulla  went  still  further,  and 
by  his  Lex  Cornelia,  B.  c.  82,  did  away  altogether 
with  these  distributions  of  corn,  so  that  in  the 
language  which  Sallust  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
Lepidus,  populus  Romamus  —  ne  servilia  quidem 
aHmenta  reliqua  habet.  (Sail.  Hist,  in  Orat.  Lepid. 
p.  939,  ed.  Cort.)  But  the  senate  soon  found  it 
inexpedient  to  deprive  the  people  of  their  cus- 
tomary largesses,  as  the  popular  party  began  to 
increase  in  power  ;  and  it  was  accordingly  at  the 
desire  of  the  senate,  that  the  consuls  of  B.  c.  73 
brought  forward  the  Lex  Terentia  Cassia,  which 
was  probably  only  a  renewal  of  the  Lex  Sempronia, 
with  one  or  two  additions  respecting  the  manner  in 
which  the  state  was  to  obtain  the  corn.  The  law 
enacted  that  each  Roman  citizen  should  receive  5 


we  ought  to  read  senis  instead  of  semisse.  (Momm- 
aen.  Die  R'dmisehen  Tribus,  p.  179.) 
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modii  a  month  at  the  price  of  6-J-  asses  for  each 
modius.  It  appears  from  the  various  orations  of 
Cicero,  that  by  this  law  the  provinces  were 
obliged  to  furnish  the  greater  part  of  the  corn  at  a 
fixed  price,  which  was  paid  by  the  Roman  trea- 
sury, and  that  the  governors  of  the  provinces  had 
to  take  care  that  the  proper  quantity  of  com  was 
supplied.  (Cic.  Verr.  iii.  70,  v.  21,  pro  Sext.  25  ; 
Ascon.  in  Pis.  4,  p.  9,  ed.  Orelli.)  Occasionally 
extraordinary  distributions  of  corn  were  made  in 
virtue  of  decrees  of  the  senate.  (Cic.  Verr.  I.  e. ; 
Plut.  Cat.  rain.  26,  Caes.  8.) 

All  the  Leges  Frumentariae,  that  have  been 
hitherto  mentioned,  had  sold  corn  to  the  people, 
although  at  a  price  much  below  what  the  state 
had  paid  for  it ;  but  as  the  great  party-leaders  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  republic  were  ready  to  pur- 
chase the  support  of  the  people  at  any  sacrifice  to 
the  state,  the  distribution  of  com  became  at  length 
quite  gratuitous.  Caesar,  in  his  consulship,  a.  c.  59, 
had  threatened  to  make  it  so  (Cic.  ad  Att.  ii.  1 9  ; 
comp.  pro  Dom.  10)  ;  and  this  threat  was  carried 
into  execution  in  the  following  year,  B.  c.  58,  by 
the  Lex  Clodia  of  the  tribune  Clodius.  The  corn 
was  thus  in  future  distributed  without  any  pay- 
ment ;  and  the  abolition  of  the  payment  cost  the 
state  a  fifth  part  of  its  revenues.  (Cic.  pro  Sext. 
25  ;  Schol.  Bob.  ad  Sext.  25,  p.  301,  ed.  Orelli ; 
Ascon.  in  Pis.  4.  p.  9  ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxviii.  13.) 
In  B.  c.  57,  Pompey  received  by  the  Lex  Cornelia 
Caecilia  the  superintendence  of  the  corn-market 
{cura  annonae)  for  a  period  of  five  years  ;  but  no 
alteration  was  made  in  the  distribution  of  corn  by 
virtue  of  this  measure.  The  only  extension  which 
he  gave  to  the  distribution  was  by  allowing  those 
citizens,  whose  names  had  not  hitherto  been  en- 
tered in  the  lists  of  the  censors,  to  share  in  the 
bounty  of  the  state.     (Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  24.) 

The  dangerous  consequences  of  such  a  system 
did  not  escape  the  penetration  of  Caesar  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, when  he  became  master  of  the  Roman 
world,  he  resolved  to  remedy  the  evils  attending 
it,  as  far  as  he  was  able.  He  did  not  venture  to 
abolish  altogether  these  distributions  of  corn,  but 
he  did  the  next  best  thing  in  his  power,  which 
was  reducing  the  number  of  the  recipients.  During 
the  civil  wars  numbers  of  persons,  who  had  no 
claim  to  the  Roman  franchise,  had  settled  at  Rome 
in  order  to  obtain  a  share  in  the  distributions  of 
corn.  The  first  thing,  therefore,  that  Caesar  did 
was  to  have  an  accurate  list  made  out  of  all  the 
corn-receivers,  and  to  exclude  from  this  privilege 
every  person  who  could  not  prove  that  he  was  a 
Roman  citizen.  By  this  measure  the  320,000 
persons,  who  had  previously  received  the  corn, 
were  at  once  reduced  to  150,000.*  Having  thus 
reduced  the  number  of  corn-receivers  to  150,000, 
he  enacted  that  this  number  should  not  be  exceeded 
for  the  future,  and  that  vacancies  that  occurred  by 
death,  should  be  filled  up  every  year  by  lot  by  the 
praetor  urbanus.  (Suet.  Caes.  55 ;  Dion  Cass,  xliii. 
21.)  It  is  further  exceedingly  probable  that  as  a 
general  rule,  the  corn  was  not  given  even  to  these 
150,000,  but  sold  at  a  low  price,  as  had  been  the 
case  at  an  earlier  period  ;  and  that  it  was  only  to 
the  utterly  destitute  that  the  corn  was  supplied 


*  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  was  not  a 
census,  as  Plutarch  {Caes.  55)  and  Appian  (B.  C. 
ii.  102)  state,  but  simply  an  enumeration  of  the 
corn-receivers. 
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gratuitously :  the  latter  class  of  persons  were  fur- 
nished with  tickets,  called  tesserae  nummariae  or 
frwmentariae.  Thus  we  find  it  stated  (Suet.  Octav. 
41)  that  Augustus,  on  one  occasion,  doubled  the 
number  of  the  tesserae  frumeniariae. '  If,  therefore, 
the  corn  was,  as  a  general  rule,  not  given,  but  sold, 
we  may  conclude  that  every  citizen  was  entitled  to 
be  enrolled  in  the  150,000  corn-receivers,  inde- 
pendent of  his  fortune.  The  opposite  opinion  has 
been  maintained  by  many  modern  writers  ;  but  the 
arguments,  which  have  been  brought  forward  by 
Mommsen  (Die  Rimischen  TrSms,  p.  187)  and 
others,  but  into  which  our  space  will  not  allow  us 
to  enter,  render  the  above  supposition  exceedingly 
probable. 

The  useful  regulations  of  Caesar  fell  into  neglect 
after  his  death,  and  the  number  of  corn-receivers 
was  soon  increased  beyond  the  limits  of  150,000, 
which  had  been  fixed  by  the  dictator.  This  we 
learn  from  the  Monumentum  Ancyranum,  in  which 
Augustus  enumerates  the  number  of  persons  to 
whom  he  had  given  congiaria  at  different  times  ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  receivers  of  the 
congiaria  and  of  the  public  corn  were  the  same. 
Thus,  in  B.  c.  44,  and  on  the  three  following  occa- 
sions, he  distributed  the  congiaria  to  250,000  per- 
sons ;  and  in  b.  o.  5,  the  number  of  recipients  had 
amounted  to  320,000.  At  length,  in  b.  c.  2, 
Augustus  reduced  the  number  of  recipients  to 
200,000,  and  renewed  many  of  Caesar's  regula- 
tions. (Suet.  Octav.  40  ;  Dion  Cass.  lv.  10.)  He 
had,  indeed,  thought  of  abolishing  the  system  of 
corn-distributions  altogether  on  account  of  their 
injurious  influence  upon  Italian  agriculture,  but 
had  not  persevered  in  his  intention  from  the  con- 
viction that  the  practice  would  again  be  introduced 
by  his  successors.  (Suet.  Octav.  42.)  The  chief 
regulations  of  Augustus  seem  to  have  been:  1. 
That  every  citizen  should  receive  monthly  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  corn  (probably  5  modii)  on  the 
payment  of  a  certain  small  sum.  As  the  number 
of  recipients  was  fixed  by  Augustus  at  200,000, 
there  were  consequently  12,000,000  modii  distri- 
buted every  year.  Occasionally,  in  seasons  of 
scarcity,  or  in  order  to  confer  a  particular  favour, 
Augustus  made  these  distributions  quite  gratui- 
tous: they  then  became  congiaria.  [Congiarium.] 
2.  That  those  who  were  completely  indigent  should 
receive  the  corn  gratuitously,  as  Julius  Caesar  had 
determined,  and  should  be  furnished  for  the  pur- 
pose with  tesserae  nummariae  ovjrumentariae,  which 
entitled  them  to  the  corn  without  payment.  (Suet. 
Octav.  41.) 

The  system,  which  had  been  established  by 
Augustus,  was  followed  by  his  successors  ;  but  as 
it  was  always  one  of  the  first  maxims  of  the  state 
policy  of  the  Roman  emperors  to  prevent  any  dis- 
turbance in  the  capital,  they  frequently  lowered 
the  price  of  the  public  corn,  and  frequently  dis- 
tributed it  gratuitously  as  a  congiarium.  Hence, 
the  cry  of  the  populace  panem  et  circemes.  No 
emperor  ventured  to  abolish  the  public  distributions 
cf  corn :  the  most  that  he  dared  do,  was  to  raise 
the  price  at  which  it  was  sold.  When,  therefore, 
we  find  it  stated  in  Dion  Cassius  (lxii.  18),  that 
Nero  did  away  with  the  distributions  of  corn  after 
the  burning  of  Rome,  we  cannot  understand  this 
literally,  but  must  suppose  that  he  either  raised  the 
price  of  the  commodity  or,  what  is  more  probable, 
obliged  those  poor  to  pay  for  it,  who  had  previously 
received  it  gratuitously.     The   care,  which   the 
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emperors  took  to  keep  Rome  well  supplied  with 
corn,  is  frequently  referred  to  in  their  coins  by  the 
legends,  Annona,  Dbertas,  Abimdanlia,  Liberalitat, 
Sec.  We  find  in  a  coin  of  Nerva  the  legend  plebei 
urbanae  Jrumento  constituto.  (Eckhel,  vol.  vi 
p.  406.) 

In  course  of  time,  the  sale  of  the  corn  by  the 
state  seems  to  have  ceased  altogether,  and  the 
distribution  became  altogether  gratuitous.  Every 
corn-receiver  was  therefore  now  provided  with  a 
tessera,  and  this  tessera,  when  once  granted  to  him, 
became  his  property.  Hence,  it  came  to  pass,, that 
he  was  not  only  allowed  to  keep  the  tessera,  fort 
life,  but  even  to  dispose  of  it  by  sale,  and  bequeath' 
it  by  will.  (Dig.  5.  tit.  1.  s.  52  ;  39.  tit.  1.  s.  49,;  39. 
tit  1.  s.  87.)  Every  citizen  was  competent  to 
hold  a  tessera  with  the  exception  of  senators. 
Further,  as  the  corn  had  been  originally  distri- 
buted to  the  people  according  to  the  thirty-five 
tribes  into  which  they  were  divided,  the  corn- 
receivers  in  each  tribe  formed  a  kind  of  corporation, 
which  came  eventually  to  be  looked  upon  as  the 
tribe,  when  the  tribes  had  lost  all  political  signi- 
ficance. Hence,  the  purchase  of  a  tessera  became 
equivalent  to  the  purchase  of  a  place  in  a  tribe  ; 
and,  accordingly,  we  find  in  the  Digest  the  ex- 
pressions emere  tribum  and  emere  tesseram  used  as 
synonymous.   (Dig.  32.  tit.  1.  s.  35.) 

Another  change  was  also  introduced  at  a  later 
period,  which  rendered  the  bounty  still  more  ac- 
ceptable to  the  people.  Instead  of  distributing  the 
com  every  month,  wheaten  bread,  called  aimam 
eivica,  was  given  to  the  people.  It  is  uncertain  at 
what  time  this  change  was  introduced,  but  it  seems 
to  have  been  the  custom  before  the  reign  of  Aure- 
lian  (a.  d.  270 — 275),  as  it  is  related  of  this  em- 
peror that  on  his  return  from  his  Eastern  expedition, 
he  distributed  among  the  people  a  larger  quantity  of 
bread,  and  of  a  different  form  from  that  which  had 
been  usually  given.  (Vopisc.4wraZ.35  jZosim.i.81.) 
The  bread  was  baked  by  the  Pistores,  who  delivered 
it  to  the  various  depots  in  the  city,  from  which  it  was 
fetched  away  on  certain  days  by  the  holders  of  the 
tesserae.  (Orelli,  Inscrip.  No.  3358.)  These  depots 
had  steps  (gradus)  leading  to  them,  whence  the 
bread  was  called  panis  gradilis;  and  there  were 
the  strictest  regulations  that  the  bread  should  only 
be  distributed  from  these  steps,  and  should  never 
be  obtained  at  the  bakers.  (Cod.  Theod.  14.  tit. 
17.  ss.  3,  4.)  When  Cons  tan  tine  transferred  the 
seat  of  government  to  Constantinople,  the  system 
of  gratuitous  distribution  of  bread  was  also  trans- 
ferred to  that  city  ;  and  in  order  to  encourage  the 
building  of  houses,  all  householders  were  entitled 
to  a  share  of  the  imperial  bounty.  (Zosim.  ii.  32 ; 
Socrat  H.E.  ii  13  ;  Sozom.  iii.  7  ;  Cod.  Theod. 
14.  tit.  17.)  The  distribution  of  bread  at  Rome 
was,  however,  still  continued  ;  and  the  care  which 
the  later  emperors  took  that  both  Rome  and  Con- 
stantinople should  be  properly  supplied  with  corn,, 
may  be  seen  by  the  regulations  in  the  Cod.  Theod. 
14.  tit.  15,  De  Canone  Frumentario  urbis  Romm, 
and  tit.  1 6,  De  Frumento  Urbis  Constantinopolitanae. 
The  superintendence  of  the  corn-market,  under  the 
emperors,  belonged  to  the  Praefecttis  Annonae. 

Many  points  connected  with  this  subject  have 
been  necessarily  omitted  in  consequence  of  our 
limits.  The  reader  who  wishes  for  further  in- 
formation is  referred  to :  Contareni,  De  Frum. 
Rom.  Largitzone,  in  the  Thesaurus  of  Graevittfl, 
vol.  viii.  p.  923  ;  Dirksen,  Civilist.  Abhandlwtgm, 
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vol.  ii.  p-  163,  &c.  ;  Mommsen,  Die  Romisdien 
Triims,  Altona,  1844,  which  work  contains  the 
best  account  of  the  subject;  Kuhn,  Ueber  die  Korn- 
einfuhr  in  Rom  im  Alterihum,  in  the  Zeitschrift 
fur  die  AUerthumswissenschaft,  1845,  pp.  993 — 
1008,  1073—1084  ;  Rein,  in  the  Real-Encych- 
padle  der  classiscJien  AUerthumswissenschaft,  art. 
Largitio ;  Hdckh,  Romisclie  Geschickte,  vol.  i.  part 
ii.  p.  138,  &c,  p.  384,  &c.  ;  Walter,  Geschiehte  des 
Romischen  Rechts,  §§  276—278,  360,  361,  2nd  ed. 
FRUMENTA'RII,  officers  under  the  Roman 
empire,  who  acted  as  spies  in  the  provinces,  and 
reported  to  the  emperors  anything  which  they 
considered  of  importance.  (Aurel.  Vict  De  Caes. 
39,  sub  Jin. ;  Spartian.  Hadrian.  11  ;  Capitol.  Ma- 
Grin.  12,  Comrnod.  4.)  They  appear  to  have  been 
called  Frumentarii  because  it  was  their  duty  to 
collect  information  in  the  same  way  as  it  was  the 
duty  of  other  officers,  called  by  the  same  name,  to 
collect  corn.  They  were  accustomed  to  accuse 
persons  falsely,  and  their  office  was  at  length 
abolished  by  Diocletian.  We  frequently  find  in 
inscriptions  mention  made  of  Frumentarii  belong- 
ing to  particular  legions  (Orelli,  Inscr.  74,  3491, 
4922),  from  which  it  has  been  supposed  that  the 
frumentarii,  who  acted  as  spies,  were  soldiers 
attached  to  the  legions  in  the  provinces  ;  they  may, 
however,  have  been  different  officers,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  distribute  the  corn  to  the  legions. 

FRUMENTA'TIO.  [Frumentariae 

Leges.] 

FUCUS  ((pmos),  was  the  general  term  to  sig- 
nify the  paint  which  the  Greek  and  Roman  ladies 
employed  in  painting  their  cheeks,  eye-brows,  and 
other  parts  of  their  faces.  The  practice  of  painting 
the  face  was  very  general  among  the  Greek  ladies, 
and  probably  came  into  fashion  in  consequence  of 
their  sedentary  mode  of  life,  which  robbed  their 
complexions  of  their  natural  freshness,  and  induced 
them  to  have  recourse  to  artificial  means  for  re- 
storing the  red  and  white  of  nature.  This  at  the 
least  is  the  reason  given  by  some  of  the  ancient 
writers  themselves.  (Xen.  Oecon.  10.  §  10  ; 
Phintys,  ap.  Stobaeum,  tit.  lxxiv.  61.)  The  prac- 
tice, however,  was  of  great  antiquity  among  the 
Greeks,  and  was  probably  first  introduced  among 
the  Asiatic  Xonians  from  the  East,  where  the  custom 
has  prevailed  from  the  earliest  times.  That  it  was 
as  ancient  as  the  time  of  Homer  is  inferred  from  the 
expression  ivtxpio'ao'a  trapetds  (Od.  xviii.  172), 
but  this  is  perhaps  hardly  sufficient  to  prove  that 
the  cheeks  were  painted.  The  ladies  at  Athens,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  did  not  always  paint 
their  faces  when  at  home,  but  only  had  recourse  to 
this  adornment  when  they  went  abroad  or  wished 
to  appear  beautiful  or  captivating.  Of  this  we  have 
a  striking  example  in  the  speech  of  Lysias  on  the 
murder  of  Eratosthenes,  in  which  it  is  related 
(p.  93.  20,  ed.  Steph.)  that  the  wife,  after  leaving 
her  husband  to  visit  her  paramour,  painted  herself, 
which  the  husband  observed  on  the  following 
morning,  remarking,  e8o|e  Se  p.ot  to  irpSo-otiroj' 
tyi(iv6ta<r&at.  (Comp.  Aristoph.  Lyaistr.  149,  Eccl. 
878,  Plut.  1064  ;  Plut.  Alcib.  39.)  In  order  to 
give  a  blooming  colour  to  the  cheeks,  Hyxoutra  or 
syxowa,  a  red,  obtained  from  the  root  of  a  plant, 
was  most  frequently  employed  (Xen.  Oecon.  10. 
§  2) ;  and  the  following  paints  were  also  used  to 
produce  the  same  colour,  namely,  iratSepas,  also  a 
vegetable  dye  resembling  the  rosy  hue  on  the 
cheeks  of  young  children  (Alexis,  ap.  Athen.  xiii. 
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p.  568,  c),  ffvitaiuvov  (Eubulis,  ap.  Allien,  xiii. 
p.  557,  f),  and  ipvicos,  which  was  probably  a  red 
paint,  though  used  to  signify  paint  in  general,  as 
has  been  already  remarked.  In  order  to  produce 
a  fair  complexion,  tyifttidiov,  cei-ussa,  white  lead 
was  employed.  (Alexis,  ap.  Athen.  I.  e.  ;  Xen. 
Oecon.  10.  §2  ;  Aristoph.  Eccl.  878,  929.)  The 
eye-brows  and  eye-lids  were  stained  black  with 
a-rinfii  or  irrififiis,  a  sulphuret  of  antimony,  which 
is  still  employed  by  the  Turkish  ladies  for  the 
same  purpose.  (Pollux,  v.  101.)  The  eye-brows 
were  likewise  stained  with  &a-§o\os,  a  preparation 
of  soot.     Thus  Alexis  says  (I.  <?.), 

ras  6<f>pvs  irvjlf>a$  %xei  Tts'  fayptvpovaiv  a<r€6\^>. 

(Comp.  Juv.  ii.  93.)  Ladies,  who  used  paint,  were 
occasionally  betrayed  by  perspiration,  tears,  &c,  of 
which  a  humorous  picture  is  given  by  the  comic  poet 
Eubulus  (ap.  Athen.  I.e.),  and  by  Xenophon  (Oecon. 
1 0.  §  8).  It  would  appear  from  Xenophon  (Ibid.  §  5) 
that  even  in  his  time  men  sometimes  used  paint,  and 
in  later  times  it  may  have  been  still  more  common : 
Demetrius  Phalereus  is  expressly  said  to  have 
done  so.    (Duris,  ap.  Athen.  xii.  p.  542,  d.) 

Among  the  Romans  the  art  of  painting  the  com- 
plexion was  carried  to  a  still  greater  extent  than 
among  the  Greeks  ;  and  even  Ovid  did  not  disdain 
to  write  a  poem  on  the  subject,  which  he  calls  (de  A rt. 
Am.  iiL  206)  "parvus,  sed  cura  grande,  libellus, 
opus ; "  though  the  genuineness  of  the  fragment  of  the 
Medicamina  faciei,  ascribed  to  this  poet,  is  doubt- 
ful. The  Roman  ladies  even  went  so  far  as  to 
paint  with  blue  the  veins  on  the  temples,  as  we 
may  infer  from  Propertius  (ii.  14.  27),  "  si  caeruleo 
quaedam  sua  tempora  fuco  tinxerit."  The  ri- 
diculous use  of  patches  (splenia),  which  were 
common  among  the  English  ladies  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne  and  the  first  Georges,  was  not  unknown 
to  the  Roman  ladies.  (Mart.  ii.  29.  9,  x.  22; 
Plin.  Ep.  vi.  2.)  The  more  effeminate  of  the  male 
sex  at  Rome  also  employed  paint.  Cicero  speaks 
(in  Pison.  11)  of  the  cerussatae  bicecae  of  his 
enemy,  the  consul  Piso. 

On  a  Greek  vase  (Tischbein,  Engravings,  ii.  58) 
we  see  the  figure  of  a  female  engaged  in  putting 
the  paint  upon  her  face  with  a  small  brush.  This 
figure  is  copied  in  Bottiger's  Sabina  (pi.  ix.), 
(Comp.  Becker,  CltariUes,  vol.  ii.  p.  232,  &c. ; 
Bottiger,  Sabina,  vol.  i.  p.  24,  &c,  p.  51,  &c.) 

FUGA  LATA.     [Exsilium.] 

FUGA  LIBERA.     [Exsilium.] 

FUGITIVA'RIUS.     [Servus.J 

FUGITI'VUS.     [Servus.] 

FULCRUM.     [Lectus.] 

FULLO  (Kvaxpsbs,  yvafyebs),  also  called 
NACCA  (Festus,  s.  v.  ;  Apul.  Met.  ix.  p.  206, 
Bipont),  a  fuller,  a  washer  or  scourer  of  cloth  and 
linen.  The  fullones  not  only  received  the  cloth  as 
it  came  from  the  loom  in  order  to  scour  and 
smooth  it,  but  also  washed  and  cleansed  garments 
which  had  been  already  worn.  As  the  Romans 
generally  wore  woollen  dresses,  which  were  often 
of  a  light  colour,  they  frequently  needed,  in  the 
hot  climate  of  Italy,  a  thorough  purification.  The 
way  in  which  this  was  done  has  been  described  by 
Pliny  and  other  ancient  writers,  but  is  most 
clearly  explained  by  some  paintings  which  have  been 
found  on  the  walls  of  a  fullonica  at  Pompeii.  Two 
of  these  paintings  are  given  by  Gell  (Pompeiana, 
vol.  h.  pi.  51,  52),  and  the  whole  of  them  in  the 
Museo   Borbonk'o  (vol.  iv.  pi.  49,  50)  ;    from  the 
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latter  of  which  works  the  following  cuts  have  been 
taken. 

The  clothes  were  first  washed,  which  was  done 
in  tubs  or  vats,  where  they  were  trodden  upon  and 
stamped  by  the  feet  of  the  fullones,  whence 
Seneca  (Ep.  15)  speaks  of  saltus  fullonicus.  The 
following  woodcut  represents  four  peisons  thus  em- 
ployed, of  whom  three  are  boys,  probably  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  man.  Their  dress  is 
tucked  up,  leaving  the  legs  bare  ;  the  boys  seem  to 
have  done  their  work,  and  to  be  wringing  the 
articles  on  which  they  had  been  employed. 


The  ancients  were  not  acquainted  with  soap,  but 
they  used  in  its  stead  different  kinds  of  alkali,  by 
which  the  dirt  was  more  easily  separated  from  the 
clothes.  Of  these,  by  far  the  most  common  was 
the  urine  of  men  and  animals,  which  was  mixed 
with  the  water  in  which  the  clothes  were  washed. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  xxviii.  18.  26  ;  Athen.  xi.  p.  484.) 
To  procure  a  sufficient  supply  of  it,  the  fullones 
were  accustomed  to  place  at  the  corners  of  the 
streets  vessels,  which  they  carried  away  after  they 
had  been  filled  by  the  passengers.  (Martial,  vi.  93  ; 
Macrob.  Saturn,  ii.  12.)  We  are  told  by  Suetonius 
(  Vesp.  23)  that  Vespasian  imposed  a  urinae  vectigal, 
which  is  supposed  by  Casaubon  and  others  to  have 
been  a  tax  paid  by  the  fullones.  Nitrum,  of  which 
Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxi.  46)  gives  an  account,  was  also 
mixed  with  the  water  by  the  scourers.  Fullers' 
earth  (creta  futtonia,  Plin.  H.  N.  xviii.  4),  of  which 
there  were  many  kinds,  was  employed  for  the 
same  purpose.  We  do  not  know  the  exact  nature 
of  this  earth,  but  it  appears  to  have  acted  in  the 
same  way  as  our  fullers'  earth,  namely,  partly  in 
scouring  and  partly  in  absorbing  the  greasy  dirt. 
Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxv.  57)  says  that  the  clothes  should 
be  washed  with  the  Sardinian  earth. 

After  the  clothes  had  been  washed,  they  were 
hung  out  to  dry,  and  were  allowed  to  be  placed  in 
the  street  before  the  doors  of  the  fullonica.  (Dig. 
43.  tit.  10.  s.  1.  §4.)  When  dry,  the  wool  was 
brushed  and  carded  to  raise  the  nap,  sometimes 
with  the  skin  of  a  hedgehog,  and  sometimes  with 
some  plants  of  the  thistle  kind.  The  clothes  were 
then  hung  on  a  vessel  of  basket-work  (viminea 
ccwea),  under  which  sulphur  was  placed  in  order  to 
whiten  the  cloth  ;  for  the  ancient  fullers  appear  to 
have  known  that  many  colours  were  destroyed  by 
the  volatile  steam  of  sulphur.  (Apul.  Met.  ix. 
p.  208,  Bipont ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxv.  50,  57  ;  Pol- 
lux, vii.  41.)  A  fine  white  earth,  called  Cunolian 
by  Pliny,  was  often  rubbed  into  the  cloth  to  in- 
crease its  whiteness.  (Theophr.  Char.  10  ;  Plaut. 
AuM.  iv.  9.  6  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxv.  57.)  The  pre- 
ceding account  is  well  illustrated  by  the  following 
woodcut. 

On  the  left  we  see  a  fullo  brushing  or  carding  a 
white  tunic,  suspended  over  a  rope,  with  a  card  or 


brush,  which  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  a 
modern  horse-brush.  On  the  right,  another  man 
carries  a  frame  of  wicker-work,  which  was  without 
doubt  intended  for  the  purpose  described  above; 
he  has  also  a  pot  in  his  hand,  perhaps  intended  for 
holding  the  sulphur.  On  his  head  he  wears  a  kind 
of  garland,  which  is  supposed  to  be  an  olive  garland, 
and  above  him  an  owl  is  represented  sitting.  It  is 
thought  that  the  olive  garland  and  the  owl  indicate 
that  the  establishment  was  under  the  patronage  of 
Minerva^  the  tutelary  goddess  of  the  loom.  SirW. 
Gell  imagines  that  the  owl  is  probably  the  picture 
of  a  bird  which  really  existed  in  the  family.  On 
the  left,  a  well-dressed  female  is  sitting,  examining 
a  piece  of  work  which  a  younger  girl  brings  to  her, 
A  reticulum  [see  p.  329,  a]  upon  her  head,  a  neck- 
lace, and  bracelets  denote  a  person  of  higher  rank 
than  one  of  the  ordinary  work-people  of  the  es- 
tablishment. 

In  the  following  woodcut  we  see  a  young  man 
in  a  green  tunic  giving  a  piece  of  cloth,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  finished,  to  a  woman,  who  wears  a 
green  under-tunic,  and  over  it  a  yellow  tunic  with 


red  stripes.  On  the  right  is  another  female  in  a 
white  tunic,  who  appears  to  be  engaged  in  cleaning 
one  of  the  cards  or  brushes.  Among  these  paint- 
ings there  was  a  press,  worked  by  two  upright 
screws,  in  which  the  cloth  was  placed  to  be 
smoothened.  A  drawing  of  this  press  is  given  on 
p.  300. 

The  establishment  or  workshop  of  the  fullers  was 
called  FulUmka  (Dig.  39.  tit  3.  s.  3),  Fullmicum 
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^Dig.  7.  tit  1.  s.  13.  §  8),  or  Fidlonium  (Amm. 
Marc.  xiv.  11.  p.  44,  Bipont.)  Of  such  establish- 
ments there  were  great  numbers  in  Rome,  for  the 
Romans  do  not  appear  to  have  washed  at  home 
even  their  linen  clothes.  (Martial,  xiv.  51.)  The 
trade  of  the  fullers  was  considered  so  important 
that  the  censors,  C.  Flaminius  and  L.  Aemilius, 
B.  c.  220,  prescribed  the  mode  in  which  the  dresses 
were  to  be  washed.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxv.  57.)  Like 
the  other  principal  trades  in  Rome,  the  Fullones 
formed  a  collegium.  (Fabretti,  Inter,  p.  278.)  To 
large  farms  a  fullonica  was  sometimes  attached,  in 
which  the  work  was  performed  by  the  slaves  who 
oelonged  to  the  famtiia  rustica.  (Varro,  R.  R.  i. 
16.) 

The  fullo  was  answerable  for  the  property  while 
it  was  in  his  possession  ;  and  if  he  returned  by  mis- 
take a  different  garment  from  the  one  he  had  re- 
ceived, he  was  liable  to  an  action  ex  locato ;  to 
which  action  he  was  also  subject  if  the  garment 
was  injured.  (Dig.  1 9.  tit.  2.  s.  1 3.  §  6  ;  s.  60.  §  2 ; 
12  tit  7.  s.  2.)  Woollen  garments,  which  had  been 
once  washed,  were  considered  to  be  less  valuable 
than  they  were  previously  (Petron.  30;  Lamprid. 
Hdiogab.  26)  ;  hence  Martial  (x.  11)  speaks  of  a 
toga  lota  terque  quaterque  as  a  poor  present. 

The  Greeks  were  also  accustomed  to  send  their 
garments  to  fullers  to  be  washed  and  scoured,  who 
appear  to  have  adopted  a  similar  method  to  that 
which  has  been  described  above.  (Theophr.  Char. 
10;  Athen.xi.  p.582,d. ;  Pollux,  vii.  39,40,41.) 
The  word  ir\\)veiv  denoted  the  washing  of  linen, 
and  tcvacpetieiv  or  yvwpevetv  the  washing  of  woollen, 
clothes.  (Eustath.  adOd.  xxiv.  148.  p.  1956.  41.) 

(Schb'ttgen  Antiquitates  Triturae  et  Futtoniae, 
Traj.  ad  Rhen.  1727  ;  Beckmann,  Hist,  of  Inven- 
tions and  Discoveries,  vol.  iii.  p.  266,  &c,  transl. : 
Becker,  Gallus,  vol.  ii.  p.  100,  &c,  Charikles, 
vol.  ii.  p.  408.) 

FULLO'NICA.     TFullo.] 

FUNA'LE  (o-KoXit,,  Isid.  Orig.  xx.  10),  a  link, 
used  in  the  same  manner  as  a  torch  [Fax],  but 
made  of  papyrus  and  other  fibrous  plants,  twisted 
like  a  rope,  and  smeared  with  pitch  and  wax. 
(Virg.  A  en.  i.  727  ;  Servius,  ad  loc;  Hor.  Cam. 
iii.  26.  7;  Val.  Max.  iii.  6.  §  4.)  It  was  indeed, 
as  Antipater  describes  it,  "a  light  coated  with 
wax  "  (Aa/iirds  Kripox'rmv,  Brunck,  Anal.  ii.  112  ; 
Jacobs,  ad  loc.).  For  this  reason  it  was  also  called 
cereus.  Funalia  are  sculptured  upon  a  monument 
of  considerable  antiquity  preserved  at  Padua. 
(Pignor.  De  Semis,  p.  259.)  At  the  Saturnalia 
they  were  presented  by  clients  to  their  superiors, 
and  were  lighted  in  honour  of  Saturn.  (Antipater, 
/.  e.  ;  Macrob.  Sat  i.  6.)  [J.  Y.] 

FUNA'LIS  EQUUS.     [Curbus.  p.  379, b.] 

FUNA'MBULUS  (ica\ogdTTis  axoivoSaTr,s), 
a  rope-dancer.  The  art  of  dancing  on  the  tight 
rope  was  carried  to  as  great  perfection  among  the 
Romans  as  it  is  with  us.  (Hor.  Epist.  ii.  1.  210; 
Terent  Hecyr.  Prol.  4.  34  ;  Juv.  iii.  80;  Bulenger, 
de  Theat.  i.  42.)  If  we  may  judge  from  a  series  of 
paintings  discovered  in  the  excavations  (Ant.  aVErcol. 
T.  iii.  p.  160 — 165),  from  which  the  figures  in 
the  annexed  woodcut  are  selected,  the  performers 
placed  themselves  in  an  endless  variety  of  graceful 
and  sportive  attitudes,  and  represented  the  charac- 
ters of  bacchanals,  satyrs,  and  other  imaginary 
beings.  Three  of  the  persons  here  exhibited  hold 
the  thyrsus,  which  may  have  served  for  a  balancing 
pole    two  are  performing  on  the  double  pipe,  and 
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one  on  the  lyre  :  two  others  are  pouring  wine  into 
vessels  of  different  forms.  They  all  have  their 
heads  enveloped  in  skins  or  caps,  probably  intended 
as  a  protection  in  case  of  falling.  The  emperor 
Antoninus,  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  a  boy, 
caused  feather-beds  (cidcitras)  to  be  laid  under  the 
rope  to  obviate  the  danger  of  such  accidents. 
(Capitol.  M.  Anton.  12.)  One  of  the  most  difficult 
exploits  was  running  down  the  rope  (Sueton.  Nero, 
11)  at  the  conclusion  of  the  performance.  It  was 
a  strange  attempt  of  Germanicus  and  of  the  em- 
peror Galba  to  exhibit  elephants  walking  on  the 
rope.  (Plin.  H.  N.  viii.  2  ;  Sueton.  Galb.  6  ;  Sen. 
Epist.  86.)  [J.  Y.] 

FUMA'RIUM.     [Vinum.] 

FUNDA  ((r(pei/S6vri),  a  sling.  The  light  troops 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  armies  consisted  in  great 
part  of  slingers  (funditores,  (TtpeySovfjTai).  In  the 
earliest  times,  however,  the  sling  appears  not  to 
have  been  used  by  the  Greeks.  It  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Iliad  ;  for  in  the  only  passage  (17. 
xiii.  599)  in  which  the  word  (r<t>evS6j/Tj  occurs,  it  is 
used  in  its  original  signification  of  a  bandage.  But 
in  the  times  of  the  Persian  wars  slingers  had  come 
into  use  ;  for  among  the  other  troops  which  Gelon 
offered  to  send  to  the  assistance  of  the  Greeks 
against  Xerxes,  mention  is  made  of  2000  slingers 
(Herod,  vii.  158)  ;  and  that  the  sling  was  then 
known  among  the  Greeks  is  also  evident  from  the 
allusion  to  it  by  Aeschylus  (Agam.  982).  At 
the  same  time  it  must  be  stated  that  we  rarely  read 
of  slingers  in  these  wars.  Among  the  Greeks  the 
Acarnanians  in  early  times  attained  to  the  greatest 
expertness  in  the  use  of  this  weapon  (Thuc.  ii.  81); 
and  at  a  later  time  the  Achaeans,  especially  the  in- 
habitants of  Agium,  Patrae,  and  Dymae,  were  cele- 
brated as  expert  slingers.  The  Brings  of  these  Achae- 
ans were  made  of  three  thongs  of  leather,  and  not  of 
one  only,  like  those  of  other  nations.  (Liv.  xxxviii. 
29.)  The  people,  however,  who  enjoyed  the  greatest 
celebrity  as  slingers  were  the  natives  of  the  Balearic 
islands.  Their  skill  in  the  use  of  this  weapon  is  said 
to  have  arisen  from  the  circumstance,  that,  when 
they  were  children,  their  mothers  obliged  them  to 
obtain  their  food  by  striking  it  with  a  sling.  ( Veget 
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deRcMili.  16;Strab.iii.p.]68.)  Most  slings  were 
made  of  leather,  but  the  Balearic  ones  were  manu- 
factured out  of  a  kind  of  rush.  (Strab.  I.  c.)  The 
manner  in  which  the  sling  was  wielded  may  be  seen 
in  the  annexed  figure  (Bartoli,  Col.  Trqj.  t.  46)  of  a 


soldier  with  a  provision  of  stones  in  the  sinus  of  his 
pallium,  and  with  his  arm  extended  in  order  to  whirl 
the  sling  about  his  head.  (Virg.  Aen.  ix.  587, 588, 
xi.  579.)  Besides  stones,  plummets,  called  glandes 
()io\vgSities),  of  a  form  between  acorns  and  al- 
monds, were  cast  in  moulds  to  be  thrown  with 
slings.  (Lucret.  vi.  176  ;  Ovid,  Met.  ii.  729,  vii. 
778,  xiv.  825,  826.)  They  have  been  found  on 
the  plain  of  Marathon,  and  in  other  parts  of  Greece, 
and  are  remarkable  for  the  inscriptions  and  devices 
which  they  exhibit,  such  as  thunderbolts,  the  names 
of  persons,  and  the  word  AESAI,  meaning  "  Take 
this."  (Dodwell's  Tour,  vol.  ii,  pp.  159 — 161  ; 
Bockh,  Corp.  Ins.  vol.  i.  p.  311  ;  Mommseii,  in 
Zeitschrift  fur  die  Alterthumswissenschcyt,  1.846,- 
p.  782.)  [J.Y.] 

While  the  sling  was  a  very  efficacious  and  im- 
portant instrument  of  ancient  warfare,  stones  thrown 
with  the  hand  alone  were  also  much  in  use  both 
among  the  Romans  (Veget.  i.  16,  ii.  23)  and  with 
other  nations  (ol  ireTpogdAoi,  Xen.  Hellen.  ii.  4. 
§  12).  The  Libyans  carried  no  other  arms  than 
three  spears  and  a  bag  full  of  stones.  (Diod.  Sic. 
iii.  49.) 

FUNDITORES.     [Funda.] 

FUNDUS.  The  primary  signification  of  this 
word  appears  to  be  the  bottom  or  foundation  of  a 
thing  ;  and  its  elementary  part  (fud),  seems  to  be 
the  same  as  that  of  f>v8tos  and  ttuBjuiv,  the  n  in 
fundus  being  used  to  strengthen  the  syllable.  The 
conjectures  of  the  Latin  writers  as  to  the  etymo- 
logy of  fundus  may  be  safely  neglected. 

Fundus  is  often  used  as  applied  to  land,  the 
solid  substratum  of  all  man's  labours.  According  to 
Florentinus  (Dig.  50.  tit.  16.  s.  21 1)  the  term  fundus 
comprised  all  land  and  constructions  on  it ;  but 
usage  had  restricted  the  name  of  aedes  to  city 
houses,  villae  to  rural  houses,  area  to  a  plot  of 
ground  in  a  city  not  built  upon,  ager  to  a  plot  of 
ground  in  the  country,  and  fundus  to  ager  cum 
aedijiciis.  This  definition  of  fundus  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  uses  of  that  word  by  Horace,  and 
other  writers.  In  one  passage  (Ep.  i.  2.  47), 
Horace  places  domus  and  fundus  in  opposition  to 
one  another,  domus  being  apparently  there  used  as 
equivalent  to  aedes. 

The  term  fundus  often  occurred  in  Roman  wills, 
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and  the  testator  frequently  indicated  the  funduB,  to 
which  his  last  dispositions  referred,  by  some  name, 
such  as  Sempronianus,  Seianus ;  sometimes  also, 
with  reference  to  a  particular  tract  of  country,  as 
Fundus  Trebatianus  qui  est  in  regione  Atellana. 
(Brissonius,  de  Fommulis,  vii.  80.)  A  fundus  was 
sometimes  devised  cum  omni  inslrumento,  with  its 
stock  and  implements  of  husbandry.  Occasionally 
a  question  arose  as  to  the  extent  of  the  word  in- 
strumentum,  between  or  among  the  parties  who  de- 
rived their  claim  from  a  testator.  (Dig.  33.  tit.  17. 
s.  12.) 

Fundus  has  a  derived  sense  which  flows  easily 
enough  from  its  primary  meaning.  "Fundus," 
says  Festus,  "  dicitur  populus  esse  rei,  quam  alienat, 
hoc  est  auctor."  [Auctor.]  Compare  Plautus, 
Trinum.  v.  i.  7  (fwndus  potior).  In  this  sense 
"  fundus  esse  "  is  to  confirm  or  ratify  a  thing ; 
and  in  Gellius  (xix.  8)  there  is  the  expression 
"  sententiae  legisque  fundus  subscriptorque  fieri." 

[FoEDERATI.]  [G.  L.] 

FUNES.     [Navis.] 

FUNUS.  It  is  proposed  in  the  following  article 
to  give  a  brief  account  of  Greek  and  Roman 
funerals,  and  of  the  different  rites  and  ceremonies 
connected  therewith. 

1.  Greek.  The  Greeks  attached  great  import- 
ance to  the  burial  of  the  dead.  They  believed 
that  souls  could  not  enter  the  Elysian  fields  till 
their  bodies  had  been  buried  ;  and  accordingly  we 
find  the  shade  of  Elpenor  in  the  Odyssey  (xi.  66. 
&c.)  earnestly  imploring  Ulysses  to  bury  his  body. 
Ulysses  also,  when  in  danger  of  shipwreck,  deplores 
that  he  had  not  fallen  before  Troy,  as  he  should  hi 
that  case  have  obtained  an  honourable  burial.  (Od. 
v.  311.)  So  strong  was  this  feeling  among  the 
Greeks,  that  it  was  considered  a  religious  duty  to 
throw  earth  upon  a  dead  body,  which  a  person 
might  happen  to  find  unburied  (Ael.  Tar.  Hist.  v. 
14) ;  and  among  the  Athenians,  those  children  who 
were  released  from  all  other  obligations  to  unworthy 
parents,  were  nevertheless  bound  to  bury  them  by 
one  of  Solon's  laws.  (Aesch.  e.  Timarc.  p.  40.) 
The  neglect  of  burying  one's  relatives  is  frequently 
mentioned  by  the  orators  as  a  grave  charge  against 
the  moral  character  of  a  man  (Dem.  c.  Aristog. 
i.  p.  787.  2  ;  Lys.  c.  Phil.  p.  883,  c.  Aleib.  p.  539), 
since  the  burial  of  the  body  by  the  relations  of  the 
dead  was  considered  a  religious  duty  by  the  uni- 
versal law  of  the  Greeks.  Sophocles  represents 
Antigone  as  disregarding  all  consequences  in  order 
to  bury  the  dead  body  of  her  brother  Polyneices, 
which  Creon,  the  king  of  Thebes,  had  commanded 
to  be  left  unburied.  The  common  expressions  for 
the  funeral  rites,  to  Slnma,  vb]»\m  or  vofu(iiiam, 
irpoai\K.ovTa,  show  that  the  dead  had,  as  it  were,  a 
legal  and  moral  claim  to  burial. 

The  common  customs  connected  with  a  Greek 
funeral  are  described  by  Lucian  in  his  treatise  de 
Luctu  (c.  10,  &c,  vol.  ii.  p.  926.  ed.  Reitz) ;  and 
there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  they  differ 
much  from  those  which  were  practised  in  earlier 
times.  After  a  person  was  dead,  it  was  the  cus- 
tom first  to  place  in  his  mouth  an  obolus,  called 
tiavdiai  [Danace],  with  which  he  might  pay  the 
ferryman  in  Hades.  The  body  was  then  washed 
and  anointed  with  perfumed  oil,  and  the  head  was 
crowned  with  the  flowers  which  happened  to  be  in 
season.  The  deceased  was  next  dressed  in  as 
handsome  a  robe  as  the  family  could  afford,  in 
order,  according  to  Lucian,  that  he  might  not  be 
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cold  on  the  passage  to  Hades,  nor  be  seen  naked 
by  Cerberus :  this  garment  appears:  to  have  been 
usually  white.  (IL  xviii.  353  ;  Artemiod.  Oneirocr. 
ii.  3.)  These  duties  were  not  performed  by  hired 
persons,  like  the  poUmctores  among  the  Romans, 
but  by  the  women  of  the  family,  upon  whom  the  care 
of  the  corpse  always  devolved.  (Isaeus,  de  PkUoct. 
her.  p.  143,  de  Ciron.  ]ier.  p.  209.) 

The  corpse  was  then  laid  out  (irpdOecris,  irpori- 
SetrSai)  on  a  bed  (k\Ivti),  which  appears  to  have 
been  of  the  ordinary  kind,  with  a  pillow  (irpotr/ce- 
<pd\awv)  for  supporting  the  head  and  back.  (Lys. 
c.  Eratosth.  p.  395.)  It  is  said  that  the  bed  on 
which  the  corpse  was  laid  out  was  originally  placed 
outside  the  house  (Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Lysistr. 
611) ;  but  at  Athens  we  know  it  was  placed  in- 
side, by  one  of  Solon's  laws.  (Dem.  c.  Macart. 
p.  1071.)  The  object  of  this  formal  irpiifleo-is  was 
that  it  might  be  seen  that  the  deceased  had 'died 
naturally,  and  that  no  violence  had  beeni  done  to 
him.  (Pollux,  viii.  65.)  Plato,  (Leg.  xii.  9.  p.  959) 
assigns  another  reason,  namely,  that  there  might 
be  no  doubt  that  the  person  was  dead,  and  says, 
that  the  body  ought  only  to  be  kept  in  the  house 
.  so  long  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  ascertain  that  fact. 
By  the  side  of  the  bed  there  were  placed  painted 
earthen  vessels,  called  \4\kv8oi  (Aristoph.  Eccl. 
1032,  996),  which  were  also  buried  with  the 
corpse  ;  examples  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the 
drawings  of  the  coffins  given  by  Bottiger  (Vaseng. 
title-page)  and  Stackelberg(Z>!e  Gr'dber  der  Hellenen, 
pL  8).  Great  numbers  of  these  painted  vases  have 
been  found  in  modern  times  ;  and  they  have  been 
of  great  use  in  explaining  many  matters  connected 
with  antiquity.  A  honey-cake,  called  fixkernvra, 
which  appears  to  have  been  intended  for  Cerberus, 
was  also  placed  by  the  side  of  the  corpse.  (Aristoph. 
lysistr.  601,  with  Schol. ;  compare  Virg.  Am.  vi. 
419.)  Before  the  door  a  vessel  of  water  was  placed, 
called  iarpaxov,  &pSd\wv  or  kpZ&viov,  in  order  that 
persons  who  had  been  in  the  house  might  purify 
themselves  by  sprinkling  water  on  their  persons. 
(Aristoph.  Eccl.  1033  ;  Pollux,  viii.  65  ;  Hesych. 
s.  v.  'ApS.)  The  relatives  stood  around  the  bed,  the 
women  uttering  great  lamentations,  rending  their 
garments  and  tearing  their  hair.  (Lucian.  lb.  12.) 
Solon  attempted  to  put  a  stop  to  this  (Plut.  Sol. 
12.  21),  but  his  regulations  on  the  subject  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  generally  observed.  It  was 
formerly  the  practice  to  sacrifice  victims  before 
carrying  out  the  dead  ;  but  this  custom  was  not 
observed  in  the  time  of  Plato.  (Miu.  p.  315.)  No 
females  under  60  years  of  age,  except  the  nearest 
relations  (ivTbs  fa/efiaSav),  were  allowed  to  be 
present  while  the  corpse  was  in  the  house.  (Dem. 
c.  Macart.  p.  1071.) 

On  the  day  after  the  Trp66effis,  or  the  third  day 
after  death,  the  corpse  was  carried  out  (£ic<popa, 
iKKo/uSfi)  for  burial,  early  in  the  morning  and  be- 
fore sunrise,  by  a  law  of  Solon,  which  law  appears 
to  have  been  revived  by  Demetrius  Phalereus. 
(Dem.  /.  c;  Antiph.  de  Char.  p.  782  ;  Cic.  de 
Leg.  ii.  26.)  A  burial  soon  after  death  was  sup- 
posed to  be  pleasing  to  the  dead.  Thus  we  find 
the  shade  of  Patroclus  saying  to  Achilles  (II.  xxiii. 
71). 

®dirre  fie  '6tti  TC^ioTet,  "Rfo&S  a'/'Soo  ireprjffoo. 
(Compare  Xen.  Mem.  i.  2.  §  53.)     In  some  places 
it  appears  to  have  been  usual  to  bury  the  dead  on 
the  day  following  death.    (Callim.  Epigr.  15  ;  Diog. 
Laert.   i.    122.)      The   men   walked   before    the 
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corpse  and  the  women  behind.  (Dem.  L  c.)  The 
funeral  procession  was  preceded  or  followed  by 
hired  mourners  (&pijp$>8o£),  who  appear  to  have 
been  usually  Carian  women,  though  Plato  speaks 
of  men  engaged.in  this  office.  They  played  mourn- 
ful tunesi  on  the  flute.  (Plat.  Leg.  vii.  9.  p.  800  ; 
Hesych.  s.  v.  Kapivai ;  Pollux,  iv.  75.) 

The  body  was  either  buried  or  burnt.  Lucian 
{lb.  21)  says  that  the  Greeks  burn  and  the  Per- 
sians bury  their  dead  ;  but  modern  writers  are 
greatly  divided  in  opinion  as  to  which  was  the 
usual  practice.  Wachsmuth  says  that  in  historical 
times  the  dead  were  always  buried  ;  but  this  state- 
ment is  not  strictly  correct.  Thus  we  find  that 
Socrates  speaks  of  his  body  being  either  burnt  or 
buried  (Plat.  Pliaed.  p.  115)  ;  the  body  of  Timoleon 
was  burnt  (Plut.  Timol.  39),  and  so  was  that  of 
Philopoemen.  (Id*  Philop.  21.)  The  word  bdmreiv 
is  used  in  connection  with  either  mode  ;  it  is  applied 
to  the  collection  of  the  ashes  after  burning,  and  ac- 
cordingly we  find  the  words  Katetv  and  bdirretp 
used  together.  (Dionys.  Ant,  Rom.  v.  48.)  The 
proper  expression  for  interment  in  the  earth  is 
Karop{iTTetv,  whence  we  find  Socrates  speaking  of 
to  ffajjua  ty  Ka6ft,evov  ty  Karopvrr6fiivov.  In  Homer 
the  bodies  of  the  dead  are  burnt  {II.  xxiii.  127, 
&c,  xxiv.  787,  &c)  ;  but  interment  was  also  used 
in  very  ancient  times.  Cicero  {de  Leg.  ii.  25)  says 
that  the  dead  were  buried  at  Athens  in  the  time 
of  Cecrops  ;  and  we  also  read  of  the  bones  of  Ores- 
tes being  found  in  a  coffin  at  Tegea.  (Herod,  i.  68  ; 
compare  Plut.  Sol.  10.)  The  dead  were  commonly 
buried  among  the  Spartans  (Plut.  Lye.  27  ;  com- 
pare Thucyd.  i.  1 34)  and  the  Sicyonians  (Paus.  ii.  7. 
§  3)  ;  and  the  prevalence  of  this  practice  is  proved 
by  the  great  number  of  skeletons  found  in  coffins 
in  modern  times,  which  have  evidently  not  been 
exposed  to  the  action  of  fire.  Both  burning  and 
burying  appear  to  have  been  always  used  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  at  different  periods  ;  till  the 
spread  of  Christianity  at  length  put  an  end  to  the 
former  practice. 

The  dead  bodies  were  usually  burnt  on,  piles  of 
wood,  called  wvpai.  The  body  was  placed  on  the 
top  ;  and  hi  the  heroic  times  it  was  customary  to 
burn  with  the  corpse  animals  and  even  captives  or 
slaves.  Thus  at  the  funeral  of  Patroclus,  Achilles 
killed  many  sheep,  oxen,  horses,  and  dogs,  and 
also  twelve  captive  Trojans,  whose  bodies  he  burnt 
with  those  of  his  friend.  {II.  xxiii.  165,  &c.)  Oils 
and  perfumes  were  also  thrown  into  the  flames 
When  the  pyre  was  burnt  down,  the  remains  of 
the  fire  were  quenched  with  wine,  and  the  relatives 
and  friends  collected  the  bones.  {II.  xxiv.  791.) 
The  bones  were  then  washed  with  wine  and  oil, 
and  placed  in  urns,  which  were  sometimes  made  of 
gold.     {Od.  xxiv.  71,  &c.) 

The  corpses,  which  were  not  burnt,  were  buried 
in  coffins,  which  were  called  by  various  names,  as 
<ropolf  irieKot,  \7}vol,  \dpva.Kts9  SpoiiTai,  though 
some  of  these  names  are  also  applied  to  the  urns 
in  which  the  bones  were  collected.  They  were 
made  of  various  materials,  but  were  usually  of 
baked  clay  or  earthenware.  Their  forms  are  very 
various,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  Stackel- 
berg  {Die  Gr'dber  der  Hellenen,  pL  7,  8).    The  pre- 
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ceding  woodcut  contains  two  of  the  mout  ancient 
kind  ;  the  figure  in  the  middle  is  the  section  of  one. 

The  dead  were  usually  huried  outside  the  town, 
as  it  was  thought  that  their  presence  in  the  city- 
brought  pollution  to  the  living.  At  Athens  the 
dead  were  formerly  buried  in  their  own  houses 
(Plat.  Min.  I.  a),  but  in  historical  times  none  were 
allowed  to  be  buried  within  the  city.  (Cic.  ad 
Faim.  iv.  12.  §  3.)  Lycurgus,  in  order  to  remove 
%11  superstition  respecting  the  presence  of  the  dead, 
allowed  of  burial  in  Sparta  (Plut.  Lye.  27) ;  and 
at  Megara  also  the  dead  were  buried  within  the 
town.     (Paus.  i.  43.  §  2.) 

Persons  who  possessed  lands  in  Attica  were  fre- 
quently buried  in  them,  and  we  therefore  read  of 
tombs  in  the  fields.  (Dem.  c.  Eicerg.f.  1159; 
Donat.  ad  Ter.  Bun.  Prol.  10.)  Tombs,  however, 
were  most  frequently  built  by  the  side  of  roads  and 
near  the  gates  of  the  city.  Thus  the  tomb  of  Thu- 
cydides  was  near  the  Melitian  gate  (Paus.  i.  23. 
§  11) ;  but  the  most  common  place  of  burial  was 
outside  of  the  Itonian  gate,  near  the  road  leading  to 
the  Peiraeeus,  which  gate  was  for  that  reason  called 
the  burial  gate.  ('Hpfcu  n-uAai,  Etym.  Mag.  and 
Harpocr.  s.  v.  ;  Theophr.  Cliar.  14.)  Those  who 
had  fallen  in  battle  were  buried  at  the  public  ex- 
pense in  the  outer  Cerameicus,  on  the  road  leading 
to  the  Academia.  (Thuc.  ii.  34  ;  Paus.  i.  29. 
§4.) 

The  tombs  were  regarded  as  private  property, 
and  belonged  exclusively  to  the  families  whose  re- 
latives had  been  buried  in  them.  (Dem.  c.  Bubul. 
p.  1307,  c.  Maeart.  p.  1077  ;  Cic.  de  Leg.  ii.  26.) 

Tombs  were  called  &i)K<u,  t&^oj,  /ivJipaTa, 
uvTjfieia,  aiifiwra.  Many  of  these  were  only 
mounds  of  earth  or  stones  (x^fJ-ara,  KO\wvat, 
rvfiSot).  Others  were  built  of  stone,  and  frequently 
ornamented  with  great  taste.  Some  of  the  most 
remarkable  Greek  tombs  are  those  which  have 
been  discovered  in  Lycia  by  Sir  C.  Fellows.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Antiphellus  the  tombs  are  very 
numerous.  They  all  have  Greek  inscriptions,  which 
are  generally  much  destroyed  by  the  damp  sea 
air.  The  following  woodcut,  taken  from  Fellows 's 
work  (Excursion  in  Asia  Minor,  p.  219),  contains 
one  of  these  tombs,  and  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
general  appearance  of  the  whole. 
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At  Xanthus  the  tombs  are  still  more  numerous. 
They  are  cut  into,  or  are  formed  by  cutting  away, 
the  rock,  leaving  the  tombs  standing  like  works  of 
sculpture.  (lb.  p.  226.)  The  same  is  the  case  at 
Telmessus,  where  they  are  cut  out  of  the  rock  in 
the  form  of  temples.  They  are  generally  approached 
by  steps,  and  the  columns  of  the  portico  stand  out 
about  six  feet  from  the  entrance  to  the  cella  ;  the 
interiors  vary  but  little ;  they  are  usually  about 
six  feet  in  height  and  nine  feet  by  twelve  in  size. 
One  side  is  occupied  by  the  door,  and  the  other 
sides  contain  benches  on  which  the  coffins  or  urns 
have  been  placed.  (lb.  p.  245.) 

Some  Greek  tombs  were  built  under  ground,  and 
called  h/pogea  ({nr6yaia  or  vndyeia).  They  cor- 
respond to  the  Roman  conditoria.    (Petron.  c.  111.) 

At  Athens  the  dead  appear  to  have  been  usually 
buried  in  the  earth ;  and  originally  the  place  of  their 
interment  was  not  marked  by  any  monument.  (Cic. 
de  Leg.  ii.  25.)  Afterwards,  however,  so  much 
expense  was  incurred  in  the  erection  of  monuments 
to  the  deceased,  that  it  was  provided  by  one  of 
Solon's  laws,  that  no  one  should  erect  a  monument 
which  could  not  be  completed  by  ten  men  in  the 
course  of  three  days.  (Id.  ii.  26.)  This  law,  how- . 
ever,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  strictly  observed. 
We  read  of  one  monument  which  cost  twenty-five 
minae  (Lys.  c.  Diog..^.  905),  and  of  another  which 
cost  more  than  two  talents.  (Dem.  c.  Steph.  i. 
p.  1125.  15.)  Demetrius  Phalereus  also  attempted 
to  put  a  stop  to  this  expense  by  forbidding  the 
erection  of  any  funeral  monument  more  than  three 
cubits  in  height.    (Cic.  I.  c.) 

The  monuments  erected  over  the  graves  of  per- 
sons were  usually  of  four  kinds  :  1.  ottJAch,  pillars 
or  upright  stone  tablets  ;  2.  iclojies,  columns  ;  3. 
vaiSm  or  iipQa,  small  buildings  in  the  form  of  tem- 
ples ;  and  4.  Tpdirefri,  flat  square  stones,  called  by 
Cicero  (L  c.)  mensae.  The  term  ffTrj\ai  is  some- 
times applied  to  all  kinds  of  funeral  monuments, 
but  properly  designates  upright  stone  tablets,  which 
were  usually  terminated  with  an  oval  heading, 
called  MBrifta.  These  iiriBiifiaTa  were  frequently 
ornamented  with  a  kind  of  arabesque  work,  as  in 
the  two  following  specimens  taken  from  Stackel- 
berg  (pi.  3).  The  shape  of  the  iirlBrina,  however, 
sometimes  differed ;  among  the  Sicyonians  it  was 


in  the  shape  of  the  otto's  ovfastigium  [Fastiqiuh], 
which  is  placed  over  the  extremity  of  a  temple. 
The  Ktoves,  or  columns,  were  of  various  forma. 


funds. 

The  three  in  the  following  woodcut  are  taken  from 
Stackelberg  (pi.  44,  46) and  Millin  (Pein^de  Vases 
Ant.  vol.  ii.  pi.  51.) 
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The  following  example  of  an  ypfov,  which  is  also 
taken  from  Stackelberg  (pi.  1)  will  give  a  general 
idea  of  monuments  of  this  kind.  Another  7)p$ov 
is  given  in  the  course  of  this  article  (p.  558,  a.). 
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The  inscriptions  upon  these  funeral  monuments 
usually  contain  the  name  of  the  deceased  person, 
and  that  of  the  demus  to  which  he  belonged,  as 
well  as  frequently  some  account  of  his  life.  A 
work  on  such  monuments,  entitled  Ilepi  Mv7}fj.&Ta>j/ 
was  written  by  Diodorus  Periegetes.  (Plut  Them. 
32.) 

Orations  in  praise  of  the  dead  were  sometimes 
pronounced ;  but  Solon  ordained  that  such  orations 
should  be  confined  to  persons  who  were  honoured 
with  a  public  funeral.  (Cic.  de  Leg.  ii.  26.)  In 
the  heroic  ages  games  were  celebrated  at  the  fune- 
ral of  a  great  man,  as  in  the  case  of  Patroclus  (II. 
xxiii.)  ;  but  this  practice  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  usual  in  the  historical  times. 

All  persons  who  had  been  engaged  in  funerals 
were  considered  polluted,  and  could  not  enter  the 
temples  of  the  gods  till  they  had  been  purified. 
Those  persons  who  were  reported  to  have  died  in 
foreign  countries,  and  whose  funeral  rites  had  been 
performed  in  their  own  cities,  were  called  varepS- 
iroTfioi  and  SeuTepoVoTjuoi  if  they  were  alive.  Such 
persons  were  considered  impure,  and  could  only  be 
delivered  from  their  impurity  by  being  dressed  in 


swaddling  clothes,  and  treated  like  new-born  in- 
fants. (Hesych.  s.  v. ;  Plut.  Quaest.  Rom.  5.) 

After  the  funeral  was  over  the  relatives  partook 
of  a  feast,  which  was  called  TreplSenn/ov  or  veicpd- 
Setirvov.  (Lucian,  lb.  c.  24  ;  Cic.  de  Leg.  ii.  25.) 
This  feast  was  always  given  at  the  house  of  the 
nearest  relative  of  the  deceased.  Thus  the  relatives 
of  those  who  had  fallen  at  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia 
partook  of  the  irtpifctirvov  at  the  house  of  Demo- 
sthenes, as  if  he  were  the  nearest  relative  to  them 
all.  (Dem.  proCoron.  p.  321.  15.)  These  feasts 
are  frequently  represented  on  funeral  monuments. 
In  one  corner  a  horse's  head  is  usually  placed,  which 
was  intended  to  represent  death  as  a  journey.  The 
following  woodcut,  which  represents  a  irtptSenrvov 
or  veKp6t>€nrvovi  is  taken  from  the  Marmora  Oxon.  i. 
tab.  52.  No.  1 35.  A  similar  example  of  a  ir^piSeiiryop 
is  given  at  the  beginning  of  Hobhouse's  Travels. 
(Compare  Muller,  Arch'dol.  der  Kunst,  §  428.  2.) 


On  the  second  day  after  the  funeral  a  sacrifice 
to  the  dead  was  offered,  called  rplra.  Pollux  (viii. 
146)  enumerates,  in  order,  all  the  sacrifices  and 
ceremonies  which  followed  the  funeral, — rptra, 
evvara^  rptaKaBes,  evayiiTfAaTa,  xoaL-  Aristophanes 
(Lt/sistr.  611,  with  Schol.)  alludes  to  the  Tpira, 
The  principal  sacrifice,  however,  to  the  dead  was 
on  the  ninth  day,  called  evvara  or  evara.  (Aeschin. 
c.  Ctesiph.  p.  617  ;  Isaeus,  de  Ciron.  hered.  p.  224.) 
The  mourning  for  the  dead  appears  to  have  lasted 
till  the  thirtieth  day  after  the  funeral  (Lys.  de  coed. 
Erat.  p.  16),  on  which  day  sacrifices  were  again 
offered.  (Harpocrat.  s.  v.  rptaicds.)  At  Sparta  the 
time  of  mourning  was  limited  to  eleven  days. 
(Plut.  Lye.  27.)  During  the  time  of  mourning  it 
was  considered  indecorous  for  the  relatives  of  the 
deceased  to  appear  in  public  (Aeschin.  c.  Ctesiph. 
pp.  468,  469) ;  they  were  accustomed  to  wear  a 
black  dress  (Eurip.  Helen.  1087,  Iphig.  Aid.  1438; 
Isaeus,  de  Nicostr.  Iter.  p.  71  ;  Plut.  Pericl.  38), 
and  in  ancient  times  cut  off  their  hair  as  a  sign  of 
grief.  (n\6Kafxos  trevdrjr-fiptos,  Aeschyl.  CJw'dph.  7.) 

The  tombs  were  preserved  by  the  family  to 
which  they  belonged  with  the  greatest  care,  and 
were  regarded  as  among  the  strongest  ties  which 
attached  a  man  to  his  native  land.  (Aeschyl.  Pers. 
405;  Lycurg.  e.  Leocr.  p.  141.)  In  the  Docimasia 
of  the  Athenian  archons  it  was  always  a  subject 
of  inquiry  whether  they  had  kept  in  proper  repair 
tfie  tombs  of  their  ancestors.  (Xen.  Mem.  ii.  2. 
§  13.)  On  certain  days  the  tombs  were  crowned 
with  flowers,  and  offerings  were  made  to  the  dead, 
consisting  of  garlands  of  flowers  and  various  other 
things ;  for  an  account  of  which  see  Aeschyl.  Pers. 
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609,  &c,  Clw'eph.  86,  &c.  The  act  of  offering 
these  presents  was  called  eVa-yffeij/,  and  the  offer- 
ings themselves  iuaylcfiara,  or  more  commonly 
Xoai-  Such  offerings  at  the  tombs  are  represented 
upon  many  \iiKv8ot,  or  painted  vases ;  of  which  an 
example  is  given  in  the  following  woodcut.  (Millin, 
Peint.  de  Vases,  vol.  ii.  pi.  27.)  The  tomb  is  built 
in  the  form  of  a  temple  (r\p<tov),  and  upon  it  is  a 
representation  of  the  deceased.  (See  also  Stackel- 
berg,  pi.  44—^6,  and  Millin,  vol.  ii.  pi.  32.  38,  for 
further  examples.) 


The  yev&aia  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (iv.  26) 
appear  to  have  consisted  in  offerings  of  the  same 
kind,  which  were  presented  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  birth-day  of  the  deceased.  The  ve/ciVm  were 
probably  offerings  on  the  anniversary  of  the  day  of 
the  death  ;  though,  according  to  some  writers,  the 
ye/toma  were  the  same  as  the  yevitria.  (Hesych. 
s. v.  Tfviffia:  Grammat.  Bekk.  p.  231.)  Meals 
were  also  presented  to  the  dead  and  burnt.  (Lucian, 
Contempt.  22.  vol.  i.  p.  519,  ed.  Reitz.  ;  de  Merc. 
Cond.W.  p.  687  ;  Artemiod.  Oneirocr.  iv.  81.) 

Certain  criminals,  who  were  put  to  death  by  the 
state,  were  also  deprived  of  the  rights  of  burial, 
which  was  considered  as  an  additional  punish- 
ment. There  were  places,  both  at  Athens  and 
Sparta,  where  the  dead  bodies  of  such  criminals 
were  cast.  (Plut.  Them.  22  ;  Thuc.  i.  134.)  A 
person  who  had  committed  suicide  was  not  deprived 
of  burial,  but  the  hand  with  which  he  had  killed 
himself  was  cut  off  and  buried  by  itself.  (Aeschin. 
c.  Ctes.  pp.  636,  637.)  The  bodies  of  those  per- 
sons who  had  been  struck  by  lightning  were  re- 
garded as  sacred  (lepol  vexpoi)  ;  they  were  never 
buried  with  others  (Eurip.  Suppl.  935),  but  usually 
on  the  spot  where  they  had  been  struck.  (Arte- 
miod. Oneirocr.  ii.  9.  p.  146  ;  Bidental.) 

2.  Roman.  When  a  Roman  was  at  the  point 
of  death,  his  nearest  relation  present  endeavoured 
to  catch  the  last  breath  with  his  mouth.  (Virg. 
Aen.  iv.  684  ;  Cic.  Verr.  v.  45.)  The  ring  was 
taken  off  the  finger  of  the  dying  person  (Suet.  Tib. 
73)  ;  and  as  soon  as  he  was  dead  his  eyes  and 
mouth  were  closed  by  the  nearest  relation  (Virg. 
Aen.  ix.  487  ;  Lucan,  iii.  740),  who  called  upon 
the  deceased  by  name  (iTiclamare,  conclamare),  ex- 
claiming haw  or  vale.  (Ovid,  Trist.  iii.  3.  43,  Met. 
x.  62,  Fast.  iv.  852 ;  Catull.  ci.  10.)  The  corpse 
was  then  washed,  and  anointed  with  oil  and  per- 
fumes by  slaves,  called  Pollinctores,  who  belonged 
to  the  Libitinarii,  or  undertakers,  called  by  the 
Greeks  veKpoBhrrai.    (Dig.  14.  tit.  3.  s.  5.  §  8.) 
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The  Libitinarh  appear  to  have  been  so  called  be- 
cause they  dwelt  near  the  temple  of  Venus  Libitina, 
where  all  things  requisite  for  funerals  were  sold. 
(Senec.  de  Bene/,  vi.  38  ;  Plut.  Quaest.  Rom.  23 ; 
Liv.  xli.  21  ;  Plut.  Num.  12.)  Hence  we  find  the 
expressions  vitare  Libitinam  and  evadere  Libitinam 
used  in  the  sense  of  escaping  death.  (Hor.  Carm. 
iii.  30.  6 ;  Juv.  xii.  122.)  At  this  temple  an  ac- 
count (ratio,  ephemeris)  was  kept  of  those  who  died, 
and  a  small  sum  was  paid  for  the  registration  of 
their  names.  (Suet.  Ner.  39  ;  Dionys.  Ant.  Horn. 
iv.  15.) 

A  small  coin  was  then  placed  in  the  mouth  of 
the  corpse,  in  order  to  pay  the  ferryman  in  Hades 
(Juv.  iii.  267),  and  the  body  was  laid  out  on  a 
couch  in  the  vestibule  of  the  house,  with  its  feet 
towards  the  door,  and  dressed  in  the  best  robe 
which  the  deceased  had  worn  when  alive.  Ordi- 
nary citizens  were  dressed  in  a  white  toga,  and 
magistrates  in  their  official  robes.  (Juv.  iii.  172  j 
Liv.  xxxiv.  7  ;  Suet.  Ner.  50.)  If  the  deceased 
had  received  a  crown  while  alive  as  a  reward  for 
his  bravery,  it  was  now  placed  on  his  head  (Cic. 
de  Leg.  ii.  24)  ;  and  the  couch  on  which  he  was 
laid  was  sometimes  covered  with  leaves  and  flowers. 
A  branch  of  cypress  was  also  usually  placed  at  the 
door  of  the  house,  if  he  was  a  person  of  conse- 
quence.    (Lucan.  iii.  442  ;  -Hor.  Carm.  ii.  14.  23.) 

Funerals  were  usually  called  funera  justa  or 
exsequiae  ;  the  latter  term  was  generally  applied  to 
the  funeral  procession  (pompa  funebris).  There 
were  two  kinds  of  funerals,  public  and  private  ;  of 
which  the  former  was  called/»as  publicum  (Tacit. 
Ann.  vi.  11)  or  indictivum,  because  the  people  were 
invited  to  it  by  a  herald.  (Festus,  s.  v.  ;  Cic.  de 
Leg.  ii.  24)  ;  the  latter  funus  taciturn  (Ovid,  Trist. 
i.  3.  22),  translatitium  (Suet.  Ner.  33),  otplebemm. 
A  person  appears  to  have  usually  left  a  certain  sum 
of  money  in  his  will  to  pay  the  expenses  of  hii 
funeral  ;  but  if  he  did  not  do  so,  nor  appoint  any 
one  to  bury  him,  this  duty  devolved  upon  the  per- 
sons to  whom  the  property  was  left,  and  if  he  died 
without  a  will,  upon  his  relations  according  to  their 
order  of  succession  to  the  property.  (Dig.  11-  tit. 
7.  s.  12.)  The  expenses  of  the  funeral  were  in 
such  cases  decided  by  an  arbiter  according  to  the 
property  and  rank  of  the  deceased  (Dig.  I.  c), 
whence  arbitria  is  used  to  signify  the  funeral  ex- 
penses. (Cic. pro  Domo,  37,  post  Red.  in  Sen.  7,  in 
Pis.  9.)  The  following  description  of  the  mode  in 
which  a  funeral  was  conducted  applies  strictly  only 
to  the  funerals  of  the  great ;  the  same  pomp  and 
ceremony  could  not  of  course  be  observed  in  the 
case  of  persons  in  ordinary  circumstances. 

All  funerals  in  ancient  times  were  performed  at 
night  (Serv.  ad  Virg.  Aen.  xi.  143  ;  Isidor.  xi.  2, 
xx.  10),  but  afterwards  the  poor  only  were  buried 
at  night,  because  they  could  not  afford  to  have  any 
funeral  procession.  (Festus,  s.  ».  Vespae;  Suet 
Dom.  17;  Dionys.  iv.  40.)  The  corpse  was  usually 
carried  out  of  the  house  (efferebatw)  on  the  eighth 
day  after  death.  (Serv.  ad  Virg.  Aen.  v.  64.) 
The  order  of  the  funeral  procession  was  regulated 
by  a  person  called  Designator  or  Dominus  Ftmeris, 
who  was  attended  by  lictors  dressed  in  black. 
(Donat  ad  Ter.  Adelph.  i.  2.  7;  Cic.  de  Leg.  ii.  24; 
Hor.  Ep.  i.  7.  6.)  It  was  headed  by  musicians  of 
various  kinds  (cornicines,  siticines),  who  played 
mournful  strains  (Cic.  Ibid.  ii.  23  ;  Gell.  xx.  2), 
and  next  came  mourning  women,  called  Praejkae 
(Festus.  s.  v.),  who  ware  hired  to  lament  and  sing 
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the  funeral  song  (naenia  or  lessus)  in  praise  of  the 
deceased.  These  were  sometimes  followed  by 
players  and  buffoons  (scurrae,  hislrumes),  of  whom 
one,  called  Arcldmimus,  represented  the  character 
of  the  deceased,  and  imitated  his  words  and  actions. 
(Suet.  Vesp.  19.)  Then  came  the  slaves  whom  the 
deceased  had  liberated,  wearing  the  cap  of  liberty 
(pileati)  ;  the  number  of  whom  was  occasionally 
very  great,  since  a  master  sometimes  liberated  all 
his  slaves,  in  his  will,  in  order  to  add  to  the  pomp 
of  his  funeral.  (Dionys.  iv.  24  ;  compare  Liv. 
xxxviii.  55.)  Before  the  corpse  persons  walked 
wearing  waxen  masks  [Imago],  representing  the 
ancestors  of  the  deceased,  and  clothed  in  the  official 
dresses  of  those  whom  they  represented  (Polyb. 
vi.  53  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxv.  2)  ;  and  there  were  also 
carried  before  the  corpse  the  crowns  or  military  re- 
wards which  the  deceased  had  gained.  (Cic.  de 
Leg.  ii.  24.) 

The  corpse  was  carried  on  a  couch  (Jectica),  to 
which  the  name  of  Feretrum  (Varro,  de  Ling.  Lai. 
v.  166)  or  Capulus  (FeBtus,  s.  v.)  was  usually  given; 
hut  the  bodies  of  poor  citizens  and  of  slaves  were 
carried  on  a  common  kind  of  bier  or  coffin,  called 
Sandapila.  (Mart.  ii.  81,  viii.  75.  14  ;  Juv.  viii. 
175;  vilis  area,  Hor.  Sat.  i.  8.  9.)  The  Sandapila 
was  carried  by  bearers,  called  Vespae  or  VespUlones 
(Suet.  Dom.  17  ;  Mart.  i.  31.  48),  because,  ac- 
cording to  Festus  (s.'v.),  they  carried  out  the 
corpses  in  the  evening  (vespertino  tempore).  The 
couches  on  which  the  corpses  of  the  rich  were  car- 
ried were  sometimes  made  of  ivory,  and  covered 
with  gold  and  purple.  (Suet.  Jul.  84.)  They  were 
often  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  the  nearest  rela- 
tions of  the  deceased  (Valer.  Max.  vii.  1.  §  1  ;  Hor. 
Sat.  ii.  8.  56),  and  sometimes  on  those  of  his  freed- 
men.  (Pers.  iii.  106.)  Julius  Caesar  was  carried 
by  the  magistrates  (Suet.  Jul.  84),  and  Augustus 
by  the  senators.   (Id.  Aug.  100;  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  8.) 

The  relations  of  the  deceased  walked  behind  the 
corpse  in  mourning  ;  his  sons  with  their  heads 
veiled,  and  his  daughters  with  their  heads  bare 
and  their  hair  dishevelled,  contrary  to  the  ordinary 
practice  of  both.  (Plut.  Quaest.  Rom.  14.)  They 
often  uttered  loud  lamentations,  and  the  women  beat 
their  breasts  and  tore  their  cheeks,  though  this  was 
forbidden  by  the  Twelve  Tables.  (Mulieres  genas 
ne  radunto,  Cic.  de  Leg.  ii.  23.)  If  the  deceased 
was  of  illustrious  rank,  the  funeral  procession  went 
through  the  forum  (Dionys.  iv.  40),  and  stopped  be- 
fore the  rostra,  where  a  funeral  oration  {laudaiio) 
in  praise  of  the  deceased  was  delivered.  (Dionys. 
v.  17  ;  Cic.  pro  Mil.  13,  de  Orat.  ii.  84  ;  Suet.  Jul. 
84,  Aug.  100.)  This  practice  was  of  great  an- 
tiquity among  the  Romans,  and  is  said  by  some 
writers  to  have  been  first  introduced  by  Publicola, 
who  pronounced  a  funeral  oration  in  honour  of  his 
colleague  Brutus.  (Plut.  Public.  9  ;  Dionys.  v.  1 7.) 
Women  also  were  honoured  by  funeral  orations. 
(Cic.  de  Orat.  ii.  11  ;  Suet.  Jul  26,  CM.  10.) 
From  the  forum  the  corpse  was  carried  to  the  place 
of  burning  or  burial,  which,  according  to  a  law  of 
the  Twelve  Tables,  was  obliged  to  be  outside  the 
city.     (Cic.  de  Leg.  ii.  23.) 

The  Romans  in  the  most  ancient  times  buried 
their  dead  (Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  55),  though  they  also 
early  adopted,  to  some  extent,  the  custom  of  burn- 
ing, which  is  mentioned  in  the  Twelve  Tables. 
(Cic.  I.  c.)  Burning,  however,  does  not  appear  to 
have  become  general  till  the  later  times  of  the  re- 
public ;  MariuB  was  buried,  and  Sulla  was  the  first 
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of  the  Cornelian  gens  whose  body  was  burned, 
(Cic.  ib.  ii.  22.)  Under  the  empire  burning  was 
almost  universally  practised,  but  was  gradually  dis- 
continued as  Christianity  spread  (Minuc.  Felix,  p. 
327,  ed.  Ouzel.  1672),  so  that  it  had  fallen  into 
disuse  in  the  fourth  century.  (Macrob.  vii.  7.)  Per- 
sons struck  by  lightning  were  not  burnt,  but  buried 
on  the  spot,  which  was  called  Bidental,  and  was 
considered  sacred.  [Bidental.]  Children  also, 
who  had  not  cut  their  teeth,  were  not  burnt,  but 
buried  in  a  place  called  Suggrundarium.  (Plin. 
H.  N.  vii.  15  ;  Juv.  xv.  140  ;  Fulgent,  de  prise. 
Serm.  7.)  Those  who  were  buried  were  placed  in 
a  coffin  (area  or  Unulus),  which  was  frequently 
made  of  stone  (Valer.  Max.  i.  1.  §  12 ;  Aurel.  Vict. 
de  Vir.  III.  42),  and  sometimes  of  the  Assian 
stone,  which  came  from  Assos  in  Troas,  and  which 
consumed  all  the  body,  with  the  exception  of  the 
teeth,  in  40  days  (Plin.  H.  N.  ii.  98,  xxxvi.  27), 
whence  it  was  called  Sarcophagus.  This  name  was 
in  course  of  time  applied  to  any  kind  of  coffin  or 
tomb.  (Juv.  x.  172  ;  Dig.  34.  tit.  1.  s.  18.  §5; 
Orelli,  Inscr.  No.  194,  4432,  4554.) 

The  corpse  was  burnt  on  a  pile  of  wood  (pyra 
or  rogus).  Servius  (ad  Virg.  Aen.  xi.  185). thus 
defines  the  difference  between  pyra  and  rogus, 
"  Pyra  est  lignorum  congeries  ;  rogus,  cum  jam 
ardere  coeperit,  dicitur."  This  pile  was  built  in 
the  form  of  an  altar,  with  four  equal  sides,  whence 
we  find  it  called  ara  sepulcri  (Virg.  Aen.  vi.  177) 
and  funeris  ara.  (Ovid,  Trist.  iii.  13.  21.)  The 
sides  of  the  pile  were,  according  to  the  Twelve 
Tables,  to  be  left  rough  and  unpolished  (Cic.  de 
Leg.  ii.  23)  ;  but  were  frequently  covered  with  dark 
leaves.  (Virg.  Aen.  vi.  215.)  Cypress  trees  were 
sometimes  placed  before  the  pile.  (Virg.  Ovid,  /.  c. ; 
Sil.  Ital.  x.  535.)  On  the  top  of  the  pile  the  corpse 
was  placed,  with  the  couch  on  which  it  had  been 
carried  (Tibull.  i.  1.  61),  and  the  nearest  relation 
then  set  fire  to  the  pile  with  his  face  turned  away. 
[Fax.]  When  the  flames  began  to  rise,  various 
perfumes  were  thrown  into  the  fire  (called  by 
Cicero  (/.  c.)  sumptuosa  respersio),  though  this 
practice  was  forbidden  by  the  Twelve  Tables  ; 
cups*bf  oil,  ornaments,  clothes,  dishes  of  food,  and 
other  things,  which  were  supposed  to  be  agreeablo 
to  the  deceased,  were  also  thrown  upon  the  flames. 
(Virg.  Aen.  vi.  225  ;  Stat.  T/ieb.  vi.  126  ;  Lucan. 
ix.  175.) 

The  place  where  a  person  was  burnt  was  called 
Bustum,  if  he  was  afterwards  buried  on  the  same 
spot,  and  Ustrina  or  Ustrinum  if  he  was  buried  at 
a  different  place.  (Festus,  s.  v.  bustum.)  Persons 
of  property  frequently  set  apart  a  space,  surrounded 
by  a  wall,  near  their  sepulchres,  for  the  purpose  of 
burning  the  dead  ;  but  those  who  could  not  afford 
the  space  appear  to  have  sometimes  placed  the 
funeral  pyres  against  the  monuments  of  others, 
which  was  frequently  forbidden  in  inscriptions  on 
monuments.  (Huic  monumento  ustrinum  applicari 
non  licet,  Gruter,  755.  4.  656.  3  ;  Orelli,  4384, 
4385.) 

If  the  deceased  was  an  emperor,  or  an  illustrious 
general,  the  soldiers  marched  (decurrebant)  three 
times  round  the  pile  (Virg.  Aen.  xi.  188  ;  Tacit. 
Ann.  ii.  7),  which  custom  was  observed  annually 
at  a  monument  built  by  the  soldiers  in  honour  of 
Drusus.  (Suet.  Claud.  1.)  Sometimes  animals 
were  slaughtered  at  the  pile,  and  in  ancient  times 
captives  and  slaves,  since  the  Manes  were  supposed 
to  be  fond  of  blood ;   but   afterwards   gladiators, 
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called  Busluarii,  were  hired  to  fight  round  the 
burning  pile.  (Serv.  ad  Virg.  Aen.  x.  519;  comp. 
Hor.  Sat.  ii.  3.  85.) 

When  the  pile  was  burnt  down,  the  embers 
were  soaked  with  wine,  and  the  bones  and  ashes 
of  the  deceased  were  gathered  by  the  nearest  rela- 
tives (Virg.  Aen.  vi.  226—228 ;  Tibull.  i.  3.  6,  iii. 
2.  10  ;  Suet.  Aug.  100),  who  sprinkled  them  with 
perfumes,  and  placed  them  in  a  vessel  called  urna 
(Ovid,  Ann.  iii.  9.  39  ;  feralis  urna,  Tacit.  Ann. 
iii.  1),  which  was  made  of  various  materials,  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances  of  individuals.  Most 
of  the  funeral  urns  in  the  British  Museum  are  made 
of  marble,  alabaster,  or  baked  clay.  They  are  of 
various  shapes,  but  most  commonly  square  or  round; 
and  upon  them  there  is  usually  an  inscription  or 
epitaph  (titidus  or  epitapkiunt),  beginning  with  the 
letters  D.  M.  S.  or  only  D.  M.,  that  is,  Dis  Man- 
ibus  Sacrum,  followed  by  the  name  of  the  de-# 
ceased,  with  the  length  of  his  life,  &c,  and  also  by 
the  name  of  the  person  who  had  the  urn  made. 
The  following  examples,  taken  from  urns  in  the 
British  Museum,  will  give  a  general  knowledge  of 
such  inscriptions.  The  first  is  to  Serullia  Zosimenes, 
who  lived  26  years,  and  is  dedicated  by  her  son 
Prosdecius  ;  — 

D.M. 

Servlliae  Zosimeni 

qvab  vixit  ann  xxvi. 

Bene  meren.  fecit 

Prosdecivs  Filivs. 

The  next  is  an  inscription  to  Licinius  Successus, 
who  lived  13  years  one  month  and  19  days,  by  his 
most  unhappy  parents,  Comicus  and  Auriola  :  — 

Dis.  Man. 

Comicvs.  ET 

avriola.  parentes 

Infelicissimi 

Licinio  Svccesso. 

v.  a.  xiii.  m.  i.  d.  xix. 

The  following  woodcut  is  a  representation  of  a 
sepulchral  urn  in  the  British  Museum.     It  is  of  an 
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upright  rectangular  form,  richly  ornamented  with 
foliage,  and  supported  at  the  sides  by  pilasters.  It 
is  erected  to  the  memory  of  Cossutia  Prima.  Its 
height  is  twenty-one  inches,  and  its  width,  at  the 
base,  fourteen  inches  six-eighths.  Below  the  in- 
scription an  infant  genius  is  represented  driving  a 
car  drawn  by  four  horses. 

After  the  bones  and  ashes  of  the  deceased  had 
been  placed  in  the  urn,  the  persons  present  were 
thrice  sprinkled  by  a  priest  with  pure  water  from 
a  branch  of  olive  or  laurel  for  the  purpose  of  purifi- 
cation (Virg.  Aen.  vi.  229  ;  Serv.  ad  he.)  ;  after 
which  they  were  dismissed  by  the  praefica,  or  some 
other  person,  by  the  solemn  word  Ilicet,  that  is, 
ire  licet.  (Serv.  I.  c.)  At  their  departure  they  were 
accustomed  to  bid  farewell  to  the  deceased  by  pro- 
nouncing the  word  Vale.     (Serv.  I.  o.) 

The  urns  were  placed  in  sepulchres,  which,  as 
already  stated,  were  outside  the  city,  though  in  a 
few  cases  we  read  of  the  dead  being  buried  within 
the  city.  Thus  Valerius,  Publicola,  Tubertus,  and 
Fabricius  were  buried  in  the  city ;  which  right 
their  descendants  also  possessed,  but  did  not  use. 
(Cic.  de  Leg.  ii.  23.)  The  vestal  virgins  and  the 
emperors  were  buried  in  the  city,  according  to  Ser- 
vius  (ad  Virg.  Aen.  xi.  205),  because  they  were 
not  bound  by  the  laws.  By  a  rescript  of  Hadrian, 
those  who  buried  a  person  in  the  city  were  liable  to 
a  penalty  of  40  aurei,  which"  was  to  be  paid  to  the 
fiscus  ;  and  the  spot  where  the  burial  had  taken 
place  was  confiscated.  (Dig.  47.  tit.  12.  s.  3  §  5.) 
The  practice  was  also  forbidden  by  Antoninus  Pius 
(Capitol.  Anton.  Pius,  12),  and  Theodosius  II. 
(Cod.  Theod.  9.  tit.  17.  s.  6.) 

The  verb  sepelire,  like  the  Greek  ddirreii/,  was 
applied  to  every  mode  of  disposing  of  the  dead 
(Pun.  H.  N.  vii.  55)  ;  and  sepulcrum  signified  any 
kind  of  tomb  in  which  the  body  or  bones  of  a  man 
were  placed.  {Sepulcrum  est,  vbi  corpus  ossave 
hominis  condita  sunt,  Dig.  1 1.  tit.  7.  s.  2.  §  5  ;  com- 
pare 47.  tit.  12.  s.  3.  §  2.)  The  term  humarefms 
originally  used  for  burial  in  the  earth  (Plin.  1.  c.), 
but  was  afterwards  applied  like  sepelire  to  any  mode 
of  disposing  of  the  dead  ;  since  it  appears  to  have 
been  the  custom,  after  the  body  was  burnt,  to 
throw  some  earth  upon  the  bones.  (Cic  de  Leg. 
ii.  23.) 

The  places  for  burial  were  either  public  or  pri- 
vate. The  public  places  of  burial  were  of  two 
kinds  ;  one  for  illustrious  citizens,  who  were  buried 
at  the  public  expense,  and  the  other  for  poor  citi- 
zens, who  could  not  afford  to  purchase  ground  for 
the  purpose.  The  former  was  in  the  Campus  Mar- 
tius,  which  was  ornamented  with  the  tombs  of  the 
illustrious  dead,  and  in  the  Campus  Esquilinus 
(Cic.  Phil.  ix.  7)  ;  the  latter  was  also  in  the  Cam- 
pus Esquilinus,  and  consisted  of  small  pits  or 
caverns,  called  puticvli  or  putictdae  (Varr.  de  Ling. 
Lot.  v.  25.  ed.  MUller  ;  Festus,  s.  v.  ;  Hor.  Sat. 
i.  8.  10)  ;  but  as  this  place  rendered  the  neigh- 
bourhood unhealthy,  it  was  given  to  Maecenas, 
who  converted  it  into  gardens,  and  built  a  mag- 
nificent house  upon  it.  Private  places  for  burial 
were  usually  by  the  sides  of  the  roads  leading  to 
Rome  ;  and  on  some  of  these  roads,  such  as  the 
Via  Appia,  the  tombs  formed  an  almost  unin- 
terrupted street  for  many  miles  from  the  gates  of 
the  city.  They  were  frequently  built  by  indivi- 
duals during  their  life-time  (Senec.  de  Srev.  Vii. 
20)  ;  thus  Augustus,  in  his  sixth  consulship,  built 
the  Mausoleum  for  his  sepulchre  between  the  Via 
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Flaminia  and  the  Tiber,  and  planted  round  it 
woods  and  walks  for  public  use.  (Suet.  Aug.  100.) 
The  heirs  were  often  ordered  by  the  will  of  the 
deceased  to  build  a  tomb  for  him  (Hor.  Sat.  ii.  3. 
84  ;  Plin.  Bp.  vi.  10)  ;  and  they  sometimes  did 
it  at  their  own  expense  (de  suo),  which  is  not  un- 
frequently  recorded  in  the  inscription  on  funeral 
monuments,  as  in  the  following  example  taken 
from  an  urn  in  the  British  Museum :  — 

Dns  Manibvs 

L.  Lepidi  Epaphrab 

Patris  Optimi 

L.  Lepidivs 

Maximvs  F. 

De  Svo. 

Sepulchres  were  originally  called  busia  (Festus, 
s.  v.  Sepulcrum),  but  this  word  was  afterwards  em- 
ployed in  the  manner  mentioned  above  (p.  559,  b.). 
Sepulchres  were  also  frequently  called  Monumenta 
Cic.  ad  Fam.  iv.  12.  §  3  ;  Ovid,  Met.  xiii.  524), 
but  this  term  was  also  applied  to  a  monument 
erected  to  the  memory  of  a  person  in  a  different 
place  from  where  he  was  buried.  (Festus,  s.  v.  ; 
Cic.  pro  Sext.  67  ;  comp.  Dig.  11.  tit.  8.)  Condi- 
toria  or  conditiva  were  sepulchres  under  ground, 
in  which  dead  bodies  were  placed  entire,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  those  sepulchres  which  contained 
the  bones  and  ashes  only.  They  answered  to  the 
Greek  inriyeiov  or  in?6yaiov. 

The  tombs  of  the  rich  were  commonly  built  of 
marble,  and  the  ground  enclosed  with  an  iron 
railing  or  wall,  and  planted  round  with  trees.  (Cic. 
ad  Fam.  iv.  12.  §  3  ;  Tibull.  iii.  2. 22  ;  Suet.  Ner. 
33.  50  ;  Martial,  i.  89.)  The  extent  of  the  bury- 
ing ground  was  marked  by  Cippi  [Cippus],  The 
name  of  Mausoleum,  which  was  originally  the  name 
of  the  magnificent  sepulchre  erected  by  Artemisia 
to  the  memory  of  Mausolus  king  of  Caria  (Plin. 
H.  N.  xxxvi.  4.  §  9,  xxxv.  49  ;  Gell.  x.  18), 
was  sometimes  given  to  any  splendid  tomb.  (Suet. 
Aug.  100  ;  Paus.  viii.  16.  §  3.)  The  open  space 
before  a  sepulchre  was  called  forum  [Forum],  and 
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neither  this  space  nor  the  sepulchre  itself  could 
become  the  property  of  a  person  by  usucapion. 
(Cic.  de  Leg.  ii.  24.) 

Private  tombs  were  either  built  by  an  individual 
for  himself  and  the  members  of  his  family  (sepulcra 
familiarid),  or  for  himself  and  his  heirs  (sepulcra 
hereditaria,  Dig.  11.  tit.  7.  s.  5).  A  tomb,  which 
was  fitted  up  with  niches  to  receive  the  funeral 
urns,  was  called  columbarium,  on  account  of  the 
resemblance  of  these  niches  to  the  holes  of  a 
pigeon-house.  In  these  tombs  the  ashes  of  the 
freedmen  and  slaves  of  great  families  were  fre- 
quently placed  in  vessels  made  of  baked  clay, 
called  oUae,  which  were  let  into  the  thickness  of 
the  wall  within  these  niches,  the  lids  only  being 
seen,  and  the  inscriptions  placed  in  front.  Several 
of  these  columbaria  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Rome. 
One  of  the  most  perfect  of  them,  which  was  dis- 
covered in  the  year  1 822,  at  the  villa  Rufini,  about 
two  miles  beyond  the  Porta  Pia,  is  represented  in 
the  annexed  woodcut. 


Tombs  were  of  various  sizes  and  forms,  according 
to  the  wealth  and  taste  of  the  owner.  The  fol- 
lowing woodcut,  which  represents  part  of  the  street 
of  tombs  at  Pompeii,  is  taken  from  Mazois,  Pom- 
peiana,  part  i.  pi.  1 8. 


All  these  tombs  were  raised  on  a  platform  of 
masonry  above  the  level  of  the  footway.  The  first 
building  on  the  right  hand  is  a  funeral  triclinium, 
which  presents  to  the  street  a  plain  front  about 
twenty  feet  in  length.  The  next  is  the  family 
tomb  of  Naevoleia  Tyche  ;  it  consists  of  a  square 
building,  containing  a  small  chamber,  and  from  the 
level  of  the  outer  wall  steps  rise,  which  support  a 
marble  cippus  richly  ornamented.  The  burial- 
ground  of  Nestacidius  follows  next,  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  low  wall ;  next  to  which  comes  a 
monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  C.  Calventius 
Quietus.  The  building  is  solid,  and  was  not 
therefore  a  place  of  burial,  but  only  an  honorary 
tomb.  The  wall  in  front  is  scarcely  four  feet 
high,  from  which  three  steps  lead  up  to  a  cippus. 
The  back  rises  into  a  pediment  ;  and  the  extreme 
height  of  the  whole  from  the  footway  is  about 
seventeen  feet.     An  unoccupied  space   intervenes 
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between  this  tomb  and  the  next,  which  bears  no 
inscription.  The  last  building  on  the  left  is  the 
tomb  of  Scaurus,  which  is  ornamented  with  bas- 
reliefs  representing  gladiatorial  combats  and  the 
hunting  of  wild  beasts. 

The  tombs  of  the  Romans  were  ornamented 
in  various  ways,  but  they  seldom  represented  death 
in  a  direct  manner.  (Muller,  Arcli'dol.  der 
Kunst,  §  431  ;  Lessing,  Wie  die  Alien  den  Tod 
gebildet  haben  ?)  A  horse's  head  was  one  of  the 
most  common  representations  of  death,  as  it  signi- 
fied departure  ;  but  we  rarely  meet  with  skeletons 
upon  tombs.  The  following  woodcut,  however, 
which  is  taken  from  a  bas-relief  upon  one  of  the 
tombs  of  Pompeii,  represents  the  skeleton  of  a 
child  lying  on  a  heap  of  stones.  The  dress  of  the 
female,  who  is  stooping  over  it,  is  remarkable,  and 
is  Btill  preserved,  according  to  Mazois,  in  the 
country  around  Sora.  (Mazois,  Pomp.  i.  pi.  29.) 
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A  sepulchre,  or  any  place  in  which  a  person 
was  buried,  was  rdigiosus ;  all  things  which  were 
left  or  belonged  to  the  Dii  Manes  were  religiosae  ; 
those  consecrated  to  the  Dii  Superi  were  called 
Sacrae.  (Gaius,  ii.  46.)  Even  the  place  in  which 
a  slave  was  buried  was  considered  religiosus.  (Dig. 
11.  tit.  7.  s.  2.)  Whoever  violated  a  sepulchre 
was  subject  to  an  action  termed  sepulcri  violati 
actio.  (Dig.  47.  tit.  12  ;  compare  Cic.  Tase.  i.  12, 
de  Leg.  ii.  22.)  Those  who  removed  the  bodies 
or  bones  from  the  sepulchre  were  punished  by  death 
or  deportatio  in  insulam,  according  to  their  rank  ; 
if  the  sepulchre  was  violated  in  any  other  way, 
they  were  punished  by  deportatio,  or  condemna- 
tion to  the  mines.  (Dig.  47.  tit.  12.  s.  11.)  The 
title  in  the  Digest  (11.  tit.  7),  "  De  Religiosis  et 
Sumtibus  Funerum,"  &c,  also  contains  much  curi- 
ous information  on  the  subject,  and  is  well  worth 
perusal. 

After  the  bones  had  been  placed  in  the  urn  at 
the  funeral,  the  friends  returned  home.  They  then 
underwent  a  further  purification  called  suffitio, 
which  consisted  in  being  sprinkled  with  water  and 
stepping  over  a  fire.  (Festus,  s.  v.  Aqua  et  igni.) 
The  house  itself  was  also  swept  with  a  certain 
kind  of  broom  ;  which  sweeping  or  purification  was 
called  exverrae,  and  the  person  who  did  it  everria- 
tor.  (Festus,  s.  v.)  The  Denicales  Feriae  were 
also  days  set  apart  for  the  purification  of  the 
family.  (Festus,  s.  v.  ;  Cic.  de  Leg.  ii.  22.)  The 
mourning  and  solemnities  connected  with  the  dead 
lasted  for  nine  days  after  the  funeral,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  a  sacrifice  was  performed,  called  Noven- 
diale.     (Porphyr.  ad  Horat.  Epod.  xvii.  48.) 

A  feast  was  given  in  honour  of  the  dead,  but 
it  is  uncertain  on  what  day  ;  it  sometimes  appears 
to  have  been  given  at  the  time  of  the  funeral,  some- 
times on  the  Novendiale,  and  sometimes  later. 
The  name  of  Silicernium  was  given  to  this  feast 
(Festus,  s.  v.)  ;  of  which  the  etymology  is  un- 
known. Among  the  tombs  at  Pompeii  there  is  a 
funeral  triclinium  for  the  celebration  of  these  feasts, 
which  is  represented  in  the  annexed  woodcut. 
(Mazois,  Pomp.  i.  pi.  xx.)  It  is  open  to  the  sky, 
and  the  walls  are  ornamented  by  paintings  of  ani- 
mals in  the  centre  of  compartments,  which  have 
borders  of  flowers.  The  triclinium  is  made  of  stone, 
with  a  pedestal  in  the  centre  to  receive  the  table. 

After  the  funeral  of  great  men,  there  was,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  feast  for  the  friends  of  the  deceased, 
a  distribution  of  raw  meat  to  the  people,  called 
Visceratio  (Liv.  viii.  22),  and  sometimes  a  public 
banquet.  (Suet.  Jul.  26.)  Combats  of  gladiators 
And  other  games  were  also  frequently  exhibited  in 


honour  of  the  deceased.  Thus  at  the  funeral  of 
P.  Licinius  Crassus,  who  had  been  Pontifex  Maxi- 
mus,  raw  meat  was  distributed  to  the  people,  a 
hundred  and  twenty  gladiators  fought,  and  funeral 
games  were  celebrated  for  three  days ;  at  the  end 
of  which  a  public  banquet  was  given  in  the  forum. 
(Liv.  xxxix.  46.)  Public  feasts  and  funeral  games 
were  sometimes  given  on  the  anniversary  of  fune- 
rals. Faustus,  the  son  of  Sulla,  exhibited  in 
honour  of  his  father  a  show  of  gladiators  several 
years  after  his  death,  and  gave  a  feast  to  the 
people,  according  to  his  father's  testament.  (Dion 
Cass,  xxxvii.  SI ;  Cic.  pro  Sull.  19.)  At  all  ban- 
quets in  honour  of  the  dead,  the  guests  were  dressed 
in  white.     (Cic.  c.  Vatin.  13.) 

The  Romans,  like  the  Greeks,  were  accustomed 
to  visit  the  tombs  of  their  relatives  at  certain 
periods,  and  to.  offer  to  them  sacrifices  and  various 
gifts,  which  were  called  Inferiae  and  Parentalia. 
The  Romans  appear  to  have  regarded  the  Manes  or 
departed  souls  of  their  ancestors  as  gods  ;  whence 
arose  the  practice  of  presenting  to  them  oblations, 
which  consisted  of  victims,  wine,  milk,  garlands  of 
flowers,  and  other  things.  (Virg.  Aen.  v.  77,  ix. 
215,  x.  519  ;  Tacit.  Hist.  ii.  95  ;  Suet.  Cal.  15; 
Ner.  57  ;  Cic.  Phil.  i.  6.)  The  tombs  were  some- 
times illuminated  on  these  occasions  with  lamps. 
(Dig.  40.  tit.  4.  s.  44.)  In  the  latter  end  of  the 
month  of  February  there  was  a  festival,  called 
Feralia,  in  which  the  Romans  were  accustomed  to 
carry  food  to  the  sepulchres  for  the  use  of  the  dead. 
(Festus,  s.  v.  ;  Varro,  de  Ling.  Lot.  vi.  13  ;  Ovid, 
Fast.  ii.  565—570  ;  Cic.  ad  Att.  viii.  14.) 

The  Romans,  like  ourselves,  were  accustomed  to 
wear  mourning  for  their  deceased  friends,  which 
appears  to  have  been  black  or  dark-blue  (aim) 
under  the  republic  for  both  sexes.  (Serv.  ad  Virg. 
Aen.  xi.  287.)  Under  the  empire  the  men  con-  ■ 
tinued  to  wear  black  in  mourning  (Juv.  x.  245), 
but  the  women  wore  white.  (Herodian.  iv.  2.) 
They  laid  aside  all  kinds  of  ornaments  (Herodian. 
I.  c. ,'  Terent.  Heaut.  ii.  3.  47),  and  did  not  cut 
either  their  hair  or  beard.  (Suet.  Jul.  67,  Aug.  23, 
Cal.  24.)  Men  appear  to  have  usually  worn  their 
mourning  for  only  a  few  days  (Dion  Cass.  lvi.  43), 
but  women  for  a  year  when  they  lost  a  husband  or 
parent.  (Ovid,  Fast.  iii.  134;  Senec.  Epist.  63, 
Consol.  ad  Helv.  16.) 

In  a  public  mourning  on  account  of  some  signal 
calamity,  as  for  instance  the  loss  of  a  battle  or  the 
death  of  an  emperor,  there  was  a  total  cessation 
from  business,  called  Juslitium.  [Justitium.]  In 
a  public  mourning  the  senators  did  not  wear  the 
latus  clavus  and  their  rings  (Liv.  ix.  7),  nor  the 
magistrates  their  badges  of  office.  (Tacit.  Ann. 
iii.  4.) 

(Meursius,  de  Funere  ;  Stackelberg,  Die  Graber 
der  Hellenen,  Berlin,  1837  ;  Kirchmann,  de  Funeri- 
bus  Romanis;  Becker,  Charikles,  vol.  ii.  pp.  166 — 
210,  Gallus,  vol.  ii.  pp.  271— 301.) 

FURCA,  which  properly  means  a  fork,  was  also 
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the  name  of  an  instrument  of  punishment.  It  was 
a  piece  of  wood  in  the  form  of  the  letter  A,  which 
was  placed  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  offender,  whose 
hands  were  tied  to  it.  Slaves  were  frequently 
punished  in  this  way,  and  were  obliged  to  carry 
about  the  furca  wherever  they  went  (Donat.  ad 
Ter.  Andr.  iii.  5.  12  ;  Plut.  Coriol  24  ;  Plaut. 
Cas.  ii.  6.  37)  ;  whence  the  appellation  of  furcifer 
was  applied  to  a  man  as  a  term  of  reproach.  (Cic. 
in  Vatin.  6.)  The  furca  was  used  in  the  ancient 
mode  of  capital  punishment  among  the  Romans  ; 
the  criminal  was  tied  to  it,  and  then  scourged  to 
death.  (Liv.  i.  26;  Suet  Ner.  49.)  The patibulum 
was  also  an  instrument  of  punishment,  resembling 
the  furca  ;  it  appears  to  have  been  in  the  form  of 
the  letter  n.  (Plaut.  Mil.  ii.  4.  7,  Mostell.  i.  1. 53.) 
Both  the  furca  and  patibidum  were  also  employed 
as  crosses,  to  which  criminals  were  nailed  {in  furca 
suspendere,  Dig.  48.  tit.  13.  s.  6  ;  tit.  19.  s.  28. 
§  15  ;  tit.  19.  s.  38).     See  Lipsius,  de  Cruce. 

FU'RCIFER.     [Furca.] 

FURIO'SUS.     [Curator.] 

FURNUS.     [Fornax.7 

FUROR.     [Curator.] 

FURTI  ACTIO.     [Furtum.] 

FURTUM,  "  theft,"  is  one  of  the  four  kinds  of 
delicts  which,  were  tbe  foundation  of  obligationes  ; 
it  is  also  called  "  crimen."  Moveable  things  only 
could  be  the  objects  of  furtum  ;  for  the  fraudulent 
handling  {contrectatio  fraudulosa)  of  a  thing  was 
furtum,  and  contrectatio  is  defined  to  be  "  loco 
movere."  But  a  man  might  commit  theft  without 
carrying  off  another  person's  property.  Thus  it 
was  furtum  to  use  a  thing  which  was  deposited 
{depositum).  It  was  also  furtum  to  use  a  thing 
which  had  been  lent  for  use,  in  a  way  different 
from  that  which  the  lender  had  agreed  to  ;  but 
with  this  qualification,  that  the  borrower  must  be- 
lieve that  he  was  doing  it  against  the  owner's  con- 
sent, and  that  the  owner  would  not  consent  to  such 
use  if  he  was  aware  of  it ;  for  dolus  malus  was  an 
essential  ingredient  in  furtum.  Another  requisite 
of  furtum  (Dig.  47.  tit.  2.  s.  1)  is  the  "  lucri  faciendi 
gratia,"  the  intention  of  appropriating  the  property. 
This  was  otherwise  expressed  by  saying  that  furtum 
consisted  in  the  intention  {furtum  ex  affectu  consistitj 
or,sine  affectu furandinoncommiUitur^G^vss,^  ii.  50). 
It  was  not  necessary,  in  order  to  constitute  furtum, 
that  the  thief  should  know  whose  property  the  thing 
was.  A  person  who  was  in  the  power  of  another 
might  be  the  object  of  furtum.  (Inst.  4.  tit.  1.  §  9.) 
A  debtor  might  commit  furtum  by  taking  a  thing 
which  he  had  given  as  a  pledge  {pignori)  to  a  cre- 
ditor ;  or  by  taking  his  property  when  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  bona  fide  possessor.  Thus  there  might 
be  furtum  either  of  a  moveable  thing  itself,  or  of 
the  use  of  a  thing,  or  of  the  possession,  as  it  is  ex- 
pressed.    (Inst.  4.  tit.  1.  §  1.) 

The  definition  of  furtum  in  the  Institutes  is  rei 
contrectatio  frauduloBa,  without  the  addition  of  the 
word  "  alieriae."  Accordingly  the  definition  com- 
prises both  the  case  of  a  man  stealing  the  property 
of  another,  and  also  the  case  of  a  man  stealing  his 
own  property,  as  when  a  man  fraudulently  takes  a 
moveable  thing,  which  is  his  property,  from  a  per- 
son who  has  the  legal  possession  of  it.  This  latter 
case  is  the  "  furtum  possessionis."  The  definition 
m  the  Institutes  is  not  intended  as  a  classification 
of  theft  into  three  distinct  kinds,  but  only  to  show 
by  way  of  example  the  extent  of  the  meaning  of  the 
term  Furtum.   This  is  well  explained  by  Vangcrow, 
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Pandekten,  &c.  iii.  p.  550.  See  also  Rein,  Das 
Criminalreclii  der  Romer^  p.  304. 

A  person  might  commit  furtum  by  aiding  in  a 
furtum,  as  if  a  man  should  jostle  you  in  order  to 
give  another  the  opportunity  of  taking  your  money ; 
or  drive  away  your  sheep  or  cattle  in  order  that 
another  might  get  possession  of  them :  but  if  it 
were  done  merely  in  a  sportive  way,  and  not  with 
a  view  of  aiding  in  a  theft,  it  was  not  furtum, 
though  there  might  be  in  such  case  an  actio  utilis 
under  the  Lex  Aquilia,  which  gave  such  an  action 
even  in  the  case  of  culpa.    [Damnum.] 

Furtum  was  either  Manifestum  or  Nee  Manifes- 
tum.  It  was  clearly  manifestum  when  the  person 
was  caught  in  the  act  ;  but  in  various  other  cases 
there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
furtum  was  manifestum  or  not.  Some  were  of 
opinion  that  it  was  furtum  manifestum  so  long  as 
the  thief  was  engaged  in  carrying  the  thing  to  the 
place  to  which  he  designed  to  carry  it :  and  others 
maintained  that  it  was  furtum  manifestum  if  the 
thief  was  ever  found  with  the  stolen  thing  in  his 
possession ;  but  this  opinion  did  not  prevail. 
(Gaius,  iii.  1 84  ;  Inst.  4.  tit.  1.  §  3.)  That  which 
was  not  manifestum  was  nee  manifestum.  Furtum 
conceptum  and  oblatum  were  not  species  of  theft, 
but  species  of  action.  It  was  called  conceptum 
furtum  when  a  stolen  thing  was  sought  and  found, 
in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  in  the  possession  of  a 
person,  who,  though  he  might  not  be  the  thief,  was 
liable  to  an  action  called  Furti  Concepti.  If  a  man 
gave  you  a  stolen  thing,  in  order  that  it  might  be 
found  (conciperetur)  in  your  possession,  rather  than  in 
his,  this  was  called  Furtum  Oblatum,  and  you  had 
an  action  Furti  Oblati  against  him,  even  if  he  was 
not  the  thief.  There  was  also  the  action  Prohibit! 
Furti  against  him  who  prevented  a  person  from 
searching  for  a  stolen  thing  {furtum)  ;  for  the 
word  furtum  signifies  both  the  act  of  theft  and  the 
thing  stolen. 

The  punishment  for  furtum  manifestum  by  the 
law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  was  capitalis,  that  is,  it 
affected  the  person's  caput :  a  freeman  who  had 
committed  theft  was  flogged  and  consigned  {addic- 
tus)  to  the  injured  person  ;  but  whether  the  thief 
became  a  slave  in  consequence  of  this  addictio,  or 
an  adjudicatus,  was  a  matter  in  dispute  among  the 
ancient  Romans.  The  Edict  subsequently  changed 
the  penalty  into  an  actio  quadrupli,  both  in  the  case 
of  a  slave  and  a  freedman.  The  penalty  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  in  the  case  of  a  furtum  nee  mani- 
festum, was  duplum,  and  this  was  retained  in  the 
Edict :  in  the  case  of  the  conceptum  and  oblatum 
it  was  triplum,  and  this  also  was  retained  in  the 
Edict.  In  the  case  of  Prohibitum,  the  penalty  was 
quadruplum,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Edict ;  for  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  had  af- 
fixed no  penalty  in  this  case,  but  merely  enacted 
that  if  a  man  would  search  for  stolen  property,  he 
must  be  naked  all  but  a  cloth  round  his  middle, 
and  must  hold  a  dish  in  his  hand.  If  he  found 
any  thing,  it  was  furtum  manifestum.  The  ab- 
surdity of  the  law,  says  Gaius,  is  apparent  ;  for  if 
a  man  would  not  let  a  person  search  in  his  ordinary 
dress,  much  less  would  he  allow  him  to  search  un- 
dressed, when  the  penalty  would  be  so  much  more 
severe  if  any  thing  was  found.  (Compare  Grimm, 
Von  der  Poesie  in  Rechtt  Zeitschrift,  vol.  ii.  p.  91.) 

The  actio  furti  was  given  to  all  persons  who  had 
an  interest  in  the  preservation  of  the  thing  stolen 
interest  rem  salvam  esse)t  and  the  owner  of 
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a  tiling,  therefore,  had  not  necessarily  this  action. 
A  creditor  might  have  this  action  even  against  the 
owner  of  a  thing  pledged,  if  the  owner  was  the 
thief.  A  person  to  whom  a  thing  was  delivered  in 
order  to  work  upon  it,  as  in  the  case  of  clothes 
given  to  a  tailor  to  mend,  could  bring  this  action 
against  the  thief,  and  the  owner  could  not,  for  the 
owner  had  an  action  (locati)  against  the  tailor. 
But  if  the  tailor  was  not  a  solvent  person,  the  owner 
had  his  action  against  the  thief,  for  in  such  case  the 
owner  had  an  interest  in  the  preservation  of  the 
thing.  The  rule  was  the  same  in  the  case  of  com- 
modatum  [Commodatum].  But  in  a  case  of  de- 
positum,  the  depositee  was  under  no  obligation  for 
the  safe  custody  of  the  thing  (custodiam  praestare), 
and  he  was  under  no  liability  except  in  the  case  of 
dolus  :  consequently,  if  the  deposited  thing  was 
stolen,  the  owner  alone  had  the  actio  furti.  A 
bona  fide  purchaser  might  have  the  actio  furti, 
even  if  the  thing  had  not  been  delivered  to  him, 
and  he  were  consequently  not  dominus. 

An  impubes  might  commit  theft  (obligator  crimine 
furti),  if  he  was  borderiug  on  the  age  of  puberty, 
and  consequently  of  sufficient  capacity  to  under- 
stand what  he  was  doing.  If  a  person  who  was 
in  the  power  of  another  committed  furtum,  the 
actio  furti  was  against  the  latter. 

The  right  of  action  died  with  the  offending  per- 
son. If  a  peregrinus  committed  furtum,  he  was 
made  liable  to  an  action  by  the  fiction  of  his  being 
a  Roman  citizen  (Gaius,  iv.  37) ;  and  by  the  same 
fiction  he  had  a  right  of  action,  if  his  property 
was  stolen. 

He  who  took  the  property  of  another  by  force 
was  guilty  of  theft ;  but  in  the  case  of  this  delict, 
the  praetor  gave  a  special  action  Vi  bonorum  rap- 
torum.  The  origin  of  the  action  Vi  bonorum  rap- 
torum  is  referred  by  Cicero  to  the  time  of  the  civil 
wars,  when  men  had  become  accustomed  to  acts  of 
violence  and  to  the  use  of  arms  against  one  another. 
Accordingly,  the  Edict  was  originally  directed 
against  those  who  with  bodies  of  armed  men 
(hominibus  armatis  coactisque)  did  injury  to  the 
property  of  another  or  carried  it  off  (quid  aut 
rapuerint  aut  damni  dederint).  With  the  estab- 
lishment of  order  under  the  empire  the  prohibition 
against  the  use  of  arms  was  less  needed,  and  the 
word  armatis  is  not  contained  in  the  Edict  as  cited 
in  the  Digest  (47.  tit.  8).  The  application  of  the 
Edict  would  however  have  still  been  very  limited, 
if  it  had  been  confined  to  cases  where  numbers 
were  engaged  in  the  violence  or  robbery  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly the  jurists  discovered  that  the  Edict, 
when  properly  understood,  applied  also  to  the  case 
of  a  single  person  committing  damnum  or  carrying 
off  property.  Originally  the  Edict  comprehended 
both  damnum  and  bona  rapta,  and,  indeed,  damnum 
which  was  effected  vi  homninibus  armatis  coac- 
tisque, was  that  kind  of  violence  to  the  repression 
of  which  the  Edict  was  at  first  mainly  directed. 
Under  the  empire  the  reasons  for  this  part  of  the 
Edict  ceased,  and  thus  we  see  that  in  Ulpian's 
time  the  action  was  simply  called  "  vi  bonorum 
raptorum."  In  the  Institutes  and  Code  the  action 
applies  to  robbery  only,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  the 
other  part  of  the  Edict.  This  instructive  illustration 
of  the  gradual  adaptation,  even  of  the  Edictal  law, 
to  circumstances  is  given  by  Savigny  (Zeitschrift, 
vol.  v.  Ueber  Cicero  Pro  Tullio  und  die  Actio  vi  bo- 
norum Raptorum),  who  has  also  given  the  masterly 
emendation  of  Dig.  47.  tit.  8.  s.  2.  §  7,  by  Heise. 
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The  object  of  the  furti  actio  was  to  get  a  penalty 
as  to  the  thing  stolen  the  owner  could  recover  it 
either  by  a  vindicatio,  which  was  available  against 
any  possessor,  whether  the  thief  or  another,  or  by 
a  condictio,  which  was  available  against  the  thief 
or  his  heres,  though  he  had  not  the  possession. 
(Inst.  4.  tit.  1.  §  19.) 

The  strictness  of  the  old  law  in  the  case  of 
actions  of  theft  was  gradually  modified,  as  already 
shown.  By  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  if 
theft  (furtum)  was  committed  in  the  night,  the 
thief,  if  caught  in  the  act,  might  be  killed :  and 
he  might  also  be  killed  in  the  daytime,  if  he  was 
caught  in  the  act  and  defended  himself  with  any 
kind  of  a  weapon  (telum)  ;  if  he  did  not  so  defend 
himself,  he  was  whipped  and  became  addictus,  if 
a  freeman  (as  above  stated)  ;  and  if  a  slave,  he 
was  whipped  and  thrown  down  a  precipice. 

The  following  are  peculiar  kinds  of  actiones 
furti :  (I)  Actio  de  tigno  juncto,  against  a  person 
who  employed  another  person's  timber  in  his 
building ;  (2)  Actio  arborum  furtim  caesarum, 
against  a  person  who  secretly  cut  wood  on  another 
person's  ground  ;  (3)  Actio  furti  adversus  nautas 
et  caupones,  against  nautae  and  caupones  [Exer- 
citor],  who  were  liable  for  the  acts  of  the  men  in 
their  employment. 

There  were  two  cases  in  which  a  bona  fide  pos- 
sessor of  another  person's  property  could  not  obtain 
the  ownership  by  usucapion  ;  and  one  of  them  was 
the  case  of  a  res  furtiva,  which  was  provided  for 
in  the  Twelve  Tables.  The  Roman  Law  as  to 
Furtum  underwent  changes,  as  appears  from  what 
has  been  said  ;  and  the  subject  requires  to  be 
treated  historically  in  order  to  be  fully  understood. 
The  work  of  Rein  (Das  Criminalrecht  der  Rimer) 
contains  a  complete  view  of  the  matter. 

(Gaius,  iii.  183—209,  iv.  1  ;  Gellius,  xi.  18 ; 
Dig.  47.  tit.  2  ;  Inst.  4.  tit.  1  ;  Dirksen,  Udier- 
sicM,  &c.  pp.  564 — 594 ;  Heinec.  Syntag.  ed.  Hau- 
bold  ;  Rein,  Das  Horn.  Privatrechi,  p.  345  ;  Rein, 
Das  Criminalreclit  der  Rb'mer,  p.  293.)     [G.  L.] 

FU'SCINA(i-pfaii'ti),a  trident;  more  commonly 
called  tridens,  meaning  tridms  stimulus,  because  it 
was  originally  a  three-pronged  goad,  used  to  incite 
horses  to  greater  swiftness.  Neptune  was  supposed 
to  be  armed  with  it  when  he  drove  his  chariot,  and 
it  thus  became  his  usual  attribute,  perhaps  with  an 
allusion  also  to  the  use  of  the  same  instrument  in 
harpooning  fish.  It  is  represented  in  the  cut  on 
p.  276.  (Horn.  II.  xii.  27,  Od.  iv.  506,  v.  292  ; 
Virg.  Georg.  i.  13,  Aen.  i.  138,  145,  ii.  610 ; 
Cic.  de  Nat.  Dear.  i.  36  ;  Philost.  lmag.  ii.  14.) 
The  trident  was  also  attributed  to  Nereus  (Virg. 
Aen.  ii.  418)  and  to  the  Tritons.  (Cic.  de  Nat. 
Dear.  ii.  35  ;  Mart.  Sped.  xxvi.  3.) 

In  the  contests  of  gladiators  the  Retiarius  was 
armed  with  a  trident.  (Juv.  ii.  148,  viii.  203.) 
[Gladiator.]  [J.  Y.] 

FUSTUA'RIUM  (|uAoK07ri'a)  was  a  capital 
punishment  inflicted  upon  the  Roman  soldiers  for 
desertion,  theft,  and  similar  crimes.  It  was  ad- 
ministered in  the  following  manner :  —  When  a 
soldier  was  condemned,  the  tribune  touched  him 
slightly  with  a  stick,  upon  which  all  the  soldiers  of 
the  legion  fell  upon  him  with  sticks  and  stones, 
and  generally  killed  him  upon  the  spot.  If  how- 
ever he  escaped,  for  he  was  allowed  to  fly,  he  could 
not  return  to  his  native  country,  nor  did-any  of  his 
relatives  dare  to  receive  him  into  their  houses. 
(Polyb.  vi.  37  ;  compare  Liv.  v.  6.}    This  punish- 
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|  ment  continued  to  be  inflicted  in  the  later  times  of 
the  republic  (Cic.  Philip,  iii.  6),  and  under  the 
empire.  (Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  21.) 

Different  from  the  fustuarium  was  the  animad- 
versio  fustium,  which  was  a  corporal  punishment 
inflicted  under  the  emperors  upon  free  men,  but 
only  those  of  the  lower  orders  (tenuiores,  Dig.  48. 
tit.  19.  s.  28.  §  2).  It  was  a  less  severe  punish- 
ment than  the  flogging  with  flagella,  which  punish- 
ment was  confined  to  slaves.  (Dig.  48.  tit.  Id. 
s.  10  j  47.  tit.  10.  s.4S.)     [Fi.agh.um.] 

FUSUS  (Ktooktos),  the  spindle,  was  always, 
when  in  use,  accompanied  by  the  distaff  (colus, 
^Kmirif),  as  an  indisputable  part  of  the  same 
apparatus.  (Ovid,  Met.  iv.  220—229.)  The  wool, 
flax,  or  other  material,  having  been  prepared  for 
spinning,  and  having  sometimes  been  dyed  (looVe- 
<l>hs  eTpos  ?xoI"rai  Horn.  Od.  iv.  135),  was  rolled 
into  a  ball  (ToKiirr),  glomus,  Hor.  Epist.  i.  13. 14  ; 
Ovid,  Met.  vi.  19),  which  was,  however,  sufficiently 
loose  to  allow  the  fibres  to  be  easily  drawn  out  by 
the  hand  of  the  spinner.  The  upper  part  of  the 
distaff  was  then  inserted  into  this  mass  of  flax  or 
wool  (colus  comta,  Plin.  H.  N.  viii.  74),  and  the 
lower  part  was  held  in  the  left  hand  under  the  left 
arm  in  such  a  position  as  was  most  convenient  for 
conducting  the  operation.  The  fibres  were  drawn 
out,  and  at  the  same  time  spirally  twisted,  chiefly 
by  the  use  of  the  fore-finger  and  thumb  of  the  right 
hand(5aKTi'Aois  cAio-cre,  Eurip.  Orest.  1414  ;poUice 
dodo,  Claud,  de  Prob.  Cans.  177)  ;  and  the  thread 
(JUam,  stamen,  nfoa)  so  produced  was  wound  upon 
the  spindle  until  the  quantity  was  as  great  as  it 
would  carry. 

The  spindle  was  a  stick,  10  or  12  inches  long, 
having  at  the  top  a  slit  or  catch  (dens,  iyKiarpov) 
in  which  the  thread  was  fixed,  so  that  the  weight 
of  the  spindle  might  continually  carry  down  the 
thread  as  it  was  formed.  Its  lower  extremity  was 
inserted  into  a  small  wheel  called  the  whorl  (vor- 
ticellum),  made  of  wood,  stone,  or  metal  (see  wood- 
cut), the  use  of  which  was  to  keep  the  spindle 
more  steady  and  to  promote  its  rotation  :  for  the 
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spinner,  who  was  commonly  a  female,  every  now 
and  then  twirled  round  the  spindle  with  her  right 
hand  (Herod,  v.  12  ;  Ovid.  Met.  vi.  22),  so  as  to 
twist  the  thread  still  more  completely  j  and  when- 
ever, by  its  continual  prolongation,  it  let  down  the 
spindle  to  the  ground,  she  took  it  out  of  the  slit, 
wound  it  upon  the  spindle,  and,  having  replaced  it 
in  the  slit,  drew  out  and  twisted  another  length. 
All  these  circumstances  are  mentioned  in  detail  by 
Catullus  (lxiv.  305—  319).      The  accompanying 


woodcut  is  taken  from  a  series  of  bas-reliefs  repre- 
senting the  arts  of  Minerva  upon  a  frieze  of  the 
Forum  Palladium  at  Rome.  It  shows  the  opera- 
tion of  spinning,  at  the  moment  when  the  woman 
has  drawn  out  a  sufficient  length  of  yarn  to  twist 
it  by  whirling  the  spindle  with  her  right  thumb  and 
fore-finger,  and  previously  to  the  act  of  taking  it 
out  of  the  slit  to  wind  it  upon  the  bobbin  (iti\viov) 
already  formed. 

The  distaff  was  about  three  times  the  length  of 
the  spindle,  strong  and  thick  in  proportion,  com- 
monly either  a  stick  or  a  reed,  with  an  expansion 
near  the  top  for  holding  the  ball.  It  was  some- 
times of  richer  materials  and  ornamented.  Theo- 
critus has  left  a  poem  (Idyll,  xxviii.)  written  on 
sending  an  ivory  distaff  to  the  wife  of  a  friend. 
Golden  spindles  were  sent  as  presents  to  ladies  of 
high  rank  (Horn.  Od.  iv.  131  ;  Herod,  iv.  162)  ; 
and  a  golden  distaff  is  attributed  by  Homer  and 
Pindar  to  goddesses,  and  other  females  of  remark- 
able dignity,  who  are  called  xPvtTV^aKaroi. 

It  was  usual  to  have  a  basket  to  hold  the  dis- 
taff and  spindle,  with  the  balls  of  wool  prepared 
for  spinning,  and  the  bobbins  already  spun.  (Brunck, 
Anal.  ii.  12  ;  Ovid,  Met.  iv.  10.)  [Calathus.] 

In  the  rural  districts  of  Italy  women  were  for- 
bidden to  spin  when  they  were  travelling  on  foot, 
the  act  being  considered  of  evil  omen.  (Plin.  H.  N. 
xxviii.  5.)  The  distaff  and  spindle,  with  the  wool 
and  thread  upon  them,  were  carried  in  bridal  pro- 
cessions ;  and,  without  the  wool  and  thread,  they 
were  often  suspended  by  females  as  offerings  of  re- 
ligious gratitude,  especially  in  old  age,  or  on  relin- 
quishing the  constant  use  of  them.  (Plin.  H.  N. 
viii.  74.)  [Donabia.]  They  were  most  frequently 
dedicated  to  Pallas,  the  patroness  of  spinning,  and 
of  the  arts  connected  with  it.  This  goddess  was 
herself  rudely  sculptured  with  a  distaff  and  spindle 
in  the  Trojan  Palladium.  (Apollod.  iii.  12.  3.) 
They  were  also  exhibited  in  the  representations  of 
the  three  Fates,  who  were  conceived,  by  their  spin- 
ning, to  determine  the  life  of  every  man ;  and  at 
the  same  time  by  singing,  as  females  usually  did 
whilst  they  sat  together  at  their  work,  to  predict 
his  future  lot.     (Catull.  I.  c.)  [J.  Y.] 

G. 

GABINUS  CINCTUS.     [Toga.] 

GAESUM.     [Hasta.] 

GA'LEA  (xpdvos,poet.  n6pvs,  irfa.ij{),  a  helmet; 
a  casque.  The  helmet  was  origiaally  made  of  skin 
or  leather,  whence  is  supposed  to  have  arisen  its 
appellation,  kvv4t],  meaning  properly  a  helmet  of 
dog-skin,  but  applied  to  caps  or  helmets  made  of 
the  hide  of  other  animals  (raupeii),  ktiSej),  Horn. 
II.  x.  258,  335  ;  alyelri,  Od.  xxiv.  230  ;  Herod, 
vii.  77  ;  compare  Kpa.vn\  VKiniva,  Xen.  Anab.  v.  4. 
§  13  j  galea  lupina,  Prop.  iv.  11.  19),  and  even  to 
those  which  were  entirely  of  bronze  or  iron  (irdy. 
Xoakos,  Od.  xviii.  377).  The  leathern  basis  if 
the  helmet  was  also  very  commonly  strengthened 
and  adorned  by  the  addition  of  either  bronze  or 
gold,  which  is  expressed  by  such  epithets  as  x<**- 
K^prjs,  etjxa-h-KOS,  xpvaeit],  Helmets  which  had  a 
metallic  basis  (icpavri  x^1™)  Xen.  Anab.  i.  2.  £ 
16)  were  in  Latin  properly  called  cassides  (Isid. 
Orig.  xviii.  14  ;  Tacit.  Germ.  6  ;  Caesar,  B.  G.  iii. 
45),  although  the  terms  galea  and  cassis  are  often 
confounded.  A  casque  (cassis)  found  at  Pompeii 
is  preserved  in  the  collection  at  Goodrich  Court, 
oo  3 
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Herefordshire.  (Skelton,  Engraved  Must,  i.  pi.  44.) 
The  perforations  for  the  lining  and  exterior  border 
are  visible  along  its  edge.  A  side  and  a  front 
view  of  it  are  presented  in  the  annexed  woodcut. 


Two  casques  very  like  this  were  fished  up  from  the 
bed  of  the  Alpheus,  near  Olympia,  and  are  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Hamilton.  (Dodwell,  Tour, 
vol.  ii.  p.  330.)  Among  the  materials  used  for 
the  lining  of  helmets  were  felt  (irikos,  Horn.  //. 
x.  265)  and  sponge.     (Aristot.  H.  A.  v.  16.) 

The  helmet,  especially  that  of  skin  or  leather, 
was  sometimes  a  mere  cap  conformed  to  the  shape 
of  the  head,  without  either  crest  or  any  other  orna- 
ment (cupaAov  re  ko!  &Ko<pov,  11.  x.  358).  In  this 
state  it  was  probably  used  in  hunting  {galea  vena- 
toria,  C.  Nep.  Dai.  iii.  2.),  and  was  called  kotoi- 
ti>£  (Horn.  II.  I.  c),  in  Latin  Cudo.  The  pre- 
ceding woodcut  shows  an  example  of  it  as  worn  by 
Diomede  in  a  small  Greek  bronze,  which  is  also  in 
the  collection  at  Goodrich  Court.  (Skelton,  I.  c.) 
The  additions  by  which  the  external  appearance  of 
the  helmet  was  varied,  and  which  served  both  for 
ornament  and  protection,  were  the  following :  — 

1.  Bosses  or  plates,  proceeding  either  from  the 
top  (cpd\os,  Horn.  II.  iii.  362)  or  the  sides,  and 
varying  in  number  from  one  to  four  (afuj>i(pa\os, 
SupdAos,  Horn.  II.  v.  743,  xi.  41 ;  Eustath.  ad  he. ; 
Terpd<pa\os,  II.  xii.  384).  It  is  however  very 
doubtful  what  part  of  the  helmet  the  <j>d\os  was. 
Buttmann  thought  that  it  was  what  was  after- 
wards called  the  Kayos,  that  is,  a  metal  ridge  in 
which  the  plume  was  fixed  ;  but  Liddell  and  Scott 
(Lex.  s.  v.)  maintain  with  more  probability  that 
the  cpaAos  was  the  shade  or  fore-piece  of  the  helmet; 
and  that  an  aiupi<pa\os  helmet  was  one  that  had  a 
like  projection  behind  as  well  as  before,  such  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  representations  of  many  ancient 
helmets. 

2.  The  helmet  thus  adorned  was  very  commonly 
surmounted  by  the  crest  (crista,  ?^6(pos,  Horn.  II. 
xxii.  316),  which  was  often'of  horse-hair  (foriroupis, 
«nroB(£o"eia,  Horn.  U.  cc.  ;  \6<p*av  eQeipat,  Theocr. 
xxii.  186  j  hirsuta  juba,  Propert.  iv.  11.  19),  and 
made  so  as  to  look  imposing  and  terrible  (Horn.  77. 
iii  337  ;  Virg.  Aen.  viii.  620),  as  well  as  hand- 
some, (lb.  ix.  365  ;  eH\o<pos,  Heliod.  Aeth.  vii.) 
The  helmet  often  had  two  or  even  three  crests. 
(Aesch.  Sep.  c.  Tlieb.  384.)  In  the  Roman  army 
of  later  times  the  crest  served  not  only  for  orna- 
ment, but  also  to  distinguish  the  different  centu- 
rions, each  of  whom  wore  a  casque  of  a  peculiar 
form  and  appearance.     (Veget.  ii.  ]  3.) 

3.  The  two  cheek-pieces  (bucculae,  Juv.  x.  1 34  ; 
•jrapayvadides,  Eustath.  in  II.  v.  743),  which  were 
attached  to  the  helmet  by  hinges,  so  as  to  be  lifted 
up  and  down.  They  had  buttons  or  ties  at  their 
extremities  for  fastening  the  helmet  on  the  head. 
(Val.  Flace.  vi.  626.) 

4.  The  beaver,  or  visor,  a  peculiar  form  of  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  aiihumts  rpvtpdAeia, 
i.  e.  the  perforated  beaver.  (Horn.  R.  xi.  353.) 
The  gladiators  wore  helmets  of  this  kind  (Juv. 
viii.  203),  and  specimens  of  them,  not  unlike  those 
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worn  in  the  middle  ages,  have  been  found  at  Pom- 
peii.   See  the  wood-cut  to  Gladiatores. 

The  five  following  helmets  are  selected  from  an- 
tique gems,  and  are  engraved  of  the  size  of  the 
originals.  [J.  Y.] 


GALERI'CULUM.  [Galerus.] 
GALE'RUS  or  GALE'RUM,  was  originally 
a  covering  for  the  head  worn  by  priests,  espe- 
cially by  the  flamen  dialis  (Gell.  x.  15  ;  Serv.  ad 
Virg.  Aen.  ii.  683).  It  appears  to  have  been  a 
round  cap  made  of  leather,  with  its  top  ending  in 
an  apex  or  point.  [See  cut  on  p.  102.]  Thewordis 
probably  connected  with  galea,  a  helmet.  In  course 
of  time  the  name  was  applied  to  any  kind  of  cap 
fitting  close  to  the  head  like  a  helmet.  (Virg.  Am. 
vii.  688;  Virg.  Morel.  121 ;  Suet.  Ner.  26.)  Galena 
and  its  diminutive  Galerieulum  are  also  used  to 
signify  a  covering  for  the  head  made  of  hair,  and 
hence  a  wig.  (Juv.  Sat.  vi.  120,  with  the  Schol.; 
Suet.  Oth.  12 ;  Mart.  xiv.  50.) 

GALLI,  the  priests  of  Cybele,  whose  worship 
was  introduced  at  Rome  from  Phrygia,  in  B.c.  204. 
(Liv.  xxix.  10,  14,  xxxvi.  36.)  The  Galli  were, 
according  to  an  ancient  custom,  always  castrated 
(spado7ies,semimares,semiviri,nec  viri  nec/emmae), 
and  it  would  seem  that  impelled  by  religious  fana- 
ticism they  performed  this  operation  on  themselves. 
(Juv.  vi.  512,  &c. ;  Ovid,  Fast.  iv.  237;  Martial, 
iii.  81,  xi.  74  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xi.  49.)  In  their 
wild,  enthusiastic,  and  boisterous  rites,  they  re- 
sembled the  Corybantes  (Lucan.  i.  565,  &c. ; 
compare  Hilaria),  and  even  went  further,  in  as 
much,  as  in  their  fury,  they  mutilated  their  own 
bodies.  (Propert.  ii.  18.  15.)  They  seem  to  have 
been  always  chosen  from  a  poor  and  despised  class 
of  people,  for  while  no  other  priests  were  allowed  to 
beg,  the  Galli  (famuli  Idaeae  matris)  were  allowed 
to  do  so  on  certain  days.  (Cic.  de  Leg.  ii.  9  and 
16.)  The  chief  priest  among  them  was  called  ar- 
chigallus.  (Servius,  ad  ^e».  ix.  116.)  The  origin 
of  the  name  of  Galli  is  uncertain:  according  to 
Festus  (s.  v.),  Ovid  (Fast.  iv.  363),  and  others,  it 
was  derived  from  the  river  Gallus  in  Phrygia, 
which  flowed  near  the  temple  of  Cybele,  and  the 
water  of  which  was  fabled  to  put  those  persons 
who  drank  of  it  into  such  a  state  of  madness,  that 
they  castrated  themselves.  (Compare  Plin.  H.  N. 
v.  32,  xi.  40,  xxxi.  2  ;  Herodian.  11.)  The  sup- 
position of  Hieronymus  (Cap.  Oseae,  4)  that  Galli 
was  the  name  of  the  Gauls,  which  had  been  given 
to  these  priests  by  the  Romans  in  order  to  show 
their  contempt  of  that  nation,  is  unfounded,  as  the 
Romans  must  have  received  the  name  from  Asia, 
or  from  the  Greeks,  by  whom,  as  Suidas  (s.  v.)  in- 
forms us,  Gallus  was  used  as  a  common  noun  in 
the  sense  of  eunuch.  There  exists  a  verb  gallare, 
which  signifies  to  rage  (insamre,  baocAari),  and 
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which  occurs  in  one   of  the  fragments  of  Varro 
(p.  273,  ed.  Bip.)  and  in  the  Antkolog.  Lot.  vol.  i. 
p.  34,  ed.  Burmann.  [L.  S.] 

GAME'LIA  {ya{xt\\ia).  The  demes  and  pbra- 
tries  of  Attica  possessed  various  means  to  prevent 
intruders  from  assuming  the  rights  of  citizens. 
Among  other  regulations  it  was  ordained  that  every 
bride,  previous  to  her  marriage,  should  he  intro- 
duced by  her  parents  or  guardians  to  the  phratria 
of  her  husband  (yafj.i)\iav  inrhp  yvvaiKos  el&tyepttv, 
Isaeus,  de  Pyrrh.  Ha&red.  pp.  62,  65,  &c. ;  de  Oiron, 
ffaered.  p.  208  ;  Demosth.  c.  Eubul.  p.  1312  and 
1320).  This  introduction  of  the  young  women 
was  accompanied  by  presents  to  their  new  phratores, 
which  were  called  ya/j.7}\la.  (Suidas,  s.  v. ;  Schol. 
ad  Bern.  c.  Eubul.  p.  1312.)  The  women  were 
enrolled  in  the  lists  of  the  phratries,  and  this  enrol- 
ment was  also  called  yafnjkia.  The  presents  seem 
to  have  consisted  in  a  feast  given  to  the  phratores, 
and  the  phratores  in  return  made  some  offerings  to 
the  gods  on  behalf  of  the  young  bride.  (Pollux, 
iii.  3,  viii.  9,  28.)  The  acceptance  of  the  presents 
and  the  permission  to  enroll  the  bride  in  the  registers 
of  the  phratria,  was  equivalent  to  a  declaration  that 
she  was  considered  a  true  citizen,  and  that  conse- 
quently her  children  would  have  legitimate  claims 
to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizens.  (Herm. 
Lehr.  d.  griech.  Staatsalt.  §  100.  n.  1.) 

TafiyXla  was  also  the  name  of  a  sacrifice  offered 
to  Athena  on  the  day  previous  to  the  marriage  of  a 
girl.  She  was  taken  by  her  parents  to  the  temple 
of  the  goddess  in  the  Acropolis,  where  the  offerings 
were  made  on  her  behalf.   (Suidas,  s.  v.  Uporeheta.) 

The  plural,  yafj.ij\iai,  was  used  to  express  wed- 
ding solemnities  in  general.  (Lycophron,  ap.  Etym. 
M.s.v.)  [L.S.] 

GAMOS  (ydfios).     [Matrimonium.] 

GA'MORI.     [Geomori.] 

GA'NEA.     [Caopona,  p.  259,  a.] 

GAUSAPA,  GAUSAPE,  or  GAUSAPUM, 
a  kind  of  thick  cloth,  which  was  on  one  side  very 
woolly,  and  was  used  to  cover  tables  (Horat.  Sat. 
ii.  11  ;  Lucil.  ap.  Priscian.  ix.  870),  beds  (Mart, 
xiv.  147),  and  by  persons  to  wrap  themselves  up 
after  taking  a  bath  (Petron.  28),  or  in  general  to 
protect  themselves  against  rain  and  cold.  (Seneca, 
Epist.  53.)  It  was  worn  by  men  as  well  as  women. 
(Ovid,  Ars  Amat  ii.  300.)  It  came  in  use  among 
the  Romans  about  the  time  of  Augustus  (Plin. 
H.  N.  viii.  48),  and  the  wealthier  Romans  had  it 
made  of  the  finest  wool,  and  mostly  of  a  purple 
colour.  The  gausapum  seems,  however,  sometimes 
to  have  been  made  of  linen,  but  its  peculiarity  of 
having  one  side  more  woolly  than  the  other  always 
remained  the  same.  (Mart.  xiv.  138.)  As  Martial 
(xiv.  152)  calls  it  gausapa  quadrata,  we  have 
reason  to  suppose  that,  like  the  Scotch  plaid,  it  was 
always,  for  whatever  purpose  it  might  be  used,  a 
square  or  oblong  piece  of  cloth.  (See  Bottiger, 
Sabinat  ii,  p.  102.) 

The  word  gausapa  is  also  sometimes  used  to  de- 
signate a  thick  wig,  such  as  was  made  of  the  hair 
of  Germans,  and  worn  by  the  fashionable  people 
at  Rome  at  the  time  of  the  emperors.  (Pers.  Sat. 
vi.  46.)  Persius  (Sat.  iv.  38)  also  applies  the  word 
in  a  figurative  sense  to  a  full  beard.  [L.  S.] 

GELEONTES.     [Tribus,  Greek.] 

GELOTOPOII  (yeXmvnoiol)     [Parasiti.] 

GENE'SIA.     [Funus,  p.  558,  a.] 

GE'NIUS.  See  Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Rom.  Bio- 
graphy. 
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GENOS  (yevos).     [Tribus,  Greek.] 

GENS.  This  word  contains  the  same  element 
as  the  Latin  genius,  and  gi/^K/O,  and  as  the  Greek 
yevjos,  yi-yv-ofxai,  &c,  and  it  primarily  signifies 
kin.  But  the  word  has  numerous  significations, 
which  have  either  a  very  remote  connection  with 
this  its  primary  notion,  or  perhaps  none  at  all. 

Gens  sometimes  signifies  a  whole  political  com 
munity,  as  Gens  Latinorum,  Gens  Campanorum, 
&c  (Juv.  Sat  viii.  239,  and  Heinrich's  note)  ; 
though  it  is  probable  that  in  this  application  of  the 
term,  the  notion  of  a  distinction  of  race  or  stock 
is  implied,  or  at  least  the  notion  of  a  totality  of 
persons  distinguished  from  other  totalities  by  same- 
ness of  language,  community  of  law,  and  increase 
of  their  numbers  among  themselves  only.  Cicero 
(pro  Balbo,  c.  13)  speaks  of  "Gentes  universae  in 
civitatem  receptae,  ut  Sabinorum,  Volscorum,  Her- 
nicorum."  It  is  a  consequence  of  such  meaning  of 
Gens,  rather  than  an  independent  meaning,  that 
the  word  is  sometimes  used  to  express  a  people 
simply  with  reference  to  their  territorial  limits. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  in  the  expression  Jus 
Gentium  is  explained  under  Jus. 

The  words  Gens  and  Gentiles  have  a  special 
meaning  in  the  system  of  the  Roman  law  and  in 
the  Roman  constitution.  Cicero  (Top.  6)  has  pre- 
served a  definition  of  Gentiles  which  was  given  by 
Scaevola,  the  pontifex,  and  which,  with  reference 
to  the  time,  must  be  considered  complete.  Those 
were  Gentiles,  according  to  Scaevola,  (1)  who  bore 
the  same  name,  (2)  who  were  born  of  freemen 
(ingenui),  (3)  none  of  whose  ancestors  had  been  a 
slave,  and  (4)  who  had  suffered  no  capitis  diminu- 
tio.  This  definition  contains  nothing  which  shows 
a  common  bond  of  union  among  gentiles,  except 
the  possession  of  a  common  name  ;  but  those  who 
had  a  common  name  were  not  gentiles,  if  the  three 
other  conditions,  contained  in  this  definition,  were 
not  applicable  to  them.  There  is  also  a  definition 
of  gentilis  by  Festus :  —  "That  is  called  Gens 
Aelia  which  is  composed  (conficitur)  of  many 
familiae.  Gentilis  is  both  one  who  is  of  the  same 
stock  (genus),  and  one  who  is  called  by  the  same 
name  (simili  nomine)  *,  as  Cincius  says,  those  are 
my  gentiles  who  are  called  by  my  name." 

We  cannot  conclude  any  thing  more  from  the 
conficitur  of  Festus  than  that  a  Gens  contained 
several  familiae,  or  that  several  familiae  were  com- 
prehended under  one  Gens.  According  to  the 
definition,  persons  of  the  same  genus  (kin)  were 
gentiles,  and  also  persons  of  the  same  name  were 
gentiles.  If  Festus  meant  to  say  that  all  persons 
of  the  same  genus  and  all  persons  of  the  same 
name  were  gentiles,  his  statement  is  inconsistent 


*  "  Gentilis  dicitur  et  ex  eodem  genere  ortus,  et 
is  qui  simili  nomine  appellatur."  The  second  et  is 
sometimes  read  ut,  which  is  manifestly  not  the  right 
reading,  as  the  context  shows.  Besides,  if  the 
words  "  ut  is  qui  simili  nomine  appellatur,"  are  to 
be  taken  as  an  illustration  of  "  ex  eodem  genere 
ortus,"  as  they  must  be  if  ut  is  the  true  reading, 
then  the  notion  of  a  common  name  is  viewed  as  of 
necessity  being  contained  in  the  notion  of  common 
Un,  whereas  there  may  be  common  kin  without 
common  name,  and  common  name  without  common 
kin.  Thus  neither  does  common  name  include  all 
common  kin,  nor  does  common  kin  include  all  com- 
mon name  ;  yet  each  includes  something  that  the 
other  includes. 

O  o  4 
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with  the  definition  of  the  Pontifex  j  for  persona 
might  be  of  the  same  genus,  and  might  have  sus- 
tained a  capitis  diminutio  either  by  adoption  or 
adrogation,  or  by  emancipation :  in  all  these  cases 
the  genus  would  remain,  for  the  natural  relation- 
ship was  not  affected  by  any  change  in  the  juris- 
tical condition  of  a  person ;  in  the  cases  of  adoption 
and  adrogation  the  name  would  be  lost:  in  the  case 
of  emancipation  it  would  be  retained.  If  the  defi- 
nition of  Festus  means  that  among  those  of  the 
same  genus  there  may  be  gentiles;  and  among 
those  of  the  same  name,  gentiles  may  also  be  in- 
cluded, his  definition  is  true ;  but  neither  part  of 
the  definition  is  absolutely  true,  nor,  if  both  parts 
are  taken  together,  is  the  whole  definition  abso- 
lutely true.  It  seems  as  if  the  definition  of  gentiles 
was  a  matter  of  some  difficulty ;  for  while  the  pos- 
session of  a  common  name  was  the  simplest  general 
characteristic  of  gentilitas,  there  were  other  condi- 
tions which  were  equally  essential. 

The  name  of  the  gens  was  generally  characterised 
by  the  termination  eia  or  ta,  as  Julia,  Cornelia, 
Valeria. 

When  a  man  died  intestate  and  without  agnati, 
his  familia  [Familia]  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  came  to  the  gentiles  ;  and  in  the  case  of  a 
iunatic  {furiosus)  who  had  no  guardians,  the  guar- 
dianship of  the  lunatic  and  his  property  belonged 
to  the  agnati  and  to  the  gentiles ;  to  the  latter,  we 
may  presume,  in  case  the  former  did  not  exist. 

Accordingly,  one  part  of  the  jus  gentilitium  or 
jus  gentilitatis  related  to  successions  to  the  pro- 
perty of  intestates,  who  had  no  agnati.  A  notable 
example  of  a  dispute  on  this  subject  between  the 
Claudii  and  Marcelli  is  mentioned  in  a  difficult 
passage  of  Cicero  (de  Orat.  i.  39).  The  Marcelli 
claimed  the  inheritance  of  an  intestate  son  of  one 
of  the  liberti  or  freedmen  of  their  familia  (stirpe) ; 
the  Claudii  claimed  the  same  by  the  gentile  rights 
(gente).  The  Marcelli  were  plebeians  and  be- 
longed to  the  patrician  Claudia  gens.  Niebuhr 
observes  that  this  claim  of  the  Claudii  is  incon- 
sistent with  Cicero's  definition,  according  to  which 
no  descendant  of  a  freedman  could  be  a  gentilis  ; 
and  he  concludes  that  Cicero  (that  is  Scaevola) 
must  have  been  mistaken  in  this  part  of  his  defi- 
nition. But  it  must  be  observed  though  the 
descendants  of  freedmen  might  have  no  claim  as 
gentiles,  the  members  of  a  genB  might  as  such 
have  claims  against  them  ;  and  in  this  sense  the 
descendants  of  freedmen  might  be  gentiles.  It 
would  seem  as  if  the  Marcelli  united  to  defend 
their  supposed  patronal  rights  to  the  inheritance 
of  the  sons  of  freedmen  against  the  claims  of  the 
gens  ;  for  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  gave  the 
inheritance  of  a  freedman  only,  who  died  intestate 
and  without  heirs,  to  his  patron,  and  not  the  in- 
heritance of  the  son  of  a  freedman.  The  question 
might  be  this :  whether  the  law,  in  the  case  sup- 
posed, gave  the  hereditas  to  the  gens  as  having  a 
right  paramount  to  the  patronal  right.  It  may  be 
that  the  Marcelli,  as  being  included  in  the  Claudia 
gens,  were  supposed  to  have  merged  their  patronal 
rights  (if  they  really  existed  in  the  case  in  dispute) 
in  those  of  the  gens.  "Whether  as  members  of  the 
gens,  the  plebeian  Marcelli  would  take  as  gentiles 
what  they  lost  as  patroni,  may  be  doubted. 

It  is  generally  said  or  supposed  that  the  here- 
ditas which  came  to  a  gens  was  divided  among  the 
gentiles,  which  must  mean  the  heads  of  familiae. 
This  may  be  so ;  at  least  we  must  conceive  that 
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the  hereditas,  at  one  period  at  least,  must  have  been 
a  benefit  to  the  members  of  the  gens :  Caesar  is 
said  (Sueton.  Jul.  1)  to  have  been  deprived  of  his 
gentilitiae  hereditates. 

In  determining  that  the  property  of  intestates 
should  ultimately  belong  to  the  gens,  the  law  of 
the  Twelve  Tables  was  only  providing  for  a  case 
which  in  every  civilized  country  is  provided  for  by 
some  positive  law  ;  that  is,  the  law  finds  some  rule  as 
to  the  disposition  of  the  property  of  a  person  who  dies 
without  having  disposed  of  it  or  leaving  those  whom 
the  law  recognizes  as  immediately  entitled  to  it  in 
case  there  is  no  disposition.  The  gens  had  thus  a 
relation  to  the  gentiles,  similar  to  that  which  sub- 
sists in  modern  states  between  the  sovereign  power 
and  persons  dying  intestate  and  without  heirs  or 
next  of  kin.  The  mode  in  which  such  a  succession 
was  applied  by  the  gens  was  probably  not  deter- 
mined by  law ;  and  as  the  gens  was  a  kind  of 
juristical  person,  analogous  to  the  community  of  a 
civitas,  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  originally  inherit- 
ances accrued  to  the  gens  as  such,  and  were  com- 
mon property.  The  gens  must  have  had  some 
common  property,  such  as  sacella,  &c.  It  would 
be  no  difficult  transition  to  imagine,  that  what 
originally  belonged  to  the  gens  as  such,  was  in  the 
course  of  time  distributed  among  the  members, 
which  would  easily  take  place  when  the  familiae 
included  in  a  gens  were  reduced  to  a  small  number. 

There  were  certain  sacred  rites  {sacra  goililHia) 
which  belonged  to  a  gens,  to  the  observance  of 
which  all  the  members  of  a  gens,  as  such,  were 
bound,  whether  they  were  members  by  birth, 
adoption,  or  adrogation.  A  person  was  freed  from 
the  observance  of  such  sacra,  and  loBt  the  privileges 
connected  with  his  gentile  rights,  when  he  lost  his 
gens,  that  is,  when  he  was  adrogated,  adopted,  or 
even  emancipated  ;  for  adrogation,  adoption,  and 
emancipation  were  accompanied  by  a  diminutio 
capitis. 

When  the  adoption  was  from  one  familia  into 
another  of  the  same  gens,  the  name  of  the  gens  was 
still  retained  ;  and  when  a  son  was  emancipated, 
the  name  of  the  gens  was  still  retained  ;  and  yet 
in  both  these  cases,  if  we  adopt  the  definition  of 
Scaevola,  the  adopted  and  emancipated  persons  lost 
the  gentile  rights,  though  they  were  also  freed  from 
the  gentile  burdens  (sacra).  In  the  case  of  adop- 
tion and  adrogation,  the  adopted  and  adrogated 
person  who  passed  into  a  familia  of  another  gens, 
must  have  passed  into  the  gens  of  such  familia, 
and  so  must  have  acquired  the  rights  of  that  gens. 
Such  a  person  had  sustained  a  capitis  diminutio, 
and  its  effect  was  to  destroy  his  former  gentile 
rights,  together  with  the  rights  of  agnation.  The 
gentile  rights  were  in  fact  implied  in  the  rights  of 
agnation,  if  the  pater-familias  had  a  gens.  Conse- 
quently he  who  obtained  by  adrogation  or  adoption 
the  rights  of  agnation,  obtained  also  the  gentile 
rights  of  his  adopted  father.  In  the  case  of  adro- 
gation, the  adrogated  person  renounced  hig  gens  at 
the  Comitia  Curiata,  which  solemnity  might  also 
be  expressed  by  the  term  *'  sacra  detestari,"  for 
sacra  and  gens  are  often  synonymous.  Thus,  in 
such  case,  adrogatio,  on  the  part  of  the  adoptive 
father,  corresponded  to  detestatio  sacrorum  on  the 
part  of  the  adrogated  son.  This  detestatio  sacro- 
rum is  probably  the  same  thing  as  the  sacrorum 
alienatio  mentioned  by  Cicero  (Orator,  c  42).  It 
was  the  duty  of  the  pontifices  to  look  after  the  due 
observation  of  the  gentile  sacra,  and  to  see  that 
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they  were  not  lost.  (Pro  Domo,  c.  13,  &c.)  Each 
gens  seems  to  have  had  its  peculiar  place  (sacellum) 
for  the  celebration  of  the  sacra  gentilitia,  which 
were  performed  at  stated  times.  The  sacra  genti- 
litia, as  already  observed,  were  a  burden  on  the 
members  of  a  gens  as  such.  The  sacra  privata  were 
a  charge  on  the  property  of  an  individual ;  the  two 
kinds  of  sacra  were  thus  quite  distinct. 

According  to  Dionysius  (Antiq.  Rom.  ii.  7),  the 
curiae  were  respectively  subdivided  into  Decades  ; 
and  Niebuhr  argues  that  Decades  and  Gentes  were 
the  same.  Accordingly  each  of  the  three  tribes 
contained  ten  curiae  and  100  gentes;  and  the 
three  tribes  contained  300  gentes.  Now  if  there 
is  any  truth  in  the  tradition  of  this  original  dis- 
tribution of  the  population  into  tribes,  curiae  and, 
gentes,  it  follows  that  there  was  no  necessary  kin- 
ship among  those  families  which  belonged  to  a 
gens,  any  more  than  among  those  families  which 
belonged  to  one  curia. 

We  know  nothing  historically  of  the  organisa- 
tion of  civil  society,  but  we  know  that  many  new 
political  bodies  have  been  organised  out  of  the 
materials  of  existing  political  bodies.  It  is  useless 
to  conjecture  what  was  the  original  organisation  of 
the  Roman  state.  We  must  take  the  tradition  as 
it  has  come  down  to  us.  The  tradition  is  not,  that 
familiae  related  by  blood  were  formed  into  gentes, 
that  these  gentes  were  formed  into  curiae,  that  these 
curiae  were  formed  into  tribes.  Such  a  tradition 
would  contain  its  own  refutation,  for  it  involves 
the  notion  of  the  construction  of  a  body  politic 
by  the  aggregation  of  families  into  unities,  and  by 
further  combinations  of  these  new  unities.  The  tra- 
dition is  of  three  fundamental  parts  (in  whatever 
manner  formed),  and  of  the  divisions  of  them  into 
smaller  parts.  The  smallest  political  division  is  gens. 
No  further  division  is  made,  and  thus  of  necessity, 
when  we  come  to  consider  the  component  parts  of 
gens,  we  come  to  consider  the  individuals  com- 
prised in  it  or  the  heads  of  families.  According  to 
the  fundamental  principles  of  Roman  law,  the  in- 
dividuals arrange  themselves  into  familiae  under 
their  respective  patres-familiae.  It  follows,  that  if 
the  distribution  of  the  people  was  effected  by  a 
division  of  the  larger  into  smaller  parts,  there  could 
be  no  necessary  kin  among  the  familiae  of  a  gens  ; 
for  kinship  among  all  the  members  of  a  gens  could 
only  be  effected  by  selecting  kindred  familiae,  and 
forming  them  into  a  gens.  If  the  gens  was  the 
result  of  subdivision,  the  kinship  of  the  original 
members  of  such  gens,  whenever  it  existed,  must 
have  been  accidental. 

There  is  no  proof  that  the  Romans  considered 
that  there  was  kinship  among  the  familiae  origin- 
ally included  in  a  gens.  Yet  as  kinship  was  evi- 
dence of  the  rights  of  agnatio,  and  consequently 
of  gentile  rights,  when  there  had  been  no  capitis 
diminutio,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  that  which  was 
evidence  of  the  rights  of  agnatio,  and  consequently 
of  gentile  rights,  might  be  viewed  as  part  of  the 
definition  of  gentilis,  and  be  so  extended  as  to 
comprehend  a  supposed  kinship  among  the  original 
members  of  the  gens.  The  word  gens  itself  would 
also  favour  such  a  supposition,  especially  as  the 
word  genus  seems  to  be  often  used  in  the  same 
sense.  (Cic.  pro  Balbo,  c.  14.)  This  notion  of 
kinship  appears  also  to  be  confirmed  by  the  fact  of 
the  members  of  the  gens  being  distinguished  by  a 
common  name,  as  Cornelia,  Julia,  &c.  But  many 
circumstances,  besides  that  of  a  common  origin, 
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may  have  given  a  common  name  to  the  gentiles  ; 
and  indeed  there  seems  nothing  more  strange  in  all 
the  gentiles  having  a  common  name,  than  there 
being  a  common  name  for  all  the  members  of  a 
curia  and  a  tribe. 

As  the  gentes  were  subdivisions  of  the  three 
ancient  tribes,  the  populus  (in  the  ancient  sense) 
alone  had  gentes,  so  that  to  be  a  patrician  and  to 
have  a  gens  were  synonymous  ;  and  thus  we  find 
the  expressions  gens  and  patri'iii  constantly  united. 
Yet  it  appears,  as  in  the  case  already  cited,  that 
some  gentes  contained  plebeian  familiae,  which  it 
is  conjectured  had  their  origin  in  marriages  be- 
tween patricians  and  plebeians  before  there  was 
connubium  between  them.  When  the  lex  was 
carried  which  established  connubium  between  the 
plebs  and  the  patres,  it  was  alleged  that  this 
measure  would  confound  the  gentile  rights  (jura 
gentium,  Liv.  iv.  1).  Before  this  connubium  ex- 
isted, if  a  gentilis  married  a  woman  not  a 
gentilis,  it  followed  that  the  children  could  not 
be  gentiles  ;  yet  they  might  retain  the  gentile 
name,  and  thus,  in  a  sense,  the  family  might 
be  gentiles  without  the  gentile  privileges.  Such 
marriages  would  in  effect  introduce  confusion  ; 
and  it  does  not  appear  how  this  would  be  increased 
by  giving  to  a  marriage  between  a  gentile  man, 
and  a  woman  not  gentilis,  the  legal  character  of 
connubium  ;  the  effect  of  the  legal  change  was  to 
give  the  children  the  gentilitas  of  their  father.  It 
is  sometimes  said  that  the  effect  of  this  lex  was  to 
give  the  gentile  rights  to  the  plebs,  which  is  an 
absurdity ;  for,  according  to  the  expression  of  Livy 
(iv.  4),  which  is  conformable  to  a  strict  principle 
of  Roman  law,  "  patrem  sequuntur  liberi,"  and  the 
children  of  a  plebeian  man  could  only  be  plebeian. 
Before  the  passing  of  this  lex,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  if  a  patrician  woman  married  out  of  her  gens 
(e  gente,  e  patribus  enupsit)  it  was  no  marriage  at 
all,  and  that  the  children  of  such  marriage  were 
not  in  the  power  of  their  father,  and,  it  seems  a 
necessary  consequence,  not  Roman  citizens.  The 
effect  would  be  the  same,  according  to  the  strict 
principles  of  Roman  law,  if  a  plebeian  married  a 
patrician  woman,  before  there  was  connubium  be- 
tween them  ;  for  if  there  was  no  connubium,  there 
was  no  legal  marriage,  and  the  offspring  were  not 
citizens,  which  is  the  thing  complained  of  by 
Canuleius.  (Liv.  iv.  4.)  It  does  not  appear  then 
how  such  marriages  will  account  for  plebeian  fami- 
liae being  contained  in  patrician  gentes,  unless  wa 
suppose  that  when  the  children  of  a  gentile  man 
and  a  plebeian  woman  took  the  name  of  the  father, 
and  followed  the  condition  of  the  mother,  they 
were  in  some  way  or  other,  not  easy  to  explain, 
considered  as  citizens  and  plebeians.  But  if  this 
be  so,  what  would  be  the  status  of  the  children  of 
a  patrician  woman  by  a  plebeian  man  ? 

Niebuhr  assumes  that  the  members  of  the  gens 
(gentiles)  were  bound  to  assist  their  indigent 
fellows  in  bearing  extraordinary  burdens  ;  but  this 
assertion  is  founded  on  the  interpretation  given  to 
the  words  rovs  yivzi  irpoafiKOVTas  of  Dionysius 
(ii.  10),  which  have  a  simpler  and  more  obvious 
meaning.  Whatever  probability  there  may  be  in 
the  assumption  of  Niebuhr,  as  founded  on  the 
passage  above  cited,  and  one  or  two  other  pas- 
sages, it  cannot  be  considered  as  a  thing  demon- 
strated. 

A  hundred  new  members  were  added  to  the 
senate  by  the  first  Tarquin.     These  were  the  re- 
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presentatives  of  the  Luceres,  the  third  and  inferior 
tribe  ;  and  they  were  called  Patres  Minorura  gen- 
tium (Liv.  i.  35).  See  the  curious  letter  of  Cicero 
to  Paetus  (ad  Fam.  ix.  21). 

If  the  gentes  were  such  subdivisions  of  a  curia, 
as  already  stated,  it  may  be  asked  what  is  meant 
by  new  gentes  being  introduced  among  the  curiae, 
for  this  undoubtedly  took  place.  Tullus  Hostilius 
incorporated'  the  Julii,  Servilii,  and  others,  among 
the  Patricii,  and  consequently  among  the  curiae. 
The  Claudii  were  a  Sabine  gens,  who,  it  was  said 
(Liv.  iv.  3),  were  received  among  the  patricii  after 
the  banishment  of  the  kings.  A  recent  writer 
(Goettling)  attempts  to  remove  this  difficulty  by 
assuming,  according  to  his  interpretation  of  Diony- 
sius  (ii.  7),  a  division  of  the  curiae  into  ten  decuriae, 
and  by  the  further  assumption  of  an  indefinite 
number  of  gentes  in  each  decuria.  Consistently 
with  this,  he  assumes  a  kinship  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  same  gens,  according  to  which  hypo- 
thesis the  several  patres-familiae  of  such  gens  must 
have  descended,  or  claimed  descent,  from  a  common 
ancestor.  Thus  the  gentes  would  be  nothing  more 
than  aggregates  of  kindred  families,  and  it  must 
have  been  contrived  in  making  the  division  into 
decuriae,  that  all  the  members  of  a  gens  (thus 
understood)  must  have  been  included  in  the  same 
decuria.  But  to  assume  this,  is  nothing  more  than 
to  say  that  the  political  system  was  formed  by  be- 
ginning with  aggregations  of  families  ;  for  if  the 
ultimate  political  division,  the  decuriae,  was  to 
consist  of  aggregates  of  gentes  (thus  understood), 
such  arrangement  could  only  be  effected  by  making 
aggregation  of  families  the  basis  of  the  political 
system,  and  then  ascending  from  them  to  decuriae, 
from  decuriae  to  curiae,  and  from  curiae  to  tribes ; 
a  proceeding  which  is  inconsistent  with  saying  that 
the  curiae  were  subdivided  into  decuriae,  for  this 
mode  of  expression  implies  that  the  curiae  were 
formed  before  the  decuriae.  But  the  introduction 
of  new  gentes  is  conceivable  even  on  the  hypo- 
thesis of  the  gens  being  a  mere  political  division. 
If  the  number  was  originally  limited,  it  is  perfectly 
consistent  with  what  we  know  of  the  Roman  con- 
stitution, which  was  always  in  a  state  of  progres- 
sive change,  to  suppose  that  the  strict  rule  of  limi- 
tation was  soon  neglected.  Now  if  a  new  gens  was 
introduced,  it  must  have  been  assimilated  to  the 
old  gentes  by  having  a  distinctive  name  ;  and  if  a 
number  of  foreigners  were  admitted  as  a  gens,  it  is 
conceivable  that  they  would  take  the  name  of  some 
distinguished  person  among  them,  who  might  be 
the  head  of  a  family  consisting  of  many  branches, 
each  with  a  numerous  body  of  retainers.  And  this 
is  the  better  tradition  as  to  the  patrician  Claudii, 
who  came  to  Rome  with  Atta  Claudius,  their  head 
(gentis  princeps),  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings, 
and  were  co-optated  (eooptati)  by  the  patres  among 
the  patricii ;  which  is  the  same  thing  as  saying  that 
this  immigrating  body  was  recognised  as  a  Roman 
gens.  (Sueton.  Tib.  1 ;  Liv.  ii.  16.)  According  to 
the  tradition,  Atta  Claudius  received  a  tract  of  land 
for  his  clients  on  the  Anio,  and  a  piece  of  burying- 
groirnd,  under  the  Capitol,  was  given  to  him  by 
the  state  (pMice).  According  to  the  original  con- 
stitution of  a  gens,  the  possession  of  a  common 
burying-place,  and  the  gentile  right  to  interment 
therein,  were  a  part  of  the  gentile  sacra.  (Cic. 
Leg.  ii. 22  ;  Veil.  Pat. ii.  119  ;  Festus,  s.v.  Oincia; 
Liv.  iv.  3,  vi.  40  ;  Virgil,  Aen.  vii.  706.  As  to 
fhe  Gens  Octavia,  see  Suetonius,  Aug.  2.) 
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It  is  probable  that  even  in  the  time  of  Cicero 
the  proper  notion  of  a  gens  and  its  rights  were  ill 
understood ;  and  still  later,  owing  to  the  great 
changes  in  the  constitution,  and  the  extinction  of 
so  many  ancient  gentes,  the  traces  of  the  jus  gen- 
tilitium  were  nearly  effaced.  Thus  we  find  that 
the  words  gens  and  familia  are  used  indifferently 
by  later  writers,  though  Livy  carefully  distin- 
guishes them.  The  "  elder  Pliny  speaks  of  the 
sacra  Serviliae  familiae  ;  Macrobius  of  the  sacra 
familiae  Claudiae,  Aemiliae,  Juliae,  Corneliae ;  and 
an  ancient  inscription  mentions  an  Aedituus  and  a 
Sacerdos  Sergiae  familiae,  though  those  were  all 
well  known  ancient  gentes,  and  these  sacra,  in  the 
more  correct  language  of  the  older  writers,  would 
certainly  have  been  called  sacra  gentilitia."  (Sa- 
vigny,  Zeitschrift,  dsc.  vol.  ii.  p.  38S.) 

In  the  time  of  Gaius  (the  age  of  the  Antonines), 
the  jus  gentilitium  had  entirely  fallen  into  disuse. 
(Gaius,  iii.  17.)  Thus  an  ancient  institution, 
which  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  old  constitu- 
tion, and  was  long  held  together  by  the  con- 
servative power  of  religious  rights,  gradually  lost  its 
primitive  character  in  the  changes  which  circum- 
stances impressed  on  the  form  of  the  Roman  state, 
and  was  finally  extinguished. 

The  word  Gens  has  recently  been  rendered  in 
English  by  the  word  House,  a  term  which  has  here 
been  purposely  not  used,  as  it  is  not  necessary, 
and  can  only  lead  to  misconception. 

The  subject  of  the  gens  is  discussed  with  great 
acuteness  both  by  Niebuhr  (Rom.  Hist.  vol.  i.)  and 
by  Maiden  (Hist,  of  Rome,  published  by  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge). 

The  views  of  Goettling  are  contained  in  his 
Geschichte  der  Rom.  Staatsverfasswng,  Halle,  1840, 
and  those  of  Becker  in  his  Handbook  der  R'omuclien 
Alterthiimer  2ter  Theil,  lste  Abth.  See  also  Sa- 
vigny,  Zeitschrift,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  380,  &c,  and  Un- 
terholzner,  Zeitschrift,  &c.  vol.  v.  p.  119.  [G.  L.] 
GENTILES.  [Gens.] 
GENTIL'ITAS.  [Gens.] 
GEO'MORI  (yeiapipoi  •  Doric,  yi/wpot)  is  the 
name  of  the  second  of  the  three  classes  into  which 
Theseus  is  said  to  have  divided  the  inhabitants  of 
Attica.  (Plut.  Vies.  25  ;  Pollux,  viii.  111.)  This 
class  was,  together  with  the  third,  the  thiiuovpyol, 
excluded  from  the  great  civil  and  priestly  offices 
which  belonged  exclusively  to  the  eupatrids,  so 
that  there  was  a  great  distinction  between  the  first 
and  the  two  inferior  classes.  We  possess,  how- 
ever, no  means  to  ascertain  any  particulars  respect- 
ing the  relation  in  which  the  yeafi6poi  stood  to  the 
two  other  classes.  The  name  may  either  signify 
independent  land-owners,  or  peasants  who  culti- 
vated the  lands  of  others  as  tenants.  The  yeuirfpoi 
have,  accordingly,  by  some  writers  been  thought  to 
be  free  land -owners,  while  others  have  conceived 
them  to  have  been  a  class  of  tenants.  It  seems, 
however,  inconsistent  with  the  state  of  affairs  in 
Attica,  as  well  as  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
name  ysaiftdpoi  was  used  in  other  Greek  states,  to 
suppose  that  the  whole  class  consisted  of  the  latter 
only ;  there  were  undoubtedly  among  them  a  con- 
siderable number  of  freemen  who  cultivated  their 
own  lands  (Timaeus,  Glossar.  s.  v.  Tetoidpoi; 
Valckenaer  ad  Herod,  v.  77),  but  had  by  their 
birth  no  claims  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
nobles.  "We  do  not  hear  of  any  political  distinc- 
tions between  the  yea>[i6poi  and  the  fiijpLOvpyoi ; 
and  it  may  either  be  that  there  existed  none  at  alL 
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or  if  there  were  any  originally,  that  they  gradually 
vanished.  This  would  account  for  the  fact  that 
Dionysius  (ii.  8)  only  mentions  two  classes  of  At- 
ticans ;  one  corresponding  to  the  Roman  patricians, 
the  other  to  the  plebeians.  (Thirlwall,  History  of 
Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  14  ;  Wachsmuth,  Hellemsche 
Allerthumskwide,  vol.  i.  p.  361,  2d  edit  ;  Platner, 
BeUrage,  &c,  p.  19  ;  Titmann,  Qriech,  Staatsver- 
fassungen,  p.  575,  &c.) 

In  Samos  the  name  ywpdpoi  was  applied  to  the 
oligarchical  party,  consisting  of  the  wealthy  and 
powerful.  (Thucyd.  viii.  21  ;  Plut.  Quaest.  Rom. 
p.  303 ;  Miiller,  Dor.  iii.  1.  §  4.)  In  Syracuse  the 
aristocratical  party  was  likewise  called  yea/x6poi 
or  yafiSpot,  in  opposition  to  the  Stj/xos.  (Herod,  vii. 
155  ;  Hesych.  s.  v.  ri/iopoi ;  Miiller,  Dor.  iii.  4. 
§  4 ;  Goller,  de  Situ  et  Orig.  Syrae.  p.  9.)     [L.  S.] 

GERAERAE  or  GERARAE  (yepaipal  or  yepa- 
pai).     [Dionysi.4,  p.  412,  a.] 

GERANOS  (yepams).     [Hyporchema.] 

GERMA'NI.     [Cognatl] 

GEROU'SIA  (yepovo-ia),  the  council  of  elders 
(yepovres),  was  the  name  of  the  Senate  inmost 
Doric  states,  and  was  especially  used  to  signify  the 
Senate  at  Sparta.  In  connection  with  this  subject 
it  is  proposed  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  Spartan 
constitution,  aud  to  explain  the  functions  of  its 
legislative  and  administrative  elements.  In  the 
later  ages  of  Spartan  history  one  of  the  most 
prominent  of  these  was  the  college  of  the  five 
ephors;  but  as  an  account  of  the  Ephoralty  is 
given  in  a  separate  article  [Ephori],  we  shall 
confine  our  inquiries  to  the  kings,  the  yepoyres  or 
councillors,  and  the  iKK\i\aia  or  assembly  of  Spar- 
tan freemen. 

I.  The  Kings.  The  kingly  authority  at  Sparta 
was,  as  it  is  well  known,  coeval  with  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Dorians  in  the  Peloponnesus,  and 
confined  to  the  descendants  of  Aristodemus,  one 
of  the  Heracleid  leaders,  under  whom,  according 
to  the  Spartan  legend,  the  conquest  of  Laconia 
was  achieved.  To  him  were  born  twin  sons, 
Eurysthenes  and  Procles;  and  from  this  cause 
arose  the  diarchy,  or  divided  royalty,  the  sove- 
reignty being  always  shared  by  the  representatives 
of  the  two  families  which  claimed  descent  from 
them  (Herod,  vi.  52)  ;  the  precedence  in  point  of 
honour  was,  however,  granted  to  the  older  branch, 
who  were  called  Agiads,  as  the  younger  house 
was  styled  Eurypontides  from  certain  alleged  de- 
scendants of  the  twin  brothers.  (Niebuhr,  Hist, 
of  Rom.  vol.  i.  p.  356.)  Such  was  the  national 
legend ;  but  as  we  read  that  the  sanction  of  the 
Pythian  oracle  was  procured  for  the  arrangement 
of  the  diarchy  (Herod.  /.  a),  we  may  conclude  that 
it  was  not  altogether  fortuitous,  but  rather  the 
work  of  policy  and  design ;  nor  indeed  is  it  impro- 
bable that  the  nobles  would  gladly  avail  them- 
selves of  an  opportunity  to  weaken  the  royal  au- 
thority by  dividing  it. 

The  descent  of  the  Spartan  kings  from  the  na- 
tional heroes  and  leaders  contributed  in  no  small 
degree  to  support  their  dignity  and  honour ;  and  it 
is,  perhaps,  from  this  circumstance  partly  that  they 
were  considered  as  heroes,  and  enjoyed  a  certain 
religious  respect.  (Xen.  DeRep.  Lac.  c.  15.)  The 
honours  paid  to  them  were,  however,  of  a  simple 
and  heroic  character,  such  as  a  Spartan  might  give 
without  derogating  from  his  own  dignity  or  for- 
getting his  self-respect.  Thus,  we  are  told  that 
the  kings  united  the  character  of  priest  and  king, 
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the  priesthoods  of  ZeusUranius  (Herod,  vi.  56)  and 
the  Lacedaemonian  Zeus  being  filled  by  them  ;  and 
that,  in  their  capacity  of  national  high  priests,  they 
officiated  at  all  the  public  sacrifices  offered  on  be- 
half of  the  state.  (Xen. DeRep. Lac.  15.)  Moreover 
they  were  amply  provided  with  the  means  for  ex- 
ercising the  heroic  virtue  of  hospitality;  for  this 
purpose,  public  or  domain  lands  were  assigned  to 
them  in  the  district  of  the  perioeci,  ■  or  provincial 
subjects,  and  certain  perquisites  belonged  to  them 
whenever  any  animal  was  slain  in  sacrifice.  Be- 
sides this,  the  kings  were  entitled  to  various  pay- 
ments in  kind  (iraoStv  tuv  avtbv  anro  t6kov  xo'tpov), 
that  they  might  never  be  in  want  of  victims  to 
sacrifice ;  in  addition  to  which  they  received,  twice 
a  month  from  the  state,  an  Ipifiov  TeXeiov,  to  be 
offered  as  a  sacrifice  to  Apollo,  and  then  served  up 
at  the  royal  table.  Whenever  also  any  of  the 
citizens  made  a  public  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  the 
kings  were  invited  to  the  feast,  and  honoured  above 
the  other  guests :  a  double  portion  of  food  was  given 
to  them,  and  they  commenced  the  libations  to  the 
gods.  (Herod,  vi.  57.)  All  these  distinctions  are 
of  a  simple  and  antiquated  character,  and,  so  far  as 
they  go,  prove  that  the  Spartan  sovereignty  was  a 
continuation  of  the  heroic  or  Homeric.  The  dis- 
tinctions and  privileges  granted  to  the  king  as 
commander  of  the  forces  in  war,  lead  to  the  same 
conclusion.  These  were  greater  than  he  enjoyed 
at  home.  He  was  guarded  by  a  body  of  100 
chosen  men,  and  his  table  was  maintained  at  the 
public  expense :  he  might  sacrifice  in  his  sacerdotal 
capacity  as  many  victims  as  he  chose  ;  the  skins 
and  backs  of  which  were  his  perquisites,  and  he 
was  assisted  by  so  many  subordinate  officers,  that 
he  had  nothing  else  to  do,  except  to  act  as  priest 
and  strategus.  (Xen.  De  Rep.  Lac.  14, 15  ;  Herod, 
vi.  55.) 

The  accession  and  demise  of  the  Spartan  kings 
were  marked  by  observances  of  an  Oriental  charac- 
ter. (Herod,  vi.  58.)  The  former  event  was  sig- 
nalised by  a  remission  of  all  debts  due  from  private 
individuals  to  the  state  or  the  king  ;  and  on  the 
death  of  a  king,  the  funeral  solemnities  were  cele- 
brated by  the  whole  community.  There  was  a 
general  mourning  for  ten  days,  during  which  all 
public  business  was  suspended :  horsemen  went 
round  the  country  to  carry  the  tidings,  and  a  fixed 
number  of  the  perioeci,  or  provincials,  was  obliged 
to  come  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  the  city, 
where,  with  the  Spartans  and  Helots,  and  theii 
wives,  to  the  number  of  many  thousands,  they 
made  loud  lamentations,  and  proclaimed  the  virtues 
of  the  deceased  king  as  superior  to  those  of  all  his 
predecessors.    (Herod.  I.  o.) 

In  comparison  with  their  dignity  and  honours, 
the  constitutional  powers  of  the  kings  were  very 
limited.  In  fact  they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
possessed  any  ;  for  though  they  presided  over  the 
council  of  yepovres  or  apxaytTcu,  or  principes 
senatus,  and  the  king  of  the  elder  house  probably 
had  a  casting  vote*,  still  the  voice  of  each  counted 
for  no  more  than  that  of  any  other  senator :  when 
absent,  their  place  was  supplied  and  their  proxies 
tendered  by  the  councillors  who  were  most  nearly 
related  to  them,  and  therefore  of  an  Heracleid 
family.     Still  the  kings  had  some  important  prero- 

*  Dr.  Thirlwall  observes  that  this  supposition 
may  perhaps  reconcile  the  difference  between  Herod, 
vi.  57.  and  Thucyd.  i.  20. 
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gatives  ;  thus  they  had  in  common  with  other 
magistrates  the  rigid  of  addressing  the  public 
assembly ;  besides  this,  they  sat  in  a  separate  court 
of  their  own,  where  they  gave  judgment  in  all  cases 
of  heiresses  claimed  by  different  parties :  a  function 
formerly  exercised  by  the  kings  at  Athens,  but 
afterwards  transferred  to  the  Archon  Eponymus. 
(Herod,  vi.  57.)  They  also  appointed  the  four 
Pyfldans  (UiBioi),  whose  duty  it  was  to  go  as  mes- 
sengers to  consult  the  god  at  Delphi.  Adoptions  also 
took  place  in  their  presence,  and  they  held  a  court 
in  all  cases  connected  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
public  roads ;  probably  in  their  capacity  of  generals, 
and  as  superintendents  of  the  intercourse  with 
foreign  nations.  (Miiller,  Dor.  iii.  6.  §  7.)  In 
foreign  affairs,  indeed,  their  prerogatives  were  con- 
siderable :  thus  they  were  the  commanders  of  the 
Spartan  forces,  and  had  the  privilege  of  nominat- 
ing from  amongst  the  citizens,  persons  to  act  as 
"  proxeni  "  or  protectors  and  entertainers  of  foreign- 
ers visiting  Sparta.  But  their  chief  power  was  in 
war  ;  for  after  they  had  once  crossed  the  borders 
of  Laconia,  in  command  of  troops,  their  authority 
became  unlimited.  They  could  send  out  and  as- 
semble armies,  despatch  ambassadors  to  collect 
money,  and  refer  those  who  applied  to  themselves 
for  justice  to  the  proper  officers  appointed  for  that 
purpose.  (Xen.  De  Rep.  Lac.  13  ;  Thuc.  v.  60, 
viii.  5.)  Two  ephors,  indeed,  accompanied  the 
kings  on  their  expeditions,  but  those  magistrates 
had  no  authority  to  interfere  with  the  king's  opera- 
tions :  they  simply  watched  over  the  proceedings 
of  the  army.  (Xen.  I.  c.)  Moreover,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  kings  were,  on  their  return  home, 
accountable  for  their  conduct  as  generals  (Thucyd.  v. 
63),  and  more  especially  after  the  increase  of  the 
ephoral  authority.  Their  military  power  also  was 
not  connected  with  any  political  functions,  for  the 
kings  were  not  allowed  to  conclude  treaties  or  to 
decide  the  fate  of  cities,  without  communicating 
with  the  authorities  at  home.  (Xen.  Hell.  ii.  2.  §  12, 
v.  3.  §  24.)  In  former  times  the  two  kings  had  a 
joint  command  ;  this,  however,  led  to  inconveni- 
ences, and  a  law  was  in  consequence  passed  that 
for  the  future  one  only  of  the  two  kings  should 
have  the  command  of  the  army  on  foreign  expedi- 
tions.    (Herod,  v.  57.) 

II.  Tim  yepovola,  or  council  of  elders.  This 
body  was  the  aristocratic  element  of  the  Spartan 
polity,  and  not  peculiar  to  Sparta  only,  but  found, 
as  has  been  already  observed,  in  other  Dorian 
states,  just  as  a  jSouA-f}  or  democratical  council  was 
an  element  of  most  Ionian  constitutions. 

The  yepowla  or  yepuvia  at  Sparta  included  the 
two  kings,  its  presidents,  and  consisted  of  thirty 
members :  a  number  which  seems  connected  with 
the  divisions  of  the  Spartan  people.  Every  Dorian 
state,  in  fact,  was  divided  into  three  tribes :  the 
Hylleis,  the  Dymanes,  and  the  Pamphyli,  whence 
the  Dorians  are  called  Tptx&Kes,  or  thrice  divided. 
(fid.  xix.  174.)  The  tribes  at  Sparta  were  again 
subdivided  into  SiSal,  also  called  <pparptal  (Miiller, 
Dor.  iii.  5.  §  3),  a  word  which  signifies  a  union  of 
families,  whether  founded  upon  ties  of  relationship, 
or  formed  for  political  purposes,  irrespective  of  any 
such  connection.  The  obae  were  like  the  yepovres, 
thirty  in  number,  so  that  each  oba  was  represented 
by  its  councillor:  an  inference  which  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  two  obae  at  least,  of  the  Hyl- 
lean  tribe,  must  have  belonged  to  the  royal  house 
of  the  Heracleida.     No  one  was  eligible  to  the 
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council  till  he  was  sixty  years  of  age  (Plut.  Lycurg, 
26),  and  the  additional  qualifications  were  strictly 
of  an  aristocratic  nature.  We  are  told,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  office  of  a  councillor  was  the  re- 
ward and  prize  of  virtue  (Aristot.  Polit.  ii.  6.  §  15  ; 
Demosth.  c.  Lept.  p.  489),  and  that  it  was  confined 
to  men  of  distinguished  character  and  station 
(koAo!  Kayadoi). 

The  election  was  determined  by  vote,  and  the 
mode  of  conducting  it  was  remarkable  for  its  old- 
fashioned  simplicity.  The  competitors  presented 
themselves  one  after  another  to  the  assembly  of 
electors  (Plut.  Lycurg.  26) ;  the  latter  testified  their 
esteem  by  acclamations,  which  varied  in  intensity 
according  to  the  popularity  of  the  candidates  for 
whom  they  were  given.  These  manifestations  of 
esteem  were  noted  by  persons  in  an  adjoining 
building,  who  could  judge  of  the  shouting,  hut 
could  not  tell  in  whose  favour  it  was  given.  The 
person  whom  these  judges  thought  to  have  been 
most  applauded  was  declared  the  successful  candi- 
date. The  different  competitors  for  a  vacant  place 
offered  themselves  upon  their  own  judgment 
(Aristot.  Polit.  ii.  6.  §  18),  probably  always  from 
the  aiGti,  to  which  the  councillor  whose  place  was 
vacant  had  belonged  j  and  as  the  office  was  for  life, 
and  therefore  only  one  vacancy  could  (in  ordinary 
cases)  happen  at  a  time,  the  attention  of  the  whole 
state  would  be  fixed  on  the  choice  of  the  electors. 
The  office  of  a  councillor,  however,  was  not  only 
for  life,  but  also  irresponsible  (Aristot.  Polit.  ii.  6), 
as  if  a  previous  reputation,  and  the  near  approach 
of  death,  were  considered  a  sufficient  guarantee  for 
integrity  and  moderation.  But  the  councillors  did 
not  always  prove  so,  for  Aristotle  (I.  c.)  tells  us 
that  the  members  of  the  yepovaia  received  bribes, 
and  frequently  showed  partiality  in  their  decisions. 

The  functions  of  the  councillors  were  partly  de- 
liberative, partly  judicial,  and  partly  executive.  In 
the  discharge  of  the  first  they  prepared  measures 
and  passed  preliminary  decrees  (Plut.  Agit,  11) 
which  were  to  be  laid  before  the  popular  assembly, 
so  that  the  important  privilege  of  initiating  all 
changes  in  the  government  or  laws  was  vested  in 
them.  As  a  criminal  court  they  could  punish.with 
death  and  civil  degradation  (aTipia,  Xen.  De 
Rep.  Lac.  10.  §  2  ;  Arist.  Polit.  iii.  1),  and  that, 
too,  without  being  restrained  by  any  code  of  writ- 
ten laws  (Aristot.  Polit.  ii.  6),  for  which  national 
feeling  and  recognised  usages  would  form  a  suffi- 
cient substitute.  They  also  appear  to  have  exer- 
cised, like  the  Areiopagus  at  Athens,  a  general 
superintendence  and  inspection  over  the  lives  and 
manners  of  the  citizens  (arbitri  et  magistri  diseipli- 
naepublicae,  Aul.  Gell.  xviii.  3),  and  probably  were 
allowed  "  a  kind  of  patriarchal  authority  to  enforce 
the  observance  of  ancient  usage  and  discipline." 
(Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  318.)  It  is 
not,  however,  easy  to  define  with  exactness  the 
original  extent  of  their  functions ;  especially  as 
respects  the  last-mentioned  duty,  since  the  ephors 
not  only  encroached  upon  the  prerogatives  of  the 
king  and  council,  but  also  possessed,  in  very  early 
times,  a  censorial  power,  and  were  not  likely  to 
permit  any  diminution  of  its  extent. 

III.  T/te  tiwXrio-ia,  or  assembly  of  Spartan 
freemen.  This  assembly  possessed,  in  theory  at 
least,  the  supreme  authority  in  all  matters  affecting 
the  general  interests  of  the  state.  Its  original 
position  at  Sparta  is  shortly  explained  by  a  rhetra 
or  ordinance  of  Lycurgus,  which,  in  the  form  of  an 
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oracle,  exhibits  the  principal  features  of  the  Spartan 
polity: — "Build  a  temple,"  says  the  Pythian 
god,  "  to-Hellanian  Zeus  and  Hellanian  Athena  ; 
divide  the  tribes,  and  institute  thirty  obas  ;  ap- 
point a  council  with  its  princes  ;  call  an  assembly 
(AireAAcGfei*')  between  Babyca  and  Knakion,  then 
make  a  motion  and  depart  ;  and  let  there  be  a 
right  of  decision  and  power  to  the  people  "  (Sdfitp 
S£  Kvptdv  9ifj.€v  koL  Kparos,  Plut.  Lycurg.  6  ;  Miiller, 
Dor.  iii.  5.  §  8). 

By  this  ordinance  full  power  was  given  to  the 
people  to  adopt  or  reject  whatever  was  proposed 
to  them  by  the  king  and  other  magistrates.  It 
was,  however,  found  necessary  to  define  this  power 
more  exactly,  and  the  following  clause,  ascribed  to 
the  kings  Theopompus  and  Polydorus,  was  added 
to  the  original  rhetra,  "  but  if  the  people  should 
follow  a  crooked  opinion  the  elders  and  the  princes 
shall  withdraw  "  (robs  irpeo'Gvyeveas  Kal  ap%a- 
yeray  airoardr^pas  ifytev).  Plutarch  {I.  c.)  in- 
terprets these  words  to  mean  "  That  in  case  the 
people  does  not  either  reject  or  approve  in  toto  a 
measure  proposed  to  them,  the  kings  and  council- 
lors should  dissolve  the  assembly,  and  declare  the 
proposed  decree  to  be  invalid."  According  to  this 
interpretation,  which  is  confirmed  by  some  verses 
in  the  Eunomia  of  Tyrtaeus,  the  assembly  was  not 
competent  to  originate  any  measures,  but  only  to 
pass  or  reject,  without  modification,  the  laws  and 
decrees  proposed  by  the  proper  authorities  :  a  limi- 
tation of  its  power,  which  almost  determined  the 
character  of  the  Spartan  constitution,  and  justifies 
the  words  of  Demosthenes,  who  observed  (c.  Lep. 
p.  489.  20),  that  the  yepovaia  at  Sparta  was  in 
many  respects  supreme — AetnroV^s  ecrf  t&v  iroK- 
Kwv.  All  citizens  above  the  age  of  thirty,  who 
were  not  labouring  under  any  loss  of  franchise, 
were  admissible  to  the  general  assembly  or  foreAAa 
(Plut.  Lycurg.  25),  as  it  was  called  in  the  old  Spar- 
tan dialect ;  but  no  one  except  public  magistrates, 
and  chiefly  the  ephors  and  kings,  addressed  the 
people  without  being  specially  called  upon.  (Miil- 
ler, Dor.  iii.  4.  §  1 1.)  The  same  public  functionaries 
also  put  the  question  to  the  vote.  (Thuc.  i.  80.  87.) 
Hence,  as  the  magistrates  oidy  (ra  t4\tj  or  apxat) 
were  the  leaders  and  speakers  of  the  assembly, 
decrees  of  the  whole  people  are  often  spoken  of  as 
the  decision  of  the  authorities  only,  especially  in 
matters  relating  to  foreign  affairs.  The  intimate 
connection  of  the  ephors  with  the  assembly  is 
shown  by  a  phrase  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in 
decrees  (e5*o|e  rots  4(p6pois  Kal  rj}  iKK\7]ffia), 
The  method  of  voting  was  by  acclamation ;  the 
place  of  meeting  between  the  brook  Knakion  and 
the  bridge  Babyca,  to  the  west  of  the  city,  and  en- 
closed- (Plut.  Lycwrg.  6.)  The  regular  assemblies 
were  held  every  full  moon ;  and  on  occasions  of 
emergency  extraordinary  meetings  were  convened. 
(Herod,  vii.  134.) 

The  whole  people  alone  could  proclaim  "  a  war, 
conclude  a  peace,  enter  into  an  armistice  for  any 
length  of  time  ;  and  all  negotiations  with  foreign 
Btates,  though  conducted  by  the  kings  and  ephors, 
could  be  ratified  by  the  same  authority  only."  With 
regard  to  domestic  affairs,  the  highest  offices,  such 
as  magistracies  and  priesthoods,  were  filled  "  by 
the  votes  of  the  people  ;  a  disputed  succession  to 
the  throne  was  decided  upon  by  them  ;  changes  in 
the  constitution  were  proposed  and  explained,  and 
all  new  laws,  after  a  previous  decree  in  the  senate, 
were  confirmed  by  them/1  (MUller,  Dor.  4.  §  9.) 
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It  appears,  therefore,  to  use  the  words  of  MUller, 
that  the  popular  assembly  really  possessed  the 
supreme  political  and  legislative  authority  at  Sparta, 
but  it  was  so  hampered  and  checked  by  the  spirit 
of  the  constitution,  that  it  could  only  exert  its  au- 
thority within  certain  prescribed  limits ;  so  that 
the  government  of  the  state  is  often  spoken  of  as 
an  aristocracy. 

Besides  the  £KK\r}<rla  which  we  have  just  de- 
scribed, we  read  in  later  times  of  another 
called  the  small  assembly  (Xen.  Hell.  iii.  3.  §  18), 
which  appears  to  have  been  convened  on  occa- 
sions of  emergency,  or  which  were  not  of  sufficient 
importance  to  require  the  decision  of  the  entire 
body  of  citizens.  This  more  select  assembly  was 
probably  composed  of  the  '6fiotot9  or  superior  citi- 
zens, or  of  some  class  enjoying  a  similar  prece- 
dence, together  with  some  of  the  magistrates  of 
the  state  [Eccleti],  and  if,  as  appears  to  have 
been  the  case,  it  was  convened  more  frequently 
than  the  greater  assembly,  it  is  evident  that  an  ad- 
ditional restraint  was  thus  laid  upon  the  power  of 
the  latter  (JPMlol.  Museum,  vol.  ii.  p.  65),  the 
functions  of  which  must  have  been  often  superseded 
by  it. 

The  preceding  remarks  will  enable  us  to  decide 
a  question  which  has  been  raised,  what  was  the 
real  nature  of  the  constitution  of  Sparta  ?  From 
the  expressions  of  Greek  writers,  every  one  would 
at  once  answer  that  it  was  aristocratic  ;  but  it  has 
been  asserted  that  the  aristocracy  at  Sparta  was  an 
aristocracy  of  conquest,  in  which  the  conquering 
people,  or  Dorians,  stood  towards  the  conquered, 
or  Achaians,  in  the  relation  of  nobles  to  commons, 
and  that  it  was  principally  in  this  sense  that  the 
constitution  of  Sparta  was  so  completely  anti-popu- 
lar or  oligarchical.  (Arnold,  Time.  Append,  ii.) 
Now  this  indeed  is  true  ;  but  it  seems  no  less  true 
that  the  Spartan  government  would  have  been 
equally  called  an  oligarchy  or  aristocracy  even  if 
there  had  been  no  subject  class  at  all,  on  account 
of  the  disposition  and  administration  of  the  sove- 
reign power  within  the  Spartan  body  alone.  The 
fact  is,  that  in  theory  at  least,  the  Spartan  constitu? 
tion,  as  settled  by  Lycurgus,  was  a  decided  demo- 
cracy, with  two  hereditary  officers,  the  generals  of 
the  commonwealth,  at  its  head  ;  but  in  practice  (at 
least  before  the  encroachments  of  the  ephors)  it 
was  a  limited  aristocracy  ;  that  is,  it  worked  as  if 
the  supreme  authority  was  settled  in  the  hands  of 
a  minority.  The  principal  circumstances  which 
justify  us  in  considering  it  as  such,  are  briefly  "  the 
restraints  imposed  upon  the  assembly,  the  exten- 
sive powers  of  the  councillors,  their  election  for 
life,  their  irresponsibility,  the  absence  of  written 
laws,  of  paid  offices,  of  offices  determined  by  lot," 
and  other  things  thought  by  the  Greeks  character- 
istic of  a  democracy.  Independent  of  which  we 
must  remember  that  Sparta  was  at  the  head  of  the 
oligarchical  interest  in  Greece,  and  always  sup- 
ported, as  at  Corcyra  and  Argos,  'the  oligarchical 
party,  in  opposition  to  the  democratic,  which  was 
aided  by  Athens.  In  fact  Dr.  Arnold  himself  ob- 
serves, that  even  in  the  relations  of  the  conquering 
people  among  themselves  the  constitution  was  far 
less  popular  than  at  Athens.  We  must,  however, 
bear  in  mind  that  the  constitution,  as  settled  by 
Lycurgus,  was  completely  altered  in  character  by 
the  usurpation  of  the  ephors.  To  such  an  extent 
was  this  the  case,  that  Plato  {Leg.  iv.  p.  713) 
doubted  whether  the  government  at  Sparta  might 
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not  be  called  a  "  tyranny,"  in  consequence  of  the 
extensive  powers  of  the  ephoralty,  though  it  was 
as  much  like  a  democracy  as  any  form  of  government 
could  well  be  ;  and  yet,  he  adds,  not  to  call  it  an 
aristocracy  (i.  e.  a  government  of  the  ipiaroi),  is 
quite  absurd.  Moreover,  Aristotle  (Polit.  iv.  8), 
when  he  enumerates  the  reasons  why  the  Spartan 
government  was  called  an  oligarchy,  makes  no  men- 
tion of  the  relations  between  the  Spartans  and  their 
conquered  subjects,  but  observes  that  it  received 
this  name  because  it  had  many  oligarchical  insti- 
tutions, such  as  that  none  of  the  magistrates  were 
chosen  by  lot ;  that  a  few  persons  were  competent 
to  inflict  banishment  and  death. 

Perhaps  the  shortest  and  most  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  the  constitution  of  Sparta  is  contained  in 
the  following  observations  of  Aristotle  {Polit.  ii.  6) : 
—  Some  affirm  that  the  best  form  of  government 
is  one  mixed  of  all  the  forms,  wherefore  they  praise 
the  Spartan  constitution :  for  some  say  that  it  is 
composed  of  an  oligarchy,  and  a  monarchy,  and  a 
democracy  —  a  monarchy  on  account  of  the  kings, 
an  oligarchy  on  account  of  the  councillors,  and  a 
democracy  on  account  of  the  ephors  ;  but  others 
say  that  the  ephoralty  is  a  "  tyranny; "  whereas,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  the  public 
tables,  and  the  regulations  of  daily  life,  are  of  a 
democratic  tendency.  [R.  W.] 

GERRHA  (ytyfia),  in  Latin,  Gerrae,  properly 
signified  any  thing  made  of  wicker-work,  and  was 
especially  used  as  the  name  of  the  Persian  shields, 
which  Were  made  of  wicker-work,  and  were  smaller 
and  shorter  than  the  Greek  shields  (<b"r!  ewitifiav, 
yepfia,  Herod,  vii.  61,  ix.  61  ;  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  1.  §  6  j 
Festus,  s.  w.  cerrones,  gerrae). 

GLADIATO'RES  (^ora^x01))  were  men  who 
fought  with  swords  in  the  amphitheatre  and  other 
places  for  the  amusement  of  the  Roman  people. 
(Gladiator  est,  qui  in  arena,  populo  spectante,  pug- 
navit,  Quintil.  Declam.  302.)  They  are  said  to 
have  been  first  exhibited  by  the  Etruscans,  and  to 
have  had  their  origin  from  the  custom  of  killing 
slaves  and  captives  at  the  funeral  pyres  of  the  de- 
ceased. (Tertull.  de  Spectac.  12  ;  Serv.  ad  Virg. 
Aen.  x.  519.)  [Funus,  p.  559,  a.]  A  show  of 
gladiators  was  called  munus,  and  the  person  who 
exhibited  (edebat)  it,  editor,  numerator,  ordominus, 
who  was  honoured  during  the  day  of  exhibition,  if 
a  private  person,  with  the  official  signs  of  a  magis- 
trate. (Capitol.  M.  Anton.  Philos.  23  ;  Flor.  iii. 
20  ;  Cic.  ad  Att.  ii.  19.  §  3.) 

Gladiators  were  first  exhibited  at  Rome  in  B.  c. 
264,  in  the  Forum  Boarium,  by  Marcus  and  Deci- 
mus  Brutus,  at  the  funeral  of  their  father.  (Valer. 
Max.  ii.  4.  §  7  ;  Liv.  Epit.  16.)  They  were  at 
first  confined  to  public  funerals,  but  afterwards 
fought  at  the  .funerals  of  most  persons  of  conse- 
quence, and  even  at  those  of  women.  (Suet.  Jul. 
26  ;  Spartan.  Hadr.  9.)  Private  persons  some- 
times left  a  sum  of  money  in  their  will  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  such  an  exhibition  at  their  funerals. 
(Sen.  de  Brev.  Vit.  20.)  Combats  of  gladiators 
were  also  exhibited  at  entertainments  (Athen.  iv. 
p.  153  ;  Sil.  Ital.  xi.  51),  and  especially  at  public 
festivals  by  the  aediles  and  other  magistrates,  who 
sometimes  exhibited  immense  numbers  with  the 
view  of  pleasing  the  people.  (Cic.  pro  Mur.  18  ; 
de  Off.  ii.  16.)  [Aediles.]  Under  the  empire 
the  passion  of  the  Romans  for  this  amusement 
rose  to  its  greatest  height,  and  the  number  of 
gladiators  who  fought  on  some  occasions  appears 
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almost  incredible.  After  Trajan's  triumph  over 
the  Dacians,  there  were  more  than  10,000  ex- 
hibited. (Dion  Cass,  lxviii.  15.) 

Gladiators  consisted  either  of  captives  (Vopisc. 
Prob.  19),  slaves  (Suet.  Vitell.  12),  and  condemn- 
ed malefactors,  or  of  freeborn  citizens  who  fought 
voluntarily.  Of  those  who  were  condemned,  some 
were  said  to  be  condemned  ad  gladium,  in  which 
case  they  were  obliged  to  be  killed  at  least  within 
a  year  ;  and  others  ad  ludum,  who  might  obtain 
their  discharge  at  the  end  of  three  years.  (Ulpian, 
Collat.  Mos.  et  Rom.  Leg.  tit.  ii.  s.  7.  §  4.)  Free- 
men, who  became  gladiators  for  hire,  were  called 
auctorati  (Quint.  1.  c.  ;  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  7.  58),  and 
their  hire  auctoramentum  or  gladiatorium.  (Suet. 
Tib.  7  ;  Liv.  xliv.  31.)  They  also  took  an  oath 
on  entering  upon  the  service,  which  is  preserved 
by  Petronius  (117).  —  "In  verba  Eumolpi  sacra- 
mentum  juravimus,  uri,  vinciri,  verberari,  ferroque 
necari,  et  quicquid  aliud  Eumolpus  jussisset,  tam- 
quam  legit imi  gladiatores  domino  corpora  animas- 
que  religiosissime  addicimus."  (Compare  Senec. 
Epist.  7.)  Even  under  the  republic  free-born 
citizens  fought  as  gladiators  (Liv.  xxviii.  21),  but 
they  appear  to  have  belonged  only  to  the  lower 
orders.  Under  the  empire,  however,  both  equites 
and  senators  fought  in  the  arena  (Dion  Cass.  Ii.  22 ; 
Ivi.  25  ;  Suet.  Jul  39  ;  Aug.  43  ;  Ner.  12),  and 
even  women  (Tacit.  Ann.  xv.  32  ;  Suet.  Dom.  4 ; 
Juv.  vi.  250,  &c.  ;  Stat.  Silv.  I.  vi.  53)  ;  which 
practice  was  at  length  forbidden  in  the  time  of 
Severus.  (Dion  Cass.  lxxv.  16.) 

Gladiators  were  kept  in  schools  (ludi),  where 
they  were  trained  by  persons  called  lanistae. 
(Suet.  Jul.  26  ;  Cic.  pro  Rose.  Amer.  40  ;  Juv.  vi. 
216,  xi.  8.)  The  whole  body  of  gladiators  under 
one  lanista  was  frequently  called  familia.  (Suet. 
Aug.  42.)  They  sometimes  were  the  property  of 
the  lanistae,  who  let  them  out  to  persons  who 
wished  to  exhibit  a  show  of  gladiators ;  but  at 
other  times  belonged  to  citizens,  who  kept  them 
for  the  purpose  of  exhibition,  and  engaged  lanistae 
to  instruct  them.  Thus  we  read  of  the  ludus 
Aemilius  at  Rome  (Hor.  de  Art.  poet.  32),  and  of 
Caesar's  ludus  at  Capua.  (Caes.  Bell.  Oiv.  i.  14.) 
The  superintendence  of  the  ludi,  which  belonged 
to  the  emperors,  was  entrusted  to  a  person  of  high 
rank,  called  curator  or  procurator.  (Tacit.  Ann.  xi. 
35  ;  xiii.  22  ;  Suet.  Cat.  27  ;  Grater,  Tnsor.  p. 
489.)  The  gladiators  fought  in  these  ludi  with 
wooden  swords,  called  rudes.  (Suet.  Cal.  32,  54.) 
Great  attention  was  paid  to  their  diet  in  order  to 
increase  the  strength  of  their  bodies,  whence  Cicero 
(Phil.  ii.  25)  speaks  of  "  gladiatoria  totius  cor- 
poris firmitas."  They  were  fed  with  nourishing 
food,  ca&eA. gladiatoria  sagina.  (Tacit.  Hist.  ii.  88.) 
A  great  number  of  gladiators  were  trained  at 
Ravenna  on  account  of  the  salubrity  of  the  place. 
(Strabo,  v.  p.  213.) 

Gladiators  were  sometimes  exhibited  at  the 
funeral  pyre,  and  sometimes  in  the  forum,  but 
more  frequently  in  the  amphitheatre.  [Amphi- 
theatrum.]  The  person  who  was  to  exhibit  a 
show  of  gladiators  published  some  days  before  the 
exhibition  bills  (liielli),  containing  the  number 
and  sometimes  the  names  of  those  who  were  to 
fight.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  ii.  8  ;  Suet.  Caes.  26.) 
When  the  day  came,  they  were  led  along  the 
arena  in  procession,  and  matched  by  pairs  (Hor. 
Sat.  i.  7.  20)  ;  and  their  swords  were  examined 
by  the  editor  to  see  if  they  were  sufficiently  sharp. 
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(Dion  Cass,  lxviii.  3 ;  Suet.  Tit.  9  ;  Lipsius, 
Excitrs.  ad  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  37.)  At  first  there  was 
a  kind  of  slam  battle,  called  praelusio,  in  which 
th«y  fought  with  wooden  swords,  or  the  like  (Cic. 
de  Orat.  ii.  78,  80  ;  Ovid,  Ars  Amat.  iii.  515  ; 
Senec.  Epist.  117),  and  afterwards  at  the  sound  of 
the  trumpet  the  real  battle  began.  When  a  gladi- 
ator was  wounded,  the  people  called  out  habet  or 
hoc  habet ;  and  the  one  who  was  vanquished  low- 
ered his  arms  in  token  of  submission.  His  fate, 
however,  depended  upon  the  people,  who  pressed 
down  their  thumbs  if  they  wished  him  to  be 
saved,  but  turned  them  up  if  they  wished  him  to 
be  killed  (Hor.  Ep.  i.  18.  66  ;  Juv.  iii.  36),  and 
ordered  him  to  receive  the  sword  (ferrum  red- 
pere%  which  gladiators  usually  did  with  the 
greatest  firmness.  (Cic.  Tusc.  ii.  17,  pro  Seact. 
37,  pro  Mil.  34.)  If  the  life  of  a  vanquished 
gladiator  was  spared,  he  obtained  his  discharge  for 
that  day,  which  was  called  missio  (Mart.  xii.  29. 
7)  ;  and  hence  in  an  exhibition  of  gladiators  sine 
missione  (Liv.  xli.  20),  the  lives  of  the  conquered 
were  never  spared.  This  kind  of  exhibition, 
however,  was  forbidden  by  Augustus.  (Suet. 
Aug.  45.) 

Palms  were  usually  given  to  the  victorious 
gladiators  (Suet.  Cal.  32)  ;  and  hence,  a  gladiator, 
who  had  frequently  conquered,  is  called  "  pluri- 
marum  palmarum  gladiator"  (Cic.  pro  Rose.  Amer. 
6)  ;  money  also  was  sometimes  given.  (Juv.  vii. 
243  ;  Suet  Claud.  21.)  Old  gladiators,  and  some- 
times those  who  had  only  fought  for  a  short  time, 
were  discharged  from  the  service  by  the  editor  at 
the  request  of  the  people,  who  presented  each  of 
them  with  a  rudis  or  wooden  sword  ;  whence 
those  who  were  discharged  were  called  Rudiarii. 
(Cic.  Philip,  ii.  29  ;  Hor.  Ep.  i  1,  2  ;  Suet.  Tib. 
7  ;  Quint.  I.  c.)  If  a  person  was  free  before  he 
entered  the  ludus,  he  became  on  his  discharge  free 
again  ;  and  if  he  had  been  a  slave,  he  returned  to 
the  same  condition  again.  A  man,  however,  who 
had  been  a  gladiator  was  always  considered  to 
have  disgraced  himself,  and  consequently  it  ap- 
pears that  he  could  not  obtain  the  equestrian  rank 
if  he  afterwards  acquired  sufficient  property  to 
entitle  him  to  it  (Quint.  1.  c.)  ;  and  a  slave  who 
had  been  sent  into  a  ludus  and  there  manumitted 
either  by  his  then  owner  or  another  owner,  merely 
acquired  the  status  of  a  peregrinus  dediticius. 
(Gaius,  i.  13.)     [Dediticil] 

Shows  of  gladiators  were  abolished  by  Constan- 
tine  (Cod.  11.  tit.  43),  but  appear  notwithstanding 
to  have  been  generally  exhibited  till  the  time  of 
Honorius,  by  whom  they  were  finally  suppressed. 
(Theodoret.  Hist  Eccles.  v.  20.) 

Gladiators  were  divided  into  different  classes, 
according  to  their  arms  and  different  mode  of 
fighting,  or  other  circumstances.  The  names  of 
the  most  important  of  these  classes  is  given  in 
alphabetical  order :  — 

Andabatae  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  vii.  10),  wore  helmets 
without  any  aperture  for  the  eyes,  so  that  they 
were  obliged  to  fight  blindfold,  and  thus  excited 
the  mirth  of  the  spectators.  Some  modern  writers 
say  that  they  fought  on  horseback,  but  this  is 
denied  by  Orelli.  (Inscr.  2577.) 

Catervarii  was  the  ■  name  given  to  gladiators 
when  they  did  not  fight  in  pairs,  but  when  several 
fought  together.  (Suet.  Aug.  45  ;  gregatim  dimi- 
cantes*  Cat.  30.) 

Dtmacheri  appear  to  have  been  so  called,  be- 
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cause  they  fought  with  two  swords.  (Artemiod.  ii. 
32  ;  Orelli,  Inscr.  2584.) 

Equites  were  those  who  fought  on  horseback. 
(Orelli,  2569.  2577.) 

Essedarii  fought  from  chariots  like  the  Gaulu 
and  Britons.  [Esseda.]  They  are  frequently  men- 
tioned in  inscriptions.  (Orelli,  2566.  2584,  &c.) 

FiscaUs  were  those  under  the  empire,  who  were 
trained  and  supported  from  the  fiscus.  (Capitol. 
Gord.  33.) 

Hoplomachi  appear  to  have  been  those  who 
fought  in  a  complete  suit  of  armour.  (Suet.  Col. 
35  ;  Martial,  viii.  74  ;  Orelli,  2566.)  Lipsius  con- 
siders them  to  have  been  the  same  with  the  Sam- 
nites,  and  that  this  name  was  disused  under  the 
emperors,  and  hoplomachi  substituted  for  it. 

Laqueatores  were  those  who  used  a  noose  to 
catch  their  adversaries.  (Isiod.  xviii.  56.) 

Meridiani  were  those  who  fought  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  after  combats  with  wild  beasts  had 
taken  place  in  the  morning.  These  gladiators  were 
very  slightly  armed.  (Senec.  Epist.  7;  Suet.  Claud. 
34  ;  Orelli,  2587.) 

Mirmillones  are  said  to  have  been  so  called  from 
their  having  the  image  of  a  fish  (mormyr,  fJ.op* 
(x-bpos)  on  their  helmets.  (Festus,  s.  v.  Retiario.) 
Their  arms  were  like  those  of  the  Gauls,  whence  we 
find  that  they  were  also  called  Galli.  They  were 
usually  matched  with  the  retiarii  or  Thracians. 
(Cic.  Phil.  iii.  12,  vii.  6  ;  Juv.  viii.  200  ;  Suet. 
Cal.  32  ;  Orelli,  2566,  2580.) 

Ordinarii  was  the  name  applied  to  all  the  regular 
gladiators,  who  fought  in  pairs,  in  the  ordinary 
way.  (Senec.  Epist.  7 ;  Suet.  Aug.  45,  Cal.  26.) 

Postulaticii  were  such  as  were  demanded  by 
the  people  from  the  editor,  in  addition  to  those  who 
were  exhibited.  (Senec.  I.  c.) 

Provocatores  fought  with  the  Samnites  (Cic.  pro 
Sext.  64),  but  we  do  not  know  any  thing  respect- 
ing them  except  their  name.  They  are  mentioned 
in  inscriptions.  (Orelli,  2566.)  The  irpoGoKdrop 
mentioned  by  Artemiodorus  (ii.  32)  appears  to  bo 
the  same  as  the  provocator. 

Retiarii  carried  only  a  three-pointed  lance,  called 
tridens ov/uscina  [FusciNA],andanet  (rete), which 
they  endeavoured  to  throw  over  their  adversaries, 
and  then  to  attack  them  with  the  fuscina  while  they 
were  entangled.  The  retiarius  was  dressed  in  a  short 
tunic,  and  wore  nothing  on  his  head.  If  he  missed 
his  aim  in  throwing  the  net,  he  betook  himself  to 
flight,  and  endeavoured  to  prepare  his  net  for  a 
second  cast,  while  his  adversary  followed  him  round 
the  arena  in  order  to  kill  him  before  he  could  make 
a  second  attempt.  His  adversary  was  usually  a 
secutor  or  a  mirmillo.  (Juv.  ii.  1 43,  viii.  203  ;  Suet, 
Cal.  30  ;  Claud.  34  ;  Orelli,  2578.)  In  the  follow- 
ing woodcut,  taken  from  Winckelmann  (Monum. 
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Ined.  pi.  197),  a  combat  is  represented  between  a 
retiarius  and  a  mirmillo :  the  former  has  thrown 
his  net  over  the  head  of  the  latter,  and  is  proceed- 
ing to  attack  him  with  the  fascina.  The  lanista 
stands  behind  the  retiarius. 

Sammies  were  so  called,  because  they  were 
armed  in  the  same  way  as  that  people,  and  were 
particularly  distinguished  by  the  oblong  scutum. 
(Lit.  be  40  ;  Cic.  pro  Sext.  64.) 

Secutores  are  supposed  by  some  writers  to  be  so 
called  because  the  secutor  in  his  combat  with  the 
retiarius  pursued  the  latter  when  he  failed  in  se- 
curing him  by  his  net.  Other  writers  think  that 
they  were  the  same  as  the  supposititii,  mentioned  by 
Martial  (v.  24),  who  were  gladiators  substituted  in 
the  place  of  those  who  were  wearied  or  were  killed. 
(Suet.  Cal.  30  ;  Jut.  viii.  210.)  If  the  old  reading 
in  a  letter  of  Cicero's  (adAtt.  vii.  14)  is  correct, 
Julius  Caesar  had  no  less  than  500  secutores  in  his 
rudus  at  Capua  ;  but  it  appears  probable  that  we 
ought  to  read  scutorum  instead  of  secutorum. 

Supposititii.     See  Secutores. 

Tliraces  or  Threces  were  armed  like  the  Thra- 
cians  with  a  round  shield  or  buckler  (Festus,  s.  v. 
Tliraeces'),  and  a  short  sword  or  dagger  (sica,  Suet. 
Cal.  32),  which  is  called  falx  supina  by  Juvenal 
(viii.  201).  They  were  usually  matched,  as  already 
stated,  with  the  mirmillones.  The  woodcut  in  the 
next  column,  taken  from  Winckelmann  (I.  c),  re- 
presents a  combat  between  two  Thracians.  A 
lanista  stands  behind  each. 

Paintings  of  gladiatorial  combats,  as  well  as  of 
the  other  sports  of  the  amphitheatre,  were  favourite 
subjects  with  the  Roman  artists.  (Plin.  H.  N. 
xxxv.  33  ;  Capitol.  Gord.  3  ;  Vopisc.  Carin.  18.) 
Several  statues  of  gladiators  haTe  come  down  to 
us,  which  are  highly  admired  as  works  of  art :  of 
these  the  most  celebrated  is  the  gladiator  of  the 


Borghese  collection,  now  in  the  Museum  of  the 
LouTre,  and  the  dying  gladiator,  as  it  is  called,  in 
the  Capitoline  Museum.  Gladiatorial  combats  are 
represented  in  the  bas-reliefs  on  the  tomb  of  Scau- 
rus  at  Pompeii,  and  illustrate  in  many  particulars 
the  brief  account  which  has  been  given  in  this 
article  of  the  several  classes  of  gladiators.  These 
bas-reliefs  are  represented  in  the  following  wood- 
cuts from  Mazois  {Pomp.  i.  pi.  32).  The  figures 
are  made  of  stucco,  and  appear  to  have  been  mould- 
ed separately,  and  attached  to  the  plaster  by  pegs 
of  bronze  or  iron.  In  various  parts  of  the  frieze 
are  written  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  the 
gladiators  belonged,  and  also  the  names  of  the  gla- 
diators themselves,  and  the  number  of  their  vic- 
tories. The  first  pair  of  gladiators  on  the  left  hand 
represents  an  equestrian  combat.  Both  wear 
helmets  with  vizors,  which  cover  the  whole  face, 
and  are  armed  with  spears  and  round  bucklers. 
In  the  second  pair  the  gladiator  on  the  left  has 
been  wounded  ;  he  has  let  fall  his  shield,  and  is 
imploring  the  mercy  of  the  people  by  raising  his 
hand  towards  them.  His  antagonist  stands  be- 
hind him  waiting  the  signal  of  the  people.    Like 


all  the  other  gladiators  represented  on  the  frieze, 
they  wear  the  subligacuhim  or  short  apron  fixed 
above  the  hips.  The  one  on  the  left  appears  to  be 
a  mirmillo,  and  the  one  on  the  right,  with  an  ob- 
long shield  (seutum),  a  Samnite.  The  third  pah- 
consists  of  a  Thracian  and  a  mirmillo,  the  latter  of 


whom  is  defeated.  The  fourth  group  consists  of 
four  figures  ;  two  are  secutores  and  two  retiarii. 
The  secutor  on  his  knee  appears  to  have  been  de- 
feated by  the  retiarius  behind  him,  but  as  the 
fuscina  is  not  adapted  for  producing  certain  death, 
the  other  secutor  is  called  upon  to  do  it      The 
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retiarius  in  the  distance  is  probably  destined  to 
fight  in  his  turn  with  the  surviving  secutor.  The 
last  group  consists  of  a  mirmillo  and  a  Samnite  ; 
the  latter  is  defeated. 

In  the  last  woodcut  two  combats  are  repre- 
sented. In  the  first  a  Samnite  has  been  conquered 
by  a  mirmillo  ;  the  former  is  holding  up  his  hand 
to  the  people  to  implore  mercy,  while  the  latter 
apparently  wishes  to  become  his  enemy's  execu- 
tioner before  receiving  the  signal  from  the  people  ; 
but  the  Ianista  holds  him  back.  In  the  other 
combat  a  mirmillo  is  mortally  wounded  by  a 
Samnite, 

tt  will  be  observed  that  the  right  arm  of  every 
figure  is  protected  by  armour,  which  the  left  does 
not  require  on  account  of  the  shield.  [Bestiarii  ; 
Vbnatio.]     (Lipaius,  Saturnalia.') 

GLADIUS  (&<po$,  poet.  Hop,  <$>&o"yavov\  a 
sword  or  glaive,  by  the  Latin  poets  called  ensis. 
The  ancient  sword  had  generally  a  straight  two- 
edged  blade  (&fi<f>r}K€s9  Horn.  It.  x.  256),  rather 
broad,  and  nearly  of  equal  width  from  hilt  to  point. 
Gladiators,  however,  used  a  sword  which  was 
curved  like  a  scimitar.  (Mariette,  JRecueil,  No.  92.) 
In  times  of  the"  remotest  antiquity  swords  were 
made  of  bronze,  but  afterwards  of  iron.  (Eurip. 
Phoen.  67,  529, 1438  ;  Virg.  Am.  iv.  579,  vi.  260, 
xii.  950.)  The  Greeks  and  Romans  wore  them 
on  the  left  side  (Sid.  Apollin.  Carm.  2),  so  as  to 
draw  them  out  of  the  sheath  (vagina,  koM6s)  by 
passing  the  right  hand  in  front  of  the  body  to  take 
hold  of  the  hilt  with  the  thumb  next  to  the  blade. 
Hence  Aeschylus  distinguishes  the  army  of  Xerxes 
by  the  denomination  of  /j.axatpo(f>6pov  eOvos  (Pers. 
56),  alluding  to  the  obvious  difference  in  their  ap- 
pearance in  consequence  of  the  use  of  the  Acinaceb 
instead  of  the  sword. 

The  early  Greeks  used  a  very  short  sword. 
Iphicrates,  who  made  various  improvements  in 
armour  about  400  b.  c,  doubled  its  length  (Diod. 
xv.  44),  so  that  an  iron  sword,  found  in  a  tomb 
at  Athens,  and  represented  by  Dodwell  (Tow,  i. 
p.  443),  was  two  feet  five  inches  long,  including 
the  handle,  which  was  also  of  iron.  The  Roman 
sword,  as  was  the  case  also  with  their  other 
offensive  weapons,  was  larger,  heavier,  and  more 
formidable  than  the  Greek.  (Florus,  ii.  7.)  Its 
length  gave  occasion  to  the  joke  of  Lentulus  upon 
his  son-in-law,  who  was  of  very  low  stature, 
"  Who  tied  my  son-in-law  to  his  sword  ?"  (Ma- 
crob.  Saturn,  ii.)  To  this  Roman  sword  the 
Greeks  applied  the  term  o-irAQy]  (Arrian,  Tact), 
which  was  the  name  of  a  piece  of  wood  of  the  same 
form  used  in  weaving  [Tela].  The  British  glaive 
was  still  larger  than  the  Roman.  (Tac.  Agric.  36.) 
In  a  monument  found  in  London,  and  preserved 
at  Oxford,  the  glaive  is  represented  between  three 
and  four  feet  long.  (Montfaucon,  Supplem.  iv. 
p.  16.) 

The  principal  ornament  of  the  sword  was  be- 
stowed upon  the  hilt.     [Capulus.] 

Gladius  was  sometimes  used  in  a  wide  sense,  so 
as  to  include  Pugio.     (A.  Gell.  ix.  13.)     [J.  Y.] 

GLANDES.     [Fdnda.] 

GNOMON  {yv&p.uv).     [Horologium.] 

GOMPHI.     [Via.] 

GORGYRA  (yoyyipa).    [Carcer.] 

GRADUS  (j8i),im),  a  step,  as  a  measure  of  length, 
was  half  a  pace  (passus)  and  contained  2£  feet, 
Greek  and  Roman  respectively,  and  therefore  the 
Greek  0rj/ia  was  rather  more,  and  the  Roman 
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gradus  rather  less,  than  2J  feet  English.    (See  the 
Tables.)  [P.S.] 

GRADUS  COGNATIONIS.     [Cognati.] 

GRAECOSTASIS,  a  place  in  the  Roman 
forum,  on  the  right  of  the  Comitium,  was  so  called 
because  the  Greek  ambassadors,  and  perhaps  also 
deputies  from  other  foreign  or  allied  states,  were 
allowed  to  stand  there  to  hear  the  debates.  The 
Graecostasis  was,  as  Niebuhr  remarks,  like  privi- 
leged seats  in  the  hall  of  a  parliamentary  assem- 
bly. The  Stationes  Municipiorum,  of  which  Pliny 
speaks  {Ii.  If.  xvi.  44.  s.  86),  appear  to  have  been 
places  allotted  to  municipals  for  the  same  purpose. 
When  the  sun  was  seen  from  the  Curia  coming 
out  between  the  Rostra  and  the  Graecostasis,  it 
was  mid-day  ;  and  an  accensus  of  the  consul  an- 
nounced the  time  with  a  clear  loud  voice.  (Plin. 
H.  N.  vii.  60,  xxxiii.  1.  s.  6  ;  Cic.  ad  Q.  Fr.  ii.  I  j 
Varr.  L.  L.  v.  155,  ed.  Miiller  ;  Niebuhr,  Hist,  nf 
Rome,  vol.  ii.  note  116.) 

GRAMMATEUS  (ypawareis),  a  clerk  or 
scribe.  Among  the  great  number  of  scribes  em- 
ployed by  the  magistrates  and  governments  of 
Athens,  there  were  three  of  a  higher  rank,  who 
were  real  state-officers.  (Suidas,  s.  «.)  Their 
functions  are  described  by  Pollux  (viii.  98).  One 
of  them  was  appointed  by  lot,  by  the  senate,  to  serve 
the  time  of  the  administration  of  each  prytany, 
though  he  always  belonged  to  a  different  prytany 
from  that  which  was  in  power.  He  was  therefore 
called  ypa/j./xarevs  Kara  Trpvravziav.  (Demosth. 
c.  Timocrat.  p.  720.)  His  province  was  to  keep  the 
public  records,  and  the  decrees  of  the  people  which 
were  made  during  the  time  of  his  office,  and  to  de- 
liver to  the  thesmothetae  the  decrees  of  the  senate, 
(Demosth.  I.  e.)  Demosthenes  in  another  passage 
{de  Fals.  Leg.  p.  381)  states  that  the  public  docu- 
ments, which  were  deposited  in  the  Metroon,  were 
in  the  keeping  of  a  public  slave  ;  whence  we  must 
suppose  with  Schb'mann  {de  Comit.  p.  302,  transl.) 
that  this  servant,  whose  office  was  probably  for  life, 
was  under  the  ypa/ifiareis,  and  was  his  assistant. 
Previous  to  the  archonship  of  Eucleides,  the  name 
of  this  scribe  was  attached  to  the  beginning  of 
every  decree  of  the  people  (Schomann,  p.  132,  &c: 
compare  Boule)  ;  and  the  name  of  the  ypap.fj.a.re6s 
who  officiated  during  the  administration  of  the 
first  prytany  in  a  year  was,  like  that  of  the  archon 
eponymus,  used  to  designate  the  year. 

The  second  ypapfiaTefo  was  elected  by  the 
senate,  by  x€'P0T0,,^a>  and  was  entrusted  with 
the  custody  of  the  laws  (£nl  robs  j/dfiovs,  Pollux, 
I.  c. ;  Demosth.  c.  Timocrat.  p.  713  ;  de  Ooron.  p. 
238).  His  usual  name  was  ypafifj-arebs  ttjs  jSouAfc, 
but  in  inscriptions  he  is  also  called  ypafifj-arebs  r&v 
/HovXevrav  (Bb'ckh,  Pvbl.Econ.  p.  185,  2d  edit.). 
Further  particulars  concerning  his  office  are  not 
known. 

A  third  ypaixparevs  was  called  ypa/jL/j-arsbs  ttjs 
ir6\eas  (Thucyd.  vii.  10),  or  ypap./mTtbs  ttjs 
fiov\r)s  koX  rod  5"f]fj.ov.  He  was  appointed  by  the 
people,  by  xe(P0T0*''a»  an(l  the  principal  part  of 
his  office  was  to  read  any  laws  or  documents  which 
were  required  to  be  read  in  the  assembly  or  in  the 
senate.  (Pollux,  I.  c. ;  Demosth.  de  Fals.  Leg.  p. 
419  ;  c.  Leptin.  p.  485  ;  Suidas,  s.  v.) 

A  class  of  scribes,  inferior  to  these,  were  those 
persons  who  were  appointed  clerks  to  the  several 
civil  or  military  officers  of  the  state,  or  who  served 
any  of  the  three  ypap.p.a.Ttis  mentioned  above  as 
under-clerks  {vwoypap.fuiTe!s,  Demosth.  de  Fals. 
p  p 
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Coram,   p.  314  ; 


Leg.  p.  419  ;.  de  Coron.  p.  314  ;  Antiphon,  de 
Clioreut.  p.  792  ;  Lysias,  c.  NicomacA.  p.  864). 
These  persons  were  either  public  slaves  or  citizens 
of  the  lower  orders,  as  appears  from  the  manner  in 
which  Demosthenes  speaks  of  them,  and  were  not 
allowed  to  hold  their  office  for  two  succeeding 
years.  (Lysias,  c.  Nicomach.  p.  864,  according 
to  the  interpretation  of  this  passage  by  Bockh, 
PM.  Ecan.  p.  188,  note  168.) 

Different  from  these  common  clerks  were  the 
bvriypatpeTs,  checking-clerks  or  counter-scribes,  who 
must  likewise  he  divided  into  two  classes,  a  lower 
and  a  higher  one.  The  former  comprised  those 
who  accompanied  the  generals  and  cashiers  of  the 
armies  (Demosth.  de  Cherson.  p.  101),  who  kept 
the  control  of  the  expenditure  of  the  sacred  money, 
&c.  (Bockh,  PM.  Earn.  p.  187).  The  higher  class 
of  avTtypatpeis,  on  the  other  hand,  were  public 
officers.  Their  number  was,  accordiug  to  Harpo- 
cration  (s.  «.),  only  two,  the  avriypatpebi  ttjs 
Sioucfitretos,  and  the  avriypatpebs  rrjs  PovKrjs.  The 
office  of  the  former  was  to  control  the  expenditure 
of  the  public  treasury  (Siof/njim)  ;  the  latter  was 
always  present  at  the  meetings  of  the  senate,  and 
recorded  the  accounts  of  money  which  was  paid 
into  the  senate.  (Compare  Pollux,  viii.  98  ;  Suidas, 
s.  v.)  He  had  also  to  lay  the  accounts  of  the 
public  revenue  before  the  people  in  every  prytany, 
so  that  he  was  a  check  upon  the  airoSertTai.  He 
was  at  first  elected  by  the  people  by  xi'POTOV^a< 
but  was  afterwards  appointed  by  lot.  (Aeschin.  o. 
Ctesiph.  p.  417  ;  Pollux,  I.  c.) 

The  great  number  of  clerks  and  counter-clerks 
at  Athens  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  in- 
stitution of  the  ivBivi),  which  could  not  otherwise 
have  been  carried  into  effect.  (See  Schomann,  de 
Comit.  p.  302,  &c.  ;  Bockh,  I.  c.  ;  Hermann, 
Polit.  Antiq.  §  127.  n.  17  and  18.)  [L.  S.] 

GBAMMATOPHYLACIUM.        [Tabula- 

RIOM.] 

GRAPHE  (yptvpij),  in  its  most  general  accept- 
ation, comprehends  all  state  trials  and  criminal 
prosecutions  whatever  in  the  Attic  courts  ;  but  in 
its  more  limited  sense,  those  only  which  were  not 
distinguished  as  the  ei»0uz/jj,  eV8et£ts,  el<rayye\la 
by  a  special  name  and  a  peculiar  conduct  of  the 
proceedings.  The  principal  characteristic  differ- 
ences between  public  and  private  actions  are  enu- 
merated under  Dike,  and  the  peculiar  forms  of 
public  prosecutions,  such  as  those  above  men- 
tioned, are  separately  noticed.  Of  these  forms, 
together  with  that  of  the  Graphe,  properly  so 
called,  it  frequently  happened  that  two  or  more 
were  applicable  to  the  same  cause  of  action ;  and 
the  discretion  of  the  prosecutor  in  selecting  the 
most  preferable  of  his  available  remedies  was  at- 
tended by  results  of  great  importance  to  himself 
and  the  accused.  If  the  prosecutor's  speech 
(xarriyopia),  and  the  evidence  adduced  by  him, 
were  insufficient  to  establish  the  aggravated  cha- 
racter of  the  wrong  in  question,  as  indicated  by 
the  form  of  action  he  had  chosen,  his  ill-judged 
rigour  might  be  alleged  in  mitigation  of  the  punish- 
ment by  the  defendant  in  his  reply  (airo\oyia),  or 
upon  the  assessment  of  the  penalty  after  judgment 
given  ;  and  if  the  case  were  one  of  those  in  which 
the  dicasts  had  no  power  of  assessing  {arip-riTos 
ypcupij),  it  might  cause  a  total  failure  of  justice, 
and  even  render  the  prosecutor  liable  to  a  fine  or 
other  punishment.  (Dem.  c.  Androt.  p.  601,  c. 
Mad.  p.  523.) 
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The  courts  before  which  public  causes  could  be 
tried  were  very  various ;  and,  besides  the  ordinary 
Heliastic  bodies  under  the  control  of  the  nine 
archons  or  the  generals  or  logistae,  the  council  and 
even  the  assembly  of  the  people  occasionally  be- 
came judicial  bodies  for  that  purpose,  as  in  the  caso 
of  certain  Docimasiae  and  Eisangeliae.  (Meier, 
Att.  Proe.  pp.  205.  268.)  The  proper  court  in 
which  to  bring  a  particular  action  was  for  the  most 
part  determined  by  the  subject-matter  of  the  ac- 
cusation. In  the  trial  of  state  offences  it  was  in 
general  requisite  that  the  ostensible  prosecutor 
should  be  an  Athenian  citizen  in  the  full  posses- 
sion of  his  franchise  ;  but  on  some  particular  occa- 
sions (Thuc.  vi.  28  ;  Lys.  pro  Call  p.  186)  even 
slaves  and  resident  aliens  were  invited  to  come 
forward  and  lay  informations.  In  such  cases,  and 
in  some  Eisangeliae  and  other  special  proceedings, 
the  prosecution  and  conduct  of  the  cause  in  court 
was  carried  on  by  advocates  retained  by  the  state 
(1-vviiyopoi)  for  the  occasion  ;  but  with  the  excep- 
tion of  these  temporary  appointments,  the  protec- 
tion of  purely  state  interests  seems  to  have  been 
left  to  volunteer  accusers. 

In  criminal  causes  the  prosecution  was  con- 
ducted by  the  Kvpios  in  behalf  of  the  aggrieved 
woman,  minor,  or  slave  ;  his  Trpoar6,rr\s  probably 
gave  some  assistance  to  the  resident  alien  in  the 
commencement  of  proceedings,  though  the  accusa- 
tion was  in  the  name  of  the  person  aggrieved,  who 
also  made  his  appearance  at  the  trial  without  the 
intervention  of  the  patron  (Meier,  Att.  Proc. 
p.  661)  ;  and  a  complete  foreigner  would  upon 
this  occasion  require  the  same  or  a  still  further 
protection  from  the  proxenus  of  his  country 
With  the  exception  of  cases  in  which  the  Apagoge, 
Ephegesis  Endeixis,  or  EiBangelia  were  adopted, 
in  the  three  first  of  which  an  arrest  actually  did 
and  in  the  last  might  take  place,  and  accusations 
at  the  Euthynae  and  Docimasiae,  when  the  accused 
was  or  was  supposed  by  the  law  to  be  present,  a 
public  action  against  a  citizen  commenced  like  an 
ordinary  law-suit,  with  a  summons  to  appear  be- 
fore the  proper  magistrate  on  a  fixed  day.  (Plato, 
Eulliyph.  init)  The  anacrisis  then  followed 
[Anacrisis]  ;  but  the  bill  of  accusation  was 
called  a  ypa<pi\,  or  (paais,  as  the  case  might  be,  and 
not  an  eyic\Tifin  or  A.rj£is,  as  in  private  actions  j 
neither  could  a  public  prosecution  be  referred  to 
an  arbitrator  [Diaetetae],  and  if  it  were  com- 
promised, would  in  many  cases  render  the  accuser 
liable  to  an  action  Kafivepecreas,  if  not  ipso  facto  to 
a  fine  of  a  thousand  drachmae.  (Meier,  Att.  Proc. 
p.  355.)  The  same  sum  was  also  forfeited  when 
the  prosecutor  failed  to  obtain  the  voices  of  a  fifth 
of  the  dicasts  in  all  cases  except  those  brought 
before  the  archon  that  had  reference  to  injury 
(KUKacns)  done  to  women  or  orphans ;  and  besides 
this  penalty,  a  modified  disfranchisement,  as,  for 
instance,  an  incapacity  to  bring  a  similar  accusa- 
tion, was  incurred  upon  several  occasions.  Upon 
the  conviction  of  the  accused,  if  the  sentence  were 
death,  the  presiding  magistrate  of  the  court  deli- 
vered the  prisoner,  who  remained  in  the  custody 
of  the  Scythae  (luring  the  trial,  to  the  Eleven, 
whose  business  it  was  to  execute  judgment  upon 
him.  If  the  punishment  were  confiscation  of  pro- 
perty, the  demarchs  made  an  inventory  of  the 
effects  of  the  criminal,  which  was  read  in  the  as- 
sembly of  the  people,  and  delivered  to  the  poletae, 
that  they  might  make  a  sale  of  the  goods,  and  pay 
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tn  the  proceeds  to  the  public  treasury.  (Meier,  Ati. 
Proc.  p.  740,  &c.)  [J.  S.  M.] 

GRAPHIA'RIUM.     [Stilus.] 
GRAPHIS.     [Pictura,  No.  VI.] 
GRAPHIUM.     [Stilus.] 
GREGORIA'NUS  CODEX.     [Codex  Grk- 
uorianus.] 
GRIPHUS  (yptyos).     [Aenigma.] 
GROMA.      [Agrimensores  ;     Castra,    p. 
251,  a.] 
GROSPHOS  (yp6atyos).     [Hasta.] 
GUBERNA'CULUM.     [Navis.] 
GUSTA'TIO.     [Coena,  p.  307,  a.] 
GUTTUS,  a  vessel,  with  a  narrow  mouth  or 
neck,  from  which  the  liquid  was  poured  in  drops : 
hence  its  name  "  Qui  vinum  dabant  ut  minutatim 
funderent,  a  guttis  guttum  appellarunt."     (Varr.  L. 
L.  v.  124,  ed.  Miiller.)     It  was  especially  used  in 
sacrifices  (Plin.  H.  N.  xvi.  38.  s.  73),  and  hence 
we  find  it  represented  on  the  Roman  coins  struck 
by  persons  who  held  any  of  the  priestly  offices  ; 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  annexed  coin  of  L.  Plancus, 
the  contemporary  of  Augustus,  where  it  appears, 
though  in  different  forms,  both  on  the  obverse  and 
reverse.     The  gnttus  was  also  used  for  keeping 


the  oil,  with  which  persons  were  anointed  in  the 
baths.  (Juv.  iii.  263,  xl  158.)  A  guttus  of  this 
kind  is  figured  on  p.  192. 
GYMNASIARCHES.  [Gymnasium.] 
GYMNA'SIUM  (yvfivdaiov).  The  whole  edu- 
cation of  a  Greek  youth  was  divided  into  three 
parts :  grammar,  music,  and  gymnastics  (ypdfj.fJ.UTa, 
fwvffucf),  and  yvfLvaffTiicf),  Plato,  Theag.  p.  1 22  ; 
Prut,  de  Audit,  c.  17  ;  Clitoph.  p.  497),  to  which 
Aristotle  (de  Republ.  viii.  3)  adds  a  fourth,  the 
art  of  drawing  or  painting.  Gymnastics,  however, 
were  thought  by  the  ancients  a  matter  of  such  im- 
portance, that  this  part  of  education  alone  occupied 
as  much  time  and  attention  as  all  the  others  put 
together  ;  and  while  the  latter  necessarily  ceased 
at  a  certain  period  of  life,  gymnastics  continued  to 
be  cultivated  by  persons  of  all  ages,  though  those 
of  an  advanced  age  naturally  took  lighter  and  less 
fatiguing  exercises  than  boys  and  youths.  (Xen. 
Sympos.  i.  7  ;  Lucian,  Lexiph.  5.)  The  ancients, 
and  more  especially  the  Greeks,  seem  to  have  been 
thoroughly  convinced  that  the  mind  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  in  a  healthy  state,  unless  the  body  was 
likewise  in  perfect  health,  and  no  means  were 
thought,  either  by  philosophers,  or  physicians,  to  be 
more  conducive  to  preserve  or  restore  bodily  health 
than  well-regulated  exercise.  The  word  gymnas- 
tics is  derived  from  yvp.v6s  (naked),  because  the 
persons  who  performed  their  exercises  in  public  or 
private  gymnasia  were  either  entirely  naked,  or 
merely  covered  by  the  short  %n&v.  (See  the  autho- 
rities inWachsmuth,  Hellen.  Alterth.  vol.  ii.  p.  354. 
2d  edit.,  and  Becker,  Charikles,  vol.  i.  p.  316.) 

The  great  partiality  of  the  Greeks  for  gymnastic 
exercises  was  productive  of  infinite  good :  they 
gave  to  the  body  that  healthy  and  beautiful  deve- 
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lopment  by  which  the  Greeks  excelled  all  other 
nations,  and  which  at  the  same  time  imparted  to 
their  minds  that  power  and  elasticity  which  will 
ever  be  admired  in  all  their  productions.  (Lucian, 
de  Gymnast.  15.)  The  plastic  art  in  particular 
must  have  found  its  first  and  chief  nourishment  in 
the  gymnastic  and  athletic  performances,  and  it 
may  be  justly  observed  that  the  Greeks  would 
never  have  attained  their  preeminence  in  sculpture 
had  not  their  gymnastic  and  athletic  exhibitions 
made  the  artists  familiar  with  the  beautiful  forms 
of  the  human  body  and  its  various  attitudes.  Re- 
specting the  advantages  of  gymnastics  in  a  medical 
point  of  view,  some  remarks  are  made  at  the  end 
of  this  article.  But  we  must  at  the  same  time 
confess,  that  at  a  later  period  of  Greek  history 
when  the  gymnasia  had  become  places  of  resort  for 
idle  loungers,  their  evil  effects  were  no  less  strik- 
ing. The  chief  objects  for  which  they  had  origi- 
nally been  instituted  were  gradually  lost  sight  of, 
and  instead  of  being  places  of  education  and  train- 
ing they  became  mere  places  of  amusement ;  and 
among  other  injurious  practices  to  which  they  gavo 
rise,  the  gymnasia  were  charged,  even  by  the  an- 
cients themselves,  with  having  produced  and  fos- 
tered that  most  odious  vice  of  the  Greeks,  the 
iraiSepacrTia,  (Plut.  Quaest.  Rom.  40.  vol.  ii. 
p.  122.  ed.  Wyttenb. ;  compare  AriBtot.  de  Republ. 
viii.  4  ;  Plat.  Philop.  3.) 

Gymnastics,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word, 
comprehended  also  the  agonistic  and  athletic  arts 
(hytavuTTiK'i]  and  a,9\T)Titcf}),  that  is,  the  art  of  those 
who  contended  for  the  prizes  at  the  great  public 
games  in  Greece,  and  of  those  who  made  gymnas- 
tic performances  their  profession  [Athletae  and 
Agonothetae].  Both  originated  in  the  gymna- 
sia, in  as  far  as  the  athletae,  as  well  as  the  agonis- 
tae  were  originally  trained  in  them.  The  athletae, 
however,  afterwards  formed  a  distinct  class  of  per- 
sons unconnected  with  the  gymnasia  ;  while  the 
gymnasia,  at  the  time  when  they  had  degenerated, 
were  in  reality  little  more  than  agonistic  schools, 
attended  by  numbers  of  spectators.  On  certain 
occasions  the  most  distinguished  pupils  of  the  gym- 
nasia were  selected  for  the  exhibition  of  public 
contests  [Lampadephoria],  so  that  on  the  whole 
there  was  always  a  closer  connection  between  the 
gymnastic  and  agonistic  than  between  the  gym- 
nastic and  athletic  arts.  In  a  narrower  sense,  how- 
ever, the  gymnasia  had,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
nothing  to  do  with  the  public  contests,  and  were 
places  of  exercise  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening 
and  improving  the  body,  or  in  other  words,  places 
for  physical  education  and  training ;  and  it  is 
chiefly  in  this  point  of  view  that  we  shall  consider 
them  in  this  article. 

Gymnastic  exercises  among  the  Greeks  seem  to 
have  been  as  old  as  the  Greek  nation  itself,  as 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  gymnastic  con- 
tests are  mentioned  in  many  of  the  earliest  legends 
of  Grecian  story  ;  but  they  were,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed, of  a  rude  and  mostly  of  a  warlike  character. 
They  were  generally  held  in  the  open  air,  and  in 
plains  near  a  river,  which  afforded  an  opportunity 
for  swimming  and  bathing.  The  Attic  legends 
indeed  referred  the  regulation  of  gymnastics  to 
Theseus  (Paus.  i.  39.  §  3),  but  according  to  Galen 
it  seems  to  have  been  about  the  time  of  Cleisthenes 
that  gymnastics  were  reduced  to  a  regular  and  com- 
plete system.  Great  progress,  however,  must  have 
been  made  as  earlv  as  the  time  of  Solon,  as  appears 
p  p  2 
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from  some  of  hie  laws  which  are  mentioned  below. 
It  was  about  the  same  period  that  the  Greek  towns 
began  to  build  their  regular  gymnasia  as  places  of 
exercise  for  the  young,  with  baths,  and  other  con- 
veniences for  philosophers  and  all  persons  who 
sought  intellectual  amusements.  There  was  pro- 
bably no  Greek  town  of  any  importance  which  did 
not  possess  its  gymnasium.  In  many  places,  such 
as  Ephesus,  Hierapolis,  and  Alexandria  in  Troas, 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  gymnasia  have  been 
discovered  in  modern  times.  Athens  alone  pos- 
sessed three  great  gymnasia,  the  Lyceum  (Avuetov), 
Cynosarges  (Kvi'iJo'ap,y7]s-),andtheAcademia(,AKa- 
B7jfj.ia)  ;  to  which,  in  later  times,  several  smaller  ones 
were  added.  All  places  of  this  kind  were,  on 
the  whole,  built  on  the  same  plan,  though,  from 
the  remains,  as  well  as  from  the  descriptions  still 
extant,  we  must  infer  that  there  were  many  dif- 
ferences in  their  detail.  The  most  complete  de- 
scription of  a  gymnasium  which  we  possess,  is  that 
given  by  Vitruvius  (v.  11),  which,  however,  is 
very  obscure,  and  at  the  same  time  defective,  in  as 
far  as  many  parts  which  seem  to  have  been  essen- 
tial to  a  gymnasium,  are  not  mentioned  in  it. 
Among  the  numerous  plans  which  have  been  drawn, 
according  to  the  description  of  Vitruvius,  that  of 
W.  N  ewton,  in  his  translation  of  Vitruvius,  vol.  i. 
fig,  52,  deserves  the  preference.  The  following 
woodcut  is  a  copy  of  it,  with  a  few  alterations. 
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The  peristylia  (D)  in  a  gymnasium,  which  Vi- 
truvius incorrectly  calls  palaestra,  are  placed  in  the 
form  of  a  square  or  oblong,  and  have  two  stadia 
(1200  feet)  in  circumference.  They  consist  of  four 
porticoes.  In  three  of  them  (ABC)  spacious  exe- 
drae  with  seats  were  erected,  in  which  philoso- 
phers, rhetoricians,  and  others,  who  delighted  in 
intellectual  conversation  might  assemble.  A  fourth 
portico  (E),  towards  the  south,  was  double,  so  that 
the  interior  walk  was  not  exposed  to  bad  weather. 
The  double  portico  contained  the  following  apart- 
ments: — The  Ephebeum  (F),  a  spacious  hall  with 
seats,  in  the  middle,  and  by  one-third  longer 
than  broad.  On  the  right  is  the  Coryceum  (G), 
perhaps  the  same  room  which  in  other  cases  was 
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called  Apodyterium ;  then  came  the  Conisterium  (H ) 
adjoining  ;  and  next  to  the  Conisterium,  in  the  re- 
turns of  the  portico,  is  the  cold  bath,  Kovrpov  (I), 
On  the  left  of  the  Ephebeum  is  the  Elaeothesinm, 
where  persons  were  anointed  by  the  aliptae  (K). 
Adjoining  the  Elaeothesium  is  the  Frigidarium 
(L),  the  object  of  which  is  unknown.  From  thence 
is  the  entrance  to  the  Propnigeum  (M),  on  the  re- 
turns of  the  portico  ;  near  which,  but  more  inward, 
behind  the  place  of  the  frigidarium,  is  the  vaulted 
sudatory  (N),  in  length  twice  its  breadth,  which 
has  on  the  returns  the  Laconicum  (0)  on  one  side, 
and  opposite  the  Laconicum,  the  hot-bath  (P). 
On  the  outside  three  porticoes  are  built ;  one  (Q), 
in  passing  out  from  the  peristyle,  and,  on  the  right 
and  left,  the  two  stadial  porticoes  (R  S),  of  which, 
the  one  (S)  that  faces  the  north,  is  made  double 
and  of  great  breadth,  the  other  (R)  is  single,  and 
so  designed  that  in  the  parts  which  encircle  the 
walls,  and  which  adjoin  to  the  columns,  there  may 
be  margins  for  paths,  not  less  than  ten  feet ;  and 
the  middle  is  so  excavated,  that  there  may  be  two 
steps,  a  foot  and  a  half  in  descent,  to  go  from  the 
margin  to  the  plane  (R),  which  plane  should  not 
be  less  in  breadth  than  12  feet;  by  this  means 
those  who  walk  about  the  margins  in  their  apparel 
will  not  be  annoyed  by  those  who  are  exercising 
themselves.  This  portico  is  called  by  the  Greeks 
^i/otos,  because  in  the  winter  season  the  athletae 
exercised  themselves  in  these  covered  stadia.  The 
£v(Tt6s  had  groves  or  plantations  between  the*  two 
porticoes,  and  walks  between  the  trees,  with  seats 
of  signine  work.  Adjoining  to  the  £v<tt6s  (R)  and 
double  portico  (S),  are  the  uncovered  walks  (U), 
which  in  Greek  are  called  irapaSpo^lSes,  to  which 
the  athletae,  in  fair  weather,  go  from  the  winter- 
xystus,  to  exercise.  Beyond  the  xystus  is  the 
stadium  (W),  so  large  that  a  multitude  of  people 
may  have  sufficient  room  to  behold  the  contests  of 
the  athletae. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  Vitruvius  in  this 
description  of  his  gymnasium  took  that  of  Naples 
as  his  model  ;  but  two  important  parts  of  othei 
Greek  gymnasia,  the  apodyterium  and  the  sphaeris-  ' 
terium,  are  not  mentioned  by  him.  The  Greeks 
bestowed  great  care  upon  the  outward  and  inward 
splendour  of  their  gymnasia,  and  adorned  them 
with  the  statues  of  gods,  heroes,  victors  in  the 
public  games,  and  of  eminent  men  of  every  class. 
Hermes  was  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  gymnasia, 
and  his  statue  was  consequently  seen  in  most  of 
them. 

The  earliest  regulations  which  we  possess  con- 
cerning the  gymnasia  are  contained  in  the  laws  of 
Solon.  One  of  these  laws  forbade  all  adults  to 
enter  a  gymnasium  during  the  time  that  boys  were 
taking  their  exercises,  and  at  the  festival  of  the 
Hermaea.  The  gymnasia  were,  according  to  the 
same  law,  not  allowed  to  be  opened  before  sun- 
rise, and  were  to  be  shut  at  sunset  (Aeschin. 
c.  Timarch.  p.  38.)  Another  law  of  Solon  ex- 
cluded slaves  from  gymnastic  exercises.  (Aeschin, 
c.  Timarch.  p.  147  ;  Plut.  Solon,  1 ;  Demosth.  e. 
Timocrat.  p.  736.)  Boys,  who  were  children  of 
an  Athenian  citizen  and  a  foreign  mother  (v68oi), 
were  not  admitted  to  any  other  gymnasium  but  the 
Cynosarges.  (Plut.  T/iem.  1.)  Some  of  the  laws 
of  Solon  relating  to  the  management  and  the  super- 
intendence of  the  gymnasia,  show  that  he  was 
aware  of  the  evil  consequences  which  these  insti- 
tutions might  produce,  unless  they  were  regulated 
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by  the  strictest  rules.  As  we,  however,  find  that 
adults  also  frequented  the  gymnasia,  we  must  sup- 
pose that,  at  least  as  long  as  the  laws  of  Solon 
were  in  force,  the  gymnasia  were  divided  into 
different  parts  for  persons  of  different  ages,  or  that 
persons  of  different  ages  took  their  exercise  at  dif- 
ferent times  of  the  day.  (Bb'ckh,  Corp.  Inscript. 
n.  246  and  2214.)  The  education  of  boys  up  to 
the  age  of  sixteen  was  divided  into  the  three  parts 
mentioned  above,,  so  that  gymnastics  formed  only 
one  of  them ;  but  during  the  period  from  the 
sixteenth  to  the  eighteenth  year  the  instruction 
in  grammar  and  music  seems  to  have  ceased,  and 
gymnastics  were  exclusively  pursued.  In  the  time 
of  Plato  the  salutary  regulations  of  Solon  appear 
to  have  been  no  longer  observed,  and  we  find  per- 
sons of  all  ages  visiting  the  gymnasia.  (Plat.  De 
Rep.  v.  p.  452  ;  Xen.  Sympos.  ii.  18.)  Athens  now 
possessed  a  number  of  smaller  gymnasia,  which  are 
sometimes  called  palaestrae,  in  which  persons  of  all 
ages  used  to  assemble,  and  in  which  even  the 
Hermaea  were  celebrated  by  the  boys,  while  for- 
merly this  solemnity  had  been  kept  only  in  the 
great  gymnasia,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  all  adults. 
(Plat.  Lys.  p.  206.)  These  changes,  and  the  laxi- 
tude  in  the  superintendence  of  these  public  places, 
caused  the  gymnasia  to  differ  very  little  from  the 
schools  of  the  athletae  ;  and  it  is  perhaps  partly 
owing  to  this  circumstance  that  writers  of  this  and 
subsequent  times  use  the  words  gymnasium  and 
palaestra  indiscriminately.  (Becker,  Charikles,  vol. 
Lp.  341.) 

Married  as  well  as  unmarried  women  were,  at 
Athens,  and  in  all  the  Ionian  states,  excluded  from 
the  gymnasia ;  but  at  Sparta,  and  in  some  other 
Doric  states,  maidens,  dressed  in  the  short  xir<*>v, 
were  not  only  admitted  as  spectators,  but  also  took 
part  in  the  exercises  of  the  youths.  Married 
women,  however,  did  not  frequent  the  gymnasia. 
(Plat.  De  Leg.  vii.  p.  806.) 

Respecting  the  superintendence  and  administra- 
tion of  the  gymnasia  at  Athens,  we  know  that 
Solon  in  his  legislation  thought  them  worthy  of 
great  attention  ;  and  the  transgression  of  some  of 
his  laws  relating  to  the  gymnasia  was  punished 
with  death.  His  laws  mention  a  magistrate,  called 
the  Gymnasiarch  (yvfxvafflapxos  or  yvfjLva<ria,pxn$) 
who  was  entrusted  with  the  whole  management 
of  the  gymnasia,  and  with  every  thing  connected 
therewith.  His  office  was  one  of  the  regular  litur- 
gies like  the  choregia  and  trierachy  (Isaeus,  De 
PHhdem.  her.  p.  154),  and  was  attended  with 
considerable  expense.  He  had  to  maintain  and 
pay  the  persons  who  were  preparing  themselves  for 
the  games  and  contests  in  the  public  festivals,  to 
provide  them  with  oil,  and  perhaps  with  the 
wrestlers'  dust.  It  also  devolved  upon  him  to 
adorn  the  gymnasium  or  the  place  where  the  agones 
took  place.  (Xen.  De  Rep.  At/ten.  i.  13.)  The 
gymnasiarch  was  a  real  magistrate,  and  invested 
with  a  kind  of  jurisdiction  over  all  those  who  fre- 
quented or  were  connected  with  the  gymnasia  ; 
and  his  power  seems  even  to  have  extended  beyond 
the  gymnasia,  for  Plutarch  (Amator.  c.  9,  &c.) 
states  that  he  watched  and  controlled  the  conduct 
of  the  ephebi  in  general.  He  had  also  the  power 
to  remove  from  the  gymnasia  teachers,  philosophers, 
and  sophists,  whenever  he  conceived  that  they 
exercised  an  injurious  influence  upon  the  young. 
(Aeschin.  c.  Timarch.)  Another  part  of  his  duties 
was  to  conduct  the  solemn  p-ames  at  certain  great 
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festivals,  especially  the  torch-race  (KafMraS-qcpopta), 
for  which  he  selected  the  most  distinguished  among 
the  ephebi  of  the  gymnasia.  The  number  of  gym- 
nasiarchs  was,  according  to  Libanius  on  l)emos- 
thenes  (c.  Mid.  p.  510)  ten,  one  from  every  tribe. 
(Compare  Demosth.  c.  Philip,  p.  50,  c.  Boeot.  p. 
996  ;  Isaeus,  De  Menecl.  c.  42.)  They  seem  to 
have  undertaken  their  official  duties  in  turns,  but 
in  what  manner  is  unknown.  Among  the  external 
distinctions  of  a  gymnasiarch,  were  a  purple  cloak 
and  white  shoes.  (Plut.  Anton.  33.)  In  early, 
times  the  office  of  gymnasiarch  lasted  for  a  year, 
but  under  the  Roman  emperors  we  find  that  some- 
times they  held  it  only  for  a  month,  so  that  there 
were  12  or  1 3  gymnasiarchs  in  one  year.  This  office 
seems  to  have  been  considered  so  great  an  honour, 
that  even  Roman  generals  and  emperors  were  am- 
bitious to  hold  it.  Other  Greek  towns,  like  Athens, 
had  their  own  gymnasiarchs,  but  we  do  not  know 
whether,  or  to  what  extent  their  duties  differed 
from  the  Athenian  gymnasiarchs.  In  CyTene  the 
office  was  sometimes  held  by  women.  (Krause, 
Gymnastik  und  Agonistik  d.  Hellenen,  p.  179,  &c.) 

Another  office  which  was  formerly  believed  to 
be  connected  with  the  superintendence  of  the  gym- 
nasia, is  that  of  Xystarchus  (^vardpxos).  But  it 
is  not  mentioned  previous  to  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
man emperors,  and  then  only  in  Italy  and  Crete. 
Krause  (lb.  p.  205,  &c.)  has  shown  that  this  office 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  gymnasia  properly  so 
called,  but  was  only  connected  with  the  schools  of 
the  athletae. 

An  office  which  is  likewise  not  mentioned  before 
the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors,  but  was  neverthe- 
less decidedly  connected  with  the  gymnasia,  is  that 
of  Cosmetes.  He  had  to  arrange  certain  games,  to 
register  the  names  and  keep  the  lists  of  the  ephebi, 
and  to  maintain  order  and  discipline  among  them. 
He  was  assisted  by  an  Anticosmetes  and  two  Hy- 
pocosmetae.     (Krause,  lb.  p.  211,  &c.) 

An.  office  of  very  great  importance,  in  an  educa- 
tional point  of  view,  was  that  of  the  Sophronistae 
((T<a<ppovio-Tat).  Their  province  was  to  inspire  the 
youths  with  a  love  of  (rcacppoa-vvr]^  and  to  protect 
this  virtue  against  all  injurious  influences.  In  early 
times  their  number  at  Athens  was  ten,  one  from 
every  tribe,  with  a  salary  of  one  drachma  per  day. 
(Etymol.  Mag.  s.  v.)  Their  duty  not  only  re- 
quired them  to  be  present  at  all  the  games  of  the 
ephebi,  but  to  watch  and  correct  their  conduct 
wherever  they  might  meet  them,  both  within  and 
without  the  gymnasium.  At  the  time  of  the  em- 
peror Marcus  Aurelius  only  six  Sophronistae,  as- 
sisted by  as  many  Hyposophronistae,  are  mentioned. 
(Krause,  lb.  p.  214,  &c.) 

The  instructions  in  the  gymnasia  were  given  by 
the  Gymnastae  (yvfxvao-rai)  and  the  Paedotribae 
(TraiSorpiSat)  ;  at  a  later  period  Hypopaedotribae 
were  added.  The  Paedotribes  was  required  to 
possess  a  knowledge  of  all  the  various  exercises 
which  were  performed  in  the  gymnasia  ;  the  Gym- 
nastes  was  the  practical  teacher,  and  was  expected 
to  know  the  physiological  effects  and  influences 
on  the  constitution  of  the  youths,  and  therefore 
assigned  to  each  of  them  those  exercises  which  he 
thought  most  suitable.  (Galen.  De  Valet,  twnd.  ii. 
9.  11  ;  Aristot.  Polit.  viii.  3.  2.)  These  teachers 
were  usually  athletae,  who  had  left  their  profes- 
sion, or  could  not  succeed  in  it.  (Aelian,  V.H  ii 
6  ;  Galen,  I.  c.  ii.  3,  &c.) 

The  anointing  of  the  bodies  of  the  youths,  and 
r  f  3 
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strewing  them  with  dust,  before  they  commenced 
their  exercises,  as  well  as  the  regulation  of  their 
diet,  was  the  duty  of  the  aliptae.  [Aliptae.] 
These  men  sometimes  also  acted  as  surgeons  or 
teachers.  (Plut.  Diem.  c.  1.)  Galen  (I.  c.  ii.  11) 
mentions  among  the  gymnastic  teachers,  a  ff(J>at- 
purTiit6s,  or  teacher  of  the  various  games  at  ball  ; 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  in  some  cases  parti- 
cular games  may  have  been  taught  by  separate 
persous. 

The  games  and  exercises  which  were  performed 
in  the  gymnasia  seem,  on  the  whole,  to  have  been 
the  same  throughout  Greece.  Among  the  Dorians, 
however,  they  were  regarded  chiefly  as  institutions 
for  hardening  the  body  and  for  military  training  ; 
among  the  lonians,  and  especially  the  Athenians, 
they  had  an  additional  and  higher  object,  namely, 
to  give  to  the  body  and  its  movements  grace  and 
beauty,  and  to  make  it  the  basis  of  a  healthy  and 
sound  mind.  But  among  all  the  different  tribes  of 
the  Greeks  the  exercises  which  were  carried  on  in 
a  Greek  gymnasium  were  either  mere  games,  or 
the  more  important  exercises  which  the  gymnasia 
had  in  common  with  the  public  agones  in  the  great 
festivals. 

Among  the  former  we  may  mention,  I.  The  ball 
((Ttpaipiais,  <T(patpofjLaxia,  &c),  which  was  in  uni- 
versal favour  with  the  Greeks,  and  was  here,  as  at 
Rome,  played  in  a  variety  of  ways,  as  appears  from 
the  words  aird^pa^is,  tTrifficvoos,  (pcuvivSa  or  apiraff- 
toV,  &c.  (Plat.  De  Legg.  vii.  p.  797  ;  compare 
Gronov.  ad  Plaut.  Curcid.  ii.  3.  17,  and  Becker, 
Gattus,  i.  p.  270.)  Every  gymnasium  contained 
one  large  room  for  the  purpose  of  playing  at  bail  in 
it  (a<paipt(niipiov),  2.  Ilai£eip  eA./cucn-fro'tf,  5teA- 
Kv<rTli/8a9  or  5i&  ypa[j.fj.T}s,  was  a  game  in  which  one 
boy,  holding  one  end  of  a  rope,  tried  to  pull  the 
boy  who  held  its  other  end,  across  a  line  marked 
between  them  on  the  ground.  3.  The  top  (/3eju67j£, 
&4ia€i£,  ^6/j.Sos,  (Trp6€iAos),  which  was  as  common 
an  amusement  with  Greek  boys  as  in  our  own 
days.  4.  The  tt£Vt(L\l8os,  which  was  a  game  with  five 
stones,  which  were  thrown  up  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  hand  and  caught  in  the  palm.  5.  2Kair4pSa, 
which  was  a  game  in  which  a  rope  was  drawn 
through  the  upper  part  of  a  tree  or  a  post.  Two 
boys,  one  on  each  side  of  the  post,  turning  their 
backs  towards  one  another,  took  hold  of  the  ends 
of  the  rope  and  tried  to  pull  each  other  up.  This 
sport  was  also  one  of  the  amusements  at  the  Attic 
Dionysia.  (Hesych.  s.  v.)  These  few  games  will 
suffice  to  show  the  character  of  the  gymnastic 
sports. 

The  more  important  games,  such  as  running 
(dp6fj.os),  throwing  of  the  5'ktkos  and  the  &kwv, 
jumping  and  leaping  (aA/ict,  with  and  without 
a\Tripes),  wrestling  (7ra\ij),  boxing  (Trvyp.Ti),  the 
pancratium  (irayKpdriov'),  iret/radKos,  Kap.vab'rjtpo- 
pla,  dancing  (opxfivis),  &c,  are  described  in  sepa- 
rate articles. 

A  gymnasium  was,  as  Vitruvius  observes,  not  a 
Roman  institution,  and  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus 
(Ant.  Rom.  vii.  70 — 72),  expressly  states  that  the 
whole  ayavLtrTiicfi  of  the  Romans,  though  it  was 
practised  at  an  early  period  in  the  Ludi  Maximi, 
was  introduced  among  the  Romans  from  Greece. 
Their  attention,  however,  to  developing  and 
strengthening  the  body  by  exercises  was  consider- 
able, though  only  for  military  purposes.  The  re- 
gular training  of  boys  in  the  Greek  gymnastics  was 
foreign  to  Roman  manners,  and  even  held  in  con- 
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tempt.  (Plut.  Quaest.  Rom.  40.)  Towards  the  end 
of  the  republic  many  wealthy  Romans,  who  had 
acquired  a  taste  for  Greek  manners,  used  to  attach 
to  their  villas  small  places  for  bodily  exercise, 
sometimes  called  gymnasia,  sometimes  palaestrae, 
and  to  adorn  them  with  beautiful  works  of  art. 
(Cic.  ad  Att.  i.  4,  c.  Verr.  iii.  5.)  The  emperor 
Nero  was  the  first  who  built  a  public  gymnasium 
at  Rome  (Sueton.  Ner.  12);  another  was  erected  by 
Commodus.  (Herod,  i.  12. 4.)  But  although  these 
institutions  were  intended  to  introduce  Greek 
gymnastics  among  the  Romans,  yet  they  never 
gained  any  great  importance,  as  the  magnificent 
thermae,  amphitheatres,  and  other  colossal  build- 
ings had  always  greater  charms  for  the  Romans 
than  the  gymnasia. 

For  a  fuller  account  of  this  important  subject, 
which  has  been  necessarily  treated  with  brevity  in 
this  article,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Hieronymus 
Mercurialis,  De  Arte  Gymnastica,  Lihri  vi.  1st  ed. 
Venice,  1573,  4th  ibid.  1601  ;  Burette,  Histoire 
dee  Athletes,  in  the  Mem.  de  l'Acad.  des  Inscript 
i.  3  ;  G.  Lb'bker,  Die  Gymnastik  der  Hellencn,  Mini- 
ster, 1835  ;  Wachsmuth,  HeUen.  Alterth.  vol.  ii. 
p.  344,  &c.  2d.  edit.  ;  MUller,  Dor.  iv.  5.  §  4,  &c. ; 
Becker,  Gattus,  vol.  i.  p.  270,  &c. ;  Clianldes,  vol.  i. 
pp.  309 — 345  ;  and  especially  J.  H.  Krause,  Die 
Gymnastik  mid  Agonistik  der  Hellenen,  Leipzig, 
1841  ;  Olympia,  Wien,  1838  ;  Die  Pytlden,  Ne- 
meen  &c,  Leipzig,  1841.  The  histories  of  edu- 
cation among  the  ancients,  such  as  those  of  Hoch- 
heimer,  Schwarz,  Cramer,  and  others,  likewise  con- 
tain much  useful  information  on  the  subject  [L.  S.] 

77ie  Relation  of  Gymnastics  to  Vie  Medical  Art.  — 
The  games  of  the  Greeks  had  an  immediate  influ- 
ence upon  the  art  of  healing,  because  they  consi- 
dered gymnastics  to  be  almost  as  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  health,  as  medicine  is  for  the  cure 
of  diseases.  (Hippocrates,  De  Locis  in  Homine,  vol. 
ii.  p.  1 38,  ed.  Kuhn  ;  Timaeus  Locrensis,  De  Anima 
Mundi,  p.  564,  in  Gale's  Qpusc.  Mytliol.)  It  was 
for  this  reason  that  the  gymnasia  were  dedicated 
to  Apollo,  the  god  of  physicians.  (Plut.  Sump.  viii. 
4.  §  4.)  The  directors  of  these  establishments,  as 
well  as  the  persons  employed  under  their  orders, 
the  bathers  or  aliptae,  passed  for  physicians,  and 
were  called  so,  on  account  of  the  skill  which  long 
experience  had  given  them.  The  directors,  called 
Tra\aiffTpo<pu\aKest  regulated  the  diet  of  the 
young  men  brought  up  in  the  gymnasia  ;  the 
sub-directors  or  Gymnastae,  prescribed  for  their 
diseases  (Plat,  de  Leg.  xi.  p.  916)  ;  and  the  inferiors 
or  bathers,  aliptae,  iatraliptae,  practised  blood- 
letting, administered  clysters,  and  dressed  wounds, 
ulcers,  and  fractures.  (Plat.  De  Leg.  iv.  p.  720  ; 
Celsus,  de  Medic,  i.  1  ;  Plin.  II.  N.  xxix.  2.) 
Two  of  these  directors,  Iccus,  of  Tarentum,  and 
Herodicus,  of  Selymbria,  a  town  of  Thrace,  de- 
serve particular  notice  for  having  contributed  to 
unite  more  closely  medicine  and  gymnastics.  Iccus, 
who  appears  to  have  lived  before  Herodicus  (Olymp. 
lxxvii.  Stephan.  Byzant.  s.  v.  Tapds,  p.  693  ;  com- 
pare Paus.  vi.  10.  §  2),  gave  his  chief  attention 
to  correcting  the  diet  of  the  wrestlers,  and  to  ac- 
customing them  to  greater  moderation  and  abstemi- 
ousness, of  which  virtues  he  was  himself  a  perfect 
model.  (Plat,  de  Leg.  viii.  p.  840  ;  Aelian,  far. 
Hist.  xi.  3  ;  Id.  Hist.  Animal,  vi.  ].)  Plato  con- 
siders him,  as  well  as  Herodicus,  to  have  been  one 
of  the  inventors  of  medical  gymnastics.  (Plat. 
Protagor.  §  20.  p.  316  ;  Lucian,  De  Conserib.  Hilt. 
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§  35.  p.  626.)    Herodicus,  who  is  sometimes  called 
Prodicus  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxix.  2),  lived  at  Athens 
a  short  time  before  the  Peloponnesian  war.     Plato 
says  that  he   was    not   only    a    sophist     (Plat. 
Prolog.  I.  a),  but  also  a  master  of  the  gymnasium 
(Id.  Rep.  iii.  p.  406),  and  physician    (Id.  Gorg. 
§  2.  p.  448),  and  in  fact  he   united   in  his   own 
person  these  three  qualities.     He   was   troubled, 
says  the  same  author,  with   very   weak   health, 
and  tried  if  gymnastic  exercises  would  not  help 
to  improve  it ;  and  having  perfectly  succeeded, 
he  imparted   his  method  to  others.     Before  him 
medical  dietetics  had  been  entirely  neglected,  espe- 
cially by  the  Asclepiadae.     (Id.  Rep.  iii.  p.  406.) 
If  Plato's   account   may  be   taken  literally  (Id. 
Phaedr.  p.  228),  he  much  abused  the  exercise  of 
gymnastics,  as   he  recommended   his  patients  to 
walk  from  Athens  to   Megara  and  to  return  as 
soon  as  they  had  reached  the  walls  of  the  latter 
town.*     The  author  of  the  sixth  book  De  Morb. 
Vulgar.    (Hippocr.   Epidem.    vi.    c.    3.    vol.   iii. 
p.  599)  agrees  with  Plato :     "  Herodicus,"  says 
he,  "  caused  people,  attacked  with  fever,   to  die 
from  walking  and  too   hard   exercise,  and  many 
of  his  patients  suffered  much  from  dry  rubbing." 
A  short  time  after  we  find,  says  Fuller  (Medi- 
cim  Gymnastica,  &c.  Lond.  1718,  8vo),  that  Hip- 
pocrates   (De  Vict.  Rat.  iii.  vol.  i.  p.  716),    with 
some  sort  of  glory,   assumes  to  himself  the   ho- 
nour of  bringing  that  method  to  a  perfection,  so 
as  to   be  able  to  distinguish   ■ninpov  to    aniav 
KpaTe'et   too?   tt6vovs,    rf    oi   ir6voi    Ttt   ffiria,  f) 
perpiais   exe(   ^P05  ^M-^a,  as   he   expresses  it. 
Pursuant  to  this,  we  find  him  in  several  places  of 
his  works  recommending  several  sorts  of  exercises 
upon  proper  occasions  ;  as  first,  friction  or  chafing, 
the  effects  of  which  he  explains  (De  Vict.  Rat.  ii. 
p.  701),  and  tells  us,  that  in  some  cases  it  will 
bring  down  the  bloatedness  of  the  solid  parts,  in 
others   it   will   incam  and   cause  an   increase   of 
flesh,   and  make   the  part  thrive.      He   advises 
(ibid.  p.  700)    walking,  of  which  they  had  two 
sorts,  their  round  and  straight  courses.     He  gives 
his  opinion  (ibid.  p.  701)  of  the  'AmKivfinara,  or 
preparatory  exercises,  which  served  to  warm  and 
fit  the  wrestlers  for  the  more  vehement  ones.     In 
some  cases  he  advises  the  rio\^,  or  common  wrest- 
ling (ibid.),  and  the  'twpoxeipla,  or  wrestling  by  the 
hands   only,  without  coming  close,  and  also  the. 
KaipuKo/uax'at  or  tne  exercise  of  the  Corycus,  or 
the  hanging  ball  (see  Antyllus,  apud  Mercur.  de 
Arte  Gymn.  p.  123)  ;  the  Xeipovopia,  a  sort  of  dex- 
terous and  regular  motion  of  the  hands,  and  upper 
parts  of  the  body,  something  after  a  military  man- 
ner ;  the  'AMv$T)<ns,  or  rolling  in  sand  ;  and  once 
(ibid.  p.  700)   we  find  mentioned,  with  some  ap- 
probation, the  'Hireipoi  "I7r7n»,  Equi  Indefinite  by 
which  is  probably  meant  galloping  long  courses  in 
the  open  field. 

As  for  Galen,  he  follows  Hippocrates  in  this,  as 
closely  as  in  other  things,  and  declares  his  opinion 
of  the  benefit  of  exercises  in  several  places  ;  his 
second  book  "  De  Sanitate  Tuenda,"  is  wholly 
upon  the  use  of  the  sirigil,  or  the  advantage  of 
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*  "  The  distance  from  Athens  to  Megara  was  2 1 0 
stadia,  as  we  learn  from  Procopius.  (Bell.  Vand. 
i.  1.)  Dion  Chrysostom  calls  it  a  day's  journey. 
{Orat.  vi.)  Modern  travellers  reckon  eight  hours. 
(Dodwell,  Class.  Tour,  vol.  ii.  p.  177.)"  Cramer, 
inc..  Greece,  vol.  ii.  sect.  13,  p.  4-30. 


regular  chafing:  he  has  written  a  little  tract, 
Tlepl  t«v  Sia  MiKpos  2<pa(pas  Tvpvaalov,  where- 
in he  recommends  an  exercise,  by  which  the 
body  and  mind  are  both  at  the  same  time 
affected.  In  his  discourse  to  Thrasybulus,  Ui- 
TEpov  'larptKTJs  $  VufivaffriKris  eoTi  to  'T-yieii'dV, 
he  inveighs  against  the  athletic  and  other  violent 
practices  of  the  gymnasium,  but  approves  of  the 
more  moderate  exercises,  as  subservient  to  the 
ends  of  a  physician,  and  consequently  part  of  that 
art.  The  other  Greek  writers  express  a  similar 
opinion  ;  and  the  sense  of  most  of  them  in  this 
matter  is  collected  in  Oribasius's  "  Collecta  Medi- 
cinalia."  In  those  remains  which  are  preserved 
of  the  writings  of  Antyllus,  we  read  of  some  sorts 
of  exercises  that  are  not  mentioned  by  Galen  or 
any  former  author  ;  among  the  rest  the  Cricilasia 
as  the  translators  by  mistake  call  it,  instead  of 
Cricoelasia.  This,  as  it  had  for  many  ages  been 
disused,  Mercurialis  himself,  who  had  made  the 
most  judicious  inquiries  into  this  subject  (DeArte 
Gymnastica,  4to.  Amstel.  1672),  does  not  pretend 
to  explain  ;  and  I  believe,  says  Freind  (Hist,  of 
Physic,  vol.  i.),  though  we  have  the  description  of 
it  set  down  in  Oribasius  (Coll.  Medic,  vi.  26),  it 
will  be  hard  to  form  any  idea  of  what  it  was. 

The  ancient  physicians  relied  much  on  exercise 
in  the  cure  of  the  dropsy  (compare  Hor.  Epist.  i. 
2.  34.     "  Si   noles    sanus,    curres    hydropicus "), 
whereas  we  almost  totally  neglect  it.     (Alexander 
Trallianus,  De  Medic,  ix.  3.  p.  524,  ed.  Basil.) 
Hippocrates  (De  Internis  Affection,  sect.  28.  vol. 
ii.  p.  518)    prescribes  for  one  that  has  a  dropsy 
TaAanra'ptcu,  or  fatiguing-exercises,  and  he  makes 
use  of  the  same  word  in  his  Epidemics,  and  almost 
always  when  he  speaks  of  the  regimen  of  a  dropsi- 
cal person,  implying,  that  though  it  be  a  labour 
for  such  people  to  move,  yet  they  must  undergo 
it  ;  and  this  is  so  much  the  sense  of  Hippocrates, 
that  Spon  has  collected  it  into  one  of  the  new  Apho- 
risms, which  he  has  drawn  out  of  his  works.  Celsus 
says  of  this  case  (De  Medic,  iii.  21.  p.  152,  ed.  Ar- 
gent.), "  Concutiendum  multa  gestatione  corpus  est." 
The  Romans  placed  great  reliance  upon  exercise 
for  the  cure  of   diseases  ;   and  Asclepiades,  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  Pompey  the  Great,  brought 
this  mode  of  treatment  into  great  request.      He 
called    exercises  ike  common  aids  of  physic,  and 
wrote  a  treatise  on  the  subject,  which  is  mentioned 
by  Celsus  in  his  chapter    "  De  Frictione "  (De 
Medic,  ii.  14.  p.  82),  but  the  book  is  lost.  He  carried 
these  notions  so  far,    that  he  invented  the  Lecti 
Pensiles   (Plin.  H.  N.  xxvi.  8)    or  hanging  beds, 
that  the  sick  might  be  rocked  to  sleep  ;  which  took 
so  much  at  that  time,  that  they  came  afterward  s  to  be 
made  of  silver,  and  were  a  great  part  of  the  luxury 
of  that  people  ;  he  had  so  many  particular  ways  to 
make  physic  agreeable,  and  was  so  exquisite  in  the 
invention  of  exercises  to  supply  the  place  of  medi- 
cine, that  perhaps  no  man  in  any  age  ever  had  the 
happiness  to  obtain  so  general  an  applause  ;  and 
Pliny  says  (ibid.  c.  7)  by  these  means  he  made  him- 
self the  delight  of  mankind.  About  this  time  the  Ro- 
man physicians  sent  their  consumptive  patients  to 
Alexandria,  and  with  very  good  success,  as  we  find 
by  both  the  Plinys  ;   this  was  done  partly  for  the 
change  of  air,  but  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  exer- 
cise by  the  motion  of  the  ship ;  and  therefore  Celsus 
says  (De  Medic,  iii.  22.  p.  156),  "  Si  vera  Phthisis 
est,  opus  est  longa  navigatione  ;"  and  a  little  after 
he  makes  Vehicuium  and  Navis  tn  be  two  of  the 
p  p  4 
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chief  remedies.  As  for  the  other  more  common 
exercises,  they  were  daily  practised,  as  is  manifest 
from  Celsus,  Caelius  Aurelianus,  Theodoras  Prisci- 
anus,  and  the  rest  of  the  Latin  physicians.  And  we 
do  not  want  instances  of  cures  wrought  by  these 
means.  Suetonius  (Calig.  c.  3)  tells  us  that  Ger- 
manicus  was  cured  of  a  "  crurum  gracilitas,"  as  he 
expresses  it  (by  which  he  probably  means  an  Atro- 
phy), by  riding  ;  and  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Cicero, 
gives  us  an  account  of  bis  weakness,  and  that  he  re- 
covered his  health  by  travelling,  and  excessive  dili- 
gence in  rubbing  and  chafing  his  body.  (Compare 
Cic  Brut.  c.  91.)  Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxl  33)  tells 
us  Annaeus  Gallio,  who  had  been  consul,  was  cured 
of  a  consumption  by  a  sea  voyage  ;  and  Galen  gives 
us  such  accounts  of  the  good  effectB  of  particular 
exercises,  and  they  were  practised  so  universally 
by  all  classes,  that  it  cannot  be  supposed  but  they 
must  have  been  able  to  produce  great  and  good 
effects.  However,  from  an  attentive  perusal  of 
what  we  find  on  this  subject  in  the  classical  au- 
thors, the  reader  can  hardly  fail  of  being  convinced 
that  the  ancients  esteemed  gymnastics  too  highly, 
just  as  the  moderns  too  much  neglect  them  ;  and 
that  in  this,  as  in  many  other  matters,  both  in 
medicine  and  philosophy,  truth  lies  between  the 
two  extremes.  [W.  A.  G.] 

GYMNASTES.  [Gymnasium,  p.  581,  b.] 
GYMNE'SII  or  GYMNE'TES  (yv/xv faun,  or 
yu/ivrJTes),  were  a  class  of  bond-slaves  at  Argos, 
who  may  be  compared  with  the  Helots  at  Sparta. 
(Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  Xios :  Pollux,  iii.  83.)  Their 
name  shows  that  they  attended  their  masters  on 
military  service  in  the  capacity  of  light-armed 
troops.  Miiller  (Dor.  iii.  4.  §  2)  remarks  that  it 
is  to  these  gymnesii  that  the  account  of  Herodotus 
(vi.  83)  refers,  that  6000  of  the  citizens  of  Argos 
having  been  Blain  in  battle  by  Cleomenes,  king  of 
Sparta  (Id.  vii.  148),  the  slaves  got  the  govern- 
ment into  their  own  hands,  and  retained  possession 
of  it  until  the  sons  of  those  who  had  fallen  had 
grown  to  manhood.  Afterwards,  when  the  young 
citizens  had  grown  up,  the  slaves  were  compelled 
by  them  to  retire  to  Tiryns,  and  then  after  a  long 
war,  as  it  appears,  were  either  driven  from  the 
territory,  or  again  subdued. 

GYMNOPAEDIA  (yvfivoirai^ta),  the  festi- 
val of  "  naked  youths,"  was  celebrated  at  Sparta 
every  year  in  honour  of  Apollo  Pythaeus,  Ajtemis, 
and  Leto.  The  statues  of  these  deities  stood  in  a 
part  of  the  Agora  called  X°P^S9  and  it  was  around 
these  statues  that,  at  the  gymnopaedia,  Spartan 
youths  performed  their  choruses  and  dances  in 
honour  of  Apollo.  (Paus.  iii.  11.  §  7.)  The  festival 
lasted  for  several,  perhaps  for  ten,  days,  and  on 
the  last  day  men  also  performed  choruses  and 
dances  in  the  theatre  ;  and  during  these  gymnastic 
exhibitions  they  sang  the  songs  of  Thaletas  and 
Alcman,  and  the  paeans  of  Dionysodotus.  The 
leader  of  the  chorus  (irpoffrar^s  or  x°P07rot^s) 
wore  a  kindofchaplet,  called  o~r4<f>avoi  ^upeon/cof, 
in  commemoration  of  the  victory  of  the  Spartans 
at  Thyrea.  This  event  seems  to  have  been  closely 
connected  with  the  gymnopaedia,  for  those  Spartans 
who  had  fallen  on  that  occasion  were  always 
praised  in  songs  at  this  festival.  (Athen.  xv. 
p.  678  ;  Plut.  Agesil.  29  ;  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  4.  §  1 6  ■ 
Hesych.  Suid.  Etym.  Mag.  and  Timaeus,  Glossar. 
s.  v.  rvfxvoircuBLa.)  The  boys  in  their  dances  per- 
formed such  rhythmical  movements  as  resembled 
the  exercises  of  the  palaestra  and  the  pancration, 
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and  also  imitated  the  wild  gestures  of  the  worship  of 
Dionysus.  (Athen.xiv.  p. 631.) i  Muller  (Hist.ofGr. 
Lit.  vol.  i.  p.  161)  supposes,  with  great  probability, 
that  the  dances  of  the  gymnopaedia  partly  consist- 
ed of  mimic  representations,  as  the  establishment 
of  the  dances  and  musical  entertainments  at  this 
festival  was  ascribed  to  the  musicians,  at  the  head 
of  whom  was  Thaletas.  (Plut.  de  Mus.  c.  9.)  The 
whole  season  of  the  gymnopaedia,  during  which 
Sparta  was  visited  by  great  numbers  of  strangers, 
was  one  of  great  merriment  and  rejoicings  (Xen. 
Memor.  i.  2.  §  61  ;  Plut  Agesil.  29  ;  Pollux,  iv. 
14.  104),  and  old  bachelors  alone  seem  to  have 
been  excluded  from  the  festivities.  (Osann,  ds 
Coelibum  a/pud  Veteres  Popvlos  Conditions  Com- 
mentat.  p.  7,  &c.)  The  introduction  of  the  gymno- 
paedia, which  subsequently  became  of  such  import- 
ance as  an  institution  for  gymnastic  and  orchestic 
performances,  and  for  the  cultivation  of  the  poetic 
and  musical  arts  at  Sparta,  is  generally  assigned  to 
the  year  665  b.  c.  (Compare  Meursius,  Orchestra, 
p.  12,  &c.  ;  Creuzer,  Commentat.  Herod,  i.  p.  230  ; 
Muller,  Dor.  vol.  ii.  p.  350,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

GYNAECONI'TIS.  [Domus,  pp.  423— 
425.] 

GYNAECO'NOMI  or  GYNAECOCOSMI 
(yvvaiKov6^.oi  or  yvva.ucoK6a-p.oi),  were  magistrates 
at  Athens,  who  superintended  the  conduct  of  Athe- 
nian women.  (Pollux,  viii.  112.)  We  know  little 
of  the  duties  of  these  officers,  and  even  the  time 
when  they  were  instituted  is  not  quite  certain. 
Bb'ckh  (de  Pkiloch.  p.  24)  has  endeavoured  to 
show  that  they  did  not  exist  until  the  time  of  De- 
metrius Phalereus,  whereas,  according  to  others, 
they  were  instituted  by  Solon,  whose  regulations 
concerning  the  female  sex  certainly  rendered  some 
special  officers  necessary  for  their  maintenance. 
(Plut.  Sol.  21  ;  comp.  Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece, 
vol.  ii.  p.  51.)  Their  name  is  also  mentioned  by 
Aristotle  (Pol.  iv.  12.  p.  144,  and  vi.  5.  p.  214. 
ed.  Gbttling)  as  something  which  he  supposes 
to  be  well  known  to  his  readers.  These  circum- 
stances induce  us  to  think  that  the  yvmtKoi>6fioi, 
as  the  superintendents  of  the  conduct  of  women, 
existed  ever  since  the  time  of  Solon,  but  that  their 
power  was  afterwards  extended  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  became  a  kind  of  police  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  any  excesses  or  indecencies,  whether 
committed  by  men  or  by  women.  (See  the  Fragm. 
of  Timocles  and  Menander,  ap.  Athen.  vi.  p.  245, 
where  a  icaivhs  v6pos  is  mentioned  as  the  source 
from  which  they  derived  their  increased  power  ; 
compare  Plut.  Sol.  21.  in  fin.)  In  their  first  and 
original  capacity,  therefore,  they  had  to  see  that 
the  regulations  concerning  the  conduct  of  Athe- 
nian women  were  observed,  and  to  punish  any 
transgressions  of  them  (Harpocrat.  s.  v.  OTix^as: 
Hesych.  s.  v.  TiAaravos)  ;  in  the  latter  capacity 
they  seem  to  have  acted  as  ministers  of  the  areo- 
pagus,  and  as  such  had  to  take  care  that  decency 
and  moderation  were  observed  in  private  as  well 
as  in  public.  Hence  they  superintended  even  the 
meetings  of  friends  in  their  private  houses,  e.  g.  at 
weddings,  and  on  other  festive  occasions.  (Philoch. 
ap.  Atltm.  vi.  p.  245.)  Meetings  of  this  kind  were 
not  allowed  to  consist  of  more  than  thirty  persons, 
and  the  ywaiKov6^.oi  had  the  right  to  enter  any 
house  and  send  away  all  the  guests  above  that 
number  ;  and  that  they  might  be  able,  previous  to 
entering  a  house,  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  num- 
ber of  persons  assembled  in  it.  the  cooks  who  were 
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Migaged  for  the  occasion  had  to  give  in  their  names 
to  the  •yvraiK0i>6fu>i.  (Athen.  L  a.)  They  had 
also  to  punish  those  men  who  showed  their  effe- 
minate character  by  frantic  or  immoderate  wailing 
at  their  own  or  other  persons'  misfortunes.  (Plut. 
I.  c.)  The  number  of  these  officers  is  unknown. 
Meier  (Att.  Proc.  p.  97)  thinks  that  they  were 
appointed  by  lot ;  but  Hermann  (Polit.  Ant. 
§  150.  n.  5),  referring  to  Menander  (Rhet.  de 
Encom.  p.  105,  ed.  Heeren.),  reckons  them  among 
those  officers  who  were  elected.  [L.  S.] 


H. 


HABE'NAE  (f)via)  were,  generally  speaking, 
leathern  thongs,  by  means  of  which  things  were 
held  and  managed.  Hence  the  word  was  in  par- 
ticular applied — 1.  To  the  reins  by  means  of  which 
horses  were  guided  and  managed.  (Virg.  Aai.  x. 
576,  xi.  670,  765,  xii.  327.)  The  habenae  were, 
as  with  us,  fixed  to  the  bit  or  bridle  (framum). 
2.  To  the  thongs  attached  to  a  lance,  by  which  it 
was  held  and  wielded.  (Lucan.  vi.  221.)  [Com- 
pare Hasta,  p.  558,  a.]  3.  To  the  thong  which  was 
formed  into  a  sling,  by  means  of  which  stones  were 
thrown.  (Lucan.  iii.  710  ;  Valer.  Flacc.  v.  609.) 
[Funda.]  4.  To  thongs  by  means  of  which  the 
sandals  were  fastened  to  the  feet.  (Gellius,  xiii. 
21.  4.)  From  this  passage  it  is  also  clear  that  the 
habenae  in  this  case  were  not  always  made  of 
leather,  but  of  strings  or  chords,  whence  Gellius 
calls  them  icretes  habenae.  5.  To  the  thongs  formed 
into  a  scourge  with  which  young  slaves  were  chas- 
tised. (Horat.  Epist.  ii.  2.  15.)  The  commenta- 
tors on  this  passage,  indeed,  differ  about  the  meaning 
of  habenae  ;  but  if  we  consider  the  expressions  of 
Ulpian  (Dig.  29.  tit.  5.  s.  33),  impuberes  servi 
terreri  tanlum  Solent,  et  habena  vel  ferula  caedi,  it  is 
clear  that  the  habena  is  the  scourge  itself.  (Comp. 
Ov.  Heroid.  ix.  81  ;  Virg.  Aen.  vii.  380.)  [L.  S.] 

HABITA'TIO.     [Servitutes.] 

HAERES.     [Heres.] 

HALIA  (a\ta).    [Agora.] 

HALMA  (Ka/uo).     [Pentathlon.] 

HALO' A  (a\aa}.     [Aloa.] 

HALTE'RES  (aXrjjpes)  were  certain  masses 
of  stone  or  metal,  which  were  used  in  the  gymnastic 


exercises  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Persons 
who  practised  leaping  often  performed  their  exer- 
cises with  halteres  in  both  hands  ;  but  they  were 
also  frequently  used  merely  to  exercise  the  body 
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in  somewhat  the  same  manner  as  our  dumb-bells. 
(Martial,  xiv.  49,  vii.  67.  6  ;  Pollux,  iii.  155,  x. 
64  ;  graves  massae,  Juv.  vii.  421 ;  Senec.  Ep.  15, 
56.)  Pausanias  (v.  26.  §  3,  v.  27.  §  8,  vi.  3.  §  4) 
speaks  of  certain  statues  of  athletes  who  were  re- 
presented with  halteres.  They  appear  to  have 
been  made  of  various  forms  and  sizes.  The  pre- 
ceding woodcut  is  taken  from  Tassie,  Catalogue, 
&c.  pi.  46,  No.  7978.  (Mercurialis,  De  Arte 
Gymnastica,  ii.  12  ;  Becker,  Gallus,  vol.  i.  p.  277 ; 
Krause,  Die  Gymnastik  una1  Agonistik  der  Hellenen, 
vol.  i.  p.  395.) 

HAMAXA  (Si/wfa).  [Harmamaxa  ;  Plaus- 
trum.] 

HAMAXO'PODES  (a/j.^oir6oes),  in  Latin, 
ARBUSCULAE,  appear  to  have  been  cylindrical 
pieces  of  wood,  placed  vertically,  and  with  a  socket 
cut  in  the  lower  end,  to  receive  the  upright  pivot 
fixed  above  a  wheel  or  above  the  middle  of  the 
axis  of  a  pair  of  wheels,  which  could  thus  turn 
horizontally  in  every  direction.  One  use  of  this 
sort  of  socket  was  to  unite  the  axis  of  the  fore- 
wheels  of  a  chariot  to  the  body  (Pollux,  i.  144, 
253  ;  Hesych.  s.  v.  afj.a^i'jroSes)  j  another  use  of  it 
was  to  attach  the  wheels  of  a  testudo  to  the  framing 
in  such  a  manner,  that  the  machine  might  easily 
be  moved  in  any  direction :  in  fact,  the  arbuscuht 
and  the  wheel  together  formed  a  castor  or  universal 
joint.  (Vitruv.  x.  20.  s.  14.  §  1,  ed.  Schneid.) 
Newton  (ad  loc.)  supposes  that,  for  the  latter  pur- 
pose, a  single  piece  of  timber  would  be  both  clumsy 
and  insufficient,  and  that  the  arbuscula  must  have 
been  a  sort  of  framing.  (See  his  figure,  No. 
114.)  [P.S.] 

HARMA  (apixa).   [Currus  ;  Harmamaxa.] 

HARMAMAXA  (apfui/xa(a)  is  evidently  com- 
pounded of  app-a,  a  general  term,  including  not 
only  the  Latin  Currus,  but  other  descriptions  of 
carriages  for  persons  ;  and  ap.a£a,  which  meant  a 
cart,  having  commonly  four  wheels,  and  used  to 
carry  loads  or  burthens  as  well  as  persons.  (Hes- 
Op.  et  Dies,  692  ;  Horn.  H.  vii.  426,  xxiv.  782.) 
The  harmamaxa  was  a  carriage  for  persons,  in  its 
construction  very  similar  to  the  Carpentum,  being 
covered  overhead  and  inclosed  with  curtains  (Diod. 
xi.  56  ;  Charito,  v.  2,  3),  so  as  to  be  used  at  night 
as  well  as  by  day  (Xen.  Oyrop.  iv.  2.  §  15)  ;  but 
it  was  in  general  larger,  often  drawn  by  four  horses, 
or  other  suitable  quadrupeds,  and  attired  with 
ornaments  more  splendid,  luxurious,  and  expen- 
sive, and  in  the  Oriental  Btyle.  (Diod.  xvii.  35  ; 
Aristoph.  Achar.  70.)  It  occupied  among  the 
Persians  (Max.  Tyr.  34)  the  same  place  which  the 
carpentum  did  among  the  Romans,  being  used, 
especially  upon  state  occasions,  for  the  conveyance 
of  women  and  children,  of  eunuchs,  and  of  the  sons 
of  the  king  with  their  tutors.  (Herod,  vii.  83,  ix. 
76;  Xen.  Cyrop.  iii.  1.  §  8,  iv.  3.  §  1,  vi.  4.  §  11; 
Q.  Curt.  iii.  3.  §  23, )  Also,  as  persons  might  lie 
in  it  at  length,  and  it  was  made  as  commodious  as 
possible,  it  was  used  by  the  kings  of  Persia,  and 
by  men  of  high  rank  in  travelling  by  night,  or  in 
any  other  circumstances  when  they  wished  to  con- 
sult their  ease  and  their  pleasure.  (Herod,  vii.  41 ; 
Xen.  Cyrop.  iii.  1.  §  40.) 

The  body  of  Alexander  the  Great  was  trans 
ported  from  Babylon  to  Alexandria  in  a  magnifi- 
pent  barmamaxa,  the  cpnsf  ruption  of  which  occupied 
two  years,  and  the  description  of  which,  with  its 
paintings  and  ornaments  in  gold,  silver,  and  ivory, 
employed  the  pen  of  more  than  one   historian. 
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(Diod.  xviii.  26 — 28  ;  Athen.  v.  p.  206,  e  ;  Aelian, 
V.  H.  xii.  64.) 

The  harmamaxa  was  occasionally  used  "by  the 
ladies  of  Greece.  A  priestess  of  Diana  is  repre- 
sented as  riding  in  one  which  is  drawn  by  two 
white  cows  (Heliod.  Aeth.  iii.  p.  133,  ed.  Com- 
melini),  and  the  coins  of  Ephesus  show,  that  this 
carriage,  probably  containing  also  symbols  of  the 
attributes  and  worship  of  Diana,  added  to  the 
splendour  of  the  religious  processions  in  that 
city.  [J.  Y.] 

HARMOSTAE  (from  ap/iifa,  to  fit  or  join  to- 
gether) was  the  name  of  the  governors  whom  the 
Lacedaemonians,  after  the  Peloponnesian  war,  sent 
into  their  subject  or  conquered  towns,  partly  to 
keep  them  in  submission,  and  partly  to  abolish  the 
democratical  form  of  government,  and  establish  in 
its  stead  one  similar  to  their  own.  (Diod.  Sic. 
xiv.  10  ;  Xen,  Iiellen.  iv.  2.  §5  ;  Isocrat.  Paneg. 
p.  92  ;  Suidas,  Hesych.  s.  v. ;  Etymol.  Mag.  s.  v. 
"Ewi<rTa8iwi.)  Although  in  many  cases  they  were 
ostensibly  sent  for  the  purpose  of  abolishing  the 
tyrannical  government  of  a  town,  and  to  restore 
the  people  to  freedom,  yet  they  themselves  acted 
like  kings  or  tyrants,  whence  Dionysius  (Antia. 
Horn.  v.  p.  337,  Sylburg)  thinks  that  harmostae 
was  merely  another  name  for  kings.  How  little 
sincere  the  Lacedaemonians  were  in  their  profes- 
sions to  restore  their  subject  towns  to  freedom  was 
manifest  after  the  peace  of  Antalcidas  ;  for  although 
they  had  pledged  themselves  to  re-establish  free 
governments  in  the  various  towns,  yet  they  left 
them  in  the  hands  of  the  harmostae.  (Polyb.  iv. 
27.)  The  character  of  their  rule  is  sufficiently  de- 
scribed by  the  word  KaTtxziv,  which  Isocrates  (I.  c.) 
and  Demosthenes  (De  Coron.  p.  258)  use  in  speak- 
ing of  the  harmostae.  (Compare  Demosth.  c.  Timo- 
crat,  p.  740  ;  Plut.  Narrat.  Amat.  c.  3.)  Even 
Xenophon  (De  Rep.  Lac.  c.  14)  could  not  help  cen- 
suring the  Lacedaemonians  for  the  manner  in  which 
they  allowed  their  harmostae  to  govern. 

It  is  uncertain  how  long  the  office  of  an  har- 
mostes  lasted  ;  but  considering  that  a  governor  of 
the  same  kind,  who  was  appointed  by  the  Lacedae- 
monians in  Cythera,  with  the  title  of  Cytherodices, 
held  his  office  only  for  one  year  (Thucyd.  iv.  53), 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  office  of  harmostes  was 
of  the  same  duration.  [L.  S.] 

HARPAGES  GRAPHE  (apwayrjs  ypatpij). 
This  action  seems,  according  to  Lucian  (Jud.  Voc. 
c.  1.  vol.  i.  p.  82,  ed.  Hemsterh.),  to  have  been 
applicable  to  cases  of  open  robbery,  attended  with 
violence.  Under  these  circumstances  the  offenders 
would  be  included  in  the  class  of  Kaicovpyot,  and 
as  such  be  tried  before  a  court  under  the  con- 
trol and  management  of  the  Eleven.  With  respect 
to  the  punishment  upon  conviction,  we  have  no 
certain  information,  but  there  seems  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  it  was  capital,  as  in  cases  of  burglary 
and  stealing  from  the  person.  (Xen.  Mem.  i.  2. 
§  62.)  [J.  S.  M.] 

HARPAGINE'TULI,  a  sort  of  decoration  for 
the  walls  and  ceilings  of  rooms,  thus  mentioned  by 
Vitruvius,  in  a  passage  where  he  is  speaking  of 
irregular  and  fantastic  ornaments  (vii.  5.  §  3), 
"pro  columnis  erJm  statuuntur  calami,  prnfastigiis 
liarpaginetuli  striati  cum  crispis  foliis  et  volutis  tejie- 
ra."  The  commentators  have  laboured  in  vain  to 
explain  the  term  ;  and  it  is  even  very  doubtful 
whether  the  reading  is  correct.  As  the  word 
Stands,  it  seems  to  refer  to  some  sort  of  scroll- 
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pattern.  (See  Schneider,  Newton,  and  the  other 
commentators  and  translators,  I.  c,  and  an  addition 
by  Bailey  to  the  article  in  Forcellini.)        [P.  S.] 

HA'RPAGO  (apirdyij :  \vkos  :  Kpedypa,  dim. 
upedypis),  a  grappling-iron,  a  drag,  a  flesh-hook, 
(Ex.  xxvii.  3  ;  1  Sam.  ii.  13,  14.  Sept. ;  Aristoph. 
Vesp.  1152  ;  Anaxippus,  op.  Atlien.  iv.  p.  169,  b.) 
The  iron-fingered  flesh-hook  (Kpedypa  aiSfjpoiami. 
Aos,  Brunck,^B<rf.  ii.  21 5)  is  described  by  the  Scho- 
liast on  Aristophanes  (Equit.  769),  as  "  an  instru- 
ment used  in  cookery,  resembling  a  hand  with  the 
fingers  bent  inwards,  used  to  take  boiled  meat  out 
of  the  caldron."  Four  specimens  of  it,  in  bronze, 
are  in  the  British  Museum.  One  of  them  is  here 
represented.  Into  its  hollow  extremity  a  wooden 
handle  was  inserted. 


A  similar  instrument,  or  even  the  flesh-hook  it- 
self (Aristoph.  Eccles.  994)  was  used  to  draw  up 
a  pail,  or  to  recover  any  thing  which  had  fallen 
into  a  well.  (Hesychius,  s.  w.  'Apndyri,  Kpedypa, 
Auicos.) 

In  war  the  grappling-iron,  thrown  at  an  enemy's 
ship,  seized  the  rigging,  and  was  then  used  to  drag 
the  ship  within  reach,  .so  that  it  might  be  easily 
boarded ordestroyed.  ("A07raf,  Athen.  v.  p.208,d.) 
These  instruments  appear  to  have  been  much  the 
same  as  the  manusferreae  (mantis  ferreae  atque  htr- 
pagones,  Caes.  B.  O.  i.  57  ;  Q.  Curt.  iv.  9  ;  Dion 
Cass.  xlix.  3, 1.  32,  34).  The  manusferreae  were 
employed  by  the  Consul  Duilius  against  the  Car. 
thaginians  (Flor.  ii.  2  ;  Front.  Stratag.  ii.  3.  §  24), 
and  were  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Pericles. 
(Plin.  //.  N.  vii.  57.)  t  [J.  Y.] 

HARPASTUM  (a/rawroV  from  apmdfa)  was 
a  ball,  used  in  a  game  of  which  we  have  no  ac- 
curate account ;  but  it  appears  both  from  the  ety- 
mology of  the  word  and  the  statement  of  Galen 
(ITepl  /.axpas  %<paipas,  c.  2.  p.  902,  ed.  Ktthn), 
that  a  ball  was  thrown  among  the  players,  each  of 
whom  endeavoured  to  obtain  possession  of  it. 
(Comp.  Pollux,  ix.  105,  106  ;  Athen.  i.  p.  14,  f.) 
Hence  Martial  (iv.  19.  6)  speaks  of  the  harpatta 
pidverulenta.  The  game  required  a  great  deal  of 
bodily  exertion.  (Martial,  vii.  67.  4  ;  comp.  xiv. 
48.)  (See  Becker,  Gallus,  vol.  i.  p.  276  ;  Krause, 
Gymnastik  und  Agonistik  der  Hellcnen,  vol.  i.  pp. 
307,  308.) 

HARU  SPICES,  or  ARU'SPICES,  were 
soothsayers  or  diviners,  who  interpreted  the  will 
of  the  gods.  They  originally  came  to  Rome  from 
Etruria,  whence  haruspices  were  often  sent  for  by 
the  Romans  on  important  occasions.  (Liv.  xxvii. 
37  ;  Cic.  Cat.  iii.  8,  de  Div.  ii.  4.)  The  art  of 
the  haruspices  resembled  in  many  respects  that  of 
the  augurs  ;  but  they  never  acquired  that  political 
importance  which  the  latter  possessed,  and  were 
regarded  rather  as  means  for  ascertaining  the  will 
of  the  gods  than  as  possessing  any  religious  autho- 
rity. They  did  not  in  fact  form  any  part  of  the 
ecclesiastical  polity  of  the  Roman  state  during  the 
republic  ;  they  are  never  called  sacerdotes,  they 
did  not  form  a  collegium,  and  had  no  magister  at 
their  head.     The  account  of  Dionysius  (ii.  22), 
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that  the  haruspices  were  instituted  by  Romulus, 
and  that  one  was  chosen  from  each  tribe,  is  op- 
posed to  all  the  other  authorities,  and  is  manifestly 
incorrect.  In  the  time  of  the  emperors,  we  read 
of  a  collegium  or  order  of  sixty  haruspices  (Tacit. 
Aim.  xi.  15  ;  Orelli,  Inscr.  i.  p.  399)  ;  but  the  time 
of  its  institution  is  uncertain.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  such  a  collegium  existed  in  the  time  of 
Cicero,  since  he  speaks  of  a  suvimus  tnagister  (de 
Div.  ii.  24)  ;  but  by  this  we  are  probably  to  un- 
derstand not  a  magister  collcgii,  but  merely  the 
most  eminent  of  the  haruspices  at  the  time. 

The  art  of  the  haruspices,  which  was  called 
liaruspicina,  consisted  in  explaining  and  interpret- 
ing the  will  of  the  gods  from  the  appearance  of  the 
entrails  (acta)  of  animals  offered  in  sacrifice,  whence 
they  are  sometimes  called  extispices,  and  their  art 
extispicium  (Cic.  de  Div.  ii.  11  ;  Suet.  Ner.  56)  ; 
and  also  from  lightning,  earthquakes,  and  all 
extraordinary  phenomena  in  nature,  to  which  the 
general  name  of  portenta  was  given.  (Valer.  Max. 
i.  1.  §  1.)  Their  art  is  said  to  have  been  invented 
by  the  Etruscan  Tages  (Cic.  deDiv.  ii.  23  ;  Festus, 
s.  v.  Tages),  and  was  contained  in  certain  books 
called  lihri  haruspicini,  fulgurates,  and  tonitruates. 
(Cic  de  Div.  i.  33  ;  compare  Macrob.  Saturn,  iii. 

This  art  was  considered  by  the  Romans  so  im- 
portant at  one  time,  that  the  senate  decreed  that  a 
certain  number  of  young  Etruscans,  belonging  to 
the  principal  families  in  the  state,  should  always 
be  instructed  in  it.  (Cic.  deDiv.  i.  41.)  Niebuhr 
appears  to  be  mistaken  in  supposing  the  passage  in 
Cicero  to  refer  to  the  children  of  Roman  families. 
(See  Orelli,  ad  loc.)  The  senate  sometimes  con- 
sulted the  haruspices  (Cic.  de  Div.  i.  43,  ii.  35  ; 
Liv.  xxvii.  37),  as  did  also  private  persons.  (Cic. 
de  Div.  ii.  29.)  In  later  times,  however,  their  art 
fell  into  disrepute  among  well-educated  Romans  ; 
and  Cicero  (de  Div.  ii.  24)  relates  a  saying  of 
Cato,  that  he  wondered  that  one  haruspex  did  not 
laugh  when  he  saw  another.  The  Emperor  Clau- 
dius attempted  to  revive  the  study  of  the  art, 
which  had  then  become  neglected ;  and  the  senate, 
under  his  directions,  passed  a  decree  that  the 
pontifices  should  examine  what  parts  of  it  should 
be  retained  and  established  (Tacit  Ann.  xi.  15)  ; 
but  we  do  not  know  what  effect  this  decree  pro- 
duced. 

The  name  of  haruspex  is  sometimes  applied  to 
any  kind  of  soothsayer  or  prophet  (Prop.  iii.  13. 
59)  ;  whence  Juvenal  (vi.  550)  speaks  of  Arme- 
nius  vel  Commagcnus  haruspex. 

The  latter  part  of  the  word  haruspex  contains 
the  root  spec;  and  Donates  (ad  Ter.  Plwrm.  iv. 
4.  28)  derives  the  former  part  from  Jiaruga,  a 
victim.  Compare  Festus,  s.  v.  Harviga,  and  Varro, 
De  Ling.  Lot.  v.  98,  ed.  Muller.  (Gb'ttling,  Gescli. 
der  Rom.  Staatsv.  p.  213 ;  Walter,  Gesch.  des  Rom. 
Rechts,  §§  142,  770,  2nd  ed.;  Brissonius,  De For- 
mulis,  i.  29,  &c.) 

HASTA  (iyxos,  mx\ToV),  a  spear.  The  spear 
is  denned  by  Homer,  S6pv  xa\irfipfs,  "  a  pole  fitted 
with  bronze"  (II.  vi.  3),  and  $6pv  x<*A.ko§<V«, 
"  a  pole  heavy  with  bronze  "  (Od.  xi.  531).  The 
bronze,  for  which  iron  was  afterwards  substituted, 
was  indispensable  to  form  the  point  [aivju^,  aKco/c?), 
Homer  ;  hdyxy,  Xenophon  ;  acies,  cuspis,  spicu- 
lum,  Ovid,  Met.  viii.  375)  of  the  spear.  Each  of 
these  two  essential  parts  is  often  put  for  the  whole, 
so  that  a  spear  is  called  S6pv  and  Sopariov,  aijQrf), 
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and  \iyxv-  Even  the  more  especial  term  jueAi'u. 
meaning  an  ash-tree,  is  used  in  the  same  manner, 
because  the  pole  of  the  spear  was  often  the  stem  of  a 
young  ash,  stript  of  its  bark  and  polished.  (II.  xix. 
390,  xx.  277,  xxii.  328,  Od.  xxii.  259  ;  Plin. 
H.  N.  xvi.  24  ;  Ovid,  Met.  xii.  369.)  In  like 
maimer  the  spear  is  designated  by  the  term  kc£/io| 
(Aesch.  Ag.  65  ;  Eurip.  Hec.  1155,  Plmen.  1421  ; 
Brunck,  Anal.  i.  191,  226  ;  Ant.  Sid.  34),  meaning 
properly  the  strong  tall  reed  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
which  served  both  for  spears  and  for  various  other 
uses.  (Hes.  Scut.  298  ;  Schol.  in  loc. ;  Xen.  de  Re 
Equest.  xii.  12.) 

The  bottom  of  the  spear  was  often  inclosed  in 
a  pointed  cap  of  bronze,  called  by  the  Ionic  writers 
travpwTrjp  (Horn.  II.  x.  153  ;  Herod,  vii.  40,  41  ; 
also  Polyb.  vi.  23),  and  oupiaxos  (II.  xiii.  443, 
xvi.  612,  xvii.  528),  and  in  Attic  or  common  Greek 
orupaf.  (Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  2.  §  19  ;  Athen.  xii.  p. 
514,  b  ;  TTvpaKiov,  Thuc.  ii.  4  ;  Aen.  Tact.  18.) 
By  forcing  this  into  the  ground  the  spear  was  fixed 
erect.  (Virg.  Aen.  xii.  130.)  Many  of  the  lancers 
(Sopvtp6poi,  alxjiocpdpoL,  \oyxo<pdpot,  woodcut,  p. 
237),  who  accompanied  the  king  of  Persia,  had, 
instead  of  this  spike  at  the  bottom  of  their  spears, 
an  apple  or  a  pomegranate,  either  gilt  or  silvered. 
(Herod. ;  Athen. ;  U.  cc.)  With  this,  or  a  similar 
ornament,  the  spear  is  often  terminated  both  on 
Persian  and  Egyptian  monuments.  Fig.  1.  in  the 
annexed  woodcut  shows  the  top  and  bottom  of  a 
spear,  which  is  held  by  one  of  the  king's  guards  in 
the  sculptures  at  Persepolis.  (Sir  R.  K.  Porter's 
Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  601.)  It  may  be  compared  with 
those  in  the  hand  of  the  Greek  warrior  at  p.  135, 
which  have  the  spike  at  the  bottom.  The  spike  at 
the  bottom  of  the  spear  was  used  in  fighting  by 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  when  the  head  was 
broken  off.     (Polyb.  vi.  25.) 

A  well-finished  spear  was  kept  in  a  case  (Sopa- 
TodJitcri),  which,  on  account  of  its  form,  is  called 
by  Homer  a  pipe  (aipiyt,,  II.  xix.  387). 

The  spear  was  used  as  a  weapon  of  attack  in 
three  different  ways :  — ■  1.  It  was  thrown  from  cata- 
pults and  other  engines  [Tormentum].  2.  It  was 
thrust  forward  as  a  pike.     In  this  manner  Achilles 


killed    Hector   by   piercing   him   with    his   spear 
through  the  neck.   (77.  xxii.  326.)    The  Euboeans 
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were  particularly  celebrated  as  pikemen>  (Hoin. 
[I.  ii.  543^)  3.  It  was  commonly  thrown  by  the 
hand.  The  Homeric  hero  generally  went  to  the 
field  with  two  spears.  (Horn.  11.  iii.  18,  x.  76, 
xii.  298  ;  Pind.  Pyth.  iv.  139.)  On  approaching 
the  enemy  he  first  threw  either  one  spear  or  both, 
and  then  on  coming  to  close  quarters  drew  his 
sword.  (Horn.  II.  iii.  340,  xvii.  530,  xx.  273— 
284.)  The  spear  frequently  had  a  leathern  thong 
tied  to  the  middle  of  the  shaft,  which  was  called 
ayxiXi)  by  the  Greeks,  and  amentum  by  the 
Romans,  and  which  was  of  assistance  in  throwing 
the  spear.  (Pollux,  i.  136  ;  Schol.  ad  Eurip.  Orest. 
1477  ;  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  2.  §  28 ;  Virg.  Aen.  ix.  665  ; 
Ov.  Met.  xii.  321 ;  Cic.  de  Orat.  i.  57.)  The  an- 
nexed figure,  taken  from  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  Etrus- 
can Vases  (iii.  pi.  33),  represents  the  amentum 
attached  to  the  spear  at  the  centre  of  gravity,  a 
little  above  the  middle. 


We  are  not  informed  how  the  amentum  added 
to  the  effect  of  throwing  the  lance  ;  perhaps  it  was 
by  giving  it  rotation,  and  hence  a  greater  degree  of 
steadiness  and  directness  in  its  flight,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  ball,  shot  from  a  rifle  -gun.  This  supposi- 
tion both  suits  the  expressions  relative  to  the  in- 
sertion of  the  fingers,  and  accounts  for  the  frequent 
use  of  the  verb  lorquere,  to  whirl,  or  twist,  in  con- 
nection with  this  subject.  We  also  find  mention 
in  the  Latin  grammarians  of  Hastae  ansatae,  and 
Enmus  speaks  of  Ansatis  concurrunt  undique  talis 
(Macrob.  Sat.  vi.  1).  The  ansa  was  probably  the 
same  as  the  amentum,  and  was  so  called  as  being 
the  part  which  the  soldier  laid  hold  of  in  hurling 
the  spear. 

Under  the  general  terms  hasia  and  %yxos  were 
included  various  kinds  of  missiles,  of  which  the 
principal  were  as  follow :  — 

Lancea  (\6yxv,  Festus,  5.  v.  Lancea\  the  lance, 
a  comparatively  slender  spear  commonly  used  by 
the  Greeks.  Iphicrates,  who  doubled  the  length 
of  the  sword  [Oladius],  also  added  greatly  to  the 
dimensions  of  the   lance.     (Diod.  xv.  44  j    Nep, 
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xi.  1.  3.)  This  weapon  was  used  by  the  Grecian 
horsemen  (Polyh.  vi.  23)  ;  and  by  means  of  an 
appendage  to  it,  which  is  supposed  by  Stuart  (Ant. 
of  Atliens,  vol.  iii.  p.  47  ;  woodcut,  fig.  2)  to  be  ex- 
hibited on  the  shafts  of  three  spears  in  an  ancient 
bas-relief,  they  mounted  their  horses  with  greater 
facility.     (Xen.  de  Re  Equest.  vii.  xii.) 

Pilum  (Stra6s\  the  javelin,  much  thicker  and 
stronger  than  the  Grecian  lance  (Flor.  ii.  7),  as 
may  be  seen  on  comparing  the  woodcuts  at  pp.  135 
and  136.  Its  shaft,  often  made  of  cornel  (Virg. 
Aen.  ix.  698 ;  Ovid,  Met.  viii.  408),  was  four  and 
a  half  feet  (three  cubits)  long,  and  the  barbed  iron 
head  was  of  the  same  length,  but  this  extended 
half  way  down  the  shaft,  to  which  it  was  attached 
with  extreme  care,  so  that  the  whole  length  of 
the  weapon  was  about  six  feet  nine  inches.  Each 
soldier  carried  two.  (Polyb.  vi.  23.)  [Exercitus, 
p.  497,  a.]  It  was  used  either  to  throw  or  to 
thrust  with  ;  it  was  peculiar  to  the  Romans,  and 
gave  the  name  otpilani  to  the  division  of  the  army 
by  which  it  was  adopted.  When  Marius  fought 
against  the  Cimbri,  he  ordered  that  of  the  two  nails 
or  pins  (irepoW)  by  which  the  head  was  fastened 
to  the  staff,  one  should  be  of  iron  and  the  other  of 
wood.  The  consequence  was,  that,  when  the  pilum 
struck  the  shields  of  the  enemy,  the  wooden  nail 
broke,  and  as  the  iron  head  was  thus  bent,  the  spear, 
owing  to  the  twist  in  the  metal  part,  still  held  to  the 
shield  and  so  dragged  along  the  ground.  (Plut. 
Mar.  25.) 

Whilst  the  heavy-armed  Roman  soldiers  bore 
the  long  lance  and  the  thick  and  ponderous  javelin, 
the  light-armed  used  smaller  missiles,  which, 
though  of  different  kinds,  were  included  under  the 
general  term  hastae  velitares  (Liv.  xxxviii.  20 ; 
Plin.  H.  N.  xxviii.  6).  From  yp6a<pos,  the  cor- 
responding Greek  term  (Polyb.  i.  40  ;  Strabo,  iv. 
4.  §  3),  the  velites,  or  light-armed,  are  called  by 
Polybius  ypoo-Qo/idxoi  (vi.  19,  20).  According  to 
his  description  the  yp6a"cf>os  was  a  dart,  with  a 
shaft  about  three  feet  long  and  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness :  the  iron  head  was  a  span  long,  and  so  thin 
and  acuminated  as  to  be  bent  by  striking  against 
any  thing,  and  thus  rendered  unfit  to  be  sent  back 
against  the  enemy.  Fig.  3,  in  the  preceding  wood- 
cut, shows  one  which  was  found,  with  nearly  four 
hundred  others,  in  a  Roman  entrenchment  at 
Meon  Hill,  in  Gloucestershire.  (Skelton's  Engraved 
Illustrations,  vol.  i.  pi.  45.) 

The  light  infantry  of  the  Roman  army  used  a 
similar  weapon,  called  a  spit  (vera,  verutum,  Liv. 
xxi.  55 ;  aavviov,  Diod.  Sic.  xiv.  27  ;  Festus,  s.  v. 
Samnites).  It  was  adopted  by  them  from  the 
Samnites  (Virg.  Aen.  vii.  665),  and  the  Volsci 
(Georg.  ii.  168).  Its  shaft  was  3£  feet  long,  its 
point  five  inches.  (Veget.  ii.  15.)  Fig.  4,  in  the 
preceding  woodcut,  represents  the  head  of  a  dart 
in  the  Royal  Collection  at  Naples  ;  it  may  be  taken 
as  a  specimen  of  the  verutum,  and  may  be  con- 
trasted with  fig.  5,  which  is  the  head  of  a  lance  in 
the  same  collection.  The  Romans  adopted  in  like 
manner  the  gaesum,  which  was  properly  a  Celtic 
weapon  (Liv.  xxviii.  45)  ;  it  was  given  as  a  reward 
to  any  soldier  who  wounded  an  enemy.  (Polyb. 
vi.  37.)  Spams  is  evidently  the  same  word  with 
the  English  spar  and  spear.  It  was  the  rudest 
rflissile  qf  the  whole  class,  and  only  used  when 
better  could  not  be  obtained.  (Virg.  Aen.  xi.  682 , 
Serv.  inloe.;  Nepos,  xv.  9.  §  1  ;  Sallust,  Cat.  56 ; 
Gell.  x.  25.) 
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Besides  the  terms  jaculum  and  spieulum  {&ko>v, 
u.k6vtiov\  which  probably  denoted  darts,  resem- 
bling in  form  the  lance  and  javelin,  but  much 
smaller,  adapted  consequently  to  the  light-armed 
(jaculatores),  and  used  in  hunting  as  well  as  in 
battle  (Thucyd.  ii.  4  ;  Virg.  Aen.  ix.  52  ;  Serv.  in 
he;  Ovid,  Met.  viii.  411  ;  Cic.  ad  Fam.  v.  12  ; 
Flor.  ii.  7),  we  find  in  classical  authors  the  names 
of  various  other  spears,  which  were  characteristic 
of  particular  nations.  Thus,  Servius  states  {in  Aen. 
vii.  664),  that,  as  the  pilum  was  proper  to  the 
Romans,  and  the  gaesum  to  the  Gauls,  so  the 
sarissa  was  the  spear  peculiar  to  the  Macedonians. 
This  was  used  both  to  throw  and  as  a  pike.  It 
exceeded  in  length  all  other  missiles.  [See  p. 
488,  a,]  It  was  made  of  cornel,  the  tall  dense 
stem  of  which  also  served  to  make  spears  of  other 
kinds.  (Theoph.  H.  P.  iii.  12.  2  ;  <rdpEL<ra,  Arrian, 
Tact;  /epaWiVa,  Xen.  deBeEquest.  xii.  12.)  The 
Thracian  romplteay  which  had  a  very  long  point, 
like  the  blade  of  a  sword  (Val.  Flac.  vi.  98 ; 
rumpia,  Gell.  A  c. ;  poptyaia,  Apoc.  i.  16),  was  pro- 
bably not  unlike  the  sarissa  ;  since  Livy  asserts 
(xxxi.  39),  that  in  a  country  partly  covered  with 
wood  the  Macedonian  phalanx  was  ineffective  on 
account  of  their  praelongae  hastae,  and  that  the 
romphaea  of  the  Thracians  was  a  hindrance  for  the 
same  reason.  With  these  weapons  we  may  also 
class  the  Illyrian  sibina,  which  resembled  a  hunting- 
pole.  (Festus,  s.  v. ;  ffiSvvtop,  Polyb.  vi.  21  j  sibon, 
Gell.  /.  c;  Ant.  Sid.  13.) 

1  The  iron  head  of  the  German  spear,  called 
framea,  was  short  and  narrow,  but  very  sharp. 
The  Germans  used  it  with  great  effect  either  as 
a  lance  or  a  pike :  they  gave  to  each  youth  a 
framea  and  a  shield  on  coming  of  age.  (Tacit.  Germ. 
6,  13,  18,  24  ;  Juv.  xiii.  79.)  The  Falarica  or 
Phalarica  was  the  spear  of  the  Saguntines,  and  was 
impelled  by  the  aid  of  twisted  ropes  ;  it  was  large 
and  ponderous,  having  a  head  of  iron  a  cubit  in 
length,  and  a  ball  of  lead  at  its  other  end  ;  it  some- 
times carried  flaming  pitch  and  tow.  (Liv.  xxi.  8, 
xxxiv.  18  ;  Virg.  Aen.  ix.  706  ;  Lucan,  vi.  198  ;  Sil. 
Ital.  i.  351  ;  Gell.  /.  c.  ;  Isid.  Orig.  xviii.  7  ;  Grat. 
Falisc.  Cyneg.  342.)  The  matara  and  tragula  were 
chiefly  used  in  Gaul  and  Spain :  the  tragula  was 
probably  barbed,  as  it  required  to  be  cut  out  of  the 
wound.  (Plaut.  Cos.  ii.  4.  18,  Epid.  v.  2.  25  ; 
Caes.  B.  G.  i.  26,  v.  35  ;  Gell.  I.  c.)  The  Aclis 
and  Cateia  were  much  smaller  missiles.  (Virg. 
Aen.  vii.  730,  741.) 

Among  the  decorations  which  the  Roman  gene* 
rals  bestowed  on  their  soldiers,  more  especially  for 
saving  the  life  of  a  fellow-citizen,  was  a  spear 
without  a  head,  called  hasta  pura.  (Virg.  Aen.  vi. 
760  ;  Serv.  in  he.  ;  Festus,  s.  v.  Hasta ;  Sueton. 
Claud.  28  ;  Tacit  Ann.  iii.  21.)  The  gift  of  it  is 
sometimes  recorded  in  funereal  inscriptions. 

The  celibaris  hasta  (Festus,  s.  v.),  having  been 
fixed  into  the  body  of  a  gladiator  lying  dead  on 
the  arena,  was  used  at  marriages  to  part  the  hair 
of  the  bride.     (Ovid,  Fast.  ii.  560.) 

A  spear  was  erected  at  auctions  [Auctio],  and 
when  tenders  were  received  for  public  offices  (Joca- 
tiones).  It  served  both  to  announce,  by  a  conven- 
tional sign  conspicuous  at  a  distance,  that  a  sale 
was  going  on,  and  to  show  that  it  was  conducted 
under  the  authority  of  the  public  functionaries. 
(Cic  Offic.  ii.  8  ;  Nepos,  Attic.  6  ;  Festus,  s.  v. 
Hasta.)  Hence  an  auction  was  called  hasta,  and 
an  auction-room  hastarium.     (Tertull.  Apol.  13.) 
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It  was  also  the  practice  to  set  up  a  spear  in  the 
court  of  the  Centumviri. 

The  throwing  of  spears  (a.KQVTifffi6s)  was  one  of 
the  gymnastic  exercises  of  the  Greeks,  and  is  de- 
scribed at  length  by  Krause  (Gymnastik  und  Agon- 
istik  der  Hettenen,  vol.  i.  p.  465,  &c).  [J.  Y.] 

HASTA'TI.    [Exercitus,  pp.  494 — 496, 501, 
502.] 
HECATOMBAEA.     [Heraea.] 
HECATOMBAEON.  [Calendarium, 

Greek.] 

HECATOMBE.     [Sacrificium.] 
HECATOMPEDON.     [Pes  ;  Templum.] 
HECATOSTE  (eKarotrr-fi).     [Pentecoste.] 
HECTE  or  HECTEUS    (c/cttj,    eKrevs),  and 
its  half,  Hemieeton  or  Hemiecteon  (tj/xUktou,  tj/uck- 
t4ov),  are  terms  which  occur,  in  more  than  one 
sense,  in  the  Greek  metrical  system,  and  are  inter- 
esting on  account  of  the  examples  they  furnish  of 
the  duodecimal  division. 

1.  In  dry  measures,  the  hecteus  was  the  sixth 
part  of  the  medimnus,  and  the  hemiecteon,  of  course, 
the  twelfth  part.  (Aristoph.  Ecd.  547,  Nub.  638, 
645.)  The  hecteus  was  equal  to  the  Roman  modius, 
as  each  contained  16  £ecrrat  or  sextarii.  (Bockh, 
Metrol.  Untersuch.  pp.  33,  200.) 

2.  The  Hecte  or  Hecteus  and  Hemieeton  were  also 
the  names  of  coins,  but  the  accounts  we  have  of 
their  value  are  very  various.  The  only  consistent 
explanation  is,  that  there  were  different  kectae,  de- 
rived from  different  units  ;  in  fact,  that  these  coins 
were  not  properly  denominations  of  money,  but  sub- 
divisions of  the  recognised  denominations.  This 
view  is  confirmed  by  the  statement  of  Hesychius, 
that  the  words  '4ktv\,  rpirr],  and  rerdpTTi  were  ap- 
plied to  coins  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  ;  that  is, 
we  think,  that  the  various  denominations  of  money 
were  subdivided  for  convenience  into  thirds,  fourths, 
and  sixths,  which  would  be  of  gold,  silver,  and 
copper,  according  to  the  value  of  their  respective 
units.  (Hesych.  s.  v.  eVnj.)  Now,  since  the  drachma 
was  the  unit  of  the  silver  coinages,  which  chiefly 
prevailed  in  Greece,  we  might  expect,  a  priori, 
that  the  common  hecteus  would  be  the  sixth  of  a 
drachma,  that  is,  an  obol  ;  and  that  there  was 
such  a  hecteus,  is  expressly  stated  by  Hesychius, 
who  gives  7}fii<i>6e\iov  as  the  equivalent  of  ti/jlUktou 
(s.  v.).  But  then  from  a  passage  of  the  comic  poet 
Crates  (Pollux,  ix.  374) ,  we  learn  that  the 
hemieeton  of  gold  was  eight  obols,  the  natural  in- 
terpretation of  which  is,  that  it  was  equal  in  value 
to  eight  silver  obols  or  (according  to  Mr.  Hussey's 
computation  of  the  drachma),  a  little  more  than  1  Bd., 
which  is  certainly  a  very  small  value  for  a  gold 
coin.  This  objection  Bb'ckh  meets  by  supposing 
that  the  gold  had  a  very  large  mixture  of  alloy  ; 
and  the  probability  of  this  will  appear  further  pre- 
sently. This  stater  could  not  have  been  an  Attic 
coin,  for  at  that  time  Athens  had  no  gold  money : 
the  question  therefore  arises,  to  what  foreign  state 
did  it  belong  ?  Now,  among  the  foreign  staters, 
which  were  current  at  Athens  in  the  fifth  century 
b.  c,  that  of  Phocaea  is  frequently  mentioned,  and 
an  inscription  exists  (found  in  the  Acropolis)  in 
which,  among  certain  offerings,  we  find  Phocaean 
staters,  and  hcrai  QooKdiSes  (Bockh,  Corp.  Inscr. 
No.  150,  lines  41,  43,  voLi.  pp.  231,  236.  §§  19, 
22 :  the  hasty  conjecture  that  these  cktch  must  have 
been  of  silver,  is  corrected  by  Bockh  himself,  in 
his  Metrohgisclte  Untersuchungen,  p.  ]  35).  Little 
doubt  can  remain  that  these  ktcrat  were  the  sixth, 
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and  the  liemiecta  of  Crates  the  twelfth  of  the  Pho- 
caean  stater.  The  weight  of  the  hemiecton  would  be 
a  little  less  than  that  of  the  Attic  obol  ;  and  their 
value  would  therefore  give  a  ratio  of  gold  to  silver, 
as  8  to  1,  a  low  value  for  gold,  it  is  true,  hut  one 
easily  explained  by  the  fact,  conjectured  by  Bockh, 
and  distinctly  stated  by  Hesychius  (s.  v.  *a/£otj), 
that  the  Phocaean  gold  money  was  very  base  :  this 
fact  also  will  explain  the  light  weight  of  the  coin 
as  compared  with  the  Attic  obol.  The  result  of 
this  somewhat  intricate  discussion  seems  to  us  both 
clear  and  consistent:  namely,  that  the  standard 
weight,  the  drachma,  was  divided,  on  the  duodeci- 
mal system,  into  sixths  (€/ctcu  or  SSoAoi),  and 
twel/tlts,  ■fyuieKTa :  that  Athens  had  silver  coins  of 
these  weights:  and  that,  in  those  states  which 
used  a  gold  coinage,  of  which  the  unit  was  a  stater 
equal  (generally)  in  weight  to  two  drachmae  and  in 
value  to  twenty,  this  stater  was  subjected  to  a  simi- 
lar duodecimal  division,  by  which  the  sixth  (Mktti 
or  K/CTew)  became  in  weiglii  a  piece  of  two  obols, 
and  the  twelfth  (ihlUktov)  a  piece  of  one  obol. 
The  values  of  these  coins  (according  to  the  average 
ratio  of  the  value  of  gold  to  that  of  silver,  namely 
10  :  1)  would  have  been  20  oboh  and  10  obols  re- 
spectively ;  but  those  of  Phocaea  were  bo  light  and 
debased,  that  they  were  only  worth  1 6  and  8  respec- 
tively of  the  obols  of  Athens,  whose  coinage  was 
proverbially  pure.  [P.  S.] 

HECTEMO'RII  (ettTijjiuSpioi),  a  name  given 
to  the  poor  citizens  of  Attica  before  the  time  of 
Solon,  who  cultivated  the  fields  of  the  rich  and 
received  only  a  sixth  part  (hence  their  name)  of 
the  produce.  (Hesych.  s.  v.  inrnnipoi  ;  Eustath. 
ad  Horn.  Od.  xix.  28.  p.  680.  49,  ed.  Basil,  p.  1854, 
ed.  Rom.)  Plutarch  (Solon,  13)  seems  to  have 
made  a  mistake  in  stating  that  they  paid  a  sixth 
portion  to  their  masters,  and  retained  five -sixths 
themselves.  (Comp.  Schbmann,  De  Comitiis, 
p.  362,  Antiq.  Jur.  Publ.  Graec.  p.  169  ;  Hermann, 
Lehrbuch  d.  Griech.  Staatsalterth.  §  101,  n.  10.) 

HEDNA  (ISko).     [Dos.] 

HEGEMO'NIA  DICASTE'RIOU  (vynixovia 

SlKttffTnpiov).       [ElSAGOGEIS.] 

HEGETO'RIA.     [Plynteria.] 

HEIRGMOU  GRAPHE'  («oWou  ypacpty. 
This  was  an  action  for  false  imprisonment  of  a  free 
citizen  or  stranger,  and  keeping  such  person  in 
private  custody.  There  are  no  orations  upon  this 
subject  extant,  nor  indeed  any  direct  allusions  to 
it  by  name  ;  but  it  is  hinted  at  as  a  remedy  that 
might  have  been  adopted  by  Agatharchus,  the 
painter,  for  the  restraint  put  upon  his  personal 
liberty  by  Alcibiades  (Andoc.  c.  Ale.  p.  119)  ;  and 
in  a  passage  of  Deinarchus  (c.  Dem.  17),  where  a 
miller  is  mentioned  to  have  incurred  capital  punish- 
ment for  a  like  offence.  The  thesmothetae  pro- 
bably presided  in  the  court  before  which  offenders 
of  this  kind  were  brought  to  trial.  (Meier,  Att. 
Proc.  p.  332.)  [J.S.M.] 

HELE'POLIS  (4a.6VoA.is).  When  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes  besieged  Salamis,  in  Cyprus,  he  caused 
a  machine  to  be  constructed,  which  he  called  "  the 
taker  of  cities.1'  Its  form  was  that  of  a  square 
tower,  each  side  being  90  cubits  high  and  45  wide. 
It  rested  on  four  wheels,  each  eight  cubits  high. 
It  was  divided  into  nine  stories,  the  lower  of 
which  contained  machines  for  throwing  great 
stones,  the  middle  large  catapults  for  throwing 
spears,  and  the  highest,  other  machines  for  throwing 
smaller  stones,   together  with   smaller  catapults. 
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It  was  manned  with  200  soldiers,  besides  thoge 
who  moved  it  by  pushing  the  parallel  beams  at  the 
bottom.     (Diod.  xx.  48.) 

At  the  siege  of  Rhodes,  b.  c.  306,  Demetrius 
employed  an  helepolis  of  still  greater  dimensions 
and  more  complicated  construction.  Besides  wheels 
it  had  castors  (aPTiorpeVra),  so  as  to  admit  of 
being  moved  laterally  as  well  as  directly.  Its 
form  was  pyramidal.  The  three  sides  which  were 
exposed  to  attack,  were  rendered  fire-proof  by 
being  covered  with  iron  plates.  In  front  each 
story  had  port-holes,  which  were  adapted  to  the 
several  kinds  of  missiles,  and  were  furnished  with 
shutters  that  could  be  opened  or  closed  at  pleasure, 
and  were  made  of  skins  stuffed  with  wool  Each 
story  had  two  broad  flights  of  steps,  the  one  for 
ascending,  the  other  for  descending.  (Diod.  xx.  91 ; 
compare  Vitruv.  x.  22.)  This  helepolis  was  con- 
structed by  Epimachus  the  Athenian  ;  and  a  much 
esteemed  description  of  it  was  written  by  Dioeclideg 
of  Abdera.  (Athen.  v.  p.  206,  d.)  It  was  no  doubt 
the  greatest  and  most  remarkable  engine  of  the  kind 
that  was  ever  erected.  In  subsequent  ages  we 
find  the  name  of  '"■  helepolis  "  applied  to  moving 
towers  which  carried  battering  rams,  as  well  as 
machines  for  throwing  spears  and  stones.  (Amm. 
Marcell.  xxiii.  ;  Agathias,  i.  18.  p.  30,  ed.  Ven.  j 
Nicet.  Chon.  Jo.  Commenus,  p.  14,  b.)  Towers 
of  this  description  were  used  to  destroy  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Romans. 
(Jos.  B.  J.  ii.  19.  §  9,  iii.  6.  §  2.)  [Aries  ;  Tor- 

MENTUM.]  [J.  Y.] 

HELIAEA.     [Dicasterion.] 
HELIOCAMI'NUS.     [Domus,  p.  432,  b.j 
HELIX  (?A.(|),  anything  of  a  spiral  form,  whether 

in  one  plane,  as  the  spiral  curve,  or  in  different 

planes,  as  the  screw. 

1.  In  architecture,  the  spiral  volutes  of  the  Ionic 
and  Corinthian  capitals.  The  Roman  architects, 
while  they  used  the  word  volutae  for  the  angular 
spirals,  retained  the  term  ltelices  for  the  smaller 
spirals  in  the  middle  of  each  face  of  the  Corinthian 
capital.    (Vitruv.  iv.  1.  §  12.) 

2.  In  mechanics,  the  word  designates  the  screw 
in  its  various  applications ;  but  its  chief  use  was 
to  describe  a  machine  used  for  pushing  or  drawing 
ships  in  the  water  from  the  beach,  which  was  said 
to  have  been  invented  by  Archimedes.  (Athen.  v. 
p.  207,  a.,  with  Casaubon's  Notes.)         [P.  S.] 

HELLANO'DICAE  ('EMamSiiau),  the  judges 
in  the  Olympic  games,  of  whom  an  account  is 
given  under  Olympia.  The  same  name  was  also 
given  to  the  judges  or  court-martial  in  the  Lace- 
daemonian army  (Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  xiii.  11)  ;  and 
they  were  probably  first  called  by  this  name 
when  Sparta  was  at  the  head  of  the  Greek  con- 
federacy. 

HELLENOTA'MIAE  ('EAA.Tjjwa/i(ai),  or 
treasurers  of  the  Greeks,  were  magistrates  ap- 
pointed by  the  Athenians  to  receive  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  allied  states.  They  were  first  appointed 
B.  c.  477,  when  Athens,  in  consequence  of  the 
conduct  of  Pausanias,  had  obtained  the  command 
of  the  allied  states.  The  money  paid  by  the  dif- 
ferent states,  which  was  originally  fixed  at  460 
talents,  was  deposited  in  Delos,  which  was  the 
place  of  meeting  for  the  discussion  of  all  common 
interests  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
hellenotamiae  not  only  received,  but  were  also  the 
guardians  of  these  monies,  which  were  called  by 
Xenophon  (de  Vectig.  v.  5)  'EMtivorafua.    (Thuc. 
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i.96  ;  Plut.  Aristid.  24  ;  Andoc.  de  Pace,  p.  107.) 
The  office  was  retained  after  the  treasury  was 
transferred  to  Athens  on  the  proposal  of  the  Sa- 
mians  (Plut.  Aristid.  25  ;  Diod.  xii.  38),  but 
was  of  course  abolished  on  the  conquest  of  Athens 
by  the  Lacedaemonians.  The  Hellenotamiae  were 
not  reappointed  after  the  restoration  of  the  demo- 
cracy j  for  which  reason  the  grammarians  afford 
lis  little  information  respecting  their  duties. 
Bockh,  however,  concludes  from  inscriptions  that 
they  were  probably  ten  in  number,  chosen  by  lot, 
like  the  treasurers  of  the  gods,  out  of  the  Pentaco- 
siomedimni,  and  that  they  did  not  enter  upon  their 
office  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  but  after  the 
Panathenaea  and  the  first  Prytaneia.  With  regard 
to  their  duties,  Bockh  supposes  that  they  remained 
treasurers  of  the  monies  collected  from  the  allies, 
and  that  payments  for  certain  objects  were  assigned 
to  them.  In  the  first  place  they  would  of  course 
pay  the  expenses  of  wars  in  the  common  cause,  as 
the  contributions  were  originally  designed  for  that 
purpose  ;  but  as  the  Athenians  in  course  of  time 
considered  the  money  as  their  own  property,  the 
Hellenotamiae  had  to  pay  the  Theorica  and  mili- 
tary expenses  not  connected  with  wars  on  behalf 
of  the  common  cause.  (Bockh,  Publ.  Econ.  of 
Athens,  p.  176,  2nd  ed.  ;  Corp.  Inscrip.  No.  147.) 

HELLO'TLA.     [Ellotia.] 

HELO'TES  (EZAwtes,  the  Latin  form  Ihtae  is 
also  used,  Liv.  xxxiv.  27),  were  a  class  of  bonds- 
men subject  to  Sparta.  The  whole  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Laconia  were  included  in  the  three  classes 
of  Spartans,  Perioeci,  and  Helots,  of  whom  the 
Helots  were  the  lowest.  They  formed  the  rustic 
population,  as  distinguished  both  from  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Sparta  itself,  and  from  the  Perioeci  who 
dwelt  in  the  large  towns.  (Liv.  I.  c.)  Their  con- 
dition was  that  of  serfs  attached  to  the  land,  ad- 
scriptighbae  ;  and  they  appear  to  have  been  the  only 
class  of  slaves  among  the  Lacedaemonians.  Different 
etymologies  are  given  of  their  name.  The  common 
account  is,  that  they  were  originally  the  Achaean 
inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Helos  in  Laconia,  who, 
having  been  the  last  to  submit  to  the  Dorian  invaders, 
and  that  only  after  a  desperate  struggle,  were  reduced 
by  the  victors  to  slavery.  (Paus.  iii.  20.  §  6 ;  Harpocr. 
s.v.  el\(*yre\)eur,  who  cites  Hellanicus  as  his  autho- 
rity). Another  account,  preserved  by  Athenaeus 
from  Theopompus,  represents  them  as  the  general 
body  of  the  ancient  Achaean  population  of  Laconia, 
reduced  to  slavery  by  the  Dorians,  like  the  Penestae 
in  Thessaly.  (Ath.  vi.  p.  265,  c.)  The  statement 
of  Ephorus,  again,  preserved  by  Strabo,  has  some- 
thing in  common  with  both  the  other  stories  ;  for, 
according  to  it,  the  original  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  when  subdued  by  the  Dorians,  were  at 
first  permitted  to  enjoy  an  equality  of  civil  and 
political  rights  with  their  conquerors,  and  were 
eaU&l  Helots;  but  they  were  deprived  of  their 
equal  status  by  Agis,  the  son  of  Eurysthenes,  who 
made  them  pay  tribute :  this  decree  was  resisted 
only  by  the  people  of  Helos  ('EAetoi  at  %x0VTes  T0 
tfEAos),  who  rebelled  and  were  reduced  to  slavery 
under  certain  conditions.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  365.) 
Now,  all  these  theories  (for  such  they  are)  rest  on 
the  doubtful  foundation  of  the  historical  truth  of  the 
circumstances  attending  the  Dorian  invasion,  and 
the  connection  of  the  name  with  Helos  is  not  only 
a  manifest  invention,  opposed  to  the  best  autho- 
rities (Theopomp.  Eph.  U.  ec),  but  is  etymolo- 
p'cally   faulty,  for  the  people  of  "EAos  were  not 
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called  E'/Aan-ej,  but  'E\eibj  (Strab.  1.  c.)  or  *EAe<£- 
Tat  (Athen.  vi.  p.  271).  The  name  has  been 
also  derived  from  e\rj,  marsJies,  as  if  it  signified 
inliabiiaTits  of  the  lowlands.  But  Muller  seems  to 
be  nearer  the  mark  in  explaining  eVAoiTes  as  mean- 
ing prisoners,  from  the  root  of  k\elv,  to  talte,  like 
SfjLues  from  the  root  of  Sa/xdco.  He  supposes  that 
they  were  an  aboriginal  race,  who  were  subdued  at 
a  very  early  period,  and  who  naturally  passed  over 
as  slaves  to  the  Doric  conquerors.  It  is  objected 
by  Thirlwall  that  this  theory  does  not  account  for 
the  hereditary  enmity  between  them  and  their 
masters  ;  for  unless  they  lost  their  liberty  by  the 
Dorian  conquest,  there  is  no  probability  that  it 
placed  them  in  a  worse  condition  than  before.  But 
to  this  objection,  we  may  oppose  the  acute  observ- 
ation of  Grote,  that  those  dangers  from  the  servile 
population,  the  dread  of  which  is  the  only  probable 
cause  that  can  be  assigned  for  the  cruelty  of  the 
Spartans,  and  the  consequent  resentment  of  the 
Helots,  "did  not  become  serious  until  after  the 
Messenian  war  —  nor  indeed  until  after  the  gradual 
diminution  of  the  number  of  Spartan  citizens  had 
made  itself  felt." 

At  the  end  of  the  second  Messenian  war  (b.  c. 
668),  the  conquered  Messenians  were  reduced  to 
slavery,  and  included  under  the  denomination  of 
Helots.  Their  condition  appears  to  have  been  the 
same,  with  some  slight  differences,  as  that  of  the 
other  Helots.  But,  in  addition  to  that  remem- 
brance of  then  freedom,  which  made  not  only  them, 
but,  through  their  influence,  the  whole  class  of 
Helots  more  and  more  dangerous  to  their  masters, 
they  preserved  the  recollection  of  their  national  ex- 
istence, and  were  ready  to  seize  any  opportunity  of 
regaining  it ;  until,  at  length,  the  policy  of  Epami- 
nondas,  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  restored  the 
main  body  of  these  Messenian  Helots  to  their 
coimtry,  where  they  no  doubt  formed  the  chief  part 
of  the  population  of  the  new  city  of  Messene. 
(Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  v.  pp.  104,  105.) 

The  Helots  were  regarded  as  the  property  of  the 
state,  which,  while  it  gave  their  services  to  indivi- 
duals, reserved  to  itself  the  power  of  emancipating 
them.  (Ephorus,  ap.  Strab.  1.  c.  ;  Paus.  /.  c.)  They 
were  attached  to  the  land,  and  could  not  be  sold 
away  from  it.  Several  families,  as  many  perhaps 
as  six  or  seven,  resided  on  each  ic\rjpos,  in  dwell- 
ings of  their  own,  either  in  detached  farms  or  in 
villages.  They  cultivated  the  land  and  paid  to 
fneir  masters  as  rent  a  fixed  measure  of  corn,  the 
exact  amount  of  which  had  been  fixed  at  a  very 
early  period,  the  raising  of  that  amount  being  for- 
bidden under  heavy  imprecations.  (Plut.  Inst.  Lae. 
p.  255.)  The  annual  rent  paid  for  each  KAijpos 
was  eighty -two  medimni  of  barley,  and  a  propor- 
tionate quantity  of  oil  and  wine.  (Plut.  Lye.  8. 
24.)  The  domestic  servants  of  the  Spartans  were 
all  Helots.  They  attended  on  their  masters  at  the 
public  meal ;  and  many  of  them  were  no  doubt 
employed  by  the  state  in  public  works. 

In  war  the  Helots  served  as  light-armed  troops 
(ij/ZAoi),  a  certain  number  of  them  attending  every 
heavy-armed  Spartan  to  the  field  ;  at  the  battle  of 
Plataeae,  there  were  seven  Helots  to  each  Spar- 
tan, and  one  to  every  hoplite  of  the  Perioeci. 
(Herod,  ix.  10.  28.)  These  attendants  were  pro- 
bably called  a/nriTTapes  (i.  e.  i./j.<pto-TavTes,  Hesych. 
s.  v.),  and  one  of  them  in  particular,  the  Sepcbw, 
oiservant  (Herod,  vii.  229  ;  Sturz.  Lex.  Xcn.  s.v.); 
though  depfaruv  was  also  used  by  the  Dorians  as 
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a  general  name  for  armed  slaves.  The  Helots  only 
served  as  hoplites  in  particular  emergencies  ;  and 
on  such  occasions  they  were  generally  emancipated, 
if  they  showed  distinguished  bravery.  The  first 
instance  of  this  kind  was  in  the  expedition  of  Bra- 
sidas,  B.  c.  424.    (Thucyd.  iv.  80,  v.  34,  vii.  19.) 

The  treatment  to  which  the  Helots  were  sub- 
lected,  as  described  by  the  later  Greek  writers,  is 
marked  by  the  most  wanton  cruelty.  Thus  Myron 
states  that  "  the  Spartans  impose  upon  them  every 
ignominious  service,  for  they  compel  them  to  wear 
a  cap  of  dog's  skin,  and  to  be  clothed  with  a  gar- 
ment of  sheep's  skin,  and  to  have  stripes  inflicted 
upon  them  every  year  for  no  fault,  that  they  may 
never  forget  that  they  are  slaves.  And  besides  all 
this,  if  any  rise  by  their  qualities  above  the  condi- 
tion of  a  slave,  they  appoint  death  as  the  penalty, 
and  their  masters  are  liable  to  punishment  if  they 
do  not  destroy  the  most  excellent.1'  (Athen.  xiv. 
p.  657.)  And  Plutarch  {Lye.  28)  states  that  He- 
lots were  forced  to  intoxicate  themselves,  and  per- 
form indecent  dances  as  a  warning  to  the  Spartan 
youth.  These  statements  must  be  received  with 
some  caution.  There  is  no  evidence  that  they  are 
true  of  the  period  before  the  Messenian  wars  ;  nor 
can  we  believe  that  such  wanton  and  impolitic  op- 
pressions, provocations,  and  destruction  of  a  valu- 
able servile  population  formed  any  part  of  the  ori- 
ginal system  of  Lycurgus.  What  has  been  said 
above,  respecting  the  legal  condition  of  the  Helots, 
indicates  a  very  different  state  of  things  ;  and  their 
real  condition  is  probably  not  misrepresented  by 
Grote,  when  he  says: — "The  Helots  were  a  part 
of  the  state,  having  their  domestic  and  social  sym- 
pathies developed,  a  certain  power  of  acquiring 
property  (Plut.  Cleom.  23),  and  the  consciousness 
of  Grecian  lineage  and  dialect  —  all  points  of 
marked  superiority  over  the  foreigners  who  formed 
the  slave  population  of  Athens  or  Chios.  They 
seem  to  have  been  no  way  inferior  to  any  village 
population  of  Greece."  As  is  usual  with  serfs, 
every  means  was  taken  to  mark  the  distinction  be- 
tween them  and  their  masters :  they  were  obliged 
to  wear  the  rustic  garb  described  above,  and  they 
were  not  permitted  to  sing  one  of  the  Spartan  songs. 
(Plut.  Lye.  28.)  But  the  state  of  things  described 
in  the  above  quotations  belongs  to  a  period  when 
the  fear  of  a  servile  insurrection  had  produced  the 
natural  result  of  cruel  oppression  on  the  one  part 
and  rebellious  hatred  on  the  other.  That  the 
cruelty  of  their  masters  knew  no  restraint  when  it 
was  thus  stimulated  by  fear,  is  manifest  enough 
from  the  institution  of  the  Kpimreia  [Crypteia]. 
How  far  the  statements  of  ancient  writers  respect- 
ing the  crypteia  are  to  be  believed,  is  somewhat 
doubtful  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact 
related  by  Thucydides,  that  on  one  occasion  two 
thousand  of  the  Helots  who  had  rendered  the 
greatest  service  to  the  state  in  war,  were  induced 
to  come  forward  by  the  offer  of  emancipation,  and 
then  were  put  to  death.     (Thuc.  iv.  80.) 

The  Helots  might  be  emancipated,  but  in  that 
case,  instead  of  passing  into  the  class  of  Perioeci, 
they  formed  a  distinct  body  in  the  state,  known,  at 
the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  by  the  general 
term  of  peoSa/ic&Seis,  but  subdivided  into  several 
classes.  Myron  of  Priene  (ap.  Athen.  vi.  p.  271,  f.), 
enumerates  the  following  classes  of  emancipated 
Helots:  — a<p€Tai,  aSeoTroTot, 4pvKrrjpes,5eo''iro(no- 
vavrcu,  and  veoSafidSeis.  Of  these  the  atperal 
were  probably  released  from  all  service  ;  the  ipvx- 
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TTJpes  were  those  employed  in  war ;  the  SetnroaiovuC. 
rat  served  on  board  the  fleet ;  and  the  veoSafidiBtts 
were  those  who  had  been  possessed  of  freedom  fur 
some  time.  Besides  these  there  were  the  lUBavts 
or  n66aices,  who  were  domestic  slave,?,  brought  up 
with  the  young  Spartans,  and  then  emancipated. 
Upon  being  emancipated  they  received  permission 
to  dwell  where  they  wished.  [Compare  Civitas 
(Greek),  p.  290.] 

(MUller,  Dorians,  iii.  3  ;  Hermann,  Political 
Antiquities  of  Greece,  §§  19,  24, 28, 30, 48 ;  Wachj- 
muth,  Hellai.  AUerth.  2d  ed.  see  Index  ;  Manso, 
Sparta,  see  Index  ;  Thirlwall's  Hist,  of  Greece, 
vol.  i.  pp.  309—313  ;  Grote,  Hist.  ofGreece,yo\.  ii. 
pp.  494—499.)  [P.  S.] 

HE'MERA  frspi).  [Diss.] 
HEMERODROMI  (v^poSpi/iot),  were  cou- 
riers  in  the  Greek  states,  who  could  keep  on 
running  all  day,  and  were  often  employed  to  carry 
news  of  important  events.  As  the  Greeks  had  no 
system  of  posts,  and  but  few  roads,  such  messen- 
gers must  have  been  of  great  service.  They  were 
trained  for  the  purpose,  and  could  perform  the 
longest  journeys  in  an  almost  incredibly  short  space 
of  time.  (Herod,  vi.  105  ;  Corn.  Nep.  Milt.  4 ;  Plut. 
Arist.  20  ;  Paus.  vi.  1 6.  §  5.)  Such  couriers  ap- 
pear to  have  been  kept  by  most  of  the  Greek 
states,  and  were  in  times  of  danger  stationed  on 
some  eminence  in  order  to  observe  any  thing  of 
importance  that  might  happen,  and  carry  the 
intelligence  with  speed  to  the  proper  quarter. 
Hence,  we  frequently  find  them  called  Hemero- 
scopi  {T)/ifpoaK6irot,  Herod,  vii.  182,  192  ;  Xen. 
Hell.  i.  1.  §  2  ;  Aeneas  Tact.  c.  6.)  That  the 
Hemeroscopi  were  the  same  as  the  Hemerodromi 
appears  not  only  from  the  passage  of  Aeneas  Tac- 
ticus  just  referred  to,  but  also  from  the  words  of 
Livy  (xxxi.  24)  "  ni  speculator  (hemerodromos 
vocant  Graeci,  ingens  die  uno  cursu  emetientes 
spatium),  contemplans  regium  agmen  e  specula 
quadam,  praegressus  nocte  media  Athenas  per- 
venisset."  (See  Duker,  ad  Liv.  I.  c.)  The  He- 
merodromi were  also  called  Dromokeru&es  (Spapio- 
tcfipvites,  Harpocrat.  and  Hesych.  s.  v.). 
HEMEROSCOPI.  [Hemerodromi.] 
HEMICHRYSUS.  [Aurum  ;  Stater.] 
HEMICO'NGIUS.  [Congius  ;  and  the  Tables.] 
HEMICY'CLIUM  (thukvkXiov),  a  semicir- 
cular seat,  for  the  accommodation  of  persons  en- 
gaged in  conversation,  either  in  private  houses  or 
in  places  of  public  resort  ;  and  also  the  semicircular 
seat  round  the  tribunal  in  a  basilica.  (Plut.  Aleib. 
17,  Nic.  12  ;  Cic.  Lad.  1  ;  Vitruv.  v.  1.  §  8, 
comp.  Schneider's  Note.)  [P.  S.] 

HEMIECTEON,     HEMIECTON.     [Hec- 

TEHS.] 

HEMILITRON.     [Litra.] 

HE'MINA  (rifilm),  the  name  of  a  Greek  and 
Roman  measure,  seems  to  be  nothing  more  than 
the  dialectic  form  used  by  the  Sicilian  and  Italian 
Greeks  for  rifiicv.  (See  the  quotations  from  Epi- 
charmus  and  Sophron,  ap.  Ath.  xi.  p.  479,  a,  b, 
xiv.  p.  648,  d.,  and  Hesych.  s.  v.  Iv  ?)/"'"?>  which 
he  explains  as  iv  rinlcrv.)  It  was  therefore  naturally 
applied  to  the  half  of  the  standard  fluid  measure, 
the  £€oT7)s,  which  the  other  Greeks  called  kotvXti, 
and  the  word  passed  into  the  Roman  metrical 
system,  where  it  is  used  with  exactly  the  same 
force,  namely  for  a  measure  which  is  half  of  the 
sextarius,  and  equal  to  the  Greek  cotyle.  (Bb'ckh 
Metrol.  Untersuch.  pp.  17,  200,  203.)      [P.  S.] 
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HEMIOBO'LION,HEMIO'BOLUS.  [Obo- 

LUSj. 

HEMIPO'DION.     [Pes], 

HEMISTATER.     [Stater]. 

HEMIXESTON.     [Sextarius]. 

HE'NDECA,  HOI,  (of  ej/Se/ca,)  tU  Eleven, 
were  magistrates  at  Athens  of  considerable  im- 
portance. They  are  always  called  by  this  name  in 
the  classical  writers  ;  but  in  the  time  of  Demetrius 
Phalereus,  their  name  h  said  to  have  been  changed 
into  that  of  vo/to^iiAa/ces  (Pollux,  viii.  102),  who 
were,  however,  during  the  democracy  distinct  func- 
tionaries. [Nomophyxaces.]  The  grammarians 
also  give  other  names  to  the  Eleven,  as  b~efffio<plf- 
Aa/ces,  &e<r{xo<t>v\attes,  &c.  (Schol.  ad  Aristoph. 
Pint.  277,   Vesp.  775,  1108.) 

The  time  at  which  the  office  of  the  Eleven  was 
instituted  is  disputed.  Ullrich  considers  the  office 
to  have  been  of  an  aristocratical  character,  and 
concludes  from  a  passage  in  Heraclides  Pontlcus 
(i.  §  10)  that  it  was  established  by  Aristeides. 
Meier,  on  the  other  hand,  maintains  that  the  office 
existed  not  only  before  the  time  of  Cleisthenes, 
but  probably  before  the  legislation  of  Solon ;  but  it 
seems  impossible  to  come  to  any  satisfactory  con- 
clusion on  the  subject.  They  were  annually  chosen 
by  lot,  one  from  each  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  a 
secretary  (ypafifiarevs),  who  must  properly  be  re- 
garded as  their  servant  (inrripeTijs),  though  he 
formed  one  of  their  number.  (Pollux,  viii.  1 02.) 

The  principal  duty  of  the  Eleven  was  the  care 
and  management  of  the  public  prison  (Bea/j.aT'fjptov) 
[Carcer],  which  was  entirely  under  their  juris- 
diction. The  prison,  however,  was  seldom  used 
by  the  Athenians  as  a  mere  place  of  confinement, 
serving  generally  for  punishments  and  executions. 
When  a  person  was  condemned  to  death  he  was 
immediately  given  into  the  custody  of  the  Eleven, 
who  were  then  bound  to  carry  the  sentence  into 
execution  according  to  the  laws.  (Xen.  Hell. 
ii.  3,  §  54.)  The  most  common  mode  of  execution 
was  by  hemlock  juice  (K&vetov),  which  was  drunk 
after  sunset.  (Plat.  Pliaed.  cc.  65,  66.)  The 
Eleven  had  under  them  jailors,  executioners,  and 
torturers,  who  were  called  by  various  names  (ot 
|-  TrapcKTrdrai,  Bekker,  Aneod.  p.  296.  32  ;  d  tuv 
;  eySetto  vin}p4T7js9  Xen.  Hell.  ii.  3.  §  54  ;  6  Srifi.6- 
koivos,  Antiph.  De  Venef.  615  j  6  Srffi6a,tos9  or 
Sfyuos,  &c).  When  torture  was  inflicted  in 
causes  affecting  the  state,  it  was  either  done  in 
the  immediate  presence  of  the  Eleven  (Dem.  c. 
Nicost.  p.  1254.  2)  or  by  their  servant  (<5  S^/xios). 

The  Eleven  usually  only  had  to  carry  into 
execution  the  sentence  passed  in  the  courts  of  law 
and  the  public  assemblies ;  but  in  some  instances 
they  possessed  an  Tiyefiovia  Sacaffryplov.  This  was 
the  case  in  those  summary  proceedings  called  aira- 
7*7^  4(p4iy7j<ris9  and  ev5ei£is,  in  which  the  penalty 
was  fixed  by  law,  and  might  be  inflicted  by  the 
court  on  the  confession  or  conviction  of  the  accused 
without  appealing  to  any  of  the  jury  courts.  They 
also  had  an  fjyefiovta  oiKaaTTjpiou  in  the  case  of 
Kattovpyoi,  because  the  summary  proceedings  men- 
tioned above  were  chiefly  adopted  in  the  case  of  such 
persons :  hence  Antiphon  (de  Caede  Herod,  p.  713) 
calls  them  iirtfieKTjTcii  rav  KaKovpywv.  The 
word  KttKotipyot  properly  means  any  kind  of  male- 
factors, but  is  only  applied  in  Athenian  law  to 
thieves  (kA&ttcu),  house-breakers  (TOtx<0p&Xol)i 
man-stealers  (av&pairo8t<TTal)9  and  other  criminals 
of  a  similar  kind.     (Meier,  AU.  Proc.  pp.  76,  77.) 
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The  Eleven  are  also- said  to  have  possessed  ijy^- 
fiovia  titKaffTiiptov  in  the  case  of  confiscated  pro- 
perty (Etymol.  Mag.  p.  338.  35),  which  statement 
is  confirmed  by  an  inscription  published  by  Bockh 
(Urkunden  uber  das  Scewesen  des  Altischen  Siaates, 
p.  535).  (Ullrich,  Ueher  die  Elf  Manner,  ap- 
pended to  his  translation  of  Plato's  Meno,  Crito, 
and  the  first  and  second  Alcibiades,  Berlin,  1821  ; 
Sluiter,  Leetiones  Andocid.  pp.  256 — 261  ;  Meier, 
AU.  Proc.  pp.  68 — 77  ;  Schubert,  de  Aedilibus, 
pp.  93 — 96  ;  Hermann,  Lehrb.  der  Griech.  Stoats- 
alterth.  §  139.) 

HEPHAESTAEA.  [Lampadephoria.] 
HERAEA  ('Hpa?a)  is  the  name  of  festivals 
celebrated  in  honour  of  Hera  in  all  the  towns  of 
Greece  where  the  worship  of  this  divinity  was  in- 
troduced. The  original  seat  of  her  worship,  from 
which  it  spread  over  the  other  parts  of  Greece,  was 
Argos  ;  whence  her  festivals  in  other  places  were, 
more  or  less,  imitations  of  those  which  were  cele- 
brated at  Argos.  (Muller,  Dor.  ii.  10.  §  1.)  The 
Argives  had  three  temples  of  Hera ;  one  lay  be- 
tween Argos  and  Mycenae,  45  stadia  from  Argos  ; 
the  second  lay  on  the  road  to  the  acropolis,  and  near 
it  was  the  stadium  in  which  the  games  and  con- 
tests at  the  Heraea  were  held  (Paus.  ii.  24.  §  2)  ; 
the  third  was  in  the  city  iltself  (Paus.  ii.  22.  §  1). 
Her  service  was  performed  by  the  most  distin- 
guished priestesses  of  the  place  ;  one  of  them  was 
the  high-priestess,  and  the  Argives  counted  their 
years  by  the  date  of  hei  office.  (Thucyd.  ii.  2.) 
The  Heraea  of  Argos  were  celebrated  every  fifth 
year,  and,  according  to  the  calculation  of  Bockh 
(Ablandl.  der  Berl.  Ahad.  von  1818-19,  p.  92, 
&c.)  in  the  middle  of  the  second  year  of  every 
Olympiad.  One  of  the  great  solemnities  which 
took  place  on  the  occasion,  was  a  magnificent  pro- 
cession to  the  great  temple  of  Hera,  between  Argos 
and  Mycenae.  A  vast  number  of  young  men  — for 
the  festival  is  called  a  panegyris  —  assembled  at 
Argos,  and  marched  in  armour  to  the  temple  of  the 
goddess.  They  were  preceded  by  cne  hundred 
oxen  (€Kot6/j.Stj,  whence  the  festival  is  also  called 
iKarSfiSata).  The  high-priestess  accompanied  this 
procession,  riding  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  two  white 
oxen,  as  we  see  from  the  story  of  Cleobis  and 
Biton  related  by  Herodotus  (i.  31)  and  Cicero 
(Tuscid.  i.  47).  The  hundred  oxen  were  sacrificed, 
and  their  flesh  distributed  among  all  the  citizens, 
(Schol.  ad  Pind.  Ol.  vii.  152,  and  ad  Nem.  x.  39.) 
The  sacrifice  itself  was  called  \*x*Pva  (Hesych. 
s.  v.)  or  w  the  bed  of  twigs."  (Comp.  Welcker 
on  SchwenoJfs  Etymologische  Andeutungen,  p.  268.) 
The  games  and  contests  of  the  Heraea  took  place  in 
the  stadium,  near  the  temple  on  the  road  to  the 
acropolis.  A  brazen  shield  was  fixed  in  a  place 
above  the  theatre,  which  was  scarcely  accessible  to 
any  one,  and  the  young  man  who  succeeded  in 
pulling  it  down  received  the  shield  and  a  garland 
of  myrtle  as  a  prize.  Hence  Pindar  (Nem.  x. 
41)  calls  the  contest  aytibv  x^ak€os.  It  seems  that 
this  contest  took  place  before  the  procession  went 
out  to  the  Heraeon,  for  Strabo  (viii.  p.  556)  states 
that  the  victor  went  with  his  prizes  in  solemn  pro- 
cession to  that  temple.  This  contest  was  said  to 
have  been  instituted,  according  to  some  traditions, 
by  Acrisius  and  Proetus  (Aelian,  V.  H.  iii.  24), 
according  to  others  by  Archinus.  (Schol.  ad  Pind. 
Ol.  vii.  152.) 

The  Heraea  or  Hecatombaea  of  Aegina  were 
celebrated  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  Argos 
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(See  Schol.  ad  Pind.  Isthm.  viii.  114;  Muller, 
Aeginet.  p.  149.) 

The  Heraea  of  Samos,  which  island  also  derived 
the  worship  of  Hera  from  Argos  (Pans.  vii.  4.  §  4), 
were  perhaps  the  most  brilliant  of  all  the  festivals  of 
this  divinity.  A  magnificent  procession,  consisting 
of  maidens  and  married  women  in  splendid  attire, 
and  with  floating  hair  (Asius,  ap.  Athen.  xii.  p. 
525),  together  with  men  and  youths  in  armour 
(Polyaen.  Stmt.  i.  23,  vi.  45),  went  to  the  temple 
of  Hera.  After  they  arrived  within  the  sacred 
precincts,  the  men  deposited  their  armour  ;  and 
prayers  and  vows  were  offered  up  to  the  goddess. 
Her  altar  consisted  of  the  ashes  of  the  victims 
which  had  been  burnt  to  her.     (Paus.  v.  13.  §  5.) 

The  Heraea  of  Elis  were  celebrated  every  fifth 
year,  or  in  the  fourth  year  of  every  Olympiad. 
"(Corsini,  Dissert,  iii.  30.)  The  festival  was  chiefly 
celebrated  by  maidens,  and  conducted  by  sixteen 
matrons  who  wove  the  sacred  peplus  for  the  goddess. 
But  before  the  solemnities  commenced,  these  ma- 
trons sacrificed  a  pig,  and  purified  themselves  in 
the  well  Piera.  (Paus.  v.  1 6.  §  5.)  One  of  the 
principal  solemnities  was  a  race  of  the  maidens  in 
the  stadium,  for  which  purpose  they  were  divided 
into  three  classes,  according  to  their  age.  The 
youngest  ran  first  and  the  oldest  last.  Their  only 
dress  on  this  occasion  was  a  xiT^v9  which  came  down 
to  the  knee,  and  their  hair  was  floating.  She  who 
won  the  prize,  received  a  garland  of  olive -boughs, 
together  with  a  part  of  a  cow  which  was  sacrificed 
to  Hera,  and  might  dedicate  her  own  painted  like- 
ness in  the  temple  of  the  goddess.  The  sixteen 
matrons  were  attended  by  as  many  female  attend- 
ants, and  performed  two  dances  ;  the  one  called 
the  dance  of  Physcoa,  the  other  the  dance  of  Hip- 
podameia.  Respecting  further  particulars,  and  the 
history  of  this  solemnity,  see  Paus.  v.  1 6.  §  2,  &c. 

Heraea  were  celebrated  in  various  other  places  ; 
e.  g.  in  Cos  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  639,  vi.  p.  262),  at 
Corinth  (Eurip.  Med.  1 379  ;  Philostrat.  Her.  xix. 
14),  at  Athens  (Plut.  Quaest.  Rom.  vii.  1 68),  at 
Cnossus  in  Crete  (Diod.  v.  72),  &c.         [L.  S.] 

HERE'DITAS.     [Heres.] 

HERES.  1.  Greek.  The  Athenian  laws  of 
inheritance  are  to  be  explained  under  this  title. 
The  subject  may  be  divided  into  five  parts,  of 
which  we  Bhall  speak :  1st,  of  personal  capacity 
to  inherit ;  2dly,  of  the  rules  of  descent  and  suc- 
cession ;  3dly,  of  the  power  of  devising  ;  4thly, 
of  the  remedies  of  the  heir  for  recovering  his 
rights  ;  5thly,  of  the  obligations  to  which  he  suc- 
ceeded. 

I.  Of  Personal  Capacity  to  Inherit.  —  To  obtain 
the  right  of  inheritance  as  well  as  citizenship 
(ayxioreia  and  iroMreia),  legitimacy  was  a  neces- 
sary qualification.  Those  children  were  legitimate 
who  were  born  in  lawful  wedlock.  (Dem.  c. 
Neaer.  p.  1386.)  The  validity  of  a  marriage  de- 
pended partly  on  the  capacity  of  the  contracting 
parties,  partly  on  the  nature  of  the  contract.  On 
the  first  point  little  needs  to  be  noticed  here,  ex- 
cept that  brother  and  sister  by  the  same  mother 
were  forbidden  to  marry  ;  but  consanguinity  in 
general  was  so  far  from  being  deemed  an  objection, 
that  marriage  between  collateral  relations  was  en- 
couraged, in  order  to  keep  the  property  in  the 
family.  (Andoc.  de  JV/ysi.  §  119,  c.  Ahih.  §33, 
ed,  Bekk.  ;  Lys.  c.  Ale.  §  41,  ed.  Bekk.  ;  Dem. 
c.  Leoch.  p.  1083,  c.  Eubul.  p.  1305  ;  Plut.  Oimon, 
4,  Themist.  32.)     The  contract  was  made  by  the 
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husband  with  the  father,  brother,  or  other  legal 
guardian  (kujhos)  of  the  intended  wife :  then  only 
was  she  properly  betrothed  (iyymfHj).  An 
heiress,  however,  was  assigned,  or  adjudged,  to 
the  next  of  kin  (imSucaaBeTo-d)  by  process  of  law, 
as  explained  under  Epiclerus.  (Isaeus,  de  Cir. 
Iter.  §  26,  de  PMoct.  her.  §  19,  ed.  Bekk. ;  Dem. 
pro  Phorm.  p.  954,  c.  Steph.  p.  1 1 34.)  No  cere- 
mony was  necessary  to  ratify  the  contract :  but  it 
was  usual  to  betroth  the  bride  in  the  presence  of 
witnesses,  and  to  give  a  marriage  feast,  and  invite 
the  friends  and  relations,  for  the  sake  of  publicity. 
(Isaeus,  de  Cir.  her.  §18;  Dem.  e.  Onet.  p.  869, 
c.  Eubul.  pp.  1311,  1312.)  A  marriage  without 
proper  espousals  was  irregular  ;  but  the  issue  lost 
their  heritable  rights  only,  not  their  franchise  ; 
and  the  former,  it  seems,  might  be  restored,  if  the 
members  of  their  father's  clan  would  consent  to 
their  being  registered.  (Isaeus,  de  Plriloct.  hsr. 
§§  29 — 33.)  As  it  was  necessary  for  every  man 
to  be  enrolled  in  his  clan,  in  order  to  obtain  his 
full  civil  rights,  so  was  the  registration  the  best  evi- 
dence of  legitimacy,  and  the  (ppdropes  and  ovyve- 
veU  were  usually  called  to  prove  it  in  courts  of  jus- 
tice. (Andoc.  de  Myst.  §  127,  ed.  Bekk. ;  Isaeus, 
de  Cir.  her.  §  26,  dePhiloct.  §  13  ;  Dem.  c.  Eubul. 
p.  1305,  &c.)  For  further  particulars  see  Platner, 
Beitr'dge,  p.  104,  &c.  ;  Schomann,  Antiq.  juris 
publici  Graecorum,  lib.  v.  §§  19,  21,  88. 

II.  Of  the  Rules  of  Descent  and  Succession.  — 
Here  we  would  premise,  that,  as  the  Athenian  law 
made  no  difference  in  this  respect  between  real  and 
personal  estate,  the  words  heir,  inherit,  &c,  will  he 
applied  indiscriminately  to  both.  When  an  Athe- 
nian died  leaving  sons,  they  shared  the  inherit- 
ance, like  our  heirs  in  gavelkind,  and  as  they  now 
do  in  France  (Isaeus,  de  Pldloct.  her.  §  32) :  a  law 
no  less  favourable  to  that  balance  of  property  which 
Solon  meant  to  establish,  than  the  law  of  primo- 
geniture was  suited  to  the  military  aristocracies 
created  in  the  feudal  times.  The  only  advantage 
possessed  by  the  eldest  son  was  the  first  choice  in 
the  division.  (Dem.  pro  Phorm.  p.  947.)  If  there 
was  but  one  son,  he  took  the  whole  estate  ;  but  if 
he  had  sisters,  it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  provide 
for  them,  and  give  them  suitable  marriage  portions  j 
they  were  then  called  iirlirpotKoi.  (Harpocr.  s.  v. 
'EttISikos.)  There  was  no  positive  law,  making  it 
imperative  on  a  brother  to  give  his  sister  a  portion 
of  a  certain  amount ;  but  the  moral  obligation,  to 
assign  her  a  fortune  corresponding  to  his  own  rank, 
was  strengthened  by  custom  and  public  opinion, 
insomuch  that  if  she  was  given  in  marriage  por- 
tionless, it  was  deemed  a  slur  upon  her  character, 
and  might  even  raise  a  doubt  of  her  legitimacy. 
(Isaeus,  de  Pyrr.  Jier.  §  40  ;  Lys.  de  Arist.  both 
§  16,  ed.  Bekk.  ;  Dem.  c.  Boeot.  de  dote,  p.  1014.) 

On  failure  of  sons  and  their  issue,  daughters 
and  daughters1  children  succeeded  (as  to  the  law 
concerning  heiresses,  see  Epiclerus)  ;  and  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  limit  to  the  succession  in 
the  descending  line.  (Isaeus,  de  Cir.  her.  §§  39 — 46, 
de  Pyrr.  her.  §  59,  de  Philoct.  §§  38,  67  ;  Dem.  e. 
Macart.  pp.  1057,  1058.)  If  the  deceased  left 
grandsons  by  different  sons,  it  is  clear  that  they 
would  take  the  shares  of  their  respective  fathers. 
So  if  he  had  a  granddaughter  by  one  son,  and  a 
grandson  by  another,  the  latter  would  not  exclude 
the  former,  as  a  brother  would  a  sister,  but  both 
would  share  alike.  Of  this  there  is  no  direct  evi- 
dence ;  but  it  follows  from  a  principle  of  Attic  law, 
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by  which,  on  the  birth  of  a  son,  hia  title  to  his 
father's  inheritance,  or  to  a  share  thereof,  imme- 
diately accrued  ;  if  then  he  died  before  his  father, 
but  leaving  issue,  they  claimed  their  grandfather's 
inheritance  as  representing  him.  It  was  otherwise 
with  daughters.  Their  title  did  not  thus  accrue  ; 
and  therefore  it  was  the  practice  for  the  son  of  an 
heiress  to  be  adopted  into  his  maternal  grand- 
father's house,  and  to  become  his  son  in  point  of 
law.  Further  (as  will  presently  be  shown)  the 
general  preference  of  males  to  females  did  not  com- 
mence till  the  deceased's  father's  descendants  were 
exhausted. 

On  failure  of  lineal  descendants  the  collateral 
branches  were  resorted  to.  And  first  came  the 
issue  of  the  same  father  with  the  deceased  ;  viz. 
brothers  and  brothers'  children,  the  children  of  a 
deceased  brother  taking  the  share  of  their  father 
(Isaeus,  deHagn,  lier.  §§  1,  2  ;  Dem.  c.  Macart. 
p.  1067,  c.  Leoch.  p.  1083)  ;  and  after  them,  sisters 
and  sisters'  children,  among  whom  the  principle 
of  representation  also  prevailed  (Isaeus,  de  Apoll. 
far.  §  23)  ;  but  whether  sisters'  children  took  per 
stirpes  or  per  capita,  does  not  appear. 

Next  come  the  descendants  of  the  same  grand- 
father with  the  deceased  ;  cousins  and  cousins' 
children.  Here  the  law  declared,  that  males  and 
the  issue  of  males  should  be  preferred  to  females 
and  their  issue.  (Isaeus,  de  Hagn.  her.  §§  1,  2  ; 
Dem.  c.  Macart.  p.  1067.)  Thus,  the  son  of  an 
uncle  would  exclude  the  son  of  an  aunt,  while  the 
son  of  an  aunt  would  exclude  the  daughter  of  an 
uncle.  On  the  same  principle  Isaeus  (de  Apoll. 
Iter.  §§  25,  26)  contends  that  the  son  of  a  female  first 
cousin  prevented  his  mother's  sister  from  inherit- 
ing, although  he  was  further  removed  from  the  de- 
ceased (yevei  airojTepw)  by  one  degree.  This  pre- 
ference, however,  was  confined  to  those  who  were 
descended  from  the  same  common  ancestor,  that  is 
to  say,  from  the  grandfather  of  the  deceased  ;  for 
the  words  4k  twv  avruy  in  Demosthenes  are  to  be 
explained  by  the  rpirtp  y4vei  of  Isaeus.  Therefore 
a  first  cousin  once  removed,  claiming  through  a 
female,  had  a  better  title  than  a  second  cousin 
claiming  through  males  ;  for  a  second  cousin  is  de- 
scended not  from  the  grandfather,  but  only  from 
the  great-grandfather  of  the  deceased,  and  so  is 
beyond  the  legal  degrees  of  succession  (££«  tt)s 
foyyumlas  or  avyy  evetas).  On  this,  Eubulides 
founds  his  pretension  to  the  estate  of  Hagnias  ;  be- 
cause he  claims  as  representative  (son  by  adoption) 
of  hiB  maternal  grandfather,  who  was  first  cousin 
to  Hagnias  j  whereas  the  father  of  his  opponent, 
Macartatus,  was  second  cousin  to  Hagnias,  and  (as 
Demosthenes  expresses  it)  was  not  in  the  same 
branch  of  the  family  (qvk  4k  tov  oXkov  rov '  Ay  viov9 
c.  Macart.  p.  1070). 

On  failure  of  first  cousins  and  their  issue,  the  in- 
heritance went  to  the  half-blood  by  the  mother's 
side  ;  brothers  and  sisters,  nephews  and  nieces, 
cousins  and  their  children,  as  before.  But  if  there 
were  no  maternal  kinsmen  within  the  legal  degree, 
it  returned  to  the  agnati9  or  next  of  kin  on  the  pa- 
ternal side  (robs  irpbs  ira.Tp6s),  whose  proximity 
was  traced  by  counting  the  degrees  from  the  com- 
mon ancestor.  (Isaeus,  de  Hagn.  Iter.  §§  I — 18  ; 
Dem.  c.  Macart.  p.  1067.) 

The  succession  of  parents  to  their  children  is 
matter  of  dispute  among  the  learned.  From  the 
silence  of  the  orators,  the  absence  of  any  example, 
and  the  express  declaration  of  Isaeus  (de  Hagn. 
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Iter.  §  26)  respecting  the  mother,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  parents  could  not  inherit  at  Athens.  At 
Athens  the  maxim,  hereditas  nunquam  ascendit, 
held  only  of  lineal,  not  of  collateral  ascent.  For 
example,  an  uncle  might  inherit.  (Isaeus,  de  Cleon. 
her.  §  55.)  So  also  he  might  many  the  heiress,  as 
next  of  kin.  (De  Pyrr.  Iter.  §  90.)  On  this  part 
of  the  subject  the  reader  is  referred  to  Bunsen,  de 
jure  hered.  AiJien. ;  SirWilliam  Jones's  Commentary 
annexed  to  the  translation  of  Isaeus  ;  and  a  short 
summary  of  the  law  by  Schomann,  Ant.  j.  p.  Gr. 
lib.  v.  §  20.  These  and  other  writers  are  not  agreed 
on  many  of  the  foregoing  points,  which  are  left  m 
much  obscurity,  owing  to  the  mutilated  state  in 
which  the  laws  have  reached  us,  and  the  artifices 
used  by  the  orators  to  misrepresent  the  truth. 

It  will  assist  the  student  to  be  informed,  that 
aveipt6s  signifies  a  first  cousin.  'Avetyiafiovs  is  a  first 
cousin's  son  ;  formed  in.  the  same  manner  as  aSeA.- 
<f>tBovs  from  aZe\<p6s9  and  SvyarpiSovs  from  &uya- 
rijp.  Thus,  my  first  cousin's  son  is  avetytaSovs  to 
me  ;  but  not  conversely.  Again,  though  it  is  true 
that  two  or  more  second  cousins  may  be  spoken  of 
collectively  as  ctv€i//ia8o?  (Dem.  c.  Steph.  p.  1117), 
yet  one  of  them  cannot  be  said  to  be  avetytaZovs  to 
another.  Herein  consists  the  fallacy  of  those  who 
maintain  that  second  cousins  came  within  the  legal 
degrees  of  succession. 

KKTJpos  is  the  subject-matter  of  inheritance,  or 
(in  one  sense  of  the  word)  the  inheritance  ;  K\j)po- 
v6fios  the  heir.  'Ayxiffrefa,  proximity  of  blood  in 
reference  to  succession,  and  sometimes  right  of  suc- 
cession. 'Svyyeveia,  natural  consanguinity.  Swy- 
yevels,  collateral  relations,  are  opposed  to  eityovot, 
lineal  descendants. 

III.  0/ the  power  of  Devising. — That  the  owner 
had  power  to  alienate  his  property  during  his  life- 
time, and  that  such  alienation  was  valid  in  point 
of  law,  both  as  against  the  heir  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  world,  is  beyond  a  doubt.  There  was,  however, 
an  ancient  law  which  punished  with  degradation 
(artfita)  a  man  who  had  wasted  his  patrimony  (to. 
warptya  KctTeSTjSo/cctSy).  He  was  considered  an 
offender  against  the  state,  because  he  disabled  him- 
self from  contributing  to  the  public  service.  Pro  ■ 
secutions  for  such  an  offence  were  rare  ;  but  the  re- 
putation of  a  spendthrift  was  always  prejudicial  to 
a  man  in  a  court  of  justice.  (Diog.  Laert.  Solon, 
55  ;  Aeschin.  c.  Timarch.  §§  97 — 105,  154,  ed. 
Bekk.) 

Every  man  of  full  age  and  sound  mind,  not  under 
durance  or  improper  influence,  was  competent  to 
make  a  will  ;  but  if  he  had  a  son,  he  could  not 
disinherit  him  ;  although  his  will  might  take  effect 
on  the  contingency  of  the  son  not  completing  his 
seventeenth  year.  (Isaeus,  de  Arist.  'her.  §  14,  de 
Philoct.  §  10  ;  Dem.  c.  Steph.  pp.  1133, 1136.)  The 
bulk  of  the  estate  being  left  to  the  son,  legacies 
might  be  given  to  friends  and  relations,  espe- 
cially to  those  who  performed  the  office  of  our  exe- 
cutor or  testamentary  guardian.  (Dem.  c.  Aplioh. 
pp.814,  827.)  And  in  the  division  of  property 
among  sons,  the  recommendations  of  the  father 
would  be  attended  to.  (Dem.  c.  Macart.  p.  1055, 
pro  Phorm.  p.  955.)  Also  a  provision,  not  ex- 
ceeding a  thousand  drachmas,  might  be  assigned  to 
an  illegitimate  child.     (Harpocr.  s.  v.  No0em.) 

A  daughter  could  not  be  disinherited,  though 
the  estate  might  be  devised  to  any  person  on  con- 
dition of  his  marrying  her.  (Isaeus,  de  Pyrr.  Iter, 
§§  82—84.) 

Q  q2 
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It  was  only  when  a  man  had  no  issue  that  he 
was  at  fall  liberty  to  appoint  an  heir.  His  house 
and  heritage  were  then  considered  desolate  (ep-^fxas 
/col  avdyvfios),  a  great  misfortune  in  the  eyes  of 
an  Athenian  ;  for  every  head  of  a  family  was 
anxious  to  transmit  his  name  and  religious  usages 
to  posterity.  The  same  feeling  prevailed  among 
the  Greeks  in  more  ancient  times.  We  learn  from 
Hesychius  and  the  Etymol.  Mag.  that  distant  re- 
lations were  called  xt)P(aa''raK  because,  when  they 
inherited,  the  house  was  x^P^av  Kc^  %pyp#$-  (See 
Horn.  //.  v.  158  ;  Hes.  Tlwog.  607.)  To  obviate 
this  misfortune,  an  Athenian  had  two  courses  open 
to  him.  Either  he  might  bequeath  his  property 
by  will,  or  he  might  adopt  a  son  in  his  lifetime. 
[Adoptio,  Greek.] 

Wills  were  in  writing,  and  usually  had  one  or 
more  attesting  witnesses,  whose  names  were  super- 
scribed, but  who  did  not  know  the  contents.  They 
were  often  deposited  with  friends,  or  other  trust- 
worthy persons,  such  as  a  magistrate.  It  was  con- 
sidered a  badge  of  fraud  if  they  were  made  secretly 
or  in  the  presence  of  strangers.  (Isaeus,  de  Phihct. 
her.  §  8,  de  Astyph.  her.  §§  8 — 17  ;  Dem.  c.  Steph. 
p.  1 137.)  A  will  was  ambulatory  until  the  death 
of  the  maker,  and  might  be  revoked  wholly  or  par- 
tially, by  a  new  one.  It  seems  also  that  there 
might  be  a  parol  revocation.  (Isaeus,  de  Pkiloct. 
Iter.  §  40,  de  Cleon.  her.  §  32.)  The  client  of  Isaeus, 
in  the  last-cited  cause,  contends,  that  the  testator 
sent  for  the  depositary  of  his  will,  with  an  inten- 
tion to  cancel  it,  but  died  before  he  got  it  into  his 
possession  ;  this  (he  says)  was  a  virtual  revocation. 
He  calls  witnesses  to  prove  the  testator's  affection 
for  himself  and  dislike  of  his  opponents,  and  thence 
infers  that  the  will  was  unnatural,  and  a  proof  of 
insanity.  Similar  arguments  were  often  used. 
(Isaeus,  de  Nicost.  her.  §  23,  de  Astyph.  Iter.  §  21.) 

With  respect  to  the  proceeding  by  which  a 
father  publicly  renounced  his  paternal  authority 
over  his  son,  see  Apokeruxis.  Plato  {Leg.  xi. 
9.  p.  928)  refers  to  it,  and  recommends  that  a 
father  should  not  take  such  a  step  alone,  but  in 
conjunction  with  the  other  members  of  the  family. 
At  Athens  the  paternal  authority  ceased  altogether 
after  the  son  had  completed  his  nineteenth  year  ; 
he  was  then  considered  to  belong  less  to  his  father 
than  to  the  state,  (Valckenaer,  ad  Ammonium, 
s.  v.  'AiroicfjpvKTos  :  Meier,  de  Bonis  Damn.  p. 
26.) 

IV.  Of  the  Remedies  of  tlie  Heir  for  Recovering 
his  Rights.  —  A  son  or  other  male  descendant  might 
enter  and  take  possession  of  the  estate  immediately 
after  the  owner's  death.  (Isaeus,  de  Pyrr.  Iter. 
§  72,  de  Cir.  her.  §  47.)  If  he  was  prevented  from 
so  doing,  he  might  bring  an  action  of  ejectment 
against  the  intruder.  [Embateia.]  Anyone  who 
disturbed  a  minor  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  patrimony 
was  liable  to  a  criminal  prosecution  (Kaitrfxreats 
etVcryyeAia,  Isaeus,  de  Pyrr.  her,  §  76).  As  to 
the  proceedings  in  case  of  heiress,  see  Epiclerus. 

Other  heirs  at  law  and  claimants  by  adoption  or 
devise  were  not  at  liberty  to  enter,  until  the  estate 
was  formally  adjudged  to  them.  The  proper  course 
was,  to  make  application  to  the  archon,  who  attended 
at  his  office  for  that  purpose  every  month  in  the  year 
except  the  last  (Scirophorion).  The  party  who 
applied  was  regarded  as  a  suitor,  and  (on  obtaining 
a  hearing)  was  said  \ayxo-vetu  rov  K\i\pov.  (Isaeus, 
de  Hagn.  her.  §§  22,  40,  de  Pyrr.  her.  §  74,  de 
Astyph.  her.  §  4  ;  Dem.  c.  Steph.  p.  1136.) 
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At  the  first  regular  assembly  (icvpia  4KK\y)<rta\ 
held  after  .he  had  received  notice,  the  archon  caused 
proclamation  to  be  made,  that  such  a  person  had 
died  without  issue,  and  that  such  and  such  persons 
claimed  to  be  his  heirs.  The  herald  then  asked 
eX  Tf?  afj.<pt<r§7}Teiv  fy  irapatcaTaGdhketv  f$o6\eTat 
tov  KhTjpov  ;  these  words  are  variously  interpreted. 
Perhaps  the  best  explanation  is  this  :  —  'A/i^kt- 
Srjrelv  is  a  term  of  general  import,  applied  to  all 
who  dispute  the  title  of  another,  and  would  in- 
clude those  who  claimed  a  moiety  or  other  share 
of  the  estate.  HapaKaraSdWety  signifies  to  make 
a  deposit  by  way  of  security  for  costs,  which  was 
required  of  those  who  maintained  their  exclusive 
title  to  the  whole  inheritance.  Perhaps,  however, 
the  payment  in  this  case  was  optional,  and  might 
be  intended  for  the  mere  purpose  of  compelling  the 
other  parties  to  do  the  same.  The  deposit  thus 
paid  was  a  tenth  part  of  the  value  of  the  property 
in  dispute,  and  was  returned  to  the  party  if  suc- 
cessful. (Pollux,  viii.  32,  95  ;  Isaeus  de  Nicost. 
her.  §  1 3,  de  Hagn.  her.  §  20  ;  Dem.  c.  Macart, 
p.  1051,  c.  Leoch.  pp.  1090—1093.) 

If  no  other  claimant  appeared  the  archon  ad- 
judged the  estate  to  the  first  suitor  (^reSt/coo-ey 
aur£  rhv  KKrjpov).  If,  however,  there  were  ad- 
verse claims,  he  proceeded  to  prepare  the  cause  for 
trial  (SictSwcafffa).  First  came  the  av&KpHTts,  in 
the  usual  way,  except  that  no  party  was  considered 
as  plaintiff  or  defendant ;  and  the  bills  in  which 
they  set  forth  their  respective  titles,  were  called 
avriypatyal.  (Harpocr.  s.  v.  ;  Dem.  c.  Olymp.  pp. 
1173,  1175.)  The  dicasts  were  then  to  be  sum- 
moned, and,  whatever  the  number  of  parties,  one 
court  was  held  for  the  decision  of  all  their  claims. 
If  any  one  neglected  to  attend  on  the  appointed 
day,  and  had  no  good  excuse  to  offer,  his  claim  was 
struck  out  of  the  record  (dteypd<p7}  i\  a/j.<picr§'{)Tr}<Tis)l 
and  the  contest  was  carried  on  between  the  remain- 
ing parties,  or,  if  but  one,  the  estate  was  awarded 
to  him.  (Dem.  c.  Olymp.  p.  1174.)  The  trial  was 
thus  managed.  The  dicasts  had  to  give  their 
verdict  either  for  one  person  proving  a  title  to  the 
whole,  or  for  several  persons  coming  in  under  the 
same  title,  as  (for  instance)  two  brothers  entitled 
each  to  a  moiety.  One  ballotting  box  therefore 
was  provided  for  every  party  who  appeared  in  a 
distinct  interest.  The  speeches  were  measured  by 
the  clepsydra.  Each  party  had  an  afupopetis  of 
water  for  his  first  speech,  and  half  that,  or  three 
Xoeis  for  the  second.  (Isaeus,  de  Hagn.  lier.  §  30, 
&c. ;  Dem.  c.  Macart.  p.  1052.)  That  these  ar- 
rangements gave  rise  to  fraud  and  collusion,  is 
clearly  shown  in  the  cases  above  cited. 

The  verdict,  if  fairly  obtained,  was  final  against 
the  parties  to  the  cause.  But  any  other  person, 
who  by  absence  or  unavoidable  accident  was  pre- 
vented from  being  a  party,  might  afterwards  bring 
an  action  against  the  successful  candidate,  to  re- 
cover the  estate.  He  was  then  obliged  to  pay  his 
deposit  (TrapaKaraGoK'f)))  summon  the  defendant, 
and  proceed  in  other  respects  as  in  an  ordinary 
suit.  This  he  might  do  at  any  time  during  the 
life  of  the  person  in  possession,  and  within  five 
years  after  his  death.  (Isaeus,  de  Pyrr.  Iter.  §  70 ; 
Dem.  c.  Olymp.  p.  1175,  c.  Macart.  p.  1054.) 

It  has  hitherto  been  supposed  that  a  simple  issue 
was  raised  between  the  litigant  parties,  viz.  who  was 
entitled  to  possess  the  estate  ;  and  that  they  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  the  trial  of  such  issue.  This  was 
railed  ev&vhiKia    eivtepat.     The   cause,  however 
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taJght  become  more  complicated,  if  one  of  the 
parties  chose  to  make  exception  to  the  right  of  any 
other  to  dispute  his  title  :  this  was  done  by  tender- 
in?  an  affidavit  (dtafiaprvpia)  sworn  either  by  him- 
self or  by  another,  wherein  he  declared  that  the 
estate  was  not  the  subject  of  litigation  (fify  iirlStKos), 
and  alleged  some  matter  of  fact  or  law  to  support 
his  assertion.  Sons,  adopted  sons,  and  persons  in 
legal  possession,  were  allowed  this  advantage. 
For  example,  a  witness  might  depose  that  the  last 
occupier  had  left  male  issue  surviving  him,  and 
therefore  the  property  could  not  be  claimed  by  any 
collateral  relative  or  devisee :  or  that  the  title  had 
already  been  legally  determined,  and  that  the  new 
claimants  were  not  at  liberty  to  reopen  the  ques- 
tion. This  had  the  effect  of  a  dilatory  plea,  and 
stayed  further  proceedings  in  the  cause.  (Isaeus, 
deDieaeog.  her,  §  30,  deApoll.  §  3,rfe  Philoct.  §§  4, 
52,  de  Pyrr.  §  3  ;  Dem.  c.  Leoch.  p.  1097.)  If 
then  the  suitor  was  resolved  to  prosecute  his  claim, 
he  had  no  other  course  but  to  procure  a  conviction 
of  the  witness  (who  had  sworn  the  affidavit)  in  an 
action  for  false  testimony  (Sfroj  tyevSofiaprvpia/v). 
Examples  of  such  actions  are  the  causes  in  which 
Demosthenes  was  engaged  against  Leochares,  and 
Isaeus  for  the  estate  of  Philoctemon.  On  the  trial 
of  the  witness  the  questions  were,  first,  the  truth 
of  the  facts  deposed  to  ;  secondly,  their  legal  effect, 
if  true.  With  respect  to  the  witness,  the  conse- 
quences were  the  same  as  in  any  other  action  for 
false  testimony.  [Martyria.]  With  respect  to 
the  original  cause  nothing  further  was  determined, 
than  that  it  could  or  could  not  be  entertained  ;  the 
Sia/xaprvpla  in  this  particular  resembling  the  irapa- 
ypuupjj.  If  the  court  decided  that  the  suit  could 
he  entertained,  the  parties  proceeded  to  trial  in  the 
manner  before  explained. 

As  to  the  further  remedies  to  be  pursued  by  the 
successful  party,  in  order  to  obtain  the  fruits  of  his 
judgment,  see  Embateia  and  Exoules  Dike. 
And  on  this  part  of  the  subject  see  Meier,  Att,  Proe. 
pp.459,  616,  638  ;  Platner,  A U.Proc.  vol.  i.  p.  163, 
vol.  ii.  p.  309. 

V.  Oftfie  Obligations  to  which  the  Heir  succeeded. 
—  The  first  duty  of  an  heir,  as  with  us  of  an  exe- 
cutor, was,  to  bury  the  dead  and  perform  the  cus- 
tomary funeral  rites  (ra  vofii^6fieva  iroteie).  It  is 
well  known  what  importance  was  attached  to  this 
by  the  ancients.  The  Athenian  law  regulated  the 
time  of  burial,  and  the  order  in  which  the  female 
relations  should  attend.  If  no  money  was  left  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  burial,  still  the  nearest  rela- 
tives were  bound  to  defray  them  ;  and  if  they 
neglected  to  perform  their  duty,  the  chief  magis- 
trate (B'fiiiapxos)  of  the  demus,  in  which  the  death 
took  place,  after  warning  them  by  public  notice 
(avatpeiv  teal  bdirTeiv,  nal  Kadalpetv  rbv  8tJ[iov), 
got  the  work  done  by  contract,  paid  for  it  himself, 
and  was  then  empowered  to  sue  them  for  double 
the  amount.  When  a  rich  man  died,  there  was 
no  backwardness  about  his  funeral.  It  is  rather 
amusing  to  see  how  eagerly  the  relations  hastened 
to  show  respect  to  his  memory,  as  if  to  raise  a  pre- 
sumption of  their  being  the  heirs.  (Isaeus,  de 
Asttjph.  Iter.  §  40,  de  Cir.  her.  §§  29—33,  de  Ni- 
cost  her.  §§  9,  25  :  Dem.  c.  Macart.  pp.  1069, 
1071.) 

Children,  who  neglected  to  bury  their  parents, 
were  liable  to  a  criminal  prosecution  (ypa<f>fy  ko.kw- 
(Tcws  yov4<av\  just  as  they  were  for  refusing  to 
lupport  or  assist  them  in  their  lifetime.    The  word 
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yovzis  in  this  case  includes  all  ancestors.  (Meier, 
de  Bon.  Damn.  p.  126.) 

Among  heritable  obligations  may  be  reckoned 
that  of  marrying  a  poor  heiress  (STjinra),  or  giving 
her  in  marriage  with  a  suitable  portion.  (See 
Epiclerus,  and  Meurs.  Tltem.  Att.  i.  13.) 

That  the  heir  was  bound  to  pay  the  debts  of  the 
deceased,  as  far  as  the  assets  would  extend,  cannot 
be  doubted.  Five  years  seem  to  have  been  the 
period  for  the  limitation  of  actions  against  him 
(Trpodeafxia).  In  case  of  a  mortgage,  he  was  en- 
titled only  to  the  surplus  of  the  mortgaged  property, 
remaining  after  payment  of  the  debt  charged 
thereon.  (Lys.  de  Bon.  Publ.  §§  4,  5  ;  Isaeus, 
de  Arist.  her.  §  23;  Demosth.  c.  Calipp.  p.  1240, 
c.  Spud.  p.  1030,  c.  Nausim.  pp.  988,  989.) 

State  debtors,  such  as  farmers  of  the  public  re- 
venue who  had  made  default,  or  persons  con- 
demned to  pay  a  fine  or  penalty,  were  disfran- 
chised (&rifioi)  until  they  had  settled  the  debt  ; 
and  the  disgrace  extended  to  their  posterity.  Thus 
Cimon,  son  of  Miltiades,  was  compelled  to  pay  a 
fine  of  fifty  talents  which  had  been  imposed  on  his 
father  ;  and  the  story  is,  that  Callias  advanced 
him  the  money,  in  return  for  the  hand  of  his  sister 
Elpinice.  (Dem.  c.  Androt.  p.  603,  c.  Theoc. 
pp.  1322,  1327,  c.  Apliob.  p.  836,  pro  Cor.  p.  329, 
c.  Macart.  p.  1069.)  When  the  whole  of  a  man's 
property  was  confiscated,  of  course  nothing  could 
descend  to  his  heir.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  com- 
mon practice,  in  such  a  case,  for  the  relations  of 
the  deceased  to  conceal  his  effects,  or  to  lay  claim 
to  them  by  pretended  mortgages.  Against  these 
frauds  there  were  severe  penalties,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  speeches  of  Lysias,  c.  Philocr.  and  de  bon. 
Arist.     (Meier,  de  Bon.  Damn.  p.  212.) 

The  posterity  of  those  who  were  put  to  death 
by  the  people,  or  were  convicted  of  certain  in- 
famous crimes,  such  as  theft,  inherited  the  arista 
of  their  ancestors,  a  damnosa  hereditas,  which  they 
could  not  decline  or  escape  from.  It  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  corruption  of  blood  following  upon 
attainder  in  the  feudal  law.  The  legislator  seems 
to  have  thought  that  such  children  must  be  the 
natural  enemies  of  their  country,  and  ought  to  be 
disarmed  of  all  power  to  do  mischief.  We  cannot 
wonder  at  this,  when  we  consider,  that  with  re- 
spect to  private  feuds,  it  was  deemed  honourable 
and  meritorious  in  the  child  to  preserve  the  enmity 
of  the  father  ;  and  we  find  public  prosecutors  (as 
in  the  opening  of  the  speech  of  Lysias  against 
Agoratus,  of  Demosthenes  against  Theocrines), 
telling  the  dicasts,  that  they  had  been  induced  to 
come  forward  by  a  desire  to  aveng6  the  wrongs  of 
their  family.  In  the  same  spirit  the  Athenian  law 
required,  that  men,  guilty  of  unintentional  homi- 
cide, should  remain  in  exile,  until  they  had  ap- 
peased the  nearest  relatives  of  the  deceased,  to 
whom  it  more  especially  belonged  to  resent  and 
forgive  the  injury.  (Dem.  c.  Mid.  p.  551.  c. 
Aristoc.  pp.  640,  643,  c.  Aristog.  p.  790,  c.  Ma- 
cart. p.  1069  ;  Meier,  de  Bon.  Damn.  pp.  106, 
136.) 

Isaeus  tells  us,  that  parents,  who  apprehended 
their  own  insolvency,  used  to  get  their  children 
adopted  into  other  families,  that  they  might  escape 
the  consequences.  {De  Arist.  her.  %  24.)  This  how- 
ever could  not  be  done,  after  the  infamy  had  once 
attached.  (Meier,  de  Bon.  Damn.  p.  136  :  Aesch. 
c.  Ctcs.  §  21,  ed.  Bekk.) 

We  find  no  mention  of  property  escheating  to 
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the  state  of  Athens  for  want  of  heirs.  This  pro- 
bably arose  from  a  principle  of  Athenian  law,  ac- 
cording to  which  no  civic  family  was  suffered  to 
expire  ;  and  therefore  the  property  of  an  intestate 
was  always  assigned  to  such  person  as  was  most 
fit  to  be  his  successor  and  representative.  With 
aliens,  and  those  illegitimate  children  who  were 
regarded  as  aliens,  it  was  no  doubt  otherwise. 
(Meier,  de  Bon.  Damn.  p.  148.)         [C.  R.  K.] 

2.  Roman.  When  a  man  died,  a  certain 
person  or  certain  persons  succeeded  to  all  his 
property,  under  the  name  of  tores  or  heredes: 
this  was  a  universal  succession,  the  whole  property 
being  considered  a  universitas.  [Universitas]. 
Such  a  succession  comprehended  all  the  rights  and 
liabilities  of  the  person  deceased,  and  was  ex- 
pressed by  the  term  Hereditas.  The  word  here- 
ditas  is  accordingly  defined  to  be  a  succession  to 
all  the  rights  of  the  deceased  (Dig.  50.  tit.  16. 
s.  24.)  ;  and  sometimes  it  is  used  to  express  the 
property  which  is  the  object  of  the  succession. 
The  term  pecunia  is  sometimes  used  to  express  the 
whole  property  of  a  testator  or  intestate  (Cic.  de 
Invent,  ii.  21  ;  Gaius,  ii.  104)  ;  but  it  only  ex- 
presses it  as  property,  and  therefore  the  definition  of 
hereditas  by  pecunia  would  be  incomplete.  Cicero 
(Top.  6)  completes  the  definition  thus  :  —  "  Here- 
ditas est  pecunia  quae  morte  alicujus  ad  quempiam 
pervenit  jure,  nee  ea  aut  legata  testamento  aut 
possessione  retenta."  The  negative  part  of  the 
definition  excludes  legacies,  and  property  of  the  de- 
ceased, the  ownership  of  which  is  acquired  by  a  suf- 
ficient possession  of  it.  The  word  "jure"  excludes 
the  "  bonorum  possessio,"  in  opposition  to  which 
the  hereditas  is  appropriately  called  "justa."  The 
fares  was  the  person  who  acquired  all  that  had  be- 
longed "to  another,  morte  and  jure  ;  the  etymolo- 
gical relation  of  the  word  to  herus  seems  probable. 
A  person  might  become  a  heres  by  being  named 
as  such  (institutus,  scriptus,  foetus)  in  a  will,  exe- 
cuted by  a  competent  person,  according  to  the  forms 
required  by  law  [TestamentumJ.  If  a  person 
died  intestate  (intestatus),  or  having  made  a  will 
which  was  not  valid,  the  inheritance  came  to  those 
to  whom  the  law  gave  it  in  such  cases,  and  was 
called  hereditas  legitima  or  ab  intestato.  But  a 
man  could  not  die  testate  as  to  part  of  his  property 
and  intestate  as  to  another  part,  except  he  were  a 
soldier  (cujus  sola  voluntas  in  testando  spectatur). 
Accordingly,  if  a  man  gave  a  part  of  the  hereditas 
to  one  heres  or  more,  and  did  not  dispose  of  the 
rest,  the  heres  or  heredes  took  the  whole.  (Inst, 
ii.  tit.  14.  §  5  ;  Cic.  de  Invent,  ii.  21  ;  Vangerow, 
Pandekten,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  5.) 

In  order  that  a  testamentary  succession  should 
take  place,  the  person  dying  must  have  such  rights 
as  are  capable  of  being  transmitted  to  another  ; 
consequently  neither  a  slave,  nor  a  filius-familias, 
according  to  the  old  Roman  law,  could  make  a 
heres.  Also,  the  person  who  is  made  heres  must 
have  a  legal  capacity  to  be  heres. 

The  institution  of  a  heres  was  that  formality 
which  could  not  be  dispensed  with  in  a  will.  If 
the  testator  named  no  heres  or  heredes,  and  com- 
plied with  all  the  other  legal  forms,  still  his  dispo- 
sition of  his  property  was  not  a  will.  The  heres 
called  heres  directus,  or  simply  heres,  represented 
the  testator,  and  was  thus  opposed  to  the  heres 
fideicommissarius.  [Fideicommissum.]  The  tes- 
tator might  either  name  one  person  as  heres,  or 
he  might  name  several  heredes  (co/ieredes),  and  he 
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might  divide  the  hereditas  among  them  as  he 
pleased.  The  shares  of  the  heredes  were  generally 
expressed  by  reference  to  the  divisions  of  the  As : 
thus,  "  heres  ex  asse  "  is  heres  to  the  whole  pro- 
perty ;  "  heres  ex  dodrante,"  heres  to  three- 
fourths  ;  heres  "  ex  semuncia,"  heir  to  one  twenty- 
fourth.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  xiii.  48,  vii.  8  ;  Cic.  Pro 
Caecina,  6  ;  Inst.  2.  tit.  1 4.  §  5.)  If  there  were 
several  heredes  named,  without  any  definite  shares 
being  given  to  them,  the  property  belonged  to 
them  in  equal  shares.  A  heres  might  be  insti- 
tuted either  unconditionally  (pure),  or  conditionally 
(sub  conditione). 

If  the  testator  had  a  legal  capacity  to  dispose, 
and  if  his  will  was  made  in  due  form,  the  first  in- 
quiry as  to  the  heres  was,  whether  he  had  a  legal 
capacity  to  take  what  was  given  to  him.     He  must 
have  this  capacity  at  the  time  of  the  institution,  or 
the  institution  is  null  ;  and  in  order  to  take  he 
must  have  the  capacity  to  take  (Inst.  2.  tit.  19. 
§  4),  at  the  time  of  the  testator's  death,  and  at 
the  time  of  accepting  the  inheritance.  This  capacity 
might  be  expressed  by   the    word   "  testamenti- 
factio,"    an  expression  which   had   reference  not 
only  to  the  legal  capacity  of  the  testator,  but  also 
to  the  legal  capacity  of  the  person  named  heres. 
As  a  general  rule,  only  Roman  citizens  could  be 
named  as  heredes  in  the  will  of  a  Roman  citizen  ; 
but  a  slave  could  also  be  named  heres,  though  he 
had  no  power  to  make  a  will,  and  a  filius-familias 
could  also  be  named  heres,  though  he  was  under 
the  same  incapacity  ;  for  the  slave,  if  he  belonged 
to  the  testator,  could,  by  his  master's  testament, 
receive  his  freedom  and  become  heres  ;  and  if  he 
belonged  to  another,  he  took  the    inheritance  for 
the  benefit  of  his  master :  the  filius-familias  in  like 
manner  acquired  it  for  bis  father.     Persons,  not 
Roman  citizens,  who  had  received  the  commercium, 
could  take  hereditates,   legata  and  fideicommissa 
by  testament.     (Cic.  pro  Caecin.  7,  32  ;  Savigny, 
Zeitschrift,  vol.  v.  p.  229,  System,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  27.) 
Heredes  were  either  Necessarii,  Sui  et  Neces- 
sarii,  or  Extranei.      The  heres  necessarius  was  a 
slave  of  the  testator,  who  was  made  a  heres  and 
liber  at  the  same  time  ;  and  he  was  called  neces- 
sarius, because  of  the  necessity  that  he  was  under 
of  accepting  the  hereditas.    A  slave  was  sometimes 
appointed  heres,  if  the  testator  thought  that  he  was 
not  solvent,  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  ignomi- 
nia  which  was  a  consequence  of  a  person's  pro- 
perty being  sold  to  pay  his  debts,  as  explained  by 
Gaius  (ii.  154,  &c).    The  heredes  sui  et  necessarii 
were  sons  and  daughters,  and  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  a  son,  who  were  in  the  power  of  a  testator  ; 
but  a  grandson  or  granddaughter  could  not  be  a 
suus  heres,  unless  the  testator's  son  had  ceased  to 
be  a  suus  heres  in  the  testator's  lifetime,  either  by 
death  or  being  released  from  his  power.     These 
heredes  sui  were  called  necessarii,  because  of  the 
necessity  that  they  were  under,  according  to  the 
civil  law,  of  taking  the  hereditas  with  its  incum- 
brances. But  the  praetor  permitted  such  persons  to 
refuse   the    hereditas  (abstinere  se  ab  Ji£reditate)^ 
and  to  allow  the  property  to  be  sold  to  pay  the 
testator's  debts  (an  instance  is  mentioned  by  Cic. 
Phil.  ii.  16)  ;  and  he  gave  the  same  privilege  to  a 
mancipated  son  (qui  in  causa  mancipii  est).     All 
other  heredes  are  called  extranei,  and  comprehend 
all  persons  who  are  not  in  the  power  of  a  testator, 
such  as  emancipated  children.     As  a  mother  had 
no  potestas  over  her  children,  they  were  extranei 
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beredes  when  named  heredes  in  her  will.  Extranei 
heredes  had  the  potestas  or  jua  deliberandi  (Dig. 
28.  tit.  8.  s.  1),  or  privilege  of  considering  whe- 
ther they  would  accept  the  hereditas  or  not :  but 
if  either  extranei  heredes,  or  those  who  had  the 
abstinendi  potestas,  meddled  with  the  testator's 
property,  they  could  not  afterwards  disclaim  the 
inheritance,  unless  the  person  who  had  so  meddled 
was  under  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  so  be- 
longed to  a  class  who  were  relieved  by  the  praetor 
in  all  cases  where  they  were  overreached  [Cura- 
tor], and  also  in  cases  where  they  had  accepted 
an  insolvent  hereditas  (dainnosa  liereditas).  The 
emperor  Hadrian  gave  this  relief  to  a  person 
above  twenty-five  years  of  age  who  had  accepted 
an  hereditas,  and  afterwards  discovered  that  it  was 
incumbered  with  a  heavy  debt.  (Gaius,  u.  163.) 

A  certain  time  was  allowed  to  extranei  for  the 
cretio  hereditatis,  that  is,  for  them  to  determine 
whether  they  would  take  the  hereditas  or  not: 
hence  the  phrase  "cernere  hereditatem."  (Cic. 
ad  AU.  xi.  12.)  Thus,  if  the  testator  had  written 
in  his  will  "  Heres  Titius  esto,"  he  ought  to  add, 
"Cernitoque  in  centum  diebus  proxumis  quibus 
scies  poterisque  :  quod  ni  ita  creveris  exheres  esto." 
(Gaius,  ii.  165  ;  Cic.  de  Orat.  i.  22.)  If  the  ex- 
traneus  wished  to  take  the  hereditas,  he  was  re- 
quired to  make  a  formal  declaration  of  his  intention 
within  the  time  named  (intra  diem  cretionis).  The 
formal  words  of  cretion  were  "  earn  hereditatem 
adeo  cernoque."  Unless  he  did  this,  he  lost  the 
hereditas,  and  he  could  not  obtain  it  merely  by 
acting  as  heres  (pro  herede  gerendo).  If  a  person 
was  named  heres  without  any  time  of  cretion  being 
fixed,  or  if  he  succeeded  (legitimo  jure)  to  the 
property  of  an  intestate,  he  might  become  heres 
without  any  formal  declaration  of  his  intention, 
and  might  take  possession  of  the  hereditas  when 
he  pleased  :  but  the  praetor  was  accustomed,  upon 
the  demand  of  the  creditors  of  the  testator  or  in- 
testate, to  name  a  time  within  which  the  heres 
should  take  possession,  and  in  default  of  his  doing 
so,  he  gave  the  creditors  permission  to  sell  the 
property.  The  common  form  of  cretion  in  the  will 
(vulgaris  cretio)  has  been  already  mentioned. 
Sometimes  the  words  "  quibus  sciet  poteritque  " 
were  omitted,  and  it  was  then  specially  called 
"  cretio  certorum  dierum,"  which  was  the  more 
disadvantageous  to  the  heres,  as  the  days  began  to 
be  reckoned,  or,  as  we  say,  the  time  began  to  run 
immediately,  and  it  was  not  reckoned  from  the 
time  when  the  heres  knew  that  he  was  named 
heres,  and  had  no  impediment  to  his  cretion. 

It  was  not  unusual  to  make  several  degrees  of 
heredes  in  a  will,  which  was  called  substitutio. 
(Inst.  2.  tit.  15.)  Thus  in  the  formula  beginning 
"  Heres  Titius,"  &c,  after  the  words  "  exheres 
esto,"  the  testator  might  add,  "  Turn  Maevius 
heres  esto  cernitoque  in  diebus  centum,"  &c.  ;  and 
he  might  go  on  substituting  as  far  as  he  pleased. 
The  person  first  named  as  heres  (primo  gradu) 
became  heres  by  the  act  of  cretion ;  and  the 
substitutus  (secundus  Jieres,  Cic.  Top.  10  ;  Hor. 
Sat.  ii.  5.  48  ;  Tacit.  Ann.  \.  9)  was  then  entirely 
excluded.  If  the  words  w  si  non  creveris  "  were 
not  followed  by  words  of  exheredation,  this  gave 
some  advantage  to  the  first  heres :  for  instance,  if 
he  neglected  the  formality  of  cretion,  and  only  acted 
as  heres,  he  did  not  lose  all,  but  shared  the  hereditas 
equally  with  the  substituted  person.  This  was  the 
old  rule  j  but  a  constitution  of  M.  Antoninus  made 
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the  acting  as  heres  equivalent  to  cretion,  provided 
such  acting  took  place  within  the  time  of  cretion. 
(Compare  Gaius,  ii.  177,  &c,  with  Ulpian,  Frag, 
xxii.  34.) 

In  the  case  of  liberi  impuberes,  who  were  in  the 
power  of  a  testator,  there  might  be  not  only  the 
kind  of  substitution  just  mentioned  (vulgaris  sub- 
stitutio),  but  the  testator  might  declare  that  if  such 
children  should  live  to  become  his  heredes,  and 
should  die  impuberes,  some  other  person,  whom  he 
named,  should  be  his  heres.  This  was  expressed 
thus,  "  si  prius  moriatur  quam  in  suam  tutelam 
venerit"  (Cic.  de  Invent,  ii.  42,  Top.  10  ;  Gaius, 
ii.  179),  for  the  termination  of  impuberty  and  of 
the  tutela  were  coincident.  [Curator.]  Thus, 
as  Gaius  remarks,  one  testamentary  disposition 
comprised  two  hereditates.  This  was  called  pupil- 
laris  substitutio.  (Inst.  2.  tit.  16.)  This  kind  of 
substitution  was  contained  in  a  clause  by  itself,  and 
in  a  separate  part  of  the  will,  which  was  secured 
by  the  testator's  own  thread  and  seal,  with  a  pro- 
vision in  the  first  part  of  the  will  that  this  second 
part  should  not  be  opened  so  long  as  the  son  lived 
and  was  impubes.  A  substitution  could  also  be 
made  in  the  case  of  children  being  exheredated 
(disinherited)  by  the  parent's  will,  and  the  sub- 
stituted person  then  took  all  that  the  pupillus  ac- 
quired by  hereditas,  legatum  (legacy)  or  gift. 
Gaius  observes  (ii.  183)  that  all  his  remarks  with 
reference  to  substitution  for  children  impuberes, 
when  made  heredes  or  exheredated,  apply  to  post- 
humous (postumi)  children,  of  which  there  is  an 
example  cited  by  Cicero  (Top.  10.  Si  films  natus 
esset  in  decern  mensibus,  &c). 

If  an  extraneus  was  made  heres,  there  could  be 
no  substitution  to  the  effect,  that  if  he  died  within 
a  certain  time,  another  person  should  be  heres :  for 
though  a  testator  could  attach  a  condition  to  be 
performed  before  a  person  could  take  the  hereditas, 
a  person  when  he  had  once  become  heres  continued 
such.  The  case  of  a  pupillaris  substitutio,  which 
was  an  exception  to  this  general  rule,  was  probably 
founded  on  the  patria  potestas.  The  heres  might, 
however,  be  charged  with  a  fideicommissum,  in 
which  case  he  was  heres  fiduciarius.  [Fideicom- 
missum.] 

As  to  conditions  which  the  heres  was  bound  to 
perform,  they  might  be  any  that  were  not  contrary 
to  positive  law  or  positive  morality  ;  such  as  the 
setting  up  of  statues,  &c.  (Cic.  Verr.  ii.  8,  9,  14), 
or  changing  the  name  (ad  Alt.  vii.  8).  Impos- 
sible conditions  were  treated  as  if  there  were  no 
conditions  mentioned  (pro  non  scripto,  Inst.  2.  tit. 
14.  s.  10). 

If  a  man's  own  slave  was  made  heres  by  his 
will,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  be  made  free 
also  by  the  will :  the  words  were  "  Stichus  ser- 
vus  meus  liber  heresque  esto."  If  the  slave  were 
not  made  free  by  the  testament,  he  could  not  take 
under  it,  even  if  he  were  manumitted  by  his 
master,  and  of  course  he  could  not  if  he  were  sold  ; 
and  the  reason  is,  that  the  institution  was  not 
valid.  If  he  was  instituted  free  as  well  as  heres, 
he  became  both  a  freeman  and  heres  necessarius  by 
the  death  of  his  master :  if  he  was  manumitted  by 
his  master  in  his  lifetime,  he  might  accept  the  in- 
heritance or  refuse  it.  If  he  was  sold  by  his  mas- 
ter in  his  lifetime,  he  could  take  possession  of  the 
inheritance  with  the  permission  of  his  new  master, 
who  thus  became  heres  through  the  medium  of  his 
slave.  If  the  slave  who  was  made  heres  was  at 
Q.  t*  4 
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that  time  the  property  of  another  person,  and  not 
of  the  testator,  he  could  not  take  the  inheritance 
without  the  consent  of  his  master,  for  if  he  took  it 
his  master  "became  heres :  if  such  slave  was  manu- 
mitted hefore  taking  possession  of  the  inheritance, 
he  might  accept  it  or  refuse  it  as  he  pleased. 

If  an  Ingenuus  died  intestate,  either  from  not 
having  made  a  will,  or  haying  made  a  will  but  not 
in  due  form,  or  having  made  a  will  in  due  form 
which  afterwards  became  invalid  (ruptum,  irritum), 
or  if  there  was  no  heres  under  the  will,  the  here- 
ditas,  according  to  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables, 
came  to  the  heredes  sui,  and  was  then  called  le- 
gitima  liereditas.  (Gains,  iii.  2.)  The  heredes  sui 
were  "  liberi  "  in  the  power  of  the  testator  at  the 
time  of  his  death  ;  the  term  liberi  comprehended 
not  only  children,  but  the  children  of  the  testator's 
male  children,  and  the  children  of  a  son's  son. 
Adopted  children  were  considered  the  same  as 
other  children.  But  grandchildren  could  not  he 
heredes  sui,  unless  their  father  had  ceased  to  he 
in  the  power  of  the  intestate,  either  by  death  or  in 
any  other  way,  as  by  emancipation.  A  wife  in 
manu  being  considered  as  a  daughter,  and  a 
daughter-in-law  (nurus)  in  manu  filii  being  con- 
sidered a  granddaughter,  were  sui  heredes  ;  but 
the  latter  only  when  her  husband  was  not  in  the 
power  of  the  intestate  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
Posthumous  children,  who  would  have  been  in  the 
power  of  the  intestate  if  he  were  living,  were  also 
sui  heredes.  The  sui  heredes  took  the  hereditas 
in  equal  shares.  If  there  was  a  son  or  daughter, 
and  children  of  a  son  deceased,  the  children  of  the 
deceased  son  took  the  portion  which  their  parent 
would  have  taken.  But  the  distribution  was  in 
stirpes,  that  is,  among  the  stocks  or  stems  sprung 
from  the  ancestor,  and  not  in  capita,  or  among  the 
individuals :  thus,  if  there  were  a  sod,  and  the  sons 
of  a  deceased  son,  the  son  would  take  half  of  the 
hereditas,  and  the  sons  of  the  deceased  son  would 
take  the  other  half,  in  equal  shares. 

If  an  intestate  had  no  sui  heredes,  the  Twelve 
Tables  gave  the  hereditas  to  the  agnati.  (Gaius, 
iii.  9.)  It  is  stated  under  Cognati,  who  are  agnati. 
The  hereditas  did  not  belong  to  all  the  agnati,  but 
only  to  those  who  were  nearest  at  the  time  when 
it  was  ascertained  that  a  person  had  died  intestate. 
If  the  nearest  agnatus  either  neglected  to  take  the 
inheritance  or  died  before  he  had  taken  possession 
of  it,  in  neither  case  did  the  next  in  succession,  as 
agnatus,  take  the  inheritance.  He  was  the  nearest 
agnatus  who  was  nearest  at  the  time  when  it  was 
ascertained  that  a  person  had  died  intestate,  and 
not  he  who  was  nearest  at  the  time  of  the  death  ; 
the  reason  of  which  appears  to  be  that  the  heredi- 
tas was  in  a  sense  the  property  of  the  intestate 
until  his  heir  was  ascertained,  and  his  heir  could 
not  be  ascertained  until  it  was  certain  that  he  had 
left  no  will  ;  and  as  Gaius  observes,  if  he  had  left 
a  will,  still  it  might  happen  that  no  person  would 
be  heres  under  that  will ;  and  accordingly  it  seemed 
better,  as  he  observes,  to  look  out  for  the  nearest 
agnatus  at  the  time  when  it  is  ascertained  that 
there  is  no  heres  under  the  will.  If  there  were 
several  agnati  in  the  same  degree,  and  any  one 
refused  to  take  his  share  or  died  before  he  had 
assented  to  take  it,  such  share  accrued  (adcrevit) 
to  those  who  consented  to  take  the  hereditas. 

In  the  case  of  women,  there  were  some  peculi- 
arities which  arose  from  their  legal  condition 
(Gaius,  iii.  14).     The  hereditates  of  women  intes- 
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tate  came  to  their  agnati  just  as  the  inheritances 
of  males  ;  but  women  who  were  beyond  the  degree 
of  consanguinei  (a  term  which  legally  means  bro- 
thers and  sisters)  could  not  take  hereditates  ab 
intestato.  Thus,  a  sister  might  take  from  a  brother 
or  sister  as  legitima  heres  ;  but  an  aunt  or  a 
brother's  daughter  could  not  be  a  legitima  heres. 
The  principle  of  Roman  law  which  gave  to  those 
who  came  into  the  potestas  or  manus  the  quality 
of  children  of  the  blood,  was  followed  out  in  this 
case  also :  a  mother  or  a  stepmother  who  had  come 
in  manum  viri  thereby  obtained  the  status  of  a 
daughter  ;  and,  consequently,  as  to  legitimate  suc- 
cession, there  were  the  same  relations  between  such 
mother  or  stepmother  and  the  husbands  children, 
as  there  were  among  the  husband's  children  them- 
selves. By  the  Twelve  Tables  the  hereditas  of  an 
intestate  mother  could  not  come  to  her  children, 
because  women  have  no  sui  heredes  ;  hut  by  a 
SCtum  Orphitianum  of  M.Antoninus  and  Com- 
modus,  the  sons  of  a  wife,  not  in  manu,  might  take 
as  her  legitimi  heredes,  to  the  exclusion  of  consan- 
guinei and  other  agnati.  (Ulp.  Frag.  xxvi.  §  7  ; 
comp.  Inst.  3.  tit.  4.) 

If  a  person  died  leaving  no  sui  heredes,  but  only 
a  brother  and  another  brother's  children,  the  bro- 
ther took  all  as  the  nearest  agnatus.  If  there  was 
no  brother  surviving,  and  only  children  of  brethren, 
the  hereditas  was  divided  among  all  the  children 
in  capita,  that  is,  the  whole  was  equally  divided 
among  all  the  children. 

If  there  were  no  agnati,  the  Twelve  Tables  gave 
the  hereditas  to  the  gentiles.     [Gens.] 

Gaius  (iii.  1 8,  &c.)  briefly  recapitulates  the  strict 
law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  as  to  the  hereditates  of 
intestates:  —  emancipated  children  could  claim  no- 
thing, as  they  had  ceased  to  be  sui  heredes :  the 
same  was  the  case  if  a  man  and  his  children  were 
at  the  same  time  made  Roman  citizens,  unless  the 
imperator  reduced  the  children  into  the  power  of 
the  father :  agnati  who  had  sustained  a  capitis 
diminutio  were  excluded,  and  consequently  a  son 
who  had  been  given  in  adoption,  and  a  daughter 
who  was  married  and  in  manu  viri :  if  the  next 
agnatus  did  not  take  possession,  he  who  was  next 
in  order  could  not  for  that  reason  make  any  claim : 
feminae  agnatae  who  were  beyond  the  degree  of 
consanguinei  had  no  claim :  cognati,  whose  kin- 
ship depended  on  a  female,  had  no  mutual  rights 
as  to  their  hereditates,  and  consequently  there  were 
no  such  mutual  rights  between  a  mother  and  her 
children,  unless  the  mother  had  come  in  manum 
viri,  and  so  the  rights  of  consanguinity  had  been 
established  between  them. 

Gaius  proceeds  to  show  (iii.  25,  &c.)  how  these 
inequitable  rules  of  the  civil  law  were  modified  by 
the  praetor's  edict.  As  to  the  succession  of  cognati 
under  the  Imperial  legislation,  see  Inst.  3.  tit.  5, 
De  SCto  TertulL;  Cod.  6.  tit.  58 ;  Nov.  118. 

If  a  man  had  a  son  in  his  power,  he  was  bound 
either  to  make  him  heres,  or  to  exheredate  (exkere- 
dare)  him  expressly  {nominatim).  If  he  passed 
him  over  in  silence  (silentio  praeterierit),  the  will 
was  altogether  void  {inutile,  non  jure  factum). 
Some  jurists  were  of  opinion  that  even  if  the  son, 
so  passed  over,  died  in  the  father's  lifetime,  there 
could  be  no  heres  under  that  will.  (Gaius,  ii.  123, 
&c.)  Other  liberi  could  be  passed  over,  and  the 
will  would  still  be  a  valid  will ;  but  the  liberi  so 
passed  over  took  a  certain  portion  of  the  hereditas 
adcrescendo,  as  it  was  termed,  or  jure  adcrescendi. 
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Fof  instance,  if  the  heredes  instituti  were  sui,  the 
person  or  persons  passed  over  took  an  equal  share 
with  them.  If  the  heredes  instituti  were  extranei, 
the  person  or  persons  passed  over  took  a  half  of 
the  whole  hereditas  ;  and  as  the  praetor  gave  the 
contra  tabulas  bonorum  possessio  to  the  person  so 
passed  over,  the  extranei  were  deprived  of  all  the 
hereditas.  A  rescript  of  the  emperor  M.  Antoninus 
limited  the  amount  which  women  could  take  by  the 
bonorum  possessio  to  that  which  they  could  take 
jure  adcrescendi ;  and  the  same  was  the  law  in  the 
case  of  emancipated  females. 

It  was  necessary  cither  to  institute  as  heredes, 
or  to  exheredate  posthumous  children  nominatim, 
otherwise  the  will,  which  was  originally  valid, 
became  invalid  (ruptum)  ;  and  the  will  became 
invalid  by  the  birth  either  of  a  posthumous  son  or 
daughter,  or,  as  the  phrase  was,  adgnascendo  rum- 
pitur  testamentum.  (Cic.  de  Or.  i.  57.)  Postumi 
were  not  only  those  who  were  born  after  the  tes- 
tator's will  was  made,  and  came  into  his  power  or 
would  have  come  into  his  power  if  he  had  lived, 
but  also  those  who  might  become  the  sui  herede3 
of  the  testator  by  the  death  of  some  other  person 
in  the  testator's  lifetime.  Thus,  if  a  testator's  son, 
who  was  in  his  power,  had  children,  and  the  son 
died  in  the  testator's  lifetime,  the  grandchildren 
became  sui  heredes,  and  the  testament  became 
ruptum  by  -this  quasi  agnatio :  it  was  therefore  a 
'  necessary  precaution  to  institute  as  heredea  or  to 
exheredate  such  grandchildren.  It  follows  that  if 
the  testament  could  be  made  invalid  by  this  quasi 
agnatio,  it  must  have  become  invalid  by  a  son 
being  born  in  the  lifetime  of  the  testator,  unless 
the  will  had  provided  for  the  case  ;  for  it  became 
invalid  if  the  testator  adopted  a  son  or  a  daughter 
(Ulpian)  either  by  adrogation  or  adoption  properly 
so  called,  after  the  date  of  his  will.  The  case  was 
the  same  if  he  took  a  wife  in  manum  after  the  date 
of  the  will. 

The  word  Postumus  has  clearly  the  same  signi- 
fication as  Postremus,  and  literally  means  a  child 
born  last  The  passage  of  Gains  is  defective  where 
he  treats  of  Postumi ;  but  the  definition  of  Postumi, 
as  preserved  in  the  Breviarium,  appears  to  be 
exact :  '*  Postumorum  duo  genera  sunt :  quia 
postumi  adpellantur  hi,  qui  post  mortem  patris  de 
uxore  nati  fuerint,  et  illi  qui  post  testamentum 
factum  nascuntur."  Sometimes  the  word  postumus 
is  defined  only  as  a  child  born  after  a  father's 
death,  as  we  see  in  some  of  the  Glossae,  and  in 
Plutarch  (Sulla,  37)  ;  but  there  is  no  proof  that 
the  meaning  was  limited  to  such  children ;  and  the 
passages  sometimes  cited  as  being  to  that  eifect 
(Dig.  50.  tit.  16.  s.  164 ;  28.  tit.  3.  s.  3)  have  been 
misunderstood. 

As  to  Postumi  alieni,  see  Gaius,  i.  147,  ii.  242; 
Vangerow,  Pandekten,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  00. 

Other  cases  in  which  a  valid  testamentum 
became  ruptum  or  irritum,  are  more  properly  con- 
sidered under  Testamentum. 

The  strictness  of  the  old  civil  law  was  modified 
by  the  praetorian  law,  which  gave  the  bonorum 
possessio  to  those  who  could  not  take  the  hereditas 
by  the  rules  of  the  civil  law.  £Bonorum  Pos- 
sessio.] 

The  heres  represented  the  testator  and  intestate 
(Cic.de  Leg.  ii.  19),  and  had  not  only  a  claim  to  all 
his  property  and  all  that  was  due  to  him,  but  was 
bound  bj-  all  his  obligations.  He  succeeded  to  the 
eacra  privata,  and  was  bound  to  maintain  them, 
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but  only  in  respect  of  the  property,  for  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  sacra  privata  was  attached  to  property 
and  to  the  heres  only  as  the  owner  of  it.  Hence 
the  expression  "  sine  sacris  hereditas  "  meant  an 
hereditas  unencumbered  with  sacra.  (Plaut.  Capt. 
iv.  1.  8,  Trinum.  ii.  4.  83  ;  Festus,  s.v.  Sine  sacris 
hereditas.) 

The  legislation  of  Justinian  released  the  heres, 
who  accepted  an  hereditas,  from  all  the  debts  and 
obligations  of  the  testator  or  intestate,  beyond 
what  the  property  would  satisfy,  provided  he  made 
out  an  inventory  (inventarium)  of  the  property  in 
a  certain  form  and  within  a  given  time.  (Cod.  6. 
tit.  30.  s.  22.)  It  also  allowed  the  institution  of 
a  man's  own  slave  as  heres  without  giving  him  his 
freedom.     (Inst.  2.  tit.  14;  comp.  Gaius,  ii.  185.) 

The  heres  could  claim  any  property  which  be- 
longed to  his  testator  or  intestate  by  the  heredita- 
tis  petitio  (Dig.  5.  tit.  3.  s.  20),  which  was  an  actio 
in  rem,  andV  properly  belonged  to  a  heres  only, 
though  it  was  afterwards  given  to  the  bonorum 
possessor.  Each  heres  claimed  only  his  share. 
(Cic.  Pro  Rose.  Com.  c.  18.) 

The  coheredes  shared  among  themselves  the  pro- 
perty, and  bore  their  share  of  the  debts  in  the  Isame 
proportions.  For  the  purpose  of  division  and  set- 
tling the  affairs  of  the  testator,  a  sale  was  often 
necessary.  (Cic.adAtt.  xi.  15.)  If  the  parties  could 
not  agree  about  the  division  of  the  property,  any 
of  them  might  have  an  actio  familiae  erciscundae. 
[Familiae  Erc.  Ac] 

The  hereditas  might  be  alienated  by  the  form  of 
in  jure  cessio.  The  heres  legitimus  might  alienate 
the  hereditas  before  he  took  possession  of  it,  and 
the  purchaser  then  became  heres,  just  as  if  he  had 
been  the  legitimus  heres.  The  scriptus  heres  could 
only  alienate  it  after  the  aditio  :  after  such  aliena- 
tion by  him,  or  by  the  heres  legitimus  after  aditio, 
both  of  them  still  remained  heredes,  and  conse- 
quently answerable  to  creditors,  but  all  debts  due 
to  them  as  heredes  were  extinguished. 

The  hereditates  of  freedmen  are  more  properly 
considered  under  Liberti  and  Patroni. 

Before  it  was  determined  who  was  heres,  the 
hereditas  was  without  an  owner,  and  was  said 
"  jacere."  When  a  heres  was  ascertained,  such 
person  was  considered  to  possess  all  the  rights  in- 
cident to  the  hereditas  from  the  time  of  the  death 
of  the  testator  or  intestate.  But  this  does  not  ex- 
plain how  we  are  to  view  the  hereditas  in  the  in- 
terval between  the  death  of  the  former  owner  and 
the  time  when  the  heres  is  ascertained.  During 
such  interval,  according  to  one  form  of  expression 
used  by  the  Roman  jurists,  the  hereditas  is  a  juris- 
tical person  (vice  personae  fimgitur),  and  is  the 
domina,  that  is,  the  domina  of  itself  ;  according  to 
another  form  of  expression,  it  represents  the  de- 
funct, and  not  the  person  of  the  future  heres. 
These  two  forms  are  the  same  in  meaning,  and 
they  express  a  fiction  which  has  relation  to  the 
legal  capacity  of  the  defunct,  and  not  that  of  the 
future  heres,  and  which  does  not  involve  the  no- 
tion of  any  juristical  personality  of  the  hereditas. 
The  relation  to  the  legal  capacity  of  the  defunct  is 
this :  —  Slaves  generally  belonged  to  an  hereditas. 
A  slave,  as  is  well  known,  coold  acquire  property 
for  his  living  master,  even  without  his  knowledge  ; 
but  the  validity  of  the  act  of  acquisition,  in  some 
cases,  depended  on  the  legal  capacity  of  his  master 
to  acquire.  Now,  while  the  hereditas  was  without 
an  ascertained  owner,  many  acta  of  a  slave  by 
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which  the  hereditas  might  receive  additions,  were 
strictly  void,  and  such  acts  could  only  have  their 
legal  effect  on  the  supposition  that  the  slave  had 
an  owner  of  a  sufficient  legal  capacity  ;  and  accord- 
ingly, the  fiction  of  law  gave  validity  to  the  act  of 
the  slave  by  relation  to  the  known  legal  capacity 
of  the  late  owner,  and  not  by  relation  to  the  yet 
unascertained  owner  who  might  not  have  such 
legal  capacity.  The  following  are  examples :  — 
"When  a  Roman,  who  had  a  legal  capacity  to 
make  a  will,  died  intestate,  and  another  person 
appointed  as  his  heres  a  slave,  who  belonged  to 
this  hereditas  which  was  still  without  an  owner,  such 
institution  of  a  heres  would  be  valid  by  virtue  of 
this  fiction,  because  it  had  reference  to  the  legal 
capacity  of  the  defunct.  If  there  had  been  no  such 
fiction,  the  validity  of  the  institution  would  have 
been  doubtful,  for  the  unascertained  legitimus  heres 
might  be  an  intestabilis,  who  (at  least  according  to 
the  old  law)  could  not  be  instituted  heres.  —  If  a 
soldier  died  and  left  a  will,  which  was  not  yet 
opened,  another  testator  might  institute  as  heres  a 
slave  belonging  to  the  soldier's  hereditas,  because 
the  institution,  according  to  this  fiction,  had  refer- 
ence to  the  deceased  ;  but  if  there  were  not  this 
fiction,  the  institution  might  be  void,  inasmuch  as 
the  unascertained  heres  might  be  a  peregrinus  who 
had  no  testamentifactio  with  this  other  testator.  — 
It  was  to  provide  for  such  cases  as  these  only,  that 
this  fiction  was  introduced ;  and  it  had  no  other 
object  than  to  facilitate  certain  acquisitions  by 
means  of  the  slaves  who  belonged  to  an  hereditas.'" 

This  masterly  exposition  is  by  Savigny  {System 
des  heut.  R.  R.  vol.  ii.  p.  363). 

(Gaius,  2.  99—190,  3.  1—24  ;  Ulpian,  Frag. 
xxii.,  Dig.  28,  29  ;  Inst.  2,  3  ;  Rein,  Das  R'6- 
misclie  Privatrecht,  p.  361,  &c.  Erbrecht,  a  useful 
compendium  of  the  Law  of  Hereditas,  as  it  appears 
chiefly  in  the  Latin  classics ;  Vangerow,  Pandekten, 
&c.  Erbrecht,  vol.  ii.  The  chapter  on  Erbrecht  in 
Puchta's  Institutionen,  &c.  Hi.  p.  215,  &c.  is  concise 
and  very  clear.)  [G.  L.] 

HERMAE  (ep/toT),  and  the  diminutive  Hermuli 
(IpitfSm),  statues  composed  of  a  head,  usually  that  of 
the  god  Hermes,  placed  on  a  quadrangular  pillar, 
the  height  of  which  corresponds  to  the  stature  of 
the  human  body  (ij  rerpdytavos  epyacrfa,  Thuc.  vi. 
27  ;  to  (TXnfia  to  Terpdytavov^  Paus.  iv.  33.  §  4, 
s.  3).  Some  difficulties  are  involved  in  the  ques- 
tion of  their  origin,  and  of  their  meaning  as  symbols 
of  Hermes.  One  of  the  most  important  features 
in  the  mythology  of  Hermes  is  his  presidence  over 
the  common  intercourse  of  life,  traffic,  journeys, 
roads,  boundaries,  and  so  forth,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  was  chiefly  in  such  relations  as  these 
that  he  was  intended  to  be  represented  by  the 
Hermae  of  the  Greeks  and  by  the  Termini  of  the 
Romans,  when  the  latter  were  identified  with  the 
Hermae.  It  is  therefore  natural  that  we  should 
look  for  the  existence  of  this  symbol  in  the  very 
earliest  times  in  which  the  use  of  boundary-marks 
was  required  ;  and  in  such  times  the  symbols 
would  be  of  the  simplest  character,  a  heap  of  stones 
or  an  unhewn  block  of  marble.  Now  we  find  that 
there  were  in  many  parts  of  Greece  heaps  of  stones 
by  the  sides  of  roads,  especially  at  their  crossings, 
and  on  the  boundaries  of  lands,  which  were  called 
kp^oua   or    epit€?a,    4pfxcuot   \6<f>ot   and    epitaKey* 

*  Lessing,  Bbttiger  (Andeut.  p.  45),  and  others 
derive  these  words,  and  also  the  name  of  the  god, 
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(Hesych.  s.  w.).  An  ipfuuos  Ad*<f>os  near  Ithaca 
is  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey  (xvi.  471)  ;  Strabo 
noticed  many  sp/ieTa  on  the  roads  in  Elis  (viii. 
p.  343)  ;  and  even  now  an  ancient  heap  of  stones 
may  be  seen  on  the  boundary  of  Laconia  (Ross, 
Pelop.  vol.  i.  pp.  18,  174).  The  religious  respect 
paid  to  such  heaps  of  stones,  especially  at  the  meet- 
ings of  roads,  is  shown  by  the  custom  of  each  passet 
by  throwing  a  stone  on  to  the  heap  (Nicand.  Ther. 
150)  ;  this  custom  was  also  observed  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Hermae  of  later  times,  at  least  to  those 
which  stood  where  roads  met  (Anth.  Graec.  he, 
infra  cit.)  Such  heaps  of  stones  were  also  seen  by 
Strabo  on  the  roads  in  Egypt  (xvii.  p.  818). 
Another  mode  of  marking  a  boundary  or  other  de- 
finite locality  was  by  a  pillar  of  stone,  originally 
unhewn,  the  sacred  character  of  which  was  marked 
by  pouring  oil  upon  it  and  adorning  it  (Th^ophrast. 
16,  comp.  Genesis  xxviii.  18,  22,  xxxi.  45—48, 
where  both  the  pillar  and  the  heap  of  stones  are 
set  up  for  a  witness,  xxxv.  14).  The  Egyptian 
obelisk  probably  belongs  to  the  same  class  of  monu 
ments. 

Referring  the  reader,  for  the  further  examination 
of  these  matters,  to  works  in  which  they  are  dis- 
cussed at  length  (Zoega,  de  Orig.  et  Us.  Obelise., 
Romae,  1797,  p.  217  ;  Gerhard,  de  Religions 
Hermarum9  Berol.  1845,  4to.  ;  Otto,  de  Diis  Via- 
libus,  c.  7  ;  Miiller,  Arch'dol.  d.  Kunst,  §  66  ; 
Preller,  in  Pauly's  Real-Encyc.  d.  Class.  AlteriHi. 
s.  v.  Mercurius,  vol.  iv.  p.  1845),  we  assume  that, 
of  these  heaps  of  stones  and  pillars,  those  which 
marked  boundaries  were  either  originally  symbols 
o£  or  were  afterwards  consecrated  to,  the  god 
Hermes.  It  is  not  denied  that  such  rude  memo- 
rials were  at  first  symbols  of  the  various  gods  alike, 
but  at  a  very  early  period  they  came  to  be  more 
especially  associated  with  the  worship  of  Hermes. 

The  first  attempt  at  the  artistic  development  of 
the  blocks  of  stone  and  wood,  by  which,  in  the 
earliest  period  of  idol-worship,  all  the  divinities 
were  represented,  was  by  adding  to  them  a  head, 
in  the  features  of  which  the  characteristics  of  the 
god  were  supposed  to  be  expressed  ;  and  afterwards 
other  members  of  the  body  were  added,  at  first 
with  a  symbolical  meaning.  These  changes  pro- 
duced the  Hermae,  such  as  they  are  described  by 
the  ancient  authors,  and  as  we  now  have  them. 
The  phallus  formed  an  essential  part  of  the  symbol, 
probably  because  the  divinity  represented  by  it 
was  in  the  earliest  times,  before  the  worship  of 
Dionysus  was  imported  from  the  East,  the  per- 
sonification of  the  reproductive  powers  of  nature. 
So  the  symbol  is  described  by  Herodotus,  who 
ascribes  the  origin  of  it  to  the  Pelasgians,  who 
communicated  it  to  the  Athenians,  and  they  to 
the  other  Greeks.  (Herod,  ii.  51  ;  Plut.  an  Sent  sit 
Resp.  ger.  28.  p.  797,  f.  ;  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  iii. 
22  ;  comp.  Creuzer's  Note,  in  Baehr's  edition  of  He- 
rodotus.) Pausanias  gives  the  same  account  of  the 
matter  (i.  24.  §  3,  iv.  33.  §  3.  s.  4),  and  also  states 
that  the  Arcadians  were  particularly  fond  of  the 
&ya\fxa  rtTpdyaj/ov  (viii.  48.  §  4.  s.  6  ;  where 
the  statue  referred  to  is  one  of  Zeus),  which  is 


from  epfia,  a  lieap  (comp.  Buttmann,  Leoril.  pp.  302, 
303).  It  would  seem,  at  all  events,  that  the 
words  are  in  some  way  connected  ;  though  the 
question,  whether  the  god  took  his  name  from  the 
symbol,  or  the  symbol  from  the  god,  cannot  be 
entered  into  here. 
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Some  confirmation  of  the  tradition  which  carried 
back  the  invention  to  the  Pelasgic  times. 

In  the  historical  times  of  Greece,  too,  it  was  at 
Athena  that  the  Hermae  were  most  numerous 
and  most  venerated.  So  great  was  the  demand 
for  these  works  that  the  words  €pfioy\6<pos,  ep/xo- 
y\vtpuc}]  t4xvo,  and  cp/J.oyAvcpe'ioi',  were  used  as 
the  generic  terms  for  a  sculptor,  his  art,  and  his 
studio  (Plat.  Symp.  p.  215,  a. ;  Lucian,  de  Somn. 
i.  7,  vol.  i.  pp.  3,  4,  10, 11  ;  and  the  Lexicons). 

Houses  in  Athens  had  one  of  these  statues 
placed  at  the  door  called  ep/j-rjs  Grpotyatos  or  <rrpo- 
<pe6s  (Thucyd.  vi.  27  ;  Aelian.  V.  H.  ii.  41  ;  Suid. 
s.  v. ;  Pollux,  viii.  72  ;  Ath.  x.  p.  437,  b.)  ;  some- 
times also  in  the  peristyle  (Lucian,  Navig.  20, 
vol.  Hi.  p.  262),  which  were  worshipped  by  the 
women  as  instrumental  to  fecundity  (see  bas-relief 
in  Boissarde,  Antiq,  Roman,  part  1),  and  the  great 
reverence  attached  to  them  is  shown  by  the  alarm 
and  indignation  which  were  felt  at  Athens  in  con- 
sequence of  the  mutilation  of  the  whole  number  in 
a  single  night,  just  before  the  sailing  of  the  Sicilian 
expedition.  (Thucyd.  vi.  27,  with  Poppo's  note  ; 
Andoc.  de.  Myst.  ;  Aristoph.  Lysist.  1093,  1094, 
and  Schol,  ;  Aristophanes  applies  the  term  epfxoKo- 
irtSat  to  the  mutilators  ;  see  also  Phot.  s.  v.  epfio- 
Koirlfiai.) 

They  were  likewise  placed  in  front  of  temples, 
near  to  tombs,  in  the  gymnasia,  palaestrae,  libraries, 
porticoes,  and  public  places,  at  the  corners  of  streets, 
on  high  roads  as  sign-posts,  with  distances  inscribed 
upon  them  (Bb'ckh,  Corp.  Insor.  No.  12  ;  JEpigr. 
Incert.  No.  234,  Brunck,  AnaL  vol.  iii.  p.  197, 
Anth.  Planud.  iv.  254  ;  the  other  epigrams  on 
Herraae,  Nos.  255,  256.  deserve  notice)  ;  and 
some  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Athens  with  the  names 
of  victors  in  the  gymnastic  contests  inscribed  upon 
them.  (Leake,  Atliem,  p.  17,  n.  1.)  They  were 
even  made  vehicles  of  public  instruction,  according 
to  the  author  of  the  Hipparckus  (falsely  ascribed  to 
Plato,  p.  229),  who  says  that  the  tyrant  Hippar- 
chus  placed  Hermae  in  the  streets  of  the  city  and 
in  roads  throughout  Attica,  inscribed  with  moral 
verses,  such  as  the  following : 

MWJjUa  t68"  'lirir&pxov  arreix€  Sticaia  ^>povcov. 
Mvij/xa  T(i6°  'iTnrdpxow  fj.^  <piAov  i^aTrdra. 

(Comp.  Harpocrat.  s.  v.  'Ep/xa7 ;  Hesych.  s.  v. 
'l7T7ropx€IO(  'Ep/xaT,  with  Alberti's  note).  Those 
which  stood  at  cross  roads  had  often  three  or  four 
heads  (Philoch.  p.  45,  ed.  Siebelis  ;  Harpocr.  and 
Etyin.  M.  s.  v.  rpitc4(pa\os  'Epfxrjs  ;  Phot.  Hesych. 
s.  v.  TGTpaictyaXos  'Ep^ijs  ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p. 
1353.  3). 

Numerous  examples  occur  in  Pausanias  and 
other  writers  of  their  being  placed  on  the  boun- 
daries of  lands  and  states  and  at  the  gates  of 
cities  typos  ry  7ruA£8i,  TrpoiruKalos,  Paus.  viii.  34. 
§  3.  s.  6,  iv.  33.  §  3.  s.  4,  et  alib. ;  Harpocr.)  Small 
Hermae  were  also  used  as  pilasters,  and  as  sup- 
ports for  furniture  and  utensils.  (Pollux,  vih  15, 
73  ;  Miiller,  Arch.  §  379,  n.  2.)  Respecting  the 
use  of  the  Hermae  and  Hernmli  in  the  Circus, 
see  pp.  285,  a,  286,  a. 

With  respect  to  the  form  of  these  works,  the  es- 
sential parts  have  been  already  mentioned.  A 
pointed  beard  (<r<p7]voTriiya}v)  belonged  to  the  ancient 
type  (Artemid.  ii.  37).  A  mantle  ( Ifidriov)  was  fre- 
quently hung  over  the  shoulders  (Paus.  viii.  39.  §  4  ; 
Oiog.  Laert.  v.  82).  Originally  the  legs  and  arms 
were  altogether  wanting  (Pausanias  calls  them  &kw- 
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\oi,  i.  24.  §  3),  and,  in  place  of  the  arms,  there  were 
often  projections  to  hang  garlands  upon  ;  but,  when 
the  reverence  attached  to  the  ancient  type  became 
less,  and  the  love  of  novelty  greater,  the  whole 
torso  was  placed  npon  a  quadrangular  pillar,  which 
lessened  towards  the  base,  and  finally  the  pillar 
itself  was  sometimes  chiselled  to  indicate  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  legs,  as  may  be  seen  in  a  tetragonal 
female  statue  in  the  Villa  Albani.  (Winkelm. 
Storia  dette  Arte,  vol.  i.  tav.  1.)  Sometimes,  as 
above  stated,  the  head  was  double,  triple,  and  even 
fourfold.  The  whole  figure  was  generally  of  stone 
or  marble  ;  but  Cicero  (ad  Att.  i.  8)  mentions 
some  which  were  of  Pentelic  marble,  with  bronze 
heads.  (Miiller,  Arcli'dol.  d.  Kunst,  §  67-) 

Many  statues  existed  of  other  deities,  of  the 
same  form  as  the  Hermae  ;  which  no  doubt  ori- 
ginated in  the  same  manner  ;  and  which  were  still 
called  by  the  generic  name  of  Hermae,  even  though 
the  bust  upon  them  was  that  of  another  deity. 
Several  images  of  this  kind  are  described  by  Pau- 
sanias ;  one  of  Poseidon  at  Tricoloni  in  Arcadia 
(viii  35.  §  6),  another  of  Zeus  Teleios  at  Tegea 
(ib.  48.  §  4),  and  another  of  Aphrodite  Urania 
at  Athens  (i.  19.  §  2).  The  reason  why  the 
statues  of  the  other  deities  were  developed  into 
perfect  forms,  while  those  of  Hermes  so  gene- 
rally (by  no  means  universally)  retained  their 
ancient  fashion,  is  obviously  on  account  of  the  re- 
ligious significance  attached  to  the  symbol  of  the 
pillar,  as  a  boundary  mark.  Where  this  motive 
was  not  called  into  action,  Hermes  himself  was 
represented  in  the  complete  human  form  with  all 
the  perfection  of  Greek  art,  as,  for  example,  in  his 
statues  in  the  palaestrae,  and  in  those  which  em- 
bodied others  of  his  attributes.  (See  Miiller, 
Archaol.  d.  Kunst,  §§  380,  381.) 

Some  statues  of  this  kind  are  described  by  a 
name  compounded  of  that  of  Hermes  and  another 
divinity :  thus  we  have  Hermamthis,  Hermares, 
HermatJtena  (Cic.  ad  Att.  i.  4),  Hermeracles  (Cic. 
ad  Att.  i.  10),  Hermeros  (Plin.  H.  N.'xxxvl.  5. 
s.  4.  §  10),  Hermopan.  It  has  been  much  dis- 
puted whether  such  figures  were  composed  of  the 
square  pillar,  as  the  emblem  of  Hermes,  surmounted 
by  the  bust  of  the  other  divinity  ;  or,  secondly, 
whether  the  heads  of  Hermes  and  the  other  god 
were  united,  as  in  the  bust  of  Janus  ;  or,  lastly, 
whether  the  symbolical  characteristics  of  the  two 
deities  were  combined  in  the  same  statue.  As  to 
the  first  explanation,  it  seems  hardly  probable  that, 
so  late  as  the  time  of  Cicero,  the  mere  pillar  should 
have  been  considered  as  adequate  a  representation 
of  Hermes  as  the  bu3t  was  of  the  other  deity :  the 
second  is  supported  by  many  existing  terminal 
double  busts :  the  third  can  only  be  regarded 
as  an  ingenious  conjecture,  which  may  be  true  of 
some  works  of  a  late  period  of  art.  We  think 
that  the  second  is  the  true  explanation  in  the 
passages  from  Cicero.  (Comp.  Miiller,  Archaol.  d. 
Kunst,  §  345,  n.  2.) 

There  is  still  another  class  of  these  works,  in 
which  the  bust  represented  no  deity  at  all,  but  was 
simply  the  portrait  of  a  man,  and  in  which  the 
pillar  loses  all  its  symbolical  meaning,  and  becomes 
a  mere  pedestal.  Even  these  statues,  however,  re- 
tained the  names  of  Hermae  and  Termini.  The 
examples  of  them  are  very  numerous.  A  list  of 
these  and  of  the  other  Hermae  is  given  by  C.  W. 
MUller.  (Ersch  and  Gruber's  Encytdopadie,  iirt. 
flermeaj) 
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The  Hennae  of  all  kinds  were  in  great  request 
among  the  wealthy  Romans,  for  the  decoration  of 
their  houses  and  villas.  It  is  also  stated  that  they 
used  them  as  posts  for  ornamental  railings  to  a 
garden,  in  which  case  they  were  commonly  deco- 
rated with  the  husts  of  philosophers  and  eminent 
men,  some  of  which  may  be  seen  at  the  Vatican 
and  other  museums,  with  the  square  holes  in  their 
shoulders  into  which  the  transverse  rail  was  in- 
serted. This  square  hole,  however,  is  also  seen  in 
Hermae  of  old  Greek  workmanship,  in  which 
cases  they  were  probably  the  sockets  of  the  pro- 
jections, above  mentioned,  for  hanging  garlands  on. 

The  existing  remains  of  ancient  art  are  rich  in 
terminal  statues  of  all  the  classes  which  have  been 
described  ;  and  specimens  of  nearly  all  may  be 
seen  in  the  British  Museum,  and  in  engravings  in 
Muller's  Denkm'dler  der  alten  Kunst  (vol.  i.  pi.  i. 
Nos.  3,  4,  5,  vol.  ii.  pi.  xxviii.  Nos.  299,  300, 303, 
pi.  xxxi.  No.  341,  pi.  xxxiii.  Nos.  376,  386,  387, 
pi.  xxxvi.  Nos.  428,  429,  pi.  xlii.  No.  526).  The 
first  two  examples  in  MUller  are  very  interesting  : 
the  one  is  a  bas-relief,  exhibiting  a  Hermes  deco- 
rated with  garlands  and  surrounded  with  the  im- 
plements of  his  worship,  as  shown  in  the  following 
engraving  ;  the  other  is  also  a  bas-relief,  in  which 


we  see  a  terminal  bust  of  Dionysus  washed  and  de- 
corated by  a  man  and  three  women.  Respecting  the 
Hermae  on  coins,  see  Rasche,  Lex  Univ.  Rei  Num. 
e.  w.  Herma,  Hermathene,  Hermes.  [P.  S.] 

HERMAEA  ("Ep/j-aia),  festivals  of  Hermes, 
celebrated  in  various  parts  of  Greece.  As  Hermes 
was  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  gymnasia  and  palaes- 
trae, the  boys  at  Athens  celebrated  the  Hermaea 
in  the  gymnasia.  They  were  on  this  occasion 
dressed  in  their  best,  offered  sacrifices  to  the  god, 
and  amused  themselves  with  various  games  and 
sports,  which  were  probably  of  a  more  free  and  un- 
restrained character  than  usual.  Hence  the  gym- 
nasiarch  was  prohibited  by  a  law  of  Solon  (Aeschin. 

c.  Timarch.  p.  38)  from  admitting  any  adults  on 
the  occasion.  This  law,  however,  was  afterwards 
neglected,  and  in  the  time  of  Plato  (Lysis,  p.  206, 

d.  &c.)  we  find  the  boys  celebrating  the  Hermaea 
in  a  palaestra,  and  in  the  presence  of  persons  of  all 
ages.  (Becker,  Charildes,  vol.  i.  p.  335,  &c. ;  com- 
pare Gymnasium,  p.  58Q,  b-) 

Hermaea  were  also  celebrated  in  Crete,  where, 
on  this  occasion,  the  same  custom  prevailed  which 
was  observed  at  Rome  during  the  Saturnalia  ;  for 
the  day  was  a  season  of  freedom  and  enjoyment 
for  the  slaves,  and  their  masters  waited  upon  them 
at  their  repasts.     (Athen.  xiv.  p.  639.) 
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The  town  of  Pheneos,  in  Arcadia,  of  which 
Hermes  was  the  principal  divinity,  likewise  cele. 
brated  Hermaea  with  games  and  contests.  (Paul. 
viii.  14.  §  7.)  A  festival  of  the  same  kind  waB 
celebrated  at  Pellene.  (Schol.  ad  Pind.Ol.  vii.  156, 
and  Nem.  x.  82.)  Tanagra,  in  Boeotia  (Paus.  ix. 
22.  §  2),  and  some  other  places,  likewise  cele- 
brated festivals  of  Hermes,  but  particulars  are  not 
known.  [L.  S.] 

HERMATHENA.     [Hermae.] 

HERMERACLAE.     [Hermae.] 

HERO'NES,  baskets  or  crates  of  sedge,  which 
were  employed,  when  filled  with  chalk,  for  making 
a  foundation  in  the  water  (Vitruv.  v.  12.  §  5). 
Pliny  states  that  the  architect  of  the  temple  of 
Diana,  at  Ephesus,  raised  to  their  places  immense 
blocks,  which  formed  the  architrave,  by  means 
of  an  inclined  plane,  constructed  of  lierones  filled 
with  sand  (H.  N.  xxxvi.  14.  s.  21).  In  these 
and  the  few  other  passages  where  it  occurs,  the 
readings  of  the  word  are  very  various.  Different 
modern  scholars  have  adopted  one  of  the  three 
forms,  aerones,  erones,  or  herones.  (See  Schneider, 
ad  Vitruv.  I.  c.)  [P.  S.] 

HEROON  (vp$ov)  [Apotheosis  ;  Funus, 
pp.  556,  b.,  557,  a.] 

HESTIA  (ea-ria)   [Focus.] 

HESTIASIS  (ea-riaais),  was  a  species  of  li- 
turgy, and  consisted  in  giving  a  feast  to  one  of  the 
tribes  at  Athens  (rfoi  tpvXty  iariav,  Dem.  c.  Meid. 
p.  565.  10  ;  Pollux,  iii.  67.)  It  was  provided  for 
each  tribe  at  the  expense  of  a  person  belonging 
to  that  tribe,  who  was  called  ivn&Tusp.  (Dem. 
e.  Boeot.  p.  996,  24.)  Harpocration  (s.v.  'EctthSto/j) 
states  on  the  authority  of  the  speech  of  Demos- 
thenes against  Meidias,  that  this  feast  was  some- 
times provided  by  persons  voluntarily,  and  at  other 
times  by  persons  appointed  by  lot  ;  but  as  Bockh 
remarks,  nothing  of  this  kind  occurs  in  the  speech, 
and  no  burthen  of  this  description  could  have  been 
imposed  upon  a  citizen  by  lot.  The  ka-rimop& 
were  doubtless  appointed,  like  all  persons  serving 
liturgies,  according  to  the  amount  of  their  property 
in  some  regular  succession.  These  banquets  of  the 
tribes,  called  (pvKzTiica  Selirva  by  Athenaeus  (v, 
p.  1 85,  d),  were  introduced  for  sacred  purposes,  and 
for  keeping  up  a  friendly  intercourse  between  per- 
sons of  the  same  tribe,  and  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  great  feastings  of  the  people,  which  were 
defrayed  from  the  Theorica.  (Bockh,  Pulil.  Earn, 
of  Alliens,  p.  452,  2nd.  ed.  ;  Wolf,  Prokff.  ad 
Dem.  Leptin.  p.  lxxxvii.  note  60.) 

HETAERAE  (eralptu).  The  word  i-ratpa  ori- 
ginally signified  a  friend  or  companion,  but  at 
Athens,  and  in  other  towns  of  Greece,  it  was  after- 
wards used  as  a  euphemistic  name  for  rnSpv?),  that 
is,  a  prostitute,  or  mistress.  (Plut.  Solon,  c.  15  i 
Athen.  xiii.  p.  571.)  As  persons  of  this  class 
acted  a  much  more  prominent  and  influential  part 
in  some  of  the  Greek  states  than  in  any  of  the 
most  demoralized  capitals  of  modern  times,  we 
cannot  avoid  in.  this  work  stating  their  position  and 
their  relations  to  other  classes  of  society.  But  as 
their  conduct,  manners,  ensnaring  artifices,  and  im- 
positions, have  at  all  times  and  in  all  countries  been 
the  same,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  those  points 
which  were  peculiar  to  the  hetaerae  in  Greece. 

First  we  may  mention  that  the  young  men  at 
Athens,  previous  to  their  marriage,  spent  a  great 
part  of  their  time  in  the  company  of  hetaerae  with- 
out  its  being   thought   blamable  in  any  respect 
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whatever.  Marriage,  indeed,  produced  on  the 
whole  a  change  in  this  mode  of  living  of  young 
men,  but  in  innumerable  instances  even  married 
men  continued  their  intercouse  with  hetaerae, 
without  drawing  upon  themselves  the  censure  of 
public  opinion  ;  it  seems,  on  the  contrary,  evident 
from  the  manner  in  which  Demosthenes  (c.  Neaer. 
p.  1351,  &c.)  relates  the  history  of  Lysias  the 
sophist,  that  such  connections  after  marriage  were 
not  looked  upon  as  anything  extraordinary  or  in- 
consistent, provided  a  man  did  not  offend  against 
public  decency,  or  altogether  neglect  his  legiti- 
mate wife  and  the  affairs  of  his  household,  as 
was  the  case  with  Alcibiades.  ( Andoc.  c.  Alcib,  p. 
177.)  This  irregular  condition  of  private  life 
among  the  Greeks  seems  to  have  arisen  chiefly 
from  two  causes  ;  first  from  the  great  love  of  sen- 
Bual  pleasures,  which  the  Greeks  appear  to  have 
possessed  in  as  high  a  degree  as  most  other 
southern  nations  ;  and,  secondly,  from  the  gene- 
rally prevailing  indifference  between  husbands  and 
wives.  As  regards  the  latter  point,  matrimo- 
nial life  in  the  historical  times  of  Greece  was  very 
different  from  that  which  we  find  described  in  the 
heroic  age.  How  this  change  was  brought  about 
is  not  clear  ;  but  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that,  generally  speaking,  the  Greeks  looked  upon 
marriage  merely  as  a  means  of  producing  citizens 
forthe  state.  (Dem.c.  Neaer.  p.  1386;  Becker,  Gha- 
rifdes,  vol.  ii.  p.  215,  &c)  The  education  of  women 
was  almost  entirely  neglected  ;  they  were  thought 
a  kind  of  inferior  beings,  less  endowed  by  nature, 
and  incapable  of  taking  any  part  in  public  affairs 
and  of  sympathising  with  their  husbands.  In  an 
intellectual  point  of  view,  therefore,  they  were  not 
fit  to  be  agreeable  companions  to  their  husbands, 
who  consequently  sought  elsewhere  that  which 
they  did  not  find  at  home.  It  is  true  the  history 
of  Greece  furnishes  many  pleasing  examples  of  do- 
mestic happiness,  and  well-educated  women,  but 
these  are  exceptions,  and  only  confirm  the  general 
rule.  A  consequence  of  all  this  was,  that  women 
were  bound  down  by  rules  which  men  might  vio- 
late with  impunity  ;  and  a  wife  appears  to  have  had 
no  right  to  proceed  against  her  husband,  even  if 
she  could  prove  that  he  was  unfaithful  (  Plaut.  Mer- 
cat.  iv.  6.  3),  although  she  herself  was  subject  to 
severe  punishment  if  she  was  detected.  The 
isolated  testimony  of  a  late  writer  like  Alciphron 
(Epist.  i.  6),  who  represents  a  wife  threatening 
her  husband,  that  unless  he  would  give  up  his  dis- 
solute mode  of  living,  she  would  induce  her  father 
to  bring  a  charge  against  him,  can,  as  Becker 
(Charikks,  vol.  i.  p.  112)  observes,  prove  nothing, 
inasmuch  as  a  neglect  of  family  affairs  might,  in 
this  case,  have  been  the  ground  for  accusation. 

But  to  return  to  the  hetaerae  ;  the  state  not 
only  tolerated,  but  protected  them,  and  obtained 
profit  from  them.  Solon  is  said  to  have  established 
a  iropveiov  (also  called  iroiS HTKeiov,  ipyaffTTjptov 
or  oY/o^a),  in  which  prostitutes  were  kept  (Athen. 
xiii.  p.  569),  and  to  have  built  the  temple  of  Aphro- 
dite Pandemos  with  the  profit  which  had  been 
obtained  from  them.  At  a  later  period  the  num- 
ber of  such  houses  at  Athens  was  increased,  and 
the  persons  who  kept  them  were  called  iropvo€o<r- 
tfof,  knones.  The  conduct  of  the  hetaerae  in  these 
houses  is  described  in  Athenaeus  (xiii.  p.  568). 
All  the  hetaerae  of  such  houses,  as  well  as  indivi- 
duals who  lived  by  themselves  and  gained  thei/ 
livelihood  by  prostitution,  had  to  pay  to  the  state 
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a  tax  (vopvtKbv  t4\os9  Aesch.  c.  Timarch,  p.  134, 

&c),  and  the  collecting  of  this  tax  was  every  year 
let  by  the  senate  to  such  persons  (TeAaWi,  or 
iTopvoTz\G>vai)  Philonides,  ap.  Polluc.  vii.  202) 
as  were  best  acquainted  with  those  who  had  to  pay 
it.  The  hetaerae  were  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  ayopav6fiot  (Suidas,  s.  v.  Atdypafifia),  and 
their  places  of  abode  were  chiefly  in  the  Ceramoi- 
cus.     (Hesych.  s.  v.  KepafxeiKSs.) 

The  number  of  private  hetaerae,  or  such  as  did 
not  live  in  a  iropvelov,  was  very  great  at  Athens. 
They  were,  however,  generally  not  mere  prosti- 
tutes, but  acted  at  the  same  time  as  flute  or  cithara 
players,  and  as  dancers,  and  were  as  such  fre- 
quently engaged  to  add  to  the  splendour  of 
family  sacrifices  (Plaut.  Epid.  iii.  4,  64),  or  to  en- 
liven and  heighten  the  pleasures  of  men  at  their 
symposia.  Their  private  abodes,  where  often  two, 
three,  and  more  lived  together,  were  also  frequently 
places  of  resort  for  young  men.  (Isocrat.  Areopag. 
p.  202,  Bekker.)  Most  of  these  hetaerae  not  only 
took  the  greatest  care  to  preserve  their  physical 
beauty,  and  to  acquire  such  accomplishments  as  we 
just  mentioned,  but  also  paid  considerable  attention 
to  the  cultivation  of  their  minds.  Thus  the  Arca- 
dian Lastheneia  was  a  disciple  of  Plato  (Athen. 
xii.  p.  546),  and  Leontion  a  disciple  of  Epicurus 
(Athen.  xiii.  p.  588)  ;  Aspasia  is  even  said  to  have 
instructed  Socrates  and  Pericles.  Whatever  we 
may  think  of  the  historical  truth  of  these  and  simi- 
lar reports,  they  are  of  importance  to  the  historian, 
inasmuch  as  they  show  in  what  light  these  hetae- 
rae were  looked  upon  by  the  ancients.  It  seems 
to  have  been  owing,  especially  to  their  superiority 
in  intellectual  cultivation  over  the  female  citizens, 
that  men  preferred  their  society  and  conversation 
to  those  of  citizens  and  wives,  and  that  some 
hetaerae,  such  as  Aspasia,  Lais,  Phryne,  and 
others,  formed  connections  with  the  most  eminent 
men  of  their  age,  and  acquired  considerable  influ- 
ence over  their  contemporaries.  The  free  and  un- 
restrained conduct  and  conversation,  which  were 
not  subject  to  the  strict  conventional  rules  which 
honest  women  had  to  observe ;  their  wit  and 
humour,  of  which  so  many  instances  are  recorded ; 
were  well  calculated  to  ensnare  young  men,  and  to 
draw  the  attention  of  husbands  away  from  their 
wives.  Women,  however,  of  the  intellect  and 
character  of  Aspasia  were  exceptions  :  and  even 
Athenian  citizens  did  not  scruple  to  introduce 
their  wives  and  daughters  to  her  circles,  that  they 
might  learn  there  the  secrets  by  which  they  might 
gain  and  preserve  the  affections  of  their  husbands. 
The  disorderly  life  of  the  maj  ority  of  Greek  hetaerae 
is  nowhere  set  forth  in  better  colours  than  in  the 
works  of  the  writers  who  belong  to  the  so-called 
school  of  the  middle  comedy,  and  in  the  plays  of 
Plautus  and  Terence  ;  with  which  may  be  compared 
Demosth.  c.  Neaer.  p.  1355,  &c,  and  Athen.  book 
xiii.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  at  Athens 
a  peculiar  dress  was  by  law  prescribed  to  the 
hetaerae,  but  this  opinion  is  without  any  founda- 
tion.    (Becker,  ChariMes,  vol.  i.  p.  126,  &c.) 

The  town  most  notorious  in  Greece  for  the  num- 
ber of  its  hetaerae,  as  well  as  for  their  refined  man- 
ners and  beauty,  was  Corinth.  (Plato,  De  Rep. 
iii.  p.  404  ;  Dio  Chrysost.  Orat  xxxvii.  p.  119, 
Reiske  ;  Aristoph.  Plut.  149,  with  the  Schol.  ; 
and  Schol.  ad  Lysistr.  90  ;  Athen.  xiii.  p.  573,  &c  ; 
Muller,  Dor.  ii.  10.  §  7.)  Strabo  (viii.  p.  378; 
states  that  the  temple  of  Aphrodite  in  this  town 
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possessed  more  than  one  thousand  hetaerae,  who 
were  called  t€p68ov\oi,  and  who  were  the  ruin  of 
many  a  stranger  who  visited  Corinth.  (Wachs- 
muth,  Hellen.  Atierih.  vol.  ii.  p.  392.)  Hence  the 
name  KoptMa.  Kdpij  was  used  as  synonymous  with 
eraipa,  and  Kopivdi<l£ea9ai  was  equivalent  to  srat- 
ptiv.  (Eustath.  ad  Iliad,  ii.  570.)  At  Sparta, 
and  in  most  other  Doric  states,  the  hetaerae  seem 
never  to  have  acquired  that  importance  which  they 
had  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  and  among  the  Greeks 
of  Asia  Minor. 

An  important  question  is  who  the  hetaerae  gene' 
rally  were?  The  lep68ov\oi  of  Corinth  were,  as 
their  name  indicates,  persons  who  had  dedicated 
themselves  as  slaves  to  Aphrodite ;  and  their 
prostitution  was  a  kind  of  service  to  the  goddess. 
[Hieroduli.]  Those  ir6pvai  who  were  kept  at 
Athens  in  public  brothels  by  the  Ttopvogoaicoi,  were 
generally  slaves  belonging  to  these  iropvoGoaKoi,  who 
compelled  them  to  prostitute  their  persons  for  the 
purpose  of  enriching  themselves.  The  owners  of 
these  nipvai  were  justly  held  in  greater  contempt 
than  the  unhappy  victims  themselves.  Sometimes, 
however,  they  were  real  prostitutes,  who  voluntarily 
entered  into  a  contract  with  a  Tropvo€o<ric6s :  others 
again  were  females  who  had  been  educated  in 
better  circumstances  and  for  a  better  fate,  but  had 
by  misfortunes  lost  their  liberty,  and  were  compelled 
by  want  to  take  to  this  mode  of  living.  Among 
this  last  class  we  may  also  reckon  those  girls  who 
had  been  picked  up  as  young  children,  and  brought 
up  by  TTopvoSoaKoi  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution. 
An  instance  of  this  kind  is  Nicarete,  a  freed 
woman,  who  had  contrived  to  procure  seven 
young  children,  and  afterwards  compelled  them  to 
prostitution,  or  sold  thern  to  men  who  wished  to 
have  the  exclusive  possession  of  them.  (Dem. 
o.  Neaer.  p.  ]  351,  &c.)  Other  instances  of  the 
same  kind  are  mentioned  in  the  comedies  of  Plau- 
tus.  (Compare  Isaeus,  De  PMloctem.  liered.  p. 
143.)  Thus  all  prostitutes  kept  in  public  or  private 
houses  were  either  real  slaves  or  at  least  looked 
upon  and  treated  as  such.  Those  hetaerae,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  lived  alone  either  as  mistresses  of 
certain  individuals  or  as  common  hetaerae,  were 
almost  invariably  strangers  or  aliens,  or  freed- 
women.  The  cases  in  which  daughters  of  Athe- 
nian citizens  adopted  the  life  of  an  hetaera,  as 
Lamia,  the  daughter  of  Cleanor  (Athen.  xiii.  p. 
577),  seem  to  have  occurred  very  seldom  ;  and 
whenever  such  a  case  happened,  the  woman  was 
by  law  excluded  from  all  public  sacrifices  and  offices, 
sank  down  to  the  rank  of  an  alien,  and  as  such  be- 
came subject  to  the  iropvtKbv  reAo? :  she  generally 
also  changed  her  name.  The  same  degradation 
took  place  when  an  Athenian  citizen  kept  a  irop- 
veiov,  which  seems  to  have  happened  very  seldom. 
(Bockh,  Pull.  Econ.  o/AtJiens,]).  333,  2nd  ed.) 

(Fr.  Jacobs,  BeUr'dye  Zur  GescJi.  des  Weiblich. 
Gescldeclds,  in  his  Vermischle  Schrijfen,  vol.  iv.  ; 
Becker,  Charildes,  vol.  i.  p.  109 — 128,  and  vol.  ii. 
p.  414 — 489  ;  Limburg-Brouwer,  Histoire  de  la 
Civilisation  Morale  et  Rcligieuse  des  Grecs  ;  Wachs- 
muth,  Hellen.  Allerth.  vol.  ii.  p.  392,  &c.)    [L.  S.] 

HETAERI    (eraipoi).      [Exercitus,  p.  488, 

HETAIRESEOS  GRAPHE  (iraipfaeus 
yptxpii).  This  action  was  maintainable  against 
such  Athenian  citizens  as  had  administered  to  the 
unnatural  lusts  of  another  ;  but  only  if  after  such 
degradation  they  ventured  to  exercise  their  political 
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franchise,  and  aspire  to  bear  office  in  the  state. 
From  the  law,  which  is  recited  by  Aeschinos 
(c.  Timarch.  p.  47),  we  leam  that  such  offenders 
were  capitally  punished.  The  cause  was  tried  by 
the  court  of  the  thesmothetae.  (Meier,  Att.  Proc. 
p.  334.)  [J.  S.  M.] 

HETAIRIAE  {krmpmi).     [Eranos.] 

HEXA'PHORUM.     [Lectica.] 

HEXA'STYLOS.     [Templum.] 

HEXE'RES.     [Navis.] 

HIEREION  (iepeiov).     [Sacrificium.] 

HIEREIS  TON  SOTERON  (lsp&  tuj>  owrtj. 
pay),  priests  of  the  Saviours,  that  is,  of  Antigonus 
and  Demetrius,  who  were  received  by  the  Athe- 
nians, in  b.  c.  307,  as  their  liberators  with  honours 
and  flatteries  of  every  sort.  They  even  went  so 
far  as  to  pay  divine  honours  to  these  princes  under 
the  title  of  Saviours  (owrijpes),  and  to  assign  apriest 
(Upetis)  to  attend  to  their  worship,  who  was  to  be 
elected  annually  and  to  give  his  name  to  the  year  in 
place  of  the  first  archon.  This  continued  for  twenty 
years  till  the  conquest  of  Demetrius  by  Pyrrhus  in 
B.  c.  287,  when  the  office  was  abolished  and  the 
first  archon  restored  to  his  former  position  in  the 
state.  (Plut.  Demetr.  10,  46.)  The  magistrates 
of  these  twenty  years  were  in  later  times  called 
archons,  as,  for  instance,  by  Diodorus  and  Diony- 
sius  of  Halicarnassus,  since  the  Athenians,  as 
Clinton  remarks,  would  not  leave  upon  their  Fasti 
this  mark  of  their  humiliation.  (Droysen,  Gescldchte 
des  Hellenismus,  vol.  i.  p.  439  ;  Clinton,  F.H. 
vol.  ii.  p.  380,  2d  ed.  ;  Hermann,  Lehrbuch.  d. 
Grieeh.  Staatsalterth.  §  1 75,  n.  7;  Schomann,  Antiqu. 
Jar.  Pulil.  Grace,  p.  360.) 

HIERODU'LI  (Up6Sov\ot),  were  persons  of 
both  sexes,  who  were  devoted  like  slaves  to  the 
worship  of  the  gods.  They  were  of  Eastern  origin, 
and  are  most  frequently  met  with  in  connection 
with  the  worship  of  the  deities  of  Syria,  Phoenicia, 
and  Asia  Minor.  They  consisted  of  two  classes  ; 
one  composed  of  slaves  properly  so  called,  who  at- 
tended to  all  the  lower  duties  connected  with  the 
worship  of  the  gods,  cultivated  the  sacred  lands, 
&c.,  and  whose  descendants  continued  in  the  same 
servile  condition  ;  and  the  other,  comprising  per- 
sons, who  were  personally  free,  but  had  dedicated 
themselves  as  slaves  to  the  gods,  and  who  were 
either  attached  to  the  temples,  or  were  dispersed 
throughout  the  country  and  brought  to  the  gods 
the  money  they  had  gained.  To  the  latter  class 
belonged  the  women,  who  prostituted  their  persons 
and  presented  to  the  gods  the  money  they  had  ob- 
tained by  this  means.  The  pomp  with  which  reli- 
gious worship  was  celebrated  in  the  East,  and  the 
vast  domains  which  many  of  the  temples  possessed, 
required  a  great  number  of  servants  and  slaves. 
Thus,  the  great  temple  at  the  Cappadocian  Comana 
possessed  as  many  as  6000  hieroduli  (Strab.  xii. 
p.  535),  and  that  at  Morimene  had  3000  of  the 
same  class  of  persons.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  537.)  So 
numerous  were  the  hieroduli  at  Tyre,  that  the 
high-priest  by  their  support  frequently  obtained 
the  regal  dignity.  (Joseph,  e.  Apion.  i.  18,  21.) 
These  large  numbers  arose  from  the  idea,  prevalent 
in  the  East,  that  the  deity  niUBt  have  a  certain 
class  of  persons  specially  dedicated  to  his  service 
and  separated  from  the  ordinary  duties  of  life,  and 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  all  who  had  the  power  to 
supply  as  many  persons  as  they  could  for  their  ser- 
vice. Thus,  kings  dedicated  as  sacred  slaves  the  pri- 
soners whom  they  took  in  war, parents  their  children, 
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and  even  persons  of  the  highest  families  sent  their 
daughters  to  the  temples  to  sacrifice  their  chastity 
to  the  gods,  at  least  till  the  time  of  their  marriage. 
This  practice  of  females  offering  their  chastity  to 
the  gods  was  of  ancient  origin  in  the  East,  and 
seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  notion  that  the  gods 
ought  to  have  the  first-fruits  of  every  thing.  The 
custom  prevailed  at  Babylon  (Herod,  i.  199;  Strab. 
xvi.  p.  745),  as  well  as  in  many  other  places. 
(Comp.  Heyne,  De  Ba(*yloniorum  institute  religioso, 
&c.in  Comment.  Societ.  Getting,  vol.  xvi.  p.  30,  &c.) 
The  Greek  temples  had  of  course  slaves  to  perform 
the  lowest  services  (Paus.  x.  32.  §  8)  ;  but  we 
also  find  mention  in  some  Greek  temples  of  free 
persons  of  both  sexes,  who  had  dedicated  them- 
selves voluntarily  to  the  services  of  some  god,  and 
to  whom  the  term  of  hieroduli  was  generally  ap- 
plied. Masters,  who  wished  to  give  slaves  their 
freedom,  but  were  prevented  by  various  causes 
from  manumitting  them,  presented  them  to  some 
temple  as  tepoSofaot  under  the  form  of  a  gift  or  a 
sale,  and  thus  procured  for  them  liberty  in  reality. 
Such  cases  of  manumission  frequently  occur  in  in- 
scriptions, and  are  explained  at  length  by  Curtius 
(de  Manumissione  sacra  Graecorum,  in  his  Anecdota 
Delvhica,  Berlin,  1843,  p.  10,  &c.  ;  comp.  Plut. 
Amat.  c.  21,  tcou  &\\wv  Beo-rrorwv  teal  apx&vTtov 
i\i6depot  Kal  &<perot  Kadairzp  Up68ovAoi  StareXov- 
tiv).  The  female  hieroduli,  who  prostituted  their 
persons,  are  only  found  in  Greece  connected  with 
the  worship  of  divinities  who  were  of  Eastern  origin, 
or  many  of  whose  religious  rites  were  borrowed  from 
the  East.  This  was  the  case  with  Aphrodite,  who 
was  originally  an  Oriental  goddess.  Ather  temple 
at  Corinth  there  were  a  thousand  tep6Sov\ot  eraTpat, 
who  were  the  ruin  of  many  a  stranger  who  visited 
Corinth,  and  there  was  also  a  large  number  of  the 
same  class  of  women  at  her  temple  at  Eryx,  in 
Sicily.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  378,  vi.  p.  272,  comp.  xii. 
p.  559.)  (Hirt,  Die  Hierodulen,  with  appendices 
by  Bockh  and  Buttmann,  Berlin,  1818  ;  Kreuser, 
Der  Hellenen  Priesterstaat,  mit  vorzuglicher  Ruck- 
sicht  auf  die  Hierodulen,  Mainz,  1 824  ;  Movers, 
Die  Phonizier,  p.  359,  &c. ;  Hermann,  Lehrbuch  d. 
goUesdienstliclien  Altertkiimer  d.  Griechen,  §  20,  n. 
13—16.) 

HIEROMANTEIA  (iepofiavreta).    [Divina- 

TIO.] 

HIEROME'NIA  (lepofnjvla),  was  the  time  of 
the  month  at  which  the  sacred  festivals  of  the 
Greeks  began,  and  in  consequence  of  which  the 
whole  month  received  the  name  of  ftfyv  Up6s.  It 
was  a  part  of  the  international  law  of  Greece  that 
all  hostilities  should  cease  for  the  time  between 
states  who  took  part  in  these  festivals,  so  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  different  states  might  go  and 
return  in  safety.  The  hierameniae  of  the  four 
great  national  festivals  were  of  course  of  the  most 
importance:  they  were  proclaimed  by  heralds 
(oirov8o<p6poi)i  who  visited  the  different  states  of 
Greece  for  the  purpose.  The  suspension  of  hosti- 
lities was  called  tK€Xeip'ia-  (Pind.  Isthm.  ii.  23  ; 
Strab.  viii.  p.  343  ;  Krause,  Olympia,  p.  40,  &c.  ; 
and  the  article  Olympia.) 

HIEROMNE'MONES  (Upo^fioves),  were 
the  more  honourable  of  the  two  classes  of  repre- 
sentatives who  composed  the  Amphictyonic  council. 
An  account  of  them  is  given  under  Amphictyones. 
We  also  read  of  Hieromnemones  in  Grecian  states, 
distinct  from  the  Amphictyonic  representatives  of 
this  name.      Thus  the  priests   of  Poseidon,  at 
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Megara,  were  called  hieromnemones  (Plut.  Symp. 
viii.  8.  §  4)  ;  and  at  Byzantium,  which  was  a 
colony  of  Megara,  the  chief  magistrate  in  the  state 
appears  to  have  been  called  by  this  name.  In  a 
decree  of  Byzantium,  quoted  by  Demosthenes  (pro 
Coron.  p.  255.  20  ;  compare  Polyb.  iv.  52.  §  4), 
an  hieromnemon  is  mentioned,  who  gives  his  name 
to  the  year  ;  and  we  also  find  the  same  word  on 
the  coins  of  this  city.  (Eckhel,  Docir.  Num. 
vol.  ii.  p.  31,  &c.)  At  Chalcedon,.  another  colony  of 
Megara,  an  hieromnemon  also  existed,  as  is  proved 
by  a  decree  which  is  still  extant.  (Muller,  Dor.  iii. 
9.  §  10.)  An  inscription  found  inThasos  also  men- 
tions an  hieromnemon  who  presided  over  the  trea- 
sury.   (Bockh,  Corp.  Inserip.  vol.  ii.  pp.  183,  184.) 

HIERONI'CAE.    [Athletae.] 

HIEROPHANTES     (lePo<pdvT7}s).      [Eleu- 

SINIA.] 

HIEROPOII  (teporrotol),  were  sacrifices  at 
Athens,  of  whom  ten  were  appointed  every  year, 
and  conducted  all  the  usual  sacrifices,  as  well  as 
those  belonging  to  the  quinquennial  festivals,  with 
the  exception  of  those  of  the  Panathenaea.  (Pollux, 
viii.  107  ;  Photius,  s.  v.  'lepoirotoi.)  They  are 
frequently  mentioned  in  inscriptions.  (Bockh, 
Corp.  Inscr.  vol.  i.  p.  250.)  The  most  honourable 
of  these  officers  were  the  sacrificers  for  the  revered 
goddesses  or  Eumenides  (tepoiroiol  tchs  <refivais 
Stats'),  who  were  chosen  by  open  vote,  and  pro- 
bably only  performed  the  commencement  of  the 
sacrifice,  and  did  not  kill  the  victim  themselves. 
(Dem.  c.  Meid.  p.  552.  6  ;  Bockh,  Pull.  Econ.  oj 
Atliens,  p.  216.) 

HIEROSYLIAS  GRAPHE  (Upmrvtias  ypa- 
0^).  The  action  for  sacrilege  is  distinguished 
from  the  k\otttis  UpSiv  xp^M(*TCt"/  ypotyhi  in  that 
it  was  directed  against  the  offence  of  robbery, 
aggravated  by  violence  and  desecration,  to  which 
the  penalty  of  death  was  awarded.  In  the  latter 
action,  on  the  contrary,  the  theft  or  embezzlement, 
and  its  subject-matter,  only  were  taken  into  con- 
sideration, and  the  dicasts  had  a  power  of  assessing 
the  penalty  upon  the  conviction  of  the  offender. 
With  respect  to  the  tribunal  before  which  a  case 
of  sacrilege  might  have  been  tried,  some  circum- 
stances seem  to  have  produced  considerable  dif- 
ferences. The  ypa<p-f)  might  be  pieferred  to  the 
king  archon,  who  would  thereupon  assemble  the 
areiopagus  and  preside  at  the  trial,  or  to  one  of  the 
thesmothetae  in  his  character  of  chief  of  an  ordi- 
nary Heliastic  body  ;  or,  if  the  prosecution  assumed 
the  form  of  an  apagoge  or  ephegesis,  would  fall 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Eleven.  Before  the 
first-mentioned  court  it  is  conjectured  (Meier,  Ait. 
Proc.  p.  307)  that  the  sacrilege  of  the  alleged 
spoliation,  as  well  as  the  fact  itself,  came  in  ques- 
tion ;  that  the  thesmothetae  took  cognizance  of 
those  cases  in  which  the  sacrilege  was  obvious  if 
the  fact  were  established  ;  and  that  the  Eleven  had 
jurisdiction  when  the  criminal  appeared  in  the 
character  of  a  common  robber  or  burglar,  surprised 
in  the  commission  of  the  offence.  In  all  these 
cases  the  convict  was  put  to  death,  his  property 
confiscated,  and  his  body  denied  burial  within  the 
Attic  territory.  There  is  a  speech  of  Lysias  (pro 
Callia)  extant  upon  this  subject,  but  it  adds 
little  to  our  knowledge  ;  except  that  slaves  were 
allowed  upon  that  occasion  to  appear  as  informers 
against  their  master — a  resident  alien  —  and  an- 
ticipated their  emancipation  in  the  event  of  his 
conviction,  [J.  S.  M.} 
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HILA'RIA  (i\ipia)  seems  originally  to  have 
been  a  name  which  was  given  to  any  day  or  sea- 
son of  rejoicing.  The  hilaria  were,  therefore,  ac- 
cording to  Maximus  Monachus  (Sclwl.  ad  Dionys. 
Areopag.  Epist.  8)  either  private  or  public.  Among 
the  former  he  reckons  the  day  on  which  a  person 
married,  and  on  which  a  son  was  born  ;  among  the 
latter,  those  days  of  public  rejoicings  appointed  by 
a  new  emperor.  Such  days  were  devoted  to  gene- 
ral rejoicings  and  public  sacrifices,  and  no  one  was 
allowed  to  show  any  symptoms  of  grief  or  sorrow. 

But  the  Romans  also  celebrated  hilaria,  as  a 
feria  stativa,  on  the  25th  of  March,  in  honour  of 
Cybele,  the  mother  of  the  gods  (Macrob.  Sat.  i. 
21)  ;  and  it  is  probably  to  distinguish  these  hilaria 
from  those  mentioned  above,  that  Lampridius 
(Alexand.  Sever,  c.  37)  calls  them  Hilaria  Matris 
Devon.  The  day  of  its  celebration  was  the  first 
after  the  vernal  equinox,  or  the  first  day  of  the 
year  which  was  longer  than  the  night.  The  winter 
with  its  gloom  had  passed  away,  and  the  first  day 
of  a  better  season  was  spent  in  rejoicings.  (Flav. 
Vopisc.  Aurelian.  c.  1.)  The  manner  of  its  cele- 
bration during  the  time  of  the  republic  is  unknown, 
except  that  Valerius  Maximus  (ii.  4.  §  3)  mentions 
games  in  honour  of  the  mother  of  the  gods.  Re- 
specting its  celebration  at  the  time  of  the  empire, 
we  learn  from  Herodian  (i.  10,  11)  that,  among 
other  things,  there  was  a  solemn  procession,  in 
which  the  statue  of  the  goddess  was  carried,  and 
before  this  statue  were  carried  the  most  costly 
specimens  of  plate  and  works  of  art  belonging 
either  to  wealthy  Romans  or  to  the  emperors  them- 
selves. AH  kinds  of  games  and  amusements  were 
allowed  on  this  day  ;  masquerades  were  the  most 
prominent  among  them,  and  every  one  might,  in 
his  disguise,  imitate  whomsoever  he  liked,  and 
even  magistrates. 

The  hilaria  were  in  reality  only  the  last  day  of 
a  festival  of  Cybele,  which  commenced  on  the  22d 
of  March,  and  was  solemnised  by  the  Galli  with 
various  mysterious  rites.  (Ovid,  Fast.  iv.  337,  &c.) 
It  must,  however,  be  observed  that  the  hilaria  are 
neither  mentioned  in  the  Roman  calendar  nor  in 
Ovid's  Fasti.  [L.  S.] 

HILAROTRAGOETHA.     [Tragoedia.] 
HIMATION  (</id™i/).     [Pallium.] 
HIPPARCHUS.     [Exercitus,  p.  487,  a.] 
HIPPARMOSTES.    [Exercitus,  p.  483,  b.] 
HI'PPICON   (imriK&v,  sc.  maSiov),  a  Greek 
measure  of  distance,  equal  to  four  stadia.     Accord- 
ing to  Plutarch  it  was  mentioned  in  the  laws  of 
Solon  (Plut.  Sol.  23).     Hesychius  also  mentions 
it   under  the   name  of  'lirtreios  Sp6pos.     (Comp. 
Hippodromus  ;  Stadium.)  [P.  S.] 

HIPPO'BOTAE  (finroftfrai),  the  feeders  of 
horses,  was  the  name  of  the  nobility  of  Chalcis  in 
Euboea,  corresponding  to  the  imreis  in  other  Greek 
states.  On  the  conquest  of  the  Chalcidians  by  the 
Athenians  in  B.  c.  506,  these  Hippobatae  were 
deprived  of  their  lands,  and  4000  Athenian  cleruchi 
sent  to  take  possession  of  them.  (Herod,  v.  77, 
vi.  100  ;  Strab.  x.  p.  447  ;  Plut.  Pericl.  23  ; 
Aelian,  V.  H.  vi.  I.)     [Colonia,  p.  314,  a.] 

HIPPODAMEIA  (imroBcfyieia,  sc.  fyya),  is  an 
adjective  derived  from  the  name  of  the  architect 
Hippodamus  of  Miletus,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  of  the  Greeks  who  built  whole  cities  on  a 
regular  architectural  plan  ;  and  hence  the  word  is 
applied  to  such  cities,  and  to  the  public  places  and 
buildings  in  them.     Peiraeeus,  for  example,  was 
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designed  by  Hippodamus,  and  its  market-plnce 
was  called  'lirirofidfieia  ayopb  (Harpocr.  s.  ».), 
Hippodamus  flourished  during  the  second  half  of 
the  fifth  century  B.  c.  (See  Did.  of  Biog.  art. 
Hippodamus;  Miiller,  Arcliaol.  d.  Kunst,  § 
111.)  [P.S.] 

HIPPO'DROMUS  (iWoSpojKos)  was  the  name 
by  which  the  Greeks  designated  the  place  appro- 
priated to  the  horse-races,  both  of  chariots  and  of 
single  horses,  which  formed  a  part  of  their  games. 
The  word  was  also  applied  to  the  races  themselves. 

.  The  mode  of  fighting  from  chariots,  as  described 
by  Homer,  involves  the  necessity  of  much  previous 
practice  ;  and  the  funeral  games  in  honour  of 
Patroclus  present  us  with  an  example  of  ths 
chariot-race,  occupying  the  first  and  most  important 
place  in  those  games.  (H.  xxiii.  262 — 650.)  In 
this  vivid  description  the  nature  of  the  contest  and 
the  arrangements  for  it  are  very  clearly  indicated. 
There  is  no  artificially  constructed  hippodrome  j 
but  an  existing  landmark  or  monument  (trivia, 
331)  is  chosen  as  the  goal  (Tep^uo),  round  which 
the  chariots  had  to  pass,  leaving  it  on  the  left  hand 
(336),  and  so  returning  to  the  Greek  ships  on  the 
sea-shore,  from  which  they  had  started  (365). 
The  course  thus  marked  out  was  so  long,  that  the 
goal,  which  was  the  stump  of  a  tree,  could  only  he 
clearly  seen  by  its  having  two  white  stones  leaning 
against  it  (327 — 329),  and  that,  as  the  chariots 
return,  the  spectators  are  uncertain  which  is  first 
(450,  &c. :  the  passage  furnishes  a  precedent  for 
betting  at  a  horse-race,  485).  The  ground  is  a 
level  plain  (330),  but  with  its  natural  inequalities, 
which  are  sufficient  to  make  the  light  chariots  leap 
from  the  ground  (369,  370),  and  to  threaten  an 
overthrow  where  the  earth  was  broken  by  a 
winter  torrent,  or  a  collision  in  the  narrow  hollow 
way  thus  formed  (419 — 447).  The  chariots  were 
five  in  number,  each  with  two  horses  and  a  single 
driver  (288,  &c.)  * ;  who  stood  upright  in  his 
chariot  (370). 

In  a  race  of  this  nature,  success  would  obviously 
depend  quite  as  much  on  the  courage  and  skill  of 
the  driver  as  on  the  speed  of  the  horses ;  a  fact 
which  Homer  represents  Nestor  as  impressing  upon 
his  son  Antilochus  in  a  speech  which  fully  ex- 
plains the  chief  stratagems  and  dangers  of  the 
contest,  and  is  nearly  as  applicable  to  the  chariot 
races  of  later  times  as  to  the  one  described  by 
Homer  (305 — 348).  At  starting,  it  was  necessary 
so  to  direct  the  horses  as,  on  the  one  hand,  to  avoid 
the  loss  of  time  by  driving  wide  of  the  straightest 
course,  and  on  the  other  not  to  incur  the  risk  of  a 
collision  in  the  crowd  of  chariots,  nor  to  make  so 
straight  for  the  goal  as  to  leave  insufficient  room  to 
turn  it.  Here  was  the  critical  point  of  the  race, 
to  turn  the  goal  as  sharp  as  possible,  with  the  nave 
of  the  near  wheel  almost  grazing  it,  and  to  do  this 
safely :  very  often  the  driver  was  here  thrown  out, 
and  the  chariot  broken  in  pieces  (334 — 343,  465 
— 468).  There  was  another  danger  at  this  point, 
which  deserves  particular  notice  as  connected  with 
the  arrangements  of  the  hippodrome  of  later  times 
As  the  horse  is  a  very  timid  animal,  it  can  easily 
be  understood  that  the  noise  and  crush  of  many 
chariots  turning  the  goal  together,  with  the  addi- 


*  But  Nestor  complains  of  having  been  once 
beaten  by  two  brothers  driving  at  once,  the  ane 
managing  the  reins  and  the  other  plying  the  whip 
(638—642). 
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tlonal  confusion  created  by  the  overthrow  of  some 
of  them,  would  so  frighten  some  of  the  horses  as  to 
make  them  unmanageable  ;  and  this  is  expressly 
referred  to  by  Homer  (468) 

at  S1  ityiptfaitrav,  hrel  pei/os  e\\a€e  hvp6v. 

Among  the  other  disasters,  to  which  the  competi- 
tors were  liable  were  the  loss  of  the  whip  (384)  ; 
the  reins  escaping  from  the  hands  (465)  ;  the 
breaking  of  the  pole  (392) ;  the  light  chariot  being 
overturned,  or  the  driver  thrown  out  of  it,  through 
the  roughness  of  the  ground,  or  by  neglecting  to 
balance  the  body  properly  in  turning  the  goal  (368, 
369,  417—425,  335) ;  and  the  being  compelled 
to  give  way  to  a  bolder  driver,  for  fear  of  a  colli- 
sion (426 — 437)  j  but  it  was  considered  foul  play 
to  take  such  an  advantage  (439 — 441, 566 — 611). 
These  and  similar  disasters  were  no  doubt  frequent, 
and,  in  accordance  with  the  religious  character  of 
the  games,  they  were  ascribed  to  the  intervention 
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of  the  deities,  whom  the  sufferer  had  neglected  to 
propitiate  (383—393,  546,  547).  The  prizes,  as 
in  the  other  Homeric  games,  were  of  substantial 
value,  and  one  for  each  competitor  (262—270). 
The  charioteer  accused  of  foul  play  was  required 
to  lay  his  hand  upon  his  horses,  and  to  swear  by 
Poseidon,  the  patron  deity  of  the  race,  that  he  was 
guiltless  (581—585). 

This  description  may  be  illustrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing engraving  from  an  antique  Greek  vase  ;  in 
which  we  see  the  goal  as  a  mere  stone  post,  with 
a  fillet  wound  round  it :  the  form  of  the  chariots 
are  well  shown,  and  the  attitude  of  the  drivers ; 
each  has  four  horses,  as  in  the  earliest  Olympic 
chariot  race  ;  and  the  vividness  of  the  representa- 
tion is  increased  by  the  introduction  of  the  incident 
of  a  horse  having  got  loose  from  the  first  chariot, 
the  driver  of  which  strives  to  retain  his  place  with 
the  other.  (Panofka,  Bilder  Antiken  Lebens,  pi. 
iii.  No.  10.) 


For  other  representations  of  the  race  and  its 
disasters,  see  Circus,  p.  285,  Currus,  p.  379. 

In  no  other  writer,  not  even  in  Pindar,  have  we 
a  description  at  once  so  vivid  and  so  minute,  of 
the  Greek  chariot  race  as  this  of  Homer's  ;  but  it 
may  be  safely  assumed  that,  with  a  few  points  of 
difference,  it  will  give  us  an  equally  good  idea  of 
a  chariot  race  at  Olympia  or  any  other  of  the  great 
games  of  later  times.  The  chief  points  of  differ- 
ence were  the  greater  compactness  of  the  course, 
in  order  that  a  large  body  of  spectators  might  view 
the  race  with  convenience,  and  the  greater  number 
of  chariots.  The  first  of  these  conditions  involved 
the  necessity  of  making  the  race  consist  of  several 
double  lengths  of  the  course,  instead  of  only  one  ; 


the  second  required  some  arrangement  by  which 
the  chariots  might  start  without  confusion  and  on 
equal  terms.  It  is  now  to  be  seen  how  these 
conditions  were  satisfied  in  the  hippodrome  at 
Olympia ;  of  which  the  only  description  we  possess 
is  in  two  passages  of  Pausanias  (vi.  20,  v.  15.  §  4). 
Very  different  explanations  have  been  proposed  of 
some  important  points  in  those  descriptions  ;  but, 
from  want  of  space,  and  from  a  strong  conviction 
of  what  the  correct  explanation  is,  we  pass  over 
the  discussion,  and  give  only  the  result  of  it,  ac- 
cording to  the  view  of  Alexandre  de  la  Borde, 
which  is  adopted  by  Hirt  (Lehre  d.  Geb'dvde,  pp. 
147 — 150).  The  following  is  the  ground-plan, 
which  Hirt  (pi.  xx.  fig.  8)  has  drawn  out  from  the 


description  of  Pausanias.  A,  B,  the  sides,  C,  the 
end  of  the  hippodrome,  with  raised  seats  for  the 
spectators  (the  dotted  line  D  d  is  the  axis  of  the 
figure),  a.  Place  of  honour  for  the  magistrates  and 
musicians  ;  6,  d.  gateways  ;  D,  the  starting-place ; 
e,  its  apex  ;  f,  g,  its  curved  sides  ;  h,  i,  &c,  up  to 
',  stations  of  the  chariots,  their  directions  con- 
verging towards  the  point  E.  F,  G,  the  goals,  or 
turning-posts  ;  H,  the  spina  ;  p  p,  small  intervals 


between  the  spina  and  the  goals  ;  q,  the  winning 
line  ;  m,  dolphin  used  as  a  signal ;  n,  altar,  with 
eagle  for  signal ;  o  o  o,  portico  of  Agnamptus. 

The  general  form  of  the  hippodrome  was  an 
oblong,  with  a  semicircular  end,  and  with  the  right 
side,  A,  somewhat  longer  than  the  left,  B,  for  a 
reason  to  be  stated  presently.  The  right  side,  A, 
was  formed  by  an  artificial- mound;  the  left,  B,  by 
the  natural  slope  of  a  hill.  There  were  (besides 
A  K 
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the  starting-place)  two  entrances  to  the  area,  6  and 
.1,  of  which  the  former  was  probably  for  the  exit 
of  disabled  chariots  and  horses,  and  the  latter  ap- 
pears to  have  been  for  the  same  purpose  as  the 
porta  triumplmlis  in  the  Roman  circus.  The  base 
of  the  fourth  side,  D,  was  formed  by  the  portico  of 
Agnamptus,  so  called  from  its  builder.  At  this 
end  of  the  hippodrome  was  the  starting-place 
(£</>«ris),  in  the  form  of  the  prow  of  a  ship,  with 
its  apex,  e,  towards  the  area,  and  each  of  its  sides 
more  than  400  feet  long.  Along  both  these  sides 
were  stalls  (oifc^/urra)  for  the  chariots  about  to 
start,  like  the  carceres  in  the  Roman  circus  ;  and 
it  was  in  the  arrangement  of  these  stalls  that  the 
peculiarity  of  the  Greek  starting-place  consisted. 
According  to  the  view  which  we  follow,  the  stalls 
were  so  arranged,  as  that  the  pole  of  each  chariot, 
while  standing  in  its  stall,  was  directed  to  a  normal 
point,  E,  at  which,  as  nearly  as  possible,  each 
chariot  ought  to  fall  into  its  proper  course.  As 
this  point,  E,  was  necessarily  on  the  right  side  of 
the  area  (in  order  to  turn  the  goal  on  the  left  hand), 
and  as  the  corresponding  stalls  on  each  side  were 
required  to  be  equidistant  from  the  apex,  e  (as  will 
presently  be  seen)  and  of  course  also  from  the 
point  E,  it  follows  that  the  base  of  the  aphesis 
must  have  been  perpendicular  to  the  line  E  e,  and 
therefore  oblique  to  the  axis  D  d  ;  and  this  is  the 
reason  why  the  side  A  was  longer  than  the  side 
B.  The  curvature  of  the  sides  of  the  aphesis,^  g, 
is  a  conjectural  arrangement,  assumed  as  that 
which  was  probably  adopted  to  give  more  space  to 
each  chariot  at  starting.  The  front  of  each  stall 
had  a  cord  drawn  across  it,  and  the  necessary 
arrangements  were  made  for  letting  these  cords  fall 
at  the  right  moments.  On  the  signal  being  given 
for  the  race  to  begin,  the  cords  in  front  of  the  two 
extreme  stalls,  h  h,  were  let  fall  simultaneously, 
and  the  two  chariots  started  ;  then  those  of  the 
next  pair  ;  and  so  on,  each  pair  of  chariots  being 
liberated  at  the  precise  moment  when  those  which 
had  already  started  came  abreast  of  their  position  ; 
and,  when  all  the  chariots  formed  an  even  line 
abreast  of  the  apex  of  the  aplwsis,  e,  it  was  a  fair 
start.  This  arrangement  of  the  aphesis  was  the 
invention  of  the  statuary  Cleoetas,  and  was  im- 
proved by  Aristeides  (perhaps  the  famous  painter ; 
see  Hirt,  I.  c).  Cleoetas  celebrated  his  invention 
in  an  epigram,  which  he  inscribed  on  the  base  of 
a  statue  made  by  him  at  Athens  : 

Os  r^v  tirirdcpeffip  iv  ^OKvfjLTria  eiipctTO  irpvTOS 
Tei»|€  p.e  KAetoiTa?,  vlbs  'AptffTO/cAeous. 

Precisely  the  same  arrangements  were  made  for 
the  start  in  the  race  of  single  horses  (/ceA^Tes), 
and  in  both  cases,  as  in  the  race  described  by 
Homer,  the  stalls  were  assigned  to  the  competitors 
by  lot.  How  many  chariots  usually  started,  can- 
not  be   determined  ;   but  that   the   number  was 
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large  is  proved  by  the  well-known  story,  that  Aid- 
biades  alone  sent  to  one  race  seven  chariots.  So- 
phocles (Elect.  701 — 708)  mentions  ten  chariots  as 
running  at  once  in  the  Pythian  games  ;  and  the 
number  at  Olympia  was  no  doubt  greater  than  at 
any  of  the  other  games.  This  is  probably  the 
reason  why  the  arrangements  of  a  starting-place 
were  so  much  more  complicated  in  the  Greek  hip- 
podromus  than  they  were  in  the  Roman  circus 
[Circus],  About  the  centre  of  the  triangular 
area  of  the  apliesis  there  was  an  altar,  «,  of  rough 
brick,  which  was  plastered  afresh  before  each 
festival,  surmounted  by  a  bronze  eagle  with  out- 
stretched wings ;  and  above  the  apex  of  the 
aphesis  was  a  bronze  dolphin,  m.  As  the  signal 
for  the  race  to  begin,  the  eagle  was  made  to  soar 
aloft,  so  as  to  be  seen  by  all  the  spectators,  and 
the  dolphin  sank  to  the  ground. 

The  chariots,  thus  started,  had  to  pass  several 
times  round  two  goals  (yiaaai),  the  distinction 
between  which  is  one. of  the  difficult  points  in  the 
description  of  Pausanias.  On  the  whole  it  seems 
most  probable  that  the  one  which  he  describes  as 
having  upon  it  a  bronze  statue  of  Hippodameia, 
holding  out  the  victor's  fillet,  as  if  about  to  crown 
Pelops  with  it,  was  the  one  nearer  to  the  aphesis, 
and  abreast  of  the  winning  line,  F  ;  and  that  the 
other,  G,  round  which  the  chariots  made  their  first 
turn,  was  that  which  Pausanias  calls  "  Taraxippus, 
the  terror  of  the  horses."  This  was  a  round  altar, 
dedicated  to  Taraxippus,  who  was  supposed  to 
strike  a  supernatural  terror  into  the  horses  as  they 
passed  the  spot,  and  whom,  therefore,  the  chariot- 
eers sought  to  propitiate,  before  the  race  began,  by 
offering  sacrifices  and  making  vows  at  this  altar. 
Pausanias  gives  various  accounts  as  to  who  this 
Taraxippus  was :  some  modern  scholars  take  the 
word  for  an  appellation  of  Poseidon  Hippius.  He 
was  similarly  honoured  in  the  Isthmian  hippo- 
drome. At  Nemea  there  was  no  such  hero,  but 
above  the  turning  point  of  the  course  there  was  a 
bright  red  rock,  which  was  supposed  to  frighten 
the  horses.  He  adds  the  remark  that,  the  Olym- 
pian Taraxippus  had  by  far  the  most  powerful 
effect  upon  the  horses  ;  and  considering  that  the 
number  of  chariots  which  joined  in  the  race  there 
was  greater  than  at  any  of  the  other  games,  that 
remark  affords  a  pretty  clear  proof  that  the  ex- 
planation of  the  supposed  supernatural  terror  is  that 
which  has  been  given  above  in  describing  the 
Homeric  race.  There  are  several  vase  paintings, 
on  which  chariots  or  single  horses  are  exhibited 
turning  the  goal,  which  is  represented  as  a  Dorio 
or  Ionic  column.  (See  Panofka,  Bilder  AntikOk 
Lebens,  pi.  iii.)  One  of  these  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing engraving,  which  exhibits  a  vivid  picture  of 
a  race  of  single  horses :  the  last  rider  has  been 
unlucky  in  turning  the  goal. 

There  is  no  authority  in  the  account  of  Pausanias 
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for  the  connecting  wall,  H,  between  the  goals, 
nor  does  he  state  that  the  winning  line,  g,  was 
marked  out  as  a  white  line  ;  but  these  details  are 
inserted  from  the  analogy  of  the  Roman  circus. 
So  also  is  the  oblique  position  of  the  line  of  the 
goals,  as  compared  with  the  axis  of  the  figure :  of 
course  the  greatest  space  was  required  at  E,  where 
the  chariots  were  all  nearly  abreast  of  each  other. 

Respecting  the  dimensions  of  the  Olympic  Hip- 
podrome we  have  no  precise  information ;  but, 
from  the  length  of  the  measure  called  Hippicon, 
and  on  other  grounds,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
distance  from  the  starting-place  to  the  goal,  or 
perhaps  rather  from  one  goal  to  the  other,  was  two 
stadia,  so  that  one  double  course  was  four  stadia. 
How  many  Buch  double  courses  made  up  the  whole 
race,  we  are  not  informed.  The  width  must  have 
been,  at  least,  as  great  as  the  length  of  each  side 
of  the  apliesis,  namely,  more  than  400  feet.  There 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  much  architectural 
display  in  the  structure,  and  not  many  statues. 
The  internal  area  of.  the  aphesis,  D,  contained 
several  altars. 

The  chief  points  of  difference  between  the  Greek 
hippodrome  and  the  Roman  circus  are  the  smaller 
width  of  the  latter,  as  only  four  chariots  ran  at 
once,  and  the  different  arrangement  of  the  carceres. 
The  periods  at  which  the  Olympic  horse-races  were 
instituted  are  mentioned  under  Olympia. 

A  few  other  hippodromes  in  Greece,  Syria,  and 
Egypt,  are  mentioned  by  Pausanias  and  other 
writers  ;  but  they  deserve  no  special  mention. 
(Comp.  Krause,  Ggmn.  und  Agon.  vol.  i.  pp.  151, 
&c.)     See  also  Hortus.  [P.  S.] 

HIPPOPE'RAE  ((TTTiw^ai),  saddle-bags. 
This  appendage  to  the  saddle  [Efhippium]  was 
made  of  leather  (saccidi  scortei,  Festus,  s.  v.  Bul- 
gae),  and  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  changed  its 
form  and  appearance.  Its  proper  Latin  name  waB 
bisaccium  (Petron.  Sat.  31),  which  gave  origin  to 
bisaccia  in  Italian  and  besace  in  French.  By  the 
Gauls,  saddle-bags  were  called bvlgae  (Festus,  I.e.  ; 
Onomast.  Gr.  Lai.),  because  they  bulge  or  swell 
outwards  ;  this  significant  appellation  is  still  re- 
tained in  the  Welsh  bolgan  or  bwlgan.  The  more 
elegant  term  hippoperae  is  adopted  by  Seneca 
{Epist.  88).  [J.  Y.] 

HISTION  and  HISTOS  {Iffriov,  1<xt6s). 
[Navis.J 

HI'STRIO  (vTroKpiT'fjs),  an  actor.  1.  Greek. 
It  is  shown  in  the  articles  Chorus  and  Dionysia 
that  the  Greek  drama  originated  in  the  chorus 
which  at  the  festivals  of  Dionysus  danced  around 
his  altar,  and  that  at  first  one  person  detached 
himself  from  the  chorus,  and,  with  mimic  gesticu- 
lation, related  his  story  either  to  the  chorus  or  in 
conversation  with  it.  If  the  story  thus  acted  re- 
quired more  than  one  person  they  were  all  repre- 
sented in  succession  by  the  same  actor,  and  there 
was  never  more  than  one  person  on  the  stage  at 
a  time.  This  custom  was  retained  by  Thespis  and 
Phrynichus.  But  it  was  clear  that  if  the  chorus 
took  an  active  and  independent  part  in  such  a  play, 
it  woidd  have  been  obliged  to  leave  its  original 
and  characteristic  sphere.  Aeschylus  therefore 
added  a  second  actor,  so  that  the  action  and  the 
dialogue  became  independent  of  the  chorus,  and  the 
dramatist  at  the  same  time  had  an  opportunity  of 
showing  two  persons  in  contrast  with  each  other 
on  the  stage.  (Aristot.  Poet.  ii.  14.)  Towards  the 
close  of  his  career,  AeBchylus  found  it  necessary 
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to  introduce  a  third  actor,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
Agamemnon,  Choephori,  and  Eumenides.  (Pollux, 
iv.  1 1 0.)  This  number  of  three  actors  was  also 
adopted  by  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  and  was  but 
seldom  exceeded  in  any  Greek  drama.  In  the 
Oedipus  in  Colonus,  however,  which  was  performed 
after  the  death  of  Sophocles,  four  actors  appeared 
on  the  stage  at  once,  and  this  deviation  from  the 
general  rule  was  called  irapax<>p'f}yr}{*a.  (Pollux, 
I.  c.)  The  three  regular  actors  were  distinguished 
by  the  technical  names  of  ■jrpuTaywviar'l)s9  devrepa- 
yoovio'T'fis,  and  Tpiraytavi<ni\s  (Suidas,  s.  v.  Tptra- 
ycmcTT-fis;  Demosth.  de  Coron.  p.  315,  de  Fals. 
Leg.  p.  344  and  403),  which  indicated  the  more  or 
lesB  prominent  part  which  an  actor  had  to  perform 
in  the  drama.  Certain  conventional  means  were 
also  devised,  by  which  the  spectators,  at  the  mo- 
ment an  actor  appeared  on  the  stage,  were  enabled 
to  judge  which  part  he  was  going  to  perform  ;  thus, 
the  protagonistes  always  came  on  the  stage  from  a 
door  in  the  centre,  the  deuteragonistes  from  one  on 
the  right,  and  the  tritagonistes  from  a  door  on  the 
left  hand  side.  (Pollux,  iv.  124.)  The  protagonistes 
was  the  principal  hero  or  heroine  of  a  play,  in 
whom  all  the  power  and  energy  of  the  drama  were 
concentrated  ;  and  whenever  a  Greek  drama  is 
called  after  the  name  of  one  of  its  personae,  it  is 
always  the  name  of  the  character  which  was  per- 
formed by  the  protagonistes.  The  deuteragonistes, 
in  the  pieces  of  Aeschylus  for  two  actors,  calls 
forth  the  various  emotions  of  the  protagonistes 
either  by  friendly  sympathy  or  by  painful  tidings, 
&c.  The  part  of  a  tritagonistes  is  represented  by 
some  external  and  invisible  power,  by  which  the 
hero  is  actuated  or  caused  to  suffer.  When  a 
tritagonistes  was  added,  the  part  assigned  to  him 
was  generally  that  of  an  instigator  who  was  the 
cause  of  the  sufferings  of  the  protagonistes,  while 
he  himself  was  the  least  capable  of  depth  of  feeling 
or  sympathy.  The  deuteragonistes  in  the  dramas 
for  three  actors  is  generally  distinguished  by  lofti- 
ness and  warmth  of  feeling,  but  has  not  its  depth 
and  vehemence  peculiar  to  the  protagonistes,  and 
thus  serves  as  a  foil  to  set  forth  the  character  of 
the  chief  hero  in  its  most  striking  and  vivid  colours. 
(Miiller,  Hist  of  Greek  Lit.  i.  p.  305,  &c.  ;  compare 
Bb'ttiger,  De  Actoribus  Primarum,  Secund.  et  Tert. 
Partium.) 

The  female  characters  of  a  play  were  always 
performed  by  young  men.  A  distinct  class  of 
persons,  who  made  acting  on  the  stage  their  pro- 
fession, was  unknown  to  the  Greeks  during  the 
period  of  their  great  dramatists.  The  earliest  and 
greatest  dramatic  poets,  Thespis,  Melanthius,  So- 
phocles, and  probably  Aeschylus  also,  acted  in 
their  own  plays,  and  in  all  probability  as  protago- 
nistae.  We  also  know  of  several  instances  in 
which  distinguished  Athenian  citizens  appeared  on 
the  stage,  and  Aeschines,  the  orator,  did  not  scruple 
to  act  the  part  of  tritagonistes.  (Demosth.  I.  c.) 
These  circumstances  show  that  it  was  by  no  means 
thought  degrading  in  Greece  to  perform  as  an 
actor,  and  that  no  stigma  whatever  was  attached 
to  the  name  of  a  man  for  his  appearing  on  the 
stage.  Bad  actors,  however,  to  whatever  station 
in  life  they  belonged,  were  not,  on  that  account, 
spared  ;  and  the  general  mode  of  showing  dis- 
pleasure on  the  part  of  the  spectators  seems  to  have 
been  by  whistling.  (Demosth.  De  Coron.  p.  315.) 
It  appears  that  when  the  spectators  showed  their 
displeasure  in  too  offensive  or  insulting  a  manner, 
r  a  2 
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the  actors  would  sometimes  attack  the  most  forward 
of  the  audience,  and  quarrels  of  this  kind  ended 
not  unfrequently  in  blows  and  wounds.  (Demosth. 
de  Coron.  p.  314,  deFals.  Leg.  p.  449 ;  Andocid. 
c.  Alcib.  p.  121  ;  Athen.  ix.  p.  406.)  At  a  later 
period,  however,  persons  began  to  devote  them- 
selves exclusively  to  the  profession  of  actors,  and 
distinguished  individuals  received  even  as  early  as 
the  time  of  Demosthenes  exorbitant  sums  for  their 
performances.  Various  instances  are  mentioned  in 
Bockh's  Publ.  Econ.  of  Athens,  p.  120,  &c.  At 
the  time  when  Greece  had  lost  her  independence, 
we  find  regular  troops  of  actors,  who  were  either 
stationary  in  particular  towns  of  Greece,  or  wan- 
dered from  place  to  place,  and  engaged  themselves 
wherever  they  found  it  most  profitable.  They 
formed  regular  companies  or  guilds,  with  their 
own  internal  organisation,  with  their  common  offi- 
cers, property,  and  sacra.  We  possess  a  number 
jf  inscriptions  belonging  to  such  companies,  with 
decrees  to  honour  their  superiors,  or  to  declare  their 
gratitude  to  some  king  by  whom  they  had  been  en- 
gaged. But  these  actors  are  generally  spoken  of 
in  very  contemptuous  terms  ;  they  were  perhaps  in 
some  cases  slaves  or  freedmen,  and  their  ordinary 
pay  seems  to  have  been  seven  drachmae  for  every 
performance.  (Lucian,  Icaromen.  29,  de  Merced. 
Cond.  5  ;  Theophrast.  Charact.  6.) 

(Compare  Muller,  Hist,  of  Greek  Lit.  i.  p.  304, 
&c.  ;  Becker,  Charikles,  ii.  p.  274  ;  Bode,  Gesch. 
der  Dram.  Dichtkunst  der  Hellenen,  2  vols.  1839 
and  1840.) 

2.  Roman.  The  word  histriones,  by  which  the 
Roman  actors  were  called,  is  said  to  have  been 
formed  from  the  Etruscan  hister  which  signified  a 
ludio  or  dancer.  (Liv.  vii.  2  ;  Val.  Max.  ii.  4.  §  4  ; 
compare  Pint.  Quaest.  Mom.  p.  289,  c.)  In  the 
year  364  b.  c.  Rome  was  visited  by  a  plague,  and 
as  no  human  means  could  stop  it,  the  Romans  are 
said  to  have  tried  to  avert  the  anger  of  the  gods 
by  scenic  plays  (ludi  scenici),  which,  until  then, 
had  been  unknown  to  them  ;  and  as  there  were  no 
persons  at  Rome  prepared  for  such  performances, 
the  Romans  sent  to  Etruria  for  them.  The  first 
histriones  who  were  thus  introduced  from  Etruria, 
were  dancers,  and  performed  their  movements  to 
the  accompaniment  of  a  flute.  That  the  art  of 
dancing  to  this  accompaniment  should  have  been 
altogether  unknown  to  the  Romans  is  hardly  credi- 
ble ;  the  real  secret  must  have  been  in  the  mode 
of  dancing,  that  is,  in  the  mimic  representations  of 
the  dancers,  such  as  they  are  described  by  Diony- 
sius  (Anliq.  Rom.  vii.  72)  and  Appian  (viii.  66). 
That  the  Etruscans  far  excelled  the  Romans  in 
these  mimic  dances,  is  more  tlan  probable  ;  and 
we  find  that  in  subsequent  times  alBO,  a  fresh  sup- 
ply of  Etruscan  dancers  (histriones)  came  to  Rome. 
(Muller,  Etrusk.  iv.  1.  6.)  Roman  youths  after- 
wards not  only  imitated  these  dancers,  but  also 
recited  rude  and  jocose  verses,  adapted  to  the 
movements  of  the  dance  and  the  melody  of  the  flute. 
This  kind  of  amusement,  which  was  the  basis  of 
the  Roman  drama,  remained  unaltered  until  the 
time  of  Livius  Andronicus,  who  introduced  a  slave 
upon  the  stage  for  the  purpose  of  singing  or  reciting 
the  recitative,  while  he  himself  performed  the  ap- 
propriate dance  and  gesticulation.  [Canticum.] 
A  further  step  in  the  development  of  the  drama, 
which  is  likewise  ascribed  to  Livius,  was,  that  the 
dancer  and  reciter  carried  on  a  dialogue,  and  acted 
a  story  with  the  accompaniment  of  the  flute.    (See 
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Gronov.  ad  Liv.  I.  c.)  The  name  histrio,  which 
originally  signified  a  dancer,  was  now  applied  to 
the  actors  in  the  drama.  The  atellanae  were 
played  by  freeborn  Romans,  while  the  regular 
drama  was  left  to  the  histriones  who  formed  a 
distinct  class  of  persons.  It  is  clear  from  the  words 
of  Livy,  that  the  histriones  were  not  citizens ;  that 
they  were  not  contained  in  the  tribes,  nor  allowed 
to  be  enlisted  as  soldiers  in  the  Roman  legions ; 
and  that  if  any  citizen  entered  the  profession  of 
histrio,  he,  on  this  account,  was  excluded  from  his 
tribe.  Niebuhr  (Hist,  of  Rome,  i.  p.  520,  note 
1150)  thinks  differently,  but  does  not  assign  any 
reason  for  his  opinion.  The  histriones  were  there- 
fore always  either  freed-men,  strangers,  or  slaves, 
and  many  passages  of  Roman  writers  show  that  they 
were  generally  held  in  great  contempt.  (Cic.  pro 
Arch.  5  ;  Corn.  Nep.  Praefat.  5  ;  Sueton.  Tib.  35.) 
Towards  the  close  of  the  republic  it  was  only  such 
men  as  Cicero,  who,  by  their  Greek  education, 
raised  themselves  above  the  prejudices  of  their 
countrymen,  and  valued  the  person  no  less  than 
the  talents  of  an  Aesopus  and  Roscius.  (Macrob. 
Sat.  ii.  10.)  But  notwithstanding  this  low  esti- 
mation in  which  actors  were  generally  held,  dis- 
tinguished individuals  among  them  attracted  im- 
mense crowds  to  the  theatres,  and  were  exorbitantly 
paid.  (Cic.  c.  Verr,  iv.  16.)  Roscius  alone  re- 
ceived every  day  that  he  performed  one  thousand 
denarii,  and  Aesopus  left  his  son  a  fortune  of 
200,000  sesterces,  which  he  had  acquired  solely 
by  his  profession.  (Macrob.  I.  c.)  The  position  of 
the  histriones  was  in  some  respects  altered  during 
the  empire.  By  an  ancient  law  the  Roman  magis- 
trates were  empowered  to  coerce  the  histriones  at 
any  time  and  in  any  place,  and  the  praetor  had  the 
right  to  scourge  them  (jus  virgarum  in  histriones). 
This  law  was  partly  abolished  by  Augustus,  in  as 
far  as  he  did  entirely  away  with  the  jus  virgarum, 
and  confined  the  interference  of  the  magistrates  to 
the  time  when,  and  the  place  where  (ludi  et  scena) 
the  actors  performed.  (Tacit.  Annal.  i.  77.)  But 
he  nevertheless  inflicted  very  severe  pnnishmenta 
upon  those  actors  who,  either  in  their  private  life 
or  in  their  conduct  on  the  stage,  committed  any 
impropriety.  (Suet.  Aug.  45.)  After  these  re- 
gulations of  Augustus  the  only  legal  punishments 
that  could  be  inflicted  upon  actors  for  improper 
conduct,  seem  to  have  been  imprisonment  and 
exile.  (Tacit.  Annal.  iv.  14,  xiii.  28.)  The  jus 
virgarum  is  indeed  said  to  have  been  restored  to 
the  praetor  by  a  law  of  Augustus  himself  (Paull. 
Sent.  v.  tit.  26),  not  expressly,  but  by  the  inter- 
pretation put  upon  this  law  by  the  jurists.  But 
this  interpretation  cannot  have  become  valid  till 
after  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  of  whom  it  is  clearly 
stated  that  he  refused  to  restore  the  jus  virgarum, 
because  it  had  been  abolished  by  his  predecessor. 
(Tacit.  Annal.  i.  77.)  These  circumstances,  and 
the  favour  of  the  emperors,  increased  the  arrogance 
and  the  loose  conduct  of  the  histriones,  and  the 
theatres  were  not  seldom  the  scenes  of  bloody 
fights.  Hence  Tiberius  on  one  occasion  found  him- 
self obliged  to  expel  all  histriones  from  Italy 
(Tacit.  Annal.  iv.  14  ;  Dion  Cass.  lix.  2)  ;  but 
they  were  recalled  and  patronised  by  his  successor. 
(Dion  Cass.  lix.  p.  738.)  Some  of  the  later  em- 
perors were  exceedingly  fond  of  histriones,  and 
kept  them  for  their  private  amusement  (histriones 
aulici,  Spartian.  Hadrian,  c.  19  ;  Jul.  Capitol 
Verus,  c.  8).     They  performed  at  the  repasts  of 
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the  emperors  (Sueton.  Aug.  74),  and  were  occa- 
sionally allowed  also  to  play  in  the  theatres  before 
the  people  (publicabantur).  In  the  Digest  (3.  tit  2. 
s.  1)  we  read  that  all  actors  were  infamous.  From 
the  time  of  Tacitus  the  word  histrio  was  used  as 
synonymous  with  pantomimus.  (Bbtticher,  Lex. 
Tacit,  p.  233.) 

Respecting  the  ordinary  pay  which  common 
actors  received  during  the  time  of  the  republic  no- 
thing is  known.  The  pay  itself  was  called  lucar 
(Tacit  Annal.  i.  77  ;  Plut  Quaest.  Rom.  p.  285,  c  ; 
Festus,  s.  w.  lucar  and  pecunia)  ;  which  word  was 
perhaps  confined  originally  to  the  payment  made  to 
those  who  took  part  in  the  religious  services  cele- 
brated in  groves.  In  the  times  of  the  empire  it 
seems  that  five  denarii  (Senec.  Epist.  80),  or,  ac- 
cording to  others  (Lucian.  Icaromen.  c.  29),  seven 
drachmae,  was  the  common  pay  for  a  histrio  for 
one  performance.  Several  emperors  found  it  neces- 
sary to  restrict  the  practice  of  giving  immoderate 
sums  to  actors.  (Tacit.  I.  c;  Suet  Tib.  34.)  The 
emperor  M.  Antoninus,  who  was  fond  of  all  his- 
trionic arts,  ordained  that  every  actor  should  re- 
ceive five  aurei,  and  that  no  one  who  gave  or  con- 
ducted theatrical  representations  should  exceed  the 
sum  often  aurei.  (Jul.  Capitol.  M.  Anton,  ell; 
compare  Schol.  ad  Juvenal,  vii.  243.)  But  it  is 
not  clear  whether  in  this  regulation  the  payment 
for  one  or  more  performances  is  to  be  understood. 
These  sums  were  either  paid  by  those  who  en- 
gaged the  actors  to  play  for  the  amusement  of  the 
people,  or  from  the  fiscus.  (Lipsius,  Excurs.  N.  ad 
Tacit.  Annal.  i.)  Besides  their  regular  pay,  how- 
ever, skilful  histriones  received  from  the  people 
gold  and  silver  crowns  which  were  given  or  thrown 
to  them  upon  the  stage.  (Phaedr.  Fab.  v.  7.  36  ; 
Plin.  H.  N.  xxi.  3.)  [L.  S.] 

HODOPOEI  (o&Woiof),  public  officers  at 
Athens,  who  bad  to  take  care  of  the  roads  (ol 
6Suv  iTTi^e\tiTal,  Phot.  Lex.  s.  i>.)  They  are  men- 
tioned in  the  fragment  of  a  comic  poet  of  the  time 
of  Pericles  (Plut.  Praec.  Pol.  c.  IS)  ;  but  in  the 
time  of  Aeschines  their  duties  were  discharged  by 
the  managers  of  the  Theoric  fund.  (Aesch.  c. 
Ctes.  p.  419,  Reiske  ;  comp.  Bockh,  Publ.  Earn,  of 
Athens,  p.  203,  2nd  ed.) 

HOLOSE'RICA  VESTIS.  [Sericum.] 

HOLOSPHY'RATON,  HOLOSPHYRE'- 
LATA     [Malleus  ;  Metalla.] 

HOMOEI  (S/uhoi),  the  Equals,  were  those 
Spartans  who  possessed  the  full  rights  of  citizen- 
ship, and  are  opposed  to  the  tWro/tefoees,  or  those 
who  had  undergone  some  kind  of  civil  degrada- 
tion. (Xen.  de  Rep.  Laced,  x.  4.  s.  7,  Helten.  iii. 
3.  §  5  ;  Arist  Pol.  ii.  6.  §  21.)  This  distinction 
between  the  citizens  was  no  part  of  the  ancient 
Spartan  constitution,  and  is  not  mentioned  by  any 
writer  before  Xenophon  ;  and  Aristotle  simply 
makes  a  later  institution  applicable  to  an  early 
time,  when  he  speaks  of  the  Partheniae  as  belong- 
ing to  the  Homoei  (Pol.  v.  6.  §  1).  In  the  in- 
stitution ascribed  to  Lycurgus,  every  citizen  had  a 
certain  portion  of  land  ;  but  as  in  course  of  time 
many  citizens  lost  their  lands  through  various 
causes,  they  were  unable  to  contribute  to  the  ex- 
penses of  the  syssitia,  and  therefore  ceased  to 
possess  the  full  rights  of  Spartan  citizens.  Hence 
tile  distinction  appears  to  have  arisen  between  the 
8>toiot  and  urrojueWes,  the  former  being  those  who 
were  in  the  possession  of  their  land,  and  conse- 
quently able  to  contribute  to  the  syssitia,  the 
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latter  those  who  through  having  no  land  were  un- 
able to  do  so.  (Comp.  Arist  Pol.  ii.  6.  §21,  ii. 
7.  §4.)  Those  persons  likewise,  who  did  not 
adopt  the  Spartan  mode  of  life  or  had  disgraced 
themselves  by  any  base  act,  were  also  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  inro/j.dovest  even  if  they  possessed 
the  requisite  landed  property  (Xen.  de  Rep.  Lac 
x.  4.  s.  7  ;  Plut.  Inst.  Lac.  21  ;  Teles,  ap.  Stob. 
Floril.  xl.  p.  233)  ;  but  as  the  severity  of  the  an- 
cient Spartan  manners  decayed,  the  possession  of 
property  became  the  chief  test  to  a  place  among 
the  Homoei.  The  Homoei  were  the  ruling  class 
in  the  state,  and  they  obtained  possession  of 
almost  all  the  privileges  and  exclusive  rights  which 
the  legislation  of  Lycurgus  conferred  upon  the 
Spartan  citizens.  They  filled  all  the  public  offices 
of  the  state  with  the  exception  of  the  Ephoralty, 
and  they  probably  met  together  to  determine  upon 
public  affairs  under  the  name  of  €kkA7)toi  in  an 
assembly  of  their  own,  which  is  called  y  fiiKpa 
^KKKtjaia,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  assembly  of 
the  whole  body  of  Spartan  citizens.  (Hermann, 
Lehrb.  d.  Griech.  Staatsalterth.  §  47  ;  Id.  de  Con- 
ditione  atque  Origine  eorum  qui  Homoei  ap.  Laced, 
dicebantur,  Marburg,  1832 ;  Schomann,  Antiq, 
Jur.  Publ.  Graec.  p.  11.9.) 

HONORA'RIA  ACTIO.     [Actio.] 
HONORA'RII  LUDI.     [Ludi.] 
HONORA'RIUM.        [Advocatus  ;      Lex 

ClNCIA.] 

HONORA'RIUM  JUS.     [Edictum.] 
HONO'RES.    Cicero  ( Top.  c.  20)  speaks  of  the 

"  honores    populi,"    and   Horace    (JSerm.  i.  6.  6) 

speaks  of  the  populus 

"  qui  stultus  honores 
Saepe  dat  indignis." 

In  both  passages  the  word  "  honores  "  means  the 
high  offices  of  the  state  to  which  qualified  indi- 
viduals were  called  by  the  votes  of  the  Roman 
citizens.  Cicero  calls  the  quaestorship  "  honor  " 
(see  also  Liv.  vi.  39)  ;  and  the  words  "magistrate  " 
and  "  honores  "  are  sometimes  coupled  together. 
The  capacity  of  enjoying  the  honores  was  one  of  the 
distinguishing  marks  of  citizenship.  [Civitas.] 
In  Sulla's  proscription  (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  28),  there 
was  a  clause  that  the  children  of  the  proscribed 
"  petendorum  honorum  jure  prohiberentur." 

There  appears  to  be  no  exact  definition  of  honor 
earlier  than  in  the  jurists  whose  writings  are  ex- 
cerpted in  the  Digest  "  Honor  municipalis ''  is 
denned  to  be  "  administrate  reipublicae  cum  dig- 
nitatis gradu,  sive  cum  sumptu,  sive  sine  eroga- 
tione  contingens."  Munus  was  either  publicum 
or  privatum.  A  publicum  munus  was  concerned 
about  administration  (in  administranda  republicu), 
and  was  attended  with  cost  (sumplus)  but  not 
with  rank  (dignitas).  "  Honor  "  was  properly  said 
"  deferri,"  "dari;"  munus  was  said  "imponi." 
Cicero  (de  Or.  i.  45)  uses  the  phrase  "  honoribus 
et  reipublicae  muneribus  perfunctum,"  to  signify 
one  who  has  attained  all  the  honours  that  his  state 
can  give,  and  discharged  all  the  duties  which  can 
be  required  from  a  citizen.  A  person  who  held  a 
magistratus  might  be  said  to  discharge  munera, 
but  only  as  incident  to  the  office  (magnificentissimo 
munere  aedilitatis  perfunctus,  Cic.  ad  Earn.  xi.  17), 
for  the  office  it»elf  was  the  honor.  Such  munera 
as  these  were  public  games  and  other  things  ol 
the  kind.  (Dig.  50.  tit.  4.  De  Muneribus  et  Ho- 
noribus.)  [G.  L.J 
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HORA. 


HOPLI'TAE     (oTrArrai).      [Arma  ;    Exer- 

CITUS.] 

HOPLOMACHI.  [Gladiatores,  p.  575, b.] 
HORA  (Spo),  in  the  signification  of  hour,  that 
is,  the  12th  part  of  the  natural  day,  did  not  come 
into  general  use  among  the  ancients  until  about  the 
middle  of  the  second  century  B.  c.  The  equinoc- 
tial hours,  though  known  to  astronomers,  were  not 
used  in  the  affairs  of  common  life  till  towards  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
As  the  division  of  the  natural  day  into  twelve 
equal  parts,  both  in  summer  and  winter,  rendered 
the  duration  of  the  hours  longer  or  shorter  accord- 
ing to  the  different  seasons  of  the  year,  it  is  not 
easy,  with  accuracy,  to  compare  or  reduce  the  hours 
of  the  ancients  to  our  equinoctial  hours.  The 
hours  of  an  ancient  day  would  only  coincide  with 
the  hours  of  our  day  at  the  two  equinoxes.  [Dies 
and  Horologium.]  As  the  duration  of  the  natural 
day,  moreover,  depends  on  the  polar  altitude  of  a 
place,  our  natural  days  would  not  coincide  with 
the  natural  days  in  Italy  or  Greece.  Ideler,  in  his 
Handbuch  der  Chronologic,  has  given  the  following 
approximate  duration  of  the  natural  days  at  Rome, 
in  the  year  45  B.  c,  which  was  the  first  after  the 
new  regulation  of  the  calendar  by  J.  Caesar  ;  the 
length  of  the  days  is  only  marked  at  the  eight 
principal  points  in  the  apparent  course  of  the  sun. 

Days  of  tltc  year.  Their  duration  in 

45  B.  c.  equinoctial  hours. 

Dec.  23 8  hours  54  minutes. 

Feb.  6 9     „    50     „ 

March  23    ....  12     „       0     „ 

May  9 14      „     10      „ 

June  25  ....  15  „  6  „ 
August  10  ....  14  „  10  „ 
Sept.  25  ....  12  „  0  „ 
Nov.  9 9      „     50     „ 

The  following  table  contains  a  comparison  of  the 
hours  of  a  Roman  natural  day,  at  the  summer  and 
winter  solstice,  with  the  hours  of  our  day. 


SUMMER-SOLSTICE. 

Roman  Hours. 

Modern  Hours. 

1st  hour 

4( 

'clock 

,  27  minutes 

0  seconds 

2d 

1» 

5 

"1 

42 

11 

30 

n 

3rd 

„ 

6 

11 

58 

11 

0 

4th 

11 

8 

11 

13 

11 

30 

5th 

11 

9 

11 

29 

11 

0 

11 

6th 

» 

10 

44 

3D 

7th 

11 

12 

,., 

0 

11 

0 

8th 

11 

1 

11 

15 

11 

30 

ii 

9th 

,, 

2 

11 

31 

„ 

0 

10th 

11 

3 

'1 

46 

11 

30 

11th 

11 

5 

11 

2 

11 

0 

12th 

51 

6 

M 

17 

11 

30 

ii 

End  of  the  daj 

7 

51 

33 

11 

0 

ii 

WINTER-SOLSTICE. 

Roman  Hours. 

Modern  Hours. 

1st  1 

our 

7( 

'clock 

,  33  minutes 

0  seconds 

2d 

■i 

8 

„ 

17 

11 

30 

ii 

3rd 

„ 

9 

ii 

o 

11 

0 

ii 

4th 

is 

9 

ii 

46 

11 

30 

5  th 

„ 

10 

ii 

31 

11 

0 

ii 

Bill 

•>•) 

11 

ii 

15 

11 

30 

7th 

„ 

12 

v 

0 

0 

ii 

8th 

n 

12 

M 

44 

30 

9th 

n 

1 

„ 

29 

M 

0 

ii 

10th 

yt 

2 

» 

13 

»> 

30 

»» 

Roman  Hours. 

11th  hour 

12th     „       .     3 
End  of  the  day    4 


HORL 

.Modern  Hours. 
2  o'clock,  58  minutes    0  seconds 
42      „        30     „ 
27       „         0     „ 


The  custom  of  dividing  the  natural  day  into 
twelve  equal  parts  or  hours  lasted,  as  we  have  ob- 
served, till  a  very  late  period.  The  first  calenda- 
rium  in  which  we  find  the  duration  of  day  and 
night  marked  according  to  equinoctial  hours,  is  the 
calendarium  rusticum  Farnesianum.  (Ideler,  Hand- 
buch der  Chron.  ii.  p.  139,  &c.  ;  Graev.  T/iesaur. 
Ant.  Rom.  viii.) 

Another  question  which  has  often  been  discussed, 
is  whether  in  such  expressions  as  prima,  altera, 
tertia,  hora,  &c,  we  have  to  understand  the  hour 
which  is  passing,  or  that  which  has  already  elapsed. 
From  the  construction  of  ancient  sun-dials  on  which 
the  hours  are  marked  by  eleven  lines,  so  that  tht. 
first  hour  had  elapsed  when  the  shadow  of  the 
gnomon  fell  upon  the  first  line,  it  might  seem  as  if 
hora  prima  meant  after  the  lapse  of  the  first  hour. 
But  the  manner  in  which  Martial  (iv.  8),  when 
describing  the  various  purposes  to  which  the  houra 
of  the  day  were  devoted  by  the  Romans,  speaks  of 
the  hours,  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  expressions 
prima,  altera,  tertia  hora,  &c,  mean  the  hour  which 
is  passing,  and  not  that  which  has  already  elapsed. 
(Becker,  Gallus,  vol.  i.  p.  184,  &c.)        [L.  S.] 

HORCUS    (SpKOs).       [JlJSJURANDUM.] 

HORDEA'RIUM  AES.  [Aes  Hordearium.] 

HORI  (Spot), were  stone  tablets  or  pillars  placed 
on  mortgaged  nouses  and  lands  at  Athens,  upon 
which  the  debt  and  the  creditor's  name  were  in- 
scribed, and  also  the  name  of  the  archon  epony- 
mus  in  whose  year  the  mortgage  had  been  made. 
(Harpocrat.  s.v.  "Opos  hjiA'Ao-tiktop:  Pollux,iii. 
85,  ix.  9.)  The  following  inscription  upon  an 
Spos,  found  at  Acharnae,  is  taken  from  Bockh  (Corp. 
Inscrip.  i.  p.  484): —  'E7ri  Oeotppdcrov  apxpvTos, 
Spos  xupL°v  Ti/jLT/s  4vo<petho[i.4i''ri5  QavoffrpuTcp 
Uumv  (lei)  xx,  that  is,  Bio"X'A'<""/  °7"W  W.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  estate  had  been  bought  of  Phano- 
stratus,  but  that  the  purchase- money,  instead  of 
being  paid,  was  allowed  to  remain  on  mortgage. 

When  the  estate  of  an  orphan  was  let  by  the 
archon  and  his  guardian  [Epitropus],  the  per- 
son to  whom  it  was  let  was  obliged  to  hypothe- 
cate a  sufficient  piece  of  ground  or  other  real 
property,  which  was  called  aTroTifiij/m  :  and  upon 
this  an  Spos  was  placed,  bearing  an  inscription  to 
that  effect,  as  in  the  following  example,  which  is 
taken  from  an  Spos  found  upon  the  plain  of  Mara- 
thon (Bockh,  p.  485) : — "Opos  xwPlov  Ka^  olnias, 
awoTl/jL-qiJLa  iraibl  6p(pav$  Aioyeirovos  UpoSa- 
(Aiff/ou).  (Compare  Isaeus,  Philoct.  liered.  p.  141.) 
"Opoi  were  also  placed  upon  houses  and  lands  on 
account  of  money  due  to  a  husband  for  the  dowry 
of  his  wife  (Dem.  c.  Spud.  p.  1029.  21),  and  also 
upon  the  property  which  a  husband  was  obliged  to 
give  as  a  security  for  the  dowry  which  he  received 
with  his  wife.     (Dem.  c.  Onetor.  ii.  p.  877.) 

The  practice  of  placing  these  Spot  upon  property 
was  of  great  antiquity  at  Athens :  it  existed  before 
the  time  of  Solon,  who  removed  all  stones  standing 
upon  estates,  when  he  released  or  relieved  the 
debtors.  (Plut.  Sol.  15.) 

(Bockh,  Publ.  Econ.  of  Atlusns,  p.  129,  2nd  ed. 
Corp.  Inscrip.  i.  p.  484  ;  Museum  Criticum,  No. 
viii.  p.  622  ;  Herald.  Observ.  ad  J.  A.  et  R. 
p.  216  j  Meier,  Att.  Process,  p.  506.) 


HOKUL.UUIUM. 

HOROLO'GIUM  (wpo\6yiov)  was  the  name 
of  the  various  instruments  by  means  of  which  the 
ancients  measured  the  time  of  the  day  and  night. 
The  earliest  and  simplest  horologia  of  which  men- 
tion is  made,  were  called  ir6\os  and  yv^/j-cov. 
Herodotus  (ii.  109)  ascribes  their  invention  to  the 
Babylonians  ;  Phavorinus  (ap.  Diog.  Lacrt.  ii.  1. 
3  ;  compare  Suidas,  s.  v.  Yv&ixtov  and  'Ava^ifiav- 
dpos)  to  Anaximander  ;  and  Pliny  (H.  N.  ii.  76) 
to  his  disciple  Anaximenes.  Herodotus  mentions 
the  ir6\os  and  yvt&ftwv  as  two  distinct  instruments. 
Both,  however,  divided  the  day  into  twelve  equal 
parts,  and  were  a  kind  of  sun-dial.  The  yt/^fxuv, 
which  was  also  called  gtoixsiqv,  was  the  more 
simple  of  the  two,  and  probably  the  more  ancient. 
It  consisted  of  a  staff  or  pillar  standing  perpen- 
dicular, in  a  place  exposed  to  the  sun  (oTcutthypoy), 
bo  that  the  length  of  its  shadow  might  be  easily 
ascertained.  The  shadow  of  the  gnomon  was 
measured  by  feet,  which  were  probably  marked  on 
the  place  where  the  shadow  fell.  (Hesych.  s.  v. 
Eirrdirovs  (wia  and  5&>5e«:c£iro5os  :  Pollux,  i.  72.) 
The  gnomon  is  almost  without  exception  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  Sehrvov  or  the  bath  ;  and 
the  time  for  the  former  was  towards  sunset,  or 
at  the  time  when  the  shadow  of  the  gnomon  mea- 
sured ten  or  twelve  feet.  (Aristoph.  Eccles.  652,  with 
the  Schol.  ;  Pollux,  I.  c.  ;  Menander,  ap.  Athen.  vi. 
p.  243  ;  Hesych.  s.  v.  AeKairovv  StoixcToi'.)  The 
longest  shadow  of  the  gnomon,  at  sunrise  and  sun- 
set, was  generally  12  feet,  but  in  some  cases  24 
feet,  so  that  at  the  time  of  the  oelirvov  it  was  20 
feet,  (Eubulides,  ap.  Athen.  i.  p.  8.)  The  time 
for  bathing'  was  when  the  gnomon  threw  a  shadow 
of  six  feet.  (Lucian,  Cronos,  c.  1 7,  Somn.  s.  Gall. 
c.  9.)  In  later  times  the  name  gnomon  was  applied 
to  any  kind  of  sun-dial,  especially  its  finger,  which 
threw  the  shadow,  and  thus  pointed  to  the  hour. 
Even  the  clepsydra  is  sometimes  called  gnomon. 
(Athen.  ii.  p.  42.) 

The  gnomon  was  evidently  a  very  imperfect  in- 
strument, and  it  was  impossible  to  divide  the  day 
into  twelve  equal  spaces  by  it.  This  may  be  the 
reason  that  we  find  it  only  used  for  such  purposes 
as  are  mentioned  above.  The  ir6\o$  or  TjKiorpd- 
viov,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  have  been  a  more 
perfect  kind  of  sun-dial ;  but  it  appears,  neverthe- 
less, not  to  have  been  much  used,  as  it  is  but  seldom 
mentioned.  (Aristoph.  ap.  PoUuc.  ix.  5.)  It  con- 
sisted of  a  basin  (Ae/tcwis),  in  the  middle  of  which 
the  perpendicular  staff  or  finger  (yv&fxtav)  was 
erected,  and  in  it  the  twelve  parts  of  the  day  were 
marked  by  lines.  (Alciphron,  Epist  iii.  4  ;  Lucian, 
L&xdph.  c  4.) 

Another  kind  of  horologium  was  the  clepsydra 
(K\ety68pa).  It  derived  its  name  from  kXI-ktciv 
and  ifScup,  as  in  its  original  and  simple  form  it  con- 
sisted of  a  vessel  with  several  little  openings 
(rpvir-fifiaTa)  at  the  bottom,  through  which  the 
water  contained  in  it  escaped,  as  it  were,  by 
stealth.  This  instrument  seems  as  first  to  have 
been  used  only  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  the 
time  during  which  persons  were  allowed  to  speak 
in  the  courts  of  justice  at  Athens.  The  time  of  its 
invention  or  introduction  is  not  known  ;  but  in  the 
age  of  Aristophanes  (see  AcJiarn.  653,  Vesp.  93 
and  827)  it  appears  to  have  been  in  common  use. 
Its  form  and  construction  may  be  seen  very  clearly 
from  a  passage  of  Aristotle  (Problem,  xvi.  8).  The 
clepsydra  was  a  hollow  globe,  probably  some- 
what flat  at  the   top  part,  where  it  had  a  short 
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neck  (auAtfs),  like  that  of  a  bottle,  through  which 
the  water  was  poured  into  it.  This  opening  might 
be  closed  by  a  lid  or  stopper  (irwfia),  to  prevent 
the  water  running  out  at  the  bottom.  The  clepsy- 
dra which  Aristotle  had  in  view  was  probably  not 
of  glass  or  of  any  transparent  material,  but  of 
bronze  or  brass,  so  that  it  could  not  be  seen  in 
the  clepsydra  itself  what  quantity  of  water  had 
escaped.  As  the  time  for  speaking  in  the  Athenian 
courts  was  thus  measured  by  water,  the  orators 
frequently  use  the  term  v8ap  instead  of  the  time 
allowed  to  them  (if  t<£  e/xy  liScm,  Demosth.  de 
Coron.  p.  274  ;  iav  eyxoipfi  to  05o>p,  c.  Leach,  p. 
1094).  Aeschines  (c.  Ctesiph.  p.  587),  when  de- 
scribing the  order  in  which  the  several  parties 
were  allowed  to  speak,  says  that  the  first  water 
was  given  to  the  accuser,  the  second  to  the  accused, 
and  the  third  to  the  judges.  An  especial  officer 
(6  i(p'  vdajp)  was  appointed  in  the  courts  for  the 
purpose  of  watching  the  clepsydra,  and  stopping  it 
when  any  documents  were  read,  whereby  the 
speaker  was  interrupted  ;  and  it  is  to  this  officer 
that  Demosthenes  (c.  Steph.  i.  p.  1103)  calls  out: 
o-fc  Se  €7rfAa£e  to  vZtap.  The  time,  and  conse- 
quently the  quantity  of  water  allowed  to  a  speaker 
depended  upon  the  importance  of  the  case  ;  and  we 
are  informed  that  in  a  ypatyfy  TrapairpeaSelas  the 
water  allowed  to  each  party  amounted  to  eleven 
amphorae  (Aeschin.  de  Fals.Leg.  §  126),  whereas 
in  trials  concerning  the  right  of  inheritance  only 
one  amphora  was  allowed.  (Demosth.  c.  Macart. 
p.  1502.)  Those  actions  in  which  the  time  was 
thus  measured  to  the  speakers  are  called  by  Pollux 
(viii.  113)  Stoat  irpbs  HBap :  others  are  termed 
Stoat  &vev  iJScetos,  and  in  these  the  speakers  were 
not  tied  down  to  a  certain  space  of  time.  The 
only  instance  of  this  kind  of  actions  of  which  we 
know,  is  the  ypatyfy  Katcdxrews  (Harpocrat.  s.  v. 
Katcaxris). 

The  clepsydra  used  in  the  courts  of  justice  how- 
ever was,  properly  speaking,  no  horologium  ;  but 
smaller  ones,  made  of  glass,  and  of  the  same  simple 
structure,  were  undoubtedly  used  very  early  in 
families  for  the  purposes  of  ordinary  life,  and  for 
dividing  the  day  into  twelve  equal  parts.  In  these 
glass -clepsydrae  the  division  into  twelve  parts  must 
have  been  visible,  either  on  the  glass-globe  itself,  or 
in  the  basin  into  which  the  water  flowed.  These 
instruments,  however,  did  not  show  the  time  quite 
correctly  all  the  year  round  ;  first,  because  the 
water  ran  out  of  the  clepsydra  sometimes  quicker 
and  sometimes  slower,  according  to  the  different 
temperature  of  the  water  (Athen.  ii.  p.  42  ;  Plut. 
Quaest.  Natur.  c.  7)  ;  and  secondly,  because  the 
length  of  the  hours  varied  in  the  different  seasons 
of  the  year.  To  remove  the  second  of  these  de- 
fects the  inside  of  the  clepsydra  was  covered  with 
a  coat  of  wax  during  the  shorter  days,  and  when 
they  became  longer  the  wax  was  gradually  taken 
away  again.  (Aen.  Tact.  c.  22.)  Plato  is  said  to 
have  used  a  WKT€ptv6v  £opo\6yiov  in  the  shape  of  a 
large  clepsydra,  which  indicated  the  hours  of  the 
night,  and  seems  to  have  been  of  a  complicated 
structure.  (Athen.  iv.  p.  174.)  This  instance 
shows  that  at  an  early  period  improvements  were 
made  on  the  old  and  simple  clepsydra.  But  all 
these  improvements  were  excelled  by  the  ingeni- 
ous invention  of  Ctesibius,  a  celebrated  mathema- 
tician of  Alexandria  (about  135  B.  a).  It  is  called 
kpo\6yiov  uSpauAtKoi/,  and  is  described  by  Vitru- 
vius  (ix.  9  ;  compare  Athen.  I.  c.),  Watyr  wa& 
a  *  4 
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made  to  drop  upon  wheels  which  were  thereby 
turned.  The  regular  movement  of  these  wheels 
was  communicated  to  a  small  statue,  which,  gra- 
dually rising,  pointed  with  a  little  stick  to  the 
hours  marked  on  a  pillar  which  was  attached  to 
the  mechanism.  It  indicated  the  hours  regularly 
throughout  the  year,  hut  still  required  to  be  often 
attended  to  and  regulated.  This  complicated  clep- 
sydra seems  never  to  have  come  into  general  use, 
and  was  probably  only  found  in  the  houses  of  very 
wealthy  persons.  The  sun-dial  or  gnomon,  and  a 
simpler  kind  of  clepsydra,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
much  used  down  to  a  very  late  period.  The  twelve 
parts  of  the  day  were  not  designated  by  the  name 
&pa  until  the  time  of  the  Alexandrian  astrono- 
mers, and  even  then  the  old  and  vague  divisions, 
described  in  the  article  Dies,  were  preferred  in  the 
affairs  of  common  life.  At  the  time  of  the  geo- 
grapher Hipparchus,  however  (about  150  B.  c),  it 
Beems  to  have  been  very  common  to  reckon  by  hours. 
(Comp.  Becker,  C/iarildes,  vol.  ii.  p.  490,  &c.) 
There  is  still  existing,  though  in  ruins,  a  horo- 
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logical  building,  which  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing monuments  at  Athens.  It  is  the  structure 
formerly  called  the  Tower  of  the  Winds,  but  now 
known  as  the  Horohgical  Monument  of  Andronicus 
Cyrrhestes  (see  Diet,  of  Biog.  s.  v.).  It  is  ex- 
pressly called  Jtorologium  by  Varro  (R.  R.  iii.  5. 
§  17).  This  building  is  fully  described  by  Vitru- 
vius  (i.  6.  §  4),  and  the  preceding  woodcuts  Bhow 
its  elevation  and  ground  plan,  as  restored  by  Stuart 
(Antiq.  of  Atliens,  vol.  i.  c.  3.) 

The  structure  is  octagonal ;  with  its  faces  to  the 
points  of  the  compass.  On  the  N.E.  and  N.W. 
sides  are  distyle  Corinthian  porticoes,  giving  access 
to  the  interior  ;  and  to  the  south  wall  is  affixed  a 
sort  of  turret,  forming  three  quarters  of  a  circle,  to 
contain  the  cistern  which  supplied  water  to  the 
clepsydra  in  the  interior.  On  the  summit  of  the 
building  was  a  bronze  figure  of  a  Triton,  holding  a 
wand  in  his  hand  ;  and  this  figure  turned  on  a 
pivot,  so  that  the  wand  always  pointed  above  thai 
side  of  the  building  which  faced  the  wind  then 
blowing.  The  directions  of  the  several  faces  were 
indicated  by  figures  of  the  eight  winds  on  the  frieze 
of  the  entablature.  On  the  plain  wall  below  tho 
entablature  of  each  face,  lines  are  still  visible, 
which,  with  the  gnomons  that  stood  out  above 
them,  formed  a  series  of  sun-dials.  In  the  centre 
of  the  interior  of  the  building  was  a  clepsydra,  the 
remains  of  which  are  still  visible,  and  are  shown 
on  the  plan,  where  the  dark  lines  represent  the 
channels  for  the  water,  which  was  supplied  from 
the  turret  on  the  south,  and  escaped  by  the  hole 
in  the  centre. 

The  first  horologium  with  which  the  Romans  he- , 
came  acquainted  was  a  sun-dial  (solarium,  or  Jtoro- 
logium  sciotliericum),  and  was,  according  to  some 
writers,  brought  to  Rome  by  Papirius  Cursor  twelve 
y  ears  before  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  and  placed  before 
the  temple  of  Quirinus  (Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  60)  ;  others 
stated  that  it  was  brought  to  Rome  at  the  time  of  the 
first  Punic  war,  by  the  consul  M.  Valerius  Messala, 
and  erected  on  a  column  behind  the  Rostra.  But 
this  solarium  being  made  for  a  different  latitude 
did  not  show  the  time  at  Rome  correctly.  Ninety- 
nine  years  afterwards,  the  censor  Q.  Marcius  Philip- 
pus  erected  by  the  side  of  the  old  solarium  a  new 
one,  which  was  more  carefully  regulated  according 
to  the  latitude  of  Rome.  But  as  sun-dials,  however 
perfect  they  might  be,  were  useless  when  the  sky 
was  cloudy,  P.  Scipio  Nasica,  in  his  censorship, 
1 5.9  B.  c,  established  a  public  clepsydra,  which  in- 
dicated the  hours  both  of  day  and  night.  This 
clepsydra  was  in  aftertimes  generally  called  sola- 
rium. (Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  60  ;  Censorin.  de  Die  Nat. 
c.  23.)  The  word  hora  for  hour  was"  introduced 
at  Rome  at  the  time  when  the  Romans  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  Greek  horologia,  and  was  in  this 
signification  well  known  at  the  time  of  Plautus. 
{Pseudol.  v.  2.  10.)  After  the  time  of  Scipio 
Nasica  several  horologia,  chiefly  solaria,  seem  to 
have  been  erected  in  various  public  places  at  Rome. 
A  magnificent  horologium  was  erected  by  Augustus 
in  the  Campus  Martius.  It  was  a  gnomon  in  the 
shape  of  an  obelisk  ;  but  Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxvi.  10) 
complains  that  in  the  course  of  time  it  had  become 
incorrect.  Another  horologium  stood  in  the  Circus 
Flaminius.  (Vitruv.  ix.  9.  1.)  Sometimes  solaria 
were  attached  to  the  front-side  of  temples  and  basi- 
licae.  (Varro,  de  Ling.  Lot.  vi.  4  ;  Gruter,  Instyript, 
vi.  6.)  The  old  solarium  which  had  been  erected 
behind  the  Rostra  seems  to  have  existed  on  that 
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spot  till  a  very  late  period,  and  it  would  seem  that 
the  place  was  called  ad  Solarium,  so  that  Cicero 
uses  this  expression  as  synonymous  with  Rostra 
or  Forum  (pro  Quinct.  18,  ad  Hereon,  iv.  10). 
Horologia  of  various  descriptions  seem  also  to  have 
been  commonly  kept  by  private  individuals  (Cic. 
ad  Fam.  xvi.  1 8)  ;  and  at  the  time  of  the  emperors, 
the  wealthy  Romans  used  to  keep  slaves  whose 
special  duty  it  was  to  announce  the  hours  of  the  day 
to  their  masters.  (Juven.  x.  215;  Mart.  viii.  67  ; 
Petron,  26.) 

From  the  number  of  solaria  which  have  been 
discovered  in  modern  times  in  Italy,  we  must  infer 
that  they  were  very  generally  used  among  the 
ancients.  The  following  woodcut  represents  one 
of  the  simplest  horologia  which  have  been  dis- 
covered ;  it  seems  to  bear  great  similarity  to  that, 
the  invention  of  which  Vitruvius  ascribes  to 
Berosus.  It  was  discovered  in  1741,  on  the  hill 
of  Tusculum,  among  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  villa, 
and  is  described  by  Gio.  Luca  Zuzzeri,  in  a  work 
entitled  D^una  antica  villa  scoperta  sul  dosso  del 
Tuscido,  e  d^un  antieo  orologio  a  sole,   Venezia, 


1746,  and  by  G.  H.  Martini,  in  his  Abhandlung 
von  den  Sonnenuhren  der  Alien,  Leipzig,  1777, 
p.  49,  &c. 

The  following  woodcut  shows  the  same  solarium 
as  restored  by  Zuzzeri. 


The  breadth  as  well  as  the  height  (A  0,  and 
P  A)  are  somewhat  more  than  eight  inches ;  and 
the  length  (A  B)  a  little  more  than  sixteen  inches. 
The  surface  (A  0  R  B)  is  horizontal.  SPQT 
IB  the  basis  of  the  solarium,  which,  originally, 
was  probably  erected  upon  a  pillar.  Its  side, 
ASTB,  inclines  somewhat  towards  the  basis. 
This  inclination  was  called  iytcKi^a,  or  inclinatio 
flolarii  and  enclima  succisum  (Vitruv.  /.  c),  and 
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shows  the  latitude  or  polar  altitude  of  the  place 
for  which  the  solarium  was  made.  The  angle  of 
the  enclima  is  about  40°  43',  which  coincides 
with  the  latitude  of  Tusculum.  In  the  body  of 
the  solarium  is  the  almost  spherical  excavation, 
HKDMIFN,  which  forms  a  double  hemicyclium 
(hemicyclium  ecccavatum  ex  quadrate-,  Vitruv.). 
Within  this  excavation  the  eleven  hour-lines 
are  marked  which  pass  through  three  semicircles, 
H  L  N,  K  E  F,  and  D  M  J.  The  middle  one, 
KEF,  represents  the  equator,  the  two  others  the 
tropic  lines  of  winter  and  summer.  The  curve  re- 
presenting the  summer  tropic  is  somewhat  more 
than  a  semicircle,  the  other  two  curves  somewhat 
smaller.  The  ten  middle  parts  or  hours  in  each  of 
the  three  curves  are  all  equal  to  one  another  ;  but 
the  two  extreme  ones,  though  equal  to  each  other, 
are  by  one-fourth  smaller  than  the  rest.  In  the 
middle,  G,  of  the  curve  D  K  H  N  I  J,  there  is 
a  little  square  hole,  in  which  the  gnomon  or  pointer 
must  have  been  fixed,  and  a  trace  of  it  is  still 
visible  in  the  lead  by  means  of  which  it  was  fixed. 
It  must  have  stood  in  a  perpendicular  position 
upon  the  surface  A  B  R  0,  and  at  a  certain  dis- 
tance from  the  surface  it  must  have  turned  in  a 
right  angle  above  the  spheric  excavation,  so  that 
its  end  (C)  extended  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the 
equator,  as  it  is  restored  in  the  above  woodcut. 
See  the  description  of  another  solarium  in  G.  H. 
Martini's  Antiquorum  Monimentorum  Sylloge,  p. 
95,  &c. 

Clepsydrae  were  used  by  the  Romans  in  their 
camps,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  accu- 
rately the  four  vigiliae  into  which  the  night  was 
divided.  (Caes.  de  Bell.  Gall.  v.  13  ;  Veget.  de 
He  Milit  iii.  8  ;  Aen.  Tact.  c.  22.) 

The  custom  of  using  clepsydrae  as  a  check  upon 
the  speakers  in  the  courts  of  justice  at  Rome  was 
introduced  by  a  law  of  Cn.  Pompeius,  in  his  third 
consulship.  (Tacit.  De  clar.  Oral.  38.)  Before  that 
time  the  speakers  had  been  under  no  restrictions, 
but  spoke  as  long  as  they  deemed  proper.  At 
Rome,  as  at  Athens,  the  time  allowed  to  the 
speakers  depended  upon  the  importance  of  the 
case.  Pliny  (Epist.  ii.  11)  states  that  on  one  im- 
portant occasion  he  spoke  for  nearly  five  hours, 
ten  large  clepsydrae  having  been  granted  to  him 
by  the  judices,  but  the  case  was  so  important  that 
four  others  were  added.  (Compare  Plin.  Epist.  vi. 
2  ;  Martial,  vi.  35,  viii.  7.)  Pompeius,  in  his  law, 
is  said  to  have  limited  the  time  during  which  the 
accuser  was  allowed  to  speak  to  two  hours,  while 
the  accused  was  allowed  three  hours.  (A  scon,  in 
Milon,  p.  37,  ed.  Orelli.)  This,  however,  as  is 
clear  from  the  case  of  Pliny  and  others,  was  not 
observed  on  all  occasions,  and  'we  must  suppose 
that  it  was  merely  the  intention  of  Pompeius  to  fix 
the  proportions  of  the  time  to  be  allowed  to  each 
party,  that  is,  that  in  all  cases  the  accuser  should 
only  have  two-thirds  of  the  time  allowed  to  tho 
accused.  This  supposition  is  supported  by  a  case 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (Epist.  iv.  9),  where,  accord- 
ing to  law  (e  lege)  the  accuser  had  six  hours, 
while  the  accused  had  nine.  An  especial  officer 
was  at  Rome  as  well  as  at  Athens  appointed  to 
stop  the  clepsydra  during  the  time  when  docu- 
ments were  read.  (Apul.  Apolog.  i.  and  ii.  ;  com- 
pare Emesti,  de  Solariis,  in  his  Opuscul.  PMlolog. 
etCrit.  pp.  21 — 31  ;  Becker,  Gallus,  vol.  i.  p.  186, 
&c.)  [L.  S.] 

HOROSCOPUS.     [Astrolouia,  p.  144,  b. J 
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HORREA'RII.     [Horreum.] 

HORREUM  (oipeiov,  <rno(pv\aKeiov,  airoBriKTi) 
was,  according  to  its  etymological  signification,  a 
place  in  which  ripe  fruits,  and  especially  corn,  were 
kept,  and  thus  answered  to  our  granary.  (Virg. 
Georg.  i.  49  ;  Tihull.  ii.  5.  84  ;  Horat.  Carm.  i.  1. 
7 ;  Cic.  de  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  83.)  During  the  empire 
the  name  horreum  was  given  to  any  place  destined 
for  the  safe  preservation  of  things  of  any  kind. 
Thus  we  find  it  applied  to  a  place  in  which  beauti- 
ful works  of  art  were  kept  (Plin.  Epist.  viii.  18)  ; 
to  cellars  (Jtorrea  svbterranea,  luyrrea  vijiaria,  Dig. 
18.  tit.  1.  s.  76)  ;  to  depots  for  merchandise,  and  all 
sorts  of  provisions  (Jiorreum  penarium,  Dig.  30.  tit. 

9.  s.  3).  Seneca  {Epist.  45)  even  calls  his  library 
a  horreum.  But  the  more  general  application  of 
the  word  horreum  was  to  places  for  keeping  fruit 
and  corn  ;  and  as  some  kinds  of  fruit  required  to  be 
kept  more  dry  than  others,  the  ancients  had  be- 
sides the  horrea  subterranea,  or  cellars,  two  other 
kinds,  one  of  which  was  built  like  every  other 
house  upon  the  ground  ;  but  others  (horrea  pensi- 
lia  or  sublimia)  were  erected  above  the  ground,  and 
rested  upon  posts  or  stone  pillars,  that  the  fruits 
kept  in  them  might  remain  dry.  (Colum.  xii.  SO, 
L  6  ;  Vitruv.  vi.  6.  4.) 

From  about  the  year  140  after  Christ,  Rome  pos- 
sessed two  kinds  of  public  horrea.  The  one  class 
consisted  of  buildings  in  which  the  Romans  might 
deposit  their  goods,  and  even  their  money,  securities, 
and  other  valuables  (Cod.  4.  tit.  24.  s.  9),  for  which 
they  had  no  safe  place  in  their  own  houses.  This 
kind  of  public  horrea  is  mentioned  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Antoninus  Pius  (Dig.  1.  tit.  IS.  s.  3), 
though  Lampridius  (Alex.  Sev.  c.  39)  assigns  their 
institution  to  Alexander  Severus.  (Compare  Dig. 

1 0.  tit.  4.  s.  5.)  The  officers  who  had  the  super- 
intendence of  these  establishments  were  called  hor- 
rearii.  The  second  and  more  important  class  of 
horrea,  which  may  be  termed  public  granaries,  were 
buildings  in  which  a  plentiful  supply  of  corn  was 
constantly  kept  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  and  from 
which,  in  seasons  of  scarcity,  the  corn  was  distri- 
buted among  the  poor,  or  sold  at  a  moderate  price. 
The  first  idea  of  building  such  a  public  granary 
arose  with  C.  Sempronius  Gracchus  (lex  Sempronia 
frumentaria)  ;  and  the  ruins  of  the  great  granary 
(horrea  populi  Romani)  which  he  built  were  seen 
down  to  the  sixteenth  century  between  the  Aven- 
tine  and  the  Monte  Testaceo.  (Appian,  tie  Bell. 
Civ.  i.  21  ;  Plut.  G.  Graxclt.  5  ;  Liv.  Epil.  60  ; 
Veil.  Pat.  ii.  6  ;  Cic.  pro  Sext.  24.) 

The  plan  of  C.  Gracchus  was  followed  out  and 
carried  further  by  Clodius,  Pompey,  and  several  of 
the  emperors  ;  and  during  the  empire  we  thus  find 
a  great  number  of  public  horrea  which  were  called 
after  the  names  of  their  founders,  e.  g.,  horrea  Ani- 
ceti,  Vargunteii,  Seiani,  Augusti,  Domitiani,  &c. 
The  manner  in  which  corn  from  these  granaries 
was  given  to  the  people  differed  at  different  times. 
[Comp.  Frumentakiae  Leges.]  [L.  S.] 

HORTUS  (ktjwos),  garden.  1.  Greek.  Out 
knowledge  of  the  horticulture  of  the  Greeks  is  very 
limited.  We  must  not  look  for  information  re- 
specting their  gardens  to  the  accounts  which  we 
find  in  Greek  writers  of  the  gardens'  of  Alcinoiis, 
filled  with  all  manner  of  trees  and  fruit  and  flowers, 
and  adorned  with  fountains  (Odyss.  vii.  112—130), 
or  of  those  of  the  Hesperides  (Hesiod.  Tlieog.  25), 
or  of  the  paradises  of  the  Persian  satraps,  which 
resembled  our  parks  (Xen.  J  nub.  i.  2.  §  7,  Oeco- 
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nom.  iv.  26,  27  ;  Plut.  Alcib.  24)  ;  for  the  former 
gardens  are  only  imaginary,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  paradises  are  spoken  of  by  Greek  writers 
shows  that  they  were  not  familiar  with  anything 
of  the  kind  in  their  own  country.  In  fact  the 
Greeks  seem  to  have  had  no  great  taste  for  land- 
scape beauties,  and  the  small  number  of  flowers 
with  which  they  were  acquainted  afforded  but 
little  inducement  to  ornamental  horticulture. 

The  sacred  groves  were  cultivated  with  special 
care.  They  contained  ornamental  and  odoriferous 
plants  and  fruit  trees,  particularly  olives  and  vines. 
(Soph.  Oed.  Col.  16  ;  Xen.  Anab.  v.  3.  §  12.)  Some, 
times  they  were  without  fruit  trees.     (Pans.  i.  21. 

The  only  passage  in  the  earlier  Greek  writers, 
in  which  flower-gardens  appear  to  be  mentioned, 
is  one  in  Aristophanes,  who  speaks  of  nfyrovs 
evcbStts  (Aves,  v.  1066).  At  Athens  the  flowers 
most  cultivated  were  probably  those  used  for 
making  garlands,  such  as  violets  and  roses.  In 
the  time  of  the  Ptolemies  the  art  of  gardening 
seems  to  have  advanced  in  the  favourable  climate 
of  Egypt  so  far,  that  a  succession  of  flowers  was 
obtained  all  the  year  round.  (Callixenus,  ap.  Ath. 
v.  p.  196.)  Longus  (Past.  ii.  p.  36)  describes  a 
garden  containing  every  production  of  each  sea- 
son, "  in  spring,  roses,  lilies,  hyacinths,  and  vio- 
lets ;  in  summer,  poppies,  wild- pears  (a^pciSes), 
and  all  fruit ;  in  autumn,  vines  and  figs,  and  pome- 
granates and  myrtles."  That  the  Greek  idea  of 
horticultural  beauty  was  not  quite  the  same  as 
ours,  may  be  inferred  from  a  passage  in  Plutarch, 
where  he  speaks  of  the  practice  of  setting  off  the 
beauties  of  roses  and  violets,  by  planting  them  side 
by  side  with  leeks  and  onions  (De  capienda  ex 
inimicis  vtilitate,  c.  10).  Becker  considers  this 
passage  a  proof  that  flowers  were  cultivated  more 
to  be  used  for  garlands  than  to  beautify  the  garden. 
(Becker,  Cliarikles,  vol.  ii.  p.  403—405.) 

2.  Roman.  The  Romans,  like  the  Greeks, 
laboured  under  the  disadvantage  of  a  very  limited 
flora.  This  disadvantage  they  endeavoured  to  over- 
come, by  arranging  the  materials  they  did  possess 
in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  a  striking  effect. 
We  have  a  very  full  description  of  a  Roman  garden 
in  a  letter  of  the  younger  Pliny,  in  which  he  de- 
scribes his  Tuscan  villa.  (Plin.  Epist.  v.  6.)  In 
front  of  the  portions  there  was  generally  a  xystut, 
or  flat  piece  of  ground,  divided  into  flower-beds  of 
different  shapes  by  bordert  of  box.  There  were 
also  such  flower-beds  in  other  parts  of  the  garden. 
Sometimes  they  were  raised  so  as  to  form  terraces, 
and  their  sloping  sides  planted  with  evergreens  or 
creepers.  The  most  striking  features  of  a  Roman 
garden  were  lines  of  large  trees,  among  which  the 
plane  appears  to  have  been  a  great  favourite,  planted 
in  regular  order  ;  alleys  or  walks  (ambulationes) 
formed  by  closely  dipt  hedges  of  box,  yew,  cypress, 
and  other  evergreens  ;  beds  of  acanthus,  rows  of 
fruit-trees,  especially  of  vines,  with  statues,  pyra- 
mids, fountains,  and  summer-houses  (diaetae).  The 
trunks  of  the  trees  and  the  parts  of  the  house  or 
any  other  buildings  which  were  visible  from  the 
garden,  were  often  covered  with  ivy.  (Plin.  I.  c. ; 
Cic.  ad  Q.  F.  iii.  1, 2.)  In  one  respect  the  Roman 
taste  differed  most  materially  from  that  of  the 
present  day,  namely,  in  their  fondness  for  the  an 
topiaria,  which  consisted  in  tying,  twisting,  or 
cutting  trees  and  shrubs  (especially  the  box)  into 
the  figures  of  animals,  ships,  letters,  &c.    The  im- 
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pertance  attached  to  this  part  of  horticulture  is 
proved  not  only  by  the  description  of  Pliny,  and 
the  notices  of  other  writers  (Plin.  H.  N.  xvi.  33. 
6.60,  xxi.  1).  s.  39,  xxii.  22.  s.  34 ;  Martial,  iii. 
19),  hut  also  by  the  fact  that  topiarius  is  the  only 
name  used  in  good  Latin  writers  for  the  orna- 
mental gardener.  Cicero  {Parad.  v.  2)  mentions 
the  topiarius  among  the  higher  class  of  slaves. 

Attached  to  the  garden  were  places  for  exercise, 
the  gestatio  and  kippodromus.  The  gestatio  was  a 
sort  of  avenue,  shaded  by  trees,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  gentle  exercise,  such  as  riding  in  a  litter. 
(Plin.  Epist.  v.  6,  ii.  17.)  The  kippodromus  (not, 
as  one  reading  gives  the  word  in  Pliny,  hypodro- 
mus)  was  a  place  for  running  or  horse  exercise,  in 
the  form  of  a  circus,  consisting  of  several  paths 
divided  by  hedges  of  box,  ornamented  with  topi- 
arian  work,  and  surrounded  by  large  trees.  (Plin. 
I  c. ;  Martial,  xii.  50,  lvii.  23.) 

The  flowers  which  the  Romans  possessed,  though 
few  in  comparison  with  the  species  known  to  us, 
were  more  numerous  than  some  writers  have  re- 
presented ;  but  the  subject  still  requires  investiga- 
tion. Their  principal  garden-flowers  seem  to  have 
been  violets  and  roses,  and  they  also  had  the  cro- 
cus, narcissus,  lily,  gladiolus,  iris,  poppy,  amaranth, 
and  others. 

Conservatories  and  hot-houses  are  not  mentioned 
by  any  writer  earlier  than  the  first  century  of  our 
era.  They  are  frequently  referred  to  by  Martial 
(viii.  14,  68,  iv.  19,  xiii."l27).  They  were  used 
both  to  preserve  foreign  plants  and  to  produce 
flowers  and  fruit  out  of  season.  Columella  (xi.  3. 
§§51,  52)  and  Pliny  (H.  N.  xix.  5.  s.  23)  speak 
of  forcing-houses  for  grapes,  melons,  &c.  In  every 
garden  there  was  a  space  set  apart  for  vegetables 
(plera). 

Flowers  and  plants  were  also  kept  in  the  central 
space  of  the  peristyle  [Domus],  on  the  roofs,  and 
in  the  windows  of  the  houses.  Sometimes,  in  a 
town,  where  the  garden  was  very  small,  its  walls 
were  painted  in  imitation  of  a  real  garden,  with 
trees,  fountains,  birds,  &c,  and  the  small  area  was 
ornamented  with  flowers  in  vases.  A  beautiful 
example  of  such  a  garden  was  found  at  Pompeii. 
(Gell's  Pompeioma,  ii.  4.) 

An  ornamental  garden  was  also  called  viridarium 
(Dig.  33.  tit.  7.  s.  8),  and  the  gardener  topiarius 
or  viridarius.  The  common  name  for  a  gardener 
is  villicus  or  cultor  hortorum.  We  find  also  the 
special  names  vinitor,  olitor.  The  word  Jioiiulanus 
is  only  of  late  formation.  The  aquarius  had 
charge  of  the  fountains  both  in  the  garden  and 
in  the  house.  (Becker,  Gallus,  vol.  i.  p.  283, 
&c.  ;  Bottiger,  Racemationen  zur  Gart&ii-Kunst 
der  Alien.)  [P.  S.] 

HOSPES.     [Hospitium.] 

HOSPI'TIUM  (|eWo,  irpo&ia).  Hospitality 
is  one  of  the  characteristic  features  of  almost  all 
nations  previous  to  their  attaining  a  certain  degree 
of  civilisation.  In  civilised  countries  the  necessity 
of  general  hospitality  is  not  so  much  felt  ;  but  at 
a  time  when  the  state  or  the  laws  of  nations  afforded 
scarcely  any  security,  and  when  the  traveller  on 
his  journey  did  not  meet  with  any  places  destined 
for  his  reception  and  accommodation,  the  exercise 
of  hospitality  was  absolutely  necessary.  Among 
the  nations  of  antiquity,  with  whom  the  right  of 
hospitality  was  hallowed  by  religion,  it  was  to 
some  degree  observed  to  the  latest  period  of  their 
existence,  and  acquired  a  political  importance  which 
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it  has  never  had  in  any  other  state.  Tt  was  in 
Greece,  as  well  as  at  Rome,  of  a  twofold  nature, 
either  private  or  public,  in  as  far  as  it  was  either 
established  between  individuals,  or  between  two 
states.  {Hospitium  privatum  and  Jiospitium  publi- 
cum, %evla  and  irpo^evla.) 

1.  Greek.  In  ancient  Greece  the  stranger, 
as  such  (^sVos  and  hostis),  was  looked  upon  as  an 
enemy  (Cic.  de  Of.  i.  12  ;  Herod,  ix.  11  ;  Plut. 
Aristid.  10)  ;  but  whenever  he  appeared  among 
another  tribe  or  nation  without  any  sign  of  hostile 
intentions,  he  was  considered  not  only  as  one  who 
required  aid,  but  as  a  suppliant,  and  Zeus  was  the 
protecting  deity  of  strangers  and  suppliants.  (Zefrs 
£4vtos  and  t/ceT^fftos :  Horn.  Od.  xiv.  57,  &c  283, 
ix.  270,  xiii.  213,  vii.  164:  compare  Apollon. 
Argonaut,  ii.  1134  ;  Aelian.  V.  H.  iv.  1.)  This 
religious  feeling  was  strengthened  by  the  belief 
that  the  stranger  might  possibly  be  a  god  in  dis- 
guise. (Odyss.  xvii.  484.)  On  his  arrival  there- 
fore, the  stranger,  of  whatever  station  in  life  he 
might  be,  was  kindly  received,  and  provided  with 
everything  necessary  to  make  him  comfortable, 
and  to  satisfy  his  immediate  wants.  The  host  did  * 
not  inquire  who  the  stranger  was,  or  what  had  led 
him  to  his  house,  until  the  duties  of  hospitality 
were  fulfilled.  During  his  stay,  it  was  a  sacred 
duty  of  his  host  to  protect  him  against  any  per- 
secution, even  if  he  belonged  to  a  politically  hostile 
race,  so  that  the  host's  house  was  a  perfect  asylum 
to  him.  On  his  departure  he  was  dismissed  with 
presents  and  good  wishes.  {Odyss.  iv.  37,  &c, 
Nitzch's  note.)  It  seems  to  have  been  customary 
for  the  host,  on  the  departure  of  the  stranger, 
to  break  a  die  {ao*Tpdya\o$)  in  two,  one  half  of 
which  he  himself  retained,  while  the  other  half 
was  given  to  the  stranger  ;  and  when  at  any  fu- 
ture time  they  or  their  descendants  met,  they  had 
a  means  of  recognising  each  other,  and  the  hospi- 
table connection  was  renewed.  (Schol.  ad  Eurip. 
Med.  613.)  Hospitality  thus  not  only  existed 
between  the  persons  who  had  originally  formed  it, 
but  was  transferred  as  an  inheritance  from  father 
to  son.  To  violate  the  laws  of  hospitality  was  a 
great  crime  and  act  of  impiety,  and  was  punished 
by  men  as  well  as  gods  (5f/ccu  KaKo&vlas,  Aelian, 
I.  c. ;  Paus.  vii.  25).  Instances  of  such  hereditary 
connections  of  hospitality  are  mentioned  down  to  a 
very  late  period  of  Greek  history ;  and  many 
towns,  such  as  Athens,  Corinth,  Byzantium,  Phasis, 
and  others,  were  celebrated  for  the  hospitable 
character  of  their  citizens.  (Herod,  vi.  35  ;  Thucyd. 
ii.  13  ;  Plato,  Crito,  p.  45,  c.  ;  Stobaeus,  Florilcg* 
tit.  xliv.  40,  &c.)  But  when  a  more  regular  and 
frequent  intercourse  among  the  Greeks  began  to 
be  established,  it  was  impossible  to  receive  all  these 
strangers  in  private  houses.  This  naturally  led  to 
the  establishment  of  inns  ( iravBoKeiov,  tcaraydiytov, 
Kard\v(rts),  in  which  such  strangers  as  had  no  hos- 
pitable connections  found  accommodation.  For  those 
occasions,  on  which  numerous  visitors  flocked  to  a 
particular  place  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  one 
of  the  great  or  national  festivals,  the  state  or  the 
temple  provided  for  the  accommodation  of  the  visitors 
either  in  tents  or  temporary  inns  erected  about  the 
temple.  (Aelian,  V.  H.  iv.  9  ;  Schol.  ad  Find. 
01.  xi.  51  and  55:  compare  Plato,  de  Leg.  xii. 
p.  952;  Lucian,  Amor.  12;  Thucyd.  iii.  68.) 
The  kind  of  hospitality  which  was  exercised  by 
private  individuals  on  such  festive  occasions  pro- 
bably differed  very  little  from  that  which  is  cug- 
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tomary  among  ourselves9  and  was  chiefly  shown 
towards  friends  or  persons  of  distinction  and  merit, 
whose  presence  was  an  honour  to  the  house  wherein 
they  stayed.  (Xen.  Oecon.  2.  5  ;  Plato,  Protag, 
p.  315  ;  Becker,  CIiariMes,  vol.  i.  p.  134.)  In  the 
houses  of  the  wealthier  Greeks  a  separate  part  (hos- 
pitium  or  hospitalia  and  £e»wes)  with  a  separate 
entrance,  was  destined  for  the  reception  and  habi- 
tation of  strangers,  and  was  provided  with  all  the 
necessary  comforts  for  the  temporary  occupants. 
On  the  first  day  after  their  arrival  they  were  gene- 
rally invited  to  the  table  of  their  host  ;  but  after- 
wards their  provisions  (|«a«J,  consisting  of  fowl, 
eggs,  and  fruit,  were  either  sent  to  them,  or  they 
had  to  purchase  them  themselves.  (Vitruv.  vi.  7. 
4  ;  Apul.  Metam.  ii.  p.  19.) 

What  has  been  said  hitherto,  only  refers  to  hos- 
pitium  privatum,  that  is,  the  hospitality  existing 
between  two  individuals  or  families  of  different 
itates.  Of  far  greater  importance,  however,  was 
the  hospitium  publicum  (upo|«/ta,  sometimes 
simply  fti/to),  or  public  hospitality  which  existed 
between  two  states,  or  between  an  individual  or  a 
family  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  whole  state  on  the 
other.  Of  the  latter  kind  of  public  hospitality 
many  instances  are  recorded,  such  as  that  between 
the  Peisistratids  and  Sparta,  in  which  the  people 
of  Athens  had  no  share.  The  hospitium  publicum 
among  the  Greeks  arose  undoubtedly  from  the  hos- 
pitium privatum,  and  it  may  have  originated  in  two 
ways.  When  the  Greek  tribes  were  governed  by 
chieftains  or  kings,  the  private  hospitality  existing 
between  the  ruling  families  of  two  tribes  may  have 
produced  similar  relations  between  their  subjects, 
which  after  the  abolition  of  the  kingly  power,  con- 
tinued to  exist  between  the  new  republics  as  a 
kind  of  political  inheritance  of  former  times.  Or  a 
person  belonging  to  one  state  might  have  either 
extensive  connections  with  the  citizens  of  another 
state,  or  entertain  great  partiality  for  the  other 
state  itself,  and  thus  offer  to  receive  all  those  who 
came  from  that  state  either  on  private  or  public 
business,  and  act  as  their  patron  in  his  own 
city.  This  he  at  first  did  merely  as  a  private  in- 
dividual, but  the  state  to  which  he  offered  this  kind 
service  would  naturally  soon  recognise  and  reward 
him  for  it.  When  two  states  established  public 
hospitality,  and  no  individuals  came  forward  to 
act  as  the  representatives  of  their  state,  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  in  each  state  persons  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  show  hospitality  to,  and  watch  over  the 
interests  of,  all  persons  who  came  from  the  state 
connected  by  hospitality.  The  persons  who  were 
appointed  to  this  office  as  the  recognised  agents  of 
the  state  for  which  they  acted  were  called  irp6- 
^€i/ot,  but  those  who  undertook  it  voluntarily  46e\o- 
Trp6£evot.  (Pollux,  iii.  59  ;  compare  Thucyd.  ii.  29 
with  Arnold's  note,  and  iii.  70  with  Goller's.) 

The  office  of  proxenus,  which  bears  great  re- 
semblance to  that  of  a  modern  consul  or  minister- 
resident,  was  in  some  cases  hereditary  in  a  parti- 
cular family.  When  a  state  appointed  a  proxenus, 
it  either  sent  out  one  of  its  own  citizens  to  reside 
in  the  other  state,  or  it  selected  one  of  the  citizens 
of  this  state,  and  conferred  upon  him  the  honour  of 
proxenus.  The  former  was,  in  early  times,  the 
custom  of  Sparta,  where  the  kings  had  the  right  to 
select  from  among  the  Spartan  citizens  those  whom 
they  wished  to  send  out  as  proxeni  to  other  states. 
(Herod,  vi.  57.)  But  in  subsequent  times  this 
custom  seems  to  have  been  given  up,  for  we  find 
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that  at  Athens  the  family  of  Callias  were  the  pro- 
xeni of  Sparta  (Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4.  §  22,  vi.  3.  §  4, 
&c.)  ;  at  Elis,  the  Elean  Xenias  (Pans.  iii.  8.  §  2)  • 
and  at  Argos,  the  Argive  Alciphron.  (Thucyd.  v. 
59.)  A  Spartan  Bent  out  as  proxenus  was  some- 
times also  entrusted  with  the  power  of  harmostes, 
as  Clearchus  at  Byzantium.  (Xen.  Hellen.  i.  1.  § 
35,  i.  3.  §  15.) 

The  custom  of  conferring  the  honour  of  proxenua 
upon  a  citizen  of  the  state  with  which  public  hospi- 
tality existed,  seems  in  later  times  to  have  been 
universally  adopted  by  the  Greeks.  Thus  we  find 
besides  the  instances  of  Spartan  proxeni  mentioned 
above,  Nicias  the  Athenian,  as  proxenus  of  Syra- 
cuse at  Athens  (Dioddr.  xiii.  27),  and  Arthmius, 
of  Zeleia,  as  the  proxenus  of  Athens  at  Zeleia. 
(Aeschin.  c.  Ctesiph.  p.  647 :  compare  Plato,  de 
Leg.  i.  p.  642.)  The  common  mode  of  appointing 
a  proxenus  was,  with  the  exception  of  Sparta,  hy 
show  of  hands.  (Ulpian,  ad  Demosth.  Mid.  p.  374.) 
The  principal  duties  of  a  proxenus  were  to  receive 
those  persons,  especially  ambassadors,  who  came 
from  the  state  which  he  represented  ;  to  procure  for 
them  the  admission  to  the  assembly,  and  seats  in 
the  theatre  (Pollux,  I.  c.)  ;  to  act  as  the  patron  of 
the  strangers,  and  to  mediate  between  the  two 
states  if  any  disputes  arose.  (Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  3.  § 
4.)  If  a  stranger  died  in  the  state,  the  proxenus 
of  his  country  had  to  take  care  of  the  property  of 
the  deceased.     (Demosth.  c.  Callip.  p.  1237s  &c.) 

Regarding  the  honours  and  privileges  which  a 
proxenus  enjoyed  from  the  state  which  he  repre- 
sented, the  various  Greek  states  followed  different 
principles  :  some  honoured  their  proxenus  with  the 
full  civic  franchise,  and  other  distinctions  besides. 
(Bbckh,  Corp.  Inscrvpt  n.  1691 — 93,  and  ii.  p.  79 ; 
Demosth.  de  Cor.  p.  256  ;  Xen.  Hellen.  i.  1.  §  26.) 
But  the  right  of  acquiring  property  in  the  state  of 
which  he  thus  became  a  citizen  seems  not  to  have 
been  included  in  his  privileges ;  for  we  find  that  where 
this  right  was  granted,  it  was  done  by  an  especial 
document.  (Bbckh,  Publ.JZcon.-p.  140.)  A  foreigner 
who  was  appointed  in  his  own  country  as  proxenus 
of  Athens,  enjoyed  for  his  own  person  the  right  of 
hospitality  at  Athens  whenever  he  visited  this 
city,  and  all  the  other  privileges  that  a  foreigner 
could  possess  without  becoming  a  real  Athenian 
citizen.  Among  these  privileges,  though  they  were 
not  necessarily  included  in  the  proxeny,  but  were 
granted  by  special  decrees,  we  may  mention,  1. 
'Eirtyafj.ia,  which,  in  cases  when  it  was  granted 
by  the  more  powerful  state,  generally  became  mu- 
tual (Platner's  Process,  ii.  p.  73  ;  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  2. 
§19);  2.  The  right  to  acquire  property  at  Athens 
(Ityjcnjins,  e/ATrao-t?)  jswircuris)  ;  3.  The  exemption 
from  paying  taxes  (cw-eAeia  or  &,r4\€ia  airdvTwv^ 
Demosth.  c.  Leptin.  p.  475,  compare  p.  498)  ;  and 
4.  Inviolability  in  times  of  peace  and  war,  both  by 
sea  and  by  land.  (Bbckh,  Corp.  Inscrip.  i.p.  725.) 
Some  of  these  privileges  were  granted  to  indivi- 
duals as  well  as  to  whole  states  ;  but  we  have  no 
instance  of  a  whole  state  having  received  all  of  them, 
with  the  exception  of  those  cases  where  the  civic 
franchise  or  isopolity  was  granted  to  a  whole  state  ; 
and  in  this  case  the  practical  consequences  could 
not  become  manifest,  unless  a  citizen  of  the  pri- 
vileged state  actually  took  up  his  residence  at 
Athens.  (Compare  F.  W.  Ullrich,  de  Proscenia^ 
Berlin,  1822  ;  Wachsmuth,  Hellen.  Alterth.  vol.  i. 
p.  168,  &c.  ;  Hermann,  Polit.  Ant.  §  116.) 

2.  Roman.   The  hospitality  nf  the  Romans  was, 
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m  in  Greece,  either  hospitiura  privatum,  or  publicum. 
Private  hospitality  with  the  Romans,  however, 
seems  to  have  been  more  accurately  and  legally 
defined  than  in  Greece.  The  character  of  a  hospes, 
i.  e.  a  person  connected  with  a  Roman  by  ties  of 
hospitality,  was  deemed  even  more  sacred,  and  to 
have  greater  claims  upon  the  host,  than  that  of  a 
person  connected  by  blood  or  affinity.  The  relation 
of  a  hospes  to  his  Roman  friend  was  next  in  im- 
portance to  that  of  a  cliens.  (Gellius,  v.  13.)  Ac- 
cording to  Massurhis  Sabinus  (ap.  Gellzum,  I.  c),  a 
hospes  had  even  higher  claims  than  a  cliens.  The 
obligations  which  the  connection  of  hospitality  with 
a  foreigner  imposed  upon  a  Roman  were  to  receive 
in  his  house  his  hospes  when  travelling  (Liv.  xlii. 
1),  and  to  protect,  and,  in  case  of  need,  to  repre- 
sent him  as  his  patron  in  the  courts  of  justice. 
(Cic.  in  Q.  Caecil.  Dimn.  c.  20.)  Private  hospi- 
tality thus  gave  to  the  hospes  the  claims  upon  his 
host  which  the  client  had  on  his  patron,  but  with- 
out any  degree  of  the  dependence  implied  in  the 
clientela.  Private  hospitality  was  established  be- 
tween individuals  by  mutual  presents,  or  by  the 
mediation  of  a  third  person  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  ix. 
360),  and  hallowed  by  religion  ;  for  Jupiter  hospi- 
talis  was  thought  to  watch  over  the  jus  hospitii,  as 
Zeus  xenios  did  with  the  Greeks  (Cic.  c.  Verr.  iv. 
22,  ad  Quint,  frat.  ii.  12,  pro  Deiotar.  6),  and 
the  violation  of  it  was  as  great  a  crime  and  impiety 
at  Rome  as  in  Greece.  When  hospitality  was 
formed,  the  two  friends  used  to  divide  between 
themselves  a  tessera  hospitalis  (Plaut.  Poen.  v.  2. 87, 
&c),  by  which,  afterwards,  they  themselves  or  their 
descendants — 'for  the  connection  was  hereditary  as 
in  Greece  —  might  recognise  one  another.  From 
an  expression  in  Plautus  (deum  hospitalem  ac  tesse- 
ram  mecum  fero,  Poen.  v.  1.  25)  it  has  been  con- 
cluded that  this  tessera  bore  the  image  of  Jupiter 
hospitalis.  Hospitality,  when  thus  once  established, 
could  not  be  dissolved  except  by  a  formal  decla- 
ration (renuntiatio,  Liv.  xxv.  18  ;  Cic.  in  Verr. 
ii.  36),  and  in  this  case  the  tessera  hospitalis  was 
broken  to  pieces.  (Plaut.  Cistell.  ii.  1.  27.)  Hos- 
pitality was  at  Rome  never  exercised  in  that  in- 
discriminate manner  as  in  the  heroic  age  of  Greece, 
but  the  custom  of  observing  the  laws  of  hospitality 
was  probably  common  to  all  the  nations  of  Italy. 
(Aelian.  V.  H.  iv.  1  ;  Liv.  i.  1.)  In  many  cases 
it  was  exercised  without  any  formal  agreement  be- 
tween the  parties,  and  it  was  deemed  an  honour- 
able duty  to  receive  distinguished  guests  into  the 
house.     (Cic.  de  Off.  ii.  18,  pro  Rose.  Am.  6.) 

Public  hospitality  seems  likewise  to  have  ex- 
isted at  a  very  early  period  among  the  nations  of 
Italy,  and  the  foedus  hospitii  mentioned  in  Livy 
(i.  9)  can  scarcely  be  looked  upon  in  any  other 
light  than  that  of  hospitium  publicum.  But  the 
first  direct  mention  of  public  hospitality  being  esta- 
blished between  Rome  and  another  city,  is  after 
the  Gauls  had  departed  from  Rome,  when  it  was 
decreed  that  Caere  should  be  rewarded  for  its  good 
services  by  the  establishment  of  public  hospitality 
between  the  two  cities.  (Liv.  v.  SO.)  The  public 
hospitality  after  the  war  with  the  Gauls  gave  to 
the  Caerites  the  right  of  isopolity  with  Rome,  that 
is,  the  civitas  without  the  suffragium  and  the  ho- 
nores.  [Civitas  ;  Cohjnia.]  In  the  later  times  of 
the  republic  we  no  longer  find  public  hospitality  es- 
tablished between  Rome  and  a  foreign  state  ;  but  a 
relation  which  amounted  to  the  same  thing  was 
introduced  in  its  stead,  that  is,  towns  were  raised 
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to  the  rank  of  municipia  (Liv.  viii.  14),  and  thus 
obtained  the  civitas  without  the  suflragium  and  the 
honores  ;  and  when  a  town  was  desirous  of  form- 
ing a  similar  relation  with  Rome,  it  entered  into 
clientela  to  some  distinguished  Roman,  who  then 
acted  as  patron  of  the  client-town.  But  the  custom 
of  granting  the  honour  of  hospes  publicus  to  a  dis- 
tinguished foreigner  by  a  decree  of  the  senate, 
seems  to  have  existed  down  to  the  end  of  the  re- 
public. (Liv.  i.  45,  v.  28,  xxxvii.  54.)  Whether 
such  a  public  hospes  undertook  the  same  duties  to- 
wards Roman  citizens,  as  the  Greek  proxenus,  is 
uncertain  ;  but  his  privileges  were  the  same  as 
those  of  a  municeps,  that  is,  he  had  the  civitas,  but 
not  the  suffragium  nor  the  honores.  Public  hos- 
pitality was,  like  the  hospitium  privatum,  hereditary 
in  the  family  of  the  person  to  whom  it  had  been 
granted.  (Diod.  Sic.  xiv.  93.)  The  honour  of 
public  hospes  was  sometimes  also  conferred  upon  a 
distinguished  Roman  by  a  foreign  state.  (Bockh, 
Corp.  Inscrip.  vol.  i.  n.  1331  ;  Cic.pro  Balb.  18,  c. 
Verr,  iv.  65.  Compare  Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Rome, 
vol.  ii.  p.  58 ;  Walter,  Gesch.  des  Rom.  Rechts,  p.  54, 
&c.  ;  Gottling,  Gesch.  der  Rom.  Staatsv.  p.  216, 
&c)  [L.S.] 

HO'STIA.  [Sacrificium.] 
HOSTIS.  [Hospitium  ;  Postliminium.] 
HYACI'NTHIA  (cToK^ia),  a  great  national 
festival,  celebrated  every  year  at  Amyclae  by 
the  Amyclaeans  and  Spartans.  The  ancient  writers 
who  mention  this  festival  do  not  agree  in  the 
name  of  the  divinity  in  whose  honour  it  was  held : 
some  say  that  it  was  the  Amyclaean  or  the  Car- 
neian  Apollo,  others  that  it  was  the  Amyclaean 
hero,  Hyacinthus :  a  third  and  more  probable 
statement  assigns  the  festival  to  the  Amyclaean 
Apollo  and  Hyacinthus  together.  This  Amyclaean 
Apollo,  however,  with  whom  Hyacinthus  was 
assimilated  in  later  times,  must  not  be  confounded 
with  Apollo,  the  national  divinity  of  the  Dorians. 
(Miiller,  Orchom.  p.  327,  Dor.  ii.  8.  §  ]  5.)  The 
festival  was  called  after  the  youthful  hero  Hyacin- 
thus, who  evidently  derived  his  name  from  the 
flower  hyacinth  (the  emblem  of  death  among  the 
ancient  Greeks),  and  whom  Apollo  accidentally 
struck  dead  with  a  quoit.  The  Hyacinthia  lasted 
for  three  days,  and  began  on  the  longest  day  of 
the  Spartan  month  Hecatombeus  (the  Attic  Heca- 
tombaeon,  Hesych.  s.  v.  'EKarofiGevs  ;  Manso, 
Sparta,  iii.  2.  p.  201),  at  the  time  when  the  tender 
flowers  oppressed  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  drooped 
their  languid  heads.  On  the  first  and  last  day  of 
the  Hyacinthia  sacrifices  were  oftered  to  the  dead, 
and  the  death  of  Hyacinthus  was  lamented. 
During  these  two  days  nobody  wore  any  garlands 
at  the  repasts,  nor  took  bread,  but  only  cakes  and 
similar  things,  and  no  paeans  were  sung  in  praise 
of  Apollo  ;  and  when  the  solemn  repasts  were  over, 
every  body  went  home  in  the  greatest  quiet  and 
order.  This  serious  and  melancholy  character  was 
foreign  to  all  the  other  festivals  of  Apollo.  The 
second  day,  however,  was  wholly  spent  in  public 
rejoicings  and  amusements.  Amyclae  was  visited 
by  numbers  of  strangers  (irawfjyvpis  a£i6\oyos  teal 
fieydhr)),  and  boys  played  the  cithara  or  sang  to 
the  accompaniment  of  the  flute,  and  celebrated  in 
anapaestic  metres  the  praise  of  Apollo,  while  others, 
in  splendid  attire,  performed  a  horse-race  in  the 
theatre.  This  horse-race  is  probably  the  ky&v 
mentioned  by  Strabo  (vi.  p.  278).  After  this  race 
there  followed   a   number  of  choruses  of  youths 
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conducted  by  a  xopoirouis  (Xen.  Agesil.  2.  17),  in 
which  some  of  their  national  songs  (&rix<£pia 
irorftfiaTa)  were  sung.  During  the  songs  of  these 
choruses  dancers  performed  some  of  the  ancient 
and  simple  movements  with  the  accompaniment  of 
the  flute  and  the  song.  The  Spartan  and  Amy- 
claean  maidens,  after  this,  riding  in  chariots  made 
of  wicker-work  (Kavadpa),  and  splendidly  adorned, 
performed  a  beautiful  procession.  Numerous  sacri- 
fices were  also  offered  on  this  day,  and  the  citizens 
kept  open  house  for  their  friends  and  relations ;  and 
even  Blaves  were  allowed  to  enjoy  themselves. 
(Didymus,  op.  Athen.  iv.  p.  139.)  One  of  the  fa- 
vourite meals  on  this  occasion  was  called  kottis, 
and  is  described  by  Molpis  (ap.  Athen.  iv.  p.  140) 
as  consisting  of  cake,  bread,  meat,  raw  herbs,  broth, 
figs,  dessert,  and  the  seeds  of  lupine.  Some  ancient 
writers,  when  speaking  of  the  Hyacinthia,  apply 
to  the  whole  festival  such  epithets  aB  can  only  be 
used  in  regard  to  the  second  day  ;  for  instance, 
when  they  call  it  a  merry  or  joyful  solemnity. 
Macrobius  (Saturn,  i.  11)  states  that  the  Amyclae- 
ans  wore  chaplets  of  ivy  at  the  Hyacinthia,  which 
can  only  be  true  if  it  be  understood  of  the  second 
day.  The  incorrectness  of  these  writers  is  how- 
ever in  some  degree  excused  by  the  fact,  that  the 
second  day  formed  the  principal  part  of  the  festive 
season,  as  appears  from  the  description  of  Didy- 
mus, and  as  may  also  be  inferred  from  Xenophon 
(Hellen.  iv.  S.  §  1 1  ;  compare  Agesil.  2.  17),  who 
makes  the  paean  the  principal  part  of  the  Hya- 
cinthia. The  great  importance  attached  to  this 
festival  by  the  Amyclaeans  and  Lacedaemonians 
is  seen  from  the  fact,  that  the  Amyclaeans,  even 
when  they  had  taken  the  field  against  an  enemy, 
always  returned  home  on  the  approach  of  the 
season  of  the  Hyacinthia,  that  they  might  not  be 
obliged  to  neglect  its  celebration  (Xen.  Hellen.  iv. 
5.  §  11  ;  Paus.  iii.  10.  §  1),  and  that  the  Lacedae- 
monians on  one  occasion  concluded  a  truce  of  forty 
days  with  the  town  of  Eira,  merely  to  be  able  to 
return  home  and  celebrate  the  national  festival 
(Paus.  iv.  19.  §  3)  ;  and  that  in  a  treaty  with 
Sparta,  b.o.  421,  the  Athenians,  in  order  to  show 
their  good-will  towards  Sparta,  promised  every 
year  to  attend  the  celebration  of  the  Hyacinthia. 
(Thucyd.  v.  23.)  [L.  S.] 

HY'ALUS.     [Vitkum.] 

HYBREOS  GRAPHE  (SSpeas  ypa<tf).  This 
action  was  the  principal  remedy  prescribed  by  the 
Attic  law  for  wanton  and  contumelious  injury  to 
the  person,  whether  in  the  nature  of  indecent  (Si* 
al&xpovpylas)  or  other  assaults  (Sio  TrMjySiy).  If 
the  offence  were  of  the  former  kind,  it  would  al- 
ways be  available  when  the  sufferer  was  a  minor 
of  either  sex  (for  the  consent  of  the  infant  was 
immaterial),  or  when  an  adult  female  was  forcibly 
violated :  and  this  protection  was  extended  to  all 
conditions  of  life,  whether  bond  or  free.  (Dem.  c. 
Mnid.-p.ti29.  15.)  Thelegalrepresentative(KOpios), 
however,  of  such  person  might,  if  he  pleased,  con- 
sider the  injury  as  a  private  rather  than  a  public 
wrong,  and  sue  for  damages  in  a  civil  action. 
[Biaion  Dike.]  With  respect  to  common  as- 
saults, a  prosecution  of  this  kind  seems  to  have 
been  allowable  only  when  the  object  of  a  wanton 
attack  was  a  free  person  (Aristot.  Rliet.  ii.  24),  as 
the  essence  lay  in  its  contumely,  and  a  slave  could 
incur  no  degradation  by  receiving  a  blow,  though 
the  injury,  if  slight,  might  entitle  the  master  to 
recover    damages    for   the  battery  (alula),   or,  if 
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serious,  for  the  loss  of  his  services  [Bl abes  Dik b ] 
in  a  private  lawsuit.  (Meier,  Att.  Proc.  p.  326.) 
These  two  last-mentioned  actions  might  also  be  re- 
sorted to  by  a  free  citizen  when  similarly  outraged 
in  his  own  person,  if  he  were  more  desirous  of  ob- 
taining compensation  for  the  wrong,  than  the  mere 
punishment  of  the  wrongdoer,  as  the  penalty  in- 
curred by  the  defendant  in  the  public  prosecution 
accrued  to  the  state  and  not  to  the  plaintiff.  A 
fine  also  of  a  thousand  drachmae,  forfeited  by  the 
prosecutor  upon  his  relinquishing  his  suit  or  failing 
to  obtain  the  votes  of  a  fifth  of  the  dicasts,  may 
have  contributed  to  render  causes  of  this  kind  less 
frequent,  and  partly  account  for  the  circumstance 
that  there  are  no  speeches  extant  upon  this  subject. 
If,  however,  the  case  for  the  prosecution  was  both 
strong  and  clear,  the  redress  afforded  by  the  public 
action  was  prompt  and  efficient.  Besides  the  legi- 
timate protectors  of  women  and  children,  any 
Athenian  citizen  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  full  fran- 
chise might  volunteer  an  accusation:  the  declar- 
ation was  laid  before  the  thesmothetae,  who,  ex- 
cept it  were  hindered  by  extraordinary  public  busi- 
ness, were  bound  not  to  defer  the  trial  before  the 
Heliaea  beyond  a  month.  The  severity  of  the 
sentence  extended  to  confiscation  or  death  ;  and  if 
the  latter  were  awarded,  the  criminal  was  executed 
on  the  same  day :  if  a  fine  were  imposed  upon  him 
he  was  allowed  but  eleven  days  for  its  payment, 
and,  if  the  object  of  his  assault  were  a  free  person, 
he  was  imprisoned  till  the  claim  of  the  state  was 
liquidated.  (Dem.  1.  c.  ;  Aeschin.  c.  Timarch.  p. 
41.)  [J.  S.  M.] 

HYDRA'LETA.  [Mola.] 
HYDRAULA  (uBpaotojs),  an  organist.  Ac- 
cording to  an  author  quoted  by  Athenaeus  (iv.  75  ; 
compare  Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  38),  the  first  organist 
was  Ctesibius  of  Alexandria,  who  lived  about  B.  c. 
200,  He  evidently  took  the  idea  of  his  organ 
from  the  Syrinx  or  Pandean  pipes,  a  musical 
instrument  of  the  highest  antiquity  among  the 
Greeks.  His  object  being  to  employ  a  row  of 
pipes  of  great  size,  and  capable  of  emitting  the 
most  powerful  as  well  as  the  softest  sounds,  he  con- 
trived the  means  of  adapting  keys  with  levers 
(ayxaivloKoi),  and  with  perforated  sliders  (Tt&pma), 
to  open  and  shut  the  mouths  of  the  pipes  (y\ufftr6- 
Ko/ia),  a  supply  of  wind  being  obtained,  without 
intermission,  by,  bellows,  in  which  the  pressure  of 
water  performed  the  same  part  which  is  fulfilled  in 
the  modern  organ  by  a  weight.  On  this  account 
the  instrument  invented  by  Ctesibius  was  called 
the  water-organ  (fiSpav\is,  Athen.  1.  c.  ;  ilpavM- 
ithv  opydvov,  Hero,  Spirit. ;  kydraulica  macldna, 
Vitruv.  x.  1 3  ;  Schneider,  ad  he. ;  Drieberg,  die 
pneum.  JErfindungen  der  Grieclten,  pp.  53—61  ; 
tydraulus,  Plin.  H.  JV.  ix.  8  ;  Cic.  Tuse.  iii.  18). 
Its  pipes  were  partly  of  bronze  (xahKidi  apoipa, 
Jul.  Imp.  in  Brunck's  Anal.  ii.  403  ;  seges  aena, 
Claud,  de  Matt.  Theod.  Cons.  316),  and  partly  of 
reed.  The  number  of  its  stops,  and  consequently  of 
its  rows  of  pipes,  varied  from  one  to  eight  (Vitruv. 
/.  «.),  so  that  Tertullian  (de  Anima,  14)  describes 
it  with  reason  as  an  exceedingly  complicated  in- 
strument. It  continued  in  use  so  late  as  the  ninth 
century  of  our  era :  in  the  year  826,  a  water-organ 
was  erected  by  a  Venetian  in  the  church  of  Aquis- 
granum,  the  modern  Aix-la-Chapelle.  (Quix, 
Alunster-hirche  in  Aaelien,  p.  14.) 

The  organ  was  well  adapted  to  gratify  the  Ro- 
man people  in  the  splendid  entertainments  provided 
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for  them  by  the  emperors  and  other  opulent  per- 
sons. Nero  was  very  curious  ahout  organs,  both 
in  regard  to  their  musical  effect  and  their  mecha- 
nism. (Sueton.  Ner.  41.  54.)  A  contorniate  coin 
of  this  emperor,  in  the  British  Museum  (see  wood- 
cut), shows  an  organ  with  a  sprig  of  laurel  on  one 
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tide,  and  a  man  standing  on  the  other,  who  may 
have  been  victorious  in  the  exhibitions  of  the  cir- 
cus or  the  amphitheatre.  It  is  probable  that  these 
medals  were  bestowed  upon  such  victors,  and  that 
the  organ  was  impressed  upon  them  on  account  of 
its  introduction  on  such  occasions.  (Havercamp,  de 
Num.  contornialis  ;  Kasche,  Lex.  Univ.  Rei  Num. 
s.v. Hydrauli&cm Instrumentum.)  The  general  form 
of  the  organ  is  also  clearly  exhibited  in  a  poem 
by  Publilius  Porphyrius  Optatianus,  describing  the 
instrument,  and  composed  of  verses  so  constructed 
as  to  show  both  the  lower  part  which  contained 
the  bellows,  the  wind-chest  which  lay  upon  it,  and 
over  this  the  row  of  26  pipes.  These  are  repre- 
sented by  26  lines,  which  increase  in  length  each 
by  one  letter,  until  the  last  line  is  twice  as  long 
as  the  first.  (Wernsdorf,  Poetae  Lai.  Min.  vol.  ii. 
pp.394— 413.)  TJ.  Y.] 

HYDRAU'LICA        MA'CHINA.        [Hy- 

DRAULA.] 

HYDRAULUS  [Hydraula.] 

HY'DRIA  {iSpta).     [Situla.] 

HYDRIAPHO'RIA(65>ia<popfa)wasoneofthe 
services  which  aliens  (fieroiKot)  residing  at  Athens 
had  to  perform  to  the  Athenians  at  the  Panathenaea, 
and  by  which  it  was  probably  only  intended  to  im- 
press upon  them  the  recollection  that  they  were 
mere  aliens  and  not  citizens.  The  hydriaphoria  was 
performed  only  by  the  wives  of  aliens  (Pollux,  iii. 
55)  ;  whereas  their  daughters  had  on  the  same  oc- 
casion to  perform  the  tTKiafiriQopia  (the  carrying  of 
parasols)  to  the  Athenian  maidens,  and  their  hus- 
bands the  ffKtxpriQopla  (the  carrying  of  vessels, 
see  Aelian,  V.  H.  vi.  1,  with  Perizonius  ;  Harpo- 
crat.  s.  v.  iZKwp4\<popoi).  It  is  clear  from  the  words 
of  Aelian  that  these  humiliating  services  were  riot 
demanded  of  the  aliens  by  the  laws  of  Solon,  but 
that  they  were  introduced  at  a  later  period.  (Pe- 
titus,  Leg.  Att.  p.  95.)  The  hydriaphoria  was 
the  carrying  of  a  vessel  with  water  (iSpia,  Ari- 
stoph.  Eccks.  738),  which  service  the  married  alien 
women  had  to  perform  to  the  married  part  of  the 
female  citizens  of  Athens,  when  they  walked  to  the 
temple  of  Athena  in  the  great  procession  at  the 
Panathenaea.  (Compare  Meursius,  Panathejiaea, 
c.21.)  [L.S.] 

HYDROMELI.     [Vinum.] 

H  Y  LO'RI  or  H  Y  LEO'RI  (iKupoi,  iKnupol),  are 
Baid  by  Hesychius  (».  v.)  to  have  been  officers  who 


had  the  superintendence  of  forests  (phtiv  <pv\4.ffffwv, 
compare  Suidas,  s.  v.).  Aristotle  (Polit.  vi.  5), 
who  divides  all  public  officers  into  three  classes 
(apx<d,  £Tnfj.e\r]Ta.i,  and  u7n;peTai),  reckons  the 
v\upot  among  the  4Trifie\7]rai9  and  says  that  by 
some  they  were  called  aypov6[i.oi.  They  seem  to 
have  been  a  kind  of  police  for  the  protection  of 
the  forests,  similar  to  the  German  forster.  But 
the  exact  nature  of  their  office,  or  the  Greek 
states  where  it  existed,  are  unknown.      [L.  S.J 

HYPAETHRUS.     [Templum.] 

HYPASPISTAE  (vwamttrTat).  [Exercitus, 
p.  488,  b.] 

HYPE'RETES  (inrnperris).  This  word  is  de- 
rived from  ipeaao},  eperijs,  and  therefore  originally 
signifies  a  rower  ;  but  in  later  times  the  word  was, 
with  the  exception  of  the  soldiers  or  marines,  ap- 
plied to  the  whole  body  of  persons  who  performed 
any  service  in  a  vessel.  (Thucyd.  vi.  31,  with 
Goller's  note  ;  Demosth.  c.  Polycl.  pp.  1214, 1216, 
&c. ;  Polyb.  v.  109.)  In  a  still  wider  sense  \nrt)p- 
enis  was  applied  to  any  person  who  acted  as  the 
assistant  of  another,  and  performed  manual  labour 
for  him,  whether  in  sacred  or  profane  things  (Pol- 
lux, i.  1,  16,  viii.  10),  whence  the  word  is  some- 
times used  as  synonymous  with  slave.  (Clitarchns, 
ap.  Atlien*  vi.  p.  267  ;  compare  Pollux,  vii.  8.  2  ; 
Hesych.  s.  v.)  Hence  also  the  name  inrfjperai  was 
sometimes  given  to  those  men  by  whom  the  hopli- 
tae  were  accompanied  when  they  took  the  field, 
and  who  carried  the  luggage,  the  provisions,  and 
the  shield  of  the  hoplites.  (Xen.  Oyrop.  ii.  1.  §31.) 
The  more  common  name  for  this  servant  of  the 
hoplites  was  <ricev6(popos. 

At  Athens  the  name  u7njpeT7js,  or  the  abstract 
fmTip&ria,  seems  to  have  been  applied  to  a  whole 
class  of  officers.  Aristotle  (Potit.  vi.  5)  divides  all 
public  offices  into  three  classes,  ap^ai  or  magis- 
tracies, 4nifie\€iai  or  administrations,  and  inriipearlai 
or  services.  Now  all  public  officers  at  Athens,  in 
as  far  as  they  were  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  or  the  executors  of  its  will,  were  appointed 
by  the  people  itself  or  by  the  senate  ;  and  with 
the  exception  of  some  subaltern  military  officers, 
we  never  find  that  one  public  officer  was  appointed 
by  another.  A  public  officer,  therefore,  when  he 
appointed  another  person  to  perform  the  lower  or 
more  mechanical  parts  of  his  office,  could  not  raise 
him  to  the  rank  of  a  public  officer,  but  merely 
engaged  him  as  a  servant  (uirTjpeTijs),  and  on  his 
own  responsibility.  These  vinipeTat,  therefore, 
were  not  public  officers,  properly  speaking,  but 
only  in  as  far  as  they  took  a  part  in  the  functions 
of  such  officers.  The  original  and  characteristic 
difference  between  them  and  real  public  officers 
was,  that  the  former  received  salaries,  while  the 
latter  had  none.  Among  the  inrTiperaL  were  reckoned 
the  lower  classes  of  scribes  [Grammateus],  he- 
ralds, messengers,  the  ministers  of  the  Eleven,  and 
others.  This  class  of  persons,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed, did  not  enjoy  any  high  degree  of  estimation 
at  Athens  (Pollux,  vi.  31),  and  from  Aristotle 
(Polit.  iv.  12)  it  is  clear  that  they  were  not  always 
Athenian  citizens,  but  sometimes  slaves.     [L.  S.] 

HYPEROON  {imepyov).  [Domus,  p.  426,  a.] 

HYPOBOLES  GRAPHE  (!moSo\r,i  ypa<pi,). 
Of  this  action  we  learn  from  the  Lex  Rhet.  that 
it  was  one  of  the  many  institutions  calculated  to 
preserve  the  purity  of  Attic  descent,  and  preferred 
against  persons  suspected  of  having  been  supposi- 
titious children.     If  this  fact  was  established  at  the 
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trial,  the  pretended  citizen  was  reduced  to  slavery, 
and  his  property  confiscated.  [J.  S.  M.] 

HYPOCAUSTUM.  [Balneae,  p.  192,  b.] 
HYPOCOSME'TAE(OTo;too7«iTa.'),fre(niently 
occur  in  Athenian  inscriptions  of  the  time  of  the 
Roman  empire,  as  assistants  of  the  K0tr[j.7}T'f)s,  who 
at  that  period  was  the  chief  officer  who  regulated 
the  exercises  of  the  Gymnasium.  (Krause,  Gym- 
nastik  und  Agonistik,  vol.  i.  p.  212,  &c.) 

HYPO'CRITES  {imoKpiTis).  [Histrio.] 
HYPODE'MA  (iwoH/ia).  [Calceus.] 
HYPOGE'UM.  [Fonus,  p.  561 ,  a.] 
HYPOGRAMMATEUS  (Airoypcwmreis). 
[Grammateus.] 
HYPO'GRAPHIS.  [Pictura,  No.  VI.] 
HYPOMEI'ONES  (foro^etoes).  [Homoei]. 
HYPOMO'SIA  (uiroftoo-ia).  [Diaetetae  ; 
Dike.] 
HYPO'NOMUS.  [Emissarium.] 
HYPORCHE'MA  (Mpxvi**),  was  a  lively 
kind  of  mimic  dance  which  accompanied  the  songs 
used  in  the  worship  of  Apollo,  especially  among  the 
Dorians.  It  was  performed  hy  men  and  women. 
(Athen.  xiv.  p.  631.)  A  chorus  of  singers  at  the 
festivals  of  Apollo  usually  danced  around  the  altar, 
while  several  other  persons  were  appointed  to  ac- 
company the  action  of  the  song  with  an  appropriate 
mimic  performance  (ATropx^c-Oat).  The  hypor- 
chema  was  thus  a  lyric  dance,  and  often  passed 
into  the  playful  and  comic,  whence  Athenaeus 
(xiv.  p.  630,  &c.)  compares  it  with  the  cordax  of 
comedy.  It  had,  according  to  the  supposition  of 
M'uller,  like  all  the  music  and  poetry  of  the  Dorians, 
originated  in  Crete,  but  was  at  an  early  period  in- 
troduced in  the  island  of  Delos,  where  it  seems  to 
have  continued  to  be  performed  down  to  the  time 
of  Lucian.  (Athen.  i.  p.  15  ;  Lucian,  de  Saltat. 
16  ;  compare  MUller,  Dor.  ii.  8.  §  14.)  A  similar 
kind  of  dance  was  the  yepavos,  which  Theseus  on 
his  return  from  Crete  was  said  to  have  performed 
in  Delos,  and  which  was  customary  in  this  island 
as  late  as  the  time  of  Plutarch.  (Tlies.  21.)  The 
leader  of  this  dance  was  called  yepavovhuSs. 
(Hesych.  s.  v.)  It  was  performed  with  blows,  and 
with  various  turnings  and  windings  (iv  pvBfiw 
irepieA(|6is  Kal  aj/eAi|eis  exovri),  and  was  sald  to 
be  an  imitation  of  the  windings  of  the  Cretan 
labyrinth.  When  the  chorus  was  at  rest,  it  formed 
a  semicircle,  with  leaders  at  the  two  wings.  (Pol- 
lux, iv.  101.) 

The  poems  or  songs  which  were  accompanied  by 
the  hyporchem  were  likewise  called  hyporchemata. 
The  first  poet  to  whom  such  poems  are  ascribed 
was  Thaletas :  their  character  must  have  been  in 
accordance  with  the  playfulness  of  the  dance  which 
bore  the  same  name,  and  by  which  they  were  ac- 
companied. The  fragments  of  the  hyporchemata 
of  Pindar  confirm  thiB  supposition,  for  their  rhythms 
are  peculiarly  light,  and  have  .a  very  imitative 
and  graphic  character.  (Bb'ckh,  de  Meir.  Pind. 
p.  201,  &c,  and  p.  270.)  These  characteristics 
must  have  existed  in  a  much  higher  degree  in  the 
hyporchematic  songs  of  Thaletas.  (MUller,  Hist, 
of  Greek  Lit.  i.  p.  23,  &c.  ;  compare  with  p.  160, 
&c.)  [L.S.] 

HYPOSCE'NIUM.    [Theatrum.] 
HYPOTHE'CA.     [Pignus.] 
HYPOTHECA'RIA  ACTIO.     [Pignus.] 
HYPOTRACHE'LIUM.        [Columna,     p. 
325,  a.] 
HYSPLENX  (B<T7r\7j7{).     [Stadium.] 
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JACULATO'RES.  [Exeroitus,  p.  503,  a.] 

JA'CULUM.     [Hasta.] 

JA'NITOR.     [Janua.] 

JA'NUA  (Svpa),  a  door.  Besides  being  appli- 
cable to  the  doors  of  apartments  in  the  interior  of 
a  house,  which  were  properly  called  ostia  (Isid. 
Orig.  xv.  7 ;  Virg.  Aen.  vi.  43.  81),  this  term  more 
especially  denoted  the  first  entrance  into  the  house, 
i.  e.  the  front  or  street  door,  which  was  also  called 
anticum  (Festus,  s.  ».),  and  in  Greek  Sipa  ai\elos, 
av\eia,  ai\los,  av\ia  (Od.  xxiii.  19  ;  Pind.  Nem. 
i.  19  ;  Menand.  p.  87,  ed.  Mein.  ;  Harpocration, 
s.  v. ;  Theophr.  Char.  18  ;  Theocrit.  xv.  43  ; 
Charit.  i.  2  ;  Herodian,  ii.  1).  The  houses  of  the 
Romans  commonly  had  a  back-door,  called  posti- 
cum,  postica,  or  postieula  (Festus,  s.  e. ;  Hor.  Bpist. 
i.  5.  31  ;  Plaut.  Most.  iii.  3.  27  ;  Sueton.  Claud. 
18),  and  in  Greek  irapaBvpa  dim.  irapaQApiov. 
Cicero  (post.  Red.  6)  also  calls  it  pseudotkyron, 
"  the  false  door,"  in  contradistinction  to  janua,  the 
front  door ;  and,  because  it  often  led  into  the 
garden  of  the  house  (Plaut.  Stick,  iii.  1.  40 — 44), 
it  was  called  the  garden-door  (wrprafa,  Hermip.  ap. 
Athen.  xv.  6). 

The  door-way,  when  complete,  consisted  of  four 
indispensable  parts,  the  threshold,  or  sill ;  the 
lintel  ;   and  the  two  jambs. 

The  threshold  (limen,  fii)\bs,  oiSas)  was  the  ob- 
ject of  superstitious  reverence,  and  it  was  thought 
unfortunate  to  tread  on  it  with  the  left  foot.  On 
this  account  the  steps  leading  into  a  temple  were 
of  an  uneven  number,  because  the  worshipper, 
after  placing  his  right  foot  on  the  bottom  step, 
would  then  place  the  same  foot  on  the  threshold 
also.  (Vitruv.  iii.  4.)  Of  this  an  example  is  pre- 
sented in  the  woodcut,  p.  97. 

The  lintel  (jugvmentum,  Cat.  de  Re  Rust.  14  ; 
supercilium,  Vitruv.  iv.  6)  was  also  called  limen 
(Juv.  vi.  227),  and  more  specifically  limen  superum, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  sill,  which  was  called 
limen  inferum.  (Plaut.  Merc.  v.  1.  1.)  Being  de- 
signed to  support  a  superincumbent  weight,  it  was 
generally  a  single  piece,  either  of  wood  or  stone. 
Hence  those  lintels,  which  still  remain  in  ancient 
buildings,  astonish  us  by  their  great  length.  In 
large  and  splendid  edifices  the  jambs  or  door-posts 
(posies,  (TTa8/M>l)  were  made  to  converge  towards 
the  top,  according  to  certain  rules,  which  are  given 
by  Vitruvius  (I.  c).  In  describing  the  construc- 
tion of  temples  he  calls  them  antepagmenia,  the 
propriety  of  which  term  may  be  understood  from 
the  ground-plan  of  the  door  at  p.  241,  where  the 
hinges  are  seen  to  be  behind  the  jambs.  This 
plan  may  also  serve  to  show  what  Theocritus 
means  by  the  hollow  door-posts  (araSpk  /coiXa 
bvp&uv,  Idyll,  xxiv.  IS).  In  the  Augustan  age 
it  was  fashionable  to  inlay  the  posts  with  tortoise- 
shell.  (Virg.  Georg.  ii.  463.)  Although  the  jamb 
was  sometimes  nearly  twice  the  length  of  the 
lintel,  it  was  made  of  a  single  stone  even  in  the 
largest  edifices.  A  very  striking  effect  was  pro- 
duced by  the  height  of  these  door- ways,  as  well  as 
by  their  costly  decorations,  beautiful  materials,  and 
tasteful  proportions. 

The  door  in  the  front  of  a  temple,  as  it  reached 
nearly  to  the  ceiling,  allowed  the  worshippers  to 
view  from  without  the  entire  statue  of  the  divinity, 
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and  to  observe  the  rites  performed  before  it. 
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Also 


the  whole  light  of  the  building  was  commonly  ad 
mitted  through  the  same  aperture.  These  circum- 
stances are  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  wood- 
cut, showing  the  front  of  a  small  temple  of  Jupiter, 


taken  from  a  bas-relief.  (Mon.  Matt.  vol.  iii.  Tab. 
39.)  The  term  antepagmentum,  which  has  been 
already  explained,  and  which  was  applied  to  the  lin- 
tel as  well  as  the  jambs  (antepagme7itum  superius, 
Vitruv.  iv.  6.  §  1),  implies,  that  the  doors  opened  in- 
wards. This  is  clearly  seen  in  the  same  woodcut, 
and  is  found  to  be  the  construction  of  all  ancient 
buildings  at  Pompeii  and  other  places.  In  some 
of  these  buildings,  as  for  example,  in  that  called 
"  the  house  of  the  tragic  poet,"  even  the  marble 
threshold  rises  about  an  inch  higher  than  the  bot- 
tom of  the  door  (Gell's  Pompeia-na,  2nd  Ser.  vol.  i. 
p.  144),  so  that  the  door  was  in  every  part  behind 
the  door-case.  After  the  time  of  Hippias  the 
street-doors  were  not  permitted  to  open  outwardly 
at  Athens  (Becker,  ChariUes,  vol.  i.  pp.  189,  200); 
and  hence  evtiovvaL  meant  to  open  the  door  on 
coming  in,  and  iiritnrda-curBat  or  £<pe\ic6<ratr8ai  to 
shut  it  on  going  out.  In  a  single  instance  only 
were  the  doors  allowed  to  open  outwardly  at  Rome ; 
an  exception  was  made  as  a  special  privilege  in 
honour  of  M.  Valerius  Publicola.  (Schneider,  in 
Vitruv.  iv.  6.  §  6.) 

The  lintel  of  the  oblong  door-case  was  in  all 
large  and  splendid  buildings,  such  as  the  great 
temples,  surmounted  either  by  an  architrave  and 
cornice,  or  by  a  cornice  only.  As  this  is  not 
shown  in  the  bas-relief  above  introduced,  an  actual 
door-way,  viz.,  that  of  the  temple  of  Hercules  at 
Cora,  is  here  added.  Above  the  lintel  is  an  archi- 
trave with  a  Latin  inscription  upon  it,  and  above 
this  a  projecting  cornice  supported  on  each  side  by 
a  console,  which  reaches  to  a  level  with  the  bottom 
of  the  lintel.  The  top  of  the  cornice  {corona  summa, 
Vitruv.  iv.  6.  §  1)  coincided  in  height  with  the  tops 
of  the  capitals  of  the  columns  of  the  pronaos,  so 
that  the  door-way,  with  its  superstructure,  was 
exactly  equal  in  height  to  the  columns  and  the 


Antab.  This  superstruction  was  the  hyperihyrum 
of  Vitruvius  (I.  c),  and  of  the  Greek  architects 
whom  he  followed.  The  next  woodcut  shows  one  of 
the  two  consoles  which  support  the  cornice  of  a  beau- 
tiful Ionic  door- way  in  the  temple  of  Minerva  Polias 
at  Athens.  In  the  inscription  relating  to  the  build- 
ing of  that  temple,  which  is  now  in  the  Elgin  col- 
lection of  the  British  Museum,  the  object  here 
delineated  is  called  o5s  T<p  iwepBvpip.  Other 
Greek  names  for  it,  uBed  by  Vitruvius  (iv.  6.  §  4), 
are  parotis  and  ancon,  literally  a  "  side-ear  "  and 
"  an  elbow."  The  use  of  consoles,  or  trusses,  in 
this  situation  was  characteristic  of  the  Ionic  style 
of  architecture,  being  never  admitted  in  the  Doric. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  Homer  (Od.  vii.  90), 
Hesiod  {Scut.  271),  and  Herodotus  (i.  179),  use 
the  term  inrepdvpov,  or  its  diminutive  imzpdvpiov, 
to  include  the  lintel.  Upon  some  part  of  the  hyper- 
thyrum  there  was  often  an  inscription,  recording 
the  date  and  occasion  of  the  erection,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  temple  of  Hercules  above  represented, 
or  else  merely  expressing  a  moral  sentiment,  like 
the  celebrated  "  Know  thyself"  upon  the  temple  at 
Delphi. 

The  door  itself  was  called  /oris  orvalva,  and  in 
Greek  aavis,  K\ialas,  or  diperpov.  These  words 
are  commonly  found  in  the  plural,  because  the  door- 
way of  every  building  of  the  least  importance  con- 
tained two  doors  folding  together,  as  in  all  the 
instances  already  referred  to.  When  foris  is  used 
in  the  singular,  we  may  observe  that  it  denotes  one 
of  the  folding-doors  only,  as  in  the  phrase  foris 
crepuit,  which  occurs  repeatedly  in  Plautus,  and 
describes  the  creaking  of  a  single  valve,  opened 
alone  and  turning  on  its  pivots.  Even  the  internal 
doors  of  houses  were  bivalve  (Gt"ll*s  Pompeiana, 
2nd  Ser.  vol.  i.  p.  166)  ;  hence  we  read  of  "  the 
folding-doors  of  a  bed-chamber"  (fores  cubiculi, 
Suet.  Aug.  82  ;  Q.  Curt.  v.  6  ;  travlSes  eS  apapv'iai, 
Horn.  Od.  xxiii.  42  ;  irihai  Snr\d!,  Soph.  Oed. 
Tyr.  1261).  But  in  every  case  each  of  the  two 
valves  was  wide  enough  to  allow  persons  to  pass 
through  without  opening  the  other  valve  also. 
6  6 
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Even  each  valve  was  sometimes  double,  so  as  to 
fold  like  our  window-shutters  (duplices  compliea- 
bilesque,  Isid.  Orig.  xv.  7).  The  mode  of  attach- 
ing doors  to  the  door-way  is  explained  under  the 
article  Gardo. 

The  remaining  specimens  of  ancient  doors  are 
all  of  marble  or  of  bronze  ;  those  made  of  wood, 
which  was  by  far  the  most  common  material,  have 
perished.  The  door  of  a  tomb  at  Pompeii  (Mazois, 
Ruines  de  Pompei,  vol.  i.  pL  xix.  fig.  4)  is  made 
of  a  single  piece  of  marble,  including  the  pivots, 
which  were  encased  in  bronze,  and  turned  in 
sockets  of  the  same  metal.  It  is  3  feet  high,  2  feet 
9  inches  wide,  4J  inches  thick.  It  is  cut  in  front 
to  resemble  panels,  and  thus  to  approach  nearer 
to  the  appearance  of  a  common  wooden  door,  and 
it  was  fastened  by  a  lock,  traces  of  which  remain. 
The  beautifully  wrought  tombs  of  Asia  Minor 
and  other  eastern  countries  have  stone  doors, 
made  either  to  turn  on  pivots  or  to  slide  sideways 
in  grooves.  Doors  of  bronze  are  often  mentioned 
by  ancient  writers.  (Herod,  i.  179  ;  Plin.  H.  N. 
xxxiv.  7.)  The  doors  of  a  supposed  temple  of 
Remus,  still  existing  at  Rome,  and  now  occupied 
as  a  Christian  church,  are  of  this  material.  Mr. 
Donaldson  (Collection  of  Door-ways  from,  Ancient 
Buildings,  London,  1833,  pi.  21)  has  represented 
them  filling  up  the  lower  part  of  the  door-way  of 
the  temple  at  Cora,  as  shown  in  the  last  woodcut, 
which  is  taken  from  him.  The  four  panels  are 
surrounded  by  rows  of  small  circles,  marking  the 
spots  on  which  were  fixed  rosettes  or  bosses,  simi- 
lar to  those  which  are  described  and  figured  in  the 
article  Bulla,  and  which  served  both  to  strengthen 
and  to  adorn  the  doors.  The  leaves  of  the  doors 
were  sometimes  overlaid  with  gold,  which  was  an 
Eastern  practice,  as  we  see  from  the  doors  in  the 
temple  of  Solomon  at  Jerusalem  (1  Kings,  vi.  32 — 
35)  ;  at  other  times  they  were  enriched  with  the 
most  exquisite  carving.  (Ovid.  Met.  viii.  705  ;  Virg. 
Georg.  iii.  26,  Aen.  vi.  20 — 33.)  Those  in  the  temple 
of  Minerva,  at  Syracuse,  are  said  by  Cicero  (Verr. 
iv.  56)  to  have  exceeded  all  others  in  the  curious 
and  beautiful  workmanship  executed  upon  them  in 
gold  and  ivory.  "  It  is  incredible,"  says  he,  "  how 
many  Greeks  have  left  writings  descriptive  of  the 
elegance  of  these  valves."  One  of  the  ornaments 
was  "  a  most  beautiful  Gorgon's  head  with  tresses 
of  snakes,"  probably  occupying  the  centre  of  a 
panel.  In  addition  to  the  sculptures .  upon  the 
valves  themselves,  the  finest  statues  were  some- 
times placed  beside  them,  probably  at  the  base  of 
the  antepagmenta,  as  in  the  magnificent  temple  of 
Juno  in  Samos.  (Cic.  Verr.  i.  23.)  In  the 
fancied  palace  of  Alcinous  (Od.  vii.  83 — 94)  the 
door-case,  which  was  of  silver  with  a  threshold  of 
bronze,  included  folding-doors  of  gold  ;  whilst  dogs, 
wrought  in  gold  and  silver,  guarded  the  approach, 
probably  disposed  like  the  avenue  of  sphinxes  be- 
fore an  Egyptian  temple.  As  luxury  advanced 
among  the  Romans  metal  took  the  place  of  wood, 
even  in  the  doors  of  the  interior  of  a  house.  Hence 
the  Quaestor  Sp.  Carvilius  reproved  Camillus  for 
having  his  chamber  doors  covered  with  bronze 
(aerata  ostia,  Plin.  I.  c). 

A  lattice-work  is  to  be  observed  above  the 
bronze  doors  in  the  last  woodcut,  Mr.  Donaldson 
having  introduced  it  on  the  authority  more  espe- 
cially of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  where  the  upper 
part  of  the  door-way  is  filled  with  a  window  such 
as  that  here  represented.  Vitruvius  (iv.  6.  §  1 )  calls 
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it  the  hypaetrum,  and  his  language  implies  that  it 
was  commonly  used  in  temples. 

The  folding-doors  exhibited  in  the  last  woodcut, 
instead  of  a  rebate  such  as  we  employ,  have  an  up- 
right bronze  pilaster  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
door-way,  so  as  to  cover  the  joining  of  the  valves. 
The  fastenings  of  the  door  (claustra,  Ovid.  Amor. 
i.  6. 17  ;  obices)  commonly  consisted  in  a  bolt 
(pessulus  ;  fidvh'dkos,  kotox^?,  K\e70pov,  AH. 
K\rj8pov,  Soph.  Oed.  Tyr.  1262,  1287,  1294) 
placed  at  the  base  of  each  foris,  so  as  to  admit  of 
being  pushed  into  a  socket  made  in  the  sill  to  re- 
ceive it  (irufyiV,  Soph.  Oed.  Tyr.  1261).  The 
Pompeian  door-ways  show  two  holes  correspond- 
ing to  the  bolts  of  the  two  fores  (Gell,  Pompeiana, 
2nd  Ser.  vol.  i.  p.  167)  ;  and  they  agree  with 
numerous  passages  which  mention  in  the  plural 
number  "  the  bolts,"  or, "  both  the  bolts "  of  a  door. 
(Plaut.  Aulvl.  i.  2.  26,  Cure.  i.  2.  60—70  ;  Soph. 
II.  ce.  ;  Callira.  in  Apoll.  6.) 

The  annexed  woodcut  shows  an  ancient  bolt 
preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Naples.  (Mazois, 
Raines  de  Pompei,  vol.  i.  part.  2.  pi.  vii.) 


By  night,  the  front-door  of  the  house  was  further 
secured  by  means  of  a  wooden  and  sometimes  an 
iron  bar  (sera,  repagula,  ftox^-os)  placed  acrnss  it, 
and  inserted  into  sockets,  on  each  side  of  the  door- 
way. (Festus,  s.v.  Adserere;  Ovid.  Amor.  i.  6. 
24— -56.)  Hence  it  was  necessary  to  remove  the 
bar  (top  fiox^-ov  trapd(pepeiy,  dz/a,uoxAeuefi',  Eurip. 
Med.  1309)  in  order  to  open  the  door  (reswore). 
(Theophrast.  Char.  18  ;  Plutarch,  Pelop.  p.  517, 
ed.  Steph.  ;  Plaut.  Cist.  iii.  18  ;  Ovid.  Met.v.  120.) 
Even  chamber-doors  were  secured  in  the  same 
manner  (Heliodor.  vi.  p.  281,  ed.  Comm. ;  cubieidi 
obseratis  foribus,  Apul.  Met.  ix.)  ;  and  here  also, 
in  case  of  need,  the  bar  was  employed  as  a  further 
security  in  addition  to  the  two  bolts  (K\y0pa  trvp.- 
irepaivovTes  ti6x^-ois,  Eurip.  Orest.  1546,  1566, 
Iph.  Aid.  345,  Androm.  952).  To  fasten  the 
door  with  the  bolt  was  januae  pessuhtm  obdere,  with 
the  bar  januam  obserare  (Ter.  Eun.  iii.  5.  hh,  iv. 
6.  26,  Heaut.  ii.  3.  37).  At  Athens  a  jealous 
husband  sometimes  even  proceeded  to  seal  the  door 
of  the   women's   apartment      (Aristoph.   Thesm. 
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422  ;  Menand.  p.  185,  ed.  Mein.)  The  door  of  a 
bed-chamber  was  sometimes  covered  with  a  curtain 
[Velum]. 

In  the  Odyssey  (i.  442,  iv.  802,  xxi.  6,  46-- 
50)  we  find  mention  of  a  contrivance  for  bolting  or 
unbolting  a  door  from  the  outside,  which  consisted 
in  a  leathern  thong  (tfi&s)  inserted  through  a  hole 
in  the  door,  and  by  means  of  a  loop,  ring,  or  hook 
(ictofc,  K\7fts\  which  was  the  origin  of  keys,  capa- 
ble of  laying  hold  of  the  bolt  so  as  to  move  it  in 
the  manner  required.  The  bolt  by  the  progress  of 
improvement  was  transformed  into  a  lock,  and  the 
keys  found  at  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  and 
those  attached  to  rings  (Goriaei,  Dactylioth.  42, 
205 — 209)  prove,  that  among  the  polished  Greeks 
and  Romans,  the  art  of  the  locksmith  (kJIeioWoios) 
approached  very  nearly  to  its  present  state.  (  Achill. 

Tat.  a  19.) 

The  door  represented  in  the  first  woodcut  to  this 
article  has  a  ring  upon  each  valve,  which  was  used 
to  shut  the  door,  and  therefore  called  the  ima-ira- 
ffTrjp,  Herodotus  (vi.  91)  tells  a  story  of  a  captive 
who  having  escaped  to  a  temple  of  Ceres,  clung  to 
the  rings  on  the  doors  with  both  his  hands.  This 
appendage  to  the  door,  which  was  sometimes  gilt 
and  very  handsome,  was  also  called,  on  account  of 
its  form,  tcpUos  and  icop(*>vi)9  i.  e.  a  "  circle  "  or 
"  crown  "  (Horn.  Od.  i.  441,  vii.  90)  ;  and,  be- 
cause it  was  used  sometimes  as  a  knocker,  it  was 
called  $6irTpov  (Harpocrat,  s.  v.  ;  Xen.  Hellen.  vi. 
4.  §  36).  The  term  ko>o|,  "  a  crow "  (Brunck, 
Anal.  iii.  168),  probably  denoted  a  knocker  more 
nearly  approaching  the  form  of  that  bird,  or  per- 
haps of  its  neck  and  head.  The  lowest  figure  in 
the  last  woodcut  shows  a  richly  ornamented  epi- 
spaster,  from  the  collection  at  Naples.  That  with 
a  lion's  head  is  taken  from  a  bas-relief,  represent- 
ing the  doors  of  a  temple,  in  the  collection  at  Ince- 
Blundell,  near  Liverpool.  The  third  figure  is  from 
the  Neapolitan  Museum. 

Before  the  door  of  a  palace,  or  of  any  private  house 
of  a  superior  description,  there  was  a  passage  lead- 
ing to  the  door  from  the  public  road,  which  was 
called  vestibulum  (Isid.  Orig.  xv.  7  ;  Plaut.  Most. 
iii.  2.  132  ;  GelL  xvi.  5)  and  irp6dvpov  (Vitruv. 
vi.  7.  5  ;  Horn.  Od.  xviii.  10—100 ;  Herod,  iii.  35, 
140).  It  was  provided  with  seats  (Herod,  vi.  35). 
It  was  sometimes  covered  by  an  arch  [Camera], 
which  was  supported  by  two  pillars  (Serv.  ad 
Virg,  Aen.  ii.  469)  ;  and  sometimes  adorned  with 
sculptures  (Virg.  Aen.  vii.  181  ;  Juv.  vii.  126), 
Here  persons  waited,  who  came  in  the  morning  to 
pay  their  respects  to  the  occupier  of  the  house. 
(Gell.  iv.  1.)  In  the  vestibule  was  placed  the 
domestic  altar  [Ara].  The  Athenians  also 
planted  a  laurel  in  the  same  situation,  beside  a 
figure  designed  to  represent  Apollo  (Aristoph. 
Th&sm.  496  ;  Plaut.  Merc.  iv.  1.  11,  12)  ;  and 
statues  of  Mercury  were  still  more  frequent  (Thu- 
cyd,  vi.  27),  being  erected  there  on  the  principle 
of  setting  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief.  (Schol.  ad  Aris- 
toph. Plut.  1155.) 

The  Don  aria  offered  to  the  gods  were  suspended 
not  only  from  the  Antae,  but  likewise  from  the 
door-posts  and  lintels  of  their  temples  (Virg. 
Aen.  iii. 287,  v.  360  ;  Ovid.  Trist.m.  1.  34  ;  Hor. 
Carm.  iv.  15.  8,  Epist.  i.  1.  5,  i.  18,  56  ;  Pers. 
Sat.  vi.  45  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxv.  4),  as  well  as  of 
palaces,  which  in  ancient  times  partook  of  the 
sanctity  of  temples.  (Virg.  Aen.  ii.  503,  vii.  183.) 
Victors  ic  the  games  suspended   their  crowns  at 
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the  door  of  a  temple.  (Pind.  Nem.  v.  53.)  In 
like  manner  peisons  fixed  to  the  jambs  and  lintels 
of  their  own  doors  the  spoils  which  they  had  taken 
in  battle.  (Festus,  s.  v.  Resignare  ;  Plin.  H.  N. 
xxxv.  2.)  Stag's  horns  and  boar's  tusks  were  on 
the  same  principle  used  to  decorate  the  doors  of 
the  temples  of  Diana,  and  of  the  private  indivi- 
duals who  had  taken  these  animals  in  the  chace. 
Owls  and  other  nocturnal  birdB  were  nailed  upon 
the  doors  as  in  modern  times.  (Pallad.  de  Re  Rust. 
i.  35.)  Also  garlands  and  wreaths  of  flowers  were 
suspended  over  the  doors  of  temples  in  connection 
with  the  performance  of  religious  rites,  or  the  ex- 
pression of  public  thanksgiving,  being  composed  in 
each  case  of  productions  suited  to  the  particular 
divinity  whom  they  were  intended  to  honour.  In 
this  manner  the  corona  spicea  was  suspended  in 
honour  of  Ceres  (Tib.  i.  1.  21  ;  see  also  Virg. 
Oris,  95 — 98).  Laurel  was  so  used  in  token  of 
victory,  especially  at  Rome  (Ovid.  Met.  i.  562), 
where  it  sometimes  overshadowed  tho  Corona 
Civica  on  the  doors  of  the  imperial  palace.  (Ovid. 
Trist.  iii.  1,  35—49  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xv.  39  ;  laureatis 
foribus,  Sen.  Gonsol.  ad  Polyb.  35  ;  Val.  Max.  ii. 
8.  §  7.)  The  doors  of  private  houses  were  orna- 
mented in  a  similar  way,  and  with  different  plants 
according  to  the  occasion.  More  especially,  in  cele- 
bration of  a  marriage  either  laurel  or  myrtle  was 
placed  about  the  door  of  the  bridegroom.  (Juv.  vi. 
79,  228  ;  Claud,  de  Nupt.  Hon.  et  Mar.  208.) 
Catullus,  in  describing  an  imaginary  marriage,  sup- 
poses the  whole  vestibulum  to  have  been  tastefully 
overarched  with  the  branches  of  trees.  (Epithal. 
Pel.  et  Tliet.  278—293.)  The  birth  of  a  child 
was  also  announced  by  a  chaplet  upon  the  door 
(Juv,  ix.  84),  and  a  death  was  indicated  by  cy- 
presses, probably  in  pots,  placed  in  the  vestibulum. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  xvi.  60  ;  Serv.  in  Virg.  Aen.  iii.  64.) 
In  addition  to  trees,  branches,  garlands,  and 
wreaths  of  flowers,  the  Romans  sometimes  dis- 
played lamps  and  torches  before  the  doors  of  their 
houses  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  gratitude  and 
joy.  (Juv.  xii.  92.)  Music,  both  vocal  and  instru- 
mental, was  sometimes  performed  in  the  vestibulum, 
especially  on  occasions  when  it  was  intended  to  do 
honour  to  the  master  of  the  house,  or  to  one  of  his 
family.  (Pind.  Nem.  i.  19,  20,  Isth.  vii.  3.) 

It  was  considered  improper  to  enter  a  house 
without  giving  notice  to  its  inmates.  This  notice 
the  Spartans  gave  by  shouting  ;  the  Athenians  and 
all  other  nations  by  using  the  knocker  already  de- 
scribed, but  more  commonly  by  rapping  with  the 
knuckles  or  with  a  stick  (wrpouew/,  Kdwreiv,  Becker, 
CItarik.  vol  i.  pp.  230—234;  Plat.  Protag.  pp.  151, 
159,  ed.  Bekker.)  In  the  houses  of  the  rich  a 
porter  (janitor,  custos,  &vpwp6s)  was  always  in  at- 
tendance to  open  the  door.  (Tibull.  i.  1.  56.)  He 
was  commonly  a  eunuch  or  a  slave  (Plat.  I.  c), 
and  was  chained  to  his  post.  (Ovid.  Amor.  i.  6  ; 
Sueton.  de  Clar.  RJiet.  3.)  To  assist  him  in  guard- 
ing the  entrance,  a  dog  was  universally  kept  near 
it,  being  also  attached  by  a  chain  to  the  wall  (Theo- 
crit.  xv.  43  ;  Apollodor.  ap.  Athen.  i.  4  ;  Aristoph. 
Th&sm.  423,  Lysist.  1217  ;  Tibull.  ii.  4.  32—36)  ; 
and  in  reference  to  this  practice,  the  warning  Cave 
Canem,  ev\aSov  t^v  idtva.,  was  sometimes  written 
near  the  door.  Of  this  a  remarkable  example  oc- 
curs in  "  the  house  of  the  tragic  poet  "  at  Pompeii, 
where  it  is  accompanied  by  the  figure  of  a  fierce 
dog,  wrought  in  mosaic  on  the  pavement.  (Gell's 
Pomp.  2nd  Ser.  vol.  i.  pp.  142,  145.)  Instead 
ss  2 
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of  this  harsh  admonition,  some  walls  or  pavements 
exhibited  the  more  gracious  SALVE  or  XAIPE. 
(Plat.  Charm,  p.  94,  ed.  Heindorf.)  The  appro- 
priate names  for  the  portion  of  the  house  immedi- 
ately behind  the  door  (Svpi&v,  Soph.  Oed.  Tyr. 
1242,  Elect,  328),  denotes  that  it  was  a  kind  of 
apartment ;  it  corresponded  to  the  hall  or  lobby  of 
our  houses.  Immediately  adjoining  it,  and  close 
to  the  front  door,  there  was  in  many  houses  a 
small  room  for  the  porter  (cella,  or  ceUulajanitoris, 
Sueton.  Vilell.  16  ;  Varro,  de  Re  Rust.  i.  13  ; 
Srupaspitov,  Pollux,  i.  77).  [J.  Y.] 

IATRALIPTA,  IATRALIPTES,  or  1A- 
,  TROALIPTES  (iaTpaA.6iirrijs),  the  name  given 
by  the  ancients  to  a  physician  who  paid  particular 
attention  to  that  part  of  medical  science  called 
latraliptice.  The  name  is  compounded  of  laTpbs 
and  a\ei<pa>,  and  signifies  literally  a  physician  that 
cures  by  anointing.  According  to  Pliny  (H.  N. 
xxix.  2),  they  were  at  first  only  the  slaves  of  phy- 
sicians, but  afterwards  rose  to  the  rank  of  physicians 
themselves,  and  were  therefore  superior  to  the 
aliptae.  [Aliptae.]  The  word  occurs  in  Paulus 
Aegineta  (De  Re  Med.  iii.  47),  Celsus  (De  Medic. 
i.  1)  and  other  medical  writers.  [W.  A.  G.] 
IATRUS  (iarp6s).  [Mbdicus] 
IATROSOPHISTA  ("iaTpoo-otfxo-rijs),  an  an- 
cient medical  title,  signifying  apparently  (according 
to  Du  Cange,  Glossar.  Med.  et.  Inf.  Graecit.)  one 
who  both  taught  medicine  and  also  practised  it 
aimself ;  as  the  ancients  made  a  distinction  be- 
tween Si5ao-KaAi/rfj  and  %pyaris,  the  art  and  the 
science  of  medicine,  the  theory  and  the  practice. 
(Damascius  in  vita  Jsidori.)  Eunapius  Sardianus 
(De  Vit.  Philosoph.  et  Sophist,  p.  168,  ed.  Antwerp.. 
1568)  calls  them  ^7i(rK7}fj.evovs  \eyeiu  re  Kal 
iroieiv  larpudiv.  The  word  is  somewhat  varied  in 
different  authors.  Socrates  (Hist.  Eccles.  vii.  13) 
calls  Adamantius  larpiK&v  \6yaov  ffoipun^s.  Ste- 
phanus  Byzantinus  (s.  v.  Tea)  mentions  tuv 
larpav  <roipi(STi]s  ;  Callisthenes  (quoted  in  Du 
Cange),  iuTpbs  ao<piOTi\s  :  and  Theophanes  (ibid.) 
(7o(piffri\s  ttjs  laTpiKrjs  iirio'T'fifnis.  Several  ancient 
physicians  are  called  by  this  title,  e.  g.  Magnes 
(Theoph.  Protospath.  De  Urinis),  Cassius,  the 
author  of  "  Quaestiones  Medicae  et  Naturales," 
and  others.  [W.A.  G] 

IDUS.  [Calendarium,  Roman.] 
JENTA'CULUM.     [Coena,  p.  306,  a.] 
IGNO'BILES.     [Nobiles.] 
IGNOMI'NIA.     [Infamia.] 
ILE  (fan).     [Exehcitus,  p.  488,  b.] 
ILLUSTRES.     When  Constantine  the  Great 
re-organized  the  Roman  administration,  he  divided 
the  principal  magistrates  and  officials  into  three 
classes :  —  1 .  The  IUustres,  who  held  the  first  rank ; 
2.  The  Spectahiles  ■  and  3.  The  Clarissimi.     The 
title  of  IUustres  belonged  only  to  the  Consules,  the 
Patricii,  the  Praefectus  praetorio,  the  Praefectus 
urbi,  the  Praepositus  sacri  cubiculi,  the  Magistri 
militum,  the  Magister  officiorum,  the  Quaestor  sacri 
palatii,  the  Comes  sacrarum  largitionum,  and  the 
Comes  rerum  privatarum.  Even  among  the  IUustres 
there  was  a  gradation  of  rank,  the  Consuls  and 
Patricii  being  regarded  as  higher  in  dignity  than  the 
others.    The  titles  Sublimissimi,  Excellenlissimi.  and 
Magnifiei  are  used  as  synonymous  with  IUustres. 
Among  the  privileges  of  the  IUustres  we  read  that 
in  criminal  cases  they  could  only  be  tried  by  the 
emperor  himself  or  by  an  imperial   commission, 
and  that  they  could  appear  before  the  courts  by 
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means  of  procurators.  (Cod.  Theod.  6.  tit.  6,  Sec, 
with  the  commentary  of  Gothofred  ;  Walter,  Gfesch- 
ichte  des  Romischen  Redds,  §  380,  2nd  ed.  ;  Gibbon, 
Decline  and  Fall,  c.  17.  vol.  iii.  p.  34,  London, 
1797.) 

IMA'GINUM  JUS.     [Nobiles.] 

IMA'GO,  the  representation  or  likeness  of  any 
object,  is  derived  from  the  root  im  or  sim,  which 
appears  in  im-itari  and  sim-ilis,  and  likewise  in 
the  Greek  6fi-6s.  ("  Imago  ab  imitatione  dicta," 
Festus,  s.  v.  ;  "Imago  dicitur  quasi  imitago,"  Por- 
phyr.  ad  Hor.  Carm.  i.  12.  4.)  It  was  especiaUy 
applied  among  the  Romans  to  indicate  the  waxen 
busts  of  deceased  ancestors,  which  distinguished 
Romans  kept  in  the  atria  of  their  houses,  and  of 
which  an  account  is  given  in  the  article  Nobiles. 
The  word  is  also  used  in  general  to  signify  a  por- 
trait or  statue  of  a  person  ;  on  both  of  which 
some  remarks  are  made  under  Pictura,  No.  XV. 
and  Statuaria,  No.  II. 

I'MBRICES.     [Tegula.] 

IMMUNI'TAS  (from  in  and  mums),  signifies, 
1.  A  freedom  from  taxes.  2.  A  freedom  from  ser- 
vices which  other  citizens  had  to  discharge.  With 
respect  to  the  first  kind  of  immunitas  we  find  that 
the  emperors  frequently  granted  it  to  separate 
persons  (Suet.  Aug.  40),  or  to  certain  classes  of 
persons,  or  to  whole  states.  When  granted  to 
individuals  the  immunitas  ceased  with  their 
death,  but  in  the  case  of  states  the  privilege  con- 
tinued to  subsequent  generations.  (Big.  SO.  tit. 
15.  s.  4.  §  3.)  Thus  we  find  that  certain  people 
in  IUyria  had  immunitas  from  taxes  (Liv.  xlv. 
26),  and  that  the  emperor  Claudius  granted  freedom 
from  taxation  in  perpetuum  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Ilium.  (Suet.  Claud.  25.)  The  Roman  soldiers 
from  the  time  of  Nero  were  exempt  from  all  duties 
on  goods  which  they  might  carry  into  the  pro- 
vinces for  their  own  use  or  might  purchase  in  any 
place.   (Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  51  ;  Cod.  4.  tit  61.  s.  3.) 

The  second  kind  of  immunitas  was  granted  to  all 
persons  who  had  a  valid  excuse  (excusatio)  to  he 
released  from  such  services,  and  also  to  other  per- 
sons as  a  special  favour.  Under  the  republic,  public 
offices  were  objects  of  ambition,  and  consequently 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  persons  to  dis- 
charge them  even  when  they  were  attended  with 
expense  to  the  individual  who  held  them.  But 
under  the  empire  the  case  became  different.  Many 
offices  which  entailed  expenses,  such,  for  instance, 
as  that  of  the  decuriones  in  the  municipia,  were 
avoided  rather  than  sought  after  ;  and  hence  various 
regulations  were  made  at  different  times  to  define 
the  classes  of  persons  who  were  entitled  to  ex- 
emption. (Comp.  Dig.  50.  tit.  6  ;  Cod.  10.  tit.  47 
and  48.)  The  definition  of  immunitas  in  this  sense 
is  given  by  Paulus  (Dig.  50.  tit.  16.  s.  18):  — 
"  Munus  —  onus,  quod  cum  remittatur,  vacationem 
militiae  munerisque  praestat,  inde  immunitatem  ap- 
pellari."  The  immunitas  might  be  either  general, 
from  all  services  which  a  citizen  owed  to  the  state, 
orspecial,  such  as  from  military  service  [Exercitus, 
p.  499],  from  taking  the  office  of  tutor  or  guardian 
[Tutor],  and  the  like. 

IMPE'NDIUM.     [Fenijs,  p.  526,  b.] 

IMPERATI'VAE  FERIAE.     [Feriae.] 

IMPERA'TOR.     [Imperium.] 

IMPE'RIUM.  Gaius  (iv.  103),  when  making 
a  division  of  judicia  into  those  Quae  Legitimo 
jure  consistunt,  and  those  Quae  Imperio  conti- 
nentur,  observes   that   the   latter  are    so  called 
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because  they  continue  in  force  during  the  Impe- 
rium  of  him  who  has  granted  them.  Legitima 
judicia  were  those  which  were  prosecuted  in  Rome 
or  within  the  first  miliarium,  between  Roman 
citizens,  and  before  a  single  judex.  By  a  Lex 
Julia  Judiciaria,  such  judicia  expired,  unless  they 
were  concluded  within  a  year  and  six  months. 
All  other  judicia  were  said  Imperio  contineri, 
whether  conducted  within  the  above  limits  before 
recuperatores,  or  before  a  single  judex,  when 
either  the  judex  or  one  of  the  litigant  parties  was 
a  pcregrinus,  or  when  conducted  beyond  the  first 
miliarium  either  between  Roman  citizens  or  pere- 
grini.  From  this  passage  it  follows  that  there 
were  judicia  quae  Imperio  continebantur,  which 
were  granted  in  Rome  ;  which  is  made  clearer  by 
what  follows.  There  was  a  distinction  between  a 
judicium  ex  lege,  that  is,  a  judicium  founded  on  a 
particular  lex,  and  a  judicium  legitimum  ;  for 
instance,  if  a  man  sued  in  the  provinces  under  a 
lex,  the  Aquilia  for  example,  the  judicium  was  not 
legitimum,  but  was  said  Imperio  contineri,  that  is, 
the  Imperium  of  the  praeses  or  proconsul,  who 
gave  the  judicium.  The  same  was  the  case  if  a 
man  sued  at  Rome  ex  lege,  and  the  judicium  was 
before  recuperatores,  or  there  was  a  peregrinus 
concerned.  If  a  man  sued  under  the  praetor's 
edict,  and  consequently  not  ex  lege,  and  a  judi- 
cium was  granted  in  Rome  and  the  same  was  be- 
fore one  judex  and  no  foreigner  was  concerned,  it 
was  legitimum.  The  judicia  legitima  are  men- 
tioned by  Cicero  (Pro  Rose.  Com.  5  ;  Or.  Part. 
12) ;  but  it  may  perhaps  be  doubted  if  he  uses 
the  term  in  the  sense  in  which  Gaius  does. 
It  appears  then,  that  in  the  time  of  Gaius,  so  long 
as  a  man  had  jurisdictio,  so  long  was  he  said  to 
have  Imperium.  Imperium  is  defined  by  Ulpian 
(Dig.  2.  tit.  1.  s.  3)  to  be  either  merum  or 
mixtum.  To  have  the  merum  Imperium  is  to 
have  "  gladii  potestatem  ad  animadvertendum  in 
facinorosos  homines,"  a  power  that  had  no  con- 
nection with  jurisdictio :  the  mixtum  Imperium  is 
defined  by  him  as  that  "  cui  etiam  jurisdictio  inest," 
or  the  power  which  a  magistrate  had  for  the  pur- 
poses of  administering  the  civil  (not  criminal)  part 
of  the  law.  It  appears  then  that  there  was  an 
Imperium  which  was  incident  to  jurisdictio  ;  but 
the  merum  or  pure  Imperium  was  conferred  by  a 
lex  (Dig.  1.  tit.  21.  s.  1).  The  mixtum  Imperium 
was  nothing  more  than  the  power  necessary  for 
giving  effect  to  the  Jurisdictio.  There  might 
therefore  be  Imperium  without  Jurisdictio,  but 
there  could  be  no  Jurisdictio  without  Imperium. 
Accordingly,  Imperium  is  sometimes  used  to  express 
the  authority  of  a  magistratus,  of  which  his  Juris- 
dictio is  a  part.  (Puchta,  Zeitschrift  fur  GescJi. 
Reclitswissenschaft)  vol.  x.  p.  201.) 

Imperium  is  defined  by  Cicero  (Phil.  v.  16)  to 
be  that  "  sine  quo  res  militaris  administrari, 
teneri  exercitus,  bellum  geri  non  potest."  As  op- 
posed to  Potestas,  it  is  the  power  which  was  con- 
ferred by  the  state  upon  an  individual  who  was 
appointed  to  command  an  army.  The  phrases 
Consularis  Potestas  and  Consulare  Imperium  might 
both  be  properly  used  ;  but  the  expression  Tri- 
bunitia  Potestas  only  could  be  used,  as  the  Tribuni 
never  received  the  Imperium.  (Li v.  vi.  37  ;  in  Veil. 
Paterc.  ii.  2,  Imperium  is  improperly  used.)  A  con- 
sul could  not  act  as  commander  of  an  army  (attin- 
gere  rem  militarem)  unless  he  were  empowered  by  a 
Lex  Curiata,  which  is  expressed  by  Livy  (v.  52) 
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thus: — "  Comitia  Curiata  rem  militarem  continent." 
Though  consuls  were  elected  at  the  Comitia  Cen- 
turiata,  the  Comitia  Curiata  only  could  give  them 
Imperium.  (Liv.  v.  52.)  This  was  in  conformity 
with  the  ancient  constitution,  according  to  which 
the  Imperium  was  conferred  on  the  kings  after 
they  had  been  elected  :  "  On  the  death  of  King 
Pompilius,  the  populus  in  the  Comitia  Curiata 
elected  Tullus  Hostilius  king,  upon  the  rogation 
of  an  interrex  ;  and  the  king,  following  the  ex- 
ample of  Pompilius,  took  the  votes  of  the  populus 
according  to  their  curiae  on  the  question  of  his 
Imperium."  (Cic.  Rep.  ii.  17.)  Both  Numa  (ii. 
13),  and  Ancus  Marcius  (ii.  18),  the  successor  of 
Tullus,  after  their  appointment  as  Reges,  are 
severally  said  "  De  Imperio  suo  legem  curiatam 
tulisse."  It  appears  then  that,  from  the  kingly 
period  to  the  time  of  Cicero,  the  Imperium,  as 
such,  was  conferred  by  a  Lex  Curiata.  On  the 
kingly  Imperium  see  Becker,  Handbuch  der  Rom. 
A  Iterthumer,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  p.  314,  &c. 

The  Imperium  of  the  kings  is  not  defined  by 
Cicero.  It  is  declared  by  some  modern  writers  to 
have  been  the  military  and  the  judicial  power  ; 
and  it  is  said  that  the  consids  also  received  the 
Imperium  in  the  same  sense  ;  and  the  reason  why 
the  Lex  Curiata  is  specially  said  to  confer  the 
Imperium  Militare,  is  that  it  specially  referred  to 
the  consuls,  and  by  the  establishment  of  the  prae- 
torship  the  jurisdictio  was  separated  from  the  con- 
sulship. It  may  be  conjectured  that  the  division 
of  Imperium,  made  by  the  jurists,  was  in  accord- 
ance with  the  practice  of  the  republican  period :  there 
was  during  the  republican  period  an  Imperium 
within  the  walls  which  was  incident  to  jurisdictio, 
and  an  Imperium  without  the  walls  which  was 
conferred  by  a  lex  curiata.  There  are  no  traces  of 
this  separation  in  the  kingly  period,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  king  received  the  Imperium  in  its 
full  import,  and  that  its  separation  into  two  parts 
belongs  to  the  republican  period.  The  Imperium, 
which  was  conferred  by  a  lex  under  the  republic, 
was  limited,  if  not  by  the  terms  in  which  it  was 
conferred,  at  least  by  usage  :  it  could  not  be  held 
or  exercised  within  the  city.  It  was  sometimes 
specially  conferred  on  an  individual  for  the  day  of 
his  triumph  within  the  city  ;  and,  at  least  in  some 
cases,  by  a  plebiscitum.  (Liv.  xxvi.  21,  xlv. 
35.) 

The  Imperium  was  as  necessary  for  the  go- 
vernor of  a  province,  as  for  a  general  who  merely 
commanded  the  armies  of  the  republic,  as  he  could 
not  without  it  exercise  military  authority  (rem 
militarem  aUingere).  (See  Caes.  B.  C.  i.  6.)  So  far 
as  we  can  trace  the  strict  practice  of  the  Roman 
constitution,  military  command  was  given  by  a 
special  lex,  and  was  not  incident  to  any  office,  and 
might  be  held  without  any  other  office  than  that  of 
imperator.  It  appears  that  in  the  time  of  Cicero 
there  were  doubts  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  lex  in 
some  cases,  which  may  have  gradually  arisen  from 
the  irregular  practices  of  the  civil  wars,  and  from 
the  gradual  decay  of  the  old  institutions.  Cicero, 
in  a  passage  which  is  not  very  clear  (Ad  Fam.  i.  9), 
refers  to  a  Cornelia  Lex  according  to  which  an  in- 
dividual who  had  received  a  Province  ex  Senatus- 
consulto  thereby  acquired  the  Imperium,  without 
the  formality  of  a  Lex  Curiata. 

The  Imperium  {merum)  of  the  republic  appears 
to  have  been  (1),  a  power  which  was  only  exer- 
cised out  of  the  city  ;  (2)   a  power  which  was 
ss  3 
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specially  conferred  by  a  Lex  Curiata,  and  was  not 
incident  to  any  office  ;  (3)  a  power  without  which, 
no  military  operation  could  be  considered  as  done 
in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  the  state.  Of  this 
a  notable  example  is  recorded  in  Livy  (xxvi.  2), 
where  the  senate  refused  to  recognise  a  Roman  as 
a  commander  because  he  had  not  received  the 
Imperium  in  due  form. 

In  respect  of  his  Imperium,  he  who  received  it 
was  styled  imperator  (avroKpaTtap)  :  he  might  be  a 
consul  or  a  proconsul.  It  was  an  ancient  practice, 
observes  Tacitus  (Ann.  iii.  74),  for  the  soldiers  of 
a  victorious  general  to  salute  him  by  the  title  of 
imperator  ;  but  in  the  instance  referred  to  by 
Tacitus,  the  Emperor  Tiberius  allowed  the  soldiers 
to  confer  the  title  on  an  individual  who  had  it  not 
already,  while  under  the  republic  the  title  as  a 
matter  of  course  was  given  with  the  Imperium  ; 
and  every  general  who  received  the  Imperium  was 
entitled  to  the  name  of  imperator.  After  a  victory 
it  was  usual  for  the  soldiers  to  salute  their  com- 
mander as  imperator,  but  this  salutation  neither 
gave  nor  confirmed  the  title.  Under  the  republic, 
observes  Tacitus,  there  were  several  imperatores 
at  a  time ;  Augustus  granted  the  title  to  some  ; 
but  the  last  instance,  he  adds,  of  the  title  being 
conferred  was  in  the  case  of  Blaesus,  under 
Tiberius.  There  were,  however,  later  instances. 
The  assumption  of  the  praenomen  of  imperator  by 
Julius  Caesar  (Suet.  Caes.  c.  76)  was  a  usurpation  ; 
or  it  may  have  been  conferred  by  the  senate  (Dion 
Cassius,  xliii.  44).  Under  the  republic  the  title 
came  properly  after  the  name  ;  thus  Cicero,  when 
he  was  proconsul  in  Cilicia,  could  properly  style 
himself  M.  Tullius  Cicero  Imperator,  for  the  term 
merely  expressed  that  he  had  the  Imperium.  Ti- 
berius and  Claudius  refused  to  assume  the  prae- 
nomen of  Imperator,  but  the  use  of  it  as  a  prae- 
nomen became  established  among  their  successors, 
as  we  see  from  the  imperial  coins.  The  title  Im- 
perator sometimes  appears  on  the  imperial  medals, 
followed  by  a  numeral  (VI.  for  instance),  which 
indicates  that  it  was  specially  assumed  by  them  on 
the  occasion  of  some  great  victory  ;  for  though  the 
victory  might  be  gained  by  their  generals,  it  was 
considered  to  be  gained  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Imperator. 

The  term  Imperium  was  applied  in  the  republi- 
can period  to  express  the  sovereignty  of  the  Ro- 
man state.  Thus  Gaul  is  said  by  Cicero  (Pro 
Font.  1)  to  have  come  under  the  Imperium  and 
Ditio  of  the  Populus  Romanus  ;  and  the  notion  of 
the  Majestas  Populi  Romani  is  said  to  be  "  in 
Imperii  atque  in  nominis  populi  Romani  dignitate." 
(Cic.  Or.  Part.  30.)  Compare  the  use  of  Impe- 
rium in  Horace,  Od.  i,  37,  iii.  5.  [G.  L.] 

IMPLU'VIUM.     [Domus,  p.  427,  b.] 

IMPU'BES.  An  infans  [Inpans]  was  in- 
capable of  doing  any  legal  act.  An  impubes,  who 
had  passed  the  limits  of  infantia,  could  do  any 
legal  act  with  the  auctoritas  of  his  tutor  ;  without 
such  auctoritas  he  could  only  do  those  acts  which 
were  for  his  benefit.  Accordingly  such  an  im- 
pubes could  stipulate  (stipidari),  but  not  promise 
(promittere)  ;  in  other  words,  as  Gaius  (iii.  107) 
expresses  it,  a  pupillus  could  only  be  bound  by  the 
auctoritas  of  his  tutor,  but  he  could  bind  another 
without  such  auctoritas.     [Infans] 

But  this  remark  as  to  pupilli  only  applies  to 
those  who  had  understanding  enough  to  know  what 
they  were  doing  (qui  jam  aliquem  inteUectum  ha- 
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bent),  and  not  to  those  who  were  infantes  or  Infant! 
proximi,  though  in  the  case  of  the  infanti  proximi 
a  liberal  interpretation  was  given  to  the  rule  of  law 
(benignior  juris  interpretatio),  by  virtue  of  which  a 
pupillus,  who  was  infanti  proximus,  was  placed 
on  the  same  footing  as  one  who  was  pubertal 
proximus,  but  this  was  done  for  their  benefit  only 
(propter  utilitatem  eorum),  and  therefore  could  not 
apply  to  a  case  where  the  pupillus  might  be  a  loser 
(Compare  Inst.  iii.  tit.  19.s.  10  with  Gaius,  iii.  108.) 
An  impubes  who  was  in  the  power  of  his  father, 
could  not  bind  himself  even  with  the  auctoritas  of 
his  father  ;  for  in  the  case  of  a  pupillus,  the  auc- 
toritas of  the  tutor  was  only  allowed,  in  respect  of 
the  pupillus  having  property  of  his  own,  which  a 
son  in  the  power  of  his  father  could  not  have. 

In  the  case  of  obligationes  ex  delicto,  the  notion 
of  the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor  was  of  course  excluded, 
as  such  auctoritas  was  only  requisite  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  effect  to  rightful  acts.  If  the  im- 
pubes was  of  sufficient  capacity  to  understand  the 
nature  of  his  delict,  he  was  bound  by  it ;  other- 
wise, he  was  not.  In  the  case  of  a  person  who 
was  Pubertati  proximus,  there  was  a  legal  pre- 
sumption of  such  capacity  ;  but  still  this  presump- 
tion did  not  exclude  a  consideration  of  the  degree 
of  understanding  of  the  impubes  and  the  nature  of 
the  act,  for  the  act  might  be  such  as  either  to  he 
perfectly  intelligible,  as  theft,  or  it  might  be  an 
act  which  an  impubes  imperfectly  understood,  as 
when  he  was  made  the  instrument  of  fraud.  These 
principles  were  applicable  to  cases  of  furtum,  dam- 
num injuria  datum,  injuria,  and  others ;  and  also 
to  crimes,  in  which  the  nature  of  the  act  mainly 
determined  whether  or  not  guilt  should  be  im- 
puted. 

An  impubes  could  enter  into  a  contract  by  which 
he  was  released  from  a  debt,  but  he  could  not  re- 
lease a  debt  without  the  auctoritas  of  his  tutor. 
He  could  not  pay  money  without  his  tutor  ;  nor 
could  he  receive  money  without  his  tutor,  at  least 
it  was  not  a  valid  payment,  because  such  payment 
was,  as  a  consequence,  followed  by  a  release  to  the 
debtor.  But  since  the  rule  as  to  the-incapacity  of 
an  impubes  was  made  only  to  save  him  from  loss, 
he  could  not  retain  both  the  money  and  the  claim. 

An  impubes  could  not  be  a  plaintiff  or  a  defend- 
ant in  a  suit  without  his  tutor.  He  could  acquire 
the  ownership  of  property  alone,  but  he  could  not 
alienate  it  without  the  consent  of  his  tutor,  nor 
could  he  manumit  a  slave  without  such  consent. 
He  could  contract  sponsalia  alone,  because  the 
auctoritas  of  the  tutor  has  reference  only  to  pro- 
perty :  if  he  was  in  his  father's  power,  he  was  of 
course  entirely  under  his  father's  control. 

An  impubes  could  acquire  an  hereditas  with  the 
consent  of  his  tutor,  which  consent  was  necessary, 
because  an  hereditas  was  accompanied  with  obliga- 
tions. But  as  the  act  of  cretion  was  an  act  that  must 
be  done  by  the  heres  himself,  neither  his  tutor  nor 
a  slave  could  take  the  hereditas  for  a  pupillus,  and 
he  was  in  consequence  of  his  age  incapable  of  taking 
it  himself.  This  difficulty  was  got  over  by  the 
doctrine  of  pro  herede  gestio  :  the  tutor  might  per- 
mit the  pupillus  to  act  as  heres,  which  had  the 
effect  of  cretion :  and  this  doctrine  would  apply 
even  in  the  case  of  infantes,  for  no  expression  of 
words  was  necessary  in  order  to  the  pro  herede 
gestio.  •  In  the  case  of  the  bonorum  possessio,  the 
father  could  apply  for  it  on  behalf  of  his  child,  and 
the  tutor  on  behalf  of  his  pupillus,  without  any  act 
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being  done  by  the  impubes.  By  the  imperial  legis- 
lation, a  tutor  was  allowed  to  acquire  the  hereditas 
for  his  pupillus,  and  a  father  for  his  son,  who  was 
in  his  power ;  and  thus  the  doctrine  of  the  pro 
herede  gestio  was  rendered  unnecessary. 

A  pupillus  could  not  part  with  a  possession 
without  the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor,  for  though  pos- 
session of  itself  was  no  legal  right,  legal  advantages 
were  attached  to  it.  As  to  the  acquisition  of  pos- 
session, possession  in  itself  being  a  bare  fact,  and 
the  fundamental  condition  of  it  being  the  animus 
possidendi,  consequently  the  pupillus  could  only 
acquire  possession  by  himself,  and  when  he  had 
capacity  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  act.  But 
with  the  auctoritas  of  his  tutor  he  could  acquire 
possession  even  when  he  was  an  infans,  and  thus 
the  acquisition  of  possession  by  a  pupillus  was  faci- 
litated, utilitatis  causa.  There  waB  no  formal  diffi- 
culty in  such  possession  any  more  than  in  the  case 
of  pro  herede  gestio,  for  in  neither  instance  was  it 
necessary  for  words  to  be  used.  Subsequently  the 
legal  doctrine  was  established  that  a  tutor  could 
acquire  possession  for  his  pupillus.  (Dig.  41 .  tit.  2. 
8.1.  §20.) 

With  the  attainment  of  pubertas,  a  person  ob- 
tained the  full  power  of  his  property,  and  the 
tutela  ceased :  he  could  also  dispose  of  his  property 
by  will ;  and  he  could  contract  marriage.  Accord- 
ing to  the  legislation  of  Justinian  (Inst.  i.  tit.  22), 
pubertas,  in  the  case  of  a  male,  was  attained  with 
the  completion  of  the  fourteenth,  and,  in  a  female, 
with  the  completion  of  the  twelfth  year.  In  the 
case  of  a  female,  it  seems  that  there  never  had 
been  any  doubt  as  to  the  period  of  the  twelve 
years,  but  a  dispute  arose  among  the  jurists  as  to 
the  period  of  fourteen  years.  The  Sabiniani  main- 
tained that  the  age  of  pubertas  was  to  be  deter- 
mined by  physical  capacity  (habitu  corporis),  to 
ascertain  which  a  personal  examination  might  be 
necessary  ;  the  Proculiani  fixed  the  age  of  fourteen 
complete,  as  that  which  absolutely  determined  the 
attainment  of  puberty.  (Gaius,  i.  196  ;  Ulp.  Frag. 
xi.  28.)  It  appears,  therefore,  that  under  the 
earlier  emperors  there  was  some  doubt  as  to  the 
time  when  pubertas  was  attained,  though  there 
was  no  doubt  that  with  the  attainment  of  puberty, 
whatever  that  time  might  be,  full  legal  capacity 
was  acquired. 

Until  a  Roman  youth  assumed  the  toga  virilis, 
he  wore  the  toga  praetexta,  the  broad  purple  hem 
of  which  (praetexta)  at  once  distinguished  him 
from  other  persons.  The  toga  virilis  was  assumed 
at  the  Liberalia  in  the  month  of  March,  and  though 
no  age  appears  to  have  been  positively  fixed  for 
the  ceremony,  it  probably  took  place  as  a  general 
rule  on  the  feast  which  next  followed  the  comple- 
tion of  the  fourteenth  year ;  though  it  is  certain 
that  the  completion  of  the  fourteenth  year  was  not 
always  the  time  observed.  Still,  so  long  as  a  male 
wore  the  praetexta,  he  was  Impubes,  and  when  he 
assumed  the  toga  virilis,  he  was  Pnbes.  Accord- 
ingly, Vesticeps  (Festus,  s.  v.)  was  the  same  as 
Pubes,  and  Investis  or  praetextatus  the  same  as 
Impubes.  (Gell.  v.  19.  Vesticeps.)  After  the  assump- 
tion of  the  toga  virilis,  the  son  who  was  in  the 
power  of  his  father  had  a  capacity  to  contract  debts ; 
and  a  pupillus  was  released  from  the  tutela.  But 
if  neither  the  pupillus  wished  to  get  rid  of  his  tutor, 
nor  the  tutor  to  be  released  from  the  responsibility 
of  his  office  (for  which  he  received  no  emolument), 
the  period  of  assuming  the  toga  virilis  might  be 
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deferred.  If  the  pupillus  and  the  tutor  could  not 
agree,  it  might  be  necessary  that  there  should  be  a 
judicial  decision.  In  such  case  the  Proculiani 
maintained  as  a  theoretical  question,  that  the  age 
of  fourteen  should  be  taken  as  absolutely  deter- 
mining the  question,  fourteen  being  the  age  after 
the  attainment  of  which  the  praetexta  had  been 
generally  laid  aside.  The  Sabiniani  maintained 
that  as  the  time  of  puberty  had  never  been  abso- 
lutely fixed,  but  had  depended  on  free  choice,  some 
other  mode  of  deciding  the  question  must  be 
adopted,  where  free  choice  was  out  of  the  question, 
and  therefore  they  adopted  that  of  the  physical  de- 
velopment (Jiabitus  corporis).  But  though  there 
are  allusions  to  this  matter  (Quinct.  Inst.  Or.  iv.  2), 
there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  inspection  of 
the  person  was  ever  actually  resorted  to  in  order 
to  determine  the  age  of  puberty.  It  appears  that 
the  completion  of  fourteen  years  was  established  as 
the  commencement  of  pubertas.  The  real  foundation 
of  the  rule  as  to  the  fourteen  and  the  twelve  years 
appears  to  be,  that  in  the  two  sexes  respectively, 
puberty  was,  as  a  general  rule  in  Italy,  attained 
about  these  ages.  In  the  case  of  females,  the  time 
had  been  fixed  absolutely  at  twelve  by  immemo- 
rial custom,  and  had  no  reference  to  any  practice 
similar  to  that  among  males  of  adopting  the  toga 
virilis,  for  women  wore  the  toga  praetexta  till  they 
were  married.  And  further,  though  the  pupillaris 
tutela  ended  with  females  with  the  twelfth  year, 
they  were  from  that  time  subject  to  another  kind 
of  tutela. 

A  male  had  a  capacity  to  make  a  will  upon 
completing  his  fourteenth,  and  a  female  upon  com- 
pleting her  twelfth  year  (Gaius,  ii.  1 1 3  ;  Paulus, 
8.  R.  iii.  tit.  4.  a.)  ;  and  the  same  ages,  as  already 
observed,  determined  the  capacity,  in  the  two  sexes, 
for  contracting  a  legal  marriage.  The  dispute  be- 
tween the  two  schools  as  to  the  time  when  the 
male  attained  the  age  of  puberty,  appears  to  have  had 
reference  to  the  termination  of  the  tutela,  and  his 
general  capacity  to  do  legal  acts  ;  for  the  test  of 
the  personal  examination  could  hardly,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  apply  to  the  capacity  to  make 
a  will  or  contract  a  marriage,  as  Savigny  shows. 

Spadones  (males  who  could  never  attain  physi- 
cal pubertas)  might  make  a  testament  after  attain- 
ing the  age  of  eighteen.  (Savigny,  System  des  keut. 
Rom.  Rechts,  vol.  iii.  p.  55,  &c.)  [G.  L.j 

INAUGURATIO  was  in  general  the  ceremony 
by  which  the  augurs  obtained,  or  endeavoured  to 
obtain,  the  sanction  of  the  gods  to  something 
which  had  been  decreed  by  man  ;  in  particular, 
however,  it  was  the  ceremony  by  which  things 
or  persons  were  consecrated  to  the  gods,  whence 
the  terms  dedicatio  and  consecratio  were  sometimes 
used  as  synonymous  with  inauguratio.  (Liv.  i.  44, 
55  ;  Flor.  i.  7,  8  ;  Plin.  Ep.  ix.  39,  x.  58,  59,  76  ; 
Cic.  in  Catil.  iv.  1.)  The  ceremony  of  inauguratio 
was  as  follows :  —  After  it  had  been  decreed  that 
something  should  be  set  apart  for  the  service  of  the 
gods,  or  that  a  certain  person  should  be  appointed 
priest,  a  prayer  was  addressed  to  the  gods  by  the 
augurs  or  other  priests,  soliciting  them  to  declare 
by  signs  whether  the  decree  of  men  was  agreeable 
to  the  will  of  the  gods.  (Liv.  i.  18.)  If  the  signs 
observed  by  the  inaugurating  priest  were  thought 
favourable,  the  decree  of  men  had  the  sanction  of 
the  gods,  and  the  inauguratio  was  completed.  The 
inauguratio  was,  in  early  times,  always  performed 
by  the  augurs  j  but  subsequently  we  find  that  the 
S  6  4 
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inauguratio,  especially  that  of  the  rex  sacrificulus 
and  of  the  flamines,  was  sometimes  performed  by 
the  college  of  pontiffs  in  the  comitia  calata.  (GelL 
xv.  27.)  But  all  other  priests,  as  well  as  new 
members  of  the  college  of  augurs,  continued  to  be 
inaugurated  by  the  augurs,  or  sometimes  by  the 
augurs  in  conjunction  with  some  of  the  pontiffs 
(Liv.  xxvii.  8,  xl.  42)  ;  the  chief  pontiff  had  the 
right  to  enforce  the  inauguratio,  if  it  was  refused 
by  the  augurs,  and  if  he  considered  that  there  was 
no  sufficient  ground  for  refusing  it.  Sometimes 
one  augur  alone  performed  the  rite  of  inauguratio, 
as  in  the  case  of  Numa  Pompilius  (Liv.  i.  18; 
compare  Cic.  Brut.  1  ;  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  9) ;  and  it 
would  seem  that  in  some  cases  a  newly  appointed 
priest  might  himself  not  only  fix  upon  the  day,  but 
also  upon  the  particular  augur  by  whom  he  desired 
to  be  inaugurated.  (Cic.  1.  c.  ;  and  Pliilvp.  ii.  43.) 

During  the  kingly  period  of  Rome  the  inaugura- 
tion of  persons  was  not  confined  to  actual  priests  ; 
but  the  kings,  after  their  election  by  the  populus, 
were  inaugurated  by  the  augurs,  and  thus  became 
the  high-priests  of  their  people.  After  the  civil 
and  military  power  of  the  kings  had  been  conferred 
upon  the  consuls,  and  the  office  of  high-priest  was 
given  to  a  distinct  person,  the  rex  sacrorum,  he 
was,  as  stated  above,  inaugurated  by  the  pontiffs 
in  the  comitia  calata,  in  which  the  chief  pontiff 
presided.  But  the  high  republican  magistrates, 
nevertheless,  likewise  continued  to  be  inaugurated 
(Dionys.  ii.  6),  and  for  this  purpose  they  were 
summoned  by  the  augurs  (condictio,  denunciatio) 
to  appear  on  the  capitol  on  the  third  day  after  their 
election.  (Serv.  ad  Virg.  Aen.  in.  117.)  This 
inauguratio  conferred  no  priestly  dignity  upon  the 
magistrates,  but  was  merely  a  method  of  obtaining 
the  sanction  of  the  gods  to  their  election,  and  gave 
them  the  right  to  take  the  auspicia  ;  and  on  im- 
portant emergencies  it  was  their  duty  to  make  use  of 
this  privilege.  At  the  time  of  Cicero,  however,  this 
duty  was  scarcely  ever  observed.  (Cic.  de  Divin. 
ii.  36.)  As  nothing  of  any  importance  was  ever 
introduced  or  instituted  at  Rome  without  consult- 
ing the  pleasure  of  the  gods  by  augury,  we  read  of 
the  inauguratio  of  the  tribes,  &c.  [L.  S.] 

INAURIS,  an  ear-ring  ;  called  in  Greek  ivt&- 
tioj/,  because  it  was  worn  in  the  ear  (o5s),  and 
i><\6iioui  because  it  was  inserted  into  the  lobe  of 
the  ear  (Ao€6s),  which  was  bored  for  the  purpose. 
(Horn.  //.  xiv.  182,  Hymn.  ii.  in  Fen.  9  ;  Plin. 
H.  N.  xii.  1.) 

Ear-rings  were  worn  by  both  sexes  in  oriental 
countries  (Plin.  H.  N.  xi.  SO)  ;  especially  by  the 
Lydians  (Xen.  Anab.  iii.  1.  §  31),  the  Persians 
(Diod.  Sic.  v.  45),  the  Babylonians  (Juv.  i.  104), 
and  also  by  the  Libyans  (Macrob.  Sat.  vii.  3),  and 
the  Carthaginians  (Plaut.  Poen.  v.  2.21).  Among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  they  were  worn  only  by 
females. 

This  ornament  consisted  of  the  ring  (/cpteoy, 
Diod.  Sic.  I.  c.)  and  of  the  drops  (stalagmia,  Festus, 
s.  v.  ;  Plaut.  Men.  iii.  3.  18.)  The  ring  was  gene- 
rally of  gold,  although  the  common  people  also 
wore  ear-rings  of  bronze.  See  Nos.  1 ,  4,  from  the 
Egyptian  collection  in  the  British  Museum.  Instead 
of  a  ring  a  hook  was  often  used,  as  shown  in  Nos. 
6,  8.  The  women  of  Italy  still  continue  the 
same  practice,  passing  the  hook  through  the  lobe 
of  the  ear  without  any  other  fastening.  The  drops 
were  sometimes  of  gold,  very  finely  wrought  (see 
Nos.  2,  7,  8),  and  sometimes  of  pearls  (Plin.  ll.ee. ; 
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Sen.  de  Ben.  vii.  9  ;  Ovid.  Met.  x.  265  ;  Claud,  de 
VI.  Cons.  Honor.  528  ;  Sen.  Hippol.  ii.  1.  33),  and 
precious  stones  (Nos.  3,  5,  6).  The  pearls  were 
valued  for  being  exactly  spherical  (Hor.  Epod.  viii. 
1 3),  as  well  aa  for  their  great  size  and  delicate 
whiteness  ;  but  those  of  an  elongated  form,  called 
elenc/ri,  were  also  much  esteemed,  being  adapted  to 
terminate  the  drop,  and  being  sometimes  placed 
two  or  three  together  for  this  purpose.  (Plin.  H.  N. 
ix.  56  ;  Juv.  vi.  364.)  In  the  Iliad  (xiv.  182, 183), 
Hera,  adorning  herself  in  the  most  captivating 
manner,  puts  on  ear-rings  made,  with  three  dropa 
resembling  mulberries.  (See  Eustath.  ad  loc.)  Pliny 
observes  (xi.  50)  that  greater  expense  was  lavished 
on  no  part  of  the  dress  than  on  the  ear-rings. 
According  to  Seneca  (I.  c.)  the  ear-ring,  No.  3,  in 
the  preceding  woodcut,  in  which  a  couple  of  pearls 
are  strung  both  above  and  below  the  precious  stone, 
was  worth  a  patrimony.  (See  also  De  Vita  Beata, 
17.)  All  the  ear-rings  above  engraved  belong  to 
the  Hamilton  collection  in  the  British  Museum. 

In  opulent  families  the  care  of  the  ear-rings  was 
the  business  of  a  female  slave,  who  was  called 
Auriculae  Ornatrix  (Gruter,  Inscrip.).  The  Venus 
de'  Medici,  and  other  female  statues,  have  the  ears 
pierced,  and  probably  once  had  ear-rings  in  them. 
The  statue  of  Achilles  at  Sigeum*  representing  him 
in  female  attire,  likewise  had  this  ornament  (Serv. 
in  Virg.  Aen.  i.  30  ;  Tertull.  de  Pall.  4.)    [J.  Y.j 

INCE'NDIUM,  the  crime  of  setting  any  object 
on  fire,  by  which  the  property  of  a  man  is  endan- 
gered. It  was  thus  a  more  general  terra  than 
the  modern  Arson,  which  is  limited  to  the  act  of 
wilfully  and  maliciously  burning  the  property  of 
another.  The  crime  of  incendium  was  the  subject 
of  one  of  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  which  in- 
flicted a  severe  punishment  on  the  person  who  set 
fire  to  property  maliciously  {sciens,  prudens)  ;  but  if 
it  was  done  by  accident  (casu,  id  est,  negligentia\  the 
law  obliged  the  offender  to  repair  the  injury  he 
had  committed.  (Dig.  47.  tit.  9.  s.  9.)  The  pun- 
ishment, however,  of  burning  alive,  which  is  men- 
tioned in  the  passage  of  the  Digest  referred  to,  is 
supposed  by  modern  commentators  not  to  have  been 
contained  in  the  Twelve  Tables,  but  to  have  been 
transferred  from  the  imperial  period  to  earlier  times. 
In  the  second  Punic  war  a  great  fire  broke  out  at 
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Rome,  which  was  evidently  occasioned  humana 
fraude.  The  offenders  were  discovered  and  pun- 
ished (animadversum  erf),  but  Livy  unfortunately 
does  not  Btate  (xxvi.  27)  in  what  manner.  The 
crime  of  incendium  was  the  subject  of  various 
enactments  in  the   last   century   of  the  republic. 

"\  Sulla,  in  his  Lex  Cornelia  de  Sicariis,  punished  ma- 

licious (dolo  malo)  incendium,  but  only  in  the  city, 

j  or  within  a  thousand  paces  of  it,  with  aquae  et  ignis 

interdictio,  since  it  was  frequently  employed  as  a 

*  means  for  the  perpetration  of  murder,  which  was 

especially  the  subject  of  this  law.  (Dig.  48.  tit.  8. 
s.  1.)  Cn.  Pompeius,  in  b.  c.  52,  made  incendium 
a  crime  of  Vis  by  his  Lex  Pompeia  de  Vi,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  burning  of  the  Curia  and  the  Porcia 
Basilica  on  the  burial  of  Clodius  ;  and  Julius  Csesar 
also  included  it  in  his  Lex  Julia  de  Vi9  which  en- 
acted that  any  act  of  incendium   committed  by 

i  large  numbers  of  men,  even  if  the  object  of  their 

|  assembling  together  was  not  incendium,  should  be 

treated  as  Vis,  and  punished  with  aquae  et  ignis 
interdictio.  (Cic.  Phil.  i.  9  ;  comp.  Parad.  4.)  The 
more  recent  Lex  Julia  de  Vi  seems  to  have  been 
less  severe,  but  it  is  uncertain  what  punishment  it 
ordained.  (Paull.  v.  26.  §  3.)  Besides  the  two 
criminal  prosecutions  given  by  the  Lex  Cornelia 
and  Lex  Julia,  a  person  could  also  bring  actions  to 
recover  compensation  for  the  injury  done  to  his 
property  :  1.  By  the  actio  legis  Aquilliae,  in  case 
of  accidental  incendium.  (Dig.  9.  tit.  2.  s.  27  §  5.) 
2.  In  the  case  of  a.  person  who  had  committed 
robbery  or  done  injury  during  an  incendium, 
there  was  a  praetorian  action  de  incendio,  which 
compelled  him  to  restore  fourfold  the  amount.  (Dig. 
47.  tit.  9.  ss.  1,5.)  In  the  imperial  period  various 
distinctions  were  made  in  the  crime.  First,  a  dis- 
tinction was  made  according  to  the  greater  or  smaller 
danger  of  the  incendium  to  the  contiguous  objects : 
thus  incendium  in  the  city  was  punished  with  less 
severity  than  incendium  in  the  country.  Secondly, 
a  distinction  was  made  according  as  the  act  had 
been  performed  dolo,  culpa,  or  casu.  If  the  incen- 
dium was  not  malicious,  but  still  might  have  been 
avoided  by  ordinary  care,  a  person  had  to  make 
compensation  ;  but  if  the  incendium  was  purely  ac- 
cidental, no  compensation  was  necessary.  The 
cognitio  was  exiraordinaria  and  belonged  to  the 
Praefectus  urbi,  who  could  inflict  whatever  pun- 
ishment he  pleased,  for  it  appears  that  there  was 
no  punishment  fixed  by  law.  We  accordingly  find 
mention  of  execution  by  the  sword,  burning  alive, 
condemnation  to  the  mines  and  to  public  works, 
deportatio,  relegatio,  flogging,  &c,  as  punishments 
inflicted  on  account  of  incendium.  (Dig.  48.  tit.  19, 
s.  28.  §  12;  9.  tit.  2.  s.  30.  §  3  ;  47.  tit.  9.  §  1  ; 
Paull.  v.  20.  §  1.  v.  3.  §  6  ;  Coll.  Leg.  tit.  12.) 
The  preceding  account  is  taken  from  Rein,  Das 
Criminalrecht  der  Romer,  pp.  765 — 774,  where  all 
the  authorities  are  given. 
INCENSUS.  [Caput  ;  Census,  p.  263,  a.] 
INCESTUM  or  INCESTUS.  Incestum  is 
lion  castum,  and  signifies  generally  all  immoral 
and  irreligious  acts.  In  a  narrower  sense  it  denotes 
the  unchastity  of  a  Vestal,  and  sexual  intercourse 
of  persons  within  certain  degrees  of  consanguinity. 
If  a  man  married  a  woman  whom  it  was  for- 
bidden for  him  to  marry  by  positive  morality 
(moribus),  he  was  said  to  commit  incestum.  (Dig. 
23.  tit.  2.  s.  39.)  Such  a  marriage  was  in  fact  no 
marriage,  for  the  necessary  connubium  between 
the  parties  was  wanting.     Accordingly,  incestum 
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is  the  sexual  connection  of  a  male  and  a  female, 
whether  under  the  form  of  marriage  or  not,  if  such 
persons  cannot  marry  by  reason  of  consanguinity. 

There  was  no  connubium  between  persons  re- 
lated by  blood  in  the  direct  line,  as  parents  and 
children.  If  such  persons  contracted  a  marriage  it 
was  Nefariae  et  Incestae  nuptiae.  There  was  no 
connubium  between  persons  who  stood  in  the  rela- 
tion of  parent  and  child  by  adoption,  not  even 
after  the  adopted  child  was  emancipated.  There 
were  also  restrictions  as  to  connubium  between 
collateral  kinsfolk  (ex  transverse-  gradu  cognationis) : 
there  was  no  connubium  between  brothers  and 
sisters,  either  of  the  whole  or  of  the  half  blood  ; 
nor  between  children  of  the  blood  and  children  by 
adoption,  so  long  as  the  adoption  continued,  or  so 
long  as  the  children  of  the  blood  remained  in  the 
power  of  their  father.  There  was  connubium  be- 
tween an  uncle  and  his  brother's  daughter,  after 
the  emperor  Claudius  had  set  the  example  by 
marrying  Agrippina  ;  but  there  was  none  between 
an  uncle  and  a  sister's  daughter.  There  was  no 
connubium  between  a  man  and  his  amita  or  mater- 
tera  [Cognati]  ;  nor  between  a  man  and  his 
socrus,  nurus,  privigna  or  noverca.  In  all  such 
cases  when  there  was  no  connubium,  the  children 
had  a  mother,  but  no  legal  father. 

Incest  between  persons  in  the  direct  line  was 
punishable  in  both  parties  ;  in  other  cases  only  in 
the  man.  The  punishment  was  Relegatio,  as  in 
the  case  of  adultery.  Concubinage  between  near 
kinsfolk  was  put  on  the  same  footing  as  marriage. 
(Dig.  23.  tit.  2.  s.  56.)  In  the  case  of  adulterium 
and  stuprum  between  persons  who  had  no  connu- 
bium, there  was  a  double  offence :  the  man  was 
punished  with  deportatio,  and  the  woman  was  sub- 
ject to  the  penalties  of  the  Lex  Julia.  (Dig.  48. 
tit.  18.  s.  5.)  Among  slaves  there  was  no  inces- 
tum, but  after  they  became  free  their  marriages 
were  regulated  according  to  the  analogy  of  the 
connubium  among  free  persons.  It  was  incestum 
to  have  knowledge  of  a  vestal  virgin,  and  both 
parties  were  punished  with  death. 

That  which  was  stuprum,  was  considered  inces- 
tum when  the  connection  was  between  parties  who 
had  no  connubium.  Incestum,  therefore,  was 
stuprum,  aggravated  by  the  circumstance  of  real  or 
legal  consanguinity,  and,  in  some  cases,  affinity. 
It  was  not  the  form  of  marriage  between  such  per- 
sons that  constituted  the  incestum  ;  for  the  nuptiae 
were  incestae,  and  therefore  no  marriage,  and  the 
incestuous  act  was  the  sexual  connection  of  the 
parties.  Sometimes  incestum  is  said  to  be  contra 
fas,  that  is,  an  act  in  violation  of  religion.  The 
rules  as  to  Incestum  were  founded  partly  on  the 
Jus  Gentium  and  partly  on  the  Jus  Civile  ;  but 
the  distinction  did  not  exist  in  the  early  periods, 
and  the  rules  as  to  Incestum  were  only  such  as 
were  recognized  by  the  Jus  Gentium.  Though 
the  rules  as  to  Incestum  were  afterwards  more 
exactly  determined  by  the  Jus  Civile,  there  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  any  complete  lex  on  the 
matter.  The  Lex  Julia  de  adulteriis  only  treated 
Incestum  incidentally,  or  so  far  as  it  was  also 
adultery:  but  the  jurists  connected  all  the  im- 
perial legislation  on  this  matter  and  their  own  inter- 
pretation with  the  Lex  Julia.  (B-ein,  dcis  Crimi- 
nalrecht der  Romer,  p.  869,  &c,)  [G,  L.] 

INCITE'GA,  a  corruption  of  the  Greek 
ayyodrita]  or  iyyvdiiKr},  a  term  used  to  denote  a 
piece  of  domestic  furniture,  variously  formed  au- 
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cording  to  the  particular  occasion  intended  ;  made 
of  silver,  bronze,  clay,  stone,  or  wood,  according  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  possessor  ;  sometimes 
adorned  with  figures  ;  and  employed  to  hold 
amphorae,  bottles,  alabastra,  or  any  other  vessels 
which  were  round  or  pointed  at  the  bottom,  and 
therefore  required  a  separate  contrivance  to  keep 
them  erect.  (Festus,  s.v.  Incitega  ;  Bekker,  Anecd. 
245  ;  Wilkinson,  Man.  and  Customs,  vol.  ii.  pp.158, 
160,  216,  217.)  Some  of  those  used  at  Alexandria 
were  triangular.  (Athen.  v.  45.)  We  often  see 
them  represented  in  ancient  Egyptian  paintings. 
The  annexed  woodcut  shows  three  wyyoBitKai, 
which  are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  Those 
on  the  right  and  left  hand  are  of  wood,  the  one 
having  four  feet,  the  other  six  ;  they  were  found 
in  Egyptian  tombs.  The  third  is  a  broad  earth- 
enware ring,  which  is  used  to  support  a  Grecian 
amphora.  •     [J.  Y.] 


I'NCOLA.     [Domicilii™.] 

INCORPORATES  RES.     [Dominium.] 

INCUNABULA  or  CUNA'BULA  (wdpya- 
vav),  swaddling-clothes. 

The  first  thing  done  after  the  birth  of  a  child 
was  to  wash  it  ;  the  second  to  wrap  it  in  swad- 
dling clothes,  and  the  rank  of  the  child  was  indi- 
cated by  the  splendour  and  costliness  of  this,  its 
first  attire.  Sometimes  a  fine  white  shawl,  tied 
with  a  gold  band,  was  used  for  the  purpose  (Horn. 
Hymn.  inApoll.  121, 122)  ;  at  other  times  a  small 
purple  scarf,  fastened  with  a  brooch.  (Pind.  Pytli. 
iv.  114  ;  x*-ap6fiwv>  Longus,  i.  1.  p.  14,  28,  ed. 
Boden.)  The  poor  used  broad  fillets  of  common  cloth 
(panni,  Luke,  ii.  7, 12  ;  Ezek.  xvi.  4.  Vulg.  ;  com- 
pare Horn.  Hymn,  in  Merc.  151,  306;  Apollod. 
Bibl.  iii.  1 0.  §  2  ;  Aelian,  V.  II.  ii.  7  ;  Eurip.  Ion, 
32  ;  Dion  Chrysost.  vi.  p.  203,  ed.  Reiske  ;  Plaut. 
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Ampldt.  v.  1.  52,  True.  v.  13).  The  preceding 
woodcut,  taken  from  a  beautiful  bas-relief  at  Rome, 
which  is  supposed  to  refer  to  the  birth  of  Telephus, 
shows  the  appearance  of  a  child  so  clothed,  and  ' 
renders  in  some  degree  more  intelligible  the  fable 
of  the  deception  practised  by  Rhea  upon  Saturn  in 
saving  the  life  of  Jupiter  by  presenting  a  stone, 
enveloped  in  swaddling-clothes,  to  be  devoured  by 
Saturn  instead  of  his  new-born  child.  (Hes.  Theog. 
485.)  It  was  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Lace- 
daemonian education  to  dispense  with  the  use  of 
incunabula,  and  to  allow  children  to  enjoy  the  free 
use  of  their  limbs.  (Plut.  Lycurg.  p.  90,  ed. 
Steph.)  "      [J.  y.j 

INCUS  (&Kp.uv),  an  anvil.  The  representa- 
tions of  Vulcan  and  the  Cyclopes  on  various  works 
of  art,  show  that  the  ancient  anvil  was  formed  like 
that  of  modern  times.  When  the  smith  wanted  to 
make  use  of  it,  he  placed  it  on  a  large  block  of 
wood  (o.Kp.66erov,  Horn.  II  xviii.  410,  476,  Od. 
viii.  274  ;  posiiis  incudibus,  Virg.  Am.  vii.  629 ; 
viii.  451) ;  and  when  he  made  the  link  of  a  chain, 
or  any  other  object  which  was  round  or  hollow,  he 
beat  it  upon  a  point  projecting  from  one  side  of 
the  anvil.  The  annexed  woodcut,  representing 
Vulcan  forging  a  thunderbolt  for  Jupiter,  illus- 
trates these  circumstances  ;  it  is  taken  from  a  gem 
in  the  Royal  Cabinet  at  Paris.     It  appears  that  in 


the  "  brazen  age,"  not  only  the  things  made  upon 
the  anvil,  but  the  anvil  itself,  with  the  hammer 
and  the  tongs,  were  made  of  bronze.  (Horn.  Od. 
iii.  433,  434;  Apollon.  Rhod.  iv.  761,  762.) 
[Malleus.]  [J.  Y.l 

INDEX.     [Liber.] 
INDIGITAMENTA.     [Pontifex.] 
INDU'SIUM.    [Tunica.] 
I'NDUTUS.     [Amictus  ;  Tunica.] 
INFA'MIA.     The  provisions  as  to  Infamia,  as 
they  appear  in  the  legislation  of  Justinian,  are  con- 
tained in  Dig.  3.  tit.  2.  De  his  qui  notantur  In- 
famia, and  in  Cod.  2.  tit  12.  Ex  quibus  causis  In- 
famia irrogatur.     The  Digest   contains  (s.  1)  the 
cases  of  Infamia  as  enumerated  in  the  Praetor's 
Edict.     There  are  also  various  provisions  on  the 
subject  in  the  Lex  Julia  Municipalis  (b.  c.  45), 
commonly  called  the  Table  of  Heraclca. 

Infamia  was  a  consequence  of  condemnation  in 
any  Judicium  Publicum,  of  ignominious  (ignominiae 
causa)  expulsion  from  the  army  (Tab.  Heracl.  1. 
121),  of  a  woman  being  detected  in  adultery, 
though  slie  might  not  have  been  condemned  in  n 
Judicium  Publicum,  &c. ;  of  condemnatio  for  Fur- 
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turn,  Rapina,  Injuriae,  and  Dolus  Malus,  provided 
the  offender  was  condemned  in  his  own  name,  or 
provided  in  his  own  name  he  paid  a  sum  of  money 
by  way  of  compensation  ;  of  condemnation  in  an  ac- 
tion Pro  Socio,  Tutelae,  Mandatum,  Depositum  or 
Fiducia  (compare  the  Edict  with  Cic.  pro  Rose. 
Com.  6,  pro  Rose.  Amer.  38,  39,  pro  Caecina, 
2,  Top.  c.  10;  Tab.  Heracl.  1.  Ill),  provided 
the  offender  was  condemned  in  his  own  name. 
Infamia  only  followed  for  a  condemnatio  in  a 
directa  actio,  not  if  a  man  was  condemned  con- 
trario  judicio,  unless  the  person  condemned  was 
guilty  of  some  special  dishonesty.  Infamia  was  also 
a  consequence  of  insolvency,  when  a  man's  bona 
were  Possessa,  Proscripta,  Vendita  (Cic.  pro 
Quint.  15  ;  Tab.  Heracl.  1.  113—117  ;  Gaius,  ii. 
154)  ;  of  a  widow  marrying  within  the  time  ap- 
pointed for  mourning,  but  the  Infamia  attached  to 
the  second  husband,  if  he  was  a  paterfamilias,  and 
if  he  was  not,  then  to  his  father,  and  to  the  father 
of  the  widow  if  she  was  in  his  power  ;  the  Edict 
does  not  speak  of  the  Infamia  of  the  widow,  but  it 
was  subsequently  extended  to  her.  Infamia  was 
a  consequence  of  a  man  being  at  the  same  time  in 
the  relation  of  a  double  marriage  or  double  sponsa- 
lia  ;  the  Infamia  attached  to  the  man  if  he  was  a 
paterfamilias,  and  if  he  was  not,  to  bis  father  ;  the 
Edict  here  also  speaks  only  of  the  man,  but  the 
Infamia  was  subsequently  extended  to  the  woman. 
Infamia  was  a  consequence  of  prostitution  in  the 
case  of  a  woman,  of  similar  conduct  in  a  man  (qui 
midiebria  passus  erf),  of  Lenocinium  or  gaining  a 
living  by  aiding  in  prostitution  (Tab.  Heracl.  1. 
123)  ;  of  appearing  on  a  public  stage  as  an  actor, 
of  engaging  for  money  to  appear  in  the  fights  of  tbe 
wild  beasts,  even  if  a  man  did  not  appear,  and  of 
appearing  there,  though  not  for  money. 

It  results  from  this  enumeration  that  Infamia 
was  only  the  consequence  of  an  act  committed  by 
the  person  who  became  Infamis,  and  was  not  the 
consequence  of  any  punishment  for  such  act.  In 
some  cases  it  only  followed  upon  condemnation  ;  in 
others  it  was  a  direct  consequence  of  an  act,  as  soon 
as  such  act  was  notorious. 

It  has  sometimes  been  supposed  that  the  Prae- 
tor established  the  Infamia  as  a  rule  of  law,  which 
however  was  not  the  case.  The  Praetor  made  cer- 
tain rules  as  to  Postulatio  (Dig.  3,  tit.  1.  s.  1),  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  purity  of  his  court. 
With  respect  to  the  Postulatio,  he  distributed  per- 
Bons  into  three  classes.'  The  second  class  compre- 
hended, among  others,  certain  persons  who  were 
turpitudinc  notabiles,  who  might  postulate  for  them- 
selves but  not  for  others.  The  third  class  contained, 
among  others,  all  those  "  qui  Edicto  Praetoris  ut 
infames  notantur,"  and  were  not  already  enume- 
rated in  the  second  class.  Accordingly  it  was 
necessary  for  the  Praetor  to  enumerate  all  the  In- 
fames who  were  not  included  in  the  second  class, 
and  this  he  did  in  the  Edict  as  quoted.  (Dig.  3. 
tit  2.  s.  1.)  Consistently  with  this,  Infamia  was  al- 
ready an  established  legal  condition  ;  and  the  Prae- 
tor in  his  edicts  on  Postulation  did  not  make  a 
class  of  persons  called  Infames,  but  he  enumerated 
as  persons  to  be  excluded  from  certain  rights  of 
Postulation,  those  who  were  Infames.  Conse- 
quently the  legal  notion  of  Infamia  was  fixed  before 
these  edicts. 

It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  Infamia  from  the 
Nota  Censoria.  The  Infamia  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  created  by  written  law,  but  to  have 
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been  an  old  Roman  institution.  In  many  cases, 
though  not  in  all,  it  was  a  consequence  of  a  judi- 
cial decision.  The  power  of  the  Censors  was  in  its 
effects  analogous  to  the  Infamia,  but  different  from 
it  in  many  respects.  The  Censors  could  at  their 
pleasure  remove  a  man  from  the  Senate  or  the 
Equites,  remove  him  -into  a  lower  tribe,  or  remove 
him  out  of  all  the  tribes,  and  so  deprive  him  of  his 
suffragium,  by  reducing  him  to  the  condition  of  an 
aerarius.  (Cic.  pro  Cluent.  43,  45.)  They  could 
also  affix  a  mark  of  ignominy  or  censure  opposite 
to  a  man's  name  in  the  list  of  citizens,  nota  censoria 
or  subscriptio  (Cic.  pro  Cluent.  42,  43,  44,  46, 
47)  ;  and  in  doing  this,  they  were  not  bound  to 
make  any  special  inquiry,  but  might  follow  general 
opinion.  This  arbitrary  mode  of  proceeding  was 
however  partly  remedied  by  the  fact  that  such  a 
censorian  nota  might  be  opposed  by  a  colleague,  or 
removed  by  the  following  censors,  or  by  a  judicial 
decision,  or  by  a  lex.  Accordingly  the  censorian 
nota  was  not  perpetual,  and  therein  it  differed 
essentially  from  Infamia,  which  was  perpetual. 

The  consequences  of  Infamia  were  the  loss  of 
certain  political  rights,  but  not  all.  It  was  not  a 
capitis  deminutio,  but  it  resembled  it.  The  In- 
famis became  an  Aerarius,  and  lost  the  suffragium 
and  honores  ;  that  is,  he  lost  the  capacity  for  cer- 
tain so-called  public  rights,  but  not  the  capacity  for 
private  rights.  Under  the  empire,  the  Infamia  lost 
its  effect  as  to  public  rights,  for  such  rights  became 
unimportant. 

It  might  be  doubted  whether  the  loss  of  the 
suffragium  was  a  consequence  of  Infamia,  but  the 
affirmative  side  is  maintained  by  Savigny  with 
such  reasons  as  maybe  pronounced  completely  con- 
clusive. It  appears  from  Livy  (vii.  2)  and  Valerius 
Maximus  (ii.  4.  §  4),  that  the  Actores  Atellanarum 
were  not  either  removed  from  their  tribe  (nee  tribu 
moventur))  nor  incapable  of  serving  in  the  army :  in 
other  words  such  actors  did  not  become  Infames, 
like  other  actors.  The  phrase  "  tribu  moveri "  is 
ambiguous,  and  may  mean  either  to  remove  from 
one  tribe  to  a  lower,  or  to  move  from  all  the  tribes, 
and  so  make  a  man  an  aerarius.  Now  the  mere  re- 
moving from  one  tribe  to  another  must  have  been 
an  act  of  the  Censors  only,  for  it  was  necessary  to 
fix  the  tribe  into  which  the  removal  was  made: 
but  this  could  not  be  the  case  in  a  matter  of  In- 
famia, which  was  the  effect  of  a  general  rule,  and 
a  general  rule  could  only  operate  in  a  general  way  ; 
that  is,  "  tribu  moveri,"  as  a  consequence  of  In- 
famia, must  have  been  a  removal  from  all  the 
tribes,  and  a  degradation  to  the  state  of  an  Aera- 
rius.    (Compare  Liv.  xlv.  15.) 

The  Lex  Julia  Municipalis  does  not  contain  the 
word  Infamia,  but  it  mentions  nearly  the  same 
cases  as  those  which  the  Edict  mentions  as  cases 
of  Infamia.  The  Lex  excludes  persons  who  fall 
within  its  terms,  from  being  Senatores,  Decuriones, 
Conscripti  of  their  city,  from  giving  their  vote  in 
the  senate  of  their  city,  and  from  magistracies 
which  gave  a  man  access  to  the  senate  :  but  it  says 
nothing  of  the  right  of  voting  being  taken  away. 
Savigny  observes  that  there  would  be  no  incon- 
sistency in  supposing  that  the  lex  refused  only 
the  Honores  in  the  municipal  towns,  while  it  still 
allowed  Infames  to  retain  the  suffragium  in  such 
towns,  though  the  practice  was  different  in  Rome, 
if  we  consider  that  the  suffragium  in  the  Roman 
Comitia  was  a  high  privilege,  while  in  the  munici- 
pal towns  it  was  comparatively  unimportant- 
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Cicero  (pro  Rose.  Com.  6)  speaks  of  the  judicia 
Fiduciae,  Tutelae,  and  Societatis  as  "  summae 
existimationis  et  pene  capitis."  In  another  oration 
(pro  Quint.  8,  9,  13,  IS,  22)  he  speaks  of  the  ex 
edicto  possessio  bonorum  as  a  capitis  causa,  and  in 
fact  as  identical  with  Infamia  (c.  15,  cujus  bona 
ex  edicto  possidentis,  hujus  omnis  faraa  et  exis- 
timatio  cum  bonis  simul  possidetur).  This  capitis 
minutio,  however,  as  already  observed,  affected 
only  the  public  rights  of  a  citizen  ;  whereas  the 
capitis  deminuto  of  the  imperial  period  and  the 
expression  capitalis  causa,  apply  to  the  complete 
loss  of  citizenship.  This  change  manifestly  arose 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  public  rights  of  the 
citizens  under  the  empire  having  become  alto- 
gether unimportant,  and  thus  the  phrase  capitis 
deminutio,  under  the  empire,  applies  solely  to  the 
individual's  capacity  for  private  rights. 

In  his  private  rights  the  Infamis  was  under 
some  incapacities.  He  could  only  postulate  before 
the  Praetor  on  his  own  behalf,  and  on  behalf  of 
certain  persons  who  were  very  nearly  related  to 
him,  but  not  generally  on  behalf  of  all  persons. 
Consequently  he  could  not  generally  be  a  Cognitor 
or  a  Procurator.  Nor  could  a  cause  of  action  be 
assigned  to  him,  for  by  the  old  law  he  must  sue  as 
the  cognitor  or  procurator  of  the  assignor  (Gaius, 
ii.  39)  ;  but  this  incapacity  became  unimportant 
when  the  Cessio  was  effected  by  the  utiles  actiones 
without  the  intervention  of  a  Cognitor  or  Procu- 
rator. The  Infamis  could  not  sustain  a  Popularis 
Actio,  for  in  such  case  he  must  be  considered  as  a 
procurator  of  the  state.  The  Infamis  was  also 
limited  as  to  his  capacity  for  marriage,  an  incapa- 
city which  originated  in  the  Lex  Julia.  (Ulp.  Frag. 
xiii.)  This  lex  prohibited  senators,  and  the  chil- 
dren of  senators,  from  contracting  marriage  with 
Libertini  and  Libertinae,  and  also  with  other  dis- 
reputable persons  enumerated  in  the  lex  :  it  also 
forbade  all  freemen  from  marrying  with  certain 
disreputable  women.  The  Jurists  made  the  fol- 
lowing change: — they  made  the  two  classes  of 
disreputable  persons  the  same,  which  were  not 
the  same  before,  and  they  extended  the  prohibition, 
both  for  senators  and  others,  to  all  those  whom  the 
Edict  enumerated  as  Infames.  The  provisions  of 
the  Lex  Julia  did  not  render  the  marriage  null,  but 
it  deprived  the  parties  to  such  marriage  of  the  privi- 
leges conferred  by  the  lex  ;  that  is,  such  a  marriage 
did  not  release  them  from  the  penalties  of  celibacy. 
A  senatus-consultum,  under  M.  Aurelius,  however, 
made  such  marriage  null  in  certain  cases.  (Savigny, 
System,  &c,  vol.  ii.)  [G.  L.] 

INFA'MIS.  [Infamia.] 
INFANS,  INFA'NTIA.  In  the  Roman  law 
there  were  several  distinctions  of  age  which  were 
made  with  reference  to  the  capacity  for  doing  legal 
acts :  —  1 .  The  first  period  was  from  birth  to  the 
end  of  the  seventh  year,  during  which  time  per- 
sons were  called  Infantes,  or  Qui  fari  non  possunt. 
2.  The  second  period  was  from  the  end  of  seven 
years  to  the  end  of  fourteen  or  twelve  years,  ac- 
cording as  the  person  was  a  male  or  a  female, 
during  which  persons  were  defined  as  those  Qui 
fari  possunt  The  persons  included  in  these  first 
two  classes  were  Impuberes.  3.  The  third  period 
was  from  the  end  of  the  twelfth  or  fourteenth  to 
the  end  of  the  twenty-fifth  year,  during  which 
period  persons  were  Adolescentes,  Adulti.  The 
persons  included  in  these  three  classes  were 
minores  xxv  annis  or  annorum,  and  were  often,  for 
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brevity's  sake,  called  minores  only  [Curator]  ■ 
and  the  persons  included  in  the  third  and  fourth 
class  were  Puberes.  4.  The  fourth  period  was  from 
the  age  of  twenty-five,  during  which  persons  were 
Majores. 

The  term  Impubes  comprehends  Infans,  as  all 
Infantes  are  Impuberes  ;  but  all  Impuberes  are  not 
Infantes.  Thus  the  Impuberes  were  divided  into 
two  classes  ;  Infantes  or  those  under  seven  years  of 
age,  and  those  above  seven,  who  are  generally  un- 
derstood by  the  term  Impuberes.  Pupillus  is  a 
general  name  for  all  Impuberes  not  in  the  power  of 
a  father.     (Dig.  SO.  tit.  16.  s.  239.) 

The  commencement  of  Pubertas  was  the  com- 
mencement of  full  capacity  to  do  legal  acts.  Be- 
fore the  commencement  of  Pubertas,  a  person, 
according  to  the  old  civil  law,  could  do  no  legal 
act  without  the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor.  This  rule 
was  made  for  those  Impuberes  who  had  property 
of  their  own  ;  for  it  could  have  no  application  to 
Impuberes  who  were  in  the  power  of  a  father. 
Now  the  age  of  pubertas  was  fixed  as  above  men- 
tioned, on  the  supposition  that  persons  were  then 
competent  to  understand  the  nature  of  their  acts, 
and  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen  was  only  fixed 
because  it  was  necessary  to  fix  some  limit  which 
might  apply  to  all  cases ;  but  it  was  obvious  that  in 
many  cases  when  a  person  bordered  on  the  age  of 
Puberty  (pubertal!  proximus),  and  had  not  yet 
attained  it,  he  might  have  sufficient  understanding 
to  do  many  legal  acts.  Accordingly,  a  person  who 
was  proximus  pubertate  was  in  course  of  time  con- 
sidered competent  to  do  certain  legal  acts  without 
the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor ;  but  to  secure  him  againBt 
fraud  or  mistake,  he  could  only  do  such  acts  as 
were  for  his  own  advantage.  This  relaxation  of 
the  old  law  was  beneficial  both  to  the  Impubes 
and  to  others,  but  owing  to  its  being  confined  to 
such  narrow  limits  of  time,  it  was  of  little  practical 
use,  and  accordingly  it  was  extended  as  a  positive 
rule  to  a  longer  period  below  the  age  of  puberty  j 
but  still  with  the  same  limitation :  the  Impubes 
could  do  no  act  to  his  prejudice  without  the 
auctoritas  of  a  tutor.  It  was,  however,  necessary 
to  fix  a  limit  here  also,  and  accordingly  it  was 
determined  that  such  limited  capacity  to  do  legal 
acts  should  commence  with  the  termination  of 
infantia,  which,  legally  defined,  is  that  period  after 
which  a  person,  either  alone  or  with  a  tutor,  is 
capable  of  doing  legal  acts. 

Infans  properly  means  Qui  fari  non  potest ;  and 
he  of  whom  could  be  predicated,  Fari  potest, 
was  not  Infans,  and  was  capable  of  doing  certain 
legal  acts.  The  phrase  Qui  fari  potest  is  itself 
ambiguous ;  but  the  Romans,  in  a  legal  sense,  did 
not  limit  it  to  the  mere  capacity  of  uttering  words, 
which  a  child  of  two  or  three  years  generally  pos- 
sesses, but  they  understood  by  it  a  certain  degree 
of  intellectual  developement ;  and,  accordingly,  the 
expression  Qui  fari  potest  expressed  not  only  that 
degree  of  intellectual  development  which  is  shown 
by  the  use  of  intelligible  speech,  but  also  a 
capacity  for  legal  acts  in  which  speech  was  re- 
quired. Thus  the  period  of  infantia  was  extended 
beyond  that  which  the  strict  etymological  meaning 
of  the  word  signifies,  and  its  termination  was  fixed 
by  a  positive  rule  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  year, 
as  appears  by  numerous  passages.  (Dig.  26.  tit.  7* 
s.  1  ;  23.  tit.  1.  s.  14  ;  Cod.  6.  tit.  30.  s.  18; 
Quintilian,  Inst.  Or.  i.  1 ;  Isidorus,  Orig.  xi.  2.)  _ 

The  expressions  proximus  pubertati,  and  pron- 
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mns  infantiae  or  infanti  (Gaius,  iii.  109),  are  used 
by  the  Roman  jurists  to  signify  respectively  one 
who  is  near  attaining  Pubertas,  and  one  who  has 
just  passed  the  limit  of  Infantia.  (Savigny,  System 
des  Jieut.  R.  R.  vol.  iii.)     [Impubes.]         [G.  L.] 

INFE'RIAE.     [Funus,  p.  562,  b.] 

I'NFULA,  a  flock  of  white  and  red  wool,  which 
was  slightly  twisted,  drawn  into  the  form  of  a 
wreath  or  fillet,  and  used  by  the  Romans  for  orna- 
ment on  festive  and  solemn  occasions.  In  sacri- 
ficing it  was  tied  with  a  white  band  [Vitta]  to 
the  head  of  the  victim  (Virg.  Georg.  iii.  487  ; 
Lucret,  i.  88  ;  Sueton.  Calig.  27),  and  also  of  the 
priest,  more  especially  in  the  worship  of  Apollo 
and  Diana.  (Virg.  Aen.  ii.  430,  x.  538  ;  Servius, 
in  loe,  ;  Isid.  Orig.  xix.  30  ;  Festus,  s.  v.  Infvlae.) 
The  "  torta  infula  "  was  worn  also  by  the  Vestal 
Virgins.  (Prud.  c.  Sym.  ii.  1085,  1094.)  Its  use 
seems  analogous  to  that  of  the  lock  of  wool  worn 
by  the  flamines  and  salii  [Apex],  At  Roman 
marriages  the  bride,  who  carried  wool  upon  a  dis- 
taff in  the  procession  [Fusus],  fixed  it  as  an  infula 
upon  the  door-case  of  her  future  husband  on  enter- 
ing the  house.  (Lucan,  ii.  355  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxix. 
2;  Servius,  in  Virg.  Aen.  iv.  458.)  [J.  Y.] 

INGE'NUI,  INGENU'ITAS.  Freemen  (li- 
beri)  were  either  ingenui  or  libertini.  Ingenui  are 
those  free  men  who  are  born  free.  (Gaius,  i.  11.) 
Libertini  are  those  who  are  manumitted  from  legal 
slavery.  Though  freedmen  (libertini)  were  not 
ingenui,  the  sons  of  libertini  were  ingenui.  A 
llbertinus  could  not  by  adoption  become  ingenuus. 
(Gell.  v.  19.)  If  a  female  slave  {ancilla)  was 
pregnant,  and  was  manumitted  before  she  gave 
birth  to  a  child,  such  child  was  born  free,  and 
therefore  was  ingenuus.  In  other  cases,  also,  the 
law  favoured  the'  claim  of  free  birth,  and  conse- 
quently of  ingenuitas.  (Paulus,  Sent.  Recept.  iii. 
24,  and  v.  1.  De  liberali  causa.)  If  a  man's  in- 
genuitas was  a  matter  in  dispute,  there  was  a 
judicium  ingenuitatis.  (Tacit.  Ann.  xiii.  27  ; 
Paulus,  S.  R.  v.  1.) 

The  words  ingenuus  and  libertinus  are  often 
opposed  to  one  another  ;  and  the  title  of  freeman 
(liber),  which  would  comprehend  libertinus,  is 
sometimes  limited  by  the  addition  of  ingenuus 
(liber  et  ingenuus,  Hor.  Ar.  P.  383).  According 
to  Cincius,  in  his  work  on  Comitia,  quoted  by 
Festus  (s.  v.  Patricios),  those  who,  in  his  time, 
were  called  ingenui,  were  originally  called  patricii, 
which  is  interpreted  by  Goettling  to  mean  that 
Gentiles  were  originally  called  Ingenui  also  :  a 
manifest  misunderstanding  of  the  passage.  If  this 
passage  has  any  certain  meaning,  it  is  this :  ori- 
ginally the  name  ingenuus  did  not  exist,  but  the 
word  patricius  was  sufficient  to  express  a  Roman 
citizen  by  birth.  This  remark  then  refers  to  a 
time  when  there  were  no  Roman  citizens  except 
patricii ;  and  the  definition  of  ingenuus,  if  it  had 
then  been  in  use,  would  have  been  a  sufficient  de- 
finition of  a  patricius.  But  the  word  ingenuus  was 
introduced,  in  the  sense  here  stated,  at  a  later  time, 
and  when  it  was  wanted  for  the  purpose  of  indicat- 
ing a  citizen  by  birth,  merely  as  such.  Thus,  in 
the  speech  of  Appius  Claudius  Crassus  (Liv.  vi. 
40),  he  contrasts  with  persons  of  patrician  descent, 
"  Unus  Quiritium  quilibet,  duobus  ingenuis  or- 
tus."  Further,  the  definition  of  Gentilis  by 
Scaevola  [Gens,  p.  567],  shows  that  a  man  might 
be  ingenuus  and  yet  not  gentilis,  for  he  might  be 
the  son  of  a  freedman  ;  and  this  is  consistent  with 
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Livy  (x.  8).  If  Cincius  meant  his  proposition  to 
be  as  comprehensive  as  the  terms  will  allow  us  to 
take  it,  the  proposition  is  this  : — All  (now)  ingenui 
comprehend  all  (then)  patricii ;  which  is  untrue. 

Under  the  empire,  Ingenuitas,  or  the  Jura  In- 
genuitatis, might  be  acquired  by  the  imperial 
favour  ;  that  is,  a  person,  not  ingenuus  by  birth, 
was  made  so  by  the  sovereign  power.  A  freedman 
who  had  obtained  the  Jus  Annulorum  Aureorum, 
was  considered  ingenuus  ;  but  this  did  not  inter- 
fere with  the  patronal  rights.  (Dig.  40.  tit.  10.  s. 
5  and  6.)  By  the  natalibus  restitutio  the  princeps 
gave  to  a  libertinus  the  character  of  ingenuus  ;  a 
form  of  proceeding  which  involved  the  theory  of 
the  original  freedom  of  all  mankind,  for  the  liber- 
tinus was  restored,  not  to  the  state  in  which  he 
had  been  born,  but  to  his  supposed  original  state  of 
freedom.  In  this  case  the  patron  lost  his  patronal 
rights  by  a  necessary  consequence,  if  the  fiction 
were  to  have  its  full  effect.  (Dig.  40.  tit.  11.)  It 
seems  that  questions  as  to  a  man's  ingenuitas  were 
common  at  Rome  ;  which  is  not  surprising,  when 
we  consider  that  patronal  rights  were  involved  in 
them.  "  [G.  L.] 

INGRA'TUS.     [Patronus.] 

INJU'RIA.  Injuria,  in  the  general  sense,  is 
opposed  to  Jus.  In  a  special  sense  injuria  was 
done  by  striking  or  beating  a  man  either  with  the 
hand  or  with  any  thing  ;  by  abusive  words  (con- 
vicium)  ;  by  the  proscriptio  bonorum,  when  the 
claimant  knew  that  the  alleged  debtor  was  not 
really  indebted  to  him,  for  the  bonorum  proscriptio 
was  accompanied  with  infamia  to  the  debtor  (Cic. 
pro  Quint.  6,  15,  16)  ;  by  libellous  writings  or 
verses  ;  by  soliciting  a  mater  familias  or  a  prae- 
textatus  [Impubes]  ;  and  by  various  other  acts. 
A  man  might  sustain  injuria  either  in  his  own 
person,  or  in  the  person  of  those  who  were  in  hie 
power  or  in  manu.  No  injuria  could  be  done  to  a 
slave,  but  certain  acts  done  to  a  slave  were  an  in- 
juria to  his  master,  when  the  acts  were  such  as 
appeared  from  their  nature  to  be  insulting  to  the 
master  ;  as,  for  instance,  if  a  man  should  flog 
another  man's  slave,  the  master  had  a  remedy 
against  the  wrong-doer,  which  was  given  him  by 
the  praetor's  formula.  But  in  many  other  cases  of 
a  slave  being  maltreated,  there  was  no  regular 
formula  by  which  the  master  could  have  a  remedy, 
and  it  was  not  easy  to  obtain  one  from  the  praetor 

The  Twelve  Tables  had  various  provisions  on 
the  subject  of  Injuria.  Libellous  songs  or  verses 
were  followed  by  capital  punishment,  that  is, 
death,  as  it  appears  (Cic.  Rep.  iv.  10,  and  the 
notes  in  Mai's  edition).  In  the  case  of  a  limb 
being  mutilated  the  punishment  was  Talio  (Festus, 
s.  v.  Talio).  In  the  case  of  a  broken  bone,  the 
penalty  was  300  asses  if  the  injury  was  done  to  a 
freeman,  and  150  if  it  was  done  to  a  slave.  In 
other  cases  the  Tables  fixed  the  penalty  at  25  asses. 
(Gellius,  xvi.  10,  xx.  1  ;  Dirksen,  Uebersicht,  &c.) 

These  penalties  which  were  considered  sufficient 
at  the  time  when  they  were  fixed,  were  afterwards 
considered  to  be  insufficient ;  and  the  injured  per- 
son was  allowed  by  the  praetor  to  claim  such 
damages  as  he  thought  that  he  was  entitled  to,  and 
the  judex  might  give  the  full  amount  or  less.  But 
in  the  case  of  a  very  serious  injury  (atrooe  injuria\ 
when  the  praetor  required  security  for  the  defend- 
ant's appearance  to  be  given  in  a  particular  sum, 
it  was  usual  to  claim  such  sum  as  the  damages  in 
the  plaintiff's  declaration,  and  though  the  judex 
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was  not  bound  to  give  damages  to  that  amount,  lie 
seldom  gave  less.  An  injuria  had  the  character 
of  atrox,  either  from  the  act  itself,  or  the  place 
where  it  was  done,  as  for  instance,  a  theatre  or 
forum,  or  from  the  condition  of  the  person  injured, 
as  if  he  were  a  magistratus,  or  if  he  were  a  senator 
and  the  wrong-doer  were  a  person  of  low  condition. 

A  Lex  Cornelia  specially  provided  for  cases  of 
pulsatio,  verberatio,  and  forcible  entry  into  a  man's 
house  (domus).  The  jurists  who  commented  on 
this  lex  denned  the  legal  meaning  of  pulsatio,  ver- 
beratio, and  domus.     (Dig.  47.  tit.  10.  s.  5.) 

The  actions  for  Injuria  were  gradually  much  ex- 
tended, and  the  praetor  would,  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  {causa  cognila),  give  a 
person  an  action  in  respect  of  any  act  or  conduct 
of  another,  which  tended,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
praetor,  to  do  him  injury  in  reputation  or  to  wound 
his  feelings.  (Dig.  47.  tit.  10.  s.  IS,  22,  23,  24, 
&c.)  Many  cases  of  Injuria  were  subject  to  a 
special  punishment  (Dig.  47.  tit.  11)  as  deportatio  ; 
and  this  proceeding  extra  ordinem  was  often 
adopted  instead  of  the  civil  action.  Various  imperial 
constitutions  affixed  the  punishment  of  death  to 
libellous  writings  (famosi  Hbelli).     [Libelli.] 

Infamia  was  a  consequence  of  condemnation  in 
an  actio  Injuriarum  [Infamia].  He  who  brought 
such  an  action  per  calumniam  was  liable  to  be 
punished  extra  ordinem.  (Gaius,  iii.  220 — 225  ; 
Hor.  Sat.  i.  1.  80  ;  Dig.  47.  tit.  10  ;  Cod.  Theod. 
ix.  tit.  34  ;  Cod.  ix.  tit.  36  ;  Paulus,  Sent.  Recep. 
v.  tit.  4  ;  Rein,  Das  Criminalrecht  der  R'&mer, 
p.  35,  &c.)  [G.  L.] 

INJURIA'RUM  ACTIO.     [Injuria.] 

INOA  ('Iywa),  festivals  celebrated  in  several 
parts  of  Greece,  in  honour  of  the  ancient  heroine 
Ino.  At  Megara  she  was  honoured  with  an  annual 
sacrifice,  because  the  Megarians  believed  that  her 
body  had  been  cast  by  the  waves  upon  their  coast, 
and  that  it  had  been  found  and  buried  there  by 
Cleso  and  Tauropolis.  (Paus.  i.  42.  §  8.)  Another 
festival  of  Ino  was  celebrated  at  Epidaurus  Limera, 
in  Laconia.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  town 
there  was  a  small  but  very  deep  lake,  called  the 
water  of  Ino,  and  at  the  festival  of  the  heroine  the 
people  threw  barley-cakes  into  the  water.  'Vy.hen 
the  cakes  sank  it  was  considered  a  propitious  sign, 
but  when  they  swam  on  the  surface  it  was  an  evil 
sign.  (Paus.  iii.  23.  §  5.)  An  annual  festival, 
with  contests  and  sacrifices,  in  honour  of  Ino,  was 
also  held  on  the  Corinthian  Isthmus,  and  was  said 
to  have  been  instituted  by  king  Sisyphus.  (Tzetzes, 
ad  Lycophr.)  [L.  S.] 

INOFFICIO'SUM  TESTAME'NTUM. 

[Testamentum.] 

INQUILI'NUS.     [Exsilium,  p.  516,  b.] 

INSA'NIA,  INSA'NUS.     [Curator.] 

INSIGNE  (jnuutov,  iirictina,  etrloTifwv,  irapi- 
tryfiov),  a  badge,  an  ensign,  a  mark  of  distinction. 
Thus  the  Bulla  worn  by  a  Roman  boy  was  one 
of  the  insignia  of  his  rank.  (Cic.  Verr.  ii.  58.) 
Five  classes  of  insignia  more  especially  deserve 
notice :  — 

I.  Those  belonging  to  officers  of  state  or  civil 
functionaries  of  all  descriptions,  such  as  the  Fasces 
carried  before  the  Consul  at  Rome,  the  laticlave 
and  shoes  worn  by  senators  [Calceus  ;  Clavus], 
the  carpentum  and  the  sword  bestowed  by  the 
emperor  upon  the  praefect  of  the  praetorium. 
(Lydus,  de  Mag.  ii.  3.  9.)  The  Roman  Equites 
were  distinguished  by  the  "  equus  publicus,"  the 
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golden  ring,  the  angustus  clavus  [p.  294],  and  the 
seat  provided  for  them  in  the  theatre  and  the  circus. 
(C.  G.  Schwartz,  Diss.  Selectae,  pp.  84—101.)  The 
insignia  of  the  kings  of  Rome,  viz.  the  trabea,  the 
toga-praetexta,  the  clown  of  gold,  the  ivory  sceptre, 
the  sella  curulis,  and  the  twelve  lictors  with  fasces, 
all  of  which  except  the  crown  and  sceptre  were 
transferred  to  subsequent  denominations  of  magis- 
strates,  were  copied  from  the  usages  of  the  Etrus- 
cans and  other  nations  of  early  antiquity.  (Flor. 
i.  5  ;  Sallust,  B.  Cat.  51;  Virg.  Am.  vii.  188,  612, 
xL  334 ;  Lydus,  de  Mag.  i.  7,  8,  37.) 

II.  Badges  worn  by  soldiers.  The  centurions 
in  the  Roman  army  were  known  by  the  crests  of 
their  helmets  [Galea],  and  the  common  men  by 
their  shields,  each  cohort  having  them  painted  in  a 
manner  peculiar  to  itself.  (Veget.  ii.  18 ;  compare 
Caes.  Bell.  Gall.  vii.  45.)  [Clipehs.]  Among 
the  Greeks  the  devices  sculptured  or  painted  upon 
shields  (see  woodcut,  p.  298),  both  for  the  sake 
of  ornament  and  as  badges  of  distinction,  em- 
ployed the  fancy  of  poets  and  of  artists  of  every 
description  from  the  earliest  times.  Thus  the 
seven  heroes  who  fought  against  Thebes,  all  ex- 
cept Amphiaraus,  had  on  their  shields  expressive 
figures  and  mottoes,  differently  described,  however, 
by  different  authors.  (Aeschyl.  Sept.  c.  Theb.  383 
—646;  Eurip.  Phoen.  1125—1156;  Apollodor. 
Bibl.  iii.  6.  §  1.)  Alcibiades,  agreeably  to  his 
general  character,  wore  a  shield  richly  decorated 
with  ivory  and  gold,  and  exhibiting  a  representa- 
tion of  Cupid  brandishing  a  thunderbolt.  (Athen. 
xii.  p.  534,  e.)  The  first  use  of  these  emblems  on 
shields  is  attributed  to  the  Carians  (Herod,  i.  171) ; 
and  the  fictitious  employment  of  them  to  deceive 
and  mislead  an  enemy  was  among  the  stratagems 
of  war.  (Paus.  iv.28.  §3  ;  Virg.  Aen.il  389—392.) 

III.  Family  badges.  Among  the  indignities 
practised  by  the  Emperor  Caligula,  it  is  related 
that  he  abolished  the  ancient  insignia  of  the 
noblest  families,  viz.  the  torques,  the  cincinni,  and 
the  cognomen  "  Magnus."     (Sueton.  Oalig.  35.) 

IV.  Signs  placed  on  the  front  of  buildings.  A 
figure  of  Mercury  was  the  common  sign  of  a 
Gymnasium  ;  but  Cicero  had  a  statue  of  Minerva 
to  fulfil  the  same  purpose.  {Ad  AM.  i.  4.)  Cities 
had  their  emblems  as  well  as  separate  edifices ; 
and  the  officer  of  a  city  sometimes  affixed  the 
emblem  to  public  documents  as  we  do  the  seal  of  a 
municipal  corporation.     (Antigonus  Caryst.  1 5.) 

V.  The  figure-heads  of  ships.  The  insigne  of  a 
ship  was  an  image  placed  on  the  prow,  and  giving 
its  name  to  the  vessel.  (Tacit.  Ann.  vi.  34 ;  Caes. 
B.  Civ.  ii.  6.)  Paul  sailed  from  Melite  to  Puteoli 
in  the  Dioscuri,  a  vessel  which  traded  between 
that  city  and  Alexandria.  (Acts,  xxviii.  11.) 
Enschedd  has  drawn  out  a  list  of  one  hundred 
names  of  ships,  which  occur  either  in  classical 
authors  or  in  ancient  inscriptions.  (Diss,  de  Tut. 
et  Insignibus  Nawum,  reprinted  in  Ruhnken, 
Opusc.  pp.  257 — 305.)  The  names  were  those  of 
gods  and  heroes,  together  with  their  attributes, 
such  as  the  helmet  of  Minerva,  painted  on  the 
prow  of  the  ship  which  conveyed  Ovid  to  Pontus 
(a  picta  casside  nomen  habet,  Trist.  i.  9.  2)  ;  of 
virtues  and  affections,  as  Hope,  Concord,  Victory ; 
of  countries,  cities,  and  rivers,  as  the  Po,  the  Min- 
cius  (Virg.  Aen.  x.  206),  the  Delia,  the  Syracuse, 
the  Alexandria  (Athen.  v.  43)  ;  and  of  men, 
women,  and  animals,  as  the  boar's  head,  which 
distinguished  the  vessels  of  Samos  (Herod,  iii.  59; 
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Choerilus,  p.  155,  ed.  Naeke ;  Hesych.  s.  v.  2a- 
puaKOs  Tpdiros :  Eust.  in  Horn.  Od.  xiii.  p.  525), 
the  swan,  the  tiger  (Virg.  Aen.  x.  166),  the 
bull  (irpoTOfti)?  ra&pov,  Schol.  in  Apoll.  Rhod. 
ii.  168).  Plutarch  mentions  a  Lycian  vessel  with 
the  sign  of  the  lion  on  its  prow,  and  that  of 
the  serpent  on  its  poop,  manifestly  intended  to 
express  the  form  of  the  chimaera.  (De  Mul. 
Virt.  p.  441,  ed.  Steph.)  After  an  engagement  at 
sea,  the  insigne  of  a  conquered  vessel,  as  well  as 
its  aplustre,  was  often  taken  from  it  and  suspended 
in  Borne  temple  as  an  offering  to  the  god.  (Plut. 
Themist.  p.  217.)  Figure-heads  were  probably  used 
from  the  first  origin  of  navigation.  On  the  war- 
galleys  of  the  Phoenicians,  who  called  them,  as 
Herodotus  says  (iii.  37),  TrdratKot,  i.  e.  *'  carved 
images,"  they  had  sometimes  a  very  grotesque 
appearance. 

Besides  the  badge  which  distinguished  each 
individual  ship,  and  which  was  either  an  engraved 
and  painted  wooden  image  forming  part  of  the 
prow,  or  a  figure  often  accompanied  by  a  name 
and  painted  on  both  the  bows  of  the  vessel,  other 
insignia,  which  could  be  elevated  or  lowered  at 
pleasure,  were  requisite  in  naval  engagements. 
These  were  probably  flags  or  standards,  fixed  to 
the  aplustre  or  to  the  top  of  the  mast,  and  serving 
to  mark  all  those  vessels  which  belonged  to  the 
same  fleet  or  to  the  same  nation.  Such  were  "  the 
Attic  "  and  "  the  Persic  signals "  (to  'Attikoj/  otj- 
peiov,  Polyaen.  iii.  11.  §  11,  viii.  53.  §  1  ;  Becker, 
Chemldes,  vol.  ii  p.  63).  A  purple  sail  indicated 
the  admiral's  ship  among  the  Romans,  and  flags  of 
different  colours  were  used  in  the  fleet  of  Alexander 
the  Great     (Plin.  H.  N.  xix.  5.)  [X  Y.] 

I'NSTITA  (irepnr6$tov),  a  flounce  ;  a  fillet 
The  Roman  matrons  sometimes  wore  a  broad  fillet 
with  ample  folds,  sewed  to  the  bottom  of  the  tunic 
and  reaching  to  the  instep.  The  use  of  it  indi- 
cated a  superior  regard  to  decency  and  propriety  of 
manners.  (Hor.  Sat.  i.  2.  29  ;  Ovid,  Ars  Amat.  i. 
32.)  It  must  have  resembled  a  modem  flounce. 
By  the  addition  of  gold  and  jewellery  it  took  the 
form  of  the  more  splendid  and  expensive  Cyclas. 

When  thiB  term  denoted  a  fillet,  which  was 
osed  by  itself,  as  in  the  decoration  of  a  Thyrsus 
(Stat.  Tkeb.  vii.  654),  it  was  equivalent  to  Vitta 
or  Fascia.     [Tunica.]  [J.  Y.] 

I'NSTITOR.     [Institoria  Actio.] 

INSTITO'RIA  ACTIO.  This  actio  was  al- 
lowed against  a  man  who  had  appointed  either 
his  son  or  a  slave,  and  either  his  own  or  another 
man's  slave,  or  a  free  person,  to  manage  a  taberna 
or  any  other  business  for  him.  The  contracts  with 
such  manager,  in  respect  of  the  taberna  or  other 
business,  were  considered  to  be  contracts  with  the 
principal.  The  formula  was  called  Institoria,  be- 
cause he  who  was  appointed  to  manage  a  taberna 
was  called  an  Institor.  And  the  institor,  it  is  said, 
was  so  called,  "  quod  negotio  gerendo  instet  sive 
insistat"  If  several  persons  appointed  an  institor, 
any  one  of  them  might  be  sued  for  the  whole 
amount  for  which  the  persons  were  liable  on  the 
contract  of  their  institor  ;  and  if  one  paid  the  de- 
mand, he  had  his  redress  over  against  the  others 
by  a  societatis  judicium  or  communi  dividundo.  A 
great  deal  of  business  was  done  through  the  medium 
of  institores,  and  the  Romans  thus  carried  on  various 
lucrative  occupations  in  the  name  of  their  slaves, 
which  they  could  not  or  would  not  have  carried  on 
personally.    Institores  are  coupled  with  Nautae  by 
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Horace  (Ep.  xvii.  20), . and  with  the  Magister  Navis 
(Carm.  iii.  6.  30).  (Gaius,  iv.  71  ;  Instit.  iv. 
tit  7  ;  Dig.  14.  tit.  3.)  [G.  L.] 

INSTITUTIO'NES.  It  waB  the  object  of 
Justinian  to  comprise  in  his  Code  and  Digest  or 
Pandect,  a  complete  body  of  law.  But  these  works 
were  not  adapted  to  elementary  instruction,  and 
the  writings  of  the  ancient  jurists  were  no  longer 
allowed  to  have  any  authority,  except  so  far  as 
they  had  been  incorporated  in  the  Digest.  It  was, 
therefore,  necessary  to  prepare  an  elementary  trea- 
tise, for  which  purpose  Justinian  appointed  a  com- 
mission, consisting  of  Tribonianus,  Theophilus,  and 
Dorotheus.  The  commission  was  instructed  to  com- 
pose an  institutional  work  which  should  contain  the 
elements  of  the  law  (legum  cunabula),  and  should 
not  be  encumbered  with  useless  matter  (Prooem. 
Inst.).  Accordingly,  they  produced  a  treatise, 
under  the  title  of  Institutiones,  or  Elementa  (De 
Juris  docendi  Ratione),  which  was  based  on  former 
elementary  works  of  the  same  name  and  of  a  simi- 
lar character,  but  chiefly  on  the  Commentarii  of 
Caius  or  Gaius,  his  Res  Quotidianae,  and  various 
other  Commentarii.  The  Institutiones  were  pub- 
lished with  the  imperial  sanction,  at  the  close  of 
the  year  A.  d,  533,  at  the  same  time  as  the  Digest. 

The  Institutiones  consist  of  four  books,  which  are 
divided  into  titles.  They  treat  only  of  Privatum 
Jus  ;  but  there  is  a  title  on  Judicia  Publica  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth  book.  The  judicia  publica  are  not 
treated  of  by  Gaius  in  his  Commentaries.  Hein- 
eccius,  in  his  Antiquitatum  Romanarum  Jurispru- 
dentiam  illustrantium  Syntagma,  has  followed  the 
order  of  the  Institutiones.  Theophilus,  generally 
considered  to  be  one  of  the  compilers  of  the  Institu- 
tiones, wrote  a  Greek  paraphrase  upon  them,  which 
is  still  extant,  and  is  occasionally  useful.  The  best 
edition  of  the  paraphrase  of  Theophilus  is  that  of 
W.  0.  Reitz,  Haag,  1751,  2  vols.  4to.  There  are 
numerous  editions  of  the  Latin  text  of  the  Institu- 
tiones. The  editio  princeps  is  that  of  Mainz,  1468, 
fol. ;  that  of  Klenze  and  Boecking,  Berlin,  1829, 
4to,  contains  both  the  Institutiones  and  the  Com- 
mentarii of  Gaius  ;  the  most  recent  edition  is  that 
of  Schrader,  Berlin,  1832  and  1836. 

There  were  various  institutional  works  written 
by  the  Roman  jurists.  Callistratus,  who  lived 
under  Septimius  Severas  and  Antoninus  Caracalla, 
wrote  three  books  of  Institutiones.  Aelius  Mar- 
cianus  wrote  sixteen  books  of  Institutiones  under 
Antoninus  Caracalla.  Florentimis,  who  lived  under 
Alexander  Severus,  wrote  twelve  books  of  Institu- 
tiones, from  which  there  are  forty-two  excerpts  in 
the  Digest  Paulus  also  wrote  two  books  of  Insti- 
tutiones. There  still  remain  fragments  of  the 
Institutiones  of  Ulpian,  which  appear  to  have  con- 
sisted of  two  books.  But  the  first  treatise  of  this 
kind  that  we  know  of  was  the  Institutiones  of 
Gaius  in  four  books.  They  were  formerly  only 
known  from  a  few  excerpts  in  the  Digest,  from  the 
Epitome  contained  in  the  Breviarium,  from  the 
Collatio,  and  a  few  quotations  in  the  Commentary 
of  Boethius  on  the  Topica  of  Cicero,  and  in  Priscian. 

The  MS.  of  Gaius  was  discovered  in  the  library 
of  the  Chapter  of  Verona,  by  Niebuhr,  in  1816. 
It  was  first  copied  by  Goeschen  and  Bethman- 
Hollweg,  and  an  edition  was  published  by  Goe- 
schen in  1820.  The  deciphering  of  the  MS.  was 
a  work  of  great  labour,  as  it  is  a  palimpsest,  the 
writing  on  which  has  been  washed  out,  and  in 
some  places  erased  with  a  knife,  in  order  to  adapt 
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the  parchment  for  the  purposes  of  the  transcriber. 
The  parchment,  after  being  thus  treated,  was  used 
for  transcribing  upon  it  some  works  of  Jerome, 
chiefly  his  epistles.  The  old  writing  was  so  ob- 
scure that  it  could  only  be  seen  by  applying  to  it 
an  infusion  of  gall-nuts.  A  fresh  examination  of 
the  MS.  was  made  by  Blume,  but  with  little  ad- 
ditional profit,  owing  to  the  condition  of  the  manu- 
script. A  second  edition  of  Gaius  was  published 
by  Goeschen  in  1824,  with  valuable  notes,  and  an 
Index  Siglarum  used  in  the  MS.  The  preface  to 
the  first  edition  contains  the  complete  demonstra- 
tion that  the  MS.  of  Verona  is  the  genuine  Com- 
mentarii  of  Gaius,  though  the  MS.  itself  has  no 
title.  An  improved  edition  of  Goeschen's  by  Lach- 
mann  appeared  in  1842. 

It  appears  from  the  Institutions  that  Gaius 
wrote  that  work  under  Antoninus  Pius  anct  M. 
Aurelius. 

Many  passages  in  the  Fragments  of  Ulpian  are 
the  same  as  passages  in  Gaius,  which  may  be  ex- 
plained by  assuming  that  both  these  writers  copied 
such  parts  from  the  same  original.  Though  the 
Institutiones  of  Justinian  were  mainly  based  on 
those  of  Gaius  the  compilers  of  the  Institutiones  of 
Justinian  sometimes  followed  other  works :  thus 
the  passage  in  the  Institutes  (ii.  tit.  17.  §  2,  "si 
quis  priori  ")  is  from  the  fourth  book  of  Marcianus' 
Institutes  (Dig.  36.  tit.  1.  s.  29)  ;  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, the  Institutiones  of  Justinian  are  more 
clear  and  explicit  than  those  of  Gaius.  An  in- 
stance of  this  occurs  in  Gaius  (iii.  109)  and  the 
Institutiones  of  Justinian  (iii.  tit.  19.  s»10). 

Gaius  belonged  to  the  school  of  the  Sabiniani 
[Jurisconsulti].  The  Jurists  whom  he  cites  in 
the  Institutiones,  are  Cassius,  Fufidius,  Javolenus, 
Julianus,  Labeo,.  Maximus,  Q.  Mucius,  Ofilius, 
Proculus,  Sabinus,  Servius,  Servius  Sulpicius,  Sex- 
tus,  Tubero. 

The  arrangement  of  the  Institutes  of  Justinian 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  work  of  Gaius  ;  what- 
ever difference  there  is  between  them  in  this  re- 
spect, is  solely  owing  to  the  changes  in  the  Roman 
law,  which  had  been  made  between  the  time  of  Gaius 
and  that  of  Justinian.  There  has  been  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  ar- 
rangement of  Gaius ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  most 
persons  have  misunderstood  it.  According  to  Gaius : 
"omne  jus  quo  utimur  vel  ad  personas  pertinet, 
vel  ad  res,  vel  ad  actiones  "  (i.  8).  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  the  division  (the  first  book)  which 
treats  of  Persons  comprehends  the  status  or  con- 
dition of  persons  as  the  subjects  of  rights  ;  others 
affirm  that  it  treats  of  legal  capacity,  or  of  the 
three  conditions  which  correspond  to  the  threefold 
capitis  deminutio.  But  the  first  book  of  Gaius 
which  treats  of  Persons  contains  both  matter  which 
has  nothing  to  do  with  legal  capacity,  and  it  does 
not  contain  all  that  relates  to  legal  capacity,  for  it 
does  not  treat  of  one  of  three  chief  divisions  which 
relate  to  legal  capacity,  that  ofCives^  Latini,  Pere- 
grini.  It  treats  in  fact  only  of  Marriage,  Patria 
Potestas,  Manus,  Slavery,  Patronatus  with  respect 
to  the  different  classes  of  freed  men,  Mancipium 
and  Tutela.  Accordingly,  this  part  of  the  work 
treats  only  of  persons  so  far  as  they  belong  to 
Familia,  in  the  widest  and  Roman  acceptation  of 
that  term.  The  part  which  treats  of  res  com- 
prehends the  Law  of  ownership,  &c.  and  Law  of 
Obligationes,  which  two  divisions  occupy  the  se- 
cond and  third  books.     The  fourth  book  treats  of 
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Actiones,  which  is  the  third  of  the  three  division! 
of  Gaius.  The  division  of  Gaius  is  faulty  in  several 
respects  ;  but  this  does  not  detract  from  the  merit 
of  the  work,  which  is  perspicuous  and  abounds  in 
valuable  matter.  This  view  of  the  nature  of  the 
division  of  Gaius  is  from  Savigny.  (System,  &c, 
vol.  i.  p.  393,  &c.)  [G.  L.] 

INSTITUTO'RIA  ACTIO.    [Intercession 

I'NSULA.     [Domus,  p.  430,  a.] 

I'NTEGRUM  RESTITUTIO,  IN.  [Re- 
stitutio.] 

INTE'NTIO.     [Actio.]  ""t 

INTERCE'SSIO.  It  is  a  case  oi  InterceaBio 
when  a  man  takes  upon  himself  the  debtof  another 
by  virtue  of  some  dealing  with  the  creditor.  This 
may  be  in  either  of  the  following  ways  :  he  who 
intercedes  may  take  upon  himself  the  •  debt  of 
another,  and  may  become  debtor  hv  plaqe  of  that 
other :  or  the  intercedent  may  become  debtor  while 
.the  debtor  still  continues  debtor.  (Vangerow, 
Pandekten,  &c.  vol.  iii.  p.  133,  Sic.) 

To  the  first  class  belong  (1)  the  case  of  a  man 
undertaking  an  already  existing  obligatio,  so  as  to 
exclude  the  existing  debtor  ;  (2.)  And  the  case  of  a 
man  taking  an  obligatio  on  himself,  which  does 
not  already  exist  in  the  person  of  another,  but  which 
without  such  intervention  would  exist. 

To  the  second  class  belong  (1),  the  case  when 
the  creditor  may  consider  either  the  original  debtor 
or  the  intercedent  as  his  principal  debtor,  or  when, 
in  other  words,  the  intercedent  is  correus  debendi 
(Inst.  iii.  tit.  16.  De  duobus  reis  stipulandi  et 
promittendi)  ;  (2)  When  the  creditor  can  consider 
the  intercedent  only  as  liable  to  pay,  when  the 
principal  debtor  does  not  pay,  or  when  in  other 
words,  the  intercedent  is  a  fidejussor.  (Inst.  iii. 
tit.  20,  de  Fidejussoribus.) 

The  views  of  Puchta  as  to  the  Intercessio  are 
contained  in  his  InstituUonen^  vol.  iii.  p.  48,  &c.) 

In  the  Institutes  of  Gaius,  a  distinction  is  made 
between  sponsores  and  fidepromissores,  on  one  side; 
and  fidejussores  on  the  other.  With  respect  to  one 
another,  sponsores  were  consponsores.  (Cic.  ad  AM. 
xii.  17.)  In  the  Institutes  of  Justinian,  the  dis- 
tinction between  sponsores  and  fidejussores  does  not 
exist. 

Sponsores  and  fidepromissores  could  only  become 
parties  to  an  obligatio  verborum,  though  in  some 
cases  they  might  be  bound,  when  their  principal 
(qui  promiserit)  was  not,  as  in  the  case  of  a  pupillus 
who  promised  without  the  auctoritas  of  his  tutor, 
or  of  a  man  who  promised  something  after  his 
death.  A  fidejussor  might  become  a  party  to  all 
obligations,  whether  contracted  re,  verbis,  litteris,  or 
consensu.  lit  the  case  of  a  sponsor  the  interrogate 
was,  Idem  dari  spondes  ?  in  the  case* of  a  fidepro- 
missor,  it  was,  Idem  fidepromittis  ?  in  the  case  of 
a  fidejussor,  it  was,  Idem  fide  tua  esse  jubes  ?  The 
object  of  having  a  sponsor,  fidepromissor,  or  fide- 
jussor, was  greater  security  to  the  stipulator.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  stipulator  had  an  adstipulator 
only  when  the  promise  was  to  pay  something  after 
the  stipulator's  death,  for  if  there  was  no  adstipu- 
lator the  stipulatio  was  inutilis  or  void.  (Gaius, 
iii.  100,  117.)  The  adstipulator  was  the  proper 
party  to  sue  after  the  stipulator  s  death,  and  he  could 
be  -compelled  by  a  mandati  judicium  to  pay  to  the 
heres  whatever  he  recovered. 

The  heres  of  a  sponsor  and  fidepromissor  was 
not  bound,  unless  the  fidepromissor  were  a  pere- 
grinus,  whose  state   had  a  different  law  on  the 
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matter  ;  but  the  teres  of  a  fidejussor  was  bound. 
By  the  Lex  Furia,  a  sponsor  and  fidepromissor 
were  free  from  all  liability  after  two  years,  which 
appears  to  mean  two  years  after  the  obligation  had 
become  a  present  demand  ;  but  the  Lex  Furia  only 
applied  to  Italy.  All  of  them  who  were  alive  at 
the  time  when  the  money  became  due  could  be 
sued,  but  each  only  for  his  share  (singidi  viriles 
partes).  Fidejussors  were  never  released  from  their 
obligation  by  length  of  time,  and  each  was  liable 
for  the  whole  sum  (singidi  in  solidum  obligantur)  ; 
but  by  a  rescript  (epistola)  of  Hadrian,  the  creditor 
was  required  to  sue  the  solvent  fidejussores  sepa- 
rately, each  according  to  his  proportion.  If  any 
one  of  them  was  not  solvent,  Ms  share  became  a 
burden  to  the  rest. 

A  Lex  Apuleia,  which  was  passed  before  the 
Lex  Furia,  gave  one  of  several  sponsores  or  fide- 
promissores,  who  had  paid  more  than  his  share,  an 
action  against  the  rest  for  contribution.  Before 
the  passing  of  this  Lex  Apuleia,  any  one  sponsor  or 
fidepromissor  might  be  sued  for  the  whole  amount ; 
but  this  lex  was  obviously  rendered  useless  by  the 
-  subsequent  Lex  Furia,  at  least  in  Italy,  to  which 
country  alone,  as  already  observed,  the  Lex  Furia 
applied,  while  the  Lex  Apuleia  extended  to  places 
out  of  Italy  ;  yet  not  to  fidejussores. 

A  fidejussor,  who  had  been  compelled  to  pay 
the  whole  amount,  had  no  redress  if  his  principal 
was  insolvent ;  though,  as  already  observed,  he 
could  by  the  rescript  of  Hadrian  compel  the  credi- 
tor to  limit  his  demand  against  him  to  his  share, 

A  creditor  was  obliged  formally  to  declare  his 
acceptance  of  the  sponsores  or  fidepromissores  who 
were  offered  to  him,  and  also  to  declare  what  was 
the  object  as  to  which  they  were  security  ;  if  he 
did  not  comply  with  this  legal  requisition,  the 
sponsores  and  fidepromissores  might,  within  thirty 
days  (it  is  not  said  what  thirty  days,  but  probably 
thirty  days  from  the  time  of  the  sureties  being 
offered),  demand  a  praejudicium  (praejudicium  pos- 
tulate), and  if  they  proved  that  the  creditor  had 
not  complied  with  the  requisitions  of  the  law,  they 
were  released.     (Gaius,  iii.  123.) 

A  Lex  Cornelia  limited  the  amount  for  which 
any  person  could  be  a  security  for  the  same  person 
to  the  same  person  within  the  same  year,  but  with 
some  exceptions,  one  of  which  was  a  security 
"  dotis  nomine."  No  person  could  be  bound  in  a 
greater  amount  than  his  principal,  but  he  might  be 
bound  in  less  ;  and  every  surety  could  recover  on 
a  mandati  judicium  from  his  principal  whatever  he 
had  been  compelled  to  pay  on  his  account.  By  a 
Lex  Publilia  sponsores  had  a  special  action  in 
duplum,  which  was  called  an  actio  depensi. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  Epitome  of  Gaius  in 
the  Breviarium  (ii.  9.  §  2),  which  is  not  taken 
from  Gaius :  it  is  to  this  effect : — The  creditor  may 
sue  either  the  debtor  or  his  fidejussor ;  but  after  he 
has  choBen  to  sue  one  of  them,  he  cannot  sue  the 
other.  —  Cicero  appears  to  allude  to  the  same  doc- 
trine (ad  Att.  xvi.  15)  in  a  passage  which  is  some- 
what obscure,  and  is  variously  explained.  The 
subject  of  the  sponsio  often  occurs  in  Cicero's 
letters  ;  and  in  one  case  he  was  called  upon  in  re- 
spect of  a  sponsio  alleged  to  have  been  given  by 
him  twenty -five  years  before  (ad  Att.  xii.  17). 
Ciceio  uses  the  expression  "  appellare  "  to  express 
callmg  on  a  surety  to  pay  (ad  Att.  i.  8). 

(Gaius,  iii.  115—127  ;  Inst.  iii.  tit.  20  ;  Dig.  44. 
tit.  7;  46.  tit.  1.) 
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Women  generally  were  incapacitated  from  doing 
many  acts  on  account  of  the  weakness  of  the  sex. 
It  was  a  general  rule  that  any  person  might  "  in- 
tercedes." who  was  competent  to  contract  and  to 
dispose  of  his  property  ;  but  minores  xxv  and  wo- 
men had  only  a  limited  capacity  in  respect  of  their 
contracts  and  the  disposition  of  their  estates.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Augustus  and  in  that 
of  Claudius,  it  was  declared  by  the  Edict  that  wo- 
men should  not  "  intercedere  "  for  their  husbands. 
Subsequently  the  Senatusconsultum  Velleianum 
[Senatusconsultum  Velleianum]  absolutely 
prohibited  all  Intercessio  by  women  ;  and  the 
Novella  134.  c.  8,  had  for  its  special  object  to  make 
null  all  Intercessio  of  a  wife  for  her  husband.  A 
woman  who  was  sued  in  respect  of  her  Intercessio, 
or  her  heres,  might  plead  the  Senatusconsultum, 
and  she  might  recover  anything  that  she  had  paid 
in  respect  of  her  Intercessio.  The  Senatusconsultum, 
though  it  made  null  the  intercessio  of  a  woman, 
protected  the  creditor  so  far  as  to  restore  to  him  a 
former  right  of  action  against  his  debtor  and  fide- 
jussores :  this  action  was  called  Restitutoria  or 
Rescissoria.  In  the  case  of  a  new  contract,  to 
which  the  woman  was  a  party,  the  Intercessio  was 
null  by  the  Senatusconsultum,  and  the  creditor  bad 
the  same  action  against  the  person  for  whom  the 
woman "  intercessit,"  as  he  would  have  had 
against  the  woman :  this  action,  inasmuch  as  the 
contract  had  no  reference  to  a  former  right,  but  to 
a  right  arising  out  of  the  contract,  was  Institutoria. 
In  certain  cases,  a  woman  was  permitted  to  re- 
nounce the  benefit  of  the  Senatusconsultum  ;  and 
there  was  a  considerable  number  of  exceptions  to 
the  rule  that  a  woman  could  plead  the  senatus- 
consultum. 

(Dig.  16.  tit.  1.  ad  S.  C.  Velleianum  ;  Paulus, 
S.  R.  ii.  tit.  1 1  ;  Vangerow,  Pandekten,  &c.  iii. 
p.  149.)  [G.L.] 

_  INTERCE'SSIO  was  the  .interference  of  ama- 
gistratus  to  whom  an  appeal  [Appellatio]  was 
made.  The  object  of  the  Intercessio  was  to  put  a 
stop  to  proceedings,  on  the  ground  of  informality 
or  other  sufficient  cause.  Any  magistratus  might 
*'  intercedere,11  who  was  of  equal  rank  with  or  of 
rank  superior  to  the  magistratus  from  or  against 
whom  the  appellatio  was.  Cases  occur  in  which 
one  of  the  praetors  interposed  (intercessit)  against 
the  proceedings  of  his  colleague.  (Cic.  in  Verr. 
i.  46.) 

The  Intercessio  is  most  frequently  spoken  of  with 
reference  to  the  Tribunes  who  originally  had  not 
jurisdictio,  but  used  the  Intercessio  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  wrong  which  was  offered  to  a  person 
in  their  presence  (Gell.  xiii.  12).  The  Intercessio 
of  the  Tribunes  of  the  Plebs,  was  Auxilium  (Liv. 
vi.  38  ;  Cic.  pro  Quintio,  7,  20)  ;  and  it  might  be 
exercised  either  in  jure  or  in  judicio.  The  tribune 
,  qui  intercessit  could  prevent  a  judicium  from  being 
instituted.  That  there  could  be  an  Intercessio 
after  the  Litis  Contestatio  appears  from  Cicero 
(pro  Tullio,  38).  The  tribunes  could  also  use 
the  Intercessio  to  prevent  execution  of  a  judicial 
sentence.  (Liv.  vi.  27.)  T.  Gracchus  interfered 
(intercessit)  against  the  praetor  Terentius,  who  was 
going  to  order  execution,  in  the  case  of  L.  Scipio 
who  was  condemned  for  peculation  (Liv.  xxxviii. 
60  ;  Gell.  vii.  19),  and  he  prevented  Scipio  being 
sent  to  prison,  but  he  did  not  interfere  to  prevent 
execution  being  had  on  his  property.  A  single 
tribune  could  effect  this,  and  against  the  opinion  of 
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his  cdleagues,  which  was  the  case  in  the  matter  of 
L.  Scipio.  [Tbibunl] 

The  term  Intercessio  and  the  verb  intercedo 
also  applied  to  the  tribunitian  opposition  to  a  roga- 
tio.  (Liv.  vi.  35  ;  Cic.  de  Orat.  ii.  47.)        [G.  L.l 

INTERCI'SI  DIES.     [Dies.] 

INTERCOLU'MNIA.     [Templum.] 

INTERDI'CTIO  AQUAE  ET  IGNIS.  [Ex- 
silium,  p.  SI 6,  b.] 

INTERDICTUM.  "  In  certain  cases  (certis 
ex  causis)  the  praetor  or  proconsul,  in  the  first  in- 
stance (principaliter),  exercises  his  authority  for 
the  termination  of  disputes.  This  he  chiefly  does 
when  the  dispute  is  about  Possession  or  Quasi- 
possession  ;  and  the  exercise  of  his  authority  con- 
sists in  ordering  something  to  be  done,  or  forbidding 
something  to  be  done.  The  formulae  and  the 
terms,  which  he  uses  on  such  occasions,  are  called 
either  Interdicta  or  Decreta.  They  are  called  De- 
creta  when  he  orders  something  to  be  done,  as 
when  he  orders  something  to  be  produced  (exhiberi) 
or  to  be  restored :  they  are  called  Interdicta  when 
he  forbids  something  to  be  done,  as  when  he  orders 
that  force  shall  not  be  used  against  a  person  who 
is  in  possession  rightfully  {sine  vitio ),  or  that  no- 
thing shall  be  done  on  a  piece  of  sacred  ground. 
Accordingly  all  Interdicta  are  either  Restitutoria,  or 
Exhibitoria,  or  Prohibitoria."  (Gaius,iv.  139, 140.) 

This  passage  contains  the  essential  distinction 
Between  an  Actio  and  an  Interdictum,  so  far  as 
the  praetor  or  proconsul  is  concerned.  In  the  case 
of  an  Actio,  the  praetor  pronounces  no  decree,  but 
he  gives  a  Judex,  whose  business  it  is  to  investi- 
gate the  matter  in  dispute,  and  to  pronounce  a 
sentence  consistently  with  the  formula,  which  is 
his  authority  for  acting.  In  the  case  of  an  Actio, 
therefore,  the  praetor  neither  orders  nor  forbids  a 
thing  to  be  done,  but  he  says  Judicium  dabo.  In 
the  case  of  an  Interdict,  the  praetor  makes  an 
order  that  something  shall  be  done  or  shall  not  be 
done,  and  his  words  are  accordingly  words  of  com- 
mand :  Restituas,  Exhibeas,  Vim  fieri  veto.  This 
immediate  interposition  of  the  praetor  is  appropri- 
ately expressed  by  the  word  "  principaliter,"  the 
full  effect  of  which  is  more  easily  seen  by  its  juxta- 
position with  the  other  words  of  the  passage, 
than  by  any  attempt  to  find  an  equivalent  English 
expression. 

Savigny  observes  that  it  may  be  objected  to  this 
exposition,  that  in  one  of  the  most  important  In- 
terdicts, that  De  Vi,  the  formula  is,  Judicium  dabo. 
(Dig.  43.  tit.  16.  s.  1.)  But,  as  he  observes,  the 
old  genuine  formula  was,  Restituas  (Cic.  pro 
Caecin.  8,  30)  ;  and  the  "  Judicium  dabo  "  must 
have  been  introduced  when  the  formulae  of  the 
two  old  Interdicts  {De  Vi  Armata  and  De  Vi 
Quotidiana)  were  blended  together,  and  at  a  time 
when  the  distinctions  between  the  old  formulae 
had  become  a  matter  of  indifference. 

The  mode  of  proceeding  as  to  the  Interdict  was 
as  follows :  —  The  party  aggrieved  stated  his  case 
to  the  praetor,  which  was  the  foundation  of  his  de- 
mand of  an  Interdict,  and  was  therefore  analogous 
to  the  Postulatio  actionis.  If  the  praetor  saw 
sufficient  reason,  he  might  grant  the  Interdict, 
which  was  often  nothing  more  than  the  words  of 
the  Edict  addressed  to  the  litigant  parties  ;  and  in 
doing  so,  he  used  his  "  auctoritas  finiendis  contro- 
versiis  "  in  the  first  instance,  or  immediately  and 
without  the  intervention  of  a  judex  (principacuer), 
and  also  "  certis  ex  causis,"  that  is,  in  cases  already 
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provided  for  by  the  Edict.  If  the  defendant  eithel 
admitted  the  plaintiff's  case  before  the  interdict 
was  granted,  and  complied  with  its  terms,  or  sub- 
mitted to  the  interdict  after  it  was  granted,  the 
dispute  was  of  course  at  an  end.  This  is  not 
stated  by  Gaius,  but  follows  of  necessity  from  the 
nature  of  the  case ;  and  when  he  goes  on  to  say 
"  that  when  the  praetor  has  ordered  any  thing  to 
be  done  or  forbidden  anything  to  be  done,  the 
matter  is  not  then  ended,  but  the  parties  go  before 
a  judex  or  recuperatores,"  he  means  that  this  fur- 
ther proceeding  takes  place,  if  the  praetor's  Inter- 
dict does  not  settle  the  matter.  The  whole  form 
of  proceeding  is  not  clearly  stated  by  some  modern 
writers,  but  the  following  is  consistent  with  Gaius. 

The  complainant  either  obtained  the  Interdict 
or  he  did  not,  which  would  depend  on  the  case 
that  he  made  out  before  the  praetor.  If  he  failed, 
of  course  the  litigation  was  at  end  ;  and  if  he  ob- 
tained the  interdict,  and  the  defendant  complied 
with  its  terms,  the  matter  in  this  case  also  was  at 
an  end.  If  the  defendant  simply  did  not  obey  the 
terms  of  the  Interdict,  it  would  be  necessary  for 
the  complainant  again  to  apply  to  the  praetor,  in 
order  that  this  fact  might  be  ascertained,  and  that 
the  plaintiff  might  give  full  satisfaction.  If  the 
defendant  was  dissatisfied  with  the  Interdict,  he 
might  also  apply  to  the  praetor  for  an  investigation 
into  the  facts  of  the  case  :  his  allegation  might  he 
that  there  was  originally  no  ground  for  the  Interdict. 
He  might  also  apply  to  the  praetor  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  satisfied  the  terms  of  the  Interdict, 
though  the  plaintiff  was  not  satisfied,  or  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  unable  to  do  more  than  he  had 
done.  In  all  these  cases,  when  the  praetor's  order 
did  not  terminate  the  dispute,  he  directed  an  in- 
quiry by  certain  formulae,  which  were  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  judex,  recuperatores,  or  arbiter.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  process  of  the  Interdict  belonged 
to  the  ordo  judiciorum  privatorum,  but  the  judi- 
cium was  constituted  by  the  peculiar  process  of 
the  Interdict.  The  inquiry  would  be,  Whether 
anything  had  been  done  contrary  to  the  Praetor's 
Edict*  ;  or,  Whether  that  had  been  done,  which 
he  had  ordered  to  be  done :  the  former  inquiry 
would  be  made  in  the  case  of  a  Prohibitory  Inter- 
dict ;  and  the  latter  in  the  case  of  an  Exhibitory 
or  Restitutory  Interdict. 

In  the  case  of  Interdicta  Prohibitoria  there  was 
always  a  sponsio  ;  that  is,  the  parties  were  re- 
quired to  deposit  or  give  security  for  a  sum  of 
money,  the  loss  of  which  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
penalty  {poena)  to  the  party  who  failed  before  the 
judex :  this  sponsio  was  probably  required  by  the 
praetor.  In  the  case  of  Interdicta  Restitutoria 
and  Prohibitoria,  the  proceeding  was  sometimes 
per  sponsionem,  and  therefore  before  a  judex  or  re- 
cuperatores, and  sometimes,  without  any  sponsio, 
per  formulam  arbitrariam,  that  is,  before  an  arbiter. 
In  the  case  of  these  two  latter  Interdicts,  it  seems 
to  have  depended  on  the  party  who  claimed  the 
inquiry  whether  there  should  be  a  sponsio  or  not : 
if  such  party  made  a  sponsio,  that  is,  proffered  to 
pay  a  sum  of  money,  if  he  did  not  make-  out  his 


*  "  Edict "  is  the  word  used  by  Gaius,  but  he 
means  Interdict.  He  uses  Edict,  because  the  In- 
terdict would  only  be  granted  in  such  cases  as 
were  provided  for  by  the  Edict  {certis  esc  causis), 
and  thus  an  Interdict  was  only  an  application  or 
the  Edict  to  a  particular  case . 
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case,  the  opposite  party  was  required  to  make  one 
also.  In  the  case  of  Caecina  (Cic.  pro  Caecin.  8) 
a  sponsio  had  been  made :  Cicero  says,  addressing 
the  recuperatores,  "  sponsio  facta  est :  hac  de  spon- 
sione  vobis  judicandum  est."  In  fact,  when  the 
matter  came  before  a  judex  or  arbiter,  the  form  of 
proceeding  vas  similar  to  the  oidinary  judicium. 

The  chief  division  of  Interdicts  has  been  stated. 
The  various  purposes  to  which  they  were  appli- 
cable appear  from  the  titles  ;  as,  Interdictum  de 
Aqua,  de  Arboribus  caedendis,  de  Liberis  exhi- 
bendis,  de  Rivis,  de  Superficiebus,  &c. 

Another  division  of  Interdicts  was  into  those  for 
the  purpose  of  acquiring  Possession,  retaining  pos- 
session, or  recovering  possession.    (Gaius,  iv.  144.) 

The  Interdictum  adipisceudae  possessionis  was 
given  to  him  to  whom  the  Bonorum  possessio 
[Bonorum  Possessio]  was  given,  and  it  is  referred 
to  by  the  initial  words  Quorum  bonorum.  (Dig. 
43.  tit.  2.  s.  1 .)  Its  operation  was  to  compel  a 
person,  who  had  possession  of  the  property  of 
which  the  Bonorum  posBessio  was  granted  to  an- 
other, to  give  it  up  to  such  person,  whether  the 
person  in  possession  of  such  property  possessed  it 
pro  herede  or  pro  possessore.  The  Bonorum  Emtor 
[Bonorum  Emtio]  was  also  entitled  to  this  In- 
terdict, which  was  sometimes  called  Possessorium. 
It  was  also  granted  to  him  who  bought  goods  at 
public  auction,  and  in  such  case  was  called  Secto- 
rium,  the  name  "  Sectores  "  being  applied  to  per- 
sons who  bought  property  in  such  manner.  (Cic. 
pro  Rose.  Am.  36.) 

The  Interdictum  Salvianum  was  granted  to  the 
owner  of  land,  and  enabled  him  to  take  possession 
of  the  goods  of  the  colonus,  who  had  agreed  that 
his  goods  should  be  a  security  for  his  rent.  (Dig. 
43.  tit.  3.) 

This  Interdict  was  not  strictly  a  Possessorial 
Interdict,  as  Savigny  has  shown  (Das  Recht  des 
Besitzes,  p.  410  ;  Puchta,  Institutional,  &c. 
§  225.)  It  did  not,  like  the  two  other  Interdicts, 
presuppose  a  lawful  possession,  that  is,  a  Jus  pos- 
sessionis acquired  by  the  fact  of  a  rightful  posses- 
sion ;  the  complainant  neither  alleged  an  actual 
possession  nor  a  former  possession. 

The  Interdictum  retinendae  possessionis  could 
only  be  granted  to  a  person  who  had  a  rightful 
possessio,  and  he  was  intitled  to  it  in  respect  of 
damages  sustained  by  being  disturbed  in  his  pos- 
session, in  respect  of  anticipated  disturbance  in  his 
possession,  and  in  the  case  of  a  dispute  as  to  owner- 
ship in  which  the  matter  of  possession  was  first  to 
be  inquired  into.  Its  effect  in  the  last  case  would 
be,  as  Gaius  states,  to  determine  which  of  two 
litigant  parties  should  possess,  and  be  the  defend- 
ant, and  which  should  be  the  claimant,  and  have 
the  burden  of  proof.  There  were  two  Interdicts 
of  this  class  named  respectively  Uti  Possidetis  and 
Utrubi,  from  the  initial  words  of  the  Edict.  The 
Interdictum  Uti  Possidetis  applied  to  land  or 
houses,  and  the  other  to  moveables.  The  Uti 
Possidetis  protected  the  person  who  at  the  time  of 
obtaining  the  Interdict  was  in  actual  possession, 
provided  he  had  not  obtained  the  possession  against 
the  other  party  (adversarius)  vi,  clam,  or  precario, 
which  were  the  three  vitia  possessionis.  (Festus, 
s.  v.  Possessio  ;  Gaius,  iv.  1 60.)  In  the  case  of  the 
Interdictum  Utrubi,  the  possession  of  the  movable 
thing  was  by  the  Interdict  declared  to  belong  to 
him  who  had  possessed  the  thing  against  the  other 
party  during  the  greater  part  of  that  year,  "  nee  vi 
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nee  clam  nee  precario."  There  were  some  peculi- 
arities as  to  possessio  of  moveable  things.  (Gaius, 
iv.  151.) 

The  Interdictum  recuperandae  possessionis  might 
be  claimed  by  him  who  had  been  forcibly  ejected 
(vi  dejeetus)  from  his  possession  of  an  immovable 
thing,  and  its  effect  was  to  compel  the  wrong- 
doer to  restore  the  possession,  and  to  make  good  all 
damage.  The  initial  words  of  the  Interdict  were, 
Unde  tu  ilium  vi  dejecisti ;  and  the  words  of  com- 
mand were,  Eo  restituas.  (Cic.  pro  Caecin.  30, 
pro  TuU.  4,  29,  44  ;  Gaius,  iv.  154  ;  Dig.  43. 
tit.  16.  s.  1.)  There  were  two  cases  of  Vis  :  one  of 
Vis  simply,  to  which  the  ordinary  Interdict  applied, 
which  Cicero  calls  Quotidianum  ;  the  other  of  Vis 
Armata,  which  had  been  obtained  by  Caecina 
against  Aebutius.  The  plaintiff  had  to  prove  that 
he  was  in  possession  of  the  premises,  and  had  been 
ejected  by  the  defendant  or  his  agents  (familia  or 
procurator,  Cic.  pro  TuU.  29.)  If  the  matter  came 
before  a  judex  the  defendant  might  allege  that  he 
had  complied  with  the  Interdict,  "  restituisse," 
though  he  had  not  done  so  in  fact ;  but  this  was 
the  form  of  the  sponsio,  and  the  defendant  would 
succeed  before  the  judex  if  he  could  show  that  he 
was  not  bound  to  restore  the  plaintiff  to  his  pos- 
session.    (Pro  Caecin.  8,  32.) 

The  defendant  might  put  in  an  answer  (exceptio) 
to  the  plaintiff's  claim  for  restitution:  he  might 
show  that  the  plaintiff's  possession  commenced 
either  vi,  clam,  or  precario  with  respect  to  the 
defendant  (pro  Caecin.  32,  pro  TuU.  44)  ;  but 
this  exceptio  was  not  allowed  in  the  case  of  vis 
armata.  (Pro  Caecin.  8,  32.)  The  defendant 
might  also  plead  that  a  year  had  elapsed  since  the 
violence  complained  of,  and  this  was  generally  a 
good  plea  ;  for  the  Interdict  contained  the  words 
"  in  hoc  anno."  But  if  the  defendant  was  still  in 
possession  after  the  year,  he  could  not  make  this 
plea  ;  nor  could  he  avail  himself  of  it  in  a  case  of 
Vis  Armata.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  xv.  16.) 

A  clandestina  possessio  is  a  possessio  in  which 
the  possessor  takes  a  thing  (which  must  of  course 
be  a  movable  thing)  secretly  (furtive)  and  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  person  whose  adverse  claim 
to  the  possession  he  fears.  Such  a  possessio,  when 
it  was  a  disturbance  of  a  rightful  possessio,  gave 
the  rightful  possessor  a  title  to  have  the  Interdict 
de  clandestina  possessione  for  the  reeovery  of  his 
possession.  All  traces  of  this  interdict  are  nearly 
lost  j  but  its  existence  seems  probable,  and  it  must 
have  had  some  resemblance  to  the  Interdictum  de 
vi.  The  exceptio  clandestinae  possessionis  was 
quite  a  different  thing,  inasmuch  as  a  clandestina 
possessio  did  not  necessarily  suppose  the  lawful 
possession  of  another  party. 

The  Interdictum  de  Precaria  possessione  or  de 
Precario  applied  to  a  case  of  Precarium.  It  is  Pre- 
carium  when  a  man  permits  another  to  exercise 
ownership  over  his  property,  but  retains  the  right 
of  demanding  the  property  back  when  he  pleases. 
It  is  called  Precarium  because  the  person  who 
received  such  permission  usually  obtained  it  by 
request  (prece)  ;  though  request  was  not  neces- 
sary to  constitute  Precarium,  for  it  might  arise 
by  tacit  permission.  (Paulus,  S.  R.  v.  tit.  6.  s. 
11.)*  The  person  who  received  the  detention  of 
the  thing,  obtained  at  the  same  time  a  legal  posses- 
sion, unless  provision  to  the  contrary  was  made  by 
agreement.  In  either  case  the  permission  could  at 
any  time  be  recalled,  and  the  possessio,  which  in 
T  t  2 
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its  origin  was  justa,  became  injusta,  vitiosa,  as 
noon  as  restitution  was  refused.  Restitution  could 
be  claimed  by  the  Interdictum  de  Precario,  pre- 
cisely as  in  the  case  of  Vis  ;  and  the  sole  founda- 
tion of  the  right  to  this  Interdict  was  a  vitiosa 
possessio,  as  just  explained.  The  Precarium  was 
never  viewed  as  a  matter  of  contract.  The  Inter- 
dictum de  precario  originally  applied  to  land  only, 
but  it  was  subsequently  extended  to  movable 
things.  The  obligation  imposed  by  the  Edict  was 
to  restore  the  thing,  but  not  its  value,  in  case  it 
was  lost,  unless  dolus  or  lata  culpa  could  be  proved 
against  the  defendant.  But  from  the  time  that 
the  demand  is  made  against  the  defendant,  he  is 
in  mora,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  Interdicts, 
he  is  answerable  for  all  culpa,  and  for  the  fruits  or 
profits  of  the  thing  ;  and  generally,  he  is  bound  to 
place  the  plaintiff  in  the  condition  in  which  he 
would  have  been,  if  there  had  been  no  refusal. 
No  exceptions  were  allowed  in  the  case  of  a  Pre- 
carium. 

The  origin  of  the  Precarium  is  referred  by 
Savigny  to  the  relation  which  subsisted  between  a 
patronus  and  his  cliens,  to  whom  the  patronus  gave 
the  use  of  a  portion  of  the  ager  publicus.  If  the 
cliens  refused  to  restore  the  land  upon  demand,  the 
patronus  was  entitled  to  the  Interdictum  de  pre- 
cario. As  the  relation  between  the  patronus  and 
the  cliens  was  analogous  to  that  between  a  parent 
and  his  child,  it  followed  that  there  was  no  contract 
between  them,  and  the  patron's  right  to  demand  the 
land  back  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  relation 
between  him  and  his  cliens.  (Festus,  s.  v.  Patres.) 
The  precarium  did  not  fall  into  disuse  when  the 
old  ager  publicus  ceased  to  exist,  and  in  this  respect 
it  followed  the  doctrine  of  possessio  generally. 
[Agrariae  Lege?.]  It  was  in  fact  extended 
and  applied  to  other  things,  and,  among  them,  to 
the  case  of  pledge.     [Pignus.] 

Gaius  (iv.  156)  makes  a  third  division  of  In- 
terdicta  into  Simplicia  and  Duplicia.  Simplicia 
are  those  in  which  one  person  is  the  plaintiff 
(actor),  and  the  other  is  the  defendant  (reus) :  all 
Restitutoria  and  Exhibitoria  Interdicta  are  of  this 
kind.  Prohibitoria  Interdicta  are  either  Simplicia 
or  Duplicia :  they  are  Simplicia  in  such  cases  as 
those,  when  the  praetor  forbids  any  thing  to  be 
done  in  a  locus  sacer,  in  a  numen  publicum,  or  on 
a  ripa.  They  are  Duplicia  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Interdictum  uti  Possidetis  and  Utrubi  j  and  they 
are  so  called,  says  Gaius,  because  each  of  the  liti- 
gant parties  may  be  indifferently  considered  as 
actor  or  reus,  as  appears  from  the  terms  of  the 
Interdict.     (Gaius,  iv.  160.) 

Interdicta  seem  to  have  been  also  called  Duplicia 
in  respect  of  their  being  applicable  both  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  possession  which  had  not  been  had 
before,  and  also  to  the  recovery  of  a  possession. 
An  Interdict  of  this  class  was  granted  in  the  case 
of  a  vindicatio,  or  action  as  to  a  piece  of  land 
against  a  possessor  who  did  not  defend  his  pos- 
session, as,  for  instance,  when  he  did  not  submit 
to  a  judicium  and  give  the  proper  sponsiones  or 
satisdationes.  A  similar  interdict  was  granted  in 
the  case  of  a  vindicatio  of  an  hereditas  and  a 
ususfructus.  Proper  security  was  always  required 
from  the  person  in  possession,  in  the  case  of'an  in 
rem  actio,  in  order  to  secure  the  plaintiff  against 
any  loss  or  injury  that  the  property  might  sustain 
while  it  was  in  the  possession  of  the  defendant. 
If  the  defendant  refused  to  give  such  security  he 
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lost  the  possessio,  which  was  transferred  to  the 
plaintiff  (petitor).  (Rudorff,  Ueber  das  Interdict 
Quern  Fundum,  &c,  Zeitschrift,  vol.  ix.) 

"  By  all  these  Interdicts  Possession  is  protected, 
and  possession  in  itself,  in  its  immediate  form  as 
power,  in  fact,  over  a  thing.  Possession  thus  ob- 
tains a  legal  existence,  which  is  simply  connected 
with  that  fact.  This  pure  reception  of  possession 
among  Rights  is"not  perplexed  by  the  consideration 
of  the  rightful  or  wrongful  origin  of  the  possession, 
which  origin  has  no  effect  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
tection given  to  possession.  The  Injusta  Possessio, 
that  is,  the  possession  which  has  been  acquired  vi, 
or  clam  or  precario,  is  certainly  not  protected 
against  the  person  from  whom  it  has  been  acquired 
by  the  possessor  by  any  one  of  these  three  vitia 
possessionis  ;  but  apart  from  this  case,  the  Injusta 
Possessio  gives  the  same  claim  to  protection  as  the 
Justa.  (Dig.  43.  tit.  17.  s.  2.)  The  Interdicts 
arise  out  of  Possessio,  and  indifferently  whether  it 
is  Justa  or  Injusta  ;  only,  if  two  possessors  claim 
against  one  another,  a  former  and  a  present  pos- 
sessor, of  whom  the  one  has  obtained  possession 
from  the  other  vitiose,  the  former  is  not  protected 
against  the  latter.  (Dig.  43.  tit.  17.  s.  1.  §  9,)" 
Puchta,  Inslitutionen,  &c,  ii.  §  225. 

(For  other  matters  relating  to  the  Interdict  see 
Gaius,  iv.  138—170  ;  Paulus,  S.R.  v.  tit.  6;  Dig. 
43  ;  Savigny,  Das  Rechi  des  Besilzes,  pp.  403 — 
516;  Savigny  and  Haubold,  Zeitschrift,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
305,  358,  421  ;  Keller,  Ueber  die  Deductio  quae 
moribus  jit  and  Das  Interdictum  Uti  possidetis, 
Zeitschrift,  vol.  xi.  ;  Rudorff,  Bemerkungen  uber 
dasselbe  Interdict,  Zeitschrift,  vol.  xi. ;  Puchta,  In* 
stitutionen,  &c,  ii.  §§  169,  225.)  [G.  L.] 

INTERPRES,  an  interpreter.  This  class  of 
persons  became  very  numerous  and  necessary  to 
the  Romans  as  their  empire  extended.  Embassies 
from  foreign  nations  to  Rome,  and  from  Rome  to 
other  states,  were  generally  accompanied  by  inter- 
preters to  explain  the  objects  of  the  embassy  to 
the  respective  authorities.  (Cic.  de  Divinat.  ii. 
64,  de  Finib.  v.  29  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxv.  2  j  Gell. 
xvii.  1 7.  2  ;  Liv.  xxvii.  43.)  In  large  mercantile 
towns  the  interpreters,  who  formed  a  kind  of 
agents  through  whom  business  was  done,  were 
sometimes  very  numerous,  and  Pliny  (H.N.  vi. 
5)  states  that  at  Dioscurias  in  Colchis,  there  were 
at  one  time  no  less  than  130  persons  who  acted  as 
interpreters  to  the  Roman  merchants,  and  through 
whom  all  the  business  was  carried  on. 

All  Roman  praetors,  proconsuls,  and  quaestors, 
who  were  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  a 
province,  had  to  carry  on  all  their  official  proceed- 
ings in  the  Latin  language  (Val.  Max.  ii.  2.  §  2), 
and  as  they  could  not  be  expected  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  language  of  the  provincials,  they  had 
always  among  their  servants  [Apparitores]  one 
or  more  interpreters,  who  were  generally  Romans, 
but  in  most  cases  undoubtedly  freedmen.  (Cic.  pro 
Balb.  11.)  These  interpreters  had  not  only  to 
officiate  at  the  conventus  [Conventus],  but  also 
explained  to  the  Roman  governor  everything  which 
the  provincials  might  wish  to  be  laid  before  him. 
(Cic.  c.  Verr.  iii.  37,  ad  Fam.  xiii.  44  ;  Caes.  Bell. 
Gall.  i.  19  ;  compare  Dirk  sen,  Civil  Abhmdl.  i.  p. 
16,  &c.)  [L.S.] 

INTERREX,  INTERREGNUM  (called  by 
the  Greek  writers  fieiro§ao-i\eAs,  /jLearoGa&tKeios 
apxh,  lievoGaffiKtla).  The  office  of  Interrex  is  said 
to  have  been  instituted  on  the  death  of  Romulus, 
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when  the  senate  wished  to  share  the  sovereign 
power  among  themselves  instead  of  electing  a  king. 
For  this  purpose,  according  to  Livy  (i.  17),  the 
senate,  which  then  consisted  of  one  hundred  mem- 
bers, was  divided  into  ten  decuries  ;  and  from  each 
of  these  decuries  one  senator  was  nominated.  These 
together  formed  a  board  of  ten,  with  the  title  of 
Interreges,  each  of  whom  enjoyed  in  succession  the 
regal  power  and  its  badges  for  five  days ;  and  if  no 
king  was  appointed  at  the  expiration  of  fifty  days, 
the  rotation  began  anew.  The  period  during 
which  they  exercised  their  power  was  called  an 
Interregnum.  Dionysius  (ii.  57)  and  Plutarch 
(Numa,  2)  give  a  different  account  of  the  matter ; 
but  that  of  Livy  appears  the  most  probable. 
Niebuhr  {Hist,  of  Rome,  vol.  i.  p.  334,  vol.  ii.  p. 
Ill)  supposes  that  the  first  interreges  were  ex- 
clusively Ramnes,  and  that  they  were  the  Decern 
Primi,  or  ten  leading  senators,  of  whom  the  first 
was  chief  of  the  whole  senate.  (Compare  Walter, 
Gesck  ties  Rom.  Redds,  §  21,  2nd  ed.) 

The  interreges  agreed  among  themselves  who 
should  be  proposed  as  king  (Dionys.  iv.  40,  80), 
and  if  the  senate  approved  of  their  choice,  they 
summoned  the  assembly  of  the  curiae,  and  pro- 
posed the  person  whom  they  had  previously  agreed 
upon ;  the  power  of  the  curiae  was  confined  to  ac- 
cepting or  rejecting  him.  The  decree  of  the  curiae, 
by  which  they  accepted  the  king,  was  called^assws 
popuh  (Liv.  i.  22  ;  Cic.  de  Rep.  ii.  13,  21.)  After 
the  king  had  been  elected,  the  curiae  conferred 
the  imperium  upon  him  by  a  special  law,  lex  curiaia 
de  imperio.     (Cic.  de  Rep.  ii.  13,  17,  18,  20,  21.) 

Interreges  were  appointed  under  the  republic  for 
holding  the  comitia  for  the  election  of  the  consuls, 
when  the  consuls,  through  civil  commotions  or 
other  causes,  had  been  unable  to  do  so  in  their 
year  of  office.  (Dionys.  viii.  90  ;  Liv.  iv.  43,  &c.) 
Each  held  the  office  for  only  five  days,  as  under 
the  kings.  The  comitia  were,  as  a  general  rule, 
not  held  by  the  first  interrex ;  more  usually  by  the 
second  or  third  (Liv.  ix.  7,  x.  11,  v.  31)  ;  but  in 
one  instance  we  read  of  an  eleventh,  and  in  another 
of  a  fourteenth  interrex.  (Liv.  vii.  22,  viii.  23.) 
The  comitia  for  electing  the  first  consuls  were  held 
by  Sp.  Lucretius  as  interrex  (Dionys.  iv.  84), 
whom  Livy  (i.  60)  calls  also  praefectus  urbis.  The 
interreges  under  the  republic,  at  least  from 
B.  c.  482,  were  elected  by  the  senate  from  the 
whole  body,  and  were  not  confined  to  the  decern 
primi  or  ten  chief  senators  as  under  the  kings. 
(Dionys.  viii.  90.)  Plebeians,  however,  were  not 
admissible  to  this  office  ;  and  consequently  when 
plebeians  were  admitted  into  the  senate,  the  patri- 
cian senators  met  together  {coiere)  without  the 
plebeian  members  to  elect  an  interrex.  (Liv.  iii. 
40,  iv.  7, 43,  vi.  41 ;  Cic.  pro  Domo,  14 ;  Niebuhr, 
vol.  ii.  p.  429  ;  Walter,  §§  55,  131.)  For  this 
reason,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  influence  which 
the  interrex  exerted  in  the  election  of  the  magis- 
trates, we  find  that  the  tribunes  of  the  plebs  were 
strongly  opposed  to  the  appointment  of  an  interrex. 
(Liv.  iv.  43,  xxii.  34.)  The  interrex  had  juris- 
dictio.     (Liv.  x.  41 ;  Niebuhr,  voL  iii.  p.  24.) 

Interreges  continued  to  be  appointed  occasionally 
till  the  time  of  the  second  Punic  war  (Liv.  xxii.  33, 
34) ;  but  after  that  time  we  read  of  no  interrex, 
till  the  senate,  by  command  of  Sulla,  created  an 
interrex  to  hold  the  comitia  for  his  election  as  Dic- 
tator, B.  c.  82.  (Appian,  Bell.  Civ.  i.  98.)  In  B.  c. 
55  another  interrex  was  appointed  to  hold  the 
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comitia,  in  which  Pompey  and  Crassus  were 
elected  consuls  (Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  27,  31)  ;  and 
we  also  read  of  interreges  in  b.  c.  53  and  52,  in  the 
latter  of  which  years  an  interrex  held  the  comitia, 
in  which  Pompey  was  appointed  sole  consul. 
(Dion  Cass.  xl.  45  ;  Ascon.  ad  Cic.  Mil.  init.  p.  32, 
Orelli ;  Plut.  Pomp.  64 ;  comp.  Becker,  Handbuch 
der  RomiscJien  AUerthumer,  vol.  ii.  part  i.  p.  295, 
&c.) 

INTE'RULA.    [Tunica.] 

INTESTA'BILIS.  In  the  Twelve  Tables  it 
was  declared  "  qui  se  sierit  testarier  libripensve 
fuerit,  ni  testimonium  fariatur,  improbus  intesta- 
bilisque  esto."  (Dirksen,  Uebersicht,  &c.  p.  607  ; 
compare  Gellius,  vi.  7,  xv.  13.)  According  to 
these  passages,  a  person  who  had  been  a  witness 
on  any  solemn  occasion,  such  as  the  making  of  a 
will,  and  afterwards  refused  to  give  his  testimony, 
was  "  intestabilis,"  that  is,  disqualified  from  ever 
being  a  witness  on  any  other  occasion.  The  word 
afterwards  seems  to  have  had  its  meaning  extended, 
and  to  have  been  used  to  express  one  who  could 
not  make  a  will,  and  who  laboured  under  a  general 
civil  incapacity.  (Hor.  Sat.  ii.  3.  181 ;  Dig.  28. 
tit.  1.  s.  18.  26 ;  Inst  ii.  tit.  10.]  [G.  L.] 

INTESTA'TO,  HEREDITATES  AB. 
[Heb.es,  p.  598,  a.] 

INTESTA'TUS.     [Hekes,  p.  598,  a.] 

INTESTI'NUM  OPUS,  joiner's  work,  is  re- 
ferred to  in  some  passages  of  Vitruvius  as  used  in 
the  interior  of  buildings  ;  but  there  is  nothing  in 
his  allusions  to  it  that  requires  explanation  (Vitruv. 
ii.  9,  v.  2,  v.  3).  [P.  S.] 

INTU'SIUM.     [Tunica.] 

INVENTA'RIUM.     [Herbs,  p.  601,  b.] 

INVESTIS.     [Impubes.] 

IREN  (iprjj/).     [Eiben.] 

IRPEX,  HIRPEX,  or  URPEX  (Cato,  de  Re 
Rust.  10),  a  harrow,  used  to  clear  the  fields  of 
weeds  and  to  level  and  break  down  the  soil. 
(Festus,  s.  v. ;  Servius,  in  Virg.  Gfeorg.  i.  95.)  The 
harrow  of  the  ancients,  like  ours,  had  iron  teeth, 
and  was  drawn  by  oxen.  (Var.  de  Ling.  Lai.  v. 
31,  ed.  Spengel.)  [J.  Y.] 

ISELA'STICI  LUDI    [Athletae.] 

ISO'DOMUM  OPUS.     [Murus.] 

ISOPOLITEIA  (iowroXiTeia).  [Civitas,  p. 
289,  b.] 

ISOTELEIS  (iWe\«s).  [Civitas,  p.  289,  b.] 

TSTHMIA  CVfljiiia),  one  of  the  four  great 
national  festivals  of  the  Greeks.  This  festival  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  Corinthian  isthmus,  where 
it  was  held  in  honour  of  Poseidon.  Where  the 
isthmus  is  narrowest,  between  the  coast  of  the 
Saronic  gulf  and  the  western  foot  of  the  Oenean 
hills,  was  the  temple  of  Poseidon,  and  near  it  was  a 
theatre  and  a  stadium  of  white  marble,  the  scene  of 
the  Isthmian  games.  (Paus.  ii.  1.  §7;  Strab.viii.  6. 
p.  380.)  The  entrance  to  the  temple  was  adorned 
with  an  avenue  of  statues  of  the  victors  in  the 
Isthmian  games,  and  with  groves  of  pine-trees. 
These  games  were  said  originally  to  have  been 
instituted  by  Sisyphus  in  honour  of  Melicertes, 
who  was  also  called  Palaemon.  (Apollod.  iii.  4. 
§  3  ;  Paus.  ii.  1.  §  3.)  Their  original  mode  of 
celebration  partook,  as  Plutarch  (7%es.25)  remarks. 
more  of  the  character  of  mysteries,  than  of  a  great 
and  national  assembly  with  its  various  amusements, 
and  was  performed  at  night.  Subsequent  to  the 
age  of  Theseus  the  Isthmia  were  celebrated  in 
honour  of  Poseidon  ;  and  this  innovation  is  ascribed 
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to  Theseus  himself,  who,  according  to  some  legends, 
was  a  son  of  Poseidon,  and  who,  in  the  institution 
of  the  new  Isthmian  solemnities,  is  said  to  have 
imitated  Heracles,  the  founder  of  the  Olympian 
games.  The  celebration  of  the  Isthmia  was  hence- 
forth conducted  by  the  Corinthians,  hut  Theseus 
had  reserved  for  his  Athenians  some  honourable 
distinctions ;  those  Athenians  who  attended  the 
Isthmia  sailed  across  the  Saronic  gulf  in  a  sacred 
vessel  (c&Etopi's),  and  an  honorary  place  (irpoeSpitt), 
as  large  as  the  sail  of  their  vessel,  was  assigned  to 
them  during  the  celebration  of  the  games.  (Plut. 
i.  c.)  In  times  of  war  between  the  two  states  a 
sacred  truce  was  concluded,  and  the  Athenians 
were  invited  to  attend  at  the  solemnities.  (Thucyd. 
viii.  10.)  The  Eleans  did  not  take  part  in  the 
games,  and  various  stories  were  related  to  account 
for  this  singular  circumstance.  (Paus.  v.  2.  §  2.) 
It  is  a  very  probable  conjecture  of  Wachsmuth 
(Hellen.  Alierth.  vol.  i.  p.  155),  that  the  Isthmia, 
after  the  changes  ascribed  to  Theseus,  were  merely 
a  panegyris  of  the  Ionians  of  Peloponnesus  and 
those  of  Attica ;  for  it  should  be  observed,  that 
Poseidon  was  an  Ionian  deity,  whose  worship 
appears  originally  to  have  been  unknown  to  the 
Dorians.  During  the  reign  of  the  Cypselids  at 
Corinth,  the  celebration  of  the  Isthmian  games  was 
suspended  for  seventy  years.  (Solin.  c.  12.)  But 
after  that  time  they  gradually  rose  to  the  rank  of  a 
national  festival  of  all  the  Greeks.  In  Olymp.  49 
they  became  periodical,  and  were  henceforth  cele- 
brated regularly  every  third  year,  twice  in  every 
Olympiad,  that  is,  in  the  first  and  third  year  of 
every  Olympiad.  The  Isthmia  held  in  the  first 
year  of  an  Olympiad  fell  in  the  Corinthian  month 
Panemus  (the  Attic  Hecatombaeon) ;  and  those 
which  were  held  in  the  third  year  of  an  Olympiad, 
fell  either  in  the  month  of  Munychion  or  Tharge- 
lion.  (Corsini,  Dissert.  Agon.  4  ;  compare  Goeller 
ad  Thucyd.  viii.  9.)  Pliny  (H.  N.  iv.  5)  and  So- 
linus  (c.  9)  erroneously  state  that  the  Isthmia  were 
celebrated  every  fifth  year.  With  this  regularity 
the  solemnities  continued  to  be  held  by  the  Greeks 
down  to  a  very  late  period.  In  228  B.C.  the 
Romans  were  allowed  the  privilege  of  taking  part 
in  the  Isthmia  (Polyb.  ii.  13)  ;  and  it  was  at  this 
solemnity  that,  in  B.  c.  196  Flamininus  proclaimed 
before  an  innumerable  assembly  the  independence 
of  Greece  (Polyb.  xvii.  29).  After  the  fall  of 
Corinth,  in  B.  c.  146,  the  Sicyonians  were  honoured 
with  the  privilege  of  conducting  the  Isthmian 
games  ;  but  when  the  town  of  Corinth  was  rebuilt 
by  Julius  Caesar  (Paus.  ii.  1.  §2,  ii  2.  §  2),  the 
right  of  conducting  the  solemnities  was  restored  to 
the  Corinthians,  and  it  seems  that  they  henceforth 
continued  to  be  celebrated  till  Christianity  became 
the  state-religion  of  the  Roman  empire.  (Sueton. 
Nero,  24  ;  Julian  Imperat.  Epist.  35.) 

The  season  of  the  Isthmian  solemnities  was,  like 
that  of  all  the  great  national  festivals,  distinguished 
by  general  rejoicings  and  feasting.  The  contests 
and  games  of  the  Isthmia  were  the  same  as  those 
at  Olympia,  and  embraced  all  the  varieties  of 
athletic  performances,  such  as  wrestling,  the  pan- 
cratium, together  with  horse  and  chariot  racing. 
(Paus.  v.  2.  §  4  ;  Polyb.  I.  c.)  Musical  and  poeti- 
cal contests  were  likewise  carried  on,  and  in  the 
latter  women  also  were  allowed  to  take  part,  as 
we  must  infer  from  Plutarch  (Sympos.  v.  2),  who, 
on  the  authority  of  Polemo,  states  that  in  the  trea- 
sury at  Sicyon  there  was  a  golden  book  which  had 
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been  presented  to  it  by  Aristomache,  the  poetess, 
after  she  had  gained  the  victory  at  the  Isthmia. 
At  a  late  period  of  the  Roman  empire  the  charac- 
ter of  the  games  at  the  Isthmia  appears  greatly 
altered  ;  for  in  the  letter  of  the  emperor  Julian, 
above  referred  to,  it  is  stated  that  the  Corinthians 
purchased  bears  and  panthers  for  the  purpose  of 
exhibiting  their  fights  at  the  Isthmia,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  custom  of  introducing  fights  of 
animals  on  this  occasion  commenced  soon  after  the 
time  of  Caesar. 

The  prize  of  a  victor  in  the  Isthmian  games  con- 
sisted at  first  of  a  garland  of  pine-leaves,  and  after- 
wards of  a  wreath  of  ivy ;  but  in  the  end  the  ivy 
was  again  superseded  by  a  pine-garland.  (Plut. 
Sympos.  v.  3.)  Simple  as  such  a  reward  was,  a 
victor  in  these  games  gained  the  greatest  distinc- 
tion and  honour  among  his  countrymen  ;  and  a 
victory  not  only  rendered  the  individual  who  ob- 
tained it,  a  subject  of  admiration,  but  shed  luBtre 
over  his  family  and  the  whole  town  or  community 
to  which  he  belonged.  Hence  Solon  established 
by  a  law  that  every  Athenian  who  gained  the 
victory  at  the  Isthmian  games,  should  receive  from 
the  public  treasury  a  reward  of  one  hundred 
drachmae.  (Plut.  Sol.  23.)  His  victory  was  gene- 
rally celebrated  in  lofty  odes,  called  Epinikia,  or  tri- 
umphal odes,  of  which  we  still  possess  some  beau- 
tiful specimens  among  the  poems  of  Pindar.  (See 
Massieu  in  the  Mem.  de  VAcad.  des  Inscript.  et 
Bell.  Lett.  v.  p.  214,  &c.  ;  Dissen,  De  Sat  tone 
Poelica  Carminum  Pindarieorum,  prefixed  to  the 
first  volume  of  his  edition  of  Pindar ;  MUller, 
Hist,  of  Greek  Lit.  p.  220,  &c. ;  Krause,  Die 
Pythien,Nemeen,und Isthmien,  p.  165,&c.)   [L.S.] 

ITA'LIA.     [Colonia  ;  Provincia.] 

ITER.     [Viae.] 

ITINERIS  SERVITUS.    [Servitotes.] 

JUDEX,  JUDI'CIUM.  A  Roman  magis- 
trates generally  did  not  investigate  the  facts  in 
dispute  in  such  matters  as  were  brought  before 
him :  he  appointed  a  Judex  for  that  purpose,  and 
gave  him  instructions.  [Actio  ;  Interdictum.] 
Accordingly,  the  whole  of  Civil  procedure  was  ex- 
pressed by  the  two  phrases  Jus  and  Judicium,  of 
which  the  former  comprehended  all  that  took  place 
before  the  magistrates  (injwre),  and  the  latter  all 
that  took  place  before  the  judex  («  judicio).  The 
meaning  of  the  term  Judices  in  a  passage  of  Livy 
(iii.  55)  is  uncertain.  In  the  Theodosian  Code  the 
term  Judex  designates  the  governor  of  a  province. 
From  the  earlier  periods  to  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine  it  designated  a  person,  whose  functions  may 
be  generally  understood  from  what  follows. 

In  many  cases  a  single  Judex  was  appointed : 
in  others,  several  we're  appointed,  and  they  seem 
to  have  been  sometimes  called  Recuperatores  as 
opposed  to  the  single  Judex.  (Gaius,  iv.  104 — 
109.)  Under  certain  circumstances  the  Judex  was 
called  Arbiter :  thus  Judex  and  Arbiter  are  named 
together  in  the  Twelve  Tables.  (Dirksen,  Ueber- 
sicht,  &c.  p.  725.) 

A  Judex  when  appointed  was  bound  to  dis- 
charge the  functions  of  the  office,  unless  he  had 
some  valid  excuse  (excusatio).  A  person  might 
also  be  disqualified  from  being  a  Judex.  There 
were  certain  seasons  of  the  year  when  legal  busi- 
ness was  done  at  Rome  (cum  res  agebantw,  Gaius, 
ii.  279),  and  at  these  times  the  services  of  the 
judices  were  required.  These  legal  terms  were 
regulated  according  to  the  seasons,  so  that  then" 
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were  periods  of  vacation  (Cic.  ad  Att.  i.  1  j  cum 
Romae  a  judiciis  forum  refrix&i'it)  :  in  the  pro- 
vinces, the  terms  depended  on  the  Conventus.  A 
Judex  was  liable  to  a  fine  if  he  was  not  in  attend- 
ance when  he  was  required.  In  any  given  case, 
the  litigant  parties  agreed  upon  a  judex  or  accepted 
him  whom  the  magistratus  proposed.  A  party 
had  the  power  of  rejecting  a  proposed  judex, 
though  there  must  have  been  some  limit  to  this 
power.  (Cic.  pro  Cluent.  43.)  In  cases  where  one 
of  the  litigant  parties  was  a  peregrinus,  a  pere- 
grinus  might  be  judex.  (Gaius,  iv.  105.)  The 
judex  was  sworn  to  discharge  his  duty  faithfully. 
(Cic  de  Invent,  i.  39.) 

When  Italy  had  received  its  organization  from 
the  Romans,  the  magistratus  of  the  several  cities 
had  jurisdictio,  and  appointed  a  Judex  as  the 
praetor  did  at  Rome  (Lex  Pubria  de  Gallia 
Cisalpina).  In  the  provinces,  the  governors  ap- 
pointed a  Judex  or  Recuperatores,  as  the  case 
might  be,  at  the  Conventus  which  they  held  for 
the  administration  of  justice  ;  and  the  Judex  or 
Recuperatores  were  selected  both  from  Roman 
citizens  and  natives. 

When  the  Judex  was  appointed,  the  proceed- 
ings injure  or  before  the  praetor  were  terminated, 
which  was  sometimes  expressed  by  the  term  Litis 
Contestatio,  the  phrases  Lis  Contestata  and  Judicium 
acceptum  or  ordinatum,  being  equivalent  in  the 
classical  jurists.  [Litis  Contestatio.]  The 
parties  appeared  before  the  Judex  on  the  third  day 
(comperendinatio),  unless  the  praetor  had  deferred 
the  judicium  for  some  sufficient  reason.  The  Judex 
was  generally  aided  by  advisers  (jurisconsulti) 
learned  in  the  law,  who  were  said  "  in  consilio 
adesse"  (Cic.  prop.  Quintio,  2.  6,  Top.  17) ;  but 
the  Judex  alone  was  empowered  to  give  judgment. 
The  matter  was  first  briefly  stated  to  the  Judex 
(causae  conjectio,  collectio\  and  the  oratores  or 
patroni  of  each  party  supported  his  cause  in  a 
speech.  The  evidence  seems  to  have  been  given 
at  the  same  time  that  the  speeches  were  made, 
and  not  to  have  been  heard  before  the  patroni 
made  their  address.  (Cic.  pro  Rose.  Com.  14,  pro 
P.  Quintio,  18.)  But  it  is  probable  that  the  prac- 
tice in  this  respect  might  vary  in  different  cases. 
Witnesses  were  produced  on  both  sides  and  ex- 
amined orally  ;  the  witnesses  on  one  side  were  also 
cross-examined  by  the  other.  (Cic.  pro  Caecina, 
10,  pro  Flaeco,  10.)  Written  documents,  such 
as  instruments  and  books  of  account,  were  also 
given  in  evidence  ;  and  sometimes  the  deposition 
of  an  absent  witness  was  read,  when  it  was  con- 
firmed by  an  oath.  (Cic.  pro  Pose.  Com.  15,  Cic. 
adAtt.ii.  12,  xiv.  15.)  There  were  no  direct  means 
of  compelling  a  person  to  give  evidence  before  the 
legislation  of  Justinian,  unless  they  were  slaves, 
who  in  some  cases  might  be  put  to  the  torture. 
As  to  the  application  of  the  oath  in  judicio,  see 

JUSJURANDUM. 

After  all  the  evidence  was  given  and  the  patroni 
had  finished,  the  judex  gave  sentence :  if  there 
were  several  judices,  a  majority  decided.  If  the 
matter  was  one  of  difficulty,  the  hearing  might  be 
adjourned  as  often  as  was  necessary  (ampHaMo)  ; 
and  if  the  judex  could  not  come  to  a  satisfactory 
conclusion,  he  might  declare  this  upon  oath  and  so 
release  himself  from  the  difficulty.  This  was  done 
by  the  form  of  words  "nonliquere"(N.L.).  (Gell. 
xiv.  2.)  The  sentence  was  pronounced  orally,  and 
was  sometimes  first  written  on  a  tablet.     If  the 
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defendant  did  not  make  his  appearance  after  being 
duly  summoned,  judgment  might  be  given  against 
him  (judicium  desertum,  eremodicium),  according  to 
the  proof  which  the  plaintiff  had  made.  If  the 
plaintiff  did  not  appear,  the  defendant  could  de- 
mand an  acquittal.  (Dig.  40.  tit.  12.  s.  27.  §  1> 
49.  tit  l.s.  28.  pr.) 

The  sentence,  was  either  of  Absolutio  orCondem- 
natio.  That  part  of  the  formula  which  was  called 
the  Condemnatio  [Actio,  p.  12,  b],  empowered 
the  Judex  to  condemn  or  acquit  (condemnare, 
absolvere,  Gaius,  iv.  43).  The  defendant  might 
satisfy  the  plaintiff  after  the  judicium  had  been 
constituted  by  the  litis  contestatio  (post  acceptum 
judicium,  Gaius,  iii.  180,  iv.  114),  and  before 
judgment  was  given ;  but  in  this  case  it  was  a 
disputed  question  between  the  two  schools  whether 
the  judex  should  acquit,  or  whether  he  Bhould 
condemn  on  the  ground  that  at  the  time  when  the 
judicium  was  constituted,  the  defendant  was  liable 
to  be  condemned  and  it  was  the  business  of  the 
judex  merely  to  follow  his  instructions.  The  dis- 
pute accordingly  involved  one  of  those  principles 
on  which  the  schools  were  theoretically  divided, 
—  the  following  out  of  a  legal  principle  to  all  its 
logical  consequences  ;  but,  like  many  other  ques- 
tions between  the  schools,  this  question  was  prac- 
tically of  no  importance,  as  the  plaintiff  would  not 
be  allowed  to  have  satisfaction  twice. 

While  the  Legis  actiones  were  in  force,  the  judg- 
ment was  for  the  restitution  of  a  thing,  if  a  given 
thing  (corpus)  was  the  object  of  the  action  ;  but 
under  the  process  of  the  formula,  the  Judex  gave 
judgment,  pursuant  to  the  formula,  in  a  sum  of 
money,  even  when  a  piece  of  property  was  the  ob- 
ject of  dispute.  The  sum  of  money  was  either 
fixed  or  not  fixed  in  the  formula.  If  the  claim 
was  for  a  certain  sum  of  money,  the  amount  was 
inserted  in  the  condemnatio,  and  the  judex  was 
bound  to  give  that  or  nothing  to  the  plaintiff.  If 
the  claim  was  for  damages  or  satisfaction,  the 
amount  of  which  was  not  ascertained,  the  con- 
demnatio was  either  limited  to  a  sum  named  in 
the  formula,  and  which  the  judex  could  not  exceed 
except  at  his  own  peril  (litem  suam  faciendo)  ;  or, 
if  the  action  was  for  the  recovery  of  property  from 
the  possessor,  or  if  it  was  an  actio  ad  exhibendum, 
the  condemnatio  empowered  the  judex  to  condemn 
the  defendant  in  the  value  of  the  thing.  Gene- 
rally, the  term  in  the  formula  which  expressed  the 
value  which  was  the  object  of  the  demand  was, 
"  quanti  res  est."  Res  may  mean  either  a  thing 
in  the  limited  sense  of  the  word,  or  generally  the 
claim  or  demand,  and  the  fixing  this  at  a  money 
value,  was  equivalent  to  litis  aestimatio.  The  judex 
was  always  bound  to  condemn  in  some  definite  sum, 
even  though  the  formula  did  not  contain  a  definite 
sum :  the  reason  of  which  is  obvious,  for,  unless 
the  condemnatio  was  definite,  there  would  be  no 
judgment.     (Gaius,  iv.  48 — 52.) 

The  following  is  the  distinction  between  an 
Arbitrium  and  Judicium,  according  to  Cicero  (pro 
Rose.  Com.  4)  :  —  In  a  judicium  the  demand  was 
of  a  certain  sum  or  definite  amount  (pecuniae 
certae)  ;  in  an  arbitrium,  the  amount  was  not  de- 
termined (incerta).  In  a  judicium  the  plaintiff 
obtained  all  that  he  claimed  or  nothing,  as  the 
words  of  the  formula  show :  "  Si  paret  H.  S.  1303 
dari  oportere."  (Compare  Gaius,  iv.  50.)  The  cor- 
responding words  in  the  formula  arbitraria  were ; 
"  Quantum  aequius  melius  id  dari  ;"  and  their 
t  t  4 
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equivalents  were,  "  Ex  fide  bona,  Ut  inter  bonos 
bene  agier."  (Top.  17.)  In  a  dispute  about  dos, 
which  Cicero  calls  "  arbitrium  rei  uxoriae,"  the 
words  "  Quod  aequius,  melius,"  were  added.  (Com- 
pare Gaius,  iv.  47,  62.)  If  the  matter  was  brought 
before  a  judex,  properly  so  called,  the  judicium 
was  constituted  with  a  poena,  that  is,  per  spon- 
sionem  ;  there  was  no  poena,  when  an  arbiter  was 
demanded,  and  the  proceeding  was  by  the  formula 
arbitraria.  The  proceeding  by  the  sponsio  then 
was  the  strict  one  (angustissima /brmula  sponsionis, 
Cic.  pro  Rose.  Com.  14) :  that  of  the  arbitrium 
was  ex  fide  bona,  and  the  arbiter,  though  he  was 
bound  by  the  instructions  of  the  formula,  was  al- 
lowed a  greater  latitude  by  its  terms.  The  engage- 
ment between  the  parties  who  accepted  an  arbiter, 
by  which  they  bound  themselves  to  abide  by  his 
arbitrium,  was  Compromissum  (  pro  Rose.  Com.  4. 
4) ;  but  this  term  was  also  employed,  as  it  appears, 
to  express  the  engagement  by  which  parties  agreed 
to  settle  their  differences  by  arbitration,  without 
the  intervention  of  the  praetor.  Cicero  appears  to 
allude  to  this  arbitration.  (Pro  P.  Quintio,  5  ; 
compare  Senec.  de  Bene/,  iii.  7.) 

In  the  division  of  judicial  functions  between  the 
Magistrates  and  Judex  consisted  what  is  called 
the  Ordo  Judiciorum  Privatorum,  which  existed  in 
the  early  periods  of  Rome,  and  continued  till  the 
time  of  Constantine.  At  the  same  time  with  the 
Ordo  Judiciorum  Privatorum  existed  the  proceed- 
ing extra  ordinem  or  extraordinaria  cognitio,  in 
which  the  magistrates  made  a  decision  by  a  de- 
cretum,  without  letting  the  matter  come  to  a  judex. 
Finally,  under  the  later  empire  the  extraordinaria 
cognitio  supplanted  the  old  mode  of  proceeding. 

According  to  Cicero  (pro  Caecina,  2)  all  Judicia 
had  for  their  object,  either  the  settlement  of  dis- 
putes between  individuals  (controversiae),  or  the 
punishment  of  crimes  (maleficia).  This  passage 
refers  to  a  division  of  Judicia,  which  appears  in  the 
Jurists,  into  Publica  and  Privata.  The  term  Pri- 
vata  Judicia  occurs  in  Cicero  (Top.  17),  where  it 
refers  to  the  class  of  Judicia  which  he  indicates  in 
the  Caecina  by  the  term  Controversiae.  The  term 
Publica  Judicia  might  not  then  be  in  use,  but  the 
term  Publica  Causa  is  used  by  Cicero  (pro  Rose. 
Amer.  c.  21)  with  reference  to  a  Judicium,  which 
by  the  Jurists  would  be  called  Publicum.  In  the 
Digest  (48.  tit.  1.  s.  1)  it  is  stated  that  all  Judicia 
are  not  Publica  in  which  a  crimen  was  the  matter 
in  question,  but  only  those  in  which  the  offence 
was  prosecuted  under  some  lex,  such  as  the  Julia 
Majestatis,  Cornelia  de  Sicariis,  and  others  there 
enumerated.  The  Judicia  Popularia  or  Populares 
Actiones  as  they  are  called  (Dig.  47.  tit.  23.  s.  1) 
are  defined  to  be  those  by  which  "  suum  jus 
populus  tuetur  ;"  and  they  agreed  with  the  Pub- 
lica Judicia  in  this,  that  any  person  might  be 
the  prosecutor,  who  was  not  under  some  legal  dis- 
qualification. The  Judicia  Populi  (Cic.  Brut.  27) 
were  those  in  which  the  populus  acted  as  judices ; 
and  accordingly  Cicero  enumerates  the  Populi  Ju- 
dicia among  others  when  he  says  (pro  Domo,  c. 
13)  that  "  nihil  de  capite  civis,  aut  de  bonis,  sine 
judicio  senatus  aut  populi  aut  eorum  qui  de  quaque 
re  constituti  judices  suit,  detrahi  posse."  As  the 
Judicia  Publica  are  defined  by  the  jurists  to  be 
those  in  which  crimina  were  tried  by  a  special  lex, 
it  appears  that  the  Judicia  Populi,  strictly  so 
called,  must  have  fallen  into  disuse  or  have  gradu- 
ally become  unnecessary  after  the  Judicia  Publica 
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were  regulated  by  special  leges ;  and  thus  the 
Judicia  Publica  of  the  later  republican  period  re- 
present the  Judicia  Populi  of  the  earlier  times.  The 
Judicia  Populi  were  originally  held  in  the  Comitia 
Curiata  and  subsequently  in  the  Centuriata  and 
Tributa.  A  lex  of  P.  Valerius  Publicola  (Liv.  ii. 
8  ;  Cic.  Rep.  ii.  31)  gave  an  appeal  (provoeatio)  to 
the  populus  from  the  magistrates ;  and  a  law  of 
C.  Sempronius  Gracchus  (Cic.  pro  Rabir.  4)  de- 
clared to  the  same  effect :  "  Ne  de  capite  civium 
Romanorum  injussu  populi  judicaretur." 

The  kings  presided  in  the  Judicia  Populi,  and 
the  consuls  succeeded  to  their  authority.  But 
after  the  passing  of  the  Lex  Valeria  de  Provoca- 
tione  (b.  c.  608)  persons  were  appointed  to  preside 
at  such  trials  as  affected  a  citizen's  caput,  and 
they  were  accordingly  called  Quaesitores  or  Quae- 
stores  Parricidii  or  Rerum  Capitalium.  In  some  cases 
(Liv.  iv.  51)  a  plebiscitum  was  passed,  by  which  a 
magistrate  was  appointed  to  preside  at  the  judicial 
investigation.  In  the  course  of  time,  as  cases  were 
of  more  frequent  occurrence,  these  Quaestiones 
were  made  Perpetuae,  that  is,  particular  magi- 
strates were  appointed  for  the  purpose.  In  the 
year  149  b.  c.  the  tribune  L.  Calpurnius  Piso 
Frugi  carried  a  Lex  De  Pecuniis  Repetundis,  by 
which  a  Praetor  presided  at  all  such  trials  during 
his  year  of  office,  from  which  time  the  Quaestio 
Repetundarum  became  Perpetua.  L.  Sulla  gave 
to  one  praetor  the  Quaestiones  de  Maj  estate,  and 
to  others  those  of  Peculatus  and  Ambitus  ;  and 
he  also  added  four  other  Quaestiones  Perpetuae. 
Thus  he  carried  out  the  principle  of  the  Lex  Cal- 
purnia,  by  establishing  permanent  courts  for  the 
trial  of  various  specified  offences,  and  the  praetors 
determined  among  themselves  in  which  of  these  new 
courts  they  should  severally  preside.  The  ordinary 
functions  of  the  praetor  urbanus  and  peregrinus 
were  not  interfered  with  by  these  new  arrange- 
ments. The  Quaestiones  of  Sulla  were,  De  Repe- 
tundis, Majestatis,  De  Sicariis  et  Veneficis,  De 
Parricidio,  Peculatus,  Ambitus,  De  Nummis  Adul- 
terinis,  De  Falsis  or  Testamentaria,  and  De  Vi 
Publica.  But  in  special  cases  the  senate  still  some- 
times by  a  decretum  appointed  the  consuls  as 
quaesitores,  of  which  an  example  occurs  in  Cicero. 
(Brut.  22.) 

Any  person,  not  legally  disqualified,  might  be 
an  accuser  (aceusator)  in  a  Judicium  Publicum. 
On  such  an  occasion  a  praetor  generally  presided 
as  quaesitor,  assisted  by  a  judex  quaestionis  and  a 
body  of  judices  called  his  consilium.  The  judex 
quaestionis  was  a  kind  of  assistant  to  the  presiding 
magistrates,  according  to  some  opinions  ;  but  others 
consider  him  to  be  a  quaesitor,  who  was  sometimes 
specially  appointed  to  preside  on  the  occasion  of  a 
quaestio.  (Walter,  Geschichte  des  Rom.  Rechts, 
p.  861.)  The  judices  were  generally  chosen  by 
lot  out  of  those  who  were  qualified  to  act.  Both 
the  aceusator  and  the  reus  had  the  privilege  of 
rejecting  or  challenging  (rejicere)  such  judices  as 
they  did  not  like.  (Cic.  ad  Alt.  i.  16.)  The  ju- 
dices appointed  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Lex  Licinia  de  Ambitu,  B.  c.  55,  were  called 
edititii,  and  these  were  judices  named  by  the  ac- 
cuser, whom  the  accused  (reus)  could  not  chal- 
lenge. (Cic.  pro  On.  Planeio,  15,  17,  ed.  Wun- 
der,  ProUgom.  p.  lxxvi.)  The  judices  were  called 
editi,  when  they  could  be  challenged  by  the  reus. 
In  many  cases  a  lex  was  passed  for  the  purpose  of 
regulating  the  mode  of  procedure.     In  the  matter 
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of  Clodius  and  the  Bona  Dea,  the  senate  attempted 
to  carry  a  lex  by  which  the  praetor  who  was  to 
preside  at  the  trial  should  he  empowered  to  select 
the  judices,  the  effect  of  which  would  have  been  to 
prevent  their  being  challenged  by  Clodius.  After 
a  violent  struggle,  a  lex  for  the  regulation  of  the 
trial  was  proposed  by  the  tribune  Fufius  and  car- 
ried: it  only  differed  from  the  lex  recommended 
by  the  senate  in  the  mode  of  determining  who 
should  be  the  judices  (judicum  genus) ;  a  differ- 
ence however  which  was  not  unimportant,  as 
it  secured  the  acquittal  of  Clodius.  The  judices 
voted  by  ballot,  and  a  majority  determined  the 
acquittal  or  condemnation  of  the  accused.  If  the 
votes  were  equal,  there  was  an  acquittal  (Plut. 
Marius,  5).  Each  judex  was  provided  with  three 
tablets  (tabulae),  on  one  of  which  was  marked 
A,  Absolvo  ;  on  a  second  C,  Condemno  ;  and  on  a 
third  N.  L.,  Non  liquet.  The  judices  voted  by 
placing  one  of  these  tablets  in  the  urn  (urna, 
Juv.  Sat.  v.  4),  which  was  then  examined  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  votes.  It  was  the  duty 
of  the  magistratus  to  pronounce  the  sentence  of 
the  judices  ;  in  the  case  of  condemnation,  to  ad- 
judge the  legal  penalty  ;  of  acquittal,  to  declare 
him  acquitted  ;  and  of  doubt,  to  declare  that  the 
matter  must  be  further  investigated  (amplius  cogno- 


Mention  is  often  made  of  the  Judicia  Populi  in  the 
Latin  writers.  A  Judicium  was  commenced  by 
the  accuser,  who  must  be  a  magistratus,  declaring 
in  a  contio,  that  he  would  on  a  certain  day  accuse 
a  certain  person,  whom  he  named,  of  some  offence, 
which  he  also  specified.  This  was  expressed  by 
the  phrase  "  diem  dicere  "  (  Virginius  Caesoni  capi- 
tis diem  dicit,  Liv.  iii.  11).  If  the  offender  held  any 
high  office,  it  was  necessary  to  wait  till  his  time  of 
service  had  expired,  before  proceedings  could  be 
thus  commenced  against  him.  The  accused  was 
required  to  give  security  for  his  appearance  on  the 
day  of  trial  ;  the  security  was  called  vades  in  a 
causa  capitalis,  and  praedes  when  the  penalty  for 
the  alleged  offence  was  pecuniary.  If  such  secu- 
rity was  not  given,  the  accused  was  kept  in  con- 
finement. (Liv.  iii.  13.)  If  nothing  prevented  the 
inquiry  from  taking  place  at  the  time  fixed  for  it, 
the  trial  proceeded,  and  the  accuser  had  to  prove 
his  case  by  evidence.  The  investigation  of  the 
facts  was  called  Anquisitio  with  reference  to  the 
proposed  penalty  :  accordingly,  the  phrases  pecunia, 
capite  or  capitis  anquirere,  are  used.  (Liv.  xxvi.  3.) 
When  the  investigation  was  concluded,  the  magis- 
tratus promulgated  a  rogatio,  which  comprehended 
the  charge  and  the  punishment  or  fine.  It  was  a 
rule  of  law  that  a  fine  should  not  be  imposed  toge- 
ther with  another  punishment  in  the  same  rogatio. 
(Cic.  pro  Dom.  c.  17.)  The  rogatio  was  made 
public  during  three  nuhdinae,  like  any  other  lex  ; 
and  proposed  at  the  comitia  for  adoption  or  re- 
jection. The  form  of  the  rogatio,  the  effect  of 
which  was  to  drive  Cicero  into  banishment,  is 
given  in  the  Oration  Pro  Domo,  c.  18.  The  ac- 
cused sometimes  withdrew  into  exile  before  the 
votes  were  taken  ;  or  he  might  make  his  defence, 
of  which  we  have  an  instance  in  the  oration  of 
Cicero  for  Rabirius.  Though  these  were  called 
Judicia  Populi,  and  properly  so  in  the  early  ages 
of  the  state,  the  leges  passed  in  such  judicia  in  the 
latter  period  of  the  republic  were  often  Plebiscite 

The  offences  which  were   the  chief  subject  of 
Judicia  Populi  and  Publica  were  Majestas,  Adul- 
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teria  and  Stupra,  Parricidium,  Falsum,  Vis  Pub- 
lica and  Privata,  Peculatus,  Repetundae,  Ambitus, 
which  are  treated  under  their  several  heads. 

With  the  passing  of  special  enactments  for  the 
punishment  of  particular  offences,  was  introduced 
the  practice  of  forming  a  body  of  Judices  for  the 
trial  of  such  offences  as  the  enactments  were  di- 
rected against.  Thus  it  is  said  that  the  Lex  Cal- 
purnia  De  Pecuniis  Repetundis  established  the 
Album  Judicum  Selectorum,  or  the  body  out  of 
which  Judices  were  to  be  chosen.  It  is  not  known 
what  was  the  number  of  the  body  so  constituted, 
but  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  number  was 
350,  and  that  ten  were  chosen  from  each  tribe, 
and  thus  the  origin  of  the  phrase  Decuriae  Judi- 
cum is  explained.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the 
Judicia  Populi,  properly  so  called,  would  be  less 
frequent  as  special  leges  were  framed  for  particular 
offences,  the  circumstances  of  which  could  be 
better  investigated  by  a  smaller  body  of  Judices 
than  by  the  assembled  people.  It  is  affirmed  that 
up  to  the  passing  of  the  Calpurnia  Lex,  the 
Judices  were  chosen  from  the  senators  only,  but 
after  this  time  they  were  not  taken  from  that  body 
exclusively  ;  and  further,  that  not  only  the  Ju- 
dices in  the  Quaestiones  de  Repetundis,  but  also 
the  Judices  in  private  matters  were  from  the  date 
of  this  lex  taken  from  the  Album  Judicum  which 
was  annually  made  (Goettling,  Geschichte  der  Rom. 
Staatsverfassung,  p.  425)  ;  for  which  there  appeaw 
to  be  no  evidence.  Some  modern  writers  affirm 
that  by  the  Lex  Calpurnia  the  Judices  were  chosen 
by  the  Praetor  annually  out  of  the  body  of  sena- 
tors, and  arranged  according  to  their  tribes  ;  and 
that  the  necessary  number  for  each  trial  was 
chosen  out  of  this  body  by  lot. 

As  many  of  those  who  were  tried  in  the  quaes- 
tiones perpetuae  belonged  to  the  class  of  the  Op- 
timates,  it  often  happened  that  the  Judices  ac- 
quitted those  members  of  their  own  body,  who 
would  have  been  convicted  by  impartial  judices. 
Accordingly  a  struggle  arose  between  the  popular 
party  and  the  Optimates,  whom  the  popular  party 
wished  to  exclude  from  the  office  of  Judex.  The 
laws  which  relate  to  the  constitution  of  the  body 
of  Judices  are  called  Judiciariae,  whether  these  laws 
related  only  to  this  matter,  or  made  rules  about 
it  and  other  things  also.  The  first  lex  which  ex- 
cluded the  Senators  from  the  Album  judicum 
selectorum  was  a  Lex  Sempronia  of  C.  Gracchus, 
B.C.  123,  in  accordance  with  which  the  judices 
were  taken  only  from  the  Equites.  This  arrange- 
ment lasted  above  forty  years,  and  gave  satisfac- 
tion to  the  popular  party  ;  but  it  did  not  work 
well  in  all  respects,  because  the  magistrates  in  the 
provinces  favoured  the  rapacity  of  the  Publicani,  in 
order  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the  Equites, 
to  which  class  the  Publicani  belonged.  (Cic.  Verr. 
iii.  41.)  A  Lex  Servilia  Caepionis  b.  c.  106  is 
said  to  have  repealed  the  Sempronia  Lex  ;  but 
this  Lex  Servilia  was  itself  repealed  by  a  Lex 
Servilia  Glauciae  repetundarum,  probably  in  b.  c. 
104.  This  Lex  is  said  to  have  given  the  Judicia 
to  the  Equites,  and  consequently  it  either  repealed 
the  Lex  of  b.  c.  106  indirectly,  or  it  may  merely 
have  confirmed  the  Lex  Sempronia ;  for  the  real 
nature  of  the  Lex  of  B.C.  106  is  hardly  ascer- 
tainable. There  is  a  passage  in  Tacitus  (Annal. 
xii.  60)  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  Serviliae  leges 
restoring  the  Judicia  to  the  senate.  The  Lex 
Servilia  of  b.  c.  104  excluded  from  the  function  of 
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Jndices  every  person  who  had  been  tribunus 
plebis,  quaestor,  triumvir  capitalis,  tribunus  mili- 
tum  in  one  of  the  first  four  legions,  triumvir  agris 
dandis  assignandis,  who  was  or  had  been  in  the 
senate,  who  was  infamis,  every  person  who  was 
under  thirty  or  above  sixty  years  of  age,  every 
person  who  did  not  live  in  Rome  or  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  every  father,  brother,  or  son 
of  a  person  who  was  or  had  been  in  the  senate, 
and  every  person  who  was  beyond  seas.  The 
Praetor  who  presided  in  this  Quaestio,  was  to 
choose  450  judices,  from  whom  the  Judices  for 
the  particular  case  were  to  be  taken  by  lot. 
(Fragmenta  Legis  Serviliae  Repetundarum,  &c. 
C.  A.  C.  Klenze,  Berlin,  1825,  4to.) 

The  attempts  of  the  tribune  M.  Living  Dru- 
sus  the  younger  had  no  result  [Leges  Liviae], 
A  Lex  Plautia  B.  o.  89  enacted,  that  the  Judices 
should  he  chosen  by  the  tribes,  five  by  each 
tribe,  without  any  distinction  of  class.  The  Op- 
timates  triumphed  under  L.  Cornelius  Sulla,  who 
by  a  Lex  Cornelia  B.  c.  80  enacted  that  the  Ju- 
dices should  be  taken  exclusively  from  the  Sena- 
tors. But  a  Lex  Aurelia  (b.  c.  70)  enacted  that  the 
Judices  should  be  chosen  from  the  three  classes  — 
of  Senators,  Equites,  and  Trihuni  Aerarii  (Veil.  ii. 
32.)  The  Tribuni  Aerarii  were  taken  from  the 
rest  of  the  citizens,  and  were,  or  ought  to  have 
been,  persons  of  some  property.  Thus  the  three 
decuriae  of  Judices  were  formed ;  and  it  was  either 
in  consequence  of  the  Lex  Aurelia  or  some  other 
lex  that,  instead  of  one  urn  for  all  the  tablets, 
the  decuriae  had  severally  their  balloting  urn,  so 
that  the  votes  of  the  three  classes  were  known. 
Dion  Cassius  (xxxviii.  8)  ascribes  this  regulation  to 
a  Lex  Fufia,  and  he  says  that  the  object  was  that 
the  votes  of  the  decuriae  {eQvy,  yevrf)  might  be 
known,  though  those  of  individuals  could  not, 
owing  to  the  voting  being  secret.  It  is  not  known 
if  the  Lex  Aurelia  determined  the  number  of  Ju- 
dices in  any  given  case.  A  Lex  Pompeia  passed 
in  the  second  consulate  of  Pompey  (b.  c.  55), 
seems  to  have  made  some  modifications  in  the  Lex 
Aurelia,  as  to  the  qualification  of  the  Judices  ;  but 
the  new  provisions  of  this  lex  are  only  known 
from  Asconius,  who  explains  them  in  terms  which 
are  very  far  from  being  clear.  The  Lex  Pompeia 
de  Vi,  and  De  Ambitu  (b.  o.  52)  determined  that 
eighty  judices  were  to  be  selected  by  lot,  out  of 
whom  the  accuser  and  the  accused  might  reject 
thirty.  In  the  case  of  Clodius  (b.  c.  61),  in  the 
matter  of  the  Bona  Dea,  there  were  fifty-six  judices. 
It  is  conjectured  that  the  number  fixed  for  a  given 
case,  by  the  Lex  Aurelia,  was  seventy  judices. 

A  Lex  Judiciaria  of  Julius  Caesar  (Sueton.  Jul. 
41  ;  Cic.  Philip,  i.  8)  took  away  the  decuria  of 
the  Tribuni  Aerarii,  and  thus  reduced  the  judices 
to  two  classes  {genera,  the  yhi)  of  Dion  Cassius). 
A  Lex  Judiciaria,  passed  after  his  death  by  M. 
Antonius,  restored  the  decuria  of  the  Tribuni 
Aerarii,  but  required  no  pecuniary  qualification 
from  them :  the  only  qualification  which  this  lex 
required  was,  that  a  person  should  have  been  a 
centurion  or  have  served  in  the  legions.  It  appears 
that  the  previous  Lex  Pompeia,  Lex  Aurelia,  and 
a  Lex  of  Caesar,  had  given  to  those  who  had  been 
centurions  {qui  ordines  duxerant)  the  privilege  of 
being  judices  {judieatus),  but  still  they  required  a 
pecuniary  qualification  {census).  The  Lex  of  An- 
tonius, besides  taking  away  the  pecuniary  qualifi- 
cation, opened  the  judicia  to  the  soldiers.     (Cic. 
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Phil.  i.  8,  v.  5  ;  Sueton.  J.  Cms.  c.  41.)  It  seems 
probable  that  the  expression  ex  centuriis,  which  is 
used  by  Asconius  in  speaking  of  the  change  intro- 
duced by  this  Lex  Pompeia,  had  reference  to  the 
admission  of  the  centurions  into  the  third  class  of 
judices. 

Augustus,  who  altered  the  whole  constitution  of 
the  body  of  judices  by  his  leges  judiciorum  pub- 
licorum  et  privatorum,  added  to  the  existing 
three  Decuriae  Judicum,  a  fourth  Decuria,  called 
that  of  the  Ducenarii,  who  had  a  lower  pecuniary 
qualification,  and  only  decided  in  smaller  matters 
{de  levioribus  summis,  Sueton.  Aug.  32),  Cali- 
gula (Sueton.  Galig.  16)  added  a  fifth  Decuria, 
in  order  to  diminish  the  labours  of  the  judices, 
Augustus  had  already  allowed  each  Decuria,  in  its 
turn,  an  exemption  for  one  year,  and  had  relieved 
them  from  sitting  in  the  months  of  November  and 
December.  The  whole  number  of  judices  was 
raised  by  Augustus  to  near  4000  (Plin.  Hist. 
Nat.  xxxiii.  7)  ;  and  the  judices  in  civil  cases 
were  taken  out  of  this  body.  They  were  chosen 
by  the  Praetors  out  of  the  persons  who  had  the 
property  qualification,  and  the  duty  of  serving 
as  a  judex  thus  became  one  of  the  burdens  to 
which  citizens  were  liable. 

As  to  the  whole  number  of  judices,  included  at 
any  given  time  in  the  Album  Judicum,  it  seems 
almost  impossible  to  state  any  thing  with  preci- 
sion ;  but  it  is  obvious  from  what  has  been  said, 
that  the  number  must  have  varied  with  the  vari- 
ous changes  already  mentioned.  After  the  time  of 
Augustus  the  number  was  about  four  thousand, 
and  from  this  period,  at  least,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  Album  Judicum  contained  the  whole  number 
of  persons  who  were  qualified  to  act  as  judices, 
both  in  Judicia  Privata  and  Judicia  Publica.  The 
fourth  Decuria  of  Augustus  was  limited  in  its  func- 
tions to  the  Judicia  Privata  in  which  the  matter  in 
dispute  was  of  small  value.  It  is  often  stated 
by  modern  writers,  without  any  qualification,  that 
the  various  changes  in  the  judiciary  body  from  the 
time  of  the  Lex  Calpurnia  to  the  end  of  the  re- 
public had  reference  both  to  the  Judicia  Publica 
and  Privata  ;  though  it  is  also  stated  that  the  ob- 
jects of  these  various  enactments  were  to  elevate 
or  depress  one  of  the  great  parties  in  the  state,  by 
extending  or  limiting  the  body  out  of  which  the 
judices  in  any  given  case  were  to  be  chosen.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  these  reasons  do  not  apply  to  the 
matter  of  Judicia  Privata,  in  which  a  single  judex 
generally  acted,  and  which  mostly  concerned  mat- 
ters of  property  and  contract.  Accordingly,  a  re- 
cent writer  (Walter,  Gesehichte  des  Rom.  Rechts, 
p.  716)  has  observed  with  more  caution  than  some 
of  his  predecessors,  that  "  there  is  no  doubt  that 
from  the  time  of  Augustus  the  Album  Judicum 
had  reference  to  the  judices  in  civil  matters,  but 
that  as  to  earlier  times  a  difficulty  arises  from 
the  fact  that  while  the  Lex  Sempronia  was  in 
force,  by  which  the  senators  were  excluded  from 
the  Album  Judicum,  a  Consularis  is  mentioned  as 
a  judex  (Cic.  de  Off.  iii.  19)  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  an  Eques  is  mentioned  as  a  judex  at  a  time 
when  the  Lex  of  Sulla  was  in  force,  and  conse- 
quently senators  only  could  be  judices.  (Cic.  Pro 
Rose.  Com.  c.  14.) "  These  instances  certainly  are 
inconsistent  with  the  fact  of  the  Judicia  Privata 
being  regulated  by  the  various  Legis  Judiciariae  j 
but  they  are  of  small  weight,  compared  with  the 
reasons  derivable  from  the  character  of  the  two 
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kinds  of  Judicia  and  the  difference  in  the  mode  of 
procedure,  which  render  it  almost  a  matter  of  de- 
monstration that  the  various  changes  in  the  judi- 
ciary body  had  reference  to  the  Quaestiones  and 
Judicia  Publica.  It  is  true  that  some  of  these 
leges  may  have  contained  provisions  even  as  to 
Jildicia  Privata,  for  many  of  the  Roman  leges  con- 
tained a  great  variety  of  legislative  provisions,  and 
it  is  aho  true  that  we  are  very  imperfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  provisions  of  these  Leges  Judi- 
ciariae  ;  but  that  the  regulation  of  the  Judicia 
Privata  was  included  in  their  provisions,  in  the 
same  form  and  to  the  same  extent  as  that  of  the 
Judicia  Publica,  is  an  assertion  totally  unsupported 
by  evidence,  and  one  which  leads  to  absurd  con- 
clusions. Two  Leges  Juliae  together  with  a  Lex 
Aebutia  put  an  end  to  the  Legis  Actiones  (Gaius, 
iv.  30) ;  and  a  Lex  Julia  Judiciaria  limited  the 
time  of  the  Judicia  Legitima  (Gaius,  iv.  104)  :  but 
it  does  not  appear  whether  these  leges  were  passed 
solely  for  these  objects,  or  whether  their  provisions 
were  part  of  some  other  leges. 

Bethmann-Holl  weg  (Handbuch  des  Civilprozesses, 
p.  13)  observes:  "the  establishment  of  a  more 
limited  body  of  judices  out  of  the  senatorial  body 
(album  judicum  selectorum),  A.  v.  c.  605,  the 
transfer  of  this  privilege  to  the  equites,  by  C. 
Gracchus,  the  division  of  it  between  both  classes 
after  long  struggles  and  changes,  and  even  the 
giving  it  to  the  third  class,  whereby  three  classes 
or  decuriae  of  judices  were  established ;  all  these 
changes,  which  were  so  important  in  a  constitutional 
point  of  view,  referred  especially  to  the  criminal 
proceedings  which  were  politically  so  important." 

Though  the  general  character  of  the  Roman 
Judicia,  and  the  modes  of  procedure  both  in  civil 
and  criminal  matters,  are  capable  of  a  sufficiently 
clear  exposition,  there  is  much  uncertainty  as  to 
many  details,  and  the  whole  subject  requires  a 
careful  examination  by  some  one  who  combines 
with  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  original  autho- 
rities, an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of 
legal  procedure. 

"  The  following  works  may  be  referred  to :  — 
Walter,  GescMchte  des  Rom.  Rechts  ;  Goettling, 
GescMchte  der  Rom.  Staatsverfassung ;  Heinec- 
cius,  Syntagma,  &c.  ;  Tigerstrom,  De  Judicibus 
apud  RomanoS)  Berl.  1826,  valuable  only  for  the 
collection  of  the  original  authorities  :  Keller,  Ueber 
7Jtis  Contestation  und  Urtlieil,  &c.  ZUrich,  1827 ; 
Bethmann-Holl  weg,  Handbuch  des  dvilprozesses, 
Bonn,  1834  ;  P.  Invernizii,  De  Publicis  et  Crimi- 
nalzbus  Judiciis  Romanorum,  Libri  Tres,  Leipzig, 
1846;  Puchta,  Insiit.  i.  §71,  ii.  §151,  &c. ; 
Gaius.  iv.  ;  Dig.  5.  tit.  1.  De  Judiciis ;  Dig.  48. 
De  Judiciis  Publicis  ;  Inst.  iv.  tit.  18.)     [G.  L.] 

JUDEX  ORDINA'RIUS.     [Judex  Peda- 

NEUS.] 

JUDEX  PEDA'NEUS.  The  origin  and  mean- 
ing of  this  term  seem  to  be  unknown.  It  is  not 
used  by  the  classical  Roman  writers.  The  judices 
to  whom  the  praetor  or  praeses  referred  a  matter  in 
litigation  with  the  usual  instructions,  were  some- 
times called  Pedanei.  (Theophil.  iv.  15  ;  Cod.  3. 
tit.  3.)  Subsequently  the  praeses,  who  was  now 
sometimes  designated  Judex  Ordinarius  or  Judex 
simply  (Cod.Theod.  1.  tit.  7),  decided  most  matters 
vrithout  the  intervention  of  a  Judex  ;  but  still  he 
was  empowered  to  appoint  a  permanent  body  of 
judices  for  the  decision  of  less  important  matters, 
and  these  also  were  called  Judices  Pedanei,  "hoc 
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est  qui  negotia  humiliora  disceptent.''  (Cod.  3 
tit.  3,  s.  5.)  The  proceedings  before  this  new  kind 
of  Judices  Pedanei  were  the  same  as  before  the 
praeses.  Some  modern  writers  are  of  opinion  that 
these  new  pedanei  judices  did  not  form  a  perma- 
nent court,  but  only  decided  on  matters  which  were 
referred  to  them  by  a  superior  authority.  (Cod.  3. 
tit.  3.)  The  reason  of  these  judices  receiving  a  dis- 
tinctive name  is  conjectured  to  be  this,  that  the 
magistrate  himself  was  now  generally  called  Judex. 
The  Greek  translation  of  Pedaneus  is  x0^6"^- 
Kaffri\s  (Theophil.  iv.  15.  pr.)  [G.  L.] 

JUDEX  QUAESTIO'NIS.  [Judex,  p.  648.] 

JUDICA'TI  ACTIO.  A  thing  was  a  Res 
judicata,  when  the  matter  in  dispute  had  been  de- 
termined by  a  judicial  sentence  ;  and  the  actio 
judicati  was  a  mode  which  the  successful  party 
might  adopt,  for  obtaining  a  decree  of  the  magis- 
tratus  by  which  he  could  take  possession  of  the 
property  of  the  person  who  had  lost  the  cause  and 
had  not  satisfied  the  judgment  The  plaintiff  in 
the  actio  judicati  was  also  protected  in  his  posses- 
sion of  the  defendant's  property  by  a  special  inter- 
dict, and  he  was  empowered  to  sell  it.  The  party 
condemned  was  limited  as  to  his  defence.  Origin- 
ally the  judicatus  was  obliged  to  find  a  vindex 
(vindicem  dare)  ;  but  in  the  time  of  Gaius  it  had 
become  the  practice  for  him  to  give  security  to 
the  amount  of  the  judgment  (judicatum  solvi  satis- 
dare).  If  the  defendant  pleaded  that  there  was 
no  res  judicata,  he  was  mulcted  in  double  the 
amount  of  the  judgment,  if  his  plea  was  false. 

The  actio  judicati,  as  a  peculiar  obligation,  is 
merely  the  development  and  completion  of  the 
obligatio  which  is  founded  on  the  Litis  Contes- 
tatio  ;  but  this  peculiar  obligatio  is  merely  another 
form  of  execution,  and  it  participates  in  the  general 
nature  of  the  process  of  execution.  The  general 
nature  of  the  actio  judicati  appears  from  the  fol- 
lowing passages.  (Dig.  42.  tit.  1.  s.  4,  5,  6,  7,  41. 
§  2,  43,  44,  61).     Savigny,  System,  &c.  vi.  p.  411. 

(Gaius,  iv.  9,  25,  171,  102  ;  Cic.  pro  Flacc.  21 ; 
Paulus,  S.  R.  1.  tit.  19.)  [G.  L.] 

JU'DICES  EDITI,  EDITI'TII.  [Judex, 
p.  646.] 

JUDFCIA  DUPLI'CIA.  [Famihae  Ercis- 
cundae  Actio.] 

JUDFCIA  LEGI'TIMA.  [Imperium,  p. 
628,  b.,  p.  629,  a.] 

JUDFCIA  QUAE  IMPE'RIO.  [Imperium, 
p.  628,  b,  p.  629,  a.] 

JUDI'CIUM.     [Judex.] 

JUDI'CIUM  PO'PULI.     [Judex,  p.  648.] 

JUDI'CIUM  PRIVA'TUM,  PU'BLICUM. 
[Judex,  p.  648.] 

JU'GERUM  or  JUGUS  (the  latter  form,  as  a 
neuter  noun  of  the  third  declension,  is  very  com- 
mon in  the  oblique  cases  and  in  the  plural),  a 
Roman  measure  of  surface,  240  feet  in  length  and 
120  in  breadth,  containing  therefore  28,800  square 
feet.  (Colum.  R.  R.  v.  1.  §  6  ;  Quintil.  i.  18.)  It 
was  the  double  of  the  Actus  Quadratus,  and  from 
this  circumstance,  according  to  some  writers,  it 
derived  its  name.  (Varro,  L.  L.  v.  35,  M'uller, 
R.R.  i.  10).  [Actus.]  It  seems  probable  that, 
as  the  word  was  evidently  originally  the  same  as 
jugus  orjugum,  a  yoke,  and  as  actus,  in  its  original 
use,  meant  a  path  wide  enough  to  drive  a  single 
beast  along,  that  jugerum  originally  meant  a  path 
wide  enough  for  a  yoke  of  oxen,  namely,  the 
double  of  the  actus  in  width  ;  and  that  when  actus 
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was  used  for  a  square  measure  of  surface,  the  ju- 
gerum, by  a  natural  analogy,  became  the  double  of 
the  actus  quadratus ;  and  that  this  new  meaning 
of  it  superseded  its  old  use  as  the  double  of  the 
single  actus.  The  uncial  division  [As]  was  ap- 
plied to  the  jugerum,  its  smallest  part  being  the 
serupulum  of  10  feet  square,  =100  square  feet. 
Thus  the  jugerum  contained  288  scrupula.  (Varro, 
R.  R.  I.  o.)  The  jugerum  was  the  common  mea- 
sure of  land  among  the  Romans.  Two  jugera 
formed  an  keredium,  a  hundred  heredia  a  centuria, 
and  four  centuriae  a  saltus.  These  divisions  were 
derived  from  the  original  assignment  of  landed 
property,  in  which  two  jugera  were  given  to  each 
citizen  as  heritable  property.  (Varro,  I.  c. ;  Nie- 
buhr,  Hist,  of  Some,  vol.  ii.  pp.  156,  &c,  and  Ap- 
pendix ii.)  [P.  S.] 

JUGUM  (Cu7*s)  &&"),  signified  in  general 
that  which  joined  two  things  together.  It  denoted 
more  especially, 

1.  In  architecture  any  cross  beam  (Vitruv.  x.  8. 
19). 

2.  The  transverse  beam  which  united  the  up- 
right posts  of  a  loom,  and  to  which  the  warp  was 
attached.  (Ovid.  Met.  vi.  55.)     [Tela] 

3.  The  transverse  rail  of  a  trellis  (Varro,  de  Re 
Rust.  i.  8  ;  Col.  de  Re  Rust.  iv.  17,  20,  xii.  15, 
Geopon.  v.  29),  joining  the  upright  poles  (pertioae, 
XapaKes)  for  the  support  of  vines  or  other  trees. 
[Capistrum.]  Hence  by  an  obvious  resemblance 
the  ridges  uniting  the  tops  of  mountains  were 
called  juga  montium.  (Virg.  Eel.  v.  76  ;  Flor.  ii. 
3,  9,  17,  iii.  3.) 

4.  The  cross-bar  of  a  lyre.  (Horn.  H.  ix.  187.) 

5.  A  scale-beam,  and  hence  a  pair  of  scales 
[Libra].  The  constellation  Libra  was  conse- 
quently also  called  Jugum.  (Cic.  Div.  ii.  47.) 

6.  The  transverse  seat  of  a  boat  (AeschyL 
Agam.  1608  ;  Soph.  Ajax,  247  ;  Virg.  Aen.  vi. 
411.)  This  gave  origin  to  the  term  Qrytrris,  as 
applied  to  a  rower.  A  vessel  with  many  benches 
or  banks  for  the  rowers  was  called  vrfis  Tro\v(6yos 
or  iKttT6£vyos.  (Horn.  H.  iii.  293,  xx.  247.) 

7.  The  yoke  by  which  ploughs  and  carriages 
were  drawn.  The  yoke  was  in  many  cases  a 
straight  wooden  plank  or  pole  laid  upon  the 
horses'  necks  ;  but  it  was  commonly  bent  to- 
wards each  extremity,  so  as  to  be  accommodated 
to  the  part  of  the  animal  which  it  touched  (curva 
juga,  Ovid.  Fast.  iv.  216,  Trist.  iv.  6.  2).  The 
following  woodcut  shows  two  examples  of  the 
yoke,  the  upper  from  a  MS.  of  Hesiod's  Works 
and  Bays,  preserved  at  Florence,  the  lower  from  a 
MS.  of  Terence  belonging  to  the  Vatican  library. 
These  may  be  compared  with  the  still. ruder  forms 
of  the  yoke  as  now  used  in  Asia  Minor,  which  are 
introduced  in  the  article  Aratrum.  The  practice 
of  having  the  yoke  tied  to  the  horns  and  pressing 
upon  the  foreheads  of  the  oxen  (capite,  non  cervice 
jwictis,  Plin.  H.  N.  viii.  70),  which  is  now  com- 
mon on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  especially  in 
France,  is  strongly  condemned  by  Columella  on 
grounds  of  economy  as  well  as  of  humanity.  (De 
Re  Rust.  ii.  2.)  He  recommends  that  their  heads 
should  be  left  free,  so  that  they  may  raise  them 
aloft  and  thus  make  a  much  handsomer  appearance. 
(Cic.  Nat.  Dear.  ii.  63;  Ovid.  Met.  vii.  211.) 
All  this  was  effected  by  the  use  either  of  the  two 
collars  (subjugia,  Vitruv.  x.  3.  8  ;  juetriSa,  Hesiod. 
Op.  et  Dies,  469  ;  Proclus,  ad  he.  ;  fcvyKai,  Horn. 
Tl.  xix.  406  j    Schol.  ad  Apoll.   R/iod.  iii.  232) 
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shown  in  the  upper  figure  of  the  woodcut,  or  of  the 
excavations  (y\i<pai)  cut  in  the  yoke,  with  the 
bands  of  leather  (lora;  vincla,  Tib.  ii.  1.  7  j  rav 
poSertv  fiiptrav  4iravx*viyv,  Brunck,  Altai,  iii.  44, 
\eirdSva),  which  are  seen  in  the  lower  figure. 


This  figure  also  shows  the  method  of  tying  the 
yoke  to  the  pole  (temo,  pvfi6s)  by  means  of  a 
leathern  strap  ((vyoSefffiov,  Horn.  II.  v.  730,  xxiv. 
268 — 274),  which  was  lashed  from  the  two  op- 
posite sides  over  the  junction  of  the  pole  and  yoke. 
These  two  parts  were  still  more  firmly  connected 
by  means  of  a  pin  (%p.SoKos,  Schol.  in  Eurip.  Hip- 
pol.  666  ;  eo-Tttip,  Horn.  I.  e.  ;  Arrian.  Enped. 
Alex.  ii.  p.  85,  ed.  Blan.  ;  efiSpuov,  Hes.  1.  c.), 
which  fitted  a  circular  cavity  in  the  middle  of  the 
yoke  (o/tipaKbs,  Horn.  I.  c).  Homer  represents  the 
leathern  band  as  turned  over  the  fastening  thrice 
in  each  direction.  But  the  fastening  was  some- 
times much  more  complicated,  especially  in  the  case 
of  the  celebrated  Gordian  knot,  which  tied  the 
yoke  of  a  common  cart,  and  consisted  only  of  flexi- 
ble twigs  or  bark,  but  in  which  the  ends  were  so 
concealed  by  being  inserted  within  the  knot,  that 
the  only  way  of  detaching  the  yoke  was  that  which 
Alexander  adopted.  (Arrian,  I.  c. ;  Q.  Curt.  iii.  2  j 
Schol.  in  Eurip.  I.  c.) 

Besides  being  variegated  with  precious  materials 
and  with  carving,  the  yoke,  especially  among  the 
Persians,  was  decorated  with  elevated  plumes  and 
figures.  Of  this  an  example  is  presented  in  a 
bas-relief  from  Persepolis,  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  chariot  of  Dareius  was  remarkable 
for  the  golden  statues  of  Belus  and  Ninus,  about 
eighteen  inches  high,  which  were  fixed  to  the  yoke 
over  the  necks  of  the  horses,  a  spread  eagle,  also 
wrought  in  gold,  being  placed  between  them.  (Q. 
Curt.  iii.  3.)  The  passages  above  cited  show  that 
when  the  carriage  was  prepared  for  use,  the  yoke 
which  had  been  laid  aside,  was  first  fastened  to 
the  pole,  and  the  horses  were  then  led  under  it. 
Either  above  them,  or  at  the  two  ends  of  the 
yoke,  rings  were  often  fixed,  through  which  the 
reins  passed.  These  frequently  appear  in  works  of 
ancient  art,  representing  chariots. 

Morning  and  evening  are  often  designated  In 
poetry  by  the  act  of  putting  the  yoke  on  the  oxen 
(Hes.  Op.  et  Dies,  581)  and  taking  it  off.  (Hor. 
Cam.  iii.  6.  42  j  Virg.  Eel.  ii.  66  ;  Ovid.  Fast. 
v.  497  ;  fio&Xvais,  BovKvrhs,  Arrian,  I.e.  ;  Horn. 
II.  xvi.  779  ;  Cic.  ad  Att.  xv.  27  ;  PovXitrios  ftpi 
Arat.  Dios.  387-) 
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By  metonymy  jugum  meant  the  quantity  of 
land  which  a  yoke  of  oxen  could  plough  in  a  day. 
(Varro,  de  Re  Rust.  i.  10.)  It  was  used  as  equi- 
valent to  the  Latin  par  and  the  Greek  (eiiyos,  as 
in  aquilarum  jugum.  (Plin.  H.  N.  x.  4,  fi.)  By 
another  figure  the  yoke  meant  slavery,  or  the  con- 
dition in  which  men  are  compelled  against  their 
will,  like  oxen  or  horses,  to  labour  for  others. 
(AeBchyl.  Agam.  512  ;  Floras,  ii.  14  ;  Tacit.  Agric. 
31 ;  Hor.  Sat.  it  7.  91.)  Hence,  to  express  sym- 
bolically the  subjugation  of  conquered  nations,  the 
Romans  made  their  captives  pass  under  a  yoke  (sub 
jugum  mittere),  which,  however,  in  form  and  for 
the  sake  of  convenience,  was  sometimes  made,  not 
like  the  yoke  used  in  drawing  carriages  or  ploughs, 
but  rather  like  the  jugum  described  under  the  two 
first  of  the  preceding  heads  ;  for  it  consisted  of  a 
spear  supported  transversely  by  two  others  placed 
upright.  [J.  Y.] 

JUGUMENTUM.  [Janua,  p.  624,  b.] 
JUNIO'RES.  [Comitia.  p.  333.J 
JURA  IN  RE.  [Dominium.] 
JURE  ACTIO,  IN.  [Jurisdiction 
JURE  CESSIO,  IN,  was  a  mode  of  trans- 
ferring ownership  by  means  of  a  fictitious  suit,  and 
so  far  resembled  the  forms  of  conveyance  by  fine 
and  by  common  recovery,  which,  till  lately,  were 
in  use  in  England.  The  In  Jure  Cessio  was  appli- 
cable to  things  Mancipi  and  Nee  Mancipi,  and 
also  to  Res  Incorporates,  which,  from  their  nature, 
were  incapable  of  tradition.  The  parties  to  this 
transaction  were  the  owner  (dominus  qui  cedit),  the 
person  to  whom  it  was  intended  to  transfer  the 
ownership  (vindicans,  cui  ceditur),  and  the  magis- 
trate, qui  addicit.  The  person  to  whom  the 
ownership  was  to  be  transferred,  claimed  the  thing 
as  his  own  in  presence  of  the  magistratus  and  the 
real  owner  ;  the  magistratus  called  upon  the  owner 
for  his  defence,  and  on  his  declaring  that  he  had 
none  to  make,  or  remaining  silent,  the  magistratus 
decreed  (addixit)  the  thing  to  the  claimant.  This 
proceeding  was  a  legis  actio. 

An  hereditas  could  be  transferred  by  this  pro- 
cess [Herbs,  p.  601,  b.]  ;  and  the  res  corporales, 
which  belonged  to  the  hereditas,  passed  in  this  way 
just  as  if  they  had  severally  been  transferred  by 
the  In  Jure  Cessio. 

The  In  Jure  Cessio  was  an  old  Roman  institu- 
tion, and  there  were  provisions  respecting  it  in  the 
Twelve  Tables.  (Frag.  Vat.  s.  SO.) 
(Gaius.  ii.  24 ;  Ulp.  Frag.  tit.  1 9.  s.  9.)  [G.  L.] 
JU'RGIUM  is  apparently  a  contracted  form  of 
Juridicium.  The  word  had  a  special  legal  mean- 
ing, as  appears  from  a  passage  of  Cicero,  De  Re- 
publica,  quoted  by  Nonius :  "  Si  jurgant,  inquit, 
benevolorum  concertatio,  non  lis  inimicorum  jurgium 
dicitur.  Et  in  sequenti :  Jurgare  igitur  lex  putat 
inter  se  vicinos,  non  litigare."  Rudorff  states  that 
the  small  disputes  which  arose  between  owners  of 
contiguous  lands  within  the  "  quinque  pedes " 
(Cic.  de  Leg.  i.  18)  were  comprehended  under  the 
term  Jurgium.  He  refers  for  a  like  use  of  the 
word  to  Horace  (Ep.  ii.  1.  38,  and  ii.  2. 170), 

Sed  vocat  usque  suum,  qua  populus  adsita  certis 
Limitibus  vicina  refugit  jurgia, 
(Rudorff,  Zeitsdhrift,  &c  vol.  x.  p.  346,  Ueberdie 
Gr'dnzscheidungsklage.) 

Compare  also  Cicero,  de  Legibus,  ii.  8.  "  Feriis 
jurgia  amovento  ; "  and  Facciolati,  Lexicon,  s.  v. 
Jurgium.  [G.  L.J 
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JURI'DICI.  Under  Hadrian,  Italy  was  di- 
vided into  five  districts,  one  of  which  contained 
Rome,  and  continued  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
Roman  praetor  that  it  had  been  before  the  division 
of  Hadrian.  Each  of  the  other  four  districts  re- 
ceived a  magistratus  with  the  title  of  consularis, 
who  had  the  higher  jurisdiction,  which  was  taken 
from  the  municipal  magistrates.  We  may  also 
infer  that  the  court  of  the  consularis  was  a  court  of 
appeal  from  the  inferior  courts  in  the  matters  which 
were  left  to  their  jurisdiction.  (Spart.  Hadrian.  22  j 
Capitol.  Pius,  2.)  This  arrangement  of  Hadrian 
was  an  advantage  to  the  Italians,  for  before  this 
time  the  inhabitants  had  to  go  to  the  Roman 
praetor's  court  for  all  matters  which  were  not 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  duumviri ;  for  we 
must  assume  that  the  consulares  resided  in  their 
districts.  M.  Aurelius  placed  functionaries  with 
the  title  of  Juridici  in  the  place  of  the  Consulares 
(Puchta,  Instil,  i.  §  92  ;  and  note  (m)  on  the  pass- 
age of  Appian,  Bell.  Civ.  i.  38).  [G.  L.] 

JURI'DICI  CONVENTUS  [Provincia]. 

JURISCONSULTI  or  JURECONSULTI. 
The  origin  among  the  Romans  of  a  body  of  men, 
who  were  expounders  of  the  law,  may  be  referred 
to  the  separation  of  the  Jus  Civile  from  the  Jus 
Pontificium.  [Jus  Civile  Flavianum.]  Such 
a  body  certainly  existed  before  the  time  of  Cicero, 
and  the  persons  who  professed  to  expound  the  law 
were  called  by  the  various  names  of  jurisperiti, 
jurisconsulti,  or  consulti  simply.  They  were  also 
designated  by  other  names,  as  jurisprudentes,  pru- 
dentiores,  peritiores,  and  juris  auctores.  The  word 
which  Plutarch  uses  is  voftofieliCTTis  (Tib.  Graccli. 
9),  and  vonm6s  (Sulla,  36.)  Cicero  (Top.  5)  enu- 
merates the  jurisperitorum  auctoritas  among  the 
component  parts  of  the  Jus  Civile.  The  definition 
of  a  jurisconsult™,  as  given  by  Cicero  (De  Or.  i. 
48),  is,  "  a  person  who  has  such  a  knowledge  of 
the  laws  (leges')  and  customs  (consuetudo)  which 
prevail  in  a  state  as  to  be  able  to  advise  (respon- 
dendum), act  (agendum),  and  to  secure  a  person  in 
his  dealings  (cavendum)  :  Sextus  Aelius  Catus  [Jus 
Aelianum],  M\  Manilius,  and  P.  Mucius  are  ex- 
amples." In  the  oration  Pro  Murena,  Cicero  uses 
"  scribere  "  in  the  place  of  "  agere."  The  business 
of  the  early  jurisconsulti  consisted  both  in  advising 
and  acting  on  behalf  of  their  clients  (consuitores) 
gratuitously.  They  gave  their  advice  or  answers 
(responsa)  either  in  public  places  which  they  at- 
tended at  certain  times,  or  at  their  own  houses 
(Cic.  de  Or.  iii.  33)  ;  and  not  only  on  matters  of 
law,  but  on  any  thing  else  that  might  be  referred 
to  them.  The  words  "  scribere  "  and  "  cavere  " 
referred  to  their  employment  in  drawing  up  formal 
instruments,  such  as  contracts  or  wills,  &c.  At  a 
later  period,  many  of  these  functions  were  per- 
formed by  persons  who  were  paid  by  a  fee,  and 
thus  there  arose  a  body  of  practitioners  distinct 
from  those  who  gave  responsa  and  who  were  writers 
and  teachers.  The  earlier  jurisconsults  cannot  be 
said  to  be  the  same  kind  of  persons  as  those  of  a 
later  period.  Law  had  not  then  assumed  a  sci- 
entific form.  The  first  whom  Pomponius  mentions 
was  Papirius,  who  is  said  to  have  made  a  collection 
of  the  Leges  Regiae.  Tiberius  Coruncanius,  a 
plebeian,  who  was  consul  B.  c.  281,  and  also  the 
first  plebeian  Pontifex  Maximus,  is  mentioned  as 
the  first  who  publicly  professed  (publice  pro- 
fessus  est),  and  he  was  distinguished  both  for  his 
knowledge  of  the  law  and  his  eloquence.     He  left 
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no  writings.  It  must  not,  however,  be  assumed 
that  Coruncanius  was  a  professor  of  law  in  the 
modern  sense  of  the  term  ;  nor  any  other  of  the 
jurists  after  him  who  are  enumerated  by  Pomponius. 
Before  the  time  of  Cicero  the  study  of  the  law 
had  become  a  distinct  branch  from  the  study  of 
oratory,  and  a  man  might  raise  himself  to  eminence 
in  the  state  by  his  reputation  as  a  lawyer,  as  well 
as  by  his  oratorical  power  or  military  skill.  There 
were  many  distinguished  jurists  in  the  last  two 
centuries  of  the  republican  period,  among  whom 
are  M\  Manilius  ;  P.  Mucius  Scaevola,  Pontifex 
Mazimus  (b.  c.  131)  ;  Q.  Mucius  Scaevola,  the 
augur ;  and  Q.  Mucius  Scaevola,  the  son  of  Publius, 
who  was  consul  b.  c.  95,  and  afterwards  Pontifex 
Maximus,  and  one  of  the  masters  of  Cicero  (juris- 
peritorum  etoquentissimus,  etoquentiumjurisperitissi- 
mus,  Cic.  de  Or.  i.  39,  Brutus,  c.  89).  This  Scae- 
vola the  Pontifex,  was  considered  to  have  been  the 
first  who  gave  the  Jus  Civile  a  systematic  form,  by 
a  treatise  in  eighteen  books.  (Dig.  1,  tit.  2.  s.  2. 
§  41.)  There  are  four  excerpts  in  the  Digest  from 
a  work  of  his  in  one  book,  on  Definitions.  Servius 
Sulpicius  Rufus,  the  friend  and  contemporary  of 
Cicero,  and  consul  B.  c.  51  {Brut.  7,  40),  was  as 
great  an  orator  as  the  Pontifex  Scaevola,  and  more 
distinguished  as  a  jurist.  Many  persons,  both  his 
predecessors  and  contemporaries,  had  a  good  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  law,  but  he  was  the  first 
who  handled  it  in  a  scientific  manner,  and  as  he 
had  both  numerous  hearers  and  was  a  voluminous 
writer,  we  may  view  him  as  the  founder  of  that 
methodical  treatment  of  the  matter  of  law  which 
characterised  the  subsequent  Roman  jurists  (Cic. 
Brut.  41 ;  Dig.  1.  tit.  2.  s.  2.  §  43),  and  in  which 
they  have  been  seldom  surpassed. 

The  jurists  of  the  imperial  times  are  distin- 
guished from  those  of  the  republican  period  by  two 
circumstances,  the  Jus  Respondendi,  and  the  rise 
of  two  Schools  of  Law. 

It  is  said  that  Augustus  determined  that  the 
Jurisconsulti  should  give  their  responsa  under  his 
sanction  (ex  auctoritate  ejus  responderent).  The 
jurists  who  had  not  received  this  mark  of  imperial 
favour,  were  not  excluded  from  giving  opinions ; 
but  the  opinions  of  such  jurists  would  have  little 
weight  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  privileged 
class.  Those  who  obtained  the  Jus  Respondendi 
from  the  Princeps,  would  from  this  circumstance 
alone  have  a  greater  authority,  for  formally  their 
Responsa  were  founded  on  the  authority  of  the 
Princeps.  These  responsa  were  given  sealed  (sig- 
nata),  apparently  to  prevent  falsification.  The 
matter  proposed  for  the  opinion  of  the  Jurisconsulti 
was  sometimes  stated  in  the  Responsum,  either 
fully  or  briefly  j  and  the  Responsum  itself  was 
sometimes  short,  sometimes  long  ;  sometimes  it 
contained  the  grounds  of  the  opinion,  and  some- 
times it  did  not.  (Brisson.  de  Form.  iii.  c.  85 — 
87.) 

The  responsa  of  a  privileged  jurisconsultus  would 
be  an  authority  for  the  decision  of  a  judex  ;  if 
there  were  conflicting  responsa  given,  the  judex 
would  of  course  decide  as  he  best  could.  But, 
besides  the  direct  responsa,  which  were  given  in 
particular  cases,  there  was  the  authority  of  the 
writings  of  the  privileged  jurists.  As  before  the 
time  of  Augustus,  public  opinion  only  gave  autho- 
rity to  a  jurist's  responsa  and  writings,  so  from  the 
time  of  Augustus  this  authority  was  given  by  the 
Jus  Respondendi  to  the  responsa  and  writings  of 
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a  jurist.  This  privilege  gave  to  a  jurist  the  con- 
dition of  a  Juris  auctor,  and  to  his  writings  legal 
authority,  neither  of  which  belonged  to  a  jurist 
who  had  not  received  the  privilege.  Accordingly, 
the  writings  of  such  privileged  jurists  received  the 
same  authority  as  their  responsa ;  and  if  the 
opinions  of  the  Juris  auctores,  as  expressed  in 
their  writings,  did  not  agree,  the  Judex  was  left 
to  decide  as  he  best  could.  This  explanation  of 
the  nature  of  the  Jus  Respondendi,  which  is  by 
Puchta  (Instit.  i.  §  1 1 7),  is  applied  by  him  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  passage  in  Gains  (i.  7.  Responsa 
prudentium  sunt  sententiae  et  opiniones,  &c).  He 
supposes  that  this  interpretation  of  the  passage  is 
strictly  conformable  to  what  has  been  said  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  writings  of  the  jurists.  If  we  leave 
out  of  consideration  the  technical  expression  Res- 
ponsa, with  which  the  passage  begins,  there  is  no 
difficulty  at  all  in  applying  the  words  of  Gaius  to  the 
writings  of  the  jurists  ;  and,  in  fact,  it  is  most  con- 
sistent to  take  responsa  in  this  passage  in  a  wider 
sense,  and  as  equivalent  to  auctoritas.  The  term 
Responsa  originated  at  a  time  when  responsa,  in 
the  simple  sense  of  the  term,  were  the  only  form 
in  which  the  auctoritas  of  a  jurist  was  manifested ; 
whereas  in  the  time  of  Gaius,  the  writings  of  the 
jurists  had  become  a  very  important  legal  authority, 
and  consequently  they  must  be  included  by  Gaius 
in  the  term  Responsa  Prudentium,  for  otherwise 
he  would  not  have  mentioned  at  all  the  Auctoritas 
Prudentium,  to  which  he  so  often  refers  in  various 
parts  of  his  work.  Puchta's  explanation  of  this 
passage,  which  bears  the  stamp  of  great  probability, 
may  be  compared  with  that  of  Savigny  (System, 
&c.  vol.  i.  p.  155). 

In  the  time  of  Augustus  there  arose  two  schools 
(schohe)  of  Jurists,  the  heads  of  which  were  re- 
spectively Ateius  Capito  and  Antistius  Labeo.  The 
followers  of  Labeo,  whom  we  know  with  certainty 
to  have  been  such,  were  Nerva,  Proculus,  Nerva 
the  son,  Pegasus,  Celsus,  Celsus  the  son,  and 
Neratius  Priscus.  The  followers  of  Capito  were 
Massurius  Sabinus,  C.  Cassius  Longinus,  Coelius 
Sabinus,  Priscus  Javolenus,  Aburnus  Valens  Tus- 
cianus,  Gaius,  and  probably  Pomponius.  But  the 
schools  did  not  take  their  names  from  Labeo  and 
Capito.  The  followers  of  Labeo  were  named  Pro- 
culiani,  from  Proculus.  The  followers  of  Capito 
derived  their  name  of  Sabiniani  from  Massurius 
Sabinus,  who  lived  under  Tiberius,  and  as  late  as 
the  reign  of  Nero :  they  were  sometimes  also  called 
Cassiani,  from  C.  Cassius  Longinus.  It  is  not 
easy  to  state  with  precision  the  differences  which 
characterised  the  two  schools.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  origin  of  these  differences,  which 
may  perhaps  be  partly  referred  to  the  personal 
character  of  Capito  and  Labeo,  the  schools  were 
subsequently  distinguished  by  a  difference  in  theii 
manner  of  handling  the  matter  of  the  law.  The 
school  of  Capito  adhered  more  closely  to  what  was 
established,  and  to  the  letter  of  what  was  written. 
Labeo  was  a  man  of  greater  acquirements  than 
Capito,  and  his  school  looked  more  to  the  internal 
meaning  than  to  the  external  form,  and  thus,  while 
apparently  deviating  from  the  letter,  they  ap- 
proached nearer  to  true  results  ;  though  the  strict 
logic  of  this  school  might  sometimes  produce  a  re- 
sult less  adapted  to  general  convenience  than  the 
conclusions  of  the  Sabiniani,  which  were  based  on 
the  prevailing  notions  of  equity.  Much  has  been 
written  on  the  characteristics  of  the  two  schools, 
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{nft  to  VCry  little  purpose.  The  matter  is  briefly 
treated  by  Puchta.     (Instit  i.  §  98.) 

The  writings  of  the  jurisconsulti  consisted  of 
Commentarii  on  the  Twelve  Tables,  on  the  Edict, 
on  particular  leges,  more  especially  on  some  of  the 
Juliae  Leges,  and  on  other  matters.  The  later 
jurists  also  commented  on  the  writings  of  the  earlier 
jurists.  They  also  wrote  elementary  treatises  {eh- 
menta,  commentarii),  such  as  the  Institutions  of 
Gaius,  which  is  the  earliest  work  of  the  kind  that 
we  know  to  -have  been  ucrifcten  ; -books  called 
Regulae,  and  Definitiones,  which  probably  were 
collections  of  maxims  and  legal  principles  ;  collec- 
tions of  cases  and  answers,  under  the  various  names 
of  responsa,  epistolae,  sententiae,  and  opiniones  j 
systems  of  law  ;  and  various  works  of  a  miscella- 
neous character,  with  a  great  variety  of  names, 
3uch  as  disputationes,  quaestiones,  enchiridia,  res 
quotidianae,  and  various  other  titles. 

The  juristical  writers  were  very  numerous :  they 
formed  a  series,  beginning  with  Q.  Mucius  Scae- 
vola,  the  Pontifex,  and  ending  about  the  time  of 
Alexander  Severus,  with  Modestinus  who  was  a 
pupil  of  Ulpian.  With  the  exception  of  the  frag- 
ments preserved  in  the  Digest,  this  great  mass  of 
literature  is  nearly  lost.   [Pandectae.] 

The  mode  of  teaching  law  at  Rome  was  of  a 
practical  nature.  Professors  of  law  in  the  modern 
sense  did  not  exist  till  the  Imperial  periods.  Ul- 
pian calls  them  Juris  civilis  professores  (Dig.  50. 
tit.  13.  s.  1.  §  5)  ;  but  there  is  no  indication  that  he 
considered  himself  as  one  of  the  class  ;  nor  can  we 
consider  that  such  men  as  Julian,  Papinian  or 
Paulus  ever  followed  the  occupation  of  teacher  of 
law.  The  instruction  which  was  given  in  the  re- 
publican period  consisted  in  the  Jurisconsulti  al- 
lowing young  men  to  be  present  as  auditores,  when 
they  delivered  their  legal  opinions,  and  to  see  how 
they  conducted  their  business.  (Cic.  Brut.  89, 
Laelius,  1.)  Previous,  however,  to  attending  to 
this  practical  instruction,  young  men  were  taught 
the  elements  of  law,  which  was  expressed  by  the 
term  institui,  whence  probably  the  name  Insti- 
tutiones  was  given  to  elementary  treatises  like 
those  of  Gaius.  Accordingly,  institui  and  audzre, 
expressed  the  two  parts  of  a  legal  education  ;  and 
this  mode  of  instruction  continued  probably  till 
near  the  time  of  Constantine.  In  the  Imperial 
period,  probably  young  men  devoted  themselves 
for  a  still  longer  period  to  attendance  on  those 
jurists,  who  had  the  Jus  Respondendi.  These 
young  men  are  the  juris  studiosi,  who  are  men- 
tioned by  Ulpian  and  others.  Thus  Ulpian  calls 
Modestinus,  "  studiosus  meus."  As  already  ob- 
served, the  class  called  Juris  Civilis  Professores 
arose  under  the  empire,  and  they  received  from 
those  who  attended  them  an  Honorarium,  or  fee. 
(Ulpian,  Dig.  50.  tit.  13.  s.  1.  §  5.) 

(Pomponius,  De  Origine  Juris,  Dig.  1.  tit.  2. 
s.  2  ;  Zimmern,  Gescliichte  des  Romischen  Privat- 
reckts.)  [G.  L.] 

JURISDI'CTIO.  The  "officium"  of  him 
"qui  jus  dicit  "  is  denned  as  follows  (Dig.  2.  tit.  1. 
De  Jurisdictione)  :  ■ — • "  Bonorum  possessionem  dare 
potest,  et  in  possessionem  mittere,  pupillis  non 
habentibus  tutores  constituere,  judices  litigantibus 
dare/'  This  is  the  general  signification  of  the 
word  Jurisdictio,  which  expresses  the  whole  "  offi- 
cium  jus  dicentis."  The  functions  which  are  in- 
cluded in  the  "  oflicium  jus  dicentis  "  belong  either 
to  the  Jurisdictio  (in  its  special  sense),  or  to  the 
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Imperium  Mixtum,  or  they  are  those  which  are 
exercised  by  virtue  of  some  lex,  senatusconsultum, 
or  authority  delegated  by  the  princeps,  as  the 
"Tutoris  datio."  (Dig.  26.  tit.  1.  s.  6.)  The  Juris- 
dictio of  those  magistrates  who  had  no  Imperium, 
was  limited  in  consequence  of  not  having  the  Im- 
perium, and  therefore  was  not  Jurisdictio  in  the 
full  meaning  of  that  term.  [Imperium  ;  Magis- 
trates.] Inasmuch  as  Jurisdictio  in  its  special 
sense,  .and  the  Imperium  Mixtum,  are  component 
parts  of  Jurisdictio  in  its  wider  sense,  Imperium 
may  be  said  to  be  contained  in  or  incident  to 
Jurisdictio  (imperium  quod  jurisdiclioni  coJiaeret, 
Dig.  1.  tit.  21.  s.  1).  Sometimes  Imperium  is 
viewed  as  the  term  which  designates  the  full  power 
of  the  magistratus ;  and  when  so  viewed,  it  may  be 
considered  as  equivalent  to  Jurisdictio,  in  its  wider 
sense,  or  as  comprehending  Jurisdictio  in  its  nar- 
rowest sense.  Thus  Imperium  may  be  considered 
as  containing  or  as  contained  in  Jurisdictio,  according 
as  we  give  to  each  term  respectively  its  wider  or  its 
narrower  meaning.  (Puchta,  Ueber  den  inhatt  der 
Lex  Rubria,  Zeitsehri/t,  vol.  x.  p.  195.)  The  Juris- 
dictio was  either  Voluntaria  or  Contentiosa.  (Dig.  1 . 
tit.  1.  6.  s.  2.)  The  Jurisdictio  Voluntaria  rendered 
valid  certain  acts  done  before  the  magistratus,  for 
which  certain  forms  were  required,  as  adoption 
and  manumission.  Thus  adoption,  properly  so 
called,  could  take  place  before  the  praeses  of  a  pro- 
vincia  (Gaius,  i.  100)  ;  but  in  Rome  it  took  place 
before  the  praetor,  and  was  said  to  be  effected 
"  imperio  magistratus."  The  Jurisdictio  Conten- 
tiosa had  reference  to  legal  proceedings  before  a 
magistratus,  which  were  said  to  be  in  jure  as  op- 
posed to  the  proceedings  before  a  judex,  which 
were  said  to  be  in  judicio.  The  parties  were  said 
"  Lege  agere  : "  the  magistratus  was  said  jus  dicere 
or  reddere.  Accordingly  "  magistratus  "  and  "  qui 
Romae  jus  dicit "  are  equivalent.  (Cic.  ad  Fam. 
xiii.  14.)  The  functions  included  in  Jurisdictio 
in  this,  its  special  sense,  were  the  addictio  in  the 
legis  actiones,  the  giving  of  the  formula  in  proceed- 
ings conducted  according  to  the  newer  process,  and 
the  appointment  of  a  judex.  The  appointing  of  a 
judex,  "  judicis  datio,"  was  for  the  purpose  of  in  ■ 
quiring  into  the  facts  in  dispute  between  the  par- 
ties. The  words  of  the  formula  are  "  Judex  esto," 
&c.  (Gaius.  iv.  47)  ;  and  the  terms  of  the  edict  in 
which  the  praetor  declares  that  he  will  give  a  judex, 
that  is,  will  recognise  a  right  of  action,  are  w  Judi- 
cium dabo."  (Cic.  pro  Place.  35.)  Addictio  be- 
longs to  that  part  of  jurisdictio  by  which  the  magis- 
tratus himself  makes  a  decree  or  gives  a  judgment: 
thus  in  the  case  of  the  In  Jure  Cessio,  he  is  said 
"  rem  addicere."  (Gaius,  ii.  24.)  Addicere  is  to 
adjudge  a  thing  or  the  possession  of  a  thing  to  one 
of  the  litigant  parties.  In  the  case  of  furtum 
manifestum,  inasmuch  as  the  facts  would  be  certain, 
there  was  an  addictio.   (Gaius,  iv.  189.) 

Other  uses  of  the  word  addictio  are  collected  in 
Facciolati. 

It  is  with  reference  to  the  three  terms,  Do,  Dico, 
Addico,  that  Varro  (De  Ling.  Lai.  vi.  30)  remarks 
that  the  praetor  must  use  one  of  these  words  "  cum 
lege  quid  peragitur."  Accordingly,  those  days 
were  called  Nefasti  on  which  no  legal  business 
could  be  done,  because  the  words  of  legal  force 
could  not  be  used.  (Compare  Ovid.  Fast.  i.  47  ; 
Macrobius,  Saturn,  i.  16.)  [G.  L.] 

JUS.  "All  people,"  says  Gaius  (i.  1),  "  who 
are  governed  by  Leges  and  Mores,  use  partly  thait 
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own  law  (jus),  partly  the  law  (Jus)  that  is  com- 
mon to  all  mankind  ;  for  the  law  (jus)  which  a 
state  establishes  for  itself  is  peculiar  to  such  state, 
and  is  called  Jus  Civile,  as  the  peculiar  law  (jus) 
of  that  state.  But  the  law  (jus)  which  natural 
reason  (naturalis  ratio)  has  established  among  all 
mankind  is  equally  observed  by  all  people,  and  is 
called  Jus  Gentium,  as  being  that  law  ( jus)  which 
all  nations  follow.  The  Roman  populus  therefore 
follows  partly  its  own  peculiar  law  (suum  proprium 
jus),  partly  the  common  law  (commune  jus)  of  all 
mankind." 

According  to  this  view,  all  Law  (jus)  is  distri- 
buted into  two  parts,  Jus  Gentium  and  Jus  Civile, 
and  the  whole  body  of  law  peculiar  to  any  state  is 
its  Jus  Civile.  (Cic.  de  Oral.  i.  44.)  The  Roman 
law,  therefore,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Roman 
state,  is  its  Jus  Civile,  sometimes  called  Jus  Civile 
Romanorum,  but  more  frequently  designated  by  the 
term  Jus  Civile  only,  by  which  is  meant  the  Jus 
Civile  of  the  Romans. 

The  Jus  Gentium  is  here  viewed  by  Gaius  as 
springing  out  of  the  Naturalis  Ratio  common  to  all 
mankind,  which  is  still  more  clearly  expressed  in  an- 
other passage  (i.  189)  where  he  uses  the  expres- 
sion "  omnium  civitatium  jus  "  as  equivalent  to 
the  Jus  Gentium,  and  as  founded  on  the  Naturalis 
Ratio.  In  other  passages  he  founds  the  acquisi- 
tion of  property,  which  was  not  regulated  by  Ro- 
man law,  on  the  naturalis  ratio  and  on  the  naturale 
jus  indifferently,  thus  making  naturalis  ratio  and 
naturale  jus  equivalent  (ii.  65,  66,  69,  73,  79). 
He  founds  Cognatio  on  Naturalis  Ratio,  as  being 
common  to  all  mankind,  and  Agnatio  on  Civilis 
Ratio,  as  being  purely  a  Roman  institution  (i.  158). 
In  two  passages  in  the  Digest  (1.  tit.  8)  he  calls 
Bame  thing  Naturale  Jus  in  s.  2,  and  Jus  Gentium 
in  s.  3,  5.  (Compare  Gaius,  iii.  132.)  The  Natu- 
rale Jus  and.  the  Jus  Gentium  are  therefore  iden- 
tical. (Savigny,  System,  &c,  vol.  i.  p.  113.)  Cicero 
(de  Off  iii.  5)  opposes  Natura  to  Leges,  where  he 
explains  Natura  by  the  term  Jus  Gentium,  and 
makes  Leges  equivalent  to  Jus  Civile.  In  the 
Partitiones  (c.  37)  he  also  divides  Jus  into  Natura 
and  Lex. 

There  is  a  threefold  division  of  Jus  made  by 
Ulpian  and  others,  which  is  as  follows  :  Jus  Civile ; 
Jus  Gentium,  or  that  which  is  common  to  all  man- 
kind ;  and  Jus  Naturale  which  is  common  to  man 
and  beasts.  The  foundation  of  this  division  seems 
to  have  been  a  theory  of  the  progress  of  mankind 
from  what  is  commonly  termed  a  state  of  nature,  first 
to  a  state  of  society,  and  then  to  a  condition  of  inde- 
pendent states.  This  division  had,  however,  no 
practical  application,  and  must  be  viewed  merely 
as  a  curious  theory.  Absurd  as  it  appears  at  first 
sight,  this  theory  is  capable  of  a  reasonable  expla- 
nation, and  Savigny  shows  that  it  is  not  meant  to 
say  that  beasts  have  law,  but  only  the  matter  of 
law ;  that  is,  some  of  those  natural  relations  on 
which  legal  relations  are  founded,  exist  among 
beasts  as  well  as  men.  Such  natural  relations  are 
those  by  which  the  species  is  propagated.  (See 
also  Puchta's  remarks,  InstiU  i.  §  9,  note  a.)  In 
the  Institutes  the  two  divisions  are  confounded 
(i.  tit  2.  De  Jure  Naturali,  Gentium  et  Civili)  ; 
for  the  explanation  of  Jus  Naturale  is  first  taken 
from  the  threefold  division  of  Ulpian,  and  then 
the  Jus  Gentium  and  Civile  are  explained  accord- 
ing to  the  twofold  division  of  Gaius  already  quoted, 
co  that  we  have  in  the  same  section  the  Jus  Na- 
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turale  explained  in  the  sense  of  Ulpian,  and  the 
Jus  Gentium  explained  in  the  sense  of  Gaius,  as 
derived  from  the  Naturalis  Ratio.  Further,  in  the 
second  book  (tit.  1.  s.  11)  the  Jus  Naturale  is  ex- 
plained to  be  the  same  as  Jus  Gentium,  and  the 
Jus  Naturale  is  said  to  be  coeval  with  the  human 
race.  Notwithstanding  this  confusion  in  the  In- 
stitutes, there  is  no  doubt  that  the  two-fold  divi- 
sion of  Gaius  was  that  which  prevailed  in  Roman 
jurisprudence.  (Savigny,  System,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  413.) 
This  two-fold  division  appears  clearly  in  Cicero, 
who  says  that  the  old  Romans  separated  the  Jus 
Civile  from  the  Jus  Gentium  ;  and  he  adds  that 
the  Jus  Civile  (of  any  state)  is  not  therefore  Jus 
Gentium,  but  that  what  is  Jus  Gentium  ought  to 
be  Jus  Civile  (de  Off.  iii.  17). 

Those  rules  which  regulated  the  declaration  of 
war  and  the  conduct  of  war  are  comprehended 
under  the  term  Jus  Feciale.  Some  modern  writers 
give  to  the  term  a  wider  signification  ;  and  others 
limit  it  more  closely.  Osenbrueggen  (De  Jure 
Belli  et  Pacis  Romanorum,  p.  20.  Lips.  1836) 
defines  the  Jus  Feciale  to  be  that  which  pre- 
scribed the  formulae,  solemnities  and  ceremonial 
observed  in  the  declaring,  carrying  on,  and  ter- 
minating a  war,  and  in  the  matter  of  treaties. 
The  Romans  often  used  the  expression  Jus  Gen- 
tium in  a  sense  which  nearly  corresponds  to  the 
modern  phrase  Law  of  Nations,  or,  as  some  call  it, 
International  Law.  (Livy,  ii.  14,  vi.  1,  quod  le- 
gatus  in  Gallos,  ad  quos  missus  erat,  contra  jus 
gentium  pugnasset ;  xxxviii.  48  ;  Sallust.  Jug. 
22.)  The  term  Jus  Belli  (Cic.  de  Leg.  ii.  14) 
is  used  in  the  same  sense. 

The  origin  of  the  opposition  between  Jus  Gen- 
tium and  Jus  Civile  was  not  a  speculative  notion, 
nor  did  it  originate  with  the  Jurists,  though  they 
gave  it  a  theoretical  form.  The  Jus  Gentium  in 
its  origin  was  the  general  law  of  Peregrini,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  Romans  determined  the  legal 
relations  among  Peregrini,  a  class  of  persons  to 
whom  the  Jus  Civile  was  not  applicable.  Con. 
sequently,  the  foundation  of  the  Jus  was  foreign 
law,  modified  by  the  Romans  according  to  their 
own  notions,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  general  appli- 
cation. This  is  one  side  of  the  original  Jus  Gen- 
tium. The  other  is  that  Law  which  owed  its 
origin  to  the  more  enlarged  views  of  the  nature 
of  law  among  the  Roman  people,  and  was  the 
development  of  the  national  character.  The  two 
notions,  however,  are  closely  connected,  for  the  law 
of  Peregrini  was  that  which  first  presented  the 
Romans  with  the  notion  of  the  Jus  Gentium,  and 
it  was  formed  into  a  body  of  Law,  independent 
of  the  Jus  Civile,  and  not  interfering  with  it. 
But  the  general  Law  of  Peregrini  also  obtained 
among  the  Romans,  as  Law,  and  not  considered 
merely  with  reference  to  their  intercourse  with 
Peregrini.  "  The  Law  of  Peregrini  and  Roman 
Law,  disencumbered  of  all  peculiarity  of  indi- 
vidual nations,  are  the  two  sides  of  the  same  no- 
tion, which  the  Romans  express  by  the  term  Jus 
Gentium."  (Puchta,  Instit.  i.  §  84).  The  Jus 
Gentium  was  chiefly  introduced  by  the  Bdictum, — 
as  the  Law  of  Peregrini  by  the  Edict  of  the  Prae- 
tor Peregrinus  and  the  Edicta  Provincialia,  and  as 
Law  for  the  Romans  by  the  Edictum  of  the  Prae- 
tor Urbanus. 

The  Jus  Civile  of  the  Romans  is  divisible  into 
two  parts,  Jus  Civile  in  the  narrower  sense,  and 
Jus  Pontificium  or  Sacrum,  or  the  law  of  religion. 
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This  opposition  is  sometimes  expressed  by  the 
words  Jus  and  Fas  (Fas  et  jura  sinunt,  Virg. 
Georg.  i.  269)  ;  and  the  law  of  things  not  pertain- 
ing to  religion  and  of  things  pertaining  to  it,  are 
also  respectively  opposed  to  one  another  by  the 
terms  Res  Juris  Humani  et  Divini.  (Instit.  2. 
tit.  1.)  [Dominium.]  Thus  the  Pontifices  Max- 
irai,  P.  Crassus,  and  T.  Coruncanius,  are  said  to 
have  given  Responsa  de  omnibus  divinis  et  hu- 
manis  rebus.  (Cic  de  Orat.  iii.  33.) 

The  Law  of  Religion,  or  the  Jus  Pontificium, 
was  under  the  control  of  the  Pontifices,  who  in  fact 
originally  had  the  control  of  the  whole  mass  of  the 
law,  and  it  was  only  after  the  separation  of  the  J  us 
Civile  in  its  wider  sense  into  the  two  parts  of  the 
Jus  Civile,  in  its  narrower  sense,  and  the  Jus  Ponti- 
ficium, that  each  part  had  its  proper  and  peculiar 
limits.  But  after  this  separation  was  fully  made 
the  Auctoritas  Pontificum  had  the  same  operation 
and  effect  with  respect  to  the  Law  of  Religion  that 
the  Auctoritas  Prudentium  had  on  the  Jus  Civile. 
(Cic.  de  Leg.  ii.  19,  20.)  Still  even  after  the  sepa- 
ration there  was  a  mutual  relation  between  these 
two  branches  of  law  ;  for  instance,  an  Adrogatio 
was  not  valid  by  the  Jus  Civile  unless  it  was 
valid  by  the  Jus  Pontificium.  (Cic.  de  Orat.  iii. 
33,  Brut.  42  ;  Adoptio.)  Again,  Jus  Pontifi- 
cium, in  its  wider  sense,  as  the  law  of  religion,  had 
its  subdivisions,  as  into  Jus  Augurum,  Pontificum, 
&c.     (Cic.  de  SenecL  11.) 

"  Law,"  says  Gaius  (i.  2),  meaning  the  Roman 
civil  law  (jura),  "  is  composed  of  leges,  plebiscita, 
senatus-consulta,  constitutiones  Prinnipum,  the 
Edicta  of  those  who  have  the  Jus  Edicendi,  and 
the  Responsa  Prudentium."  This  is  a  division  of 
law  merely  according  to  its  formal  origin.  The 
divisions  enumerated  by  Cicero  (Top.  5)  are  "  leges 
(which  include  plebiscita),  senatus-consulta,  res 
judicata*,  jurisperitorum  auctoritas,  edicta  magis* 
tratuum,  mos,  aequitas."  A  consideration  of  the 
different  epochs  at  which  these  writers  lived,  will 
account  for  part  of  the  discrepancy  ;  but  the  addi- 
tion of  Mos  in  Cicero's  enumeration  is  important. 

Jus  Civile  is  opposed  to  the  Jus  Praetorium  or 
Honorarium  [Edictum]  ;  and  the  opposition 
consists  in  the  opposition  of  the  means  or  form  by 
which  the  two  severally  obtained  an  existence  ; 
whereas  the  opposition  of  Jus  Civile  and  Gentium 
is  founded  on  the  internal  character  of  the  two 
kinds,  and  the  extent  of  their  application. 

Lex  and  Mos  are  sometimes  opposed  to  one  an- 
other, as  parts  component  of  the  Jus  Civile,  but 
different  in  their  origin.  Horace  (Carm.  iv.  5) 
speaks  of  "  Mos  et  Lex : "  Juvenal  (viii.  50)  opposes 
"  Juris  nodos  et  legum  aenigmata : "  Jus  Civile 
is  opposed  to  Leges  (Cic.  de  Orat.  i.  43),  to  Lex 
(de  Off.  iii.  17),  and  to  Senatus-consultum  (Gaius, 
ii.  197).  As  then  opposed  to  Leges,  Jus  Civile 
appears  to  be  equivalent  to  Mos.  In  fact  the  op- 
position between  Lex  and  Mos  follows  the  analogy 
of  that  between  jus  scriptum  and  non  scriptum. 
"  When  there  are  no  scriptae  leges  we  must  follow 
that  which  has  been  introduced  by  mores  and  con- 
suetudo.  —  Immemorial  (inveterata)  consuetudo  is 
properly  observed  as  a  lex  (pro  lege),  and  this  is 
the  jus  which  is  said  to  be  '  moribus  constitutum.1 " 
(Julian,  Dig.  1.  tit.  3.  s.  32.)  Thus  immemorial 
usage  was  the  foundation  of  the  "jus  Moribus 
constitutum.'"  (See  the  article  Infamia  as  to  the 
origin  of  Infamia.)  The  ultimate  origin  of  custom 
is  the  common  consciousness  of  the  people  among 
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whom  it  exists :  the  evidence  of  it  is  usage,  re- 
peated and  continued  use :  it  is  law  when  recog- 
nized by  a  competent  authority.  There  is  a  pas- 
sage of  Ulpian  (Dig.  1.  tit.  3.  s.  34)  in  which  Tie 
distinctly  speaks  of  confirming  a  consuetudo  in  a 
judicium,  which  can  have  no  other  meaning  than 
that  its  force  as  law  depended  on  a  decision  in  a 
judicium.  And  the  meaning  is  clear,  whether  we 
read  contradicto  or  contradicts  in  the  passage  just 
referred  to. 

The  Roman  writers  indeed  frequently  refer  to  a 
large  part  of  their  law  as  founded  on  Mores  or  on 
the  Mos  Majorum  and  not  on  Leges.  (Quintil.  Instit. 
Orat  v.  10.)  Thus  Ulpian  (Dig.  1.  tit.  6.  s.  8) 
says  that  the  Jus  Patriae  Potestatis  is  moribus 
receptum.  But  mos  contained  matters  relating  to 
religion  as  well  as  to  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  ; 
and  therefore  we  may  also  view  Mos  and  Lex,  when 
opposed,  as  component  parts  of  the  Jus  Civile  in 
its  wider  sense,  but  not  as  making  up  the  whole  of 
it.  Mores  in  the  sense  of  immorality,  that  which 
positive  morality  disapproves  of,  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  jus  founded  on  mores  :  the  former  is 
mali  mores  in  respect  of  which  there  was  often  a 
jus  moribus  constitutum.  Thus  in  the  matter  of 
the  dos  there  was  a  retentio  in  respect  of  the  mores 
graviores  or  majores,  which  was  adultery.  (Ulp. 
Frag.  tit.  6.) 

The  terms  Jus  Scriptum  and  Non  Scriptum,  as  ex- 
plained in  the  Institutes  (i.  tit.  2),  comprehended 
the  whole  of  the  Jus  Civile  ;  for  it  was  all 
either  Scriptum  or  Non  Scriptum,  whatever  other 
divisions  there  might  be.  (Ulp.  Dig.  1.  tit,  1.  s.  6.) 
Jus  Scriptum  comprehended  every  thing  except  that 
"quod  usus  approbavit."  This  division  of  Jus 
Scriptum  and  Non  Scriptum  does  not  appear 
in  Gaius.  It  was  borrowed  from  the  Greek  writers, 
and  seems  to  have  little  or  no  practical  application 
among  the  Romans.  The  sense  in  which  Written 
and  Unwritten  law  has  been  used  by  English  "writers 
is  hardly  the  same  as  the  Roman  sense.  Hale 
says  (Hist,  of  the  Common  Law,  p.  2), "  Those  laws 
that  I  call  leges  scriptae  (he  should  have  used  the 
expression  jus  scriptum,  though  Cicero  uses  the 
expression  Lex  Scripta)  are  such  as  are  originally 
reduced  into  writing  before  they  are  enacted." 
Hale  applies  his  definition  only  to  statutes  or  acts  of 
parliament ;  but  it  is  equally  applicable  to  any  rules 
.which  are  promulgated  in  writing  and  have  the 
force  of  law  or  of  a  law,  by  virtue  of  authority 
delegated  to  those  who  make  such  rules. 

Jus  was  also  divided  into  Publicum  and  Priva- 
tum by  the  Roman  jurists.  (Dig.  1.  tit.  1.  s.  1.) 
Publicum  Jus  is  defined  to  be  that  which  relates 
to  the  Status  Rei  Romanae,  or  to  the  Romans  as  a 
State  ;  Privatum  Jus  is  defined  to  be  that  which 
relates  "ad  singulorum  utilitatem."  The  Publi- 
cum Jus  is  further  said  by  Ulpian  (Dig.  1.  tit.  1.  s.  1) 
"  in  sacris,  in  sacerdotibus,  in  raagistratibus  con- 
sistere."  According  to  this  view,  it  comprehends 
the  Law  of  Religion  and  all  the  rest  of  the  Jus 
Civile,  which  is  not  Privatum :  and  the  matter 
which  is  comprehended  in  Jus  Privatum  is  that 
which  is  contained  in  the  Institutes  of  Gaius  and 
Justinian.  The  elementary  treatise  of  Gaius  does 
not  mention  this  division,  and  it  is  limited  to  the 
Jus  Privatum.  Justinian,  in  his  Institutes,  after 
making  this  division  of  Jus  into  Publicum  and 
Privatum,  says,  "  we  must  therefore  treat  of  Jus 
Privatum,"  from  which  it  appears  that  he  did  not 
contemplate  treating  of  Jus  Publicum,  though  the 
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last  title  of  the  fourth  book  is  Be  Judiciis  Pub- 
licls.  The  Roman  term  Jus  Publicum  also  com- 
prehended Criminal  Law  and  Criminal  Procedure, 
and  Procedure  in  Civil  Actions.  It  is  said  by  Papi- 
nian  (Dig.  28.  tit.  1.  s.  3)  that  the  Testamenti- 
factio  belonged  to  Publicum  Jus.  Now  the  Testa- 
mentifactio  was  included  in  Commercium,  and 
only  Roman  citizens  and  Latini  had  Commer- 
cium. This  is  an  instance  of  the  application  of 
the  term  Publicum  Jus.  All  Jus  is  in  a  sense 
Publicum,  and  all  Jus  is  in  a  sense  Privatum  ; 
but  the  Roman  Publicum  Jus  directly  concerned 
the  constitution  of  the  state  and  the  functions  of 
government  and  administration ;  the  Privatum 
Jus  directly  concerned  the  interests  of  individuals. 
The  opposition  between  these  two  things  is  clear, 
and  as  well  marked  as  the  nature  of  such  things 
will  allow.  If  the  terms  be  found  fault  with,  the 
meaning  of  the  terms  admits  of  a  defence. 

The  expression  Populus  Romanus  Quirites  has 
given  rise  to  much  discussion.  Becker  {Handb.  der 
Romischen  AUerthumer,  vol.  ii.  p.  24)  concludes 
that  Romani  and  Quirites  are  so  far  opposed  that 
Romani  is  the  historical  and  political  name  viewed 
with  respect  to  foreign  states,  and  Quirites  the 
political  name  as  viewed  with  reference  to  Rome. 
Accordingly  Quirites  is  equivalent  to  Cives. 
(Sueton.  Caes.  70  ;  Plut.  Caes.  51  ;  Liv.  xlv. 
37.)  It  does  not  seem  easy  to  explain  the  dif- 
ference between  Civitas  Romana  and  the  Jus 
Quiritium,  yet  so  much  seems  clear  that  Civitas 
Romana  was  a  term  large  enough  to  comprehend 
all  who  were  Cives  in  any  sense.  But  the  Jus 
Quiritium  in  its  later  sense  seems  to  be  the  pure 
Privatum  Jus  as  opposed  to  the  Publicum  Jus,  and 
thus  it  differs  from  Jus  Civile  viewed  as  the  whole 
Roman  law,  or  as  opposed  to  the  law  of  other 
people.  He  who  claimed  a  thing  exclusively  as  his 
own  claimed  it  to  be  his  ex  Jure  Quiritium.  (Gaius, 
ii.  40.  &c.)  Accordingly  we  find  the  expressions 
Dominus  and  Dominium  Ex  Jure  Quiritium,  as 
contrasted  with  In  bonis  [Dominium].  Such 
part  of  the  Roman  law,  in  its  widest  sense,  as 
related  to  buying,  selling,  letting,  hiring,  and  such 
obligations  as  were  not  founded  on  the  Jus  Civile, 
were  considered  to  belong  to  the  Jus  Gentium  (Dig. 
1.  tit.  1.  s.  5),  that  is,  the  Jus  Naturale.  (Gaius, 
ii.  65.)  Accordingly  when  ownership  could  be 
acquired  by  tradition,  occupation,  or  in  any  other1 
way,  not  specially  provided  for  by  the  Jus  Civile, 
such  ownership  was  acquired  by  the  Jus  Gentium. 
When  the  Jus  Civile  prescribed  certain  forms  by 
which  ownership  was  to  be  transferred,  and  such 
forms  were  not  observed,  there  was  no  ownership 
Jure  Civili  or  Jure  Quiritium,  but  there  was  that 
interest  which  was  called  In  bonis.  It  is  not  said 
by  Gaius  (ii.  40,  &c.)  that  the  In  bonis  arose  by 
virtue  of  the  Jus  Gentium,  and  it  may  perhaps  be 
concluded  that  he  did  not  so  view  it ;  for  in  another 
passage  (ii.  65),  he  speaks  of  alienation  or  change 
of  ownership  being  effected  either  by  the  Jus 
Naturale,  as  in  the  case  of  tradition,  or  by  the  Jus 
Civile,  as  in  the  case  of  mancipatio,  in  jure  cessio, 
and  usucapion.  In  this  passage  he  is  speaking  of 
alienation,  which  is  completely  effected  by  tra- 
dition, so  that  there  is  a  legal  change  of  ownership 
recognized  by  Roman  law  ;  not  by  Roman  law, 
specially  as  such,  but  by  Roman  law  as  adopting 
or  derived  from  the  Jus  Gentium.  In  the  other 
case  (ii.  40)  there  is  no  ownership  either  as  re- 
cognized by  Roman  law  as  such,  or  by  Roman  law 
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as  adopting  the  Jus  Gentium :  the  In  bonis  is 
merely  recognized  by  the  Praetorian  Law,  to  which 
division  it  therefore  belongs.  So  far  as  the  equity 
of  the  praetor  may  be  said  to  be  based  on  the  Jus 
Gentium,  so  far  may  the  In  bonis  be  said  to  be 
founded  on  it  also.  Properly  speaking,  the  Jus 
Gentium  was  only  received  as  Roman  law,  when 
it  did  not  contradict  the  Jus  Civile  ;  that  is,  it 
could  only  have  its  full  effect  as  the  Jus  Gentium 
when  it  was  not  contradicted  or  limited  by  the 
Jus  Civile,  When  it  was  so  contradicted  or 
limited,  the  praetor  could  only  give  it  a  partial 
effect,  but  in  so  doing,  it  is  obvious  that  he  was 
endeavouring  to  nullify  the  Jus  Civile  and  so  to 
make  the  Jus  Gentium  as  extensive  in  its  opera- 
tion, as  it  would  have  been  but  for  the  limitation 
of  the  Jus  Civile.  The  bounds  that  were  placed 
to  this  power  of  the  praetor  were  not  very  definite. 
Still  he  generally  fashioned  his  Jus  Praetorium 
after  the  analogy  of  the  Jus  Civile,  and  though  he 
made  it  of  no  effect  as  against  his  Jus  Praetorium, 
he  maintained  its  form  and  left  it  to  its  full  ope- 
ration, except  so  far  as  he  necessarily  limited  its 
operation  by  his  own  Jus  Praetorium. 

Jus  used  absolutely  is  defined  to  be  "  ars  bom 
et  aequi"  (Dig.  1.  tit.  1.  s.  1),  which  is  an  absurd 
definition.  What  it  really  is,  may  be  collected 
from  the  above  enumeration  of  its  parts  or  divi- 
sions. Its  general  signification  is  Law,  and  in  this 
sense  it  is  opposed  to  Lex  or  a  Law.  Lex,  how- 
ever, as  already  shown,  is  sometimes  used  generally 
for  Law,  as  in  the  instance  from  Cicero  where  it  is 
opposed  to  Natura,  Lex  therefore  in  this  general 
sense  comprehends  leges  and  all  the  other  parts  of 
the  Jus  Civile.  In  its  special  sense  of  a  Law,  it 
is  included  in  Jus.  Jus  is  also  used  in  the  plural 
number  (jura)  apparently  in  the  sense  of  the 
component  parts  of  Jus,  as  in  Gaius  (i.  2),  where 
he  says  "  Constant  autem  jura  ex  legibus,"  &c.  ; 
and  in  another  passage  (i.  158),  where  he  says  with 
reference  to  the  Agnationis  Jus  or  Law  of  Agnatio, 
and  the  Cognationis  Jus  or  Law  of  Cognatio,  "  civilis 
ratio  civilia  quidem  jura  corrumpere  potest."  In- 
deed in  this  passage  Agnationis  Jus  and  Cognationis 
Jus  are  two  of  the  Jura  or  parts  of  Jus,  which 
with  other  Jura  make  up  the  whole  of  Jus.  Again 
(Gaius,  ii.  62),  that  provision  of  the  Lex  Julia  de 
Adulteriis,  which  forbade  the  alienation  of  the 
Fundus  Dotalis,  is  referred  to  thus — "  quod  quidem 
jus,"  "  which  rule  of  law"  or  "  which  law" — it 
being  a  law  comprehended  in  another  law,  which 
contained  this  and  many  other  provisions.  Thus 
though  Lex  in  its  strict  sense  of  a  Law  is  different 
from  Jus  in  its  large  sense,  and  though  Jus,  in  its 
narrower  sense,  is  perhaps  never  used  for  a  Lex, 
still  Jus,  in  this  its  narrower  sense,  is  used  to  ex- 
press a  rule  of  law.  Thus  Gaius  (i.  47)  speaks  of 
the  jura  or  legal  provisions  comprised  in  the  Lex 
AeliaSentia ;  and  of  jura  as  based  on  the  Responsa 
Prudentium  ("  responsa  prudentium  sunt  sententiae 
et  opiniones  eorum  quibus  permissum  est  jura  con- 
dere,"  Gaius,  i.  7  ;  Jurisconsulti). 

Jus  has  also  the  meaning  of  a  faculty  or  legal 
right.  Thus  Gaius  says,  "  it  is  an  actio  in  rem, 
when  we  claim  a  corporeal  thing  as  our  own,  or 
claim  some  jus  as  our  own,  such  as  a  jus  utendi, 
eundi,  agendi."  The  parental  power  is  called  a 
"  Jus  proprium  civium  Romanorum."  The  mean- 
ing of  law  generally,  and  of  a  legal  rights  are  ap- 
plied to  Jus  by  Cicero  in  the  same  sentence :  "  I* 
a  man  ignorant  of  law  (imperii™  juris),  seek  to 
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maintain  my  right  (meum  jus)  by  the  Interdict." 
(Pro  Caecina,  ell.)  As  the  several  rules  of  law 
which  are  often  comprised  in  one  lex,  or  which 
make  up  the  whole  body  of  Jus  (Law),  may  be 
called  jura  with  reference  to  their  object,  so  the 
various  legal  rights  which  are  severally  called  jus 
with  reference  to  some  particular  subject,  may  be 
collectively  called  jura.  Thus  we  find  the  phrase 
Jura  Parentis  to  express  all  the  rights  that  flow 
from  the  fact  of  legal  paternity. 

The  phrase  Jura  Praediorum,  which  is  used  by 
the  Roman  Jurists,  is  somewhat  peculiar,  and  open 
to  objection.     [Servitus.] 

The  potestas  which  a  Roman  father  had  over  his 
children  and  a  husband  over  his  wife  in  manu,  being 
a  jus  or  legal  right,  there  hence  arose  the  distinc- 
tion of  persons  into  those  who  are  sui  and  those 
who  are  alieni  juris.  All  the  rights  of  such  persons 
Beverally  are  represented  by  the  phrase  "  Jus  Per- 
sonarum,"  or  that  division  of  the  whole  matter  of 
Jus  which  treats  of  the  condition  of  persons  as 
members  of  a  Familia.     [Familia.] 

This  leads  to  the  mention  of  another  division  of 
the  matter  of  law  which  appears  among  the  Roman 
Jurists,  namely,  the  Law  of  Persons  ;  the  Law  of 
Things,  which  is  expressed  by  the  phrase  "  jus 
quod  ad  res  pertinet ;"  and  the  Law  of  Actions, 
"jus  quod  ad  actiones  pertinet."  (Gaius,  i.  8.) 
In  his  first  book  Gaius  treats  of  the  Law  of  Per- 
sons, in  the  sense  explained  in  the  article  Insti- 
tutiones,  in  the  fourth  he  treats  of  the  Law  of 
Actions  ;  and  accordingly  the  second  and  third 
contain  the  Law  of  Things,  to  express  which  he 
does  not  use  a  phraseology  analogous  to  that  of 
"  Jus  Personarum  ;"  but  he  says  he  will  treat  De 
Rebus.    [Institutiones.  ] 

The  adjective  Justum  often  occurs  in  the  Latin 
writers,  in  the  sense  of  that  which  is  consistent 
with  Jus  or  Law,  or  is  not  contrary  to  law.  Thus 
it  is  a  justum  (legal)  matrimonium,  if  there  is  con- 
nubium  between  the  two  parties  to  the  marriage. 
The  word  Justum  has  many  varieties  of  meaning, 
which  may  generally  be  derived,  without  much 
difficulty,  from  the  meanings  of  Jus :  as  justa 
servitus,  justum  concilium,  justum  iter,  Justus  ex- 
ercitus,  justa  causa. 

Jus  is  opposed  to  Judicium,  and  a  thing  was  said 
to  be  done  in  jure  or  in  judicio,  according  as  it  was 
done  before  the  magistratus  or  before  a  judex. 
[Judicium.]  Thus  all  matters  of  legal  question 
were  said  to  be  done  "  aut  ad  populum,  aut  in  jure, 
aut  ad  judicem."  (Plaut.  Menaech.  iv.  2.  18.) 
Jus,  in  the  sense  of  the  place  "  in  quo  jus  red- 
ditur"  (Dig.  1.  tit.  1.  s.  11),  is  only  an  application 
of  the  name  of  what  is  done  to  the  place  in  which 
it  is  done.  The  expression  Jus  Dicere  is  explained 
under  Jurisdictio. 

The  foregoing  explanation  of  Jus  may  not  be 
entirely  free  from  error,  nor  would  it  be  easy  to 
make  it  so,  as  will  appear  from  comparing  the 
views  of  various  modern  writers.  [G.  L.] 

JUS  AEDILI'TIUM.  [Aediles;  Edictum.] 

JUS  AELIA'NUM  was  a  compilation  by 
Sextus  Aelius  Paetus,  surnamed  Catus,  who  was 
consul  b.  c.  198  (Liv.  xxxii.  7),  and  who  is  called 
by  his  contemporary  Ennius,  "  egregie  cordatus 
homo."  He  is  also  frequently  mentioned  with 
praise  by  Cicero  (de  Rep.  i.  18,  de  Or.  i.  45, 
iii.  33).  The  Jus  Aelianum,  also  called  Tripertita, 
contained  the  Law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  an  in- 
terpretatio,  and  the  Legis "Actiones.     This  work 
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existed  in  the  time  of  Pomponius.  (Dig.  X,  tit,  2. 
s.  2.  §  38.)  Cicero  also  speaks  of  some  commen- 
tarii  by  Aelius.  (De  Orat.  i.  56,  Top.  2.)  [G.  L.] 
JUS  ANNULO'RUM.  [Annulus.] 
JUS  APPLICATIONS.  [Exsilium,  p. 
516,  b.] 
JUS  CIVI'LE.  [Jus.] 
JUS  CIVI'LE  FLAVIA'NUM.  Appius 
Claudius  Caecus,  who  was  censor  b.  c.  312,  is 
said  to  have  drawn  up  a  book  of  Actiones  or  forms 
of  procedure,  which  his  clerk  Cn.  Flavius  made 
public.  (Cic.  de  Or.  i.  41.)  According  to  one 
story  (Dig.  1.  tit.  2.  s.  7)  Flavius  surreptitiously 
obtained  possession  of  the  book  of  Appius,  and 
was  rewarded  by  the  people  for  his  services  by 
being  made  Tribunus  Plebis  and  Curule  Aedile. 
The  effect  of  this  publication  was  to  extend  the 
knowledge  and  the  practice  of  the  law  to  the  ple- 
beians, and  to  separate  the  Jus  Civile  from  the 
Jus  Pontificium.  (Liv.  ix.  45  ;  Gellius,  vi.  9  ; 
Cic.  pro  Murena,  11.)  [G.  L.] 

JUS    CIVILE    PAPIRIA'NUM     or    PA- 
PISIA'NUM    was   a  compilation  of  the  Leges 
Regiae  or  laws  passed  in  the  kingly  period  of 
Rome.    They  are  mentioned  byLivy  (vi.  1).    This 
compilation  was  commented  on  by  Granius  Flaccus 
in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar  (Dig.  50.  tit.  1 6.  s. 
144),  to  which  circumstance  we  probably  owe  the 
preservation  of  existing  fragments  of  the  Leges 
Regiae.     There   is   great  doubt  as  to  the  exact 
character  of  this  compilation  of  Papirius,  and  as  to 
the  time  when  it  was  made.     Even  the  name  of 
the  compiler  is  not  quite  certain,  as  he  is  variously 
called  Caius,  Sextus,  and  Publius.     The  best  no- 
tice of  the  fragments  of  the  Leges  Regiae  is  by 
Dirksen,  in  his  "  Versuchen  zur  Kritik  und  aus- 
legung  der  Quellen  des  Rb'mischen  Reckts."     See 
also Ziramern,  Gesch.  des  Rom.  Privatrechts.  [G.  L.] 
JUS  CIVITA'TIS.     [Civitas,  p.  291,  b.] 
JUS  COMME'RCII.     [Civitas,  p.  291,  b.] 
JUS  CONNU'BII.      [Civitas,  p.   291,  b  ; 
Matrimonium.] 
JUS  EDICENDL     [Edictum.] 
JUS  GENTILI'TIUM.     [Gens.] 
JUS  GE'NTIUM.     [Jus.] 
JUS  HONORA'RIUM.     [Edictum.] 
JUS  HONO'RUM.     [Civitas,  p.  291,  b.] 
JUS  IMA'GINUM.     [Nobiles.] 
JUS  ITA'LICUM.    [Colonia.] 
JUS  LA'TII.     [Civitas  ;  Latinitas.] 
JUS  LIBERO'RUM.     [Lex  Julia  et  Pa 
pia  Pofpaea.] 
JUS  NATURALE.     [Jus.] 
JUS  PONTIFI'CIUM.     [Jus.] 
JUS  POSTLIMI'NII.     [Postliminium.] 
JUS  PRAEDIATO'RIUM.     [Praes.] 
JUS  PUBLICUM,  PRIVATUM.    [Jus.] 
JUS  QUIRI'TIUM.     [Civitas  ;  Jus.] 
JUS  RELATIONS.     [Senatus.] 
JUS  RESPONDENDI.     [Jurisconsults] 
JUS  SCRIPTUM.     [Jus.] 
JUS  SUFFRA'GII.     [Civitas,  p.  291,  b.] 
JUS  VOCA'TIO,  IN.  [Actio.] 
JUSJURANDUM     (Sp/cos),    an    oath.      1. 
Greek.     An  oath  is  an  appeal  to  some  superior 
being,  calling  on  him  to  bear  witness  that  the 
swearer  speaks  the  truth,  or  intends  to  perform 
the  promise  which  he  makes.     Hence  the  expres- 
sions forw  Zeus',  hzhv  ft.apT'bpo/j.ai,  and  others  of 
the  same  import,  so  frequently  used  in  the  taking 
of  oaths.     (Soph.  Track.  399,  Antig.  184  ;    St, 
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Paul,  Galat.  i.  20.)  It  is  obvious  that  such  an 
appeal  implies  a  belief,  not  only  in  the  existence 
of  the  being  so  called  upon,  but  also  in  his  power 
and  inclination  to  punish  the  false  swearer  ;  and 
the  force  of  an  oath  is  founded  on  this  belief. 
Hence  an  oath  is  called  &eav  '6pKos.  (Horn.  Hym. 
ad  Merc.  272.  515  ;  Pind.  01.  vii.  119.)  Zeis 
SfKios  (Soph.  Philoct.  1324)  is  the  god  who  has 
regard  to  oaths,  and  punishes  their  violation.  Zijp' 
%X&v  eWjUOTop  (Soph.  Track,  1190)  means  (ac- 
cording to  Suidas)  tiptcov  iyyvrjTiiv. 

We  find  early  mention  in  the  Greek  writers  of 
oaths  being  taken  on  solemn  and  important  oc- 
casions, as  treaties,  alliances,  vows,  compacts,  and 
agreements,  both  between  nations  and  individuals. 
Thus,  when  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  agree  to  de- 
cide the  fate  of  the  war  by  a  single  combat  be- 
tween Menelaus  and  Paris,  they  ratify  their  agree- 
nent  by  an  oath.  (II.  iii.  276.)  The  alliance 
oetween  Croesus  and  the  Lacedaemonians  is  con- 
firmed by  oath.  (Herod,  i.  69.)  So  is  the  treaty 
between  the  Medes  and  Lydians,  whose  rites  in 
swearing  (as  Herodotus  tells  us,  i.  74)  were  the 
same  as  those  of  the  Greeks,  with  this  addition, 
that  they  made  an  incision  in  their  arms  and  tasted 
each  other's  blood.  We  may  further  notice  the 
treaty  of  peace  between  the  Athenians  and  Pelo- 
ponnesians,  upon  which  every  state  was  to  swear 
^Tn^dtpiov  flpKov  top  fieyiiTTov  (Thucyd.  v.  47), 
the  vow  of  the  Ionian  women  (Herod,  i.  146),  that 
of  the  Phocaeans  (Id.  165),  and  the  promise  of 
Circe  to  Ulysses  (Od.  x.  345).  The  reliance  placed 
in  an  oath  is  specially  shown  in  the  dialogue  be- 
tween Aegeus  and  Medea  in  Eurip.  Med.  736 — 
760  ;  and  the  speech  of  Athena  in  Eurip.  Suppl. 
1196.  For  other  examples  we  refer  the  reader  to 
Soph.  Oed.  Tyr.  647,  Oed.  Col.  1637,  Trackin. 
1183  ;  Herod,  vi.  74  ;  Horn.  11.  ix.  132. 

That  the  Greeks  (as  a  nation)  were  deeply  im- 
bued with  religious  feeling,  and  paid  high  regard 
to  the  sanctity  of  oaths,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
whole  tenor  of  their  early  history,  and  especially 
from  the  writings  of  the  poets,  Homer,  Aeschylus, 
and  Pindar.  (See  Thirl  wall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  i. 
c.  vi.  §  3.)  They  prided  themselves  on  being  su- 
perior in  this  respect  to  the  barbarians.  (Aelian. 
xiv.  2.)  The  treacherous  equivocation  practised 
by  the  Persians  at  the  siege  of  Barca  (Herod,  iv. 
201)  would  have  been  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of 
a  people,  whose  greatest  hero  declared  that  he 
hated  like  hell  one 

°Oj  x'  %r*f*y  h^"  Keidri  4vl  tppe<rlv,  SAAo  Be  fidgy. 

II  ix.  313. ' 

The  poets  frequently  allude  to  the  punishment 
of  perjury  after  death,  which  they  assign  to  the 
infernal  gods  or  furies  (Horn.//,  iv.  157,  xix.  260; 
Pind.  Olymp.  ii.  118  ;  Aristoph.  Ran.  274),  and 
we  find  many  proofs  of  a  persuasion  that  perjurers 
would  not  prosper  in  this  world.  (Horn.  H.  iv. 
67,  270,  vii.  351  ;  Hesiod.  Op.  et  Dies,  280  ; 
Thuc.  vii.  18.)  One  of  the  most  striking  is  the 
story  told  by  Leutychides  to  the  Athenians,  of 
Glaucus  the  Spartan,  who  consulted  the  Pythian 
oracle  whether  he  should  restore  a  deposit,  or  deny 
on  oath  that  he  had  ever  received  it ;  and  who,  for 
merely  deliberating  upon  such  a  question,  was  cut 
off  with  his  whole  family.  (Herod,  vi.  86;  Pausan. 
ii.  18,  viii.  7  ;  Juv.  Sat.  xiii.  202.) 

Anciently  the  person  who  took  an  oath  stood 
up,  and  lifted  his  hands  to  heaven,  as  he  would  in 
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prayer  ;  for  an  oath  was  a  species  of  prayer,  and 
required  the  same  sort  of  ceremony.  (Horn.  H, 
xix.  175,  254  ;  Pind.  01.  vii.  119.)  Oaths  were 
frequently  accompanied  with  sacrifice  or  libation. 
(Horn.  II.  iv.  158  ;  Aristoph.  Acharn.  148,  Vesp. 
1 048.)  Both  sacrifice  and  libation  are  used  in  the 
compact  of  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  in  II.  iii.  2/6. 
The  victims  on  such  occasions  were  not  eaten ;  hut, 
if  sacrificed  by  the  people  of  the  country,  were 
buried  in  the  ground;  if  by  strangers,  were  thrown 
into  the  sea  or  river.    (II.  iii.  310,  xix.  267.) 

The  parties  used  also  to  lay  their  hands  upon 
the  victims,  or  on  the  altar  or  some  other  sacred 
thing,  as  if  by  so  doing  they  brought  before  them 
the  deity  by  whom  the  oath  was  sworn,  and  made 
him  witness  of  the  ceremony.  Hence  the  expres- 
sions irphs  70V  |8wjUOi/v  4£opKi£eiv,  dfivvvat  naft 
Upwv.  (See  Reiske,  Index  ad  Dem.  s.  v.  'Op-vvvcu : 
Harpocr.  s.  v.  A(8os  ;  Thuc.  v.  47 ;  Goeller,  ad  loc. ; 
Jnv.  Sat.  xiv.  219  ;  Ovid.  Epist.  Dido  ad  Am. 
129.)  In  Homer  (II.  xiv.  270),  Juno,  making  a 
solemn  promise  to  Sleep,  takes  the  Earth  in  one 
hand  and  Heaven  in  the  other,  and  swears  by 
Styx  and  the  subterranean  gods.  To  touch  the 
head,  hand,  or  other  part  of  the  body,  of  the  per- 
son to  whom  the  promise  was  made,  was  a  common 
custom.  The  hand  especially  was  regarded  as  a 
pledge  of  fidelity,  and  the  allusions  to  the  junction 
of  hands  in  making  contracts  and  agreements 
abound  in  the  ancient  writers.  (Eurip.  Medea, 
496  ;  Soph.  Philoct.  812,  Track.  1183  ;  Ovid.  Ep. 
Phyllis  ad  Demopk.  21,  Briseis  adAch.\07;  Horn. 
Hym.  ad  Ven.  26.)  Other  superstitious  rites  were 
often  superadded,  to  give  greater  solemnity  to  the 
ceremony  (Aesch.  Sept.  c.  TJieb.  42  ;  Soph.  Antig. 
264  ;  Demosth.  c.  Con.  1269),  which  appear  to  be 
ridiculed  by  Aristophanes  (Lysist.  188). 

The  different  nations  of  Greece  swore  by  their 
own  peculiar  gods  and  heroes  ;  as  the  Thebans  by 
Hercules,  Iolaus,  &c,  the  Lacedaemonians  by 
Castor  and  Pollux,  the  Corinthians  by  Poseidon 
(Aristoph.  Acharn.  774,  860,  867,  Equites,  609, 
Lysist.  81,  148)  ;  the  Athenians  swore  principally 
by  Zeus,  Athena,  Apollo  (their  itaTpiios  bibs), 
Demeter,  and  Dionysus. 

The  office  or  character  of  the  party,  or  the 
place,  or  the  occasion  often  suggested  the  oath  to 
be  taken.  Thus,  Iphigeneia  the  priestess  swears 
by  Artemis  in  Eurip.  Iph.  in  Tauris.  Menelaus 
bids  Antilochus  swear  by  Poseidon  (the  equestrian 
god),  the  subject  being  on  horses.  (II.  xxiii.  585.) 
So  Philippides,  in  Arist.  Nub.  83,  is  made  ridi- 
culously to  swear  Wf  tov  nocret5a>  tov  lirinov. 
Achilles  swears  by  his  sceptre  (II.  i.  234),  Tele- 
machus  by  the  sorrows  of  his  father  (Od.  xx.  339). 
Hence  the  propriety  of  the  famous  oath  in  Demo- 
sthenes, by  the  warriors  who  fought  at  Marathon, 
&c.  Here  we  may  observe,  that  as  swearing  be- 
came a  common  practice  with  men  upon  trivial 
occasions,  and  in  ordinary  conversation,  they  used 
to  take  oaths  by  any  god,  person,  or  thing,  as  their 
peculiar  habits  or  predilections,  or  the  fancy  of  the 
moment,  dictated.  Pythagoras  on  this  account 
swore  by  the  number  Four.  (Lucian,  Pytkag.  4 ; 
Plut.  de  Plac.  Pkil.  i.  3.  1616.)  Socrates  used  to 
swear  v^  tov  Kiiva,  in  which  he  was  absurdly  im- 
itated by  others.  (Athen.  ix.  p.  370.)  Aristo- 
phanes, so  keenly  alive  to  all  the  foibles  of  his 
countrymen,  takes  notice  of  this  custom,  and  turns 
it  into  ridicule.  Hence  he  makes  the  sausage- 
dealer  swear  v)\  rbv  'Ephtjv  tov  ayopdiov  (EquiU 
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297),  Socrates  fia  tt)v*  kvairvoty,  Sec.  (Nub.  627.) 
(See  further  Vesp.  83,  Aves,  54,  1611,  Ran.  336, 
1169.) 

Women  aho  had  their  favourite  oaths.  As  the 
men  preferred  swearing  by  Hercules,  Apollo,  &c, 
bo  the  other  sex  used  to  swear  by  Aphrodite,  De- 
meter,  and  Persephone,  Hera,  Hecate,  Artemis  ; 
and  Athenian  women  by  Aglauros,  Pandrosus,  &c. 
(Lucian,  Dial.  Meretr.  7  ;  Xen.  Memor.  i.  5.  §  5; 
Aristoph.  Lysist.  81,  148,  208,  439,  Eccles.  70, 
T/tesm.  286,  383,  533  ;  Theocr.  Idyll,  xv.  14.) 

The  security  which  an  oath  was  supposed  to 
confer  induced  the  Greeks,  as  it  has  people  of  mo- 
dern times,  to  impose  it  as  an  obligation  upon  per- 
sons invested  with  authority,  or  intrusted  with  the 
discharge  of  responsible  duties.  (Plato,  de  Leg.  xii. 
p.  948.)  The  Athenians,  with  whom  the  science 
of  legislation  was  carried  to  the  greatest  perfection, 
were,  of  all  the  Greek  states,  the  most  punctilious 
in  this  respect.  The  youth,  entering  upon  his  20th 
year,  was  not  permitted  to  assume  the  privileges  of 
a  citizen,  or  to  be  registered  in  the  \-q£iapxwov 
ypafifiaTtioi/,  without  taking  a  solemn  oath  in  the 
temple  of  Aglauros  to  obey  the  laws  and  defend 
his  country.  (The  form  of  his  oath  is  preserved  in 
Pollux,  viii.  105.)  The  archon,  the  judge,  and  the 
arbitrator,  were  required  to  bind  themselves  by  an 
oath  to  perform  their  respective  duties.  (See  Pol- 
lux, I.e. ;  Hudtwalcker,  uberdie  Di'dt.  p.  10  ;  and 
Dicastes.)  As  to  the  oath  taken  by  the  Senate 
of  Five  Hundred,  see  Demosth.  c.  Timoc.  745. 
As  to  the  oath  of  the  witness,  and  the  voluntary 
oath  of  parties  to  an  action,  see  Martyria.  The 
importance,  at  least  apparently,  attached  to  oaths 
in  courts  of  justice,  is  proved  by  various  passages 
in  the  orators.  (Andoc.  de  Myst.  5  ;  Lycurg.  c. 
Leocr.  157.  ed.  Steph. ;  Antiph.  de  m.  Herod.  139, 
140.  ed  Steph. ;  Demosth.  c.  Aphob.  860.)  Demos- 
thenes constantly  reminds  his  judges  that  they  are 
on  their  oaths,  and  Lycurgus  (I.  c.)  declares  that 

TO  Gw£%QV  T^jU  B7}fi.OKpttTiaV  '6pKOS  4(xriv. 

The  experience  of  all  nations  has  proved  the 
dangerous  tendency  of  making  oaths  too  common. 
The  history  of  Athens  and  of  Greece  in  general 
furnishes  no  exception  to  the  observation.  While 
in  the  popular  belief  and  in  common  parlance  oaths 
continued  to  be  highly  esteemed,  they  had  ceased 
to  be  of  much  real  wealth  or  value.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  read  the  plays  of  Aristophanes,  the  orators, 
and  other  writers  of  that  period,  without  seeing 
that  perjury  had  become  a  practice  of  ordinary 
occurrence.  The  poet  who  wrote  that  verse  which 
incurred  the  censure  of  the  comedian,  r\  •yKSxra'1 
6fi6/j,ox\  V  de  (Ppfyv  avufioros  (Eur.  Hippol.  612; 
Aristoph.  Tliesm.  275),  was  not  the  only  person 
who  would  thus  refine.  The  bold  profligacy  de- 
scribed by  Aristophanes  (Nub.  1232 — 1241, 
Equit.  298)  was  too  often  realized  in  action.  To 
trace  the  degeneracy  of  the  Greek  character  be- 
longs not  to  this  place.  We  conclude  by  reminding 
our  readers  that  in  a  later  age  the  Greeks  became 
a  by-word  among  the  Romans  for  lying  and  bad 
faith.  (Cic.  pro  Flacco,  4  ;  Juv.  Sat.  iii.  60,  &c.) 

A  few  expressions  deserve  notice.  N^  is  used 
by  Attic  writers  in  affirmative  oaths,  fia  in  nega- 
tive. The  old  form  of  affirmation,  still  preserved 
by  the  other  Greeks,  and  used  by  Xenophon,  was 
vat  ph.  (Xen.  Mem.  ii.  7.  §  14,  ApoL  Socr.  20.) 
N$j  is  nothing  more  than  another  form  of^al,  used 
with  an  accusative  case,  fia  being  omitted,  as  it 
often  is  in  negative  oaths.    (Soph.  Oed.  Tyr.  660, 
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1088,  Elect.  758,  1063.)  N$j,  however,  is  never 
used  by  the  tragedians,  who  always  employ  a  para- 
phrase in  affirmative  oaths,  such  as  &*bv  fiaprvpea-- 
6ai.  'Eirofxvvvat  is  used  affirmatively,  airofxvvvai 
negatively,  according  to  Eustathius.  (Horn.  Od. 
ii.  377.)  Ai6/j.wa6at  is  to  swear  strongly,  to 
protest.  (Soph.  Track  378.)  "OpKiov,  though 
often  used  synonymously  with  ftpttos,  signifies 
more  strictly  a  compact  ratified  by  oath  ;  '6pma 
rdfLpeiy  is  to  make  a  compact  with  oaths  and 
sacrifice  ;  and  through  the  frequent  practice  of 
sacrificing  on  such  occasions,  it  came  that  ftpxiov 
was  sometimes  used  for  the  victim  itself.  (Horn. 
II.  iii.  245.)  In  the  phrase  b^vuvai  Katf  Up&v,  the 
original  meaning  of  Kara  was,  that  the  party  laid 
his  hand  upon  the  victims ;  but  the  same  phrase 
is  used  metaphorically  in  other  cases,  where  there 
could  be  no  such  ceremony.  Thus  Kara,  xiXiwv 
evx^y  iroiiio-ao-Qai  xw&pw  (Arist.  Equit  660)  is 
to  make  a  vow  to  offer  a  thousand  kids  ;  as  though 
tfte  paiiy  vowing  layed  his  hands  upon  tfie  kids  at 
tin-  time,  as  a  kind  of  stake.  The  same  observation 
applies  to  bfxvvvai  kot*  ^|w\e/ay.  (Comp.  La* 
saulz,  Ueber  den  Eid  bei  den  GriecJien,  Wurzburg, 
1844.) 

2.  Roman.  The  subject  of  Roman  oaths  may 
be  treated  under  four  different  heads,  viz. :  —  1. 
Oaths  taken  by  magistrates  and  other  persons  who 
entered  the  service  of  the  republic.  2.  Oaths 
taken  in  transactions  with  foreign  nations  in  the 
name  of  the  republic.  3.  Oaths,  or  various  modes 
of  swearing  in  common  life.  4.  Oaths  taken  be- 
fore the  praetor  or  in  courts  of  justice. 

I.  OatJis  taken  by  magistrates  and  other  persons 
who  entered  ilte  service  of  the  republic.  —  After  the 
establishment  of  the  republic  the  consuls,  and  sub- 
sequently all  the  other  magistrates,  were  obliged, 
within  five  days  after  their  appointment,  to  pro- 
mise on  oath  that  they  would  protect  and  observe 
the  laws  of  the  republic  (in  leges  jurare,  Liv.  xxxi. 
50  ;  compare  Dionys.  v.  1.).  Vestal  virgins  and 
the  flamen  dialis  were  not  allowed  to  swear 
on  any  occasion  (Liv.  1.  c. ;  Fest.  s.  v.  Jurare ; 
Piut.  Quaest.  Rom.  p.  275),  but  whether  they  also 
entered  upon  their  sacred  offices  without  taking  an 
oath  analogous  to  that  of  magistrates  is  unknown. 
When  a  flamen  dialis  was  elected  to  a  magistracy, 
he  might  either  petition  for  an  especial  dispensa- 
tion (ut  legibus  solveretur),  or  he  might  depute 
some  one  to  take  the  oath  for  him.  But  this  could 
not  be  done  unless  the  permission  was  granted  by 
the  people.  The  first  Roman  consuls  seem  only 
to  have  sworn  that  they  would  not  restore  the 
kingly  government,  nor  allow  any  one  else  to  do 
so  (Liv.  ii.  1  ;  Dionys.  I.  c),  and  this  may  have 
been  the  case  till  all  fears  of  such  a  restoration 
having  vanished,  the  oath  was  changed  into  a 
jusjurandum  in  leges.  The  consular  oath  was 
occasionally  taken  under  the  empire.  (Plin. 
Paneg,  64.) 

During  the  later  period  of  the  republic  we  also 
find  that  magistrates,  when  the  time  of  their  office 
had  expired,  addressed  the  people  and  swore  that 
during  their  office  they  had  undertaken  nothing 
against  the  republic,  but  had  done  their  utmost  to 
promote  its  welfare.  (Cic.  ad  Fa/ni.  v.  2.  §  7,  pro 
Sulla,  11,  in  Pison.  3,  pro  Dom.  35;  Dion  Cass. 
xxxvii.  p.  52,  xxxviii.  p.  72,  liii.  p.  568, ed,  Steph. ; 
Liv.  xxix.  37.)  In  some  cases  a  tribune  of  the 
people  might  compel  the  whole  senate  to  promise 
on  oath  that  they  would  observe  a  plebiscitum, 
uu3 
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and  allow  it  to  be  carried  into  effect,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  lex  agraria  of  Saturninus.  The 
censor  Q.  Metellus,  who  refused  to  swear,  was  sent 
into  exile.  (Appian,B.  G.  i.  29  ;  Cic.  pro  Sext.  47 ; 
Plut.  Mar.  29.)  During  the  time  of  the  empire 
all  magistrates  on  entering  their  office  were  obliged 
to  pledge  themselves  by  an  oath  that  they  would 
observe  the  acta  Caesarum  (  mrare  in  acta  Cae- 
earum,  Suet.  Tiber.  67  ;  Tacit.  Annal.  i.  72,  xiii. 
26,  xvi.  22  ;  Dion  Cass,  xlvii.  p.  384,  &c),  and 
the  senators  had  to  do  the  same  regularly  every 
year  on  the  first  of  January.  (Dion  Cass,  lviii. 
p.  724;  compare  Lipsius,  Ecccurs.  A.  ad  Tacit. 
Annal.  xvi.  22.) 

All  Roman  soldiers  after  they  were  enlisted  for 
a  campaign,  had  to  take  the  military  oath  (sacra- 
mentum), which  was  administered  in  the  following 
manner  :  —  Each  tribunus  militum  assembled  his 
regiment,  and  picked  out  one  of  the  men  to  whom 
he  put  the  oath,  that  he  would  obey  the  com- 
mands of  his  generals  and  execute  them  punctually. 
The  other  men  then  came  forward  one  after  an- 
other and  repeated  the  same  oath,  saying  that  they 
would  do  like  the  first  (idem  in  me,  Polyb.  vi. 
Vi ;  Fest.  5.  o.  Praejurationes).  Livy  (xxii.  38) 
lays  that  until  the  year  216  B.C.  the  military 
oath  was  only  sacramentum,  i.  e.  the  soldiers 
took  it  voluntarily,  and  promised  (with  impreca- 
tions) that  they  would  not  desert  from  the  army, 
and  not  leave  the  ranks  except  to  fight  against 
the  enemy  or  to  save  a  Roman  citizen.  But  in 
the  year  216  B.C.  the  soldiers  were  compelled  by 
the  tribunes  to  take  the  oath,  which  the  tribunes 
put  to  them,  that  they  would  meet  at  the  command 
of  the  consuls  and  not  leave  the  standards  without 
their  orders,  so  that  in  this  case  the  military  oath 
became  a  jusjurandum.  But  Livy  here  forgets  that 
long  before  that  time  he  has  represented  (iii.  20) 
the  soldiers  taking  the  same  jusjurandum.  A  per- 
fect formula  of  a  military  oath  is  preserved  in  Gel  - 
lius  (xvi.  4;  compare  Dionys.  vi.  23.) 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that  any  oath  might 
be  taken  in  two  ways :  the  person  who  took  it, 
either  framed  it  himself,  or  it  was  put  to  him  in 
a  set  form,  and  in  this  case  he  was  said  in  verba 
jurare,  ot  jurare  verbis  conceptis.  Polybius  (vi.  33) 
speaks  of  a  second  oath  which  was  put  to  all  who 
served  in  the  army,  whether  freemen  or  slaves,  as 
soon  as  the  castraraetatio  had  taken  place,  and  by 
which  all  promised  that  they  would  steal  nothing 
from  the  camp,  and  that  they  would  take  to  the 
tribunes  whatever  they  might  happen  to  find.  The 
military  oath  was,  according  to  Dionysius  (xi. 
43),  the  most  sacred  of  all,  and  the  law  allowed 
a  general  to  put  to  death  without  a  formal  trial  any 
soldier  who  ventured  to  act  contrary  to  his  oath. 
It  was  taken  upon  the  signa,  which  were  them- 
selves considered  sacred.  In  the  time  of  the  em- 
pire a  clause  was  added  to  the  military  oath,  in 
which  the  soldiers  declared  that  they  would  con- 
sider the  safety  of  the  emperor  more  important  than 
anything  else,  and  that  they  loved  neither  them- 
selves nor  their  children  more  than  their  sovereign. 
(Arrian,  Epict.  iii.  14;  Suet.  Calig.  15;  Ammian. 
Marc.  xxi.  5.)  On  the  military  oath  in  general, 
compare  Brissonius,  De  FormuL  iv.  c.  1 — 5. 

II.  Oaths  taken  in  transactions  with  foreign  na- 
tions in  the  name  of  the  republic.  The  most  ancient 
form  of  an  oath  of  this  kind  is  recorded  by  Livy 
(i.  24),  inatreaty  between  the  Romans  and  Albans. 
Tbo  pater  patratus  pronounced  the  oath  in  the 
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name  of  his  country,  and  struck  the  victim  with  a 
flint-stone,  calling  on  Jupiter  to  destroy  the  Roman 
nation  in  like  manner,  as  he  (the  pater  patratus) 
destroyed  the  animal,  if  the  people  should  violate 
the  oath.  The  chiefs  or  priests  of  the  other  nation 
then  swore  in  a  similar  manner  by  their  own  gods. 
The  ceremony  was  sometimes  different,  inasmuch 
as  the  fetialis  cast  away  the  stone  from  his  hands, 
saying,  Si  sciens  folio,  turn  me  Dtespiter  salva  urfie 
arceque  bonis  ejiciat,  uti  ego  hunc  lapidem.  (Fest 
s.  v.  Lapidem.)  Owing  to  the  prominent  part 
which  the  stone  (lapis  silex)  played  in  this  act, 
Jupiter  himself  was  called  Jupiter  Lapis  (Polyb. 
iii.  25),  and  hence  it  was  in  aftertimes  not 
uncommon  among  the  Romans  in  ordinary  con- 
versation to  swear  by  Jupiter  Lapis.  (Gellius,  i. 
21  ;  Cic.  ad  Fam.  vii.  1,  12;  Plut.  Sulla,  10.) 
In  swearing  to  a  treaty  with  a  foreign  nation,  a 
victim  (a  pig  or  a  lamb)  was  in  the  early  times  al- 
ways sacrificed  by  the  fetialis  (whence  the  expres- 
sions foedits  icere,  '6pKta  re^veiv),  and  the  priest 
while  pronouncing  the  oath  probably  touched  the 
victim  or  the  altar.  (Virg.  Aen.  xii.  201,  &c.  ; 
Liv.  xxi.  45  ;  compare  Fbtiales.)  This  mode  of 
swearing  to  a  treaty  through  the  sacred  person  oi 
a  fetialis,  was  observed  for  a  long  time,  and  after 
the  second  Punic  war  the  fetiales  even  travelled  to 
Africa  to  perform  the  ancient  ceremonieB.  (Liv. 
xxx.  43.)  •  The  jus  fetiale,  however,  fell  into  dis- 
use as  the  Romans  extended  their  conquests  ;  and 
as  in  most  cases  of  treaties  with  foreign  nations,  the 
Romans  were  not  the  party  that  chose  to  promise 
anything  on  oath,  we  hear  no  more  of  oaths  on 
their  part ;  but  the  foreign  nation  or  conquered 
party  was  sometimes  obliged  to  promise  with  a  so- 
lemn oath  (sacramentum)  to  observe  the  conditions 
prescribed  by  the  Romans,  and  documents  record- 
ing such  promises  were  kept  in  the  capitol.  (Liv. 
xxvi.  24.)  But  in  cases  where  the  Romans  had 
reason  to  mistrust,  they  demanded  hostages  as 
being  a  better  security  than  an  oath,  and  this  was 
the  practice  which  in  later  times  they  adopted 
most  generally.  At  first  the  Romans  were  very 
scrupulous  in  observing  their  oaths  in  contracts  or 
treaties  with  foreigners,  and  even  with  enemies  ; 
but  attempts  were  soon  made  by  individuals  to 
interpret  an  oath  sophistically  and  explain  away 
its  binding  character  (Gellius,  vii.  18  ;  Liv.  iii. 
20,  xxii.  61  ;  Cic.  de  Off  iii.  27,  &c),  and  from 
the  third  Punic  war  to  the  end  of  the  republic, 
perjury  was  common  among  the  Romans  in  their 
dealings  with  foreigners  as  well  as  among  them- 
selves. 

III.  Oaths  or  various  modes  of  swearing  in  com- 
mon life.  The  practice  of  swearing  or  calling 
upon  some  god  or  gods  as  witnesses  to  the  truth 
of  assertions  made  in  common  life  or  in  ordinary 
conversations,  was  as  common  among  the  Romans 
as  among  the  Greeks.  The  various  forms  used  in 
swearing  may  be  divided  into  three  classes :  — 

1.  Simple  invocations  of  one  or  more  gods,  as 
Hercle  or  MeJiercle,  that  is,  ita  me  Hercules  juvet, 
amet,  or  servet  (Fest.  s.  v.  Mecastor)  •  Pol,  Perpol 
or  Aedepol,  that  is,  per  Pollucem  ;  per  Jovem  La- 
pidem or  simply  per  Jovem;  per  superos;  perdeos 
immortales ;  medius  fidius,  that  is,  ita  me  Dius 
(Atos)  Alius  juvet  (Fest.  s.  v.  ;  Varro,  de  Ling. 
Lot.  iv.  p.  20,  Bip.) ;  ita  me  deus  amet,  or  dii  ament. 
Sometimes  also  two  or  a  great  number  of  gods 
were  invoked  by  their  names.  (Plaut.  Bacchid.  iv. 
8.  51  ;  Terent.  Andr.  iii  2.  25.)     The  genii  oi 
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men  were  regarded  as  divine  beings,  and  persona  . 
used  to  swear  by  their  own  genius,  or  by  that  of 
a  friend,  and  during  the  empire  by  that  of  an 
emperor.  (Horat.  Epist.  i.  7,  94  ;  Suet.  Calig. 
27.)  Women  as  well  as  men  swore  by  most  of 
the  gods  ;  but  some  of  them  were  peculiar  to  one 
of  the  sexes.  Thus  women  never  swore  by  Her- 
cules, and  men  never  by  Castor ;  Varro,  moreover, 
Gaid  that  in  ancient  times  women  only  swore  by 
Castor  and  Pollux,  while  in  the  extant  writers  we 
find  men  frequently  swearing  by  Pollux.  (Gellius, 
xi.  6.)  Juno  and  Venus  were  mostly  invoked  by 
women,  but  also  by  lovers  and  effeminate  men  in 
general.  (Plaut.  Amphit.  ii.  2.  210  ;  Tibull.  iv.  1  3. 
IS;  Juv.  ii.  98  ;  Ovid.  Amor.  ii.  7.  27,  ii.  8. 18.) 

2.  Invocations  of  the  gods,  together  with  an 
execration,  in  case  the  swearer  was  stating  a  false- 
hood. Execrations  of  this  kind  are,  Dii  me  per- 
dant  (Plaut.  Mil.  Glor.  iii.  2.  20,  CisteU.  ii.  1.  21); 
dii  me  interficiant  (Plaut.  Mostell.  i.  3.  35)  ;  dis- 
peream  (Horat.  Sat.  i.  9.  47)  ;  ne  vivam  (Cic.  ad 
Fam.  vii.  23  ;  Mart.  x.  12.  3);  ne  salvus  sim  (Cic. 
ad  Alt  xvi.  13),  &c. 

3.  Persons  also  used  to  swear  by  the  indi- 
viduals or  things  most  dear  to  them.  Thus  we 
have  instances  of  a  person  swearing  by  his  own  or 
another  man's  bead  (Dig.  12.  tit.  2.  s.  3.  §4; 
Ovid,  Trist.  v.  4.  45  ;  Heroid.  iii.  107  ;  Juv.  vi. 
16),  by  his  eyes  (Plaut.  Meneach.  v.  9.  1;  Ovid, 
Amor.  ii.  1 6. 44),  by  his  own  welfare  or  that  of  his 
children  (Big.  12.  tit.  2.  s.  5  ;  Plin.  Epist.  ii.  20), 
by  the  welfare  of  an  emperor  (Cod.  2.  tit.  4.  s.  41), 
&c. 

Respecting  the  various  forms  of  oaths  and 
swearing  see  Brissonius,  de  Forrmd.  viii.  cc.  1 — 
18.  [L.  S.] 

IV.  Oatlis  taken  before  tlie  praetor  or  in  courts  of 
justice.  There  might  be  a  jusjurandum  either  in  jure 
or  in  judicio.  The  jusjurandum  in  jure  had  a  like 
effect  to  the  confesBio  in  jure,  and  it  stood  in  the 
place  of  the  Litis  Contestatio  (Big.  5.  tit.  1. 
s.  28.  §  2).  The  jusjurandum  in  jure  is  the  oath 
which  one  party  proposed  to  his  adversary  (detulit) 
that  he  should  make  about  the  matter  in  dispute ; 
and  the  effect  of  the  oath  being  taken  or  refused 
was  equivalent  to  a  judicium.  If  the  defendant 
took  the  oath,  he  had  in  answer  to  the  actio  an 
exceptio  (plea)  jurisjurandi,  analogous  to  the  ex- 
ceptio  rei  in  judicium  deductae  and  rei  judicatae. 
If  the  plaintiff  swore,  he  had  an  actio  in  factum 
(on  the  case)  analogous  to  the  actio  judicati.  The 
reason  of  the  jusjurandum  having  this  effect  is 
explained  (Dig.  44.  tit.  5.  s.  1)  to  be,  that  a  party 
to  a  cause  makes  his  adversary  the  judex  by  pro- 
posing to  him  to  take  the  oath  (deferendo  ei  jus- 
jurandum). This  jusjurandum  which  is  proposed 
(delatum)  in  jure,  is  called  necessarium^  because  he 
to  whom  it  is  proposed  cannot  simply  refuse  it  ; 
he  must  either  take  the  oath,  or,  in  his  turn,  pro- 
pose (referre)  that  the  proposer  shall  take  it. 
Simple  refusal  was  equivalent  to  confessio  (con- 
fessionis  est  nolle  nee  jurare  nee  jusjurandum  re- 
ferre ;  Big.  J  2.  tit.  2.  s.  38).  In  the  Edict  (Dig.  1 2. 
tit.  2.  s.  34.  §  6),  the  praetor  says  that  he  will 
compel  the  person  from  whom  the  oath  is  demanded 
to  pay  or  to  take  the  oath.  A  pupillus,  a  procurator, 
or  defensor,  a  Vestal,  and  a  flamcn  dialis  could  not 
be  compelled  to  swear  (Gell.  x.  15). 

The  jusjurandum  in  judicio  (jusjurandum  judi- 
cial) is  required  by  the  judex,  and  not  by  either 
Oi  the  parties,  though  either  of  the  parties  may 
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suggest  it.  This  jusjurandum  has  not  the  effect  of 
the  jusjurandum  in  jure:  it  is  merely  evidence, 
and  the  judex  can  give  it  such  probative  force  as 
to  him  seems  just.  Such  an  oath  is  only  wanted 
when  other  evidence  fails.  The  judicial  oath  was 
particularly  applicable  in  cases  in  which  the  judex 
had  to  determine  the  value  of  the  matter  in  dis- 
pute. As  a  general  rule,  the  aestimatio  or  esti- 
mate of  value  or  damages  was  to  be  made  by  the 
judex  conformably  to  the  evidence  furnished  by 
the  plaintiff ;  but  if  the  defendant  by  his  dolus 
or  contumacia  prevented  the  plaintiff  from  recover- 
ing the  specific  thing,  which  was  the  object  of  the 
action,  and  consequently  the  plaintiff  must  have 
the  value  of  it,  the  judex  could  put  the  plaintiff  to 
his  oath  as  to  the  value  of  the  thing  ;  but  he 
could  also  fix  a  limit  (taxatio)  which  the  plaintiff 
must  not  exceed  in  the  amount  that  he  declared 
upon  oath.  This  is  called  jusjurandum  in  litem 
(Dig.  12.  tit.  3).  This  oath  is  merely  evidence  ; 
the  judex  may  still  either  acquit  the  defendant  or 
condemn  him  in  a  less  sum  (Big.  22.  tit.  3  ;  Be 
probationibus  et  praesumptionibus). 

As  to  the  Jusjurandum  Calumniae,  see  Calum- 
nia  ;  and  see  Judex,  Judicium.  [G.  L.] 

JUSSU,  QUOD,  ACTIO,  is  a  Praetorian 
actio  which  a  man  had  against  a  father  or  master 
of  a  slave  (dominus),  if  a  filiusfamilias  or  a  slave 
had  entered  into  any  contract  at  the  bidding 
(jussu)  of  the  father  or  master,  for  the  full  amount 
of  the  matter  in  dispute.  He  who  thus  contracted 
with  a  filiusfamilias  or  a  slave,  was  not  considered 
to  deal  with  them  on  their  own  credit,  but  on  that 
of  the  father  or  master.  This  Actio  is  classed  by 
Gaius  with  the  Exercitoria  and  Institoria.  (Gains, 
iv.  70;  Dig.  15.  tit.  4.)  [G.  L.] 

JUSTA  FUNERA.     [Funera,  p.  558,  b.] 

JUSTINIANE'US  CODEX.  [Codex  Jus- 
tine neur.] 

JUSTI'TIUM,  probably  signified  originally  a 
cessation  of  judicial  business  {juris  quasi  interstitio 
quaedam  et  cessation  Gell.  xx.  1),  but  is  always  used 
to  indicate  a  time  in  which  public  business  of  every 
kind  was  suspended.  Thus  the  courts  of  law  and 
the  treasury  were  shut  up,  no  ambassadors  were 
received  in  the  senate,  and  no  auctions  took  place 
{jurisdictionem  intermitti,  claudi  aerarium,  judicia 
tolli,  Cic.  de  Har.  Resp.  36  ;  pro  Plane.  14,  with 
Wunder's  note).  The  Justitium  was  proclaimed 
(edicere,  indicere)  by  the  senate  and  the  magis- 
trates in  times  of  public  alarm  and  danger;  and 
after  confidence  and  tranquillity  had  been  restored, 
the  Justitium  was  removed  (remittere,  etruere)  by 
the  same  authorities.  (Liv.  vi.  7,  ix.  7,  x.  21  ; 
Plut.  Sutt.  8,  Mar.  35.)  As  such  times  of  alarm 
are  usually  accompanied  with  general  sorrow,  a 
Justitium  came  in  course  of  time  to  be  ordained  as 
a  mark  of  public  mourning,  and  under  the  empire 
was  only  employed  for  this  reason.  Thus  we  find 
it  usually  proclaimed  on  the  death  of  an  emperor 
or  of  a  member  of  the  imperial  family.  It  was 
observed  in  the  provinces  as  well  as  at  Rome,  and 
during  its  continuance  the  soldiers  were  released 
from  their  ordinary  militnry  duties.  (Tac.  Ann.  i. 
16,  ii.  82  ;  Suet.  Tib.  52,  Cal.  24,  Galb.  10.) 

JUVENA'LIA,  or  JUVENA'LES  LUDI 
(?lov€<:vd\ta  foffirep  rwa  veavtcKetf/wtTa),  were 
scenic  games  instituted  by  Nero  in  a.  d.  59,  in 
commemoration  of  his  shaving  his  beard  for  tho 
first  time,  thus  intimating  that  he  had  passed 
from  youth  to  manhood.  He  was  then  in  tht 
u  u  4 
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twenty-second  year  of  his  age.  These  games  were 
not  celebrated  in  the  orcus,  but  in  a  private 
theatre  erected  in  a  pleasure-ground  (nemus),  and 
consisted  of  every  kind  of  theatrical  performance, 
Greek  and  Roman  plays,  mimetic  pieces,  and  the 
like.  The  most  distinguished  persons  in  the  state, 
old  and  young,  male  and  female,  were  expected  to 
take  part  in  them.  The  emperor  set  the  example 
by  appearing  in  person  on  the  stage  ;  and  Dion 
Cassius  mentions  a  distinguished  Roman  matron, 
upwards  of  eighty  years  of  age,  who  danced  in  the 
games.  It  was  one  of  the  offences  given  by  Paetus 
Thrasea  that  he  had  not  acquitted  himself  with 
credit  at  this  festival.  (Dion  Cass.  bri.  1 9  ;  Tac. 
Ann.  xiv.  15,  xv.  33,  xvi.  21.)  Suetonius  (Ner. 
12)  confounds  this  festival  with  the  Quinquennalia, 
which  was  instituted  in  the  following  year,  a.  d. 
60.  [Quinquennalia.]  The  Juvenalia  con- 
tinued to  be  celebrated  by  subsequent  emperors, 
but  not  on  the  same  occasion.  The  name  was 
given  to  those  games  which  were  exhibited  by  the 
emperors  on  the  1st  of  January  in  each  year. 
They  no  longer  consisted  of  scenic  representations, 
but  of  chariot  races  and  combats  of  wild  beasts. 
(Dion  Cass,  lxvii.  14  ;  Sidon.  Apoll.  Carm.  xxiii. 
307,  428  ;  Capitol.  Gord.  4 ;  coinp.  Lipsius,  ad 
Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  15.) 


K.    See  C. 


LA'BARUM.    [Siona  Militaria.] 

LABRUM.     [Balneae,  p.  191.] 

LABYRINTHUS  (Kagvpir0os).  This  word 
appears  to  be  of  Greek  origin,  and  not  of  Egyptian 
as  has  generally  been  supposed  ;  it  is  probably  a 
derivative  form  of  \d€ipos,  and  etymologically 
eonnected  with  AoSpai.  Accordingly,  the  proper 
definition  of  labyrinth  is  a  large  and  complicated 
subterraneous  cavern  with  numerous  and  intricate 
passages,  similar  to  those  of  a  mine.  (Welcker, 
Aesohyl.  Trilog.  p.  212,  &c.)  Hence  the  caverns 
near  Nauplia  in  Argolis  were  called  labyrinths. 
(Strabo,  viii.  6 .  p.  369.)  And  this  is  indeed  the 
eharacteristic  feature  of  all  the  structures  to  which 
the  ancients  apply  the  name  labyrinth,  for  they  are 
always  described  as  either  entirely  or  partially 
under  ground. 

The  earliest  and  most  renowned  labyrinth  was 
that  of  Egypt,  which  lay  beyond  lake  Moeris,  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  eity  of  Crocodiles  (Arsinoe), 
in  the  province  now  called  Faioum.  Herodotus 
(ii.  148)  ascribes  its  construction  to  the  dodecarchs 
(about  650  b.  a),  and  Mela  (i.  9)  to  Psammetichus 
alone.  But  other  and  more  probable  accounts  refer 
its  construction  to  a  much  earlier  age.  (Plin.  H.  N. 
xxxvi.  13;  Diod.  Sic.  i.  61,  89;  Strabo,  xvii. 
p.  811.)  This  edifice,  which  in  grandeur  even  ex- 
celled the  pyramids,  is  described  by  Herodotus  and 
Pliny  (11.  cc)  It  had  3000  apartments,  1500 
under  ground,  and  the  same  number  above  it,  and 
the  whole  was  surrounded  by  a  wall.  It  was  di- 
vided into  courts,  each  of  which  was  surrounded 
by  colonnades  of  white  marble.  At  the  time  of 
Diodorus  and  of  Pliny  the  Egyptian  labyrinth  was 
still  extant.  But  the  ruins  which  modern  travel- 
lers describe  as  relics  of  the  ancient  labyrinth,  as 
Well  as  the  place  where  they  6aw  them,  do  not 
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agree  with  what  we  know  from  the  best  ancient 
authorities  respecting  its  architecture  and  its  site. 
(British  Mns.  Egyptian  Antiq.  vol.  i.  p.  54,  and 
more  especially  Bunsen,  Aegyptms  Sidle  in  dcr 
Weltgesch.  vol.  ii.  p.  324,  &c.)  The  purpose  which 
this  labyrinth  was  intended  to  serve,  can  only  be 
matter  of  conjecture.  It  has  been  supposed  by 
some  writers  that  the  whole  arrangement  of  the 
edifice  was  a  symbolical  representation  of  the 
zodiac  and  the  solar  system.  Herodotus,  who  saw 
the  upper  part  of  this  labyrinth,  and  went  through 
it,  was  not  permitted  by  the  keepers  to  enter  the 
subterraneous  part,  and  he  was  told  by  them  that 
here  were  buried  the  kings  by  whom  the  labyrinth 
had  been  built,  and  the  sacred  crocodiles. 

The  second  labyrinth  mentioned  by  the  ancients 
was  that  of  Crete,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cnos- 
sus :  Daedalus  was  said  to  have  built  it  after  the 
model  of  the  Egyptian,  and  at  the  command  of 
king  Minos.  (Plin.  Diod.  II.  cc.)  This  labyrinth  i 
is  said  to  have  been  only  one  hundredth  part  the  ^ 
size  of  the  Egyptian,  and  to  have  been  the  habit- 
ation of  the  monster  Minotaurus.  Although  the 
Cretan  labyrinth  is  very  frequently  mentioned  by 
ancient  authors,  yet  none  of  them  speaks  of  it  as 
an  eyewitness ;  and  Diodorus  and  Pliny  expressly 
state  that  not  a  trace  of  it  was  to  be  "seen  in  their 
days.  These  circumstances,  together  with  the 
impossibility  of  accounting  for  the  objects  which  a 
Cretan  king  could  have  had  in  view  in  raising  such 
a  building,  have  induced  almost  all  modern  writers 
to  deny  altogether  the  existence  of  the  Cretan 
labyrinth.  This  opinion  is  not  only  supported  by 
some  testimonies  of  the  ancients  themselves,  but 
by  the  peculiar  nature  of  some  parts  of  the  island 
of  Crete.  The  author  of  the  Etymologicum  Magn. 
calls  the  Cretan  labyrinth  "  a  mountain  with  a  ca- 
vern," and  Eustathius  (ad  Odyss.  xi.  p.  1688) 
calls  it  "a  subterraneous  cavern ; M  and  similar 
statements  are  made  by  several  other  writers 
quoted  by  Meursius  (Greta,  pp.  67  and  69).  Such 
large  caverns  actually  exist  in  some  parts  of  Crete, 
especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ancient 
town  of  Gortys ;  and  it  was  probably  some  Buch 
cavern  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cnossus  that  gave 
rise  to  the  story  of  a  labyrinth  built  in  the  reign 
of  Minos.  (See  Walpole's  Travels,  p.  402,  &c. ; 
Hb'ckh,  Kreta,  i.  p.  56,  &c,  and  p.  447,  &c.) 

A  third  labyrinth,  the  construction  of  which 
belongs  to  a  more  historical  age,  was  that  in  the 
island  of  Lemnos.  It  was  commenced  by  Smilis, 
an  Aeginetan  architect,  and  completed  by  Rhoecus 
and  Diodorus  of  Sainos,  about  the  time  of  the  first 
Oympiad.  (Plin.  I.  c.)  It  was  in  its  construction 
similar  to  the  Egyptian,  and  was  only  distinguish- 
ed from  it  by  a  greater  number  of  columns.  Re- 
mains of  it  were  still  extant  in  the  time  of  Pliny. 
It  is  uncertain  whether  this  labyrinth  was  in- 
tended as  a  temple  of  the  Cabeiri,  or  whether  it  had 
any  connection  with  the  art  of  mining.  (Welcker, 
AeschyL  TriL  I.  c.) 

Samos  had  likewise  a  labyrinth,  which  was  built 
by  Theodoras,  the  same  who  assisted  in  building 
that  of  Lemnos  ;  but  no  particulars  are  known. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiv.  8.) 

Lastly,  we  have  to  mention  a  fabulous  edifice  in 
Etruria,  to  which  Pliny  applies  the  name  of  laby- 
rinth. It  is  described  as  being  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Clusium,  and  as  the  tomb  of  Lar  Porsena. 
But  no  writer  says  that  he  ever  saw  it,  or  remains 
of  it;  and  Pliny,  who  thought  the  description  which 
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be  found  of  it  too  fabulous,  did  not  venture  to  give 
it  in  his  own  words,  but  quoted  those  of  Varro, 
who  had  probably  taken  the  account  from  the  po- 
pular stories  of  the  Etruscans  themselves.  It  was 
said  to  have  been  built  partly  under  and  partly 
above  ground,  whence  the  name  labyrinth  is  cor- 
rectly applied  to  it.  But  a  building  like  this,  says 
Niebuhr  {History  of  Rome,  vol.  i.  p.  130.  note 
405),  is  absolutely  impossible,  and  belongs  to  the 
Arabian  Nights.  (Comp.  Abeken,  Mittelitalien, 
p.  243.)  [L.S.] 

LACERNA  (jxavdvas,  fxavBvr}),  a  cloak  worn 
by  the  Romans  over  the  toga,  whence  it  is  called 
by  Juvenal  (ix.  28)  "  munimentum  togae."  It 
differed  from  the  paenula  in  being  an  open  gar- 
ment like  the  Greek  pallium,  and  fastened  on  the 
right  shoulder  by  means  of  a  buckle  (fibula)) 
whereas  the  paenula  was  what  is  called  a  vestimen- 
tum  clausum  with  an  opening  for  the  head.  [Pae- 
j»  nula.]  The  Lacerna  appears  to  have  been  com- 
monly used  in  the  army  (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  70,  80  ; 
Ovid,  Fast.  ii.  746  ;  Prop.  iv.  3.  18),  but  in  the 
time  of  Cicero  was  not  usually  worn  in  the  city 
(Cic.  Philip,  ii.  30.)  It  soon  afterwards,  however, 
became  quite  common  at  Rome,  as  we  learn  from 
Suetonius,  who  says  {Aug.  40)  that  Augustus, 
seeing  one  day  a  great  number  of  citizens  before 
Ms  tribunal  dressed  in  the  lacerna,  which  was 
commonly  of  a  dark  colour  (p'uUati),  repeated  with 
indignation  the  line  of  Virgil. 

w  Romanes  rerum  dorainos,  gentemque  togatam," 

and  gave  orders  that  the  Aediles  should  henceforth 
allow  no  one  to  be  in  the  forum  or  circus  in  that 
dress. 

Most  persons  seem  to  have  carried  a  lacerna  or 
paenula  with  them,  when  they  attended  the  public 
games,  to  protect  them  from  the  cold  or  rain  (Dion 
Cass,  lvii  1 3) ;  and  thus  we  are  told  that  the  equites 
Used  to  stand  up  at  the  entrance  of  Claudius  and 
lay  aside  their  lacernae.    (Suet.  Claud.  6.) 

The  lacerna  was  usually,  as  already  remarked, 
of  a  dark  colour  (fusci  colores*  Mart.  i.  97-  9),  and 
was  frequently  made  of  the  dark  wool  of  the 
Baetic  sheep  {Baeticae  lacernae,  xiv.  133).  It  was, 
however,  sometimes  dyed  with  the  Tyrian  purple, 
and  with  other  colours.  (Juv.  i.  27  ;  Mart.  i.  97.) 
Martial  (viii.  10)  speaks  of  larcernae  of  the  former 
kind,  which  cost  as  much  as  10,000  sesterces. 
When  the  emperor  was  expected  at  the  public 
games,  it  was  the  practice  to  wear  white  lacernae 
only.    (Mart.  iv.  2,  xiv.  137.) 

The  lacerna  was  sometimes  thrown  over  the 
head  for  the  purpose  of  concealment  (Hor.  Sat.  ii. 
7.  55)  ;  but  a  cucullus  or  cowl  was  generally  used 
for  that  purpose,  which  appears  to  have  been  fre- 
quently attached  to  the  lacernae,  and  to  have 
formed  a  part  of  the  dress.  (Mart.  xiv.  139, 
132.)  See  Becker,  Gallus,  vol.  ii.  p.  95,  &c. 
TCucullus.] 

LACI'NIAE,  the  angular  extremities  of  the 
toga,  one  of  which  was  brought  round  over  the  left 
shoulder.  It  was  generally  tucked  into  the  girdle, 
but  sometimes  was  allowed  to  hang  down  loose. 
Plautus  (Mercat.  i.  2.  16)  indicates  that  it  occa- 
sionally served  for  a  pocket-handkerchief  (At  tu 
ed&pol  sume  laciniam  atque  absterge  sudorem  tibi)  : 
Velleius  Paterculus  (ii.  3)  represents  Scipio  Nasica 
as  wrapping  the  lacinia  of  his  toga  round  his  left 
arm  for  a  shield  (compare  Val.  Max.  iii.  2.  §  17) 
before  he  rushed  upon  Tib.  Gracchus ;  while,  ac- 
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cording  to  Servius  (ad  Virg.  Aen.  vii.  612),  the 
Cinctus  Gabinus  was  formed  by  girding  the  toga 
tight  round  the  body  by  one  of  its  laciniae  or  loose 
ends.  These  expressions  are  quite  irreconcileable 
with  the  opinion  of  Ferrarius  and  others,  that  the 
lacinia  was  the  lower  border  or  skirt  of  the  toga, 
while  all  the  passages  adduced  by  them  admit  of 
easy  explanation  according  to  the  above  view. 
The  lacinia  was  undoubtedly  permitted  by  some 
to  sweep  the  ground,  especially  by  such  as  wore 
their  garments  loosely.  Thus  Macrobius  (Sat.  ii.  3) 
remarks  upon  one  of  Cicero's  witticisms,  "  Jocatus 
in  Caesarem  quia  ita  praecingebatur,  ut  trahendo 
laciniam  velut  mollis  ineederet,"  which  corresponds 
■with  the  well-known  caution  of  Sulla  addressed 
to  Pompey,  "  Cave  tibi  ilium  puerum  male  prae- 
cinctum ; "  and  Suetonius  tells  how  the  emperor 
Caius,  being  filled  with  jealousy  on  account  of  the 
plaudits  lavished  on  a  gladiator,  hurried  out  of  the 
theatre  in  such  haste  '*  ut  calcata  lacinia  togae 
praeceps  per  gradus  fret."  Moreover,  the  secondary 
and  figurative  meanings  of  the  word,  namely,  a  rag 
(Plin.  H.N  xix.  7),  a  narrow  neck  of  land  (Id. 
v.  32),  tlie  point  of  a  leaf  (Id.  xv.  30),  the  ex- 
crescences which  hang  down  from  the  neck  of  a  slie- 
goat  (Id.  viii.  50),  &c,  accord  perfectly  with  the 
idea  of  the  angular  extremity  of  a  piece  of  cloth,  but 
can  scarcely  be  connected  naturally  with  the  notion 
of  a  border  or  skirt. 

The  corresponding  Greek  term  was  Kpdffw&ov, 
and  perhaps  irrepvyiov  (Pollux  considers  these 
synonymous)  ;  and  accordingly  Plutarch  (Gracch. 
19)  and  Appian  (B.  C.  i.  16)  employ  the  former 
in  narrating  the  story  of  Scipio  alluded  to  above, 
with  this  difference,  however,  that  they  de- 
scribe him  as  throwing  rb  Kpdo-iredov  rod  Ifxariov 
over  his  head  instead  of  twisting  it  round  his 
arm.  [W.  R.] 

LACO'NICUM.  [BALNEAE,p.l84,b.  190, b.] 

LACU'NAR.    [Domus,  p.  432,  a.] 

LACUS.    [Fons,  p.  544,  b.] 

LAENA,  the  same  word  with  the  Greek 
X^aiva,  and  radically  connected  with  A^xptj,  lana, 
&c. 

1.  It  signifies,  properly,  a  woollen  cloak,  the 
cloth  of  which  was  twice  the  ordinary  thickness 
(duarum  togarum  instar,  Varro,  de  Ling.  Lat.  v. 
133,  ed.  Miiller),  and  therefore  termed  duplex 
(Festus,  s.  v.  Laena;  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Aen.  iv. 
262),  shaggy  upon  both  sides  (Schol.  ad  Juv.  iii. 
283),  worn  over  the  pallium  or  the  toga  for  the 
sake  of  warmth.  (Mart.  xiv.  136.)  Hence  per- 
sons carried  a  laena  with  them  when  they  went 
out  to  supper  (Mart.  viii.  59)  ;  and  the  rich  man  in 
Juvenal,  who  walks  home  at  night  escorted  by  a 
train  of  slaves  and  lighted  on  his  way  by  flam- 
beaux, is  wrapped  in  a  scarlet  laena.  (Juv.  iii. 
283.) 

2.  A  robe  of  state,  forming,  it  is  said,  in  ancient 
times,  part  of  the  kingly  dress.    (Plut.  Num.  7.) 

3.  The  flamines  offered  sacrifice  in  a  laena 
which  was  fastened  round  the  throat  by  a  clasp, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  dialis  was  woven  by  the 
hands  of  the  flaminica.  (Serv.  ad  Virg.  Aen.  iv. 
262  ;  Cic.  Brut.  57.) 

4.  In  later  times  the  laena  seems,  to  a  certain 
extent,  to  have  been  worn  as  a  substitute  for  the 
toga.  Thus  the  courtly  bard  in  Persius  (i.  32)  is 
introduced  reciting  his  fashionable  lays  with  a 
violet-coloured  laena  over  his  shoulders ;  and  we 
gather  from  Juvenal  (v.  130,  vii.  73)  that  it  was 
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an   ordinary   article  of  dress   among   the   poorer 
classes.    ( Becker,  Gallus,  vol.  ii.  p.  99.) 

5.  Nonius  defines  it  to  be  "  vestimentura 
militare  quod  supra  omnia  vestimenta  sumitur," 
but  quotes  no  authority  except  Virg.  Aen.  iv. 
262.  [W.R.] 

LAGE'NA.    [Vinum.] 

LAMPADA'RCHIA.    [Lampadephoria.] 

LAMPADEPHO'RIA  (\apTraSr,<popla),  torch- 
bearing  (as  Herodotus  calls  it),  or  \ap.irafii)opoiila, 
torch-race  (as  some  lexicographers),  also  \apnra- 
Sovxos  ayiiv,  and  often  simply  \afiirds,  was  a 
game  common  no  doubt  throughout  Greece  ;  for 
though  all  we  know  concerning  it  belongs  to 
Athens,  yet  we  hear  of  it  at  Corinth,  Pergamus, 
and  Zerinthus  (Bbckh,  Publ  Econ.  of  Athens,  p. 
463,  2nd  ed.  ;  Miiller,  Minerv.  Polias,  p.  5)  ;  and 
a  coin  in  Mionnet,  with  a  Kaphas  on  it,  which  is 
copied  below,  bears  the  legend  3Au<pnro\iTwv. 

At  Athens  we  know  of  five  celebrations  of  this 
game :  one  to  Prometheus  at  the  Prometheia 
(Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Ran.  131  ;  Ister.  ap.  Harpocr. 
s.  v.)  ;  a  second  to  Athena  at  the  Panathenaea  * 
(Herod,  vi.  105,  and  11.  cc.) ;  a  third  to  Hephaestos 
at  the  Hephaesteiai"  (Herod,  viii.  9,  and  IX.  cc.)  ;  a 
fourth  to  Pan  (Herod,  v.  105)  ;  a  fifth  to  the  Thra- 
cian  Artemis  or  Bendis.  (Plat,  de  Rep.  p.  328,  a.) 
The  three  former  are  of  unknown  antiquity ;  the 
fourth  was  introduced  soon  after  the  battle  of  Ma- 
rathon ;  the  last  in  the  time  of  Socrates. 

The  race  was  usually  run  on  foot,  horses  being 
first  used  in  the  time  of  Socrates  (Plat.  1.  c.)  ; 
sometimes  also  at  night.  (Interp.  vetus  ad  Lucret. 
ii.  77.  ap.  Wakef.)  The  preparation  for  it  was  a 
principal  branch  of  the  yvp.vacrmpxia,  so  much  so 
indeed  in  later  times,  that  \ap.waSa.pxia  seems  to 
have  been  pretty  much  equivalent  to  the  yvp.vaai- 
apx'a.  (Aristot.  Pol.  v.  8.  20.)  The  gymnasiarch 
had  to  provide  the  \apmds,  which  was  a  candle- 
stick with  a  kind  of  shield  set  at  the  bottom  of 
the  socket,  so  as  to  shelter  the  flame  of  the  candle ; 
as  is  seen  in  the  following  woodcut,  taken  from  a 
coin  in  Mionnet  (pi.  49. 
6.)  He  had  also  to  pro- 
vide for  the  training  of  the 
runners,  which  was  of  no 
slight  consequence,  for  the 
race  was  evidently  a  se- 
vere one  (compare  Aris- 
toph. Vesp.  1203,  Ran. 
1085),  with  other  ex- 
penses, which  on  the  whole 
were  very  heavy,  so  that 
Isaeus  {de  Philoct.  Haered.  p.  62.  20)  classes 
this  office  with  the  x0PVyia  and  rpnipapxta,  and 
reckons  that  it  had  cost  him  12  minae.  The  dis- 
charge of  this  office  was  called  yvixvaaiapx^iv 
Kapardoi  (Isaeus,  I.  c),  or  iv  tois  Kap.ir6.ai  yvfiva- 
o-iapxtio-Bai  (Xen.  de  Vectig.  iv.  52).  The  victo- 
rious gymnasiarch  presented  his  Kaunas  as  a  votive 
offering  (4>/(£07)/ua,  Bockh,  Inscr.  No.  243,  250). 

As  to  the  manner  of  the  KauiraoTitpopia,  there 
are  some  things  difficult  to  understand.  The  case 
stands  thus.  We  have  two  accounts,  which  seem 
contradictory.  —  First,  it  is  represented  as  a  course, 
:n  which  a  KaLLirds  was  carried  from  one  point  to 

*  Probably  the  greater  Panathenaea.  (Bockh, 
vbi  supr.) 

+  The  ceremony  at  the  Apaturia  was  different 
[Apaturi.'..] 
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another  by  a  chain  of  runners,  each  of  whom 
formed  a  successive  link.  The  first,  after  running 
a  certain  distance,  handed  it  to  the  second,  the 
second  in  like  manner  to  the  third,  and  so  on,  till 
it  reached  the  point  proposed.  Hence  the  game  is 
used  by  Herodotus  (viii.  98)  as  a  comparison 
whereby  to  illustrate  the  Persian  ayyap^'iov,  by 
Plato  {Leg.  p.  776,  b.)  as  a  living  image  of  suc- 
cessive generations  of  men,  as  also  in  the  well- 
known  line  of  Lucretius  (ii.  77.) 

"  Et  quasi  cursores  vitai  lampada  tradunt." 

(Compare  also  Auctor,  ad  Herenn.  iv.  46.)  And 
it  is  said  that  the  art  consisted  in  the  several  run- 
ners carrying  the  torch  unextinguished  through 
their  respective  distances,  those  who  let  it  go  out 
losing  all  share  of  honour.  Now,  if  this  were  all, 
such  explanation  might  content  us.  But,  secondly, 
we  are  plainly  told  that  it  was  an  aytbv,  the  run- 
ners are  said  ap.iWa.a8ai  (Plat.  Rep.  I.  c.)  ;  some  are 
said  to  have  won  (vwav  KaLindot,  Andoc.  in  Alcib. 
ad  Jin. ;  compare  Bockh,  Insc.  No.  243,  244) ;  the 
Schol.  on  Aristoph.  Ran.  (I.  c.)  talks  of  Toils 
vardrovs  rpexovras,  which  shows  that  it  must  have 
been  a  race  between  a  number  of  persons  ;  the 
Schol.  on  the  same  play  (v.  133)  speaks  of  b.<puvai 
Tohs  Spoueas,  robs  rpexovras,  which  shows  that  a 
number  must  have  started  at  once. 

This  second  account  implies  competition.  But 
in  a  chain  of  runners,  each  of  whom  handed  the 
torch  to  the  next  man  successively,  where  could  the 
competition  bep  One  runner  might  be  said  to 
lose — he  who  let  the  torch  out;  but  who  could  he 
said  to  win  ? 

We  offer  the  following  hypothesis  in  answer  to 
this  question.  Suppose  that  there  were  several 
cliains  of  runners,  each  of  which  had  to  carry  the 
torch  the  given  distance.  Then  both  conditions 
would  be  fulfilled.  The  torch  would  be  handed 
along  each  chain,  —  which  would  answer  to  the 
first  condition  of  successive  delivery.  That  chain 
in  which  it  travelled  most  quickly  and  soonest 
reached  its  destination  would  he  the  winner, — 
which  would  answer  to  the  second  condition,  it 
being  a  race  between  competitors. 

In  confirmation  of  this  hypothesis  we  observe 
as  follows :  —  The  inscription  in  Bockh,  No.  245, 
consists  of  the  following  lines  :  — 

hapmdSa  vei>cr)aas  gov  icp^Sois  tjJk  8'  &p4Bnna 
EvTvxiofjs  irais  3>v  Evrvxitiovs  'Afyxorefa. 

This  Eutychides  was  no  doubt  the  gymnasiarch 
who  won  with  the  e^rjSoi  he  had  trained,  just  as 
Andocides  {I.  c.)  talks  of  his  vevMT)Kivai  Kap-niSt 
as  gymnasiarch ;  so  too  Inscr.  No.  250  records  a 
like  victory  of  the  tribe  Cecropis.*  Now  we  know 
that  the  gymnasiarchs  were  chosen  one  from  each 
tribe.  If  then  each  furnished  a  chain  of  KapmaS^tpi- 
pot,  there  would  have  been  ten  (in  later  times  twelve) 
chains  of  runners.  Perhaps,  however,  the  gym- 
nasiarchs were  not  all  called  on  to  perform  this  ser- 
vice, but  each  once  only  in  the  year,  which  would 
allow  us  for  each  of  the  three  greater  celebrations 


*  No.  244  gives  a  list  of  ol  veuciiaavrts  tV 
KauirdZa,  the  winners  in  the  torch-race,  fourteen  in 
number.  Who  were  these  ?  If  the  several  links 
of  the  winning  chain,  it  is  rather  against  analogy 
that  they  should  be  named.  No  one  ever  heard 
the  names  of  a  chorus ;  yet  they  can  hardly  be 
fourteen  winning  gymnasiarch*. 
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(the  Prometheia,  Panathenaea,  and  Hephaesteia) 
three  or  four  chains  of  competitors. 

The  place  of  running  was,  in  these  great  celebra- 
tions, from  the  altar  of  the  Three  Gods  (Prome- 
theus, Athena,  and  Hephaestos)  in  the  outer 
Cerameicus  to  the  Acropolis,  a  distance  of  near  half 
a  mile.  (Pausan.  i.  30.  §2  ;  Schol.  ad  Ran.  1085.) 
That  in  honour  of  Bendis  was  run  in  the  Peiraeeus. 
(Plat.  /.  c.) 

The  origin  of  these  games  must  be  sought,  we 
think,  in  the  worship  of  the  Titan  Prometheus. 
The  action  of  carrying  an  unextinguished  light 
from  the  Cerameicus  to  the  Acropolis  is  a  lively 
symbol  of  the  benefit  conferred  by  the  Titan  upon 
man,  when  he  bore  fire  from  the  habitations  of 
the  gods,  and  bestowed  it  upon  man. 

KAc'ij/as  atcafiaToio  irvpbs  TijKeaKonov  avyfy 
iv  KolKtp  vapOyKi.     (Hesiod.  Tlieog.  566.  Gaisf.) 

But  the  gratitude  to  the  giver  of  fire  soon  passed 
to  the  Olympian  gods  who  presided  over  its  use, 
—  Hephaestos,  who  taught  men  to  apply  it  to  the 
melting  and  moulding  of  metal,  and  Athena,  who 
carried  it  through  the  whole  circle  of  useful  and 
ornamental  arts.  To  these  three  gods,  then,  were 
these  games  at  first  devoted,  as  the  patrons  of  fire. 
And  looking  to  the  place  it  was  run  in  —  the 
Cerameicus  or  Potters'  quarter — •  we  are  much  in- 
clined to  adopt  Welcker's  suggestion  (Aeschylisdie 
Trilogie,  p.  121),  viz.  that  it  was  the  /cepa/ieis  or 
-'potters  who  instituted  the  \a.fnra$7i<popia.  Athena 
(as  we  learn  from  the  Kepapis)  was  their  patron 
goddess  ;  and  who  more  than  they  would  have 
reason  to  be  thankful  for  the  gift  and  use  of  fire  ? 
Pottery  would  be  one  of  the  first  modes  in  which 
it  would  be  made  serviceable  in  promoting  the  arts 
of  life.  In  later  times  the  same  honour  was  paid  to 
all  gods  who  were  in  any  way  connected  with  fire, 
as  to  Pan,  to  whom  a  perpetual  fire  was  kept  up  in 
his  grotto  under  the  Acropolis,  and  who  was  in 
this  capacity  called  by  the  Greeks  Phanetes,  by 
the  Romans  Lucidus  ;  so  also  to  Artemis,  called 
by  Sophocles  'Afupiirvpos,  and  worshipped  as  the 
moon.  (Creuzer,  Symbolique,  vol.  ii.  pp.  752,  764, 
French  transl.)  At  first,  however,  it  seems  to 
have  been  a  symbolic  representation  in  honour  of 
the  gods  who  gave  and  taught  men  the  use  of 
material  moulding  fire  {irdi/Tex^ov  nup,  StSaincaAos 
re'xi/Tjy,  as  Aeschylus  calls  it,  Prom.  7.  110), 
though  this  special  signification  was  lost  sight  of 
in  later  times.  Other  writers,  in  their  anxiety  to 
get  a  common  signification  for  all  the  times  and 
modes  of  the  \apnao'7)<popla,  have  endeavoured  to 
prove  that  all  who  were  honoured  by  it  were  con- 
nected with  the  heavenly  bodies,  Kajnrpol  Swamal, 
(so  Creuzer,  I.  c.  ;  Muller,  Minerva  Polias,  p.  5)  ; 
others  that  it  always  had  an  inner  signification, 
alluding  to  the  inward  fire  by  which  Prometheus 
put  life  into  man  (so  Bronsted,  Voyages,  vol.  ii. 
p.  286,  note  2).  But  this  legend  of  Prometheus 
was  a  later  interpretation  of  the  earlier  one,  as  may 
be  seen  by  comparing  Plat.  Prolog,  p.  321,  d,  with 
Hesiod.  77ko^.561,  &c.  [H.  G.L.] 

LAMPAS.     [Lampadephoria.] 

LANA'RIUS.     [Pileos.] 

LA'NCEA.     [Hasta,  p.  588  a.] 

LANIFI'CIUM.     [Tela.] 

LANISTA.     [Glabiatores.] 

LANTERNA.     [Laterna.] 

LANX,  dim.  LANCULA,  a  large  dish,  made 
of  silver  or  some  other  metal,  and  sometimes  em- 
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bossed,  used  at  splendid  entertainments  to  hold 
meat  or  fruit  (Cic.  ad  Att.  vi.  1  ;  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  2. 
4,  ii.  4.  41  ;  Ovid,  de  Ponto,  iii.  5-  20  ;  Petron. 
31)  ;  and  consequently  at  sacrifices  (Virg.  Georg. 
ii.  194,  394,  Am.  viii.  284,  xii.  215  ;  Ovid,  de 
Ponto,  iv.  8.  40)  and  funeral  banquets  (Propert. 
ii.  13.  23).  The  silver  dishes,  used  by  the  Ro- 
mans at  their  grand  dinners,  were  of  a  vast  size, 
so  that  a  boar,  for  example,  might  be  brought  whole 
to  table.  (Hor.  I.  c.)  They  often  weighed  from 
100  to  500  pounds.    (Plin.  //.  N.  xxxiii.  52.) 

The  balance  (Libra  bilanx,  Mart.  Cap.  ii.  180) 
was  so  called,  because  it  had  two  metallic  dishes. 
(Cic.  Acad.  iv.  12,  Tusc.  v.  17  ;  Virg.  Aen.  xii. 
725  ;  Pers.  iv.  10.)  [J.  Y.] 

LA'PHRIA  (Aduppia),  an  annual  festival,  cele- 
brated at  Patrae  in  Achaia,  in  honour  of  Artemis, 
surnamed  Laphria.  The  peculiar  manner  in  which 
it  was  solemnised  during  the  time  of  the  Roman 
empire  (for  the  worship  of  Artemis  Laphria  was 
not  introduced  at  Patrae  till  the  time  of  Augustus), 
is  described  by  Pausanias  (viii.  18.  §  7).  On  the 
approach  of  the  festival  the  Patraeans  placed  in  a 
circle,  around  the  altar  of  the  goddess,  large  pieces 
of  green  wood,  each  being  sixteen  yards  in  length; 
within  the  altar  they  placed  dry  wood.  They  then 
formed  an  approach  to  the  altar  in  the  shape  of 
steps,  which  were  slightly  covered  with  earth. 
On  the  first  day  of  the  festival  a  most  magnifi- 
cent procession  went  to  the  temple  of  Artemis,  and 
at  the  end  of  it  there  followed  a  maiden  who  had 
to  perform  the  functions  of  priestess  on  the  occa- 
sion, and  who  rode  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  stags. 
On  the  second  day  the  goddess  was  honoured  with 
numerous  sacrifices,  offered  by  the  state  as  well  as 
by  private  individuals.  These  sacrifices  consisted 
of  eatable  birds,  boars,  stags,  goats,  sometimes  of 
the  cubs  of  wolves  and  bears,  and  sometimes  of  the 
old  animals  themselves.  All  these  animals  were 
thrown  upon  the  altar  alive  at  the  moment  when 
the  dry  wood  was  set  on  fire.  Pausanias  says  that 
he  often  saw  a  bear,  or  some  other  of  the  animals, 
when  seized  by  the  flames,  leap  from  the  altar  and 
escape  across  the  barricade  of  green  wood.  Those 
persons  who  had  thrown  them  upon  the  altar, 
caught  the  devoted  victims  again,  and  threw  them 
back  into  the  flames.  The  Patraeans  did  not  re- 
member that  a  person  had  ever  been  injured  by 
any  of  the  animals  on  this  occasion.  (Comp.  Paus. 
iv.  31.  §  6  ;  Schol.  ad  Emip.  Orest.  1087.)  [L.  S.J 
LAPICIDINAE.  [Lautumiae.] 
LAPIS  MILLIA'RIUS.  [Milliarium.] 
LAPIS  SPECULA'RIS.  [Domus,  p.  432  a.] 
LA'QUEAR.  [Domus,  p.  432,  a.] 
LA'QUEUS,  a  rope,  was  used  to  signify  the 
punishment  of  death  by  strangling.  This  mode  of 
execution  was  never  performed  in  public,  but  only 
in  prison  and  generally  in  the  Tullianum.  Hence 
we  find  the  words  career  and  luquaus  frequently 
joined  together  (seee.o\  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  50).  Per- 
sons convicted  of  treason  were  most  frequently  put  to 
death  by  strangling,  as  for  instance  the  Catilinarian 
conspirators  (laoueo  gulam  fregere,  Sail.  Cat.  55). 
This  punishment  was  frequently  inflicted  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius  (Tac.  Ann.  v.  9,  vi.  39,  40  ; 
Suet.  Tib.  61),  but  was  abolished  60on  afterwards 
(Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  48). 

LAQUEATO'RES.  [Gladiatores,  p.  575, 
VI 

LARA'RIUM  was  a  place  in  the  inner  part  of 
a  Roman  house,  which  was  dedicated  to  the  Lares, 
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and  in  which  their  images  were  kept  and  wor- 
shipped. It  seems  to  have  been  customary  for  re- 
ligious Romans  in  the  morning,  immediately  after 
they  rose,  to  perform  their  prayers  in  the  lararium. 
This  custom  is  said  at  least  to  have  been  observed 
by  the  emperor  Alexander  Severus  (Lamprid.  Al. 
Sev.  29,  31),  who  had  among  the  statues  of  his 
Lares  those  of  Christ,  Abraham,  Orpheus,  and 
Alexander  the  Great.  This  emperor  had  a  second 
lararium,  from  which  the  first  is  distinguished  by 
the  epithet  majus,  and  the  images  of  his  second  or 
lesser  lararium  were  representations  of  great  and 
distinguished  men,  among  whom  are  mentioned 
Virgil,  Cicero,  and  Achilles.  That  these  images 
were  sometimes  of  gold,  is  stated  by  Suetonius 
(  Vitell.  2).  We  do  not  know  whether  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  have  more  than  one  lararium  in  a  house, 
or  whether  the  case  of  Alexander  Severus  is  merely 
to  be  looked  upon  as  an  exception.  [L.  S.] 

LARENTA'LIA,  sometimes  written  LAREN- 
TINA'LIA  and  LAURENTA'LIA,  was  a  Ro- 
man festival  in  honour  of  Acca  Larentia,  the  wife 
of  Faustulus  and  the  nurse  of  Romulus  and  Remus. 
It  was  celebrated  in  December  on  the  10th  before 
the  Calends  of  January.  (Festus,  s.  v.  ;  Macrob.  i. 
10  ;  Ovid,  Fast.  iii.  57.)  The  sacrifice  in  this 
festival  was  performed  in  the  Velabrum  at  the 
place  which  led  into  the  Nova  Via,  which  was 
outside  of  the  old  city  not  far  from  the  porta 
Romanula.  At  this  place  Acca  was  said  to  have 
been  buried.  (Macrob.  I.  c.  ;  Varr.  de  Ling.  Lat. 
v.  23, 24.)  This  festival  appears  not  to  have  been 
confined  to  Acca  Larentia,  but  to  have  been  sacred 
to  all  the  Lares.  (Hartung,Z)«e  Religion  derR'omer, 
vol.  ii.  p.  146.) 

LARES.  See  Did.  of  Or.  and  Rom.  Biography 
and  Mythology. 

LARGI'TIO.  [Ambitus  ;  Frumentariae 
Leges.] 

LARNACES  (Kipvaxts).    [Funus,  p.  555,  b.] 

LATER,  dim.  LATERCULUS  (ttMvBos,  dim. 
TrAivOis,  ir\iv8lov,)  a  brick.  Besides  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  other  ancient  nations  employed  brick 
for  building  to  a  great  extent,  especially  the  Baby- 
lonians (Herod.  179;  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  4.  §§  7,  1 1  ; 
Nahum,  iii.  14)  and  Egyptians.  In  the  latter 
country  a  painting  on  the  walls  of  a  tomb  at  Thebes 
(Wilkinson's  Manners  and  Customs,  vol.  ii.  p.  99) 
exhibits  slaves,  in  one  part  employed  in  procuring 
water,  in  mixing,  tempering,  and  carrying  the  clay, 
or  in  turning  the  bricks  out  of  the  mould  [Forma], 
and  arranging  them  in  order  on  the  ground  to  be 
dried  by  the  sun,  and  in  another  part  carrying  the 
dried  bricks  by  means  of  the  yoke  [Asilla].  In 
the  annexed  woodcut  we  see  a  man  with  three 
bricks  suspended  from  each  end  of  the  yoke,  and 
beside  him  another  who  returns  from  having  de- 
posited his  load. 

These  figures  are  selected  from  the  above-men- 
tioned painting,  being  in  fact  original  portraits  of 
two  'AiyuirrioL  Tc\ivBo<p6poi,  girt  with  linen  round 
the  loins  in  exact  accordance  with  the  description 
given  of  them  by  Aristophanes,  who  at  the  same 
time  alludes  to  all  the  operations  in  the  process  of 
brick-makiug  (TrKtvdoirotia,  Schol.  in  Pind.  01.  v. 
20),  which  are  exhibited  in  the  Theban  painting. 
(Aves,  1132—1152  ;  Schol.  ad  he.) 

The  Romans  distinguished  between  those  bricks 
which  were  merely  dried  by  the  sun  and  air  (la- 
teres  crudi,  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxv.  48  ;  Varro,  de  Re 
Rust.  i.  14  ;  Col.  de  Re  Rust.  ix.  1  ;  Trhivdos  m/i^, 


Paus.  viii.  8.  §  5),  and  those  which  were  burnt  in 
the  kiln  (cocti  or  coctiles  ;  otrrat,  Xen.  Anab.  it  4. 
§  12  ;  Herod.  I.  e.).  They  preferred  for  the  pur- 
pose clay  which  was  either  whitish  or  decidedly 
red.  They  considered  spring  the  best  time  for 
brick-making,  and  kept  the  bricks  two  years  before 
they  were  used.  (Pallad.  de  Rust.  vi.  12).  They 
made  them  principally  of  three  shapes  ;  the  Ly- 
dian,  which  was  a  foot  broad,  1£  feet  long ;  the 
tetradoron,  which  was  four  palms  square,  i.  e. 
1  foot ;  and  the  pentadoron,  which  was  five  palms 
square.  They  used  them  smaller  in  private  than 
in  public  edifices.  Of  this  an  example  is  pre- 
sented in  the  great  building  at  Treves,  called  the 
palace  of  Constantine,  which  is  built  of  "  burnt 
bricks,  each  of  a  square  form,  fifteen  inches  in 
diameter,  and  an  inch  and  a  quarter  thick."  ( Wyt- 
tenbach's  Guide  to  the  Roman  Antiquities  of  Treves, 
p.  42.)  These  bricks  therefore  were  the  pentadora 
of  Vitruvius  and  Pliny.  At  certain  places  the 
bricks  were  made  so  porous  as  to  float  in  water  ; 
and  these  were  probably  used  in  the  construction 
of  arches,  in  which  their  lightness  would  be  a  great 
advantage.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxv.  49  ;  Vitruv.  ii.  3.) 
It  was  usual  to  mix  straw  with  the  clay.  (Vitruv. 
I  c.  ;  Pallad.  de  Re  Rust.  vi.  12  ;  Exod.  v.  7.)  In 
building  a  brick  wall,  at  least  crudo  latere,  i.  e. 
with  unburnt  bricks,  the  interstices  were  filled 
with  clay  or  mud  (Into,  Col.  1.  c.),  but  the  bricks 
were  also  sometimes  cemented  with  mortar. 
(Wyttenbach,  p.  65,  66.)  For  an  account  of  the 
mode  of  arranging  the  bricks,  see  Murus.  The 
Babylonians  used  asphaltum  as  the  cement.  (Herod. 
I.  c.)  Pliny  (vii.  57)  calls  the  brickfield  lateraria, 
and  to  make  bricks  laieres  ducere,  corresponding 
to  the  Greek  nhiydovs  zKkziv  or  epveiv.  (Herod,  i. 
179,  ii.  136.) 

The  Greeks  considered  perpendicular  brick  walls 
more  durable  than  stone,  and  introduced  them  in 
their  greatest  public  edifices.  Brick  was  so  com- 
mon at  Rome  as  to  give  occasion  to  the  remark  of 
the  emperor  Augustus  in  reference  to  his  improve- 
ments, that,  having  found  it  brick  (lateritiam),  he 
had  left  it  marble.  (Sueton.  Aug.  29.)  The  Baby- 
Ionian  bricks  are  commonly  found  inscribed  with 
the  characters  called  from  their  appearance  arrow- 
headed  or  cuneiform.  It  is  probable  that  these  in- 
scriptions recorded  the  time  and  place  where  the 
bricks  were  made.  The  same  practice  was  enjoined 
by  law  upon  the  Roman  brickmakers.  Each  had 
his  mark,  such  as  the  figure  of  a  god,  a  planter 
an  animal,  encircled,  by  his  own  name,  often  with 
the  name  of  the  place,  of  the  consulate,  or  of  the 
owner  of  the   kiln   or   the  brickfield.     (Seroux 


LATERNA. 
d'Agincourt,  Rec.  de  Fragmens,  pp.  82 — 88.)  It 
has  been  observed  by  several  antiquaries,  that  these 
imprints  upon  bricks  might  throw  considerable 
light  upon  the  history  and  ancient  geography  of 
the  places  where  they  are  found.  Mr.  P.  E. 
Wiener  has  accordingly  traced  the  22nd  legion 
through  a  great  part  of  Germany  by  the  bricks 
which  bear  its  name.  (De  Leg.  Rom.  vie.  sec.t 
Darmstadt,  1830,  p.  106—137.)  In  Britain  many 
Roman  bricks  have  been  found  in  the  country  of 
the  Silures,  especially  at  Caer-leon,  with  the  in- 
scription LEG.  II.  AVG.  stamped  upon  them. 
(Archaeologia,  v.  p.  35.)  The  bricks,  frequently 
discovered  at  York,  attest  the  presence  there  of  the 
6th  and  9th  legions.  (Wellbeloved's  Eburacum, 
pp.13,  34,  118). 

The  term  laterculus  was  applied  to  various  pro- 
ductions of  the  shape  of  bricks,  such  as  pastry  or 
confectionery  (Plaut.  Poen.  i.  2.  115  ;  Cato,  de 
Re  Rust,  109)  ;  and  for  the  same  reason  ingots  of 
gold  and  silver  are  called  lateres.  (Plin.  H.  N. 
xxxiii.  17.)  [J.  Y.] 

LATERNA  or  LANTERNA  (tWo^Aristoph. 
Pane,  841  ;  Pherecrates,  p.  26.  ed.  Runkel ;  Kv- 
Xuovxos,  Phrynichus,  Eclog.  p.  59  ;  in  later 
Greek,  tpav6s,  Athen.  xv.  58  ;  Philox.  Gloss.),  a 
lantern.  Two  bronze  lanterns,  constructed  with 
nicety  and  skill,  have  been  found  in  the  ruins  of 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.  One  of  them  is  re- 
presented in  the  annexed  woodcut.  Its  form  is 
cylindrical.  At  the  bottom  is  a  circular  plate  of 
metal,  resting  on  three  balls.  Within  is  a  bronze 
lamp  attached  to  the  centre  of  the  base  and  pro- 
vided with  an  extinguisher,  shown  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  lantern.  The  plates  of  translucent 
horn,  forming  the  sides,  probably  had  no  aperture  ; 
but  the  hemispherical  cover  may  be  raised  so  as  to 
admit  the  hand  and  to  serve  instead  of  a  door,  and 
it  is  also  perforated  with  holes  through  which  the 
smoke  might  escape.  To  the  two  upright  pillars 
supporting  the  frame-work,  a  front  view  of  one  of 
which  is  shown  on  the  left  hand  of  the  lantern, 
chains  are  attached  for  carrying  the  lantern  by 
means  of  the  handle  at  the  top. 
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We  learn  from  Martial's  epigrams  (xiv.  61,  62) 
that  bladder  was  used  for  lanterns  as  well  as  horn. 
Some  centuries  later  glass  was  also  substituted. 
(Isid.  Orig.  xx.  10.)  The  most  transparent  horn 
lanterns  were  brought  from  Carthage.  (Plaut.  Aul. 
iii.  6.  30.)  When  the  lantern  was  required  for 
use,  the  lamp  was  lighted  and  placed  within  it. 


(Pherecrates,  p.  21.)  It  was  carried  by  a  slave 
(Plaut.  AmpJiitr.  Prol.  149,  i.  1.  185  ;  Val.  Max. 
vi.  8.  §  1  J,  who  was  called  the  laternariue.  (Cic. 
in  Pis.  9.)  [J.Y.] 

LATICLA'VII.  [Clavus.] 
LATI'NAE  FE'RIAE.  [Feriae.] 
LATI'NITAS,  LA'TIUM,  JUS  LA'TII  (to 
Kdkovfxevov  AareTov,  Strab.  p.  186,  Casaub. ;  Aariov 
SluatoVf  Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  26.)  All  these  expressions 
are  used  after  the  Social  war  to  signify  a  certain 
status  intermediate  between  that  of  Cives  and 
Peregrini.  The  word  "  Latinitas1'  occurs  in  Cicero 
(ad  AM.  xiv.  12),  where  he  is  speaking  of  the  La- 
tinitas being  given  to  the  Siculi  after  Caesar's 
death.  Before  the  passing  of  the  Lex  Julia  de 
Civitate,  Latini  were  the  citizens  of  the  old  towns 
of  the  Latin  nation,  with  the  exception  of  those 
which  were  raised  to  the  rank  of  municipia:  it 
also  comprehended  the  coloniae  Latinae.  There 
were  before  the  Lex  Julia  only  two  classes,  Cives 
and  Peregrini ;  and  Peregrini  comprehended  the 
Latini,  Socii,  and  the  Provinciales,  or  the  free  sub- 
jects of  the  Romans  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy. 
About  the  year  b.c.  89,  a  Lex  Pompeia  gave  the 
Jus  Latii  to  all  the  Trail  spadani,  and  the  privilegt 
of  obtaining  the  Roman  civitas  by  having  filled  a 
magistratus  in  their  own  cities.  To  denote  the 
status  of  these  Transpadani,  the  word  Latinitas 
was  used,  which  since  the  passing  of  the  Lex  Julia 
had  lost  its  proper  signification  ;  and  this  was  the 
origin  of  that  Latinitas  which  thenceforth  existed 
to  the  time  of  Justinian.  This  new  Latinitas  or 
Jus  Latii  was  given  to  whole  towns  and  countries  ; 
as  for  instance  by  Vespasian  to  the  whole  of  Spain 
(Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  iii.  4)  ;  and  to  certain  Alpine 
tribes  (Latio  donati,  Id.  iii.  20),  Hadrianus  gave 
the  Latium  (Latium  dedit)  to  many  cities.  (Spart. 
Hadrian.  21). 

This  new  Latinitas  was  given  not  only  to  towns 
already  existing,  but  to  towns  which  were  founded 
subsequently  to  the  Lex  Pompeia,  as  Latinae  Co- 
loniae ;  for  instance  Novum-Comum,  which  was 
founded  B.C.  59  by  Caesar.  (Appian,  B.  C.  ii. 
26.)  Several  Latin  towns  of  this  class  are  men- 
tioned by  Pliny,  especially  in  Spain, 

Though  the  origin  of  this  Latinitas,  which  makes 
so  prominent  a  figure  in  the  Roman  jurists,  is  cer- 
tain, it  is  not  certain  wherein  it  differed  from  that 
Latinitas  which  was  the  characteristic  of  the  Latini 
before  the  passing  of  the  Julia  Lex.  It  is  however 
clear  that  all  the  old  Latini  had  not  the  same 
rights,  with  respect  to  Rome  ;  and  that  they  could 
acquire  the  civitas  on  easier  terms  than  those  by 
which  the  new  Latinitas  was  acquired.  (Liv.  xli. 
12.)  Accordingly  the  rights  of  the  old  Latini 
might  be  expressed  by  the  term  Majus  Latium, 
and  those  of  the  new  Latini  by  the  term  Minut 
Latium,  according  to  Niebuhr's  ingenious  emenda- 
tion of  Gaius  (i.  96).  The  Majus  Latium  might 
be  considered  to  be  equivalent  to  the  Latium  An- 
tiquum and  Vetus  of  Pliny  (iv.  22)  ;  for  Pliny,  in 
describing  the  towns  of  Spain,  always  describes 
the  proper  colonies  as  consisting  "  Civium  Roma- 
norum,"  while  he  describes  other  towns  as  consist- 
ing sometimes  "  Latinorum  "  simply,  and  sometimes 
"  Latinorum  veterum,"  or  as  consisting  of  oppidani 
"  Latii  veteris  ; "  from  which  an  opposition  be- 
tween Latini  Veteres  and  Latini  simply  might  be 
inferred.  But  a  careful  examination  of  Pliny 
rather  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  his  Latini  Ve- 
teres and  Latini  are  the  same,  and  that  by  these 
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terms  he  merely  designates  the  Latini  Coloniarii 
hereafter  mentioned.  The  emendation  of  Niebuhr 
is  therefore  not  supported  by  these  passages  of 
Pliny,  and  though  ingenious,  it  ought  perhaps  to 
he  rejected  ;  not  for  the  reasons  assigned  by  Mad- 
vig,  which  Savigny  has  answered,  but  because  it 
does  not  appear  to  be  consistent  with  the  whole 
context  of  Gaius. 

The  new  Latini  had  rot  the  connubium  ;  and  it 
is  a  doubtful  question  whether  the  old  Latini  had 
it.     The  new  Latini  had  the  commercium. 

This  new  Latinitas,  which  was  given  to  the 
Transpadani,  was  that  legal  status  which  the  Lex 
Junia  Norbana  gave  to  a  numerous  class  of  freed- 
men,  hence  called  Latini  Juniani.  (Gaius,  i.  22, 
iii.  56 ;  Ulp.  Frag.  tit.  i.)  The  date  of  this  lex  is 
not  ascertained  ;  but  it  is  fixed  with  some  pro- 
bability at  A.  U.  C.  772.  {Latini  Jtmiani,  by 
C.  A.  Von  Vangerow,  Marburg,  1833.) 

The  Latini  Coloniarii,  who  are  mentioned  by 
Ulpian  {Frag.  xix.  s.  4),  are  the  inhabitants  of  towns 
beyond  Italy,  to  whom  the  Latinitas  was  given. 
These  are  the  towns  which  Pliny  calls  "  oppida 
Lutinorum  veterum,"  and  enumerates  with  the  "op- 
pida civium  Romanorum  "  (iii.  3),  which  were 
military  colonies  of  Roman  citizens.  The  passages 
in  which  the  Latini  Coloniarii  are  mentioned,  as  a 
class  then  existing,  must  have  been  written  before 
Caracalla  gave  the  Civitas  to  the  whole  empire. 

These,  which  are  the  views  of  Savigny  on  this 
difficult  subject,  are  contained  in  the  Zeitschrift,  vol. 
ix.  Der  Rom.  Volksschluss  der  Tafel  von  Heraclea. 

The  Latini  could  acquire  the  Jus  Quiritium,  ac- 
cording to  Ulpian  {Frag,  tit.  iii.  De  Latinis\  in 
the  following  ways  :  —  By  the  Beneficium  Princi- 
pal, Liberi,  Iteratio,  Militia,  Navis,  Aedificium, 
Pistrinum  ;  and  by  a  Senatus-  consul  turn  it  was 
given  to  a  female  "  vulgo  quae  sit  ter  enixa."  These 
various  modes  of  acquiring  the  civitas  are  treated 
in  detail  by  Ulpian,  from  which,  as  well  as  the 
connection  of  this  title  "  De  Latinis "  with  the 
first  title  which  is  "  De  Libertis,"  it  appears  that 
he  only  treated  of  the  modes  in  which  the  civitas 
might  be  acquired  by  those  Latini  who  were  Li- 
berti.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  observa- 
tions of  Gaius  (i.  28)  on  the  same  subject  {Quibus 
modis  Latini  ad  Civitatem  Romanam  perveniant). 
In  speaking  of  the  mode  of  acquiring  the  civitas 
by  means  of  Liberi,  Gaius  speaks  of  a  Latinus,  that 
is,  a  Libertus  Latinus,  marrying  a  Roman  citizen, 
or  a  Latina  Coloniaria,  or  a  woman  of  his  own  con- 
dition, from  which  it  is  clear  that  all  his  remarks 
under  this  head  apply  to  Liberti  Latini  ;  and  it 
also  appears  that  Gaius  speaks  of  the  Latini  Colo- 
niarii as  a  class  existing  in  his  time.  Neither 
Ulpian  nor  Gaius  says  any  thing  on  the  mode  by 
which  a  Latinus  Coloniarius  might  obtain  the  Civi- 
tas Romana. 

Savigny's  opinions  on  the  nature  of  the  La- 
tinitas are  further  explained  in  the.  eleventh 
number  of  the  Zeitschrift  {NaeMr'dge  zu  den 
frulieren  Arbeiten).  Richard  of  Cirencester,  in 
his  work  De  Situ  Britanniae,  speaks  of  ten  cities 
in  Britain,  which  were  Latio  jure  donatae ;  and 
this  is  a  complete  proof,  independent  of  other 
proofs,  that  Richard  compiled  his  work  from 
genuine  materials.  The  expression  "  Latium  Jus" 
could  not  be  invented  by  a  monk,  and  he  here 
used  a  genuine  term,  the  full  import  of  which 
he  certainly  coidd  not  understand.  See  also  Civis, 
Libsrtus,  Manumissio.  [G.  L.] 


LATRUNCUL1. 

LATROCI'NIUM,  LATRO'NES.  Armed 
persons,  wbo  robbed  others  abroad  on  the  public 
roads,  or  elsewhere,  were  called  Latrones,  and  their 
crime  Latrocinium.  Murder  was  not  an  essential 
part  of  the  crime,  though  it  was  frequently  an  ac- 
companiment. (Sen.  deBen.  v.  14  ;  Festus,  p.  118, 
ed.  MUller  ;  Dig.  49.  tit.  15.  s.  24,  50.  tit.  16. 
s.  118.)  Under  the  republic,  Latrones  were  appre- 
hended by  the  public  magistrates,  such  as  consuls 
and  praetors,  and  forthwith  executed  (Liv.  xxxix. 
29,  41).  By  the  Lex  Cornelia  de  Sicariis  of  the 
dictator  Sulla,  they  were  classed  with  sicarii,  and 
punished  with  death,  and  this  law  continued  in 
force  in  the  imperial  period  (Paulus,  v.  23  ;  Dig. 
48.  tit.  19.  s.  28.  §  15  ;  Sen.  de  Clem.  ii.  1,  Epist. 
7  ;  Petron.  91).  The  Grassatores  were  another 
kind  of  robbers,  who  robbed  people  in  the  streets 
or  roads.  The  name  seems  to  have  been  originally 
applied  to  those  robbers,  who  did  not  carry  arms, 
and  who  followed  their  trade  alone.  They  appear 
to  have  been  classed  with  the  sicarii  by  the  Lex 
Cornelia ;  and  if  they  used  arms  or  were  united 
with  others  in  committing  the  robbery,  they  were 
punished  in  the  same  manner  as  latrones  (Cic.  de 
Fato,  15;  Suet.  Oct.  32;  Dig.  48.  tit.  19.  s.  28. 
§  10).  Comp.  Rein,  Das  Criminalrecht  der  R'6mer9 
pp.  424—426. 

LATRU'NCULI  {irefftrol,  tyfyoi),  draughts. 
The  invention  of  a  game  resembling  draughts  was 
attributed  by  the  Greeks  to  Palamedes  (Abacus, 
§  5).  The  game  is  certainly  mentioned  by  Homer, 
who  represents  the  suitors  of  Penelope  amusing 
themselves  with  it.  {Od.  i.  107.)  Others  ascribed 
the  invention  to  the  Egyptian  Theuth  (Plat. 
Phaedr.  p.  274  d.)  ;  and  the  paintings  in  Egyptian 
tombs,  which  are  of  far  higher  antiquity  than  any 
Grecian  monuments,  not  unfrequentty  represent 
persons  employed  in  this  recreation.  The  paint- 
ing, from  which  the  accompanying  woodcut  is 
taken,  is  on  a  papyrus  preserved  in  the  Museum 
of  Antiquities  at  Leyden,  and  was  probably  made 
about  1700  years  b.c.  It  is  remarkable  that  a 
man  is  here  represented  playing  alone  ;  whereas 
not  only  in  works  of  Egyptian  art,  but  also  on 
Greek  painted  vases,  we  commonly  observe  two 
persons  playing  together.     For  this  purpose  there 


were  two  sets  of  men,  one  set  being  black,  the 
other  white  or  red.  Being  intended  to  represent 
a  miniature  combat  between  two  armies,  they  were 
called  soldiers  {milites,  Ovid.  Trist.  ii.  477),  foes 
{?iostes),  and  marauders  {latrones,  dim.  latrunculi^ 
Ovid.    AH.  Amat.  ii.   208,   iii.   357  ;  Mart.  xiv. 
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20 ;  Sen.  Epist.  107) ;  also  Calculi,  because 
stones  were  often  employed  for  the  purpose.  (Gell. 
xiv.  1.)  Sometimes  they  were  made  of  metal  or 
ivory,  glass  or  earthenware,  and  they  were  vari- 
ous and  often  fanciful  in  their  forms.  The  object 
of  each  player  was  to  get  one  of  his  adversary's 
men  between  two  of  his  own,  in  which  case  he 
was  entitled  to  take  the  man  kept  in  check  (Ovid, 
U.  cc.;  Mart.  xiv.  17),  or,  as  the  phrase  was,  atti- 
gaius  (Sen.  Epist.  118).  Some  of  the  men  were 
obliged  to  be  moved  in  a  certain  direction  (ordine), 
and  were  therefore  called  ordinarii;  others  might 
be  moved  any  way,  and  were  called  vagi  (Isid. 
Orig.  xviii.  67)  ;  in  this  respect  the  game  resem- 
bled chess,  which  is  certainly  a  game  of  great 
antiquity. 

Seneca  calls  the  board  on  which  the  Romans 
played  at  draughts,  tabula  latruncularia  {Epist. 
118).  The  spaces  into  which  the  board  was 
divided  were  called  mandrae.  (Mart.  viL  71.)  The 
abacus,  represented  at  page  1,  is  crossed  by  five 
lines.  As  five  men  were  allowed  on  each  side,  we 
may  suppose  one  player  to  arrange  his  five  men  on 
the  lines  at  the  bottom  of  the  abacus,  and  the  other 
to  place  his  five  men  on  the  same  lines  at  the  top, 
and  we  shall  have  them  disposed  according  to  the 
accounts  of  ancient  writers  (Etymol.  Mag.  s.  v. 
Tlitrffot :  Pollux,  ix.  97  :  Eustath,  in  Horn.  I.  c), 
who  say  that  the  middle  line  of  the  five  was  called 
Upa  ypifi/Mij.  But  instead  of  five,  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  often  had  twelve  lines  on  the  board, 
whence  the  game  so  played  was  called  duodecim 
xripta.  (Cic.  de  Orat.  i.  SO  ;  Quintil.  xi.  2  ;  Ovid, 
Art.  Amat.  iii.  363.)  Indeed  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  latrunculi  were  arranged  and  played 
in  a  considerable  variety  of  ways,  as  is  now  the 
case  in  Egypt  and  other  Oriental  countries.  (Nie- 
buhr,  Reisebeschr.  nach  Arabien,  vol.  i.  p.  1 72.) 

Besides  playing  with  draughtsmen  only,  when 
the  game  was  altogether  one  of  skill,  the  ancients 
used  dice  (Tesserae,  KvSoi)  at  the  same  time,  so 
as  to  combine  chance  with  skill,  as  we  do  in  back- 
gammon or  tric-trac.  (Ter.  Adelph.  iv.  7.  23  ; 
Isid.  Orig.  xviii.  60  ;  Brunck,  An.  iii.  60  ;  Becker, 
Gattus,  vol.  ii.  p.  228,  &c.)  [J.  Y.] 

LATUS  CLAVUS.     [Clavus  Latus.] 

LAUDA'TIO  FUNEBRIS.  [Firaus,p.559a.] 

LAURENTA'LIA.     [Larentalia.] 

LAU'TIA.     [Legatus.] 

LAUTU'MIAE,  LAUTO'MIAE,  LATO'- 
MIAE,  or  LATU'MIAE  (MBorofilat  or  Aa-nytuxi, 
Lat.  Lapicidinae),  are  literally  places  where  stones 
are  cut,  or  quarries  ;  and  in  this  sense  the  word 
AaTo/uiai  was  used  by  the  Sicilian  Greeks.  (Pseudo- 
Ascon.  ad  Cic.  c.  Verr.  ii.  1.  p.  161,  ed.  Orelli  ; 
compare  Diodor.  Sic.  xi.  25  ;  Plaut.  Poenul.  iv.  2. 
5,  Capt.  iii.  5.  65  ;  Festus,  s.  v.  Latumiae.)  In 
particular,  however,  the  name  lautumiae  was  given 
to  the  public  prison  of  Syracuse.  It  lay  in  the 
steep  and  almost  inaccessible  part  of  the  town 
which  was  called  Epipolae,  and  had  been  built  by 
Dionysius  the  tyrant.  (Aelian.  V.  H.  xii.  44  ;  Cic. 
a  Verr.  v.  55.)  Cicero,  who  had  undoubtedly 
seen  it  himself,  describes  it  (c.  Verr.  v.  27)  as  an 
immense  and  magnificent  work,  worthy  of  kings 
and  tyrants.  It  was  cut  to  an  immense  depth  into 
the  solid  rock,  so  that  nothing  could  be  imagined 
to  be  a  safer  or  stronger  prison  than  this,  though  it 
had  no  roof,  and  thus  left  the  prisoners  exposed  to 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  the  rain,  and  the  coldness  of 
the  nights.     (Compare   Thucyd.  vii.   87.)      The 
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whole  was  a  stadium  in  length,  and  two  plethra  in 
width.  (Aelian.  I.  c.)  It  was  not  only  used  as  a 
prison  for  Syracusan  criminals,  but  other  Sicilian 
towns  also  had  their  criminals  often  removed  to  it. 

■The  Tullianum  at  Rome  was  also  sometimes 
called  lautumiae.  [Carcer.]  [L.  S.] 

LECTI'CA  (k\£pt7,  uXwibiov,  or  (popelov)  was  a 
kind  of  couch  or  litter,  in  which  persons,  in  a  lyinr 
position,  were  carried  from  one  place  to  another. 
They  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.,  those 
which  were  used  for  carrying  the  dead,  and  those 
which  served  as  conveniences  for  the  living. 

The  former  of  these  two  kinds  of  lecticae  (also 
called  lectica  funebris,  lecticula,  lectus  funebris, 
feretrum  or  capulum),  in  which  the  dead  were  car- 
ried to  the  grave,  seems  to  have  been  used  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  from  very  early  times.  In 
the  beauty  and  costliness  of  their  ornaments  these 
lecticae  varied  according  to  the  rank  and  circum- 
stances of  the  deceased.  [Funus,  p.  559  a.]  The 
lectica  on  which  the  body  of  Augustus  was  carried 
to  the  grave,  was  made  of  ivory  and  gold,  and  was 
covered  with  costly  drapery  worked  of  purple  and 
gold.  (Dion  Cass.  lvi.  34  ;  compare  Dionys.  Ant. 
Rom.  iv.  76;  Corn.  Nepos,  Att.  22.  §2  ;  Tacit. 
Hist.  iii.  67.)  During  the  latter  period  of  the 
empire  public  servants  (lecticarii)  were  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  dead  to  the  grave 
without  any  expense  to  the  family  to  whom  the 
deceased  belonged.  (Novell.  43  and  &9.)  Repre- 
sentations of  lecticae  funebres  have  been  found  on 
several  sepulchral  monuments.  The  following  wood- 
cut represents  one  taken  from  the  tombstone  of 
M.  Antonius  Antius  Lupus. 


(Compare  Lipsius,  Elect,  i.  1 9  ;  Scheffer,  De  Re 
Vehicular!,  ii.  5.  p.  89  ;  Gruter,  Inscript.  p.  954. 
8  ;  Bb'ttiger,  Sabina,  vol.  ii.  p.  200  ;  Agyafalva, 
Wanderungen  durclt  Pompeii.) 

Lecticae  for  sick  persons  and  invalids  seem  like- 
wise to  have  been  in  use  in  Greece  and  at  Rome 
from  very  early  times,  and  their  construction  pro- 
bably differed  very  little  from  that  of  a  lectica 
funebris.  (Liv.  ii.  36  ;  Aurel.  Vict.  De  Vir.  XU.  c. 
34.)  We  also  frequently  read  that  generals  in 
their  camps,  when  they  had  received  a  severe 
wound,  or  when  they  were  suffering  from  ill  health, 
made  use  of  a  lectica  to  be  carried  from  one  place 
to  another.  (Liv.  xxiv.  42  ;  Val.  Max.  ii.  8.  §  2  ; 
i.  7  ;  Sueton.  Aug.  91.) 

Down  to  the  time  of  the  Gracchi  we  do  not  hear 
that  lecticae  were  used  at  Rome  for  any  other  pur- 
poses than  those  mentioned  above.  The  Greeks, 
however,  had  long  been  familiar  with  a  different 
kind  of  lectica  (kAiVtj  or  (pope7ov\  which  was  in- 
troduced among  them  from  Asia,  and  which  was 
more  an  article  of  luxury  than  anything  to  supply 
an  actual  want.  It  consisted  of  a  bed  or  mattress 
and  a  pillow  to  support  the  head,  placed  upon  a 
kind  of  bedstead  or  couch.  It  had  a  roof  consist- 
ing of  the  skin  of  an  ox,  extending  over  the  couch 
and  resting  on  four  posts.  The  sides  of  this  lec- 
tica were  covered  with  curtains  (avXalcu).     It  an- 
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pears  to  have  been  chiefly  used  by  women  (Suid. 
s.  v.  (popetov),  and  by  men  only  when  they  were 
in  ill  health.  (Anacr.  ap  Afhen.  xii.  p.  533,  &c.  ; 
Plat.  Pericl.  27  ;  Lysias,Z)c  Vuln.  Proem,  p.  172  ; 
Andocid.  DeMyst.  p.  30  ;  Plut.  Eumen.  14.)  If 
a  man  without  any  physical  necessity  made  use  of 
a  lectica,  he  drew  upon  himself  the  censure  of  his 
countrymen  as  a  person  of  effeminate  character. 
(Dinarch.  c.  Demoslh.  p.  29.)  But  in  the  time 
subsequent  to  the  Macedonian  conquests  in  Asia, 
lecticae  were  not  only  more  generally  used  in 
Greece,  but  were  also  more  magnificently  adorned. 
(Plut.  Arat.  17.)  The  persons  or  slaves  who  car- 
ried their  masters  or  mistresses  in  a  lectica  were 
called  <popecup6poi  (Diog.  Laert.  v.  4.  §  73),  and 
their  number  was  generally  two  or  four.  (Lucian, 
Epist.  Saturn.  28  ;  Somn.  s.  Gatt.  10  ;  Cyn.  9  ; 
compare  Becker,  C/iarikles,  ii.  p.  71,  &c.)  When 
this  kind  of  lectica  was  introduced  among  the 
Romans,  it  was  chiefly  used  in  travelling,  and  only 
very  seldom  in  the  city  of  Rome  itself.  The  first 
trace  of  such  a  lectica  is  in  a  fragment  of  a  speech 
of  C.  Gracchus,  quoted  by  Gellius  (x.  3).  From 
this  passage  it  seems  evident  that  this  article  of 
luxury  was  introduced  into  Italy  from  Asia,  and 
that  at  the  time  scarcely  any  other  lectica  than  the 
lectica  funebris  was  known  to  the  country  people 
about  Rome.  It  also  appears  from  this  passage 
that  the  lectica  there  spoken  of  was  covered  ;  other- 
wise the  countryman  could  not  have  asked  whether 
they  were  carrying  a  dead  body.  (Compare  Cic. 
Philip,  ii.  45  ;  Plut.  Cic.  48  j  Dion  Cass,  xlvii.  10.) 
The  resemblance  of  such  a  lectica  used  by  the  Ro- 
mans to  that  which  the  Greeks  had  received  from 
Asia  is  manifest  from  the  words  of  Martial  (xi. 
98) :  lectica  tuta  petle  veloque.  It  had  a  roof  con- 
sisting of  a  large  piece  of  skin  or  leather  expanded 
over  it  and  supported  by  four  posts,  and  the  sides 
also  were  covered  with  curtains  (vela,  plagae,  or 
jilagulae  ;  compare  Senec.  Suas.  i.  6  ;  Suet.  Tit.  1 0). 
During  the  time  of  the  empire,  however,  the  cur- 
tains were  not  thought  a  sufficient  protection  for  a 
lectica  ;  and,  consequently,  we  find  that  lecticae  used 
by  men  as  well  as  women,  were  closed  on  the  sides 
with  windows  made  of  transparent  stone  {lapis 
specularis\  whence  Juvenal  (iv.  20)  calls  such  a 
lectica  an  antrum  clausum  latis  specularibus.  (Com- 
pare Juv.  iii.  239.)  We  sometimes  find  mention 
of  a  lectica  aperta  (Cic.  Phil.  ii.  24),  but  we  have 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  in  this  case  it  had  no 
roof,  for  the  adjective  aperta  probably  means  no- 
thing more  than  that  the  curtains  were  removed, 
«'.  e.  either  thrown  aside  or  drawn  up.  The 
whole  lectica  was  of  an  oblong  form,  and  the  per- 
son conveyed  in  it  lay  on  a  bed,  and  the  head 
was  supported  by  a  pillow,  so  that  he  might 
read  and  write  in  it  with  ease.  To  what  extent 
the  luxury  of  having  a  soft  and  pleasant  bed  in  a 
lectica  was  carried,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Cicero, 
may  be  seen  from  one  of  his  orations  against 
Verres  (v.  11).  Feather-beds  seem  to  have  been 
very  common.  (Juv.  i.  159,  &c.)  The  frame- 
work, as  well  as  the  other  appurtenances,  were, 
with  wealthy  persons,  probably  of  the  most  costly 
description.  The  lectica,  when  standing,  rested  on 
four  feet,  generally  made  of  wood.  Persons  were 
carried  in  a  lectica  by  slaves  (lecticarii)  by  means 
of  poles  (asseres)  attached  to  it,  but  not  fixed,  so 
that  they  might  easily  be  taken  off  when  neces- 
sary. (Sueton.  Calig.  58  ;  Juv.  vii.  122,  iii.  245  ; 
Martial,  ix.  23.  9.)    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
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asseres  rested  on  the  shoulders  of  the  lecticarii,  and 
not  on  thongs  which  passed  round  the  necks  of  these 
slaves  and  hung  down  from  their  shoulders,  as 
some  modern  writers  have  thought.  (Senec.  Epist. 
80.  110;  Tertull.  ad  Uxor.  i.  4;  Clem.  Alex 
Paedag.  iii.  4  ;  Juv.  iii.  240,  ix.  142.)  The  act 
of  taking  the  lectica  upon  the  shoulders  was  called 
swxollare  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxv.  1 0  ;  Sueton.  Claud. 
10),  and  the  persons  who  were  carried  in  this 
manner  were  said  succollari  (Sueton.  Otlto.  6). 
From  this  passage  we  also  learn  that  the  name 
lecticarii  was  sometimes  incorrectly  applied  to  those 
slaves  who  carried  a  person  in  a  sella  or  sedan- 
chair.  The  number  of  lecticarii  employed  in  carry- 
ing one  lectica  varied  according  to  its  size,  and  the 
display  of  wealth  which  a  person  might  wish  to 
make.  The  ordinary  number  was  probably  two 
(Petron.  Sat.  56  ;  Juv.  ix.  142)  ;  but  it  varied  from 
two  to  eight,  and  the  lectica  is  called  hexaphoron 
or  octophoron,  accordingly  as  it  was  carried  by  six 
or  eight  persons.  (Juv.  i.  64  ;  Mart,  ii.  81,  vi.  77  j 
Cic.  c.  Verr.  v.  11,  ad  Quint,  ii.  10.)  Wealthy 
Romans  kept  certain  slaves  solely  as  their  lecticarii 
(Cic.  ad  Fam.  iv.  12)  ;  and  for  this  purpose  they 
generally  selected  the  tallest,  strongest,  and  most 
handsome  men,  and  had  them  always  well  dressed 
In  the  time  of  Martial  it  seems  to  have  been  cus- 
tomary for  the  lecticarii  to  wear  beautiful  red  live- 
ries. The  lectica  was  generally  preceded  by  a  slave 
called  anteambulo,  whose  office  was  to  make  room 
for  it.  (Martial,  iii.  46  ;  Plin.  Epist.  iii.  14  ;  com- 
pare Becker,  Gallus,  i.  p.  213,  &c.) 

Shortly  after  the  introduction  of  these  lecticaa 
among  the  Romans,  and  during  the  latter  period  ol 
the  republic,  they  appear  to  have  been  very  com- 
mon, though  they  were  chiefly  used  in  journeys,  and 
in  the  city  of  Rome  itself  only  by  ladies  and  in- 
valids. (Dion  Cass.  lvii.  17.)  But  the  love  of  this 
as  well  as  of  other  kinds  of  luxury  increased  so 
rapidly,  that  Julius  Caesar  thought  it  necessary  to 
restrain  the  use  of  lecticae,  and  to  confine  the  pri- 
vilege of  using  them  to  certain  persons  of  a  certain 
age,  and  to  certain  days  of  the  year.  (Sueton. 
Cues.  43.) 

In  the  reign  of  Claudius  we  find  that  the  privilege 
of  using  a  lectica  in  the  city  was  still  a  great  dis- 
tinction, which  was  only  granted  by  the  emperor 
to  his  especial  favourites.  (Suet.  Claud.  28.)  But 
what  until  then  had  been  a  privilege  became  gra- 
dually a  right  assumed  by  all,  and  every  wealthy 
Roman  kept  one  or  more  lecticae,  with  the  requisite 
number  of  lecticarii.  The  emperor  Domitian,  how- 
ever, forbade  prostitutes  the  use  of  lecticae.  (Suet. 
Domit.  8.)  Enterprising  individuals  gradually  be- 
gan to  form  companies  (corpus  lecHcariorwm),  and 
to  establish  public  lecticae,  which  had  their  stands 
(castra  lecticariorum)  in  the  regio  transtiberina, 
and  probably  in  other  parts  also,  where  any  one 
might  take  a  lectica  on  hire.  (Vietor,  De  Regionib. 
Urb.  Rom.  in  Graevii  Thesaur.  iii.  p.  49  ;  Martial, 
iii.  46.)  The  persons  of  whom  these  companies 
consisted,  were  probably  of  the  lower  orders  or 
freedmen.  (Compare  Grater,  Inscript.  599.  11, 
600.  1.) 

The  lecticae  of  which  we  have  hitherto  spoken, 
were  all  portable,  i.  e.  they  were  constructed  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  asseres  might  easily  be 
fastened  to  them  whenever  it  was  necessary  to 
carry  a  person  in  them  from  one  place  to  another. 
But  the  name  lectica,  or  rather  the  diminutive  lec- 
ticula,  was  also  sometimes  applied  to  a  kind  of 
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sofa,  which  was  not  moved  out  of  the  house. 
On  it  the  Romans  frequently  reclined  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reading  or  writing,  for  the  ancients  when 
writing  seldom  sat  at  a  table  as  we  do,  but  generally 
reclined  on  a  couch  ;  in  this  posture  they  raised 
one  knee,  and  upon  it  they  placed  the  parchment 
or  tablet  on  which  they  wrote.  From  this  kind  of 
occupation  the  sopha  was  called  lecticuhijucubra- 
toria  (Suet.  Aug.  78),  or  more  commonly  lectulus. 
(Plin.  Ejrist.  v.  5  ;  Ovid,  Trist.  i.  1 1.  38  ;  compare 
Alstorph,  De  Lecticis  Veterum  Diatriba,  Amster- 
dam, 1704.)  [L.  S.] 

LECTICA'RII.     [Lectica.] 

LECTISTE'RNIUM.  Sacrifices  being  of  the 
nature  of  feasts,  the  Greeks  and  Romans  on  occa- 
sion of  extraordinary  solemnities  placed  images  of 
the  gods  reclining  on  couches,  with  tables  and 
viands  before  them,  as  if  they  were  really  partaking 
of  the  things  offered  in  sacrifice.  This  ceremony 
was  called  a  Uctistemium.  Three  specimens  of 
the  couches  employed  for  the  purpose  are  in  the 
Glyptotek  at  Munich.  The  woodcut  here  intro- 
duced exhibits  one  of  them,  which  is  represented 
with  a  cushion  covered  by  a  cloth  hanging  in 
ample  folds  down  each  side.  This  beautiful  ptd- 
vinar  (Sueton.  Jul.  76  ;  Corn.  Nep.  Tvnoth.  2)  is 
wrought  altogether  in  white  marble,  and  is  some- 
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what  more  than  two  feet  in  height.  At  the 
Bpulum  Jams,  which  was  the  most  noted  lecti- 
sternium  at  Rome,  and  which  was  celebrated  in  the 
Capitol,  the  statue  of  Jupiter  was  laid  in  a  reclining 
posture  on  a  couch,  while  those  of  Juno  and 
Minerva  were  seated  on  chairs  by  his  side  ;  and 
this  distinction  was  observed  in  allusion  to  the 
ancient  custom,  according  to  which  only  men  re- 
clined and  women  sat  at  table.  (Val.  Max.  ii.  1. 
§  2.)  Nevertheless  it  is  probable  that  at  a  later 
period  both  gods  and  goddesses  were  represented 
in  the  same  position  :  at  least  four  of  them,  viz. 
Jupiter  Serapis  and  Juno  or  Isis,  together  with 
Apollo  and  Diana,  are  so  exhibited  with  a  table 
before  them  on  the  handle  of  a  Roman  lamp  en- 
graved by  Bartoli.  (Luc.  Ant.n.  34.)  Livy  (v.  13) 
gives  an  account  of  a  very  splendid  lectisternium, 
which  he  asserts  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
practice.  [J.  Y.] 

LECTUS  (A.6XOJ,  K\ivr),  evvi)\  a  bed.  In  the 
heroic  ages  of  Greece  beds  were  very  simple  ;  the 
bedsteads,  however,  are  sometimes  represented  as 
ornamented  (rprjTa  Ae'xea,  II.  iii.  448  ;  compare 
Odyss.  xxiii.  219,  &c).  The  principal  parts  of  a 
bed  were  the  x^aTmi  and  p-tiyea  (Odyss.  xix.  337) ; 
the  former  were  a  kind  of  thick  woollen  cloak, 
sometimes  coloured,  which  was  in  bad  weather 
worn  by  men  over  their  xlTt&v,  and  was  sometimes 
qprea-i  over  a  chair  to  render  the  seat  soft.     That 


these  x^""""  served  as  blankets  for  persons  in 
their  sleep,  is  seen  from  Odyss.  xiv.  488,  500,  504, 
513,  529,  xx.  4.  The  friiyta,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  probably  a  softer  and  more  costly  kind  of 
woollen  cloth,  and  were  used  chiefly  by  persons  of 
high  rank.  They  were,  like  the  x^-a"/a(,  some- 
times used  to  cover  the  seat  of  chairs  when  persons 
wanted  to  sit  down.  (Odyss.  x.  352.)  To  render 
this  thick  woollen  stuff  less  disagreeable,  a  linen 
cloth  was  sometimes  spread  over  it.  (Odyss.  xiii. 
73.)  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  piiyea  were 
pillows  or  bolsters  ;  but  this  opinion  seems  to  be 
refuted  by  the  circumstance  that,  in  Odyss.  vi. 
38,  they  are  described  as  being  washed  without 
anything  being  said  as  to  any  operation  which 
would  have  necessarily  preceded  the  washing  had 
they  been  pillows.  Beyond  this  supposition  re- 
specting the  piiyea,  we  have  no  traces  of  pillows 
or  bolsters  being  used  in  the  Homeric  age.  The 
bedstead  (\4xos,  K4nTpov,  Z4fj.viov)  of  persons  of 
high  rank  was  covered  with  skins  (/eetJea)  upon 
which  the  piiyea  were  placed,  and  over  these  linen 
sheets  or  carpets  were  spread  ;  the  x^mvo,  lastly, 
served  as  a  cover  or  blanket  for  the  sleeper.  (Odyss, 
iv.  296,  &c.  ;  II.  xxiv.  643,  &c. ;  ix.  660,  &c.) 
Poor  persons  slept  on  skins  or  beds  of  dry  herbs 
spread  on  the  ground.  (Odyss.  xiv.  519  ;  xx.  139, 
&c.  j  xi.  188,  &c.  ;  compare  Nitzsch,  zur  Odyss. 
vol.i.  p.210.)  These  simple  beds,  to  which  shortly 
after  the  Homeric  age  a  pillow  for  the  head  was 
added,  continued  to  be  used  by  the  poorer  classes 
among  the  Greeks  at  all  times.  Thus  the  bed  of 
the  orator  Lycurgus  is  said  to  have  consisted  of 
one  sheep-skin  (kASiov)  and  a  pillow.  (Plut.  Vit. 
Dec.  Orat.  Lycwrg.  p.  842.  c.)  But  the  completa 
bed  (tvvij)  of  a  wealthy  Greek  in  later  times, 
generally  consisted  of  the  following  parts :  KhLvi), 
iirWovoi,  TvXiiov  or  Kv4<pakov,  irpoffKtQdAewv,  and 
ffTpc^fiara. 

The  KKlvti  is  properly  speaking  only  the  bed- 
stead, and  seems  to  have  consisted  only  of  posts 
fitted  into  one  another  and  resting  upon  four  feeti 
At  the  head  part  alone  there  was  a  board  (avditKiv. 
Tpov  or  iinKKwTpov)  to  support  the  pillow  and  pre- 
vent its  falling  out.  Sometimes  the  av6.KKivrpov 
was  wanting,  as  we  see  in  drawings  on  ancient 
vases.  (Pollux,  x.  34,  vi.  9.)  Sometimes,  however, 
the  bottom  part  of  a  bedstead  was  likewise  pro- 
tected by  the  board,  so  that  in  this  case  a  Greek 
bedstead  resembled  a  modern  so-called  French  bed- 
stead. The  n\ivi}  was  generally  made  of  wood, 
which  in  quality  varied  according  to  the  means  of 
the  persons  for  whose  use  it  was  destined  ;  for  in 
some  cases  we  find  that  it  was  made  of  solid 
maple  or  box-wood,  or  veneered  with  a  coating  of 
these  more  expensive  woods.  At  a  later  period, 
bedsteads  were  not  only  made  of  solid  ivory  or 
veneered  with  tortoiseshell,  but  sometimes  had 
silver  feet.  (Pollux,  I.  c. ;  Aelian,  V.  H.  xii.  29  ; 
Athen.  vi.  p.  255.) 

The  bedstead  was  provided  with  girths  (toVo*, 
iirirovot,  Ketpla)  on  which  the  bed  or  mattress 
(nv4(pa/\ov,  rvKsiov,  kou'ws  or  tiJAtj)  rested  ;  in- 
stead of  these  girths  poorer  people  used  strings. 
(Aristoph.  Av.  814,  with  the  Schol.)  The  cover 
or  ticking  of  a  mattress  was  made  of  linen  or  wool- 
len cloth,  or  of  leather,  and  the  usual  material  with 
which  it  was  filled  (to  efj.GaW6fj.tvuv,  irX^pwiia, 
or  yvdipaXov)  was  either  wool  or  dried  weeds.  At 
the  head  part  of  the  bed,  and  supported  by  the 
tulKKivrpov,  lay  a  round  pillow  (irpotrKefAkeior) 
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to  support  the  head  ;  and  in  some  ancient  pictures 
two  other  square  pillows  are  seen,  which  were  in- 
tended to  support  the  back.  The  covers  of  such 
pillows  are  striped  in  several  pictures  on  ancient 
vases  (see  the  woodcut  under  Symposium),  and 
were  therefore  probably  of  various  colours.  They 
were  undoubtedly  filled  with  the  same  materials 
as  the  beds  and  mattresses. 

The  bed-covers,  which  may  be  termed  blankets 
or  counterpanes,  were  called  by  a  variety  of  names, 
such  as  Trept<rTp&ixara,  inroffTpdtfiaTa,  iTri€\^arat 
tpetrrpiSes,  x*a"/°t's  ap<pteaTpides9  £Trt§6\aia,  Sd- 
7ri5es,  i/ziXoScfonSe?,  ^vcriSes,  XPv(r^iraffTOti  TdirrjTes 
or  a(j.(f>trdanjTes.  The  common  name,  however,  was 
vTp&iAara.  They  were  generally  made  of  cloth, 
which  was  very  thick  and  woolly  either  on  one 
or  on  both  sides.  (Pollux,  vi.  9.)  It  is  not 
always  easy  to  distinguish  whether  the  ancients, 
when  speaking  of  K\ivai,  mean  beds  in  our  sense 
of  the  word,  or  the  couches  on  which  they  lay  at 
meal  times.  We  consequently  do  not  know  whe- 
ther the  descriptive  epithets  of  KXivai,  enumerated 
by  Pollux,  belong  to  beds  or  to  couches.  But  this 
matters  little,  as  there  was  scarcely  any  difference 
between  the  beds  of  the  ancients  and  their  couches, 
with  this  exception,  that  the  latter  being  made  for 
appearance  as  well  as  for  comfort,  were,  on  the 
whole,  undoubtedly  more  splendid  and  costly  than 
the  former.  Considering,  however,  that  bedsteads 
were  often  made  of  the  most  costly  materials,  we 
may  reasonably  infer  that  the  coverings  and  other 
ornaments  of  beds  were  little  inferior  to  those  of 
couches.  Notwithstanding  the  splendour  and  com- 
fort of  many  Greek  beds,  the  Asiatics,  who  have 
at  all  times  excelled  the  Europeans  in  these  kinds 
of  luxuries,  said  that  the  Greeks  did  not  under- 
stand how  to  make  a  comfortable  bed.  (Athen.  ii. 
p.  48  ;  Plut.  Pelop.  30.)  The  places  most  cele- 
brated for  the  manufacture  of  splendid  bed-covers 
were  Miletus,  Corinth,  and  Carthage.  (Aristoph. 
Ran.  410,  542,  with  the  Schol.  ;  Lysistr.  732  ; 
Cic.  c.  Verr.  i.  34  ;  Athen.  i.  pp.  27,  28.)  It  ap- 
pears that  the  Greeks,  though  they  wore  night- 
gowns, did  not  simply  cover  themselves  with  the 
arptfyiciTa,  but  wrapt  themselves  up  in  them.  Less 
wealthy  persons  continued,  according  to  the  ancient 
custom,  to  use  skins  of  sheep  and  other  animals, 
especially  in  winter,  as  blankets.  (Pollux,  x.  123  ; 
Aristoph.  Nub.  10.) 

The  bedsteads  of  the  poorer  classes  are  de- 
signated by  the  names  atclfj-Trovs,  afficdvTijs,  and 
Kpd€6aros,  and  an  exaggerated  description  of  such 
a  bed  is  given  by  Aristophanes.  {Plut.  540, 
&c.  ;  compare  Lysistr.  916.)  The  words  xafJ-^v'n 
and  xal*-*vvl0Vi  which  originally  signified  a  bed  of 
straw  or  dry  herbs  made  on  the  ground  (Theocrit. 
iii.  33  ;  Plut.  Lycurg.  16),  were  afterwards  ap- 
plied to  a  bed  which  was  only  near  the  ground, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  kXivt)  which  was  gene- 
rally a  high  bedstead.  Xa/xevvta  were  the  usual 
beds  for  slaves,  soldiers  in  the  field,  and  poor 
citizens,  and  the  mattresses  used  in  them  were  mere 
mats  made  of  rushes  or  bast.  (Pollux,  I.  c,  and 
vi.  11;  Becker,  ChariHes,  vol.  ii.  pp.  114 — 122  ; 
Pollux,  x.  c.  7,8,  vi.  1.) 

The  beds  of  the  Romans  (lecti  cubiculares)  in  the 
earlier  periods  of  the  republic  were  probably  of  the 
same  description  as  those  used  in  Greece  ;  but  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  republic  and  during  the  em- 
pire, when  Asiatic  luxuries  were  imported  into 
Italy,  the  richness  and  magnificence  of  the  beds  of 
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the  wealthy  Romans  far  surpassed-^verything  we 
find  described  in  Greece.  The  bedstead  was  ge- 
nerally rather  high,  so  that  persons  entered  the 
bed  (scandere,  ascendere)  by  means  of  steps  placed 
beside  it  (scamnum,  Varro,  de  Ling.  Lai.  v.  168, 
Miiller  ;  Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  349,  &c).  It  was  some- 
times made  of  metal,  and  sometimes  of  costly  kinds 
of  wood  or  veneered  with  tortoise-shell  or  ivory  ;  its 
feet  (fulcra)  were  frequently  of  silver  or  gold. 
(Plin.  xvi.  43  ;  Mart.  xii.  67  ;  Juv.  xi.  94.)  The 
bed  or  mattress  (culcita  and  torus)  rested  upon 
girths  or  strings  (restes,  fasciae,  institae,  or  Junes) 
which  connected  the  two  horizontal  side-posts  of 
the  bed.  (Cic.  de  Div.  ii.  65  ;  Mart,  v.  62  ; 
Petron.  97  ;  compare  Horat.  Epod.  xii.  12  ;  Cato, 
de  Re  Rust.  c.  10.)  In  beds  destined  for  two 
persons,  the  two  sides  are  distinguished  by  different 
names  ;  the  sides  at  which  persons  entered  was 
open,  and  bore  the  name  of  sponda;  the  other  side, 
which  was  protected  by  a  board,  was  called  pluteus. 
(Isidor.  xx.  11.  p.  629,  ed.  Lindemann.)  The  two 
sides  of  such  a  bed  are  also  distinguished  by  the 
names  torus  exterior  and  torus  interior,  or  sponda 
exterior  and  sponda  interior  (Ovid.  Amor.  iii.  14. 
32  ;  Sueton.  Caes.  49)  ;  and  from  these  expres- 
sions it  is  not  improbable  that  such  lecti  had  two  beds 
or  mattresses,  one  for  each  person.  Mattresses  were 
in  the  earlier  times  filled  with  dry  herbs  (Varro, 
I.  c.  ;  Ovid.  Fast.  i.  200  and  205),  or  straw  (Horat. 
Sat.  ii.  3.  117  ;  Mart.  xiv.  160  ;  Senec.  De  Vit. 
Beat.  o.  25),  and  such  beds  continued  to  be  used 
by  the  poor.  But  in  subsequent  times  wool,  and 
at  a  still  later  period,  feathers  were  used  by  the 
wealthy  for  the  beds  as  well  as  the  pillows.  (Plin. 
H.  N.  viii.  48,  x.  22  ;  Plaut.  Mil.  Glor.  iv.  4. 
42  ;  Cic.  Tuse.  iii.  19  ;  Mart.  xiv.  161  and  159.) 
The  cloth  or  ticking  (operimentum  or  involucrum), 
with  which  the  beds  or  mattresses  were  covered, 
was  called  toral,  torale,  Hnteum,  or  segestre.  (Horat. 
Sat.  ii.  4.  84,  Epist.  I  5.  21  ;  Varro,  I.e.)  The 
blankets  or  counterpanes  (vestes  stragufae,  stragula 
peristromata,  peripetasmata)  were  in  the  houses  oi 
wealthy  Romans  of  the  most  costly  description, 
and  generally  of  a  purple  colour  (stragula  conckylio 
tincta,  peristromata  conchyliata,  coccina  stragula) 
and  embroidered  with  beautiful  figures  in  gold. 
Covers  of  this  sort  were  called  peripetasmata 
Attalica,  because  they  were  said  to  have  been 
first  used  at  the  court  of  Attalus.  (Plin.  H.  N. 
I.e.  ;  Cic.  c.Verr.  iv.  12,  26,  Philip,  ii.  27  ;  Mart. 
ii.  16.)  The  pillows  were  likewise  covered  with 
magnificent  casings.  "Whether  the  ancients  had 
curtains  to  their  beds  is  not  mentioned  any- 
where ;  but  as  curtains,  or  rather  a  kind  of  canopy 
(aulaea),  were  used  in  the  lectus  tricliniaris  (Horat. 
Carm.  iii.  29.  15,  Sat.  ii.  8.  54)  for  the  puipose 
of  preventing  the  dust  falling  upon  the  persons 
lying  on  it,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  same  or 
a  similar  contrivance  was  used  in  the  lectus  cubi- 
cularis. 

The  lectus  genialis  or  adversus  was  the  bridal 
bed  which  stood  in  the  atrium,  opposite  the  janua, 
whence  it  derived  the  epithet  adversus.  (Horat. 
Epist.  i.  1.  87  ;  Festus,  s.  v.  ;  comp.  Domus, 
p.  428,  a,)  It  was  generally  high,  with  steps  by 
its  side,  and  in  later  times  beautifully  adorned. 
(Gcllius,  xvi.  9  ;  Lucan.  ii.  356  ;  Cic  pro  Cluent. 
c.  5.) 

Respecting  the  lectus  funebris  see  the  articles 
Funus  and  Lectica.  An  account  of  the  dis- 
position of  the  couches  used  at  entertainments,  and 
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of  the  place  which  each  gueat  occupied,  is  given 
under  Triclinium.  (Becker,  Gallus,  vol.  i.  p.  42, 
&c.)  [L.  S.j 

LE/CYTHUS(^Ku0os),a8mallnarrow-mouthed 
vesBel,  the  principal  use  of  which  was  to  hold  oil, 
for  anointing  after  the  bath,  and  in  the  palaestra. 
It  was  sometimes  of  leather,  but  more  often  of 
earthen-ware.  Numerous  terra-cotta  vessels  of 
this  Bort  exist,  of  an  oval  shape,  holding  about  a 
pint,  generally  painted  a  plain  dark  brown  or  black, 
but  sometimes  a  bright  colour,  while  a  few  ex- 
amples are  adorned  with  beautifully  executed  paint- 
ings. Most  of  them  are  the  productions  of  the 
Athenian  potteries.  (Horn.  Od.  vi.  79  ;  Krause, 
Gymn.  u.  Agon.  vol.  i.  p.  189,  and  in  Pauly's 
Real-Encychpadie)  s.  v.)  [P.  S.] 

LEGATIO  LI'BERA.  [Legatus,  p.  678,  b.] 

LEGA'TUM  is  defined  (Dig.  30.  b.  116)  to  be 
"  delibatio  hereditatis  qua  testator  ex  eo  quod  uni- 
verBum  heredis  foret  alicui  quid  collatum  velit." 
This  singular  succession  presupposes  a  universal 
succession,  for  if  there  is  no  heres  ex  testamento 
or  person  loco  heredis,  there  can  be  no  legacy.  A 
Legatum  then  is  a  part  of  the  hereditas  which  a 
testator  gives  out  of  it,  from  the  heres  (ab  lierede)  ; 
that  is,  it  is  a  gift  to  a  person  out  of  that  whole 
(universum)  which  is  diminished  to  the  heres  by 
such  gift.  Accordingly  the  phrase  "  ab  herede 
legare  "  thuB  becomes  intelligible.  (Dig.  30. 
s.  1 1 6  ;  "  ei  testamento  legat  grandem  pecuniam  a 
filio,"  Cic.  pro  Cluent.  12.)  A  legatee  could  not 
be  charged  with  the  payment  of  a  legacy  out  of 
what  was  given  to  him,  a  rule  of  law  which  was 
thus  expressed,  "  A  legatario  legari  non  potest." 
A  legatum  was  something  given  according  to  the 
Jus  Civile,  and  therefore  could  only  be  given  in 
civilia  verba,  and  in  Latin.     [Testamentum.] 

The  word  "  Legatum,"  from  the  verb  lego,  con- 
tains the  same  element  as  Lex.  Lego  has  the 
sense  of  appointing  or  disposing  of  a  matter,  as  in 
the  phrase  "  legatum  negotium  "  (Plaut  Cos.  i.  1 . 
12)  ;  and  it  is  used  in  the  Twelve  Tables  to  ex- 
press generally  a  testator's  disposition  of  his  pro- 
perty (uti  legassit,  &c).  tJlpian  accordingly 
explains  the  word  Legatum  by  referring  to  its 
etymology,  and  likening  a  Legatum  to  a  Lex  pro- 
perly so  called.  "  A  Legatum,"  he  says,  "  is  that 
which  is  left  by  a  testament,  legis  modo,  that  is, 
imperative ;  for  those  things  which  are  left  pre- 
cativo  modo,  are  called  Fideicommissa."  (Frag. 
tit.  24.)  A  legatee  was  named  legatarius;  those 
to  whom  a  thing  was  given  jointly  (conjunctim) 
were  collegatarii.  A  legacy  which  was  legally 
valid  or  good,  was  legatum  utile;  a  void  legacy  was 
inutile.  A  legacy  which  was  given  absolutely  or 
unconditionally,  was  said  to  be  given  pure;  one 
which  was  given  conditionally  was  said  to  be  given 
&«b  conditione.  The  expression  purum  legatum,  an 
unconditional  legacy,  also  occurs.  (Dig.  36.  tit.  2. 
b.  5.) 

Gaius  apologizes  for  treating  of  Legata  in  that 
part  of  his  Institutional  work  in  which  he  has 
placed  them.  In  the  first  ninety-six  chapters  of  his 
second  book  he  treats  of  the  acquisition  of  property 
in  Res  singulae,  to  which  class  legacies  belong. 
But  as  the  matter  of  legacies  is  not  intelligible 
without  reference  to  the  matter  of  hereditas  or 
universal  succession,  he  places  the  law  of  legacies 
(Itaec  juris  materia)  immediately  after  that  of 
hereditas. 

There  were  four  Civil  forms  in  which  a  legacy 
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could  be  left:  Per  Vindicationem,  Per  Damna- 
tionem,  Sinendi  modo,  Per  Praeceptionem. 

A  legatum  per  vindicationem  was  given  in  these 
words:  "Hominem  Stichum  Do,  Lego;"  or  the 
words  might  be  with  reference  to  the  legatee, 
"  Capito,  Sumito,  Sibi  Habeto."  A  legatum  per 
vindicationem  was  so  called  with  reference  to  the 
legal  means  by  which  the  legatee  asserted  his  right 
to  the  legacy  against  the  heres  or  any  possessor, 
which  was  by  a  vindicatio  or  an  Actio  in  rem ;  for 
as  soon  as  the  Hereditatis  aditio  had  taken  place, 
the  legatee  had  the  Quiritarian  (ex  jure  Quiritium) 
ownership  of  the  legacy.  The  two  schools  raised 
a  question  as  to  this,  Whether  under  such  circum- 
stances, the  legatee  obtained  the  Quiritarian  owner- 
ship of  the  thing  before  he  had  consented  to  take 
it.  The  opinion  of  the  Proculiani  who  contended 
for  such  consent,  was  confirmed  by  a  Constitution 
of  Antoninus  Pius  (Gaius,  ii.  195).  It  was  con- 
sistent with  the  nature  of  the  Per  Vindicationem, 
that  those  things  only  could  be  so  given,  in  which 
the  testator  had  Quiritarian  ownership:  and  it  was 
also  necessary  that  he  should  have  such  owner- 
ship both  at  the  time  of  making  his  will  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death  ;  otherwise  the  legacy  was 
void  (inutile).  But  there  was  an  exception  in 
respect  of  things  "  quae  pondere,  numero,  men- 
sura  constant,"  as  wine,  oil,  corn,  and  the  pre- 
cious metals  in  the  form  of  coin  (pecunia  nume- 
rata),  in  regard  to  which  it  was  sufficient  if  the 
testator  had  the  Quiritarian  ownership  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  By  a  senatusconsultum  of  the 
time  of  Nero,  it  was  enacted  that  if  a  testator  left 
a  thing  as  a  legacy,  which  had  never  been  his,  the 
legacy  should  be  equally  good  as  if  it  had  been 
left  in  the  form  most  advantageous  to  the  legatee 
(optimo  jure),  which  form  was  the  Legatum  per 
damnationem.  But  if  a  testator  gave  a  thing  of  his 
own  by  a  testament,  which  he  afterwards  alienated, 
it  was  the  best  opinion  that  the  legacy  was  inutile 
by  the  Jus  Civile,  and  that  the  Senatusconsultum 
did  not  make  it  good.  If  the  same  thing  was 
given  to  more  than  one  person  either  jointly  (con- 
junctim) bo  as  to  make  them  collegatarii,  or  se- 
verally (disjunctim),  each  took  an  equal  share.  A 
legatum  waB  given  conjunctim  thus :  "  Titio  et  Seio 
hominem  Stichum  do,  lego;"  disjunction,  thus: 
"  Titio  hominem  Stichum  do,  lego  ;  Seio  eundem 
hominem  do,  lego."  If  one  collegatarius  failed  to 
take,  his  portion  went  to  the  others.  In  the  case 
of  a  conditional  legacy  left  per  vindicationem,  the 
schools  were  divided  in  opinion:  the  Sabiniani 
said  that  it  was  the  property  of  the  heres  during 
the  pendency  of  the  condition ;  the  Proculiani  said 
that  it  was  "  res  nullius." 

The  form  of  the  Per  damnationem  was  this: 
Heres  meus  Stichum  servum  meum  dare  damnas 
esto  ;  but  the  word  Dato  was  equally  effective.  A 
thing  which  belonged  to  another  (aUena  res)  could 
be  thuB  left,  and  the  heres  was  bound  to  procure 
the  thing  for  the  legatee  or  to  pay  him  the  value 
of  it.  A  thing  not  in  existence  at  the  date  of  the 
will  might  be  left  by  this  form,  as  the  future  pro- 
duce of  a  female  slave  (ancilla).  The  legatee  did 
not  acquire  the  Quiritarian  ownership  of  the  legacy 
by  virtue  of  the  hereditatis  aditio :  the  thing  still 
remained  the  property  of  the  heres,  but  the  effect 
of  the  legatum  was  to  establish  an  obligatio  be- 
tween the  heres  and  the  legatee,  who  could  sue 
for  it  by  an  Actio  in  personam.  If  it  was  a  thing 
Mancipi,  the  legatee  could  only  acquire  the  Quiri- 
x  x  2 
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tarian  ownership  of  it  by  Mancipatio  or  In  jure 
cessio  from  the  heres :  if  it  was  merely  delivered, 
the  legatariua  only  acquired  the  complete  owner- 
ship {plenum  Jus)  by  usucapion.  If  the  same 
thing  was  left  to  two  or  more  conjunctim,  each 
had  an  equal  share  ;  if  disjitnctim,  the  heres  was 
bound  to  give  the  thing  to  one  and  its  value  to  the 
test.  In  the  case  of  a  gift  conjunctim  the  share  of 
the  legatee  who  failed  to  take  belonged  to  the 
hereditas  ;  but  the  Lex  Papia  made  it  caducum, 
and  gave  it  first  to  a  collegatarius  who  had 
children,  then  to  the  heredes  who  had  children, 
and  then  to  the  other  legatees  who  had  children 
(legatarii),  a  privilege  which  Juvenal  alludes  to 
(dulce  caducum,  ix.  88). 

The  Legatum  Sinendi  modo  was  thus  given: 
"  Heres  meus  damnas  esto  sinere  Lucium  Titium 
hominem  Stichum  sumere  sibique  habere;"  by 
which  form  a  testator  could  give  either  his  own 
property  or  that  which  was  the  property  of  his 
heres  at  the  time  of  the  death.  As  in  the  case  of 
a  legatum  per  damnationem,  the  legatee  prosecuted 
his  claim  by  an  Actio  in  personam.  It  was 
dtKibted  whether  the  heres  was  bound  to  transfer 
the  property,  in  the  case  of  a  res  mancipi,  by  man- 
cipatio or  in  jure  cessio,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  thing 
nee  mancipi,  by  traditio  or  delivery,  for  the  words 
of  the  gift  are  "  permit  him  to  take."  If  the  same 
thing  was  left  to  several  conjunctim,  they  took  it 
in  common,  but  without  any  jus  accrescendi  if  one 
of  them  failed  to  take.  It  was  a  still  more  doubtful 
question  (in  the  time  of  Gaius),  whether,  if  the 
same  thing  was  given  in  this  way  to  two  severally 
(disjunctim),  the  whole  was  due  to  each,  or  if  the 
heres  was  released  from  all  further  claim,  when 
either  of  them  had  obtained  possession  of  the  whole 
with  his  permission. 

The  Legatum  per  praeceptionem  was  in  this 
manner :  "  Lucius  Titius  hominem  Stichum  Prae- 
cipito  ;"  where  "  praecipito,"  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Sabiniani,  is  the  same  as  "  praecipuum  sumito,"  or 
"  take  first."  The  Sabiniani  accordingly  were  of 
opinion  that  a  legacy  could  only  thus  be  left  to 
one  who  was  also  made  a  heres  ;  but  a  Senatus- 
consultum  Neronianum  made  the  legacy  good,  even 
if  it  was  thus  left  to  an  extraneus,  that  is,  to  an- 
other than  the  heres,  provided  the  legatee  was  a 
person  to  whom  a  legacy  could  be  left  in  any  of 
the  three  other  modes.  For  the  Senatusconsultum 
made  those  legacies  valid  which  were  not  valid  by 
the  Jus  Civile  on  account  of  the  words  of  the  gift 
(verborum  vitio),  but  not  those  legacies  which 
were  invalid  on  account  of  the  incapacity  of  the 
legatee  (vitio  personae),  which  was  the  case  with  a 
peregrinus.  The  Sabiniani  also  maintained  that  a 
man  could  leave  in  this  manner  only  what  was  his 
own,  for  the  only  way  in  which  the  legatee  could 
enforce  his  right  was  by  a  judicium  familiae  ercis- 
cundae,  in  which  judicium  it  was  necessary  that 
the  judex  should  adjudicate  that  which  was  given 
per  praeceptionem,  and  he  could  adjudicate  on 
nothing  else  than  the  res  hereditaria.  But  the 
same  senatusconsultum  made  a  legacy  valid,  which 
was  given  in  this  form,  even  if  the  thing  did  not 
belong  to  the  testator.  The  Proculiani  contended 
that  a  legacy  could  be  given  to  an  extraneus  per 
praeceptionem  ;  and  further  that  if  the  thing  was 
the  testator's  ex  jure  Quiritium,  it  could  he  sued  for 
(vindicari)  by  the  legatee,  whether  he  was  a  heres 
or  not  (extraneus)  ;  if  it  was  the  testator's  in  bonis, 
it  was  a  utile  legatum  to  the  extraneus  by  the 
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senatusconsultum  ;  and  the  heres,  if  he  was  the 
legatee,  could  obtain  it  in  a  judicium  familiae  er- 
ciscundae.  If  it  did  not  belong  to  the  testator  in 
either  way,  still  the  legatum  was  made  utile  both 
to  the  heres  and  the  extraneus  by  the  senatus- 
consultum. If  the  same  thing  was  thus  left  to 
more  than  one  either  disjunctim  or  conjunctim, 
each  had  only  his  share.  In  all  the  three  forms, 
except  the  per  damnationem,  only  Things  and 
Jura  in  re  could  be  the  objects  of  legata:  but  l»y 
the  per  damnationem  any  thing  could  be  made  the 
object  of  a  legatum  which  could  be  made  the  ob- 
ject of  an  obligatio. 

By  the  Law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  a  man  could 
dispose  of  his  property  as  he  pleased,  and  he  might 
exhaust  (erogare)  the  whole  hereditas  by  legacies 
and  bequests  of  freedom  to  slaves,  so  as  to  leave 
the  heres  nothing.  The  consequence  was  that  in 
such  cases  the  scripti  heredes  refused  to  take  the 
hereditas,  and  there  was  of  course  an  intestacy. 
The  first  legislative  measure  on  this  subject  waa 
the  Lex  Furia,  called  Testamentaria,  which  did 
not  allow  a  testator  to  give  as  a  donatio  mortis 
causa  or  as  a  legacy  more  than  a  thousand  asses 
to  one  person,  certain  kinsfolk  excepted.  (Gaius, 
iii.  225  ;  Ulp.  Frag.  i.  2,  xxviii.  7.)  But  this 
measure  was  a  failure,  for  it  did  not  prevent, 
a  man  from  giving  as  many  several  thousands  to 
as  many  persons  as  he  pleased,  and  so  exhausting 
his  estate.  The  Lex  Voconia  (b.  c.  169)  after- 
wards enacted  that  no  person  should  take  by  way 
of  legacy  or  donatio  mortis  causa  more  than  the 
heredes  (severally,  as  it  seems)  ;  but  this  lex 
was  ineffectual,  for  by  the  testator  distributing 
his  property  among  numerous  legatees,  the  heres 
might  have  so  small  a  portion  as  not  to  make  it 
worth  his  while  to  assume  the  burdens  attached  to 
the  hereditas.  (Gaius,  ii.  26  ;  Cic.  in  Vm\  i. 
43.)  The  Lex  Falcidia  (b.  c.  40)  at  last  took 
away  all  means  of  evasion  by  declaring  that  a  tes- 
tator should  not  give  more  than  three-fourths  in 
legacies,  and  thus  a  fourth  was  secured  to  the 
heres  ;  and  "  this  law,"  says  Gaius,  "  is  now  in 
force.""  The  Senatusconsultum  Pegasianum  extended 
the  same  rule  of  law  to  fideicommissa  [Fideicom- 
missum]  ;  and  the  Emperor  Antoninus  applied  it 
to  the  case  of  fideicommissa,  when  there  was  an 
intestacy.  (Dig.  35.  tit.  2.  s.  18.)  The  Lex  Fal- 
cidia applied  to  the  wills  of  persons  who  died  in 
captivity  (apud  hostes),  for  a  previous  Lex  Cor- 
nelia had  given  to  the  wills  of  such  persons  the 
same  force  as  if  they  had  died  cives  (in  civitate, 
Dig.  35.  tit  2.  s.  1). 

Legata  were  inutilia  or  void,  if  they  were  given 
before  a  heres  was  instituted  by  the  will,  for  the 
will  derived  all  its  legal  efficacy  from  such  institu- 
tion ;  there  was  the  same  rule  as  to  a  gift  of  free- 
dom. It  was  an  inutile  legatum,  if  in  form  the 
gift  was  given  after  the  death  of  the  heres,  hut  it 
might  be  given  on  the  event  of  his  death  ;  it  was 
also  inutile  if  given  in  form  on  the  day  before  the 
death  of  the  testator,  for  which  rule  of  law,  says 
Gaius,  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  (prettoso 
ratio).  A  legatum  could  not  be  left  in  the  way  of 
a  penalty  (  poenae  nomine),  that  is,  for  the  purpose 
of  compelling  the  heres  to  do  or  restraining  him 
from  doing  any  particular  act.  but  Justinian  made 
all  such  legata  good,  except  those  which  were  im- 
possible, or  forbidden  by  law  or  against  bom 
mores  (probrosa)  (Inst.  2.  tit.  2.  s  36).  A  legacy 
could  not  be  left  to  an  uncertain  person  (incerta 
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persona).  The  notion  of  an  uncertain  person  was 
not  of  a  person  who  could  never  be  ascertained, 
for  in  several  of  the  instances  mentioned  by  Gaius, 
the  person  or  persons  would  easily  be  ascertained 
(for  instance  "  qui  post  testamentura  consules  de- 
signati  erunt ")  ;  but  the  notion  of  the  uncertainty 
was  referred  to  the  mind  of  the  testator  at  the 
time  of  making  his  testament.  Accordingly  the 
persona  was  not  considered  incerta,  where  he  was 
one  of  a  certain  class,  such  as  cognati,  though  the 
individual  of  the  class  might  be  uncertain  till  the 
event  happened  which  was  to  determine  who  out 
of  the  class  was  intended  by  the  testator.  Such  a 
form  of  bequest  was  called  a  certa  demonstratio 
incertae  personae.  (Gaius,  ii.  238.)  A  legatarius 
must  have  the  testamenti  factio,  and  be  under  no 
legal  incapacity.  A  legacy  could  not  be  left  to  a 
postumus  alienus,  nor  could  such  a  person  be  a 
heres  institutus,  for  he  was  an  incerta  persona.  It 
has  been  explained  who  is  a  postumus  [Heres,  p. 
601,  a]  :  a  postumus  alienus  is  one  who  when  born 
cannot  be  among  the  sui  heredes  of  the  testator. 

It  was  a  question  whether  a  legacy  could  be 
legally  (rede)  left  to  a  person,  who  was  in  the 
power  of  another  person  who  was  made  heres  by 
the  same  will.  The  Proculiani  denied  that  such  a 
legacy  could  be  left  either  pure  or  sub  conditione. 
(Gaius,  ii.  244.)  But  if  a  person  who  was  in  the 
power  of  another  was  made  heres,  a  legacy  might 
be  left  (ab  eo  legari)  to  the  person  in  whose  power 
he  was  ;  for  if  such  latter  person  became  heres 
thereby  (per  earn),  the  legacy  was  extinguished, 
because  a  man  cannot  owe  a  thing  to  himself  ;  but 
if  the  son  was  emancipated,  or  the  slave  was  ma- 
numitted or  transferred  to  another,  and  so  the  son 
became  heres,  or  so  the  slave  made  another  person 
heres,  the  legacy  was  due  to  the  father  or  former 
master. 

Not  only  Res  singulae  could  be  given  as  a 
legacy,  but  also  a  part  of  a  universitas  of  things 
(universarum  rerum)  could  be  so  given  ;  thus 
the  heres  might  be  directed  to  share  a  half  or 
any  other  part  of  the  hereditas  with  another, 
which  was  called  partitio.  (Cic.  de  Leg.  ii.  20,  pro 
Caecin.  4  ;  Ulp.  Frag.  tit.  24.  s.  25.)  By  the  jus 
civile  there  might  be  a  legacy  of  a  ususfructus  of 
those  things  which  were  capable  of  being  used  and 
enjoyed  without  detriment  to  the  tlrngs.  By  a 
senatusconsultum  there  might  be  a  legacy  of  the 
abusus  of  those  things  which  were  consumed  in 
the  use,  as  money,  wine,  oil,  wheat,  bur  the  lega- 
tarius had  to  give  security  for  the  restoration  of 
the  same  quantity  or  the  same  value,  when  his 
right  to  the  enjoyment  ceased.  This  technical 
meaning  of  abusus,  that  is,  the  use  of  things  v\  Mch 
are  consumed  in  the  use,  is  contrasted  with  usus- 
fructus by  Cicero  (Top.  3  ;  Ueber  das  alter  rtes 
quasi -urns/mctm,  von  Puchta,  Rheinisches  Mas. 
Hi.  p.  H"2,  and  Puchta,  TnsiiL  ii.  §  255). 

A  legacy  might  be  transferred  to  another  per- 
son, or  taken  away  (adimi)  by  another  will  or 
codicilli  confirmed  by  a  will  ;  it  might  also  be 
taken  away  by  erasure  of  the  gift  from  the  will. 
Such  a  revocation  of  legacies  (ademptio  legatorum) 
seems  to  have  been  only  effected  in  the  way  men- 
tioned. The  expression  ademption  of  legacies  in 
English  law  has  a  different  meaning,  and  in  the 
case  of  a  specific  thing  corresponds  to  the  Roman 
extinction  of  legacies,  which  took  place  if  the  tes- 
tator disposed  of  tlie  thing  in  his  lifetime. 

If  a  legatee  died  after  the  day  on  which  the 
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legatum  had  become  his  (post  diem  legati  cedentem)^ 
it  passed  to  his  heres  ;  or  to  use  a  phrase  of  Eng- 
lish law,  the  legacy  was  vested.  The  phrase 
"  dies  legatx  cedit "  accordingly  means  "  the  time 
is  come  at  which  the  legacy  belongs  to  the  legatee," 
though  the  time  may  not  have  come  when  he  is 
entitled  to  receive  it ;  and  "  dies  venit "  denotes  the 
arrival  of  the  day  on  which  it  can  be  demanded. 
(Dig.  50.  tit.  16.  s.213.)  If  the  legacy  was  left  con- 
ditionally there  was  no  vesting  till  the  condition 
was  fulfilled.  By  the  old  law,  legacies  which  were 
left  unconditionally  or  from  a  time  named  (in  diem 
cerium)  were  vested  from  the  time  of  the  testator's 
death  ;  but  by  the  Lex  Papia  they  vested  from  the 
time  of  opening  the  will.  The  legacy  might  vest 
immediately  on  the  death  of  the  testator  and  yet 
the  testator  might  defer  the  time  of  payment.  (Dig. 
36.  tit.  2.  s.  21.)  A  legacy  might  also  be  left  on  a 
condition  of  time  only,  as  a  legacy  to  Tithis  when 
or  if  he  should  attain  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  in 
which  case  the  words  when  and  if  were  considered 
equivalent,  a  decision  which  has  been  adopted  in 
English  law,  in  cases  in  which  there  is  nothing  in 
the  will  which  gives  the  words  "  when  "  or  "  if  '* 
a  different  signification.  (Dig.  36.  tit.  2.  s.  5,  22  ; 
Hanson  v.  Graham,  6  Ves.  p.  243.) 

(Gaius,  ii.  191—245  ;  JJlp.Frag.  tit.  xxiv.&c.  ; 
Dig.  30—32,  &c.  ;  Inst.  ii.  tit.  20—22  ;  Pauius, 
S.R.  iii.  tit.  6.)  [Fideicommissum.]     [G.  L.] 

LEGA'TUS.  Legati  maybe  divided  into  three 
classes:  1.  Legati  or  ambassadors  sent  to  Rome 
by  foreign  nations ;  2.  Legati  or  ambassadors  sent 
from  Rome  to  foreign  nations  and  into  the  pro- 
vinces ;  3.  Legati  who  accompanied  the  Roman 
generals  into  the  field,  or  the  proconsuls  and  prae- 
tors into  the  provinces. 

I,  Foreign  legati  at  Rome,  from  whatever  coun- 
try they  came,  had  to  go  to  the  temple  of  Saturn 
and  deposit  their  name  with  the  quaestors,  which 
Plutarch  (Quaest.  Rom.  p.  275,  b.)  explains  as  a 
remnant  of  an  ancient  custom  ;  for  formerly,  says 
he,  the  quaestors  sent  presents  to  all  legati,  which 
were  called  lautia,  and  if  any  ambassador  was  taken 
ill  at  Rome,  he  was  in  the  car^  of  the  quaestors, 
who,  if  he  died,  had  also  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
his  burial  from  the  public  treasury.  When  after- 
wards the  number  of  foreign  ambassadors  increased 
in  proportion  as  the  republic  became  extended,  the 
former  hospitable  custom  was  reduced  to  the  mere 
formality  of  depositing  the  name  with  the  keepers 
of  the  public  treasury.  Previous  to  their  admis- 
sion into  the  city,  foreign  ambassadors  seem  to 
have  been  obliged  to  give  notice  from  what  nation 
they  came  and  for  what  purpose  ;  for  several  in- 
stances are  mentioned  in  which  ambassadors  were 
prohibited  from  entering  the  city,  especially  in  case 
of  a  war  between  Rome  and  the  state  from  which 
they  came.  (Liv.  xxx.  21,  xlii.  36,  xlv.  22.)  In 
such  cases  the  ambassadors  were  either  not  heard 
at  all,  and  obliged  to  quit  Italy  (Liv.  xlii.  36),  or 
an  audience  was  given  to  them  by  the  senate  (senatus 
legatis  datur)  outside  the  city,  in  the  temple  of 
Bellona.  (Liv.  1.  c. ;  xxx.  21.)  This  was  evidently 
a  sign  of  mistrust,  but  the  ambassadors  were  never- 
theless treated  as  public  guests,  and  some  public 
villa  outside  the  city  was  sometimes  assigned  for 
their  reception.  Tn  other  cases,  however,  as  soon 
as  the  report  of  the  landing  of  foreign  ambassa- 
dors on  the  coast  of  Italy  was  brought  to  Rome, 
especially  if  they  were  persons  of  great  distinction, 
as  the  son  of  Masinissa  (Liv.  xlv.  13),  or  if  they 
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came  from  an  ally  of  the  Roman  people,  some  one 
of  the  inferior  magistrates,  or  a  legatus  of  a  consul, 
was  despatched  by  the  senate  to  receive  and  con- 
duct them  to  the  city  at  the  expense  of  the  re- 
public. When  they  were  introduced  into  the 
senate  by  the  praetor  or  consul,  they  first  ex- 
plained what  they  had  to  communicate,  and  then 
the  praetor  invited  the  senators  to  put  their  ques- 
tions to  the  ambassadors.  (Liv.  xxx.  22.)  The 
manner  in  which  this  questioning  was  frequently 
carried  on,  especially  when  the  envoys  came  from 
a  state  with  which  the  Romans  were  at  war,  re- 
sembled more  the  cross -questioning  of  a  witness 
in  a  court  of  justice,  than  an  inquiry  made  with  a 
view  to  gain  a  clear  understanding  of  what  was 
proposed.  (Liv.  I.  c.  with  Gronov's  note.)  The 
whole  transaction  was  carried  on  hy  interpreters, 
and  in  the  Latin  language.  [Interpres.]  Vale- 
rius Maximus  (ii.  2.  §  3)  states  that  the  Greek 
rhetorician  Molo,  a  teacher  of  Cicero,  was  the  first 
foreigner  who  ever  addressed  the  Roman  senate  in 
his  own  tongue.  After  the  ambassadors  had  thus 
been  examined,  they  were  requested  to  leave  the 
assembly  of  the  senate,  who  now  began  to  discuss 
the  subject  brought  before  them.  The  result  was 
communicated  to  the  ambassadors  by  the  praetor. 
(Liv.  viii.  1.)  In  some  cases  ambassadors  not  only 
received  rich  presents  on  their  departure,  but  were 
at  the  command  of  the  senate  conducted  by  a 
magistrate,  and  at  the  public  expense,  to  the  fron- 
tier of  Italy,  and  even  further.  (Liv.  xlv.  14.)  By 
the  Lex  Gabinia  it  was  decreed  that  from  the  first 
of  February  to  the  first  of  March,  the  senate  should 
every  day  give  audience  to  foreign  ambassadors. 
(Cic.  ad  Quint.  Frat.  ii.  11,  12,  ad  Fam.  i.  4.) 
There  was  at  Rome,  as  Varro  {De  Ling.  Lot.  v. 
155,  Miiller)  expresses  it,  a  place  on  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  senate-house  called  Graecostasis, 
in  which  foreign  ambassadors  waited. 

All  ambassadors,  whencesoever  they  came,  were 
considered  by  the  Romans  throughout  the  whole 
period  of  "their  existence  as  sacred  and  inviolable. 
(Cic.  c.  Verr.  i.  33  ;  Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  Rom.  xi. 
25  ;  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  42  ;  Liv.  xxi.  10  ;  Dig.  50. 
tit.  7.  s.  17.) 

II.  Legati  to  foreign  nations  in  the  name  of  the 
Roman  republic  were  always  sent  by  the  senate 
(Cic.  c.  Vatin.  15)  ;  and  to  be  appointed  to  such  a 
mission  was  considered  a  great  honour  which  was 
conferred  only  on  men  of  high  rank  or  eminence  ; 
for  a  Roman  ambassador,  according  to  Dionysius, 
had  the  powers  {Qovffla  /col  Bvvafits)  of  a  magis- 
trate and  the  venerable  character  of  a  priest.  If 
a  Roman  during  the  performance  of  his  mission  as 
ambassador  died  or  was  killed,  his  memory  was 
honoured  by  the  republic  with  a  public  sepulchre 
and  a  statue  in  the  Rostra.  (Liv.  iv.  17  ;  Cic. 
Philip,  ix.  2.)  The  expenses  during  the  journey 
of  an  ambassador  were,  of  course,  paid  by  the  re- 
public ;  and  when  he  travelled  through  a  province, 
the  provincials  had  to  supply  him  with  everything 
he  wanted. 

III.  The  third  class  of  legati,  to  whom  the 
name  of  ambassadors  cannot  be  applied,  were  per- 
sons who  accompanied  the  Roman  generals  on  their 
expeditions,  and  in  later  times  the  governors  of 
provinces  also.  Legati,  as  serving  under  the  con- 
suls in  the  Roman  armies,  are  mentioned  along 
with  the  tribunes  at  a  very  early  period.  (Liv.  ii. 
59,  iv.  17.)  These  legati  were  nominated  {lega- 
bantur)  by  the  consul  or  the  dictator  under  whom 
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they  served  (Sallust.  Jug.  28  ;  Cic.  ad  AU.  xv.  11, 
ad  Fam.  vi.  6,  pro  Leg.  Manil.  19),  but  the 
sanction  of  the  senate  (senatusconsuUum)  was  an 
essential  point  without  which  no  one  could  be 
legally  considered  a  legatus  (Cic.  c.  Vatin.  I.  c, 
pro  Sext.  14)  ;  and  from  Livy  (xliii.  1  ;  compare 
xliv.  18)  it  appears  that  the  nomination  by  the 
magistrates  (consul,  praetor,  or  dictator)  did  not 
take  place  until  they  had  been  authorised  by  a 
decree  of  the  senate.  The  persons  appointed  to 
this  office  were  usually  men  of  great  military 
talents,  and  it  was  their  duty  to  advise  and  assist 
their  superior  in  all  his  undertakings,  and  to  act 
in  his  stead  both  in  civil  and  military  affairs. 
(Varro,  de  Ling.  Lot.  v.  87,  Miiller.)  The  legati 
were  thus  always  men  in  whom  the  consul  placed 
great  confidence,  and  were  frequently  his  friends  or 
relations ;  but  they  had  no  power  independent  of 
the  command  of  their  general.  (Caes.  de  Bell.  Civ. 
ii.  17,  iii.  51  ;  Appian,  de  Bell  Civ.  i.  38.)  Their 
number  varied  according  to  the  greatness  or  im- 
portance of  the  war,  or  the  extent  of  the  province : 
three  is  the  smallest  number  we  know  of,  but 
Pompey,  when  in  Asia,  had  fifteen  legati  When- 
ever the  consuls  were  absent  from  the  army,  or 
when  a  proconsul  left  his  province,  the  legati  or 
one  of  them  took  his  place,  and  then  had  the  in- 
signia as  well  as  the  power  of  his  superior.  He 
was  in  this  case  called  legatus  pro  praetore  (Liv. 
xxix.  9  ;  Lydus,  de  Magistr.  iii.  3  ;  Caes.  de  Bell. 
Gall.  i.  21),  and  hence  we  sometimes  read  that  a 
man  governed  a  province  as  a  legatus  without  any 
mention  being  made  of  the  proconsul  whose  vice- 
gerent he  was.  (Sallust.  Cat.  42.)  During  the 
latter  period  of  the  republic,  it  sometimes  hap- 
pened that  a  consul  carried  on  a  war,  or  a  pro- 
consul, governed  his  province  through  his  legati, 
while  he  himself  remained  at  Rome,  or  conducted 
some  other  more  urgent  affairs. 

When  the  provinces  were  divided  at  the  time 
of  the  empire  [Pbovincia],  those  of  the  Roman 
people  were  governed  by  men  who  had  either  been 
consuls  or  praetors,  and  the  former  were  always 
accompanied  by  three  legati,  the  latter  by  one. 
(Dion  Cass.  liii.  13;  Dig.  1.  tit.  16.)  The  pro- 
vinces of  the  emperor,  who  was  himself  the  pro- 
consul, were  governed  by  persons  whom  the 
emperor  himself  appointed,  and  who  had  been  con- 
suls or  praetors,  or  were  at  least  senators.  These 
vicegerents  of  the  emperor  were  called  legati  Au- 
gusti  pro  praetore,  legati  praetoni,  legati  consu- 
lages, or  simply  legati^  and  they,  like  the  governors 
of.  the  provinciae  populi  Romani,  had  one  or  three 
legati  as  their  assistants.  (Strabo,  iii.  p.  352 ;  com- 
pare Dig.  1.  tit.  18.  s.  7;  Tacit.  Ann.  xii.  59, 
Agricol.  c.  7 ;  Spanheim,  de  Usu  et  praest.  Numism. 
ii.  p.  595.) 

During  the  latter  period  of  the  republic  it  had 
become  customary  for  senators  to  obtain  from  the 
senate  the  permission  to  travel  through  or  stay  in 
any  province  at  the  expense  of  the  provincials, 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  managing  and  conducting 
their  own  personal  affairs.  There  was  no  restraint 
as  to  the  length  of  time  the  senators  were  allowed 
to  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege,  which  was  a 
heavy  burden  upon  the  provincials.  This  mode  of 
sojourning  in  a  province  was  called  legatio  libera, 
because  those  who  availed  themselves  of  it  en- 
joyed all  the  privileges  of  a  public  legatus  or 
ambassador,  without  having  any  of  his  duties  to 
perform.     At  the  time  of  Cicero  the  privilege  of 
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legatio  libera  was  abused  to  a  very  great  extent. 
Cicero,  therefore,  in  his  consulship  endeavoured  to 
put  an  end  to  it,  but  owing  to  the  opposition  of  a 
tribune,  he  only  succeeded  in  limiting  the  time  of 
its  duration  to  one  year.  (Cic.  de  Leg.  iii.  8, 
de  Leg.  Agr.  i.  3,  pro  Mace.  34,  Philip,  i.  2.) 
Julius  Caesar  afterwards  extended  the  time  during 
which  a  senator  might  avail  himself  of  legatio  libera 
to  five  years  (Cic.  ad  Att.  xv.  1 1),  and  this  law  of 
Caesar  (Lex  Julia)  seems  to  have  remained  in 
force  down  to  a  very  late  period.  (Suet.  Tiber. 
31 ;  Dig.  SO.  tit.  7.  s.  14.)  [L.  S.] 

LEGES.     [Lex.] 

LE'GIO.     [Exercitus.] 

LEGIS  ACTIO.     [Actio.] 

LEGIS  AQUI'LIAE  ACTIO.  [Damni  In- 
juria Actio.] 

LEGI'TIMA  ACTIO.     [Actio.] 

LEG1TIMA  HERETHTAS.     [Heres.] 

LEIPOMARTYRIOU  DIKE  (A«ttoWtu- 
pi'ou  SIkti).     [Martyria.] 

LEIPONAUTIOU  GRAPHE  (AeiiroxttuTfou 
ypaQij).  The  indictment  for  desertion  from  the 
fleet  was  preferred  before  the  tribunal  of  the  stra- 
tegi ;  and  the  court  which  under  their  superintend- 
ence sat  for  the  trial  of  this  and  similar  military 
offences  was  composed  of  citizens  who  had  been 
engaged  in  the  expedition  in  question.  (Meier,  Aft. 
Proc.  pp.  108, 133.)  The  penalty  upon  conviction 
Beems  to  have  been  a  fine,  and  the  complete  dis- 
franchisement of  the  offender  and  his  descendants. 
(Petit.  Leg.  Att.  pp.  401,  667.)  [J.  S.  M.] 

LEIPOSTRATIOU  GRAPHE  (XerawTpo- 
rlov  ypcupij).  The  circumstances  of  the  trial  for 
desertion  from  the  army  and  the  penalties  inflicted 
upon  conviction  were  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  de- 
sertion from  the  fleet  [Leiponautiou  Graphs], 
and  the  offence  was  also  punishable  by  an  eisan- 
gelia,  which,  Heraldus  suggests,  would  be  fre- 
quently adopted  when  the  accuser  was  solicitous 
to  impose  silence  upon  a  political  opponent  by  pro- 
curing his  disfranchisement,  as  this  was  a  necessary 
consequence  of  judgment  being  given  against  the 
defendant,  and  prevented  his  speaking  or  appearing 
in  public.  The  eisangelia  in  such  case  would  be 
preferred  before  the  assembly  of  the  people,  by 
which,  if  reasonable  cause  appeared,  it  would  be 
submitted  to  the  decision  of  one  of  the  ordinary 
legal  tribunals.  (Herald.  Animad.  in  Salmas. 
p.  242.)  [J.S.M.] 

LEIPOTAXIOU      GRAPHE     (AeiTroTttfiou 

yptupil).       [ASTRATEIAS    GRAPHE.] 

LEITU'RGIA  (\eiTovpyla,  from  Xetrov,  Ion. 
MfliToz/,  i.  e.  S^offioi/,  or,  according  to  others, 
irpvTaveiov),  is  the  name  of  certain  personal  ser- 
vices which  at  Athens  and  in  some  other  Greek 
republics,  every  citizen,  who  possessed  a  certain 
amount  of  property,  had  to  perform  towards  the 
state.  These  personal  services,  which  in  all  cases 
were  connected  with  considerable  expense,  occur 
in  the  history  of  Attica  as  early  as  the  time  of  the 
Peisistratids  (Aristot.  Oeconom.  ii.  5),  and  were 
probably,  if  not  introduced,  at  least  sanctioned  by 
the  legislation  of  Solon.  They  were  at  first  a 
natural  consequence  of  the  greater  political  privi- 
leges enjoyed  by  the  wealthy,  who,  in  return,  had 
also  to  perform  heavier  duties  towards  the  re- 
public ;  but  when  the  Athenian  democracy  was  at 
its  height,  the  original  character  of  these  liturgies 
became  changed,  for  as  every  citizen  now  enjoyed 
the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  the  wealthiest, 
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they  were  simply  a  tax  upon  property  connected 
with  personal  labour  and  exertion  (jois  xpbfla<r' 
Kal  rip  adi^iaTi  \eLTovpye7v).  Notwithstanding 
this  altered  character  of  the  liturgies,  we  scarcely 
ever  find  that  complaints  were  made  by  persons 
subject  to  them  ;  many  wealthy  Athenians,  on  the 
contrary,  ruined  their  estates  by  their  ambitious 
exertions,  and  by  the  desire  to  gain  the  favour  of 
the  people.  (Xen.  de  Rep.  Ath.  i.  13  ;  Demosth. 
c.  Euerget.  p.  1155  ;  compare  Lys.  pro  bon.  Alcib. 
p.  646  and  657  ;  Isocrat.  de  Big.  15  ;  Aristot. 
Polit.  v.  7.  p.  173,  ed.  Gottling.)  To  do  no  more 
than  the  law  required  (atpoo-tovffQai,  Isaeus,  de 
Apollod.  c.  38)  was  at  Athens  considered  as  a  dis- 
grace, and  in  some  cases  a  wealthy  Athenian, 
even  when  it  was  not  his  turn,  would  volunteer 
to  perform  a  liturgy.  (Demosth.  c.  Mid.  p.  519, 
566,  &c. ;  compare  Bdckh,  Pub.  Econ.  of  Athena, 
p.  448,  &c,  2d  ed.) 

All  liturgies  may  be  divided  into  two  classes : 
1.  ordinary  or  encyclic  liturgies  (iytcvtcKioi  \eirovp- 
ylai,  Demosth.  c.  Lept.  p.  463),  and  2.  extraordi- 
nary liturgies.  The  former  were  called  encyclic, 
because  they  recurred  every  year  at  certain  festive 
seasons,  and  comprised  the  x°pvy^  yvfj-yatriapxia, 
\afiiraSapxia,  apxtOewpia,  and  eoTitHns,  which 
are  all  described  in  separate  articles.  [Choregus  ; 
Gymnasium  ;  Lampadephoria  ;  Theoria  ; 
Hestiasis.]  Every  Athenian  who  possessed  three 
talents  and  above,  was  subject  to  them  (Demosth. 
c.  Aphob.  p.  833  ;  Isaeus,  de  Pyrrh.  leered,  c.  80), 
and  they  were  undertaken  in  turns  by  the  mem- 
bers of  every  tribe  who  possessed  the  property 
qualification  just  mentioned,  unless  some  one  vo- 
lunteered to  undertake  a  liturgy  for  another  per- 
son. But  the  law  did  not  allow  any  one  to  be 
compelled  to  undertake  more  than  one  liturgy  at 
a  time  (Demosth.  c.  Lept.  p.  462,  c.  Polyclet.  p. 
1209),  and  he  who  had  in  one  year  performed  a 
liturgy,  was  free  for  the  next  (it/iavrov  niaXiiribp 
eKairros  AetToup7et,  Demosth.  c.  Lept.  p.  459),  bo 
that  legally  a  person  had  to  perform  a  liturgy  only 
every  other  year.  Those  whose  turn  it  was  to 
undertake  any  of  the  ordinary  liturgies,  were  al- 
ways appointed  by  their  own  tribe  (Demosth. 
c.  Mid.  pp.  510,  519),  or  in  other  words,  by  the 
iiriiii\TjTal  -rav  (pv\av  (Tittmann,  Griech.  Staatsv. 
p.  296,  &c),  and  the  tribe  shared  praise  as  well 
as  blame  with  its  K*Lrovpy6s. 

The  persons  who  were  exempt  from  all  kinds  of 
liturgies  were  the  nine  archons,  heiresses,  and  or- 
phans until  after  the  commencement  of  the  second 
year  of  their  coming  of  age.  (Lysias,  c.  Diogeit. 
p.  908  ;  Demosth.  de  Symmor.  p.  182.)  Some- 
times the  exemption  from  liturgies  (aTeAefa)  was 
granted  to  persons  for  especial  merits  towards  the 
republic.    (Demosth.  c.  Lept.  p.  466,  &c.) 

The  only  kind  of  extraordinary  liturgy  to  which 
the  name  is  properly  applied,  is  the  trierarchy 
(rpiripapxla) ;  in  the  earlier  times,  however,  the 
service  in  the  armies  was  in  reality  no  more  than 
an  extraordinary  liturgy.  [See  Eisphora  and 
Trierarchia.]  In  later  times,  during  and  after 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  the  expenses  of  a 
liturgy  were  found  too  heavy  for  one  person,  we 
find  that  in  many  instances  two  persons  combined 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  liturgy  (owreAeta). 
Such  was  the  case  with  the  choregia  and  the 
trierarchy.  (Hermann,  Polit.  Ant.  §  161.  n.  12 
and  13.) 

Liturgies  in  regard  to  the  persons  by  whom 
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they  were  performed  were  also  divided  into  \eirovp- 
yiat  woKiTiKatj  such  as  were  incumbent  upon 
citizens,  and  \urovpylai  r£>v  fxero'iKui/.  (De- 
mosth.  c.  Lept.  p.  462.)  The  only  liturgies  which 
are  mentioned  as  having  been  performed  by  the 
fierotKotj  are  the  choregia  at  the  festival  of  the 
Lenaea  (Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  JPlut.  954),  and  the 
eariafTis  (Ulpian,  ad  Demostk  Lept.  §  15),  to 
which  may  be  added  the  hydriaphoria  and  skiade- 
phoria.    [Hydriaphoria.] 

That  liturgies  were  not  peculiar  to  Athens,  has 
been  shown  by  Bb'ckh  (Pub.  Econ.  &c.  p.  299), 
for  choregia  and  other  liturgies  are  mentioned  at 
Siphnos  (Isocrat.  Aeginet.  c.  17)  ;  choregia  in 
Aegina  even  before  the  Persian  wars  (Herod,  v. 
83)  ;  in  Mytilene  during  the  Peloponnesian  war 
(Antiph.  de  Coed.  Herod,  p.  744)  ;  at  Thebes  in 
the  time  of  Epaminondas  (Plut.  Aristid.  1)  ;  at 
Orchomenos,  in  Rhodes,  and  in  several  towns  of 
Asia  Minor.  (Compare  Wolf,  Prolegom.  in  De- 
mcstk.  Lept.  p.  lxxxvi.  &c.  ;  Wachsmuth,  vol.  ii.  p. 
92,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

LEMBUS,  a  skiff  or  small  boat,  used  for  carry- 
ing a  person  from  a  ship  to  the  shore.  (Plaut. 
Merc.  i.  2.  81,  ii.  1.  35.)  The  name  was  also 
given  to  the  light  boats  which  were  sent  ahead  of 
ft  fleet  to  obtain  information  of  the  enemy's  move- 
ments. (Isidor.  Orig.  xix.  1  ;  Liv.  xxxi.  45,  xlv. 
10.)  Pliny  {H.  N.  vii.  56.  s.  57)  attributes  their 
invention  to  the  inhabitants  of  Cyrene. 

LEMNISCUS  (\7}fj.viffKos).  This  word  is  said 
to  have  originally  been  used  only  by  the  Syracu- 
sans.  (Hesych.  s.  v.)  It  signified  a  kind  of  co- 
loured ribbon  which  hung  down  from  crowns  or 
diadems  at  the  back  part  of  the  head.  (Fest.  s.  v.) 
The  earliest  crowns  are  said  to  have  consisted  of 
wool,  so  that  we  have  to  conceive  the  lemniscus  as 
a  ribbon  wound  around  the  wool  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  two  ends  of  the  ribbon,  where  they  met, 
were  allowed  to  hang  down.  See  the  representa- 
tions of  the  corona  obsidionalis  and  civica  in  p. 
359,  where  the  lemnisci  not  only  appear  as  a  means 
to  keep  the  little  branches  of  the  crowns  together, 
but  also  serve  as  an  ornament.  From  the  remark 
of  Servius  (ad  Aen.  v,  269)  it  appears  that  coronae 
adorned  with  lemnisci  were  a  greater  distinction 
than  those  without  them.  This  serves  to  explain 
an  expression  of  Cicero  (palma  lemniscata,  pro 
Rose.  Am.  35)  where  palma  means  a  victory,  and 
the  epithet  lemniscata  indicates  the  contrary  of 
infamis,  and  at  the  same  time  implies  an  honour- 
able as  well  as  lucrative  victory.  (Comp.  Auson. 
Bpist.  xx.  5.) 

It  seems  that  lemnisci  were  also  worn  alone  and 
without  being  connected  with  crowns,  especially  by 
ladies,  as  an  ornament  for  the  head.  (Plin.  H.N.  xxi. 
3.)  To  show  honour  and  admiration  for  a  person, 
flowers,  garlands,  and  lemnisci  were  sometimes 
showered  upon  him  while  he  walked  in  public. 
(Casaub.  ad  Suet.  Ner.  25  ;  Liv.  xxxiii.  19.) 

Lemnisci  seem  originally  to  have  been  made  of 
wool,  and  afterwards  of  the  finest  kinds  of  bast 
(phiiyrae,  Plin.  H.  N.  xv.  14)  ;  but  during  the 
latter  period  of  the  republic  the  wealthy  Crassus 
not  only  made  the  foliage  or  leaves  of  crowns  of 
thin  sheets  of  gold  and  silver,  hut  the  lemnisci 
likewise  ;  and  P.  Claudius  Pulcher  embellished  the 
metal  lemnisci  with  works  of  art  in  relief  and  with 
inscriptions.    (Plin.  hi.  N.  xxi.  3.) 

The  word  lemniscus  is  used  by  medical  writers 
in  the  signification  of  a  kind  of  liniment  applied  to 
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wounds.   (Celsus,  vii.  28 ;  Veget.  de  Re  Veter.  ii. 
14  and  48,  iii.  18.)  [L.S.] 

LEMURA'LIA  or  LEMU'RIA,  a  festival  for 
the  souls  of  the  departed,  which  was  celebrated  at 
Rome  every  year  in  the  month  of  May.  It  was 
said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Romulus  to  ap- 
pease the  spirit  of  Remus  whom  he  had  slain 
(Ovid.  Fast.  v.  473,  &c),  and  to  have  been  called 
originally  Remuria.  It  was  celebrated  at  night 
and  in  silence,  and  during  three  alternate  days, 
that  is,  on  the  ninth,  eleventh,  and  thirteenth  of 
May.  During  this  season  the  temples  of  the  gods 
were  closed,  and  it  was  thought  unlucky  for  women 
to  marry  at  this  time  and  during  the  whole  month 
of  May,  and  those  who  ventured  to  marry  were 
believed  to  die  soon  after,  whence  the  proverb, 
mense  Maio  malae  nvbent.  Those  who  celebrated 
the  Lemuralia,  walked  barefooted,  washed  their 
hands  three  times,  and  threw  nine  times  black 
beans  behind  their  backs,  believing  by  this  cere- 
mony to  secure  themselves  against  the  Lemures. 
(Varro,  Vita  pop.  Rom.  Fragm.  p.  241,  ed. 
Bipont ;  Servius,  ad  Aen.  i.  276.)  As  regards 
the  solemnities  on  each  of  the  three  days,  we  only 
know  that  on  the  second  there  were  games  in  the 
circus  in  honour  of  Mars  (Ovid.  Fast.  v.  597),  and 
that  on  the  third  day  the  images  of  the  thirty 
Argei,  made  of  rushes,  were  thrown  from  the  pons 
sublicius  into  the  Tiber  by  the  Vestal  virgins. 
(Ovid.  Fast.  v.  621  ;  Fest.  s.  v.  Deponfani;  com- 
pare Argei.)  On  the  same  day  there  was  a  fes- 
tival of  the  merchants  {festum  mercatorum,  Ovid. 
Fast.  v.  670,  &c),  probably  because  on  this  day 
the  temple  of  Mercury  had  been  dedicated  in  the 
year  495  b.c.  (Liv.  ii,  21.)  On  this  occasion  the 
merchants  offered  up  incense,  and  by  means  of  a 
laurel-branch  sprinkled  themselves  and  their  goodH 
with  water  from  the  well  of  Mercury  at  the  Porta 
Capena,  hoping  thereby  to  make  their  business 
prosper.  [L.  S.] 

LEMURES.     See  Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Rom.  Bio- 
graphy and  Mythology. 

LENAEA.  [Dionysia,  p.  411,  b.] 
LENO,  LENOCI'NIUM.  Lenocinium  is 
defined  by  Ulpian  (Dig.  3.  tit.  2.  s.  4)  to  be  the 
keeping  of  female  slaves  for  prostitution  and  the 
profits  of  it ;  and  it  was  also  lenocinium  if  gain 
was  made  in  the  like  way  by  means  of  free  women. 
Some  lenones  kept  brothels  (lupanaria)  or  open 
houses  for  prostitution.  This  trade  was  not  for-  ♦ 
bidden,  but  the  praetor's  edict  attached  infamia  to 
such  persons  [Infamia].  In  the  time  of  Caligula 
(Sueton.  Cat.  40,  and  the  notes  in  Burmann's 
ed.),  a  tax  was  laid  on  lenones.  Theodosius  and 
Valentinian  endeavoured  to  prevent  parents  from 
prostituting  their  children  and  masters  their  female 
slaves  by  severe  penalties  ;  and  they  forbad  the 
practice  of  lenocinium  under  pain  of  corporal 
punishment,  and  banishment  from  the  city,  and  so 
forth.  Justinian  (Nov.  14)  also  attempted  to  put 
down  all  lenocinium  by  banishing  lenones  from  the 
city,  and  by  making  the  owners  of  houses,  who 
allowed  prostitution  to  be  carried  on  in  them, 
liable  to  forfeit  the  houses  and  to  pay  ten  pounds 
of  gold :  those  who  by  trickery  or  force  got  girls 
into  their  possession  and  gave  them  up  to  prostitu- 
tion were  punished  with  the  "  extreme  penalties  ; " 
but  it  is  not  said  what  these  extreme  penalties 
were.     This  Novella  contains  curious  matter. 

The  Lex  Julia  de  Adulteriis  defined  the  leno- 
cinium which  that  lex  prohibited  (Dig.  48,  tit.  5 
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b.  2.  §  2).  It  was  lenocinium,  if  a  husband  al- 
lowed his  wife  to  commit  adultery  in  order  to  share 
the  gain.     The  legislation  of  Justinian  (Nov.  117- 

c.  9.  §  3)  allowed  a  wife  a  divorce,  if  her  husband 
had  attempted  to  make  her  prostitute  herself  ;  and 
the  woman  could  recover  the  dos  and  the  donatio 
propter  nuptias.  It  was  lenocinium  in  the  husband 
if  he  kept  or  took  back  (comp.  Sueton.  Domit.  8) 
a  wife  whom  he  had  detected  in  an  act  of  adultery  ; 
or  if  he  let  the  adulterer  who  was  detected  in  the 
act,  escape  ;  or  if  he  did  not  prosecute  him. 

With  respect  to  other  persons  than  the  husband, 
it  was  lenocinium  by  the  lex  Julia,  if  a  man  mar- 
ried a  woman  who  was  condemned  for  adultery  ; 
if  a  person  who  had  detected  others  in  adultery, 
held  his  peace  for  a  sum  of  money  ;  if  a  man  com- 
menced a  prosecution  for  adultery  and  discontinued 
it ;  and  if  a  person  lent  his  house  or  chamber  for 
adulterium  or  stuprum.  In  all  these  cases,  the 
penalty  of  the  lex  Julia  was  the  same  as  for  adulte- 
rium and  stuprum.  The  lex  in  this  as  in  other 
like  instances  of  leges,  was  the  groundwork  of  all 
subsequent  legislation  on  lenocinium.  Probably 
no  part  of  the  lex  Julia  de  adulteriis  was  formally 
repealed,  but  it  received  additions,  and  the  penal- 
ties were  increased.  (Rein,  Criminalrecht  der 
Romer,  p.  883.)  As  to  the  uses  of  the  words 
Leno,  Lenocinium,  in  the  classical  writers,  see  the 
passages  cited  in  Facciolati,  Lex.  [G.  L.] 

LKNUS  {Mv6s).    [Torcular.] 

LEONIDEIA  (AeowSeta),  were  solemnities 
celebrated  every  year  at  Sparta  in  honour  of 
Leonidas,  who,  with  his  300  Spartans,  had  fallen 
at  Thermopylae.  Opposite  the  theatre  at  Sparta 
there  were  two  sepulchral  monuments,  one  of  Pau- 
sanias  and  another  of  Leonidas,  and  here  a  funeral 
oration  was  spoken  every  year,  and  a  contest  was 
held,  in  which  none  but  Spartans  were  allowed  to 
take  part.    (Paus.  iii.  U.  §  1 .)  [L.  S.] 

LEPTON.     [Chalcous  ;  Obolos.] 

LEPTURGI  (\€TTrovpyot),  a  class  of  artificers, 
respecting  whom  there  is  some  doubt.  They  are 
commonly  supposed  to  be  carvers  of  fine  work  in 
wood  ;  but,  on  the  authority  of  two  passages 
(Plut.  Aemil.  Paul.  37  ;  Diod.  xvii.  115),  in  the 
former  of  which  ropeveiv  kol  heirrovpye'iv  are 
mentioned  together,  Raoul-Rocbette  supposes  that 
the  Lepturgi  were  those  who  beat  out  gold  and 
silver  in  thin  leaves  to  cover  statues  and  furniture  ; 
and  that  they  corresponded  to  the  Bractearii  A  rti- 
fices  among  the  Romans.  (Leitre  a  M.  Schorn, 
pp.189,  191.)  [P.S.] 

LE'RIA.     [Limbus  ;  Tunica.] 

LERNAEA  (Aepvam),  were  mysteries  (TeAe-Hj) 
eelebrated  at  Lerna  in  Argolis,  in  honour  of  De- 
meter.  (Paus.  ii.  36.  §  7.)  They  were  said  to 
have  been  instituted  by  Philammon.  (Paus.  ii.  37. 
§  3.)  In  ancient  times  the  Argives  carried  the  fire 
from  the  temple  of  Artemis  Pyronia,  on  Mount 
Crathis,  to  the  Lernaea.  (Paus.  viii.  16.  §  4.) 
These  mysteries  were  probably  a  remnant  of  the 
ancient  religion  of  the  Pelasgians,  but  further 
particulars  are  not  known.  [L.  S.] 

LESCHE  (AeVxT?),  *8  an  Ionic  word,  signify- 
ing council  or  conversation,  and  a  place  for  council 
or  conversation.  There  is  frequent  mention  of  places 
of  public  resort,  in  the  Greek  cities,  by  the  name 
of  AeVxai,  some  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  and 
others  so  called  because  they  were  so  used  by 
loungers  ;  to  the  latter  class  belong  the  agora  and 
its  porticoes,  the  gymnasia,  and  the  shops  of  vari- 
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ous  tradesmen,  especially  those  of  the  smiths, 
which  were  frequented  in  winter  on  account  of 
their  warmth,  and  in  which,  for  the  same  reason, 
the  poor  sought  shelter  for  the  night.  (Horn.  Od. 
xviii.  329  ;  Hes.  Op.  491,  499.)  In  these  pas- 
sages, however,  in  which  are  the  earliest  examples 
of  the  use  of  the  word,  it  seems  to  refer  to  places 
distinct  from  the  smiths'  workshops,  though  re- 
sorted to  in  the  same  manner ;  and  we  may  gather 
from  the  grammarians,  that  there  were  in  the 
Greek  cities  numerous  small  buildings  or  porticoes, 
furnished  with  seats,  and  exposed  to  the  sun,  to 
which  the  idle  resorted  to  enjoy  conversation,  and 
the  poor  to  obtain  warmth  and  shelter,  and  which 
were  called  \4a%ai  '•  at  Athens  alone  there  were 
360  such.  (Eustath.  ad  Horn.  I.  c. ;  Proclus,  ad 
Hes.  I.  c.  ;  Hesych.,  Etym.  Mag.,  s.  v. ;  Kiihn,  ad 
Act  V.  H.  ii.  34.)  Suidas,  referring  to  the  pas- 
sage in  Hesiod,  explains  &eo~xy  by  K&fiwos, 

By  Aeschylus  (Eum.  366)  and  Sophocles  (Ant 
160)  the  word  is  used  for  a  solemn  council ;  but 
elsewhere  the  same  writers,  as  well  as  Herodotus, 
employ  it  to  signify  common  conversation. 

In  the  Dorian  states  the  word  retained  the 
meaning  of  a  place  of  meeting  for  deliberation  and 
intercourse,  a  council-chamber  or  club-room.  At 
Sparta  every  phyle  had  its  lesclte,  in  which  and  in 
the  gymnasium  the  elders  passed  the  greater 
part  of  the  day  in  serious  and  sportive  conversa- 
tion, and  in  which  the  new-born  children  were 
presented  for  the  decision  of  the  elders  as  to 
whether  they  should  be  brought  up  or  destroyed. 
(Plut.  Lye.  16,  25  ;  Muller,  Dor.  iii.  10.  §  2,  iv. 
9.  §  1.)  Some  of  these  Spartan  leschae  seem  to 
have  been  halls  of  some  architectural  pretensions  : 
Pansanias  mentions  two  of  them,  the  AeVx*n  Kpo- 
Tavuj/j  and  the  Aetrx?]  tvoikiXt)  (iii.  14.  §  2,  15. 
§  8).  They  were  also  used  for  other  purposes, 
(Ath.  iv.  p.  138,  e.) 

There  were  generally  chambers  for  council  and 
conversation,  called  by  this  name,  attached  to 
the  temples  of  Apollo,  one  of  whose  epithets  was 
AecrxTjetJpios  (Harpocrat.  s.  v.  ;  Plut.  de  EI  ap. 
Delph.  p.  385,  b.  ;  Muller,  Dor.  ii.  2.  §  15,  note). 
Of  such  leschae  the  chief  was  that  which  was 
erected  at  Delphi  by  the  Cnidians,  and  which  was 
celebrated  throughout  Greece,  even  less  for  its  own 
magnificence,  than  for  the  paintings  with  which  it 
was  adorned  by  Polygnotus.  (Paus.  x.  25 ;  Bot- 
tiger,  Archaol.  d.  Makrei,  p.  296,  &c. ;  Diet,  of 
Biog.  s.  v.  Polygnotus.)  [P.  S.] 

LEUCA  or  LEUGA.  [Pes.] 
LEX.  Lex  is  defined  by  Papinian  (Dig.  1. 
tit.  3.  s.  1) :  — "  Lex  est  commune  praeceptum, 
virorum  prudentium  consultum,  delictorum,  quae 
sponte  vel  ignorantia  contrahuntur,  coercitio,  com- 
munis reiptiblicae  sponsion'1  Cicero  (de  Leg.  i.  6) 
defines  it  thus :  —  "  Quae  scripto  sancit  quod  vult, 
aut  jubendo,  aut  vetando."  (See  also  de  Leg.  ii. 
16.)  A  Law  is  properly  a  rule  or  command  of  the 
sovereign  power  in  a  state,  published  in  writing, 
and  addressed  to  and  enforced  upon  the  members 
of  such  state  ;  and  this  is  the  proper  sense  of  Lex 
in  the  Roman  writers. 

In  the  Institutes  (1.  tit.  2.  s.  4)  there  is  a  defi- 
nition of  a  Lex,  which  has  a  more  direct  reference 
to  that  power  which  is  the  source  of  law:  —  "  Lex 
est  quod  Populus  Romanus  senatorio  magistratu 
interrogante,  veluti  Consule,  constituebat."  The 
definition  of  Capito  (Gell.  x.  20)  is  "  Generale 
jussum   populi   aut   Tdobis    rogante   magistratu  j" 
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but  this  definition,  as  Gellius  observes,  will  not 
apply  to  such  cases  as  the  Lex  about  the  Impe- 
rium  of  Pompeius,  or  that  about  the  return  of 
Cicero,  which  related  only  to  individuals,  and  were 
properly  called  Privilegia. 

Of  Roman  Leges,  viewed  with  reference  to  the 
mode  of  enactment,  there  were  properly  two  kinds, 
Leges  Curiatae  and  Leges  Centuriatae.  Plebiscite. 
are  improperly  called  Leges,  though  they  were 
Laws,  and  in  the  course  of  time  had  the  same 
effect  as  Leges. 

Originally  the  Leges  Curiatae  were  the  only 
Leges,  and  they  were  passed  by  the  populus  in 
the  Comitia  Curiata.  After  the  establishment  of 
the  Comitia  Centuriata,  the  Comitia  Curiata  fell 
almost  into  disuse  ;  but  so  long  as  the  Republic 
lasted,  and  even  under  Augustus,  a  shadow  of  the 
old  constitution  was  preserved  in  the  formal  con- 
ferring of  the  Imperium  by  a  Lex  Curiata  only, 
and  in  the  ceremony  of  adrogation  being  effected 
only  in  these  Comitia.    [Adoptio.] 

Those  Leges,  properly  so  called,  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  were  passed  in  the  Comitia  Centu- 
riata, and  were  proposed  (rogabantur)  by  a  ma- 
gistrate of  senatorial  rank.  Such  a  Lex  was  also 
designated  by  the  name  Popvli  Scitum.  (Festus, 
s.  v.  Scitum  Pop.)  As  to  the  functions  of  the 
Senate  in  legislation,  see  Auctor  and  Senatus. 

A  Plebiscitum  was  a  law  made  in  the  Comitia 
Tributa,  on  the  rogation  of  a  Tribune :  "  Plebis- 
citum est  quod  plebs  plebeio  magistratu  interro- 
gante,  veluti  Tribuno,  constituebat."  (Inst.  1. 
tit.  2.  s.  4.)  "  Accordingly,"  says  Gaius  (i.  3), 
"  formerly  the  patricii  used  to  say  that  they  were 
not  bound  by  Plebiscita,  because  they  were  made 
without  their  sanction  (sine  aitctoritate  eorum)  ; 
but  afterwards  the  Lex  Hortensia  was  carried 
(b.  c.  288),  which  provided  that  Plebiscita  should 
bind  the  whole  populus  (in  the  larger  sense  of  the 
word),  and  thus  they  were  made  of  equal  force 
with  Leges/1  (Liv.  viii.  12  ;  Gell.  xv.  27  ;  Leges 

PUBLILIAE.) 

When  the  Comitia  Tributa  were  put  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  Centuriata,  the  name  Lex  was 
applied  also  to  Plebiscita,  and  thus  Lex  became  a 
generic  term,  to  which  was  sometimes  added  the 
specific  designation,  as  Lex  Plebeivescitum,  Lex 
sive  Plebiscitum  est  [Plebiscitum]. 

Cicero,  in  his  enumeration  of  the  sources  of 
Roman  law  (Top.  5),  does  not  mention  Plebis- 
cita, which  he  undoubtedly  comprehended  under 
"  leges."  Various  Plebiscita  are  quoted  as  leges, 
such  as  the  Lex  Falcidia  (Gaius,  ii.  227)  and  Lex 
Aquilia.  (Cic.  joro  Tullio,  8.  11.)  In  the  Table  of 
Heraclea  the  words  '*  lege  plebisvescito  "  appear 
to  refer  to  the  same  enactment ;  and  in  the  Lex 
Rubria  there  occurs  the  phrase  ss  ex  lege  Rubria 
sive  id  plebiscitum  est."  (Savigny,  Zeitschrift^  Sec. 
vol.  ix.  p.  355.) 

The  word  Rogatio  (from  the  verb  rogo)  properly 
means  any  measure  proposed  to  the  legislative 
body,  and  therefore  is  equally  applicable  to  a  pro- 
posed Lex  and  a  proposed  Plebiscitum.  Accord- 
ingly there  occur  the  expressions  "  populum  ro- 
gare,"  to  propose  a  lex  to  the  populus ;  and  "  legem 
rogare,"  to  propose  a  lex.  (Festus,  s.  v.  Rogatio.) 
A  Rogatio  then  is  properly  a  proposed  lex  or  a 
proposed  plebiscitum.  The  terms  Rogare,  Rogatio 
also  apply  to  a  person  being  proposed  for  a  magis- 
tratus  at  the  Comitia.  (Sail.  Jug.  29.)  The  form 
of  a  Rogatio,  in  the  case  of  Adrogatio,  which  was 
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effected  at  the  Comitia  Curiata  (per  popvli  toga, 
tionem),  is  preserved  by  Gellius  (v.  19) :  it  begins 
with  the  words  "  Velitis,  jubeatis,  &c.,"  and  ends 
with  the  words  "  ita  vos  Quirites  rogo."  The 
corresponding  expression  of  assent  to  the  Rogatio 
on  the  part  of  the  sovereign  assembly  was,  Uti 
Rogas.  The  rejection  of  a  Rogatio  is  expressed  by 
Antiquare  Rogationem.  (Liv.  xxxi.  6.)  The  term 
Rogatio  therefore  included  every  proposed  Lex, 
Plebiscitum,  and  Privilegium,  for  without  a  Rogatio 
there  could  be  no  command  (jussum)  of  the  Popu- 
lus or  Plebs.  But  the  words  Lex,  Plebiscitum, 
and  Privilegium  were  often  improperly  used  to  ex- 
press laws  (Gell.  x.  20)  ;  and  Rogationes,  after  they 
had  become  laws,  were  still  sometimes  called  Roga- 
tiones. The  term  Rogationes  is  often  applied  to 
measures  proposed  by  the  Tribunes,  and  afterwards 
made  Plebiscita :  hence  some  writers  (improperly) 
view  Rogatio  as  simply  equivalent  to  Plebiscitum. 
Besides  the  phrase  "  rogare  legem,"  there  are  the 
phrases  "  legem  ferre,"  to  propose  a  Lex,  and  "  ro- 
gationem promulgare,"  to  give  public  notice  of  the 
contents  of  a  Lex  which  it  was  intended  to  pro- 
pose ;  the  phrase  "  rogationem  accipere  "  applies  to 
the  enacting  body.  "  Lex  Rogata  "  is  equivalent 
to  "  Lex  Lata."  Legem  perferre  and  Lex  perlata 
apply  to  a  Rogatio  when  it  has  become  a  Lex. 
(Dig.  35.  tit.  2.  s.  1.  Ad  legem  Falcidiam.)  The 
terms  relating  to  legislation  are  thus  explained  by 
Ulpian  (tit.  1.  s.  3):  —  "A  Lex  is  said  either 
rogari  or  ferri;  it  is  said  abrogari,  when  it  is  re- 
pealed ;  it  is  said  derogari,  when  a  part  is  re- 
pealed ;  it  is  said  subrogari,  when  some  addition 
is  made  to  it ;  and  it  is  said  obrogari,  when  some 
part  of  it  is  changed."  A  subsequent  lex  repealed 
or  altered  a  prior  lex  which  was  inconsistent  with 
it.  It  appears  to  have  been  also  a  principle  among 
the  Romans  that  a  Law  by  long  desuetude  became 
of  no  effect.  (Comp.  Liv.  xxi.  63,  and  Cic.  in 
Verr.  v.  18.) 

As  to  their  form,  we  can  judge  of  the  Roman 
style  of  legislation  by  the  fragments  which  exist. 
The  Romans  seem  to  have  always  adhered  to  the 
old  expressions,  and  to  have  used  few  superfluous 
words.  Great  care  was  taken  with  such  clauses  as 
were  proposed  to  alter  a  former  lex,  and  great  care 
was  also  used  to  avoid  all  interference  with  a 
former  lex,  when  no  change  in  it  was  intended. 
The  Leges  were  often  divided  into  chapters  (capita). 
(See  the  tablet  of  the  Lex  de  Gallia  Cisalpina ; 
and  Cic.  ad  Att.  iii.  23.)  The  Lex  was  cut 
on  bronze  (aes)  and  deposited  on  the  Aerarium. 
(Sueton.  Caes.  28  ;  Plutarch,  Cat.  Min.  17.)  Pro- 
bably the  fixing  of  a  Lex  in  a  public  place  was 
generally  only  for  a  time.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  xiv. 
1 2.)  The  title  of  the  lex  was  generally  derived 
from  the  gentile  name  of  the  magistratus  who  pro- 
posed it,  as  the  Lex  Hortensia  from  the  dictator 
Hortensius.  Sometimes  the  lex  took  its  name 
from  the.  two  consuls  or  other  magistrates,  as  the 
Acilia  Calpurnia,  Aelia  or  Aelia  Sentia,  Papia  or 
Papia  Poppaea,  and  others.  It  seems  to  have  been 
the  fashion  to  omit  the  word  et  between  the  two 
names,  though  instances  occur  in  which  it  was 
used.  [Julia  Lex  et  Titia.]  A  lex  was  also 
often  designated,  with  reference  to  its  object,  as 
the  Lex  Cincia  de  Donis  et  Muneribus,  Lex 
Furia  Testamentaria,  Lex  Julia  Municipalis,  and 
many  others.  Leges  which  related  to  a  common 
object,  were  often  designated  oy  a  collective  name, 
as  Leges  Agrariae,  Judiciariae,  and  others.  Some' 
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times  a  chapter  of  a  lex  was  referred  to  under  the 
title  of  the  lex,  with  the  addition  of  a  reference 
to  the  contents  of  the  chapter,  as  Lex  Julia  de 
Fundo  Dotali,  which  was  a  chapter  of  the  Lex 
Julia  de  Adulteriis.  A  lex  sometimes  took  its 
name  from  the  chief  contents  or  its  first  chapter,  as 
Lex  Julia  de  Maritaiidis  Ordinibus.  Sometimes  a 
lex  comprised  very  various  provisions,  relating  to 
matters  essentially  different,  and  in  that  case  it 
was  called  Lex  Satura.  [Lex  Caecilia  Didia, 
Lex  Julia  Municipalis.] 

The  terms  in  which  a  Lex  was  expressed  were 
fixed  by  the  person  who  proposed  it ;  but  in  many 
cases  probably  he  would  require  the  assistance  of 
some  person  who  was  acquainted  with  technical 
language.  A  Lex  was  proposed  to  the  Comitia  in 
its  entire  form  for  acceptance  or  rejection:  there 
was  no  discussion  on  the  clauses,  and  no  alteration 
of  them  in  the  Comitia,  and  indeed  discussion 
of  details  and  alteration  were  impossible.  The 
Sanctio  of  a  Lex  (Rhet.  ad  Herenn.  ii.  10  ;  Papi- 
nian,  Dig.  48.  tit.  19.  s.  41)  made  a  Lex  which 
the  Romans  call  Perfecta.  In  a  Lex  Perfecta,  the 
act  which  is  done  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Lex,  is  declared  by  the  Lex  to  be  null.  If  a 
Lex  did  not  contain  this  Sanctio,  it  was  called 
Imperfecta.  A  Lex  was  called  minus  quam  per- 
fecta, when  the  act  which  was  done  contrary  to  its 
provisions  was  not  declared  null,  but  the  Lex  im- 
posed a  penalty.  (Savigny,  System,  &c.  vol.  iv.  p. 
549,  &c.)  This  division  of  Leges  into  Perfectae, 
&c.  is  obviously  only  applicable  to  such  Leges  as 
referred  to  what  the  Romans  called  the  department 
of  Privatum  Jus. 

The  number  of  Leges  was  greatly  increased  in 
the  later  part  of  the  republican  period  (Tacit.  Ann. 
in.  25 — 28),  and  Julius  Caesar  is  said  to  have  con- 
templated a  revision  of  the  whole  body.  Under 
him  and  Augustus  numerous  enactments  were 
passed,  which  are  known  under  the  general  name 
of  Juliae  Leges.  [Juliae  Leges.]  It  is  often 
stated  that  no  Leges,  properly  so  called,  or  Plebis- 
cita,  were  passed  after  the  time  of  Augustus  ;  but 
this  is  a  mistake.  Though  the  voting  might  be  a 
mere  form,  still  the  form  was  kept ;  and  if  this 
were  not  so,  the  passage  of  Gains  (i.  2,  &c),  in 
which  he  speaks  of  leges  and  plebiscite,  as  forms 
of  legislation  still  in  use,  would  not  be  correct. 
Besides,  various  leges  are  mentioned  as  having 
been  passed  under  the  Empire,  such  as  the  Lex 
Visellia,  a  Lex  Agraria  under  Caligula,  and  a  Lex 
Claudia  on  the  tutela  of  women.  (Gaius,  i.  157, 
171.)  It  does  not  appear  when  the  ancient  forms 
of  legislation  were  laid  aside,  but  they  certainly 
long  survived  the  popular  elections  to  which  alone 
the  passage  of  Tacitus  {Ann.  i.  15)  refers. 

In  the  Digest  a  Senatusconsultum  is  sometimes 
referred  to  as  a  Lex  (14.  tit.  6.  s.  9.  §  4  ;  s.  14)  ; 
in  which  there  was  no  great  impropriety  if  we 
have  regard  to  the  time,  for  Senatusconsulta  were 
then  laws.  Still  a  Senatusconsultum,  properly  so 
called,  must  not  be  confounded  with  a  Lex  properly 
so  called  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing 
that  the  Lex  Claudia  of  Gaius  was  a  Senatuscon- 
sultum, for  when  he  speaks  of  a  Senatusconsultum 
of  the  time  of  Claudius,  he  calls  it  such  (i.  84,  91). 
However  there  is  no  mention  of  any  Lex  being 
enacted  later  than  the  time  of  Nerva.  (Dig.  47. 
tit.  21.  s.  3.  §  1.) 

It  remains  further  to  explain  the  words  Rogatio 
and  Privilegium, 
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Rogatio  is  defined  by  Festus  to  be,  a  command 
of  the  Populus  relating  to  one  or  more  persons,  but 
not  to  all  persons  ;  or  relating  to  one  or  more 
things,  but  not  to  all.  That  which  the  Populus 
has  commanded  (scivit)  with  respect  to  all  per- 
sons or  things  is  a  Lex  ;  and  Aelius  Gallus  says, 
Rogatio  is  a  genus  legis  ;  that  which  is  Lex  is  not 
consequently  (continuo)  Rogatio  ;  but  Rogatio  must 
be  Lex,  if  it  has  been  proposed  (rogata)  at  legal 
comitia  (justis  comitiis).  According  to  this  defini- 
tion a  rogatio,  when  enacted,  is  Lex  ;  there  is  also 
Lex  which  is  not  rogatio :  therefore  we  must 
assume  a  general  name  Lex,  comprehending  Lex 
Proper  and  Rogatio.  The  passage  of  Aelius  Gal- 
lus is  emended  by  Goettling  (GeschzcJtte  der  Mont. 
Siaatsv.  &c.  p.  310) ;  but  his  emendation  is  founded 
on  mistaking  the  sense  of  the  passage,  and  it  con- 
verts the  clear  meaning  of  Gallus  into  nonsense. 
According  to  the  definition  of  Gallus,  Rogatio  was 
equivalent  to  Privilegium,  a  term  which  occurred 
in  the  Twelve  Tables  (Cic.  de  Leg.  iii.  1 9)  ;  and  it 
signified,  according  to  Gallus  (Festus,  s.  v.  Rogatio) 
an  enactment  that  had  for  its  object  a  single  per- 
son, which  is  indicated  by  the  form  of  the  word 
(privi-legium),  "  prirae  res  "  being  the  same  as 
"  singulae  res."  The  word  privilegium,  according 
to  the  explanation  of  Gallus,  did  not  convey  any 
notion  of  the  character  of  the  legislative  measures : 
it  might  be  beneficial  to  the  party  to  whom  it  re- 
ferred, or  it  might  not.  It  is  generally  used  by 
Cicero  in  the  unfavourable  sense  (pro  Domo,  1 7  ; 
pro  Sestio,  30  ;  rogationem  privilegii  similem,  Brut. 
23).  Accordingly  in  the  Republican  period  Privi- 
Iegia  were  not  general  Laws  or  parts  of  the  general 
Law :  they  bear  the  character  of  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule.  In  the  Corpus  Juris  Privilegium  is 
the  common  name  for  a  Jus  Singulare,  the  mean- 
ing of  which  is  explained  by  Savigny  (System,  &c. 
i.  p.  61). 

The  meaning  of  Lex,  as  contrasted  with  Jus,  is 
stated  in  the  article  Jus. 

Some  other  significations  of  Lex,  which  are  not 
its  proper  significations,  are  easily  explained  ;  for 
instance,  Lex  is  used  to  express  the  terms  or  con- 
ditions of  a  contract,  apparently  with  reference  to 
the  binding  force  of  all  legal  contracts.  In  English 
instruments  which  contain  covenants,  it  is  often 
expressed  that  it  shall  be  "  lawful "  for  one  or 
more  of  the  parties  to  do  a  certain  act,  by  which 
is  simply  meant  that  the  parties  agree  about  some- 
thing, which  is  legal,  and  which  therefore  makes 
a  valid  agreement.  The  work  of  Marcus  Manilius 
(Cos.  b.  c.  149)  on  sales  is  quoted  by  Cicero  (de 
Or.  i.  58)  as  "  Manilianas  venaliura  vendendorum 
leges."  (See  Dig.  18.  tit.  1.  s.  40,  where  Lex 
means  conditions  of  sale.)  Accordingly  we  find 
the  expression  Leges  Censoriae  to  express  the  con- 
ditions on  which  the  censors  let  the  public  pro- 
perty to  farm  ;  and  perhaps  the  term  also  signified 
certain  standing  regulations  for  such  matters,  which 
the  censors  were  empowered  to  make.  (Frag,  de 
jureFisci,  s.  18  ;  Dig.  50.  tit.  16.  s.  203.)  In  both 
the  cases  just  referred  to,  the  phrase  Lex  Cen- 
soria  is  used  (in  the  singular  number)  ;  and  this 
Lex,  whether  a  Law  proper  or  not,  seems  to  have 
been  divided  into  chapters. 

Lex  simply  sometimes  signifies  the  laws  of  the 
Twelve  Tables. 

The  extant  authorities  for  the  Roman  Leges  are 
the  works  of  the  classical  Roman  writers,  of  the 
Roman  Jurists,  and  inscriptions.     The  most  useful 
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modern  collection  is  that  in  the  Onomasticon  of 
Orellius,  intitled  "  Index  Legum  Romanarum  qua- 
rum  apud  Ciceronem,  ejusque  Scholiastas,  item 
apud  Livium,  Velleium  Paterculum,  A.  Gellium  no- 
minatim  mentio  fit."  There  are  also  extant  frag- 
ments of  several  laws  on  bronze  tablets,  such  as 
the  Lex  Thoria,  which  is  a  Lex  Agraria,  and  is 
cut  on  the  back  of  the  same  tablet  which  contains 
the  Lex  Servilia  ;  the  Lex  Rubria  ;  and  some  few 
other  monuments. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  Leges :  — 

ACI'LIA  I)e  Coloniis  Deducendis  (Liv. 
xxxii.  29). 

ACI'LIA.    [Repetundae.] 

ACI'LIA  CALPU'RNIA.     [Ambitus.] 

AEBU'TIA,  of  uncertain  date,  which  with  two 
Juliae  Leges  put  an  end  to  the  Legis  Actiones, 
except  in  certain  cases.     [Judex  ;  Actio.] 

Another  Lex  of  the  same  name  prohibited  the 
proposer  of  a  lex,  which  created  any  office  or  power 
(curatio  ao  potestas),  from  having  such  office  or 
power,  and  even  excluded  his  collegae,  cognati  and 
affines.  (Cic.  in  Rull.  ii.  8,  where  he  mentions  also 
a  Lex  Licinia,  and  in  the  pro  Domo,  20.) 

AE'LIA.  This  Lex  and  a  Fufia  Lex  passed 
about  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  of  the  city,  gave 
to  all  the  magistrates  the  obnunciatio  or  power  of 
preventing  or  dissolving  the  comitia,  by  observing 
the  omens  and  declaring  them  to  be  unfavourable. 
(Cic.  Phil.  ii.  32,  pro  Sestio,  15,  ad  Att.  ii.  9.) 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  stating  the  precise 
nature  of  these  two  Leges  ;  for  it  is  most  probable 
that  there  were  two.  The  passages  in  which  they 
are  mentioned  are  collected  in  Orellii  Onomasticon, 
Index  Legum. 

AE'LIA  De  Coloniis  Deducendis.  (Liv. 
xxxiv.  53.) 

AE'LIA  SE'NTIA.  This  law  which  was 
passed  in  the  time  of  Augustus  (about  a.  d.  3), 
chiefly  regulated  the  manumission  of  slaves  ;  a 
matter  that  has  been  put  under  certain  restrictions 
in  modern  slave  states  also. 

By  one  provision  of  this  law  slaves  who  had 
been  put  in  chains  by  their  masters  as  a  punish- 
ment, or  branded,  or  subjected  to  the  other  punish- 
ments mentioned  in  the  law  (Gaius,  i.  13),  if  they 
were  afterwards  manumitted  either  by  the  same 
master  or  another,  did  not  become  Roman  citizens 
or  even  Latini,  but  were  in  the  class  of  Peregrini 
dediticii.  [Dediticii.]  The  law  also  made  regula- 
tions as  to  the  age  of  slaves  who  might  be  manu- 
mitted. It  enacted  that  slaves  under  thirty  years 
of  age  who  were  manumitted,  only  became  Roman 
citizens  when  they  were  manumitted  by  the  Vin- 
dicta,  and  after  a  legal  cause  for  manumission  had 
been  established  before  a  consilium.  What  was 
a  legal  cause  (causa  justa),  and  how  the  consi- 
lium was  constituted,  are  explained  by  Gaius  (i. 
1 9,  20).  These  consilia  for  the  manumission  of 
slaves  were  held  at  stated  times  in  the  provinces, 
and  in  Rome.  A  slave  under  thirty  years  of  age 
could  become  a  Roman  citizen  if  he  was  made 
free  and  heres  by  the  testament  of  a  master,  who 
was  not  solvent.  (Gaius,  i.  21.)  The  law  also 
contained  provisions  by  which  those  who  were 
under  thirty  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  manumis- 
sion, and  had  become  Latini  in  consequence  of 
manumission,  might  acquire  the  Roman  citizenship 
on  certain  conditions,  which  were  these.  They 
must  have  taken  to  wife  a  Roman  citizen,  or  a 
Latina  coloniaria  or  a  woman  of  the  same  class  as 
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themselves,  and  must  have  had  as  evidence  of  that 
fact  the  presence  of  five  Roman  citizens  of  full 
age,  and  have  begotten  a  son  who  had  attained  the 
age  of  one  year.  On  showing  these  farts  to  the 
praetor  at  Rome,  or  to  the  governor  in  a  pro- 
vince, and  the  magistrate  declaring  that  the  facts 
were  proved,  the  man,  his  wife,  and  his  child  be- 
came Roman  citizens.  If  the  father  died  before 
he  had  proved  his  case  before  the  magistrate,  the 
mother  could  do  it,  and  the  legal  effect  was  the 
same. 

If  a  man  manumitted  his  slave  to  defraud  his 
creditors,  or  to  defraud  a  patron  of  his  patronal 
rights,  the  act  of  manumission  was  made  invalid 
by  this  law.  A  person  under  the  age  of  twenty 
years  was  also  prevented  from  manumitting  any 
slave,  except  by  the  process  of  Vindicta,  and  after 
establishing  a  legal  cause  before  a  consilium. 
The  consequence  was  that  though  a  male,  who 
had  completed  his  fourteenth  year,  could  make  a 
will,  he  could  not  by  his  will  manumit  a  slave 
(Gaius,  i.  37 — 40).  A  male  under  the  age  qf 
twenty  could  manumit  his  slave  so  as  to  make  him 
a  Latinus,  but  this  also  required  a  legal  cause  to  be 
affirmed  by  a  consilium.  The  provisions  of  the  Lex 
Aelia  Sentia,  as  to  manumitting  slaves  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defrauding  creditors,  did  not  apply  to  Pere- 
grini, until  the  provision  was  extended  for  their 
benefit  by  a  Sctum  in  the  time  of  Hadrian.  The 
other  provisions  of  the  Lex  did  not  apply  to  Pere- 
grini. The  application  of  the  principles  of  the 
Law  is  shown  in  other  passages  of  Gaius  (i.  66^ 
68,  70,  71,  80,  139,  iii.  5,  73,  74).  In  a  free 
state,  when  manumission  must  change  the  condi- 
tion of  slaves  into  that  of  citizens,  the  importance 
of  limiting  and  regulating  the  manumitting  power 
is  obvious.  Under  the  later  Empire  such  regu- 
lations would  be  of  little  importance.  This  law 
was  passed  according  to  the  constitutional  forms  in 
the  time  of  Augustus,  when  the  status  of  a.Civis 
had  not  yet  lost  its  value,  and  the  semblance  of 
the  old  constitution  still  existed  (Ulpian,  Frag, 
tit.  i. ;  Dig.  28.  tit.  5.  s.  57,  60  ;  38,  tit.  2.  s.  33 ; 
Tacit.  Annal.  xv.  55.) 

AEMI'LIA  de  Censoribus.  A  Lex  passed 
in  the  Dictatorship  of  Mamercus  Aemilius  (b.  c. 
433),  by  which  the  Censors  were  elected  for  a 
year  and  a  half,  instead  of  a  whole  lustrum.  (Liv. 
iv.  24,  ix.  33.)  After  this  Lex  they  had  accord- 
ingly only  a  year  and  a  half  allowed  them  for 
holding  the  census  and  letting  out  the  public  works 
to  farm. 

AEMI'LIA  BAE'BIA.  [Cornelia  Bakbia.] 

AEMI'LIA  LE'PIDI,  AEMI'LIA  SCAUR1. 
[Sumtuaiuae  Leges.] 

AGRA'RIAE.  [Agrariae  Leges  ;  and  Lex 
Apuleia  ;  Cassia  ;  Cornelia  ;  Flaminia  ; 
Flavia  ;  Julia  ;  Licinia  ;  Mamilia  ;  Sem- 
pronia  ;  Servilia  ;  Thoria.] 

A'MBITUS.    [Ambitus.] 

A'MPIA,  a  Lex  proposed  by  T.  Ampins  and 
T.  Labienus,  tr.  pi.  b.  c.  64,  by  which  Cn.  Pom- 
peius  was  allowed  to  wear  a  crown  of  bay  at  the 
Ludi  Circenses,  and  the  like.  (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  40  ; 
Dion  Cass,  xxxvii.  21.) 

ANNA'LES  LEGES  were  those  Leges  which 
determined  at  what  age  a  man  might  be  a  candi- 
date for  the  several  magistratus.  (Cic.  Philippe.  17.) 

The  first  Lex  which  particularly  determined 
the  age  at  which  a  man  might,  be  a  candidate  for 
the  several  magistratus  was  the  Villia.     It  was 
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proposed  by  L.  Villius,  tr.  pi.  b.  c.  180  (Liv.  xxv. 
2,  xl.  44.)  According  to  this  Lex  a  man  might 
bfi  elected  quaestor  at  the  age  of  thirty-one,  and 
consul  at  forty-three.      [Villia.] 

There  seems  to  have  been  also  a  Lex  Pinaria 
on  this  subject.     (Cic.  de  Orat.  ii.  65.) 

A'NTIA.    [Sumtuariae  Leges.] 

ANTO'NIA  de  Thermensibus,  about  B.C. 
72,  by  which  Thermessus  in  Pisidia  was  recog- 
nised as  Libera.  (Puchta,  Inst.  vol.  i.  §  69  ; 
Dirksen,  Bemcrkungen  uber  das  Plebiscitum  de 
Thermensibus.) 

ANTO'NIAE,  the  name  of  various  enactments 
proposed  or  passed  by  the  influence  of  M.  Antonius, 
after  the  death  of  the  Dictator  J.  Caesar,  such  as 
the  Judiciaria.  [Judex,  p.  650,  a.]  Another  lex 
that  was  promulgated  allowed  an  appeal  to  thepopu- 
lus  after  conviction  for  Vis  or  Majestas.  (Cic.  PHI. 
L  &.)  Various  other  measures  proposed  by  M. 
Antonius  are  mentioned  by  Cicero  (Phil.  i.  1, 
ii.43,  v.  3,  5),  Dion  Cassius  (xliv.  51,  xlv.  9,20, 
25,  34,  xlvi.  23,  24),  and  Appian  (Bell.  Civ.  iii. 
27,  30.) 

APULE'IA,  gave  a  surety  an  action  against 
Mb  co-sureties  for  whatever  he  had  paid  above  his 
share.  [Intebcessio.] 

APULE'IA  AGEA'RIA,  proposed  by  the  tri- 
bune L.  Apuleius  Saturninus,  b.  c.  101.  (Liv. 
Epit.  69  ;  Appian,  Bell.  Civ.  i.  29  ;  Cic.  pro  Sestio, 
16,  47.) 

APULE'IA  De  Coloniis  Deducendis  (Cic. 
pro  Balio,  21). 

APULE'IA  FRUMENTAR'IA,  proposed 
about  the  same  time  by  the  same  tribune.  (Auct. 
ad  Herenn.  i.  12.)     [Frumentariae  Leges.] 

APULE'IA  MAJESTA'TIS.     [Majestas.] 

AQUI'LIA    [Damni  Injuria  Actio.] 

ATE'RNIA  TARPE'IA,  b.  c.  455.  This  Lex 
empowered  all  magistratus  to  fine  persons  who  re- 
sisted their  authority ;  but  it  fixed  the  highest  fine 
at  two  sheep  and  thirty  oxen,  or  two  oxen  and 
thirty  sheep,  for  the  authorities  vary  in  this.  (Cic. 
de  Rep.  ii.  35  ;  Dionys.  x.  50  ;  Gell.  xi.  1  ;  Festus, 
i.  to.  Multam,  Ovibus,  Peadatus,  Niebuhr,  Hist, 
of  Some,  vol.  ii.  p.  300.) 

A'TIA  DE  SACERDO'TIIS  (b.  c.  63),  pro- 
posed by  the  tribune  T.  Atius  Labienus,  -  re- 
pealed the  Lex  Cornelia  de  Sacerdotiis.  (Dion 
Cass,  xxxvii.  37.) 

ATI'LIA  MA'RCIA,  enacted  B.  c.  312,  em- 
powered the  populus  to  elect  sixteen  tribuni  mi- 
litum  for  each  of  four  legions.     (Liv.  ix.  30.) 

ATI'LIA.    [Julia  Lex  et  Titia;  Tutor.] 

ATI'NIA,  allowed  no  usucapion  in  a  stolen 
thing.      (Gell.  xvii.  7;    Instit.    2.    tit.  6.    8.  2.) 

[FURTUM.] 

ATI'NIA,  of  uncertain  date,  was  a  plebiscitum 
which  gave  the  rank  of  senator  to  a  tribune.  (Gell. 
xiv.  8.)    The  measure  probably  originated  with  C. 
Atinius,  who  was  tribune  B.  c.  130.    (Plin.  H.  N. 
vii.  45  ;  Cic.  pro  Domo,  47.) 
AUFI'DIA.  [Ambitus;  Senatusconsultum.] 
AURE'LIA    JUDICIA'RIA.      [Judex,   p. 
650,  a.] 
AURE'LIA  TRIBUNICIA.     [Tribuni.] 
BAE'BIA  (b.  c.  192),  which  enacted  that  four 
praetors  and  six  praetors  should  be  chosen  in  al- 
ternate years  (Liv.  xl.  44)  ;  but  the  law  was  not 
observed.     (Meyer,  Orator.  Roman.  Fragm.  p.  90, 
2nd  ed.) 
BAE'BIA  CORNE'LIA    [Ambitus.] 
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CAECI'LIA  DE  CENSO'RIBUS  or  CEN- 
SO'RIA  (b.  c.  54),  proposed  by  Metellus  Scipio 
repealed  a  Clodia  Lex  (b.  c.  58),  which  had  pre- 
scribed certain  regular  forms  of  proceeding  for  the 
Censors  in  exercising  their  functions  as  inspectors 
of  Mores,  and  had  required  the  concurrence  of  both 
Censors  to  inflict  the  nota  censoria.  When  a 
senator  had  been  already  convicted  before  an  ordi 
nary  court,  the  lex  permitted  the  Censors  to  re- 
move him  from  the  senate  in  a  summary  way. 
(Dion  Cass.  xl.  57,  xxxviii.  13;  Cic.  pro  Sestio, 
25;  Dig.  50.  tit.  16.  s.  203.  De  Portorio.) 

CAECI'LIA  DE  VECTIGA'LIBUS  (b.  c. 
62),  released  lands  and  harbours  in  Italy  from  the 
payment  of  taxes  and  dues  (portorio).  The  only 
vectigal  remaining  after  the  passing  of  this  lex  was 
the  Vicesima.  (Dion  Cass,  xxxvii.  51 ;  Cic.  ad  Att. 
ii.  16,  ad  Quint,  i.  10.) 

CAECI'LIA  DI'DIA  (b.  c.  98),  forbade  the 
proposing  of  a  Lex  Satura,  on  the  ground  that  the 
people  might  be  compelled  either  to  vote  for  some- 
thing which  they  did  not  approve,  or  to  reject  some- 
thing which  they  did  approve,  if  it  was  proposed 
to  them  in  this  manner.  This  lex  was  not  always 
operative.  It  also  contained  a  provision  that  Leges 
must  be  promulgated  "  trinis  nundinis  "  before 
they  were  proposed.  (Cic.  PHI.  v.  3,  pro  Domo, 
16,  20,  ad  Att.  ii.  9.)  [Lex  and  Licinia  Junia.] 

CAECI'LIA  De  P.  Sulla  et  P.  Autronio 
(Orellii  Onomasticon). 

CAE'LIA  TABELLA'RIA.    [Tabbllariae 

CALI'GULAE    LEX    AGRA'RIA.    [Ma- 

MILIA.] 

CALPU'RNIA  DE  A'MBITU.   [Ambitus.] 

CALPU'RNIA  DE  CONDICTIO'NE.  [Per 
Condictionem.] 

CALPU'RNIA  DE  REPETUNDIS.  [Repe- 
tundae.] 

CANULE'IA  (b.  c.  445),  established  connu- 
bium  between  the  Patres  and  Plebs,  which  had 
been  taken  away  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables* 
(Liv.  iv.  1,  4  ;  Cic.  de  Rep.  ii.  37.) 

CA'SSIA  (b.  c.  104),  proposed  by  the  tribune 
L.  Cassius  Longinus,  did  not  allow  a  person  to  re- 
main a  senator  who  had  been  convicted  in  a  Judi- 
cium Populi,  or  whose  Imperium  had  been  abro- 
gated by  the  populus.  (Ascon.  in  Cic.  Cornel. 
p.  78,  ed.  Orelli.) 

CA'SSIA  (Tacit.  Ann.  xi.  25),  which  empowered 
the  Dictator  Caesar  to  add  to  the  number  of  the 
Patricii,  to  prevent  their  extinction.  (Compare 
Sueton.  Caes.  41.)  C.  Octavius  was  made  a  pa- 
trician by  this  lex.     (Sueton.  Aug.  2.) 

CA'SSIA  AGRA'RIA,  proposed  by  the  consu! 
Sp.  Cassius,  b.  c.  486.  (Liv.  ii.  41  ;  Dionys.  viii. 
76.) 

CA'SSIA  TABELLA'RIA.  [Tabellariae 
Leges.] 

CA'SSIA  TERE'NTIA  FRUMENTA'RIA 
(b.  c.  73)  for  the  distribution  of  corn  among  the 
poor  citizens  and  the  purchasing  of  it.  (Cic.  Verr. 
iii.  70,  v.  21.)    [Frumentariae  Leges.] 

CIN'CIA  LEX,  or  MUNERA'LIS.  This  lex 
was  a  plebiscitum  passed  in  the  time  of  the  tribune 
M.  Cincius  Alimentus  (b.  c.  204),  and  entitled  De 
Donis  et  Muneribus  (Cic.  de  Orat.  ii.  71,  ad  Att. 
i.  20  ;  Liv.  xxxiv.  4.)  One  provision  of  this  law, 
which  forbade  a  person  to  take  anything  for  his 
pains  in  pleading  a  cause,  is  recorded  by  Tacitus 
(Ann.  xi.  5),  Ne  quis  ob  acusam  orandam  pecuniary 
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donumve  accipiat.  In  the  time  of  Augustus,  the 
lex  Cincia  was  confirmed  by  a  senatusconsultum 
(Dion  Cass.  liv.  18),  and  a  penalty  of  four  times 
the  sum  received  was  imposed  on  the  advocate. 
This  fact  of  confirmation  will  explain  a  passage  in 
Tacitus  (Ann.  xiii.  42).  The  law  was  so  far  modi- 
fied in  the  time  of  Claudius,  that  an  advocate  was 
allowed  to  receive  ten  sestertia ;  if  he  took  any 
sum  beyond  that,  he  was  liable  to  be  prosecuted 
for  repetundae  (repetundarum  tenebaiur,  Tacit.  Ann. 
xi.  7;  see  also  Sueton.  Nero,  17,  and  the  note  in 
Burmann's  edition).  [Repetundae.]  It  appears 
that  this  permission  was  so  far  restricted  in  Tra- 
jan's time,  that  the  fee  could  not  be  paid  till  the 
work  was  done.     (Plin.  Ep.  v.  21). 

So  far  the  Cincian  law  presents  no  difficulty; 
but  it  appears  that  the  provisions  of  the  law  were 
not  limited  to  the  case  already  stated.  They  ap- 
plied also  to  gifts  in  general:  or,  at  least,  there 
were  enactments  which  did  limit  the  amount  of 
what  a  person  could  give,  and  also  required  gifts 
to  be  accompanied  with  certain  formalities  ;  and  it 
does  not  seem  possible  to  refer  these  enactments  to 
any  other  than  the  Cincian  law.  The  numerous 
contradictions  and  difficulties  which  perplex  this 
subject,  are  perhaps  satisfactorily  reconciled  and 
removed  by  the  following  conjecture  of  Savigny 
(Ueber  die  Lex  Cincia,  Zeitsehrifi,  &c.  iv.)  : — - 
"  Gifts  which  exceeded  a  certain  amount  were  only 
valid  when  made  by  mancipatio,  in  jure  cessio,  or 
by  tradition :  small  gifts  consequently  were  left  to 
a  person's  free  choice  as  before  ;  but  large  gifts 
(except  in  the  case  of  near  relations)  were  to  be 
accompanied  with  certain  formalities."  The  object 
of  the  law,  according  to  Savigny,  was  to  prevent 
foolish  and  hasty  gifts  to  a  large  amount ;  and 
consequently  was  intended  among  other  things  to 
prevent  fraud.  This  was  effected  by  declaring 
that  certain  forms  were  necessary  to  make  the  gift 
valid,  such  as  mancipatio  and  in  jure  cessio,  both 
of  which  required  some  time  and  ceremony,  and  so 
allowed  the  giver  opportunity  to  reflect  on  what 
he  was  doing.  These  forms  also  could  not  be  ob- 
served, except  in  the  presence  of  other  persons, 
which  was  an  additional  security  against  fraud. 
It  is  true  that  this  advantage  was  not  secured  by 
the  law  in  the  case  of  the  most  valuable  things, 
nee  mancipi,  namely,  money,  for  the  transferring  of 
which  bare  tradition  was  sufficient ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  gift  of  a  large  sum  of  ready  money  is 
one  that  people  of  all  gifts  are  least  likely  to  make. 

Savigny  concludes,  and  principally  from  a  pas- 
sage in  Pliny's  letters  (x.  3),  that  the  Cincian  law 
originally  contained  no  exception  in  favour  of  rela- 
tives; but  that  all  gifts  above  a  certain  amount 
required  the  formalities  already  mentioned.  The 
emperor  Antoninus  Pius  introduced  an  exception  in 
favour  of  parents  and  children,  and  also  of  near 
collateral  kinsmen.  It  appears  that  this  exception 
was  subsequently  abolished  (Cod.  Hermog.  vi.  1), 
but  was  restored  by  Constantine  (a.  d.  319)  so  far 
as  it  was  in  favour  of  parents  and  children  ;  and  so 
it  continued  as  long  as  the  provisions  of  the  Cincian 
law  were  in  force. 

As  to  the  amount  beyond  which  the  law  forbade 
a  gift  to  be  made,  except  in  conformity  to  its  pro- 
visions, see  Savigny,  Zeitschri/t,  &c.  iv.  p.  36. 

The  matter  of  the  lex  Cincia  is  also  discussed  in 
an  elaborate  essay  by  Hasse  (Rlieinisclies  Museum, 
1827),  and  it  is  discussed  by  Puchta,  Inst.  vol.  ii. 
§  206.     These  examinations  of  the  subject,  toge- 
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ther  with  the  essay  of  Savigny,  will  furnish  the 
reader  with  all  the  necessary  references  and  ma- 
terials for  investigating  this  subject. 

CLAU'DIA,  a  Lex  passed  in  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Claudius,  took  away  the  agnatorum  tutela 
in  the  case  of  women.     (Gains,  i.  171.) 

CLAU'DIA  De  Senatoribus,  b.  c.  218.  The 
provisions  of  this  Lex  are  stated  by  Livy  (xxi. 
63),  and  alluded  to  by  Cicero  (in  Verr.  v.  18)  as 
antiquated  and  dead. 

CLAU'DIA  De  Sociis,b.c.  177.  (Liv.xli.8,9.) 

CLAU'DIA  De  Senatu  cooptando  Hale- 
sinohum  (Cic.  in  Verr.  ii.  49). 

CLO'DI  AE,  the  name  of  various  plebiscita,  pro- 
posed by  Clodius  when  tribune,  B.  c.  58. 

Clodia  de  Auspiciis,  prevented  the  magis- 
trate from  dissolving  the  Comitia  Tributa,  by 
declaring  that  the  auspices  were  unfavourable. 
This  lex  therefore  repealed  the  Aelia  and  Fufia. 
It  also  enacted  that  a  lex  might  be  passed  on  the 
Dies  Fasti.  (Dion  Cass,  xxxviii.  13 ;  Cic.  i'b 
Vaiin.  1 7,  in  Pison.  4,  5.)     [Aelia  Lex.] 

Clodia  de  Censoribus.     [Caecilia.] 

Clodia  de  Civibus  Komanis  Interemptis, 
to  the  effect  that  "  qui  civem  Romanum  indemna- 
tum  interemisset  ei  aqua  et  igni  interdiceretur." 
(Veil.  Pat.  ii.  45.)  It  was  in  consequence  of  this 
lex  that  the  interdict  was  pronounced  against  Ci- 
cero, who  considers  the  whole  proceeding  as  a 
privilegium.  (Pro  Domo,  18,  &c,  Post  Redit.  in 
Sen.  2.  5,  &c.  ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxviii.  14.) 

Clodia  Frumentaria,  by  which  the  corn, 
which  had  formerly  been  sold  to  the  poor  citizens 
at  a  low  rate,  was  given.  (Dion  Cass,  xxxviii.  13  ; 
Cic.  pro  Domo,  10.)     [Frumentariae  Leges.] 

Clodia  de  Sodalitatibus  or  de  Collegiis 
restored  the  Sodalitia  which  had  been  abolished  by 
a  senatusconsultum  of  the  year  b.  o.  80,  and  per- 
mitted the  formation  of  new  sodalitia.  (Cic.  in 
Pis.  4,  pro  Sest.  25,  ad  Att.  iii.  15  ;  Dion  Cass, 
xxxviii.  13.) 

Clodia  de  Libertinorum  Supfragiis  (Cic. 
pro  Mil.  12,  33). 

Clodia  de  Rege  Ptolem aeo  et  de  exsu- 
libus  Byzantinis  (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  45  ;  Cic.  pro 
Dom.  8,  20,  pro  Sest.  26  ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxviii.  30  ; 
Plut.  Cat.  Min.  34). 

There  were  other  so-called  Leges  Clodiae,  which 
were  however  Privilegia. 

COE'LIA.     [Caelia.] 

COMMISSO'RIA  LEX.  [Commissoru 
Lex.] 

CORNE'LIAE.  Various  leges  passed  in  the 
dictatorship  of  Sulla  and  by  his  influence,  are  so 
called.    (Liv.  Epit.  89.) 

Agraria,  by  which  many  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Etraria  and  Latium  were  deprived  of  the  complete 
civitas  and  retained  only  the  commercium,  and  a 
large  part  of  their  lands  were  made  Publicum  and 
given  to  military  colonists.  (Cic.  in  Hull.  ii.  28, 
iii.  2,  3.) 

De  Civitate.  (Liv.  Epit.  86  ;  Cic.  pro  Dom. 
30,  pro  Caecin.  33,  35  ;  Sail.  Hist.  Frag.  lib.  1. 
Orat.  Lepidi.) 

De  Falsis.     [Falsum.] 

De  Injuriis.     [Injuria.] 

Judiciaria.     [Judex,  p.  650,  a.] 

De  Magistratibus  (Appian,  Bell.  Civ.  i. 
100,  101 ),  partly  a  renewal  of  old  Plebiscita  (Liv. 
vii.  42,  x.  13). 

Majestatis.     [M  ubstas.] 
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NCTUMARIA.      [Falsum.] 
De  Proscriptione  et  Proscriptis.     [Pro- 

6URIPTIO.] 

De  Provinciis  Ordinandis  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  i. 
.9,  Hi.  6,  8,  10). 
De  Parricidio.    [See  below,  Lex  de  Sica- 

RIIS.] 

De  Rejections  Judicum  (Cic.  Verr.  ii.  31  ; 
and  Orellii  Onomastkon). 

De  Repetundis  (Cic.  pro  Rabir.  4). 

De  Sacerdotiis.     [Sacerdotia.] 

De  Sententia  Ferenda  (Cic.  pro  Cluent. 
cc.  20, '27).  This  was  probably  only  a  chapter  in 
a  Lex  Judiciaria. 

De  Sicariis  et  Veneficis.  A  law  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  contained  some  provision  as  to 
homicide  (Plin.  H.  N.  xviii.  3),  but  this  is 
all  that  we  know.  It  is  generally  assumed 
that  the  law  of  Numa  Pompilius,  quoted  by  Fes- 
tus (s.  v.  Pariei  Quaestores),  "  Si  quis  hominem 
liberum  dolo  sciens  morti  duit  paricida  esto,"  was 
incorporated  in  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  is  the  law 
of  homicide  to  which  Pliny  refers  ;  but  this  can- 
not be  proved.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the 
laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  contained  provisions 
against  incantations  (malum  carmen)  and  poison- 
ing, both  of  which  offences  were  also  included 
under  parricidium  :  the  murderer  of  a  parent  was 
sewed  up  in  a  sack  (culeus  or  culleus)  and  thrown 
into  a  river.  It  was  under  the  provisions  of  some 
old  law  that  the  senate  by  a  consultum  ordered  the 
consuls  P.  Scipio  and  D.  Brutus  (b.  c.  138)  to  in- 
quire into  the  murder  in  the  Silva  Scantia  (Silva 
Sita,  Cic.  Brutus,  22).  The  lex  Cornelia  de  si- 
cariis et  veneficis  was  passed  in  the  time  of  the 
dictator  Sulla,  b.  c.  82.  The  lex  contained  provi- 
sions as  to  death  or  fire  caused  by  dolus  malus, 
and  against  persons  going  about  armed  with  the 
intention  of  killing  or  thieving.  The  law  not  only 
provided  for  cases  of  poisoning,  but  contained  pro- 
visions against  those  who  made,  sold,  bought, 
possessed,  or  gave  poison  for  the  purpose  of  poison- 
ing ;  also  against  a  magistratus  or  senator  who 
conspired  in  order  that  a  person  might  be  con- 
demned in  a  judicium  publicum,  &c.  (Compare 
Cic.  pro  Cluent  c.  54,  with  Dig.  49.  tit.  8.)  To 
the  provisions  of  this  law  was  subsequently  added 
a  senatusconsultum  against  mala  sacrificia,  other- 
wise called'  impia  sacrificia,  the  agents  in  which 
were  brought  within  the  provisions  of  this  lex. 
The  punishment  inflicted  by  the  law  was  the  in- 
terdictio  aquae  et  ignis,  according  to  some  modern 
writers.  Marcian  (Dig.  49.  tit.  8.  s.  8)  says  that 
the  punishment  was  deportatio  in  insulam  et 
bonorum  ademtio.  These  statements  are  recon- 
cilable when  we  consider  that  the  deportatio  under 
the  emperors  took  the  place  of  the  interdictio,  and 
the  expression  in  the  Digest  was  suited  to  the 
times  of  the  writers  or  the  compilers.  Besides, 
it  appears  that  the  lex  was  modified  by  various 
senatusconsulta  and  imperial  rescripts. 

The  Lex  Pompeia  de  Parricidiis,  passed  in  the 
time  of  Cn.  Pompeius,  extended  the  crime  of  par- 
ricide to  the  killing  (dolo  malo)  of  a  brother,  sister, 
uncle,  aunt,  and  many  other  relations  enumerated 
by  Marcianus  (Dig.  49.  tit.  9.  s.  1) ;  this  enumera- 
tion also  comprises  vitricus,  noverca,  privignus,  pri- 
vigna,  patronus,  patrona,  an  avus  who  killed  a 
nepos,  and  a  mother  who  killed  a  Alius  or  filia  ; 
but  it  did  not  extend  to  a  father.  All  privies  to 
the   crime  were  also  punished  by  the  law,   and 
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attempts  at  the  crime  also  came  within  its  pro- 
visions. The  punishment  was  the  same  as  that 
affixed  by  the  lex  Cornelia  de  sicariis  (Dig.  /.  c), 
by  which  must  be  meant  the  same  punishment 
that  the  lex  Cornelia  affixed  to  crimes  of  the  same 
kind.  He  who  killed  a  father  or  mother,  grand- 
father or  grandmother,  was  punished  (more  majo- 
rum)  by  being  whipped  till  he  bled,  sewn  up  in  a 
sack  with  a  dog,  cock,  viper,  and  ape,  and  thrown 
into  the  sea,  if  the  sea  was  at  hand,  and  if  not,  by 
a  constitution  of  Hadrian,  he  was  exposed  to  wild 
beasts,  or,  in  the  time  of  Paulus,  to  be  burnt.  The 
ape  would  appear  to  be  a  late  addition.  The  mur- 
derers of  a  father,  mother,  grandfather,  grand- 
mother only  were  punished  in  this  manner  (Mo- 
dest. Dig.  49.  tit  9.  s.  9)  ;  other  parricides  were 
simply  put  to  death.  From  this  it  is  clear  that  the 
lex  Cornelia  contained  a  provision  against  parri- 
cide, if  we  are  rightly  informed  as  to  the  provisions 
de  sicariis  et  veneficis,  unless  there  was  a  separate 
Cornelia  lex  de  parricidiis.  As  already  observed, 
the  provisions  of  those  two  leges  were  modified  in 
various  ways  under  the  emperors. 

It  appears  from  the  law  of  Numa,  quoted  by 
Festus  (s.  v.  Pariei  Quaestores)9  that  a  parricida 
was  any  one  who  killed  another  dolo  malo.  Cicero 
^pro  Hose.  Am.  c.  25)  appears  to  use  the  word  in 
its  limited  sense,  as  he  speaks  of  the  punishment 
of  the  culleus.  In  this  limited  sense  there  seems 
no  impropriety  in  Catilina  being  called  parricida, 
with  reference  to  his  country  ;  and  the  day  of 
the  dictator  Caesar's  death  might  be  called  a  parri- 
cidium, considering  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  name  was  given.  (Suet.  Caen.  c.  88.)  If  the 
original  meaning  of  parricida  be  what  Festus  says,  it 
may  be  doubted  if  the  etymology  of  the  word  (pater 
and  caedo)  is  correct ;  for  it  appears  that  paricida  or 
parricida  meant  murderer  generally,  and  afterwards 
the  murderer  of  certain  persons  in  a  near  relation- 
ship. If  the  word  was  originally  patricida,  the  law 
intended  to  make  all  malicious  killing  as  great  an 
offence  as  parricide,  though  it  would  appear  that 
parricide,  properly  so  called,  was,  from  the  time  of 
the  Twelve  Tables  at  least,  specially  punished  with 
the  culleus,  and  other  murders  were  not.  (Dig. 
49.  tit.  8,  9 ;  Paulus,  Recept.  Sentent.  v.  tit. 
24  ;  Dirksen,  Uebersicht>  <fcc.  der  Zwolftafelgcaetze. 
Leipzig.) 

sumtuariae.     [sumtuariae  leges,] 

Testamentaria.     [Falsum.] 

Tribunicia,  which  diminished  the  power  of  the 
Tribuni  Plebis.  (Veil,  Pat.  ii.  30 ;  Appian,  Bell 
Civ.  ii.  29  ;  Caes.  Bell  Civ.  I  7.) 

Unciaria,  appears  to  have  been  a  lex  which 
lowered  the  rate  of  interest,  and  to  have  been 
passed  about  the  same  time  with  the  Leges  Sum- 
tuariae  of  Sulla.     (Festus,  s.  v.  Unciaria.) 

De  Vadimonio.     [Vadimonium.] 

iDe  Vi  Publica.     [Vis  Publica.] 

There  were  other  Leges  Corneliae,  such  as  that 
de  Sponsoribus  [Intercessio],  which  may  be 
Leges  of  L.  Cornelius  Sulla. 

There  were  also  Leges  Corneliae  which  were 
proposed  by  the  Tribune  C.  Cornelius  about  B.  c. 
67,  and  limited  the  Edictal  power  by  compelling 
the  Praetors  Jus  dicere  ex  edictis  suis  perpetuis. 
(Ascon.  in  Cic.  Cornel  p.  58  ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxvi. 
23.)     [Edictum.J 

Another  Lex  of  the  same  Tribune  enacted  that 
no  one  "  legibus  solveretur,"  unless  such  a  measure 
was  agreed  on  in  a  meeting  of  the  Senate  at  which 
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two  hundred  members  were  present  and  after- 
wards approved  by  the  people  ;  and  it  enacted  that 
no  Tribune  should  put  his  veto  on  such  a  Sena- 
tusconsultum.     (Ascon.  in  Cic.  Cornel,  pp.  57, 58.) 

There  was  also  a  Lex  Cornelia  concerning  the 
wills  of  those  Roman  citizens  who  died  in  cap- 
tivity (apud  hostes).  [Legatum,  p.  676,  b;  Post- 
liminium.] 

CORNE'LIA  De  Novis  Taeellis,  proposed 
by  the  Tribune  P.  Cornelius  Dolabella,  B.C.  47,  and 
opposed  by  M.  Antonius,  Magister  Equitum.  (Liv. 
Epit.  113;  Dion  Cass.  xlii.  32;  Plut.  Anton.9.) 

CORNE'LIA  ET  CAECI'LIA  De  Cn.  Pom- 
peio,  b.  c.  57,  gave  Cn.  Pompeius  the  superintend- 
ence over  the  Res  Frumentaria  for  five  years,  with 
extraordinary  powers.  (Cic.  ad  Alt.  iv.  1 ;  Liv. 
Epit.  104  ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  9  ;  Plut.  Pomp. 
49.)     [Frumentariae  Leges.] 

CURIA'TA    LEX   De   Imperio.      [Impe- 

RIUM.] 

CURIA'TA  LEX  De  Adoptione.  [Adop- 
tio  ;  and  Gell.  v.  1 9 ;  Cic.  ad  Alt.  ii.  7  ;  Sueton. 
Aug.  65  ;  Tacit  Hist.  i.  15.] 

CORNE'LIA  BAE'BIA  DE  AMBITU,  pro- 
posed by  the  consuls  P.  Cornelius  Cethegus  and 
M.  Baebius  Tamphilns,  B.C.  181.  (Liv.  xl.  19  ; 
Schol.  Bob.  in  die.  pro  SuUa,  p.  361,  ed.  Orelli.) 
This  law  is  sometimes,  but  erroneously,  attributed 
to  the  consuls  of  the  preceding  year,  L.  Aemilius 
and  Cn.  Baebius.    [Ambitus.] 

DECEMVIRA'LIS.     [Lex  Duodecim  Ta- 

BULARUM.] 

DECIA  de  Duumviris  Navalibus  (Liv.  ix. 
30  ;  see  Atilia  Marcia). 

DI'DIA.       [SUMTUARIAE  LEGES.] 

DOMI'TIA  DE  SACERDO'TIIS.     [Sacer- 

DOTIA.] 

DUI'LIA  (b.  c.  449),  a  plebiscitum  proposed  by 
the  Tribune  Duilius,  which  enacted  "  qui  plebem 
sine  tribunis  reliquisset,  quique  magistratum  sine 
provocatione  creasset,  tergo  ac  capite  puniretur." 
(Liv.  iii.  55.) 

DUI'LIA  MAE'NIA  De  Unciario  Foenore 
b.  c  357.     (Liv.  ii.  16,  19.) 

The  same  tribunes  Duilius  and  Maenius  carried 
a  measure  which  was  intended  in  future  to  prevent 
such  unconstitutional  proceedings  as  the  enactment 
of  a  Lex  by  the  soldiers  out  of  Rome,  on  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Consul.     (Liv.  vii.  16.) 

DUO'DECIM  TABULA'RUM.  In  the  year 
B.  c.  462  the  Tribune  C.  Terentilius  Arsa  pro- 
posed a  rogation  that  five  men  should  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a  set  of  laws 
to  limit  the  Imperium  of  the  consuls.  (Liv.  iii.  9.) 
The  Patricians  opposed  the  measure,  but  it  was 
brought  forward  by  the  tribunes  in  the  following 
year  with  some  modifications :  the  new  rogation 
proposed  that  ten  men  should  be  appointed  (legum 
latores)  from  the  plebs  and  the  patricii,  who  were 
to  make  laws  for  the  advantage  of  both  classes,  and 
for  the  "  equalizing  of  liberty,"  a  phrase  the  im- 
port of  which  can  only  be  understood  by  reference 
to  the  disputes  between  the  two  classes.  (Liv.  ii. 
10  ;  Dionys.  x.  3.)  According  to  Dionysius  (x. 
52,  54)  in  the  year  B.c.  454  the  Senate  assented 
to  a  Plebiscitum,  pursuant  to  which  commissioners 
were  to  be  sent  to  Athens  and  the  Greek  cities 
generally,  in  order  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  their  laws.  Three  commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose.  On  the  return  of  the 
commissioners,  B.  c.  452,  it  was  agreed  that  persons 
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should  be  appointed  to  draw  up  the  code  of  laws 
(decemviri  Legibus  scribundis),  but  they  were  to 
be  chosen  only  from  the  Patricians,  with  a  provi- 
sion that  the  rights  of  the  Plebeians  should  be 
respected  by  the  decemviri  in  drawing  up  the 
laws.  (Liv.  iii.  32,  &c.)  In  the  following  year 
(B.C.  451)  the  Decemviri  were  appointed  in  the 
Comitia  Centuriata,  and  during  the  time  of  their 
office  no  other  magistrates  were  chosen.  The  body 
consisted  of  ten  Patricians,  including  the  three 
commissioners  who  had  been  sent  abroad :  Appiua 
Claudius,  Consul  designatus,  was  at  the  head  of  the 
body.  The  Ten  took  the  administration  of  affairs 
in  turn,  and  the  Insignia  of  office  were  only  used 
by  him  who  for  the  time  being  directed  the  ad- 
ministration. (Liv.  iii.  33.)  Ten  Tables  of  Lawb 
were  prepared  during  the  year,  and  after  being 
approved  by  the  Senate  were  confirmed  by  the 
Comitia  Centuriata.  As  it  was  considered  that 
some  further  Laws  were  wanted,  Decemviri  were 
again  elected  B.  c.  450,  consisting  of  Appius  Clau- 
dius and  his  friends :  but  the  second  body  of 
Decemviri  comprised  three  plebeians,  according  to 
Dionysius  (x.  58),  but  Livy  (iv.  3)  speaks  only  of 
Patricians.  Two  more  Tables  were  added  by 
these  Decemviri,  which  Cicero  (de  Repub.  ii.  37) 
calls  "  Duae  tabulae  iniquarum  legum."  The  pro- 
vision which  allowed  no  connubium  between  the 
Patres  and  the  Plebs  is  referred  to  the  Eleventh 
Table.  (Dirksen,  Uebersicht,  &c,  p.  740.)  The 
whole  Twelve  Tables  were  first  published  in  the 
consulship  of  L.  Valerius  and  M.  Horatius  after 
the  downfall  of  the  Decemviri,  b.  c.  449.  (Liv.  iii. 
54,  57.)  This  the  first  attempt  to  make  a  code 
remained  also  the  only  attempt  for  near  one  thou- 
sand years,  until  the  legislation  of  Justinian.  The 
Twelve  Tables  are  mentioned  by  the  Roman 
writers  under  a  great  variety  of  names :  Leges  De- 
cemvirales,  Lex Decemviralis,  Leges  XII.^Lex  XII, 
tabula-ram  or  Duodecimo  and  sometimes  they  are 
referred  to  under  the  names  of  Leges  and  Lex 
simply,  as  being  pre-eminently  The  Law. 

The  Laws  were  cut  on  bronze  tablets  and  put 
up  in  a  public  place.  (Liv.  iii.  57 ;  Diod.  xii.  56.) 
Pomponius  (Dig.  1.  tit.  2.  s.  2.  §  4)  states  that  the 
first  Ten  Tables  were  on  ivory  (tabulae  eboreae): 
a  note  of  Zimmern  (Gesch.  des  Rom.  PrivatrecMs, 
vol.  i.  p.  101)  contains  references  to  various  autho- 
rities which  treat  of  this  disputed  matter.  After 
the  burning  of  the  city  by  the  Gauls  (Liv.  vi.  1), 
an  order  was  made  to  collect  the  old  foedera  and 
leges  ;  for,  as  it  has  been  well  remarked,  Livy's 
words,  which  are  supposed  to  imply  that  the 
Twelve  Tables  were  lost,  and  restored  or  recon- 
structed, may  just  as  well  mean  that  they  were 
not  lost.  Indeed,  the  juster  interpretation  of  the 
passage  is,  that  they  were  looked  for  and  were 
found.  However  this  may  be,  neither  the  Romans 
of  the  age  of  Cicero  nor  at  any  time  after  had 
any  doubt  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  collection 
which  then  existed. 

The  legislation  of  the  Twelve  Tables  has  been  a 
fruitful  matter  of  speculation  and  inquiry  to  modern 
historians  and  jurists,  who  have  often  handled  the 
subject  in  the  most  uncritical  manner  and  with 
utter  disregard  to  the  evidence.  As  to  the  mis- 
sion to  the  Greek  cities,  the  fact  rests  on  as  much 
and  as  good  evidence  as  most  other  facts  of  the 
same  age,  and  there  is  nothing  in  it  improbable, 
though  we  do  not  know  what  the  commissioners 
brought  back  with  them.     It  is  further  said  that 
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rlermodorus  an  Ephesian  exile  aided  the  Decem- 
viri in  drawing  up  the  Twelve  Tables,  though  his 
assistance  would  probably  be  confined  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  Greek  laws,  as  it  has  been  suggested 
(Strabo,  p.  642,  Casaub.  ;  Pompon,  de  Orig.  Juris, 
Dig.  1.  tit.  2.  s.  2.  §  4).  This  tradition  was  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  of  a  statue  having  been  erected 
in  the  Comitium  at  Rome  in  memory  of  Hermo- 
donis :  but  it  did  not  exist  in  the  time  of  Pliny. 
(Plin..ff.;V.  xxxiv.  5.) 

The  Twelve  Tables  contained  matters  relating 
both  to  the  Jus  Publicum  and  the  Jus  Privatum 
(fans  publici  privatique  juris,  Liv.  iii.  34).  The 
Jus  Publicum  underwent  great  changes  in  the 
course  of  years,  but  the  Jus  Privatum  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  continued  to  be  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
Roman  State.  Cicero  speaks  of  learning  the  laws 
of  the  Twelve  Tables  (ut  carmen  necessarium)  when 
a  boy  {de  Leg.  ii.  4,  23)  ;  but  he  adds  that  this 
practice  had  fallen  into  disuse  when  he  wrote,  the 
Edict  having  then  become  of  more  importance. 
But  this  does  not  mean  that  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  Twelve  Tables  were  ever  formally 
repealed,  but  that  the  Jus  Honorarium  grew  up 
by  the  side  of  them  and  mitigated  their  rigour  or 
supplied  their  defects.  There  is  indeed  an  instance 
in  which  positive  legislation  interfered  with  them, 
by  the  abolition  of  the  Legis  actiones  ;  but  the 
Twelve  Tables  themselves  were  never  repealed. 
They  became  the  foundation  of  the  Jus  Civile  ; 
and  they  continued  to  exist  together  with  the  un- 
written Law.  The  Law  which  grew  up  in  the 
course  of  time  existed  in  harmony  with  the  Twelve 
Tables,  and  was  a  development  of  their  fundamental 
principles.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  in  the 
history  of  Roman  Law  and  a  proof  of  the  practical 
skill  of  the  Romans,  that  long  before  Jurisprudence 
was  a  science,  the  doctrine  of  Successio  per  Uni- 
versitatem  was  so  completely  and  accurately  stated 
in  the  Law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  that  the  Jurists 
of  the  best  period  could  find  nothing  to  improve. 
(Cod.  3.  tit.  36.  s.  6  ;  10.  tit.  2.  s.  25.  §  9.  13  ;  4. 
tit.  16.  s.  7  ;  2.  tit.  3.  s.  26  ;  Savigny's  System, 
&c.  i.  p.  383.)  The  Roman  writers  speak  in  high 
terms  of  the  precision  of  the  enactments  contained 
in  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  of  the  propriety  of 
the  language  in  which  they  were  expressed.  (Cic. 
de  Rep.  iv.  8  ;  Diodor.  xii.  26.)  That  many  of 
their  provisions  should  have  become  obscure  in 
the  course  of  time,  owing  to  the  change  which 
language  undergoes,  is  nothing  surprising ;  nor 
can  we  wonder  if  the  strictness  of  the  old  law 
should  often  have  seemed  unnecessarily  harsh  in  a 
later  age.  (Gell.  xvi.  10.)  So  far  as  we  can  form 
a  judgment  by  the  few  fragments  which  remain, 
the  enactments  were  expressed  with  great  brevity 
and  archaic  simplicity. 

Sextus  Aelius  Paetus  Catus  in  his  Tripartita 
commented  on  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  the  work 
existed  in  the  time  of  Pomponius.  [Jus  Aelia- 
num.]  Antistius  Labeo  also  wrote  a  comment  on 
the  Tables,  which  is  mentioned  several  times  by 
Gellius.  (i.  12,  vii.  15,  xx.  1.)  Gaius  also  wrote 
a  Comment  on  the  Tables  in  six  books  {ad  legem 
XII.  tabularum),  twenty  fragments  of  which  are 
contained  in  the  Digest,  and  collected  by  Hom- 
melius  in  his  Palingenesia.  (i.  117.)  There  were 
also  other  commentaries  or  explanations  of  the 
Laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  (Cic.  de  Leg.  ii.  23, 
25.) 

The  notion  which  has  sometimes  been  enter- 
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tained  that  the  Twelve  Tables  contained  a  body 
of  rules  of  law  entirely  new,  is  not  supported  by 
any  evidence,  and  is  inconsistent  with  all  that  we 
know  of  them  and  of  Roman  institutions.  It  is 
more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  fixed  in  a 
written  form  a  large  body  of  customary  law,  which 
would  be  a  benefit  to  the  Plebeians,  inasmuch  as 
the  Patricians  were  the  expounders  of  the  law  ; 
and  it  would  be  to  the  Patricians  a  better  security 
for  their  privileges.  One  of  the  two  last  tables  con- 
tained a  provision  which  allowed  no  Connubium  be- 
tween Patricians  and  Plebeians ;  but  it  is  uncertain 
whether  this  was  a  new  rule  of  law,  or  a  confirmation 
of  an  old  rule.  The  latter  seems  the  more  probable 
supposition  ;  but  in  either  case  it  is  clear  that  it 
was  not  one  of  the  objects  of  this  legislation  to 
put  the  two  classes  on  the  same  footing.  Modern 
writers  often  speak  inaccurately  of  the  Decemviral 
legislation,  and  of  the  Decemviri  as  enacting  Laws, 
as  if  the  Decemviri  had  exercised  sovereign  power ; 
but  they  did  not  even  affect  to  legislate  abso- 
lutely, for  the  Ten  Tables  were  confirmed  by  the 
Comitia  Centuriata,  or  the  sovereign  people,  or,  as 
Niebuhr  expresses  it,  "  when  the  Decemviri  had 
satisfied  every  objection  they  deemed  reasonable, 
and  their  work  was  approved  by  the  Senate,  they 
brought  it  before  the  Centuries,  whose  assent  was 
ratified  by  the  Curies,  under  the  presidency  of 
the  colleges  of  priests  and  the  sanction  of  happy 
auspices."  (Vol.  ii.  p.  313.)  The  two  new  Tables 
were  confirmed  in  the  same  way,  as  we  may  safely 
conclude  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  (Liv. 
ii.  37,  57.)  It  makes  no  difference  that  the 
Sovereign  people  did  not  vote  on  the  several 
laws  included  in  the  Tables :  such  a  mode  of  le- 
gislation would  have  been  impracticable,  and, 
as  Niebuhr  observes,  was  not  conformable  to  the 
usage  of  ancient  Commonwealths.  How  far  the 
Decemviri  really  were  able,  by  intrigue  or  other- 
wise, to  carry  such  particular  measures  as  they 
wished  to  insert  in  the  Tables,  is  a  different  ques- 
tion :  but  in  form  their  so-called  legislation  was 
confirmed,  as  a  whole,  by  the  sovereign,  that  is, 
the  Roman  people,  and  consequently  the  Decemviri 
are  improperly  called  Legislators:  they  might  be 
called  code-makers. 

It  is  consistent  with  the  assumption  that  the 
Twelve  Tables  had  mainly  for  their  object  the  em- 
bodying of  the  customary  law  in  writing,  to  admit 
that  some  provisions  were  also  introduced  from 
the  laws  of  other  states.  Indeed,  where  the  Roman 
law  was  imperfect,  the  readiest  mode  of  supplying 
the  defects  would  be  by  adopting  the  rules  of  law 
that  had  been  approved  by  experience  among  other 
people,  and  were  capable  of  being  easily  adapted  to 
the  Roman  system.  Gaius,  in  his  Commentary  on 
the  Twelve  Tables,  where  he  is  speaking  of  Collegia 
(Dig.  47.  tit.  22.  s.  4),  says,  that  the  members  of 
Collegia  may  make  what  terms  they  please  among 
themselves,  if  they  thereby  violate  no  Publica  Lex ; 
and  he  adds,  this  Lex  seems  to  be  taken  from  one 
of  Solon's,  which  he  quotes.  And  in  another  pas- 
sage, when  he  is  speaking  of  the  Actio  finium  re- 
gundorum  (Dig.  10.  tit.  1.  s.  13),  he  refers  to  alaw 
of  Solon  as  the  source  of  certain  rules  as  to  boun- 
daries. (See  also  Cicero,  de  Leg.  ii.  25.)  It  is  a 
possible  case  that  the  Romans  had  no  written  law 
before  the  enactment  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  except 
a  few  Leges,  and  if  this  is  so,  the  prudence  of 
applying  to  those  states  which  had  bodies  of 
written  law,  if  it  were  only  as  samples  and  pat- 
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terns  of  the  form  of  written  law,  is  obvioua.  How- 
ever, what  was  actually  received  of  foreign  law 
could  not  he  more  than  a  few  rules  of  an  arbitrary 
nature,  which  in  no  way  depend  on  the  peculiar 
system  of  law  of  any  country.  The  Jus  Priva- 
tum was  hardly  and  indeed  could  hardly  be  affected 
by  any  rules  of  foreign  law  ;  and  as  to  resemblance 
between  Roman  Law  and  the  Law  of  any  Greek 
states,  that  is  no  ground  for  a  conclusion  that  the 
Roman  rules  are  derived  from  the  Greek. 

The  fragments  of  the  Twelve  Tables  have  often 
been  collected,  but  the  most  complete  essay  on  their 
histoiy,  and  on  the  critical  labours  of  scholars  and 
jurists,  is  by  Dirksen,  UebersicM  der  Hs&erigen  Ver- 
satile zur  Kritih  und  Herstettung  des  Textes  der 
Zwolf-Tafel-Fragmente,  Leipzig,  1824.  Zimmern's 
Geschichte,  &c.  contains  references  to  all  the  au- 
thorities on  this  subject ;  and  Puchta's  Institutionen, 
&c.  i.  §  54,  55,  73,  78,  some  valuable  remarks  on 
them. 

FA'BIA  DE  PLA^GIO.     [Plagium.] 

FA'BIA  De  Numero  Sectatouum  (Cic.  pro 
Murena,  34). 

FALCI'DIA.    [Legatum.] 

FA'NNTA.     [Sumtuariae  Leges.] 

FA'NNIA.     [Junia  de  Peregrinis.] 

FLAMI'NIA,  was  an  Agraria  Lex  for  the 
distribution  of  lands  in  Picenum,  proposed  by  the 
tribune  C.  Flaminius,  in  B.  o.  228  according  to 
Cicero,  or  in  b.  c.  232  according  to  Polybius.  The 
latter  date  is  the  more  probable.  (Cic.  Acad.  ii.  5, 
de  Seneet.  4  ;  Polyb.  ii.  21.) 

FLA'VIA  AGRA'RIA,  b.  c.  60,  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  lands  among  Pompeius'  soldiers,  pro- 
posed by  the  Tribune  L.  Flavius,  who  committed 
the  Consul  Caecilius  Metellus  to  prison  for  op- 
posing it.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  i.  18,  19  ;  Dion  Cass. 
xxxvii.  50.) 

FRUMENTA'RIAE.  [Frumentariae 
Leges.] 

FU'FIA.     [Aelia.] 

FU'FIA  DE  RELIGIO'NE,  b.  c.  61,  was  a 
privilegium  which  related  to  the  trial  of  Clodius. 
(Cic.  ad  Att.  i.  13,16.) 

FU'FIA  JUDICIA'RIA.  [Judex,  p.  650,  a., 
and  the  remarks  in  Orellii  Onomastieon.~) 

FU'RIA  or  FU'SIA  CANI'NIA,  limited  the 
number  of  slaves  to  be  manumitted  by  testament. 
[Manumissio.] 

FU'RIA  DE  FENORE  (Gaius,  iii.  122). 

FU'RIA  DE  SPONSORIBUS.   [Interces- 

SIO.] 

FU'RIA  or  FUSIA   TESTAMENTA'RIA. 
[Legatum.] 
GABI'NIA     TABELLA'RIA.      [Tabella- 

RIAE.] 

There  were  various  Gabiniae  Leges,  some  of 
which  were  Privilegia,  as  that  (b.  c.  67)  for  con- 
ferring extraordinary  power  on  Cn.  Pompeius  for 
conducting  the  war  against  the  pirates.  (Cic.  pro 
Lege  Manil.  17  ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  31  j  Dion  Cass. 
xxxvi.  6  ;  Plut.  Pomp.  25.) 

A  Gabinia  Lex,  b.  c.  58,  forbade  all  loans  of 
money  at  Rome  to  legationes  from  foreign  parts 
(Salaminii  cum  Romae  versuram  facere  vellent,  non 
poterant,  quod  Lex  Gabinia  vetabat,  Cic.  ad  Att.  v. 
21,  vi.  1,2).  The  object  of  the  lex  was  to  pre- 
vent money  being  borrowed  for  the  purpose  of 
bribing  the  senators  at  Rome,  There  was  a  Lex 
Gabinia  intitled  De  Senatu  legatis  dando  (Cic.  ad 
lt.Fr.  ii.  13). 
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GE'LLIA  CORNE'LIA,  b.  c.  72,  which  gave 
to  Cn.  Pompeius  the  extraordinary  power  of  con- 
ferring the  Roman  civitas  on  Spaniards  in  Spain, 
with  the  advice  of  his  consilium  {de  consilii  sen- 
tentia,  Cic.  pro  Ball,.  8,  14). 

GENU'CIA,  B.C.  341,  forbade  altogether  the 
taking  of  interest  for  the  use  of  money.  (Liv.  vii. 
42.)  It  is  conjectured  that  Appian  (Bell.  Civ.  i. 
54)  alludes  to  this  law  (Orellii  Onomasticon). 
Other  Plebiscita  of  the  same  year  are  mentioned 
by  Livy  (vii.  42). 

GALLIAE  CISALPI'NAE.     [Rubria.] 

HIERO'NICA  was  not  a  Lex  properly  so 
called.  Before  the  Roman  conquest  of  Sicily,  the 
payment  of  the  tenths  of  wine,  oil,  and  other  pro- 
duce had  been  fixed  by  Hiero,  and  the  Roman 
quaestors,  in  letting  these  tenths  to  farm,  followed 
the  practice  which  they  found  established.  (Cic. 
Verr.  ii.  13,  26,  60,  iii.  6,  &c.) 

HI'RTIA  De  Pompeianis  (Cic.  PHI.  xiii.  16.) 

HORA'TIA,  proposed  by  M.  Horatius,  made 
the  persons  of  the  Tribunes,  the  Aediles,  and  others 
sacrosancti.  (Liv.  iii.  55.)  [Valerias  et  Ho- 
ratiae.] 

Another  Lex  Horatia  mentioned  by  Gelliua 
(vi.  7)  was  a  privilegium. 

HORTE'NSIA  DE  PLEBISCITE.    [Pis- 

BISCITUM  ;    PUBLILIAE   LEGES.] 

Another  Lex  Hortensia  enacted  that  the  nun- 
dinae,  which  had  hitherto  been  Feriae,  should  be 
Dies  Fasti.  This  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  ac- 
commodating the  inhabitants  of  the  country. 
(Macrob.  i.  16  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xviii.  3.) 

HOSTI'LIA  DE  FURTIS  is  mentioned  only 
in  the  Institutes  of  Justinian  (iv.  tit.  10). 

ICI'LIA,  intitled  by  Livy,  De  Aventino  Puh- 
licando,  was  proposed  by  L.  Icilius,  tr.  pi.  b.  c. 
456.  As  to  the  object  of  this  Lex,  see  the  passages 
which  are  here  referred  to  ;  and  particularly  Dio- 
nysius,  and  the  article  Superficies.  (Liv.  iii.  31, 
32  ;  Dionys.  x.  32,  33  ;  Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Rome, 
ii.  p.  301  ;  Puchta,  Inst.  ii.  §  244.) 

Another  Lex  Icilia,  proposed  by  the  Tribune  Sp. 
Icilius  B.  c.  471,  had  for  its  object  to  prevent  all 
interruption  to  the  Tribunes  while  they  were  ad- 
dressing the  Plebs.  In  some  cases  the  penalty 
was  death.  (Dionys.  vii.  17 ;  Cic.  pro  Sestio, 
37;  Niebuhr,  ii.  p.  231.) 

JU'LIAE,  leges,  most  of  which  were  passed  in 
the  time  of  C.  Julius  Caesar  and  Augustus. 

De  Adulteriis.     [Adulterium.] 

Agraria  is  referred  to  by  Suetonius  (Jul. 
Caesar,  c.  20),  and  in  the  Digest,  De  Termmo 
Moto  (47.  tit.  21).  But  the  lex  of  C.  Caesar,  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Digest,  is  probably  a  lex  of  Cali- 
gula. The  Agraria  lex  of  the  dictator  Caesar  was 
passed  B.  c.  59,  when  he  waB  consul.  (Dion  Cass. 
xxxviii.  1 — 7,  &c.  ;  Appian,  Bell.  Civ.  ii.  10  ; 
Veil.  Pat.  ii.  44  ;  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  39,  ad  Att.  ii. 
1 6,  1 8  ;  Rudorff,  Lex  Mamilia  de  Coloniis,  Zeit- 
schrift,  vol.  ix.) 

De  Ambitu.     [Ambitus.] 

De  Annona.    (Dig.  48.  tit.  1.  s.  1.) 

De  Bonis  Cedendis.  This  lex  provided  that 
a  debtor  might  escape  all  personal  molestation  from 
his  creditors  by  giving  up  his  property  to  them  for 
the  purpose  of  sale  and  distribution.  (Gaius,  in. 
78.)  It  is  doubtful  if  this  lex  was  passed  in  the 
time  of  Julius  Caesar  or  of  Augustus,  though  pro- 
bably of  the  former.  (Caesar,  Bell.  Civ.  iii.  1 ! 
Sueton.   Cues.    42  ;    Tacit.   Ann.  vi.    16 ;   Dion 
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Cass,  lviii.  21.)     The  beneficium  of  the  lex  was 
extended  to  the  provinces  by  the  imperial  consti- 
tutions.    (Cod.  7.  tit.  71.  s.  4.) 

Caducaria  is  the  same  as  the  Lex  Julia  db 
Papia  Poppaea. 

De  Caede  et  Venefioio  (Sueton.  Nero, 
c.  33),  perhaps  the  same  as  the  Lex  De  Vi  Pub- 
lica. 

De  Civitate,  was  passed  in  the  consulship  of 
L.  Julius  Caesar  and   P.  Rutilius  Lupus,  b.  c. 

90.      [ClVITAS  ;    FOEDERATAE  ClVITATES.] 

•?  Db  Fknore,  or  rather  De  Pecuniis  Mutuis  or 
Creditis  (b.  c.  47),  passed  in  the  time  of  Julius 
Caesar  (Sueton.  Caes.  c.  42  ;  Caesar,  de  Bell.  Civil. 
iii.  1).  The  object  of  it  was  to  make  an  arrange- 
ment between  debtors  and  creditors,  for  the  satis- 
faction of  the  latter.  The  possessiones  and  res 
were  to  be  estimated  at  the  value  which  they  had 
before  the  civil  war,  and  to  be  surrendered  to  the 
creditors  at  that  value ;  whatever  had  been  paid 
for  interest  was  to  be  deducted  from  the  principal. 
The  result  was  that  the  creditor  lost  about  one- 
fourth  of  his  debt ;  but  he  escaped  the  loss, 
usually  consequent  on  civil  disturbance,  which 
would  have  been  caused  by  Novae  Tabulae.  (Com- 
pare Caesar,  de  Bell.  Civ.  iii.  1,  with  Sueton. 
Caes.  c.  42.)  A  passage  of  Tacitus  (Ann.  vi.  16) 
is  sometimes  considered  as  referring  to  this  lex,  and 
sometimes  to  the  Lex  de  Bonis  Cedendis  ;  but  it 
does  not  seem  to  refer  to  either  of  them.  The 
passage  of  Dion  Cassius  (lviii.  21.  Ilepl  rai> 
<rvitSo\aiav)  seems  to  refer  to  this  Lex  de  Mutuis 
Pecuniis. 

De  Fundo  Dotali.  The  provisions  as  to  the 
Fundus  Dotalis  were  contained  in  the  Lex  Julia 
de  Adulteriis.  (Gaius,  ii.  63  ;  Paulus,  S.  B.  ii. 
tit.  21.  s.  2  ;  Dig.  De  Fundo  Dotali,  23.  tit  5. 
s.  1,  2,  13.)  This  Julia  Lex  was  commented  on  by 
Papinian,  TJlpian,  and  Paulus.  [Adultehium.] 

Judiciariae.  The  lex  referred  to  in  the  Digest 
(4.  tit.  8.  s.  41)  by  which  a  person  under  twenty 
years  of  age  was  not  compelled  to  be  a  judex,  is 
probably  one  of  the  Leges  Juliae  Judiciariae. 
(Cell.  xiv.  c.  2.)  As  to  the  other  Juliae  Leges 
Judiciariae,  see  Judex. 

De  Liberis  Legationibus.  (Cic.  ad  Alt.  xv. 

11.)       [LEgATUS.] 

Majesim.tis.  (Cic.  Phil.  i.  91.)  The  Lex 
Majestatis  of  the  Digest  (48.  tit.  4)  is  probably  a 
lex  of  Augustus.  [Majestas.] 

De  Maritandis  Ordinibus.  [Julia  et 
Papia  Poppaea.] 

Municipalis,  commonly  called  the  Table  of 
Heraclea.  In  the  year  1732  there  were  found 
near  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  ancient  city  of  Heraclea,  large  frag- 
ments of  a  bronze  tablet  which  contained  on  one 
Hide  a  Roman  lex  and  on  the  other  a  Greek  in- 
scription. The  whole  is  now  in  the  Museo  Bor- 
bonico  at  Naples.  The  lex  contains  various  pro- 
visions as  to  the  police  of  the  city  of  Rome,  and  as 
to  the  constitution  of  communities  of  Roman  citi- 
zens (municipia,  coloniae,  praefecturae,  /bra,  con- 
ciUabula  civium  Romanorum).  It  was  accordingly 
a  lex  of  that  kind  which  is  called  Satura. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  determine  the  date 
of  this  lex,  but  there  seem  to  be  only  two  dates 
which  can  be  assumed  as  probable ;  one  is  the  time 
immediately  after  the  Social  War,  or  shortly  after 
B.  c.  89  ;  the  other  is  that  which  shortly  followed 
the  admission  of  the  Transpadani  to  the  ci  vitas  (b.  c. 
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49).  This  latter  date,  in  favour  of  which  various 
considerations  preponderate,  seems  to  be  fixed 
about  the  year  B.  o.  45  by  a  letter  of  Cicero  (ad 
Fam.  vi.  18).  Compare  the  tablet  I.  94,  104,  as 
to  persons  whom  the  lex  excluded  from  the  office 
of  decurio. 

It  seems  that  the  lex  of  the  year  b.  c.  49,  which 
gave  the  civitas  to  the  Transpadani,  enacted  that  a 
Roman  commissioner  should  be  sent  to  all  the 
towns  for  the  purpose  of  framing  regulations  for 
their  municipal  organization.  The  Lex  Julia 
empowered  the  commissioners  to  continue  their 
labours  for  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  lex,  the 
terms  of  which  were  so  extended  as  to  comprise 
the  whole  of  Italy.  The  lex  was  therefore  appro- 
priately called  Municipalis,  as  being  one  which 
established  certain  regulations  for  all  municipia  ; 
and  this  sense  of  the  term  municipalis  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  that  which  merely  refers  to  the 
local  usages  or  to  the  positive  laws  of  any  given 
place,  and  which  is  expressed  by  such  terms  as 
Lex  Municipii,  Lex  Civitatis,  and  other  equivalent 
terms. 

The  name  Lex  Julia  rests  mainly  on  the  fact 
(assumed  to  be  demonstrated)  that  this  lex  was 
passed  when  Julius  Caesar  was  in  the  possession  of 
full  power,  that  it  is  the  lex  referred  to  by  Cicero, 
and  that  it  is  improbable  that  it  would  have  been 
called  by  any  other  personal  appellation  than  that  of 
Julia,.  It  is  further  proved  by  a  short  inscription 
found  at  Padua  in  1696,  that  there  was  a  Lex 
Julia  Municipalis  ;  and  the  contents  of  the  inscrip- 
tion (im  vir  aediliciae.  potestat.  e  lege.  Julia 
Municipali)  compared  with  Cicero  (eratque  rumor 
de  Transpadanis  eos  jussos  mi  viros  creare,  ad 
Alt.  v.  2)  render  it  exceedingly  probable  that  the 
Lex  Julia  Municipalis  of  the  inscription  is  the  lex 
of  the  Table  of  Heraclea,  and  the  Lex  Municipalis 
of  the  Digest  (50.  tit.  9.  s.  3  ;  Cod.  7.  tit.  9.  s.  1  ; 
and  Dig.  50.  tit.  1.  Ad  Municipalem  et  de  Incolis). 
(Savigny,  VolksscMuss  der  Tafel  von  Heraclea, 
Zeitschriji,  vol.  ix.  p.  300,  and  vol.  xi.  p.  50,  as  to 
the  passage  of  Sueton.  Caesar.  41.  The  tablet  is 
printed  in  the  work  of  Mazochi,  Comm.  in  aeneas 
Tab.  Herael.  p.  1,  2.  Neap.  1754,  1 755,  fol.,  with 
a  commentary  which  contains  much  learning,  but 
no  sound  criticism). 

Julia  et  Papia  Poppaea.  The  history  of 
this  lex  is  not  quite  clear.  Augustus  appears 
to  have  caused  a  lex  to  be  enacted  about  B.  c.  18, 
which  is  cited  as  the  Lex  Julia  de  Maritandis 
Ordinibus  (Dig.  38.  tit.  11  ;  23.  tit.  2),  and  is  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Carmen  Seculare  of  Horace,  which 
was  written  in  the  year  b.  c.  17.  The  object  of 
this  lex  was  to  regulate  marriages  as  to  which  it 
contained  numerous  provisions  ;  but  it  appears  not 
to  have  come  into  operation  till  the  year  b.  c.  13. 
Some  writers  conclude  from  the  passage  in  Sueto- 
nius (August.  34)  that  this  lex  was  rejected; 
and  add  that  it  was  not  enacted  until  a.  d.  4. 
In  the  year  a.  d.  9,  and  in  the  consulship  of  M. 
Papius  Mutilus  and  Q.  Poppaeus  Secundus  (con- 
sules  suffecii),  another  lex  was  passed  as  a  kind  of 
amendment  and  supplement  to  the  former  lex,  and 
hence  arose  the  title  of  Lex  Julia  et  Papia  Pop- 
paea by  which  these  two  leges  are  often  quoted  ; 
for  it  has  been  inferred  from  the  two  Leges  being 
separately  cited  that  they  were  not  made  into  one. 
Various  titles  are  used  according  as  reference  is 
made  to  the, various  provisions  ;  sometimes  the  re- 
ference is  to  tie  Lex  Julia,  sometimes  Papia  Pop- 
IV  2 
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paea,  sometimes  Lex  Julia  et  Papia,  sometimes  Lex 
de  Maritandis  Ordinibus,  from  the  chapter  which 
treated  of  the  marriages  of  the  senators  (Gaius,  i. 
178  ;  Ulp.  Frag.  xi.  20  ;  Lex  Marita,  Hor.  Carm. 
Sec.),  sometimes  Lex  Caducaria,  Decimaria,  &c. 
from  the  various  chapters.  (Ulp.  Frag,  xxviii.  tit. 
7  ;  Dion  Cass.  liv.  16,  Ivi.  1,  &c. ;  Tacit.  Ann.  iii. 
25.) 

There  were  many  commentaries  on  these  leges 
or  on  this  lex  by  the  Roman  jurists,  of  which  con- 
siderable fragments  are  preserved  in  the  Digest: 
Gaius  wrote  15  books,  Ulpian,20,  and  Paulus  10 
books  at  least  on  this  lex.  The  lex  contained  at 
least  35  chapters  (Dig.  22.  tit.  2.  s.  19) ;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  say  to  which  of  the  two  leges  in- 
cluded under  the  general  title  of  Lex  Julia  et  Papia 
Poppaea,  the  several  provisions  as  now  known  to 
us,  belong.  Attempts  have  been  made  both  by  J. 
Gothofredus  and  Heineccius  to  restore  the  lex, 
on  the  assumption  that  its  provisions  are  reducible 
to  the  two  general  heads  of  a  Lex  Maritalis  and 
Lex  Caducaria. 

The  provisions  of  this  Lex  or  of  these  Leges 
forbade  the  marriage  of  a  senator  or  a  senator's 
children  with  a  libertina,  with  a  woman  whose 
father  or  mother  had  followed  an  Ars  Ludicra, 
and  with  a  prostitute ;  and  also  the  marriage  of 
a  libertinus  with  a  senator's  daughter.  If  an 
hereditas  or  a  legatum  was  left  to  a  person  on 
condition  of  not  marrying,  or  on  conditions  which 
in  effect  prevented  marriage,  the  conditions  were 
illegal,  and  the  gift  was  unconditional.  The  con- 
dition, however,  might  be  not  to  marry  a  certain 
specified  person  or  certain  specified  persons  ;  or  it 
might  be,  to  marry  a  particular  person  ;  but  then 
the  person  must  be  such  a  one  as  would  be  a 
suitable  match,  otherwise  the  condition  would  be 
in  effect  a  condition  not  to  marry,  and  therefore 
void.  (Dig.  35.  tit.  1.  s.  63.) 

In  order  to  promote  marriage,  various  penalties 
were  imposed  on  those  who  lived  in  a  state  of  celi- 
bacy (caelibaius)  after  a  certain  age.  Caelibes 
could  not  take  an  hereditas  or  a  legacy  (lega- 
tum) ;  but  if  a  person  was  caelebs  at  the  time  of 
the  testator's  death,  and  was  not  otherwise  dis- 
qualified (Jure  civili),  he  might  take  the  hereditas 
or  legatum,  if  he  obeyed  the  lex  within  one  hun- 
dred days,  that  is,  if  he  married  within  that  time. 
(Ulp.  Frag.  xvii.  1.)  If  he  did  not  comply  with 
the  lex,  the  gift  became  caducum.  [Caduca.] 
The  Lex  Julia  allowed  widows  a  term  of  one  year 
(yacatio)  from  the  death  of  a  husband,  and  di- 
vorced women  a  term  (yacatio)  of  six  months  from 
the  time  of  the  divorce,  within  which  periods  they 
were  not  subject  to  the  penalties  of  the  lex :  the 
Lex  Papia  extended  these  periods  respectively  to 
two  years,  and  a  year  and  six  months.  (Ulp. 
Frag,  xiv.) 

A  man  when  he  attained  the  age  of  sixty  and 
a  woman  when  she  attained  the  age  of  fifty  were 
not  included  within  certain  penalties  of  the  lex 
(Ulpian,  Frag,  xvi.)  ;  but  if  they  had  not  obeyed 
the  lex  before  attaining  those  respective  ages,  they 
were  perpetually  bound  by  its  penalties  by  a  Se- 
natus-consultum  Pernicianum.  A  Senatus- consul- 
turn  Claudianum  so  far  modified  the  strictness  of 
the  new  rule  as  to  give  to  a  man  who  married  above 
sixty  the  same  advantage  that  he  would  have  had 
if  he  had  married  under  sixty,  provided  he  mar- 
ried a  woman  who  was  under  fifty  ;  the  ground 
of  which  rule  was  the  lescal  notion  that  a  woman 
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under  fifty  was  still  capable  of  having  children. 
(Ulp.  Frag.  xvi. ;  Sueton.  Claud.  23.)  If  the 
woman  was  above  fifty  and  the  man  under  sixty, 
this  was  called  Impar  Matrimonium,  and  by  a 
Senatus-consultum  Calvitianum  it  was  entirely 
without  effect  as  to  releasing  from  incapacity  to 
take  legata  and  dotes.  On  the  death  of  the  woman, 
therefore,  the  dos  became  caduca. 

By  the  Lex  Papia  Poppaea  a  candidate  who  had 
several  children  was  preferred  to  one  who  had 
fewer.  (Tacit.  Ann.  xv.  19  ;  Plin.  Ep.  vii.  16.) 
Freedmen  who  had  a  certain  number  of  children 
were  freed  "  operarum  obligatione  "  (Dig.  38.  tit. 

1.  De  Operis  Libertorum)  ;  and  Illicitae,  who  had 
four  children,  were  released  from  the  tutela  of  their 
patrons.  (Ulp.  Frag.  tit.  29.)  Those  who  had 
three  children  living  at  Rome,  four  in  Italy,  and 
five  in  the  provinces,  were  excused  from  the  office 
of  tutor  or  curator.  (Inst.  1.  tit  25 ;  Dig.  27.  tit.  1.) 
After  the  passing  of  this  lex,  it  became  UBual  for 
the  senate,  and  afterwards  the  emperor  (princeps) 
to  give  occasionally,  as  a  privilege,  to  certain  per- 
sons who  had  not  children,  the  same  advantage 
that  the  lex  secured  to  those  who  had  children. 
This  was  called  the  Jus  Liberorum.  Pliny  says 
{Ep.  ii.  1 3)  that  he  had  lately  obtained  from  the 
emperor,  for  a  friend  of  his,  the  Jus  Trium  Libero- 
rum. (See  also  Ep.  x.  95,  96  ;  and  Dion  Cass.  lv. 

2,  and  the  note  of  Reimarus.)  This  privilege  is 
mentioned  in  some  inscriptions,  on  which  the  ab- 
breviation I.  L.  H.  (jus  liberorum  habens)  some- 
times occurs,  which  is  equivalent  to  "jura  parentis 
habere."  The  emperor  M.  Antoninus  provided 
that  children  should  be  registered  by  name  within 
thirty  days  after  their  birth  with  the  Praefectus 
Aerarii  Saturni.  (Capitol.  M.  Ant.  c.  9  ;  compare 
Juvenal,  Sat.  ix.  84.) 

The  lex  also  imposed  penalties  on  orli,  that  is, 
married  persons  who  had  no  children  (qui  liberoi 
nan  iabent,  Gaius,  ii.  Ill)  from  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  to  sixty  in  a  man,  and  from  the  age  of  twenty 
to  fifty  in  a  woman.  By  the  Lex  Papia,  orbi 
could  only  take  one  half  of  an  hereditas  or  legatum 
which  was  left  to  them.  (Gaius,  ii.  286.)  It  seems 
that  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  evade  this  part 
of  the  lex  by  adoptions,  which  a  Senatusconsultnm 
Neronianum  declared  to  be  ineffectual  for  the  pur- 
pose of  relieving  a  person  from  the  penalties  of  the 
lex.  (Tacit  Ann.  xv.  19.) 

As  a  general  rule  a  husband  and  wife  could  only 
leave  to  one  another  a  tenth  part  of  their  property ; 
but  there  were  exceptions  in  respect  of  children 
either  born  of  the  marriage  or  by  another  marriage 
of  one  of  the  parties,  which  allowed  of  the  free 
disposal  of  a  larger  part.  This  privilege  might 
also  be  acquired  by  obtaining  the  Jus  Liberorum. 
(Ulp.  Frag.  tit.  xv.  xvi.) 

As  to  some  provisions  of  this  Lex,  see  Patronus. 

Peculatus.     [Peculatus.] 

Julia  et  Plautia,  which  enacted  that  there 
could  be  no  usucapion  in  things  obtained  by  robbery 
(vi  possessae).  The  Twelve  Tables  had  already 
provided  that  there  could  be  no  usucapion  in  stolen 
things.  (Gaius,  ii.  45  ;  Inst.  2.  tit  6.)  This  lei 
was  probably  passed  B.  c.  89. 

Julia  Papiria.     [Papiria.] 

De  Provinciis.  (Dion  Cass,  xliii.  25 ;  Orelli, 
Onomasticon,  refers  to  this  Lex  Julia  de  Repe- 
tundis  the  regulations  de  Provincialibus  Sumptibns, 
which  Ernesti  considers  to  belong  to  the  Le? 
Julia  de  Repetundis.)     [Provinciae.] 
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De  Publicanis  (Cic.  ad  Attic,  ii.  16,  pro  On. 
Plancio,  c.  14,  ed.  Wunder;  Appian,  Bell.  Civ.  ii. 
13.) 

Repetundarum.     [Repetundae.] 

De  Residuis.     [Peculatus.] 

Db  Sacerdotiis.  (Cic.  Ep.  ad  Brutum,  i.  5.) 

Db  Sacrilegis.     [Peculatus.] 

Sumtuaria,  passed  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar 
(Dion  Cass,  xliii.  25)  and  one  under  Augustus. 
(Gell.  ii.  24.)     [Sumtuariae  Leges.] 

Theatralis  (Sueton.  Aug.  40  ;  Plin.  xxxiii. 
2),  which  permitted  Roman  equites,  in  case  they  or 
their  parents  had  ever  had  a  census  equestris,  to 
Bit  in  the  fourteen  rows  (quatuordecim  ordines) 
fixed  by  the  Lex  Roscia  Theatralis,  B.  c.  67. 

Julia  et  Titia  (Inst.  1.  tit.  20)  empowered 
the  praeses  of  a  province  to  appoint  a  tutor  for 
women  and  pupilli  who  had  none.  (Ulp.  Frag.  xi. 
18.)  A  Lex  Atilia  of  earlier  but  uncertain  date 
had  given  the  same  power  at  Rome  to  the  praetor 
urbanus  and  the  majority  of  the  tribuni  plebis ;  and 
the  new  lex  was  passed  in  order  to  extend  the 
same  advantages  to  the  provinces.  There  are  some 
reasons  for  supposing  that  there  were  two  leges,  a 
Julia  and  a  Titia ;  and  among  those  reasons,  is  the 
circumstance  that  it  is  not  usual  to  unite  by  the 
word  et  the  two  names  which  belong  to  one  lex, 
though  this  is  done  by  Cicero  {Brut.  c.  1 6,  Pro 
Balk),  c.  21)  in  speaking  of  the  Lex  Licinia  and 
Mucia. 

Db  vi  Publica  et  Privata.     [Vis.] 

VlCESIMARIA.      [VlCESIMA.] 

JU'NIA  DE  PEREGRI'NIS  proposed  b.  c. 
126  by  M.  Junius  Pennus  a  tribune,  banished 
peregrini  from  the  city. 

A  lex  of  C.  Fannius,  consul  B.  c.  122,  contained 
the  same  provisions  respecting  the  Latini  and 
Italici,  for  we  must  assume  that  there  was  a  Lex 
(Plut.  C.  Gracchus,  12) :  and  a  lex  of  C.  Papius, 
perhaps  B.  c.  65,  contained  the  same  respecting  all 
persons  who  were  not  domiciled  in  Italy.  (Cic.  De 
Off.  iii.  11,  Brut.  26,  28,  de  Leg.  Agr.  i.  4; 
Festus,  s.  v.  Respublicas;  Meyer,  Orat.  Rom. 
Pragm.  p.  229,  2nd  ed.) 

JU'NIA  LICI'NIA.     [Licinia  Junia.] 

JU'NIA  NORBA'NA  of  uncertain  date,  but 
probably  about  a.  d.  19,  enacted  that  when  a  Ro- 
man citizen  had  manumitted  a  slave  without  the 
requisite  formalities,  the  manumission  should  not  in 
all  cases  be  ineffectual,  but  the  manumitted  person 
should  have  the  status  of  a  Latinus.  (Gaius,  i.  1 6, 
17,  22,  &c.,  iii.  56  ;  Ulp.  Frag.  i.  xx.  8,  xxii.  3.) 
[Latinitas  ;  Libertus  ;   Manumissio.] 

A  special  clause  in  the  Lex  took  away  from 
these  Latini  Juniani,  as  they  were  called,  the 
capacity  of  making  a  testament,  taking  under  a 
testament,  and  being  appointed  tutores  by  a  testa- 
ment. Yet  they  had  the  other  parts  of  the  testa- 
menti  factio  (Ulp.  Frag.  xx.  8).  The  condition  of 
the  Latini  Juniani  is  the  subject  of  an  essay  by 
C.  A.  vonVangerow,  Marburg,  1833  ;  see  also  the 
remarks  of  Puchta,  Inst.  ii.  §  213,  on  the  date  of 
the  Lex  Junia';  and  also  §§  217,  218. 

De  Libbrtinorum  Supfragiis.  [Clodia  ; 
Manumissio.] 

JU'NIA  PETRO'NIA  or  PATRO'NIA  (Dig. 
40.  tit.  1.  s.  24).  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  is 
the  same  as  Petronia,  or  is  another  Lex. 

JU'NIA  REPETUNDA'RUM.  [Repbtun- 
dae.] 

JU'NIA   VELLE'IA,    allowed  a  child  who 
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was  in  the  womb,  and  who,  when  born,  would  be 
the  testator's  suus  heres,  to   be  instituted  heres, 
even  if  he  should  be  born  in  the  lifetime  of  the 
testator.      It  also  so   far  modified  the  old  law, 
that  a  person  who  by  the  death  of  a  heres  insti- 
tutus  after  the  testator  had  made  his  will,  became 
a  heres  quasi  agnascendo,  did  not  break  the  wilL, 
if  he  was  instituted  heres.    (Gaius,  ii.  134  ;  Ulp. 
Frag.  xxii.  19,  ed.  Booking.) 
LAETO'RIA.     [Curator.] 
Sometimes  the  lex  proposed  by  Volero  for  electing 
plebeian  magistrates  at  the  Comitia  Tributa  is  cited 
as  a  Lex  Laetoria.     (Liv.  ii.  56,  57.) 
LICI'NIA,     [Aebutia.] 
LICI'NIA  DE  LUDIS  APOLLINA'RIBUS 
(Liv.  xxvii.  23). 

LICI'NIA  DE  SACERDO'TIIS  (Cic.  Lad. 
25). 

LICI'NIA  DE  SODALI'TIIS.  [Ambitus.] 
LICI'NIA  JU'NIA,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  Junia  et  Licinia,  passed  in  the  consulship  of 
L.  Licinius  Murena  and  Junius  Silanus,  B.  c.  62, 
enforced  the  Caecilia  Didia,  in  connection  with 
which  it  is  sometimes  mentioned.  (Cic.  pro  Sestio, 
64,  Phil.  v.  3,  ad  Att.  ii.  9,  iv.  16,  in  Vatin. 
14.) 

LICI'NIA  MU'CIA  DE  CIVIBUS  RE- 
GUNDIS  (probably  Redigundis),  passed  in  the 
consulship  of  L.  Licinns  Crassus  the  orator,  and 
Q.  Mucius  Scaevola  Pontifex  Maximus,  B.  c.  95, 
which  enacted  a  strict  examination  as  to  the  title 
to  citizenship,  and  deprived  of  the  exercise  of 
civic  rights  all  those  who  could  not  make  out  a 
good  title  to  them.  This  measure  partly  led  to 
the  Marsic  war.  (Cic.  de  Off.  iii.  11,  Brut.  16, 
pro  Bali.  21,  24,  pro  Sest.  13  ;  Ascon.  in  Cornel. 
p.  67.) 

LICI'NIA  SUMTUA'RIA.  [Sumtuariab 
Leges.] 

LICI'NIA.  In  the  year  b.  c.  375  C.  Liciniiu 
Stolo  and  L.  Sextius  being  elected  two  of  the 
Tribuni  Plebis,  promulgated  various  Rogationes, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  weaken  the  power  of 
the  Patricians  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  Plebs. 
One  Rogatio  related  to  the  debts,  with  which  the 
Plebs  was  incumbered  (Liv.  vi.  34):  and  it  pro- 
vided that  all  the  money  which  had  been  paid  as 
interest  should  be  deducted  from  the  principal 
sum,  and  the  remainder  should  be  paid  in  three 
years  by  equal  payments.  The  Second  related 
to  the  Ager  Publicus,  and  enacted  that  no  person 
should  occupy  (possideret)  more  than  500  jugera. 
The  Third  was  to  the  effect  that  no  more  Tribuni 
militum  should  be  elected,  but  that  consuls  should 
be  elected  and  one  of  them  should  be  a  Plebeian. 
The  Patricians  prevented  these  Rogationes  from 
being  carried  by  inducing  the  other  tribunes  to 
oppose  their  intercessio.  C.  Licinius  Stolo  and 
L.  Sextius  retaliated  in  the  same  way,  and  would 
not  allow  any  comitia  to  be  held  except  those  for 
the  election  of  Aediles  and  Tribuni  Plebis.  They 
were  also  re-elected  Tribuni  Plebis,  and  they 
persevered  for  five  years  in  preventing  the  election 
of  any  Curule  Magistratus. 

In  the  year  368,  the  two  tribunes  were  still 
elected,  for  the  eighth  time,  and  they  felt  their 
power  increasing  with  the  diminution  of  the  op- 
position of  their  colleagues,  and  by  having  the  aid 
of  one  of  the  Tribuni  Militum,  M.  Fabius,  the 
father-in-law  of  C.  Licinius  Stolo.  After  violent 
1  agitation,  a  new  Rogation  was  promulgated  to  the 
TV  3 
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effect  that  instead  of  Duumviri  sacris  faciundis, 
Decemviri  should  be  elected,  and  that  half  of  them 
should  be  Plebeians.  In  the  year  B.  c.  366,  when 
Licinius  and  Sextius  had  been  elected  Tribuni  for 
the  tenth  time,  the  law  was  passed  as  to  the  De- 
cemviri, and  five  plebeians  and  five  patricians  were 
elected,  a  measure  which  prepared  the  way  for  the 
plebeians  participating  in  the  honours  of  the  con- 
sulship. The  Rogationes  of  Licinius  were  finally 
carried,  and  in  the  year  B.  c.  365  L.  Sextius  was 
elected  consul,  being  the  first  Plebeian  who  at- 
tained that  dignity.  The  Patricians  were  com- 
pensated for  their  loss  of  the  exclusive  right  to  the 
tonsulship  by  the  creation  of  the  office  of  Curule 
Aedile  and  of  Praetor. 

The  law  as  to  the  settlement  between  debtor 
and  creditor  was,  if  Livy's  text  is  to  be  literally 
understood,  an  invasion  of  the  established  rights 
of  property.  Niebuhr's  explanation  of  this  law  is 
contained  in  his  third  volume,  pp.  23,  &c. 

Besides  the  limitation  fixed  by  the  second  Lex 
to  the  number  of  jugera  which  an  individual  might 
possess  in  the  public  land,  it  declared  that  no  in- 
dividual should  have  above  100  large  and  500 
smaller  animals  on  the  public  pastures.  Licinius 
was  the  first  who  fell  under  the  penalties  of  his 
own  law.  The  statement  is  that  "  he,  together 
with  his  son,  possessed  a  thousand  jugera  of  the 
ager  (publicus),  and  by  emancipating  his  son  had 
acted  in  fraud  of  the  law."  (Liv.  vii.  1 6.)  From 
this  story  it  appears  that  the  Plebeians  could  now 
possess  the  public  land,  a  right  which  they  may 
nave  acquired  by  the  Law  of  Licinius,  but  there 
is  no  evidence  on  this  matter.  The  story  is  told 
also  by  Columella  (i.  3),  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  xviii. 
3),  and  Valerius  Maximus  (viii.  6.  §  3).  The 
last  writer  not  understanding  what  he  was  record- 
ing, says  that  in  order  to  conceal  his  violation  of 
the  law,  Licinius  emancipated  part  of  the  land  to 
his  son.  The  facts  as  stated  by  Livy  are  not  put 
in  the  clearest  light.  The  son  when  emancipated 
would  be  as  much  intitled  to  possess  500  jugera  as 
the  father,  and  if  he  bona  fide  possessed  that 
quantity  of  the  Ager  publicus,  there  was  no  fraud 
on  the  law.  From  the  expression  of  Pliny  (sub- 
stituta  fllii  persona)  the  fraud  appears  to  have  con- 
sisted in  the  emancipation  of  the  son  being  effected 
solely  that  he  might  in  his  own  name  possess  500 
jugera  while  his  father  had  the  actual  enjoyment. 
But  the  details  of  this  Lex  are  too  imperfectly 
known  to  enable  us  to  give  more  than  a  probable 
solution  of  the  matter.  As  the  object  of  the  Lex 
was  to  diminish  the  possessiones  of  the  patricians, 
it  may  be  assumed  that  the  surplus  land  thus 
arising  was  distributed  (assignatus')  among  the 
plebeians,  who  otherwise  would  have  gained  no- 
thing by  the  change ;  and  such  a  distribution  of 
land  is  stated  to  have  been  part  of  the  Lex  of 
Licinius  by  Varro  (de  Me  Rust.  i.  2)  and  Colu- 
mella (i.  3). 

According  to  Livy  (vi.  42)  the  Rogatio  de 
Decemviris  sacrorum  was  carried  first,  B.  c.  366. 
The  three  other  rogationes  were  included  in  one 
Lex,  which  was  a  Lex  Satura.  (Liv.  vii.  39  ; 
Dion  Cass.  Frag.  33.) 

Besides  the  passages  referred  to,  the  reader  may 
see  Niebuhr,  vol.  iii.  pp.  1 — 36,  for  his  view  of  the 
Licinian  Rogations ;  and  Goettling,  Gescldchte  der 
Rom.  Staatsverfassung,  p.  354,  and  the  note  on 
the  passage  of  Varro  (de  Re  Rust.  i.  2).  The 
f  licinian  Rogations  have  been  the  subject  of  much 
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discussion.  See  the  Classical  Museum,  No.  V. 
on  the  Licinian  Rogation  De  Modo  Agri;  No. VI., 
Ueber  die  SleUe  des  Varro,  &c,  De  Re  Rust.  i.  2. 
§  9  ;  and  No.  VII.,  Remarks  on  Professor  Long's 
Paper  on  the  Licinian  Law  De  Modo  Agri,  by 
Professor  Puchta  ;  and  on  the  passage  in  Appian'a 
Civil  Wars,  i.  8,  which  relates  to  the  Licinian 
Law  by  Professor  Long. 

LICI'NIA  DE  CREANDIS  TRIU'MVIRIS 
EPULO'NIBUS  (Liv.  xxxiii.  42  ;  Orellii  Ono- 


LI'VIAE  were  various  enactments  proposed  by 
the  Tribune  M.  Livius  Drusus,  B.c.  91,  for  esta- 
blishing colonies  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  distributing 
corn  among  the  poor  citizens  at  a  low  rate,  and 
admitting  the  foederatae  civitates  to  the  Roman 
civitas.  He  is  also  said  to  have  been  the  mover 
of  a  law  for  adulterating  silver  by  mixing  with  it 
an  eighth  part  of  brass.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiii.  3.) 
Drusus  was  assassinated,  and  the  Senate  declared 
that  all  his  Leges  were  passed  contra  auspicia,  and 
were  therefore  not  Leges.  (Cic.  Leg.  ii.  6, 12,  pro 
Domo,  16  ;  Liv.  Ep.  71  ;  Appian,  Bell.  Civ.  i.  35; 
Ascon.  in  Cic.  Cornel,  p.  62.) 

LUTA'TIA  DE  VI.     [Vis.] 

MAE'NIA  LEX  is  only  mentioned  by  Cicero 
(Brutus,  14),  who  says  that  M\  Curius  compelled 
the  Patres  "  ante  auctores  fieri  "  in  the  case  of  the 
election  of  a  plebeian  consul,  "  which,"  adds  Cicero, 
"  was  a  great  thing  to  accomplish,  as  the  Lex 
Maenia  was  not  yet  passed."  The  Lex  therefore 
required  the  Patres  to  give  their  consent  at  least 
to  the  election  of  a  magistrate,  or  in  other  words 
to  confer  or  agree  to  confer  the  Imperium  on  the 
person  whom  the  comitia  should  elect.  Livy  (i. 
17)  appears  to  refer  to  this  law.  It  was  probably 
proposed  by  the  Tribune  Maenius,  B.  c.  287.  [Auc- 

TORITAS.] 

DE  MAGISTRIS  AQUARUM.  (Haubold, 
Spangenberg,  Mon.  Leg.  p.  177.) 

MAJESTA'TIS.     [Majestas.] 

MAMI'LIA  DE  COLO'NIIS.  The  subject 
of  this  lex  and  its  date  are  fully  discussed  by  Ru- 
dorff  (Zeitschrift,  vol.  ix.),  who  shows  that  the  Lex 
Mamilia,  Roscia,  Peducaea,  Alliena,  Fabia  is  the 
same  as  the  "  Lex  Agraria  quam  Gaius  Caesar 
tulit"  (Dig.  47.  tit.  21.  s.  3),  and  that  this  Gaius 
Caesar  is  the  Emperor  Caligula. 

MAMI'LIA  DEJUGURTHAE  FAUTO'- 
RIBUS.     (Sal.  Jug.  c.  40  ;  Orellii  Onomasticon.) 

MAMI'LIA  FI'NIUM  REGUNDO'RUM, 
enacted  in  b.  c.  239,  or  according  to  another  sup- 
position, in  b.  c.  165,  fixed  at  five  or  six  feet  the 
width  of  the  boundary  spaces  which  were  not  sub- 
ject to  Usucapio.  (Rudorff,  Zeitschrift,  vol.  x. 
p.  342,  &c.) 

MANI'LIA,  proposed  by  the  tribune  C.  Mani- 
lius  b.  c.  66,  was  a  privilegium  by  which  was  con- 
ferred on  Pompey  the  command  in  the  war  against 
Mithridates.  The  lex  was  supported  by  Cicero 
when  praetor.  (De  Lege  Manilla  ;  Plut.  Pomp.  30 ; 
Dion  Cass,  xxxvi.  25.) 

The  Leges  Manilianae,  mentioned  by  Cicero  (De 
Or.  i.  58),  were  evidently  not  Leges  Proper,  but 
probably  forms  which  it  was  prudent  for  parties  to 
observe  in  buying  and  selling. 

MANI'LIA  DE  LIBERTINO'RUM  SUF- 
FRA'GIIS  (Dion  Cass,  xxxvi.  25  ;  Ascon.  in  Cor- 
nel, pp.  64,  65),  is  apparently  the  same  as  the 
Manlia  De  Lib.  Suff. 

MA'NLLA,  also  called  LICI'NIA,  B.C.  196, 
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created  the  trumviri  epulones.  (Liv.  xxxiii.  42  j 
Cic.  de  Or.  iii.  19.)   [Licinia.] 

MA'NLIA  DE  LIBERTINO'RUM  SUF- 
FRA'GIIS  (b.  c.  58  ;  Aacon.  in  Mil.  p.  46.) 

MA'NLIA  DE  VICE'SIMA  MANUMIS- 
SO'RUM.     [Manumissio.] 

MA'RCIA  probably  about  the  year  B.C.  352 
"  adversus  feneratores."  (Gaius,  iv.  23  ;  Liv.  vii. 
21.) 

MA'RCIA  DE  LIGU'RIBUS.  (Liv.  xlii.  22.) 

MA'RCIA  an  agrarian  law  proposed  by  the 
tribune  L.  Marcius  Philippus,  B.C.  104.     (Cic.  de 

Off-  »•  21.) 

MA'RIA  proposed  by  Marius  when  tribune 
B.C.  119,  for  narrowing  the  pontes  at  elections. 
(Cic.  de  Leg.  iii.  17  ;  Plut.  Mar.  4.) 

ME'MMIA  or  RE'MMIA.     [Calumnia.] 

ME'NSIA.  This  lex  enacted  that  if  a  woman 
who  was  a  Roman  citizen  (civis  Romano)  married 
a  peregrinus,  the  offspring  was  a  peregrinus.  If 
there  was  connubium  between  the  peregrinus  and 
the  woman,  the  children,  according  to  the  principle 
of  connubium,  were  peregrini,  as  the  legal  effect  of 
connubium  was  that  children  followed  the  condition 
of  their  father  (liberi  semper  patrem  sequuntur). 
If  there  were  no  connubium,  the  children,  ac- 
cording to  another  rule  of  law,  by  which  they  fol- 
lowed the  condition  of  the  mother,  would  have 
been  Roman  citizens ;  and  it  was  the  object  of  the 
lex  to  prevent  this.    (Gaius,  i.  78  ;  Ulp.  Frag.  v.  8.) 

ME'SSIA.     (Cic.  ad  Att.  iv.  1.) 

METI'LIA.  (Liv.  xxii.  25 ;  Plut  Fabius, 
c.  9.) 

MINU'CIA,  B.C.  216,  created  the  triumviri 
mensarii.    (Liv.  xxiii.  21.) 

NERVAE  AGRA'RIA  (Dig.  47.  tit.  21.  s.  3. 
§  1),  the  latest  known  instance  of  a  Lex. 

OCTA'VIA.     [Frumentariae  Leges.] 

OGU'LNIA,  proposed  by  the  tribunes  B.  c.  300, 
increased  the  number  of  Pontiiices  to  eight  and 
that  of  the  augurs  to  nine  ;  it  also  enacted  that 
four  of  the  Pontifices  and  five  of  the  augurs  should 
be  taken  from  the  plebes.    (Liv.  x.  6 — 9.) 

O'PPIA.       [SUMTUARIAE  LEGES.J 

O'RCHIA.     [Sumtuariae  Leges.] 

OVI'NIA,  of  uncertain  date,  was  a  plebiscitum 
which  gave  the  censors  certain  powers  in  regu- 
lating the  lists  of  the  senators  (ordo  senatorius) : 
the  main  object  seems  to  have  been  to  exclude  all 
improper  persons  from  the  senate,  and  to  prevent 
their  admission,  if  in  other  respects  qualified. 
(Festus,  s.  v.  Praeteriti  Senatores;  Cic.  de  Leg.  iii. 
12.)  The  Lex  Ovinia  of  Gaius  (iv.  109),  if  the 
reading  is  right,  was  a  different  lex. 

PA'PIA  DE  PEREGRI'NIS.  [Junia  de 
Peregrinis.] 

PA'PIA  POPPAEA.     [Juliae.] 

A  Lex  Papia  on  the  manner  of  choosing  the 
Vestal  Virgins  is  mentioned  by  Gellius  (i.  12)  ;  but 
the  reading  appears  to  be  doubtful,  and  perhaps  it 
ought  to  be  called  Lex  Popilia. 

PAPI'RIA,  or  JU'LIA  PAPI'RIA  DE 
MULCTA'RUM  AESTIMATIO'NE  (b.c.  430) 
fixed  a  money  value  according  to  which  fines  were 
paid,  which  formerly  were  paid  in  sheep  and  cattle. 
(Liv.  iv.  30  ;  Cic.  de  Rep.  ii.  35.)  Gellius  (xi.  1) 
and  Festus  (s.  v.  Peaulatus)  make  this  valuation 
part  of  the  Aternian  law  [Aternia  Tarpeia], 
but  in  this  they  appear  to  have  been  mistaken 
according  to  Niebuhr.  (Hist,  of  Rome,  ii.  p.  300.) 

PAPI'RIA,  by  which  the  as  was  made  semun- 
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cialis  (Plin.  II.  N.  xxxiii.  3),  one  of  the  various 
enactments  which  tampered  with  the  coinage. 

PAPI'RIA,  b.c.  332,  proposed  by  the  Praetor 
Papirius,  gave  the  Acerrani  the  civitas  without  the 
suffraghuu.  It  was  properly  a  Privilegium,  but  is 
useful  as  illustrating  the  history  of  the  extension  of 
the  Civitas  Romana.    (Liv,  viii.  17.) 

PAPI'RIA,  of  uncertain  date,  enacted  that  no 
aedes  should  be  declared  consecratae  without  a 
Plebiscitum  (injussu  Plebis,  Cic.  pro  Dom.  49). 

PAPI'RIA  PLAU'TIA,  a  Plebiscitum  of  the 
year  b.  c  89,  proposed  by  the  tribunes  C.  Papirius 
Carbo  and  M.  Plautius  Silvanus,  in  the  consulship 
of  Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo  and  L.  Porcius  Cato,  is 
called  by  Cicero  (pro  Arclda,  4)  a  lex  of  Silvanus 
and  Carbo.  (See  Civitas  ;  Foederatae  Civi- 
tates  ;  and  Savigny,  Volkssc/duss  der  Tafel  von 
ILeraclea,  Zeitsclmft,  ix.) 

PAPI'RIA  POETE'LIA.    [Poetelia.] 

PAPI'RIA  DE  SACRAMENTO  (Festus, 
s.  v.  Sacramentum),  proposed  by  L.  Papirius,  Tri- 
bunus  Plebis,  probably  enacted  that  in  the  case  of 
the  Legis  actio  Sacramento,  the  money  should  not 
be  actually  deposited,  but  security  should  be  given 
for  it.  (Puchta,  Inst.  ii.  161,  note  101.) 

PAPI'RIA  TABELLA'RIA.  [Tabellariak 
Leges.] 

PE'DIA,  related  to  the  murderers  of  the  Dic- 
tator Caesar.     (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  69.) 

PEDUCAEA,  B.C.  113,  a  Plebiscitum,  seems 
to  have  been  merely  a  Privilegium  and  not  a  ge- 
neral law  against  Incestum.  (Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor. 
iii.  30  ;  Ascon.  in  Oie.  Mil.  p.  46.) 

PESULA'NIA  provided  that  if  an  animal  did 
any  damage,  the  owner  should  make  it  good  or 
give  up  the  animal.  (Paul.  S.  R.  1 .  tit.  15.8.  J.  3. ) 
There  was  a  general  provision  to  this  effect  in  the 
Twelve  Tables  (Dirksen,  UebersicM,  &c.  p.  532, 
&c),  and  it  might  be  inferred  from  Paulus  that 
this  Lex  extended  the  provisions  of  the  old  law 
to  dogs.  The  name  of  the  lex  may  be  uncertain. 
See  the  note  in  Arndt's  edition  of  Paulus. 

PETI'LLIA  DE  PECU'NIA  REGIS  AN- 
TIOCHI.     (Liv.  xxxviii.  54.) 

PETRE'IA,  a  Lex  under  this  title,  de  decima- 
tione  militum,  in  case  of  mutiny,  is  mentioned  by 
Appian  (de  Bell.  Civ.  ii.  47),  according  to  the  old 
editions.     But  the  true  reading  is  •waTpicp  v6ptp, 

PETRO'NIA,  probably  passed  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  and  subsequently  amended  by  various 
senatusconsulta,  forbade  a  master  to  deliver  up  his 
slave  to  fight  with  wild  beasts.  If,  however,  the 
master  thought  that  his  slave  deserved  such  a 
punishment,  he  might  take  him  before  the  autho- 
rities (judex)  who  might  condemn  him  to  fight  if 
he  appeared  to  deserve  it.  (Dig.  48.  tit.  8.  s.  1 1. 
18.  tit.  1.  s.  42  ;  Gell.  v.  14  ;  Puchta,  Inst.  i.  §  107, 
note  101  j  Savigny,  Zeitschrift,  ix.  p.  374,  on  the 
inscription  found  on  a  wall  of  the  amphitheatre  of 
Pompeii.) 

PINA'RIA  (Gaius,  iv.  15)  related  to  the  giving 
of  a  Judex  within  a  limited  time.  (See  Puchta, 
Inst.  i.  §  53.) 

PINA'RIA.    [Annales  Leges.] 

PLAETO'RIA.     [Curator.] 

PLAETO'RIA  DE  PRAETO'RE  UR- 
BA'NO.  (Varro,  de  Ling.  Lot.  vi.  5  ;  Censorinus, 
de  Die  Natali,  c.  24.) 

PLAU'TIA  or  PLO'TIA  DE  VI.    [Vis.] 

PLAU'TIA  or  PLO'TIA  JUDICIA'RIA  is 
mentioned  by  Asconius  (in  Cic.  Cornel,  p.  79)  as 
y  y  4 
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having  enacted  that  fifteen  persons  should  be  an- 
nually elected  hy  each  tribe  out  of  its  own  body 
to  be  placed  in  the  Album  Judicura. 

PLAU'TIA  or  PLO'TIA  DE  RE'DITU  LE- 
PIDANO'RUM.  (Sueton.Caes.5;  Gellius,xiii.3.) 

PLAU'TIA  PAPI'RIA.      [Papiria   Plau- 

T1A.] 

POETE'LIA,  B.C.  358,  a  Plebiscitum,  was  the 
first  Lex  against  Ambitus.    (Liv.  vii.  15.) 

POETE'LIA  PAPI'RIA,  b.c.  326,  made  an 
important  change  in  the  liabilities  of  the  Nexi. 
(Liv.  viii.  28.)     [Nexi.] 

POMPEIAE.  There  were  various  Leges  so 
called. 

Pompeia,  proposed  by  Ca  Pompeius  Strabo, 
the  father  of  Cn.  Pompeius  Magnus,  probably  in  his 
consulship  B.  o.  89,  gave  the  Jus  Latii  or-  Latinitas 
to  all  the  towns  of  the  Transpadani,  and  probably 
the  Civitas  to  the  Cispadani.  (Savigny,  Volksschluss 
der  Tafel  von  Heraclea,  Zeitsclirift,  ix.) 

de  ambitu.    [Ambitus.] 

de  imperio  caesari  prorogando. 

(Veil.  Pat.  ii.  46  ;  Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  18.)  ■ 

judiciaria.     [Judex.] 

DE   JURE    MAGISTRATUUM    (SuetOH. 

Caes.  28  ;  Dion  Cass.  xl.  56  ;  Cic.  ad  Att.  viii. 
3)  forbade  a  person  to  be  a  candidate  for  public 
offices  (petitio  Jionorum)  who  was  not  at  Rome  ;  but 
C.  Julius  Caesar  was  excepted.  This  was  doubt- 
less the  old  law,  but  it  had  apparently  become  ob- 
solete. 

de    parrioidiis.     [Cornelia    db 

sicariis.] 

tribunitia  (b.  c.  70)   restored  the 

old  Tribunitia  Potestas  which  Sulla  had  nearly 
destroyed.  (Sueton.  Caes.  5  ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  30  ; 
Cic.  de  Leg.  iii.  9,  11,  in  Terr.  Act.  i.  15  ;  Liv. 
Epit.  97.)     [Tribuni.] 

de  vi  was  a  Privilegium,  and  only 

referred  to  the  case  of  Milo.  (Cic.  Phil.  ii.  9  ; 
Ascon.  and  Schol.  Bob.  in  Argum.  Milon.) 

POPI'LIA.    [Papia.] 

PO'RCIAE  DE  CA'PITE  CIVIUM  or  DE 
PROVOCATIO'NE  enacted  that  a  Roman  citizen 
should  not  be  scourged  or  put  to  death.  (Liv.  x.  9  ; 
Cic.  de  Rep.  ii.  31,  pro  Rabir.  3,  4  ;  Sail.  Catil.  51.) 

PO'RCIA  DE  PROVI'NCIIS  (about  b.c. 
198).  The  passage  in  Livy  (xxxii.  27.  "Sumtus 
quos  in  cultum  praetorum,"  &c.)  is  supposed  to 
refer  to  a  Porcia  Lex,  to  which  the  Plebiscitum  de 
Thermensibus  refers  ;  and  the  words  quoted  by 
Cicero  (  Verr.  ii.  4,  5.  "  Ne  quis  emat  mancipium  ") 
are  taken,  as  it  is  conjectured,  from  this  Porcia 
Lex. 

PUBLI'CIA  permitted  betting  at  certain  games 
which  required  strength,  as  running  and  leaping. 
(Dig.  11.  tit.  5.) 

PUBLI'LIA  DE  SPONSO'RIBUS.  [Inter- 

CESSIO.] 

PUBLI'LIA  LEX  was  proposed  by  Publilius 
Volero,  a  tribunus  plebis,  and  enacted  B.  c.  471. 
The  terms  of  the  Rogatio  were  "  ut  plebeii  magis- 
trate tributis  comitiis  fierent "  (Liv.  ii.  56).  The 
object  of  the  Lex  was  to  take  these  elections  from 
the  Comitia  Centuriata,  in  which  the  patricians 
could  determine  the  result  of  the  elections  by  the 
votes  of  their  clients.  The  Rogatio  became  a  Lex 
after  much  opposition,  the  history  of  which  is 
given  in  Livy.  According  to  some  authorities,  the 
number  of  tribunes  was  also  increased  from  two  to 
five  (Liv.  ii.  58)  ;  and  this  must  therefore  have 
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been  provided  by  the  Lex.  In  b.  c.  457  (Liv.  iii. 
30)  ten  tribunes,  two  from  each  class,  were  elected 
for  the  first  time  ;  but  it  is  not  said  under  what 
legislative  provision.  Dionysius  {Antiq.  Rom.  ix. 
43)  gives  a  more  complete  account  of  this  Lex. 
After  Publilius  failed  in  his  first  attempt  to  carry 
his  Rogatio,  he  added  a  new  chapter,  which  gave 
the  election  of  the  aediles  (plebeian)  to  the  Comitia 
Tributa,  and  enabled  the  Tributa  to  deliberate  ami 
decide  upon  any  matter  which  could  be  deliberated 
and  decided  upon  in  the  Comitia  Centuriata.  From 
the  time  of  the  enactment  of  this  Lex,  says  Dio- 
nysius (ix.  49)  "  up  to  my  time,  the  election  of 
tribunes  and  aediles  was  made  without  birds  (au- 
gural ceremonies),  and  all  the  rest  of  the  religiouc 
forms  in  the  Comitia  Tributa."  Dionysius  says 
nothing  here  of  the  other  matter  which  the  addi- 
tional chapter  contained  (ix.  43). 

PUBLI'LIAE  LEGES  of  the  Dictator  Q. 
Publilius  Philo,  which  he  proposed  and  carried  b.  c. 
339  (Liv.  viii.  12).  The  purport  of  these  Leges 
is  thus  expressed  by  Livy  :  "  ties  leges  secundis- 
simas  plebei,  adversas  nobilitati  tulit:  unam  ut 
plebiscita  omnes  Quirites  tenerent:  alteram,  ut 
legum  quae  comitiis  centuriatis  ferrentur,  ante 
initum  suffragium  Patres  auctores  fierent :  tertiam 
ut  alter  utique  ex  plebe,  quum  eo  ventum  sit  ut 
utrumque  plebeium  consulem  fieri  liceret,  censor 
crearetur."  The  provision  of  the  first  lex  seems  to 
be  the  same  as  that  of  the  Lex  Hortensia,  b.  c. 
286  "  ut  plebiscita  universum  populum  tenerent " 
(Gaius,  i.  3).  Some  critics  suppose  that  the  first 
Lex  enacted  that  a  Plebiscitum  should  be  a  Ler 
without  being  confirmed  by  the  Comitia  Centuriata, 
but  that  it  would  still  require  the  confirmation  of 
the  Senate,  or,  as  some  suppose,  of  the  Comitia 
Curiata.  The  Lex  Hortensia,  it  is  further  sup- 
posed, did  away  with  the  confirmation  of  the 
Curiae,  or,  as  some  suppose,  of  the  Senate.  But 
the  expression  "  omnes  Quirites  "  of  Livy  clearly 
has  some  reference,  and,  according  to  correct  in- 
terpretation, must  be  taken  to  have  some  reference, 
to  the  extent  of  the  effect  of  a  Plebiscitum.  There 
is  no  difficulty  in  giving  a  consistent  meaning  to 
Livy's  words.  The  first  Lex  enacted  that  Plebis- 
cita should  bind  all  the  Quirites  ;  which  means 
nothing  else  than  that  a  Plebiscitum  should  have 
the  effect  of  a  Lex  passed  at  the  Comitia  Centu- 
riata. It  is  not  here  said  whether  the  Comitia 
Tributa  could  legislate  on  all  matters  on  which  the 
Comitia  Centuriata  could  [Publilia  Lex]  ;  and 
nothing  is  said  as  to  the  dispensing  with  any  form 
for  the  confirming  of  a  Lex  passed  at  these  Co- 
mitia. And  that  Livy  did  not  suppose  that  the 
first  Lex  contained  any  regulations  as  to  matter 
of  form,  is  made  clear  by  what  he  says  of  the 
second  Lex,  which  did  regulate  the  form  of  le- 
gislation. This  is  the  clear  meaning  of  Livy's 
words  :  it  may  not  be  the  true  import  of  the  first 
Lex  ;  but  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  prove  any 
thing  about  a  matter  beyond  what  the  evidence 
shows.     [Plebiscitum.] 

The  simplest  meaning  of  the  second  Lex,  ac- 
cording to  the  words,  is,  that  no  Rogatio  should  be 
proposed  at  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  until  the 
Patres  had  approved  of  it,  and  had  given  it  their 
auctoritas.  If  we  knew  who  were  meant  by  the 
Patres,  the  meaning  of  the  Lex  would  be  tolerably 
clear.  It  is  now  generally  supposed  that  Livy 
means  the  Comitia  Curiata,  and  that  their  veto 
on   the  measures  of  the  Comitia  Centuriata  was 
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taken  away.  If  Patres  means  the  Senate,  then 
the  purport  of  the  Lex  is  this,  that  no  mea- 
sure must  be  proposed  at  the  Centuriata  Comitia, 
without  a  SCtum  first  authorising  it.  (Comp.  Liv. 
xlv.  21.) 

The  meaning  of  the  third  Lex  is  plain  enough. 
Puchta  shows  or  tries  to  show  that  the  first  Lex 
Publilia  simply  rendered  unnecessary  the  con- 
firmation of  a  Plebiscitum  by  the  Comitia  Centu- 
riata ;  and  therefore  there  remained  only  the  con- 
firmation of  the  Senate.  Accordingly,  the  effect 
of  the  first  Lex  was  to  make  the  Comitia  Tributa 
cease  to  have  merely  the  initiative  in  legislation  ; 
henceforth,  Plebiscite  did  not  require  the  confirm- 
ation of  a  Lex  Centuriata,  but  only  that  of  the 
Senate  ;  and  we  may,  probably,  from  this  time  date 
the  use  of  the  expression :  "  Lex  sive  id  Plebiscitum 
est." 

He  considers  the  second  Lex  to  have  simply 
declared  the  old  practice,  that  the  Comitia  Centu- 
riata should  pass  no  Rogation  without  the  authority 
of  a  previous  Senatusconsultum.  The  two  Leges 
then  had  this  relation  to  one  another :  the  first 
Lex  provided,  that  a  Lex  passed  at  the  Comitia 
Tributa,  which  before  this  time  was  confirmed  by 
a  Senatusconsultum,  and  finally  ratified  by  the 
Comitia  Centuriata,  should  not  require  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Comitia  Centuriata  ;  the  second  Lex 
declared  that  the  old  practice  as  to  the  Comitia 
Centuriata  should  be  maintained,  that  the  Leges 
passed  there  should  have  the  previous  authorisa- 
tion (auctoritas)  of  the  Senate. 

On  the  subject  of  these  Leges,  see  Zachariae 
Sulla,  i.  p.  26,  note  ;  Puchta,  Inst.  i.  §  59  ;  and 
Niebuhr,  vol.  iii.  p.  147,  &c.  Engl.  Tr. :  and  see 
Valerias  Leges. 

PU'PIA,  mentioned  by  Cicero  (ad  Quint,  ii. 
13,  ad  Font.  i.  4)  seems  to  have  enacted  that  the 
senate  could  not  meet  on  Comitiales  Dies. 

QUI'NTIA  was  a  lex  proposed  by  T.  Quintiua 
Crispinus,  consul  B.  c.  9,  and  enacted  by  the  Populus 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Aquaeductus.  The  Lex 
is  preserved  by  Frontinus  (de  Aquaeduct  Roman.). 

RE'GIA,  properly  LEX  DE  IMPE'RIO 
PRI'NCIPIS.  The  nature  of  the  Imperium  and 
the  mode  of  conferring  it  have  been  explained 
under  Imperium.  Augustus,  by  virtue  of  uniting 
in  his  own  person  the  Imperium,  the  Tribunitia 
Potestas,  the  Censorian  power,  and  the  office  of 
Pontifex,  was  in  fact  many  magistrates  in  one  ; 
and  his  title  was  Princeps.  These  various  powers 
were  conferred  on  the  earliest  Principes  (em- 
perors) by  various  leges ;  but  finally  the  whole 
of  this  combined  authority  was  conferred  by  a 
Lex  Imperii  or  Lex  de  Imperio.  (Dion  Cassius, 
liii.  18  ;  his  remarks  on  the  power  of  Augustus, 
and  the  notes  of  Reimarus.)  By  this  Lex  the  Im- 
perial authority,  as  we  may  call  it,  was  conferred 
on  the  Princeps  (cum  ipse  Imperator  per  legem 
Imperium  accipiat,  Gaius,  i.  5),  and  legislative 
power.  By  this  Lex  the  Princeps  was  also  made 
"  solutus  legibus,"  that  is,  many  restrictive  enact- 
ments were  declared  not  to  apply  to  him,  either 
in  his  private  or  his  magisterial  capacity  (Dion 
Cass.  liii.  18,  28)  :  for  instance,  Caligula  was  re- 
leased by  a  Senatusconsultum,  which  was  pro- 
bably followed  by  a  Lex  as  a  matter  of  form, 
from  the  Lex  Julia  et  Papia.  *  (Dion  Cass.  lix.  15  j 
compare  Ulpian,  Dig.  1.  tit.  3.  s.  31.)  This  Lex 
De  Imperio  was  preceded  by  a  Senatusconsultum. 
(Tacit.  Hist.  i.  47,  iv.  3,  6.)    A  considerable  frag- 
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ment  of  the  Lex  De  Imperio  Vespasiani  is  still 
preserved  at  Rome.  (Haubold,  Spangenberg,  Mo- 
num.  Legal,  p.  221.)  It  is  sometimes  incorrectly 
called  a  Senatusconsultum,  but  on  the  fragment 
itself  it  is  called  a  Lex.  It  is  true  that  a  Senatus- 
consultum preceded  the  Lex,  and  the  enactment 
of  the  Lex  was  a  mere  form.  This  Lex  empowers 
Vespasian  to  make  treaties,  to  originate  Senatus- 
consulta,  to  propose  persons  to  the  people  and  the 
Senate  to  be  elected  to  magistracies,  to  extend  the 
Pomoerium,  to  make  constitutions  or  edicts  which 
should  have  the  force  of  law,  and  to  be  released 
from  the  same  laws  from  which  Augustus,  Tibe- 
rius, and  Claudius  Were  released  ;  and  all  that  he 
had  done  before  the  enactment  of  this  lex  (ante 
legem  rogatam)  was  to  have  the  same  effect  as  if 
it  had  been  done  by  the  command  of  the  people. 

This  "Lex  de  Imperio  Principis  is  several  times 
named  Lex  Regia  in  the  Corpus  Juris  (Inst.  1. 
tit.  2.  s.  6. ;  Dig.  1.  tit.  4.  s.  1. ;  Cod.  1.  tit.  17. 
1 87).  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Lex  de  Im- 
perio Principis  was  ever  called  Lex  Regia  under 
the  early  emperors.  Under  the  later  emperors 
there  is  nothing  surprising  in  the  name  Regia 
being  adopted  as  a  common  expression.  When 
the  emperor  was  called  Dominus,  a  title  which  was 
given  even  to  Trajan,  the  Lex  de  Imperio  might 
well  be  called  Regia.  To  deny  the  existence  of 
a  Lex  de  Imperio  would  show  a  very  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  history  and  constitution  of  Rome 
and  a  want  of  critical  judgment.  (Puchta,  Inst.  1 
§88.) 

RE'GIAE.    [Jus  Civile  Papirianum.] 

RE'MMIA.    [Calumnia.] 

REPETUNDA'RUM.    [Repetundae.] 

RHO'DIA.  The  Rhodians  had  a  maritime 
code  which  was  highly  esteemed.  Some  of  its 
provisions  were  adopted  by  the  Romans,  and  have 
thus  been  incorporated  into  the  maritime  law  of 
European  states.  Strabo  (p.  652.  Casaub.)  speaks 
of  the  wise  laws  of  Rhodes  and  their  admirable 
policy,  especially  in  naval  matters  ;  and  Cicero 
(pro  Leg.  Manil.  c.  18)  to  the  same  effect.  The 
Digest  (14.  tit.  2)  contains  so  much  of  the  Lex 
Rhodiorum  as  relates  to  jactus  or  the  throwing 
overboard  of  goods  in  order  to  save  the  vessel  or 
remainder  of  the  cargo.  This  Lex  Rhodiorum  de 
Jactu,  is  not  a  Lex  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term. 

RO'SCIA  THEATRA'LIS,  proposed  by  the 
tribune  L.  Roscius  Otho,  b.  c.  67,  which  gave  the 
Equites  a  special  place  at  the  public  spectacles  in 
fourteen  rows  or  seats  (in  quatuordecim  gradibus 
she  ordinibus)  next  to  the  place  of  the  senators, 
which  was  in  the  orchestra.  This  Lex  also  assigned 
a  certain  place  to  spendthrifts  (decoctores,  Cic. 
Phil.  ii.  18).  The  phrase  "  sedere  in  quatuor- 
decim ordinibus,"  is  equivalent  to  having  the 
proper  Census  Equestris  which  was  required  by 
the  Lex.  There  are  numerous  allusions  to  this  Lex 
(Dion,  xxxvi.  25  ;  Veil.  Pat  ii.  32 ;  Liv.  Epit.  99  ; 
Cic.  pro  Murena,  19),  which  is  sometimes  simply 
called  the  Lex  of  Otho  (Juv.  xiv.  324),  or  referred 
to  by  his  name.  (Hor.  Epod.  iv.  16.)  This  law 
caused  some  popular  disturbance  in  the  consulship 
of  Cicero,  b.  c.  63,  which  he  checked  by  a  speech. 
(Cic.  ad  Ait.  ii.  1  ;  Pint.  Cic.  c.  13.)  [Julia 
Theatralis.] 

RU'BRIA.  The  province  of  Gallia  Cisalpina 
ceased  to  be  a  Provincia,  and  became  a  part  of 
Italia  about  the  year  b.c.  48.  "When  this  change 
took  place,  it  was  necessary  to  provide  for  the 
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administration  of  justice,  as  the  usual  modes  of 
provincial  administration  would  cease  with  the  de- 
termination of  the  provincial  form  of  government. 
This  was  effected  by  a  Lex,  the  name  of  which  is 
unknown,  hut  a  large  part  of  it,  on  a  bronze  tab- 
let, is  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Parma.  This 
Lex  arranged  the  judiciary  establishment  of  the 
former  provincia,  and  appointed  u.  viri  and  iv. 
viri  juri  dicundo :  a  Praefectus  Mutinensis  is  also 
mentioned  in  the  lex.  In  two  passages  of  this 
Lex  (c.  xx.  1.  29.  38)  a  Lex  Rubria  is  mentioned, 
which,  according  to  some,  is  an  earlier  lex  by  which 
Mutina  was  made  a  Praefectura ;  and  according  to 
others,  the  Lex  Rubria  is  this"  very  Lex  de  Gallia 
Cisalpina.  This  subject  is  discussed  by  Savigny 
(Zeitschrift,  ix.)  and  by  Puchta  (Zeitschrift,  x.  Ueber 
den  Inhalt  der  Lex  Rubria  de  Gallia  Cisalpina). 

This  Lex  has  been  published  several  times ;  the 
latest  edition  is  "  Tavola  legislativa  della  Gallia 
Cisalpina  ritrovata  in  Veleia  et  restituita  alia  sua 
vera  lezione  da  D.  Pietro  de  Lama,  Parma  1820." 
We  only  possess  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  chapter 
of  this  Lex,  which  treats  of  the  Novi  Operis 
Nuntiatio  j  the  twentieth  chapter  on  the  Damnum 
Infectum  is  complete :  the  twenty-first  treats  of 
Pecunia  Certa  Credita,  but  only  of  Execution  ; 
the  twenty-second  treats  in  like  manner  of  similar 
actions ;  there  is  only  the  beginning  of  the  twenty- 
third,  which  treats  of  the  division'  of  an  hereditas 
(qvei  de  familia  eerceiscunda  deividunda  ivdicivm 
sibei  darei  reddeive,  &c.  postulaverint,  &c).  The 
matter  of  this  lex  therefore,  so  far  as  we  know  it, 
purely  concerns  procedure,  as  Puchta  remarks. 

RUPI'LIAE  (b.  o.  131),  were  the  regulations 
established  by  P.  Rupilius,  and  ten  legati,  for  the 
administration  of  the  province  of  Sicily,  after  the 
close  of  the  first  servile  war.  They  were  made 
in  pursuance  of  a  consultum  of  the  senate.  Cicero 
(in  Verr.  ii.  13,  IS,  16,  37)  speaks  of  these  re- 
gulations as  a  Decretum  of  Rupilius  (quod  is  de 
decern  legatorum  senientia  statuit),  which  he  says 
they  call  Lex  Rupilia;  but  it  was  not  a  Lex 
proper.  The  powers  given  to  the  commissioners 
by  the  Lex  Julia  Municipals  were  of  a  similar 
kind.  There  was  also  a  Lex  Rupilia  de  Cooptando 
Senatu  Heracleiotarum  (In  Verr.  ii.  SO) ;  and 
De  Re  Frumentaria  (In  Verr.  iii.  40). 

SACRA'TAE,  mentioned  by  Livy  (ii.  54)  and 
by  Cicero  (de  Off.  iii.  33).  Leges  were  properly 
so  called  which  had  for  their  object  to  make  a 
thing  or  person  sacer,  as  in  Livy  (ii.  8,  de  sacrando 
cum  bonis  capita  ejus  qui,  &c).  The  consecratio 
was  in  fact  the  sanction  by  which  a  Lex  was  to  be 
enforced.  (Liv.  iii.  55.)  In  the  latter  case  it  was 
the  opinion  of  the  jurisconsulti  (Juris  interpretes) 
that  the  Lex  did  not  make  "  sacrosancti "  the 
persons  for  whose  protection  it  was  designed,  but 
that  it  made  "sacer"  (sacrum  sanarit)  any  one 
who  injured  them ;  and  this  interpretation  is  cer- 
tainly consistent  with  the  terms  of  the  Lex. 
(Festus,  s.  v.  Sacratae  leges.)  Compare  Liv.  ii. 
33  ;  Dion  Hal.  Rom.  Antiq.  vi.  89  ;  and  the  pas- 
sage referred  to  in  Orellii  Onomasticon. 

A  Lex  Sacrata  Militaris  is  also  mentioned  by 
Livy  (vii.  41) ;  but  the  sanction  of  the  Lex  is  not 
stated. 

SAE'NIA  De  Patriciorum  Ncmbro  Au- 
gkndo,  enacted  in  the  fifth  consulship  of  Au- 
gustus. (Tacit.  Ann.  xi.  25;  Mon.  Ancyr.  Pilae 
prioris  Tab.  2  ;  see  Cassia.] 

SA'TURA.     [Lux,  p.  683,  a.] 


LEGES  SEMPRONIAE. 

SCANTI'NIA,  proposed  by  a  tribune:  the  date 
and  contents  are  not  known,  but  its  object  was  to 
suppress  unnatural  crimes.  It  existed  in  the  time 
of  Cicero.  (Auson.  Epig.  89 ;  Juv.  ii.  44  ;  Cic.  ad 
Fam.  viii.  12,  14.)  The  Lex  Julia  de  Adulteriis 
considered  this  offence  as  included  in  Stuprum 
and  it  was  punishable  with  a  fine ;  but  by  the  later 
Imperial  constitutions  the  punishment  was  death. 
(Sueton.  Dom.  8  ;  Panlus,  S.  R.  ii.  tit.  26.  s.  13.) 

SCRIBO'NIA.  The  date  and  whole  import  of 
this  Lex  are  not  known ;  but  it  enacted  that  a 
right  to  servitutes  should  not  be  acquired  by  usu- 
capion (Dig.  41.  tit.  3.  s.  4.  §29),  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  law  was  once  different  as  to  cer- 
tain servitudes  at  least :  and  these  appear  to  he 
the  servitutes  praediorum  urbanorum,  which,  ac- 
cording to  this  Lex,  could  not  be  acquired  by  usu- 
capion. In  the  case  of  servitutes  praediorum  rusti- 
corum,  and  of  personal  servitudes,  the  impossibility 
of  usucapion  arose  out  of  the  nature  of  the  thing. 
A  "  libertas  servitutium  "  could  be  gained  by  usu- 
capion or  rather  disuse,  for  the  Lex  only  applied 
to  that  usucapion  which  established  a  servitus 
(servitutem  constituebat)  and  not  to  that  so-called 
usucapion  which  took  away  the  right  (sustulit 
servitutem).  It  is  perhaps  doubtful  if  the  passage 
of  Cicero  (pro  Caecin.  26)  should  be  alleged  in 
proof  of  this  usucapion  formerly  existing. 

ScRIBONIA   VlARIA    Or    DB    VlIS  MUNIKNUIS, 

proposed  by  C.  Scribonius  Curio,  tr.  pleb.  B.  0.  51. 
(Orellii  Onomasticon.) 

SEMPRO'NIAE  LEGES,  were  leges  proposed 
by  Tiberius  and  C.  Gracchus  respectively,  while 
they  were  tribuni  plebis. 

Agraria  of  Tib.  Gracchus  was  proposed  by  him 
during  his  tribunate  B.  c.  133.  The  nature  of  this 
measure  is  explained  by  Appian.  (Bell.  Civ.  i.  1 0, 
&c.)  It  was  an  Agraria  Lex,  the  object  of  which 
was  the  distribution  of  the  Public  Land  among  the 
poorer  citizens.  [Agrariae  Leges.]  Tib.  Gracchus 
with  the  advice  of  P.  Licinius  Crassus,  Pontifex 
Maximus,  P.  Mucius  Scaevola,  afterwards  Ponti- 
fex Maximus,  and  Appius  Claudius  (Plut.  Tib. 
Gracchus,  9),  proposed  that  no  person  should  hold 
more  of  the  Ager  Publicus  than  500  jugera 
(comp.  Liciniae  Leges),  but  that  for  every  son 
he  might  hold  250  more.  The  poor  who  were  to 
be  provided  with  land  out  of  what  remained  after 
the  large  possessions  were  reduced,  were  not  to 
have  the  power  of  alienating  their  own  lots ;  and 
they  were  to  pay  the  tenths.  The  law  was  enacted 
and  the  execution  of  it  was  intrusted  to  three  per- 
sons (tres  viri),  who  were  Tiberius  himself,  his 
brother  Caius,  and  Appius  Claudius.  The  execu- 
tion of  the  law  was  attended  with  great  difficulty, 
because  the  public  land  which  had  been  held  for 
many  generations  by  private  persons,  had  been 
dealt  with  like  private  property,  had  often  changed 
hands  by  sale,  and  had  been  improved  and  built 
upon.  It  was  first  proposed  to  indemnify  the 
Possessors  for  all  improvements,  but  it  appears  that 
when  they  made  opposition  to  the  measure,  this 
proposal  was  withdrawn. 

Other  measures  were  designed  by  Tiberius,  but 
his  premature  death  stopped  them.  The  execution 
of  the  Agraria  Lex  of  Tiberius  was  impeded  by  a 
Senatusconsultum,  which  put  an  end  to  the  com- 
mission. The  Lex  was  revived  by  Caius  Grac- 
chus, trib.  pi.  in  B.  c.  123.  The  senate  ruined  the 
cause  of  Gracchus  by  engaging  the  tribune  M. 
Livius  Drusus  to  propose  measures  of  a  character 
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even  more  popular  than  those  of  Gracchus.  The 
legislation  about  the  Roman  Public  Land  requires 
a  history  in  itself. 

De  Capite  Civium,  proposed  by  C.  Gracchus 
B.C.  123,  enacted  that  the  caput  or  condition  of 
a  Roman  citizen  could  not  be  affected  without  a 
trial  and  vote  of  the  people.  (Cic.  pro  Rabir.  c.  4; 
and  Cicero *s  disingenuous  exposition,  In  Cat.  iv.  5). 
Plutarch  (ft  Gracchus,  4)  appears  to  allude  to  this 
Lex  ;  but  if  he  does,  he  has  mistaken  its  purport. 

Feumentaria.     [Frumentariae  Leges.] 

Judiciaeia  proposed  by  C.  Gracchus,  had  for  its 
object  to  deprive  the  senate  of  the  power  which 
they  derived-from  supplying  the  Judices  in  Judicia 
Publica  from  their  body  (Plut.  ft  Gracchus,  5). 
Plutarch's  account  of  this  Lex  is  probably  incor- 
rect. Compare  Appian  (Bell.  Civ.  i.  22)  ;  and  Ju- 
nEX,  p.  649,  b. 

De  Peovinciis  Consularibus  proposed  by  C. 
Gracchus,  b.  c.  123,  enacted,  that  in  every  year, 
before  the  Comitia  for  electing  the  consuls,  the 
senate  should  determine  the  two  provinces  which 
the  consuls  should  have  ;  and  the  consuls  were  to 
settle  between  themselves  by  lot,  or  otherwise, 
which  province  each  should  have.  (Sallust,  Jug. 
c.  27,  and  the  note  of  Cortius  ;  Cic.  de  Prov.  Cons. 
c  2.) 

There  may  have  been  other  measures  proposed 
and  carried  by  C.  Gracchus  ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to 
distinguish  between  all  that  was  proposed  and 
carried,  and  what  was  simply  proposed.  The 
Lives  of  Tiberius  and  C.  Gracchus  by  Plutarch, 
translated  with  notes  by  G.  Long,  give  some  in- 
formation on  the  legislation  of  the  Gracchi,  which 
should  be  compared  with  Appian.  (Bell.  Civ.  i. 
10,  &c.) 

SEMPRO'NIA  DE  FE'NORE,  b.c.  193, 
was  a  Plebiscitum  proposed  by  a  tribune  M.  Sem- 
pronius  (Liv.  xxxv.  7),  which  enacted  that  the  law 
(jus)  about  money  lent  (pecimia  credita)  should 
be  the  same  for  the  Socii  and  Latini  (Socii  ac 
Nomen  Latinum)  as  for  Roman  citizens.  The 
object  of  the  Lex  was  to  prevent  Romans  from 
lending  money  in  the  name  of  the  Socii  who  were 
not  bound  by  the  Fenebres  Leges.  The  Lex 
could  obviously  only  apply  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  Rome. 

SERVI'LIA  AGRA'RIA,  proposed  by  the 
tribune  P.  Servilius  Rullus  in  the  consulship  of 
Cicero,  b.  c.  63,  was  a  very  extensive  Agraria  Ro- 
gatio.  It  was  successfully  opposed  by  Cicero  (In 
Ruttum) ;  but  it  was  in  substance  carried  by  Julius 
Caesar  b.  c.  59  [Julia  Lex  Agraria],  and  is 
the  Lex  called  by  Cicero  Lex  Campana  (ad  Atl.  ii 
18),  from  the  public  land  called  Ager  Campanus 
being  assigned  under  this  Lex. 

SERVI'LIA  GLAU'CIA  DE  REPETUN- 
DIS.     [Repetundae.] 

SERVI'LIA  JUDICIA'RIA,  proposed  by 
the  consul  Q.  Servilius  Caepio,  B.  o.  106.  See 
the  article  Judex,  p.  649,  b,  and  the  various  pas- 
sages in  Cicero  (Brut.  43,  44,  63,  86).  It  is 
assumed  by  some  writers  that  a  Lex  of  the  tribune 
Servilius  Glaucia  repealed  the  Servilia  Judiciaria 
two  years  after  its  enactment.  (Cic.  Brut.  62  ; 
Orellii  Onomasticon.) 

SI'LIA.  (Gaius,  iv.  19.)  The  Legis  Actio 
called  Condictio  was  established  by  this  Lex  in 
the  case  when  the  demand  was  a  determinate  sum 
of  money  (certa  pecunia), 

BI'LIA,  a  plebiscitum  proposed  by  P.  and  M. 
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Sillii  tribuni  plebis  related  to  Publica  Pondera. 
(Festus,  Publica  Pondera,  where  the  Lex  is 
given ;  and  the  notes  in  the  Delphin  edition.) 

SILVA'NI  ET  CARBO'NIS.  [Papirla 
Plautia.] 

SULPI'CIAE,  proposed  by  the  tribune  P. 
Sulpicius  Rufus,  a  supporter  of  Marius,  B.  c.  88, 
enacted  the  recal  of  the  exiles,  the  distribution  of 
the  new  citizens  and  the  libertini  among  the  thirty- 
five  tribes,  that  the  command  in  the  Mithridatic 
war  should  be  taken  from  Sulla  and  given  to 
Marius,  and  that  a  Senator  should  not  contract 
debt  to  the  amount  of  more  than  2000  denarii. 
(Plut.  Suit.  8.)  The  last  enactment  may  have 
been  intended  to  expel  persons  from  the  senate 
who  should  get  in  debt.  All  these  Leges  were 
repealed  by  Sulla.  (App.  Bell.  Civ.  i.  55,  59 ; 
Liv.  Epit.  77  ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  18.) 

SULPI'CIA  SEMPRO'NIA,  b.  c.  304.     No 

name  is  given  to  this  Lex  by  Livy  (ix.  46),  but  it 

was  probably  proposed  by  the  consuls.  It  prevented 

the  dedicatio  of  a  templum  or  altar  without  the 

consent  of  the  senate  or  a  majority  of  the  tribunes. 

(Compare  Gaius,  ii.  5 — 7.) 

SUMTUA'RIAE.     [Sumtuariae  Leges.] 

TABELLA'RIAE.    [Tabellariae  Leges.] 

TARPE'IA  ATE'RNIA.      [Aternia  Tar- 

PEIA.] 

TERENTI'LIA,  proposed  by  the  tribune  C. 
Terentilius,  b.  c.  462,  but  not  carried,  was  a  ro- 
gatio  which  had  for  its  object  an  amendment  of  the 
constitution,  though  in  form  it  only  attempted  a 
limitation  of  the  Imperium  Consulare.  (Liv.  iii.  9, 
10,  31 ;  Dionys.  Rom.  Antiq.  x.  1,  &c.)  This 
rogatio  probably  led  to  the  subsequent  legislation 
of  the  Decemviri. 

TESTAMENTA'RIAE.  Various  leges,  such 
as  the  Cornelia,  Falcidia,  Furia,  and  Voconia,  re- 
gulated testamentary  dispositions. 

THO'RIA.  This  Agraria  Lex  is  the  subject 
of  a  very  elaborate  essay  by  Rudorff,  "  Das 
Ackergesetz  des  Spurius  Thorius,  Zeitschrift, 
vol.  x." 

This  Lex  was  engraved  on  the  back  part  of  the 
same  bronze  tablet  which  contained  the  Servilia 
Lex  which  applied  to  the  Judicia  de  Repetundis. 
The  tablet  was  broken  at  some  unknown  time, 
and  the  lower  which  was  perhaps  the  larger  part 
is  now  lost.  Seven  fragments  of  the  upper  part 
were  preserved,  which  as  the  tablet  is  written  on 
both  sides,  make  fourteen  inscriptions,  which 
were  published  by  Fulvius  Ursinus  :  the  first  five 
of  the  inscriptions,  as  they  are  numbered  by  him, 
belong  to  the  Lex  Thoria,  and  the  seven  last  to 
the  Lex  Servilia.  The  largest  and  most  important 
of  the  fragments  are  now  in  the  Museo  Borbonico. 
Their  history  is  traced  and  their  present  condition 
described  by  Rudorff  with  great  minuteness.  Two 
of  the  fragments  were  copied  by  Sigonius  when 
they  were  in  the  Museum  of  Cardinal  Bembo ; 
and  the  copy  of  the  two  fragments  of  the  Lex 
Thoria,  and  also  the  copy  of  the  two  fragments  of 
the  Lex  Servilia,  are  printed  in  the  work  of  Sigo- 
nius, De  Antiquo  Jure  Populi  Romani  Libri  Un- 
decim,  Bononiae,  1574. 

The  title  of  this  Lex  does  not  appear  from  the 
mutilated  inscription,  but  Rudorff  shows  that  the 
Lex  belongs  to  the  period  between  the  consulship  of 
P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica  and  L.  Calpurnius  Piso 
Bestia,  b.  c.  Ill,  and  that  of  L.  Julius  Caesar, 
b.  c.  90,  within  which  space  of  twenty-two  years 
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five  Agrarian  laws  were  enacted,  Bona,  Thoria, 
Marcia,  Apuleia,  and  Titia.  It  further  appears 
from  comparing  two  passages  of  Cicero  (de  Or.  ii. 
70 ;  and  Brutus,  36),  in  which  he  speaks  of  the 
Lex  Thoria,  with  the  fragments  of  this  Lex  whose 
title  is  lost,  that  the  fragments  are  those  of  the 
Lex  Thoria.  Now  the  date  of  the  Lex  Thoria  is 
fixed  by  Rudorff  at  the  year  of  the  city  643  or 
b.  o.  Ill,  which  is  consequently  the  date  of  the 
Lex  on  the  bronze  tablet,  thus  identified  with 
the  Lex  Thoria.  Proceeding  on  the  assumption 
that  the  fragmentary  Lex  was  the  Plebiscitum, 
called  the  Lex  Thoria,  Sigonius  restored  the  be- 
ginning of  it  according  to  the  usual  form  of  Roman 
Plebiscita :  Sp.  Thorivs  . .  .  F.  Tr.  PI.  Plebem  ivre 
rog.  Plebesque  ivre  scivit  Tribvs  ....  Principivm 
fvit  pro  tribv  Q.  Fabivs.  Q.  F.  primvs  scivit. 

The  history  of  this  inscription  is  curious.  It 
was  not  cut  on  the  rough  back  of  the  bronze  tablet 
till  after  the  other  side,  which  is  smooth,  had  been 
occupied  by  the  Servilia  Lex.  The  Servilia  Lex 
is  certainly  not  of  earlier  date  than  the  year  of  the 
city  648,  or  B.  c.  106,  and  consequently  the  Thoria 
could  not  have  been  cut  on  this  tablet  before  the 
year  648.  It  seems  that  the  tablet  waB  large 
enough  for  the  Lex  Servilia,  for  which  it  was  in- 
tended, but  much  too  small  for  the  Agrarian  Law: 
"  consequently,  the  characters  of  the  Agrarian  side 
of  the  tablet  are  remarkably  small,  the  lines  nar- 
row, the  abbreviations  numerous,  and  the  chapters 
only  separated  by  two  or  three  points,  whereas  on 
the  other  side  the  letters  are  uniform,  large,  and 
well  made,  the  lines  wide,  the  words  written  at 
full  length,  and  the  chapters  of  the  Lex  separated 
by  superscriptions.  Further,  the  lines  (of  the 
Agrarian  Lex)  are  often  so  oblique  that  they  cross 
the  straight  lines  on  the  opposite  side,  which  are 
cut  very  deep  and  consequently  are  visible  on  the 
side  on  which  the  Agrarian  Lex  is  cut."  (Rudorff.) 

The  subject-matter  of  this  Lex  cannot  be  stated 
without  entering  into  detail :  the  whole  is  examined, 
by  Rudorff  with  great  care.  The  main  subject  of 
the  Lex  to  which  the  first  eighteen  chapters  or 
forty-three  lines  refer,  is  the  Public  land  in  Italy 
as  far  as  the  rivers  Rubico  and  Macra.  The  second 
part  of  the  Lex  begins  with  the  nineteenth  chap- 
ter and  the  forty-fourth  line,  and  extends  to  the 
fiftieth  chapter  and  the  ninety-sixth  line:  this 
part  of  the  Lex  relates  to  the  Public  and  Private 
land  in  the  Province  of  Africa.  The  third  and 
last  part  of  the  Lex,  from  the  fiftieth  chapter  and 
the  ninety-sixth  line  to  the  end  of  the  inscription, 
relates  to  the  Roman  Public  land  in  the  territory 
of  Corinth. 

Rudorff  concludes  that  the  Lex  applied  to  other 
land  also  ;  and  for  two  reasons.  First,  the  Roman 
Agrarian  Laws  of  the  seventh  century  of  the  city, 
related  to  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  of  which 
we  have  an  example  in  the  case  of  the  Lex  Servilia 
of  Rullus.  Secondly,  the  fragment  of  the  Lex 
Thoria,  which  is  preserved,  is  so  broad  compared 
with  the  height  that  we  may  conclude  that  the 
complete  tablet  contained  three  times  as  much  as 
it  does  now  ;  for  nearly  all  the  bronze  tablets  on 
which  Roman  laws  are  cut,  are  of  an  oblong  form, 
with  the  height  much  greater  than  their  width. 
Of  the  two-thirds  of  the  tablet  which  it  is  con- 
cluded have  been  lost,  not  a  trace  has  yet  been 
discovered. 

The  essay  of  Rudorff  contains  a  copy  of  the  in- 
scription, with  the  restoration  of  the  passages  that 
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are  defaced.  The  value  of  this  attempt  can  only 
be  estimated  by  an  investigation  as  complete  as 
that  of  the  author. 

TI'TIA,  similar  in  its  provisions  to  the  Lex 
Publicia.     (Dig.  11.  tit.  S.  s.  3.) 

TI'TIA  DE  TUTO'RIBUS  (see  Julia  Lex 
et  Titia,  and  Gaius  i.  195). 

TREBO'NIA,  a  plebiscitum  proposed  by  L. 
Trebonius,  B.  c.  448,  which  enacted  that  if  the  ten 
tribunes  were  not  chosen  before  the  Comitia  were 
dissolved,  those  who  were  elected  should  not  fill 
up  the  number  (co-optare),  but  that  the  Comitia 
should  be  continued  till  the  ten  were  elected.  (Liv. 
iii.  65,  v.  10.) 

TREBO'NIA  DE  PROVI'NCIIS  CONSU- 
LA'RIBUS.  (Plut.  Cat.Min.  43 ;  Liv.^joi*.  105  ; 
Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  33.) 

TRIBUNI'TIA.     [Tribunus.] 

TU'LLIA  DE  A'MBITU.     [Ambitus.] 

TU'LLIA  DE  LEGATIO'NE  LI'BERA. 
[Legatus,  p.  679,  a.] 

VALE'RIAE  LEGES.  In  b.  c.  508,  the  con- 
sul P.  Valerius  proposed  and  carried  various  leges, 
the  purpose  of  which  was  to  relieve  himself  from 
the  suspicion  of  aiming  at  kingly  power,  and  to 
increase  his  popularity.  The  chief  were  a  Lex 
which  gave  an  appeal  (provocatio)  to  the  populus 
against  magistrates,  and  one  which  declared  to  be 
accursed,  and  devoted  the  man  and  his  property, 
who  should  form  a  design  to  seize  the  kingly  power 
(Liv.  ii.  8).  Owing  to  these  popular  measures, 
the  consul  received  the  cognomen  of  Publicola,  by 
which  he  is  generally  known.  This  statement  of 
the  law  on  Provocatio  by  Livy  is  very  brief  and 
unsatisfactory.  Cicero  (de  Rep.  ii.  31)  states 
more  distinctly  that  this  Lex  was  the  first  that  was 
passed  at  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  and  that  the 
provisions  were  "  ne  quis  magistrates  civem  Roma- 
num  adversus  provocationem  necaret  neve  verbe- 
raret."  The  Lex,  therefore,  secured  the  right  of 
appeal  to  all  Roman  cives  ;  and  it  is  consistent 
with  this,  that  some  of  the  Roman  cives,  the  patri- 
cians, as  Niebuhr  states,  had  already  the  provo- 
catio to  their  curiae.  This  right  of  provocatio  only 
applied  to  Rome  and  a  mile  round  the  city,  for 
the  Imperium  of  the  consuls  beyond  this  boundary 
was  unlimited  (Liv.  iii.  20,  neque  enim  provocatio- 
nem esse  longius  ab  urbe  mille  passuum).  Con- 
formably to  this,  the  Judicia  quae  Imperio  continen- 
tur  comprised  among  other  cases  those  where  the 
Judicium  was  beyond  the  limits  of  the  mille  pas- 
sus.  The  substance  of  the  two  Leges  is  stated  by 
Dionysius  (Antiq.Rom.  v.  19,  70)  with  more  pre- 
cision and  apparently  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  Leges.  The  right  of  provocatio  was  in- 
tended to  protect  persons  against  the  summary 
jurisdiction  of  the  consuls,  by  giving  them  an  ap- 
peal to  the  Sri/ws,  and  until  the  nAflflos  decided 
on  their  case,  no  punishment  could  be  inflicted, 
(c.  70.)  In  c.  19  it  is  said  that  the  appeal  was 
also  to  the  Sypos  ;  and  this  measure  made  Publi- 
cola popular  with  the  Sjj/uoTi/cof,  whom  we  must 
take  to  be  the  Plebs  (comp.  Dionys.  ix.  39).  Dio- 
nysius generally  uses  SUftos  to  signify  Plebs  j  but 
he  also  uses  tr\rj6os  in  the  same  sense  (vii.  65, 
viii.  70,  71,  x.  40). 

VALE'RIAE  ET  HORA'TIAE  LEGES  weie 
proposed  by  the  consuls  L.  Valerius  and  M.  Ho- 
ratius  B.  c.  449.  (Liv.  iii.  55.)  One  of  these 
Leges  which  was  passed  at  the  Comitia  Centuriata 
was   "  ut  quod  tributim  plebes  jussisset  populum 
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teneret,"  th3  import  of  which  is  not  easy  to  dis- 
tinguish from  the  later  Publilia  Lex  (Liv.  viii.  12), 
"ut  plebiscite  omnes  Quirites  tenerent."  [Ple- 
biscitum  ;  Publilia  Lex.] 

A  second  Lex  was  intended  to  secure  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Lex  Valeria  De  Provocatione  ;  "that  if 
any  person  appointed  (creasset)  a  magistratus  with- 
out appeal,  it  was  lawful  to  kill  such  person." 
Creasset  has  here  a  technical  meaning.  (Liv.  iii. 
55,  iv.  13  ;  Cic.  de  Rep.  ii.  31  ;  "ne  qui  magistra- 
tus sine  provocatione  crearetur.")  This  Lex  was 
enacted  again  b.  c.  300  (Liv.  x.  9)  on  the  proposal 
of  M.  Valerius,  consul  ;  and  the  sanction  of  the 
Lex  was  more  carefully  expressed  (diligentius 
sanctam).  This,  says  Livy,  was  the  third  time 
that  this  Lex  was  enacted  since  the  expulsion  of 
the  kings :  "  the  cause  of  its  being  enacted  several 
times  I  take  to  be  no  other  than  this,  that  the 
power  of  a  few  was  greater  than  the  liberty  of 
the  plebs."  This  is  a  plain  and  intelligible  account 
of  the  matter,  and  may  be  safely  accepted.  The 
Great  Charter  of  England  was  ratified  more  than 
once.  A  Lex  Duilia  (Liv.  iii.  55)  which  imme- 
diately followed  theseValeriae,  again  enacted,  among 
other  things,  severe  penalties  against  him  "  qui 
magistratum  sine  provocatione  creasset."  The  plebs 
thought  they  were  never  safe  enough  against  the 
nobility,  and  they  had  good  grounds  to  be  suspi- 
cious. 

A  third  Lex  of  these  consuls  was  to  protect  the 
persons  of  the  tribuni  plebis,  aediles,  judices,  de- 
cemviri. Any  person  who  violated  their  personality 
was  sacer, "  devoted,"  and  his  familia,  liberi  liberae- 
que,  were  to  be  sold.  It  is  not  known  who  are 
meant  by  judices  and  decemviri  in  this  passage. 
The  context  shows  that  they  were  persons  of  the 
plebeian  class  or  in  the  plebeian  interest.  Niebuhr's 
conjecture  that  the  judices  may  be  the  Centumviri 
is  ingenious  and  probable.  All  conjectures  about 
the  decemviri  are  vague. 

VALE'RIA  HORA'TIA.     [Plebiscitum.] 

VA'RIA.     [Majestas.] 

VATI'NIA  DE  PROVI'NCIIS  was  the  en- 
actment by  which  Julius  Caesar  obtained  the  pro- 
vince of  Gallia  Cisalpina  with  Illyricum  for  five 
years,  to  which  the  senate  added  Gallia  Transal- 
pina.  This  Plebiscitum  was  proposed  by  the  tri- 
bune P.  Vatinius,  b.  c.  59.  (Dion  Cass,  xxxviii.  8 ; 
Appian.  Bell.  Civ.  ii.  13  ;  Sueton.  Caes.  22  ;  Veil. 
Pat.  ii.  44.)  A  Trebonia  Lex  subsequently  pro- 
longed Caesar's  Imperium  for  five  years. 

VATI'NIA.     [Repetundae.] 

VATI'NIA  DE  COLO'NIS,  under  which  the 
Latina  Colonia  [Latinitas]  of  Novum-Comum  in 
Gallia  Cisalpina  was  planted  B.  c.  59.  (Sueton. 
Caes.  28.) 

VATI'NIA  DE  REJECTIO'NE  JU'DICUM 
(Cic.  in  Vatin.  c.  11  ;  Sehol.  Bob.  321,  323.) 

LEGES  DE  VI.     [Vis.] 

VIA'RIA.  A  Lex  that  was  talked  of  (Cic. 
ad  Fam.  viii.  6)  is  only  worth  mention  on  account 
of  the  name.  Such  a  Lex  might  be  De  Viis 
Muniendis. 

Some  modern  writers  speak  of  Leges  Viariae, 
but  there  do  not  appear  to  be  any  Leges  properly 
so  called.  The  provisions  as  to  roads  (viae)  in 
many  of  the  Agrarian  laws  were  parts  of  such 
leges,  and  had  no  special  reference  to  roads. 
(Frontinus,  or,  as  he  iB  often  called,  Pseudo-Fron- 
tinus,  De  Coloniis  Libellus.) 

VICESIMA'RIA.      [Vicesima.] 
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VI'LLIA  ANNA'LIS.  [Annales,p.  684,  b. 
and  the  Essay  of  Wex  on  the  Leges  Annales 
of  the  Romans,  translated  in  the  Classical  Mu- 
seum, No.  X.] 

VISE'LLIA  made  a  man  liable  to  a  criminal 
prosecution  who,  being  a  Latinus,  assumed  to  ex- 
ercise the  rights  of  an  Ingennus.  (Cod.  ix.  tit.  21.) 

VOCO'NIA,  was  enacted  on  the  proposal  of 
Q.  Voconins  Saxa,  a  Tribunus  Plebis.  In  the 
"  De  Senectute  "  of  Cicero,  Cato  the  elder  is  in- 
troduced as  saying  that  he  spoke  in  favour  of  the 
Lex  when  he  was  sixty-five  years  of  age,  and  in 
the  consulship  of  Caepio  and  Philippus.  (b.  c. 
169.)  Gellius  also  speaks  of  the  oration  in  which 
Cato  recommended  this  Lex.  (Cic.  pro  Balbo,  8, 
Cato  Major,  5;  Gellius,  vii.  13,  xvii.  6.) 

One  provision  of  the  Lex  was  that  no  person 
who  should  be  included  in  the  census,  after  the 
census  of  that  year  (post  eos  censores  ;  the  Censors 
of  that  year  were  A.  Postumius  and  Q.  Fulvius), 
should  make  any  female  (virginem  neve  mulierem) 
his  heres.  (Cic.  in  Verrem,  i.  41, 42.)  Cicero  does 
not  state  that  the  Lex  fixed  the  census  at  any 
sum  ;  but  it  appears  from  Cuius  (ii.  274)  that  a 
woman  could  not  be  made  heres  by  any  person 
who  was  rated  in  the  census  at  100,000  asses  or 
upwards  (centum  millia  aeris),  though  she  could 
take  the  hereditas  per  fideicommissum.  Dion  Cas- 
sius  (lvi.  10)  names  the  sum  as  25,000  drachmae, 
which  is  100,000  sestertii.  The  lex  allowed  no 
exceptions  even  in  favour  of  an  only  daughter. 
(Augustin.  de  Civit.  Dei,  iii.  21.)  The  Lex  only 
applied  to  testaments,  and  therefore  a  daughter 
or  other  female  could  inherit  ab  intestate-  to  any 
amount.  The  Vestal  Virgins  could  make  women 
their  heredes  in  all  cases,  which  was  the  only 
exception  to  the  provisions  of  the  Lex.  (Cic.  de 
Rep.  iii.  10  ;  Gell.  i.  12.) 

If  the  terms  of  the  Lex  are  correctly  reported 
by  Cicero,  a  person  who  was  not  census  might 
make  a  woman  his  heres,  whatever  was  the  amount 
of  his  property,  and  so  Cicero  understands  the  Lex 
(in  Verr.  ii.  41).  Still  there  is  a  difficulty  about 
the  meaning  of  census.  If  it  is  taken  to  mean  that 
a  person  whose  property  was  above  100,000,  and 
who  was  not  included  in  the  census,  could  dispose 
of  his  property  as  he  pleased  by  testament,  the 
purpose  of  the  Lex  would  be  frustrated  ;  and 
further  "  the  not  being  included  in  the  census  " 
(neque  census  esset)  seems  rather  vague.  Still,  ac- 
cording to  the  terras  of  the  Lex,  any  person  who 
had  ever  been  included  in  the  census,  would  be 
affected  by  this  legal  incapacity.  Sometimes  it  is 
assumed  that  the  last  census  is  meant.  The  Edict 
extended  the  rule  of  the  Voconia  Lex  to  the  Bo- 
norum  Possessio.     (Dig.  37.  tit.  1.  s.  12.) 

Another  provision  of  the  Lex  forbade  a  person, 
who  was  census,  to  give  more  in  amount  in  the 
form  of  a  legacy  or  a  donatio  mortis  causa,  to  any 
person  than  the  heres  or  heredes  should  take. 
This  provision  secured  something  to  the  heres  or 
heredes,  but  still  the  provision  was  ineffectual,  and 
the  object  of  this  lex  was  only  accomplished  by 
the  Lex  Falcidia.  [Legatum.]  Gaius  (ii.  226), 
in  quoting  this  provision  of  the  Lex,  does  not 
mention  the  condition  of  being  census,  but  this  is 
stated  by  Cicero  (in  Verr.  i.  43). 

Some  writers  suppose  that  this  Lex  also  con- 
tained a  provision  by  which  a  testator  was  forbid- 
den to  give  a  woman  more  than  half  of  his  property 
by  way  of  legacy ;  and  it  appears  from  Cicero  that 
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the  Lex  applied  to  legacies  (de  mulierum  legatis  ei 
liereditatibus,  Cic.  de  Rtpub.  iii.  10).  But  this 
provision  is  not  allowed  by  some  of  the  best  critics 
to  have  been  a  part  of  the  Lei.  Quintilian 
(Declam.  264)  states  that  by  the  Lex  (Voconia)  a 
woman  could  not  take  by  testament  more  than  half 
of  a  person's  property ;  but  Quintilian  says  nothing 
of  the  provisions  of  this  Lex,  which  incapacitated 
women  altogether  from  taking  under  a  will  in 
certain  cases,  and  in  the  passage  referred  to  he 
is  speaking  of  two  women  being  made  Jieredes  of 
a  property  in  equal  shares.  The  dispute  between 
the  cognati  and  the  two  women  turned  on  the 
words  of  the  Lex,  "ne  liceat  mulieri  plusquam 
dimidiam  partem  bonorum  suoram  relinquere,"  the 
cognati  contending  that  the  Lex  did  not  allow  the 
whole  property  to  be  thus  given  to  two  women  in 
equal  shares,  though  it  was  admitted  that  if  half  of 
the  property  had  been  given  to  one  woman,  there 
would  have  been  no  ground  for  dispute.  It  is 
quite  consistent  that  the  Lex  might  have  allowed  a 
woman  to  take  half  of  a  man's  property  in  certain 
cases,  and  in  others  to  take  none,  though  the  object 
of  the  Lex,  which  was  to  prevent  large  properties 
from  coming  into  women's  hands,  would  have  been 
better  secured  by  other  provisions  than  those  of 
the  Lex  as  they  are  known  to  us  ;  for  it  appears 
from  Quintilian,  that  a  woman  might  take  by  will 
one  half  of  as  many  properties  as  there  were  tes- 
tators. It  might  be  conjectured  that  the  clause  of 
the  Lex  which  forbade  a  woman  being  made  heres, 
signified  sole  heres,  and  then  the  clause  which 
forbade  her  taking  more  than  half  would  be  fitly 
framed  to  prevent  an  evasion  of  the  law  by  making 
a  woman  heres  ex  deunce,  for  instance,  and  giving 
the  rest  to  another  person.  And  this  conjecture 
derives  some  support  from  the  provision  of  the  Lex 
Voconia  which  prevented  the  giving  nearly  all  the 
property  in  legacies  to  the  detriment  of  the  heres ; 
which  provision,  however,  it  must  be  observed, 
does  not  apply  to  women  only  (Gaius,  ii.  226). 
The  case  of  Fadia,  mentioned  by  Cicero  (de  Fin. 
ii.  17),  shows  that  there  was  a  provision  in  the 
Lex  by  which,  in  certain  cases  at  least,  a  woman 
might  take  something  ;  and  it  also  shows  that  the 
Lex  prevented  a  man  from  making  even  his  own 
daughter  sole  heres. 

According  to  Gaius  and  Pliny  (Paneg.  42),  the 
provisions  of  the  Voconia  Lex  were  in  force  at  the 
time  when  they  were  writing,  though  Gellius  (xx. 
1)  speaks  of  them  as  being  either  obsolete  or  re- 
pealed. The  provisions  of  the  Lex  Julia  et  Papia 
Poppaea  may  have  repealed  some  of  the  clauses  of 
the  Voconia  Lex. 

The  subject  of  the  Voconia  Lex  is  one  of  con- 
siderable difficulty,  owing  to  the  imperfect  state- 
ments that  remain  of  its  contents  and  provisions, 
which  were  probably  numerous.  The  chief  modern 
authorities  on  the  matter  are  referred  to  by  Rein 
(Das  Rom.  Privat.  Reclit^  p.  367,  &c),  and  in 
Orellii  Onomasticon.  The  latest  essay  on  it  that 
the  writer  has  seen  is  "  Die  Lex  Voconia  &c." 
by  Dr.  J.  J.  Bachofen,  Basel,  1843  ;  but  the  essay 
does  not  settle  all  the  difficulties. 

This  list  of  Leges  may  not  be  quite  complete, 
and  the  dates  of  some  of  them  and  the  statement 
of  their  purport  may  not  be  perfectly  accurate. 
Still  it  contains  all  the  Leges  that  are  of  any  im- 
portance for  the  understanding  of  Roman  History 
and  Jurisprudence.  Those  which  are  not  specially 
noticed  here,  are  referred  to  their  proper  heads, 
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particularly  when  there  are  many  Leges  relating 
to  one  subject,  as  Ambitus,  Repetundae,  &c. 
Several  of  the  Roman  Leges  were  modified  by 
Senatusconsulta.  The  Senatusconsulta,  which  are 
properly  laws,  are  enumerated  under  Senatus- 

CONSHLTOM.  [G.  L.] 

LEXIARCHI  (\ytfnpxpi).  [Ecclesia,  p. 
441,  a.] 

LEXIARCHICON  (\r\liapxutiv).  [Demus.1 
LEXIS  (A.5)l's).  [Dike.] 
LIBELLA,  instruments.  [Libra.] 
LIBELLA,  a  small  Roman  silver  coin,  which 
is  mentioned  by  Varro  (L.  L.  v.  36,  p.  68,  Mul- 
ler)  as  having  existed  in  the  early  age  of  the  city, 
but  which  in  his  time,  and  apparently  for  a  con- 
siderable period  before,  was  no  longer  coined. 
The  name,  however,  was  retained  especially  as  a 
proverbial  expression  for  a  very  small  value.  (Plaut 
Pseud,  ii.  2.  34,  Capt.  v.  1.  27  ;  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  2, 
pro  Rose.  Com.  4.)  It  was  equal  in  value  to  the 
as  (whence  its  name),  and,  in  the  system  of 
silver  money,  it  was  the  tenth  part  of  the  denarius. 
(Varr.  I.  c. ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiii.  3.  s  13.)  The 
words  of  Varro  and  Pliny  clearly  imply  that  the 
libella  was  equal  in  value  to  the  old  full-weight 
as;  and  it  seems  most  probable  that  the  coin 
ceased  being  struck  at  the  time  of  the  reduction 
of  the  as,  on  account  of  the  inconveniently  small 
size  which  it  would  have  assumed.  The  libella 
was  subdivided  into  the  sembella,  its  half,  and  the 
teruncius,  its  quarter.  Cicero  (ad  Att.  vii.  12)  uses 
these  words  to  express  fractions  of  an  estate,  with 
reference  to  the  denarius  as  the  unit,  the  lihella 
signifying  l-10th,  and  the  teruncius  l-40th  of 
the  whole  (Bockh,  Metrol.  Untersueh.  p.  453, 
&c).  [P.  S.] 

LIBELLUS,  is  the  diminutive  form  of  liber,  and 
signifies  properly  a  little  book.  A  libellus  was 
distinguished  from  other  kinds  of  writings,  by  being 
written  like  our  books  by  pages,  whereas  other 
writings  were  written  transversa  charta.  (Suet. 
Caes.  56.)  A  libellus,  however,  did  not  necessarily 
consist  of  several  pages.  It  was  used  by  the  Ro- 
mans as  a  technical  term  in  the  following  cases :  — 

1.  Libetti  accusatorum  or  accusatorii  were  the 
written  accusations  which  in  some  cases  a  plaintiff, 
after  having  received  the  permission  to  bring  an 
action  against  a  person,  drew  up,  signed,  and  sent 
to  the  judicial  authorities,  viz.,  in  the  city  to  the 
praetor,  and  in  a  province  to  the  proconsul.  (Cod. 
9.  tit.  2.  s.  8  ;  Dig.  48.  tit.  5.  s.  2.  17.  29;  47. 
tit.  2.  s.  74  ;  compare  Actio.)  The  form  in 
which  a  libellus  accusatorius  was  to  be  written,  is 
described  by  Ulpian  in  a  case  of  adultery.  (Dig. 
48.  tit.  2.  s.  3.)  The  accuser  had  to  sign  the  libel- 
lus, and  if  he  could  not  write,  he  was  obliged  to 
get  somebody  else  to  do  it  for  him.  If  the  libel- 
lus was  not  written  in  the  proper  legal  form,  it 
was  invalid,  but  the  plaintiff  had  still  the  right  to 
bring  the  same  action  again  in  its  legal  form. 
(Juv.  vi.  244,  &c.  -,  Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  44  ;  Plin.  Epist. 
vii.  27  ;  compare  Brisson.  de  Form.  v.  c.  187,  &c.) 

2.  Libelli  famosi  were  what  we  call  libels  or 
pasquinades,  intended  to  injure  the  charactor  of 
persons.  A  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  inflicted 
very  severe  punishments  on  those  who  composed 
defamatory  writings  against  any  person.  (Cic.  de 
Re  Pub.  iv.  10  ;  Arnob.  iv.  p.  161.)  During  the 
latter  part  of  the  republic  this  law  appears  to  have 
been  in  abeyance,  for  Tacitus  (Ann.  i.  72)  says  that 
previous  to  the  time  of  Augustus  libels  had  never 
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been  legally  punished  (compare  Cic.  adFam.  iii.  11), 
and  that  Augustus  provoked  by  the  audacity  with 
which  Cassius  Severus  brought  into  disrepute  the 
most  illustrious  persons  of  the  age,  ordained,  by  a 
lex  majestatis,  that  the  authors  of  libelli  famosi 
should  be  brought  to  trial.  On  this  occasion  Au- 
gustus, who  was  informed  of  the  existence  of 
several  such  works,  had  a  search  made  at  Rome  by 
the  aediles,  and  in  other  places  by  the  local  magis- 
trates, and  ordered  the  libels  to  be  burnt ;  some  of 
the  authors  were  subjected  to  punishment.  (Dion 
Cass.  lvi.  27.)  A  law  quoted  by  Ulpian  (Dig.  47. 
tit,  10.  s.  5)  ordained  that  the  author  of  a  libellus 
famosus  should  be  intestabilis,  and  during  the  later 
period  of  the  empire  we  find  that  capital  punish- 
ment was  not  only  inflicted  upon  the  author,  but 
upon  those  persons  in  whose  possession  a  libellus 
famosus  was  found,  or  who  did  not  destroy  it  as 
soon  as  it  came  into  their  hands.  (Cod.  9.  tit.  36.) 
For  further  information  on  this  subject  see  Rein, 
Das  Criminalrecht  der  Rimer,  pp.  378,  &c.  531. 

3.  Libdlus  memorwlis,  a  pocket  or  memorandum 
book.  (Suet.  Cass.  56.)  The  libellus,  from  which 
Cicero  (ad  Att.  vi.  1.  §  5)  communicates  a  memo- 
randum of  Brutus,  appears  to  have  been  a  book  of 
this  kind. 

4.  Libellus  is  used  by  the  Roman  jurists  as 
equivalent  to  Oratio  Principis.  [Orationes  Pkin- 
cipdm.] 

5.  The  word  libellus  was  also  applied  to  a 
variety  of  writings,  which  in  most  cases  probably 
consisted  of  one  page  only :  — 

a.  To  short  letters  addressed  to  a  person  for  the 
purpose  of  cautioning  him  against  some  danger 
which  threatened  his  life  (Sueton.  Caes.  81,  Calig. 
1 5)  ;  and  to  any  short  letters  or  reports  addressed 
to  the  senate  or  private  individuals.  (Suet.  Caes. 
56,  August.  84  ;  Cic.  ad  Fam.  xi.  11.) 

b.  To  the  bills  called  libelli  gladiatorii,  or  mune- 
rarii,  which  persons  who  gave  gladiatorial  exhibi- 
tions distributed  among  the  people.  [Gladiatob.es, 
p.574,b.] 

c.  To  petitions  to  the  emperors.  (Suet.  Aug.  53  ; 
Mart.  viii.  31.3,  82.  1.)  The  emperors  had  their 
especial  officers  or  secretaries  who  attended  to  all 
petitions  (libellis  prae/ectus,  Dig.  20.  tit.  5),  and 
who  read  and  answered  them  in  the  name  of  the 
emperor.  (Suet.  Domit.  14.)  Such  a  libellus  is 
still  extant     See  Gruter,  Inscripi.  p.  dcvii.  1 . 

d.  To  the  bill  of  appeal  called  libellus  appella- 
torius,  which  a  person  who  did  not  acquiesce  in  a 
judicial  sentence,  had  to  send  in  after  the  lapse  of 
two  or  three  days.  (Dig.  40.  tit.  1.) 

e.  To  the  bills  stuck  up  in  the  most  frequented 
parts  of  the  city,  in  case  of  a  debtor  having  ab- 
sconded. (Cic.  pro  Quint.  6,  15,  19  ;  Rein,  Rom. 
Privatr.  p.  499.)  Such  bills  were  also  stuck  upon 
the  estates  of  such  a  debtor,  and  his  friends  who 
wished  to  pay  for  him  sometimes  pulled  down  such 
bills.  (Senec.  de  Bene/,  iv.  12.) 

/.  To  bills  in  which  persons  announced  to  the 
public  that  they  had  found  things  which  had  been 
lost,  and  in  which  they  invited  the  owner  to  claim 
his  property.  (Plaut.  Rud.  v.  2.  7,  &c.  ;  Dig.  47. 
tit.  2.  s.  44.)  The  owner  gave  to  the  finder  a  re- 
ward (eiJpeTpa)  and  received  his  property  back. 
Sometimes  the  owner  also  made  known  to  the 
public  by  a  libellus  what  he  had  lost,  stated  his 
name  and  residence,  and  promised  to  give  a  reward 
to  the  person  who  found  his  property,  and  brought 
it  back  to  him.  (Propert.  iii.  21.  21,  &c.)    [L.  S.] 
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LIBER  (ftiG\iov)  a  book.  The  most  common 
material  on  which  books  were  written  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  was  the  thin  coats  or  rind 
(liber,  whence  the  Latin  name  for  a  book)  of  the 
Egyptian  papyrus.  This  plant  was  called  by  the 
Egyptians  byblos  (&66Kos)9  whence  the  Greeks  de- 
rived their  name  for  a  book  (fSi6\iov).  It  formed 
an  article  of  commerce  long  before  the  time  of 
Herodotus  (v.  58),  and  was  extensively  used  in 
the  western  part  of  Europe,  as  is  proved  by  the 
number  of  rolls  of  papyri  found  at  Herculaneum. 
In  the  sixth  century  of  the  Christian  aera  the 
duty  on  imported  papyrus  was  abolished  by  Theo- 
doric  the  Great,  on  which  occasion  Cassiodorus 
wrote  a  letter  (xi.  38),  in  which  he  congratulates 
the  world  on  the  cessation  of  a  tax  so  unfavourable 
to  the  progress  of  learning  and  of  commerce.  The 
papyrus-tree  grows  in  Bwamps  to  the  height  of 
ten  feet  and  more,  and  paper  was  prepared  from 
the  thin  coats  or  pellicles  which  surround  the  plant 
in  the  following  manner  according  to  Pliny  (xiii. 
23) : —  The  different  pieces  were  joined  together  by 
the  turbid  Nile  water,  as  it  has  a  kind  of  glutin- 
ous property.  A  layer  of  papyrus  (scjieda  or 
philyra)  was  laid  flat  on  a  board,  and  a  cross  layer 
put  over  it ;  and  being  thus  prepared,  the  layers 
were  pressed  and  afterwards  dried  in  the  sun. 
The  sheets  were  then  fastened  or  pasted  together, 
the  best  being  taken  first  and  then  the  inferior 
sheets.  There  were  never  more  than  twenty  in  a 
scapus  or  roll.  The  papyri  found  in  Egyptian 
tombs  differ  very  much  in  length,  but  not  much  in 
breadth,  as  the  breadth  was  probably  determined 
by  the  usual  length  of  the  strips  taken  from  the 
plant.  The  length  might  be  carried  to  almost  any 
extent  by  fastening  one  sheet  to  another.  The 
writing  was  in  columns  with  a  blank  slip  between 
them.  (Egyptian  Antiquities,  vol.  ii.  ch.  7.  Lond. 
1836.)  The  form  and  general  appearance  of  the 
papyri  rolls  will  be  understood  from  the  following 
woodcut  taken  from  paintings  found  at  Pompeii. 
(Gell.  Pomp.  vol.  ii.  p.  1 87.) 


The  paper  (c7iarta)  made  from  the  papyrus  was  of 
different  qualities.  The  best  was  called  after  Au- 
gustus, the  second  after  Livia,  the  third,  which  was 
originally  the  best,  was  named  Hieratica,  because 
it  was  appropriated  to  the  sacred  books.  The 
finest  paper  was  subsequently  called  Claudia,  from 
the  emperor  Claudius.  The  inferior  kinds  were 
called  Amphitheatrica,  Saitica,  Leneolica,  from  the 
places  in  Egypt  where  it  was  made,  and  also 
Fanniana,  from  one  Fannius,  who  had  a  celebrated 
manufactory  at  Rome.  The  kind  called  Emporetiea 
was  not  fit  for  writing,  and  was  chiefly  used  by 
merchants  for  packing  their  goods,  from  which  cir- 
cumstance it  obtained  its  name.  (Plin.  xiii.  23, 
24.) 

Next  to  the  papyrus,  parchment  (membrana) 
was  the  most  common  material  for  writing  upon. 
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It  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Eumenes  II. 
king  of  Pergamus,  in  consequence  of  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  export  of  papyrus  from  Egypt,  by 
Ptolemy  Epiphanes.  (Plin.  xiii.  21.)  It  is  pro- 
bable, however,  that  Eumenes  introduced  only 
some  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  parch- 
ment, as  Herodotus  mentions  writing  on  skins  as 
common  in  his  time,  and  says  that  the  Ionians  had 
been  accustomed  to  give  the  name  of  skins  (fiuj>6e- 
pcu)  to  books  (v.  58).  Other  materials  are  also 
mentioned  as  used  for  writing  on,  but  books  appear 
to  have  been  almost  invariably  written  either 
upon  papyrus  or  parchment. 

The  ancients  wrote  usually  on  only  one  side  of 
the  paper  or  parchment,  whence  Juvenal  (i.  5) 
speaks  of  an  extremely  long  tragedy  as 

"  Summi  plena  jam  margine  libri 

Scriptus  et  in  tergo  necdum  fmitus  Orestes." 

Such  works  were  called  Opistographi  (Plin.  Ep. 
iii.  5),  and  are  also  said  to  be  written  in  aversa 
cltarta.   (Mart.  viii.  62.) 

The  back  of  the  paper,  instead  of  being  written 
upon,  was  usually  stained  with  saffron  colour  or 
the  cedrus.  (Lucian,  irpos  cwraiS.  16.  vol.  iii.  p. 
113;  croceae  membrana  tabellae,  Juv.  vii.  23  ;  Pers. 
iii.  10.)  We  learn  from  Ovid  that  the  cedrus 
produced  a  yellow  colour.    (Ovid,  Trist.  iii.  1.  13.) 

As  paper  and  parchment  were  dear,  it  was  fre- 
quently the  custom  to  erase  or  wash  out  writing  of 
little  importance,  and  to  write  upon  the  paper  or 
parchment  again,  which  was  then  called  Palim- 
psest us  (7ra\if«('^o'Tos).  This  practice  is  mentioned 
by  Cicero  (ad  Fam.  vii.  18),  who  praises  his  friend 
Trebatius  for  having  been  so  economical  as  to  write 
upon  a  palimpsest,  but  wonders  what  those  writ- 
ings could  have  been  which  were  considered  of  less 
importance  than  a  letter.  (Compare  Catull.  xxii. 
5  ;  Martial,  xiv.  7.) 

The  paper  or  parchment  was  joined  together  so 
as  to  form  one  sheet ;  and  when  the  work  was 
finished,  it  was  rolled  on  a  staff,  whence  it  was 
called  a  vohimen  ;  and  hence  we  have  the  expres- 
sion evolvere  librum.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  ix.  10.)  When 
an  author  divided  a  work  into  several  books,  it 
was  usual  to  include  only  one  book  in  a  volume  or 
roll,  so  that  there  were  generally  the  same  number 
of  volumes  as  of  books.  Thus  Ovid  (Trist.  i.  1. 
117)  calls  his  fifteen  books  of  Metamorphoses 
"mutatae  ter  quinque  volumina  formae."  (Com- 
pare Cic.  Titsc.  iii.  3,  ad  Fam.  xviL  17.)  When 
a  book  was  long,  it  was  sometimes  divided  into 
two  volumes  ;  thus  Pliny  (Ep.  iii.  5)  speaks  of  a 
work  in  three  books  "  in  sex  volumina  propter 
amplitudinem  divisi." 

In  the  papyri  rolls  found  at  Herculaneum,  the 
stick  on  which  the  papyrus  is  rolled  does  not  pro- 
ject from  the  papyrus,  but  is  concealed  by  it. 
Usually,  however,  there  were  balls  or  bosses, 
ornamented  or  painted,  called  umbilici  or  cornua, 
which  were  fastened  at  each  end  of  the  stick  and 
projected  from  the  papyrus.  (Martial,  iii.  2,  v.  6, 
15  ;  Tibull.  iii.  1.  14  ;  Ovid.  Trist.  i.  1.  8.)  The 
ends  of  the  roll  were  carefully  cut,  polished  with 
pumice-stone  and  coloured  black  ;  they  were  called 
the  geminae  frontes.     (Ovid.  I.  c.) 

To  protect  the  roll  from  injury  it  was  frequently 
put  in  a  parchment  case,  which  was  stained  with  a 
purple  colour  or  with  the  yellow  of  the  Lutum. 
Martial  (x.  93)  calls  such  a  covering  a  purpurea 
toga*     Something  of  the  same  kind  is  meant  by 
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the  Greek  sittybae  (avrriSai,  Cic.  ad  Att.  iv.  5), 
which  Hesychius  explains  by  Sep/iani/ai  oroAai. 

The  title  of  the  book  (titulus  index)  was  written 
on  a  small  strip  of  papyrus  or  parchment  with  a 
light  red  colour  (coccum  or  minium).  Winkehnann 
supposed  that  the  title  was  on  a  kind  of  ticket 
suspended  to  the  roll,  as  is  seen  in  the  paintings 
at  Hercnlaneum  (see  woodcut),  but  it  was  most 
probably  stuck  on  the  papyrus  itself.  (Compare 
Tibull.  1.  c.)  We  learn  from  Seneca  (de  Tranq. 
An.  9)  and  Martial  (xiv.  186)  that  the  portraits  of 
the  authors  were  often  placed  on  the  first  page  of 
the  work. 

As  the  demand  for  books  increased  towards  the 
end  of  the  Roman  republic,  and  it  became  the 
fashion  for  the  Roman  nobles  to  have  a  library, 
the  trade  of  booksellers  naturally  arose.  They 
were  called  Librarii  (Cic.  de  Leg.  iii.  20),  Biblio- 
pola*  (Mart.  iv.  71,  xiii.  3),  and  by  the  Greek 
writers  fiiSXlwv  K&m\\oi  or  jit€\wKairr)Xoi.  Their 
shop  was  called  taberna  libraria  (Cic.  Phil.  ii.  9). 
These  shops  were  chiefly  in  the  Argiletum  (Mart, 
i.  4),  and  in  the  Vicus  Sandalarius  (Gell  xviii.  4). 
On  the  shop  door,  or  the  pillar,  as  the  case  might 
be,  there  was  a  list  of  the  titles  of  books  on  sale : 
allusion  is  made  to  this  by  Horace  (Sat.  i.  4.  71, 
Art.  Poet.  372)  and  Martial  (i.  118).  The  price 
at  which  books  were  sold,  seems  to  have  been  mode- 
rate. Martial  says  (I.  c.)  that  a  good  copy  of  the 
first  book  of  his  epigrams  might  be  had  for  five 
denarii.  In  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  Sosii  appear 
to  have  been  the  great  booksellers  at  Rome.  (Hor. 
Ep.  i.  20.  2,Art.Poet.  345  ;  see  also  Becker, Gattus, 
vol.  i.  p.  163,  &c.)     Compare  the  articles  Atra- 

MBNTUM,  BlBLIOTHECA,  CALAMUS,  CAP8A,  STY- 
LUS. 

LIBER,  LIBERTAS.  The  Roman  writers  di- 
vide all  men  into  Liberi  and  Servi  [Servus]  ;  and 
men  were  either  born  Liberi,  in  which  case  they 
were  called  by  the  Romans  Ingenui  [Ingenui],  or 
they  became  Liberi  after  being  Servi,  in  which 
case  they  were  called  Libertini  [Libertus]. 
Libertus  is  defined  in  the  Institutes  of  Justinian 
(1.  tit.  1),  to  be  "the  natural  faculty  to  do  that 
which  a  man  pleases,  except  he  be  in  any  thing 
hindered  by  force  or  law."  Accordingly  the  Ro- 
mans considered  Libertas  as  the  natural  state  or 
condition  of  men  [Servus].  A  man  might  either 
be  born  a  slave,  or  he  might  become  a  slave  by  loss 
of  freedom.  Libertas  was  the  first  essential  of  the 
three  which  determined  status  or  condition:  the 
other  two  were  Civitas  and  Familia.  Without 
Libertas  there  could  be  no  status.  Civitas  implied 
Libertas  ;  but  Libertas  did  not  necessarily  imply 
Civitas,  for  a  man  might  be  Liber  without  being 
Civis.  [Civis.]  Familia  implies  both  Libertas 
and  Civitas,  and  he  only  who  is  Civis  has  Familia. 
[Familia.]  ThuB,  Familia  necessarily  includes 
Civitas,  but  Civitas  does  not  necessarily  include 
Familia  in  one  sense;  for  familia  may  be  changed, 
while  libertas  and  civitas  remain  (cum  et  libertas 
et  civitas  retinetur,  familia  tantum  mutatur  mini- 
mam  esse  capitis  diminutionem  constat:  Dig. 4. 
tit.  5.  s.  11).  But  Civitas  so  far  necessarily  implied 
Familia,  that  no  Civis  Romanus  was  permanently 
without  Familia.  [G.  L.] 

LI'BERA  FUGA.     [Exsilium.] 
LIBERA'LIA.     [Dionysia.  p.  414,  a.] 
LIBERA'LIS  CAUSA.     [Assertor.] 
LIBERA'LIS  MANUS.     [Manus.] 
LIBERA'LITAS.    [Ambitus.] 
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LIBERO'RUM  JUS.  [Lex  Julia  et  Papia 
Poppa  e  a,] 

LIBERTUS  (&7T6\€ii0epos),  a   freedman.      1. 

jreek.  It  was  not  unfrequent  for  a  master  at 
Athens  to  restore  a  slave  to  freedom.  A  private 
person,  it  appears,  might  liberate  his  slave  without 
any  particular  formality  ;  sometimes  the  state 
would  emancipate  a  slave,  but  then  the  purchase 
money  had  to  be  restored  to  his  master.  (Plat. 
de  Leg.xi,  p.  914.)  The  state  into  which  a  slave 
thus  entered  was  called  airehevQepia,  and  he  was 
Baid  to  be  Kaff  eauroV.  (Demosth.  pro  Phorm. 
p.  945,)  It  is  not  quite  certain  whether  those  per- 
sons who  are  termed  oi  xwpls  oIkovvtzs  (Demosth. 
Philip,  i.  p.  50)  were  likewise  freedmen,  as  the. 
grammarians  assert,  or  whether  they  were  persons 
yet  in  slavery,  but  living  separated  from  their  mas- 
ters'1 household  ;  but  in  Demosthenes  (c.  Euerg.  et 
Mnesib.  p.  1161)  the  expression  xaf^s  $K€t  is  evi- 
dently used  as  synonymous  with  "  he  has  been 
emancipated."  A  slave  when  manumitted  entered 
into  the  status  of  a  {leroiicds  [Metoecus],  and 
as  such  he  had  not  only  to  pay  the  ^toIkiov,  but 
a  triobolon  in  addition  to  it.  This  triobolon  was 
probably  the  tax  which  slave-holders  had  to  pay  to 
the  republic  for  each  slave  they  kept,  so  that  the 
triobolon  paid  by  freedmen  was  intended  to  in- 
demnify the  state,  which  would  otherwise  have 
lost  by  every  manumission  of  a  slave.  (Bb'ckh, 
Publ.  Econ.  o/Atliens,  p.  331,  &c,  2d  edit.)  The 
connection  of  a  freedman  with  his  former  master 
was  however  not  broken -off  entirely  on  his  manu- 
mission, for  he  had  throughout  his  life  to  regard 
him  as  his  patron  (irpotrTOT^s),  and  to  fulfil  certain 
duties  towards  him.  In  what  these  duties  con- 
sisted beyond  the  obligation  of  showing  gratitude 
and  respect  towards  his  deliverer,  and  of  taking 
him  for  his  patron  in  all  his  affairs,  is  uncertain, 
though  they  seem  to  have  been  fixed  by  the  laws 
of  Athens.  (Meier  and  Schoro.  Att.  Proc.  p.  473, 
&c.  ;  Petit.  Leg.  Att.  ii.  6.  p.  261  ;  compare  Plato, 
de  Leg.  xi.  p.  915.)  Whether  the  relation  exists 
ing  between  a  person  and  his  freedman  descended 
to  the  children  of  the  latter,  is  likewise  unknown. 
That  a  master,  in  case  his  freedman  died,  had  some 
claims  to  his  property,  is  clear  from  Isaeus  (de 
Nicostrat.  hered.  c.  9  ;  Rhetor,  ad  Alex.  i.  16  ; 
compare  Bunsen,  De  Jur.  hered.  Ath.  p.  51).  The 
neglect  of  any  of  the  duties  which  a  freedman  had 
towards  his  former  master,  was  prosecuted  by  the 
airocrTa<riov  Sf/n?.     [Apostasiou  Dike.] 

The  Spartans  likewise  restored  their  slaves  some- 
times to  freedom,  but  in  what  degree  such  freed- 
men partook  of  the  civic  franchise  is  not  known. 
That  they  could  never  receive  the  full  Spartan 
franchise  is  expressly  stated  by  Dion  Chrysosto- 
mus  (Orat.  xxxvi.  p.  448,  b),  but  Miiller  (Dor. 
iii.  3.  §  5)  entertains  the  opinion  that  Spartan 
freedmen,  after  passing  through  several  stages, 
might  in  the  end  obtain  the  full  franchise  ;  this 
opinion  however  is  more  than  doubtful.  Spartan 
freedmen  were  frequently  used  in  the  armies  and 
in  the  fleet,  and  were,  according  to  Myro  (ap. 
Athen.  vi.  p.  271),  designated  by  the  names  of 
o^erai,  a84ffiroToi,  ipvKrrjpes,  Beciroaiovavrat, 
and  woSojutiSeis.  [L.  S.] 

2.  Roman.  Freemen  (liberi)  were  either  In- 
genui  [Ingenui]  or  Libertini.  Libertini  were 
those  persons  who  had  been  released  from  legal 
servitude  (qui  em  justa  servitute  manumissi  sunt, 
Gaius,  ill).      A  manumitted  slave  was  Libertus 
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(that  is,  liberatus)  with  reference  to  his  master ; 
with  reference  to  the  class  to  which  he  belonged 
after  manumission,  he  was  Libertinus.  According 
to  Suetonius,  libertinus  was  the  son  of  a  libertus 
in  the  time  of  the  censor  Appius  Claudius,  and 
for  some  time  after  (Claud,  c.  24)  ;  but  this  is  not 
the  meaning  of  the  word  in  the  extant  Roman 
writers. 

There  were  three  modes  of  Legitima  manumis- 
sio,  the  vindicta,  the  census,  and  the  testamentum  : 
if  the  manumitted  slave  was  above  thirty  years  oi 
age,  if  he  was  the  Quiritarian  property  of  his 
master,  and  if  he  was  manumitted  in  proper  form 
(legitime,  justa  et  legitima  munumissione)  he  became 
a  Civis  Romanus :  if  any  of  these  conditions  were 
wanting,  he  became  a  Latinus  ;  and  in  some  cases 
only  a  Dediticius.  [Manumjssio.]  Thus  there 
were,  as  Ulpian  observes,  three  kinds  of  Liberti : 
Cives  Romani,  Latini  Juniani,  and  Dediticii. 

The  Status  of  a  Civis  Romanus  and  that  of  a 
Dediticius,  have  been  already  described.  [Civitas; 
Dediticii.]  As  to  the  political  condition  of  Liber- 
tini under  the  republic,  who  were  Cives  Romani, 
see  Manumissio. 

Originally  slaves  who  were  so  manumitted  as 
not  to  become  Cives  Romani,  were  still  slaves  ;  but 
the  Praetor  took  them  under  his  protection,  and 
maintained  their  freedom,  though  he  could  not 
make  them  Cives  Romani.  The  Lex  Junia  gave 
them  a  certain  status,  which  was  expressed  by  the 
phrase  Latini  Juniani:  they  were  called  Latini, 
says  Gaius  (i.  22,  iii.  56),  because  they  were  put 
on  the  same  footing  as  the  Latini  Coloniarii,  and 
Juniani  because  the  Junia  Lex  gave  them  freedom, 
whereas  before  they  were  by  strict  law  (em  Jure 
Quiritium)  slaves.  Gaius  (iii.  56)  says  that  the 
Lex  Junia  declared  such  manumitted  persons  to  be 
aa  free  as  if  they  had  been  Roman  citizens  by 
birth  (cives  Romani  ingenui),  who  had  gone  out 
from  Rome  to  join  a  Latin  colony,  and  thereby 
had  become  Latini  Coloniarii :  this  passage,  which 
is  not  free  from  difficulty,  is  remarked  on  by 
Savigny  (Zeitschrift,  ix.  p.  320). 

A  Latinus  could  attain  the  Civitas  in  several 
ways.  (Gaius,  i.  28,  &c. ;  Ulp.  Frag.  tit.  3  ;  La- 
tinitas.)  As  the  patria  potestas  was  a  Jus  pecu- 
liar to  Roman  citizens,it  followed  that  a  Latinus  had 
not  the  (Roman)  patria  potestas  over  his  children. 
If,  however,  he  had  married  either  a  Latina  and  had 
begotten  a  child,  who  would  of  course  be  a  Latinus, 
or  had  married  a  Roman  civis,  and  had  begotten 
a  child,  which,  by  a  senatusconsultum  of  Hadrian, 
would  be  a  Romanus  Civis,  he  might,  by  complying 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Lex  Aelia  Sentia,  in  the 
former  case  obtain  the  civitas  for  himself,  his  wife, 
and  child,  and  in  both  cases  acquire  the  patria 
potestas  over  his  child  just  as  if  the  child  had  been 
born  in  justae  mrptiae.     (Gaius,  i.  30.  66.) 

In  considering  the  legal  condition  of  Libertini, 
it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  even  those  who 
were  Cives  Romani  were  not  Ingenui,  and  that 
their  patroni  had  still  certain  rights  with  respect 
to  them.  The  Latini  Juniani  were  under  some 
special  incapacities  ;  for  the  Lex  Junia  which  de- 
termined their  status,  neither  gave  them  the  power 
of  making  a  will,  nor  of  taking  property  under  a 
will,  nor  of  being  named  TutoreB  in  a  will.  They 
could  not  therefore  take  either  as  heredes  or  lega- 
tarii,  but  they  could  take  by  way  of  fidei-com- 
missum. (Gaius,  i.  24.)  The  sons  of  libertini 
were  ingenui,  but  they  could  not  have  gentile  rights; 
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and  the  descendants  of  libertini  were  sometimes 
taunted  with  their  servile  origin.  (Hor.  Serm.  i. 
6,  46.) 

The  law  which  concerns  the  property  (bona)  of 
Libertini  may  be  considered  under  Patronus  ; 
see  also  Ingenui  and  Lex  Junia.         [G.  L.] 

LIBITINA'RII.     [Funus,  p.  558,  a.] 

LIBRA  or  AS,  a  pound,  the  unit  of  weight 
among  the  Romans  and  Italians.  Many  ancient 
specimens  of  this  weight,  its  parts  and  multiples, 
have  come  down  to  us  ;  but  of  these  some  are  im- 
perfect, and  the  rest  differ  so  much  in  weight  that 
no  satisfactory  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  them. 
The  difference  between  some  of  these  specimens 
is  as  much  as  two  ounces.  An  account  of  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  them  is  given  by  Hussey 
(Ancient  Weights,  &c.  ix.  §  3),  and  Bb'ckh  (Metro- 
log.  Uniersuch.  p.  170).  This  variety  is  to  be  ac- 
counted for  partly  by  the  well-known  carelessness 
of  the  Romans  in  keeping  to  their  standards  of 
weight,  and  partly  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
extant  weights  are  from  provincial  towns,  in  which 
this  carelessness  was  notoriously  greater  than  in 
the  metropolis. 

The  computation  of  the  weight  of  the  libra  has 
been  attempted  in  two  ways,  which  are  more  fully 
discussed  under  Pondera.  The  method  which  has 
been  followed  by  most  writers  is  that  of  deducing 
it  from  the  weights  of  the  silver  coins  —  a  process 
which  gives,  according  to  Hussey,  5040  grains, 
and  according  to  Wurm  and  Bb'ckh,  a  little  more 
than  5053.  The  other  plan  is  that  of  weighing 
the  quantity  of  water  held  by  the  Congius  of 
Vespasian,  which  originally  contained  10  Roman 
pounds,  which  gives  a  result  of  about  5200  grains. 
According  to  the  former  computation,  it  was  some- 
what less  than  11^,  according  to  the  latter,  some- 
what more  than  11$  ounces  avoirdupois  ;  and, 
according  to  either,  its  value  may  be  roughly 
stated  as  a  little  less  than  3-4th  of  a  pound 
avoirdupois. 

The  uncial  division,  which  has  been  noticed  in 
speaking  of  the  coin  As,  was  also  applied  to  the 
weight  (See  the  Tables.)  The  divisions  of  the 
ounce  are  given  under  Uncia.  Where  the  word 
pondo,  or  its  abbreviations  p.  or  pond.,  occur 
with  a  simple  number,  the  weight  understood  is 
the  libra. 

The  name  libra  was  also  given  to  a  measure  of 
horn  divided  into  twelve  equal  parts  (unciae)  by 
lines  marked  on  it,  and  used  for  measuring  oil. 
(Suet.  Caes.  c.  38  ;  Galen,  de  Comp.  Med.  Gen.  i. 
17,  vi.  8  ;  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  2.  59—61.)       [P.  S.] 

LIBRA,  dim.  LIBELLA  (orafl/tbs),  a  balance, 
a  pair  of  scales.  The  principal  parts  of  this  instru- 
ment were,  1.  The  beam  [Jugum],  whence  any- 
thing which  is  to  be  weighed  is  said  inrb  £vyov 
avaSbdiBrpiai,  literally,  "  to  be  thrown  under  the 
beam."  (Aelian,  V.  H.  x.  6.)  2.  The  two  scales, 
called  in  Greek  rd\avra  (Horn.  II.  viii.  69,  xii. 
433,  xvi.  659,  xix.  223,  xxii.  209  ;  Aristoph. 
Ranae,  809)  and  ir\iimyy€  (Aristoph.  Ranae, 
1425),  and  in  Latin  lances  (Virg.  Aen.  xii.  725  ; 
Pers.  iv.  10;  Cic.  Acad.vr.  12).  [Lanx.]  Hence 
the  verb  raXavrevw  is  employed  as  equivalent  to 
<rra6fidw,  and  to  the  Latin  libro,  and  is  applied  as 
descriptive  of  an  eagle  balancing  his  wings  in  the 
air.  (Philostrat.  Jun.  Imag.  6  ;  Welcker,  ad  loc.) 
The  beam  was  made  without  a  tongue,  being  held 
by  a  ring  or  other  appendage  (ligula,  bif^),  fixed 
in  the  centre.     (See  the  woodcut.)     Specimens  of 
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bronze  balances  may  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum 
and  in  other  collections  of  antiquities,  aud  also  of 
the  steel-yard  [Statera],  which  was  used  forthe 
same  purposes  as  the  libra.  The  woodcut  to  the 
article  Catena  shows'some  of  the  chains  by  which 
the  scales  "are  suspended  from  the  beam.  In  the 
works  of  ancient  art,  the  balance  is  also  introduced 
emblematically  in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  The 
annexed  woodcut  is  taken  from  a  beautiful  bronze 
patera,  representing  Mercury  and  Apollo  engaged 
in  exploring  the  fates  of  Achilles  and  Memnon,  by 
weighing  the  attendant  genius  of  the  one  against 


that  of  the  other.  (Winckelmann,  Man.  Ined.  133; 
Millin,  Peintures  de  Vases  Ant.  i.  pi.  19.  p.  39.) 
A  balance  is  often  represented  on  the  reverse  of 
the  Roman  imperial  coins  ;  and  to  indicate  more 
distinctly  its  signification,  it  is  frequently  held  by 
a  female  in  her  right  hand,  while  she  supports 
a  cornucopia  in  her  left,  the  words  aeqvitas 
avgvsti  being  inscribed  on  the  margin,  so  as  to 
denote  the  justice  and  impartiality  with  which  the 
emperors  dispensed  their  bounty. 

The  constellation  Libra  is  placed  in  the  Zodiac 
at  the  equinox,  because  it  is  the  period  of  the  year 
at  which  day  and  night  are  equally  balanced. 
(Virg.  Georg.  i.  208  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xviii.  69  ;  Schol. 
in  Arat.  89.) 

The  mason's  or  carpenter's  level  was  called  libra 
or  libella  (whence  the  English  name),  on  account 
of  its  resemblance  in  many  respects  to  a  balance. 
(Varro,  de  Re  Rust.  i.  6;  Columella,  iii.  13;  Plin. 
H.  N.  xxxvi.  52.)  Hence  the  verb  libro  meant  to 
level  as  well  as  to  weigh.  The  woodcut  to  the 
article  Circinus  shows  a  libella  fabrUis  having  the 
form  of  the  letter  A  (Veget.  iii.  20),  and  the  line 
and  plummet  (perpendicidum)  depending  from  the 
apex.  [J.  Y.] 

LIBRAMENTUM,  LIBRATIO  AQUA- 
RUM.    [Aquaeductus,  p.  113,  b.] 

LIBRA'RII,  the  name  of  slaves,  who  were  em- 
ployed by  their  masters  in  writing  or  copying  in 
any  way.  They  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
Scribae  publici,  who  were  freemen  [Scribae], 
and  also  from  the  booksellers  [Liber],  to  both 
of  whom  this  name  is  occasionally  applied.  The 
slaves,  to  whom  the  name  of  librarii  was  given, 
may  be  divided  into  three  classes ;  — 

1.  Librarii  who  were  employed  in  copying 
books,  called  Scriptores  Librarii  -by  Horace  (Ars 
Pott.  354).  These  librarii  were  called  in  later 
times  antiquani.  (Cod.  12.  tit.  19.  s.  10  ;  Cod. 
Theod.  4.  tit.  8.  s.  2;  Isid.  Orig.  vi.  14.)      Isidore 
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(l.c.)  says  that  the  librarii  copied  both  old  and 
new  books,  while  the  antiquarii  copied  only  old 
books.  Becker  (Gallus,  vol.  i.  p.  164),  however, 
thinks  that,  when  the  cursive  character  came  into 
general  use,  the  name  of  antiquarii  was*  applied  to 
the  copyists  who  transcribed  books  in  the  old  uncial 
*iaracter.  The  name  of  librarii  was  also  given  to 
cnose  who  bound  books  (Cic.  ad  Att.  iv.  4),  and  to 
those  who  had  the  care  of  libraries. 

2.  Librarii  a  studiis  were  slaves  who  were  em- 
ployed by  their  masters  when  studying  to  make 
extracts  from  books,  &c.  (Orell.  Inscr.  719;  Suet. 
Claud.  28  ;  Cic.  ad  Fam.  xvi.  21.)  To  this  class 
the  notarii,  or  short-hand  writers,  belonged,  who 
could  write  down  rapidly  whatever  their  masters 
dictated  to  them.  (Plin.  Ep.  iii.  5;  Martial,  xiv. 
208.)     [Notaril] 

3,  Librarii  ab  epistolis,  whose  principal  duty 
was  to  write  letters  from  their  master's  dictation. 
(Orelli,  Inscr.  2437,  2997,  &c. ;  Becker,  Gallus, 
vol.  i.  p.  180.)  To  this  class  belonged  the  slaves 
called  ad  manum9  a  manu,  or  amanuenses.  [Ama- 
nuensis.] 

LIBRA'TOR  is  in  general  a  person  who  ex- 
amines things  by  a  libra  ;  but  the  name  was,  in 
particular,  applied  to  two  kinds  of  persons. 

1.  Librator  aquae,  a  person  whose  knowledge 
was  indispensable  in  the  construction  of  aquae- 
ducts,  sewers,  and  other  structures  for  the  purpose 
of  conveying  a  fluid  from  one  place  to  another.  He 
examined  by  a  hydrostatic  balance  (libra  aquaria) 
the  relative  heights  of  the  places  from  and  to  which 
the  water  was  to  be  conducted.  Some  persons  at 
Rome  made  this  occupation  their  business,  and 
were  engaged  under  the  curatores  aquarum,  though 
architects  were  also  expected  to  be  able  to  act  as 
libratores.  (Plin.  Epist  x.  50  ;  Frontin.  deAquaed. 
105  ;  compare  Vitruv.  viii.  6  ;  Cod.  10.  tit.  66. 
s.  1.) 

2.  Libratores  in  the  armies  were  probably  sol- 
diers who  attacked  the  enemy  by  hurling  with 
their  own  hands  (librando)  lances  or  spears  against 
them.  (Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  20,  xiii.  39;  in  both  these 
passages  some  MSS.  have  libritores.)  Lipsius  (ad 
Tacit  Ann.  I.  e.)  thinks  that  the  libratores  were 
men  who  threw  darts  or  stones  against  the  enemy 
by  means  of  machines,  tormenta  (compare  his  Po~ 
liorcei.  iv.  3).  But  this  supposition  can  scarcely 
be  supported  by  any  good  authority.  During  the 
time  of  the  republic  libratores  are  not  mentioned 
in  the  Roman  armies.  [L.  S.  j 

LI'BRIPENS.     [Mancipatio.] 
LIBURNA,  LIBU'RNICA.     [Navis.] 

LTCHAS  (Aix<k).     tPES-] 
LI'CIA,  LICIATO'RIUM.     [Tela.] 
LICTOR,  a  public  officer,  who  attended  on  the 
chief  Roman   magistrates.      The   number   which 
waited  on  the  different  magistrates  is  stated  in  the 
article  Fasces. 

The  office  of  lictor  is  said  to  have  been  derived 
by  Romulus  from  the  Etruscans.  (Liv.  i.  8.)  The 
etymology  of  the  name  is  doubtful ;  Gellius  (xii. 
3)  connects  it  with  the  verb  lie/are,  because  the 
Iictors  had  to  bind  the  hands  and  feet  of  criminals 
before  they  were  punished.  The  Iictors  went  be- 
fore the  magistrates,  one  by  one  in  a  line  ;  he  who 
went  last  or  next  to  the  magistrate  was  called 
proximus  lictor,  to  whom  the  magistrate  gave  his 
commands  (Liv.  xxiv.  44;  Sail.  Jug.  12;  Cic. 
Verr.  v.  54,  de  Div.  i.  28  ;  Orelli,  Inscr.  3218), 
and  as  this  lictor  was  always  the  principal  one,  we 
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also  find  him  called  primus  lictor  (Cic.  ad  Quint  L 
1*  §  7),  which  expression  some  modern  writers 
have  erroneously  supposed  to  refer  to  the  lictor  who 
went  first. 

The  Iictors  had  to  inflict  punishment  on  those 
who  were  condemned,  especially  in  the  case  of 
Roman  citizens  (Liv.  ii.  5,  viii.  7);  for  foreigners 
and  slaves  were  punished  by  the  carnifex  ;  and 
they  also  probably  had  to  assist  in  some  cases  in 
the  execution  of  a  decree  or  judgment  in  a  civil 
suit.  The  Iictors  also  commanded  {animadv&rterunt) 
persons  to  pay  proper  respect  to  a  magistrate 
passing  by,  which  consisted  in  dismounting  from 
horseback,  uncovering  the  head,  standing  out  of  the 
way,  &c.  (Liv.  xxiv.  44  ;  Sen.  Ep.  64.) 

The  Iictors  were  originally  chosen  from  the  plebs 
(Liv.  ii.  55),  but  afterwards  appear  to  have  been 
generally  freedmen,  probably  of  the  magistrate  on 
whom  they  attended.  (Comp.  Tacit.  Ann.  xiii. 
27.  )_ 

Lictors  were  properly  only  granted  to  those  ma- 
gistrates who  had  the  Imperium.  Consequently 
the  tribunes  of  the  plebs  never  had  lictors  (Plut. 
Quaest  Rom.  81),  nor  several  of  the  other  magis- 
trates. Sometimes,  however,  lictors  were  granted 
to  persons  as  a  mark  of  respect  or  for  the  sake  of 
protection.  Thus  by  a  law  of  the  Triumvirs  every 
Vestal  virgin  was  accompanied  by  a  lictor,  when- 
ever she  went  out  (Dion  Cass,  xlvii.  19),  and  the 
honour  of  one  or  two  lictors  was  usually  granted 
to  the  wives  and  other  female  members  of  the  Im- 
perial family.    (Tacit.  Ann.  i.  14,  xiii.  2.) 

There  were  also  thirty  lictors  called  Lictores 
Curiati,  whose  duty  it  was  to  summon  the  curiae 
to  the  comitia  tfuriata ;  and  when  these  meetings 
became  little  more  than  a  form,  their  suffrages 
were  represented  by  the  thirty  lictors.  (Gell.  xv. 
27  ;  Cic.  Agr.  ii.  12  ;  Orelli,  Inscr.  2176,  2922, 
3240.) 

LIGO  (BliceWa  or  fi&KeWa)  was  a  hatchet 
formed  either  of  one  broad  iron  or  of  two  curved 
iron  prongs,  which  was  used  by  the  ancient  hus- 
bandmen to  clear  the  fields  from  weeds.  (Ovid,  ex 
Pont  i.  8.  59  ;  Mart.  iv.  64  ;  Stat.  Theb.  iii.  589  ; 
Colum.  x.  89.)  The  ligo  seems  also  to  have  been 
used  in  digging  the  soil  and  breaking  the  clods. 
(Hor.  Carm.  iii.  6.  38,  Epist.  i.  14.  27  ;  Ovid, 
Amor.  iii.  10.  31  ;  compare  Dickson,  On  tlie  Hus- 
bandry of  the  Ancients,  i.  p.  415.)  [L.  S.] 

LI'GULA,  a  Roman  measure  of  fluid  capacity, 
containing  one-fourth  of  the  Cyathus.  (Columella, 
R.  R.  xii.  21  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xx.  5.  s.  18.) 

It  signifies  a  spoonful,  like  cochlear ;  only  the 
ligula  was  larger  than  the  cochlear.  The  spoon 
which  was  called  ligula,  or  lingula  (dim.  of  lin- 
gua) from  its  shape,  was  used  for  various  purposes, 
especially  to  clean  out  small  and  narrow  vessels, 
and  to  eat  jellies  and  such  things.  (Cato,  R.  R. 
84  ;  Colum.  ix.  5  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxi.  14.  s.  49  ; 
Martial,  viii.  33.  23.  71.  9,  xiv.  120  ;  Becker, 
Gallus,  ii.  p.  156.)  The  word  is  also  used  for  the 
leather  tongue  of  a  shoe  (Pollux,  ii.  109,  vii.  80 ; 
Festus  s.  v.).  [P.  S.] 

LIMA,  a  file,  was  made  of  iron  or  steel,  for  the 
purpose  of  polishing  metal  or  stone,  and  appears  to 
have  been  of  the  same  form  as  the  instruments 
used  for  similar  purposes  in  modern  times.  (Plin. 
H.  N.  xxxvii.  8.  s.  32,  ix.  35.  s.  54,  xxviii.  9.  s.  41 ; 
Plaut.  Menaech.  i.  1.  9.)  [L.  S.] 

LIMBUS  (irapv(i>4)\  the  border  of  a  tunic 
(Corippus,  de  Laud.  Just  ii.  1 1 7)  or  a  scarf.  (Virg. 
zz  2 
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A  en.  iv.  137  ;  Serv.  in  foe.)  This  ornament,  when 
displayed  upon  the  tunic,  was  of  a  similar  kind 
with  the  Cyclas  and  Instita  (Servius  in  Virg. 
Aen.  ii.  616),  but  much  less  expensive,  more  com- 
mon and  more  simple.  It  was  generally  woven  in 
the  same  piece  with  the  entire  garment  of  which  it 
formed  a  part,  and  it  had  sometimes  the  appear- 
ance of  a  scarlet  or  purple  band  upon  a  white 
ground  ;  in  other  instances  it  resembled  foliage 
(Virg.  Aen.  i.  649;  Ovid,  Met.  vi.  127),  or  the 
scrolls  and  meanders  introduced  in  architecture. 
A  very  elegant  effect  was  produced  by  bands  of 
gold  thread  interwoven  in  cloth  of  Tyrian  purple 
(Ovid,  Met.  v.  51),  and  called  \-npoi  or  leria. 
(Festus,  s.  v.  ;  Brunck,  Anal.  i.  483.)  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes  was  arrayed  in  this  manner  (xpuco- 
irapitpots  uhovpyiai,  Plut.  Demet.  41).  Virgil 
{Aen.  v.  251)  mentions  a  scarf  enriched  with  gold, 
the  border  of  which  was  in  the  form  of  a  double 
meander.  In  illustration  of  this  account  examples 
of  both  the  single  and  the  double  meander  are  in- 
troduced at  the  top  of  the  annexed  woodcut.  The 
other  eight  specimens  of  limbi  are  selected  to  show 
some  of  the  principal  varieties  of  this  ornament, 
which  present  themselves  on  Etruscan  vases  and 
other  works  of  ancient  art. 
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The  use  of  the  limbus  was  almost  confined  to 
the  female  sex  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ; 
but  in  other  nations  it  was  admitted  into  the  dress 
of  men  likewise. 

An  ornamental  band,  when  used  by  itself  as  a 
fillet  to  surround  the  temples  or  the  waist,  was  also 
called  limbus.  (Stat.  Theb.  vi.  367,  Achill.  ii.  176  ; 
Claud,  de  Cons.  Mallii  Theod.  118.)  Probably  the 
limbolarii  mentioned  by  Plautus  {Aulul.  iii.  5.  45), 
were  persons  employed  in  making  bands  of  this 
description.  [J.  Y.] 

LIMEN.     [Janua.] 

LINTEA'MEN,  LI'NTEUM.     [Pallium.] 

LITHOSTRO'TA.  [Domus  ;  Pictura,  sub 
fin.) 

LITIS  CONTESTA'TIO.  "  Contestari  "  is 
when  each  party  to  a  suit  (uterque  reus)  says, 
"Testes  estote."  Two  or  more  parties  to  a  suit 
{adversarii)  are  said  contestari  litem,  because  when 
the  Judicium  is  arranged  {ordinato  judicio)  each 
party  is  accustomed  to  say,  "  Testes  estote." 
(Festus,  s.  v.  Contestari.)  The  Litis  Contestatio 
was  therefore  so  called  because  persons  were  called 
on  by  the  parties  to  the  suit  to  "  bear  witness," 
"  to  be  witnesses."  It  is  not  here  said  what  they 
were  to  be  witnesses  of,  but  it  may  be  inferred 
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from  the  use  of  the  words  contestatio  and  testatio 
in  a  similar  sense  in  other  passages  (Dig.  28.  tit  1. 
s.  20  ;  Ulp.  Frag.  xx.  s.  9)  that  this  contestatio  was 
the  formal  termination  of  certain  acts  of  which  the 
persons  called  to  be  witnesses  were  at  some  future 
time  to  bear  record.  Accordingly  the  Contestatio, 
spoken  of  in  the  passage  of  Festus,  must  refer  to 
the  words  ordinate)  judicio,  that  is,  to  the  whole 
business  that  has  taken  place  In  Jure  and  which  is 
now  completed.  This  interpretation  seems  to  'be 
confirmed  by  the  following  considerations. 

When  the  Legis  Actiones  were  in  force,  the 
procedure  consisted  of  a  series  of  oral  acts  and 
pleadings.  The  whole  procedure,  as  was  the  case 
after  the  introduction  of  the  Formulae,  was  divided 
into  two  parts,  that  before  the  Magistratus  or  In 
Jure,  and  that  before  the  Judex  or  In  Judicio. 
That  before  the  Magistratus  consisted  of  acts  and 
words  by  the  parties,  and  by  the  Magistratus,  the 
result  of  which  was  the  determination  of  the  form 
and  manner  of  the  future  proceedings  In  Judicio. 
When  the  parties  appeared  before  the  Judex,  it 
would  be  necessary  for  him  to  be  fully  informed  of 
all  the  proceedings  In  Jure :  this  was  effected  in 
later  times  by  the  Formula,  a  written  instrument 
under  the  authority  of  the  Praetor,  which  contained 
the  result  of  all  the  transactions  In  Jure  in  the 
form  of  instructions  for  the  Judex.  But  there  is 
no  evidence  of  any  such  written  instructions  having 
been  used  in  the  time  of  the  Legis  Actiones  ; 
and  this  must  therefore  have  been  effected  in  some 
other  way.  The  Litis  Contestatio  then  may  be 
thus  explained :  the  whole  proceedings  In  Jure 
took  place  before  witnesses,  and  the  Contestatio 
was  the  conclusion  of  these  proceedings  ;  and  it 
was  the  act  by  which  the  litigant  parties  called  on 
the  witnesses  to  bear  record  before  the  Judex  of 
what  had  taken  place  In  Jure. 

This,  which  seems  a  probable  explanation  of  the 
original  meaning  of  Litis  Contestatio,  may  be  com- 
pared to  some  extent  with  the  apparently  original 
sense  of  Recorder  and  Recording  in  English  law. 
{Penny  Cyclopaedia,  art  Recorder.) 

When  the  Formula  was  introduced,  the  Litis 
Contestatio  would  be  unnecessary,  and  there  ap- 
pears no  trace  of  it  in  its  original  sense  in  the  clas- 
sical jurists.  Still  the  expressions  Litis  Contestatio 
and  Lis  Contestata  frequently  occur  in  the  Digest, 
but  only  in  the  sense  of  the  completion  of  the 
proceedings  In  Jure,  and  this  is  the  meaning  of 
the  phrases,  Ante  litem  contcstatam,  Post  litem 
contestatam.  (Gaius,  iii.  180,  iv.  114.)  The  ex- 
pression Lis  Contestata  in  a  passive  sense  is  used 
by  Cicero  {pro  Rose.  Com.  c  11,  12,  pro  Flacco, 
c.  1 1,  and  in  the  Lex  Rubria  of  Gallia  Cisalpina, 
col.  i.  1.  48, "  quos  inter  id  judicium  accipietur  leisve 
contestabitur  ").  As  the  Litis  Contestatio  was  ori- 
ginally and  properly  the  termination  of  the  pro- 
ceedings In  Jure,  it  is  easily  conceivable  that  after 
this  form  had  fallen  into  disuse,  the  name  should 
still  be  retained  to  express  the  conclusion  of  such 
proceedings.  When  the  phrase  Litem  Contestari 
occurs  in  the  classical  jurists,  it  can  mean  nothing 
more  than  the  proceedings  by  which  the  parties 
terminate  the  procedure  In  Jure  and  so  prepare  the 
matter  in  dispute  for  the  investigation  of  the  Judex. 

It  appears  from  the  passage  in  Festus  that  the 
phrase  Contestari  litem  was  used,  because  the 
words  "  Testes  estote  "  were  uttered  by  the  parties 
after  the  Judicium  Ordinatum.  It  was  therefore 
the  uttering  of  the  words  "  Testes  estote  "  which 
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gave  rise  to  the  phrase  Litis  Contestatio  ;  but  this 
does  not  inform  us  what  the  Litis  Contestatio 
properly  was.  Still  as  the  name  of  a  thing  is  de- 
rived from  that  which  constitutes  its  essence,  it 
may  be  that  the  name  here  expresses  the  thing,  that 
is,  that  the  Litis  Contestatio  was  so  called,  for  the 
reason  which  Festus  gives,  and  that  it  also  consisted 
in  the  litigant  parties  calling  on  the  witnesses  to 
bear  record.  But  as  it  is  usual  for  the  whole  of 
a  thing  to  take  its  name  from  some  special  part,  so 
it  may  be  that  the  Litis  Contestatio,  in  the  time  of 
the  Legis  Actiones,  was  equivalent  to  the  whole 
proceedings  in  Jure,  and  that  the  whole  was  so 
called  from  that  part  which  completed  it. 

The  time  when  the  proper  Litis  Contestatio  fell 
into  disuse  cannot  be  determined,  though  it  would 
seem  that  thiB  must  have  taken  place  with  the 
passing  of  the  Aebutia  Lex  and  the  two  Leges 
Juliae  which  did  away  with  the  Legis  Actiones, 
except  in  certain  cases.  It  is  also  uncertain  if  the 
proper  Litis  Contestatio  still  existed  in  those  Legis 
Actiones,  which  were  not  interfered  with  by  the 
Leges  above  mentioned  ;  and  if  so,  whether  it  ex- 
isted in  the  old  form  or  in  a  modified  shape. 

This  view  of  the  matter  is  by  Keller,  in  his 
treatise  "  Ueber  Litis  Contestation  und  Urtheil 
nach  Classischen  Rb'mischen  Recht,"  ZUrich,  1827. 
Other  opinions  are  noticed  in  his  work.  The 
author  labours  particularly  to  show  that  the  ex- 
pression Litis  Contestatio  always  refers  to  the  pro- 
ceedings In  Jure  and  never  to  those  In  Judicio. 

Savigny  {System,  &c.  vi.  §256 — 279)  has  also 
fully  examined  the  Litis  Contestatio.  He  shows 
that  in  the  Extraordinaria  Judicia  [Judicium] 
which  existed  at  the  same  time  with  the  process  of 
the  formula,  and  in  which  there  was  neither  Judex 
nor  formula,  and  in  which  the  whole  legal  dispute 
was  conducted  before  a  magistratus,  the  Litis  Con- 
testatio means  the  time  when  the  parties  had  fully 
declared  their  several  claims  and  answers  to  such 
claims  before  the  magistratus.  This  was  substan- 
tially the  same  as  the  Litis  Contestatio,  and  the 
difference  lay  simply  in  the  external  form.  (Comp. 
Cod.  3.  tit.  9.  s.  1,  Rescript  of  Severus  and  Anto- 
ninus.) At  a  later  period,  when  all  actions  had 
become  changed  into  extraordinaria  judicia,  that 
which  was  before  the  exception  now  became  the 
rule,  and  Lis  Contestata  in  the  system  of  Jus- 
tinian consisted  in  the  statements  made  by  the 
parties  to  a  suit  before  the  magistrate  respecting 
the  claim  or  demand,  and  the  answer  or  defence  to 
it.  When  this  was  done,  the  cause  was  ready  for 
hearing.  [G.  L.] 

LITRA  {\irpa\  a  word  which  was  used  by 
the  Greeks  of  Sicily  in  their  system  of  weights 
and  money,  and  which  occurs  as  early  as  in  the 
fragments  of  Simonides  and  Epicharmus,  is  evi- 
dently another  form  of  the  Italian  word  libra,  as 
we  are  told  by  Festus  (s.  v.  Lues,  "  Air pa  enim 
libra  est ").  It  was  the  unit  of  an  uncial  system 
similar  to  that  used  in  the  Roman  and  Italian 
weights  and  money  [As  ;  Libra],  its  twelfth  part 
being  called  07/cia  (the  Roman  undo),  and  six, 
five,  four,  three,  and  two  of  these  twelfth  parts 
being  denominated  respectively  iiySAirpov,  irevr6y- 
Kiov,  rerpas,  rpms,  and  e$(*s.  As  a  coin,  the  Xirpa 
was  equal  in  value  to  the  Aeginetan  obol ;  and  hence 
the  origin  of  the  word  may  be  explained,  by  sup- 
posing that  the  Greeks  of  Sicily,  having  brought 
with  them  the  Aeginetan  obol,  afterwards  assimi- 
lated their  system  of  coinage  to  that  used  by  their 
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Italian  neighbours,  making  their  obol  to  answer  to 
the  libra,  under  the  name  of  \irpa.  In  the  same 
way  a  Corinthian  stater  of  ten  obols  was  called  in 
Syracuse  a  ZtR&kirpov,  or  piece  of  ten  litras. 
(Aristot.  ap.  Pollux,  iv,  24,  173,  ix.  6, 80  ;  Muller, 
Dor.  iii.  10.  §  F2.)     See  Nummus  and  Pondera. 

The  cotyla,  usud  for  measuring  oil,  which  is 
mentioned  by  Galen  [Cotyla],  is  also  called  by 
him  Kir  pa.  Here  the  word  is  only  a  Greek  farm 
of  libra.    [See  Libra,  sub  fin.]  [P.  S.] 

LI'TUUS.  Muller  {Die  Etrusker,  iv.  1.  5) 
supposes  this  to  be  an  Etruscan  word  signifying 
crooked.     In  the  Latin  writers  it  is  used  to  denote 

1.  The  crooked  staff  borne  by  the  augurs,  with 
which  they  divided  the  expanse  of  heaven  when 
viewed  with  reference  to  divination  (templum), 
into  regions  {regiones)  ;  the  number  of  these  ac- 
cording to  the  Etruscan  discipline,  being  sixteen, 
according  to  the  Roman  practice,  four.  (Muller,  iii. 
6.  1 ;  Cic.  de  Div.  ii.  18.)  Cicero  {de  Div.  i.  7)  de- 
scribes the  lituus  as  '*  incurvum  et  leviter  a  summo 
inflexum  bacillum  jw  and  Livy  (i.  18)  as  "bacu- 
lum  sine  nodo  aduncum."  It  is  very  frequently  ex- 
hibited upon  works  of  art.  The  figure  in  the 
middle  of  the  following  illustrations  is  from  a  most 
ancient  specimen  of  Etruscan  sculpture  in  the  pos- 
session of  Inghirami  {Monumenti  JUtruschi,  torn, 
vi.  tav.  P.  5.  1),  representing  an  augur  ;  the  two 
others  are  Roman  denarii. 


2.  A  sort  of  trumpet  slightly  curved  at  the  ex- 
tremity. (Festus,  s.  v.j  Gell.v.  8.)  It  differed  both 
from  the  tuba  and  the  cornu  (Hor.  Carm.  ii.  1 .  17;' 
Lucan,  i.  237),  the  former  being  straight  while  the 
latter  was  bent  round  into  a  spiral  shape.  Lydus  {de 
Mens.  iv.  50)  calls  the  lituus  the  sacerdotal  trumpet 
{UpartK^v  o-dKirtyya),  and  says  that  it  was  em- 
ployed by  Romulus  when  he  proclaimed  the  title 
of  his  city.  Aero  {ad  Horat.  Carm.  i.  1.  23)  as- 
serts that  it  was  peculiar  to  cavalry,  while  the 
tuba  belonged  to  infantry.  Its  tones  are  usually 
characterised  as  harsh  and  shrill  {stridor  lituum^ 
Lucan,  i.  237  ;  sonitus  acutos,  Ennius,  apud  Fcst. 
s.  v.  ;  Stat.  Tkeb.  vi.  228,  &c).  See  Muller,  Die, 
Etrush&r,  iv.  1.  5.  The  following  representation 
is  from  Fabretti.  [W.  RJ; 
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LIXAE.     [Calones.] 

LOCA'TI  ET  CONDUCTI  ACTIO.  [LO- 
CATIO.] 

LOCA'TIO,  CONDU'CTIO,  is  one  of  those 
contracts  which  are  made  merely  by  consent,  with- 
out the  observation  of  any  peculiar  form.  The  con- 
tract might  be  either  a  locatio  conductio  rerum,  or 
a  locatio  conductio  operarum.  In  the  locatio  con- 
ductio rerum,  he  who  promises  the  use  of  the  thing, 
is  locator,  he  who  promises  to  give  a  sum  of  money 
for  the  use  is  conductor :  if  the  thing  is  a  dwelling- 
house,  the  conductor  is  called  inquilinus  ;  if  it  is 
cultivable  land,  he  is  called  colonus.  The  locatio 
conductio  operarum  consists  either  in  giving  certain 
services  for  a  fixed  price,  or  giving  that  which  is 
the  result  of  labour,  as  an  article  of  furniture,  or  a 
house.  He  for  whom  the  service  is  done,  or  the 
thing  is  made,  is  called  locator :  he  who  under- 
takes to  produce  the  thing  is  conductor  or  redemp- 
tor.     (Hor.  Carm.  iii.  1.) 

The  determination  of  a  fixed  price  or  sum  of 
money  (merces,  pensio)  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
contract.  When  lands  were  let,  the  merces  might 
consist  in  a  part  of  the  produce.  (Dig.  4.  tit.  65. 
s.  21.)  When  the  parties  have  agreed  about  the 
object  and  the  price,  the  contract  is  completed  ;  and 
the  parties  have  severally  the  actiones  locati  et  con- 
duct for  enforcing  the  obligatio.     (Dig.  19.  tit.  2.) 

This  being  the  nature  of  the  contract  of  locatio 
et  conductio,  it  was  a  matter  of  doubt  sometimes 
whether  a  contract  was  locatio  et  conductio  or 
something  else :  when  a  man  made  a  pair  of  shoes 
or  suit  of  clothes  for  another,  it  was  doubted  whether 
the  contract  was  emtio  et  venditio,  or  locatio  et  con- 
ductio. The  better  opinion,  and  that  which  is  con- 
formable to  the  nature  of  the  thing,  was  that  if  a  man 
furnished  the  materials  to  the  tailor  or  shoemaker, 
it  was  a  contract  of  locatio  et  conductio  :  if  the  tailor 
or  shoemaker  furnished  the  materials,  it  was  a  con- 
tract of  emtio  et  venditio.  (Gains,  iii.  142,  &c.  ; 
Inst.  3.  tit.  24.  s.  3,  4.)  A  doubt  also  arose  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  contract  when  a  thing  was  given 
to  a  man  to  be  used,  and  he  gave  the  lender  another 
thing  to  be  used.  Sometimes  it  was  doubted 
whether  the  contract  was  Locatio  et  Conductio 
or  Emtio  et  Venditio  ;  as  in  the  case  where  a 
thing  was  let  (locata)  for  ever,  as  was  done  with 
lands  belonging  to  municipia,  which  were  let  on 
the  condition  that  so  long  as  the  rent  (vectigal) 
was  paid,  neither  the  conductor  nor  his  heres 
could  be  turned  out  of  the  land :  but  the  better 
opinion  was  in  favour  of  this  being  a  contract  of 
Locatio  ct  Conductio.    [Emphyteusis.]      [G.  L.] 

LOCHUS  (^X°*).  1-  Spartan  [see  p.  483]. 
2.  Athenian  [p.  486.].     3.  Macedonian  [p.  488]. 

LO'CULUS.     [Funus,  p.  559,  b.] 

LOCUPLE'TES  or  ASSI'DUT,  was  the 
name  of  the  Roman  citizens  who  were  included  in 
the  five  classes  of  the  Servian  constitution,  and 
was  opposed  to  the  Proletarii.  The  term  assi- 
dui  seems  to  have  been  the  older  appellation  ;  but 
the  etymology  of  both  words  is  very  uncertain. 
(Cic.  Top.  2,  de  Rep.  ii.  22  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xviii.  3  ; 
Festus,  5.  w.  Assiduus,  Locupletes  ;  Becker,  Rom, 
Alterth.  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  pp.  211,  212.) 

LODTX,  dim.  LODI'CULA  (cdytov),  a  small 
shaggy  blanket.  (Juv.  vii.  66.)  Sometimes  two 
lodices  sewed  together  were  used  as  the  coverlet  of 
a  bed.  (Mart.  xiv.  148.)  The  Emperor  Augustus 
occasionally  wrapt  himself  in  a  blanket  of  this  de- 
scription on  account  of  its  warmth.    (Sueton.  Aug. 
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83.)  It  was  also  used  as  a  carpet  (ancilla  todicti- 
lam  in  pavimento  diligenter  extendit,  Petron.  Sat, 
20).  The  Romans  obtained  these  blankets  from 
Verona.  (Mart.  xiv.  152).  Their  lodix  was  nearly, 
if  not  altogether,  the  same  as  the  sagulum  worn  by 
the  Germans.  (Tac.  Germ,  6.)  [Sagum.]  [J.  Y.J 
LOGISTAE  {Koyurral).  [Euthyne.] 
LOGOGRAPHI  (\oyoypd(poi\  is  a  name  ap- 
plied by  the  Greeks  to  two  distinct  classes  of 
persons. 

1.  To  the  earlier  Greek  historians  previous  to 
Herodotus,  though  Thucydides  (i.  21)  applies  the 
name  logographer  to  all  historians  previous  to  him- 
self, and  thus  includes  Herodotus  among  the  num- 
ber. The  Ionians  were  the  first  of  the  Greeka 
who  cultivated  history ;  and  the  first  logographer, 
who  lived  about  Olymp.  60,  was  Cadmus,  a  native 
of  Miletus,  who  wrote  a  history  of  the  foundation 
of  his  native  city.  The  characteristic  feature  of  all 
the  logographers  previous  to  Herodotus  is,  that 
they  seem  to  have  aimed  more  at  amusing  their 
hearers  or  readers  than  at  imparting  accurate 
historical  knowledge.  They  described  in  prose  the 
mythological  subjects  and  traditions  which  had 
previously  been  treated  of  by  the  epic  and  espe- 
cially by  the  cyclic  poets.  The  omissions  in  the  nar- 
ratives of  their  predecessors  were  probably  filled  up 
by  traditions  derived  from  other  quarters,  in  order 
to  produce,  at  least  in  form,  a  connected  history.  In 
many  cases  they  were  mere  collections  of  local  and 
genealogical  traditions.  (Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece, 
ii.  p.  127,  &c.  ;  Miiller,  Hist,  of  Greek  Lit.  i.  p. 
206,  &c.  ;  Wachsmuth,  Hetten.  Alterth.  ii.  2.  p. 
443,  &c.) 

2.  To  persons  who  wrote  judicial  speeches  or 
pleadings  and  sold  them  to  those  who  were  in 
want  of  them.  These  persons  were  called  \o~ 
yoiroLoi  as  well  as  Xoyoypdtyoi.  Antiphon,  the 
orator,  was  the  first  who  practised  this  art  at 
Athens,  towards  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  (Plut.  Vit.  Dec.  Orat.  p.  832,  ed.  Frankf. ; 
Aristot.  Rhet.  i.  33.)  After  this  time  the  custom 
of  making  and  selling  speeches  became  very  general, 
and  though  the  persons  who  practised  it  were  not 
very  highly  thought  of  and  placed  on  a  par  with 
the  sophists  (Demosth.  de  Fals.  Leg.  pp.  417,  420 ; 
Plat.  Pliaedr.  p.  257,  c  ;  Anaxim.  Rhet.  xxxvi.  22 
and  24  ;  compare  Plat.  Euthydem.  p.  272,  a,  289, 
d,  305,  a),  yet  we  find  that  orators  of  great  merit 
did  not  scruple  to  write  speeches  of  various  kinds 
for  other  persons.  Thus  Lysias  wrote  for  others 
numerous  \6yovs  els  BiKaa-r^pid  re  Kal  fiov\as  Ka\ 
irpbs  iKKAif}o~las  evderovs,  and  besides  iravrjyvpt- 
koiJs,  4pa>TLKovs,  and  sirHTToKiKobs.  (Dionys.  Hal. 
Lys.  p.  82,  ed.  Sylburg ;  compare  Meier  and  Schom. 
Att.  Proc.  p.  707.)  [L.  S.] 

LOIDORIAS  DIKE  (\otdopias  S/kt?)  [Ka- 
kegorias  Dike.] 

LONCHE  (\6yxv).  [Hasta.] 

LOPE  (AttJ7T77,  also  aoj-jtos,  dim.  Kdmiov))  the 
ancient  Greek  name  of  the  Amictus,  whether 
consisting  of  the  hide  of  an  animal  or  of  cloth. 
Having  fallen  into  disuse  as  a  colloquial  or  prosaic 
term  (Phryn.  Eel.  p.  461,  ed.  Lobeck),  it  was  re- 
tained, though  employed  very  sparingly,  by  the 
poets.  (Horn.  Od.  xiii.  224  ;  Apoll.  Rhod.  ii.  32  ; 
Schol.  in  he. ;  Anacreon,  Frag.  79  ;  Theocrit. 
xiv.  66  ;  Brunck,  Anal.  i.  230,  ii.  185.)  We 
also  find  it  retained  in  AcdttoSuttjf,  literally  one 
who  pvis  on  tlte  amictus,  a  term  properly  applicable 
to   those  persons  who  frequented  the  thermae  in 
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order  to  steal  the  clothes  of  the  bathers  (Schol.  in 
Horn.  I.  c),  but  used  in  a  more  general  sense  to 
denote  thieves  and  highwaymen  of  all  classes. 
From  the  same  root  was  formed  the  verb  e/cAwiri- 
fav,  meaning,  to  take  off  the  amictus,  to  denude. 
(Soph.  Trachin.  925.)  [J.  Y.] 

LOPHOS  (\6$os).     [Galea.] 

LORA'RII.     [Flagrum.] 

LORI'CA  (^po|),  a  cuirass.  The  epithet 
Xtpoft&pqf,  applied  to  two  light-armed  warriors  in 
the  Iliad  (ii.  529,  830  ;  Schol.  ad  he),  and  op- 
posed to  xaAKoxfTup,  the  common  epithet  of  the 
Grecian  soldiers,  indicates  the  early  use  of  the 
linen  cuirass.  It  continued  to  be  worn  to  much 
later  times  among  the  Asiatics,  especially  the  Per- 
sians (Xen.  Cyrop.  vi.  4.  §  2  ;  Plut.  Alex.  p.  1254, 
ed.  Steph.),  the  Egyptians  (Herod,  ii.  182,  iii. 
47),  the  Phoenicians  (Paus.  vi.  19.  §  4),  and  the 
Chalybes.  (Xen.  Anab.  iv.  7.  §  15.)  Iphicrates 
endeavoured  to  restore  the  use  of  it  among  the 
Greeks  (Nepos,  IpJiic.  i.  4),  and  it  was  occasion- 
ally adopted  by  the  Romans,  though  considered  a 
much  less  effectual  defence  than  a  cuirass  of  metal. 
(Sueton.  Galba,  19;  Arrian,  Tact.  p.  14,  „ed. 
Blancardi.) 

A  much  stronger  material  for  cuirasses  was  horn, 
which  was  applied  to  this  use  more  especially  by 
the  Sarmatae  and  Quadi,  being  cut  into  small 
pieces,  which  were  planed  and  polished  and  fas- 
tened, like  feathers,  upon  linen  shirts.  (Amm. 
Marcell.  xvii.  12.  ed.  Wagner.)  Hoofs  were  em- 
ployed for  the  same  purpose.  Pausanias  (i.  21. 
§  8)  having  made  mention  of  a  thorax  preserved 
in  the  temple  of  Aesculapius  at  Athens,  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  Sarmatians  :  —  Having 
vast  herds  of  horses,  which  they  sometimes  kill 
for  food  or  for  sacrifice,  they  collect  their  hoofs, 
cleanse  and  divide  them,  and  shape  them  like  the 
scales  of  a  serpent  [tpo\l<riu)  ;  they  then  bore  them 
and  sew  them  together,  so  that  the  scales  overlap 
one  another,  and  in  general  appearance  they  re- 
semble the  surface  of  a  green  fir-cone.  This  author 
adds,  that  the  loricae  made  of  these  horny  scales 
are  much  more  strong  and  impenetrable  than 
linen  cuirasses,  which  are  useful  to  hunters,  but 
not  adapted  for  fighting.  The  annexed  woodcut, 
taken  from  Meyrick's  Critical  Inquiry  into  Ancient 
Armour  (plate  iii.)  exhibits  an  Asiatic  cuirass  ex- 
actly corresponding  to  this  description.  It  consists 
of  slices  of  some  animal's  hoof,  which  are  stitched 
together,  overlapping  each  other  in  perpendicular 
rows,  without  being  fastened  to  any  under  gar- 
ment     The  projection  nearest  the  middle  must  be 
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supposed  to  have  been  worn  over  the  breast,  and 
the  other  over  the  back,  so  as  to  leave  two  vacant 
spaces  for  the  arms. 

This  invention  no  doubt  preceded  the  metallic 
scale  armour.  The  Rhoxalani,  a  tribe  allied  to 
the  Sarmatians,  defended  themselves  by  wearing  a 
dress  consisting  of  thin  plates  of  iron  and  hard 
leather.  (Tacit.  Hist  i.  79.)  The  Persians  wore  a 
tunic  of  the  same  description,  the  scales  being 
sometimes  of  gold  (Herod,  vii.  61  ;  ^dop-rjKa  xpu- 
<reov  \eiriSti>T6v,  ix.  22)  ;  but  they  were  commonly 
of  bronze  (thoracaindutus  a'tnis  squamis,  Virg.  A  en. 
xi.  487).  The  basis  of  the  cuirass  was  sometimes 
a  skin,  or  a  piece  of  strong  linen  to  which  the 
metallic  scales,  or  "feathers,"  as  they  are  also 
called,  were  sewed.  (Virg.  Aen.  xi.  770  ;  Serv. 
in  he.  ;  Justin,  xli.  2.  1 0.) 

The  epithet  A.e7n5wr(Js,  as  applied  to  a  thorax, 
is  opposed  to  the  epithet  <f>o\thcaT6s.  (Arrian, 
Tact.  p.  13,  14.)  The  former  denotes  a  similitude 
to  the  scales  of  fish  (Keirlo-tv),  the  latter  to  the 
scales  of  serpents  (tj)o\itriv).  The  resemblance  to 
the  scales  of  serpents,  which  are  long  and  narrow, 
is  exhibited  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Roman  soldier 
in  the  woodcut  at  page  136.  These  scales  were 
imitated  by  long  flexible  bands  of  steel,  made  to 
fold  one  over  another  according  to  the  contraction 
of  the  body.  They  appear  very  frequently  on  the 
Roman  monuments  of  the  times  of  the  emperors, 
and  the  following  woodcut  places  in  immediate 
contrast  a  &&>pa|  \67n5wTtJs  on  the  right  and 
<po\t8a)T6s  on  the  left,  both  taken  from  Baxtoli's 
Arcus  Triumphales. 


The  Roman  hastati  wore  cuirasses  of  chain-mail, 
i.  e.  hauberks  or  habergeons  (a\v<rtS(oTobs  <&(t>pra- 
«as,  Polyb.  vi.  21  ;  Athen.  v.  22  ;  Arrian,  I.  c). 
Virgil  several  times  mentions  hauberks  in  which 
the  rings,  linked  or  hooked  into  one  another,  were 
of  gold  (Joricam  consertam  liamis,  aurogue  trilicem* 
Vitg.Aen.  iii.  467,  v.  259,  vii.  639). 

In  contradistinction  to  the  flexible  cuirasses,  or 
coats  of  mail,  which  have  now  been  described,  that 
commonly  worn  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  more 
especially  in  the  earlier,  ages,  was  called  (&o&pa£ 
trrcESios,  or  o-TctTo's,  because,  when  placed  upon  the 
ground  on  its  lower  edge,  it  stood  erect.  In  con- 
sequence of  its  firmness  it  was  even  used  as  a  seat 
to  rest  upon.  (Paus.  x.  27.  §  2.)  It  consisted 
principally  of  the  two  ytiaha,  viz.  the  breast-plate 
(perforate)  made  of  hard  leather  or  of  bronze,  iron, 
or  sometimes  the  more  precious  metals,  which 
covered  the  breast  and  abdomen  (Horn.  II.  v.  $% 
xiii.  507,  587,  xvii,  314)  ;  and  of  the  correspond- 
zz  4 
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ing  plate  which  covered  the  back.  (Paus.  x.  26.  2  ; 
Horn.  //.  xv.  530.)  Both  of  these  piecea  were 
adapted  to  the  form  of  the  body,  as  may  be  per- 
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ceived  in  the  representation  of  them  in  the  wood- 
cuts at  pages  135,  196.  The  two  figures  here 
introduced  are  designed  to  show  the    usual  dif- 


ference of  form  and  appearance  between  the  an  • 
tique  Greek  thorax  and  that  worn  by  the  Roman 
emperors  and  generals.  The  right-hand  figure 
is  from  one  of  Mr.  Hope's  fictile  vases  (Costumes 
of  the  Ancients,  i.  102),  and  bears  a  very  strong 
resemblance  to  a  Greek  warrior  painted  on  one  of 
Sir  W.  Hamilton's  (i.  4).  The  figure  on  the  left 
hand  is  taken  from  a  marble  statue  of  Caligula 
found  at  Gabii.  (Visconti,  Mon.  Gab.  No.  38.) 
The  gorgon's  head  over  the  breast,  and  the  two 
griffins  underneath  it,  illustrate  the  style  of  orna- 
ment which  was  common  in  the  same  circum- 
stances. (Mart.  vii.  1.  1 — 4.)  [Aegis.]  The  ex- 
ecution of  these  ornaments  in  relief  was  more 
especially  the  work  of  the  Corinthians.  (Cic.  Verr. 
iv.  44.) 

The  two  plates  were  united  on  the  right  side  of 
the  body  by  two  hinges,  as  seen  in  the  equestrian 
statue  of  the  younger  Balbus  at  Naples,  and  in 
various  portions  of  bronze  cuirasses  still  in  ex- 
istence. On  the  other  side,  and  sometimes  on 
both  sides,  they  were  fastened  by  means  of  buckles 
(irepoVai,  Paus.  I.  c).  [Fibula.]  In  Roman 
statues  we  often  observe  a  band  surrounding  the 
waist  and  tied  before.  The  breast-plate  and  the 
back- plate  were  further  connected  together  by 
leathern  straps  passing  over  the  shoulders,  and  fast- 
ened in  front  by  means  of  buttons  or  of  ribands 
rtied  in  a  bow.  In  the'  last  woodcut  both  of  the 
.connedang  ribands  in  the  right-hand  figure  are 
rtied  to  .a  ring  over  the  navel.  The  breast-plate  of 
Caligula  has  a  ring  over  each  breast,  designed  to 
(fulfil  the  same  purpose. 

Bands  of  .metal  often  supplied  the  place  of  the 
leathern  straps,  or  else  covered  them  so  as  to  be- 
come very  ornamental,  keing  terminated  by  a  lion's 
head,  or  some  other  suitable  figure  appearing  on 


each  side  of  the  breast.  The  most  beautiful  spe- 
cimens of  enriched  bronze  shoulder-bands  now  in 
existence  are  those  which  were  found  A.  d.  1820, 
near  the  river  Siris  in  S.  Italy,  and  which  are  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum.  They  were  origin- 
ally gilt,  and  represent  in  very  salient  relief  two 
Grecian  heroes  combating  two  Amazons.  They  are 
seven  inches  in  length,  and  belong  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  bronzes  called  epya  ff$vp<i\\aTa,  having  been 
beaten  into  form  with  wonderful  skill  by  the  ham- 
mer. Brondsted  (Bronzes  of  Siris,  London,  1836) 
has  illustrated  the  purpose  which  they  served,  by 
showing  them  in  connection  with  a  portion  of  an- 
other lorica,  which  lay  upon  the  shoulders  behind 
the  neck.  This  fragment  was  found  in  Greece. 
Its  hinges  are  sufficiently  preserved  to  show  most 
distinctly  the  manner  in  which  the  shoulder-bands 
were  fastened  to  them  (see  woodcut). 


"  Around  the  lower  edge  of  the  cuirass,'-'  ob- 
serves Brondsted,  "  were  attached  straps,  four  or 
%ve  inches  long,  of  leather,  or  perhaps  of  felt,  and 
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covered  with  small  plates  of  metal.  These  straps 
served  in  part  for  ornament,  and  partly  also  to  pro- 
tect the  lower  region  of  the  body  in  concert  with 
the  belt  (&>vi)  and  the  band  (jiWpa).  They  are 
well  shown  in  the  preceding  figure  of  Caligula. 

Instead  of  the  straps  here  described,  which  the 
Greeks  called  inipvyts  (Xen.  de  Re  Equest.  xii. 
4),  the  Chalybes,  who  were  encountered  by  Xeno- 
phon  on  his  retreat  {Anab.  iv.  7.  §  15),  had  in  the 
same  situation  a  kind  of  cordage.  Appendages  of 
a  similar  kind  were  sometimes  fastened  by  hinges 
to  the  lorica  at  the  right  shoulder,  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  the  part  of  the  body  which  was  ex- 
posed by  lifting  up  the  arm  in  throwing  the  spear 
or  using  the  sword.     (Xen.  de  Re  Equest.  xii.  6.) 

Of  Grecian  cuirasses  the  Attic  were  accounted 
the  best  and  most  beautiful.  (Aelian,  V.  II.  iii. 
24).  The  cuirass  was  worn  universally  by  the 
heavy-armed  infantry  and  by  the  horsemen,  ex- 
cept that  Alexander  the  Great  gave  to  the  less 
brave  of  his  soldiers  breast-plates  only,  in  order 
that  the  defenceless  state  of  their  backs  might 
decrease  their  propensity  to  flight.  (Polyaen. 
iv.  3.  13.)  These  were  called  half-cuirasses  (V'e<"- 
pditia).  The  thorax  was  sometimes  found  to  be 
very  oppressive  and  cumbersome.      (Tac.  Ann.  i. 

64.)  [j.  y.] 

LORI'CA,  LORICA'TIO,  in  architecture. 
[Murus  ;  Tectorium  Opus.] 

LOUTRON  (\ovrp6v).     [Balneae.] 

LUCAR.     [Histrio,  p.  613,  a.] 

LU'CERES.     [Patricii.] 

LUCERNA  (Kvxvos),  an  oil  lamp.  The.Greeks 
and  Romans  originally  used  candles  ;  but  in  later 
times  candles  were  chiefly  confined  to  the  houses 
of  the  lower  classes.  [Candela.]  A  great 
number  of  ancient  lamps  has  come  down  to  us  ; 
the  greater  part  of  which  are  made  of  terra  cotta 
(rpoxfaaToi,  Aristoph.  Eccl.  1),  but  also  a  con- 
siderable number  of  bronze.  Most  of  the  lamps 
are  of  an  oval  form,  and  fiat  upon  the  top,  on  which 
there  are  frequently  figures  in  relief.  (See  the 
woodcuts,  pp.  143,  395,  464.)  In  the  lamps  there 
are  one  or  more  round  holes  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  wicks  (elli/clmia)  burnt  in  it ;  and  as  these 
holes  were  called  from  an  obvious  analogy,  fxv- 
KTrjpes  or  |Ui/|ai,  literally  nostrils  or  nozzles,  the 
lamp  was  also  called  Monomyxos,  Dimyxos,  Tri- 
myxos,  or  Polymyocos,  according  as  it  contained 
one,  two,  three,  or  a  greater  number  of  nozzles  or 
holes  for  the  wicks.  The  following  example  of  a 
dimyxos  kicerna,  upon  which  there  is  a  winged  boy 
with  a  goose,  is  taken  from  the  Museo  Borbonico, 
vol.  iv.  pi.  14. 
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The  next  woodcut,  taken  from  the  same  work 
(vol.  i.  pi.  10),  represents  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
bronze  lamps  which  has  yet  been  found.  Upon  it 
is  the  figure  of  a  standing  Silenus. 


The  lamps  sometimes 
hung  in  chains  from  the 
ceiling  of  the  room  (Virg. 
Am.  i.  726  ;  Petron.  30), 
but  generally  stood  upon  a 
stand.  [Candelabrum.] 
Sometimes  a  figure  holds 
the  lamp,  as  in  the  an- 
nexed woodcut  (Museo 
Borbon.  vol.  vii.  pL  15), 
which  also  exhibits  the 
needle  or  instrument  which 
served  to  trim  the  wick, 
and  is  attached  to  the 
figure  by  means  of  a  chain. 
(Comp.  Virg.  Morel.  11. 
"  Et  producit  acu  Btupas 
humore  carentes.") 

We  read  of  lucernae  cu- 
biculares,  balneares,  tricli- 
niares,  sepulcrales^  &c. ;  but 
these  names  were  only 
given  to  the  lamps  on  ac- 
count of  the  purposes  to  which  they  were  applied, 
and  not  on  account  of  a  difference  in  shape.  The 
lucernae  cubiculares  were  burnt  in  bed-chambers 
all  night.    (Mart.  xiv.  39,  x.  38.) 

Perfumed  oil  was  sometimes  burnt  in  the  lamps. 
(Petron.  70 ;  Mart.  x.  38.  9.) 

(Passeri,  Lucernae  fictiles ;  Bb'ttiger  Die  Silenus- 
Amalth.  vol.  iii.  p.  168,  &c. ;  Becker, 
ChariUes,  vol.  ii.  p.  215,  &c,  Gallus,  vol.  ii.  p. 
201,  &.c.) 

LUCTA,  LUCTA'TIO  (ird\ri,  viKaur^a, 
TraXaurp.oaivn,  or  KaTa.g\T)Tucif),  wrestling.  The 
word  v&\7)  is  sometimes  used  in  a  wider  sense, 
embracing  all  gymnastic  exercises  with  the  excep- 
tion of  dancing,  whence  the  schools  of  the  athletae 
were  called  palaestrae,  that  is,  schools  in  which 
the  Tcfowj  in  its  widest  sense  was  taught.  (Plat,  de 
Leg.  vii.  p.  795  ;  Herod,  ix.  33.)  [Palaestra.] 
There  are  also  many  passages  in  ancient  writers  in 
which  itoAt)  and  irahalew  are  used  to  designate 
any  particular  species  of  athletic  games  besides 
wrestling,  or  a  combination  of  several  games.  (See 
Krause,  p.  400.  note  2.) 

The  Greeks  ascribed  the  invention  of  wrestling 
to  mythical  personages,  such  as  Palaestra,  the 
daughter  of  Hermes  (Apollod.  ii.  4.  §  9),  Antaeus 
and  Cercyon  (Plat,  de  Leg.  vii.  p.  796),  Phorbas 
of  Athens,  or  Theseus.  (Schol.  ad  Find.  Nem.  v. 
49.)    Hermes,  the  god  of  all  gymnastic  exercises, 
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also  presided  over  the  iraAi;.  Theseus  is  said  by 
Pausanias  (i.  39.  §  3)  to  have  been  the  first  who 
reduced  the  game  of  wrestling  to  certain  rules, 
and  to  have  thus  raised  it  to  the  rank  of  an  art ; 
whereas  before  his  time  it  was  a  rude  fight,  in 
which  bodily  size  and  strength  alone  decided  the 
victory.  The  most  celebrated  wrestler  in  the 
heroic  age  was  Heracles.  In  the  Homeric  age 
wrestling  was  much  practised,  and  a  beautiful  de- 
scription of  a  wrestling  match  is  given  in  the  Iliad 
(xxiii.  710,  &c. ;  compare  Od.  via.  103,  126,  246  ; 
Hesiod,  Scut.  Here.  302,  where  fidx^tv  e\KTjSbv 
signifies  the  ird\T)).  During  this  period  wrestlers 
contended  naked,  with  the  exception  of  the  loins, 
which  were  covered  with  the  Treplfapa  (II.  xxiii. 
700),  and  this  custom  remained  throughout  Greece 
until  01. 15,  from  which  time  the  perizoma  was  no 
longer  used,  and  wrestlers  fought  entirely  naked. 
(Thucyd.  i.  6,  with  the  Schol. ;  Paus.  i.  44.  §  1 ; 
Dionys.  vii.  72.)  In  the  Homeric  age  the  custom  of 
anointing  the  body  for  the  purpose  of  wrestling  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  known,  but  in  the  time  of 
Solon  it  was  quite  general,  and  was  said  to  have 
been  adopted  by  the  Cretans  and  Lacedaemonians 
at  a  very  early  period.  (Thucyd.  I.  c. ;  Plat,  de  Re 
Pvbl.  v.  p.  452.)  After  the  body  was  anointed,  it 
was  strewed  over  with  sand  or  dust,  in  order  to 
enable  the  wrestlers  to  take  a  firm  hold  of  each 
other.  At  the  festival  of  the  Sthenia  in  Argos  the 
ird\m  was  accompanied  by  flute-music.  [Sthenia.] 

When  two  athletae  began  their  contest,  each 
might  nse  a  variety  of  means  to  seize  his  antagonist 
in  the  most  advantageous  manner,  and  to  throw 
him  down  without  exposing  himself  (Ovid.  Met. 
ix.  33,  &c.  ;  Stat.  Tlieb.  vi.  831,  &c. ;  Heliodor. 
Aelhiop.  x.  p.  235)  ;  but  one  of  the  great  objects 
was  to  make  every  attack  with  elegance  and 
beauty,  and  the  fight  was  for  this  as  well  as  for 
other  purposes  regulated  by  certain  laws.  (Plat,  de 
Leg.  viii.  p.  834  ;  Cic.  Oral.  68  ;  Lucian,  Anaeh. 
24  ;  Aelian.  V.  H.  xi.  1.)  Striking,  for  instance, 
was  not  allowed,  but  pushing  an  antagonist  back- 
ward (w6ifffi6s)  was  frequently  resorted  to.  (Plut. 
Symp.  ii.  5  ;  Lucian,  Anach.  1.  24.)  It  is  pro- 
bably on  account  of  the  laws  by  which  this  game 
was  regulated,  and  the  great  art  which  it  re- 
quired in  consequence,  that  Plutarch  (Symp.  ii.  4) 
calls  it  the  T^xVLK<^Tarov  Ka^  ira-vovpydTaTOV  ra>v 
iBXrifidrav.  But  notwithstanding  these  laws, 
wrestling  admitted  of  greater  cunning  and  more 
tricks  and  stratagems  than  any  other  game,  with 
the  exception  of  the  pancratium  (Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  6. 
§  32)  ;  and  the  Greeks  had  a  great  many  technical 
terms  to  express  the  various  stratagems,  positions, 
and  attitudes  in  which  wrestlers  might  be  placed. 
Numerous  scenes  of  wrestlers  are  represented  on 
ancient  works  of  art.  (Krause,  p.  412,  &c. ;  see 
woodcut  in  Pancratium.) 

The  contest  in  wrestling  was  divided  by  the  an- 
cients into  two  parts,  viz.  the  iraA7)  bp9\  or  bpBla 
(dp8oo-T&5r)v  iraAaiEic),  that  is,  the  fight  of  the 
athletae  as  long  as  they  stood  upright,  and  the 
a\iv8ri<Tis  or  Kv\tcis  (lucta  volutatoria),  in  which 
the  athletae  struggled  with  each  other  while  lying 
on  the  ground.  Unless  they  contrived  to  rise  again, 
the  a\ivSrj<ris  was  the  last  stage  of  the  contest, 
which  continued  until  one  of  them  acknowledged 
himself  to  be  conquered.  The  ird\7i  bpQi]  appears 
to  have  been  the  only  one  which  was  fought  in  the 
times  of  Homer,  as  well  as  afterwards  in  the  great 
national  games  of  the  Greeks ;  and  as  soon  as  one 
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athlete  fell,  the  other  allowed  him  to  rise  and  con- 
tinue the  contest  if  he  still  felt  inclined.  (Plat  de 
Legg.  vii.  p.  796  j  Corn.  Nep.  Epam.  2  j  Lucian, 
Lexiph.  5.)  But  if  the  same  athlete  fell  thrice,  the 
victory  was  decided,  and  he  was  not  allowed  to  go 
on.  (Senec.  de  Benef.  v.  3  ;  Aeschyl.  Agam.  171 ; 
Anthol.  Gr.  vol.  ii.  p.  406,  ed.  Jacobs.)  The 
a\lvt>ri(ns  was  only  fought  in  later  times,  at  the 
smaller  games,  and  especially  in  the  pancratium. 
The  place,  where  the  wrestlers  contended,  was  ge- 
nerally soft  ground,  and  covered  with  sand.  (Xen. 
Anab.  iv.  8.  §  26  ;  Lucian,  Anach.  2.)  Effeminate 
persons  sometimes  spread  large  and  magnificent 
carpets  on  the  place  where  they  wrestled.  (Athen. 
xii.  p.  539.)  Each  of  the  various  tribes  of  the 
Greeks  seem  to  have  shown  its  peculiar  and  na- 
tional character  in  the  game  of  wrestling  in  some 
particular  trick  or  stratagem,  by  which  it  excelled 
the  others. 

In  a  diaetetic  point  of  view  the  hxlvZitais  was 
considered  beneficial  to  the  interior  parts  of  tho 
body,  the  loins,  and  the  lower  parts  in  general, 
but  injurious  to  the  head  ;  whereas  the  irdKri  &ptf\ 
was  believed  to  act  beneficially  upon  the  upper 
parts  of  the  body.  It  was  owing  to  these  salutary 
effects  that  wrestling  was  practised  in  all  the  gym- 
nasia as  well  as  in  the  palaestrae,  and  that  in  01. 
37  wrestling  for  boys  was  introduced  at  the 
Olympic  games,  and  soon  after  in  the  other 
great  games,  and  at  Athens  in  the  Eleusinia,  and 
Thesea  also.  (Paus.  v.  8.  §  3,  iii.  11.  §  6 ;  Pind. 
Ol.  viii.  68  ;  Gell.  xv.  20 ;  Plut.  Symp.  ii.  5.)  The 
most  renowned  of  all  the  Greek  wrestlers  in  the 
historical  age  was  Milon  of  Croton,  whose  name 
was  known  throughout  the  ancient  world.  (Herod, 
iii.  137  ;  Strab.  vi.  p.  262,  &c. ;  Diodor.  xii.  9.) 
Other  distinguished  wrestlers  are  enumerated  by 
Krause  (p.  135,  &c),  who  has  also  given  a  very 
minute  account  of  the  game  of  wrestling  and  every 
thing  connected  with  it,  in  his  Gymnastikund  Agon, 
d.  Hell.  pp.  400—439.  [L,  SJ 

LUDI  is  the  common  name  for  the  whole  variety 
of  theatrical  exhibitions,  games  and  contests,  which 
were  held  at  Rome  on  various  occasions,  but  chiefly 
at  the  festival  of  the  gods  ;  and  as  the  ludi  at  cer- 
tain festivals  formed  the  principal  part  of  the  so- 
lemnities, these  festivals  themselves  are  called  ludi. 
Sometimes,  however,  ludi  were  also  held  in  honour 
of  a  magistrate  or  of  a  deceased  person,  and  in  this 
case  the  games  may  be  considered  as  ludi  privati, 
though  all  the  people  might  take  part  in  them. 

All  ludi  were  divided  by  the  Romans  into  two 
classes,  viz.  ludi  circenses  and  ludi  scenici  (Cic.  de 
Leg.  ii.  15),  accordingly  as  they  were  held  in  the 
circus  or  in  the  theatre  ;  in  the  latter  case  they 
were  mostly  theatrical  representations  with  their 
various  modifications  ;  in  the  former  they  consisted 
of  all  or  of  a  part  of  the  games  enumerated  in  the 
articles  Circus  and  Gladiatores.  Another  di- 
vision of  the  ludi  into  stati,  imperativi,  and  vativi, 
was  made  only  with  regard  to  religious  festivals, 
and  is  analogous  to  the  division  of  the  feriae. 
[Feriae.] 

The  superintendence  of  the  games  and  the  so- 
lemnities connected  with  them  was  in  most  cases 
intrusted  to  the  aediles.  [Aediles.]  If  the  law- 
ful rites  were  not  observed  in  the  celebration  of  the 
ludi,  it  depended  upon  the  decision  of  the  pontiffs 
whether  they  were  to  be  held  again  (instawari)  or 
not.  An  alphabetical  list  of  the  principal  ludi  is 
subjoined.  [L.  S.J 


LUDI  CAPITOLINI. 

LUDI  APOLLINA'RES  were  instituted  at 
Rome  during  the  second  Punic  war,  four  years  after 
the  battle  of  Cannae  (b.c.  212),  at  the  command  of 
an  oracle  contained  in  the  books  of  the  ancient 
seer  Marcius  (carmina  Marriana,  Liv.  xxv.  12  ; 
Macrob.  Sat  i.  1 7).  It  was  stated  by  some  of  the 
ancient  annalists  that  these  ludi  were  instituted  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  from  Apollo  the  protection 
of  human  life  during  the  hottest  season  of  summer  ; 
but  Livy  and  Macrobius  adopt  the  account  founded 
upon  the  most  authentic  document,  the  carmina 
Marciana  themselves,  that  the  Apollinarian  games 
were  instituted  partly  to  obtain  the  aid  of  Apollo 
in  expelling  the  Carthaginians  from  Italy,  and 
partly  to  preserve,  through  the  favour  of  the  god, 
the  republic  from  all  dangers.  The  oracle  suggested 
that  the  games  should  be  held  every  year  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  praetor  urbanus,  and 
that  ten  men  should  perform  the  sacrifices  accord- 
ing to  Greek  rites.  The  senate  complying  with 
the  advice  of  the  oracle  made  two  senatuscon- 
Bulta ;  one  that,  at  the  end  of  the  games,  the 
praetor  should  receive  12,000  asses  to  be  expended 
on  the  solemnities  and  sacrifices,  and  another  that 
the  ten  men  should  sacrifice  to  Apollo,  according  to 
Greek  rites,  a  bull  with  gilt  horns  and  two  white 
goats  also  with  gilt  horns,  and  to  Latona  a  heifer 
with  gilt  horns.  The  games  themselves  were  held 
in  the  Circus  Maximus,  the  spectators  were  adorned 
with  chaplets,  and  each  citizen  gave  a  contribution 
towards  defraying  the  expenses.  (Festus,  s.  v. 
Apottinares.)  The  Roman  matrons  performed  sup- 
plications, the  people  took  their  meals  in  the  pro- 
patulum  with  open  doors,  and  the  whole  day — 
for  the  festival  lasted  only  one  day  —  was  filled  up 
with  ceremonies  and  various  other  rites.  At  this 
first  celebration  of  the  ludi  Apollinares  no  decree 
was  made  respecting  the  annual  repetition  sug- 
gested by  the  oracle,  so  that  in  the  first  year  they 
were  simply  ludi  votivi  or  indictivi.  The  year 
after  (b.c.  211)  the  senate,  on  the  proposal  of  the 
praetor  Calpurnius,  decreed  that  they  should  be  re- 
peated, and  that  in  future  they  should  be  vowed 
afresh  every  year.  (Liv.  xxvi.  23.)  The  day  on 
which  they  were  held  varied  every  year  according 
to  circumstances.  A  few  years  after,  however  (b.  c. 
208),  when  Rome  and  its  vicinity  were  visited  by 
a  plague,  the  praetor  urbanus,  P.  Licinius  Varus, 
brought  a  bill  before  the  people  to  ordain  that  the 
Apollinarian  games  should  in  future  always  be 
vowed  and  held  on  a  certain  day  (dies  status),  viz. 
on  the  6th  of  July,  which  day  henceforward  re- 
mained a  dies  solennis.  (Liv.  xxvii.  23.)  The 
games  thus  became  votivi  et  stativi,  and  continued 
to  be  conducted  by  the  praetor  urbanus.  (Cic. 
Phil.  ii.  13.)  But  during  the  empire  the  day  of  these 
solemnities  appears  again  to  have  been  changed, 
for  Julius  Capitolinus  (Maxim,  et  Balbin.  c.  1)  as- 
signs them  to  the  26th  of  May.  [L.  S.] 
LUDI  AUGUSTA'LES.  [Augustales.] 
LUDI  CAPITOLI'NI  were  said  to  have  been 
instituted  by  the  senate,  on  the  proposal  of  the 
dictator  M.  Furius  Camillus,  in  the  year  b.c.  387, 
after  the  departure  of  the  Gauls  from  Rome,  as  a 
token  of  gratitude  towards  Jupiter  Capitolinus, 
who  had  saved  the  Capitol  in  the  hour  of  danger. 
The  decree  of  the  senate  at  the  same  time  intrusted 
the  superintendence  and  management  of  the  Capi- 
toline games  to  a  college  of  priests  to  be  chosen  by 
the  dictator  from  among  those  who  resided  on  the 
Capitol  and  in  the  citadel  (in  arce)9  which  can  only 
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mean  that  they  were  to  be  patricians.  (Liv.  v.  SO, 
52.)  These  priests  were  called  Capitolini.  (Cic. 
ad  Quint  Frat.  ii.  5.)  One  of  the  amusements  at 
the  Capitoline  games,  a  solemnity  which  was  ob- 
served as  late  as  the  time  of  Plutarch,  was  that  a 
herald  offered  the  Sardiani  for  public  sale,  and 
that  some  old  man  was  led  about,  who,  in  order  to 
produce  laughter,  wore  a  toga  praetexta,  and  a 
bulla  puerilis  which  hung  down  from  his  neck. 
(Plut  Quaest.  Rom.  p.  277  ;  Fest.  s.  v.  Sardi 
venales,  &c.)  According  to  some  of  the  ancients 
this  ceremony  was  intended  to  ridicule  the  Veien- 
tines,  who  were  subdued,  after  long  wars  with 
Rome,  and  numbers  of  whom  were  sold  as  slaves, 
while  their  king,  represented  by  the  old  man  with 
the  bulla  (such  was  said  to  have  been  the  costume 
of  the  Etruscan  kings),  was  led  through  the  city 
as  an  object  of  ridicule. 

The  Veientines,  it  is  further  said,  were  desig- 
nated by  the  name  Sardiani  or  Sardi,  because  they 
were  believed  to  have  come  from  Lydia,  the  capital 
of  which  was  Sardes.  This  specimen  of  ancient  ety- 
mology, however,  is  opposed  by  another  interpretation 
of  the  origin  of  the  ceremony  given  by  SinniusCapito. 
According  to  this  author,  the  name  Sardiani  or 
Sardi  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Veientines,  but 
referred  to  the  inhabitants  of  Sardinia.  When 
their  island  was  subdued  by  the  Romans  in  b.  c. 
238,  no  spoils  were  found,  but  a  great  number  of 
Sardinians  were  brought  to  Rome  and  sold  as 
slaves,  and  these  proved  to  be  slaves  of  the  worst 
kind.  (Fest  I.  c. ;  Aurel.  Vict,  de  Vir.  lllustr. 
c.  57.)  Hence  arose  the  proverb,  Sardi  venales  ; 
alius  alio  nequior  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  vii.  24),  and  hence 
also  the  ceremony  at  the  Capitoline  games.  At 
what  time  or  at  what  intervals  these  ludi  were 
celebrated  is  not  mentioned.  During  the  time  of 
the  empire  they  seem  to  have  fallen  into  oblivion, 
but  they  were  restored  by  Domitian,  and  were 
henceforth  celebrated  every  fifth  year  under  the 
name  of  agones  Capitolini.  (See  Jos.  Scaliger, 
Auson.  Led.  i.  10.)  [L.  S.] 

LUDI  CIRCENSES  ROMA'NI  or  MAGNI, 
were  celebrated  every  year  during  several  days, 
from  the  fourth  to  the  twelfth  of  September,  in 
honour  of  the  three  great  divinities,  Jupiter,  Juno, 
and  Minerva  (Cic.  c.  Verr.  v.  14),  or  according  to 
others,  in  honour  of  Jupiter,  Consus,  and  Neptunus 
Equestris.  They  were  superintended  by  the  curule 
aediles.  For  further  particulars  see  Circus,  p. 
286,  &c  [L.  S.] 

LUDI  COMPITALI'CIL  [Compitalia.] 
LUDI  FLORA'LES.  [Flobalia.] 
LUDI  FUNEBRES  were  games  celebrated  at 
the  funeral  pyre  of  illustrious  persons.  Such  games 
are  mentioned  in  the  very  early  legends  of  the 
history  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  they  continued 
with  various  modifications  until  the  introduction  of 
Christianity.  It  was  at  such  a  ludus  funebris  that 
in  the  year  b.  c.  264  gladiatorial  fights  were  ex- 
hibited at  Rome  for  the  first  time,  which  hence- 
forward remained  the  most  essential  part  in  all 
ludi  funebres.  [Gladiatores,  p.  574,  a.]  The 
duration  of  these  games  varied  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. They  lasted  sometimes  for  three  and 
sometimes  for  four  days,  though  it  may  be  supposed 
that  in  the  majority  of  cases  they  did  not  last  more 
than  one  day.  On  one  occasion  120  gladiator* 
fought  in  the  course  of  three  days,  and  the  whole 
forum  w.as  covered  with  triclinia  and  tents,  in 
which  the  people  feasted.    (Liv.  xxii.  30,  xxxj. 
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50,  xxxix.  46  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxv.  7.)  It  wai 
thought  disgraceful  for  women  to  be  present  at 
these  games,  and  Publius  Sempronius  separated 
himself  from  his  wife  because  she  had  been  present 
without  his  knowledge  at  ludi  funebres.  (Plut 
Quaest.  Rom.  p.  267,  B  ;  Val.  Max.  vi.  3.  §  12  ; 
compare  Suet.  Aug.  44.)  These  ludi,  though  on 
some  occasions  the  whole  people  took  part  in  them, 
were  not  ludi  publici,  properly  speaking,  as  they 
were  given  by  private  individuals  in  honour  of 
their  relations  or  friends.  Compare  Funus,  p. 
562.  [L.S.] 

LUDI  HONORA'RII  are  expressly  mentioned 
only  by  Suetonius  (Aug.  32),  who  states  that 
Augustus  devoted  thirty  days,  which  had  been 
occupied  till  that  time  by  ludi  honorarii,  to  the 
transaction  of  legal  business.  What  is  meant  by 
ludi  honorarii,  is  not  quite  certain.  According  to 
Festus  (s.  v.  Honorarios  ludos)  they  were  the  same 
as  the  Liberalia.  Scaliger,  however,  in  his  note 
on  Suetonius,  has  made  it  appear  very  probable 
that  they  were  the  same  as  those  which  Tertullian 
(De  Sped.  c.  21)  says  were  given  for  the  purpose 
of  gaining  honours  and  popularity,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  other  ludi  which  were  intended  either 
as  an  honour  to  the  gods,  or  as  6<rla  for  the  dead. 
At  the  time  of  Augustus  this  kind  of  ludi  which 
Tacitus  (Agric.  6)  seems  to  designate  by  the  name 
inania  lionoris,  were  so  common  that  no  one  ob- 
tained any  public  office  without  lavishing  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  his  property  on  the  exhibition 
of  games.  Augustus  therefore  wisely  assigned 
thirty  of  the  days  of  the  year,  on  which  such 
spectacles  had  been  exhibited  previously,  to  the 
transaction  of  business,  i.  e.  he  made  these  30  days 
fasti.  (Compare  Ernesti  and  F.  A.  Wolf,  ad 
Suelon.l.c.)  [L.  S.] 

LUDI  JUVENA'LES.  [Juvenales.] 
LUDI  LIBERA'LES.  [Dionysia,  p.  414.] 
LUDI  MARTIA'LES  were  celebrated  every 
year  on  the  first  of  August,  in  the  Circus,  and  in 
honour  of  Mars,  because  the  temple  of  Mars  had 
been  dedicated  on  this  day.  (Dion  Cass.  lx.  5  ; 
Sueton.  Claud.  4.)  The  ancient  ca lend  aria  men- 
tion also  other  ludi  martiales  which  were  held  in 
the  Circus  on  the  12th  of  May.  [L.  S.] 

LUDI  MEGALENSES.  [Megalesia.] 
LUDI  N  ATALI'TII  are  the  games  with  which 
the  birth-day  of  an  emperor  was  generally  cele- 
brated. They  were  held  in  the  Circus,  whence 
they  are  sometimes  called  circenses.  (Capitol.  An- 
tonin.  Pius,  5  ;  Spartian.  Hadrian,  7.)  They  con- 
sisted generally  of  fights  of  gladiators  and  wild 
beasts.  On  one  occasion  of  this  kind  Hadrian 
exhibited  gladiatorial  combats  for  six  days,  and  one 
thousand  wild  beasts.  [L.  S.] 

LUDI  PALATI'NI  were  instituted  by  Livia 
in  honour  of  Augustus,  and  were  held  on  the  Pala- 
tine. (Dion  Cass.  Ivi.  tub  fin.)  According  to  Dion 
Cassius  they  were  celebrated  during  three  days, 
but  according  to  Josephus  (Antiq.  Jud.  xix.  1)  they 
lasted  eight  days,  and  commenced  on  the  27th  of 
December.  (See  Suet.  Calig.  56,  with  Scaliger's 
note.)  [L.  S.] 

LUDI  PISCATO'RII  were  held  every  year  on 
the  sixth  of  June,  in  the  plain  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Tiber,  and  were  conducted  by  the  praetor 
urbanus  on  behalf  of  the  fishermen  of  the  Tiber, 
who  made  the  day  a  holiday.  (Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  235, 
&c.  ;  Fest.  s.  v.  Piscat.  ludi.)  [L.  S.] 

LUDI    PLEBE'II    were,   according    to    the 
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Pseudo-Asconius  (ad  Verr.  i.  p.  143,  Orelli),  the 
games  which  had  been  instituted  in  commemoration 
of  the  freedom  of  the  plebeians  after  the  banish- 
ment of  the  kings,  or  after  the  secession  of  the 
plebes  to  the  Aventine.  The  first  of  these  ac- 
counts is  not  borne  out  by  the  history  of  the  ple- 
beian order,  and  it  is  more  probable  that  these 
games  were  instituted  in  commemoration  of  the 
reconciliation  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians 
after  the  first  secession  to  the  mons  sacer,  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  to  the  Aventine.  They  were 
held  on  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th  of  November, 
and  were  conducted  by  the  plebeian  aediles.  (Liv. 
xxviii.  1 0,  xxxix.  7.)  It  is  sufficiently  clear  from 
the  ancient  calendaria  that  the  ludi  plebeii  were 
not,  as  some  have  supposed,  the  same  as,  or  a  part 
of,  the  ludi  Romani.  [L.  S.] 

LUDI  PONTIFICA'LES  were  probably  no- 
thing but  a  particular  kind  of  the  ludi  honorarii 
mentioned  above.  They  were  for  the  first  time 
given  by  Augustus,  when,  after  the  death  of  Lepi- 
dus,  he  obtained  the  office  of  pontifex  maxhnus. 
(Sueton.  Aug.  44.)  '  [L.  S.] 

LUDI  QUAESTO'RII  were  of  the  same  cha- 
racter as  the  preceding  games.  They  were  insti- 
tuted by  the  emperor  Claudius  (Suet.  Claud.  24  j 
Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  22),  who  decreed  that  all  who  ob- 
tained the  office  of  quaestor  should,  at  their  owri 
expense,  give  gladiatorial  exhibitions.  Nero  did 
away  with  this  obligation  for  newly  appointed 
quaestors  (Tacit.  Ann.  xiii.  5),  but  it  was  revived 
by  Domitian.     (Sueton.  Domit.  c.  4.)        [L.  S.] 

LUDI  ROMANI  or  MAGNI.  [Megalesia.] 

LUDI  SAEC  UL A'RES.  If  we  were  to  judge 
from  their  name,  these  games  would  have  been 
celebrated  once  in  every  century  or  saeculum  ;  but 
we  do  not  find  that  they  were  celebrated  with  this 
regularity  at  any  period  of  Roman  history,  and  the 
name  ludi  saeculares  itself  was  never  used  during 
the  time  of  the  republic.  In  order  to  understand 
their  real  character  we  must  distinguish  between  the 
time  of  the  republic  and  of  the  empire,  since  at 
these  two  periods  these  ludi  were  of  an  entirely 
different  character. 

During  the  time  of  the  republic  they  were  called 
ludi  Tarentini,  Terentini,  or  Taurii,  while  during 
the  empire  they  bore  the  name  of  ludi  saecidares. 
(Fest.  s.  v.  Saecul.  ludi  and  Taurii  ludi;  Val.  Max. 
ii.  4.  §  5.)  Their  origin  is  described  by  Valerius 
Maxhnus,  who  attributes  their  institution  to  the 
miraculous  recovery  of  three  children  of  one  Vale- 
rius, who  had  been  attacked  by  a  plague  raging  at  the 
time  in  Rome,  and  were  restored  to  health  by  drink- 
ing some  water  warmed  at  a  place  in  the  Campus 
Martius,  called  Tarentum.  Valerius  afterwards 
offered  sacrifices  in  the  Tarentum  to  Dis  and  Pro- 
serpina, to  whom  the  recovery  of  his  children  was 
supposed  to  be  owing,  spread  lectisternia  for  thr 
gods,  and  held  festive  games  for  three  successive 
nights,  because  his  three  children  had  been  saved. 
The  account  of  Valerius  Maximus  agrees  in  the 
main  with  those  of  Censorinus  (De  Die  Nat.  c.  17) 
and  of  Zosimus  (ii.  3),  and  all  appear  to  have  derived 
their  information  from  the  ancient  annalist,  Vale- 
rius Antias.  While  according  to  this  account  the 
Tarentine  games  were  first  celebrated  by  Valerius, 
another  legend  seems  to  consider  the  fight  of  the 
Horatians  and  Curiatians  as  connected  with  their 
first  celebration.  A  third  account  (Festus,  s.  v. 
Taurii  ludii ;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  ii.  140)  ascribes  their 
first  institution  to  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Supeibos. 
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A  fearful  plague  broke  out,  by  which  all  pregnant 
women  were  affected  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
children  died  in  the  womb.  Games  were  then  in- 
stituted to  propitiate  the  infernal  divinities,  and 
sacrifices  of  sterile  cows  (taureae)  were  offered  up 
to  them,  whence  the  games  were  called  ludi  Taurii. 
These  games  and  sacrifices  took  place  in  the  Circus 
Flaminius,  that  the  infernal  divinities  might  not 
enter  the  city.  Festus  (s.  v.  Saec.  ludi)  and  Cen- 
sorinus  ascribe  the  first  celebration  to  the  consul 
Valerius  Poplicola.  This  account  admits  that  the 
worship  of  Dis  and  Proserpina  had  existed  long 
before,  but  states  that  the  games  and  sacrifices 
were  now  performed  for  the  first  time  to  avert  a 
plague,  and  in  that  part  of  the  Campus  Martius 
which  had  belonged  to  the  last  king  Tarquinius, 
from  whom  the  place  derived  its  name  Tarentum. 
Valerius  Maximus  aud  Zosimus,  who  knew  of  the 
celebration  of  these  games  by  Valerius  Poplicola, 
endeavour  to  reconcile  their  two  accounts  by  repre- 
senting the  celebration  of  Poplicola  as  the  second 
in  chronological  order.  Other  less  important  tradi- 
tions are  mentioned  by  Servius  (ad  Aen.  it  140) 
and  by  Varro  (op  Censorin.). 

As  regards  the  names  Tarenti  or  Taurii,  they  are 
perhaps  nothing  but  different  forms  of  the  same 
word,  and  of  the  same  root  as  Tarquinius.  All  the 
accounts  mentioned  above,  though  differing  as  to 
the  time  at  which  and  the  persons  by  whom  the 
Tarentine  games  were  first  celebrated,  yet  agree  in 
stating  that  they  were  celebrated  for  the  purpose 
of  averting  from  the  state  some  great  calamity  by 
which  it  had  been  afflicted,  and  that  they  were 
held  in  honour  of  Dis  and  Proserpina.  From 
the  time  of  the  consul  Valerius  Poplicola  down  to 
that  of  Augustus,  the  Tarentine  games  were  only 
held  three  times,  and  again  only  on  certain  emer- 
gencies, and  not  at  any  fixed  time,  so  that  we 
must  conclude  that  their  celebration  was  in  no  way 
connected  with  certain  cycles  of  time  (saecula). 
The  deities  in  whose  honour  they  were  held  during 
the  republic,  continued,  as  at  first,  to  be  Dis  and 
Proserpina.  As  to  the  times  at  which  these  three 
celebrations  took  place,  the  commentarii  of  the 
quindecimviri  and  the  accounts  of  the  annalists  did 
not  agree  (Censorin.  I.  c),  and  the  discrepancy  of 
the  statements  still  extant  shows  the  vain  attempts 
which  were  made  in  later  times  to  prove  that 
during  the  republic  the  games  had  been  celebrated 
once  in  every  saeculum.  All  these  misrepresenta- 
tions and  distortions  arose  in  the  time  of  Augustus. 
Not  long  after  he  had  assumed  the  supreme  power 
in  the  republic,  the  quindecimviri  announced  that 
according  to  their  books  ludi  saeculares  ought  to 
be  held,  and  at  the  same  time  tried  to  prove  from 
history  that  in  former  times  they  had  not  only 
been  celebrated  repeatedly,  but  almost  regularly 
once  in  every  century.  The  games  of  which  the 
quindecimviri  made  this  assertion,  were  the  ludi 
Tarentini. 

The  celebrated  jurist  and  antiquary  Ateius  Capito 
received  from  the  emperor  the  command  to  deter- 
mine the  ceremonies,  and  Horace  was  requested  to 
compose  the  festive  hymn  for  the  occasion  (carmen 
saecidare),  which  is  still  extant  (Zosim.  ii.  4.). 
But  the  festival  which  was  now  held,  was  in 
reality  very  different  from  the  ancient  Tarentine 
games  ;  for  Dis  and  Proserpina,  to  whom  formerly 
the  festival  belonged  exclusively,  were  now  the  last 
in  the  list  of  the  divinities  in  honour  of  whom  the 
ludi  saeculares  were  celebrated.    A  description  of 
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the  various  solemnities  is  given  by  Zosimus.  Some 
days  before  they  commenced,  heralds  were  sent 
about  to  invite  the  people  to  a  spectacle  which  no 
one  had  ever  beheld,  and  which  no  one  would  ever 
behold  again.  Hereupon  the  quindecimviri  dis- 
tributed, upon  the  Capitol  and  the  Palatine,  among 
the  Roman  citizens,  torches,  sulphur,  and  bitumen, 
by  which  they  were  to  purify  themselves.  In  the 
same  places,  and  on  the  Aventine  in  the  temple 
of  Diana,  the  people  received  wheat,  barley,  and 
beans,  which  were  to  be  offered  at  night-time  to 
the  Parcae,  or,  according  to  others,  were  given  as 
pay  to  the  actors  in  the  dramatic  representations 
which  were  performed  during  the  festive  days. 
The  festival  took  place  in  summer,  and  lasted  for 
three  days  and  three  nights.  On  the  first  day  the 
games  commenced  in  the  Tarentum,  and  sacrifices 
were  offered  to  Jupiter,  Juno,  Neptune,  Minerva, 
Venus,  Apollo,  Mercury,  Ceres,  Vulcan,  Mars, 
Diana,  Vesta,  Hercules,  Latona,  the  Parcae,  and 
to  Dis  and  Proserpina.  The  solemnities  began  at 
the  second  hour  of  the  night,  and  the  emperor 
opened  them  by  the  river  side  with  the  sacrifice  of 
three  lambs  to  the  Parcae  upon  three  altars  erected 
for  the  purpose,  and  which  were  sprinkled  with 
the  blood  of  the  victims.  The  lambs  themselves 
were  burnt.  A  temporary  scene  like  that  of  a 
theatre  was  erected  in  the  Tarentum,  and  illumi- 
nated with  lights  and  fires. 

In  this  scene  festive  hymns  were  sung  by  a 
chorus,  and  various  other  ceremonies,  together 
with  theatrical  performances,  took  place.  During 
the  morning  of  the  first  day  the  people  went  to 
the  Capitol  to  offer  solemn  sacrifices  to  Jupiter ; 
thence  they  returned  to  the  Tarentum  to  sing 
choruses  in  honour  of  Apollo  and  Diana.  On  the 
second  day  the  noblest  matrons,  at  an  hour  fixed 
by  an  oracle,  assembled  on  the  Capitol,  performed 
supplications,  sang  hymns  to  the  gods,  and  also 
visited  the  altar  of  Juno.  The  emperor  and  the 
quindecimviri  offered  sacrifices  which  had  been 
vowed  before,  to  all  the  great  divinities.  On  the 
third  day  Greek  and  Latin  choruses  were  sung  in 
the  sanctuary  of  Apollo  by  three  times  nine  boys 
and  maidens  of  great  beauty  whose  parents  were 
still  alive.  The  object  of  these  hymns  was  to 
implore  the  protection  of  the  gods  for  all  cities, 
towns,  and  officers  of  the  empire.  One  of  these 
hymns  was  the  carmen  saeculare  by  Horace,  which 
was  especially  composed  for  the  occasion,  and 
adapted  to  the  cirumstances  of  the  time.  During 
the  whole  of  the  three  days  and  nights,  games  of 
every  description  were  carried  on  in  all  the  cir- 
cuses and  theatres,  and  sacrifices  were  offered  in 
all  the  temples. 

The  first  celebration  of  the  ludi  saeculares  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus  took  place  in  the  summer  of  the 
year  b.  c.  17  (Tacit.  Ann.  xi.  11.)  ;  the  second 
took  place  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  a.d.  47  (Suet. 
Claud.  21)  ;  the  third  in  the  reign  of  Domitian, 
a.  d.  88  (Suet.  Domit  4,  with  Ernesti's  note)  ;  and 
the  last  in  the  reign  of  Philippus  a.d.  248,  and, 
as  was  generally  believed,  just  1000  years  after 
the  building  of  the  city.  (Jul.  Capitol.  Gord.  Tert, 
c.  33  ;  compare  Scaliger,  De  Emend.  Tempor.  p. 
486  ;  Hartung,  Die  Religion  der  Homer,  vol.  ii. 
p.  92,  &c,  and  the  commentators  ad  Horat. 
Carm.  Saec.)  [L.  S.] 

LUDUS.    [Gladiatores,  p.  574,  b.] 

LUDUS  DUO'DECIM  SCRIPTO'RUM. 
[Latruncuu.] 
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LUDUS  LATRUNCULO'RUM.  [Latrun- 

CULI.] 

LUDUS  TROJAE.    [Cmcus,  p.  288,  a.] 

LU'MINA.     [Servitctes.] 

LUPA'NAR.    [Caupona,  p.  258,  b.] 

LUPA'TUM.    [Frenom.] 

LUPERCA'LIA,  one  of  the  most  ancient  Ro- 
man festivals,  which  was  celebrated  every  year  in 
honour  of  Lupercus,  the  god  of  fertility.  All  the 
ceremonies  with  which  it  was  held,  and  all  we 
know  of  its  history,  shows  that  it  was  originally  a 
shepherd-festival.  (Plut.  Cues.  61.)  Hence  its  in- 
troduction at  Rome  was  connected  with  the  names 
of  Romulus  and  Remus,  the  kings  of  shepherds. 
Greek  writers  and  their  followers  among  the  Ro- 
mans represent  it  as  a  festival  of  Pan,  and  ascribe 
its  introduction  to  the  Arcadian  Evander.  This 
misrepresentation  arose  partly  from  the  desire  of 
these  writers  to  identify  the  Roman  divinities  with 
those  of  Greece,  and  partly  from  its  rude  and 
almost  savage  ceremonies,  which  certainly  are  a 
proof  that  the  festival  must  have  originated  in  the 
remotest  antiquity.  The  festival  was  held  every 
year,  on  the  15th  of  February,  in  the  Lupercal, 
where  Romulus  and  Remus  were  said  to  have  been 
nurtured  by  the  she-wolf ;  the  place  contained  an 
altar  and  a  grove  sacred  to  the  god  Lupercus. 
(Aurel.  Vict,  de  Orig.  Gent.  Rom.  22  ;  Ovid.  Fast. 
ii.  267.)  Here  the  Luperci  assembled  on  the  day 
of  the  Lupercalia,  and  sacrificed  to  the  god  goats 
and  young  dogs,  which  animals  are  remarkable  for 
their  strong  sexual  instinct,  and  thus  were  appro- 
priate sacrifices  to  the  god  of  fertility.  (Plut.  Rom. 
21  ;  Servius  ad  Aen.  viii.  343.)  Two  youths  of 
noble  birth  were  then  led  to  the  Luperci,  and  one 
of  the  latter  touched  their  foreheads  with  a  sword 
dipped  in  the  blood  of  the  victims  ;  other  Luperci 
immediately  after  wiped  off  the  bloody  spots 
with  wool  dipped  in  milk.  Hereupon  the  two 
youths  were  obliged  to  break  out  into  a  shout  of 
laughter.  This  ceremony  was  probably  a  sym- 
bolical purification  of  the  shepherds.  After  the 
sacrifice  was  over,  the  Luperci  partook  of  a  meal, 
at  which  they  were  plentifully  supplied  with  wine. 
(Val.  Max.  ii.  2.  9.)  They  then  cut  the  skins 
of  the  goats  which  they  had  sacrificed,  into  pieces ; 
with  some  of  which  they  covered  parts  of  their 
body  in  imitation  of  the  god  Lupercus,  who  was 
represented  half  naked  and  half  covered  with  goat- 
skin. The  other  pieces  of  the  skins  they  cut  into 
thongs,  and  holding  them  in  their  hands  they  ran 
through  the  streets  of  the  city,  touching  or  strik- 
ing with  them  all  persons  whom  they  met  in  their 
way,  and  especially  women,  who  even  used  to 
come  forward  voluntarily  for  the  purpose,  since 
they  believed  that  this  ceremony  rendered  them 
fruitful,  and  procured  them  an  eaBy  delivery  in 
childbearing.  This  act  of  running  about  with 
thongs  of  goat-skin  was  a  symbolic  purification  of 
the  land,  and  that  of  touching  persons  a  purifi- 
cation of  men,  for  the  words  by  which  this  act  is 
designated  siefebruare  and  lustrare.  (Ovid.  Fast. 
ii.  31 ;  Fest.  s.  v.  Februarius.)  The  goat-skin  itself 
was  called  februum,  the  festive  day  dies  februata, 
the  month  in  which  it  occurred  Februarius,  and 
the  god  himself  Februus. 

The  act  of  purifying  and  fertilizing,  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  applied  to  women,  was  without 
doubt  originally  applied  to  the  flocks,  and  to  the 
people  of  the  city  on  the  Palatine.  (Varro,  de  Ling. 
Lot.  v.  p.  60,  Bip.)     Festus   (s.  v.  Crepos)  says 
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that  the  Luperci  were  also  called  crept  or  crejopi, 
from  their  striking  with  goatskins  (a  crepitu  pelli. 
cularum),  bat  it  is  more  probable  that  the  name 
crepi  was  derived  from  crepa,  which  was  the 
ancient  name  for  goat.     (Fest.  s.  v.  Caprae.) 

The  festival  of  the  Lupercalia,  though  it  neces- 
sarily lost  its  original  import  at  the  time  when  the 
Romans  were  no  longer  a  nation  of  shepherds,  was 
yet  always  observed  in  commemoration  of  the 
founders  of  the  city.  Antonius,  in  his  consulship, 
was  one  of  the  Luperci,  and  not  only  ran  with 
them  half-naked  and  covered  with  pieces  of  goat- 
skin through  the  city,  but  even  addressed  tin 
people  in  the  forum  in  this  rude  attire.  (Plut.  Caes, 
61.)  After  the  time  of  Caesar,  however,  the  Lu- 
percalia seem  to  have  been  neglected,  for  AuguBtus 
is  said  to  have  restored  it  (Suet.  Aug.  31),  but 
he  forbade  youths  (imberbes)  to  take  part  in  the 
running.  The  festival  was  henceforth  celebrated 
regularly  down  to  the  time  of  the  emperor  Anas- 
tasius.  Lupercalia  were  also  celebrated  in  other 
towns  of  Italy  and  Gaul,  for  Luperci  are  mentioned 
in  inscriptions  of  Velitrae,  Praeneste,  Nemausus, 
and  other  places.  (Orelli,  Inscr.  n.  2251,  &c.) 
(Compare  Luperci  ;  and  Hartung,  Die  Relig.  der 
Romer,  vol.  ii.  p.  176,  &c.)  |L- S.] 

LUPERCI,  were  the  priests  of  the  god  Luper- 
cus. They  formed  a  college  (sodalitas,  eraipla),  the 
members  of  which  were  originally  youths  of  patri- 
cian families,  and  which  was  said  to  have  been  in- 
stituted by  Romulus  and  Remus.  (Plut.  Rom.  21.) 
The  college  was  divided  into  two  classes,  the  one 
called  Fabii  or  Fabiani,  and  the  other  Quinctilii  or 
Quinctiliani.  (Fest.  s.  w.  Quinctiliani  Luperci  and 
Fabiani.)  These  names,  which  are  the  same  as 
those  with  which  the  followers  of  Romulus  and 
Remus  were  designated  in  the  early  Roman  le- 
gends, seem  to  show  that  the  priesthood  was 
originally  confined  to  certain  gentes.  (Ovid.  Fast. 
ii.  378,  who,  however,  confounds  the  Potitii  and 
Pinarii  with  the  Quinctilii  and  Fabii.)  But  if  such 
actually  was  the  case,  this  limitation  does  not  seem 
to  have  existed  for  a  very  long  time,  though  the 
two  classes  retained  their  original  names,  for  Festus 
says,  that  in  course  of  time  the  number  of  Luperci 
increased,  "  Quia  honoris  gratia  multi  in  Lupercis 
adscribebantur."  What  was  the  original  number 
of  Luperci,  and  how  long  their  office  lasted,  is 
unknown  ;  but  it  is  stated  in  inscriptions  (Orelli, 
n.  2256  and  n.  4920)  that  a  person  held  the  office 
of  Lupercus  twice,  and  another  three  times,  and 
this  fact  shows  at  least  that  the  priests  were  not 
appointed  for  life.  Julius  Caesar  added  to  the  two 
classes  of  the  college  a  third  with  the  name  of  Julii 
or  Juliani  (Dion  Cass.  xliv.  6 ;  Suet.  Caes.  76),  and 
made  Antonius  their  high  priest.  He  also  assigned 
to  them  certain  revenues  (vectigalia,),  which  were 
afterwards  withdrawn  from  them.  (Cic.  Philip,  iii. 
15,  with  the  note  of  P.  Manutius.)  But  it  is  un- 
certain whether  Caesar  assigned  these  revenues  to 
the  whole  college,  or  merely  to  the  Julii.  From 
this  time  the  two  ancient  classes  of  the  Luperci  are 
sometimes  distinguished  from  the  new  one  by  the 
name  of  Luperci  veteres.  (Orelli,  n.  2253.)  Although 
in  early  times  the  Luperci  were  taken  only  from 
noble  families,  their  strange  and  indecent  conduct 
at  the  Lupercalia  was  offensive  to  the  more  re- 
fined Romans  of  a  later  age  (Cic.  Philip,  ii.  34). 
and  Cicero  (pro  Cod.  1 1 )  characterises  the  college 
as  a  "  Fera  quaedam  sodalitas  et  plane  pastoricm 
atque  agrestis,  quorum  coitio  ilia  silvestris  ante  est 
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mstitutri  quam  humanitas  atque  leges."  Respect- 
ing the  rites  with  which  they  solemnised  the  Lu- 
pcrealia  see  Lupercalia.  [L.  S.] 

LUPUS  FE'RREUS,  the  iron  wolf  used  hy 
the  besieged  in  repelling  the  attacks  of  the  be- 
siegers, and  especially  in  seizing  the  battering-ram 
and  diverting  its  blows.  [Aries.]  (Liv.  xxxviii. 
3 ;  Veget.  de  Re  Mil.  ii.  25,  iv.  23.)        [J.  Y.] 

LUSTRA'TIO  (xaSapais),  was  originally  a 
purification  by  ablution  in  water.  But  the  lus- 
trations, of  which  we  possess  direct  knowledge, 
are  always  connected  with  sacrifices  and  other 
religious  rites,  and  consisted  in  the  sprinkling  of 
water  by  means  of  a  branch  of  laurel  or  olive,  and 
at  Rome  sometimes  by  means  of  the  aspergillum 
{xepcj/),  and  in  the  burning  of  certain  mate- 
rials, the  smoke  of  which  was  thought  to  have  a 
purifying  effect  Whenever  sacrifices  were  offered, 
it  seems  to  have  been  customary  to  carry  them 
around  the  person  or  thing  to  be  purified.  Lustra- 
tions were  made  in  ancient  Greece,  and  probably  at 
Rome  also,  by  private  individuals  when  they  had 
polluted  themselves  with  any  criminal  action. 
Whole  cities  and  states  also  sometimes  underwent 
purifications  to  expiate  the  crime  or  crimes  com- 
mitted by  a  member  of  the  community.  The  most 
celebrated  purification  of  this  kind  was  that  of 
Athens,  performed  by  Epimenides  of  Crete,  after 
the  Cylonian  massacre.  (Diog.  Laert.  i.  10.  §  3.) 
Purifications  also  took  place  when  a  sacred  spot  had 
been  unhallowed  by  profane  use,  as  by  burying 
dead  bodies  in  it,  such  as  was  the  case  with  the 
island  of  Delos.    (Thucyd.  i.  8,  iii.  104.) 

The  Romans  performed  lustrations  on  many 
occasions,  on  which  the  Greeks  did  not  think  of 
them  ;  and  the  object  of  most  Roman  lustrations 
was  not  to  atone  for  the  commission  of  crime,  but 
to  obtain  the  blessing  of  the  gods  upon  the  persons 
or  things  which  were  lustrated.  Thus  fields  were 
purified  after  the  business  of  sowing  was  over 
(Ovid.  Fast.  i.  669),  and  before  the  sickle  was 
put  to  the  corn.  [Arvales  Fratres.]  The 
manner  in  which  sheep  were  lustrated  every  year 
at  the  festival  of  the  Palilia,  is  described  by  Ovid 
(fast.  iv.  735,  &c).  The  shepherd  towards  even- 
ing sprinkled  his  flock  with  water,  adorned  the 
fold  with  branches  and  foliage,  burnt  pure  sulphur 
and  various  herbs,  and  offered  sacrifices  to  Pales. 
The  object  of  this  lustration  was  to  preserve  the 
flock  from  disease,  contagion,  and  other  evils. 
(Cato,  de  Re  Rust.  c.  141.)  All  Rmnan  armies 
before  they  took  the  field  were  lustrated  (Dion 
Cass,  xlvii.  38  ;  Appian,  Hisp.  c.  19,  Civil,  iv.  89. 
et  passim),  and  as  this  solemnity  was  probably  al- 
ways connected  with  a  review  of  the  troops,  the 
word  lustratio  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  the  mo- 
dern review.  (Cic.  ad Att.  v.  20.  §2.)  Thelites 
customary  on  such  occasions  are  not  mentioned, 
but  they  probably  resembled  those  with  which  a 
fleet  was  lustrated  before  it  set  sail,  and  which  are 
described  by  Appian  {Civil,  v.  96).  Altars  were 
erected  on  the  shore,  and  the  vessels  manned  with 
their  troops  assembled  in  order  close  to  the  coast. 
Every  body  kept  profound  silence,  and  priests 
standing  close  by  the  water  killed  the  victims,  and 
carried  the  purifying  sacrifices  (Kaddpcrta)  in  small 
boats  three  times  around  the  fleet.  On  these  rounds 
they  were  accompanied  by  the  generals,  who 
prayed  to  the  gods  to  preserve  the  armament  from 
all  dangers.  Hereupon  the  priests  divided  the  sacri- 
fices into  two  parts,  one  of  which  was  thrown  into 
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the  sea,  and  the  other  burnt  upon  the  altars,  while 
the  multitude  around  prayed  to  the  gods.  (Com- 
pare Liv.  xxxvi.  42,  and  xxix.  27,  where  also  a 
prayer  is  recorded  such  as  generals  used  to  offer 
on  these  occasions.)  When  a  Macedonian  army 
was  lustrated,  a  dog  was  cut  in  two  pieces  in  the 
place  where  the  army  was  to  assemble,  and  one 
half  of  the  dog  was  thrown  at  a  distance  on  the 
right  and  the  other  to  the  left.  The  army  then  as- 
sembled in  the  place  between  the  spots  where  the 
pieces  had  fallen.  (Liv.  xl.  6 ;  Curt.  x.  9.  §  12.) 
But  to  return  to  the  Romans.  The  establishment 
of  a  new  colony  was  always  preceded  by  a  lustra- 
tio with  solemn  sacrifices.  (Cic.  de  Divin.  i.  45  ; 
Barth,  ad  Stat.  Tlteb.  iv.  p.  1073.)  The  city  of 
Rome  itself,  as  well  as  other  towns  within  its  do- 
minion, always  underwent  a  lustratio,  after  they 
had  been  visited  by  some  great  calamity,  such  as 
civil  bloodshed,  awful  prodigies,  and  the  like. 
(Appian,  Civil,  i.  26  ;  Liv.  xxxv.  9,  xlii.  20.)  A 
regular  and  general  lustratio  of  the  whole  Roman 
people  took  place  after  the  completion  of  every  lus- 
trum, when  the  censor  had  finished  his  census  and 
before  he  laid  down  his  office.  The  lustratio  (also 
called  lustrum,  Fest.  s.  v.)  was  conducted  by  one  of 
the  censors  (Cic.  de  Divin.  i.  45),  and  held  with 
sacrifices  called  Suovetaurilia  (Liv.  i.  44 ;  Varro, 
de  Re  Rust.  ii.  1),  because  the  sacrifices  consisted 
of  a  pig  (or  ram),  a  sheep,  and  an  ox.  This  lus- 
tratio, which  continued  to  be  observed  in  the  days 
of  Dionysius,  took  place  in  the  Campus  Martius, 
where  the  people  assembled  for  the  purpose.  The 
sacrifices  were  carried  three  times  around  the  as- 
sembled multitude.  (Dionys.  Ant.  Rom.  iv.  22.) 
Another  regular  lustration  which  was  observed 
every  year  in  the  month  of  February,  was  said 
to  have  been  instituted  because  the  god  Februus 
was  believed  to  be  potens  lustratiomtm,  and  be- 
cause in  this  month  the  solemnities  in  honour  of 
the  dii  manes  took  place.  (Macrob.  Sat.  i.  13; 
compare.  Hartung,  Die  Religion  der  Romer,  i.  p. 
198,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

LUSTRUM  (from  luo,  Gr.  \oiai),  is  properly 
speaking  a  lustration  or  purification  of  the  whole 
Roman  people  performed  by  one  of  the  censors  in 
the  Campus  Martius,  after  the  business  of  the  census 
was  over.  [Censor  ;  Lustratio.]  As  this  purifi- 
cation took  place  only  once  in  five  years,  the  word 
lustrum  was  also  used  to  designate  the  time  between 
two  lustra.  Varro  (deLing.  Lat.  vi.  11,  ed.  Mull.) 
erroneously  derives  the  word  lustrum  from  luo  (I 
pay),  because  the  vectigalia  and  tributa  were  paid 
every  five  years  to  the  censors.  The  first  lustrum 
was  performed  in  B.  c.  566  by  king  Servius,  after 
he  had  completed  his  census  (Liv.  i.  44 ;  Dionys. 
iv.  22),  and  afterwards  it  is  said  to  have  taken 
place  regularly  every  five  years  after  the  census 
was  over.  In  the  earliest  period  of  the  republic 
the  business  of  the  census  and  the  solemnities  of 
the  lustrum  were  performed  by  the  consuls.  The 
first  censors  were  appointed  in  B.  c.  443,  and  from 
this  year  down  to  B.  c.  294  there  had,  according  to 
Livy  (x.  47),  only  been  26  pairs  of  censors,  and 
only  21  lustra,  or  general  purifications,  although  if 
all  had  been  regular,  there  would  have  been  30 
pairs  of  censors  and  30  lustra.  We  must  therefore 
conclude,  that  sometimes  the  census  was  not  held 
at  all,  or  at  least  not  by  the  censors.  We  also 
learn  from  this  statement  that  the  census  might 
take  place  without  the  lustrum,  and  indeed  two 
cases  of  this  kind  are  recorded  (Liv.  iii.  22,  xxiv. 
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43)  which  happened  in  B.  c.  459  and  214.  In 
these  cases  the  lustrum  was  not  performed  on  ac- 
count of  some  great  calamities  which  had  befallen 
the  republic 

The  time  when  the  lustrum  took  place  has  been 
very  ingeniously  denned  by  Niebuhr  {Hist,  of  Rom. 
f.  p.  277).  Six  ancient  Romulian  years  of  304 
days  each  were,  with  the  difference  of  one  day, 
equal  to  live  solar  years  of  365  days  each,  or  the 
six  ancient  years  made  1824  days,  while  the  five 
solar  years  contained  1 825  days.  The  lustrum,  or 
the  great  year  of  the  ancient  Romans  (Censorin. 
de  Die  Nat.  1 8),  was  thus  a  cycle,  at  the  end  of 
which,  the  beginning  of  the  ancient  yean  nearly 
coincided  with  that  of  the  solar  year.  As  the  co- 
incidence however  was  not  perfect,  a  month  of  24 
days  was  intercalated  in  every  eleventh  lustrum. 
Now  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  recurrence  of 
6uch  a  cycle  or  great  year  was,  from  the  earliest 
times,  solemnized  with  sacrifices  and  purifications, 
and  that  Serving  Tullius  did  not  introduce  them, 
but  merely  connected  them  with  his  census,  and 
thus  set  the  example  for  subsequent  ages,  which 
however,  as  we  have  seen,  was  not  observed  with 
regularity.  At  first  the  irregularity  may  have 
been  caused  by  the  struggles  between  the  patri- 
cians and  plebeians,  when  the  appointment  of  cen- 
sors was  purposely  neglected  to  increase  the  dis- 
orders ;  but  we  also  find  that  similar  neglects  took 
place  at  a  later  period,  when  no  such  cause  ex 
isted.  (Sueton.  Aug.  37,  Claud.  16.)  The  last 
lustrum  was  solemnized  at  Rome,  in  a.  d.  74,  in 
the  reign  of  Vespasian.     (Censorin.  I.  c.) 

Many  writers  of  the  latter  period  of  the  republic 
and  during  the  empire,  use  the  word  lustrum  for 
any  space  of  five  years,  and  without  any  regard  to 
the  census  (Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  183,  iv.  701,  Amor. 
iii.  6.  27  ;  Horat.  Carm.  ii.  4.  24,  iv.  1.  6),  while 
others  even  apply  it  in  the  sense  of  the  Greek  pen- 
taeteris  or  an  Olympiad,  which  only  contained  four 
years.  (Ovid,  ex  Pont.  iv.  6.  5,  &c.  ;  Mart.  iv. 
45.)  Martial  also  uses  the  expression  lustrum 
ingens  for  saeculum. 

(Compare  Scaliger,  de  Emend.  Tempor.  p.  183  ; 
Ideler,  Handb.  der  Cltronol.  ii.  p.  77,  Sec.)  [L.  S.] 
LYCAE A  (Auttaio),  a  festival  with  contests,  ce- 
lebrated by  the  Arcadians  in  honour  of  Zeus  sur- 
named  Avicaios.  It  was  said  to  have  been  instituted 
by  the  ancient  hero  Lycaon,  the  son  of  Pelasgus. 
(Pans.  viii.  2.  §  1  ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  388.)  He  is  also 
said,  instead  of  the  cakes  which  had  formerly  been 
offered  to  the  god,  to  have  sacrificed  a  child  to  Zeus, 
and  to  have  sprinkled  the  altar  with  its  blood.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  human  sacrifices  were  offered 
in  Arcadia  to  Zeus  Lycaeus  down  to  a  very  late 
period  in  Grecian  history.  (Porphyr.  de  Ab- 
stin.  ii.  27.)  No  further  particulars  respecting  the 
celebration  of  the  Lycaea  are  known,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  statement  of  Plutarch  (Caes.  61), 
that  the  celebration  of  the  Lycaea  in  some  degree 
resembled  that  of  the  Roman  Lupercalia.  [L.  S.] 
LYCHNU'CHUS.  [Candelabrum.] 
LYRA  (AiSpa,  Lat.  fides),  a  lyre,  one  of  the 
most  ancient  musical  instruments  of  the  stringed 
kind.  There  can  scarcely  be  any  doubt  that  this 
and  similar  instruments  were  used  by  the  Eastern 
nations  and  by  the  Egyptians,  long  before  the 
Greeks  became  acquainted  with  them,  and  that 
they  were  introduced  among  the  Greeks  from  Asia 
Minor.  (Wilkinson's  Manners  and  Oust,  of  the  Ane. 
Egypt,  ii.  pp.  272,  288,  &c.)     The  Greeks  them- 
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selves  however  attributed  the  invention  of  the  lyre 
to  Hermes,  who  is  said  to  have  formed  the  instru- 
ment of  a  tortoise-shell,  over  which  he  placed  gat- 
strings.  (Horn.  Hymn.inMerc. ;  Apollod.  iii.  10. §2j 
Diodor.  v.  75  ;  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  464.)  As 
regards  the  original  number  of  the  strings  of  a  lyre, 
the  accounts  of  the  ancients  differ  so  widely,  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  definite 
conclusion.      Diodorus  (i.  1 6)  states  that  Hermes 
gave  his  lyre  three  strings,  one  with  an  acute,  the 
other  with  a  grave,  and  the  third  with  a  middle 
sound.     Macrobius  (Sat.  i.  19)  says  that  the  lyre 
of  Mercury  had  four  strings,  which  symbolically 
represented  the  four  seasons  of  the  year ;  while 
Lucian  (Deor.  Dial.  7),  Ovid  (Fast.  v.  106),  and 
others,  assume  that  the  lyre  from  the  first  had 
seven  strings.     All  ancient  writers  who  mention 
this  invention  of  Hermes,  apply  it  to  the  name 
lyra,  though  its  shape  in  this  description  of  Apol- 
lodorus  and  Servius  rather  resembles  that  of  the 
instrument  which  in   subsequent   times  was  de- 
signated by  the  name  cithara  (xiBapa  or  KtSapis), 
and  in  some  degree  resembled  a  modern  guitar,  in 
as  far  as  in  the  latter  the  strings  were  drawn  across 
the  sounding  bottom,  whereas  in  the  lyra  of  later 
times  they  were  free  on  both  sides.      In  the  Ho- 
meric poems  the  name  \ipa  does  not  occur,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Homeric  hymn  to  Hermes ; 
and  from  the  expression  which  occurs  in  this  hymn 
(423),  \ipri  mQaplfav,  it    appears  that  originally 
there  was  very  little  or  no  difference  between  the 
two  instruments,  that  is  to  say,  the  instrument 
formerly  used  was  a  cithara  in  the  later  sense  of 
the  word. 

The  instruments  which  Homer  mentions  as  used 
to  accompany  songs  are  the  <p6p/uy£  and  icldapis, 
(II.  i.  603,  Od.  viii.  248  and  261.)  Now  that 
the  <p6p/juy£  and  the  Kiflapis  were  the  same  instru- 
ment, appears  to  be  clear  from  the  expression  <f><Sp- 
p-iyyi  KiBapifar,  and  iiiOapi  ipopiitfaiv.  (Od.  i.  153, 
&c.)  The  lyra  is  also  called  XeAUS>  or  Xe^"% 
and  in  Latin  testudo,  because  it  was  made  of  a 
tortoise-shell. 

The  obscurity  which  hangs  over  the  original 
number  of  strings  of  the  lyre,  is  somewhat  removed 
by  the  statement  made  by  several  ancient  writers, 
that  Terpander  of  Antissa  (about  B.  c.  650)  added 
to  the  original  number  of  four  strings  three  new 
ones,  and  thus  changed  the  tetro  chord  into  a  hepta- 
chord. (Euclid.  Introd.  Harm.  p.  19 ;  Strab.  xiii. 
p.  618  ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vi.  p.  814,  ed.  Potter), 
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though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  existed  lyres 
with  only  three  strings.  (Blanchini,  De  Tribus 
Getieribus  Instrumentorum  Musicae  Veterum  Or- 
(/anicae  Dissertation  tab.  iv.)  The  preceding  re- 
presentation of  a  tetrachord  and  the  following  one 
of  a  heptachord  are  both  taken  from  the  work  of 
Blanchini. 

The  heptachord  introduced  by  Terpander  hence- 
forth continued  to  be  most  commonly  used  by  the 
Greeks  as  well  as  subsequently  by  the  Romans, 
though  in  the  course  of  time  many  additions  and 
improvements  were 
made  which  are  de- 
scribed below.  In  the 
ancient  tetrachord 
the  two  extreme 
strings  stood  to  each 
other  in  the  relation 
of  a  fourth  (Sict  t€o"- 
odpwv),  i.e.  the  lower 
string  made  three 
vibrations  in  the 
time  that  the  upper 
one  made  four.  In 
the  most  ancient 
arrangement  of  the 
scale,  which  was 
called  the  diatonic, 
the  two  middle 
strings  were  strung 
in  such  a  manner, 
that  the  three  in- 
tervals between  the 
four  strings  produc- 
ed twice  a  whole 
tone,  and  one  semi- 
tone. Terpander  in 
forming  his  heptachord,  in  reality  added  a  new 
tetrachord  to  the  ancient  one,  but  left  out  the 
third  string  of  the  latter,  as  there  was  between 
it  and  the  fourth  only  an  interval  of  a  semi-tone. 
The  heptachord  thus  had  the  compass  of  an  octave, 
or,  as  the  ancients  called  it,  a  diapason  ( Sia  iratruv). 
The  intervals  between  the  seven  strings  in  the 
diatonic  scale  were  as  follow :  —  between  one  and 
two  a  whole  tone,  between  two  and  three  a  whole 
tone,  between  three  and  four  a  whole  tone  and  a 
semi-tone  ;  between  four  and  five  and  five  and  six 
a  whole  tone  each,  between  six  and  seven  a  semi- 
tone. The  seven  strings  themselves  were  called, 
beginning  from  the  highest,  ptjtt},  TrapavfjTT}, 
7ropa^€o*7j,  ftitrr^  Ai^cwo's',  irapvirdr^  vwdrT]. 
(Bb'ckh,  de  Metris  Pivdari,  p.  205,  &c)  Pindar 
himself  made  use  of  the  heptachord,  though  in 
his  time  an  eighth  string  had  been  added.  In 
the  time  of  Philip  and  Alexander  the  number  of 
strings  was  increased  to  eleven  by  Timotheus  of 
Miletus  (Suidas,  s.  v.  TipSdeos  ;  Muller,  Dor.  iv. 
6.  §  3),  an  innovation  which  was  severely  cen- 
sured by  the  Spartans,  who  refused  to  go  beyond 
the  number  of  seven  strings.  (Cic.  deLeg.  ii.  15  ; 
Athen.  xiv.  p.  636.)  It  is  however  clear  that  the 
ancients  made  use  of  a  variety  of  lyres,  and  in  the 
representations  which  we  still  possess,  the  number 
of  strings  varies  from  three  to  eleven.  About  the 
time  of  Sappho  and  Anacreon  several  stringed  in- 
struments, such  as  magadis,  barbiton,  and  others, 
were  used  in  Greece,  and  especially  in  Lesbos. 
They  had  been  introduced  from  Asia  Minor,  and 
their  number  of  strings  far  exceeded  that  of  the 
lyre,  for  we  know  that  some  had  a  compass  of 
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two  octaves,  and  others  had  even  twenty  strings, 
so  that  they  must  have  more  resembled  a  modern 
harp  than  a  lyre.  (Bode,  Gesch.  der  Lyrisch.  Diclii- 
kunst  der  Hellenen,  vol.  i.  p.  382,  &c.  ;  compare 
Quinctil.  xii.  10.) 

It  has  been  remarked  above  that  the  name  lyra 
occurs  very  seldom  in  the  earliest  Greek  writers, 
and  that  originally  this  instrument  and  the  cithara 
were  the  same.  But  about  the  time  of  Pindar  in- 
novations seem  to  have  been  introduced  by  which 
the  lyra  became  distinct  from  the  cithara,  the  in- 
vention of  which  was  ascribed  to  Apollo,  and  hence 
the  name  of  the  former  now  occurs  more  frequently. 
(Pind.  01.  x.  113,  Nem.  iii.  19,  xi.  8,  Pyth. 
viii.  42,  et  passim.)  Both  however  had  in  most 
cases  no  more  than  seven  strings.  The  difference 
between  the  two  instruments  is  described  above  ; 
the  lyre  had  a  great  and  full-sounding  bottom, 
which  continued  as  before  to  be  made  generally  of 
a  tortoise-shell,  from  which,  as  Lucian  (Dial.  Mor. 
1)  expresses  it,  the  horns  rose  as  from  the  head  of  a 
stag.  A  transverse  piece  of  wood  connecting  the 
two  horns  at  or  near  their  top-ends  served  to  fasten 
the  strings,  and  was  called  £6yov9  and  in  Latin 
transtillum.  The  horns  were  called  ir^x€IS  or 
cornua.  (SchoL  Venet.  ad  Iliad,  ii.  293  ;  Hesych. 
s.  v.  Zvya  ;  Cic.  de  Nat  Deor,  ii.  59.)  These  in- 
struments were  often  adorned  in  the  most  costly 
manner  with  gold  and  ivory.  (Cic.  ad  Heren.  iv. 
47  ;  Ovid.  Met.  xi.  167.)  The  lyre  was  considered 
as  a  more  manly  instrument  than  the  cithara, 
which,  on  account  of  its  smaller-sounding  bottom, 
excluded  full-sounding  and  deep  tones,  and  was 
more  calculated  for  the  middle  tones.  The  lyre 
when  played  stood  in  an  upright  position  between 
the  knees,  while  the  cithara  stood  upon  the  knees 
of  the  player.  Both  instruments  were  held  with 
the  left  hand,  and  played  with  the  right.  (Ovid. 
Metam.  xi.  168.)  It  has  generally  been  supposed 
that  the  strings  of  these  instruments  were  always 
touched  with  a  little  staff  called  plectrum  (ir\r}- 
KTpov)  (see  woodcut  under  Mewsa),  but  among 
the  paintings  discovered  at  Herculaneum  we  find 
several  instances  where  the  persons  play  the  lyre 
with  their  fingers.  (See  also  Ovid.  Heroid.  iii. 
118.)  The  lyre  was  at  all  times  only  played 
as  an  accompaniment  to  songs. 

The  Latin  name  fides,  which  waB  used  for  a  lyre 
as  well  as  a  cithara  is  probably  the  same  as  the 
Greek  ff<pl8es,  which,  according  to  Hesychius  (s.  v. ), 
signifies  gut-string  ;  but  Festus  (s.  v.)  takes  it  to 
be  the  same  as  fides  (faith),  because  the  lyre  was 
the  symbol  of  harmony  and  unity  among  men. 

The  lyre  (cithara  or  phorminx)  was  at  first 
used  in  the  recitations  of  epic  poetry,  though  it  was 
probably  not  played  during  the  recitation  itself, 
but  only  as  a  prelude  before  the  minstrel  com- 
menced his  story,  and  in  the  intervals  or  pauses 
between  the  several  parts.  The  lyre  has  given  its 
name  to  a  species  of  poetry  called  lyric  ;  this  kind 
of  poetry  was  originally  never  recited  or  sung  with- 
out the  accompaniment  of  the  lyre,  and  sometimes 
also  of  an  appropriate  dance.  (Compare  the  article 
Musica  ;  Plutarch,  de  Musica  ;  Bb'ckh,  de  MetrL 
Pindari;  Drieberg,  Musihalische  Wissenscftaften 
der  Grieclwn  ;  and  by  the  same  author  A  ufschlusse 
iiber  die  Musik  der  Griechen  ;  Burney,  History  of 
Music  ;  Hawkins,  History  of  Music  ;  Kriiger,  De 
Mmicis  Graec.  Organis  circa  Pvndari  temporafo- 
rentibus,  Gottingen,  1840;  Muller,  Hist,  of  Greek 
Lit.y.  148,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 
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MACELLUM  (d\f,oira\la,  Athen.  i.  9  ;  oif/omi- 
\elov,  KpsmaXetov),  a  provision-market,  frequent- 
ed by  cooks,  fishermen,  poulterers,  confectioners, 
butchers,  and  men  of  similar  occupations.  (Varro, 
de  Re  Rust.  iii.  2. 17,  de  Ling.  Lat.  v.  32.  pp.  147, 
148.  ed.  Spengel;  Plaut.  Aulul.  ii.  8.  3  ;  Ter. 
Eun.  ii.  2.  24  ;  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  3.  229,  Epist.  i.  15. 
31  ;  Seneca,  Epist.  78.)  [Forum.]  From  «- 
cettum,  a  provision-merchant  was  called  macel- 
larius  (o^oiri^\i}s,  Kpeojr<£A7;s).  (Sueton.  */«Z.  26. 
Fespas.  1 9  ;  Varro,  de  Re  Rust.  iii.  2,  4.)  The 
Athenians  called  their  macellum  eij  -rotyov,  just  as 
they  called  their  slave -markets  fis  to  cu/SpoiroSa, 
their  wine-market  eis  top  oliw,  and  other  markets 
by  the  name  of  the  commodities  sold  in  them. 
(Poll.  ix.  47  ;  x.  19  ;  Harpocr.  s.v,  Aefyjua.)   [J.Y.] 

MA'CHINAE  (mto<""»(),  and  O'RGANA 
(opyavd).  The  object  of  this  article  is  to  give  a 
brief  general  account  of  those  contrivances  for  the 
concentration  and  application  of  force,  which  are 
known  by  the  names  of  instruments,  mechanical 
powers,  machines,  engines,  and  so  forth,  as  they 
were  in  use  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  espe- 
cially in  the  time  of  Vitruvius,  to  whose  tenth 
book  the  reader  is  referred  for  the  details  of  the 
subject. 

The  general,  but  loose,  definition  which  Vitru- 
vius gives  of  a  machine  (x.  1.  §  1),  is  a  wooden 
structure,  having  the  virtue  of  moving  very  great 
weights.  A  machina  differs  from  an  organon,  in- 
asmuch as  the  former  is  more  complex  and  produces 
greater  effects  of  power  than  the  latter :  perhaps 
the  distinction  may  be  best  expressed  by  translat- 
ing the  terms  respectively  machine  or  engine  and 
instrument.  Under  the  latter  class,  besides  com- 
mon tools  and  simple  instruments,  as  the  plough  for 
example,  Vitruvius  appears  to  include  the  simple 
mechanical  powers,  which,  however,  when  used  in 
combination,  as  in  the  crane  and  other  machines, 
become  machinae.  Thus  Horace  uses  the  word  for 
the  machines  used  to  launch  vessels  (Carm.  i.  4. 2), 
which  appears  to  have  been  effected  by  the  joint 
force  of  ropes  and  pulleys  drawing  the  ship,  and 
a  screw  pushing  it  forwards,  aided  by  rollers 
(^jaAayyes)  beneath  it.  The  word  organon  was 
also  used  in  its  modern  sense  of  a  musical  instru- 
ment,    [See  Hydraula.] 

The  Greek  writers,  whom  Vitruvius  followed, 
divided  machines  into  three  classes,  the  {genus) 
scanscorium  or  aKpoGaTiK6v  (respecting  which  see 
Vitruvius  and  his  commentators),  the  spiritale  or 
nv€Ufj.aTiKdv  [Hydraula],  and  the  tractorium  or 
(Sapov\Kov  (or  fidvautrov  according  to  the  reading 
of  the  old  editions)  for  moving  heavy  weights.  The 
information  which  he  gives  us  may  perhaps,  how- 
ever, be  exhibited  better  under  another  classifi- 
cation. 

I.  Mechanical  Engines. 

1.  The  Simple  Mechanical  Powers  were  known 
to  the  Greek  mechanicians  from  a  period  earlier 
than  can  be  assigned,  and  their  theories  were  com- 
pletely demonstrated  by  Archimedes.  Vitruvius 
(x.  3.  s.  8)  discourses  of  the  two  modes  of  raising 
heavy  weights,  by  rectilinear  (ev&etccv)  and  circular 
(kvk\g)tV)  motion.  He  explains  the  action  of 
the  lever  (ferreus  vectis),  and  its  three  different 
sorts,  according  to  the  position  of  the  fulcrum 
(iVo.ittJx^'o'')* an^  some  of  its  applications,  as  in  the 
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steelyard  (trutina,  staterd),  and  the  oars  and  rudder- 
oars  of  a  ship ;  and  alludes  to  the  principle  of 
virtual  velocities.  The  inclined  plane  is  not  spoken 
of  by  Vitruvius  as  a  machina,  but  its  properties 
as  an  aid  in  the  elevation  of  weights  are  often 
referred  to  by  him  and  other  writers ;  and  in  eany 
times  it  was,  doubtless,  the  sole  means  by  which 
the  great  blocks  of  stone  in  the  upper  parts  of 
buildings  could  be  raised  to  their  places. 

Under  the  head  of  circular  motion,  Vitruvius 
makes  a  passing  allusion  to  the  various  forms  of 
wheels  and  screws, plaustra,  rhedae,  tympana,  rotae, 
cochleae,  scorpiones,  balistae,  prela,  about  which  see 
the  respective  articles.  It  is  worth  while,  also,  to 
notice  the  methods  adopted  by  Chersiphron  and  his 
son  Metagenes,  the  architects  of  the  temple  of 
Artemis  at  Ephesns,  and  by  later  architects,  to 
convey  large  blocks  of  marble  from  the  quarries,  by 
supporting  them  in  a  cradle  between  wheels,  or 
enclosing  them  in  a  cylindrical  frame-work  of 
wood  (Vitruv.  x.  6.  s.  2) ;  and  also  the  account 
which  Vitruvius  gives  of  the  mode  of  measuring 
the  distance  passed  over  by  a  carriage  or  a  ship, 
by  an  instrument  attached  to  the  wheel  of  the 
former,  or  to  a  sort  of  paddle-wheel  projecting  from 
the  side  of  the  latter  (c.  9.  s.  14).  What  he  says 
of  the  pulley  will  be  more  conveniently  stated  under 
the  next  head. 

2.  Compound  Mechanical  Powers,  or  Machines 
for  raising  heavy  weights  (machinae  tractoriae). 
Of  these  Vitruvius  describes  three  principal  sorts, 
all  of  them  consisting  of  a  proper  erect  frame-work 
(either  three  beams,  or  one  supported  by  ropes) ; 
from  which  hang  putties,  the  rope  of  which  is 
worked  either  by  a  number  of  men,  or  by  a  wind- 
lass (sucula),  or  by  a  large  drum  (tympanum,  bpupi- 
pevais,  irepiTpoxiw)  moved  as  a  tread-wheel,  only 
from  within.  He  describes  the  different  sort  of 
pullies,  according  to  the  number  of  sheaves  (orbi- 
culi)  in  each  block  (trochlea  or  recJiamus),  whence 
also  the  machine  received  special  names,  such  as 
trispastos,  when  there  were  three  sheaves,  one  in 
the  lower  block  and  two  in  the  upper ;  and  penta- 
spastos,  when  there  were  Jive  sheaves,  two  in  the 
lower  block,  and  three  in  the  upper  (x.  2 — 5). 

II.  Military  Engines.  (Vitruv.  x.  15 — 22  ; 
Vegetius  and  the  other  writers  de  Re  Militari ; 
Aries  ;  Helefolis  ;  Testudo  ;  Tormentumj 
Turris,  &c.) 

III.  Tlieatrical  Machines.     [Theatrum.] 

IV.  Hydraulic  Engines. 

1.  Conveyance  and  delivery  of  water  through  pipes 
and  cliannels.  [Aquaeductus  ;  Emissarium  ; 
Fistula  ;  Fons.]  It  has  been  shown,  under  the 
articles  referred  to,  that  the  ancients  well  knew,  and 
that  they  applied  in  practice,  the  hydrostatic  law, 
that  water  enclosed  in  a  bent  pipe  rises  to  the 
same  level  in  both  arms.  It  also  appears,  from 
the  work  of  Frontinus,  that  they  were  acquainted 
with  the  law  of  hydraulics,  that  the  quantity  of 
water  delivered  by  an  orifice  in  a  given  time  de- 
pends on  the  size  of  the  orifice  and  on  the  height 
of  the  water  in  the  reservoir  ;  and  also,  that  it  is 
delivered  faster  through  a  short  pipe  than  through 
a  mere  orifice  of  equal  diameter. 

2.  Machines  for  raising  water.  The  ancients 
did  not  know  enough  of  the  laws  of  atmospheric 
pressure  to  be  acquainted  with  the  common  sucking 
pump  ;  but  they  had  a  sort  of  forcing  pump,  which 
is  described  by  Vitruvius  (x.  12),  who  ascribes  the 
invention  to  Ctesibius.     For  raising  water  a  small 
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height  only  they  had  the  well-known  screw  of 
Archimedes,  an  instrument  which,  for  this  parti- 
cular purpose,  has  never  been  surpassed.  (Vitruv. 
x.  11 ;  Cochlea.)  But  their  pumps  were  chiefly 
on  the  principle  of  those  in  which  the  water  is 
lifted  in  buckets,  placed  either  at  the  extremity  of 
a  lever,  or  on  the  rim  of  a  wheel,  or  on  a  chain 
working  between  two  wheels.  (Vitruv.  x.  9 ; 
Antlia  ;  Tympanum.) 

3.  Machines  in  which  water  is  tlie  moving  power, 
(Vitruv.  x.  10  ;  Mola.) 

4.  Other  applications  of  water,  as  to  the  mea- 
surement of  time,  and  the  production  of  musical 
sounds,  in  the  clepsydra  and  the  hydraulic  organ. 
(Vitruv.  ix.  5,  6,  x.  13;    Horologium  ;    Hy- 

DRAULA.)  [P.  S.] 

MAENIA'NUM,  signified,  originally,  a  pro- 
jecting balcony,  which  was  erected  round  the  Ro- 
man forum,  in  order  to  give  more  accommodation 
to  the  spectators  of  the  gladiatorial  combats,  by  the 
censor,  C.  Maenius,  B.  c.  318  (Festus,  s.v.  p.  135, 
ed.  Miiller;  Isidor.  Orig.  xv.  3.  §  11)  ;  and  hence 
balconies  in  general  came  to  be  called  maeniana. 
Many  allusions  to  such  structures,  and  to  the  regu- 
lations which  were  found  necessary  to  keep  them 
within  due  bounds,  are  found  in  the  ancient 
writers  (Cic.  Acad.  iv.  22  ;  Non.  p.  83.  s.  65, 
Miill. ;  Sueton.  Calig.  1 8  ;  Vitruv.  v.  1  ;  Plin. 
H.  N.  xxxv.  10.  s.  37;  Val.  Max.ix.  12.  §7; 
Cod.  Just.  viii.  2.  20,  10.  11,  xliii.  8.  2.  §  6, 
1.  16.  242.  §  1  ;  Amm.  Marc,  xxvii.  9,  10  ;  see 
also  Amphitheatrum,  p.  88,  and  Circus,  p. 
286,  a.)  [P.  S.] 

MAGADIS.     [Lyra,  p.  721,  a.  ;  Musica.] 
MAGIST'ER,  which  contains  the  same  root  as 
mag-is  and  mag-nus,  was  applied  at  Rome  to  per- 
sons possessing  various  kinds  of  offices,  and  is  thus 
explained  by  Festus  (s.  v.  Magisterare)  :  ■ —  "  Ma- 
giskrare,  moderari.      Unde    magistri   non  solum 
doctores  artium,    sed  etiam  pagorum,  societatum, 
vicorum,    collegiorum,    equitum    dicuntur  ;    quia 
omnes  hi  magis  ceteris  possunt."  Paulus    (Dig.  50. 
tit.  16.  s.  57)  thus  defines  the  word  :  —  "  Quibus 
praecipua  cura  rerum  incumbit,  et  qui  magis  quam 
ceteri  diligentiam  et  sollicitudinem  rebus,  quibus 
praesunt,  debent,  hi  magistri  appellantur.'1      The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  magistri :  — 
Magister  Aumissionum.  [Admissionales.] 
Magister  Armorum  appears  to  have  been  the 
same  officer  as  the  Magister  Militum.  (Amm.  Marc, 
xvi.  7,  xx.  9.) 
Magister  Auctionis.    [Bonorum  Emptio.] 
Magister  Bibendi.     [Symposium.] 
Magister  Collegii  was  the  president  of  a  col- 
legium or  corporation.     [Collegium.] 

Magister  Epistolarum  answered  letters  on 
behalf  of  the  emperor.  (Orelli,  Inscr.  2352.) 
Magister  Equitum.  [Dictator,  p.  407,  b.] 
Magister  Libellorum  was  an  officer  or  secre- 
tary who  read  and  answered  petitions  addressed  to 
the  emperors.  [Libellus,  4.  c]  He  is  called  in 
an  inscription  "Magister  Libellorum  et  Cogni- 
tionum  Sacrarum."    (Orelli,  I.  c.) 

Magister  Memoriae,  an  officer  whose  duty  it 
was  to  receive  the  decision  of  the  emperor  on  any 
subject  and  communicate  it  to  the  public  or  the 
persons  concerned.  (Amm.  Marc.  xv.  5,  xxvii.  6.) 
Magister  Militum,  the  title  of  the  two  offi- 
cers, to  whom  Constantine  intrusted  the  command 
of  all  the  armies  of  the  empire.  One  was  placed 
over  the  cavalry,  and  the  other  over  the  infantry. 
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On  the  divisions  of  the  empire  their  number  was 
increased,  and  each  of  them  had  both  cavalry  and 
infantry  under  his  command.  In  addition  to  the 
title  of  Magistri  militum,  we  find  them  called  Magis- 
tri armorum,  equitum  et  peditum,  utriusque  militiae 
(Zosim.  ii.  33,  iv.  27  ;  Vales,  ad  Amm.  Marc. 
xvi.  7.)  In  the  fifth  century,  there  were  in  the 
Eastern  empire  two  of  these  officers  at  court,  and 
three  in  the  provinces  ;  in  the  western  empire,  two 
at  court,  and  one  in  Gaul.  Under  Justinian,  a 
new  magister  militum  was  appointed  for  Armenia 
and  Pontus.  (Walter,  Geschickte  des  Romischen 
Redds,  §  342,  2d  ed.) 

Magister  Navis.    [Exercitoria  Actio.] 

Magister  Officiorum,  was  an  officer  of  high 
rank  at  the  imperial  court,  who  had  the  superin- 
tendence of  all  audiences  with  the  emperor,  and 
also  had  extensive  jurisdiction  over  both  civil  and 
military  officers.  (Cod.  1.  tit.  31  ;  12.  tit.  16  ;  Cod. 
Theod.  1.  tit.  9  ;  6.  tit.  9  ;  Amm.  Marc.  xv.  5  ; 
xx.  2,  xxii.  3  ;  Cassiod.  Variar.  vi.  6.) 

Magister  Populi.     [Dictator.] 

Magister  Scriniorum,  had  the  care  of  all  the 
papers  and  documents  belonging  to  the  emperor. 
(Cod.  12.  tit.  9  ;  Spartian.  Ael.  Ver.  4  ;  Lamprid. 
Alex.Sev.26.) 

Magister  Societatis.  The  equites,  who 
farmed  the  taxes  at  Rome,  were  divided  into  com- 
panies or  partnerships  ;  and  he  who  presided  in 
such  a  company  was  called  Magister  Societatis. 
(Cic.  Verr.ii.  74,adFam.iLm.  9,  pro  Plancio,  13.) 

Magister  Vicorum.  Augustus  divided  Rome 
into  certain  regiones  and  vici,  and  commanded  that 
the  people  of  each  vicus  should  choose  magistri  to 
manage  its  affairs.  (Suet.  Aug.  30,  Tib.  76  ;  Orelli, 
Inscr.  5,  813, 1530.)  From  an  inscription  on  an 
ancient  stone  referred  to  by  Pitiscus  (Lexicon,  s.  v.) 
it  appears  that  there  were  four  such  magistri  to  each 
vicus.  They  were  accustomed  to  exhibit  the  Ludi 
Compitalitii  dressed  in  the  praetexta.  (Ascon.  in 
Cic.  Pison.  p.  7,  ed.  Orelli.) 

MAGISTRA'TUS.  A  definition  of  Magistra- 
te may  be  collected  from  Pomponius,  De  Origine 
Juris  (Dig.  1.  tit.  2).  Magistratus  are  those  "  qui 
juri  dicundo  praesunt."  The  King  was  originally 
the  sole  Magistratus ;  he  had  all  the  Potestas.  On 
the  expulsion  of  the  Kings,  two  Consuls  were  an- 
nually appointed  and  they  were  Magistratus.  In 
course  of  time  other  Magistratus  were  appointed, 
so  that  Pomponius  enumerates  as  the  Magistratus 
of  his  time  "  qui  in  civitate  jura  reddebant,"  ten 
tribuni  plebis,  two  consuls,  eighteen  praetors,  and 
six  aediles.  He  adds  that  the  Praefecti  Annonae 
et  Vigilum  were  not  Magistratus.  The  Dictator 
was  also  a  Magistratus ;  and  the  Censors ;  and  the 
Decemviri  litibus  judicandis.  The  governors  of 
Provinces  with  the  title  of  Propraetor  or  Proconsul 
were  also  Magistratus.  Gaius  attributes  the  Jus 
Edicendi  to  the  Magistratus  Populi  Romani,  with- 
out any  restriction  ;  but  he  says  that  the  chief 
edictal  power  was  possessed  by  the  Praetor  Urbanus 
and  the  Praetor  Peregrinus,  whose  jurisdictio  in 
the  provinces  was  exercised  by  the  Praesides  of 
Provinces ;  and  also  by  the  Curule  Aediles  whose 
jurisdiction  in  the  Provinciae  Populi  Romani  was 
exercised  by  the  Quaestors  of  those  Provinces. 

The  word  Magistratus  contains  the  same  element 
as  mag(ister)  and  mag(nus)  ;  and  it  signifies  both 
the  persons  and  the  office,  as  we  see  in  the  phrase 
"  se  magistratu  abdicare,"  which  signifies  to  give 
up  the  office  before  the  time  at  which  it  regularly 
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expired.  (On  the  abdicatio,  see  Rnbino,  Romische 
Staatsveifassung,  p.  88  ;  and  Plut.  Cic.  19).  (Liv. 
vi.  1,  xxiii.  23.)  According  to  Festus,  a  magis- 
trates was  one  who  had  "  judicium  auspiciumque." 
According  to  M.  Messala  the  augur,  quoted  by 
Gellius  (xiii.  1 5),  the  Auspicia  Maxima  belonged 
to  the  Consuls,  Praetors,  and  Censors,  and  the 
Minora  auspicia  to  the  other  Magistratus  ;  accord- 
ingly the  Consuls,  Praetors,  and  Censors  were 
called  Majores,  and  they  were  elected  at  the  Co- 
mitia  Centuriata;  the  other  Magistratus  were  called 
Minores.  The  Magistratus  were  also  divided  into 
Curules  and  those  who  were  not  Curules :  the 
Magistratus  Curules  were  the  dictator,  consuls, 
praetors,  censors,  and  the  curule  aediles,  who  were 
so  called,  because  they  had  the  Jus  Sellae  Curulis. 
The  magistrates  were  chosen  only  from  the  Patri- 
cians in  the  early  Republic,  but  in  course  of  time 
the  Plebeians  shared  these  honours,  with  the 
exception  of  that  of  the  Interrex :  the  Plebeian 
Magistratus  properly  so  called  were  the  Plebeian 
Aediles  and  the  Tribuni  Plebis. 

The  distinction  of  Magistratus  into  Majores 
who  had  the  Imperium,  and  the  Minores  who  had 
not,  had  a  reference  to  Jurisdiction  also.  The 
former  term  comprised  Praetors  and  governors  of 
Provinces  ;  the  latter,  in  the  Republican  time, 
comprised  Aediles  and  Quaestors,  and,  under  the 
Empire,  the  numerous  body  of  Municipal  Magis- 
trates. The  want  of  the  Imperium  limited  the 
power  of  the  Magistratus  Minores  in  various  mat- 
ters which  came  under  their  cognizance,  and  the 
want  of  it  also  removed  other  matters  entirely  from 
their  jurisdictio  (taking  the  word  in  its  general 
sense).  Those  matters  which  belonged  to  Juris- 
dictio in  its  limited  sense  were  within  the  com- 
petence of  the  Magistratus  Minores  [Jurisdictio]  ; 
but  those  matters  which  belong  to  the  Imperium, 
were  for  that  reason  not  within  the  competence  of 
the  Magistratus  Minores.  As  proceeding  from  the 
Imperium  we  find  enumerated  the  praetoriae  stipu- 
lationes,  such  as  the  cautio  damni  infecti,  and 
ex  novi  operis  nunciatione  ;  and  also  the  Missio 
in  possessionem,  and  the  In  integrum  restitutio. 
Thus  it  appears  that  the  limited  jurisdictio  was 
confined  to  the  Ordo  judiciorum  privatorum,  and 
all  the  proceedings  Extra  ordinem  were  based  on 
the  Imperium :  consequently  a  Minor  Magistratus 
could  not  exercise  Cognitio,  properly  so  called,  and 
could  not  make  a  Decretum.  This  consideration 
explains  the  fact  of  two  Praetors  for  questions  as 
to  fideicommissa  being  appointed  under  Claudius : 
they  had  to  decide  such  matters  for  all  Italy, 
inasmuch  as  such  matters  were  not  within  the 
competence  of  the  municipal  magistrates.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  municipal  magistrates  of  Cisal- 
pine Gaul  was  limited  in  many  cases  to  a  certain 
sum  of  money;  and  this  limitation  was  afterwards 
extended  to  all  Italy.  Added  to  this,  these  magis- 
trates had  not  the  Imperium,  which,  as  already 
observed,  limited  their  Jurisdictio. 

The  Magistratus  Minores  could  take  cognizance 
of  matters  which  were  not  within  their  jurisdictio, 
by  delegation  from  a  superior  Magistratus.  Thus 
in  the  case  of  Damnum  Infectum,  inasmuch  as  de- 
lay might  cause  irreparable  mischief,  the  Praetor 
could  delegate  to  the  Municipal  Magistratus,  who 
were  under  him,  the  power  of  requiring  the  Cautio. 
(Big.  39.  tit.  2.  s.  4.) 

It  became  necessary  to  re-organize  the  admini- 
stration of  Gallia  Cisalpina,  on  its  ceasing  to  be  a 
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Province  ;  and  as  the  Jurisdictio  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Municipal  Magistratus,  who  had  no  Im- 
perium, it  was  further  necessary  to  determine  what 
should  be  the  form  of  procedure  before  these  Ma- 
gistratus in  all  matters  that  were  extra  ordinem, 
that  is,  in  such  matters  as  did  not  belong  to  their 
competence  because  they  were  Magistratus  Minores, 
but  were  specially  given  to  them  by  a  Lex.  The 
determining  of  this  form  of  procedure  was  the  ob- 
ject of  the  Lex  Rubria.  [Lex  Rubria.]  (Puchta, 
Zeitschrifl,  x.  p.  195.) 

The  case  of  Adoption  (properly  so  called)  illus- 
trates the  distinction  of  Magistratus  into  Majores 
and  Minores,  as  founded  on  the  possessing  or  not 
possessing  the  Imperium.  (Gaius,  i.  99.)  This 
adoption  was  effected  "  Imperio  Magistratus,"  as 
for  instance  before  the  Praetor  at  Rome :  in  the 
Provinciae  the  same  thing  was  effected  before  a 
Proconsul  or  Legatus,  both  of  whom  therefore  had 
the  Imperium.  The  Municipal  Magistratus,  as 
they  had  not  the  Imperium,  could  not  give  validity 
to  such  an  act  of  adoption.  [G.  L.] 

MAJESTAS  is  defined  by  Ulpian  (Dig.  48. 
tit.  4.  s.  1)  to  be  "  crimen  illud  quod  ad  versus 
Populum  Romanum  vel  adversus  securitatem  ejus 
committitur."  He  then  gives  various  instances  of 
the  crime  of  Majestas,  some  of  which  pretty  nearly 
correspond  to  treason  in  English  law ;  but  all  the 
offences  included  under  Majestas  comprehend  more 
than  the  English  treason.  One  of  the  offences  in- 
cluded in  Majestas  was  the  effecting,  aiding  in,  or 
planning  the  death  of  a  magistratus  Populi  Ro- 
mani  or  of  one  who  had  Imperium  or  Potestas. 
Though  the  phrase  "  crimen  majestatis  "  was  used, 
the  complete  expression  was  "  crimen  laesae,  im- 
minutae,  diminutae,  minutae,  majestatis.1' 

The  word  Majestas  consistently  with  its  relation 
to  mag  (nus)  signifies  the  magnitude  or  greatness 
of  a  thing.  "  Majestas,"  says  Cicero  (Part.  30) 
"  est  quaedam  magnitudo  Populi  Romani ;"  "Ma- 
jestas est  in  Imperii  atque  in  nominis  Populi  Ro- 
mani dignitate."  Accordingly  the  phrases  "  Ma- 
jestas Populi  Romani,"  "  Imperii  Majestas "  (Hor. 
Carm.  iv.  IS)  signify  the  whole  of  that  which 
constituted  the  Roman  State  ;  in  other  words  the 
sovereign  power  of  the  Roman  State.  The  expres- 
sion "  minuere  majestatem  "  consequently  signifies 
any  act  by  which  this  majestas  is  impaired  ;  and 
it  is  thus  defined  by  Cicero  (de  Invent,  ii.  17), 
"  Majestatem  minuere  est  de  dignitate,  aut  ampli- 
tudine,  aut  potestate  Populi  aut  eorum  quibus 
Populus  potestatem  dedit,  aliquid  derogare."  (See 
Cic.  ad  Fam.  iii.  11.  "  Majestatem  auxisti.") 
The  phrase  Majestas  Publica  in  the  Digest  is 
equivalent  to  the  Majestas  Populi  Romani.  In 
the  Republican  period  the  term  Majestas  Laesa  or 
Minuta  was  most  commonly  applied  to  cases  of  a 
general  betraying  or  surrendering  his  army  to  the 
enemy,  exciting  sedition,  and  generally  by  his  bad 
conduct  in  administration  impairing  the  Majestas 
of  the  State.    (Tacit.  Arm.  i.  72.) 

The  Laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  punished  with 
death  a  person  who  stirred  up  an  enemy  against 
Rome  or  surrendered  a  Roman  citizen  to  an  enemy. 
(Dig.  48.  tit.  4.  s.  3.)  The  Leges  Majestatis  seem 
to  have  extended  the  offence  of  Majestas  gene- 
rally to  all  acts  which  impaired  the  Majestas 
Publica ;  and  several  of  the  special  provisions  of 
the  Lex  Julia  are  enumerated  in  the  passage  just 
referred  to. 

Like  many  other  leges  the  Lex  Julia  was  modified 
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by  Senatnsconsulta  and  Imperial  Constitutions ;  and 
we  must  not  conclude  from  the  title  in  the  Digest, 
"  Ad  Legem  Juliam  Majestatis,"  that  all  the  provi- 
sions enumerated  underthat  title  were  comprehended 
in  the  original  Lex  Julia.  It  is  stated  by  Marcianus, 
as  there  cited,  that  it  was  not  Majestas  to  repair  the 
statues  of  the  Caesar  which  were  going  to  decay  ; 
and  a  Rescript  of  Severus  and  his  son  Antoninus 
Caracalla  declared  that  if  a  stone  was  thrown  and 
accidentally  struck  a  statue  of  the  Emperor,  that 
also  was  not  Majestas  ;  and  they  also  graciously 
declared  that  it  was  not  Majestas  to  sell  the 
statues  of  the  Caesar  before  they  were  consecrated. 
Here  then  is  an  instance  under  the  title  ad  Legem 
Juliam  Majestatis  of  the  Imperial  rescripts  de- 
claring what  was  not  Majestas.  There  is  also  an 
extract  from  Saturninus  Be  Judiciis,  who  says 
that  if  a  person  melted  down  the  statues  or  ima- 
gines of  the  Imperator  which  were  already  con- 
secrated, or  did  any  similar  act,  he  was  liable  to' 
the  penalties  of  the  Lex  Julia  Majestatis.  But 
even  this  also  does  not  prove  that  this  provision 
was  apart  of  the  Julia  Lex,  as  originally  passed,  for 
a  Lex  after  being  amended  by  Senatusconsulta  or 
Imperial  Constitutions  still  retained  its  name.  In 
the  time  of  Tiberius  it  was  a  matter  of  charge 
against  a  man  that  in  selling  a  garden  he  had  in- 
cluded a  statue  of  Augustus  ;  which  Tiberius  de  • 
dared  to  be  no  offence.    (Tacit.  Ann.  i.  73.) 

The  old  punishment  of  Majestas  was  perpetual 
Interdiction  from  fire  and  water ;  but  now,  says 
Paulus  (S.  R.  v.  39),  that  is,  in  the  later  Imperial 
period,  persons  of  low  condition  are  thrown  to 
wild  beasts,  or  burnt  alive  ;  persons  of  better  con- 
ditidn  are  simply  put  to  death.  The  property  of 
the  offender  was  confiscated  and  his  memory  was 
infamous. 

In  the  early  times  of  the  Republic  every  act  of 
a  citizen  which  was  injurious  to  the  State  or  its 
peace  was  called  Perduellio,  and  the  offender  (per- 
dueUis)  was  tried  before  the  populus  ( populi  judi- 
w'o),  and,  if  convicted,  put  to  death.  (Liv.  ii.  41, 
vi.  20.)  The  earliest  trial  and  form  of  procedure 
is  that  which  is  given  by  Livy  (i.  26)  ;  after  the 
overthrow  of  the  kingly  power  the  notion  of  Per- 
duellio and  the  process  were  in  some  degree 
changed.  Numerous  offences  against  the  state 
were  comprehended  under  Perduellio.  For  in- 
stance Cn.  Fulvius  (Liv.  xxvi.  c.  3.)  was  charged 
with  the  offence  of  perduellio  for  losing  a  Roman 
army  ;  but  in  course  of  time,  and  probably  after 
the  passing  of  the  Lex  Porcia,  though  it  does  not 
appear  that  this  Lex  applied  to  Perduellio,  the 
punishment  was  aquae  et  ignis  interdictio.  Ac- 
cording to  Gaius  "  perduellis  "  originally  signified 
"hostis"  (Dig.  50.  tit.  16.  s.  234)  ;  and  thus  the 
old  offence  of  perduellio  was  equivalent  to  making 
war  on  the  Roman  State.  The  trial  for  perduellio 
(perduellionis  judicium)  existed  to  the  later  times 
of  the  Republic  ;  but  the  name  seems  to  have 
almost  fallen  into  disuse,  and  various  leges  were 
passed  for  the  purpose  of  determining  more  accu- 
rately what  should  be  Majestas. 

These  Leges  were  a  Lex  Apuleia,  probably 
passed  in  the  fifth  consulship  of  Marius,  the  exact 
contents  of  which  are  unknown  (Cic.  de  Or.  ii.  25, 
49),  a  Lex  Varia  B.c.  91  (Appian,  Bell.  Civ.  i. 
37  ;  Cic.  Brut  89  ;  Valer.  Maxim,  viii.  6.  §  4),  a 
Lex  Cornelia  passed  by  L.  Cornelius  Sulla  (Cic. 
in  Pis.  21,  pro  Cluent.  35),  and  the  Lex  Julia 
already  mentioned,  and  which  continued  under 
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the  Empire  to  be  the  fundamental  enactment  on 
this  subject.  This  Lex  Julia  is  by  some  attributed 
to  C.  Julius  Caesar,  and  assigned  to  the  year  b.  c. 
48,  and  this  may  be  the  Lex  referred  to  in  the 
Digest ;  some  assume  a  second  Lex  Julia,  under 
Augustus.  That  a  Lex  de  Majestate  was  passed 
in  Caesar's  time  appears  from  Cicero.  (Philipp. 
i.  9.) 

Under  the  Empire  the  term  Majestas  was  applied 
to  the  person  of  the  reigning  Caesar,  and  we  find 
the  phrases  Majestas  Augusta,  Imperatoria,  and 
Regia.  It  was  however  nothing  new  to  apply  the 
term  to  the  Emperor,  considered  in  some  of  his 
capacities,  for  it  was  applied  to  the  magistratus 
under  the  Republic,  as  to  the  consul  and  praetor. 
(Cic.  Philipp.  xiii.  9,  in  Pisonem,  11.)  Horace 
even  addresses  Augustus  (Ep.  iL  1.  288)  in  the 
terms  "  majestas  tua,"  but  this  can  hardly  be 
viewed  otherwise  than  as  a  personal  compliment, 
and  not  as  said  with  reference  to  any  of  the  offices 
which  he  held.  The  extension  of  the  penalties 
to  various  new  offences  against  the  person  of  the 
Emperor  belongs  of  course  to  the  Imperial  period. 
Augustus  availed  himself , of  the  Lex  for  prosecut- 
ing the  authors  of  famosi  libelli  (cognitionem  de 
famosis  libelUs,  specie  Ugis  ejus^  tractavit.  Tacit. 
Ann.  i.  72  ;  Dion  Cass.  lvi.  27  ;  Sueton.  Octav. 
55) :  the  proper  inference  from  the  passage  of 
Tacitus  is  that  the  Leges  Majestatis  (for  they  all 
seem  to  be  comprised  under  the  term  "  Legem 
Majestatis,")  did  not  apply  to  words  or  writings, 
for  these  were  punishable  otherwise.  The  pas- 
sage of  Cicero  (ad  Fam.  iii.  11)  is  manifestly 
corrupt,  and  as  it  stands,  inconsistent  with  the 
context ;  it  cannot  be  taken  as  evidence  that  the 
Lex  Majestatis  of  Sulla  contained  any  provisions 
as  to  libellous  words,  as  to  which  there  were 
other  sufficient  provisions.  [Injuria.]  Sigonius 
has  attempted  to  collect  the  capita  of  the  Lex 
Majestatis  of  Sulla.  Under  Tiberius  the  offence 
of  Majestas  was  extended  to  all  acts  and  words 
which  might  appear  to  be  disrespectful  to  the 
Princeps,  as  appears  from  various  passages  in  Ta- 
citus (Ann.  i.  73,  74,  ii.  50,  iii.  38,  6%  67,  &c). 
The  term  Perduellio  was  still  in  use  under  the 
Empire,  and  seems  to  have  been  equivalent  to 
Majestas  at  that  period. 

An  inquiry  might  be  made  into  an  act  of  Majes- 
tas against  the  Imperator  even  after  the  death  of 
the  offender  ;  a  rule  which  was  established  (as  we 
are  informed  by  Paulus)  by  M.  Aurelius  in  the 
case  of  Druncianus  or  Druncanius,  a  senator  who 
had  taken  part  in  the  outbreak  of  Cassius,  and 
whose  property  was  claimed  by  the  fiscus  after  his 
death.  (Perhaps  the  account  of  Capitolinus,  M. 
Ant.  Phil.  c.  26,  and  of  Vulcatius  Gallicanus,  Avi- 
dius  Cassius,  c.  9,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  state- 
ment of  Paulus :  on  the  case  of  Druncianus,  see 
Tillemont,  Histoire  des  Empereurs,  vol.  ii.  p.  382.) 
A  constitution  of  S.  Severus  and  Antoninus  Cara- 
calla declared  that  from  the  time  that  an  act  of 
Majestas  was  committed,  a  man  could  not  alienate 
his  property  or  manumit  a  slave,  to  which  the 
great  (magnus)  Antoninus  (probably  Caracalla  is 
still  meant),  added  that  a  debtor  could  not  after 
that  time  lawfully  make  a  payment  to  him.  In 
the  matter  of  Majestas  slaves  could  also  be  ex- 
amined by  torture  in  order  to  give  evidence  against 
their  master:  this  provision,  though  comprehended 
in  the  Code  under  the  title  Ad  Legem  Juliam 
Majestatis,  was  perhaps  not  contained  in  the  ori- 
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ginal  law,  for  Tiberius  sold  a  man's  slaves  to  the 
actor  publicus  (Ann.  iii.  67)  in  order  that  they 
might  give  evidence  against  their  master,  who  was 
accused  of  Repetundae  and  also  of  Majestas. 
Women  were  admitted  as  evidence  in  a  case  of 
Laesa  Majestas,  and  the  case  of  Fulvia  is  cited  as 
an  instance.     (Dig.  48.  tit.  4  ;  Cod.  ix.  tit.  8.) 

As  to  the  phrase  Patria  Majestas,  see  Patria 
Potestas.  (The  history  of  Majestas  is  given 
with  great  minuteness  by  Rein,  Das  Criminalrecht 
der  R'umer.  A  brief  view  of  the  subject  is  very 
difficult  to  give.)  [G.  L.] 

MAJO'RES.     [Inpans.] 

MA'LLEUS,  dim.  MALLE'OLUS  (paurrfip : 
fftpvpa,  dim.  a'tpvplov),  a  hammer,  a  mallet,  was 
used  much  for  the  same  purposes  in  ancient  as  in 
modern  times.  When  several  men  were  striking 
with  their  hammers  on  the  same  anvil,  it  was  a 
matter  of  necessity  that  they  should  strike  in  time, 
and  Virgil  accordingly  says  of  the  Cyclopes,  "Inter 
se  brachia  tollunt  in  numerum.'"  (Georg.  iv.  1 74  ; 
Am.  viii.  452.)  The  scene  which  he  describes  is 
represented  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  taken  from  an 
ancient  bas-relief,  in  which  Vulcan,  Brontes,  and 
Steropes,  are  seen  forging  the  metal,  while  the 
third  Cyclops,  Pyracmon,  blows  the  bellows.  (Am. 
viii.  425.)  Beside  the  anvil -stand  [Incus]  is  seen 
the  vessel  of  water,  in  which  the  hot  iron  or  bronze 
was  immersed.   (lb.  v.  450,  451.) 
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But  besides  the  employment  of  the  hammer 
upon  the  anvil  for  making  all  ordinary  utensils, 
the  smith  (xahttebs)  wrought  with  this  instrument 
figures  called  epya  trcpvpyhara  (or  6\off<piip7jra, 
Brunck,  Anal.  ii.  222),  which  were  either  small 
and  fine,  some  of  their  parts  being  beaten  as  thin 
as  paper  and  being  in  very  high  relief,  as  in  the 
bronzes  of  Siris  [Lorica],  or  of  colossal  propor- 
tions, being  composed  of  separate  plates,  rivetted 
together:  of  this  the  most  remarkable  example 
was  the  statue  of  the  sun  of  wrought  bronze  (o*^u- 
p4\\aros  KO\o(Tff6s,  Theocrit.  xxii.  47  ;  paiffTqpo- 
Koirla,  Philo,  de  7  Spectac.  4.  p.  14,  ed.  Orell.), 
seventy  cubits  high,  which  was  erected  in  Rhodes. 
Another  remarkable  production  of  the  same  kind 
was  the  golden  statue  of  Jupiter  (Strabo,  viii.  6. 
20  ;  Plat.  Phaedr.  p.  232,  Heindorf),  which  was 
erected  at  Olympia  by  the  sons  of  Cypselus. 

By  other  artificers  the  hammer  was  used  in  con- 
junction with  the  chisel  [Dolabra],  as  by  the 
carpenter  (pulsans  malleus,  Coripp.  de  Laud.  Justini, 
iv,  47  ;  woodcut,  p.  98)  and  the  sculptor, 

The  term  malleolus  denoted  a  hammer,  the 
transverse  head  of  which  was  formed  for  holding 
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pitch  and  tow ;  which,  having  been  set  on  fire,  was 
projected  slowly,  so  that  it  might  not  be  extin- 
guished during  its  flight,  upon  houses  and  other 
buildings  in  order  to  set  them  on  fire  ;  and  which 
was  therefore  commonly  used  in  sieges  together 
with  torches  and  falaricae.  (Li v.  xxxviii.  6  ;  Non. 
Marcellus,  p.  556,  ed.  Lips  j  Festus,  s.  v. ;  Cic. 
pro  Mtt.li  j  Veget  de  Re  Mil.  iv.  18  ;  Vitruv.  x. 
16.  9.  ed.  Schneider.) 
MALUS.  [Navis.] 
MALUS  OCULUS.  [Fascinum.] 
MANCEPS  has  the  same  relation  to  Mancipium 
that  Auspex  has  to  Auspicium.  It  is  properly  qui 
manu  capit.  But  the  word  has  several  special 
significations.  Mancipes  were  they  who  bid  at  the 
public  lettings  of  the  censors  for  the  purpose  of 
farming  any  part  of  the  public  property.  (Festus, 
s.  v.  Manceps  ;  Manceps  dicitur  qui  quid  a  populo 
emit  conducitve,  quia,  &c. ;  Cic.  pro  Plane,  c.  26, 
ed.  Wunder.)  Sometimes  the  chief  of  the  Publi- 
cani  generally  are  meant  by  this  term,  as  they  were 
no  doubt  the  bidders  and  gave  the  security,  and 
then  they  shared  the  undertaking  with  others  or 
underlet  it.  (Ascon.  in  Div.  Verr.  c.  10.)  The 
Mancipes  would  accordingly  have  distinctive  names 
according  to  the  kind  of  revenue  which  they  took 
on  lease,  as  Decumani,  Portitores,  Pecuarii.  Sueto- 
nius (Vesp.  1,  and  the  note  in  Burmann's  edition) 
says  that  the  father  of  Petro  was  a  manceps  of 
labourers  (operae)  who  went  yearly  from  Umbria 
to  Sabinum  to  cultivate  the  land  ;  that  is,  he  hired 
them  from  their  masters  and  paid  so  much  for  the 
use  of  them  ;  as  is  now  often  done  in  slave  coun- 
tries. The  terms  Mancipes  Thermarum  et  Sali- 
narum  occur  in  the  Theodosian  Code  (14.  tit.  5. 
s.  3).  [G.  L.] 

MANCIPA'TIO.  [Mancipium.] 
MA'NCIPI  RES.  [Dominium.] 
MANCI'PII  CAUSA.  The  three  expressions 
by  which  the  Romans  indicated  the  status  in 
which  a  free  person  might  be  with  respect  to  an- 
other, were  In  Potestate,  In  Manu,  and  In  Man- 
cipio  ejus  esse.  (Gaius,  i.  49.)  In  consequence 
of  his  Potestas  a  father  could  mancipate  his  child 
to  another  person,  for  in  the  old  times  of  the  re- 
public his  Patria  Potestas  was  hardly  distinguished 
from  property.  A  husband  had  the  same  power 
over  a  wife  In  Manu,  for  she  was  "  filiae  loco." 
Accordingly  a  child  in  Potestate  and  a  wife  in 
Manu  were  properly  Res  Mancipi ;  and  they  were 
said  to  be  In  Mancipio.  Still  such  persons,  when 
mancipated,  were  not  exactly  in  the  relation  of 
slaves  to  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  mancipated; 
but  they  occupied  a  status  between  free  persons  and 
slaves,  which  was  expressed  by  the  words  Mancipii 
causa.  Such  persons  as  were  in  Mancipii  causa 
were  not  Sui  juris  (Gaius,  i.  48 — 50) ;  and  all  that 
they  acquired,  was  acquired  for  the  persons  to  whom 
they  were  mancipated.  But  they  differed  from 
slaves  innotbeing  possessed  ;  they  might  also  have 
an  injuriarum  actio  for  ill-treatment  from  those  who 
had  them  In  Mancipio,  and  they  did  not  lose  the 
rights  of  Ingenui,  but  these  rights  were  only  sus- 
pended. As  to  contracts,  the  person  with  whom 
they  contracted  might  obtain  the  sale  of  such  pro- 
perty (bona)  as  would  have  been  theirs,  if  they  had 
not  been  in  mancipii  causa  ;  as  Gaius  expresses  it 
(iv.  80).  Persons  In  mancipii  causa  might  he 
manumitted  in  the  same  way  as  slaves,  and  the 
limitations  of  the  Lex  Aelia  Sentia  and  Furia  Cani- 
nia  did  not  apply  to  such  manumissions.    The  per- 
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son  who  effected  the  manumission  thereby  acquired 
a  kind  of  patronal  right,  which  was  of  some  im- 
portance in  the  matters  of  hereditas  and  tutela. 
(Savigny,  System^  &c.  i.  360.) 

The  strict  practice  of  Mancipatio,  as  applied  to 
children,  had  fallen  into  disuse  in  the  time  of  Gaius, 
and  probably  still  earlier,  and  it  had  then  become 
a  mere  legal  form  by  which  the  Patria  Potestas 
was  dissolved  [Emancipatio]  ;  except  a  person 
was  mancipated  ex  noxali  causa.  In  case  of  delicts 
by  the  son,  the  father  could-  mancipate  him  (ex  noxali 
causa  mancipio  dare),  and  one  act  of  mancipatio 
was  considered  sufficient  (Gaius,  iv.  75 — 78  ; 
Liv.  viii.  28  ;  but  the  son  had  a  right  of  action  for 
recovering  his  freedom,  when  he  had  worked  out 
the  amount  of  the  damage.  (Mos.  et  Rom.  Leg.  Coll. 
ii.  3.)  Justinian  put  an  end  to  the  noxae  datio 
in  the  case  of  children,  which  indeed  before  his 
time  had  fallen  into  disuse.  (Inst.  4,  tit.  8.  s.  7.) 

In  his  time,  Gaius  remarks  (i.  141),  that  men 
were  not  kept  in  mancipii  causa  (in  eo  jure)  for 
any  long  time,  the  form  of  mancipatio  being  only 
used  (except  in  the  case  of  a  noxalis  causa)  for  the 
purpose  of  emancipation.  But  questions  of  law 
still  arose  out  of  this  form ;  for  the  three  mancipa- 
tiones,  which  were  necessary  in,  the  case  of  a  son, 
might  not  always  have  been  observed.  Accord- 
ingly a  child  begotten  by  a  son  who  had  been 
twice  mancipated,  but  born  after  the  third  manci- 
patio of  his  father,  was  still  in  the  power  of  his 
grandfather.  A  child  begotten  by  a  son  who  was 
in  his  third  mancipatio,  came  into  his  father's  power 
if  he  was  manumitted  after  that  mancipation ;  but 
if  the  father  died  in  mancipio,  the  child  became 
sui  juris.  (Gaius,  i.  135.) 

Coemptio,  by  which  a  woman  came  in  manum, 
was  effected  by  mancipatio,  and  the  coemptio  might 
be  either  matrimonii  causa,  or  fiduciae  causa.  The 
fiduciae  causa  coemptio  was  a  ceremony  which  was 
necessary  when  a  woman  wished  to  change  her 
tutores,  and  also  when  she  wished  to  make  a  will ; 
but  a  senatusconsultum  of  Hadrian  dispensed  with 
the  ceremony  in  the  latter  case.  (Gaius,  i.  1 15,  &c.) 

Dion  Cassius  (xlviii.  44)  says  that  Tiberius  Nero 
transferred  or  gave  (e|e5a>Ke)  his  wife  to  Octavianus, 
as  a  father  would  do  ;  and  the  transfer  of  his  wife 
Marcia  by  the  younger  Cato  to  Quintus  Hortensius 
(Plut.  Cat.  Min.  c.  25)  is  a  well-known  story.  If  in 
both  these  cases  the  wife  was  In  Manu,  she  must 
have  been  mancipated.  Mancipatio  in  such  case 
would  be  equivalent  to  a  divorce  ;  at  any  rate,  in 
both  the  cases  which  have  been  mentioned,  the 
second  marriage  must  have  been  preceded  by  a 
consent  to  dissolve  the  marriage,  which  would  be 
sufficient  if  the  wife  was  not  in  manu,  and  would 
require  the  form  of  mancipatio  if  she  was  in  manu. 
(Gaius,  i.  137.) 

The  situation  of  a  debtor  who  was  adjudicated 
to  his  creditor  resembled  that  of  a  person  who  was 
In  mancipii  causa.  [G.  L.] 

MANCIPIUM.  The  etymology  of  this  word 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  word  Mancipatio,  of 
which  Gaius  (i.  121)  says,  "Mancipatio  dicitur 
quia  manu  res  capitur."  The  term  Mancipium 
then  is  derived  from  the  act  of  corporeal  appre- 
hension of  a  thing  ;  and  this  corporeal  apprehen- 
sion is  with  reference  to  the  transfer  of  the  owner- 
ship of  a  thing.  It  was  not  a  simple  corporeal 
apprehension,  but  one  which  was  accompanied  with 
certain  forms  described  by  Gaius  (i.  119):  — 
"  Mancipatio  is  effected  in  the  presence  of  not  less 
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than  five  witnesses,  who  must  be  Roman  citizens 
and  of  the  age  of  puberty  (puberes),  and  also  in 
the  presence  of  another  person  of  the  same  condition, 
who  holds  a  pair  of  brazen  scales  and  hence  is 
called  Libripens.  The  purchaser  (qui  mancipio  ac- 
cipit\  taking  hold  of  the  thing,  says :  I  affirm  that 
this  slave  (}iomo)  is  mine  Ex  Jure  Quiritium,  and 
he  is  purchased  by  me  with  this  piece  of  money 
(aes)  and  brazen  scales.  He  then  strikes  the  scales 
with  the  piece  of  money,  and  gives  it  to  the  seller 
as  a  symbol  of  the  price  (quasi  pretii  loco).''''  The 
same  account  of  the  matter  is  given  more  briefly  bjr 
Ulpian  (Frag.  xix.).  This  mode  of  transfer  ap- 
plied to  all  Res  Mancipi  whether  free  persons  or 
slaves,  animals  or  lands.  Lands  (praedia)  might 
be  thus  transferred,  though  the  parties  to  the 
mancipatio  were  not  on  the  lands  ;  but  all  other 
things,  which  were  objects  of  mancipatio,  were  only 
transferable  in  the  presence  of  the  parties,  because 
corporeal  apprehension  was  a  necessary  part  of  the 
ceremony.  The  purchaser  or  person  to  whom  the 
mancipatio  was  made  did  not  acquire  the  possession 
of  the  mancipatio  ;  for  the  acquisition  of  possession 
was  a  separate  act.  (Gaius,  iv.  131).  Gaius  calls 
Mancipatio  "  imaginaria  quaedam  venditio,"  for 
though  the  law  required  this  form  for  the  transfer 
of  the  Quiritarian  ownership,  the  real  contract  of 
sale  consisted  in  the  agreement  of  the  parties  as  to 
the  price.  The  party  who  transferred  the  owner- 
ship of  a  thing  pursuant  to  these  forms  was  said 
"  mancipio  dare  ; "  he  who  thus  acquired  the 
ownership  was  said  "mancipio  accipere."  (Plaut. 
Trinum.  ii.  4.  18.)  The  verb  "mancipare"  is 
sometimes  used  as  equivalent  to  "  mancipio  dare." 
Horace  (Ep.  ii.  2.  159)  uses  the  phrase  "mancipat 
usus,"  which  is  not  an  unreasonable  licence :  he 
means  to  say  that  "  usus  **  or  usucapion  has  the 
same  effect  as  mancipatio,  which  is  true  ;  but  usus 
only  had  its  effect  in  the  case  of  Res  Mancipi, 
where  there  had  been  no  Mancipatio  or  In  Jure 
Cessio.  Both  Mancipatio  and  In  Jure  Cessio 
existed  before  the  Twelve  Tables  (Frag.  Vat.  50). 
Mancipatio  is  used  by  Gaius  to  express  the  act 
of  transfer,  but  in  Cicero  the  word  Mancipium  is 
used  in  this  sense.  (Cic.  de  Of.  iii.  16.  de  Orat. 
i.  39.) 

The  division  of  things  into  Res  Mancipi  and 
Nee  Mancipi,  had  reference  to  the  formalities  re- 
quisite to  be  observed  in  the  transfer  of  ownership. 
It  is  stated  in  the  article  Dominium,  what  things 
were  things  Mancipi.  To  this  list  may  be  added 
children  of  Roman  parents,  who  were  according  to 
the  old  law  Res  Mancipi.  [Mancipii  Causa.] 
The  Quiritarian  ownership  of  Res  Mancipi  could 
only  be  immediately  transferred  by  Mancipatio  or 
In  Jure  Cessio  ;  transfer  by  tradition  only  made 
such  things  In  bonis.  The  Quiritarian  ownership 
of  Res  nee  mancipi  was  acquired  by  tradition  only, 
when  there  was  a  justa  causa.  Quiritarian  owner- 
ship is  called  mancipium  by  the  earlier  Roman 
writers :  the  word  dominium  is  first  used  by  later 
writers,  as  for  instance  Gaius.  Mancipatio  could 
only  take  place  between  Roman  citizens  or  those 
who  had  the  Conimercium  ;  which  indeed  appears 
from  the  words  used  by  the  purchaser.  (Gaius,  i. 
119  ;  Ulp.  Frag.  xix.  3.) 

The  only  word  then  by  which  this  formal  transfer 
of  ownership  was  made  was  Mancipium,  which 
occurs  in  the  Twelve  Tables.  (Dirksen,  Uebersicht, 
&c.  p.  395.)  The  word  nexum  or  nexus  is  alao 
sometimes  used  in  the  same  sense,  Cicero  (Top. 
3  a  4 
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5)  defines  "  Abalienatio  "  to  be  M  ejus  rei  quae 
mancipi  est ; "  and  this  is  effected  either  by  "  tra- 
ditio  alteri  nexu  aut  in  jure  cessio  inter  quos  ea 
jure  civili  fieri  possunt."  According  to  this  defini- 
tion "  Abalienatio  "  is  of  a  Res  Mancipi,  a  class  of 
things  determinate  ;  and  the  mode  of  transfer  is 
either  by  "  traditio  nexu  "  or  by  "  in  jure  cessio." 
These  two  modes  correspond  respectively  to  the 
"  mancipatio  "  and  "  in  jure  cessio  "  of  Gaius  (ii. 
41),  and  accordingly  mancipatio  or  the  older  term 
mancipium  is  equivalent  to  "  traditio  nexu : "  in 
other  words  mancipium  was  a  nexus  or  nexum. 
Cicero  (De  Harusp.  respons.  c.  7)  uses  both  words 
in  the  same  sentence,  where  he  speaks  of  various 
titles  to  property,  and  among  them  he  mentions 
the  Jos  mancipii  and  Jus  nexi.  He  may  mean 
here  to  speak  of  the  Jus  mancipii  in  its  special 
sense  as  contrasted  with  the  Jus  nexi  which  had  a 
wider  meaning  ;  in  another  instance  he  uses  both 
words  to  express  one  thing.  (Ad  Fam.  iv.  30.)  Ac- 
cording to  Aelius  Gallus,  everything  was  "  nexum  * 
"  quodcunque  per  aes  et  libram  geritur  ; "  and  as 
mancipatio  was  effected  per  aes  et  libram,  it  was 
consequently  a  nexum.  The  form  of  mancipatio 
by  the  aes  and  libra  continued  probably  till  Jus- 
tinian abolished  the  distinction  between  Res  Man- 
cipi and  Res  Nee  Mancipi.  It  is  alluded  to  by 
Horace  (Ep.  ii.  2.  158),  and  the  libra,  Bays  Pliny 
(xxxiii.  3),  is  still  used  in  such  forms  of  transfer. 

When  things  were  transferred  by  mancipatio 
under  a  contract  of  sale,  the  vendor  was  bound  to 
warranty  in  double  of  the  amount  of  the  thing  sold. 
(Paul.  5.  R.  ii.  s.  16.)  A  vendor  therefore  who 
had  a  doubtful  title  would  not  sell  by  mancipium, 
but  would  merely  transfer  by  delivery,  and  leave 
the  purchaser  to  obtain  the  Quiritarian  ownership 
of  the  thing  by  usucapion.  (Plaut.  Cure.  iv.  2.  9, 
Persa,  iv.  3.  55.)  Accordingly  Varro  observes 
(De  lie  Rustica,  ii.  10)  that  if  a  slave  was  not 
transferred  by  mancipium,  the  seller  entered  into  a 
stipulatio  dupli  to  be  enforced  by  the  buyer  in  the 
case  of  eviction  ;  when  the  transfer  was  by  manci- 
pium, this  stipulation  was  not  necessary.  The 
terms  of  the  contract  were  called  Lex  Mancipii, 
but  it  is  not  necessary  to  infer  from  the  passage  of 
Cicero  (De  Or.  i.  39),  that  the  Lex  or  terms  con- 
tained the  penalty,  but_  merely  that  it  contained 
what  the  seller  warranted.  (See  Pro  Murena,  c.  2.) 

As  to  the  application  of  Mancipatio  to  Testaments, 
see  Testa  minium. 

It  appears  from  what  has  been  said  that  manci- 
pium may  be  used  as  equivalent  to  complete  owner- 
ship, and  may  thus  be  opposed  to  usus  as  in  a  pas- 
sage of  Lucretius  that  has  been  often  quoted  (iii. 
985),  and  to  Fructus  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  vii.  29,  30). 
Sometimes  the  word  mancipium  signifies  a  slave, 
as  being  one  of  the  Res  mancipi :  this  is  probably 
the  sense  of  the  word  in  Cicero  (Top.  5)  and 
certainly  in  Horace  (Ep.  i.  6.  39).  Sometimes 
mancipia  is  used  generally  for  Res  mancipi  (Ulp. 
tit.  xi.  27),  unless  Rem  mancipi  is  the  right  read- 
ing in  that  passage.  Mancipation  no  longer  ex- 
isted in  the  code  of  Justinian,  who  took  away  all 
distinction  between  Res  Mancipi  and  Nee  Man- 
cipi. The  ownership  of  all  corporeal  things  was 
made  transferable  by  Traditio  with  a  justa  causa. 

The  subject  of  Mancipium  and  Mancipatio  is 
discussed  by  Corn.  Van  Bynkershoek,  Opuscidum 
de  Rebus  Mancipi  et  Nee  Mancipi;  and  Puchta, 
Inst.  ii.  §  238.  [G.  L.] 

MANDA'TI  ACTIO.     [Mandatum.") 


MANDATUM. 

MANDA'TUM.  It  is  a  contract  of  mandatum 
when  one  person  commissions  another  to  do  some- 
thing without  reward,  and  that  other  person  under- 
takes to  do  it :  and  generally  it  may  be  stated  that 
whenever  a  man  commissions  another  to  do  some- 
thing without  pay,  which,  if  the  thing  were  to  he 
done  for  pay  (merces),  would  make  the  transaction 
a  contract  of  locatio  and  conductio,  the  contract  of 
mandatum  exists  ;  as  if  a  man  gives  clothes  to  a 
fullo  to  be  furbished  up  and  cleaned,  or  to  a  tailor 
(sarcinator)  to  mend.  The  person  who  gave  the 
commission  was  the  niandans  or  mandator :  he  who 
received  it,  was  the  mandatarius.  The  mandatum 
might  be  either  on  the  sole  account  of  the  man- 
dator, or  on  another  person's  account,  or  on  the 
account  of  the  mandator  and  another  person,  or  on 
account  of  the  mandator  and  mandatarius  or  on  the 
account  of  the  mandatarius  and  another  person. 
But  there  could  be  no  mandatum  on  the  account 
(gratia)  of  the  mandatarius  only ;  as  if  a  man 
were  to  advise  another  to  put  his  money  out  to  in- 
terest, and  it  were  lost,  the  loser  would  have  no 
mandati  actio  against  his  adviser.  If  the  advice 
were  to  lend  the  money  to  Titius,  and  the  loan 
had  the  like  result,  it  was  a  question  whether  this 
was  a  case  of  mandatum  ;  but  the  opinion  of  Sa- 
binus  prevailed,  that  it  was,  and  the  mandant  thus 
became  security  for  Titius.  It  was  not  mandatum 
if  the  thing  was  contra  bonos  mores,  or  in  other 
words,  if  the  object  of  the  mandatum  was  an  illegal 
act.  A  mandatum  might  be  general  or  special  ; 
and  the  mandatarius  was  bound  to  keep  within 
the  limits  of  the  mandatum.  The  mandator  had 
an  utilis  actio  against  such  persons  as  the  mandata- 
rius contracted  with  ;  and  such  persons  had  the 
like  action  against  the  mandator ;  and  a  directs 
actio  against  the  mandatarius.  The  mandator  and 
mandatarius  had  also  respectively  a  directa  actio 
against  one  another  in  respect  of  the  mandatum : 
the  actio  of  the  mandatarius  might  be  for  in- 
demnity generally  in  respect  of  what  he  had  done 
bona  fide.  If  the  mandatarius  exceeded  his  com- 
mission, he  had  no  action  against  the  mandator; 
but  the  mandator  in  such  case  had  an  action  for 
the  amount  of  damage  sustained  by  the  non-execu- 
tion of  the  mandatum,  provided  it  could  have  been 
executed.  The  mandatum  might  be  recalled  by 
the  niandans,  or  renounced  by  the  mandatarius, 
"  dum  adhuc  integra  res  sit,"  that  is,  no  loss  must 
accrue  to  either  party  in  consequence  of  the  contract 
being  rescinded.  The  contract  was  dissolved  by 
the  death  of  either  party  ;  but  if  the  mandatarius 
executed  the  mandatum  after  the  death  of  the 
mandator,  in  ignorance  of  his  death,  he  had  his 
action  against  the  heres,  which  was  allowed  "  utili- 
tatis  causa."  According  to  Cicero  a  mandati  judi- 
cium was  "  non  minus  turpe  quam  furti  "  (Pro 
Rose.  Amer.  c.  38)  ;  which  however  would  ob- 
viously depend  on  circumstances.     [Inpamia.] 

Mandatum  is  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  a 
command  from  a  superior  to  an  inferior.  Under 
the  empire  the  Mandate  Principum  were  the  com- 
mands and  instructions  given  to  governors  of  pro- 
vinces and  others.  (See  the  letter  of  Plinius  to 
Trajanus,  and  the  emperor's  answer,  Plin.  Ep.  x. 
Ill,  112.)  Frontinus  (De  Aquaeduct.)  classes  the 
Mandate  Principum  with  Lex  and  Senatuscon- 
sulta.  (See  Puchta,  Inst.  i.  110.) 

(Gaius,  iii.  155—162,  iv.  83,  84  ;  Inst.  3. 
tit.  26  ;  Dig.  17.  tit.  1 ;  Cod.  4.  tit  35  ;  Vangerow 
Pandehten,  &c.  iii.  469.)  [G.  L.1 
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MANDRAE.     [Latrunculi.] 

MANDYAS  (fiavSias).     [Lacerna.] 

MANES.  See  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Rom.  Bio- 
graphy and  Mythology. 

MANGONES.     [Servus.] 

MA'NICA,  a  sleeve.  Besides  the  use  of  sleeves 
sewed  to  the  tunic,  which,  when  so  manufactured, 
was  called  chiridota  or  manicata  tunica  (Curt.  iii. 
1.  p.  12,  ed.  Zumpt),  sleeves  were  also  worn  as  a 
separate  part  of  the  dress.  Palladius  {de  Re  Rust. 
i.  43)  mentions  the  propriety  of  providing  ocreas 
manicasque  de  pellibus,  i.  e.  leggins  and  sleeves 
made  of  hides,  as  useful  hoth  to  the  huntsman  and 
to  the  agricultural  labourer.  The  Roman  gladiators 
wore,  together  with  greaves,  a  sleeve  of  an  appro- 
priate kind  on  the  right  arm  and  hand  (Juv.  vi. 
255),  as  is  exhibited  in  the  woodcuts  at  p.  576. 

These  parts  of  dress  are  mentioned  together 
even  as  early  as  the  Homeric  age  (see  Od.  xxiv. 
228,  229).  In  this  passage  the  manicae  (xetP®€S) 
seem  to  be  mittens,  worn  on  the  hands  to  protect 
them  from  briars  and  thorns :  and  Eustathius,  in 
his  commentary  on  the  passage,  distinguishes  be- 
tween simple  mittens,,  such  as  our  labourers  use  in 
hedging,  and  gloves,  which  he  calls  xei/>{5e$  San- 
rvKdyrai  (p.  1960.  init). 

Gloves  with  fingers  {digitalia,  Varro,  de  Re  Rust. 
i  55)  were  worn  among  the  Romans  for  the  per- 
formance of  certain  manual  operations.  Pliny  the 
younger  refers  also  to  the  use  of  manicae  in  winter 
to  protect  the  hands  from  cold  (Epist.  iii.  5). 
Those  used  by  the  Persians  were  probably  made 
of  fur,  perhaps  resembling  muffs  :  the  Persians  also 
wore  gloves  in  winter  (paKrvX^dpas,  Xen.  Cyrop. 
viii.  3.  §  17).  In  an  enumeration  of  the  instru- 
ments of  torture  used  in  the  fourth  century  of  the 
Christian  era  we  observe  "  the  glove "  (Synes. 
Epist.  58)  ;  but  its  construction  or  material  is  not 
described. 

Handcuffs  were  called  manicae.  (Virg.  Georg.  iv. 
439,  Aen.,  ii.  146  ;  Plaut.  Asin.  ii.  2.  38,  Capt. 
iii.  5.  1,  Most.  v.  1.  17  ;  Non.  Marcellus,  s.v. 
Manicae.)  [J.  Y.] 

MANI'PULUS  ;  MANIPULATES  ;  MA- 
NIPULA'RII.    [Exercitds,  p.  500,  b.] 

MA'NSIO  (irraff/irfs),  a  post-station  at  the  end 
of  a  day's  journey.  The  great  roads,  which  were 
constructed  first  by  the  kings  of  Persia  and  after- 
wards by  the  Romans,  were  provided,  at  intervals 
corresponding  to  the  length  of  a  day's  journey,  with 
establishments  of  the  same  kind  with  the  khans 
or  caravanseras  which  are  still  found  in  the  East. 
There  were  111  such  stations  on  the  road  from 
Sardes  to  Susa  (Herod,  v.  52,  53,  vi.  118),  their 
average  distance  from  one  another  being  something 
less  than  20  English  miles.  The  khan,  erected  at 
the  station  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers,  is 
called  by  Herodotus  KardKvms  and  Karaycayf}. 
To  stop  for  the  night  was  Kara\i>€tv.  (Xen.  Anab. 
i.  8  ;  Aelian,  V.  H.  i.  32.)  As  the  ancient  roads 
made  by  the  kings  of  Persia  are  still  followed  to  a 
coDsiderable  extent  (Heeren,  Ideen,  vol.  i.  pt  ii. 
pp.  193 — 203,713 — 720),  so  also  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  modern  khan,  which  is  a  square 
building,  enclosing  a  large  open  court,  surrounded 
by  balconies  with  a  series  of  doors  entering  into 
plain  mifurnished  apartments,  and  having  a  foun- 
tain in  the  centre  of  the  court,  has  been  copied  by 
uninterrupted  custom  from  the  Persic  KaraXio-is, 
and  that,  whether  on  occasion  of  the  arrival  of 
armies  or  of  caravans,  they  have  always  served  to 
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afford  a  shelter  during  the  night  both  to  man  and 
beast. 

The  Latin  term  mansio  is  derived  from  manure, 
signifying  to  pass  the  night  at  a  place  in  travelling. 
On  the  great  Roman  roads  the  mansiones  were  at 
the  same  distance  from  one  another  as  on  those  of 
the  Persian  empire.  They  were  originally  called 
castra,  being  probably  mere  places  of  encampment 
formed  by  making  earthen  entrenchments.  In 
process  of  time  they  included,  not  only  barracks 
and  magazines  of  provisions  (horrea)  for  the  troops, 
but  commodious  buildings  adapted  for  the  reception 
of  travellers  of  all  ranks,  and  even  of  the  emperor 
himself,  if  he  should  have  occasion  to  visit  them. 
At  those  stations  the  cisiarii  kept  gigs  for  hire  and 
for  conveying  government  despatches.  [Cisium  ; 
Essedum.]  The  mansio  was  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  an  officer  called  mansionarius. 

Besides  the  post-stations  at  the  end  of  each 
day's  journey,  there  were  on  the  Roman  military 
ways  others  at  convenient  intervals,  which  were 
used  merely  to  change  horses  or  to  take  refresh- 
ment, and  which  were  called  mutationes  (aWayal), 
There  were  four  or  five  mutationes  to  one  mansio. 
The  Itinerarium  a  Burdigala  Hierusalem  usque, 
which  is  a  road-book  drawn  up  about  the  time  of 
Constantine,  mentions  in  order  the  mansiones  from 
Bourdeaux  to  Jerusalem  with  the  intervening 
mutationes,  and  other  more  considerable  places, 
which  are  called  either  civitates,  vici,  or  castella. 
The  number  of  leagues  (leugae)  or  of  miles  between 
one  place  and  another  is  also  set  down.      [J.  Y.] 

MANTE'LE  {x€lP^/jLaKTP0Vi  xe'P€KMa76*°")»  & 
napkin.  The  circumstance,  that  forks  were  not 
invented  in  ancient  times,  gave  occasion  to  the  use 
of  napkins  at  meals  to  wipe  the  fingers  (Xen.  Cyrop. 
i.  3.  §  51) ;  also  when  the  meal  was  finished,  and 
even  before  it  commenced,  an  apparatus  was  car- 
ried round  for  washing  the  hands.  A  basin,  called 
in  Latin  maUuvium  (Festus,  s.  v.),  and  in  Greek 
X^pvtrp,  x*Pvl&QV)  or  X*tp6vnrrpov,  was  held  under 
the  hands  to  receive  the  water,  which  was  poured 
upon  them  out  of  a  ewer  (urceolus).  Thus  Homer 
describes  the  practice,  and  according  to  the  ac- 
count of  a  recent  traveller,  it  continues  unchanged 
in  the  countries  to  which  his  description  referred. 
(Fellow's  Journal,  1838,  p.  153.)  The  boy  or 
Blave  who  poured  out  the  water,  also  held  the 
napkin  or  towel  for  wiping  the  hands  dry.  The 
word  mappa,  said  to  be  of  Carthaginian  origin 
(Quintil.  i.  5.  §  57),  denoted  a  smaller  kind  of 
napkin,  or  a  handkerchief,  which  the  guests  car- 
ried with  them  to  table.  (Hor.  Sat.  ii.  4.  81,  ii. 
8.  63.)  The  mantele,  as  it  was  larger  than  the 
mappa,  was  sometimes  used  as  a  table-cloth. 
(Martial,  xii.  29,  xiv.  138.) 

The  napkins  thus  used  at  table  were  commonly 
made  of  coarse  unbleached  linen  (wfjioKlvtp,  Athen. 
ix.  79).  Sometimes,  however,  they  were  of  fine 
linen  {^Krpifxp.ara  Kaynrpb,  <rivdow<}>7J,  Philoxenus, 
ap.  Athen.  ix.  77).  Sometimes  they  were  woollen 
with  a  soft  and  even  nap  (ionsis  mantelia  mllis, 
Virg.  Georg.  iv.  377,  Am.  i.  702).  Those  made 
of  Asbestos  must  have  been  rare.  The  Romans 
in  the  time  of  the  emperors  used  linen  napkins 
embroidered  or  interwoven  with  gold  (Lamprid. 
Heliogab.  27,  Al.  Severus,  37, 40),  and  the  traveller 
already  quoted  informs  us  that  this  luxury  still 
continues  in  the  East.  Napkins  were  also  worn 
by  women  as  a  head-dress,  in  which  case  they 
were  of  fine  materials  and  gay  colours.  (Athen.  ix. 
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79.)  These  were  no  doubt  put  on  in  a  variety  of 
elegant  ways,  resembling  those  which  are  in  use 
among  the  females  of  Italy,  Greece,  and  Asia 
Minor,  at  the  present  day. 

MANTIKE  (navTiKiu)     [Divjnatio.] 

MANU'BIAE.     [Spolia.] 

MANUM,  CONVENTIO  IN.  [Matri- 
monii™.] 

MANUMI'SSIO  was  the  form  by  which  slaves 
and  persons  In  Mancipii  causa  were  released  from 
those  conditions  respectively. 

There  were  three  modes  of  effecting  a  Jnsta  et 
Legitima  Manumissio,  namely,  Vindicta,  Censss, 
and  Testamentum,  which  are  enumerated  both  by 
Gaius  and  Ulpian  {Frag,  i.)  as  existing  in  their 
time.  (Compare  Cic.  Top.  2,  and  Plautus,  Cos.  ii. 
8.  68.)  Of  these  the  Manumissio  by  Vindicta  is 
probably  the  oldest,  and  perhaps  was  once  the  only 
mode  of  manumission.  It  is  mentioned  by  Livy 
as  in  use  at  an  early  period  (ii.  5),  and  indeed  he 
states  that  some  persons  refer  the  origin  of  the 
Vindicta  to  the  event  there  related,  and  derive  its 
name  from  Vindicius  ;  the  latter  part,  at  least,  of 
the  supposition  is  of  no  value. 

The  ceremony  of  the  Manumissio  by  the  Vin- 
dicta was  as  follows: — The  master  brought  his 
slave  before  the  magistratus,  and  stated  the  grounds 
(causa)  of  the  intended  manumission.  The  lictor 
of  the  magistratus  laid  a  rod  (festuca)  on  the  head 
of  the  slave,  accompanied  with  certain  formal  words, 
in  which  he  declared  that  he  was  a  free  man  ex 
Jure  Quiritium,  that  is,  "  vindicavit  in  libertatem." 
The  master  in  the  meantime  held  the  slave,  and 
after  he  had  pronounced  the  words  "hunc  ho- 
minem  liberum  volo,"  he  turned  him  round  (mo- 
ment/) turbinis  exit  Marcus  Dama,  Persius,  Sat.  v. 
78)  and  let  him  go  (emisit  e  manu,  or  misit  manu, 
Plaut.  Ctapt.  ii.  3.  48),  whence  the  general  name  of 
the  act  of  manumission.  The  magistratus  then 
declared  him  to  be  free,  in  reference  to  which 
Cicero  (ad  Att.  vii.  2)  seems  to  use  the  word 
"addicere."  The  word  Vindicta  itself,  which  is 
properly  the  res  vindicata,  is  used  for  festuca  by 
Horace  (Sat.  ii.  7.  76).  Plautus  (Mil.  Glor.  iv.  1. 
15)  uses  festuca. 

It  seems  highly  probable  that  this  form  of  Manu- 
missio was  framed  after  the  analogy  of  the  In  jure 
vindicationes  (Gaius,  iv.  16)  ;  and  that  the  lictor 
in  the  case  of  manumission  represented  the  opposite 
claimant  in  the  vindicatio.  (Unterholzner,  Von 
den  formen  der  Manumissio  per  Vindictam  und 
Emancipation  Zeitschrift,  vol.  ii.  p.  139.) 

As  for  the  explanation  of  the  word  Vindicta  see 
Vindiciae  and  Vinmcatio. 

The  Manumissio  by  the  Census  is  thus  briefly 
described  by  Ulpian  :  "  Slaves  were  formerly 
manumitted  by  census,  when  at  the  lustral  census 
(hstrali  censu)  at  Rome  they  gave  in  their  census 
(some  read  nomen  instead  of  census)  at  the  bidding 
of  their  masters."  Persons  In  mancipio  might  also 
obtain  their  manumission  in  this  way.  (Gaius,  i. 
140.)  The  Blave  must  of  course  have  had  a  suffi- 
cient Peculium,  or  the  master  must  have  given  him 
property. 

In  the  absence  of  decisive  testimony  as  to  the 
origin  of  these  two  modes  of  manumissio,  modern 
writers  indulge  themselves  in  a  variety  of  conjec- 
tures. It  may  be  true  that  originally  the  manu- 
mission by  Vindicta  only  gave  libertas  and  not 
civitas  ;  but  this  opinion  is  not  probable.  It  may 
easily  be  allowed  that  in  the  earliest  period  the 
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civitas  could  only  be  conferred  by  the  sovereign 
power,  and  that  therefore  there  could  be  no  effec- 
tual manumission  except  by  the  same  power.  But 
the  form  of  the  Vindicta  itself  supposes,  not  that 
the  person  manumitted  was  a  slave,  but  that  he 
was  a  free  person,  against  whose  freedom  his 
master  made  a  claim.  The  proceeding  before  the 
magistratus  was  in  form  an  assertion  of  the  slave's 
freedom  (manu  asserere  liberali  causa,  Plaut.  Poen. 
iv.  2.  83,  &c),  to  which  the  owner  made  no  de- 
fence, but  he  let  him  go  as  a  free  man.  The 
proceeding  then  resembles  the  In  Jure  Cessio, 
and  was  in  fact  a  fictitious  suit  in  which  freedom 
(libertas)  was  the  matter  in  issue.  It  followed  as 
a  consequence  of  the  fiction,  that  when  the  magis- 
tratus pronounced  in  favour  of  freedom  Ex  jure 
Quiritium,  there  could  be  no  dispute  about  the 
Civitas. 

In  the  case  of  the  Census  the  slave  was  regis- 
tered as  a  citizen  with  his  master's  consent.  The 
assumption  that  the  Vindicta  must  have  originally 
preceded  the  Census,  for  which  there  is  no  evi- 
dence at  all,  is  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  the 
proceeding,  which  was  a  registration  of  the  slave, 
with  his  master's  consent,  as  a  citizen.  A  question 
might  arise  whether  he  should  be  considered  free 
immediately  on  being  entered  on  the  censor's  roll, 
or  not  until  the  lustrum  was  celebrated  (Cic.  de  Or. 
i.  40) ;  and  this  was  a  matter  of  some  importance, 
for  his  acquisitions  were  only  his  own  from  the 
time  when  he  became  a  free  man. 

The  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  confirmed  free- 
dom which  was  given  by  will  (testamentum).  Free- 
dom (libertas)  might  be  given  either  direeto,  that 
is,  as  a  legacy,  or  by  way  of  fideicommissum.  The 
slave  who  was  made  free  direeto,  was  called  orcinus 
libertas  (or  horcinus,  as  in  Ulp.  Frag.),  for  the 
same  reason  perhaps  that  certain  senators  were 
called  Orcini.  (Sueton.  Octav.  35.)  He  who  re- 
ceived his  libertas  by  way  of  fideicommissum,  was 
not  the  libertus  of  the  testator,  but  of  the  person 
who  was  requested  to  manumit  him  (manumissor) '. 
if  the  heres,  who  was  requested  to  manumit,  re- 
fused, he  might  be  compelled  to  manumit  on  appli- 
cation being  made  to  the  proper  authority.  Liber- 
tas might  be  given  by  fideicommissum  to  a  slave  of 
the  testator,  of  his  heres,  or  of  his  legatee,  and  also 
to  the  slave  of  any  other  person  (extraneus).  In 
case  of  libertas  being  thus  given  to  the  slave  of 
any  other  person,  the  gift  of  libertas  was  extin- 
guished, if  the  owner  would  not  sell  the  slave  at  a 
fair  price.  A  slave  who  was  made  conditionally 
free  by  testament,  was  called  Statu  liber,  and  he 
was  the  slave  of  the  heres  until  the  condition  was 
fulfilled.  If  a  Statu  liber  was  sold  by  the  heres, 
or  if  the  ownership  of  him  was  acquired  by  usu- 
capion, he  had  still  the  benefit  of  the  condition:  this 
provision  was  contained  in  the  Law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables.  If  a  slave  was  made  free  and  heres  by 
the  testator's  will,  on  the  death  of  the  testator  he 
became  both  free  and  heres,  whether  he  wished  it 
or  not.  (Gaius,  ii.  153  ;  Ulp.  Frag.  xxii.  11.) 
[Heres.] 

A  manumission  by  adoption  is  spoken  of,  but  no- 
thing is  known  of  it.  (Gell.  v.  19  ;  Inst.  1.  tit.  11. 
s.  12.) 

The  Lex  Aelia  Sentia  laid  various  restrictions  on 
manumission  [Lex  Aelia  Sentia],  particularly  as 
to  slaves  under  thirty  years  of  age.  The  ceremony 
of  manumitting  slaves  above  thirty  years  of  age  had 
become  very  simple  in  the  time  of  Gaius  (i.  20) :  it 
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might  be  in  the  public  road  (in  transitu),  as  when 
the  praetor  or  proconsul  was  going  to  the  bath  or 
the  theatre.  It  was  not  the  place  which  determined 
the  validity  of  such  an  act,  but  it  was  the  cir- 
cumstance of  its  being  done  before  a  competent 
authority. 

The  Lex  Furia  or  Fusia  Caninia  fixed  limits  to 
the  number  of  slaves  who  could  be  manumitted  by 
will.  The  number  allowed  was  a  half,  one  third, 
one  fourth,  and  one  fifth  of  the  whole  number  that 
the  testator  possessed,  according  to  a  scale  fixed  by 
the  lex.  As  its  provisions  only  applied  to  cases 
where  a  man  had  more  than  two  slaves,  the  owner 
of  one  slave  or  of  two  slaves  was  not  affected  by 
this  lex.  It  also  provided  that  the  slaves  to  whom 
freedom  was  given,  should  be  named.  This  lex 
only  applied  to  manumission  by  testament.  It 
was  passed  about  a.  d.  7,  and  several  senatuscon- 
Bulta  were  made  to  prevent  evasions  of  it.  (Sueton. 
Octav.40  ;  Gaius,  i.  42 — 46.)  This  lex  was  re- 
pealed by  Justinian.  (Cod.  5.  tit.  3.  De  lege  Fus, 
Can.  tollenda.) 

A  form  of  manumission  "  inter  amicos  "  is  al- 
luded to  by  Gaius.  This  was  in  fact  no  legal 
manumission,  but  it  was  a  mere  expression  of  the 
master's  wish,  which  would  have  been  sufficient  in 
the  absence  of  all  positive  law.  This  might  be 
done  by  inviting  the  slave  to  table,  writing  him  a 
letter,  or  in  any  other  less  formal  way.  It  is 
stated  that  originally  such  a  gift  of  freedom  could 
be  recalled,  as  to  which  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as 
it  was  not  legal  freedom  ;  but  ultimately  the  prae- 
tor took  persons  who  had  been  made  free  in  this 
manner  under  his  protection,  and  the  Lex  Junia 
Norbana  gave  them  the  status  called  Latinitas. 
[Lex  Junia  Norbana  ;  Latini.] 

A  Manumissio  sacrorum  causa  is  sometimes 
mentioned  as  a  kind  of  manumission,  whereas  the 
words  Sacrorum  causa  point  rather  to  the  grounds 
of  the  manumission  :  the  form  might  be  the  usual 
form.  (Festus,  s.  v.  Manumitti,  Puri;  Savigny, 
Zeitschrift,  vol.  iii.  p.  402.) 

Besides  the  due  observance  of  the  legal  forms, 
it  was  necessary  in  order  to  effect  a  complete  manu- 
mission that  the  manumissor  should  have  the  Qui- 
ritarian  ownership  of  the  slave.  If  the  slave  was 
merely  In  bonis,  he  only  became  a  Latinus  by 
manumission.  A  woman  in  tutela,  and  a  pupillus 
or  pupilla  could  not  manumit.  If  several  persons 
were  joint  owners  (socii)  of  a  slave,  and  one  of  them 
manumitted  the  slave  in  such  form  as  would  have 
effected  complete  manumission$  if  the  slave  had 
been  the  sole  property  of  the  manumissor,  such 
manumissor  lost  his  share  in  the  slave  which  ac- 
crued to  the  other  joint  owner  or  joint  owners. 
Justinian  enacted  that  if  only  one  joint  owner  was 
willing  to  manumit  a  slave,  the  others  might  be 
compelled  to  manumit  on  receiving  the  price  fixed 
by  law  for  their  shares.  If  one  person  had  the 
ususfructus  and  another  the  property  of  a  slave, 
and  the  slave  was  manumitted  by  him  who  had 
the  property,  he  did  not  become  free  till  the  usus- 
fructus had  expired :  in  the  meantime,  however,  he 
had  no  legal  owner  (dominus). 

The  act  of  manumission  established  the  relation 
of  Patronus  and  Libertus  between  the  manumissor 
and  the  manumitted.  [Libertus.]  "When  manu- 
mitted by  a  citizen,  the  Libertus  took  the  praeno- 
men  and  the  gentile  name  of  the  manumissor,  and 
became  in  a  sense  a  member  of  the  Gens  of  his 
patron.     To  these  two  names  he  added  some  other 
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name  as  a  cognomen,  either  some  name  by  which 
he  was  previously  known,  or  some  name  assumed 
on  the  occasion  :  thus  we  find  the  names  L.  Corne- 
lius Chrysogonus,  M.  Tullius  Tiro,  P.  Terentius 
Afer,  and  other  like  names.  If  he  was  manumitted 
by  the  state  as  a  Servus  publicus,  he  received  the 
civitas  and  a  praenomen  and  gentile  name,  or  he 
took  that  of  the  magistratus  before  whom  he  was 
manumitted.  The  slave  also  assumed  the  toga  or 
dress  of  a  Roman  citizen,  shaved  his  head  and  put 
on  a  pilots:  this  last  circumstance  explains  the 
expression  "  servos  ad  pileum  vocare  "  (Liv.  xxiv. 
32),  which  means  to  invite  the  slaves  to  join  in 
some  civil  disturbance  by  promising  them  liberty. 
The  relation  between  a  Patronus  and  Libertus  is 
stated  under  Patronus. 

At  the  time  when  Gaius  wrote,  the  peculiar 
rights  of  Roman  citizens  were  of  less  importance 
than  they  had  been  under  the  republic.  He  states 
that  all  slaves  who  were  manumitted  in  the  proper 
form  and  under  the  proper  legal  conditions,  became 
complete  Roman  citizens.  But  this  could  not  have 
been  so  in  the  earliest  ages.  The  liberti  of  the 
plebeians,  for  instance,  before  their  masters  ob- 
tained the  honores,  could  not  be  in  a  better  con- 
dition than  those  who  manumitted  them,  and  their 
masters  had  not  then  the  complete  civitas.  The 
want  of  ingenuitas  also  affected  their  status  ;  but 
this  continued  to  be  the  case  even  under  the  empire. 
[Ingenul] 

According  to  Dionysius  (iv.  22),  Servius  Tullius 
placed  the  libertini  in  the  four  Urbanae  Tribus. 
In  b.  c.  311,  the  censor  Appius  Claudius  gave  the 
libertini  a  place  in  all  the  tribes.  (Plut.  Poplicol.  7  ; 
Liv.  ix.  46  ;  Diod.  xx.  36.)  In  the  year  b.  c.  304, 
they  were  again  placed  in  the  four  tribus  urbanae 
(Liv.  ix.  46)  ;  but  it  seems  that  the  libertini  did 
not  keep  to  their  tribus,  for  in  b.  c.  220  they  were 
again  placed  in  the  four  urbanae  tribus.  (Liv.  Epit. 
xx.)  In  the  censorship  of  Tiberius  Gracchus, 
B.  c.  169,  they  were  placed  in  one  of  the  tribus 
urbanae  determined  by  lot  (Liv.  xlv.  15  ;  compare 
Dionys.  iv.  22),  or  as  Cicero  {de  Or.  i.  9)  expresses 
it,  the  father  of  Tiberius  and  Caius  Sempronii 
transferred  the  libertini  (nutu  atque  verbo)  into  the 
tribus  urbanae.  Subsequently  by  a  law  of  Aemilius 
Scaurus,  about  b.  c.  116,  they  were  restored  to  the 
four  city  tribes,  and  this  remained  their  condition 
to  the  end  of  the  republic,  though  various  attempts 
were  made  to  give  them  a  better  suffrage.  As  to 
the  attempt  of  the  tribune,  C.  Manilius  b.  c.  58,  to 
give  the  libertini  votes  in  all  the  tribes,  see  Dion 
Cassius  (xxxvi.  25),  and  the  note  of  Reimarus.  As 
to  the  distribution  of  the  libertini  in  the  tribus, 
see  Becker,  Handbueh  der  Rom.  Alterthumer. 

A  tax  was  levied  on  manumission  by  a  Lex 
Manlia,  b.  c.  357 :  it  consisted  of  the  twentieth 
part  of  the  value  of  the  slave,  hence  called  Vicesi- 
ma.     (Liv.  vii.  16,  xxvii.  10  ;  Cic.  ad  Att.  ii.  16.) 

As  to  Manumissio,  see  Becker,  Handbueh  der 
Rom.  AUerthiimer,  2te  Th.  lste  Abth. ;  Dig.  40. 
tit.  1.  De  Manumissionibus.)  [G.  L.] 

MANUS.     [Aes  Manuarium,] 

MANUS  FERREA.     [Harpago.] 

MANUS  INJECTIO  is  one  of  the  five  modi 
or  forms  of  the  Legis  Actio  according  to  Gaius  (iv. 
12).  It  was  in  effect  in  some  cases  a  kind  of 
execution.  The  judicati  manus  injectio  waB  given 
by  the  Twelve  Tables.     The  plaintiff  (actor)  laid 

I  hold  of  the  defendant,  using  the  formal  words 
"  Quod  tu  mihi  judicatUB  sive  damnatus  es  sester- 
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tium  x  milia  quae  dolo  malo  non  Bolvisti  ob  earn 
rem  ego  tibi  sestertium  x  milia  judicati  manus 
injicio. "  The  defendant  who  had  been  condemned 
in  a  certain  sum,  had  thirty  days  allowed  him  to 
make  payment  in,  and  after  that  time  he  was  liable 
to  the  manus  injectio.  The  defendant  was  not 
permitted  to  make  any  resistance,  and  his  only 
mode  of  defence  was  to  find  some  responsible  per- 
son (vindex)  who  would  undertake  his  defence  (pro 
eo  lege  agere).  If  he  found  no  vindex,  the  plaintiff 
might  carry  the  defendant  to  his  house  and  keep 
him  in  confinement  for  sixty  days,  during  which 
time  his  name  and  the  amount  of  his  debt  were 
proclaimed  at  three  successive  nundinae.  If  no 
one  paid  the  debt,  the  defendant  might  be  put  to 
death  or  sold.  (Gell.  xx.  1.)  According  to  the 
words  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  the  person  must  be 
brought  before  the  Praetor  (in  Jus),  which  of  course 
means  that  he  must  be  seized  first:  if  when 
brought  before  the  praetor,  he  did  not  pay  the 
money  (ni  Judicatum  solvit)  or  find  a  vindex,  he 
might  be  carried  off  and  put  in  chains,  apparently 
without  the  formality  of  an  addictio.  The  Lex 
Publilia,  evidently  following  the  analogy  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  allowed  the  manus  injectio  in  the 
case  of  money  paid  by  a  sponsor,  if  the  sponsor  was 
not  repaid  in  six  months.  The  Lex  Furia  de 
Sponsu  allowed  it  against  him  who  had  exacted 
from  a  sponsor  more  than  his  just  proportion 
(virilis pars).  These  and  other  leges  allowed  the 
manus  injectio  pro  judicato,  because  in  these  cases 
the  claim  of  the  plaintiff  was  equivalent  to  a  claim 
of  a  res  judicata.  Other  leges  granted  the  manus 
injectio  pura,  that  is,  non  pro  judicato,  as  the  Lex 
Furia  Testamentaria  and  the  Marcia  adversus 
feneratores.  But  in  these  cases  the  defendant  might 
withdraw  himself  from  the  manus  injectio  (manum 
sibi  depellere),  and  defend  his  cause  ;  but  it  would 
appear  that  he  could  only  relieve  himself  from  this 
seizure,  by  actually  undertaking  to  defend  himself 
by  legal  means.  Accordingly,  if  we  follow  the 
analogy  of  the  old  law,  it  was  in  these  cases  an 
execution  if  the  defendant  chose  to  let  it  be  so ; 
if  he  did  not,  it  was  the  same  as  serving  him 
with  process  to  appear  before  the  Praetor.  A  lex, 
the  name  of  which  is  obliterated  in  Gaius,  allowed 
the  person  seized  to  defend  his  own  cause  except 
in  the  case  of  a  "judicatus,"  and  "  is  pro  quo 
depensum  est ;"  and  consequently  in  the  two  latter 
cases  even  after  the  passing  of  this  lex,  a  man  was 
bound  to  find  a  vindex.  This  continued  the  practice 
so  long  as  the  Legis  Actiones  were  in  use  ; 
"  whence,"  says  Gaius  (iv.  25),  "  in  our  time  a 
man  '  cum  quo  judicati  depensive  agitur '  is  com- 
pelled to  give  security  '  judicatum  solvi.' "  From 
this  we  may  conclude  that  the  vindex  in  the  old 
time  was  liable  to  pay,  if  he  could  find  no  good  de- 
fence to  the  plaintiff's  claim  ;  for  as  the  vindex 
could  "  lege  agere,"  though  the  defendant  could  not, 
we  must  assume  that  he  might  show,  if  he  could, 
that  the  plaintiff  had  no  ground  of  complaint ;  as, 
for  instance,  that  he  had  been  paid  ;  and  that  if 
he  had  no  good  defence,  he  must  pay  the  debt 
bimself.  The  subject  of  the  manus  injectio  is 
discussed  by  Puchta,  Inst.  ii.  §  160,  162,  179,  iii- 
§269.  [G.L.] 

MAPPA.     [Mantele.] 

MARIS  (f-dpis,  fiip-ns,  Hesych.  fidpia-rov),  a 
Greek  measure  of  capacity,  which,  according  to 
Pollux  (x.  184)  and  Aristotle  (Hist.  An.  viii.  9), 
contained  6  cotylae,  or  nearly  3  pints.     Polyaenus 
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(iv.  3,  §  32)  mentions  a  much  larger  measure  of 
the  same  name,  containing  10  congii,  or  nearly  8 
gallons.  [P.  S.] 

MARSU'PIUM  (impaimiov,  fiahnvTiov),  a 
purse.  (Non.  Marcellus,  s.  v.  ;  Varro,  de  Re  Rust. 
iii.  17  ;  Plaut.  Men.  ii.  1.  29,  ii.  3.  33,  35,  v.  7. 
47,  Poen.  iii.  5.  37,  Rud.  v.  2.  26  ;  Xen.  Conviv. 
iv.  2.) 

The  purse  used  by  the  an- 
cients was  commonly  a  small 
leathern  bag,  and  was  often 
closed  by  being  drawn  together 
at  the  mouth  (avo-iraaTa  j8a- 
\dvria,  Plat.  Conviv.  p.  404, ed. 
Bekker).  Mercury  is  com- 
monly represented  holding  one 
in  his  hand,  of  which  the  an- 
nexed woodcut  from  an  intag- 
lio in  the  Stosch  collection  at 
Berlin,  presents  an  example.  [J.  Y.] 

MA'RTIA  LE'GIO.   [Exercitus,  p.  492,  b.] 
MARTIA'LIS  FLAMEN.     [Flamen.] 
MARTIA'LES  LUDI.    [Ludi  Martiales.] 
MARTY'RIA  (fiapripia),  signifies  strictly  the 
deposition  of  a  witness  in  a  court  of  justice,  though 
the  word  is  applied  metaphorically  to  all  kinds  of 
testimony.     We  shall  here  explain — 1,  what  per- 
sons were  competent  to  be  witnesses  at  Athens ; 
2,  what  was  the  nature  of  their  obligation  ;  3,  in 
what  manner  their  evidence  was  given ;  4,  what 
was  the  punishment  for  giving  false  evidence. 

None  but  freemen  could  be  witnesses.  The  in- 
capacity of  women  may  be  inferred  from  the  gene- 
ral policy  of  the  Athenian  law,  and  the  absence  of 
any  example  in  the  orators  where  a  woman's  evi- 
dence is  produced.  The  same  observation  applies 
to  minors. 

Slaves  were  not  allowed  to  give  evidence,  unless 
upon  examination  by  torture  (pdtravos).  There 
appears  to  have  been  one  exception  to  this  rule, 
viz.,  that  a  slave  might  be  a  witness  against  a  free- 
man in  case  of  a  charge  of  murder  (Antipb.  de 
Morte  Her.  728),  though  Platner  (Att.  Proe.  p. 
215)  thinks  this  only  applied  to  the  giving  infor- 
mation. The  party  who  wished  to  obtain  the  evi- 
dence of  a  slave  belonging  to  his  opponent  chal- 
lenged him  to  give  up  the  slave  to  be  examined 
(^{7)'tei  tov  Sov\ov).  The  challenge  was  called 
irp6ic\7i<ns.  The  owner,  if  he  gave  him  up,  was 
said  ^KSovyai  or  irapafiovvai.  But  he  was  not 
obliged  so  to  do,  and  the  general  practice  was  to 
refuse  to  give  up  slaves,  which  perhaps  arose  from 
humanity,  though  the  opponent  always  ascribed  it 
to  a  fear  lest  the  truth  should  be  elicited.  The 
orators  affected  to  eonsider  the  evidence  of  slaves, 
wrung  from  them  by  torture,  more  valuable  and 
trustworthy  than  that  of  freemen  ;  but  it  must  be 
observed,  they  always  use  this  argument  when  the 
slave  had  not  been  examined.  (Demosth.  c.  Aphob. 
848,  c.  Onet.  874  ;  Hudtwalcker,  Ueber  die  Did-  ■ 
teten,  p.  44,  &c.) 

Citizens  who  had  been  disfranchised  (^tv""- 
fievoi)  could  not  appear  as  witnesses  (any  more 
than  as  jurors  or  plaintiffs)  in  a  court  of  justice  ; 
for  they  had  lost  all  honourable  rights  and  pri- 
vileges. (Demosth.  e.  Neaer.  1353;  Wachsmuth, 
vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  244.)  But  there  was  no  objection 
to  alien  freemen.  (Demosth.  o.  Laor.  927,  929 ; 
Aeschin.  de  Pais.  Leg.  49,  ed.  Steph.)  We  learn 
from  Harpocration  (s.  v.  AiafiapTvpla)  that  in  ac- 
tions against  freemen  for  neglect  of  duty  to  theii 
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patrons  (iiroorao-fou  Sinai)  foreigners  were  not  al- 
lowed to  put  in  an  affidavit,  that  the  action  was 
not  maintainable  (fi-h  sivayiiyi/iov  elvat).  But  this 
can  hardly  be  considered  an  exception,  for  such 
affidavits  gave  an  undue  advantage  to  the  party 
for  whom  they  were  made. 

Neither  of  the  parties  to  a  cause  was  competent 
to  give  evidence  for  himself,  though  each  was  com- 
pelled to  answer  the  questions  put  by  the  other. 
The  law  declared  roiv  avriSiKotv  indvayKes  tivat 
iuroKplvairOai  aWfaois  to  ipwribfievoj/,  paprvpeiv 
U  p.\\.  (Demosh.  c.  Staph.  1131.)  That  the  friends 
of  the  party,  who  pleaded  for  him  (called  avviryo- 
poi),  were  not  incompetent  to  give  evidence,  ap- 
pears from  the  fragment  of  Isaeus,  pro  Euphil.,  and 
also  from  Aeschines,  who,  on  his  trial  for  miscon- 
duct in  the  embassy,  calls  Phocion  to  assist  him 
both  as  a  witness  and  an  advocate.  (Z>e  Fals.  Leg. 
pp.  51,  S3,  ed.  Steph.) 

The  obligation  to  attend  as  a  witness,  both  in 
civil  and  criminal  proceedings,  and  to  give  such 
evidence  as  he  is  able  to  give,  arises  out  of  the 
duty  which  every  man  owes  to  the  state  ;  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  persons  (ex- 
cept the  parties  themselves)  were  exempted  from 
this  obligation.  The  passages  which  Platner  {Att. 
Proc.  p.  217)  and  Schomann  (Att.  Proe.  p.  671) 
cite  in  support  of  the  contrary  view,  prove  nothing 
more  than  that  the  near  relations  of  a  party  were 
reluctant  to  give  evidence  against  him ;  whereas  the 
fact  that  they  were  bound  by  law  to  give  evidence 
may  be  inferred  from  Demosthenes  (c.  Aphob.  849, 
850,  855). 

The  party  who  desired  the  evidence  of  a  wit- 
ness, summoned  him  to  attend  for  that  purpose. 
The  summons  was  called  TrpiaKhyins.  (Demosth. 
e.  Timoth  1194.)  If  the  witness  promised  to 
attend  and  failed  to  do  so,  he  was  liable  to  an 
action  called  Sluy  \etnro[mprvpiov.  Whether  he 
promised  or  not,  he  was  bound  to  attend,  and  if 
his  absence  caused  injury  to  the  party,  he  was 
liable  to  an  action  (jS'lkti  $\dSt]s).  This  is  the 
probable  distinction  between  these  forms  of  action, 
as  to  which  there  has  been  much  doubt  (Meier 
and  Schomann,  Att.  Proc.  p.  387  ;  Platner,  Att. 
Proc.  p.  221.) 

The  attendance  of  the  witness  was  first  required 
at  the  avdicpio-is,  where  he  was  to  make  his  deposi- 
tion before  the  superintending  magistrate  (lyyefiiiv 
StKaffTTjpiov).  The  party  in  whose  favour  he  ap- 
peared, generally  wrote  the  deposition  at  home 
upon  a  whitened  board  or  tablet  (\e\cvicaii4mv 
ypa/j.fiaT£tov),  which  he  brought  with  him  to  the 
magistrate's  office,  and,  when  the  witness  had  de- 
posed thereto,  put  into  the  box  (ex^os)  in  which 
all  the  documents  in  the  cause  were  deposited.  If 
the  deposition  were  not  prepared  beforehand,  as 
must  always  have  been  the  case  when  the  party 
was  not  exactly  aware  what  evidence  would  be 
given,  or  when  any  thing  took  place  before  the 
magistrate  which  could  not  be  foreseen,  as  for  in- 
stance a  challenge,  or  question  and  answer  by  the 
parties  ;  in  such  a  case  it  was  usual  to  write  down 
the  evidence  upon  a  waxen  tablet.  The  difference 
between  these  methods  was  much  the  same  as  be- 
tween writing  with  a  pen  on  paper,  and  with  a 
pencil  on  a  date ;  the  latter  could  easily  be  rubbed 
out  and  written  over  again  if  necessary.  (Demosth. 
c.  Steph.  1132.)  If  the  witness  did  not  attend, 
his  evidence  was  nevertheless  put  into  the  box, 
that  is,  such  evidence  as  the  party  intended  him 
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to  give,  or  thought  he  might  give,  at  the  trial.  For 
all  testimonial  evidence  was  required  to  be  in  writ- 
ing, in  order  that  there  might  be  no  mistake  about 
the  terms,  and  the  witness  might  leave  no  subter- 
fuge for  himself  when  convicted  of  falsehood. 
(Demosth.  c.  Steph.  1115,  1130.)  The  avdtcpurn 
might  last  several  days,  and,  so  long  as  it  lasted, 
fresh  evidence  might  be  brought,  but  none  could 
be  brought  after  the  last  day,  when  the  box  was 
sealed  by  the  magistrate,  and  kept  so  by  him  till 
the  day  of  trial.  (Demosth.  c.  Aphob.  836,  c.  Boeot. 
de  Nom.  999,  c.  Euerg.  et  Mnes.  1143,  c.  Conon. 
1265.) 

The  form  of  a  deposition  was  simple.  The  fol- 
lowing example  is  from  Demosthenes  (c.  Lacr. 
927)  :  —  "  Archenomides  son  of  Archedamas  of 
Anagyrus  testifies,  that  articles  of  agreement  were 
deposited  with  him  by  Androcles  of  Sphettus, 
Nausicrates  of  Carystus,  Artemon  and  Apollodorus 
both  of  Phaselus,  and  that  the  agreement  is  still  in 
his  hands."  Here  we  must  observe  that  when- 
ever a  document  was  put  in  evidence  at  the  trial, 
as  an  agreement,  a  will,  the  evidence  of  a  slave,  a 
challenge,  or  an  answer  given  by  either  party  at 
the  amnpitris,  it  was  certified  by  a  witness,  whose 
deposition  was  at  the  same  time  produced  and 
read.  (Demosth.  pro  Phorm.  946,  949,  957,  c. 
Phaenipp.  1046,  c.  Steph.  1120.) 

The  witness,  whether  he  had  attended  before 
the  magistrate  or  not,  was  obliged  to  be  present  at 
the  trial,  in  order  to  confirm  his  testimony.  The 
only  exception  was,  when  he  was  ill  or  out  of  the 
country,  in  which  case  a  commission  might  be  sent 
to  examine  him.  [Ecmartykia.]  All  evidence 
was  produced  by  the  party  during  his  own  speech, 
the  KKeijiiSpa  being  stopped  for  that  purpose. 
(Isaeus,  de  Pyrr.  her.  39,  ed.  Steph.  ;  Demosth.  c. 
Evbul.  1305.)  The  witness  was  called  by  an 
officer  of  the  court,  and  mounted  on  the  raised 
platform  (iSijjiia)  of  the  speaker,  while  his  deposi- 
tion was  read  over  to  him  by  the  clerk  ;  he  then 
signified  his  assent,  either  by  express  words,  or 
bowing  his  head  in  silence.  (Lys.  de  Eratos.  Mart. 
94,  ed.  Steph. ;  Aesch.  de  Fals.  Leg.  49,  ed.  Steph. ; 
Demosth.  c.  Mid.  560,  c.  Phorm.  913,  c.  Steph. 
1109.  c.  Evbul.  1305.)  In  the  editions  that  we 
have  of  the  orators  we  see  sometimes  Maprvpia 
written  (when  evidence  is  produced)  and  some- 
times Mdprvpes.  The  student  must  not  be  de- 
ceived by  this,  and  suppose  that  sometimes  the 
deposition  only  was  read,  sometimes  the  witnesses 
themselves  were  present.  The  old  editors  merely 
followed  the  language  of  the  orators,  who  said 
"  call  the  witnesses,"  or  "  mount  up  witnesses,"  or 
"  the  clerk  shall  read  you  the  evidence  "  or  some- 
thing to  the  same  effect,  varying  the  expression 
according  to  their  fancy.  (See  Lys.  pro  Mantith. 
147,  ed.  Steph.  ;  Isaeus,  de  Pyrr.  Iter.  45,  ed. 
Steph.  ;  Demosth.  c.  Callipp.  1236,  c.  Neaer. 
1352.) 

If  the  witness  was  hostile,  he  was  required 
either  to  depose  to  the  statement  read  over  to  him, 
or  to  take  an  oath  that  he  knew  nothing  about  it 
(fiaprvpe7v  ?)  Qo/u/ieiv).  One  or  the  other  he 
was  compelled  to  do,  or  if  he  refused,  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  pay  a  fine  of  a  thousand  drachms  to  the 
state,  which  sentence  was  immediately  proclaimed 
by  the  officer  of  the  court,  who  was  commanded 
KATjTeueip  or  &c/cAijte ueij<  ovtov,  i.  e.  to  give  him 
notice  that  he  was  in  contempt  and  had  incurred 
the  fine.  (Demosth.  c.  Aphob.  850,  c.  Neaer.  1373, 
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c.  Theocr.  1324  ;  Aesch.  c.  Timarch.  10,  ed.  Steph.; 
Isaeus,  de  Astyph.  Iier.  76,  ed.  Steph.,  c.  Leocr. 
150,  ed.  Steph. ;  Meier  and  Schomann,  Att.  Proc. 
p.  672  ;  Plata.  Att.  Proc.  p.  219.) 

An  oath  was  usually  taken  by  the  witness  at 
the  av&Kpuris,  where  he  was  sworn  by  the  opposite 
party  at  an  altar  (npbs  rbv  fiap-bv  QapKiaBtf).  If 
he  had  not  attended  at  the  avuitpuns,  he  might  be 
sworn  afterwards  in  court ;  as  was  always  the  case 
when  a  witness  took  the  oath  of  denial  (e|i6|UO<re). 
In  the  passage  just  cited  from  Lycurgus,  the  ex- 
pression \uG6vTas  ra  Upk  means  nothing  more 
than  touching  the  altar  or  its  appurtenances,  and 
has  no  reference  to  victims.  (Valckenaer,  Opusc. 
Philol.  vol.  i.  pp.  37 — 39.)  Whether  the  witness 
was  always  bound  to  take  an  oath,  is  a  doubtful 
point.  (See  Demosth.  c.  Coron.  1265,  c.  Steph. 
1119,  c.  Eitbid.  1305  ;  Aesch.  de  Pah.  Leg.  49, 
ed.  Steph.  ;  Schomann,  Att.  Proc.  p.  675.) 

The  oath  of  the  witness  (the  ordinary  v6p.ifws 
'6pKos)  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  oath 
taken  by  one  of  the  parties,  or  by  some  friend  or 
other  person  out  of  court,  with  a  view  to  decide 
the  cause  or  some  particular  point  in  dispute.  This 
was  taken  by  the  consent  of  the  adversary,  upon  a 
challenge  given  and  accepted  ;  it  was  an  oath  of  a 
more  solemn  kind,  sworn  by  (or  upon  the  heads  of) 
the  children  of  the  party  swearing  (koto;  ruv 
jrai'oW),  or  by  perfect  or  full-grown  victims  (ko.6' 
Upwv  tc\€iW),  and  often  with  curses  upon  himself 
or  his  family  (kot  ^|«Aeias),  and  sometimes  was 
accompanied  with  peculiar  rites,  such  as  passing 
through  fire  (Sio  toD  7rwpiis).  The  mother,  or 
other  female  relation  of  the  party  (who  could  not 
be  a  witness)  was  at  liberty  to  take  this  oath. 
(Demosth.  c.  Aphob.  852,  c.  Boeot.  de  Dote,  1011, 
c.  Timoth.  1203,  c.  Cattipp.  1240,  c.  Conon.  1269, 
c.  Neaer.  1365 ;  Wachsmuth,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  335  ; 
Hudtwalcker,  pp.  52 — 57.) 

On  some  extraordinary  occasions  we  find  that 
freemen  were  put  to  the  torture  by  a  special  de- 
cree of  the  people  or  the  senate  ;  as  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  mutilated  Hermes  busts  (Thirlwall, 
Hist,  of  Greece,  c.  25.  p.  393) ;  and  they  were  less 
scrupulous  about  aliens  than  about  citizens  ;  but 
(as  a  general  rule)  it  is  certain  that  freemen  could 
not  be  tortured  in  courts  of  justice,  and  even  an 
emancipated  slave,  Demosthenes  says  it  would  be 
an  act  of  impiety  (ovft  bcrtov)  to  give  up  for  such 
a  purpose.  (Demosth.  c.  Apliob.  856,  c.  Timoth. 
1200  ;  Meier,  Att.  Proc.  p.  684.) 

With  respect  to  hearsay  evidence  see  Ecu  ar- 
tyria  :  and  with  respect  to  the  affidavit  called 
SiafiapTvpia,  see  Heres,  p.  597,  a. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  only  of  causes  which 
came  before  the  dicasts  in  the  ordinary  way,  and 
have  said  nothing  of  those  which  were  decided  by 
the  public  arbitrators.  The  above  remarks,  how- 
ever, will  equally  apply  to  the  latter,  if  the  reader 
will  bear  in  mind  that  the  arbitrator  performed  the 
duties  of  the  magistrate  at  the  avinpiais  as  well  as 
those  of  the  SiKatrrai  at  the  trial.  He  heard  the 
witnesses  and  received  the  depositions  from  day  to 
day,  as  long  as  he  sat,  and  kept  the  l-fivcs  open 
until  the  last  day  (nvplav  Tip-epuv).  (See  Demosth. 
c.  Mid.  541,  c.  Timoth.  1199;  Meier  and  Scho- 
mann, Att.  Proc.  p.  676.) 

If  the  witness  in  a  cause  gave  false  evidence, 
the  injured  party  was  at  liberty  to  bring  an  action 
against  him  (Siictj  ^/evdop.aprvpiuv)  to  recover  com- 
pensation. -  The  proceeding  was  sometimes  called 
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MffKn^is,  and  the  plaintiff  was  said  eirto-K^irreir. 
flai  T7?  fiaprvpltf  or  t<j>  jiiprvpi  (Isaeus,  de  Pyrr. 
her.  39,  de  Dicaeog.  her.  52,  ed.  Steph. ;  Demosth. 
c.  Aphob.  846,  856  ;  Harpocr.  s.  v.  'Eireo-K^oTo). 
This  cause  was  probably  tried  before  the  same  pre- 
siding magistrate  as  the  one  in  which  the  evidence 
was  given.  (Meier,  Att.  Proc.  p.  45.)  The  form 
of  the  plaintiff's  bill,  and  of  the  defendant's  plea 
in  denial,  will  be  found  in  Demosthenes  (c.  Steph. 
1115).  From  the  same  passage  we  also  learn  that 
the  action  for  false  testimony  was  a  Tip.r}rbs  p/yoV, 
in  which  the  plaintiff  laid  his  own  damages  in  the 
bill ;  and  from  Demosthenes  (c.  Aphob.  849,  859), 
it  appears  that  the  dicasts  had  power  not  only 
to  give  damages  to  the  plaintiff,  but  also  to  inflict 
the  penalty  of  arifila  by  a  Trpoarlp^ais.  (See  also 
Isaeus,  de  Dicaeog.  her.  52.)  A  witness  who  had 
been  a  third  time  convicted  of  giving  false  testi- 
mony was  ipso  jure  disfranchised.  (Meier,  Att. 
Proc.  p.  383.)  The  main  question  to  be  tried  in 
the  cause  against  the  witness  was,  whether  his 
evidence  was  true  or  false  ;  hut  another  question 
commonly  raised  was,  whether  his  evidence  was 
material  to  the  decision  of  the  previous  cause.  (De- 
mosth. c.  Euerg.  et  Mnes.  1139,  1161,  c.  Apliob. 
853—856,  c.  Steph.  1117;  Platner.  Att.  Proc. 
vol.  i.  p.  400,  &c.) 

When  a  witness,  by  giving  false  evidence  against 
a  man  upon  a  criminal  trial,  had  procured  his  con- 
viction, and  the  convict  was  sentenced  to  such  a 
punishment  (for  instance,  death  or  banishment)  as 
rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  bring  an  action, 
any  other  person  was  allowed  to  institute  a  public 
prosecution  against  the  witness,  either  by  a  ypatpb, 
or  perhaps  by  an  elo,ayyi\ia  or  irpoioMi.  (Andoc. 
de  Myst.  4  ;  Platner,  Att.  Proc.  p.  411  ;  Meier, 
Att.  Proc.  p.  382.) 

After  the  conviction  of  the  witness,  an  action 
might  be  maintained  against  the  party  who  sub- 
orned him  to  give  false  evidence,  called  S(kt| 
KaKorexviaiy.  (Demosth.  c.  Timoth.  1201,  c.  Euerg. 
et  Mnes.  1139.)  And  it  is  not  improbable  that  a 
similar  action  might  be  brought  against  a  person, 
who  had  procured  false  evidence  to  be  given  of  a 
defendant  having  been  summoned,  after  the  con- 
viction of  the  witness  in  a  ypa<pi)  iJ/euSoKATjTefas. 
(Meier,  Alt.  Proc.  p.  759.) 

It  appears  that  in  certain  cases  a  man  who  had 
lost  a  cause  was  enabled  to  obtain  a  reversal  of  the 
judgment  (Size?)  avaSmos),  by  convicting  a  certain 
number  of  the  adverse  witnesses  of  false  testimony. 
Thus  in  inheritance  causes  the  law  enacted  fay 
a\q>  ris  ruv  ^/evdopxtpTvpLuv,  ird\iv  ££  ct,px*is 
eTvai  Trepl  ai/Tui/  tos  K-h^eis.  (Isaeus,  de  Hagn. 
Iter.  88,  ed.  Steph.,  de  Dicaeog.  her.  50,  51.)  This 
was  the  more  necessary,  on  account  of  the  facility 
afforded  to  the  parties  to  stop  the  progress  of  these 
causes  by  affidavits,  and  also  because  no  money 
could  compensate  an  Athenian  for  the  loss  of  an 
inheritance.  The  same  remedy  was  given  by  the 
law  to  those  who  had  been  convicted  in  a  Si'otj 
^ev^OfiapTvpi&v  or  in  a  ypatp^  %tvias.  In  the  last 
case  the  convicted  person,  who  proceeded  against 
the  witness,  was  compelled  to  remain  in  prison 
until  the  determination  of  his  suit.  (Demosth. 
c.  Timocr.  741.)  We  are  informed  that  these  are 
the  only  cases  in  which  a  judgment  was  allowed 
to  be  reversed  in  this  way  ;  but  whether  there 
were  not  more  cases  than  these  has  been  justly 
doubted  by  Schomann  (Att.  P'-oc.  761).  The 
Scholiast  on  Plato  (Leg.  xi.  14)  is  evidently  wrong 
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in  supposing  that  it  was  necessary  tinder  the  Athe- 
nian law  to  convict  more  than  half  the  number  of 
the  witnesses.  This  appears  from  the  passage  above 
cited  from  Isaeus  on  the  estate  of  Hagnias. 

We  conclude  by  noticing  a  few  expressions. 
MapTvpeiv  rivt  is  to  testify  in  favour  of  a  man, 
KorafiaprvpeTu  twos  to  testify  against.  Mc,prv- 
pecrdcu  to  call  to  witness  (a  word  used  poetically), 
Biafiapr&peo'daL  and  sometimes  iwifiapT^peffdat, 
robs  irap6vTas,  to  call  upon  those  who  are  present 
to  take  notice  of  what  passes,  with  a  view  to  give 
evidence.  (Demosth.  c.  Euerg.  et  Mnes.  1150.) 
VevSofiapTvpeiv  and  iiriopKetv  are  never  used  in- 
differently, which  affords  some  proof  that  testi- 
mony was  not  necessarily  on  oath.  The  fidprvs 
(witness  in  the  cause)  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  KkT)T7)p  or  K\-f}rwp,  who  merely  gave  evidence 
of  the  summons  to  appear.  [C.  R.  K-] 

MASTE'RES  (fuurrrjpes).  [Zetetae.] 
MASTI'GIA.  [Flagrum.] 
MASTIGO'PHORI  or  MASTIGO'NOMI 
(p.affTtyo<j>6poi  or  fxaanyovSfioi),  the  name  of  the 
lower  police  officers  in  the  Greek  states,  who  car- 
ried into  execution  the  corporal  punishments  in- 
flicted by  the  higher  magistrates.  Thus  Lycurgua 
assigned  mastigophori  to  the  Paedonomus  at  Sparta, 
who  had  the  general  superintendence  of  the  edu- 
cation of  the  boys.  (Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  ii.  2,  iv.  6  ; 
Plut.  Lye.  1 7*)  In  the  theatre  the  mastigophori 
preserved  order,  and  were  stationed  for  this  pur- 
pose in  the  orchestra,  near  the  thymele.  (Schol. 
ad  Plat.  p.  99,  Ruhnken  ;  Lucian,  Pise.  33.)  In 
the  Olympic  games  the  fiaGSovxot  performed  the 
same  duties.  At  Athens  they  were  discharged  by 
the  public  slaves,  called  bowmen  (to£oVch),  or 
Scythians  (Ztcvdcu),  [Demosii.] 
MATARA.  [Hasta,  p.  589,  a.] 
MATERFAMI'LIAS.  [Matrimonium.] 
MATHEMA'TICI.  [Astrologia.] 
MATRA'LIA,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Rome 
every  year  on  the  1 1th  of  June,  in  honour  of  the 
goddess  Mater  Matuta,  whose  temple  stood  in  the 
Forum  Boarium.  It  was  celebrated  only  by  Ro- 
man matrons,  and  the  sacrifices  offered  to  the  god- 
dess consisted  of  cakes  baked  hi  pots  of  earthen- 
ware. (Varro,  de  Ling.  Lot.  iv.  p.  31,  Bip.  ;  Ovid. 
Fast.  vi.  475,  &c.)  Slaves  were  not  allowed  to 
take  part  in  the  solemnities,  or  to  enter  the  temple 
of  the  goddess.  One  slave,  however,  was  admitted 
by  the  matrons,  but  only  to  be  exposed  to  a  humi- 
liating treatment,  for  one  of  the  matrons  gave  her 
a  blow  on  the  cheek  and  then  sent  her  away  from 
the  temple.  The  matrons  on  this  occasion  took 
with  them  the  children  of  their  sisters,  but  not 
their  own,  held  them  in  their  arms,  and  prayed  for 
their  welfare.  (Plut.  Camil.  5,  Quaest.  Rom.  p. 
267.)  The  statue  of  the  goddess  was  then  crowned 
with  a  garland,  by  one  of  the  matrons  who  had 
not  yet  lost  a  husband.  (Tertull.  Monogam.  c.  17.) 
The  Greek  writers  and  their  Roman  followers, 
who  identify  the  Mater  Matuta  with  Leucothea  or 
Ino,  explain  the  ceremonies  of  the  Matralia  by 
means  of  the  mythological  stories  which  relate  to 
these  Greek  goddesses.  But  the  real  import  of 
the  worship  of  the  Mater  Matuta  appears  to  have 
been  to  inculcate  upon  mothers  the  principle,  that 
they  ought  to  take  care  of  the  children  of  their 
sisters  as  much  as  of  their  own,  and  that  they 
should  not  leave  them  to  careless  slaves,  the  con- 
tempt for  whom  was  symbolically  expressed  by 
the  Infliction  of  a  blow  on  the  cheek  of  the  one 
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admitted  into  the  temple.    (Compare  Hartung,  Die 
Relig.  der  Romer,  vol.  ii.  p.  75.)  [L.  S.] 

MATRIMO'NIUM,  NU'PTIAE  (ydftos), 
marriage.  1.  Greek.  The  ancient  Greek  legist 
lators  considered  the  relation  of  marriage  as  a 
matter  not  merely  of  private,  but  also  of  public  01 
general  interest.  This  was  particularly  the  case 
at  Sparta,  where  the  subordination  of  private  in- 
terests and  happiness  to  the  real  or  supposed  exi- 
gencies of  the  state  was  strongly  exemplified  in  the 
regulations  on  this  subject.  For  instance,  by  the 
laws  of  Lycurgus,  criminal  proceedings  might  be 
taken  against  those  who  married  too  late  (ypatyfy 
dtyiyafiiov)  or  unsuitably  (ypa<p)]  Katcoyafilov),  as 
well  as  against  those  who  did  not  marry  at  all 
(ypa<p)i  ay  a/xiov).  (Pollux,  viii.  40  ;  Plut.  Lycurg, 
15.)  These  regulations  were  founded  on  the 
generally  recognised  principle,  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  every  citizen  to  raise  up  a  strong  and  healthy 
progeny  of  legitimate  children  to  the  state.  (Mul- 
ler,  Dorians,  iv.  4.  §  3.)  So  entirely,  in  fact,  did 
the  Spartans  consider  the  reKvoiroita,  or  the  pro* 
duction  of  children,  as  the  main  object  of  marriage, 
and  an  object  which  the  state  was  bound  to  pro- 
mote, that  whenever  a  woman  had  no  children  by 
her  own  husband,  she  was  not  only  allowed,  but 
even  required  by  the  laws,  to  cohabit  with  another 
man.  (Xen.  de  Rep.  Lac.  i.  8.)  On  the  same 
principle,  and  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  extinction  of  his  family,  the  Spartan  king, 
Anaxandrides,  was  allowed  to  cohabit  with  two 
wives,  for  whom  he  kept  two  separate  establish- 
ments :  a  case  of  bigamy,  which,  as  Herodotus 
(vi.  39,  40)  observes,  was  not  at  all  consistent 
with  Spartan  nor  indeed  with  Hellenic  customs. 
Thus  the  heroes  of  Homer  appear  never  to  havo 
had  more  than  one  KovptBlij  aXoxos  (Buttmann, 
Lenrilogus,  73)  ;  though  they  are  frequently  repre- 
sented as  living  hi  concubinage  with  one  or  more 
iraWaKal.  Solon  also  seems  to  have  viewed  mar- 
riage as  a  matter  in  which  the  state  had  a  right  to 
interfere,  for  we  are  told  that  his  laws  allowed  of  a 
ypa(f>-f}  aya/xlov,  though  the  regulation  seems  to 
have  grown  obsolete  in  later  times  ;  at  any  rate 
there  is  no  instance  on  record  of  its  application. 
(Platner,  Process,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  248.)  Plato  too 
may  be  quoted  to  prove  how  general  was  this  feel- 
ing, for  according  to  his  laws  (Leg.  iv.  p.  721), 
any  one  who  did  not  marry  before  he  was  thirty- 
five  was  punishable  not  only  with  arifxia,  but  also 
with  pecuniary  penalties :  and  he  expressly  states 
that  in  choosing  a  wife  every  one  ought  to  consult 
the  interests  of  the  state,  and  not  his  own  plea- 
sure.    (Leg.  vi.  p.  773.) 

But  independent  of  any  public  considerations 
there  were  also  private  or  personal  reasons  (peculiar 
to  the  ancients)  which  made  marriage  an  obliga- 
tion. Plato  (I.  c.)  mentions  one  of  these,  viz. 
the  duty  incumbent  upon  every  individual  to  pro- 
vide for  a  continuance  of  representatives  to  succeed 
himself  as  ministers  of  the  Divinity  (t<£  ©e<£  utttj- 
p4ra$  avd*  avrov  irapa8tb*6vai).  Another  was  the 
desire  felt  by  almost  every  one,  not  merely  to  per- 
petuate his  own  name,  but  also  to  prevent  his 
"  heritage  being  desolate,  and  his  name  being  cut 
off"  (Hirws  /J.})  i^pf\jxdio'0i(7i  robs  a^rSpwu  avrcov 
oXkovs),  and  to  leave  some  one  who  might  make 
the  customary  offerings  at  his  grave  (dAV  e<rrcci 
Tts  koL  6  ivaytaty,  Isaeus  de  Apoll.  Hered.  p.  66. 
Bek.).  "We  are  told  that  with  this  view  childless 
persons  sometimes  adopted  children. 
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The  choice  of  a  wife  among  the  ancients  was  but 
rarely  grounded  upon  affection,  and  scarcely  ever 
could  have  been  the  result  of  previous  acquaintance 
or  familiarity.  In  many  cases  a  father  chose  for 
his  son  a  bride  whom  the  latter  had  never  seen,  or 
compelled  him  to  marry  for  the  sake  of  checking 
his  extravagances.  Terence  (Andria,  i.  5)  thus 
illustrates  the  practice :  — 

"  Pater  praeteriens  modo 
Mihi  apud  forum,  uxor  tibi  ducenda  est,  Pamphile, 

hodie  inquit :  para." 

In  Plautus  (Trinum.  v.  2. 59)  a  son  promises  his 
father  that  he  will  marry  in  these  words  :  — 

"  Ego  ducam,  pater :  etiam  si  quam  aliam  jubebis." 

Representations  of  this  sort  may  indeed  be  con- 
sidered as  exaggerations,  but  there  must  have  been 
scenes  in  real  life  to  which  they  in  some  measure 
correspond.  Nor  was  the  consent  of  a  female  to  a 
match  proposed  for  her  generally  thought  neces- 
sary :  she  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  wishes  of 
her  parents,  and  receive  from  them,  it  might  be  a 
stranger  for  her  husband  and  lord.  Sophocles 
thus  describes  the  lot  of  women  in  this  respect :  — 
"  When  we  are  grown  up  (he  makes  a  female  say) 
we  are  driven  away  from  our  parents  and  paternal 
gods," 

KOi  tbut',  eireiSoy  eiHppovfy  fev£ri  fila, 
Xpe&v  itratveTv,  /col  Soksiv  Kd\&s  %xtiv. 

Frag.  Tereus. 
So  also  in  Euripides  (Androm.  951)  Hermicne  de- 
clares that  it  is  her  father's  business  to  provide  a 
husband  for  her.  The  result  of  marriages  con- 
tracted in  this  manner  would  naturally  be  a  want 
of  confidence  and  mutual  understanding  between 
husband  and  wife,  until  they  became  better  ac- 
quainted with,  and  accustomed  to,  each  other. 
Xenophon  ( Oeam.7.  §  10.)  illustrates  this  withmuch 
naivete  in  the  person  of  Ischomachus,  who  says  of 
his  newly  married  wife :  — "  When  at  last  she  was 
manageable  (xeipo^jSrjs),  and  getting  tame  so  that 
I  could  talk  with  her,  I  asked  her,"  &c,  &c.  By 
the  Athenian  laws  a  citizen  was  not  allowed  to 
marry  with  a  foreign  woman,  nor  conversely,  under 
very  severe  penalties  (Demosth.  cNeaer.  p.  1350); 
but  promixity  by  blood  (ayx'irrda),  or  consan- 
guinity (avyytvtia),  was  not,  with  some  few  ex- 
ceptions, a  bar  to  marriage  in  any  part  of  Greece  ; 
direct  lineal  descent  was.  (Isaeus,  de  Ciron.  her. 
p.  72.)  Thus  brothers  were  permitted  to  marry 
with  sisters  even,  if  not  bp-opAfTpioi,  or  born  from 
the  same  mother,  as  Cimon  did  with  Elpinice, 
though  a  connection  of  this  sort  appears  to  have 
been  looked  on  with  abhorrence.  (Becker,  Cliari- 
kles,  vol.  ii.  p.  448.)  In  the  earlier  periods  of 
society,  indeed,  we  can  easily  conceive  that  a  spirit 
of  caste  or  family  pride,  and  other  causes  such  as 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  social  intercourse  would 
tend  to  make  marriages  frequent  amongst  near 
relations  and  connections.  (Compare  Numbers, 
c.  xxxvi.)  At  Athens,  however,  in  the  case  of  a 
father  dying  intestate,  and  without  male  children, 
his  heiress  had  no  choice  in  marriage  ;  she  was 
compelled  by  law  to  marry  her  nearest  kinsman 
not  in  the  ascending  line  ;  and  if  the  heiress  were 
poor  (&7/<r<ra)  the  nearest  unmarried  kinsman 
either  married  her  or  portioned  her  suitably  to  her 
rank.  When  there  were  several  coheiresses,  they 
were  respectively  married  to  their  kinsmen,  the 
nearest  having  the  first  choice.  [Epiclerus.J  The 
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heiress  in  fact,  together  with  her  inheritance, 
seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  kinsmen  of  the 
family,  so  that  in  early  times  a  father  could  not 
give  his  daughter  (if  an  heiress)  in  marriage  with- 
out their  consent.  (Miiller,  Dorians,  ii.  10.  §  4.) 
But  this  was  not  the  case  according  to  the  later 
Athenian  law  (Demosth.  c.  Stepk.  p.  1134),  by 
which  a  father  was  empowered  to  dispose  of  his 
daughter  by  will  or  otherwise  ;  just  as  widows 
also  were  disposed  of  in  marriage,  by  the  will  of 
their  husbands,  who  were  considered  their  right- 
ful guardians  (iciipioi).  (Demosth.  c.  Aphob. 
p.  814.) 

The  same  practice  of  marrying  in  the  family 
(oTkos),  especially  in  the  case  of  heiresses,  prevailed 
at  Sparta ;  thus  Leonidas  married  the  heiress  of 
Cleomenes,  as  being  her  ayxwreis,  or  next  of  kin, 
and  Anaxandrides  his  own  sister's  daughter. 
Moreover,  if  a  father  had  pot  determined  himself 
concerning  his  daughter,  it  was  decided  by  the 
king's  court,  who  among  the  privileged  persons  or 
members  of  the  same  family  should  marry  the  heiress. 
(Herod,  vi.  57  ;  Miiller,  I.  c.)  A  striking  resem- 
blance to  the  Athenian  law  respecting  heiresses 
is  also  found  in  the  Jewish  code,  as  detailed  in 
Numbers  (c.  xxvii.  1 — 11),  and  exemplified  in 
Ruth  (c.  iv.). 

But  match-making  among  the  ancients  was  not, 
in  default  of  any  legal  regulations,  entirely  left  to 
the  care  and  forethought  of  parents,  for  we  read  of 
women  who  made  a  profession  of  it,  and  who  were 
therefore  called  Trpofivfjo-rptou  or  Trpop.vqo'Tptb'es. 
(Pollux,  iii.  31.)  The  profession,  however,  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  thought  very  honourable 
nor  to  have  been  held  in  repute,  as  being  too 
nearly  connected  with,  or  likely  to  be  prostituted 
to,  irpoaywysla.  (Plato,  Theaet.  2.  p.  150.) 

Particular  days  and  seasons  of  the  year  were 
thought  auspicious  and  favourable  for  marriage 
amongst  the  Greeks.  Aristotle  (JPoUl.  vii.  15) 
speaks  of  the  winter  generally  as  being  so  consi- 
dered, and  at  Athens  the  month  Tafui\u&v,  partly 
corresponding  to  our  January,  received  its  name 
from  marriages  being  frequently  celebrated  in  it. 
Hesiod  (Oper.  800)  recommends  marrying  on  the 
fourth  day  of  the  month, 

'Ef  6e  T€TtipTi7  fiTjvbs  &ye<r6ai  is  oIkov  &Komv, 

but  whether  he  means  the  fourth  from  the  begin- 
ning or  end  of  the  month  is  doubtful.  Euripides 
(Iphig.  in  Aul.  707)  speaks  as  if  the  time  of  the 
full  moon  were  thought  favourable, 

Srav  (re^vris  evrvxhs  eA0J)  kvkKos, 

in  which  he  is  confirmed  by  the  expression  Six0" 
fnjvldes  Uffirepai,  or  the  full-moon  nights  in  Pin- 
dar. (Isih.  vii.  45.)  That  this  prepossession,  how- 
ever, was  not  general  and  permanent  appears  from 
Proclus  (ad  Hesiod.  Oper.  782),  who  informs  us 
that  the  Athenians  selected  for  marriages  the  times 
of  new  moon  (ras  irpbs  avvoh'ov  7]fi4pas),  i.  6. 
when  the  sun  and  moon  were  in  conjunction. 

There  was  also  some  difference  of  opinion,  on 
which  it  is  not  worth  while  to  dilate,  about  the 
proper  age  for  marrying  ;  but  generally  speaking 
men  were  expected  to  marry  between  30  and  35, 
and  women  about  20  or  rather  before.  (Plato,  Ley. 
vi.  p.  785.) 

We  proceed  now  to  explain  the  usual  prelimi- 
naries and  accompaniments  of  marriage  in  various 
parts  of  Greece.     The  most  important  preliminary 
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at  Athena  was  the  Enguesis  (iyyfajo'is)  or  betro- 
thal, which  was  in  fact  indispensable  to  the  com- 
plete validity  of  a  marriage  contract.  It  was  made 
by  the  natural  or  legal  guardian  (<5  Kvpios)  of  the 
bride  elect,  and  attended  by  the  relatives  of  both 
parties  as  witnesses.  The  law  of  Athens  ordained, 
that  all  children  born  from  a  marriage  legally  con- 
tracted in  this  respect  should  be  yv-fja-ioi  (Demosth. 
c.  Stepk.  p.  1134),  and  consequently,  if  sons, 
itrSfwtpot,  or  intitled  to  inherit  equally  or  in  gavel- 
kind. It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  issue  of 
a  marriage  without  espousals  would  lose  their 
heritable  rights,  which  depended  on  their  being 
bom  Q  aflrijs  km  iyyvririjs  jvvcukos  :  i.  e.  from  a 
citizen  and  a  legally  betrothed  wife.  The  wife's 
dowry  was  also  settled  at  the  espousals.  (Meier 
and  Schoman,  p.  415.) 

But  there  were  also  several  ceremonies  observed 
either  on  or  immediately  before  the  day  of  mar- 
riage. The  first  of  these  were  the  irporiXsia  yd- 
fiav  or  irpoydfieta  (Pollux,  iii.  38),  and  consisted 
of  sacrifices  or  offerings  made  to  the  ®eol  yafx^Xioi 
or  divinities  who  presided  over  marriage.  They 
are  generally  supposed  to  have  been  made  on  the 
day  before  the  ya.fj.os  or  marriage  ;  but  there  is  a 
passage  in  Euripides  (Iphig.  in  Atd.  642)  which 
makes  it  probable  that  this  was  not  always  the 
case.  The  sacrificer  was  the  father  of  the  bride 
elect ;  the  divinities  to  whom  the  offering  was  made 
were,  according  to  Pollux  (iii.  381),  Hera  and 
Artemis,  and  the  Fates,  to  whom  the  brides  elect 
then  dedicated  the  &n-ap%ai  of  their  hair.  Accord- 
ing to  Diodorus  Siculus  (v.  73)  they  were  Zeus 
and  Hera  reXela  (Juno  pronulia)  ;  but  they  pro- 
bably varied  in  different  countries,  and  were  some- 
times the  ©eo!  iyx&pwL  or  local  deities.  The 
offerings  to  Artemis  were  probably  made  with  a 
view  of  propitiating  her,  'as  she  was  supposed  to 
be  averse  to  marriage.  [Brauronia.]  We 
may  also  observe  that  Pollux  uses  trpoydfj.€ia  as 
synonymous  with  7rpoTeA.eia,  making  ydfxos  iden- 
tical with  tcAos,  as  if  marriage  were  the  t4\os  or 
perfection  of  man's  being :  whence  t4\sios  con- 
nected with  or  presiding'  over  marriage  or  a  mar- 
ried person,  and  h~6fjt.os  rjixtTeKys  a  house  without 
a  husband  or  incomplete.  (Horn.  II.  ii.  701.) 
Another  ceremony  of  almost  general  observance  on 
the  wedding  day,  was  the  bathing  of  both  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  in  water  fetched  from  some 
particular  fountain,  whence,  as  some  think,  the 
custom  of  placing  the  figure  of  a  Xovrpo<p6pos  or 
"  water-carrier  "  over  the  tombs  of  those  who  died 
unmarried.  [Balneae,  p.  185,  b.]  At  Athens 
the  water  was  fetched  from  the  fountain  Callhrhoe, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Acropolis  (Thuc.  ii.  15.)-  After 
these  preliminaries  the  bride  was  generally  con- 
ducted from  her  father's  to  the  house  of  the  bride- 
groom at  nightfall,  in  a  chariot  (itf  afidj-Tis)  drawn 
by  a  pair  of  mules  or  oxen,  and  furnished  with  a 
K\tvis  or  kind  of  a  couch  as  a  seat.  On  either  side 
of  her  sat  the  bridegroom,  and  one  of  his  most  in- 
timate friends  or  relations,  who  from  his  office  was 
called  irapdvvfupos  or  vvfj.tyevT'fis  :  but  as  he  rode 
in  the  carriage  (^xwa)  with  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom, he  was  sometimes  called  the  irdpoxos 
(6  4k  rpirov  6  irapoxo^^vos  irdpoxos  ^kX4\Qt\^ 
Harpocr.  s.  v.).  Hence  Aristophanes  (Aves,  1735) 
speaks  of  the  "  blooming  Love  guiding  the  supple 
reins,"  when  Zeus  was  wedded  to  Hera,  as  the 
Ztjvhs  irdpoxos  ydfxtav  tt\s  r1  eitBaifj.ouost'Hpast 

The  nuptial  procession   was  probably   accom- 
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panied,  according  to  circumstances,  by  a  number  of 
persons,  some  of  whom  carried  the  nuptial  torches 
(S£8es  vvjjujiMal,  Aristoph.  Pax,  1318)  ;  and  in 
some  places,  as  in  Boeotia,  it  was  customary  to 
burn  the  axle  of  the  carriage  on  its  arrival  at  the 
bridegroom's  house,  as  a  symbol  that  the  bride  was 
to  remain  at  home  and  not  go  abroad.  (Plut. 
Quaest.  Rom.  p.  1 11.)  If  the  bridegroom  had  been 
married  before,  the  bride  was  not  conducted  to 
his  house  by  himself,  but  by  one  of  his  friends, 
who  was  therefore  called  wy.<payuy6s.  (Hesych. 
s.  v. ;  Pollux,  iii.  40.) 

Both  bride  and  bridegroom  (the  former  veiled) 
were  of  course  decked  out  in  their  best  attire,  with 
chaplets  on  their  heads  (Becker,  ChariJdes,  vol.  ii. 
p.  467),  and  the  doors  of  their  houses  were  hung 
with  festoons  of  ivy  and  bay.  (Plut.  Amat.  10. 
p.  27.)  As  the  bridal  procession  moved  along,  the 
Hymenaean  song  was  sung  to  the  accompaniment 
of  Lydian  flutes,  even  in  olden  times,  as  beautifully 
described  by  Homer  (II.  xviii.  490  ;  Hes.  Scut. 
Here.  273),  and  the  married  pair  received  the 
greetings  and  congratulations  of  those  who  met 
them.  (Aristoph.  Pax,  1316.)  After  entering 
the  bridegroom's  house,  into  which  the  bride  was 
probably  conducted  by  his  mother  bearing  a  lighted 
torch  (Eurip.  Phoen.  v.  311),  it  was  customary  to 
shower  sweetmeats  upon  them  (Kara;£t'/o7taTa)  as 
emblems  of  plenty  and  prosperity.  (Schol.  ad 
Aristoph.  Plut.  768.) 

After  this  came  the  y&fios  or  nuptial  feast,  the 
Siowii  yafwei],  which  was  generally  (Becker,  Chari- 
Jdes,  vol.  ii.  p.  469)  given  in  the  house  of  the  bride- 
groom or  his  parents  ;  and  besides  being  a  festive 
meeting,  served  other  and  more  important  purposes. 
There  was  no  public  right  whether  civil  or  religious 
connected  with  the  celebration  of  marriage  amongst 
the  ancient  Greeks,  and  therefore  no  public  record 
of  its  solemnisation.  This  deficiency  then  was  sup- 
plied by  the  marriage  feast,  for  the  guests  were  of 
course  competent  to  prove  the  fact  of  a  marriage 
having  taken  place  ;  and  Demosthenes  (c.  Oriel. 
p.  869)  says  they  were  invited  partly  with  such 
views.  To  this  feast,  contrary  to  the  usual  prac- 
tice amongst  the  Greeks,  women  were  invited  as 
well  as  men  ;  but  they  seem  to  have  sat  at  a  separate 
table,  with  the  bride  still  veiled  amongst  them. 
(Lucian,  Conviv.  8  ;  Athen.  xiv.  p.  644.)  At  the 
conclusion  of  this  feast  she  was  conducted  by 
her  husband  into  the  bridal  chamber  ;  and  a  law 
of  Solon  (Plut.  Solon,  c.  20)  required  that  on  en- 
tering it  they  should  eat  a  quince  together,  as  if  to 
indicate  that  their  conversation  ought  to  be  sweet 
and  agreeable.  The  song  called  the  Epithalamium 
(imdahdfuov,  sc.  fj.4\os)  was  then  sung  before  the 
doors  of  the  bridal  chamber,  as  represented  by 
Theocritus  in  his  18th  Idyl,  where,  speaking  of 
the  marriage  of  Helen,  he  says — 

Twelve  Spartan  virgins,  the  Laconian  bloom, 
Choir'd  before  fair  Helen's  bridal  room — 
To  the  same  time  with  cadence  true  they  beat 
The  rapid  round  of  many  twinkling  feet, 
One  measure  tript,  one  song  together  sung, 
Their  hymenean  all  the  palace  rung. 

Chapman. 
On  which  passage  the  Scholiast  remarks  that  Epi- 
thalamia  are  of  two  kinds  ;  some  sung  in  the  even- 
ing, and  called  KoraKoi/irjTiKci,  and  others  in  the 
morning  (opflpia),  and  called  StcyeoTiKci. 

The  day  after  the  marriage,  the  first  of  the 
3b 
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bride's  residence  in  her  new  abode,  was  called  the 
eirauAia :  on  which  their  friends  sent  the  customary- 
presents  to  the  newly  married  couple.  On  another 
day,  the  aTrav\ia,  perhaps  the  second  after  mar- 
riage, the  bridegroom  left  his  house-to  lodge  apart 
from  his  wife  at  his  father's-in-law,  and  the  bride 
presented  him  with  a  garment  called  airav\urTTipia, 
in  connection  with  which,  Pollux  (iii.  39)  observes, 
that  the  gifts  made  to  the  bride  after  the  marriage 
were  called  airaiKta.  Some  of  the  presents  made 
to  the  bride  by  her  husband  and  friends  were 
called  avaxakviTTiipia,  as  being  given  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  bride  first  appearing  unveiled  (Harpocr. 
s.  v.)  ;  they  were  probably  given  on  the  eirai'iAta,  or 
day  after  the  marriage. 

Another  ceremony  observed  after  marriage  was 
the  sacrifice  which  the  husband  offered  up  on  the 
occasion  of  his  bride  being  registered  amongst  his 
own  phratores  (yafnjKtav,  acil.  &v<riav  tois  <ppdrop~ 
aa>  etaiiveyKeii, Demosth.  c.Eubul.  pp.  1312, 1320; 
Isaeus,  de  Pyrr.  Iter.  p.  45). 

The  statement  above  made  of  the  solemnities 
connected  with  marriage  cannot  of  course  be  con- 
sidered as  applicable  to  all  ages  and  circumstances, 
but  rather  as  a  representation  of  the  customs  gene- 
rally observed  at  Athens  in  later  times. 

At  Sparta  the  betrothal  of  the  bride  by  her 
father  or  guardian  (Kvpios)  was  requisite  as  a  pre- 
liminary of  marriage,  as  well  as  at  Athens.  (Miil- 
ler,  Dorians,  ii.  4.  §  2.)  Another  custom  pecu- 
liar to  the  Spartans,  and  a  relic  of  ancient  times, 
was  the  seizure  of  the  bride  by  her  intended 
husband  (see  Herod,  vi.  65),  but  of  course  with 
the  sanction  of  her  parents  or  guardians.  (Plut 
Li/cur.  15  ;  Xen.  de  Rep.  Lac.  i.  5.)  She  was 
not,  however,  immediately  domiciled  in  her  hus- 
band's house,  but  cohabited  with  him  for  some 
time  clandestinely,  till  he  brought  her,  and  fre- 
quently her  mother  also,  to  his  home.  (Miiller, 
Dorians,  I.  c.)  A  similar  custom  appears  to  have 
prevailed  in  Crete,  where,  as  we  are  told  (Strabo, 
x.  p.  482),  the  young  men  when  dismissed  from 
the  ayefj)  of  their  fellows,  were  immediately  mar- 
ried, but  did  not  take  their  wives  home  till  some 
time  afterwards.  Miiller  suggests  that  the  chil- 
dren of  this  furtive  kind  of  intercourse  were  called 
irapOevioi. 

We  subjoin  some  particulars  concerning  the  re- 
lation between  man  and  wife  amongst  the  ancient 
Greeks,  prefacing  them  with  a  description  of  do- 
mestic married  life,  from  Lysias  (de  Caede  Eratos. 
p.  92).  The  speaker  there  says,  "  I  have  a  small 
two-story  house,  of  equal  dimensions  on  the  base- 
ment and  first  floor,  both  in  the  male  and  female 
apartments  (Kark  tV  yvvaiKwvLTLV  k.  t.  A.).  Now 
after  our  little  boy  was  born,  his  mother  used  to 
suckle  it,  and  that  she  might  not  meet  with  any 
accident  in  going  down  the  ladder  (fi  kAi^ii|), 
whenever  she  wanted  to  wash,  I  lived  up  stairs, 
and  the  women  below.  And  it  was  usual  for  my 
wife  to  leave  me  very  frequently  and  sleep  down 
stairs  with  the  child,  to  give  it  the  breast  and  keep 
it  from  crying.  And  one  day  after  dinner  the 
little  fellow  cried  and  fretted,  and  I  told  my  wife 
to  go  and  suckle  it  ;  now  at  first  she  would  not, 
but  at  last  I  got  angry  with  her,  and  ordered  her 
to  go  :  '  yes,'  said  she,  '  that  you  may  play  with 
the  servant  maid,1 "  &c. 

Now,  though  the  wife,  as  appears  by  this  tale, 
usually  took  her  meals  with  her  husband,  she  did 
not  go  out  with  him  to  dinner,  nor  sit  at  table  with 
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his  guests  when  he    had  company.     (Isaeus,  de 
Pyrr.  her.  p.  139  ;  Demosth.  c.  Neaer.  p.  1352.) 

The  duties  of  a  good  housewife  are  summed  up 
by  Plato  (Leg.  yii.  p.  805)  under  the  heads  of 
Ta/Atefo,  bepairela,  and  iraihorpofpia.  The  first  of 
these  included  the  domestic  arrangements  of  the 
house  and  superintendence  of  the  furniture,  provi- 
sions, cookery,  and  servants  ;  in  fact  every  thing 
that  came  under  the  name  of  housekeeping.  (Becker, 
ChariUes,  vol.  ii.  p.  476.)  But  a  trust  of  this  kind 
was  not  reposed  in  a  young  wife  till  she  had  gained 
some  experience  j  for  what,  says  Xenophon  (Oeeon. 
7.  §  4),  could  a  wife,  married  at  fifteen,  be  likely 
to  know,  who  had  lived  in  complete  seclusion,  and 
had  only  been  taught  by  her  mother  to  conduct 
herself  virtuously  (trwtppovety)  ?  The  frepavela  in- 
cluded the  attendance  upon  the  sick  inmates  of  the 
house,  whether  free  or  slaves.  (Xen.  Oecon.  7.  §  37.) 
The  iraiSoTpotpla  was  the  physical  education  of  the 
children,  on  which  Plutarch  (de  Educat.  Puer.  5. 
p.  9)  observes  that  mothers  ought  themselves  to 
nurture  and  suckle  their  children,  though  frequently 
female  citizens  were  hired  as  wet-nurses.  (Demosth. 
o.  EvbiA.  p.  1309.)  The  Spartan  nurses  were  so 
famous,  that  they  were  engaged  even  in  foreign 
states ;  thus  Alcibiades  we  are  told  was  suckled  by 
a  Laconian  nurse.  (Pint.  Lycurg.  16.)  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  remark  that  we  have  been  speaking  of 
the  household  of  a  citizen  in  good  circumstances, 
to  which  only  our  observations  can  apply. 

The  consideration  in  which  women  were  held  by 
their  husbands,  and  the  respect  paid  to  them  in  an- 
cient Greece,  would  naturally  depend,  in  some  de- 
gree, on  their  intellect ual  and  moral  character  ;  but 
generally  speaking  the  Greeks  entertained  compara- 
tively little  regard  for  the  female  character.  They 
considered  women,  in  fact,  as  decidedly  inferior  to 
men,  qualified  to  discharge  only  the  subordinate 
functions  in  life,  and  rather  necessary  as  help- 
mates, than  agreeable  as  companions.  To  these 
notions  female  education  for  the  most  part  corre- 
sponded, and  in  fact  confirmed  them ;  it  did  not 
supply  the  elegant  accomplishments  and  refinement 
of  manners  which  permanently  engage  the  affec- 
tions, when  other  attractions  have  passed  away. 
Aristotle  (de  Rep.  i.  2)  states,  that  the  relation  of 
man  to  woman  is  that  of  the  governor  to  the  sub- 
ject;  and  Plato  (Maw,  p.  71),  that  a  woman's 
virtue  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words,  for  she 
has  only  to  manage  the  house  well,  keeping  what 
there  is  in  it,  and  obeying  her  husband.  Nor  is  it 
unimportant  to  remark,  that  Athenians,  iD  speaking 
of  their  wives  and  children,  generally  said  rexm 
Kal  yvvaZnas,  putting  their  wives  last:  a  phrase 
which  indicates  very  clearly  what  was  the  tone  of 
feeling  on  this  subject.  Moreover,  before  marriage 
Grecian  women  were  kept  in  a  state  of  confinement, 
which  amounted  to  little  short  of  a  deprivation  of 
liberty,  so  that  they  are  even  said  to  have  been 
watched  and  guarded  in  strong  apartments, 

oxvpoTo'i  TrapQevuffi  (ppovpowrai  KaAwj 

(Eurip.  Iphig.  in  Aulid.),  nor  was  it  thought  be- 
coming in  them  to  be  seen  in  public  (Eurip.  Orest. 
108),  except  on  some  particular  occasions,  when 
they  appeared  as  spectators  of,  or  participators  in 
religious  processions  ;  of  which,  young  men  de- 
sirous of  being  married  would  naturally  avail  them- 
selves to  determine  the  object  of  their  choice. 
Even  after  marriage  the  restrictions  imposed  upon 
young  women  of  the  middle  and  higher  classes 
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#ere  of  a  very  jealous  and  almost  Oriental  charac- 
ter. They  occupied,  as  is  well  known,  a  separate 
part  of  the  house,  and  in  the  absence  of  their  hus- 
band it  was  thought  highly  improper  for  a  man 
even  to  enter  where  they  were.  (Demosth.  c.  Euerg. 
pp.  1157,  1150.)  From  various  passages  of  the 
Attic  comedians  it  would  also  seem  that  married 
women  were  required  to  keep  at  home  (olKOvpeiv), 
and  not  allowed  to  go  out  of  doors  without  the 
permission  of  their  husbands.  Thus,  in  a  fragment 
of  Menander  (Meineke,  p.  87),  we  are  told  that 
married  women  are  not  allowed  to  pass  the  gate  of 
the  court-yard  of  the  house, 

irepas  ydp  aij\ws  &vptx 

'E\ev64p($  yvvaacl  veydfiiar*  olidas  : 

and  Aristophanes  (Thesm.  p.  790)  speaks  of  their 
husbands  forbidding  them  to  go  out.  Again,  on 
occasions  of  great  public  alarm  (e.g.,  when  the 
news  of  the  defeat  at  Chaeroneia  reached  Athens), 
the  women  are  spoken  of,  not  as  leaving  then- 
houses,  but  standing  at  their  doors  and  inquiring 
after  the  fate  of  their  husbands,  a  circumstance 
which  is  described  as  being  discreditable  to  them- 
selves and  the  city  (hvcd-mv  avrwv  teal  tt}s  n6\eas, 
Lycurg.  c.  Leocr.  p.  53,  Bek.).  From  a  passage  in 
Plutarch  [de  Gen.  Socr.  33)  it  appears  that  on  this 
subject  there  was  the  same  feeling  at  Thebes  as 
well  as  at  Athens  ;  and  the  same  writer  {Solon,  21) 
informs  us  that  one  of  Solon's  laws  specified  the 
conditions  and  occasions  upon  which  women  were 
to  be  allowed  to  leave  their  houses.  In  later  times 
there  were  magistrates  at  Athens  (the  yuvaiKov6- 
juot),  charged,  as  their  name  denotes,  with  the 
superintendence  of  the  behaviour  of  women.  [Gy- 
naeconomi.] 

But  we  must  observe  that  the  description  given 
above  of  the  social  condition  and  estimation  of 
women  in  Greece,  does  not  apply  to  the  Heroic 
times  as  described  by  Homer,  nor  to  the  Dorian 
state  of  Sparta.  With  respect  to  the  former,  we 
have  only  space  to  remark,  that  the  women  of  the 
Homeric  times  enjoyed  much  more  freedom  and 
consideration  than  those  of  later  ages,  and  that  the 
connection  between  the  sexes  was  then  of  a  more 
generous  and  affectionate  character  than  after- 
wards. For  another  important  distinction  see  Dos 
(Greek).     (Becker,  ChariUes,  vol.  ii.  p.  415.) 

Among  the  Dorians  generally,  and  in  Sparta 
especially,  the  relation  of  the  wife  to  the  husband, 
and  the  regard  paid  to  women,  was  for  the  most 
part  the  same  as  that  represented  by  Homer  to 
have  prevailed  universally  amongst  the  ancient 
Greeks  ;  and  as  such,  presented  a  strong  contrast 
to  the  habits  and  principles  of  the  Ionic  Athenians, 
with  whom  the  ancient  custom  of  Greece,  in  this 
respect,  was  in  a  great  measure  supplanted  by  that 
of  the  East.  At  Sparta,  for  instance,  the  wife  was 
honoured  with  the  title  of  Setriroiva  or  "  mistress,'' 
an  appellation  not  used  unmeaningly  or  ironically, 
and  which  was  common  amongst  the  Thessalians 
and  other  nations  of  northern  Greece.  (Muller,  ii. 
4.  §  4.)  Moreover,  the  public  intercourse  per- 
mitted by  the  Dorians  between  the  sexes  was 
(comparatively  at  least)  of  so  free  and  unre- 
stricted a  character,  as  to  have  given  occasion 
for  the  well  known  charges  of  licentiousness 
(Sjwis)  against  the  Spartan  women.  (Eurip. 
Androm.  586.)  The  influence,  too,  which  the 
Lacedaemonian  women  enjoyed  was  so  great  that 
the  Spartans  were  blamed  for  submitting  to  the 
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yoke  of  their  wives  ;  and  even  Aristotle  (Pol. 
ii.  6)  thought  it  necessary  to  account  for  the  cir- 
cumstance, by  the  supposition  that  Lycurgus  had 
failed  in  his  attempt  to  regulate  the  life  and  con- 
duct of  the  Spartan  women  as  he  had  wished.  In 
short  there  was  a  great  contrast  and  difference 
between  the  treatment  of  women  in  the  Dorian 
and  Ionian  states  of  Greece,  which  is  well  de- 
scribed by  Muller  (I.  c.)  in  the  following  words :  — 
"  Amongst  the  Ionians  women  were  merely  con- 
sidered in  an  inferior  and  sensual  light,  and  though 
the  Aeolians  allowed  their  feelings  a  more  exalted 
tone,  as  is  proved  by  the  amatory  poetesses  of 
Lesbos,  the  Dorians,  as  well  at  Sparta  as  in  the 
south  of  Italy,  were  almost  the  only  nation  who 
considered  the  higher  attributes  of  the  female  mind 
as  capable  of  cultivation."  In  Sparta,  too,  the  un- 
married women  lived  more  in  public  than  the  mar- 
ried. The  former  appeared  with  their  faces  un- 
covered, the  latter  veiled  ;  and  at  Sparta,  in  Crete, 
and  at  Olympia,  virgins  were  permitted  to  be  spec- 
tators of  the  gymnastic  contests,  and  married 
women  only  were  excluded.  The  reverse  of  this 
was  the  case  in  Ionia.  (Muller,  ii.  2.  §  2.) 

The  preceding  investigation  will  have  prepared 
the  reader  for  the  fact,  that  the  strictest  conjugal 
fidelity  was  required  under  very  severe  penalties 
from  the  wife  [Adulterium],  while  great  laxity 
was  allowed  to  the  husband.  The  general  practice 
is  thus  illustrated  by  Plautus  (Mereat.  iv.  6.  2) :  — 

"  Nam  si  vir  scortum  duxit  clam  uxorem  suam, 
Id  si  rescivit  uxor,  impune  est  viro. 
Uxor  viro  si  clam  domo  egressa  est  foras, 
Viro  fit  causa,  exigitur  matrhnonio." 

In  cases  of  adultery  by  the  wife,  the  Athenian 
law  subjected  the  husband  to  arista,  if  he  con- 
tinued to  cohabit  with  her  ;  so  that  she  was  ipso 
facto  divorced.  (Demosth.  cNeaer.  p.  1374.)  But 
a  separation  might  be  effected  in  two  different 
ways :  by  the  wife  leaving  the  husband,  or  the 
husband  dismissing  the  wife.  If  the  latter  sup 
posed  her  husband  to  have  acted  without  sufficient 
justification  in  such  a  course,  it  was  competent  for 
her  after  dismissal,  or  rather  for  her  guardians, 
to  bring  an  action  for  dismissal  (Sua/  aTroire/u/zews 
or  faronofiirris):  the  corresponding  action,  if  brought 
by  the  husband,  was  a  Sffc^  diroAetycws.  If, 
however,  a  wife  were  ill-used  in  any  way  by  her 
husband,  he  was  liable  to  an  action  called  a  Such 
Kcuciio-etas,  so  that  the  wife  was  not  entirely  un- 
protected by  the  laws :  a  conclusion  justified  by  a 
fragment  in  Athenaeus  (xiii.  p.  559)  in  which 
married  women  are  spoken  of  as  relying  on  its 
protection.  But  a  separation,  whether  it  origi- 
nated from  the  husband  or  wife,  was  considered  to 
reflect  discredit  on  the  latter  (S  yhp  Siau\6s  4anv 
a'urxivw  ^X™")  Frag-  opud  Stob.  p.  67,  Gaisford) 
independent  of  the  difficulties  and  inconveniences 
to  which  she  was  subjected  by  it.  At  Sparta 
barrenness  on  the  part  of  a  wife  seems  to  have 
been  a  ground  for  dismissal  by  the  husband 
(Herod,  vi.  6 1 ) ;  and  from  a  passage  in  Dion  Chiy- 
sostom  (Oral,  xv.  p.  447)  it  has  been  inferred  that 
women  were  in  the  habit  of  imposing  supposititious 
children  with  a  view  of  keeping  (ko.tcutx&v) 
their  husbands :  not  but  that  the  word  admits  of, 
if  indeed  it  does  not  (from  the  tense)  require,  a 
different  interpretation. 

This  article  has  been  mainly  composed  from 
Becker's  ChariUes  (vol.  ii.  p.  415).     The  duties  of 
3b  2 
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an  Athenian  wife  are  stated  somewhat  in  detail  by 
Xenophon  (Oeconom.  ad  init).  [R.  W.] 

2.  Roman.  A  Roman  marriage  was  called 
Justae  Nuptiae,  Justum  Matrimonium,  Legitimum 
Matrimonium,  as  being  conformable  to  Jus  Civile 
or  to  Roman  Law.  A  marriage  was  either  Cum 
conventione  uxoris  in  manum  viri,  or  it  was  with- 
out this  conventio.  In  both  cases  there  must  be 
connubium  between  the  parties,  and  consent :  the 
male  must  also  be  pubes,  and  the  woman  viri 
potens.  The  legal  consequences  as  to  the  power 
of  the  father  over  his  children  were  the  same  in 
both.  Opposed  to  the  Legitimum  Matrimonium 
was  the  Matrimonium  Juris  Gentium. 

A  Roman  marriage  may  be  viewed,  First  with 
reference  to  the  conditions  required  for  a  Justum 
Matrimonium ;  Secondly,  with  reference  to  the 
forms  of  the  marriage  ;  Thirdly,  with  reference  to 
its  legal  consequences. 

Unless  there  was  connubium  there  could  be  no 
Roman  marriage.  Connubium  is  denned  by  Ul- 
pian  (Frag.  v.  3)  to  be  "  uxoris  jure  ducendae 
facultas,"  or  the  faculty  by  which  a  man  may  make 
a  woman  his  lawful  wife.  But  in  truth  this  is  no 
definition  at  all,  nor  does  it  give  any  information. 
Connubium  is  merely  a  term  which  comprehends 
all  the  conditions  of  a  legal  marriage.  Accordingly, 
the  term  is  explained  by  particular  instances : 
"  Roman  men  citizens,"  says  Ulpian,  "  have  con- 
nubium with  Roman  women  citizens  (Romanae 
rives)  •  but  with  Latinae  and  Peregrinae  only  in 
those  cases  where  it  has  been  permitted.  With 
slaves  there  is  no  connubium." 

Sometimes  connubium,  that  is  the  faculty  of 
contracting  a  Roman  marriage,  is  viewed  with  re- 
ference to  one  of  its  most  important  consequences, 
namely,  the  Patria  Potestas:  "for,"  says  Gaius, 
"  since  it  is  the  effect  of  Connubium  that  the 
children  follow  the  condition  of  their  father,  it 
results  that  when  Connubium  exists,  the  children 
are  not  only  Roman  citizens,  but  are  also  in  the 
power  of  their  father."  Generally,  it  may  be 
stated  that  there  was  only  connubium  between 
Roman  citizens :  the  cases  in  which  it  at  any  time 
existed  between  parties,  not  both  Roman  citizens, 
were  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  Originally, 
or  at  least  at  one  period  of  the  Republic,  there 
was  no  Connubium  between  the  Patricians  and 
the  Plebeians  ;  but  this  was  altered  by  the  Lex 
Canuleia  which  allowed  Connubium  between  per- 
sons of  those  two  classes. 

There  was  no  connubium  between  many  persons 
with  respect  to  one  another,  who  had  severally 
connubium  with  respect  to  other  persons.  Thus 
there  were  various  degrees  of  consanguinity  within 
which  there  was  no  connubium.  There  was  no 
connubium  between  parent  and  child,  whether  the 
relation  was  natural  or  by  adoption  ;  and  a  man 
could  not  marry  an  adopted  daughter  or  grand- 
daughter, even  after  he  had  emancipated  her. 
There  was  no  connubium  between  brothers  and 
sisters,  whether  of  the  whole  or  of  the  half  blood : 
but  a  man  might  marry  a  sister  by  adoption  after 
her  emancipation,  or  after  his  own  emancipation. 
It  became  legal  to  marry  a  brother's  daughter 
after  Claudius  had  set  the  example  by  marrying 
Agrippina ;  but  the  rule  was  not  carried  further 
than  the  example,  and  in  the  time  of  Gaius  it  re- 
mained unlawful  for  a  man  to  marry  his  sister's 
daughter.  (Gaius,  i.  62  ;  Tacit.  Ann.  xii.  5  ; 
Sue  ton.  Claud.  26.) 
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There  was  no  connubium  also  between  persons 
within  certain  relations  of  affinity,  as  between  a 
man  and  his  socrus,  nurus,  privigna,  and  noverca. 

Any  illegal  union  of  a  male  and  female,  though 
affecting  to  be,  was  not  a  marriage :  the  man  had 
no  legal  wife,  and  the  children  had  no  legal  father ; 
consequently  they  were  not  in  the  power  of  their 
reputed  father.  These  restrictions  as  to  marriage 
were  not  founded  on  any  enactments :  they  were 
a  part  of  that  large  mass  of  Roman  law  which  be- 
longs to  Jus  Moribus  Constitutum. 

The  marriage  of  Domitius,  afterwards  the  em- 
peror Nero,  with  Octavia  the  daughter  of  Claudius, 
seems  at  first  sight  somewhat  irregular.  Nero  was 
adopted  by  Claudius  by  a  Lex  Curiata  (Tacit. 
Ann.  xii.  26),  but  he  was  already  his  son-in-law  j 
at  least  the  sponsalia  are  mentioned  before  the 
adoption.  (Tacit.  Ann.  xii.  9.)  There  seems  to  be 
no  rule  of  law  which  would  prevent  a  man  from 
adopting  his  son-in-law ;  though  if  the  adoption 
took  place  before  the  marriage,  it  would  be  illegal, 
as  stated  by  Gaius. 

Persons  who  had  certain  bodily  imperfections, 
as  eunuchs,  and  others  who  from  any  cause  could 
never  attain  to  puberty,  could  not  contract  mar- 
riage ;  for  though  pubertas  was  in  course  of  time 
fixed  at  a  positive  age  [Impubes],  yet  as  the 
foundation  of  the  notion  of  pubertas  was  physical 
capacity  for  sexual  intercourse,  there  could  be  no 
pubertas  if  there  was  a  physical  incapacity. 

The  essence  of  marriage  was  consent,  and  the 
consent,  says  Ulpian,  "  both  of  those  who  come 
together,  and  of  those  in  whose  power  they  are ; " 
and  "  marriage  is  not  effected  by  sexual  union,  but 
by  consent."  Those  then  who  were  not  sui  juris, 
had  not,  strictly  speaking,  connubium,  or  the 
"  uxoris  jure  ducendae  facultas  ;"  though  in  an- 
other sense,  they  had  connubium  by  virtue  of  the 
consent  of  those  in  whose  power  they  were,  if 
there  was  no  other  impediment.  (Dig.  23.  tit.  1. 
s.  11— 13.) 

The  Lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppaea  placed  certain 
restrictions  on  marriage  as  to  the  parties  between 
whom  it  could  take  place.  [Julia  et  Papia 
Poppaea  ;  Inpamia.] 

A  man  could  only  have  one  lawful  wife  at  a 
time  ;  and  consequently  if  he  were  married,  and 
divorced  his  wife,  a  second  marriage  would  be  no 
marriage,  unless  the  divorce  were  effectual. 

The  marriage  Cum  conventione  in  manum  dif- 
fered from  that  Sine  conventione,  in  the  relation- 
ship which  it  effected  between  the  husband  and 
the  wife ;  the  marriage  Cum  conventione  was  a 
necessary  condition  to  make  a  woman  a  mater- 
familias.  By  the  marriage  Cum  conventione,  the 
wife  passed  into  the  familia  of  her  husband,  and 
was  to  him  in  the  relation  of  a  daughter,  or  as  it 
was  expressed,  "  in  manum  convenit."  (Cic.  Top. 
3  ;  filiae  loco  est,  Gaius,  ii.  159.)  In  the  marriage 
Sine  conventione,  the  wife's  relation  to  her  own 
familia  remained  as  before,  and  she  was  merely 
Uxor.  "  Uxor,"  says  Cicero  (Top.  3),  "  is  a  genus 
of  which  there  are  two  species  j  one  is  mater- 
familias,  '  quae  in  manum  convenit ;'  the  other  is 
uxor  only."  Accordingly  a  materfamilias  is  a  wife 
who  is  in  manu,  and  in  the  familia  of  her  hus- 
band, and  consequently  one  of  his  sui  heredes ;  or 
in  the  manus  of  him  in  whose  power  her  husband 
is.  A  wife  not  in  manu  was  not  a  member  of  her 
husband's  familia,  and  therefore  the  term  could  not 
apply  to  her.   Gellius  (xviii.  6)  also  states  that  this 
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wab  the  old  meaning  of  materfaniilias.  Matrona 
was  properly  a  wife  not  in  manu,  and  equivalent 
to  Cicero's  "  tantummodo  uxor;"  and  she  was 
called  matrona  before  she  had  any  children.  But 
these  words  are  not  always  used  in  these  their 
original  and  proper  meanings.  (See  Ulp.  Frag,  iv.) 

No  forms  were  requisite  in  marriage  ;  the  best 
evidence  of  marriage  was  cohabitation  matrimonii 
causa.  The  matrimonii  causa  might  be  proved 
by  various  kinds  of  evidence.  A  marriage  Cum 
conventione  might  be  effected  by  Usus,  Farreum, 
and  Coemptio. 

If  a  woman  lived  with  a  man  for  a  whole  year 
as  his  wife,  she  became  in  manu  viri  by  virtue  of 
this  matrimonial  cohabitation.  The  consent  to  live 
together  as  man  and  wife  was  the  marriage :  the 
usus  for  a  year  had  the  manus  as  its  result ;  and 
this  was  by  analogy  to  Usucapion  of  movables 
generally,  in  which  usus  for  one  year  gave  owner- 
ship. The  Law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  provided 
that  if  a  woman  did  not  wish  to  come  into  the 
manus  of  her  husband  in  this  manner,  she  should 
absent  herself  from  him  annually  for  three  nights 
{trinoctvwri)  and  so  break  the  usus  of  the  year. 
(Gell.  iii.  2  ;  Gaius,  i.  111.)  The  Twelve  Tables 
probably  did  not  introduce  the  usus  in  the  case  of 
a  woman  cohabiting  with  a  man  matrimonii  causa, 
any  more  than  they  probably  did  in  the  case  of 
other  things  ;  but  as  in  the  case  of  other  things 
they  fixed  the  time  within  which  the  usus  should 
have  its  full  effect,  so  they  established  a  positive 
rule  as  to  what  time  Bhould  be  a  sufficient  inter- 
ruption of  usus  in  the  case  of  matrimonial  cohabit 
ation,  and  such  a  positive  rule  was  obviously 
necessary  in  order  to  determine  what  should  be  a 
sufficient  legal  interruption  of  usus. 

Farreum  was  a  form  of  marriage,  in  which  cer- 
tain words  were  used  in  the  presence  of  ten  wit- 
nesses, and  were  accompanied  by  a  certain  religious 
ceremony  in  which  panis  farreus  was  employed  ; 
and  hence  this  form  of  marriage  was  also  called 
Confarreatio.  This  form  of  marriage  must  have 
fallen  generally  into  disuse  in  the  time  of  Gaius, 
who  remarks  (i.  112)  that  this  legal  form  of  mar- 
riage (Jwc  Jus)  was  in  use  even  in  his  time  for  the 
marriages  of  the  Flamines  Majores  and  some  others. 
This  passage  of  Gaius  is  defective  in  the  MS.,  but 
its  general  sense  may  be  collected  from  comparing 
it  with  Tacitus  {Ann.  iv.  16)  and  Servius  {ad 
Aeneid.  iv.  104,  374).  It  appears  that  certain 
priestly  offices,  such  as  that  of  Flamen  Dialis,  could 
only  be  held  by  those  who  were  born  of  parents 
who  had  been  married  by  this  ceremony  {con/ar- 
reati  parenfes).  Even  in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  the 
ceremony  of  confarreatio  was  only  observed  by  a 
few.  As  to  divorce  between  persons  married  by 
confarreatio,  see  Divortium. 

The  confarreatio  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
mode  of  contracting  marriage  among  the  patricians, 
and  it  was  a  religious  ceremony  which  put  the 
wife  in  manu  viri. 

Coemptio  was  effected  by  Mancipatio,  and  con- 
sequently the  wife  was  in  mancipio.  (Gaius,  i.  118.) 
A  woman  who  was  cohabiting  with  a  man  as  uxor, 
might  come  into  his  manus  by  this  ceremony,  in 
which  case  the  coemptio  was  said  to  be  matrimonii 
causa,  and  she  who  was  formerly  uxor  became 
apud  maritum  filiae  loco.  If  the  coemptio  was  ef- 
fected at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  it  was  still  a 
separate  act.  The  other  coemptio  which  was 
called  fiduciae  causa  and  which   was  between  a 
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woman  and  a  man  not  her  husband,  is  considered 
under  Testamentum  and  Tutela.  If,  how- 
ever, an  uxor  made  a  coemptio  with  her  husband, 
not  matrimonii  causa,  but  fiduciae  causa,  the  con- 
sequence was  that  she  was  in  manu,  and  thereby 
acquired  the  rights  of  a  daughter.  It  is  stated  by 
a  modern  writer,  that  the  reason  why  a  woman 
did  not  come  in  manicipium  by  the  coemptio,  but 
only  in  manum,  is  this,  that  she  was  not  mancipated, 
but  mancipated  herself  under  the  authority  of  her 
father  if  she  was  in  his  power,  and  that  of  her 
tutors,  if  she  was  not  in  the  power  of  her  father  ; 
the  absurdity  of  which  is  obvious,  if  we  have  regard 
to  the  form  of  mancipatio  as  described  by  Gaius  (i. 
1 1 9),  who  also  speaks  (i.  1 1 8,  a)  of  mancipatio  as 
being  the  form  by  which  a  parent  released  his 
daughter  from  the  patria  potestas  (e  suo  jure), 
which  he  did  when  he  gave  his  daughter  in  manum 
viri.  The  mancipatio  must  in  all  cases  have  been 
considered  as  legally  effected  by  the  father  or  the 
tutors. 

In  the  course  of  time,  marriage  without  the 
manus  became  the  usual  marriage.  The  manus 
by  usus  fell  into  desuetude.  (Gaius,  i.  111.) 

Sponsalia  were  not  an  unusual  preliminary  of 
marriage,  but  they  were  not  necessary.  "  Spou- 
sal" according  to  Florentinus  (Dig.  23.  tit.  1. 
s.  1 )  "  sunt  mentio  et  repromissio  nuptiarum  futu- 
ranim."  Gellius  has  preserved  (iv.  4)  an  extract 
from  the  work  of  Servius  Sulpicius  Rufus  De 
Dotibus,  which,  from  the  authority  of  that  great 
jurist,  may  be  considered  as  unexceptionable. 
(Compare  VaTro,  de  Ling.  Lai.  vi.  70.)  Sponsalia, 
according  to  Servius,  was  a  contract  by  stipula- 
tiones  and  sponsiones,  the  former  on  the  part  of  the 
future  husband,  the  latter  on  the  part  of  him  who 
gave  the  woman  in  marriage.  The  woman  who 
was  promised  in  marriage  was  accordingly  called 
Sponsa,  which  is  equivalent  to  Promissa  ;  the  man 
who  engaged  to  marry  was  called  Sponsus.  The 
Sponsalia  then  were  an  agreement  to  marry,  made 
in  such  form  as  to  give  each  party  a  right  of  action 
in  case  of  non-performance,  and  the  offending  party 
was  condemned  in  such  damages  as  to  the  Judex 
seemed  just.  This  was  the  law  {jus)  of  Sponsalia, 
adds  Servius,  to  the  time  when  the  Lex  Julia 
gave  the  Civitas  to  all  Latium  ;  whence  we  may 
conclude  that  alterations  were  afterwards  made 
in  it. 

The  Sponsalia  were  of  course  not  binding,  if 
the  parties  consented  to  waive  the  contract ; 
and  either  party  could  dissolve  the  contract  as 
either  could  dissolve  a  marriage.  If  a  person 
was  in  the  relation  of  double  sponsalia  at  the 
same  time,  he  was  liable  to  Infamia.  [Infa- 
mia.]  Sometimes  a  present  was  made  by  the 
future  husband  to  the  future  wife  by  way  of  earn- 
est {arrha,  arrha  sponsalitia)^  or  as  it  was  called 
propter  nuptias  donatio.  (Cod.  5.  tit.  3.)  Sponsalia 
might  be  contracted  by  those  who  were  not  under 
seven  years  of  age.  The  regulation  of  Augustus, 
which  was  apparently  comprised  in  the  Lex  Julia 
et  Papia,  which  declared  that  no  sponsalia  should 
be  valid  if  the  marriage  did  not  follow  within 
two  years,  was  not  always  observed.  (Sueton. 
Aug.  c.  34  ;  Dion  Cass.  liv.  16,  and  the  note  of 
Reimarus.)    [Infans  ;  Impubes.] 

The  consequences  of  marriage  were  — 
] .  The  power  of  the  father  over  the  children  of 
the  marriage,  which  was  a  completely  new  relation, 
an  effect  indeed  of  marriage,  but  one  which  had  no 
3b  3 
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influence  over  the  relation  of  the  husband  and  wife. 
[Patria  Potestas.] 

2.  The  liabilities  of  either  of  the  parties  to  the 
punishments  affixed  to  the  violation  of  the  mar- 
riage union.     [Adulterium  ;  Divortium.] 

3.  The  relation  of  husband  and  wife  with  respect 
to  property,  to  which  head  belong  the  matters  of 
Dos,  Donatio  inter  virum  et  uxorem,  Donatio  propter 
miptias,  &c.  Many  of  these  matters,  however,  are 
not  necessary  consequences  of  marriage,  but  the 
consequence  of  certain  acts  which  are  rendered  pos- 
sible by  marriage. 

In  the  later  Roman  history  we  often  read  of 
marriage  contracts  which  have  reference  to  Dos, 
and  generally  to  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife 
viewed  with  reference  to  property.  A  title  of  the 
Digest  (23.  tit.  4)  treats  De  Pactis  Dotalibus, 
which  might  be  made  either  before  or  after  mar- 
riage. 

The  Roman  notion  of  marriage  was  this :  — it  is 
the  union  of  male  and  female,  a  consortship  for  the 
whole  of  life,  the  inseparable  consuetude  of  life, 
an  intercommunion  of  law,  sacred  and  not  sacred. 
(Dig.  23.  tit  2.  s.  1.)  But  it  is  not  meant  that 
marriage  was  to  this  extent  regulated  by  law,,  for 
marriage  is  a  thing  which  is,  to  a  great  extent, 
beyond  the  domain  of  law.  The  definition  or  de- 
scription means  that  there  is  no  legal  separation  of 
the  interests  of  husband  and  wife  in  such  matters 
in  which  the  separation  would  be  opposed  to  the 
notion  of  marriage.  Thus  the  wife  had  the  sacra, 
the  domicile,  and  the  rank  of  the  husband.  Marriage 
was  established  by  consent,  and  continued  by  dis- 
sent ;  for  the  dissent  of  either  party,  when  formally 
expressed,  could  dissolve  the  relation.  [Divor- 
tium.] 

Neither  in  the  old  Roman  law  nor  in  its  later 
modifications,  was  a  community  of  property  an 
essential  part  of  the  notion  of  marriage  j  unless  we 
assume  that  originally  all  marriages  were  accom- 
panied with  the  conventio  in  manum,  for  in  that 
case,  as  already  observed,  the  wife  became  filiae- 
familias  loco,  and  passed  into  the  familia  of  her 
husband  ;  or  if  her  husband  was  in  the  power  of 
his  father,  she  became  to  her  husband's  father  in 
the  relation  of  a  granddaughter.  All  her  property 
passed  to  her  husband  by  a  universal  succession 
(Gaius,  ii.  96,  98),  and  she  could  not  thenceforward 
acquire  property  for  herself.  Thus  she  was  en- 
tirely removed  from  her  former  family  as  to  her 
legal  status  and  became  as  the  sister  to  her  hus- 
band's children.  In  other  words,  when  a  woman 
came  in  manum,  there  was  a  blending  of  the  ma- 
trimonial and  the  filial  relation.  It  was  a  good 
marriage  without  the  relation  expressed  by  in 
manu,  which  was  a  relation  of  parent  and  child 
superadded  to  that  of  husband  and  wife.  The 
manus  was  terminated  by  death,  loss  of  Civitas, 
by  Diffareatio,  and  we  may  assume  by  Mancipatio. 
It  is  a  legitimate  consequence  that  the  wife 
could  not  divorce  her  husband,  though  her  hus- 
band might  divorce  her,  and  if  we  assume  that  the 
marriage  accompanied  by  the  cum  conventione  was 
originally  the  only  form  of  marriage  (of  which, 
however,  we  believe,  there  is  no  proof)  the  state- 
ment of  Plutarch  [Divortium]  that  the  husband 
alone  had  originally  the  power  of  effecting  a  di- 
vorce, will  consist  with  this  strict  legal  deduction. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that,  even  if  the  marriage 
cum  conventione  was  once  the  only  marriage,  there 
might  have  been  legal  means  by  which  a  wife  in 
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manu  could  be  released  from  the  manus  ;  for  the 
will  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  release  her  from 
the  marriage.  In  the  time  of  Gaius  (i.  1 37),  a 
woman,  after  the  repudium  was  sent,  could  de- 
mand a  remancipatio. 

When  there  was  no  conventio,  the  woman  re- 
mained a  member  of  her  own  familia :  she  was  to 
her  husband  in  the  same  relation  as  any  other 
Roman  citizen,  differing  only  in  this  that  her  sex 
enabled  her  to  become  the  mother  of  children  who 
were  the  husband's  children  and  citizens  of  the 
state,  and  that  she  owed  fidelity  to  him  so  long  as 
the  matrimonial  cohabitation  continued  by  mutual 
consent.  But  her  legal  status  continued  as  it  was 
before  :  if  she  was  not  in  the  power  of  her  father, 
she  had  for  all  purposes  a  legal  personal  existence 
independently  of  her  husband,  and  consequently 
her  property  was  distinct  from  his.  It  must  have 
been  with  respect  to  such  marriages  as  these,  that 
a  great  part  at  least  of  the  rules  of  law  relating  to 
Dos  were  established  j  and  to  such  marriages  all 
the  rules  of  law  relating  to  marriage  contracts  must 
have  referred,  at  least  so  long  as  the  marriage  cum 
conventione  existed  and  retained  its  strict  character. 

When  marriage  was  dissolved,  the  parties  to  it 
might  marry  again  ;  but  opinion  considered  it  more 
decent  for  a  woman  not  to  marry  again.  A  woman 
was  required  by  usage  (mos)  to  wait  a  year  before 
she  contracted  a  second  marriage,  on  the  pain  of 
Infamia. 

At  Rome,  the  matrimonium  juris  civilis  was 
originally  the  only  marriage.  But  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Jus  Gentium,  a  cohabitation  be- 
tween Peregrini,  or  between  Latini,  or  between 
Peregrini  and  Latini  and  Romani,  which,  in  its 
essentials,  was  a  marriage,  a  consortium  omnia 
vitae  with  the  affectio  maritalis,  was  recognised  as 
such  ;  and  though  such  marriage  could  not  have 
all  the  effect  of  a  Roman  marriage,  it  had  its 
general  effect  in  this,  that  the  children  of  such 
marriage  had  a  father.  Thus  was  established  the 
notion  of  a  valid  marriage  generally,  which  mar- 
riage might  be  either  Juris  Civilis  or  Juris  Gentium. 
Certain  conditions  were  requisite  for  a  valid  mar- 
riage generally,  and  particular  conditions  were  ne- 
cessary for  a  Roman  marriage.  In  the  system  of 
Justinian,  the  distinction  ceased,  and  there  re- 
mained only  the  notion  of  a  valid  marriage  gene- 
rally ;  which  is  the  sense  of  Justae  nuptiae  in  the 
Justinian  system.  This  valid  or  legal  marriage  is 
opposed  to  all  cohabitation  which  is  not  marriage  ; 
and  the  children  of  such  cohabitation  have  no 
father.     (Puchta,  Inst.  iii.  §  287.)     [Infamia.] 

The  above  is  only  an  outline  of  the  Law  of 
Marriage,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  enable  a  student  to 
carry  his  investigations  farther.  [G.  L.] 

It  remains  to  describe  the  customs  and  rites 
which  were  observed  by  the  Romans  at  marriages 
(ritits  nuptiales  or  nwptianm  sohmnia  justa,  t4 
vojxi^/>^va  twc  ydfiuif).  After  the  parties  had 
agreed  to  marry  and  the  persons  in  whose  potestas 
they  were  had  consented,  a  meeting  of  friends  was 
sometimes  held  at  the  house  of  the  maiden  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  the  marriage-contract,  which 
was  called  sponsalia,  and  written  on  tablets  (tabu- 
lae legitimae),  and  signed  by  both  parties.  (Juven. 
Sat.  ii.  119,  &c,  vi.  25,  200  ;  Gellius,  iv.  4.)  The 
woman  after  she  had  promised  to  become  the  wife 
of  a  man  was  called  sponsa,  pacta,  dicta,  or  sperata. 
(GelL  I.  c. ;  Plaut.  Trinvm.  ii.  4.  99  j  Nonius,  iv. 
p.  213.)      From  Juvenal  {Sat.  vi.  27)  it  appears 
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that,  at  least  during  the  imperial  period,  the  man 
put  a  ring  on  the  finger  of  his  betrothed,  as  a 
pledge  of  his  fidelity.  This  ring  was  probably,  like 
all  rings  at  this  time,  worn  on  the  left  hand,  and 
on  the  finger  nearest  to  the  smallest.  (Maaiob.  Sat. 
vii.  13.)  The  last  point  to  be  fixed  was  the  day 
on  which  the  marriage  was  to  take  place.  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  republic  it  had  become  cus- 
tomary to  betroth  young  girls  when  they  were  yet 
children  ;  Augustus  therefore  limited  the  time 
during  which  a  man  was  allowed  to  continue  be- 
trothed to  a  girl  (Suet.  Aug.  34),  and  forbade  men 
to  be  betrothed  to  girls  before  the  latter  had  com- 
pleted their  tenth  year,  so  that  the  age  of  pubertas 
being  twelve  years,  a  girl  might  not  be  compelled 
to  be  betrothed  longer  than  two  years.  (Dion 
Cass.  liv.  p.  609,  Steph.) 

The  Romans  believed  that  certain  days  were 
unfortunate  for  the  performance  of  the  marriage 
rites,  either  on  account  of  the  religious  character  of 
those  days  themselves,  or  on  account  of  the  days 
by  which  they  were  followed,  as  the  woman  had 
to  perform  certain  religious  rites  on  the  day  after 
her  wedding,  which  could  not  take  place  on  a  dies 
ater.  Days  not  suitable  for  entering  upon  matri- 
mony were  the  Calends,  Nones,  and  Ides  of  every 
month,  all  dies  atri,  the  whole  months  of  May 
(Ovid.  Fast.  v.  490  ;  Plut.  Quaest.  Rom.  p.  284) 
and  February,  and  a  great  number  of  festivals. 
(Macrob.  Sat.  i.  15  ;  Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  557.)  Widows, 
on  the  other  hand,  might  marry  on  days  which 
were  inauspicious  for  maidens.  (Macrob.  Sat.  1.  o. ; 
Plut.  Quaest.  Rom.  p.  289.) 

On  the  wedding-day,  which  in  the  early  times 
was  never  fixed  upon  without  consulting  the  au- 
spices (Cic.  de  Div.  i.  16  ;  Val.  Max.  ii.  1.  §  1), 
the  bride  was  dressed  in  a  long  white  robe  with  a 
purple  fringe  or  adorned  with  ribands.  (Juv.  ii. 
124.)  This  dress  was  called  tunica  recta  (Plin. 
H.  N.  viii.  48),  and  was  bound  round  the  waist 
with  a  girdle  (corona,  cinguhim,  or  zona,  Fest.  s.  v. 
(Xngulo),  which  the  husband  had  to  untie  in  the 
evening.  The  bridal  veil,  called  flammeum,  was 
of  a  bright-yellow  colour  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxi.  8  ; 
Schol.  ad  Juv.  vi.  225),  and  her  shoes  likewise. 
(Catull.  lxii.  10.)  Her  hair  was  divided  on  this 
occasion  with  the  point  of  a  spear.  (Ovid.  Fast.  ii. 
560  ;  Arnob.  adv.  Gent.  ii.  p.  91  ;  Plut.  Quaest. 
Rom.  p.  285.) 

The  only  form  of  marriage  which  was  celebrated 
with  solemn  religious  rites,  was  that  by  confarrea- 
tio ;  the  other  forms  being  mere  civil  acts,  were 
probably  solemnised  without  any  religious  cere- 
mony. In  the  case  of  a  marriage  by  confarreatio, 
a  sheep  was  sacrificed,  and  its  skin  was  spread 
over  two  chairs,  upon  which  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom sat  down  with  their  heads  covered.  (Serv. 
ad  Aen.  iv.  374.)  Hereupon  the  marriage  was 
completed  by  pronouncing  a  solemn  formula  or 
prayer,  after  which  another  sacrifice  was  offered. 
A  cake  was  made  of  far  and  the  mola  salsa  pre- 
pared by  the  Vestal  virgins  (Serv.  ad  Virg.  Eehg. 
viii.  82),  and  carried  before  the  bride  when  she 
was  conducted  to  the  residence  of  her  husband.  It 
is  uncertain  whether  this  cake  is  the  same  as  that 
which  is  called  mastaceum  (Juv.  Sat.  vi.  201),  and 
which  was  in  the  evening  distributed  among  the 
guests  assembled  at  the  house  of  the  young  hus- 
band. 

The  bride  was  conducted  to  the  house  of  her 
husband  in  the  evening.     She  was  taken  with  ap- 
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parent  violence  from  the  arms  of  her  mother,  or 
of  the  person  who  had  to  give  her  away.  On  her 
way  she  was  accompanied  by  three  boys  dressed  in 
the  praetexta,  and  whose  fathers  and  mothers  were 
still  alive  (patrimi  el  matrimi).  One  of  them  car- 
ried before  her  a  torch  of  white  thorn  {spina)  or, 
according  to  others,  of  pine  wood  ;  the  two  others 
walked  by  her  side  supporting  her  by  the  arm. 
(Fest.  s.  v.  Patrimi  et  matrimi  ;  Varro,  ap.  Cliari- 
sium,  i.  p.  117  ;  Plin.  H.  2V.  xvi.  18.)  The  bride 
herself  carried  a  distaff  and  a  spindle  with  wool. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  viii.  48  ;  Plut.  Quaest.  Rom.  p.  271.) 
A  boy  called  camillus  carried  in  a  covered  vase 
(camera,  cumerum,  or  camillum)  the  so  called 
utensils  of  the  bride  and  playthings  for  children 
(crepundia,  Fest.  s.  v.  Cumeram ;  Plaut.  Cistel.  iii. 
1.  5).  Besides  these  persons  who  officiated  on  the 
occasion,  the  procession  was  attended  by  a  nume- 
rous train  of  friends  both  of  the  bride  and  the  bride- 
groom, whose  attendance  was  called  qfficium  and 
ad  qfficium  venire.  (Suet.  Calig.  25,  Claud.  26.) 
Plutarch  (Quaest.  Rom.  init.)  speaks  of  five  wax- 
candles  which  were  used  at  marriages ;  if  these 
were  borne  in  the  procession,  it  must  have  been  to 
light  the  company  which  followed  the  bride  ;  but 
it  may  also  be  that  they  were  lighted  during  the 
marriage  ceremony  in  the  house  of  the  bride. 

When  the  procession  arrived  at  the  house  of  the 
bridegroom,  the  door  of  which  was  adorned  with 
garlands  and  flowers,  the  bride  was  carried  across 
the  threshold  by  pronubi,  i.  e.  men  who  had  only 
been  married  to  one  woman,  that  she  might  not 
knock  against  it  with  her  foot,  which  would  have 
been  an  evil  omen.  (Plut.  Quaest.  Rom.  p.  271,  c ; 
Plaut.  Cos.  iv.  4.  1.)  Before  she  entered  the 
house,  she  wound  wool  around  the  door-posts  of 
her  new  residence,  and  anointed  them  with  lard 
(adeps  suittus)  or  wolf's  fat  (adeps  lupinus,  Serv. 
ad  Aen.  iv.  19  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxviii.  9).  The 
husband  received  her  with  fire  and  water,  which 
the  woman  had  to  touch.  This  was  either  a 
symbolic  purification  (for  Serv.  ad  Aen.  iv.  104, 
says  that  the  newly  married  couple  washed  their 
feet  in  this  water),  or  it  was  a  symbolic  expression 
of  welcome,  as  the  interdicere  aqua  et  igni  was  the 
formula  for  banishment.  The  bride  saluted  her 
husband  with  the  words  :  vbi  tu  Caius,  ego  Caia. 
(Plut.  Quaest.  Rom.  I.  o.)  After  she  had  entered 
the  house  with  distaff  and  spindle,  she  was  placed 
upon  a  sheep-skin,  and  here  the  keys  of  the  house 
were  delivered  into  her  hands.  (Fest.  s.  v.  Clavis.) 
A  repast  (coena  nuptialis)  given  by  the  husband  to 
the  whole  train  of  relatives  and  friends  who  ac- 
companied the  bride,  generally  concluded  the  so- 
lemnity of  the  day.  (Plaut.  Cure.  v.  2.  61  ;  Suet. 
Calig.  25.)  Many  ancient  writers  mention  a  very 
popular  song,  Talasius  or  Talassio,  which  was  sung 
at  weddings  (Plut.  Quaest.  Rom.  1.  c. ;  Liv.  i.  9  • 
Dionys.  Ant.  Rom.  ii.  31 ;  Fest.  s.  v.  Talassionem) ; 
but  whether  it  was  sung  during  the  repast  or 
during  the  procession  is  not  quite  clear,  though  we 
may  infer  from  the  story  respecting  the  origin  of 
the  song,  that  it  was  sung  while  the  procession 
was  advancing  towards  the  house  of  the  husband. 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  a  solemnity  like 
that  of  marriage  did  not  take  place  among  the 
merry  and  humorous  Italians  without  a  variety  of 
jests  and  railleries,  and  Ovid  (Fast.  iii.  675)  men- 
tions obscene  songs  which  were  sung  before  the 
door  of  the  bridal  apartment  by  girls,  after  the 
company  had  left.  These  songs  were  probably  the 
3  b  4 
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old  Fescennina  [Fescennina],  and  are  frequently- 
called  EpitluUamia.  At  the  end  of  the  repast  the 
bride  was  conducted  by  matronB  who  had  not  had 
more  than  one  husband  (pronubae),  to  the  lectus 
genialis  in  the  atrium,  which  was  on  this  occasion 
magnificently  adorned  and  strewed  with  flowers. 
On  the  following  day  the  husband  sometimes  gave 
another  entertainment  to  his  friends,  which  was 
called  repotia  (Fest.  s.  v. ;  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  2.  60), 
and  the  woman  who  on  this  day  undertook  the 
management  of  the  house  of  her  husband,  had  to 
perform  certain  religious  rites  (Macrob.  Sat.  i.  IS), 
on  which  account,  as  was  observed  above,  it  was 
necessary  to  select  a  day  for  the  marriage  which 
was  not  followed  by  a  dies  ater.  These  rites  pro- 
bably consisted  of  sacrifices  to  the  dii  Penates. 
(Cic.  de  Republ.  v.  5.) 

The  rites  and  ceremonies  which  have  been  men- 
tioned above,  are  not  described  by  any  ancient 
writer  in  the  order  in  which  they  took  place,  and 
the  order  adopted  above  rests  in  some  measure 
merely  upon  conjecture.  Nor  is  it,  on  the  other 
hand,  clear  which  of  the  rites  belonged  to  each  of 
the  three  forms  of  marriage.  Thus  much  only  is 
certain,  that  the  most  solemn  ceremonies  and  those 
of  a  religious  nature  belonged  to  confarreatio. 

The  position  of  a  Roman  woman  after  marriage 
was  very  different  from  that  of  a  Greek  woman. 
The  Roman  presided  over  the  whole  household  ; 
she  educated  her  children,  watched  over  and  pre- 
served the  honour  of  the  house,  and  as  the  mater- 
familias  she  shared  the  honours  and  respect  shown 
to  her  husband.  Far  from  being  confined  like  the 
Greek  women  to  a  distinct  apartment,  the  Roman 
matron,  at  least  during  the  better  centuries  of  the 
republic,  occupied  the  most  important  part  of  the 
house,  the  atrium.  (Compare  Lipsius,  Elect,  i.  1 7 ; 
Bottiger,  Aldobrandin.  Hochzeit,  p.  124,  &c. ;  Bris- 
sonius,  De  Rita  Nuptiarum,  de  Jure  Connubii, 
Paris,  1564.  12mo.)  [L.  S.] 

MATRO'NA.    [Matrimonium,  p.  741,  a.] 

MATRONA'LIA,  also  called  MATRO- 
NA'LES  FERIAE,  a  festival  celebrated  by  the 
Roman  matrons  on  the  1st  of  March  in  honour  of 
Juno  Lucina.  From  the  many  reasons  which  Ovid 
gives  why  the  festival  was  kept  on  this  day,  it  is 
evident  that  there  was  no  certain  tradition  on  the 
subject ;  but  the  prevailing  opinion  seems  to  have 
been  that  it  was  instituted  in  memory  of  the  peace 
between  the  Romans  and  Sabines,  which  was 
brought  about  by  means  of  the  Sabine  women.  At 
this  festival  wives  used  to  receive  presents  from 
their  husbands,  and  at  a  later  time  girls  from  their 
lovers  ;  mistresses  also  were  accustomed  to  feast 
their  female  slaves.  Hence  we  find  the  festival 
called  by  Martial  the  Saturnalia  of  women.  (Ov. 
Fast.  iii.  229,  &c.  ;  Plaut.  Mil.  iii.  1.  97  ;  Tibull. 
iii.  1  ;  Hor.  Carm.  iii.  8  ;  Mart.  v.  84.  1 1  ;  Suet 
Vesp.  19  ;  Tertull.  Idol.  14  ;  comp.  Hartung,  Die 
Religion  der  Romer,  vol.  ii.  p.  65.) 

MAUSOLE'UM  (MavtroKeiov),  which  sig- 
nified originally  the  sepulchre  of  Mausolus,  was 
used  by  the  Romans  as  a  generic  name  for  any 
magnificent  sepulchral  edifice.  (Paus.  viii.  16.  §  3. 
s.  8,  and  the  Latin  Lexicons.) 

The  original  building  was  the  production  of 
the  piety  of  a  wealthy  queen,  and  the  skill  of 
the  great  artists  of  the  later  Ionian  and  Attic 
schools  of  architecture  and  sculpture.  Mauso- 
lus,  the  dynast  of  Caria,  having  died  in  B.C. 
S53,  his  queen  Artemisia  evinced  her  sorrow  by 
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observing  his  funeral  rites  with  the  most  expen- 
sive splendour,  and  by  commencing  the  erection 
of  a  sepulchral  monument  to  him,  at  Halicarnas- 
sus,  which  should  surpass  any  thing  the  world  had 
yet  seen.  (See  Diet,  of  Biog.  arts.  Artemisia, 
Malleolus.}  She  entrusted  its  erection  to  the 
architects  Phileus  (or  Phiteus,  or  Pytheus)  and 
Satyrus,  who  wrote  an  account  of  the  work  and  its 
sculptural  decorations ;  and  to  four  of  the  greatest 
artists  of  the  new  Attic  school,  Scopas,  Bryaxis, 
Leochares,  and  either  Timotheus  or  Praxiteles,  for 
respecting  this  name,  Vitruvius  tells  us,  the  au- 
thorities varied.  These  artists  worked  in  emu- 
lation with  one  another,  each  upon  one  face  of  the 
building,  and,  upon  the  death  of  Artemisia,  who 
only  survived  her  husband  two  years,  they  con- 
tinued their  work  as  a  labour  of  love.  Pliny  men- 
tions a  fifth  artist,  Pythis,  who  made  the  marble 
quadriga  on  the  summit  of  the  building.'  (Vitrnv. 
vii.  Praef.  §  12  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi.  5.  s.  4.  §  9 ; 
Diet,  of  Biog.  under  the  names  of  the  artists.) 

It  was  chiefly,  Pliny  tells  us,  on  account  of  the 
works  of  these  artists  that  the  Mausoleum  became 
celebrated  as  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  ancient  authors,  whe 
have  celebrated  its  magnificence,  have  furnished 
us  with  such  scanty  details  of  its  construction, 
that  the  restoration  of  its  plan  is  almost  hopeless. 
(Strabo,  xiv.  p.  656  ;  Cic.  Tusc.  Disp.  iii.  31  ; 
Gell,  x.  18 ;  Val.  Max.  iv.  6.  ext.  1  ;  Propert.  iii. 
2.  19  ;  Suid.  Harpocr.  5.  w.  'Aprefjuala,  MaiJirw- 
Aos.)  There  are,  indeed,  coins  which  give  a  re- 
presentation of  it ;  but  they  are  modern  forgeries. 
(Rasche,  s.  v. ;  Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  597.)  The  edi- 
fice has  so  entirely  vanished,  that  even  its  site 
is  doubtful,  although  some  precious  fragments  of 
its  sculptures  survive,  and  are  now  in  our  -own 


Pliny  is  the  only  writer  who  gives  any  thing 
like  a  complete  description  of  the  edifice ;  but 
even  in  this  account  there  are  considerable  diffi- 
culties. The  building,  he  tells  us,  extended  63 
feet  from  north  to  south,  being  shorter  on  the 
fronts,  and  its  whole  circuit  was  411  feet  (or,  ac- 
cording to  the  Bamberg  MS.  440)  ;  it  rose  to  the 
height  of  25  cubits  (37£  feet) ;  and  was  surrounded 
by  36  columns.  This  part  of  the  building  was 
called  Pteron.  It  was  adorned  with  sculptures  in 
relief,  on  its  eastern  face  by  Scopas,  on  the 
northern  by  Bryaxis,  on  the  southern  by  Timo- 
theus, on  the  western  by  Leochares.  Above  this 
pteron  was  a  pyramid  equal  to  it  in  height,  dimi- 
nishing by  24  steps  to  its  summit,  which  was  sur- 
mounted by  the  marble  quadriga  made  by  Pythis. 
The  total  height,  including  this  ornament,  was 
140  feet. 

The  limits  of  this  article  do  not  admit  of  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  various  proposed  restorations  of  the 
plan  of  the  edifice.  They  will  be  found  enume- 
rated and  carefully  examined  by  Mr.  Charles 
Newton,  in  a  very  valuable  essay  On  the  Sculp- 
tures from  (lie  Mausoleum  at  Halicamassus  in  the 
Classical  Museum  for  July,  1847,  vol.  v.  pp.  170, 
foil.,  with  a  chart  of  Halicamassus,  a  restoration 
of  the  Mausoleum,  and  other  illustrations. 

Thus  much  is  clear  enough  from  Pliny's  ac- 
count ;  that  the  edifice  was  composed  of  an  oblong 
quadrangular  ceUa  (the  pteron),  surrounded  by  a 
peristyle  of  columns  (which  were  in  all  probability 
of  the  Ionic  order),  and  elevated  on  a  basement 
(for  this  supposition  presents  the  only  means  of 
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reconciling  the  discrepancy  between  the  total  and 
partial  heights),  which  pteron  was  surmounted  by 
the  pyramid  ;  the  sculptures  were  of  course  on  the 
frieze  of  the  order.  The  other  apparent  discre- 
pancy between  the  lengths  of  the  sides  and  fronts 
and  the  total  circuit  of  the  building  can  only 
be  satisfactorily  explained  by  supposing  that  it 
stood  within  an  enclosure,  or  upon  a  platform  of 
the  larger  dimensions,  namely,  440  feet  in  peri- 
meter. When  we  come  to  the  details  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  parts,  we  find  most  writers 
giving  the  simple  explanation,  which  most  readers 
of  Pliny  would  probably  adopt  at  first  sight,  that 
the  36  columns,  of  which  Pliny  speaks,  formed  a 
single  peristyle  all  round  the  building.  (See,  for 
example,  the  restoration  in  Hirt's  Gesch.  d.  Bau- 
hunst,  PL  x.  fig.  14,  PI.  xxx.  fig.  14.)  To  this 
view  there  are  very  formidable  objections ;  and 
another,  which  has  not  only  the  merit  of  being 
exceedingly  ingenious,  but  the  authority  of  a 
most  accomplished  architect,  is  proposed  by  Mr. 
Cockerel],  in  Mr.  Newton's  Essay.  Taking  on 
the  one  hand  Pliny's  63  feet  as  the  length  of  the 
longer  side  of  the  peristyle,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
calculating  the  dimensions  of  the  order  from  the 
existing  fragments  of  the  frieze  (which,  in  the 
case  of  a  work  of  that  period  of  Greek  art,  an 
architect  can  do  with  as  much  certainty  as  that 
with  which  Professor  Owen  can  construct  a  di- 
nornis  from  a  single  thigh-bone),  Mr.  Cockerell 
arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  36  pillars  were 
arranged,  in  a  single  row  of  six  columns  on  each 
front,  and  in  a  double  row  of  eight  on  each  side, 
at  intercolumniations  of  6  feet  8  inches,  around  a 
long  narrow  ceUa,  corresponding  in  length  to  six 
of  the  columns  of  the  peristyle,  and  in  width  to 
two.  (See  the  plan  and  elevation  in  the  Classical 
Museum,  I.  c.) 

The  researches  of  the  latest  travellers  furnish  a 
strong  hope  that  good  elements  for  reconstructing 
the  plan  of  the  Mausoleum  may  be  found  among 
the  fragments  of  columns  which  are  scattered  about 
the  city  of  Budrum,  and  worked  into  its  walls. 

The  building  was  still  standing  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  fourth  century  after  Christ  (Gregor. 
Naz.  Epigr.  cxviii.),  and  even  as  late  as  the  tenth  ; 
but  it  shared  at  length,  with  Halicarnassus  itself,  in 
the  almost  total  destruction  which  fell  upon  the  cities 
of  Asia  Minor.  For  its  subsequent  history,  the 
question  of  its  site,  and  the  chain  of  evidence 
which  proves  that  the  marbles  now  in  the  British 
Museum  are  the  very  reliefs  with  which  Scopas 
and  his  rivals  adorned  the  sepulchre  of  Mausolus, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  very  interesting  ac- 
count of  these  matters  given  in  Mr.  Newton's 
Essay.  All  that  can  here  be  stated  is,  that  when 
the  knights  of  Rhodes  built  the  citadel  of  Hali- 
carnassus (Budrum),  in  the  fifteenth  century,  or 
more  probably  when  they  strengthened  its  for- 
tifications in  1522,  they  used  materials  obtained 
from  the  ruins  of  the  Mausoleum,  and,  among  the 
rest,  they  worked  into  the  inner  wall  of  their  for- 
tress some  of  the  sculptured  slabs  which  had  formed 
its  frieze.  Various  travellers,  from  Thevenot  to  the 
present  time,  have  described  these  marbles,  of 
which  there  is  a  sketch  in  the  Ionian  Antiquities 
of  the  Dillettanti  Society  (vol.  ii.  Supp.  PI.  ii.) 
At  length  our  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  Sir 
Stratford  Canning,  obtained  the  permission  of  the 
Porte  for  their  removal,  and  in  February,  1846, 
they  were  taken  down  and  conveyed  to  England, 
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and  are  now  deposited  in  the  British  Museum, 
under  the  name  of  the  Budrum  Marbles.  They 
consist  of  thirteen  slabs,  of  the  uniform  height  of 
3  feet  including  the  mouldings,  or  2  feet  5£  inches 
without  them,  and  varying  in  length  from  2  feet 
8  inches  to  6  feet  1 1  inches.  Their  total  length  is 
64  feet  11  inches,  which  is  nearly  the  same  as 
that  of  each  longer  side  of  the  building ;  but 
they  are  evidently  from  different  faces  of  it,  as 
they  cannot  all  be  arranged  in  one  continuous 
composition,  though  some  of  them  are  continuous, 
and  they  show  traces  of  the  hands  of  various 
artists.  Their  subject  is  the  battle  of  Greek 
warriors  with  Amazons,  which  was  as  favourite 
a  myth  in  Ionia  and  Caria  as  it  was  in  Attica. 
Their  style  is  considered  by  competent  judges 
to  be  inferior  to  what  we  might  have  expected 
from  artists  of  the  school  of  Scopas  and  Prax- 
iteles ;  but  their  close  resemblance  to  another 
bas-relief  of  the  same  school,  that  of  the  choragic 
monument  of  Lysicrates,  is  admitted ;  and  the 
points  in  which  they  are  alleged  to  be  deficient 
are  just  those  in  which  we  recognise  the  inferiority 
of  the  later  Attic  school  to  the  perfect  art  of 
Pheidias.  The  suggestion  of  Mr.  Newton,  that 
accident  may  have  preserved  to  us,  out  of  the 
whole  frieze,  the  inferior  works  of  Bryaxis,  Leo- 
chares,  and  Timotheus,  and  not  the  better  produc- 
tions of  Scopas  or  Praxiteles,  is  not  only  inconsistent, 
as  he  himself  remarks,  with  Pliny's  statement  that 
the  sculptures  were  regarded  as  of  equal  merit ; 
but  also,  it  is  one  of  those  gratuitous  suppositions 
made  to  escape  from  a  difficulty,  which  cannot  be 
admitted  without  some  positive  proof. 

In  the  Roman  Mausolea  the  form  chiefly  em- 
ployed was  that  of  a  succession  of  terraces  in 
imitation  of  the  rogus.  Of  these  the  most  celebrated 
were  those  of  Augustus  and  of  Hadrian  ;  the  latter 
of  which,  stripped  of  its  ornaments,  still  forms  the 
fortress  of  modern  Rome  (the  Castle  of  S.  Angelo); 
but  of  the  other,  which  was  on  a  still  larger  scale, 
and  which  was  considered  as  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  buildings  of  Augustus,  there  are  only 
some  insignificant  ruins.  (Strabo,  v.  p.  236  ;  Suet. 
Aug.  100  ;  Nardini,  Roma  Antica,  vol.  iii.  p.  75, 
ed.  Nibby  ;  Hirt,  Lehre  d.  Geb'dude,  pp.  349 — 
351,  and  restoration  of  the  monuments  in  PI.  xxx, 
fig.  21,23.)  [P.S.] 

MAZO'NOMUS  (fia£ov6fios,  dim.  fj.a£ov6fiiov, 
Athen.  v.  30,  34),  from  p-d^a,  a  loaf,  or  a  cake  ; 
properly  a  dish  for  distributing  bread :  but  the 
term  is  applied  also  to  any  large  dish  used  for 
bringing  meat  to  table.  (Varro,  de  Re  Rust.  iii.  4.) 
These  dishes  were  made  either  of  wood  (Pollux, 
vii.  87),  of  bronze  (Athen.  iv.  31),  or  of  gold 
(Athen.  v.  27).  [J.  Y.] 

MEDIASTFNI,  the  name  given  to  slaves,  used 
for  any  common  purpose,  and  are  said  by  the 
Scholiast  upon  Horace  (Ep.  i.  14.  14)  to  be  those 
"  qui  in  medio  stant  ad  quaevis  imperata  parati." 
The  name  is  chiefly  given  to  certain  slaves"  belong- 
ing to  the  familia  rustica  (Cic.  Cat.  ii.  3  ;  Colum. 
i.  9,  ii.  13),  but  it  is  also  applied  sometimes  to 
slaves  in  the  city.  (Dig.  4.  tit.  9.  s,  1.  §  5,  7.  tit. 
7.  s.  6.) 

MEDICI'NA  (iarpiKii),  the  name  of  that 
science  which,  as  Celsus  says  {de  Medio,  lib.  i. 
Praefat.),  "•  Sanitatem  aegris  promittit,"  and  whose 
object  Hippocrates  defines  {de  Arte,  vol.  i.  p.  7, 
ed.  Kiihn)  to  be  "  the  delivering  sick  persons  from 
their  disease,  and  the  diminishing  the  force    of 
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sicknesses,  and  the  not  undertaking  the  treatment 
of  those  who  are  quite  overcome  by  sickness,  as 
we  know  that  medicine  is  here  of  no  avail."  For 
other  definitions  of  the  art  and  science  of  Medi- 
cine given  by  the  ancients,  see  Pseudo-Galen  (In- 
troduet.  Sea  Medicus,  c.  6.  vol.  xiv.  pp.  686 — 8, 
ed.  Kiihn).  The  invention  of  medicine  was  almost 
universally  attributed  by  the  ancients  to  the  gods. 
(Hippocr.  de  Prism  Medio,  vol.  i.  p.  39  ;  Pseudo- 
Galen,  Introd.  cap.  i.  p.  674  ;  Cic.  Tusc.  Dis.  iii. 
]  •  Plin.  H.  N.  xxix.  1.)  Another  source  of  in- 
formation was  the  observing  the  means  resorted  to 
by  animals  when  labouring  under  disease.  Pliny 
(H,  N.  viii.  41)  gives  many  instances  in  which 
these  instinctive  efforts  taught  mankind  the  pro- 
perties of  various  plants,  and  the  more  simple  sur- 
gical operations.  The  wild  goats  of  Crete  pointed 
out  the  use  of  the  Dictamnus  and  vulnerary  herbs ; 
dogs  when  indisposed  sought  the  Triticum  repens, 
and  the  same  animal  taught  to  the  Egyptians  the 
use  of  purgative,  constituting  the  treatment  called 
Syrmaism.  The  hippopotamus  introduced  the  prac- 
tice of  bleeding,  and  it  is  affirmed  that  the  em- 
ployment of  clysters  was  shown  by  the  ibis. 
(Compare  Pseudo-Galen,  Introd.  c.  1,  p.  675.) 
Sheep  with  worms  in  their  liver  were  seen  seeking 
saline  substances,  and  cattle  affected  with  dropsy 
anxiously  looked  for  chalybeate  waters.  We  are 
told  (Herod,  i.  197  ;  Strab.  xvi.  c.  1,  ed.  Tauchn. ; 
Pseudo-Galen,  Introd.  I.  c.)  that  the  Babylonians 
and  Chaldaeans  had  no  physicians,  and  in  cases  of 
sickness  the  patient  was  carried  out  and  exposed 
on  the  highway,  that  any  persons  passing  by  who 
had  been  affected  in  a  similar  manner,  might  give 
some  information  respecting  the  means  that  had 
afforded  them  relief.  Shortly  afterwards,  these  ob- 
servations of  cures  were  suspended  in  the  temples 
of  the  gods,  and  we  find  that  in  Egypt  the  walls 
of  their  sanctuaries  were  covered  with  records  of 
this  description.  The  priests  of  Greece  adopted 
the  same  practice,  and  some  of  the  tablets  sus- 
pended in  their  temples  are  of  a  curious  character, 
which  will  illustrate  the  custom.  The  following 
votive  memorials  are  given  by  Hieron.  Mercuri- 
&\is(deArte  Gymnast.  Amstel. ito.  1672,  pp.2,  3): 
— "  Some  days  back  a  certain  Caius,  who  was 
blind,  learned  from  an  oracle  that  he  should  repair 
to  the  temple,  put  up  his  fervent  prayers,  cross  the 
sanctuary  from  right  to  left,  place  his  five  fingers 
on  the  altar,  then  raise  his  hand  and  cover  his  eyes. 
He  obeyed,  and  instantly  his  sight  was  restored 
amidst  the  loud  acclamations  of  the  multitude. 
These  signs  of  the  omnipotence  of  the  gods  were 
shown  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus."  "  A  blind 
soldier  named  Valerius  Apes,  having  consulted  the 
oracle,  was  informed  that  he  should  mix  the  blood 
of  a  white  cock  with  honey,  to  make  up  an  oint- 
ment to  be  applied  to  his  eyes,  for  three  conse- 
cutive days :  he  received  his  sight,  and  returned 
public  thanks  to  the  gods."  "  Julian  appeared 
lost  beyond  all  hope  from  a  spitting  of  blood.  The 
god  ordered  him  to  take  from  the  altar  some  seeds 
of  the  pine,  and  to  mix  them  with  honey,  of  which 
mixture  he  was  to  eat  for  three  days.  He  was 
saved,  and  came  to  thank  the  gods  in  presence  of 
the  people." 

With  regard  to  the  medical  literature  of  the 
ancients,  "  When "  (says  Littre",  Oewren  Com- 
pletes d'Hippocrate,  vol.  i.  Introd.  ch.  1.  p.  3) 
"  one  searches  into  the  history  of  medicine  and  the 
commencement  of  the  science,  the  first  body  of 
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doctrine  that  one  meets  with  is  the  collection  of 
writings  known  under  the  name  of  the  works  of 
Hippocrates.  The  science  mounts  up  directly  to 
that  origin  and  there  stops.  Not  that  it  had  not 
been  cultivated  earlier,  and  had  not  given  rise  to 
even  numerous  productions;  but  every  thing  that 
had  been  made  before  the  physician  of  Cos  has 
perished.  We  have  only  remaining  of  them  scat- 
tered and  unconnected  fragments ;  the  works  of 
Hippocrates  have  alone  escaped  destruction;  and 
by  a  singular  circumstance  there  exists  a  great  gap 
after  them,  as  well  as  before  them.  The  medical 
works  from  Hippocrates  to  the  establishment  of 
the  school  of  Alexandria,  and  those  of  that  school 
itself,  are  completely  lost,  except  some  quotations 
and  passages  preserved  in  the  later  writers  ;  so  that 
the  writings  of  Hippocrates  remain  alone  amongst 
the  ruins  of  ancient  medical  literature."  The 
Asclepiadae,  to  which  family  Hippocrates  belonged, 
were  the  supposed  descendants  of  Aesculapius 
('A<rK\iiTrios),  and  were  in  a  manner  the  heredi- 
tary physicians  of  Greece.  They  professed  to  have 
among  them  certain  secrets  of  the  medical  art, 
which  had  been  handed  down  to  them  from  their 
great  progenitor,  and  founded  several  medical 
schools  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  Galen 
mentions  (De  Metk.  Med.  i.  1.  vol.  x.pp.5,  6)  three, 
viz.,  Rhodes,  Cnidos,  and  Cos.  The  first  of  these 
appears  soon  to  have  become  extinct,  and  has  left 
no  traces  of  its  existence  behind.  From  the  second 
proceeded  a  collection  of  observations  called  Kvi- 
Siui  rvu/Mu,  "  Cnidian  Sentences,"  a  work  of  much 
reputation  in  early  times,  which  is  often  mentioned 
by  Hippocrates  (de  Rat.  Vict,  in  Morb.  Acut),  and 
which  appears  to  have  existed  in  the  time  of 
Galen.  (Comment,  in  Hippocr.  &o.ci£.vol.xv.p.427.) 
The  school  of  Cos,  however,  is  by  far  the  most 
celebrated,  on  account  of  the  greater  number  of 
eminent  physicians  that  sprang  from  it,  and  espe- 
cially from  having  been  the  birth-place  of  the  great 
Hippocrates.  We  learn  from  Herodotus  (iii.  131) 
that  there  were  also  two  celebrated  medical  schools 
at  Crotona  in  Magna  Graecia,  and  at  Cyrene  in 
Africa,  of  which  he  says  that  the  former  was  in 
his  time  more  esteemed  in  Greece  than  any  other, 
and  in  the  next  place  came  that  of  Cyrene.  In 
subsequent  times  the  medical  profession  was  di- 
vided into  different  sects  ;  but  a  detailed  account 
of  their  opinions  is  foreign  to  the  object  of  the 
present  work.  The  oldest,  and  perhaps  the  most 
influential  of  these  sects  was  that  of  the  Dogmatiei, 
founded  about  B.  c.  400  by  Thessalus,  the  son,  and 
Polybus,  the  son-in-law  of  Hippocrates,  and  thence 
called  also  the  Hippocratici.  These  retained  their 
influence  till  the  rise  of  the  Empirici,  founded  by 
Serapion  of  Alexandria,  and  Philinus  of  Cos,  in  the 
third  century  b.  c,  and  so  called,  because  they 
professed  to  derive  their  knowledge  from  expe- 
rience only ;  after  which  time  every  member  of  the 
medical  profession  during  a  long  period  ranged 
himself  in  one  of  these  two  sects.  In  the  first 
century  B.  c,  Themison  founded  the  sect  of  the 
Methodici,  who  held  doctrines  nearly  intermediate 
between  those  of  the  two  sects  already  mentioned. 
About  two  centuries  later  the  Methodici  were 
divided  into  numerous  sects,  as  the  doctrines  of 
particular  physicians  became  more  generally  re- 
ceived. The  chief  of  these  sects  were  the  Pneu- 
matici  and  the  Eclectici;  the  former  founded  by 
Athenaeus  about  the  middle  or  end  of  the  first 
century   a.  d.  ;   the  latter  about  the  same  time 
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either  by  Agathinus  of  S^jarta,  or  his  pupil  Archi- 
genes. 

It  only  remains  to  mention  the  principal  medical 
authors  after  Hippocrates  whose  works  are  still 
extant,  referring  for  more  particulars  respecting 
their  writings  to  the  articles  in  the  Dictionary  of 
Biography.  Celsus  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the 
Augustan  age,  and  deserves  to  be  mentioned  more 
for  the  elegance  of  his  style,  and  the  neatness  and 
judiciousness  of  his  compilation,  than  for  any 
original  contributions  to  the  science  of  Medicine. 
Dioscorides  of  Anazarba,  who  lived  in  the  first 
century  after  Christ,  was  for  many  centuries  the 
greatest  authority  in  Materia  Medica,  and  was 
almost  as  much  esteemed  as  Galen  in  Medicine 
and  Physiology,  or  Aristotle  in  Philosophy.  Are- 
taeus,  who  probably  lived  in  the  time  of  Nero,  ib 
an  interesting  and  striking  writer,  both  from  the 
beauty  of  his  language,  and  from  the  originality  of 
his  opinions.  The  next  in  chronological  order,  and 
perhaps  the  most  valuable,  as  he  is  certainly  the 
most  voluminous,  of  all  the  medical  writers  of  anti- 
quity, is  Galen,  who  reigned  supreme  in  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  his  art  till  the  commencement  of 
modern  times.  He  was  born  at  Pergamus  A.  d. 
131,  came  early  in  life  to  Rome,  where  he  lived  in 
great  honour,  and  passed  great  part  of  his  days, 
and  died  A.  d.  201.  After  him  the  only  writers 
deserving  particular  notice  are  Oribasius  of  Per- 
gamus, physician  to  the  emperor  Julian  in  the 
fourth  century  after  Christ  ;  Aetius  of  Amida, 
who  lived  probably  in  the  sixth  century  ;  Alex- 
ander Trallianus,  who  lived  something  later ;  and 
Paulus  Aegineta  who  belongs  to  the  end  of  the 
seventh.  [W.  A.  G.] 

ME'DICUS  (ioTpds),  the  name  given  by  the 
ancients  to  every  professor  of  the  healing  art, 
whether  physician  or  surgeon,  and  accordingly  both 
divisions  of  the  medical  profession  will  here  be 
included  under  that  term.  In  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor  physicians  seem  to  have  been  held  in  high 
esteem  ;  for,  not  to  mention  the  apotheosis  of 
Aesculapius,  who  was  considered  as  the  father  of 
it,  there  was  a  law  at  Athens  that  no  female  or 
slave  should  practise  it  (Hyginus,  Fab.  274)  ; 
Aelian  mentions  one  of  the  laws  of  Zaleucus 
among  the  Epizephyrian  Locrians,  by  which  it  was 
ordered  that  if  any  one  during  his  illness  should 
drink  wine  contrary  to  the  orders  of  his  physician, 
even  if  he  should  recover,  he  should  be  put  to 
death  for  his  disobedience  ( Var.  Hist.  ii.  37)  ; 
and,  according  to  Mead,  there  are  extant  several 
medals  struck  by  the  people  of  Smyrna  in  honour 
of  different  persons  belonging  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession. {Dissertatio  de  Nnmmis  quibusdam  a 
Sntyrnaeis  in  Medicorum  Honorem  percussis,  4to. 
Load.  1724.)  If  the  decree  of  the  Athenians 
(published  among  the  letters  of  Hippocrates)  be 
genuine,  and  if  Soranus  (in  Vita  Hippocr.)  can  be 
depended  on,  the  same  honours  were  conferred 
upon  that  physician  as  had  before  been  given  to 
Hercules ;  he  was  voted  a  golden  crown,  publicly 
initiated  into  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  and  main- 
tained in  the  Prytaneum  at  the  state's  expense. 
(Compare  Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  37.) 

As  there  were  no  hospitals  among  the  ancients, 
the  chief  places  of  study  for  medical  pupils  were 
the  'AaK\7]irteTa,  or  temples  of  Aesculapius,  where 
the  votive  tablets  furnished  them  with  a  collection 
of  cases.  The  Asclepiadae  [Medicina]  were 
very  strict  in  examining  into  and  overlooking  the 
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character  and  conduct  of  their  pupils,  and  the 
famous  Hippocratic  oath  (which,  if  not  drawn  up 
by  Hippocrates  himself,  is  certainly  almost  as 
ancient)  requires  to  be  inserted  here  as  being  the 
most  curious  medical  monument  of  antiquity.  "  I 
swear  by  Apollo  the  physician,  by  Aesculapius, 
by  Hygeia,  and  Panaceia,  and  all  the  gods  and 
goddesses,  calling  them  to  witness  that  I  will  fulfil 
religiously,  according  to  the  best  of  my  power  and 
judgment,  the  solemn  promise  and  the  written 
bond  which  I  now  do  make.  I  will  honour  as 
my  parents,  the  master  who  has  taught  me  this 
art,  and  endeavour  to  minister  to  all  his  neces- 
sities. I  will  consider  his  children  as  my  own  bro- 
thers, and  will  teach  them  my  profession,  should 
they  express  a  desire  to  follow  it,  without  re- 
muneration or  written  bond.  I  will  admit  to 
my  lessons,  my  discourses,  and  all  my  other 
methods  of  teaching,  my  own  sons,  and  those  of 
my  tutor,  and  those  who  have  been  inscribed  as 
pupils  and  have  taken  the  medical  oath  ;  but  no 
one  else.  I  will  prescribe  such  a  course  of  regimen 
as  may  be  best  suited  to  the  condition  of  my 
patients,  according  to  the  best  of  my  power  and 
judgment,  seeking  to  preserve  them  from  any- 
thing that  might  prove  injurious.  No  induce- 
ment shall  ever  lead  me  to  administer  poison,  nor 
will  I  ever  be  the  author  of  such  advice :  neither 
will  I  contribute  to  an  abortion.  I  will  maintain 
religiously  the  purity  and  integrity  both  of  my 
conduct  and  of  my  art.  I  will  not  cut  any  one 
for  the  stone,  hut  will  leave  that  operation  to 
those  who  cultivate  it.  Into  whatever  dwellings  I 
may  go,  I  will  enter  them  with  the  sole  view  of 
succouring  the  sick,  abstaining  from  all  injurious 
views  and  corruption,  especially  from  any  immodest 
action,  towards  women  or  men,  freemen  or  slaves. 
If  during  my  attendance,  or  even  unprofessionally 
in  common  life,  I  happen  to  see  or  hear  of  any 
circumstances  which  should  not  be  revealed,  I  will 
consider  them  a  profound  secret,  and  observe  on 
the  Bubject  a  religious  silence.  May  I,  if  I 
rigidly  observe  this  my  oath,  and  do  not  break  it, 
enjoy  good  success  in  life,  and  in  [the  practice  of] 
my  art,  and  obtain  general  esteem  for  ever ;  should 
I  transgress  and  become  a  perjurer,  may  the  reverse 
be  my  lot." 

Some  idea  of  the  income  of  a  physician  in  those 
times  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  (iii.  131)  that  the  Aeginetans  (about 
the  year  b.  o.  632)  paid  Democedes  from  the 
public  treasury  one  talent  per  annum  for  his  ser- 
vices, i.  e.  (if  we  reckon,  with  Hussey,  Ancient 
Weights  and  Money,  &c,  the  Aeginetan  drachma 
to  be  worth  Is.  3|d.)  not  quite  %44l. ;  he  after- 
wards received  from  the  Athenians  one  hundred 
minae,  i.  e.  (reckoning,  with  Hussey,  the  Attic 
drachma  to  be  worth  9|rf.)  rather  more  than  4061., 
and  he  was  finally  attracted  to  Samos  by  being 
offered  by  Polycrates  a  salary  of  two  talents,  i.  e. 
(if  the  Attic  standard  be  meant)  4871.  10s.  It 
should  however  be  added,  that  Valckenaer  doubts 
the  accuracy  of  this  statement  of  Herodotus  with 
respect  to  the  Aeginetans  and  Athenians  (and  ap- 
parently with  reason)  on  the  ground  that  the  latter 
people,  at  the  time  of  their  greatest  wealth,  only 
allowed  their  ambassadors  two  drachmae  (or 
Is.  7ia!.)  per  day,  i.e.  somewhat  less  than  thirty 
pounds  per  annum.  (Aristoph.  Acharn.  v.  66.)  A 
physician,  called  by  Pliny  both  Erasistratus  (H.  N. 
xxix.  3)  and  Cleombrotus  (H.  N.  vii.  37).  is  said 
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by  him  to  have  received  one  hundred  talents  for 
curing  king  Antiochus,  which  (if  we  suppose  the 
Attic  talents  of  the  standard  of  Alexander's  coin- 
age to  he  meant,  which,  according  to  Hussey,  was 
worth  243f.  15s.)  would  amount  to  24,375?.*  It 
seems  to  have  been  not  uncommon  among  the 
Greeks  in  those  times  (as  afterwards  in  the  later 
Roman  empire,  see  Archiater)  for  states  to 
maintain  physicians,  who  were  paid  at  the  public 
cost  (Xen.  Mem.  iv.  2.  §  5  ;  Plato,  Gorg.  §  23  ; 
Strabo,  iv.  p.  125 ;  Diod.  Sic.  xii.  13) ;  and  these 
again  had  attendants,  for  the  most  part  slaves,  who 
exercised  their  calling  among  people  of  low  condi- 
tion.    (Plato,  De  Leg.  iv.  p.  720,  ed.  Steph.) 

The  Romans  derived  their  knowledge  of  me- 
dicine at  first  from  the  Etruscans,  and  afterwards 
from  the  Greeks.  One  of  the  most  ancient  cus- 
toms at  Rome  in  order  to  ward  off  epidemic  dis- 
eases, and  to  appease  the  anger  of  the  gods,  was 
the  interrogating  the  books  bought  by  Tarquin  of 
the  Sibyl.  In  the  earlier  times  of  the  Roman 
republic  physicians  are  said  by  Pliny  to  have  been 
unknown  (H.  N.  xxix.  5) ;  and  for  some  time 
afterwards  the  exercise  of  the  profession  was  in  a 
gieat  measure  confined  to  persons  of  servile  rank ; 
for  the  richer  families  having  slaves  who  were 
dkilled  in  all  sorts  of  trades,  &c,  generally  pos- 
sessed one  or  more  that  understood  medicine  and 
surgery.  (Middleton's  Essay,  De  Medicorum  apud 
Romanos  degentium  Conditioner  Cantab.  1726,  4to. 
and  the  various  answers  to  it  that  appeared  on  its 
publication.)  To  this  practice,  however,  there 
were  many  exceptions,  e.g.  the  physician  who  was 
taken  prisoner  with  Julius  Caesar  by  the  pirates 
at  the  island  of  Pharmacusa  (Sueton.  J.  Cats.  4), 
and  who  is  called  his  friend  by  Plutarch  (see 
Casaubon's  note  on  Sueton.) ;  Archagathus,  who 
being  the  first  foreign  surgeon  that  settled  at 
Rome,  had  a  shop  bought  for  him  at  the  public 
expense,  and  was  presented  with  the  Jus  Quiritium 
B.  c.  219  (Cassius  Heroins,  ap.  Plin.  H.  N.  xxix. 
6) ;  Artorius,  who  is  known  to  have  been  a  phy- 
sician (Cael.  Aurel.  De  Morb.  Acut.  iii.  14.  p.  224), 
and  who  is  called  the  friend  of  Augustus  (Plut. 
Brut.  41),  where,  however,  it  should  be  noticed 
that  some  editions  read  'AvTdvtos  instead  of 
Aprc&pios)  ;  Asclapo,  whom  Cicero  calls  his  friend 
(ad  Fam.  xiii.  20)  ;  Asclepiades,  the  friend  of 
Crassus  the  orator  (Cic.  de  Orat.  i.  14);  Eude- 
mus,  who  is  called  by  Tacitus  (Annul,  iv.  3)  the 
friend  and  physician  of  Livia ;  and  others.  The 
hatred  borne  by  Cato  the  Censor  against  the  Greek 
physicians  as  well  as  the  Greek  philosophers  at 
Rome  is  well  known ;  but  it  is  not  true  that  he 
caused  them  to  be  expelled  from  Rome.  (See 
Sprengel,  Hist,  de  la  Med.)  With  respect  to  the 
income  made  by  eminent  physicians  in  the  early 
times  of  Rome,  the  writer  is  not  aware  of  any 
data  for  ascertaining  it ;  at  the  beginning  of  the 
empire,  we  learn  from  Pliny  (H.  N.  xxix.  5)  that 
Albutius,  Arruntius,  Calpetanus,  Cassius,  and  Ru- 
brius  gained  250,000  sesterces  per  annum,  i.  e. 
(reckoning  with  Hussey  the  mille  nummi  (sester- 
iium)  to  be  worth,  after  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
71.  16s.  3d.)  1953?.  2s.  6d. ;  that  Q.  Stertinius 
made  it  a  favour  that  he  was  content  to  receive 


*  If,  however,  the  Alexandrian  standard,  which 
is  found  in  the  coins  of  the  Ptolemies,  be  meant,  it 
would  amount  (reckoning  the  drachma  as  Is.  S$d.) 
to  39,375/. ;  an  almost  incredible  sum. 
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from  the  emperor  500,000  sesterces  per  annum 
(or  3906?.  5s.),  as  he  might  have  made  600,000 
sesterces  (or  4687?.  10s.)  by  his  private  practice; 
and  that  he  and  his  brother,  who  received  the 
same  annual  income  from  the  emperor  Claudius, 
left  between  them  at  their  death,  notwithstanding 
large  sums  that  they  had  spent  in  beautifying  the 
city  of  Naples,  the  sum  of  thirty  millions  of  ses 
terces  (or  234,375?.). 

Of  the  previous  medical  education  necessary  to 
qualify  a  physician  at  Rome  for  the  legal  practice 
of  his  profession  in  the  early  times,  we  know  no- 
thing; afterwards,  however,  this  was  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  archiatri.     [Archiater.] 

Two  other  medical  titles  that  we  meet  with 
under  the  emperors  were  latrosophista  (see  the 
word)  and  Actuarius,  'AKrovdpios.  The  latter  was 
a  title  at  the  court  of  Constantinople,  given  appa- 
rently only  to  physicians,  and  quite  distinct  from 
the  use  of  the  word  found  in  the  earlier  Latin 
authors.  (See  Du  Cange,  Gloss.  Graee.  vol.  i. 
p.  46,  and  Possini,  Gloss,  ad  Pachymer.  Hist.  An- 
droniei,  vol.  i.  p.  366,  &c.  and  vol.  ii.  pp.  468, 469.) 
Besides  Joannes  the  son  of  Zacharias,  who  is  better 
known  by  his  title  of  Actuarius  than  by  his  real 
name,  several  other  physicians  are  recorded  as 
having  arrived  at  this  dignity.  [W.  A.  G.] 

MEDIMNUS  (jue'Si/icoi  or  neSiftvos  ffnriphs), 
the  principal  dry  measure  of  the  Greeks.  It  was 
used  especially  for  measuring  corn.  It  contained 
6  liectes,  12  kemiecta,  48  choenices,  96  westae  (sex- 
tarii),  192  cotylae,  and  1152  cyatki.  The  Attic 
medimnus  was  equal  to  six  Roman  niodii,  or  two 
amphorae  (Nepos,  Att.  2  ;  Cic.  in  Verr.  iii.  45,  46, 
49  ;   Suidas,  s.  o.  ;  Rhemn.  Fann.  v.  64.) 

Suidas  makes  the  medimnus=  108  Iitrae,  con- 
founding it  apparently  with  the  metretes,  the  chief 
Greek  fluid  measure,  which  was  three  quarters  of 
the  medimnus.  The  medimnns  contained  nearly 
1 2  imperial  gallons,  or  1£  bushel.  This  was  the 
Attic  medimnus ;  the  Aeginetan  and  Ptolemaic  was 
half  as  much  again,  or  in  the  ratio  of  3  :  2  to  the 
Attic.  For  the  values  of  the  subdivisions  of  the 
medimnus  see  the  Tables.  (Bbckh,  Metrol.  Unter- 
sueh.  pp.  202—204.)  [P.  S.] 

MEDITRINA'LIA  was  one  of  the  festivals 
connected  with  the  cultivation  of  vineyards.  It 
took  place  on  the  eleventh  of  October,  on  which 
day  the  people  of  Latium  began  to  taste  their  new 
wine  (mustum),  and  to  offer  libations  of  it  to  the 
gods.  In  drinking  the  new  wine  it  was  customary 
to  pronounce  the  words :  "  vetus  novum  vinum 
bibo,  novo  veteri  morbo  medeor."  (Varro,  de  Ling. 
Lot.  vi.  21  ;  Festus,  s.  v.  Meditrinalia.)  Varro 
derives  the  name  of  the  festival  from  the  healing 
power  of  the  new  wine,  but  Festus  speaks  of  a 
goddess  Meditrina.  [L.  S.] 

MEDIX  TUTICUS,  the  name  of  the  supreme 
magistrate  among  the  Oscan  people.  Medix  ap- 
pears to  have  signified  a  magistrate  of  any  kind 
(meddix  apud  Oscos  nomen  magistrates  est,  Festus, 
s.  v.  p.  123,  ed.  Miiller),  and  tuticus  to  have  been 
equivalent  to  magnus  or  summus.  Livy,  therefore, 
in  calling  the  medix  tuticus  the  summus  magis- 
trate, gives  a  literal  translation  of  the  word.  In 
the  time  of  the  second  Punic  war,  the  Campanians 
were  governed  by  the  medix  tuticus,  who  seems 
to  have  been  elected  annually  (Liv.  xxiii.  35,  xriv. 
19,  xxvi.  6) ;  and  we  may  infer  from  a  line  of 
Ennius  (apud  Fest.  s.  v.),  "  Summus  ibi  capitur 
meddix,  occiditnr  alter,"  that  there  was  anothel 
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magistrate  of  the  same  name  under  him,  who 
perhaps  took  his  place  in  case  of  death,  or  of  his 
being  incapacitated  by  illness  or  other  causes  from 
discharging  his  duties.  In  Oscan  inscriptions  the 
name  occurs  in  the  form  of  meddiss  tuvtiks;  so  that 
the  orthography  of  Festus  is  more  correct  than 
that  of  Livy,  which  is  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
article.  (Lepsius,  Inscr.  Umbr.  et  Oscae.) 

MEGALE'SIA,  MEGALENSIA,  or  MEGA- 
LENSES  LUDI,  a  festival  with  games  celebrated 
at  Rome  in  the  month  of  April  and  in  honour  of 
the  great  mother  of  the  gods  (Cybele,  /leyihT)  &e6s, 
whence  the  festival  derived  its  name).  The  statue 
of  the  goddess  was  brought  to  Rome  from  Pessinus 
in  the  year  203  b.  c,  and  the  day  of  its  arrival 
was  solemnised  with  a  magnificent  procession,  lecti- 
sternia,  and  games,  and  great  numbers  of  people 
carried  presents  to  the  goddess  on  the  Capitol. 
(Varro,  de  Ling.  Lot.  vi.  IS  ;  Liv.  xxix.  14.)  The 
tegular  celebration  of  the  Megalesia,  however,  did 
not  begin  till  twelve  years  later  (191  B.  a),  when 
the  temple  which  had  been  vowed  and  ordered  to  be 
built  in  203  B.  c,  was  completed  and  dedicated  by 
M.  Junius  Brutus.  (Liv.  xxxvi.  36.)  But  from 
another  passage  of  Livy  (xxxiv.  54)  it  appears 
that  the  Megalesia  had  already  been  celebrated 
in  193  B.  c.  The  festival  lasted  for  six  days,  be- 
ginning on  the  4th  of  April.  The  season  of  this 
festival,  like  that  of  the  whole  month  in  which  it 
took  place,  was  full  of  general  rejoicings  and  feast- 
ing. It  was  customary  for  the  wealthy  Romans 
on  this  occasion  to  invite  one  another  mutually  to 
their  repasts,  and  the  extravagant  habits  and  the 
good  living  during  these  festive  days  were  pro- 
bably carried  to  a  very  high  degree,  whence  a 
senatusconsultum  was  issued  in  161  b.  c,  pre- 
scribing that  no  one  should  go  beyond  a  certain 
extent  of  expenditure.  (Gellius,  ii.  24  ;  compare 
xviii.  2.) 

The  games  which  were  held  at  the  Megalesia 
were  purely  scenic,  and  not  circenses.  They  were 
at  first  held  on  the  Palatine  in  front  of  the  temple 
of  the  goddess,  but  afterwards  also  in  the  theatres. 
(Cic.  de  Harusp.  Resp.  11,  &c.)  The  first  ludi 
scenici  at  Rome  were,  according  to  Valerius  An- 
tias,  introduced  at  the  Megalesia,  i.  e.  either  in  193 
or  191  B.  c.  The  day  which  was  especially  set 
apart  for  the  performance  of  scenic  plays  was  the 
third  of  the  festival.  (Ovid.  Fast.  iv.  377  ;  Ael. 
Spartian.  Anionin.  Carac.  c.  6.)  Slaves  were  not 
permitted  to  be  present  at  the  games,  and  the  ma- 
gistrates appeared  dressed  in  a  purple  toga  and 
praetexta,  whence  the  proverb,  purpura  Megalensis. 
The  games  were  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
curule  aediles  (Liv.  xxxiv.  54),  and  we  know  that 
four  of  the  extant  plays  of  Terence  were  performed 
at  the  Megalesia.  Cicero  (de  Harusp.  Resp.  12), 
probably  contrasting  the  games  of  the  Megalesia 
with  the  more  rude  and  barbarous  games  and  ex- 
hibitions of  the  circus,  calls  them  maxime  easti, 
solemnes,  religiosi.  (See  Ovid.  Fast.  iv.  179 — 372  ; 
P.Manutius,  ad  Cic.  ad  Famil.  ii.  11.)    [L.  S.] 

MELLEIREN  (/ueWi.efp?ji/).     [Eiben.] 

MEMBRA'NA.     [Libeb.] 

MENELAEIA  OueceXdeia),  a  festival  celebrated 
atTherapnae  in  Laconia,  in  honour  of  Menelaus  and 
Helena,  who  were  believed  to  be  buried  there. 
(Paus.  iii.  19.  §  9.)  Menelaus  was  to  the  Lacedae- 
monians what  Nestor  was  to  the  Messenians,  a  model 
of  a  wise  and  just  king,  and  hence  they  raised  him  to 
the  rank  of  one  of  the  great  gods  (Isocrat.  Panaih. 
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p.  247,  B.),  and  honoured  him  and  Helena  with 
annual  and  solemn  sacrifices  at  Therapnae,  which 
continued  to  be  offered  in  the  days  of  Isocrates. 
{Helen.  Encom.  p.  218,  D.)  These  solemnities  are 
sometimes  called  'EAema.  (See  Creuzer,  Symbol. 
iii.  p.  38.)  [L.  S.] 

MENSA  (Tptiirefa),  a  table.  The  simplest 
kind  of  table  was  one  with  three  legs,  round, 
called  cilliba  (Festus,*.  v.;  Varro, de  Ling.  Lot.  t 


25.  p.  123,  ed.  Spengel;  Hor.  Sat.  I  3.  13  ;  Ovid. 
Met.  viii.  662),  and  in  Greek  rplwovs.  (Xen. 
Anab.  vii.  3.  §  10;  Athen.  iv.  21,  35,  v.  28.)  It 
is  shown  in  the  drinking-scene  painted  on  the  wall 
of  a  wine-shop  at  Pompeii.  (Gell's  Pompeiana, 
1832,  vol.  ii.  p.  11.)  (See  woodcut.)  The  term 
rptiireCa,  though  commonly  used  in  Greek  for  a 
table  of  any  kind,  must,  according  to  its  etymology, 
have  denoted  originally  a  four-legged  table.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  paintings  on  vases,  the  tables  are 
usually  represented  with  four  legs,  of  which  an 
example  is  given  in  the  annexed  cut.     (Millin. 


Peintures  de  Vases  Antiques,  vol.  i.  pi.  59.)  Horace 
used  at  Rome  a  dining-table  of  white  marble,  thus 
combining  neatness  with  economy.  (Sat.  i.  6.  116.) 
For  the  houses  of  the  opulent,  tables  were  made  of 
the  most  valuable  and  beautiful  kinds  of  wood, 
especially  of  maple  (a<pivMix.vivi\,  Athen.  ii  32  ; 
aeerna,  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  8.  10 ;  Mart.  xiv.  90),  or  of 
the  citrus  of  Africa,  which  was  a  species  of  cy- 
press or  juniper.  (Citrea,  Cic.  Verr.  iv.  17  ;  Mart. 
ii.  43,  xiv.  89  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xiii.  29.)  For  this 
purpose  the  Romans  made  use  of  the  roots  and 
tubers  of  the  tree,  which,  when  cut,  displayed  the 
greatest  variety  of  spots,  beautiful  waves,  and  curl- 
ing veins.  The  finest  specimens  of  tables  so 
adorned  were  sold  for  many  thousand  pounds. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  xiii.  29,  xvi.  26,  84  ;  Tertull.  de 
PaMio,  sub  Jin. ;  A.  Aikin,  On  Ornamental  Woods, 
pp.  23,  24.)  Besides  the  beauty  of  the  hoards 
(&n8^uaTa)  the  legs  of  these  tables  were  often 
very  tasteful,  being  carved  in  imitation  of  lion's  or 
tiger's  feet,  and  made  of  ivory.  (Athen.  I.  c.  ; 
Mart.  ii.  43.  9.) 

One  of  the  principal  improvements  was  the  in- 
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vention  of  the  monopodium,  a  round  table  (orbis) 
supported  by  a  single  foot ;  this,  with  other 
elegant  kinds  of  furniture,  was  introduced  into 
Rome  from  Asia  Minor  by  Cn.  Manlius.  (Plin. 
H.N.  xxxiv.  8.)  Under  the  Roman  emperors  semi- 
circular tables  were  introduced,  called  mmsae 
lunatae  from  comparing  them  to  the  half-moon,  and 
sigmata,  because  they  had  the  form  of  that  letter, 
C.  (Lamprid.  Hel.  25,  29.)  This  lunate  table 
was  surrounded  by  a  sofa  of  the  same  form,  called 
stibadium,  which  was  adapted  to  hold  seven  or 
eight  persons.     (Mart.  x.  48,  xiv.  87.) 

As  the  table  was  not  very  large,  as  we  see  from 
the  preceding  cut,  it  was  usual  to  place  the  dishes 
and  the  various  kinds  of  meat  upon  it,  and  then  to 
bring  it  thus  furnished  to  the  place  where  the 
guests  were  reclining :  hence  such  phrases  as  men- 
sam  apponere  or  opp<mere  (Plaut.  Asin.  v.  1.  2, 
Most.  i.  3.  150  ;  Cic.  ad.  Att.  xiv.  21  ;  Ovid,  Met. 
viii.  570),  and  mensam  au/erre  or  removere.  (Plaut. 
Amphit.  ii.  2.  175  ;  Virg.  Aen.  i.  216.)  As  the 
board  of  the  table  is  called  by  a  distinct  name 
iirldijfia  (Athen.  I.  c.  ;  Pollux,  x.  81),  it  appears 
that  it  was  very  frequently  made  separate  from  the 
tripod  or  other  stand  (kiAAZSos)  on  which  it  was 
fixed. 

Among  the  Greeks  the  tables  were  not  covered 
with  cloths  at  meals,  but  were  cleansed  by  the 
use  of  wet  sponges  (Horn.  Od.  i.  Ill,  xx.  151  ; 
Mart.  xiv.  144),  or  of  fragrant  herbs.  (Ovid.  Met. 
viii.  665.)  The  Romans  used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose a  thick  cloth  with  a  long  woolly  nap  (gau- 
sape,  Hor.  I.  c.  ;  Heindorf  in  loc.) 

Under  the  influence  of  the  ideas  of  hospitality, 
which  have  prevailed  universally  in  the  primitive 
states  in  society,  the  table  was  considered  sacred. 
(Juv.  ii.  110.)  Small  statues  of  the  gods  were 
placed  upon  it.  (Arnob.  contra  Gentes,  lib.  ii.)  On 
this  account  Hercules  was  worshipped  under  the 
title  rpairefros  and  e7nT»tMre£ioy.  The  Cretans 
ate  in  public ;  and  in  the  upper  part  of  their 
avSpelov,  or  public  dining-room,  there  was  a  con- 
stant table  set  apart  for  strangers,  and  another 
sacred  to  Jupiter,  called  Tocwre^a  £ex^a,  or  Aios 
£evlov.  (Athen.  iv.  22  ;  Hock's  Kreta,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  120—128.) 

The  two  principal  courses  of  a  Seim/ov  and  coena, 
or  a  Greek  and  Roman  dinner,  were  called  respect- 
ively rrpdrri  Tpcwrefa,  Seirepa  Tpiiirefo,  and  mensa 
prima,  "mensa  secunda.     [Coena.] 

The  name  of  rpiirtfa  or  inensa  was  given  to  a 
square  tomb-stone  (Becker,  ChariHes,  vol.  ii. 
pp.191,  193)  [Funus,  p.  556,  b.]  ;  and  the  same 
name  was  also  given  to  square  altars.  Every  curia 
at  Rome  had  an  altar,  called  mensa,  which  was 
sacred  to  Juno  Curitis.  (Dionys.  ii.  50  ;  Festus, 
pp.  49,  64,  156,  ed  Miiller  ;  Macrob.  Sat.  iii.  11  ; 
Becker,  Rom.  AUertk  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  34.)  [J.  Y.] 

MENSA'RII,  MENSULA'RII,  or  NUMU- 
LA'RII,  were  a  kind  of  public  bankers  at  Rome 
who  were  appointed  by  the  state  ;  they  were  dis- 
tinct from  the  argentarii,  who  were  common 
bankers  and  did  business  on  their  own  account. 
(Dig.  2.  tit.  13.  s.  6.)  The  mensarii  had  their 
banks  (mensae)  like  ordinary  bankers  around  the 
forum,  and  in  the  name  of  the  aerarium  they  of- 
fered ready  money  to  debtors  who  could  give  se- 
curity to  the  state  for  it.  Such  an  expediency 
was  devised  by  the  state  only  in  times  of  great 
distress.  The  first  time  that  mensarii  (quinqueviri 
mensarii)  were  appointed  was  in  352  B.  a,  at  the 
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time  when  the  plebeians  were  so  deeply  involved 
in  debt,  that  they  were  obliged  to  borrow  money 
from  new  creditors  in  order  to  pay  the  old  ones, 
and  thus  ruined  themselves  completely.  (Liv.  vii. 
21  ;  compare  Fenhs  (Roman)  and  Argen- 
tarii.) On  this  occasion  they  were  also  autho- 
rized to  ordain  that  cattle  or  land  should  be  re- 
ceived as  payment  at  a  fair  valuation.  Such  bankers 
were  appointed  at  Rome  at  various  times  and 
whenever  debts  weighed  heavily  upon  the  people, 
but  with  the  exception  of  the  first  time  they  ap- 
pear during  the  time  of  the  republic  to  have  always 
been  triumviri  mensarii.  (Liv.  xxiii.  21,  xxvi.  36.) 
One  class  of  mensarii,  however  (perhaps  an  inferior 
order),  the  mensularii  or  numularii,  seem  to  have 
been  permanently  employed  by  the  state,  and 
these  must  be  meant  when  we  read  that  not  only 
the  aerarium  but  also  private  individuals  deposited 
in  their  hands  sums  of  money  which  they  had  to 
dispose  of.  (Tacit  Annal.  vi.  17  ;  Dig.  16.  tit.  3. 
s.  7  ;  42.  tit.  5.  s.  24.)  As  Rome  must  have  often 
been  visited  by  great  numbers  of  strangers,  these 
public  bankers  had  also,  for  a  certain  percentage, 
to  exchange  foreign  money  and  give  Roman  coinage 
instead,  and  also  to  examine  all  kinds  of  coins 
whether  they  were  of  the  proper  metal  and  ge- 
nuine or  not.  (Dig.  46.  tit.  3.  8.  39.)  During  the 
time  of  the  empire  such  permanent  mensarii  were 
under  the  control  of  the  praefectus  urbi  and  formed 
a  distinct  corporation.  (Dig.  1.  tit.  12.  s.  1 ;  Cod. 
Theod.  16.  tit.  4.  s.  5.) 

Bankers  appointed  by  the  state  also  existed  in 
other  ancient  towns,  and  Cicero  (pro  Flacc.  19) 
mentions  mensarii  at  Temnos  in  Asia  Minor  who 
were  appointed  by  the  people.  [L.  S.] 

MENSIS.     [Calendarium.] 

MENSO'RES,  measurers  or  surveyors.  This 
name  was  applied  to  various  classes  of  persons 
whose  occupation  was  the  measurement  of  things. 

1.  It  was  applied  to  land-surveyors  who  mea- 
sured and  defined  the  extent  of  fields,  and  appear 
to  have  been  the  same  as  the  agrimensores.  (Colum. 
v.  1  ;  compare  Agrimensores.) 

2.  To  persons  who  measured  in  the  Roman 
camps  the  space  to  be  occupied  by  the  tents.  They 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  metatores,  who 
selected  the  place  for  a  camp.  (Veget.  de  Re  Milit. 
ii.  7.) 

3.  To  a  class  of  officers  during  the  time  of  the 
empire  who  provided  quarters  for  the  soldiers  in 
the  towns  through  which  they  passed  and  where 
they  made  a  temporary  stay.  They  not  only  as- 
signed to  each  soldier  the  house  in  which  he  was 
to  be  quartered,  but  also  wrote  the  name  of  the  oc- 
cupant upon  the  door-post,  and  he  who  effaced  or 
destroyed  this  name  was  punished  as  a  falsi  reus. 
(Cod.  Theod.  7.  tit.  8.  s.  4.) 

4.  Mensor  aedificiorum  is  sometimes  applied  to 
architects,  or  more  especially  to  such  architects  as 
conducted  the  erection  of  public  buildings,  the 
plans  of  which  had  been  drawn  up  by  other  archi- 
tects.    (Plin.  Epist.  x.  28  and  29.) 

5.  Mensores  frumentarii  was  the  name  of  officers 
who  had  to  measure  the  corn  which  was  conveyed 
up  the  Tiber  for  the  public  granaries.  (Dig.  27. 
tit.  1.  s.  26  ;  Cod.  Theod.  14.  tit.  9.  s.  9  ;  and 
tit.  15.  s.  1.)  They  were  stationed  in  the  port 
near  Ostia,  and  were  employed  under  the  praefectus 
annonae.  Their  name  is  mentioned  in  various 
ancient  inscriptions.  [L.  S.] 

MENSU'RA  (jiirpov),  measure,  in  its  widest 
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sense,  signifies  the  application  of  number  to  quan- 
tity ;  or,  to  speak  more  specifically,  the  comparison 
of  different  quantities  by  means  of  the  standard  of 
number.  So  long  as  we  regard  quantity  apart 
from  number,  we  can  only  compare  two  quantities 
by  the  test  of  coincidence,  by  which  we  ascertain 
whether  they  are  equal  or  unequal,  and,  if  the 
latter,  which  of  the  two  is  the  greater  ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  case  of  two  lines.  The  next  step  is 
the  comparison  of  one  magnitude  with  certain  de- 
finite parts,  or  multiples,  of  the  other,  its  half  or 
double,  third  or  triple,  and  so  forth.  The  last 
step,  by  which  we  attain  to  a  complete  method  of 
expressing  magnitude  numerically,  is  the  choice  of 
some  fined  magnitude,  or  Unit,  with  which  we 
may  compare  all  other  magnitudes  of  the  same  kind, 
so  as  to  ascertain  what  multiple,  part,  or  parts 
of  the  unit  each  of  them  is,  if  they  are  commen- 
surable, and,  if  not,  as  nearly  as  we  please.  Thus 
the  unit,  in  itself,  or  in  its  parts,  forms  a  Measure  of 
all  magnitudes  of  the  same  kind  as  itself.  A  set 
of  fixed  measures,  one  for  each  kind  of  quantity, 
with  their  subdivisions,  forms  a  Metrical  System. 

The  notions  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  ma- 
thematical and  mechanical  science  determine  of 
themselves  the  foundation  of  every  metrical  system. 
Those  notions  are  Extension  and  Force  ;  the  former 
in  its  various  kinds,  the  line,  the  surface,  the  solid, 
and  the  angle ;  the  latter  in  that  manifestation  of 
it  which  we  call  weight.  Now,  since  extension, 
whether  linear,  superficial,  or  solid,  can  be  esti- 
mated by  means  of  one  straight  line ;  or  by  means 
of  two  straight  lines  which  form  a  fixed  angle  with 
one  another,  and  which,  together  with  two  other 
lines  drawn  parallel  to  them,  enclose  a  surface  ;  or 
by  means  of  three  straight  lines,  the  planes  passing 
through  which  form  a  fixed  solid  angle,  and,  to- 
gether with  three  other  planes  drawn  parallel  to 
them,  form  a  solid :  — it  follows  that  all  these  three 
kinds  of  magnitude  may  be  estimated  numerically 
by  fixing  upon  units  which  are  respectively  a 
straight  fine,  a  parallelogram  having  two  adjacent 
sides  and  an  angle  fixed,  and  a  parallelepiped 
having  three  adjacent  edges  and  an  angle  fixed  ; 
or,  simplifying  the  two  latter  cases  by  making  the 
fixed  sides  equal  and  the  fixed  angles  right  angles, 
the  units  are  (1)  a  straight  line  of  fixed  length, 
(2)  the  square  of  which  that  straight  line  is  a  side, 
and  (3)  the  cube  of  which  that  line  is  the  edge. 
Thus  we  obtain  a  metrical  system  for  length,  surface, 
and  capacity. 

For  the  measurement  of  angular  magnitude,  or, 
which  is  Ae  same  thing,  of  distance  reckoned  along 
the  circumference  of  a  circle,  one  unit  is  sufficient, 
namely,  a  fixed  angle,  which  will  exactly  measure 
the  sum  of  four  right  angles,  or  a  fixed  arc  of  a 
fixed  circle,  which  will  exactly  measure  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  circle.  Thus  we  obtain  a  me- 
trical system  for  all  angular  magnitudes,  including 
Time. 

Again,  with  respect  to  Force,  of  which  the  test 
is  weight,  since  all  forces  may  be  compared,  either 
directly,  or  through  the  calculation  of  the  velocities 
which  they  produce,  with  the  force  of  gravity. 
There  are  two  ways  of  estimating  weight.  Either 
Its  measure  may  be  deduced  from  the  measure  of 
capacity  ;  for,  as  the  weight  of  a  body  depends  on 
the  quantity  of  matter  in  a  given  space,  estimated 
by  the  effect  which  the  force  of  gravity  exerts  upon 
it,  we  may  take  the  quantity  of  a  fixed  kind  of 
matter  (water  for  example)  which  will  exactly  fill 
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the  unit  of  capacity,  as  the  unit  of  weight.  Or 
we  may  take  a  bulk  of  any  substance,  without 
measuring  it,  as  the  unit  of  weight.  In  the  latter 
case  it  is  evident  that,  by  measuring  the  solid  con- 
tent either  of  the  unit  of  weight,  or  of  an  equal 
weight  of  some  other  substance,  we  might  derive 
from  our  system  of  weights  a  system  of  measures, 
first,  of  capacity,  and  thence  of  surface,  and  thence 
of  linear  distance  ;  just  as  by  the  opposite  process 
we  pass  from  the  line  to  the  surface,  thence  to 
capacity,  and  thence  to  weight. 

The  statement  of  these  elementary  principles,  in 
as  brief  a  form  as  is  consistent  with  clearness,  has 
appeared  necessary,  in  order  to  the  complete  un- 
derstanding of  the  metrical  systems  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  the  explanation  of  which  is  the  object 
of  this  article. 

I.  Origin  of  Measures. 

1.  Of  Length. — The  first  step  in  the  construction 
of  a  metrical  system  is  obviously  that  of  fixing  upon 
the  unit  of  length  ;  and  nature  itself  suggests  the 
choice,  for  this  purpose,  of  some  familiar  object,  of 
nearly  uniform  length,  and  which  is  constantly  at 
hand  to  be  referred  to.  These  conditions  are  fulfilled 
by  various  parts  of  the  human  body  ;  from  which 
accordingly  we  find  that  not  only  the  unit  of 
length,  but  all  the  measures  of  length,  except 
those  which  are  too  small  or  too  large  to  be  mea- 
sured by  parts  of  the  body,  are  derived  in  every 
metrical  system,  except  the  latest  formed  of  all, 
the  modern  French  system,  which  is  founded  on  the 
measurement  of  the  earth.  In  support  of  the 
general  statement  now  made  we  have,  besides  the 
antecedent  argument  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
the  testimony  of  all  writers,  the  names  of  the 
measures,  and  the  general  agreement  of  their 
lengths  with  the  parts  of  the  body  whose  names 
they  bear.  (Horn.  II.  vi.  319,  xv.  678,  Od.  xi 
310  ;  Vitruv.  iii.  1.  §  2—9,  with  Schneider's 
Notes;  Hero,  Geom.  in  Anal.  Grace.  PariB,  1688, 
vol.  i.  pp.  308—315,  388  ;  Diog.  Laert.  ix.  51  ; 
Ukert,  Geog.  d.  Griech.  u.  Rom.  vol.  i.  pt.  2, 
p.  54.)  The  chief  of  such  measures,  with  their 
Greek  and  Roman  names,  are  the  following :  the 
breadth  of  a,  finger  (ooktiAos,  digitus)  or  thumb 
(polkx)  ;  the  breadth  of  the  hand,  or  palm  (ira, 
Kaurrii,  palmus)  ;  the  span,  that  is,  the  distance 
from  the  tip  of  the  thumb  to  the  tip  of  the  little 
finger,  when  spread  out  as  wide  as  possible 
(o-TriBajiti)* ;  the  length  of  the  foot  (iroOs,  pes)  ; 
the  cubit,  or  distance  from  the  elbow  to  the  tip  of 
the  middle  finger  (irrixvs,  cubitus)  ;  a  step  (firi/ia, 
gradus)  ;  a  double  step,  or  pace  (passus)  ;  and  the 
distance  from  extremity  to  extremity  of  the  out- 
stretched arms  (ppyvid).  With  reference  to  the 
last  two  measures,  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
Romans  derived  them  from  the  legs,  the  Greeks 
from  the  arms,  the  passus  being  one  foot  shorter 
than  the  opymi  of  the  other,  and  the  former  (5  feet) 
belonging  to  the  decimal  system,  the  latter  (6  feet) 
to  the  duodecimal.  The  higher  measures  of 
length  will  be  referred  to  presently.  Comp.  Pol- 
lux, ii.  157,  158  ;  who  also  mentions  some  less 
important  measures  ;  namely,  the  8ox/u4j  or  Scuc- 
Tv\ofi6xpr)  or  SSpov,  which  was  the  same  as  the 
mxAai<rrij  ;    the  bpBoZSipov,  or  the  length  of  the 

*  This  measure  was  not  in  the  Roman  system. 
When  they  wished  to  express  the  Greek  span, 
the  proper  word  was  dodrans,  that  is,  three  quar- 
ters (of  the  foot). 
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whole  hand  from  the  wrist  to  the  tips  of  the  fin- 
gers ;  the  A.txas  or  distance  from  the  tip  of  the 
thumb  to  the  tip  of  the  forefinger  (\ixavos)  when 
extended,  the  lesser  span  ;  the  iriiywv  and  iru-y/rrfj 
were  modifications  of  the  ?rijxuss  the  trvywv  being 
the  distance  from  the  elbow  to  the  fingers  when 
bent,  that  is,  to  the  knuckle  joints,  the  irvyfj.4]  from 
the  fingers  when  shut,  that  is,  to  the  joints  at  then- 
base.  Other  writers  mention  the  koVSuAoj,  knuckle, 
as  equal  to  two  SdicrvKoi. 

In  practical  use,  such  a  system  as  this  is  suffi- 
cient for  many  ordinary  purposes,  and  every  one  is 
familiar  with  examples  of  the  use  of  such  mea- 
sures in  their  plain  physical  sense.  But,  to  make 
a  system  definite,  two  things  are  required  ;  namely, 
to  fix  upon  a  precise  invariable  standard  for  the 
unit,  or  principal  measure  in  the  system,  for  which 
the  foot  was  naturally  chosen ;  and,  secondly,  to 
determine  the  precise  relations  which  the  several 
measures  bear  to  the  foot  and  to  one  another.  The 
former  of  these  points  we  reserve  for  the  present, 
merely  observing  that  the  foot  in  each  system  was 
not  very  far  from  ours  ;  the  latter  was  accomplished 
according  to  the  following  system,  which  will  be 
found  to  express,  not  only  the  relations  actually 
adopted  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  but  also  very 
nearly  those  which  really  exist  between  the  parts 
in  a  well-made  man,  especially  according  to  the 
standard  of  the  Roman  foot.  It  is  worth  while 
also  to  observe  the  general  accordance,  which  re- 
sults from  this  method  of  invention,  between  the 
metrical  systems  of  all  nations. 

The  Greek  and  Roman  systems  are  identical  in 
their  modes  of  connecting  the  measures  which  are 
common  to  the  two  ;  but,  to  avoid  confusion,  they 
are  exhibited  separately. 

1.  In  the  Greek  system  — 

4  digits     .     make     .     a  palm. 

3  palms  "        .a  span. 

4  palms    .       "        .a  foot. 
\\  spans  .        "        .a  foot. 
2  spans     .        "        .a  cubit. 
\\  feet      .        "        .a  cubit. 
2£  feet      .       "        .    a  step. 

4  cubits  "        .an  opyvid  ov  fathom* 

6  feet        .       "        .an  opyvui  or  fathom. 

2.  In  the  Roman  system  — 

4  digits     .    .    make    .     .    a  palm. 

4  palms     .     .        "        .     .     a  foot. 
1J  feet      .     .        "        .     .     a  cubit. 
2£  feet     .    .        "        .     .    a  step. 

5  feet        .     .        "        .     .     a  pace. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  accoimt  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  systems  nothing  has  been  said 
of  the  inch.  It  was  not  a  measure  derived  from 
the  human  body,  but  a  subdivision  which  the 
Romans  made  of  their  foot,  as  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  subdivide  any  unit  whatsoever,  according 
to  the  analogy  of  the  uncial  division  of  the  As. 
A  more  complete  view  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
measures  of  length,  with  their  values,  reduced  to 
our  system,  will  he  found  in  the  Tables  appended 
to  this  work. 

2.  Itinerary  Measures.  —  For  the  higher  mea- 
sures of  length,  although  the  continuity  of  the 
system  was  preserved  by  making  them  exact  mul- 


*  This  word  is  used  as  being  about  the  value  of 
the  measure,  for  want  of  an  English  word  to  ex- 
press its  meaning. 
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tiples  of  a  foot,  yet  it  is  obvious  that  conve. 
nience  would  demand  higher  denominations,  one 
of  which  would  be  regarded  as  a  new  unit 
Nay,  these  higher  measures  may  be  viewed, 
with  respect  to  their  origin,  as  in  some  sense  in- 
dependent of  those  smaller  measures,  with  which 
they  were  afterwards  made  to  agree.  For,  just  as 
we  have  seen  that  the  smaller  measures  of  length 
are  taken  from  natural  objects,  so  we  shall  find 
that,  at  an  early  period,  the  larger  measures  were 
not  derived  artificially  from  the  smaller,  but  were 
taken  from  distances  which  occur  in  nature  and  in 
ordinary  life.  Thus,  Homer  expresses  distances 
by  the  cast  of  a  stone  {II.  ii.  12  ;  and  so  even  in 
later  times,  Thuc.  v.  65,  Polyb.  v.  6),  of  a  quoit 
(II.  xxiii.  431),  and  of  a  spear  (11.  x.  357,  xv.  358, 
xxiii.  529),  and  by  the  still  more  indefinite  descrip- 
tion, "as  far  as  a  man  is  heard  clearly  when  he 
shouts  "  (Od.  vi.  294,  v.  400,  et  alib.),  and  again 
by  a  standard  derived  from  agriculture,  which  it  is 
important  to  notice  in  comparison  with  the  Roman 
actus  (II.  x.  352 ;  see  below.)  Of  still  longer  distances 
time  was  made  the  measure  ;  the  journey  of  a  day, 
or  of  a  day  and  night,  on  foot,  with  a  horse,  or  with 
a  ship  ;  a  system  too  frequently  employed  now,  as 
well  as  in  ancient  times,  to  need  the  citation  of  ex- 
amples for  its  illustration.  (Comp.  Ukert,  Geog. 
d.  Griech.  u.  Rom.  vol.  i.  pt.  2,  pp.  54,  55.)  The 
system  of  measurement  by  stations  or  posts  should 
probably  be  referred  to  this  head,  as  it  is  most 
likely  that  such  distances  would  be  fixed  according 
to  the  strength  of  man  or  horse  before  the  trouble 
was  taken  actually  to  measure  them  out.  Another 
plan  was  that  which  Herodotus  several  times  adopts, 
and  which  is  also  familiar  to  all  ageB,  the  descrip- 
tion of  one  distance  by  comparing  it  with  another, 
which  was  well  known.  It  is  true  that  in  many 
cases  this  method  is  evidently  only  general  and  in- 
definite, as  when  Herodotus  describes  the  length 
of  the  Nile  as  equal  to  that  of  the  Danube,  but 
there  are  other  cases  in  which  the  method  was 
definite ;  and  especially  one  case,  in  which  it 
actually  formed  the  foundation  of  the  common  sys- 
tem of  itinerary  measures  among  the  Greeks.  We 
refer,  of  course,  to  the  length  of  the  Olympic  foot- 
race-course, or  Stadium,  after  which  all  the  other 
Greek  stadia  were  measured  out,  and  which  thus 
formed  a  universally  familiar  standard  of  reference 
for  itinerary  measurements.  Whether  the  Olympic 
stadium  was  originally  measured  out  precisely  equal 
to  600  feet,  or  whether,  having  been  accidentally 
(or  at  least  loosely)  assumed,  it  was  found  to  be  so 
nearly  equal  to  600  feet,  that  the  measure  derived 
from  it  was  taken  at  exactly  600  feet,  it  is  now  im- 
possible to  determine.  We  think  the  latter  more 
probable  ;  but,  whichever  may  be  the  truth,  the 
point  now  insisted  upon  is  not  affected,  namely, 
that  when  an  early  Greek  writer  expressed  a  dis- 
tance in  stadia,  he  did  not  mean  to  suggest  to  his 
readers  the  idea  of  so  many  times  600  feet,  but  of 
so  many  times  the  length  of  the  actual  objective 
Olympic  stadium,  with  which  they  were  all  familiar. 
The  corresponding  feature  in  the  Roman  system 
furnishes  an  interesting  illustration  of  the  differences 
of  national  character.  The  military  notions,  which 
lie  at  the  basis  of  so  many  of  their  institutions,  are 
at  once  recognised  in  their  mile,  the  thousand  paces 
of  a  foot-march. 

3.  Land  Measures.  —  Another  distinct  source 
of  the  greater  measures  of  length  is  to  be  found 
in  the  necessity  which  arises  at  an  early  neriod  in 
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every  civilised  community  for  determining  the 
boundaries  of  land.  Herodotus  (ii.  109)  men- 
tions a  tradition,  which  assigned  the  invention 
of  geometry  to  such  a  necessity  which  arose  in 
Egypt  in  the  reign  of  Sesostris.  Of  course  this 
tradition  is  now  referred  to  merely  as  an  illustra- 
tion, not  as  expressing  an  historical  fact.  As  in 
the  other  cases,  the  origin  of  the  system  lies  far 
back  beyond  the  reach  of  history  ;  and  all  that  can 
be  done  is  to  trace,  with  some  probability,  its  suc- 
cessive steps,  as  indicated  by  the  nature  of  the 
case,  by  the  names  of  the  measures,  and  by  the 
statements  of  ancient  writers.  Here  too,  as  in  the 
itinerary  distances,  the  original  unit  of  the  system 
was  probably  not  a  specific  number  of  feet,  but 
some  natural  quantity,  which  was  afterwards  brought 
into  accordance  with  the  standard  of  the  smaller 
measures.  Also  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  these 
measures  are,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  measures 
of  surface,  although  in  practice  they  were  often 
used  merely  as  measures  of  length.  The  precise 
fact  seems  to  be  that  the  first  natural  measure  of 
the  sort  was  one  of  a  considerable  length  and  a  very 
moderate  breadth  ;  that  then,  this  measure  came 
to  be  used  as  a  measure  of  length  alone  ;  and  then, 
for  the  measure  of  surface  connected  with  it,  they 
did  not  revert  to  the  original  narrow  strip,  but  took 
the  square  of  its  length.  This  seems  to  follow 
from  what  the  ancient  writers  tell  us  of  the  actus, 
which  was  the  base  of  the  Roman  system  of  land 
measures,  amd  which  is  thus  defined  by  Pliny: 
Actus  voeabatur  in  qug  boxes  agerentur  cum  aratro 
uno  impetu  justo  (If.  N.  xviii.  3)  ;  by  which  he 
seems  to  mean  the  distance  which  a  yoke  of  oxen 
could  draw  a  plough  at  one  effort,  that  is,  a  single 
furrow :  this,  he  adds,  is  120  feet  in  length.  So 
also  Homer  (77.  x.  351,  352)  describes  a  distance 
as  being  "  as  far  as  are  the  furrows  of  mules."  We 
have,  as  analogous  measures,  the  versus,  or  length 
of  a  furrow  before  the  plough  was  turned,  by  which, 
Varro  tells  us  (R.  R.  i.  1 0),  they  measured  in  Cam- 
pania, the  jugum  (yoke  of  oxen)  by  which,  he  says, 
they  measured  in  further  Spain,  and  the  Greek 
&povpa,  a  furrow  ;  though  the  jugum  was  perhaps 
never  any  thing  else  but  a  measure  of  surface,  for 
it  is  defined  as  the  quantity  of  land  which  a  yoke 
of  oxen  could  plough  in  a  day.  Even  with  respect 
to  the  actus  itself,  a  doubt  as  to  its  origin  is  sug- 
gested by  the  use  of  the  word  in  Roman  law  for 
the  right  of  driving  cattle  through  a  field  (Cic.  p. 
Caecin.  26),  and  also  for  the  path  reserved  between 
fields  for  the  passage  of  cattle  (Dig.)  just  as  we 
also  use  the  word  drove.  Possibly,  in  the  actus*  as 
determined  in  length  at  120  feet,  and  in  width  at 
4,  we  may  have  both  senses  of  the  word  combined. 
The  length  of  this  actus,  squared,  gave  the  actus 
quadratus  of  14,400  square  feet,  which,  with  its 
double,  the  jugerum  of  28,800  square  feet,  formed 
the  base  of  the  Roman  system  of  land  measures. 
Tv/ojugera,  which,  according  to  Vaxro  (I.  c),  formed 
originally  the  birth-right  of  every  Roman  citizen, 
were  thence  called  heredium;  100  lieredia  made  a 
centuria  of  5,760,000  square  feet,  or  the  square  of 
2400 ;  4  centuriae,  arranged  as  a  square,  made  a 
saltus.  In  this  system,  the  smallest  subdivision, 
and  that  which  connected  the  system  with  the 
foot,  was  the  area  of  100  square  feet,  or  the  square 
often  feet,  which  was  the  length  of  the  pole  [De- 
cempbha  ;  Pertica]  used  in  measuring  land.  To 
rt'R  jugerum,  which  gradually  superseded  the  actus 
as  the  unit  of  the  system,  the  uncial  division  was 
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applied,  the  square  of  the  decempeda  (or  100 
square  feet)  being  its  scrupulum  or  288th  part 
Also  36  scrupula  made  one  clima,  and  4  climata 
one  actus  quadratus.  In  the  longitudinal  actus  of 
120  feet,  the  oblong  actus  of  120  x  4  (or  480), 
square  feet,  and  the  actus  quadratus,  with  its 
double  the  jugerum,  we  also  see  the  connection  of 
the  duodecimal  system  with  the  decimal. 

In  the  corresponding  part  of  the  Greek  system, 
the  irAedpov  answers  to  the  actus,  but  with  just 
the  difference  between  the  decimal  and  duodeci- 
mal systems.  As  a  measure  of  length,  it  is  100 
feet  (10  x  10  instead  of  12  x  10)  ;  and  as  a  mea- 
sure of  surface,  it  is  the  square  of  100,  or  10,000 
square  feet.  The  &povpa  was  the  quarter  of  it, 
that  is,  2500  square  feet,  or  the  square  of  50 
feet.  A  measuring  rod  of  10  feet,  fcd\afios,  ap- 
pears also  in  the  Greek  system,  and  of  this  the 
ir\46pov  was  the  square.  Also,  6  KaXa/xoi  or  10 
opyvtai  or  40  7rijxeiS  made  one  &fifia  or  chain. 
This  system  was  connected  with  the  itinerary 
measures  by  reckoning  6  plethra  or  100  opyvtai 
to  the  stadium.  (Herod,  ii.  149.)  For  a  com- 
plete view  of  tie  Greek  and  Roman  measures  of 
length  and  surface,  see  the  Tables  ;  and,  respect- 
ing the  Roman  land  measures,  compare  Actus, 
Agr.imensor.es,  Decempeda,  Jugerum,  and 
Niebuhr's  Essay  On  tlie  Roman  Mode  of  par- 
titioning Landed  Property,  History  of  Rome,  vol. 
ii.  app.  i. 

4.  Measures  of  Capacity.  —  The  measures  of 
capacity  seem  to  have  been  arranged  on  a  similar 
principle  to  those  already  noticed ;  that  is,  they 
were  not  derived  by  a  definite  process  of  calcu- 
lation from  the  measures  of  length,  but  were  ori- 
ginally nothing  more  than  the  names  of  different 
sized  vessels  of  no  very  definite  capacity,  which, 
when  the  metrical  system  came  to  be  definitively 
constituted,  were  brought  into  harmony,  on  the 
one  hand  with  the  measures  of  length,  on  th« 
other  with  those  of  weight. 

The  question  still  remains,  which  of  the  three 
kinds  of  measures  was  the  one  first  constructed,, 
and  the  one  from  which  the  others  were  derived. 

II.   WJience  were  tlic  Greek  and  Roman  Measures 


In  all  that  we  have  said  about  the  origin  ot 
measures  of  length,  it  has  neither  been  stated 
nor  implied  that  those  measures,  as  definitely  fixed 
by  tlie  precise  determination  of  tlieir  unit,  were  ob- 
tained in  the  manner  and  order  that  has  been  de- 
scribed. All  that  has  been  said  may  be  true,  as 
we  believe  it  is,  and  yet  the  question,  What  was 
the  foot,  and  whence  was  it  derived,  still  remains 
unanswered.     To  this  question  we  now  proceed. 

Our  limits  quite  forbid  the  full  discussion  of  the 
various  opinions  which  have  been  put  forward  on 
this  subject,  or  even  the  elaborate  development 
of  that  view  which  we  believe  to  be  the  correct 
one  ;  and  which  is,  in  the  main,,  that  which  has 
been  put  forward  by  Bockh  in  his  very  careful 
and  learned  work  entitled,  Metrologische  Untersu- 
ehungen  uber  Gewichte,  Munzfusse  und  Masse  dec 
Alterihums  in  ilvrem  ZusammenJtange,  Berlin,  1838, 
8vo,,  and  to  the  principal  points  in  which  Mr. 
Grote  assents,  in  his  review  of  Bockl^s  work  in 
the  Classical  Museum  for  1844,  vol.  i.  p.  1.  The 
two  chief  questions  involved  in  the  discussion  are 
these:  —  1.  Whence  were  the  Greek  and  Roman 
metrical  systems  ierived?  2.  In  each  of  those 
3r 
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systems,  which  of  the  three  kinds  of  measure 
formed  the  foundation,  from  which  the  other  two 
were  deduced,  length,  capacity,  or  weight  ? 

On  the  first  of  these  questions  our  space  allows 
us  to  do  little  more  than  refer  the  reader  to  Bb'cklTs 
elaborate  exposition  of  the  opinion,  in  which  few 
competent  readers  of  his  work  will  fail  to  coin- 
cide, that  the  basis  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  me- 
trical systems  was  that  which  had  prevailed  from 
very  early  times  among  the  Chaldaeans  at  Babylon, 
from  which  or  from  some  common  original  the 
Egyptians  derived  their  metrical  system ;  and 
which  was  carried  hy  the  commerce  of  the  Phoe- 
nicians into  Greece,  whence  it  passed  over  into 
Italy.  On  the  second  question,  his  researches,  as 
well  as  the  arguments  of  other  writers,  may  safely 
be  said  to  have  established  the  position  that 
weigMs  were  determined  before  measures,  and  that 
measures  were  derived  from  weights. 

It  will  he  convenient  here  to  give  Bockh's  own 
compendium  of  the  main  results  which  he  under- 
takes to  establish,  with  Mr.  Grote's  statement  of 
the  points  in  which  he  differs  from  Bockh.  We 
adopt  Mr.  Grote's  translation  of  the  passage,  only 
mh$t\tx)Xmg  Aeginetan  for  Aeginaean.  "  If"  (Bockh 
says,  iii.  4.  p.  26)  "we  regard  this  relation  of  the 
weights  and  measures*,  based  upon  a  given  weight 
of  water,  which  is  the  key-stone  of  the  Roman 
system  —  and  if  we  cany  the  application  of  this 
water- weight  backwards  to  the  chief  measures  of 
the  ancient  world  —  we  shall  find  a  connection 
really  and  truly  organic  between  the  systems  of 
the  different  people  of  antiquity,  and  we  shall 
arrive  at  last  at  the  fundamental  unity  (unit)  of 
weight  and  measure  in  the  Babylonian  system  ; 
bo  that  this  supposition  is  found  to  be  verified  in 
all  its  consequences  and  details.  To  give  some 
preliminary  intimation  of  this  —  I  shall  show  that 
the  Grecian  (or,  more  accurately,  the  Aeginetan) 
and  the  Roman  pound  are  in  the  ratio  of  10:9; 
the  Aeginetan  pound  is  half  the  Aeginetan  mina  ; 
but  the  cubical  measures  stood  normally  in  the 
ratio  of  the  weights  ;  and  therefore  the  Grecian 
cubic  foot  was  to  the  Roman  as  10  :  9,  and,  as  the 
Roman  cubic  foot  weighs  80  pounds  of  rain-water, 
so  also  the  Grecian  cubic  foot  weighs  80  Grecian 
or  Aeginetan  pounds,  equal  to  40  Aeginetan  minae. 
The  unity  (unit)  of  weight  (in  Greece)  however 
is,  not  40  minae,  but  60  minae,  or  a  talent.  In 
the  original  institutions  of  the  people  of  antiquity 
everything  has  its  reason,  and  we  find  scarcely 
anything  purely  arbitrary  :  nevertheless,  this  unity 
(unit)  of  weight,  the  talent,  does  not  coincide  with 
the  unity  of  measure — neither  with  the  cubic  foot, 
nor  with  any  other  specific  cubical  denomination. 
But  the  coincidence  reveals  itself  at  once,  as  soon 
as  we  discover  that  the  Babylonian  cubic  foot, 
standing  as  it  does  in  the  ratio  of  3  :  2  to  the 
Grecian  +  cubic  foot,  weighs  60  Aeginetan  minae 
(=60  Babylonian  minae  =1  Babylonian  talent) 
of  rain-water."     (Class.  Mus.  vol.  i.  p.  4.) 

Upon  this  Mr.  Grote  remarks  :  "  M.  Bockh  here 
promises  more  than  his  volume  will  be  found  to 
realise.  He  does,  indeed,  satisfactorily  show  that 
the  Babylonian  talent  was  identical  with,  and  ivas 
the  original  prototype  of  tJie  Aeginetan  talent,  and 
that  the  standard  and  scale  of  weight  was  strikingly 


*  Namely,  that  between  the  Roman  pound  and 
th3  Roman  amphora  or  quadrantal. 

•f*  By  a  curious  misprint,  Mr.  Grote  has  German. 
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and  curiously  similar  in  Asia,  in  Egypt,  and  in 
Greece.  But  he  has  not,  I  think,  made  out  the 
like  with  regard  to  the  Grecian  measures,  eithei 
of  length  or  capacity,  and  his  proof  of  tlie  ratio 
of  3  :  2  between  the  Babylonian  and  the  Grecian 
foot  will  be  found  altogether  defective.  Nor  has  he 
produced  adequate  evidence  to  demonstrate,  eithei 
the  ratio  of  10  :  9  between  the  Grecian  or  Aegi- 
netan pound  and  the  Roman  pound,  or  that  of  1  :  2 
between  the  Aeginetan  pound  and  the  Aeginetan 
mina  ;  the  ratio  between  the  Grecian  cubic  foot  and 
tJie  Roman  cubic  foot,  too,  as  also  that  between  the 
Grecian  cubic  foot  and  any  given  Grecian  weight, 
is,  as  he  proposes  it,  inadmissible.  In  fact,  there 
is  no  such  thing  (properly  speaking),  as  an  Aegi- 
netan pound  weight :  nor  is  tliere  any  fixed  normal 
relation  between  Grecian  weight  and  Grecian  mea- 
sures, either  of  length  or  of  capacity,  though  there  is 
ajiaied  normal  relation  between  Babylonian  weight 
and  Babylonian  measures,  as  also  between  Roman 
weight  and  Roman  measures."  (Ibid.  pp.  4,  5 :  we 
have  introduced  the  italics  to  call  the  reader's  at- 
tention to  the  chief  points  in  which  Mr.  Grote 
agrees  with,  and  differs  from,  M.  Bockh). 

These  extracts  furnish  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the 
present  position  of  ancient  metrical  science.  It  is 
impossible  here  to  discuss  the  points  at  issue  be- 
tween these  two  great  scholars  ;  but  we  must  re- 
mark that,  if  Bockh  has  sometimes  failed  to  observe 
his  own  distinction  between  exact  and  approximate 
ratios  (see  Grote,  p.  2),  and  if  he  has  erred  through 
attempting  to  establish  some  ratios  which  are  either 
fanciful  or  mere  results  of  an  over-strained  calcula- 
tion, or  which  are  too  strange  to  be  true,  —  Mr. 
Grote  has  also  pressed  the  other  side  of  the  argu- 
ment in  a  manner  which,  if  sound,  would  prevent 
the  establishment  of  any  exact  ratio  between  any 
two  systems,  and,  in  stating  that  there  is  no  fixed 
normal  relation  between  Grecian  weight  and  Grecian 
measures,  he  has  put  forward  a  proposition,  which 
he  does  not  sufficiently  sustain  by  proof,  which  is 
very  improbable  in  itself,  and  which  is  hardly  con- 
sistent with  the  acknowledged  derivation  of  the 
Greek  weights  from  the  Babylonian ;  for  it  is  very 
unlikely  that  the  Greeks  should  have  taken  their 
weights  and  not  their  measures  from  the  Babylo- 
nians, especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
Roman  system,  which  was  probably  derived  from 
the  Greek,  agreed  with  the  Babylonian  both  in 
weights  and  measures,  and  not  only  so,  hut  also 
bore,  in  its  measures  of  capacity,  a  definite  ratio 
to  the  Greek  ;  and,  moreover,  there  appears  to  he 
the  same  inconsistency  in  the  attempt  to  disconnect 
the  Greek  and  Roman  weights,  while  admitting 
the  derivation  of  both  from  the  Babylonian.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming 
that  the  researches  of  Bockh  are  so  important,  that 
they  must  be  regarded  as  the  starting-point  of  all 
future  investigations  into  the  subject.  The  feet 
also  deserves  notice,  that  several  of  Bocktr*s  con- 
clusions, which  Mr.  Grote  questions  as  exact  and 
designed  ratios,  are  admitted  by  him  to  be  very 
near  the  truth  ;  and  they  may  therefore,  at  all 
events,  be  useful  to  us  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
the  memory.  The  rest  of  thiB  part  of  the  subject, 
so  far  at  least  as  our  space  permits  us  to  notice  it, 
will  he  found  under  Pondera. 

The  question  still  remains,  ftow  to  determine  the 
Greek  and  Roman  measures  in  terms  of  our  own, 
which  can  be  done,  without  reference  to  the  doubt- 
ful points  involved  in  the  foregoing  discussion. 
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1.  Measures  of  length.  —  Before  we  can  attempt 
to  fix  the  Greek  and  Roman  foot,  we  must  examine 
the  question,  whether  the  former  people  (for  no 
one  pretends  it  of  the  latter)  had  different  standards 
of  length.  We  think  that  Ukert  has  satisfactorily 
shown  that  tltey  had  not  different  standards,  but 
always  used  the  Olympic  stadium  and  tliefoot  cor- 
responding to  it.  (Ukert,  Ueber  die  Art  der  Griechen 
und  Romer  die  Entfernungen  zu  bestimmen,  und 
vber  das  Stadium,  Weimar,  1813,  8vo. ;  Geog.  d. 
Griech.  u.  Romer,  vol.  i.  pt.  2.  pp.  55,  &c.)  It  is 
only  possible  here  to  give  a  brief  statement  of  the 
argument. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  authors  that  there 
were  other  stadia  in  use  in  Greece  besides  the 
Olympic.  The  most  ancient  writers  never  either 
say  or  hint  at  such  a  thing :  but  when  we  compare 
the  distances  between  places,  as  stated  by  them 
in  stadia,  with  the  real  distances,  they  are  found 
almost  invariably  too  great  if  estimated  by  the 
Olympic  stadium,  never  too  small.  Hence  the 
conclusion  has  been  drawn,  that  the  Greeks  used 
for  itinerary  measurements  a  stade  much  smaller 
than  the  Olympic.  Major  Rennell,  who  analyses 
several  of  these  statements,  gives  505£  feet  for  the 
value  of  the  itinerary  stade.  {Geography  of  Hero- 
dotus, sec.  2.)  It  is,  however,  scarcely  credible 
that  these  authors,  some  of  whom  expressly  inform 
us  that  the  stade  contained  600  feet,  should  reckon 
distances  by  another  stade,  without  giving  any  in- 
timation of  the  fact ;  especially  as  they  usually 
warn  their  readers  when  they  speak  of  measures 
differing  from  the  common  standard.  (Herod,  ii.  3, 
17,  89,  95  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  vi.  26.  s.  30.)  The  real 
cause  of  the  excess  in  the  itinerary  distances  of 
the  Greeks  is  explained  by  Ukert  in  a  way  which 
seems  decisive  of  the  question.  The  most  ancient 
mode  of  reckoning  distances  among  the  Greeks,  as 
among  most  other  nations,  was  by  the  number  of 
days  required  to  perform  the  journey.  When  the 
stadium  was  brought  into  use,  the  distances  were 
still  computed  by  days1  journeys,  but  transferred 
into  stadia  by  reckoning  a  certain  number  of  stadia 
to  a  day's  journey.  (Herod,  iv.  85,  86.)  It  is 
evident  that  nearly  all  the  distances  given  by  the 
ancient  Greek  writers  were  computed,  not  measured. 
The  uncertainties  attending  this  mode  of  compu- 
tation are  obvious,  and  it  is  equally  obvious  that, 
as  a  general  rule,  the  results  would  be  above  the 
truth.  At  sea  the  calculation  was  made  according 
to  the  number  of  stadia  which  could  be  sailed  over 
in  a  day  by  a  good  ship,  in  good  order,  and  with  a 
fair  wind.  Any  failure  in  these  conditions  (and 
some  such  there  must  always  have  been)  would 
increase  the  number  of  days'  sail,  and  therefore  the 
calculated  distance  when  reduced  to  stadia.  Si- 
milarly by  land  a  day's  journey  was  reckoned 
equal  to  the  number  of  stadia  which  a  good  tra- 
veller (avty  etifavos)  could  perform  in  a  day,  which 
for  obvious  reasons  would  generally  exceed  the 
space  passed  over  under  ordinary  circumstances. 
Even  the  Greeks  themselves  are  not  agreed  as  to 
the  number  of  stadia  in  a  day's  journey.  Hero- 
dotus (iv.  86)  gives  700  stadia  for  the  voyage  of 
a  sailing  ship  by  day,  600  by  night.  Most  com- 
monly 1000  stadia  were  reckoned  as  a  24  hours* 
voyage,  but  under  unfavourable  circumstances 
scarcely  500  were  performed.     (Marin.  Tyr.  ap. 


Ptolem.  Geog.  i.  17.)  Allowance  must  also  be 
made  for  the  windings  of  the  coast,  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  navigation,  the  currents  of  the  sea, 
the  varying  skill  of  the  seamen,  and  other  circum- 
stances. 

A  day's  journey  by  land  was  reckoned  at  200 
or  180  stadia  (Herod,  iv.  101  ;  Pausan.  x.  33; 
Ptol.  i.  9),  or  for  an  army  150  stadia.  (Herod,  v. 
53,  54.)  And  here  also  delays  would  often  occur. 
The  ancients  themselveB  differ  widely  in  their  ac- 
counts of  distances,  not  only  as  compared  with  the 
true  distances,  but  with  one  another,  a  fact  which 
the  theory  of  a  separate  itinerary  stade  cannot  ac- 
count for,  but  which  is  a  natural  result  of  their 
mode  of  reckoning,  as  explained  above. 

The  following  testimonies  are  advanced  in  sup- 
port of  the  view  of  different  stadia.  Censorinus, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander  Severus,  after 
speaking  of  the  astronomical  measurements  of 
Eratosthenes  and  Pythagoras,  says  that  by  the 
stadium  used  in  them  we  must  understand  "  the 
stadium  which  is  called  Italic,  of  625  feet,  for 
there  are  others  besides  this,  of  different  lengths, 
as  the  Olympic,  which  consists  of  600  feet,  and 
the  Pythian,  of  1000."  (De  Die  Natali,  c.  13.) 
This  passage  is  evidently  a  complication  of  blun- 
ders. The  "  Italic,  stadium,"  unknown  elsewhere, 
is  manifestly  the  same  as  the  Olympic,  but  reckoned 
in  Roman  feet,  of  which  it  contained  625.  The 
"  Olympic  of  600  feet "  is  the  same  in  Greek  feet. 
The  value  given  for  the  Pythian  stadium  is  clearly 
wrong,  for  the  Olympic  race-course  was  the  longest 
in  Greece  (as  appears  from  the  passage  of  Gellius 
quoted  below),  and  besides  Censorinus  obviously 
confounds  the  extreme  length  of  the  race-courses 
with  the  portion  of  them  measured  out  for  the 
race,  the  same  name,  stadium,  being  applied  to 
both  ;  for  it  is  very  possible  that  the  former 
were  of  different  lengths,  though  the  latter  never 
varied. 

Aulus  Gellius  (i.  1 )  quotes  from  Plutarch  to  the 
effect  that  Hercules  measured  out  the  stadium  at 
Olympia  with  his  own  feet,  making  it  600  feet 
long ;  and  that  when  afterwards  other  stadia  were 
established  in  Greece,  containing  the  same  number 
of  feet,  these  were  shorter  than  the  Olympic  in  the 
proportion  by  which  the  foot  of  Hercules  exceeded 
that  of  other  men.  But  whatever  there  is  of  truth 
in  this  story  is  probably  the  obscure  remnant  of 
an  ancient  tradition  respecting  the  existence  of  a 
standard  of  length  greater  than  the  common  one, 
at  some  distant  period:  a  matter  which  will  be 
presently  referred  to. 

Attempts  have  been  made,  especially  by  Rome' 
de  Plsle  and  Gosselin,  to  prove  the  existence  and 
to  determine  the  lengths  of  different  stadia  from 
the  different  lengths  assigned  by  ancient  writers  to 
a  great  circle  of  the  earth.  But  Burely  it  is  far 
more  just  and  reasonable  to  take  these  different 
values  as  a  proof  (among  various  others)  that  the 
ancients  did  not  know  the  real  length  of  a  great 
circle,  than,  first  assuming  that  they  had  such 
knowledge,  to  explain  them  as  referring  to  different 
standards. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  there  seems  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  different  stadia  existed  before  the 
third  century  of  the  Christian  aera. 

From  this  period,  however,  we  do  find  varieties 
of  the  stade,  the  chief  of  which  are  those  of  7  and 
7£  to  the  Roman  mile.  (Wuim,  de  Pond.  &c 
§68.) 
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The  following  table  of  supposed  varieties  of  the 
stadium  is  from  Hussey's  Ancient  Weights,  tie. 

Inches. 
Stade  assigned  to  Aristo- 
tle's   measurement   of 
the  earth's  surface 
Mean  geographical  stade  1 
computed    by    Major  I 
Rennell    -         -         -J 
Olympic  Stade 
Stade  of  7J  to  the  Ro- 
man mile  - 
Stade  of  7  to  the  Roman 
mile 

But,  although  the  stadium  and  the  foot  connected 
with  it  were  single  definite  measures  throughout 
Greece,  yet  we  find,  in  the  Eastern  countries, 
Babylon,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  and  in  some  neigh- 
bouring Greek  states,  feet  longer  than  the  Olympic 
(not  shorter,  as  Rennell's  itinerary  stadium  would 
require),  the  origin  of  which  is  to  be  explained  by 
the  co-existence,  in  the  Babylonian  system,  of  a 
royal  or  sacred  and  a  common  foot  and  cubit,  which 
were  so  related  to  one  another  that  the  royal  cubit 
was  three  finger-breadths  longer  than  the  common. 
(Herod,  i.  178  :  see  further  under  Pes.) 

In  proceeding  to  determine  the  Greek  and  Roman 
foot,  the  most  convenient  plan  is  first  to  fix  the 
latter,  and  then  to  derive  the  former  from  it. 

I.  The  Roman  foot.  There  are  five  different 
ways  of  determining  the  length  of  the  Roman  foot. 
These  are,  1.  From  ancient  measures  still  in  ex- 
Utence,  including  feet  laid  down  on  sepulchral 
monuments,  and  foot  rules  found  in  the  ruins  of 
various  cities  of  the  Roman  empire  ;  2.  From 
measurements  of  known  distances  along  roads,  both 
between  mile  stones  and  between  places  ;  3.  From 
measurements  of  buildings  and  obelisks  ;  4.  From 
the  contents  of  certain  measures  of  capacity  j  and  5. 
From  measurements  of  a  degree  on  the  earth's  sur- 
face. (For  a  full  historical  account  of  these  systems, 
see  the  treatises  of  Wurm,  Hussey,  and  Bockh.) 

1.  It  might  appear,  at  first  thoughts,  that  an- 
cient measures  in  actual  existence  would  at  once 
give  the  required  information.  But  these  mea- 
sures are  found  to  differ  among  themselves.  They 
are  of  two  kinds,  foot-measures  cut  upon  grave- 
stones, and  brass  or  iron  measures  intended  in 
all  probability  for  actual  use.  From  the  nature 
of  the  case  the  latter  would  probably  be  more 
exact  than  the  former,  and  in  fact  the  measures  on 
the  grave-stones  are  rudely  cut,  and  their  sub- 
divisions are  of  unequal  length,  so  that  they  have 
no  pretensions  to  minute  accuracy  ;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that 
they  would  have  been  made  very  far  wrong.  We 
may  safely  conclude  that  they  would  have  about 
as  much  accuracy  as  a  measure  hastily  cut  on 
stone  by  a  mason  from  the  foot-rule  used  by  him 
in  working.  Four  such  measures  are  preserved  in 
the  capitol  at  Rome.  They  are  called  the  Statilian, 
Cossutian,  Aebutian,  and  Capponian  feet.  They 
have  been  repeatedly  measured,  but  unfortunately 
the  different  measurements  gave  different  results. 
The  brass  and  iron  foot-rules,  of  which  several 
exist,  do  not  precisely  agree  in  length.  There  was 
anciently  a  standard  foot -measure  kept  in  the 
capitol,  called  the  pes  monetalis,  which  was  pro- 
bably lost  at  the  burning  of  the  capitol  under 
-    Vitelline  or  Titus. 
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2.  The  itinerary  measurements  are  of  two  kinds, 
according  as  they  are  obtained  by  measuring  the 
distance  from  one  place  to  another,  or  the  distance 
from  one  mile-stone  to  another  on  a  Roman  road. 
Both  methods  have  the  advantage  of  the  diminu- 
tion of  error  which  always  results  from  determining 
a  lesser  magnitude  from  a  greater,  but  both  are 
subject  to  uncertainty  from  turnings  in  the  road, 
and  from  the  improbability  of  the  mile-stones 
having  been  laid  down  with  minute  accuracy  ;  and 
two  other  serious  objections  apply  to  the  former 
mode,  namely,  the  difficulty  of  determining  the 
points  where  the  measurement  began  and  ended, 
and  the  changes  which  may  have  taken  place  in 
the  direction  of  the  road.  Both  methods,  how- 
ever, have  been  tried ;  the  former  by  Cassini,  who 
measured  the  distance  from  Nimes  to  Narhonne, 
and  by  Riccioli  and  Grimaldi,  who  measured  that 
between  Modena  and  Bologna,  and  the  latter  by 
Cassini,  between  Aix  and  Aries. 

3.  The  measurement  of  buildings  is  rather  a 
verification  of  the  value  of  the  foot  as  obtained  from 
other  sources  than  an  independent  evidence.    It 
very  seldom  happens  that  we  know  the  number  of 
ancient  feet  contained  in  the  building  measured. 
We  have   one   such  example  in  the  Parthenon, 
which  was  called  Hecatompedon  (hundred-footed, 
Plutarch,   Pericl.  13,   Cato,  5)   from   the   width 
of  its  front ;  but  even  in  this  case  we  cannot  tell 
exactly,  till  we  know  something  of  the  length  of 
the  Greek  foot,  to  what  precise  part  of  the  front 
this  measurement  applies.     Again,  there  is  the 
obelisk  in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  at  Rome,  and  the 
Flaminian  obelisk,  the  heights  of  which  are  given 
by  Pliny  (ff.  N.  xxxvi.  9.  s.  14).     But  the  actual 
heights  of  these  obelisks,  as  compared  with  Pliny, 
would  give  a  value  for  the  foot  altogether  different 
from  that  obtained  from  other  sources.    Indeed 
the  numbers  in  Pliny  are  undoubtedly  corrupt,  and, 
as  they  stand,  it  is  only  the  difference  of  height 
between  the  two  that  can  be  of  any  service,  and 
even  this  gives  a  result  by  no  means  satisfactory. 
An  ingenious  emendation  by  Stuart  would  remove 
the  difficulty  ;   but  it  is  obvious  that  a  passage 
which  requires  a  conjectural  emendation  cannot  be 
taken  as   an  independent  authority.      There  is 
another  mode  of  deducing  the  value  of  the  foot  from 
buildings,  of  the  dimensions  of  which  we  have  no 
information.     The  building  is  measured,  and  the 
length  thus  obtained  is  divided  by  the  supposed 
value  of  the  ancient  foot  (as  derived  from  other 
evidence),  and  if  a  remainder  be  left,  this  value  of 
the  foot  is  corrected  so  that  there  may  be  no  re- 
mainder.    It  is  assumed  in  this  process  that  no 
fractions  of  feet  were  allowed  in  the  dimensions 
of  the  building,  and  also  that  the  plans  were  worked 
out  with  the  most  minute  exactness,  both  of  which 
assumptions  are  not  very  probable.     In  fact  these 
measurements  have  given  different  values  for  the 
foot.     "  Modern  architects,"  says  Mr.  Hussey,  "  do 
not  allow  that  such  calculations  could  be  depended 
on  in  modern  buildings,  for  determining  the  true 
length  of  the  measures  by  which  they  were  planned. 
Nor  are  the  dimensions  of  the  parts  of  buildings 
of  the  middle  ageB  in  our  own  country,  as  Gothic 
churches  and  cathedrals,  found  to  agree  exactly,  so 
as  to  give  whole  numbers  of  the  standard  measure." 
On  the  other  hand,  these  measurements,  like  those 
on  roads,  have  the  advantage  of  involving,  in  all 
probability,  very  small  errors,  and  of  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  error  by  division. 
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4.  Villalpando  and  Eisenschinidt  have  attempted 
to  deduce  the  length  of  the  Roman  foot  from  the 
eolid  content  of  the  congius  of  Vespasian.  [Con- 
gius.]  Since  the  congius  was  the  eighth  of  the 
amphora,  and  the  content  of  the  amphora  was  a 
cubic  foot  [Quadrantal],  the  process  is  to  mul- 
tiply the  content  of  the  congius  by  8,  and  extract 
the  cube  root  of  the  product.  But  this  process  is 
very  uncertain.  First,  there  is  a  doubt  about  the 
content  of  the  congius  itself  [Pondera],  then  it  is 
hardly  to  be  supposed  that  the  content  of  the  con- 
gius was  actually  adapted  with  perfect  accuracy  to 
the  length  of  the  foot,  and  lastly,  there  is  a  further 
risk  of  error  in  reversing  this  process. 

5.  Some  French  geographers,  and  especially  M. 
Gosselin,  have  supposed  that  the  ancient  astrono- 
mers were  acquainted  with  the  dimensions  of  a 
great  circle  of  the  earth,  and  that  they  founded 
their  whole  system  of  measures  on  the  subdivisions 
of  such  a  circle.  The  results  of  M.  Gosselin 's  cal- 
culations agree  well  with  those  derived  from  other 
sources.  But  we  need  better  evidence  than  this 
agreement  to  convince  us  that  both  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  at  a  very  early  period,  formed  a  system 
of  measures  on  such  scientific  principles  ;  and  it  is 
incredible  that,  if  such  a  system  had  really  existed, 
there  should  be  no  allusion  to  it  in  any  of  the  an- 
cient geographers. 

The  average  values  of  the  Roman  foot,  obtained 
from  these  various  sources,  in  terms  of  the  English 
foot,  are  the  following:  — 

1.  From  ancient  measures      ....  -9718 

2.  From  itinerary  measurements      .     .  '97082 

3.  From  measurements  of  buildings     .  '96994 

4.  From  the  congius '9832 

5.  From  the  length  of  a  degree  .    .    .  '9724 

of  which  the  first  three  are  the  most  to  be  depended 
on  ;  and  of  those  three  the  average  is  "9708,  or 
11'6496  inches  or  llj'1496  inches  ;  which  we 
may  take  as  the  probable  value  of  the  Roman  foot. 

Cagnazzi,  whose  researches  are  said  by  Niebuhr 
to  have  placed  the  true  value  of  the  Roman  foot 
beyond  a  doubt  (Hist,  of  Rome,  ii.  p.  407),  gives  it 
a  greater  length  than  the  above,  namely  '29624  of 
a  metre  =  '9722  of  a  foot :  but  this  calculation  is 
objected  to  by  Bockb,  as  being  derived,  by  a  pro- 
cess not  perfectly  true,  from  the  value  of  the  pound, 
and  as  being  confirmed  only  by  one  existing  mea- 
sure, and  also  as  being  at  variance  with  the  value 
of  the  Greek  foot,  obtained  from  independent 
sources.  (Metrolog.  Untersuch.  p.  197.)  Bb'ckh's 
own  calculation,  which  agrees  with  that  of  Wurm, 
who  follows  Raper,  gives  a  value  very  little  less 
than  the  above,  namely  131*15  Paris  lines  = 
•9704649  of  the  English  foot=  11'6456  inches. 
As  the  general  result  we  may  take  the  Roman 
foot  at  11-65  inches,  English,  or,  rather  more  than 
f5  of  an  inch  less  than  ours.  (The  writer  of  an 
excellent  article  Weights  and  Measures  in  the 
Penny  Cyclopaedia,  gives  11'62  inches  for  the 
value  of  the  Roman  foot.  He  also  gives  the  fol- 
lowing rule  as  representing  the  ratio  far  within  the 
limits  of  probable  error :  —  61  English  feet  make 
63  Roman  feet.)  For  the  other  measures  of  length 
see  the  Tables. 

Some  have  concluded  from  the  measurements  of 
buildings  that  the  foot  was  slightly  reduced  about 
the  time  of  Domitian,  which  Wurm  accounts  for 
by  supposing  that  the  pes  monetalis,  after  being 
destroyed  in  the  fire  under  Titus,  was  restored 
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by  Domitian  in  a  careless  manner.  Both  the  fact 
and  the  explanation,  however,  appear  to  be  very 
doubtful. 

II.  Tlie  Greek  foot  We  have  no  ancient  mea- 
sures by  which  to  determine  the  length  of  the 
Greek  foot  ;  but  we  have  the  general  testimony  of 
ancient  writers  that  it  was  to  the  Roman  in  the  ratio 
of  25  :  24.  The  Greek  stadium,  which  contained 
600  Greek  feet,  is  said  by  Roman  writers  to  con- 
tain 625  Roman  feet ;  and  also  a  Roman  mile,  or 
5000  feet,  was  reckoned  equal  to  8  Greek  stadia, 
or  4800  feet ;  both  of  these  calculations  give  the 
above  ratio  of  25  :  24.  (Plin.  H.N.  ii.  23.  s.  21, 
108.  s.  112  ;  Colum.  v.  1 ;  Polyb.  iii.  39  ;  Strab. 
vii.  p.  322.)  If  therefore  the  Roman  foot  was 
'9708  of  the  English,  the  Greek  foot  was  equal  to 
1-01125  English  feet,  or  12135  inches. 

This  value  is  confirmed  by  the  measurement  of 
the  Parthenon.  "Stuart"  (Antiq.  Ath.  ii.  p.  8), 
says  Mr.  Hussey,  "  measured  the  upper  step  of  the 
basement  of  the  Parthenon,  which  is  the  platform 
on  which  the  pillars  stand,  and  is  exactly  that  part 
of  the  building  where  we  should  expect  that  the 
measure  would  have  been  taken,  if  the  name  Heca- 
tompedon  was  really  given  it  on  account  of  the 
dimensions.  He  found  the  width  of  the  front  to 
be  101  feet  17  inches,  the  length  of  the  side  227 
feet  7'05  inches  ;  and  since  these  two  quantities 
are  very  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  100  to  225,  he  in- 
ferred that  the  two  sides  really  contained  these 
two  numbers  of  feet.  From  this  he  calculated  the 
value  of  the  foot,  from  the  front  12-137  inches, 
from  the  side  12-138  inches :  of  which  the  greatest 
exceeds  the  value  given  above  by  only  '003  of  an 
inch."  Other  measurements  of  the  Parthenon 
and  of  other  buildings  at  Athens  tend  to  the  same 
result. 

Strabo,  however  (I.  c.)  quotes  from  Polybius 
a  calculation  which  would  make  the  Greek  and 
Roman  foot  equal,  but  it  is  perfectly  clear  that 
there  is  a  mistake  in  this  statement.  Plutarch 
again  (O.  Graech.  7)  says  expressly  that  the  mile 
is  a  little  less  titan  8  stadia,  which  would  give  a 
rather  smaller  ratio  than  that  of  24  :  25  for  the  ratio 
of  the  Roman  to  the  Greek  foot.  It  is  on  the  autho- 
rity of  this  passage  that  Bockh  gives  the  value  above 
mentioned  for  the  Roman  foot  If,  according  to 
the  supposition  already  noticed,  a  slight  diminu- 
tion took  place  in  the  Roman  foot,  this  would 
account  for  the  difference.  But  perhaps  we  ought 
not  to  consider  this  solitary  passage  of  sufficient 
weight  to  influence  the  calculation. 

As  the  general  result,  we  may  take  the  Greek 
foot  at  12'135  English  inches,  that  is,  rather  more 
than  1-1 0th  of  an  inch  greater  than  the  English 
foot.     For  the  other  measures  see  the  Tables. 

2.  Measures  of  Surface.  —  These  are  easily  de- 
rived from  the  measures  of  length.  See  the  Tables. 

3.  Measures  of  Capacity.  —  The  determination 
of  the  measures  of  capacity  is  so  inseparably  con- 
nected with  the  question  of  the  settlement  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  weights,  that  it  is  better  to 
speak  of  them  under  Pondera,  to  which  article 
also  the  reader  is  referred  for  the  literature  of  the 
whole  subject. 

4.  Angular  and  Circular  Measures. —  The  chief, 
and  almost  the  only  importance  of  this  part  of  the 
subject  is  in  its  application  to  the  measurement 
of  circles  and  degrees  on  the  earth's  surface,  and 
to  the  measures  of  time.  The  former  class  of 
measures  will  be  treated  of  in  the  Dictionary  of 
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Greek  and  Roman  Geography.  Respecting  the  mea- 
sures of  time,  see  Annus,  Hcra,  &c.      [P.  S.] 

ME'NSTRUUM.     [Servus.] 

ME'NUSIS  (mW«),  [Ecclesia,  p.  443,  a.] 

MERCENA'RII  (ixtadwToi,  fiurdo^pot,  more 
commonly  £4voi)9  mercenary  troops.  At  an  early 
period  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  standing  army, 
or  mercenary  force,  in  the  Greek  republics.  The 
former  would  have  excited  jealousy,  lest  it  should 
oppress  the  people,  as  the  chosen  band  did  at  Argos 
(Pausan.  ii.  20.  §  2  ;  Thucyd.  v.  81)  ;  and  for  the 
latter  there  was  rarely  any  occasion.  The  citizens 
of  every  state  formed  a  national  militia  for  the 
defence  of  their  country,  and  were  bound  to  serve 
for  a  certain  period  at  their  own  expense,  the 
higher  classes  usually  serving  in  the  cavalry,  or 
heavy-armed  infantry,  the  lower  classes  as  light- 
armed  troops.  Foreigners  were  rarely  employed  ; 
the  Carians,  Cretans,  and  Arcadians,  who  served 
as  mercenaries  (Herod,  i.  171  ;  Pausan.  iv.  8.  §  3, 
10.  §  1,  19.  §  4  ;  Wachsmuth,  Hell  Alterik 
vol.  i.  pt.  i.  p.  30  ;  Schomann,  Ant.  jur.  pub. 
Gr.  p.  159),  are  an  exception  to  the  general  rule. 
In  the  Persian  war  we  find  a  small  number  of 
Arcadians  offering  to  serve  under  Xerxes  (Herod, 
viii.  26)  ;  and  they  seemed  to  have  used  them- 
selves to  such  employment  down  to  a  much  later 
period.  (Xenoph.  Hellen.vn.  1.  §  23  ;  Schomann, 
Id.  p.  409.)  The  practice  of  maintaining  a  stand- 
ing force  was  introduced  by  the  tyrants,  who  kept 
guards  and  soldiers  in  their  pay  (SopvtySpot,  fiur- 
6o(p6poi)  to  prevent  insurrections  of  the  people, 
and  preserve  their  influence  abroad.  As  it  was 
unsafe  to  trust  arms  in  the  hands  of  their  own  sub- 
jects, they  usually  employed  foreigners.  (Thu- 
cyd. vi.  55  ;  Diod.  xi.  67,  72  ;  Xenoph.  Hier.  v. 
3.)  Hence,  and  because  citizen  soldiers  used  to 
fight  without  pay,  %4voi  came  to  signify  mercenaries. 
(Harpoc.  $.  v.  "E*vLT*vop.4vov$.)  We  must  distin- 
guish, however,  between  those  who  fought  as  auxi- 
liaries,  whether  for  pay  or  otherwise,  under  com- 
mission from  their  own  country,  and  those  who 
did  not.  The  former  were  iiritcoupoi)  not  £4voi, 
(Herod,  i.  64,  iii.  45,  v.  63  ;  Thucyd.  i.  60,  ii. 
70,  iii.  34,  iv.  80.)  The  terms  %4voi  and  £ei/i/coV 
implied  that  the  troops  were  independent  of,  or 
severed  from,  their  own  country. 

The  first  Grecian  people  who  commenced  the 
employment  of  mercenaries  on  a  large  scale,  were 
the  Athenians.  While  the  tribute  which  they  re- 
ceived from  the  allies  placed  a  considerable  revenue 
at  their  disposal,  the  wars  which  their  ambition 
led  them  into  compelled  them  to  maintain  a  large 
force,  naval  and  military,  which  their  own  popula- 
tion was  unable  to  supply.  Hence  they  swelled 
their  armies  with  foreigners.  Thucydides  makes 
the  Corinthian  ambassador  at  Sparta  say,  wvtjt^ 
i] y AdTjuatai/  Svyafits,  (i.  121.)  They  perceived  also 
the  advantage  of  employing  men  of  different  na- 
tions in  that  service,  for  which  from  habit  they 
were  best  qualified  ;  as,  for  instance,  Cretan  archers 
and  slingers,  Thracian  peltastae.  (Thucyd.  vi.  25, 
vii.  27  ;  Aristoph.  Aclmm.  159.)  At  the  same 
cime  the  practice  of  paying  the  citizens  was  intro- 
duced ;  a  measure  of  Pericles,  which  was  indeed 
both  just  and  unavoidable  (for  no  man  was  bound 
by  law,  or  could  be  expected,  to  maintain  himself 
for  a  long  campaign)  ;  but  which  tended  to  efface 
the  distinction  between  the  native  soldier  and  the 
foreigner.  Other  Greek  nations  soon  imitated  the 
Athenians  (Thucyd.  iv.  76),  and  the  appetite  for 
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pay  was  greatly  promoted  by  the  distribution  oi 
Persian  money  among  the  belligerents.  (Thucyd. 
viii.  5,  29,  45  ;  Xenoph.  Hellcn.  i.  5.  §  3.)  At 
the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  large  numbers 
of  men  who  had  been  accustomed  to  live  by  war 
were  thrown  out  of  employment ;  many  were  in 
exile  or  discontented  with  the  state  of  things  at 
home  ;  all  such  persons  were  eager  to  engage  in  a 
foreign  service.  Hence  there  arose  in  Greece  a  body 
of  men  who  made  arms  their  profession,  and  cared 
little  on  which  side  they  fought,  provided  there 
were  a  suitable  prospect  of  gaining  distinction  or 
emolument.  Conon  engaged  mercenaries  with 
Persian  money.  Agesilaus  encouraged  the  practice, 
and  the  Spartans  allowed  the  members  of  their 
confederacy  to  furnish  money  instead  of  men  for 
the  same  purpose.  (Xenoph.  Hell.  iii.  4.  §  15,  iv. 
3.  §  15,  v.  2.  §  21.)  The  Greeks  who  followed 
Cyrus  in  his  expedition  against  Artaxerxes,  were 
mercenaries.  (Xenoph.  Anab.  i.  3.  §  21.)  So  were 
the  famous  peltastae  of  Chabrias  and  Iphicrates. 
(Harpocr.  s.  v.  Seyi/eoV  iv  Kopiv&y :  Aristoph. 
Plut.  173.)  The  Phocians,  under  Philomelus, 
Onomarchus,  and  Phayllus,  carried  on  the  sacred 
war  by  the  aid  of  mercenaries,  paid  out  of  the  trea- 
sures of  the  Delphian  temple.  (Diod.  xvi.  30,  &c.) 
But  higher  pay  and  richer  plunder  were  in  general 
to  be  found  in  Asia,  where  the  disturbed  state  o/ 
the  empire  created  continued  occasions  for  the  ser- 
vices of  Greek  auxiliaries,  whose  superior  discipline 
and  courage  were  felt  and  acknowledged  by  the 
Barbarians.  Even  the  Spartans  sent  their  king 
Agesilaus  into  Egypt,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining 
Persian  gold.  Afterwards  we  find  a  large  body  of 
Greeks  serving  under  Darius  against  Alexander. 
It  is  proper  here  to  notice  the  evil  consequences 
that  resulted  from  this  employment  of  mercenaries, 
especially  to  Athens,  which  employed  them  more 
than  any  other  Greek  state.  It  might  be  expected 
that  the  facility  of  hiring  trained  soldiers,  whose 
experience  gave  them  great  advantages,  would  lead 
to  the  disuse  of  military  service  by  the  citizens. 
Such  was  the  case.  The  Athenian  citizens  stayed 
at  home  and  became  enervated  and  corrupted  by 
the  love  of  ease  and  pleasure  ;  while  the  conduct 
of  wars,  carried  on  for  their  benefit,  was  entrusted 
to  men  over  whom  they  had  little  control.  Even 
the  general,  though  commonly  an  Athenian,  was 
compelled  frequently  to  comply  with  the  humours* 
or  follow  the  example  of  his  troops.  To  conciliate 
them,  or  to  pay  them  their  arrears,  he  might  he 
driven  to  commit  acts  of  plunder  and  outrage  upon 
the  friends  and  allies  of  Athens,  which  thus  found 
enemies  where  she  least  expected.  It  was  not  ur»- 
usual  for  the  generals  to  engage  in  enterprises 
foreign  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  sent 
out,  and  unconnected  with  the  interests  of  their 
country,  whose  resources  they  wasted,  while  they 
sought  their  own  advantage.  The  expeditions  of 
Chabrias  and  Iphicrates  to  Egypt  are  examples  of 
this.  But  the  most  signal  example  ia  the  conduct 
of  the  adventurer  Charidemus.  Upon  all  these 
matters  we  may  refer  the  reader  more  particularly 
to  Demosthenes,  whose  comments  upon  the  disas- 
trous policy  pursued  by  his  countrymen  were  no 
less  just  than  they  were  wise  and  statesmanlike. 
(Demosth.  Philip,  i.  p.  46,  c.  Aristocr.  pp.  G66, 
671  ;  irepl  rdv  ffTttp.  ttjs  Tpt-qp.  p,  1232,  &c  ; 
Athen.  xii.  43  ;  Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  v. 
p.  210  ;  Wachsmuth,  vol.  i.  pt  ii.  p.  309.)  The 
Roman9  at  a  comparatively  early  time  introduced 
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the  practice  of  paying  their  own  citizens  for  their 
service  in  the  army  [Stipendium],  but  merce- 
nary troops,  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  term, 
were  unknown  among  them  till  at  a  very  late 
period-  [C.  R.  K.] 

MERENDA.     [Coena,  p.  306,  b.] 

MERIDIA'NI.     [Gladiatores,  p.  575,  b.] 

METAE.     [Circus,  p.  284,  a.] 

METAGEITNIA  (fxeraye'irvta),  a  festival 
celebrated  by  the  Attic  demos  Melite,  in  honour 
of  Apollo  Metageitnios.  The  chief  solemnities 
consisted  in  offering  sacrifices,  and  the  festival  was 
believed  to  commemorate  the  emigration  (yetrvla- 
o~ts  irpbs  erepovs)  of  the  inhabitants  of  Melite  to 
Diomis.  (Plut.  de  Etcil.  p.  601,  b.  ;  comp.  Suidas, 
and  Harpocrat.  s.  v.  MeTayetTvu&v.)         [L.  S.] 

METALLUM  (peTaWov).  The  Greek  word 
originally  signified  a  pit  or  cave,  where  anything 
is  sought  for  by  digging,  hence  a  mine,  and  hence 
any  mineral  found  in  a  mine,  especially  metal.  In 
Latin,  the  word  means  both  a  mine  and  metal,  the 
latter  sense,  however,  preponderating  in  use.  The 
object  of  this  article  is  to  give  a  brief  general  view 
of  the  acquaintance  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
had  with  the  metals,  and  the  uses  to  which  they 
applied  them. 

The  metals  which  have  been  more  or  less  known 
from  the  earliest  period  of  which  we  have  any  in- 
formation are  those  which  were  long  distinguished 
as  the  seven  principal  metals,  namely,  gold,  silver, 
copper,  tin,  iron,  lead,  and  mercury.  (Some  very 
interesting  information,  which  does  not  fall  within 
the  province  of  this  work,  may  be  read  in  Beck- 
niann's  History  of  Inventions,  by  Johnston,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  23,  &c.  4th  ed.)  If  to  this  list  we  add  the 
compound  of  gold  and  silver  called  electrum,  the 
compound  of  copper  and  tin  called  x0^-^  and  o«s 
(bronze),  and  steel,  we  have,  in  all  probability,  a 
complete  list  of  the  metals  known  to  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  with  the  exception  of  zinc,  which 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  known  as  a  metal,  but 
only  in  its  ores,  and  of  brass,  which  they  regarded 
as  a  sort  of  bronze.     (See  below). 

The  early  Greeks  were  no  doubt  chiefly  in- 
debted for  a  supply  of  the  various  metals  to  the 
commerce  of  the  Phoenicians,  who  procured  them 
principally  from  Arabia  and  Spain,  and  tin  from 
our  own  island  and  the  East.  In  the  Homeric 
poems  we  find  an  allusion  to  this  traffic  as  one  in 
which  the  Greeks  of  the  western  coast  were  already 
engaged  ;  where  Athena  personates  Mentes,  the 
ruler  of  the  Taphians,  carrying  shining  iron  to 
Temesa  in  Cyprus,  to  exchange  it  for  copper.  (  Od. 
i  184,  comp.  Nitzsch's  note.)  The  Homeric  poems 
furnish  ample  proofs  of  how  much  more  plentiful 
copper  was  than  iron.  The  former  is  the  common 
material  of  arms,  instruments,  and  vessels  of  various 
sorts  [Aes]  ;  the  latter  is  mentioned  much  more 
rarely,  and  is  distinguished  by  an  epithet  implying 
the  difficulty  of  working  it  (iroKvKfniTos,  II.  vi.  48), 
and  its  adjective  is  frequently  used  metaphorically 
to  express  the  greatest  stubbornness  {Od.  v.  191, 
&c. :  see  Seiler  and  Jacobitz,  s.  vv.  ffidtipos  and 
aiSfyeos).  Hesiod  carried  us  back  to  a  period 
when  iron  was  unknown  (Op.  et  Di.  ISO,  151): 

rots  S'  %v  xdhKeankv  revx€ai  X^Keot  $*  T€  °^ot, 
XttA«$  5'  elpyd^ovTO'  fi4\as  81  ovk  Office  aidypos, 

and  though  the  period  thus  described  is  mythical, 
yet  the  idea  of  it  was  clearly  connected  with  the 
belief  that  iron  had  been  the  last  discovered  of  all 
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the  metals.  (See  Hockh,  Oeto,  vol.  i.  p.  260  ; 
Millin,  Mineralogie  Homerique.)  The  importance 
of  hardening  the  copper  used  for  arms  and  armour, 
and  so  forth,  is  a  presumption  in  favour  of  the 
knowledge  and  use  of  tin  ;  but  we  have  also  de- 
finite mention  of  this  metal  (nav air  epos)  several 
times  in  the  Iliad  ;  and  it  seems  not  improbable 
than  then,  as  now,  it  was  generally  plated  on 
another  metal.  (See  Liddell  and  Scott,  and  Seiler 
and  Jacobitz,  s.  v.  ;  Beckmann,  vol.  ii.  p.  206,  foil.) 
The  art  of  hardening  copper  by  the  admixture  of 
tin  was  known  before  the  historical  period.  (Comp. 
Aes.)  With  respect  to  steel,  it  is  a  much  disputed 
point  whether  this  metal  is  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word  kihjlvos  in  Homer  (77.  xi.  24,  35,  Od.  vii.  87) 
and  Hesiod  (Scut,  143),  but  at  all  events  it  is 
highly  probable  that  this  is  the  meaning  of  aSd/xas 
in  Hesiod  (Scut.  231,  Theog.  161  ;  see  the  lexi- 
cographers, s.  w.,  the  commentators  on  Homer  and 
Hesiod,  in  U.,  and  Beckmann,  vol.  ii.  p.  324).  It 
would  appear  from  the  manner  in  which  Aeschylus 
refers  to  the  Chalybes,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  traditions  respecting  the  early  intercourse  of  the 
Greeks  with  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  that  the  iron 
and  steel  works  of  that  people  were  known  at  a 
very  early  period,  and  that  it  was  from  them  chiefly 
that  the  Greeks  procured  their  iron  and  steel. 
(Aesch.  Prom,  720  ;  Apollon.  Rhod.  ii.  1000  ; 
Xen.  Anab.  v-  5.  §  1  ;  Ritter,  Erdkunde*  vol.  ii, 
p.  776  ;  Hockh,  Greta,  vol.  i.  p.  294.)  Enough  has 
already  been  said  respecting  the  early  knowledge 
of  the  precious  metals,  separately  and  in  combina- 
tion, under  Argentum,  Aurum,  and  Electrum. 
In  drawing  inferences,  however,  from  Homer's  al- 
lusions to  these  and  the  other  materials  of  the  useful 
and  fine  arts,  we  must  be  on  our  guard  not  to  make 
the  poet's  imagination  our  standard  of  their  actual 
abundance.  (See  further,  concerning  the  real  or 
supposed  knowledge  of  metals  and  metallurgy  in  the 
earliest  times,  Plin.  If.  N.  vii.  56.  s.  57.) 

If  we  turn  from  the  metals  themselves  to  the 
art  of  working  them,  still  taking  the  poems  of 
Homer  and  Hesiod  for  our  guide,  we  find  the 
Greeks  of  that  early  period  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  processes  of  smelting  the  metal  from  the 
ore  and  of  forging  heated  masses  into  the  required 
shapes,  by  the  aid  of  the  hammer  and  tongs.  It 
may,  indeed,  be  doubted  whether  the  x&ewi,  into 
which  Hephaestus  throws  the  materials  of  the 
shield  of  Achilles,  and  which  are  worked  by  the 
blast  of  twenty  pairs  of  bellows  ((pvtrat)  are  smelt- 
ing-furnaces  or  mere  smith's  forges  (II.  xviii.  470), 
but  the  former  sense  seems  to  be  required  in  the 
passage  of  Hesiod.  (Tlieog.  863.)  Both  Homer 
and  Hesiod  refer  to  the  smith's  workshop  (xaKaifCos 
S6fios,  x<£\kcios  &wkos)  as  a  common  lounge  and 
as  a  place  of  shelter  to  which  the  poor  resorted  for 
its  warmth.  (Od.  xviii.  328,  Op.  et  Di.  491.)  The 
whole  of  Homer's  description  of  the  workshop  of 
Hephaestus  deserves  careful  study  (E.  xviii.  369, 
&c).  The  smith's  instruments  were  the  anvil 
(ditfitw)  with  the  block  on  which  it  rested  (kKfj.6- 
BtTOv),  the  tongs  (wvpdypr}),  and  the  hammer 
(paurrfip,  <r<pdpa,  II.  I.  c,  Od.  iii.  433—435). 
[Incus,  Forceps,  Malleus.]  The  arts  of  casting 
metals  into  moulds,  and  of  welding,  or  even  of  sol- 
dering pieces  of  metal  together,  were  as  yet  unknown. 
In  large  works,  hammered  plates  were  united  by 
mechanical  fastenings,^  nails,  pins,  rivets,  cramps, 
or  dovetails  (Beo-pol,  %Aot,  vep6vat,  Kevrpa),  and 
specimens  of  this  sort  of  work  in  the  bronze  statues 
3c  4 
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of  the  earliest  period  were  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias  (IL  xi.  634,  xviii.  379  ;  Paus.  x. 
1 6.  §  1).  The  art  of  embossing,  or  fastening  pieces 
of  one  metal  on  to  the  surface  of  another  (ifj.iraiff- 
tikt)  rixv-ri,  is  referred  to  several  times  in  Homer 
(II.  xi.  24,  35  ;  Lobeck,  ad  Soph.  Aj.  846,  &c). 
Gilding  was  commonly  practised :  one  interesting 
example  is  the  gilding  of  the  horns  of  an  ox  about 
to  be  sacrificed.  (Od.  iii.  425,  &c.)  This  passage 
furnishes  a  striking  instance  of  the  use  of  words 
connected  with  XB^tis  for  working  in  any  kind  of 
metal :  thus,  the  artificer  is  called  by  the  generic 
term,  xoXicefa  (432),  as  well  as  by  the  specific 
name,  %pvao%ios  (425),  and  his  tools  are  the 
oVah  xaAK^'ia,  otaiv  te  XPV<T0"  tlpydfcro  (vv. 
433, 435).  Lastly,  the  image  used  to  describe  the 
hissing  of  the  burning  stake  when  plunged  in  the 
eye  of  Polyphemus,  shows  an  acquaintance  with  the 
process  of  dipping  red-hot  iron  in  water  to  harden 
it.     (Od.  xi.  391,  comp.  Soph.  Ai.  720.) 

The  advances  made  in  the  art  of  metallurgy  in 
subsequent  times  are  chiefly  connected  with  the 
improvements  in  the  art  of  statuary.  The  method 
of  working,  as  described  in  Homer,  seems  to  have 
long  prevailed,  namely  by  beating  out  lumps  of  the 
material  into  the  form  proposed,  and  afterwards 
fitting  the  pieces  together  by  means  of  pins  or 
keys.  It  was  called  <r(pvpii\aTov,  from  aipvpa,  a 
hammer.  Pausanias  (iii.  17.  §  6)  describes  this 
process  in  speaking  of  a  very  ancient  statue  of 
Jupiter  at  Sparta,  the  work  of  Learchus  of  Rhegium. 
With  respect  to  its  supposed  antiquity,  Pausanias 
can  only  mean  that  it  was  very  ancient,  and  of  the 
archaic  style  of  art.  The  term  a(pvpi]\aros  is  used  by 
Diodorus  (ii.  9)  in  describing  a  very  ancient  golden 
table  which  was  said  to  have  decorated  the  cele- 
brated gardens  of  the  palace  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis, 
at  Babylon.  Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxiii.  4.  s.  24.)  men- 
tions a  golden  statue  of  Diana  Anaitis  worked  in  the 
same  way,  which  he  calls  holosphyraton.  A  statue 
of  Dionysius  by  Onassimedes,  of  solid  bronze,  is 
mentioned  by  Pausanias  (ix.  12.  §  3)  as  existing 
at  Thebes  in  his  time.  The  next  mode,  among  the 
Greeks,  of  executing  metal  works  seems  to  have 
been  by  plating  upon  a  nucleus,  or  general  form, 
of  wood  —  a  practice  which  was  employed  also 
by  the  Egyptians,  as  is  proved  by  a  specimen  of 
their  art  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
subject  is  a  small  head  of  Osiris,  and  the  wood  is 
.still  remaining  within  the  metal.  It  is  probable 
that  the  terms  holosphyraton  and  sphyraton  were 
intended  to  designate  the  two  modes  of  hammer- 
work  ;  the  first  on  a  solid  mass,  and  the  other  ham- 
mering out  plates.     (Comp.  Malleus.) 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  determine  at  what 
date  the  casting  of  metal  was  introduced.  That  it 
was  known  at  a  very  early  period  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  although  it  may  not  have  been  exercised  by 
Btatuaries  in  European  Greece  till  a  comparatively 
late  date.  The  art  of  founding  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes  or  stages.  The  first  is  the  simple 
melting  of  metals  either  from  the  solid  form,  or 
from  the  ore  ;  the  second,  casting  the  fused  metals 
into  prepared  forms  •  or  moulds  ;  and  the  third, 
casting  into  a  mould,  with  a  core  or  internal 
nucleus,  by  which  the  metal  may  be  preserved  of 
a  determined  thickness.  The  first  stage  must  have 
been  known  at  a  period  of  which  we  have  no  re- 
cord beyond  a  passage  in  the  book  of  Job  (xxviii. 
I,  2),  which  establishes  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
processes  of  metallurgy,  such  as  the  reduction  of 
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gold,  silver,  iron,  and  copper  from  their  ores,  were 
well  known  when  that  book  was  composed.  The 
casting  of  metal  into  moulds  must  also  have  been 
practised  very  early.  There  are  no  means  of  know- 
ing of  what  material  or  composition  the  forms 
or  moulds  were  made,  but  in  all  probability  clay 
(dried,  and  then  perhaps  baked)  was  employed  for 
the  purpose.  The  circumstance  of  a  spot  where  clay 
abounded  having  been  chosen  for  the  founding  ol 
the  bronze  works  for  the  temple  of  Solomon  sup- 
ports this  supposition.  (1  Kings,  vii.  46).  Of  course 
all  the  earliest  works  produced  in  this  stage  of  the 
art  must  have  been  solid.  The  third  process,  that 
of  casting  into  a  mould  with  a  core,  was  an  im- 
portant step  in  the  statuary's  art.  Unfortunately 
there  is  no  better  record  of  the  time,  nor  of  the 
mode  in  which  this  was  effected  by  the  ancients, 
than  the  statements  of  Pausanias  and  Pliny,  ac- 
cording to  whom  the  art  of  casting  in  bronze  and  in 
iron  was  invented  by  Rhoecus  and  Theodorus  of 
Samos,  who  probably  lived  in  the  sixth  and  fifth 
centuries  before  our  era,  (Paus.  iii.  12.  §  8,  viii. 
14  §  5  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxv.  12.  s.  43 ;  Diet,  of 
Biog.  s.  vv.  Rhoecus,  Theodorus.) 

The  ancients  used  something  answering  the  pur- 
pose of  a  solder  for  fastening  the  different  pieces  of 
metal  together  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
whether  the  term  n6\\Ti<ris  means  a  solder  or  only 
a  species  of  glue.  Pausanias  distinctly  speaks  of 
it  as  something  different  from  nails  or  cramps,  and 
gives  us  the  name  of  its  inventor,  Glaucus  of  Chios, 
who  appears  to  have  lived  earlier  than  the  Samian 
artists  just  referred  to  (Herod,  i.  25  ;  Paus.  x.  16. 
§  1  ;  Plut.  de  Dqf.  Or.  47,  p.  436  ;  Diet,  of  Biog. 
s.  v.).  Pliny  in  like  manner  speaks  of  a  solder 
under  the  title  of  plumbum  argentariitm  (H.  N. 
xxxiv.  17.  s.  48).  Many  of  the  works  in  the 
British  Museum,  as  well  as  in  other  collections, 
are  composed  of  pieces  of  metal  which  have  been 
joined  together,  but  whether  by  clamps,  rivets,  or 
soldering,  it  is  now  impossible  to  determine  accu- 
rately, on  account  of  the  rust  about  the  edges  of  the 
plates.  The  modern  practice  of  welding  pieces  of 
metal  together  seems  to  have  been  altogether  un- 
known to  the  ancients. 

Respecting  the  supply  and  use  of  metals  in  the 
historical  period,  little  remains  to  be  added  to  what 
has  been  said  under  Aes,  Argentum,  Aurum, 
Caelatuka,  Electrum,  Statuaria,  &c.  Iron 
was  found  chiefly  in  Laconia  and  on  the  shores  of 
the  Black  Sea,  and  was  brought  especially  from 
Sinope.  Stephanus  Byzantinus,  who  mentions 
this  fact,  states  the  purposes  for  which  the  two 
sorts  of  iron  were  considered  respectively  better 
fitted  (s.  v.  AaKeSai/jLoiv).  The  whole  subject  of 
metals  and  metal-work  is  treated  of  by  Pliny  in 
the  thirty-third  and  thirty-fourth  books  of  his 
Historia  Naturalis. 

One  point  not  yet  noticed  is  the  question,  whether 
the  ancients  possessed  a  knowledge  of  zinc.  That 
they  rarely  if  ever  used  it  as  an  alloy  of  copper  is 
proved  by  the  analysis  of  existing  specimens  of 
their  bronze  [Aes]  ;  but  that  they  were  absolutely 
ignorant  of  it  can  easily  be  disproved.  One  of  the 
most  important  passages  on  the  subject  is  in  Strabo 
(xiii.  p.  610),  who  says  that  "  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Andeira  (in  the  Troas)  there  is  a  certain 
stone  which,  on  being  burnt,  becomes  iron  ;  then, 
on  being  smelted  with  a  certain  earth,  it  distils 
tyeub'dpyvpos,  and  with  the  addition  of  copper  it 
becomes  what  is  called  xpa/ia  (which  may  mean 
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either  an  alloy  in  general,  or  a  particular  kind  of 
alloy),  which  some  call  opeLx<*^Kos  ;  and  i^euSao- 
yvpos  is  also  found  about  Tmolus."  In  all  pro- 
bability the  stone  here  mentioned  is  the  common 
zinc  ore  called  calamine,  which  Pliny  and  other 
writers  call  cadmium.  If  so,  ypevfidpyvpos  must  be 
metallic  zinc,  and  bpelxaKKos  brass.  For  a  further 
discussion  of  this  subject,  into  which  we  have  not 
space  to  enter,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Beckmann, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  32,  &c. 

Respecting  the  use  of  metals  for  money,  see 
Nummus. 

Only  a  few  words  are  necessary  on  the  word 
metallum  in  its  other  sense.  Nearly  all  that  ia 
known  on  the  subject  of  the  Greek  mines,  the 
mode  of  working  them,  and  the  revenues  derived 
from  them  is  contained  in  Bockh 's  Essay  on  {he 
Silver  Mines  of  Laurion  appended  to  his  Public 
Economy  of  Athens.  Respecting  the  Roman  mines, 
see  Vectigalia.  [P.  S.] 

METATO'RES.     [Castra,  p.  246,  a.] 

METOECI  (jueVoiKoi),  is  the  name  by  which,  at 
Athens  and  in  other  Greek  states,  the  resident 
aliens  were  designated,  and  these  must  be  distin- 
guished from  such  strangers  as  made  only  a  transi- 
tory stay  in  a  place,  for  Harpocration  (s.  v.)  ex- 
pressly mentions  as  a  characteristic  of  a  jueVoiKos, 
that  he  resided  permanently  in  the  place.  No  city 
of  Greece  perhaps  had  such  a  number  of  resident 
aliens  as  Athens,  as  none  afforded  to  strangers 
greater  advantages  and  conveniences,  or  a  more 
agreeable  mode  of  living.  In  the  census  instituted 
by  Demetrius  Phalereus  (309  b.  a),  the  number  of 
resident  aliens  at  Athens  was  10,000,  in  which 
number  women  and  children  were  probably  not 
included.  (Athen.  vi.  p.  272.)  These  aliens  were 
persons  from  all  parts  of  Greece,  as  well  as  from 
barbarous  countries,  such  as  Lydians,  Phrygians, 
and  Syrians,  or  Attic  freedmen  [Libertus 
(Greek)],  and  these  people  had  chosen  Athens 
as  their  adoptive  country,  either  on  account  of  its 
resources  for  amusement  and  instruction,  or  on  ac- 
count of  the  facilities  it  afforded  for  carrying  on 
mercantile  business.  The  latter  class  of  persons 
seems  to  have  been  by  far  the  most  numerous. 
The  jealousy  with  which  the  citizens  of  the  ancient 
Greek  republics  kept  their  body  clear  of  intruders, 
is  also  manifest  in  their  regulations  concerning 
aliens.  However  long  they  might  have  resided  in 
Athens,  they  were  always  regarded  as  strangers, 
whence  they  are  sometimes  called  |eVot,  and  to 
remind  them  of  their  position  they  had  On  some  oc- 
casions to  perform  certain  degrading  services  to  the 
Athenian  citizens.  These  services  [H  ydriaphoria] 
were  however  in  all  probability  not  intended  to 
hurt  the  feelings  of  the  aliens,  but  were  simply 
acts  symbolical  of  their  relation  to  the  citizens. 

Aliens  were  not  allowed  to  acquire  landed  pro- 
perty in  the  state  they  had  chosen  for  their  resi- 
dence, and  were  consequently  obliged  to  live  in 
hired  houses  or  apartments  (Demosth.  pro  Pliorm. 
p.  946  ;  Xen.  de  Vectig.  ii.  2  ;  Aristot.  Oecon.  ii. 
2,  3  ;  compare  Bb'ckh's  Pvhl.  Earn.  i.  §  24),  and 
hence  the  letting  of  houses  was  a  subject  of  much 
speculation  and  profit  at  Athens.  As  the  aliens 
did  not  constitute  a  part  of  the  state,  and  were  yet 
in  constant  intercourse  and  commerce  with  its 
members,  every  alien  was  obliged  to  select  a  citizen 
for  his  patron  (irpoo-TdTtjs),  who  was  not  only  the 
mediator  between  them  and  the  state,  through 
whom  alone  they  could  transact  any  legal  business 
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whether  private  or  public,  but  was  at  the  same 
time  answerable  (iyyvrjT^s)  to  the  state  for  the 
conduct  of  his  client.  (Etymol.  M.  s.  v.  'Airpoffra- 
trlov.)  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  state 
allowed  the  aliens  to  carry  on  all  kinds  of  industry 
and  commerce  under  the  protection  of  the  law  ;  in 
fact  at  Athens  nearly  all  business  was  in  the  hands 
of  aliens,  who  on  this  account  lived  for  the  most 
part  in  the  Peiraeeus.  (Xen.  de  Vectig.  c.  2,  de  Hep. 
Ath.  i.  12.) 

Each  family  of  aliens,  whether  they  availed  them- 
selves of  the  privilege  of  carrying  on  any  mercantile 
business  or  not,  had  to  pay  an  annual  tax  (fieroi- 
Ktov  or  £ejiitca)  of  twelve  drachmae,  or  if  the  head 
of  the  family  was  a  widow,  of  only  six  drachmae. 
(Bockh,  Pvhl.  Econ.  iii.  §  7  ;  Isaeus  up.  Harpo- 
crat.  s.v.  Meto/kioj'.)  If  aliens  did  not  pay  this 
tax,  or  if  they  assumed  the  right  of  citizens,  and 
probably  also  in  case  they  refused  to  select  a  pa- 
tron, they  not  only  forfeited  the  protection  of  the 
state,  but  were  sold  as  slaves.  [ArROSTASiou 
Dike.]  In  some  cases,  however,  though  they 
are  of  rare  occurrence,  aliens  without  having  the 
isopolity,  might  become  exempt  from  the  iictoIkwv 
(  otcAeio  fieroiKwv)  as  well  as  from  other  obliga- 
tions. (Demosth.  c.  Aristocrat,  p.  691  ;  Plut.  Pit. 
dec.  Oral.  p.  842  ;  Demosth.  c.  Aristog.  p.  787  ; 
Suidas,  s.  v.  MeToiiciov.)  Extraordinary  taxes  and 
liturgies  («V<)>0pcif  and  \etrovpytai)  devolved  upon 
aliens  no  less  than  upon  citizens  (Demosth.  c. 
Androt.  p.  612),  though  there  must  have  been  a 
difference  between  the  liturgies  performed  by  citi- 
zens and  those  performed  by  aliens.  In  what  this 
difference  consisted  is  nowhere  expresslymentioned, 
but  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  trierarchy  and  gymnasiarchy,  all 
other  liturgies  might  devolve  upon  aliens,  though 
perhaps  only  on  certain  occasions,  as  the  choregia 
at  the  festival  of  the  Lenaea.  (Schol.  ad  Aristoph. 
Plut.  954  ;  compare  Bockh,  Pvhl.  Econ.  iv.  §  10.) 
The  extraordinary  taxes  {elotpopal)  which  aliens 
had  to  pay,  seem  also  in  some  degree  to  have  dif- 
fered from  those  paid  by  citizens  ;  and  it  is  clear 
from  Demosthenes  (c.  Androt.  p.  609  and  612), 
that  they  were  taxed  higher  than  citizens  of  the 
same  census.  The  aliens  were  also  obliged,  like 
citizens,  to  serve  in  the  regular  armies  and  in  the 
fleet,  both  abroad  and  at  home,  for  the  defence  of 
the  city.  (Xen.  de  Vectig.  I.  c. ;  Thucyd.  ii.  1 3,  iv. 
90  j  Demosth.  c.  Philip,  i.  p.  SO  j  Thucyd.  i.  143, 
iii.  16.)  Respecting  those  fierotKot  who  had  ob- 
tained the  iVoTEAera,  see  Civitas  (Greek).  The 
heirs  of  a  juetoikos  who  died  in  Attica,  were  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  polemarch.  (Demosth.  c. 
.Stop*,  ii.  p.  1135.) 

The  preceding  account  of  the  condition  of  the 
aliens  at  Athens  applies  with  very  few  modifica- 
tions to  most  other  parts  of  Greece.  (Compare 
Petitus,  Legg.  Att.  ii.  5.  p.  246,  &c.  ;  F.  A.  Wolf, 
Pnleg.  ad  Leptin.  p.  lxvi.  &c.  ;  Hermann,  Polit. 
Ant.%Uo.)  [L.S.] 

ME'TOPA  or  ME'TOPE  (/ietoVt,),  the 
name  applied  to  each  of  the  spaces  between  the 
triglyphs  in  the  frieze' of  the  Doric  order,  and  by 
metonymy  to  the  sculptured  ornament  with  which 
those  spaces  were  filled  up.  In  the  original 
significance  of  the  parts  the  triglyphs  represent 
the  ends  of  the  cross-beams  or  joists  which  rested 
on  the  architrave  ;  the  beds  of  these  beams  were 
called  ojral,  and  hence  the  spaces  between  them 
fiETcW.    (Vitruv.  iv.  2.  §  4.)     Originally  they 
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were  left  open  ;  next  they  were  filled  up  with 
plain  slabs,  as  in  the  propylaea  at  Eleusis,  and 
many  other  buildings,  and  lastly,  but  still  at  an 
early  period,  they  were  adorned  with  sculptures 
either  in  low  or  high  relief.  The  earliest  existing 
examples  of  sculptured  metopes  are  probably  those 
of  the  middle  temple  on  the  acropolis  of  Selinus, 
which  had  metopes  only  on  its  east  front,  and  in 
which  the  style  of  the  sculptures  is  so  rude  as  al- 
most to  remind  one  of  some  Mexican  works  of  art 
The  date  is  probably  between  6*20  and  580  B.C. 
The  next  in  antiquity  are  those  from  the  middle 
temple  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  lower  city  of 
Selinus,  in  which  there  is  a  marked  improvement, 
but  which  still  belong  to  the  archaic  style.  Their 
date  is  in  the  former  half  of  the  5th  century  b.  c. 
A  still  further  progress  may  be  observed  in  the 
metopes  of  the  southern  temple  on  the  eastern 
hill,  which  belongs  to  the  second  half  of  the  same 
century.  In  these  the  ground  is  tufa  and  the 
figures  marble  ;  the  others  are  entirely  of  tufa. 
(See  figures  of  the  Selinuntine  metopes  in  the 
Atlas  zu  KugUr*s  Kunstgesckickte,  pt.  ii.  pi.  5.  figs.  1 
— 4  ;  comp.  Muller,  Arch'dol.  d.  Kunst,  §  90,  n.  2). 
Thus  these  Selinuntine  metopes,  with  the  works 
of  the  epoch  of  perfect  art,  namely  the  metopes  of 
the  temple  of  Theseus  and  of  the  Parthenon,  form 
an  interesting  series  of  illustrations  of  the  progress 
of  Grecian  sculpture.  The  metopes  from  the  Par- 
thenon, now  in  the  British  Museum,  are  too  well 
known  to  need  description :  but  it  is  important 
to  notice  the  marked  difference  in  their  style  ; 
some  show  evident  traces  of  the  archaic  school, 
while  others  are  worthy  of  the  hand  of  Pheidias 
himself.  Tn  the  later  orders  the  metopes  are  not 
Been,  the  whole  frieze  being  brought  to  one  surface. 
This  is  the  case  even  in  some  ancient  specimens 
of  the  Doric  order.  (Comp.  Columna,  and  the 
plates  of  the  order  in  Mauch,  Architekton.  Ord- 
nuTigen.)  [P.  S.] 

METRETES  (ixerpyrfo),  or  AMPHORA 
METRETES  (a/xtyopebs  p.^rpr\ri\s^  tlte  standard 
amphora),  was  the  principal  Greek  liquid  measure. 
It  contained  12  choes,  48  choenices^  72  xestae  (sex- 
tarii),  and  144  cotyhe.  It  was  3-4ths  of  the  me- 
dimnttS)  the  chief  dry  measure.  The  Attic  me- 
tretes,  was  half  as  large  again  as  the  Roman  am- 
phora quadrantal,  and  contained  a  little  less  than 
9  gallons.  (See  the  Tables.)  If  we  take,  ac- 
cording to  Bockh's  views,  the  Greek  cubic  foot  as 
equal  to  53£  Roman  seortarii,  then,  since  the  Attic 
metretes  contained  72  setfarii,  we  have  the  ratio 
of  the  metretes  to  the  cubic  foot  as  72  :  53£  or  as 
27  :  20,  or  as  135  :  100,  or  as  1*35  to  1,  or  nearly 
as  4 :  3. 

The  Aeginetan  metretes  was  to  the  cubic  foot 
(still  following  Bockh's  calculations)  in  the  ratio 
of  9:4,  and  to  the  Attic  metretes  in  the  ratio  of 
5  :  3,  so  that  the  Aeginetan  measure  was  2-5ths 
greater  than  the  Attic  ;  and  since  the  Attic  con- 
tained 72  sextarii,  the  Aeginetan  contained  120, 
which  is  precisely  the  content  assigned  by  Cleo- 
patra, Galen,  and  Didymus,  to  the  Babylonian, 
Syrian,  or  Antiochean  metretes,  which  belonged 
to  the  same  system  as  the  Eginetan.  [Mjensura, 
Pondera]. 

The  Macedonian  metretes  is  inferred  to  have 
been  much  smaller  than  the  Attic,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance mentioned  by  Aristotle  {Hist.  Anim. 
viii.  9)  of  an  elephant's  drinking  14  of  them  at 
once  ;  but  this  is  doubtful,  [P.  S.] 
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METRO'NOMI  (neTpov6p.oi)  were  officers  at 
Athens  belonging  to  that  class  which  we  mijfht 
term  police-officers.  They  were,  like  all  officers  of 
this  kind,  appointed  by  lot.  Their  number  is  stated 
differently :  some  say  that  there  were  fifteen  (ten 
for  the  Peiraeeus  and  five  for  the  city)  ;  some  say 
twenty-four  (fifteen  for  the  Peiraeeus,  and  nine  for 
the  city)  ;  and  others  state  that  there  were  only  ten, 
five  for  the  Peiraeeus  and  five  for  the  city.  (Har- 
pocrat,  Suidas,  Phot,  and  Lex.  Seg.  s.  v.  Merpo- 
v6pioi.)  Bockh  (PubLEcon.  i.  §  9.  n.  193)  would 
alter  all  these  passages  of  the  grammarians  so  as  to 
make  them  say,  that  the  whole  number  of  metro- 
nomi  was  fifteen,  and  that  ten  were  for  the  city  and 
five  for  the  Peiraeeus,  because  the  sitophylaces  were 
distributed  in  the  same  manner.  But  there  does 
not  appear  sufficient  ground  for  such  a  bold  altera- 
tion, and  it  seems  at  any  rate  probable  that  the 
number  of  these  officers,  as  the  grammarians  state, 
was  necessarily  greater  in  the  port-town  than  in 
the  city,  for  there  must  have  been  more  business 
for  them  in  the  Peiraeeus  than  at  Athens,  which 
was  not  the  case  with  the  sitophylaces.  The  duties 
of  the  metronomi  were  to  watch  that  the  weights 
and  measures  used  by  tradesmen  and  merchants 
should  have  the  size  and  weight  prescribed  by 
law,  and  either  to  punish  offenders  or  to  receive 
complaints  against  them,  for  the  real  nature  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  metronomi  is  not  known.  (Meier 
and  Schomann,  Att.  Proc.  p.  93,  &c.)       [L.  S.J 

METROPOLIS.     [Colonia.  p.  313,  b.] 

MILLIA'RE,  MILLIA'RIUM,  or  MILLE 
PASSUUM  (fitAtov),  the  Roman  mile,  consisted 
of  1000  paces  (passus)  of  5  feet  each,  and  was 
therefore  =  5000  feet.  Taking  the  Roman  foot  at 
11*6496  English  inches,  the  Roman  mile  would 
be  1618  English  yards,  or  142  yards  less  than  the 
English  statute  mile.  By  another  calculation,  in 
which  the  foot  is  taken  at  11  "62  inches,  the  mile 
would  be  a  little  more  than  1614  yards.  [Men- 
sura.]  The  number  of  Roman  miles  in  a  degree 
of  a  large  circle  of  the  earth  is  a  very  little  more 
than  75.  The  Roman  mile  contained  8  Greek 
stadia.  The  most  common  term  for  the  mile  is 
mille  passuum,  or  only  the  initials  M.  P.  ;  some- 
times the  word  passuum  is  omitted.  (Cic.  ad  Att. 
iii.  4  ;  Sallust,  Jug.  c.  114). 

The  mile  stones  along  the  Roman  roads  were 
called  milliaria.  They  were  also  called  lapidcs; 
thus  we  have  ad  tertium  lapidem  (or  without  the 
word  lapidem)  for  3  miles  from  Rome,  for  Rome 
is  to  be  understood  as  the  starting-point  when  no 
other  place  is  mentioned.  Sometimes  we  have  in 
full  ab  Urbe,  or  a  Roma.  {Plm.  H.N.  xxxiii.  12. 
s.  56  ;  Varro,  7?.  R.  iii.  2.)  The  laying  down  of 
the  mile-stones  along  the  Roman  roads  is  commonly 
ascribed  to  C.  Gracchus,  on  the  authority  of  a  pas- 
sage in  Plutarch  ( Gracch.  6,  7),  which  only  proves 
that  Gracchus  erected  mile-stones  on  the  roads 
which  he  made  or  'repaired,  without  at  all  imply- 
ing that  the  system  had  never  been  used  before. 
There  are  passages  in  the  historians,  where  mile- 
stones are  spoken  of  as  if  they  had  existed  much 
earlier  ;  but  such  passages  are  not  decisive  ;  they 
may  be  anticipatory  anachronisms.  (Liv.  v.  4  ; 
Flor.  ii.  6  ;  comp.  Justin,  xxii.  6.  §  9.)  A  more 
important  testimony  is  that  of  Polybius  (iii.  39), 
who  expressly  states  that,  in  his  time,  that  part  of 
the  high  road  from  Spain  to  Italy,  which  lay  in 
Gaul,  was  provided  with  mile-stones. 

The  system  was  brought  to  perfection  by  Au- 
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gustus,  probably  in  connection  with  that  measure- 
ment of  the  roads  of  the  empire,  which  was  set 
on  foot  by  Julius  Caesar,  and  the  results  of  which 
are  recorded  in  the  so-called  Antonine  Itinerary. 
Augustus  set  up  a  gilt  marble  pillar  in  the  forum 
at  Rome,  to  mark  the  central  point  from  which 
the  great  roads  diverged  to  the  several  gates  of 
Rome  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  8  ;  Plut.  Galb.  24).  It  was 
called  the  Milliarium  Aureum;  and  its  position  is 
defined  as  being  in  capite  Romani  Fori  (Plin.  H.N. 
5.  s.  9),  sub  aedem  Salurni  (Tac.  Hist.  i.  27). 
Some  remains  of  it  still  exist,  close  to  the  Arch  of 
Septimius  Severus,  consisting  of  a  round,  base  and 
a  piece  of  fine  marble  4£  feet  in  diameter,  the  whole 
being  about  10  feet  high.  (Platner  u.  Bunsen, 
Bescfireib.  d.  Stadt  Rom.  vol.  iii.  pt.  1.  p.  73,  pt.  2. 
p.  102  ;  Platner  u.  Urlichs,  Beschreib.  Roms,  p.  20.) 
It  seems  that  the  marble  pillar  was  covered,  on 
each  of  its  faces,  with  tablets  of  gilt  bronze  ;  but 
whether  the  information  engraved  upon  them  con- 
sisted simply  of  a  list  of  the  chief  places  on  each 
road,  with  their  distances,  or  whether  there  was 
a  sort  of  map  of  each  set  of  roads  with  the  dis- 
tances marked  upon  them,  is  now  unknown.  It  is 
also  uncertain  whether  the  miles  began  to  be 
reckoned  from  the  pillar  itself,  or  from  the  city 
gates.  (See  De  la  Nauze,  in  the  Mem.  de  VAcad. 
des  Inscr.  vol.  xxviii.  p.  388,  &c.  ;  Ideler,  in  the 
Abhandl.  d.  Berl.  Acad.  1812,  pp.  134,  164.) 

The  Milliarium  Aureum  at  Byzantium,  erected 
.  by  Constantine  in  imitation  of  that  of  Augustus, 
was  a  large  building  in  the  forum  Augusteum, 
near  the  church  of  S.  Sophia.  (See  Buchholz,  in 
the  Zeitschrift  fur  Alterthumswissenscliaft,  1845, 
No.  100,  &c.) 

London  also  had  its  Milliarium  Aureum,  a  frag- 
ment of  which  still  remains,  namely,  the  cele- 
brated London  Stone,  which  may  be  seen  affixed 
to  the  wall  of  St.  Swithin's  Church  in  Cannon 
Street. 

From  this  example  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
chief  city  of  each  province  of  the  empire  had  its 
Milliarium  Aureum, 

The  ordinary  milliaria  along  the  roads  were 
blocks  or  pillars  of  stone,  inscribed  with  some  or 
all  of  the  following  points  of  information :  (1) 
the  distance,  which  was  expressed  by  a  number, 
with  or  without  M.  P.  prefixed :  (2)  the  places 
between  which  the  road  extended:  (3)  the  name 
of  the  constructor  of  the  road,  and  of  the  emperor 
to  whose  honour  the  work  was  dedicated.  Several 
of  these  inscriptions  remain,  and  are  collected  in 
the  following  works  :  Gruter,  C.  I.  pp.  cli.  &c.  ; 
Muratori,  Tlies.  vol.  i.  pp.  447,  &c.  ;  Orelli,  Inscr. 
Lat.Sel.  Nos.  1067,  3330,  4877  ;  and  especially 
Bergier,  Hist,  des  grands  Cliemins  des  Rom.  vol.  ii. 
pp.  757,  &c,  Bruxelles,  1728,  4to. 

On  some  of  these  mile-stones,  which  have  been 
found  in  Gaul,  the  distances  are  marked,  not  only 
in  Roman  miles,  but  also  in  Gallic  Leugae,  a 
measure  somewhat  greater  than  the  Roman  mile. 
(For  some  further  details  respecting  these  extant 
mile-stones,  see  the  article  Milliarium  in  the  Real- 
Encyclop.  d.  Class.  Altertk.*  to  which  the  foregoing 
article  is  considerably  indebted.)  [P.  S.] 

MIMUS  (/u/uos)  is  the  name  by  which,  in 
Greece  and  at  Rome,  a  species  of  the  drama  was 
designated,  though  the  Roman  mimus  differed 
essentially  from  the  Greek  fitfios. 

The  Greek  mimus  seems  to  have  originated 
among  the  Greeks  of  Sicily  and  southern  Italy, 
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and  to  have  consisted  originally  of  extempory  re- 
presentations or  imitations  of  ridiculous  occurrences 
of  common  life  at  certain  festivals,  like  the  Spartan 
deicelistae.  At  a  later  period  these  rude  repre- 
sentations acquired  a  more  artistic  form,  which  was 
brought  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  by  Sophron 
of  Syracuse  (about  420  b.  c).  He  wrote  his  pieces 
in  the  popular  dialect  of  the  Dorians  and  a  kind  of 
rythmical  prose.  (Quinctil.  i.  8.)  The  mimes  of 
Sophron  are  designated  as  fxi/xot  o"irov8a?ot,  which 
were  probably  of  a  more  serious  and  ethical  cha- 
racter, and  fiifMot  yeAoioi,  in  which  ridiculous  buf- 
foonery preponderated.  Such  mimes  remained  after 
the  time  of  Sophron  a  favourite  amusement  of  the 
Greeks,  and  Philistion  of  Magnesia,  a  contemporary 
of  Augustus,  was  a  celebrated  actor  in  them.  (See 
Miiller,  Dor.  iv.  7-  §  5.) 

Among  the  Romans  the  word  mimus  was  ap- 
plied to  a  species  of  dramatic  plays  as  well  as  to 
the  persons  who  acted  in  them.  It  is  certain  that 
the  Romans  did  not  derive  their  mimus  from  the 
Greeks  in  southern  Italy,  but  that  it  was  of  native 
growth.  The  Greek  mimes  were  written  in  prose, 
and  the  name  fiifios  was  never  applied  to  an  actor, 
but  if  used  of  a  person  it  signified  one  who  made 
grimaces.  The  Roman  mimes  were  imitations  of 
foolish  and  mostly  indecent  and  obscene  occurrences 
(Ovid,  Trist.  ii.  515  ;  Valer.  Max.  ii.  6.  §  7,  x.  11), 
and  scarcely  differed  from  comedy  except  in  con- 
sisting more  of  gestures  and  mimicry  than  of  spoken 
dialogue,  which  was  not  the  case  in  the  Greek 
mimes.  The  dialogue  was,  indeed,  not  excluded 
from  the  Roman  mimes,  but  was  only  interspersed 
in  various  parts  of  the  representation,  while  the 
mimic  acting  continued  along  with  it  and  uninter- 
ruptedly frorn  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  a  piece. 
At  Rome  such  mimes  seem  originally  to  have  been 
exhibited  at  funerals,  where  one  or  more  persons 
(tnimi)  represented  in  a  burlesque  manner  the  life 
of  the  deceased.  If  there  were  several  mimi,  one 
of  them,  or  their  leader,  was  called  archimimus. 
(Suet.  Vespas.  19  ;  Gruter,  Inscript.  1089.  6.) 

During  the  latter  period  of  the  republic  such 
farces  were  also  represented  in  theatres  ;  but  it 
appears  that  they  did  not  attain  any  high  degree 
of  perfection  before  the  time  of  Caesar,  for  it  is  not 
until  then  that  writers  of  mimes  are  mentioned : 
Cn.  Matius,  Decius  Laberius,  and  Publ.  Syrus 
were  the  most  distinguished  among  them.  (Gellius, 
xv.  25  ;  Suet.  Caes.  39  ;  Cic.  ad  Fam.  xii.  18.) 
These  coarse  and  indecent  performances,  of  which 
Sulla  was  very  fond,  had  greater  charms  for  the 
Romans  than  the  regular  drama :  hence  they  were 
not  only  performed  on  the  stage,  but  even  at  re- 
pasts in  the  houses  of  private  persons.  On  the 
stage  they  were  performed  as  farces  after  tragedies, 
and  during  the  empire  they  gradually  supplanted 
the  place  of  the  Atellanae.  The  exact  time,  how- 
ever, when  the  Atellanae  yielded  to  the  mimes  is 
uncertain.  It  was  peculiar  to  the  actors  in  these 
mimes,  neither  to  wear  masks,  nor  the  cothurnus, 
nor  the  soccus,  whence  they  are  sometimes  called 
planipedes.  (Diomed.  iii.  487;  Gellius,  i.  11; 
Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  1.)  As  the  mimes  contained 
scenes  taken  from  common  life,  such  as  exhibited 
its  most  striking  features,  their  authors  are  some- 
times called  biologi  or  ethologi  (Cic.  pro  Rabir.  12, 
de  Oral.  ii.  59),  and  the  works  themselves  were 
distinguished  for  their  richness  in  moral  sentences. 
That  distinguished  and  living  persons  were  some- 
times exposed  to  ridicule  in  these  mimes,  is  clear 
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from  J.  Capitolinus  (M.  Ant.  Philos.  c.  29).  (Com- 
pare Reuvens,  Collectan.  Literar.  i.  p.  51,  &c.  ; 
Osann,  Ancdect.  crit.  i.  p.  67,  &c.  ;   Ziegler,  De 
Mimis  Romanorum,  Gcitting.  1788).         [L.  S.] 
MINA.     [Talentim.] 
MINOR.     [Curator  ;  Infans.] 
MINU'TIO  CA'PITIS.     [Caput.] 
MIRMILLO'NES.  [Gl adiatores,  p.  575,  b.J 
MI'SSIO.     [Exekcitus,  p.  499,  b.] 
MI'SSIO.     [Gladiator.es,  p.  575,  a.] 
MISTHO'PHORI    (/iLureoQipoi).      [Merce- 

NABII.] 

MISTHOSEOS  DIKE  QiurBAirem  Si'/tr)),  also 
called  luaScbiTeus  oXkov  SIki\,  is  the  action  brought 
against  a  guardian  for  either  having  neglected  to 
make  profitable  use  of  the  property  of  his  ward,  or 
for  having  made  no  use  of  it  at  all.  Use  might  be 
made  of  euch  property  either  by  letting  it,  if  it 
consisted  of  lands  or  nouses,  or  by  putting  it  out 
to  interest,  if  it  consisted  of  capital.  The  SIki\ 
IxiiTQ&trttcs  must  have  been  of  a  twofold  character, 
either  public  or  private,  that  is,  it  might  be  brought 
against  the  guardian,  during  the  minority  of  his 
ward,  by  any  person  who  took  an  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  orphan,  or  it  was  brought  by  the 
orphan  himself  after  his  coming  of  age.  Complaints 
of  this  kind  were  brought  before  the  first  archon. 
In  cases  where  the  guardian  would  not  or  could 
not  occupy  himself  with  the  administration  of  the 
property  of  his  ward,  he  might  request  the  archon 
to  let  the  whole  substance  of  his  ward's  property 
to  the  highest  bidder,  provided  the  testator  had 
not  expressly  forbidden  this  mode  of  acting  in  his 
will.  (Demosth.  c.  Aphob.  p.  837  ;  compare  853, 
857  ;  Lys.  c.  Diogit.  p.  906.)  The  letting  of  such 
property  took  place  by  auction,  and  probably  in  the 
presence  of  a  court  of  justice,  for  we  read  that  the 
court  decided  in  cases  where  objections  were  made 
against  the  terms  of  letting  the  property.  (Isaeus, 
de  Philoctem.  Itered,  p.  141,  &c.)  The  person  who 
took  the  property  had  to  pay  an  annual  per- 
centage for  the  right  of  using  it,  and  this  percent- 
age frequently  amounted  to  more  than  12  per  cent, 
per  annum.  If  one  man  alone  was  unwilling  to 
take  the  whole  property  on  such  conditions,  it 
might  be  divided  and  let  to  several  persons  sepa- 
rately. (Isaeus,  de  Menecl.  hired,  p.  13.)  The 
tenant  or  tenants  of  the  property  of  an  orphan  had 
to  give  security  (&Trorifi7}fj.a)  for  it,  and  to  mort- 
gage (airorifiqif)  his  own  estate,  and  the  archon 
Bent  especial  persons,  kirort^rai,  to  value  his  pro- 
perty, and  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  equivalent 
to  that  of  the  orphan.  ( Suidas,  s.  v.  '  PtfnrinyTal.) 
The  technical  term  for  letting  the  property  of  an 
orphan,  whether  it  was  done  by  the  guardian  him- 
self or  by  the  archon,  was  fiurSovv,  and  those  who 
took  it  were  said  fLur8ovff6ai  tov  ditiov  (oinos  here 
signifies  the  whole  substance  of  the  property).  The 
tenants  of  the  estate  of  an  orphan  had  the  right 
and  perhaps  the  obligation  to  protect'it  against  any 
other  person.  (Isaeus,  de  Hagn.  hered.  p.  289.)  It 
is  not  clear  what  resource  was  open  to  an  orphan 
against  a  tenant  who  did  not  fulfil  his  obligations, 
but  it  is  probable,  that  if  any  disputes  arose,  the 
guardian  or  the  archon  alone  were  answerable  and 
had  to  procure  justice  to  the  orphan. 

(Meier  and  Schbmann,  Ait.  Proc.  pp.  295, 532  ; 
Bockh,  Pvbl.  Econ.  p.  355,  &c,  2d  ed.)    [L.  S.] 

MISTHOU  DIKE  (fua-Bov  Skij  or  iwridirevs 
Sikj))  is  the  name  of  a  private  action  which  might 
be  brought  against  persons  who  refused  to  pay  for 
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services  which  had  been  performed  for  them,  pro- 
vided it  had  been  agreed  that  they  should  be  paid 
for  ;  and,  secondly,  against  persons  who  either  had 
not  or  had  imperfectly  performed  the  services  for 
which  they  were  paid.  It  made  no  difference 
whether  the  service  was  performed  by  physical  or 
intellectual  powers,  as  teachers,  sophists,  actors, 
authors,  and  similar  persons  were  paid  at  Athens 
(Bockh,  Pvbl.  Econ.  i.  §  21),  and  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  these  persons,  like  others,  made  agree- 
ments, either  written  or  by  word  of  mouth,  re- 
specting the  remuneration  to  be  given  to  them.  In 
case  either  party  thought  themselves  wronged  they 
might  bring  the  fuaBov  8fn7j  against  the  other. 
Protagoras  had  written  a  book  called  Sfro;  forep 
fiurBov,  and  an  instance  is  recorded  of  an  action  of 
this  kind  in  which  he  demanded  payment  of  one 
of  his  pupils.  (Diog.  Laert.  ix.  8.  §  8.)  It  is  not 
improbable  that  his  work  contained  an  account  of 
this  law-suit.  (Meier  and  Schbmann,  Ait.  Proc. 
p.  534,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

MITRA  (phpa),  signified  in  general  a  band  of 
any  kind,  and  was  used  specifically  to  indicate, 
1.  A  belt  or  girdle  worn  by  warriors  round  the 
waist.  [Zona.]  2.  A  broad  band  of  cloth  worn 
round  the  head,  to  which  the  name  of  anadema 
was  sometimes  given.  [Coma,  p.  329,  b.]  3.  In 
later  times,  a  band  worn  round  the  bosom  by  women, 
which  the  Greeks  usually  called  ci7r(JSeo'/iOS,  and 
the  Romans  fascia  pectoralis  or  strophium.  (Becker, 
ChariMes,  vol.  ii.  p.  329.)    [Fascia  ;  Strophium.] 

MIXTA  ACTIO.     [Actio.] 

MNA  (/o/5).     [Talentum.]' 

MNE'MATA,  MNEMEIA  (Mra™,  m- 
lieia).     [FuNUS,  p.  556,  a.] 

MNOIA  (fivola).     [Cosmi.] 

MOCHLUS  0u>x\is).     [Janua.] 

MO'DIOLUS,  the  diminutive  of  Modius,  is 
used  for  various  kinds  of  small  vessels  ;  among 
others,  for  the  buckets  on  the  edge  of  the  tym- 
panum, by  which  water  was  raised  (Vitruv.  x. 
JO),  and  generally  for  any  kind  of  bucket  or 
small  cistern  in  hydraulic  machinery  (lb.  12,  13) ; 
for  the  well  of  an  oil  press  (Cat.  R.R.  20) ;  for 
the  box  of  a  wheel  (Plin.  H.  N.  ix.  4.  s.  3 ;  Vitruv 
x.  14)  ;  and  for  other  kinds  of  sockets  (Vitruv.  x, 
18).  [P.  S.] 

MO'DIUS,  the  principal  dry  measure  of  the 
Romans,  was  equal  to  one-third  of  the  amphora 
(Volusius  Maecianus,  Festus,  Priscian,  ap.  Wurm, 
§  67),  and  was  therefore  equal  to  nearly  two  gal- 
lons English.  It  contained  1 6  sextarii,  32  Jteminae, 
64  quartarii,  128  acetabula,  and  192  cyatJti.  Com- 
pared with  the  Greek  dry  measure,  it  was  l-6th 
of  the  Medimnus.  Its  contents  weighed,  accord- 
ing to  Pliny,  20  pounds  of  Gallic  wheat,  which 
was  the  lightest  known  at  Rome.  Farmers  made 
use  of  vessels  holding  3  and  10  modii  (Colum.  xii. 
18.  §  5).  The  third  part  of  the  jugerum  was 
sometimes  called  modius.  [P.  S.] 

MO'DULUS  (4/j.edTijs),  the  standard  measure 
used  in  determining  the  parts  of  an  architectural 
order.  It  was  originally  the  lower  diameter  of 
the  column  ;  but  Vitruvius  takes,  in  the  Doric 
order,  the  lower  semidiameter  for  the  module,  re- 
taining the  whole  diameter  in  the  other  orders. 
Modern  architects  use  the  semidiameter  in  all  the 
orders.  The  system  of  dividing  the  module  into 
minutes  was  not  used  by  the  ancient  architects, 
who  merely  used  such  fractional  parts  of  it  as  were 
convenient.    The  absolute  length  of  the  module 
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depends,  of  course,  on  the  dimensions  of  the  edi- 
fice :  thus  Vitruvius  directs  that,  in  a  Doric  tetra- 
style  portico,  ]  -28th,  and  in  a  hexastyle  l-44th  of 
the  whole  width  should  be  taken  as  the  module, 
if  diastyle,  or  l-23rd  and  l-35th  respectively,  if 
systyle.     (Vitruv.  i.  2,  iv.  3,  v.  9).         [P.S.] 

MOENIA.     [Murus.] 

MOICHEIAS  GRAPHE.     [Adulterium.] 

MOLA  (/Uito.os),  a  mill.  All  mills  were  an- 
ciently made  of  stone,  the  kind  used  being  a  vol- 
canic trachyte  or  porous  lava  (pyrites,  Plin.  //.  N. 
xxxvi.  30  ;  silices,  Virg.  Moret.  23 — 27  ;  pumieeas, 
Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  318),  such  as  that  which  is  now 
obtained  for  the  same  purpose  at  Mayen  and 
other  parts  of  the  Eifel  in  Rhenish  Prussia.  This 
species  of  stone  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose, because  it  is  both  hard  and  cavernous,  so 
that,  as  it  gradually  wears  away,  it  still  presents 
an  infinity  of  cutting  surfaces. 

Every  mill  consisted  of  two  essential  parts,  the 
upper  mill-stone,  which  was  moveable  (catillus, 
8vos,  to  4irtfi6\iov,  Dent,  xxiv.  6),  and  the  lower, 
which  was  fixed  and  by  much  the  larger  of  the  two. 
Hence  a  mill  is  sometimes  called  molae  in  the 
plural.  The  mills  mentioned  by  ancient  authors 
are  the  following :  — 

I.  The  hand-mill,  or  quern,  called  mola  manu- 
aria,  versatilis,  or  trusatUis.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi. 
29  ;  GelL  iii.  3  ;  Cato,  de  Re  Must.  10.) 

The  islanders  of  the  Archipelago  use  in  the  pre- 
sent day  a  mill,  which  consists  of  two  flat  round 
stones  about  two  feet  in  diameter.  The  upper 
stone  is  turned  by  a  handle  (k<*W7J,  Schol.  in 
Tkeoerit.  iv.  £8)  inserted  at  one  side,  and  has  a 
hole  in  the  middle  into  which  the  corn  is  poured. 
By  the  process  of  grinding  the  corn  makes  its  way 
from  the  centre,  and  is  poured  out  in  the  state  of 
flour  at  the  rim.  (Tournefort,  Voyage,  Lett.  9.)  The 
description  of  this  machine  exactly  agrees  with 
that  of  the  Scottish  quern,  formerly  an  indispensable 
part  of  domestic  furniture.  (Pennant,  Tour  in  Scot- 
land, 1769,  p.  231  ;  and  1772,  p.  328.)  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  flour-mill  in  its  most 
ancient  form.  In  a  very  improved  state  it  has 
been  discovered  at  Pompeii.  The  annexed  wood- 
cut shows  two  which  were  found  standing  in  the 
ruins  of  a  bakehouse.  In  the  left-hand  figure  the 
lower  millstone  only  is  shown.  The  most  essential 
part  of  it  is  the  cone,  which  is  surmounted  by  a 
projection  containing  originally  a  strong  iron  pivot. 
The  upper  millstone,  seen  in  its  place  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  woodcut,  approaches  the  form  of  an 


hour-glass,  consisting  of  two  hollow  cones,  jointed 
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together  at  the  apex,  and  provided  at  this  point 
with  a  socket,  by  which  the  upper  stone  was  sus- 
pended upon  the  iron  pivot,  at  the  same  time 
touching  on  all  sides  the  lower  stone,  and  with 
which  it  was  intended  to  revolve.  The  upper 
stone  was  surrounded  at  its  narrowest  part  with  a 
strong  band  of  iron  ;  and  two  bars  of  wood  were 
inserted  into  square  holes,  one  of  which  appears  in 
the  figure,  and  were  used  to  turn  the  upper  stone. 
The  uppermost  of  the  two  hollow  cones  served  the 
purpose  of  a  hopper.  The  corn  with  which  it  was 
filled,  gradually  fell  through  the  neck  of  the  upper 
stone  upon  the  summit  of  the  lower,  and,  as  it  pro- 
ceeded down  the  cone,  was  ground  into  flour  by 
the  friction  of  the  two  rough  surfaces,  and  fell  on 
all  sides  of  the  base  of  tne  cone  into  a  channel 
formed  for  its  reception.  The  mill  here  represented 
is  five  or  six  feet  high. 

The  hand-mills  were  worked  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  by  slaves.  Their  pistrinum  was  con- 
sequently proverbial  as  a  place  of  painful  and  de- 
grading labour  ;  and  this  toil  was  imposed  princi- 
pally on  women.  (Horn.  Od.  vii.  104  ;  Exod.  xi. 
S  ;  Matt.  xxiv.  41.) 

In  every  large  establishment  the  hand-mills  were 
numerous  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  family. 
Thus  in  the  palace  of  Ulysses  there  were  twelve, 
each  turned  by  a  separate  female,  who  was  obliged 
to  grind  every  day  the  fixed  quantity  of  corn  before 
she  was  permitted  to  cease  from  her  labour.  (Od. 
xx.  105 — 119  ;  compare  Cato,  de  Re  Rust.  56.) 

II.  The  cattle-mill,  mola  asinaria  (Cato,  de  Re 
Rust.  1 0  ;  Matt,  xviii.  6)  in  which  human  labour 
was  supplied  by  the  use  of  an  ass  or  some  other 
animal,  (Ovid,  Fast.  vi.  318.)  The  animal  devoted 
to  this  labour  was  blind-folded.  (Apul.  Met.  ix.) 
The  mill  did  not  differ  in  its  construction  from  the 
larger  kinds  of  hand-mill. 

III.  The  water-mill  (mola  aquaria,  v8pa\eTT)s). 
The  first  water-mill,  of  which  any  record  is  pre- 
served, was  connected  with  the  palace  of  Mithri- 
dates  in  Pontus.  (Strabo,  xii.  3.  §  30.)  That 
water-mills  were  used  at  Rome  is  manifest  from 
the  description  of  them  by  Vitruvius  (x.  5.  ed. 
Schneider).  A  cogged  wheel,  attached  to  the  axis 
of  the  water  wheel,  turned  another  which  was 
attached  to  the  axis  of  the  upper  mill-stone :  the 
corn  to  be  ground  fell  between  the  stones  out  of  a 
hopper  (in/undibulum),  which  was  fixed  above 
them.  (See  also  Brunck,  Anal.  ii.  119  ;  Pallad.  do 
Re  Rust.  i.  42.)  Ausonius,  as  quoted  below, 
mentions  their  existence  on  the  Ruwer  near  Treves  ; 
and  Venantius  Fortunatus,  describing  a  castle 
built  in  the  sixth  century  on  the  banks  of  the  Mo- 
selle, makes  distinct  mention  of  a  tail-race,  by 
which  "  the  tortuous  stream  is  conducted  in  a 
straight  channel."     (Poem.  iii.  ]  0.) 

IV.  The  floating-mill.  When  Rome  was  be- 
sieged by  the  Goths,  a.  d.  536,  and  when  the  stop- 
page of  the  aqueducts  rendered  it  impossible  to  use 
the  public  corn-mills  (of  ri}S  iroAtcos  fiitAwves)  in 
the  Janiculum,  so  that  the  citizens  were  in  danger 
of  starvation,  Belisarius  supplied  their  place  by 
erecting  floating-mills  upon  the  Tiber.  Two  boats 
being  moored  at  the  distance  of  two  feet  from  each 
other,  a  water-wheel,  suspended  on  its  axis  between 
them,  was  turned  by  the  force  of  the  stream,  and 
put  in  motion  the  stones  for  grinding  the  corn,  by 
which  the  lives  of  the  besieged  were  preserved. 
(Procop.  de  Bella  Goihico,  i.  15.) 

V.  The   sawmill.      Ausonius   mentions    mills 
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situated  on  some  of  the  streams  falling  into  the 
Moselle,  and  used  for  cutting  marble  into  slabs. 
(Mosella,  362,  363.) 

VI.  The  pepper-mill.  A  mill  for  grinding  pep- 
per, made  of  boxwood,  is  mentioned  by  Petronius 
(rftolea  buccea  piper  trivit,  Sat.  74).  [J.  Y.] 

MONA'RCHIA  (jiovapxia),  a  general  name 
for  any  form  of  government  in  which  the  supreme 
functions  of  political  administration  are  in  the 
hands  of  a  single  person.  The  term  fwvapx'ux,  is 
applied  to  such  governments,  whether  they  are  he- 
reditary or  elective,  legal  or  usurped.  In  its  com- 
monest application,  it  is  equivalent  to  fZaatKela, 
whether  absolute  or  limited.  But  the  rule  of  an 
aesymnetes  or  a  tyrant  would  equally  be  called  a 
H<n>apX'&.  (Arist.  Pol.  iii.  9,  10,  iv.  8  ;  Plato, 
Polit.  p.  291,  c.  e.  p.  302,  d.  e.).  Hence  Plutarch 
uses  it  to  express  the  Latin  dictatura.  It  is  by  a 
somewhat  rhetorical  use  of  the  word  that  it  is  ap- 
plied now  and  then  to  the  Sij^oj.  (Eurip.  Suppl. 
352  ;  Arist.  Pol.  iv.  4.)  For  a  more  detailed  ex- 
amination of  the  subject  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  article  Rex,  Archon,  Tyrannus,  Prytanis, 
Aesymnetes,  Tagus.  [C.  P.  M.] 

MONETA,  the  mint  or  the  place  where  money 
was  coined.  The  mint  of  Rome  was  a  building  on 
the  Capitoline,  and  attached  to  the  temple  of  Juno 
Moneta,  as  the  aerarium  was  to  the  temple  of 
Saturn.  (Liv.  vi.  20.)  This  temple  was  vowed  by 
Camillas,  and  dedicated  in  344  B.  c.  on  the  spot 
where  the  house  of  M.  Manlius  Capitolinus  had 
once  been  standing.  (Liv.  vii.  28  ;  Ov.  Fast.  vi. 
183.)  Some  writers  describe  the  art  of  coining  as 
having  been  known  to  the  Italians  from  the  earliest 
times,  and  assign  its  invention  to  Janus  (Macrob. 
Sat.  i.  7  ;  Athen.  xv.  p.  692)  ;  but  this  and 
similar  accounts  are  nothing  more  than  fables. 
The  statement  of  Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxiii.  3),  who  as- 
signs the  invention  of  coining  to  Servius  Tullius, 
has  somewhat  more  of  an  historical  aspect  ;  and  he 
derives  the  name  pecunia  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  coins  were  originally  marked  with  the  image 
of  some  animal.  The  earliest  Roman  coins  were  of 
aes  [Aes],  and  not  struck,  hut  cast  in  a  mould. 
(See  the  representation  of  such  a  mould  on  page 
645.)  The  moulds,  however,  were  sometimes  with- 
out any  figure  and  merely  shaped  the  metal,  and 
in  this  case,  the  image  as  well  as  the  name  of  the 
gens,  &c,  were  struck  upon  it  by  means  of  a  ham- 
mer upon  an  anvil  on  which  the  form  was  fixed. 
As  the  strokes  of  the  hammer  were  not  always 
equal,  one  coin  though  equal  in  value  with  another 
might  differ  from  it  in  thickness  and  shape. 
Greater  equality  was  produced  at  the  time  when 
the  Romans  began  to  strike  their  money  ;  but 
when  this  custom  became  general,  is  not  known. 
Respecting  the  changes  which  were  introduced  at 
Rome  at  various  times  in  the  coinage  see  Aes,  As, 
Argentum,  Aurum,  and  Nummus. 

In  the  early  times  of  the  republic  we  do  not 
read  of  any  officers  who  were  charged  with  the 
superintendence  of  the  mint ;  and  respecting  the 
introduction  of  such  officers  we  have  but  a  very 
vague  statement  of  Pomponius.  (Dig.  1.  tit.  2. 
§  30.)  Their  name  was  triumviri  monetales,  and 
Niebuhr  (Hist,  of  Rome,  iii.  p.  646)  thinks  that 
they  were  introduced  at  the  time  when  the  Ro- 
mans first  began  to  coin  silver,  i.  e.  269  B.  c.  The 
triumviri  monetales  had  the  whole  superintend- 
ence oc  the  mint,  and  of  the  money  that  was  coined 
in  it.     A  great  number  of  coins,  both  of  gold  and 
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silver,  is  signed  by  these  triumvirs  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  —  III.  VIR.  AAAFF,  that  is, 
triumvir  auro,  argento,  aere  fiando  feriundo  (Cic. 
de  Leg.  iii.  3  ;  P.  Manut.  ad  Cic.  ad  Fam.  vii. 
13)  or  III.  VIR.  A.P.F.  that  is,  ad  pecuniam 
feriundam.  Other  coins  on  the  other  hand  do  not 
bear  the  signature  of  a  triumvir  monctalis,  but  the 
inscription  CUR.  X.  FL.  S.  C.  i.  e.  curator  dena- 
riorum  fiandorum  ex  senatusconsulto,  or  are  signed 
by  praetors,  aediles,  and  quaestors.  Caesar  not 
only  increased  the  number  of  the  triumviri  mone- 
tales to  four  ;  whence  some  coins  of  his  time  bear 
the  signature  IIII.  VIR.  A.P.F.,  hut  entrusted 
certain  slaves  of  his  own  with  the  superintendence 
of  the  mint.  (Suet.  Caes.  76  ;  compare  Cic.  Philip. 
vii.  1.)  The  whole  regulation  and  management  of 
the  Roman  mint  and  its  officers  during  the  time  of 
the  republic  is  involved  in  very  great  obscurity. 

The  coining  of  money  at  Rome  was  not  a  privi- 
lege belonging  exclusively  to  the  state,  but  from 
the  coins  still  extant  we  must  infer  that  every 
Roman  citizen  had  the  right  to  have  his  own  gold 
and  silver  coined  in  the  public  mint,  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  its  officers.  The  individual  or 
gens  who  had  their  metal  coined,  stated  its  name 
as  well  as  the  value  of  the  coin.  This  was  a  kind 
of  guarantee  to  the  public,  and  nearly  all  the  coins 
of  the  republican  period  coined  by  a  gens  or  an  in- 
dividual hear  a  mark  stating  their  value.  As  long 
as  the  republic  herself  used  pure  silver  and  gold, 
bad  money  does  not  seem  to  have  been  coined  by 
any  one  ;  but  when,  in  90  B.  c,  the  tribune  Livius 
Drusus  suggested  the  expediency  of  mixing  the 
silver  which  was  to  be  coined  with  one-eighth  of 
copper,  a  temptation  to  forgery  was  given  to  the 
people,  and  it  appears  henceforth  to  have  occurred 
frequently.  As  early  as  the  year  86  B.  c.  forgery 
of  money  was  carried  to  such  an  extent,  that  no 
one  was  sure  whether  the  money  he  possessed  was 
genuine  or  false,  and  the  praetor  M.  Marius  Grati- 
dianus  saw  the  necessity  of  interfering.  (Cic.  de 
Off.  iii.  20.)  He  is  said  to  have  discovered  a 
means  of  testing  money  and  of  distinguishing  the 
good  from  the  bad  denarii.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiii. 
46.)  In  what  this  means  consisted  is  not  clear ;  but 
some  method  of  examining  silver  coins  must  have 
been  known  to  the  Romans  long  before  this  time. 
(Liv.  xxxii.  2.)  Sulla  inflicted  heavy  punish- 
ment upon  the  coiners  of  false  money  ;  his  law 
remained  in  force  during  the  empire,  and  not 
only  false  coining,  but  any  crime  connected  with 
the  deterioration  of  money,  was  gradually  made  to 
come  under  it.  In  the  latest  times  of  the  empire 
false  coining  was  treated  as  a  crimen  majestatis. 
All  Roman  money  was  generally  coined  at  Rome, 
but  in  some  particular  cases  the  mints  of  other 
Italian  towns,  as  in  the  provinces,  were  used  ;  for 
we  must  remember,  that  during  the  time  of  the 
republic,  subject  countries  and  provinces  were  not 
deprived  of  the  right  of  coining  their  own  money. 
This  right  they  even  retained  under  the  empire  for 
a  long  time,  though  with  some  modifications  ;  for 
while  some  places  were  allowed  to  coin  their 
money  as  before,  others  were  obliged  to  have  upon 
their  coins  the  head  of  the  emperor,  or  of  some 
member  of  his  family.  Silver  and  gold,  however, 
were  coined  only  in  places  of  the  first  rank.  When 
all  Italy  received  the  Roman  franchise,  all  the 
Italians  used  the  Roman  money,  and  in  conse- 
quence lost  the  right  to  coin  their  own. 

It  has  been  stated  above,  that  probably  every 
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Roman  citizen  had  the  right  to  have  his  gold  and 
silver  coined,  but  none  had  the  right  to  put  his 
own  image  upon  a  coin,  and  not  even  Sulla 
ventured  to  act  contrary  to  this  custom.  The 
coins  apparently  of  the  republican  period  with 
the  portraits  of  individuals,  were,  according  to 
Eckhel,  coined  at  a  later  time,  and  by  the  de- 
scendants of  those  persons  whose  portraits  are 
given.  Caesar  was  the  first  to  whom  this  privi- 
lege was  granted,  and  his  example  was  followed 
by  many  others,  as  we  see  from  the  coins  of  Sext. 
Pompeius.  The  emperors  assumed  the  right  to 
put  either  their  own  images  or  those  of  members  of 
their  families  upon  their  coins. 

From  tbe  time  of  Augustus,  the  triumviri,  gene- 
rally speaking,  no  longer  put  their  names  on  any 
coin,  and  it  became  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the 
emperor  to  coin  silver  and  gold.  The  senate  en- 
trusted with  the  administration  of  the  aerarium 
retained  only  the  right  of  coining  copper,  whence 
almost  all  copper  coins  of  this  period  are  marked 
with  S.  C.  or  EX  S.  C.  But  this  lasted  only  till 
the  time  of  Gallienus,  when  the  right  of  coining  all 
money  became  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  em- 
perors. As,  however,  the  vast  extent  of  the  empire 
rendered  more  than  one  mint  necessary,  we  find 
that  in  several  provinces,  sucb  as  Gaul  and  Spain, 
Roman  money  was  coined  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  quaestors  or  proconsuls.  Roman  colo- 
nies and  provinces  now  gradually  ceased  to  coin 
their  own  money.  In  the  western  parts  of  the 
empire  this  must  have  taken  place  during  the  first 
century  of  our  aes*a,  but  in  the  East  the  Roman 
money  did  not  become  universal  till  after  the  time 
of  Gallienus.  From  the  time  of  the  emperor 
Aurelian  a  great  number  of  cities  of  the  empire 
possessed  mints  in  which  Roman  money  was  coined, 
and  during  the  latter  period  of  the  empire  the  su- 
perintendents of  mints  are  called  procurators  or 
praepositi  monetae. 

The  persons  who  were  employed  as  workmen  in 
a  mint  were  called  monetarii.  Their  number  at 
Rome  appears  to  have  been  very  great  during  the 
latter  period  of  the  empire,  for  in  the  reign  of 
Aurelian  they  nearly  produced  a  most  dangerous 
rebellion.  (Aurel.  Vict,  de  Caes.  35  ;  Vopisc 
Aurel.  38.)  They  seem  generally  to  have  been 
freedmen.    (Murat.  Inscript.  968.  n.  5.) 

In  Greece  every  free  and  independent  city  had 
the  right  to  coin  its  own  money.  Sparta  and 
Byzantium  are  said  to  have  only  coined  iron  money 
(Pollux,  vii.  106),  but  no  ancient  iron  coin  has 
ever  been  found.  Respecting  the  time  when  money 
was  first  coined  in  Greece,  see  Argentum  and 
Nummus.  The  Greek  term  for  money  was  v6fAi(T(xa, 
from  v6fios,  because  the  determination  of  its  value 
was  fixed  by  law  or  contract.  (Aristot.  Ethic,  v.  8.) 

The  mint  at  Athens  was  called  apyvpoKoire7ov. 
[Argvrocopeion.]  We  do  not  hear  of  any 
officers  connected  with  the  management  or  the 
superintendence  of  the  Athenian  mint.  How  far 
the  right  of  coining  money  was  a  privilege  of  the 
central  government  of  Attica  is  unknown.  But 
the  extant  coins  show  that  at  least  some  demes  of 
Attica  had  the  right  of  coining,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  government  of  Athens  only  watched  over 
the  weight  and  the  purity  of  the  metal,  and  that 
the  people  in  then:  assembly  had  the  right  of  regu- 
lating everything  concerning  the  coining  of  money. 
(Aristoph.  Eccles.  810,  &c.)  The  Attic  gold  and 
silver  coins  were  always  of  very  pure  metal,  and 
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we  have  only  one  instance  in  which  the  state  at  a 
time  of  great  distress  used  bad  metal.  This  was 
in  the  archonship  of  Antigenes  and  Callias,  b.  c. 
407  and  406.  (Aristoph.  Ran.  673,  with  theSchol., 
and  678.)  Individuals  who  coined  bad  money 
were  punished  with  death.  (Demosth.  c,  Lept. 
p.  508  ;  Nomismatos  Diaphoras  Dike.)  The 
place  where  money  was  coined  is  always  indicated 
on  Greek  coins  ;  either  the  name  of  the  place  is 
stated,  or  some  symbolical  representation  of  the 
place,  as  the  owl  on  Athenian  and  a  peacock  on 
Samian  coins.  These  symbols  are  generally  of  a 
religious  nature,  or  connected  with  the  worship  of 
the  gods  or  heroes. 

For  further  information  on  this  subject  see 
Eckhel,  DoctrinaNumorum  Veterum,  and  especially 
the  Prolegomena  generalia  in  vol.  i.  ;  Dureau  de  la 
Malle,  Economie  Politique  des  Romains. 

MONETA'RII,     [Moneta.J 

MONI'LE  (bpfios),  a  necklace.  Necklaces  were 
worn  by  both  sexes  among  the  most  polished  of 
those  nations  which  the  Greeks  called  barbarous, 
especially  the  Indians,  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Per- 
sians. [Armilla.]  Greek  and  Roman  females 
adopted  them  more  particularly  as  a  bridal  orna- 
ment. (Lucan,  ii.  361  ;  Claud,  de  vi.  cons.  Honor. 
527.) 

The  simplest  kind  of  necklace  was  the  monile 
baccatum,  or  bead  necklace  (Virg.  Aen.  i.  657  ; 
Lamprid.  Al.  Sev.  41),  which  consisted  of  berries, 
small  spheres  of  glass,  amethyst,  &c,  strung  to- 
gether. This  is  very  commonly  shown  in  ancient 
paintings.  (See  woodcut,  p.  136.)  The  head  of 
Minerva  at  page  566,  exhibits  a  frequent  modifi- 
cation of  the  bead  necklace,  a  row  of  drops  hanging 
below  the  beads.  These  drops,  when  worn,  arrange 
themselves  upon  the  neck  like  rays  proceeding 
from  a  centre.  To  this  class  of  necklaces  belongs 
one  in  the  Egyptian  collection  of  the  British  Museum 
(see  the  annexed  woodcut),  in  which  small  golden 
lizards  alternate  with  the  drops.     The  figure  in  the 
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woodcut  immediately  underneath  this  exhibits  the 
central  portion  of  a  very  ancient  and  exquisitely 
wrought  necklace,  which  was  found  at  S.  Agatha, 
near  Naples,  in  the  sepulchre  of  a  Greek  lady.  It 
has  71  pendants.  Above  them  is  a  band  consisting 
if  several  rows  of  the  close  chain-work,  which  we 
now  call  Venetian.  [Catena.]  We  also  give 
here  the  central  portions,  exhibiting  the  patterns  of 
three  splendid  gold  necklaces,  purchased  from  the 
Prince  of  Canino  for  the  British  Museum.  These 
were  found  in  Etruscan  tombs.  The  ornaments 
consist  of  circles,  lozenges,  rosettes,  ivy-leaves,  and 
hippocampi.  A  heart  depends  from  the  centre  of 
one  of  the  necklaces. 

The  necklace  was  sometimes  made  to  resemble  a 
serpent  coiled  about  the  neck  of  the  wearer,  as  was 
the  case  with  that  given  as  a  nuptial  present  by 
Venus  to  Harmonia,  which  was  ornamented  in  so 
elaborate  a  manner,  that  Nonnus  devotes  50  lines 
of  his  Dionysiaca  (v.  125,  &c.)  to  its  descrip- 
tion. This  same  necklace  afterwards  appears  in 
the  mythology  as  the  bribe  by  which  Eriphyle  was 
tempted  to  betray  her  husband.  (Apollodor.  iii.  4. 
§  2,  iii.  6.  §§  2—6  ;  Diod.  iv.  65,  v.  49  ;  Serv.  in 
Aen.  vi.  445.) 

The  beauty  and  splendour,  as  well  as  the  value 
of  necklaces,  were  enhanced  by  the  insertion  of 
pearls  and  precious  stones,  which  were  strung  to- 
gether by  means  of  linen  thread,  silk,  or  wires  and 
links  of  gold.  For  this  purpose  emeralds,  or  other 
stones  of  a  greenish  hue  (smaragdi),  were  often 
employed  (virides  gemmae,  Juv.  vi.  363).  Amber 
necklaces  are  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey  (xv.  459, 
xviii.  295).  Some  account  of  the  various  kinds  of 
links  is  given  in  the  article  Catena.  The  hooks 
or  clasps  for  fastening  the  necklace  behind  the  neck 
were  also  various,  and  sometimes  neatly  and  in- 
geniously contrived.  Besides  a  band  encircling  the 
neck,  there  was  sometimes  a  second  or  even  a  third 
row  of  ornaments,  which  hung  lower  down,  passing 
over  the  breast.  (Horn.  Hymn.  ii.  in  Ven.  11  ; 
longa  monilia,  Ovid.  Met.  x.  264  ;  Bb'ttiger,  Sabina, 
vol.ii.  p.  129.) 

Very  valuable  necklaces  were  sometimes  placed, 
as  dedicated  offerings,  upon  the  statues  of  Minerva, 
Venus,  and  other  goddesses  (Sueton.  GcUb.  18), 
and  this  was  in  accordance  with  the  description  of 
their  attire  given  by  the  poets.  (Horn.  Hymn.  i.  in 
Ven.  88.)  Horses  and  other  favourite  animals 
were  also  adorned  with  splendid  necklaces  (aurea, 
Virg.  Aen.  vii.  278  ;  gemmata  monilia,  Ovid.  Met. 
x.  113  ;  Claudian,  Epig.  xxxvi.  9  ;  A.  Gell.  v.  5). 
[Torques.]  [J.  Y.] 

MONOPO'DIUM.     [Mensa.] 

MONOPTEROS.     [Templum.] 

MONOXYLON.    [Navis.] 

MONUMENTUM.     [Funus,  p.  561,  a.] 

MORA.  The  fact  of  an  obligatio  not  being 
discharged  at  the  time  when  it  is  due,  is  followed 
by  important  consequences,  which  either  may  de- 
pend on  the  nature  of  the  contract,  or  may  depend 
on  rules  of  positive  law.  After  such  delay  the 
creditor  is  empowered  to  use  all  legal  means  to 
obtain  satisfaction  for  his  demand :  he  may  bring 
his  action  against  his  debtor  or  against  those  who 
have  become  securities  for  him,  and,  in  the  case  of 
pledge,  he  may  sell  the  thing  and  pay  himself  out 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale.  For  particular  cases 
there  are  particular  provisions :  for  instance,  the 
putchaser  of  a  thing  after  receiving  it,  must  pay 
interest  on  the  purchase-money,  if  there  is  delay  in 
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paying  it  after  the  time  fixed  for  payment.  (Dig. 
19.  tit.  1.  s.  13.  §  20.)  The  rule  is  the  same  as  to 
debts  due  to  the  Fiscus,  if  they  are  not  paid  when 
they  are  due.  If  a  colonus  was  behind  in  payment 
of  his  rent  for  two  years,  the  owner  (locator)  might 
eject  him  (Dig.  19.  tit.  2.  s.  54.  §  1) :  and  a  man 
lost  the  right  to  his  emphyteusis,  if  he  delayed  the. 
payment  of  what  was  due  (canon)  for  three  years. 

These  were  cases  of  delay  in  which  there  was 
simply  a  non-fulfilment  of  the  obligatio  at  the 
proper  time  ;  and  the  term  Mora  is  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  such  cases.  But  that  which  is  properly 
Mora  is  when  there  is  delay  on  the  part  of  hire 
who  owes  a  duty,  and  culpa  can  be  imputed  to 
him.  Some  modern  writers  are  of  opinion  that  all 
delay  in  a  person  discharging  an  obligatio  is  Mora, 
except  there  be  some  impediment  which  is  created 
by  causes  beyond  the  debtor's  control.  But  there 
are  many  reasons  for  the  opinion  that  Mora  in  its 
proper  sense  always  implied  some  culpa  on  the 
part  of  the  debtor.  This  is  proved  by  the  general 
rule  as  to  the  necessity  of  interpellatio  or  demand 
of  the  creditor  (si  interpellatus  opportuno  loco  non 
solvent,  quod  apud  judicem  examinahitur) ;  by 
the  rules  about  excusationes  a  mora,  which  only 
have  a  meaning  on  the  supposition  that  real  mora 
is  not  always  to  be  imputed  to  a  man,  though 
there  may  be  delay  in  the  discharge  of  an  obli- 
gatio. That  this  is  the  true  meaning  of  Mora  is 
also  shown  by  the  terms  used  with  reference  to  it 
(per  eum  stetit,  per  eum  factum  est  quominus,  &c). 
This  view  is  confirmed  also  by  the  rule  that  in 
every  case  of  Mora  the  particular  circumstances 
are  to  be  considered,  a  rule  which  plainly  implies 
that  the  bare  fact  of  delay  is  not  necessary  to  con- 
stitute Mora.  In  a  passage  of  Papinian  (Dig.  12. 
tit.  1.  s.  5)  the  doctrine  that  bare  delay  does  not 
constitute  legal  Mora  is  clearly  expressed. 

When  Mora  could  be  legally  imputed  to  a  man, 
he  was  liable  to  loss  in  many  cases  when  he  othef- 
wise  would  not  be  liable :  as  if  a  man  was  bound 
to  give  a  thing  and  it  was  lost  or  destroyed,  he 
was  to  bear  the  loss,  if  the  fault  was  his,  that  is, 
if  real  culpose  mora  could  be  imputed  to  him.  (Dig. 
12.  tit.  1.  s.  5.)  In  cases  where  a  man  did  not 
pay  money  when  he  ought,  he  was  liable  to  pay 
interest  if  legal  Mora  could  be  imputed  to  him. 
In  bonae  fidei  contractus  interest  (usurae)  was 
due  if  there  was  legal  mora.  (Vangerow,  Pan- 
dekten,  &e.  iii.  p.  188  ;  Thibaut,  System,  dec.  i. 
§  96,  &c. ;  Dig.  22.  tit.  1.)  [G.  L.] 

MORA.     [Exercitus,  p.  483.] 

MORTA'RIUM,  also  called  PILA  and  PI- 
LUM  (Plin.  H.  N.  xviii.  3  ;  xxxiii.  26),  (o\/iot : 
IfyBjj,  Schol.  in  Hes.  Op.  et  Dies,  421  ;  lySis,  ap- 
parently from  the  root  of  were,  to  strike),  a  mortar. 

Before  the  invention  of  mills  [Mola]  corn  was 
pounded  and  rubbed  in  mortars  (pistum),  and 
hence  the  place  for  making  bread,  or  the  bake- 
house, was  called  pistrinum.  (Serv.  in  Virg.  Aen. 
i.  179.)  Also  long  after  the  introduction  of  mills 
this  was  an  indispensable  article  of  domestic  furni- 
ture. (Plaut.  Aid.  i  2.  17  ;  Cato,  de  Ee  Rust.  74 
— 76  ;  Colum.  de  Re  Rust.  xii.  55.)  Hesiod  (I.  c), 
enumerating  the  wooden  utensils  necessary  to  a 
farmer,  directs  him  to  cut  a  mortar  three  feet,  and 
a  pestle  (farepov,  Kondvov,  pistiUum)  three  cubits 
long.  Both  of  these  were  evidently  to  be  made 
from  straight  portions  of  the  trunks  or  branches  of 
trees,  and  the  thicker  and  shorter  of  them  was  to 
be  hollowed.     They  might  then  be  used  in  the 
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manner  represented  in  a  painting  on  the  tomb  of 
Remeses  III.  at  Thebes  (see  woodcut,  left-hand 
figure  taken  from  Wilkinson,  vol.  ii,  p.  383)  ;  for 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Egyptians  and 
the  Greeks  fashioned  and  used  their  mortars  in  the 
same  manner.  (See  also  Wilkinson,  vol.  iii.  p. 
181,  showing  three  stone  mortars  with  metal  pes- 
tles.) In  these  paintings  we  may  observe  the 
thickening  of  the  pestle  at  both  ends,  and  that  two 
men  pound  in  one  mortar,  raising  their  pestles 
alternately  as  is  still  the  practice  in  Egypt.  Pliny 
(ff.  iV.  xxxvi.  43)  mentions  the  various  kinds  of 
stone  selected  for  making  mortars,  according  to  the 
purposes  to  which  they  were  intended  to  serve. 
Those  used  in  pharmacy  were  sometimes  made,  as 
he  says,  "of  Egyptian  alabaster."  The  annexed 
woodcut  shows  the  forms  of  two  preserved  in  the 
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Egyptian  collection  of  the  British  Museum,  which 
exactly  answer  to  this  description,  being  made  of 
that  material.  They  do  not  exceed  three  inches  in 
height :  the  dotted  lines  mark  the  cavity  within 
each.  The  woodcut  also  shows  a  mortar  and 
pestle,  made  of  baked  white  clay,  which  were  dis- 
covered, a.  u.  1831,  among  numerous  specimens  of 
Roman  pottery  in  making  the  northern  approaches 
to  London-bridge  (Archaeologia,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  199, 
plate  44.) 

Besides  the  uses  already  mentioned,  the  mortar 
was  employed  in  pounding  charcoal,  rubbing  it 
with  glue,_in  order  to  make  black  paint  (atramm> 
turn,  Vitruv.  vii.  10.  ed.  Schneider)  ;  in  making 
plaster  for  the  walls  of  apartments  (Plin.  H.N. 
xxxvi.  55)  ;  in  mixing  spices  and  fragrant  herbs 
and  flowers  for  the  use  of  the  kitchen  (Athen.  ix. 
70  ;  Brunck,  Anal.  iii.  51)  ;  and  in  metallurgy,  as 
in  triturating  cinnabar  to  obtain  mercury  from  it 
by  sublimation.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiii.  41,  xxxiv. 
22.)  [J.  Y.] 

MOS.     [Jus,  p.  657,  a.] 

MO'THACES,  MOTHO'NES  (fi66a^s,  fi6e<o- 
"«),    [Civitas,  p.  290,  b.J 

MUCIA'NA  CAUTIO.     [Cautio.] 

MU'LLEUS.     [Patricii.] 

MULSUM.     [Vinum.] 

MULTA.     [Poena.] 

MUNERA'TOR.    [Gladiatores,  p.  574,  a.] 

MU'NICEPS,  MUNICI'PIUM.    [Colonia; 

FOEHERATAE   ClVITATES.] 
MUNUS.       [HONORES.] 

MUNUS.     [Gladiatores,  p.  574,  a.] 
MUNY'CHIA    (fxovpvxia),   a    festival    cele- 
brated in  honour  of  Artemis  Munychia,     Plutarch 
(de  Glor.  Ath.  p.  349,  P.)   says  that  it  was  insti- 
tuted to  commemorate  the  victory  over  the  Per- 


sians at  Salamis,  and  that  it  was  held  every  year 
on  the  sixteenth  of  Munychion.  (Compare  Suidas 
and  Harpocrat.  s.  v.  Movwxi&v.)  The  sacrifices 
which  were  offered  to  the  goddess  on  this  day 
consisted  of  cakes  called  afi<j>i<p£>jtres,  either  be- 
cause at  this  season  the  full  moon  was  seen  in  the 
west  at  the  moment  the  sun  rose  in  the  east,  or, 
as  is  more  probable,  and  also  confirmed  by  most 
authorities,  because  these  cakes  were  adorned  all 
round  with  burning  candles.  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  645  ; 
Suidas,  s.  v.  'Avdo-rwot. ;  Hesych.  and  Etymol. 
Mag.  s.  v.  'AiJL<f>i<j>wi/.)  Ev.sta.ihms  (ad  Iliad,  xviii.) 
says  that  these  cakes  were  made  of  cheese.  [L.S.] 

MURA'LIS  CORO'NA.    [Corona.] 

MUREX.     [Tribulus.] 

MU'RIES.     [Vestales.] 

MU'RRHINA  VASA,  or  MU'RREA  VASA, 
were  first  introduced  into  Rome  by  Pompey,  who 
dedicated  cups  of  this  kind  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvii.  7.)  Their  value  was  very 
great.  (Sen.  de  Bene/,  vii.  9,  Epist.  119  ;  Mar- 
tial, iii  82.  25  ;  Dig.  33.  tit.  10.  s.  3.  §  4.)  Pliny 
(I.  c.)  states  that  70  talents  were  given  for  one 
holding  three  sextarii,  and  speaks  of  a  murrhine 
trulla,  which  cost  300  talents.  Nero  gave  even 
300  talents  for  a  capis  or  drinking  cup. 

Pliny  (xxxvii.  8)  says  that  these  murrhine 
vessels  came  from  the  East,  principally  from  places 
within  the  Parthian  empire,  and  chiefly  from  Cara- 
mania.  He  describes  them  as  made  of  a  substance 
formed  by  a  moisture  thickened  in  the  earth  by 
heat,  and  says  that  they  were  chiefly  valued  on 
account  of  their  variety  of  colours.  Modern  writers 
differ  much  respecting  the  material  ol  which  they 
were  composed.  Some  think  that  they  were  va- 
riegated glass,  and  others  that  they  were  made  of 
onyx,  since  that  stone  presents  a  variety  of  colours  ; 
but  the  latter  conjecture  is  overthrown  by  a  pas- 
sage of  Lampridius  (Heliogab.  32),  who  speaks  of 
onyx  and  murrhine  vases.  Most  recent  writers, 
however,  are  inclined  to  think  that  they  were  true 
Chinese  porcelain,  and  quote  in  support  of  their 
opinion  the  words  of  Propertius  (iv.  5.  26)  :  — 

"  Murreaque  in  Parthis  pocula  cocta  focis." 

This  opinion  would  be  rendered  still  more  probable 
if  we  could  place  dependence  on  the  statement  of 
Sir  W.  Gell  (Pompeiana,  vol.  i.  pp.  98,  99),  "  that 
the  porcelain  of  the  East  was  called  Mirrha  di 
Smyrna  to  as  late  a  date  as  1555."  (Becker, 
Gallus,  vol.  i.  p.  143.) 

MURUS,  MOENIA  (re7Xos),  the  wall  of  a 
city,  in  contradistinction  to  Paries  (to7xos),  the 
wall  of  a  house,  and  Maceria,  a  boundary  wall. 
Both  the  Latin  and  Greek  words  appear  to  contain, 
as  a  part  of  their  root  meaning,  the  idea  of  a,  firm, 
strong  wall ;  and  they  are  nearly  always  used  for 
walls  of  stone  or  some  other  massive  construction. 
Murus  and  reixos  are  also  used  for  the  outer  wall 
of  a  large  building. 

We  find  cities  surrounded  by  massive  walls  at 
the  earliest  periods  of  Greek  and  Roman  history, 
of  which  we  have  any  records.  Homer  speaks  of 
the  chief  cities  of  the  Argive  kingdom  as  "  the 
walled  Tiryns,"  and  "  Mycenae  the  well-built 
city  "  (E.  ii.  559,  569),  not  only  thus,  as  in  other 
passages,  proving  the  common  use  of  such  struc- 
tures in  the  Homeric  period,  but  also  attesting  the 
great  antiquity  of  those  identical  gigantic  walls 
which  still  stand  at  Tiryns  and  Mycenae,  and 
other  cities  of  Greece  and  Italy.  In  Epirus,  in 
3p 
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Etruria,  and  in  Central  Italy,  especially  in  the 
valleys  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines  on  their 
western  side,  we  find  numerous  remains  of  walls, 
which  are  alike,  inasmuch  as  they  are  composed 
of  immense  blocks  of  stones  put  together  without 
cement  of  any  kind,  but  which  differ  from  one 
another  in  the  mode  of  their  construction.  Three 
principal  species  can  be  clearly  distinguished :  — 
1.  That  in  which  the  masses  of  stone  are  of  ir- 
regular shape  and  are  put  together  without  any 
attempt  to  fit  them  into  one  another,  the  inter- 
stices being  loosely  filled  in  with  smaller  stones  ; 
as  in  the  walls  of  the  citadel  of  Tiryns,  a  portion 
nf  which  is  shown  in  the  following  engraving :  — 


Another  specimen  of  the  buildings  at  Tiryns,  of 
much  more  regular  construction,  may  be  seen  at 
p.  125. 

2.  In  other  cases  we  find  the  blocks  still  of  ir- 
regular polygonal  shapes,  but  of  a  construction 
which  shows  a  considerable  advance  upon  the 
former.  The  stones  are  no  longer  unhewn  (apyoi 
\l8oi),  but  their  sides  are  sufficiently  smoothed  to 
make  each  fit  accurately  into  the  angles  between 
the  others,  and  their  faces  are  cut  so  as  to  give  the 
whole  wall  a  tolerably  smooth  surface.  Examples 
of  this  sort  of  work  are  very  common  in  Etruria. 
The  engraving  is  taken  from  the  walls  of  Larissa 
in  Arffolis. 


3.  In  the  third  species,  the  blocks  are  laid  in 
horizontal  courses,  more  or  less  regular  (sometimes 
indeed  so  irregular,  thatnone  of  the  horizontal  joints 
are  continuous),  and  with  vertical  joints  either 
perpendicular  or  oblique,  and  with  all  the  joints 
more  or  less  accurately  fitted.  The  walls  of  My- 
cenae present  one  of  the  ruder  examples  of  this 
sort  of  structure  ;  and  the  following  engraving  of 
the  "  Lion  Gate,"  of  that  fortress  (so  called  from 
the  rudely  sculptured  figures  of  lions)  shows  also 
the  manner  in  which  the  gates  of  these  three  spe- 
cies of  walls  were  built,  by  supporting  an  immense 
block  of  stone,  for  the  lintel,  upon  two  others,  for 
jambs,  the  latter  inclining  inwards,  so  as  to  give 
more  space  than  if  they  were  upright.  A  very 
large  number  of  interesting  examples  of  these  con- 


structions will  be  found  engraved  in  some  of  the 
works  presently  referred  to.  We  have  only  space 
for  these  three  characteristic  specimens,  one  of  each 
class.  Neither  is  it  here  possible,  or  at  all  necessary, 
to  discuss  the  opinions  of  ancient  writers,  most  of 
whom  were  content  with  the  popular  legend  which 
assigned  these  works  to  the  Cyclopes,  nor  the 
theories  of  modern  scholars  and  antiquarians,  who 
(with  Borne  of  the  ancients)  have  generally  referred 
them  to  the  Pelasgians.  The  principal  conclusions 
to  which  Mr.  Bunbury  has  come,  from  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  whole  subject,  may  be  safely 
regarded  as  correct :  namely,  that  while  in  such 
works  as  the  walls  of  Tiryns  we  have  undoubt- 
edly the  earliest  examples  of  mural  architecture, 
it  is  quite  a  fallacy  to  lay  down  the  general  prin- 
ciple, that  the  unhewn,  the  polygonal,  the  more 
irregular  and  the  more  regular  rectangular  con- 
structions, always  indicate  successive  steps  in  the 
progress  of  the  art ;  and  that  it  is  also  erroneous  to 
assign  these  works  to  any  one  people  or  to  any  one 
period  ;  that,  while  such  massive  structures  would 
of  course  be  built  by  people  comparatively  ignorant 
of  the  art  of  stone-cutting  or  of  the  tools  proper  for 
it,  they  might  be  and  were  also  erected  in  later 
times  simply  on  account  of  their  adaptation  to  their 
purpose,  and  from  the  motive  of  saving  unnecessary 
labour  ;  and  that  the  difference  between  the  poly- 
gonal and  rectangular  structures  is  generally  to  be 
ascribed  not  to  a  difference  in  the  skill  of  the 
workmen,  but  to  the  different  physical  characters 
of  the  materials  they  employed,  —  the  one  sort  of 
structure  being  usually  of  a  species  of  limestone, 
which  easily  splits  into  polygonal  blocks,  and  the 
other  a  sandstone,  the  natural  cleavage  of  which 
is  horizontal.  (Bunbury,  CycUtpaean  Remains  in 
Central  Italy,  in  the  Classical  Museum,  1845,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  1 47,  &c.  ;  Miiller,  Arcliaol.  d.  Kunst,  §§  45, 1 66, 
and  the  works  there  quoted  ;  Stieglitz,  Arch'dol.  d. 
Baukunst,  vol.  i.  pp.  95 — 98  ;  Hirt,  Gesch.  d.  Ban- 
kunst,  vol.  i.  pp.  195,  &c,  and  plate  vii.  from  which 
the  foregoing  cuts  are  taken ;  Atlas  zu  Kugler's 
Kunstgeschichte,  Pt.  ii  PL  1  ;  Gottling  in  the 
Rliein.  Mus.  1843,  vol.  iv.  pp.  321,  480,  and  in 
the  Archaologisclie  Zeitung,  No.  26  ;  PampeU, 
vol.  L  c.  4,  with  several  woodcuts  of  walls  ;  Abeken, 
Mittelitalien  vor  den  Zeiten  r'omischer  Herrseliaft, 
a  most  important  work,  with  numerous  engravings 
of  walls). 

The  examples  of  the  foregoing  class  lead  us 
gradually  to  the  regular  mode  of  construction  which 
prevailed  in  Greece  after  the  time  of  the  Persian 
Wars,  and  which  had  been  adopted  in  the  walls 
of  temples  much  earlier.     In  the  long  walls  of 
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Athens,  and  the  walls  of  Peiraeeus,  the  massiveness 
of  the  Cyclopaean  works  was  united  with  perfect 
regularity  of  construction.  The  stones,  which  were 
go  large  that  each  was  a  cart-load  (afiai-tcuot)  were 
accurately  fitted  to  one  another  (iv  rofi-fj  4yyd>vtot), 
and  held  together,  without  cement  by  metal  clamps 
soldered  with  lead  into  sockets  cut  into  the  blocks 
of  stone.  (Time,  i  93).  The  walls  of  the  Par- 
thenon, and  the  other  great  edifices  of  the  period, 
were  of  similar  construction.  Sometimes  wooden 
plugs  were  used  instead  of  metal  clamps.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  describe  here  the  details  of  the 
modes  in  which  the  joints  were  arranged  in  this 
regular  and  massive  masonry.  So  perfect  was  the 
workmanship  at  this  period  of  the  art,  that  the 
joints  often  appeared  like  a  thread ;  and  Pliny 
mentions  a  temple  at  Cyzicus,  in  the  interior  wall 
of  which  a  fine  thread  of  gold  was  actually  inserted 
in  the  joints  of  the  masonry.  (H.  N.  xxxvi.  15. 
s.22.) 

The  materials  employed  at  this  period  were 
various  sorts  of  stone,  and,  in  some  of  the  most 
magnificent  temples,  marble.  The  practice  of 
putting  a  facing  of  marble  over  a  wall  of  a  com- 
moner material  was  introduced  in  the  next  period 
of  architectural  history.  The  first  example  of  it, 
according  to  Pliny  (ff.  N.  xxxvi.  6.  s.  6),  was  in 
the  palace  of  Mausolus,  the  walls  of  which  were  of 
brick,  faced  with  slabs  (crustae)  of  Proconnesian 
marble  (about  b.  c,  360).  Vitruvins  (ii.  8)  also 
states  this  fact,  and  adds  that  brick  walls,  when 
perfectly  perpendicular,  are  quite  as  durable  as 
those  of  stone,  and,  in  proof  of  this,  he  mentions 
several  examples  of  very  ancient  brick  buildings, 
both  in  Greece  and  Italy.  (Comp.  Vitmv.  i.  42  ; 
Paus.  i.  42,  ii.  27,  v.  5,  x.  4,  35  ;  Later.) 

For  buildings  of  a  common  sort,  the  materials 
employed  were  smaller  stones,  rough  or  squared, 
or  flints,  as  well  as  bricks :  the  latter,  however, 
were  not  nearly  so  much  used  by  the  Greeks  as  by 
the  Romans.  The  different  methods  of  construction 
will  be  described  presently. 

The  walls  of  smaller  quarried  stones  or  bricks 
were  bound  together  with  various  kinds  of  mortar 
or  cement,  composed  of  lime  mixed  with  different 
sands  and  volcanic  earths.  The  most  durable  of 
these  was  the  cement  formed  by  mixing  two  parts 
of  Terra  Puteolana  (Puzzolana,  a  volcanic  product, 
which  is  found  in  various  parts  of  Italy,  besides 
Puteoli)  with  one  part  of  mortar :  this  cement  had 
the  property  of  hardening  rapidly  under  water: 
it  was  much  used  in  aqueducts,  cisterns,  and  such 
works.  (For  further  details  on  cements,  see  Vitruv. 
ii.  5,  6,  v.  12,  vii.  2  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi.  23. 
s.  52,  55  ;  Pallad.  i.  10,  14  ;  Strab.  v.  p.  245  ; 
Dioscor.  v.  133). 

The  history  of  Roman  masonry  is  not  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  Greek.  The  Cyclopean  re- 
mains of  Italy  have  been  already  noticed.  The 
most  ancient  works  at  Rome,  such  as  the  Career 
Mamertinus,  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  and  the  Servian 
Walls,  were  constructed  of  massive  quadrangular 
hewn  stones,  placed  together  without  cement. 
[Cloaca.]  In  most  of  the  remains,  the  stones  are 
twice  as  long  as  they  are  high.  Canina  (Arch, 
Antiq.)  Aisiingmahes  five  species  of  Roman  masonry ; 
namely,  (1)  when  the  blocks  of  stone  are  laid  in 
alternate  courses,  lengthwise  in  one  course,  and 
crosswise  in  the  next ;  this  is  the  most  common  ;  (2) 
when  the  stones  in  each  course  are  laid  alternately 
along  and  across  ;  this  construction  was  usual  when 
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the  walls  were  to  be  faced  with  slang  of  maible  ; 
(3)  when  they  are  laid  entirely  lengthwise  ;  (4) 
entirely  crosswise  ;  and  (5)  when  the  courses 
are  alternately  higher  and  lower  than  each  other, 
as  in  the  round  temple  (of  Vesta,  so  called)  upon 
the  Tiber.  This  temple  also  affords  us  an  example 
of  what  is  called  rustic-work,  in  which  the  stones 
are  bevelled  at  their  joints,  the  rest  of  their  surfaces 
being  generally  left  rough.  This  style  of  work 
originated,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  from  the  desire 
to  save  the  trouble  of  smoothing  the  whole  face  of 
the  stones ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  it  was 
adopted  in  order  to  give  a  bolder  and  firmer  ap- 
pearance to  the  structure.  Examples  of  it  are 
found  in  the  remains  of  several  Roman  fortifications 
in  Germany,  and  in  the  substructions  of  the  bridge 
over  the  Moselle  at  Coblenz  (Rlvein.  Mus.  1836, 
vol.  i v.  p.  310  ;  Witzschel,  in  the  Real-Encyclop. 
d.  class.  Alterth.  art.  Muri).  As  by  the  Greeks, 
so  by  the  Romans,  walls  of  a  commoner  sort  were 
built  of  smaller  quarried  stones  (caementa)  or  of 
bricks.  Vitruvius  (ii.  8)  and  Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxvi. 
22.  s.  51)  describe  the  following  kinds  of  masonry, 
according  to  the  mode  in  which  the  small  stones 
(caementa)  were  put  together.  (The  woodcut  is 
copied  from  the  Abbildungen  zu  Winckelmann's 
Werfce,  Donaub'schingen,  1835,  fig.  10.) 
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Besides  the  large  square  blocks  of  stone  (0), 
they  used  smaller  quadrangular  stones  arranged  in 
regular  courses  of  equal  and  of  unequal  heights ; 
the  former  was  called  isodomum  (M),  the  latter 
pseudisodomum  (L);  in  another  sort  of  work,  called 
emplecton  (G),  the  outer  faces  of  the  walls  only 
were  of  wrought  stones,  the  intermediate  parts 
being  filled  up  with  rough  stones,  but  these,  in  the 
Greek  method  of  construction,  were  well  bedded 
in  mortar,  and  arranged  with  overlapping  joints, 
and  the  wall  was  bonded  together  with  stones  laid 
across  at  intervals,  which  were  called  Bidrovot  (F); 
but  the  workmen  of  the  time  of  Vitruvius  were  in 
the  habit,  for  the  sake  of  despatch,  of  running  up 
the  outer  walls  separately,  and  then  filled  the 
middle  space  with  loose  rubbish,  a  sort  of  work 
which  Pliny  calls  diamicton.  The  excellence  of 
the  cement  which  the  Romans  used  enabled  them 
to  construct  walls  of  very  small  rough  stones,  not 
laid  in  courses,  but  held  together  by  the  mortar ; 
this  structure  was  called  opus  incertum  (N).  An 
improvement  upon  it  in  appearance,  but  inferior  in 
stability,  was  the  opus  reticulatum,  of  which  there 
were  two  kinds,  the  like  (K)  and  the  unlike  (I). 
This  sort  of  work  was  composed  of  stones  or  bricks, 
from  six  to  nine  inches  long,  and  about  three  inches 
square  at  the  end,  which  formed  the  faces  of  the 
3p  2 
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wall,  the  interior  being  filled  in  with  mortar  and 
small  rough  stones.  Vitruvius  complains  of  these 
walls  as  being  apt  to  split,  on  account  of  their 
having  neither  horizontal  courses  nor  covered  joints. 
Another  structure  of  which  the  Romans  made 
great  use,  and  which  was  one  of  the  most  durable 
of  all,  was  that  composed  of  courses  of  fiat  tiles  (H). 
Such  courses  were  also  introduced  in  the  other 
kinds  of  stone  and  brick  walls,  in  which  they  both 
served  as  bond-courses,  and,  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  wall,  kept  the  damp  from  rising  from  the 
ground.  Brick  walls  covered  with  stucco  were 
exceedingly  common  with  the  Romans :  even 
columns  were  made  of  brick  covered  with  stucco  ; 
we  have  an  example  in  the  columns  of  the  basilica 
at  Pompeii,  the  construction  of  which  is  explained 
in  Pompeii,  vol.  i.  p.  136.  In  hot  countries,  as  in 
Africa  and  Spain,  walls  were  built  of  earth  rammed 
in  between  two  faces  or  moulds  [tabulae,  formae), 
which  were  removed  when  it  hardened  ;  they 
were  called  parietes  formaeei  ;  and  Pliny  mentions 
watch-towers  of  this  construction,  built  by  Han- 
nibal, on  the  mountains  of  Spain,  which  still  stood 
firm.  (H.  N.  xxxv.  14.  s.  48.)  Walls  of  turf 
were  chiefly  used  in  the  ramparts  of  camps 
(Agger, Vallum)  and  as  embankments  for  rivers. 

With  respect  to  the  use  of  walls  as  fortifications, 
we  have  not  space  to  say  much.  The  Cyclopean 
walls  of  Tiryns,  &c,  had  no  towers  ;  but  Homer 
refers  to  towers  on  the  walls  of  Troy  ;  and  in  the 
historical  period  we  find  that  it  was  the  practice  to 
furnish  walls  with  towers  at  regular  intervals. 
Some  writers  on  military  affairs  recommend  them 
to  be  placed  at  salient  angles  of  the  walls,  in  order 
to  command  the  intervening  spaces,  whilst  others 
object  to  this  position  on  account  of  the  increased 
exposure  of  the  tower  itself  to  the  battering  ram. 
The  account  which  Thucydides  gives,  in  his  se- 
cond book,  of  the  siege  of  Plataeae,  is  an  inter- 
esting exhibition  of  the  state  of  the  science  of 
fortification  and  attack  at  the  period  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war.  Much  was  done  to  advance  it  by 
the  architects  and  engineers  of  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander and  his  successors.  The  rules  which  have 
been  established  by  the  time  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors may  be  seen  exhibited  in  detail  by  Vitruvius 
(i.  5),  and  the  writers  on  military  affairs,  and  il- 
lustrated by  the  remains  of  the  walls  of  Pompeii. 
(Pompeii,  vol.  i.  pp.  66,  &c)  The  system  may 
be  described  in  a  few  words  as  a  broad  terrace  of 
earth  (agger)  enclosed  between  two  battlemented 
walls  and  furnished  with  towers,  two,  three,  or 
more  stories  high,  communicating  by  arched  door- 
ways with  the  agger,  and  also  having  a  sally-port. 
These  tqwers  were  at  distances,  on  the  average, 
of  the  cast  of  a  javelin,  but  varying  according  to 
the  greater  or  less  exposure  of  each  part  of  the 
wall.     Respecting  the  gates,  see  Porta.     [P.  S.] 

M  U'SCULUS  was,  according  to  the  description 
of  Vegetius  (de  Re  Milit.  iv.  16),  one  of  the 
smaller  military  machines,  by  which  soldiers  in 
besieging  a  town  were  protected  while  engaged  in 
filling  up  the  ditches  round  the  besieged  place,  so 
that  the  moveable  towers  (turres  ambulatoriae)  of 
the  besiegers  might  be  able  to  approach  the  walls 
without  obstacle.  A  minute  description  of  a 
musculus  is  given  by  Caesar  (de  Bell.  Civ.  ii.  10, 
&c).  The  one  which  he  describes  was  nine  feet 
long,  and  was  constructed  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  —  Two  beams  of  equal  length  were  placed 
upon  the  ground  at  the  distance  of  four  feet  from 
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each  other,  and  upon  thein  were  fixed  little  pillars 
five  feet  high.  Their  top-ends  were  joined  by 
transverse  beams,  which  formed  a  gentle  slope  on 
either  side  of  the  roof  of  which  they  formed  the 
frame- work.  The  roof  was  then  entirely  covered 
with  pieces  of  wood,  two  feet  broad,  which  were 
fastened  with  metal  plates  and  nails.  Around  the 
edge  of  this  roof  square  pieces  of  wood,  four  cubits 
broad,  were  fixed  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  to- 
gether the  bricks  and  mortar  with  which  the 
musculus  was  then  covered.  But  that  these  mate- 
rials, which  were  intended  to  protect  the  musculus 
against  fire,  might  not  suffer  from  water,  the  bricks 
and  mortar  were  covered  with  skins  ;  and  that 
these  skins  again  might  not  suffer  from  the  fire  or 
stones  which  the  besieged  might  throw  upon  the 
musculus,  the  whole  was  covered  with  rags  of  cloth. 
The  whole  of  this  machine  was  constructed  under 
the  cover  of  a  vinea,  and  close  by  the  Roman 
tower.  At  a  moment  when  the  besieged  were  least 
expecting  any  attack,  the  musculus  was  moved  on 
against  the  wall  of  the  town.  The  men  engaged 
under  it  immediately  began  to  undermine  the  wall 
and  thus  to  make  a  breach  in  it ;  and  while  this 
work  was  going  on,  the  besiegers  kept  up  a  lively 
fight  with  the  besieged  in  order  to  prevent  them 
from  directing  their  attacks  against  the  musculus. 
(Compare  Caes.  de  Bell.  Civ.  iii.  80,  de  Bell.  Alex. 
1.)  The  musculus  described  by  Caesar  was  evi- 
dently designed  for  different  purposes  than  the  one 
mentioned  by  Vegetius,  and  the  former  appeal's  to 
have  been  only  a  smaller  but  a  more  indestructible 
kind  of  vinea  than  that  commonly  used.  (Lipsius, 
Poliorc.  i.  9 ;  Guichard,  Meinoires  Milit.  ii.  p.  58. 
tab.  2.)  [L.  S.] 

MUSEIA  (Moiio-em),  a  festival  with  contest! 
celebrated  at  Thespiae  in  Boeotia  in  honour  of  the 
Muses.  (Paus.  ix.  31.  §  3.)  It  was  held  every 
fifth  year  and  with  great  splendour.  (Plut.  Amator. 
p.  748,  p.)  From  Aeschines  (c.  Timarch.)  it  ap- 
pears that  there  was  also  a  festival  called  Museia, 
which  was  celebrated  in  schools.  [L.  S.] 

MUSE'UM  (Movo-eiov)  signified  in  general  a 
place  dedicated  to  the  Muses,  but  was  specially 
the  name  given  to  an  institution  at  Alexandria, 
founded  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  about  B.c.  280, 
for  the  promotion  of  learning  and  the  support  of 
learned  men.  (Athen.  v.  p.  203.)  We  learn  from 
Strabo  (xviii.  p.  794)  that  the  museum  formed 
part  of  the  palace,  and  that  it  contained  cloisters 
or  porticos  (7repiiraTos),  a  public  theatre  or  lecture- 
room  (4l-4Spa),  and  a  large  hall  (oTkos  n&yas), 
where  the  learned  men  dined  together.  The  mu- 
seum was  supported  by  a  common  fund,  supplied 
apparently  from  the  public  treasury  ;  and  tho 
whole  institution  was  under  the  superintendence 
of  a  priest,  who  was  appointed  by  the  king,  and 
after  Egypt  became  a  province  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, by  the  Caesar.  (Strabo,  I.  c.)  Botanical 
and  zoological  gardens  appear  to  have  been  at- 
tached to  the  museum.  (Philostr.  Apollon.  vi.  24  j 
Athen.  xiv.  p.  654.)  The  emperor  Claudius  added 
another  museum  to  this  institution.  (Suet.  Claud. 
42,  with  Casaubon's  note.) 

MU'SICA  (r)  novaiKij),  signified  in  general 
any  art  over  which  the  Muses  presided,  but  is  some- 
times employed  to  indicate  Music  in  the  modern 
acceptation  of  the  term.  1.  Greek.  In  compiling 
the  following  article  little  more  has  been  attempted 
than  to  give  an  outline  of  facts  which  rest  upon  posi- 
tive evidence,  and  at  the  same  time  to  present  then) 
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in  such  a  form  aa  to  serve  for  an  introduction  to  the 
original  sources.  Hence  it  necessarily  consists  in 
a  great  measure  of  technical  details,  which,  how- 
ever, can  present  no  difficulty  to  persons  acquainted 
with  the  first  elements  of  the  modern  theory ; 
and  nothing  has  been  said  in  the  way  of  deduction, 
except  in  one  or  two  cases  where  the  interest  of 
the  subject  and  the  apparent  probability  of  the 
conclusions  seemed  to  permit  it. 

The  term  'Apfioviicf}  was  used  by  the  Greek 
writers  to  denote  what  is  now  called  the  Science  of 
Music ;  fiovcrticii  having,  as  has  been  already  re- 
marked, a  much  wider  signification.  thpfxovtKi\ 
iffrtv  imffT-fjfM]  becopyTiK)}  Ka\  irpcucrtK^}  ttjs  rod 
Tipfioo-pevov  tyiitrews.  "Hpfiofffxevov  5e  £o~tw  to  £k 
<p06yywf  ku.\  StatTTTjfiaTwVf  irot&v  rd£iv  ex&VTwv, 
ffvyKeifJLevov.     (Euclid.  Int.  Harm.  p.  1.) 

The  following  sevenfold  division  of  the  subject, 
which  is  adopted  by  the  author  just  quoted,  as  well 
as  by  others,  will  be  partly  adhered  to  in  the  pre- 
sent article  :  —  I.  Of  Sounds  (irepl  (pBdyywv).  II. 
Of  Intervals  (irepl  haffrrifidraiv).  III.  Of  Genera 
(irepl  yeviav).  IV,  Of  Systems  (irepl  avaTTjfid' 
rwv).  V.  Of  Modes  (irepl  t<W).*  VI.  Of 
Transition  (irepl  fj,era€o\rjs).  VII.  Of  Composi- 
tion (irepl  fj,eA(nroii'as). 

A  sound  is  said  to  be  musical  when  it  has  a  de- 
terminate pitch  (rdais).  When  two  sounds  differ 
in  pitch,  one  is  said  to  be  more  acute  (o£tfs),  the 
other  more  grave  ( jSapiis)  :  or,  in  common  language, 
one  is  called  higher  and  the  other  lower.  The 
term  ifXfieXiis  applied  to  a  sound  either  signifies 
simply  that  it  is  capable  of  being  used  in  a  melody  ; 
or  relatively,  that  it  is  capable  of  being  used  in  the 
same  melody  with  some  other  sound  or  system  of 
Bounds  ;  the  latter  is  its  most  common  meaning. 

An  Interval  is  the  difference  or  rather  distance 
between  two  sounds  of  different  pitch.  When  we 
compare  the  intervals  between  two  pairs  of  sounds, 
we  judge  them  in  certain  cases  to  be  similar,  or 
equal.  If  the  more  acute  sound  of  one  of  them  be 
then  raised,  that  interval  is  said  to  become  greater 
than  the  other.  It  is  this  property  of  intervals 
(their  being  comparable  in  respect  of  magnitude) 
which  enables  us  to  classify  them,  and  enumerate 
their  several  kinds. 

Intervals  are  either  consonant  (o-ufxtywva)  or  dis- 
sonant ($id<pa>va),  according  as  the  two  sounds  may 
or  may  not  be  heard  at  the  same  time  without 
offending  the  ear.  (Eucl.  p.  8.)  Strictly  speaking 
it  is  impossible  to  define  the  limit  between  the  two 
classes,  and  this  seems  to  be  acknowledged  by  the 
later  writers,  who  distinguish  various  degrees  of 
consonance  and  dissonance.  Originally,  the  only 
intervals  reckoned  consonant  were  the  Octave  or 
eighth  (Zih  iraawv),  the  Fifth  (StA  irivre  or  Si1 
dgciwy),  the  Fourth  (SjA  rewdpatv  or  iruWa^), 
and  any  interval  produced  by  adding  an  octave  to 
one  of  these.  But  all  intervals  less  than  the  fourth, 
or  intermediate  between  any  two  of  those  just 
enumerated  (as  the  sixth,  tenth,  &c),  were  con- 
sidered as  dissonant.     The  principal  intervals,  less 
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*  ToVos  is  used  in  several  different  senses.  First 
it  signifies  degree  of  tension,  and  so  pitchy  whence 
its  application  to  denote  mode,  the  modes  being 
scales  which  differed  in  pitch :  and  then  it  is  taken 
for  result  of  tension ;  whence  its  meaning  as  the 
name  of  an  interval,  tone,  because  a  tone  is  the  in- 
terval through  which  the  voice  is  most  naturally 
raised  at  one  effort.  (See  Aristid.  p.  22  ;  Eucl.  19.) 


than  the  fourth,  employed  in  Greek  music  were 
the  double  tone  (Bitovov),  nearly  equal  to  the 
modern  major  third  ;  the  tone  and  half  (rpty](xtr6- 
viov),  nearly  the  same  as  the  minor  third ;  the 
tone  (t6vos),  equal  to  the  modern  major  tone  ;  the 
half  tone  (tkxitSviov)  and  the  quarter  tone  (Meats). 
(Eucl.  p.  8.)  Other  writers  speak  of  6/j.o^wvia  or 
unison,  avTt<f>a>via  or  the  consonance  of  the  octave, 
and  Trapatptovia  or  the  consonance  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth.  See  Arist.  Probl.  xix.  39,  and  Gaudentius, 
p.  11.  The  latter  author  considers  irapatfxvvta  to  he 
intermediate  between  consonance  and  dissonance, 
and  mentions  the  tritone  or  sharp  fourth  as  an  ex 
ample  of  it. 

If  two  strings,  perfectly  similar  except  in  lengm., 
and  stretched  by  equal  tensions,  be  made,  to  vi- 
brate, the  number  of  vibrations  performed  in  a 
given  time  by  each  is  inversely  proportional  to 
its  length  ;  and  the  interval  between  the  sounds 
produced  is  found  to  depend  only  on  the  ratio  oj 
the  lengths,  i.  e.  of  the  numbers  of  vibrations.  Thus 
if  the  ratio  be  £  the  interval  is  an  octave, 
if  „  §  „  a  fifth, 

if  „  £  „  a  fourth, 

if  „  f  „  a  major  tone. 

The  discovery  of  these  ratios  is  attributed,  pro- 
bably with  truth,  to  Pythagoras.  But  the  accounts 
of  the  experiments  by  which  he  established  them 
(see  Nicomachus,  p.  10)  are  plainly  false,  since 
they  contradict  the  known  fact  that  when  similar 
and  equal  strings  are  stretched  by  different  tensions, 
the  number  of  vibrations  are  as  the  square  roots  of 
the  tensions.  (See  WhewelTs  Dynamics,  part  ii. 
p.  331,  ed.  1834.) 

The  t6vos  or  tone  was  defined  to  be  the  dif- 
ference between  the  fourth  and  fifth  ;  so  that  the 
corresponding  ratio  would  be  determined  either  by 
experiment,  or  by  simply  dividing  £  by  ^. 

It  is  remarkable  that  each  of  the  four  ratios 
enumerated  above  is  supeiparticular*;  i.  e.  the  two 
terms  of  each  differ  from  one  another  by  unity. 
And  all  the  intervals  employed  in  the  modem 
theory  are  either  such  as  correspond  to  superpar- 
ticular  ratios,  or  are  produced  from  such  by  com- 
pounding them  with  the  octave.  Thus  the  ratio 
corresponding  to  the 

major  third         is   £ 

minor  third        „    £ 

minor  tone  „  -fa 

major  semitone  „  \% 
It  seems  therefore  extraordinary,  that  analogy 
should  not  have  led  at  once  to  the  discovery  at 
least  of  the  major  and  minor  third,  as  soon  as  the 
connection  between  intervals  and  ratios  had  been 
observed.  However  no  such  discovery  was  th?n 
made,  or  if  made  it  was  neglected  ;  and  this  affords 
at  once  an  explanation  of  the  fact  that  intervals 
less  than  the  fourth  were  reckoned  dissonant :  for 
the  Utovov,  or  double  major  tone,  is  greater  than 
the  true  consonant  major  third  (which  consists  of 
a  major  and  minor  tone)  by  an  interval  expressed 
by  the  ratio  f£  ;  a  difference  quite  sufficient  to  de- 


*  Euclid  seems  to  consider  no  intervals  conso- 
nant except  such  as  correspond  to  superparticular 
(4irtfi6pios)  or  multiple  (iro\\aw\a(rlwv)  ratios  ; 
the  latter  being  such  as  f,  £,  4,  &c.  On  this 
theory  the  octave  and  fourth  ($■)  would  be  dis- 
sonant, but  the  octave  and  fifth  (-J)  consonant, 
(See  Eucl,  Sect,  Can,  p.  24.) 
3d  3 
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stroy  the  consonance  of  the  interval.  In  fact,  when 
a  keyed  instrument  is  tuned  according  to  the  equal 
temperament,  the  major  thirds  are  too  great  by  an 
interval  little  more  than  half  of  this  (iff  nearly), 
and  yet  are  only  just  tolerable.  This  subject  is 
important,  because  it  bears  immediately  upon  the 
question  whether  harmony  was  used  in  the  Greek 
music. 

An  aggregate  of  two  or  more  intervals,  or  rather 
a  series  of  sounds  separated  from  one  another  by 
intervals,  constituted  a  system.  Systems  were 
named  from  the  number  of  sounds  which  they  com- 
prehended. Thus  an  octachord  was  a  system  of 
eight  sounds,  a  pentachord  of  five,  and  so  on  :  and 
usually,  though  not  necessarily,  the  number  of 
sounds  corresponded  to  the  interval  between  the 
two  extreme  sounds. 

The  fundamental  system  in  ancient  music  was 
the  tetrachord,  or  system  of  four  sounds,  of  which 
the  extremes  were  at  an  interval  of  a  fourth.  In 
modern  music  it  is  the  octachord,  and  comprehends 
an  octave  between  the  extremes.  The  important 
and  peculiar  property  of  the  latter  system,  namely, 
the  completeness  of  its  scale,  was  fully  understood, 
as  the  name  of  the  interval  Sta  ira<rav  sufficiently 
indicates  (see  also  Aristides,  pp.  16,  17),  but  it  was 
not  taken  in  theory  for  the  foundation  of  the  scale ; 
or  at  any  rate  was  considered  as  made  up  of  two 
etrachords. 

The  Genus  of  a  system  depended  upon  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  two  intermediate  sounds  of  the 
tetrachord.  The  Greek  musicians  used  three  Ge- 
nera :  — 

I.  The  Diatonic,  in  which  the  intervals  between 
the  four  sounds  were  (ascending),  semitone,  tone, 
tone :  — 


-h 


II.  The  Chromatic ;  semitone,  semitone,  tone, 
and  half :  — 


B^ 


£ 


III.  The    Enharmonic  ;    diesis,   diesis,   double 
tone :  — 


B=5 


(The  second  note  is  meant  to  represent  a  sound 
half  way  between  E  and  F,  for  which  the  modern 
system  supplies  no  notation.) 

Of  these  genera  the  Diatonic  was  allowed  to  be 
the  most  ancient  and  natural,  and  the  Enharmonic 
the  most  modern  and  difficult ;  the  latter  however 
seems  soon  to  have  become  the  favourite  with 
theorists  at  least,  for  Aristoxenus  complains  that  all 
writers  before  his  time  had  devoted  their  treatises 
almost  entirely  to  it,  to  the  neglect  of  the  two 
others.     (Aristox.  pp.  2  and  19.) 

The  only  difference  between  the  ancient  and 
modem  Diatonic  is,  that  in  the  former  all  the  tones 
are  major  tones,  whereas  in  the  latter,  according 
to  the  theory  generally  admitted,  major  and  minor 
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tones  occur  alternately.  (See  Crotch's  Elements 
of  Musical  Composition,  chap,  ix.)  The  interval 
called  a  semitone  in  the  above  descriptions  is 
therefore  strictly  neither  equal  to  the  modern  major 
semitone,  nor  to  half  a  major  tone,  but  the  ear 
would  hardly  appreciate  the  difference  in  melody. 

Besides  these  genera,  certain  Colours  (x/wJeu)  or 
specific  modifications  of  them  are  enumerated. 
(Eucl.  p.  10.) 

The  Enharmonic  had  only  one  XP^S  namely, 
the  genus  itself  as  described  above  :  it  is  commonly 
called  simply  apfiovta. 

The  Chromatic  had  three  :  1st.  XP"P<*  roviaiov, 
or  simply  XP"^0*  the  same  as  the  genus  ;  2nd. 
Xpwjua  rjfitdMov,  in  which  intervals  of  three-eighths 
of  a  tone  were  substituted  for  the  two  semitones  ; 
3rd.  XP&Y*0  juaAcwcdV,  in  which  intervals  of  one 
third  of  a  tone  were  similarly  employed. 

The  Diatonic  had  two  XP^ai  '•  1st-  8k£tqmw 
(tvutovov,  or  simply  SiaTovou,  the  same  as  the 
genus  ;  2nd.  Sidrovov  juaAa/toV,  in  which  an  in- 
terval of  three-fourths  of  a  tone  was  substituted  for 
the  second  semitone  (ascending). 

The  following  table  will  exhibit  at  one  view 
the  intervals  between  the  sounds  of  the  tetrachord, 
taken  in  the  ascending  order,  according  to  each  of 
these  xp&ai->  the  tone  being  represented  by  unity, 
and  two  tones  and  a  half  being  supposed  to  make 
up  a  fourth,  a  supposition  which  is  not  exactly 
true,  but  is  commonly  adopted  by  the  ancient 
writers  as  sufficiently  accurate  for  their  purpose. 
(See  Eucl.  Sectio  Canonis  Tfteor.  xv.) 

I.  Diatonic     ...   1.  Zidrovov  (vvvtopov)  i,  1,  1. 

2.  Zidrovov  iia.\a.K.6v  .  ■£,  £,  |. 

II.  Chromatic   .  .  1.  xp^a  (TowaW)   .  £.  £,  ■£. 

2.  XWa  W^Mov     .  I,  I,  I. 

3.  jfP&fia  fxa\atc6v     .  £,  £,  y . 

III.  Enharmonic     .     apfiovia £,  ^,  2. 

There  seems  to  be  little  evidence  that  any  of 
the  XP^al  were  practically  used,  except  the  three 
principal  ones,  Sidrovoy,  xpfyus  appovla.  But  it 
would  be  wrong  to  conclude  hastily  that  the  others 
would  be  impossible  in  practice,  or  necessarily  un- 
pleasing.  In  the  soft  Diatonic  for  instance,  the 
interval  which  is  roughly  described  as  five-fourths 
of  a  tone  would  be  greater  than  a  major  tone,  but 
less  than  a  minor  third  ;  now  there  are  two  in- 
tervals of  this  kind  corresponding  to  the  superpar- 
ticular  ratios  -®-  and  £,  which  ought  therefore  by 
analogy  to  be  consonant,  or  at  any  rate  capable  of 
being  employed  as  well  as  the  tone  and  semitone  ; 
and  although  they  are  not  used  in  modern  music, 
or  at  least  not  admitted  in  theory  *,  nothing  but 
experiment  can  determine  how  far  the  ear  might 
become  accustomed  to  them.  If  this  view  be  cor- 
rect, the  intervals  of  the  tetrachord  in  the  Stdrovov 
fxahaKdv  would  probably  correspond  to  the  ratios 
if»  -rib  h  an^L  similar  considerations  might  be  ap- 
plied to  the  other  XP^ai* 

The  four  sounds  of  the  tetrachord  were  distin- 
guished by  the  following  names  :  {/irdrij  (sc.  X°P^) 
was  the  lowest ;  v4)tv\  or  vedri}  the  highest ;  -napv- 

*  See  Smith's  Harmonics,  sect.  iv.  art.  10.  These 
intervals  exist  in  the  natural  scales  of  the  horn, 
trumpet,  &c\,  and  are  in  fact  used,  instead  of  the 
minor  third  and  tone,  in  the  harmony  of  the  domi- 
nant seventh,  both  by  stringed  instruments  and 
voices  when  unaccompanied  by  tempered  instru 
mente. 
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v&tti  the  lowest  but  one,  and  Trapaviyn\  the  highest 
but  one.  IlapaWJTTj  was  also  frequently  called 
\iXav6s,  probably  because  in  some  ancient  instru- 
ment the  corresponding  string  was  struck  by  the 
forefinger  ;  and  Trapmrdrtj  was  afterwards  called 
rpirT]  in  certain  cases.  These  names  were  used  in 
all  the  genera  ;  but  the  name  of  the  genus  was 
commonly  added  to  Kixavbs  (thus  Ai^ai/os  Siarovoy, 
XpuiiariKfy  or  ^apjueVtos),  perhaps  because  the 
position  of  this  sound  with  respect  to  vtt&tt)  and 
vt\Tti  is  what  chiefly  determines  the  cJiaracter  of 
the  genus.  When  the  two  lowest  intervals  of  the 
tetrachord  taken  together  were  less  than  the  re- 
maining one,  those  two  were  said  to  form  a  con- 
densed interval  (to/ci/oV).  Thus  the  interval  be- 
tween {nrdrTj  and  \t\av6s  is  ttvkv6s  in  the  En- 
harmonic and  Chromatic  genera.  The  three  sounds 
of  the  irvKvhv  v/ere  sometimes  called  PapvnvKv6s, 
fi€ffoirvKv6s  and  6£uwvkv6s,  and  sounds  which  did 
not  belong  to  a  itmviv  were  called  amvKvol. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  tetrachord 
could  long  continue  to  furnish  the  entire  scale  used 
in  practice,  though  it  was  always  considered  as  the 
element  of  the  more  comprehensive  systems  which 
gradually  came  into  use.  The  theory  of  the  genera, 
as  has  been  seen,  required  only  the  tetrachord  for 
its  full  development,  though  it  certainly  could  not 
have  been  invented  till  after  the  enlargement  of 
the  scale. 

Terpander  is  said  to  have  invented  the  seven- 
stringed  lyre  (Eucl.  p.  19),  which  seems  not  to 
have  been  obsolete  in  Pindar's  time  (Pytli.  ii.  70) ; 
its  scale  consisted  of  an  octave  with  one  sound 
omitted.  (Arist.  Prob.  xix.  7,  25,  32.)  The  ad- 
dition of  this  omitted  sound  (attributed  to  Lycaon 
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or  Pythagoras),  would  give  an  octachordal  lyre 
with  a  complete  octave  for  its  scale.  And  an  in- 
strument called  magadis,  which  must  have  had  a 
still  greater  compass,  was  very  early  known,  and 
is  said  to  have  had  twenty  strings  as  used  by 
Anacreon.  (See  Bb'ckh,  de  Metr.  Pind.  lib.  iii. 
cap.  7,  11.) 

When  two  tetrachords  were  joined  so  that  the 
highest  sound  of  one  served  also  for  the  lowest  of 
the  other,  they  were  said  to  be  conjunct  ffvvnp.- 
Iifva).  But  if  the  highest  sound  of  one  were  a 
tone  lower  than  the  lowest  of  the  other,  they  were 
called  diyunct  (SiefewyjusVa),  thus 

B  C  D  E  F  G  A      conjunct. 

E  F  GAB  CD  E  disjunct. 

In  the  latter  case  the  tone  (between  A  and  B) 
which  separates  them  was  called  toVos  StafeuKTi- 
k6s.    (Eucl.  p.  17.) 

A  hendecachordal  system,  consisting  of  three 
tetrachords,  of  which  the  middle  one  was  conjunct 
with  the  lower  but  disjunct  from  the  upper,  thus 

BCDEFGABCDE, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  used  about  the  time  of 
Pericles.  (Bb'ckh.)  In  such  a  system  the  lowest 
tetrachord  was  called  (jiTpdxop^ov)  uiraiw,  the 
middle  fxs<ra>v,  and  the  highest  Sie^evyfievtay. 
Afterwards  a  single  sound  (called  irpoff\a^€av6- 
/iecos)  was  added  at  an  interval  of  a  tone  below 
the  lowest  of  imaruy,  and  a  conjunct  tetrachord 
(called  inrepSo\aiwp)  was  added  above.  And  thus 
arose  a  system  of  two  complete  octaves, 


m 


?=£ 


j=£g=£ 


if^ 


5f 


which  was  called  the  greater  perfect  system.  An- 
other system,  called  the  smaller  perfect  system,  was 
composed   of    three   conjunct   tetrachords,   called 


H- 


m 


5S 


iiE^E 


inraray,  platey,  and  avvripfitvuv,  with  Trpixrlo). 
Savo/ieyos,  thus, 


•-^ 


eH 


and  these  two  together  constituted  the  immutable 
system  ((ruarfifxa  afterd§o\ov)  described  by  all  the 
writers  later  than  Aristoxenus,  and  probably  known 
to  him.  (Eucl.  p.  1 7.) 

The  sounds  in  these  systems  were  named  in  the 
way  before  described,  the  names  of  the  tetrachord 
only  being  added,  and  f*.4<rr)  and  irapafieay}  being 
substituted  for  rfiTif  fi4(rav  and  ujtgJttj  Stefevy- 
(i4vwv  respectively.  Thus,  taking  the  sounds  in 
the  ascending  order, 

A     irpoff\afjiSav6fJievos 

B     inrdrT)  vwarSiy 

C     ica.pvna.TTi  vwaruy      J  ,       » 

I)     XtYavbs  virarwv  V      t        ? 

Ec   j         ,  I       uTraT&w. 

VJrd.T7}  fltffUV  J 

F     irapvirdrri  (liawv         \ 

(j     Mxavbs  /a4<twv  J-T.  ii4<rwv. 

A    /«Vjj  j 


So  far  the  sounds  are  common  to  the  greater  and 
smaller  systems.     Then  follow,  in  the  greater, 

B     irapafd.4tT7j 

C     Tplrij  dic{evyn4wtv  *.         , 

D     irapapfirn  Sie&iry^W      'r-  *«C«W«'«''. 

E     vr)rt\  dte^€vyfi4v(cv  •- 

F     Tplrt]  virep6o\aiav  t 

G     iroparijnj  tWcpgoAaW      ■T-  meP^o\a.lu>v. 

A     vfiTTj  inrepSoKaiav 

The  interval  between  i>.4o-n  and  irapn/ue'in)  is  a 
tone.  But  in  the  smaller  system  fiiai)  serves  also 
for  the  lowest  sound  of  the  tetrachord  ffvvnuuevuv 
which  terminates  the  scale,  thus 

A    ju^rn 
6B     TplrTj  ovvquiiivav. 
C     irapwfiTTi  own/upe'cuy. 
D    trtfri\  Twrmftiyav. 
So  4 
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In  adapting  the  modern  notation  to  these  scales, 
we  have  represented  them  in  the  Diatonic  genus ; 
but  the  same  arrangement  of  the  tetrachords  was 
adopted  in  the  others.  Those  sounds  of  the  im- 
mutable system  which  were  the  same  in  all  the 
genera,  namely,  irpo(rKafiSav6fj.^vo^  vwdTT)  wTrarwy, 
u7raT7j  ^.€(TQ)i/,  jU€(T77,  irapafieai],  vJjtt}  avvy/j./jievtav, 
vfjTT)  Bu^evyixeveaj/9  and  Wjttj  vTrep€o\aiuv9  were 
called  fixed  (eo*T6JTes),  being  in  fact,  except  the 
first,  the  extreme  sounds  of  the  several  tetrachords. 
The  rest,  being  the  intermediate  sounds,  on  the 
position  of  which  the  genus  depended,  were  called 
movable  (icivoi/fievot). 

MeV?7  was  certainly  considered  a  sort  of  key  note 
to  the  whole  system  (see  Arist.  Probl.  xix.  20), 
and  Trpoa\afj.6av6fj.€uos  was  added  to  complete  the 
octave  below  pear/.  (Aristides,  p.  10.)  This  ad- 
dition is  supposed  to  have  been  made  later  than 
the  time  of  Plato,  but  earlier  than  Aristoxenus. 
(Bockh.) 

The  greater  of  the  two  systems  thus  described 
appears  to  have  superseded  the  other  in  practice ; 
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in  fact  it  is  evidently  the  most  natural  of  the  two. 
But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  it  was  necessarily 
used  in  its  complete  form  as  the  scale  of  any  in- 
strument ;  it  was  rather  a  theoretical  canon  by 
which  the  scales  really  employed  were  constructed. 
With  regard  to  its  fitness  for  use,  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  in  the  Diatonic  genus  the  effect  of  such 
a  system  would  not  perceptibly  differ,  so  long  as 
melody  only  was  required,  from  that  of  the  corre- 
sponding notes  (given  above)  as  played  on  a  mo- 
dern instrument  with  or  without  temperament. 
The  Chromatic  scale  is  quite  unlike*  anything 
now  employed  ;  and  though  it  was  not  considered 
the  most  difficult,  was  certainly  the  least  natural 
(Texvuctirutrov  oe  to  XP^MS  Aristides,  p.  19.) 
But  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  decided  judgment  of 
its  merits,  without  a  much  greater  knowledge  of 
the  rules  of  composition  than  seems  now  attainable. 
The  effect  of  the  Enharmonic  must  have  been 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  Diatonic,  supposing 
\tX<wbs  to  be  left  out  in  each  tetrachord,  thus : 


33EE 


E 


Indeed  Plutarch  relates,  on  the  authority  of  Aris- 
toxenus, that  Olympus  was  led  to  the  invention  of 
this  genus  by  observing  that  a  peculiar  and  beau- 
tiful character  was  given  to  melody  when  certain 
notes  of  the  scale,  and  particularly  \ix<wbs,  were 
left  out  (See  Plutarch's  Dialogue  on  Music;  Mem. 
de  VAcad.  des  Inscriptions,  vol.  x.  1 26.)  It  is 
therefore  most  probable  that  this  was  the  original 
form  of  the  Enharmonic  scale,  and  that  it  was  more 
ancient  than  the  highly  artificial  Chromatic.  In 
this  form  it  would  be  both  natural  and  easy.  But 
afterwards,  when  additional  sounds  were  inter- 
posed between  B  and  C,  E  and  F,  it  would  of 
course  become,  as  it  is  always  described,  the  most 
difficult  of  all  the  Genera,  without  however  ceasing 
to  be  natural  :  for  these  additional  sounds  could 
certainly  be  neither  used  by  a  composer  nor  exe- 
cuted by  a  singer  as  essential  to  the  melody,  but 
must  rather  have  been  introduced  as  passing  or 
ornamental  notes,  so  that  the  general  effect  of  the 
genus  would  remain  much  the  same  as  before. 
The  assertion  of  Aristoxenus  (see  pp.  28,  S3)  that 
no  voice  could  execute  more  than  two  quarter  tones 
in  succession,  evidently  supports  this  view.*  Thus 
the  Enharmonic  would  derive  its  distinctive  cha- 
racter more  from  the  largeness  of  the  highest  in- 
terval of  the  tetrachord  than  from  the  smallness  of 
the  two  others.  Aristoxenus  (p.  23)  expressly 
mentions  the  important  influence  which  the  magni- 
tude of  the  interval  between  \ixav6s  and  vi)Tri 
had  upon  the  character  of  the  genus,  and  blames 
the  musicians  of  his  own  time  for  their  propensity 
to  diminish  this  interval  for  the  sake  of  sweetness 
{tovtov  S'  a^Tiov  to  j8oi/Aeo-0ai  yXvKalvtiv  aei). 
That  a  peculiar  character  really  is  given  to  a 
melody  by  the  occurrence  of  a  larger  interval  than 
usual  between  certain  sounds  of  the  scale,  is  a  well 
known  fact,  exemplified  in  many  national  airs,  and 


*  Compare  what  is  said  (.Aristid.  p.  28)  of  the 
j  are  use  of  intervals  of  three  and  Jive  quarter  tones. 


easily  proved  by  the  popular  experiment  of  playing 
on  the  black  keys  only  of  a  pianoforte.+ 

The  Genus  of  a  system  was  determined,  as  has 
been  explained,  by  the  magnitude  of  certain  of  its 
intervals.  The  species  (eJSos)  depended  upon  the 
order  of  their  succession.  Hence,  supposing  no 
system  to  be  used  which  was  not  similar  to  some 
part  of  the  triiffrt\fxa.  a/JLeTdGohov,  every  system 
would  have  as  many  species  as  it  had  intervals, 
and  no  more.  (Eucl.  p.  14.) 

The  tetrachord,  for  example,  had  three  species 
in  each  genus  thus  (Diatonic), 

1st.  i   1,  1.     2nd.  1,  i,  1.     3rd.  1,  1,  J. 
(where  1  stands  for  a  tone). 

The  species  of  a  system  was  often  described  by 
indicating  two  sounds  of  the  o'iffr'qfj.a  afi£Td6o\ov 
between  which  a  similar  one  might  be  found.  Of 
the  seven  species  of  the  Octachord,  the  first  was 
exemplified  by  the  octave  comprehended  between 
inraTTj  inrarwy  and  irapafxiar) :  the  second  by  that 
between  irapvirdT-q  {nraTav  and  rpWi\  Siefevype- 
voiv:  and  so  on.  The  order  of  the  intervals  in 
these  seven  species  would  be  as  follows  in  the 
Diatonic  genus  (ascending) : 

1st.  1,  1,  I,  I,  1,  1,  1 
2nd.  1,  1,  i,  1,  1,  1,  i 
3rd.    1,     J,     1,     1,     1,    J,     1 


*  The.  modern  minor  scale,  A,  B,  C,  D  E,  1 F, 
U  G,  A,  can  hardly  be  considered  an  exception  to 
this  assertion,  for  its  essential  character,  as  now 
used,  depends  so  little  upon  the  Chromatic  interval 
between  F  and  t  G,  that  this  peculiarity  is  usually 
got  rid  of  in  melody  by  raising  the  F  or  lowering 
the  tt  G,  according  to  circumstances.  Hence  the 
popular  but  incorrect  way  of  representing  the 
ascending  and  descending  minor  scales.  (See 
Dehn,  Tlieoretiscli-praklisehe  Harmonielehre,  pp.  67, 
68.) 

t  See  Burney,  voL  i.  p.  27,  on  the  Old  Enlmr- 
monic. 
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4th.  £,     1,     I,     1,    £,  1,  1 

5th.   1,     1,     1,    *,     1,  1,  £ 

6th.   1,     1,    fc     1,     1,  £,  1 

7th.   1,    £,     1,     1,    i,  1,  1 

This  distinction  of  species  is  important,  "because 
it  formed  originally  the  chief  difference  between  the 
modes  (t6vol).  Unfortunately  there  are  no  means 
of  determining  what  was  the  real  difference  be- 
tween melodies  written  in  these  several  scales  ;  and 
the  difficulty  of  forming  any  probable  hypothesis 
on  this  subject  is  increased  by  what  is  said  of  fietTTj 
in  the  passage  quoted  above  from  the  Aristotelic 
Problemata.  Tlavra  yhp  rh  xprjo'Ta  /leAij  TroAAa- 
Kts  T7?  {J,e<rri  XPWTaii  Ka^  ""GO'Tes  ol  ayaBol  ironjTal 
irvKva  irpbs  t^v  &to"f\v  aTrcwrwtn,  kUv  cwre'A.- 
0w<n,  ra%h  iiravcpxovrat)  irpbs  Se  &?0^r}v  ottrtos 
ovfiefiiav.  For  since  the  position  of  fiecvi  was  de- 
termined (Euclid,  p.  18)  by  the  intervals  adjacent 
to  it,  any  series  of  sounds  beginning  or  ending  with 
fkifff]  would  give  a  system  always  of  the  same 
species.  Possibly  the  author  of  the  Problemata 
does  not  use  the  term  /*eo7j  in  the  same  sense  as 
Euclid. 

However  it  is  certain  that  the  seven  species  of 
the  Octachord  above  described  were  anciently 
(faro  r&v  apxatuv,  Euclid,  p.  15)  denoted  by  the 
names  Mixolydian,  Lydian,  Phrygian,  Dorian, 
Hypolydian,  Hypophrygian,  and  Hypodorian ;  and 
it  seems  likely  that  they  always  differed  in  pitch 
as  well  as  species,  the  Mixolydian  being  the  highest, 
and  the  Hypodorian  the  lowest.  Hence  it  is  con- 
jectured that  there  were  originally  only  three 
modes,  corresponding  to  the  three  species  of  tetra- 
chord,  and  that  these  were  the  Dorian,  Phrygian, 
and  Lydian  ;  because  the  Octachord  in  each  of 
these  three  modes  is  made  up  of  two  similar  dis- 
junct tetrachords,  which  are  of  the  first  species  in 
the  Dorian,  the  second  in  the  Phrygian,  and  the 
third  in  the  Lydian. 

Aristides  describes  also  six  enharmonic  modes 
of  very  ancient  origin  (aJs  ol  irdvu  ira.Xcu6Ta.Tot 
irpbs  Tcts  apfj-ovtas  K^xprjVTai,  p.  21)  consisting  of 
different  species  of  octachords,  and  quotes  the  well 
known  passage  in  Plato  (Rep.  iii.  c.  10)  as  refer- 
ring to  them.  The  order  of  the  intervals  is  given 
as  follows  (see  the  notes  of  Meibomius  upon  the 
passage) :  — 

Lydian    .     .   *,  2,  1,  J,  fc  2,  \. 

Dorian     .     .    1,  *,  i,  2,  1,  \,  \,     2. 

Phrygian      .    ],  £,  J,  2,  I,  i,  },     1. 

Iastian     .     .    },  \,  2,  l£,  1. 

Mixolydian  .   £,  *,  1,  1,  \,  \,  3. 

Syntonolydian  ^,  £,  2,  1£,  2. 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  scales  do  not  all 
comprehend  exactly  an  octave  ;  and  none  of  them 
except  the  Lydian  is  coincident  with  any  part  of 
the  crdffTTjfia  afi€Ta€o\ov*  None  of  them  is  de- 
cidedly unnatural,  except  perhaps  the  Mixolydian. 
Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  recognise  their  charac- 
ters as  described  by  Plato,  in  the  absence  of  exam- 
ples of  their  application  in  actual  melody.  Their 
principal  interest  therefore  consists  in  the  evidence 
which  they  afford  of  the  antiquity  of  enharmonic 
systems,  i,  e.  of  systems  formed  by  omitting  certain 
sounds  of  the  diatonic  scale.     For  unless  we  take 
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Ill 


*  That  systems  were  not  ahoays  restricted  to 
the  immutable  form  is  proved  by  what  Euclid  says 
of  compound  systems,  with  more  than  one  fieo-q. 


this  view  of  them,  and  consider  the  quarter  tones 
as  unessential  additions,  it  seems  quite  impossible 
to  understand  how  they  could  be  used  at  all. 

The  difference  of  species,  considered  as  the 
characteristic  distinction  of  modes,  is  evidently 
spoken  of  as  a  thing  antiquated  and  obsolete,  not 
only  by  Aristides  (who  was  certainly  later  than 
Cicero,  see  p.  70),  but  also  by  Euclid.  As  to 
Aristoxenus,  the  fragments  which  remain  of  his 
writings  contain  no  allusion  to  such  a  distinction 
at  all.  In  his  time  it  appears  that  the  number 
of  modes  was  thirteen  ;  and  later  writers  reckon 
fifteen.  (Euclid,  p.  19  ;  Aristid.  pp.  23, 24.)  The 
descriptions  of  these  fifteen  modern  modes  are  very 
scanty,  but  they  indicate  pretty  plainly  that  they 
were  nothing  more  than  transpositions  of  the 
greater  perfect  system ;  their  names  were  Hypo- 
dorian, Hypoiastian,  Hypophrygian,  Hypoaeolian, 
Hypolydian,  Dorian,  Iastian,  Phrygian,  Aeolian, 
Lydian,  Mixolydian,  Hyperiastian,  Hyperphrygian, 
Hyperaeolian,  Hyperlydian.  The  Hypodorian  was 
the  lowest  in  pitch,  and  the  Trpoo-KafiSavSfAevot  of 
the  others  were  successively  higher  by  a  semitone ; 
and  only  that  part  of  each  scale  was  used  which 
was  within  the  compass  of  the  voice.  It  seems 
likely  that  the  ancient  modes  mentioned  by  Euclid, 
and  described  above,  consisting  of  octachords  taken, 
as  regards  their  species,  from  different  parts  of  the 
triWijjua  afAGTti€o\ov9  would,  as  regards  pitch,  be 
each  bo  placed  as  to  lie  between  fara-Tr)  fxeo-wv  and 
vfjTTj  $iefcvyfj,4j/a)v  of  the  modern  mode  of  the 
same  name.  For  they  certainly  did  always  differ 
in  pitch,  as  the  name  toVos  shows ;  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  their  relative  position  was 
ever  changed  :  the  system  of  notation,  moreover, 
confirms  this  supposition.  But  for  details  on  this 
subject  we  must  refer  to  the  dissertation  of  Bockh 
(iii.  8),  where  it  is  treated  at  length.  The  only 
important  results,  however,  are,  first,  that  the 
modes  did  anciently  differ  in  species;  secondly, 
that  in  process  oi  time  this  difference  either  disap- 
peared entirely,  or  ceased  to  be  their  distinguishing 
mark  ;  and,  thirdly,  that  their  general  pitch  was 
always  different  The  ideas  conveyed  by  these 
general  assertions  of  the  real  character  and  effect 
of  the  Greek  music  are  excessively  vague  and  un- 
satisfactory ;  but  an  examination  into  particulars 
does  not  tend  to  make  them  at  all  more  definite 
or  clear. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  different  rhythms 
and  degrees  of  slowness  or  quickness,  as  well  as 
different  metres  and  styles  of  poetry,  would  soon 
be  appropriated  to  the  modes,  so  as  to  accord  with 
their  original  musical  character  ;  and  these  dif- 
ferences would  in  time  naturally  supersede  the  old 
distinction  of  species,  and  come  to  be  looked  on  as 
tlieir  characteristic  marks  ;  so  that  at  length  all 
the  species  might  even  be  used  in  each  mode,  for 
the  sake  of  additional  variety.  With  regard  to 
the  poetry,  indeed,  it  is  certain  that  particular 
measures  were  considered  appropriate  to  different 
modes  (Plat.  Leg.  ii.  p.  670),  and  it  has  even 
been  attempted  to  divide  Pindar's  Odes  into 
Dorian,  Aeolian,  and  Lydian.  (Bb'ckh,  iii.  15.) 
The  rhythm  of  the  music  must  have  depended 
chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  upon  that  of  the  words,  or 
else  have  been  of  a  very  simple  and  uniform 
character,  since  there  is  no  mention  of  a  notation 
for  it  as  distinct  from  the  metre  of  the  poetry. 
Probably,  therefore,  nothing  like  the  modern 
system  of  musical  rhythm  existed  j  and  if  so,  this 
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must  have  formed  one  of  the  most  essential  points 
of  difference  hetween  the  ancient  and  modem 
music.  How  the  rhythm  of  mere  instrumental 
music  was  regulated,  or  what  variety  it  admitted, 
does  not  appear.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  to 
believe  that  music  without  words  was  practised  to 
any  extent,  though  it  was  certainly  known  ;  for 
Plato  speaks  with  disapprobation  of  those  who 
used  fi4\os  teal  f>v6(j.bv  &vev  pi}fj.dray,  tyiKy 
KiBapicet  re  /col  av\-f)(T€i  -npocxp^^vot  {Leg.  ii. 
p.  669),  and  others  mention  it.     (Bockh,  iii.  11.) 

On  the  two  last  of  the  heads  enumerated  in 
dividing  the  whole  subject,  very  little  real  inform- 
ation can  be  obtained.  In  fact  they  could  not  be 
intelligibly  discussed  without  examples,  a  method 
of  illustration  which' unfortunately  is  never  em- 
ployed by  the  ancient  writers.  MeraSoA^  was  the 
transition  from  one  genus  to  another,  from  one 
system  to  another  (as  from  disjunct  to  conjunct  or 
vice  versbV),  from  one  mode  to  another,  or  from  one 
style  of  melody  to  another  (Euclid.  20),  and  the 
change  was  made  in  the  same  way  as  in  modern 
modulation  (to  which  fj.eTa6o\r}  partly  corresponds), 
viz.  by  passing  through  an  intermediate  stage,  or 
using  an  element  common  to  the  two  extremes  be- 
tween which  the  transition  was  to  take  place.  (See 
Euclid.  21.) 

MeKoirod'a,  or  composition,  was  the  application 
or  use  of  all  that  has  been  described  under  the  pre- 
ceding heads.  This  subject,  which  ought  to  have 
been  the  most  interesting  of  all,  is  treated  of  in 
such  a  very  unsatisfactory  way  that  one  is  almost 
forced  to  suspect  that  only  an  exoteric  doctrine  is 
contained  in  the  works  which  have  come  down  to 
us.  On  composition  properly  so  called,  there  is 
nothing  but  an  enumeration  of  different  kinds  of 
sequence  of  notes,  viz. :  —  1.  a.ytayi\,  in  which  the 
sounds  followed  one  another  in  a  regular  ascending 
or  descending  order  ;  2.  ttKokJi,  in  which  intervals 
were  taken  alternately  ascending  and  descending  ; 
3.  Trerrela,  or  the  repetition  of  the  same  sound 
several  times  successively ;  4.  rovf),  in  which  the 
same  sound  was  sustained  continuously  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  (Eucl.  22.)  Besides  this  division, 
there  are  several  classifications  of  melodies,  made  on 
different  principles. '  Thus  they  are  divided  accord- 
ing to  genus,  into  Diatonic,  &c. ;  according  to  mode, 
into  Dorian,  Phrygian,  &c. ;  according  to  system, 
into  grave,  acute,  and  intermediate  (CnraToetdTis, 
VTjroetS'fjs,  juetroeiS^s).  This  last  division  seems 
merely  to  refer  to  the  general  pitch  of  the  melody; 
yet  each  of  the  three  classes  is  said  to  have  a  dis- 
tinct turn  (rp6wos),  the  grave  being  tragic,  the 
acute  nomic  (yofiiK6s),  and  the  intermediate  di- 
thyramhic.  Again  melody  is  distinguished  by  its 
tkaracter  (%6o$),  of  which  three  principal  kinds  are 
mentioned,  SiatrraA/nKoV,  avaTaKrtKov,  and  yav- 
XootikoV,  and  these  terms  are  respectively  explained 
to  mean  aptitude  for  expressing  a  magnanimous 
and  heroic,  or  low  and  effeminate,  or  calm  and  re- 
fined character  of  mind.  Other  subordinate  classes 
are  named,  as  the  erotic,  epithalamian,  comic,  and 
encomiastic.  (Euclid.  21;  Aristid.  29.)  No  account 
is  given  of  the  formal  peculiarities  of  the  melodies 
distinguished  by  these  different  characters,  so  that 
what  is  said  of  them  merely  excites  our  curiosity 
without  tending  in  the  least  to  satisfy  it. 

The  most  ancient  system  of  notation  appears  to 
have  consisted  merely  in  the  appropriation  of  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  to  denote  the  different 
sounds  of  the  scale  ;  and  the  only  alteration  made 
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in  it  was  the  introduction  of  new  signs  formed  bv 
accenting  letters,  or  inverting,  distorting,  and  mu- 
tilating them  in  various  ways,  as  the  compass  of 
the  scale  was  enlarged.  A  great,  and  seemingly 
unnecessary,  complexity  was  caused  by  the  use 
of  two  different  signs  for  each  sound  ;  one  for  the 
voice,  and  the  other  for  the  instrument.  These 
two  signs  were  written  one  above  the  other  imme- 
diately over  the  syllable  to  which  they  belonged. 
They  are  given  by  several  of  the  Greek  writers, 
but  most  fully  by  Alypius.  The  instrumental 
signs  appear  to  have  been  chosen  arbitrarily;  at 
least  no  law  is  now  discoverable  in  them :  but  the 
vocal  (which  were  probably  more  ancient)  follow 
an  evident  order.  The  sounds  of  the  middle  part 
of  the  scale  are  denoted  by  the  letters  of  the  Ionian 
alphabet  (attributed  to  Simonides)  taken  in  their 
natural  order ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  these 
signs  would  be  just  sufficient  for  the  sounds  com- 
prised in  the  six  modes  supposed  to  be  the  most 
ancient,  if  the  compass  of  each  were  an  octave  and 
they  were  pitched  at  intervals  of  a  semitone  above 
one  another.  Accented  or  otherwise  altered  letters 
are  given  to  the  higher  and  lower  sounds.  To 
learn  the  system  perfectly  must  have  required 
considerable  labour,  though  its  difficulty  has  been 
much  exaggerated  by  some  modern  writers.  (See 
Bockh,  iii.  9.)  A  few  specimens  of  Greek  melody 
expressed  in  the  ancient  notation  have  come  down 
to  us.  An  account  of  them  may  be  found  in  Bur- 
ney  (vol.  i.  p.  83),  where  they  are  given  in  modern 
notes  with  a  conjectural  rhythm.  The  best  of 
them  may  also  be  seen  in  Bockh  (iii.  12)  with  a 
different  rhythm.  It  is  composed  to  the  words  of 
the  first  Pythian,  and  is  supposed  by  Bockh  to  be 
certainly  genuine,  and  to  belong  to  a  time  earlier 
than  the  fifteen  modes.  Its  merits  have  been  very 
variously  estimated  ;  probably  the  best  that  can  be 
said  of  it  is  that  no  certain  notion  can  now  be  ob- 
tained of  its  real  effect  as  anciently  performed. 

It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  dispute  whether 
the  ancients  practised  "harmony,  or  music  in  parts. 
We  believe  there  are  no  sufficient  grounds  for  sup- 
posing that  they  did.  The  following  are  the  facts 
usually  appealed  to  on  each  side  of  the  question. 
In  the  first  place,  the  writers  who  professedly 
treat  of  music  make  no  mention  whatever  of  such 
a  practice  ;  this  omission  constitutes  such  a  very 
strong  prima  facie  evidence  against  it,  that  it  must 
have  settled  the  question  at  once  but  for  supposed 
positive  evidence  from  other  sources  on  the  other 
side.  It  is  true  that  fiehoirod'a,  which  might  have 
been  expected  to  hold  a  prominent  place  in  a  theo- 
retical work,  is  dismissed  very  summarily ;  but 
still  when  the  subjects  which  ought  to  be  explained 
are  enumerated,  /xe\oiroiia  is  mentioned  with  as 
much  respect  as  any  other,  whilst  harmony  is  en- 
tirely omitted.  In  fact  there  seems  to  be  no  Greek 
word  to  express  it ;  for  apfiovla  signifies  a  well 
ordered  succession  of  sounds  (see  Burney,  i.  1 3 1 ),  and 
o-vjxipiovia  only  implies  the  concord  between  a  single 
pair  of  sounds,  without  reference  to  succession. 
That  the  Greek  musicians  were  acquainted  with 
ffvfxtytavia.  is  proved  by  many  passages,  though  we 
are  not  aware  that  they  ever  mention  the  concord 
of  more  than  two  sounds.  But  the  subject  of  con- 
cord, so  long  as  succession  is  not  introduced,  be- 
longs rather  to  acoustics  than  to  music.  There  is, 
however,  a  passage  (Arist.  Probl.  xix.  18),  where 
succession  of  concords  is  mentioned :  —  Aia  ri  y 
5ia  iraow  (TVfKpcvvia  aStrai    fi.6i>r)  >  {j.aya$'i£ovai 
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ybp  "ravTTjv,  &\\T}V  Se  oiidtfiiav.  MayaSlfav 
signified  the  singing  or  playing  in  two  parts  at  an 
interval  of  an  octave ;  and  the  word  is  derived 
from  futyaliis,  the  name  of  a  stringed  instrument 
which  had  sufficient  compass  to  allow  a  succession 
of  octaves  to  be  played  on  it.  (This  practice  of 
magadizing  could  not  fail,  of  course,  to  arise  as 
soon  as  men  and  women  attempted  to  sing  the 
same  melody  at  once.)  The  obvious  meaning  of 
the  passage  then  is,  that  since  no  interval  except 
the  octave  could  be  magadized  (the  effect  of  any 
other  is  well  known  to  be  intolerable),  therefore  no 
other  interval  was  employed  at  all  ;  implying  that 
no  other  kind  of  counterpoint  than  magadizing  was 
thought  of.  But  the  words  are  certainly  capable 
of  a  somewhat  milder  interpretation. 

In  the  next  place,  the  constitution  of  the  scale 
was,  as  has  been  seen,  veiy  unfit  for  harmony,  the 
beauty  of  which  depends  so  essentially  upon  the 
use  of  thirds.  The  true  major  third  was  either  not 
discovered  or  not  admitted  to  be  consonant  till  a 
very  late  period,  Ptolemy  being  the  earliest  extant 
author  who  speaks  of  the  minor  tone  (Burney,  vol.  i. 
p.  44  8)  ;  a  fact  which  is  so  extraordinary  and  so 
contrary  to  all  that  could  have  been  anticipated, 
as  to  destroy  all  confidence  in  any  a  priori  reason- 
ings on  the  subject,  and  to  exclude  all  but  actual 
evidence  on  either  side.  The  positive  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  existence  of  counterpoint  consists 
chiefly  in  certain  indications  of  two  modes  having 
been  sometimes  used  at  once.  Thus  the  expression 
in  Horace  (Bpod.  ix.  5), 

"  Sonante  mistum  tibiis  carmen  lyra 
Hac  Dorium,  illis  barbarum," 

is  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  lyre  was  played  in 
the  Dorian  mode,  and  the  tibiae  in  the  Lydian  j 
so  that  if  the  ancient  Dorian  and  Lydian  octave 
were  employed,  the  former  being  of  the  fourth 
species,  while  the  latter  was  of  the  second,  and 
pitched  two  tones  higher,  the  series  of  intervals 
heard  would  consist  of  fourths  and  major  thirds,  or 
rather  double  tones. 

Again,  there  are  passages  such  as  — 

Alo\ebs  eSatve  Awpiav  k4\sv6ov  vfxvwv 

(quoted  from  Pindar  by  the  Scholiast  on  Pytli.  ii. 
127),  which  are  supposed  to  indicate  that  poetry 
written  in  one  mode  and  sung  accordingly,  was  ac- 
companied by  instruments  in  another.  For  a  view 
of  the  most  that  can  be  made  of  such  arguments, 
Bee  Bbckh,  iii.  10.  Our  knowledge  of  the  real 
use  of  the  modes  i3  so  very  imperfect,  that  not 
much  reliance  can  be  placed  on  them  ;  and  at  any 
rate  they  would  only  prove  the  existence  of  a  kind 
of  magadizing,  modified  by  taking  scales  of  differ- 
ent (instead  of  the  same)  species  for  the  two  parts, 
so  as  to  avoid  the  succession  of  intervals  absolutely 
the  same.  This  would  certainly  be  the  very  lowest 
kind  of  counterpoint ;  but  if  any  thing  more  had 
been  practised,  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible 
to  account  for  the  utter  silence  of  the  theoretical 
writers,  which  is  all  but  fatal  even  to  such  a 
limited  hypothesis.  It  is  only  necessary  to  add  that 
the  influence  of  instruments  upon  the  development 
of  the  art  ought  to  be  kept  in  view  in  considering 
this  question.  The  Greeks  had  only  two  kinds  of 
instrumental  music,  afthTjo-is  and  Kiddptffts.  The 
otfAos  was  always  a  pipe  pierced  with  holes,  so  as 
to  have  an  artificial  scale.  The  simple  tube  or 
trumpet  does  not  appear  to  have  been  used  as  a 
musical  instrument,  to  that  the  scale  of  natural 
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harmonics  was  probably  unknown  ;  and  this  may 
partly  account  for  the  major  third  escaping  observ- 
ation. And  anything  like  the  modern  system  of 
harmony  could  probably  no  more  have  been  in- 
vented without  the  assistance  of  keyed  instruments 
than  the  Elements  of  Euclid  could  have  been  com- 
posed in  the  total  absence  of  drawing  materials. 
For  a  fuller  account  of  ancient  musical  instruments 
see  Bockh,  iii,  ]  1. 

The  chief  authorities  on  the  subject  of  this 
article  are  the  "Antiquae  Musicae  Auctores 
Septem,"  viz. :  Aristoxenus,  Euclid,  Nicomachus, 
Alypius,  Gaudentius,  Bacchius,  Aristides,  Quinti- 
lianus,and  Martianus  Capella,  edited  by  Meibomius, 
in  one  volume  (Amsterdam,  1652),  to  the  pages  of 
which  the  preceding  quotations  refer;  the  Har- 
monics of  Ptolemy  ( with  an  Appendix  by  Wallis, 
Op.  MatJiemat  vol.  iii.)  ;  the  Dialogue  of  Plutarch ; 
and  a  section  of  the  AristotelicProblemata;  Burney, 
History  of  Music ;  Bockh,  de  Metris  Pindari  ; 
Drieberg,  Musikalisclie  Wissenschaften  der  Griechen; 
an  d  A  ufscMiisse  uber  die  MusUc  der  Griechen;  Bode, 
Gesch.  der  Lyrisck.  Dichtkwnst  der  Hellenen ;  Fort- 
lage,  Das  MusiJcaliscIie  System  der  Griechen,  Leipzig, 
1847.  [W.F.D.] 

2.  Roman.  It  may  well  be  believed  that  in 
music  as  in  the  other  arts,  the  genius  of  Greece 
had  left  little  for  Romans  to  do,  but  admire  and 
imitate.  Yet  we  must  not  forget  that  another 
element  had  been  introduced  into  the  arts  of  Rome, 
as  well  as  into  her  language  and  government ;  one 
which  was  derived  from  Etruria,  and  partook  of 
an  Oriental  character.  Every  species  of  musical 
instrument  found  on  Greek  works  of  art  is  found 
also  on  Etruscan.  No  doubt  the  early  Roman 
music  was  rude  and  coarse,  still  from  the  most 
ancient  times  mention  is  made  of  hymns  and  flutes 
in  their  triumphal  processions :  so  Servius  Tullius 
in  his  comitia  made  two  whole  centuries  of  cor- 
nicines  and  tibicines;  and  the  Twelve  Tables  al- 
lowed at  funerals  ten  players  on  the  flute,  and  en- 
joined that  "  the  praises  of  great  men  should  be 
sung  in  mournful  songs  (neniae)  accompanied  by 
the  flute." 

The  year  b.  c.  365  marks  an  era  in  Romaij 
music  by  its  adaptation  to  theatrical  amusements. 
It  is  in  this  year  we  find  mention  of  a  lectisterniwm, 
at  which  actors  were  first  brought  from  Etruria, 
who,  without  verses,  danced  in  dumb  show  to  the 
sound  of  the  flute.  Some  time  later  Livy  (ix.  30) 
mentions  a  curious  tale  of  the  desertion  of  certain 
Roman  flute-players,  who  were  only  brought  back 
by  an  amusing  stratagem.  We  learn  from  Valerius 
Maximus  (ii.  5)  that  the  Roman  flute-players  were 
incorporated  into  a  college,  and  Ovid  (Fast.  vi.  657), 
speaking  of  their  ancient  importance,  says  — 

"  Teroporibus  veterum  tibicinis  usus  avorum 
Magnus,  et  in  magno  semper  honore  fuit 
Cantabat  fanis,  cantabat  tibia  ludis, 
Cantabat  moestis  tibia  funeribus.'1 

Nero,  as  Suetonius  (Nero,  24)  tells  us,  played 
on  the  flute,  and  came  in  a  sort  of  triumphal  pro- 
cession through  Italy,  bearing  the  spoils  he  had 
won  in  1800  musical  contests.  The  same  writer 
informs  us  that  the  emperor,  to  preserve  his  voice, 
used  to  lie  on  his  back  with  a  thin  plate  of  lead 
on  his  stomach ;  that  he  took  frequent  emetics  and 
cathartics,  and  at  last  transacted  all  business  in 
writing. 

There   does   not  appear  to  be  any  trace  of  a 
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Roman  musical  system  entirely  distinct  from  the 
Greek.  A  passage  in  Cicero  would  lead  us  to  sup- 
pose that  the  laws  of  contrast,  of  light  and  shade, 
of  loud  and  soft,  of  swelling  and  diminishing,  were 
understood  by  the  Romans  (de  Oral.  iii.  44),  and 
another  passage  from  Apuleius  decidedly  proves  that 
the  Romans  had  instrumental  music  distinct  from 
their  vocal ;  on  both  of  which  points  there  is  not 
the  same  clear  evidence  to  decide  the  question 
with  reference  to  the  Greeks.  Still  the  Roman 
musical  writers,  as  St.  Augustin,  Macrobius,  Mar- 
tianus  Capella,  Cassiodorus,  and  Boethius  (all  of 
whom  flourished  between  the  fourth  and  sixth 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era),  did  nothing  to  im- 
prove the  science  of  music,  and  were  little  more 
than  copyists  of  their  Greek  predecessors.  The 
great  improvement  which  the  Romans  introduced 
(rather  a  practical  than  a  theoretical  one)  was  a 
simplification  of  the  musical  nomenclature,  effected 
by  rejecting  the  arbitrary  signs  in  use  among  the 
Greeks,  and  substituting  for  them  the  first  fifteen 
letters  of  the  Roman  alphabet.  (Hawkins,  vol.  i. 
p.  279.)  This  simplification  they  were  enabled  to 
make  by  a  reduction  of  the  modes :  indeed  it  seems 
very  probable  that  this  complicated  system  had  in 
practice  entirely  fallen  into  disuse,  as  we  know 
that  the  diatonic  genus  had  usurped  the  place  of 
the  two  other  genera. 

Of  all  Latin  authors  Boethius  gives  the  most 
profound  account  of  the  subject.  His  work  is  a 
carrying  out  of  the  old  Pythagorean  system,  and  is 
a  mere  abstract  speculation  on  the  nature  of  music, 
which,  viewed  as  one  of  the  quadrimum  or  four 
mathematical  sciences,  has  its  foundation  in  num- 
ber and  proportion.  A  full  analysis  of  the  work 
may  be  seen  in  Hawkins  (i.  p.  338).  It  contains, 
1st,  an  investigation  into  the  ratios  of  consonances  ; 
2nd,  a  treatise  on  several  kinds  of  proportion ;  3rd, 
a  declaration  of  the  opinions  of  different  sects  with 
respect  to  the  division  of  the  monochord  and  the 
general  laws  of  harmony. 

Before  this  time  St.  Ambrose  had  introduced  the 
practice  of  antiphonal  singing  in  the  church  at 
MUan.  Of  the  nature  of  the  Ambrosian  chant  we 
only  know  that  it  consisted  in  certain  progres- 
sions, corresponding  with  different  species  of  the 
diapason.  It  is  described  as  a  kind  of  recitation, 
more  like  reading  than  singing. 

It  was  by  St.  Gregory  the  Great  that  the  octave 
was  substituted  for  the  tetrachord  as  the  funda- 
mental division  of  the  scale.  The  first  octave  he 
denoted  by  capital  letters  A,  B,  C,  &c,  the  second 
by  small  letters  a,  b,  c,  &c,  and  when  it  became 
necessary  to  extend  the  system,  marked  the  third 
by  small  letters  doubled,  aa,  bb,  &c.  There  is  no 
proof  that  the  Romans,  any  more  than  the  Greeks, 
had  any  notation  with  reference  to  time.  Where 
vocal  music  was  united  with  instrumental,  the  time 
was  marked  by  the  metre  of  the  song :  the  want 
of  a  notation  of  time  would  make  us  doubt  whether 
any  but  a  very  simple  style  of  merely  instrumental 
music  prevailed  among  them.  (Hawkins's  History 
qf  Music,  vol.  i. ;  Bumey's  History  of  Music,  vol.  i.) 

For  a  general  account  of  ancient  music  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  previous  article.      [B.  J.] 

MUSI'VITM  OPUS.  [DoMus.p.  431;  Pic- 
•iora,  No.  XV.] 

MUSTAX  duiWaf),  moustaches.  The  different 
parts  of  the  beard  [Bahba]  had  different  names, 
which  also  varied  with  its  age  and  appearance. 
The  young  beard,   first  appearing  on  the  upper 
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lip,  was  called  \rn4\vi\  or  inrijvi]  Trpdrni  (Diod.  v.  28, 
Philostr.  Sen.  Imag.  i.  30,  ii.  7,  9),  and  the  youtj 
just  arrived  at  puberty,  who  was  graced  with  it, 
was  -npSnov  (nrTjvijTTjs.  (Horn.  II.  xxiv.  348,  Od. 
x.  279;  Schol.  in  he.;  Brunck,  Anal.  iii.  44; 
Aelian,  V.  H.  x.  18.)  By  its  growth  and  develop- 
ment it  produced  the  moustaches,  which  the  Greeks 
generally  cherished  as  a  manly  ornament.  (Theocrit 
xiv.  4 ;  Antiphanes,  ap.  Athen.  iv.  21  ;  Pollux, 
ii.  80,  x.  120.)  To  this  practice,  however,  there 
seems  to  have  been  one  exception.  The  Spartan 
Ephoei,  when  they  were  inducted,  made  a  pro- 
clamation requiring  the  people  "  to  shave  their 
moustaches  and  obey  the  laws."  For  what  reason 
they  gave  the  former  command  does  not  appear. 
(Plut.  de  Sera  Num.  Vind.  p.  976,  ed.  Steph. ; 
Proclus  in  Hes.  Op.  et  Dies,  722  ;  Miiller,  Dor. 
iii.  7.  §  7,  iv.  2.  §  5 ;  Becker,  ChariUes,  vol.  ii. 
p.  391.)  [J.  Y.] 

MUSTUM.     [Vinum.] 

MUTATIO'NES.     [Mansio.] 

MU'TUUM.  The  Mutui  datio  is  mentioned 
by  Gaius  as  an  instance  of  an  obligatio  "  quae  re 
contrahitur."  It  exists  when  things  "  quae  pon- 
dere,numero,  mensurave  constant,"ascoinedmoney, 
wine,  oil,  corn,  aes,  silver,  gold,  are  given  by 
one  man  to  another  so  as  to  become  his,  but  on 
the  condition  that  an  equal  quantity  of  the  same 
kind  shall  be  returned.  The  difference  in  the 
thing  which  is  lent  constitutes  one  of  the  differences 
between  this  contract  and  commodatum.  In  the 
mutui  datio,  inasmuch  as  the  thing  became  the 
property  of  the  receiver,  the  Roman  jurists  were 
led  to  the  absurdity  of  saying  that  multtum  was 
so  called  for  this  reason  (quodeucnteotuumjU).  This 
contract  gave  the  lender  the  action  called  condictio, 
provided  he  was  the  owner  of  the  things,  and  had 
the  power  of  alienation :  otherwise  he  had  no 
action  till  the  things  were  consumed.  If  the 
borrower  lost  the  things  by  any  accident  as  fire, 
shipwreck,  &c,  he  was  still  bound :  the  reason  of 
which  clearly  was,  that  by  the  Mutui  datio  the 
things  became  his  own.  It  was  a  stricti  juris  actio, 
and  the  lender  could  have  no  interest  for  a  loan 
of  money,  unless  interest  had  been  agreed  on.  The 
borrowing  by  way  of  Mutuum  and  at  interest  are 
opposed  by  Plautus  (Asin.  i.  3. 95).  The  Senatus- 
coiisultum  Macedonianum  did  not  allow  a  right  of 
action  to  a  lender  against  a  filiusfamilias  to  whom 
he  had  given  money  "  mutua,"  even  after  the 
death  of  the  father.  [Senatusconsultum  Mace- 
donianum.] (Gaius,  iii.  90  ;  Inst.  3.  tit.  14  ; 
Dig.  12.  tit.  1.  De  Rebus  Creditis  ;  Cod.  4.  tit  1  ; 
Vangerow,  Pandekten,  &c.  iii.  §  623.)         [G.  L.] 

MY'RII  (fivploi),  the  name  given  to  the  po- 
pular assembly  of  the  Arcadians,  which  was  esta- 
blished after  the  overthrow  of  the  Spartan  supre- 
macy by  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  and  which  used  to 
meet  at  Megalopolis  in  order  to  determine  upon 
matters  affecting  the  whole  people.  (Xen.  Hell. 
vi.  o.  §  6,  vii.  1.  §  38,  vii.  4.  §  2  ;  Diod.  xv.  59  ; 
Dem.  de  Fals.  Leg.  p.  344 ;  Aeschin.  de  Fals.  Leg. 
p.  257;  Paus.  viii.  32.  §  1;  Harpocrat.  Suid.  Phot. 
s.  v. ;  Schomann,  Antiq.  Jur.  Pvbl.  Gr.  p.  410.) 

MY'SIA  (/lio-ia),  a  festival  celebrated  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Pellene  in  Achaia,  in  honour  of 
Demeter  Mysia.  The  worship  of  this  goddess 
was  introduced  at  Pellene  from  a  place  called 
Mysia  in  the  neighbourhood  of.  Argos.  (Paus.  ii. 
18.  §  3.)  The  festival  of  the  Mysia  near  Pellene 
lasted  for  seven  days,  and  the  religious  solemnities 
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took  place  in  a  temple  surrounded  by  a  beautiful 
grove.  The  first  two  days  men  and  women  took 
part  in  the  celebration  together ;  on  the  third  day 
the  men  left  the  sanctuary,  and  the  women  re- 
maining in  it  performed  during  the  night  certain 
mysterious  rites,  during  which  not  even  male  dogs 
were  allowed  to  remain  within  the  sacred  precinct3. 
On  the  fourth  day  the  men  returned  to  the  temple, 
and  men  and  women  now  received  each  other  with 
shouts  of  laughter  and  assailed  each  other  with 
various  railleries.  (Paus.  vii.  27.  §  4  i  Cornutus, 
de  Nat,  Dew.  28.)  Other  particulars  are  not 
known.  [L.  S.] 

MYSTAE,  MYSTAGO'GUS  (/wforrai, 
pv<TTayary6s).    [Eleusinia.] 

MYSTE'RIA  (iiv<TTJ)pia).  As  each  mystery  or 
mystic  festival  is  described  in  a  separate  article,  a 
few  general  observations  only  will  be  required  under 
this  head.  The  names  by  which  they  were  de- 
signated in  Greece,  are  fivtrT^pta,  rcAeraf,  and 
opyia.  The  name  opyta  (from  eopya)  originally 
signified  only  sacrifices  accompanied  by  certain 
ceremonies,  but  it  was  afterwards  applied  especially 
to  the  ceremonies  observed  in  the  worship  of  Dio- 
nysus, and  at  a  still  later  period  to  mysteries  in 
general.  (Lobeck,  Aglaopkam.  i,  p.  305.)  TeAer-^ 
signifies  in  general  a  religious  festival  (Aristot. 
Kliet.  ii.  24  ;  Pind.  Nem.  x.  63),  but  more  particu- 
larly a  lustration  or  ceremony  performed  in  order 
to  avert  some  calamity  either  public  or  private. 
(Plato,  de  Rep.  ii.  p.  264,  E.)  yivvriipiov  signifies, 
properly  speaking,  the  secret  part  of  the  worship, 
but  it  was  also  used  generally  in  the  same  sense 
as  tcA.6t^,  and  for  mystic  worship. 

Mysteries  in  general  may  be  defined  as  sacrifices 
and  ceremonies  which  took  place  at  night  or  in 
secret  within  some  sanctuary,  which  the  uninitiated 
were  not  allowed  to  enter.  What  was  essential 
to  them,  were  objects  of  worship,  sacred  utensils, 
and  traditions  with  their  interpretations,  which 
were  withheld  from  all  persons  not  initiated.  We 
must  however  distinguish  between  mysteries  pro- 
perly so  called,  that  is,  such  in  which  no  one  was 
allowed  to  partake  unless  he  had  undergone  a 
formal  initiation,  and  the  mystic  ceremonies  of 
certain  festivals,  the  performance  of  which,  though 
confined  to  particular  classes  of  persons,  or  to  a 
particular  sex,  yet  did  not  require  a  regular  initia- 
tion. Our  attention  in  this  article  will  be  confined 
to  the  mysteries  properly  so  called. 

It  appears  to  have  been  the  desire  of  all  nations 
of  antiquity  to  withhold  certain  parts  of  their  re- 
ligious worship  from  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  in 
order  to  render  them  the  more  venerable.  (Strabo, 
p.  717.)  But  that  the  ancient  ,mysteries  were 
nothing  but  impositions  of  priests,  who  played  upon 
the  superstitious  and  ignorant,  is  an  opinion,  which, 
although  entertained  by  Limburg-Brouwer,  the 
latest  writer  on  the  subject  {Histoire  de  la  Civilisa- 
tion Morale  et  Relig,  des  Grees,  vol.  iv.  p.  199), 
certainly  cannot  satisfy  those  who  are  accustomed 
to  seek  a  more  solid  and  vital  principle  in  all  re- 
ligious institutions  that  have  ever  had  any  lasting 
influence  upon  mankind.  The  persons  united 
and  initiated  to  celebrate  the  mysteries  in  Greece 
were  neither  all  priests,  nor  did  they  belong  to  the 
ignorant  and  superstitious  classes  of  society,  but 
they  were  on  the  contrary  frequently  the  most  dis- 
tinguished statesmen  and  philosophers.  It  has 
been  remarked  under  Eleusinia  (p.  454,  b)  that 
it  is  far  more  probable  that  the  mysteries  in  the 
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various  parts  of  Greece  were  remains  of  the  ancient 
Pelasgian  religion.  The  associations  of  persons 
for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  them  must  therefore 
have  been  formed  at  the  time  when  the  over- 
whelming influence  of  the  Hellenic  religion  began 
to  gain  the  upper  hand  in  Greece,  and  when  persons 
who  still  entertained  a  reverence  for  the  worship 
of  former  times,  united  together  with  the  intention 
of  preserving  and  upholding  among  themselves, 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  religion  of  their  fore- 
fathers. It  is  natural  enough  that  they  formed 
themselves  for  this  purpose  into  societies,  analogous 
to  the  brotherhoods  in  the  church  of  Rome  (Por- 
phyr.  de  Abstin.  iv.  5),  and  endeavoured  to  preserve 
against  the  profanation  of  the  multitude  that  which 
was  most  dear  to  them.  Hence  the  secrecy  of  all 
the  Greek  mysteries,  and  hence  the  fact  that  they 
were  almost  invariably  connected  with  the  worship 
of  the  ancient  Pelasgian  divinities.  The  time 
when  mysteries  were  established  as  such,  must 
have  been  after  the  great  changes  and  disturbances 
produced  by  the  Dorian  migration,  although  tra- 
dition referred  their  institution  to  Orpheus,  the 
Curetes,  the  Idaean  Dactyles,  Dionysus,  &c,  who 
belong  to  a  much  earlier  period.  These  tradi- 
tions, however,  may  in  so  far  be  regarded  as  true, 
as  the  mysteries  were  only  a  continuation  and  pro- 
pagation of  the  ancient  religion.  But  it  must  be 
admitted  that  in  subsequent  times  new  elements 
were  added  to  the  mysteries,  which  were  origin- 
ally foreign  to  them.  The  development  of  philo- 
sophy, and  more  especially  the  intercourse  with 
the  East  and  with  Egypt,  appear  to  have  exercised 
a  considerable  influence  upon  their  character. 

The  most  celebrated  mysteries  in  Greece  were 
those  of  Samothrace  and  Eleusis.  [Cabeiria  ; 
Eleusinia.]  But  several  other  places  and  divini- 
ties had  their  peculiar  mysteries,  e.g.  the  island  of 
Crete  those  of  Zeus  (Strabo,  p.  718  ;  Athen.  ix. 
18)  ;  Argolis  those  of  Hera  (Paus.  ii.  38.  §2)  ; 
Athens  those  of  Athena  and  Dionysus  (Plut  Alcib. 
34  ;  Dionysia)  ;  Arcadia  those  of  Artemis  (Paus. 
viii.  23.  §  3),  and  Aegma  those  of  Hecate.  (Pans, 
ii.  30.  §  2).  But  not  only  the  worship  of  the  great 
gods,  but  also  that  of  some  ancient  heroes  was 
connected  with  mysteries.  (Paus,  iv.  34.  §  6,  ii.  1, 
ii.  30.  §  5  ;  Herod,  v.  83.) 

The  benefits  which  the  initiated  hoped  to  obtain 
were  security  against  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune, 
and  protection  from  dangers  both  in  this  life  and 
in  the  life  to  come.  The  principal  part  of  the  ini- 
tiation, and  that  which  was  thought  to  be  most 
efficacious  in  producing  the  desired  effects,  were 
the  lustrations  and  purifications,  whence  the  mys- 
teries themselves  are  sometimes  called  KaBapata  or 
KaQapfxol, 

Offences  against  and  violations  of  the  mysteries 
were  at  Athens  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  archon 
king,  and  the  court  in  such  cases  only  consisted  .of 
persons  who  were  themselves  initiated  (fiefj.vTjfi4- 
voi),  and  were  selected  from  the  heliastae  for  the 
purpose.  (Pollux,  viii.  141.)  Even  in  cases  which 
were  brought  before  an  ordinary  court,  the  judges 
were  only  initiated  persons,  if  the  case  had  any 
connection  with  the  mysteries.  (Andocid.  de  Myst. 
p.  14.)  That  no  one  but  the  initiated  might  hear 
the  transactions  in  such  a  case,  the  court  was  sur- 
rounded by  public  slaves  to  keep  all  profane  per- 
sons at  a  distance.    (Pollux,  viii.  123.) 

The  Roman  religion  had  no  such  mysteries  as 
that  of  the  Greeks,  but  only  mystic  rites  and  cere- 
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monies  connected  with  the  celebration  of  certain 
festivals.  The  Bacchanalia  were  of  foreign  origin, 
and  of  short  duration.    [Dionysia.] 

A  very  full  account  of  the  Greek  mysteries  is 
given  by  Limburg-Brouwer,  Hist,  de  la  CUvilisat. 
Mor.  et  Relig.  des  Grecs,  vol.  iv.  p.  180 — 415,  and 
chapter  xxvi.  of  the  same  work  contains  a  useful 
Survey  of  the  various  opinions  upon  the  subject 
which  have  been  entertained  by  modern  scholars 
and  philosophers.  [L.  S.] 

MYSTILE  (jivtrriXif).    [Coena,  p.  305,  a]. 

MYSTRUM  (pma-rpov),  a  Greek  liquid  mea- 
sure, of  which  there  were  two  sizes,  called  the 
large  and  small  mystrum.  The  small,  which  was 
the  more  common  of  the  two,  was  ^  of  the  cotyla, 
and  J  of  the  cyathus,  and  therefore  contained  about 
l-50th  of  an  English  pint.  (Galen,  Frag.  c.  15.) 
Galen  adds  that  the  smaller  mystrum  contained  2£ 
drachms,  that  the  larger  was  -^  of  the  cotyla,  and 
contained  3£  drachms  ;  but  that  the  most  exact 
mystrum  (to  SiKat6raTov  ptiaTpov)  held  8  scruples, 
that  is,  2f  drachms.  According  to  this,  the  small 
mystrum  would  be  J  of  the  larger.  But  in  the 
13th  chapter  of  the  same  fragment  he  makes  the 
large  mystrum  =  J  of  the  cotyla  and  the  small 
mystrum  \  of  the  large.  In  c.  4  he  makes  the 
large  mystrum  =  3  oxybapha,  and  the  small  =  1  J. 
Cleopatra  makes  the  large  =  -^  of  the  cotyla,  the 
small=  Jj.    (Wurm,  de  Pond.  p.  130.)    [P.  S.] 


N. 


NAE'NIA.     [Funus,  p.  559,  a.] 
NAOS.     [Templum.] 
NATALI'TII  LUDI.     [Luni  Natalitii.] 
NATA'LIBUS  RESTITU'TIO.    [Ingenui.] 
NATA'TIO,  NATATO'RIUM.    [Balneae, 
p.  189,  b.] 
NATU'RA,  NATURA'LIS  RATIO.  [Jus.] 
NAVA'LES  DUU'MVIRI.     [Duumviri.] 
NAVA'LES  SO'CII.  [Exercitus,  p.  509,  b.] 
NAVA'LIA,  were  docks  at  Rome  where  ships 
were  built,   laid   up,   and  refitted.      They  were 
attached  to  the  emporium   outside  of  the  Porta 
Trigemina,  and  were  connected  with  the  Tiber. 
(Liv.  xxxv.  10,  xl.  51,  xlv.  2.)      The  emporium 
and  navalia  were  first  included  within  the  walls 
of  the  city  by  Aurelian.    (Vopisc.  Aurel.  21.) 

The  docks  (vsdjffotKoi  or  vedipta)  in  the  Peiraeeus 
at  Athens  cost  1000  talents,  and  having  been  de- 
stroyed in  the  anarchy  were  again  restored  and 
finally  completed  by  Lycurgus.  (Isocr.  Areopag. 
25  ;  Bockh,  Publ.  Earn.  p.  201,  2nd  ed.)  They 
were  under  the  superintendence  of  regular  officers 
called  &rtyie\7jTat  ruv  veupiaty.  [Epimeletae, 
No.  5.] 
NAVA'LIS  CORO'NA.  [Corona,  p.  360.] 
NAVARCHUS  (vaiapxos)  is  the  name  by 
which  the  Greeks  designated  both  the  captain  of  a 
single  ship,  and  the  admiral  of  a  fleet.  The  office 
itself  was  called  vavapxla.  The  admiral  of  the 
Athenian  fleet  was  always  one  of  the  ten  generals 
((rrpcLTrryoi)  elected  every  year,  and  he  had  either 
the  whole  or  at  least  the  principal  command  of  the 
fleet.  (Plut.  Themist.  18.)  The  chief  officers  who 
served  under  him  were  the  trierarchs  and  the  pen- 
tecontarchs,  each  of  whom  commanded  one  vessel  ; 
the  inferior  officers  in  the  vessels  were  the  KvGep- 
pt/tck  or  helmsmen,  the  KeAeuoTaf  or  commanders 
of  tb»  rowers,  and  the  vpuparcu  who  must  have 
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been  employed  at  the  prow  of  the  vessels.  (Xenoph 
de  Republ.  Ath.   1,  2.    §   20  ;    compare   Stra- 

TEGUS.) 

Other  Greek  states  who  kept  a  navy  had  like- 
wise their  navarchs.  A  Spartan  navarcnus  is  men- 
tioned by  Xenophon  (Hellen.  ii.  1.  §  7),  and 
under  him  served  an  officer  called  tmaToKslis. 
(Pollux,  i.  96  ;  Sturz,  Lex.  Xenoph.  ii.  p.  321.) 
The  navarchia  of  Sparta  however  was  an  innova- 
tion of  later  times,  when  the  Spartans  had  acquired 
a  fleet  and  possessions  in  foreign  countries.  The 
office  was  distinct  from  that  of  the  kings,  and 
Aristotle  (Polit.  ii.  6.  p.  69,  ed.  Gb'ttling)  calls  it 
(rx^Sbv  krdpa  fiatn\eia.  (See  Weber,  De  Gytlieo 
et  Lacedaemonionim  Reb.  Navalib.  p.  73,  &c.) 

The  navarchus  in  Rhodes  seems  to  have  been 
their  chief  military  officer.  We  find  him  autho- 
rized to  conclude  treaties  with  foreign  nations 
(Polyb.  xvii.  1),  and  sent  on  embassies  in  the 
name  of  the  republic.  (Polyb.  xxx.  8  ;  Liv.  xlv. 
25.)  [L.  S.] 

NAUCRA'RIA  (ya\wpapia)  is  the  name  of  a 
division  of  the  inhabitants  of  Attica.  The  four 
Attic  phylae  were  each  divided  into  three  phratries, 
and  each  of  these  twelve  phratries  into  four  nau- 
craries,  of  which  there  were  thus  forty-eight.  This 
division  is  ascribed  to  Solon  (Photius,  s.  v.  Nau- 
Kpapla),  but  Herodotus  (v.  71)  in  relating  the  in- 
surrection of  Cylon  mentions  magistrates  at  Athens 
called  irpvrdvis  twv  vavKpdpwy,  so  that  the  nau- 
craries  must  have  existed  iong  before  Solon.  There 
is,  however,  some  difficulty  connected  with  this 
passage  of  Herodotus,  inasmuch  as  Thucydides 
(i.  126)  in  relating  the  same  event  mentions  the 
nine  archons  instead  of  the  prytanes  of  the  nau- 
craries.  Wachsmuth  (Hellen.  Alt.  vol.  i.  p.  366, 
2d  ed.)  endeavours  very  ingeniously  to  reconcile 
Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  by  supposing  that  the 
prytanes  of  the  naucraries  were  the  same  as  the 
trittyarchs,  the  assessors  of  the  first  archon,  and 
were  thus  identified  by  Thucydides  with  the  archons 
themselves.  What  the  naucraries  were  previous 
to  the  legislation  of  Solon  is  not  stated  anywhere, 
but  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  were  political 
divisions  similar  to  the  demes  in  the  constitution  of 
Cleisthenes,  and  were  made  perhapB  at  the  time  of 
the  institution  of  the  nine  archons  for  the  purpose 
of  regulating  the  liturgies,  taxes,  or  financial  and 
military  affairs  in  general.  (Bbckh,  Publ.  Earn.  ii. 
§21.)  Tittmann  (Griech.  Staatsv.  p.  269)  more- 
over supposes  with  some  probability,  that  they 
were,  like  the  demes  of  Attica,  local  divisions. 
Hence  the  grammarians  inform  us  that  va.iKpa.pos, 
or  the  chief  officer  of  every  naucrary,  was  the  same 
as  the  demarch.  At  any  rate,  however,  the  nau- 
craries before  the  time  of  Solon  can  have  had  no 
connection  with  the  navy,  for  the  Athenians  then 
had  no  navy,  and  the  word  vaixpapos  cannot  be 
derived  from  vavs,  a  ship,  but  from  vam,  and 
vampapos  is  only  another  form  for  vavK\i\pos  in 
the  sense  of  a  householder,  as  vav\ov  was  used  for 
the  rent  of  a  house.  (Pollux,  x.  20  ;  Wachsmuth, 
Hellen.  Alt.  vol.  i.  p.  367  ;  Thirlwall,  Hist.  ofGr. 
vol.  ii.  p.  52.) 

Solon  in  his  legislation  thus  only  retained  the 
old  institution  of  the  naucraries.  His  innovation 
probably  was  that  he  charged  each  of  them  with 
the  equipment  of  one  trireme  and  with  the  mount- 
ing of  two  horsemen.  (Pollux,  viii.  108.)  All 
military  affairs,  as  far  as  regards  the  defraying  of 
expences,  probably  continued  as  before  to  be  regu 
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lated  according  to  naucraries.  Cleisthenes  in  his 
change  of  the  Solonian  constitution  retained  the 
division  into  naucrariea  for  military  and  financial 
purposes  (Phot.  I.  a),  but  he  increased  their  num- 
ber to  fifty,  making  five  of  each  of  his  ten  tribes, 
so  that  now  the  number  of  their  ships  was  in- 
creased from  forty-eight  to  fifty,  and  that  of  horse- 
men from  ninety-six  to  one  hundred.  The  state- 
ment of  Herodotus  (vi.  89)  that  the  Athenians  in 
their  war  against  Aegina  had  only  fifty  ships  of 
their  own,  is  thus  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the 
fifty  naucraries  of  Cleisthene3.  The  functions  of 
the  former  vavtcpapot,  as  the  heads  of  their  respective 
naucraries,  were  now  transferred  to  the  demarchs. 
[Demarchl]  (Harpocrat.  s.  v.  A-f}/xapxos.)  The 
obligation  of  each  naucrary  to  equip  a  ship  of  war 
for  the  service  of  the  republic  may  be  regarded  as 
the  first  form  of  trierarchy.  (Lex.  Rhetor,  p.  283.) 
As  the  system  of  trierarchy  became  developed  and 
established,  this  obligation  of  the  naucraries  ap- 
pears to  have  gradually  ceased  and  to  have  fallen 
into  disuse.    (Compare  Trierarchia.)     [L.  S.] 

NAUCRARUS.     [Naucraria.] 

NAVIS  (vavs).  The  beginning  of  the  art  of 
ship-building  and  of  navigation  among  the  Greeks 
must  be  referred  to  a  time  much  anterior  to  the 
ages  of  which  we  have  any  record.  Even  in  the 
earliest  mythical  stories  long  voyages  are  men- 
tioned, which  are  certainly  not  altogether  poetical 
fabrications,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  at  that  early  age  ships  were  used  which  were 
far  superior  to  a  simple  canoe,  and  of  a  much  more 
complicated  structure.  The  time,  therefore,  when 
boats  consisted  of  one  hollow  tree  (Monoxyla),  or 
when  ships  were  merely  rafts  (Rates,  <rx*^ai) 
tied  together  with  leathern  thongs,  ropes,  and 
other  Bubstances  (Plin.  H,  N.  vii.  57),  belongs  to 
a  period  of  which  not  the  slightest  record  has 
reached  us,  although  such  rude  and  simple  boats 
or  rafts  continued  occasionally  to  be  used  down 
to  the  latest  times,  and  appear  to  have  been  very 
common  among  several  of  the  barbarous  nations 
with  which  the  Romans  came  in  contact.  (Codex  ; 
compare  Quintil.  x.  2  ;  Flor.  iv.  2  ;  Fest.  s.  v. 
Sediedia;  Liv.  xxi.  26.)  Passing  over  the  story  of 
the  ship  Argoand  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts, 
we  shall  proceed  to  consider  the  ships  as  described 
in  the  Homeric  poems. 

The  numerous  fleet,  with  which  the  Greeks 
are  said  to  have  sailed  to  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
must  on  the  whole  be  regarded  as  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  the  extent  to  which  navigation  was  car- 
ried on  in  those  times,  however  much  of  the  detail 
in  the  Homeric  description  may  have  arisen  from 
the  poet's  own  imagination.  In  the  Homeric  cata- 
logue it  is  stated  that  each  of  the  fifty  Boeotian 
ships  carried  120  warriors  (II.  ii.  510),  and  a  ship 
which  carried  so  many  cannot  have  been  of  very 
small  dimensions.  What  Homer  states  of  the 
Boeotian  vessels  applies  more  or  less  to  the  ships 
of  other  Greeks.  These  boats  were  provided  with 
a  mast  (urnfs)  which  was  fastened  by  two  ropes 
(rrpSTovot)  to  the  two  ends  of  the  ship,  so  that 
when  the  rope  connecting  it  with  the  prow  broke, 
the  mast  would  fall  towards  the  stern,  where  it 
might  kill  the  helmsman.  (Od.  xii.  409,  &c.) 
The  mast  could  be  erected  or  taken  down  as  ne- 
cessity required.  They  also  had  sails  (iario), 
but  no  deck ;  each  vessel  however  appears  to 
have  had  only  one  sail,  which  was  used  in  fa- 
vourable wind  ;  and  the  principal  means  of  pro- 
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pelling  the  vessel  lay  in  the  rowers,  who  sat  upon 
benches  (KA^Ses).  The  oars  were  fastened  to  the 
side  of  the  ship  with  leathern  thongs  (rpotrol  5ep- 
fidrtvot,  Od.  iv.  782),  in  which  they  were  turned 
as  a  key  in  its  hole.  The  ships  in  Homer  are 
mostly  called  black  (fi4\aivai),  probably  because 
they  were  painted  or  covered  with  a  black  sub- 
stance, such  as  pitch,  to  protect  the  wood  against 
the  influence  of  the  water  and  the  air  ;  sometimes 
other  colours,  such  as  fiikros,  minium  (a  red  co- 
lour), were  used  to  adorn  the  sides  of  the  ships 
near  the  prow,  whence  Homer  occasionally  calls 
ships  /AiAT07rap7?oi,  i.  e.  red-cheeked  (II.  ii.  637, 
Od.  ix.  125)  ;  they  were  also  painted  occasionally 
with  a  purple  colour  ((pounKowdprioi,  Od.  xi.  124). 
Herodotus  says  ( iii.  58)  that  all  ships  were  painted 
with  fii\ros.  When  the  Greeks  had  landed  on 
the  coast  of  Troy,  the  ships  were  drawn  on  land, 
and  fastened  at  the  poop  to  large  stones  with  a 
rope  which  served  as  anchors  (//.  i.  436,  xiv.  77, 
Od.  ix.  137,  xv.  498  ;  Moschopul.  ad  II.  L  436). 
The  Greeks  then  surrounded  the  fleet  with  a  forti- 
fication to  secure  it  against  the  attacks  of  the 
enemy.  This  custom  of  drawing  the  ships  upon 
the  shore,  when  they  were  not  used,  was  followed 
in  later  times  also,  as  every  one  will  remember 
from  the  accounts  in  Caesar's  Commentaries.  There 
is  a  celebrated  but  difficult  passage  in  the  Odyssey 
<  v.  243,  &c),  in  which  the  building  of  a  boat  is 
described,  although  not  with  the  minuteness  which 
an  actual  ship-builder  might  wish  for.  Odysseus 
first  cuts  down  with  his  axe  twenty  trees,  and  pre- 
pares the  wood  for  his  purpose  by  cutting  it  smooth 
and  giving  it  the  proper  shape.  He  then  bores 
the  holes  for  nails  and  hooks,  and  fits  the  planks 
together  and  fastens  them  with  nails.  He  rounds 
the  bottom  of  the  ship  like  that  of  a  broad  trans- 
port vessel,  and  raises  the  bulwark  (%>ta),  fitting 
it  upon  the  numerous  ribs  of  the  ship.  He  after- 
wards covers  the  whole  of  the  outside  with  planks, 
which  are  laid  across  the  ribs  from  the  keel  up- 
wards to  the  bulwark  ;  next  the  mast  is  made, 
and  the  sail-yard  attached  to  it,  and  lastly  the 
rudder.  When  the  ship  is  thus  far  completed,  he 
raises  the  bulwark  still  higher  by  wickerwork 
which  goes  all  around  the  vessel,  as  a  protection 
against  the  waves.  This  raised  bulwark  of  wicker- 
work  and  the  like  was  used  in  later  times  also. 
(Eustath.  ad  Od.  v.  256.)  For  ballast  Odysseus 
throws  into  the  ship  Sa7J,  which  according  to  the 
Scholiast  consisted  of  wood,  stones,  and  sand. 
Calypso  then  brings  him  materials  to  make  a  sail 
of,  and  he  fastens  the  virepat  or  ropes  which  run 
from  the  top  of  the  mast  to  the  two  ends  of  the 
yard,  and  also  the  k&Kol  with  which  the  sail  is 
drawn  up  or  let  down.  The  7r<J5es  mentioned  in 
this  passage  were  undoubtedly,  as  in  the  later 
times,  the  ropes  attached  to  the  two  lower  corners 
of  the  square  sail.  (Comp.  Nitzsch.  Anmerk  z. 
Odyss.  vol.  ii.  p.  35,  &c.  ;  Ukert,  Bemerk  uber 
Horn.  Geogr.  p.  20.)  The  ship  of  which  the 
building  is  thus  described  was  a  small  boat,  a 
trxeS/a  as  Homer  calls  it ;  but  it  had  like  all  the 
Homeric  ships  a  round  or  flat  bottom.  Greater 
ships  must  have  been  of  a  more  complicated  struc- 
ture, as  ship-builders  are  praised  as  artists.  (//. 
v.  60,  &c.)  Below,  under  Ceruchi,  a  represent- 
ation of  two  boats  is  given  which  appear  to  bear 
great  resemblance  to  the  one  of  which  the  building 
is  described  in  the  OdysBey.  (Comp.  Thirlwali 
Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  2 1 9.) 
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It  is  a  general  opinion  that  in  the  Homeric  age 
sailors  did  not  venture  out  into  the  open  sea,  but 
that  such  was  really  done  is  clear  from  the  fact, 
that  Homer  makes  Odysseus  say  that  he  had  lost 
sight  of  land,  and  saw  nothing  but  the  sky  and 
water  (Od.  xii.  403  ;  comp.  xiv.  302  ;  Virg.  Aen. 
iii.  192,  &c),  although  on  the  whole  it  may  be 
admitted,  that  even  down  to  the  historical  times 
the  navigation  of  the  ancients  was  confined  to 
coasting  along  the  shore.  Homer  never  mentions 
engagements  at  sea.  The  Greeks  most  renowned 
in  the  heroic  ages  as  sailors  were  the  Cretans, 
whose  king  Minos  is  said  to  have  possessed  a  large 
fleet,  and  also  the  Phaeacians.  (Thucyd.  i.  4  ; 
Horn.  Od.  viii.  110,  &c.) 

After  the  times  of  the  Trojan  war,  navigation, 
and  with  it  the  art  of  ship-building,  must  have  be- 
come greatly  improved,  on  account  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  numerous  colonies  on  foreign  coasts, 
and  the  increased  commercial  intercourse  with 
these  colonies  and  other  foreign  countries.  The 
practice  of  piracy,  which  was  during  this  period 
carried  on  to  a  great  extent  not  only  between 
Greeks  and  foreigners,  but  also  among  the  Greeks 
themselves,  must  likewise  have  contributed  to  the 
improvement  of  ships  and  of  navigation,  although 
no  particulars  are  mentioned.  In  Greece  itself  the 
Corinthians  were  the  first  who  brought  the  art  of 
ship-building  nearest  to  the  point  at  which  we  find 
it  in  the  time  of  Thucydides,  and  they  were  the 
first  who  introduced  ships  with  three  ranks  of 
rowers  (rpL^pus,  Triremes).  About  the  year  700 
B.C.  Ameinocles  the  Corinthian,  to  whom  this  in- 
vention is  ascribed,  made  the  Samians  acquainted 
with  it  (Thucyd.  i.  13  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  57)  ;  but 
it  must  have  been  preceded  by  that  of  the  Biremes, 
that  is,  ships  with  two  ranks  of  rowers,  which 
Pliny  attributes  to  the  Erythraeans.*  These  in- 
novations however  do  not  seem  to  have  been  gene- 
rally adopted  for  a  long  time  ;  for  we  read  that 
about  the  time  of  Cyrus  the  Phocaeans  introduced 
long  sharp-keeled  ships  called  irevTi]K6vTopoi.  (He- 
rod, i.  163.)  These  belonged  to  the  class  of  long 
war-ships  (prjes  lutxpal),  and  had  fifty  rowers, 
twenty-five  on  each  side  of  the  ship,  who  sat  in 
one  row.  It  is  further  stated  that  before  this 
time  vessels  called  crrpoyyiKai,  with  large  round 
or  rather  flat  bottoms,  had  been  used  exclusively 
by  all  the  Ionians  in  Asia.  At  this  period  most 
Greeks  seem  to  have  adopted  the  long  ships  with 
only  one  rank  of  rowers  on  each  side  ;  their  name 


W     im     13 


*  Biremes  are  sometimes  called  by  the  Greeks 
Siiepora  (Cic.  ad  Att.  xvi.  4  ;  Hirt.  Bell.  Alex.  47.) 
The  name  bin-mis  is  also  applied  to  a  little  boat 
managed  by  only  two  oars.  (Horat.  iii.  29.  62; 
Lucan,  viii.  562,  x.  56.) 
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varied  accordingly  as  they  had  fifty  (ireirijinfiTii. 
poi),  or  thirty  (rptaK6vropoi)i  or  even  a  smaller 
number  of  rowers.  A  ship  of  war  of  this  class  is 
represented  in  the  previous  woodcut,  which  is  taken 
from  Montfaucon,  VAntiq.  Escpliq.  vol.  iv.  part  2 
pi.  142. 

The  following  woodcut  contains  a  beautiful  fraj 
ment  of  a  Bireme  with  a  complete  deck.  (Winckel- 
mann,  Monum.  Anfich.  inedit.  pi.  207.)  Another 
specimen  of  a  small  Bireme  is  given  further  on. 


The  first  Greek  people  whom  we  know  to  have 
acquired  a  navy  of  importance  were  the  Corinthians, 
Samians,  and  Phocaeans.  About  the  time  of  Cyrus 
and  Cambyses  the  Corinthian  Triremes  were  gene- 
rally adopted  by  the  Sicilian  tyrants  and  by  the 
Corcyraeans,  who  soon  acquired  the  most  powerful 
navies  among  the  Greeks.  In  other  parts  of  Greece 
and  even  at  Athens  and  in  Aegina  the  most  common 
vessels  about  this  time  were  long  ships  with  only 
one  rank  of  rowers  on  each  side.  Athens,  although 
the  foundation  of  its  maritime  power  had  been  laid 
by  Solon  [Nauckaria],  did  not  obtain  a  fleet  of 
any  importance  until  the  time  of  Themistocles,  who 
persuaded  them  to  build  200  Triremes  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  on  the  war  against  Aegina.  But 
even  then  ships  were  not  provided  with  complete 
decks  (xaraaTpdnaTa)  covering  the  whole  of  the 


vessel.  (Thucyd.  i.  14;  Herod,  vii.  144.)  Ships 
with  only  a  partial  deck  or  with  no  deck  at  all, 
were  called  tuppaKTOi  vr/es,  and  in  Latin  naves 
apertae.  A  fine  representation  of  such  a  one  is 
figured  above  from  a  coin  of  Corcyra.  The  ships 
described  in  Homer  had  no  decks,  and  were  all 
hppaKToi  (Thucyd.  i.  10),  and  the  only  protection 
for  the  men  consisted  of  the  input  or  bulwark. 
(Horn.  Od.  xii.  229.)  Even  at  the  time  of  the 
Persian  war,  the  Athenian  ships  were  without  a 
complete  deck.  (Thucyd.  i.  14.)  Ships  which  had 
a  complete  deck  were  called  KaTcuppaKTot,  and 
the  deck  itself  KardiTTpafia.  Their  invention  is 
ascribed  by  Pliny  to  the  Thasians.  At  the  time 
when  Themistocles  induced  the  Athenians  to  build 
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a  fleet  of  200  sails,  lie  also  carried  a  decree,  that 
every  year  twenty  new  Triremes  should  be  built 
from  the  produce  of  the  mines  of  Laurium.  (Po- 
lyaen.  i.  30  ;  Plut.  Themist.  4  ;  comp.  Bockh, 
Poll.  Earn.  p.  249,  2d  edit.)  After  the  time  of 
Themistocles  as  many  as  twenty  Triremes  must 
have  been  built  every  vear  both  in  times  of  war 
and  of  peace,  as  the  average  number  of  Triremes 
which  was  always  ready  amounted  to  between 
three  and  four  hundred.  Such  an  annual  addition 
was  the  more  necessary,  as  the  vessels  were  of  a 
light  structure  and  did  not  last  long.  The  whole 
superintendence  of  the  .building  of  new  Triremes 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  senate  of  the  Five  Hun- 
dred (Demosth.  c.  Andrat.  p.  598),  but  the  actual 
business  was  entrusted  to  a  committee  called  the 
TpwtyWTrotof,  one  of  whom  acted  as  their  treasurer, 
and  had  in  his  keeping  the  money  set  apart  for  the 
purpose.  In  the  time  of  Demosthenes  a  treasurer 
of  the  rpnipoTTOiol  ran  away  with  the  money,  which 
amounted  to  two  talents  and  a  half.  During  the 
period  after  Alexander  the  Great  the  Attic  navy 
appears  to  have  become  considerably  diminished, 
as  in  307  B.  c.  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  promised  the 
Athenians  timber  for  100  new  Triremes.  (Diod. 
xx.  46  ;  Plut.  Demeir.  10.)  After  this  time  the 
Rhodians  became  the  greatest  maritime  power  in 
Greece.  The  navy  of  Sparta  was  never  of  great 
importance. 

Navigation  remained  for  the  most  part  what  it 
had  been  before :  the  Greeks  Beldom  ventured  out 
into  the  open  sea,  and  it  was  generally  considered 
necessary  to  remain  in  sight  of  the  coast  or  of  some 
island,  which  also  served  as  guides  in  daytime  :  in 
the  night  the  position,  rising  and  setting  of  the 
different  stars  answered  the  same  purpose.  In 
winter  navigation  generally  ceased  altogether.  In 
cases  where  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  coast 
around  a  considerable  extent  of  country,  which  was 
connected  with  the  main  land  by  a  narrow  neck, 
the  ships  were  sometimes  drawn  across  the  neck  of 
land  from  one  sea  to  the  other,  by  machines  called 
6\koI.  This  was  done  most  frequently  across  the 
isthmus  of  Corinth.  (Herod,  vii.  24  ;  Thucyd.  viii. 
1,  iii.  15,  with  the  Schol.  ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  380  ; 
Polyb.  iv.  19,  v.  101.) 

Now  as  regards  the  various  kinds  of  ships  used 
by  the  Greeks,  we  might  divide  them  with  Pliny 
according  to  the  number  of  ranks  of  rowers  em- 
ployed in  them,  into  Moneres,  Biremes,  Triremes, 
Quadriremes,  Quinqueremes,  &c,  up  to  the  enor- 
mous ship  with  forty  ranks  of  rowers,  built  by 
Ptolemaeus  Philopator  (Plin.  1.  e.  ;  Athen.  v. 
p.  203,  &c.)  But  all  these  appear  to  have  been 
constructed  on  the  same  principle,  and  it  is  more 
convenient  to  divide  them  into  slaps  of  war  and 
ships  of  burden  (<popTi/c&,  (poprriyo\  dhuades,  nho?a, 
<rrpoyyi\at,naves  onerariae,naves  actmriae).  Ships 
of  the  latter  kind  were  not  calculated  for  qtiick 
movement  or  rapid  sailing,  but  to  carry  the  greatest 
possible  quantity  of  goods.  Hence  their  structure 
was  bulky,  their  bottom  round,  and  although  they 
were  not  without  rowers,  yet  the  chief  means  by 
which  they  were  propelled  were  their  sails. 

The  most  common  ships  of  war  in  the  earlier 
times  were  the  pentecontori  (irerTTj/coVTopoi),  but 
afterwards  they  were  chiefly  Triremes,  and  the  latter 
are  frequently  designated  only  by  the  name  v%es, 
while  all  the  others  are  called  by  the  name  indi- 
cating their  peculiar  character.  Triremes  however 
were  again  divided  into  two  classes :  the  one  con- 
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sisting  of  real  men-of-war,  which  were  quick-sail- 
ing vessels  (raxeTai),  and  the  other  of  transports 
either  for  soldiers  (o-TpaTu&TiSes  or  &nKn  ay  atyoi) 
or  for  horses  (imniyoi,  iTrirayciyyoi).  Ships  of  this 
class  were  more  heavy  and  awkward,  and  were 
therefore  not  used  in  battle  except  in  cases  of  ne- 
cessity. (Thucyd.  i.  116.)  It  seems  to  have  been 
a  common  practice  to  use  as  transports  for  soldiers 
and  horses  such  Triremes  as  had  become  useless 
as  men-of-war.  The  ordinary  size  of  a  war  galley 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  average 
number  of  men  engaged  in  it,  including  the  crew 
and  marines,  was  two  hundred,  to  whom  on  some 
occasions  as  much  as  thirty  epibatae  were  added. 
(Herod,  viii.  17,  vii.  184  ;  comp.  Epibatae  and 
Bockh,  Publ.  Econ.  p.  278,  &c.)  The  rapidity 
with  which  these  war  galleys  sailed  may  be 
gathered  from  various  statements  in  ancient  writers, 
and  appears  to  have  been  so  great,  that  even  we 
cannot  help  looking  upon  it  without  astonishment, 
when  we  find  that  the  quickness  of  an  ancient 
trireme  nearly  equalled  that  of  a  modern  steam- 
boat. Among  the  war-ships  of  the  Athenians  their 
sacred  state-vessels  were  always  included  (Pa- 
ralus  ;  comp.  Bockh,  Urkwnden  uber  d.  Seewesen 
des  Att.  Stoats,  p.  76,  &c);  but  smaller  vessels, 
such  as  the  Trej/TTjicSi/Topoi  or  TpiattdvTopoi,  are 
never  included  when  the  sum  of  men-of-war  is 
mentioned,  and  their  use  for  military  purposes  ap- 
pears gradually  to  have  ceased. 

Vessels  with  more  than  three  ranks  of  rowers  on 
each  side  were  not  constructed  in  Greece  till  about 
the  year  400  B.  c,  when  Dionysius  I.,  tyrant  of 
Syracuse,  who  bestowed  great  care  upon  his  navy, 
built  the  first  Quadriremes  (TeTpjjpen),  with  which 
he  had  probably  become  acquainted  through  the 
Carthaginians,  since  the  invention  of  these  vessels 
is  ascribed  to  them.  (Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  57 ;  Diodor. 
xiv.  41,  42.)  Up  to  this  time  no  Quinqueremes 
(7r6(/T^pe«)  had  been  built,  and  the  invention  of 
them  is  likewise  ascribed  to  the  reign  of  Dionysius. 
Mnesigeiton  {ap.  Plin.  I.  c.)  ascribes  the  invention 
of  Quinqueremes  to  the  Salaminians,  and  if  this 
statement  is  correct,  Dionysius  had  his  Quinque- 
remes probably  built  by  a  Salaminian  ship- builder. 
In  the  reign  of  Dionysius  II.  Hexeres  (!£^>eu) 
are  also  mentioned,  the  invention  of  which  was 
ascribed  to  the  Syracusans.  (Aelian,  V.  H.  vi.  12, 
with  the  note  of  Perizonius  ;  Plin.  I.  e.)  After  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great  the  use  of  vessels 
with  four,  five,  and  more  ranks  of  rowers  became 
very  general,  and  it  is  well  known  from  Polybius 
(i.  63,  &c.)  that  the  first  Punic  war  was  chiefly 
carried  on  with  Quinqueremes.  Ships  with  twelve, 
thirty,  or  even  forty  ranks  of  rowers  (Plin.  I.  c.  ; 
Athen.  v.  p.  204,  &c),  such  as  they  were  built  by 
Alexander  and  the  Ptolemies,  appear  to  have  been 
mere  curiosities,  and  did  not  come  into  common 
use.  The  Athenians  at  first  did  not  adopt  vessels 
larger  than  Triremes,  probably  because  they  thought 
that  with  rapidity  and  skill  they  could  do  more 
than  with  large  and  unwieldy  ships.  In  the  year 
B.c.  356  they  continued  to  use  nothing  but  Tri- 
remes ;  but  in  330  B.  0.  the  republic  had  already 
a  number  of  Quadriremes,  which  was  afterwards 
increased.  The  first  Quinqueremes  at  Athens  are 
mentioned  in  a  document  (in  Bb'ckh's  Urkunden, 
N.  xiv.  litt.  K.)  belonging  to  the  year  B.  c.  325. 
Herodotus  (vi.  87),  according  to  the  common 
reading,  calls  the  theoris,  which  in  01.  72  the 
Aeginetans  took  from  the  Athenians,  a  Ttwi\pi\i : 
8  k 
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but  the  reading  in  this  passage  is  corrupt,  and 
nevrerripis  should  be  written  instead  of  ffei/rfyjTjs. 
(Bockh,  Urhmden,  p.  76.)  After  the  year  330 
the  Athenians  appear  to  have  gradually  ceased 
building  Triremes,  and  to  have  constructed  Quad- 
riremes  instead. 

Among  the  smaller  vessels  we  may  mention  the 
&Karos  or  iucArum,  which  seems  to  have  been  some- 
times used  as  a  ship  of  burden.  (Herod,  vii.  186  ; 
comp.  Pind.  Pt/th.  xi.  62,  Nem.  v.  5.)  The  acatus 
must  generally  have  been  very  small,  and  the  same 
as  a  scapha,  for  Suetonius  (Caes.  64)  in  describing 
Caesar's  escape  from  Alexandria,  says  that  he 
jumped  into  a  scapha,  which  Plutarch,  in  narrating 
the  same  event,  calls  an  acation.  From  Thucydides 
(iv.  67)  with  the  remark  of  the  Scholiast,  we  must 
infer  that  it  was  a  small  boat  in  which  every  person 
sailing  in  it  managed  two  oars,  one  with  each  hand. 
The  name  Scapha  (o-ko</>7j)  denotes  a  small  skiff  or 
life-boat,  which  was  commonly  attached  to  mer- 
chantmen for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  crew  in 
danger.  (Act.  Apost.  xxvii.  30.) 

Liburna,  or  Liburnica,  in  Greek  KiSvpvls  or  Xi- 
Gvpv6v,  is  a  name  given  apparently  to  every  war- 
ship, from  a  bireme  up  to  those  with  six  lines  of 
rowers  on  each  side  (Lucian,  vol.  v.  p.  262,  ed. 
Bip.  ;  Flor.  iv.  2  j  Sueton.  Aug.  17)  ;  but  in  the 
time  of  Augustus,  liburnae  even  with  six  lines  of 
rowers  were  considered  small  and  swift  in  com- 
parison with  the  unwieldy  ships  of  Antony  at 
Actium.  (Horat.  Epod.  i.  i.)  Pliny  (x.  32)  in- 
forms us  that  they  were  constructed  sharp  in  the 
bows  to  offer  the  least  possible  resistance  to  the 
water.  They  were  usually  provided  with  a  beak, 
whence  a  navis  rostrata  is  generally  the  same  as  a 
Liburna.  They  were  first  constructed  by  the 
Liburnians  (whence  they  derived  their  name),  and 
first  used  by  the  Romans  in  the  battle  of  Actium. 
(Comp.  Gell.  xvii.  3  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  ix.  5,  xvii.  3  ; 
Appian,  de  Bell.  IUyr.  3 ;  Juven.  iii.  240.) 

Every  vessel  at  Athens,  as  in  modern  times,  had 
a  name  given  to  it,  which  was  generally  of  the 
feminine  gender,  whence  Aristophanes  (Eq.  1313) 
calls  the  Triremes  nap84vovs,  and  one  vessel,  the 
name  of  which  was  Nauphante,  he  calls  the  daugh- 
ter of  Nauso.  (Bockh,  Urk.  p.  81,  &c.  j  and  a  list 
of  names  in  p.  84,  &c.)  The  Romans  sometimes 
gave  to  their  ships  masculine  names.  The  Greek 
names  were  either  taken  from  ancient  heroines  such 
as  Nausicaa,  or  they  were  abstract  words  such  as 
EftrAoia,  ©epcwreta,  IlooVcita,  2c6£bv(ra,  'H-ve/ioV^, 
&c.  In  many  cases  the  name  of  the  builder  also 
was  added. 

We  now  proceed  to  describe  the  principal  parts 
of  ancient  vessels. 

1.  The  prow  (irptepa  or  ptrttyirov,  prora)  was 
generally  ornamented  on  both  sides  with  figures, 
■  which  were  either  painted  upon  the  sides  or  laid 
in.  It  seems  to  have  been  very  common  to  repre- 
sent an  eye  on  each  side  of  the  prow.  (Bockh,  Urk. 
p.  102  ;  Becker,  Chariiles,  vol.  ii.  p.  60.)  Upon 
the  prow  or  fore-deck  there  was  always  some  em- 
blem (TTaptio"rifju)V9  insigne,  figura)  by  which  the 
ship  was  distinguished  from  others.  At  the  head 
of  the  prow  there  projected  the  <tt6\os,  and  its  ex- 
tremity was  termed  aKpoar6Xiov,  which  was  fre- 
quently made  in  the  shape  of  an  animal  or  a  helmet. 
It  appears  to  have  been  sometimes  covered  with 
brass  and  to  have  served  as  an  embole  (^juSoA.^) 
against  the  enemy's  vessels.  (Aeschyl.  Pers.  414.) 
The  v.Kpoar6\iov  is  sometimes  designated  by  the  | 
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name  of  xi^'c/tor  (from  x^">  a  goose),  because  h 
was  formed  in  the  shape  of  the  head  or  neck  of  a 
goose  or  swan,  as  in  the  accompanying  woodcut. 
(Etym.  Magn.  s.  u.)  The  cheniscus  was  often 
gilt  and  made  of  bronze.  (Lucian,  Ver.  Hist.  41, 
Jup.  Trag.  14.)  A  cheniscus  of  bronze  is  pre- 
served in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris.  (Millin, 
Diet,  des  beaxa  Arts.)     [Insigne.]    Just  below 


the  prow  and  projecting  a  little  above  the  keel  was 
the  Rostrum  (e/iGoKos,  e/nSoAoi')  or  beak,  which 
consisted  of  a  beam,  to  which  were  attached  sharp 
and  pointed  irons,  or  the  head  of  a  ram  and  the 
like.  This  £pGo\os  was  used  for  the  purpose  of 
attacking  another  vessel  and  of  breaking  its  sides. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  the  Tyrrhenian 
Pisaeus.  (Plin.  I.  c.)  These  beaks  were  at  first 
always  above  the  water  and  visible  ;  afterwards 
they  were  attached  lower,  so  that  they  were  in- 
visible, and  thus  became  still  more  dangerous  to 
other  Bhips.  (Diodor.  xi.  27,  xiv.  60, 7fi ;  Polyb.  i. 
26,  xvi.  6,  viii.  6.)  The  annexed  woodcuts,  taken 
from  Montfaucon  (VAntiq.  Expliq.  iv.2.  tab.  133), 
represent  three  different  beaks  of  ships. 
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Connected  with  the  ^SoAos  was  the  Trpoep.SoMs, 
which  according  to  Pollux  (i.  85)  must  have  been 
a  wooden  part  of  the  vessel  in  the  prow  above  the 
beak,  and  was  probably  the  same  as  the  ^irurlSes, 
and  intended  to  ward  off  the  attack  of  the  %/aGo\os 
of  a  hostile  ship.  The  command  in  the  prow  of  a 
vessel  was  exercised  by  an  officer  called  irpaipeis, 
who  seems  to  have  been  next  in  rank  to  the  steers- 
man, and  to  have  had  the  care  of  the  gear,  and  the 
command  over  the  rowers.     (Xenoph.  Oecon.  vii. 

14.) 

2.  The  stern  (Trpup-vri,  puppis)  was  generally 
above  the  other  parts  of  the  deck,  and  in  it  the 
helmsman  had  his  elevated  seat.  It  is  seen  in  the 
representations  of  ancient  vessels  to  be  rounder 
than  the  prow,  though  its  extremity  is  likewise 
sharp.  The  stern  was,  like  the  prow,  adorned  in 
various  ways,  but  especially  with  the  image  of  the 
tutelary  deity  of  the  vessel  (tulda).  In  some  re- 
presentations a  kind  of  roof  is  formed  over  the 
head  of  the  steersman,  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
stern  frequently  has  an  elegant  ornament  called 
aplustre,  and  in  Greek  &<p\affTov9  which  consti- 
tuted the  highest  part  of  the  poop.  It  formed  a 
corresponding  ornament  to  the  aKpo<rr6\iov  at  the 
prow.  At  the  junction  of  the  aplustre  with  the 
stern  on  which  it  was  based,  'we  commonly  observe 
an  ornament  resembling  a  circular  shield :  this 
was  called  cunrifieiov  or  atnrio'iiricri.  It  is  seen  on 
the  two  aplustria  here  represented.     (Comp.  Apol- 
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Ion.  Rhod.  i.  1089,  ii.  601  ;  Apollod.  i.  9.  §  22  ; 
Horn.  II.  xv.  716  ;  Herod,  vi.  1 14.)  The  aplustre 
rose  immediately  behind  the  gubernator,  and  served 
in  some  degree  to  protect  him  from  wind  and  rain. 
Sometimes  there  appears,  beside  the  aplustre,  a 
pole,  to  which  a  fillet  or  pennon  (tcuvLo)  was  at- 
tached, which  served  both  to  distinguish  and  adorn 
the  vessel,  and  also  to  show  the  direction  of  the 
wind.  In  the  column  of  Trajan,  a  lantern  is  sus- 
pended from  the  aplustre  so  as  to  hang  over  the 
deck  before  the  helmsman.  The  aplustre  com- 
monly consisted  of  thin  planks,  and  presented  a 
broad  surface  to  the  sky.  In  consequence  of  its 
conspicuous  place  and  beautiful  form,  the  aplustre 
was  often  taken  as  the  emblem  of  maritime  affairs : 
it  was  carried  off  in  triumph  by  the  victor  in  a 
naval  engagement  (Juven.  x.  135),  and  Neptune  is 


sometimes  represented  on  medals  holding  the 
aplustre  in  his  right  hand,  as  in  the  annexed  wood- 
cut ;  and  in  the  celebrated  Apotheosis  of  Homer, 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  the  female  personating 
the  Odyssey  exhibits  the  same  emblem  in  refer- 
ence to  the  voyages  of  Odysseus. 


3.  The  rp&<pr)£  is  the  bulwark  of  the  vessel,  or 
rather  the  uppermost  edge  of  it.  (Hesych.  s.  v.)  In 
small  boats  the  pegs  (vicahfioi,  scatmi)  between 
which  the  oars  move,  and  to  which  they  are  fast- 
ened by  a  thong  (Tpo7ra>Wjp),  were  upon  the  Tpdtpit]^. 
(Bockh,  Urleund.  p.  103.)  In  all  other  vessels  the 
oars  passed  through  holes  in  the  side  of  the  vessel 
(ocp8a\fwl,  Tpiip-ara,  or  rpmiifuiTa).  (Schol. 
Aristaph.  Acharn.  97,  &c.) 

4.  The  middle  part  of  the  deck  in  most  ships  of 
war  appears  to  have  been  raised  above  the  bulwark 
or  at  least  to  a  level  with  its  upper  edge,  and  thus 
enabled  the  soldiers  to  occupy  a  position  from 
which  they  could  see  far  around  and  hurl  their 
darts  against  the  enemy.  Such  an  elevated  deck 
appears  in  the  annexed  woodcut  representing  a 
Moneris.  In  this  instance  the  flag  is  standing 
upon  the  hind-deck.  (Mazois,  Pomp.  Part  i.  tab. 
xxii.  fig.  2.) 


5.  One  of  the  most  interesting,  as  well  as  im- 
portant parts  in  the  arrangements  of  the  Biremes, 
Triremes,  &c,  is  the  position  of  the  ranks  of 
rowers,  from  which  the  ships  themselves  derive 
their  names.  Various  opinions  have  been  enter- 
tained by  those  who  have  written  upon  this  sub- 
ject, as  the  information  which  ancient  writers  give 
upon  it  is  extremely  scanty.  Thus  much,  how- 
ever, is  certain,  that  the  different  ranks  of  rowers, 
who  sat  along  the  sides  of  a  vessel,  were  placed 
one  above  the  other.  This  seems  at  firBt  sight 
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very  improbable,  as  the  common  ships  in  later 
times  must  have  had  five  ordines  of  rowers  on  each 
side,  and  since  even  the  lowest  of  them  must  have 
been  somewhat  raised  above  the  surface  of  the 
water,  the  highest  ordo  must  have  been  at  a  con- 
siderable height  above  it,  and  consequently  required 
very  long  oars :  the  apparent  improbability  is  still 
more  increased,  when  we  hear  of  vessels  with 
thirty  or  forty  ordines  of  rowers  above  one  another. 
But  that  such  must  have  been  the  arrangement  is 
proved  by  the  following  facts :  First,  In  works  of 
art,  in  which  more  than  one  ordo  of  rowers  is  re- 
presented, they  appear  above  one  another,  as  in 
the  biremes  given  on  pp.  784,  a,  791,  a,  and  in 
several  others  figured  by  Montfaucon.  Secondly, 
The  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  {Acharn.  1106  ; 
compare  Aristoph.  Ran.  H  05)  states  that  the  lowest 
rank  of  rowers  having  the  shortest  oars  and  con- 
sequently the  easiest  work,  received  the  smallest 
pay,  while  the  highest  ordo  had  the  longest  oars, 
and  consequently  had  the  heaviest  work  and  re- 
ceived the  highest  pay.  Thirdly,  In  the  monstrous 
TeaaapaKovrripris  of  Ptolemaeus  Philopator,  the 
description  of  which  by  Callixenus  (ap.  Athen.  v. 
p.  203,  &c.)  is  as  authentic  as  it  well  can  be,  the 
height  of  the  ship  from  the  surface  of  the  water  to 
the  top  of  the  prow  (a/cootrrd'Aiop)  was  48  cubits, 
and  from  the  water  to  the  top  of  the  stern  (&(p\affra) 
53  cubits.  This  height  afforded  sufficient  room 
for  forty  ranks  of  rowers,  especially  as  they  did  not 
sit  perpendicularly  above  one  another,  but  one 
rower,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  above  representation 
of  a  Bireme,  sat  behind  the  other,  only  somewhat 
elevated  above  him.  The  oars  of  the  uppermost 
ordo  of  rowers  in  this  huge  vessel  were  38  cubits 
long. 

In  ordinary  vessels  from  the  Moneris  up  to  the 
Quinqueremis  each  oar  was  managed  by  one  man, 
which  cannot  have  been  the  case  where  each  oar 
was  38  cubits  long.  The  rowers  sat  upon  little 
benches  attached  to  the  ribs  of  the  vessel,  and 
called  l8<iXia,  and  in  Latin  fori  and  transtra.  The 
!owest  row  of  rowers  was  called  &a\dfws,  the 
powers  themselves,  &a\afjurai  or  &a\dfitot.  (Schol. 
ad  Aristoph.  Acharn.  1 1 06.)  The  uppermost  ordo  of 
rowers  was  called  Stp&voi,  and  the  rowers  themselves 
bpavhtu.  (Thucyd.  vi.  31.)  The  middle  ordo  or  or- 
dines of  rowers  were  called  £vya,  Qbyioi  or  £vy?rai. 
(Pollux,  i.  9.)  Each  of  this  last  class  of  rowers 
nad  likewise  his  own  seat,  and.  did  not,  as  some 
have  supposed,  sit  upon  benches  running  across 
the  vessel.     (Bockh,  Urkund.  p.  103,  &c.) 

We  shall  pass  over  the  various  things,  which 
were  necessary  in  a  vessel  for  the  use  and  main- 
tenance of  the  crew  and  soldiers,  as  well  as  the 
machines  of  war  which  were  conveyed  in  it,  and 
confine  ourselves  to  a  brief  description  of  things 
belonging  to  a  ship  as  such.  All  such  utensils  are 
divided  into  wooden  and  hanging  gear  (cKtfai 
£i\im,  and  <rneiri  Kpefiao-rd,  Pollux,  x.  13 ;  Athen. 
i.  p.  27).  Xenophon  (Oecon.  viii.  12)  adds  to 
these  the  (needy  7rXeKTct,  or  the  various  kinds  of 
wickerwork,  but  these  are  more  properly  compre- 
hended among  the  Kpepaffrd. 

I.  5k<fi»7)  tjiKiva. 

1.  Oars  (Kc&irai,  rem!).  The  collective  term  for 
oars  is  toco's,  which  properly  signified  nothing  but 
the  blade  or  flat  part  of  the  oar  (Herod,  viii.  12 ;  Pol- 
lux, i.  90),  but  was  afterwards  used  as  a  collective 
expression  for  all  the  oars  with  the  exception  of 
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the  rudder.  (Eurip.  Iph.  Taur.  1346,  Hel.  1SS4  ; 
Polyb.  xvi.  3.)  The  oars  varied  in  size  accordingly 
as  they  were  used  by  a  lower  or  higher  ordo  of 
rowers,  and  from  the  name  of  the  ordo  by  which 
they  were  used,  they  also  received  their  special 
names,  viz.  Kcfarat,  3aAa^aat,  £vyiai9  and  Spavt. 
■nSes.  Bockh  (Urk.  p.  119)  has  calculated,  that 
each  Trireme  on  an  average  had  170  rowers.  In 
a  Quinquereme  during  the  first  Punic  war,  the 
average  number  of  rowers  was  300  (Polyb.  i. 
26)  ;  in  later  times  we  even  find  as  many  as  400. 
(Plin.  xxxii.  1.)  The  great  vessel  of  Ptolemaeus 
Philopator  had  4000  rowers  (Athen.  v.  p.  204), 
and  the  handle  of  each  oar  (iyx^p'^ov)  was  partly 
made  of  lead,  that  the  shorter  part  in  the  vessel 
might  balance  in  weight  the  outer  part,  and  thus 
render  the  long  oars  manageable.  The  lower  part 
of  the  holes  through  which  the  oars  passed,  appear 
to  have  been  covered  with  leather  (ttoTcoijua),  which 
also  extended  a  little  way  outside  the  hole.  (Aris- 
toph. Acharn.  97,  with  the  Schol. ;  Schol.  ad  Ran. 
367  ;  Suidas,  s.  v.  'Aoxdfiara  and  BtfBepa  ;  com- 
pare Bockh,  XJrh.  106,  &c.)  The  raid's  also  con- 
tained the  irepii/ecp,  which  must  consequently  be  a 
particular  kind  of  oars.  They  must  have  derived 
their  name,  like  other  oars,  from  the  class  of 
rowers  by  whom  they  were  used.  Bockh  sup- 
poses that  they  were  oars  which  were  not  regu- 
larly used,  but  only  in  case  of  need,  and  then  by 
the  Epibatae.  Their  length  in  a  Trireme  is  stated 
at  from  9  to  9^  cubits,  but  in  what  part  of  the 
vessel  they  were  used  is  unknown.  Respecting 
oars  in  general  see  the  Appendix  in  Arnold's 
Thucyd.  vol.  ii.  p.  461,  &c. 

2.  The  rudder  (TrrfidXtov,  gubemacidum).  Be- 
fore the  invention  of  the  rudder,  which  Pliny 
(H.  N.  vii.  57)  ascribes  to  Tiphys,  the  pilot  of 
the  ship  Argo,  vessels  must  have  been  propelled 
and  guided  by  the  oars  alone.  This  circumstance 
may  account  for  the  form  of  the  ancient  rudder,  as 
well  as  for  the  mode  of  using  it.  It  was  like  an 
oar  with  a  very  broad  blade,  and  was  commonly 
placed  on  each  side  of  the  stem,  not  at  its  ex- 
tremity. The  annexed  woodcut  presents  examples 
of  its  appearance  as  it  is  frequently  exhibited  on 
gems,  coins,  and  other  works  of  art.  The  figure 
in  the  centre  is  from  one  of  Bartoli's  lamps  (Luc. 
Ant.  i.  5),  and  shows  a  Triton  blowing  the  buccina, 
and  holding  a  rudder  over  his  shoulder.  The  left- 
hand  figure  in  the  same  woodcut  is  from  a  cameo 
in  the  Stosch  collection.  It  represents  a  rudder 
with  its  helm  or  tiller  crossed  by  the  cornucopia. 
In  the  third  figure  taken  from  another  cameo  in 
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the  same  collection,  Venus  leans  with  her  left 
arm  upon  a  rudder  to  indicate  her  origin  from  the 
sea.  The  rudder  was  managed  by  the  guber- 
nator  (KvGspv4\rt\s),  who  is  also  called  the  rector 
navis  as  distinguished  from  the  magister.  A  ship 
had  sometimes  one,  but  more  commonly  two  rud- 
ders (Aelian,  V.  H.  ix.  40  ;  Heliod.  Aethiop.  v. 
p.  241,  ed.  Comm.  ;  Acts  xxvii.  40),  and  they 
were  distinguished  as  the  right  and  left  rudder 
(Hygin.  Fab.  14)  j  but  they  were  managed  by  the 
same  steersman  to  prevent  confusion.  (Bartoli, 
I.  c.  iii.  31.)  In  larger  ships  the  two  rudders  were 
joined  by  a  pole  which  was  moved  "by  the  guber- 
nator  and  kept  the  rudders  parallel.  The  con- 
trivances for  attaching  the  two  rudders  to  one 
another  and  to  the  sides,  of  the  ship,  are  called 
feS'yAai  (Eurip.  Helen.  1556)  or  (eviernipleu  {Acts, 
xxvii  40).  The  famous  ship  of  Ptolemaeus  Phi- 
lopator  had  four  rudders,  each  30  cubits  in  length. 
(A then.  v.  p.  204  ;  comp.  Tac.  Ann.  ii.  6.) 

3.  Ladders  (kA!/uhc£5es,  scalae).  Each  Trireme 
had  two  wooden  ladders,  and  the  same  seems  to 
have  been  the  case  in  rpiaKoWopoi.  (Bockh,  p.  125.) 

4.  Poles  or  punt  poles  (koztoi,  conti).  Three  of 
theBe  belonged  to  every  Trireme,  which  were  of  dif- 
ferent lengths,  and  were  accordingly  distinguished 
as  Kovrbs  p.eyas,  kovtos  juucpbs,  and  Kovrbs  fieaos. 
Triacontorea  had  probably  always  four  punt  poles. 
(Contus  ;  Bockh,  p.  125,  &c.) 

5.  napatrraTeu  or  supports  for  the  masts.  They 
seem  to  have  been  a  kind  of  props  placed  at  the 
foot  of  the  masts.  (Isidor.  Orig.  xix.  2.  11.)  The 
mast  of  a  Trireme,  as  long  as  such  props  were 
used,  was  supported  by  two.  In  later  times  they 
do  not  occur  any  longer  in  Triremes,  and  must  have 
been  supplanted  by  something  else.  The  Triacon- 
tores  on  the  other  hand  retained  their  irapaoraVai. 
(Bockh,  p.  126,  &c.) 

6.  The  mast  (iotos,  malus).  The  ancients  had 
vessels  with  one,  two  or  three  masts.  From 
Bbckh's  Urkunden  we  learn  that  two  masts  were 
issued  at  Athens  from  the  vedpwv  for  every  tri- 
reme. The  foremast  was  called  axdrews,  while 
the  mainmast  was  called  lord's  ^eyos.  A  tria- 
conter,  or  a  vessel  with  30  rowers,  had  likewise 
two  masts,  and  the  smaller  mast  here  as  well  as 
in  a  trireme  was  near  the  prow.  In  three-masted 
vessels  the  largest  mast  was  nearest  the  stern. 
The  masts  as  well  as  the  yards  were  usually  of 
fir.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xvi.  76.)  The  invention  of 
masts  in  navigation  is  attributed  to  Daedalus 
(Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  56.)  The  part  of  the  mast  imme- 
diately above  the  yard  {antenna),  formed  a  struc- 
ture similar  to  a  drinking  cup,  and  bore  the  name 
of  carchesium  (Kapx'ho'iov).  Into  it  the  ^mariners 
ascended  in  order  to  manage  the  sail,  to  obtain  a 
distant  view,  or  to  discharge  missiles.  (Eurip. 
Heeub.  1237,  with  the  Schol.  ;  Lucil.  Sat.  3.)  The 
ceruchi  or  other  tackle  may  have  been  fastened  to 
its  lateral  projections  which  corresponded  to  the 
hands  of  a  cup.  (Comp.  Pind.  New,,  v.  94.)  The 
carchesia  of  the  three-masted  ship  built  for 
Hiero  II.  by  Archimedes  were  of  bronze.  Three 
men  were  placed  in  the  largest,  two  in  the  next, 
and  one  in  the  smallest.  Breastworks  (hapixm) 
were  fixed  to  these  structures,  so  as  to  supply  the 
place  of  defensive  armour  ;  and  pulleys  (rpo^T)- 
Mai,  troddeae)  for  tioisting  up  stones  and  weapons 
fiom  below.  (Athen.  v.  43.)  The  continuation  of 
the  mast  above  the  carchesium  was  called  the 
"distaff"  (^Abkottj),  corresponding  to  our  top- 
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mast  or  top-gallant  mast.  (Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  565  ; 
Athen.  xi.  49.)  The  carchesium  was  _  sometimes 
made  to  turn  upon  its  axis,  so  that  by  means  of  its 
apparatus  of  pulleys,  it  served  the  purpose  of  a 
crane.  (Vitruv.  x.  2,  10,  with  Schneider's  note.) 
7.  The  yards  (ic4pas,Kepa'iatantenna).  The  main- 
yard  was  fastened  to  the  top  of  the  mast  by  ropes 
termed  ceruchi,  as  seen  in  the  annexed  woodcut. 


To  the  mainyard  was  attached  the  mainsail,  which 
was  hoisted  or  let  down  as  the  occasion  might  re- 
quire. For  this  purpose  a  wooden  hoop  was  made 
to  slide  up  and  down  the  mast,  as  we  see  it  re- 
presented in  an  antique  lamp,  made  in  the  form  of 
a  ship.  (Bartoli,  I.  c.  iii.  31  ;  comp.  Isid.  Orig.  xx. 
15.)  In  the  two  extremities  of  the  yard  (comua, 
aKpoKepatai),  ropes  (ceruchi,  KTjpovxoi)  were  at- 
tached, which  passed  to  the  top  of  the  mast ;  and 
by  means  of  these  ropes  and  the  pulleys  connected 
with  them,  the  yard  and  sail,  guided  by  the  hoop, 
were  hoisted  to  the  height  required.  (Caes.  de 
Bell.  Gall.  iii.  14  ;  Lucan,  viii.  177  ;  Val.  Flacc.  i. 
469.)  There  are  numerous  representations  of  an- 
cient ships  in  which  the  antenna  is  seen,  as  in  the 
two  woodcuts  here  appended.  In  the  second  of 
them,  there  are  ropes  hanging  down  from  the  an- 
tenna, the  object  of  which  was  to  enable  the  sailors 
to  turn  the  antenna  and  the  sail  according  to  the 
wind. 


II.  ^Kevt]  Kpefj.ao'Td. 
1.  "tiro^iiara.  This  part  of  an  ancient  vessel 
was  formerly  quite  misunderstood,  as  it  was  be- 
lieved to  be  the  boards  or  planks  covering  the  out- 
side of  a  ship  and  running  along  it  in  the  direction 
from  poop  to  prow.  But  Schneider  (ad  Vitruv.  x. 
15.  6)  has  proved  that  the  word  means  cordage  or 
tackling,  and  this  opinion,  which  is  supported  by 
many  ancient  authors,  is  confirmed  by  the  docu- 
ments published  by  Bockh,  where  it  is  reckoned 
among  the  ctkeui)  Kpe/iao-T<£.  The  {nro(<ifw.Ta  were 
thick  and  broad  ropes  which  ran  in  a  horizontal 
direction  around  the  ship  from  the  stern  to  the 
prow,  and  were  intended  to  keep  the  whole  fabric 
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together.  They  ran  round  the  vessel  in  several 
circles,  and  at  certain  distances  from  one  another. 
The  Latin  name  for  vw6fana  is  tormentum.  (Isidor. 
Orig.  xix.  4.  4  ;  Plato,  de  Be  Pvhl.  x.  p.  616.) 
The  length  of  these  tormenta  varied  accordingly  as 
they  ran  around  the  higher  or  lower  part  of  the 
ship,  the  latter  being  naturally  shorter  than  the 
former.  Their  number  varied  according  to  the 
size  of  the  ship.  The  Tessaracontores  of  Ptolemaeus 
Philopator  had  twelve  lnro(<&[iaTa,  each  600  cu- 
bits long.  (Athen.  v.  p.  204.)  Such  uirojJfytaTo 
were  always  ready  in  the  Attic  arsenals,  and  were 
only  put  on  a  vessel  when  it  was  taken  into  use. 
Sometimes  also  they  were  taken  on  board  when  a 
vessel  sailed,  and  not  put  on  till  it  was  thought 
necessary.  (Act.  Apost.  xxvii.  17.)  The  act  of  put- 
ting them  on  was  called  inrofavvfoaL  or  Siafavvfoai, 
or  (aireu.  (Polyb.  xxvii.  3  ;  Appian,  B.  C.  v.  91  ; 
Apoll.  Ilhod.  Argon,  i.  368.)  A  Trireme  required 
four  v7ro£<6juaTa,  and  sometimes  this  number  was 
even  increased,  especially  when  the  vessel  had  to 
sail  to  a  stormy  part  of  the  sea.  (Bi'ckh,  pp.  133 — 
138.) 

2.  'XttTiov  {velum),  sail.  Most  ancient  ships 
had  only  one  sail,  which  was  attached  with  ifi§ 
yard  to  the  great  mast.  In  a  Trireme  too  one  sail 
might  be  sufficient,  but  the  trierarch  might  never- 
theless add  a  second.  As  each  of  the  two  masts  of 
a  Trireme  had  two  sail-yards,  it  further  follows 
that  each  mast  might  have  two  sails,  one  of  which 
was  placed  lower  than  the  other.  The  two  be- 
longing to  the  main-mast  were  called  hrla  /ueycfta, 
and  those  of  the  fore-mast  Itrrla  aK&reia.  (Xenoph. 
HeUen.  vi.  2.  §  27  ;  Bekker,  Anecdot.  pp.  19,  10.) 
The  former  were  used  on  ordinary  occasions,  but 
the  latter  probably  only  in  cases  when  it  was 
necessary  to  sail  with  extraordinary  speed.  The 
sails  of  the  Attic  war- galleys,  and  of  most  ancient 
ships  in  general,  were  of  a  square  form,  as  is  seen 
in  numerous  representations  on  works  of  art.  Whe- 
ther triangular  sails  were  ever  used  by  the  Greeks, 
as  has  been  frequently  supposed,  is  very  doubtful. 
The  Romans,  however,  used  triangular  sails,  which 
they  called  Suppara,  and  which  had  the  shape  of 
an  inverted  Greek  A  (v),  the  upper  side  of  which 
was  attached  to  the  yard.  Such  a  sail  had  of 
course  only  one  trois  (pes)  at  its  lower  extremity. 
(Schol.  ad  Loam.  Phars.  v.  429  ;  Isidor.  Orig.  xix. 
3,  4  ;  Bockh,  pp.  138—143.) 

3.  Tojreio,  cordage.  This  word  is  generally  ex- 
plained by  the  grammarians  as  identical  with 
ffxoivia  or  k&Xoi  :  but  from  the  documents  in 
Bockh  it  is  clear  that  they  must  have  been  two 
distinct  classes  of  ropes,  as  the  Tone7a  are  always 
mentioned  after  the  sails,  and  the  trxoivia  before 
the  anchors.  The  crxou'la  (fanes)  are  the  strong 
ropes  to  which  the  anchors  were  attached,  and  by 
which  a  ship  was  fastened  to  the  land  ;  while  the 
roireia  were  a  lighter  kind  of  ropes  and  made  with 
greater  care,  which  were  attached  to  the  masts, 
yards,  and  sails.  Each  rope  of  this  kind  was  made 
for  a  distinct  purpose  and  place  (rSiros,  whence 
the  name  roire7a).  The  following  kinds  are  most 
worthy  of  notice  :  —  a.  tcaAySta  or  k6.Xol.  What 
they  were  is  not  quite  clear,  though  Bockh  thinks  it 
probable  that  they  belonged  to  the  standing  tackle, 
i.  e.  that  they  were  the  ropes  by  which  the  mast 
was  fastened  to  both  sides  of  the  ship,  so  that 
the  Trp6rovot  in  the  Homeric  ships  were  only  an 
especial  kind  of  na\t$8ia,  or  the  tcaAwSia  them- 
selves   differently   placed.      In    later   times   the 
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irpoVovos  was  the  rope  which  went  from  the  top  of 
the  mainmast  (Kapxhfftov')  to  the  prow  of  the  ship, 
and  thus  was  what  is  now  called  the  main-stay. 
6.  IfxivTes  and  Kepouxo'  are  probably  names  for  the 
same  ropes  which  ran  from  the  two  ends  of  the 
sail-yard  to  the  top  of  the  mast.  In  more  ancient 
vessels  the  Iphs  consisted  of  only  one  rope  ;  in  later 
times  it  consisted  of  two,  and  sometimes  four, 
which  uniting  at  the  top  of  the  mast,  and  there 
passing  through  a  ring,  descended  on  the  other 
side,  where  it  formed  the  iirlrovos,  by  means  of 
which  the  sail  was  drawn  up  or  let  down.  (Bockh, 
pp.  148 — 1S2.)  Compare  the  lower  woodcut  at 
p.  789,  which  shows  a  vessel  with  two  ceruchi,  and 
the  upper  woodcut  p.  789,  which  shows  one  with 
four  ceruchi.  c.  Hyxotva,  Latin  anquina  (Isid.  Orig. 
xix.  4.  7),  was  the  rope  which  went  from  the  middle 
of  a  yard  to  the  top  of  the  mast,  and  was  intended 
to  facilitate  the  drawing  up  and  letting  down  of  the 
sail.  The  Hyxoiva  ShtAJ)  of  Quadriremes  undoubt- 
edly consisted  of  two  ropes.  Whether  Triremes 
also  had  them  double,  is  uncertain.  (Pollux,  I.  c; 
Bockh,  p.  152.)  d.  n<J8es  (pedes)  were  in  later 
times  as  in  the  poems  of  Homer  the  ropes  attached 
to  the  two  lower  corners  of  a  square  sail.  These 
tto'Sm  ran  from  the  ends  of  the  sail  to  the  sides  of 
the  vessel  towards  the  stern,  where  they  were 
fastened  with  rings  attached  to  the  outer  Bide  of  the 
bulwark.  (Herod,  ii.  36.)  Another  rope  is  called 
irpdTTovs,  propes  (Isidor.  Orig.  xix.  4.  3),  which  was 
probably  nothing  else  than  the  lower  and  thinner 
end  of  the  jroij,  which  was  fastened  to  the  ring. 
e.  "KYepai  were  the  two  ropes  attached  to  the  two 
ends  of  the  sail-yard,  and  thence  came  down  to  a 
part  of  the  ship  near  the  stern.  Their  object  was 
to  move  the  yard  according  to  the  wind.  In  Latin 
they  are  called  opi/era,  which  is,  perhaps,  only  a 
corruption  of  h/pera.  (Isidor.  Orig.  xix.  4.  6.) 
The  last  among  the  ToireTa  is  the  xa^-"'0's»  or 
bridle,  the  nature  of  which  is  quite  unknown. 
(Bockh,  p.  154,  &c.) 

4.  Uapa^ifrnTa.  The  ancients  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Homer  had  various  preparations  raised 
above  the  edge  of  a  vessel,  which  were  made  of  skins 
and  wicker-work,  and  which  were  intended  as  a 
protection  against  high  waves,  and  also  to  serve  as 
a  kind  of  breast-work  behind  which  the  men  might 
be  safe  against  the  darts  of  the  enemy.  These  eleva- 
tions of  the  bulwark  are  called  vapaftpi/ittTa,  and 
in  the  documents  in  Bockh  they  are  either  called 
rpixtva,  made  of  hair,  or  Aewci,  white.  They 
were  probably  fixed  upon  the  edge  on  both  sides 
of  the  vessel,  and  were  taken  off  when  not  wanted. 
Each  galley  appears  to  have  had  several  jrapa^ipMra, 
two  made  of  hair  and  two  white  ones,  these  four 
being  regularly  mentioned  as  belonging  to  one  ship. 
(Xenoph.  HeUen.  i.  6.  §  19  ;  Bockh,  p.  159,  &c.) 

5.  KardSKTifm  and  tm6S\i\ii.a.  The  former  of 
these  occurs  in  Quadriremes  as  well  as  in  Triremes, 
the  latter  only  in  Triremes.  Their  object  and 
nature  are  very  obscure,  but  they  appear  to  have 
been  a  lighter  kind  of  trapi^vpta.  (Polyaen.  Strut. 
iv.  11,  13  ;  Bockh,  p.  160,  &c.) 

6.  Sxo'vla.  axe  the  stronger  and  heavier  kinds  of 
ropes.  There  were  two  kinds  of  these,  viz.  the 
axoivla  aynipeia,  to  which  the  anchor  was  attached, 
and  axowla  firiyua  or  iirlyeia  (retinacula),  by 
which  the  ship  was  fastened  to  the  shore  or  drawn 
upon  the  shore.  Four  ropes  of  each  of  these  two 
kinds  is  the  highest  number  that  is  mentioned  as 
belonging  to  one  ship.     The  thick  ropes  were  made 
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of  several  thinner  ones.  (Aristoph.  Pax,  36  ; 
Varro,  de  Re  Rust.  i.  135  ;  Bb'ckh,  pp.  161—166.) 
7.  The  anchor  (ay  itbpa,  ancora.)  We  have  al- 
ready remarked  that  in  the  Homeric  age,  anchors 
were  not  known,  and  large  stones  (eiivat,  sleepers) 
used  in  their  stead.  (Horn.  11.  i.  436,  xiv.  77,  Od. 
ix.  137,  rr.  498.)  According  to  Pliny  (H.  N.  57), 
the  anchor  was  first  invented  by  Eupalamus  and 
afterwards  improved  by  Anacharsis.  Afterwards, 
when  anchors  were  used,  they  were  generally  made 
of  iron,  and  their  form,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
annexed  figure,  taken  from  a  coin,  resembled  that 
of  a  modern  anchor.     (Comp.  Virg.  Aen.  i.  169, 
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vi.  3.)  Such  an  anchor  was  often  termed  bidens, 
SraArj,  a/u</>f6o\os  or  a/upicrToiws,  because  it  had 
two  teeth  or  flukes  ;  but  sometimes  it  had  only 
one,  and  was  then  called  eTcpoo-nSjiioj.  The  tech- 
nical expressions  in  the  use  of  the  anchor  are : 
ancoram  solvere,  ayK^pav  x°^?l'»  *°  loose  the 
anchor  ;  ancoram  jaeere,  ayictipav  /BaAAeie  or  friir- 
reiv,  to  cast  anchor  ;  and  ancoram  tollere,  kyuipav 
atpeiv  or  avaipe(rdai,  to  weigh  anchor,  whence 
alpmv  by  itself  means  "  to  set  sail,"  hyitipav 
being  understood.  The  following  figure,  taken 
from  a  marble  at  Rome,  shows  the  cable  {funis), 
passing  through  a  hole  in  the  prow  (oculus).    Each 


ship  of  course  had  several  anchors  ;  the  one  in 
which  St.  Paul  sailed  had  four  {Acts,  xxvii.  29), 
and  others  had  eight.  (Athen.  v.  43.)  The  last  or 
most  powerful  anchor,  "  the  last  hope,"  was  called 
Upi,  sacra,  and  persons  trying  their  last  hope  were 
said  sacram  solvere.  To  indicate  where  the  anchor 
lay,  a  bundle  of  cork  floated  over  it  on  the  surface 
of  the  waters.  (Paus.  viii.  12  ;  Plin.  H.  N. 
xvi.  8.) 

The  preceding  account  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  ship  will  be  rendered  still  clearer  by  the 
drawing  on  the  following  page,  in  which  it  is  at- 
tempted to  give  a  restoration  of  an  ancient  ship. 

The  Romans  in  the  earlier  period  of  their  his- 
tory never  conceived  the  idea  of  increasing  their 
power  by  the  formation  of  a  fleet.     The  time  when 


they  first  appear  to  have  become  aware  of  the 
importance  of  a  fleet,  was  during  the  second 
Samnite  war,  in  the  year  B.  c.  811.  Livy  (ix.  30), 
where  he  mentions  this  event,  says :  duumviri 
navales  classis  ornandae  reftciendaeque  causa  were 
then  for  the  first  time  appointed  by  the  people.  This 
expression  suggests  that  a  fleet  had  been  in  exist- 
ence before,  and  that  the  duumviri  navales  had  been 
previously  appointed  by  some  other  power.  [Duum- 
viri.] But  Niebuhr  (Hist,  of  Rome,  iii.  p.  282) 
thinks  that  the  expression  of  Livy  only  means, 
that  at  this  time  the  Romans  resolved  to  build 
their  first  fleet.  The  idea  of  founding  a  navy  was 
probably  connected  with  the  establishment  of  a 
colony  in  the  Pontian  islands,  as  the  Romans  at 
this  time  must  have  felt  that  they  ought  not  to  be 
defenceless  at  sea.  The  ships  which  the  Romans 
now  built  were  undoubtedly  Triremes,  which  were 
then  very  common  among  the  Greeks  of  Italy,  and 
most  of  them  were  perhaps  furnished  by  the  Italian 
towns  subject  to  Rome.  This  fleet,  however  in- 
significant it  may  have  been,  continued  to  be  kept 
up  until  the  time  when  Rome  became  a  real  mari- 
time power.  This  was  the  time  of  the  first  Punic 
war.  That  their  naval  power  until  then  was  of  no 
importance,  is  clear  from  Polybius  (i.  20),  who 
speaks  as  if  the  Romans  had  been  totally  un- 
acquainted with  the  sea  up  to  that  time.  In  the 
year  e.  c.  260,  when  the  Romans  saw  that  without 
a  navy  they  could  not  carry  on  the  war  against 
Carthage  with  any  advantage,  the  senate  ordained 
that  a  fleet  should  be  built.  Triremes  would  now 
have  been  of  no  avail  against  the  high-bulwarked 
vessels  (Quinqueremes)  of  the  Carthaginians.  But 
the  Romans  would  have  been  unable  to  build  others 
had  not  fortunately  a  Carthaginian  Quinquereme 
been  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Bruttium,  and  fallen 
into  their  hands.  This  wreck  the  Romans  took  as 
their  model,  and  after  it  built  120  (Polyb.  I.  c),  or 
according  to  others  (Oros.  iv.  7)  130  ships.  Ac- 
cording to  Polybius  one  hundred  of  them  were 
irerrijpEij,  and  the  remaining  twenty  Tpi^peis,  or, 
as  Niebuhr  proposes  to  read,  rerpiipets.  This 
large  fleet  was  completed  within  sixty  days  after 
the  trees  had  been  cut  down.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xvi. 
74.)  The  ships,  built  of  green  timber  in  this  hur. 
ried  way,  were  very  clumsily  made,  and  not  likely 
to  last  for  any  time  ;  and  the  Romans  themselves, 
for  want  of  practice  in  naval  affairs,  proved  very 
unsuccessful  in  their  first  maritime  undertaking, 
for  seventeen  ships  were  taken  and  destroyed  by 
the  Carthaginians  off  Messina.  (Polyb.  i.  21  ; 
Polyaen.  Strat.  vi.  16  ;  Oros.  iv.  7.)  C.  Duilius, 
who  perceived  the  disadvantage  with  which  his 
countrymen  had  to  struggle  at  sea,  devised  a  plan 
which  enabled  them  to  change  a  sea  fight,  as  it 
were,  into  a  fight  on  land.  The  machine,  by  which 
this  was  effected,  was  afterwards  called  corvus, 
and  is  described  by  Polybius  (i.  22  ;  comp.  Nie- 
buhr, iii.  p.  678,  &c.  ;  Corvus).  From  this  time 
forward  the  Romans  continued  to  keep  up  a  power- 
ful navy.  Towards  the  end  of  the  Republic  they 
also  increased  the  size  of  their  ships,  and  built  war 
vessels  of  from  six  to  ten  ordines  of  rowers.  (Flo- 
ras, iv.  11  ;  Virg.  Aen.  viii.  691.)  The  construc- 
tion of  their  ships,  however,  scarcely  differed  from 
that  of  Greek  vessels  ;  the  only  great  difference 
was  that  the  Roman  galleys  were  provided  with  a 
greater  variety  of  destructive  engines  of  war  than 
those  of  the  Greeks.  They  even  erected  turres 
and  tabulata  upon  the  decks  of  their  great  men-of 
3e  4 
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A.  Prora,  np&pa. 

B.  Oculus,  b<p8a\p.6s. 

C.  Rostrum,  fyGoXos. 

D.  Cheniscus,  ■jqivIbkos. 

E.  Puppis,  irpiip.vt\. 

F.  Aplustre,  a<p\affTov,  with  the  pole  containing 
the  fascia  or  taenia. 

G.  Tpd<pT]%. 

H.  Remi,  tc&irai. 

I.    Gubernaculum,  irrjb'dhioy. 


K.  Malm,  lar6s. 

L.   FeJam,  iotos. 

M.  Antenna,  Kipala,  Kepas. 

N.  Corawa,  axpoKepaiat. 

0.  Ceruchi,  nepovxoi. 

P.  Carchesium,  Kapxhaiov. 

Q.   Ka\m,  KaXiidia. 

R.  irp6rrovos. 

S.   Pedes,  Tr6$es. 

T.  Opifera,  imipai. 


war  (naves  turritae),  and  fought  upon  them  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  they  were  standing  upon  the 
walls  of  a  fortress.  Some  of  such  naves  turritae 
occur  in  the  woodcuts  given  above.  (Flor.  I.  c. ; 
Plut.  Anton.  33 ;  Dion  Cass.xxxii.  33  ;  Plin.  H.  N. 
xxxit  1  ;  comp.  Caes.  de  Bell.  Gall.  iii.  14  ;  Dion 
Cass,  xxxix.  43  ;  Veget.  de  Re  Milit.  v.  14,  &c.) 

For  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  ships  and 
navigation  of  the  ancients,  see  Scheffer,  De  Militia 
Navali,  Upsala,  1654  ;  Berghaus,  Geschichte  der 
Scbifffdhrtshmde  der  vornehmsten  Volker  des  Al- 
terthums  ;  Benedict,  Gesch.  der  Schifffahrt  und  des 
Handels  der  Alien  ;  Howell,  Onthe  War-galleys  of 
the  Ancients  ;  A.  Jal,  Arckeologie  Navale,  Paris, 
1840;  and  for  the  Attic  navy  especially,  Bockh's 
Urhinden  uber  das  Seewesen  des  Atischen  Staates, 
Berlin,  1840  ;  K.  Haltaus,  Gescldchte  Roms  im 
Zeitatter  der  Punischen  Kriege,  Leipzig,  1846, 
p.  607,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 


NAU  MA'CHIA,  was  the  name  given  to  the  re- 
presentation of  a  sea-fight  among  the  Romans,  and 
also  to  the  place  where  such  engagements  took 
place.  These  fights  were  sometimes  exhibited  in 
the  Circus  or  Amphitheatre,  sufficient  water  being 
introduced  to  float  ships,  but  more  generally  in 
buildings  especially  devoted  to  this  purpose.  The 
first  representation  of  a  sea-fight  on  an  extensive 
scale  was  exhibited  by  Julius  Caesar,  who  caused 
a  lake  to  be  dug  for  the  purpose  in  a  part  of  the 
Campus  Martius,  called  by  Suetonius  the  "Lesser 
Codeta  "  (Dion  Cass,  xliii.  23  ;  Suet.  Jul.  Caes. 
39)  ;  this  lake  was  afterwards  filled  up  in  the  time 
of  Augustus  on  account  of  the  malaria  arising  from 
the  stagnant  water  in  it.  (Dion  Cass.  xlv.  17.) 
Augustus  also  dug  a  lake  (stagnwm)  near  the  Tiber 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  planted  around  it  a  grove 
of  trees  (nemus).  (Suet.  Aug.  43  ;  Tacit  Ann.  xii. 
56,  xiv.  15.)     This  naumachia  was  the  first  per 
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manent  one  ;  it  continued  to  be  used  after  others 
had  been  made,  and  was  subsequently  called  the 
"vetus  naumachia,1'  (Suet.  Tit  7  ;  Dion  Cass. 
Ixvi.  25  ;  Ernesti,  ad  Suet  Tib.  72.)  Claudius  ex- 
hibited a  magnificent  sea-fight  on  the  lake  Fucinus. 
(Tacit.  Ann.  xii.  56  ;  Suet.  Claud.  21  ;  Dion  Cass. 
Ix.  33.)  Nero  appears  to  have  preferred  the  am- 
phitheatre for  these  exhibitions.  (Dion  Cass.  lxi. 
9,  Ixii.  15.)  Domitian  made  a  new  naumachia, 
and  erected  a  building  of  stone  around  it,  in  which 
the  spectators  might  sit  to  see  the  engagement. 
(Dion  Cass.  Ixvi.  8  ;  Suet.  Dom,  4,  5.)  Representa- 
tions of  naumachiae  are  sometimes  given  on  the 
coins  of  the  emperors.  (Scheffer,  de  Militia  Na/oali, 
iii.  2.  pp.  189,  191.) 

The  combatants  in  these  sea-fights,  called  Nau- 
mackiarii  (Suet.  Claud.  21),  were  usually  captives 
(Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  19)  or  criminals  condemned  to 
death  (Dion  Cass.  Ix.  33),  who  fought  as  in  gladia- 
torial combats,  until  one  party  was  killed,  unleBS 
preserved  by  the  clemency  of  the  emperor.  The 
ships  engaged  in  the  sea-fights  were  divided  into 
two  parties,  called  respectively  by  the  names  of 
different  maritime  nations,  as  Tynans  and  Egyp- 
tians (Suet.  Jul.  31 ),  Rhodians  and  Sicilians  (Suet. 
Claud.  21  ;  Dion  Cass.  Ix.  33),  Persians  and  Athe- 
nians (Dion  Cass.  lxi.  9),  Corcyraeans  and  Corin- 
thians, Athenians  and  Syracusans,  &c.  (Id.  Ixvi. 
25.)  These  sea-fights  were  exhibited  with  the 
same  magnificence  and  lavish  expenditure  of  human 
life  as  characterised  the  gladiatorial  combats  and 
other  public  games  of  the  Romans.  In  Nero's 
naumachia  there  were  sea-monsters  swimming 
about  in  the  artificial  lake  (Suet.  Nero,  12  ;  Dion 
Cass.  lxi.  9),  and  Claudius  had  a  silver  Triton 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  lake  Fucinus,  who  was 
made  by  machinery  to  give  the  signal  for  attack 
with  a  trumpet.  (Suet.  Claud.  21.)  Troops  of 
Nereids  were  also  represented  swimming  about. 
(Martial,  de  Spect  26.)  In  the  sea-fight  exhibited 
by  Titus  there  were  3000  men  engaged  (Dion  Cass. 
Ixvi.  25),  and  in  that  exhibited  by  Domitian  the 
ships  were  almost  equal  in  number  to  two  real 
fleets  (paenejustae  classes,  Suet.  Dom.  4).  In  the 
battle  on  the  lake  Fucinus  there  were  19,000  com- 
batants (Tacit.  Ann.  xii.  56),  and  fifty  ships  on 
each  side.  (Dion  Cass.  Ix.  33.) 
NAUTA.  [Exercitobja  Actio.] 
NAU'TICON  (vo,vtik6v).  [Fenus,  p.  525,  b.] 
NAUTO/DICAE(jwro'5»cai),are  called  apxai 
or  magistrates  by  most  of  the  ancient  grammarians 
(Harpocrat.  Suidas,  Lex.  Rhet.  s.  v.  NauToBfrcai), 
while  a  few  others  call  them  tiucao-rat  (Hesych. 
s.  v.)  The  concurrent  authority  of  most  of  them, 
together  with  a  passage  of  Lysias  (de  Pecun.  PuU. 
p.  189,  Bremi),  the  only  Attic  orator  who  mentions 
the  nautodicae,  renders  it  more  than  probable  that 
they  were  a  magistracy.  This  can  be  the  less 
doubtful  as  the  words  SuedCew  and  Zinaariis  are 
sometimes  used  of  magistrates  in  their  capacity  of 
eia-aycoyeis.  (Meier,  Att.  Proc.  p.  28  ;  see  Eisa- 
gogeis.)  All  testimonies  of  the  ancients  moreover 
agree  that  the  nautodicae  had  the  jurisdiction  in 
matters  belonging  to  navigation  and  commerce,  and 
in  matters  concerning  such  persons  as  had  entered 
their  names  as  members  of  a  phratria  without  both 
their  parents  being  citizens  of  Athens,  or  in  other 
words,  in  the  8/kcu  ifnrdpuv  and  Biicat  %tvlas.  The 
time  when  nautodicae  were  first  instituted  is  not 
mentionedi  but  the  fact  that  they  had  the  jurisdic- 
tion   in  cases  where  a    person  had  assumed  the 
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rights  of  a  phrator  without  his  father  and  mother 
being  citizens,  shows  that  their  institution  must 
belong  to  a  time  when  it  was  sufficient  for  a  man 
to  be  a  citizen  if  only  his  father  was  a  citizen, 
whatever  his  mother  might  be,  that  is,  previous  to 
the  time  of  Pericles  (Plut.  Pericl.  37  ;  compare 
Civitas,  p.  289),  and  perhaps  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Cleisthenes.  The  nautodicae  were  ap- 
pointed every  year  by  lot  in  the  month  of  Gamelion, 
and  probably  attended  to  the  Slicai  ifnrSpuy  only 
during  the  winter,  when  navigation  ceased,  whereas 
the  Mkcu  £eplas  might  be  brought  before  them  all 
the  year  round. 

It  is  a  well  known  iact  that  the  two  actions 
(Sltcai  tyirSpuv  and  dlnat  |cp(as)  which  we  have 
here  assigned  to  the  nautodicae,  belonged,  at  least 
at  one  time,  to  the  thesmothetae.  (Meier,  Att 
Proc.  p.  64,  &c.)  Several  modern  writers,  such  as 
Bb'ckh,  Baumstark,  and  others,  have  therefore 
been  led  to  suppose  that  all  the  grammarians  who 
call  the  nautodicae  ap%ai  are  mistaken,  and  that 
the  nautodicae  were  not  tlo-ayuyets  in  the  cases 
above  mentioned,  but  BtKao-ral.  But  this  mode  of 
settling  the  question  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  as 
satisfactory  as  that  adopted  by  Meier  and  Scho- 
mann.  (Att.  Proc.  p.  85,  &c.)  In  all  the  speeches 
of  Demosthenes  no  trace  occurs  of  the  nautodicae, 
and  in  the  oration  against  Lacritus  (p.  940),  where 
all  the  authorities  are  mentioned  before  whom  such 
a  case  as  that  of  Lacritus  might  be  brought,  the 
orator  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  mention  the 
nautodicae,  if  they  had  still  existed  at  the  time. 
It  is  therefore  natural  to  suppose  that  the  Sinai 
ifi-rrSpuv  at  the  time  of  Philip  of  Macedonia,  when 
they  became  SI«at  efj./x7jvoi  [Emmeni  Dikai], 
were  taken  from  the  nautodicae  and  transferred  to 
the  thesmothetae.  And  as  the  republic  could  not 
now  think  it  any  longer  necessary  to  continue  the 
office  of  nautodicae,  merely  on  account  of  the  Sfwoi 
£evias,  these  latter  were  likewise  transferred  to  the 
thesmothetae,  and  the  office  of  the  nautodicae  was 
abolished.  The  whole  period  during  which  nauto- 
dicae existed  at  Athens  would  thus  comprehend 
the  time  from  the  legislation  of  Cleisthenes  or  soon 
after,  to  Philip  of  Macedonia.  One  difficulty  how- 
ever yet  remains,  for  nautodicae  are  mentioned  by 
Lucian  (ii.  p.  203,  ed.  Bip.)  in  a  dialogue  which 
the  author  represents  as  having  taken  place  after 
the  death  of  Alexander.  Those  who  are  unwilling 
to  believe  that  Lucian  here,  as  in  other  places,  has 
been  guilty  of  an  anachronism,  must  suppose  that 
the  nautodicae  were  after  their  abolition  restored 
for  a  time,  of  which  however  there  is  no  other  evi- 
dence. (Compare  Bockh,  PuU.  Econ.  i.  §  9  ;  Baum- 
stark, De  Curatoribus  Em/porii  et  Nautodicis  apud 
Athenienses,  pp.  65 — 78.)  [L.  S.] 

NEBRIS,  a  fawn's  skin  (from  ve€p6$,  a  fawn  ; 
see  Aegis),  worn  originally  by  hunters  and  others 
as  an  appropriate  part  of  their  dress,  and  after- 
wards attributed  to  Dionysus  (Eurip.  Bacch.  99, 
125,  157,  790,  ed.  Matt.  ;  Aristoph.  Ranae,  1209  ; 
Dionys.  Perieg.  702,  946  ;  Rufus  Festus  Avien. 
1129),  and  consequently  assumed  by  his  votaries 
in  the  processions  and  ceremonies  which  they  ob- 
served in  honour  of  him.  [Dionysia.]  The  an- 
nexed woodcut,  taken  from  Sir  Wm,  Hamilton's 
Vases  (i.  37),  shows  a  priestess  of  Bacchus  in  the 
attitude  of  offering  a  nebris  to  him  or  to  one  of 
his  ministers.  The  works  of  ancient  art  often 
show  it  as  worn  not  only  by  male  and  female  bac- 
chanals, but  also  by  Pans  and   Satyrs.     It  was 
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commonly  put  on  in  the  same  manner  as  the  aegis, 
or  goat-skin,  by  tying  the  two  fore  legs  over  the 
right  shoulder  so  as  to  allow  the  body  of  the  skin 
to  cover  the  left  side  of  the  wearer.  (Ovid.  Met.  vi. 
593.)  [J.  Y.] 

NECRODEIPNON  (veKpiBamoy).  [Funus, 
p.557,b.) 

NEC Y'SIA  (yexiaia).     [Funus,  p.  558,  a.] 

NEFASTI  DIES.     [Dies.] 

NEGATI'VA,NEGATO'RIA  ACTIO.  [Con- 
fessoria  Actio.] 

NEGLIGE'NTIA.     [Culpa.] 

NEGOTIO'RUM  GESTO'RUM  A'CTIO. 
This  was  an  action  which  a  man  might  have 
against  another  who  had  managed  his  affairs  for 
him  in  his  absence,  without  being  commissioned  to 
do  so  {sine  mandato).  The  action  was  not  founded 
either  on  contract  or  delict,  but  was  allowed  for 
convenience  sake  (utUitatis  causa).  The  person 
whose  business  was  transacted  by  another,  and  the 
person  who  transacted  the  business,  might  severally 
have  an  action  against  one  another  in  respect  of 
that  which  "  ex  bona  fide  alteram  alteri  praestare 
oportet."  The  dominus  negotii  had  a  negotiorum 
gestorum  actio  directa.  The  action  of  the  self- 
constituted  agent  (gestor)  was  sometimes  called 
Contraria,  by  analogy  to  similar  actions  in  other 
cases.  He  was  bound  to  make  good  any  loss  that 
was  incurred  during  his  administration  by  dolus 
or  culpa,  and  in  some  instances  even  loss  that  had 
been  incurred  by  casus.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
had  his  action  for  all  expenses  properly  incurred, 
and  in  some  cases,  even  if  the  result  was  unfortu- 
nate to  the  absent  person  ;  as  if  he  paid  for  medi- 
cal attendance  on  a  sick  slave,  and  the  slave  died 
notwithstanding  all  his  care :  but  various  diffi- 
culties might  easily  be  suggested  as  to  such  cases 
as  these  (Dig.  3.  tit.  5.  s.  10),  and  the  rule  must 
be  qualified  by  the  condition  of  the  thing  under- 
taken being  a  thing  necessary  (to  the  owner)  to 
be  undertaken,  though  the  result  might  be  unpro- 
fitable. It  was  also  necessary  that  the  gestor 
should  have  undertaken  the  business  not  with  the 
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view  of  doing  it  for  nothing,  but  with  the  intention 
of  establishing  a  right  against  the  negotii  dominus, 
though  that  might  not  be  the  immediate  motive  to 
undertaking  the  thing  (Savigny,  System,  &c.  iii.  p.  6, 
note  9.)  There  was,  however,  no  negotiorum  ges- 
torum actio  contraria,  if  the  gestor  had  done  the  acts 
that  he  did,  with  the  clear  intention  of  doing  an  act 
of  Liberalitas  or  Pietas.  The  edict  allowed  a  man 
to  recover  the  expenses  that  he  had  been  put  to 
about  another  man's  interment,  though  he  had  no 
direct  authority  for  looking  after  it.  The  reason 
of  the  rule  was,  that  persons  might  not  be  prevented 
from  attending  to  so  necessary  a  matter  as  the  in- 
terment of  a  corpse,  if  there  was  no  person  present 
to  whom  the  duty  belonged.  (Dig.  11.  tit.  7. 
De  Relig.  et  Sumptibus  funerum.) 

It  was  a  much  disputed  question  what  was  the 
effect  of  Ratihabitio  on  the  negotiorum  gestio, 
whether  it  was  thereby  turned  into  a  Mandatum. 
(See  Vangerow,  PandeUen,  &c,  iii.  p.  483.)  The 
dominus  was  not  bound  by  the  negotiorum  gestio, 
except  when  the  acts  done  were  such  as  were  ne- 
cessary to  prevent  some  imminent  loss  or  damage  to 
his  property,  as  already  observed.  But  he  might, 
if  he  pleased,  confirm  the  negotium,  though  it  was 
male  gestum. 

(Inst.  3.  tit.  27.  s.  3,  &c.  ;  Dig.  44.  tit.  7.  s.  5  ; 
Dig.  3.  tit.  5.  De  Negotiis  Gestis  ;  Cod.  2.  tit.  19  ; 
Vangerow,  PandeUen,  &c.  iii.  p.  479.)     [G.  L.] 

NEGOTIATO'RES,  signified  specially  during 
the  later  times  of  the  republic  Roman  citizens 
settled  in  the  provinces,  who  lent  money  upon  in- 
terest or  bought  up  corn  on  speculation,  which 
they  sent  to  Rome  as  well  as  to  other  places. 
Their  chief  business  however  was  lending  money 
upon  interest,  and  hence  we  find  the  words  negotia, 
negotiatio,  and  negotiari  used  in  this  sense.  The 
negotiatores  are  distinguished  from  the  publicani 
(Cic.  ad  Att.  ii.  1 6,  w  malo  negotiatoribus  satisfacere, 
quam  publicanis;"  comp.  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  3,  pro 
Flacc.  16,  pro  Leg.  Manil.  7),  and  from  the  mer- 
catores  (Cic. pro  Plane.  26,  "negotiatoribus  comis, 
mercatoribus  Justus  ").  That  the  word  negotiatores 
was,  during  the  later  times  of  the  republic,  always 
used  in  the  signification  above  given  is  amply 
proved  by  Ernesti  in  the  treatise  quoted  below, 
and  is  also  sufficiently  clear  from  the  following 
passages  (Cic.  pro  Flacc.  29,  Verr.  iii.  60,  ad  Q. 
Fr.  i.  I,  pro  Flacc.  36  ;  Hirt.  B.  Afr.  36).  Hence 
the  negotiatores  in  the  provinces  corresponded  to 
the  argentarii  and  feneratores  at  Rome  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly we  find  Cicero  giving  the  name  of 
feneratores  to  certain  persons  at  Rome,  and  after- 
wards calling  the  very  same  persons  negotiatores 
when  they  are  in  the  provinces  (Cic.  ad  Att.  v.  21, 
vi.  1 — 3).  Compare  Ernesti,  De  Negotiatoribus  in 
his  Opuscula  PhUohgica. 

NEMEA  (W/iea,  vegeia  or  vepaia),  one  of  the 
four  great  national  festivals  of  the  Greeks.  It  was 
held  at  Nemea,  a  place  near  Cleonae  in  Argolis. 
The  various  legends  respecting  its  origin  are  re- 
lated in  the  argumenta  of  the  Scholiasts  to  the 
Nemea  of  Pindar,  with  which  may  be  compared 
Pausanias  (it  15.  §  2,  &c),  and  Apollodorus  (iii. 
6.  §  4).  All  these  legends,  however,  agree  in 
stating  that  the  Nemea  were  originally  instituted 
by  the  Seven  against  Thebes  in  commemoration 
of  the  death  of  Opheltes,  afterwards  called  Arche- 
morus.  When  the  Seven  arrived  at  Nemea,  and 
were  very  thirsty,  they  met  Hypsipile,  who  was 
carrying  Opheltes,  the  child  of  the  priest  of  Zeus 
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and  of  Eurydice.  While  she  showed  to  the  he- 
roes the  way  to  the  nearest  well,  she  left  the  child 
behind  lying  in  a  meadow,  which  during  her  ab- 
sence was  killed  "by  a  dragon.  When  the  Seven  on 
their  return  saw  the  accident,  they  slew  the  dragon 
and  instituted  funeral  games  (ay&iv  iirtrdtpios)  to 
be  held  every  third  year  (rpterjipiKSs).  Other 
legends  attribute  the  institution  of  the  Nemean 
games  to  Heracles,  after  he  had  slain  the  Nemean 
lion  ;  but  the  more  genuine  tradition  was  that  he 
had  either  revived  the  ancient  games,  or  at  least 
introduced  the  alteration  by  which  they  were  from 
this  time  celebrated  in  honour  of  Zeus.  That  Zeus 
was  the  god  in  honour  of  whom  the  games  were 
afterwards  celebrated  is  stated  by  Pindar  (Nem. 
iii.  114,  &c).  The  games  were  at  first  of  a  war- 
like character,  and  only  warriors  and  their  sons 
were  allowed  to.  take  part  in  them  ;  subsequently, 
however,  they  were  thrown  open  to  all  the  Greeks 
(toliwruibv  nArjBos  oweSpa/ie).  The  games  took 
place  in  a  grove  between  Cleonae  and  Phlius. 
(Strabo,  viii.  p.  377.)  The  various  games,  ac- 
cording to  the  enumeration  of  Apollodorus  (I.  c), 
were  horse-racing,  running  in  armour  in  the  stadium 
(Paus.  ii.  15.  §  2),  wrestling,  chariot-racing  and 
discus,  boxing,  throwing  the  spear  and  shooting 
with  the  bow,  to  which  we  may  add  musical  con- 
tests. (Paus.  viii.  50.  §3;  Pint.  PMop.  11.) 
The  Scholiasts  on  Pindar  describe  the  agon  very 
imperfectly  as  t7nriKoy  and  yvp.vm6s.  The  prize 
given  to  the  victors  was  at  first  a  chaplet  of  olive- 
branches,  but  afterwards  a  chaplet  of  green 
parsley.  When  this  alteration  waB  introduced  is 
not  certain,  though  it  may  be  inferred  from  an  ex- 
pression of  Pindar  (Nem.  vi.  71),  who  calls  the 
parsley  (a4\tvov)  the  fiorava  AeoVros,  that  the 
new  prize  was  believed  to  have  been  introduced 
by  Heracles.  The  presidency  at  these  games  and 
the  management  of  them  belonged  at  different 
times  to  .  Cleonae,  Corinth,  and  Argos,  and  from 
the  first  of  these  places  they  are  sometimes  called 
wytbv  K\edvcuos.  The  judges  who  awarded  the 
prizes  were  dressed  in  blaek  robes,  and  an  in- 
stance of  their  justice,  when  the  Argives  presided, 
is  recorded  by  Pausanias  (viii.  40.  §  3). 

Respecting  the  season  of  the  year  at  which  the 
Nemean  games  were  celebrated,  the  Scholiast  on 
Pindar  (Argum.  ad  Nem.)  merely  states  that  they 
were  held  on  the  12th  of  the  month  of  Panemus, 
though  in  another  passage  he  makes  a  statement 
which  upsets  this  assertion.  Pausanias  (ii.  15.  §2) 
speaks  of  winter  Nemea,  and  manifestly  distin- 
guishes them  from  others  which  were  held  in 
summer.  It  seems  that  for  a  time  the  celebration 
of  the  Nemea  was  neglected,  and  that  they  were 
revived  in  01. 53.  2,  from  which  time  Eusebius 
dates  the  first  Nemead.  Henceforth  it  is  certain  that 
they  were  for  a  long  time  celebrated  regularly  twice 
in  every  Olympiad,  viz.  at  the  commencement  of 
every  second  Olympic  year  in  the  winter,  and  soon 
after  the  commencement  of  every  fourth  Olympic 
year  in  the  summer.  This  has  been  shown  by 
Bb'ckh  in  an  essay  uber  die  Zeitverli'dltnisse  der 
Demosth.  Rede  gegen  Midias,  in  the  transactions 
of  the  Berlin  Acad.  1818,  1819.  Histor.  Philol. 
Klasse,  p.  92,  &c. ;  compare  Ideler,  Handb.  der 
Chronol.  ii  p.  606,  &c.  About  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  Marathon  it  became  customary  in  Argolis 
to  reckon  according  to  Nemeads. 

In  208  b.  c.  Philip  of  Macedonia  was  honoured 
by  the  Argives  with  the  presidency  at  the  Nemean 
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games  (Liv.  xxvii.  30,  &c. ;  Polyb.  x.  26),  and 
Quintius  Flamininus  proclaimed  at  the  Nemea  the 
freedom  of  the  Argives.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  41  ;  Polyb. 
x.  26.)  The  emperor  Hadrian  restored  the  horse- 
racing  of  boys  at  the  Nemea,  which  had  fallen  into 
disuse.  But  after  his  time  they  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  much  longer  celebrated,  as  they  are  no 
longer  mentioned  by  any  of  the  writers  of  the 
subsequent  period.  (See  Villoison,  Histoire  de 
VAcad.  des  Inscript.  et  Bell.  Lett.  vol.  xxxviii. 
p.  29,  &c. ;  Schomann,  PlutarcM  Agis  etChomenes, 
&c§x.)  [L.S.] 

NE'NIA.     [Funus,  p.  559,  a.] 

NEO'CORI  (j/ea/cojjoi),  signified  originally 
temple-sweepers  (Hesych.  and  Suid.  s.  v.),  but 
was  applied  even  in  early  times  to  priestly  officers 
of  high  rank,  who  had  the  supreme  superintend- 
ence of  temples  and  their  treasures.  (Plat.  vi.  p. 
759  ;  Xen.  Anab.  v.  3.  §  6.)  Under  the  Roman 
emperors  the  word  was  especially  applied  to  those 
cities  in  Asia,  which  erected  temples  to  the  Roman 
emperors,  since  the  whole  city  in  every  such  case 
was  regarded  as  the  guardian  of  the  worship  of  the 
emperor.  Accordingly  we  frequently  find  on  the 
coins  of  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  and  other  cities,  the 
epithet  New/copos,  which  also  occurs  on  the  in- 
scriptions of  these  cities.  None  of  these  cities,  how- 
ever, was  allowed  to  assume  this  honour  without 
obtaining  the  permission  of  the  Roman  senate,  as 
we  learn  from  inscriptions.  (Comp.  also  Tac.  Ann. 
iv.  55,  56.)  For  further  information  on  this  sub- 
ject, see  Krause,  NEJ1KOP02,  Civitaies  Neocarae 
sive  Aedituae,  Lips.  1844.    [Aedithi.] 

NEODAMO'DEIS  (vtoSa/u&Sus).  [Helotes, 
p.  592.] 

NEPTUNA'LIA,  a  festival  of  Neptune,  cele- 
brated at  Rome,  of  which  very  little  is  known. 
(Varro,  de  Ling.  Lai.  vi.  19.)  The  day  on  which 
it  was  held,  was  probably  the  23d  of  July.  In 
the  ancient  calendaria  this  day  is  marked  as  Nept. 
ludi  et  feriae,  or  Nept.  ludi,  from  which  we  see 
that  the  festival  was  celebrated  with  games.  Re- 
specting the  ceremonies  of  this  festival  nothing  is 
known,  except  that  the  people  used  to  build  huts 
of  branches  and  foliage  (umbrae,  Fest.  s.v.  Umbrae), 
in  which  they  probably  feasted,  drank,  and  amused 
themselves.  (Horat.  Carm.  iii.  28. 1,  &c. ;  Tertull. 
De  Sped.  6.)  [L.  S.] 

NERO'NIA.     [Quinquennalia.] 

NEXI.     [Nexum.] 

NEXUM  is  defined  by  Manilius  to  be  "  omne 
quod  per  libram  et  aes  geritur,  in  quo  sint  Mart- 
cipia."  Mucius  Scaevola  has  a  different  definition : 
"  quae  per  aes  et  libram  fiant  ut  obligentur,  praeter 
quae  mancipio  dentur."  Varro  (de  Ling.  Lot.  vii. 
105,  ed.  Miiller)  who  has  preserved  both  these  de- 
finitions, prefers  the  latter,  as  being  consistent  with 
the  etymology  of  the  word :  "  quod  obligator  per 
libram,  neque  suum  sit,  inde  Nexum  dictum."  As 
an  illustration  he  adds :  "  Liber  qui  suas  operas 
in  servitutem  pro  pecunia  quadam  debebat,  dum 
solveret,  nexus  vocatur,  ut  ab  aere  obaeratus." 
The  difference  in  these  definitions  arises  solely 
from  the  different  aspect  under  which  the  Nexum 
is  viewed.  Every  Nexum  was  in  the  form  of  a 
sale,  and  consequently,  viewed  as  to  its  formal 
part,  Nexum  comprehended  Mancipium.  The  Tes- 
tamenti  factio  was  also  included  under  Nexum. 
Viewed  as  to  its  object  and  legal  effect,  Nexum 
was  either  the  transfer  of  the  ownership  of  a  thing, 
or  the  transfer  of  a  thing  to  a  creditor  as  a  seen- 
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rity :  accordingly  in  one  sense  Nexum  included 
Mancipium,  as  explained  in  Mancipium  ;  in  an- 
other sense,  Mancipium  and  Nexum  are  opposed 
in  the  same  way  in  which  Sale  and  Mortgage  or 
Pledge  are  opposed.  The  formal  part  of  both 
transactions  consisted  in  a  transfer  per  aes  et 
libram.  This  explanation  is  consistent  with  the 
definitions  of  the  jurists,  and  the  uses  of  these  two 
words. 

The  person  who  became  Nexus  by  the  effect  of 
a  Nexum  or  Nexus  (for  this  form  of  the  word  also 
is  used)  was  said  Nexum  inire.  (Liv.  vii.  19.) 
The  phrases  Nexi  datio,  Nexi  liberatio  respectively 
express  the  contracting  and  the  release  from  the 
obligation. 

The  Roman  law  as  to  the  payment  of  borrowed 
money  (pecunia  certa  credita ;  see  Lex  Gall.  Cisalp. 
21,  22)  was  very  strict.  A  curious  passage  of 
Gellius  (xx.  1)  gives  us  the  ancient  mode  of  legal 
procedure  in  the  case  of  debt,  as  fixed  by  the 
Twelve  Tables.  If  the  debtor  admitted  the  debt, 
or  had  been  condemned  in  the  amount  of  the  debt 
by  a  judex,  he  had  thirty  days  allowed  him  for 
payment.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time,  he  was 
liable  to  the  Manus  Injectio  [Manus  Injectio], 
and  ultimately  to  be  assigned  over  to  the  creditor 
(addictus)  by  the  sentence  of  the  praetor.  The 
creditor  was  required  to  keep  him  for  sixty  days 
in  chains,  during  which  time  he  publicly  exposed 
the  debtor  on  three  nundinae,  and  proclaimed  the 
amount  of  his  debt.  If  no  person  released  the 
prisoner  by  paying  the  debt,  the  creditor  might 
sell  him  as  a  slave  or  put  him  to  death.  If  there 
were  several  creditors,  the  letter  of  the  law  al- 
lowed them  to  cut  the  debtor  in  pieces,  and  to  take 
their  share  of  his  body  in  proportion  to  their  debt. 
Gellius  says  that  there  was  no  instance  of  a  credi- 
tor ever  having  adopted  this  extreme  mode  of  satis- 
fying his  debt.  But  the  creditor  might  treat  the 
debtor,  who  was  add  ictus,  as  a  slave,  and  compel 
him  to  work  out  his  debt ;  and  the  treatment  was 
often  very  severe. 

In  this  passage  Gellius  does  not  speak  of  Nexi, 
but  only  of  Addicti ;  which  is  sometimes  alleged 
as  evidence  of  the  identity  of  nexus  and  addictus, 
but  it  proves  no  such  identity.  If  a  Nexus  is  what 
he  is  here  supposed  to  be,  the  Law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  could  not  apply  ;  for  when  a  man  had  once, 
become  Nexus  with  respect  to  one  creditor,  he  could 
not  become  Nexus  to  another  ;  and  if  he  became 
Nexus  to  several  at  once,  in  this  case  the  creditors 
must  abide  by  their  contract  in  taking  a  joint  se- 
curity. This  Law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  only  applied 
to  the  case  of  a  debtor  being  assigned  over  by  a 
judicial  sentence  to  several  debtors,  and  it  provided 
for  the  settlement  of  their  conflicting  claims.  The 
distinction  between  a  nexum  and  a  res  judicata 
is  obvious  enough,  though  some  writers  have 
missed  it. 

The  precise  condition  of  a  Nexus  has  however 
been  a  subject  of  much  discussion  among  scholars, 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  all  the  passages  in 
which  the  term  occurs  so  as  to  deduce  from  them 
a  consistent  view  of  the  matter.  Sometimes  indeed 
Nexus  appears  to  be  used  in  the  same  sense  as 
Addictus,  which  cannot  cause  any  difficulty  if  we 
consider  that  the  effect  of  being  Nexus  and  Ad- 
dictus was  the  same,  as  will  presently  be  made 
probable. 

As  a  Nexum  was  effected  per  aes  et  libram,  it 
whs  in  the  form  of  a  sale,  and  of  course  there  was 
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an  object  of  sale ;  and  this  object  of  sale  might  be  a 
thing  or  a  person.  We  need  not  assume  that "  per 
aes  et  libram  se  obligare,"  and  for  a  man  to  make 
himself  Nexus  are  the  same.  In  the  case  of  Nexum 
aes,  it  is  more  consistent  to  consider  the  aes  as  the 
object  of  the  obligatio  per  aes  et  libram,  and  in  the 
case  when  a  man  made  himself  Nexus  to  consider 
the  man  as  the  object.  It  does  not  follow  then 
that  an  obligatio  per  aes  et  libram  always  made  a 
man  Nexus  ;  but  there  is  no  difficulty  in  as- 
suming that  a  man  only  became  Nexus  with  refer- 
ence to  an  obligatio  per  aes  et  libram,  so  that  a 
man  could  contract  an  obligatio  per  aes  et  libram, 
and  at  the  same  time  could  make  himself  Nexus.  A 
free  man  could  not  properly  be  the  object  of  a  sale, 
but  it  requires  only  a  slight  acquaintance  with  Ro- 
man law  to  perceive  that  this  difficulty  could  be 
got  over  by  a  fiction.  As  in  the  case  of  Manu- 
mission Per  Vindictam  there  was  a  fiction  that  the 
slave  was  free  ;  so  there  might  here  be  a  fiction 
that  the  freeman  was  a  slave.  And  if  this  is  not 
admitted  as  a  probable  solution,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  there  is  as  much  difficulty  in  understanding 
the  co-emtio  of  a  female,  who  was  sui  juris,  which 
as  a  legal  fact  is  quite  certain,  as  the  formal  sale  of 
a  freeman  with  his  consent.  The  notion  of  a  free- 
man giving  himself  into  the  power  of  another,  so 
far  from  being  foreign  to  the  notions  of  Roman 
law,  as  some  writers  have  asserted,  is  perfectly 
consistent  with  them,  as  we  see  in  the  instance  of 
adrogation.  The  Nexum  then  being  in  the  form 
of  a  sale,  the  Nexus  was  in  a  servile  condition 
as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  Nexum,  and  the 
opinion  that  there  must  be  an  addictio  to  give 
effect  to  the  Nexum,  is  inconsistent  with  the  no- 
tion of  the  Nexum.  According  to  this  view,  a 
Nexus,  as  soon  as  the  contract  of  Nexum  was 
made,  was  in  the  condition  of  an  Addictus,  and 
both  were  treated  as  slaves.  But  it  has  been 
urged,  that  "one  cannot  discover  any  reason  for 
this  self-pledging  (n&cum),  since  every  insolvent, 
even  when  there  was  no  nexum,  must  become  his 
creditor's  slave  (addictus),  and  how  can  we  under- 
stand that  the  abolition  of  the  nexum  was  such  an 
advantage  gained  by  the  Plebeians  (Liv.  viii.  28), 
if  the  addictio  still  remained,  which  might  be  ob- 
tained when  there  was  no  nexum  ;  and  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  it  did  remain  ?  "  The  advantage 
consists  precisely  in  the  difference  between  a  con- 
tract which  cannot  be  enforced  against  a  person 
without  the  forms  of  legal  proceeding,  and  a  con- 
tract which  at  once  gives  a  man  a  power  over 
his  debtor  without  any  application  to  a  court  of 
justice.  The  effect  of  the  abolition  of  the  Nexum, 
in  this  its  special  sense,  while  the  Addictio  still 
existed,  may  be  illustrated  by  the  supposed  case  of 
a  landlord's  remedy  for  the  recovery  of  his  rent  by 
distress  being  abolished,  while  his  other  remedies 
under  the  contract  for  letting  and  hiring  remained. 
It  is  remarked  by  Goettling  (Geschichte  der 
Rom.  Staatsverfassung)  that  "  the  comparison  of 
the  Adrogatio  and  the  Adoptio  gives  the  clearest 
proof  of  the  correctness  of  Savigny's  view,  who  re- 
jects  the  notion  of  a  freeman  pledging  himself.  In 
the  case  of  the  Adrogatio  of  a  Roman,  who  is  sui 
juris,  there  was  no  mancipatio  which  such  person 
could  effect  as  to  himself :  but  in  the  case  of  adop- 
tion, a  mancipatio  occurs,  and  it  is  effected  by  the 
living  father  and  the  son  together.  In  the  case  of 
coemtio  it  certainly  appears,  as  if  the  woman  of 
herself  effected  a  self-mancipation  ;  she,  however, 
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is  not  herself  aucior,  but  her  guardian  is  auctor." 
There  may  be  some  weight  in  this  observation,  the 
point  of  which  appears  to  be  this  :  there  was  man- 
cipatio  in  the  case  of  adoption,  where  the  adopted 
person  was  in  the  power  of  another,  but  no  man- 
cipatio  in  the  case  of  Adrogation,  where  the 
adopted  person  was  not  in  the  power  of  another. 
The  tacit  conclusion  then  seems  to  be,  that  if 
in  one  case  there  was  no  mancipatio  and  yet  a 
person  was  brought  into  the  power  of  another 
with  his  own  consent,  there  could  be  no  mancipa- 
tio when  a  person  consented  to  put  himself  into  a 
servile  relation  to  another  ;  for  it  is  here  assumed 
that  a  nexum  was  voluntary.  But  this  is  not  a 
legitimate  conclusion.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  man- 
cipatio in  the  case  of  adoption,  where  the  son  was 
in  the  power  of  the  father,  was  a  sufficient  form, 
considering  that  the  person  adopted  was  only  a 
filius  familias  ;  and  that  Adrogation,  which  was 
of  a  person  who  was  sui  juris,  was  a  very  different 
matter,  and  required  other  forms  to  be  observed, 
because  the  person  adrogated  was  not  a  filius- 
familias.  [Adoption.]  A  nexum  effected  no 
change  of  familia  like  an  adoption  or  adrogation, 
and  while  its  object  was  different  from  that  of  both 
of  these  ceremonies,  it  is  quite  consistent  for  its 
form  to  have  been  the  same  as  the  form  of  the  one, 
and  different  from  the  form  of  the  other. 

The  mode  in  which  Goettling  (p.  123)  explains 
this  matter  of  the  nexum  is  as  follows  :  "  A  free 
citizen  can  come  into  a  mancipii  causa  when  he 
cannot  pay  a  loan  (aes  confessum)  out  of  his  own 
means.  What  in  such  case  he  has  to  give  security 
for,  that  to  which  he  has  bound  himself,  is  called 
nexum  (namely  aes)  ;  hence  the  phrases  nexi  datio, 
nexi  liberatio.  The  person  who  does  such  an  act 
is  called  nexum  (from  nexus  nexus)  iniens,  nexum 
fastens,  but  after  he  has  received  the  loan  in  the 
above  solemn  manner,  he  is  nexu  obligatus,  nexu 
vinctus :  as  soon  as  he  has  failed  to  fulfil  his  obli- 
gation, and  in  conseqnence  of  such  failure  has  been 
addicted  (addictus),  and  given  in  mancipium  by 
the  magistrate,  he  is  called  nexus  (adjective),  qui  se 
nexum  dedit "  —  a  more  confused  account  of  the 
thing,  or  one  more  remote  from  legal  precision,  can- 
not be  imagined.  The  passage  of  Livy  (ii.  27)  is 
not  easy  to  explain.     (Compare  Liv.  ii.  23.) 

The  Lex  Poetelia  (b.  c.  326)  alleviated  the  con- 
dition of  the  nexi.  So  far  as  we  can  understand 
its  provisions,  it  set  all  the  nexi  free  or  made  them 
soluti  (Liv.  viii.  28,  nexi  soluti),  and  it  enacted  that 
for  the  future  there  should  be  no  nexum  (cautumque 
in  posterum  Tie  necterentur),  and  that  no  debtor 
should  for  the  future  be  put  in  chains.  Addictio 
however  still  continued  in  force  after  the  Lex 
Poetelia,  as  we  see  in  several  instances.  (Liv. 
xxiii.  14;  Sail.  Cat.  33;  Cic.  pro  Flacco,  20.) 
It  appears  from  the  Lex  Galliae  Cisalpinae  (c.  21, 
22),  that  in  the  case  of  other  actions  there  was 
only  a  Possessio  Bonorum,  but  in  the  case  of  pe- 
cunia  certa  credita  there  was  personal  execution. 
The  enactment  of  the  Lex  Julia  which  introduced 
the  Bonorum  Cessio,  and  gradual  changes  in  so- 
ciety, must  have  diminished  the  frequency  of  the 
Addictio.  [Bonorum  Cessio.]  In  the  system 
of  Justinian,  Nexum  did  not  exist,  for  the  use  of 
ass  et  libra  in  legal  transactions  had  ceased. 

Neither  the  Addictus  nor  the  Nexus  was  a  slave, 
and  his  ingenuitas  was  only  in  suspense.  As  to 
the  Nexum,  it  must  have  been  necessary  that  the 
effect  of  the  legal  act  by  which  the  ingenuus  was 
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made  a  nexus  should  be  done  away  with  by  another 
legal  act ;  and  this  seems  to  be  the  Nexi  liberatio 
which  was  done  per  aes  et  librani.  It  also  ap- 
pears from  a  passage  in  Livy  (vi.  14),  that  a 
certain  person,  who  was  judicatus  pecuniae,  and  is 
not  described  as  nexus,  was  released  from  his 
obligation  per  aes  et  libram.  In  the  time  of  Gaius 
an  imaginary  form  of  payment  per  aes  et  libram 
was  retained  in  cases  where  the  obligation  was 
contracted  either  per  aes  et  libram  or  was  due  ex 
judicati  causa.  (Gaius,  iii.  173 — 175.)  There 
seems  indeed  no  reason  why  this  ceremony  should 
have  been  used  in  the  case  of  an  addictus  who 
wished  to  be  restored  to  his  former  state,  for  the 
Addictio  was  by  implication  only  to  have  an  effect 
till  the  debt  was  paid.  It  might  be  contended  that 
such  was  the  effect  of  the  Nexum  also,  but  we 
must  distinguish  between  the  effect  of  a  sentence 
of  the  Praetor  and  a  solemn  act  like  that  of  the 
Nexum,  which  was  in  form  a  transfer  of  owner- 
ship. The  addictus  was  protected  against  injuria 
from  his  master  (Gaius.  i.  141),  and  it  is  said  that 
he  retained  his  name  and  tribe  ;  but  it  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  understand  how  he  retained  his  tribe, 
since  he  had  sustained  Tnfamia.  Upon  the  dis- 
charge of  his  obligations  the  addictus,  it  seems, 
returned  to  his  former  status. 

It  was  Niebuhr's  opinion  that  the  Nexum,  when 
it  became  a  form  of  giving  security,  had  not  its 
complete  effect  until  the  debtor  was  unable  to  pay 
and  was  brought  into  the  condition  of  a  debtor- 
slave  by  the  addictio.  An  answer  to  this  has 
been  already  given.  If  it  required  an  addictio  to 
make  a  person  nexus,  what  was  the  use  of  a  Nexum 
when  a  man  might  become  addictus,  even  when 
there  was  no  Nexum  ?  The  only  intelligible  so- 
lution of  all  these  difficulties  is  that  a  Nexum,  in 
which  there  was  a  mancipatio  personae,  had  an 
immediate  effect. 

It  seems  to  be  a  legal  consequence  of  a  Nexum 
and  an  Addictio  that  the  children,  if  they  were  in 
the  power  of  the  parent,  must  follow  his  condition, 
as  in  the  case  of  adrogation. 

In  the  case  mentioned  in  Livy  (viii.  28), 
where  the  son  is  said  to  have  been  nexus  for 
his  father's  debt  {cum  se  -nexum  dedisset),  it  may 
be  that  the  father  bound  his  son  only,  which  he 
could  certainly  do  just  in  the  same  way  as  he 
could  mancipate  him.  If  the  son  was  not  in  his 
father's  power,  he  could  still  bind  himself  on  be- 
half of  his  father.  The  expression  in  Livy  does 
not  enable  us  to  determine  which  of  the  two 
possible  cases  was  the  real  case,  but  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  the  son  was  in  the  power  of  the  father. 
Unterholzner  observes  (Lehre  des  Rom.  Reckts  von 
den  SchuldverhdUnissen,  i.  p.  31.  note  g) :  "  The 
legal  condition  of  the  nexi  is  one  of  the  most  ob- 
scure points  in  the  old  Roman  law.  It  is  here  as- 
sumed that  a  man  by  the  personae  mancipatio  came 
into  this  condition.  Persons  who  were  in  the 
Patria  Potestas  could  for  the  noxae  causa,  which 
was  long  maintained  in  practice,  and  also  on  ac- 
count of  the  debts  of  him  who  had  the  Potestas, 
consequently  in  a  sense  after  the  nature  of  a  pawn, 
and  by  virtue  of  the  so-called  paternal  power  of 
Bale,  be  mancipated.  Further,  we  must  assume 
that  persons  who  were  sui  juris  could  also  manci- 
pate themselves  by  way  of  pawn,  though  no  evi- 
dence of  that  has  been  preserved.  This  is  made 
the  less  incredible,  since  we  cannot  doubt,  that 
women  who  were  sui  juris  could  make  a  coemtio. 
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and  consequently  could  man  cipate  themselves  either 
matrimonii  causa  or  fiduciae  causa,  whereby  how- 
ever they  did  not,  like  the  nexi,  come  into  a  con- 
dition similar  to  that  of  slaves,  but  only  into  a 
Btate  of  dependence  similar  to  that  of  a  child. 
The  nexi  were,  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  mancipio, 
and  consequently  alieni  juris,  but  for  that  very 
reason  greatly  different  from  the  addicti.  How- 
ever, they  could,  like  them,  be  put  in  chains,  until 
the  power  of  putting  debtors  in  chains  was  al- 
together abolished." 

The  meaning  of  the  provision  in  the  Twelve 
Tables,  cited  by  Gellius,  as  to  cutting  the  debtor 
In  pieces  has  been  a  subject  of  much  discussion. 
Taylor  in  his  essay  {Comment,  ad  L.  Decemviralem 
de  Inope  Debitore  in  partis  dissecando)  attempts  to 
prove  that  Gellius  misunderstood  the  old  law,  and 
that  the  words  of  the  Twelve  Tables  "  partis 
secanto  :  si  plus  minusve  secuerint  se  fraude  esto," 
m&m  that  the  several  creditors  are  in  titled  to  have 
the  "  partis,"  that  is,  the  "  operae  "  of  the  addictus 
divided  or  distributed  among  them ;  and  he  goes  on 
to  explain  the  rest  of  the  law  in  these  terms : 
"  Communis  sit  servus  eorum,  qui  quidem  ad- 
fuerint ;  et  sine  fraude  esto,  si  ceteri  toties  proci- 
tati  suas  quoque  partis  in  Debitore  non  vindica- 
verint."  But  the  arguments  of  Taylor  are  by  no 
means  satisfactory.  The  conjecture  that  the 
"  partis  "  are  the  shares  of  the  creditors  arising 
from  the  sale  of  the  debtor,  is  also  unsupported  by 
any  proof.  This  monstrous  enactment,  if  we  take 
it  literally,  shocks  all  our  notions  of  humanity,  but 
it  has  been  well  observed  that  it  is  by  no  means 
inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  old  Roman  law  ; 
and  the  fact  of  an  actual  division  of  a  debtor's  body 
not  being  on  record,  is  no  proof  against,  and  hardly 
furnishes  a  presumption  against  the  existence  of 
such  a  law.  The  Romans  had  no  prisons  for 
debtors.  The  creditor  was  the  debtor's  jailer,  and 
we  know  that  in  the  oldest  time  he  was  often  a 
cruel  keeper.  When  there  were  several  creditors 
who  claimed  the  body  of  a  debtor,  he  might  be 
kept  by  any  one  for  the  benefit  of  himself  and  the 
rest  till  the  sixty  days  were  over  ;  but  after  that 
time,  if  the  creditors  could  not  agree  among  them- 
selves, there  was  no  possible  mode  of  settling  their 
conflicting  claims  than  that  which  the  law  of  the 
Decemviri  gave  them,  and  which  they  might  adopt 
if  they  chose.  Such  a  law  could  never  be  carried 
into  effect  in  any  country,  as  the  legislators  must 
have  well  known,  and  thus  while  its  terms  fully 
satisfied  the  claims  of  the  creditors,  in  practice  it 
may  have  turned  out  really  favourable  to  the  debtor. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Gellius  on  this  part  of  the 
law,  xx.  1.)  But  the  solution  of  the  difEculty  is 
quite  a  different  matter  from  the  fact  of  its  ex- 
istence, which  is  in  no  way  to  be  questioned  be- 
cause we  cannot  explain  it. 

The  various  authorities  on  the  subject  of  the 
Nexum  and  Addictio  are  referred  to  by  Rein,  Das 
Rom.  Privatrecht,  p.  313,  &c.  The  writer  of  this 
article  has  not  had  the  advantage  of  seeing  the 
essay  of  Savigny,  Ueher  das  altromische  Sckuldrecht, 
Berlin,  1834.  The  whole  subject  is  still  en- 
cumbered with  difficulty,  as  will  appear  from  a 
reference  to  the  various  writers  on  this  subject. 
The  note  of  Walter  (Geschtchte  des  Rom.  Rechts, 
p.  642.  n.  6)  appears  to  contain  the  true  statement 
as  to  the  difference  between  the  effect  of  a  Nexum 
and  a  Res  Judicata  ;  but  he  rejects  the  notion  of  a 
man  selling  or  pledging  himself.  [G.  L.] 
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NO'BILES,  NOBI'LITAS.  In  the  early 
periods  of  the  Roman  state  the  Patricians  were  the  ■ 
Nobles  as  opposed  to  the  Plebs.  The  Patricians 
possessed  the  chief  political  power  and  the  distinc- 
tion which  power  gives.  Livius,  who  wrote  in 
the  age  of  Augustus,  and  is  not  very  careful  in  the 
use  of  terms,  often  designates  the  Patricians  by 
the  term  Nobilis  (vi.  42) ;  and  yet  Nobilis,  in  its 
proper  historic  sense,  has  a  different  meaning. 

In  B.  c.  366,  the  plebeians  obtained  the  right  of 
being  eligible  to  the  consulship,  and  finally  they 
obtained  access  to  all  the  curule  magistracies. 
Thus  the  two  classes  were  put  on  the  same  footing 
as  to  political  capacity.  Those  plebeians  who  had 
obtained  a  curule  magistracy  were  thus  elevated 
above  their  own  body,  and  the  personal  distinction 
of  a  father  would  confer  distinction  on  his  descend- 
ants. It  is  in  the  nature  of  aristocratical  institu- 
tions to  perish  if  they  are  exclusive ;  but  they 
perpetuate  themselves  by  giving  a  plebeian  class 
the  power  of  entering  within  their  narrow  limits. 
Those  who  are  received  within  the  body  of  nobles 
are  pleased  at  being  separated  from  their  former 
companions,  and  are  at  least  as  exclusive  in  their 
notions  as  the  original  members  of  the  class  which 
they  have  joined. 

This  was  the  history  of  Nobilitas  at  Rome.  The 
descendants  of  plebeians  who  had  filled  curule 
magistracies  formed  a  class  called  Nobiles  or  men 
"  known,"  who  were  so  called  by  way  of  distinction 
from  "  Ignobiles  "  or  people  who  were  not  known. 
The  Nobiles  had  no  legal  privileges  as  such ;  but 
they  were  bound  together  by  a  common  distinction 
derived  from  a  legal  title  and  by  a  common  interest ; 
and  their  common  interest  was  to  endeavour  to 
confine  the  election  to  all  the  high  magistracies  to 
the  members  of  their  body,  to  the  Nobilitas.  Thus 
the  descendants  of  those  Plebeians  who  had  won 
their  way  to  distinction  combined  to  exclude  other 
Plebeians  from  the  distinction  which  their  own 
ancestors  had  transmitted  to  them. 

The  external  distinction  of  the  Nobiles  was  the 
Jus  Imaginum,  a  right  or  privilege  which  was  ap- 
parently established  on  usage  only,  and  not  on  any 
positive  enactments.  These  Imagines  were  figures 
with  painted  masks  of  wax,  made  to  resemble 
the  person  whom  they  represented  (Plin.  H.  N. 
xxxv.  2.  eacpressi  cera  vultus)  ;  and  they  were 
placed  in  the  Atrium  of  the  house,  apparently  in 
small  wooden  receptacles  or  cases  somewhat  in  the 
form  of  temples  (gbKiva  yaiSm,  Polyb.  vi.  53). 
The  Imagines  were  accompanied  with  the  tituli 
or  names  of  distinction  which  the  deceased  had 
acquired  ;  and  the  tituli  were  connected  in  some 
way  by  lines  or  branches  so  as  to  exhibit  the 
pedigree  (stemma)  of  the  family.  (Compare  the 
passages  quoted  in  Becker,  p.  222,  note  S3.)  These 
Imagines  were  generally  enclosed  in  their  cases, 
but  they  were  opened  on  festival  days  and  other 
great  ceremonials,  and  crowned  with  bay  (lau- 
reatae) :  they  also  formed  part  of  a  solemn  funeral 
procession.  The  most  complete  account  of  these 
Imagines  is  in  the  passage  of  Polybius,  which  has 
been  already  referred  to  ;  but  there  is  frequent 
mention  of  them  in  the  Roman  writers. 

These  were  the  external  marks  or  signs  of  a 
Nobilis  Familia  ;  a  kind  of  heraldic  distinction  in 
substance.  The  origin  of  this  use  of  Imagines 
from  which  the  notion  of  a  Roman  Nobilitas  must 
not  be  separated,  is  uncertain.  The  term  Nobilitas, 
as  already  observed,  is  applied  by  Livius  to  a 
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period  of  Roman  history  before  the  consulship  was 
opened  to  the  Plebeians  ;  and  it  is  possible  that 
the  Patricians  may  have  had  the  use  of  Imagines, 
which  those  Plebeians  afterwards  adopted,  when 
the  eurule  magistracies  were  opened  to  them.  The 
Patricians  carried  back  their  pedigrees  (stem- 
mata)  to  the  remotest  historical  period  and  even 
beyond  it  (Tacit,  Ann.  iv.  9.)  It  seems  probable 
that  the  Roman  Nobilitas,  in  the  strict  sense  of 
that  term,  and  the  Jus  Imaginum,  originated  with 
the  admission  of  the  Plebeians  to  the  consulship 
B.O.  366.  The  practice  of  having  Imagines,  as 
alieady  observed,  may  have  existed  and  probably 
did  exist  before  the  notion  of  the  Jus  Imaginum 
was  established.  Indeed,  as  the  object  of  the 
Patricians,  who  were  all  of  equal  rank  so  far  as 
respected  tbeir  class,  would  be  to  attach  to  them- 
selves such  Plebeians  as  were  elected  to  Curule 
magistracies,  it  seems  conformable  to  the  nature  of 
the  thing  that  the  family  of  such  plebeians  should 
be  allowed  or  invited  tt>  adopt  some  existing  dis- 
tinction which  should  separate  them  from  the  body 
to  which  they  properly  belonged.  Usage  would 
soon  give  to  such  a  practice  the  notion  of  legality ; 
and  thus  the  Jus  Imaginum  would  be  established, 
as  many  Roman  institutions  were,  by  some  general 
conviction  of  utility  or  upon  some  prevailing  notion, 
and  it  would  be  perpetuated  by  custom. 

A  plebeian  who  first  attained  a  Curule  office 
was  the  founder  of  his  family's  Nobilitas  (princeps 
nobilitatis  ;  auctor  generis).  Such  a  person  could 
have  no  imagines  of  his  ancestors  ;  and  he  could 
have  none  of  his  own,  for  such  imagines  of  a  man 
were  not  made  till  after  he  was  dead.  (Polyb.  vi. 
S3.)  Such  a  person  then  was  not  nobilis  in  the 
full  sense  of  the  term,  nor  yet  was  he  ignobilis. 
He  was  called  by  the  Romans  a  "  novus  homo  " 
or  a  new  man  ;  and  his  status  or  condition  was 
called  Novitas.  (Sail.  Jag.  85  ;  the  speech  which 
is  put  in  the  mouth  of  C.  Marius.)  The  term 
novus  homo  was  never  applied  to  a  Patrician. 
The  first  novus  homo  of  Rome  was  the  first 
Plebeian  Consul,  L.  Sextius  ;  and  the  two  most 
distinguished  "  novi  homines "  were  C.  Marius  and 
and  M.  Tullius  Cicero,  both  natives  of  an  Italian 
municipium. 

The  Patricians  would  of  course  be  jealous  of 
the  new  nobility;  but  this  new  nobility  once 
formed  would  easily  unite  with  the  old  aristocracy 
of  Rome  to  keep  the  political  power  in  their  hands, 
and  to  prevent  more  novi  homines  from  polluting 
this  exclusive  class.  (Sail.  Jvg.  63.)  As  early  as 
the  second  Punic  war  this  new  class,  compounded 
of  Patricians  or  original  aristocrats,  and  Nobiles 
or  newly-engrafted  aristocrats,  was  able  to  exclude 
novi  homines  from  the  consulship.  (Liv.  xxii.  34.) 
They  maintained  this  power  to  the  end  of  the 
republican  period,  and  the  consulship  continued 
almost  in  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  Nobilitas. 
The  testimony  of  Cicero,  himself  a  novus  homo,  on 
this  point  is  full  and  distinct. 

The  mode  in  which  the  Nobilitas  continued  to 
keep  possession  of  the  great  offices  in  the  state,  is 
neither  difficult  to  conjecture,  nor  to  establish  by 
evidence  ;  but  the  inquiry  does  not  belong  to  this 
place. 

As  to  the  persons  who  would  be  included  in  the 
stetnma  of  a  noble  family,  it  appears  that  all  the 
ascendants  of  a  man  up  to  the  ancestor  who  first 
attained  a  curule  office  would  be  comprehended, 
and  of  course  all  the  intermediate  ancestors  who 
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t.  ad  attained  a  like  distinction.  The  kinsfolks  on 
the  mother's  side  were  also  included,  so  that  a 
stemma  would  contain  both  Agnati  and  Cognati. 
Adoption  would  also  increase  the  number  of  per- 
sons who  would  be  comprised  within  a  stemma  ; 
and  if  Affines  were  occasionally  included,  as  they 
appear  to  have  been,  the  stemma  would  become  an 
enormous  pedigree. 

The  word  Optimates,  as  explained  by  Cicero 
(pro  Sesi.  45)  is  opposed  to  Populares:  he  de- 
scribes the  Optimates  to  be  all  those  "  qui  neque 
nocentes  sunt  nee  natura  improbi  nee  furiosi  nee 
malis  domesticis  impediti."  This  is  no  political 
definition :  it  is  nothing  more  than  such  a  name  as 
Conservative  or  any  other  like  name.  The  use  of 
it  in  Livius  (iii.  39)  shows  how  he  understood  it ; 
but  Livius  is  blameable  for  using  the  term  with 
reference  to  those  early  times.  Velleius  (ii.  3) 
describes  the  Optimates,  as  the  Senatus,  the  better 
and  larger  part  of  the  equestris  ordo,  and  such  part 
of  the  Plebs  as  were  unaffected  by  pernicious  coun- 
sels :  all  these  joined  in  the  attack  on  Gracchus. 
This  opens  our  eyes  to  the  real  meaning  of  Opti- 
mates :  they  were  the  Nobilitas  and  the  chief  part 
of  the  Equites,  a  rich  middle  class,  and  also  all 
others  whose  support  the  Nobilitas  and  Equites 
could  command,  in  fact  all  who  were  opposed  to 
change  that  might  affect  the  power  of  the  Nobilitas 
and  the  interests  of  those  whom  the  Nobilitas 
allied  with  themselves.  Optimates  in  this  sense 
are  opposed  to  Plebs,  to  the  masB  of  the  people  ; 
and  Optimates  is  a  wider  term  than  Nobilitas, 
inasmuch  as  it  would  comprehend  the  Nobilitas 
and  all  who  adhered  to  them. 

The  term  Populares  is  vague.  It  could  be  used 
to  signify  the  opponents  of  the  Nobilitas,  whether 
the  motives  of  these  opponents  were  pure  and 
honest,  or  whether  the  motives  were  self-aggran- 
dizement through  popular  favour.  Of  Caesar,  who 
sought  to  gain  the  popular  favour,  it  was  truly 
said,  that  it  was  not  so  much  what  he  gave  to  the 
people  which  made  him  formidable,  as  what  he 
would  expect  to  get  from  them  in  return.  A 
Popularis  might  be  of  the  class  of  the  Nobilitas, 
and  very  often  was.  He  might  even  be  a  Patrician 
like  Caesar :  his  object  might  be  either  to  humble 
the  nobles,  or  to  promote  the  interest  of  the  people, 
or  to  promote  his  own  ;  or  he  might  have  all  the 
objects,  as  Caesar  had. 

The  Nobilitas  is  discussed  by  Becker,  Hand- 
buchder  R'amischen  Alterthumer,  ii.  IsteAbth.  ;  and 
there  is  probably  little  to  add  to  what  he  has  said, 
and  little  to  correct  in  it.  There  are  also  some  re- 
marks on  the  Roman  Nobiles  in  Zachariae,  Sutta 
(i.  5).  He  observes  of  Sulla  that  though  his  family 
was  Patrician,  he  could  hardly  be  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  Nobiles  in  the  strict  sense,  as  the 
term  Nobilitas  implied  that  some  one  of  a  man's 
ancestors  had  filled  a  curule  magistracy,  and  it 
also  implied  the  possession  of  wealth.  But  this 
is  a  confused  view  of  the  matter.  Sulla's  an- 
cestors had  filled  curule  magistracies  ;  and  though 
his  family  was  poor,  it  was  still  Nobilis.  A 
Nobilis,  though  poor,  as  Sulla  was,  was  still  No- 
bilis. Want  of  wealth  might  deprive  a  man  of 
influence,  but  not  of  the  Jus  Imaginum.  If  there 
was  any  Patrician  whose  ancestors  had  never  filled 
a  curule  magistracy,  he  would  not  be  Nobilis  in 
the  strict  sense.  But  when  the  Nobilitas  had  been 
formed  into  a  powerful  body,  which  was  long  be- 
fore the  reforms  of  the  Gracchi,  the  distinction  of 
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Patrician  was  of  secondary  importance.  It  would 
Beem  unlikely  that  there  was  any  patrician  gens 
existing  in  the  year  E.  c.  133,  or,  indeed,  long 
before  that  time,  the  families  of  which  had  not 
enjoyed  the  highest  honours  of  the  state  many 
times.     The  exceptions,  if  any,  would  he  few. 

In  reading  the  Greek  writers  on  Roman  history, 
it  is  useful  to  attend  to  the  meaning  of  the  political 
terms  which  they  use.  The  Suvaroi  of  Plutarch 
(Tib.  Gracch.  13,  20),  and  the  ir\ou<rioi,  are  the 
Nobilitas  and  their  partisans  ;  or  as  Cicero,  after 
he  was  made  consul,  would  call  them  the  Opti- 
mates.  In  such  passages  as  Dion  Cassius  (xxxviii. 
2),  the  meaning  of  Svi/arai  may  be  collected  from 
the  context.  [G.  L.] 

NODUS,  in  a  special  sense,  was  applied  to  the 
following  parts  of  dress  :  —  I.  The  knot  used  in 
tying  on  the  scarf  [Chlamys]  or  other  article  con- 
stituting the  Amictus.  This  was  often  effected 
by  the  aid  of  a  brooch  [Fibula],  a  ring,  or  some 
jewel  (Virg.  Am.  i.  320,  vi.  301,  xi.  776  ;  Claud. 
de  Rapt.  Pros.  ii.  40)  ;  but  frequently  in  the 
method  shown  in  the  woodcut  of  Diana  at  p.  276. 
II.  The  knot  of  hair  (icdpvfigos,  KpaGvhos),  either 
at  the  top  or  at  the  back  of  the  head  adopted  by 
both  sexes  in  fastening  their  long  hair,  which  was 
turned  upwards  or  backwards  for  the  purpose 
(crine  rursus  adducto  revoeare  nodo,  Seneca,  Oedip. 
ii.  ;  Virg.^en.  iv.  138  ;  Hor.  Epod.  xi.  28).  Ex- 
amples may  be  seen  in  the  woodcuts  at  pp.  329, 
597.  III.  The  knot  of  leather  worn  by  boys  of 
the  poorer  classes  at  Rome  instead  of  the  golden 
Bulla.  [J.  Y.] 

NOMEN  (oVojua),  name.  1.  Greek.  The 
Greeks, 'as  is  well  known,  bore  only  one  name  (Paus. 
vii.  7.  §  4),  and  it  was  one  of  the  especial  rights  of 
a  father  to  choose  the  names  for  his  children,  and 
to  alter  them  if  he  pleased.  (Demosth.  c.  Boeot.  i. 
p.  1002,  1006,  c.  Macart.  p.  1075,  &c.)  It  was 
customary  to  give  to  the  eldest  son  the  name  of 
the  grandfather  on  his  father's  side.  The  history 
of  Greece  contains  many  instances  of  this  custom, 
and  Sositheus  (ap.  Demostli.  o.  Macart.  I.  a)  says, 
'*  I  gave  to  my  eldest  son,  as  is  just  (Sta-irGp  teal 
dittaun'  effn),  the  name  of  my  father."  (Compare 
Eustath.  ad  R.  v.  546.)  What  custom  was  generally 
followed  in  regard  to  the  other  children  may  be 
inferred  from  the  same  passage,  for  Sositheus  goes 
on  to  say,  that  he  called  his  second  son  after  the 
name  of  his  wife's  father,  the  third  after  a  relation 
of  his  wife,  and  the  fourth  son  after  his  own 
grandfather  on  his  mother's  side.  Mothers  seem 
also  sometimes  to  have  assumed  the  right  of  giving 
the  names  to  their  children  (Eurip.  Phoen.  58), 
and  it  may  be  that,  as  in  the  case  described  by 
Aristophanes  (Nub.  60,  &c),  sometimes  a  quarrel 
arose  between  the  parents,  if  they  could  not  agree 
upon  the  name  to  be  given  to  a  child.  A  boy  also 
sometimes  received  the  name  of  his  father,  as  in 
the  cases  of  Demosthenes  and  Demades,  or  one 
similar  to  that  of  his  father.  Nausinicus  thus 
called  his  son  Nausiphilus,  and  Callicrates  called 
his  son  Callistratus.  (Bockh,  ad  Pind.  Pyth.  iv. 
p.  265.)  A  similar  method  was  sometimes  adopted 
in  the  names  of  several  brothers ;  thus  two  brothers 
in  the  speech  of  Lysias  against  Diagiton  are  called 
Diodotus  and  Diogiton.  In  some  cases  lastly,  the 
name  of  a  son  was  a  patronymicon,  formed  from 
the  name  of  the  father,  as  Phocion,  the  son  of 
Phocos. 

The  day  on  which  children  received  their  names 
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was  the  tenth  after  their  birth.  (Aristoph.  Av 
922,  &c.)  According  to  some  accounts  a  child  re. 
ceived  its  name  as  early  as  the  seventh  or  even 
fifth  day  after  its  birth.  [Amphidbomia.]  The 
tenth  day,  called  Senary,  however,  was  a  festive 
day,  and  friends  and  relations  were  invited  to  take 
part  in  a  sacrifice  and  a  repast,  whence  the  ex- 
pressions Sexdrriv  &veui  and  $£Ka.rt\v  itrrufv.  If 
in  a  court  of  justice  proofs  could  be  adduced  that 
a  father  had  held  the  Sexdrri,  it  was  sufficient 
evidence  that  he  had  recognised  the  child  as  his 
own.  (Demosth.  c.  Boeot.i.  p.  1001,  c.  Boeot.  ii. 
p.  1017 ;  Isaeus,  de  Pyrrh.  Tiered,  p.  60.) 

The  feet  that  every  Greek  had  only  one  name 
rendered  it  necessary  to  have  an  innumerable 
variety  of  names,  and  never  has  a  nation  shown 
more  taste,  ingenuity,  and  invention  in  devising 
them  than  the  ancient  Greeks.  But  however  great 
the  number  of  names  might  be,  ambiguity  and  con- 
fusion could  not  be  avoided  ;  and  in  reading  the 
works  of  the  Greeks  we  are  not  always  certain 
whether  the  same  name  in  different  passages  or 
writers  belongs  to  one  or  to  several  persons.  The 
Greeks  themselves  were  aware  of  this,  and  where 
accuracy  was  of  importance  they  used  various 
means  to  prevent  mistakes.  Sometimes  they  added 
the  name  of  the  father  in  the  genitive  case,  as 
'AAKt&JaS^s  b  KAeiWou,  Tl\eiaTodva^  b  Xlavuaviov: 
sometimes  they  added  the  name  of  the  place  or 
country  in  which  a  person  was  born,  in  the  form  of 
an  adjective,  as  QovuvSiSys  b  'h8i\vtuos,  'Hp6Soros 
'AAi/caopatnreus,  XappaVTi5v]s  Hatavievs,  AiKalap- 
Xos  6  Meaaiipios,  &c.  ;  sometimes  they  added  an 
epithet  to  the  name,  expressing  either  the  occupa- 
tion or  profession  which  a  person  followed,  or  in- 
dicating the  school  to  which  he  belonged.  Instances 
are  of  such  frequent  occurrence  that  it  is  superfluous 
to  quote  any.  The  custom  of  adding  the  father's 
name  was  called  trarpbdev  bvofidfeadai.  (Paus.  vii. 
7.  §  4 ;  Xenoph.  Oetxmom.  7.  §  3.) 

In  common  life  the  Greeks  had  yet  another 
means  of  avoiding  ambiguity,  and  this  was  the 
frequent  use  of  nicknames,  expressive  of  mental  or 
bodily  peculiarities  and  defects.  Thus  Demos- 
thenes was  from  bis  childhood  called  BiraKos. 
(Aeschin.  c.  7VmareA.  pp.  139,  142;  Demosth.  de 
Coron.  p.  288.)  Aristophanes  (Av.  1291,  &c.) 
mentions  several  names  of  birds  which  were  used 
as  nicknames  ;  other  nicknames  are  preserved  in 
Athenaeus  (vi.  p.  242). 

(Compare  Becker,  Charildes,  vol.  i.  p.  23,  &c.) 

2.  Roman.  In  the  earliest  history  of  Rome 
there  occur  persons  who  are  designated  by  only 
one  name,  such  as  Romulus,  Remus,  and  others, 
while  there  are  many  also  who  bear  two  names. 
The  Romans  of  a  later  age  were  themselves  un- 
certain as  to  the  legitimate  number  of  names  borne 
by  the  earliest  Romans  ;  and  while  Varro  (op. 
Vol.  Max.,  Epitome  de  Nominum  Ratione),  Ap- 
pian  (Rom.  Hist.  Praef.  13),  and  others,  stated 
that  the  earliest  Romans  used  only  to  have  one 
name,  their  opponents  adduced  a  great  many  in- 
stances in  which  persons  had  two.  This  question 
will  perhaps  be  placed  in  a  more  proper  light,  and 
become  more  satisfactorily  settled,  if  we  consider 
separately  the  three  distinct  elements  of  which 
the  Roman  nation  was  composed  in  its  origin,  and 
it  will  then  be  found  that  both  Varro  and  his  op- 
ponents are  right  or  wrong  according  as  their  as- 
sertions are  applied  to  one  or  to  all  of  the  three 
tribes. 
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The  Sabines,  from  the  earliest  times  down  to 
the  end  of  their  existence,  had  two  names  (Val. 
Max.  de  Nominum  Ratione),  one  indicating  the 
individual  as  such  (praenomen),  e.g.  A  lbus,  Volesus, 
Pompus  (Val.  Max.  I.e.),  Talus  (Fest.  s.v.),  Caius, 
Titus,  Quintus,  Appius,  &c,  and  the  second  the 
gens  to  which  the  individual  belonged,  which  ter- 
minated like  the  Roman  nomina  gentilicia  in  ius  or 
eius,  e.  g.  Tatius,  Pompilius,  Claudius,  &c.  It  is 
moreover  a  feature  peculiar  to  the  Sabines  that  a 
person  sometimes,  instead  of  a  praenomen  and  a 
nomen  gentilicium,  had  two  nomina  gentilicia,  one 
indicating  the  gens  of  his  father  and  the  other  that 
of  his  mother.  The  latter  sometimes  preceded  and 
sometimes  followed  the  former.  This  custom  is 
clear  from  Livy  (xxxix.  13,  17),  who  mentions  a 
Campanian  (Sabine)  woman,  Paculla  Minia,  who 
was  married  to  a  man  who  bore  the  name  of  Cer- 
rinius  from  his  gens,  and  one  of  the  sons  of  these 
parents  was  called  Minius  Cerrinius.  Another 
instance  is  the  name  of  the  Sabine  augur  Attius 
Navius,  where,  according  to  Dionysius  (iii.  p.  70), 
Attius  is  the  oVo,ua  truyyeeeT ik6v.  Dionysius, 
however,  must  be  mistaken  in  making  Navius  an 
6yofia  irpotnjyopiKbv,  if  he  meant  this  to  be  the 
same  as  the  Roman  praenomen,  which  the  name 
Navius  never  was.  In  all  probability  therefore 
both  Attius  and  Navius  are  nomina  gentilicia.  A 
third  instance  seems  to  be  Minatius  Magius  (Veil. 
Pat.  ii.  16),  the  son  of  Decius  Magius.  This  prac- 
tice must  have  been  very  common  among  the  Sa- 
bines, for  in  most  cases  in  which  the  two  names  of 
a  person  have  come  down  to  us,  both  have  the  ter- 
mination ius,  as  Marius  Egnatius,  Herius  Asinius 
(Appian.  B.  C.  i.  40),  Statius  Gellius  (Liv.  ix.  44), 
Ofilius  Calavius.  A  more  complete  list  of  such 
Sabine  names  is  given  by  Gottling  (Gesch.  d.  Rom. 
Staatsv.  p.  6.  note  3),  who  supposes  that  a  son  bore 
the  two  nomina  gentilicia  of  his  father  and  mother 
only  as  long  as  he  was  unmarried,  and  that  at  his 
marriage  he  only  retained  the  nomen  gentilicium  of 
his  father,  and,  instead  of  that  of  his  mother,  took 
that  of  his  wife.  Of  this,  however,  there  is  not 
sufficient  evidence.  Thus  much  is  certain,  that  the 
Sabines  at  all  times  had  two  names,  one  a  real 
praenomen,  or  a  nomen  gentilicium  serving  as  a 
praenomen,  and  the  second  a  real  nomen  gentili- 
cium, derived  from  the  gens  of  the  father.  The 
Sabine  women  bore,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of 
Paculla  Minia,  likewise  two  names,  e.  g.  Vestia 
Oppia,  Faucula  Cluvia  (Liv.  xxvi.  33),  but  whether 
in  case  they  both  terminate  in  ia  they  are  nomina 
gentilicia,  and  whether  the  one,  as  Gottling  thinks, 
is  derived  from  the  gens  of  the  woman's  father, 
and  the  other  from  that  of  her  husband,  cannot  be 
decided.  Many  Sabines  also  appear  to  have  had  a 
cognomen,  besides-  their  praenomen  and  nomen 
gentilicium  ;  but  wherever  this  occurs,  the  prae- 
nomen is  generally  omitted,  e.  g.  Herennius  Bassus 
(Liv.  xxiii.  43),  Calavius  Perolla  (Liv.  xxxiii.  8), 
Vettius  Cato  (Appian.  B.  C.  i.  40),  Insteius  Cato, 
Popaedius  Silo,  Papius  Mutilus  (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  1 6). 
Such  a  cognomen  must,  as  among  the  Romans, 
have  distinguished  the  several  familiae  contained 
in  one  gens. 

The  Latins  in  the  earliest  times  had  generally 
only  one  name,  as  is  seen  in  the  instances  adduced 
by  Varro  (op.  Val.  Max.  I.  c),  Romulus,  Remus, 
Faustulus,  to  which  we  may  add  the  names  of  the 
kings  of  the  Aborigines  (Latins),  Latinus,  Ascanius, 
Capetus,  Capys,  Procas,  Numitor,  Amulius,  and 
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others.  When,  therefore,  Varro  and  Appian  gay 
that  the  earliest  Romans  had  only  one  name,  they 
were  probably  thinking  of  the  Latins.  There  oc- 
cur, indeed,  even  at  an  early  period,  Latins  with 
two  names,  such  as  Geminus  Metius,  Metius 
Suffetius,  Vitruvius  Vaccus,  Turnus  Herdonius, 
&c.  ;  but  these  names  seem  to  be  either  two 
nomina  gentilicia,  or  one  a  nomen  gentilicium  and 
the  other  a  cognomen,  and  the  Latins  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  had  genuine  praenomina  such  as 
occur  among  the  Sabines  and  afterwards  among 
the  Romans. 

The  Etruscans  in  the  Roman  historians  generally 
bear  only  one  name,  as  Porsenna,  Spurinna,  which 
apparently  confirms  the  opinion  of  Varro  ;  but  on 
many  urns  in  the  tombs  of  Etruria  such  names 
terminating  in  na  are  frequently  preceded  by  a 
praenomen.  Miiller  (Etrusk.  i.  p.  413,  &c),  and 
Gottling  (I.  c.  p.  31),  who  follows  him,  are  of 
opinion  that  no  Etruscan  ever  bore  a  nomen  genti- 
licium, and  that  the  names  terminating  in  na  are 
mere  cognomina  or  agnomina.  Niebuhr  (Hist,  of 
Rome,  i.  p.  381,  note  922,  and  p.  500,  note  1 107), 
on  the  other  hand,  thinks,  and  with  more  proba- 
bility, that  the  Etruscan  na  corresponds  to  the 
Sabine  and  Roman  ius,  and  that  accordingly  such 
names  as  Porsenna,  Spurinna,  Caecina,  Perperna, 
Vibenna,  Ergenna,  Mastarna,  &c.  are  real  nomina 
gentilicia. 

From  this  comparison  of  the  three  original  tribes, 
it  is  clear  that  when  the  Romans  became  united 
into  one  nation,  they  chiefly  followed  the  custom 
of  the  Sabines,  and  perhaps  that  of  the  Latins. 
(Val.  Max.  I.  c.)  Originally  every  Roman  citizen 
belonged  to  a  gens,  and  derived  his  name  (nomen 
or  nomen  gentilicium)  from  his  gens.  This  nomen 
gentilicium  generally  terminated  in  ius,  or  with  a 
preceding  e,  in  eius9  which  in  later  times  was  often 
changed  into  aeus,  as  Annius,  Anneius,  and  An- 
naeus  ;  Appuleius  and  Appulaeus.  Nomina  gen- 
tilicia terminating  in  ilius  or  elius,  sometimes 
change  their  termination  into  the  diminutive  illus 
and  eUus,  as  Opillus,  Hostillus,  Quintillus,  and 
Ofellus,  instead  of  Opilius,  Hostilius,  Quintilius, 
and  Ofelius.  (Horat.  Sat.  ii.  2.  3,  et  passim.)  Besides 
this  nomen  gentilicium  every  Roman  had  a  name, 
called  praenomen,  which  preceded  the  nomen  gen- 
tilicium, and  which  was  peculiar  to  him  as  an  in- 
dividual, e.  g.  Caius,  Lucius,  Marcus,  Cneius,  Sex- 
tus,  &c.  In  early  times  this  name  was  given  to 
boys  when  they  attained  the  age  of  pubertas,  that 
is,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  or,  according  to  others, 
at  the  age  of  seventeen  (Gellius,  x.  28),  when 
they  received  the  toga  virUis.  (Fest.  s.v.  Pubes  ; 
Scaevola  ap.  Vol.  Mace.  I.  c.)  At  a  later  time  it 
was  customary  to  give  to  boys  a  praenomen  on  the 
ninth  day  after  their  birth,  and  to  girls  on  the 
eighth  day.  This  solemnity  was  preceded  by  a 
Iustratio  of  the  child,  whence  the  day  was  called 
dies  lustricus,  dies  nominum,  or  nominalia.  (Macrob. 
Sat.  i.  1 6  ;  Tertull.  de  Idolol.  6.)  The  praenomen 
given  to  a  boy  was  in  most  cases  that  of  the  father, 
but  sometimes  that  of  the  grandfather  or  great- 
grandfather. Hence  we  frequently  meet  with  in- 
stances like  M.  Tullius,  M.  F.,  that  is,  Marcus 
Tullius,  Marci  films,  or  C.  Octavius,  C.  F.,  C.  N., 
C.  P.,  that  is,  Caius  Octavius,  Caii  filius,  Caiinepos, 
Caii  pronepos.  Sometimes,  however,  the  praenomen 
was  given  without  any  reference  to  father  or  grand- 
father, &c.  There  existed,  according  to  Varro, 
about  thirty  praenomina,  while  nomina  gentilicia 
3  F 
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were  very  numerous.  These  two  names,  a  prae- 
nomen and  a  nomen  gentilicium  or  simply  nomen, 
were  indispensable  to  a  Roman,  and  they  were  at 
the  same  time  sufficient  to  designate  him  ;  hence 
the  numerous  instances  of  Romans  being  designated 
only  by  these  two  names,  even  in  cases  where  a 
third  or  fourth  name  was  possessed  by  the  person. 
Plebeians,  however,  in  many  cases  only  possessed 
two  names,  as  C.  Marius,  Q.  Sertorius,  Cn.  Pom- 
peius,  &c.  The  praenomen  characterised  a  Roman 
citizen  as  on  individual,  and  gave  him,  as  it  were, 
his  caput  [Caput]  at  the  time  when  he  received 
it.  As  women  had  not  the  full  caput  of  men,  they 
only  bore  the  feminine  form  of  the  nomen  gentili- 
cium, as  Cornelia,  Sempronia,  Tullia,  Terentia, 
Porcia,  &c.  In  later  times,  however,  we  find  that 
women  also  sometimes  had  a  praenomen,  which 
they  received  when  they  married,  and  which  was 
the  feminine  form  of  the  praenomen  of  their  hus- 
bands ;  such  as  Caia,  Lucia,  Publia.  (Scaevol.  ap. 
Vol.  Max.  I.  c.)  Caia  Caecilia,  the  wife  of  L. 
Tarquinius,  if  the  name  be  historical,  is  an  excep- 
tion to  this  rule.  (Val.  Max.  I.  c.  ;  see  Cic.  pro 
Muren.  12.)  When  Macrobius  (I.  c.)  states  that 
girls  received  their  name  (he  evidently  means  the 
praenomen)  on  the  eighth  day  after  their  birth,  he 
alludes,  as  in  the  case  of  boys  receiving  theirs  on 
the  ninth  day,  to  an  innovation  of  later  times,  and 
among  the  female  praenomina  given  at  such  an 
early  age  we  may  reckon  Prima,  Secunda,  Tertia, 
Quarta,  Postuma,  &c.  (Varro,  de  Ling.  Lot.  ix. 
60  ;  Suet.  Caes.  SO  ;  Capitol.  Max.  et  Balb.  5.) 
Vestal  Virgins,  at  the  appointment  to  their  priest- 
hood (captio),  when  they  left  the  patria  potestas, 
received,  like  married  women,  a  praenomen,  e.g. 
Caia  Tarratia,  or  Caia  Suffetia.  (Plin.  IT.  N. 
xxxiv.  11.) 

Every  Roman  citizen,  besides  belonging  to  a 
gens,  was  also  a  member  of  a  familia,  contained  in 
a  gens,  and,  as  a  member  of  such  a  familia,  he  had 
or  might  have  a  third  name  or  cognomen.  Such 
cognomina  were  derived  by  the  Romans  from  a 
variety  of  mental  or  bodily  peculiarities,  or  from 
some  remarkable  event  in  the  life  of  the  person 
who  was  considered  as  the  founder  of  the  familia. 
Such  cognomina  are,  Asper,  Imperiosus,  Magnus, 
Maximus,  Publicola,  Brutus,  Capito,  Cato,  Naso, 
Labeo,  Caecus,  Cicero,  Scipio,  Sulla,  Torquatus, 
&c.  These  names  were  in  most  cases  hereditary, 
and  descended  to  the  latest  members  of  a  familia  ; 
in  some  cases  they  ceased  with  the  death  of  the 
person  to  whom  they  were  given  for  special  rea- 
sons. Many  Romans  had  a  second  cognomen 
(cognomen  secundum  or  agnomen),  which  was  given 
to  them  as  an  honorary  distinction,  and  in  comme- 
moration of  some  memorable  deed  or  event  of  their 
life,  e.  g.  Africanus,  Asiaticus,  Hispallus,  Cretensis, 
Macedonicus,  Numantianus,  &c.  Such  agnomina 
were  sometimes  given  by  one  general  to  another, 
sometimes  by  the  army  and  confirmed  by  the 
chief-general,  sometimes  by  the  people  in  the  co- 
mitia,  and  sometimes  they  were  assumed  by  the 
person  himself,  as  in  the  case  of  L.  Cornelius  Scipio 
Asiaticus.  Sometimes  also  a  person  adopted  a 
second  cognomen  which  was  derived  from  the  name 
of  his  mother,  as  M.  Porcius  Cato  Salonianus  or 
Saloninus,  who  was  the  son  of  M.  Cato  Censorius 
and  of  Salon ia.  (Gellius,  xiii.  19  ;  Plut.  Cat.  Maj. 
24.) 

The  regular  order  in  which  these  names  followed 
one  another  was  this:  —  1.  praenomen  ;  2.  nomen 
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gentilicium  ;  3.  cognomen  primum  ;  4.  cognomen 
secundum  or  agnomen.  Sometimes  the  name  of 
the  tribe  to  which  a  person  belonged,  was  added 
to  his  name,  in  the  ablative  case,  as  Q.  Verres  Ro- 
milia  (Cic.  c.  Verr.  i.  8),  C.  Claudius  Palatina 
(Cic.  c.  Verr.  ii.  43),  Ser.  Sulpicius  Lemonia  (Cic. 
Philip,  ix.  7).  No  one  was  allowed  to  assume  a 
nomen  gentilicium  or  a  cognomen  which  did  not 
belong  to  him,  and  he  who  did  so  was  guilty  of 
falsum.  (Dig.  48.  tit.  11.  s.  13.) 

It  must  have  been  in  comparatively  few  cases 
that  persons  had  a  fourth  name  or  agnomen,  but  the 
three  others  were,  at  least  at  a  late  period,  when 
the  plebeian  aristocracy  had  become  established, 
thought  indispensable  to  any  one  who  claimed  to 
belong  to  an  ancient  family.  (Juvenal,  v.  127.)  In 
the  intercourse  of  common  life,  however,  and  espe- 
cially among  friends  and  relatives,  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  address  one  another  only  by  the  prae- 
nomen or  cognomen,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  letters 
of  Cicero.  It  was  but  very  seldom  that  persons 
were  addressed  by  their  nomen  gentilicium.  The 
most  common  mode  of  stating  the  name  of  a  per- 
son in  cases  where  legal  accuracy  was  not  the  ob- 
ject, was  that  of  mentioning  the  praenomen  and 
cognomen,  with  the  omission  of  the  nomen  gentili- 
cium, which  was  easily  understood.  Thus  Caius 
Julius  Caesar  would  during  the  better  ages  of  the 
republic  and  in  familiar  address  be  called  Caius, 
otherwise  Caius  Caesar,  or  even  Caius  Julius,  but 
never  Julius  Caesar,  which  was  only  done  during 
the  latter  period  of  the  republic  and  under  the  em- 
pire, as  in  Albius  Tibullus,  Cornelius  Nepos,  Me- 
nenius  Agrippa,  &c.  A  very  common  mode  of 
stating  the  name  of  a  person  during  these  latter 
times,  was  that  of  merely  mentioning  the  cogno- 
men, provided  the  person  bearing  it  was  sufficiently 
known  or  notorious,  as  we  speak  of  Milton  and 
Johnson,  without  adding  any  other  distinction, 
although  there  are  many  persons  bearing  the  same 
name.  The  most  common  of  these  cases  among 
the  Romans  are  Verres,  Carbo,  Cato,  Caepio, 
Cicero,  Caesar,  Sulla,  &c.  In  the  time  of  Augus- 
tus and  Tiberius  it  became  very  common  to  invert 
the  ancient  order  of  nomen  and  cognomen,  and  to 
say,  e.  g.  Drusus  Claudius,  or  Silvanus  Plautius, 
instead  of  Claudius  Drusus  and  Plautius  Silvanus. 
(Veil.  Pat.  ii.  97,  112.) 

Roman  women  had  likewise  sometimes  a  cogno- 
men, although  instances  of  it  are  very  rare.  It 
was  sometimes,  like  that  of  men,  derived  from  per- 
sonal peculiarities,  such  as  Rufa  and  Pusilla 
(Horat.  Sat.  ii.  3. 216)  ;  sometimes  from  the  nomen 
gentilicium  of  their  husbands,  as  Junia  Claudilla, 
Ennia  Naevia  (Suet.  Calig.  12),  Livia  Ocellina 
(Suet.  Galb.  3),  and  sometimes  from  the  cognomen 
of  their  husbands,  as  Caecilia  Metella. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  republic,  and  the 
early  period  of  the  empire,  when  the  Roman  fran- 
chise was  given  to  whole  countries  and  provinces, 
the  persons  who  thus  acquired  the  civitas  fre- 
quently adopted  the  praenomen  and  nomen  of  the 
person  through  whose  interest  they  had  obtained 
the  distinction,  or  of  the  emperor  himself.  After 
the  time  of  Caracalla  (a.d.  212),  when  all  the  free 
inhabitants  of  the  empire  had  obtained  the  Roman 
franchise,  and  when  the  gentilician  relations  which 
had  already  gradually  fallen  into  oblivion  were 
totally  forgotten,  any  person  might  adopt  what 
name  he  pleased,  either  ancient  or  newly  invented, 
and  even   change  his  name,  if  he  did  not  like 
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it  (Cod.  9.  tit.  25)  ;  and  henceforth  the  ancient 
Roman  names  disappear  from  the .  history  of  the 
empire  with  incredible  rapidity.     , 

If  a  person  by  adoption  passed  from  one  gens 
into  another,  he  assumed  the  praenomen,  nomen, 
and  cognomen  of  his  adoptive  father,  and  added  to 
these  the  name  of  his  former  gens,  with  the  termi- 
nation anus.  Thus  C.Octavius,  after  being  adopted 
by  his  great-uncle  C.  Julius  Caesar,  was  called  C. 
Julius  Caesar  Octavianus,  and  the  son  of  L.  Aemi- 
lius  Paullus,  when  adopted  by  P.  Cornelius  Scipio, 
was  called  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Aemilianus.  [Adop- 
tio  (Roman),  ]  There  were,  however,  two 
gentes,  viz.,  the  gens  Antonia  and  the  gens  Fla- 
minia,  which,  in  case  of  any  of  their  gentiles  being 
adopted  into  another  gens,  took  the  termination 
inus  instead  of  anus,  as  Antoninus  and  Flamihinus, 
instead  of  Antonianus  and  Flaminianus.  Some- 
times also  the  cognomen  of  the  former  family  was 
retained  and  added  without  any  alteration  to  the 
name  of  the  adoptive  father,  as  in  the  case  of  Q. 
Servilius  Caepio  Brutus.  (Eckhel,  Doctr.  Num. 
vol.  v.  p.  59.)  This  was  done  only  in  case  the 
cognomen  was  of  great  celebrity  ;  but  it  some- 
times underwent  a  change  in  the  termination.  Thus 
Claudius  Marcellus,  when  adopted  by  Cornelius 
Lentulus,  was  called  Cornelius  Lentulus  Marcelli- 
mis.  (Eckhel,  Doctr.  Num.  vol.  v.  p.  59  and  p.  187.) 
If  one  man  adopted  two  brothers,  the  adoptive 
father  might  choose  any  praenomina  at  his  discre- 
tion in  order  to  distinguish  his  adoptive  sons  from 
each  other.  Thus  when  Augustus  adopted  the  two 
sons  of  Agrippa,  he  gave  to  the  one  the  praenomen 
Caius,  and  to  the  other  the  praenomen  Lucius. 
(Veil.  Pat.  ii.  96.)  During  the  early  period  of  the 
empire  it  appears  to  have  sometimes  occurred  that 
a  person,  when  adopted  into  another  gens,  added 
his  own  nomen  gentilicium  without  any  alteration 
to  that  of  his  adoptive  father,  as  in  the  cases  of  C. 
Plinius  Caecilius  Secundus,  and  L.  Aelius  Aure- 
lius  Commodus.  (Dion  Cass.  Excerpt,  lib.  lxxii.  c. 
15.)  Besides  this,  many  other  irregularities  oc- 
curred in  cases  of  adoption  during  the  period  of 
the  empire,  but  it  is  not  necessary  for  our  purpose 
to  enumerate  them  here. 

Slaves  had  only  one  name,  and  usually  retained 
that  which  they  had  borne  before  they  came  into 
slavery.  If  a  slave  was  restored  to  freedom,  he 
received  the  praenomen  and  nomen  gentilicium  of 
his  former  master,  and  to  these  was  added  the 
name  which  he  had  had  as  a  slave.  He  became 
thus  in  Borne  measure  the  gentilis  of  his  former 
master,  in  as  far  as  he  had  the  same  nomen  genti- 
licium, but  he  had  none  of  the  other  claims  which 
a  freeborn  gentilis  had.  (Cic.  Top.  6.)  Instances 
cf  such  freedom  are,  Titus  Ampius  Menander,  a 
freedman  of  T.  Ampius  Balbus  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  xiii. 
70) ;  L.  Cornelius  Chrysogonus,  a  freedman  of 
L.  Cornelius  Sulla  (Cic.  pro  Rose.  Am.  2,  &c),  M., 
Tullius  Laurea,  and  M.  Tullius  Tiro,  freedmen  of 
M.  Tullius  Cicero.  If  the  state  emancipated  a 
servus  publicus,  and  gave  him  the  franchise  at  the 
same  time,  any  praenomen  and  nomen  were  given 
to  him,  or  he  took  these  names  from  the  magistrate 
who  performed  the  act  of  emancipation  in  the  name 
of  the  state,  and  then  received  a  cognomen  derived 
from  the  name  of  the  city,  as  Romanus  or  Roma- 
nensis.  (Varro,  de  Ling.  Lat.  viii.  83  ;  Liv.  iv. 
61.)  [L.S.] 

NOMEN.  [Fenus,  ,p.  527,  a  ;  Obliga- 
iiones.] 
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NOMENCLA'TOR.  [Ambitus,  p.  77,  a.] 
NOMISMATOS  DIAPHORAS  GRAPHE 
{yoiua-fxaros  8ta<popas  ypa<pi\)  is  the  name  of  the 
public  action  which  might,  at  Athens,  be  brought 
against  any  one  who  coined  money  either  too  light 
in  weight  or  not  consisting  of  the  pure  metal  pre- 
scribed by  the  law.  The  lawful  punishment  in- 
flicted upon  a  person  in  case  he  was  convicted  was 
death.  (Demosth.  c.  Lept.  p.  508,  c.  Timocrat. 
p.  765,  &c.)  What  action  might  be  brought 
against  those  who  coined  money  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  republic,  and  how  such  persons  were 
punished,  is  not  known.  (See  Petitus,  Legg.  Att. 
p.  510.)  [L.S.] 

NOMOPHY'LACES  (pofiiofyfaaKts),  were  cer- 
tain magistrates  or  official  persons  of  high  authority, 
who  exercised  a  control  over  other  magistrates,  and 
indeed  over  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  it  being 
their  duty  to  see  that  the  laws  were  duly  admi- 
nistered and  obeyed.  Mention  is  made  of  such 
officers  at  Sparta  and  elsewhere,  and  some  of  the 
Greek  philosophers  who  wrote  on  legislation  ap- 
pear to  have  thought,  that  such  a  body  of  men  was 
essential  to  the  well-being  of  a  social  community. 
(Schomann,  Ant.  Jur.  Pub.  Gr.  p.  130  ;  Plat 
Leg.  vi.  p.  252  ;  Xen.  Oecon.  ix.  14.)  No  such 
body  existed  at  Athens,  for  they  must  have  had  a 
power  too  great  for  the  existence  of  a  democracy. 
The  Senate  of  500,  or  the  Areopagitic  council, 
performed  in  some  measure  the  office  of  law- 
guardians  (Arist.  Pol.  vi.  5,  sub  fin.  ;  Andoc.  De 
Myst.  11)  ;  but  the  only  persons  designated  by 
this  name  appear  to  have  been  inferior  function- 
aries (a  sort  of  police),  whose  business  it  was  to 
prevent  irregularities  and  disturbances  in  the 
public  assemblies.  Even  their  existence  has  been 
doubted  by  modern  writers ;  some  think  they  have 
been  confounded  with  the  fbetrpodiTcu.  Another 
hypothesis  is,  that  the  office  was  never  introduced 
until  the  time  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  who,  when 
he  was  invested  with  the  authority  of  lawgiver  by 
Cassander,  gave  to  the  Eleven  the  additional  duty 
of  watching  the  conduct  of  all  the  other  magis- 
trates, with  a  view  to  introduce  a  more  aristo- 
cratical  government.  In  favour  of  this  opinion  it 
has  been  observed,  that  the  office  of  vofitxpfaaftes 
is  only  mentioned  by  grammarians,  and  they  refer 
to  Deinarchus,  who  was  the  friend  and  contempo- 
rary of  Demetrius.  (See  Schneider's  note  to  Arist 
Pol.  vi.  5.  §10;  "Wachsm.  vol.  i.  pti.  p.  209 ; 
Meier,  Att.  Proc.  pp.  68—73.)  [C.  R.  K.] 

NOMOS  (vSfios).  This  word  comprehends  the 
notion  not  only  of  established  or  statute  law,  but 
likewise  of  all  customs  and  opinions  to  which  long 
prescription  or  natural  feeling  gives  the  force  of 
law ;  as  Euripides  (Bacch.  893)  expresses  it,  to 
iv  XP^VV  H,aKPV  p6fiLfjLOV  del  (p{xrei  re  ire<pvK6$. 
In  the  heroic  ages,  before  the  period  of  authentic 
history  begins,  we  find  in  the  Homeric  and  other 
poems  traces  of  a  general  belief  among  the  Greeks 
that  government  ought  to  be  controlled  by  law. 
As  even  the  supreme  God  was  supposed  to  be 
subject  to  a  higher  power,  Fate  or  'Avaytcf),  so  the 
AtoToe^y  {HcuriKevs  was  bound  to  govern  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  justice,  81ki),  v6fios,  evvo/JLiT). 
(Horn.  Od.  xvii.  487  ;  Pind.  Pyth.  2.  157 ;  Herod, 
iii.  38  ;  Hes.  Op.  et  Dies,  274.)  Government, 
though  monarchi  cal  and  hereditary,  was  neverthe- 
less limited,  eVt  farols  yepatn  (Thuc.  i.  13).  The 
monarchs  were  Tiyhropts  TjSe  pedopres,  bound  to 
consult  for  the  good  of  their  people,  and  to  listen 
3  p  2 
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to  the  advice  of  their  counsellors,  or  the  chief  men 
of  the  state  (yepovres,  Hvcucres,  &c),  and  also  to 
administer  justice,  Micas,  depurrtu,  evBiiclas.  (M. 
li.  660,  xvi.  542,  Od.  xix.  3,  iv.  689.) 

These  notions  of  law  and  justice  were  neces- 
sarily vague.  The  regal  power,  though  limited  in 
practice,  appears  to  have  been  absolute  in  theory, 
and,  as  such,  was  easily  liable  to  be  abused.  We 
find  complaints  of  the  abuse  of  power  in  Hesiod 
(Op.  et  Dies,  39.  258)  ;  and  Wachsmuth  (Hell.  Alt. 
vol.  i.  pt.  i.  c.  18)  remarks  that  the  Odyssey  contains 
indications  of  a  struggle  of  the  nobility  against 
the  sovereign.  That  many  beneficial  concessions 
were  made  by  the  kings  to  their  people  before  the 
age  of  authentic  history,  is  not  improbable.  The 
changes  introduced  by  Theseus  may  be  considered 
in  this  light.  But  the  first  great  step  towards  the 
establishment  of  constitutional  law  .appears  to  have 
been  taken  by  the  Athenians,  when  they  abridged 
the  power  of  the  Medontidae,  and  rendered  govern- 
ment responsible,  t)]v  fiaffiheiav  fj.erea'rrio'av  els 
apxhv  inre68vi/ov.  (Paus.  iv.  5.  §  10.) 

The  transition  from  customary  or  traditionary 
law  to  fixed  civil  ordinances  must  have  taken  place 
gradually.  When  people  came  to  unite  in  cities 
(avvipici&VTo),  and  form  compact  societies,  they 
began  to  feel  the  necessity  of  having  permanent 
laws  to  define  and  secure  their  civil  rights.  The 
notion  soon  sprang  up  that  society  was  formed  for 
the  good  of  all  classes.  The  expression  to  kowov, 
formerly  applied  to  national  leagues  and  confede- 
racies (Herod,  v.  109),  came  to  denote  a  united 
body  of  citizens  ;  and  equal  laws  were  claimed  for 
all.  From  this  body  indeed  were  excluded  all 
such  persons  as  came  under  the  definition  of  irepl- 
oikoi,  provincials  (Herod,  vi.  58,  ix.  11),  or  serfs, 
like  the  Helots  ;  and  all  slaves  of  every  kind.  It 
was  only  the  townsman  (tto\Ittjs)  and  the  free- 
man who  could  enjoy  the  privileges  of  a  citizen. 
The  emigrant  (arifiiiros  p.e7ava<rT7}s)  though,  if  he 
became  a  resident  (/ue'toikos),  he  was  upon  certain 
conditions  admitted  to  the  protection  of  the  law, 
was  never  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
native. 

Before  any  written  codes  appeared,  law  was  pro- 
mulgated by  the  poets  or  wise  men,  who  sang  the 
great  deeds  of  their  ancestors,  and  delivered  their 
moral  and  political  lessons  in  verse.  Such  was  the 
ffirpa  (declared  law)  of  Sparta  and  Tarentum. 
The  laws  of  Charondas  were  sung  as  ffKdAia  at 
Athens.  (Aelian,  ii.  39  ;  Arist.  Probl.  xix.  28  ; 
Athenaeus,  xiv.  p.  619  ;  Wachsm.  Hell.  Alt.  vol.  i. 
pt.i.pp.201,208.)  The  influence  exercised  bythese 
men  arose  in  a  great  measure  from  the  belief  that 
they  were  divinely  inspired  ;  a  power  which  was 
ascribed  to  most  of  the  ancient  law  .makers.  Thus, 
the  laws  of  Minos  were  said  to  be  a  revelation  from 
Jupiter  (Pausan.  iii.  2.  §  4)  ;  Lycurgus  was  the 
confidant  of  the  Delphic  god  ;  Zaleucus  of  Pallas. 
(Wachsm.  vol.  i.  pt.  i.  p.  204.)  Some  have  supposed 
that  the  use  of  v6/j.os,in  the  sense  of  law,  was  derived 
from  the  circumstance  of  laws  having  first  been  in 
verse,  as  the  same  word  denotes  measure  or  tune. 
But  this  is  not  surprising,  when  we  consider  that 
principles  of  harmony  are  necessary  not  only  to 
music  and  poetry,  but  to  the  adjustment  of  the 
various  relations  of  civil  society ;  and  both  mean- 
ings may  well  be  derived  from  vepteiy  (distribuere 
suum  euique). 

As  civilisation  advanced,  laws  were  reduced  to 
writing,  in  the  shape  either  of  regular  codes  or  dis- 
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tinct  ordinances,  and  afterwards  publicly  exhibited, 
engraved  on  tablets,  or  hewn  on  columns.  (Lye.  c. 
Leoe.  p.  165,  ed.  Steph. ;  Arist.  Pol  v.  9.  §  2 ;  Plato, 
Leg.  v.  p.  738.)  The  first  written  laws  we  hear  of 
are  those  of  Zaleucus.  (Wachsm.  vol.  i.  pt.  i.  p.  208.) 
The  first  at  Athens  were  those  of  Draco,  called 
&eo7u>2,  and  by  that  name  distinguished  from  the 
v6/wi  of  Solon.  ( Andoc.  de  Myst.  p.  1 1,  ed.  Steph.) 
From  the  origin  of  this  word  one  would  suppose 
that  it  signified  ordained  or  statute  law,  Teflels 
v6p,os  :  but  it  is  frequently  used  like  Se/uj,  in  the 
sense  of  natural  right  or  social  usage.  (Horn.  H, 
ix.  134,  xi.  778,  Od.  xxiii.  296.)  The  six  inferior 
archons  were  called  Seir/Miffe'Tai,  because  a  great 
variety  of  causes  fell  under  their  cognizance,  and, 
in  the  absence  of  a  written  code,  those  who  declare 
and  interpret  the  laws  may  be  properly  said  to 
make  them.  (Thirlwall,  Gr.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  17.) 

The  laws  of  Lycurgus  were  not  written.  He 
enjoined  that  they  should  never  be  inscribed  on  any 
other  tablet  than  the  hearts  of  Ids  countrymen. 
(Thirlwall,  vol.  i.-  p.  336.)  Those  of  Solon  were 
inscribed  on  wooden  tablets,  arranged  in  pyramidal 
blocks  turning  on  an  axis,  called  al-oves  and  xipGeis. 
(Harpocration  and  Suidas,  s.  v.  ;  Plut.  Solon.  25.) 
They  were  first  hung  in  the  Acropolis,  but  after- 
wards brought  down  to  the  Prytaneum.  (Harpocr. 
s.  v.  'O  KaTieBtv  pd/ios :  Pausan.  i.  18.  §  3.)  Ar- 
chives were  established  for  the  custody  of  Athenian 
laws  in  the  temple  of  the  mother  of  the  gods  (h 
t$  iM)Tpdiip)  with  a  public  servant  (Sij/ioffios)  to 
take  care  of  them.  (Demosth.  de  Fals.  Leg.  381, 
c.  Aristog.  799.)  Others  were  hung  up  in  various 
public  places,  so  that  any  citizen  might  have  access 
to  them,  to  read  or  take  extracts.  For  instance, 
laws  which  concerned  the  jurisdiction  of  the  archon 
were  hung  up  in  his  office  ;  those  which  concerned 
the  senate  (/SouAeutikoI  v6/iOt)  in  their  council- 
room,  and  so  on.  (Demosth.  c.  Aristae.  627,  643, 
e.  Tiinoe.  706 ;  Wachsm.  vol.  i.  pt.  i.  p.  266  ;  Meier 
and  Schom.  Att.  Proc.  pp.  170,  660.)  After  the 
expulsion  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  in  the  archonship 
of  Euclid  es,  a  decree  was  passed  by  the  assembly  to 
restore  the  ancient  laws,  and  appoint  a  committee 
to  revise  them,  and  propose  any  alterations  or  ad- 
ditions that  might  seem  necessary.  The  new  and 
old  laws  were  all  to  be  written  out  in  the  enlarged 
Ionian  alphabet,  which  had  not  come  into  use  in 
Solon's  time ;  and  the  whole  code  thus  revised  was 
transcribed  on  the  walls  of  the  portico  (eis  tV 
oroav  aveypatyav).  At  the  same  it  was  enacted 
that  no  magistrate  should  be  allowed  to  use  an 
unwritten  law  (aypdqup  8e  votup  t&s  apyks  pk 
XP'icfioi  i"»)oe  irep!  kvis,  Andoc.  de  Myst.  11 — 13, 
ed.  Steph.) 

According  to  these  statutes  of  Solon,  and  those 
which  were  subsequently  enacted  at  various  times, 
the  magistrates  and  the  judges  at  Athens  were 
bound  to  administer  the  law,  executive  and  judi- 
cial. The  Helia9tic  body,  acting  in  their  capacity 
of  judges  or  jurors  (as  to  their  legislative  see 
Nomothetes),  were  sworn  irepl  iiiv  3>v  v6poi 
eiVl,  Kara  robs  vofiobs  ^7j<pn?a6ai,  irepi  Be  &v  pi 
eicrl,  yv^i/jt-y  t$  SiKaiordTTi.  (Meier  and  Schfim. 
Att.  Proc.  p.  128.)  In  all  causes,  whether  civil  or 
criminal,  the  parties  procured  copies  or  extracts  of 
such  laws  as  were  material  to  the  questions  to  be 
tried,  and  brought  them  before  the  7]yep.&v  SikoC- 
•njpiou  at  the  avixpiais,  by  whom  they  were  con- 
signed to  the  ^X'ros>  and  produced  at  the  trial,  to 
be  read  to  the  BiKaoTal  by  the  ypafi^arelis.    If 
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■ny  man  produced  before  the  judges  a  fictitious 
law  (ovk  ivra  v6/j.ov),  he  was  punishable  with 
death.  (Demosth.  c.  Arist.  807.) 

As  the  ducaffTcd  (chosen  as  explained  under 
Dicastes)  performed  the  functions  both  of  judge 
and  jury,  it  is  evident  that  the  important  question, 
how  the  laws  of  Athens  worked,  depends  on  the 
discretion  which  in  practice  they  exercised  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  written  law.  This  is  only  to 
he  discovered  by  a  careful  perusal  of  the  Attic 
orators,  and  is  too  wide  a  question  to  be  discussed 
here.  Much  light  is  thrown  on  the  subject  by 
Aristotle  (Rhet.  i.  15),  who,- in  treating  of  judicial 
matters,  always  has  in  view  the  practice  of  the 
Athenian  courts.  He  reckons  the  v6poi  among 
the  i/nxvoi  Trio-rets,  and  advises  the  orator,  when 
the  law  of  the  country  is  against  him  (iav 
hdvTios  y  &  yeypafj.fji.4vos  t$  Ttpayftm-i)  to  appeal 
to  the  universal  law  of  justice  or  equity  (ti£  koiv§ 
v6ftcp  teal  rots  emeiKco'lv,  ws  BtKatorepots).  For 
(says  he)  if  the  written  law  is  contrary  to  justice, 
it  is  not  a  law,  oh  yap  note?  to  epyov  rod  v6ixov. 
From  this  it  may  be  seen,  that  the  notions  enter- 
tained by  the  Athenians  of  the  discretion  to  be  ex- 
ercised by  a  judge  were  somewhat  different  from 
our  own.  There  existed  at  Athens  no  class  of 
persons  corresponding  to  our  counsel  or  attorneys, 
whose  business  or  profession  it  was  to  expound  the 
laws.  The  office  of  the  ityiynTal  related  only  to 
religious  observances.  [Exegetae.]  According 
to  the  principle  of  the  constitution,  every  citizen 
was  bound  to  watch  over  the  preservation  of  the 
laws,  and  to  inform  against  and  prosecute  any  per- 
sons who  transgressed  them.  The  people,  either 
on  the  bench  or  in  the  assembly,  were  the  ulti- 
mate judges.     (Lycurg.  c.  Leoc.  148,  ed.  Steph.) 

As  to  the  difference  between  viptos  and  ijrfi<ptcrpLa, 
find  as  to  the  manner  in  which  laws  were  enacted 
or  repealed,  see  Nomothetes.  [C.  R.  K.] 

NOMO'THETES  (voixoBerr\s),  legislator,  is  a 
word  which  may  be  applied  to  any  person  who 
causes  laws  to  be  enacted.  Thus,  Pericles  and 
Themistocles  are  called  voptoderat,  movers  or  pro- 
posers of  laws.  (Lys.  c.  Nicom.  186,  ed.  Steph.) 
It  is,  however,  more  commonly  given  to  those  emi- 
nent men  whose  laws  have  been  celebrated  for 
their  intrinsic  merit,  or  for  the  important  influence 
which  they  exercised  over  the  destinies  of  their 
country.  Such  were  Minos  of  Crete,  Draco  at 
Athens,  Zaleucus  at  Locri  and  Charondas,  whose 
laws  were  distinguished  for  their  atcpiSeta,  and 
were  received  at  Rhegium,  Catana,  and  other  Chal- 
cidian  states.  (Aristot.  Pol.  ii.  9.  §  8  ;  Hermann, 
Pol.  Ant.  §  88,  89.)  Many  other  men  have  been 
honoured  with  this  title,  either  for  having  im- 
proved the  laws  of  their  countrymen,  or  as  having 
by  their  writings,  their  counsel,  and  good  example, 
led  to  the  introduction  of  a  sound  moral  discipline 
among  them.  These  were  the  sages  or  wise  men, 
called  by  Diogenes  Laertius  (i.  40)  trvveTol  Ttves 
nol  vopoSerticot.  Pittacus  of  Lesbos,  Phidon  of 
Argos,  Thales  of  Miletus,  Bias  of  Priene,  Chilon, 
who  improved  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  and  Pytha- 
goras, may  be  reckoned  in  this  class.  ( Wachsm. 
vol.i.  pt.i.  p.  212.)  But  the  name  of  vofu>9eTris  is 
given  fear'  Qoxh"  to  Solon  and  Lycurgus ;  for  they 
not  only  introduced  codes  of  laws,  but  were  the 
founders  of  constitutions  (irokneiat),  which,  though 
from  time  to  time  modified  and  altered,  and 
sometimes  even  suspended,  remained  more  or  less 
in  force,  so  long   as  Athens   and  Sparta   existed 
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as  republics.  (Aristot.  Pol.  ii.  9.  §  1.)  So  high 
was  the  esteem  in  which  Solon  was  held  by  the 
Athenians,  as  the  founder  of  their  social  polity, 
that  although  many  important  reforms  were  ef- 
fected at  various  periods,  he  still  continued  to  be 
regarded  as  the  lawgiver  (b  pojUo0eT7fs),  and  the 
whole  body  of  laws  passed  under  his  name. 
Wachsmuth  (vol.  i.  pt.  i.  p.  268)  remarks  that  on  this 
account,  whenever  a  law  of  Solon  is  cited,  we  may 
suspect  that  it  contains  interpolation.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  in  all  the 
changes  which  took  place  in  the  Athenian  consti- 
tution, the  reformers  aimed  at  preserving  the  main 
principles  of  Solon's  policy.  Cleisthenes,  who  esta- 
blished the  Srj/wi,  remodelled  the  <pv/\a\,  and  made 
other  changes,  is  characterised  by  Aristotle  (Pol. 
ii.  6.  §  11)  as  having  for  his  object  av^rjeat  rh)v 
^•OfiOKpariav. 

There  is  this  remarkable  difference  between  the 
legislation  of  Solon  and  that  of  other  Greek  law- 
givers, that  he  did  not  (as  they  did)  endeavour  to 
secure  fixity  and  finality  for  his  institutions.  Za- 
leucus and  Charondas  are  said  to  have  made  it  a 
capital  crime  to  propose  new  laws.  Lycurgus  for- 
bade young  men  to  censure  the  laws  ;  and  when  he 
went  on  his  last  journey,  from  which  he  never  re- 
turned (the  story  says),  he  bound  his  countrymen 
by  an  oath  to  observe  all  his  laws  till  his  return. 
Solon  exacted  a  similar  oath  of  the  Athenians  for 
only  ten  years.  (Herod,  i.  29  ;  Wachsm.  vol.  i. 
pt.  i.  p.  211  ;  Thirlwall,  Gr.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  295.) 

But  Solon  also  devised  regulations  by  which  the 
laws  might  undergo  periodical  revision,  and  be 
amended  as  occasion  required.  At  the  first  Kvpia 
iiac\ri<ria.  in  every  year,  any  person  was  at  liberty 
to  point  out  defects  in  the  existing  code  or 
propose  alterations.  If  his  motion  was  deemed 
worthy  of  attention,  the  third  assembly  might 
refer  the  matter  to  a  legislative  committee,  called 
vofj-oQerat.  This  committee  was  selected  by  lot 
from  the  Heliastic  body  ;  it  being  the  intention 
of  Solon  to  limit  the  power  of  the  popular  assembly 
by  means  of  a  superior  board  emanating  from  itself, 
composed  of  citizens  of  mature  age,  bound  by  a 
stricter  oath,  and  accustomed  to  weigh  legal  prin- 
ciples by  the  exercise  of  their  judicial  functions. 
The  number  of  the  committee,  so  appointed,  varied 
according  to  the  exigency  of  the  occasion.  The 
people  appointed  five  advocates  (avvStKot)  to  attend 
before  the  board  and  maintain  the  policy  of  the 
existing  institution.  If  the  proposed  measure  met 
the  approval  of  the  committee,  it  passed  into  law 
forthwith.  Besides  this,  the  Thesmothetae  were 
officially  authorised  to  review  the  whole  code,  and 
refer  all  statutes  which  they  considered  unworthy 
of  being  retained  to  the  vofwSerat.  (Hermann,  Pol. 
Ant.  §  131  ;  Wachsm.  vol.  i.  pt.  i.  p.  260  ;  Thirl- 
wall, vol.  ii.  p.  46  ;  Demosth.  c.  Timocr.  706.) 

Hence  appears  the  difference  between  <f/ri<purfi.a 
and  v6fxos.  The  mere  resolution  of  the  people  in 
assembly  was  a  ^(pitr/io,  and  only  remained  in 
force  a  year,  like  a  decree  of  the  senate.  Nothing 
was  a  law  that  did  not  pass  the  ordeal  of  the 
vofioBeTat.  The  democracy  of  Solon  was  therefore 
one  of_that  kind,  in  which  (as  Aristotle  says), 
Kvpws  i)v  6  v6iios,  a\k'  ov  to  irKTJdos.  (Pol.  iv.  4. 
§  3  ;  Hermann,  Pol.  Ant.  §  67.  n.  8  ;  Demosth.  c. 
Aristoc.  649,  651.)  Privilegia  required  to  be 
passed  by  six  thousand  of  the  people  in  assembly, 
giving  their  votes  secretly.  The  naturalization  of 
a  foreigner  is  an  example  of  a  privileffium ;  for 
3f  3 
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which  two  votes  of  different  assemblies  were  ne- 
cessary.    (Demosth.  c.  Neaer.  1375.) 

Propositions  to  be  submitted  to  the  people  were 
first  approved  by  the  senate  of  500,  and  then 
called  irpoSov\e6fj.aTa.  The  mover  of  a  law  was 
said  Seivat  or  ypd^etv  v6/iov,  the  people  who  passed 
it  deV0ai.  To  indict  a  man  for  proposing  illegal 
measures  was  called  ypd<pe<r6ai  rtpa  Trapa.v6p.utv. 
As  to  the  proceedings  in  such  a  case,  see  Para- 
nomon  Graphe.  [C.  R.  K.] 

NONAE.     [Calendarium.] 

NORMA  (yvdpav),  a  square,  used  by  carpen- 
ters, masons,  and  other  artificers,  to  make  their 
work  rectangular.  (Philo  de  7  Orb.  Sped.  2  ;  Vi- 
truv.  vii.  3  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi.  22.  s.  51  ;  Pru- 
dent. Psychom.  828.)  It  was  made  by  taking  three 
flat  wooden  rulers  [Regula]  of  equal  thickness, 
one  of  them  being  two  feet  ten  inches  long,  the 
others  each  two  feet  long,  and  joining  them  to- 
gether by  their  extremities  so  as  to  assume  the 
form  of  a  right-angled  triangle.  (Isid.  (frig.  xix. 
19.)  This  method,  though  only  a  close  approxi- 
mation, must  have  been  quite  sufficient  for  all  com- 
mon purposes.  For  the  sake  of  convenience,  the 
longest  side,  i.  e.  the  hypotenuse  of  the  triangle, 
was  discarded,  and  the  instrument  then  assumed 
the  form,  in  which  it  is  exhibited  among  other 
tools  in  woodcut  at  p.  283.  A  square  of  a  still 
more  simple  fashion,  made  by  merely  cutting  a 
rectangular  piece  out  of  a  board,  is  shown  on  an- 
other sepulchral  monument,  found  at  Rome  and 
published  by  Gruter  (I.  c.  p.  229),  and  copied  in 
the  woodcut  which  is  here  introduced.  The  square 
was  used  in  making  the  semicircular  striae  of  Ionic 
columns  [Columna],  a  method  founded  on  the 
proposition  in  Euclid,  that  the  angle  contained  in 
a  semicircle  is  a  right  angle  (Vitruv.  iii.  5.  §  14). 
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From  the  use  of  this  instrument  a  right  angle 
was  also  called  a  normal  angle.  (Quintil.  xi.  3.  p. 
446,  ed.  Spalding.)  Any  thing  mis-shapen  was 
called  abnormis.    (Hor.  Sat.  ii.  2.  3.)       [J.  Y.] 

NOTA,  which  signified  a  mark  or  sign  of  any 
kind,  was  also  employed  for  an  abbreviation. 
Hence  notae  signified  the  marks  or  signs  used  in 
taking  down  the  words  of  a  speaker,  and  was 
equivalent  to  our  short-hand  writing,  or  steno- 
graphy; and  notarii  signified  short-hand  writers. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  notae  also 
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signified  writing  in  cipher ;  and  many  passages  in 
the  ancient  reciters  which  are  supposed  to  refer 
to  short-hand,  refer  in  reality  to  writing  in  cipher. 
Thus  both  Julius  Caesar  and  Augustus  wrote  many 
of  their  letters  in  cipher  (per  notas,  Suet  Jul. 
Goes.  56,  Aug.  88  ;  comp.  Gell.  xvh.  9).  Still 
short-hand  was  well  known  and  extensively  em- 
ployed. Among  the  Greeks  it  is  said  to  have 
been  invented  by  Xenophon  (Diog.  Laert.  ii.  48), 
and  their  Bhort-hand  writers  were  called  raxvyp&Qm, 
ol-vypdtpoi  and  <rrnieurypd<poi.  The  first  introduc- 
tion of  the  art  among  the  Romans  is  ascribed  to 
Cicero.  Plutarch,  in  ■  speaking  of  the  speech  of 
Cato  in  the  senate  on  the  punishment  of  the  Catilina- 
rian  conspirators,  relates,  "  They  say  that  this  is 
the  only  speech  of  Cato  which  is  preserved,  and 
that  it  was  owing  to  Cicero  the  consul  who  had 
previously  instructed  those  clerks,  who  surpassed 
the  rest  in  quick  writing,  in  the  use  of  certain 
signs  which  comprehended  in  their  small  and  brief 
marks  the  force  of  many  characters,  and  had 
placed  them  in  different  parts  of  the  senate-house. 
For  the  Romans  at  this  time  were  not  used  to 
employ  nor  did  they  possess  what  are  called  note- 
writers  ((T7ip.tioypa(poi),  but  it  was  on  this  occa- 
sion, as  they  say,  that  they  were  first  established 
in  a  certain  form."  (Cat.  min.  c.  23,  Long's  transl.) 
Cicero  himself  sometimes  wrote  in  short-hand  for 
the  sake  of  brevity  or  secrecy  (8i&  (TTipelav  scrip- 
seram,  Cic  ad  Att.  xiii.  32).  Dion  Cassius  (lv.  7) 
attributes  the  invention  of  stenography  to  Mae- 
cenas. Eusebius,  in  his  Chronicon,  ascribes  it  to 
Tiro,  the  freedman  of  Cicero,  and  hence  the  system 
of  abbreviated  writing,  in  which  some  manuscripts 
are  written,  has  received  the  name  of  Notae  Tiro- 
nianae  ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  whether 
this  species  of  short-hand  was  really  the  invention 
of  Tiro.  It  would  appear,  moreover,  from  several 
passages  in  ancient  writers,  that  the  system  of 
short-hand  employed  in  the  time  of  the  Roman 
empire  must  have  been  of  a  much  simpler  and 
more  expeditious  kind  than  the  Notae  Tironianae. 
Thus  Seneca  says  (Ep.  90) :  "  Quid  verborum 
notas,  quibus  quamvis  citata  excipitur  oratio,  et 
celeritatem  linguae  manus  sequitur."  Manilius 
speaks  to  the  same  effect  (iv.  197) :  — 

"  Hie  et  scriptor  erit  velox,  cui  litera  verbum  est, 
Quique  notis  linguam  superet,  cursimque  loquentis 
Excipiet  longas  nova  per  compendia  voces." 

And  likewise  Martial  (xiv.  208) :  — 

"  Currant  verba  licet ;  manus  est  velocior  illis : 
Nondum  lingua  suum,  dextra  peregit  opus." 

Many  of  the  wealthy  Romans  kept  slaves,  who 
were  trained  in  the.  art.  (Senec.  Ep.  I.  c.)  Thus  the 
elder  Pliny,  when  travelling,  used  to  carry  a  notarial 
with  him,  that  the  slave  might  be  ready  to  take 
down  any  thing  that  he  wished.  (Plin.  Ep.  iii.  5.) 
The  art  was  also  learnt  even  by  the  Roman  nobles, 
and  the  emperor  Titus  was  a  great  proficient  in  it. 
(Suet.  Tit.  3.)  At  a  later  time,  it  seems  to  have 
been  generally  taught  in  the  schools,  and  hence 
Fulgentius  (Mythohg.  iii.  10)  divides  the  writing 
taught  in  schools  into  two  kinds,  the  Aoecedaria 
and  Notaria  ;  the  former  being  the  regular  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  A,  B,  C,  D,  &c,  and  the  latter, 
stenography.  There  were,  moreover,  short-hand 
writers  (notarii)  by  profession,  who  were  chiefly 
employed  in  taking  down  (notare,  excipere)  the 
proceedings  in   the  courts  of  justice.     At  a  later 
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period,  they  were  called  exaeptores  (Dig.  19.  tit  2. 
s.  19.  §  9).     These  short-hand  writers  were  also 
employed  on  some  occasions  to  take  down  a  per- 
son's will  (Dig.  29.  tit  1.  s.  40). 

This  is  the  chief  information  we  have  respect- 
ing the  use  of  stenography  by  contemporary  wri- 
ters. But  Isidorus,  who  lived  in  the  seventh 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  gives  a  more  detailed 
account  of  the  history  of  the  art  (firig.  i.  21. 
p.  836,  ed.  Gothofred).  He  ascribes  the  invention 
of  the  art  to  Ennius  (?),  who  he  says  invented 
1100  marks  (notae)  ;  but  the  first  person  who 
practised  it  at  Rome  he  states  to  have  been  Tiro, 
the  freedman  of  Cicero,  who,  however,  according 
to  Isidore's  account,  used  only  notae  for  preposi- 
tions. Isidore  then  goes  on  to  say  that  additional 
notae  were  invented  by  Tertius  Persannius,  Phi- 
largius,  and  Aquila,  a  freedman  of  Maecenas,  till 
at  length  Seneca  reduced  the  whole  to  a  regular 
system,  and  increased  the  number  of  notae  to 
5000.  What  truth  there  may  be  in  this  account, 
it  is  impossible  to  say  ;  but  the  view  which  it 
gives  of  the  gradual  improvement  of  the  system 
by  successive  persons  is,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  most  probable. 

The  system  of  shorthand  called  Notae  Tiro- 
nianae is  explained  in  a  work  printed  by  Gruter 
in  his  Thesaurus  Inscriptionum.  This  work  is 
ascribed  in  the  manuscripts  to  Tiro  and  Seneca, 
but  contains  many  words,  which  were  only  used 
at  a  much  later  age.  It  appears  from  this  work, 
that  the  Notae  Tironianae  were  very  different 
from  our  system  of  stenography,  and  were  simple 
abbreviations  of  the  words,  such  as  were  used, 
only  to  a  smaller  extent,  in  ordinary  writing. 
We  likewise  have  some  manuscripts  written  in 
Notae  Tironianae,  of  which  an  account  is  given  in 
the  work  of  Kopp  quoted  below  (Carpentier,  Al- 
phaAetum  Tironianwm,  Paris,  1747  ;  Kopp,  Pay- 
faeograpliicaCritica,  1817,  vol.  i.  ;  Becker,  GaUus, 
vol.  i.  pp.  197,  198). 

NOTA  CENSO'RIA.     [Censos.] 

NOTA'RII,  short-hand  writers,  were  generally 
slaves  or  freedrnen,  and  are  spoken  of  under 
Nota.  They  were  likewise  called  Actuarii.  They 
were  also  employed  by  the  emperors  (LampricL 
Alex.  Sev.  28,  Aurel.  36  ;  Trebell.  Claud.  14), 
and  in  course  of  time  the  title  of  Notarii  was 
exclusively  applied  to  the  private  secretaries  of 
the  emperors,  who,  of  course,  were  no  longer 
slaves,  out  persons  of  high  rank.  The  short-hand 
writers  were  now  called  emceptores,  as  is  remarked 
under  Nota.  On  the  reorganisation  of  the  em- 
pire by  Constantine,  the  Notarii  were  constituted 
into  a  kind  of  imperial  chancery,  who,  in  addition 
to  their  regular  duties,  were  frequently  employed 
by  the  emperor  on  important  public  missions.  The 
first  of  them  in  rank  was  called  Primicerius  Nota- 
riorum,  and  the  second,  Secundieerius  Notariorum. 
Others  were  called  tribuni  et  notarii,  and  another 
class  domestici  et  notarii,  who  probably  acted  spe- 
cially as  private  secretaries  of  the  emperors.  Others 
again  who  served  under  the  Praefecti  Praetorii, 
were  called  Notarii  Praetoriani  (Cod.  Theod.  6. 
tit  10  ;  Cassiod.  Var.  vi.  16  ;  Walter,  Gesckichte 
des  Kimischen  Reehts,  §  345,  2d  ed.) 

NOVA'LE.     [Aratbum.] 

NOVA'TIO.     [Obligationes.] 

NOVELLAE  or  NOVELLAE  CONSTITU- 
TIONS form  a  part  of  the  Corpus  Juris.  Most 
of  them  were  published  in  Greek,  and  their  Greek 
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title  is  AvToKparopos  'lovaTivtavov  Aityovarov 
Neapat  Aiara£ets.  Some  of  them  were  published 
in  Latin  and  some  in  both  languages.  The  first  of 
these  Novellae  of  Justinian  belongs  to  the  year 
A.  d.  535  (Nov.  1),  and  the  latest  to  the  year  a.d. 
565  (Nov.  137);  but  most  of  them  were  published 
between  the  years  535  and  539.  These  Constitu- 
tiones  were  published  after  the  completion  of  the 
second  edition  of  the  Code,  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
plying what  was  deficient  in  that  work.  Indeed 
it  appears  that  on  the  completion  of  his  second 
edition  of  the  Code  the  Emperor  designed  to  form 
any  new  constitutions,  which  he  might  publish, 
into  a  body  by  themselves  so  as  to  render  a  third 
revision  of  the  Code  unnecessary,  and  that  he 
contemplated  giving  to  this  body  of  law  the  name 
of  Novellae  Constitutiones.  (Const.  Cordi.  a.  4.) 
It  does  not  however  appear  that  any  official  com- 
pilation of  these  new  constitutions  appeared  in  the 
lifetime  of  Justinian.  The  Greek  text  of  the 
Novellae,  as  we  now  have  them,  consists  of  1 65 
Novellae  at  the  least,  or  1 68  as  some  make  it,  of 
which  159  belong  to  Justinian,  and  the  rest  to 
Justin  the  Second  and  to  Tiberius :  they  are 
generally  divided  into  chapters. 

A  large  part  of  these  Novellae  relate  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  state  and  to  ecclesiastical  affairs ; 
but  a  considerable  number  relate  to  Privatum  Jus, 
and  they  modified  or  altered  many  rules  of  law. 

There  is  a  Latin  Epitome  of  these  Novellae  by 
Julian,  a  teacher  of  law  at  Constantinople,  which 
contains  125  Novellae.  The  Epitome  was  pro- 
bably made  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  and  the 
author  was  probably  Antecessor  at  Constantinople 

There  is  also  another  collection  of  134  Novel- 
lae, in  a  Latin  version  made  from  the  Greek  text. 
This  collection  is  generally  called  Authenticum  or 
Liber  Authenticorum  :  the  compiler  and  the  time 
of  the  compilation  are  unknown.  This  collection 
has  been  made  independently  of  the  Greek  com- 
pilation. It  is  divided  into  nine  Collationes,  and 
the  Collationes  are  divided  into  tituli.  This  was 
the  collection  which  the  Glossatores  considered  as 
having  the  authority  of  law. 

The  most  complete  work  on  the  history  of  the 
Novellae  is  by  Biener,  Gesahichte  der  Novellen.  See 
also  Beytrag  zur  Littercur-Geschichte  des  Novellen- 
Auszugs  von  Julian,  Von  Haubold,  Zeitschrift,  &o. 
vol.  iv.  The  history  of  the  collections  of  the  Novellae 
is  very  confused,  and  it  is  impossible  to  state  it  cor- 
rectly in  a  short  space.     (Puchta,  Inst.  i.  §  147.) 

After  the  publication  of  his  Codex,  Theodosius 
made  various  new  enactments  under  the  name  of 
Novellae  Constitutiones,  or  Novellae  Leges,  as  to 
which  see  Codex  Theodosianus.         [G.  L.] 

NOVENDIA'LE  (sc.  sacrum)  was  the  name 
given  to  two  different  festivals.  1.  Of  a  festival 
lasting  nine  days,  which  was  celebrated  as  often 
as  stones  rained  from  heaven.  It  was  originally 
instituted  by  Tullus  Hostilius,  when  there  was  a 
shower  of  stones  upon  the  Mons  Albanus,  and  was 
frequently  celebrated  in  later  times.  (Liv.  i.  31, 
xxi.  62,  xxv.  7,  xxvi.  23,  xxvii.  37,  xxix.  34.) 
2.  Of  the  sacrifice  performed  nine  days  after  a 
funeral.     [Fijnus,  p.  562,  a.] 

NOVI  HO'MINES.     [Nobiles.] 

NOVI  O'PERIS  NUNTIA'TIO.  [Operis 
Novi  Nuntiatio.J 

NOXA.     [Noxalis  Actio.] 

NOXA'LIS  ACTIO.     If  a  filiusfamilias  or  a 
slave  committed  theft  or  injuria,  the  person  injured 
3  F  4 
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had  a  Noxalis  Actio,  or  a  legal  remedy  for  the  Noxa 
or  wrong  done  to  him,  against  the  father  (pater- 
familias) or  the  owner  of  the  slave,  as  the  case 
might  he  ;  but  he  had  no  action  against  the  son  or 
the  slave.  The  word  Noxa  (from  noceo)  properly 
signified  injury  done  ;  in  its  legal  sense  it  compre- 
hended every  delictum.  (Dig.  50.  tit.  16.  s.  238.) 
The  father  or  the  master  might  either  pay  damages 
to  the  injured  person,  or  surrender  the  offender  to 
him.  The  surrender  of  the  offender  was  expressed 
hy  the  phrase  "  noxae  dare  or  dedere  ; "  and  the 
acceptance  of  the  offender  in  satisfaction  of  the  in- 
jury was  expressed  by  the  phrase  "  noxae  ac- 
cipere :  "  in  these  expressions  "  noxa  "  does  not 
mean  "punishment,"  as  is  sometimes  supposed, 
but  the  meaning  of  the  expression  is  that  the  per- 
son was  surrendered  in  respect  of  or  as  a  compen- 
sation for  his  Noxa.  In  the  Institutes  (4.  tit. 
8)  Noxa  is  defined  to  be  the  person  that  does 
the  mischief,  that  is,  the  slave,  and  Noxia  the 
mischief  that  is  done. 

Noxales  Actiones  were  given  both  hy  Leges  and 
by  the  Edict.  In  the  case  of  Furtum  they  were 
given  by  the  Twelve  Tables  ;  and  in  the  case  of 
Damni  Injuria  by  the  Lex  Aquilia.  In  the  case 
of  Injuriae  and  of  Vi  Bonorum  Raptorum,  they 
were  given  hy  the  Edict.  This  action  was  said 
"caput  sequi,"  which  is  thus  explained  by  in- 
stances :  if  a  son  or  slave  committed  Noxa,  the 
action  was  against  the  father  or  owner,  so  long  as 
the  offender  was  in  his  power  ;  if  the  offender  be- 
came sui  juris,  the  injured  party  had  a  directa  actio 
against  him  ;  and  if  he  came  into  the  power  of 
another  person,  that  other  person  was  liable  to  the 
action.  If  a  paterfamilias  committed  a  Noxa,  and 
was  adopted  (adrogated),  the  actio  which  was 
originally  against  him  (directa),  became  an  action 
against  the  adopting  person.  A  paterfamilias  or 
master  could  have  no  action  against  a  son  or  slave 
in  respect  of  a  Noxa  done  to  himself,  the  ground 
of  which  was  that  no  obligatio  could  be  contracted 
between  such  parties  ;  and  as  the  foundation  of  all 
obligatio  was  wanting  in  such  case,  it  followed  that 
there  could  be  no  action  against  such  son  or  slave, 
if  he  became  sui  juris,  nor  against  another  person 
into  whose  power  he  might  come.  If  another  per- 
son's slave  or  son  committed  Noxa,  and  then  came 
into  the  power  of  the  injured  person,  it  was  a  ques- 
tion between  the  two  schools  whether  the  right  of 
action  was  extinguished,  or  only  suspended  so  as 
to  revive  in  case  the  offending  party  was  released 
from  the  power  of  the  injured  person.  The 
opinion  of  the  Proculiani,  which  was  in  favour  of 
the  suspension  only,  appears  more  consistent  with 
the  principles  on  which  this  right  of  action  was 
founded. 

The  mode  of  the  "  noxae  deditio  "  was  by  man- 
cipatio.  The  Proculiani  contended  that  three  man- 
cipationes  were  required  by  the  Law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  [Emancipatio]  ;  but  the  Sahiniani  con- 
tended that  the  Law  only  applied  to  the  case  of 
voluntary  mancipations,  and  that  one  mancipatio 
was  sufficient. 

If  the  father  or  owner  made  no  defence  to  a 
noxalis  actio,  the  offender  was  given  up  by  a  de- 
cree of  the  praetor  to  the  injured  person,  and  thus 
became  his  praetorian  property  (in  bonis).  If  seve- 
ral slaves  committed  theft,  the  Edict  required  the 
master  to  pay  only  the  amount  of  damage  which 
would  he  payable,  in  case  a  single  freeman  had 
committed  the  theft. 
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Justinian  abolished  the  noxae  datio  in  the  case 
of  children  ;  observing  that  it  appeared  from  the 
ancient  jurists,  that  there  might  be  an  action 
against  a  filiusfamilias  in  respect  of  his  own  delicts. 

As  to  damage  done  by  an  animal,  see  Paupe- 
ries. 

(Gaius,  iv.  75—79 ;  Instit.  4.  tit.  8  ;  Dig.  9 
tit.  4.)  [G.  L.] 

NUDIPEDA'LIA.     [Calceus,  p.  221,  a.] 

NUDUS  (yvfu>6s).  These  words,  besides  de- 
noting absolute  nakedness,  which  was  to  be  avafi- 
irexovos  Kal  clx'tup  (compare  Moschus,  iv.  98), 
were  applied  to  any  one  who,  being  without  an 
Amictus,  wore  only  his  tunic  or  indutus.  (Aris- 
toph.  Becks.  409  ;  John  xxi.  7.)  In  this  state  ol 
nudity,  the  ancients  performed  the  operations  of 
ploughing,  sowing,  and  reaping.  (Hes.  Op.  et  Dies, 
391  ;  Proclus  ad  loo.;  Virg.  Georg.  i.  299  ;  Servius 
ad  loo.;  Aelian,  V.H.  vi.  11,  xiii.  27  ;  Matt.  xxiv. 
18.)  Thus  Cincinnatus  was  found  naked  at  the 
plough  when  he  was  called  to  be  dictator,  and 
sent  for  his  toga,  that  he  might  appear  before  the 
senate.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xviii.  4  ;  Aur.  Vict,  de  Vir. 
Must.  17  j  Liv.  iii.  26.)  The  accompanying  wood- 
cut is  taken  from  an  antique  gem  in  the  Florentine 
Collection,  and  shows  a  man  ploughing  in  his  tunic 


only.  The  light  and  thin  clothing  of  Hetaerae, 
was  denoted  by  the  use  of  the  same  epithets. 
(Athen.  xiii.  24,  25.)     [Coa  Vestis.] 

This  term  applied  to  the  warrior  expressed  the 
absence  of  some  part  of  his  armour.  (Horn.  II.  xxi. 
50  ;  Jos.  Ant.  Jud.  vi.  2.  §  2  ;  Gell.  ix.  13  ;  Xen. 
de  Rep.  Lac.  xi.  9.)  Hence  the  light-armed  were 
called  yvfLvrjres.  [J.  Y.] 

NU'MERUS,  the  name  of  a  body  of  troops  in 
the  imperial  period.     [Exercitus,  p.  500,  b.] 

NUMMULA'RII  or  NUMULA'RII.  [Men- 
saril] 

NUMMUS  or  NUMUS,  coined  money.  — I. 
T/ie  chief  terms  used  in  Greek  and  Latin  for  money 
are  apyipwv,  xpflHaTa,  "6/j.uriJia,  aes,  peamia, 
moneta,  nummus  (or  numus),  and  numisma.  It 
was  called  apyipiov  from  apyvpos,  because  the 
prevailing  coinages  in  Greece  were  of  silver  [Ar- 
gentum],  (so  at  a  later  period  we  have  xp6ff""' 
and  x^kw,  which,  however,  are  seldom  used, 
except  in  their  specific  senses,)  and  aes,  because 
that  of  Rome  and  Italy  was  of  copper  [Aes]  j 
Xp^l^ara,  simply  as  the  representative  of  value  ; 
pecunia,  from  the  same  cause,  in  connection  with 
pecus,  which  either  meant  originally  cattle,  and 
thence,  in  an  early  age,  valuable  property  in  general, 
or,  perhaps,  vice  versa*  ;  and  v6^iifffia  (sc.  apyv~ 


*  There  is  no  probability  whatever  in  the  other 
reason  given  for  the  origin  of  the  word,  namely, 
because  the  early  coins  had  the  image  of  cattlo 
stamped  upon  them.    (See  Aes.) 
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ptov),  from  v6fio$,  because  it  was  a  medium  of  ex- 
change established  by  custom  and  law.,  current  coin 
(Demosth.  adv.  Timocr.  p.  805  ;  Aristoph.  Nub. 
246  ;  Aristot.  Eth.  v.  8).  These  last  terms,  num- 
mus  and  numisma,  were  transferred  into  the  Latin 
language  through  the  Greeks  of  Sicily  and  southern 
Italy,  who  applied  the  word  v6fios  (or,  as  it  is 
also  written,  vodfifios),  not  only  to  money  in  general, 
but  specifically  to  the  chief  silver  coin  of  their 
system  ;  and  thus,  in  Latin,  the  word  is  used  both 
in  the  specific  sense,  as  equivalent  to  sestertius 
[Sestertius],  and  in  the  generic  meaning  of  any 
sort  of  money.  (Varro,  L.L.  v.  37.  §  173,  ed. 
Miiller ;  Pollux,  ix.  79  ;  MUller,  Etrush.  vol.  i- 
p.  315  ;  Bb'ckh,  Metrol.  Untersuch.  p.  310  ;  Eckhel, 
Prolegom.  General,  c.  1  ;  and  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Lexicons.)  Some  writers  give  the  ridiculous  deri- 
vation of  numus  from  Numa,  who,  they  say,  first 
coined  money  :  here  the  process  has  been,  first,  to 
fancy  the  connection  of  the  words,  and  then  to 
invent  the  fact  to  account  for  it.  (Suid.  s.  v.  *A<r- 
adpia  ;  Isid.  Orig.  xvi.  17.)  The  word  moneta, 
from  which,  through  the  French,  we  get  our  word 
money,  was  a  surname  of  Juno,  in  whose  temple 
the  standards  of  weight,  measure,  and  money  were 
preserved :  the  epithet  itself  seems  to  correspond 
in  meaning  and  derivation  (from  moneo)  to  the 
name  of  the  Greek  deity  Mv^/jloo-^tj.   [Moneta.] 

II.  Origin  of  Money.  —  Aristotle  (Polit.  i.  3) 
defines  vo/J.to'/J.a  as  ffroix&ov  koX  irepas  rrjs  a\- 
AaT?)?,  and  traces  its  invention  to  the  early  felt 
necessity  of  a  common  medium  of  exchange,  to 
obviate  the  inconveniences  of  barter.  At  first,  he 
tells  us,  it  consisted  of  masses  of  metal  and  other 
convenient  substance,  determined  by  size  and 
weight,  and,  lastly,  with  marks  stamped  upon 
them,  to  save  the  trouble  of  always  weighing  them. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  quote  other  authorities  in  con- 
firmation of  this  statement.  (Eckhel,  Proleg.  c.  2.) 
The  things  which  are  essential  to  money  are  the 
material  and  the  stamp — the  former  giving  it  the 
reality  of  value,  the  latter  its  assurance.  In  the 
early  state  of  commerce,  described  in  the  Ho- 
meric poems  and  other  ancient  works,  when  the 
transfer  of  commodities  was  effected  by  means  of 
quantities  of  unstamped  gold,  silver,  or  copper, 
which  were  determined  by  weight,  money,  pro- 
perly speaking,  did  not  exist.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  mere  stamp,  on  a  material  of  little  intrinsic  value, 
does  not  make  it  money,  but  a  mere  token  of 
credit,  which  is  sometimes  loosely  and  inaccu- 
rately called  money.  This  sort  of  so-called  money 
was  sometimes,  though  rarely,  employed  by  the 
ancients,  and  that  chiefly  by  the  barbarous  nations  ; 
the  civilised  states  preferred  the  subterfuge  of  de- 
basing their  coinage  to  any  attempt  to  introduce 
the  element  of  credit  avowedly  into  their  monetary 
system.  They  had  nothing  like  our  paper  money 
or  bills  of  exchange. 

III.  Materials  of  ancient  Money.  —  The  con- 
ditions which  any  material  used  for  money  must 
of  necessity  answer  are  obviously  the  following : 
—  it  must  exist  in  sufficient  abundance  ;  it  must 
he  of  intrinsic,  that  is,  universally  acknowledged 
value,  and,  as  nearly  as  possible,  of  uniform  value  ; 
it  must  be  capable  of  resisting  wear  and  corrosion  ; 
it  must  be  portable,  easily  divisible,  and  not  diffi- 
cult to  work  into  those  sizes  and  to  mark  with 
those  stamps,  which  determine  and  certify  its 
quantity  and  quality.  These  conditions  are  best 
fulfilled   by  the  metals  gold,  silver,  and  copper, 
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which  therefore  have  formed,  either  separately  or 
in  combination  with  each  other,  the  materials  of 
nearly  every  system  of  money  which  has  ever  ex- 
isted. The  history  of  their  use  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  will  be  noticed  presently  ;  but  it  is 
necessary  first  to  say  a  few  words  respecting  some 
other  substances,  which  were  anciently  employed 
for  money. 

Iron  was  used  by  the  Lacedaemonians  and  By- 
zantines, probably  on  account  of  the  abundance  of 
the  metal  in  Laconia  and  on  the  shores  of  the 
Euxine.  (Pollux  vii.  106  ;  besides  numerous  other 
testimonies.)  Aristotle,  who  in  the  passage  al- 
ready quoted,  mentions  iron  and  silver  as  examples 
of  the  materials  of  money,  tells  us  elsewhere  (Oecon. 
ii.  2)  that  the  people  of  Clazomenae  had  iron 
money  ;  and  there  are  some  obscure  testimonies 
respecting  the  use  of  iron  money  in  the  earliest 
age  of  Rome  (Suid.  s.  v.  3A<xo-dpia).  Not  a  speci- 
men of  iron  money  is  now  extant,  a  fact  easily  ac- 
counted for  by  the  liability  of  the  metal  to  rust. 
(Eckhel,  Proleg.  6.) 

Tin  was  coined  by  Dionysius  at  Syracuse 
(Aristot.  Oecon.  ii.  2  ;  Pollux,  ix.  79)  ;  but  this 
is  the  only  notice  of  such  money,  except  a  law  in 
the  Digest,  which  refers  merely  to  spurious  coins. 
(48.  tit.  10.)  No  specimens  are  extant.  (See 
further,  Eckhel,  I,  c.) 

Leaden  money  is  not  unfrequently  mentioned  by 
the  poets,  and  not  a  few  coins  or  medals  of  it  are 
preserved  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  were 
true  money.    (Eckhel,  I.e.) 

Leather,  wood,  and  shells  are  also  referred  to  as 
materials  of  money  ;  but  such  monies  could  only 
have  been  tokens,  not  true  coin.  Leather  money 
is  said  to  have  been  used  by  the  Carthaginians, 
Spartans,  and  Romans.  (Eckhel,  I.  c.) 

IV.  Distinction  between  ancient  Money  and 
Medals.  —  It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  examine 
the  paradoxical  assertion  of  Sebastian  Erizzo,  that 
all  the  ancient  coins  which  have  come  down  to  us 
are  mere  medals,  and  were  never  current  money. 
(See  Eckhel,  Proleg.  c.  5.)  But  the  question  is  very 
important,  whether  any  among  them  were  mere 
medals,  and  if  so,  how  they  are  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  coins  which  were  used  as  money.  This 
question  is  fully  discussed  by  Eckhel  (I.  c),  who 
lays  down  the  following  as  the  chief  criteria  for 
distinguishing  between  them. 

When  we  find  a  continuous  series  of  coins, 
having  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same  weight,  stamp, 
and  style  of  workmanship  (allowing  for  the  decline 
or  improvement  of  the  art)  ;  or  when  we  find  a  mul- 
titude of  specimens  of  the  same  coins,  and  that  too 
in  different  places  ;  when  the  stamp  upon  a  coin 
expresses  its  weight  or  its  denomination  ;  in  these 
cases  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  coins, 
if  genuine,  were  real  money.  These  tests  are 
answered  by  the  general  series  of  Roman  copper, 
silver,  and  gold  coins  ;  by  most  of  those  of  the 
Greek  states  ;  by  the  gold  and  silver  coins  of 
Philip,  Alexander,  and  his  successors  ;  and  by  the 
cistopJiori  of  proconsular  Asia.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  appear  to  be  medals,  and  not  coins,  which 
very  much  exceed  in  size  the  ordinary  coins,  such 
as  the  celebrated  and  beautiful  gold  medals  of 
Lysimachus,  many  gold  medals  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  some  silver  medals  which  occur  onlv 
under  the  later  emperors.  The  question  of  the 
copper  or  bronze  medals  is  more  difficult  to  decide 
by  this  test,  on  account  of  the  large  size  of  the 
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ancient  copper  money  of  Rome.  (See  Eckhel,  I.  c. 
p.  iv.)  Another  test  of  a  medal  is  its  being  of 
an  unusual  or  very  elaborate  device  or  workman- 
ship. Respecting  the  occasions  on  which  medals 
appear  to  have  been  struck,  see  Eckhel,  I.  c.  pp. 
xvi — xviii. 

V.  Tests  of  ike  genuineness  of  ancient  Coins.  — 
As  this  work  is  intended  for  the  general  classical 
student,  and  makes  no  pretension  to  be  a  perfectly 
adequate  guide  for  the  special  study  of  each  branch 
of  antiquity,  and  as  this  branch  of  numismatic 
Bcience,  although  of  primary  importance  for  one 
who  wishes  to  examine  the  ancient  coins  them- 
selves, is  yet  one  of  the  most  intricate,  and  is  com- 
paratively unimportant  for  the  mere  explanation  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  it  must  suffice  to 
refer  to  the  chief  writers,  quoted  at  the  end  of  this 
article,  with  only  the  observation  that  the  abun- 
dance of  ancient  false  money  and  modern  forged 
coins  is  one  chief  cause  of  the  great  difficulties  of 
the  subject. 

VI.  History  of  Greek  and  Roman  Coins.  —  It 
has  already  been  observed  that  the  general  defini- 
tion of  money  is  a  certain  weight  of  metal  of  a 
certain  value,  that  is,  of  a  certain  fineness  ;  the 
weight  and  the  fineness  being  attested  by  a  stamp 
upon  the  coin.  The  latter  condition  was  not  in- 
troduced until  the  first  had  long  been  acted  upon  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  occasions 
on  which  the  stamp  upon  a  coin  is  altogether  neg- 
lected, and  it  passes  current  merely  according  to  its 
real  weight  and  fineness  :  one  interesting  example 
of  this  has  been  noticed  under  As,  p.  140.  The 
primitive  stage  in  the  invention  of  money  is  illus- 
trated by  various  passages  in  the  historical  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  Homer.  Coined 
money  is  never  once  mentioned  in  the  Homeric 
poems  ;  but  the  instrument  of  all  the  traffic  re- 
ferred to  in  them  is  either  simple  barter,  or  quan- 
tities of  gold,  silver,  and  copper.  Gold  alone  is 
referred  to  as  measured  by  a  definite  weight,  the 
t&\o.vtov,  which  in  Homer  appears  to  be  quite  a 
different  quantity  from  the  common  talent  of  the 
historical  period.  This  word  was  originally  a 
generic  term  for  weight,  and  signified  a  pair  of 
scales,  and  any  thing  weiglied  out,  as  well  as  a  defi- 
nite weight.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Latin  word 
libra :  the  original  meaning  of  the  equivalent  word 
as  was  merely  unity,  or  a  unit,  whether  of  weight 
or  of  anything  eke.  The  other  principal  Greek 
word,  p-va,  which  is  later  than  the  Homeric  poems, 
is,  undoubtedly,  of  Oriental  origin,  and  probably 
means  anything  divided,  apportioned,  or  deter- 
mined, akin  to  the  Hebrew  maneh,  and  to  ixvio/jiai, 
monere,  moneta,  &c.  These  words  concur  with  all 
the  other  information  we  have  upon  the  subject, 
and  with  the  very  necessity  of  the  case,  to  prove 
that  evert/  system  of  money  is  founded  upon  a  pre- 
viously existing  system  of  weight.  It  is,  however, 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  observe,  that  a  word 
denoting  a  certain  weight  does  not,  of  necessity, 
when  applied  to  money,  indicate  a  quantity  of 
metal  of  the  same  weight.  For,  first,  the  word 
talent  or  pound  may  be  applied  to  an  equivalent 
value  of  gold,  silver,  or  copper,  although,  in  weight, 
its  meaning  must  be  restricted  to  one  of  these 
metals :  secondly,  there  may  be,  in  the  formation 
of  a  monetary  system,  an  intentional  deviation  from 
the  existing  standard  of  weight,  while  the  names 
of  that  standard  are  preserved  :  and,  lastly,  the 
progressive  deterioration,  to  which  history  informs 
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us  that  most  coinages  have  been  subjected,  destroys 
the  meaning  of  the  terms  of  weight,  which  are 
still  applied  to  the  coins.  Examples  of  the  first 
cause  of  disagreement  occur  of  necessity  in  every 
monetary  system  which  contains  more  than  one 
metal  ;  of  the  second,  an  interesting  illustration 
will  be  found  in  the  Attic  weights  and  money  ; 
and  of  the  third,  we  have  a  striking  instance  in 
the  progressive  diminution  of  the  Roman  as.  [As.] 
Still,  however,  where  we  have  no  historical  evi- 
dence of  such  discrepancies  between  the  weights 
and  monies  of  a  people,  especially  in  early  periods, 
we  assume  their  correspondence.  If  we  did  not, 
the  attempt  to  reconstruct  any  ancient  system  of 
weight  and  money,  and  to  express  it  in  terms  of 
our  own,  would  be  hopeless,  as  there  would  be  no 
basis  whatever  for  the  investigation.  Unless  then 
we  know  anything  to  the  contrary,  we  assume  a 
talent  of  money  to  mean  a  talent's  weight  of  the 
metal,  which  was  chiefly  used  for  money,  namely, 
among  the  Greeks,  silver  ;  and,  conversely,  that  the 
weight  of  the  silver  coins,  which  make  up  the 
value  of  a  talent,  gives  us  the  amount  of  talent- 
weight. 

In  order  that  what  follows  may  be  better  un- 
derstood, we  give  here  the  chief  denominations  of 
weight  and  money  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
Among  all  the  Greeks,  the  unit  was  the  talent, 
which  was  thus  divided  (comp.  Pondera  and  the 
tables) :  — 

1  Talent*  contained    60  Minae.* 
1  Mina  „  100  Drachmae. 

1  Drachma    „  6  Oboli. 

In  this  system  we  have  a  combination  of  the  deci- 
mal and  duodecimal  systems. 

Among  the  Romans,  the  unit  of  weight  and 
money  was  the  As  or  Libra,  which  was  divided 
on  the  duodecimal  system,  its  twelfth  part  being 
called  uncia,  and  the  intermediate  parts  being 
named  according  to  the  number  of  unciae  they  con- 
tained, or  according  to  the  fractional  part  of  the 
As  which  each  was.  In  some  parts  of  Italy,  how- 
ever, (namely,  Central  Italy,  north  of  the  Apen- 
nines,) the  decimal  division  of  the  As  was  used, 
the  uncia  being  its  tenth  part.  (Comp.  As,  Pon- 
dera, Uncia,  and  the  Tables.) 

i.  History  of  Greek  Money.  ■ —  The  invention  of 
coined  money  among  the  Greeks  is  ascribed  by 
tradition  to  two  sources,  not  to  mention  the  merely 
mythical  stories  of  its  origin  (Pollux,  ix.  83).  Ac- 
cording to  one  account,  the  Lydians  were  the  first 
of  mankind  who  coined  and  used  gold  and  silver 
money  (Herod,  i.  94  ;  Xenoph.  ap.  Poll.  I.  a). 
The  other  aud  prevailing  tradition  is,  that  Pheidon, 
king  of  Argos,  first  coined  both  copper  and  silver 
money  at  Aegina,  and  first  established  a  system  of 
weights  and  measures.  (Herod,  vi.  127  ;  Ephor. 
ap.  Strab.  viii.  p.  376  ;  Ael.  V.  H.  xii.  10  ;  Poll. 
I.  c. ;  Mann.  Par.  45,  46  ;  Grote,  History  of  Greece, 
vol.  ii.  p.  424 :  the  date  of  Pheidon,  according  to 
the  Parian  Marble,  is  B.  c.  895  ;  but  Grote,  Clinton, 
Bockh,  and  Miiller  all  agree  in  placing  him  abont 
the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  between  783 
or  770  and  744  or  730,  B.  c.  ;  see  Grote,  I.  c. 
p.  419.)  These  traditions  are  not  altogether  in- 
consistent ;  only  we  must  understand  the  former 
as  implying  nothing  more  than  that  a  system  of 
money  existed  in  Asia  Minor  in  very  early  times  j 

*  These  were  not  coined,  but  were  monies  of 
account. 
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which  was  adopted  by  the  Ionian  colonists,  from 
whom  it  passed  over  into  the  Ionian  States  of 
Greece  Proper,  especially  Athens,  under  the  name 
of  the  Eubo'ic  system  ;  a  name  which  it  probably 
obtained  from  an  early  coinage  in  the  island  of 
Euboea,  which  was  rich  in  copper  and  silver  ores.* 
The  other  tradition,  in  all  probability,  expresses 
an  historical  fact,  except  as  to  the  circumstance 
of  Pheidon 's  executing  his  coinage  in  Aeginai", 
which  is  almost  certainly  an  invention  of  the  later 
writers,  made  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the 
name  Aeginetan,  applied  to  the  system  which  was 
established  by  Pheidon  and  adopted  by  most  of 
the  Dorian  states.  This  system,  as  well  as  the 
former,  was  derived  from  the  East,  and  was  iden- 
tical with  the  Babylonian  ;  and,  moreover,  both 
systems  existed  together  in  Asia  Minor,  where 
the  larger  (.Babylonian)  talent  was  used  for  silver, 
and  the  smaller  (Eubo'ic)  for  gold.  Thus  it  ap- 
pears that  these  two  systems  of  weight  and  money, 
both  derived  originally  from  the  Chaldaeans,  may 
be  distinguished  as  the  larger  Babylonian  or  Argive 
or  (generally,  but  less  properly)  Aeginetan,  and 
the  smaller  Babylonian  or  Lydian  or  Ionian  or  Eu- 
bo'ic or  larger  Attic.  The  last  term  is  used  to 
distinguish  the  old  Attic  scale,  which  was  iden- 
tical with  the  Eubo'ic,  from  the  scale  which  Solon 
introduced,  and  which  was  considerably  less  ;  the 
latter  alone  was  used  for  money,  although  the 
former  continued  in  use  as  a  scale  of  weight  under 
the  name  of  the  commercial  standard.  The  talents 
of  the  three  systems  of  money,  which  have  been 
mentioned,  are  known  respectively  as  the  Aeginetan, 
the  Eubo'ic,  and  the  Attic  or  Solonian.  Their  nu- 
merical ratios  to  one  another  were  as  follows  :  — 
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Aeginetan 

Eubo'ic     : 

:       6 

5 

Aeginetan 

Solonian  : 

:       5 

3 

Eubo'ic 

Solonian  : 

:  138* 

100 

i.  e.  : 

:   100 

72 

:     25 

18 

or  nearly  : 

:       4 

3 

(Respecting  the   details  of  these  matters  comp. 
Pondera). 

(1.)  Money  of  the  Aeginetan  Standard. — -Al- 
though, according  to  the  tradition,  Pheidon  coined 
copper  as  well  as  silver,  and  although  we  have  in- 
dications of  a  copper  currency  among  the  Greek 
states  of  Sicily  and  Magna  Graecia,  which  fol- 
lowed the  Aeginetan  standard,  yet  in  Greece 
Proper  copper  money  was  altogether  exceptional. 
[Chalcus.]  The  ordinary  currency  in  all  the 
states  was  silver,  the  principal  coins  being  the 
drachma,a.ni  its  double  (5i5pax/i«»/),  and  quadruple 
(T(TpiSpax^ov),  the  didrachm  prevailing  in  the 


*  Mr.  Grote's  derivation  of  the  names  Eubo'ic 
and  Aeginetan,  "from  the  people  whose  commercial 
activity  tended  to  make  the  scales  most  generally 
known  —  in  the  one  case,  the  Aeginetans  ;  in  the 
other  case,  the  inhabitants  of  Chalcis  and  Eretria  " 
(vol.  ii.  p.  432)  —  is  at  least  as  probable  as  that 
suggested  in  the  text. 

t  The  statement  (Elym.  Mag.  s.  v.  EisV/cii/ 
vijuaita)  that  Pheidon's  coinage  was  struck  in  a 
place  ofArgos  called  Euboea,  obviously  arose  from 
a  confusion,  in  the  head  of  the  compiler,  between 
the  Aeginetan  and  Eubo'ic  standards  ;  and  then, 
after  the  frequent  fashion  of  the  grammarians,  at- 
tempting to  set  right  a  blunder  by  a  wilful  mis- 
statement, he  invented  the  Argolic  Euboea. 


older  coinages,  and  the  tetradrachm  in  the  later. 
Didrachms  are  the  prevailing  coin  among  the  ex- 
tant specimens  of  Aeginetan  money :  tetradrachms 
among  the  Attic.  The  didrachm,  from  its  preva- 
lence in  the  early  coinages,  obtained  the  name  of 
stater  (araTyp,  i.  e.  standard),  which  was  after- 
wards used  specifically  as  the  name  of  the  chief 
gold  coins,  because  they  were  of  the  same  weight 
as  the  silver  didrachm  [Stater].  There  still 
exist  numerous  Aeginetan  drachms,  didrachms,  and 
tetradrachms  of  undoubted  genuineness  ;  many  of 
the  highest  antiquity.  The  earliest  of  these  coins 
are  very  thick,  and  of  rude  workmanship :  they 
are  stamped  with  the  figure  of  a  turtle,  the  reverse 
having  no  device,  but  only  an  indented  mark,  as  if 
the  coin,  at  the  time  of  striking,  had  been  laid 
upon  a  puncheon,  the  impress  of  which  has  been 
transferred  to  it  by  the  weight  of  the  blow.  In 
the  later  coins  of  Aegina,  the  turtle  is  changed  into 
a  tortoise,  and  the  other  side  bears  a  device.  (See 
the  woodcut  on  p.  439.) 

In  calculating  the  weight  of  the  Aeginetan  coins, 
we  are  at  once  met  with  one  of  the  great  sources 
of  uncertainty  in  numismatics,  namely,  the  doubt 
whether  the  existing  coins  of  any  system  are  of 
full  weight,  which  doubt,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  experience  converts  into  the  certainty  that 
they  are  not.  The  chief  exception  to  the  general 
debasement  of  ancient  money  was  the  silver  money 
of  Athens,  which,  at  least  until  some  time  after 
the  Peloponnesian  War,  was  proverbial  for  its  full 
weight  and  purity.  One  method,  therefore,  is  to 
take  the  best  Attic  coins  as  the  standard  of  com- 
putation, not  only  for  the  Attic  system,  but  also 
for  any  other  system  which  bore  a  known  deter- 
mined ratio  to  the  Attic.  Now,  taking  Hussey's 
value  for  the  Attic  drachma,  66  5  grains  (which, 
if  there  be  any  error,  is  a  little  below  the  mark), 
the  Aeginetan  drachma  ought  to  weigh  between 
110  and  111  grains. J  Its  actual  average  weight, 
however,  as  obtained  by  Mr.  Hussey  from  the 
coins  of  Aegina  and  Boeotia,  is  only  96  grains. 
There  is,  of  course,  the  alternative  of  using  this  dis- 
crepancy as  an  argument  against  the  ratio  of  S  :  3  for 
the  systems  of  Aegina  and  Athens  ;  and  this  course 
Mr.  Hussey  has  adopted.  But  Bockh  has  shown 
most  conclusively  that  this  explanation  is  totally 
inadmissible.  We  have  not  space  to  discuss  the 
question  at  length.  It  must  suffice  to  observe 
that,  if  any  one  fact  in  ancient  metrology  is  to  he 
accepted  as  established  by  testimony,  it  is  the 
fact  of  this  ratio  of  5:3;  —  that  the  fact  of  the 
prevailing  debasement  of  ancient  coinages,  by 
which  the  discrepancy  above  noticed  may  be  ex- 
plained, is  also  one  of  the  most  certain  facts  in  the 
whole  subject ; — that  coins  are  actually  found  of 
the  Aeginetan  system,  which  come  very  nearly  up 
to  the  full  theoretical  weight,  those,  namely,  of 
Melos  and  Byzantium,  both  Dorian  settlements, 
and  those  of  the  Macedonian  kings  before  Alexan- 
der the  Great.§  To  these  positive  arguments  it 
may  be  added,  that  Mr.  Hussey's  attempt  to  ex- 
plain away  the  statement  of  Pollux,  that  the  Aegi- 

$  Bockh,  from  a  rather  higher  value  of  the  Attic 
drachma,  gives  the  following  theoretical  weights 
for  the  Aeginetan  coins :  the  didrachm  224'59 
grains,  the  drachm  112-295  grains,  the  obolus 
18-716  grains  (p.  77). 

§  These  Mr.  Hussey  is  compelled  by  his  theory 
to  erect  into  a  distinct  standard. 
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netan  talent  contained  10,000  Attic  drachmae,  as 
not  referring  to  the  genuine  ancient  money,  but  to 
the  coins  which  passed  as  drachmae  under  the 
Roman  empire,  and  which  either  were,  or  were 
equal  to  denarii,  —  is  not  only  unsupported  by 
any  actual  evidence,  but  is  easily  proved  to  be 
fallacious.  Some  minor,  but  important,  arguments 
are  satisfactorily  disposed  of  by  Bockh.  (Metrol. 
Untersuch.  pp.  77,  foil. ;  comp.  Grote's  Review  in 
the  Classical  Museum,  1844,  vol.  i.  pp.  10,  11  ; 
Hussey,  Ancient  Weights,  pp.31,  foil.,  61,  foil.) 
For  the  actual  value  of  the  Aeginetan  silver 
money,  as  compared  with  ours,  see  Drachma  and 
the  Tables. 

The  Aeginetan  system  of  money  was  adopted 
throughout  the  Peloponnesus  (except  perhaps  in 
Achaea)  in  Boeotia,  and  Northern  Greece  generally, 
up  to  Thessaly,  in  Macedonia,  in  Crete,  and  gene- 
rally in  the  Dorian  settlements  in  the  Aegean  and 
on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  ;  and  also  in  the 
Dorian  states  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  where,  however, 
it  assumed  a  peculiar  form  though  coming  into 
connection  with  the  native  Italian  system  (see 
below).  In  Egypt  also,  the  coins  of  the  Ptolemies 
appear  to  have  been  at  first  conformed  to  the 
Aeginetan  system  ;  but  they  were  soon  very  much 
debased.  One  state,  in  which  the  Aeginetan  system 
was  adopted,  demands  special  notice.  At  Corinth, 
as  being  a  Dorian  state,  and  from  its  proximity  to 
Argos,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Aeginetan 
system  was  adopted,  to  which  in  fact  some  of  the 
oldest  extant  Corinthian  coins  approach  very  near. 
But  we  also  find  a  smaller  Corinthian  stater  or 
didrachm  of  10  Aeginetan  obols,  which,  according 
to  the  fixed  ratio  of  the  Aeginetan  to  the  Euboic 
scale  (6  :  5,  i.  e.  12:10)  would  be  12  Euboic 
obols,  or  a  didrachm.  This  coin  seems  also  to  be 
equivalent  to  that  found  in  Sicily  as  the  piece  of  10 
litrae  (SeicdKtTpoy  or  SettaA.iT/jos  ffTaTrjp).  Hence 
it  would  seem  that  the  Euboic  scale  was  early  in- 
troduced at  Corinth,  a  fact  which  might  easily 
have  been  anticipated  from  the  position  and  com- 
mercial activity  of  that  state.  This  Corinthian 
stater  or  didrachm  seems  to  have  passed  at  a  later 
period,  at  a  depression  of  l-10th  of  its  value,  that 
is,  as  9  Aeginetan  obols.  The  Attic  (Solonian) 
scale  seems  also  to  have  been  introduced  at  an 
early  period  into  Corinth,  and  afterwards  to  have 
been  used  there  in  preference  to  the  Aeginetan 
and  Euboic.  Through  Corinth,  the  Attic  standard 
was  introduced  into  Sicily  and  several  states  of 
Western  Greece,  such  as  Ambracia,  Anactorium, 
Leucas,  Amphilochia,  Aetolia,  and  the  Locrians. 

Respecting  the  gold  money  of  Aegina  and  the 
other  Greek  states,  see  Stater. 

(2.)  Money  of  tlte  Euboic  Standard.  —  In  Asia 
Minor,  under  the  Persian  empire,  the  tribute  in 
gold  was  paid  in  Euboic  talents :  but  we  must 
here  understand  weight  alone  to  be  referred  to : 
for  the  weight  of  the  existing  darics  shows  clearly 
that  the  Persian  money  was  conformed  to  the 
Babylonian  standard.  That  there  were  in  some 
parts  of  Greece,  current  coins  of  the  Euboic 
standard  of  weight,  is  proved  by  the  very  term 
EueViKop  fouKTutt,  and  such  coins  are  found  among 
the  extant  money  of  the  Euboean  cities  and  their 
colonies,  especially  those  of  Chalcis.  First,  how- 
ever, the  standard  may  be  obtained  theoretically 
from  the  Attic  and  the  Aeginetan ;  and  in  this 
manner,  from  Hussey 's  value  of  the  Attic  drachma, 
we  obtain  about  92  grains  for  the  Euboic  drachma 
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or,  from  Bb'ckh's  value,  rather  more  than  93J  (or 
93-5792,  Bockh,  p.  109).  There  exist  several 
coins  of  Chalcis  itself,  of  Rhegium  in  Italy,  Naxos 
in  Sicily,  and  other  Chalcidian  cities,  which  come 
quite  as  near  to  this  standard  as  could  be  expected. 
(See  Bockh,  I.  c.  and  foil.)  The  Euboic  gold 
money  is  singularly  scarce,  and  the  few  pieces 
that  exist  only  give  rise  to  new  difficulties. 
(Bockh,  I.  c.  §  5.) 

(3.)  Money  of  the  Attic  (Solonian)  Standard. — 
Before  the  time  of  Solon,  the  standard  of  weight 
used  at  Athens  was  the  Euboic  ;  and  there  still 
exist  coins,  evidently  from  their  form  and  work- 
manship among  the  most  ancient  we  possess,  which 
appear  to  be  didrachms  of  the  Euboic  scale. 
These  coins  are  stamped  with  the  figure  of  an  ox, 
which  we  know  from  several  ancient  writers  to 
have  been  the  regular  impress  upon  the  oldest 
Attic  coins.  (Schol.  A.  B.  L.  ad  Horn.  II.  vi.  236 ; 
Etym.  Mag.  s.  v.  4/caT<i;u6>j  ;  Pollux,  ix.  60  ;  Dio- 
genian.  iii.  48  ;  Hesych.  s.  w.  frovs  eVl  y\w<rori, 
Seicdgoiov  ■  Zenob.  ii.  70  ;  Suid.  s.  v.  fiovs  Art 
7A<Stt?)s).  This  coin  was  called  $ovs,  and  its 
origin  was  carried  back  mythically  to  the  time  of 
Theseus,  who  was  said  to  have  first  coined  it,  and 
to  have  stamped  it  with  the  figure  of  an  ox,  in 
allusion  either  to  the  Marathonian  bull,  or  to  the 
Minotaur  ;  reasons  which  are  mere  guess-work.* 
(Plut.  Thes.  25.)  This  didrachm  or  J3ouj  was  the 
chief  coin  of  the  old  Attic  system :  in  the  Solonian 
system  the  chief  coin  was  the  tetradrachm  stamped 
with  the  head  of  Athena  and  the  owl,  and  this 
also  received  a  name  from  its  impress,  and  was 
called  y\ai£.  (Philoch.  ap.  Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Av. 
1106.)  The  latter  device  continued  to  be  the 
.prevailing  one  throughout  the  whole  history  of  the 
Athenian  coinage.  (See  the  wood-cut  on  p.  438.) 
Bockh  supposes  that  the  didrachms  of  the  old 
Attic  system  passed  for  tetradrachms  in  the  later 
(or  Solonian)  currency. 

The  politico-economical  history  of  Solon's  alter- 
ation of  the  Athenian  currency  does  not  belong  to 
the  present  subject.  (See  Grote's  History  of  Greece, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  131,  foil.)  That  legislator  is  known  to 
have  lowered  the  standard  of  money  in  order  to 
relieve  debtors,  and  Plutarch  (Solon,  15)  informs 
us,  on  the  testimony  of  Androtion,  that  "  Solon 
made  the  mina  of  100  drachmae,  which  had  for- 
merly contained  73."  It  is  incredible  that  a  large 
prime  number,  such  as  73,  should  have  been  used 
as  a  multiplier  in  any  system  of  weights  ;  but  what 
Plutarch  meant  to  say  was,  that  Solon  made  a  mina 
or  1 00  drachmae  out  of  the  same  quantity  of  silver 
which  was  formerly  used  for  73  drachmae.  The 
value,  therefore,  of  the  Solonian  money  to  that  of 
the  old  standard  was  as  73  :  100.  Now  this  was 
very  nearly  the  proportion  of  the  old  or  commercial 
weight  to  the  new  silver  weight,  namely,  100:  1 38, 
=  72Jf- :  1 00,  or,  more  exactly,  as  Bockh  has  shown, 
as  100  :  138|=72  :  100=18  :  25.  [Pondera.] 
But  why  should  Solon  have  adopted  so  singular  a 
proportion  ?  Bockh  suggested  in  his  Public  Eco- 
nomy of  Athens  that  it  was  probably  an  accident ; 
that  Solon  intended  to  reduce  the  mina  one-fourth, 
that  is,  to  make  100  drachmae  of  the  new  coinage 
equal  to  75  of  the  old,  but  that  by  some  inaccuracy 


*  The  ox  on  the  coins  of  Euboea  is  supposed  to 
be  in  allusion  to  the  name  of  the  island,  and  pos- 
sibly the  Attic  coins  may  have  borrowed  the  typo 
from  the  coins  of  Euboea 
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of  manufacture  the  new  coins  were  found  to  be  a 
little  too  light  ;  and  as  Solon's  coinage  furnished 
the  standard  for  all  subsequent  ones,  the  error  was 
retained  ;  and  that,  in  fixing  upon  one-fourth  as  the 
amount  of  the  reduction,  Solon  was  guided  by  the 
wish  of  assimilating  the  Attic  system  to  the  Euboic, 
which,  according  to  this  view,  would  be  different 
from  the  old  Attic.  A  more  complete  investigation 
of  the  subject  has,  however,  convinced  that  dis- 
tinguished scholar  that  he  was  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing the  Euboic  standard  to  be  distinct  from  the 
old  Attic,  and  that  the  true  reason  of  ike  precise 
amount  of  debasement  adopted  by  Soldi  was  in  order 
to  bring  his  new  system  into  a  simple  definite  ratio, 
namely  3  :  5  to  the  Aeginetan,  which  the  Pheidonian 
institutions  had  established  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  Greece.  (For  the  full  development  of  the 
argument,  see  Bdckh,  Metrohgisclie  TJntersuchungen, 
c.  ix.,  and  for  the  denominations  and  values  of  the 
Attic  silver  money,  see  Drachma). 

It  was  the  boast  of  the  Athenians  that  their 
coinage  was  finer  than  all  other  money  in  Greece, 
and  Xenophon  says  that  they  exchanged  it  with 
profit  in  any  market  (Aristoph.  San.  732  ;  Xen. 
Feet.  iii.  2) :  there  is,  however,  a  distinction  to  be 
made  in  this  respect  between  the  Attic  coins  of 
different  ages,  which  are  easily  distinguished  by 
their  form  and  workmanship.  The  most  ancient 
are  very  thick  and  extremely  rude.  The  second 
kind,  which  appear  to  belong  to  the  age  of  Pericles 
and  Xenophon,  are  also  of  a  thick  form,  but  not  so 
clumsy  in  appearance.  The  third,  which  belong  to 
a  later  period,  are  broad  and  thin.  Most  of  the 
extant  specimens  are  of  very  fine  silver.  Some 
writers  have  supposed  that  they  are  quite  free 
from  baser  metal ;  but  the  experiments  which  have 
been  made  show  that  the  finest  possess  a  small 
quantity  of  alloy.  Mr.  Hussey  found  upon  trial 
(Ancient  Weights  and  Money,  p.  45),  that  the  most 
ancient  Athenian  coins  contained  about  ^  of  the 
weight  alloy,  the  second  kind  about  ^j,  and  the 
more  modern  about  -^  ;  the  last  of  which  is  nearly 
the  same  alloy  as  in  our  own  silver  coin. 

The  purity  and  full  standard  of  the  Attic  Bilver 
money,  and  the  commercial  character  of  the  people, 
will  account  easily  for  its  wide  diffusion  throughout 
the  Grecian  states.  It  was  adopted  at  an  early 
period  by  Corinth  and  her  colonies  ;  and  thus  was 
introduced  into  Sicily  and  Italy,  where  we  find  it, 
not  only  in  the  coins  of  Rhegium  and  Tarentum,  but 
even  in  those  of  Populonia;  but  in  most  of  these  cases, 
it  existed  side  by  side  with  the  Aeginetan  stand- 
ard. It  is  also  found  in  the  later  coins  of  Euboea 
and  of  Crete,  and  in  those  of  Thasos  and  Acan- 
thus. It  is  probable  that  it  prevailed  extensively 
in  the  Ionian  islands  and  cities  of  the  Aegean  Sea, 
but  there  are  great  difficulties  connected  with  the 
coins  of  many  of  these  states,  and  some  of  them 
(Chios,  for  example)  seem  to  have  had  standards 
altogether  distinct  and  peculiar.  The  Attic  standard 
prevailed  in  Western  Greece.  The  Thessalian 
confederacy  had,  at  a  late  period,  coins  on  the 
Attic  scale  ;  and  the  money  of  some  of  the  barba- 
rian nations  of  Eastern  Europe  appears  to  belong 
to  the  same  standard.  It  also  formed  the  basis  of 
the  later  Macedonian  coinage,  having  been  adopted 
by  Philip  for  gold  [Aubum,  Stater],  and  by 
Alexander  for  silver.  It  was  followed  likewise 
by  the  Seleucidae  in  Syria,  and  by  Philetaerus  in 
Pergamus. 

There  are   many  other  points  connected  with 
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Greek  money  in  general,  and  with  the  systems  of 
particular  states,  which  cannot  be  comprised  within 
the  limits  of  this  article,  but  which  are  fully  treated 
of  in  the  works  referred  to  at  the  end  of  it.  The 
details  of  the  minting  of  the  money  and  the  laws 
affecting  it  will  be  found  under  Moneta. 

ii.  History  of  Roman  and  Italian  Money.  —  The 
earliest  coinage  at  Rome  was  of  copper.  Its  his- 
tory has  been  already  given  under  As. 

Silver  was  not  coined  at  Rome  till  B.  c.  269,  five 
years  before  the  first  Punic  war  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiii. 
3.  s.  13)  ;  but  the  Roman  coinage  of  silver  never 
appears  to  have  been  so  free  from  baser  metal  as  the 
best  Athenian  coinage.  Under  the  Emperor  Gal- 
lienus,  the  coinage  was  so  much  debased  that  it 
contained  \  silver  and  £  alloy.  In  the  time  of  the 
republic  the  impression  on  silver  coins  was  usually, 
on  the  obverse,  the  head  of  Rome  with  a  helmet, 
the  Dioscuri,  or  the  head  of  Jupiter  ;  and  on  the 
reverse,  carriages  drawn  by  two  or  four  animals 
(bigae,  quadrigae),  whence  they  were  called  respec- 
tively bigati  and  quadrigati,  sc.  nummi.  The  prin- 
cipal silver  coins  among  the  Romans  were  the 
denarius  and  sestertius.  [Denarius,  Sester- 
tius.] Respecting  the  Roman  gold  money,  see 
Aurum. 

Among  the  interesting  matters  which  are  hera 
passed  over  for  want  of  space,  and  as  not  of  great 
importance  for  the  ordinary  classical  student,  are 
the  fuller  discussion  of  the  early  systems  of  the 
other  states  of  Italy  besides  Rome,  and  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  coins  of  the  later  empire.  On  the  for- 
mer subject,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Miiller's 
Etrusker,  and  Abeken's  Mittelitalien,  on  the  latter 
to  Eckhel. 

iii.  Connection  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Systems 
in  Sicily  and  Lower  Italy.  —  For  the  reasons  just 
assigned,  some  very  brief  remarks  must  suffice 
for  this  part  of  the  subject,  though  it  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  in  the  whole  range  of  numis- 
matics. It  is  also,  however,  one  of  the  most 
difficult,  and  its  full  discussion  would  require  a 
separate  work  of  no  small  dimensions.  "We  find 
in  Sicily  and  Lower  Italy  all  the  three  chief  sys- 
tems which  prevailed  in  Greece,  and  also  the 
Italian  system,  not  kept  distinct,  but  brought  into 
connection  ;  besides  a  system  which  may  be  called 
specifically  Sikelian,  as  it  is  not  found  else- 
where, and  besides  also  the  Carthaginian  system. 
Of  the  three  systems  imported  from  Greece,  the 
Aeginetan  was  naturally  brought  by  the  colo- 
nists from  Corinth  and  Rhodes,  who  were  the 
chief  Dorian  settlers  in  Sicily ;  the  Euboic  was 
similarly  introduced  by  the  Chalcidian  colonists, 
and  also  from  Corinth  ;  and  the  Attic  was  im- 
ported through  commerce,  both  directly  and  by 
way  of  Corinth.  The  Italian  is  supposed  by 
Bb'ckh  to  have  been  introduced  by  the  commercial 
activity  of  the  Etruscans  at  a  very  early  period. 
Undoubted  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  last 
system  is  furnished  by  the  very  words  \irpa  and 
oiyda,  which  it  is  impossible  to  explain  otherwise 
than  as  being  the  Italian  libra  and  uncia.  It  is 
important  to  observe  that  we  have  here  a  mixture, 
not  only  of  different  standards  of  weight  and 
money,  but  also  of  different  systems  of  arithmetical 
computation,  the  mixed  decimal  and  duodecimal 
system  of  the  Greeks  coming  into  collision  with 
the  purely  duodecimal  system  of  the  Italians. 

In  adapting  these  systems  to  one  another,  it 
would  seem  that  the  pound  of  the  Italian  system 
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(libra,  Kirpa)  was  identified,  not,  as  some  have 
supposed,  with  the  mina,  but  with  the  half  mina  of 
the  Aeginetan  scale  ;  and,  consequently,  that  120 
pounds  went  to  the  talent,  as  we  are  expressly  in- 
formed by  the  Tauromenian  inscription  ;  and  that 
copper  money  was  coined  in  conformity  with  this 
standard. 

Pollux  (ix.  80 — 82)  refers  to  Aristotle's  Polity 
of  the  Himeraeans,  for  an  account  of  several  de- 
nominations of  Sicilian  coins,  and  of  these  he  men- 
tions the  ovyicla,  as  equal  in  value  to  one  chahus; 
the  5t£as,  equal  to  two  chalci ;  the  rpt£as  to  three  ; 
the  Tin'iXiTpov  to  six  ;  and  the  Xirpa,  which  is  an 
obol;  tlie  Se/cdAirpov,  he  adds,  still  quoting  Aris- 
totle, zs  worth  ten  obols,  and  is  the  Corinthian  stater. 
He  then  proceeds  to  state  that  there  were  many 
passages  of  the  Attic,  as  well  as  the  Dorian,  co- 
medians, in  which  these  coins  were  alluded  to,  and 
he  quotes  lines  from  Diphilus,  and  from  Epichar- 
mus,  in  which  mention  is  made  of  the  \irpa,  the 
fi/ilhiTpov,  the  t£Amiov  (a  diminution  of  e£Sj), 
the  trevrt^yKioy,  and  the  deicd\iTpo5  a'Tarrip,  as 
silver  coins.  A  little  before  this,  he  quotes  from 
Aristotle's  Polity  ofilie  Agrigentires  the  statement, 
that  the  litra  was  equal  in  value  to  an  Aeginetan 
obol.  (Compare,  to  the  same  effect,  Pollux,  iv. 
174,  175.) 

From  these  statements,  it  appears  that,  in  the 
Sicilian  silver  money,  the  Euboi'c  and  Aeginetan 
scales  were  connected  just  as  we  have  seen  that 
they  already  were  in  one  of  the  systems,  from 
which  the  Sicilian  money  was  derived,  namely,  in 
the  Corinthian  didrachm  or  stater  of  ten  Aeginetan 
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obols,  which  may  be  regarded  as  forming  the 
ararfip,  or  chief  coin,  of  the  Sicilian  system  also : 
that  then,  the  obol,  being  identified  with  the  \lrpa, 
was  subdivided,  just  like  the  Italian  pound,  from 
which  its  name  was  derived,  into  twelve  parts  or 
ounces  (byiclai,  ovyiclai,  i.  e.  unciae),  each  of  which 
was  a  cludcus  (xoakoSs  '•  what  this  chalcus  really 
was,  we  shall  presently  endeavour  to  show). 

As  to  the  intermediate  parts  of  the  pound  or 
\Wpa,  it  is  evident,  from  the  explanation  which 
Pollux  gives  of  Si|Ss  and  Tpi|os,  that  he  supposed 
them  to  be  named  from  the  number  of  ounces  they 
contained,  as  was  clearly  the  case  with  the  nev. 
T&ymov,  according  to  the  analogy  of  which,  if  the 
idea  of  Pollux  had  been  right,  8t£as  and  rptl-as 
would  have  been  respectively  Sitbyiciov  and  rptciy- 
kiov  (like  teruncius).  Bentley  has  conclusively 
shown  (quoted  by  Bbckh,  p.  293)  that,  in  this 
matter,  the  Greek  grammarians  fell  into  a  very 
natural  error,  through  not  understanding  a  system 
foreign  to  that  of  their  language,  and  that,  in  fact, 
the  parts  of  the  litra  were  named,  as  the  general 
rule,  not  from  the  number  of  ounces  they  contained 
(except  in  the  case  of  the  nan&ymov,  like  the 
Latin  quincunx,  an  exception  easily  accounted 
for  by  the  difficulty  of  expressing  the  fraction 
5-12ths  by  a  single  word),  but  from  the  fractional 
part  of  the  litra  which  each  of  them  was  equal  to, 
just  as  in  the  Latin  system.  The  following  table 
shows  the  whole  scale,  with  the  corresponding 
Latin  names,  and  with  the  values  of  the  coins  in 
silver  obols  of  the  Aeginetan  standard  and  in  the 
copper  coins  called  chalci :  — 
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Just  as  in  the  Latin  system,  so  in  the  Graeco- 
Sicilian,  there  seem  to  have  been  no  coins  between 
the  half  and  whole  Alrpa.  Thus,  in  the  second 
passage  quoted  by  Pollux  from  Epicharmus,  a 
sum  of  money  is  expressed  as  consisting  of  Klrpa 
Kal  SetcdhLTpos  CTaTrjp,  tl-dvTi6v  T€  Kol  Trevrdtymov. 
Even  as  denominations  of  weight  we  have  (so  far 
as  we  know)  no  terms  corresponding  to  the  Latin 
septunx,  bes,  dodrans,  dextans,  and  deunx.  Bb'ckh 
supposes  that  this  system  was  introduced  in  Sicily 
about  01.  40  or  50,  B.  c.  620  or  580. 

The  worth  of  the  chief  coin  in  this  system,  the 
silver  litra,  or  Aeginetan  silver  obol,  must  evidently 
be  assumed  to  have  been,  like  the  Italian  libra, 
the  value  of  a  pound-weight  of  copper. 

The  gold  money  of  this  scale  has  already  been 
spoken  of  under  Damaretion. 

For  further  details  on  the  whole  subject,  see 
Bdckh,  Metrol.  Untersuch.  c.  xix. 

Besides  the  litra,  we  find  the  word  nummus 
(yovnnos)  itself  in  the  Sicilian  system  as  the  name 
of  a  particular  coin.  The  Greek  origin  of  the 
word  is  attested  by  several  of  the  grammarians. 


(Varro,  L.  L.  v.  36.  s.  67,  ed.  Muller  ;  Pollux,  ix. 
79;  Festus,  s.v.  ;  Suid.  s.  v.  v6fi.os.)  Pollux  (i.e.) 
quotes  two  passages  from  Epicharmus,  in  which 
the  word  is  used  in  the  specific  sense,  for  a  parti- 
cular coin  ;  and  he  adds  the  statement,  from 
Aristotle's  Polity  of  the  Tarentines,  that  vovp.fxos  is 
the  name  applied  by  them  to  a  coin,  on  which 
Taras  was  represented  carried  on  a  dolphin.  The 
grammarians  gave  the  value  of  the  Sicilian  num- 
mus as  1£  Attic  obols,  in  connection  with  a  small 
talent,  peculiar  to  Sicily,  or  rather  two  such  talents, 
the  older  containing  24  nummi  and  the  later  12. 
From  a  careful  criticism  of  these  statements,  and 
from  an  examination  of  the  extant  coins,  BBckh 
comes  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  nummus  was 
originally  the  same  as  the  litra,  but  that,  when 
the  Attic  standard  came  into  common  use,  this 
nummus  or  litra  was  diminished  by  l-10th,  in 
order  to  bring  it  into  conformity  with  that  scale  ; 
and  by  this  change  it  became  -j^y  of  the  Aeginetan 
obol,  which  is  equal  to  1£  Attic  obols,  or  the 
fourth  part  of  an  Attic  drachma.  Thus  we  get 
the  simple  law  by  which  the  Sicilian  money  was 
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connected  with  the  Attic,  namely,  4  nummi  = 
1  drachm.  Hence,  also,  we  see  how  the  ounce  of 
the  Sicilian  system  came  to  be  identified  by  the 
Greek  writers  with  the  clialcus,  in  its  specific 
sense.  The  Attic  chalcus  was  £  of  the  obol 
[Chalcus]  ;  hence  12  chalet  would  make  up  1£ 
Attic  obols,  that  is  (restoring  the  ]-10th  of  depre- 
ciation), an  Aeginetan  obol,  or  a  Sicilian  litra. 
The  nummus  of  the  Tarentines,  mentioned  in  the 
above  passage  from  Pollux,  and  which  was  also 
used  at  Heracleia,  was  a  much  larger  coin,  and  is 
probably  the  same  as  the  full-weighted  Aeginetan 
drachma  (tipaxph  '7raXe^a)^  which  came  near 
enough  to  the  Attic  didrachm  to  be  identified 
with  it  when  the  currencies  came  to  be  mixed.  In 
fact  the  word  nummus  was  evidently  applied  (like 
ararrijp  in  Greece)  to  the  chief  current  coin  in  any 
system,  and  it  may  therefore  have  had  very  dif- 
ferent values:  Plautus  actually  uses  it  for  the 
didrachm. 

For  a  further  account  of  the  Sicilian  nummus 
and  small  talent,  and  the  Attico-Sicilian  system, 
see  Bockh,  cc.  xxi.  xxii. 

iv.  On  tlie  Value  of  Ancient  Money  in  terms  of 
our  own. —  When  we  endeavour  to  express  the  value 
of  ancient  coins  in  terms  of  our  own,  we  meet  with 
certain  difficulties  which  require  particular  con- 
sideration. If  we  take  for  example,  a  drachma, 
and  a  shilling,  and  make  a  comparison  of  their 
weight  and  of  the  fineness  of  the  silver  in  each, 
we  at  once  obtain  a  determinate  ratio  for  the  value 
of  the  one  to  the  other  ;  and  it  might  appear 
to  a  thoughtless  person  that,  having  thus  found 
what  fractional  part  of  a  shilling  a  drachma  is,  we 
might  substitute  that  value  for  the  drachma,  its 
multiples  and  parts,  wherever  they  are  mentioned 
by  ancient  authors  ;  and  so  of  the  other  coins  ; 
and  that  thus  we  might  express  all  ancient  money 
in  terms  of  our  own.  Of  course  we  might  do  so  j 
but  it  does  not  follow  that,  after  doing  so,  we 
should  at  all  obtain  what  we  are  seeking,  a  true 
idea  of  tlte  value  of  ancient  money,  in  any  sense 
which  can  throw  light  on  the  numerous  social,  and 
economical,  and  political  questions,  which  the  de- 
termination of  its  value  may  affect.  Even  the 
coins  themselves  give  different  results  according  as 
we  compare  the  gold  or  the  silver  with  our  gold 
or  silver,  and  also  according  as  we  compare  them 
with  the  true  value  of  the  metal  in  the  coin  and 
the  value  at  which  the  coin  is  current ;  our  shilling, 
for  example,  is  current  at  rather  more  than  its 
real  value.  Another  source  of  disagreement,  in 
comparing  the  gold  and  the  silver  coins  with  ours, 
is  the  different  ratios  of  the  value  of  gold  to  that 
of  silver  in  ancient  and  in  modern  times.  (See 
Argentum,  Aurum.)  The  only  course  left  is 
to  express  the  value  of  the  ancient  coins  in  terms 
of  the  current  value  of  our  coins,  choosing  the 
sovereign  or  shilling  as  the  standard  just  as  we 
may  prefer,  but  in  making  use  of  the  values  so 
obtained,  to  remember  that  they  are  comparatively 
wortJiless,  until  by  other  investigations  we  have  as- 
certained the  value  of  money  as  compared  with  com- 
modities at  different  periods  of  ancient  history. 
Such  investigations  form  no  part  of  our  present 
subject.  The  reader  is  referred  for  them  to 
Bockh's  Public  Economy  of  Athens,  and  to  Jacob's 
History  of  the  Precious  Metals.  The  Tables  ap- 
pended to  this  work  are  constructed  on  the  prin- 
ciple we  have  described. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  make  any  attempt  to  give  a 
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complete  list  even  of  the  chief  books  on  numisma- 
tics. All  the  earlier  works  are  referred  to  in  one 
or  other  of  the  few  books  which  we  now  proceed 
to  mention  as  those  which  are  most  important  for 
the  student  who  wishes  to  pursue  the  subject  fur- 
ther : —  Eckhel,  Doctrina  Numorum  Veterum,  8 
vols.  4to.,  Vindobon.  1792—1839,  some  of  the 
volumes  being  second  editions  ;  Rasche,  Lewicon 
Universae  Rei  Numariae,  7  vols.  8vo.,-  Lips.  1785 
— 1805  ;  Wurm,  de  Ponderum,  Numorum,  Men- 
surarum,  ac  de  Anni  ordinandi  Rationibus,  apud 
Romanos  et  Graecos.  Stutg.  1831,  8vo.  ;  Hussey, 
Essay  on  the  Ancient  Weights  and  Money,  Oxf., 
1836,  8vo.  ;  Bockh,  MetrologiscJie  ZJntersuchungen 
uber  GewicMe,  Miinzfusse,  und  Masse  des  Alter- 
thums  in  ihrem  Zusammenkange,  Berlin,  1838, 
8vo  ;  Grote's  Review  of  Bockh's  work,  in  the 
Classical  Museum,  vol.  i.  [P.  S.] 

NUNCUPA'TIO.  [Testamentum.J 
NU'NDINAE  is  invariably  and  justly  derived 
by  all  the  ancient  writers  from  novem  and  dies,  so 
that  it  literally  signifies  the  ninth  day.  (Dionys. 
Ant.  Rom.  ii.  28,  vii.  58  ;  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  16; 
Festus,  s.  v.  Nundinalem  Cocum.)  In  ancient  Ca- 
lendaria  all  the  days  of  the  year,  beginning  with 
the  first  of  January,  are  divided  into  what  we  may 
call  weeks,  each  containing  eight  days  which  are 
marked  by  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H. 
Now  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  this  division 
is  made  to  mark  the  nundinae,  for  every  eighth 
day,  according  to  our  mode  of  speaking,  was  a 
nundinae.  There  were  thus  always  seven  ordi- 
nary days  between  two  nundinae.  The  Romans 
in  their  peculiar  mode  of  reckoning  added  these 
two  nundinae  to  the  seven  ordinary  days,  and 
consequently  said  that  the  nundinae  recurred  every 
ninth  day,  and  called  them  nundinae,  as  it  were 
novemdinae.  A  similar  mode  of  stating  the  num- 
ber of  days  in  a  week  is  still  customary  in  Ger- 
many, where,  in  common  life,  the  expression  eight 
days  is  used  for  a  week,  and  the  French  and 
Italians  in  the  same  manner  call  a  fortnight  quinze 
jours  and  quindici  giorni. 

The  number  of  nundinae  in  the  ancient  year  of 
ten  months  was  38  ;  and  care  was  always  taken 
that  they  should  not  fall  on  the  calends  of  January 
nor  upon  the  nones  of  any  month  (Macrob.  Sat.  i. 
13  ;  Dion  Cass.  xL  47,  xlviii.  33),  and  in  order  to 
effect  this,  the  355th  day  of  the  lunar  year  (dies 
intercalaris)  was  inserted  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
avoid  the  coincidence  of  the  nundinae  with  the 
primae  calendae  or  the  nones.  Macrobius  says 
that  it  was  generally  believed  that  if  the  nundinae 
fell  upon  the  primae  calendae,  the  whole  year 
would  be  signalised  by  misfortunes  ;  the  nones 
were  avoided  because  the  birthday  of  king  Servius 
Tullius  was  celebrated  on  the  nones  of  every 
month,  as  it  was  known  that  he  was  born  on  the 
nones  of  some  month,  though  the  month  itself 
was  not  known.  Now,  as  on  the  nundines, 
the  country-folk  assembled  in  the  city,  the 
patricians  feared  lest  the  plebeians  gathered  at 
Rome  on  the  nones  might  become  excited  and  en- 
danger the  peace  of  the  republic.  These  reasons 
are  indeed  very  unsatisfactory,  as  Gbttling  (Gesch. 
der  Rom.  Staatstv.  p.  183)  has  shown,  and  it  is 
more  probable  that  the  calends  of  January  were  ill 
suited  to  be  nundinae,  because  this  day  was  gene- 
rally spent  by  every  father  in  the  bosom  of  his 
own  family,  and  that  the  nones  were  avoided,  be- 
cause, as  Ovid  (Fasti.  58)  says, Nonarum  tutda 
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deo  caret.  But  at  the  time  when  the  Julian  calen- 
dar was  introduced,  these  scruples,  whatever  they 
may  have  been,  were  neglected,  and  in  several 
ancient  calendaria  the  nundinae  fall  on  the  first  of 
January  as  well  as  on  the  nones.  (See  Graevius, 
Thesaur.  vol.  viii.  p.  7,  and  the  various  ancient 
Calendaria.  Both  before  and  after  the  time  of 
Caesar  it  was  sometimes  thought  necessary,  for  re- 
ligious reasons,  to  transfer  the  nundinae  from  the 
day  on  which  they  should  have  fallen  to  another 
one.  (Dion  Cass.  lx.  24.)  The  nundinae  them- 
selves were,  according  to  Plutarch  (Quaest.  Rom. 
p.  275,  b),  sacred  to  Saturn,  and,  according  to 
Granius  Licinianus  (ap.  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  16)  the 
Flaminica  offered  at  all  nundinae  a  sacrifice  of  a 
ram  to  Jupiter. 

It  is  uncertain  to  whom  the  institution  of  the 
nundinae  is  to  be  ascribed,  for  some  say  that  it  was 
Romulus  (Dionys.  ii.  28  ;  Tuditanus,  ap.  Macrob. 
Sat.  I.  a),  and  others  that  it  was  Servius  Tullius 
(Cassius  Hemina, ap. Macrob.  I.e.),  who  instituted 
them,  while  the  nature  of  the  things  for  which 
they  were  originally  set  apart  seems  to  show  that 
their  institution  was  as  old  as  the  Romulian  year 
of  ten  months,  or  at  least  that  they  were  instituted 
at  the  time  when  the  Roman  population  extended 
beyond  the  precincts  of  the  city  itself.  For  the 
nundinae  were  originally  market-days  for  the 
country-folk,  on  which  they  came  to  Rome  to  sell 
the  produce  of  their  labour,  and  on  which  the  king 
settled  the  legal  disputes  among  them.  When, 
therefore,  we  read  that  the  nundinae  were  feriae, 
or  dies  nefasti,  and  that  no  comitia  were  allowed 
to  be  held,  we  have  to  understand  this  of  the  po- 
pulus,  and  not  of  the  plebs  ;  and  while  for  the 
populus  the  nundinae  were  feriae,  they  were  real 
days  of  business  {dies  fasti  or  comitiales)  for  the 
plebeians,  who  on  these  occasions  pleaded  their 
causes  with  members  of  their  own  order,  and  held 
their  public  meetings  (the  ancient  comitia  of  the 
plebeians)  and  debates  on  such  matters  as  con- 
cerned their  own  order,  or  to  discuss  which  they 
were  invited  by  the  senate.  (Dionys.  vii.  58  ;  Ma- 
crob. I.  c. ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xviii.  3  ;  Festus,  s.  v.  Nun- 
dinas;  compare  Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Rome,  vol.  ii.  p. 
213.)  How  long  this  distinction  existed  that  the 
nundinae  were  nefasti  for  the  patricians  and  fasti 
for  the  plebeians,  is  not  quite  clear.  In  the  law  of 
the  Twelve  Tables  they  appear  to  have  been  re- 
garded as  fasti  for  both  orders  (Gellius,  xx.  1. 
§  49),  though,  according  to  Granius  Licinianus 
ap.  Macrob.  I.  c),  this  change  was  introduced  at  a 
later  time  by  the  Lex  Hortensia,  286  B.  c.  This 
innovation,  whenever  it  was  introduced,  facilitated 
the  attendance  of  the  plebeians  at  the  comitia  cen- 
i  turiata.  In  the  ancient  calendaria,  therefore,  the 
nundinae  and  dies  fasti  coincide.  The  subjects 
to  be  laid  before  the  comitia,  whether  they  were 
proposals  for  new  laws  or  the  appointment  of 
officers,  were  announced  to  the  people  three  nun- 
dinae beforehand  (trinundino  die  proponere,  Ma- 
crob. I.  c.  ;  Cic.  ad  Fam.  xvi.  12,  Philip,  v.  3,  pro 
Domo,  1 6  ;  Liv.  iii.  35.) 

The  nundinae  being  thus  at  all  times  days  of 
business  for  the  plebeians  (at  first  exclusively  for 
them,  and  afterwards  for  the  patricians  also),  the 
proceedings  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people  were  con- 
fined to  these  days,  and  it  was  necessary  that  they 
should  be  terminated  in  one  day,  that  is,  if  a  pro- 
position did  not  come  to  a  decision  in  one  day  it 
was  lost,  and  if  it  was  to  be  brought  again  before 


OBELISCUS. 
the  people,  the  tribunes  were  obliged  to  announce 
it  three  nundines  beforehand,  as  if  it  were  quite  a 
new  subject. 

Instead  of  nundinae  the  form  nundinum  is  some- 
times used,  but  only  when  it  is  preceded  by  a 
numeral,  as  in  trinundinum,  or  tritium  nundinum. 
(See  the  passages  above  referred  to.)  It  is  also 
used  in  the  expression  internundinum  or  inter 
nundinum,  that  is,  the  time  which  elapses  between 
two  nundinae.  (Varro  and  Lucil.  apud  Noniwm, 
iii.  145.)  The  word  nundinae  is  sometimes  used 
to  designate  a  market-place  or  a  time  for  marketing 
in  general.  (Cic.  de  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  33,  Philip. 
v.  4.)  [L.S.] 

NU'NDINUM.     [Nundinae.] 

NUNTIA'TIO.   [Opekis  Novi  Nuntiatio.] 

NU'PTIAE.     [Matrimonium.] 
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OBAE.     [Tribus.] 

OBELISCUS  (oeWorai)  is  a  diminutive  of 
Obelus  (6§e\6s),  which  properly  signifies  a  sharp- 
ened thing,  a  skewer  or  spit,  and  is  the  name  given 
to  certain  works  of  Egyptian  art.*  A  detailed 
description  of  such  works  would  be  inconsistent 
with  the  plan  of  this  work,  but  some  notice  of 
them  is  required  by  the  fact  that  several  of  them 
were  transported  to  Rome  under  the  emperors. 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xvii.  4)  says  "that  an 
obelisk  is  a  very  rough  stone  in  the  shape  of  a  kind 
of  land-mark  or  boundary  stone,  rising  with  a  small 
inclination  on  all  sides  to  a  great  height ;  and  in 
order  that  it  may  imitate  a  solar  ray  by  a  gradual 
diminution  of  its  bulk,  it  terminates  in  a  prolonga- 
tion of  four  faces  united  in  a  sharp  point  It  is 
very  carefully  smoothed."  Most  ancient  writers 
consider  obelisks  as  emblematic  of  the  sun's  rays. 
(Comp.  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi.  14.) 

An  obelisk  is  properly  a  single  block  of  stone, 
cut  into  a  quadrilateral  form,  the  sides  of  which 
diminish  gradually,  but  almost  imperceptibly  from 
the  base  to  the  top  of  the  shaft,  but  do  not  termi- 
nate in  an  apex  upon  the  top,  which  is  crowned 
by  a  small  pyramid,  consisting  of  four  sides  termi- 
nating in  a  point.  The  Egyptian  obelisks  were 
mostly  made  of  the  red  granite  of  Syene,  from 
which  place  they  were  carried  to  the  different  parts 
of  Egypt.  They  were  generally  placed  in  pairs  at 
the  entrance  to  a  temple,  and  occasionally  in  the 
interior,  and  were  usually  covered  with  hierogly- 
phical  inscriptions. 

Obelisks  were  first  transported  to  Rome  under 
Augustus,  who  caused  one  to  be  erected  in  the 
Circus  and  another  in  the  Campus  Martius.  (Plin. 
xxxvi.  14.)  The  former  was  restored  in  1589, 
and  is  called  at  present  the  Flaminian  obelisk. 
Its  whole  height  is  about  116  feet,  and  without 
the  base  about  78  feet.  The  obelisk  in  the  Campus 
Martius  was  set  up  by  Augustus  as  a  sun-dial.  It 
stands  at  present  on  the  Monte  Citorio,  where  it 
was  placed  in  1792.  Its  whole  height  is  about 
110  feet,  and  without  the  base  about  71  feet. 
Another  obelisk  was  brought  to  Rome  by  Caligula, 
and  placed  on  the  Vatican  in  the  Circus  of  Cali- 
gula. (Plin.  xxxvi.  15,  xvi.  76.  §  2.)  It  stands 
at  present  in  front  of  St.  Peter's,  where  it  was 

*  Herodotus  (ii.  Ill)  uses  oSe\6s  in  the  sense 
of  an  obelisk. 
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placed  in  1586,  and  its  whole  height  is  about  132 
feet,  and  without  the  base  and  modern  ornaments 
at  top  about  83  feet.  But  the  largest  obelisk  at 
Rome  is  that  which  was  originally  transported 
from  Heliopolis  to  Alexandria  by  Constantine,  and 
conveyed  to  Borne  by  his  son  Constantius,  who 
placed  it  in  the  Circus  Maximus.  (Amm.  Marc 
xvii.  4.)  Its  present  position  is  before  the  north 
portico  of  the  Lateran  church,  where  it  was  placed 
in  1588.  Its  whole  height  is  about  149  feet,  and 
without  the  base  about  105  feet. 

There  are  eight  other  obelisks  at  Borne  besides 
those  mentioned  above,  but  none  of  them  are  of 
historical  importance.  There  are  also  obelisks  in 
various  other  places,  as  at  Constantinople,  Aries, 
Florence,  Catana  in  Sicily,  &c,  some  of  which  are 
works  of  Egyptian  art,  and  others  only  imitations. 

There  are  two  small  obelisks  in  the  British 
Museum,  which  were  brought  by  the  French  from 
Cairo.  The  preceding  brief  account  is  chiefly  taken 
from  Long's  Egyptian  Antiquities,  vol.  i.  cc.  14, 
15.  London,  12mo.  1832. 

OBLIGATIO'NES.  Obligatio  is  defined  (Inst. 
3.  tit.  13)  to  be  "  a  bond  of  law  by  which  we  are 
under  a  necessity  of  releasing  (solvendae)  some- 
thing according  to  the  laws  of  our  state."  Ac- 
cording to  Paulus  (Dig.  44.  tit.  7.  s.  3)  the  sub- 
stance of  an  obligatio  does  not  consist  in  this,  that 
its  object  is  to  make  any  corporeal  thing  (corpus) 
or  servitus  ours,  but  that  it  shall  bind  another  per- 
son to  give  us  something,  or  to  do  something,  or 
to  secure  or  make  good  something  (ad  dandum 
ali/juid,  vel  faciendum,  vel  praestanduni).  This 
"  binding  "  is  a  "  legal  binding,"  that  is,  the  party 
who  fails  to  perform  what  he  has  engaged  to  do, 
is  liable  to  legal  compulsion  ;  in  other  words,  the 
duty  which  he  owes  may  be  enforced  by  suit  or 
action.  The  duty  must  consist  in  something  that 
has  a  pecuniary  value,  or  may  be  estimated  in 
money  (Dig.  40.  tit.  7.  s.  9.  §  2) :  if  the  duty  is  not 
capable  of  such  estimation,  it  is  not  a  duty  which 
can  be  enforced  by  legal  process.  An  agreement 
which  cannot  be  enforced  because  it  is  not  con- 
formable to  the  principles  of  Boman  Law,  is  not 
properly  an  obligatio,  but  still  the  Romans  gave 
such  agreement  the  name  of  Obligatio,  when  it 
was  conformable  to  the  principles  of  the  Jus  Gen- 
tium, and  added  the  term  Naturalis,  by  which  it 
is  opposed  to  Civilis  and  Praetoria  or  Honoraria. 
Obligationes  Civiles  were  those  which  produced  a 
right  of  action  according  to  the  Jus  Civile  ;  Prae- 
toriae  or  Honorariae  were  those  which  owed  their 
force  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Praetor.  In  the 
wider  sense  Civiles  Obligationes  comprehend  Hono- 
rariae, inasmuch  as  the  Edicta  magistratuum  be- 
long to  Jus  Civile  in  its  wider  sense.  [Jus.] 
This  is  the  sense  of  Civiles  when  opposed  to  Na- 
turales  Obligationes :  Civiles  Obligationes  have 
the  narrower  sense  when  Civiles,  Honorariae, 
and  Natnrales  are  opposed  among  one  another. 
Those  obligationes,  which  were  viewed  as  based 
on  the  Naturalis  Batio,  were  peculiarly  consi- 
dered as  bonae  fidei  ;  and  such  obligationes  were 
the  foundation  of  bonae  fidei  actiones,  of  which 
the  Boman  Law  recognised  a  limited  number,  as 
cmti  et  venditi  actiones  ;  locati  et  conducti  actio  ; 
mandati,  negotiorum  gestorum,  tutelae  actiones  ; 
commodati  actio,  and  some  others.  The  term 
itrictum  jus  (Cod.  5.  tit.  1 3)  is  opposed  to  bona 
fides  ;  and  stricti  juris  actiones  are  opposed  to 
bonae  fidei  actiones.     Viewed  with  reference  to 
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the  facts  on  which  the  law  operated  to  give  Ob- 
ligationes a  binding  force,  Obligationes  arose  from 
Contract  and  Quasi  Contract,  and  Delict  (malefi- 
cium,  delictum),  and  Quasi  delict.  (Inst.  3.  tit.  13.) 
This  division  of  Obligationes  with  respect  to  their 
origin  was  apparently  viewed  as  exhaustive ;  though 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Boman  jurists  really 
viewed  every  obligatio  as  included  with  one  of 
these  four  divisions.  For  instance,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  actio  ad  exhibendum  was  considered 
as  an  obligatio  quasi  ex  contractu,  or  an  obligatio 
quasi  ex  delicto.  Gaius  divides  Obligationes  into 
these :  ex  contractu  and  ex  delicto  ;  but  he  intends 
to  comprehend  the  obligationes  quasi  ex  contractu 
nnder  those  ex  contractu,  and  obligationes  quasi 
ex  delicto  under  those  ex  delicto.  In  his  Aurea 
(Dig.  44.  tit.  7.  s.  1)  he  distributes  obligationes  as 
to  their  origin  into  obligationes  ex  contractu,  ex 
delicto,  and  ex  variis  causanim  figuris  ;  and  the  ex 
variis  causarum  figuris  comprehends  the  obliga- 
tiones quasi  ex  contractu  and  quasi  ex  delicto  ;  in- 
deed the  term  is  comprehensive  enough  to  compre- 
hend all  others,  whatever  they  may  be. 

Contract  (contractus)  was  made  in  four  ways  — 
Be,  Verbis,  Litteris,  and  Consensu. 

As  an  example  of  an  obligatio  Be,  Gaius  mentions 
Mutuum  [Mutuum].  Also,  if  a  man  received 
what  was  not  due  from  a  person  who  payed  by 
mistake,  the  payer  had  his  remedy  for  the  recovery 
(condictio  indebiti)  just  as  if  it  were  a  case  of 
Mutuum.  But  "  this  kind  of  obligation,"  observes 
Gaius  (iii.  91),  "  does  not  appear  to  arise  from 
contract,  because  he  who  gives  with  the  intention 
of  payment,  rather  intends  to  dissolve  or  put  an 
end  to  (distraJtere)  a  transaction  (negotium),  than 
to  commence  or  to  constitute  (conirahere)  a  trans- 
action." 

To  the  contracts  made  Be,  there  also  belong 
Commodatum,  Depositum,  and  Pignus. 

The  Obligatio  Verbis  was  contracted  by  oral 
question  and  answer  between  the  parties.  The 
form  of  words  might  be:  —  Dare  Spondes?  Spondeo 
(Sponden'tu  istud?  Spondeo.  Plaut.  Capt.  iv.  2. 
117.)  Dabis?  Dabo  ;  Promittis?  Promitto  j 
Fidepromittis  ?  Fidepromitto  ;  Fidejubes  ?  Fide- 
jubeo;  Facies?  Faciam.  The  words  Dare  Spondes? 
Spondeo,  were  so  peculiarly  Boman  that  their  legal 
effect  could  not  be  preserved,  if  their  meaning  was 
transferred  into  another  language :  nor  could  a 
valid  obligatio  with  a  peregrinus  be  made  by  the 
use  of  the  word  Spondeo.  (Gaius,  iii.  93,  179.) 
The  evidence  of  such  an  obligatio  must  have  been 
the  presence  of  witnesses.  (Cic,  pro  Rose.  Com.  5.) 

It  is  to  this  form  of  contract  by  question  and 
answer  (ex  interrogatione  et  responsione)  that  the 
terms  "stipulari"  and  "stipulatio"  refer.  The 
word  "  stipulari  "  properly  refers  to  him  who  asks 
the  question  :  si  quis  ita  dari  stipuletur ;  Post  mor- 
tem meam  dari  spondes  ;  vel  ita,  Cum  morieris, 
spondes  ?  The  person  who  asked  the  question  was 
Stipulator  ;  he  who  answered  the  question  was 
Promissor,  and  he  was  said  Spondere.  (Gaius,  iii. 
100,  105  ;  Dig.  45.  tit.  1.  s.  113.  De  Verborum 
ObUgationibus.)  Sometimes  the  whole  form  of 
words  which  comprises  the  question  and  the  an- 
swer, is  comprehended  in  the  term  Stipulatio  (Dig. 
45.  tit.  1.  s.  5.  §  1),  and  the  participle  "  Stipulata  " 
is  sometimes  used  in  a  passive  sense.  (Cic.  pro 
Rose.  Com.  5.) 

A  stipulatio  which  contained  an  impossible  con- 
dition was  invalid  (mutilis).    As  the  Stipulatio  was 
3d 
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effected  by  words,  it  was  a  necessary  consequence 
that  the  parties  should  have  power  to  speak  and 
hear,  and  on  this  ground  was  founded  the  rule  of 
law  that  a  mutus  and  a  surdus  could  not  be  parties 
to  a  Stipulatio.  As  to  the  ability  of  Pupilli  and 
Infantes  with  respect  to  Obligationes,  see  Impubes 
and  Inpans.  The  Stipulator  might  have  another 
party  to  the  contract  on  his  behalf,  who  was  called 
Adstipulator.  The  Adstipulator  had  the  same 
right  of  action  as  the  Stipulator,  and  therefore  a 
payment  in  respect  of  the  Stipulatio  could  be  made 
to  him  as  well  as  to  the  Stipulator ;  and  the  Stipu- 
lator had  an  actio  Mandati  against  the  Adstipulator 
for  the  recovery  of  any  thing  that  he  had  received. 

There  were  some  peculiarities  in  the  Adstipula- 
tio.  The  right  of  action  did  not  pass  to  the  heres 
of  the  Adstipulator,  and  the  adstipulatio  of  a 
slave  for  his  master  had  no  effect,  though  in  all 
cases  he  could  acquire  for  his  master  by  stipulatio. 
The  same  rule  of  law  appeared  to  apply  to  him  who 
was  In  Mancipio,  for  he  was  servi  loco.  If  a  son 
who  was  in  the  power  of  his  father,  became  his 
Adstipulator,  he  did  not  acquire  any  thing  for  his 
father,  though  he  acquired  for  him  by  stipulatio. 
Still  his  adstipulatio  gave  the  son  a  right  of  action, 
provided  he  was  released  from  the  father's  power 
without  a  capitis  deminutio,  as  for  instance  by  the 
father's  death  or  by  being  inaugurated  Flamen 
Dialis.  The  same  rule  of  law  applied  to  a  filia- 
familias  and  to  a  wife  in  manu. 

Those  who  were  bound  for  the  Promissor  were 
called  Sponsores,  Fidepromissores,  Fidejussores 
[Intercessio]. 

The  Obligatio  Literis  is  illustrated  by  Gaius 
(Hi.  1 28)  by  the  instance  of  Nomina  transcripticia, 
as  when  a  creditor  who  has  a  debt  due  from  a 
person  in  respect  of  a  sale,  or  a  letting,  or  a  part- 
nership, enters  it  in  his  book  (codices,  or  tabulae 
eapensi  et  accepti)  as  a  debt  (expensum  illi  fert : 
compare  Cic.  pro  Rose.  Com.  4,  5  ;  expensum  tvlisse 
non  dicit,  cum  tabalas  non  recitai).  This  was  called 
Nomen  transcripticium  a  re  in  personam.  It  was 
called  transcriptio  a  persona  in  personam,  when,  for 
instance,  "  I  have  entered  as  due  from  you  the  debt 
which  Titius  owes  to  me,  that  is,  if  Titius  has 
transferred  or  assigned  (dehgavit)  you  to  me." 

Cicero  clearly  alludes  to  this  Literarum  Obliga- 
tio in  his  Oration  pro  Roscio  Comoedo.  He  says 
(c.  5),  speaking  of  the  plaintiff's  demand :  "  his 
claim  is  for  a  certain  sum  of  money  (pecunia  certa), 
and  this  must  be  either  '  data '  (a  case  of  obligatio 
re),  or  '  expensa  lata '  (the  Literarum  Obligatio), 
or  stipulata  (an  obligatio  Verbis)." 

Some  difficulty  arises  about  the  mode  of  con- 
verting an  obligation  of  a  different  kind  into  an 
Obligatio  Literis.  The  subject  is  discussed  by 
Unterholzner  (Ueber  die  Rede  des  Cicero  fur  den 
Schauspieler  Q.  Roseius,  Zeitschrift,  vol.  i.  p.  248)  in 
an  ingenious  essay,  which,  however,  was  written 
before  the  publication  of  the  MS.  of  Gaius  ;  and  it 
has  since  been  discussed  by  himself  and  by  other 
writers.  Unterholzner  conjectured  that  a  third 
party,  with  the  consent  of  the  debtor  and  creditor, 
made  the  entry  in  his  own  books  ;  but  there  is  no 
evidence  in  support  of  this  assumption.  Theophilus 
(Ad.  tit.  1.  DeLit.  OUig.)  represents  the  Literarum 
Obligatio  as  a  Novatio  or  a  change  of  an  obligation 
of  one  kind  into  an  obligation  of  another  kind, 
and  this  he  says  was  effected  both  by  words  and 
writing  (l>wiJ.a.(ri  nal  ypt&Miatri).  It  was  effected, 
according  to  him,  by  the  creditor  writing  to  the 
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debtor  (yp&tyeiv  ptiixara  irpos  o3rtbv)  to  ask  his 
consent  to  the  old  obligation  being  made  into  a 
new  one  of  a  different  kind,  and  by  the  debtor 
consenting.  As  stated  by  him  the  Obligatio  Li- 
teris might  be  an  obligatio  contracted  by  a  letter 
of  the  creditor  to  the  debtor  and  the  debtor's  reply. 
In  principle  there  would  be  no  objection  to  its 
being  contracted  by  the  debtor's  consent  expressed 
by  a  subscription  in  the  creditor's  books.  The 
Literarum  Obligatio  of  Theophilus,  however,  rather 
seems  to  correspond  to  the  other  kinds  of  Litera- 
rum Obligatio  referred  to  by  Gaius  (iii.  134), 
where  he  says  "  this  obligation  can  be  contracted 
by  chirographa  and  syngrapba,  that  is,  if  a  man 
writes  that  he  owes  a  sum  of  money  or  will  pay  it; 
provided,  however,  there  be  no  stipulatio  on  the 
same  account."  It  is  not  impossible  that  Gaius 
means  that  the  creditor  might  convert  an  obliga- 
tion of  another  kind  into  that  of  pecunia  expensa 
by  the  bare  entry  of  it  in  his  book  ;  for  it  is  no 
objection  to  this,  as  Unterholzner  has  it,  "  that  a 
unilateral  writing  on  the  part  of  the  creditor  should 
have  the  effect  of  putting  another  person  under  an 
obligatio,"  for  an  obligatio  was  already  contracted, 
which  the  creditor  would  have  to  prove,  but  if  he 
could  prove  it,  the  law  gave  him  all  the  advantage 
of  a  creditor  for  pecunia  certa,  if  he  had  complied 
with  certain  forms.  Gaius  (iii,  137)  certainly 
may  be  understood  as  asserting  that  this  obligatio 
was  contracted  simply  "  expensum  ferendo : "  but 
it  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion  that  this  Lite- 
rarum Obligatio  required  the  consent  of  the  debtor 
either  orally  in  the  presence  of  witnesses  or  by 
letter  (Cic.  pro  Rose.  Com.  5 ;  Val.  Max,  viii.  2. 
§  2) ;  and  this  is  not  inconsistent  with  Gaius,  for 
though  he  says  that  the  debtor  is  bound  by  the 
"expensum  ferendo,"  that  does  not  exclude  his 
consent,  but  merely  shows  what  is  necessary  in 
order  to  make  the  consent  an  obligatio  literis. 

The  Obligationes  Consensu  were  Emtio  and 
Venditio,  Locatio  Conductio,  Societas,  Mandatum. 
All  Obligationes  by  contract  of  course  required 
consent  and  the  evidence  of  consent ;  but  "  these 
obligationes,"  says  Gaius  (iii.  135),  "  are  said  to 
be  contracted  consensu,  because  no  peculiar  form  of 
words  or  writing  was  required,  but  the  consent  of 
the  parties  to  the  transaction  was  sufficient."  Ac- 
cordingly such  transactions  could  take  place  be- 
tween persons  at  a  distance  from  one  another,  but 
a  verborum  obligatio  required  the  presence  of  the 
parties.  The  actions  founded  on  these  Obligationes 
consensu  were  Bonae  fidei. 

An  Obligatio  Civilis  implies  a  right  of  action 
against  the  person  who  owes  the  duty  (qui  oh- 
ligatur).  This  right  of  action  (ex  contractu)  might 
be  acquired  by  any  person  who  was  sui  juris.  It 
might  also  be  acquired  for  him  by  those  who  were 
in  his  Potestas,  Manus,  and  Mancipium ;  and  by 
free  men  and  slaves  whom  a  man  possessed  bona 
fide,  with  certain  exceptions.  This  right  of  action 
might  also  be  acquired  by  a  man  through  the  acts 
of  a  free  man  who  was  his  agent,  so  far  that  he 
could  require  the  cession  of  the  obligatio  so  ac- 
quired. 

An  Obligatio  was  terminated  (tollitur)  in  vari- 
ous ways.  The  most  common  way  was  by  pay- 
ment (solutio)  of  what  was  due.  A  man  with  the 
consent  of  the  creditor  might  pay  another's  debt, 
but  the  two  schools  differed  as  to  the  legal  conse- 
quence of  such  payment.  The  Proculiani  as  usual 
adhering  strictly  to  fundamental  principles  main- 
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tabled  that  the  debtor  was  still  under  his  obligatio, 
but  if  the  money  was  demanded  of  him  by  the 
creditor  he  had  a  good  plea  of  dolus  malus  {exceptio 
doll  mall). 

An  obligatio  might  be  terminated  by  Accepti- 
latio.  An  obligatio  contracted  per  aes  et  libram 
might  be  determined  in  the  same  way,  and  also 
one  arising,  "ex  judicati  causa."  [Nexum.]  An 
obligatio  might  also  be  determined  by  Novatio, 
which  is  the  change  of  an  existing  duty  {debitum) 
into  another  obligation,  and  the  determination  of 
the  former  obligation.  (Dig.  46.  tit.  2.  De  Nova- 
lionibus  et  Delegationibus.)  This  is  explained  by 
the  following  instance  (Gains,  iii.  176)  :  —  If  I 
stipulate  that  Titius  shall  give  me  what  is  due 
from  you,  a  new  obligatio  arises  by  the  interven- 
tion of  a  new  person,  and  the  former  obligation  is 
determined  by  being  replaced  by  the  latter  ;  and 
sometimes  a  former  obligatio  may  be  determined 
by  a  subsequent  stipulatio,  though  the  subsequent 
stipulatio  may  be  invalid. — If  the  stipulation  was 
from  the  same  person,  it  required  the  addition  of 
something  to  effect  a  Novatio,  as  the  addition  of  a 
condition,  or  a  sponsor,  or  the  circumstance  of 
adding  to  or  subtracting  from  the  time  contained  in 
the  terms  of  the  covenant.  As  to  the  case  of  a 
condition,  it  was  the  law  in  the  time  of  Gaius  that 
there  was  no  Novatio  until  the  condition  was  ful- 
filled, and  till  that  time  the  former  obligatio  con- 
tinued. The  opinion  of  the  great  jurist  Servius 
Sulpicius  as  to  the  addition  of  a  condition  imme- 
diately effecting  a  Novatio,  was  not  law  in  the 
time  of  Gaius  {alio  jure  utimur). 

An  obligatio  was  also  determined  by  the  Litis 
contestatio,  if  the  proceedings  had  taken  place  in  a 
Legitimum  judicium.  It  is  stated  generally  under 
the  articles  Litis  contestatio  and  Legitimum  judi- 
cium, what  is  the  import  of  these  terms  respec- 
tively. The  original  obligation  {principalis  obligatio') 
waB  determined  by  the  Litis  contestatio,  and  the 
defendant  {reus)  was  then  bound  {tenetur)  by  the 
Litis  contestatio.  If  he  waB  condemned,  the  Litis 
contestatio  ceased  to  have  any  effect,  and  he  was 
bound  by  the  judgment  {ex  causa  judicati).  It  was 
a  consequence  of  these  doctrines  that  after  a  Litis 
contestatio  in  a  Legitimum  judicium,  a  man  could 
not  bring  his  action  on  the  original  contract,  for  if 
his  declaration  or  demand  was  Dari  mihi  oportere, 
it  was  bad  {inutilis),  for  after  the  Litis  contestatio 
the  Dari  oportere  had  ceased.  In  the  case  of  a 
Judicium  quod  imperio  continetur,  the  obligatio 
existed  and  the  action  could  be  brought,  but  the 
demand  might  be  answered  by  a  plea  {exceptio) 
of  a  res  judicata  or  in  judicium  deducta.  In  the 
judicia  quae  imperio,  &c,  the  exceptio  rei  judi- 
catae  corresponds  to  the  condemnatio  in  the  Legi- 
tima  judicia,  and  the  Exceptio  rei  in  judicium 
deductae  to  the  Litis  contestatio.  (Keller,  Ueber 
Litis  Contestation,  p.  11,  &c. ;  Gaius,  iii.  180.) 

Obligationes  arising  from  Contract  passed  by 
universal  succession  to  the  heres.  There  were  no 
means  of  transferring  Obligationes  from  the  credi- 
tor to  another  person,  except  by  a  Novatio,  which 
waa  effected  by  the  assignee  stipulating  with  the 
debitor  with  the  consent  of  the  creditor,  the  effect 
of  which  was  to  release  the  debitor  from  his  former 
Obligatio  and  to  bind  him  by  a  new  one.  If  this 
novatio  was  not  effected,  the  assignee  could  only 
sue  as  the  cognitor  or  procurator  of  the  assignor, 
and  not  in  his  own  name.     (Gaius,  ii.  38,  &c.) 

From  the  consideration  of  Obligationes  arising 
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from  Contracts,  Gaius  (iii.  182)  passes  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Obligationes  "quae  ex  delicto  ori- 
untur  ; "  and  these  delicts  which  are  the  found- 
ation of  these  obligationes,  are  Furtum,  Bona 
Rapta  or  Rapina,  Damnum  and  Injuria.  All 
these  obligationes  he  considers  to  be  comprised  in 
one  genus,  whereas  the  obligationes  ex  contractu 
are  distributed  into  four  genera. 

The  arrangement  by  the  Roman  jurists  of  Obli- 
gationes ex  delicto  with  Obligationes  ex  contractu, 
was  founded  on  the  circumstance  that  both  classes 
of  Obligationes  were  the  foundation  of  rights  against 
a  determinate  individual  or  determinate  indivi- 
duals ;  but  there  is  an  important  difference  in  the 
origin  of  the  two  rights.  The  rights  ex  contractu 
are  rights  founded  on  lawful  acts  ;  and  rights  ex 
delicto  are  rights  founded  on  infringements  of  other 
rights. 

The  Obligationes  quasi  ex  contractu  are  not 
enumerated  by  Gaius,  but  they  are  discussed  in 
the  Institutes  of  Justinian  (3.  tit.  27).  These 
Obligationes  do  not  properly  arise  either  from  con- 
tract or  delict,  but  inasmuch  as  they  are  founded 
on  acts,  which  are  not  delicts,  they  were  considered 
as  belonging  to  contract  rather  than  to  delict.  In- 
stances of  these  quasi  contracts,  enumerated  in  the 
Institutes,  are  "absentis  negotiorum  gestio  "  [Ne- 
gotiorum  Gestorum  Actio],  the  "tutelae  ju- 
dicium," a  "  communis  res  sine  societate,"  as  when 
a  thing  has  been  bequeathed  and  given  to  several 
persons ;  and  some  other  instances. 

These  quasi  contracts  are  arranged  in  the  Insti- 
tutes of  Justinian  after  Obligationes  ex  contractu ; 
and  the  Obligationes  quasi  ex  delicto  are  placed 
immediately  after  the  Obligationes  ex  delicto. 
Instances  of  these  Obligationes  quasi  ex  delicto, 
enumerated  in  the  Institutes  (4.  tit.  5),  are,  "  si 
judex  litem  suam  fecerit,"  and  the  case  of  "  de- 
jectum  effusumve,"  and  others.     [Dejecti,  &c] 

The  nature  of  an  Obligatio  may  now  be  more 
clearly  understood.  An  Obligatio  implies  two 
subjects  or  persons  at  least,  creditor,  or  he  who 
has  the  right,  and  debitor,  or  he  who  owes  the 
duty:  these  two  terms,  which  strictly  apply  to 
creditor  and  debtor  in  the  common  sense,  are  also 
used  to  express  generally  the  relation  of  the  parties 
to  an  Obligatio.  Obligatio  (literally  a  binding) 
primarily  denotes  the  facts  by  which  the  legal 
relation  between  the  parties  is  established.  It 
also  denotes  the  duty  or  obligation  owing  by  one 
of  the  parties  to  the  contract  {debitor)  to  the  other 
party  {creditor),  if  the  obligatio  is  unilateral ;  and 
the  duties  mutually  owing  from  the  one  to  the 
other,  if  the  obligatio  is  bilateral.  The  word, 
which,  as  opposed  to  obligatio  or  "  binding,"  ex- 
presses the  determination  of  such  binding,  is 
"  solutio  ;"  and  generally  some  form  of  the  word 
"  solvo "  is  the  appropriate  term  to  express  the 
legal  termination  of  the  obligatio.  But  inasmuch 
as  duties  owing  by  one  party  to  the  contract,  or 
duties  mutually  owing  by  the  parties  to  the  con- 
tract, imply  a  right  in  the  other  party  to  the  con- 
tract, or  imply  mutual  rights  in  the  parties  to  the 
contract,  the  word  obligatio  is  often  used  to  express 
also  the  right  which  is  established  by  the  obligatio : 
and  it  is  also  used  to  express  the  whole  relation 
between  debitor  and  creditor.  Thus,  the  right  of 
the  Creditor  is  spoken  of  as  his  Obligatio,  and  the 
duty  of  the  Debitor  as  his  Obligatio.  There  is  no 
special  name  in  the  Roman  law  for  a  right  against 
a  determinate  person  or  determinate  persons.  The 
3o  2 
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name  for  ownership  is  Dominium,  to  which  is  op- 
posed the  name  Obligationes  as  descriptive  of  rights 
against  determinate  persons. 

It  is  correctly  remarked  (Austin,  An  Outline  of 
a  course  of  Lectures  on  General  Jurisprudence) 
"  that  in  the  writings  of  the  Roman  lawyers,  the 
term  obligatio  is  never  applied  to  a  duty  which 
answers  to  a  right  in  rem,'"  that  is,  a  right  which 
is  good  against  all  the  world.  But  as  the  duty 
answering  to  a  right  in  rem  is  only  the  duty  of 
forbearance,  that  is,  of  not  doing  anything  to  inter- 
fere with  the  right,  there  is  no  inconvenience  in  the 
want  of  a  name :  the  right  to  the  exclusive  enjoy- 
ment of  any  thing  (corpus)  is  ownership  ;  all  other 
people  are  not  owners :  ns  soon  as  an  act  is  done 
which  is  an  infringement  of  an  owner's  right,  or  in 
other  words  a  delictum  (in  one  sense  in  which  the 
Romans  use  this  word)  an  obligation  arises  by 
force  of  such  act  (obligatio  ex  delicto)  and  gives 
the  injured  person  a  right  of  action  against  the 
wrong-doer. 

A  contractus  required  the  consent  of  all  the 
parties  to  it.  Those  Obligationes  which  were  said 
to  be  founded  on  "  consent "  (consensus)  were  said 
to  be  so  founded  only  because  consent  was  suffi- 
cient (Gaius,  iii.  136),  and  no  peculiar  form  of 
words  or  expression  was  required  ;  whereas  in  the 
Obligationes  contracted  "  re,"  "  verbis,"  and 
"  Uteris,"  certain  acts,  words,  or  writing  were  re- 
quired. In  those  contracts  where  particular  forms 
were  not  required  in  order  to  convert  them  into 
Obligationes,  any  words  or  acts  were  sufficient, 
which  were  evidence  of  consent  Constraint  by 
force  or  threats  (vis,  metus),  and  fraud  (dolus), 
and  in  many  cases  error  (error,  ignorantia),  either 
render  an  agreement  absolutely  null,  or  give  the 
party  who  has  been  constrained,  deceived,  or  in 
error,  various  modes  of  defence  against  the  claims 
»f  the  other  party. 

An  Obligatio,  as  already  observed,  supposes  two 
persons  at  least.  But  there  may  be  more  than 
two  parties  to  an  Obligatio,  either  as  creditores  or 
debitores  or  both,  all  of  whom  are  comprehended 
under  the  general  name  of  Rei.  (Cic.  de  Or.  ii. 
43.)  With  reference  to  a  person  who  is  under 
the  same  obligatio,  a  person  may  be  called  Cor- 
reus.  But  when  there  are  several  parties  to  an 
obligatio,  there  are  properly  several  Obligationes, 
and  this  is  the  case  whether  the  creditor  is  one 
and  the  debitores  are  several,  or  the  creditores 
are  several  and  the  debitor  is  one,  or  both  the 
creditores  and  debitores  are  several.  In  the  ob- 
ligatio pro  rata,  the  claims  of  the  several  creditores, 
or  the  duties  of  the  several  debitores,  are  deter- 
minate parts  of  a  whole,  which  is  made  up  by  the 
parts  being  united  in  one  formal  obligatio.  There 
are  cases  when  several  creditores  may  claim  the 
whole  (solidum),  or  several  debitores  may  owe 
the  whole  (solidum)  :  where  a  creditor  claims  the 
whole  against  several  debitores,  there  are  in  fact 
several  obligationes  binding  on  the  several  debi- 
tores. But  if  one  creditor  has  recovered  the  whole, 
or  one  debtor  has  paid  the  whole,  the  entire  Ob- 
ligatio is  at  an  end.     (Inst.  3.  tit.  16  (17).) 

If  an  obligatio  is  unilateral,  it  only  gives  a  right 
of  action  to  one  of  the  parties  to  it,  as  in  the  case 
of  Mutuum,  Stipulatio,  and  others  ;  if  it  is  bila- 
teral, it  gives  a  right  to  each  party  against  the 
other,  as  emtio  venditio,  and  locatio  conductio. 

The  most  general  name  for  any  agreement,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  establish  legal  relations 
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between  the  parties,  is  Conventio,  Pactio,  Pactum 
Conventum,  and  its  essence  is  consent :  "  conven- 
tions verbum  generate  est,  ad  omnia  pertinens,  de 
quibus  negotii  contrahendi  transigendique  causa 
consentiunt,  qui  inter  se  agunt"  (Dig.  2.  tit. 
14.)  Conventions  were  juris  gentium,  and  as  a 
genus  were  divisible  into  species.  Those  Conven- 
tiones  which  were  reducible  to  certain  classes  wera 
called  Contractus,  of  which  the  Jus  Civile  acknow- 
ledged the  four  kinds  already  mentioned,  Re, 
Verbis,  Literis  and  Consensu.  Of  those  Obliga- 
tiones which  were  established  Re,  the  four  which 
have  been  already  mentioned,  had  special  names, 
Mutuum,  Commodatum,  Depositum  and  Pignus , 
and  accordingly  they  have  been  called  by  modem 
writers  Contractus  Nominati.  But  there  were 
other  Obligationes  which  were  established  Re, 
for  which  the  Romans  had  no  particular  name, 
and  accordingly  they  have  been  called  by  modem 
writers  Contractus  Innominati. 

These  obligationes  are  founded  upon  something 
that  has  been  given  or  done  by  one  party,  which 
gives  him  a  claim  against  the  other  for  something 
to  be  given  or  done  in  return.  If  the  matter  of 
the  conventio  was  a  civile  negotium  or  had  a  civilis 
causa,  it  formed  an  obligatio,  and  was  a  found- 
ation of  an  action  "  praescriptis  verbis  "  or  "  in 
factum  ; "  or  as  it  is  clearly  expressed  by  Julian 
(Dig.  19.  tit.  S.  De  praescriptis  verbis,  &c),  this  is 
the  actio  "  ad  quam  necesse  est  confugere,  quoties 
contractus  existunt,  quorum  appellationes  nullae 
jure  civili  proditae  sunt."  All  the  events  upon 
which  these  actions  could  arise  were  reduced  to 
the  four  following  heads  :  "  aut  do  tibi  ut  dcs,  aut 
do  ut  facias,  aut  facio  ut  des,  aut  facio  ut  facias." 
(Paulus,  Dig.  19.  tit.  5.  s.  S.  §  1—4.)  The  bare 
agreement  (pactum)  both  in  nominate  and  inno- 
minate contracts  is  not  sufficient  to  establish  an 
obligatio :  in  both  cases  some  act  must  be  done  to 
make  the  agreement  become  a  contract,  and  to 
establish  an  obligatio.  The  nominate  contracts 
have  their  particular  names.  The  innominate  con- 
tracts take  the  name  of  contracts  from  their  re- 
semblance to  nominate  contracts ;  but  as  they  are 
not  referable  to  any  one  of  such  contracts,  they 
are  formed  into  a  separate  class:  still  some  of  them 
have  special  names.  These  contracts,  as  it  will 
appear  from  the  description  just  given  of  them,  have 
their  foundation  in  an  act  (a  giving  or  doing)  by 
one  of  the  parties,  and  so  far  resemble  contracts  Re. 
The  transaction  is  not  completed  so  long  as  a  thing 
remains  to  be  given  or  done  by  the  debitor ;  and 
the  creditor  may  have  his  action  (condictio)  for  the 
recovery  of  a  thing  which  he  has  given,  and  for 
which  the  debtor  has  not  made  the  return  (a  giving 
or  an  act)  agreed  upon.  The  creditor  has  also  his 
action  generally  (praescriptis  verbis)  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  contract,  if  he  prefers  that,  or  for 
compensation  to  the  amount  of  the  injury  sustained 
by  its  non-performance. 

All  other  conventiones  were  simply  Pacta,  the 
characteristic  of  which  is  that  they  were  not  ori- 
ginally the  foundation  of  actions,  but  only  of  pleas 
or  answers  (exceptiones)  ;  that  is,  if  an  agreement 
(conventio,  pactio)  could  not  be  referred  to  some 
class  of  contracts,  it  did  not  give  a  right  of  action. 
When  there  was  no  civilis  causa,  there  was  no 
civilis  obligatio  created  by  such  conventio,  and  it 
is  added  (Dig.  2.  tit.  14.  s.  7.  §4),  "therefore  a 
nuda  pactio  does  not  produce  an  obligatio  but  an 
exceptio  ;"  whence  it  follows  that  a  nuda  pactio 
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is  a  pactio  sine  causa.  Sometimes  Nuda  con- 
ventio is  used  as  equivalent  to  Nuda  pactio.  (Big. 
15.  tit.  5.  a.  IS.)  It  is  a  mistake  to  say  that  Pac- 
tum by  itself  means  a  one-sided  contract.  Pactum 
is  a  term  as  general  as  conventio  (pactum  a  pac- 
tions —  est  autem  pactio  duorum  pluriumve  in  idem 
placiium  consensus,  Dig.  2.  tit.  14.  b.  1),  and  is  a 
part  of  all  contracts  as  conventio  is.  There  might 
be  a  Pactum  or  Pactio  relating  to  marriage,  the 
establishment  of  a  swvitus  in  provincial  lands 
(Gaius,  ii.  31),  and  other  matters.  But  Pactum 
as  included  in  the  law  of  Obligationes,  obtained  a 
limited  signification  ;  and  it  was  used  to  signify 
agreements  not  included  among  the  Contractus,  but 
still  binding  agreements  as  being  founded  on  some 
causa.  A  pactum  therefore  might  produce  a  naturalis 
obligatio.  Some  of  these  pacta  were  in  course  of 
time  made  the  foundation  of  an  actio  civilis,  and 
some  were  protected  by  the  Praetor :  ait  Praetor : 
"  Pacta  conventa  quae  neque  dolo  malo  neque 
adversus  leges  plebiscite  senatus-consulta  edicta 
decreta  principum  neque  quo  fraus  cui  eorum  fiat 
facta  erunt  servabo."  (Dig.  2.  tit.  14.  s.7.)  The 
parties  to  a  Pactum  were  said  "  pacisci."  Any- 
thing might  be  the  subject  of  a  "  pactum  "  which 
did  not  involve  an  illegality.  If  an  illegal  pactum 
was  made,  it  was  still  illegal,  though  it  had  been 
confirmed  by  a  stipulatio  or  any  other  form.  The 
matter  relating  to  Pacta  is  not  arranged  in  the 
Digest  under  the  head  of  Obligationes  et  Actiones 
(Dig.  44.  tit.  7),  but  in  the  same  book  with  the 
titles  De  Jurisdictione,  &c. 

Savigny  shows  that  the  notion  of  Agreement, 
(verirag),  is  too  narrowly  conceived  by  jurists  in 
general.  He  defines  agreement  to  be  the  "  union 
of  several  persons  in  one  concordant  declaration  of 
will  whereby  their  legal  relations  are  determined." 
Consequently  the  notion  of  agreement  must  be  ex- 
tended to  other  things  than  to  contracts  which  pro- 
duce obligationes :  for  instance  Traditio  or  delivery 
is  characterized  by  all  the  marks  of  an  agreement ; 
and  the  fact  that  the  declaration  of  their  will  by 
the  parties  to  the  traditio,  is  insufficient  to  effect 
Traditio  without  the  external  act  by  which  pos- 
session is  acquired,  does  not  in  the  least  affect  the 
essence  of  the  agreement.  The  imperfect  concep- 
tion of  an  agreement  has  arisen  from  not  separating 
in  some  cases  the  obligatory  agreement  from  those 
acts  for  which  such  obligatory  agreement  is  gene- 
rally a  preparation  and  of  which  it  is  an  accompani- 
ment. This  becomes  more  apparent  if  we  consider 
the  case  of  a  gift,  which  is  a  real  agreement  but 
without  any  obligation :  it  is  merely  a  giving  and 
receiving  by  mutual  consent.  This  general  notion 
of  agreement  is  contained  in  the  words  of  Ulpian 
already  quoted,  in  which  he  defines  Pactio  to  be 
"  duorum  pluriumve,"  &c.  It  does  not  seem  how- 
ever that  the  Romans  applied  the  terms  Pactio, 
Pactum,  and  Conventio  to  any  agreements  except 
those  which  were  the  foundation  of  Obligationes 
of  some  kind.  (Savigny,  System  des  Heut.  Rom. 
Reehts,  iii.  §  140,  &c.) 

Pollicitatio  is  a  proffer  or  offer  on  the  part  of  a 
person  who  is  willing  to  agree  (pollicitatio  efferentis 
solius  promissum,  Dig.  50.  tit.  12;  s.  3).  A  pol- 
licitatio of  course  created  no  obligatio  until  the 
proffer  or  offer  was  accepted.  The  word  is  fre- 
quently used  with  reference  to  promises  made  by  a 
person  to  a  state,  city,  or  other  body  politic,  such 
as  the  promise  to  erect  a  building,  to  exhibit  public 
shows,  &c.     Such  pollicitationes   were  binding, 
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when  there  was  a  causa,  as  a  promise  made  with 
reference  to  a  dignity  (honor)  conferred  or  to  be 
conferred.  A  pollicitatio  sine  causa  was  also 
obligatory,  if  the  person  began  to  do  what  he  had 
promised,  as  if  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  building 
or  cleared  the  ground.  (See  Plin.  Bp.  x.  48.  ffuic 
iheatro  ex  privatorum  poUicitatumibus  multa  de- 
bentur;  and  v.  12.) 

A  person  who  vowed  anything,  was  also  bound 
(voto  obligatus). 

(Gaius,  iii.  88,  &c.  ;  Inst.  3.  tit.  12  (13),  4.  6; 
Dig.  47.  tit.  7,  Cod.  4.  tit.  10,  De  Obligationibus 
et  Actionibus ;  Miihlenbruch,  Doctrina  Pandec- 
tancm,  lib.  iii.  De  Obligationibus.  The  most  com- 
plete work  on  Roman  Obligationes  is  by  Unter- 
holzner,  QueUenm'dssige  zusammenstellung  der  kkre 
des  Romischen  Redds  von  den  Sehuldverh'dltnissen, 
Leipzig,  1840,  2  vols.  8vo.  ;  see  also  Thibaut, 
PandeUenrecht ;  Vsaigeiovr,Pandelcten,&c. ; Puchta, 
Inst.  vol.  iii.)  [G  L.] 

O'BOLUS  (oSoh6s),  the  smallest  of  the  four 
principal  denominations  of  weight  and  money 
among  the  Greeks,  was  l-6th  of  the  drachma, 
l-600th  of  the  mina,  and  l-36,000th  of  the  talent. 
As  a  coin,  the  obolus  was  of  silver ;  and  con- 
nected with  it,  at  least  in  the  Attic  system,  were 
silver  coins  weighing  respectively  5,  4,  3,  2,  1J 
obols,  and  J,  J,  and  \  of  an  obol ;  all  which  are 
found  in  collections  of  coins.  The  1  \  obol  piece 
was  a  quarter  of  a  drachm.  The  Attic  obol  was 
also  divided  into  8  (or  according  to  others  10) 
Xoakoi.  (See  Pondera  ;  Nummus;  Drachma  ; 
Chalcus  ;  and  the  Tables.)  [P.  S.] 

OBSIDIONA'LIS  CORONA.    [Corona.] 

OBSO'NIUM.     [Opsonium.] 

OCCUPA'TIO.  The  word  is  used  by  Cicero 
(de  Off.  i.  7)  to  express  the  acquisition  of  owner- 
ship by  occupation  or  the  taking  possession  of  that 
which  has  no  owner,  and  with  the  intention  of 
keeping  it  as  one's  own.  Among  the  modes  of 
acquiring  ownership  "  naturali  ratione,"  that  is,  by 
such  means  as  are  in  all  nations  acknowledged  to 
be  lawful  means  of  acquiring  ownership,  Gaius  (ii. 
66,  &c.)  enumerates  the  taking  possession  of  those 
things  quae  nullius  sunt,  as  animals  of  the  chace, 
birds  and  fishes,  and  such  things  are  said  "oc- 
cupantis  fieri."  The  same  applies  to  the  finding  of 
things  which  have  no  owner  ;  but  there  were  par- 
ticular rules  as  to  thesaurus,  treasure  found  in  the 
ground.  (Inst.  2.  tit.  1.  s.  39;  Dig.  49.  tit  14.  s.  3. 
§  10  j  and  Gaius,  ii.  7).  The  latest  legislation  about 
Thesaurus  is  in  Cod.  10.  tit.  15.  Things  which 
were  lost  or  thrown  out  of  a  ship  in  case  of  ne- 
cessity were  not  subject  to  Occupatio.  Things 
taken  in  war  were  subject  to  Occupatio.  (Inst.  2. 
tit.  1.  s.  17  ;  Dig.  41.  tit.  1.  de  acquirendo  rerum 
dominio.)  [G.  L.] 

OCHLOCRA'TIA  (ox^oKparia),  the  dominion 
of  the  rabble,  a  name  of  later  origin  than  the  time 
of  Aristotle,  and  applied  to  that  perversion  of  a 
democracy,  in  which,  through  the  introduction  of 
devices  for  removing  or  counteracting  the  natural 
and  wholesome  inequalities  of  society  (such  as 
paying  citizens  for  attendance  in  the  popular  as- 
sembly and  on  other  occasions  on  which  their 
civic  functions  might  be  exercised,  increasing  the 
number  and  restricting  the  duration  and  authority 
of  public  offices),  the  exercise  of  all  the  highest 
functions  of  government  came  to  be  practically  in 
the  hands  of  a  mere  faction,  consisting  of  the  low- 
est and  poorest,  though  most  numerous,  class  of 
3g  3 
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citizens,  who  were  thus  tempted  to  adopt  as  one 
of  their  ordinary  avocations,  that  which  they  would 
otherwise  have  left  in  more  suitable  hands.  (Polyb. 
vi.  4  ;  Plut.  de  Monarch.  &c,  c.  3  ;  Thirlwall, 
Hist,  of  Greece,  c.  x.  vol.  i.  p.  410.)     [C.  P.  M.] 

O'CREA  (wriuls),  a  greave,  a  leggin.  A  pair 
of  greaves  (Ki/jj/tuiSes)  was  one  of  the  six  articles  of 
armour  which  formed  the  complete  equipment  of  a 
Greek  or  Etruscan  warrior  [Arma],  and  likewise 
of  a  Roman  soldier  as  fixed  by  Servius  Tullius. 
(Liv.  i.  43.)  They  were  made  of  bronze  (Alcaeus, 
Frag.  i.  ed.  Matthiae),  of  brass  (Hes.  Scut.  122), 
of  tin  (Horn.  II.  xviii.  612,  xxi.  592),  or  of  silver 
and  gold  (Virg.  Am.  vii.  634,  viii.  624,  xi.  488), 
with  a  lining  probably  of  leather,  felt,  or  cloth. 
Another  method  of  fitting  them  to  the  leg  so  as  not 
to  hurt  it,  was  by  the  interposition  of  that  kind  of 
sponge  which  was  also  used  for  the  lining  of 
helmets  [Galea],  and  which  Aristotle  describes 
as  being  remarkable  for  thinness,  density,  and  firm- 
ness. The  greaves,  lined  with  these  materials,  as 
they  were  fitted  with  great  exactness  to  the  leg, 
probably  required,  in  many  cases,  no  other  fasten- 
ing than  their  own  elasticity.  Often,  nevertheless, 
they  were  further  secured  by  two  straps,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  woodcut  at  p.  135.  Their  form  and 
appearance  will  be  best  understood  from  the  ac- 
companying woodcut.  The  upper  figure  is  that  of 
a  fallen  warrior  represented  among  the  sculptures, 
now  at  Munich,  belonging  to  the  temple  in  Aegina. 
In  consequence  of  the  bending  of  the  knees,  the 
greaves  are  seen  to  project  a  little  above  them. 
This  statue  also  shows  very  distinctly  the  ankle- 
rings  (tmfftpvpia),  which  were  used  to  fasten  the 
greaves  immediately  above  the  feet.  The  lower 
portion  of  the  same  woodcut  represents  the  interior 
view  of  a  bronze  shield  and  a  pair  of  bronze  greaves, 
which  were  found  by  Signor  Campanari  in  the 


tomb  of  an  Etruscan  warrior,  and  which  are  now 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  These  greaves 
are  made  right  and  left. 

That  the  Greeks  took  great  delight  in  handsome 
and  convenient  greaves  may  be  inferred  from  the 
epithet  eu/cnfluiSes,  as  used  by  Homer,  and  from 
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his  minuteness  in  describing  some  of  their  parts, 
especially  the  ankle-rings,  which  were  sometimes 
of  silver.  (Horn.//,  iii.  331,  xi.  18.)  The  modern 
Greeks  and  Albanians  wear  greaves,  in  form  re- 
sembling those  of  their  ancestors,  but  made  of 
softer  materials,  such  as  velvet,  ornamented  with 
gold,  and  fastened  with  hooks  and  eyes. 

Among  the  Romans,  greaves  made  of  bronze, 
and  richly  embossed,  were  worn  by  the  gladiators. 
Some  such  have  been  found  at  Pompeii.  [See 
woodcut,  p.  576.]  It  appears  that  in  the  time  of 
the  emperors,  greaves  were  not  entirely  laid  aside 
as  part  of  the  armour  of  the  soldiers.  (Laraprid. 
Al.  Sever.  40.)  At  an  earlier  period,  the  heavy- 
armed  wore  a  single  greave  on  the  right  leg. 
(Veget.  de  Re  Mil.  i.  20.)  Leggins  of  ox-hide  or 
strong  leather,  probably  of  the  form  already  de- 
scribed and  designated  by  the  same  names  both  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  were  worn  by  agricultural  la- 
bourers (Horn.  Od.  xxiv.  228  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xix.  7  ; 
Pallad.  de  Re  Rust.  i.  43)  and  by  huntsmen.  (Hor. 
Sat.  ii.  3.  234.)  [J.  Y.] 

OCTASTY'LOS.     [Temflum.] 

OCTA'VAE.     [Vectigalia.] 

OCTOBER  EQUUS.     [Paliua.] 

OCTO'PHORON.     [Lectioa.] 

ODE'UM  (ifSeTov),  a  species  of  public  build- 
ing, which  was  first  erected  during  the  flourishing 
epoch  of  Greek  art  in  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  for 
contests  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music  (t6ttos 
f-f  (j>  ol  i>a^q:dol  Ka\  oi  Kldapqidol  fpyavlfavTO, 
Hesych.  s.  v.,  comp.  Suid.  s.  v.).  In  its  general 
form  and  arrangements  it  was  very  similar  to  the 
theatre  ;  and  it  is  sometimes  called  frearpov.* 
(Paus.  i.  8,  ii.  3  ;  Philostr.  Vit.  Soph.  ii.  1.  p. 
549.)  There  were,  however,  some  characteristic 
differences :  the  Odeum  was  much  smaller  than 
the  theatre  ;  and  it  was  roofed  over,  in  order 
to  retain  the  sound.  (Vitruv.  v.  9.)  The  com- 
paratively small  size  of  the  Odeum  is  easily  ac- 
counted for,  not  only  because  the  space  required 
in  the  theatre  for  the  evolutions  of  the  Chorus  was 
not  wanted  here  ;  but  also  because  it  appears  to 
have  been  originally  designed  chiefly  for  musical 
rehearsals,  in  subordination  to  the  great  choral 
performances  in  the  theatre,  and  consequently  a 
much  smaller  space  was  required  for  the  audience. 

Unfortunately  we  have  no  detailed  description 
of  this  class  of  buildings.  Vitruvius  {I.  c.)  makes 
a  passing  mention  of  the  Odeum  of  Pericles,  but 
states  no  particulars  respecting  its  construction,  ex- 
cept that  it  was  adorned  with  stone  pillars,  and 
roofed  over  with  the-  masts  and  yards  of  the  cap- 
tured Persian  ships,  a  statement  which  has  led 
some  writers  into  the  mistake  of  referring  the 
building  to  the  time  of  Themistocles.  From  the 
statement  of  Pausanias  (i.  20.  §  4)  that,  when  the 
Odeum  was  rebuilt,  after  its  burning  in  the  cap- 
ture of  Athens  by  Sulla,  it  was  made  of  a  form 
which  was  said  to  be  in  imitation  of  the  teut  of 
Xerxes,  it  may  perhaps  be  inferred  that  the  ori- 
ginal building  was  actually  covered  with  that  tent. 
At  all  events,  this  statement  proves  that  the  roof 
must  have  been  conical.  Accordingly  Plutarch, 
who  states  that  the  original  building  +  was  an 
imitation  of  the  king's  tent,  describes  its  roof  as 


*  See,  respecting  the  precise  meaning  of  the 
words,  the  note  on  p.  83,  a. 

+  Perhaps  he  confounded  it  with  the  one  which 
was  standing  in  his  time. 
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sloping  all  round,  and  inclined  from  one  summit 
(Peric.  13).  He  also  says  that,  in  its  internal 
arrangement,  the  building  had  many  seats  and 
many  pillars.  From  a  few  other  passages,  and 
from  the  scanty  remains  of  such  edifices,  we  may 
conclude  further  that  the  Odeum  had  an  orchestra 
for  the  chorus  and  a  stage  for  the  musicians  (of 
less  depth  than  the  stage  of  the  theatre),  behind 
which  were  rooms,  which  were  probably  used  for 
keeping  the  dresses  and  vessels,  and  ornamentB 
required  for  religious  processions.  Of  course  the 
Odeum  required  no  shifting  scenes  ;  but  the  wall 
at  the  back  of  the  stage  seems  to  have  been  per- 
manently decorated  with  paintings.  For  ex- 
ample, Vitruvius  tells  us  (vii.  5.  §  5),  that,  in  the 
small  theatre  at  Tralles  (which  was  doubtless  an 
Odeum),  Apaturius  of  Alabanda  painted  the  scena 
with  a  composition  so  fantastic  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  remove  it,  and  to  correct  it  according  to 
the  truth  of  natural  objects.  Among  the  paintings 
in  the  Odeum  at  Smyrna  was  a  Grace,  ascribed 
to  Apelles.  (Paus.  ix.  35.  §  6.)  The  Odea  of 
later  timas  were  richly  decorated.  That  of  He- 
rodes  Atticus  had  its  roof  of  beams  of  cedar 
adorned  with  carvings,  and  contained  numerous 
works  of  art.    (Philost.  ii.  1.  p.  551.) 

The  earliest  building  of  this  kind  was  that  al- 
ready mentioned  as  erected  by  Pericles  at  Athens, 
for  the  purpose,  according  to  Plutarch  (I.  c.)  of 
celebrating  the  musical  contests  at  the  Panathe- 
naea.  It  lay  on  the  left  hand  to  persons  coming 
out  of  the  great  theatre,  and  therefore  at  the  foot 
of  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  Acropolis.  (Vitruv. 
v.  9.)  Its  proximity  to  the  theatre  suggested 
some  of  the  uses  made  of  it,  namely,  as  a  refuge 
for  the  audience  when  driven  out  of  the  theatre 
hy  rain,  and  also  as  a  place  in  which  the  chorus 
could  be  prepared.  (Vitruv.  I.  c.)  It  was  burnt 
when  Athens  was  taken  by  Sulla,  B.c.  85,  and  was 
restored  by  Ariobarzanes  II.  king  of  Cappadocia  ; 
who  employed  C.  and  M.  Stallius  and  Menalip- 
pus  as  the  architects  of  the  work.  Ariobarzanes 
reigned  from  b.c.  63  to  about  b.c.  51.  (Vitruv. 
/.  c. ;  Paus.  i.  20.  §  4  ;  Appian.  Bell.  Miihr.  38  ; 
Bbckh,  Corp.  Inscr.  vol.  i.  No.  357.)  The  build- 
ing is  now  entirely  destroyed. 

This  was  not  the  only  Odeum  at  Athens  in  the 
time  of  Hadrian  and  the  Antonines.  Pausanias, 
who  in  the  passage  referred  to,  does  not  apply  the 
name  of  Odeum  to  the  building,  speaks  of  an 
Odeum  at  Athens  in  two  other  passages  (i.  8.  §  6, 
14.  §  1),  from  a  close  examination  of  which  it  ap- 
pears more  than  doubtful  whether  this  Odeum  is 
the  same  as  the  former.  Stieglitz  (p.  228,  foil.) 
identifies  it  with  the  Pnyx,  which  he  supposes  to 
have  been  fitted  up  as  an  Odeum,  while  that  of 
Pericles  was  in  ruins.  It  is  remarkable  that  Pau- 
sanias nowhere  mentions  the  Pnyx,  unless  this 
Odeum  be  the  same  as  it. 

Another  Odeum  was  built  at  Athens  by  He- 
rodes  Atticus,  and  was  the  most  magnificent  edi- 
fice of  the  sort  in  the  whole  empire.  It  stood,  as 
compared  with  the  Odeum  of  Pericles,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  great  theatre,  under  the  south- 
western part  of  the  Acropolis  ;  where  large  ruins 
of  it  are  still  seen.  The  length  of  its  largest 
diameter  was  248  feet,  and  it  is  calculated  to  have 
furnished  accommodation  for  about  8000  persons. 
(Leake,  Topogr.  of  Athens,  p.  61.)  This  building 
was  erected  after  Pausanias  wrote  his  first  book,  and 
before  he  wrote  his  seventh.     (Paus.  vii  20.  §  3.) 
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The  other  principal  Odea  were  that  of  Corinth, 
also  built  by  Herodes  (Pans.  ii.  3.  §  6  ;  Philost, 
I.  c.)  ;  that  of  Patrae,  which  was  next  in  magnifi- 
cence to  that  of  Herodes  at  Athens,  and  contained, 
among  other  works  of  art,  a  celebrated  statue  of 
Apollo  (Paus.  vii.  20.  §  6)  ;  those  of  Smyrna  and 
Tralles  already  mentioned  ;  that  of  Messene,  1 12 
feet  long,  and  93  feet  in  its  inner  diameter  ;  that 
of  Nicopolis,  with  an  inner  diameter  equal  to  the 
last,  but  with  an  outer  diameter  of  193  feet:  there 
are  also  ruins  of  Odea  at  Laodicea,  Ephesus,  Ane- 
murium,  and  other  places  in  Asia  Minor.  (See 
Chandler,  Pococke,  Beaufort's  Caramania,  Leake, 
and  other  topographers.) 

The  first  Odeum,  properly  so  called,  at  Rome, 
was  built  by  Domitian  (Suet.  Dom.  5  ;  Eutrop. 
viii.  15),  and  the  second  by  Trajan.  (Amm. 
Marc.  xvi.  10.)  There  are  ruins  of  such  buildings 
in  the  villa  of  Hadrian  at  Tivoli,  at  Pompeii,  and 
at  Catena. 

As  a  general  fact,  the  Odea  were  less  strictly 
reserved  for  their  special  use  than  the  theatres. 
Some  of  the  extra  uses,  to  which  the  Odeum  of 
Pericles  was  applied,  have  been  already  men- 
tioned. It  was  also  used  sometimes  as  a  court  of 
justice  (Aristoph.  Vesp.  1104,  c.  Schol.,  comp. 
Pollux,  viii.  6)  ;  and  philosophical  disputations 
were  held  in  the  Odea.  (Plut.  de  Exsil.  p.  604.) 
Further  details  will  be  found  in  the  following 
works.  (Martini,  Ueber  die  Odeen;  Stieglitz, 
Arch'dol.  d.  Baukanst,  vol.  ii.  sect.  3  ;  Hirt,  Lehre 
d.  Geb'dude,  pp.  Ill — 113  ;  Rose,  uber  die  Odeen 
in  Atken,  Rom,  u.  Karthago,  Soest,  1831,  4to  ; 
MUller,  Arch.  d.  Kunst,  §  289  ;  Klausen,  in  Ersch 
and  Gruber's  Encyklop'ddie ;  Baumstark,  in  the 
Real  Encychp.  d.  class.  AUerthum.)  [P.  S.] 

OECUS.     [Bomus,  p.  428,  b.] 

OENOMELUM.     [Vinum.] 

OENO'PHORUM  (oiVo>ojwv),  a  basket,  or 
other  contrivance  for  carrying  bottles  of  wine  ;  a 
wine-basket.  This  was  sometimes  used  by  those 
who  took  their  own  wine  with  them  in  travelling 
in  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  purchasing  it  on 
the  road.  (Hor.  Sat.  i.  6.  109  j  Juv.  Sat.  vii.  11  j 
Pers.  Sat.  v.  140  ;  Mart.  vi.  88.)  A  slave,  called 
the  wine-bearer  (penophorus,  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiv.  8. 
s.  19),  carried  it  probably  on  his  back.    [J.  Y.] 

OFFENDIX.     [Apex.] 

OFFICIATES.     [Exebcitus,  p.  508,  b.] 

OFFI'CIUM   ADMISSIO'NUM.     [Admis- 

SIONALIS.] 

OI'KIAS  DIKE  (oiVf«  hlK-n),  an  action  to 
recover  a  house,  in  which  (as  in  any  other  action 
where  property  was  the  subject  of  litigation)  the 
dicasts  decided  (SieSi/cao'e*')  to  which  of  the  parties 
the  house  belonged,  and  adjudged  it  to  him  (itre- 
Sdtacrej').  Nothing  further  being  requisite,  the 
suit  was  an  brifiriTos  wy&v.  Certain  speeches  of 
Lysias,  Isaeus,  and  Hyperides,  which  are  now  lost, 
were  upon  this  subject.  The  olnlas  Binr}  was  only 
to  recover  the  house  itself ;  the  by-gone  rents,  or 
mesne  profits,  were  recoverable  in  an  action  called 
ivoixlov  SIkti.  [See  Enoikiou  Dike.]  (Meier, 
Att.Proc.f.i92.)  [C.  R.  K.] 

O'LEA,  OLI'VA  (i\ala)  ■  O'LEUM,  OLF- 
VUM  (i\awv)  ;  OLE'TUM,  OLIVE'TUM 
(tXalwv) 

The  importance  of  the  olive  was  recognised  from 

the  most  remote  period  of  antiquity,  in  all  civilised 

countries  where  the  temperature  admitted  of  its 

cultivation  ;   and   it  was  widely   adopted   as  an 
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emblem  of  industry  and  peace.  While  it  yields  a 
large  supply  of  palatable  and  highly  nutritious 
food,  it  requires  less  outlay  and  less  attention  than 
almost  any  other  fruit  tree,  is  subject  to  few  casu- 
alties, and,  even  if  altogether  neglected,  does  not 
suffer  serious  injury,  but  may  be  quickly  restored 
to  fertility  by  moderate  care.  Hence,  the  honour 
paid  to  it  at  Athens,  and  hence  the  title  of  "  prima 
omnium  arborum  "  bestowed  upon  it  by  Columella. 

Varieties.  The  Olea  Europea  is  the  only  spe- 
cies of  the  natural  family  of  Oleaceae,  which  yields 
the  highly  valued  olive  oil,  but  many  varieties  are 
produced  by  different  modes  of  culture,  and  by  pecu- 
liarities of  soil  and  climate.  Columella  enumerates 
ten,  and  this  number  may  be  considerably  increased 
from  the  works  of  other  ancient  writers.  The  fol- 
lowing seem  to  have  been  the  most  important :  — 
1.  Pausia  s.  Posea  ;  2.  Regia ;  3.  Orchis  s.  Or- 
chitis s.  Orchita  s.Orchas;  4.  Radius  ;  h.Licinia 
s.  Liciniana  ;  6.  Sergio,  s.  Sergiana.  Of  these  the 
Pausia,  according  to  Columella,  was  the  most 
pleasant  in  flavour  (jucundissimus),  although  upon 
this  point  he  is  apparently  contradicted  by  Virgil 
(amara  Pausia  bacca)  ;  the  Regia  was  the  hand- 
somest in  appearance  ;  while  both  of  these  together 
with  the  Orchis  and  the  Radius,  and  in  general,  all 
the  larger  varieties,  were  better  suited  for  eating 
than  for  oil.  The  Licinia,  on  the  other  hand, 
yielded  the  finest  oil,  the  Sergia,  the  greatest  quan- 
tity. (Cat.  R.R.7;  Varr.  R.  R.  7  ;  Columell.  v. 
8,  de  Arbor.  1 7  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  XV.  6.) 

Soil  and  Climate.  The  soil  considered  most 
congenial  was  a  rich  tenacious  clay,  or  a  mixture 
of  clay  and  sand,  a  gravelly  subsoil  being  essential 
in  either  case  to  carry  off  the  water.  Deep  fat 
mould  was  found  to  be  not  unsuitable,  but  any 
land  which  retained  moisture  was  avoided,  and 
also  light,  stony  ground,  for,  although  the  trees  did 
not  die  in  the  latter,  they  never  became  vigorous. 
Here  again,  however,  Columella  and  Virgil  are  at 
variance,  for  while  the  former  observes  "  inimicus 
est  ager  sabulo  macer  et  nuda  glarea,"  the  poet 
declares 

Difficiles  primum  terrae  collesque  maligni, 
Tenuis  ubi  argilla  et  dumosis  calculus  arris 
Palladia  gaudent  silva  vivacis  olivae. 

The  olive  is  very  impatient  of  frost,  and  scarcely 
any  of  the  varieties  known  to  the  ancients  would 
flourish  in  very  hot  or  very  cold  situations.  In  hot 
localities,  it  was  expedient  to  form  the  plantations 
on  the  side  of  a  hill  facing  the  north,  in  cold 
localities  upon  a  southern  slope.  Neither  a  very 
lofty  nor  a  very  low  position  was  appropriate,  but 
gentle  rolling  eminences  such  as  characterised  the 
country  of  the  Sabines  in  Italy,  and  the  district  of 
Baetica  in  Spain.  Under  ordinary  circumstances, 
a  western  exposure  lying  well  open  to  the  sun  was 
preferred.  It  is  asserted  by  several  classical  authors 
that  the  olive  will  not  live,  or,  at  least,  not  prove 
fruitful  at  a  distance  from  the  sea  coast  greater 
than  from  thirty  to  fifty  miles,  and  although  ex- 
ceptions did  and  do  exist  to  this  rule  it  will  be 
found  to  accord  with  general  experience.  (Cat. 
R.R.7;  Varr.  i.  24  ;  Columella,  v.  8  ;  Plin.Jff.M 
xvii.  3  ;  Pallad.  iii.  18  ;  Theophr.  ir.  (p.  a.  ii.  5  ; 
Geopon.  ix.  4.) 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Previous  to 
the  formation  of  an  olive  yard  (oletum,  olivetum)  it 
was  necessary  to  lay  out  a  nursery  (seminarium) 
for  the  reception  of  the  young  plants.    A  piece  of 
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ground  was  selected  for  this  purpose,  freely  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  and  air,  and  in  which  the  soil  was 
a  rich  black  mould.  It  was  the  practice  to  trench 
(pastinare)  this  to  the  depth  of  three  feet,  and 
then  to  leave  it  to  crumble  down  under  the  influence 
of  the  atmosphere. 

The  propagation  of  the  olive  was   effected  in 
various  ways. 

1.  The  method  generally  adopted  was  to  fix 
upon  the  most  productive  trees,  and  to  select  from 
these  long,  young,  healthy  branches  (ramos  no- 
veUos)  of  such  a  thickness  as  to  be  easily  embraced 
by  the  hand.  The  branches  immediately  after 
being  detached  from  the  parent  stem,  were  sawed 
into  lengths  of  a  foot  and  a  half  each,  great  care 
being  taken  not  to  injure  the  bark  ;  these  seg- 
ments, which  were  called  taleae  or  clavolae  OTtrund, 
were  then  tapered  to  a  point  at  each  end  with 
a  knife,  the  two  extremities  were  smeared  with 
dung  and  ashes,  they  were  buried  upright  in  the 
ground,  so  that  the  tops  were  a  few  fingers'  breadth 
below  the  surface,  and  each  talea  was  placed  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  the  same  position,  both  ver- 
tically and  laterally,  as  the  branch  had  occupied 
upon  the  tree.  During  the  first  year,  the  ground 
was  frequently  loosened  by  the  sarculum  j  when 
the  young  roots  (radiculae  seminum)  had  taken  a 
firm  hold,  heavy  hand-rakes  (rostra)  were  em- 
ployed for  the  same  purpose,  and  in  the  heat  of 
summer  water  was  regularly  supplied.  For  two 
years  no  pruning  was  resorted  to,  but  in  the  third 
year  the  whole  of  the  shoots  (ramuli),  with  the  . 
exception  of  two,  were  lopped  off ;  in  the  fourth 
year,  the  weaker  of  the  remaining  two  was  de- 
tached, and  in  the  fifth  year  the  young  trees 
(arbusculae)  were  fit  for  being  transplanted  (habiks 
translationi).  This  latter  operation  was  best  per- 
formed in  autumn  where  the  ground  to  which  they 
were  conveyed  was  dry,  but  if  it  was  moist  and 
rich,  in  spring,  a  short  time  before  the  buds  were 
formed.  In  the  field  which  they  were  to  occupy 
permanently,  pits  (scrobes)  four  feet  every  way 
were  prepared,  if  practicable,  a  year  beforehand, 
so  that  the  earth  might  be  thoroughly  pulverised ; 
small  stones  and  gravel  mixed  with  mould  were 
placed  at  the  bottom  to  the  depth  of  a  few  inches, 
and  some  grains  of  barley  were  scattered  over 
all.  The  young  tree  was  lifted  with  as  large 
a  ball  of  earth  as  possible  attached  to  the  roots, 
placed  in  the  pit  surrounded  with  a  little  manure, 
and  planted  so  as  to  occupy  precisely  the  same 
position,  in  relation  to  the  cardinal  points,  as  in  the 
nursery.  In  rich  corn  land,  the  space  left  between 
each  row  was  at  least  sixty  feet,  and  between  each 
tree  in  the  row  forty  feet,  in  order  that  the  branches 
and  roots  might  have  full  space  to  spread,  but  in 
poorer  soil  twenty-five  feet,  each  way,  were  con- 
sidered sufficient.  The  rows  were  arranged  so  as 
to  run  from  east  to  west,  in  order  that  the  cool 
breezes  might  sweep  freely  down  the  open  spaces 
in  summer.  After  the  trees  had  become  firmly 
fixed,  and  had  been  pruned  up  into  a  proper  shape, 
that  is,  into  a  single  stem  kept  without  branches  to 
the  height  of  the  tallest  ox,  the  labour  attending 
upon  an  olive  yard  was  comparatively  trifling. 
Every  year,  the  soil  around  the  roots  was  loosened 
with  hoes  (bidens),  or  with  the  plough,  the  roots 
themselves  laid  bare  (ablaqueare,  ablaqueatio),  the 
young  suckers  cut  away,  and  the  lichens  scraped 
from  the  bark ;  every  third  year,  in  autumn,  manure 
was  thrown  in  ;  every  eighth  year  the  trees  were 
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pnmed.  The  system  of  culture  here  indicated  was 
followed  so  generally  that  it  had  become  embodied 
in  a  proverb  "Veteris  proverbii  meminisse  con- 
venit,  earn  qui  aret  olivetum,  rogare  fructum ;  qui 
stercoret,  exorare  ;  qui  caedat,  cogere."  (Columcll. 
v.  9.  §  IS.)  Besides  this,  the  whole  surface  of 
the  ground  was  regularly  ploughed  at  the  usual 
seasons,  and  cropped  in  alternate  years,  the  manure 
applied  for  these  crops  being  altogether  inde- 
pendent of  that  supplied  to  the  trees  specially. 
Moreover,  since  olives  bore  fruit,  in  abundance  at 
least,  only  once  in  two  years,  matters  were  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  land  should  yield  a  crop  in  those 
years  when  the  trees  were  unproductive. 

2.  A  second  method  of  propagation  was  to  cut 
the  roots  of  wild  olives  into  small  pieces  in  such 
a  manner  that  each  should  contain  an  eye  or  rudi- 
ment of  a  lateral  fibre  (radieum  oculis  silvestriztm 
olearum  hortulos  excolere),  and  these  pieces  were 
treated  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  the  taleae 
described  above. 

3.  A  third  method  is  indicated  by  Virgil  in  the 
lines 

Quin  et  caudicibus  sectis,  mirabile  dictu, 
Truditur  e  sicco  radix  oleagina  ligno, 

and  is  still  pursued  in  some  parts  of  Italy,  where, 
as  we  are  told,  "an  old  tree  is  hewn  down  and  the 
stock  cut  into  pieces  of  nearly  the  size  and  shape 
of  a  mushroom,  and  which  from  that  circumstance 
are  called  novoli ;  care  at  the  same  time  is  taken 
that  a  small  portion  of  bark  shall  belong  to  each 
uovolo.  These,  after  having  been  dipped  in  manure, 
ore  put  into  the  earth,  soon  throw  up  shoots,  are 
transplanted  at  the  end  of  one  year,  and  in  three 
years  are  fit  to  form  an  olive  yard." 

Grafting  or  budding  (inserere,  insitio,  oculos  in- 
eerere)  were  also  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
troducing fine  varieties  or  of  rendering  barren  trees 
fruitful.  (Cat.  R.  R.  40,  42,  43,  45  ;  Varr.  R.  R. 
i, 40  ;  Columell.  v.  9,  De  Arbor.  17  ;  Plin.  H.N. 
xviii.  19.  s.  30  ;  Pallad.  iii.  8,  18,  x.  1,  xi.  8  ; 
Geopon.  ix.  5,  6,  &c.  ;  Blunt 's  Vestiges  of  Ancient 
Manners,  dec.,  in  Italy,  p.  215.) 

Olive  gathering  (Oleitas,  Olivitas).  The 
olive  usually  comes  to  maturity,  in  Italy,  about  the 
middle  or  latter  end  of  December,  but,  according  to 
the  views  of  the  proprietors,  it  was  gathered  in 
various  stages  of  its  progress,  either  while  yet  green 
(alba),  or  when  changing  colour  (varia),  or  when 
fully  ripe  (nigra),  but  it  was  considered  highly 
desirable  that  it  should  never  be  allowed  to  re- 
main so  long  as  to  fall  of  its  own  accord.  The 
fruit  was  picked  as  far  as  possible  with  the  bare 
hand,  but  such  as  could  not  be  reached  from  the 
ground  or  by  the  aid  of  ladders  was  beaten  down 
with  long  reeds,  which  were  preferred  to  sticks  as 
less  likely  to  injure  the  bark  of  the  branches  and 
the  young  bearers,  a  want  of  attention  to  this  pre- 
caution on  the  part  of  the  gatherers  (leguli)  being 
in  the  opinion  of  Varro  the  cause  why  olive  trees 
so  seldom  yielded  a  full  crop  for  two  years  con- 
secutively. (Varr.  R.  R.  i.  55  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xv.  3. 
8.6  ;  Geopon.  ix.  17.) 

Different  uses.  The  fruit  (bacca)  of  the  olive 
was  for  the  most  part  employed  for  one  of  two  pur- 
poses. 

1.  It  was  eaten  as  a  fruit,  either  fresh,  pickled, 
or  preserved  in  various  ways. 

2.  It  was  pressed  so  as  to  yield  the  oil  and 
other  juices  which  it  contained.    And  again,  the  | 
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oil    was  employed  for  a  variety  ^of  purposes,  but 
chiefly 

a.  As  an  article  of  food. 
j8.  For  anointing  the  body,  and  in  this  case 
was  frequently  made  a  vehicle  for  perfumes 
(unguenta). 
y.  For  burning  in  lamps. 
Preserving   Olives.      (Condere    oleas,   oli- 
varum  conditura,  conditio.) 

Olives  might  be  preserved  in  various  ways, 
either  when  unripe  (albae,  acerbae),  or  ripe  (nigrae), 
or  half-ripe  (variae,fuscae). 

Green  olives,  the  Pausia  being  used  principally 
for  this  purpose,  were  preserved  in  strong  brine 
(muria),  according  to  the  modern  practice,  or  they 
were  beaten  together  into  a  mass,  steeped  in  water 
which  was  frequently  changed,  then  pressed  and 
thrown  with  salt  into  a  jar  of  vinegar,  to  which 
various  spices  or  flavouring  condiments  were  added, 
especially  the  seeds  of  the  Pistachia  Lentiscus,  or 
Gum  Mastich  tree,  and  fennel.  Sometimes,  instead 
of  vinegar,  inspissated  must  (sapa,  defrutum),  or 
sweet  wine  (  possum)  or  honey  were  employed,  in 
which  case  the  olives  were  preserved  sweet,  and 
sometimes  salt  pickle,  vinegar,  must  and  oil,  seem 
to  have  been  all  mixed  together. 

Half-ripe  olives  (and  here  again  the  Pausia  was 
the  favourite  )  were  picked  with  their  stalks  and 
covered  over  in  a  jar  with  the  best  oil.  In  this 
manner  they  retained  the  flavour  of  the  fresh  fruit 
for  more  than  a  year. 

Ripe  olives,  especially  the  orchitis,  were  sprinkled 
with  salt,  and  left  untouched  for  five  days,  the  salt 
was  then  shaken  off,  and  they  were  dried  in  the 
sun.  Or  they  were  preserved  sweet  in  defrutum 
without  salt. 

The  peculiar  preparation  called  Epityrum  was 
made  by  taking  olives  in  any  of  the  three  stages, 
extracting  the  stones,  chopping  up  the  pulp  and 
throwing  the  fragments  into  a  jar  with  oil,  vinegar, 
coriander  seeds,  cumin,  fennel,  rue  and  mint,  the 
quantity  of  oil  being  sufficient  to  cover  up  the  com- 
pound and  exclude  the  air.  In  fact,  it  was  an  olive 
salad,  and,  as  the  name  imports,  eaten  with  cheese. 
(Cat.  R.  R.  117,  118,  119  ;  Varr.  R.  R.  i.  60  ; 
Columell.  xii.  49  ;  Geopon.  ix.  3,  32.) 

Oil  making  (Oleum  conficere).  The  fruit  of 
the  olive  tree  consists  of  two  parts,  the  pulpy 
pericarp  (caro),  and  the  stone  (nucleus). 

The  caro  or  pulp  yielded  two  fluids :  one  of 
these  of  a  watery  consistence,  dark  in  colour,  bitter 
to  the  taste,  flowed  from  the  olive  upon  very  slight 
pressure  ;  it  was  called  apSpyq  by  the  Greeks, 
Amurca  by  the  Latins,  and  was  extensively  used  as 
a  manure  and  for  a  great  number  of  purposes  con- 
nected with  domestic  economy.  The  other  fluid 
which  flowed  from  the  pulp,  when  subjected  to 
more  forcible  pressure,  was  the  oil  (oleum,  olivum), 
mingled  however  to  a  certain  extent  with  amurca 
and  other  impurities  (/races,  faeces),  and  this  was 
of  different  qualities,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
fruit,  and  the  amount  of  pressure.  The  finest  oil 
was  made  from  the  fruit  before  it  was  fully  ripe, 
and  from  this  circumstance,  or  from  its  greenish 
colour,  was  termed  Oleum  viride,  and  by  the 
Greeks  hii.tya.Kwov ;  the  quantity  given  out  was  how- 
ever small,  and  hence  the  remark  of  Cato,  Quam 
acerbissima  olea  okum  fades  tarn  oleum  optimum 
erit :  domino  de  maiura  olea  oleum  fieri  maxima 


A  distinction  is  made  by  Columella,  between  the 
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oil  obtained  from  the  fruit  when  green  {oleum  aeer- 
hum  s.  aestivum),  when  half  ripe  (oleum  viride), 
and  when  fully  ripe  (oleum  maturum),  and  while 
he  considers  the  manufacture  of  the  fiiat  as  inex- 
pedient, in  consequence  of  the  scanty  produce,  he 
strongly  recommends  the  proprietor  to  make  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  second,  because  the  quantity 
yielded  was  considerable,  and  the  price  so  high,  as 
almost  to  double  his  receipts. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  ripe  fruit 
when  gathered  was  carefully  cleaned,  and  conveyed 
in  baskets  to  the  farm  house,  where  it  was  placed 
in  heaps  upon  sloping  wooden  floors  (in  tabulate), 
in  order  that  a  portion  of  the  amurca  might  flow 
out,  and  a  slight  fermentation  takes  place  (ut  ibi 
medioerifer  fracescat),  which  rendered  them  more 
tender  and  more  productive,  and  exactly  the  same 
system  is  pursued  for  the  same  reason  in  modern 
times.  The  gatherings  of  each  day  (coactura  unius- 
cuyusque  diei)  were  kept  separate,  and  great  care  was 
taken  to  leave  them  in  this  state  for  a  very  limited 
period,  for  if  the  masses  heated,  the  oil  soon  be 
came  rancid  (Olea  lecta  si  nimiwm  diu  fuit  in  aeer- 
vis9  caldore  fraeescit,  el  oleum  foetidum  ft).  If, 
therefore,  circumstances  did  not  allow  of  the  oil 
being  made  soon  after  the  fruit  was  gathered,  the 
olives  were  spread  out  and  exposed  to  the  air  so  as 
to  check  any  tendency  towards  decomposition.  It 
is  the  neglect  of  these  rules  and  precautions  which 
renders  the  oil  now  made  in  Spain  so  offensive,  for 
there  the  olives  are  frequently  allowed  to  remain 
in  cellars  for  months  before  they  are  used.  Although 
both  ancient  and  modern  experience  are  upon  the 
whole  in  favour  of  a  slight  fermentation,  Cato, 
whose  great  practical  knowledge  entitles  him  to 
respect,  strongly  recommends  that  it  should  be 
altogether  dispensed  with,  and  affirms  that  the 
oil  would  be  both  more  abundant  in  quantity  and 
superior  in  quality :  "  Quam  citisshne  conficies 
maxime  expediet." 

The  olives  when  considered  to  be  in  a  proper 
state  were  placed  in  bags  or  flexible  baskets 
(fiscis),  and  were  then  subjected  to  the  action  of  a 
machine  consisting  partly  of  a  bruising  and  partly 
of  a  squeezing  apparatus,  which  was  constructed  in 
various  ways,  and  designated  by  various  names : 
Trapetum,  Mola  olearia,  Canalis  el  So/at,  Torcular, 
Prelum,  Tudicula.  The  oil  as  it  issued  forth  was 
received  in  a  leaden  pot  (cortina  plumbea),  placed 
in  the  cistern  (lacus)  below  the  press.  From  the 
cortina  it  was  ladled  out  by  an  assistant  (capulator), 
with  a  large  flat  spoon  (conclia),  first  into  one  vat 
(labrum  fictile),  and  then  into  another,  thirty  being 
placed  in  a  row  for  this  purpose.  It  was  allowed 
to  rest  for  a  while  in  each,  and  the  operation  was 
repeated  again  and  again  (oleum  frequenter  capiant) 
until  the  amurca  and  all  impurities  had  been  com- 
pletely removed.  In  cold  weather  when  the  oil 
remained  in  union  with  the  amurca  notwithstanding 
these  transferences,  the  separation  was  effected  by 
mixing  a  little  parched  salt  with  the  combined 
fluids,  but  when  the  cold  was  very  intense,  dry 
carbonate  of  soda  (nitrum)  was  found  to  answer 
better.  The  oil  was  finally  poured  into  jars  (dolia 
olearia),  which  had  been  previously  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  seasoned,  and  glazed  with  wax  or  gum 
to  prevent  absorption,  the  lids  (opercula)  were 
carefully  secured,  and  they  were  then  delivered  to 
the  overseer  (custos)  by  whom  they  were  stored 
up  in  the  vault  reserved  for  their  reception  (cella 
olearia). 
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After  a  moderate  force  had  been  applied  to  the 
press,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  oil  had  flowed 
forth,  the  bruised  cake  (sampsa)  was  taken  out  of 
the  bags,  mixed  with  a  little  salt,  replaced  and 
subjected  to  the  action  of  the  press  a  second,  and 
again  a  third  time.  The  oil  first  obtained  (oleum 
primae  pressurae)  was  the  finest,  and  in  proportion 
as  additional  force  was  applied  by  the  press-men 
(factores,  torcularii),  the  quality  became  gradually 
worse  (longe  melioris  saporis  quod  minore  vi  preli 
quasi  lixivium  defluxerii).  Hence,  the  product  of 
each  pressing  was  kept  distinct,  the  marketable 
value  of  each  being  very  different  (plurimum  refert 
non  miscere  iterationes  multoque  minus  tertiationem 
cum  prima  pressura).  The  lowest  quality  of  all 
(oleum  cibarium)  was  made  from  olives  which  had 
been  partially  damaged  by  vermin,  or  which  had 
fallen  from  the  trees  in  bad  weather  into  the  mud, 
so  that  it  became  necessary  to  wash  them  in  warm 
water  before  they  could  be  used. 

The  quantity  of  fruit  thrown  at  one  time  into  the 
press  varied  from  120  to  160  modii,  according  to 
the  capacity  of  the  vessels :  this  quantity  was  termed 
Foetus,  the  amount  of  oil  obtained  from  one  factus 
was  called  Hostus,  but  these  words  are  not  unfre- 
quently  confounded.  (Cat.  R.  R.  7,  64,  65,  66  ; 
Van-.  R.  R.  i.  24,  55  ;  Columell.  xii.  52  ;  Plin. 
H.  N.  xv.  3,  6,  7  ;  Geopon.  ix.  17.)       [W.  K.] 

OLIGA'RCHIA  (6\iyapxi*),  the  government 
of  a  few,  is  a  term,  the  application  of  which  by 
writers  on  political  science  is  less  wide  than  its 
etymological  signification  might  have  warranted. 
(See  Polyb.  vi.  4  ;  Arist.  Pol.  iv.  3,  from  whom 
we  learn  that  some  writers  used  Oligaxchia  as  a 
generic  name,  including  Aristocratia  as  one  of  its 
species.)  It  is  shown  elsewhere  [Aristocratia] 
under  what  conditions  the  limitation  of  political 
power  to  a  portion  of  the  community  was  regarded 
as  a  proper  and  regular  constitution  (hptfii  tro\iTeia, 
Arist.  Pol.  iii.  4,  iv.  2.)  The  term  Oliyarclda  was 
applied  to  that  perversion  (irapeicGao'ts)  of  an.4ra- 
tocratia  into  which  the  latter  passed,  when,  owing 
to  the  rise  of  the  demus  [Democratia],  and  the 
vanishing  of  those  substantial  grounds  of  pre-emi- 
nence which  rendered  an  Aristocratia  not  unjust, 
the  rule  of  the  dominant  portion  of  the  community 
ceased  to  be  the  exponent  of  the  general  interests 
of  the  state,  and  became  the  ascendancy  of  a  fac- 
tion, whose  efforts  were  directed  chiefly  towards 
their  own  aggrandisement  and  the  maintenance  of 
their  own  power  and  privileges  (Arist  I.e.  Eth. 
Nicom.  viiL  12  ;  Polyb.  vi.  8.  §  4).  The  pre- 
servation of  power  under  such  circumstances  of 
course  depended  chiefly  upon  the  possession  of 
superior  wealth  and  the  other  appliances  of  wealth 
which  were  its  concomitants.  Thus  it  came  to  be 
regarded  as  essentially  characteristic  of  an  oligar- 
chy, that  the  main  distinction  between  the  dominant 
faction  and  the  subject  portion  of  the  community 
was  the  possession  of  greater  wealth  on  the  part  of 
the  former.  Hence  the  term  Oligarchia  would 
not  have  been  applied,  if  a  small  section  of  the 
community,  consisting  of  poor  persons,  by  any 
means  got  the  reins  of  go>  eminent  into  their  hands. 
(Arist.  Pol.  iv.  3,  bypos  jueV  effriv  Stop  ol  i\el)Qt- 
poi  KvpioL  Sxriv,  6\iyapxia  Se  '6rav  ol  irKovaioi. 
A  little  further  on  he  says :  6\eyapxtcu  $1  orav 
ol  Tr\o6o~ioi  leal  evyevetTTepot,  oklyol  fores,  ulipioi 
TTjs  apxys  &aiv.  Comp.  iv.  6  ;  Plat,  de  Rep.  viii. 
pp.  550,  c.  553,  a.)  The  case  of  the  wealthy  portion 
being  also  the  more  numerous  would  be  a  very 
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rare  exception.  Their  dominion,  of  course,  would 
not  be  an  oligarchy  ;  but  neither  would  it  be  a 
democracy  (Arist.  Pol.  iv.  3).  When  an  aristo- 
cracy passed  in  the  natural  development  of  society 
into  an  oligarchy,  the  oligarchs  would,  of  course, 
be  high  born  as  well  as  rich.  But  high  birth  was 
not  an  essential  condition.  It  very  commonly  hap- 
pened that  the  oligarchs  were  themselves  only  a  sec- 
tion of  the  old  nobility,  having  excluded  the  poorer 
members  of  their  order  from  the  possession  of  power. 
Aristotle  {Pol.  iv.  5)  distinguishes  various  spe- 
cies of  oligarchy :  • —  1.  Where  a  certain  large 
amount  of  property  is  the  only  requisite  for  being 
a  member  of  the  ruling  class  :  2.  Where  the  pro- 
perty qualification  is  not  large,  but  the  members 
of  the  government  themselves  supply  any  vacancies 
that  may  occur  in  their  ranks  by  electing  others  to 
fill  them :  3.  Where  the  son  succeeds  to  the  power 
of  his  father :  4.  Where,  besides  this  being  the 
case,  the  rulers  govern  according  to  no  fixed  laws, 
but  arbitrarily.  (Comp.  Plat.  Polit.  pp.  301,  302.) 
The  first  kind,  especially  when  the  Ti/iij^a  was 
not  extravagantly  high,  so  that  a  considerable 
number  shared  political  power,  though  only  a  few 
of  them  might  be  eligible  to  the  highest  offices, 
*vas  sometimes  called  TifiOKparla  (Arist.  Eth.  Nic. 
viii.  12  ;  Xenophon,  Mem.  iv.  6.  §  12,  uses  the 
term  n\ovroKparia  ;  Plato,  deRep.  viii.  p.  547,  d., 
uses  the  term  Tifj.oKparla  in  a  different  sense). 
It  approximates  closely  to  the  iro\iTefa,  and  hence 
Aristotle  (Pol.  iv.  11)  calls  it  o\iyap%la  TroXiTwfi. 
Elsewhere  (Eth.  Nic.  I.  c.)  he  identifies  it  with 
the  ivo\iTzla. 

These  general  divisions  of  course  admitted  of 
various  modifications  ;  and  the  distribution  of  the 
functions  of  government  might  be  such  as  to  create 
an  oligarchy  within  an  oligarchy.  To  this  species 
of  oligarchy,  the  name  Swaffrela  was  sometimes 
applied.  (Arist.  Pol.  v.  2.  5  ;  Thuc.  iii.  62,  iv. 
78  ;  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4.  §  46.) 

The  term  Aristocratia  is  not  unfrequently  ap- 
plied to  what  the  more  careful  distinctions  of  the 
writers  on  political  science  would  term  Oligarchial. 
(Comp.  Thuc.  iii.  82  ;  Xen.  Hetten.  v.  2.  §  7  ; 
Aristoph.  Av.  125.) 

Besides  the  authorities  quoted  above,  the  reader 
may  consult  Wachsmuth,  Hellenisclie  Altertlmms- 
kunde,  §§  36,  44,  47,  63,  64  ;  Hermann,  Lehrbuch 
der  GriecJi.  Staatsalterthumer,  §§  58—61  ;  Thirl- 
wall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  ch.  10.  [C.  P.  M.] 

OLLA,  ant.  AULA  (Plaut.  Aulul.  passim), 
dim.  OLLULA  (Aegjjs ;  xiTPos>  X^TPat  dim. 
X"rpls),  a  vessel  of  any  material,  round  and  plain, 
and  having  a  wide  mouth  ;  a  pot ;  a  jar. 

Besides  being  made  of  earthenware  (Antiphanes 
op.  Athen.  x.  70  ;  birTpaKlvri,  testacea)  and  bronze 
(X<*\/c^,  aenea,  Aesop.  Fall.  329  ;  Cato,  de  Re  Rust. 
81  ;  aenum,  Ovid.  Met.  vii.  318—321  ;  K4Sr)s 
XiiAkeos,  Herod,  i.  48),  the  ancients  also  made 
these  vessels  of  different  kinds  of  stone,  which 
were  turned  upon  the  lathe.  At  Pleurs,  a  village 
near  Chiavenna  to  the  north  of  the  Lake  of  Como, 
the  manufacture  of  vessels  from  the  potstone  found 
in  a  neighbouring  mountain  is  still  carried  on,  and 
has  probably  existed  there  from  the  time  of  Pliny, 
who  makes  express  mention  of  it  (H.  N.  xxxvi. 
22.  s.  44).  Some  of  these  vessels  are  nearly  two 
feet  in  diameter,  and,  being  adapted  to  bear  the 
fire,  are  used  for  cooking.  (Oculis  observare  ollam 
putiis,  ne  aduratur,  Varro,  op.  Nan.  Marcell.  p.  543. 
ed.  Merceri ;  Festus,  s.v.  Aulas.) 
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The  preceding  woodcut  is  taken  from  a  vase  in 
the  British  Museum,  which  was  found  at  Canino 
in  Etruria.  The  painting  upon  it  represents  the 
story  of  Medea  boiling  an  old  ram  with  a  view  to 
persuade  the  daughters  of  Pelias  to  put  him  to 
death.  (Ovid,  Met.  vii.  318—321  ;  Hygin.  Fab. 
24.)  The  pot  has  a  round  bottom,  and  is  supported 
by  a  tripod  under  which  is  a  large  fire.  The  ram, 
restored  to  youth,  is  just  in  the  act  of  leaping  out 
of  the  pot.  Instead  of  being  supported  by  a  sepa- 
rate tripod,  the  vessel  was  sometimes  made  with 
the  feet  all  in  one  piece,  and  it  was  then  called  in 
Greek  Tplirovs  [Tripos],  xx,TPffwovs  (Hes.  Op.  et 
Dies,  748  ;  Schol.  in  Soph.  Aj.  1405),  and  irvplir- 
raTTjs. 

Besides  being  placed  upon  the  fire  in  order  to 
boil  water  or  cook  victuals,  the  ancients  used  pots 
to  carry  fire,  just  as  is  now  done  by  the  modern 
inhabitants  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  Sicily.  (Xen. 
Hellen.  iv.  5.  §  4.)  They  also  UBed  small  pots  con- 
taining fire  and  pitch  to  annoy  the  enemy  in  sieges 
by  throwing  them  from  slings  and  military  engines. 

Ollae  were  also  used  to  hold  solids  and  keep 
them  in  store,  while  amphorae  rendered  the  same 
service  in  regard  to  liquids.  [Amphora.]  Thus 
grapes  were  kept  in  jars  as  at  present.  (Columell. 
R.  R.  xii.  43.)  Although  pots  were  commonly  made 
solely  with  a  view  to  utility,  and  were  therefore 
destitute  of  ornament  and  without  handles,  yet 
they  were  sometimes  made  with  two  handles 
(Sioyroi)  like  amphorae  ;  and,  when  they  were  well 
turned  upon  the  wheel,  well  baked,  smooth  and 
neat,  and  so  large  as  to  hold  six  congii  (=4^  gal- 
lons nearly),  they  were,  as  we  learn  from  Plato 
(Hipp.Maj.  pp.  153,154,  ed.  Heindorf),  considered 
very  beautiful. 

Pots  were  used,  as  with  us,  in  gardening.  (Cato, 
de  Re  Rust.  51.)  The  custom  of  placing  flower- 
pots in  windows  is  mentioned  by  Martial  (xi.  1 9. 
1,  2).  A  flower-pot,  about  six  inches  high  and 
suited  to  this  application,  was  found  among  the 
ruins  of  Aldborough,  the  ancient  Isurium,  and  is 
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preserved  by  A.  Lawson  Esq.,  the  owner  of  that 
place. 

Another  very  remarkable  use  of  these  vessels  of 
earthenware  among  the  Greeks  was  to  put  infants 
into  them  to  be  exposed  (Apistoph.  Ran.  1188  ; 
Schol.  ad  he.  ;  Moeris,  s.  v.  'EyKVTpurptbs),  or  to 
be  carried  anywhere.  (Aristoph.  Thesm.  512 — 
616  ;  Schol.  ad  loc.)  Hence  the  exposure  of  chil- 
dren was  called  4yxvrpifav  (Hesych.  s.  v.),  and 
the  miserable  women  who  practised  it  iyxvrpiff- 
rptai.     (Suidas,  s.  v.) 

In  monumental  inscriptions  the  term  olla  is  fre- 
quently applied  to  the  pots  which  were  used  to  re- 
ceive the  ashes  of  the  slaves  or  inferior  members  of 
a  family,  and  which  were  either  exposed  to  view 
in  the  niches  of  the  columbarium,  or  immured 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  the  lid  only.  Some 
good  specimens  of  cinerary  ollae  are  preserved  in 
the  British  Museum  in  a  small  apartment  so  con- 
structed as  to  exhibit  accurately  the  manner  of 
arranging  them.  (See  above,  p.  561  ;  and  nume- 
rous plates  in  Bartoli's  Antichi  Sepolcri.) 

The  lid  of  the  olla  was  called  £ir/0i)/ia  and 
operculum.  It  generally  corresponded  in  the  ma- 
terial and  the  style  of  ornament  with  the  olla  itself. 
(Herod,  i.  48  ;  Col.  1.  c.)  [J.  Y.] 

OLY'MPIA  (b\6)ima),  usually  called  the 
Olympic  games,  the  greatest  of  the  national  fes- 
tivals of  the  Greeks.  It  was  celebrated  pt  Olym- 
pia  in  Elis,  the  name  given  to  a  small  plain  to  the 
west  of  Pisa,  which  was  bounded  on  the  north  and 
north-east  by  the  mountains  Cronius  and  Olympus, 
on  the  south  by  the  river  Alpheus,  and  on  the 
west  by  the  Cladeus,  which  flows  into  the  Alpheus. 
Olympia  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  town,  but 
rather  a  collection  of  temples  and  public  buildings, 
the  description  of  which  does  not  come  within  the 
plan  of  this  work. 

The  origin  of  the  Olympic  Games  is  buried  in 
obscurity.  The  legends  of  the  Elean  priests  attri- 
buted the  institution  of  the  festival  to  the  Idaean 
Heracles,  and  referred  it  to  the  time  of  Cronos.  Ac- 
cording to  their  account,  Rhea  committed  her  new- 
born Zeus  to  the  Idaean  Dactyli,  also  called  Cure- 
tes,  of  whom  five  brothers,  Heracles,  Paeonaeus, 
Epimedes,  Iasius,  and  Idas,  came  from  Ida  in 
Crete,  to  Olympia,  where  a  temple  had  been  erected 
to  Cronos  by  the  men  of  the  golden  age ;  and 
Heracles  the  eldest  conquered  his  brothers  in  a 
foot-race,  and  was  crowned  with  the  wild  olive- 
tree.  Heracles  hereupon  established  a  contest, 
which  was  to  be  celebrated  every  five  years,  be- 
cause he  and  his  brothers  were  five  in  number. 
(Paus.  v.  7.  §  4.)  Fifty  years  after  Deucalion's  flood 
they  said  that  Clymenus,  the  son  of  Cardis,  a  de- 
scendant of  the  Idaean  Heracles,  came  from  Crete, 
and  celebrated  the  festival  j  but  that  Endymion, 
the  son  of  Aethlius,  deprived  Clymenus  of  the 
sovereignty,  and  offered  the  kingdom  as  a  prize  to 
his  sons  in  the  foot-race  ;  that  a  generation  after 
Endymion  the  festival  was  celebrated  by  Pelops  to 
the  honour  of  the  Olympian  Zeus  ;  that  when  the 
sons  of  Pelops  were  scattered  through  Pelopon- 
nesus, Amythaon,  the  Bon  of  Cretheus  and  a  rela- 
tion of  Endymion,  celebrated  it ;  that  to  him  suc- 
ceeded Pelias  and  Neleus  in  conjunction,  then 
Augeas,  and  at  last  Heracles,  the  son  of  Amphi- 
tryon, after  the  taking  of  Elis.  AfterwardB  Oxy- 
lus  is  mentioned  as  presiding  over  the  games,  and 
then  they  are  said  to,  have  been  discontinued  till 
their  revival  by  Iphitus.  (Paus.  v.  8.  §  1, 2.)  Most 
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ancient  writers,  however,  attribute  the  institution 
of  the  games  to  Heracles,  the  son  of  Amphitryon 
(Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  2  ;  Diod.  iv.  14  ;  compare  Strabo, 
viii.  p.  355),  while  others  represent  Atreus  as  their 
founder.  (Veil.  Pat.  i.  8  ;  Hermann,  Pol.  Ant.  § 
23.  n.  10.) 

Strabo  (viii. pp.  354, 355)  rejects  all  these  legends, 
and  says  that  the  festival  was  first  instituted  after 
the  return  of  the  Heraclidae  to  the  Peloponnesus 
by  the  Aetolians,  who  united  themselves  with  the 
Eleans.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  credit  is  to  be 
given  to  the  ancient  traditions  respecting  the  in- 
stitution of  the  festival  ;  but  they  appear  to  show 
that  religious  festivals  had  been  celebrated  at 
Olympia  from  the  earliest  times,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  that  the  Peloponnesians  and  the  other 
Greeks  would  have  attached  such  importance  to 
this  festival,  unless  Olympia  had  long  been  re- 
garded as  a  hallowed  site.  The  first  historical  fact 
connected  with  the  Olympian  Games  is  their  re- 
vival by  Iphitus,  king  of  Elis,  who  is  said  to  have 
accomplishecTTt  with  the  assistance  of  Lycurgus, 
the  Spartan  lawgiver,  and  Cleosthenes  of  Pisa  ;  and 
the  names  of  Iphitus  and  Lycurgus  were  inscribed 
on  a  disc  in  commemoration  of  the  event ;  which  disc 
Pausanias  saw  in  the  temple  of  Hera  at  Olympia. 
(Paus.  v.  4.  §  4,  v.  20.  §  1 ;  Plut.  Lye.  1. 23.)  It  would 
appear  from  this  tradition,  as  Thirlwall  {Hist,  of 
Greece,  ii.  p.  386)  has  remarked,  that  Sparta  con- 
curred with  the  two  states  most  interested  in  the 
establishment  of  the  festival,  and  mainly  contri- 
buted to  procure  the  consent  of  the  other  Pelopon- 
nesians. The  celebration  of  the  festival  may  have 
been  discontinued  in  consequence  of  the  troubles 
consequent  upon  the  Dorian  invasion,  and  we  are 
told  that  Iphitus  was  commanded  by  the  Delphic 
oracle  to  revive  it  as  a  remedy  for  intestine  com- 
motions and  for  pestilence,  with  which  Greece  was 
then  afflicted.  Iphitus  thereupon  induced  the 
Eleans  to  sacrifice  to  Heracles,  whom  they  had 
formerly  regarded  as  an  enemy,  and  from  this  time 
the  games  were  regularly  celebrated.  (Paus.  I.  e.) 
Different  dates  are  assigned  to  Iphitus  by  ancient 
writers,  some  placing  his  revival  of  the  Olympiad 
at  b.  c.  884,  and  others,  as  Callimachus,  at  B.  c. 
828.  (Clinton,  Fast.  Hell.  p.  409.  t.)  The  interval 
of  four  years  between  each  celebration  of  the 
festival  was  called  an  Olympiad  ;  but  the  Olym- 
piads were  not  employed  as  a  chronological  aera 
till  the  victory  of  Coroebus  in  the  foot-race  b.  c. 
776.  [Olympias.] 

The  most  important  point  in  the  renewal  of  the 
festival  by  Iphitus  was  the  establishment  of  the 
iK*xapla,  or  sacred  armistice,  the  formula  for  pro- 
claiming which  was  inscribed  in  a  circle  on  the 
disc  mentioned  above.  The  proclamation  was 
made  by  peace-heralds  (<rirovb'o(p6poi)i  first  in  Elis 
and  afterwards  in  the  other  parts  of  Greece  ;  it  put 
a  stop  to  all  warfare  for  the  month  in  which  the 
games  were  celebrated,  and  which  was  called 
Upofirivia.  The  territory  of  Elis  itself  was  con- 
sidered especially  sacred  during  its  continuance, 
and  no  armed  force  could  enter  it  without  incur- 
ring the  guilt  of  sacrilege.  When  the  Spartans  on 
one  occasion  sent  forces  against  the  fortress  Phyr- 
cum  and  Lepreum  during  the  existence  of  the 
Olympic  truce  (£v  reus  '0\v/j.TrtaKa?s  o"irov3a7s), 
they  were  fined  by  the  Eleans,  according  to  the 
Olympic  law,  2000  minae,  being  two  for  each 
Hoplite.  (Thucyd.  v.  49.)  The  Eleans,  however, 
pretended  not  only  that  their  lands  were  inviolable 
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during  the  existence  of  the  trace,  but  that  by  the 
original  agreement  with  the  other  states  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus their  lands  were  made  sacred  for  ever, 
and  were  never  to  be  attacked  by  any  hostile  force 
(Strabo,  viii.  p.  358)  ;  and  they  further  stated  that 
the  first  violation  of  their  territory  was  made  by 
Pheidon  of  Argos.  But  the  Eleans  themselves  did 
not  abstain  from  arms,  and  it  is  not  probable  that 
such  a  privilege  would  have  existed  without  im- 
posing on  them  the  corresponding  duty  of  refrain- 
ing from  attacking  the  territory  of  their  neighbours. 
The  later  Greeks  do  not  appear  to  have  admitted 
this  claim  of  the  Eleans,  as  we  find  many  cases  in 
which  their  country  was  made  the  scene  of  war. 
(Xen.  Hell.  iii.  2.  §  23,  &c.,  vii.  4,  &c.) 

The  Olympic  festival  was  probably  confined  at 
first  to  the  Peloponnesians  ;  but  as  its  celebrity 
extended,  the  other  Greeks  took  part  in  it,  till  at 
length  it  became  a  festival  for  the  whole  nation. 
No  one  was  allowed  to  contend  in  the  games  but 
persons  of  pure  Hellenic  blood :  barbarians  might 
be  spectators,  but  slaves  were  entirely  excluded. 
All  persons  who  had  been  branded  by  their  own 
states  with  Atimia,  or  had  been  guilty  of  any 
offence  against  the  divine  laws  were  not  permitted 
to  contend.  (Compare  Demosth.  c.  Aristocrat,  pp. 
631, 632.)  When  the  Hellenic  race  had  been  ex- 
tended by  colonies  to  Asia,  Africa,  and  other  parts 
of  Europe,  persons  contended  in  the  games  from 
very  distant  places  ;  and  in  later  times  a  greater 
number  of  conquerors  came  from  the  colonies  than 
from  the  mother  country.  After  the  conquest  of 
Greece  by  the  Romans,  the  latter  were  allowed  to 
take  part  in  the  games.  The  emperors  Tiberius 
and  Nero  were  both  conquerors,  and  Pausanias 
(v.  20.  §  4)  speaks  of  a  Roman  senator  who  gained 
the  victory.  During  the  freedom  of  Greece,  even 
Greeks  were  sometimes  excluded,  when  they  had 
been  guilty  of  a  crime  which  appeared  to  the  Eleans 
to  deserve  this  punishment.  The  horses  of  Hieron 
of  Syracuse  were  excluded  from  the  chariot-race 
through  the  influence  of  Themistocles,  because  he 
had  not  taken  part  with  the  other  Greeks  against 
the  Persians.  (Plut.  Them.  25  j  Aelian,  V.  H.  ix. 
5.)  All  the  Lacedaemonians  were  excluded  in  the 
90th  Olympiad,  because  they  had  not  paid  the  fine 
for  violating  the  Elean  territory,  as  mentioned  above 
(Thuc.  v.  49,  50  ;  Paus.  iii.  8.  §  2)  j  and  similar 
cases  of  exclusion  are  mentioned  by  the  ancient 
writers. 

No  women  were  allowed  to  be  present  or  even 
to  cross  the  Alpheus  during  the  celebration  of  the 
games  under  penalty  of  being  hurled  down  from 
the  Typaean  rock.  Only  one  instance  is  recorded 
of  a  woman  having  ventured  to  be  present,  and  she, 
although  detected,  was  pardoned  in  consideration 
of  her  father,  brothers,  and  son  having  been  victors 
in  the  games.  (Paus.  v.  6.  §5*  ;  Ael.  V.H.tl.  1.) 
An  exception  was  made  to  this  law  in  favour  of 
the  priestess  of  Demeter  Chamyne,  who  sat  on  an 
altar  of  white  marble  opposite  to  the  Hellanodicae. 
(Paus.  vi.  20.  §  6  ;    compare   Suet.  A^.   c.  12.) 

*  It  would  appear  from  another  passage  of  Pau- 
sanias that  virgins  were  allowed  to  be  present, 
though  married  women  were  not  (ira/rfei'ouj  Se 
owe  etjryouai  Seaawflai,  vi.  20.  §  6)  ;  but  this 
statement  is  opposed  to  all  others  on  the  subject, 
and  the  reading  of  the  passage  seems  to  be  doubt- 
ful. (See  Valckenaer,  ad  Theocr.  Adon.  pp.  196, 
197) 
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Women  were,  however,  allowed  to  send  chariots  to 
the  races  ;  and  the  first  woman,  whose  horses  won 
the  prize,  was  Cynisca,  the  daughter  of  Archida- 
mus,  and  sister  of  Agesilaus.  (Paus.  iii.  8.  §  1.) 
The  number  of  spectators  at  the  festival  was  very 
great  j  and  these  were  drawn  together  not  merely 
by  the  desire  of  seeing  the  games,  but  partly 
through  the  opportunity  it  afforded  them  of  carry- 
ing on  commercial  transactions  with  persons  from 
distant  places  (Veil.  i.  8  ;  mercatus  Olympiacus, 
Justin,  xiii.  5),  as  is  the  case  with  the  Mohammedan 
festivals  at  Mecca  and  Medina.  Many  of  the  per- 
sons present  were  also  deputies  (j&ewpoi)  sent  to 
represent  the  various  states  of  Greece  ;  and  we  find 
that  these  embassies  vied  with  one  another  in  the 
number  of  their  offerings,  and  the  splendour  of 
their  general  appearance,  in  order  to  support  the 
honour  of  their  native  cities.  The  most  illustrious 
citizens  of  a  state  were  frequently  sent  as  &eapoi. 
(Thuc.  vi.  16 ;  Andoc.  c.  Ale.  pp.  126, 127.  Reiske.) 

The  Olympic  festival  was  a  Pentaeteris  (irevrae- 
TTjpls),  that  is,  according  to  the  ancient  mode  of 
reckoning,  a  space  of  four  years  elapsed  between 
each  festival,  in  the  same  way  as  there  was  only  a 
space  of  two  years  between  a  rpierTipls.  According 
to  the  Scholiast  on  Pindar  (ad  Ol.  iii.  35,  Bockh), 
the  Olympic  festival  was  celebrated  at  an  interval 
sometimes  of  49,  sometimes  of  50  months  ;  in  the 
former  case  in  the  month  of  Apollonius,  in  the 
latter  in  that  of  Parthenius.  This  statement  has 
given  rise  to  much  difference  of  opinion  from  the 
time  of  J.  Scaliger  ;  but  the  explanation  of  Bockh 
in  his  commentary  on  Pindar  is  the  most  satisfac- 
tory, that  the  festival  was  celebrated  on  the  first 
full  moon  after  the  summer  solstice,  which  some- 
times fell  in  the  month  of  Apollonius,  and  some- 
times in  Parthenius,  both  of  which  he  considers  to 
be  the  names  of  Elean  or  Olympian  months :  con- 
sequently the  festival  was  usually  celebrated  in  the 
Attic  month  of  Hecatombaeon.  It  lasted,  after  all 
the  contests  had  been  introduced,  five  days,  from 
the  11th  to  the  15th  days  of  the  month  inclusive. 
(Schol.  ad  Find.  Ol.  v.  6.)  The  fourth  day  of  the 
festival  was  the  14th  of  the  month,  which  was  the 
day  of  the  full-moon  and  which  divided  the  month 
into  two  equal  parts  (5txo'/«J,'ts  h"hva>  Pind.  Ol.  iii. 
19  ;  Schol.  ad  loc.). 

The  festival  was  under  the  immediate  superin- 
tendence of  the  Olympian  Zeus,  whose  temple  at 
Olympia,  adorned  with  the  statue  of  the  god  made 
by  Phidias,  was  one  of  the  most  splendid  works  of 
Grecian  art.  (Paus.  v.  10,  &c.)  There  were  also 
temples  and  altars  to  most  of  the  other  gods.  The 
festival  itself  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
games  or  contests  {kykv  '0\vpvmaic6s,  atSKav 
cfyuAAcu,  Kpifris  a46\mv,  reOfibs  ae6\uv,  vtKatpo- 
plai),  and  the  festive  rites  (koprfi)  connected  with 
the  sacrifices,  with  the  processions  and  with  the 
public  banquets  in  honour  of  the  conquerors.  Thus 
Pausanias  distinguishes  between  the  two  parts  of 
the  festival,  when  he  speaks  of  tov  ayuva  iv 
'0\Vftfrla  navfiyvplv  re  '0\vp.vmK'{\v  (v.  4.  §  4). 
The  conquerors  in  the  games,  and  private  indivi- 
duals, as  well  as  the  theori  or  deputies  from  the 
various  states,  offered  sacrifices  to  the  different 
gods  ;  but  the  chief  sacrifices  were  offered  by  the 
Eleans  in  the  name  of  the  Elean  state.  The  order 
in  which  the  Eleans  offered  their  sacrifices  to  the 
different  gods  is  given  in  a  passage  of  Pausanias 
(v.  14.  §  5).  There  has  been  considerable  dispute 
among  modern  writers,  whether  the  sacrifices  were 
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offered  by  the  Eleans  and  the  Theori  at  the  com- 
mencement or  at  the  termination  of  the  contests ; 
our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  enter  into  the  contro- 
versy, but  it  appears  most  probable  that  certain 
sacrifices  were  offered  by  the  Eleans  as  introductory 
to  the  games,  but  that  the  majority  were  not  offered 
till  the  conclusion,  when  the  flesh  of  the  victims 
was  required  for  the  public  banquets  given  to  the 
victors.     > 

The  contests  consisted  of  various  trials  of  strength 
and  skill,  which  were  increased  in  number  from 
time  to  time.  There  were  in  all  twenty-four  con- 
tests, eighteen  in  which  men  took  part,  and  six  in 
which  boys  engaged,  though  they  were  never  all 
exhibited  at  one  festival,  since  some  were  abolished 
almost  immediately  after  their  institution,  and 
others  after  they  had  been  in  use  only  a  short  time. 
We  Bubjoin  a  list  of  these  from  Pausanias  (v.  8. 
§  2,  3,  9.  §  1, 2  ;  compare  Plut.  Symp.  v.  2),  with 
the  date  of  the  introduction  of  each,  commencing 
from  the  Olympiad  of  Coroebus : — 1.  The  foot-race 
(Sp6iios),  which  was  the  only  contest  during  the 
first  13  Olympiads.  2.  The  SiavKbs,  or  foot-race,  in 
which  the  stadium  was  traversed  twice,  first  intro- 
duced in  01. 14.  3.  The  $6\txos,  a  still  longer  foot- 
race than  the  Siav\os,  introduced  in  01.  IS.*  For 
a  more  particular  account  of  the  SlavXos  and  S6\i- 
Xos  see  Stadium.  4.  Wrestling  (ird\T))  [Lucta], 
and  5.  The  Pentathlum  (ji£vtoS\ov),  which  consisted 
of  five  exercises  [Pentathium],  both  introduced 
in  01. 18.  6.  Boxing  (irvypJi),  introduced  in  01. 23. 
[Pugilatus.]  7.  The  chariot-race,  with  four  full- 
grown  horses  (Ymrai]/  TeAefay  dpSfios,  8,pfia)s  intro- 
duced in  01.  25.  8.  The  Pancratium  (TrayKpirtov) 
[Pancratium],  and  9.  The  horse-race  (2ir7ros 
K€\j|s),  both  introduced  in  01.  33.  10  and  11. 
The  foot-race  and  wrestling  for  boys,  both  intro- 
duced in  01.  37.  12.  The  Pentathlum  for  boys, 
introduced  in  01.  38,  but  immediately  afterwards 
abolished.  13.  Boxing  for  boys,  introduced  in  01. 
41.  14.  The  foot-race,  in  which  men  ran  with  the 
equipments  of  heavy-armed  soldiers  (raw  ivKiruv 
Sp6i±os),  introduced  in  01.  65,  on  account  of  its 
training  men  for  actual  service  in  war.  15.  The 
chariot-race  with  mules  (hrfivn),  introduced  in  01. 
70  ;  and  16.  The  horse-race  with  mares  (/caAirij), 
described  by  Pausanias  (v.  9.  §  1,  2),  introduced 
in  01.  71,  both  of  which  were  abolished  in  01.  84. 

17.  The  chariot-race  with  two  full-grown  horses 
(Xiriruv  re\eiuv  Gwwpi's),  introduced   in  01.  93. 

18,  19.  The  contest  of  heralds  (Wjpu/tes)  and 
trumpeters  (<rahiriyKTal)9  introduced  in  01.  96. 
(African,  ap.  Euseb.  xpov.  I.  'EAA.  oA.  p.  41  ; 
Paus.  v.  22.  §  1  ;  compare  Cic.  ad  Earn,  v.  12.) 
20.  The  chariot-race  with  four  foals  (vdhxev 
&pfUHriv\  introduced  in  01. 99.  21.  The  chariot- 
race  with  two  foals  (irdi^^v  ffvvtopls),  introduced 
in  01.  128.  22.  The  horse-race  with  foals  (irtDAos 
KeA7)s),  introduced  in  01. 131.     23.  The  Pancra- 


*  Some  words  appear  to  have  dropped  out  of  the 
passage  of  Pausanias.  In  every  other  case  he 
mentions  the  name  of  the  first  conqueror  in  each 
new  contest,  but  never  the  name  of  the  conqueror 
in  the  same  contest  in  the  following  01.  In  this 
passage,  however,  after  giving  the  name  of  the  first 
conqueror  in  the  Diaulos,  he  adds,  tj?  8£  e|$}s 
AicavBos.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  must 
be  the  name  of  the  conqueror  in  the  Dolichos  ; 
which  is  also  expressly  stated  by  Africanus  (apud 
Eus.  xpov  L  'EAA.  oA.  p.  39). 
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tium  for  boys,  introduced  in  01.  -45.  24.  There 
was  also  a  horse-race  (Xinros  k4\t]$')  in  which  boys, 
rode  (Paus.vi.  2.  §  4,  12.  §  1,  13.  §  6),  but  we 
do  not  know  the  time  of  its  introduction.  Of  these 
contests,  the  greater  number  were  in  existence  in 
the  heroic  age,  but  the  following  were  introduced 
for  the  first  time  by  the  Eleans : — all  the  contests 
in  which  boys  took  part,  the  foot-race  of  Hoplites, 
the  races  in  which  foals  were  employed,  the  chariot- 
race  in  which  mules  were  used,  and  the  horse-race 
with  mares  (icd\Tni).  The  contests  of  heralds  and 
trumpeters  were  also  probably  introduced  after  the 
heroic  age. 

Pausanias  (v.  9.  §  3)  says  that  up  to  the  77th 
Olympiad,  all  the  contests  took  place  in  one  day; 
but  as  it  was  found  impossible  in  that  Olympiad  to 
finish  them  all  in  so  short  a  time,  a  new  arrange- 
ment was  made.  The  number  of  days  in  the  whole 
festival,  which  were  henceforth  devoted  to  the 
games,  and  the  order  in  which  they  were  cele- 
brated, has  been  a  subject  of  much  dispute  among 
modern  writers,  and  in  many  particulars  can  be 
only  matter  of  conjecture.  The  following  arrange- 
ment is  proposed  by  Krause  (Olympia,  p.  106)  :  — 
On  the  first  day,  the  initiatory  sacrifices  were 
offered,  and  all  the  competitors  classed  and  arranged 
by  the  judges.  On  the  same  day,  the  contest 
between  the  trumpeters  took  place ;  and  to  this 
succeeded  on  the  same  day  and  the  next  the 
contests  of  the  boys,  somewhat  in  the  following 
order: — the  Foot-Race,  Wrestling,  Boxing,  the 
Pentathlum,  the  Pancratium,  and  lastly,  the  Horse- 
Race.  On  the  third  day,  which  appears  to  have 
been  the  principal  one,  the  contests  of  the  men  took 
place,  somewhat  in  the  following  order: — the  simple 
Foot-Race,  the  Diaulos,  the  Dolichos,  Wrestling, 
Boxing,  the  Pancratium,  and  the  Race  of  Hoplites. 
On  the  fourth  day  the  Pentathlum,  either  before  or 
after  the  Chariot  and  Horse-Races,  which  were 
celebrated  on  this  day.  On  the  same  day  or  on 
the  fifth,  the  contests  of  the  Heralds  may  have 
taken  place.  The  fifth  day  appears  to  have  been 
devoted  to  processions  and  sacrifices,  and  to  the 
banquets  given  by  the  Eleans  to  the  conquerors  in 
the  Games. 

The  judges  in  the  Olympic  Games,  called  Hel- 
lanodicae  ('EAAtwoSf/cou),  were  appointed  by  the 
Eleans,  who  had  the  regulation  of  the  whole  festi- 
val. It  appears  to  have  been  originally  under  ths 
superintendence  of  Pisa,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  Olympia  was  situated,  and  accordingly  we 
find  in  the  ancient  legends  the  names  of  Oenomaus, 
Pelops,  and  Augeas  as  presidents  of  the  Games. 
But  after  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Do- 
rians on  the  return  of  the  Heraclidae,  the  Aetolians, 
who  had  been  of  great  assistance  to  the  Heraclidae, 
settled  in  Elis,  and  from  this  time  the  Aetolian 
Eleans  obtained  the  regulation  of  the  festival,  and 
appointed  the  presiding  officers.  (Strabo,  viii.  pp. 
357,  358.)  Pisa,  however,  did  not  quietly  re- 
linquish its  claim  to  the  superintendence  of  the 
festival,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  at  first  it  had 
an  equal  share  with  the  Eleans  in  its  administra- 
tion. The  Eleans  themselves  only  reckoned  three 
festivals  in  which  they  had  not  had  the  presidency, 
namely,  the  8th,  in  which  Pheidon  and  the  Piseans 
obtained  it ;  the  34th,  which  was  celebrated  under 
the  superintendence  of  Pantaleon,  king  of  Pisa ; 
and  the  104th,  celebrated  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  Piseans  and  Arcadians.  These  Olym- 
piads the  Eleans  called  woAufMrinSes,  as  celf- 
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brated  contrary  to  law.     (Paus.  vi.  22.  §  2,  4. 

§2.) 

The  Hellanodicae  were  chosen  by  lot  from  the 
whole  body  of  the  Eleans.  Pausanias  (v.  9.  §  4,  5) 
has  given  an  account  of  their  numbers  at  different 
periods  ;  but  the  commencement  of  the  passage 
is  unfortunately  corrupt.  At  first,  he  says,  there 
were  only  two  judges  chosen  from  all  the  Eleans, 
but  that  in  the  25th  01.  (76th  01.  ?)  nine  Hel- 
lanodicae were  appointed,  three  of  whom  had  the 
superintendence  of  the  horse-races,  three  of  the 
Pentathlum,  and  three  of  the  other  contests.  Two 
Olympiads  after,  a  tenth  judge  was  added.  In 
the  103rd  01.  the  number  was  increased  to  12,  as 
at  that  time  there  were  12  Elean  Phylae,  and  a 
judge  was  chosen  from  each  tribe  ;  but  as  the 
Eleans  afterwards  lost  part  of  their  lands  in  war 
with  the  Arcadians,  the  number  of  Phylae  was  re- 
duced to  eight  in  the  104th  01.,  and  accordingly 
there  were  then  only  eight  Hellanodicae.  But  in 
the  108th  01.  the  number  of  Hellanodicae  was  in- 
creased to  10,  and  remained  the  same  to  the  time 
of  Pausanias.  (l'aus.  I.e.) 

The  Hellanodicae  were  instructed  for  ten  months 
before  the  festival  by  certain  of  the  Elean  magis- 
trates, called  Nofw<pi\cuces,  in  a  building  devoted  to 
the  purpose  near  the  market-place,  which  was  called 
'EMavoSmudv.  (Paus.  vi.  24.  §  3.)  Their  office 
probably  only  lasted  for  one  festival.  They  had 
to  see  that  all  the  laws  relating  to  the  games  were 
observed  by  the  competitors  and  others,  to  deter- 
mine the  prizes,  and  to  give  them  to  the  con- 
querors. An  appeal  lay  from  their  decision  to  the 
Elean  senate.  (Paus.  vi.  3.  §  3.)  Their  office  was 
considered  most  honourable.  They  wore  a  purple 
robe  (noptpvpls),  and  had  in  the  Stadium  special 
seats  appropriated  to  them.  (Paus.  vi.  20.  §  5,  6, 
7 ;  Bekker,  Anecd.  p.  249.  4.)  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Hellanodicae  was  a  certain  number  of 
&\vrai  with  an  a\vrdpxys  at  their  head,  who 
formed  a  kind  of  police,  and  carried  into  execution 
the  commands  of  the  Hellanodicae.  (Lucian,  Herm. 
c.  40.  vol.  i.  p.  738,  Reitz  ;  Etym.  Mag.  p.  72. 
13.)  There  were  also  various  other  minor  officers 
under  the  control  of  the  Hellanodicae. 

All  free  Greeks  were  allowed  to  contend  in  the 
games,  who  had  complied  with  the  rules  prescribed 
to  candidates.  The  equestrian  contests  were  neces- 
sarily confined  to  the  wealthy  ;  but  the  poorest 
citizens  could  contend  in  the  athletic  contests,  of 
which  Pausanias  (vi.  10.  §  1)  mentions  an  exam- 
ple. This,  however,  was  far  from  degrading  the 
games  in  public  opinion  ;  and  some  of  the  noblest 
as  well  as  meanest  citizens  of  the  state  took  part 
in  these  contests.  The  owners  of  the  chariots  and 
horses  were  not  obb'ged  to  contend  in  person  ;  and 
the  wealthy  vied  with  one  another  in  the  number 
and  magnificence  of  the  chariots  and  horses  which 
they  sent  to  the  games.  Alcibiades  sent  seven 
chariots  to  one  festival,  a  greater  number  than  had 
ever  been  entered  by  a  private  person  (Thuc.  vi. 
16),  and  the  Greek  kings  in  Sicily,  Macedon,  and 
other  parts  of  the  Hellenic  world  contended  with 
one  another  for  the  prize  in  the  equestrian  contests. 

All  persons,  who  were  about  to  contend,  had  to 
prove  to  the  Hellanodicae  that  they  were  freemen, 
of  pure  Hellenic  blood,  had  not  been  branded  with 
Atimia,  nor  guilty  of  any  sacrilegious  act.  They 
farther  had  to  prove  that  they  had  undergone  the 
preparatory  training  (Trpoyv/xydtrfiard)  for  ten 
months  previously,  and  the  truth  of  this  they  were 
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obliged  to  swear  to  in  the  BovXevrfoiov  at 
Olympia  before  the  statue  of  Zeus  "Opiaos.  The 
fathers,  brothers,  and  gymnastic  teachers  of  the 
competitors,  as  well  as  the  competitors  themselves, 
had  also  to  swear  that  they  would  be  guilty  of  no 
crime  (KaicovpyTina)  in  reference  to  the  contests. 
(Paus.  v.  24.  §  2.)  All  competitors  were  obliged, 
thirty  days  previous  to  the  festival,  to  undergo 
certain  exercises  in  the  Gymnasium  at  Elis,  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Hellanodicae.  (Paus. 
vi.  26.  §  1—3,  24.  §  1.)  The  different  contests, 
and  the  order  in  which  they  would  follow  one 
another,  were  written  by  the  Hellanodicae  upon  a 
tablet  (AeuKoyia)  exposed  to  public  view.  (Com- 
pare Dion  Cass,  lxxix.  10.) 

The  competitors  took  their  places  by  lot,  and 
were  of  course  differently  arranged  according  to  the 
different  contests  in  which  they  were  to  be  engaged. 
The  herald  then  proclaimed  the  name  and  country 
of  each  competitor.  (Compare  Plato,  Leg.  viii.  p. 
833.)  When  they  were  all  ready  to  begin  the 
contest,  the  judges  exhorted  them  to  acquit  them- 
selves nobly,  and  then  gave  the  signal  to  com- 
mence. Any  one  detected  in  bribing  a  competitor 
to  give  the  victory  to  his  antagonist  was  heavily 
fined  ;  the  practice  appears  to  have  been  not  un- 
common from  the  many  instances  recorded  by  Pau- 
sanias (v.  21). 

The  only  prize  given  to  the  conqueror  was  a 
garland  of  wild  olive  (koVipos),  which  according  to 
the  Elean  legends  was  the  prize  originally  insti- 
tuted by  the  Idaean  Heracles.  (Paus.  v.  7.  §  4.) 
But  according  to  Phlegon's  account  (Ilepl  tuv 
'0\vpirlan>,  p.  140),  the  olive  crown  was  not  given 
as  a  prize  upon  the  revival  of  the  games  by  Iphitus, 
and  was  first  bestowed  in  the  seventh  Olympiad 
with  the  approbation  of  the  oracle  at  Delphi.  This 
garland  was  cut  from  a  sacred  olive  tree,  called 
4\ala  Ka\XiffT4(pavos9  which  grew  in  the  sacred 
grove  of  Altis  in  Olympia,  near  the  altars  of  Aphro- 
dite and  the  Hours.  (Paus.  v.  IS.  §  3.)  Heracles 
is  said  to  have  brought  it  from  the  country  of  the 
Hyperboreans,  and  to  have  planted  it  himself  in 
the  Altis.  (Pind.  01.  iii.  14  ;  Muller,  Dor.  ii.  12. 
§  3.)  A  boy,  both  of  whose  parents  were  still 
alive  (a/jupiBaK^s  irois)  cut  it  with  a  golden  sickle 
(Xpvaqi  Speirdc^j).  The  victor  was  originally 
crowned  upon  a  tripod  covered  over  with  bronze 
(rplirovs  4irlxa\Kos),  but  afterwards,  and  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias,  upon  a  table  made  of  ivory  and 
gold.  (Paus.  v.  12.  §  3,  20.  §  1,  2.)  Palm 
branches,  the  common  tokens  of  victory  on  other 
occasions,  were  placed  in  their  hands.  The  name 
of  the  victor,  and  that  of  his  father  and  of  his 
country,  were  then  proclaimed  by  a  herald  before 
the  representatives  of  assembled  Greece.  The 
festival  ended  with  processions  and  sacrifices,  and 
with  a  public  banquet  given  by  the  Eleans  to  the 
conquerors  in  the  Prytaneum.  (Paus.  v.  IS.  §  8.) 

The  most  powerful  states  considered  an  Olympic 
victory,  gained  by  one  of  their  citizens,  to  confer 
honour  upon  the  state  to  which  he  belonged  ;  and 
a  conqueror  usually  had  immunities  and  privileges 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  gratitude  of  his  fellow- 
citizens.  The  Eleans  allowed  his  statue  to  be 
placed  in  the  Altis,  or  sacred  grove  of  Zeus,  which 
was  adorned  with  numerous  such  statues  erected 
by  the  conquerors  or  their  families,  or  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  states  of  which  they  were  citizens. 
On  his  return  home,  the  victor  entered  the  city  in 
a  triumphal  procession,  in  which  his  praises  were 
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celebrated  frequently  in  the  loftiest  strains  of 
poetry.     (Compare  Athletae,  p.  167.) 

Sometimes  the  victory  was  obtained  without  a 
contest,  in  which  case  it  was  said  to  be  okowt(. 
This  happened  either  when  the  antagonist,  who 
was  assigned,  neglected  to  come  or  came  too  late, 
or  when  an  Athletes  had  obtained  such  celebrity 
by  former  conquests  or  possessed  such  strength  and 
skill  that  no  one  dared  to  oppose  him.  (Paua.  vi. 
7.  §  2.)  When  one  state  conferred  a  crown  upon 
another  state,  a  proclamation  to  this  effect  was  fre- 
quently made  at  the  great  national  festivals  of  the 
Greeks.     (Demosth.  de  Cor.  p.  265.) 

As  persons  from  all  parts  of  the  Hellenic  world 
were  assembled  together  at  the  Olympic  Games,  it 
was  the  best  opportunity  which  the  artist  and  the 
writer  possessed  of  making  their  works  known.  In 
fact,  it  answered  to  some  extent  the  same  purpose 
as  the  press  does  in  modern  times.  Before  the  in- 
vention of  printing,  the  reading  of  an  author's 
works  to  as  large  an  assembly  as  could  be  obtained, 
was  one  of  the  easiest  and  surest  modes  of  publish- 
ing them  ;  and  this  was  a  favourite  practice  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  Accordingly,  we  find  many 
instances  of  literary  works  thus  published  at  the 
Olympic  festival.  Herodotus  is  said  to  have  read 
his  history  at  this  festival ;  but  though  there  are 
some  reasons  for  doubting  the  correctness  of  this 
statement,  there  are  numerous  other  writers  who 
thus  published  their  works,  as  the  sophist  Hippias, 
Prodicus  of  Ceos,  Anaximenes,  the  orator  Lysias, 
Dion  Chrysostom,  &c.  (Compare  Lucian,  Herod. 
c.  3,  4.  vol.  i.  p.  834,  Reitz.)  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  these  recitations  were  not  contests,  and 
that  they  formed  properly  no  part  of  the  festival. 
In  the  same  way  painters  and  other  artists  ex- 
hibited their  works  at  Olympia.  (Lucian,  I.  c.) 

The  Olympic  Games  continued  to  be  celebrated 
with  much  splendour  under  the  Roman  emperors, 
by  many  of  whom  great  privileges  were  awarded 
to  the  conquerors.  [Athletae,  p.  1 67.]  In  the 
sixteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Theodosius,  A.  D.  394 
(01. 293),  the  Olympic  festival  was  for  ever  abo- 
lished j  but  we  have  no  account  of  the  names  of 
the  victois  from  01.  249. 

Our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  enter  into  the 
question  of  the  influence  of  the  Olympic  Games 
upon  the  national  character  j  but  the  reader  will 
find  some  useful  remarks  on  this  subject  in  Tliirl- 
wall's  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  390,  &c. 

There  were  many  ancient  works  on  the  subject 
of  the  Olympic  Games  and  the  conquerors  therein. 
One  of  the  chief  sources  from  which  the  writers 
obtained  their  materials,  must  have  been  the  re- 
gisters of  conquerors  in  the  games,  which  were  dili- 
gently preserved  by  the  Eleans.  ('HAeiW  is  robs 
'OAu/HriociVas  ypApnaTa,  Paus.  iii.  21.  §  1,  v.  21. 
§  5,  vi.  2.  §  1  ;  T&  'H\ei«v  ypdfifiara  apxcua,  v. 
4.  §  4.)  One  of  the  most  ancient  works  on  this  sub- 
ject was  by  the  Elean  Hippias,  a  contemporary  of 
Plato,  and  was  entitled  avaypcupi}  '0\vfnrtovtKu>v. 
(Plat.  Numa,  1.)  Aristotle  also  appears  to  have 
written  a  work  on  the  same  subject.  (Diog.  Laert, 
v.  26.)  There  was  a  work  by  Timaeus  of  Sicily, 
entitled  'OXvfnrioviKcu  fy  xpovitta  Trpa^idia,  and 
another  by  Eratosthenes  (born  b.  c.  275)  also  called 
'OAi/juiriovi/toi.  (Diog.  Laert.  viii.  51.)  The  Athe- 
nian Stesicleides  is  mentioned  as  the  author  of  an 
avaypaty)}  rwy  apxdvrav  Kal  '0\v/j,TrioviKwv  (Diog. 
Laert.  ii.  56),  and  Pliny  (H.  N.  viii.  34)  speaks 
of  Agriopas  as  a  writer  of  Olympionicae. 
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There  were  also  many  ancient  works  on  the 
Greek  festivals  in  general,  in  which  the  Olympic 
Games  were  of  course  treated  of.  Thus  the  work 
of  Dicaearchus  Ilepl  '\ydvuv  (Diog.  Laert.  v.  47), 
contained  a  division  entitled  6  'OKvinrut6s.  (Athen. 
xiv.  p.  620,  d.) 

One  of  the  most  important  works  on  the  Olym- 
pic Games  was  by  Phlegon  of  Tralles,  who  lived 
in  the  reign  of  Hadrian  ;  it  was  entitled  Tlepl  ruv 
30\vfnrioiv  or  'OXvtnriav  na\  'KpovtKwv  ^vvaywyj) 
was  comprised  in  16  books,  and  extended  from  the 
first  Olympiad  to  01.  229.  We  still  possess  two 
considerable  fragments  of  it  The  important  work 
of  Julius  Africanus,  'EXK'iji'iov  '0\v/j.Trtdoes  ewrb 
•njj  irpifrnjs,  &c,  is  preserved  to  us  by  Eusebius  ; 
it  comes  down  to  01. 249.  Dexippus  of  Athens,  in 
his  xP0VMh  'urropla,  carried  down  the  Olympic 
conquerors  to  01.  262. 

In  modern  works  much  useful  information  on 
the  Olympic  games  is  given  in  Corsini's  Dissert. 
Agonisticae,  and  in  Bo'ckh's  and  Dissen's  editions 
of  Pindar.  See  also  Meier's  article  on  the  Olym- 
pic Games,  and  Rathgeber's  articles  on  Olympia, 
Olympieion,  and  Olympischer  Jupiter  in  Ersch  and 
Gruber's  Encyclop'ddie  ;  Dissen,  Ueber  die  Anord- 
nung  der  Olympisclien  Spiele,  in  his  Kleine  Schriflen, 
p.  185  ;  and  Krause,  Olympia  oder  Darstellung  der1 
grossen  Olympisclien  Spiele,  Wien,  1838. 

In  course  of  time  festivals  were  established  in 
several  Greek  states  in  imitation  of  the  one  at 
Olympia,  to  which  the  same  name  was  given. 
Some  of  these  are  only  known  to  us  by  inscrip- 
tions and  coins ;  but  others,  as  the  Olympic  festi- 
val at  Antioch,  obtained  great  celebrity.  After 
these  Olympic  festivals  had  been  established  in 
several  places,  the  great  Olympic  festival  is  some- 
times designated  in  inscriptions  by  the  addition  of 
"  in  Pisa,"  eV  Tlit<rn.  (Compare  Bockh,  Inscr.  n. 
247.  pp.  361,  362.  n.  1068.  p.  564.)  We  subjoin 
from  Krause  an  alphabetical  list  of  these  smaller 
Olympic  festivals.     They  were  celebrated  at :  — 

Aegae  in  Macedonia.  This  festival  was  in  exist- 
ence in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  (Arrian, 
Anab.K.  11.) 

Alexandria.  (Grater,  Inscr.  p.  cccxiv.  n.  240.) 
In  later  times,  the  number  of  Alexandrian  con- 
querors in  the  great  Olympic  Games  was  greater 
than  from  any  other  state. 

Anazarbus  in  Cilicia.  This  festival  was  not  in- 
troduced till  a  late  period.  (Eckhel,  Doctr.  Num. 
iii.  p.  44.) 

Antioch  in  Syria.  This  festival  was  celebrated 
at  Daphne,  a  small  place,  40  stadia  from  Antioch, 
where  there  was  a  large  sacred  grove  watered  by 
many  fountains.  The  festival  was  originally  called 
Daphnea,  and  was  sacred  to  Apollo  and  Arte- 
mis (Strabo,  xvi.  p.  750;  Athen.  v.  p.  194),  but 
was  called  Olympia,  after  the  inhabitants  of  An- 
tioch had  purchased  from  the  Eleans,  in  a.  d.  44, 
the  privilege  of  celebrating  Olympic  games.  It 
was  not,  however,  regularly  celebrated  as  an  Olym- 
pic festival  till  the  time  of  the  emperor  Commodus. 
It  commenced  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  Hy- 
perberetaeus  (October),  with  which  the  year  of 
Antioch  began.  It  was  under  the  presidency  of 
an  Alytarches.  The  celebration  of  it  was  abo- 
lished by  Justin,  A.  D.  521.  The  writings  of  Li- 
banius,  and  of  Chrysostom,  the  Christian  Father, 
who  lived  many  years  at  Antioch,  gave  various 
particulars  respecting  this  festival 

Athens.    There  were  two  festivals  of  the  name 
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of  Olympia  celebrated  at  Athens,  one  of  which  was 
in  existence  ill  the  time  of  Pindar  (Pind.  Nem. 
ii.  23,  &c.  ;  Schol.  ad  foe),  who  celebrates  the 
1  ancestors  of  the  Athenian  Timodemus  as  conquerors 
in  it,  and  perhaps  much  earlier  (Schol.  ad  Thus.  i. 
-126).  It  was  celebrated  to  the  honour  of  Zeus,  in 
.  the  spring  between  .the  great  Dionysia  and  the 
Bendidia.  (Bockh,  Inner,  pp.  53,  250—252.) 
The  other  Olympic  festival  at  Athens  was  insti- 
tuted by  Hadrian  a.  d.  131  ;  from  which  time  a 
new  Olympic  aera  commenced.  (Corsini,  Font.  Alt. 
vol.  ii.  pp.  105,  110,  &c.  ;  Spartian.  Hadr.  13.) 
[Olyihpias.] 

Attalia  in   Pamphylia.      This  .festival  is  only 
known  to  us  by  coins.   (Rathgeber,  I.  c.  p.  326.) 
Cyzicus.  (Bockh,  Inscr.  n.  2810.) 
Cyrene.  (Bockh,  JBxplicat.  Pind.  p.  328.) 
Dium  in  Macedonia.     These  games  were  insti- 
tuted by  Archelaus,  and  lasted  nine  days,  corre- 
sponding to  the  number  of  the  nine  Muses.     They 
were  celebrated  with  great  splendour  by  Philip  II. 
and  Alexander  the  Great.    (Diodor.  xvii.  16;  Dion 
Chrysost.    vol.  i.   p.   73,    Reiske  ;    Suidas,   s.  v. 

EpJiesus.  This  festival  appears  by  inscriptions, 
in  which  it  is  sometimes  called  'ASpiava  'OAu/xma 
■iv  'E<p4<Ty,  to  have  been  instituted  by  Hadrian. 
(Bockh,  Inscr.  n.  2810  ;  compare  n.  2987,  3000.) 
Mis.  Besides  the  great  Olympic  Games,  there 
appear  to  have  been  smaller  ones  celebrated  yearly. 
(Anecdot.  Gr.  ed.  Siebenk.  p.  95.) 

Magnesia  .in  Lydia.  (Rathgeber,  I.  c.  pp.  326, 
327.) 
Neapolis.  (Corsini,  Diss.  Agon.  iv.  14.  p.  103.) 
Nicaea  in  Bithynia.  (Eustath.  adDionys.  Perieg. 
pp.  172,  173,  in  Geogr.  Min.  ed.  Bernhardy.) 

Nicopolis  in  Epeirus.  Augustus,  after  the  con- 
quest of  Antony,  off  Actium,  founded  Nicopolis, 
and  instituted  games  to  be  celebrated  every  five 
years  (&7(W  irevTeTTjptKds)  in  commemoration  of 
his  victory.  These  games  are  sometimes  called 
Olympic,  but  more  frequently  bear  the  name  of 
Actia.  They  were  sacred  to  Apollo,  and  were 
under  the  care  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  (Strabo, 
vii.  p.  325.)     [Actia.] 

Olympus  in  Thessaly,  on  the  mountain  of  that 
name.  (Schol.  ad  ApoU.  Rhod.  Argonaut,  i.  599.) 

Pergamos  in  Mysia.  (Bb'ckh,  Inscr.  n.  2810  ; 
Mionnet,  ii.  610.  n.  626.) 
Side  in  Pamphylia.  (Rathgeber,  p.  129.) 
Smyrni.  Pausanias  (vi.  14.  §  1)  mentions  an 
Agon  of  the  Smyrnaeans,  which  Corsini  (Diss. 
Agon.  i.  12.  p.  20)  supposes  to  be  an  Olympic 
festival.  The  Marmor  Oxoniense  expressly  men- 
tions Olympia  at  Smyrna,  and  they  also  occur  in 
inscriptions..  (Gruter,  Inscr.  p.  314.  1  ;  Bockh, 
Inscr.  ad  n.  1 720.) 

Tarsus  in  Cilicia.  This  festival  is  only  known 
to  us  by  coins.    (Krause,  p.  228.) 

Tegea  in  Arcadia.    (Bockh,  Inscr.  n.  1513.  p. 
700.) 
Thessahnica  in  Macedonia.    (Krause,  p.  230.) 
Thyatira  in  Lydia.    (Rathgeber,  p.  328.) 
Tralles  in  Lydia.    (Krause,  p.  233.) 
Tyrus  in  Phoenicia.    (Rathgeber,  p.  328.) 
OLY'MPIAS  ('OA.u/tim£s),  the  most  celebrated 
chronological   aera  among  the   Greeks,  was   the 
period  of  four  years,  which  elapsed  between  each 
celebration  of  the  Olympic  Games.    The  Olympiads 
began  to  be  reckoned  from  the  victory  of  Coroebus 
in  the  foot-race,  which  happened  in  the  year  B.  c. 
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776.  (Paus.  v.  8.  §  3,  viii.  26.  §  3  ;  Strab.  viii. 
p.  355.)  Timaeus  of  Sicily,  however,  who  flourished 
b.  c.  264,  was  the  first  writer  who  regularly  ar- 
ranged events  according  to  the  conquerors  in  each 
Olympiad,  with  which  aera  he  compared  the  years 
of  the  Attic  Archons,  the  Spartan  Ephors,  and  that 
of  the  Argive  priestesses.  (Polyb.  xii.  12.  §  1.)  His 
practice  of  recording  events  by  Olympiads  was  fol- 
lowed by  Polybius,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Dionyaius  of 
Halicarnassus,  and  sometimes  by  Pausanias,  Aelian, 
.Diogenes  Laertius,  Arrian,  &c.  It  is  twice  adopted 
by  Thucydides  (iii.  8,  v.  49)  and  Xenophon  (Hell. 
i.  2.  §  1,  ii.  3.  §  1 ).  The  names  of  the  conquerors 
in  the  foot-race  were  only  used  to  designate  the 
Olympiad,  not  the  conquerors  in  the  other  contests. 
Thucydides  (11.  cc),  however,  designates  two 
Olympiads  by  the  name  of  the  conquerors  in  the 
Pancratium  ;  but  this  appears  only  to  have  been 
done  on  account  of  the  celebrity  of  these  victors, 
both  of  whom  conquered  twice  in  the  Pancratium. 
Other  writers,  however,  adhere  so  strictly  to  the 
practice  of  designating  the  Olympiad  only  by  the 
conqueror  in  the  foot-race,  that  even  when  the 
same  person  had  obtained  the  prize  in  other  con- 
tests as  well  as  in  the  foot-race,  they  only  mention 
the  latter.  Thus  Diodorus  (xi.  70)  and  Pausanias 
(iv.  24.  §  2)  only  record  the  conquest  of  Xenophon 
of  Corinth  in  the  foot-race,  although  he  had  also 
conquered  at  the  same  festival  in  the  Pentathlum. 
The  writers,  who  make  use  of  the  aeras  of  the 
Olympiads,  usually  give  the  number  of  the  Olym- 
piad (the  first  corresponding  to  B.  c.  776),  and  then 
the  name  of  the  conqueror  in  the  foot-race.  Some 
writers  also  speak  of  events  as  happening  in  the 
first,  second,  third,  or  fourth  year,  as  the  case  may 
be,  of  a  certain  Olympiad  ;  but  others  do  not  give 
the  separate  years  of  each  Olympiad.  The  rules 
for  converting  Olympiads  into  the  year  B.  c,  and 
vice  versa,  are  given  under  Chronologia,  p.  281 ; 
but  as  this  is  troublesome,  we  subjoin  for  the  use 
of  the  student  a  list  of  the  Olympiads  with  the  years 
of  the  Christian  aera  corresponding  to  them  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Olympiads  to  A.  D.  301.  To 
save  space  the  separate  years  of  each  Olympiad, 
with  the  corresponding  years  B.  c,  are  only  given 
from  the  47th  to  the  126th  Olympiad,  as  this  is  the 
most  important  period  of  Grecian  history  ;  in  the 
other  Olympiads  the  first  year  only  is  given.  In 
consulting  the  following  table  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  Olympic  Games  were  celebrated 
about  Midsummer  [Olympia],  and  that  the  Attic 
year  commenced  at  about  the  same  time.  If, 
therefore,  an  event  happened  in  the  second  half  of 
the  Attic  year,  the  year  b.  c.  must  be  reduced  by  1. 
Thus  Socrates  was  put  to  death  in  the  1st  year  of 
the  95th  Olympiad,  which  corresponds  in  the  fol- 
lowing table  to  b.  c.  400  ;  but  as  his  d'eath  hap- 
pened in  Thargelion,  the  1 1th  month  of  the  Attic 
year,  the  year  b.  c.  must  be  reduced  by  1,  which 
gives  us  B.  c.  399,  the  true  date  of  his  death. 
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01 

B.C. 

01 

B.C. 

01 

776. 

1. 

1. 

736. 

11. 

1. 

696. 

21. 

1. 

772. 

2. 

1. 

732. 

12. 

1. 

6!»2. 

22. 

1. 

768. 

3- 

1. 

728. 

13. 

1. 

688. 

23. 

1. 

764. 

4. 

1. 

724. 

14. 

1. 

684: 

24. 

1. 

760. 

5. 

1. 

720. 

15. 

1. 

680. 

25. 

1. 

756. 

6. 

1. 

716. 

16. 

1. 

676. 

26. 

1. 

752. 

7. 

1. 

712. 

17. 

1. 

672. 

27. 

1. 

748. 

8. 

1. 

708. 

18. 

1. 

668. 

28. 

1. 

744. 

9. 

1. 

704. 

19. 

1. 

664. 

29. 

1. 

740. 

10. 

1. 

700. 

20. 

3b 

I. 

.660. 

30. 

1. 

834 
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01. 

B.C. 

OL 

B.C. 

01. 

B.C. 

01 

B.C. 

01 

B.C. 

01. 

31.     1. 

538. 

3. 

468. 

78.     1. 

398. 

3. 

328. 

113. 

1. 

216. 

141.     1. 

32.     1. 

537. 

4. 

467. 

2. 

397. 

4. 

327. 

2. 

212. 

142.    1. 

33.     1. 

536. 

61. 

1. 

466. 

3. 

396. 

96. 

1. 

326. 

3. 

208. 

143.     1. 

34.     1. 

535. 

2. 

465. 

4. 

395. 

2. 

325. 

4. 

204. 

144.     1. 

35.     1. 

534. 

3. 

464. 

79.     1. 

394. 

3. 

324. 

114. 

1. 

200. 

145.     1. 

36.     1. 

533. 

4. 

463. 

2. 

393. 

4. 

323. 

2. 

196. 

146.    1. 

37.     1. 

532. 

62. 

1. 

462. 

3. 

392. 

97. 

1. 

322. 

3. 

192. 

147.    1 

38.     1. 

531. 

2. 

461. 

4. 

391. 

2. 

321. 

4. 

188. 

148.    1. 

39.     1. 

530. 

3. 

460. 

80.     1. 

390. 

3. 

320. 

115. 

1. 

184. 

149.     1. 

40.     1. 

529. 

4. 

459. 

2. 

389. 

4. 

319. 

2. 

180. 

150.     1. 

41.     1. 

528. 

63. 

1. 

458. 

3. 

388. 

98. 

1. 

318. 

3. 

176. 

151.     1. 

42.     1. 

527. 

2. 

457. 

4. 

387. 

2. 

317. 

4. 

172. 

152.    1. 

43.     1. 

526. 

3. 

456. 

81.     1. 

386. 

3. 

316. 

116. 

1. 

168. 

153.    1. 

44.     1. 

525. 

4. 

455. 

2. 

385. 

4. 

315. 

2. 

164. 

154.     1. 

45.     1. 

524. 

64. 

1. 

454. 

3. 

384. 

99. 

1. 

314. 

3. 

160. 

155.    1. 

46.     1. 

523. 

2. 

453. 

4. 

383. 

2. 

313. 

4. 

156. 

156.    1. 

47.     1. 

522. 

3. 

452. 

82.     1. 

382. 

3. 

312. 

117. 

1. 

152. 

157.     1. 

2. 

521. 

4. 

451. 

2. 

381. 

4. 

311. 

2. 

148. 

158.    1. 

3. 

520. 

65. 

1. 

450. 

3. 

380. 

100. 

1. 

310. 

3. 

144. 

159.    1. 

4. 

519. 

2. 

449. 

4. 

379. 

2. 

309. 

4. 

140. 

160.     1. 

48.     1. 

518. 

3. 

448. 

83.     1. 

378. 

3. 

308. 

118. 

1. 

136. 

161.     1. 

2. 

517. 

4. 

447. 

2. 

377. 

4. 

307. 

2. 

132. 

162.    1. 

3. 

516. 

66. 

1. 

446. 

3. 

376. 

101. 

1. 

306. 

3. 

128. 

163.    1. 

4. 

515. 

2. 

445. 

4. 

375. 

2. 

305. 

4. 

124. 

164.     1. 

49.     1. 

514. 

3. 

444. 

84.     1. 

374. 

3. 

304. 

119. 

1. 

120. 

165.    1. 

2. 

513. 

4. 

443. 

2. 

373. 

4. 

303. 

2. 

116. 

166.     1. 

3. 

512. 

67. 

1. 

442. 

3. 

372. 

102. 

1. 

302. 

3. 

112. 

167.     1. 

4. 

511. 

2. 

441. 

4. 

371. 

2. 

301. 

4. 

108. 

168.    1. 

60.     1. 

510. 

3. 

440. 

85.     1. 

370. 

3. 

300. 

120. 

1. 

104. 

169.    1. 

2. 

509. 

4. 

439. 

2. 

369. 

4. 

299. 

2. 

100. 

170.    1. 

3. 

508. 

68. 

1. 

438. 

3. 

368. 

103. 

1. 

298. 

3. 

96. 

171.    1. 

4. 

507. 

2. 

437. 

4. 

367. 

2. 

297. 

4. 

92. 

172.    1. 

51.     1. 

506. 

3. 

436. 

86.     1. 

366. 

3. 

296. 

121. 

1. 

88. 

173.    1. 

2. 

505. 

4. 

435. 

2. 

365. 

4. 

295. 

2. 

84. 

174.    1. 

3. 

504. 

69. 

1. 

434. 

3. 

364. 

104. 

1. 

294. 

3. 

80. 

175.    1 

4. 

503. 

2. 

433. 

4. 

363. 

2. 

293. 

4. 

76. 

176.    1. 

52.     1. 

502. 

3. 

432. 

87.     1. 

362. 

3. 

292. 

122. 

1. 

72. 

177.    1. 

2. 

501. 

4. 

431. 

2. 

361. 

4. 

291. 

2. 

68. 

178.    1. 

3. 

500. 

70. 

1. 

430. 

3. 

360. 

105. 

1. 

290. 

3. 

64. 

179.    1. 

4. 

499. 

2. 

429. 

4. 

359. 

2. 

289. 

4. 

60. 

180.    1. 

53.     1. 

498. 

3. 

428. 

88.     1. 

358. 

3. 

288. 

123. 

1. 

56. 

181.    1. 

2. 

497. 

4. 

427. 

2. 

357. 

4. 

287. 

2. 

52. 

182.    1. 

3. 

496. 

71. 

1. 

426. 

3. 

356. 

106. 

1. 

286. 

3. 

48. 

183.    1. 

4. 

495. 

2. 

425. 

4. 

355. 

2. 

285. 

4. 

44. 

184.    1. 

54.     1. 

494. 

3. 

424. 

89.     1. 

354. 

3. 

284. 

124. 

1. 

40. 

185.    1. 

2. 

493. 

4. 

423. 

2. 

353. 

4. 

283. 

2. 

36. 

186.    1. 

3. 

492. 

72. 

1. 

422. 

3. 

352. 

107. 

1. 

282. 

3. 

32. 

187.    1. 

4. 

491. 

2. 

421. 

4. 

351. 

2. 

281. 

4. 

28. 

188.    1. 

55.     1. 

490. 

3. 

420. 

90.     1. 

350. 

3. 

280. 

125. 

1. 

24. 

189.    1. 

2. 

489. 

4. 

419. 

2. 

349. 

4. 

279. 

2. 

20. 

190.    1. 

3. 

488. 

73. 

1. 

418. 

3. 

348. 

108. 

1. 

278. 

3. 

16. 

191.    1. 

4. 

487. 

2. 

417. 

4. 

347. 

2. 

277. 

4. 

12. 

192.     1. 

56.     1. 

486. 

3. 

416. 

91.     1. 

346. 

3. 

276. 

126. 

1. 

8. 

193.    1. 

2. 

485. 

4. 

415. 

2. 

345. 

4. 

275. 

2. 

4. 

194.    1. 

3. 

484. 

74. 

1. 

414. 

3. 

344. 

109. 

1. 

274. 

3. 

4. 

483. 

2. 

413. 

4. 

343. 

2. 

273. 

4. 

A.  D. 

01. 

57.     1. 

482. 

3. 

412. 

92.     1. 

342. 

3. 

272. 

127. 

1. 

1. 

195.    1 

2. 

481. 

4. 

411. 

2. 

341. 

4. 

268. 

128. 

1. 

5. 

196.    1. 

3. 

480. 

75. 

1. 

410. 

3. 

340. 

110. 

1. 

264. 

129. 

1. 

9. 

197.    1. 

4. 

479. 

2. 

409.- 

4. 

339. 

2. 

260. 

130. 

1. 

13. 

198.    1 

58.     1. 

478. 

3. 

408. 

93.     1. 

338. 

3. 

256. 

131. 

1. 

17. 

199.     1 

2. 

477. 

4. 

407. 

2. 

337. 

4. 

252. 

132. 

1. 

21. 

200.    1 

3. 

476. 

76. 

1. 

406. 

3. 

336. 

111. 

1. 

248. 

133. 

1. 

25. 

201.    1 

4. 

475. 

2. 

405. 

4. 

335. 

2. 

244. 

134. 

1. 

29. 

202.    1 

59.     1. 

474. 

3. 

404. 

94.     1. 

334. 

3. 

240. 

135. 

1. 

33. 

203.    1 

2. 

473. 

4. 

403. 

2. 

333. 

4. 

236. 

136. 

1. 

37. 

204.    1 

3. 

472. 

77. 

1. 

402. 

3. 

332. 

112. 

1. 

232. 

137. 

1. 

41. 

205.    1 

4. 

471. 

2. 

401. 

4. 

331. 

2. 

228. 

138. 

1. 

45. 

206.    1 

60.     1. 

470. 

3. 

400. 

95.     1. 

330. 

3. 

224. 

139. 

1. 

49. 

207.    1 

2. 

469. 

4. 

399. 

2 

329. 

4. 

220. 

140. 

1. 

53. 

208     1 
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A.  D. 

0 

. 

A.  D. 

01 

A.  D. 

01. 

57. 

209. 

1. 

141. 

230. 

1. 

225. 

251.     1 

61. 

210. 

1. 

145. 

231. 

1. 

229. 

252.     1 

65. 

211. 

1. 

149. 

232. 

1. 

233. 

253.     1 

69. 

212. 

1. 

153. 

233. 

1. 

237. 

254.     1 

73. 

213 

1. 

157. 

234. 

1. 

241. 

255.     1 

77. 

214 

1. 

161. 

235. 

1. 

245. 

256.     1 

81. 

215. 

1. 

165. 

236. 

1. 

249. 

257.     1 

85. 

216. 

1. 

169. 

237. 

1. 

253. 

258.     1 

89. 

217. 

1. 

173. 

238. 

1. 

257. 

259.     1 

93. 

218. 

1. 

177. 

239. 

1. 

261. 

260.     1 

97. 

219. 

1. 

181. 

240. 

1. 

265. 

261.     1 

101. 

220. 
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Many  of  the  ancient  writers  did  not  consider 
history  to  begin  till  the  Olympiad  of  Coroebus,  and 
regarded  as  fabulous  the  events  said  to  have  oc- 
curred in  preceding  times.  (Censorinus,  De  Die 
Natal,  c.  21  ;  African,  ap-ud  Euseb.  Praep.  x.  10. 
p.  487,  d  ;  Clinton,  Fast.  Hell.  vol.  ii.  Introd.  p.  ii.) 
The  old  Olympiad  aera  appears  only  to  have 
been  used  by  writers,  and  especially  by  historians. 
It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  ever  adopted 
by  any  state  in  public  documents.  It  is  never 
found  on  any  coins,  and  scarcely  ever  on  inscrip- 
tions. There  are  only  two  inscriptions  published 
by  Bb'ckh  in  which  it  appears  to  be  used.  (Corp. 
Inscr.  n.  2682,  2999.)  A  new  Olympiad  aera, 
however,  came  into  use  under  the  Roman  emperors, 
which  is  found  in  inscriptions  and  was  used  in 
public  documents.  This  aera  begins  in  01. 227.  3. 
(a.  d.  131),  in  which  year  Hadrian  dedicated  the 
Olympieion  at  Athens  ;  and  accordingly  we  find 
01. 227.  3.  spoken  of  as  the  first  Olympiad,  01. 
228.  3.  (a.  d.  135)  as  the  second  Olympiad,  &c. 
(Bockh,  Corp.  Inscr.  n.  342,  446,  1345.) 

(Krause,  Olympia,  p.  60,  &c.  ;  Wurm  de  Pond., 
&c,  §  94,  &c.) 

ONYX.     [Scalptura.] 
OPA.     [Mbtopa.] 

OPA'LIA,  a  Roman  festival  in  honour  of  Opis, 
which  was  celebrated  on  the  14th  day  before  the 
Calends  of  January  (Dec.  19th),  being  the  third 
day  of  the  Saturnalia,  which  was  also  originally 
celebrated  on  the  same  day,  when  only  one  day 
was  devoted  to  the  latter  festival.  It  was  believed 
that  Opis  was  the  wife  of  Saturnus,  and  for  this 
reason  the  festivals  were  celebrated  at  the  same 
time.  (Macrob.  Sat.  i.  12  ;  Varr.  de  Ling.  Lot.  vi. 
22,  ed.  Miiller  ;  Festus,  s.  v.  Opalia.)  The  wor- 
shippers of  Opis  paid  their  vows  sitting,  and  touched 
the  earth  on  purpose,  of  which  she  was  the  god- 
dess. (Macrob.  I.  c.) 

O'PERIS  NOVI  NUNTIA'TIO  was  a  sum- 
mary remedy  provided  by  the  Edict  against  a  per- 
son who  was  making  an  Opus  Novum.  An  Opus 
Novum  consisted  in  either  adding  something  in  the 
way  of  building  (aedifieando)  or  taking  away  some- 
thing so  as  to  alter  the  appearance  of  a  thing 
(.fades  operis).  The  object  of  the  nuntiatio  was 
either  the  maintenance  of  a  right  ( jus),  or  to  pre- 
vent damage  (damnum),  or  to  protect  the  public 
interest  (publicum  jus).     The  owner  of  the  pro- 
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perty  which  was  threatened  with  damage  by  the 
Opus  Novum,  or  he  who  had  an  easement  (servitus) 
in  such  property,  had  the  Jus  nuntiandi  (Dig.  43. 
tit.  25).  Nuntiatio  consisted  in  protesting  against 
and  forbidding  the  progress  of  the  Opus  Novum,  on 
the  spot  where  the  work  was  proceeding  and  in 
the  presence  of  the  owner  or  of  some  person  who 
was  there  present  on  his  account.  The  Nuntiatio 
did  not  require  any  application  to  or  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  Praetor.  It  was  a  rule  of  law 
that  the  Nuntiatio  must  take  place  before  the 
work  was  completed :  after  it  was  completed,  the 
Operis  Novi  Nuntiatio  had  no  effect,  and  redress 
could  only  be  obtained  by  the  Interdict  Quod  vi 
aut  clam. 

If  the  Opus  Novum  consisted  in  building  on  the 
complainant's  ground,  or  inserting  or  causing  any 
thing  to  project  into  his  premises,  it  was  better  to 
apply  at  once  to  the  praetor,  or  to  prevent  it  per 
manum,  that  is,  as  it  is  explained  "  jactu  lapilli," 
which  was  a  symbol  of  the  use  of  force  for  self- 
protection. 

The  Edict  declared  that  after  a  Nuntiatio  no- 
thing should  be  done,  until  the  Nuntiatio  was  de- 
clared illegal  (nuntiatio  missa  or  remissajiat)  or  a 
security  (satisdatio  de  opere  restituendo)  was  given. 
If  the  person  to  whom  the  notice  was  given  per- 
severed, even  if  he  had  a  right  to  do  what  he  was 
doing  ;  yet  as  he  was  acting  against  the  praetor's 
edict,  he  might  be  compelled  to  undo  what  he  had 
done.  By  the  Nuntiatio,  the  parties  were  brought 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  praetor.  In  cases 
where  there  was  danger  from  the  interruption  of 
the  work,  or  the  person  who  was  making  the  Opus 
Novum  denied  the  right  of  the  nuntians,  he  was 
allowed  to  go  on  upon  giving  a  cautio  or  security 
for  demolition  or  restoration,  in  case  the  law  was 
against  him.  When  the  cautio  was  given  or  the 
nuntians  waived  it,  the  party  was  intitled  to  an 
interdictum  prohibitorium  for  his  protection  in  pro- 
secuting the  work. 

The  effect  of  the  nuntiatio  ceased,  when  the 
cautio  was  given  ;  when  the  nuntians  died  ;  when 
he  alienated  the  property  in  respect  of  which  he 
claimed  the  Jus  nuntiandi ;  or  when  the  praetor 
permitted  the  work  to  go  on  (operis  now  nuntia- 
tionem  ....  remeisserit,  Lex  Gall.  Cis.  x.  ;  Dig.  39. 
tit.  1.  s.  22,  ante  remissam  nuntiaiionem  ;  Dig.  39. 
tit.  1  ;  Mackeldey,  Lehrbuch,  &c,  12th  ed.  §  237, 
&c).  [G.  L.] 

OPI'MA  SPO'LIA.     [Spolia.] 

OPINATO'RES  were  officers  under  the  Ro- 
man emperors,  who  were  sent  into  the  provinces  to 
obtain  provisions  for  the  army.  The  provisions 
had  to  be  supplied  to  them  within  a  year.  The 
etymology  of  the  name  is  uncertain.  (Cod.  12.  tit 
38.  s.  11  ;  Cod.  Theod.  7.  tit.  4.  s.26  ;  11.  tit.  7. 
s.  16.) 

OPISTHODOMUS.     [Templum.] 

OPISTOGRAPHI.  [Liber.] 
_  OPSO'NIUM,  or  OBSO'NIUM  (ityoy,  dim. 
o\f/dpwv  ;  otfiiifiu,  Plut.  Sympos.  Prob.  iv.  1 ),  de- 
noted every  thing  which  was  eaten  with  bread. 
Among  the  ancients  loaves,  at  least  preparations 
of  corn  in  some  form  or  other,  constituted  the 
principal  substance  of  every  meal.  But  together 
with  this,  which  was  the  staff  of  their  life,  they 
partook  of  numerous  articles  of  diet  called  opsonia 
or  pulmentaria  (Cat.  de  Re  Must.  58  ;  Hor.  Sat.  ii. 
2.  20),  designed  also  to  give  nutriment,  but  still 
more  to  add  a  relish  to  their  food.  Some  of  these 
3h  2 
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articles  were  taken  from  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
but  were  much  more  pungent  and  savoury  than 
bread,  such  as  olives,  either  fresh  or  pickled, 
radishes,  and  sesamum.  (Plato,  de  Repvb.  ii.  p.  85, 
ed.  Bekker  ;  Xen.  Oecon.  viii.  9.)  Of  animal  food 
by  much  the  most  common  kind  was  fish,  whence 
the  terms  under  explanation  were  in  the  course  of 
time  used  in  a  confined  and  special  sense  to  denote 
fish  only,  but  fish  variously  prepared,  and  more 
especially  salt  fish,  which  was  most  extensively 
employed  to  give  a  relish  to  the  vegetable  diet 
either  at  breakfast  (Menander,  p.  70,  ed.  Meineke), 
or  at  the  principal  meal.  (Plaut.  Aultd.  ii.  6.  3.) 
For  the  same  reason  tyoQdyos  meant  a  gourmand 
or  epicure,  and  tyotpayia.  gluttony.  (Athen.  ix. 
24 — 37.)  In  maritime  cities  the  time  of  opening 
the  fish-market  was  signified  by  ringing  a  bell,  so 
that  all  might  have  an  equal  opportunity  for  the 
purchase  of  delicacies.  (Strab.  xiv.  1.  §  2]  ;  Plut. 
Sympos.  Prob.  p.  1 1 87,  ed.  Steph.) 

Of  the  different  parts  of  fishes  the  roe  was  the 
most  esteemed  for  this  purpose.  It  is  still  pre- 
pared from  the  fish  in  the  very  same  waters  adjoin- 
ing Myus  in  Ionia,  which  were  given  to  Themis- 
tocles  by  the  King  of  Persia.  (Thuc.  i.  138  ; 
Corn.  Nepos.  Them.  x.  3  ;  Diod.  xi.  57.)  A  jar 
was  found  at  Pompeii,  containing  caviare  made  from 
the  roe  of  the  tunny.  (Gell,  Pompeiana,  1832, 
vol.  i.  p.  178.) 

Some  of  the  principal  Tapixeieu,  or  establish- 
ments for  curing  fish,  were  on  the  southern  coast 
of  Spain  (Strab.  iii.  4)  :  but  the  Greeks  obtained 
their  chief  supply  from  the  Hellespont  (Hermippus 
ap.  Athen.  i.  49,  p.  27,  e)  ;  and  more  especially 
Byzantium  first  rose  into  importance  after  its 
establishment  by  the  Milesians  in  consequence  of 
the  active  prosecution  of  this  branch  of  industry. 
Of  all  seas  the  Euxine  was  accounted  by  the  an- 
cients the  most  abundant  in  fish,  and  the  catching 
of  them  was  aided  by  their  migratory  habits,  as  in 
the  autumn  they  passed  through  the  Bosporus 
towards  the  South,  and  in  spring  returned  to  the 
Euxine,  in  order  to  deposit  their  spawn  in  its  tri- 
butary rivers.  At  these  two  seasons  they  were 
caught  in  the  greatest  quantity,  and,  having  been 
cured,  were  shipped  in  Milesian  bottoms,  and  sent 
to  all  parts  of  Greece  and  the  Levant.  The  princi- 
pal ports  on  the  Euxine  engaged  in  this  traffic 
were  Sinope  and  Panticapaeum.  (Hegewisch,  Co- 
lonieen  der  Griechen,  p.  80.) 

Among  the  fish  used  for  curing  were  different 
kinds  of  sturgeon  (avraKaios,  Herod,  iv.  53  ; 
Schneider,  Eel.  Pliys.  i.  p.  65,  ii.  p.  48),  tunny 
(tncofiSpbs,  Hermippus,  I.  c.  ;  scomber;  irq\apbs, 
a  name  still  in  use  with  some  modification  among 
the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Phocaeans  at  Mar- 
seilles, Passow,  Handworterbuch,  s.  v.),  and  mullet. 
A  minute  discussion  of  their  qualities,  illustrated 
by  quotations,  may  be  seen  in  Athenaeus.  (iii.  84 
—93.) 

Plato  mentions  the  practice  of  salting  eggs, 
which  was  no  doubt  intended  to  convert  them  into 
a  kind  of  opsonium  (Symp.  p.  404,  ed.  Bekker). 
The  treatise  of  Apicius,  de  Opsoniis,  is  still  extant 
in  ten  books. 

The  Athenians  were  in  the  habit  of  going  to 
markets  (els  Tovtyov)  themselves  in  order  to  pur- 
chase their  opsonia  (btywvelv,  Theophrast.  Char. 
28  ;  opsonare).  [Maceli.um.]  But  the  opulent 
Romans  had  a  slave,  called  opsonator  (ty<livT]s\ 
ivhose  office  it  was  to  purchase  for  his  master.     It 
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was  his  duty,  by  learning  what  flavours  were  most 
acceptable  to  him,  by  observing  what  most  delighted 
his  eyes,  stimulated  his  appetite,  and  even  over- 
came his  nausea,  to  satisfy  as  much  as  possible  all 
the  cravings  of  a  luxurious  palate.  (Sen.  Epist.  47 ; 
compare  Hor.  Sat.  i.  2.  9,  ii.  7.  106  j  Plaut.  Me- 
naech.  ii.  2. 1,  Mil.  iii.  2.  73.)  We  may  also  infer, 
from  an  epigram  of  Martial  (xiv.  217),  that  there 
were  opsonatores,  or  purveyors,  who  furnished 
dinners  and  other  entertainments  at  so  much  per 
head,  according  to  the  means  and  wishes  of  their 
employers.  Spon  (Misc.  Enid.  Ant.  p.  214)  has 
published  two  inscriptions  from  monuments  raised 
to  the  memory  of  Romans  who  held  the  office  of 
purveyors  to  the  Imperial  family.  At  Athens  both 
the  sale  and  the  use  of  all  kinds  of  opsonia  were 
superintended  by  two  or  three  special  officers,  ap- 
pointed by  the  senate,  and  called  btyov6fL0i.  (Athen. 
vi.  12.)  [J.  Y.] 

O'PTIO.     f  Exercitus,  p.  506,  a.] 

OPTIMA'TES.     [Nobiles.] 

ORA'CULUM  (p.avTe~iov,  xpi\HTT\piov)  was 
used  by  the  ancients  to  designate  the  revelations 
made  by  the  deity  to  man,  as  well  as  the  place  in 
which  such  revelations  were  made.  The  deity 
was  in  none  of  these  places  believed  to  appear  in 
person  to  man,  and  to  communicate  to  him  his 
will  or  knowledge  of  the  future ;  but  all  oracular 
revelations  were  made  through  some  kind  of  me- 
dium, which,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  was  diffe- 
rent in  the  different  places  where  oracles  existed. 
It  may,  on  first  sight,  seem  strange  that  there 
were,  comparatively  speaking,  so  few  oracles  of 
Zeus,  the  father  and  ruler  of  gods  and  men.  But 
although,  according  to  the  belief  of  the  ancients, 
Zeus  himself  was  the  first  source  of  all  oracular  re- 
velations, yet  he  was  too  far  above  men  to  enter 
with  them  into  any  close  relation ;  other  gods 
therefore,  especially  Apollo,  and- even  heroes,  acted 
as  mediators  between  Zeus  and  men,  and  formed  as 
it  were  the  organs  through  which  he  communicated 
his  will.  (Soph.  Oed.  Col.  629  ;  Aesch.  Ewm.  19, 
611,  &c.)  The  fact  that  the  ancients  consulted 
the  will  of  the  gods  on  all  important  occasions  of 
public  and  private  life,  arose  partly  from  the  uni- 
versal desire  of  men  to  know  the  issue  of  what  they 
are  going  to  undertake,  and  partly  from  the  great 
reverence  for  the  gods,  so  peculiar  to  the  ancients, 
by  which  they  were  led  not  to  undertake  any- 
thing of  importance  without  their  sanction ;  for 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  an  oracle  was  not 
merely  a  revelation  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  man, 
but  at  the  same  time  a  sanction  or  authorisation  by 
the  deity  of  what  man  was  intending  to  do  or  not 
to  do.  We  subjoin  a  list  of  the  Greek  oracles, 
classed  according  to  the  deities  to  whom  they  he- 
longed. 

I.  Oracles  op  Apollo. 

1.  TJte  orach  of  Delphi  was  the  most  celebrated 
of  all  the  oracles  of  Apollo.  Its  ancient  name  was 
Pytho,  which  is  either  of  the  same  root  as  mBe<r- 
Bai,  to  consult,  or,  according  to  the  Homeric  hymn 
on  Apollo  (185,  &c.)  derived  from  irvBeoQai,  to 
putrefy,  with  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  loca- 
lity. Respecting  the  topography  of  the  temple  of 
Apollo  see  Pausanias  (x.  14.  §  7)  and  Miiller  (in 
Dissen's  Pindar,  ii.  p.  628).  In  the  innermost 
sanctuary  (the  fivxos  &Svtov  or  /leyapov),  there 
was  the  statue  of  Apollo,  which  was,  at  least,  in 
later  times,  of  gold  ;  and  before  it  there  burnt  upon 
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an  altar  an  eternal  fire,  which  was  fed  only  with 
fir-wood.  (Aesch.  CJioeph.  1036  ;  Plut.  De  El  ap. 
Delph.)  The  inner  roof  of  the  temple  was  covered 
all  over  with  laurel  garlands  (Aesch.  Eum.  3.9),  and 
upon  the  altar  laurel  was  burnt  as  incense.  In  the 
centre  of  this  temple  there  was  a  small  opening 
(xdafxa)  in  the  ground  from  which,  from  time  to 
time,  an  intoxicating  smoke  arose,  which  was  be- 
lieved to  come  from  the  well  of  Cassotis,  which 
vanished  into  the  ground  close  by  the  sanctuary. 
(Pans.  x.  24.  §  5.)  Over  this  chasm  there  stood  a 
high  tripod,  on  which  the  Pythia,  led  into  the 
temple  by  the  prophetes  (irpo<f>-f]Ti}$) ,  took  her  seat 
whenever  the  oracle  was  to  be  consulted.  The 
smoke  rising  from  under  t"he  tripod  affected  her 
brain  in  such  a  manner  that  she  fell  into  a  state  of 
delirious  intoxication,  and  the  sounds  which  she 
uttered  in  this  state  were  believed  to  contain  the 
revelations  of  Apollo.  These  sounds  were  care- 
fully written  down  by  the  prophetes,  and  afterwards 
communicated  to  the  persons  who  had  come  to  con- 
sult the  oracte.  (Diod.  xvi.  26  ;  Strabo,  ix.  p. 
419,  &c  ;  Plut.  de  Orac.  Def.) 

The  Pythia  (the  irpotyrJTts)  was  always  a  native 
of  Delphi  (Eurip.  Ion,  92),  and  when  she  had  once 
entered  the  service  of  the  god  she  never  left  it,  and 
was  never  allowed  to  marry.  In  early  times  she 
was  always  a  young  girl ;  but  after  one  had  been 
seduced  by  Echecrates  the  Thessalian,  the  Del- 
phians  made  a  law  that  in  future  no  one  should 
be  elected  as  prophetess  who  had  not  attained  the 
age  of  fifty  years  ;  but  in  remembrance  of  former 
days  the  old  woman  was  always  dressed  as  a 
maiden.  (Diod.  I.  c.)  The  Pythia  was  generally 
taken  from  some  family  of  poor  country-people.  At 
first  there  was  only  one  Pythia  at  a  time ;  but  when 
Greece  was  in  its  most  flourishing  state,  and  when 
the  number  of  those  who  came  to  consult  the  oracle 
was  very  great,  there  were  always  two  Pythias 
who  took  their  seat  on  the  tripod  alternately,  and 
a  third  was  kept  in  readiness  in  case  some  accident 
Bhould  happen  to  either  of  the  two  others.  (Plut. 
Quaest.  Graze,  c.  9.)  The  effect  of  the  smoke  on 
the  whole  mental  and  physical  constitution  is  said 
to  have  sometimes  been  so  great,  that  in  her  deli- 
rium she  leaped  from  the  tripod,  was  thrown  into 
convulsions,  and  after  a  few  days  died.  (Plut.  de 
Orac.  Def.  c.51.) 

At  first  oracles  were  given  only  once  every 
year,  on  the  seventh  of  the  month  of  Bysius  (pro- 
bably the  same  as  U69tos,  or  the  month  for  con- 
sulting), which  was  believed  to  be  the  birthday  of 
Apollo  (Plut.  Quaest.  Gr.  c.  9),  but  as  this  one 
day  in  the  course  of  time  was  not  found  sufficient, 
certain  days  in  every  month  were  set  apart  for  the 
purpose.  (Plut.  Alex.  14.)  The  order,  in  which 
the  persons  who  came  to  consult  were  admitted, 
was  determined  by  lot  (Aesch.  Eum.  32  ;  Eurip. 
/ok,  422)  ;  but  the  Delphian  magistrates  had  the 
power  of  granting  the  right  of  TIpotxavTela,  i.  e.  the 
right  of  consulting  first,  and  without  the  order 
being  determined  by  lot,  to  such  individuals  or 
states  as  had  acquired  claims  on  the  gratitude  of 
the  Delphians,  or  whose  political  ascendancy  seemed 
to  give  tbem  higher  claims  than  others.  Such  was 
the  case  with  Croesus  and  the  Lydians  (Herod, 
i.  54),  with  the  Lacedaemonians  (Plut.  Per.  21), 
and  Philip  of  Macedonia.  (Demosth.  c.  Phil.  iii. 
p.  119.)  It  appears  that  those  who  consulted  the 
oracle  had  to  pay  a  certain  fee,  for  Herodotus 
states    that     the    Lydians    were    honoured    with 
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&T€\eia  by  the  Delphians.  The  Pythia  always 
spent  three  days,  before  she  ascended  the  tripod, 
in  preparing  herself  for  the  solemn  act,  and  during 
this  time  she  fasted,  and  bathed  in  the  Castalian 
well,  and  dressed  in  a  simple  manner  ;  she  also 
burnt  in  the  temple  laurel  leaves  and  flour  of  barley 
upon  the  altar  of  the  god.  (Schol.  ad  Eurip.  Phoen. 
230  ;  Plut.  de  Pyth.  Or.  c.  6.)  Those  who  con- 
sulted the  oracle  had  to  sacrifice  a  goat,  or  an  ox, 
or  a  sheep,  and  it  was  necessary  that  these  victims 
should  be  healthy  in  body  and  soul,  and  to  ascer- 
tain this  they  had  to  undergo  a  peculiar  scrutiny. 
An  ox  received  barley,  and  a  sheep  chick-peas,  to 
see  whether  they  ate  them  with  appetite  ;  water 
was  poured  over  the  goats,  and  if  this  put  them 
into  a  thorough  tremble  the  victim  was  good. 
(Plut.  de  Or.  Def.  49.)  The  victim  which  was 
thus  found  eligible  was  called  oViwnjp.  (Plut. 
Quaest.  Gr.  9.)  Wachsmuth  {Hellen.  Alt.  ii.  p. 
588, 2d  ed.)  states  that  all  who  came  to  consult  the 
oracle  wore  laurel-garlands  surrounded  with  ribands 
of  wool ;  but  the  passages  from  which  this  opinion 
is  derived,  only  speak  of  such  persons  as  came  to 
the  temple  as  suppliants.  (Herod,  vii.  14  ;  Aesch. 
Choeph.  1035.) 

The  Delphians,  or  more  properly  speaking  the 
noble  families  of  Delphi,  had  the  superintendence 
of  the  oracle.  Among  the  Delphian  aristocracy, 
however,  there  were  five  families  which  traced 
their  origin  to  Deucalion,  and  from  each  of  these 
one  of  the  five  priests,  called  '6tno^  was  taken. 
(Eurip.  Ion,  411;  Plut.  Quaest.  Gr.  c  9.  )  Three 
of  the  names  of  these  families  only  are  known,  viz. 
the  Cleomantids,  the  Thracids  (Diod.  xvi.  24  ; 
Lycurg.  c.  Leocrat.  p.  158),  and  the  Laphriads. 
(Hesych.  s.  v.) 

The  oViot,  together  with  the  high  priest  or  pro- 
phetes, held  their  offices  for  life,  and  had  the  con- 
trol of  all  the  affairs  of  the  sanctuary  and  of  the 
sacrifices.  (Herod,  viii.  136.)  That  these  noble 
families  had  an  immense  influence  upon  the  oracle 
is  manifest  from  numerous  instances,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  they  were  its  very  sou],  and  that 
it  was  they  who  dictated  the  pretended  revelations 
of  the  god.  (See  especially,  Lycurg.  c.  leocrat.  p. 
158  ;  Herod,  vii.  141,  vi.  66  ;  Plut.  Pericl.  21  ; 
Eurip.  /ore,  1219,  1222,  1110.) 

Most  of  the  oracular  answers  which  are  extant, 
are  in  hexameters,  and  in  the  Ionic  dialect.  Some- 
times, however,  Doric  forms  also  were  used.  (Hercol. 
iv.  157,  159.)  The  hexameter  was,  according  to 
some  accounts,  invented  by  Phemonoe,  the  first 
Pythia.  This  metrical  form  was  chosen,  partly 
because  the  words  of  the  god  were  thus  rendered 
more  venerable,  and  partly  because  it  was  easier  to 
remember  verse  than  prose.  (Plut.  de  Pyth.  Or.  19.) 
Some  of  the  oracular  verses  had  metrical  defects, 
which  the  faithful  among  the  Greeks  accounted  for 
in  an  ingenious  manner.  (Plut.  1.  c.  c.  5.)  In  the 
times  of  Theopompus,  however,  the  custom  of 
giving  the  oracles  in  verse  seems  to  have  gradually 
ceased  ;  they  were  henceforth  generally  in  prose, 
and  in  the  Doric  dialect  spoken  at  Delphi.  For 
when  the  Greek  states  had  lost  their  political 
liberty,  there  was  little  or  no  occasion  to  consult 
the  oracle  on  matters  of  a  national  or  political 
nature,  and  the  affairs  of  ordinary  life,  such  as  the 
sale  of  slaves,  the  cultivation  of  a  field,  marriages, 
voyages,  loans  of  money,  and  the  like,  on  which 
the  oracle  was  then  mostly  consulted,  were  little 
calculated  to  b?  spoken  of  in  lofty  poetical  strains. 
3»  3 
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(Plut.  de  Pyth.  Or.  28.)  When  the  oracle  of 
Delphi  lost  its  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  an- 
cients, the  numher  of  persons  who  consulted  it 
naturally  decreased,  and  in  the  days  of  Plutarch 
one  Pythia  was,  as  of  old,  sufficient  to  do  all  the 
work,  and  oracles  were  only  given  on  one  day  in 
every  month. 

The  divine  agency  in  Pytho  ia  said  to  have  first 
heen  discovered  hy  shepherds  who  tended  their 
flocks  in  the  neighhourhood  of  the  chasm,  and 
whose  sheep,  when  approaching  the  place,  were 
seized  with  convulsions.  (Diod.  xvi.  26  ;  Plut. 
de  Defect.  Or.  c.  42.)  Persons  who  came  near 
the  place  showed  the  same  symptoms,  and  re- 
ceived the  power  of  prophecy.  This  at  last  in- 
duced the  people  to  huild  a  temple  over  the  sacred 
spot  According  to  the  Homeric  hymn  on  Apollo, 
this  god  was  himself  the  founder  of  the  Delphic 
oracle,  hut  the  local  legends  of  Delphi  stated  that 
originally  it  was  in  the  possession  of  other  deities, 
such  as  Gaea,  Themis,  Phoebe,  Poseidon,  Night, 
Cronos,  and  that  it  was  given  to  Apollo  as  a  pre- 
sent. (Aeschyl.  Eum.  3,  &c. ;  compare  Paus.  x.  5  ; 
Ovid.  Meiam.  i.  321  ;  Argum.  ad  Find.  Pyth.; 
Tzetz.  ad  Lycophr.  202.)  Other  traditions  again, 
and  these  perhaps  the  most  ancient  and  genuine, 
represented  Apollo  as  having  gained  possession  of 
the  oracle  by  a  struggle,  which  is  generally  de- 
scribed as  a  fight,  with  Python,  a  dragon,  who 
guarded  the  oracle  of  Gaea  or  Themis. 

The  oracle  of  Delphi,  during  its  best  period,  was 
believed  to  give  its  answers  and  advice  to  every 
one  who  came  with  a  pure  heart,  and  had  no  evil 
designs  ;  if  he  had  committed  a  crime,  the  answer 
was  refused  until  he  had  atoned  for  it  (Herod,  i. 
19,  22),  and  he  who  consulted  the  god  for  bad  pur- 
poses was  sure  to  accelerate  his  own  ruin.  (Herod, 
iv.  86;  Paus.  ii.  18.  §2.)  No  religious  institu- 
tion in  all  antiquity  obtained  such  a  paramount  in- 
fluence, not  only  in  Greece,  but  in  all  countries 
around  the  Mediterranean,  in  all  matters  of  im- 
portance, whether  relating  to  religion  or  to  politics, 
to  private  or  to  public  life,  as  the  oracle  of  Delphi. 
When  consulted  on  a  subject  of  a  religious  nature, 
the  answer  was  invariably  of  a  kind  calculated 
not  only  to  protect  and  preserve  religious  institu- 
tions, but  to  command  new  ones  to  be  established 
(Demosth.  c.Mid.  15  ;  Herod,  v.  82,  i.  165,  &c), 
so  that  it  was  the  preserver  and  promoter  of  reli- 
gion throughout  the  ancient  world.  Colonies  were 
seldom  or  never  founded  without  having  obtained 
the  advice  and  the  directions  of  the  Delphic  god. 
(Cic.  de  Div.  i.  1.)  Hence  the  oracle  was  consulted 
in  all  disputes  between  a  colony  and  its  metropolis, 
as  well  as  in  cases  where  several  states  claimed 
to  be  the  metropolis  of  a  colony.  (Thucyd.  i.  25, 
28  ;  Diod.  xv.   18.) 

The  Delphic  oracle  had  at  all  times  a  leaning 
in  favour  of  the  Greeks  of  the  Doric  race;  but 
the  time  when  it  began  to  lose  its  influence  must 
be  dated  from  the  period  when  Athens  and  Sparta 
entered  upon  their  struggle  for  the  supremacy  in 
Greece  ;  for  at  this  time  the  partiality  for  Sparta 
became  so  manifest,  that  the  Athenians  and  their 
party  began  to  lose  all  reverence  and  esteem  for 
it  (Plut.  Demosth.  20),  and  the  oracle  became  a 
mere  instrument  in  the  hands  of  a  political  party. 
In  the  times  of  Cicero  and  Plutarch  many  be- 
lieved that  the  oracle  had  lost  the  powers  which  it 
had  possessed  in  former  days ;  but  it  still  continued 
to  be  consulted  down  to  the  times  of  the  emperor 
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Julian,  until   at  last  it  was   entirely  done  away 
with  by  Theodosius. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  obscurity  and  am- 
biguity of  most  of  the  oracles  given  at  Delphi, 
there  are  many  also  which  convey  so  clear  and 
distinct  a  meaning,  that  they  could  not  possibly  be 
misunderstood,  so  that  a  wise  agency  at  the  bottom 
of  the  oracles  cannot  be  denied.  The  maimer  in 
which  this  agency  has  been  explained  at  different 
times,  varies  greatly  according  to  the  spirit  of  the 
age.  During  the  best  period  of  their  history  the 
Greeks,  generally  speaking,  had  undoubtedly  a 
sincere  faith  in  the  oracle,  its  counsels  and  direc- 
tions. When  the  sphere  in  which  it  had  most 
benefitted  Greece  became  narrowed  and  confined  to 
matters  of  a  private  nature,  the  oracle  could  no 
longer  command  the  veneration  with  which  it  had 
been  looked  upon  before.  The  pious  and  believing 
heathens,  however,  thought  that  the  god  no  longer 
bestowed  his  former  care  upon  the  oracle,  and  that 
he  was  beginning  to  withdraw  from  it ;  while  free- 
thinkers and  unbelievers  looked  upon  the  oracle  as 
a  skilful  contrivance  of  priestcraft  which  had  then 
outgrown  itself.  This  latter  opinion  has  also  been 
adopted  by  many  modern  writers.  The  early 
Christians,  seeing  that  some  extraordinary  power 
must  in  several  cases  have  been  at  work,  repre- 
sented it  as  an  institution  of  the  evil  spirit.  In 
modern  times  opinions  are  very  much  divided. 
Hiillmann,  for  example,  has  endeavoured  to  show 
that  the  oracle  of  Delphi  was  entirely  managed  and 
conducted  by  the  aristocratic  families  of  Delphi, 
which  are  thus  described  as  forming  a  sort  of  hier- 
archical senate  for  all  Greece.  If  so,  the  Delphic 
senate  surely  was  the  wisest  of  all  in  the  history 
of  the  ancient  world.  Klausen,  on  the  other  hand, 
seems  to  be  inclined  to  allow  some  truly  divine  in- 
fluence, and  at  all  events  thinks  that  even  in  so  far 
as  it  was  merely  managed  by  men,  it  acted  in  most 
cases  according  to  lofty  and  pure  moral  principles. 

The  modern  literature  on  the  Delphic  oracle  is 
very  rich  ;  the  most  important  works  are :  —  C.  F. 
Wilster,  De  Religione  ei  Oraculo  ApoUinis  Delphici, 
Hafniae,  1827  ;  H.  Piotrowski,  De  Gravitate  Ora- 
culi  Delphici,  Lipsiae,  1829  ;  R.  H.  Klausen,  in 
Ersch  und  Gruber's  Encyclop'ddie,  s.v.  Orahel;  K. 
D.  Hiillmann,  Wurdigung  des  Delphischen  Ora&ets, 
Bonn,  1837  ;  W.  Gotte,  Das  DelphiscU  Orakd, 
in  seinem  politischen,  religiosen  und  sittliclten  Ein- 
fiuss  aufdie  aite  Welt,  Leipzig,  1839. 

2.  Oracle  at  Abac  in  Phocis.  An  oracle  was  be- 
lieved to  have  existed  there  from  very  early  times 
(Paus.  x.  35.  §  2),  arid  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  the 
Phocians.  (Soph.  Oed.  Tyr.  899  ;  Herod,  viii.  33.) 
Some  years  before  the  Persian  invasion,  the  Pho- 
cians gained  a  victory  over  the  Thessalians,in  which 
they  obtained,  among  other  spoils,  four  thousand 
shields,  half  of  which  they  dedicated  in  the  temple 
of  Apollo  at  Abae,  and  half  in  that  of  Delphi. 
(Herod,  viii.  27.)  The  oracle  was  like  many  others 
consulted  by  Croesus ;  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
found  it  agreeing  with  his  wishes.  (Herod,  i.  46.) 
In  the  Persian  invasion  of  Xerxes,  the  temple  of 
Abae  was  burnt  down,  and,  like  all  other  temples 
destroyed  in  this  invasion,  it  was  never  rebuilt 
The  oracle  itself,  however,  remained,  and  before 
the  battle  of  Leuctra  it  promised  victory  to  the 
Thebans  ;  but  in  the  Phocian  or  sacred  war,  when 
some  Phocian  fugitives  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
ruins,  they  were  entirely  destroyed  by  the  Thebans. 
(Paus.  I.  c.)      But  even  after  this  calamity  the 
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oracle  seems  to  have  been  consulted,  for  the  Ro- 
mans, from  reverence  for  it,  allowed  the  inhabit  - 
ants  of  Abae  to  govern  themselves.  Hadrian  built 
a  small  temple  by  the  side  of  the  old  one,  some 
walls  of  which  were  still  standing  as  ruins  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias  (x.  35.  §  2,  3). 

3.  Oracle  on  tile  hill  of  Ptoon,  in  the  territory  of 
Thebes.  The  oracle  was  here  given  through  the 
medium  of  a  man  called  irpdfiavris,  and  the  first 
promantis  was  said  to  have  been  Teneros,  a  son  of 
Apollo.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  413  ;  Paus.  ix.  33.  §  3.) 
The  oracles  were  usually  given  in  the  Aeolian 
dialect,  but  when  Mys,  the  Carian,  consulted  the 
g}d,  the  answer  was  given  in  the  Carian  language 
(Paus.  I.  c),  so  that  instead  of  the  three  Thebans 
who  generally  wrote  down  the  oracles,  the  Carian 
was  obliged  to  do  it  himself.  (Herod,  viii.  135.) 
When  Alexander  the  Great  destroyed  Thebes, 
this  oracle  also  perished.  (Paus.  ix.  33.  §  3.)  In 
the  time  of  Plutarch  the  whole  district  was  com- 
pletely desolate.  (De  Orac.  Def.  c.  8.) 

4.  Oracle  of  ApoUo  at  Ismenion,  in  Boeotia, 
south  of  Thebes.  The  temple  of  Apollo  Ismenios 
was  the  national  sanctuary  of  the  Thebans.  The 
oracle  was  here  not  given  by  inspiration,  as  in 
other  places,  but  from  the  inspection  of  the  victims. 
(Herod,  viii.  134.)  On  one  occasion  it  gave  its 
prophecy  from  a  huge  cobweb  in  the  temple  of 
Demeter.  (Diod.  xvii.  10  ;  compare  Paus.  ix.  10. 
§  2,  &c.) 

5.  Oracle  of  ApoUo  at  ffysiae,  on  the  frontiers 
of  Attica.  This  place  contained  an  oracle  of  Apollo 
with  a  sacred  well,  from  which  those  drank  who 
wished  to  become  inspired.  In  the  time  of  Pausa- 
nias the  oracle  had  become  extinct.  (Paus.ix.  2.  §  1.) 

6.  Oracle  of  ApoUo  at  Tegyra,  was  an  ancient 
and  much  frequented  oracle  in  Boeotia,  which  was 
conducted  by  prophets.  The  Pythia  herself  on 
one  occasion  declared  this  to  be  the  birth-place  of 
Apollo.  In  the  time  of  Plutarch  the  whole  dis- 
trict was  a  wilderness.  (Plut.  de  Orac.  Def.  c.  8, 
Pelop.  16  ;  Steph.  Byz.  s.v.  Teyvpa.) 

7.  Oracle  of  Apollo  in  t/ie  village  of  JSutresis,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Leuctra.  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  v. 
EfrrpTjo-ts  ;  Eustath.  ad  Iliad,  ii.  502.)  This  oracle 
became  extinct  during  the  Macedonian  period. 
(Plut.  de  Orac.  Def.  c.  5.) 

8.  Oracle  of  Apollo  at  Orobiae,  in  Euboea. 
Apollo  here  bore  the  surname  of  the  Selinuntian. 
(Strab.  x.  p.  445.) 

9.  Oracle  of  Apollo  in  tlie  Lyceum  at  Argos. 
The  oracle  was  here  given  by  a  prophetess.  (Plut. 
Pyrrh.Zl.) 

1 0.  Oracle  of  ApoUo  Deiradiotes,  on  the  acropo- 
lis of  Argos.  The  oracle  was  given  by  a  pro- 
phetess, who  was  obliged  to  abstain  from  matri- 
monial connections  once  in  every  month.  She  was 
believed  to  become  inspired  by  tasting  of  the  blood 
of  a  lamb  which  was  sacrificed  during  the  night. 
This  oracle  continued  to  be  consulted  in  the  days 
of  Pausanias  (ii.  24.  §  1 ). 

1 1.  Oracle  of  Apollo  at  Didyma,  usually  called 
the  oracle  of  the  Branchidae,  in  the  territory  of 
Miletus.  This  was  the  oracle  most  generally  con- 
sulted by  the  Ionians  and  Aeolians.  (Herod,  i. 
158.)  The  temple,  however,  was  said  to  have  been 
founded  previously  to  the  arrival  of  the  Ionians  on 
the  coast  of  Asia  (Paus.  vii.  2.  §  4),  and  the  altar 
was  said  to  have  been  built  by  Heracles,  and  the 
temple  by  Branchus,  a  son  of  Apollo,  who  had 
come  from  Delphi  as  a  purifying  priest.  (Paus.  v. 
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13.  §6;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  634.)  Hence  this  oracle, 
like  that  of  Delphi,  combined  purifying  or  atoning 
rites  with  the  practice  of  prophesying.  (Miiller, 
Dor.  ii.  2.  §  b\)  The  real  antiquity  of  the  oracle, 
however,  cannot  be  traced  further  back  than  the 
latter  half  of  the  7th  century  before  our  aera. 
(Soldan,p.553,&c.)  The  priests  called  Branchidae, 
who  had  the  whole  administration  of  the  oracle, 
were  said  to  be  the  descendants  of  Branchus, 
The  high  priest  bore  the  name  Stephanephorus. 
Among  them  was  one  family  which  possessed  the 
hereditary  gift  of  prophecy,  and  was  called  the 
family  of  the  Euangelidae.  (Conon,  44.)  The 
oracle  was  under  the  especial  management  of  a 
prophet,  whose  office  did  not  last  for  life.  The 
oracles  were  probably  inspired  in  a  manner  similar 
to  that  at  Delphi.  (Paus.  v.  7.  §  3.)  Croesus  made 
to  this  oracle  as  munificent  presents  as  to  that  of 
Delphi.  (Herod,  i.  46,  &c.)  The  principles  which 
it  followed  in  its  counsels  and  directions  were  also 
the  same  as  those  followed  by  the  Delphians.  The 
Persians  burnt  and  plundered  the  temple  as  had 
been  predicted  by  the  Pythia  of  Delphi  (Herod,  vi. 
19)  ;  but  it  was  soon  restored  and  adorned  with  a 
fine  brazen  statue  of  Apollo  (Paus.  ii.  10.  §  4,  ix. 
10.  §  2  ;  compare  MUller,  Ancient  Art  and  its 
Remains,  §  86),  which  Xerxes  on  his  retreat  car- 
ried with  him  to  Ecbatana.  A  part  of  the  Bran- 
chidae had  surrendered  to  Xerxes  the  treasures  of 
the  temple,  and  were  at  their  own  request  trans- 
planted to  Bactriana  (Strabo,  I.  &),  where  their 
descendants  are  said  to  have  been  severely  punished 
by  Alexander  for  their  treachery.  (Curt.  vii.  5.) 
Seleucus  sent  the  statue  of  Apollo  back  to  Didyraa, 
because  the  oracle  had  saluted  him  as  king.  (Paus. 
i.  16.  §  3  ;  Diod.  ix.  90.)  The  oracle  continued 
to  be  consulted  after  the  faithlessness  of  its  minis- 
ters. Some  ruins  of  the  temple  at  Didyma  are 
still  extant.  (Compare  the  Commentators  on  Herod, 
i.  92  ;  Suid.  s.  v.  Bpayx&at ;  Droysen,  Gesch.  Alex, 
des  Grossen,  p.  307  ;  and  an  excellent  essay  by 
W.  G.  Soldan,  Das  Orakel  der  Branchiden,  in 
ZimmermamCs  Zeitschrift  fur  die  AUerthumswissen~ 
scltaft,  1841.     No.  66,  &c.) 

1 2.  Oracle  of  Apollo  at  Claros,  in  the  territory 
of  Colophon.  It  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Cretans  under  Rhacius,  previous  to  the  settlement 
of  the  Ionians  in  Asia  Minor.  The  early  legends 
put  this  oracle  in  connection  with  Delphi,  from 
whence  Manto,  the  daughter  of  Teiresias,  came  to 
Claros,  married  Rhacius  and  gave  birth  to  Mopsus, 
from  whom  the  prophets  of  Claros  were  probably 
believed  to  be  descended.  (Paus.  vii.  3.  §§  1,  2.) 
This  oracle  was  of  great  celebrity,  and  continued 
to  be  consulted  even  at  the  time  of  the  Roman 
emperors.  (Paus.  vii.  5.  §  1,  &c. ;  Strab.  xiv. 
p.  642  ;  Tacit.  Annal.  xii.  22.)  The  oracles  were 
given  through  an  inspired  prophet,  who  was  taken 
from  certain  Milesian  families.  He  was  generally 
a  man  without  any  refined  education,  had  only  the 
names  and  the  number  of  the  persons  who  consulted 
the  oracle  stated  to  him,  and  then  descended  into 
a  cavern,  drank  of  the  water  from  a  secret  well, 
and  afterwards  pronounced  the  oracle  in  verse. 
(Tacit.  Annal  ii.  54.) 

13.  Oracle  of  ApoUo  at  Gryneai  in  the  territory 
of  the  Myrinaeans.  (Hecat.  Fragm.  211.) 

14.  Orach  of  Apollo  Gonnapaeus9  in  Lesbos. 
(Schol.  Aristoph.Nvb.  145.) 

15.  Orach  of  ApoUo  at  Abdera,  (Pindar,  ap% 
Tzeizes,  Lycophr.  445.) 
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1 6.  Oracle  of  Apollo  in  Delos,  which  was  only 
consulted  in  summer.  (Callira.  Hymn,  in  Del.  i.  j 
Serv.  ad  Virg.  Aen.  iv.  143.) 

17.  Oracle  of  Apollo  at  Patara,  in  Lycia,  was 
only  consulted  in  winter.  The  prophetess  (rrp6- 
fiavris)  spent  a  night  in  the  temple  to  wait  for  the 
communications  which  the  god  might  make  to  her. 
(Herod,  i.  182  ;  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Aen.  iv.  143.) 

18.  Oracle  of  Apollo  at  Telmesms.  The  priests 
of  this  institution  did  not  give  their  answers  by 
inspiration,  but  occupied  themselves  chiefly  with 
the  interpretation  of  dreams,  whence  Herodotus 
(J.  78  ;  compare  Cic.  de  Div.  i.  41  ;  Arrian,  ii.  3) 
calls  them  i&iyrrrat.  But  they  also  interpreted 
other  marvellous  occurrences.  Near  Telraessus 
there  was  another  oracle  of  Apollo,  where  those 
who  consulted  it  had  to  look  into  a  well,  which 
(showed  them  in  an  image  the  answer  to  their  ques- 
tions. (Paus.  vii.  21.  §  6.) 

19.  Oracle  of  Apollo  at  Mallos,  in  Cilicia. 
(Strab.  xiv.  p.  675,  &c.  ;  Arrian,  ii.  5.) 

20.  Oracle  of  tie  Sarpedonian  Apollo,  in  Cilicia. 
(Diod.  Exc.  xxxviii.  12.) 

21.  Oracle  of  Apollo  at  Hybla,  in  Caria.  (Athen. 
xv.  p.  672.) 

22.  Oracle  of  Apollo  at  Hiera  Kome,  on  the 
Maeander,  a  celebrated  oracle  which  spoke  in  good 
verses.     (Liv.  xxxviii.  1 3  ;  Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.) 

II.  Oracles  op  Zeus. 

1.  Oracle  of  Zeus  at  Olympia.  In  this  as  in  the 
other  oracles  of  Zeus  the  god  did  not  reveal  him- 
self by  inspiration,  as  Apollo  did  in  almost  all  of 
his  oracles,  but  he  merely  sent  signs  which  men 
had  to  interpret.  Those  who  came  to  consult  the 
oracle  of  Olympia  offered  a  victim,  and  the  priest 
gave  his  answers  from  the  nature  of  the  several 
parts  of  the  victim,  or  from  accidental  circumstances 
accompanying  the  sacrifice.  (Herod,  viii.  134  ; 
Strab.  viii.  p.  353.)  The  prophets  or  interpreters 
here  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Iamids.  In 
early  times  the  oracle  was  much  resorted  to,  and 
Sophocles  (Oed.  Tyr.  900)  mentions  it  along  with 
the  most  celebrated  oracles  ;  but  in  later  times  it 
was  almost  entirely  neglected,  probably  because 
oracles  from  the  inspection  of  victims  might  be 
obtained  anywhere.  The  spot,  where  the  oracles 
were  given  at  Olympia,  was  before  the  altar  of 
Zeus.  (Pind.  01.  vi.  70.)  It  was  especially  those 
who  intended  to  take  part  in  the  Olympic  games 
that  consulted  the  oracle  about  their  success  (Pind. 
01.  viii.  2),  but  other  subjects  also  were  brought 
before  it. 

2.  Oracle  of  Zeus  at  Dodona.  Here  the  oracle 
was  given  from  sounds  produced  by  the  wind. 
The  sanctuary  was  situated  on  an  eminence. 
(Aeschyl.  Prom.  830.)  Although  in  a  barbarous 
country,  the  oracle  was  in  close  connection  with 
Greece,  and  in  the  earliest  times  apparently  much 
more  so  than  afterwards.  (Horn.  H.  xvi.  233.) 
Zeus  himself,  as  well  as  the  Dodonaeans,  were 
reckoned  among  the  Pelasgians,  which  is  a  proof 
of  the  ante-hellenic  existence  of  the  worship  of 
Zeus  in  these  parts,  and  perhaps  of  the  oracle  also. 
(Hesiod.  and  Ephor.  ap.  Strab.  vii.  p.  327,  &c.) 
The  oracle  was  given  from  lofty  oaks  covered  with 
foliage  (Horn.  Od.  xiv.  328,  xix.  297),  whence 
Aeschylus  {Prom.  832  ;  compare  Soph.  Traeh.l  170) 
mentions  the  speaking  oaks  of  Dodona  as  great 
wonders.  Beech-trees,  however,  are  also  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  Dodonaean  oracle, 
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which,  as  Hesiod  (Fragm.  39  j  Soph.  JJwc*.  169  ; 
Herod,  ii.  55)  said,  dwelt  in  the  stem  of  a  beech- 
tree.  Hence  we  may  infer  that  the  oracle  was  not 
thought  to  dwell  in  any  particular  or  single  tree, 
but  in  a  grove  of  oaks  and  beeches.  The  will  of 
the  god  was  made  manifest  by  the  rustling  of  the 
wind  through  the  leaves  of  the  trees,  which  are 
therefore  represented  as  eloquent  tongues.  In 
order  to  render  the  sounds  produced  by  the  winds 
more  distinct,  brazen  vessels  were  suspended  on 
the  branches  of  the  trees,  which  being  moved  by 
the  wind  came  in  contact  with  one  another,  and 
thus  sounded  till  they  were  stopped.  (Suid.  s.  v. 
AoScon) ;  Philostrat.  Imag.  ii.)  Another  mode  of 
producing  the  sounds  was  this :  —  There  were  two 
columns  at  Dodona,  one  of  which  bore  a  metal 
basin,  and  the  other  a  boy  with  a  scourge  in  his 
hand  ;  the  ends  of  the  scourge  consisted  of  little 
bones,  and  as  they  were  moved  by  the  wind  they 
knocked  against  the  metal  basin  on  the  other 
column.  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  AoSAvt]  :  Suid.  s.  v. 
AoSwvahi'  xa\neiov  ;  Strabo,  Excerpt,  ex  lib.  vii. 
vol.  ii.  p.  73,  ed.  Kramer.)  According  to  other 
accounts  oracles  were  also  obtained  at  Dodona 
through  pigeons,  which  sitting  upon  oak-trees  pro- 
nounced the  will  of  Zeus.  (Dionys.  Hal.  i.  15.)  The 
sounds  were  in  early  times  interpreted  by  men, 
but  afterwards,  when  the  worship  of  Dione  became 
connected  with  that  of  Zeus,  by  two  or  three  old 
women  who  were  called  irekelab'es  or  7re\aiai,  be- 
cause pigeons  were  said  to  have  brought  the  com- 
mand to  found  the  oracle.  (Soph.  Track.  169, 
with  the  Schol. ;  Herod.  1.  c. ;  Paus.  x.  12.  §  5.) 
In  the  time  of  Herodotus  (I.  c.)  the  names  of  the 
three  prophetesses  were  Promeneia,  Timarete  and 
Nicandra.  They  were  taken  from  certain  Dodo- 
naean families,  who  traced  their  pedigree  back  to 
the  mythical  ages.  There  were,  however,  at  all 
times  priests  called  r6fi.ovpoi  (Strab.  I.  c.)  connected 
with  the  oracle,  who  on  certain  occasions  inter- 
preted the  sounds ;  but  how  the  functions  were 
divided  between  them  and  the  Pelaeae  is  not  clear. 
In  the  historical  times  the  oracle  of  Dodona  had 
less  influence  than  it  appears  to  have  had  at  an 
earlier  period,  but  it  was  at  all  times  inaccessible 
to  bribes  and  refused  to  lend  its  assistance  to  the 
Doric  interest.  (Corn.  Nep.  Lysand.  3.)  It  was 
chiefly  consulted  by  the  neighbouring  tribes,  the 
Aetolians,  Acarnanians,  and  Epirots  (Paus.  vii.  21. 
§  1  ;  Herod,  ix.  93),  and  by  those  who  would  not 
go  to  Delphi  on  account  of  its  partiality  for  the 
Dorians.  There  appears  to  have  been  a  very 
ancient  connection  between  Dodona  and  the  Boeo- 
tian Ismenion.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  402 ;  compare  Miiller, 
Orchom.  p.  378,  2d  edit.) 

The  usual  form  in  which  the  oracles  were  given 
at  Dodona  was  in  hexameters  ;  but  some  of  the 
oracles  yet  remaining  are  in  prose.  In  219  B.C. 
the  temple  was  destroyed  by  the  Aetolians,  and 
the  sacred  oaks  were  cut  down  (Polyb.  iv.  67),  but 
the  oracle  continued  to  exist  and  to  be  consulted, 
and  does  not  seem  to  have  become  totally  extinct 
until  the  third  century  of  our  aera.  In  the  time  of 
Strabo  the  Dodonaean  prophetesses  are  expressly 
mentioned,  though  the  oracle  was  already  decaying 
like  all  the  others.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  329.) 

Compare  Cordes,  De  Oraculo  Dodonaeo,  Gro- 
ningen,  1826  ;  J.  Arneth,  Ueber  das  Taubenorakel 
von  Dodona,  Wien,  1840  ;  L.  von  Lassaulx,  Das 
Pelasgische  Orakel  des  Zeus  zu  Dodona,  ein  Beitrag 
xur  ReligionspMlosophie,  Wiirzburg,  1840. 
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3.  Oracle  of  Zeus  Ammon,  in  an  oasis  in  Libya, 
in  the  north- west  of  Egypt.  According  to  the 
traditions  current  at  Dodona  and  Thebes  in  Egypt, 
it  was  founded  by  the  latter  city  (Herod,  ii.  42, 
54,  &c),  and  the  form  in  which  the  god  was  re- 
presented at  Thebes  and  in  the  Ammonium  was 
the  same  ;  he  had  in  both  places  the  head  of  a 
ram.  (Herod,  iv.  181.)  The  Greeks  became  ac- 
quainted with  this  oracle  through  the  Cyreneans, 
and  Sparta  was  the  first  city  of  Greece  which 
formed  connections  with  it.  (Pans.  iii.  1 8.  §  2.) 
Its  example  was  followed  by  the  Thebans,  Olym- 
pians, Dodonaeans,  Eleans,  and  others,  and  the 
Athenians  sent  frequent  theories  to  the  Ammo- 
nium even  before  01.  91  (Bockh,  Puhl.  Scon.  p. 
240, 2d  edit.),  and  called  one  of  their  sacred  vessels 
Ammonis.  (Hesych.  and  Suid.  s.  v.  "A^{mov  ; 
Harpocrat.  s.  v.  'Afifxaivls.)  Temples  of  Zeus  Am- 
mon were  now  erected  in  several  parts  of  Greece. 
His  oracle  in  Libya  was  conducted  by  men  who 
also  gave  the  answers.  (Diod.  xvii.  51.)  Their 
number  appears  to  have  been  very  great,  for  on 
some  occasions  when  they  carried  the  statue  about 
in  a  procession,  their  number  is  said  to  have  been 
eighty.  (Diod.  iii.  50.)  In  the  time  of  Strabo 
(xvii.  p.  813)  the  oracle  was  very  much  neglected, 
and  in  a  state  of  decay.  The  Greek  writers,  who 
are  accustomed  to  call  the  greatest  god  of  a  bar- 
barous nation  Zeus,  mention  several  oracles  of  this 
divinity  in  foreign  countries.  (Herod,  ii.  29  ; 
Diod.  iii.  6.) 

III.  Oracles  of  other  Gods. 

The  other  gods  who  possessed  oracles  were  con- 
sulted only  concerning  those  particular  departments 
of  the  world  and  human  life  over  which  they 
presided.  Demeter  thus  gave  oracles  at  Patrae  in 
Achaia,  but  only  concerning  sick  persons,  whether 
their  sufferings  would  end  in  death  or  recovery. 
Before  the  sanctuary  of  tjie  goddess  there  was  a 
well  surrounded  by  a  wall.  Into  this  well  a  mir- 
ror was  let  down  by  means  of  a  rope,  so  as  to  swim 
upon  the  surface.  Prayers  were  then  performed 
and  incense  offered,  whereupon  the  image  of  the 
sick  person  was  seen  in  the  mirror  either  as  a 
corpse  or  in  a  state  of  recovery.  (Paus.  vii.  21. 
§  5.)  At  Pharae  in  Achaia,  there  was  an  oracle 
of  Hermes.  His  altar  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
market-place.  Incense  was  offered  there,  oil-lamps 
were  lighted  before  it,  a  copper  coin  was  placed 
upon  the  altar,  and  after  this  the  question  was  put 
to  the  god  by  a  whisper  in  his  ear.  The  person 
who  consulted  him  shut  his  own  ears,  and  imme- 
diately left  the  market-place.  The  first  remark 
that  he  heard  made  by  any  one  after  leaving  the 
market  place  was  believed  to  imply  the  answer  of 
Hermes.    (Paus.  vii.  22.  §  2.) 

There  was  an  Oracle  of  Pluto  and  Cora  at 
Charax,  or  Acharaca,  not  far  from  Nysa,  in  Caria. 
The  two  deities  had  here  a  temple  and  a  grove, 
and  near  the  latter  there  was  a  subterraneous 
cave  of  a  miraculous  nature,  called  the  cave  of 
Charon  ;  for  persons  suffering  from  illness,  and 
placing  confidence  in  the  power  of  the  gods,  tra- 
velled to  this  place,  and  stayed  for  some  time  with 
experienced  priests  who  lived  in  a  place  near  the 
eave.  These  priests  then  slept  a  night  in  the 
cavern,  and  afterwards  prescribed  to  their  patients 
the  remedies  revealed  to  them  in  their  dreams. 
Often,  however,  they  took  their  patients  with  them 
into  the  cave,  where  they  had  to  stay  for  several 
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days  in  quiet  and  without  taking  any  food,  and 
were  sometimes  allowed  to  fall  into  the  prophetic 
sleep,  but  were  prepared  for  it.  and  received  the 
advice  of  the  priests  ;  for  to  all  other  persons  the 
place  was  inaccessible  and  fatal.  There  was  an 
annual  panegyris  in  this  place,  probably  of  sick 
persons  who  sought  relief  from  their  sufferings. 
On  the  middle  of  the  festive  day  the  young  men 
of  the  gymnasium,  naked  and  anointed,  used  to 
drive  a  bull  into  the  cave,  which,  as  soon  as  it  had 
entered,  fell  down  dead,  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  649  ; 
compare  xii.  p.  579.) 

At  Epidaurus  Limera  oracles  were  given  at  the 
festival  of  Ino.  [Inoa].  The  same  goddess  had 
an  oracle  at  Oetylon,  in  which  she  made  revela- 
tions in  dreams  to  persons  who  slept  a  night  in  her 
sanctuary.  (Paus.  iii.  26.  §  1.)  Hera  Acraea  had 
an  oracle  between  Lechaeon  and  Pagae.  (Strab. 
viii.  p.  380.) 

IV.  Oracles  of  Heroes. 

1.  Oracle  of  Amphiaraus,  between  Potniae  and 
Thebes,  where  the  hero  was  said  to  have  been 
swallowed  up  by  the  earth.  His  sanctuary  was 
surrounded  by  a  wall  and  adorned  with  columns, 
upon  which  birds  never  settled,  and  birds  or  cattle 
never  took  any  food  in  the  neighbourhood.  (Paus. 
ix.  3.  §  2.)  The  oracles  were  given  to  persons  in 
their  dreams,  for  they  had  to  sleep  in  the  temple 
(Herod,  viii.  134)  after  they  had  prepared  them- 
selves for  this  incubaiio  by  fasting  one  day,  and  by 
abstaining  from  wine  for  three  days.  (Philostrat. 
Vii.  Apoll.  ii.  37.)  The  Thebans  were  not  allowed 
to  consult  this  oracle,  having  chosen  to  take  the 
hero  as  their  ally  rather  than  as  their  prophet. 
(Herod.  I.  c.)  Another  oracle  of  Amphiaraus  was 
at  Oropus,  between  Boeotia  and  Attica,  which  was 
most  frequently  consulted  by  the  sick  about  the 
means  of  their  recovery.  ThoBe  who  consulted  ii 
had  to  undergo  lustrations,  and  to  sacrifice  a  ram, 
on  the  skin  of  which  they  slept  a  night  in  the 
temple,  where  in  their  dreams  they  expected  the 
means  of  their  recovery  to  be  revealed  to  them. 
(Paus.  i.  34.  §  2,  &c.)  If  they  recovered,  they 
had  to  throw  some  pieces  of  money  into  the  well 
of  Amphiaraus  in  his  sanctuary.  The  oracle  was 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Thebans.  (Strab. 
ix.  p.  399.) 

2.  Oracle  of  Amphiloclms.  He  was  the  son  of 
Amphiaraus,  and  had  an  oracle  at  Mallos  in  Cilicia, 
"yhich  Pausanias  calls  the  most  trustworthy  of  his 
time.   (Paus.  i.  34.  §  2  ;  Dion  Cass,  lxxii.  7.) 

3.  Oracle  of  Trophonius  at  Lebadeia  in  Boeotia. 
(Paus.  ix.  37.  §  3.)  Those  who  wished  to  con- 
sult this  oracle  had  first  to  purify  themselves  by 
spending  some  days  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  good 
spirit  and  good  luck  (ayadou  Aaifiovos  koI  07067)5 
Tvxqs),  to  live  sober  and  pure,  to  abstain  from 
warm  baths,  but  to  bathe  in  the  river  Hercyna,  to 
offer  sacrifices  to  Trophonius  and  his  children,  to 
Apollo,  Cronos,  king  Zeus,  Hera  Heniocha,  and  to 
Demeter  Europe,  who  was  said  to  have  nursed 
Trophonius  ;  and  during  these  sacrifices  a  sooth- 
sayer explained  from  the  intestines  of  the  victims 
whether  Trophonius  would  be  pleased  to  admit  the 
consultor.  In  the  night  in  which  the  consultor 
was  to  be  allowed  to  descend  into  the  cave  of  Tro- 
phonius, he  bad  to  sacrifice  a  ram  to  Agamedes, 
and  only  in  case  the  signs  of  the  sacrifice  were 
favourable,  the  hero  was  thought  to  be  pleased  to 
admit  the  person  into  his  cave.     What  took  place 
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after  this  was  as  follows : — Two  boys,  13  years  old, 
led  him  again  to  the  river  Hercyna,  and  bathed 
and  anointed  him.  The  priests  then  made  him 
drink  from  the  well  of  oblivion  (A^flrj)  that  he 
might  forget  all  his  former  thoughts,  and  from  the 
well  of  recollection  (Mvijyitoo-iij')))  that  he  might  re- 
member the  visions  which  he  was  going  to  have. 
They  then  showed  him  a  mysterious  representation 
of  Trophonius,  made  him  worship  it,  and  led  him 
into  the  sanctuary,  dressed  in  linen  garments  with 
girdles  around  his  body,  and  wearing  a  peculiar 
kind  of  shoes  (/cpTjirTSes)  which  were  customary  at 
Lebadeia.  Within  the  sanctuary  which  stood  on 
an  eminence,  there  was  a  cave,  into  which  the  per- 
son was  now  allowed  to  descend  by  means  of  a 
ladder.  Close  to  the  bottom,  in  the  side  of  the 
cave,  there  was  an  opening  into  which  he  put  his 
feet,  whereupon  the  other  parts  of  the  body  were 
likewise  drawn  into  the  opening  by  some  invisible 
power.  What  the  persons  here  saw  was  different 
at  different  times.  They  returned  through  the 
same  opening  by  which  they  had  entered,  and  the 
priests  now  placed  them  on  the  throne  of  Mnemo- 
syne, asked  them  what  they  had  seen,  and  led 
them  back  to  the  sanctuary  of  the  good  spirit  and 
good  luck.  As  soon  as  they  had  recovered  from 
their  fear,  they  were  obliged  to  write  down  their 
vision  on  a  little  tablet  which  was  dedicated  in  the 
temple.  This  is  the  account  given  by  Pausanias, 
who  had  himself  descended  into  the  cave,  and 
writes  as  an  eye-witness.  (Paus.  ix.  39.  §  3,  &c.  ; 
compare  Philostr.  Vit.  Apoll.  viii.  19.)  The  an- 
swers were  probably  given  by  the  priests  according 
to  the  report  of  what  persons  had  seen  in  the  cave. 
This  oracle  was  held  in  very  great  esteem,  and 
did  not  become  extinct  until  a  very  late  period: 
and  though  the  army  of  Sulla  had  plundered  the 
temple,  the  oracle  was  much  consulted  by  the  Ro- 
mans (Orig.  c.  Cels.  vii.  p.  355),  and  in  the  time  of 
Plutarch  it  was  the  only  one  among  the  numerous 
Boeotian  oracles,  that  had  not  become  silent.  (Plut. 
de  Orac.  Def.  c.  5.) 

4.  Oracle  of  Calchas,  in  Daunia  in  southern 
Italy.  Here  answers  were  given  in  dreams,  for 
thuse  who  consulted  the  oracle  had  to  sacrifice  a 
black  ram,  and  slept  a  night  in  the  temple,  lying 
on  the  skin  of  the  victim.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  284.) 

5.  Oracles  of  Asclepius  (Aesculapius).  The 
oracles  of  Asclepius  were  very  numerous.  But  the 
most  important  and  most  celebrated  was  that  of 
Epidaurus.  His  temple  there  was  literally  covered 
with  votive  tablets,  on  which  persons  had  recorded 
their  recovery  by  spending  a  night  in  the  temple. 
In  the  temples  of  Aesculapius  and  Serapis  at  Rome, 
recovery  was  likewise  sought  by  incubatio  in  his 
temple.  (Suet.  Claud.  25.)  F.  A.  Wolf  has  written 
an  esBay,  Beitrag  zur  Gesch.  des  Somnambulismus 
aus  dem  Alterthum  ( Vermisclite  Schriften,  p.  382, 
&c),  in  which  he  endeavours  to  show  that  what  is 
now  called  Mesmerism,  or  animal  magnetism,  was 
known  to  the  priests  of  those  temples  where  sick 
persons  spent  one  or  more  nights  for  the  purpose  of 
recovering  their  health.  Other  oracles  of  the  same 
kind  are  mentioned  in  that  essay,  together  with 
some  of  the  votive  tablets  still  extant. 

6.  Orach  of  Heracles  at  Bura  in  Achaia.  Those 
who  consulted  it,  prayed  and  put  their  questions  to 
the  god,  and  then  cast  four  dice  painted  with 
figures,  and  the  answer  was  given  according  to  the 
position  of  these  figures.  (Paus.  vii.  25.  §  6.) 

7.  Oracle  of  Fasiphae,  at  Thalamiae  in  Laconia, 
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where  answers  were  given  in  dreams  while  persom 
spent  the  night  in  the  temple.  (Plut.  Gleam.  7, 
Agis,  9  ;  Cic.  de  Div.  i.  43.) 

8.  Oracle  of  Plirixus,  in  Iberia  near  Mount 
Caucasus,  where  no  rams  were  allowed  to  be  sacri- 
ficed.    (Strab.  xi.  p.  498  ;  Tacit.  Annal.  vi.  34.) 

V.  Oracles  op  the  Dead. 

Another  class  of  oracles  are  the  oracles  of  the 
dead  (yeKvo/jtavrelov  or  tyvxoTtopnitov),  in  which 
those  who  consulted  called  up  the  spirits  of  the 
dead,  and  offered  sacrifices  to  the  gods  of  the  lower 
world.  One  of  the  most  ancient  and  most  cele- 
brated places  of  this  kind  was  in  the  country  of 
the  Thesprotians  near  lake  Aornos.  (Diod.  iv. 
22  ;  Herod,  v.  92.  §  7  ;  Paus.  ix.  30.  §  3.)  An- 
other oracle  of  this  kind  was  at  Heraclea  on  the 
Propontis.     (Plut.  Cim.  6.) 

Respecting  the  Greek  oracles  in  general  see 
Wachsmuth,  Hellen.  Alterlh.  ii.  p.  585,  &c.  ;  Klau- 
sen,  in  Ersch  und  Gruber's  Encyclop.  s.  v.  Orakel. 

VI.  Italian  Oracles. 

Oracles,  in  which  a  god  revealed  his  will  through 
the  mouth  of  an  inspired  individual,  did  not  exist 
in  Italy.  The  oracles  of  Calchas  and  Aesculapius 
mentioned  above  were  of  Greek  origin,  and  the 
former  was  in  a  Greek  heroum  on  mount  Garganus. 
The  Romans,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  did 
not  feel  the  want  of  such  oracles  as  those  of  Greece, 
for  they  had  numerous  other  means  to  discover 
the  will  of  the  gods,  such  as  the  Sibylline  books, 
augury,  haruspices,  signs  in  the  heavens,  and  the 
like,  which  are  partly  described  in  separate  articles 
and  partly  in  Divinatio.  The  only  Italian  oracles 
known  to  us  are  the  following  :  — 

1.  Oracle  of  Faunus.  His  oracles  are  said  to 
have  been  given  in  the  Saturnian  verse,  and  collec- 
tions of  his  vaticinia  seem  to  have  existed  at  an 
early  period.  (Aurel.Vict.  De  Orig.  gent.  Rom.  c.  4.) 
The  places  where  his  oracles  were  given  were  two 
groves,  the  one  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tibur, 
round  the  well  of  Albunea,  and  the  other  on  the 
Aventine.  (Virg.  Aen.  vii.  81,  &c. ;  Ovid,  Fast.  iv. 
650,  &c.)  Those  who  consulted  the  god  in  the 
grove  of  Albunea,  which  is  said  to  have  been  re- 
sorted to  by  all  the  Italians,  had  to  observe  the 
following  points : — The  priest  first  offered  a  sheep 
and  other  sacrifices  to  the  god.  The  skin  of  the 
victim  was  spread  on  the  ground,  and  the  consul- 
tor  was  obliged  to  sleep  upon  it  during  the  night, 
after  his  head  had  been  thrice  sprinkled  with  pure 
water  from  the  well,  and  touched  with  the  branch 
of  a  sacred  beech  tree.  He  was,  moreover,  obliged 
several  days  before  this  night  to  abstain  from  ani- 
mal food  and  from  matrimonial  connections,  to  he 
clothed  in  simple  garments,  and  not  to  wear  a  ring 
on  his  fingers.  After  he  fell  asleep  on  the  sheep, 
skin  he  was  believed  to  receive  his  answer  in 
wonderful  visions  and  in  converse  with  the  god 
himself.  (Virg.  I.  c;  Isidor.  viii.  11.  87.)  Ovid 
(I.  c.)  transfers  some  of  the  points  to  be  observed 
in  order  to  obtain  the  oracle  on  the  Albunea,  to 
the  oracle  on  the  Aventine.  Both  may  have  had 
much  in  common,  but  from  the  story  which  he  re- 
lates of  Numa  it  seems  to  be  clear  that  on  the 
Aventine  certain  different  ceremonies  also  were 
observed. 

2.  Oracles  of  Fortuna  existed  in  several  Italian 
towns,  especially  in  Latium,  as  at  Antium  and 
Praeneste.      In    the  former  of  these  towns   two 
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Bisters  Fortunae  were  worshipped,  and  their  statues 
used  to  bend  forward,  when  oracles  were  given. 
(Macrob.  Sat  i.  23  ;  compare  Horat.  Carm.  i.  35. 
1  ;  Suet.  Calig.  57  with  Ernesti's  note  ;  Domit.  15.) 
At  Praeneste  the  oracles  were  derived  from  lots 
(sortes),  consisting  of  sticks  of  oak  with  ancient 
characters  graven  upon  them.  These  lots  were 
said  to  have  been  found  by  a  noble  Praenestine  of 
the  name  of  Numerius  Suffucius,  inside  of  a  rock 
which  he  had  cleft  open  at  the  command  of  a  dream 
by  which  he  had  been  haunted.  The  lots,  when 
an  oracle  was  to  be  given,  were  shaken  up  together 
by  a  boy,  after  which  one  was  drawn  for  the  per- 
son who  consulted  the  goddess.  (Cic.  de  Divin.  ii. 
41.)  The  lots  of  Praeneste  were,  at  least  with  the 
vulgar,  in  great  esteem  as  late  as  the  time  of  Cicero, 
while  in  other  places  of  Latium  they  were  mostly 
neglected.  The  Etruscan  Caere  in  early  times  had 
likewise  its  sortes.    (Liv.  xxi.  62.) 

3.  An  Oracle  of  Mars  was  in  very  ancient  times, 
according  to  Dionysius  (i.  15),  at  Tiora  Matiena, 
not  far  from  Reate.  The  manner  in  which  oracles 
were  here  given  resembled  that  of  the  pigeon- 
oracle  at  Dodona,  for  a  woodpecker  (pious),  a  bird 
sacred  to  Mars,  was  sent  by  the  god,  and  settled 
upon  a  wooden  column,  whence  he  pronounced  the 
oracle. 

On  Roman  oracles  in  general  see  Niebuhr,  Hist. 
of  Rome,  vol.  i.  p.  508,  &c. ;  Hartung,  Die  Relig, 
der  Romer,  vol.  i.  p.  96,  Sec.  [L.  S.J 

ORA'RIUM  was  a  small  handkerchief  used  for 
wiping  the  face,  and  appears  to  have  been  employed 
for  much  the  same  purposes  as  our  pocket-handker- 
chief. It  was  made  of  silk  or  linen.  In  the  Etym. 
Mag.  (p.  804.  27,  ed.  Sylb.)  it  is  explained  by 
Trpo<rti)irov  itcftayeiov.  Aurelian  introduced  the 
practice  of  giving  Oraria  to  the  Roman  people  to 
use  ad  favorem,  which  appears  to  mean  for  the 
purpose  of  waving  in  the  public  games  in  token  of 
applause,  as  we  use  our  hats  and  handkerchiefs  for 
the  same  purpose.  (Vopisc.  Aurel.  48  ;  Casaubon 
ad  he.  ;  Augustin.  de  Civ.  Dei,  xxii.  8  ;  Prudent. 
Ilepi  2*re</>.  i.  86  ;  Hieron.  ad  Nepotian.  Ep.  2.) 

ORATIO'NES  PRI'NCIPUM.  The  Ora- 
tiones  Principum  are  frequently  mentioned  by  the 
Roman  writers  under  the  Empire  ;  but  those  which 
are  discussed  under  this  head  have  reference  to 
legislation  only,  and  were  addressed  to  the  Senate. 
Under  the  Christian  Emperors  particularly,  these 
Orationes  were  only  a  mode  of  promulgating  Law 
as  constituted  by  the  Emperor  ;  and  we  have  an 
instance  of  this  even  in  the  reign  of  Probus 
("  Leges,  quas  Probus  ederet,  Senatusconsultis  pro- 
priis  consecrarent,"  Prob.  Imp.  ap.  Flav.  Vopisc. 
1 3.)  ;  and  in  a  passage  of  the  Institutes  of  Justinian 
(2.  tit.  17.  s.  7),  the  expression  "Divi  Pertinacis 
oratione  cautum  est."  Under  the  earlier  Emperors, 
the  Orationes  were  in  the  form  of  propositions 
for  laws  addressed  to  the  Senate,  who  had  still  in 
appearance,  though  not  in  reality,  the  legislative 
power.  This  second  kind  of  Orationes  is  often 
cited  by  the  Classical  Jurists,  as  in  the  following 
instance  from  Gaius  (ii.  285)  —  "ex  oratione  Divi 
Hadriani  Senatusconsultum  factum  est."  —  "  Ora- 
tione Divi  Marci  .  .  quam  S.  C.  secutum  est." 
(Paulus,  Dig.  23.  tit.  2,  s.  16.) 

Many  of  the  Orationes  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
such  as  are  quoted  by  the  Augustae  Historiae 
Scriptores,are  merely  communications  to  the  Senate  ; 
such  for  instance  as  the  announcement  of  a  victory. 
(Maxim.   Duo,   ap.  J.  Capitol.  12,  13.)      These 
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Orationes  are  sometimes  called  Litterae  or  Epistolae 
by  the  non-juristical  writers  ;  but  the  juristical 
writers  appear  to  have  generally  avoided  the  use  of 
Epistola  in  this  sense,  in  order  not  to  confound  the 
Imperial  Orationes  with  the  Rescripta  which  were 
often  called  Epistolae.  It  appears  that  the  Roman 
jurists  used  the  terms  Libellus  and  Oratio  Principis 
as  equivalent,  for  the  passages  which  have  been 
referred  to  in  support  of  the  opinion  that  these  two 
words  had  a  different  sense  (Dig.  5.  tit.  3.  s.  20, 
22),  show  that  Libellus  and  Oratio  Principis  are 
the  same,  for  the  Oratio  is  here  spoken  of  by  both 
names.  These  Orationes  were  sometimes  pro- 
nounced by  the  Emperor  himself,  but  apparently 
they  were  commonly  in  the  form  of  a  written 
message,  which  was  read  by  the  Quaestors  (Dig.  1. 
tit  13):  in  the  passage  last  referred  to,  these  Im- 
perial messages  are  called  indifferently  Libri  and 
Epistolae.  Suetonius  (Titus,  6)  says,  that  Titus 
sometimes  read  his  father's  orationes  in  the  senate 
66  quaestoris  vice."  We  frequently  read  of  Lit- 
terae and  Orationes  being  sent  by  the  Emperor  to 
the  Senate.  (Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  52,  xvi.  7.)  The 
mode  of  proceeding  upon  the  receipt  of  one  of 
these  Orationes  may  be  collected  from  the  pre- 
amble of  the  Senatusconsultum  contained  in  the 
Digest  (5.  tit.  3).  These  Orationes  were  the  found- 
ation of  the  Senatusconsulta  which  were  framed 
upon  them,  and  when  the  Orationes  were  drawn 
up  with  much  regard  to  detail,  they  contained  in 
fact  the  provisions  of  the  subsequent  Senatuscon- 
sultum. This  appears  from  the  fact  that  the  Oratio 
and  the  Senatusconsultum  are  often  cited  indif- 
ferently by  the  classical  jurists,  as  appears  from 
numerous  passages.  (Dig.  2.  tit.  15.  s.  8  ;  5.  tit.  3. 
s.  20,  22,  40  ;  11.  tit.  4.  s.  3,  &c.)  The  Oratio  is 
cited  as  containing  the  reasons  or  grounds  of  the 
law,  and  the  Senatusconsultum  for  the  particular 
provisions  and  words  of  the  law.  To  the  time  of 
Septimius  Severus  and  his  son  Caracalla,  numerous 
Senatusconsulta,  founded  on  Orationes,  are  men- 
tioned ;  and  numerous  Orationes  of  these  two  Empe- 
rors are  cited.  But  after  this  time  they  seem  to 
have  fallen  into  disuse,  and  the  form  of  making 
and  promulgating  Laws  by  Imperial  constitutiones 
was  the  ordinary  mode  of  legislation. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  on  the  amount 
of  the  influence  exercised  by  the  Orationes  Princi- 
pum on  the  legislation  of  the  Senate.  But  it  seems 
to  be  tolerably  clear,  from  the  evidence  that  we 
have,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  the 
Oratio  might  either  recommend  generally  some 
legislative  measure,  and  leave  the  details  to  the 
Senate  ;  or  it  might  contain  all  the  details  of  the 
proposed  measure,  and  so  be  in  substance,  though 
not  in  form,  a  Senatusconsultum  ;  and  it  would 
become  a  Senatusconsultum  on  being  adopted  by 
the  Senate,  which,  in  the  case  supposed,  would  be 
merely  a  matter  of  form.  In  the  case  of  an  Oratio, 
expressed  in  more  general  terms,  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  recommendation  of  the  Emperor 
was  less  of  a  command  ;  it  was  merely  a  command 
in  more  general  terms. 

(Zimmern,  Geschichte  des  Rom.  Privatreclits,  i.  p. 
79  ;  andDirksen,  Ueber  die  Reden  der  Rom.  Kaiser 
und  deren  Einfluss  auf  die  Gesetzgebung,  in  Rhein. 
Mus.  fur  Jurisprudenz,  vol.  ii.)  [G.  L.] 

ORA'TOR.     Cicero  remarks  (Or.  Part,  c.28) 

that  a  "  certain  kind  of  causes  belong  to  Jus  Civile, 

and    that  Jus  Civile    is   conversant  about   Lawa 

|  (Lex)  and  Custom   (mos)   appertaining  to  things 
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public  and  private,  the  knowledge  of  which,  though 
neglected  by  most  orators,  seems  to  me  to  be  neces- 
sary for  the  purposes  of  oratory."  In  his  treatise 
on  the  Orator,  and  particularly  in  the  first  book, 
Cicero  has  given  his  opinion  of  the  duties  of  an 
orator  and  his  requisite  qualifications,  in  the  form 
of  a  dialogue,  in  which  Lucius  Licinius  Crassus  and 
M.  Antonius  are  the  chief  speakers.  Crassus  was 
himself  a  model  of  the  highest  excellence  in  ora- 
tory :  and  the  opinions  attributed  to  him  as  to  the 
qualifications  of  an  orator  were  those  of  Cicero  him- 
self, who  in  the  introductory  part  of  the  first  book 
(c.  6)  declares  that  ft  in  his  opinion  no  man  can 
deserve  the  title  of  a  perfect  orator,  unless  he  has 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  all  important  things  and 
of  all  arts  :  for  it  is  out  of  knowledge  that  oratory 
must  blossom  and  expand,  and  if  it  is  not  founded 
on  matter  which  the  orator  has  fully  mastered  and 
understood,  it  is  idle  talk,  and  may  almost  be 
called  puerile."  According  to  Crassus  the  province 
of  the  Orator  embraces  everything:  he  must  be 
enabled  to  speak  well  on  all  subjects.  Conse- 
quently he  must  have  a  knowledge  of  the  Jus 
Civile  (i.  44,  &c),  the  necessity  for  which  Crassus 
illustrates  by  instances  ;  and  he  should  not  only 
know  the  Jus  Civile,  as  being  necessary  when  he 
has  to  speak  in  causes  relating  to  private  matters 
and  to  privata  Judicia,  but  he  should  also  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  Jus  Publicum  which  is  conver- 
sant about  a  State  as  such,  and  he  should  be  fami- 
liar with  the  events  of  history  and  instances  de- 
rived from  the  experience  of  the  past.  Antonius 
(i.  49)  limits  the  qualifications  of  the  orator  to  the 
command  of  language  pleasant  to  the  ear  and  of 
arguments  adapted  to  convince  in  causes  in  the 
forum  and  on  ordinary  occasions.  He  further  re- 
quires the  orator  to  have  competent  voice  and 
action  and  sufficient  grace  and  ease.  Antonius 
(i.  58)  contends  that  an  orator  does  not  require  a 
knowledge  of  the  Jus  Civile,  and  he  instances  the 
case  of  himself,  for  Crassus  allowed  that  Antonius 
could  satisfactorily  conduct  a  cause,  though  Anto- 
nius, according  to  his  own  admission,  had  never 
learned  the  Jus  Civile,  and  had  never  felt  the  want 
of  it  in  such  causes  as  he  had  defended  {injure). 

The  profession  then  of  the  orator,  who  with  re- 
ference to  his  undertaking  a  client's  case  is  also 
called  patronus  (de  Or.  i.  56,  Brut.  38)  was 
quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  Jurisconsultus 
[Jurisconsulti],  and  also  from  that  of  the 
Advocatus,  at  least  in  the  time  of  Cicero  (ii.  74), 
and  even  later  (de  Orat.  Dial.  34).  An  orator, 
who  possessed  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Jus 
Civile,  would  however  have  an  advantage  in  it,  as 
Antonius  admits  (i.  59)  ;  but  as  there  were  many 
essentials  to  an  orator,  which  were  of  difficult  at- 
tainment, he  says  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  dis- 
tract him  with  other  things.  Some  requisites  of 
oratory,  such  as  voice  and  gesture,  could  only  be 
acquired  by  discipline  ;  whereas  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  the  law  of  a  case  (juris  utilitas)  could  be 
got  at  any  time  from  the  jurisconsulti  (periti)  or 
from  books.  Antonius  thinks  that  the  Roman 
orators  in  this  matter  acted  more  wisely  than  the 
Greek  orators,  who  being  ignorant  of  law  had  the 
assistance  of  low  fellows,  who  worked  for  hire,  and 
were  called  Pragmatici  (i.  45):  the  Roman  orators 
entrusted  the  maintenance  of  the  law  to  the  high 
character  of  their  professed  Jurists. 

So  far  as  the  profession  of  an  advocate  consists 
in  the  skilful  conduct  of  a  cause,  and  in  the  sup- 
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porting  of  his  own  side  of  the  question  by  proper 
argument,  it  must  be  admitted  with  Antonius  that 
a  very  moderate  knowledge  of  law  is  sufficient ;  and 
indeed  even  a  purely  legal  argument  requires  not  so 
much  the  accumulation  of  a  vast  store  of  legal  know- 
ledge as  the  power  of  handling  the  matter  when  it 
has  been  collected.  The  method  in  which  this  con- 
summate master  of  his  art  managed  a  cause  is  stated 
by  himself  (de  Or.  ii.  72) ;  and  Cicero  in  another 
passage  (Brutus,  37)  has  recorded  his  merits  as  an 
orator.  Servius  Sulpicius,  who  was  the  greatest 
lawyer  of  his  age,  had  a  good  practical  knowledge 
of  the  law,  but  others  had  this  also,  and  it  was 
something  else  which  distinguished  Sulpicius  from 
all  his  contemporaries — "  Many  others  as  well  as 
Sulpicius  had  a  great  knowledge  of  the  law  ;  he 
alone  possessed  it  as  an  art.  But  the  knowledge 
of  law  by  itself  would  never  have  helped  him  to 
this  without  the  possession  of  that  art  which 
teaches  us  to  divide  the  whole  of  a  thing  into  its 
parts,  by  exact  definition  to  develope  what  is  im- 
perfectly seen,  by  explanation  to  clear  up  what  is 
obscure  ;  first  of  all  to  see  ambiguities,  then  to  dis- 
entangle them,  lastly  to  have  a  rule  by  which 
truth  and  falsehood  are  distinguished,  and  by  which 
it  shall  appear  what  consequences  follow  from  pre- 
mises and  what  do  not."  (Brut.  41.)  With  such 
a  power  Sulpicius  combined  a  knowledge  of  letters 
and  a  pleasing  style  of  speaking.  As  a  forensic 
orator  then  he  must  have  been  one  of  the  first  that 
ever  lived  ;  but  still  among  the  Romans  his  re- 
putation was  that  of  a  jurist,  while  Antonius,  who 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  law,  is  put  on  a  level  as 
an  orator  (patronus)  with  L.  Crassus,  who  of  all  the 
eloquent  men  of  Rome  had  the  best  acquaintance 
with  the  law. 

Oratory  was  a  serious  study  among  the  Romans. 
Cicero  tells  us  by  what  painful  labour  he  attained 
to  excellence.  (Brut.  91,  &c.)  Roman  oratory 
reached  its  perfection  in  the  century  which  pre- 
ceded the  Christian  aera.  Its  decline  dates  from 
the  establishment  of  the  Imperial  power  under 
Augustus  and  his  successors  ;  for  though  there  were 
many  good  speakers,  and  more  skilful  rhetoricians 
under  the  empire,  the  oratory  of  the  republic  was 
rendered  by  circumstances  unsuitable  for  the  senate, 
for  the  popular  assemblies,  or  for  cases'  of  crimes 
and  high  misdemeanours. 

In  the  Dialogue  De  Oratoribus,  which  is  attri- 
buted to  Tacitus,  Messala,  one  of  the  speakers, 
attempts  (c.  28,  &c.)  to  assign  the  reasons  for  the 
low  state  of  oratory  in  the  time  of  Vespasian,  when 
the  Dialogue  was  written,  compared  with  its  con- 
dition in  the  age  of  Cicero  and  of  Cicero's  prede- 
cessors. He  attributes  its  decline  to  the  neglect  of 
the  discipline  under  which  children  were  formerly 
brought  up,  and  to  the  practice  of  resorting  to 
rhetoricians  (rhetores)  who  professed  to  teach  the 
oratorical  art.  This  gives  occasion  to  speak  more 
at  length  of  the  early  discipline  of  the  old  orators 
and  of  Cicero's  course  of  study  as  described  in  the 
Brutus.  The  old  orators  (c.  34)  learned  their  art 
by  constant  attendance  on  some  eminent  orator 
and  by  actual  experience  of  business :  the  orators 
of  Messala's  time  were  formed  in  the  schools  of 
Rhetoric,  and  their  powers  were  developed  in  exer- 
cises on  fictitious  matters.  These  however,  it  is 
obvious,  were  only  secondary  causes.  The  imme- 
diate causes  of  the  decline  of  eloquence  appear  to 
be  indicated  by  Maternus,  another  speaker  in  the 
Dialogue,    who    attributes    the  former  flourishing 
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oondition  of  eloquence  to  the  political  power  which 
oratory  conferred  on  the  orator  under  the  Republic, 
and  to  the  party  struggles  and  even  the  violence 
that  are  incident  to  such  a  state  of  society.  The 
allusion  to  the  effect  produced  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Imperial  power  is  clear  enough  in  the 
following  words,  which  refer  both  to  the  Imperial 
and  the  Republican  periods :  "  cum  mixtis  omnibus 
et  moderatore  uno  carentibus,  tantum  quisque  orator 
saperet,  quantum  erranti  populo  persuaderi  poterat." 
The  memorials  of  Roman  oratory  are  the  ora- 
tions of  Cicero  ;  but  they  are  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  great  mass  of  oratorical  literature.  The  frag- 
ments of  the  Roman  orators  from  Appius  Caecus 
and  M.  Porcius  Cato  to  Q.  Aurelius  Symmachus, 
have  been  collected  by  H.  Meyer,  Zurich,  1  vol. 
8vo.  2d  ed.  1842.  "  [G.  LJ 

ORBUS.    [Leges  Juliae,  p.  692,  b.] 
ORCA.     [Sitella.] 
ORCHE'SIS  (Spx?j<ns).     [Saltatio.J 
ORCHESTRA.     [Theatrum.] 
ORCINUS  LIBERTUS.     [Manumissio.J 
ORCINUS  SENATOR.     [Senatus.] 
ORDINA'RIUS  JUDEX.      [Judex  Peda- 

NEUS.] 

ORDINA'RIUS  SERVUS.     [Servus.] 

ORDO  is  applied  to  any  body  of  men,  who  form 
a  distinct  class  in  the  community,  either  by  pos- 
sessing distinct  privileges,  pursuing  certain  trades 
or  professions,  or  in  any  other  way.  Thus  Cicero 
(  Verr.  ii.  6)  speaks  of  the  "  Ordo  aratorura,  sive 
pecuariorum,  sive  mercatorum."  In  the  same  way 
the  whole  body  of  sacerdotes  at  Rome  is  spoken  of 
as  an  ordo  (Festus,  s.  v.  Ordo  Sacerdotum),  and 
separate  ecclesiastical  corporations  are  called  by  the 
same  title.  (Ordo  coUegii  nostri,  Orelli,  Inscr.  n. 
2417  ;  Ordo  Semralium,  Id.  n.  2229.)  The  liber- 
tini  and  scribae  also  formed  separate  ordines.  (Suet. 
de  Grammat.  18  ;  Cic.  Verr.  i.  47,  iii.  79.)  The 
Senate  and  the  Equites  are  also  spoken  of  re- 
spectively as  the  Ordo  Senatorius  and  Ordo  Eques- 
tris  [Senatus  ;  Equites]  ;  but  this  name  is 
never  applied  to  the  Plebes.  Accordingly,  we  find 
the  expression  "  Uterque  Ordo  "  used  without  any 
further  explanation  to  designate  the  Senatorial 
and  Equestrian  ordines.  (Suet.  Aug.  IS  ;  Veil.  Pat, 
ii.  100.)  The  Senatorial  Ordo,  as  the  highest,  is 
sometimes  distinguished  as  "  amplissimus  Ordo.". 
(Plin.  Ep.  x.  3  ;  Suet.  Otho,  8,  Vesp.  2.) 

The  senate  in  colonies  and  municipia  was  called 
Ordo  Decurionum  (Dig.  59.  tit.  2.  s.  2.  §  7  ;  Orelli, 
Inscr.  n.  1 167  ;  Colonia,  p.  318,  a),  and  sometimes 
simply  Ordo  (Tacit.  Hist.  ii.  52  ;  Dig.  50.  tit.  2. 
s.  2.  §  3  ;  Orelli,  n.  3734),  Ordo  amplissimus 
(Cic.  pro  Cael.  2),  or  Ordo  splendidissimus  (Orelli, 
n.  1180,  1181). 

The  term  Ordo  is  also  applied  to  a  company 
or  troop  of  soldiers,  and  is  used  as  equivalent 
to  Centuria :  thus  centurions  are  sometimes  called 
"  qui  ordines  duxerunt "  (Cic.  Phil.  i.  8  ;  Caes. 
Bell.  Civ.  i.  1 3),  and  the  first  centuries  in  a  legion 
"primi  ordines."  (Caes.  Bell.  GalX.  v.  28,  44.) 
Even  the  centurions  of  the  first  centuries  are  oc- 
casionally called  "Primi  Ordines."  (Caes.  Bell. 
Gall.  v.  30,  vi.  7  ;  Liv.  xxx.  4  ;  Gronov.  ad  he.) 
[Comp.  Exercitus,  p.  501,  b.] 

OR'GANON.     [Hydraula  ;  Machina.] 

O'RGIA.     [Mysteria.] 

ORGYIA  (opyvid),  a  Greek  measure  of 
length,  derived  from  the  human  body,  was  the 
distance  from  extremity  to  extremity  of  the  out- 
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stretched  arms,  whence  the  name,  from  dpeyot. 
(Xen.  Mem.  ii.  3.  §  19  ;  Pollux,  ii.  158.)  It  was 
equal  to  6  feet  or  to  4  cubits,  and  was  l-100th  of 
the  stadium.  (Herod,  ii.  149.)  It  may  be  ex- 
pressed nearly  enough  in  English  by  the  word 
fathom.  (Comp.  Mensura  and  the  Tables.)  [P.S.] 
ORICHALCUM  (bpeixaXtcos),  a  metallic  com- 
pound, akin  to  copper  and  bronze,  which  was 
highly  prized  by  the  ancients.  (See  the  passages 
in  Forcellini,  and  the  other  Latin  Lexicons.)  The 
word  has  given  rise  to  much  doubt ;  but  the  truth 
seems  to  be  that  it  denotes  brass,  with  which  the 
ancients  became  acquainted  by  fusing  zinc  ore 
(cadmium,  calamine)  with  copper,  although  they 
appear  to  have  had  scarcely  any  knowledge  of 
zinc  as  a  metal.  They  appear  to  have  regarded 
orichalcum  as  a  sort  of  bronze.  How  little  ac- 
quainted they  were  with  its  true  formation  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that,  deceived  by  its  colour, 
they  supposed  gold  to  be  one  of  its  constituents, 
and  then  perpetuated  their  error  by  a  false  ortho- 
graphy, aurichalcum.  The  true  derivation  is  no 
doubt  from  8pos  and  x"^k^sj  tnat  is,  mountain- 
bronze,  so  called  probably  because  it  was  obtained 
by  fusing  copper  with  an  ore  (metal  as  found  in 
the  mountain),  and  not  with  an  already  reduced 
metal.  (See  especially  Strabo,  with  Groskurd's 
note,  and  Beckman,  as  quoted  in  the  article  Me- 
tallum.)  [P.  S.] 

ORIGINA'RII.     [Colonatus,  p.  31 1,  b.] 
ORNAME'NTA  TRIUMPHA'LIA.    [Tri- 

UMPHUS.] 

ORNA'TRIX  [Coma,  p.  330,  b]. 
ORTHODO'RON.  [Mensura.] 
OSCHOPHO'RIA  (oo-xo<j>6pia  or  a(rxo<p6pia), 
an  Attic  festival,  which  according  to  some  writers 
was  celebrated  in  honour  of  Athena  and  Dionysus 
(Phot.  p.  322,  Bekk.),  and  according  to  others  in 
honour  of  Dionysus  and  Ariadne.  (Plut.  Thes.  23.) 
The  time  of  its  celebration  is  not  mentioned  by  any 
ancient  writer,  but  Corsini  (Fast.  Att.  ii.  p.  354) 
supposes  with  great  probability  that  it  was  held  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Attic  month  Pyanepsion. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Theseus.  Its 
name  is  derived  from  Staxos,  ftfrxos,  or  8<rxw,  a 
branch  of  vines  with  grapes,  for  it  was  a  vintage 
festival,  and  on  the  day  of  its  celebration  two 
youths,  called  brrxo<p6poi,  whose  parents  were  alive, 
and  who  were  elected  from  among  the  noblest  and 
wealthiest  citizens  (Schol.  ad  Nicand.  Alexiph. 
109),  carried,  in  the  disguise  of  women,  branches 
of  vines  with  fresh  grapes  from  the  temple  of 
Dionysus  in  Athens,  to  the  ancient  temple  of 
Athena  Sciras  in  Phalerus.  These  youths  were 
followed  by  a  procession  of  persons  who  likewise 
carried  vine-branches,  and  a  chorus  sang  hymns 
called  i>o-xo(popiKa.  fiiK-n,  which  were  accompanied 
by  dances.  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  681.)  In  the  sacrifice 
which  was  offered  on  this  occasion,  women  also 
took  part ;  they  were  called  o~£nrvo<p6poi,  for  they 
represented  the  mothers  of  the  youths,  carried  the 
provisions  (fya  Kal  o-m'a)  for  them,  and  related 
stories  to  them.  During  the  sacrifice  the  staff  of 
the  herald  was  adorned  with  garlands,  and  when 
the  libation  was  performed  the  spectators  cried 
out  iXiXev,  ioii,  lov.  (Plut.  Thes.  22.)  The  ephebi 
taken  from  all  the  tribes  had  on  this  day  a  contest 
in  racing  from  the  city  to  the  temple  of  Athena 
Sciras,  during  which  they  also  carried  the  SVxi?, 
and  the  victor  received  a  cup  filled  with  five  dif- 
ferent things  (TrePTdiT\oos,irevTair\6a,  or  ireVTwnKrl), 
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viz.  wine,  honey,  cheese,  floor,  and  a  little  oil. 
(Athen.  xi.  p.  495.)  According  to  other  accounts 
the  victor  only  drank  from  this  cup.  The  story 
which  was  symbolically  represented  in  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  this  festival,  and  which  was  said 
to  have  given  rise  to  it,  is  related  by  Plutarch 
{Thes.  22,  23)  and  by  Proclus  (p.  388,  ed.  Gais- 
ford).  (Compare  Bekker's  Anecdot.  p.  318  ;  Ety- 
mol.  Magn.  and  Hesych.  s.  v.  Tn<rx»' ;  Suidas,  s.  v. 
'£l<rxo<p6pia  and  aiirxo<p6pos.')  [L.  S.] 

OSCILLUM,  a  diminutive  through  osculum 
from  os,  meaning  "a  little  face,"  was  the  term 
applied  to  faces  or  heads  of  Bacchus,  which  were 
suspended  in  the  vineyards  to  he  turned  in  every 
direction  by  the  wind.  Whichsoever  way  they 
looked,  they  were  supposed  to  make  the  vines  in 
that  quarter  fruitful.  (Virg.  Georg.  ii.  388 — 392.) 
The  left-hand  figure  in  the  annexed  woodcut  is 
taken  from  an  oscillum  of  white  marble  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  back  of  the  head  is  want- 
ing, and  it  is  concave  within.  The  mouth  and 
pupils  of  the  eyes  are  perforated.  It  represents 
the  countenance  of  Bacchus  with  a  beautiful,  mild, 
and  propitious  expression  (molle,  honestum,  Virg. 
I.  a).  A  fillet,  spirally  twisted  about  a  kind  of 
wreath,  surrounds  the  head,  and  descends  by  the 
ears  towards  the  neck.  The  metallic  ring,  by 
which  the  marble  was  suspended,  still  remains. 
The  other  figure  is  from  an  ancient  gem  (Maffei, 
Gem.  Ant.  iii.  64),  representing  a  tree  with  four 


oscilla  hung  upon  its  branches.  A  Syrinx  and  a 
Pedum  are  placed  at  the  root  of  the  tree. 

From  this  noun  came  the  verb  oscilla,  meaning 
"  to  swing."  Swinging  (pscillatio)  was  among  the 
bodily  exercises  practised  by  the  Romans,  and  was 
one  of  the  amusements  at  the  Feriae  Latinae. 
(Festus,  s.v.;  Hygin.  Fab.  130  ;  Wunder,  Com- 
ment, ad  Cic.  pro  Piano,  p.  93  ;  Feriae,  p. 
530,  a.]  [J-Y-] 

O'SCINES.     [Augur,  p.  175,  b.] 

OSTIA'RIUM  was  a  tax  upon  the  doors  of 
houses,  which  was  probably  imposed  along  with 
the  Columnarium  by  the  lem  sumtuaria  of  Julius 
Caesar.  It  was  levied  by  Metellus  Scipio  in  Syria, 
together  with  the  Columnarium,  on  which  see  Co- 
lumnarium (Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  32  ;  Cic.  ad  Fam. 
iii.  8). 

OSTIA'RIUS.     [Domus,  p.  427,  b.] 

O'STIUM.     [Janua.] 

OSTRACISMUS.     [Exsilium,  p.  614.] 

O'STRACON  (Zo-Tpaitov).     [Fictile.] 

OVA'TIO,  a  lesser  triumph, ;  the  terms  em- 
ployed by  the  Greek  writers  on  Roman  history  are 
ci/a,  tvao-Hjs,  Trejjos  Spla.ii.Sos.  The  circumstances 
by  which  it  was  distinguished  from  the  more  im- 
posing solemnity  [Triumphus]  were  the  follow- 
ing:—  The  general  did  not  enter  the  city  in  a 
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chariot  drawn  by  four  horses,  but  on  foot  ;  He  was 
not  arrayed  in  the  gorgeous  gold  embroidered  robe, 
but  in  the  simple  toga  praetexta  of  a  magistrate  ; 
his  brows  were  encircled  with  a  wreath  not  of 
laurel  but  of  myrtle  ;  he  bore  no  sceptre  in  his 
hand  ;  the  procession  was  not  heralded  by  trum- 
pets, headed  by  the  senate  and  thronged  with  vic- 
torious troops,  but  was  enlivened  by  a  crowd  o( 
flute-players,  attended  chiefly  by  knights  and  ple- 
beians, frequently  without  soldiers  ;  the  ceremonies 
were  concluded  by  the  sacrifice  not  of  a  bull  but 
of  a  sheep.  (Plut.  Marcett.  c.  22  ;  Dionys.  v.  47  ; 
Gell.  v.  6;  Liv.  iii.  10,  xxvi.  21.)  The  word 
ovatio  seems  clearly  to  be  derived  from  the  kind  of 
victim  offered,  and  we  need  pay  little  respect  to 
the  opinion  of  Festus  (s.  v.  Ovantes),  who  supposes 
it  to  have  been  formed  from  the  glad  shout  0 !  0 ! 
frequently  reiterated,  nor  to  that  of  Dionysius, 
whose  system  required  him  to  trace  every  custom 
to  a  Grecian  origin,  and  who  therefore  maintains 
that  it  is  corrupted  from  the  Bacchanalian  eijoi. 
Dionysius  makes  another  mistake  in  assigning  a 
laurel  chaplet  to  the  conqueror  on  these  occasions, 
since  all  the  Roman  writers  agree  with  Plutarch 
in  representing  that  the  myrtle  crown,  hence  called 
Ovalis  Corona,  was  a  characteristic  of  the  ovation. 
(Festus,  s.  v.  Ovalis  Corona  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xv.  29  ; 
Plut.  ;  Gell.  U.  cc.)     Compare  Corona,  p.  361. 

In  later  times,  the  victor  entered  upon  horse- 
back (Serv.  in  Virg.  Aen.  iv.  543),  and  the  ova- 
tions celebrated  by  Octavianus,  Drusus,  Tiberius, 
&c,  are  usually  recorded  by  Dion  Cassius  by  a 
reference  to  this  circumstance.  (Dion  Cass,  xlviii. 
31,  xlix.  15,  liv.  8,  33,  Iv.  2.) 

An  ovation  was  granted  when  the  advantage 
gained,  although  considerable,  was  not  sufficient  to 
constitute  a  legitimate  claim  to  the  higher  distinc- 
tion of  a  triumph,  or  when  the  victory  had  been 
achieved  with  little  bloodshed,  as  in  the  case  of 
Postumius  Tubertus,  who  first  received  this  honour 
(Plin.  H.N.  xv.  29) ;  or  when  hostilities  had  not 
been  regularly  proclaimed  (Festus,  Gell.  11.  cc.)  ; 
or  when  the  war  had  not  been  completely  termi- 
nated, which  was  one  of  the  ostensible  reasons  for 
refusing  a  triumph  to  Marcellus  on  his  return  from 
Sicily  (Plut.  I.  c. ;  Liv.  xxvi.  21)  ;  or  when  the 
contest  had  been  carried  on  against  base  and  un- 
worthy foes,  and  hence  when  the  servile  bands  of 
Athenion  and  Spartacus  were  destroyed  by  Per- 
perna  and  Crassus,  these  leaders  celebrated  ova- 
tions only  (Floras,  iii.  1 9  ;  Plin.  Gell.  I.  ft),  al- 
though the  latter  by  a  special  resolution  of  the  se- 
nate was  permitted  to  wear  a  laurel  crown.  [W.R.] 
OVI'LE.  [Comitia,  p.  336,  b.] 
OU'SIAS  DIKE.  [Enoikiou  Dike.] 
OXYBAPHUM.    [Acetabulum.] 
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PA'CTIO,  PACTUM.  [ Obligations.] 
PAEAN  {iraiiiav,  iraiav,  iraubv),  a  hymn  or 
song  which  was  originally  sung  in  honour  of 
Apollo,  and  seems  to  be  as  old  as  the  worship  of 
this  deity.  The  etymology  of  the  word  is  doubt- 
ful. Some  suppose  that  it  obtained  its  name  from 
Paeon,  the  god  of  healing  ;  but  in  the  Homeric 
poems  Paeon  is  always  spoken  of  as  a  separate 
divinity,  distinct  from  Apollo.  Other  writers, 
with  still  less  probability,  connect  it  with  miw,  to 
strike. 
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The  paean  was  always  of  a  joyous  nature,  and 
its  tune  and  sounds  expressed  hope  and  confidence. 
The  sound  of  14]  appears  to  have  been  invariably 
connected  with  it.  (Athen.  xv.  pp.696,  e.f.  701, b.c.) 
It  was  snng  by  several  persons,  one  of  whom  pro- 
bably led  the  others,  and  the  singers  either  marched 
onwards  or  sat  together  at  table.  Thus  Achilles 
after  the  death  of  Hector  calls  upon  his  companions 
to  return  to  the  ships,  singing  a  paean  on  account 
of  the  glory  they  had  gained  (II.  xxiii.  391);  and 
the  Achaeans,  after  restoring  Chryseis  to  her 
father,  are  represented  as  singing  a  paean  to  Apollo 
at  the  end  of  the  sacrificial  feast,  in  order  to  ap- 
pease his  wrath.  (II.  i.  473.)  From  these  pas- 
sages it  is  clear  that  the  paean  was  a  song  of 
thanksgiving,  when  danger  was  passed,  and  also  a 
hymn  to  propitiate  the  god.  It  was  sung  at  the 
solemn  festivals  of  Apollo,  especially  at  the  Hya- 
cinthia  (eis  ts  "taKtvdia  4ir\  rbv  iraiava,  Xen. 
Hell.  iv.  5.  §  11,  Ages.  ii.  17),  and  was  also  sung 
from  very  early  times  in  the  temples  of  the  god. 
(Horn.  Hymn,  ad  Apoll.  514  ;  Eurip.  Ion,  125, 
&c.) 

The  paean  was  also  sung  as  a  battle  song,  both 
before  an  attack  on  the  enemy  and  after  the  battle 
was  finished.  (Thucyd.  i.  50,  iv.  43,  ii.  91,  vii.  44  ; 
Xen.  Anab.  i.  8.  §  17,  &c.)  This  practice  seems 
to  have  chiefly  prevailed  among  the  Dorians,  but 
it  was  also  common  among  the  other  Greek  states. 
The  origin  of  it  is  said  to  have  arisen  from  the  fact, 
that  Apollo  sang  it  after  his  victory  over  the  Pythian 
dragon.  The  paean  sung  previous  to  an  engage- 
ment was  called  by  the  Spartans  iraihv  l/igariiptos. 
(Plut.  Lye.  22.)  The  Scholiast  on  Thucydides  (i. 
50)  says,  that .  the  paean  which  was  sung  before 
the  battle  was  sacred  to  Ares,  and  the  one  sung 
after  to  Apollo  ;  but  there  are  strong  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  paean  as  a  battle-song  was  in 
later  times  not  particularly  connected  with  the 
worship  of  Apollo.  (Bode,  Gesch.  der  lyrisch. 
Dichtkunst  der  HeUenen,  vol.  i.  pp.  9,  10,  &c.)  It 
is  certain  that  the  paean  was  in  later  times  sung 
to  the  honour  of  other  gods  besides  Apollo.  Thus 
Xenophon  relates  that  the  Lacedaemonians  on  one 
occasion  sang  a  paean  to  Poseidon,  to  propitiate 
him  after  an  earthquake  (HeVL.  iv.  7.  §  4),  and  also 
that  the  Greek  army  in  Asia  sang  a  paean  to 
Zeus.     (Anab.  iii.  2.  §  9.) 

In  still  later  times,  paeans  were  sung  in  honour 
of  mortals.  Thus  Aratus  sang  paeans  to  the 
honour  of  the  Macedonian  Aritigonus  (Plut.  Cleom. 
16)  ;  a  paean  composed  by  Alexinus  was  sung  at 
Delphi  in  honour  of*  the  Macedonian  Craterus  ;  and 
the  Rhodians  celebrated  Ptolemaeus  I.,  king  of 
Egypt,  in  the  same  manner.  (Athen.  xv.  p.  696, 
e.  f.)  The  Chalcidians,  in  Plutarch's  time,  still 
continued  to  celebrate  in  a  paean  the  praises  of 
their  benefactor,  Titus  Flaminius.  (Plut.  Flam.  1 6.) 

The  practice  of  singing  the  paean  at  banquets, 
and  especially  at  the  end  of  the  feast,  when  liba- 
tions were  poured  out  to  the  gods,  was  very  an- 
cient. It  is  mentioned  by  Alcman,  who  lived  in 
the  seventh  century  b.  c.  (Strab.  x.  p.  482.)  The 
paean  continued  to  be  sung  on  such  occasions  till  a 
late  period.  (Xen.  Symp.  ii.  1  ;  Plut.  Symp.  vii.  8. 
§4.) 

(Miiller,  Hist,  of  Greek  Literature,  pp.  19,  20, 
Dorians,  ii.  6.  §  4  ;  Bode,  Gesch.  der  lyrisch.,  &c. 
vol.  i.  pp.  7—77.) 

PAEDAGO'GIA.    [Paedagogus.] 

PAEDAGO'GUS  (iraiSayayds),  a  tutor.    The 
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office  of  tutor  in  a  Grecian  family  of  rank  and 
opulence  (Plato,  de  Repub.  i.  p.  87,  ed.  Bekker,  dt 
Leg.  vii.  pp.  41,42)  was  assigned  to  one  of  the  most 
trustworthy  of  the  slaves.  The  sons  of  his  master 
were  committed  to  his  care  on  attaining  their  sixth 
or  seventh  year,  their  previous  education  having 
been  conducted  by  females.  They  remained  with 
the  tutor  (magister)  until  they  attained  the  age  of 
puberty.  (Ter.  Andr.  i.  1.  24.)  His  duty  was 
rather  to  guard  them  from  evil,  both  physical  and 
moral,  than  to  communicate  instruction,  to  cultivate 
their  minds,  or  to  impart  accomplishments.  He 
went  with  them  to  and  from  the  school  or  the 
Gymnasium  (Plato,  Lysis,  p.  118);  he  accom- 
panied them  out  of  doors  on  all  occasions  ;  he  was 
responsible  for  their  personal  safety,  and  for  their 
avoidance  of  bad  company.  (Bato,  ap.  Athen.  vii.  p. 
279.)  The  formation  of  their  morals  by  direct  su- 
perintendence belonged  to  the  iraib*ov6iioL  as  public 
officers,  and  their  instruction  in  the  various  branches 
of  learning,  i.  e.  in  grammar,  music,  and  gymnas- 
tics, to  the  8i8t£<rKaAoi  or  praeceptores,  whom  Plato 
(U.  cc.),  Xenophon  (de  Luc.  Rep.  ii.  I,  iii.  2), 
Plutarch  (de  Lib.  Ed.  7),  and  Quintilian  (Inst.  Or. 
i.  1.  8,  9)  expressly  distinguish  from  the  paedagogi. 
These  latter  even  carried  the  books  and  instru- 
ments which  were  requisite  for  their  young  masters 
in  studying  under  the  sophists  and  professors. 

This  account  of  the  office  is  sufficient  to  explain 
why  the  iraL8ayory6s  so  often  appears  on  the 
Greek  stage,  both  in  tragedy,  as  in  the  Medea, 
Phoenissae,  and  Ion  of  Euripides,  and  in  comedy, 
as  in  the  Bacchides  of  Plautus.  The  condition  of 
slavery  accounts  for  the  circumstance,  that  the 
tutor  was  often  a  Thracian  (Plato,  Alcib.  i.  p.  341, 
ed.  Bekker),  an  Asiatic,  as  is  indicated  by  such 
names  as  Lydus  (Plaut.  I.  c),  and  sometimes  an 
eunuch.  (Herod,  viii.  75  ;  Corn.  Nep.  Tliemist.  iv. 
3  ;  Polyaen.  i.  30.  §  2.)  Hence  also  we  see  why 
these  persons  spoke  Greek  with  a  foreign  accent 
(vTroGapGapi&i'Tes, P\ato,Lysis,  p.  1 45, ed.  Bekker). 
On  rare  occasions,  the  tutor  was  admitted  to  the 
presence  of  the  daughters,  as  when  the  slave,  sus- 
taining this  office  in  the  royal  palace  at  Thebes, 
accompanies  Antigone  while  she  surveys  the  be- 
sieging army  from  the  tower.  (Eurip.  Phoen.  87 — 
210.) 

Among  the  Romans  the  attendance  of  the  tutor 
on  girls  as  well  as  boys  was  much  more  frequent, 
as  they  were  not  confined  at  home  according  to 
the  Grecian  custom.  (Val.  Max.  vi.  1.  §  3.)  As 
luxury  advanced  under  the  emperors,  it  was  strik- 
ingly manifested  in  the  dress  and  training  of  the 
beautiful  young  slaves  who  were  destined  to  be- 
come paedagogi,  or,  as  they  were  also  termed, 
paedagogia  and  pueri  paedagogiani.  (Plin.  H.  N. 
xxxiii.  12.  s.  54 ;  Sen.  Epist.  124,  De  Vita  beata, 
17  ;  TertulL  Apol.  13.)  Augustus  assigned  to 
them  a  separate  place,  near  his  own,  at  the  public 
spectacles.  (Sueton.  Aug.  44.)  Nero  gave  offence 
by  causing  free  boys  to  be  brought  up  in  the  deli- 
cate habits  of  paedagogi.  (Sueton.  Ner.  28.)  After 
this  period  numbers  of  them  were  attached  to  the 
imperial  family  for  the  sake  of  state  and  orna- 
ment, and  not  only  is  the  modern  word  page  a 
corruption  of  the  ancient  appellation,  but  it  aptly 
expresses  the  nature  of  the  service  which  the  pae- 
dagogia at  this  later  era  afforded . 

In  palaces  and  other  great  houses  the  pages  slept 
and  lived  in  a  separate  apartment,  which  was  also 
called  paedagogium.  (Plin.  Epist.  vii.  27.)    [J.  Y.] 


tfiB  PAENULA. 

PAEDO'NOMUS  (nxu8oKd>os),  was  a  magis- 
trate at  Sparta,  who  had  the  general  superintend- 
ence of  the  education  of  the  boys.  His  office  was 
considered  very  honourable,  and  he  was  always 
chosen  from  the  noblest  citizens.  He  had  to  make 
a  general  inspection  of  the  boys,  and  to  punish 
severely  all  those  who  had  been  negligent  or  idle ; 
for  which  purpose  fiao-riyoipipoi  were  assigned  to 
him  by  Lycurgus.  Those  who  were  refractory  he 
might  bring  before  the  Ephors.  The  more  imme- 
diate inspection  of  the  gymnastic  exercises  of  the 
boys  belonged  to  magistrates  called  j8t5ia?oi.  [Bi- 
diaei.]  (Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  ii.  2,  iii.  10,  iv.  6 ;  Plut. 
Lye.  17  ;  Hesychius,  s.  v. ;  Krause,  Gymnastik  und 
Agon,  der  Hellenen,  pp.  254,  677.) 

PAEDOTRI'BAE  (iroiSoTpigoO,  [Gymnasi- 
um, p.  581,  b.] 

PAE'NULA  was  a  thick  cloak,  chiefly  used  by 
the  Romans  in  travelling  instead  of  the  toga,  as  a 
protection  against  the  cold  and  rain.  (Cic.  pro  Mil. 
20  ;  Quintil.  vi.  3.  §  66.)  Hence  we  find  the  ex- 
pression of  scindere  paenulam  (Cic.  ad  Att.  xiii.  33) 
used  in  the  sense  of  greatly  pressing  a  traveller  to 
stay  at  one's  house.  The  paenula  was  worn  by 
women  as  well  as  by  men  in  travelling.  (Dig.  34. 
tit.  2.  s.  23.)  It  appears  to  have  been  a  long  cloak 
without  sleeves,  and  with  only  an  opening  for  the 
head,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  figure  taken 
from  Bartholini.  If  this  is  a  real  example  of  a 
paenula,  it  would  seem  that  the  dress  was  sewed 
in  front  about  half  way  down,  and  was  divided 
into  two  parts,  which  might  be  thrown  back  by 
the  wearer  so  as  to  leave  the  arms  comparatively 
free :  it  must  have  been  put  on  over  the  head. 
This  figure  explains  the  expression  of  Cicero  {pro 
Mil.  I.  c),  "  paenula  irretitus  ; "  and  of  the  author 
of  the  Dialogus  de  Oratoribus  (c.  39),  "  paenulis 
adstricti  et  velut  inclusi." 


Under  the  emperors  the  paenula  was  worn  in 
the  city  as  a  protection  against  the  rain  and  cold 
(Juv.  v.  79),  but  women  were  forbidden  by  Alex- 
ander Severus  to  wear  it  in  the  city.  (Lamprid. 
Alex.  Sev.  27.)  At  one  time,  however,  the  paenula 
appears  to  have  been  commonly  worn  in  the  city 
instead  of  the  toga,  as  we  even  find  mention  of 
orators  wearing  it  when  pleading  causes  (Dial,  de 
Orat.  39),  but  this  fashion  was  probably  of  short 
duration. 


PALA 

The  paenula  was  usually  made  of  wool  (Plin. 
H.  N.  viii.  48.  s.  73),  and  particularly  of  that  kind 
which  was  called  Gausapa  [Gausapa]  (paenuta 
gausapina,  Mart.  xiv.  145).  It  was  also  some- 
times made  of  leather  (paenula  scoiiea,  Mart,  xiv.- 
130).  Seneca  (Quaest.  Nat.  iv.  6)  speaks  of 
"  paenulae  aut  scorteae,"  but  he  appears  only  to 
use  this  expression  because  paenulae  were  usually 
made  of  wool.  (Bartholini,  de  Paenula;  Becker, 
Gattus,  vol.  ii.  p.  93.) 

PAGANA'LIA.     [Pagi.] 

PAGA'NI.     [Pagi.] 

PAGA'NICA.     [Pila.] 

PAGI,  were  fortified  places,  to  which  the  coun- 
try-people might  retreat  in  case  of  an  hostile  in- 
road, and  are  said  to  have  been  instituted  by 
Servius  Tullius  (Dionys.  iv.  15) ;  though  the  divi- 
sion of  the  country-people  into  pagi  is  as  old  as 
the  time  of  Numa  (Dionys.  ii.  76.)  Each  of  the 
country-tribes  was  divided  into  a  certain  number 
of  pagi ;  which  name  was  given  to  the  country  ad- 
joining the  fortified  village,  as  well  as  to  the  village 
itself.  There  was  a  magistrate  at  the  head  of  each 
pagus,  who  kept  a  register  of  the  names  and  of 
the  property  of  all  persons  in  the  pagus,  raised  the 
taxes,  and  summoned  the  people,  when  necessary, 
to  war.  Each  pagus  had  its  own  sacred  rites,  and 
an  annual  festival  called  Paganalia.  (Dionys.  iv. 
15  ;  Varro,  de  Ling.  Lot.  vi.  24,  26,  ed.  Miiller  ; 
Macrob.  Saturn,  i.  16  ;  Ovid,  Fast.  i.  669.)  The 
Pagani,  or  inhabitants  of  the  pagi,  had  their  re- 
gular meetings,  at  which  they  passed  resolutions, 
many  of  which  have  come  down  to  us.  (Orelli, 
Inscr.  n.  3793,  4083,  106,  202,  2177.)  The  di- 
vision of  the  country-people  into  pagi  continued  to 
the  latest  times  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  we  find 
frequent  mention  of  the  magistrates  of  the  pagi 
under  the  names  of  Magistri,  Praefecti  or  Prae- 
positi  pagorum.  (Orelli,  Inscr.  n.  121,  3795,  3796  j 
Cod.  Theod.  2.  tit.  30.  s.  1  ;  8.  tit.  15.  s.  1;  Wal. 
ter,  Gescldchte  des  R'vm.  Rechts,  §§  26,  164,  247j 
366,  2d  ed.) 

The  term  Pagani  is  often  used  in  opposition  to 
milites,  and  is  applied  to  all  who  were  not  soldiers, 
even  though  they  did  not  live  in  the  country. 
(Milites  et  pagani,  Plin.  Ep.  x.  1 8  ;  Juv.  xvi.  32 ; 
Suet.  Aug.  27,  Galb.  19  ;  Dig.  11.  tit.  4.  s.  1 ;  48. 
tit.  19.  s.  14,  &c).  Hence  we  find  Pagani  or  citi- 
zens applied  as  a  term  of  reproach  to  soldiers  who 
did  not  perform  their  duty  (Tacit.  Hist.  iii.  24), 
in  the  same  way  as  Julius  Caesar  addressed  his 
rebellious  soldiers  on  one  occasion  as  Quirites. 
The  Christian  writers  gave  the  name  of  Pagani 
to  those  persons  who  adhered  to  the  old  Roman 
religion,  because  the  latter  continued  to  be  gene- 
rally believed  by  the  country -people,  after  Chris- 
tianity became  the  prevailing  religion  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  towns.  (Isidores,  viii.  10  ;  Cod. 
Theod.  16.  tit.  10  ;  Cod.  Just.  1.  tit.  11.) 

PALA  (imW,  o-Kairdvn,  (TKacploVy  /xaKeKKa),  a 
spade.  (Cato  de  Re  Rust.  10  j  Plin.  //.  N.  xvii. 
17.  s.  27,  xvii.  22.  s.  35.)  The  spade  was  but  little 
used  in  ancient  husbandry,  the  ground  having  been 
broken  and  turned  over  by  the  plough,  and  also 
by  the  use  of  large  hoes  and  rakes.  [Ligo  ;  Ras- 
trum.]  But  in  some  cases  a  broad  cutting  edge 
was  necessary  for  this  purpose,  as,  for  example, 
when  the  ground  was  full  of  the  roots  of  rushes  or 
other  plants.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xviii.  8.)  Also  in  gar- 
dening it  was  an  indispensable  instrument,  and 
it  was  then  made  on  the  same  principle  as  the 


PALAESTRA, 
plough-share,  viz.  by  casing  its  extremity  with 
iron.  (Colum.  x.  45.)  The  annexed  woodcut,  taken 
from  a  funeral  monument  at  Rome  (Fabretti,  In- 
scrip.  Ant.  p.  574),  exhibits  a  deceased  countryman 
with  his  falx  and  bidens,  and  also  with  a  pala, 
modified  by  the  addition  of  a  strong  cross-bar,  by 
the  use  of  which  he  was  enabled  to  drive  it  nearly 
twice  as  deep  into  the  ground  as  he  could  have 
done  without  it.    In  this  form  the  instrument  was 
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called  bipalium,  being  employed  in  trenching  (pas- 
Hnatio),  or,  when  the  ground  was  full  of  roots  to 
a  considerable  depth,  in  loosening  them,  turning 
them  over,  and  extirpating  them,  so  as  to  prepare 
the  soil  for  planting  vines  and  other  trees.  By 
means  of  this  implement,  which  is  still  used  in 
Italy  and  called  vanga,  the  ground  was  dug  to  the 
depth  of  two  spades  or  nearly  two  feet.  (Plin. 
H.  N.  xviii.  26.  s.  62  ;  Cat.  de  Re  Rust.  6,  45, 
151  ;  Varr.  de  Re  Rust.  i.  37  ;  Col.  de  Re  Rust. 
v.  6.  p.  214,  xi.  3.  p.  450,  ed.  Bip.) 

Cato  (Ibid.  11)  mentions  wooden  spades  (palas 
ligneas)  among  the  implements  necessary  to  the 
husbandman.  One  principal  application  of  them 
was  in  winnowing.  The  winnowing-shovel,  also 
called  in  Latin  veritilabrum,  is  still  generally  used 
in  Greece,  and  the  mode  of  employing  it  is  ex- 
hibited by  Stuart  in  his  "  Antiquities  of  Athens." 
The  corn  which  has  been  threshed  lies  in  a  heap 
upon  the  floor,  and  the  labourer  throws  it  to  a  dis- 
tance with  the  shovel,  whilst  the  wind,  blowing 
strongly  across  the  direction  in  which  it  is  thrown, 
drives  the  chaff  and  refuse  to  one  side.  (Theocrit. 
vii.  156 ;  Matt.  iii.  12 ;  Luke,  iii.  17.)  The  fruit  of 
leguminous  plants  was  purified  and  adapted  to  be 
used  for  food  in  the  same  manner.  (Horn.  H.  v. 
499—502,  jriii.  588—592.) 

The  term  pala  was  applied  anciently,  as  it  is  in 
modern  Italian,  to  the  blade  or  broad  part  of  an 
oar.  [Remus.]  In  a  ring  the  broad  part,  which 
held  the  gem,  was  called  by  the  name  of  pala 
[Annulus.]  |~J.  Y.] 

PALAESTE.  [Palmus;  MjjNsunA,p.751,b.] 

PALAESTRA  (iraKcdirrpa)  properly  means  a 
place  for  wrestling  (ira\aUivt  7raA.7;),  and  appears 
to  have  originally  formed  a  part  of  the  gymna- 
sium.    The  word  was,  however,  used  in  different 


senses  at  various  periods,  and  its  exact  meaning, 
especially  in  relation  to  the  gymnasium,  has  occa- 
sioned much  controversy  among  modern  writers. 
It  first  occurs  in  Herodotus  (vi.  126,  128),  who 
says  that  Cleisthenes  of  Sicyon  built  a  dromos  and 
a  palaestra,  both  of  which  he  calls  by  the  general 
name  of  palaestra.  At  Athens,  however,  there 
was  a  considerable  number  of  palaestrae,  quite 
distinct  from  the  gymnasia,  which  were  called 
by  the  names  either  of  their  founders,  or  of  the 
teachers  who  gave  instruction  there  ;  thus,  for  ex- 
ample, we  read  of  the  palaestra  of  Taureas.  (Plat. 
Charmid.  init.)  Krause  (Gymnastik  und  Agoidstik 
der  Hellenen,  p.  117,  &c)  contends  that  the  pa- 
laestrae at  Athens  were  appropriated  to  the  gym- 
nastic exercises  of  boys  and  youths  (iroTSes  and 
neipdma),  and  the  gymnasia  to  those  of  men  ;  but 
Becker  (Charities,  vol.  i.  pp.  311,  335,  &c.)  has 
shown  that  this  cannot  be  the  true  distinction,  al- 
though it  appears  that  certain  places  were,  for  obvious 
reasons,  appropriated  to  the  exclusive  use  of  boys. 
(Aesch.  c.  Timarch.  p.  35,  Reiske.)  But  that  the 
boys  exercised  in  the  gymnasia  as  well,  is  plain 
from  many  passages  (Antiph.  de  Coed,  invol.  p. 
661,  Reiske  ;  irah  wpatos  into  yvptvafflov,  Aristoph. 
An.  138,  140)  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  read 
of  men  visiting  the  palaestrae.  (Lucian,  Navig.  4, 
vol.  iii.  p.  251,  Reitz.) 

It  appears  most  probable  that  the  Palaestrae 
were,  during  the  flourishing  times  of  the  Greek 
republics,  chiefly  appropriated  to  the  exercises  of 
wrestling  and  of  the  pancratium,  and  were  prin- 
cipally intended  for  the  athletae,  who,  it  must 
be  recollected,  were  persons  that  contended  in  the 
public-games,  and  therefore  needed  special  train- 
ing. This  is  expressly  stated  by  Plutarch  (Symp. 
ii.  4),  who  says,  "  that  the  place  in  which  all  the 
athletae  exercise  is  called  a  palaestra ;"  and  we 
also  learn  from  Pausanias  (v.  15.  §  5,  vi.  21.  §  2), 
that  there  were  at  Olympia  palaestrae  especially 
devoted  to  the  athletes.  In  Athenaeus  (x.  p. 
417,  f.)  we  read  of  the  great  athletes  Damippus 
coming  out  of  the  palaestra  ;  and  Galen  (n^pl  tov 
Sia  putcpas  acpaipas  yvp.vaffiov,  c.  5)  places  the 
athletae  in  the  palaestra.    (Krause,  Ibid.  p.  115.) 

The  Romans  had  originally  no  places  correspond- 
ing to  the  Greek  gymnasia  and  palaestrae  ;  and 
when  towards  the  close  of  the  republic,  wealthy 
Romans,  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  began  to  build 
places  for  exercise  in  their  villas,  they  called  them 
indifferently  gymnasia  and  palaestrae.  (Cic.  ad  Att. 
i.  4,  8,  9,  10,  ad  Qu.  Fr.  iii.  1.  §  2,  Verr.  v.  72.) 
The  words  were  thus  used  by  the  Romans  as 
synonymous  ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that  Vitru- 
vius  (v.  11)  gives  a  description  of  a  Greek  gym- 
nasium ander  the  name  of  palaestra. 

PALA'RIA.     [Palus.] 

PALATI'NI  LUDI.     [Lum  Palatini.] 

PALE  (irtiArj).     [LuCTA.] 

PALI'LIA,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Rome  every 
year  on  the  21st  of  April,  in  honour  of  Pales,  the 
tutelary  divinity  of  shepherds.  Some  of  the  ancient 
writers  called  this  festival  Parilia,  deriving  the 
name  from  pario,  because  sacrifices  were  offered 
on  that  day  pro  partu  pecoris.  (Fest.  s.  v.  Pales  ; 
compare  Popularia  sacra;  Varro,  de  Ling.  Lot. 
vi.  15  ;  Dionys.  i.  88.)  The  21st  of  April  was  the 
day  on  which,  according  to  the  early  traditions  of 
Rome,  Romulus  had  commenced  the  building  of 
the  city,  so  that  the  festival  was  at  the  same  time 
solemnised  as  the  dies  natalitius  of  Rome  (Fest, 
3l 
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s.  v.  Parilibus ;  Cic.  de  Divin.  ii.  47  ;  Varro,  de 
Re  Rust.  ii.  1  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xviii.  66)  ;  and  some 
of  the  ritea  customary  in  later  times  were  said  to 
have  been  first  performed  by  Romulus  when  he 
fixed  the  pomoerium.  (Dionys.  I:  c.)  Ovid  (Fast. 
iv.  731,  &c.)  gives  a  description  of  the  rites  of  the 
Palilia,  which  clearly  shows  that  he  regarded  it  as 
a  shepherd-festival,  such  as  it  must  originally  have 
been  when  the  Romans  were  real  shepherds  and 
husbandmen,  and  as  it  must  have  continued  to  be 
among  country-people  in  his  own  time,  as  is  ex- 
pressly stated  by  Dionysius ;  for  in  the  city  itself 
it  must  have  lost  its  original  character,  and  have 
been  regarded  only  as  the  dies  natalitius  of 
Rome.  The  connection,  however,  between  these 
two  characters  of  the  festival  is  manifest,  as  the 
founders  of  the  city  were,  as  it  were,  the  kings  of 
shepherds,  and  the  founders  of  a  religion  suited  to 
shepherds. 

The  first  part  of  the  solemnities,  as  described 
by  Ovid,  was  a  public  purification  by  fire  and 
smoke.  The  things  burnt  in  order  to  produce 
this  purifying  smoke  were  the  blood  of  the  Oc- 
tober-horse, the  ashes  of  the  calves  sacrificed  at 
the  festival  of  Ceres,  and  the  shells  of  beans. 
The  people  were  also  sprinkled  with  water  ;  they 
washed  their  hands  in  spring-water,  and  drank 
milk  mixed  with  must  (Ovid.  Fast.  I.  c. ;  compare 
Propert.  iv.  1.  20.)  As  regards  the  October-horse 
(equus  October)  it  must  be  observed  that  in  early 
times  no  bloody  sacrifice  was  allowed  to  be  offered 
at  the  Palilia,  and  the  blood  of  the  October- 
horse,  mentioned  above,  was  the  blood  which  had 
dropped  from  the  tail  of  the  horse  sacrificed  in 
the  month  of  October  to  Mars  in  the  Campus 
Martins.  This  blood  was  preserved  by  the  Vestal 
virgins  in  the  temple  of  VeBta  for  the  purpose  of 
being  used  at  the  Palilia.  (Solin.  p.  2,  d  ;  Fest. 
.  v.  October  equus;  Plut.  Romul.  12.)  When 
towards  the  evening  the  shepherds  had  fed  their 
flocks,  laurel-branches  were  used  as  brooms  for 
cleaning  the  stables,  and  for  sprinkling  water 
through  them,  and  lastly  the  stables  were  adorned 
with  laurel-boughs.  Hereupon  the  shepherds  burnt 
sulphur,  rosemary,  fir-wood,  and  incense,  and  made 
the  smoke  pass  through  the  stables  to  purify 
them  ;  the  flocks  themselves  were  likewise  puri- 
fied by  this  smoke.  The  sacrifices  which  were 
offered  on  this  day  consisted  of  cakes,  millet,  milk, 
and  other  kinds  of  eatables.  The  shepherds  then 
offered  a  prayer  to  Pales.  After  these  solemn 
rites  were  over,  the  cheerful  part  of  the  festival 
began :  bonfires  were  made  of  heaps  of  hay  and 
straw,  and  under  the  sounds  of  cymbals  and  flutes 
the  sheep  were  again  purified  by  being  compelled 
to  run  three  times  through  the  fire,  and  the  shep- 
herds themselves  did  the  same.  The  festival  was 
concluded  by  a  feast  in  the  open  air,  at  which  the 
people  sat  or  lay  upon  benches  of  turf,  and  drank 
plentifully.  (Tibull.  ii.  5.  87,  &c. ;  compare  Pro- 
pert,  iv.  4.  75.) 

In  the  city  of  Rome  the  festival  must,  at  least 
in  later  times,  have  been  celebrated  in  a  different 
manner  ;  its  character  of  a  shepherd-festival  was 
forgotten,  and  it  was  merely  looked  upon  as  the 
day  on  which  Rome  had  been  built,  and  was  cele- 
brated as  such  with  great  rejoicings.  (Athen.  viii. 
p.  361.)  In  the  reign  of  Caligula  it  was  decreed 
that  the  day,  on  which  this  emperor  had  come  to 
the  throne,  should  be  celebrated  under  the  name 
of  Palilia,  as  if  the  empire  had  been  revived  by 
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him,  and  had  commenced  its  second  existence. 
(Suet.  Calig.  1 6.)  Athenaeus  (I.  c.)  says,  thai 
before  his  time  the  name  Palilia  had  been  changed 
into  Romana  ('Pwfiaid).  Whether  this  change 
of  name  was  occasioned  by  the  decree  in  the 
reign  of  Caligula  just  mentioned,  is  unknown. 
(Comp.  Hartung,  Die  Relig.  der  Rimer,  vol.  ii. 
p.  ISO,  &c.)  [L.  S.J 

PALIMPSESTUS.     [Liber.] 

PALLA.     [Pallium.] 

PALLACE  (TraAAairij).     [Concubina.] 

PALLIA'TA  FA'BULA.  [Comoedia,  p. 
346.] 

PA'LLIUM,  dim.  PALLIOLUM^orf.  PAL- 
LA (Plaut.  Men.  ii.  3.  41 — 47  ;  Ovid.  Amor.  iii. 
1.  12,  iii.  2.  25)  (ipAriov,  dim.  iparlSiov  ;  Ion. 
and  poet,  (papos).  The  English  cloak,  though  com- 
monly adopted  as  the  proper  translation  of  these 
terms,  conveys  no  accurate  conception  of  the  form, 
material,  or  use  of  that  which  they  denoted.  The 
article  designated  by  them  was  always  a  rectan- 
gular piece  of  cloth,  exactly,  or  at  least  nearly, 
square  (jerp&yava  Ifidrta,  Posidonius  ap.  Athen. 
v.  p.  213  ;  qwadrangulus,  Tertull.  de  Pallio,  1). 
Hence  it  could  easily  be  divided  without  loss  or 
waste  into  four  parts.  (John,  xix.  23.)  It  was 
indeed  used  in  the  very  form  in  which  it  was 
taken  from  the  loom  [Tela],  being  made  entirely 
by  the  weaver  (to  Ipuriov  vQtjmu,  Plat.  Charm. 
pp.  86,  98.  ed.  Heindorf ;  Hipp.  Min.  p.  210,  ed. 
Bekker),  without  any  aid  from  the  tailor  except 
to  repair  (sarcire,  aicei<r9ai)  the  injuries  which  it 
sustained  by  time.  Although  it  was  often  orna- 
mented, more  especially  among  the  northern  na- 
tions of  Europe,  with  a  fringe  [Fimbriae],  yet 
this  was  commonly  of  the  same  piece  with  the 
pallium  itself.  Also  whatever  additional  richness 
and  beauty  it  received  from  the  art  of  the  dyer, 
was  bestowed  upon  it  before  its  materials  were 
woven  into  cloth  or  even  spun  into  thread.  Most 
commonly  it  was  used  without  having  undergone 
any  process  of  this  kind.  The  raw  material,  such 
as  wool,  flax,  or  cotton,  was  manufactured  in  its 
natural  state,  and  hence  blankets  and  sheets  were 
commonly  white  (Aeu/coc  IpATia,  Artemidor.  ii.  3), 
although  from  the  same  cause  brown,  drab,  and 
grey  were  also  prevailing  colours.  The  more 
splendid  and  elegant  tints  were  produced  by  the 
application  of  the  murex  (muricata,  conchyliata, 
purpurea,  vestis;  irop<pvpovv,  ahovpyri  IpAria,  He- 
raclides  Pont.  ap.  Atlten.  xii.  p.  512),  the  kermes 
(coccineus,  k6kkwov),  the  argol  (fucatus),  and  the 
saffron  (croeeus,  kookojtoV).  [Crocota.]  Pale 
green  was  also  worn  (bpiipaKLVov,  Pollux,  Onom. 
vii.  56).  Black  and  grey  pallia  were  either  made 
from  the  wool  of  black  sheep  (Theocrit.  v.  98)  or 
were  the  result  of  the  art  of  the  dyer.  They  were 
worn  in  mourning  (p.i\ava  ifidria,  Xen.  Hist.  Gr. 
i.  7.  §  8  ;  Artemidor.  I.  c. ;  <paiav  iardrira,  Inscrip- 
tion in  Fellows's  Journal,  1838,  p.  31),  and  by 
sorceresses.  (Hor.  Sat.  i.  8.  23.)  The  pallium  of 
one  colour  (iSi6xpoov  i/uiTiov,  literally  "the  self- 
coloured,"  Artem.  I.  c.)  was  distinguished  from  the 
variegated  (iroml\ov)  ;  and  of  this  latter  class  the 
simplest  kinds  were  the  striped  (£aS8a>ToV,  Xen. 
Oifrop.  viii.  8.  §  8),  in  which  the  effect  was  pro- 
duced by  inserting  alternately  a  woof  of  different 
colours,  and  the  check  or  plaid  (scutulatum,  tesse- 
latum),  in  which  the  same  colours  were  made  to 
alternate  in  the  warp  also.  Zeuxis,  the  painter, 
exhibited  at  the  Olympic  games  a  plaid  having 
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his  name  woven  in  the  squares  (tesserae,  irMvBla) 
in  golden  letters.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxv.  9.  s.  36.  2.) 
An  endless  variety  was  produced  by  interweaving 
sprigs  or  flowers  in  the  woof  (&v8e<ri  ireiroiKt\- 
uivov,  Plat.  Republ.  viii.  p.  401,  ed.  Bekker).  By 
the  same  process  carried  to  a  higher  degree  of 
complexity  and  refinement,  whole  figures  and 
even  historical  or  mythological  subjects  were  in- 
troduced, and  in  this  state  of  advancement  the 
weaving  of  pallia  was  the  elegant  and  worthy  em- 
ployment of  females  of  the  first  distinction  (Horn. 
II.  iii.  125—128,  xxii.  440,  441),  and  of  Athena, 
the  inventress  of  the  art,  herself.  (Apollon.  Rhod. 
i.  721 — 768.)  The  greatest  splendour  was  im- 
parted by  the  use  of  gold  thread.  (Virg.  Aen.  iv. 
262—264  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  viii.  48,  xxxiii.  19  ;  Auson. 
Epig.  37  ;  Themist.  Orat.  21  ;  Q.  Curt.  iii.  3.  17.) 
Homer  represents  Penelope  weaving  a  purple 
blanket  for  Ulysses,  which  also  displayed  a  beau- 
tiful hunting-piece  wrought  in  gold.  (Od.  xix. 
225 — 235.)  The  epithet  Si7rAcc|,  which  is  com- 
monly applied  by  the  poets  to  these  figured  palls, 
probably  denoted  that  they  were  made  on  the 
principle  of  a  quilt  or  a  Scotch  carpet,  in  which 
two  cloths  of  different  colours  are  so  interlaced  as 
to  form  one  double  cloth,  which  displays  a  pattern 
of  any  kind  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  artist. 

Although  pallia  were  finished  for  use  without 
the  intervention  of  the  tailor,  they  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  embroiderer  (Pkrygio ;  ■jroiKi\T'f]S, 
Tr\ovfiapi6s :  Aesch.  c.  Timarch.  p.  118,  ed.  Reiske ; 
Schol.  ad  loc.)  ;  and  still  more  commonly  to  the 
fuller  [Fullo],  who  received  them  both  when 
they  were  new  from  the  loom,  and  when  they 
were  sullied  through  use.  Hence  it  was  a  re- 
commendation of  this  article  of  attire  to  be  well- 
trodden  (EiSo-THTToc,  Apollon.  Rhod.  ii.  30)  and 
well  washed  (einrAvves,  Horn.  Od.  viii.  425).  The 
men  who  performed  the  operation  are  called  ol 
Tr\vvrjs,  i.  e.  the  washers,  in  an  inscription  found 
in  the  stadium  at  Athens.  Another  appellation 
which  they  bore,  viz.  ol  OTi&eis,  the  treaders 
(Schol.  in  Apoll.  Rhod.  I.  c),  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  woodcut,  representing  them  at  their  work, 
in  p.  552. 

Considering  pallium  and  palla,  ipAtiav  and 
(papos,  as  generic  terms,  we  find  specific  terms 
included  under  them,  and  denoting  distinctions 
which  depended  on  the  materials  of  which  the 
cloth  was  made.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
by  far  the  most  common  material  was  wool. 
(Plaut.  Mil.  iii.  1.  93 ;  Xen.  Oecon.  vii.  36 ; 
Theocrit.  I.  c.)  The  garment  made  of  it  (laneum 
paUium,Cic.  de  Nat.Deor.  iii.  35)  was  called  (from 
the  root  of  lana,  wool),  in  Latin  Laena,  in  Greek 
XAatva:  and  as  the  garment  varied,  not  only  in 
colour  and  ornament,  but  also  in  fineness,  in  close- 
ness of  texture  (Ifiariotv  \€ttt6t7jtos,  Aelian,  V.H. 
iv.  3),  and  in  size,  some  of  these  differences  were 
expressed  by  the  diminutives  of  x^alVa,  such  as 
XAaicio!/,  x^jwis  (Herod,  iii.  139 ;  Athen.  xii.  pp. 
545,  a,  548,  a,  553,  a),  %\avlSiov  (Herod,  i.  195, 
compared  with  Strabo,  xvi.  1.  §  20  ;  Plut.  Symp. 
Probl.  vi.  6  ;  Dionys.  Ant.  Rom.  vii.  9),  x^-av^~ 
kwii  (Aristoph.  Acltarn.  518  ;  Aesch.  c.  Timarch. 
p.  142 ;  Alciphron,  i.  38),  and  x*-am<rlc®'l»'. 
(Aristoph.  Paw,  1002.)  In  like  manner  we  find 
the  pallium  not  only  designated  by  epithets  added 
to  the  general  terms  in  order  to  denote  that  it  was 
made  of  flax,  e.g.  IfidTiov  Kivovv,  \lvoio  ve6n\vra 
tydpta  (Orpheus,  de  Lapid.  702),  pallium  lineum 
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(Isid.  Hisp.  Orig.  xix.  25),  but  also  distinguished 
by  the  specific  terms  linteum,  linteamen;  sindon 
(Mart.  Epig.  iv.  12)  ;  aivZiv  (Herod,  ii.  86. ; 
Mark,  xiv.  51,  52) ;  and  its  diminutive  aaitoviov. 
(Palladii,  Vita  Scrap.)  A  coarse  linen  pallium  was 
also  called  tpi&auv  (Pollux,  vii.  c.  16),  and  a  fine 
one  6d6vf],  dim.  686viov.  (Horn.  77.  iii.  141,  xviii. 
595  ;  Brunck,  Anal.  iii.  81.)  These  specific  terms 
are  no  doubt  of  Egyptian  origin,  having  been  in- 
troduced among  the  Hebrews,  the  Greeks,  and 
the  Romans,  together  with  the  articles  of  merchan- 
dize to  which  they  were  applied.  On  the  same 
principle  a  cotton  pallium  is  called  palla  carbasea 
(Prudent.  Psychom.  186, 187),  and  a  silk  shawl  is 
denominated  paUium  Sericwn  (Stat.  Sylv.  iii.  4. 
89),  and  b66viov'2-ripiK6v.  (Kmsa,Pcr.Mar.Eryth. 
pp.  164,  170,  173,  177,  ed.  Blancardi.) 

The  following  instances  of  the  application  of 
pallia  to  the  purposes  of  common  life,  show  that  it 
is  an  error  to  translate  the  word  in  all  cases  by 
"  cloak  "  or  "  garment,"  and  although  in  some  of 
these  cases  the  application  may  have  been  accidental, 
it  serves  not  the  less  on  that  account  to  demonstrate 
the  form  and  properties  of  the  thing  spoken  of, 
and  the  true  meaning  of  the  various  names  by 
which  it  was  called. 

I.  They  were  used  to  spread  over  beds  and 
couches,  and  to  cover  the  body  during  sleep  (1/j.d- 
tiov,  Aelian,  V.  H.  viii.  7,  xii.  1 ;  Deut.  xxiv.  13  j 
l/iancr/ibs,  Theophrast.  Cliar.  23  ;  (pdpos,  Soph. 
Track.  916,  compare  537  J  xAo',/a5  Theocrit.  xviii. 
19,  xxiv.  25  ;  Horn.  Od.  xiv.  500—521,  xvii. 
86,  179,  xx.  4,  95,  143  ;  Hymn,  in  Ven.  159— 
184  ;  x^aviamov,  Alciphron,  /.  c;  pallium,  Juv. 
vi.  202  ;  Spartian,  Hadr.  22).  In  many  of  these 
cases  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  same  pallium 
which  was  worn  as  a  garment  by  day  served  to 
sleep  in  at  night,  in  exact  agreement  with  the 
practice  which  to  the  present  day  prevails  among 
the  Bedouin  Arabs,  who  constantly  use  their  large 
hykes  for  both  purposes.  [Lecti/s  ;  Lodix  : 
Tapes.] 

II.  They  were  spread  on  the  ground  and  used 
for  carpets.  Clitus,  the  friend  of  Alexander,  when 
he  held  a  levee,  appeared  walking  4ir\  itoptpvpuv 
ipiaTiwv.  (Athen.  xii.  p.  539,  c.)  This  was  an 
affectation  of  Eastern  luxury.  When  the  people 
at  Jerusalem  spread  their  hykes  upon  the  ground 
(as  recorded  in  St.  Matt.  xxi.  8  ;  St.  Mark,  xi.  8  ; 
St.  Luke,  xix.  36)  they  intended  thereby  to  recog- 
nise Jesus  as  a  king.    [Tapes.] 

III.  They  were  hung  over  doors  (Prudent,  adv. 
Sym.  ii.  726),  and  used  as  awnings  or  curtains. 
(Athen.  xii.  p.  518,  a.) 

IV.  At  the  bath,  persons  wiped  and  rubbed 
themselves  not  only  with  linen  sheets  (linteis),  but 
with  very  soft  blankets  (palliis  ex  mollissima  lana 

factis,   Petron.  Sat.  28).     The  coarse  linen  cloth 
used  for  this  purpose  was  called  sabanum  (adgavov). 

V.  Agamemnon  (Horn.  II.  viii.  221)  holds  in 
his  hand  "  a  great  purple  (papos  "  to  serve  as  a 
banner  floating  in  the  air. 

VI.  Pallia,  especially  of  linen  and  cotton,  were 
used  for  sails  ((piiaaaves,  Lycophron,  v.  26  ;  \iv6- 
KpoKov  (pdpos,  Eurip.iffeo.  1080  ;  Horn.  Od.  v.  258). 

VII.  When  Antony's  ships  were  on  fire,  his 
soldiers,  having  failed  to  extinguish  it  by  water, 
which  they  could  not  obtain  in  sufficient  quantity, 
threw  upon  it  their  thick  blankets  (ludria  outuj 
t&  iraxea,  Dion  Cass.  1.  34). 

VIII.  Thick  coarse   blankets,  which   had  not 
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been  to  the  fuller  ({fuCrta  ayvdirra,  Plut.  Symp. 
Probl.  vi.  6),  were  wrapped  round  ice  and  snow  to 
Keep  them  from  melting. 

IX.  A  fine  white  blanket  was  sometimes  used 
as  a  shroud  (<papos  Tcupji'iov,  Horn.  II.  xviii.  353  ; 
Od.  ii.  94 — 100  ;  i/ionov,  Xen.  Cyrop.  vii.  3. 
§  13). 

X.  In  Asia,  horses  and  other  animals  used  to 
ride  upon,  were  covered  with  beautiful  pallia,  espe- 
cially upon  occasions  of  ceremony  or  of  rejoicing. 
Cyrus  had  200  horses  covered  with  striped  cloths. 
(Xen.  Cyrop.  viii.  3.  §  16.)  When  the  Persian 
ambassador,  a  few  years  ago,  went  to  the  levee  in 
London,  his  horses  were  in  like  manner  covered 
pago'wrois  tfiariois.  Compare  St.  Matt.  xxi.  7  ; 
St.  Mark,  xi.  7  ;  St.  Luke,  xix.  35.    [Tapes.] 

/  XI.  The  newly-born  infant  was  wrapped  in  a 
.    blanket  (tpdpos,  Horn.  Hymn,  in  Apoll.  121).  [In- 

NCUNABUIA.] 

XII.  Lastly,  the  pallium  was  the  most  common 
article  of  the  Amictus.  [Chlamys.]  Hence  we 
find  it  continually  mentioned  in  conjunction  with 
the  Tdnica,  which  constituted  the  indutus.  Such 
phrases  as  "  coat  and  waistcoat,"  or  "  shoes  and 
stockings,"  are  not  more  common  with  us  than 
such  as  those  which  follow,  in  ancient  authors : 
tunica  pdlliumque  (Cic.  m  Verr.  v.  52 ;  Plaut. 
Epid.  v.  2.  61)  ;  tfidnov  Kal  %iriiv  in  the  will  of 
a  certain  philosopher  (Diog.  Laert.  v.  72)  ;  to 
ipAriov  Kal  rov  xirtav^tTKOV  !  <papos  ^5e  xiT^v 
(Horn.  H.  xxiv.  588,  Od.  viii.  425)  ;  %Katvav 
t"  rfik  x1™""  (Horn.  II.  ii.  262,  Od.  iv.  50, 
T.  229,  viii.  455,  x.  365,  451,  xiv.  132,  154, 
420,  341,  xv.  330,  xvii.  89)  ;  x*""'*  «a\ 
XnuniidKos.  (Antiphanes,  ap.  Athen.  xii.  p.  545, 
a.)  The  following  passages  also  exemplify  the 
practice  of  naming  these  two  articles  of  dress  to- 
gether: A.  Gell.  vi.  10  ;  Plaut.  Trin.  v.  2.  30  ; 
Athen.  v.  p.  198,  c,  d,  f ;  Theophrast.  Char.  21  ; 
St.  Matt.  v.  40  ;  St.  John,  xix.  23—25. 

But  although  the  pallium  and  tunica  were  al- 
ways regarded  as  essential  parts  of  an  entire  dress, 
yet  each  of  them  might  be  worn  without  the  other. 
Cases  in  which  the  tunic  was  retained  and  the 
blanket  laid  aside,  are  explained  under  the  article 
_,  Nudus.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  pallium  would 
not  be  the  most  convenient  kind  of  dress  when  the 
wearer  of  it  had  occasion  to  run  ;  and  we  find  that 
in  such  circumstances  he  either  put  it  away  entirely 
(Horn.  II.  ii.  183,  Od.  xiv.  500)  or  folded  it  up 
as  a  Scottish  Highlander  folds  his  plaid,  and  threw 
it  round  his  neck  or  over  his  shoulder.  (Plaut. 
Capt.  iv.  1.  12,  iv.  2.  9  ;  Ter.  Phor.  v.  6.  4.) 
On  the  other  hand,  to  wear  the  pallium  without 
\  the  under-clothing  indicated  poverty  or  severity  of 
■manners,  as  in  the  case  of  Socrates  (Xen.  Mem.  i. 
6.  §  2),  Agesilaus  (Aelian,  V.H.  vii.  13),  and 
Gelon,  king  of  Syracuse.  (Diod.  Sic.  xi.  26.) 

The  pallium  was  no  doubt  often  folded  about 
the  body  simply  with  a  view  to  defend  it  from 
cold,  and  without  any  regard  to  gracefulness  of  ap- 
pearance. It  is  thus  seen  on  the  persons  of  Poly- 
nices  and  Parthenopaeus  in  the  celebrated  intaglio, 
now  preserved  at  Berlin,  representing  five  of  the 
heroes  who  fought  against  Thebes,  and  copied  on 
an  enlarged  scale  in  the  annexed  woodcut.  The 
names  of  the  several  heroes  are  placed  beside  them 
in  Etruscan  letters.  This  precious  relic  was  found 
at  Perugia.  (Winckelmann,  Descript.  des  Pierres 
gravies  de  Siosch,  p.  344 — 347).  By  a  slight 
adaptation,  the  mode  of  wearing  it  was  rendered 


both  more  graceful  and  more  convenient.  It  wag 
first  passed  over  the  left  shoulder,  then  drawn  be- 
hind the  back  and  under  the  right  arm,  leaving  it 
bare,  and  then  thrown  again  over  the  left  shoulder. 
Of  this  we  see  an  example  in  a  bas-relief  engraved 
by  Dodwell.  (Tour  through  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  243.) 
Another  very  common  method  was  to  fasten  the 
pallium  with  a  brooch  [Fibula]  over  the  right 
shoulder  (afjuptTrepot/airdai,  Horn.//,  x.  131 — 136  ; 
Stat.  Tlieb.  vii.  658,  659 ;  Apul.  Fhr.  ii.  1),  leaving 
the  right  arm  at  liberty,  and  to  pass  the  middle 
of  it  either  under  the  left  arm  so  as  to  leave  that 
arm  at  liberty  also,  or  over  the  left  shoulder  so  as 
to  cover  the  left  arm.  We  see  Phocion  attired  in 
the  last-mentioned  fashion  in  the  admired  statue  of 
him  preserved  in  the  Vatican  at  Rome.  (Mus.  Pio- 
Clement.  vol.  i.  tav.  43.)  (See  woodcut.)  The 
attachment  of  the  pallium  by  means  of  the  brooch 
caused  it  to  depend  in  a  graceful  manner  (demissa 


ex  Immeris,  Virg.  Aen.  iv.  263),  and  contributed 
mainly  to  the  production  of  those  dignified  and 
elegant  forms  which  we  so  much  admire  in  ancient 
sculptures.  When  a  person  sat,  he  often  allowed 
his  pallium  to  fall  from  his  shoulder,  so  as  to  en- 
velope the  lower  part  of  his  body  only. 

The  sagum  of  the  northern  nations  of  Europe 
(see  woodcut,  p.  213)  was  a  woollen  pallium,  fas- 
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tened,  like  that  of  the  Greeks,  by  means  of  a 
brooch,  or  with  a  large  thorn  as  a  substitute  for  a 
brooch.  (Tacit.  Germ.  17  ;  Strabo,  iv.  4.  3.)  The 
Gauls  wore  in  summer  one  which  was  striped  and 
chequered,  so  as  to  agree  exactly  with  the  plaid 
which  still  distinguishes  their  Scottish  descendants ; 
in  winter  it  was  thick  and  much  more  simple  in 
colour  and  pattern.  (Diod.  Sic.  v.  30.)  The  Greeks 
and  Romans  also  wore  different  pallia  in  summer 
and  in  winter.  The  thin  pallium  made  for  summer 
wear  was  called  ApSos,  dim.  XyS&piov  (Aristoph. 
Aves,  713 — 71 7)  and  inreTpov  dim.  awaplov  (Horn. 
Od.  ii.  102,  vi.  179  ;  Xen.  Hist.  Gr.  iv.  5.  §  4) 
in  contradistinction  from  the  warm  pallium  with  a 
long  nap,  which  was  worn  in  winter  (laena,  Mart, 
xiv.  136  j  xAau'o,  Moeris,  5.  v.;  Horn.  H.  xvi.  224, 
Od.  xiv.  529  ;  Plut.  de  Aud.  p.  73,  ed.  Steph.  ; 
p-XAcn^ol,  Callim.  Hymn,  in  Dian.  115).  This  dis- 
tinction in  dress  was,  however,  practised  only  by 
those  who  could  aiford  it.  Socrates  wore  the  same 
Dallium  both  in  summer  and  winter.  (Xen.  Mem. 
i.  6.  §  2.) 

One  kind  of  blanket  was  worn  by  boys,  another 
by  men  (to  iraiStKov,  to  apSpetop  fyiaTioy,  Plut.  de 
Aud.  init.).    Women  wore  this  garment  as  well  as 

<men.  "  Phocion's  wife,"  says  Aelian  ( V.  H.  vii. 
9), "  wore  Phocion's  pallium  :  "  but  Xanthippe,  as 
'related  by  the  same  author  (vii.  10),  would  not 
wear  that  of  her  husband  Socrates.  (See  also  Horn. 
Od.  v.  229,  230,  x.  542,  543  ;  Plaut.  Men.  iv.  2. 
36  ;  Herod,  v.  87.)  When  the  means  were  not 
wanting,  women  wore  pallia,  which  were  in  gene- 
ral smaller,  finer,  and  of  more  splendid  and  beauti- 
ful colours  than  those  of  men  (Sioip-dria  avbpcia, 
Aristoph.  Eccles.  26,  75,  333),  although  men  also 
sometimes  displayed  their  fondness  for  dress  by 
adopting  in  these  respects  the  female  costume. 
Thus  Alcibiades  was  distinguished  by  his  purple 
pallium  which  trailed  upon  the  ground  (Plut.  Alcib. 
pp.  350,  362,  ed.  Steph.)  ;  for  a  train  was  one  of 
the  ornaments  of  Grecian  as  well  as  Oriental  dress 
(lp.ari<»v  c'A|eii,  Plato,  Alcib.  i.  p.  341,  ed.  Bekker  ; 
Ovid.  Met.  xi.  166  ;  Quintil.  xi.  3),  the  general 
rule  being  that  the  upper  garment  should  reach  the 
knee,  but  not  the  ground.  (Aelian,  V.  H.  xi.  10  ; 
Theophrast.  Char.  4.) 

Philosophers  wore  a  coarse  and  cheap  pallium, 
which  from  being  exposed  to  much  wear  was 
called  rplSwv  and  rpiSaviov.  (Aristoph.  Phi.  897  ; 
Athen.  v.  p.  211,  e  ;  Themist.  Oral.  x.  p.  155,  ed. 
Dindorf  ;  palliastrum,  Apul.  Florid,  i.)  The  same 
was  worn  also  by  poor  persons  (Isaeus,  de  Die. 
p.  94,  ed.  Reiske  ;  Polyaen.  Strat.  vii.  35),  by  the 
Spartans  (Athen.  xii.  p.  535,  e  ;  Aelian,  V.H.  vii. 
13),  and  in  a  later  age  by  monks  and  hermits 
((paiby  rpiSwvioy,  Synes.  Epist.  147  ;  sagum  rusti- 
citm,  Hieron.  Vita  Hilar.).  These  blanketeers 
(rpiSuvo^poi,  Palladii,  Hist.  Laus.  in  vita  Serap.) 
often  went  without  a  tunic,  and  they  sometimes 
supplied  its  place  by  the  greater  size  of  their  pal- 
lium. It  is  recorded  of  the  philosopher  Antisthenes, 
that  "  he  first  doubled  his  pallium  "  (Diog.  Laert. 
vi.  6,  13),  in  which  contrivance  he  was  followed 
by  his  brother  Cynics  (Brunck,  Anal.  ii.  22  ;  Hor. 
Epist.  i.  7.  25),  and  especially  by  Diogenes,  who 
also  slept  and  died  in  it,  and  who  according  to 
some  was  the  first  inventor  of  this  fashion.  (Diog. 
Laert.  vi.  22,  77.)  The  large  pallium,  thus  used, 
was  called  SmMts  (diplois,  Isid.  Hisp.  Orig.  xix. 
24),  and  also  Exomis,  because,  being  worn  with- 
out the  fibula,  it  left  the  right  shoulder  bare,  as 
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seen  in  the  preceding  figure  of  Polynices,  and  in 
the  bas-relief  in  Dodwell's  Tour  already  referred 
to  (Plaut.  Mil.  iv.  4.  43  ;  Aelian,  V.  H.  ix.  34)  ; 
and,  when  a  girdle  was  added  round  the  waist,  it 
approached  still  more  to  the  appearance  of  tho 
single-sleeved  tunic,  the  use  of  which  it  superseded. 

Under  the  Roman  republic  and  the  early  Em- 
perors, the  Toga  was  worn  by  men  instead  of  the 
pallium.  They  were  proud  of  this  distinction,  and 
therefore  considered  that  to  be  palliatus  or  sagatus 
instead  of  being  togatus  indicated  an  affectation  of 
Grecian  or  even  barbarian  manners.  (Graeco  pallio 
amictus,  Plin.  Epist.  iv.  11;  Graeci  palliati,  Plaut. 
Cure.  ii.  3.  9  ;  Cic.  Phi.  v.  5,  xiv.  1  ;  Sueton. 
Jul.  48  ;  VaL  Max.  ii.  6.  §  10.)  Caecina,  on  his 
return  from  the  north  of  Europe,  offended  the 
Romans  (togatos)  by  addressing  them  in  a  plaid 
(versicolore  sagulo)  and  trowsers.  [Braccae.] 
(Tacit.  Hist.  ii.  20.)  [J.  Y.J 

PA'LMIPES,  i.  e.  pes  et  palmus,  a  Roman 
measure  of  length,  equal  to  a  foot  and  a  palm  ;  or 
a  foot  and  a  quarter,  or  15  inches,  or  20  digits. 
(Plin.  H  N.  xvii.  20.  s.  32  ;  Vitruv.  v.  6).  [P.S.J 

PALMUS,  properly  the  width  of  the  open 
hand,  or,  more  exactly,  of  the  four  fingers,  was 
used  by  the  Romans  for  two  different  measures  of 
length,  namely,  as  the  translation  of  the  Greek 
Tva\aia-rii,  or  Sapov  in  old  Greek,  and  airi6ap.i) 
respectively.  In  the  former  sense  it  is  equal  to 
4  digits,  or  3  inches,  or  l-4th  of  a  foot,  or  l-6th 
of  the  cubit.  [Mensura,  p.  751,  b.]  Jerome  (in 
Ezecli.  40)  expressly  states  that  this  was  its  proper 
meaning,  but  that  the  Greek  o-nL8ap.ii  was  also 
called  by  some  palmus ;  or,  for  the  sake  of  dis- 
tinction, palma  ;  in  which  sense  it  would  be  3-4  ths 
of  a  foot.  Hence  some  writers  distinguish,  in  the 
old  Roman  metrical  system,  a  palmus  major  of  9 
inches,  and  a  palmus  minor  of  3  inches,  and  they 
suppose  that  the  former  is  referred  to  by  Varro 
(R.  R.  iii.  7).  Ideler  has,  however,  shown  that 
this  supposition  is  groundless,  that  Varro  refers  to 
the  common  palm  of  4  digits  (3  inches),  and  the 
larger  palm  only  occurs  in  later  Roman  writers. 
{Ueber  die  L'dngen  und  Flackenmasse  der  Alien, 
p.  129).  From  this  large  palmus  of  9  inches  the 
modern  Roman  palmo  is  derived.  [P.  S.] 

PALUDAMENTUM,  according  to  Varro  (L.L. 
vii.  37)  and  Festus  («.».),  originally  signified 
any  military  decoration  ;  but  the  word  is  always 
used  to  denote  the  cloak  worn  by  a  Roman  general 
commanding  an  army,  his  principal  officers  and 
personal  attendants,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
sagum  [Sagum]  of  the  common  soldiers  and  the 
toga  or  garb  of  peace.  It  was  the  practice  for  a 
Roman  magistrate  after  he  had  received  the  impe- 
rium  from  the  Comitia  Curiata  and  offered  up  his 
vows  in  the  Capitol,  to  march  out  of  the  city  arrayed 
in  the  paludaraentum  (exire  paludatus,  Cic.  ad  Fam. 
viii.  10)  attended  by  his  lictors  in  similar  attire 
(paludatis  lictoribus,  Liv.  xli.  10,  xiv.  39),  nor 
could  he  again  enter  the  gates  until  he  had  formally 
divested  himself  of  this  emblem  of  military  power, 
a  ceremony  considered  so  solemn  and  so  indispens- 
able that  even  the  emperors  observed  it.  (Tacit. 
Hist.  ii.  89  ;  compare  Sueton.  Vitell.  ell.)  Hence 
Cicero  declared  that  Verres  had  sinned  "  contra 
auspicia,  contra  omnes  divinas  et  humanas  reli- 
giones,"  because,  after  leaving  the  city  in  his  paln- 
damentum  (cum  paludatus  exissef),  he  stole  back  in 
a  litter  to  visit  his  mistress.  (In  Verr.  v.  13.) 

The  paludamentum  was  open  in  front,  reached 
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down  to  tlie  knees  or  a  little  lower,  and  hung 
loosely  over  the  shoulders,  being  fastened  across 
the  chest  by  a  clasp.  A  foolish  controversy  has 
arisen  among  antiquaries  with  regard  to  the  posi- 
tion of  this  clasp,  some  asserting  that  it  rested  on 
the  right  shoulder,  others  on  the  left,  both  parties 
appealing  to  ancient  statues  and  sculptures  in  sup- 
port of  their  several  opinions.  It  is  evident  from 
the  nature  of  the  garment,  as  represented  in  the 
annexed  illustrations,  that  the  buckle  must  have 
shifted  from  place  to  place  according  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  wearer  ;  accordingly,  in  the  following 
cut,  which  contains  two  figures  from  Trajan's  column, 


one  representing  an  officer,  the  other  the  emperor 
with  a  tunic  and  fringed  paludamentum,  we  ob- 
serve the  clasp  on  the  right  shoulder,  and  this 
would  manifestly  be  its  usual  position  when  the 
cloak  was  not  used  for  warmth,  for  thus  the  right 
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hand  and  arm  would  be  free  and  unembarrassed  ; 
but  in  the  preceding  cut,  copied  from  the  Raccolta 
Maffei,  representing  also  a  Roman  emperor,  we 
perceive  that  the  clasp  is  on  the  left  shoulder ; 
while  in  the  cut  below,  the  noble  head  of  a  warrior 
from  the  great  Mosaic  of  Pompeii,  we  see  the 
paludamentum  flying  back  in  the  charge,  and  the 
clasp  nearly  in  front.  It  may  be  said  that  the  last 
is  a  Grecian  figure  ;  but  this,  if  true,  is  of  no  im- 
portance, since  the  chlamys  and  the  paludamentum 
were  essentially,  if  not  absolutely,  the  same.  Nonius 
Marcellus  considers  the  two  terms  synonymous, 
and  Tacitus  {Ann.  xii.  56)  tells  how  the  splendid 
naumachia  exhibited  by  Claudius  was  viewed  by 
Agrippina  dressed  chlamyde  aurata,  while  Pliny 
(H.  N.  xxxiii.  3)  and  Dion  Cassius  (Ix.  33)  in 
narrating  the  same  story  use  respectively  the  ex- 
pressions paludamento  aurotextili,  and  %XaiiMi 
5iaxp&ry. 


The  colour  of  the  paludamentum  was  commonly 
white  or  purple,  and  hence  it  was  marked  and  re- 
membered that  Crassus  on  the  morning  of  the 
fatal  battle  of  Carrhae  went  forth  in  a  dark-coloured 
mantle.  (Val.  Max.  i.  6.  §  11  ;  compare  Plin. 
H.  N.  xxii.  1  ;  Hirtius,  de  bello  Afriamo,  c. 
57.)  [W.R.] 

PALUS,  a  pole  or  stake,  was  used  in  the  mili- 
tary exercises  of  the  Romans.  It  was  stuck  into 
the  ground,  and  the  tirones  had  to  attack  it  as  if  it 
had  been  a  real  enemy  ;  hence  this  kind  of  exer- 
cise is  sometimes  called  Palaria.  ( Veget.  i.  11). 
Juvenal  (vi.  247)  alludes  to  it  when  he  says, 
"  Quis  non  vidit  vulnera  pali  ?  "  and  Martial  (vii. 
32.  8)  speaks  of  it  under  the  name  of  stipes,  "  Aut 
nudi  stipitis  ictus  hebes."  (Becker, Gallus,i.  p.278.) 

PAMBOEO'TIA  (iro^goi^Tio),  a  festive  pane- 
gyris  of  all  the  Boeotians,  which  the  grammarians 
compare  with  the  Panathenaea  of  the  Atticans, 
and  the  Panionia  of  the  Ionians.  The  principal 
object  of  the  meeting  was  the  common  worship  of 
Athena  Itonia,  who  had  a  temple  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Coronea,  near  which  the  panegyris 
was  held.  (Strabo,  ix.  p.  411  ;  Paus.  ix.  34.  §  1.) 
From  Polybius  (iv.  3,  ix.  34)  it  appears  that  during 
this  national  festival  no  war  was  allowed  to  he 
carried  on,  and  that  in  case  of  a  war  a  truce  was 
always  concluded.  This  panegyris  is  also  men- 
tioned by  Plutarch.  (Amat.  Narrat.  p.  774,  f.) 
It  is  a  disputed  point  whether  the  Pamboeotia  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  political  constitution  of 
Boeotia,  or  with  the  relation  of  its  several  towns 
to  Thebes  ;  but  if  so,  it  can  have  been  only  pre- 
vious to  the  time  when  Thebes  had  obtained  the 
undisputed  supremacy  in  Boeotia.  The  question 
is  discussed  in  Sainte  Croix,  Des  Gouvernements  fe- 
deral, p.  211,  &c. ;  Raoul-Rochette,  Sur  la  Forme 
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et  PAdministr.  de  VEtat  federatif  des  Beoliens,  in 
the  Mem.  de  VAcad.  des  Inscript.  vol.  viii.  (1827) 
p.  214,  &c.  ;  Wachsmuth,  HeU.Alt.  vol.  i.  p.  176. 
2d  edit.  [L.  S.] 

PANATHENAEA  (TlavaM\vaia),  the  greatest 
and  moBt  splendid  of  the  festivals  celebrated  in 
Attica  in  honour  of  Athena,  in  the  character  of 
Athena  Polias,  or  the  protectress  of  the  city.  It 
was  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Erichthonius 
(Harpocrat.  s.  v.  Tlava.84\vaia ;  Marm.  Par.  Ep.  10), 
and  its  original  name,  until  the  time  of  Theseus, 
was  believed  to  have  been  Athenaea  ;  but  when 
Theseus  united  all  the  Atticans  into  one  body,  this 
festival,  which  then  became  the  common  festival  of 
all  Atticans,  was  called  Panathenaea.  (Paus.  viii. 
2.  §  1  ;  Plut.  Tlies.  24  ;  Apollod.  iii.  14.  §  6  ; 
Hygin.  Poet.  Astron.  ii.  13;  Suid.  s.  v.  HavaSfivaia.) 
According  to  this  account  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
name  of  the  festival  were  derived  from  that  of  the 
city  ;  but  the  original  name  Athenaea  was  un- 
doubtedly derived  from  that  of  the  goddess,  and 
the  subsequent  appellation  Panathenaea  merely  sig- 
nifies the  festival  of  Athena,  common  to  or  cele- 
brated by  all  the  Attic  tribes  conjointly.  Pana- 
thenaea are  indeed  mentioned  as  having  been  cele- 
brated previous  to  the  reign  of  Theseus  (Apollod. 
iii.  IS.  §  7  ;  Diod.  iv.  60),  but  these  writers 
merely  transfer  a  name  common  in  their  own  days 
to  a  time  when  it  was  not  yet  applicable.  The 
Panathenaea,  which,  as  far  as  the  character  implied 
in  the  name  is  concerned,  must  be  regarded  as  an 
institution  of  Theseus,  were  celebrated  once  in 
every  year.  (Harpocrat.  Suid.  s.  ».)  All  writers 
who  have  occasion  to  speak  of  this  festival  agree 
in  distinguishing  two  kinds  of  Panathenaea,  the 
greater  and  the  lesser,  and  in  stating  that  the 
former  was  held  every  fourth  year  (wwraeTripis), 
while  the  latter  was  celebrated  once  in  every 
year.  Libanius  (Argum.  ad  Demosth.  Mid.  p.  510), 
by  mistake  calls  the  lesser  Panathenaea  a  rpieTypis. 

The  time,  when  the  lesser  Panathenaea  (which 
are  mostly  called  Panathenaea,  without  any  epithet, 
while  the  greater  are  generally  distinguished  by 
the  adjective  p.eyd\a)  were  celebrated,  is  described 
by  Proclus  (ad  Plat.  Tim.  p.  26,  &c.)  in  a  vague 
manner  as  following  the  celebration  of  the  Bendi- 
deia ;  from  which  Meursius  infers  that  the  Pana- 
thenaea were  held  on  the  day  after  the  Bendideia, 
that  is,  on  the  20th  of  Thargelion.  Petitus  (Leg. 
Att.  p.  18),  on  the  other  hand,  has  shown  from 
Demosthenes  (c.  Timoerat.  p.  708),  that  the  Pana- 
thenaea must  have  fallen  in  the  month  of  Heca- 
tombaeon,  and  Corsini  (Fast.  Att.  ii.  357,  &c.) 
has  further  proved  from  the  same  passage  of  De- 
mosthenes, that  the  festival  must  have  commenced 
before  the  20th  of  this  month,  and  we  may  add 
that  it  was  probably  on  the  17th.  Clinton  (Fast. 
Hell.  ii.  p.  332,  &c.)  has  revived  the  opinion  of 
Meursius.  (Compare  H.  A.  Muller,  Panathenaica, 
c.3.) 

The  great  Panathenaea  were,  according  to  the 
unanimous  accounts  of  the  ancients,  a  pentaeteris, 
and  were  held  in  the  third  year  of  every  Olympiad. 
(Bb'ckh,  Staatsh.  ii.  p.  165,  &c.)  Proclus  (ad  Plat. 
Tim.  p.  9)  says  that  the  great  Panathenaea  were 
held  on  the  28th  of  Hecatombaeon.  This  state- 
ment, however,  must  not  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
the  great  Panathenaea  only  lasted  for  one  day  ; 
but  Proclus  in  mentioning  this  particular  day  was 
probably  thinking  of  the  most  solemn  day  of  the 
festival  on  which  the  great  procession  took  place 
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(Thucyd.  vi.  56),  and  which  was  in  all  probability 
the  last  day  of  the  festival,  for  it  is  expressly  stated 
that  the  festival  lasted  for  several  days.  (Schol.  ad 
Eurip.  Hecub.  464  ;  Aristid.  Panath.  p.  147.)  We 
have,  moreover,  every  reason  to  Buppose  with 
Bb'ckh,  that  the  great  Panathenaea  took  place  on 
the  same  days  of  the  month  of  Hecatombaeon,  on 
which  the  lesser  Panathenaea  were  held,  and  that 
the  latter  were  not  celebrated  at  all  in  those  years 
in  which  the  former  fell.  Now  if,  as  we  have 
supposed,  the  lesser  Panathenaea  commenced  on 
the  17th,  and  the  last  day  of  the  greater  festival 
fell  on  the  28th  of  Hecatombaeon,  we  may  perhaps 
be  justified  in  believing  that  the  lesser  as  well  as 
the  greater  Panathenaea  lasted  for  twelve  days, 
that  is,  from  the  17th  to  the  28th  of  Hecatom- 
baeon. This  time  is  not  too  long,  if  we  consider 
that  the  ancients  themselves  call  the  Panathenaea 
the  longest  of  all  festivals  (Schol.  ad  Aristopk.  Nub. 
385),  and  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  great  variety  of 
games  and  ceremonies  that  tool:  place  during  the 
season.  When  the  distinction  between  the  greater 
and  lesser  Panathenaea  was  introduced,  is  not  cer- 
tain, but  the  former  are  not  mentioned  before  OI. 
66.  3  (Thucyd.  vi.  56,  i.  20  ;  Herod,  v.  56),  and 
it  may  therefore  be  supposed  that  they  were  in- 
stituted a  short  time  before  01.  66^  perhaps  by 
Peisistratus,  for  about  his  time  certain  innovations 
were  made  in  the  celebration  of  the  Panathenaea, 
as  is  mentioned  below.  The  principal  difference 
between  the  two  festivals  was,  that  the  greater 
one  was  more  solemn,  and  that  on  this  occasion 
the  peplus  of  Athena  was  carried  to  her  temple  in 
a  most  magnificent  procession  which  was  not  held 
at  the  lesser  Panathenaea. 

The  solemnities,  games,  and  amusements  of  the 
Panathenaea  were:  rich  sacrifices  of  bulls,  foot, 
horse,  and  chariot  races,  gymnastic  and  musical 
contests,  and  the  lampadephoria  ;  rhapsodists  re- 
cited the  poems  of  Homer  and  other  epic  poets, 
philosophers  disputed,  cock-fights  were  exhibited, 
and  the  people  indulged  in  a  variety  of  other 
amusements  and  entertainments.  It  is,  however, 
not  to  be  supposed  that  all  these  solemnities 
and  games  took  place  at  the  Panathenaea  from 
the  earliest  times.  Gymnastic  contests,  horse  and 
chariot  races  and  sacrifices  are  mentioned  in  the 
legends  belonging  to  the  period  anterior  to  the 
reign  of  Theseus.  (Apollod.  and  Diod.  II.  ec.  ; 
Plut.  TJies.  24.)  The  prize  in  these  contests  was 
a  vase  with  some  oil  from  the  ancient  and  sacred 
olive  tree  of  Athena  on  the  Acropolis.  (Pind.  Nem. 
x.  35,  &c.  ;  Schol.  ad  Soph.  Oed.  Col.  698.)  A 
great  many  of  such  vases,  called  Panathenaic  vases 
(a/jupopeis  TlavaByvaMol,  Athen.  v.  p.  199),  have  in 
late  years  been  found  in  Etruria,  southern  Italy, 
Sicily,  and  Greece.  They  represent  on  one  side 
the  figure  of  Athena,  and  on  the  other  the  various 
contests  and  games  in  which  these  vases  were 
given  as  prizes  to  the  victors.  The  contests  them- 
selves have  been  accurately  described  from  these 
vases  by  Ambrosch  (Annul.  deW  Instit.  1833.  p.  64 
— 89),  and  the  probable  order  in  which  they  took 
place  has  been  defined  by  Muller  (I.  c.  p.  80,  &c). 

The  poems  of  Homer  were  read  by  rhapsodists 
only  at  the  great  Panathenaea  (Lycurg.  c.  Leocrat. 
p.  161),  and  this  custom  commenced  in  the  time  of 
Pisistratus  or  of  his  son  Hipparchus,  after  these 
poems  had  been  collected.  Afterwards  the  works 
of  other  epic  poets  also  were  recited  on  this  occa- 
sion. (Plat  Hipparch.  p.  228,  b  •  Aelian,  V.  H, 
3i  4 
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viii.  2.)  Songs  in  praise  of  Harmodius  and  Aris- 
togiton  appear  to  have  been  among  the  standing 
customs  at  the  Panathenaea.  Musical  contests  in 
singing  and  in  playing  the  flute  and  the  cithara 
were  not  introduced  until  the  time  of  Pericles  ; 
they  were  held  in  the  Odeum.  (Pint.  Pericl. 
13.)  The  first  who  gained  the  victory  in  these 
contests  was  Phrynis,  in  01.  81.  1.  (Schol.  ad 
Aristoph.  Nub.  971  ;  Marm.  Par.  Ep.  64.)  The 
prize  for  the  victors  in  the  musical  contests  was, 
as  in  the  gymnastic  contests,  a  vase,  but  with 
an  additional  chaplet  of  olive  branches.  (Suid. 
s.  v.  Tiava,Qi]vaia.)  Cyclic  choruses  and  other  kinds 
of  dances  were  also  performed  at  the  Panathenaea 
(Lys.  de  Muner.  accept,  p.  161),  and  the  pyrrhic 
dance  in  armour  is  expressly  mentioned.  (Aris- 
toph. Nub.  988,  with  the  Schol.)  Of  the  dis- 
cussions of  philosophers  and  orators  at  the  Pana- 
thenaea we  still  possess  two  specimens,  the  \6yos 
Ilava6r}uaiK6s  of  Isocrates,  and  that  of  Aristides. 
Herodotus  is  said  to  have  recited  his  history  to  the 
Athenians  at  the  Panathenaea.  The  management 
of  the  games  and  contests  was  entrusted  to  persons 
called  ct0Ao0€Tai,  whose  number  was  ten,  one  being 
taken  from  every  tribe.  Their  office  lasted  from 
one  great  Panathenaic  festival  to  the  other.  (Pol- 
lux, viii.  8.  6.)  It  was  formerly  believed,  on  the 
statement  of  Diogenes  Laertius  (iii.  56  ;  compare 
Suidas,  s.  v.  TerpaAoyia),  that  dramatic  represent- 
ations also  took  place  at  the  Panathenaea,  but  this 
mistake  has  been  clearly  refuted  by  Bockh.  (Grace. 
Trag.  Princip.  p.  207.) 

The  lampadephoria  or  torch-race  of  the  Pana- 
thenaea has  been  confounded  by  many  writers,  and 
even  by  Wachsmuth  {Hell  Alt.  ii.  2.  p.  246  ; 
ii.  p.  573,  2d  ed.),  with  that  of  the  Bendideia. 
On  what  day  it  was  held,  and  in  what  relation 
it  stood  to  the  other  contests,  is  unknown,  though 
it  is  clear  that  it  must  have  taken  place  in  the 
evening.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  writers 
that  the  lampadephoria  took  place  only  at  the 
great  Panathenaea,  but  this  rests  upon  the  feeble 
testimony  of  Libanius  (Argum.  ad  Demosth.  Mid. 
p.  510),  while  all  other  writers  who  mention 
this  lampadephoria,  speak  of  it  as  a  part  of  the 
Panathenaea  in  general,  without  the  epithet 
fiey<i\a,  which  is  itself  a  sufficient  proof  that  it 
was  common  to  both  festivals.  The  same  is  implied 
in  a  statement  of  the  author  of  the  Etymologicum 
Magnum  (s.  v.  Kepa/ietK6s).  The  prize  of  the 
victor  in  the  lampadephoria  was  probably  the 
lampas  itself,  which  he  dedicated  to  Hermes. 
(Bb'ckh,  Corp.  Inscript  i.  n.  243,  250.) 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  exact  order  in 
which  the  solemnities  took  place.  We  may,  how- 
ever, believe  that  those  parts  which  were  the  most 
ancient  preceded  those  which  were  of  later  intro- 
duction. Another  assistance  in  this  respect  are  the 
sculptures  of  the  Parthenon  (now  in  the  British 
Museum),  in  which  a  series  of  the  solemnities  of 
the  Panathenaea  is  represented  in  the  great  pro- 
cession. But  they  neither  represent  all  the  so- 
lemnities—  for  the  lampadephoria  and  the  gym- 
nastic contests  are  not  represented  —  nor  can  it 
be  supposed  that  the  artists  should  have  sacrificed 
beauty  and  symmetry  merely  to  give  the  solemnities 
in  precisely  the  same  order  as  they  succeeded  one 
another  at  the  festival.  In  fact  we  see  in  these 
sculptures  the  flute  and  cithara  players  represented 
as  preceding  the  chariots  and  men  on  horseback, 
though  the  contests  in  chariot  and  horse  racing 
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probably  preceded  the  musical  contests.  But  we 
may  infer  from  the  analogy  of  other  great  festivals 
that  the  solemnities  commenced  with  sacrifices. 
The  sacrifices  at  the  Panathenaea  were  very  muni- 
ficent j  for  each  town  of  Attica,  as  well  as  every 
colony  of  Athens,  and,  during  the  time  of  her  great- 
ness, every  subject  town,  had  to  contribute  to  this 
sacrifice  by  sending  one  bull  each.  (Schol.  Aristoph. 
Nub,  385.)  The  meat  of  the  victims  appears  to 
have  been  distributed  among  the  people  ;  but 
before  the  feasting  commenced,  the  public  herald 
prayed  for  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  re- 
public. After  the  battle  of  Marathon  the  Plataeans 
were  included  in  this  prayer.  (Herod,  vi.  111.) 

The  chief  solemnity  of  the  great  Panathenaea 
was  the  magnificent  procession  to  the  temple  of 
Athena  Polias,  which,  as  stated  above,  probably 
took  place  on  the  last  day  of  the  festive  season. 
The  opinion  of  Creuzer  {Symbol,  ii.  p.  810)  that 
this  procession  also  took  place  at  the  lesser  Pana- 
thenaea, is  opposed  to  all  ancient  authorities  with 
the  exception  of  the  Scholiasts  on  Plato  (Republ. 
init.)  and  on  Aristophanes  (Equit.  566),  and  these 
scholiasts  are  evidently  in  utter  confusion  about 
the  whole  matter.  The  whole  of  this  procession  is 
represented  in  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  the 
work  of  Phidias  and  his  disciples.  The  description 
and  explanation  of  this  magnificent  work  of  art, 
and  of  the  procession  it  represents,  would  lead  us 
too  far.  (See  Stuart,  Antiq.  of  Atlisns,  vol.  ii.  ; 
Leake,  Topogr.  of  Athens,  p.  215,  &c. ;  C.  O. 
Miiller,  Ancient  Art  and  its  Rem.  §  118  ;  H.  A. 
Miiller,  Panath.  p.  98,  &c.)  The  chief  object  of 
this  procession  was  to  carry  the  peplus  of  the  god- 
dess to  her  temple.  It  v.as  a  crocus-coloured 
garment  for  the  goddess,  and  made  by  maidens, 
called  ipyaarrwat.  (Hesych.  s.  v.  ;  compare  Ar- 
rhephoria.)  In  it  were  woven  Enceladus  and  the 
giants,  as  they  were  conquered  by  the  goddess. 
(Eurip.  Hecub.  466  ;  Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Equit. 
566  ;  Suid.  s.  v.  TletrAos  ;  Virg.  Cir.  29,  &c.  ; 
compare  Plat.  Euthyd.  p.  6.)  Proclus  (ad  Plat. 
Tim.)  says  that  the  figures  on  the  peplus  repre- 
sented the  Olympic  gods  conquering  the  giants, 
and  this  indeed  is  the  subject  represented  on  a 
peplus  worn  by  an  Athena  preserved  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  Dresden.  On  one  occasion  in  later  times, 
when  the  Athenians  overwhelmed  Demetrius  and 
Antigonus  with  their  flatteries,  they  also  decreed 
that  their  images,  along  with  those  of  the  gods, 
should  be  woven  into  the  peplus.  (Plut.  Deme/r. 
10.)  The  peplus  was  not  carried  to  the  temple  by 
men  but  was  suspended  from  the  mast  of  a  ship 
(Schol.  Horn.  E.  v.  734  ;  Philostr.  Vit.  Soph.  i.  5. 
p.  550;  compare  Bockh, Grace.  Trag.Princ.  p.  193  ; 
Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Pooc^  418)  ;  and  this  ship, 
which  was  at  other  times  kept  near  the  Areiopagus 
(Paus.  i.  29.  §  1),  was  moved  along  on  land,  it  is 
said,  by  subterraneous  machines.  What  these  ma- 
chines may  have  been  is  involved  in  utter  obscurity . 
The  procession  proceeded  from  the  Cerameicus,  near 
a  monument  called  Leocorium  (Thucyd.  i.  20),  to 
the  temple  of  Demeter  at  Eleusis,  and  thence  along 
the  Pelasgic  wall  and  the  temple  of  Apollo  Pythius 
to  the  Pnyx,  and  thence  to  the  Acropolis,  where 
the  statue  of  Minerva  Polias  was  adorned  with  the 
peplus. 

In  this  procession  nearly  the  whole  population 
of  Attica  appears  to  have  taken  part,  either  on  foot, 
on  horseback,  or  in  chariots,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
frieze  of  the  Parthenon.     Aged  men  carried  olive 
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branches,  and  were  called  &aWo<f>6pot  (Etym.  M. 
and  Hesych.  s.  v.)  ;  young  men  attended,  at  least 
in  earlier  times,  in  armour  (Thucyd.  vi.  56),  and 
maidens  who  belonged  to  the  noblest  families  of 
Athens  carried  baskets,  containing  offerings  for  the 
goddess,  whence  they  were  called  Kavyi<p6poi.  (Har- 
pocrat.  s.  v.  KavTj(f>6pos  ;  compare  Thucyd.  I.  c.) 
Respecting  the  part  which  aliens  took  in  this  pro- 
cession, and  the  duties  they  had  to  perform,  see 
Hydriaphoria. 

Men  who  had  deserved  well  of  the  republic  were 
rewarded  with  a  gold  crown  at  the  great  Pana- 
thenaea,  and  the  herald  had  to  announce  the  event 
during  the  gymnastic  contests.  (Demosth.  de  Coron. 
p.  265  ;  compare  Meurs.  Panath.  p.  43.)  Prisoners 
also  were  allowed  to  enjoy  freedom  during  the 
great  Panathenaea.  (Ulpian,  ad  Demosth.  c.  Timo- 
crat.  p.  740  ;  compare  Demosth.  de  Fats.  Leg. 
p.  394.) 

(Compare  J.  Meursii,  Panathenaea,  liber  singu- 
laris,  Lugd.  Bat.  1619  ;  C.  Hoffmann,  Panathe- 
naikos,  Cassel,  1835,  8vo.  ;  H.  A.  Miiller,  Pa~ 
natlienaica,  Bonn,  1837,  8vo.  ;  C.  0.  Miiller's 
Dissertation,  Quoanni  tempore  Panatlienaea  minora 
celebrata  sint,  which  is  reprinted  in  the  Philological 
Museum,  vol.  ii.  pp.  227—235.)  [L.  S.] 

PANCRATIASTAE.     [Pancratium.] 

PANCRA'TIUM  {nay Kp&riov)  is  composed  of 
vav  and  ttparos,  and  accordingly  signifies  an 
athletic  game,  in  which  all  the  powers  of  the 
fighter  were  called  into  action.  The  pancratium 
was  one  of  the  games  or  gymnastic  contests  which 
were  exhibited  at  all  the  great  festivals  of  Greece; 
it  consisted  of  boxing  and  wrestling  (71-1*7^7;  and 
7rc£\77),  and  was  reckoned  to  be  one  of  the  heavy  or 
hard  exercises  (aytaviff^iaTa.  @ap4a  or  j8api$T€pa), 
on  account  of  the  violent  exertions  it  required,  and 
for  this  reason  it  was  not  much  practised  in  the 
gymnasia ;  and  where  it  was  practised,  it  was  pro- 
bably not  without  modifications  to  render  it  easier 
for  the  boys.  A  ccording  to  the  ancient  physicians 
it  had  very  rarely  a  beneficial  influence  upon  health, 
(H.  Mercurial.  De  Art.  Gymnast,  v.  7.) 

At  Sparta  the  regular  pancratium  was  forbidden, 
but  the  name  was  there  applied  to  a  fierce  and 
irregular  fight  not  controlled  by  any  rules,  in  which 
even  biting  and  scratching  were  not  uncommon, 
and  in  which,  in  short,  everything  was  allowed  by 
which  one  of  the  parties  might  hope  to  overcome 
the  other.  In  Homer  we  neither  find  the  game 
nor  the  name  of  the  pancratium  mentioned,  and  as 
it  was  not  introduced  at  the  Olympic  games  until 
01.  33  (Paus.  v.  8.  §  3),  we  may  presume  that  the 
game,  though  it  may  have  existed  long  before  in  a 
rude  state,  was  not  brought  to  any  degree  of  per- 
fection until  a  short  time  before  that  event.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  speak  of  an  inventor  of  the 
pancratium,  as  it  must  have  gradually  arisen  out  of 
a  rude  mode  of  fighting,  which  is  customary  among 
all  uncivilized  nations,  and  which  was  kept  up  at 
Sparta  in  its  original  state.  But  the  Greeks  re- 
garded Theseus  as  the  inventor  of  the  pancratium, 
who  for  want  of  a  sword  was  said  to  have  used 
this  mode  of  fighting  against  the  Minotaurus. 
(Schol.  ad  Pind.  Nem.  v.  89.)  Other  legends  re- 
presented Heracles  as  having  been  victor  in  the 
pancratium  (Paus.  v.  8.  §  1  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  273), 
and  later  writers  make  other  heroes  also  fight  the 
pancratium  (Lucan,  Pharsal.  iv.  613,  &c.)  ;  but 
these  are  mere  fictions.  After  the  pancratium  was 
once  introduced  at  Olympia,  it  soon  found  its  way 
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also  into  the  other  great  games  of  Greece,  and  in 
the  times  of  the  Roman  emperors  we  also  find  it 
practised  in  Italy.  In  01.  145  the  pancratium  for 
boys  was  introduced  at  the  Olympic  games,  and 
the  first  boy  who  gained  the  victory  was  Phaedimus, 
a  native  of  a  town  in  Troas.  (Paus.  v.  8,  in  fin.) 
This  innovation  had  been  adopted  before  in  others 
of  the  national  games,  and  in  the  61st  Pythiad  (01. 
108),  we  find  a  Theban  boy  of  the  name  of  Olaides 
as  victor  in  the  pancratium  in  the  Pythian  games. 
(Paus.  x.  7.  §  3.)  At  the  Isthmian  games  the 
pancratium  for  boys  is  not  mentioned  til),  the  reign 
of  Domitian  (Corsini,  Dissert.  Agon.  p.  101)  ;  but 
this  may  be  merely  accidental,  and  the  game  may 
have  been  practised  long  before  that  time. 

Philostratus  (Imag.  ii.  6)  says  that  the  pancra- 
tium of  men  was  the  most  beautiful  of  all  athletic 
contests  ;  and  the  combatants  must  certainly  have 
shown  to  the  spectators  a  variety  of  beautiful  and 
exciting  spectacles,  as  all  the  arts  of  boxing  and 
wrestling  appeared  here  united.  (Aristot.  Rhet.  i. 
5  ;  Plut.  Sympos.  ii.  p.  638,  c)  The  combatants 
in  the  pancratium  did  not  use  the  cestus,  or  if 
they  did,  it  was  the  'Ipavres  fiaAafcdrepoi  [Ces- 
tus], so  that  the  hands  remained  free,  and  wounds 
were  not  easily  inflicted. 

The  name  of  these  combatants  was  pancratiaBtae 
(trayKpariaa-rai)  or  irdp.fj.axot.  (Pollux  iii.  30.  5.) 
They  fought  naked,  and  had  their  bodies  anointed 
and  covered  with  sand,  by  which  they  were  en- 
abled to  take  hold  of  one  another.  (Philostr.  /.  c.  ; 
Aristoph.  Pax,  848.)  In  cases  where  the  contests 
of  the  pancratiastae  were  not  regulated  by  strict 
rules,  it  might,  as  at  Sparta,  sometimes  happen, 
that  the  fighters  made  use  of  their  teeth  and  nails 
(Philostr.  I.  c. ;  Lucian,  Demonaw,  c.  49  ;  Plut. 
Lac.  Apophth.  p.  234,  d.)  ;  but  such  irregularities 
probably  did  not  occur  at  any  of  the  great  public 
games. 

When  two  pancratiastae  began  their  contest, 
the  first  object  which  each  of  them  endeavoured 
to  accomplish,  was  to  gain  a  favourable  posi- 
tion, each  trying  to  make  the  other  stand  so  that 
the  sun  might  shine  in  his  face,  or  that  other 
inconveniences  might  prevent  his  fighting  with 
success.  This  struggle  (ct7<l;j/  irepl  ttjs  oTaaeaiy, 
Aeschin.  c.  Ctesiph.  p.  83,  ed.  Steph.)  was  only  the 
introduction  to  the  real  contest,  though  in  certain 
cases  this  preparatory  struggle  might  terminate  the 
whole  game,  as  one  of  the  parties  might  wear  out 
the  other  by  a  series  of  stratagems,  and  compel 
him  to  give  up  further  resistance.  Sostratus  of 
Sicyon  had  gained  many  a  victory  by  such  tricks. 
(Paus.  vi.  4.  §  1.)  When  the  real  contest  began, 
each  of  the  fighters  might  commence  by  boxing  or 
by  wrestling,  accordingly  as  he  thought  he  should  be 
more  successful  in  the  one  than  in  the  other.  The 
victory  was  not  decided  until  one  of  the  parties 
was  killed,  or  lifted  up  a  finger,  thereby  declaring 
that  he  was  unable  to  continue  the  contest  either 
from  pain  or  fatigue.  (Faber,  Agonist  i.  8.)  It 
usually  happened  that  one  of  the  combatants,  by 
some  trick  or  other,  made  his  antagonist  fall  to  the 
ground,  and  the  wrestling,  which  then  commenced, 
was  called  avaKXivotrdAn,  and  continued  until  one 
of  the  parties  declared  himself  conquered  or  was 
strangled,  as  was  the  case  at  Olympia  with  Arrhi- 
chion  or  Arrachion  of  Phigalia,  in  01.  54.  (Paus. 
viii.  40.  §l,&c. ;  Euseb.  Chron.  p.  150,  Scalig.) 
A  lively  description  of  a  struggle  of  this  kind  is 
given  by  Philostratus  (/.  c).    Sometimes  one  of 
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the  fighters  fell  down  on  his  hack  on  purpose  that 
he  might  thus  ward  off  the  attacks  of  his  antago- 
nist more  easily,  and  this  is  perhaps  the  trick  called 
farriatrfiSs.  The  usual  mode  of  making  a  person 
fall  was  to  put  one  foot  behind  his,  and  then  to 
push  him  backward,  or  to  seize  him  round  his 
body  in  such  a  manner  that  the  upper  part  being 
the  heavier  the  person  lost  his  balance  and  fell. 
Hence  the  expressions  fj.4irov  \afi€dveLV9  fxeo-o\a- 
€etv,  fieirov  alp€?v,  ra  fxiaa  *x*lvi  °^  PVpw 
<rtrav,  &c.  (Scalig.  ad  Euseb.  Chron.  p.  48.)  The 
annexed   woodcut   represents   two  pairs   of  Pan- 


cratiastae ;  the  one  on  the  right  hand  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  avaK\Lj/oird\r},  and  that  on  the 
left  of  the  fisffo\a§fuv.  They  are  taken  from 
Krause's  Gymnastik  und  Agonistik  d.  Hcllen.  Taf. 
xxi.  b.  Fig.  35,  b.  31,  b.,  where  they  are  copied 
respectively  from  Grivaud,  Rec.  d.  Mon.  Ant 
vol.  i,  pi.  20,  21,  and  Krause,  Signorum  vet.  ico?ies^ 
tab.  10. 

At  Rome  the  pancratium  is  first  mentioned  in 
the  games  which  Caligula  gave  to  the  people.  (Dion 
Cass.  lix.  13.)  After  this  time  it  seems  to  have 
become  extremely  popular,  and  Justinian  (Novell. 
cv.  c.  1,  provided  irdyfcapirov  be,  as  some  suppose, 
a  mistake  for  TvayKpdriov)  made  it  one  of  the  seven 
solemnities  (irpSoSot)  which  the  consuls  had  to 
provide  for  the  amusement  of  the  people. 

Several  of  the  Greek  pancratiastae  have  been 
immortalised  in  the  epinician  odes  of  Pindar, 
namely  Timodemus  of  Athens  (Nem.  ii.),  Melissus 
and  Strepsiades  of  Thebes  (Isth.  iii.  and  vi.),  Aris- 
toclides,  Cleanderand  Phylacides  of  Aegina  (Nem. 
iii.,  Isth.  iv.  v.  and  vi.),  and  a  boy  Pytheas  of 
Aegina.  (Nem.  v.)  But  besides  these  the  names 
of  a  great  many  other  victors  in  the  pancratium  are 
known.  (Compare  Fellows,  Discoveries  in  Lycia, 
p.  313,  Lond.  1841.) 

The  diet  and  training  of  the  pancratiastae  was 
the  same  as  that  of  other  Athletae.    [Athletae.J 

(Compare  Hieron.  Mercurialis,  de  Arte  Gymnas- 
tica ;  J.  H.  Krause,  Die  Gymnastik  und  Agonistik 
der  Hellenen,  vol.  i.  pp.  534 — 556.)  [L.  S.] 

PANDECTAE  or  DIGESTA.  In  the  last 
month  of  the  year  a.  d.  530,  Justinian  by  a  Con- 
stitution addressed  to  Tribonian  empowered  him 
to  name  a  commission  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
Code  out  of  the  writings  of  those  Jurists  who  had 
enjoyed  the  Jua  Respondendi,  or,  as  it  is  expressed 
by  the  Emperor,  "  antiquorum  prudentium  quibus 
auctoritatem  conscribendarum  interpretandarumque 
legum  sacratissimi  principes  praebue^unt.',,  The 
compilation  however  comprises  extracts  from  some 
writers  of  the  Republican  period  (Const.  Deo 
Auctore),  and  from  Arcadius  Charisius  and  Her- 
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mogenianus.  Ten  years  were  allowed  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work.  The  instructions  of  the 
Emperor  were,  to  select  what  was  useful,  to  omit 
what  was  antiquated  or  superfluous,  to  avoid  un- 
necessary repetitions,  to  get  rid  of  contradictions, 
and  to  make  such  other  changes  as  should  produce 
out  of  the  mass  of  ancient  Juristical  writings  a 
useful  and  complete  body  of  law  (jus  antiquum). 
The  compilation  was  to  be  distributed  into  Fifty 
Books  and  the  Books  were  to  be  subdivided  into 
Titles  (Tituli).  The  work  was  to  be  named 
Digesta,  a  Latin  term  indicating  an  arrangement 
of  materials,  or  Pandectae,  a  Greek  word  express- 
ive of  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  work.  The 
name  Digesta  had  been  already  used  by  Salvius 
Julianus  for  the  title  of  his  chief  work.  The  term 
Pandectae  had  also  been  applied  to  compilations 
which  contained  various  kinds  of  matter.  (A.  Gell. 
Praef.)  It  was  also  declared  that  no  commen- 
taries should  be  written  on  this  compilation,  but 
permission  was  given  to  make  Paratitla  or  references 
to  parallel  passages  with  a  short  statement  of  their 
contents.  (Const.  Deo  Auctore,  s.  12.)  It  was 
also  declared  that  abbreviations  (sigla)  should  not 
be  used  in  forming  the  text  of  the  Digest.  The 
work  was  completed  in  three  years  (17  Cal.  Jan. 
533)  as  appears  by  a  Constitution  both  in  Greek 
and  Latin  which  confirmed  the  work  and  gave  to 
it  legal  authority.  (Const.  Tanta,  &c,  and  AeSw/cei'.) 

Besides  Tribonian,  who  had  the  general  conduct 
of  the  undertaking,  sixteen  other  persons  are  men- 
tioned as  having  been  employed  on  the  work, 
among  whom  were  the  Professors  Dorotheus  and 
Anatolius,  who  for  that  purpose  had  been  invited 
from  the  law-school  of  Berytus,  and  Theophilus 
and  Cratinus  who  resided  at  Constantinople.  The 
compilers  made  use  of  about  two  thousand  different 
treatises,  which  contained  above  3,000,000  lines 
(versus,  cn-f^oi),  but  the  amount  retained  in  the 
compilation  was  only  150,000  lines.  Tribonian 
procured  this  large  collection  of  treatises,  many  of 
which  had  entirely  fallen  into  oblivion,  and  a  list 
of  them  was  prefixed  to  the  work,  pursuant  to  the 
instructions  of  Justinian.  (Const  Tanta,  &c.  s.  16.) 
Such  a  list  is  at  present  only  found  in  the  Floren- 
tine MS.  of  the  Digest,  but  it  is  far  from  being 
accurate.  Still  it  is  probably  the  Index  mentioned 
in  the  Constitution,  Tanta,  &c.  (Puchta,  Bemer- 
kungen  ueber  den  Index  Florentinus,  in  lihein.  Mm, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  365—370.) 

The  work  is  thus  distributed  into  Fifty  Books, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  three  books,  are  sub- 
divided into  Titles,  of  which  there  are  said  to  be 
422.  The  books  30,  31,  32,  are  not  divided  into 
Titles,  but  have  one  common  Title,  De  Legatis  et 
Fideicommissis  ;  and  the  first  Title  of  the  45th 
book,  De  Verborum  Obligationibus,  is  really  divided 
into  three  parts,  though  they  have  not  separate 
Rubricae.  Under  each  Title  are  placed  the  ex- 
tracts from  the  several  jurists,  numbered  1,  2,  3, 
and  so  on,  with  the  writers  name  and  the  name 
and  division  of  the  work  from  which  the  extract  is 
made.  These  extracts  are  said  to  amount  to  9123. 
No  name,  corresponding  to  Liber  or  Titulus,  is 
given  to  these  subdivisions  of  Tituli  which  are 
formed  by  the  extracts  from  the  several  writers, 
but  Justinian  (Const.  Tanta,  &c.  s.  7)  has  called 
them  "  leges,"  and  though  not  "  laws  "  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term,  they  were  in  fact  "law  ;"  and 
in  the  same  sense  the  Emperor  calls  the  jurists 
"legislatores."  (Const  Tanta,  &c.  s.  1 6.)  The  Fifty 
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Books  differ  materially  both  in  bulk,  number  of 
titles,  and  number  of  extracts.  The  Glossatores 
and  their  followers,  in  referring  to  the  Digest,  some- 
times indicate  the  work  by  P,  p,  or  n,  and  some- 
times by  D  or  ff,  which  according  to  some  writers 
represents  D,  and  according  to  others  represents  II. 
The  oldest  printed  English  work  in  which  the 
Digest  is  cited  is  Bracton's  Treatise  on  tlie  Law  of. 
England^  and  his  mode  of  citation  is  that  of  the1 
Glossatores.  ( Two  Discourses  by  G.  Long,  London, 
1847,  p.  107.) 

There  was  also  a  division  of  the  whole  Fifty 
Books  into  Seven  larger  masses,  called  Partes, 
which  corresponded  to  the  seven  main  divisions  of 
the  works  on  the  Edict,  and  had  also  a  special 
reference  to  the  course  of  instruction  then  estab- 
lished. Thus  the  first  Pars  comprises  Four  Books, 
the  second  Pars  comprises  seven  Books,  and  so  on. 
(Const.  Tanta,  &c.  s.  2.  "  Igitur  prima  quidem 
pars,"  &c.) 

The  number  of  writers  from  whose  works  ex- 
tracts were  made  is  thirty-nine,  comprehending 
those  Jurists  from  whom  extracts  were  made  at 
second  hand,  as  Q.  Mucius  Scaevola,  the  Pontifex, 
from  whom  four  fragments,  and  Aelius  Gallus 
from  whom  one  fragment  is  taken  ;  but  omitting 
Servius  Sulpicius  Rufus,  who  is  represented  by 
Alfemis,  distinguishing  Aelius  Gallus  from  Julius 
Aquila,  Venuleius  from  Claudius  Saturninus  ;  as- 
suming that  there  is  only  one  Pomponius,  and 
omitting  Sabinus  whose  name  is  erroneously  in- 
serted in  the  Florentine  Index.  (Zimmern,  Ges- 
chichte  des  Rom.  Privatrechts,  p.  224.) 

The  following  is  the  list  of  Jurists  from  whose 
writings  the  Digest  was  constructed,  as  it  is  given 
in  the  Palingenesia  of  Hommelius,  who  has  ar- 
ranged the  matter  taken  from  each  writer  under 
his  name,  and  placed  the  names  in  alphabetical 
order.  The  dates  of  the  Jurists  are  chiefly  founded 
on  the  authority  of  Zimmern.  The  figures  in  the 
third  column  indicate  the  proportions  contributed 
to  the  Digest  by  each  Jurist,  estimated  in  the 
pages  of  Hommelius :  (a)  denotes  that  the  contri- 
bution is  under  one  page  of  the  Palingenesia. 
This  list  includes  Sabinus.  The  extracts  from 
many  of  the  writers  are  few  and  short :  those  from 
Ulpian  are  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole  ;  and 
next  to  these  the  extracts  from  Paulus,  Papinian, 
Julianus,  Pomponius,  Q.  Cervidius  Scaevola,  and 
Gaius,  are  the  largest. 


Sextus  Caecilius  Africanus  .  Hadrian  and  the 
Antonini     .    24 
Alfenus  Varus,     a    pupil    of 
Servius  Sulpi- 
cius Rufus  and 
contemporary 
with  Cicero        9 
J'urius  Antkianus .  Unknown     .    .   (a) 

Julius  Aquila  .   .  perhaps  about  the 

time    of    Sep. 
Severus    .     .  (a) 
Aurelius  Arcadius  Charisius,  Constan- 

tine  the  Great   2£ 
Callistratus   Caracalla     .     .   17£ 
Juventius  Celsus  .  .  .  Domitian       and 

Hadrian      .    23 
Florentinus   Alex.  Severus       4 
Gaius  .  .  .  Hadrian  and  the 
Antonini     .    72 
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DATE 


C.  Aelius* 

Claudius 

Priscus 

Salviug 

M.  Antistius 
Aemilius 
Lucius  Volusius 
Lucius  Ulpius 
Aelius 

Junius 
Rutilius 
Arrius 
Herennius 

Quintus 


Priscus 

Lucius  Aemilius 

Justus 
Julius 

Licinius  ? 

Licinius 

Massurius 

Claudius 

Qu.  Cervidius 

Paternus 

Clemens 


Gallus 


Javolenus 


Laheo  . 
Macer . 


.   a  contemporary 
of  Cicero    .     (a) 
ianus,   Constantine 
the  Great     .     9£ 
Nerva   and  Ha- 
drian .     .     .  23£ 
.  a  pupil  of  Javo- 
lenus ...  90 
Augustus    .     .12 
Alex.  Severus  .  1 0 
Antoninus  Pius    8 
Marcellus  .  The  Antonini  .  32£ 
Marcianus    Caracalla        and 

Alex.  Severus  38 
Mauricianus  Antoninus  Pius   l£ 
Maodmus  .  Unknown     .     .  (a) 
Menander .  Caracalla      .     .    3 
Modestinus    a    pupil    of    D. 

Ulpianus     .  4l£ 
Mucius  Scaevola,       Pontifex 
Maximus,  con- 
sul b.  c.  95  .     1 
Trajan  .     ...  10 
S.   Severus    and 

Caracalla       104 
M.  Aurelius    .     2$ 
Alex.  Severus  297 
Antoninus  Pius  80 


Neratius 


Papirius 
Paulus    . 
Pomponius 
Proculus . 
Rufinus   . 
Sabinus   .  , 
Saturninus 
Scaevola  . 


Otho?   ...     6 
Caracalla    .     .     l£ 
Tiberius     .     .     \\ 
The  Antonini .     1 

The  Antonini .  78£ 

Tarrentenus   Commodus      .  (a) 
Terentius    .  Hadrian  and  the 


Q.  Sep.  Florens 

Claudius 

Salvius  Aburnus  Valens 


Antonini 
Tertullianus  S.  Severus 

Caracalla 
Trypfioninus  S.  Severus 

Caracalla 


•     3* 

and 

■  a 

and 
.  22 
Hadrian  and  An- 
toninus Pius     3 
Venuleius  .  The  Antonini  .  10 
DomithiB  Ulpianus   .  S.    Severus    and 

Alex.  Severus  610 

It  follows  from  the  instructions  of  the  Emperor 
and  the  plan  of  the  work  that  the  extracts  from 
the  Jurists  are  not  always  given  in  their  exact 
words.  It  is  probable  that  many  short  passages 
were  interpolated,  or  altered,  as  a  matter  of  neces- 
sity, though  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  these  changes  were  carried  farther  than 
the  nature  of  the  case  required.  Still  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  changes  are  such  that  the  extracts 
from  the  old  Jurists  cannot  be  used  for  many  pur- 
poses without  some  caution  and  judgment. 

The  distribution  of  the  matter  of  the  Digest  into 
Books  and  Titles  has  evidently  been  made  accord- 
ing to  a  plan,  as  will  be  obvious  on  inspecting  the 
list  of  Tituli  prefixed  to  the  editions.  Thus  the 
28th  book  treats  of  testaments,  of  the  institution 
of  a  heres,  &c,  and  the  29th  of  military  testaments, 
and  of  codicils,  &c. ;  in  fact  of  matters  appertaining 
to  universal  succession  by  testament:  the  30th, 
31st,  and  32d  books  treat  of  legacies  and  fiduciary 

*  He  must  not  be  confounded  with  C.  Aquilius 
Gallus,  one  of  the  masters  of  Servius  Sulpicius, 
from  whom  there  is  no  extract  in  the  Digest. 
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bequests.  There  is  a  method  of  arrangement 
therefore  so  far  as  generally  to  bring  things  of  the 
same  kind  together,  but  the  compilation  has  no 
claims  to  being  considered  as  a  scientific  arrange- 
ment of  the  matter  of  law.  And  indeed  the  com- 
pilers were  evidently  fettered  in  this  respect  by 
the  Emperor's  instructions,  which  required  them  to 
arrange  (digerere)  the  whole  body  of  the  law  com- 
prised in  the  Digest,  according  to  the  Code  and 
the  Edictum  Perpetuum. 

It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  dispute  whether 
the  compilers  of  the  Digest  were  guided  by  any, 
and  if  any,  by  what  principle  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  several  extracts  under  the  respective  Titles. 
This  subject  is  examined  in  a  very  learned  essay 
by  Bluhme,  entitled  "  Die  Ordnung  der  Fragmente 
in  den  Pandektentiteln."  (Zeitschrift,  vol.  iv.)  The 
investigation  is  of  course  founded  on  the  titles  of  the 
several  works  of  the  Jurists,  which  as  already  ob- 
served are  given  at  the  head  of  each  extract :  thus, 
for  instance,  in  the  beginning  of  the  3d  book,  the 
first  seven  extracts  are  headed  as  follows  :  "  Ulpi- 
anus  Libro  sexagesimo  quarto  ad  Edictum  ; '' 
"  Idem  Libro  primo  Fideicommissorum  ; "  "  Idem 
Libro  quarto  ad  Sabinum  ; "  "  Idem  Libro  quinto 
ad  Sabinum  ; "  "  Paulus  Libro  primo  ad  Sabinum ; " 
"  Julianus  Libro  trigesimo  tertio  Digestorum  ;  " 
"  Paulus  Libro  secundo  ad  Sabinum."  These  will 
serve  as  samples  of  the  whole  and  will  explain 
the  following  remarks  from  Bluhme,  whose  con- 
clusions are  these  :  "The  compilers  separated  all 
the  writings  from  which  extracts  were  to  be  made, 
into  three  parts,  and  formed  themselves  into  three 
committees.  Each  committee  read  through  in  order 
the  books  that  had  fallen  to  its  lot,  yet  so  that 
books  which  were  closely  related  as  to  their  con- 
tents, were  extracted  at  the  Bame  time.  The  books 
were  compared  with  the  Code  of  Justinian,  and 
what  was  selected  for  the  new  compilation,  was 
placed  under  a  Title  taken  either  from  the  Code, 
the  Edict,  or  in  case  of  necessity  from  the  work 
itself  which  was  extracted.  What  came  under  the 
same  title  was  compared  ;  repetitions  were  erased, 
contradictions  were  got  rid  of,  and  alterations  were 
made,  when  the  contents  of  the  extracts  seemed  to 
require  it.  When  the  three  committees  had  finished 
their  labours,  the  present  Digest  was  formed  out  of 
the  three  collections  of  extracts.  In  order  to  ac- 
complish this,  they  made  that  collection  the  founda- 
tion of  each  Title  which  contained  the  most 
numerous  or  at  least  the  longest  extracts.  With 
these  they  compared  the  smaller  collections,  strik- 
ing out,  as  they  had  done  before,  repetitions  and 
contradictions,  making  the  necessary  additions,  and 
giving  more  exact  definitions  and  general  princi- 
ples. What  remained  over  of  the  Bmaller  collections 
without  having  had  an  appropriate  place  assigned 
to  it,  was  placed  after  the  first  collection,  and  its 
place  in  the  series  after  the  first  collection  was 
generally  determined  by  the  number  of  extracts.'" 

"The  Digest  does  not  seem  to  have  been  sub- 
jected to  any  further  revision." 

Bluhme  remarks  that,  although  the  Constitutions, 
Deo  Auctore,  Imperatoriam^  Tanta9  and  Cordi,  con- 
tain much  information  on  the  economy  of  the 
Digest  and  the  mode  of  proceeding  of  the  compilers, 
only  the  two  following  facts  are  distinctly  stated : 
1.  That  the  extracts  from  the  writings  of  the 
Jurists  were  arranged  according  to  the  titles  of  the 
Code  and  the  Edict.  2.  That  the  extracts  were 
compared  with  the  Code.     Accordingly  everything 
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else  must  be  proved  from  an  examination  of  the 
work  itself,  and  this  is  the  object  of  Bluhme's 
laborious  essay.  He  observes  that  if  a  person  will 
examine  the  extracts  in  the  titles  De  Verborum 
Significatione  and  De  Regulis  Juris  (50.  tit  16, 17) 
he  will  find  a  regular  order  observable  in  the  titles 
of  the  juristical  works  from  which  the  extracts  are 
taken.  Generally,  the  series  of  the  books  quoted 
shows  that  the  original  order  of  the  works  from 
which  the  extracts  were  to  be  made,  has  not  been 
altered  ;  and  the  several  works  generally  follow  in 
both  these  titles  in  the  same  order.  A  similar  re- 
mark applies  to  the  title  De  Verborum  Obliga- 
tionibus  (Dig.  45.  tit.  1),  though  there  is  a  varia- 
tion in  all  the  three  titles  as  to  the  relative  order 
of  the  three  masses,  which  are  presently  to  be 
mentioned.  "  In  the  remaining  titles  of  the  Di- 
gest," adds  Bluhme,  "  at  first  sight  it  appearfl  as 
if  one  could  find  no  other  distinction  in  the  titles 
of  the  extracts  than  this,  that  one  part  of  them  has 
a  certain  kind  of  connection,  and  another  part 
merely  indicates  a  motley  assemblage  of  books  out 
of  which  the  extracts  have  been  made.  But  on  a 
closer  comparison  not  only  are  three  masses  clearly 
distinguishable,  but  this  comparison  leads  to  the 
certain  conclusion,  that  all  the  writings  which  were 
used  in  the  compilation  of  the  Digest,  may  be  re- 
ferred to  three  classes.  The  Commentaries  on  Sa- 
binus  (Ad  Sabinum),  on  the  Edict  (Ad  Edictum), 
and  Papinian's  writings  are  at  the  head  of  these 
three  classes.  We  may  accordingly  denote  these 
three  masses  respectively  by  the  names  Sabinian, 
the  Edict,  and  Papinian.  In  each  of  these  classes 
the  several  works  from  which  extracts  are  made, 
always  follow  in  regular  order,"  This  order  is 
shown  by  a  table  which  Bluhme  has  inserted  in 
his  essay. 

This  article,  if  read  in  connection  with  the  arti- 
cles Codex  and  Institutiones,  will  give  some 
general  notion  of  the  Legislation  of  Justinian,  the 
objects  of  which  cannot  be  expressed  better  than 
in  the  following  words :  — 

"  Justinian's  plan  embraced  two  principal  works, 
one  of  which  was  to  be  a  selection  from  the  Jurists 
and  the  other  from  the  Constitutiones.  The  first, 
the  Pandect,  was  very  appropriately  intended  to 
contain  the  foundation  of  the  law :  it  was  the  first 
work  since  the  date  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  which  in 
itself  and  without  supposing  the  existence  of  any 
other,  might  serve  as  a  central  point  of  the  whole 
body  of  the  law.  It  may  be  properly  called  a  Code, 
and  the  first  complete  Code  since  the  time  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  though  a  large  part  of  its  contents 
is  not  Law,  but  consists  of  Dogmatic  and  the  in- 
vestigation of  particular  cases.  Instead  of  the  in- 
sufficient rules  of  Valentinian  III.,  the  excerpts  in 
the  Pandect  are  taken  immediately  from  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Jurists  in  great  numbers,  and  arranged 
according  to  their  matter.  The  Code  also  has  a 
more  comprehensive  plan  than  the  earlier  codes, 
since  it  comprises  both  Rescripts  and  Edicts.  These 
two  works,  the  Pandect  and  the  Code,  ought  pro- 
perly to  be  considered  as  the  completion  of  Jus- 
tinian's design.  The  Institutiones  cannot  be  viewed 
as  a  third  work,  independent  of  both :  it  serves  as 
an  introduction  to  them  or  as  a  manual.  Lastly,  the 
Novellae  are  single  and  subsequent  additions  and 
alterations,  and  it  is  merely  an  accidental  circum- 
stance that  a  third  edition  of  the  Code  was  not 
made  at  the  end  of  Justinian's  reign,  which  would 
have  comprised  the  Novellae  which  had  a  permanent 
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application."  (Savigny,  Geschickte  des  Rom.  Rechts 
im  MtitetcUler,  i.  p.  14.) 

There  are  numerous  manuscripts  of  the  Digest, 
both  in  libraries  of  the  Continent  and  of  Great 
Britain.  A  list  of  the  MSS.  of  the  Corpus  Juris 
in  the  libraries  of  this  country,  which  are  princi- 
pally in  the  Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
is  given  by  Dr.  Hach  in  the  Zeitschrift  (vol.  v.). 
But  the  MSS.  of  the  Digest  generally  contain 
only  parts  of  the  work,  and  are  not  older  than  the 
twelfth  century.  The  MS.  called  the  Florentine 
is  complete  and  probably  as  old  as  the  seventh 
century.  It  is  generally  said  that  it  had  been 
kept  at  Amalfl  time  out  of  mind,  and  was  given 
to  the  Pisans  by  Lotharius  the  Second,  after  the 
capture  of  Amalfi  a.  d.  1137,  as  a  memorial  of  his 
gratitude  to  them  for  their  aid  against  Roger  the 
Norman.  The  Pisans  kept  it  till  their  city  was 
taken  by  the  Florentines  under  Gino  Caponi  a.  d. 
1406,  who  carried  this  precious  MS.  to  Florence 
where  it  is  still  preserved.  There  is  however 
pretty  good  evidence  that  the  MS.  was  not  found 
at  Amalfi.  Odofredus  says,  that  it  was  transmitted 
to  Pisa  by  Justinian,  and  Bartolus  adds,  that  it 
always  had  been,  and  then  was  at  Pisa.  At  any 
rate  it  is  the  oldest  MS.  of  the  Pandectae.  An 
exact  copy  of  this  MS.  was  published  at  Florence 
in  1553,  folio,  with  the  title  "Digestorum  seu 
Pandectarum  Libri  Quinquaginta  Ex  Florentinis 
Pandectis  repraesentati ;  Florentiae  In  Officina 
Laurentii  Tarrentini  Ducalis  Typography  MDLIII 
Cum  Summi  Pontif.  Car.  V.  Imp.  Henrici  II  Gal- 
lorum  Regis,  Eduardi  VI  Angliae  regis,  Cosmi 
Medicis  Ducis  Florent.  II  Privilegio."  The  facts 
relating  to  the  history  of  the  MS.  appear  from  the 
dedication  of  Franciscus  Taurellius  to  Cosmo  I., 
Duke  of  Florence.  Laelio  Torelli  and  his  son 
Francisco  superintended  the  printing  of  the  edition 
of  this  splendid  work,  which  is  invaluable  to  a 
scholar.  The  orthography  of  the  MS.  has  been 
scrupulously  observed.  Those  who  cannot  consult 
this  work  may  be  satisfied  with  the  edition  of 
the  Corpus  Juris  by  Charondas,  which  the  distin- 
guished printer  of  that  edition,  Christopher  Planti- 
nus,  affirms  to  be  as  exact  a  copy  of  the  Florentine 
edition  as  it  could  be  made.  (Antwerp,  1575). 
As  to  the  other  editions  of  the  Digest,  see  Cor- 
pus Juris.  [G.  L.] 

PA'NDIA  (irdpdta),  an  Attic  festival,  the  real 
character  of  which  seems  to  have  been  a  subject 
of  dispute  among  the  ancients  themselves  ;  for  ac- 
cording to  the  Etymologicum  M.  (s.  v.  HdvSia  ; 
comp.  Phot.  s.  v.),  some  derived  it  from  Pandia, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  a  goddess  of  the  moon 
(this  is  also  Wachsmuth's  opinion,  ii.  p.  485)  ; 
others  from  the  Attic  king  Pandion ;  others  again 
from  the  Attic  tribe  Dias,  so  that  the  Pandia 
would  have  been  in  the  same  relation  to  this  tribe 
as  the  Panathenaea  to  Athens :  and  others  from 
AhJs,  and  call  it  a  festival  of  Zeus.  Welcker 
(Aeschyl.  Trilog.  p.  303)  considers  it  to  have  been 
originally  a  festival  of  Zeus  celebrated  by  all  the  At- 
tic tribes,  analogous  to  the  Panathenaea,  and  thinks 
that  when  the  confederacy,  of  which  this  festival 
was  as  it  were  the  central  point,  became  dissolved, 
the  old  festival  remained,  though  its  character  was 
changed.  It  was  celebrated  at  Athens  in  the  time 
of  Demosthenes  (c.  Mid.  p.  517).  Taylor  in  his 
note  on  this  passage  strangely  confounds  it  with 
the  DiaBia,  though  it  is  well  known  that  this  fes- 
tival was  held  on  the  19th  of  Munychion,  while 
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the  Pandia  took  place  on  the  14th  of  Elaphebolion. 
(Compare  Suidas  and  Hesych.  s.  v.  Xldvtiia  j  Bockh, 
Abhandl.  der  Berlin.  AJeademie,  1818,  p.  65, 
&c.)  [L.  S.] 

PANE'GYRIS  (javfiyvpts)  signifies  a  meeting 
or  assembly  of  a  whole  people  for  the  purpose  of 
worshipping  at  a  common  sanctuary.  But  the 
word  is  used  in  three  ways : —  1.  For  a  meeting  of 
the  inhabitants  of  one  particular  town  and  its 
vicinity  [Ephesia]  ;  2.  For  a  meeting  of  the  in- 
habitants of  a  whole  district,  a  province,  or  of  the 
whole  body  of  people  belonging  to  a  particular 
tribe  [Delia,  Pamboeotia,  Panionia]  ;  and 
3.  For  great  national  meetings,  as  at  the  Olympic, 
Pythian,  Isthmian,  and  Nemean  games.  Although 
in  all  panegyreis  which  we  know,  the  religious 
character  forms  the  most  prominent  feature,  other 
subjects,  political  discussions  and  resolutions,  as 
well  as  a  variety  of  amusements,  were  not  excluded, 
though  they  were  perhaps  more  a  consequence  ot 
the  presence  of  many  persons  than  objects  of  the 
meeting.  As  regards  their  religious  character,  the 
panegyreis  were  real  festivals  in  which  prayers 
were  performed,  sacrifices  offered,  processions  held, 
&c.  The  amusements  comprehended  the  whole 
variety  of  games,  gymnastic  and  musical  contests, 
and  entertainments.  Every  panegyris,  moreover, 
was  made  by  tradespeople  a  source  of  gain,  and  it 
may  be  presumed  that  such  a  meeting  was  never 
held  without  a  fair,  at  which  all  sorts  of  things 
were  exhibited  for  sale.  (Paus.  x.  32.  §  9  ;  Strab. 
x.  p.  486;  Dio  Chrysost.  Orat.  xxvii.  p.  528.)  In 
later  times,  when  the  love  of  gain  had  become 
stronger  than  religious  feeling,  the  fairs  appear  to 
have  become  a  more  prominent  characteristic  of  a 
panegyris  than  before ;  hence  the  Olympic  games 
are  called  mercaius  Olympiacus  or  ludi  et  mercatus 
Olympiorum.  (Justin,  xiii.  5 ;  Veil.  Pat.  i.  8.) 
Festive  orations  were  also  frequently  addressed  to 
a  panegyris,  whence  they  are  called  \6yoi  TravTj- 
yvpiKot.  The  Panegyricus  of  Isocrates,  though  it 
was  never  delivered,  is  an  imaginary  discourse  of 
this  kind.  In  later  times  any  oration  in  praise  of 
a  person  was  called  panegyricus,  as  that  of  Pliny 
on  the  emperor  Trajan. 

Each  panegyris  is  treated  of  in  a  separate  article. 
For  a  general  account  see  Wachsmuth,  Hell.  Alt 
i.  p.  149,  8cc;  Bockh,  ad  Pind.  01.  vii.  p.  175, 
&c. ;  Hermann,  Polit.  Ant.  §  10.  [L.  S.] 

PANELLE'NIA  (iraveW-fjvia),  a  festival,  or 
perhaps  rather  a  panegyris  of  all  the  Greeks,  which 
seems  to  have  been  instituted  by  the  emperor 
Hadrian,  with  the  well-meant  but  impracticable 
view  of  reviving  a  national  spirit  among  the  Greeks. 
(Philostr.  Vit.  Soph.  ii.  1.  5;  Bockh,  Corp.  Inscrip. 
i.  p.  789,  ii.  p.  580.)  [L.  S.] 

PANIO'NIA  (wauit&via),  the  great  national 
panegyris  of  the  Ionians  on  mount  Mycale,  where 
their  national  god  Poseidon  Heliconius  had  his 
sanctuary,  called  the  Panionium.  (Herod,  i.  148; 
Strab.  viii.  p.  384;  Paus.  vii.  24.  §  4.)  One  of 
the  principal  objects  of  this  national  meeting  was 
the  common  worship  of  Poseidon,  to  whom  splendid 
sacrifices  were  offered  on  the  occasion.  (Diodor. 
xv.  49.)  As  chief-priest  for  the  conduct  of  the 
sacrifices,  they  always  appointed  a  young  man  of 
Priene,  with  the  title  of  king,  and  it  is  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  peculiar  superstitions  of  the  Ionians 
on  this  occasion,  that  they  thought  the  bull  which 
they  sacrificed  to  be  pleasing  to  the  god  if  it  roared 
at  the  moment  it  was  killed.    (Strab.  I.  c.)     But 
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religious  worship  was  not  the  only  object  for  which 
they  assembled  at  the  Panionium ;  on  certain  emer- 
gencies, especially  in  case  of  any  danger  threaten- 
ing their  country,  the  Ionians  discussed  at  these 
meetings  political  questions,  and  passed  resolutions 
which  were  binding  upon  all.  (Herod,  i.  141, 170.) 
But  the  political  union  among  the  Ionians  appears 
nevertheless  to  have  been  very  loose,  and  their 
confederacy  to  have  been  without  any  regular  in- 
ternal organization,  for  the  Lydians  conquered  one 
Ionian  town  after  another,  without  there  appearing 
anything  like  the  spirit  of  a  political  confederacy  ; 
and  we  also  find  that  single  cities  concluded  sepa- 
rate treaties  for  themselves,  and  abandoned  their 
confederates  to  their  fate.    (Herod,  i.  169.) 

Diodorus  (xv.  49)  says  that  in  later  times  the 
Ionians  used  to  hold  their  meeting  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ephesus  instead  of  at  Mycale.  Strabo, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  speaks  of  the  Panionic 
panegyris  as  still  held  in  his  own  time,  does  not 
only  not  mention  any  such  change,  but  appears  to 
imply  that  the  panegyris  was  at  all  times  held  on 
the  same  spot,  viz.  on  mount  Mycale.  Diodorus 
therefore  seems  to  consider  the  Ephesian  panegyris 
[Ephesia]  as  having  been  instituted  instead  of 
the  Panionia.  But  both  panegyreis  existed  simul- 
taneously, and  were  connected  with  the  worship  of 
two  distinct  divinities,  as  is  clear  from  a  com- 
parison of  two  passages  of  Strabo,  viii.  p.  384,  xiv. 
p.  639. 

(Compare  Tittmann's  Griech.  Staatsv.  p.  668, 
&c.  ;  Thirl  wall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  ii.  p.  102 ;  C. 
F.  Hermann,  Lehrb.  der  Gottesd.  Alterth.  §  66.  n. 
2,  3.)  [L.  S.] 

PANO'PLIA.     [Arma.] 

PANTOMI'MUS  is  the  name  of  a  kind  of 
actors  peculiar  to  the  Romans,  who  very  nearly  re- 
sembled in  their  mode  of  acting  the  modern  dancers 
in  the  ballet.  They  did  not  speak  on  the  stage, 
but  merely  acted  by  gestures,  movements,  and  atti- 
tudes. All  movements,  however,  were  rhythmical 
like  those  in  the  ballet,  whence  the  general  term 
for  them  is  saltatio,  saltare;  the  whole  art  was 
called  musica  rmita  (Cassiodor.  Var.  i.  20)  ;  and  to 
represent  Niobe  or  Leda  was  expressed  by  saltare 
Nioben  and  saltare  Ledum. 

Mimic  dancers  of  this  kind  are  common  to  all 
nations,  and  hence  we  find  them  in  Greece  and 
Italy  ;  in  the  former  country  they  acquired  a  degree 
of  perfection  of  which  we  can  scarcely  form  an  idea. 
But  pantomimes  in  a  narrower  sense  were  peculiar 
to  the  Romans,  to  whom  we  shall  therefore  confine 
ourselves.  During  the  time  of  the  republic  the 
name  pantomimus  does  not  occur,  though  the  art 
itself  was  known  to  the  Romans  at  an  early  period ; 
for  the  first  histriones  said  to  have  been  introduced 
from  Etruria  were  in  fact  nothing  but  pantomimic 
dancers  [Histrio,  p.  612],  whence  we  find  that 
under  the  empire  the  names  histrio  and  pantomimus 
were  used  as  synonymous.  The  pantomimic  art, 
however,  was  not  carried  to  any  degree  of  perfec- 
tion until  the  time  of  Augustus  ;  whence  some 
writers  ascribe  its  invention  to  Augustus  himself, 
or  to  the  great  artists  who  flourished  in  his  reign. 
(Suidas,  s.  v.  "Opxyvis  iravrdfii/ios.)  The  greatest 
pantomimes  of  this  time  were  Bathyllus,  a  freedman 
and  favourite  of  Maecenas,  and  Pylades  and  Hylas. 
(Juv.  vi.  63 ;  Suet.  Aug.  45  ;  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  7  ; 
Athen.  i.  p.  70.)  The  great  popularity  which 
the  pantomimes  acquired  at  Rome  in  the  time  of 
Augustus  through  these  distinguished  actors,  was 
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the  cause  of  their  spreading  not  only  in  Italy  but 
also  in  the  provinces,  and  Tiberius  found  it  neces- 
sary to  put  a  check  upon  the  great  partiality  foi 
them :  he  forbade  all  senators  to  frequent  the 
houses  of  such  pantomimes,  and  the  equites  were 
not  allowed  to  be  seen  walking  with  them  in  the 
streets  of  Rome,  or  to  attend  their  performances  in 
any  other  place  than  the  public  theatres,  for  wealthy 
Romans  frequently  engaged  male  and  female  pan- 
tomimes to  amuse  their  guests  at  their  repasts. 
(Tacit.  Annal.  i.  77.)  But  Caligula  was  so  fond  of 
pantomimes  that  one  of  them,  M.  Lepidus  Mnester, 
became  his  favourite  ;  and  through  his  influence 
the  whole  class  of  pantomimes  again  recovered 
their  ascendancy.  (Suet  Calig.  36,  55,  57  ;  Tacit. 
Annal.  xiv.  21.)  Nero  not  only  patronised  them, 
but  acted  himself  as  pantomime  (Suet.  Nero,  16, 
26),  and  from  this  time  they  retained  the  highest 
degree  of  popularity  at  Rome  down  to  the  latest 
period  of  the  empire. 

As  regards  their  mode  of  acting,  we  must  first 
state  that  all  pantomimes  wore  masks,  so  that  the 
features  of  the  countenance  were  lost  in  their  act- 
ing. All  the  other  parts  of  their  body,  however, 
were  called  into  action,  and  especially  the  arms 
and  hands,  whence  the  expressions  manus  loquacis- 
simae,  digiti  elamosi,  xe'p6s  irafMp&vot,  &c.  Not- 
withstanding their  acting  with  masks,  the  ancients 
agree  that  the  pantomimes  expressed  actions,  feel- 
ings, passions,  &c,  more  beautifully,  correctly, 
and  intelligibly  than  it  would  be  possible  to  do 
by  speaking  or  writing.  They  were,  however,  as- 
sisted in  their  acting  by  the  circumstance  that  they 
only  represented  mythological  characters,  which 
were  known  to  every  spectator.  (Juv.  vi.  63,  v. 
121;  Horat.  Epist.  ii.  2.  125;  Sueton.  Nero,  54; 
Veil.  Pat.  ii.  83.)  There  were,  moreover,  certain 
conventional  gestures  and  movements  which  every 
body  understood.  Their  costume  appears  to  have 
been  like  that  of  the  dancers  in  a  ballet,  so  as  to 
show  the  beauty  of  the  human  form  to  the  greatest 
advantage ;  though  the  costume  of  course  varied 
according  to  the  various  characters  which  were  re- 
presented. See  the  manner  in  which  Plancus  is 
described  by  Velleius  (ii.  83)  to  have  danced  the 
character  of  Glaucus.  In  the  time  of  Augustus 
there  was  never  more  than  one  dancer  at  a  time 
on  the  stage,  and  he  represented  all  the  characters 
of  the  story,  both  male  and  female,  in  succession. 
(Lucian,  de  Saltat.  c.  67;  Jacobs,  ad  Antlial.  ii.  1, 
p.  308.)  This  remained  the  custom  till  towards 
the  end  of  the  second  century  of  our  aera,  when 
the  several  parts  of  a  story  began  to  be  acted  by 
several  pantomimes  dancing  together.  Women, 
during  the  earlier  period  of  the  empire,  never  ap- 
peared as  pantomimes  on  the  stage,  though  they 
did  not  scruple  to  act  as  such  at  the  private  parties 
of  the  great.  During  the  latter  time  of  the  empire 
women  acted  as  pantomimes  in  public,  and  in  some 
cases  they  threw  aside  all  regard  to  decency,  and 
appeared  naked  before  the  public.  The  Christian 
writers  therefore  represent  the  pantomimic  exhibi- 
tions as  the  school  of  every  vice  and  licentiousness, 
(Tertull.  deSpect.  p.  269,  ed.  Paris;  see  also  Senec. 
Quaest.  Nat.  vii.  32  ;  Plin.  Epist.  v.  24;  Ammian. 
Marc.  xiv.  6 ;  Procop.  Anecdoi.  9.) 

Mythological  love  stories  were  from  the  first  the 
favourite  subjects  of  the  pantomimes  (Ovid.  Itemed. 
Am.  753),  and  the  evil  effects  of  such  sensual  re- 
presentations upon  women  are  described  in  strong 
colours  by  Juvenal  (vi.  63,  &c).    Every  represent- 
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ation  was  based  upon  a  text  written  for  the  pur- 
pose. This  text  was  called  the  Canticum  (Macrob. 
Sat.  ii.  7;  Plin.  Epist.  vii.  24),  and  was  mostly 
written  in  the  Greek  language.  Some  of  them 
may  have  represented  scenes  from,  or  the  whole 
subjects  of  Greek  dramas  ;  but  when  Arnobius 
(adv.  Gent.  4,  compare  Antholog.  i.  p.  249)  states, 
that  whole  tragedies  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides 
were  used  as  texts  for  pantomimic  representations, 
he  perhaps  only  means  to  say  that  a  pantomiraus 
sometimes  represented  the  same  story  contained  in 
such  a  tragedy,  without  being  obliged  to  act  or 
dance  every  sentiment  expressed  in  it.  The  texts 
of  the  pantomimes  or  cantica  were  sung  by  a  chorus 
standing  in  the  background  of  the  stage,  and  the 
sentiments  and  feelings  expressed  by  this  chorus 
were  represented  by  the  pantominms  in  his  dance 
and  gesticulation.  The  time  was  indicated  by  the 
scabelhm,  a  peculiar  kind  of  sole  made  of  wood  or 
metal,  which  either  the  dancer  or  one  of  the  chorus 
wore.  The  whole  performance  was  accompanied 
by  musical  instruments,  but  in  most  cases  by  the 
flute.  In  Sicily  pantomimic  dances  were  called 
BaAAto>io£,  whence  perhaps  the  modern  words  ball 
and  ballet.  (Compare  Lessing,  AbJiandlung  von  den 
Pantomimen  der  Alien ;  Grysar,  in  Ersck  and 
Grubefs  Encyclop.  s.  v.  Pantomimische  Kunst  des 
Altertkums;  Welcker,  Die  griechisclien  Tragodien, 
pp.  1317,  1409,  1443,  1477.)  [L.  S.]" 

PAPY'RUS.     [Liber.] 

PAR  IMPAR  LUDERE  (jkpriatrtfs,  aprid- 
jJViy,  UpTta  2)  irepnTa  iral^eiv),  the  game  at  odd 
and  even,  was  a  favourite  game  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  A  person  held  in  his  hand  a  certain 
number  of  astragali  or  other  things,  and  his  op- 
ponent had  to  guess  whether  the  number  was  odd 
or  even.  (Pollux,  ix.  101  ;  Plato,  Lys.  p.  207  ;  Hor. 
Sat,  ii.  3.  248  ;  Suet.  Aug.  71  ;  Nux  Eleg.  79  ; 
Becker,  Gattus,  vol.  ii.  p.  233.) 

PARA'BASIS.     [Comoedia.] 

PARA'BOLON  (wapd€o\ov  or  Trapa€6\iov\ 
a  small  fee  paid  by  the  appellant  party,  on  an  ap- 
peal (l0eo"ij)  from  an  inferior  to  a  superior  tribu- 
nal ;  as  for  instance,  from  an  arbitrator  or  a 
magistrate,  or  from  the  court  of  the  Si^oVai,  or 
from  the  Senate  of  Five  Hundred,  to  the  jury  or 
Heliastic  court.  As  to  the  sum  to  be  paid,  and 
other  particulars,  we  are  uninformed.  (Pollux,  viii. 
62,63  ;  Meier,  Att.Proc.  pp.  767,  772.)   [C.R.K.] 

PARACATA'BOLE  (irapaKaTaGoXT}),  a  sum  of 
money  required  of  a  plaintiff  or  petitioner  in  certain 
cases,  as  a  security  that  his  complaint  or  demand 
was  not  frivolous,  or  made  on  slight  and  insuffi- 
cient grounds.  Such  was  the  deposit  made  in 
certain  inheritance  causes,  viz.  a  tenth  part  of  the 
value  of  the  property  sought  to  be  recovered. 
[Heres.]  So  also  in  the  proceeding  termed 
iveirliTKyfifia,  which  was  a  suit  instituted  against 
the  public  treasury  by  a  creditor  to  obtain  payment 
out  of  his  debtor's  confiscated  goods,  a  fifth  part  of 
the  value  was  deposited.  It  was  returned  to  the 
petitioner,  if  successful ;  otherwise  it  went  to  the 
state.  (Suidas,  s.  v.  3Evsiri<rK7}fXfj.a.)  The  money 
was  deposited  either  at  the  avdicpiffts,  or  on  the 
commencement  of  the  cause.  The  word  irapa- 
KaraGoX-f]  signifies  both  the  paying  of  the  deposit, 
and  the  money  deposited  ;  and,  being  a  word  of 
more  general  import,  we  find  it  used  to  denote 
other  kinds  of  deposits,  as  the  irporaveia  and 
vapdffrao-ts.  (Pollux,  viii.  32  ;  Meier,  Att.  Proc. 
pp.604,  616— 621.)  [C.R.K.] 
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PARACAT ATHE'CE  (irapoKaTafl^),  ge- 
nerally signifies  a  deposit  of  something  valuable 
with  a  friend  or  other  person,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
owner.  Thus,  if  I  deliver  my  goods  to  a  friend, 
to  be  taken  care  of  for  me  ;  or  if  I  deposit  money 
with  a  banker  ;  such  delivery  or  bailment,  or  the 
goods  bailed  or  delivered,  or  the  money  deposited, 
may  be  called  TTapaKaraBiiKt)  (Herod,  vi,  86 ; 
Demosth.  pro  Phorm.  946);  and  the  word  is  often 
applied  metaphorically  to  any  important  trust  com- 
mitted by  one  person  to  another.  (Demosth. 
c.  Aphob.  840  ;  Aesch.  c.  Timarclt.  26,  ed.  Steph., 
de  Fals.  Leg.  47.)  As  every  bailee  is  bound  to 
restore  to  the  bailor  the  thing  deposited  ;  either  on 
demand  (in  case  of  a  simple  bailment),  or  on  per- 
formance of  the  conditions  on  which  it  was  re- 
ceived ;  the  Athenians  gave  a  irapaicaTadiiKTis  Siktj 
against  a  bailee  who  unjustly  withheld  his  property 
from  the  owner,  cbreorepTjcre  rtyv  TrapatcaTadTiKrjj/. 
(Pollux,  vi.  154.)  An  example  of  such  an  action 
against  a  banker  is  the  TpaTrefrrttcbs  \6yos  of 
Isocrates.  A  pledge  given  to  a  creditor  could  not 
be  recovered,  except  on  payment  of  the  money 
owed  to  him  ;  but,  after  selling  the  article,  and 
satisfying  his  debt  out  of  the  proceeds,  he  would 
of  course  be  bound  to  restore  the  surplus  (if  any) 
to  the  pledgor.  It  follows  from  the  nature  of  the 
■jvapoLK.  SIkt)  that  it  was  aTt'/trjTos,  but  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  additional  penalty  of  arifiia 
might  be  inflicted  on  a  defendant  who  fraudulently 
denied  that  he  had  ever  received  the  deposit. 

The  difficulty  of  procuring  safe  custody  for 
money,  and  the  general  insecurity  of  movable  pro- 
perty in  Greece,  induced  many  rich  persons  to 
make  valuable  deposits  in  the  principal  temples, 
such  as  that  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  Jupiter  at  Olym- 
pia,  and  others.  (Meier,  Att.  Proc.  pp.  512 — 515.) 
It  may  be  observed  that  rWeffBat,  wapaKara- 
rl$€(r$at,  in  the  middle  voice,  are  always  used  of  a 
person  making  a  deposit  for  his  own  benefit,  with 
the  intention  of  taking  it  up  again.  Hence  the 
expression  &eo-Qai  %dpw,  to  confer  an  obligation, 
which  gives  the  right  (as  it  were)  of  drawing  upon 
the  obliged  party  for  a  return  of  the  favour  at 
some  future  time.  Ko/t££e<r<?eu  is  to  recover  your 
property  or  right.  (Isocrat.  c.  Euthyn.  400,  ed. 
Steph.)  [C.  R.  K.] 

PARADI'SUS  (irapdo'enTos),  was  the  name 
given  by  the  Greeks  to  the  parks  or  pleasure- 
grounds,  which  surrounded  the  country  residences 
of  the  Persian  kings  and  satraps.  They  were 
generally  stocked  with  animals  for  the  chace,  were 
full  of  all  kinds  of  trees,  watered  by  numerous 
streams,  and  enclosed  with  walls.  (Xen.  Anab.  i. 
4.  §  10,  Cyr.  i.  3.  §  14,  4.  §  5,  Hell.  iv.  1.  §  33, 
Oec.iv.  13  ;  Diod.  Sic.  xvi.  41  ;  Curt.  viii.  i.  §  11, 
12  ;  Gell.  ii.  20.)  These  paradises  were  frequently 
of  great  extent  ;  thus  Cyrus  on  one  occasion  re- 
viewed the  Greek  army  in  his  paradise  at  Celaenae 
(Xen.  Anab.  i.  2.  §  9),  and  on  another  occasion 
the  Greeks  were  alarmed  by  a  report  that  there 
was  a  great  army  in  a  neighbouring  paradise.  (Id. 
ii.4.  §16.) 

Pollux  (ix.  13)  says  that  irapdo'Gto'ot  was  a 
Persian  word,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Greeks  obtained  it  from  the  Persians.  The  word, 
however,  seems  to  have  been  used  by  other  Eastern 
nations,  and  not  to  have  been  peculiar  to  the  Per- 
sians. Gesenius  (Lexicon  Hebraicum,  p.  838. 
Lips.  1833)  and  other  writers  suppose  it  to  be  the 
same  as  the  Sanskrit  paradesa,  but  this  word  does 
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not  mean  a  land  elevated  and  cultivated,  as  Ge- 
senius  and  others  state,  but  merely  a  foreign  covntry, 
whence  is  derived  paradesinz,  a  foreigner.  The 
word  occurs  in  Hebrew  (DT1B,  paredes)  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Solomon  (Eccles.  ii.  5  ;  Cant.  iv. 
13),  and  is  also  found  in  Arabic  (firdaus),  and 
Armenian  (pardes,  Schroeder,  Dissert.  Thesaur. 
Ling.  Armen.  praemiss.  p. 56). 

PARAGAUDA  (iraporyoiSrjr),  the  border  of  a 
tunic  [Limbus],  enriched  with  gold  thread,  worn 
by  ladies,  but  not  allowed  to  men  except  as  one  of 
the  insignia  of  office.  These  borders  were  among 
the  rich  presents  given  by  Furius  Placidus  a.d. 
343,  when  he  was  made  consul  (lineae  paragaudae, 
Vopisc.  Aurel.  15).  Under  the  later  emperors 
the  manufacture  of  them  was  forbidden  except  in 
their  own  gynaecea.  (Cod.  11.  tit.  8.  s.  1,  2.)  The 
term  paragauda,  which  is  probably  of  Oriental 
origin,  seems  also  to  have  been  converted  into  an 
adjective,  and  thus  to  have  become  the  denomina- 
tion of  the  tunic,  which  was  decorated  with  such 
borders,  (hyins  de  Mag.  i.  17,  ii.  4. 13.)    [J.Y.I 

PARAGRAPHE  (irapaypa<p-f>).  This  word 
does  not  exactly  correspond  with  any  term  in  our 
language,  but  may  without  much  impropriety  be 
called  a  plea.  It  is  an  objection  raised  by  the  de- 
fendant to  the  admissibility  of  the  plaintiff's  ac- 
tion :  "  exceptio  rei  adversus  actorem,  actionemve, 
querentis  aut  de  foro  haud  competente,  aut  de 
tempore,  modove  procedendi  illegitimo."  (Reiske, 
Index  Gr.  in  Orat.)  Sir  William  Jones,  in  the  pre- 
face to  his  translation  of  Isaeus,  compares  it  with  a 
demurrer.  But  this  is  not  so  correct  ;  because  a 
demurrer  is  an  objection  arising  out  of  the  adver- 
sary's own  statement  of  his  case  ;  whereas  the 
irapaypacp'fi  was  an  objection  depending  on  facts 
stated  by  the  defendant  himself,  and  therefore 
rather  resembles  a  plea,  or  (more  strictly)  a  special 
plea.  This  appears  from  the  Trapaypa<piKol  \6yoi 
of  Demosthenes,  in  which  we  find  the  defendant 
introducing  new  allegations  into  the  cause,  and 
supporting  them  by  proof.  Thus,  in  the  speech 
against  Nausimachus  and  Xenopithes,  the  ground 
of  objection  is,  that  the  father  of  the  defendants 
having  obtained  a  release  from  the  plaintiffs,  it 
was  no  longer  open  to  the  plaintiffs  to  bring  an  ac- 
tion for  the  same  cause.  But  the  first  mention  of 
this  release  is  made  by  the  defendants  in  their 
plea.  In  the  speech  against  Zenothemis  the  de- 
fendant objects,  that  the  efimopiK^  Shtri  does  not 
lie,  because  there  was  no  written  contract  between 
him  and  the  plaintiff  on  a  voyage  to  or  from  Athens  ; 
and  this  (says  he)  appears  from  the  declaration 
itself  (ir  rip  £yK\4)ixaTi).  As  parties  could  not 
be  defeated  at  Athens  by  a  technical  objection  to 
the  pleadings,  the  defendant  in  the  above  case, 
notwithstanding  the  defective  statement  of  the 
plaintiff  in  the  declaration,  was  compelled  to  bring 
forward  his  objection  by  plea,  and  to  support  it 
before  the  jury.  In  the  speech  against  Phormio, 
the  plaintiff  says  that  as  the  defendant  only  denies 
that  he  has  committed  a  breach  of  the  contract, 
there  was  no  occasion  for  a  irapaypcupii :  the  ques- 
tion merely  was,  whether  the  plaintiff's  charge  was 
true.  It  seems  that  a  irapaypatpi]  might  be  put  in, 
not  only  when  the  defendant  could  show  that  the 
cause  of  action  was  discharged,  or  that  it  was  not 
maintainable  in  point  of  law  ;  but  also  when  the 
form  of  action  was  misconceived,  or  when  it  was 
commenced  at  a  wrong  time,  or  brought  before 
tie  wrong  magistrate  (fiye/tiiy  StKaarripiov.)     In 
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the  last  case  the  irapaypwfii  would  answer  to  our 
plea  to  the  jurisdiction.  (Demosth.  c.  Pantaen.  976 ; 
Suidas,  s.  v.  Tlapaypcupi]  and  evBvfincia.) 

The  Trupayptupii,  like  every  other  answer  (ai/ri- 
ypa<pii)  made  by  the  defendant  to  the  plaintiff's 
charge,  was  given  in  writing  ;  as  the  word  itself 
implies.  (Demosth.  c.  Phorm.  912.)  If  the  de- 
fendant merely  denied  the  plaintiff's  allegations,  or 
(as  we  might  say)  pleaded  tJte  general  issue,  he  was 
said  evdvSiniai'  or  tV  evdeiav  eiaUvai,  or  ctaro- 
\oyeio-dat  rty  evOvfiiKlav  tWi&v.  In  this  case  a 
court  was  at  once  held  for  the  trial  of  the  cause. 
If,  however,  he  put  in  a  irapaypa^,  he  maintained 
that  the  cause  was  not  elo-ay&yifios  (irapeypi^aro 
/iil  eivay<byinov  eTvai  tV  ilicqv),  and  in  that  case 
a  court  was  to  be  held  to  try  the  preliminary 
question,  whether  the  cause  could  be  brought  into 
court  or  not.  Upon  this  previous  trial  the  defend- 
ant was  considered  the  actor,  and  hence  is  said  by 
Demosthenes  (c.  Phorm.  908)  Kar-nyopuv  rov 
fiidnovTos.  He  began,  and  had  to  maintain  the 
ground  of  objection  which  he  relied  upon.  (Demosth. 
c.  Steph.  1103.)  If  he  succeeded,  the  whole  cause 
was  at  an  end  ;  unless  the  objection  was  only  to  the 
form  of  action,  or  some  other  such  technicality,  in 
which  case  it  might  be  recommenced  in  the  proper 
manner.  If,  however,  the  plaintiff  succeeded,  the 
jury  merely  decided  elauy&yiiiov  elvai  tV  b~liet\v, 
and  then  the  original  action,  which  in  the  mean- 
time had  been  suspended,  was  proceeded  with. 
(Demosth.  c.  Zenoth.  888  ;  Lys.  de  Publ.  Pec.  148, 
ed.  Steph.)  Both  parties  on  the  trial  of  the 
Trapaypatpii  were  liable  to  the  iirugzhia,  on  failure 
to  obtain  a  fifth  part  of  the  votes. 

The  course  of  proceeding  on  a  Trapaypatj))}  was 
obviously  calculated  to  delay  the  progress  of  the 
cause,  and  was  therefore  not  looked  on  with  favour 
by  the  dicasts.  Tlporpdcreis,  inroifioo-lat,  irapaypa- 
<pa\,  to  e/c  TW  v6fxuv,  excuses,  delays,  pleas,  legal 
objections,  are  classed  together  by  the  orator  as 
being  the  manoeuvres  of  defendants  to  defeat 
justice.  Hence  we  find  in  the  extant  irapaypatfn- 
ko\  \6yoi,  that  the  defendant,  in  order  to  remove 
the  prejudice  of  the  dicasts  against  himself,  not  only 
supports  the  ground  of  the  irapaypacp)],  but  dis- 
cusses the  general  merits  of  the  cause,  and  en- 
deavours to  show  that  there  is  no  foundation  for 
the  plaintiff's  complaint.  And  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  dicasts  were  materially  influenced  by  such 
discussion,  however  in  strictness  irrelevant.  (De- 
mosth. c.  Mid.  541,  c.  Lacr.  924,  c.  Steph.  1117, 
pro  Phorm.  944,  Argum.  Or.  c.  Zenoth.)  The 
same  observation  applies  to  the  hiafiaprvpla.  [See 
Heres.]  (Isaeus,  de  Philoct.  Iter.  60,  de  Apoll. 
her.  63.  ed.  Steph.  ;  Demosth.  c.  Leoch.  1097.) 

There  was  no  such  thing  as  this  proceeding  by 
irapaypaip^,  until  after  the  expulsion  of  the  thirty 
tyrants,  when  a  law  was  passed  on  the  proposal  of 
Archinus,  av  tis  Sitcd&iTai  -zrapa  robs  UpKovs,  Q- 
eivai  Tip  fpevyovrt  ■napurypatya.o'Qai,  robs  5e  &p- 
Xovras  irepl  tovtov  irpwrov  eio'dyetv,  \tyetv  8e 
TrpoVepop  rov  irapaypw^dfievov,  dirdrepos  8'  av 
■fiTTrjdri,  rty  itra>Se\iav  o<pei\eiv.  The  object  of 
this  law  appears  to  have  been,  to  enable  any  person 
against  whom  an  information  or  prosecution  might 
be  brought,  or  action  commenced,  for  any  matter 
arising  out  of  the  late  political  troubles,  to  obtain 
the  benefit  of  the  general  amnesty,  by  specially 
pleading  the  same,  and  so  bringing  his  defence  in 
a  more  solemn  manner  before  the  court.  The  same 
privilege  was  afterwards  extended  to  other  grounds 
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of  defence.  (See  the  opening  of  the  speech  of  Iso- 
crates  against  Callimachus.)  Before  this  time  all 
special  objections  to  the  adversary's  course  of  pro- 
ceeding seem  to  have  been  called  avrtyptxpal,  and 
sometimes  ^wjuotrfai,  because  an  oath  was  taken 
by  the  party  who  tendered  them.  (Lysias,  c. 
Panel.  166,  ed.  Steph.  ;  Aristoph.  Ecchs.  1026  ; 
Schol.  ad  loc.  ;  Suidas,  s.  v.  *E£o)fio<rla  ;  Meier, 
Att.  Proc.  pp.  644—650.)  [C.  R.  K.] 

PA'RALUS  (vdpaXos),  and  SALAMI'NIA 
(ffa\afw/la).  The  Athenians  from  very  early 
times  kept  for  public  purposes  two  sacred  or  state 
vessels,  the  one  of  which  was  called  Paralus  and 
the  other  Salaminia :  the  crew  of  the  one  bore  the 
name  of  irapa\7rat  or  irdpaKoi,  and  that  of  the 
other  ffaXafiivtot.  (Phot.  s.  v.  TidpaXos  and 
irdpahoi.)  In  the  former  of  these  two  articles 
Photius  erroneously  regards  the  two  names  as  be- 
longing to  one  and  the  same  ship.  (Pollux,  vii.  116; 
Hesych.  *.  v.  TlapaMrrfs.)  The  Salaminia  was 
also  called  AyKia  or  ©etopls,  because  it  was  used  to 
convey  the  fewpol  to  Delos,  on  which  occasion  the 
ship  was  adorned  with  garlands  by  the  priest  of 
Apollo.  (Plat.  Phaed.  p.  58,  c.)  Both  these  ves- 
sels were  quick-sailing  triremes,  and  were  used  for 
a  variety  of  state  purposes  :  they  conveyed  theories, 
despatches,  &c.  from  Athens,  carried  treasures 
from  subject  countries  to  Athens,  fetched  state  cri- 
minals from  foreign  parts  to  Athens,  and  the  like. 
(Thucyd.  vi,  53,  61.)  In  battles  they  were  fre- 
quently used  as  the  ships  in  which  the  admirals 
Bailed.  These  vessels  and  their  crew  were  always 
kept  in  readiness  to  act,  in  case  of  any  necessity 
arising  ;  and  the  crew,  although  they  could  not  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  be  in  actual  service, 
received  their  regular  pay  of  four  oboli  per  day  all 
the  year  round.  This  is  expressly  stated  only  of 
the  Paralus  (Harpocrat.  and  Phot.  s.  v.  Tldpa\os), 
but  may  be  safely  said  of  the  Salaminia  also.  The 
statement  of  the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes  (Av. 
147  ;  comp.  Suidas,  s.  v.  HaXafiipia  vavs\  that  the 
Salaminia  was  only  used  to  convey  criminals  to 
Athens,  and  the  Paralus  for  theories,  is  incorrect, 
at  least  if  applied  to  the  earlier  times.  When 
Athens  had  become  a  great  maritime  power, 
and  when  other  ships  were  employed  for  purposes 
for  which  before  either  the  Salaminia  or  the  Paralus 
had  been  used,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  these 
two  vessels  were  chiefly  employed  in  matters  con- 
nected with  religion,  as  theories,  and  in  extraordi- 
nary cases,  such  as  when  a  state  criminal  like 
Alcibiades  was  to  be  solemnly  conveyed  to  Athens. 
The  names  of  the  two  ships  seem  to  point  to  a 
very  early  period  of  the  history  of  Attica,  when 
there  was  no  navigation  except  between  Attica 
and  Salamis,  for  which  the  Salaminia  was  used, 
and  around  the  coast  of  Attica,  for  which  purpose 
the  Paralus  was  destined.  In  later  times  the 
names  were  retained,  although  the  destination  of 
the  ships  was  principally  to  serve  the  purposes  of 
religion,  whence  they  are  frequently  called  the 
sacred  ships.  (Bockh,  Pvbl.  Eoon.  of  Athens,  p. 
240,  2d  ed.  ;  Goller,  ad  Tliucyd.  iii.  33  ;  Scho- 
mann,  ad  Isaeum,  p.  296.)  [L.  S.] 

PARANOIAS  GRAPHE  (irapavoias  ypa<p-ff). 
This  proceeding  may  be  compared  to  our  commis- 
sion of  lunacy,  or  writ  de  lunatico  inquirendo.  It 
was  a  suit  at  Athens  that  might  be  instituted  by  a 
son  or  other  relation  against  one  who,  by  reason  of 
madness  or  mental  imbecility,  had  become  inca- 
pable of  managing  his  own  affairs.     If  the  com- 
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plaint  was  well  grounded,  the  court  decreed  that 
the  next  heir  should  take  possession  of  the  lunatic's 
property,  and  probably  also  made  some  provision  for 
his  being  put  in  confinement,  or  under  proper  care 
and  guardianship.  (Suidas,  s.  v.  Tlapavoia :  Xen. 
Mem.  i.  2.  §  49  ;  Aristoph.  Nvh.  844  ;  Aesch.  c. 
Ctes.  89,  ed.  Steph.)  It  is  related  of  Sophocles, 
that  having  continued  to  write  tragedies  to  an  ad- 
vanced age,  and  by  reason  thereof  neglected  his 
family  affairs,  he  was  brought  before  the  court  by 
his  sons,  and  accused  of  lunacy  ;  that  he  then  read 
to  the  judges  his  Oedipus  Cnloneus,  which  he  had 
just  composed,  and  asked  them  if  a  man  out  of  his 
mind  could  write  such  a  poem  as  that ;  whereupon 
they  acquitted  him.  (Cic.  de  Senect.  7.)  The  story 
is  told  differently  by  the  anonymous  author  of  the 
life  of  Sophocles  ;  who  speaks  of  the  suit  as  taking 
place  between  Iophon  and  his  father,  and  seems  to 
intimate  that  it  was  preferred  before  the  (ppdropes. 
In  this  last  point  he  is  supported  by  the  Scholiast 
on  Aristophanes,  but  it  can  hardly  be  correct ;  as 
we  have  no  other  authority  for  supposing  that  the 
<j>paTopes  had  such  a  jurisdiction,  and  Pollux  (viii. 
89)  expressly  says  that  the  wapavotas  ypa(f>4i  came 
before  the  archon  ;  to  whom  indeed  it  peculiarly 
belonged,  as  being  a  matter  connected  with  family 
rights  ;  and,  if  so,  we  are  to  understand  that  it 
came  before  the  archon  in  the  regular  way,  as 
7}y^{x(bv  QiKCLffTtipiov.  (Meier,  Att.  Proc.  pp.  296 — 
298.)  It  is  highly  probable  that  there  was  some 
foundation  for  this  anecdote  of  Sophocles.  He 
might  perhaps  have  given  offence  to  his  sons  by 
that  penuriousness  which  is  said  to  have  crept  upon 
him  in  his  old  age  ;  and  Iophon  being  a  poet,  and 
lying  under  the  suspicion  of  being  assisted  by  his 
father,  might  possibly  be  induced  by  a  mean  jea- 
lousy to  bring  this  charge  against  him.  (See  Aris- 
toph. Ran.  78,  Pace,  697.)  The  play  of  Oed.  Col.  ap- 
pears to  exhibit  the  wounded  feelings  of  the  writer. 
(See  more  especially  337,  441.)  [C.  R.  K.] 

PARANOMON  GRAPHE  (irapavS/itwv  ypa- 
<fyff).  An  indictment  for  propounding  an  illegal,  or 
rather  unconstitutional  measure  or  law.  We  have 
seen  [Nomothetes]  that  any  Athenian  citizen 
was  at  liberty  to  make  a  motion  in  the  popular 
assembly,  to  pass  a  new  law,  or  amend  an  old  one. 
In  order  to  check  rash  and  hasty  legislation,  the 
mover  of  any  law  or  decree,  though  he  succeeded 
in  causing  it  to  be  passed,  was  still  amenable  to 
criminal  justice,  if  his  enactment  was  found  to  be 
inconsistent  with  other  laws  that  remained  in  force, 
or  with  the  public  interest.  (Demosth.  c.  Timoc. 
710,711.)  Any  person  might  institute  against 
him  the  ypatpfy  irapavSixwv  within  a  year  from  the 
passing  of  the  law.  If  he  was  convicted,  not  only 
did  the  law  become  void,  but  any  punishment 
might  be  inflicted  on  him,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
judges  before  whom  he  was  tried  ;  for  it  was  a 
ti/utjtos  ay&v.  A  person  thrice  so  convicted  lost 
the  right  of  proposing  laws  in  future.  The  cogni- 
zance of  the  cause  belonged  to  the  Thesmothetae. 
(Schbmann,  Ant.Jur.  Pub.  Gr.  p.  244.)  The  pro- 
secutor was  compelled  to  take  an  oath,  called  by 
the  same  name  as  that  taken  to  obtain  delay  in 
courts  of  justice  (vTrwfioo-la),  because  it  had  the 
effect  of  delaying  the  operation  of  the  proposed 
measure,  which  otherwise  might  have  come  into 
force  immediately.  (Schomann,  Id.  p.  224.)  Ex- 
amples of  such  prosecutions  are  the  speech  of  De- 
mosthenes against  Timocrates,  and  that  of  Aes- 
chines  against  Ctesiphon.  They  both  comment  on 
3  K 
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the  importance  of  the  prosecution,  as  tending  to 
preserve  the  existing  laws,  and  maintain  constitu- 
tional liberty.  (Demosth.  c.  Tim.  748, 749  ;  Aesch. 
c.  Ctes.  54,  82,  ed.  Steph.)  Notwithstanding  this 
check,  the  mania  for  legislation  appears  to  have  in- 
creased so  greatly  at  Athens  in  later  times,  that 
Demosthenes  (c.  Leptin.  485)  declares  that  i|/?j</>io-- 
y.6rra>v  ouS'  Stlovv  Stcufyepovtriv  ol  vdfiot.  This 
arose  from  the  relaxation  of  that  precautionary  law 
of  Solon,  which  required  every  measure  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  vojxoS&rai,  before  it  could  pass  into 
law.  (Nomothetes,  and  Schomann,  Id.  p.  229.) 
It  is  obvious  that,  while  the  people  in  assembly 
had  the  power  of  making  decrees  which  could  re- 
main in  force  for  a  year,  if  they  wished  to  evade 
the  law  of  Solon,  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  renew 
their  decree  from  year  to  year,  and  thus  in  practice 
the  >(^a>i(r/io  became  v6/ws. 

If  the  year  had  elapsed,  the  propounder  of  the 
law  could  not  be  punished,  though  the  law  itself 
might  be  repealed  in  the  ordinary  way  by  the  in- 
stitution of  proceedings  before  the  roftoMTca,  before 
whom  it  was  defended  by  the  five  (rivSiitot.  The 
speech  against  Leptines  was  made  in  a  proceeding 
against  the  law  itself,  and  not  against  the  mover. 
As  the  author  of  the  Becond  argument  says,  irape\- 
86vros  rod  xp6vovi  &  $  inrevOvvos  7jv  Kpiaet  nal 
ri[xuipla  yptiupuv  tis  v6fioyf  4tpaivero  AeTrrlvTjs 
afclvtivvos.  B6*v  Trpbs  avrbv,  a\A*  oit  kot3  avrov 
6  \6yos.  (Hermann,  Pol.  Ant.  §  132.)    [C.  R.  K.] 

PARANYMPHUS  (napdvvpupos).  [Matri- 
monii™, p.  737,  a.] 

PARAPETASMA.     [Velum.] 

PARAPHERNA.     [Dos.] 

PARAPRESBEIA  (napairpeoSettt),  signifies 
any  corrupt  conduct,  misfeasance,  or  neglect  of 
duty  on  the  part  of  an  ambassador  ;  for  which  he 
was  liable  to  be  called  to  account  and  prosecuted 
on  his  return  home.  (Demosth.  c.  Mid.  515,  de 
Fa's.  Leg.  342.)  Ambassadors  were  usually  elected 
by  the  people  in  assembly  ;  they  either  had  in- 
structions given  to  them,  or  not ;  in  the  latter  case 
they  were  called  ainoKpaTopes,  envoys  with  full 
powers,  or  plenipotentiary.  (Thucyd.  v.  45  ;  Aesch. 
e.  Ctes.  62,  ed.  Steph.)  To  act  contrary  to  their 
instructions  (napa  to  ^(pifffia  TrpeffSeiew)  was  a 
high  misdemeanour.  (Demosth.  de  Fals.  Leg.  346.) 
On  their  return  home  they  were  required  imme- 
diately to  make  a  report  of  their  proceedings 
{airwyyiWuv  rty  Trpeo-Gelav)  first  to  the  Senate  of 
Five  Hundred,  and  afterwards  to  the  people  in 
assembly.  (Aesch.  de  Fals.  Leg.  30,  ed.  Steph. ; 
Aristoph.  Ach.  61  ;  Schomann,  Ant.  jur.  pub.  Gr. 
p.  234.)  This  done,  they  were/uncti  officio  ;  but 
still,  like  all  other  persons  who  had  held  an  office 
of  trust,  they  were  liable  to  render  an  account 
(e&0iWs)  of  the  manner  in  which  they  had  dis- 
charged their  duty.  (Demosth.  de  Fals.  Leg.  367, 
406.)  The  persons  to  whom  such  account  was  to 
be  rendered  were  the  Ao*yio"Ta£,  and  the  officers 
associated  with  them,  called  eiiBvvot.  A  pecuniary 
account  was  only  rendered  in  cases  where  money 
had  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  party  ;  in 
other  cases,  after  stating  that  he  had  neither  spent 
nor  received  any  of  the  public  money,  the  accounting 
party  was  discharged,  unless  there  was  reason  for 
thinking  that  he  deserved  to  be  proceeded  against 
for  misconduct.  The  Aoyioraf  themselves  had 
power  to  summon  the  party  at  once  to  appear  as  a 
criminal,  and  undergo  the  avanpiais  in  their  office 
(\oyto-Tfipiov),  upon  which  they  would  direct  the 
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avvfyyopoi  to  prosecute  ;  and  this  probably  was  the 
ordinary  course  in  case  of  any  pecuniary  malver- 
sation. Accusations,  however,  of  a  more  general 
nature  were  commonly  preferred  by  individuals, 
giving  information  to  the  \oyurTal,  who,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  any  citizen  an  opportunity  of  so 
doing,  caused  their  tcfipvl-  to  make  proclamation  in 
public  assembly,  that  such  a  person  was  about  to 
render  his  account,  and  to  ask  if  any  one  intended 
to  accuse  him.  If  an  accuser  appeared,  his  charge 
would  be  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  ypmpil,  and 
the  prosecution  would  be  conducted  in  the  usual 
way,  the  Koyurral  being  the  superintending  magis- 
trates. (Pollux,  viii.  40,  45  ;  Schomann,  Id.  p. 
240;  MeieT,Att. Proc. pp.214— 224.)  Magistrates, 
who  were  annually  elected,  rendered  their  accounts 
at  the  end  of  the  official  year ;  but  ambassadors, 
who  were  extraordinary  functionaries,  had  no  time 
limited  for  this  purpose.  Aeschines  delayed  giving 
an  account  of  his  embassy  to  Philip  for  three  years. 
(Demosth.  de  Fals.  Leg.  374  ;  Thirlwall,  Gr.  Hist. 
vol.  vi.  p.  26.)  We  can  hardly  suppose,  however 
(as  Thirlwall  states),  that  the  time  of  rendering 
the  account  was  optional  with  the  ambassador  him- 
self ;  since,  not  to  mention  the  power  of  the  \oyur- 
toJ,  it  was  open  to  any  man  to  move  for  a  special 
decree  of  the  people,  that  the  party  should  be  called 
to  account  immediately.  The  ypcuph  irapairpeirSetas 
was  a  tijutjtos  aydv  (Meier,Att.  Proc.  p.  193) ;  and 
as  it  might  comprise  charges  of  the  most  serious 
kind,  such  as  treachery  and  treason  against  the 
state,  the  defendant  might  have  to  apprehend  the 
heaviest  punishment.  Aeschines  (de  Fals.  Leg.  28, 
52)  reminds  the  dicasts  of  the  great  peril  to  which 
he  is  exposed,  and  makes  a  merit  of  submitting  to 
his  trial  without  fear.  Besides  the  ypcuph,  an 
ei<rayye\la  mightbe  brought  against  an  ambassador; 
upon  which  the  accused  would  be  committed  to 
prison,  or  compelled  to  give  bail  for  his  appearance. 
This  course  was  taken  by  Hyperides  against  Philo- 
crates,  who  avoided  his  trial  by  voluntary  exile. 
(Aeschin.  c.  Ctes.  65,  ed.  Steph.)         [C.  R.  K.j 

PARASANGA  (6  itapaaiyyTis),  a  Persian 
measure  of  length,  frequently  mentioned  by  the 
Greek  writers.  It  is  still  used  by  the  Persians, 
who  call  it  ferseng,  which  has  been  changed  in 
Arabic  into  farsakh. 

According  to  Herodotus  (ii.  6,  v.  53,  vi.  42)  the 
parasang  was  the  half  of  the  Egyptian  schoenus, 
and  was  equal  to  30  Greek  stadia.  Suidas 
(s.v.)  and  Hesychius  (s.v.)  assign  it  the  same 
length  ;  and  Xenophon  must  also  have  calculated 
it  at  the  same,  as  he  says  (Anab.  ii.  2.  §  6)  that 
16,050  stadia  are  equal  to  535  parasangs  (16,050 
+  535=30.)  Agathias  (ii.  21),  however,  who 
quotes  the  testimony  of  Herodotus  and  Xenophon 
to  the  parasang  being  30  stadia,  says  that  in  his 
time  the  Iberi  and  Persians  made  it  only  21  stadia. 
Strabo  (xi.  p.  518)  also  states,  that  some  writers 
reckoned  it  at  60,  others  at  40,  and  others  at  30 
stadia  ;  and  Pliny  (H.  N.  vi.  26.  s.  30)  informs 
us,  that  the  Persians  themselves  assigned  different 
lengths  to  it.  Modern  English  travellers  estimate 
it  variously  at  from  3^  to  4  English  miles,  which 
nearly  agrees  with  the  calculation  of  Herodotus. 
These  variations  may  probably  be  accounted  for 
by  the  fact,  to  which  attention  has  been  called 
under  Mensura,  that  itinerary  distances  were 
originally  indefinite,  and  therefore  that  the  values 
of  the  parasang,  at  least  those  given  by  the  earlier 
Greek  writers,  were  only  computed  values.    Thin 
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view  is  confirmed  by  the  opinion  of  the  best 
Oriental  scholars  respecting  the  etymology  of  the 
word.  (Comp.  Ukert,  Geogr.  d.  Griech.  u.  Rom. 
vol.  i.  pt.  2,  p.  77,  and  uber  die  Art  d.  Gr.  u.  R. 
die  Entfemungen  zu  bestimmen.)  Its  trne  etymo- 
logy is  doubtful.  Rodiger  (in  Ersch  und  Gruber's 
Encydop'ddie,  s.  v.  Paras.)  supposes  the  latter  part 
of  the  word  to  be  the  same  as  the  Persian  seng,  "  a 
stone,"  and  the  former  part  to  be  connected  with  the 
Sanskrit  para, "  end,"  and  thinks  that  it  may  have 
derived  its  name  from  the  stones  placed  at  the  end 
of  certain  distances  on  the  public  roads  of  Persia. 
PARASE'MON  (Trapdo-tyiov).  [Insigne.] 
PARASI'TJ.  (irapdorroi)  properly  denotes  per- 
sons who  dine  with  others.  In  the  early  history 
of  Greece  the  word  had  a  very  different  meaning 
from  that  in  which  it  was  used  in  later  times.  To 
5£  tov  Trapao-lrov  ftvopjx  ird\ai  fitv  %v  ffefiybv  ml 
fepoV,  says  Athenaeus  (vi.  p.  234),  and  he  proves 
from  various  decrees  (^(pfffjuaTa)  and  other  autho- 
rities that  anciently  the  name  napdanos  was  given 
to  distinguished  persons,  who  were  appointed  as 
assistants  to  certain  priests  and  to  the  highest  ma- 
gistrates. As  regards  the  priestly  and  civil  parasites, 
the  accounts  of  their  office  are  so  obscure  that  we  are 
scarcely  able  to  form  any  definite  notion  of  it.  An 
ancient  law  (Athen.  I.  c.)  ordained  that  each  of  the 
priestly  parasites  Bhould  select  from  the  jSouKoAfa 
the  sixth  part  of  a  medimnus  of  barley,  and  supply 
with  it  the  Athenians  who  were  present  in  the 
temple,  according  to  the  custom  of  their  fathers  ; 
and  this  sixth  of  a  medimnus  was  to  be  given  by 
the  parasites  of  Acharnae.  The  meaning  of  this 
very  obscure  law  iB  discussed  by  Preller.  (Polemonis 
Fragm.  p.  115,  &c.)  Thus  much,  however,  is 
clear,  that  the  parasites  were  elected  in  the  demes 
of  Attica  from  among  the  moat  distinguished  and 
most  ancient  families.  We  find  their  number  to 
have  been  twelve,  so  that  it  did  not  coincide  with 
that  of  the  demes.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by 
supposing  that  in  one  demos  two  or  more  gods  were 
worshipped,  whose  service  requireda  parasite;  while 
in  another  there  was  no  such  divinity.  The  gods 
in  whose  service  parasites  are  mentioned,  are  He- 
racles, Apollo,  the  Anaces,  and  Athena  of  Pallene. 
Their  services  appear  to  have  been  rewarded  with 
a  third  of  the  victims  sacrificed  to  their  respective 
gods.  Such  officers  existed  down  to  a  late  period 
of  Greek  history,  for  Clearchus,  a  disciple  of  Ari- 
stotle, said  that  parasites  in  his  own  days  con- 
tinued to  be  appointed  in  most  Grecian  states  to 
the  most  distinguished  magistrates.  (Athen.  vi.  p. 
235.)  These,  however,  must  have  been  different 
from  the  priestly  parasites.  Solon  in  his  legislation 
called  the  act  of  giving  public  meals  to  certain 
magistrates  and  foreign  ambassadors  in  the  pry- 
taneum,  mpaavrein  (Plut.  Sol.  24),  and  it  may  be 
that  the  parasites  were  connected  with  this  insti- 
tution. (Compare  Pollux,  vi.  c.  7.) 

The  class  of  persons  whom  we  call  parasites  was 
very  numerous  in  ancient  Greece,  and  appears  to 
have  existed  from  early  times,  though  they  were 
not  designated  by  this  name.  The  comedies  of 
Aristophanes  contain  various  allusions  to  them,  and 
Philippus,  who  is  introduced  in  the  Symposium  of 
Xenophon,  as  well  as  a  person  described  in  some 
verses  of  Epicharmus  preserved  in  Athenaeus,  are 
perfect  specimens  of  parasites.  But  the  first  writer 
who  designated  these  persons  by  the  name  of 
itapd<TLTOi  was  Alexis  in  one  of  his  comedies. 
(Athen.  vi.  p.  235.)     In  the  so  called  middle  and 
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new  Attic  comedy,  and  in  their  Roman  imitations, 
the  parasites  are  standing  characters,  and  although 
they  are  described  in  very  strong  colours  in  these 
comedies,  yet  the  description  does  not  seem  to  be 
much  exaggerated,  if  we  may  judge  from  other  ac- 
counts of  real  parasites.  We  shall  not  therefore 
be  much  mistaken  in  borrowing  our  description  of 
parasites  chiefly  from  these  comedies. 

The  characteristic  features  common  to  all  para- 
sites are  importunity,  love  of  sensual  pleasures,  and 
above  all  the  desire  of  getting  a  good  dinner  with- 
out paying  for  it.  According  to  the  various  means 
they  employed  to  obtain  this  object,  they  may  be 
divided  into  three  classes.  The  first  are  the 
•yeh»>Tonotoi  or  jesters  ;  who,  in  order  to  get  some 
invitation,  not  only  tried  to  amuse  persons  with 
their  jokes,  but  even  exposed  their  own  person  to 
ridicule,  and  would  bear  all  kinds  of  insult  and 
abuse  if  they  could  only  hope  to  gain  the  desired 
object.  Among  these  we  may  class  Philippus  in 
the  Symposium  of  Xenophon,  Ergastilus  in  the  Cap- 
tivi,  and  Gelasimus  in  the  Stichus  of  Plautus.  The 
second  class  are  the  KoAaices  or  flatterers  (assenta- 
lores),  who,  by  praising  and  admiring  vain  persons, 
endeavoured  to  obtain  an  invitation  to  their  house. 
Gnatho  in  the  Eunuchus  of  Terence,  and  the  Arto- 
trogus  in  the  Miles  Gloriosus  of  Plautus,  are  ad- 
mirable delineations  of  such  characters.  The  third 
class  are  the  SepaTrtvTiKot  or  the  officious,  who  by  a 
variety  of  services  even  of  the  lowest  and  most  de- 
grading description  endeavoured  to  acquire  claims 
to  invitations.  (Plut.  de  Adul.  23,  deEducat.  17.) 
Characters  of  this  class  are  the  parasites  in  the 
Asinaria  and  Menaechmi  of  Plautus,  and  more 
especially  the  Curculio  and  Saturio  in  the  Persae  of 
Plautus,  and  the  Phormio  of  Terence.  From  the 
various  statements  in  comedies  and  the  treatise  of 
Plutarch,  De  Adulatoris  et  Amid  Discrimine,  we 
see  that  parasites  always  tried  to  discover  where  a 
good  dinner  was  to  be  had,  and  for  this  purpose 
they  lounged  about  in  the  market,  the  palaestrae, 
the  baths,  and  other  public  places  of  resort.  After 
they  had  fixed  upon  a  person,  who  was  in  moBt 
cases  probably  an  inexperienced  young  man,  they 
used  every  possible  means  to  induce  him  to  invite 
them.  No  humiliation  and  no  abuse  could  deter 
them  from  pursuing  their  plans.  Some  examples 
of  the  most  disgusting  humiliations  which  parasites 
endured,  and  even  rejoiced  in,  are  mentioned  by 
Athenaeus  (vi.  p.  249)  and  Plutarch.  (Z>e  Occult, 
viv.  1,  Sympos.  vii.  6  ;  compare  Diog.  Laert.  ii. 
67.)  During  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors  a 
parasite  seems  to  have  been  a  constant  guest  at  the 
tables  of  the  wealthy.  (Lucian,  de  Parasit.  58.) 

(Compare  Becker,  C/iariMes,  vol.  i.  p.  490;  Le 
Beau,  in  the  Histoire  de  VAcaa. des  Inscript.  vol. 
xxxi.  p.  51,  &c. ;  M.  H.  E.  Meyer,  in  Ersch  und 
Gruber's  Encyclopadie,  s.  v.  Parasiten.)  [L.  S.] 
PARASTADES.  [Antae.] 
PARA'STASIS  (Trapdcrracris),  a  fee  of  one 
drachm  paid  to  an  arbitrator  by  the  plaintiff,  on 
bringing  his  cause  before  him  ;  and  by  the  de- 
fendant, on  putting  in  his  answer.  The  same 
name  was  given  to  the  fee  (perhaps  a  drachm) 
paid  by  the  prosecutor  in  most  public  causes. 
(Harpocr.  s.  v.  Uapdaraais  ; '  Meier,  Att.  Proc. 
pp.  614,  615.)  [Compare  Diaetetae,  p. 
397,  b.]  [C.R.K.J 

PARASTATAE.     [Hendeca.] 
PARAZO'NIUM.     [Zona.] 
PAREDRI    (wdpeSpoi).      Each   of  the   three 
3k  2 
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superior  archons  was  at  liberty  to  have  two  asses- 
sors (irdptbpoi)  chosen  by  himself,  to  assist  him 
by  advice  and  otherwise  in  the  performance  of  his 
various  duties.  The  assessor,  like  the  magistrate 
himself,  had  to  undergo  a  SoKifiaffla  in  the  Senate 
of  Five  Hundred  and  before  a  judicial  tribunal, 
before  he  could  be  permitted  to  enter  upon  his 
labours.  He  was  also  to  render  an  account  (evd&vrf) 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  office  is  called  an 
<wrf»  hy  Demosthenes  (c.  Neaer.  1369).  The 
duties  of  the  archon,  magisterial  and  judicial,  were 
so  numerous,  that  one  of  the  principal  objects  of 
having  assessors  must  have  been  to  enable  them 
to  get  through  their  business.  We  find  the  vd- 
peSpos  assisting  the  archon  at  the  a,t)|is  SIkhis. 
(Demosth.  c.  Theoc.  1332.)  He  had  authority  to 
keep  order  at  public  festivals  and  theatres,  and  to 
impose  a  fine  on  the  disorderly.  (Demosth.  c.  Mid. 
572.)  As  the  archons  were  chosen  by  lot  (k\?j- 
parrol),  and  might  be  persons  of  inferior  capacity, 
and  not  very  well  fitted  for  their  station,  it  might 
often  be  useful,  or  even  necessary  for  them,  to  pro- 
cure the  assistance  of  clever  men  of  business. 
(Demosth.  c.  Neaer.  1372.)  And  perhaps  it  was 
intended  that  the  irdpeSpoi  should  not  only  as- 
sist, but  in  some  measure  check  and  control  the 
power  of  their  principals.  They  are  spoken  of 
as  being  f3oTj6o\,  trtifxGovhot  koL  tpvXatces.  Demo- 
sthenes accuses  Stephanus  of  buying  his  place  of 
the  "ApxWI/  #acriA.et5s  (c.  Neaer.  1369).  It  was 
usual  to  choose  relations  and  friends  to  be  asses- 
sors ;  but  they  might  at  any  time  be  dismissed,  at 
least  for  good  cause.  (Demosth.  c.  Neaer.  1373.) 
The  Thesmothetae,  though  they  had  no  regular 
lrdpeSpoi,  used  to  have  counsellors  ((rip.Gov\oi), 
who  answered  the  same  purpose.  (Demosth.  c.  Tlteoc. 
1330  ;  Schb'mann,  Ant.  Jar.  Pub.  Gr.  p.  245  ;  Meier, 
Att.  Proc.  pp.  57 — 59.)  The  office  of  Trdpeopos  was 
called  irapeopia,  and  to  exercise  it  TrapeSpefeu/. 

From  the  ndpsSpoi  of  the  archons,  we  must  dis- 
tinguish those  who  assisted  the  e&Ovpoi  in  examin- 
ing and  auditing  magistrates'  accounts.  The  dSQuvoi 
were  a  board  of  ten,  and  each  of  them  chose  two 
assessors.  (Schb'mann,  Ant.  Jur.  Pub.  Gr.  p.  240  ; 
Meier,  Att.  Proc.  p.  102.)  [Euthyne.]    [C.E.K.] 

PAREISGRAPHE  (Trafo.aypa.tpii),  signifies  a 
fraudulent  enrolment  in  the  register  of  citizens. 
For  this  an  indictment  lay  at  Athens  called  fyvlas 
ypacpf) ;  and,  besides,  the  Srj/xorai  might  by  their 
oiatyf)<pta,is  eject  any  person  who  was  illegally  en- 
rolled among  them.  From  their  decision  there 
might  be  an  appeal  to  a  court  of  dicasts  ;  of  which 
the  speech  of  Demosthenes  against  Eubulides 
furnishes  an  example.  If  the  dicasts  confirmed 
the  decision  of  the  ori/j.6Tai,  the  appellant  party 
was  sold  for  a  slave.  Spurious  citizens  are  some- 
times called  TrapeyypaTTTOi,  Trap^yyeypafjLp.{voi. 
(Aesch.  de  Fats.  Leg.  38,  51,  ed.  Steph.)  The  ex- 
pression Trapeurypcupris  ypacpri  is  not  Attic.  (Scho- 
ra&Tm,Ant.Jur.Pub.Gr.  p.206  ;  Meier,  A tt. Proc. 
pp.  347—349.)  [C.  R.  K.] 

PARENTA'LIA.     [Funus,  p.  562,  b.] 

PA'RIES  (toi^oi),  the  wall  of  a  house,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  Murus  (rei^o?),  the  wall  of  a 
city,  and  maceries  (rdxtoi/),  a  small  enclosure,  such 
as  a  court-yard  ;  sometimes  Tflx'ov  is  used  for  the 
wall  of  a  house.  (See  Liddell  and  Scott.)  Among 
the  numerous  methods  employed  by  the  ancients  in 
constructing  walls  we  find  mention  of  the  follow- 
ing:— 

I.  The  paries  cratitius,  i.  c.  the  wattled  or  the 
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lath-and-plaster  wall,  made  of  canes  or  hurdle* 
[Crates],  covered  with  clay.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxv. 
14.  s.  48  ;  Festus,  s.v.  Solea.)  These  were  used 
in  the  original  city  of  Rome  to  form  entire  houses 
(Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  183,  vi.  261  ;  Vitruv.  ii.  1)  ;  after- 
wards they  were  coated  with  mortar  instead  of  clay, 
and  introduced  like  our  lath-and-plaster  walls  in 
the  interior  of  houses. 

II.  Vitruvius  (I.  c.)  mentions  as  the  next  step, 
the  practice,  common  in  his  time  among  the  Gauls, 
and  continued  to  our  own  in  Devonshire,  of  drying 
square  lumps  of  clay  and  building  them  into  walls, 
which  were  strengthened  by  means  of  horizontal 
bond-timbers  (jugamenta)  laid  at  intervals,  and 
which  were  then  covered  with  thatch. 

III.  The  paries  formaceus,  i.  e.  the  fnsb  wall, 
made  of  rammed  earth.  [Forma.] 

IV.  In  districts  abounding  with  wood,  log-houses 
were  common,  constructed,  like  those  of  the  Sibe- 
rians and  of  the  modern  Americans  in  the  back 
settlements,  of  the  trunks  of  trees,  which,  having 
been  more  or  less  squared,  were  then  laid  upon 
one  another  in  an  horizontal  position,  and  had  their 
interstices  filled  with  chips  (schidiis),  moss,  and 
clay.  After  this  manner  the  Colchians  erected 
houses  several  stories  high.  (Vitruv.  I.  c,;  com- 
pare Herod,  iv.  108  ;  Vitruv.  ii.  9.) 

V.  The  paries  lateritius,  i.  e.  the  brick  wall. 
[Later.]  Among  the  Romans  the  ordinary  thick- 
ness of  an  outside  wall  was  18  inches  (sesquipes), 
being  the  length  of  the  common  or  Lydian  brick  j 
but,  if  the  building  was  more  than  one  story  high, 
the  walls  at  the  bottom  were  either  two  or  three 
bricks  thick  {diplintldi  aut  triplinthii)  according  to 
circumstances.  The  Egyptians  sometimes  exhibited 
a  chequered  pattern,  and  perhaps  other  devices, 
upon  the  walls  of  their  homes  by  the  alternation 
of  white  and  black  bricks.  (Ath.  v.  p.  208,  c.) 
The  Romans,  probably  in  imitation  of  the  Etru- 
rians, often  cased  the  highest  part  of  a  brick  wall 
with  a  range  of  terra- cottas  (structura  and  lorka 
testacea,  Vitruv,  ii.  8  ;  Pallad.  de  Re  Rust.  i.  11), 
eighteen  inches  high,  with  projecting  cornices,  and 
spouts  for  discharging  the  water  from  the  roof. 
[Antefixa.] 

VI.  The  reticulata  structura  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi. 
22.  s.  51),  i.  e.  the  reticulated,  or  resembling  net- 
work. This  structure  consists  in  placing  square  ot 
lozenge -shaped  stones  side  by  side  upon  their 
edges,  the  stones  being  of  small  dimensions  and 
cemented  by  mortar  {materia  ex  calce  et  arena).  In 
many  cases  the  mortar  has  proved  more  durable 
than  the  stone,  especially' where  volcanic  tufa  is 
the  material  employed,  as  at  Baiae  in  the  Bay  of 
Naples,  and  in  the  villa  of  Hadrian  near  Tivoli. 
This  kind  of  building  is  very  common  in  the  an- 
cient edifices  of  Italy.  Vitruvius  says  (ii.  8),  that 
it  was  universally  adopted  in  his  time.  Walls 
thus  constructed  were  considered  more  pleasing  to 
the  eye,  but  less  secure  than  those  in  which  the 
stones  lay  upon  their  flat  surfaces.  The  front  of 
the  wall  was  the  only  part  in  which  the  structure 
was  regular,  or  the  stones  cut  into  a  certain  form, 
the  interior  being  rubble-work  or  concrete  (far- 
tura),  i.  e.  fragments  and  drippings  of  stone  (cae- 
menta,  x<^'£)  imbedded  in  mortar.  Only  part  of 
the  wall  was  reticulated :  to  give  it  firmness  and 
durability  the  sides  and  base  were  built  of  brick  or 
of  squared  stones,  and  horizontal  courses  of  bricks 
were  laid  at  intervals,  extending  through  the 
length  and  thicknesB  of  the  wall.     These  circmn- 
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stances  are  well  exemplified  in  the  annexed  wood- 
cut, which  is  copied  from  the  drawing  of  a  wall  at 
Pompeii,  executed  on  the  spot  by  Mr.  Mocatta. 
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for  workmanship  (AlBovs  nfilovs),  and  the  gold 
and  silver,  which  were  exhibited  in  the  walls  of 
such  a  temple  as  that  just  mentioned,  with  the 
logs  of  wood,  the  thatch,  the  straw  and  cane,  em- 
ployed in  building  walls  of  the  four  first  kinds. 
(1  Cor.  iii.  10 — IS.)  Vitruvius  also  strongly  ob- 
jects to  the  paries  cratitius  on  account  of  its  great 
combustibility  (ii.  8.  ad  fin.).  Respecting  walls  of 
this  kind  see  further  under  Murus. 

Cicero,  in  a  single  passage  of  his  Topica  (§  4), 
uses  four  epithets  which  were  applied  to  walls.  He 
opposes  the  paries  sotidus  to  the  fornicatus,  and 
the  communis  to  the  directus.  The  passage  at  the 
same  time  shows  that  the  Romans  inserted  arches 
[Fornix]  into  their  "common"  or  party  walls. 
The  annexed  woodcut,  representing  a  portion  of 


VII.  The  structura  antiqua  or  incerta,  i.  e.  the 
wall  of  irregular  masonry,  built  of  stones,  which 
were  not  squared  or  cut  into  any  exact  form.  The 
necessary  consequence  of  this  method  of  construc- 
tion was,  that  a  great  part  of  the  wall  consisted  of 
mortar  and  rubble-work.  (Vitruv.  I.  c.) 

VIII.  The  empkcton,  i.  e.  the  complicated  wall, 
consisting  in  fact  of  three  walls  joined  together. 
Each  side  presented  regular  masonry  or  brickwork ; 
but  the  interior  was  filled  with  rubble  (fartura). 
To  bind  together  the  two  outside  walls,  and  thus 
render  the  whole  firm  and  durable,  large  stones  or 
courses  of  brickwork  (coagmenta)  were  placed  at 
intervals,  extending  through  the  whole  thickness 
of  the  wall,  as  was  done  also  in  the  Structura  Re- 
ticulata. Walls  of  this  description  are  not  uncom- 
mon, especially  in  buildings  of  considerable  size. 

IX.  The  paries  e  lapide  quadrato,  i.  e.  the  ashlar 
wall,  consisting  entirely  of  stones  cut  and  squared 
by  the  chisel.  [Dolabra.]  This  was  the  most 
perfect  kind  of  wall,  especially  when  built  of  mar- 
ble. The  construction  of  such  walls  was  carried  to 
the  highest  perfection  by  the  architects  of  Greece  ; 
the  temples  of  Athens,  Corinth,  and  many  cities  of 
Asia  Minor  still  attesting  in  their  ruins  the  ex- 
treme skill  bestowed  upon  the  erection  of  walls. 
Considerable  excellence  in  this  art  must  have  been 
attained  by  the  Greeks  even  as  early  as  the  age  of 
Homer,  who  derives  one  of  his  similes  from  the 
"  nicely  fitted  stones  "  of  the  wall  of  a  house.  (II. 
xvi.  212.)  But  probably  in  this  the  Greeks  only 
copied  the  Asiatics  ;  for  Xenophon  came  to  a  de- 
serted city  in  Mesopotamia,  the  brick  walls  of 
which  were  capped  by  a  parapet  of  "  polished  shell 
marble."  (Anab.  iii.  4.  §  10.)  Besides  conferring 
the  highest  degree  of  beauty  and  solidity,  another 
important  recommendation  of  ashlar  walls  was, 
that  they  were  the  most  secure  against  fire,  an 
advantage,  to  which  St.  Paul  alludes,  when  he 
aontrasts  the  stones,  valuable  both  for  material  and 


the  supposed  Thermae  at  Treves  (Wyttenbach's 
Guide,  p.  60),  exemplifies  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  arches  in  all  Roman  buildings,  not  only  when 
they  were  intended  for  windows  or  doorways,  but 
also  when  they  could  serve  no  other  use  than  to 
strengthen  the  wall.  In  this  "  paries  fornicatus  " 
each  arch  is  a  combination  of  two  or  more  concen- 
tric arches,  all  built  of  brick.  This  specimen  also 
shows  the  alternation  of  courses  of  brick  and  stone, 
which  is  a  common  characteristic  of  Roman  ma- 
sonry. The  "paries  sotidus,'"  i.  e.  the  wall  without 
openings  for  windows  or  doorways,  was  also  called 
"  a  blind  wall "  (Virg.  Aen.  v.  589)  ;  and  the 
paries  communis  (Ovid.  Met.  iv.  66  ;  icoivbs  rotxos, 
Thucyd.  ii.  3),  which  was  the  boundary  between 
two  tenements  and  common  to  them  both,  was 
called  intergerinus,  al.  intergerivus  (Festus,  s.  v.; 
Plin.  H.  N.  xxxv.  14.  s.  49),  and  in  Greek  fieo-6- 
toixos  (Athen.  vii.  p.  281, d),  oT^iadToixov.  (Eph. 
ii.  14.)  The  walls,  built  at  right  angles  to  the 
party-wall  for  the  convenience  of  the  respective 
families,  were  the  parietes  direcii. 

Walls  were  adorned,  especially  in  the  interior  of 
buildings,  in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  Their  plane 
surface  was  broken  by  panels.  [Abacus.]  How- 
ever coarse  and  rough  their  construction  might  be, 
every  unevenness  was  removed  by  a  coating,  two 
or  three  inches  thick,  of  mortar  or  of  plaster  with 
rough-cast,  consisting  of  sand  together  with  stone, 
brick,  and  marble,  broken  and  ground  to  various 
degrees  of  fineness.  (Vitruv.  vii.  3  ;  Acts,  xxiii. 
3.)  Gypsum  also,  in  the  state  which  we  call 
plaster  of  Paris,  was  much  used  in  the  mor" 
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splendid  edifices,  and  was  decorated  with  an  end- 
less rariety  of  tasteful  devices  in  bas-relief.  Of 
these  ornaments,  wrought  in  stucco  (opus  albarium), 
specimens  remain  in  the  "  Baths  of  Titus  "  at  Rome. 
When  the  plasterer  (teetor,  Kimdrris)  had  finished 
his  work  (tntUissatio,  i.  e.  trowelling  ;  opus  tecto- 
rium),  in  all  of  which  he  was  directed  by  the  use 
of  the  square  [Norma],  the  rule,  and  the  line  and 
plummet  [Perpbndiculum],  and  in  which  he 
aimed  at  producing  a  surface  not  only  smooth  and 
shining,  but  as  little  as  possible  liable  to  crack  or 
decay  (Vitruv.  vii.  3),  he  was  often  succeeded  by 
the  painter  in  fresco  (udo  tectorio,  Vitruv.  I.  c).  In 
many  cases  the  plaster  or  stucco  was  left  without 
any  additional  ornament ;  and  its  whiteness  and 
freshness  were  occasionally  restored  by  washing  it 
with  certain  fine  calcareous  or  aluminous  earths 
dissolved  in  milk  (paraetonium,  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxv. 

6.  s.  18  ;  terra  Selinusia,  16.  s.  56).  A  painted 
wall  was  commonly  divided  by  the  artist  into 
rectangular  compartments,  which  he  filled  accord- 
ing to  his  taste  and  fancy  with  an  endless  variety 
of  landscapes,  buildings,  gardens,  animals,  &c. 
(Vitruv.  vii.  5.) 

Another  method  of  decorating  walls  was  by  en- 
crusting them  with  slabs  of  marble  (crustae).  The 
blocks,  designed  for  this  purpose,  were  cut  into 
thin  slabs  by  the  aid  of  saw-mills.  [Mola.]  Vari- 
ous kinds  of  sand  were  used  in  the  operation,  ac- 
cording to  the  hardness  of  the  stone  ;  emery  (noma, 
Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi.  6.  s.  9)  being  used  for  the 
hardest.  This  art  was  of  high  antiquity,  and  pro- 
bably Oriental  in  its  origin.  The  brick  walls  of 
the  Mausoleum  at  Halicarnassus,  built  as  early  as 
355  b.  c,  were  covered  with  slabs  of  Proconnesian 
marble  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi.  6) ;  and  this  is  the 
most  ancient  example  upon  record.  In  the  time 
of  Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxv.  1)  slabs  of  a  uniform  colour 
were  sometimes  inlaid  with  variously  coloured  ma- 
terials in  such  a  way  as  to  represent  animals  and 
other  objects.  In  short  the  beautiful  invention 
now  called  Florentine  Mosaic  was  then  in  use  for 
the  decoration  of  the  walls  of  apartments.  [Em- 
blem a.]  The  common  kind  of  Mosaic  was  also 
sometimes  used  in  walls  as  well  as  in  floors  and 
ceilings.  The  greatest  refinement  was  the  attempt 
to  produce  the  effect  of  minors,  which  was  done 
by  inserting  into  the  wall  pieces  of  black  glass 
manufactured  in  imitation  of  obsidian.  (Plin.  H.  N. 
xxxvi.  26.  s.  67.)  [Domus  p.  431 ;  Pictura, 
§  XV.]  [J.Y.] 

PARILI'LIA.     [Palilia.] 

PARMA,  dim.  PARMULA  (Hor.  Carta,  ii. 

7.  10),  a  round  shield,  three  feet  in  diameter, 
carried  by  the  velites  in  the  Roman  army.  Though 
small,  compared  with  the  Clipeus,  it  was  so 
strongly  made  as  to  be  a  very  effectual  protection. 
(Polyb.  vi.  20.)  This  was  probably  owing  to  the 
use  of  iron  in  its  frame-work.  In  the  Pyrrhic 
dance  it  was  raised  above  the  head  and  struck 
with  a  sword  so  as  to  emit  a  loud  ringing  noise. 
(Claud,  de  vl  Cons.  Honor.  628.)  The  parmawas 
also  worn  by  the  Eqdites  (Sallust,  Frag.  Hist. 
iv.)  ;  and  for  the  sake  of  state  and  fashion  it  was 
sometimes  adorned  with  precious  stones.  (Propert. 
iv.  2.  21.) 

We  find  the  term  parma  often  applied  to  the 
target  [Cetra],  which  was  also  a  small  round 
shield,  and  therefore  very  similar  to  the  parma. 
(Propert.  iv.  2.  40  ;  Mela,  i.  5.  §  1  ;  Virg.  Aen. 
x.  817.)     Virgil,  in  like  manner,  applies  the  term 
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to  the  clipeus  of  the  Palladium,  because,  the  statue 
being  small,  the  shield  was  small  in  proportion. 
{Aen.  iii  175.) 

The  annexed  woodcut  represents  a  votive  parma. 


embossed  (o-cpvp^Ainw)  [Malleus]  and  gilt,  re- 
presenting on  its  border,  as  is  supposed,  the  taking 
of  Rome  by  the  Gauls  under  Brennus  and  its  re- 
covery by  Camillus.  It  belonged  formerly  to  the 
Woodwardian  Museum,  and  is  supposed  by  anti- 
quaries to  have  been  made  in  the  time  of  Claudius 
or  Nero.  The  boss  (umbo)  is  a  grotesque  face, 
surrounded  with  ram's  horns,  foliage,  and  a  twisted 
beard.  (Dodwell,  de  Parma  Woodwardiana,  Oxon. 
1713.)  Compare  Bernd,  Das  Wappenwesen  der 
Griedten  and  Homer,  Bonn,  1841.  [J.  Y.] 

PA'ROCHI,  were  certain  people  who  were 
paid  by  the  state  to  supply  the  Roman  magistrates, 
ambassadors,  and  other  official  persons,  when  they 
were  travelling,  with  those  necessaries  which  they 
could  not  conveniently  carry  with  them.  They 
existed  on  all  the  principal  stations  on  the  Roman 
roads  in  Italy  and  the  provinces,  where  persons 
were  accustomed  to  pass  the  night.  But  as  many 
magistrates  frequently  made  extortionate  demands 
from  the  parochi,  the  lex  Julia  de  Repetundis  of 
Julius  Caesar,  b.  c.  59,  defined  the  things  which 
the  parochi  were  bound  to  supply,  of  which  hay, 
fire-wood,  salt,  and  a  certain  number  of  beds  ap- 
pear to  have  been  the  most  important  (Hor.  Sat.  i. 
5.  46  ;  Cic.  ad  Att.  v.  16,  xiii.  2  ;  Heindorf,  ad 
Hor.  I.e.) 

PAROPSIS  (irapo^fe).  Two  different  mean- 
ings are  given  to  this  word  by  the  Greek  gramma- 
rians ;  some  interpret  it  as  meaning  any  food  eaten 
with  the  otyoi/  [Opsonium],  as  the  i*d(a,  a  kind 
of  frumenty  or  soft  cake,  broth,  or  any  kind  of  con- 
diment or  sauce  (Pollux,  vi.  56,  x.  87  ;  Hemsterh. 
ad  he.)  ;  and  others  a  saucer,  plate,  or  small  dish. 
(Hesych.  and  Suidas,  s.  v.)  It  is  plain,  however, 
from  the  numerous  passages  collected  by  Athenaeus 
(ix.  pp.  367, 368),  that  the  word  was  used  in  both 
significations,  and  was  the  name  of  the  dish  or 
plate  as  well  as  of  its  contents.  (Compare  Xen.  Cyr. 
i.  3.  §  4  ;  Plut.  de  Adtd.  et  Amic.  9  ;  St.  Matth. 
xxiii.  26.)  The  Roman  writers  seem  always  to 
use  it  in  the  sense  of  a  dish  or  plate  (Juv.  iii.  142  ; 
Mart.  xi.  27.  5)  ;  and  according  to  Charisius  it  was 
so  called,  "  quia  in  eo  reponuntur  obsonia,  et'ex  eo 
in  mensa  comeduntur."  The  word  is  also  written 
Parapsis.  (Hesych.  s.  v.  ;  Suet.  Galb.  1 2  ;  Petron- 
34;  Dig.  34.  tit.  2.  s.  19.  §  9.) 
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PARRICI'DA,  PARRICI'DIUM.  [Lex 
Cornelia,  p.  687.] 

PARTHE'NIAE  (irapieviat  or  wapSwicu), 
are,  according  to  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word, 
children  born  by  unmarried  women  (irapBevoi,  Horn. 
11.  xvi.  180).  Some  writers  also  designated  by 
this  name  those  legitimate  children  at  Sparta  who 
were  born  before  the  mother  was  introduced  into 
the  house  of  her  husband.  (Hesych.  s.  v. ;  MUller, 
Dor.  iv.  4.  §  2.)  The  partheniae,  however,  as  a 
distinct  class  of  citizens,  appear  at  Sparta  after  the 
firBt  Messenian  war  and  in  connection  with  the 
foundation  of  Tarentum  ;  but  the  legends  as  to  who 
they  were  differ  from  one  another.  Hesychius 
says  that  they  were  the  children  of  Spartan  citi- 
zens and  female  slaves  ;  Antiochus  (ap.  Strab.  vi. 
p.  278,  &c.)  states,  that  they  were  the  sons  of  those 
Spartans  who  took  no  part  in  the  war  against  the 
Messenians.  These  Spartans  were  made  Helots, 
and  their  children  were  called  partheniae,  and  de- 
clared &Tinoi.  When  they  grew  up,  and  were 
unable  to  bear  their  degrading  position  at  home, 
they  emigrated,  and  became  the  founders  of  Taren- 
tum. Ephorus  (ap.  Strab.  vi.  p.  279)  again  related 
the  story  in  a  different  manner.  When  the  Messe- 
nian war  had  lasted  for  a  considerable  number  of 
years,  the  Spartan  women  sent  an  embassy  to  the 
camp  of  their  husbands,  complained  of  their  long 
absence,  and  stated  that  the  republic  would  suffer 
for  want  of  an  increase  in  the  number  of  citizens 
if  the  war  should  continue  much  longer.  Their 
husbands,  who  were  bound  by  an  oath  not  to  leave 
the  field  until  the  Messenians  were  conquered,  sent 
home  all  the  young  men  in  the  camp,  who  were 
not  bound  by  that  oath,  and  requested  them  to 
cohabit  with  the  maidens  at  Sparta.  The  children 
thus  produced  were  called  partheniae.  On  the 
return  of  the  Spartans  from  Messenia,  these  par- 
theniae were  not  treated  as  citizens,  and  accord- 
ingly united  with  the  Helots  to  wage  war  against 
the  Spartans.  But  when  this  plan  was  found  im- 
practicable, they  emigrated  and  founded  the  colony 
of  Tarentum.  (Compare  Theopomp.  op.  Athen.  vi. 
p.  271  ;  Epeunactae.)  These  stories  seem  to  be 
nothing  but  distortions  of  some  historical  fact. 
The  Spartans  at  a  time  of  great  distress  had  per- 
haps allowed  marriages  between  Spartans  and 
slaves  or  Laconians,  or  had  admitted  a  number  of 
persons  to  the  franchise,  but  afterwards  endeavoured 
to  curtail  the  privileges  of  these  new  citizens,  which 
led  to  insurrection  and  emigration.  (See  Thirlwall, 
Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  352,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

PA'SCUA  PU'BLICA.     [Scriptura.] 

PASSUS  (from  pando),  a  measure  of  length, 
which  consisted  of  five  Roman  feet.  (Colum.  v.  1 ; 
Vitruv.  x.  14.)  [Mensura.]  The  passus  was  not 
the  single  step  (gradus)^  but  the  double  step  ;  or, 
more  exactly,  it  was  not  the  distance  from  heel  to 
heel,  when  the  feet  were  at  their  utmost  ordinary 
extension,  but  the  distance  from  the  point  which 
the  heel  leaves  to  that  in  which  it  is  set  down. 
The  miMe  passuum,  or  thousand  paces,  was  the 
common  name  of  the  Roman  mile.  [Milliare.] 
In  connecting  the  Greek  and  Roman  measures,  the 
word  passus  was  sometimes  applied  to  the  extension 
of  the  arms,  that  is,  the  Greek  opyvid,  which, 
however,  differed  from  the  true  passus  by  half-a- 
foot ;  and,  conversely,  the  gradus  was  called  by 
Greek  writers  Siri/ia,  or  to  JStj/ui  to  imhovv,  and 
the  passus  to  fly/ia  to  SlttKovv.  [P.S.] 

PASTO'PHORUS  (*aaro<p6pot).   The  shawl, 
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richly  interwoven  with  gold  (xpvffdnaffTos),  and 
displaying  various  symbolical  or  mythological 
figures,  was  much  used  in  religious  ceremonies  to 
conduce  to  their  splendour,  to  explain  their  signifi- 
cation, and  also  to  veil  their  solemnity.  The 
maidens,  who  carried  the  figured  peplus  in  the 
Panathenaea  at  Athens,  were  called  &^pi](p6poi. 
In  Egypt,  the  priests  of  Isis  and  Osiris,  who  pro- 
bably fulfilled  a  similar  office,  were  denominated 
Trao-TO<p6poi,  and  were  incorporated.  (Diod.  i.  29  ; 
Porphyr.  de  Abstin.  iv.  8  ;  Apul.  Met.  xi.  pp. 
124,  128,  ed.  Aldi.)  They  appear  to  have  ex- 
tended themselves  together  with  the  extension  of 
the  Egyptian  worship  over  parts  of  Greece  and 
Italy,  so  that  "  the  College  of  the  Pastophori  of 
Industria,"  a  city  of  Liguria,  is  mentioned  in  an 
inscription  found  near  Turin.  (Maffei,  Mus.  Venn. 
p.  230.)  The  Egyptian  college  was  divided  into 
minor  companies,  each  containing  ten  pastophori, 
and  each  having  at  its  head  a  leader  who  was 
called  decurio  quinquennalis,  because  he  was  ap- 
pointed for  five  years.  (Apul.  Met.  xi.  ad  fin.) 
Besides  carrying  the  ircuiT6s,  or  sacred  ornamental 
shawl,  they  performed  other  duties  in  connection 
with  the  worship  of  the  temple.  It  was  the  office 
of  this  class  of  priests  to  raise  the  shawl  with  the 
performance  of  an  appropriate  chaunt,  so  as  to  dis- 
cover the  god  seated  or  standing  in  the  adytum 
(Clem.  Alex.  Paedag.  iii.  2),  and  generally  to  show 
the  temple  with  its  sacred  utensils,  of  which,  like 
modern  sacristans,  they  had  the  custody.  (Hora- 
pollo,  Hier.  i.  41.)  In  consequence  of  the  sup- 
posed influence  of  Isis  and  her  priesthood  in 
healing  diseases,  the  pastophori  obtained  a  high 
rank  as  physicians.  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vi.  4. 
p.  758,  ed.  Potter.) 

It  must  be  observed,  that  according  to  another 
interpretation  of  iratTT6s,  the  pastophori  were  so 
denominated  from  carrying,  not  a  shawl,  but  a 
shrine  or  small  chapel,  containing  the  image  of  the 
god.  Supposing  this  etymology  to  be  correct,  it  is 
no  less  true  that  the  pastophori  sustained  the  vari- 
ous offices  which  have  here  been  assigned  to  them. 

It  was  indispensably  requisite,  that  so  numerous 
and  important  a  body  of  men  should  have  a  resi- 
dence appropriated  to  them  in  the  temple  to  which 
they  belonged.  This  residence  was  called  Traaro- 
tp6ptov.  The  common  use  of  the  term,  as  applied 
by  the  Greeks  to  Egyptian  temples,  led  to  its  ap- 
plication to  the  corresponding  part  of  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem  by  Josephus  (Bell.  Jud.  iv.  12),  and  by 
the  authors  of  the  Alexandrine  version  of  the  Old 
Testament.  (1  Chron.  ix.  26,  33,  xxiii.  28  ;  Jer. 
xxxv.  4  ;  1  Mace.  iv.  38,  57.)  [J.  Y.] 

PATER  FAMI'LIAE.  [Familia  ;  Matri- 
monii™ ;  Patria  Potestas.] 

PATER  PATRA'TUS.     [Fetiales.] 

PA'TERA,  dim.  PATELLA  (fiaWy),  a  round 
dish  ;  a  plate  ;  a  saucer.  Macrobius  (Sat.  v.  21), 
explaining  the  difference  between  the  patera  and 
the  Carchesium,  says  that  the  former  received  its 
name  from  its  fiat  expanded  form  ( planum  ac  pa- 
tens'). The  paterae  of  the  most  common  kind  are 
thus  described  by  Festus  (s.  v.  Patellae),  "  Vasa 
picata  parva,  sacrifices  faciendis  apta."  (Nigra 
patella,  Mart.  v.  120  ;  Rubicimda  testa,  xiv.  114.) 
They  were  small  plates  of  the  common  red  earthen- 
ware, on  which  an  ornamental  pattern  was  drawn 
in  the  manner  described  under  the  article  of  Fic- 
tile, and  which  were  sometimes  entirely  black. 
Numerous  specimens  of  them  may  be  seen  in  ths 
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British  Museum,  and  in  other  collections  of  ancient 
fictile  vases.  The  more  valuable  paterae  were 
metallic,  being  chiefly  of  bronze :  but  every  family, 
raised  above  poverty,  possessed  one  of  silver 
(apyvpis),  together  with  a  silver  salt-cellar.  [Sali- 
num.]  (Plin.  //.  iV.  xxxiii.  12.  s.  54.)  In  opulent 
houses  there  was  a  plate  of  gold  (xpwis,  Athen. 
xi.  pp.  497,  502  ;  Pind.  01.  vii.  1—3  ;  Virg.  Georg. 
ii.  192).  These  metallic  plates  were  often  adorned 
with  figures,  engraved  or  embossed  upon  them. 
(Cic.  Verr.  iv.  21  ;  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  7.  §  27,  vii.  3. 
§  27.)  A  beautiful  specimen  is  presented  in  the 
woodcut  to  the  article  Libra  ;  and  the  accompany- 
ing woodcut  exhibits  a  highly  ornamented  dish, 
also  of  bronze,  designed  to  be  used  in  the  worship 
of  Mars,  and  found  at  Pompeii.  (Donaldson's 
Pomp,  vol.  ii.  pi.  78.)  The  view  of  the  upper  sur- 
face is  accompanied  by  a  side-view,  showing  the 


form  and  depth  of  the  vessel.  The  ornamental 
paterae  sometimes  represented  leaves  of  fern,  which 
probably  diverged  from  the  centre  (jUicatae,  Cic. 
Parad.  i.  §  2).  Gems  were  set  in  others.  (Cic. 
Verr.  iv.  24  ;  Virg.  A  en.  i.  728,  739.)  We  read 
also  of  an  amber  dish  (electrinam),  having  in  the 
centre  the  countenance  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  his  history  represented  on  the  border.  (Treb. 
Poll.  Trig.  Tyr.  13.)  The  annexed  woodcut  con- 
tains a  view  and  section  of  a  plate  of  white  marble 
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In  the  British  Museum,  which  was  found  in  the 
ruins  of  Hadrian's  Villa,  and  purchased  by  Mr. 
Townley.  It  is  14  inches  in  diameter,  and  1$ 
high.  It  is  cut  with  skill  and  delicacy,  the  marble 
not  being  much  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick.  In  the  centre  is  sculptured  a  female  bac- 
chante in  a  long  tunic  and  with  a  scarf  [Chl  amys] 
floating  over  her  head.  This  centre-piece  is  en- 
circled by  a  wreath  of  ivy.  The  decorations  indi- 
cate the  appropriation  of  the  plate  to  the  worship 
of  Bacchus. 

Plates  were  sometimes  made  so  as  to  be  used 
with  either  side  downward,  and  were  then  distin- 
guished by  the  epithet  a/j.<pi6zTos.  (Horn.  //.  xxiii, 
270,  616.)  In  these  the  under  surface  was  orna- 
mented as  well  as  the  upper.  The  Massilians  and 
other  Ionic  Greeks  commonly  placed  the  under 
surface  uppermost  Plates  were  further  distin- 
guished from  one  another  by  being  either  with  or 
without  a  base  (irv6fi.-iiv),  a  boss  in  the  middle 
(dfjL(pa\ari],  peir6fjL$aKos,  (pdois),  feet  (jSaAapajT?)), 
and  handles.  (Athen.  xi.  pp.  501,  502.)  In  the 
preceding  woodcuts  the  bronze  patera  has  one 
handle  :  both  the  paterae  are  made  to  stand  upon 
a  low  base. 

Small  plates  were  sometimes  used  in  cooking 
(Plin.  H.N.  xxx.  8.  s.  21),  an  operation  more  com- 
monly performed  in  pots  [Olla]  and  basins  or 
bowls.  [Patina.]  They  were  used  at  meals  to 
eat  upon  as  we  use  them  (Varro,  Eumen.  ap.  Non. 
Marc.  xv.  6  ;  Hor.  Bpist.  i.  5.  2),  although  it  ap- 
pears that  very  religious  persons  abstained  from 
this  practice  on  account  of  the  customary  employ- 
ment of  them  in  sacrificing  to  the  gods.  (Cic.  de 
Fin.  ii.,  7.)  A  larger  plate,  in  fact,  a  round  dish, 
was  used  to  bring  to  table  such  an  article  of  food 
as  a  fiat  fish.  (Mart.  xiii.  81.)  Mustard  (Plin. 
H.  N.  xix.  8.  s.  54)  and  ointments  (Xenophanes, 
p.  68,  ed.  Karsten)  were  brought  in  saucers.  The 
Greeks  also  drank  wine  out  of  plates  or  saucers 
(Xen.  Conv.  ii.  23),  as  we  see  in  the  woodcut 
under  Symposium,  which  represents  a  symposium, 
and  in  which  the  second  and  third  figures  from 
the  right  hand  have  each  a  saucer. 

The  use  of  paterae  at  meals  no  doubt  gave  origin 
to  the  employment  of  them  in  sacrifices.  On 
these  occasions  they  held  either  solid  food  (jlikoov 
Kpeas,  Varro,  Man.  ap.  Non.  Marc.  I.  c. ;  cibos, 
Ovid,  Fast.  vi.  310),  or  any  liquid  intended  to  be 
poured  out  as  a  libation.  (Virg.  Aen.  iii.  67,  iv. 
60,  v.  98,  vi.  249,  vii.  133,  xii.  174 ;  Ovid. 
Met.  ix.  160,  Fast.  ii.  634,  iv.  934  ;  Val.  Flacc. 
v.  192  ;  Juv.  iii.  26  ;  Heliodor.  Aethiop.  ii.  p.  98  ; 
Athen.  xi.  p.  482.)  We  find  them  continually 
represented  in  conjunction  with  the  other  instru- 
ments of  sacrifice  upon  coins,  gems,  altars,  bas- 
reliefs,  and  the  friezes  of  temples.  In  the  ancient 
Doric  temple  at  Rome,  now  dedicated  to  St. 
Adrian,  the  tasteful  patera  and  the  cranium  of  the 
bull  are  alternately  sculptured  on  the  metopes. 
(Labacco,  Ant.  di  Roma,  16,  17.) 

Plates  of  the  most  precious  materials  and  of  the 
finest  workmanship  were  sometimes  given  as  prizes 
at  the  public  games.  (Horn.  II.  xxiii.  270  ; 
Pind.  Isth.  i.  20  ;  Schol.  in  Pind.  Nem.  ix.  121, 
123.)  [J.  Y.] 

PATI'BULUM.     [Furca.] 

PA'TINA  (Ae/crfyr),  dim.  \mdviov  al.  \exapiov, 
KsKavlaicri,  Athen.  vi.  p.  268,  \eKai/h,  second  dim. 
XtKaviSiov,  Bekker,  Anec.  794),  a  basin  or  bowl  of 
earthenware,  rarely  of  bronze  (Pallad.  de  Re  Rust, 
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i-  40  ;  Plin.  H.N.  xxxiv.    11.   s.  25)  or  silver. 
(Treb.  Poll.  Claud,  p.  208,  c.) 

A  patina,  covered  with  a  lid  (operculum),  was 
sometimes  used  to  keep  grapes  instead  of  a  jar 
(Col.  de  Re  Rust.  xii.  43),  a  proof  that  this  vessel 
was  of  a  form  intermediate  between  the  Patera 
and  the  Olla,  not  so  flat  as  the  former,  nor  so 
deep  as  the  latter.  Hence  it  is  compared  to  the 
crater.  (Schol.  in  Aristoph.  Acliarn.  1109.) 
[Crater.]  This  account  of  its  shape  accords  with 
a  variety  of  uses  to  which  it  was  applied,  viz.,  to 
hold  water  and  a  sponge  for  washing  (Aristoph. 
Vesp.  598),  and  clay  for  making  bricks  (Aves, 
1143, 1146),  in  vomiting  (Nub.  904),  and  in  smelt- 
ing the  ore  of  quicksilver.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiii.  8. 
s.  41.)  But  its  most  frequent  use  was  in  cookery 
and  pharmacy.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxiii.  2.  s.  33.)  Al- 
though the  patera  and  the  olla  were  also  used,  the 
articles  of  diet  were  commonly  prepared,  some- 
times over  a  fire  (Plaut.  Pseud,  iii.  2.  51  ;  Plin. 
H.  N.  xviii.  11.  s.  26,  xxii.  25.  s.  80),  and  some- 
times without  fire,  in  a  patina,  and  more  especially 
when  they  were  accompanied  with  sauce  or  fluid. 
(Hor.  Sat.  i.  3.  80.)  Hence  the  word  occurs  in 
almost  every  page  of  Apicius  De  Opsoniis  [Opso- 
niitm]  ;  and  hence  came  its  synonym,  tyod6icr]. 
(Photius,  Lex.  s.  v.)  In  the  same  bowl  the  food 
was  commonly  brought  to  table  (Xen.  Op-op.  i.  3. 
§  4  ;  Athen.  iv.  p.  149,  f.  ;  Plaut.  Mil.  iii.  1. 164  ; 
Ter.  Bun.  iv.  7.  46  ;  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  8.  43),  an  example 
of  which  is  Keicdviov  tup  \ay^wi/  Kpeuv,  i.  e.  "  a 
basin  of  stewed  hare."  (Aristoph.  Acharn.  1109.) 
But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  dishes  [Lanx,  Pa- 
tera] were  used  to  bring  to  table  those  articles  of 
food,  the  form  and  solidity  of  which  were  adapted 
to  such  vessels. 

The  silver  bowl  was  sometimes  ornamented,  as 
with  ivy -leaves  (hederata,  Treb.  Poll.  I.  c),  or  by 
the  insertion  of  mirrors  (specittata,  Fl.  Vopisc.  Pro- 
bus,  p.  234,  ed.  Salmasii).  These  bowls  weighed 
from  10  to  20  lbs.  each.  Vitellius,  wishing  to  ob- 
tain an  earthenware  bowl  of  immense  size,  had  a 
furnace  constructed  on  purpose  to  bake  it.  (Plin. 
H.N.  xxxv.  12.  s.  46  ;  Juv.  iv.  130—134.) 

A  method  of  divination  by  the  use  of  a  basin 
(teKavofjiavreia)  is  mentioned  by  Tzetzes  on  Lyco- 
phron,  v.  813.  [J.  Y.] 

PATRES.  [Patricii  ;  Senatus.] 
PA'TRIA  POTESTAS.  Potestas  signifies  ge- 
nerally a  power  or  faculty  of  any  kind  by  which 
we  do  any  thing.  "  Potestas,"  says  Paulus  (Dig. 
50.  tit.  16.  s.  215),  "has  several  significations: 
when  applied  to  Magistrate,  it  is  Imperium  ;  in 
the  case  of  Children,  it  is  the  Patria  Potestas  ;  in 
the  case  of  Slaves,  it  is  Dominium."  According 
to  Paulus  then,  Potestas,  as  applied  to  Magis- 
trate, is  equivalent  to  Imperium.  Thus  we  find 
Potestas  associated  with  the  adjectives  Praetoria, 
Consularis.  But  Potestas  is  applied  to  Magis- 
trates who  had  not  the  Imperium,  as  for  instance 
to  Quaestors  and  Tribuni  Plebis  (Cic.  pro  Cluent. 
c.  27) ;  and  Potestas  and  Imperium  are  often  op- 
posed in  Cicero.  Both  the  expressions  Tribuni- 
cium  Jus  and  Tribunicia  Potestas  are  used  (Tacit. 
Ann.  i.  2,  3).  Thus  it  seems  that  this  word 
Potestas,  like  many  other  Roman  terms,  had  both 
a  wider  signification  and  a  narrower  one.  In  its 
wider  signification  it  might  mean  all  the  power 
that  was  delegated  to  any  person  by  the  State, 
whatever  might  be  the  extent  of  that  power.  In 
its  narrower  significations,   it   was   on   the   one 
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hand  equivalent  to  Imperium  ;  and  on  the  other, 
it  expressed  the  power  of  those  functionaries  who 
had  not  the  Imperium.  Sometimes  it  was  used 
to  express  a  Magistrate,  as  a  person  (Sueton. 
Claud.  13  ;  Juv.  Sat.  x.  100)  ;  and  hence  in  the 
Italian  language  the  word  Podesta  signifies  a 
Magistrate. 

Potestas  is  also  one  of  the  words  by  which  is 
expressed  the  power  that  one  private  person  has 
over  another,  the  other  'two  being  Manus  and 
Mancipium.  The  Potestas  is  either  Dominica, 
that  is,  ownership  as  exhibited  in  the  relation  of 
Master  and  Slave  [Servus]  ;  or  Patria  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  relation  of  Father  and  Child.  The 
Mancipium  was  framed  after  the  analogy  of  the 
Potestas  Dominica.    [Mancipium.] 

Patria  Potestas  then  signifies  the  power  which 
a  Roman  father  had  over  the  persons  of  his  children, 
grandchildren,  and  other  descendants  (filiifamilias, 
JUiaefamilias),  and  generally  all  the  rights  which 
he  had  by  virtue  of  his  paternity.  The  found- 
ation of  the  Patria  Potestas  was  a  Roman  mar- 
riage, and  the  birth  of  a  child  gave  it  full  effect. 
[Matrimonium.] 

It  does  not  seem  that  the  Patria  Potestas  was 
ever  viewed  among  the  Romans  as  absolutely 
equivalent  to  the  Dominica  Potestas,  or  as  involv- 
ing ownership  of  the  child  ;  and  yet  the  original 
notion  of  the  Patria  came  very  near  to  that  of  the 
Dominica  Potestas.  Originally  the  father  had  the 
power  of  life  and  death  over  his  son  as  a  member 
of  his  familia :  he  could  sell  him  and  so  bring  him 
into  the  mancipii  causa ;  and  he  had  the  jus  noxae 
dandi  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  his  being 
liable  for  the  delicts  of  his  child.  He  could  also 
give  his  child  in  adoption,  and  emancipate  a  child 
at  his  pleasure. 

The  father  could  exheredate  his  son,  he  could 
substitute  another  person  as  heir  to  him  [Heres], 
and  he  could  by  his  will  appoint  him  a  tutor. 

The  general  rights  and  disabilities  of  a  filius- 
familias  may  be  thus  briefly  expressed  — "  The 
child  is  incapable,  in  his  private  rights,  of  any 
power  or  dominion  ;  in  every  other  respect  he  is 
capable  of  legal  rights."  (Savigny,  System,  &c. 
ii.  52.)  The  incapacity  of  the  child  is  not  really 
an  incapacity  of  acquiring  legal  rights,  for  the 
child  could  acquire  by  contract,  for  instance  ;  but 
every  thing  that  he  acquired,  was  acquired  for  his 
father. 

As  to  matters  that  belonged  to  the  Jus  Publi- 
cum, the  son  laboured  under  no  incapacities :  he 
could  vote  at  the  Comitia  Tributa,  he  could  fill  a 
magistrate  ;  and  he  could  be  a  tutor :  for  the 
Tutela  was  considered  a  part  of  Jus  Publicum. 
(Dig.  1.  tit.  6.  s.  9  ;  Liv.  xxiv.  44  ;  Gell.  ii.  2.) 

The  child  had  Connubium  and  Commercium, 
like  any  Roman  citizen  who  was  sui  juris,  but 
these  legal  capacities  brought  to  him  no  present 
power  or  ownership.  His  marriage  with  his  father's 
consent  was  legal  (Justum),  but  if  it  was  accom- 
panied with  the  In  Manum  conventio,  his  wife 
came  into  the  power  of  his  father,  and  not  into  the 
power  of  the  son.  The  son's  children  were  in  all 
cases  in  the  power  of  their  grandfather,  when  the 
son  was.  The  son  could  also  divorce  his  wife  with 
his  father's  consent. 

Inasmuch  as  he  had  Commercium,  he  could  be 
a  witness  to  Mancipationes  and  Testaments  ;  but 
he  could  not  have  property  nor  servitutes.  He 
had  the  testament!  factio,  as  already  stated,  so  far 
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as  to  be  a  witness  to  a  testament ;  but  be  could 
not  make  a  testament,  for  he  had  nothing  to  dis- 
pose of ;  and  he  could  not  have  a  heres. 

He  could,  as  already  observed,  acquire  rights 
for  his  father  by  contract,  but  none  for  himself, 
except  in  the  case  of  an  Adstipulatio,  an  instance 
which  shows  the  difference  between  a  son  and  a 
slave.  [Obligationes.]  But  a  filius  pubes  could 
incur  obligationes  and  could  be  sued,  like  a  pater- 
familias. (Dig.  45.  tit.  1.  s.  141.  §  2  ;  44.  tit.  7. 
s.  39.)  The  foundation  of  these  rules  of  law  was 
the  maxim  that  the  condition  of  a  master  could  be 
improved  by  the  acts  of  his  slaves,  but  not  made 
worse  ;  and  this  maxim  applied  equally  to  a  son 
and  a  slave.  Between  the  father  and  the  son  no 
civiles  obligationes  could  exist ;  neither  of  them 
consequently  could  have  a  right  of  action  against 
the  other.  But  naturales  obligationes  might  be 
established  between  them.  Some  writers  have 
supposed  that  there  was  a  difference  between  the 
capacities  and  incapacities  of  a  filiusfamilias  and  a 
filiafamilias  as  to  obligationes  ;  but  the  reasons 
alleged  by  Savigny  seem  conclusively  to  show  that 
there  was  no  difference  at  all.  (System,  &c.  ii. 
Beylage,  v.) 

In  the  case  of  delict  by  a  filiusfamilias  noxales 
actiones  were  allowed  against  the  father.  (Gaius, 
iv.  75.)  But  Justinian  abolished  the  noxae  deditio 
in  the  case  of  a  filius  or  filiafamilias,  "  cum  apud 
veteres  legum  commentatores  invenimus  saepius 
dictum,  ipsos  filiosfamilias  pro  suis  delictis  posse 
conveniri."  (Inst.  4.  tit.  8.  s.  7  ;  Dig.  43.  tit. 
29.  s.  1.  3.  §  4.)  LNoxalis  Actio  ;  Filius- 
familias.] 

The  incapacity  of  the  child  to  acquire  for  him- 
self and  his  capacity  to  acquire  for  his  father,  as 
well  as  their  mutual  incapacity  of  acquiring  rights 
of  action  against  one  another,  are  viewed  by  some 
modern  writers  as  a  consequence  of  a  legal  unity 
of  person,  while  others  affirm  that  there  is  no  trace 
of  such  a  fiction  in  the  Roman  law,  and  that  the 
assumption  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  explain 
the  rule  of  law.  (Booking,  Inst.  i.  228,  n.  20.) 
Indeed  the  fiction  of  such  a  unity  is  quite  unneces- 
sary, for  the  fundamental  maxim,  already  referred 
to,  that  a  man  may  be  made  richer  but  not  poorer 
by  his  slaves  and  children  is  a  simple  positive 
rule.  Though  the  child  could  not  acquire  for  him- 
self, yet  all  that  he  did  acquire  for  his  father, 
might  become  his  own  in  the  event  of  his  father's 
death,  a  circumstance  which  materially  distin- 
guished the  acquisitions  of  a  son  from  those  of  a 
slave ;  and  accordingly  the  son  is  sometimes,  though 
not  with  strict  propriety,  considered  as  a  kind  of 
joint  owner  with  his  father. 

The  rule  as  to  the  incapacity  of  a  filiusfamilias 
for  acquiring  property  was  first  varied  about  the 
time  of  Augustus,  when  the  son  was  empowered 
to  acquire  for  himself  and  to  treat  as  his  own 
whatever  he  got  in  military  service.  This  was  the 
Castrense  Peculium,  with  respect  to  which  the  son 
was  considered  as  a  person  sui  juris.  (Juv.  Sat. 
xvi.  51  ;  Gaius,  ii.  106.)  But  if  the  filiusfamilias 
died  without  having  made  any  disposition  of  this 
peculium,  it  came  to  the  father,  and  this  continued 
to  be  the  law  till  Justinian  altered  it ;  but  in  this 
case  the  property  came  as  Peculium,  not  as  Here- 
ditas.  The  privileges  of  a  filiusfamilias  as  to  the 
acquisition  of  property  were  extended  under  Con- 
stantine  to  his  acquisitions  made  during  the  dis- 
charge of  civil  offices,  and  as  this  new  privilege 
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was  framed  after  the  analogy  of  the  Castrense  Pe- 
culium, it  was  designated  by  the  name  Quasi  Cas- 
trense Peculium.  Further  privileges  of  the  same 
kind  were  also  given  by  Constantine  and  extended 
under  subsequent  emperors  (bona  quae  patri  nan 
adquiruntur). 

The  Patria  Potestas  began  with  the  birth  of  a 
child  in  a  Roman  marriage.  If  a  Roman  had  by 
mistake  married  a  woman  with  whom  he  had  no 
connubium,  thinking  that  connubium  existed,  he 
was  allowed  to  prove  his  case  (causae  erroris  pro- 
batio),  upon  doing  which  the  child  that  had  been 
born  and  the  wife  also  became  Roman  citizens, 
and  from  that  time  the  son  was  in  the  power  of 
the  father.  This  causae  probatio  was  allowed  by 
a  Senatus-consultum  (Gaius,  i.  67),  which,  as  it 
appears  from  the  context,  and  a  comparison  with 
Ulpian's  Fragments  (vii.  4),  was  aa  amendment 
of  the  Lex  Aelia  Sentia.  Other  instances  of  the 
causae  probatio  are  mentioned  by  Gaius. 

It  was  a  condition  of  the  Patria  Potestas  that 
the  child  should  be  begotten  in  matrimonium  le- 
gitimum.  (Gaius,  i.  55 — 107  ;  Inst.  1.  tit.  9 — 11.) 
By  the  old  law,  the  subsequent  marriage  of  the 
parents  did  not  legitimate  a  child  born  before  the 
marriage.  But  it  seems  to  have  early  become  the 
fashion  for  the  Emperor,  as  an  act  of  grace,  to 
place  such  child  on  the  same  footing  as  legitimate 
children.  The  legitimation  per  subsequens  matri- 
monium only  became  an  established  rule  of  law 
under  Constantine,  and  was  introduced  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  children  who  were  born  in  concubinage. 
[Concubina.]  In  the  time  of  Theodosius  II., 
the  rule  was  established  by  which  a  child  was 
legitimated  per  oblationem  curiae.  To  these  two 
modes  of  legitimation,  Justinian  added  that  per 
rescriptum  principis.  The  child  thus  legitimated 
came  into  the  familia  and  the  potestas  of  his  father, 
as  if  he  had  been  born  in  lawful  marriage. 

The  Patria  Potestas  could  also  be  acquired  by 
either  of  the  modes  of  Adoption.  [Adoptio, 
p.  15,  b.] 

The  Patria  Potestas  was  dissolved  in  various 
ways.  It  was  dissolved  by  the  death  of  the  father, 
upon  which  event,  the  grandchildren,  if  there  were 
any,  who  had  hitherto  been  in  the  power  of  their 
grandfather,  came  into  the  power  of  their  father 
who  was  now  sui  juris.  It  could  also  be  dissolved 
in  various  ways  during  the  lifetime  of  the  father. 
A  maxima  or  media  capitis  diminutio  either  of 
the  parent  or  child  dissolved  the  Patria  Potestas  j 
though  in  the  case  of  either  party  sustaining  a 
capitis  diminutio  by  falling  into  the  hands  of  an 
enemy,  the  relation  might  be  revived  by  Post- 
liminium. A  father  who  was  adrogated,  and  conse- 
quently sustained  a  minima  capitis  diminutio,  came 
together  with  his  children,  who  had  hitherto  been 
in  his  power,  into  the  power  of  his  adoptive  father. 
The  emancipation  of  the  child  by  the  father  was  a 
common  mode  of  dissolving  the  Patria  Potestas, 
and  was  accompanied  by  the  Minima  Capitis  dimi- 
nutio. If  a  son  was  elected  Flamen  Dialis  or  a 
daughter  was  chosen  a  Vestal,  the  Patria  Potestas 
ceased  ;  and  in  the  later  period,  it  was  also  dis- 
solved by  the  son's  attaining  certain  civil  or  eccle- 
siastical honours.  The  Potestas  of  the  father 
might  cease  without  the  son  becoming  sui  juris,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  son  being  given  in  adoption. 

The  term  Patria  Potestas  strictly  expresses  the 
power  of  the  father,  as  such,  which  arises  from  the 
paternal  relation  ;  but  the  term  also  imports  the 
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rights  of  the  child  as  a  filiusfamilias  or  filiafamilias. 
Of  these  rights,  the  most  important  was  the  ca- 
pacity of  being  the  suus  heres  of  the  father.  Gene- 
rally, the  parent  could  emancipate  his  child  at  his 
pleasure,  and  thus  deprive  him  of  the  rights  of 
agnation  ;  but  the  law  in  this  respect  was  altered 
by  Justinian  (Nov.  89.  c.  11),  who  made  the  con- 
sent of  the  child  necessary.  (Savigny,  System,  &c, 
ii.  49,  &c. ;  Puchta,  Inst.  iii.  142  ;  Bocking,  Inst. 
i.  224.)  [G.  L.] 

PATRI'CII.  This  word  is  a  derivative  from 
■pater,  which  in  the  early  times  invariably  denoted 
a  patrician,  and  in  the  later  times  of  the  republic 
frequently  occurs  in  the  Roman  writers  as  equiva- 
lent to  senator.  Patricii  therefore  signifies  those 
who  belonged  to  the  patres  "  rex  patres  eos  (sena- 
tores)  voluit  nominari,  patriciosque  eorumliberos." 
(Cic.  de  Re  Publ.  ii.  12  ;  Liv.  i.  8  ;  Dionys.  ii.  8.) 
It  is  a  mistake  in  these  writers  to  suppose  that 
the  patricii  were  only  the  offspring  of  the  patres 
in  the  sense  of  senators,  and  necessarily  connected 
with  them  by  blood.  Patres  and  patricii  were 
originally  convertible  terms.  (Plut.  Romul.  13  ; 
Lydus,  de  Mem.  i.  20,  de  Mag.  i.  16  ;  Niebuhr, 
Hist,  of  Rome,  i.  p.  336.)  The  words  patres  and 
'patricii  have  radically  and  essentially  the  same 
meaning,  and  some  of  the  ancients  believed  that 
the  name  patres  was  given  to  that  particular  class 
of  the  Roman  population  from  the  fact  that  they 
were  fathers  of  families  (Plut.  Dionys.  I.  c.)  ; 
others,  that  they  were  called  so  from  their  age 
(Sallust,  Catil.  6)  ;  or  because  they  distributed 
land  among  the  poorer  citizens,  as  fathers  did 
among  their  children.  (Fest.  s.  v.  Patres  Senatores; 
Lyd.  de  Mens.  iv.  SO.)  But  most  writers  justly 
refer  the  name  to  the  patrocinium  which  the  pa- 
tricians exercised  over  the  whole  state,  and  over 
all  classes  of  persons  of  whom  it  was  composed. 
(Plut.  and  Sallust,  I.  c. ;  Zonaras,  vii.  8  ;  Suidas, 
s.  v.    TlarpiKioi.) 

In  considering  who  the  patricians  were,  we  have 
to  distinguish  three  periods  in  the  history  of  Rome. 
The  first  extends  from  the  foundation  of  the  city 
down  to  the  establishment  of  the  plebeians  as  a 
second  order  ;  the  second,  from  this  event  down  to 
the  time  of  Constantine,  during  which  time  the 
patricians  were  a  real  aristocracy  of  birth,  and  as 
such  formed  a  distinct  class  of  Roman  citizens  op- 
posed to  the  plebeians,  and  afterwards  to  the  new 
plebeian  aristocracy  of  the  nobiles :  the  third  period 
extends  from  Constantine  down  to  the  middle  ages, 
during  which  the  patricians  were  no  longer  an 
aristocracy  of  birth,  but  were  persons  who  merely 
enjoyed  a  title,  first  granted  by  the  emperors  and 
afterwards  by  the  popes  also. 

First  Period :  from  the  foundation  of  the  city,  to 
the  establishment  of  the  plebeian  order.  Niebuhr's 
researches  into  the  early  history  of  Rome  have 
established  it  as  a  fact  beyond  all  doubt,  that  dur- 
ing this  period  the  patricianB  comprised  the  whole 
body  of  Romans  who  enjoyed  the  full  franchise, 
that  they  were  the  populus  Romanus,  and  that 
there  were  no  other  real  citizens  besides  them. 
(Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Rome,  ii.  pp.  224,  225.  note  507; 
Cic.  pro  Caedn.  35.)  The  patricians  must  be  re- 
garded as  conquerors  who  reduced  the  earlier  in- 
habitants of  the  places  they  occupied  to  a  state  of 
servitude,  which  in  our  authorities  is  designated  by 
the  terms  aliens  and  plebs.  The  other  parts  of  the 
Roman  population,  namely  clients  and  slaves,  did 
not  belong  to  the  populus  Romanus,  or  sovereign 
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people,  and  were  not  burghers  or  patricians  The 
senators  were  a  select  body  of  the  populus  or  pa- 
tricians, which  acted  as  their  representative  The 
burghers  or  patricians  consisted  originally  of  three 
distinct  tribes,  which  gradually  became  united 
into  the  sovereign  populus.  These  tribes  had 
founded  settlements  upon  several  of  the  hills  which 
were  subsequently  included  within  the  precinctB  of 
the  city  of  Rome.  Their  names  were  Ramnes, 
Tities,  and  Luceres,  or  Ramnenses,  Titienses,  and 
Lucerenses.  Each  of  these  tribes  consisted  of  ten 
curiae,  and  each  curia  of  ten  decuries,  which 
were  established  for  representative  and  military 
purposes.  [Senatus.]  The  first  tribe,  or  the 
Ramnes,  were  a  Latin  colony  on  the  Palatine 
hill,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Romulus.  As 
long  as  it  stood  alone,  it  contained  only  one  hun- 
dred gentes,  and  had  a  senate  of  one  hundred 
members.  When  the  Tities,  or  Sabine  settlers 
on  the  Quirinal  and  Viminal  hills,  under  king 
Tatius,  became  united  with  the  Ramnes,  the  num- 
ber of  gentes  as  well  as  that  of  senators  was 
increased  to  200.  These  two  tribes  after  their 
union  continued  probably  for  a  considerable  time 
to  be  the  patricians  of  Rome,  until  the  third 
tribe,  the  Luceres,  which  chiefly  consisted  of 
Etruscans,  who  had  settled  on  the  Caelian  Hill, 
also  became  united  with  the  other  two  as  a 
third  tribe.  When  this  settlement  was  made  is 
not  certain :  some  say  that  it  was  in  the  time  of 
Romulus  (Fest.  s.  v.  Caelius  Mons  and  Luceres ; 
Varro,  de  Ling.  Lot.  v.  55)  ;  others  that  it  took 
place  at  a  later  time.  (Tacit.  Annal.  iv.  65  ;  Fest. 
s.  v.  Tuseum  vicum.)  But  the  Etruscan  settlement 
was  in  all  probability  older  than  that  of  the  Sabines 
(see  Gottling,  Gesch.  der  Rom.  Staatsverf  p.  54, 
&c),  though  it  seems  occasionally  to  have  received 
new  bands  of  Etruscan  settlers  even  as  late  as  the 
time  of  the  republic. 

The  amalgamation  of  these  three  tribes  did  not 
take  place  at  once :  the  union  between  Latins  and 
Sabines  is  ascribed  to  the  reign  of  Romulus,  though 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  quite  perfect,  since 
the  Latins  on  some  occasions  claimed  a  superiority 
over  the  Sabines.  (Dionys.  ii.  62.)  The  Luceres 
existed  for  a  long  time  as  a  separate  tribe  with- 
out enjoying  the  same  rights  as  the  two  others 
until  Tarquinius  Priscus,  himself  an  Etruscan, 
caused  them  to  be  placed  on  a  footing  of  equality 
with  the  others.  For  this  reason  he  is  said  to 
have  increased  the  number  of  senators  to  300 
(Dionys.  iii.  67  ;  Liv.  i.  35  ;  Cic.  de  Re  Publ. 
ii.  20 ;  compare  Senatus),  and  to  have  added  two 
Vestal  virgins  to  the  existing  number  of  four. 
(Dionys.  1.  c.  ;  Fest.  s.  v.  Sex  Vestae  sacerdotes  ; 
Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Rome,  i.  p.  302,  &c.)  The  Lu- 
ceres, however,  are,  notwithstanding  this  equalisa- 
tion, sometimes  distinguished  from  the  other  tribes 
by  the  name  patres  minorum  gentium;  though 
this  name  is  also  applied  to  other  members  of  the 
patricians,  e.  g.  to  those  plebeian  families  who 
were  admitted  by  Tarquinius  Priscus  into  the  three 
tribes,  and  in  comparison  with  these,  the  Luceres 
are  again  called  patres  majorum  gentium.  (Compare 
Niebuhr,  i.  p.  304,  and  Gottling,  p.  226,  &c.) 
That  this  distinction  between  patres  majorum  and 
minorum  gentium  was  kept  up  in  private  life,  at  a 
time  when  it  had  no  value  whatever  in  a  political 
point  of  view,  is  clear  from  Cicero  (oa!  Fam.  ix. 
21).  Tullus  Hostilius  admitted  several  of  the 
noble   gentes  of  Alba   among   the   patricians  (in 
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patres  legit,  Liv.  i.  30),  viz.,  the  Tullii  (sulii  ?), 
Servilii,  Quinctii,  Geganii,  Curiatii,  and  Cloelii,  to 
which  Dionysius  (iii.  29)  adds  the  gens  Metilia. 
Ancus  Marcius  admitted  the  Tarquinii  (Dionys. 
iii.  48),  Tarquinius  Priscus  the  Tullii  (Dionys. 
lv.  3),  Servius  Tullius  the  Octavii  (Sueton.  Aug. 
1,  &c),  and  even  Tarquinius  Superbns  seems  to 
have  had  similar  intentions.  (Dionys.  iv.  57  ; 
Sueton.  Vitell.  1.)  We  do  not  hear  that  the  num- 
ber of  gentes  was  increased  by  these  admissions, 
and  must  therefore  suppose  that  some  of  them  had 
already  become  extinct,  and  that  the  vacancies 
which  thus  arose  were  filled  up  with  these  new 
burghers.  (Gdttling,  p.  222.)  During  the  time  of 
the  republic,  distinguished  strangers  and  wealthy 
plebeians  were  occasionally  made  Roman  patricians, 
e.  g.  Appius  Claudius  and  his  gens  (Liv.  x.  8  ; 
compare  ii.  16  ;  Dionys.  v.  40  ;  Sueton.  Tib.  1), 
and  Domitius  Ahenobarbus.  (Suet.  Nero,  1.)  As 
regards  the  kingly  period  the  Roman  historians 
speak  as  if  the  kings  had  had  the  power  of  raising 
a  gens  or  an  individual  to  the  rank  of  a  patrician  ; 
but  it  is  evident  that  the  king  could  not  do  this 
withouf  the  consent  of  the  patres  in  their  curies  ; 
and  hence  Livy  (iv.  4)  makes  Canuleius  say,  "  per 
cooptationem  in  patres,  aut  ab  regibus  lecti,"  which 
lectio,  of  course,  required  the  sanction  of  the  body 
of  patricians.  In  the  time  of  the  republic  such  an 
elevation  to  the  rank  of  patrician  could  only  be 
granted  by  the  senate  and  the  populus.  (Liv.  iv. 
4,  x.  8,  compare  especially  Becker,  Handb.  der 
Rom.  Alterth.  ii.  1.  p.  26.  &c.) 

Since  there  were  no  other  Roman  citizens  but 
the  patricians  during  this  period,  we  cannot  speak 
of  any  rights  or  privileges  belonging  to  them  exclu- 
sively ;  they  are  all  comprehended  under  Civttas 
(Roman)  and  Gens.  Respecting  their  relations  to 
the  kings  see  Comitia  Curiata  and  Senatus. 
During  this  early  period  we  can  scarcely  speak  of 
the  patricians  as  an  aristocracy,  unless  we  regard 
their  relation  to  the  clients  in  this  light,   f  Cliens.] 

Second  Period  :  from  tlie  establishment  of  the 
plebeian  order  to  the  time  of  Constantine.  When 
the  plebeians  became  a  distinct  class  of  citizens, 
who  shared  certain  rights  with  the  patricians,  the 
latter  lost  in  so  far  as  these  rights  no  longer 
belonged  to  them  exclusively.  But  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  rights,  and  those  the  most  im- 
portant ones,  still  remained  in  the  exclusive  pos- 
session of  the  patricians,  who  alone  were  cives 
optimo  Jure,  and  were  the  patres  of  the  nation  in 
the  same  sense  as  before.  All  civil  and  religious 
offices  were  in  their  possession,  and  they  continued 
as  before  to  be  the  populus,  the  nation  now  con- 
sisting of  the  populus  and  the  plebes.  This  dis- 
tinction, which  Livy  found  in  ancient  documents 
(xxv.  12),  seems  however  in  the  course  of  time  to 
have  fallen  into  oblivion,  so  that  the  historian 
seems  to  be  scarcely  aware  of  it,  and  uses  populus 
for  the  whole  body  of  citizens  including  the  ple- 
beians. Under  the  Antonines  the  term  populus 
signified  all  the  citizens,  with  the  exception  of  the 
patricii.  (Gaius,  i.  3.)  In  their  relation  to  the 
plebeians  or  the  commonalty,  the  patricians  now 
were  a  real  aristocracy  of  birth.  A  person  born  of 
a  patrician  family  was  and  remained  a  patrician, 
whether  he  was  rich  or  poor,  whether  he  was  a 
member  of  the  senate,  or  an  eques,  or  held  any  of 
the  great  offices  of  the  state,  or  not :  there  was  no 
power  that  could  make  a  patrician  a  plebeian,  ex- 
cept his  own  free  will,  for  every  patrician  might 
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by  adoption  into  a  plebeian  family,  or  by  a  solemn 
transition  from  his  own  order  to  the  plebs,  become 
a  plebeian,  leaving  his  gens  and  curia  and  re- 
nouncing the  sacra.  As  regards  the  census,  he 
might  indeed  not  belong  to  the  wealthy  classes, 
but  his  rank  remained  the  same.  Instances  of  re- 
duced patricians  in  the  latter  period  of  the  republic 
are,  the  father  of  M.  Aemilius  Scaurus  and  the 
family  of  the  Sullas  previous  to  the  time  of  the 
dictator  of  that  name.  (Suet.  Aug.  2  ;  Liv. 
iv.  16  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xviii.  4  ;  Zonar.  vii.  IS  ; 
Ascon.  Ped.  in  Scaur,  p.  25,  ed.  Orelli.)  A  plebeian, 
on  the  other  hand,  or  even  a  stranger,  might,  as  we 
stated  above,  be  made  a  patrician  by  a  lex  curiata. 
But  this  appears  to  have  been  done  very  seldom ; 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  in  the  course  of  a 
few  centuries  the  number  of  patrician  families  be- 
came so  rapidly  diminished,  that  towards  the  close 
of  the  republic  there  were  not  more  than  fifty  such 
families.  (Dionys.  i.  85.)  Julius  Caesar  by  the 
lex  Cassia  raised  several  plebeian  families  to  the 
rank  of  patricians,  in  order  that  they  might  be  able 
to  continue  to  hold  the  ancient  priestly  offices 
which  still  belonged  to  their  order.  (Suet.  Goes. 
41  ;  Tacit.  Annal.  xi.  25  ;  Dion  Cass,  xliii.  47, 
xlv.  2.)  Augustus  soon  after  found  it  necessary 
to  do  the  same  by  a  lex  Saenia.  (Tacit.  1.  c. ;  Dion 
Cass.  xlix.  43,  Iii.  42.)  Other  emperors  followed 
these  examples :  Claudius  raised  a  number  of  sena- 
tors and  such  persons  as  were  born  of  illustrious 
parents  to  the  rank  of  patricians  (Tacit  I.  c. ;  Suet. 
Oth.  1)  ;  Vespasian,  Titus,  and  other  emperors  did 
the  same.  (Tacit.  Agric.  9  ;  Capitol.  M.  Antonin. 
1  ;  Lamprid.  Commod.  6.)  The  expression  for  this 
act  of  raising  persons  to  the  rank  of  patricians  was 
inpatricios  or  infa/mUiam  patriciam  adligere. 

Although  the  patricians  throughout  this  whole 
period  had  the  character  of  an  aristocracy  of  birth, 
yet  their  political  rights  were  not  the  same  at  all 
times.  The  first  centuries  of  this  period  are  an 
almost  uninterrupted  struggle  between  patricians 
and  plebeians,  in  which  the  former  exerted  every 
means  to  retain  their  exclusive'  rights,  but  which 
ended  in  the  establishment  of  the  political  equality 
of  the  two  orders.  [Plebs.]  Only  a  few  insigni- 
ficant priestly  offices,  and  the  performance  of  certain 
ancient  religious  rites  and  ceremonies,  remained 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  patricians  ;  of  which 
they  were  the  prouder,  as  in  former  days  their  re- 
ligious power  and  significance  were  the  basis  of 
their  political  superiority.  (See  Ambrosch,  Studien 
und  Andeutungen,  &c.  p.  58,  &c.)  At  the  time 
when  the  struggle  between  patricians  and  plebeians 
ceased,  a  new  kind  of  aristocracy  began  to  arise 
at  Rome,  which  was  partly  based  upon  wealth  and 
partly  upon  the  great  offices  of  the  republic,  and 
the  term  Nobiles  was  given  to  all  persons  whose 
ancestors  had  held  any  of  the  curule  offices.  (Com- 
pare Nobiles.)  This  aristocracy  of  nobiles  threw 
the  old  patricians  as  a  body  still  more  into  the 
shade,  though  both  classes  of  aristocrats  united  as 
far  as  was  possible  to  monopolise  all  the  great 
offices  of  the  state  (Liv.  xxii.  34,  xxxix.  41) ; 
but  although  the  old  patricians  were  obliged  in 
many  cases  to  make  common  cause  with  the  nobiles, 
yet  they  could  never  suppress  the  feeling  of  their 
own  superiority  ;  and  the  veneration  which  histori- 
cal antiquity  alone  can  bestow,  always  distinguished 
them  as  individuals  from  the  nobiles.  How  much 
wealth  gradually  gained  the  upper  hand,  is  seen 
from  the  measure  adopted  about  the  time  of  the 
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first  Punic  war,  by  which  the  expenses  for  the 
public  games  were  no  longer  given  from  the  aera- 
riura,  but  were  defrayed  by  the  aediles  ;  and  as 
their  office  was  the  first  step  to  the  great  offices  of 
the  republic,  that  measure  was  a  tacit  exclusion  of 
the  poorer  citizens  from  those  offices.  Under  the 
emperors  the  position  of  the  patricians  as  a  body 
was  not  improved  ;  the  filling  up  of  the  vacancies 
in  their  order  by  the  emperors  began  more  and 
more  to  assume  the  character  of  an  especial  honour, 
conferred  upon  a  person  for  his  good  services  or 
merely  as  a  personal  favour,  so  that  the  transi- 
tion from  this  period  to  the  third  had  been  gra- 
dually preparing. 

Respecting  the  great  political  and  religious  privi- 
leges which  the  patricians  at  first  possessed  alone, 
but  afterwards  were  compelled  to  share  with  the 
plebeians,  see  Plbbs  and  the  articles  treating  of 
the  several  Roman  magistracies  and  priestly  offices. 
Compare  also  Gens  ;  Curia  ;  Senatus. 

In  their  dress  and  appearance  the  patricians 
were  scarcely  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the 
citizens,  unless  they  were  senators,  curule  magis- 
trates, or  equites,  in  which  case  they  wore  like 
others  the  ensigns  peculiar  to  these  dignities.  The 
only  thing'  by  which  they  appear  to  have  been  dis- 
tinguished in  their  appearance  from  other  citizens, 
was  a  peculiar  kind  of  shoes,  which  covered  the 
whole  foot  and  part  of  the  leg,  though  they  were 
not  as  high  as  the  shoes  of  senators  and  curule 
magistrates.  These  shoes  were  fastened  with  four 
strings  (corrigiae  or  lora  patricia)  and  adorned  with 
a  lunula  on  the  top.  (Senec.  De  Tranquil.  Anim. 
11  ;  Plut.  Quaest.  Rom.  75  ;  Stat.  Silv.  v.  2.  27  ; 
Martial,  i.  50,  ii.  29.)  Festus  (s.  v.  Mulleos) 
states  that  mulleus  was  the  name  of  the  shoes 
worn  by  the  patricians  ;  but  the  passage  of  Varro 
which  he  adduces  only  shows  that  the  mullei  (shoes 
of  a  purple  colour)  were  worn  by  the  curule  magis- 
trates. (Compare  Dion  Cass,  xliii.  43.) 

Tfiird  Period :  from  the  time  of  Constantine  to 
the  middle  ages.  From  the  time  of  Constantine  the 
dignity  of  patricius  was  a  personal  title,  which 
conferred  on  the  person,  to  whom  it  was  granted,  a 
very  high  rank  and  certain  privileges.  Hitherto 
patricians  had  been  only  genuine  Roman  citizens, 
and  the  dignity  had  descended  from  the  father  to 
his  children  ;  but  the  new  dignity  was  created  at 
Constantinople,  and  was  not  bestowed  on  old  Ro- 
man families  ;  it  was  given,  without  any  regard 
to  persons,  to  such  men  as  had  for  a  long  time  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  good  and  faithful  services 
to  the  empire  or  the  emperor.  This  new  dignity 
was  not  hereditary,  but  became  extinct  with  the 
death  of  the  person  on  whom  it  was  conferred  ; 
and  when  during  this  period  we  read  of  patrician 
families,  the  meaning  is  only  that  the  head  of  such 
a  family  was  a  patricius.  (Zosim.  ii.  40  ;  Cassiodor. 
Tartar,  vi.  2.)  The  name  patricius  during  this 
period  assumed  the  conventional  meaning  of  father 
of  the  emperor  (Ammian.  Marcellin.  xxix.  2  ;  Cod. 
12.  tit.  3.  §  5),  and  those  who  were  thus  distinguished 
occupied  the  highest  rank  among  the  illustres  ;  the 
consuls  alone  ranked  higher  than  a  patricius. 
(Isidor.  ix.  4.  1.  3  ;  Cod.  3.  tit.  24.  s.  3  ;  12.  tit. 
3.  s.  3.)  The  titles  by  which  a  patricius  was  dis- 
tinguished were  magnificentia,  celsitudo,  eminentia, 
and  magnitudo.  They  were  either  engaged,  in 
actual  service  (for  they  generally  held  the  highest 
offices  in  the  state,  at  the  court  and  in  the  pro- 
vinces), and  were  then  called  patricii  praesentaiesy 
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or  they  had  only  the  title  and  were  called  patricii 
cadi  cilia  res  or  honorarii.  (Cassiod.  viii.  9  ;  Savarou 
ad  Sidon.  Apoll.  i.  3.)  All  of  them,  however,  were 
distinguished  in  their  appearance  and  dress  from 
ordinary  persons,  and  seldom  appeared  before  the 
public  otherwise  than  in  a  carriage.  The  emperors 
were  generally  very  cautious  in  bestowing  this  great 
distinction,  though  some  of  the  most  arbitrary 
despots  conferred  the  honour  upon  young  men  and 
even  on  eunuchs.  Zeno  decreed  that  no  one  should 
be  made  patricius  who  had  not  been  consul,  prae- 
fect,  or  magister  militura.  (Cod.  3.  tit.  24.  s.  3.) 
Justinian,  however,  did  away  with  some  of  these 
restrictions.  The  elevation  to  the  rank  of  patricius 
was  testified  to  the  person  by  a  writ  called  diploma. 
(Sidon.  Apollin.  v.  1 6  ;  Suidas,  s. «.  TpafifiardSiov  • 
compare  Cassiodor.  vi.  2,  viii.  21,  &c.) 

This  new  dignity  was  not  confined  to  Romans 
or  subjects  of  the  empire,  but  was  sometimes  grant- 
ed to  foreign  princes,  such  as  Odoacer,  the  chief  of 
the  Heruli,  and  others.  When  the  popes  of  Rome 
had  established  their  authority,  they  also  assumed 
the  right  of  bestowing  the  title  of  patricius  on 
eminent  persons  and  princes,  and  many  of  the 
German  emperors  were  thus  distinguished  by  the 
popes.  In  several  of  the  Germanic  kingdoms  the 
sovereigns  imitated  the  Roman  emperors  and  popes 
by  giving  to  their  most  distinguished  subjects  the 
title  of  patricius,  but  these  patricii  were  at  all 
times  much  lower  in  rank  than  the  Roman  patricii, 
a  title  of  which  kings  and  emperors  themselves 
were  proud. 

(Rein,  in  Erscli  und  Gruber's  Encyclop'ddie9 
s.  v.  Patricier,  and  for  the  early  period  of  Roman 
History,  Gottling's  Gesck.  der  Rom.  Staatsverf. 
p.  51,  &c,  Becker's  Handbuch.  I.  c,  and  p.  133, 
&c.)  [L.  S.] 

PATRIMI  ET  MATRIMI,  also  called  Pa- 
trimes  et  Mairimes,  were  those  children  whose 
parents  were  both  alive  (Festus,  s.  v.  Plaminia ; 
Matrimes  ;  called  by  Dionysius,  ii.  22,  afi<j>ida\e?s) ; 
in  the  same  way  as  pater  patrimus  signifies  a 
father,  whose  own  father  is  still  alive.  (Festus,  s.  v. 
Pater  Pair.)  Servius  (ad  Virg.  Georg.  31),  how- 
ever, confines  the  term  patrimi  et  matrimi  to  chil- 
dren born  of  parents  who  had  been  married  by 
the  religious  ceremony  called  confarreatio :  it  ap- 
pears probable  that  this  is  the  correct  use  of  the 
term,  and  that  it  was  only  applied  to  such  children 
so  long  as  their  parents  were  alive.  We  know 
that  the  fiamines  majores  were  obliged  to  have 
been  born  of  parents  who  had  been  married  by  con- 
farreatio (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  16  ;  Gaius,  i.  112)  ;  and 
as  the  children  called  patrimi  et  matrimi  are  almost 
always  mentioned  in  connection  with  religious 
rites  and  ceremonies  (Cic.  de  Har.  resp.  11  ;  Liv. 
xxxvii.  3  ;  Gell.  i.  ]  2  ;  Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  53  ;  Macrob. 
Saturn.  6  ;  Vopisc.  Aurel.  19  ;  Orelli,  Inscr.  ru 
2270),  the  statement  of  Servius  is  rendered  more 
probable,  since  the  same  reason,  which  confined 
the  office  of  the  fiamines  majores  to  those  born  of 
parents  who  had  been  married  by  confarreatio, 
would  also  apply  to  the  children  of  such  marriages, 
who  would  probably  be  thought  more  suitable  for 
the  service  of  the  gods  than  the  offspring  of  other 
marriages.  (Rein,  Das  Rom.  Privatrecht.  p.  177  ; 
Gottling,  Gesch.  d.  Rom.  Staatsv.  p.  90.) 

PATRO'NOMI  (irarpovSfxot)^  were  magistrates 
at  Sparta,  who  exercised,  as  it  were,  a  paternal 
power  over  the  whole  state.  Pausanias  (ii.  9.  §  1) 
says,  that  they  were  instituted  by  Cleomenes  III. 
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(b.  c.  236 — 221),  who  destroyed  the  power  of  the 
yepovtria  by  establishing  patronomi  in  their  place. 
The  yepovffla,  however,  was  not  abolished  by  Cleo- 
menes,  as  it  is  again  spoken  of  by  Pausanias  (iii.  11. 
§  2),  and  also  in  inscriptions.  The  patronomi  are 
mentioned  by  Philostratus  ( Vit.  ApoUon.  iv.  32) 
among  the  principal  magistrates  along  with  the 
gymnasiarchs  and  ephori  j  and  their  office  is  also 
spoken  of  by  Plutarch.  (An  seni  sit  resp.  ger. 
c.  24.)  Their  number  is  uncertain  ;  but  Btickh 
(Corp.  Inserip.  vol.  i.  p.  605)  has  shown  that 
they  succeeded  to  the  powers  which  the  ephori 
formerly  possessed,  and  that  the  first  patronomus 
was  the  eVt&yv/zos  of  the  state,  that  is,  gave  his 
name  to  the  year  as  the  first  ephor  had  formerly 
done.     (Compare  Muller,  Dor.  iii.  7.  §  8.) 

PATRO'NUS.  The  act  of  manumission  created 
a  new  relation  between  the  manumissor  and  the 
slave,  which  was  analogous  to  that  between  father 
end  son.  The  manumissor  became  with  respect 
to  the  manumitted  person  his  Patronus,  and  the 
manumitted  person  became  the  Libertus  of  the 
manumissor.  The  word  Patronus  (from  Pater) 
indicates  the  nature  of  the  relation.  If  the  manu- 
missor was  a  woman,  she  became  Patrona  ;  and 
the  use  of  this  word  instead  of  Matrona  appears 
to  be  explained  by  the  nature  of  the  patronal 
rights.  Viewed  with  reference  to  the  early  ages 
of  Rome,  this  patronal  relation  must  be  considered 
a  part  of  the  ancient  Clientela  ;  but  from  the  time 
of  the  Twelve  Tables  at  least,  which  contained 
legislative  provisions  generally  on  the  subject  of 
patronal  rights,  we  may  consider  the  relation  of 
Patronus  and  Libertus  as  the  same  both  in  the 
case  of  Patrician  and  Plebeian  manumissores. 

The  Libertus  adopted  the  gentile  name  of  the 
Manumissor.  Cicero's  freedman  Tiro  was  called 
M.  Tullius  Tiro. 

The  Libertus  owed  respect  and  gratitude  to  his 
patron,  and  in  ancient  times  the  patron  might 
punish  him  in  a  summary  way  for  neglecting 
those  duties.  This  .obligation  extended  to  the 
children  of  the  Libertus,  and  the  duty  was  due  to 
the  children  of  the  patron.  In  later  times,  the 
patron  had  the  power  of  relegating  an  ungrateful 
freedman  to  a  certain  distance  from  Rome,  under 
a  law  probably  passed  in  the  time  of  Augustus. 
(Tacit.  Ann.  xiii.  26  ;  Dion  Cass.  Iv.  13.)  In  the 
time  of  Nero  it  was  proposed  to  pass  a  Senatus- 
consultum  which  should  give  a  patron  the  power 
of  reducing  his  freedman  to  slavery,  if  he  miscon- 
ducted himself  towards  his  patron.  The  measure 
was  not  enacted,  but  this  power  was  given  to  the 
patron  under  the  later  emperors.  The  Lex  Aelia 
Sentia  gave  the  patron  a  right  of  prosecuting  his 
freedman  for  ingratitude  (ut  ingralum  accusare). 
(Dig.  40.  tit.  9.  s.  30.)  An  ingratus  was  also 
called  Libertus  Impius,  as  being  deficient  in  Pietas. 

If  the  Libertus  brought  an  action  against  the 
Patronus  (in  jus  vocavit),  he  was  himself  liable  to 
a  special  action  on  the  case  (Gaius,  iv.  46) ;  and 
he  could  not,  as  a  general  rule,  institute  a  capital 
charge  against  his  patron.  The  Libertus  was 
bound  to  support  the  patron  and  his  children  in 
case  of  necessity,  and  to  undertake  the  manage- 
ment of  his  property  and  the  tutela  of  his  children : 
if  he  refused,  he  was  ingratus.  (Dig.  37.  tit.  14. 
s.  19.) 

If  a  slave  were  the  property  of  several  masters 
and  were  manumitted  by  all  of  them,  and  became 
a  Roman  citizen,  all  of  them  were  his  Patroni. 
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The  manumissor  could  secure  to  himself  further 
rights  over  his  libertus  by  a  stipulatio  or  by  taking 
an  oath  from  him.  The  subjects  of  such  agree- 
ments were  gifts  from  the  libertus  to  the  patronus 
(dona  et  munera)  and  services  (operae).  The  oath 
was  not  valid,  unless  the  person  was  a  libertus 
when  he  took  it.  If  then  he  took  the  oath  as  a 
slave,  he  had  to  repeat  it  as  a  freeman,  which  seems 
to  be  the  meaning  of  the  passage  of  Cicero  in  which 
he  speaks  of  his  freedman  Chrysogonus.  (Ad  Alt. 
vii.  2  ;  compare  Dig.  38.  tit.  1.  s.  7.)  These  Operae 
were  of  two  kinds,  Officiates  which  consisted  in 
respect  and  affection  ;  and  Fabriles  which  are  ex- 
plained by  the  term  itself.  The  officiates  deter- 
mined by  the  death  of  the  Patronus,  unless  there 
was  an  agreement  to  the  contrary  ;  but  the  fabriles 
being  of  the  nature  of  money  or  money's  worth 
passed  to  the  heredes  of  the  Patronus,  like  any 
other  property.  The  Patronus,  when  he  commanded 
the  operae  of  his  libertus,  was  said  "  ei  operas  in- 
dicere  or  imponere."  (Gaius,  iv.  162 ;  Dig.  38. 
tit.  2.  s.  29.) 

The  Patron  could  not  command  any  services 
which  were  disgraceful  (turpes)  or  dangerous  to 
life,  such  as  prostitution  or  fighting  in  the  amphi- 
theatre ;  but  if  the  libertus  exercised  any  art  or 
calling  (artifidum),  even  if  he  learned  it  after  his 
manumission,  the  operae  in  respect  of  it  were  due 
to  the  patron. 

The  Lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppaea  released  freed- 
men  (except  those  who  followed  the  ars  ludicra  or 
hired  themselves  to  fight  with  beasts)  from  all  ob- 
ligation as  to  gifts  or  operae,  who  had  begotten  two 
children  and  had  them  in  their  power,  or  one  child 
five  years  old.  (Dig.  38.  tit.  1.  De  Operis  Liber- 
torwn,  s.  37.) 

If  liberty  was  given  directly  by  a  testament,  the 
testator  was  the  manumissor,  and  his  patronal 
rights  would  consequently  belong  to  his  children : 
if  it  was  given  indirectly,  that  is,  per  fideicommis- 
sum,  the  person  who  performed  the  act  of  manu- 
mission was  the  patronus.  In  those  cases  where  a 
slave  obtained  his  freedom  under  the  Senatuscon- 
sultum  Silanianum,  the  Praetor  could  assign  him 
a  Patronus  ;  and  if  this  was  not  done,  that  person 
was  the  Patron  of  whom  the  libertus  had  last  been 
the  slave.  (Dig.  38.  tit.  16.  s.  3.) 

The  patronal  rights  were  somewhat  restricted, 
when  the  act  of  manumission  was  not  altogether 
the  free  act  of  the  manumissor.  For  instance,  the 
Manumissor  per  fideicommissum  had  all  the  patro- 
nal rights,  except  the  power  to  prosecute  for  ingra- 
titude, the  right  to  be  supported  by  the  libertus, 
and  to  stipulate  for  munera  and  operae :  his  rights 
against  the  property  of  the  libertus  were  however 
the  same  as  those  of  any  other  manumissor.  (Frag. 
Vat.  §  225  ;  Dig.  38.  tit.  2.  s.  29.)  If  a  slave 
had  given  money  to  another  person  in  order  that 
this  other  person  might  purchase  and  manumit 
him,  the  manumissor  had  no  patronal  rights,  and 
he  lost  even  the  name  of  patron,  if  he  refused  to 
perform  the  act  for  which  he  had  received  the 
money  and  allowed  the  slave  to  compel  him  to  per- 
form his  agreement,  which  the  slave  could  do  by  a 
constitution  of  M.  Aurelius  and  L.  Verus.  (Dig.  40. 
tit.  1.  s.  4,  5.)  If  a  master  manumitted  his  slave 
in  consideration  of  a  sum  of  money,  he  retained  all 
patronal  rights,  but  he  could  not  stipulate  for  operae. 
A  person  who  purchased  a  slave,  and  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  purchase  agreed  to  manumit  him,  had 
all  patronal  rights,  except  the  right  of  prosecuting 
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for  ingratitude,  in  case  the  slave  compelled  him  to 
manumit  pursuant  to  the  constitution  of  M.  Aure- 
lius  and  L.  Verus.  (Dig.  40.  tit.  9.  s.  30.) 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  patron  to  support  his 
freedman  in  case  of  necessity,  and  if  he  did  not,  he 
lost  his  patronal  rights :  the  consequence  was  the 
same  if  he  brought  a  capital  charge  against  him. 
The  Lex  Aelia  Sentia,  among  its  various  provi- 
sions, contained  several  that  related  to  the  rights 
and  duties  of  the  patron. 

A  capitis  diminutio,  either  of  the  Patron  or  the 
Libertus,  dissolved  the  relation  between  them. 
(See  Tacit.  Hist.  ii.  92,  where  "  jura  libertorum  " 
means  "jura  patronorum,"  or  "jura  in  libertos.") 
The  relation  was  dissolved  when  the  Libertus 
obtained  Ingenuitas  by  the  Natalium  Restitutio, 
but  not  when  he  merely  obtained  the  jus  aureorum 
annulorum.  [Ingenuus.] 

The  most  important  of  the  Patronal  rights  re- 
lated to  the  property  of  Liberti  who  died  intestate 
or  having  made  a  testament. 

The  subject,  so  far  as  concerns  the  Ante-Justi- 
nian period,  may  be  distributed  under  the  two  fol- 
lowing heads  :  • —  1.  the  ordinary  rules  of  law,  and 
2.  the  extraordinary  :  the  former  comprehend  the 
rules  of  the  old  civil  law,  and  the  Edict  on  the 
Bonorum  Possessio  ;  and  the  latter,  the  Bonorum 
Possessio  contra  tabulas  liberti  and  contra  suos 
non  naturales,  the  Bonorum  Possessio  contra  tabu- 
las  libertae,  and  the  right  to  a  virilis  pars  which 
was  given  by  the  Lex  Papia  Poppaea. 

By  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  if  a  freedman 
died  intestate,  without  sui  heredes,  the  patronus 
was  his  heir.  This  right  was  viewed  as  a  right  of 
Agnation.  The  Legitima  patronorum  tutela  was 
not  expressly  mentioned  in  the  Twelve  Tables, 
but  it  was  a  legal  consequence  of  the  rule  as  to 
inheritance.  (Ulp.  Frag.  xi.  3.)  In  the  case  of  an 
intestate  liberta,  who  could  not  have  a  suus  heres, 
the  patron  was  heres.  The  Senatusconsultum  Orfi- 
tianum,  which  was  passed  after  Gaius  wrote  (iii. 
51),  and  in  the  last  year  but  one  of  the  reign  of 
M.  Aurelius,  made  an  alteration  in  this  respect. 
The  passage  of  Ulpian  (Frag.  xxix.  2),  which  was 
written  when  this  Senatusconsultum  was  in  force, 
says,  that  if  a  liberta  died  intestate,  the  patron  suc- 
ceeded to  her  property,  because  a  mother  could  not 
have  sui  heredes  ;  yet  Ulpian  himself  (lib.  12,  ad 
Sabinum;  Dig.  38.  tit.  17.  a.  1)  says,  that  whether 
the  mother  was  Ingenua  or  Liber tina,  the  children 
could  succeed  to  her  inheritance  by  the  Senatus- 
consultum Orfitianum.  This  apparent  contradic- 
tion is  removed  by  the  supposition  that  the  Sena- 
tusconsultum gave  the  children  in  such  cases  an 
equal  right  with  the  patron. 

These  patronal  rights  belonged  both  to  a  Patro- 
nus and  a  Patrona,  and  to  the  liberi  of  a  Patronus. 
(Ulp.  Frag,  xxvii.)  The  male  children  of  the  pa- 
tronus had  the  same  rights  as  the  patronus  himself ; 
but  the  females  had  only  the  rights  which  the 
Twelve  Tables  gave  to  the  males,  and  they  had  not 
the  Bonorum  Possessio  contra  tabulas  testamenti 
liberti  aut  ab  intestato  contra  suos  heredes  non 
naturales,  until  these  rights  were  given  them  by 
the  Lex  Papia  Poppaea.  (Vl^Frag.  xxix.  4,  5.) 
A  difficulty  which  is  raised  by  a  passage  in  Jus- 
tinian's legislation  on  the  patronal  rights  is  dis- 
cussed by  Unterholzner.  (Zeitschrift^  v.  p.  37.)  It 
seems  that  the  children  of  a  Patrona  had  not  by 
the  Twelve  Tables  the  same  rights  as  the  children 
of  a  Patronus,  but  the  Lex  Papia  Poppaea  probably 
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made  some  change  in  this  respect.  {Z&ischrijt9  v. 
p.  43,  &c.) 

In  order  that  these  patronal  rights  should  exist, 
it  was  necessary  that  the  libertus  must  have  been 
made  free  by  a  Roman  citizen,  and  have  become  a 
Roman  citizen  by  the  act  of  manumission.  Ac- 
cordingly, if  a  person  obtained  the  citizenship,  it 
was  necessary  that  he  should  have  a  special  grant 
of  the  jus  patronatus,  in  order  that  he  might  have 
patronal  rights  against  his  then  freedmen,  who 
must  also  at  the  same  time  become  Roman  citizens. 
(Plin.  Ep.  x.  6.)  A  capitis  diminutio,  as  already 
observed,  either  of  the  patron  or  the  libertus,  de- 
stroyed the  patronal  rights  to  the  inheritance. 
(Gaius,  iii.  51.) 

If  there  were  several  patroni  or  patronae,  they 
divided  the  inheritance  equally,  though  their  shares 
in  the  libertus  when  a  slave  might  have  been  un- 
equal. These  patronal  rights  resembled  a  joint- 
tenancy  in  English  Law,  for  the  survivor  or  survi- 
vors of  the  patroni  had  all  the  patronal  rights 
to  the  exclusion  of  any  children  of  a  deceased 
patronus.  A  son  of  a  patron  also  claimed  the  in- 
heritance to  the  exclusion  of  the  grandson  of  a 
patron.  If  the  patroni  were  all  dead,  leaving  several 
children,  the  hereditas  was  divided  among  all  the 
children  equally  (in  capita),  pursuant  to  the  law  of 
succession  in  the  case  of  Agnation.  (Gaius,  iii. 
16,  59,  &c.) 

A  Senatusconsultum,  which  was  passed  in  the 
time  of  Claudius,  allowed  a  patron  to  assign  his 
patronal  rights  to  the  inheritance  of  a  libertus,  to 
any  of  his  children  whom  he  had  in  his  power,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  rest.  (Dig.  38.  tit.  4.) 

The  Edict  extended  the  Bonorum  Possessio  to 
Patroni.  The  Patronal  rights  of  the  Civil  Law 
were  founded  on  an  assumed  Agnatio  :  those  of  the 
Edict  were  founded  on  an  assumed  Cognatio.  The 
Edict  called  to  the  Bonorum  Possessio  of  Liberti, 
1.  their  children  ;  2.  their  heredes  legitimi ;  3.  their 
cognati,  who  must  of  course  be  descendants  j  4.  the 
familia  of  the  Patronus ;  5.  the  patronus  and  pa- 
trona, and  their  children  and  parents,  by  which 
provision  was  made  in  case  the  Patronus  or  Pa- 
trona had.  sustained  a  capitis  diminutio,  and  so 
could  not  be  called  in  the  fourth  order ;  6.  the 
husband  or  wife  of  the  freedwoman  or  freedman  ; 
7.  the  cognati  of  the  manumissor. 

Originally,  if  the  freedman  made  a  will,  he  could 
pass  over  (praeterire)  the  patron.  But  by  the 
Edict,  unless  he  left  him  as  much  as  one  half  of 
his  property,  the  patron  or  his  male  children  could 
obtain  the  Bonorum  possessio  contra  tabulas  ot 
one  half  of  the  property.  If  the  libertus  died 
intestate,  leaving  no  suus  heres,  except  an  adopted 
child,  or  a  wife  in  manu,  or  a  nurus  in  the 
manus  of  his  son,  the  patron  had  a  bonorum 
possessio  of  one  half  against  these  sui  heredes. 
But  if  the  libertus  had  children  of  his  own  blood 
(naturales)  either  in  hfe  power  at  the  time  of  his 
death  or  emancipated  or  given  in  adoption,  and  if 
these  children  were  made  heredes  by  his  testament 
or  being  praeteriti  claimed  the  Bonorum  possessio 
contra  tabulas,  the  patron  had  no  claim  on  the 
freedman's  property.  The  patron  was  not  excluded, 
if  the  children  of  the  freedman  were  exheredated. 
(Gaius,  iii.  40  j  Dion  Cass.  Ii.  15,  and  the  note 
of  Reimarus.) 

By  the  Lex  Papia  Poppaea,  if  a  freedman  had  a 
property  amounting  to  a  hundred  thousand  sestertii 
and  fewer  than  three  children,  the  patronus  had  an 
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equal  share  (virilispars)  with  the  children,  whether 
the  freedman  died  testate  or  intestate  ;  and  a 
pationa  ingenua,  who  had  three  children,  enjoyed 
the  same  privilege.  Before  the  Lex  Papia,  Patronae 
had  only  the  rights  which  the  Twelve  Tables  gave 
them  ;  but  this  Lex  put  Ingenuae  patronae  who 
had  two  children,  and  Libertinae  patronae  who 
had  three  children,  on  the  same  footing  with  re- 
spect to  the  Bonorum  possessio  contra  tabulas  and 
with  respect  to  an  adopted  son,  a  wife  in  manu,  or 
a  nurus  in  manu  filii,  as  the  Edict  had  placed  Pa- 
troni.  The  Lex  did  the  same  for  daughters  of  the 
Patronus  who  had  three  children.  The  Lex  also 
gave  to  a  Patrona  ingenua,  but  not  to  a  Libertina, 
who  had  three  children,  the  same  rights  that  it 
gave  to  a  Patronus. 

According  to  the  old  law,  as  the  liberta  was 
in  the  legitima  tutela  of  her  patron,  she  could  make 
no  disposition  of  her  property  without  his  consent 
(patrono  auctore).  The  Lex  Papia  freed  a  liberta 
from  this  tutela,  if  she  had  four  children,  and  she 
could  consequently  then  make  a  will  without  the 
consent  of  her  patronus,  but  the  law  provided  that 
the  patronus  shoidd  have  an  equal  share  with  her 
surviving  children. 

In  the  case  of  a  liberta  dying  intestate,  the 
Lex  Papia  gave  no  further  rights  to  a  Patrona, 
who  had  children  (liberis  honoratae)  than  she  had 
before  ;  and  therefore  if  there  had  been  no  capitis 
diminutio  of  the  Patrona  or  the  Liberta,  the  Pa- 
trona inherited  the  property,  even  if  she  had  no 
children,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  children  of  the 
liberta.  If  the  liberta  made  a  will,  the  Lex  Papia 
gave  to  the  Patrona,  who  had  the  number  of  chil- 
dren required  by  that  law,  the  same  rights  which 
the  Edict  gave  to  the  Patronus  contra  tabulas  li- 
berti.  The  same  Lex  gave  to  the  daughter  of  a 
patrona,  who  had  a  single  child,  the  same  rights 
that  the  patronus  had  contra  tabulas  liberti.  (Gaius, 
iii.  53  ;  a  passage  which  Unterholzner  proposes  to 
correct,  but  on  very  insufficient  grounds,  Zeitschrift, 
v.  p.  45.) 

The  rules  of  law  as  to  the  succession  of  the 
Patronus  to  the  property  of  Latini  Liberti  differed 
in  various  respects  from  those  that  have  been  ex- 
plained. Being  viewed  as  a  peculium,  it  had  the 
incidents  of  such  property.  It  came  to  the  extranei 
heredes  of  the  manumissor,  but  not  to  his  exhere- 
dated  children,  in  both  which  respects  it  differed 
from  the  property  of  a  Libertus  who  was  a  Civis 
Romanus.  If  there  were  several  patrons,  it  came 
to  them  in  proportion  to  their  interests  in  the 
former  slave,  and  it  was  consistent  with  this  doc- 
trine that  the  share  of  a  deceased  patronus  should 
go  to  his  heres.  The  Senatusconsultum  Largianum, 
which  was  passed  in  the  time  of  Claudius,  enacted 
that  the  property  of  Latini  should  go  first  to  those 
who  had  manumitted  them,  then  to  their  Hberi 
who  were  not  expressly  exheredated,  according  to 
proximity,  and  then  according  to  the  old  law,  to 
the  heredes  of  the  manumissor.  The  only  effect 
of  this  Senatusconsultum  was  to  prefer  Hberi,  who 
were  not  expressly  exheredated,  to  extranei  heredes. 
Accordingly,  an  emancipated  son  of  the  patronus, 
who  was  praeteritus,  and  who  could  not  claim  the 
Bonorum  possessio  of  his  father's  property  contra 
tabulas  testamenti,  had  a  claim  to  the  property  of 
a  Latinus  prior  to  the  extranei  heredes. 

As  to  the  Dediticii  under  the  Lex  Aelia  Sentia, 
there  were  two  rules.  The  property  of  those  who 
on  their  manumission  would  have  become  Roman 
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citizens,  but  for  the  impediments  thereto,  came 
to  their  patroni  as  if  they  had  been  Roman  citizens : 
they  had  not  however  the  testamenti  factio.  The 
property  of  those,  who  on  their  manumission  would 
have  become  Latini,  but  for  the  impediments  thereto, 
came  to  their  patroni  as  if  they  had  been  Latini , 
on  this  Gaius  remarks  that  in  this  matter  the 
legislator  had  not  very  clearly  expressed  his  in 
tentions.  He  had  already  made  a  similar  remark 
as  to  a  provision  of  the  Lex  Papia  (iii.  47). 

As  to  the  other  meanings  of  the  word  Patronus, 
see  Cliens  and  Orator. 

The  subject  of  the  Patronatus  is  one  of  con- 
siderable importance  towards  a  right  understanding 
of  many  parts  of  the  Roman  polity.  This  imperfect 
outline  may  be  filled  up  by  referring  to  the  follow- 
ing authorities.  (Gaius,  iii.  39 — 76  :  Ulpian,  Frag. 
tit.  xxvii.  xxix. ;  Dig.  37.  tit.  14,  15  ;  38.  tit.  1,  2, 
3,  &c. ;  the  Index  to  Paulus,  Sent.  Recept. ;  and  for 
Justinian's  legislation,  Inst.  3.  tit.  8,  &c.  ;  Unter- 
holzner, Ueber  das  patronatisclie  Erbrecht,  Zdt- 
schrifi,  v.,  and  the  article  Gens,  with  the  references 
in  Rein,  Das  Rom.  Privatrecht,  p.  285,  and  in 
Walter,  Geschiclite  des  Rom.  Rechts,  pp.  507 — 516, 
and  684—689.)  [G.  L.] 

PAVIMENTUM.  [Domus,  p.  431,  a;  Viae.] 

PAVONACEUM.    [Tegula.] 

PAUPE'RIE,  ACTIO  DE.    [Pauperies.] 

PAUPE'RIES  was  the  legal  term  for  mischief 
done  by  an  animal  (quadrupes)  contrary  to  the 
nature  of  the  animal,  as  if  a  man's  ox  gored  an- 
other man.  In  such  cases,  the  law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  gave  the  injured  person  an  action  against 
the  owner  of  the  animal  for  the  amount  of  the 
damage  sustained.  The  owner  was  bound  either 
to  pay  the  full  amount  of  damages  or  to  give  up 
the  animal  to  the  injured  person  (nome  dare). 
Pauperies  excluded  the  notion  of  Injuria  ;  it  is  de- 
fined to  be  "  damnum  sine  injuria  facientis  factum," 
for  an  animal  could  not  be  said  to  have  done  a 
thing  "  injuria,  quod  sensu  caret."  The  actio  de 
pauperie  belonged  to  the  class  of  Noxales  Actiones. 
According  to  the  old  law,  if  a  bear  got  away  from 
his  master,  he  was  not  liable  ;  because  when  the 
animal  got  away,  it  ceased  to  be  the  master's  pro- 
perty. But  the  Aedile's  edict  declared  that  it 
was  not  lawful  to  keep  a  dog,  boar,  wild  boar, 
bear,  or  lion,  in  any  place  which  was  a  place  of 
public  resort.  If  this  rule  was  violated,  and  any 
damage  was  done  by  one  of  these  beasts  to  a  free- 
man, the  judex  might  condemn  the  owner  in  such 
sum  as  he  should  think  to  be  "  bonum  et  aequum." 
If  damage  was  done  to  any  thing  else,  the  judex 
might  condemn  the  owner  in  double  the  amount  of 
the  damage.  There  might  also  be  an  actio  de 
pauperie  in  addition  to  the  aedilitiae  actiones.  (Dig. 
9.  tit.  1  ;  Inst.  4.  tit.  9.)  [G.  L.] 

PAUSA'RII,  was  the  name  given  to  the  priests 
of  Isis  at  Rome,  because  they  were  accustomed  in 
the  processions  in  honour  of  Isis  to  make  pauses 
(pausae)  at  certain  chapels  or  places,  called  man- 
siones,  by  the  road's  side,  to  sing  hymns  and  per- 
form other  sacred  rites.  (Orelli,  Inscr.  n.  1885  ; 
Spartian.  Pescen.  Nig.  6,  Caracall.  9 ;  Salm.  ad 
loc.) 

The  portisadus,  or  commander  of  the  rowers  in 
,a  vessel,  was  sometimes  called  pausarius  (Sen.  Ep. 
56),  because  the  rowers  began  and  ceased  (pausa) 
their  strokes  according  to  his  commands.  [Portis- 

CULU8.] 
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PECULATUS. 

PECTEN  («T€is),  a  comb.  The  Greeks  and 
Romans  used  combs  made  of  box-wood  (Brunck, 
Anal.  i.  221;  Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  23;  Mart.  xiv.  25), 
which  they  obtained,  as  we  do,  from  the  shores  of 
the  Euxine  sea.  The  mountain  ridge  of  Cytorus 
in  Galatia  was  particularly  celebrated  for  this  pro- 
duct. (Ovid.  Met.  iv.  311.)  The  Egyptians  had 
ivory  combs  (Apul.  Met.  xi.  p.  121,  ed.  Aldi), 
which  also  came  into  use  by  degrees  among  the 
Romans.  (Claudian,  de  Nupt.  Honor.  102.)  The 
golden  comb,  ascribed  to  the  goddesses,  is  of  course 
imaginary.  (Callim.  in  Lav.  Pall.  31.)  The  wooden 
combs,  found  in  Egyptian  tombs,  are  toothed  on 
one  side  only ;  but  the  Greeks  used  them  with 
teeth  on  both  sides,  as  appears  from  the  remains  of 
combs  found  at  Pompeii  (Donaldson's  Pompeii, 
vol.  ii.  pi.  78),  and  from  the  representation  of  three 
combs,  exactly  like  our  small-tooth  combs,  on  the 
Amyclaean  marbles.  (Memoirs  relating  to  Turkey, 
edited  by  Walpole,  p.  452.) 

The  principal  use  of  the  comb  was  for  dressing 
the  hair  (Ovid.  Amor.  i.  14.  15,  Met.  xii.  409), 
m  doing  which  the  Greeks  of  both  sexes  were  re- 
markably careful  and  diligent.  (Herod,  vii.  208.) 
To  go  with  uncombed  hair  was  a  sign  of  affliction. 
(Soph.  Oed.  Col.  1257.) 

A  comb  with  iron  teeth  was  used  in  corn-fields 
to  separate  the  grain  from  the  straw,  whilst  it 
was  yet  standing.  (Col.  de  Re  Rust.  ii.  21.)  This 
method  of  reaping  was  called  pectinare  segetem. 
A  painting  in  the  sepulchral  grotto  of  El  Kab  in 
Egypt  represents  a  man  combing  flax  for  the  pur- 
pose of  separating  the  linseed  from  the  stem.  The 
rake  used  in  making  hay  is  called  rarus  pecten 
(Ovid.  Rem.  Amor.  192),  because  its  teeth  are  far 
apart ;  but  this  may  be  only  a  poetical  use  of  the 
term. 

Two  portions  of  the  Greek  lyre  were  called  the 
combs  (Eratosth.  Cataster.  24)  ;  they  may  have 
been  two  rows  of  pegs,  to  which  the  strings  were 
tied.  The  use  of  the  comb  in  weaving,  and  the 
transference  of  its  name  to  the  plectrum,  are  ex- 
plained under  Tela.  [J.  Y.] 

PECUA'RII,  the  name  given  to  persons  who 
pastured  their  cattle  on  the  public  lands  (pascua), 
for  which  they  were  bound  to  pay  a  tax  to  the 
state,  called  Scriptura.  But  in  the  earlier  times 
of  the  republic  many  persons  supported  their  cattle 
on  the  public  pastures  without  paying  this  tax  at 
all,  or  paying  less  than  was  legally  due ;  and  hence 
the  word  pecuarii  was  frequently  employed  to 
signify  those  persons  who  thus  illegally  made  use 
of  the  public  pastures.  They  were  often  prose- 
cuted by  the  aediles  and  fined  (Ov.  Fast.  v.  283 — 
294 ;  Liv.  x.  23,  47,  xxxiii.  42,  xxxv.  10 ;  Fes- 
tus,  p.  238,  ed.  Miiller.) 

PECULA'TUS  is  properly  the  misappropriation 
or  theft  of  public  property  (pecunia  publica), 
whether  it  was  done  by  a  functionary  or  by  a 
private  person.  Labeo  defines  it  thus,  "  pecuniae 
publicae  aut  sacrae  furtum,  non  ab  eo  factum, 
cujus  periculo  est."  The  person  guilty  of  this 
offence  was  Peculator.  Cicero  (de  Off.  iii.  18) 
enumerates  Peculatores  with  sicarii,  venefici,  testa- 
mentarii  and  fures.  The  origin  of  the  word  ap- 
pears to  be  Pecus,  a  term  which  originally  denoted 
that  kind  of  movable  property  which  was  the  chief 
sign  of  wealth.  Originally  trials  for  Peculatus  were 
before  the  Populus,  or  before  the  Senate.  (Liv.  v. 
32,  xxxvii.  57,  xxxviii.  54.)  In  the  time  of 
Cicero  matters  of  peculatus  were  one  of  the  Quaes- 
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tiones  perpetuae,  which  imply  some  Lex  de  Pecu- 
late, and  such  a  Lex  is  by  some  writers  enumerated 
among  the  Leges  Sullanae,  but  without  stating  the 
authority  for  this  assertion.  Two  Leges  relating 
to  Peculatus  are  cited  in  the  Digest,  Lex  Julia 
Peculatus  and  Lex  Julia  de  Residuis  (Dig.  48. 
tit.  1 3)  ;  but  these  may  be  the  same  Lex,  though 
quoted  as  two  Leges,  just  as  the  Lex  Julia  de 
Adulteriis  comprised  a  provision  De  Fundo  Dotali, 
which  chapter  is  often  quoted  as  if  it  were  a  sepa- 
rate Lex.  Matters  relating  to  sacrilege  were  also 
comprised  in  the  Lex  Julia  Peculatus  (ne  quis  ex 
pecunia  sacra,  religiosa  pyblicave  auferat,  &c.)  ; 
matters  relating  to  the  debasement  of  the  coinage  ; 
the  erasing  or  cancelling  of  tabulae  publicae,  &c. 
The  Lex  de  Residuis  applied  to  those  who  had  re- 
ceived public  money  for  public  purposes  and  had 
retained  it  (apud  quern  pecunia  publica  resedit). 
The  penalty  under  this  Lex,  on  conviction,  was  a 
third  part  of  the  sum  retained.  The  punishment 
which  was  originally  aquae  et  ignis  interdictio,  was 
changed  into  Deportatio  under  the  Empire :  the 
offender  lost  all  his  rights,  and  his  property  was 
forfeited.  (Inst.  4.  tit.  18.  §  9.)  Under  the  Em- 
pire sacrilege  was  punished  with  death.  A  "  Sa- 
crilegus "  is  one  who  plunders  public  sacred 
places.  (Rein,  Das  Criminalrecht  der  Romer, 
p.  672.)  [G.  L.] 

PECU'LIO,  ACTIO  DE.    [Servus.] 
PECU'LIUM.     [Servus.] 
PECU'LIUM  CASTRENSE.     [Patria  Po- 
test as.] 

PECU'NIA.     [Nummus.] 
PECU'NIA.     [Heres,  p.  598,  a.] 
PECU'NIACERTA.  [Obligationb8,p.818.J 
PECU'NIAE      REPETUNDAE.       [Repe- 

TUNDAE.] 

PEDA'NEUS  JUDEX.  [Judex  Pedaneus.J 

PEDA'RII.     [Senatus.] 

PEDI'SEQUI,  a  class  of  slaves,  whose  duty 
was  to  follow  their  master  when  he  went  out  of 
his  house.  This  name  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  given  to  any  slave,  who  accompanied  bis 
master ;  but  the  pedisequi  seem  to  have  formed  a 
special  class,  which  was  almost  the  lowest  of  all. 
(Nep.  Attic.  13  ;  Plaut.  Mil.  Glor.  iv.  2.  18.) 
There  was  a  similar  class  of  female  slaves,  called 
pedisequae.  (Plaut.  Asin.  i.  3.  31.)  Compare 
Becker,  Gallus,  vol.  i.  p.  101. 

PEDUM  (icopivri,  Kay<iS6\os,  Theocrit.  vii.  43, 
128),  a  crook.  The  accompanying  woodcut  is 
taken  from  a  painting  found  at  Civita  Vecchia. 
(Ant.  d'Ercolano,  vol.  iii.  tav.  53.)     It  shows  the 
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crook  in  the  hand  of  a  shepherdess,  who  sits  upon 
a  rock,  tending  sheep  and  other  cattle.  (See  also 
woodcut  to  Oscillum.) 

On  account  of  its  connection  with  pastoral  life 
the  crook  is  continually  seen  in  works  of  ancient 
art  in  the  hands  of  Pan  (Sil.  Ital.  Pun.  xiii.  334), 
and  of  satyrs,  fauns,  and  shepherds.  It  was  also 
the  usual  attribute  of  Thalia,  as  the  Muse  of 
Pastoral  poetry.  (Combe,  Anc.  Marbles  of  Br. 
Museum,  Part  iii.  pi.  5.)  [J.  Y.] 

PEGMA  (irriyfw.),  a  pageant,  i.  e.  an  edifice  of 
wood,  consisting  of  two  or  more  stages  (tahdata), 
which  were  raised  or  depressed  at  pleasure  by 
means  of  balance-weights  (ponderibus  reductis, 
Claudian,  de  Mallii  Theod.  Cons.  323 — 328 ;  Sen. 
Epist.  89).  These  great  machines  were  used  in 
the  Roman  amphitheatres  (Juv.  iv.  121 ;  Mart.  i.  2. 
2 ;  Sueton.  Claud.  34),  the  gladiators  who  fought 
upon  them  being  called  pegmares.  (Calig.  26.) 
They  were  supported  upon  wheels  so  as  to  be 
diawn  into  the  circus,  glittering  with  silver  and  a 
profusion  of  wealth.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiii.  3.  s.  16.) 
At  other  times  they  exhibited  a  magnificent  though 
dangerous  (Vopisc.  Carin.  15)  display  of  fire- 
works. (Claudian,  I.  c.)  Accidents  sometimes  hap- 
pened to  the  musicians  and  other  performers  who 
were  carried  upon  them.    (Phaedr.  v.  7.  7.) 

The  pegmata  mentioned  by  Cicero  (ad  Att.  iv.  8) 
may  have  been  movable  book-cases.         [J.  Y.] 

PEGMARES.     [Pegma.] 

PELATAE  (7re\iiTc«i),  are  defined  by  Pollux 
(iii.  82)  and  other  authorities  to  be  free  labourers 
working  for  hire,  like  the  drJTts,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  Helots  and  Penestae,  who  were  bonds- 
men or  serfs,  having  lost  their  freedom  by  conquest 
or  otherwise.  Aristotle  (op.  Phot.  s.  v.  HeXdrai") 
thus  connects  their  name  with  trehas :  IleAoTai,  he 
says,  from  ir4\as,  olov  eyytffra  5ia  Treyiav  ttoog- 
iovres :  i.  e.  persons  who  are  obliged  by  poverty 
to  attach  themselves  to  others.  Timaeus  (Lex 
Plat.  s.  v.)  gives  the  same  explanation.  TltXarTis, 
o  &*"rl  rpotpuy  inrriper&v  Kal  TrpoffTreK&fav.  In 
the  later  Greek  writers,  such  as  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus,  and  Plutarch,  the  word  is  used  for 
the  Latin  cliens,  though  the  relations  expressed 
by  the  two  terms  are  by  no  means  similar.  Plu- 
tarch (Ages.  c.  6)  also  uses  the  word  rather  loosely 
for  Helots,  and  we  are  told  of  a  nation  of  Illyrians 
(the  Ardiaei)  who  possessed  300,000  Prospelatae, 
compared  by  Theopompus  (op.  Ath.  vi.  p.  271, 
d.  e.)  with  the  Helots  of  Laconia.  (Miiller,  Dor. 
iii.  4.  §  7  ;  Wachsmuth,  Hellen.  AUerihumsk.  vol.  i. 
pp.  361,  811,  2d  ed.  ;  Hermann,  Griech.  Staatsal- 
terth.  §101,n.  9.)  [R.  W.] 

PELLEX.     [Concubina.] 

PELLIS  (8epp.a,  Sopd),  the  hide  or  skin  of  a 
quadruped.  Before  weaving  was  introduced  into 
Europe  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  its  inhabit- 
ants were  universally  clothed  in  skins.  The  prac- 
tice continued  among  the  less  civilised  nations 
(Virg.  Georg.  iii.  383 ;  Tacit.  Germ.  17,  46;  Ovid, 
Trist.  iii.  10.  19),  and  is  often  ascribed  by  the 
poets  to  heroes  and  imaginary  beings  [Comp. 
Aegis;  Nebbis.]  The  term  aiaipa.  or  auripva, 
denoted  an  article  of  domestic  furniture,  which  was 
made  by  sewing  together  several  goat-skins  with 
the  hair  on.  (Schol.  in  Aristoph.  Aves,  122.)  The 
sheep-skin  (bin,  vdicos,  SupSepa.)  was  worn  not 
only  by  the  Lacedaemonian  helots,  but  frequently 
by  the  laborious  poor,  as  is  still  the  case  in  many 
parts  of  Europe.     The  lamb-skin  was  called  ap- 
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vaKLs,  and  a  dress,  supposed  to  have  had  a  sheep- 
skin sewed  to  it  below,  KaruvaKij. 

PELTA  (jreAi-Tj),  a  small  shield.  Iphicrates, 
observing  that  the  ancient  Clipeus  was  cumbrous 
and  inconvenient,  introduced  among  the  Greeks 
a  much  smaller  and  lighter  shield,  from  which 
those  who  bore  it  took  the  name  of  peltastae. 
[Exercitus,  p.  487,  b.]  It  consisted  principally 
of  a  frame  of  wood  or  wickerwork  (Xen.  Anal. 
ii.  1.  §  6),  covered  with  skin  or  leather,  without 
the  metallic  rim.  [Antyx.]  (Timaeus,  Lex. 
Plat.  s.  v.)  Light  and  small  shields  of  a  great 
variety  of  shapes  were  used  by  numerous  nations 
before  the  adoption  of  them  by  the  Greeks.  The 
round  target  or  cetra  was  a  species  of  the  Pelta, 
and  was  used  especially  by  the  people  of  Spain 
and  Mauritania.  [Cetra.]  The  Pelta  is  also 
said  to  have  been  quadrangular.  (Schol.  in  Tliucyd. 
ii.  29.)  A  light  shield  of  similar  construction  was 
part  of  the  national  armour  of  Thrace  (Thucyd. 
ii.  29;  Eurip.  Alces.  516,  Rhes.  407;  Max.  Tyr. 
Diss,  vii.)  and  of  various  parts  of  Asia,  and  was  on 
this  account  attributed  to  the  Amazons,  in  whose 
hands  it  appears  on  the  works  of  ancient  art  some- 
times elliptic,  as  in  the  bronzes  of  Siris  (woodcut, 
p.  712),  and  at  other  times  variously  sinuated  on 
the  margin,  but  most  commonly  with  a  semicir- 
cular indentation  on  one  side  (lunatis  peltis,  Virg. 
Aen.  i.  490,  xi.  663).  An  elegant  form  of  the 
pelta  is  exhibited  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  taken 
from  a  sepulchral  urn  in  the  Capitoline  Museum  at 
Rome,  and  representing  Penthesileia,  Queen  of  the 
I  Amazons,  in  the  act  of  offering  aid  to  Priam. 
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PELTASTAE.  [Exercitus,  p.  487,  b. ; 
Pelta.] 

PEN  A'TES.  See  Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Rom.  Biogr. 
and  Myth. 

PENESTAE  (irexe'orai),  probably  from  itivta- 
6m,  operari.  (Dionys.  ii.  9.)  The  Penestae  of 
Thessaly  are  generally  conceived  to  have  stood  in 
nearly  the  same  relation  to  their  Thessalian  lords 
as  the  Helots  of  Laconia  did  to  the  Dorian  Spar- 
tans, although  their  condition  seems  to  have  been 
on  the  whole  superior.  (Plat.  Leg.  vi.  p.  776.) 
They  were  the  descendants  of  the  old  Pelasgic  or 
Aeolian  inhabitants  of  Thessaly  proper,  and  the 
following  account  is  given  of  them  by  an  author 
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called  Arciiemachus,  in  his  Euboica.  (Athen.  vi. 
p.  264.)  "  The  Aeolian  Boeotians  who  did  not 
emigrate  when  their  country  Thessaly  was  con- 
quered by  the  Thessalians  (compare  Thuc.  i.  12), 
surrendered  themselves  to  the  victors  on  condition 
that  they  should  not  be  carried  out  of  the  country 
(whence,  he  adds,  they  were  formerly  called 
Meyeimu,  but  afterwards  Tleviarcu),  nor  be  put  to 
death,  but  should  cultivate  the  land  for  the  new 
owners  of  the  soil,  paying  by  way  of  rent  a  portion 
of  the  produce  of  it :  and  many  of  them  are  richer 
than  their  masters."  They  were  also  called 
AdTpeis.  It  appears  then  that  they  occupied  an 
intermediate  position  between  freemen  and  pur- 
chased slaves,  being  reduced  to  servitude  by  con- 
quest, and  resembling,  in  their  fixed  payments, 
the  'EKTriiiiptoi  of  Attica.  Moreover,  they  were 
not  subject  to  the  whole  community,  but  belonged 
to  particular  houses,  whence  also  they  were  called 
®ea{ra\oui€Tai.  They  were  very  numerous,  for 
instance,  in  the  families  of  the  Aleuadaa  and 
Scopadae.  (Theocr.  xvi.  35  ;  Miiller,  Dor.  iii.  4. 
§  6.)  We  may  add  that  amongst  the  Thessalian 
Penestae  Theopompus  includes  the  descendants  of 
the  conquered  Magnesians  and  Perrhaebians 
(Athen.  vi.  p.  265),  a  statement  which  can  only 
apply  to  a  part  of  these  nations,  as,  though  reduced 
to  dependence,  they  were  not  made  entirely  sub- 
ject.   (Herod,  viii.  132 ;  MU11. 1,  c.) 

From  a  passage  in  Demosthenes  (c.  Arist.  687, 
1)  it  appears  that  the  Penestae  sometimes  accom- 
panied their  masters  to  battle,  and  fought  on  horse- 
back, as  their  knights  or  vassals :  a  circumstance 
which  need  not  excite  surprise,  as  Thessaly  was 
so  famous  for  cavalry.  The  Penestae  of  Thessaly 
also  resembled  the  Laconian  Helots  in  another  re- 
spect ;  for  they  often  rose  up  in  arms  against  their 
lords.  (Arist  Pol.  ii.  6.)  There  were  Penestae 
amongst  the  Macedonians  also.  (Miiller,  I.  c.  ; 
Wachsmuth,  Alterthumsk.  Hellen.  vol.  i.  pp.  177, 
402,  403,  642,  2d  ed. ;  Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece, 
vol.  i.  p.  437;  Clinton,  Fast.  Hell.  Appendix,  c. 
22.)  [R.  W.] 

PENICILLUS.     [Pictuha,  No.  VI.] 

PENTACOSIOMEDIMNI.  [Census,  p. 
266,  a.] 

PENTADORON.    [Later.] 

PENTAETE'RIS  (rnvTaernpis).  [Olympia, 
p.  829,  b.] 

PENTALITHUS  (™riM9os).  [Gymna- 
sium, p.  582,  a  ;  Talus.] 

PENTASPASTON.     [Machina.] 

PENTATHLON  (irivTadhov,  quinquertium) 
was  next  to  the  pancratium  the  moBt  beautiful  of 
all  athletic  performances.  (Herod,  ix.  33  ;  Pans, 
iii.  11.  §  6.)  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
known  in  the  heroic  ages  of  Greece,  although 
Apollodorus  (ii.  4.  §  4),  according  to  the  usual 
practice  of  later  times,  describes  Perseus  as  killing 
Acrisius  in  the  pentathlon,  and  although  its  inven- 
tion was  attributed  to  Peleus.  (Schol.  ad  Pind. 
Nem.  vii.  11.)  These  accounts  are  fabulous  ;  the 
pentathlon  was  not  practised  until  the  time  when 
the  great  national  games  of  Greece  began  to  flourish. 
The  persons  engaged  in  it  were  called  pentathli 
(vtmOKat,  Herod,  ix.  75  ;  Paus.  i.  29.  §  4).  The 
pentathlon  consisted  of  five  distinct  kinds  of  games, 
viz.  leaping  (aK/xa),  tDe  foot-race  (8p<S/u>s),  the 
throwing  of  the  discus  (Sicrxos),  the  throwing  of  the 
spear  (fflyvwos  or  aKoVrioy),  and  wrestling  (irdAri) 
(Schol.  ad  Plat.  Amat.  p.  135  ;   Simonides    in 
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Anthol.  Palat.  vol.  ii.  p.  626,  ed.  Jacobs),  which 
were  all  performed  in  one  day  and  in  a  certain 
order,  one  after  the  other,  by  the  same  athletae. 
(Schol.  ad  Soph.  El.  691  ;  Paus.  iii.  1 1.  §  6.)  The 
pentathlon  was  introduced  in  the  Olympic  games 
in  01.  18,  and  we  may  presume  that  soon  after  this 
it  was  also  introduced  at  the  other  national  games, 
as  well  as  at  some  of  the  less  important  festivals, 
such  as  the  Erotidia  in  Thespiae.  (Bockh,  Corp. 
Inscript.  n.  1 590.) 

The  order  in  which  the  different  games  of  the 
pentathlon  followed  one  another  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  much  discussion  in  modern  times.  The  most 
probable  opinion,  however,  is  Bockh's  (Comment. 
ad  Pind.  Nem.  vii.  71,  &c.),  which  has  been  adopted 
by  Dissen,  Krause,  and  others,  although  G.  Her- 
mann has  combated  it  in  a  little  work  called  De 
Sogenis  Aeginetae  victoria  quinquert.  Lipsiae  1822. 
The  order  adopted  by  Bockh  is  as  follows :  — 
1.  The  a\fia.  This  was  the  most  prominent  part 
of  the  pentathlon,  and  was  sometimes  used  to  de- 
signate the  whole  game.  It  was  accompanied  by 
flute-music.  (Paus.  v.  7.  §  4,  v.  17.  §  4.)  Other 
writers,  as  Pausanias  himself  (vi.  14.  §  5)  and 
Plutarch  (De  Mus.  c.  26)  speak  as  if  the  whole 
pentathlon  had  been  accompanied  by  the  flute,  but 
in  these  passages  the  whole  game  seems  to  be  men- 
tioned instead  of  that  particular  one  which  formed 
the  chief  part  of  it,  2.  The  foot-race.  3.  The 
discus.  4.  The  throwing  of  the  spear.  5.  Wrest- 
ling. In  later  times,  probably  after  01.  77,  the 
foot-race  may  have  been  the  fourth  game  instead  of 
the  second,  so  that  the  three  games  which  gave  to 
the  pentathlon  its  peculiar  character,  viz.  leaping, 
discus,  and  the  spear,  preceded  the  foot-race  and 
wrestling,  and  thus  formed  the  so-called  rptayfids. 
The  foot-race  of  the  pentathlon  was  probably  the 
simple  stadion  or  the  diaulos,  and  not  a  race  in 
armour  as  has  been  supposed  by  some  ;  for  the 
statues  of  the  victors  in  the  pentathlon  are  never 
seen  with  a  shield  but  only  with  the  halteres,  be- 
sides which  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  race 
in  armour  was  not  introduced  at  Olympia  until 
01.  65  (Paus.  v.  8.  §  3),  while  the  pentathlon  had 
been  performed  long  before  that  time.  It  is  more- 
over highly  improbable  that  even  after  01.  65  the 
race  in  armour  should  have  formed  a  part  of  the 
pentathlon.  In  01.  38  the  pentathlon  for  boys  was 
introduced  at  Olympia,  but  it  was  only  exhibited 
this  one  time  and  afterwards  abolished.  (Paus. 
v.  9.  §  1.) 

In  leaping,  racing,  and  in  throwing  the  discus 
or  spear,  it  was  easy  enough  to  decide  who  won 
the  victory,  even  if  several  athletae  took  part  in  it 
and  contended  for  the  prize  simultaneously.  In 
wrestling,  however,  no  more  than  two  persons 
could  be  engaged  together  at  a  time,  and  it  is  not 
clear  how  the  victory  was  decided,  if  there  were 
several  pairs  of  wrestlers.  The  arrangement  pro. 
bably  was,  that  if  a  man  had  conquered  his  an- 
tagonist, he  might  begin  a  fresh  contest  with  a 
second,  third,  &c,  and  he  who  thus  conquered  the 
greatest  number  of  adversaries  was  the  victor.  It 
is  difficult  to  conceive  in  what  manner  the  prize 
was  awarded  to  the  victor  in  the  whole  pentathlon ; 
for  an  athlete  might  be  conquered  in  one  or  two 
games  and  be  victorious  in  the  others,  whereas  it 
can  have  occurred  but  seldom  that  one  and  the 
same  man  gained  the  victory  in  all  the  five.  Who 
of  the  pentathli  then  was  the  victor?  Modern 
writers  have  said  that  the  prize  was  either  awarded 
3  L  2 
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to  Mm  who  had  been  victorious  in  all  the  five  games, 
or  to  the  person  who  had  conquered  his  antagonist 
hi  at  least  three  of  the  games  ;  but  nothing  can  be 
determined  on  this  point  with  any  certainty.  That 
the  decision  as  to  who  was  to  be  rewarded  was 
considered  difficult  by  the  Greeks  themselves,  seems 
to  be  implied  by  the  fact  that  at  Olympia  there 
were  three  hellanodicae  for  the  pentathlon  alone. 
(Pans.  v.  9.  §  5.) 

As  regards  the  rpioryiiAs  mentioned  above,  several 
statements  of  ancient  writers  suggest,  that  the 
whole  of  the  pentathlon  was  not  always  performed 
regularly  and  from  beginning  to  end  ;  and  the 
words  by  which  they  designate  the  abridged  game, 
rpiayp.6s,  anroTpiti^iy,  and  rpial  nepiGivai,  lead  us 
to  suppose  that  the  abridged  contest  only  consisted 
of  three  games,  and  most  probably  of  those  three 
which  gave  to  the  pentathlon  its  peculiar  character, 
viz.  leaping  and  throwing  the  discus  and  the  spear. 
(Dion  Chrysost.  A107.  i.  p.  279,  ed.  Reiske  ;  Schol. 
ad  Aristii.  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  p.  409,  Bekker  ;  Muller, 
Ancient  Art  and  its  Rem.  §  423.  3.)  The  reason 
for  abridging  the  pentathlon  in  this  manner  may 
have  been  the  wish  to  save  time,  or  the  circum- 
stance that  athletae  who  had  been  conquered  in 
the  first  three  games  were  frequently  discouraged, 
and  declined  continuing  the  contest.  When  the 
triagmos  was  introduced  at  Olympia  is  not  men- 
tioned any  where,  but  Krause  infers  with  great 
probability  from  Pausanias  (v.  9.  §  3)  that  it  was 
in  01.  77. 

The  pentathlon  required  and  developed  very 
great  elasticity  of  all  parts  of  the  body,  whence  it 
was  principally  performed  by  young  men  (Schol. 
ad  Plat.  Amat.  p.  135,  d,  &c.)  ;  and  it  is  probably 
owing  to  the  fact,  that  this  game  gave  to  all  parts 
of  the  body  their  harmonious  development,  that 
Aristotle  (Rhet.  i.  5)  calls  the  pentathli  the  most 
handsome  of  all  athletae.  The  pentathlon  was  for 
the  same  reason  also  regarded  as  very  beneficial  in 
a  medical  point  of  view,  and  the  Elean  Hysmon, 
who  had  from  his  childhood  suffered  from  rheuma- 
tism, waB  cured  by  practising  the  pentathlon,  and 
became  one  of  the  most  distinguished  athletae. 
(Paus.  vi.  3.  §  4.)  (Compare  G.  Fr.  Philipp,  De 
Pentathh  sire  Quinquertio  Commentatio,  Berlin, 
1827;  Krause,  Gymnastik  und  Agonistik  der  Hel- 
lenen,  pp.  476—497.)  [L.  S.] 

PENTECO'NTERUS  (irevTTjKdVTopos).  [Na- 
VIS,  p.  784,  a.] 

PENTECOSTE  (iremjKoo-T^),  a  duty  of  two 
per  cent,  levied  upon  all  exports  and  imports  at 
Athens.  (Harpocr.  s.  v.  neynjKooT^.)  Thus,  it 
was  levied  on  corn  (Demosth.  c.  Neaer.  1353)  ; 
which,  however,  could  only  be  imported,  export- 
ation being  prohibited  by  law  (Demosth.  c.  Lacr. 
941) ;  and  also  on  woollen  cloth,  and  other  manu- 
factured goods.  (Demosth.  c.  Mid.  558.)  On  im- 
ports the  duty  was  payable  on  the  unloading 
(Demosth.  c.  Lacr.  932) ;  on  exports,  probably, 
when  they  were  put  on  board.  The  money  was 
collected  by  persons  called  irevTTiKoo,ro\6yoi,  who 
kept  a  book  in  which  they  entered  all  customs  re- 
ceived. Demosthenes  refers  to  their  entry  (airo- 
ypcupfy,  to  prove  that  a  ship  was  not  laden  with 
more  than  a  certain  quantity  of  goods,  (p.  Phorm. 
909.)  The  merchant  who  paid  the  duty  was 
said  irevTTjKoj'TeveaBai.  All  the  customs  appear 
t»  have  been  let  to  farm,  and  probably  from  year 
to  year.  They  were  let  to  the  highest  bidders  by 
the  ten  TraXqTal,  acting  under  the  authority  of  the 
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senate.  The  farmers  were  called  reXSvoi,  and  were 
said  iveurBou  tV  irevi-jj/nxrWiy.  They  might  either 
collect  the  duty  themselves,  or  employ  others  for 
that  purpose.  Several  persons  often  joined  together 
in  the  speculation,  in  which  case  the  principal,  in 
whose  name  the  bidding  took  place,  and  who  was 
responsible  to  the  state,  was  called  apx&wis  or 
Te\avdpx>is.  Sureties  were  usually  required. 
(Demosth.  c.  Timocr.  713  ;  Andoc.  de  Myst.  17,  ed. 
Steph.)  Whether  the  customs  on  different  articles 
of  merchandise  were  farmed  altogether,  or  sepa- 
rately, does  not  appear.  The  corn-duty  at  least 
was  kept  distinct  (Demosth.  c.  Neaer.  1353):  and 
this  was  the  case  with  another  tax.  (Aesch.  e. 
Timarch.  16.)  With  respect  to  the  amount  of  the 
revenue  derived  from  this  source,  the  reader  may 
consult  Bbckh  (Puil.  Earn,  of  Athens,  p.  315,  &c, 
2d  ed.).  The  irtvTiiKoaTi]  has  been  thought  by 
some  to  be  the  same  with  the  2\\tp.4viov,  men- 
tioned by  Pollux  (viii.  132,  ix.  30),  but  this  was 
more  probably  a  duty  paid  for  the  use  of  the  har- 
bour, whether  goods  were  unladen  or  not ;  and  was 
perhaps  the  same  as  the  Ikbtoitt^,  mentioned  by 
Xenophon  (de  Rep.  Ath.  i.  17)  as  being  paid  by 
foreign  ships  entering  the  Peiraeeus,  and  alluded  to 
by  Aristophanes.  (Vesp.  658.)  Bbckh's  conjec- 
ture, that,  besides  a  personal  harbour  due,  a  duty 
was  levied  of  one  per  cent,  on  all  the  goods  on 
board,  appears  less  probable  ;  for  it  would  be  un- 
reasonable to  exact  a  customs  duty  on  goods  not 
landed  ;  and,  if  they  were  to  be  landed,  why 
should  the  7revT7|Ko<rHj  be  required  in  addition  to 
the  eraToor^.  [C.  R.  K.] 

PENTECOSTYS  (TrevTr\Koo-ris).  [Exkrci- 
tus,  p.  483,  a.] 

PEPLUM  (ireVAos^,  a  shawl,  differing  from 
the  Chlamys  in  being  much  larger,  and  from  the 
Pallium  in  being  finer  and  thinner  and  also  con- 
siderably larger.  It  was  sometimes  used  as  a 
cover  to  protect  valuable  articles  of  furniture  (Horn. 
//.  v.  194)  or  to  adorn  a  throne  (Od.  vii.  96),  but 
most  commonly  as  a  part  of  the  dress  of  females 
(Horn.  77.  v.  315,  734,  735,  viii.  384,  Od.  xv,  123 
—128,  cav6s,  n.  xiv.  178  j  Eurip.  Hec.  1013, 
Med.  791  ;  Theocrit.  i.  33)  ;  although  instances 
occur,  even  among  the  Greeks,  in  which  it  is  worn 
by  the  other  sex,  unless  we  suppose  the  term  to  he 
in  these  instances  improperly  put  for  (papos.  (Eurip. 
Ion,  1033  ;  Theocrit.  vii.  17.)  In  Persia  and 
other  Eastern  countries  the  shawl  was  no  doubt 
worn  anciently,  as  it  is  at  the  present  day,  by 
both  sexes.  (Aeschyl.  Pers.  204, 474, 1030, 1061.) 
Also  in  Bacchanalian  processions  it  was  worn  by 
men  both  in  allusion  to  Oriental  habits,  and  because 
they  then  avowedly  assumed  the  dress  of  females. 
(Eurip.  Bacch.  783— 791 .)  Women  of  high  rank 
wore  their  shawls  so  long  as  to  trail  upon  the  ground. 
(TpadSas  eKKecnr^irKovs,  Horn.  II.  vi.  442 ;  'EA&tj 
Tavimtirhos,  Od.  iv.  305.)  Like  all  other  pieces 
of  cloth  used  for  the  Amictus,  it  was  often 
fastened  by  means  of  a  brooch  [Fibula]  (Soph. 
Track.  920  ;  Callim.  Lav.  Pall.  70  ;  Apollon. 
Rhod.  iii.  833),  and  was  thus  displayed  upon  the 
statues  of  female  divinities,  such  as  Diana  (Brunck, 
Anal.  iii.  206)  and  the  goddess  Rome.  (Sidon. 
Apollin.  Carm.  v.  18.)  It  was,  however,  fre- 
quently worn  without  a  brooch  in  the  manner 
represented  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  which  is 
copied  from  one  of  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton's  vases 
(vol.  iii.  pi.  58).  Each  of  the  females  in  this  group 
wears  a  shift  falling  down  to  her  feet  [Tunica], 
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and  over  it  an  ample  shawl,  which  she  passes  en- 
tirely round  her  body  and  then  throws  the  loose 
extremity  of  it  over  her  left  shoulder  and  behind 
her  back,  as  is  distinctly  seen  in  the  sitting  figure. 
The  shawl  was  also  often  worn  so  as  to  cover  the 
head  while  it  enveloped  the  body,  and  more  espe- 
cially on  occasion  of  a  funeral  (see  woodcuts,  p. 
557),  or  of  a  marriage,  when  a  very  splendid  shawl 
(ttoo-tiSs,  1  Maccal.  i.  27)  was  worn  by  the  bride. 
The  following  woodcut  (from  Bartoli,  Admir.  Pom. 
Ant.  pi.  57)  may  be  supposed  to  represent  the  mo- 
ment when  the  bride,  so  veiled,  is  delivered  to  her 
husband  at  the  door  of  the  nuptial  chamber.  He 
wears  the  Pallium  only  ;  she  has  a  long  shift  be- 
neath her  shawl,  and  is  supported  by  the  pronuba. 


Thus  veiled  the  poets  represented  Aurora  and 
Night,  but  with  this  difference,  that  the  one  arose 
expanding  a  shawl  dyed  with  saffron  (nrpoKoVeirAos 
"Has,  Horn.  II.  viii.  1,  xxiii.  227),  whereas  a  black 
one  enveloped  the  other  (fie\d/jLtreir\os  Ni/|,  Eurip. 
Ion,  1150). 

Of  all  the  productions  of  the  loom  shawls  were 
those  on  which  the  greatest  skill  and  labour  were 
bestowed.  So  various  and  tasteful  were  the  sub- 
jects which  they  represented,  that  poets  delighted 
to  describe  them.     The  art  of  weaving  them  was 
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entirely  Oriental  ($apSdpuv  itpaffnara,  Eurip,  Ion, 
1 159)  ;  those  of  the  most  splendid  dyes  and  curious 
workmanship  were  imported  from  Tyre  and  Sid'on 
(Horn.  II.  vi.  289 — 294) :  a  whole  book  was  written 
by  Polemo  "  Concerning  the  Shawls  at  Carthage.''* 
(Athen.  xii.  p.  541.)  Hence  "  Shawls  "  (irerAoi, 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vi.  1.  p.  736,  ed.  Potter)  was 
one  of  the  titles  of  works  of  an  imaginative  or 
descriptive  character,  and  was  adopted  to  intimate 
the  variety  of  their  subjects  and  the  beautiful  mode 
of  displaying  them.  A  book,  intended  to  depict 
some  of  the  characters  in  the  Iliad,  and  denomi- 
nated "The  Shawl,"  was  ascribed  to  Aristotle. 
(Eustath.  in  11.  ii.  557.)  Varro  also  wrote  a  Pepla 
graphy  (ireir\oypa<p'ia,  Cic.  ad  Att.  xvi.  11.)  A 
a  specimen  of  the  subjects  delineated  a  shawl  may 
be  mentioned,  which  exhibited  the  frame  of  the 
world.  (Mart.  Capella,  L.  vi.  in  Mattaire's  Cor- 
pus Poetarum,  vol.  ii.  p.  1.446.)  Euripides  describes 
one  which  represented  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars, 
and  which,  with  various  others  containing  hunting- 
pieces  and  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  belonged  to 
the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and  was  used  to 
form  a  magnificent  tent  for  the  purpose  of  an  enter- 
tainment (Ion,  1141 — 1162)  ;  for  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  stores  of  shawls  were  not  only  kept  by 
wealthy  individuals  (Horn.  Od.  xv.  104 — 108), 
but  often  constituted  a  very  important  part  of  the 
treasures  of  a  temple  (Eurip.  Ion,  329, 330),  having 
been  presented  to  the  divinity  on  numerous  occa- 
sions by  suppliants  and  devotees.  (Horn.  II.  vi.271 
—304  ;  Virg.  Aen.  i.  480,  dr.  21—35.)  [Com- 
pare Donaria  ;  Panathenaea  ;  Pastopho- 
rds.]  [J.  Y.] 

PER  CONDICTIO'NEM.  This  Legis  Actio, 
says  Gaius,  was  so  called  because  the  plaintiff  gave 
notice  to  the  defendant  to  •  be  present  on  the 
thirtieth  day  after  the  notice  in  order  that  a  judex 
might  be  appointed.  (Comp.  Gell.  x.  24.)  It  was 
an  actio  in  personam  and  applicable  to  those  cases 
in  which  the  plaintiff  required  the  defendant  to 
give  something  (qua  intendit  dari  oportere).  This 
Legis  Actio  was  introduced  by  a  Lex  Silia  in  the 
case  of  a  fixed  sum  of  money  (certa  pecunia),  and 
by  a  Lex  Calpurnia  in  the  case  of  any  definite 
thing.  Gaius  observes  that  it  does  not  appear  why 
this  form  of  action  was  needed,  for  in  a  case  of 
"  dari  oportere  "  there  was  the  Sacramentum,  and 
the  Per  Judicis  postulationem.  The  name  Con- 
ditio was  applied  to  actiones  in  personam,  after 
the  legis  actiones  fell  into  disuse,  though  impro- 
perly, for  the  notice  (denuntiatio)  whence  the  legis 
actio  took  its  name  was  discontinued.  (Gaius,  iv. 
18,  &c)  [G.L.] 

PER  JUDICIS  POSTULATIO'NEM  was 
one  of  the  Legis  Actiones.  The  passage  in  Gaius 
is  wanting  in  which  this  form  of  action  is  described. 
There  are  some  remarks  on  this  Actio  by  Puchta. 
Inst.  ii.  §  154,  162.  [G.L.] 

PER  MANUS  INJECTIO'NEM,  [Manus 
Injectio.] 

PER  PI'GNORIS  CAPIO'NEM  or  CAP- 
TIO'NEM.  This  was  one  of  the  Legis  Actiones 
or  old  Forms  of  procedure,  which  in  some  cases 
was  founded  on  custom  (mos),  in  others  on  enact- 
ments (lex).  It  was  founded  on  military  usage  in 
the  following  cases.  A  soldier  might  seize  as  a 
pledge  (pignus  capere)  anything  belonging  to  the 
person  who  had  to  furnish  the  aes  militare,  in  case 
he  did  not  make  the  proper  payments  ;  he  might 
also  make  a  seizure  in  respect  of  the  money  due 
3i  3 
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to  him  for  the  purchase  of  a  horse  (aes  equestre), 
and  also  in  respect  of  the  allowance  for  the  food  of 
his  horse  (aes  hordearium),  upon  what  belonged  to 
the  person  whose  duty  it  was  to  make  the  pay- 
ment. Originally,  such  payments  were  fixed  upon 
particular  persons,  and  not  made  out  of  the  Aera- 
rinm  (Liv.  i.  43  ;  Gaius,  iv.  27).  The  Law  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  allowed  a  pignoris  capio  in  respect 
of  pay  due  for  the  hire  of  a  beast,  when  the  hire 
money  was  intended  for  a  sacrifice.  By  a  special 
law  (the  name  is  not  legible  in  the  MS.  of  Gaius) 
the  publicani  had  the  right  pignoris  capionis  in  re- 
spect of  vectigalia  publica  which  were  due  by  any 
lex.  The  thing  was  seized  (pignus  capiebatur) 
with  certain  formal  words,  and  for  this  reason  it 
was  by  some  considered  to  be  a  legis  actio.  Others 
did  not  allow  it  to  be  a  legis  actio,  because  the 
proceeding  was  extra  jus,  that  is,  not  before  the 
Praetor,  and  generally  also  in  the  absence  of  the 
person  whose  property  was  seized.  The  pignus 
could  also  be  seized  on  a  dies  nefastus,  or  one  on 
which  a  legis  actio  was  not  permitted. 

It  appears  from  a  passage  of  Gaius,  in  which  he 
speaks  of  the  legal  fiction  that  was  afterwards  in- 
troduced into  the  Formula  by  which  the  publicani 
recovered  the  vectigalia,  that  the  thing  seized  was 
only  taken  as  a  security  and  was  redeemed  by 
payment  of  the  sum  of  money  in  respect  of  which 
it  was  seized.  In  case  of  non-payment,  there  must 
however  have  been  a  power  of  sale,  and  accordingly 
this  pignoris  capio  resembled  in  all  respects  a 
pignus  proper,  except  as  to  the  want  of  consent  on 
the  part  of  the  person  whose  property  was  seized. 
It  does  not  appear  whether  this  legis  actio  was  the 
origin  of  the  law  of  pledge,  as  subsequently  de- 
veloped ;  but  it  seems  not  improbable.  (Gaius,  iv. 
26,  &c.  ;  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  11  ;  Pignoris  capio,  Gell. 
vii.  10.)  [G.L.] 

PERA,  dim.  PE'RULA  (irijpet),  a  wallet,  made 
of  leather,  worn  suspended  at  the  side  by  rustics 
and  by  travellers  to  carry  their  provisions  (Mart, 
xiv.  81)  and  adopted  in  imitation  of  them  by  the 
Cynic  philosophers.  V^Mog-  Laert.  vi.  1 3  ;  Brunck, 
Anal.  i.  223,  ii.  22,  28  ;  Auson.  Epig.  53.)     The 
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preceding  woodcut  is  the  representation  of  a  goat- 
herd with  his  staff  and  wallet  from  the  column  of 
Theodosius,  formerly  at  Constantinople.  (Menes- 
trier,  Description  de  la  Col.  Hist.  Par.  1702.  pi. 
16.)  [J.  Y.] 

PERDUE'LLIO.  [Majestas,  p.  725.] 
PERDUELLIO'NIS  DUU'MVIRI  were  two 
officers  or  judges  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  try- 
ing persons  who  were  accused  of  the  crime  of 
perduellio.  Niebuhr  believes  that  they  were  the 
same  as  the  quaestores  parricidii,  and  Walter  (Gesch. 
des  Rom.  Rechts,  p.  24.  note  19)  agrees  with  him, 
though  in  a  later  part  of  his  work  (p.  855.  note 
20)  he  admits  that  they  were  distinct.  It  ap- 
pears from  a  comparison  of  the  following  passages, 
—  Liv.  i.  26  ;  Dig.  i.  tit.  2.  s.  2.  §  23  ;  Fest.  s.  o. 
Parici  and  Sororium, — either  that  some  of  the 
ancient  writers  confound  the  duumviri  perduel- 
lionis  and  the  quaestores  parricidii,  or  that,  at 
least  during  the  kingly  period,  they  were  the 
same  persons  ;  for  in  giving  an  account  of  the 
same  occurrence,  some  writers  call  the  judges 
quaestores  parricidii,  while  others  call  them  duum- 
viri perduellionis.  After  the  establishment  of  the 
republic,  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
they  were  two  distinct  offices,  for  the  quaestores 
were  appointed  regularly  every  year,  whereas  the 
duumviri  were  appointed  very  rarely  and  only 
in  cases  of  emergency,  as  had  been  the  case  during 
the  kingly  period.  (Liv.  ii.  41,  vi.  20  ;  Dion  Cass. 
xxxvii.  27.)  Livy  (i.  26)  represents  the  duumviri 
perduellionis  as  being  appointed  by  the  kings,  but 
from  Junius  Grace hanus  (Dig.  1.  tit.  13.  s.  1  ;  com- 
pare Tacit.  Annal.  xi.  22)  it  appears  that  they 
were  proposed  by  the  king  and  appointed  by  the 
populus  (reges  populi  svffragio  creabant).  During 
the  early  part  of  the  republic  they  were  appointed 
by  the  comitia  curiata,  and  afterwards  by  the 
comitia  centuriata,  on  the  proposal  of  the  consuls. 
(Dig.  1.  tit  2.  s.  2.  §  23  ;  Cic.  pro  Rabir.  4,  &c.) 
In  the  case  of  Rabirius  (b.  c.  63),  however,  this 
custom  was  .violated,  as  the  duumviri  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  praetor  instead  of  by  the  comitia 
centuriata.  (Dion  Cass.  1.  c. ;  Cic.  1.  c.  ;  Suet.  Cms. 
12.)  In  the  time  of  the  emperors  no  duumviri 
perduellionis  were  ever  appointed. 

The  punishment  for  those  who  were  found  guilty 
of  perduellio  was  death  ;  they  were  either  hanged 
on  the  arbor  infelix  or  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian 
rock.  But  when  the  duumviri  found  a  person 
guilty,  he  might  appeal  to  the  people  (in  early  times 
the  populus,  afterwards  the  comitia  centuriata),  as 
was  done  in  the  first  case  which  is  on  record  (Liv. 
i.  26),  and  in  the  last,  which  is  that  of  Rabirius^ 
whom  Cicero  defended  before  the  people  in  an 
oration  still  extant.  Marcus  Horatius  who  had 
slain  his  sister,  was  acquitted,  but  was  neverthe- 
less obliged  to  undergo  some  symbolical  punish- 
ment, as  he  had  to  pass  under  a  yoke  with  hi« 
head  covered.  The  house  of  those  who  were  exe- 
cuted for  perduellio,  was  razed  to  the  ground,  and 
their  relatives  were  not  allowed  to  mourn  for  them. 
(Dig.  3.  tit.  2.  s.  11.  §  3  ;  comp.  Becker,  Handbuck 
der  Rom.  Alterth.  ii.  2.  p.  329,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

PEREGRI'NUS.  [Civitas  (Roman.)] 
PE'RGULA,  appears  to  have  been  a  kind  of 
booth  or  small  house,  which  afforded  scarcely  any 
protection  except  by  its  roof,  so  that  those  who 
passed  by  could  easily  look  into  it.  It  served 
both  as  a  workshop  (Dig.  5.  tit.  1.  s.  19)  and  a 
stall  where  things  were  exhibited  for  sale.    Wf 
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find,  for  instance,  that  painters  exhibited  their 
works  in  a  pergula  that  they  might  be  seen  by 
those  who  passed  by  (Lucil.  op.  Lactant.  i.  22), 
and  Apelles  is  said  to  have  concealed  himself  in 
his  pergula  behind  his  pictures  that  he  might  over- 
hear the  remarks  of  those  who  looked  at  them. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  xxxv.  36.  §  12.)  Such  places  were 
occupied  by  persons,  who,  either  by  working  or 
sitting  in  them,  wished  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  public.  (Salmas.  ad  Script.  Hist.  Aug.  pp.  458, 
459.)  Hence  we  find  them  inhabited  by  poor 
philosophers  and  grammarians  who  gave  instruction 
and  wished  to  attract  notice  in  order  to  obtain 
pupils.  (Suet.  Aug.  94,  de  Illustr.  Grammat.  18  ; 
Flav.  Vopisc.  Saturnin.  10  ;  Juyen.  xi.  137.) 

It  should  be  observed  that  scholars  do  not  agree 
as  to  the  real  meaning  of  pergula :  Scaliger  (ad 
Plant.  Pseud,  i  2.  79)  describes  it  as  a  part  of  a 
house  built  out  into  the  street,  as  in  some  old 
houses  of  modern  times  ;  Ernesti  (ad  Suet.  Aug. 
94)  thinks  that  a  pergula  is  a  little  room  in  the 
upper  part  of  a  house  which  was  occasionally  used 
by  poor  philosophers  as  an  observatory.  But  neither 
of  these  two  definitions  is  so  applicable  to  all  the 
passages  in  which  the  word  occurs  as  that  which 
we  have  proposed.  [L.  S.] 

PERIACTOS  (ireplatcTos)t  a  theatrical  machine, 
consisting  of  three  scenes,  placed  in  the  form  of  a 
triangle  (or  rather,  triangular  prism)  on  a  revolving 
platform,  so  that,  by  simply  turning  the  machine, 
the  scene  could  be  changed.  It  was  chiefly  used 
when  a  god  was  to  be  introduced  with  the  accom- 
paniment of  thunder.  The  name  was  also  applied 
to  the  space  which  was  provided  for  the  machine 
in  the  erection  of  the  theatre.  (Vitruv.  v.  7 ; 
Pollux,  iv.  126.)  [P.S.] 

PERIDEIPNON  (Tn-pLSenrvov).  [Funus, 
p.  557,  b.] 

PERIDRO'MIDES.     [Xystus.] 

PERIOECI  (irepfoiKoi).  This  word  properly 
denotes  the  inhabitants  of  a  district  lying  around 
some  particular  locality,  but  is  generally  used  to 
describe  a  dependent  population,  living  without 
the  walls  or  in  the  country  provinces  of  a  domin- 
ant city,  and  although  personally  free,  deprived  of 
the  enjoyment  of  citizenship,  and  the  political 
rights  conferred  by  it.  The  words  uvvoikoi  and 
fieroiKot  have  an  analogous  meaning. 

A  political  condition  such  as  that  of  the  Perioeci 
of  Greece,  and  like  the  vassalage  of  the  Germanic 
nations,  could  hardly  have  originated  in  anything 
else  than  foreign  conquest,  and  the  Perioeci  of 
Laconia  furnish  a  striking  illustration  of  this. 
Their  origin  dates  from  the  Dorian  conquest  of  the 
Peloponnesus,  when  the  old  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  the  Achaians,  submitted  to  their  con- 
querors on  certain  conditions,  by  which,  according 
to  'Ephorus  (Strab.  viii.  p.  364),  they  were  left 
in  possession  of  their  private  rights  of  citizenship 
(iiroTifiia),  such  as  the  right  of  intermarriage  with 
the  Dorians,  and  also  of  their  political  franchise. 
They  suffered  indeed  a  partial  deprivation  of  their 
lands,  and  were  obliged  to  submit  to  a  king  of 
foreign  race,  but  still  they  remained  equal  in 
law  to  their  conquerors,  and  were  eligible  to 
all  offices  of  state  except  the  sovereignity.  3Io-6~ 
vouoi  fierexovres  KaX  iroKtrelas  Kal  &pxei<»v. 
(Arnold.  Thucyd.  vol.  i.  p.  641.)  But  this  state 
of  things  did  not  last  long  :  in  the  next  generation 
after  the  conquest,  either  from  the  lust  of  increased 
dominion  on  the  part  of  the  Dorians*  or  from  an 
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unsuccessful   attempt  by  the  Achaians  to   regain 
their  independence,  the  relation  between  the  two 
parties  was  changed.     The  Achaians  were  reduced 
from  citizens  to  vassals  ;  they  were  made  tributary 
to  Sparta  (owTeAets),  and  their  lands  were  sub- 
jected to  a  tax,  perhaps  not  so  much  for  the  sake 
of  revenue  as  in  token  of  their  dependence  (Ephor. 
I.  c.)  ;  they  lost   their  rights  of  citizenship  (itro- 
TifAia),  such  as  that  of  intermarriage  with  the  Do- 
rians, the  right  of  voting  in  the  general  assembly, 
and   their  eligibility  to    important  offices  in   the 
state,  such  as  that  of  a  senator,  &c.     It  does  not, 
however,  appear  that  the  Perioeci  (especially  in  the 
Historic  times)  were  generally  an  oppressed  peo- 
ple, though  kept  in  a  state  of  political  inferiority 
to  their  conquerors.      On  the  contrary,  the  most 
distinguished  amongst  them  were  admitted  to  offices 
of  trust  (Thucyd.  viii.  61),  and  sometimes  invested 
with  naval  command  (Id.  viii.  22),  but  probably 
only  because  they  were  better  suited  for  it  than  the 
Spartans  themselves,  who  did  not  set  a  high  value  on 
good  sailorship.    Moreover,  the  Perioeci  sometimes 
served  as  heavy-armed  soldiers  or  troops  of  the  line  : 
at  the  battle  of  Plataeae,  for  instance,  they  supplied 
10,000  men,  5000  hoplites  and  5000  light-armed 
(Herod,  ix.  61),  a  circumstance  which  seems  to 
imply  a  difference  of  rank  connected  with  a  dif- 
ference of  occupation  amongst  the  Perioeci  them- 
selves.    Again,  at  Sphacteria  292  prisoners  were 
taken,  of  whom  120  were  Spartans  and  the  rest 
irepioiKoi.     (Miiller,  iii.  2.  §  3.)     We  also  read  of 
KdkoL  Koyadot,  "  or  accomplished  and  well-born  " 
gentlemen,    amongst     the    Perioeci     serving    as 
volunteers  in  the  Spartan  service.     (Xen.  Hell.  v. 
3.  §  9.)     But  still  it  is  not  to  be  expected,  it  is 
not  natural,  that  men  competent  to  the  discharge 
of   high    functions   in   a   state,   and    bearing  its 
burdens,  should  patiently  submit  to  an  exclusion 
from  all  political  rights.  Accordingly  we  find,  that 
on  the  rising  of  the  Helots  in  b.  c.  464,  some  of 
the  Perioeci  joined  them.  (Thucyd.  i.  1 01.)  When 
the    Thebans    invaded    Laconia  (b.  c.  369),    the 
Perioeci  were  ready  to  help  them.    (Xen.  Hell.  vi. 
5.  §  25.)      In  connection  with  the  insurrection  of 
Cinadon  we  are  told  that  the  Perioeci  were  most 
bitter  against  the  ruling  Spartans.    (Id.  iii.  3.  §  6.) 
From  these  and  other  facts  (Clin.  F.  H.  Append, 
xxii.)  it  appears  that  the  Perioeci  of  Laconia,  if 
not  an  oppressed,  were  sometimes  a  disaffected  and 
discontented  class  ;  though  in  cases  of  strong  ex- 
citement, or  of  general    danger    to  the  whole  of 
Greece,  they  identified  themselves  with  their  con- 
querors.   The  very  relation  indeed  which  subsisted 
between  them  was  sufficient  to  produce  in  Sparta  a 
jealousy  of  her  subjects,  with  corresponding  feelings 
on  their  part.    Nor  can  we  suppose  that  the  Dorians 
would  willingly  permit  the   Perioeci   to   acquire 
strength  and  opulence,  or  even  to  settle  in  large 
towns.  (Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  307.)  In 
fact  it  is  stated  by  Isocrates  (Panath.  p.  307),  that 
the  Dorians  intentionally  weakened  the  Achaians 
by  dispersing  them  over  a  great  number  of  hamlets, 
which  they  called  ttSKzis,  though  they  were  less 
powerful  than  the  countiy  parishes  of  Attica,  and 
were  situated  in   the  most  unproductive  parts  of 
Laconia,  the  best  land  of  which  was  reserved  for  the 
Spartans.     It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  under- 
stand the  orator  as  speaking  of  a  uniform  practice  ; 
and  another  of  his  statements,  to  the  effect  that  the 
Ephori   could   put   any  of  the  Perioeci  to  death 
.  (p.  271)  without  trial,  is  either  a  perversion  of  the 
3U 
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truth,  or  arose  from  his  confounding  the  Perioeci 
with  the  Helots. 

Still  the  grievances  of  the  Perioeci  were  not 
after  all  intolerable,  nor  do  they  seem  to  have  been 
treated  with  wantonness  or  insolence.  The  distance 
at  which  many  of  them  lived  from  Sparta,  must  have 
rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to  share  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  state,  or  to  attend  the  public 
assemblies  ;  a  circumstance  which  must  in  some 
measure  have  blunted  their  sense  of  their  political 
inferiority.  Nor  were  they  subjected  to  the  re- 
straints and  severe  discipline  which  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  their  political  supremacy  imposed 
upon  the  Spartans,  making  them  more  like  an 
"  army  of  occupation  in  a  conquered  country,"  or  a 
"beleagured  garrison,"  than  a  society  of  men 
united  for  civil  government  and  mutual  advantage. 
By  way  of  compensation,  too,  the  Perioeci  enjoyed 
many  advantages  (though  not  considered  as  privi- 
leges) which  the  Spartans  did  not.  The  trade  and 
manufactures  of  the  country  were  exclusively  in 
their  hands,  and  carried  on  by  them  with  the  more 
facility  and  profit  as  they  occupied  maritime  towns. 
The  cultivation  of  the  arts  also,  as  well  in  the 
higher  as  in  the  lower  departments,  was  confined 
to  the  Perioeci,  the  Spartans  considering  it  beneath 
themselves  ;  and  many  distinguished  artists,  such 
as  embossers  and  brass-founders,  were  found  in  the 
Laconian  schools,  all  of  whom  were  probably 
Perioeci.  (Miiller,  Dor.  iii.  2.  §  3.)  Nor  is  there 
wanting  other  evidence,  though  not  altogether  free 
from  doubts,  to  show  that  the  Spartan  provincials 
were  not  in  the  least  checked  or  shackled  in  the 
development  of  their  intellectual  powers.  (Thirl- 
wall  and  Miiller,  11.  cc.)  Moreover,  it  seems  natural 
to  suppose  that  they  enjoyed  civil  rights  in  the  com- 
munities to  which  they  belonged,  and  which  other- 
wise would  scarcely  have  been  called  ir6\eis  ;  but 
whether  or  no  these  cities  had  the  power  of  elect- 
ing their  own  chief  magistrate  is  a  matter  of  conjec- 
ture. Ephorus,  indeed  (I.  c),  informs  us  that  on  the 
conquest  of  the  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians,  they 
divided  the  country  of  Laconia  into  six  districts, 
four  of  which  were  left  in  the  possession  of  the 
Achaians,  and  governed  by  magistrates  sent  from 
Sparta  ;  but  we  do  not  know  how  long  this  prac- 
tice lasted,  nor  can  we  draw  any  conclusions  with 
respect  to  the  government  of  Laconia  in  general 
from  the  example  of  Cythera,  to  which  a  Spartan 
officer  was  annually  sent  under  the  peculiar  title 
of  Ku0i)po8iK))s,  or  the  "  Justice  of  Cythera." 

The  number  of  Laconian  (as  they  are  called) 
or  subject  cities,  is  said  to  have  formerly  amounted 
to  100.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  362.)  Several  of  them  lay 
on  the  coast,  as  Gythium,  the  port  of  Sparta  ; 
whence  the  whole  coast  of  Laconia  is  called  i) 
irepioiKi'y.  (Thucyd.  iii.  16.)  Many,  however,  lay 
more  inland,  as  Thuria  (Thucyd.  i.  101)  and 
Cardamyle,  which  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the 
old  Messenia.  The  inhabitants  of  the  district  of 
Sciros  (r)  Skioitis),  on  the  confines  of  Arcadia,  seem 
to  have  been  distinct  from  the  other  Perioeci 
(Xen.  Hell.  v.  2.  §  24),  and  in  battle  were  posted  by 
themselves  on  the  left  wing.  (Thucyd.  v.  67.)  A  n 
enumeration  of  the  principal  of  these  cities  is  given 
in  Clinton.  (Fast.  Hell.  App.  c.  22.)  The  Perioeci 
also  occupied  the  island  of  Cythera,  at  the  port  of 
which  the  Lacedaemonian  merchants  usually  put 
in,  on  their  voyages  home  from  Egypt  and  Libye. 
(Thucyd.  iv.  S3,  vii.  57.)  We  have  said  that 
the  Perioeci  living  in  these  towns  were  the  de- 
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scendants  of  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  country,  but 
we  must  not  suppose  they  were  exclusively  so. 
Some  of  them  on  the  contrary  were  foreigners, 
who  had  either  accompanied  the  Dorians  on  their 
invasion  of  Laconia,  or  been  afterwards  invited  by 
them  to  supply  the  place  of  the  dispossessed 
Achaians.  One  of  these  cities,  Boia,  is  even  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  a  Heracleid  chief  (Strab. 
p.  364)  ;  and  another,  Geronthrae,  was  peopled  by 
colonists  sent  from  Sparta,  after  it  was  evacuated 
by  the  old  inhabitants.   (Paus.  iii.  22.  §  5.) 

The  number  of  Perioeci  in  the  Persian  war 
is  thus  determined  by  Clinton  (I.  c.)  ■  —  "At  the 
battle  of  Plataeae  in  B.  c.  479,  the  Perioeci  supplied 
1 0,000  men.  If  we  assume  this  proportion  to  be 
the  same  as  that  which  the  Spartan  force  bore  to 
the  whole  number  on  the  same  occasion,  or  five- 
eighths  of  the  whole  number  of  citizens,  this 
would  give  16,000  for  the  males  of  full  age, 
and  the  total  population  of  this  class  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Laconia  would  amount  to  about 
66,000  persons." 

In  the  later  times  of  Spartan  history,  the 
Perioecian  towns  of  the  coast  (Laconicae  orae  cas- 
tella  et  vici)  were  detached  from  Sparta  by  T. 
Quintius  Flamininus,  and  placed  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Achaian  league.  (Miiller,  iii.  2.  §  1 ; 
Liv.  xxxiv.  29,  30,  xxxviii.  31.)  Subsequently 
to  this  the  emperor  Augustus  released  24  towns 
from  their  subjection  to  Sparta,  and  formed  them 
into  separate  communities,  under  laws  of  their  own. 
They  were  consequently  called  Eleuthero-Lacones. 
(Paus.  iii.  21.  §  6.)  But  even  in  the  time  of  Pausa- 
nias  some  of  the  Laconian  towns  were  not  airo- 
vtfm,  but  dependent  upon  Sparta  (aWTeA.oDirai  es 

5iTT(ipT7lv). 

A  class  of  Perioeci,  and  also  of  Helots,  has  been 
said  by  Miiller  to  be  the  basis  of  the  Dorian  form  of 
government :  we  may  therefore  expect  to  find  Peri- 
oeci amongst  other  Dorian  communities,  as  well  as  at 
Sparta,  as,  for  instance,  Elis  and  Argos,  and  the 
Boeotian  Thebes  :  the  dependent  towns  of  which 
states  formed  separate  communities,  as  Thespiae 
under  Thebes,  the  Tryphylian  cities  in  Elis,  and 
Orneae  under  Argos,  though  they  could  not  be  called 
avToi/6/wi.  (Wachsmuth,  i.  1.  p.  161.)  From  the 
last  mentioned  town,  which  was  long  independent, 
but  reduced  about  B.  c.  580,  all  the  Argive  Perioeci 
derived  their  name  of  Orneatae.  About  the  time 
of  the  Persian  war,  however,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
towns  surrounding  Argos  were  received  into  the 
city  as  o-bvoucoi,  and  admitted  to  the  rights  of 
citizenship  ;  a  change  which  was  attended  with  a 
revolution  in  the  constitution  of  Argos,  and  gave 
additional  force  to  its  democracy.  (Miiller,  iii.  4. 
§  2.)  The  Dorian  cities  of  Crete  also  had  their 
Perioeci  (Arist.  Pol.  ii.  7),  as  well  as  the  colonies 
of  Cyrene  and  Thera.     (Herod,  iv.  161.) 

The  Perioeci  of  antiquity  have  been  compared 
to  other  bodies,  such  as  the  plebs  of  Rome,  and  the 
communities  of  the  Athenian  demi  or  parishes. 
But  the  only  resemblance  they  bore  to  the  latter 
was  in  the  similarity  of  their  position  relative  to 
the  chief  city  of  their  country,  nor  did  the  former 
body  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  Patricians 
as  the  Laconian  provincials  did  to  the  Spartan 
citizens.  Modern  history  furnishes  fitter  objects 
of  comparison  in  the  Norman  conquest  of  England 
and  the  city  of  Augsburg.  (Arnold,  T/iua/d.  vol.  i. 
App.  1  and  2.)  The  burghers  or  free  citizens  of 
Augsburg  lived  in  the  city,  while  there  grew  up 
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about  them  a  distinct  and  large  community  living 
without  the  city,  chiefly  formed  of  the  eman- 
cipated vassals  of  the  dominant  class,  and  called 
"  Pfahlburger,"  or  citizens  of  the  "pale,"  the 
suburbs  in  which  they  lived  being  surrounded  by 
palisades.  The  Norman  conquest  of  England  pre- 
sents a  striking  parallel  to  the  Dorian  conquest  of 
Laconia,  both  in  its  achievement  and  consequences. 
The  Saxons,  like  the  old  Achaians,  were  deprived 
of  their  lands,  excluded  from  all  offices  of  trust  and 
dignity,  and  reduced,  though  personally  free,  to  a 
state  of  political  slavery.  The  Normans  on  the 
contrary,  of  whatever  rank  in  their  own  country, 
were  all  nobles  and  warriors,  compared  with  the 
conquered  Saxons,  and  for  a  long  time  enjoyed  ex- 
clusively the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  administration 
of  the  land. 

For  further  details  see  Arnold,  Thucyd.  lib.  i.  c. 
101,  and  Appendix  ii.  ;  Thierry,  Histoire  de  la 
Conqutte  de  V Angleterre  par  les  Normands,  Livres 
iv.— vii.  [R.  W.] 

PERI'POLI  (mphoXoi).     [Ephebus.] 

PERI'PTEROS.     [Tempi,  urn.] 

PERI'SCELIS  (jepiaKthis,  Long.  Past.  i.  2  ; 
Menander,  ap.  Polluc.  ii.  194,  v.  100,  Hor.  Ep.  i. 
17. 56  ;  Petron.  67).  Much  controversy  has  arisen 
with  regard  to  the  true  meaning  of  this  word. 
The  etymology  points  out  merely  that  it  was  some- 
thing worn  round  the  leg  (irepl  (Tk4\os),  but  from 
the  context  of  the  passage  in  Horace  where  it  is 
found  we  must  at  once  infer  that  it  was  a  trinket. 
The  Scholiast  explains  it  as  "  ornamentum  pedis 
circum  crura,"  and  hence  we  can  scarcely  doubt 
that  it  denotes  an  anklet  or  bangle,  especially  since 
we  know  that  these  were  commonly  worn  not  only 
by  the  Orientals,  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Greeks, 
but  by  the  Roman  ladies  also.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiii. 
3.  s.  12  ;  compare  Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egyptians, 
vol.  iii.  p.  374.)  This  explanation  perfectly  ac- 
cords with  the  expressions  of  Tertullian  (de  Cultu 
Feminarmn,  ii.  sub  fin.),  where  the  periscelium  is 
spoken  of  as  decorating  the  leg  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  bracelet  adorns  the  wrist  and  the  necklace 
the  throat.  The  anklet  is  frequently  represented 
in  the  paintings  of  Greek  figures  on  the  walls  of 
Pompeii,  as  in  the  following  representation  of  a 
Nereid.     (Museo  Borbonico,  vol.  vi.  tav.  xxxiv.) 
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It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  the  Greek 
lexicographers  Hesychius,  Photius,  and  Suidas,  in- 
terpret TrepiffKeKTJ  and  irepi(ric€\ia  by  jSpa/c/cia, 
QefuvaMa,  and  St.  Jerome  (Epist.  ad  Fabiol.)  ex- 
pressly states  that  the  Greek  irepw/ceXi)  were  the 
same  with  the  Latin  feminalia,  that  is,  drawers 
reaching  from  the  navel  to  the  knees.  In  the 
Septuagint    we    find   irepicnceXks   (sc.  ZvSvixa)   in 


Exod.  xxviii.  42,  xxxix.  28,  Levit.  vi.  10,  and 
irepicric&ioi'  in  Levit.  xvi.  4,  which  our  translators 
uniformly  render,  and  apparently  with  accuracy, 
linen  breeches.  [W.  R.] 

PERISTIARCHUS  (Trepurriapxos).  [EcciK- 
sia,  p.  441,  b.] 
PERISTRO'MA.  [Tapes  ;  Velum.] 
PERISTY'LIUM  (mpurTvXiov),  as  its  name 
implies,  was  a  continued  row  or  series  of  rows  of 
columns  all  round  a  court  or  building,  in  contra- 
distinction to  Porticus  (<TT<!a),  in  which  the  pillars 
did  not  surround  a  space,  but  were  arranged  in 
one  or  more  parallel  lines.  The  enclosed  court 
was  also  called  peristylium.  The  chief  specific  use 
of  the  word  is  in  relation  to  the  ancient  dwelling- 
houses.  [Domus,  p.  428,  a.]  [P.  S.J 
PERJU'RIUM.  [Jusjurandum.] 
PERIZO'MA  (irepifoutt).  [Subligaculum.] 
PERO  (apgi\ri,  dim.  apSvXis ;  KapgaTtvri,  Xen. 
Anab.  iv.  5.  §  14),  a  low  boot  of  untanned  hide 
(crudus,  Virg.  Aen.  vii.  690  ;  Brunck,  Anal.  i. 
230),  worn  by  ploughmen  (peronatus  arator,  Pers. 
v.  1 02)  and  shepherds,  as  exemplified  in  the  wood- 
cut, at  p.  808,  and  by  others  employed  in  rural  occu- 
pations. (Juv.  xiv.  186.)  It  had  a  strong  sole 
(Theocrit.  vii.  26),  and  was  adapted  to  the  foot 
with  great  exactness.  (Galen,  in  Hippoc.  Lib.  iv.) 
It  was  also  called  tttjAottiitis  on  account  of  its 
adaptation  for  walking  through  clay  and  mire. 
In  the  Greek  mythology  Perseus  was  represented 
wearing  boots  of  this  description  with  wings  at- 
tached to  them.  (Lycophron,  839.)  Diana  wore 
them,  when  accoutred  for  the  chace.  (Brunck,.4«aZ. 
iii.  206.)     [Cothurnus.] 

The  term  ap€i\T)  is  applied  to  an  appendage  to 
the  Greek  chariot.  (Eurip.  Hippol.  1179,  Here. 
Fur.  1275.)  It  seems  to  have  been  a  shoe  fast- 
ened to  the  bottom  of  the  chariot,  into  which  the 
driver  inserted  his  foot  to  assist  him  in  driving  and 
to  prevent  him  from  being  thrown  out.  [J.  Y.] 
PERPE'TUA  ACTIO.  [Actio.] 
PERSAE  or  STATUAE  PERSICAE  were 
figures  which  were  used  in  place  of  columns,  like 
the  Caryatides,  Atlantes,  and  Telamones.  The 
tradition  respecting  their  invention  is  that  they 
were  first  used  in  the  Porticus  Persica  which  was 
built  at  Sparta  out  of  the  spoils  of  the  battle  of 
Plataeae  (Vitruv.  i.  1.  §  6).  Pausanias,  however, 
(iii.  2)  describes  the  statues  of  the  conquered  Per- 
sians, as  being  eVl  tS>v  ki6vwv.  [P.  S.] 
PERSECUTO'RIA  ACTIO.  [Actio.] 
PERSO'NA  (larva,  irpdcamov  or  irpoo-anreiov'), 
a  mask.  Masks  were  worn  by  Greek  and  Roman 
actors  in  nearly  all  dramatic  representations.  This 
custom  arose  undoubtedly  from  the  practice  of 
smearing  the  face  with  certain  juices  and  colours, 
and  of  appearing  in  disguise,  at  the  festivals  of 
Dionysus.  [Dionysia.]  Now  as  the  Greek  drama 
arose  out  of  these  festivals,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  some  mode  of  disguising  the  face  was  as  old  as 
the  drama  itself.  Choerilus  of  Samos,  however,  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  who  introduced  regular 
masks.  (Suid.  s.  v.  XotpiWos.)  Other  writers 
attribute  the  invention  of  masks  to  Thespis  or 
Aeschylus  (Horat.  ad  Pis.  278),  though  the  latter 
had  probably  only  the  merit  of  perfecting  and  com- 
pleting the  whole  theatrical  apparatus  and  costume. 
Phrynichus  is  said  to  have  first  introduced  female 
masks.  (Suid.  s.  v.  Qpivtxos.)  Aristotle  (Poet.  ii. 
22)  was  unable  to  discover  who  had  first  intro- 
duced the  use  of  masks  in  comedy.     Some  masks 
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covered,  like  the  masks  of  modern  times,  only  the 
face,  but  they  appear  more  generally  to  have  covered 
the  whole  head  down  to  the  shoulders,  for  we 
find  always  the  hair  belonging  to  a  mask  described 
as  being  a  part  of  it ;  and  this  must  have  been  the 
case  in  tragedy  more  especially,  as  it  was  necessary 
to  make  the  head  correspond  to  the  stature  of  an 
actor  which  was  heightened  by  the  cothurnus. 

I.  Tragic  Masks.  It  may  at  first  seem  strange 
to  us,  that  the  ancients,  with  their  refined  taste  in 
the  perception  of  the  beautiful  in  form  and  expres- 
sion, should  by  the  use  of  masks  have  deprived 
the  spectators  in  their  theatres  of  the  possibility  of 
observing  the  various  expressions,  of  which  the 
human  face  is  capable,  and  which  with  us  contri- 
bute so  much  to  theatrical  illusion.  But  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  in  the  large  theatres  of  the  an- 
cients it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  audience  to  distinguish  the  natural 
features  of  an  actor.  The  features  of  the  masks 
were  for  this  same  reason  very  strong  and  marked. 
Again,  the  dramatis  personae  of  most  of  the  ancient 
tragedies  were  heroes  or  gods,  and  their  characters 
were  so  well  known  to  the  spectators,  that  they 
were  perfectly  typical.  Every  one  therefore  knew 
immediately  on  the  appearance  of  such  a  character 
on  the  stage,  who  it  was,  and  it  would  have  been 
difficult  for  a  Greek  audience  to  imagine  that  a 
god  or  hero  should  have  had  a  face  like  that  of 
an  ordinary  actor.  The  use  of  the  cothurnus 
also  rendered  a  proportionate  enlargement  of  the 
countenance  absolutely  necessary,  or  else  the  figure 
of  an  actor  would  have  been  ridiculously  dispro- 
portionate. Lastly,  the  solemn  character  of  ancient 
tragedy  did  not  admit  of  such  a  variety  of  expres- 
sions of  the  countenance  as  modern  tragedies  ;  the 
object  of  which  seems  to  be  to  exhibit  the  whole 
range  of  human  passions  in  all  their  wild  and  self- 
devouring  play.  How  widely  different  are  the 
characters  of  ancient  tragedy !  It  is,  as  Muller 
(Hist,  of  the  Lit.  of  Anc.  Greece,  i.  p.  298)  justly 
remarks,  perfectly  possible  to  imagine,  for  example, 
the  Orestes  of  Aeschylus,  the  Ajax  of  Sophocles, 
or  the  Medea  of  Euripides,  throughout  the  whole 
tragedy  with  the  same  countenance,  though  it  would 
be  difficult  to  assert  the  same  of  a  character  in  any 
modern  drama.  But  there  is  no  necessity  for  sup- 
posing that  the  actors  appeared  throughout  a  whole 
piece  with  the  same  countenance,  for  if  circum- 
stances required  it,  they  might  surely  change  masks 
during  the  intervals  between  the  acts  of  a  piece. 
Whether  the  open  or  half-open  mouth  of  a  tragic 
mask  also  contributed  to  raise  the  voice  of  the  actor, 
as  Gellius  (v.  7)  thinks,  cannot  be  decided  here, 
though  we  know  that  all  circumstances  united  to 
compel  a  tragic  actor  to  acquire  a  loud  and  sonorous 
voice. 

The  masks  used  in  ancient  tragedies  were  thus, 
for  the  most  part,  typical  of  certain  characters,  and 
consequently  differed  according  to  the  age,  sex, 
rank,  and  other  peculiarities  of  the  beings  who 
were  represented.  Pollux,  from  whom  we  derive 
most  of  our  information  on  this  subject,  enumerates 
(iv.  133,  &c.)  25  typical  or  standing  masks  of 
tragedy,  six  for  old  men,  seven  for  young  men, 
nine  for  females,  and  three  for  slaves.  The  num- 
ber of  masks  which  were  not  typical,  but  represented 
certain  individuals  with  their  personal  peculiarities, 
such  as  the  blind  Thamyris,  the  hundred-eyed 
Argus,  &c,  must  have  been  much  more  numerous, 
for  Pollux  by  way  of  example  mentions  thirty  of 
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such  peculiar  masks.    The  standing  masks  of  tra- 
gedy are  divided  by  Pollux  into  five  classes. 

1.  Tragic  masks  for  old  men.  The  mask  for  the 
oldest  man  on  the  stage  was  called  |upfas  av4\p, 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  beard  being  smoothly 
shaved.  The  hair,  which  was  in  most  cases  attached 
to  the  masks,  was  white,  and  hung  down  with  the 
exception  of  a  part  above  the  forehead,  which  rose 
in  an  acute  angle,  or  in  a  round  shape,  and  left  the 
temples  uncovered.  This  rising  part  of  the  hair 
was  called  Syxos.  The  cheeks  of  this  mask  were 
flat  and  hanging  downwards.  A  second  mask  for 
old  men,  called  aeukos  avftp,  had  grey  hair,  floating 
around  the  head  in  locks,  a  full  beard  and  a  promi- 
nent forehead,  above  which  the  hair  formed  a 
srna.ll  oyxos.  The  countenance  was  probably  pale, 
as  the  adjective  Ktvuis  seems  to  indicate.  A  third 
mask,  called  <rirapTOTr6\ios9  had  black  hair  inter- 
spersed with  grey,  and  was  somewhat  pale.  It 
probably  represented  a  hero  of  from  40  to  50  years 
of  age,  and  in  a  suffering  condition.  The  fourth 
mask,  fi.4\as  avi\p,  represented  a  hero  in  his  full 
vigour,  with  black  and  curly  hair  and  beard,  strong 
features  and  a  high  Syicos.  This  was  probably  the 
mask  for  most  of.  the  tragic  heroes  who  were  not 
very  much  advanced  in  age.  For  a  secondary  class 
of  heroes  there  were  two  other  masks,  the  \w86s 
and  the  £avd6repos  hviip  •  the  former  represented 
a  fair  man  with  floating  locks,  a  low  Syxos,  and  a 
good  colour  in  his  countenance  ;  the  second  or 
fairer  man,  was  pale  and  of  a  sickly  appearance. 

2.  Tragic  masks  for  young  men.  Among  these 
are  mentioned,  1.  The  veavlffnos  TrdyxpriffTos,  a 
mask  intended  to  represent  a  man  who  had  just 
entered  the  age  of  manhood,  and  was  yet  unbearded, 
but  of  a  blooming  and  brownish  complexion,  and 
with  a  rich  head  of  hair.  The  name  vdyxpyirTos 
probably  indicates  that  the  mask  might  be  used 
in  a  great  variety  of  parts.  2.  The  veaviffKos  oi\os9 
or  £av66s  or  xmipoyKos,  a  fair  youth  of  a  haughty 
or  impudent  character  ;  his  hair  was  curly  and 
formed  a  high  oyxos  ;  his  character  was  indicated 
by  his  raised  eye-brows.  3.  Neavur/cos  trdpovKos, 
resembled  the  preceding  mask,  but  was  somewhat 
younger.  The  counterpart  of  these  two  was,  4.  The 
awa\6s,  a  young  man  of  a  delicate  and  white  com- 
plexion, with  fair  locks  and  a  cheerful  countenance 
like  that  of  a  youthful  god.  5.  Iltvap6s.  There 
were  two  masks  of  this  name,  both  representing 
young  men  of  an  irascible  appearance,  of  yellow 
complexion  and  fair  hair  ;  the  one,  however,  was 
taller  and  younger,  and  his  hair  was  more  curly 
than  that  of  the  other.  6.  'nxp6s,  a  mask  quite 
pale,  with  hollow  cheeks  and  fair  floating  hair. 
It  was  used  to  represent  sick  or  wounded  persons. 
7.  The  irdpwxpos  might  be  used  for  the  irdyxpy&Tos 
if  this  character  was  to  be  represented  in  a  suffer- 
ing or  melancholy  situation. 

3.  Tragic  masks  for  male  slaves.  Pollux  men- 
tions three,  viz.  the  Sitpdepias,  which  had  no  tynos 
and  wore  a  band  round  the  smooth  white  hair. 
The  countenance  was  pale,  the  beard  gray,  the 
nose  sharp,  and  the  expression  of  the  eyes  melan- 
choly. The  a<p7)V0Trf*yy(t)V,  or  the  pointed  beard,  re- 
presented a  man  in  his  best  years,  with  a  high  and 
broad  forehead,  a  high  byicos,  hardened  features, 
and  a  red  face.  The  cu/do-ipos,  or  the  pug-nose,  was 
an  impudent  face  with  fair  rising  hair,  of  a  red 
colour  and  without  oeard. 

4.  Tragic  masks  for  female  slaves.  Of  these  fire 
specimens  are  mentioned,  viz.  the  iroXia  /carebntyto?, 
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in  earlier  times  called  trap6.xpaip.os,  represented,  an 
old  woman  with  long  white  hair,  with  noble  but 
pale  features,  to  indicate  a  person  who  had  seen 
better  days  ;  the  ypaffiiov  4\e{>6epov,  an  old  freed- 
woman  ;  the  ypatStov  oik£tik6v,  the  old  domestic 
slave  ;  the  oikctikov  p€(r6Kovpov,  a  domestic  slave 
of  middle  age  ;  and  lastly  the  tiLtydepirts,  a  young 
female  slave. 

5.  Tragic  masks  for  free  women.  The  first  of  these, 
called  KardKOfios,  represented  a  pale  lady,  with  long 
black  hair  and  a  sad  expression  in  her  countenance. 
She  generally  shared  the  sufferings  of  the  principal 
hero  in  a  play.  The  second,  called  peadtcovpos 
»%pd,  resembled  the  former,  with  the  exception 
that  her  hair  wa6  half  shorn.  She  was  a  woman 
of  middle  age,  and  was  probably  intended  to  repre- 
sent the  wife  of  the  chief  hero,  if  he  was  not  too 
advanced  in  age.  The  third  is  the  pG<r6Kovpos 
Trp6<r<}>aTOS,  representing  a  newly  married  woman 
in  full  bloom  with  long  and  floating  hair.  The 
fourth  is  the  tcotipipos  irapQevos,  a  maiden  of  mature 
age,  with  short  hair  divided  on  the  middle  of  the 
forehead,  and  lying  smoothly  around  the  head. 
The  colour  of  her  countenance  was  rather  pale. 
There  was  another  mask  of  the  same  name,  but  it 
differed  from  the  former  by  the  following  circum- 
stances : — the  hair  was  not  divided  on  the  forehead 
or  curled,  but  wildly  floating,  to  indicate  that  she 
had  had  much  suffering  to  go  through.  The  last 
is  the  fcSpri)  or  young  girl.  This  mask  represented 
the  beauties  of  a  maiden's  face  in  their  full  bloom, 
such  as  the  face  of  Danae,  or  any  other  great 
beauty  was  conceived  to  have  been. 

The  account  which  Pollux  gives  of  the  tragic 
masks  comprehends  a  great  number,  but  it  is  small 
in  comparison  with  the  great  variety  of  masks  which 
the  Greeks  must  have  used  in  their  various  trage- 
dies, for  every  hero  and  every  god  who  was  known 
to  the  Greeks  as  being  of  a  particular  character, 
must  have  been  represented  by  a  particular  mask, 
so  that  the  spectators  were  enabled  to  recognise 
him  immediately  on  his  appearance.  For  this 
very  reason  the  countenances  of  the  gods,  heroes, 
and  heroines,  must,  in  point  of  beauty,  have  been 
as  similar  as  possible  to  their  representations  in 
statues  and  paintings,  to  which  the  eyes  of  the 
Greeks  were  accustomed  ;  and  the  distorted  masks 
with  widely  open  mouths,  which  are  seen  in  great 
numbers  among  the  paintings  of  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii  (see  the  annexed  woodcut  from  Museo 
Borbon.  vol.  i.  tab.  20)  would  give  but  a  very  in- 
adequate notion  of 
the  masks  used  at 
Athens  during  the 
most  flourishing  pe- 
riod of  the  arts.  All 
the  representations 
of  tragic  masks  be- 
longing to  this  pe- 
riod, do  not  show 
the  slightest  trace 
of  exaggeration  or 

distortion  in  the  features  of  the  countenance,  and 
the  mouth  is  not  opened  wider  than  would  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  a  person  to  pronounce  such  sounds 
as  oh  or  ha.  In  later  times,  however,  distortions 
and  exaggerations  were  carried  to  a  very  great 
extent,  but  more  particularly  in  comic  masks,  so 
that  they  in  some  degree  were  more  caricatures 
than  representations  of  ideal  or  real  countenances. 
(Apollon.  Vit.  Apollon.  v.  9.  p.  195,   ed.  Olear ; 
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Lucian, de  Saltat.  27,  Anach.  23,  Nigrin.  l],<Sbm»* 
s.Gall.26.) 

The  annexed  woodcut  re- 
presents some  masks,  one  ap- 
parently comic  and  the  other 
tragic,  which  are  placed  at  the 
feet  of  the  choragus  in  the 
celebrated  mosaic  found  at 
Pompeii.  (Museo  Borbon.  vol. 
ii.  tab.  56  ;  Gell,  Pomp.  vol.  i. 
pi.  45.) 

II.  Comic  Masks. — In  the  old  Attic  comedy, 
in  which  living  and  distinguished  persons  were  so 
often  brought  upon  the  stage,  it  was  necessary  that 
the  masks,  though  to  some  extent  they  may  have 
been  caricatures,  should  in  the  main  points  be 
faithful  portraits  of  the  individuals  whom  they 
were  intended  to  represent,  as  otherwise  the  object 
of  the  comic  poets  could  not  have  been  attained. 
The  chorus  on  the  other  hand,  as  well  as  certain 
phantastic  dramatis  personae,  rendered  sometimes 
a  complete  masquerade  necessary  ;  as  in  those  cases 
when  the  choreutae  appeared  with  the  heads  of 
birds  or  of  frogs,  &c.  We  may  remark  here,  by 
the  way,  that  the  chorus  of  tragedy  appeared  gene- 
rally without  masks,  the  Eumenides  of  Aeschylus 
being  probably  only  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule.  The  masks  of  the  characters  in  the  old  Attic 
comedy  were  therefore,  on  the  whole,  faithful  to 
life,  and  free  from  the  burlesque  exaggerations  which 
we  see  in  the  masks  of  later  times.  A  change  was 
made  in  the  comic  masks,  when  it  was  forbidden  to 
represent  in  comedy  the  archon  by  imitating  his 
person  upon  the  stage  (Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Nub. 
31),  and  still  more,  shortly  after,  by  the  extension 
of  this  law  to  all  Athenian  citizens.  (Schol.  ad 
Aristoph.  Ach.  1149,  Av.  1297;  Suid.  s.v.  'Avri- 
fiaxos.)  The  consequence  of  such  laws  was,  that 
the  masks  henceforth,  instead  of  individuals,  repre- 
sented classes  of  men,  i.  e.  they  were  masks  typical 
of  men  of  certain  professions  or  trades,  of  a  particu- 
lar age  or  station  in  life,  and  some  were  grotesque 
caricatures.  A  number  of  standing  characters  or 
masks  was  thus  introduced  in  comedy.  Pollux 
gives  a  list  of  such  standing  masks,  which  are 
divided,  like  those  of  tragedy,  into  five  classes. 

1.  Comic  masks  for  old  men.  Nine  masks  of 
this  class  are  mentioned.  The  mask  representing 
the  oldest  man  was  called  ir&Triros  irpwros :  his 
head  was  shaved  to  the  skin,  he  had  a  mild  ex- 
pression about  his  eyebrows,  his  beard  was  thick, 
his  cheeks  hollow,  and  his  eyes  melancholy.  His 
complexion  was  pale,  and  the  whole  expression  of 
the  countenance  was  mild.  2.  The  irdiriros  erepos 
was  of  a  more  emaciated  and  more  vehement  ap- 
pearance, sad  and  pale  ;  he  had  hair  on  his  head 
and  a  beard,  but  the  hair  was  red  and  his  ears 
broken.  3.  The  Trycp&v,  likewise  an  old  man, 
with  a  thin  crown  of  hair  round  his  head,  an  aqui- 
line nose,  and  a  flat  countenance.  His  right  eye- 
brow was  higher  than  the  left.  4.  The  irpecr€vT7}s 
had  a  long  and  floating  beard,  and  likewise  a  crown 
of  hair  round  his  head ;  his  eyebrows  were  raised, 
but  his  whole  aspect  was  that  of  an  idle  man.  5. 
The  tyjx&veios  was  bald-headed,  but  had  a  beard 
and  raised  eyebrows,  and  was  of  angry  appearance. 

6.  The  iropvo€oo-K6s  resembled  the  mask  called 
Auffo^Seios,  but  his  lips  were  contorted,  the  eye- 
brows contracted,  and  the  head  without  any  hair. 

7.  The  kpfx&veios  SeiJrepos  had  a  pointed  beard, 
but  was  otherwise  without  hair.     8.  The  a^tivo- 
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irdyuv,  or  pointed  beard,  was  likewise  bald-headed, 
had  extended  eye-brows,  and  was  looking  ill-tem- 
pered. 9.  The  \VKofiijdeios  had  a  thick  beard, 
was  conspicuous  on  account  of  his  long  chin,  and 
the  form  of  his  eyebrows  expressed  great  curiosity. 

The  annexed  comic 
mask,  representing  an  old 
man,  is  taken  from  the 
Museo  Borbon.  vol.  i. 
tab.  a. 

2.  Comic  masks  for 
young  men.  Pollux  enu- 
merates ten  masks  of  this 
kind.  1.  The  wdyxpyvros 
formed  the  transition  from 
the  old  to  the  young  men  ; 

he  had  but  few  wrinkles  on  his  forehead,  showed 
a  muscular  constitution  (•yujUvaoTiKo's),  was  rather 
red  in  the  face,  the  upper  part  of  his  head  was 
bald,  his  hair  was  red,  and  his  eyebrows  raised. 
2.  The  veavlcricos  fi4\as  was  younger  than  the  pre- 
ceding one,  and  with  low  eyebrows.  He  repre- 
sented a  young  man  of  good  education  and  fond  of 
gymnastic  exercises.  8.  The  veaviffKos  oZ\os,  or 
the  thick -haired  young  man,  was  young  and  hand- 
some, and  of  a  blooming  countenance,  his  eyebrows 
were  extended,  and  there  was  only  one  wrinkle 
upon  his  forehead.  4.  The  veavitTKos  a.Tra\6s,  his 
hair  was  like  that  of  the  mryxpJJoToj,  but  he  was 
the  youngest  of  all,  and  represented  a  tender  youth 
brought  up  in  seclusion  from  the  world.  5.  The 
aypotnos  or  rustic  young  man,  had  a  dark  com- 
plexion, broad  lips,  a  pug-nose,  and  a  crown  of  hair 
round  his  head.  6.  The  iiriaeia-Tos  aTpcmt&njs 
or  the  formidable  soldier,  with  black  hair  hanging 
over  his  forehead.  7.  The  £nl(reio-Tos  Hefcepos 
was  the  same  as  the  preceding,  only  younger  and 
of  a  fair  complexion.  8.  The  k6Ko£  or  the  flatterer, 
and  9.  The  irapdo-iros  or  parasite  were  dark  (com- 
pare Athen.  vi.  p.  237),  and  had  aquiline  noses. 
Both  were  apparently  of  a  sympathising  nature  ; 
the  parasite,  however,  had  broken  ears,  was  merry- 
looking,  and  had  a  wicked  expression  about  his 
eyebrows.  10.  The  £ikovik6s  represented  a  stranger 
in  splendid  attire,  his  beard  was  shaved  and  his 
cheeks  pierced  through.  The  aiKeXm6s  was  another 
parasite. 

3.  Comic  masks  for  male  slaves.  Of  this  class 
seven  masks  are  mentioned.  1.  The  mask  repre- 
senting a  very  old  man  was  called  wnmros,  and  had 
grey  hair  to  indicate  that  he  had  obtained  his 
liberty.  2.  The  7iyefj.£>v  frepdircai/  had  his  red  hair 
platted,  raised  eyebrows,  and  a  contracted  forehead. 
He  was  among  slaves  the  same  character  as  the 
Trpt(r6{)Ti}s  among  freemen.  3.  The  Karat  rpixlas, 
or  ndru  TeTpixvp-ei'os,  was  half  bald-headed,  had 
red  hair  and  raised  eyebrows.  4.  The  oZ\os 
SepaTraiv,  or  the  thick-haired  slave,  had  red  hair 
and  a  red  countenance  ;  he  was  without  eyebrows, 
and  had  a  distorted  countenance.  5.  The  &epuirwi> 
fiicros  was  bald-headed  and  had  red  hair.  6.  The 
bepi-wuv  tettiI  was  bald-headed  and  dark,  but 
had  two  or  three  slips  of  hair  on  his  head  and  on 
his  chin,  and  his  countenance  was  distorted.  7. 
The  4irl<reuTTos  Tryepiiv,  or  the  fierce-looking  slave, 
resembled  the  rryefi^iy  tbepdiraiv  with  the  exception 
of  the  hair. 

4.  Comic  masks  for  old  women.  Pollux  men- 
tions three,  viz.  the  ■ypato'iov  'urxvbv  or  KvKai- 
viov,  a  tall  woman  with  many  but  small  wrinkles, 
and   pale  but  with  animated   eyes  ;  the  iraxeia 
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ypavs,  or  the  fat  old  woman  with  large  wrinkles, 
and  a  band  round  her  head  keeping  the  hair  to- 
gether ;  and  the  7pat5*io>'  oiVoupoV,  or  the  domestic 
old  woman.  Her  cheeks  were  hollow,  and  she  had 
only  two  teeth  on  each  side  of  her  mouth. 

5.  Comic  masks  for  young  women.  Pollux  men- 
tions  fourteen,  viz.  —  l.The  yvri)  \eirrutJi,  or  the 
talkative  woman  ;  her  hair  was  smoothly  combed 
down,  the  eyebrows  rather  raised,  and  the  com- 
plexion white.  2.  The  yvvfy  oIjKtj  was  only  dis- 
tinguished for  her  fine  head  of  hair.  3.  The  (topr) 
had  her  hair  combed  smoothly,  had  high  and  black 
eyebrows,  and  a  white  complexion.  4.  The  ifrcuSo- 
K6pr\  had  a  whiter  complexion  than  the  former,  her 
hair  was  bound  up  above  the  forehead,  and  she  was 
intended  to  represent  a  young  woman  who  had  not 
been  married  more  than  once.  5.  Another  mask  of 
the  same  name  was  only  distinguished  from  the 
former  bv  the  irregular  manner  in  which  the  hair 
was  represented.  6.  The  o-iraproTr6\ios  KsKTuti), 
an  elderly  woman  who  had  once  been  a  prostitute, 
and  whose  hair  was  partly  grey.  7.  The  iraWaieli 
resembled  the  former,  but  had  a  better  head  of 
hair.  8.  The  riXewv  eTaipmbv  was  more  red  in 
the  face  than  the  i|/eu8oKcip?j,  and  had  locks  about 
her  ears.  9.  The  iraiptSiov  was  of  a  less  good  ap- 
pearance, and  wore  a  band  round  the  head.  10. 
The  b'idxpvo'os  eraipa  derived  the  name  from  the 
goldi  with  which  her  hair  was  adorned.  11.  The 
Siifurpos  craipa,  from  the  variegated  band  wound 
around  her  head.  12.  The  XafjnrdSiov,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  her  hair  being  dressed  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  it  stood  upright  upon  the  head  in  the  form 
of  a  lampas.  13.  The  aZpa  nepiKovpos  represented 
a  female  slave  newly  bought  and  wearing  only  a 
white  chiton.  14.  The  •Kapa^i)(pio'T6v  was  a  slave 
distinguished  by  a  pug-nose  and  her  hair  ;  she 
attended  upon  hetaerae,  and  wore  a  crocus-coloured 
chiton. 

Numerous  as  these  masks  are,  the  list  cannot  by 
any  means  be  considered  as  complete,  for  we  know 
that  there  were  other  standing  masks  for  persons 
following  particular  kinds  of  trade,  which  are  not 
mentioned  in  Pollux.  Maeson  of  Megara,  for  ex- 
ample, is  said  to  have  invented  a  peculiar  mask 
called  after  his  own  name  fiaio-uv,  another  for  a 
slave,  and  a  third  to  represent  a  cook.  (Athen.  xiv. 
p.  659.)  From  this  passage  of  Athenaeus  we  also 
learn  that  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  wrote  a  work 
7repl  npoadnrav. 

III.  Masks  used  in  the  Satyric  Drama. 
The  masks  used  in  this  species  of  the  Greek  drama 
were  intended  to  represent  Satyrs,  Silenus,  and 
similar  companions  of  Dionysus,  whence  the  ex- 
pressions of  the  countenances  and  the  form  of  their 
;  heads  may  easily  be  imagined.  Pollux  only  men- 
'  tions  the  grey-headed  Satyr,  the  unbearded  Satyr, 
Silenus,  and  the  ira7T7ros,  and  adds  that  the  charac- 
:  ters  of  all  the  other  Satyric  masks  either  resembled 
i  these,  or  were  sufficiently  expressed  in  their  names, 
[  e.  g.  the  Papposilenus  was  an  old  man  with  a  very 
predominant  animal  character.  (Compare  Eichst'adt, 
de  Dramate  Comieo-Satyrico,  p.  81.)  A  grotesque 
mask  of  a  Satyr,  together  with  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  a  tragic  mask,  is  contained  in  the 
Townly  Gallery  in  the  British  Museum,  and  is  re- 
presented on  the  following  page. 

As  regards  the  earliest  representations  of  the  re- 
gular drama  among  the  Romans,  it  is  expressly 
stated  by  Diomedes  (iii.  p.  486,  ed.  Putsch.),  that 
masks  were  not  used,  but  merely  the  galerus  or 
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wig,  and  that  Rosciua  Gallus,  about  the  year  100 
B.  c,  was  the  first  who  introduced  the  use  of  masks. 
It  should,  however,  be  remembered  that  masks  had 
been  used  long  before  that  time  in  the  Atellanae 
(Fest.  s.  v.  Perscmata),  so  that  the  innovation  of 
Roscius  must  have  been  confined  to  the  regular 
drama,  that  is,  to  tragedy  and  comedy.  As  for  the 
forms  of  Roman  masks,  it  may  be  presumed  that, 
being  introduced  from  Greece  at  so  late  a  period, 
they  had  the  same  defects  as  those  used  in  Greece 
at  the  time  when  the  arts  were  in  their  decline, 
and  this  supposition  is  confirmed  by  all  works  of 
art,  and  the  paintings  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii, 
in  which  masks  are  represented  ;  for  the  masks 
appear  unnaturally  distorted  and  the  mouth  always 
wide  open.  The  expressions  of  Roman  writers 
also  support  this  supposition.  (Gellius,  v.  7  ;  Juv. 
iii.  175.)  We  may  mention  here  that  some  of  the 
oldest  MSS.  of  Terence  contain  representations  of 
Roman  masks,  and  from  these  MSS.  they  have 
been  copied  in  several  modern  editions  of  that  poet, 
as  in  the  edition  published  at  Urbino  in  1726,  fol., 
and  in  that  of  Dacier.  The  cut  annexed  contains 
representations  of  four  of  these  masks  prefixed  to 
the  Andria. 
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When  actors  at  Rome  displeased  their  audience 
and  were  hissed,  they  were  obliged  to  take  off  their 
masks  ;  but  those  who  acted  in  the  Atellanae  were 
not  obliged  to  do  so.  (Fest.  s.  v.  Personate,  fabula  ; 
Macroh.  Sat.  ii.  7.)  The  Roman  mimes  never  wore 
masks.  [Mimus.]  (Compare  Fr.  De  Ficoroni, 
Dissertatio  de  Larvis  scenicis  et  Figuris  comicis  ant. 
Rom.,  Rome  1736  and  1 750,  4to  ;  Fr.  Stieve,  Disser- 
tatio de  reiscenicae  apud  Romanos  Origins.')  [L.  S.] 

PE'RTICA,  the  pole,  used  by  the  Agrimen- 
sorks,  was  also  called  Decempeda  because  it  was 
ten  feet  long.  On  account  of  its  use  in  assigning 
lands  to  the  members  of  a  colony,  it  is  sometimes 
represented  on  medals  by  the  side  of  the  augurial 
plough.  (Propert.  iv.  1.  30.)  [J.  Y.] 

PES  (irovs),  a  foot,  the  standard  measure  of 
length  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  well  as 
among  nearly  all  other  nations,  both  ancient  and 


modem.  Very  little  needs  to  be  added  to  whal 
has  been  said  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  feet  under 
Mensura. 

The  Romans  applied  the  uncial  division  [As]  to 
the  foot,  which  thus  contained  12  unciae,  whence 
our  inches  ;  and  many  of  the  words  used  to  express 
certain  numbers  of  unciae  are  applied  to  the  parts 
of  the  foot.  (Veget.  de  Re  Milit.  i.  5  ;  Plin.  H.N. 
xxvii.  5.  s.  11,  xiii.  15.)  It  was  also  divided  into 
16  digiti  (finger-breadths):  this  mode  of  division 
was  used  especially  by  architects  and  land-sur- 
veyors, and  is  found  on  all  the  foot-measures  that 
have  come  down  to  us.  Pollex  (the  thumb),  which 
is  used  in  modern  Latin  for  an  inch,  is  not  found 
in  the  ancient  writers,  but  Pliny  (H.N.  xxvii.  9, 
xv.  24,  xiii.  23)  uses  the  adjective  pollicaris  (of  a 
thumb's  breadth  or  thickness). 

From  the  analogy  of  the  as,  we  have  also  dnpon- 
dium  for  2  feet  (Colum.  iii.  15,  &c),  and  pes  sester- 
tius for  1\  feet.  (Leg.  XII.  Tab.,  Tab.  viii.)  The 
chief  subdivisions  and  multiples  of  the  foot  will  be 
found  mentioned  under  Mensura,  and  more  fully 
described  in  their  proper  places.  (See  also  the 
Tables.)  One  itinerary  measure,  which  has  been 
omitted  in  its  proper  place,  is  the  Leuga,  or  Leuca, 
which  was  a  Gallic  measure  =  1500  passus  or  1£ 
mile.  (Ammian.  Marc.  xvi.  12 ;  Itin.  Antonin.) 
Stones  are  still  found  on  the  roads  in  France  with 
distances  marked  on  them  mLeugae.  [Milliare.] 

The  square  foot  (pes  quadratus)  is  called  by 
Frontinus  constrains,  and  by  Boethius  contractus. 
Frontinus  applies  the  term  quadratus  to  the  cubic 
foot,  and  the  same,  as  a  measure  of  capacity,  was 
called  Quadrantal. 

Certain  peculiar  foot-meaaures,  differing  from  the 
ordinary  ones,  are  mentioned  by  ancient  writers. 
The  Samian,  which  was  the  same  as  the  Egyptian 
foot,  is  known  from  the  length  of  the  Egyptian 
cubit  as  derived  from  the  Nilometer  (namely, 
1774278576inches)  to  have  contained  11-82852384 
inches,  or  more  than  11 J  inches.  A  larger  foot 
than  the  common  standard  seems  to  have  been 
used  in  Asia  Minor.  Heron  (de  Mem.  p.  368) 
names  the  Royal  or  Philaeterian  foot  as  being  16 
finger-breadths,  and  the  Italian  as  13 J,  and  he  also 
mentions  a  mile  (/tUiov)  of  5400  Italian  or  4500 
royal  feet.  Ideler  supposes  that  the  Italian  foot 
means  the  common  Roman,  and  the  royal  a  Greek 
foot  larger  than  the  common  standard,  correspond- 
ing to  the  stadium  of  7  to  the  mile,  which  had 
been  introduced  before  Heron's  time,  namely, 
the  tenth  century.  The  Pes  Drusianus  or  foot  of 
Drusus,  contained  13£  Roman  inches  =  13-1058 
English  inches.  It  was  used  beyond  the  bound- 
aries of  Italy  for  measuring  land,  and  was  the 
standard  among  the  Tungri  in  Lower  Germany. 

(Hussey,  on  Ancient  Weights,  &c,  Appendix  j 
Wurm,  de  Pond,  chaps.  6  and  7  ;  Bb'ckh's  Metrolog. 
Untersuch.  pp.  196,  &c. ;  Ideler,  Langen  und  Fl'd- 
chenmasse  ;  Freret,  Observations  sur  le  Rapport  des 
Mesures  Grecques  et  des  Mesures  Romaines,  Mem. 
de  1'Acad.  d'Inscrip.  t.  xxiv.  pp.  551,  &c.    [P.S.] 

PESSI  (ireo-cof).     [Latruncuii.] 

PE'SSULUS.     [Janua,  p.  626,  b.] 

PETALISMUS    (ireTaA.io>KJs).      [ExsitluM, 
p.  515  a.l 
'  PE'TASUS.     [PilEus.] 

PETAURISTAE.     [Pbtaurum.] 

PETAURUM  (Tteravpov,  irerevpop)  is  said  by 
the  Greek  grammarians  to  have  been  a  pole  or  board, 
on  which  fowls  roosted.  (Hesych.  s.  v. ;  Pollux,  x. 
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156.)  We  also  find  the  name  of  Petaurum.  in  the 
Roman  games,  and  considerable  doubt  has  arisen 
respecting  its  meaning.  It  seems,  however,  to 
have  been  a  board  moving  up  and  down,  with  a 
person  at  each  end,  and  supported  in  the  middle, 
something  like  our  see-saw  ;  only  it  appears  to 
have  been  much  longer,  and  consequently  went  to 
a  greater  height  than  is  common  amongst  us. 
Some  writers  describe  it  as  a  machine,  from  which 
those  who  exhibited  were  raised  to  a  great  height 
and  then  seemed  to  fly  to  the  ground  ;  but  this  in- 
terpretation does  not  agree  so  well  with  the  pas- 
sages of  the  ancient  authors  as  the  one  previously 
mentioned.  (Lucil.  ap.  Fest.  s.  v.  Petawrist.  ;  Juv. 
xiv.  265  ;  Mart.  xi.  21.  3  ;  Manil.  v.  433.)  The 
persons,  who  took  part  in  this  game,  were  called 
Petauristae  or  Petauristarii  ;  but  this  name  seems 
to  have  been  also  applied  in  rather  a  wider  signifi- 
cation. (Compare  Petron.  53.) 

PETI'TOR.     [Actor.] 

PETO'RRITUM,  a  four-wheeled  carriage, 
which,  like  the  Essbdum,  was  adopted  by  the 
Romans  in  imitation  of  the  Gauls.  (Hor.  Sat.  i.  6. 
1 04.)  It  differed  from  the  Harmamaxa  in  being 
uncovered.  Its  name  is  obviously  compounded  of 
petor,  four,  and  rit,  a  wheel.  Festus  (s.  v.)  in  ex- 
plaining this  etymology  observes  that  petor  meant 
four  in  Oscan  and  in  Aeolic  Greek.  There  is  no 
reason  to  question  the  truth  of  this  remark  ;  but, 
since  Petor  meant  four  in  many  other  European 
languages,  it  is  more  probable  that  the  Romans 
derived  the  name,  together  with  the  fashion  of  this 
vehicle,  from  the  Gauls.  Gellins  (xv.  30)  expressly 
says  that  it  is  a  Gallic  word.  [J.  Y.] 

PEZETAERI  (ire(eraipoi).  [Exercitus,  p. 
488,  b.] 

PHALANGAE  or  PALANGAE  (c/^Aery-yev), 
any  long  cylindrical  pieces  of  wood,  such  as  trunks 
or  branches  of  trees  (Herod,  iii.  97  ;  Plin.  H.  N. 
xii.  4.  s.  8),  truncheons  (Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  56. 
B.  57),  and  poles  used  to  carry  burthens.  The 
carriers  who  used  these  poles  were  called  plidlan- 
garii  {Gloss.  Ant.  s.v.),  and  also  hescaphori,  telra- 
phori,  &c,  according  as  they  worked  in  parties  of 
six,  four,  or  two  persons. 

The  word  was  especially  used  to  signify  rollers 
placed  under  ships  to  move  them  on  dry  land,  so 
as  to  draw  them  upon  shore  or  into  the  water 
(dovpareoL  KvhivSpoi,  Brunck,  Anal.  iii.  89  ;  Apoll. 
Rhod.  i.  375—389).  This  was  effected  either  by 
making  use  of  the  oars  as  levers,  and  at  the  same 
time  fastening  to  the  stern  of  the  ship  cables  with 
a  noose  (fjiTjpivdos),  against  which  the  sailors 
pressed  with  their  breasts,  as  we  see  in  our  canal 
navigation  (Orph.  Argon.  239—249,  270—273), 
or  by  the  use  of  machines.  (Hor.  Carm.  i.  4.  2.) 
Rollers  were  employed  in  the  same  manner  to 
move  military  engines  (Caesar,  Bell.  Civ.  ii.  10). 

PHALANX  (<pa\ay£).  [ExERCiTUS,pp.482,b, 
488.] 

PHALA'RICA.     [Hasta,  p.  589,  a.] 

PHA'LERA  ((pd\apov),  a  boss,  disc,  or  crescent 
of  metal,  in  many  cases  of  gold  (Herod,  i.  215  ; 
Athen.  xii.  p.  550  ;  Claudian,  Epig.  34)  and  beau- 
tifully wrought  so  as  to  be  highly  prized.  (Cic. 
Verr.  iv.  12.)  Ornaments  of  this  description, 
being  used  in  pairs,  are  scarcely  ever  mentioned 
except  in  the  plural  number.  The  names  for  them 
are  evidently  formed  from  the  term  <p6,\os,  which 
is  explained  under  Galea.  (Compare  Horn.  77. 
xvij-106.)     Besides  the  metallic  ornaments  of  the 
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helmet  similar  decorations  were  sometimes,  though 
very  rarely,  worn  by  warriors  on  other  parts  of 
their  dress  or  armour,  probably  upon  the  breast. 
(Virg.  Am.  ix.  359,  458.)  The  negro  slaves  who 
were  kept  by  opulent  Romans  wore  them  sus- 
pended round  their  necks.  (Sueton.  Nero,  30.) 
Also  the  tiara  of  the  king  of  Persia  was  thus 
adorned.  (Aeschyl.  Pers.  668.)  But  we  most 
commonly  read  of  phalerae  as  ornaments  attached 
to  the  harness  of  horses  (Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  I.  §  39  ; 
Virg.  Aen.  v.  31 0  ;  (Jell.  v.  5  ;  Claudian,  Epig.  36), 
especially  about  the  head  (afrnvKT^pia.  <pd\apa, 
Soph.  Oed.  Col.  1069  ;  Eurip.  Suppl.  586  ;  Greg. 
Cor.  de  Dialect,  p.  508,  ed.  Schafer),  and  often  worn 
as  pendants  (pensilia,  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvii.  12.  s. 
74),  so  as  to  produce  a  terrific  effect  when  shaken 
by  the  rapid  motions  of  the  horse  (tarbantur  pha- 
lerae, Claudian,  in  iv.  Cons.  Honor.  548).  These 
ornaments  were  often  bestowed  upon  horsemen  by 
the  Roman  generals  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Armilla,  the  Torques,  the  hasta  pura  [Hasta], 
and  the  crown  of  gold  [Corona],  in  order  to  make 
a  public  and  permanent  acknowledgment  of  bravery 
and  merit.  (Juv.  xvi.  60  ;  Gell.  ii.  11.)     [J.Y.] 

PHALLUS.     [Dionysia,  p.  411,  a.] 

PHALOS  (<pd\os).^  [Galea.] 

PHARETRA  (<pap4rpa,  ap.  Herod.  tpapeTpetby), 
a  quiver.  A  quiver,  full  of  arrows,  was  the  usual  ac- 
companiment of  the  bow.  [Arcus.]  It  was  conse- 
quently part  of  the  attire  of  every  nation  addicted 
to  archery.  Virgil  applies  to  it  the  epithets  Cressa, 
Lycia,  Thretssa  (Georg.  iii.  345,  Aen.  vii.  816, 
xi.  858)  ;  Ovid  mentions  the  pharelratus  Geta  {De 
Ponto,  i.  8.  6) ;  Herodotus  represents  it  as  part 
of  the  ordinary  armour  of  the  Persians  (vii.  61). 
The  quiver,  like  the  bow-case  (corytus),  was  prin- 
cipally made  of  hide  or  leather  (Herod,  ii.  141), 
and  was  adorned  with  gold  (Anacr.  xiv.  6  ;  aurata, 
Virg.  Aen.  iv.  138,  xi.  858),  painting  (Ovid, 
Epist.Her.  xxi.  173),  and  braiding  (jro'Mip'fia.TiTov, 
Theocrit.  xxv.  265).  It  had  a  lid  (ira/p-a,  Horn. 
II.  iv.  116,  Od.  ix.  314),  and  was  suspended 
from  the  right  shoulder  by  a  belt  [Balteus], 
passing  over  the  breast  and  behind  the  back.  (Hes. 
I.  c.)     Its  most  common  position  was  on  the  left 
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nip,  in  the  usual  place  of  the  sword  [Gladius], 
and  consequently,  as  Pindar  says,  "under  the 
elbow"  (01.  ii.  ISO.  s.  91)  or  "  under  the  arm  " 
(u7T<»\«'ioi',  Theocrit.  xvii.  30).  It  was  worn  thus 
by  the  Scythians  (Schol.  in  Pind.  I.  c.)  and  by  the 
Egyptians  (Wilkinson,  Man.  and  Oust.  vol.  i.  pp. 
311,  391),  and  is  so  represented  in  the  preceding 
figure  of  the  Amazon  Dinomache,  copied  from  a 
Greek  vase.  (Hope,  Costume  of  the  Ancients,  i.  22.) 
The  left-hand  figure  in  the  same  woodcut  is  from 
one  of  the  Aegina  marbles.  It  is  the  statue  of  an 
Asiatic  archer,  whose  quiver  (fractured  in  the 
original)  is  suspended  equally  low,  but  with  the 
opening  towards  his  right  elbow,  so  that  it  would 
be  necessary  for  him  in  taking  the  arrows  to  pass 
his  hand  behind  his  body  instead  of  before  it.  To 
this  fashion  was  opposed  the  Cretan  method  of 
carrying  the  quiver,  which  is  exemplified  in  the 
woodcut,  p.  276,  and  is  uniformly  seen  in  the 
ancient  statues  of  Diana.  [J.  Y.] 

PHARMACON  GRAPHE  (<papp&Kuv  or  <pap- 
ftatcelas  ypa<pi]\  an  indictment  against  one  who 
caused  the  death  of  another  by  poison,  whether 
given  with  intent  to  kill  or  to  obtain  undue  influ- 
ence. (Pollux,  viii.  40,  117  ;  Demosth.  c.  Aristocr. 
627  ;  Argum.  in  Or.  Antiph.  Kott)7.  (pup/i..)  It 
was  tried  by  the  court  of  Areiopagus.  That  the 
malicious  intent  was  a  necessary  ingredient  in  the 
crime,  may  be  gathered  from  the  expressions  in 
npovoias,  e|  eirtSovKTJs  Kal  TrpoSovKijs,  in  Antiphon 
(l.e.  iii.  112,  ed.  Steph.).  The  punishment  was 
death,  but  might  (no  doubt)  be  mitigated  by  the 
court  under  palliating  circumstances.  We  have 
examples  of  such  ypatpal  in  the  speech  of  Antiphon 
already  cited,  and  that  entitled  irepl  tov  x°PevTov. 
(Meier,  Att.  Proc.  p.  311.)  Among  the  Greeks, 
women  appear  to  have  been  most  addicted  to  this 
crime,  as  we  learn  from  various  passages  in  ancient 
authors.  Such  women  are  called  (papfJUHtlSes  and 
(papfiaKevTplai.  Poisonous  drugs  were  frequently 
administered  as  love  potions,  or  for  other  purposes 
of  a  similar  nature.  Men  whose  minds  were  af- 
fected by  them  were  said  (papf&anav.  Wills  made 
by  a  man  under  the  influence  of  drugs  (inrb  (papfjA- 
Kiev)  were  void  at  Athens.  (Demosth.  c.  Steph. 
1133.)  [C.R.K.] 

PHAROS  or  PHARUS  (<pdpos),  a  light-house. 
The  most  celebrated  light-house  of  antiquity  was 
that  situated  at  the  entrance  to  the  port  of  Alex- 
andria. It  was  built  by  Sostratus  of  Cnidos  on  an 
island,  which  bore  the  same  name,  by  command  of 
one  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  at  an  expense  of  800 
talents.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi.  1 2  ;  Steph.  Byz.  s.  v. 
idpos  ;  Achill.  Tat.  v.  6.)  It  was  square,  con- 
structed of  white  stone,  and  with  admirable  art ; 
exceedingly  lofty,  and  in  all  respects  of  great 
dimensions.  (Caesar,  Bell.  Civ.  iii.  112.)  It  con- 
tained many  stories  (Tro\v6po<pov,  Strabo,  xvii.  1. 
§  6),  which  diminished  in  width  from  below  up- 
wards. (Herodian,  iv.  3.)  The  upper  stories  had 
windows  looking  seawards,  and  torches  or  fires 
were  kept  burning  in  them  by  night  in  order  to 
guide  vessels  into  the  harbour.  (Val.  Flacc.  vii. 
84  ;  see  Bartoli,  Luc.  Ant.  iii.  12.) 

Pliny  (I.  c.)  mentions  the  light-houses  of  Ostia 
and  Ravenna,  and  says  that  there  were  similar 
towers  at  many  other  places.  They  are  repre- 
sented on  the  medals  of  Apamea  and  other  mari- 
time cities.  The  name  of  Pharos  was  given  to 
them  in  allusion  to  that  at  Alexandria,  which  was 
the  model  for  their  construction.    (Herodian,  I.  e. ; 
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Sueton.  Claud.  20  ;  Brunck,  Anal.  ii.  186.)  The 
Pharos  of  Brundusium,  for  example,  was,  like  that 
of  Alexandria,  an  island  with  a  light-house  upon 
it.  (Mela,  ii.  7.  §  13  ;  Steph.  Byz.  I.  c.)  Suetonius 
(Tiber.  74)  mentions  another  pharos  at  Capreae. 

The  annexed  woodcut  shows  two  phari  remain* 
ing  in  Britain.  The  first  is  within  the  precincts 
of  Dover  Castle.  It  is  about  40  feet  high,  octago- 
nal externally,  tapering  from  below  upwards,  and 
built  with  narrow  courses  of  brick  and  much  wider 
courses  of  stone  in  alternate  portions.  The  space 
within  the  tower  is  square,  the  sides  of  the  octagon 
without  and  of  the  square  within  being  equal,  viz., 
each  15  Roman  feet.  The  door  is  seen  at  the 
bottom.  (Stukely, /&'».  Curios,  p.  129.)  A  similar 
pharos  formerly  existed  at  Boulogne,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  built  by  Caligula.  (Sueton.  Calk). 
46;  Montfaucon,  Supplem.  vol.  iv.  L.  vi.  3, 4.)  The 
round  tower  here  introduced  is  on  the  summit  of  a 
hill  on  the  coast  of  Flintshire.  (Pennant,  Par.  of 
Whiteford  and  Holywell,  p.  112.)  [J.  Y.] 


PHAROS  ((papos).     [Pailium.] 

PHASE'LUS  ((pdayAos),  was  a  vessel  rather 
long  and  narrow,  apparently  so  called  from  its  re- 
semblance to  the  shape  of  a  phaselus  or  kidney- 
bean.  It  was  chiefly .  used  by  the  Egyptians, 
and  was  of  various  sizes,  from  a  mere  boat  to  a 
vessel  adapted  for  long  voyages.  (Virg.  Georg.  iv. 
289  ;  Catull.  4  ;  Martial,  x.  30.  13  ;  Cic.  ad  Att. 
i.  13.)  Octavia  sent  ten  triremes  of  this  kind, 
which  she  had  obtained  from  Antony,  to  assist  her 
brother  Octavianus  ;  and  Appian  (Bell.  Civ.  v.  95) 
describes  them  as  a  kind  of  medium  between  the 
ships  of  war  and  the  common  transport  or  merchant 
vessels.  The  phaselus  was  built  for  speed  (Catull. 
I.  c.phaselus  ille — navium  celerrimus),  to  which  more 
attention  seems  to  have  been  paid  than  to  its 
strength  ;  whence  the  epithet  fragilis  is  given  to 
it  by  Horace.  (Carm.  iii.  2.  27,  28.)  These  ves- 
sels were  sometimes  made  of  clay  (fictilibusphaselis, 
Juv.  xv.  127),  to  which  the  epithet  of  Horace  may 
perhaps  also  refer. 

PHASIS  (ipdais),  was  one  of  the  various  me- 
thods by  which  public  offenders  at  Athens  might 
be  prosecuted  ;  but  the  word  is  often  used  to  de- 
note any  kind  of  information  ;  as  Pollux  (viii.  47) 
says,  koivus  tpd(reis  eKa\ovi/To  Tratrai  al  urivbffeis 
tuv  \av8av6vTuy  aducruidrwu.  (See  Aristoph.  Eq. 
300,  and  Acharn.  823,  826,  where  the  word  Qav- 
Ta(,ai  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  ipalva.')  The 
word  0"vK0(pdvT7i5  is  derived  from  the  practice  of 
laying  information  against  those  who  exported  figs. 
[Sycophantes.] 

Though  it  is  certain  that  the  <p&ais  was  distin- 
guished from  other  methods  of  prosecution  (De- 
mosth. cAristog.  793  ;  Isocr.  c.  Callim.  376,  ed. 
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Steph.),  we  are  not  informed  in  what  its  peculiari- 
ties consisted.  According  to  Pollux  (I.  c),  it 
might  be  brought  against  those  who  committed 
offences  against  the  mine  laws,  or  the  customs,  or 
any  other  part  of  the  revenue  ;  against  any  persons 
who  brought  false  accusations  against  others  for 
such  offences  ;  and  against  guardians  who  injured 
their  wards.  The  charge,  as  in  the  ypatpb,  was 
made  in  writing  (4v  ypafj.fiaTei(p),  with  the  name 
of  the  prosecutor,  and  the  proposed  penalty  (rifirifia) 
affixed,  and  also  the  names  of  the  KA7jT?jpej.  The 
same  author  says,  etpaivovTo  5e  irpbs  rbv  &pxovra. 
Here  we  must  either  understand  the  word  b\pxovra 
to  be  used  in  a  more  general  sense,  as  denoting 
any  magistrate  to  whom  a  jurisdiction  belonged,  or 
read  with  Schomann  (de  Comit.  178)  roiis  i.p%ovras. 
For  it  is  clear  that  the  archon  was  not  the  only 
person  before  whom  a  <pacris  might  be  preferred. 
In  cases  where  corn  had  been  carried  to  a  foreign 
port,  or  money  lent  on  a  ship  which  did  not  bring 
a  return  cargo  to  Athens,  and  probably  in  all  cases 
of  offence  against  the  export  and  import  laws,  the 
information  was  laid  before  the  eiiijxsXi]TaL  toC 
ifaroplov.  (Demosth.  c.  Theocr.  1323.)  Where 
public  money  had  been  embezzled,  or  illegally  ap- 
propriated, for  which  a  <pdins  was  maintainable, 
the  crivSucot  were  the  presiding  magistrates.  (Isocr. 
c.  Callim.  372  ;  Lys.  de  Publ.  Pecun.  149,  de 
Aristoph.  bon.  154,  ed.  Steph.)  Offences  relating 
to  the  mines  came  before  the  thesmothetae.  (Meier, 
Att.  Proc.  p.  64.)  Injuries  done  by  guardians  to  their 
wards  or  wards'  estate,  whether  a  public  prosecu- 
tion or  a  civil  action  was  resorted  to,  belonged  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  archon,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
protect  orphans.  (Suidas.  s.  v.  Qdcris  ;  Demosth.  c. 
Onet.  865,  c.  Lacr.  940,  c.  Nausim.  991.)  All 
fpciffeis  were  Tiffqroi  aywves,  according  to  Pollux 
(viii.  48),  and  he  says  to  ripaiBhv  iyiyvero  tw 
aSiKOVfJ.4fay,  el  Kal  &AA.OS  virep  ai/TWf  tpfyeiev. 
By  this  we  are  to  understand  that  the  ri^rifm  went 
to  the  state,  if  the  prosecution  was  one  of  a  purely 
public  nature,  that  is,  where  the  offence  imme- 
diately affected  the  state  ;  but  where  it  was  of  a 
mixed  nature,  as  where  a  private  person  was  in- 
jured, and  the  state  only  indirectly,  in  such  case 
compensation  was  awarded  to  the  private  person. 
This  was  the  case  in  prosecutions  against  fraudulent 
guardians.  On  the  same  ground,  wherever  the 
prosecutor  had  an  interest  in  the  cause,  beyond 
that  which  he  might  feel  as  the  vindicator  of  public 
justice  ;  as  where  he,  or  some  third  person  on 
whose  behalf  he  interposed,  was  the  party  directly 
injured,  and  might  reap  advantage  from  the  result  ; 
he  was  liable  to  the  twaiSeKia,  and  also  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  irpvraPeia,  just  as  he  would  be  in  a 
private  action.  Probably  this  liability  attached 
upon  informations  for  carrying  corn  to  a  foreign 
port,  as  the  informer  there  got  half  the  penalty  if 
successful.  (Demosth.  c.  Theocr.  1325.)  Where 
the  (pdiris  was  of  a  purely  public  nature,  the  pro- 
secutor would  be  subject  only  to  the  payment  of 
the  Ttapaeraais,  and  to  the  thousand  drachms,  if 
he  failed  to  obtain  a  fifth  part  of  the  votes,  accord- 
ing to  the  common  practice  in  Criminal  causes. 
(Demosth.  c.  Theocr.  1323.)  Whether  in  those  of 
a  mixed  nature  he  was  liable  to  these  payments, 
as  well  as  to  the  irpvravela  and  4nu€ehia,  is  a 
question  which  has  been  much  discussed,  but  can- 
not be  settled.  We  have  no  speech  left  us  by  the 
orators  on  the  subject  of  a  <pd*n$,  but  only  mention 
of  a  lost  speech  of  Lysias  7rpos  tV   tpfLffw  too 
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dp<paviKov  oikou.     (See  Bockh,   Pvhl.  Eeon.  of 
Athens,   p.  368,    &c.  2d  ed.  ;  Meier,    Att.   Proc. 
pp.  247—252,  732  ;  Platner,  Proc.  und  Kl.  vol. 
ii.  pp.9— 17.)  [C.R.K.] 

PHEIDI'TIA  (.peiSino).     [Syssitia.] 

PHENACE  (Qev&icn).    [Coma,  p.  330,  a.] 

PHERNE  (ipeprfi).     [Dos.] 

PHIALA.     [Patera.] 

PHONOS  (<p6vos),  Homicide,  was  either  kmli- 
aios  or  axoio-ios,  a  distinction  which  corresponds  in 
some  measure,  but  not  exactly,  with  our  murder 
and  manslaughter;  for  the  <p6vos  4/coi5(nos  might 
fall  within  the  description  of  justifiable  homicide, 
while  <p6vos  aKofoios  might  be  excusable  homicide. 
According  to  the  different  circumstances  under 
which  the  homicide  was  committed,  the  tribunal 
to  which  the  case  was  referred,  and  the  modes  of 
proceeding  at  Athens,  varied.  All  cases  of  murder 
(with  one  exception,  to  be  hereafter  noticed)  were 
tried  by  the  court  of  Areiopagus  ;  other  cases  of 
homicide  were  (by  the  statutes  of  Draco)  to  be 
tried  by  the  4(p4rai.  All  cpoviKal  Sikoi  belonged 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  &px<"v  fimnKevs  as  ^76. 
fi&>v  SucoxrTnplov.  He  was  anciently  the  sole  judge 
in  cases  of  unintentional  homicide  ;  for  such  an  act 
was  considered  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  as 
being  a  pollution  of  the  city  ;  and  it  became  his 
duty,  as  guardian  of  religion,  to  take  care  that  the 
pollution  (&yos)  was  duly  expiated.  Draco,  how- 
ever, established  the  e^erat,  first  as  a  court  of 
appeal  from  the  %.p%av  /Sao'iAeiis  ;  and  soon  after 
they  began  to  perform  the  office  of  St/caara},  he 
being  the  presiding  magistrate.  (Suidas,  5.  v.  "Rye- 
p.ovia  SiKaffrripiov  •  Pollux,  viii.  90,  125.)  In 
discussing  this  subject  we  have  to  consider  the 
various  courts  established  at  Athens  for  the  trial  of 
homicide,  the  different  species  of  crime  therein  re- 
spectively prosecuted,  the  manner  of  proceeding 
against  the  criminal,  and  the  nature  of  the  punish- 
ment to  which  he  was  liable.  All  these  points 
are  fully  discussed  by  Matthiae  in  his  treatise  de 
Judiciis  Aiken,  in  the  Miscellanea  Philologiea, 
vol.  i.,  to  which  more  particular  references  are 
given  in  this  article. 

Solon,  who  seems  to  have  remodelled  the  court 
of  Areiopagus,  enacted  that  this  court  should  try 
cases  of  murder  and  malicious  wounding,  besides 
arson  and  poisoning.  (Demosth.  c.  Aristocr.  627.) 
One  would  be  deemed  a  murderer,  who  instigated 
another  to  commit  the  deed,  provided  the  purpose 
were  accomplished.  (Demosth.c.CWow.1264,1265; 
Matth.  p.  148.)  Besides  the  court  of  Areiopagus, 
there  were  four  other  courts,  of  which  the  iffrai 
were  judges ;  to  iirl  TiakkaSicp,  to  &ri  AeKtpivlcp,  rb 
i-rrl  npvTavdcp,  and  to  ev  ^pearrdi.  (Harpocr.  et 
Suid.  s.  v.  'Etpercu.)  To  the  court  M  naWafiitp 
belonged  cases  of  accidental  homicide,  manslaughter, 
and  attempts  to  commit  murder  (Pov\e6aeLs).  Such 
a  case  as  that  mentioned  by  Demosthenes  (0.  Neaer. 
1348)  of  an  unlawful  blow  followed  by  death, 
Would  be  manslaughter.  It  seems  also  that  this 
court  had  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  Areu> 
pagus  in  charges  of  murderous  conspiracy,  which 
was  carried  into  effect.  The  law  perhaps  allowed 
the  prosecutor  to  waive  the  heavier  charge,  and 
proceed  against  the  offender  for  the  conspiracy 
only.  (Harpocr.  s.  v.  BovAetitreaJs ;  Antiph.  rerpaK 
126,  ed.  Steph. ;  Matth.  p.  150.)  As  to  the  sup- 
posed origin  of  this  court,  see  Harpocr.  s.  v.  'Ef  2 
XlaWaSLtf  ;  Pollux,  viii  118.  To  the  court  &rl 
AeKtpivitp  were  referred  cases  where  the  party  con 
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feflsed  the  deed,  but  justified  it ;  &v  tis  fyioAoyp 
fikv  KTwai,  4vv6^ias  Sk  <pi}  Sefya/ceyai.  Demo- 
sthenes calls  it  hyi&rarov  teal  (j>piKO)S4ararov  (e, 
Aristocr.  644  ;  Harpocr.  s.  v.  'EttI  Ae\<j>ivltp  ;  Pol- 
lux, viii.  119).  As  to  the  origin  of  this  court  see 
Matth.  p.  152.  In  the  to  ewl  npvraveltp  the  objects 
of  prosecution  were  inanimate  things,  as  wood, 
stone,  or  iron,  which  had  caused  the  death  of  a 
man  by  falling  on  him.  (Harpocr.  s.  v.  'EttI  Xipvra- 
vefy  ;  Pollux,  viii.  120  ;  Demosth.  c.  Aristocr.  645.) 
Draco  enacted  that  the  cause  of  death  should  be  cast 
out  of  the  boundaries  of  the  land  (virepopi^aOat), 
in  which  ceremony  the  &px<av  {Zaaikeits  was  as- 
sisted by  the  QvXoSacriAets.  (Meier,  Att.  Proc.  p. 
117  ;  Suidas,s.r.  Nfjcuv;  Aesch.  c.  Ctesipli.  88,  ed. 
Steph.)  This  was  a  relic  of  very  rude  times,  and 
may  be  not  inaptly  compared  with  our  custom  of 
giving  deodands.  Mattbiae  (p.  1 54)  thinks  there 
was  an  ulterior  object  in  the  investigation,  viz.,  that 
by  the  production  of  the  instrument  by  which 
death  was  inflicted,  a  clue  might  be  found  to  the 
discovery  of  the  real  murderer,  if  any.  The  court 
iv  tppeaTTot  was  reserved  for  a  peculiar  case ;  where 
a  man,  after  going  into  exile  for  an  unintentional 
homicide,  and  before  he  had  appeased  the  relations 
of  the  deceased,  was  charged  with  having  com- 
mitted murder.  He  was  brought  in  a  ship  to  a 
place  in  the  harbour  called  4v  (ppearToi,  and  there 
pleaded  his  cause  on  board  ship,  while  the  judges 
remained  on  land.  If  he  was  convicted,  he  suf- 
fered the  punishment  of  murder  ;  if  acquitted,  he 
suffered  the  remainder  of  his  former  punishment. 
The  object  of  this  contrivance  was  to  avoid  pollu- 
tion (for  the  crime  of  the  first  act  had  not  yet  been 
expiated), 'and  at  the  same  time  to  bring  the  second 
offence  to  trial.  (Demosth.  c.  Aristocr.  646  ;  Har- 
pocr. s.  v.  *Ev  <f>pea.TToi ;  Pollux,  viii.  120  ;  Matth. 
p.  155.) 

To  one  or  other  of  these  courts  all  <povtKal  Sfoai 
were  sent  for  trial ;  and  it  was  the  business  of  the 
&PXm'  Pairttebs  to  decide  which.  The  task  of  pro- 
secution devolved  upon  the  nearest  relatives  of  the 
deceased  ;  and  in  case  of  a  slave,  upon  the  master. 
To  neglect  to  prosecute,  without  good  cause,  was 
deemed  an  offence  against  religion,  that  is,  in  any 
relation  not  further  removed  than  a  first  cousin's 
son  (avetyiaBovs).  Within  that  degree  the  law  en- 
joined the  relations  to  prosecute,  under  penalty  of  an 
wreSeias  ypa^j,  if  they  failed  to  do  so.  (Demosth. 
c.  Androt.  593,  c.  Macart.  1069,  c.  Etterg.  et 
Mnes.  1160,  1161  ;  Antiph.  deHer.  caed.  135,  ed. 
Steph.)  They  might,  however  (without  incurring 
any  censure),  forbear  to  prosecute,  where  the  mur- 
dered man  had  forgiven  the  murderer  before  he 
died  (Demosth.  c.  Pantaen.  983)  ;  or,  in  cases  of 
involuntary  homicide,  where  the  offender  gave  the 
satisfaction  which  the  law  required  ;  unless  the  de- 
ceased had  given  a  special  injunction  to  avenge 
him.  (Lysias,  c.  Agor.  133,  138,  ed.  Steph.  ; 
Matth.  p.  170.) 

The  first  step  taken  by  the  prosecutor  was,  to 
give  notice  to  the  accused  to  keep  away  from  all 
public  places  and  sacrifices.  This  was  called  irpSjl- 
p7]<rtst  and  was  given  at  the  funeral  of  the  de- 
ceased. (Antiph.  de  Her.  caed.  130,  139,  de  Chor. 
141, ed.  Steph. ;  Demosth.  c.Leptin.  505,  c.  Aristocr. 
C32,  c.  Euerg.  1160.)  After  this,  he  gave  a  pub- 
lic notice  in  the  market-place,  warning  the  accused 
to  appear  and  answer  to  the  charge :  here  he  was 
said  wpoetire7v  or  Trpoayopefietv  <f>6vov.  (Demosth.  c. 
Maourt.  1068,   c.  Neaer.  1348.)     The  next  thing 
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was,  to  prefer  the  charge  before  the  king-archon. 
To  such  charge  the  term  iirurKJiirreirdai  or  #ire£» 
Uvat  was  peculiarly  applied.  (Pollux,  viii.  33, 118; 
Harpocr.  s.  v.  'EirefffcfityaTo  ■  Antiph.  Kariiy,  <papfi* 
111,  ed.  Steph.)  The  charge  was  delivered  in 
writing  ;  the  prosecutor  was  said  airoypd^ea-Qat 
SIktjv  <p6vov.  (Antiph.  de  Chor.  145,  ed.  Steph.) 
The  king-archon  having  received  it,  after  first 
warning  the  defendant  arrexeo'dat  rwv  (xvarripiwv 
koI  tup  &\\<av  vo\A\jmv  (Pollux,  viii.  G6,  90),  pro- 
ceeded in  due  form  to  the  avditpuris.  The  main 
thing  to  be  inquired  into  was  the  nature  of  the 
offence,  and  the  court  to  which  the  cognizance  ap- 
pertained. The  evidence  and  other  matters  were 
to  be  prepared  in  the  usual  way.  Three  months 
were  allowed  for  this  preliminary  inquiry,  and 
there  were  three  special  hearings,  one  in  each 
month,  called  o~iaZiKa.viat^  or  (according  to  Bekker's 
reading)  irpoBiKaaiat  (Antiph.  de  Chor.  146,  ed. 
Steph.)  ;  after  which,  in  the  fourth  month,  the 
king-archon  da^ye  rfyv  Sitcyv.  (Matth.  p.  1 60.)  The 
defendant  was  allowed  to  put  in  a  lrapaypaipfy,  if 
he  contended  that  the  charge  ought  to  be  tried  in 
one  of  the  minor  courts.  (Pollux,  viii.  57.) 

All  the  tyovueb.  diKaffT^pia  were  held  in  the  open 
air,  in  order  that  the  judges  might  not  be  under 
the  same  roof  with  one  suspected  of  impurity  ;  nor 
the  prosecutor  with  his  adversary.  (Antiph.  deHer. 
caed.  130,  ed.  Steph.)  The  king-archon  presided, 
with  his  crown  taken  off.  (Pollux,  viii.  90.)  The 
parties  were  bound  by  the  most  solemn  oaths  ;  the 
one  swearing  that  the  charge  was  true,  that  he 
bore  such  a  relationship  to  the  deceased,  and  that 
he  would  in  conducting  his  case  confine  himself  to 
the  question  at  issue  ;  the  other  declaring  the 
charge  to  be  false.  (Antiph.  de  Her.  caed.  130, 
140,  de  Chor.  143,  ed.  Steph. ;  Demosth.  c.  Etterg. 
1161  ;  Matth.  p.  163.)  The  witnesses  on  both 
sides  were  sworn  in  like  manner  (Antiph.  de  Her. 
caed.  130,  131,  ed.  Steph.  ;  Meier,  Att.  Proc. 
p.  675)  ;  and  slaves  were  allowed  to  appear  as 
witnesses.  (Meier,  Att.  Proc.  p.  667.)  Either 
party  was  at  liberty  to  make  two  speeches,  the 
prosecutor  beginning,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
rerpa\oyta  of  Antiphon  ;  but  both  were  obliged  to 
confine  themselves  to  the  point  at  issue.  (Lys.  c. 
Simon.  100;  Antiph.  de  Chor.  143,  ed.  Steph.) 
Advocates  (o~vvy)yopoi)  were  not  admitted  to  speak 
for  the  parties  anciently,  but  in  later  times  they 
were.  (Matth.  p.  164.)  Two  days  were  occupied  in 
the  trial.  After  the  first  day  the  defendant,  if 
fearful  of  the  result,  was  at  liberty  to  fly  the  coun- 
try, except  in  the  case  of  parricide.  Such  flight 
could  not  be  prevented  by  the  adversary,  but  the 
property  of  the  exile  was  confiscated.  (Pollux,  viii. 
117;  Demosth. c.Aristocr. 634,643;  Matth.  p.167.) 
On  the  third  day  the  judges  proceeded  to  give  their 
votes  ;  for  which  two  boxes  or  urns  were  provided 
(ySpiat  or  a/i0opeis),  one  of  brass,  the  other  of 
wood  ;  the  former  for  the  condemning  ballots,  the 
latter  for  those  of  acquittal.  An  equal  number  of 
votes  was  an  acquittal ;  a  point  first  established 
(according  to  the  old  tradition)  upon  the  trial  of 
Orestes.    (Aeschyl.  Eumen.  753  ;  Matth.  p.  165.) 

As  the  defence  might  consist  either  in  a  simple 
denial  of  the  killing,  or  of  the  intention  to  kill,  or 
in  a  justification  of  the  act,  it  is  necessary  to  in- 
quire what  circumstances  amounted  to  a  legal  justi- 
fication or  excuse.  We  learn  from  Demosthenes 
(c.  Aristocr.  637)  that  it  was  excusable  to  kill  an* 
other  unintentionally  in  a  gymnastic  combat,  oi 
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to  kill  a  friend  in  battle  or  ambuscade,  mistaking 
him  for  an  enemy  ;  that  it  was  justifiable  to  slay 
an  adulterer  if  caught  in  ipso  delicto,  or  a  paramour 
caught  in  the  same  way  with  a  sister  or  daugh- 
ter, or  even  with  a  concubine,  if  her  children  would 
be  free.  (As  to  an  adulterer,  see  Lys.  de  Eratosth. 
coed.  94,  ed.  Steph.)  It  was  lawful  to  kill  a  rob- 
ber at  the  time  when  he  made  hie  attack  (-euflfis 
aixvv6iitvov)  but  not  after.  (Demosth.  c.Aristocr. 
629.)  By  a  special  decree  of  the  people,  made  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  it  was  lawful  to 
kill  any  man  who  attempted  to  establish  a  tyranny, 
or  put  down  the  democracy,  or  committed  treason 
against  the  state.  (Lycurg.  c.  Leocr.  165  ;  Andoc. 
de  Myst.  13,  ed.  Steph.)  A  physician  was  ex- 
cused who  caused  the  death  of  a  patient  by  mis- 
take or  professional  ignorance.  (Antiph.  rerpaK. 
127,  ed.  Steph.)  This  distinction,  however,  must 
be  observed.  Justifiable  homicide  left  the  perpe- 
trator entirely  free  from  pollution  (Ka6ap6v).  That 
which,  though  unintentional,  was  not  perfectly 
free  from  blame,  required  to  be  expiated.  See 
the  remarks  of  Antiphon  in  the  TeTpa\07io,  B. 
123. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  punishment. 

The  courts  were  not  invested  with  a  discre- 
tionary power  in  awarding  punishment ;  the  law 
determined  this  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
crime.  (Demosth.  c.  Neaer.  1 372.)  Wilful  murder 
was  punished  with  death.  (Antiph.  de  Her.  coed. 
130,  ed.  Steph. ;  Demosth.  c.  Mid.  S28.)  It  was 
the  duty  of  the  Thesmothetae  to  see  that  the  sen- 
tence was  executed,  and  of  the  Eleven  to  execute 
it.  (Demosth.  e.  Aristocr.  630  ;  Meier,  Att.  Proc. 
p.  74  ;  Schbmann,  Ant.  Jur.  Publ.  Gfr.  p.  246.)  We 
have  seen  that  the  criminal  might  avoid  it  by  fly- 
ing before  the  sentence  was  passed.  Malicious 
wounding  was  punished  with  banishment  and  con- 
fiscation of  goods.  (Lys.  c.  Simon.  100  ;  Matth. 
p.  148.)  So  were  attempts  to  murder  (fSovteioeis). 
But  where  the  design  was  followed  by  the  death 
of  him  whose  life  was  plotted  against,  and  the 
crime  was  treated  as  a  murder,  it  might  be  punished 
with  death,  at  least  if  it  was  tried  in  the  Areio- 
pagus ;  for  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  minor  courts 
(except  that  iv  ippeaT-ro?)  had  the  power  of  inflicting 
capital  punishment.  (Matth.  p.  150  ;  Schb'mann, 
Ant.  Jur. Publ.  Gr.p.294  ;  Meier,  Att.  Proc.  p.  313.) 
If  the  criminal  who  was  banished,  or  who  avoided 
his  sentence  by  voluntary  exile,  returned  to  the 
country,  an  ecS6i|is  might  forthwith  be  laid  against 
him,  or  he  might  be  arrested  and  taken  before  the 
Thesmothetae,  or  even  slain  on  the  spot.  (Suidas, 
s.  v.  "EvSeiJu ;  Matth.  p.  168.)  The  proceeding  by 
ctirayayfj  (arrest)  might  perhaps  be  taken  against 
a  murderer  in  the  first  instance,  if  the  murder  was 
attended  with  robbery,  in  which  case  the  prosecu- 
tor was  liable  to  the  penalty  of  .a  thousand  drachms 
if  he  failed  to  get  a  fifth  of  the  votes.  (Demosth.  c. 
Aristocr.  647  ;  Meier,  Att.  Proc.  p.  231.)  But  no 
murderer,  even  after  conviction,  could  lawfully  be 
killed,  or  even  arrested,  in  a  foreign  country. 
(Demosth.  c.  Aristocr.  631,  632.)  The  humanity 
of  the  Greeks  forbade  such  a  practice.  It  was  a 
principle  of  international  law,  that  the  exile  had  a 
safe  asylum  in  a  foreign  land.  If  an  Athenian  was 
killed  by  a  foreigner  abroad,  the  only  method  by 
which  his  relations,  could  obtain  redress,  was  to 
seize  natives  of  the  murderer's  country  (not  more 
than  three),  and  keep  them  until  the  murderer  was 
given  up  for  judgment.  (Demoath.  c,  Aristocr,  647  ; 
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Pollux,  viii.  50  ;  Harpocr.  and  Suidas,  s.  v.  'Avtpt. 

Those  who  were  convicted  of  unintentional 
homicide,  not  perfectly  excusable,  were  condemned 
to  leave  the  country  for  a  year.  They  were  obliged 
to  go  out  (e|epx6<r8ai)  by  a  certain  time,  and  by 
a  certain  route  (toktV  6B6v),  and  to  expiate 
their  offence  by  certain  rites.  Their  term  of  absence 
was  called  aTreviavrio-fiSs.  It  was  their  duty  also 
to  appease  (oiSeio-floi)  the  relations  of  the  deceased, 
or  if  he  had  none  within  a  certain  degree,  the 
members  of  his  clan,  either  by  presents  or  by 
humble  entreaty  and  submission.  If  the  convict 
could  prevail  on  them,  he  might  even  return  before 
the  year  had  expired.  The  word  aiSeiffflou  is  used 
not  only  of  the  criminal  humbling  himself  to  the 
relations,  but  also  of  their  forgiving  him.  (Harpocr. 
s.  v.  'Tiro<p6via  ;  Demosth.  c.  Pantaen.  983,  c.  Ma- 
cart.  1069,  e.  Aristocr.  643  ;  Matth.  p.  170.)  The 
property  of  such  a  criminal  was  not  forfeited,  and 
it  was  unlawful  to  do  any  injury  to  him  either  on 
his  leaving  the  country  or  during  his  absence. 
(Demosth.  c.  Aristocr.  634.) 

Such  was  the  constitution  of  the  courts,  and  the 
state  of  the  law,  as  established  by  Solon,  and 
mostly  indeed  by  Draco  ;  for  Solon  retained  most 
of  Draco's  (poviKo)  v6/mii.  (Demosth.  c.  Euerg.  1161, 
c.Aristocr.  636.)  But  it  appears  that  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  4<p*Tcu  in  later  times,  if  not  soon  after 
the  legislation  of  Solon,  was  greatly  abridged  ; 
and  that  most  of  the  tpoviKal  ditcat  were  tried  by  a 
common  jury.  It  is  probable  that  the  people  pre- 
ferred the  ordinary  method  of  trial,  to  which  they 
were  accustomed  in  other  causes,  criminal  as  well 
as  civil,  to  the  more  aristocratical  constitution  of  the 
court  of  itpzTcu.  Their  jurisdiction  in  the  courts 
ep  <ppearrot  and  eVl  Xlpvraveiip,  was,  no  doubt, 
still  retained  ;  and  there  seem  to  have  been  other 
peculiar  cases  reserved  for  their  cognizance.  (Pol- 
lux, viii.  125  ;  Matth.  p.  158  ;  Schb'mann,  Ant. 
Jur.  Pub.  p.  296.)  Whether  the  powers  of  the 
Areiopagus,  as  a  criminal  court,  were  curtailed  by 
the  proceedings  of  Pericles  and  Ephialtcs,  or  only 
their  administrative  and  censorial  authority  as  a 
council,  is  a  question  which  has  been  much  dis- 
cussed. The  strong  language  of  Demosthenes 
(c.  Aristocr.  641)  inclines  one  to  the  latter  opinion. 
See  also  Dinarchus  (c.  Aristog.  init.),  from  which 
it  appears  there  was  no  appeal  from  the  decision 
of  that  court.  (Matth.  166  ;  Platner,  Proc.  mi 
Klag.  vol.  i.  p.  27  ;  Schbmann,  Ant.  Jur.  Pub.  p.  301  j 
Thirlwall,  Gr.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  c.  17.  p.  24.) 

No  extraordinary  punishment  was  imposed  by 
the  Athenian  legislator  on  parricide.  Suicide  was 
not  considered  a  crime  in  point  of  law,  though  it 
seems  to  have  been  deemed  an  offence  against  re- 
ligion ;  for  by  the  custom  of  the  country  the  hand 
of  the  suicide  was  buried  apart  from  his  body. 
(Aesch.  c.  Ctes.  88,  ed.  Steph.)  [C.  R.  K.] 

PHORBEIA  (tpopSda).    [Capistrum.] 
PHORMINX  (<f>d>M'7l).     [Lyra.] 
PHOROS  ((p6pos),  literally  that  which  is  brought 
in,  was  specially  used  to  signify  the  tribute  paid.by 
the  Attic  states  to  Athens,  which  is  spoken  of  under 
Telos. 

PHRA'TRIA.  [CiviTAS,pp.  289, 290;  Tribus 

(GreeiO  1 

PHRY'GIO.     [Pallium,  p.  851,  a.] 
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tuv  £\€v94paiv),  was  one  of  the  offences  that  might 

be  criminally  prosecuted  at  Athens.     The  word 
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QOopd  may  signify  any  sort  of  corruption,  bodily  or 
mental ;  but  the  expression  08.  t.  e.  comprehends, 
if  it  is  not  limited  to,  a  crime  too  common  among 
the  Greeks,  as  appears  from  a  law  cited  by  Aes- 
chines  (c.  Timarch.  2,  ed.  Steph.).  On  this  subject 
see  Proagogeias  Graphe,  and  Schoraann,  Ant. 
Jur.  Pub.  Gr.  pp.  335,  338.  [C.  R.  K.] 

PHYGE  (Qvrh).     [Exsilium.] 

PHYLARCHI  (<pi\apxoi),  generally  the  pre- 
fects of  the  tribes  in  any  state,  as  at  £pidamnus, 
where  the  government  was  formerly  vested  in  the 
(j>vAapx<>',  but  afterwards  in  a  senate.  (Arist.  PoKl. 
v.  1.)  At  Athens  the  officers  so  called  were  (after 
the  age  of  Cleisthenes)  ten  in  number,  one  for  each 
of  the  tribes,  and  were  specially  charged  with  the 
command  and  superintendence  of  the  cavalry. 
(Harpocr.  s.  v.;  Pollux,  viii.  94.)  There  can  be  but 
little  doubt^  that  each  of  the  Phylarchs  commanded 
the  cavalry  of  his  own  tribe,  and  they  were  them- 
selves collectively  and  individually  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  two  Hipparchs,  just  as  the  Taxiarchs 
were  subject  to  the  two  Strategi.  According  to 
Pollux  (viii.  94),  they  were  elected  one  from  each 
tribe  by  the  Archons  collectively;  but  his  authority 
can  hardly  be  considered  as  conclusive  on  this  point. 
Herodotus  (v.  19)  informs  us  that  when  Cleisthenes 
increased  the  number  of  the  tribes  from  four  to  ten, 
he  also  made  ten  Phylarchs  instead  of  four.  It  has 
been  thought,  however  (Titmann,  Staatsv.  pp.  274, 
275),  that  the  historian  should  have  said  ten 
Phylarchs  in  the  place  of  the  old  <pv\oGaot\e!s, 
who  were  four  in  number,  one  for  each  of  the  old 
tribes.  (See  Wachsmuth,  Hellen.  Altertlmvisk. 
vol.  i.  pp.  425,  543,  vol.  ii.  p.  326, 2d  ed.)  [R.W.] 

PHYLOBASILEIS  (</>uAo§ao-iAeis).  The 
origin  and  duties  of  the  Athenian  magistrates,  so 
called,  are  involved  in  much  obscurity,  and  the 
little  knowledge  we  possess  on  the  subject  is  de- 
rived almost  entirely  from  the  grammarians.  In 
the  earliest  times  they  were  four  in  number,  re- 
presenting each  one  of  the  four  tribes,  and  probably 
elected  (but  not  for  life)  from  and  by  them. 
(Hesych.  s.  v.)  They  were  nominated  from  the 
Eupatridae,  and  during  the  continuance  of  royalty 
at  Athens,  these  "  kings  of  the  tribes  "  were  the 
constant  assessors  of  the  sovereign,  and  rather  as 
his  colleagues  than  counsellors.  (Thirlwall,  Hist, 
of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  11.)  From  an  expression  in 
one  of  the  laws  of  Solon  (Plut.  Solon,  19),  it  ap- 
pears that  before  his  time  the  kings  of  the  tribes 
exercised  a  criminal  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  murder 
or  high  treason ;  in  which  respect,  and  as  con- 
nected with  the  four  tribes  of  the  city,  they  may 
be  compared  with  the  "  duumviri  perduellionis  "  at 
Rome,  who  appeared  to  have  represented  the  two 
ancient  tribes  of  the  Ramnes  and  Tities.  (Nie- 
buhr,  Hist,  of  Rome,  vol.  i.  p.  304.)  They  were 
also  intrusted  (but  perhaps  in  later  times)  with 
the  performance  of  certain  religious  rites,  and  as 
they  sat  in  the  fiacriteiov  (Poll.  viii.  Ill),  they 
probably  acted  as  assessors  of  the  b\p%wv  flaaiKtvs, 
or  "  Rex  sacrificulus,"  as  they  had  formerly  done 
of  the  king.  Though  they  were  originally  con- 
nected with  the  four  ancient  tribes,  still  they  were 
not  abolished  by  Cleisthenes  when  he  increased 
the  number  of  tribes  and  otherwise  altered  the 
constitution  of  Athens  ;  probably  because  then- 
duties  were  mainly  of  a  religious  character. 
(Wachsmuth,  Hellen.  Alterthumsk  vol.  ii.  p.  426, 
2d  ed.)  They  appear  to  have  existed  even  after 
his  time,   and  acted  as  judges,  but  in  unimpor- 
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tant  or  merely  formal  matters.  They  presided, 
we  are  told  (Poll.  viii.  120),  over  the  court  of  the 
Ephetae,  held  at  the  Prytaneium,  in  the  mock 
trials  over  instruments  of  homicide  (at  rap  &ty1>xav 
Sinai),  and  it  was  part  of  their  duty  to  remove 
these  instruments  beyond  the  limits  of  theii 
country  (to  tfnreabi/  fatyvxov  inrepopiffai).  "We 
may  reasonably  conclude  that  this  jurisdiction  was 
a  relic  of  more  important  functions,  such  as  those 
described  by  Plutarch  (Solon,  19),  from  which, 
and  their  connection  with  the  Prytaneium,  it  has 
been  conjectured  that  they  were  identical  with  the 
old  Prytanes.  (Mtiller,  Eumen.  §  67.)  Plutarch 
(I  c.)  speaks  of  them  both  as  Paaihus  and  irpv- 
Tai/€ij.  In  a  rjityurfia,  quoted  by  Andocides  (de 
Myst.  p.  11),  the  title  of  flaaiKtis  seems  to  be  ap- 
plied to  them.  [R.  W.] 

PHYLON  (<pv\ov).     [Tribus.] 

PICTU'RA(7pa<f>^,  ypa(f>mi],  Gaypiupia),  paint- 
ing. I.  The  art  of  imitating  the  appearances  of 
bodies  upon  an  even  surface,  by  means  of  light 
and  shade  or  colour,  was  an  art  most  extensively 
cultivated  by  the  ancients,  but  especially  by  the 
Greeks,  amongst  whom  it  was  certainly  carried  to 
the  highest  degree  of  technical  development. 

II.  Authorities.  The  principal  original  sources 
of  information  upon  the  history  of  ancient  art,  are 
Pausanias,  the  elder  Pliny,  and  Quintilian  ;  the 
writings  also  of  Cicero,  Lucian,  Aelian,  Aristotle, 
Athenaeus,  Plutarch,  the  elder  and  younger  Phi- 
lostratus,  contain  many  hints  and  maxims  inva- 
luable to  the  historian  of  art.  The  best  modern 
works  on  the  subject  are:  Junius,  De  Pictura 
Veterum  and  Catalogus  Artificum,  Roter.  1694, 
folio,  which  contain  almost  all  the  passages  in 
ancient  authors  relating  to  the  arts  ;  but  the  Cata- 
logue is  the  more  valuable  portion  of  the  work  ; 
Sillig,  Catalogus  Artificum,  Dresden  1827,  8vo., 
an  indispensable  supplement  to  the  Catalogue  of 
Junius  ;  this  excellent  work,  written  equally  for 
the  scholar  and  the  artist,  has  been  translated  into 
English  under  the  title  of  a  Dictionary  of  the 
Artists  of  Antiquity,  1837*;  a  further  supple- 
ment to  Sillig,  of  great  importance,  is  the  work  of 
M.  Raoul-Rochette,  Lettre  a  M.  Scliorn,  Supple- 
ment au  Catalogue  des  Artistes  de  VAntiquite 
Grecque  et  Romaine,  Paris  1845  ;  Mtiller,  Hand- 
buck  der  Archaohgie  der  Kunst,  Breslau  1848, 8vo., 
3rd  ed.  by  Welcker,  a  most  useful  work,  but 
written  more  for  the  antiquary  than  the  artist ; 
the  2nd  edition  has  recently  been  translated  by 
Mr.  Leitch  ;  Bb'ttiger,  Idem  zur  Arck'dologie  der 
Malerei,  Dresden  1811,  8vo.,  first  part,  from  the 
earliest  times  until  Polygnotus  and  his  contem- 
poraries, inclusive  ;  Durand,  Histoire  de  la  Pein- 
lure  Ancimne,  London  1725,  folio,  a  translation  of 
book  xxxv.  of  Pliny,  with  copious  notes  ;  Carlo 
Dati,  Vite  dei  Pittori  Antichi,  Florence  1667, 
4to.,  the  lives  of  Zeuxis,  Parrhasius,  Apelles,  and 
Protogenes  ;  Thiersch,  Ueber  die  Epochen  der  bit- 
denden  Kunst  unter  den  Griechen,  Miinchen  1829, 
8vo.,  2nd  ed. ;  Raoul-Rochette,  Recherches  sur 
I'Emphi  de  la  Peinture,  &c,  Paris  1836,  4to.  ; 
John,  Malerei  der  Alten,  Berlin  1836,  8vo.  ;  Le- 
tronne,  Lettres  d'un  Antiquaire  a  un  Artiste, 
Paris  1840, 8vo. ;  Nagler,  Neues  allgemeines  Kunst- 


*  An  important  error,  however,  among  many 
others,  in  this  translation,  demands  notice  ;  the 
term  enamel  is  throughout  erroneously  used  in  the 
place  of  encaustic. 
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ler-Lexicon,  Miinchen,  17  vols.  8vo.,  not  yet  com- 
pleted ;  and  the  lectures  of  Fuseli  upon  ancient 
painting,  and  of  Flaxman  upon  sculpture.  Other 
works  have  been  written  upon  general  and  par- 
ticular subjects  bearing  more  or  less  upon  painting, 
such  as  those  of  Heyne,  Meyer,  Hirt,  Hermann, 
Kugler,  Volkel,  Jacobs,  Creuzer,  Grand,  Caylus, 
Levesque,  Millin,  D'Hancarville,  Quatremere  de 
Quincy,  Inghirami,  Visconti,  Millingen,  and  others, 
too  numerous  to  mention  here.  Of  the  celebrated 
work  of  Winckelmann,  Geschichte  der  Kunst  des 
Alterthums,  only  a  very  small  portion  is  devoted 
to  painting. 

III.  Painting  in  its  earliest  state.  The  legends 
relating  to  the  origin  of  painting  in  Greece, 
though  they  may  have  no  real  historical  value,  are 
at  least  interesting  to  the  lovers  of  art.  One 
legend,  which  is  recorded  by  Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxv. 
12.  s.  43)  and  is  adverted  to  by  Athenagoras 
{Legal,  pro  Christ.  14.  p.  59,  ed.  Dechair),  relates 
the  origin  of  the  delineation  of  a  shadow  (fficia, 
<rKiaypa<p-f},  Pollux,  vii.  128),  which  is  the  essen- 
tial principle  of  design,  the  basis  of  the  imitative 
and  plastic  arts.  The  legend  runs  as  follows  :  — 
The  daughter  of  a  certain  Dibutades,  a  potter  of 
Sicyon,  at  Corinth,  struck  with  the  shadow  of  her 
lover  who  was  about  to  leave  her,  cast  by  her 
lamp  upon  the  wall,  drew  its  outline  (umbram  ex 
facie  lineis  circumscripsit)  with  such  force  and 
fidelity,  that  her  father  cut  away  the  plaster 
within  the  outline,  and  took  an  impression  from 
the  wall  in  clay,  which  he  baked  with  the  rest  of 
his  pottery.  (Diet,  of  Biog.  s.  v.)  There  seem  to 
be,  however,  other  claimants  to  the  honour  of 
having  invented  skiagraphy  (ffKtaypaxpla).  Athe- 
nagoras (I.  c.)  mentions  Saurias  of  Samos,  who 
traced  his  horse's  shadow  in  the  sun  with  the 
point  of  his  spear,  and  Crato  of  Sicyon,  whom  he 
styles  the  inventor  of  drawing  or  outline  (ypatyitcf}), 
for  he  was  the  first  to  practise  the  art  upon  tablets 
with  prepared  grounds  (ev  trivaKt  Ae\eu/c&yteVy). 
Pliny  (H.  N.  vii.  57)  mentions  upon  the  testimony 
of  Aristotle,  that  Eucheir  (Etf^etp),  a  relation  of* 
Daedalus,  invented  painting  in  Greece.  (Diet,  of 
Biog.  s.  v.)  Although  Pliny's  account  (H.  N.  xxxv. 
5)  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  painting  in  Greece 
is  somewhat  circumstantial,  his  information  can  still 
not  be  considered  as  authentic  matter  of  history  ; 
and  the  existence  of  several  of  the  most  ancient 
artists,  mentioned  by  Pliny  and  many  Greek  wri- 
ters, is  very  questionable.  Besides  those  already 
spoken  of,  we  find  mention  made  of  Pbilocles  of 
Egypt  ;  Cleanthes,  Ardices,  and  Cleophantus,  of 
Corinth  ;  Telephanes  of  Sicyon,  Eugrammus,  and 
others.  (Upon  the  meanings  of  some  of  these 
names  see  Bottiger,  Ideen  zur  Archaologie,  p.  138, 
and  Thiersch,  Epoch.  &c,  note  22,  and  Diet,  of 
Biog.  art.  Ckeirisophus.) 

Sculpture  is  generally  supposed  to  be  a  more 
ancient  art  than  painting ;  but  this  arises  from  an 
imperfect  comprehension  of  the  nature  of  the  two 
arts,  which  are  one  in  origin,  end,  and  principle, 
and  differ  only  in  their  development.  Design  is 
the  basis  of  both,  colour  is  essential  to  neither,  nor 
can  it  be  said  to  belong  more  particularly  to  the 
latter  (ypcupuc-f})  than  to  the  former  (irAaaTtK-ti). 
Coloured  works  in  plastic,  in  imitation  of  nature, 
were  in  ancient  times  as  common,  and  probably 
more  so,  than  coloured  designs :  the  majority  of  the 
illustrations  upon  the  vases  are  colourless.  The 
Staining  of  the  human  body,  or  the  colouring  of 
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images,  is  the  common  notion  of  the  origin  of  paint* 
ing  ;  but  simple  colouring,  and  painting,  strictly 
speaking,  are  quite  distinct  ;  the  distinction  be- 
tween "  to  colour,"  XP&£etvi  colorem  inducere,  and 
"  to  paint,"  faypatyf-tv,  pingerc,  delineare.  (Pollux, 
vii.  126.)  The  colouring  of  the  early  wooden 
images,  the  ancient  %6ava,  or  the  €p/*a7,  the  7ra\- 
\dSta,  and  the  SaiSctAa,  must  certainly  have  pre- 
ceded any  important  essays  in  painting,  or  the 
representation  of  forms  upon  an  even  surface  by 
means  of  colour  and  light  and  shade  combined. 
But  this  is  no  stage  in  the  art  of  painting,  and 
these  figures  were  most  probably  coloured  by  the 
artists  who  made  them,  by  the  old  irXaffrai  or 
epfioy\v<f>at,  themselves  ;  the  existence,  however, 
of  the  art  of  design  is  established  by  the  existence 
of  the  plastic  art. 

We  will  now  as  briefly  as  possible  consider  the 
gradual  development  of  painting,  and  the  informa- 
tion relating  to  its  progressive  steps,  preserved  in 
ancient  writers.  The  simplest  form  of  design  or 
drawing  (ypatpiicfi)  is  the  outline  of  a  shadow,  with- 
out any  intermediate  markings,  or  the  shape  of  a 
shadow  itself  (a  silhouette),  in  black,  white,  or  in 
colour  (umbra  Iiominis  lineis  circumducta)  ;  this 
kind  of  drawing  was  termed  o~Kiaypa<}>ia.  But  this 
simple  figure  or  shade,  ffKia,  (ffKiaypAfifia),  when 
in  colour  was  also  essentially  a  monochrom  (fiovo- 
Xp&parov).  The  next  step  was  the  outline,  the ' 
"pictura  linearis,"  the  monogram  (fiov6ypafifiov)  ; 
this  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Philocles  of 
Egypt  or  Cleanthes  of  Corinth,  but  first  developed 
in  practice  by  Ardices  of  Corinth  and  Telephanes 
of  Sicyon :  it  was  the  complete  outline  with  the 
inner  markings,  still  without  colour  ;  such  as  we 
find  upon  the  ancient  vases,  or  such  as  the  cele- 
brated designs  of  Flaxman,  which  are  perfect 
monograms.  These  outlines  were  most  probably 
originally  practised  upon  a  white  ground  (eV  ttIvclki 
XehevKto/ievtp),  for  Pliny  remarks  that  they  were 
first  coloured  by  Cleophantus  of  Corinth,  who  used 
"  testa  trita,"'  by  which  we  should  perhaps  under- 
stand that  he  was  the  first  to  draw  them  upon  a 
coloured  or  red  ground,  such  as  that  of  the  vases. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  xxxv.  5.) 

The  next  step  is  the  more  perfect  form  of  the 
monochrom,  alluded  to  above  ;  in  this,  light  and 
shade  were  introduced,  and  in  its  most  perfect  state 
it  was,  in  everything  that  is  essential,  a  perfect 
picture.  These  "  monochromata  "  were  practised 
in  all  times,  and  by  the  greatest  masters.  Pliny, 
speaking  of  Zeuxis  (H.  N.  xxxv.  36),  says,  "  pinxit 
et  monochromata  ex  albo  ;"  ex  albo,  that  is,  in 
gray  and  gray,  similar  to  the  chiariscuri  of  the 
Italians.  They  are  described  by  Quintilian  (xi.  3. 
§  46),  "  qui  singulis  pinxerunt  coloribus,  alia  tamen 
eminentiora,  alia  reductiora  fecerunt.11  They  were 
painted  also  red  in  red.  Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxiii.  39) 
tells  us  that  the  old  masters  painted  them  in  ver- 
milion, "  Cinnabari  veteres,  quae  etiam  nunc  vocant 
monochromata,  pingebant,"  and  also  in  red  lead, 
but  that  afterwards  the  rubrica  or  red  ochre  was 
substituted  for  these  colours,  being  of  a  more  de- 
licate and  more  agreeable  tint. 

Hygiemon,  Dinias,  and  Charmadas,  are  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxv.  34)  as  having  been 
famous  ancient  monochromists  ;  their  age  is  not 
known,  but  they  most  probably  practised  the 
simpler  form,  such  as  we  find  upon  the  most  ancient 
vases.  Four  monochroms  in  the  latter  style,  red 
in    red,   were   discovered   in   Herculaneum.     (Le 
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Antichita  cPErcolano,  vol.  i.  plates  1,  2,  3,  4.) 
They  are  paintings  of  a  late  date  and  are  of  con- 
siderable merit  in  every  respect,  but  the  colours 
have  been  nearly  destroyed  by  the  heat,  and  the 
pictures  are  in  some  places  defaced  ;  they  are 
painted  upon  marble.  They  were  probably  all 
executed  by  the  same  artist,  Alexander  of  Athens. 
AAEHANAP02  A0HNAIO2  ErPA*EN,  is  an  in- 
scription upon  one  of  them  (pi.  1 ),  which  represents 
five  females,  with  their  names  attached,  two  of 
whom  are  playing  at  the  ancient  game  of  the  tali 
(affTpayaMarpSs).  These  tablets  are  in  the  col- 
lection of  ancient  paintings  of  the  Museo-Borbonico 
at  Naples,  Nos.408,  409,  410,  411. 

The  next  and  last  essential  step  towards  the 
full  development  or  establishment  of  the  art  of 
painting  (faypaipta)  was  the  proper  application  of 
local  colours  in  accordance  with  nature.  This  is, 
however,  quite  a  distinct  process  from  the  simple 
application  of  a  variety  of  colours  before  light  and 
shade  were  properly  understood,  although  each  ob- 
ject may  have  had  its  own  absolute  colour.  The 
local  colour  of  an  object  is  the  colour  or  appearance 
it  assumes  in  a  particular  light  or  position,  which 
colour  depends  upon,  and  changes  with,  the  light  and 
the  surrounding  objects  ;  this  was  not  thoroughly 
understood  until  a  very  late  period,  but  there  will 
be  occasion  to  speak  of  this  hereafter.  Probably 
Eumarus  of  Athens,  and  certainly  Cimon  *  of 
Cleonae,  belonged  to  the  class  of  ancient  tetra- 
chromists  or  polychromists,  for  painting  in  a  variety 
of  colours,  without  a  due  or  at  least  a  partial  ob- 
servance of  the  laws  of  light  and  shade,  is  simply 
polychromy  ;  and  a  picture  of  this  latter  descrip- 
tion is  a  much  more  simple  effort  than  the  rudest 
forms  of  the  monochrom  in  chiaroscuro.  There  are 
a  few  examples  of  this  kind  of  polychrom  upon  the 
most  ancient  vases.  In  the  works  of  Eumarus  of 
Athens,  however,  there  must  have  been  some  at- 
tention to  light  and  shade,  and  in  those  of  Cimon 
of  Cleonae  still  more. 

IV.  Painting  in  Asia  Minor  and  in  Magna 
Graecia.  It  is  singular  that  the  poems  of  Homer 
do   not   contain   any  mention   of  painting  as  an 
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*  These  two  names  are  generally  connected 
with  each  other,  but  Eumarus  must  have  preceded 
Cimon  some  time.  He  was  the  first,  according  to 
Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxv.  34),  who  distinguished  the 
male  from  the  female  in  painting :  "  qui  primus  in 
pictura  marem  feminamque  discreverit, .  .  .  figuras 
omnes  imitari  ausum."  The  most  obvious  dis- 
tinction which  here  suggests  itself  can  scarcely  be 
alluded  to  by  Pliny,  or  Eumarus  must  belong  to  a 
very  early  period,  for  we  find  that  distinction  very 
decidedly  given  on  even  the  most  ancient  vases, 
whenever  the  figure  is  naked.  That  Eumarus 
dared  or  ventured  to  imitate  all  figures,  may  imply 
that  he  made  every  distinction  between  the  male 
and  the  female,  giving  also  to  each  sex  a  character- 
istic style  of  design,  and  even  in  the  compositions, 
draperies,  attitudes,  and  complexions  of  his  figures, 
clearly  illustrating  the  dispositions  and  attributes 
of  each,  exhibiting  a  robust  and  vigorous  form  in 
the  males,  and  making  the  females  slighter  and 
more  delicate.  These  qualities  are  all  perfectly 
compatible  with  the  imperfect  state  of  the  art  of 
even  so  early  a  period,  and  they  may  also  be  very 
evident,  notwithstanding  ill-arranged  composition, 
defective  design,  crude  colour,  and  a  hard  and 
tasteless  execution. 


imitative  art,  nor  is  there  mention  of  any  artist, 
similar  to  Hephaestus,  who  might  represent  the 
class  of  painters.  This  is  the  more  remarkable, 
since  Homer  speaks  of  rich  and  elaborate  em- 
broidery as  a  thing  not  uncommon  ;  it  is  sufficient 
to  mention  the  splendid  Diplax  of  Helen  (II.  iii. 
126),  in  which  were  worked  many  battles  of  the 
Greeks  and  Trojans  fought  on  her  account.  This 
embroidery  is  actual  painting  in  principle,  and  is 
a  species  of  painting  in  practice,  and  it  was  consi- 
dered such  by  the  Romans,  who  termed  it  "  pictura 
textilis  "  (Cio.  Verr.  ii.  4.  1),  "  textili  stragulo, 
magnificis  operibus  picto"  (Id.  Tusc,  v.  21);  that 
is,  painted  with  the  needle,  embroidered,  acupicto. 
(Ovid.  Met.  vi.  23  ;  Virg.  Am.  ix.  582.)  The 
various  allusions  also  to  other  arts,  similar  in 
nature  to  painting,  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  paint- 
ing must  have  existed  in  some  degree  in  Homer's 
time,  although  the  only  kind  of  painting  he  notices 
is  the  "  red-cheeked  "  and  "  purple- cheeked  ships  " 
(vrjes  fiiKToirdpyot)  11.  ii.  637  ;  vetxs  (poivtKoiraprf- 
ovs,  Od.  xi.  123),  and  an  ivory  ornament  for  the 
faces  of  horses,  which  a  Maeonian  or  Carian  wo- 
man colours  with  purple.  (11.  iv.  141.)  The  de- 
scription of  the  shield  of  Achilles,  worked  by 
Hephaestus  in  various-coloured  metals,  satisfac- 
torily establishes  the  fact  that  the  plastic  art  must 
have  attained  a  considerable  degree  of  development 
in  the  time  of  Homer,  and  therefore  determines  also 
the  existence  of  the  art  of  design.  (Ars  delineandi ; 
yptxpticfi.) 

Painting  seems  to  have  made  considerable  pro- 
gress in  Asia  Minor,  while  it  was  still  in  its  infancy 
in  Greece,  for  Candaules,  king  of  Lydia  (b.c.  716), 
is  said  to  have  purchased  at  a  high  price  a  paint- 
ing of  Bularchus,  which  represented  a  battle  of 
the  Magnetes.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxv.  34,)  It  would 
appear  from  the  expression  of  Pliny  (H.  N.  vii.  39) 
that  Candaules  paid  the  painter  as  much  gold  coin 
as  would  cover  the  picture.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  the  tradition  is  very  doubtful  (see  Diet,  of 
Biog.  art.  Bularchus)  ;  but  this  painting  of  Bularchus 
is  not  an  isolated  fact  in  evidence  of  the  early 
cultivation  of  painting  in  Asia ;  there  is  a  remark- 
able passage  in  Ezekiel,  who  prophesied  about 
600  b.  c,  relating  to  pictures  of  the  Assyrians 
(xxiii.  14,  15)  :  "Men  pourtrayed  upon  the  wall, 
the  images  of  the  Chaldeans  pourtrayed  with  ver- 
milion, girded  with  girdles  upon  their  loins,  ex- 
ceeding in  dyed  attire  upon  their  heads,  all  of  them 
princes  to  look  to,  after  the  manner  of  the  Babylo- 
nians of  Chaldea,  the  land  of  their  nativity." 

The  old  Ionic  or  Asiatic  painting,  the  "genus 
picturae  Asiaticum,"  as  Pliny  (//.  JV.  xxxv.  1 0. 
s.  36)  terms  it,  most  probably  flourished  at  the 
same  time  with  the  Ionian  architecture,  and  con- 
tinued as  an  independent  school  until  the  sixth 
century  b.  c,  when  the  Ionians  lost  their  liberty, 
and  with  their  liberty  their  art.  Herodotus  (i. 
164)  mentions  that  when  Harpagus  besieged  the 
town  of  Phocaea  (b.  c.  544),  the  inhabitants  col- 
lected all  their  valuables,  their  statues  and  votive 
offerings  from  the  temples,  leaving  only  their 
paintings^  and  such  works  in  metal  or  of  stone  as 
could  not  easily  be  removed,  and  fled  with  them 
to  the  island  of  Chios  ;  from  which  we  may  con- 
elude  that  paintings  were  not  only  valued  1-r  the 
Phocaeans,  but  also  common  among  them.  He- 
rodotus (iv.  88)  also  informs  us  that  Mandrocles  of 
Samos,  who  constructed  for  Dareius  HystaBpis  the 
bridge  of  boats  across  the  Bosporus  (b.  c.  608). 
3  m  3  " 
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had  a  picture  painted,  representing  the  passage  of 
Dareius's  army,  and  the  king  seated  on  a  throne 
reviewing  the  troops  as  they  passed,  which  he  de- 
dicated in  the  temple  of  Hera  at  Samoa. 

After  the  conquest  of  Ionia,  Samos  became  the 
seat  of  the  arts.  (Herod,  iii.  60.)  The  Heraeum 
at  Samos,  in  which  the  picture  of  Maudrocles  was 
placed,  was  a  general  depository  for  works  of  art, 
and  in  the  time  of  Strabo  appears  to  have  been 
particularly  rich  in  paintings,  for  he  terms  it  a 
"  picture-gallery "  (mi/cucoBJiicri,  xiv.  p.  637). 
Consecrated  or  votive  pictures  on  panels  or  tablets 
(irtvaites  ftcaKei/jej/oi,  or  yptupal  IwaKeipimi)  con- 
stituted a  considerable  portion  of  the  &ca(%raTa 
or  votive  offerings  in  the  temples  of  Greece,  most 
of  which  in  a  later  period  had  a  distinct  building 
or  gallery  (oUrifia.)  attached  to  them  disposed  for 
the  reception  of  pictures  and  works  of  this  class. 
(Paus.  i.  22.  §  4,  x.  25.  §  1, 2  ;  Ath.  xiii.  p.  606,  b. ; 
Strab.  ix.  p.  396.) 

After  the  decline  of  the  Ionian  art,  painting 
flourished  amongst  the  Greeks  in  Italy  and  Sicily, 
and  especially  in  Crotona,  Sybaris,  and  Tarentum. 
Aristotle  (de  Mirab.  Auscutt.  c.  99)  speaks  of  a 
magnificent  cloth  or  pallium  (Ifidriov)  of  Alcis- 
thenes  of  Sybaris,  which  measured  IS  cubits,  was 
of  the  richest  purple,  and  in  it  were  worked  the 
representations  of  cities,  of  gods,  and  of  men.  It 
came  afterwards  into  the  possession  of  the  tyrant 
Dionysius  the  elder,  who  sold  it  to  the  Carthagi- 
nians for  120  talents.  This  is  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  painting  among  the  Italiots, 
and  even  of  painting  of  a  high  degree. 

Pliny  would  induce  us  to  believe  that  painting 
was  established  throughout  Italy  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Tarquinius  Priscus  (H.  N.  xxxv.  6).  He 
mentions  some  most  ancient  paintings  at  Caere  ; 
and  a  naked  group  of  Helen  and  Atalanta,  of 
beautiful  forms,  painted  upon  the  wall  of  a  temple 
at  Lanuvium,  and  some  paintings  by  the  same 
artist  in  the  temple  of  Juno  at  Ardea,  accompanied 
with  an  inscription  in  ancient  Latin  characters, 
recording  the  name  of  the  artist  and  the  gratitude 
of  Ardea.    (H.  N.  xxxv.  6,  37.) 

V.  Painting  in  Greece.  Cimon  of  Cleonae  is 
the  first  important  personage  we  meet  with  in  the 
history  of  painting  in  Greece.  His  exact  period 
is  very  uncertain,  but  he  was  probably  a  contem- 
porary of  Solon,  and  lived  at  least  a  century  before 
Polygnotus.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary,  as  Pliny 
Bupposes,  that  he  must  have  preceded  Bularchus, 
which  would  place  him  very  much  earlier  ;  as  he 
may  easily  have  acquired  the  art  in  one  of  the 
Ionian  cities,  for  in  the  time  of  Solon  there  was  a 
very  extensive  intercourse  between  Greece  and  the 
Asiatic  colonies.  The  superior  quality  of  the 
works  of  Cimon,  to  which  Pliny  and  Aelian  bear 
sufficient  testimony,  is  a  strong  reason  for  assigning 
him  a  later  date  ;  but  his  having  been  contem- 
porary with  Dionysius  of  Colophon,  who  imitated 
the  works  of  Polygnotus,  is  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. This  has  been  inferred  from  the  occurrence 
of  the  name  Cimon  in  connection  with  that  of 
Dionysius  in  Simonides  (Anthol.  Pal.  ix.  758,  and 
in  Append,  ii.  p.  648)  ;  but  as  Miiller  (Archaologie, 
§  99.  1)  has  observed,  Klinuv  ought  to  be  there 
most  probably  substituted  for  Klpav. 

Cimon  improved  upon  the  inventions  of  Eumarus  ; 
he  was  the  first  who  made  foreshortenings  (cata- 
praplta),  and  drew  the  figure  in  a  variety  of  atti- 
tude! ;  he  first  made  muscular  articulations,  indi- 
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cated  the  veins,  and  gave  natural  folds  to  drapery 
(Plin.  H.  N.  xxxv.  34.)  The  term  "  catagrapha,'' 
which  Pliny  uses,  evidently  signifies  any  oblique 
view  of  the  figure  or  countenance  whatever,  whether 
in  profile  or  otherwise ;  in  technical  language,  fore- 


We  learn  from  Aelian  (  V.  H.  viii.  8)  that  Cimon 
was  much  better  paid  for  his  works  than  any  of  his 
predecessors.  This  alone  implies  a  great  superiority 
in  his  works.  He  appears  to  have  emancipated 
painting  from  its  archaic  rigidity  ;  and  his  works 
probably  occupied  a  middle  place  between  the 
productions  of  the  earlier  school  and  those  of  Poly- 
gnotus of  Thasos. 

At  the  time  of  Polygnotus  (b.  c.  460),  partly  on 
account  of  the  changes  which  took  place  in  the 
Greek  character  subsequent  to  the  Persian  invasion, 
and  partly  in  consequence  of  his  own  great  works 
in  Athens  and  at  Delphi,  painting  attracted  the 
attention  of  all  Greece  ;  but  previous  to  this  time, 
the  only  cities  that  had  paid  any  considerable  at- 
tention to  it,  were  Aegina,  Sicyon,  Corinth,  and 
Athens.  Sicyon  and  Corinth  had  long  been  famous 
for  their  paintings  upon  vases  and  upon  articles  of 
furniture  ;  the  school  of  Athens  was  of  much  later 
date  than  the  others,  and  had  attained  no  celebrity 
whatever,  until  the  arrival  of  Polygnotus  from 
Thasos  raised  it  to  that  pre-eminence  which, 
through  various  circumstances,  it  continued  to 
maintain  for  more  than  two  centuries,  although 
very  few  of  the  great  painters  of  Greece  were  na- 
tives of  Athens. 

It  has  been  attempted  hitherto,  as  far  as  oui 
space  would  admit  of,  to  trace  the  progressive  steps 
of  Grecian  painting  from  its  infancy,  until  it  at- 
tained that  degree  of  development  requisite  to  en- 
title it  to  the  name  of  an  independent  art ;  but 
before  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  the  paint- 
ing of  the  Greeks  in  its  complete  development,  it 
will  be  well  to  examine  both  their  technic  systems 
and  their  mechanical  means. 

VI.  Technic. —  Vehicles,  Materials,  &c.  (<piip- 
ixma,  0Aoi,  &c,  Pollux,  vii.  128).  The  Greeks 
painted  with  wax,  reBins,  and  in  water  colours,  to 
which  they  gave  a  proper  consistency,  according  to 
the  material  upon  which  they  painted,  with  gum 
(gummi),  glue  (gluiinum),  and  the  white  of  egg 
(ovi  albumen)  ;  gum  and  glue  were  the  most  com- 
mon. It  does  not  appear  that  they  ever  painted 
in  oil ;  the  only  mention  of  oil  in  ancient  writers 
in  connection  with  painting,  is  the  small  quantity 
which  entered  into  the  composition  of  encaustic  var- 
nish, to  temper  it.  (Vitruvius,  vii.  9  ;  Plin.  //.  N. 
xxxiii.  40.)  They  painted  upon  wood,  clay,  plaster, 
stone,  parchment,  and  canvas  ;  the  last  was,  accord- 
ing to  one  account  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxv.  33),  not  used 
till  the  time  of  Nero  ;  and  though  this  statement 
appears  to  be  doubtful  ("  depictam  in  tabula 
sipariove  imaginem  rei,"  (Quint.  Inst.  Or.  vi.  1.  § 
32  ;  see  Raoul-Rochette,  p.  331),  the  use  of  can- 
vas must  have  been  of  late  introduction,  as  there 
is  no  mention  of  it  having  been  employed  by  the 
Greek  painters  of  the  best  periods.  They  generally 
painted  upon  panels  or  tablets  (irfyoKf s,  irmbtia, 
tabulae,  tabellae),  and  very  rarely  upon  walls  J 
and  an  easel  similar  to  what  is  now  used,  was 
common  among  the  ancients,  who  called  it  oKpiSas 
or  KaAvgas.  (Pollux,  vii.  129.)  Even  in  the 
time  of  Pliny,  when  wall-painting  was  common, 
those  only  who  painted  easel-pictures  (tabulae) 
were  held  in  esteem :  "  sed  nulla  gloria  artincuin  est 
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nisi  eorum  qui  tabulas  pinxere  "  (II.  A',  xxxv.  37)  ; 
that  is,  those  who  painted  history  or  fable  upon 
panels,  in  what  is  termed  the  historic  or  great 
style,  the  megcUographia  of  Vitruvius  (vii.  4,  5), 
and  the  XPV^roypafpia  of  Plutarch.  (Arat.  13.) 
These  panels,  when  finished,  were  fixed  into  frames 
of  various  descriptions  and  materials  (Plin.  H.  N. 
xxxv.  45),  and  encased  in  walls.  (Plin.  H.N. 
xxxv.  10 ;  Cic.  in  Verr.  iv.  55  ;  Dig  19.  tit.  1.  s. 
17.  §  3  ;  Muller,  Arch.  §  319.  5  ;  see  Raoul-Ro- 
chette,  Stir  VEmphi  de  la  Peinture,  <#&,  and  Le- 
tronne,  Leftres  dSun  Aniiquaire,  t£c,  works  devoted 
to  the  discussion  of  this  subject.)  The  ornamental 
panel-painting  in  the  houses  of  Pompeii  is  evi- 
dently an  imitation  of  this  more  ancient  and  more 
costly  system  of  decorating  walls.  The  wood  of 
which  these  panels  or  tablets  were  generally  made 
was  Larch  (Abies  Larix,  Larix  femina,  'EA^tt;, 
Theophr.  H.  PL  iii.  9.  7  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xvi.  73), 
and  they  were  grounded  or  prepared  for  painting 
with  chalk  or  white  plaster  ;  this  prepared  ground 
was  termed  \evKca/xa,  which  term  was  applied  also 
to  the  tablet  itself  when  thus  prepared.  (Suidas, 
s.  v.  ;  eV  irivaKt  \iKevKa>jj.4vq}9  Athenag.  I.  c.) 

The  style  or  cestrum  used  in  drawing,  and  for 
spreading  the  wax  colours,  pointed  at  one  end  and 
hroad  and  flat  at  the  other,  was  termed  ypa<f>ls  by 
the  Greeks  and  cestrum  by  the  Romans ;  it  was 
generally  made  of  metal.  There  is  a  representa- 
tion of  an  instrument  of  this  description  in  one  of 
the  paintings  of  Herculaneum.  (Antickita  dSErco- 
lano,  vol.  iii.  pi.  45.)  The  hair  pencil  (penicillus, 
penicillum)  was  termed  viroypacfyts,  and  apparently 
also  paSZlov  (xp^Ceit/  °*ta  rov  f>aSoiov9  Timaeus, 
Lex.  Plat  s.  v.  Xpaiveip  ;  see  Letronne,  Encaustic, 
Journ.  des  Sav.  Sept.  1835,  on  the  meaning  of 
jtaSSiov). 

The  ancients  used  also  a  palette  very  similar  to 
that  used  by  the  moderns,  although  it  appears  that 
there  is  no  absolute  mention  of  the  palette  in  any 
ancient  author.  The  fact,  however,  is  sufficiently 
attested  by  the  figure  of  Painting  discovered  in  the 
so-called  Pantheon  at  Pompeii,  which  holds  the 
palette  and  brushes  in  her  left  hand.  (Zahn,  Die 
sclionsten  omamente  und  merkwurdigsten  gem'dlde 
aus  Pompeii  Herkulanum  und  Stabiae,  Berlin  1828.) 
In  the  same  work  (plate  98)  a  female  who  is 
painting  is  represented  holding  something  in  her 
left  hand  which  appears  to  be  a  palette,  but  it  is 
not  well  defined  even  in  the  original.  (Museum  of 
Naples,  No.  383.  "  La  femme  Peintre,1'  Pompdi. 
In  the  Antickita  d^Ercolano^  it  is  given  as  a  female 
copying  a  Hermes,  vol.vii.pl.  1.)  In  the  grotesque 
drawing  of  a  portrait-painter  at  work,  copied  by. 
Mazois  (Les  Ruines  de  Pompei^  part  ii.  p.  68)  from 
a  picture  in  the  Casa  Carolina  at  Pompeii,  a  small 
table  serves  as  a  palette  and  stands  close  to  his 
right  hand  ;  it  appears  to  have  seventeen  different 
tints  upon  it.  It  is  most  probable  that  the  "  tabella  " 
of  Pliny  and  the  invdKtov  of  Pollux  (or  even  the 
iru|iW,  x.  59)  signified  also  palette  as  well  as 
tablet. 

The  ancient  authors  have  left  us  less  information 
concerning  the  media  or  vehicles  (<pdpp.atca)  used 
by  the  painters  of  antiquity  than  on  any  other 
matter  connected  with  ancient  painting.  Gum  and 
glue,  commis,  gummi,  glutinum,  glutinum  taurinum, 
were  evidently  in  common  use.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxv. 
25  ;  Vitruv.  vii.  10.)  Pliny  (FT.  N.  xiii.  20)  speaks 
of  sarcocolla  {Penaea  Sarcocolla,  Linnaeus)  as  a 
gum  most  useful  to  painters.     The  Greeks  received 
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it  from  Persia.  (Diosc.  iii.  99.)  Its  substance  has 
been  analyzed  by  M.  Pelletier.  (See  Merat,  Diet. 
Med.  Scien.) 

Mastich,  a  resin  of  the  Pistacia  Lentiscus,  now 
much  used  by  painters,  is  also  mentioned  by  Greek 
and  Roman  writers  (Plin.  H.  N.  xii.  36,  xxiv.  28  ; 
Diosc.  i.  .96  ;  Theophr.  H.  PI.  vi.  4)  ;  the  best  was 
produced  in  the  island  of  Chios.  It  was  termed 
farlvti  <rx^vivf)  and  fxao-Tixv^  also  huavdivfy  ^uatr- 
Ti'xi?,  retina  lentiscina,  mastiche.  There  were  va- 
rious kinds  ;  Pliny  mentions  a  kind  from  Pontus 
which  resembled  bitumen.  This  resin  was  not 
improbably  mixed  with  the  Punic  wax  prepared 
for  painting  in  encaustic,  for  the  Abate  Requeno, 
who  made  many  experiments  in  encaustic  (Saggi 
sul  ristabilimento  deW  antica  arte  del  Greet  e  Ro- 
mani  pittori,  Parma  1787),  asserts  that  it  amalga- 
mates well  with  wax  ;  the  same  writer  is  also  of 
opinion  that  the  ancient  encaustic  painters  used 
also  amber  (succinum)  and  frankincense  or.olibanum 
(77ms  masculum)  in  the  preparation  of  their  colours. 
Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxiv.  26),  speaking  of  verdigris, 
remarks  that  it  was  sometimes  mixed  with  frank- 
incense. He  also  mentions  (xiv.  25)  other  resins 
and  substances  which  are  useful  to  painters,  and 
(xxiv.  22)  particularly  turpentine  (Terebinthina), 
of  which,  as  now,  there  were  formerly  various 
kinds.  (See  Geoffroy,  Mater.  Med. ;  and  Excurs. 
vi.  ad  Plin.  H.  N.  xxiv.  22,  ed.  Lemaire.) 

The  method  of  preparing  wax,  or  Punic  wax  (cera 
Punica),  as  it  was  termed,  is  preserved  in  Pliny 
(H.  N.  xxi.  49)  and  Dioscorides  (ii.  105).  It  was 
the  ordinary  yellow  wax,  purified  and  bleached,  by 
being  boiled  three  distinct  times  in  sea- water,  with 
a  small  quantity  of  nitre,  applying  fresh  water  each 
time.  When  taken  out  of  the  water  the  third 
time,  it  was  covered  with  a  thin  cloth  and  placed 
in  the  sun  to  dry.  Wax  thus  purified  was  mixed 
with  all  species  of  colours  and  prepared  for  paint- 
ing ;  but  it  was  applied  also  to  many  other  uses,  as 
polishing  statues,  walls,  &c. 

Pliny  speaks  of  two  kinds  of  bitumen  or 
asphaltum  (aar<pa\Tos),  the  ordinary,  and  a  white 
Babylonian  bitumen  (H.  N.  xxxv.  51).  It  was  used 
as  a  varnish  for  bronze  statues.  For  an  account  of 
the  colours  used  by  the  ancient  painters,  see  the 
article  Color.es,  and  John,  Malerei  der  Alien,  <&c. 

VII.  Metftods  of  Painting.  There  were  two 
distinct  classes  of  painting  practised  by  the  an- 
cients ;  in  water  colours,  and  in  wax  ;  both  of 
which  were  practised  in  various  ways.  Of  the 
former  the  principal  were  fresco,  al  fresco  ;  and  the 
various  kinds  of  distemper  (a  tempera),  with  glue, 
with  the  white  of  egg,  or  with  gums  (a  guazzo)  ; 
and  with  wax  or  resins  when  these  were  rendered 
by  any  means  vehicles  that  could  be  worked  with 
water.*  Of  the  latter  the  principal  was  through 
fire  (Sia  Trvpbs)  termed  encaustic  (^yKautTTt/ri?, 
encaustica)..  The  painting  in  wax,  K7ipoypa<pia,  or 
ship  painting,  inceramentanavittm  (Liv.  xxviii.  45), 
was  distinct  from  encaustic.     Compare  Athenaeus, 


*  Wax  becomes  a  water  colour  medium,  when 
boiled  with  sarcocolla  or  mastich,  according  to  the 
Abate  Requeno,  who  mixed  five  ounces  of  masticb 
with  two  of  wax,  which  when  boiled  he  cooled  in 
a  basin  of  cold  water  ;  turpentine  becomes  such 
when  well  mixed  with  the  white  of  egg  and  water. 
The  yolk  of  egg,  when  mixed  with  vinegar,  also 
makes  a  good  working  vehicle  for  this  species  of 
painting,  but  it  does  not  require  water. 
3m4 
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v.  p.  204,  b.  ;  KTjpoypatpiq  KaTeireirolKi\To,  which 
is  distinct  from  tftzovts  .  .  . .  ev  eyicavpacri  ypatpS- 
Iktvau  Sick  nvpbs,  Plat.  Mor.  Amator.  16.) 

Fresco  was  probably  little  employed  by  the 
ancients  for  works  of  imitative  art,  but  it  appears 
to  have  been  the  ordinary  method  of  simply  colour- 
ing walls,  especially  amongst  the  Romans.  The 
walls  were  divided  into  compartments  or  panels, 
which  were  termed  abaci,  &gaices  ;  the  composition 
of  the  stucco  and  the  method  of  preparing  the  walls 
for  painting  is  described  by  Vitruvius  (vii.  3). 
They  first  covered  the  wall  with  a  layer  of  ordi- 
nary plaster,  over  which,  when  dry,  were  succes- 
sively added  three  other  layers  of  a  finer  quality, 
mixed  with  sand  ;  above  these  were  placed  still 
three  layers  of  a  composition  of  chalk  and  marble 
dust,  the  upper  one  being  laid  on  before  the  under 
one  was  quite  dry,  and  each  succeeding  coat  being 
of  a  finer  quality  than  the  preceding.  By  this  pro- 
cess the  different  layers  were  so  bound  together, 
that  the  whole  mass  formed  one  solid  and  beautiful 
slab,  resembling  marble,  and  was  capable  of  being 
detached  from  the  wall  and  transported  in  a  wooden 
frame  to  any  distance.  (Vitruv.  ii.  8  ;  Plin.  H.  N. 
xxxv.  49.)  Vitruvius  remarks  that  the  composition 
of  the  ancient  Greek  walls  was  so  excellent,  that 
persons  were  in  the  habit  of  cutting  away  slabs  from 
them  and  converting  them  into  tables,  which  had 
a  very  beautiful  appearance.  This  colouring  al 
fresco,  in  which  the  colours  were  mixed  simply  in 
water,  as  the  term  implies,  was  applied  when  the 
composition  was  still  wet  (udo  tectorio),  and  on  that 
account  was  limited  to  certain  colours,  for  no 
colours  except  earths  can  be  employed  in  this  way, 
that  have  not  already  stood  the  test  of  fire.  Pliny 
Off.  N.  xxxv.  31)  mentions  those  colours  which  could 
not  be  so  employed :  Purpurissum,  Indicum,  Caeru- 
leum,  Melinum,  Auripigmentum,  Appianum,  and 
Cerussa  ;  instead  of  Melinum  they  used  Parae- 
tonium,  a  white  from  Egypt,  which  was  by  the  Ro- 
mans considered  the  best  of  whites.     [Colores.] 

The  care  and  skill  required  to  execute  a  work  in 
fresco,  and  the  tedious  and  expensive  process  of 
preparing  the  walls,  must  have  effectually  excluded 
it  from  ordinary  places.  The  majority  of  the  walls 
in  Pompeii  are  in  common  distemper  ;  but  those  of 
the  better  houses,  not  only  in  Pompeii  but  in  Rome 
and  elsewhere,  especially  those  which  constitute 
the  grounds  of  pictures,  are  in  fresco.  All  the 
pictures,  however,  are  apparently  in  distemper  of  a 
superior  kind,  or  a  guazzo,  but  the  impasto  is  of  va- 
rious qualities  ;  in  some  it  appears  to  have  the  con- 
sistency of  oil  painting  without  its  defects,  in  others 
it  is  very  inferior. 

Ordinary  distemper,  that  is,  with  glue  or  size,  is 
probably  the  most  ancient  species  of  painting ; 
many  of  the  ancient  ornamental  friezes  and  painted 
bassi-relievi  in  the  temples  and  ruins  in  Egypt,  and 
also  many  of  the  most  ancient  remains  in  Italy,  are 
painted  in  this  manner. 

The  fresco  walls,  when  painted,  were  covered 
with  an  encaustic  varnish,  both  to  heighten  the 
colours  and  to  preserve  them  from  the  injurious 
effects  of  the  sun  or  the  weather.  Vitruvius  (vii.  9) 
describes  the  process  as  a  Greek  practice,  which 
they  termed  kuvitis.  When  the  wall  was  coloured 
Rnd  dry,  Punic  wax,  melted  and  tempered  with  a 
little  oil,  was  rubbed  over  it  with  a  hard  brush 
(seta)  ;  this  was  made  smooth  and  even  by  apply- 
ing a  cauterium  (KauT^ptop),  or  an  iron  pan,  filled 
with  live  coals,  over  the  surface,  as  near  to  it  as 
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was  just  necessary  to  melt  the  wax :  it  was  then 
rubbed  with  a  candle  (wax  ?)  and  a  clean  linen 
cloth,  in  the  way  that  naked  marble  statues  were 
done.  (Compare  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiii.  40.)  The 
Abate  Requeno  supposes  that  the  candles  were  used 
as  a  species  of  delicate  cauterium,  simply  to  keep 
the  wax  soft,  that  it  might  receive  a  polish  from  the 
friction  of  the  linen  ;  but  it  is  a  subject  that  pre- 
sents considerable  difficulty. 

This  kind  of  varnish  was  applied  apparently  to 
plain  walls  only,  for  Sir  Humphry  Davy  discovered 
no  remains  whatever  in  the  Baths  of  Titus,  of 
an  encaustic  varnish  upon  paintings,  although  the 
plain  walls  had  generally  traces  of  a  red  varnish 
of  this  description.  Neither  Pliny  nor  Vitruvius 
mention  anything  about  colour,  but  this  is  evidently 
a  most  simple  addition,,  and  does  not  interfere  at 
all  either  with  the  principle  or  the  application  of 
the  varnish.  Paintings  may  have  possibly  been 
executed  upon  the  walls  after  they  were  thus 
varnished. 

A  method  apparently  very  generally  practised 
by  the  Roman  and  later  Greek  painters  was  En- 
caustic, which,  according  to  Plutarch  (I.  c),  was 
the  most  durable  of  all  methods  ;  it  was  in  very 
little  use  by  the  earlier  painters,  and  was  not 
generally  adopted  until  after  the  time  of  Alexander. 
Pliny  (ff.  N.  xxxv.  39)  defines  the  term  thus : 
"  ceris  pingere  ac  picturam  inurere,"  to  paint  with 
wax  or  wax  colours,  and  to  burn  in  the  picture  after- 
wards with  the  cauterium  ;  it  appears  therefore  to 
have  been  the  simple  addition  of  the  process  of  burn- 
ing in  to  the  ordinary  method  of  painting  with  wax 
colours.4*  Cerae  (waxes)  was  the  ordinary  term 
for  painters'  colours  amongst  the  Romans,  but  more 
especially  encaustic  colours  and  they  kept  them 
in  partitioned  boxes,  as  painters  do  at  present. 
("  Pictores  loculatas  magnas  habent  arculas,  ubi 
discolores  sint  cerae,"  Varro,  de  lie  Rust.  iii.  17.) 
They  were  most  probably  kept  diy  in  these  boxes, 
and  the  wet  brush  or  pencil  was  rubbed  upon  them 
when  colour  was  required,  or  they  were  moistened 
by  the  artist  previous  to  commencing  work.  From 
the  term  cerae,  it  would  appear  that  wax  consti- 
tuted the  principal  ingredient  of  the  colouring 
vehicle  used,  but  this  does  not  necessarily  follow, 
and  it  is  very  improbable  that  it  did  ;  there  must 
have  been  a  great  portion  of  gum  or  resin  in  the 
colours,  or  they  could  not  have  hardened.  Wax 
was  undoubtedly  a  most  essential  ingredient,  since 
it  apparently  prevents  the  colours  from  cracking : 
cerae  therefore  might  originally  simply  mean  colours 
which  contained  wax,  in  contradistinction  to  those 
which  did  not,  but  was  afterwards  applied  gene- 
rally by  the  Romans  to  the  colours  of  painters,  as 


*  There  were  various  kinds  of  encaustic,  with 
the  pencil  and  with  the  cestrum  ;  but  the  difference 
between  them  and  the  common  process  in  which 
the  cauterium  or  heater  was  not  applied  cannot 
have  been  very  great,  for  Pausias,  whose  style  was 
in  encaustic  with  the  cestrum,  nevertheless  un- 
dertook to  repair  the  paintings  of  Polygnotus  at 
Thespiae,  which  were  painted  in  the  ordinary 
manner  in  water  colours  with  the  pencil.  Pliny 
(H.  N.  xxxv.)  in  enumerating  the  most  celebrated 
painters  of  antiquity  speaks  separately  of  those  who 
excelled  in  either  class  ;  chap.  36  is  devoted  to 
those  who  painted  in  the  ordinary  method  with 
the  pencil,  and  chap.  40  principally  to  those  who 
painted  in  encaustic. 
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for  instance  by  Statins  {Sylv.  i.  1.  100),  "  Apelleae 
cuperentte  scribere  cerae."  The  sponge  (o*iroyyta, 
spongia),  spoken  of  by  Pliny  and  other  writers  in 
connection  with  painting,  affords  some  proof  that 
painting  in  water  colours  was  the  method  generally 
practised  by  the  ancient  painters  ;  which  is  also 
corroborated  by  the  small  vessel  placed  close  to  the 
palette  or  table  of  the  portrait-painter  of  the  Casa 
Carolina  of  Pompeii,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of 
washing  his  single  brush  in.  Seneca  (Ep.  121.  5) 
notices  the  facility  and  rapidity  with  which  a 
painter  takes  and  lays  on  his  colours.  That  wax 
or  resins  may  be  used  as  vehicles  in  water-colours 
has  been  already  mentioned. 

The  origin  of  encaustic  painting  is  unknown.  It 
was  practised  in  two  ways  with  the  cestrum, 
namely,  in  wax  and  on  ivpry  ;  and  in  a  third  man- 
ner with  the  pencil.  The  last  method,  according 
to  Pliny,  was  applied  chiefly  to  ship-painting  ;  the 
colours  were  laid  on  hot.  His  words  are, — "  En- 
causto  pingendi  duo  fuisse  antiquitus  genera  con- 
stat, cera,  et  in  ebore,  cestro  id  est  viriculo,  donee 
classes  pingi  coepere.  Hoc  tertium  accessit,  reso- 
lutis  igni  ceris  penicillo  utendi,  quae  pictura  in 
navibus  nee  sole  nee  sale  ventisque  corrumpitur." 
(H.  N.  xxxv.  41.)  This  passage,  from  its  concise- 
ness, presents  many  difficulties.  "  Cera,  cestro,"  that 
is,  in  wax  with  the  cestrum  ;  this  was  the  method 
of  Pausias  :  "  in  ebore,  cestro  ; "  this  must  have 
been  a  species  of  drawing  with  a  hot  point,  upon 
ivory,  for  it  was,  as  is  distinctly  said,  without  wax, 
"  cera,  et  in  ebore."  The  third  method,  "resolutis 
igni  ceris  penicillo  utendi,"  though  first  employed 
on  ships,  was  not  necessarily  confined  to  ship- 
painting  ;  and  if  the  assertion  of  Pliny  is  correct, 
it  must  have  been  a  very  different  style  of  painting 
from  the  ship-colouring  of  Homer,  since  he  says  it 
was  of  a  later  date  than  the  preceding  methods. 
The  "  inceramenta  navium  "  of  Livy,  and  the  tcypo- 
ypa<pia  of  Athenaeus,  mentioned  above,  may  have 
been  executed  in  this  third  method  of  Pliny  ;  the 
use  of  the  cauterium,  or  process  of  burning  ««,  is 
here  not  alluded  to,  but  since  he  defined  encaustic  to 
be  "  ceris  pingere  ac  picturam  inurere  "  (H.  JV.  xxxv. 
39),  its  employment  maybe  understood  in  this  case 
also.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  understand  what 
effect  the  action  of  the  cauterium  could  have  in  the 
second  method  (in  ebore^  cestro)^  which  was  without 
wax.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  definition 
alluded  to  is  the  explanation  of  the  first  mentioned 
method  only  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  ancient 
methods  of  painting  in  encaustic  were  not  only 
three,  but  several ;  the  Kavcrts  of  Vitruvius,  men- 
tioned also  by  himself,  is  a  fourth,  and  the  various 
modes  of  ship  painting  add  others  to  the  number. 
PHny  (H.  N.  xvi.  23)  himself  speaks  of  "  zopissa," 
a  composition  of  wax  and  pitch,  which  was  scraped 
from  ships  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the 
higher  class  of  encaustic  was  practised  with  the 
cestrum  only,  since  the  pencil  is  such  an  infinitely 
more  efficient  instrument  for  the  proper  mixing  and 
application  of  colours.  (Kepatra<r0at  to.  xp^fiaTai 
Kal  tiiKaipov  rroittadaL  t))V  eiri6o\^}V  aurw,  Lucian, 
Imag.  7.  vol.  ii.  p.  465,  R.)  The  wax  painting 
on  the  fictile  vases,  mentioned  by  Athenaeus  (v. 
p.  200.  6),  can  have  been  scarcely  executed  with 
the  cestrum  ;  and  it  is  also  unlikely  that  it  was 
done  with  hot  colours,  as  the  painting  of  the  "fig- 
linum  opus  "  mentioned  by  Pliny  (II.  N.  xxxvi. 
64)  may  have  been.  But  as  there  were  various 
methods  of  painting  in  encaustic,  it  follows  that 
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the  colours  designed  for  this  species  of  painting 
were  also  variously  prepared,  and  those  which 
were  suited  for  one  style  may  have  been  quite  un- 
fit for  another.  All  these  styles,  however,  are 
comparatively  simple,  compared  with  that  of  Pau- 
sias, in  wax  with  the  cestrum,  "  cera,  cestro ; "  and 
it  is  difficult  for  a  modern  practitioner  to  under- 
stand how  a  large  and  valuable  picture  could  be 
produced  by  such  a  method  ;  unless  these  colours 
or  cerae,  which  painters  of  this  .class,  according  to 
Varro  (I.  a),  kept  in  partitioned  boxes,  were  a 
species  of  wax  crayons,  which  were  worked  upon 
the  panel  with  the  broad  end  of  the  cestrum 
(which  may  have  had  a  rough  edge)  within  an  out- 
line or  monogram,  previously  drawn  or  cut  in,  with 
the  pointed  end,  and  were  afterwards  fixed,  and 
toned  or  blended  by  the  action  of  the  cauterium. 
Painters  were  in  the  habit  of  inscribing  the  word 
ivtKavirev,  "  burnt  it  in,"  upon  pictures  executed 
in  encaustic,  as  Nt/c£as  eVe'/cauo'ej',  AwIttitos  eye- 
Kavvev.     (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxv.  10,  39.) 

VIII.  Polychromy.  The  practice  of  varnishing 
and  polishing  marble  statues  has  been  already  inci- 
dentally noticed.  The  custom  was  very  general  ; 
ancient  statues  were  also  often  painted,  and  what 
is  now  termed  polychrome  sculpture  was  very  com- 
mon in  Greece,  for  the  acrolithic  and  the  chrys- 
elephantine statues  were  both  of  this  description. 
Many  works  of  the  latter  class,  which  were  of  ex- 
traordinary magnificence  and  costliness,  are  de- 
scribed by  Pausanias.  The  term  polychromy,  thus 
applied,  was  apparently  unknown  to  the  ancients  ; 
this  species  of  painting  is  called  by  Plutarch 
(De  Glor.  Athen.  6)  ayaK^draiv  e-y/cautriS',  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  executed  by  a  distinct  class  of 
artists  (ct,ya\fj,dTQ)V  iyKavcral).  They  are  men- 
tioned also  by  Plato  (De  Repttbl.  iv.  420.  c),  ol 
audptavras  ypdtyovres :  and  if  it  is  certain  that 
Plato  here  alludes  to  painting  statues,  it  is  clear 
that  they  were  occasionally  entirely  painted,  in 
exact  imitation  of  nature  ;  for  he  expressly  re- 
marks, that  it  is  not  by  applying  a  rich  or  beautiful 
colour  to  any  particular  part,  but  by  giving  its 
local  colour  to  each  part,  that  the  whole  is  made 
beautiful  (ctW1  &Bpei  el  ret  irpoff^Kovra  emi<TTOts 
07ro5i5fJi'T6s,  to  '6Kov  KaXbv  iroiovfiev).  That  this 
was,  however,  not  a  general  practice,  is  evident 
from  the  dialogue  between  Lycinus  and  Poly- 
stratus,  in  Lucian  (Imag.  5 — 8),  where  it  is  clearly, 
though  indirectly,  stated,  that  the  Venus  of  Cni- 
dus  by  Praxiteles,  and  other  celebrated  statues, 
were  not  coloured,  although  they  may  have  been 
ornamented  in  parts  and  covered  with  an  encaustic 
varnish. 

The  practice  of  colouring  statues  is  undoubtedly 
as  ancient  as  the  art  of  statuary  itself ;  although 
they  were  perhaps  originally  coloured  more  from  a 
love  of  colour  than  from  any  design  of  improving 
the  resemblance  of  the  representation.  The  Jupiter 
of  the  Capitol,  placed  by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  was 
coloured  with  minium.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxv.  45.)  In 
later  times  the  custom  seems  to  have  been  reduced 
to  a  system,  and  was  practised  with  more  reserve. 
Considerable  attention  also  seems  to  have  been 
paid  to  the  effect  of  the  object  as  a  work  of  art. 
Praxiteles  being  asked  which  of  his  marble  works 
he  most  admired,  answered,  those  which  Nicias  had 
had  a  band  in,  "  quibus  Nicias  manum  admo- 
visset,'1  so  much,  says  Pliny  (//,  N.  xxxv.  40),  did 
he  attribute  to  his  circumlitio.  Nicias,  there- 
fore, who  painted  in  encaustic,  seems  in  his  youth 
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to  have  been  an  o7oA,uotwj/  iyKavffTTjs,  or  painter 
of  statues,  and  from  the  approval  of  Praxiteles, 
excelled  apparently  in  this  description  of  painting 
or  colouring. 

This  view  differs  very  materially  from  those 
which  have  been  hitherto  advanced  upon  this  sub- 
ject, but  it  has  not  been  adopted  without  mature 
consideration. 

In  the  "  circumlitio  "  of  Nicias,  the  naked  form 
was  most  probably  merely  varnished,  the  colouring 
being  applied  only  to  the  eyes,  eyebrows,  lips,  and 
hair,  to  the  draperies,  and  the  various  ornaments  of 
dress  ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  fine 
statues,  especially  of  females,  when  carefully  and 
tastefully  coloured  in  this  way,  must  have  been  ex- 
tremely beautiful ;  the  encaustic  varnish  upon  the 
white  marble  must  have  had  very  much  the  effect 
of  a  pale  transparent  flesh.  Gold  was  also  abun- 
dantly employed  upon  ancient  statues  ;  the  hair  of 
the  Venus  de  Medicis  was  gilded,  and  in  some,  glass 
eyes  and  eyelashes  of  copper  were  inserted,  examples 
of  which  are  still  extant. 

The  practice  also  of  colouring  architecture  seems 
to  have  been  universal  amongst  the  Greeks,  and 
very  general  amongst  the  Romans.  It  is  difficult 
to  define  exactly  what  the  system  was,  for  there  is 
scarcely  any  notice  of  it  in  ancient  writers  ;  a  few 
casual  remarks  in  Vitruvius  and  Pausanias  are  all 
we  possess  of  any  value.  Our  information  is  drawn 
chiefly  from  the  observations  of  modern  travellers  ; 
for  traces  of  colour  have  been  found  upon  most  of 
the  architectural  ruins  of  Greece,  and  upon  the 
ancient  monuments  of  Italy  and  Sicily  ;  but  with 
the  exception  of  the  Doric  ruins  at  Corinth  and  the 
temple  of  Aegina,  which  are  not  of  marble,  the 
colouring  was  confined  to  the  mouldings  and  other 
ornaments,  the  friezes,  the  metopes,  and  the  tym- 
pana of  the  pediments.  The  exterior  of  the  wall 
of  the  cella  of  the  Aegina  temple,  and  the  columns 
of  the  Corinthian  ruins,  were  covered  with  stucco 
and  coloured  red.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  ex- 
terior walls  when  of  marble  were  ever  coloured, 
for  no  traces  of  colour  have  been  found  upon  them. 
At  an  early  age,  before  the  use  of  marble,  when 
the  temples  and  public  edifices  were  constructed 
mostly  of  wood,  the  use  of  colour  must  have  been 
much  more  considerable  and  less  systematic ;  but 
during  the  most  refined  ages,  the  colouring,  other- 
wise quite  arbitrary,  appears  to  have  been  strictly 
confined  to  the  ornamental  parts.  From  the  traces 
found  upon  ancient  monuments  we  are  enabled  to 
form  a  very  tolerable  idea  of  the  ancient  system  of 
decorating  mouldings.  They  were  painted  in  va- 
rious ways  and  in  a  great  variety  of  colours,  and  a 
tasteful  combination  of  colours  must  have  added 
greatly  to  the  effect  of  even  the  richest  mouldings. 
The  ordinary  decorations  were  foliage,  ova,  and 
beads ;  but  upon  the  larger  mouldings  on  which 
foliage  was  painted,  the  outlines  of  the  leaves  were 
first  engraved  in  the  stone.  Gilding  and  metal 
work  were  also  introduced,  particularly  in  the 
Doric  order  ;  the  architrave  of  the  Parthenon  at 
Athens  was  decorated  with  gilded  shields.  Friezes 
that  were  adorned  with  sculpture  appear  to  have 
been  invariably  coloured,  as  also  the  tympana  of 
the  pediments  ;  in  the  Parthenon  these  parts  were 
of  a  pale  blue,  in  some  of  the  Sicilian  monuments 
red  has  been  found.  Some  interior  polychrome 
cornices  of  Pompeii  are  given  in  the  work  of  Zahn 
(Die  schb'nsten  Ornamente,  <£c.,  pi.  91). 

Ill  later  times,  amongst  the  Romans,  the  practice 
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of  colouring  buildings  seems  to  have  degenerated 
into  a  mere  taste  for  gaudy  colours.  Pliny  and 
Vitruvius  both  repeatedly  deplore  the  corrupt  taste 
of  their  own  times.  Vitruvius  (vii.  5)  observes 
that  the  decorations  of  the  ancients  were  taste- 
lessly laid  aside,  and  that  strong  and  gaudy  colour- 
ing and  prodigal  expense  were  substituted  for  the 
beautiful  effects  produced  by  the  skill  of  the  ancient 
artists.  Pompeii,  with  much  that  is  chaste  and 
beautiful,  has  many  traces  also  of  what  Vitruvius 
and  Pliny  complain  of.  Plate  99  of  Zahn  affords  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  the  ancient  wall-painting  of 
Pompeii,  in  courts  and  interiors.  For  a  further 
account  of  this  subject,  see  Kugler,  "  Ueber  die 
Polychromie  der  Griechischen  Arcbitectur  und 
Sculptur  und  ihre  Grenzen,"  Berlin,  1835. 

IX.  Vase  Painting.  The  fictile-vase  painting 
of  the  Greeks  was  an  art  of  itself,  and  waB  prac- 
tised by  a  distinct  class  of  artists  (Aristoph.  Eccl. 
995,  996,  Bekker),  who  must  have  required  a 
peculiar  instruction,  and  probably  exercised  their 
art  according  to  a  prescribed  system.  It  is,  how- 
ever, impossible  to  say  anything  positive  regarding 
the  history  of  this  branch  of  ancient  painting,  as 
scarcely  anything  is  known.  The  designs  upon 
these  vases  (which  the  Greeks  termed  A-fjicvdoi) 
have  been  variously  interpreted,  but  they  have  been 
generally  considered  to  be  in  some  way  connected 
with  the  initiation  into  the  Eleusinian  and  other 
mysteries.  (Lanzi,  De1  Vast  Anticld  dipinti ; 
Christie,  Disquisitions  upon  the  painted  Greek 
Vases  j  Bottiger,  Idem,  &c.)  They  were  given  as 
prizes  to  the  victors  at  the  Panathenaea  and  other 
games,  and  seem  to  have  been  always  buried  with 
their  owners  at  their  death,  for  they  have  been 
discovered  only  in  tombs. 

Vase  painting  cannot  be  adduced  to  determine 
the  general  nature  or  character  of  ancient  painting 
as  a  liberal  or  imitative  art ;  though  the  rude  de- 
signs upon  the  vases  throw  considerable  light  upon 
the  progressive  development  of  the  art,  as  relates 
to  style  of  design,  and  in  some  degree  upon  the 
principles  of  Grecian  composition  of  the  early  times ; 
but  their  chief  interest  and  value  consist  in  the 
faithful  pictures  they  afford  of  the  traditions,  cus- 
toms, and  habits  of  the  ancients. 

The  ancient  vase-painters  were  probably  attached 
to  tho  potteries,  or  the  establishments  in  which 
the  vases  were  made  ;  or  themselves  constituted 
distinct  bodies,  which  from  the  general  similarity 
of  style  and  execution  of  the  designs  upon  the 
vases,  is  not  improbable.  They  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  held  in  any  esteem,  for  their  names  have 
not  been  preserved  by  any  ancient  writer  ;  and  we 
only  know  the  names  of  very  few,  from  their  being 
inscribed  upon  the  vases  themselves,  as  Taleides, 
Assteas,  Lasimos,  Calliphon,  and  a  few  others. 
(Millin,  Peintures  de  Vases  Antiques,  vol.  i.  pi.  3. 
pi.  44.  vol.  ii.  pi.  37.  pi.  61  ;  Millingen,  Am.  Uned. 
Mon.  pi.  27.) 

The  words  ku\6s  and  KaKi],  found  frequently 
upon  the  ancient  vases,  are  explained  to  be  simple 
acclamations  of  praise  or  approval,  supposed  to  be 
addressed  to  the  person  to  whom  the  vase  was  pre- 
sented ;  the  words  are  frequently  preceded  or  fol- 
lowed by  a  name,  evidently  that  of  the  person  for 
whom  the  vase  was  designed.  The  inscription 
also  7}  irals  KaAr}  has  been  found  on  some  vases, 
which  have  probably  been  designed  as  presents  for 
young  females.  D'Hancarville  (Collection,  of  Vases, 
efce.  Introd.)  supposes  that  vase  painting  had  e»- 
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ti  rely  ceased  about  the  time  of  the  destruction  of 
Corinth,  and  that  the  art  of  manufacturing  vases 
began  to  decline  towards  the  reign  of  Trajan,  and 
arrived  at  its  last  period  about  the  time  of  the  Anto- 
nines  and  Septimius  Severus.  Vase  painting  had 
evidently  ceased  long  before  the  time  of  Pliny,  for 
in  his  time  the  painted  vases  were  of  immense 
value  and  were  much  sought  after  ;  but  the  manu- 
facture of  the  vases  themselves  appears  to  have  been 
still  extensive,  for  he  himself  mentions  sixteen 
celebrated  potteries  of  his  own  time,  eight  in  Italy 
and  six  elsewhere.  The  vases,  however,  appear  to 
have  been  merely  remarkable  for  the  fineness  or 
durability  of  the  clay  and  the  elegance  of  their 
shapes.  (H.  N.  xxxv.  46.)  For  the  composition  of 
the  clay,  with  which  these  fictilia  were  made, 
see  Fictile. 

Even  in  the  time  of  the  empire  painted  vases 
were  termed  "  operis  antiqui,"  and  were  then 
sought  for  in  the  ancient  tombs  of  Campania  and 
other  parts  of  Magna  Graecia.  Suetonius  (Jul. 
Caes.  81)  mentions  the  discovery  of  some  vases  of 
this  description  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  in 
clearing  away  some  very  ancient  tombs  at  Capua. 
It  is  also  remarkable  that  not  a  single  painted 
vase  has  been  yet  discovered  in  either  Pompeii, 
Herculaneum,  or  Stabiae,  which  is  of  itself  almost 
sufficient  to  prove  that  vase  painting  was  not 
practised,  and  also  that  painted  vases  were  ex- 
tremely scarce.  We  may  form  some  idea  of  their 
immense  value  from  the  statement  of  Pliny  (H.N'. 
xxxv.  46),  that  they  were  more  valuable  than  the 
Murrhine  vases.  [Murrhin-4  Vasa.]  The  paint- 
ings on  the  vases,  considered  as  works  of  art,  vary 
exceedingly  in  the  detail  of  the  execution,  although 
in  style  of  design  they  may  be  arranged  in  two 
principal  classes,  the  black  and  the  yellow  ;  for 
those  which  do  not  come  strictly  under  either  of 
these  heads,  are  either  too  few  or  vary  too  slightly 
to  require  a  distinct  classification.  The  majority 
of  the  vases  that  have  been  as  yet  discovered  have 
been  found,  in  ancient  tombs,  about  Capua  and 
Nola. 

The  black  vases,  or  those  with  the  black  figures 
upon  the  stained  reddish-yellow  terra  cotta,  the 
best  of  which  were  found  at  Nola,  are  the  most 
ancient,  and  their  illustrations  consist  principally 
of  representations  from  the  early  mythological  tra- 
ditions ;  but  the  style  of  these  vases  was  some- 
times imitated  by  later  artists.  (Plate  56,  vol.  iv. 
of  D'Hancarville  is  an  example.)  The  inferior  ex- 
amples of  this  class  have  some  of  them  traces  of  the 
graphis  or  cestrum  upon  them,  which  appear  to 
have  been  made  when  the  clay  was  still  soft ;  some 
also  have  lines  or  scratches  upon  the  figures,  which 
have  been  added  when  the  painting  was  completed. 
The  style  of  the  design  of  these  black  figures,  or 
skiagrams,  is  what  has  been  termed  the  Egyptian 
or  Daedalian  style.  The  varieties  in  this  style 
are,  occasionally  a  purple  tint  instead  of  the  black  ; 
or  the  addition  of  a  red  sash,  or  white  vest,  and 
sometimes  a  white  face  and  white  hands  and 
feet.  A  curious  and  interesting  example  of  this 
kind  of  polychrom,  in  black,  red,  and  white,  was 
discovered  near  Athens  in  1813,  representing  on 
one  side  a  Minerva  with  a  spear  and  shield,  in  the 
Daedalian  style  ;  and  on  the  reverse,  in  a  some- 
what better  style,  a  young  man  driving  a  biga 
of  most  ancient  construction ;  it  is  supposed  to 
represent  Erichthonius.  Near  the  Minerva  is 
the  following  inscription,  written  from  right  to 
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left:  TON  A0ENEON  A0AON  EMI,  rwv  'A071- 
v4u>v  ZfiKov  elju^,  "  I  am  the  prize  of  the  Athe- 
naea"  (Panathenaea).  It  is  supposed  to  be  of 
the  time  of  Solon.     (Millingen,  Arte.  Uned.  Man. 

pl.i.; 

The  vases  with  the  yellow  monograms,  or  rather 
the  black  monograms  upon  the  yellow  grounds, 
constitute  the  mass  of  ancient  vases.  Their  illus- 
trations are  executed  with  various  degrees  of  merit : 
those  of  inferior  execution,  also  of  this  class,  have 
traces  of  the  graphis  upon  them,  which  appear  to 
have  been  drawn  upon  the  soft  clay  ;  the  only 
colour  upon  these,  independent  of  that  of  the  clay 
is  the  dark  back-ground,  generally  black,  which 
renders  the  figures  very  prominent.  The  designs 
upon  the  better  vases  are  also  merely  monograms, 
with  the  usual  dark  back-grounds,  but  there  is  a 
very  great  difference  between  the  execution  of 
these  and  that  of  those  just  alluded  to  ;  there  are 
no  traces  whatever  of  the  graphis  upon  them,  their 
outlines  are  drawn  with  the  hair  pencil,  in  colour, 
similar  to  that  of  the  back-ground,  which  is  a 
species  of  black  varnish,  probably  asphaltum  ;  or 
perhaps  rather  prepared  with  the  gagates  lapis 
(jet  ?)  (yaydrrjs)  of  Pliny,  for  he  remarks  that  it 
is  indelible  when  used  on  this  kind  of  earthenware. 
(H.  N.  xxxvi.  34.) 

The  best  of  these  vases,  which  probably  belong 
to  about  the  time  of  Alexander,  are  conspicuous 
for  a  very  correct  style  of  design,  although  they 
are  invariably  carelessly  executed,  especially  in  the 
extremities,  but  exhibit  at  the  same  time  a  surpris- 
ing facility  of  hand.  The  celebrated  vase  of  Sir 
W.  Hamilton's  collection,  now  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, the  paintings  of  which  represent  Hercules 
and  his  companions  in  the  gardens  of  the  Hespe- 
rides,  and  the  race  of  Atalanta  and  Hippomenes, 
exhibits,  for  design,  composition,  and  execution, 
perhaps  the  finest  specimen  of  ancient  vase  paint- 
ing that  has  been  yet  discovered :  the  style  of  de- 
sign is  perfect,  but  the  execution,  though  on  the 
whole  laborious,  is  in  many  parts  very  careless. 
(D'Hancarville,  plates  127,  128,  129,  130.) 

There  appears  to  be  no  example  of  the  more 
perfect  monochrom  (see  No.  III.)  upon  ancient 
vases,  and  examples  of  the  polychrom  are  very 
rare.  In  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  collection  there  are  a 
few  examples  in  which  various  colours  have  been 
added  after  the  ordinary  monogram  has  been  com- 
pleted, for  they  are  not  incorporated  with  the  vase, 
as  the  black  and  ground  tints  are,  but  are  subject 
to  scale  and  are  easily  rubbed  off.  They  consist  of 
white,  red,  yellow,  and  blue  colours.  These  vases 
are  apparently  of  a  later  date  than  the  above  ;  for 
the  style  of  design  is  very  inferior. 

The  Museums  of  Naples,  Paris,  London,  and 
other  cities  afford  abundant  examples  of  these  an- 
cient vases  ;  the  Museo  Borbonico  at  Naples 
contains  alone  upwards  of  2500  specimens.  The 
subjects  of  the  illustrations  are  almost  always  con- 
nected with  ancient  mythology,  and  the  execution 
is  generally  inferior  to  the  composition. 

No  opinion  of  the  style  of  the  designs  upon 
ancient  vases  can  be  formed  from  the  generality  of 
the  great  works  purporting  to  illustrate  them,  which 
have  been  published  of  late  years.  Very  few  are 
at  all  accurate  in  the  lines  and  proportions,  espe- 
cially of  the  extremities  ;  and  in  some,  even  the 
composition  is  not  faithfully  imitated.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  with  the  splendid  works  pub- 
lished by  Dubois-Maissonneuve,  Laborde,  and  soma 
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others,  in  which  the  illustrations  are  drawn  with  a 
care,  precision,  and  uniformity  of  character  quite 
foreign  to  the  paintings  on  the  vases.  They  all 
appear  to  be  drawn  rather  according  to  common 
and  perfect  standards  of  the  different  styles,  than 
to  be  the  faithful  imitations  of  distinct  original 
designs.  Plates  25  and  26  of  the  first  volume  of 
Maissonneuve,  purporting  to  be  faithful  imitations 
of  the  design  upon  the  celebrated  Nola  vase, 
(in  the  Museum  at  Naples,  No.  1846,)  repre- 
senting a  scene  from  the  destruction  of  Troy,  bear 
but  little  resemblance  to  the  original.  This  remark 
is  applicable  also  to  the  work  of  D'Hancarville  and 
other  earlier  productions,  but  in  a  less  degree. 
Perhaps  the  work  which  illustrates  most  faithfully 
the  style  of  the  designs  upon  ancient  vases,  as  far 
as  it  goes,  is  that  in  course  of  publication  by 
Gerhard  {Auserlesene  Griecldsclic  Vasenbilder,  Ber- 
lin 1 839).  The  specimens  also  of  ancient  paintings, 
published  by  Raoul-Rochette  {Peintures  Antiques), 
have  every  appearance  of  being  faithful  imitations 
of  the  originals. 

X.  Remains  of  Ancient  Painting.  There  is  a 
general  prejudice  against  the  opinion  that  the 
painting  of  the  Greeks  equalled  their  sculpture  ; 
and  the  earlier  discoveries  of  the  remains  of  ancient 
paintings  at  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  tended 
rather  to  increase  this  prejudice  than  to  correct  it. 
The  style  of  the  paintings  discovered  in  these  cities 
was  condemned  both  by  Pliny  and  Vitruvius,  and 
yet  almost  every  species  of  merit  may  be  discovered 
in  them.  What  therefore  must  have  been  the  pro- 
ductions which  the  ancients  themselves  esteemed 
their  immortal  works,  and  which  singly  were  esti- 
mated equal  to  the  wealth  of  cities  ?  (Plin.  H.  N. 
xxxv.  32.) 

These  remains  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  in- 
duced Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  to  form  a  decided 
opinion  upon  ancient  painting.  He  remarks  {Notes 
to  Fresn.  37),  "  From  the  various  ancient  paint- 
ings which  have  come  down  to  us  we  may  form  a 
judgment  with  tolerable  accuracy  of  the  excellencies 
and  the  defects  of  the  arts  amongst  the  ancients. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  same  correct- 
ness of  design  was  required  from  the  painter  as 
from  the  sculptor  ;  and  if  what  has  happened  in 
the  case  of  sculpture,  had  likewise  happened  in  re- 
gard to  their  paintings,  and  we  had  the  good 
fortune  to  possess  what  the  ancients  themselves 
esteemed  their  masterpieces,  I  have  no  doubt  but 
we  should  find  their  figures  as  correctly  drawn  as 
the  Laocoon,  and  probably  coloured  like  Titian." 
This  opinion  has  been  further  confirmed  by  later 
discoveries  at  Pompeii ;  especially  by  the  great 
mosaic  of  the  Casa  del  Fauno  discovered  in  1831, 
supposed  to  represent  the  battle  of  Issus.  {Mosaic, 
No.  XV.)  But  the  beauty  of  ancient  sculpture 
alone  is  itself  a  powerful  advocate  in  favour  of  this 
opinion  ;  for  when  art  has  once  attained  such  a 
degree  of  excellence  as  the  Greek  sculpture  evinces, 
it  is  evident  that  nothing  mediocre  or  even  inferior 
could  be  tolerated.  The  principles,  which  guide 
the  practice  of  both  arts,  are  in  design  and  propor- 
tion the  same  ;  and  the  style  of  design  in  painting 
cannot  have  been  inferior  to  that  of  sculpture. 
Several  of  the  most  celebrated  ancient  artists  were 
both  sculptors  and  painters  ;  Pheidias  and  Eu- 
phranor  were  both  ;  Zeuxis  and  Protogenes  were 
both  modellers  ;  Polygnotus  devoted  some  atten- 
tion to  statuary  ;  and  Lysippus  consulted  Eupom- 
pus  upon  style  in  sculpture.  The  design  of  Pheidias 
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and  Euphranor  in  painting  cannot  have  been  in- 
ferior in  style  to  that  of  their  sculpture  ;  nor  can 
Eupompus  have  been  an  inferior  critic  in  his  own 
art  than  in  that  of  Lysippus.  We  have  besides  the 
testimony  of  nearly  afi  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers  of  every  period,  who  in  general  speak  more 
frequently  and  in  higher  terms  of  painting  than  of 
sculpture.  "  Si  quid  generis  istius  modi  me  de- 
lectat,  pictura  delectat,"  says  Cicero  {ad  Fain.  vii. 
23). 

The  occasional  errors  in  perspective,  detected  in 
some  of  the  architectural  decorations  in  Pompeii, 
have  been  assumed  as  evidence  that  the  Greek 
painters  generally  were  deficient  in  perspective. 
This  conclusion  by  no  means  follows,  and  is  entirely 
confuted  by  the  mosaic  of  the  battle  of  Issus,  in 
which  the  perspective  is  admirable  ;  in  many  other 
works  also  of  minor  importance  the  perspective  has 
been  carefully  attended  to.  We  know,  moreover, 
that  the  Greeks  were  acquainted  with  perspective 
at  a  very  early  period  ;  for  Vitruvius  (vii.  praef.) 
says,  that  when  Aeschylus  was  exhibiting  trage- 
dies at  Athens,  Agatharchus  made  a  scene,  and  left 
a  treatise  upon  it.  By  the  assistance  of  this,  De- 
mocritus  and  Anaxagoras  wrote  upon  the  same 
subject.  (See  Diet,  of  Biog.  art.  Agatltarclius.) 
This  class  of  painting  was  termed  scenography 
(ffKyvoypatyla)  by  the  Greeks,  and  appears  to  have 
been  sometimes  practised  by  architects.  Cleis- 
theiies  of  Eretria  is  mentioned  as  architect  and 
scenograph  {aKi)Voypa<pos).  (Diog.  ii.  125.)  Se- 
rapion,  Eudorus,  and  others,  were  celebrated  as 
scene-painters.  (Plin.  H.N.  xxxv.  37.  40.)  Scene- 
painting  was  not  perhaps  generally  practised  until 
after  the  time  of  Aeschylus,  for  Aristotle  {Poet.  4) 
attributes  its  introduction  to  Sophocles. 

The  most  valuable  and  the  most  considerable  of 
the  ancient  paintings,  that  have  been  yet  discovered, 
are : — The  so-called  Aldobrandini  Marriage,  Nozze 
Aldobrandine,  originally  the  property  of  the  Aldo- 
brandini family,  which  was  found  on  the  Esquiline 
Mount  during  the  pontificate  of  Clement  VIIL, 
Ippolito  Aldobrandini,  and  was  placed  by  Pins 
VII.  in  the  Vatican  ;  this  painting,  which  is  on 
stucco  and  contains  ten  rather  small  figures  in  three 
groups,  is  a  work  of  considerable  merit  in  composi- 
tion, drawing,  and  colour,  and  is  executed  with 
great  freedom  (Bottiger  and  Meyer,  Die  Alio- 
brandinische  Hoclizeit,  Dresden  1810)  ;  and  the 
following  paintings  of  the  Museo  Borbonico  at 
Naples,  which  are  conspicuous  for  freedom  of  exe- 
cution and  general  technical  excellence  :  the  two 
Nereids  found  in  Stabiae,  Nos.  561  and  662,  Cat. ; 
Telephus  nourished  by  the  roe,  &c,  from  Hercu- 
laneum, No.  495  ;  Chiron  and  Achilles,  also  from 
Herculaneum,  No.  730  ;  Briseis  delivered  to  the 
heralds  of  Agamemnon,  from  Pompeii  (Sir  W. 
Gell,  Pompeiana,  pi.  39  and  40),  No.  684  ;  and 
the  nine  Funambuli  or  Rope-dancers,  which  are 
executed  with  remarkable  skill  and  facility.  (Mus. 
Borb.,  Ant.  d'Ercol.,  and  Zahn  contain  engravings 
from  these  works  ;  for  facsimiles  of  ancient  paint- 
ings, see  "  Recueil  de  Peintures  antiques,  imitees 
fidelement  pour  les  couleurs  et  pour  le  trait, 
d'apres  les  desseins  colories  faits  par  P.  S.  Bartoli," 
&c.  Paris  1 757,  folio.) 

XI.  Period  of  Development. — Essential  Styte. 
With  Polygnotus  of  Thasos  (b.  c.  463)  painting 
was  fully  developed  in  all  the  essential  principles 
of  imitation,  and  was  established  as  an  independent 
art  in  practice.     The  works  of  Polygnotus  were 
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conspicuous  for  expression,  character,  and  design  ; 
the  more  minute  discriminations  of  tone  and  local 
colour,  united  with  dramatic  composition  and  effect, 
were  not  accomplished  until  a  later  period.  The 
limited  space  of  this  article  necessarily  precludes 
anything  like  a  general  notice  of  all  the  various 
productions  of  Greek  painters  incidentally  men- 
tioned in  ancient  writers.  With  the  exception, 
therefore,  of  occasionally  mentioning  works  of  ex- 
traordinary celebrity,  the  notices  of  the  various 
Greek  painters  of  whom  we  have  any  satisfactory 
knowledge  will  be  restricted  to  those  who,  by  the 
quality  or  peculiar  character  of  their  works,  have 
contributed  towards  the  establishment  of  any  of 
the  various  styles  of  painting  practised  by  the  an- 
cients. A  fuller  account  of  each  artist  will  be  found 
under  the  respective  names  in  the  Dictionary  of 
Greek  and  Roman  Biography. 

Polygnotus  is  frequently  mentioned  by  ancient 
writers,  but  the  passages  of  most  importance  re- 
lating to  his  style  are  in  the  Poetica  of  Aristotle  (c. 
2  and  6)  and  the  Imagines  of  Lucian  (c.  7).  The 
notice  in  Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxv.  35)  is  very  cursory  ; 
he  mentions  him  amongst  the  many  before  Olymp. 
90,  from  which  time  he  dates  the  commencement  of 
his  history,  and  simply  states  that  he  added  much 
to  the  art  of  painting,  such  as  opening  the  mouth, 
showing  the  teeth,  improving  the  folds  of  draperies, 
painting  transparent  vests  for  women,  or  giving 
them  various  coloured  head-dresses.  Aristotle 
speaks  of  the  general  character  of  the  design  and 
expression  of  Polygnotus,  Lucian  of  the  colour  ;  in 
which  respects  both  writers  award  him  the  highest 
praise.  Aristotle  (c.  2),  speaking  of  imitation, 
remarks  that  it  must  be  either  superior,  inferior,  or 
equal  to  its  model,  which  he  illustrates  by  the  cases 
of  three  painters :  "  Polygnotus,"  he  says,  "  paints 
men  better  than  they  are,  Pauson  worse,  and 
Dionysius  as  they  are."  This  passage  alludes  evi- 
dently to  the  general  quality  of  the  design  of 
Polygnotus,  which  appears  to  have  been  of  an  ex- 
alted and  ideal  character.  In  another  passage  (c. 
6)  he  speaks  of  him  as  an  ayadbs  Tjdoypdtyos,  or 
an  excellent  delineator  of  moral  character  and  ex- 
pression, and  assigns  him  in  this  respect  a  com- 
plete superiority  over  Zeuxis.  From  the  passage 
in  Lucian,  we  may  infer  that  Polygnotus,  Euphra- 
nor,  Apelles,  and  Aetion,  were  the  best  colourists 
among  the  ancients  according  to  the  general  opinion 
(&pt<TToi  iyivovro  K^pdffaadai  rh.  xpcfyxaTa,  kcu  eij- 
Kaapov  Troie?<rQat  t)\v  eiri6o\^v  avrS>v).  He  notices 
also  in  the  same  passage  the  truth,  the  elegance,  and 
the  flowing  lightness  of  the  draperies  of  Polygnotus. 

Pausanias  mentions  several  of  the  works  of 
Polygnotus,  but  the  most  important  were  his  two 
great  paintings,  or  series  of  paintings,  in  the  Lesche 
of  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  to  a  description 
of  which  Pausanias  devotes  seven  chapters,  (x. 
25—31,  Diet.  ofBiog.  s.  v.) 

The  painting  of  the  destruction  of  Troy  (and  the 
other  was  similar  in  style)  seems  to  have  contained 
three  rows  of  figures,  with  the  names  of  each  written 
near  them,  in  distinct  groups,  covering  the  whole 
wall,  each  telling  its  own  story,  but  all  contributing 
to  relate  the  tale  of  the  destruction  of  Troy.  It  is 
evident  from  this  description  that  we  cannot  decide . 
upon  either  the  merits  or  the  demerits  of  the  com- 
position, from  the  principles  of  art  which  guide  the 
rules  of  composition  of  modern  times.  Neither 
perspective  nor  composition,  as  a  whole,  are  to  be 
expected  in  such  works  as  these,  for  they  did  not 
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constitute  single  compositions,' nor  was  any  unity 
of  time  or  action  aimed  at ;  they  were  painted 
histories,  and  each  group  was  no  further  connected 
with  its  contiguous  groups,  than  that  they  all 
tended  to  illustrate  different  facts  of  the  same  story. 

Polygnotus  has  been  termed  the  Michel  Angelo 
of  antiquity.  His  style  was  strictly  ethic,  for  his 
whole  art  seems  to  have  been  employed  in  illus- 
trating the  human  character ;  and  that  he  did 
it  well,  the  surname  of  Ethograph  CH8oypd<pos) 
given  to  him  by  Aristotle  and  others  sufficiently 
testifies.  His  principles  of  imitation  may  be  de- 
fined to  be  those  of  individual  representation  inde- 
pendently of  any  accidental  combination  of  acces- 
sories ;  neither  the  picturesque,  nor  a  general  and 
indiscriminate  picture  of  nature,  formed  any  part 
of  the  art  of  Polygnotus  or  of  the  period.  Whatever, 
therefore,  was  not  absolutely  necessary  to  illustrate 
the  principal  object,  was  indicated  merely  by  sym- 
bol :  two  or  three  warriors  represented  an  army  ; 
a  single  hut,  an  encampment ;  a  ship,  a  fleet ;  and 
a  single  house,  a  city :  and,  generally,  the  laws  of 
basso-rilievo  appear  to  have  been  the  laws  of 
painting,  and  both  were  still  to  a  great  extent  sub- 
servient to  architecture. 

The  principal  contemporaries  of  Polygnotus  were 
Dionysius  of  Colophon,  Pleistaenetus  and  Panaenus, 
of  Athens,  brothers  (or  the  latter,  perhaps,  a  ne- 
phew) of  Pheidias,  and  Micon,  also  of  Athens. 

Dionysius  was  apparently  an  excellent  portrait- 
painter,  the  Holbein  of  antiquity  ;  for  besides  the 
testimony  of  Aristotle,  quoted  above,  Plutarch 
(Timol.  36)  remarks  that  the  works  of  Dionysius 
wanted  neither  force  nor  spirit,  but  that  they  had 
the  appearance  of  being  too  much  laboured.  Po- 
lygnotus also  painted  portraits.    (Plut.  Cimon,  4.) 

Panaenus  assisted  Pheidias  in  decorating  the 
statue  and  throne  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter,  Micon 
was  particularly  distinguished  for  the  skill  with 
which  he  painted  horses.   (Diet.  o/Biog.  s.w.) 

Prize  contests  also  were  already  established,  in 
this  early  period,  at  Corinth  and  at  Delphi.  Pliny 
(H.  N.  xxxv.  35)  mentions  that  Panaenus  was 
defeated  in  one  of  these  at  the  Pythian  games,  by 
Timagoras  of  Chalcis,  who  himself  celebrated  his 
own  victory  in  verse. 

The  remarks  of  Quintilian  (Inst.  Orator,  xii.  10) 
respecting  the  style  of  this  period  are  very  curious 
and  interesting,  although  they  do  not  accord  en- 
tirely with  the  testimonies  from  Greek  writers 
quoted  above.  He  says,  that  notwithstanding  the 
simple  colouring  of  Polygnotus,  which  was  little 
more  than  a  rude  foundation  of  what  was  after- 
wards accomplished,  there  were  those  who  even 
preferred  his  style  to  the  styles  of  the  greatest 
painters  who  succeeded  him  ;  not,  as  Quintilian 
thinks,  without  a  certain  degree  of  affectation. 

XII.  Establishment  of  Painting.- — Dramatic  style. 
In  the  succeeding  generation,  about  420  b.  c, 
through  the  efforts  of  Apollodorus  of  Athens  and 
Zeuxis  of  Heraclea,  dramatic  effect  was  added  to 
the  essential  style  of  Polygnotus,  causing  an  epoch 
in  the  art  of  painting,  which  henceforth  compre- 
hended a  unity  of  sentiment  and  action,  and  the 
imitation  of  the  local  and  .accidental  appearances  of 
objects,  combined  with  the  historic  and  generic  re- 
presentation of  Polygnotus.  The  contemporaries 
of  Apollodorus  and  Zeuxis,  and  those  who  carried 
out  their  principles,  were,  Parrhasius  of  Ephesus, 
Eupompus  of  Sicyon,  and  Timanthes  of  Cythnua, 
all   painters  of  the   greatest   fame.     Athens  and 
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Scyon  were  the  principal  seats  of  the  art  at  this 
period. 

Apollodorus,  says  Plutarch,  invented  tone  ($8ophv 
Kal  o,Tr6xpw&w  tTKtas),  which  is  well  denned  by 
Fuseli  {Lee.  1)  as  "  the  element  of  the  ancient 
'Apuoyf},  that  imperceptible  transition,  which,  with- 
out opacity,  confusion,  or  hardness,  united  local 
colour,  demitint,  shade,  and  reflexes."  This  must, 
however,  not  be  altogether  denied  to  the  earlier 
painters  ;  for  Plutarch  himself  (Timol.  36)  attri- 
butes the  same  property  to  the  works  of  Dionysius 
(itrxw  exoyTa  Ka-i  toVov),  though  in  a  less  degree. 
The  distinction  is,  that  what  in  the  works  of  Dio- 
nysius was  really  merely  a  gradation  of  light  and 
thade,  or  gradual  diminution  of  light,  was  in  those 
of  Apollodorus  a  gradation  also  of  tints,  the  tint 
gradually  changing  according  to  the  degree  of  light. 
The  former  was  termed  toVoj,  the  latter  apjioyh  ; 
but  the  English  term  tone,  when  applied  to  a  co- 
loured picture,  comprehends  both  ;  it  is  equivalent 
to  the  "splendor"  of  Pliny.  (H.N.  xxxv.  11.) 

Apollodorus  first  painted  men  and  things  as  they 
really  appeared  ;  this  is  what  Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxv. 
36)  means  by  "  Hie  primus  species  exprimere  insti- 
tuit."  The  rich  effect  of  the  combination  of  light 
and  shade  with  colour  is  also  clearly  expressed  in 
the  words  which  follow :  "  primusque  gloriam 
peniciUo  jure  contulit ;  "  also,  "  neque  ante  eum 
tabula  ullius  ostenditur,  quae  teneat  oculos."  We 
may  almost  imagine  the  works  of  a  Rembrandt  to 
be  spoken  of ;  his  pictures  rivetted  the  eye. 
Through  this  striking  quality  of  his  works,  he  was 
surnamed  the  shadower,  <rKiaypd<pos.  (Hesychius, 
s,  v.  Comp.  further  Diet.  o/Biog,  s.  v.) 

Zeuxis  combined  a  certain  degree  of  ideal  form 
with  the  rich  effect  of  Apollodorus.  Quintilian 
(I.  c.)  says  that  he  followed  Homer,  and  was 
pleased  with  powerful  forms  even  in  women. 
Cicero  (Brut.  18)  also  praises  his  design.  Zeuxis 
painted  many  celebrated  works,  but  the  Helen  of 
Croton,  which  was  painted  from  five  of  the  most 
beautiful  virgins  in  the  city,  was  the  most  re- 
nowned, and  under  which  he  inscribed  three  verses 
(156—158)  in  the  third  book  of  the  Iliad.  (Valer. 
Max.  iii.  7.  §  3  ;  Cic.  de  Invent,  ii.  i  ;  Aelian, 
V.  H.  iv.  12,  &c.)  Stobaeus  (Serm.  61)  relates 
an  anecdote  of  the  painter  Nicomachus  and  this 
Helen,  where  the  painter  is  reported  to  have  ob- 
served to  one  who  did  not  understand  why  the 
picture  was  so  much  admired,  "  Take  my  eyes 
and  you  will  see  a  goddess."  We  learn  from 
another  anecdote,  recorded  by  Plutarch  (Pericl.  1 3), 
that  Zeuxis  painted  very  slowly. 

Parrhasius  is  spoken  of  by  ancient  writers  in 
terms  of  the  very  highest  praise.  He  appears  to 
have  combined  the  magic  tone  of  Apollodorus,  and 
the  exquisite  design  of  Zeuxis,  with  the  classic  in- 
vention and  expression  of  Polygnotus  ;  and  he  so 
defined  all  the  powers  and  ends  of  art,  says  Quin- 
tilian (I.  c),  that  he  was  called  the  "  Legislator." 
He  was  himself  not  less  aware  of  his  ability,  for 
he  termed  himself  the  prince  of  painters.  ('E\A^- 
voiv  -npwra  tpepovra  Texvys,  Athen.  xii.  p.  543,  c.) 
He  was,  says  Pliny  (//.  N.  xxxv.  36),  the  most 
insolent  and  most  arrogant  of  artists.  (Compare 
Athen.  xv.  p.  687,  b.  ;  and  Aelian,  V.  H.  ix.  11.) 
Timanthes  of  Cythnus  or  Sicyon,  was  distin- 
guished for  invention  and  expression  ;  the  par- 
ticular charm  of  his  invention  was,  that  he  left 
much  to  be  supplied  by  the  spectator's  own  fancy ; 
and  although  his  productions  were  always  admir- 
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able  works  of  art,  still  the  execution  was  surpassed 
by  the  invention.  As  an  instance  of  the  ingenuity 
of  his  invention,  Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxv.  36.  §  6)  men- 
tions a  sleeping  Cyclops  that  he  painted  upon  a 
small  panel,  yet  conveyed  an  idea  of  his  gigantic 
form  by  means  of  some  small  satyrs  who  were 
painted  measuring  his  thumb  with  a  thyrsus.  He 
was  celebrated  also  for  a  picture  of  the  sacrifice  of 
Iphigenia.  (See  the  admirable  remarks  of  Fuseli 
upon  this  picture,  Lecture  i.)  Timanthes  defeated 
Parrhasius  in  a  professional  competition,  in  which 
the  subject  was  the  contest  of  Ulysses  and  Ajax 
for  the  arms  of  Achilles.  (Aelian,  I.e. ;  Plin.  I.  c.) 

Eupompus  of  Sicyon  was  the  founder  of  the 
celebrated  Sicyonian  school  of  painting  which  was 
afterwards  established  by  Pamphilus.  Such  was 
the  influence  of  Eupompus's  style,  that  he  added  a 
third,  the  Sicyonic,  to  the  only  two  distinct  styles 
of  painting  then  recognized,  the  Helladic  or  Grecian 
and  the  Asiatic,  but  subsequently  to  Eupompus  dis- 
tinguished as  the  Attic  and  the  Ionic  ;  which  with 
his  own  style,  the  Sicyonic,  henceforth  constituted 
the  three  characteristic  styles  of  Grecian  paint- 
ing. (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxv.  36.  s.  7.)  We  may  judge, 
from  the  advice  which  Eupompus  gave  Lysippus, 
that  the  predominant  characteristic  of  this  style  was 
individuality ;  for  upon  being  consulted  by  Lysip- 
pus whom  of  his  predecessors  he  should  imitate,  he 
is  reported  to  have  said,  pointing  to  the  surrounding 
crowd,  "  Let  nature  be  your  model,  not  an  artist." 
(Plin.  //.  2V.  xxxiv.  19.  s.  6.)  This  celebrated 
maxim,  which  eventually  had  so  much  influence 
upon  the  arts  of  Greece,  was  the  first  professed 
deviation  from  the  principles  of  the  generic  style  of 
Polygnotus  and  Pheidias. 

XIII.  Period  of  Refinement.  The  art  of  this 
period,  which  has  been  termed  the  Alexandrian, 
because  the  most  celebrated  artists  of  this  period 
lived  about  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  was 
the  last  of  progression  or  acquisition  ;  but  it  only 
added  variety  of  effect  to  the  tones  it  could  not  im- 
prove, and  was  principally  characterised  by  the 
diversity  of  the  styles  of  so  many  contemporary 
artists.  The  decadence  of  the  art  immediately 
succeeded  ;  the  necessary  consequence,  when,  in- 
stead of  excellence,  variety  and  originality  became 
the  end  of  the  artist.  "  Floruit  circa  Philippum, 
et  usque  ad  successores  Alexandri,"  says  Quinti- 
lian (I.  c),  "  pictura  praecipue,  sed  diversis  virtuti- 
bus  ; "  and  he  then  enumerates  some  of  the  princi- 
pal painters  of  this  time,  with  the  excellencies  for 
which  each  was  distinguished.  Protogenes  was 
distinguished  for  high  finish  ;  Pamphilus  and  Me- 
Ianthius  for  composition  ;  Antiphilus  for  facility  ; 
Theon  of  Samos  for  his  prolific  fancy  ;  and  for 
grace  Apelles  was  unrivalled  ;  Euphranor  was  in 
all  things  excellent ;  Pausias  and  Nicias  were  re- 
markable for  chiaroscuro  of  various  kinds  ;  Nico- 
machus was  celebrated  for  a  bold  and  rapid  pencil; 
and  his  brother  Aristeides  surpassed  all  in  the  depth 
of  expression.  There  were  also  other  painters  of 
great  celebrity  during  this  period :  Philoxenus  of 
Eretria,  Asclepiodorus  of  Athens,  Athenion  of 
Maronea,  Echion,  Cydias,  Philochares,  Theomnes- 
tus,  Pyreicus,  &c. 

This  general  revolution  in  the  theories  and  prac- 
tice of  painting  appears  to  have  been  greatly  owing 
to  the  principles  taught  by  Eupompus  at  Sicyon. 
Pamphilus  of  Amphipolis  succeeded  Eupompus  in 
the  school  of  Sicyon,  which  from  that  time  became 
the  most  celebrated  school  of  art  in  Greece.     Pam- 
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philus  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  scientific 
artist  of  his  time  ;  and  such  was  his  authority, 
says  Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxv.  36),  that  chiefly  through 
his  influence,  first  in  Sicyon,  then  throughout  all 
Greece,  noble  youths  were  taught  the  art  of  draw- 
ing before  all  others :  the  first  exercise  was  pro- 
bably to  draw  a  simple  line.  (Tpttfififyv  eAfetiaat, 
Pollux,  vii,  128  ;  see  further,  respecting  the  school 
of  Pamphilus,  Diet,  of  Biog.  s.  v.) 

Nicomachus  of  Thebes  was,  according  to  Pliny 
(I.  c),  the  most  rapid  painter  of  his  time  ;  but 
he  was  as  conspicuous  for  the  force  and  power 
of  his  pencil  as  for  its  rapidity  ;  Plutarch  (Timol. 
36)  compares  his  paintings  with  the  verses  of 
Homer.  Nicomachus  had  many  scholars,  of  whom 
Philoxenus  of  Eretria  was  celebrated  as  a  painter 
of  battles  ;  a  battle  of  Alexander  and  Dareius  by 
him  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (H.  N  xxxv.  36)  as  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  paintings  of  antiquity  ;  but 
they  were  all  surpassed  by  his  own  brother  Aris- 
teides,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  greatest  master 
of  expression  among  the  Greeks.  We  must,  how- 
ever, apply  some  modification  to  the  expression 
of  Pliny  (I.  c),  that  Aristeides  first  painted  the 
mind  and  expressed  the  feelings  and  passions  of 
man,  since  tfd?]}  as  it  is  explained  by  Pliny  in  this 
passage,  cannot  be  denied  to  Polygnotus,  Apollo- 
dorus,  Parrhasius,  Timanthes,  and  many  others. 
(See  further  Vict,  of  Biog.  art.  Aristeides.') 

Pausias  of  Sicyon  painted  in  encaustic,  with  the 
oestrum,  and  seems  to  have  surpassed  all  others  in 
this  method  of  painting  ;  he  was  the  pupil  of  Pam- 
philus, and  the  contemporary  of  Apelles.  Pausias 
was  conspicuous  for  a  bold  and  powerful  effect  of 
light  and  shade,  which  he  enhanced  by  contrasts 
and  strong  foreshortenings.     (Diet,  of  Biog.    s.  v.) 

Apelles  was  a  native  of  Ephesus  or  of  Colo- 
phon (Suidas,  s.  v.),  according  to  the  general 
testimony  of  Greek  writers,  although  Pliny  (I.  c.) 
terms  him  of  Cos.  Pliny  asserts  that  he  sur- 
passed all  who  either  preceded  or  succeeded  him  ; 
the  quality,  however,  in  which  he  surpassed  all 
other  painters  will  scarcely  bear  a  definition  ;  it 
has  been  termed  grace,  elegance,  beauty,  x°-Plsi 
venustas.  Fuseli  (Leo.  1)  defines  the  style  of  it. 
Apelles  thus :  —  "  His  great  prerogative  consisted 
more  in  the  unison  than  the  extent  of  his  powers  ; 
he  knew  better  what  he  could  do,  what  ought  to 
be  done,  at  what  point  he  could  arrive,  and  what 
lay  beyond  his  reach,  than  any  other  artist.  Grace 
of  conception  and  refinement  of  taste  were  his  ele- 
ments, and  went  hand  in  hand  with  grace  of  exe- 
cution and  taste  in  finish  ;  powerful  and  seldom, 
possessed  singly,  irresistible  when  united." 

The  most  celebrated  work  of  Apelles  was  per- 
haps his  Venus  Anadyomene,  Venus  rising  out  of 
the  waters.     (Did.  of  Biog,  art.  Apelles.) 

He  excelled  in  portrait,  and  indeed  all  his 
works  appear  to  have  been  portraits  in  an  ex- 
tended sense  ;  for  his  pictures,  both  historical  and 
allegorical,  consisted  nearly  all  of  single  figures. 
He  enjoyed  the  exclusive  privilege  of  painting  the 
portraits  of  Alexander.  (Hor.  Ep.  ii.  1.  239.)  One 
of  these,  which  represented  Alexander  wielding 
the  thunderbolts  of  Jupiter,  termed  the  Alexander 
K*pavvo<f)6pos  appears  to  have  been  a  masterpiece 
of  effect ;  ^the  hand  and  lightning,  says  Pliny, 
seemed  to  start  from  the  picture,  and  Plutarch 
(Alex.  4)  informs  us  that  the  complexion  was 
browner  than  Alexander's,  thus  making  a  finer 
contrast  with  the  fire  in  his  hand,  which  apparently 
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constituted  the  light  of  the  picture.  Pliny  (/.  c.) 
tells  us  that  Apelles  glazed  his  pictures  in  a  manner 
peculiar  to  himself,  and  in  which  no  one  could 
imitate  him.  When  his  works  were  finished  ha 
covered  them  with  a  dark  transparent  varnish 
(most  probably  containing  asphaltum),  which  had 
a  remarkable  effect  in  harmonizing  and  toning  the 
colours,  and  in  giving  brilliancy  to  the  shadows. 
Sir  J.  Reynolds  discovered  in  this  account  of  Pliny 
"  an  artist-like  description  of  the  effect  of  glazing 
or  scumbling,  such  as  was  practised  by  Titian  and 
the  rest  of  the  Venetian  painters."  (Notes  to 
Fresn.  37.)  There  is  a  valuable  though  incidental 
remark  in  Cicero  (de  Nat.  Deor.  i.  27),  relating  to 
the  colouring  of  Apelles,  where  he  says,  that  the 
tints  of  the  Venus  Anadyomene  were  not  blood, 
but  a  resemblance  of  blood.  The  females,  and  the 
pictures  generally,  of  Apelles,  were  most  probably 
simple  and  unadorned  ;  their  absolute  merits,  and 
not  their  effect,  constituting  their  chief  attraction. 
See  further  Diet,  of  Biog.  s.  v. 

Protogenes  of  Caunus,  a  contemporary  of  Apel- 
les, was  both  statuary  and  painter  ;  he  was  re- 
markable for  the  high  finish  of  his  works,  for  a 
detailed  account  of  which,  as  well  as  of  his  life  and 
his  relations  with  Apelles,  see  Diet,  of  Biog.  art 
Protogenes. 

Euphranor,  the  Isthmian,  was  celebrated  equally 
as  painter  and  statuary ;  he  was,  says  Pliny  (H.  N. 
xxxv.  40),  in  all  things  excellent,  and  at  all  times 
equal  to  himself.  He  was  distinguished  for  a  pecu- 
liarity of  style  of  design  ;  he  was  fond  of  a  muscular 
limb,  and  adopted  a  more  decided  anatomical  dis- 
play generally,  but  he  kept  the  body  light,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  head  and  limbs.  Pliny  says  that 
Euphranor  first  represented  heroes  with  dignity. 
Parrhasius  was  said  to  have  established  the  canon 
of  art  for  heroes  ;  but  the  heroes  of  Parrhasius 
were  apparently  more  divine,  those  of  Euphranor 
more  human.  We  have  examples  of  both  these 
styles,  in  the  kindred  art  of  sculpture,  in  the  Apollo 
and  the  Laocoon,  and  in  thp  Meleager  and  the 
Gladiator,  or  the  Antinous  and  the  Discobolus. 
It  was  to  this  distinction  of  style  which  Euphranor 
apparently  alluded,  when  he  said  that  the  Theseus 
of  Parrhasius  had  been  fed  upon  roses,  but  his  own 
upon  beef.  (Pint,  de  Glor.  Allien.  2  ;  Plin.  I.  c.) 
Euphranor  painted  in  encaustic,  and  executed  many 
famous  works  ;  the  principal  were  a  battle  of  Man- 
tineia,  and  a  picture  of  the  twelve  gods.  (Plin.  L  c. ; 
Plut.  I.  c.  ;  Paus.  i.  3  ;  Lucian,  Imag.  7  ;  Valer. 
Max.  viii.  11.  §  5  ;  Eustath.  ad  H.  i.  529,  &c.) 

Nicias  of  Athens  was  celebrated  for  the  delicacy 
with  which  he  painted  females,  and  for  the  rich 
tone  of  chiaroscuro  which  distinguished  his  paint- 
ings. He  also  painted  in  encaustic.  His  most 
celebrated  work  was  the  veievla,  or  the  region  of 
the  shadeB,  of  Homer  (necromantia  Homeri),  which 
he  declined  to  sell  to  Ptolemy  I.  of  Egypt,  who 
had  offered  60  talents  for  it,  and  preferred  pre- 
senting to  his  native  city,  Athens,  as  he  was  then 
sufficiently  wealthy.  Nicias  also  painted  some  of 
the  marble  statues  of  Praxiteles.  (Plin.  H.  N. 
xxxv.  40  ;  Plut.  Mor.  Epicur.  11  ;  see  No.VIII.) 

Athenion  of  Maronea,  who  painted  also  in  en- 
caustic, was,  according  to  Pliny  (I.e.),  compared 
with,  and  even  preferred  by  some  to  Nicias  ;  he 
was  more  austere  in  colouring,  but  in  his  austerity 
more  pleasing,  and  if  he  had  not  died  young,  says 
Pliny,  he  would  have  surpassed  all  men  in  paint- 
ing.   He  appears  to  have  looked  upon  colours  as  a 
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mere  means,  to  have  neglected  pictorial  effect,  and, 
retaining  individuality  and  much  of  the  refinement 
of  design  of  his  contemporaries,  to  have  endeavoured 
to  combine  them  with  the  generic  style  of  Poly- 
gnotus  and  Pheidias  (ut  in  ipsa  pictura  eruditio 
eiueeat).  His  picture  of  a  groom  with  a  horse  is 
mentioned  by  Pliny  as  a  remarkable  painting. 

Philochares,  the  brother  of  the  orator  Aeschines, 
was  also  a  painter  of  the  greatest  merit,  according 
to  Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxv.  10),  although  he  is  contemp- 
tuously termed  by  Demosthenes  (Fate.  Legal,  p.  4 1 5, 
Reiske)  "  a  painter  of  perfume-pots  and  tambours  " 
(a\aGa<rTpod4iKas  teal  Tvp.irava). 

Echion  also,  of  uncertain  country,  is  mentioned 
by  Cicero  (Brut.  18)  and  Pliny  (H.N.xxxv.  36) 
as  a  famous  painter.  Pliny  speaks  of  a  picture  of  a 
bride  by  him  as  a  noble  painting,  distinguished  for 
its  expression  of  modesty.  A  great  compliment  is 
also  incidentally  paid  to  the  works  of  Echion  by 
Cicero  (Parad.  v.  2),  where  he  is  apparently 
ranked  with  Polycletus. 

Theon  of  Samos  was  distinguished  for  what  the 
Greeks  termed  QaVTaalat,  according  to  Quintilian 
(/.  &),  who  also  ranks  him  with  the  painters  of  the 
highest  class.  Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxv.  40),  however, 
classes  him  with  those  of  the  second  degree.  Aelian 
gives  a  spirited  description  of  a  young  warrior 
painted  by  Theon.  (  V.  H.  ii.  44.) 

XIV.  Decline.  The  causes  of  the  decline  of 
painting  in  Greece  are  very  evident.  The  political 
revolutions  with  which  it  was  convulsed,  and  the 
various  dynastic  changes  which  took  place  after  the 
death  of  Alexander,  were  perhaps  the  principal 
obstacles  to  any  important  efforts  of  art ;  the  in- 
telligent and  higher  classes  of  the  population,  upon 
whom  painters  chiefly  depend,  being  to  a  great  ex- 
tent engrossed  by  politics  or  engaged  in  war. 
Another  influential  cause  was,  that  the  public 
buildings  were  already  rich  in  works  of  art,  almost 
even  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  national  mythology 
and  history  ;  and  the  new  rulers  found  the  transfer 
of  works  already  renowned  a  more  sure  and  a  more 
expeditious  method  of  adorning  their  public  halls 
and  palaces,  than  the  more  tardy  and  hazardous 
alternative  of  requiring  original  productions  from 
contemporary  artists. 

The  consequence  was,  that  the  artists  of  those 
times  were  under  the  necessity  of  trying  other 
fields  of  art  ;  of  attracting  attention  by  novelty  and 
variety  :  thus  rhyparography  (ptmapoypacpla),  por- 
nography, and  all  the  lower  classes  of  art,  attained 
the  ascendancy  and  became  the  characteristic  styles 
of  the  period.  Yet  during  the  early  part  of  this 
period  of  decline,  from  about  B.  c.  300,  until  the 
destruction  of  Corinth  by  Mummius,  B.C.  146, 
there  were  still  several  names  which  upheld 
the  ancient  glory  of  Grecian  painting,  but  subse- 
quent to  the  conquest  of  Greece  by  the  Romans, 
what  was  previously  but  a  gradual  and  scarcely 
sensible  decline,  then  became  a  rapid  and  a  total 
decay. 

In  the  lower  descriptions  of  painting  which  pre- 
vailed in  this  period,  Pyreicus  was  pre-eminent ; 
he  was  termed  Rhyparographos  ((imapoypiipos), 
on  account  of  the  mean  quality  of  his  subjects.  He 
belonged  to  the  class  of  genre-painters,  or  "  peintres 
de  genre  bas,"  as  the  French  term  them.  The 
Greek  {>imapaypa<pia  therefore  is  apparently  equi- 
valent to  our  expression,  the  Dutch  style.  (See 
Diet,  of  Biog.  art  Pyreicus.) 

Pornography,  or  obscene  painting,  which,  in  the 
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time  of  the  Romans,  was  practised  with  the  grossest 
licence  (Propert.  ii.  6  ;  Sueton.  Tib.  43  ;  and  Vit, 
Hor.\  prevailed  especially  at  no  particular  period 
in  Greece,  but  was  apparently  tolerated  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  at  all  times.  Parrhasius,  Aristeides, 
Pausanias,  Nicophanes,  Chaerephanes,  Arellius, 
and  a  few  other  iropvoypdfpoi  are  mentioned  as 
having  made  themselves  notorious  for  this  species 
of  licence.  (Athen.  xiii.  p.  567,  b  ;  Plut.  de  aud. 
Fiet.  3  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxv.  37.) 

Of  the  few  painters  who  still  maintained  the 
dignity  of  the  dying  art,  the  following  may  be  men- 
tioned :  Mydon  of  Soli  ;  Nealces,  Leontiscus,  and 
Timanthes,  of  Sicyon  ;  Arcesilaus,  Erigonus,  and 
Pasias,  of  uncertain  country  ;  and  Metrodorus  of 
Athens,  equally  eminent  as  a  painter  and  as  a 
philosopher.  The  school  of  Sicyon,  to  which  the 
majority  of  the  distinguished  painters  of  this  period 
belonged,  is  expressly  mentioned  by  Plutarch 
(Arat.  12)  as  the  only  one  which  still  retained  any 
traces  of  the  purity  and  the  greatness  of  style  of 
the  art  of  the  renowned  ages.  It  appears  to  have 
been  still  active  in  the  time  of  Aratus,  about  250 
B.  c,  who  seems  to  have  instilled  some  of  his  own 
enterprising  spirit  into  the  artists  of  his  time. 
Aratus  was  a  great  lover  of  the  arts,  but  this  did 
not  hinder  him  from  destroying  the  portraits  of  the 
Tyrants  of  Sicyon ;  one  only,  and  that  but  par- 
tially, was  saved.  (Plut.  Arat.  13.) 

It  was  already  the  fashion  in  this  age  to  talk  of 
the  inimitable  works  of  the  great  masters  ;  and  the 
artists  generally,  instead  of  exerting  themselves  to 
imitate  the  masterpieces  of  past  ages,  seem  to  have 
been  content  to  admire  them.  All  works  bearing 
great  names  were  of  the  very  highest  value,  and 
were  sold  at  enormous  prices.  Plutarch  mentions 
that  Aratus  bought  up  some  old  pictures,  but  par- 
ticularly those  of  Melanthus  and  Pamphilus,  and 
sent  them  as  presents  to  Ptolemy  III.  of  Egypt, 
to  conciliate  his  favour,  and  to  induce  him  to  join 
the  Achaean  league.  Ptolemy,  who  was  a  great 
admirer  of  the  arts,  was  gratified  with  these  pre- 
sents, and  presented  Aratus  with  150  talents  in  con- 
sideration of  them.  (Plut.  Arat.  ]2.)  These  were, 
however,  by  no  means  the  first  works  of  the  great 
painters  of  Greece,  which  had  found  their  way  into 
Egypt.  Ptolemy  Soter  had  employed  agents  in 
Greece  to  purchase  the  works  of  celebrated  masters. 
(Plut.  Mor.  Epicur.  c.  11.)  Athenaeus  also  (v. 
p.  196,  e.)  expressly  mentions  the  pictures  of  Si- 
cyonian  masters  which  contributed  to  add  to  the 
pomp  and  display  of  the  celebrated  festival  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  at  Alexandria. 

From  the  time  of  Alexander  the  spirit  of  the 
Greeks  animated  Egyptian  artists,  who  adopted 
the  standard  of  Grecian  beauty  in  proportion  and 
character.  Antiphilus,  one  of  the  moBt  celebrated 
painters  of  antiquity,  was  a  native  of  Egypt,  per- 
haps of  Naucratis.  (Diet,  of  Biog.  s.  v.)  Many 
other  Greek  painters  also  were  established  in  Egypt, 
and  both  the  population  and  arts  of  Alexandria 
were  more  Greek  than  Egyptian.  (Quint,  xii.  10  ; 
Plin.  H.  N.  xxxv.  37  and  40  ;  Athen.  v.  p.  196.) 

Amongst  the  most  remarkable  productions  of 
this  period  were,  the  celebrated  ship  of  Hiero  II. 
of  Syracuse,  which  had  Mosaic  floors,  in  which 
the  whole  history  of  the  fall  of  Troy  was  worked 
with  admirable  skill  (Athen.  v.  p.  207,  c),  and  the 
immense  ship  of  Ptolemy  Philopator,  on  the  prow 
and  stern  of  which  were  carved  colossal  figures, 
eighteen  feet  in  height ;   and   the  whole  vessel, 
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both  interior  and  exterior,  was  decorated  with  paint- 
ing of  various  descriptions.     (Athen.  v.  p.  204,  a.) 

Nearly  a  century  later  than  Aratus  we  have  still 
mention  of  two  painters  at  Athens  of  more  than 
ordinary  distinction,  Heracleides  a  Macedonian, 
and  Metrodorus  an  Athenian.  The  names  of 
several  painters,  however,  of  these  times  are  pre- 
served in  Pliny,  but  he  notices  them  only  in  a 
cursory  manner.  When  Aemilius  Paulus  had  con- 
quered Perseus,  B.  c.  168,  he  commanded  the 
Athenians  to  send  him  their  most  distinguished 
painter  to  perpetuate  his  triumph,  and  their  most 
approved  philosopher  to  educate  his  sons.  The 
Athenians  selected  Metrodorus  the  painter,  pro- 
fessing that  he  was  pre-eminent  in  both  respects. 
Heracleides  was  a  Macedonian,  and  originally  a 
ship-painter  ;  he  repaired  to  Athens  after  the  de- 
feat of  Perseus.  (Plin.  H.  iV.xxxv.  40.)  Plutarch 
in  his  description  of  the  triumph  of  Aemilius  Paulus 
(in  Vit.  32)  says,  that  the  paintings  and  statues 
brought  by  him  from  Greece  were  so  numerous 
that  they  required  250  waggons  to  carry  them  in 
procession,  and  that  the  spectacle  lasted  the  entire 
day.  Aemilius  appears  at  all  times  to  have  been 
a  great  admirer  of  the  arts,  for  Plutarch  (Aemil. 
Paid.  6)  mentions  that  after  his  first  consulship 
he  took  especial  care  to  have  his  sons  educated  in 
the  arts  of  Greece,  and  amongst  others  in  painting 
and  sculpture  ;  and  that  he  accordingly  entertained 
masters  of  those  arts  (irKdarai  teal  (fiiypatyoC)  in 
his  family.  From  which  it  is  evident  that  the 
migration  of  Greek  artists  to  Rome  had  already 
commenced  before  the  general  spoliations  of  Greece. 
Indeed  Livy  (xxxix.  22)  expressly  mentions,  that 
many  artists  came  from  Greece  to  Rome  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  ten  days  games  appointed  by  Ful- 
vius  Nobilior,  b.  c.  186.  But  Rome  must  have 
had  its  Greek  painters  even  before  this  time  ;  for 
the  picture  of  the  feast  of  Gracchus's  soldiers  after 
the  battle  of  Beneventum,  consecrated  by  him  in 
the  temple  of  Liberty  on  the  Aventine,  b.  c.  2 1 3 
(Liv.  xxiv.  16),  was  in  all  probability  the  work  of 
a  Greek  artist. 

The  system  adopted  by  the  Romans  of  plunder- 
ing Greece  of  its  works  of  art,  reprobated  by 
Polybius  (ix.  3),  was  not  without  a  precedent. 
The  Carthaginians  before  them  had  plundered  all 
the  coast  towns  of  Sicily  ;  and  the  Persians,  and 
even  the  Macedonians,  carried  off  all  works  of  art 
as  the  lawful  prize  of  conquest.  (Diodor.  xiii.  90  ; 
Polyb.  ix.  6.  §  1 ;  Liv.  xxxL  26 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiv. 
19,  xxxv.  36.)  The  Roman  conquerors,  however, 
at  first  plundered  with  a  certain  degree  of  modera- 
tion (Cic.  in  Verr.  v.  4)  ;  as  Marcellus  at  Syracuse, 
and  Fabius  Maximus  at  Tarentum,  who  carried 
away  no  more  works  of  art  than  were  necessary  to 
adorn  their  triumphs,  or  decorate  some  of  the 
public  buildings.  (Cic.  in  Verr.  v.  52,  &c. ;  Plut. 
Fab.  Max.  22,  Marcel.  30.)  The  works  of  Greek 
art  brought  from  Sicily  by  Marcellus,  were  the 
first  to  inspire  the  Romans  with  the  desire  of 
adorning  their  public  edifices  with  statues  and 
paintings  ;  which  taste  was  converted  into  a  pas- 
sion when  they  became  acquainted  with  the  great 
treasures  and  almost  inexhaustible  resources  of 
Greece ;  and  their  rapacity  knew  no  bounds. 
Plutarch  says  that  Marcellus  (in  Vit  21)  was 
accused  of  having  corrupted  the  public  morals 
ftrough  the  introduction  of  works  of  art  into 
Rome  ;  since  from  that  period  the  people  wasted 
much  of  their  time  in  disputing  about  arts  and 
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artists.  But  Marcellus  gloried  in  the  fact,  and 
boasted  even  before  Greeks,  that  he  was  the  first 
to  teach  the  Romans  to  esteem  and  to  admire  the 
exquisite  productions  of  Greek  art.  We  learn 
from  Livy  (xxvi.  21)  that  one  of  the  ornaments  at 
the  triumph  of  Marcellus,  214  b.  c,  was  a  picture 
of  the  capture  of  Syracuse. 

These  spoliations  of  Greece,  of  the  Grecian  king- 
doms of  Asia,  and  of  Sicily,  continued  uninterrupt- 
edly for  about  two  centuries  ;  yet,  according  to 
Mucianus,  says  Pliny  (H.  N~.  xxxiv.  17),  such 
was  the  inconceivable  wealth  of  Greece  in  works 
of  art,  that  Rhodes  alone  still  contained  upwards 
of  3000  statues,  and  that  there  could  not  have 
been  less  at  Athens,  at  Olympia,  or  at  Delphi. 
The  men  who  contributed  principally  to  fill  the 
public  edifices  and  temples  of  Rome  with  the 
works  of  Grecian  art,  were  Cn.  Manlius,  Fulvius 
Nobilior,  who  plundered  the  temples  of  Ambracia 
(Liv.  xxxviii.  44),  Mummius,  Sulla,  Lucullus, 
Scaurus,  and  Verres.  (Liv.  xxxix.  S,  6,  7  ;  Plin. 
H.  N.  xxxiii.  S3,  xxxiv.  17,  xxxvii.  6.) 

Mummius,  after  the  destruction  of  Corinth,  b.  c. 
146,  carried  off  or  destroyed  more  works  of  art 
than  all  his  predecessors  put  together.  Some  of  his 
soldiers  were  found  by  Polybius  playing  at  dice 
upon  the  celebrated  picture  of  Dionysus  by  Aris- 
teides.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  381.)  Many  valuable  works 
also  were  purchased  upon  this  occasion  by  Attalus 
III.,  and  sent  to  Pergamus  ;  but  they  all  found 
their  way  to  Rome  on  his  death,  B.C.  133,  as  he 
bequeathed  all  his  property  to  the  Roman  people. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiii.  53.)  Scaurus,  in  his  aecQle- 
ship,  b.  c.  58,  had  all  the  public  pictures  still  re- 
maining in  Sicyon  transported  to  Rome  on  account 
of  the  debts  of  the  former  city,  and  he  adorned  the 
great  temporary  theatre  which  he  erected  upon  that 
occasion  with  3000  bronze  statues.  (Plin.  H.  N. 
xxxv.  40,  xxxvi.  24.)  Verres  ransacked  Asia  and 
Achaia,  and  plundered  almost  every  temple  and 
public  edifice  in  Sicily  of  whatever  was  valuable 
in  it.  Amongst  the  numerous  robberies  of  Verres, 
Cicero  (in  Verr.  iv.  55)  mentions  particularly 
twenty-seven  beautiful  pictures  taken  from  the 
temple  of  Minerva  at  Syracuse,  consisting  of  por- 
traits of  the  kings  and  tyrants  of  Sicily. 

From  the  destruction  of  Corinth  by  Mummius, 
and  the  spoliation  of  Athens  by  Sulla,  the  higher 
branches  of  art,  especially  in  painting*  experienced 
so  sensible  a  decay  in  Greece,  that  only  two 
painters  are  mentioned  who  can  be  classed  with 
the  great  masters  of  former  times :  Timomachus  of 
Byzantium,  contemporary  with  Caesar  (Plin.  H.  N. 
xxxv.  40,  &c),  and  Aetion,  mentioned  by  Lucian 
(Imag.  7 ;  Herod.  5),  who  lived  apparently  about 
the  time  of  Hadrian.  (Muller,  Archaol.  §  211.  1.)' 
Yet  Rome  was,  about  the  end  of  the  republic,  full 
of  painters,  who  appear,  however,  to  have  been 
chiefly  occupied  in  portrait,  or  decorative  and  ara- 
besque painting:  painters  must  also  have  been 
very  numerous  in  Egypt  and  in  Asia.  Paintings 
of  various  descriptions  still  continued  to  perform  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  triumphs  of  the  Roman 
conquerors.  In  the  triumph  of  Pompey  over  Mithri- 
dates  the  portraits  of  the  children  and  family  of 
that  monarch  were  carried  in  the  procession  (Ap- 
pian,  de  Bell.  Mithrid.  117) ;  and  in  one  of  Caesar's 
triumphs  the  portraits  of  his  principal  enemies  in 
the  civil  war  were  displayed,  with  the  exception  of 
that  of  Pompey.  (Id.  de  Bell.  Civil,  ii.  101.) 

The  school  of  art  at  Rhodes  appears  to  have  been 
3n 
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the  only  one  that  had  experienced  no  great  change; 
for  works  of  the  highest  class  in  sculpture  were  still 
produced  there.  The  course  of  painting  seems  to 
have  been  much  more  capricious  than  that  of  sculp- 
ture ;  in  which  masterpieces,  exhibiting  various 
beauties,  appear  to  have  been  produced  in  nearly 
every  age,  from  that  of  Pheidias  to  that  of  Hadrian. 
A  decided  decay  in  painting,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
repeatedly  acknowledged  in  the  later  Greek  and 
in  the  beBt  Roman  writers.  One  of  the  causes 
of  this  decay  may  be,  that  the  highest  excellence 
in  painting  requires  the  combination  of  a  much 
greater  variety  of  qualities  ;  whereas  invention  and 
design,  identical  in  both  arts,  are  the  sole  elements 
of  .sculpture.  Painters  also  are  addicted  to  the 
P'"  licious,  though  lucrative,  practice  of  dashing  off 
or  despatching  their  works,  from  which  sculptors, 
from  the  very  nature  of  their  materials,  are  ex- 
empt :  to  paint  quickly  was  all  that  was  required 
from  some  of  the  Roman  painters.  (Juv.  ix.  146.) 
Works  in  sculpture  also,  through  the  durability  of 
their  material,  are  more  easily  preserved  than 
paintings,  and  they  serve  therefore  as  models  and 
incentives  to  the  artists  of  after  ages.  Artists, 
therefore,  who  may  have  had  ability  to  excel  in 
sculpture,  would  naturally  choose  that  art  in  pre- 
ference to  painting.  It  is  only  thus  that  we  can 
account  for  the  production  of  such  works  as  the 
Antinous,  the  Laocoon,  the  Torso  of  Apollonius, 
and  many  others  of  surpassing  excellence,  at  a 
period  when  the  art  of  painting  was  comparatively 
extinct,  or  at  least  principally  practised  as  mere 
decorative  colouring,  such  ns  the  majority  of  the 
paintings  of  Rome,  Herculaneum,  and  Pompeii, 
now  extant ;  though  it  must  be  remembered  that 
these  were  the  inferior  works  of  an  inferior  age. 

XV.  Roman  Painting.  The  early  painting  of 
Italy  and  Magna  Graecia  has  been  already  noticed, 
and  we  know  nothing  of  a  Roman  painting  inde- 
pendent of  that  of  Greece,  though  Pliny  (H.  N. 
xxxv.  7)  tells  us  that  it  was  cultivated  at  an  early 
period  by  the  Romans.  The  head  of  the  noble 
house  of  the  Fabii  received  the  surname  of  Pictor, 
which  remained  in  his  family,  through  some  paint- 
ings which  he  executed  in  the  temple  of  Salus  at 
Rome,  b.  c.  304,  which  lasted  till  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Claudius,  when  they  were  destroyed  by 
the  fire  that  consumed  that  temple.  Pacuvius  also 
the  tragic  poet,  and  nephew  of  Ennius,  distin- 
■  ruished  himself  by  some  paintings  in  the  temple  of 
lercules  in  the  Forum  Boarium,  about  180  b.  c. 
Afterwards,  says  Pliny  (I.  c),  painting  was  not 
practised  by  polite  hands  (Jionestis  manibus)  amongst 
the  Romans,  except  perhaps  in  the  case  of  Turpi- 
lius,  a  Roman  knight  of  his  own  times,  who  exe- 
cuted some  beautiful  works  with  his  left  band  at 
Verona.  Yet  Q.  Pedius,  nephew  of  Q.  Pedius, 
coheir  of  Caesar  with  Augustus,  was  instructed  in 
painting,  and  became  a  great  proficient  in  the  art, 
though  he  died  when  young.  Antistius  Labeo  also 
amused  himself  with  painting  small  pictures. 

Julius  Caesar,  Agrippa,  and  Augustus  were 
among  the  earliest  great  patrons  of  artists.  Sue- 
tonius (Jul.  Caes.  47)  informs  us  that  Caesar  ex- 
pended great  sums  in  the  purchase  of  pictures  by 
the  old  masters  ;  and  Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxv.  40) 
mentions  that  he  gave  as  much  as  80  talents  for  two 
pictures  by  his  contemporary  Timomachus  of  By- 
zantium, one  an  Ajax,  and  the  other  a  Medea  me- 
ditating the  murder  of  her  children.  These  pictures, 
which  were  painted  in  encaustic,  were  very  cele- 
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brated  works  ;  they  are  alluded  to  by  Ovid  (Trist, 
ii.  525),  and  are  mentioned  by  many  other  ancient 
writers. 

There  are  two  circumstances  connected  with  the 
earlier  history  of  painting  in  Rome  which  deserve 
mention.  One  is  recorded  by  Livy  (xli.  28),  who 
informs  us  that  the  Consul  Tib.  Sempronkis  Grac- 
chus, dedicated  in  the  temple  of  Mater  Matuta, 
upon  his  return  from  Sardinia,  B.C.  174,  a  picture 
of  apparently  a  singular  description ;  it  consisted 
of  a  plan  of  the  island  of  Sardinia,  with  repre- 
sentations of  various  battles  he  had  fought  there, 
painted  upon  it.  The  other  is  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(H.  N.  xxxv.  7),  who  says  that  L.  Hostilius  Man- 
cinus,  b.  c.  147,  exposed  to  view  in  the  forum  a 
picture  of  the  taking  of  Carthage,  in  which  he  had 
performed  a  conspicuous  part,  and  explained  its 
various  incidents  to  the  people.  Whether  these 
pictures  were  the  productions  of  Greek  or  of  Roman 
artists  is  doubtful ;  nor  have  we  any  guide  as  to 
their  rank  as  works  of  art. 

The  Romans  generally  have  not  the  slightest 
claims  to  the  merit  of  having  promoted  the  fine 
arts.  We  have  seen  that  before  the  spoliations  of 
Greece  and  Sicily,  the  arts  were  held  in  no  consi- 
deration in  Rome ;  and  even  afterwards,  until  the 
time  of  the  emperors,  painting  and  sculpture  seem 
to  have  been  practised  very  rarely  by  Romans ; 
and  the  works  which  were  then  produced  were 
chiefly  characterised  by  their  bad  taste,  being  mere 
military  records  and  gaudy  displays  of  colour,  al- 
though the  city  was  crowded  with  the  finest  pro- 
ductions of  ancient  Greece. 

There  are  three  distinct  periods  observable  in 
the  history  of  painting  in  Rome.  The  first,  or  great 
period  of  Graeco-Roman  art,  may  be  dated  from 
the  conquest  of  Greece  until  the  time  of  Augustus, 
when  the  artists  were  chiefly  Greeks.  The  second, 
from  the  time  of  Augustus  to  the  so-called  Thirty 
Tyrants  and  Diocletian,  or  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era  until  about  the  latter  end  of  the 
third  century  ;  during  which  time  the  great  ma- 
jority of  Roman  works  of  art  were  produced.  The 
third  comprehends  the  state  of  the  arts  during  the 
exarchate ;  when  Rome,  in  consequence  of  the 
foundation  of  Constantinople,  and  the  changes  it 
involved,  suffered  similar  spoliations  to  those  which 
it  had  previously  inflicted  upon  Greece.  This  was 
the  period  of  the  total  decay  of  the  imitative  arts 
amongst  the  ancients. 

The  establishment  of  Christianity,  the  division 
of  the  empire,  and  the  incursions  of  barbarians, 
were  the  first  great  causes  of  the  important  revo- 
lution experienced  by  the  imitative  arts,  and  the 
serious  check  they  received  j  hut  it  was  reserved 
for  the  fanatic  fury  of  the  iconoclasts  effectually  to 
destroy  all  traces  of  their  former  splendour. 

Of  the  first  of  these  three  periods  sufficient  has 
been  already  said  ;  of  the  second  there  remain  still 
a  few  observations  to  be  made.  About  the  he- 
ginning  of  the  second  period  is  the  earliest  age  in 
which  we  have  any  notice  of  portrait  painters 
(imaginum  pictores),  as  a  distinct  class.  Pliny 
mentions  particularly  Dionysius  and  Sopolis,  as  the 
most  celebrated  at  about  the  time  of  Augustus, 
or  perhaps  earlier,  who  filled  picture  galleries  with 
their  works.  About  the  same  age  also  Lala  of 
Cyzicus  was  very  celebrated  ;  she  painted,  however, 
chiefly  female  portraits,  but  received  greater  prices 
than  the  other  two.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxv.  37,  40.) 

Portraits  must  have  been  exceedingly  nuraeroul 
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amongst  the  Romans  ;  Varro  made  a  collection  of 
the  portraits  of  700  eminent  men.  (Plin.  H.  N. 
xxxv.  2.)  The  portraits  or  statues  of  men  who 
had  performed  any  public  service  were  placed  in 
the  temples  and  other  public  places  ;  and  several 
edicts  were  passed  by  the  emperors  of  Rome  re- 
specting the  placing  of  them.  (Sueton.  Tiber.  26, 
CaUg.  34.)  The  portraits  of  authors  also  were 
placed  in  the  public  libraries;  they  were  appa- 
rently fixed  above  the  cases  which  contained  their 
writings,  below  which  chairs  were  placed  for  the 
convenience  of  readers.  (Cic.  ad  Attic,  iv.  10  ; 
Sueton.  Tiber.  70,  Calig.  34.)  They  were  painted 
also  at  the  beginning  of  manuscripts.  (Martial,  xiv. 
186.)  Respecting  the  imagines  or  wax  portraits, 
which  were  preserved  in  "armaria  "  in  the  atria 
of  private  houses  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxv.  2  ;  Senec.  de 
Bene/,  iii.  28),  there  is  an  interesting  account  in 
Polybius  (vi.  S3).  With  the  exception  of  Aetion, 
as  already  mentioned,  not  a  single  painter  of  this 
period  rose  to  eminence :  although  some  were  of 
course  more  distinguished  than  others ;  as  the 
profligate  Arellius  ;  Fabullus,  who  painted  Nero's 
golden  house  ;  Dorotheus,  who  copied  for  Nero  the 
Venus  Anadyomene  of  Apelles  ;  Cornelius  Pinus, 
Accius  Priscus,  Marcus  Ludius,  Mallius,  and  others. 
(Plin.  H.N.  xxxv.  37,  &c.)  Portrait,  decorative, 
and  scene  painting  seem  to  have  engrossed  the  art 
Pliny  and  Vitruvius  regret  in  strong  terms  the  de- 
plorable state  of  painting  in  their  times,  which  was 
hut  the  commencement  of  the  decay  ;  Vitruvius 
has  devoted  an  entire  chapter  (vii.  5)  to  a  lament- 
ation over  its  fallen  state  ;  and  Pliny  speaks  of  it 
as  a  dying  art.  (H.  N.  xxxv.  11.)  The  latter 
writer  instances  (H.  N.  xxxv.  33)  as  a  sign  of  the 
madness  of  his  time  (nostrae  aetatis  insaniam),  the 
colossal  portrait  of  Nero,  120  feet  high,  which  was 
painted  upon  canvas,  a  thing  unknown  till  that 
time. 

Marcus  Ludius,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  became 
very  celebrated  for  his  landscape  decorations,  which 
were  illustrated  with  figures  actively  employed  in 
occupations  suited  to  the  scenes ;  the  artist's  name, 
however,  is  doubtful.  (See  Diet,  of  Biog.  s.  v.) 
This  kind  of  painting  became  universal  after  his 
tune,  and  apparently  with  every  species  of  licence. 
Vitruvius  contrasts  the  state  of  decorative  painting 
in  his  own  age  with  what  it  was  formerly,  and  he 
enumerates  the  various  kinds  of  wall  painting  in 
use  amongst  the  ancients.  They  first  imitated  the 
arrangement  and  varieties  of  slabs  of  marble,  then 
the  variegated  frames  and  cornices  of  panels,  to 
which  were  afterwards  added  architectural  decora- 
tions ;  and  finally  in  the  exedrae  were  painted 
tragic,  comic,  or  satyric  scenes,  and  in  the  long 
galleries  and  corridors,  various  kinds  of  landscapes, 
or  even  subjects  from  the  poets  and  the  higher 
walks  of  history.  But  these  things  were  in  the 
time  of  Vitruvius  tastelessly  laid  aside,  and  had 
given  place  to  mere  gaudy  display,  or  the  most 
phantastic  and  wild  conceptions,  such  as  many  of 
the  paintings  which  have  been  discovered  in 
Pompeii. 

Painting  now  came  to  be  practised  by  slaves, 
and  painters  as  a  body  were  held  in  little  or  no 
esteem.  Respecting  the  depraved  application  of 
the  arts  at  this  period  see  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxv.  33  ; 
Petron.  Sat.  88  ;  Propert.  ii.  6  ;  Sueton.  Tib.  43  ; 
Juven.  ix.  145,  xii.  28. 

Mosaic,  or  pictura  de  musivo,  opus  musivum,  was 
rery  general  in  Rome  in  the  time  of  the  early  em- 
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perors.  It  was  also  common  in  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor  at  an  earlier  period,  but  at  the  time  of 
which  we  are  now  treating  it  began  to  a  great 
extent  even  to  supersede  painting.  It  was  used 
chiefly  for  floors,  but  walls  and  also  ceilings  were 
sometimes  ornamented  in  the  same  way.  (Plin. 
H.  N.  xxxvi.  60,  64  ;  Athen.  xii.  p.  542,  d.  ; 
Senec.  Ep.  86  ;  Lucan,  x.  116.)  There  were 
various  kinds  of  mosaic  ;  the  litJwstrota  were  dis- 
tinct from  the  picturae  de  musivo.  There  were 
several  kinds  of  the  former,  as  the  sectile,  the  tes- 
sellation, and  the  vermiculatum,  which  are  all 
mechanical  and  ornamental  styles,  unapplicable  to 
painting,  as  they  were  worked  in  regular  figures. 
As  a  general  distinction  between  musivum  and 
lithostrotum,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  picture 
itself  was  de  musivo  or  opus  musivum,  and  its 
frame,  which  was  often  very  large  and  beautiful,  was 
lithostrotum.  The  former  was  made  of  various 
coloured  small  cubes  (tesserae  or  tesseUae),  of  dif- 
ferent materials,  and  the  latter  of  small  thin  slabs, 
crustae,  of  various  marbles,  &c.  ;  the  artists  were 
termed  musivarii,  and  quadratarii  or  tesseUarii  re- 
spectively. Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxvi.  60)  attributes  the 
origin  of  mosaic  pavements  to  the  Greeks.  He  men- 
tions the  "  asarotus  oecus  "  at  Pergamum,  by  Sosus, 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  Greek  musivarii,  the 
pavement  of  which  represented  the  remnants  of  a 
supper.  He  mentions  also  at  Pergamum  the  famous 
Cantharas  with  the  doves,  of  which'the  '  Doves  of 
the  Capitol '  is  supposed  to  be  a  copy.  (Mus.  Cap. 
iv.  69.)  Another  musivarius  of  antiquity  was 
Dioscorides  of  Samos,  whose  name  is  found  upon  two 
mosaics  of  Pompeii.  (Mus.  Borb.  iv.  34.)  Five 
others  are  mentioned  by  Miiller.  (Arch'dol.  §  322. 
4.)  There  are  still  many  great  mosaics  of  the 
ancients  extant.  (See  the  works  of  Ciampini, 
Furietti,  and  Laborde.)  The  most  interesting  and 
most  valuable  is  the  one  lately  discovered  in  Pom- 
peii, which  is  supposed  to  represent  the  battle  of 
Issus.  This  mosaic  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
valuable  relics  of  ancient  art,  and  the  design  and 
composition  of  the  work  are  so  superior  to  its  exe- 
cution, that  the  original  has  evidently  been  the 
production  of  an  age  long  anterior  to  the  degenerate 
period  of  the  mosaic  itself.  The  composition  is 
simple,  forcible,  and  beautiful,  and  the  design  ex- 
hibits in  many  respects  merits  of  the  highest  order. 
(See  Nicolini,  Quadro  in  musaico  scoperto  in  Pom- 
peii; Mazois,  Pompei,  iv.  48  and  49  ;  and  Miiller, 
Denhm'dler  der  alten  Kunst,  i.  55.)  [R.N.W.] 

PIGNORATI'CIA  ACTIO.     [Pignus.] 
PI'GNORIS  CA'PIO.     [Per  Pignoris  Ca- 

PIONE.II.] 

PIGNUS,  a  pledge  or  security  for  a  debt  or  de- 
mand, is  derived,  says  Gaius  (Dig.  50.  tit.  16.  s. 
238),  from  pugnus  "  quia  quae  pignori  dantur, 
manu  traduntur."  This  is  one  of  several  instances 
of  the  failure  of  the  Roman  Jurists  when  they  at- 
tempted etymological  explanation  of  words.  [Mu- 
tdum.]  The  element  of  pignus  (pig)  is  contained 
in  the  word  pa(n)g-o,  and  its  cognate  forms. 

A  thing  is  said  to  be  pledged  to  a  man  when  it 
is  made  a  security  to  him  for  some  debt  or  demand. 
It  is  called,  says  Ulpian,  Pignus  when  the  posses- 
sion of  the  thing  is  given  to  him  to  whom  it  is 
made  a  security,  and  Hypotheca,  when  it  is  made 
a  security  without  being  put  in  his  possession. 
(Dig.  13.  tit.  7.  s.  9.  §  2;  Isidor.  Orig.  v.  25  ; 
see  also  Cic.  ad  Fam.  xiii.  56.)  The  agreement 
for  pledge  which  was  made  without  delivery  of  the 
3  N  2 
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thing  by  bare  agreement  (nuda  conventio)  is  pro- 
perly Hypothecs  (Inst.  4.  tit.  6.  §  7.)  The 
law  relating  to  Pignus  and  Hypotheca  was  in  all 
essentials  the  same.  The  object  of  the  pledging  is 
that  the  pledgee  shall  in  case  of  necessity  sell  the 
pledge  and  pay  himself  his  demand  out  of  the  pro- 
ceeds. The  original  nature  of  pledge  perhaps  was 
simply  the  power  of  holding  a  debtor's  property  as 
a  means  of  compelling  him  to  pay ;  and  a  power  of 
sale  would  be  a  matter  of  agreement :  but  the 
later  Roman  jurists  viewed  a  power  of  sale  as  a 
part  of  the  contract  of  pledge. 

A  pledge  may  be  given  (res  hypotliecae  dari 
potest)  for  any  obligation,  whether  money  borrowed 
(mutua  pecunia),  dos,  in  a  case  of  buying  and  sell- 
ing, letting  and  hiring,  or  mandatum  ;  whether 
the  obligatio  is  conditional  or  unconditional ;  for 
part  of  a  sum  of  money,  as  well  as  for  the  whole. 
(Dig.  20.  tit.  1.  s.  5.)  Any  thing  could  be  the  ob- 
ject of  pledge  which  could  be  an  object  of  sale 
(Dig.  20.  tit.  1.  s.  9  ;  Dig.  20.  tit.  3.  Quae  res 
pignori  vel  hypothecae  datae  obligari  non  possunt), 
and  it  might  be  a  thing  corporeal  or  incorporeal  ; 
a  single  thing  or  a  university  of  things.  If  a 
single  thing  was  pledged,  the  thing  with  all  its  in- 
crease was  the  security,  as  in  the  case  of  a  piece 
of  land  which  was  increased  by  alluvio.  If  a  shop 
(taberna)  was  pledged,  all  the  goods  in  it  were 
pledged,  and  if  some  of  them  were  sold  and  others 
brought  in,  and  the  pledger  died,  the  pledgee's 
security  was  the  shop  and  all  that  it  contained  at 
the  time  of  the  pledger's  death.  (Dig.  20.  tit.  1. 
».  34.)  If  all  a  man's  property  was  pledged,  the 
pledge  comprehended  also  his  future  property,  un- 
less such  property  was  clearly  excepted.  A  man 
might  also  pledge  any  claim  or  demand  that  he 
had  against  another,  whether  it  was  a  debt  (nomen) 
or  a  thing  (corpus).     (Dig.  13.  tit.  7.  s.  18.) 

The  act  of  pledging  required  no  particular  form, 
in  which  respect  it  resembled  contracts  made  by 
consensus.  Nothing  more  was  requisite  to  establish 
the  validity  of  a  pledge  than  proof  of  the  agree- 
ment of  the  parties  to  it.  It  was  called  Contractus 
pigneratitius,  when  it  was  a  case  of  Pignus  ;  and 
Pactum  hypothecae,  when  it  was  a  case  of  Hypo- 
theca :  in  the  former  case,  tradition  was  necessary. 
A  man  might  also  by  his  testament  make  a  Pignus 
(Dig.  13.  tit.  7.  s.  26)  ;  for  the  Romans  applied 
the  notion  of  pignus  to  an  annual  payment  left  by 
way  of  legacy,  and  charged  or  secured  on  land. 
(Dig.  34.  tit.  1.  s.  12.)  The  intention  of  a  man  to 
pledge  could  in  any  case  be  deduced  either  from 
his  words  or  from  any  acts  which  admitted  of  no 
other  interpretation  than  an  intention  to  pledge. 

A  man  could  only  pledge  a  thing  when  he  was 
the  owner  and  had  full  power  of  disposing  of  it  ; 
but  a  part  owner  of  a  thing  could  pledge  his  share. 
A  man  could  pledge  another  man's  property,  if  the 
other  consented  to  the  pledge  at  the  time  or  after- 
wards ;  but  in  either  case  this  must  properly  be 
considered  the  pledge  of  the  owner  for  the  debt  of 
another.  If  a  man  pledged  a  thing,  which  was  not 
his,  and  afterwards  became  the  owner  of  it,  the 
pledge  was  valid.  (Dig.  13.  tit.  7.  s.  20;  20.  tit. 
2.  s.  5.) 

The  amount  for  which  a  pledge  was  security  de- 
pended on  the  agreement :  it  might  be  for  principal 
and  interest,  or  for  either  ;  or  it  might  comprehend 
principal  and  interest,  and  all  costs  and  expenses 
which  the  pledgee  might  be  put  to  on  account  of  the 
thing  pledged.     (Dig.  13.  tit.  17.  s.  8,  25.)     For 
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instance  a  creditor  would  be  entitled  to  his  neces 
sary  expenses  concerning  a  slave  or  an  estate  which 
had  been  pignerated. 

Pignus  might  be  created  by  a  judicial  sentence, 
as  for  instance  by  the  decree  of  the  praetor  giving  to 
a  creditor  power  to  take  possession  of  his  debtor's 
property  (missio  creditoris  in  bona  debitoris),  either 
a  single  thing,  or  all  his  property,  as  the  case  might 
be.  But  the  permission  or  command  of  the  magis- 
trates did  not  effect  a  pledge,  unless  the  person 
actually  took  possession  of  the  thing.  The  follow- 
ing are  instances  :  —  the  immissio  damni  infecti 
causa  [Damnum  Inpectum]  :  legatorum  servan- 
dorum  causa,  which  had  for  its  object  the  securing 
of  a  legacy  which  had  been  left  sub  conditione  or 
die  (Dig.  36.  tit.  4) :  missio  ventris  in  posses- 
sionem, when  the  pregnant  widow  was  allowed  to 
take  possession  of  the  inheritance  for  the  protec- 
tion of  a  postumus :  and  the  missio  rei  servandae 
causa.  The  right  which  a  person  obtained  by 
such  Immissio  was  called  Pignus  Praetorium.  It 
was  called  Pignoris  capio,  when  the  Praetor  al- 
lowed the  goods  of  a  person  to  be  taken  who  was 
in  contempt  of  the  court,  or  allowed  his  person  to 
be  seized  after  a  judgment  given  against  him  (ex 
causa  judicati). 

There  was  also  among  the  Romans  a  tacita 
hypotheca,  which  existed  not  by  consent  of  the 
parties,  but  by  rule  of  law  (ipso  jure),  as  a  conse- 
quence of  certain  acts  or  agreements,  which  were 
not  acts  or  agreements  pertaining  to  pledging. 
(Dig.  20.  tit.  2.  In  quibus  causis  pignus  vel  hypo* 
tlteca  tacite  contrahitur.)  These  Hypothecae  were 
general  or  special.  The  following  are  instances  of 
what  were  General  Hypothecae.  The  Fiscns  had  a 
general  hypotheca  in  respect  of  its  claims  on  the 
property  of  the  subject,  and  on  the  property  of  its 
agents  or  officers:  the  husband,  on  the  property 
of  him  who  promised  a  Dos :  and  legatees  and 
fideicommissarii  in  respect  of  their  legacies  or  fidei- 
commissa,  on  that  portion  of  the  hereditas  of  him 
who  had  to  pay  the  legacies  or  ndeicommissa. 
There  were  other  cases  of  general  hypothecae. 

The  following  are  instances  of  Special  hypo- 
thecae :  —  The  lessor  of  a  Praedium  urbanum  had 
an  hypotheca,  in  respect  of  his  claims  arising  out 
of  the  contract  of  hiring,  on  every  thing  which  the 
lessee  (inquilinus)  brought  upon  the  premises  for 
constant  use  (invecta  el  iUata).  The  lessor  of  a 
Praedium  rusticum  had  an  hypotheca  on  the  fruits 
of  the  farm  as  soon  as  they  were  collected  by  the  les- 
see (colouus).  (Dig.  20.  tit.  2.  s.  7;  19.  tit.  2.  s.  24.) 
A  person  who  lent  money  to  repair  a  ruinous 
house,  had  an  hypotheca  on  the  house  and  the 
ground  on  which  it  stood,  provided  the  money 
were  laid  out  on  it ;  but  there  was  no  hypotheca, 
if  the  money  was  lent  to  build  a  house  with  or  to 
enlarge  it  or  ornament  it.  Pupilli  and  minores 
had  an  hypotheca  on  things  which  were  bought  with 
their  money. 

The  person  who  had  given  a  pledge,  was  still 
the  owner  of  the  thing  that  was  pledged.  He  could 
therefore  use  the  thing,  and  enjoy  its  fruits,  if  he 
had  not  given  up  the  possession.  But  the  agree- 
ment might  be  that  the  creditor  should  have  the 
use  or  profit  of  the  thing  instead  of  interest,  which 
kind  of  contract  was  called  Antichresis  or  mutual 
use :  and  if  there  was  no  agreement  as  to  use,  the 
creditor  could  not  use  the  thing,  even  if  it  was  in 
his  possession.  The  pledger  could  also  sell  the 
thing  pledged,  unless  there  were  some  agreement 
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to  the  contrary,  but  such  sale  did  not  affect  the 
right  of  the  pledgee.  (Dig.  13.  tit.  7.  s.  18.  §.2.) 
If  the  pledger  sold  a  movable  thing  that  was  pig- 
nerated,  or  that  was  specially  hypothecated,  with- 
out the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  creditor,  he 
was  guilty  of  furtum.  (Dig.  47.  tit.  2.  s.  1 9.  §  6, 
and  s.  68.  pr.)  If  the  pledger  at  the  time  of  a 
pignus  being  given  was  not  the  owner  of  the  thing, 
DUt  had  the  possession  of  it,  he  could  still  acquire 
the  property  of  the  thing  by  usucapion,  for  the 
pledging  was  not  an  interruption  of  the  usucapio. 
[Possessio.] 

The  creditor  could  keep  possession  of  a  pigner- 
ated  thing  till  his  demand  was  fully  satisfied,  and 
he  could  maintain  his  right  to  the  possession  against 
any  other  person  who  obtained  possession  of  the 
thing.  He  could  also  pledge  the  thing  that  was 
pledged  to  him ;  that  is,  he  could  transfer  the 
pledge.  (Dig.  20.  tit.  1.  s.  13.  §  2.)  He  had  also 
the  right,  in  case  his  demand  was  not  satisfied  at 
the  time  agreed  on,  to  sell  the  thing  and  satisfy  his 
demands  out  of  the  proceeds  (jus  distraliendi  sive 
vendendi  pignus).  (Cod.  8.  tit.  27  (28).)  This 
power  of  sale  might  be  qualified  by  the  terms  of 
the  agreement ;  but  a  creditor  could  not  be  de- 
prived of  all  power  of  sale  ;  nor  could  he  be  com- 
pelled to  exercise  his  power  of  sale.  Gaius  (ii.  64) 
illustrates  the  maxim  that  he  who  was  not  the 
owner  of  a  thing,  could  in  some  cases  sell  it,  by 
the  example  of  the  pledgee  selling  a  thing  pledged; 
but  he  properly  refers  the  act  of  sale  to  the  will 
of  the  debtor,  as  expressed  in  the  agreement  of 
pledging  ;  and  thus  in  legal  effect,  it  is  the  debtor 
who  sells  by  means  of  his  agent,  the  creditor.  An 
agreement  that  a  pledge  should  be  forfeited  in  case 
the  demand  was  not  paid  at  the  time  agreed  on, 
was  originally  very  common  ;  but  it  was  declared 
by  Constantine,  a.  d.  326,  to  be  illegal.  [Commis- 
soria  Lex.]  In  case  of  a  sale  the  creditor,  ac- 
cording to  the  later  law,  must  give  the  debtor 
notice  of  his  intention  to  sell,  and  after  such  notice 
he  must  wait  two  years  before  he  could  legally 
make  a  sale.  If  any  thing  remained  over  after 
satisfying  the  creditor,  it  was  his  duty  to  give  it  to 
the  debtor  ;  and  if  the  price  was  insufficient  to 
satisfy  the  creditor's  demand,  his  debtor  was  still 
his  debtor  for  the  remainder.  If  no  purchaser  at 
a  reasonable  price  could  be  found,  the  creditor 
might  become  the  purchaser,  but  still  the  debtor 
had  a  right  to  redeem  the  thing  within  two  years 
on  condition  of  fully  satisfying  the  creditor.  (Cod. 
8.  tit.  34.  s.  3.) 

If  there  were  several  creditors  to  whom  a  thing 
was  pledged  which  was  insufficient  to  satisfy  them 
all,  he  whose  pledge  was  prior  in  time  had  a  pre- 
ference over  the  rest  (potior  est  in  pignore  qui  prius 
eredidit  peeuniam  et  accepit  hypothecam,  Dig.  20. 
tit.  4.  s.  1 1).  There  were  some  exceptions  to  this 
ride ;  for  instance,  when  a  subsequent  pledgee  had 
lent  his  money  to  save  the  pledged  thing  from  de- 
struction, he  had  a  preference  over  a  prior  pledgee. 
(Dig.  20.  tit  4.  s.  5,  6.)  This  rule  has  been 
adopted  in  the  English  Law  as  to  money  lent  on 
ships  and  secured  by  bottomry  bonds. 

Certain  hypothecae,  both  tacitae  and  founded  on 
contract,  had  a  preference  or  priority  (priwlegium) 
over  all  other  claims.  The  Fiscus  had  a  preference 
in  respect  of  its  claims  ;  the  wife  in  respect  of 
her  dos  ;  the  lender  of  money  for  the  repair  or 
restoration  of  a  building  ;  a  pupillus  with  whose 
money  a  thing  had  been  bought.     Of  those  hypo- 
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thecae  which  were  founded  on  contract,  the  fol- 
lowing  were  privileged :  the  hypothecae  of  those 
who  had  lent  money  for  the  purchase  of  an  im- 
movable thing,  or  of  a  shop,  or  for  the  building, 
maintaining,  or  improving  of  a  house,  &c,  and  had 
contracted  for  an  hypotheca  on  the  thing  ;  there 
was  also  the  hypotheca  which  the  seller  of  an 
immovable  thing  reserved  by  contract  until  he  was 
paid  the  purchase-money.  Of  these  claimants,  the 
Fiscus  came  first ;  then  the  wife  in  respect  of  her 
dos ;  and  then  the  other  privileged  creditors,  ac- 
cording to  their  priority  in  point  of  time. 

In  the  case  of  unprivileged  creditors,  the  ge- 
neral rule  as  already  observed  was,  that  priority  in 
time  gave  priority  of  right.  But  an  hypotheca 
which  could  be  proved  by  a  writing  executed  in  a 
certain  public  form  (instrummtum  publice  con- 
feetum),  or  which  was  proved  by  the  signatures 
of  three  reputable  persons  (instrumentum  quasi 
publice  confectum),  had  a  priority  over  all  those 
which  could  not  be  so  proved.  If  several  hypo- 
thecae of  the  same  kind  were  of  the  same  date,  he 
who  was  in  possession  of  the  thing  had  a  priority. 

The  creditor  who  had  for  any  reason  the  priority 
over  the  rest,  was  intitled  to  be  satisfied  to  the 
full  amount  of  his  claim  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
thing  pledged.  A  subsequent  creditor  could  ob- 
tain the  rights  of  a  prior  creditor  in  several  ways. 
If  he  furnished  the  debtor  with  money  to  pay  off 
the  debt,  on  the  condition  of  standing  in  his  place, 
and  the  money  was  actually  paid  to  the  prior 
creditor,  the  subsequent  creditor  stepped  into  the 
place  of  the  prior  creditor.  (Dig.  20.  tit.  3.  s.  3.) 
Also,  if  he  purchased  the  thing  on  the  condition 
that  the  purchase-money  should  go  to  satisfy  a 
prior  creditor,  he  thereby  stepped  into  his  place. 
A  subsequent  creditor  could  also,  without  the  con- 
sent either  of  a  prior  creditor  or  of  the  debtor,  pay 
off  a  prior  creditor,  and  stand  in  his  place  to  the 
amount  of  the  sum  so  paid.  This  arrangement^ 
however,  did  not  affect  the  rights  of  an  inter- 
mediate pledgee.    (Dig.  20.  tit.  4.  s.  16.) 

The  creditor  had  an  actio  hypothecaria  or  pig- 
noraticia  in  respect  of  the  pledge  against  every 
person  who  was  in  possession  of  it  and  had  not  a 
better  right  than  himself.  This  right  of  action 
existed  indifferently  in  the  case  of  Pignus  and 
Hypotheca.  The  hypothecaria  actio  was  designed 
to  give  effect  to  the  right  of  the  pledgee,  and  con- 
sequently for  the  delivery  of  the  hypothecated 
thing  or  the  payment  of  the  debt.  A  creditor  who 
had  a  Pignus,  had  also  a  right  to  the  Interdictum 
retinendae  et  recuperandae  possessionis,  if  he  was 
disturbed  in  his  possession. 

The  pledgee  was  bound  to  restore  a  pignus  on 
payment  of  the  debt  for  which  it  had  been  given  ; 
and  up  to  that  time  he  was  bound  to  take  proper 
care  of  it.  On  payment  of  the  debt,  he  might  be 
sued  in  an  actio  pignoraticia  by  the  pledger,  for 
the  restoration  of  the  thing,  and  for  any  damage 
that  it  had  sustained  through  his  neglect.  The 
remedy  of  the  pledgee  against  the  pledger  for  his 
proper  costs  and  charges  in  respect  of  the  pledge, . 
and  for  any  dolus  or  culpa  on  the  part  of  the 
pledger  relating  thereto,  was  by  an  actio  pigno- 
raticia contraria. 

The  pledge  was  extinguished  if  the  thing 
perished,  for  the  loss  was  the  owner's ;  it  was  also 
extinguished  if  the  thing  was  changed  so  as  no 
longer  to  be  the  same,  as  if  a  man  should  have  all 
the  timber  in  a  merchant's  yard  as  a  security,  and 
3s  3 
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the  timber  should  be  used  in  building  a  ship  (Dig. 
13.  tit.  7.  s.  18.  §3);  if  there  was  confusio,  as 
when  the  pledgee  became  the  owner  of  the  thing 
that  was  pledged.  It  was  also  extinguished  by 
the  payment  of  the  debt ;  and  in  some  other  ways. 

The  law  of  pledge  at  Rome  was  principally 
founded  on  the  Edict.  Originally  the  only  mode 
of  giving  security  was  by  a  transfer  of  the  Quiri- 
tarian  ownership  of  the  thing  by  Mancipatio  or  In 
jure  cessio,  if  it  was  a  Res  Mancipi,  on  the  condi- 
tion of  its  being  re-conveyed,  when  the  debt  was 
paid  (sub  lege  remancipationis  or  sub  fidutda).  [Fi- 
ducia.]  Afterwards  a  thing  was  given  to  the 
creditor  with  the  condition  that  he  might  sell  it  in 
case  his  demand  was  not  satisfied :  there  was  no 
transfer  of  the  ownership.  But  so  long  as  the 
creditor  could  not  protect  his  possession  by  legal 
means,  this  was  a  very  insufficient  security.  Ulti- 
mately the  Praetor  gave  a  creditor  a  right  of  action 
(actio  in  rem)  under  the  name  Serviana  actio  for 
the  recovery  of  the  property  of  a  colonus  which 
was  his  security  for  his  rent  (pro  mercedibus fundi); 
and  this  right  of  action  was  extended  under  the 
name  of  quasi  Serviana  or  hypothecaria  generally 
to  creditors  who  had  things  pignerated  or  hypothe- 
cated to  them.  (Inst.  4.  tit.  6.  s.  7.)  As  to  the 
Interdictum  Salvianum,  see  Interdictum. 

The  progress  of  pledge  in  the  Roman  system 
was  from  the  clumsy  contrivance  of  a  conveyance 
and  reconveyance  of  the  ownership,  to  the  delivery 
(traditio)  of  a  thing  without  a  conveyance  and 
upon  an  agreement  that  it  should  be  a  security 
(pignus),  and  finally  to  the  simple  Pactum  hy- 
pothecae,  in  wiich  case  there  was  no  delivery,  and 
all  that  the  creditor  got,  was  a  right  to  have  some 
particular  thing  of  the  debtor  subject  to  be  sold  to 
pay  his  debt.  The  hypotheca  was  the  last  stage 
in  the  development  of  the  Roman  law  of  Pledge. 
It  gave  facilities  for  pledging  beyond  what  existed 
when  the  Pignus  was  only  in  use,  because  things 
could  be  hypothecated  without  a  transfer  of  owner- 
ship or  a  giving  of  possession,  such  as  mere  rights 
of  action,  debts,  and  the  like.  In  fact,  Pawn  or 
Pledge  under  the  form  of  Hypotheca  was  perfected 
by  the  Romans,  and  there  is  nothing  to  add  to  it. 

The  Roman  Law  of  Pledge  has  many  points  of 
resemblance  to  the  English  Law,  but  more  is  com- 
prehended under  the  Roman  Law  of  Pledge  than 
the  English  Law  of  Pledge,  including  in  that  term 
Mortgage.  Many  of  the  things  comprehended  in 
the  Roman  Law  of  Pledge  belong  to  the  English 
Law  of  Lien  and  to  other  divisions  of  English 
Law  which  are  not  included  under  Pledge  or 
Mortgage. 

(Dig.  20.  tit.  1,  2,  3,  &c. ;  Cod.  8.  tit.  14—35; 
Gaius,  ii.  59—61  ;  Dig.  13.  tit.  7,  and  Cod.  4. 
tit.  24.  DePignoraticiaActionevel  contra;  Puchta, 
Inst.  i.  §  246,  &c.  ;  there  is  an  English  treatise 
intitled  "  The  Law  of  Pledges  or  Pawns  as  it  was 
in  use  among  the  Romans,  &c,  by  John  Ayliffe, 
London,  1732,"  which  appears  to  contain  all  that 
can  be  said,  but  the  author's  method  of  treating 
the  subject  is  not  perspicuous.)  [G.  L.] 

PILA  (atyatpa),  a  ball.  The  game  at  ball 
(atyupurrudf)  was  one  of  the  most  favourite 
gymnastic  exercises  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire.  As  the  ancients  were  fond  of  attributing 
the  invention  of  all  ganies  to  particular  persons  or 
occasions,  we  find  the  same  to  be  the  case  with  re- 
spect to  the  origin  of  this  game  (Herod,  i  94  ; 
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Athen.  i.  p.  14,  d.  e. ;  Plin.  vii.  56),  but  such 
statements  do  not  deserve  attention.  What  is 
more  to  the  purpose  in  reference  to  its  antiquity  is, 
that  we  find  it  mentioned  in  the  Odyssee  (vi.  100, 
&c.  viii.  370,  &c),  where  it  is  played  by  the 
Phaeacian  damsels  to  the  sound  of  music,  and  also 
by  two  celebrated  performers  at  the  court  of  Alci- 
nous  in  a  most  artistic  manner  accompanied  with 
dancing. 

The  various  movements  of  the  body  required  in 
the  game  of  ball  gave  elasticity  and  grace  to  the 
figure  ;  whence  it  was  highly  esteemed  by  the 
Greeks.  The  Athenians  set  so  high  a  value  on  it, 
that  they  conferred  upon  Aristonicus  of  Carystus 
the  right  of  citizenship,  and  erected  a  statue  to 
his  honour,  on  account  of  his  skill  in  this  game. 
(Athen.  i.  p.  19,  a. ;  compare  Suidas,  s.  v.  *Opxn<r.) 
It  was  equally  esteemed  by  the  other  states  of 
Greece  ;  the  young  Spartans,  when  they  were 
leaving  the  condition  of  ephebi,  were  called  a<pta- 
peTs  (Paus.  iii.  14.  §  6  ;  Bb'ckh,  Corp.  Inscr.  n. 
1386,  1432),  probably  because  their  chief  exercise 
was  the  game  at  ball.  Every  complete  Gymnasium 
had  a  room  (o*4>aipi<rWjpiop,  cr<palpio-Tpa)  devoted  to 
this  exercise  [Gymnasium],  where  a  special 
teacher  (o-ipoipHrriKiij)  gave  instruction  in  the  art ; 
for  it  required  no  small  skill  and  practice  to  play 
it  well  and  gracefully. 

The  game  at  ball  was  as  great  a  favourite  with 
the  Romans  as  the  Greeks,  and  was  played  at 
Rome  by  persons  of  all  ages.  Augustus  used  to 
play  at  ball.  (Suet.  Aug.  83.)  Pliny  (Ep.  iii.  1) 
relates  how  much  his  aged  friend  Spurinna  exer- 
cised himself  in  this  game  for  the  purpose  of  ward- 
ing off  old  age  ;  and  under  the  empire  it  was 
generally  played  before  taking  the  bath,  in  a  room 
(sphaeristerium)  attached  to  the  baths  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  in  which  we  read  of  the  pilicrepus  or  player 
at  tennis.     (Sen.  Ep.  57  ;  Orelli,  Inscr.  n.  2591.) 

The  game  at  ball  was  played  at  in  various  ways : 
the  later  Greek  writers  mention  five  different 
modes,  oirpavta,  hriffKvpos,  (patvlvSa,  apjracTdV, 
im6'p'pa£i.s,  and  there  were  probably  many  other 
varieties.  1.  Obpavia  was  a  game,  in  which  the 
ball  was  thrown  up  into  the  air,  and  each  of  the 
persons  who  played  strove  to  catch  it,  before  it  fell 
to  the  ground.  (Pollux,  ix.  106  ;  Hesych.  and 
Phot,  s.v.;  Eustath.  ad  Od.  viii.  372.  p.  1601.) 
2.  'EirlffKvpos,  also  called  tyriSiKi)  and  iTrlxoivos, 
was  the  game  at  foot-ball,  played  in  much  the 
same  way  as  with  us,  by  a  great  number  of  per- 
sons divided  into  two  parties  opposed  to  one  an- 
other. (Pollux,  ix.  104.)  This  was  a  favourite 
game  at  Sparta,  where  it  was  played  with  great 
emulation.  (Siebelis,  ad  Paus.  iii.  14.  §  6.)  3. 
^aiviplia,  called  £<perivda  by  Hesychius  (s.  v.),  was 
played  by  a  number  of  persons,  who  threw  the 
ball  from  one  to  another,  but  its  peculiarity  con- 
sisted in  the  person  who  had  the  ball  pretending 
to  throw  it  to  a  certain  individual,  and  while  the 
latter  was  expecting  it,  suddenly  turning,  and 
throwing  it  to  another.  Various  etymologies  of 
this  word  are  given  by  the  grammarians.  (Pollux, 
ix.  105  ;  Etym.  Mag.  s.  v.  $evvis  ;  Athen.  i.  p. 
15,  a.)  4.  'Ap7T£WToV,  which  was  also  played  at 
by  the  Romans,  is  spoken  of  under  Harpastum. 
6.  'ATr6jlpa£is,  was  a  game  in  which  the  player 
threw  the  ball  to  the  ground  with  such  force  as  to 
cause  it  to  rebound,  when  he  struck  it  down  again 
with  the  palm  of  his  hand  and  so  went  on  doing 
many  times:  the  number  of  times  was  counted, 
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(Pollux,  ix.  105.)  We  learn  from  Plato  (Theae(. 
p.  146)  that  in  one  game  of  ball,  played  at  by 
boys,  though  we  do  not  know  what  kind  it  was, 
the  boy  who  was  conquered  was  called  ass  (ovos)  ; 
■and  the  one  who  conquered  was  named  king 
(/3a<riAe<Ss). 

Among  the  Romans  the  game  at  ball  was  also 
played  at  in  various  ways.  Pila  was  used  in  a  gene- 
ral sense  for  any  kind  of  ball :  but  the  balls  among 
the  Romans  seem  to  have  been  of  three  kinds  ; 
the  pila  in  its  narrower  sense,  a  small  ball ;  the 
follis,  a  great  ball  filled  with  air  [Follis]  ;  and 
the  paganica,  of  which  we  know  scarcely  anything, 
as  it  is  only  mentioned  in  two  passages  by  Martial 
(vii.  32.  7,  xiv.  43),  but  from  the  latter  of  which 
we  may  conclude  that  it  was  smaller  than  the 
follis  and  larger  than  the  pila.  Most  of  the  games 
at  ball  among  the  Romans  seem  to  have  been 
played  at  with  the  pila  or  small  ball.  One  of  the 
simplest  modes  of  playing  the  ball,  where  two  per- 
sons standing  opposite  to  one  another  threw  the 
ball  from  one  to  the  other,  was  called  daiatim 
ludere.  (Plaut.  Cure.  ii.  3.  17.)  But  the  most 
favourite  game  at  ball  seems  to  have  been  the 
trigon  or  pila  trigonalis,  which  was  played  at  by 
three  persons,  who  stood  in  the  form  of  a  triangle, 
iv  Tpiy&vif.  We  have  no  particulars  respecting 
it,  but  we  are  told  that  skilful  players  prided 
themselves  upon  catching  and  throwing  the  ball 
with  their  left  hand.    (Mart.  xiv.  46,  vii.  72.  9). 

The  ancient  physicians  prescribed  the  game  at 
ball,  as  well  as  other  kinds  of  exercise,  to  their 
patients  ;  Antyllus  (ap.  Oribas.  vi.  32)  gives  some 
interesting  information  on  this  subject. 

The  persons  playing  with  the  pila  or  small  ball 
in  the  annexed  woodcut  are  taken  from  a  painting 
in  the  baths  of  Titus  (Descr.  des  Bains  de  Titus, 
pi.  17) ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  particular 
kind  of  game  they  are  playing  at.  Three  of  the 
players  have  two  balls  each. 
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(Burette,  De  la  Spheristique,  p.  214,  &c,  in 
Mem.  de  VAcad.  des  Inscr.  vol.  i.  ;  Krause,  Gym- 
nastik  u.  Agon.  d.  Hell.  p.  299,  &c.  ;  Becker, 
Gallus,  vol.  i.  p.  268,  &c.) 

PILA.      [MORTARIUM.] 

PILA'NI.  [Exercitus,  p.  SOI ,  b.] 
PILENTUM,  a  splendid  four-wheeled  carriage, 
furnished  with  soft  cushions,  which  conveyed  the 
Roman  matrons  in  sacred  processions,  and  in  going 
to  the  Circensian  and  other  games.  (Virg.  Aen.  viii. 
S66  ;  Hor.  Bpist.  ii.  1.  192  ;  Claudian,X>e  Nupt. 
Honor.  285  ;  laid.  Orig.  xx.  12.)  This  distinction 
was  granted  to  them  by  the  Senate  on  account  ol 
their  generosity  in  giving  their  gold  and  jewels  on 
a  particular  occasion  for  the  service  of  the  state. 


(Liv.  v.  25.)  The  Vestal  virgins  were  conveyed 
in  the  same  manner.  (Prudentius  contra  Sym.  ii. 
sub  fin.)  The  pilentum  was  probably  very  like 
the  Harmamaxa  and  Carpentum,  but  open  at 
the  sides,  so  that  those  who  sat  in  it  might  both 
see  and  be  seen.  [J.  Y.] 

PI'LEUS  or  PI'LEUM  (Non.  Marc.  iii.  ;pilea 
virorum  sunt,  Serv.  in  Virg.  Aen.  ix.  616).  dim. 
PILE'OLUS  or  PILE'OLUM  (Colum.  de  Arbor. 
25)  ;  (iri\os,  dim.  tv'lKiov,  second  dim.  irtKloiov ; 
ffiAi7,ua,  itiawtoV),  any  piece  of  felt ;  more  espe- 
cially, a  skull-cap  of  felt,  a  hat. 

There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  felting  (ij 
7ti\i)tik^,  Plat.  Polit.  ii.  2.  p.  296,  ed.  Bekker)  is 
a  more  ancient  invention  than  weaving  [Tela],  nor 
that  both  of  these  arts  came  into  Europe  from  Asia. 
From  the  Greeks,  who  were  acquainted  with 
this  article  as  early  as  the  age  of  Homer  (II.  x. 
265)  and  Hesiod  (Op.  el  Dies,  542,  546),  the  use 
of  felt  passed  together  with  its  name  to  the  Bo- 
mans.  Among  them  the  employment  of  it  was 
always  far  less  extended  than  among  the  Greeks. 
Nevertheless  Pliny  in  one  sentence,  "Lanae  et 
per  se  coactae  vestem  faciunt,"  gives  a  very  exact 
account  of  the  process  of  felting.  (H.  N.  viii.  48. 
s.  73.)  A  Latin  sepulchral  inscription  (Gruter, 
p.  648.  n.  4)  mentions  "  a  manufacturer  of  woollen 
felt  "  (lanarius  eoactilarius),  at  the  same  time  in- 
dicating that  he  was  not  a  native  of  Italy  (LarU 
seus). 

The  principal  use  of  felt  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  was  to  make  coverings  of  the  head  for  the 
male  sex,  and  the  most  common  kind  was  a  simple 
skull-cap.  It  was  often  more  elevated,  though  still 
round  at  the  top.  In  this  shape  it  appears  on 
coins,  especially  on  those  of  Sparta,  or  such  as  ex- 
hibit the  symbols  of  the  Dioscuri ;  and  it  is  thus 
represented,  with  that  addition  on  its  summit, 
which  distinguished  the  Roman  flamines  and  salii, 
in  three  figures  of  the  woodcut  'to  the  article  Apex. 
But  the  apex,  according  to  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassus,  was  sometimes  conical ;  and  conical  or 
pointed  caps  were  certainly  very  common. 

In  the  Greek  and  Roman  mythology  different 
kinds  of  caps  were  symbolically  assigned  to  indi- 
cate the  occupations  of  the  wearers.  The  painter 
Nicomachus  first  represented  Ulysses  in  a  cap,  no 
doubt  to  indicate  his  sea-faring  life.  (Plin.  H.  N. 
xxxvi.  §  22.)  The  woodcut  on  the  following  page 
shows  him  clothed  in  the  Exomis,  and  in  the  act  of 
offering  wine  to  the  Cyclops.  (Winckelmann,.More. 
Ined.  ii.  154  ;  Homer,  Od.  ix.  345 — 347.)  He  here 
wears  the  round  cap  ;  but  more  commonly  both  he 
and  the  boatman  Charon  (see  woodcut,  p.  512) 
have  it  pointed.  Vulcan  (see  woodcut,  p.  726) 
and  Daedalus  wear  the  caps  of  common  artificers. 

A  cap  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  the  works 
of 'ancient  art  is  that  now  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  "  the  Phrygian  bonnet."  The  Mysian 
pileus,  mentioned  by  Aristophanes  (Acharn.  429), 
must  have  been  one  of  this  kind.  For  we  find  it 
continually  introduced  as  the  characteristic  symbol 
of  Asiatic  life  in  paintings  and  sculptures  of  Priam 
(see  woodcut,  p.  882)  and  Mithras  (woodcut  on 
title-page),  and  in  short  in  all  the  representations, 
not  only  of  Trojans  and  Phrygians,  but  of  Amazons 
(woodcut,  p.  894),  and  of  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  even  of  nations  dwelling  still 
further  east.  The  representations  of  this  Phrygian, 
or  Mysian,  cap  in  sculptured  marble  show  that  it 
was  made  of  a  strong  and  stiff  material  and  of  a 
3  N  4 
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conical  form,  though  bent  forwards  and  down- 
wards. By  some  Asiatic  nations  it  was  worn 
erect,  as  by  the  Sacae,  whose  stiff  peaked  caps 
Herodotus  describes  under  the  name  of  icvpSaalai. 
The  form  of  those  worn  by  the  Armenians  (m\o- 
<j>6pot  'Apfievioi,  Brunck,  Anal.  ii.  146)  is  shown 
on  various  coins,  which  were  struck  in  the  reign 
of  Verus  on  occasion  of  the  successes  of  the  Roman 
army  in  Armenia,  A.  n.  161.  It  is  sometimes 
erect,  but  sometimes  bent  downwards  or  truncated. 
The  truncated  conical  hat  is  most  distinctly  seen 
on  two  of  the  Sarmatians  in  the  group  at  page  213. 

Among  the  Romans  the  cap  of  felt  was  the 
emblem  of  liberty.  When  a  slave  obtained  his 
freedom  he  had  his  head  shaved,  and  wore  instead 
of  his  hair  an  undyed  pileus  (nikeov  \evtc6v,  Diod. 
Sic.  Eecc.  Leg.  22.  p.  625,  ed.  Wess.  ;  Plaut. 
AmpUt.  i.  1.  306  ;  Persius,  v.  82).  Hence  the 
phrase  servos  ad  pileum  vocare  is  a  summons  to 
liberty,  by  which  slaves  were  frequently  called 
upon  to  take  up  arms  with  a  promise  of  liberty. 
(Liv.  xxiv.  32.)  The  figure  of  Liberty  on  some 
of  the  coins  of  Antoninus  Pius,  struck  A.  d.  1 45, 
holds  this  cap  in  the  right  hand. 

In  contradistinction  to  the  various  forms  of  the 
felt  cap  now  described,  we  have  to  consider  others 
more  nearly  corresponding  with  the  hats  worn  by 
Europeans  in  modern  times.  The  Greek  word 
ircTaffos,  dim.  irsr&Giov,  derived  from  lreTtivj/vfii, 
w  to  expand,"  and  adopted  by  the  Latins  in  the 
form  petasus,  dim.  petasunculus,  well  expressed  the 
distinctive  shape  of  these  hats.  What  was  taken 
from  their  height  was  added  to  their  width.  Those 
already  described  had  no  brim :  the  petasus  of 
every  variety  had  a  brim,  which  was  either  exactly 
or  nearly  circular,  and  which  varied  greatly  in  its 
width.  In  some  cases  it  is  a  circular  disk  without 
any  crown  at  all,  and  often  there  is  only  a  depres- 
sion or  slight  concavity  in  this  disk  fitted  to  the 
top  of  the  head.  Of  this  a  beautiful  example  is 
presented  in  a  recumbent  statue  of  Endymion, 
habited  as  a  hunter,  and  sleeping  on  his  scarf: 
this  statue  belongs  to  the  Townley  Collection  in 
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the  British  Museum,  and  shows  the  mode  of  wear, 
ing  the  petasus  tied  under  the  chin.  In  other  in- 
stances, it  is  tied  behind  the  neck  instead  of  being 
tied  before  it.  (See  the  next  woodcut.)  Very 
frequently  we  observe  a  boss  on  the  top  of  the  pe-« 
tasus,  in  the  situation  in  which  it  appears  in  the 
woodcuts,  pages  259,  379.  In  these  woodcuts 
and  in  that  here  introduced  the  brim  of  the  petasus 
is  surmounted  by  a  crown.  Frequently  the  crown 
is  in  the  form  of  a  skull-cap  ;  we  also  find  it  sur- 
rounded with  a  very  narrow  brim.  The  Greek 
petasus  in  its  most  common  form  agreed  with  the 
cheapest  hats  of  undyed  felt,  now  made  in  Eng- 
land. On  the  heads  of  rustics  and  artificers  in 
our  streets  and  lanes  we  often  see  forms  the  exact 
counterpart  of  those  which  we  most  admire  in  the 
works  of  ancient  art.  The  petasus  is  also  still 
commonly  worn  by  agricultural  labourers  in  Greece 
and  Asia  Minor.  In  ancient  times  it  was  pre- 
ferred to  the  skull-cap  as  a  protection  from  the  sun 
(Sueton.  Aug.  82),  and  on  this  account  Caligula 
permitted  the  Roman  senators  to  wear  it  at  the 
theatres.  (Dion  Cass.  lix.  7.)  It  was  used  by 
shepherds  (Callim.  Frag.  125),  hunters,  and  tra- 
vellers. (Plaut.  Amph.Ur.  Prol.  143,  i.  1.  287 
Pseud,  ii.  4.  45,  iv.  7.  90  ;  Brunck,  Anal.  ii.  170.) 
The  annexed  woodcut  is  from  a  fictile  vase  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  Hope  (Costume,  i.  71),  and  it  repre- 
sents a  Greek  soldier  in  his  hat  and  pallium.    Th« 


ordinary  dress  of  the  Athenian  ephebi,  well  exbi> 
bited  in  the  Panathenaic  Frieze  of  the  Parthenon, 
now  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  was  the  hat 
and  scarf.  [Chlamys.]  (Brunck,  Anal.  i.  5, 
ii.  41  ;  Philemon,  p.  367,  ed.  Meineke  ;  Pollux, 
x.  164.)  Among  imaginary  beings  the  same  cos- 
tume was  commonly  attributed  to  Mercury  (Arnob. 
adv.  Gent.  vi.  ;  Martianus  Capella,  ii.  1 76  ;  Ephip- 
pus  ap.  Athen.  xii.  p.  537.  f),  and  sometimes  to 
the  Dioscuri. 

Ancient  authors  mention  three  varieties  of  the 
petasus,  the  Thessalian  (Dion  Cass.  1.  c. ;  Callim. 
Frag.  124  ;  Schol.  in  Soph.  Oed.  Col.  316),  the 
Arcadian  (Brunck,  Anal.  ii.  384  ;  Diog.  La&t  vi. 
102),  and  the  Laconian  (Arrian.  Tact.  p.  12,  ed. 
Blancardi)  ;  but  they  do  not  say  in  what  the  dif- 
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ference  consisted,  In  like  manner  it  is  by  no 
means  dear  in  what  respects  the  Causia  differed 
from  the  petasns,  although  they  are  distinctly  op- 
posed to  one  another  by  a  writer  in  Athenaeus 
(xii.  p.  537,  e).  Moreover  in  the  later  Greek  au- 
thors we  find  irtXos  used  to  denote  a  hat  of  other 
materials  besides  felt.    (Athen.  vi.  p.  274.) 

On  the  use  of  felt  in  covering  the  feet  see  Udo. 

Felt  was  likewise  used  for  the  lining  of  helmets. 
[Galea.]  For  further  illustrations  of  this  subject, 
see  Yates's  Texirinum  Antiquorwn,  P.  /.  Appen- 
dix B.  [J.  Y.J 

PILI'CREPUS.     [Pila.] 

PILUM.     [Hasta.] 

PINACOTHE'CA  (7r(xa|,  2rf)i<v),  a  picture- 
gallery.  Marcellus,  after  the  capture  of  Syracuse, 
first  displayed  the  works  of  Greek  painters  and 
sculptors  to  his  countrymen,  whose  taste  for  the  fine 
arts  was  gradually  matured  by  the  conquests  of  L. 
Scipio,  Flamininus,  and  L.  Paullus,  and  grew  into 
a  passion  after  the  spoils  of  Achaia  had  been  trans- 
ported by  Mummius  to  Rome.  Objects  of  this 
description  were  at  first  employed  exclusively  for 
the  decoration  of  temples  and  places  of  public  resort, 
but  private  collections  were  soon  formed  ;  and  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  republic  we  find  that  in  the 
houses  of  the  more  opulent  a  room  was  devoted  to 
the  reception  of  paintings  and  statues.  (Varro, 
R.  R.  i.  2.  59  ;  Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  21.)  In  the 
time  of  Augustus,  Vitruvius  includes  the  pinaco- 
theca  among  the  ordinary  apartments  of  a  complete 
mansion,  and  gives  directions  that  it  should  be  of 
ample  size  and  facing  the  north,  in  order  that  the 
light  might  be  equable  and  not  too  strong.  (Vitruv. 
i.  2,  vi.  5.  7  ;  compare  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxv.  2.  7. 
11  ;  Mazois,  Le  Palais  de  Scaurus,  cap.  ix. ; 
Becker,  Gallus,  vol.  i.  p.  92.)  [W.  R.] 

PISCATO'RII  LUDI.    [Ludi  Piscatorii.] 

PISCI'NA,  properly  a  fish-pond,  either  of  salt- 
water or  of  fresh  (see  the  passages  in  Forcellini 
and  Freund)  denotes  also  any  kind  of  reservoir, 
especially  those  connected  with  the  aqueducts  and 
the  baths.  (Aquaeductus,  p.  114,  a  ;  Balneae, 
pp.  189,  b.,  19.   a.)  [P.  S.J 

PISTILLUM.     [Mortarium.] 

PISTOR  (apr<moi6s),  a  baker,  from  pinsere  to 
pound,  since  corn  was  pounded  in  mortars  be- 
fore the  invention  of  mills.  [Mola.J  At  Rome 
bread  was  originally  made  at  home  by  the  women 
of  the  house  ;  and  there  were  no  persons  at  Rome 
who  made  baking  a  trade,  or  any  slaves  specially 
kept  for  this  purpose  in  private  houses,  till  B.  c. 
173.  (Plin.  H.N.  xviii.  11.  s.  28.)  In  Varro's 
time,  however,  good  bakers  were  highly  prized, 
and  great  sums  were  paid  for  slaves  who  excelled 
in  this  art.  (Gell.  xv.  19.)  The  name  was  not 
confined  to  those  who  made  bread  only,  but  was 
also  given  to  pastry-cooks  and  confectioners,  in 
which  case  however  they  were  usually  called 
pistores  dulciarii  or  candidarii.  (Mart.  xiv.  222  ; 
Orelli,  Inter,  n.  4263.)  The  bakers  at  Rome,  like 
most  other  tradespeople,  formed  a  collegium.  (Dig. 
3.  tit.  4.  s.  1  ;  27.  tit.  1.  s.  46.) 

Bread  was  often  baked  in  moulds  called  artoptae, 
and  the  loaves  thus  baked  were  termed  artopticii. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  xviii.  11.  s.  27,  28  ;  Plaut.  Avlul.  ii. 
9.  4.)  In  one  of  the  bakehouses  discovered  at 
Pompeii,  several  loaves  have  been  found  apparently 
baked  in  moulds,  which  may  therefore  be  regarded 
as  artopticii ;  they  are  represented  below.  They 
are  flat  and  about  eight  inches  in  diameter. 
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Bread  was  not  generally  made  at  home  at 
Athens,  but  was  sold  in  the  market-place  chiefly 
by  women,  called  apr<mi&\ib'es.  (Compare  Aristoph. 
Vesp.  1389,  &c.)  These  women  seem  to  have 
been  what  the  fish-women  of  London  are  at  pre- 
sent ;  they  excelled  in  abuse,  whence  Aristophanes 
(Ran.  856)  says,  \otSope?<r6aL  fliaitep  aproTri&MSas. 
(Becker,  Charities,  vol.  i.  p.  284.) 

PISTRI'NUM.     [Mola  ;  Mortarium.] 

PLAGA.     [Rete.] 

PLAGIA'RIUS.     [Plagium.] 

PLA'GIUM.  This  offence  was  the  subject  of 
a  Fabia  Lex,  which  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  (Pro 
Rabirio,  c.  3),  and  is  assigned  to  the  consulship  of 
Quintus  Fabius  and  M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  B.  c. 
183  ;  but  without  sufficient  reason.  The  chief 
provisions  of  the  Lex  are  collected  from  the  Digest 
(48.  tit.  15.  s.  6)  :  "if  a  freeman  concealed,  kept 
confined,  or  knowingly  with  dolus  malus  purchased 
an  ingenuus  or  libertinus  against  his  will,  or  par- 
ticipated in  any  such  acts  ;  or  if  he  persuaded 
another  person's  male  or  female  slave  to  run  away 
from  a  master  or  mistress,  or  without  the  consent 
or  knowledge  of  the  master  or  mistress  concealed, 
kept  confined,  or  purchased  knowingly  with  dolus 
malus  such  male  or  female  slave,  or  participated  in 
any  such  acts,  he  was  liable  to  the  penalties  of  the 
Lex  Fabia."  The  penalty  of  the  Lex  was  pecu- 
niary, and  the  consequence  was  Infamia  ;  but  this 
fell  into  disuse,  and  persons  who  offended  against 
the  lex  were  punished,  either  by  being  sent  to 
work  in  the  mines  or  by  crucifixion,  if  they  were 
humiliores,  or  with  confiscation  of  half  of  their 
property  or  perpetual  relegation,  if  they  were 
honestiores.  The  crime  of  kidnapping  men  became 
a  common  practice  and  required  vigilant  pursuit 
(Suetonius,  Octavian.  c.  32).  A  Senatusconsultum 
ad  Legem  Fabiam  did  not  allow  a  master  to  give 
or  sell  a  runaway  slave,  which  was  technically 
called  "  fugam  vendere  ; "  but  the  provision  did 
not  apply  to  a  slave  who  was  merely  absent,  nor 
to  the  case  of  a  runaway  slave  when  the  master 
had  commissioned  any  one  to  go  after  him  and 
sell  him :  it  was  the  object  of  the  provision  to  en- 
courage the  recovery  of  runaway  slaves.  The  name 
of  the  Senatusconsultum,  by  which  the  Lex  Fabia 
was  amended,  does  not  appear.  The  word  Plagium 
is  said  to  come  from  the  Greek  itXayios,  oblique, 
indirect,  dolosus.  But  this  is  doubtful.  Schrader 
(Inst.  4.  tit.  18.  §  10)  thinks  that  the  derivation 
from  plaga  (a  net)  is  more  probable.  He  who 
committed  plagium  was  plagiarius,  a  word  which 
Martial  (Ep.  i.  53)  applies  to  a  person  who  falsely 
gave  himself  out  as  the  author  of  a  book  ;  and  in 
this  sense  the  word  has  come  into  common  use  in 
on.  language.  (Dig.  48.  tit  15  ;  Cod.  9.  tit.  20  ; 
Paulus,  S.  R.  i.  tit.  6  A.  ;  Rein,  Das  Criminalrecht 
der  Rmner,  p.  386.)  [G.  L.] 
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PLANE'TAE,  s.  Stellae  errantes  (irXac<- 
rai  s.  TT\av{oiJ.€voi  affrepes  as  opposed  to  ra  an\avrt 
-av  icrTpav).  The  popular  astronomy  of  the  early- 
Greeks  was  chiefly  confined,  as  is  pointed  out  else- 
where [Astronomia],  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
morning  and  evening  risings  and  settings  of  the 
brightest  stars  and  most  remarkable  constellations, 
since  upon  these  observations  the  formation  and 
regulation  of  the  primitive  kalendars  in  a  great 
measure  depended.  No  single  star  was  more  likely 
to  attract  attention  under  such  circumstances  than 
the  planet  Venus,  and  accordingly  The  Morning 
Star  ('E&jtnpopos)  is  placed  first  among  the  stellar 
progeny  of  Erigeneia  in  the  Theogony  (381)  — 

robs  Se  fier'  (sc.  avefiovs)  atrrepa  t'iktcv  'Ewc- 

<p6pov  'Hpryepeia 
&<TTpa  T€  \afnrer6avTa  ret  t  ovpavbs  itTTetyd- 

VWTat, 

while  both  the  Morning  Star  ('Eatr<p6pos),  and  the 
Evening  Star  ("EoTrepos),  are  named  in  the  Ho- 
meric poems  (H.  xxii.  317,  xxiii.  226,  comp.  Od. 
xiii.  93),  where  they  are  evidently  regarded  as 
distinct  from  one  another.  According  to  Apollo- 
dorus,  in  the  second  book  of  his  work  Tlepl  fteSc, 
Pythagoras  was  the  first  who  surmised  that  "paxr- 
<p6pos  and  "EoTrepos  were  one  and  the  same,  but  by 
Phavorinus  the  honour  of  this  discovery  is  ascribed 
to  Parmenides.  The  latter  certainly  looked  upon 
this  body,  which  he  called  both  'Eaos  and'EoTrepos, 
as  altogether  different  in  its  nature  from  the  fixed 
stars,  for  he  placed  it  in  his  highest  region  or  aether  ; 
below  it,  but  also  in  the  aether,  was  the  sun,  and 
below  the  sun,  in  the  fiery  region  (iv  Tip  irvpASei), 
which  he  calls  ovpavbs,  were  the  fixed  stars.  The 
term  irKavijTai  seems,  if  we  can  trust  Plutarch  and 
Stobaeus,  to  have  been  recognised  as  early  as  the 
epoch  of  Anaxhnander,  according  to  whom  the  sun 
stood  highest  in  the  universe,  next  below  was  the 
moon,  and  then  the  fixed  stars  and  the  planets  (inrb 
8£  avTobs  ra  airhavTJ  twv  &ffTpatv  Kai  robs  ir\avi)- 
tos).  Empedocles  supposed  the  fixed  stars  to  be 
imbedded  in  the  crystalline  sphere,  which,  accord- 
ing to  his  system,  enveloped  all  things,  but  the 
planets  to  be  detached  from  it,  thus  implying  the 
necessity  felt  for  some  theory,  which  should  account 
for  their  erratic  course.  Democritus  wrote  a  trea- 
tise Ilepl  t&v  irKavnTwv,  among  which  he  reckoned 
the  Sun,  the  Moon,  and  $a><r<p6pos,  but,  as  yet, 
their  number  had  not  been  determined.  This  is 
expressly  affirmed  by  Seneca  (Quaest.  Nat.  vii. 
3),  "  Democritus  subtilissimus  antiquorum  omnium 
suspicari  ait  se  plures  Stellas  esse  quae  currant  ; 
sed  nee  numerum  illarum  posuit,  nee  nomina,  non- 
dum  comprehensis  quinque  siderum  cursibus.  Eu- 
doxus  ab  ^Egypto  hos  motus  in  Graeciam  transtu- 
lit."  But  although  Eudoxus  may  have  been  the 
first  to  communicate  scientific  details  with  respect 
to  the  orbits  and  movements  of  the  planets,  Philo- 
laus,  a  Pythagorean,  who  flourished  more  than  a 
century  earlier,  was  certainly  acquainted  with  the 
whole  five,  for  he  maintained  that  there  was  a 
central  fire  around  which  the  ten  heavenly  bodies 
(84na  G&puTa  &e?a)  revolved.  Of  these,  the  most 
remote  from  the  centre  was  ovpavbs,  that  is,  the 
sphere  containing  the  fixed  stars,  next  in  order 
were  the  planets,  then  the  sun,  then  the  moon,  then 
the  earth,  and,  helow  the  earth,  the  Anticthon 
(avrlx^oiv,  see  Arist.  de  Coelo,  ii.  13),  thus  com- 
pleting the  number  ten  if  we  reckon  the  planets  as 
five.     In  the  Timaeus  of  Plato,  the  planets  are 
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mentioned  specifically  as  five  in  number  ($jAios  «al 
o-eKtyi)  koI  TreVre  &Wa  lurrpa  iwlicXriv  Ixopto 
7rAaWjTai),  and  in  the  same  passage,  we  for  the 
first  time  meet  with  the  name  Hermes  as  connected 
with  one  of  these  (eu<rip6pov  Se  Kal  rbv  Upbv  'Ep- 
fiov  \ey6fievov).  It  is  not,  however,  until  we  come 
down  to  the  Epinomis,  the  work  of  some  disciple 
of  Plato,  that  the  whole  five  are  enumerated,  each 
with  a  distinguishing  appellation  derived  from  a 
god  :  rbv tov  KpoVou,  rbv tov  Aibs,  TbvTod"Apeos, 
r^iv  rrts  sA<ppo8fT7?s,  rbv  tov  'Epfiov.  In  the  tract, 
Ilepl  Kdfffiov,  found  among  the  writings  of  Aristotle, 
although  probably  not  from  his  pen,  we  are  fur- 
nished with  a  second  set  of  names  —  ^ahuv  for  the 
star  of  Kronus  ;  #ae'0a»/,  for  that  of  Zeus  ;  riupiieis, 
for  that  of  Ares ;  ■pwiripd'pos,  for  that  of  Aphrodite ; 
%Tt\Sav,  for  that  of  Hermes  ;  and  these  seem  to 
have  been  the  ordinary  designations  employed  by 
men  of  science.  It  is  here  stated  also,  that  Tlvp6eis 
was  by  some  termed  the  star  of  Herakles,  and 
that  SrlKSuiv  was  by  some  termed  the  star  of  Apollo. 
Pliny  gives  additional  variations,  for  in  his  list 
they  are  catalogued  as  Sidus  Saturni,  Jovis, 
Martis  s.  Herculis,  Veneris  s.  Junonis  s. 
Isidis  s.  Matris  Deum  (Lucifer,  Vesper),  Mer- 
curi  s.  Apolunis  ;  and  these  may  be  still  farther 
increased  from  Achilles  Tatius,  the  grammarians 
and  the  lexicographers. 

The  Earth  being  generally  regarded  as  the  centre 
of  the  Universe,  the  Moon  was  believed  to  be 
nearest  to  it,  then  the  Sun,  Venus,  and  Mercury  • 
beyond  these  was  Mars,  beyond  Mars  was  Jupiter, 
beyond  Jupiter  was  Saturnus,  the  fixed  stars  being 
the  most  remote  of  all.  But  while  astronomers 
for  the  most  part  agreed  in  placing  the  Sun,  Venus, 
and  Mercury  between  the  Moon  and  Mars,  the 
greatest  diversity  of  opinion  obtained  with  regard 
to  their  relative  position.  According  to  some,  the 
Sun  was  the  nearest  of  the  three  to  the  Earth,  ac- 
cording to  others  the  most  distant,  while  a  third 
set  of  philosophers  assigned  to  it  the  middle  place 
between  Venus  and  Mercury.  In  like  manner, 
some  supposed  that  Mercury  was  nearer  to  the 
Earth  than  Venus,  others  the  reverse,  and  every 
possible  combination  of  the  three  bodies  was  ex- 
hausted. 

Saturnus  was  believed  to  perform  a  complete 
revolution  in  thirty  solar  years,  Jupiter  in  twelve, 
calculations  approaching  very  nearly  to  the  truth. 
The  period  of  Mars  was  fixed  at  two  years,  a  de- 
termination less  accurate  than  the  two  former, 
but  not  very  wide  of  the  truth.  As  to  Venus  and 
Mercury,  not  even  an  approximation  was  made,  for 
they  were  both  believed  to  perform  their  revolution 
in  exactly,  or  very  nearly  the  same  time  as  the  Sun : 
Pliny,  who  affects  great  precision  in  this  matter, 
fixes  348  days  for  Venus,  and  339  days  for  Mercury. 

Saturnus  being  thus  removed  to  a  great  distance 
from  the  source  of  heat  was  naturally  viewed  as 
possessing  a  cold  and  icy  character  (gelidae  ac 
rigentis  naturae  — frigida  Stella  Saturni),  Mars,  on 
the  other  hand,  as  of  a  hot  and  fiery  nature, 
while  Jupiter  which  lay  between  them  enjoyed  a 
temperature  made  up  by  the  combination  of  the 
extremes.  The  astrologers  caught  up  these  notions, 
and  uniting  them  with  the  legends  of  mythology, 
adapted  them  to  their  own  purpose,  uniformly 
representing  the  influence  of  Saturnus  as  malign, 
and  that  of  Jupiter  as  propitious. 

Haec  tamen  ignorat,  quid  sidus  triste  minetur 

Saturni  Juv.  vi.  569. 
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Saturnumque  gravem  nostro  Jove  frangimus  una. 
Pers.  v.  48. 

Te  Jovis  impio 
Tutela  Saturno  refulgens 
Eripuit. 

Hor.  Carm.  ii.  16.  22. 

It  must  be  understood  that  in  the  ahove  remarks, 
we  have  confined  ourselves  entirely  to  the  popular 
notions  which  prevailed  among  the  ancients  with- 
out attempting  to  trace  the  progress  of  scientific 
observation,  a  subject  which  belongs  to  a  formal 
history  of  astronomy,  but  does  not  fall  within  our 
limits.  (Plut.  de  Plaeitis  Phifas.  ii.  14,  15,  16  ; 
Stob.  Eel.  Pkys.  i.  23.  §  1,  25.  §  1 ;  Diogen.  Lae'rt. 
viii.  14,  ix.  23  ;  Arat,  Pkaen.  454  ;  Gemini  Ele- 
inmta  Astron.  c.  1  ;  Achill.  Tat.  hag.  ad  Arat. 
Pltaen.  xvii. ;  Lydus,  De  Mens.  v.  &c.  ;  Cic.  de 
Nat.  Dear.  ii.  20  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  ii.  6.  8  ;  Tac.  Hist. 
v.  4  ;  Macrob.  Samn.  Scip.  4.)  [W.  R.] 

PLA'STICA.     [Statuaria.] 

PLAUSTRUM  orPLOSTRUM,dm.  PLOS- 
TELLUM  (S/t«t|o,  dim.  S/ioJis),  a  cart  or  waggon. 
This  vehicle  had  commonly  two  wheels,  but  some- 
times four,  and  it  was  then  called  the  plaustrum 
majus.  The  invention  of  four-wheeled  waggons  is 
attributed  to  the  Phrygians.    (Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  56.) 

Besides  the  wheels  and  axle  the  plaustrum  con- 
iisted  of  a  strong  pole  (temo),  to  the  hinder  part  of 
which  was  fastened  a  table  of  wooden  planks. 
The  blocks  of  stone,  or  other  things  to  be  carried, 
were  either  laid  upon  this  table  without  any  other 
support,  or  an  additional  security  was  obtained 
by  the  use  either  of  boards  at  the  sides  (vtreprepia, 
Horn.  Od.  vi.  70  ;  Plato,  Theaet.  p.  467,  Heindorf.) 
or  of  a  large  wicker  basket  tied  upon  the  cart 
(ireipws,  Horn.  II.  xxiv.  267,  Od.  xv.  131).  The 
annexed  woodcut,  taken  from  a  bas-relief  at  Rome, 
exhibits  a  cart,  the  body  of  which  is  supplied  by  a 
basket.  Similar  vehicles  are  still  used  in  many 
parts  of  Europe,  being  employed  more  especially 
to  carry  charcoal. 


jsssaws*' 


In  many  cases,  though  not  universally,  the 
wheels  were  fastened  to  the  axle,  which  moved,  as 
in  our  children's  carts,  within  wooden  rings  adapt- 
ed for  its  reception  and  fastened  to  the  body. 
These  rings  were  called  in  Greek  a/io|(JiroSes,  in 
Latin  arbusculae.  The  parts  of  the  axis,  which  re- 
volved within  them,  were  sometimes  cased  with 
iron.  (Vitruv.  x.  20.  §  14.)  The  commonest  kind 
of  cart-wheel  was  that  called  tympanum,  "  the 
drum,"  from  its  resemblance  to  the  musical  instru- 
ment of  the  same  name.  (Varro,  de  Re  Rust.  iii.  5  ; 
Virg.  Oeorg.  ii.  444.)  It  was  nearly  a  foot  in 
thickness,  and  was  made  either  by  sawing  the 
trunk  of  a  tree  across  in  an  horizontal  direction,  or 
by  nailing  together  boards  of  the  requisite  shape 
and   size.     It   is   exemplified   in   the   preceding 
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woodcut,  and  in  the  sculptures  on  the  arch  of 
Septimius  Severus  at  Rome.  Although  these 
wheels  were  excellent  for  keeping  the  roads  in 
repair  and  did  not  cut  up  the  fields,  yet  they 
rendered  it  necessary  to  take  a  long  circuit  in 
turning.  They  advanced  slowly.  (Virg.  Oeorg.  i. 
138.)  They  also  made  a  loud  creaking,  which 
was  heard  to  a  great  distance  (stridenlia  plaustra, 
Virg.  Georg.  iii.  536  ;  gementia,  Aen.  xi.  138). 
Their  rude  construction  made  them  liable  to  be 
overturned  with  their  load  of  stone,  timber,  manure, 
or  skins  of  wine  (Juv.  iii.  241 — 243),  whence  the 
Emperor  Hadrian  prohibited  heavily  loaded  wag- 
gons from  entering  the  city  of  Rome.  (Spartian. 
Hadr.  22.)  The  waggoner  was  sometimes  required 
to  aid  the  team  with  his  shoulder.  Accidents  of 
this  kind  gave  origin  to  the  proverb  "  Plaustrum 
perculi,"  meaning  "  I  have  bad  a  misfortune." 
(Plaut.  Epid.  iv.  2.  22.)  Carts  of  this  description, 
having  solid  wheels  without  spokes,  are  still  used 
in  Greece  (DodweU's  Tour,  vol.  ii.  pp.102,  103) 
and  in  some  parts  of  Asia.  (Sir  R.  K.  Porter'* 
Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  533.)  [J.  Y.J 

PLEBE'II  LUDI.     [Ludi  Plebeii.] 

PLEBES  or  PLEBS.  PLEBEII.  This  word 
contains  the  same  root  as  im-pleo,  com-pleo,  &c, 
and  is  therefore  etymologically  connected  with 
v\rj8os,  a  term  which  was  applied  to  the  plebeians 
by  the  more  correct  Greek  writers  on  Roman  his- 
tory, while  others  wrongly  called  them  Brjpos  or  oi 
SrifiOTiKol. 

The  plebeians  were  the  body  of  commons  or  the 
commonalty  of  Rome,  and  thus  constituted  one  of 
the  two  great  elements  of  which  the  Roman  nation 
consisted,  and  which  has  given  to  the  earlier  periods 
of  Roman  history  its  peculiar  character  and  in- 
terest. Before  the  time  of  Niebuhr  the  most  in- 
consistent notions  were  entertained  by  scholars  with 
regard  to  the  plebeians  and  their  relations  to  the 
patricians  ;  and  it  is  one  of  his  peculiar  merits  to 
have  pointed  out  the  real  position  which  they  oc- 
cupied in  the  history  of  Rome. 

The  ancients  themselves  do  not  agree  respecting 
the  time  when  the  plebeians  began  to  form  a  part 
of  the  Roman  population.  Dionysius  and  Livy 
represent  them  as  having  formed  a  part  of  the  Ro- 
mans as  early  as  the  time  of  Romulus,  and  seem 
to  consider  them  as  the  clients  of  the  patricians,  or 
as  the  low  multitude  of  outcasts  who  flocked  to 
Rome  at  the  time  when  Romulus  opened  the  asy- 
lum. (Dionys.  i.  8  ;  Liv.  i.  8.)  If  there  is  any 
truth  at  all  in  these  accounts  of  the  early  existence 
of  the  plebeians,  we  can  only  conceive  them  to 
have  been  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  districts 
occupied  by  the  new  settlers  (Ramnes  or  Romans), 
who,  after  their  territory  was  conquered,  were  kept 
in  that  state  of  submission  in  which  conquered  na- 
tions were  so  frequently  held  in  early  times. 
There  are  also  some  other  statements  referring  to 
such  an  early  existence  of  the  plebeians  ;  for  the 
clients,  in  the  time  of  Romulus,  are  said  to  have 
been  formed  out  of  the  plebeians.  (Dionys.  ii.  9  ; 
Plut.  Romul.  13  ;  Cic.  de  Re  Publ.  ii.  9  ;  Fest. 
s.  v.  Patrocinia.)  In  the  early  times  of  Rome  the 
position  of  a  client  was  in  many  respects  undoubt- 
edly far  more  favourable  than  that  of  a  plebeian, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  some  of  the  plebeians 
may  for  this  reason  have  entered  into  the  relation 
of  clientela  to  some  patricians,  and  have  given  up 
the  rights  which  they  had  as  free  plebeians  ;  and 
|  occurrences  of  this  kind  may  have  given  rise  to  the 
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story  mentioned  by  the  writers  just  referred  to.  A 
recent  writer,  Dr.  W.  Ihne  (Forschungen  avf  dem 
OebietederRom.Ver/assungsgeschiehie,¥iamki.  1847) 
has  undertaken  with  very  plausible  arguments  to 
prove  that  originally  plebeians  and  clients  were  the 
same  people,  and  that  originally  all  the  plebeians 
were  clients  of  the  patricians,  from  which  dependent 
relation  they  gradually  emancipated  themselves. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  existence  of 
plebeians  at  Rome  in  the  earliest  times,  their  num- 
ber at  all  events  cannot  have  been  very  great.  The 
time  when  they  first  appear  as  a  distinct  class  of 
Roman  citizens  in  contradistinction  to  the  patri- 
cians, is  in  the  reign  of  Tullus  Hostilius.  Alba, 
the  head  of  the  Latin  confederacy,  was  in  his  reign 
taken  by  the  Romans  and  razed  to  the  ground. 
The  most  distinguished  of  its  inhabitants  were 
transplanted  to  Rome  and  received  among  the  patri- 
cians ;  but  the  great  bulk  of  Alban  citizens,  some 
of  whom  were  likewise  transferred  to  Rome,  and 
received  settlements  on  the  Caelian  hill,  were  kept 
in  a  state  of  submission  to  the  populus  Romanus  or 
the  patricians.  This  new  population  in  and  about 
Rome,  combined,  perhaps,  with  the  subdued  original 
inhabitants  of  the  place,  which  in  number  is  said  to 
have  been  equal  to  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  city 
or  the  patricians,  were  the  plebeians.  They  were 
Latins,  and  consequently  of  the  same  blood  as  the 
Ramnes,  the  noblest  of  the  three  patrician  tribes. 
(Liv.  i.  30  ;  Dionys.  iii.  29,  31  ;  Val.  Max.  iii.  4. 
§  1.)  After  the  conquest  of  Alba,  Rome,  in  the 
reign  of  Ancus  Marcius,  acquired  possession  of  a 
considerable  extent  of  country  containing  a  number 
of  dependent  Latin  towns,  as  Medullia,  Fidenae, 
Politorium,  Tellenae,  and  Ficana.  Numbers  of 
the  inhabitants  of  these  towns  were  again  trans- 
planted to  Rome,  and  incorporated  with  the  ple- 
beians already  settled  there,  and  the  Aventine  was 
assigned  to  them  as  their  habitation.  (Liv.  i.  33  ; 
Dionys.  iii.  31,  37.)  Many,  however,  remained  in 
their  original  homes,  and  their  lands  were  given 
back  to  them  by  the  Romans,  so  that  they  re- 
mained free  land-owners  as  much  as  the  conquerors 
themselves,  and  thus  were  distinct  from  the  clients. 

The  order  of  plebeians  or  the  commonalty,  which 
had  thus  gradually  been  formed  by  the  side  of  the 
patricians,  and  which  far  exceeded  the  populus  in 
number,  lived  partly  in  Rome  itself  in  the  districts 
above  mentioned,  and  partly  on  their  former  estates 
in  the  country  subject  to  Rome,  in  towns,  villages, 
or  scattered  farms.  The  plebeians  were  citizens, 
but  not  optimo  jure  ;  they  were  perfectly  distinct 
from  the  patricians,  and  were  neither  contained  in 
the  three  tribes,  nor  in  the  curiae  nor  in  the  patri- 
cian gentes.  They  were  consequently  excluded 
from  the  comitia,  the  senate,  and  all  civil  and 
priestly  offices  of  the  state.  Dionysius  is  greatly 
mistaken  in  stating  that  all  the  new  citizens  were 
distributed  among  the  patrician  curies,  and  under 
this  error  he  labours  throughout  his  history,  for  he 
conceives  the  patricians  and  plebeians  as  having 
been  united  in  the  comitia  curiata  (iv.  12,  ix.  41). 
That  the  plebeians  were  not  contained  in  the  curies, 
is  evident  from  the  following  facts :  —  Dionysius 
himself  (iv.  76,  78)  calls  the  curies  a  patrician  as- 
sembly ;  Livy  (v.  46)  speaks  of  a  lex  curiata,  which 
was  made  without  any  co-operation  on  the  part  of 
the  plebeians  ;  and  those,  who  confirm  the  election 
of  kings  or  magistrates  and  confer  the  imperium, 
are  in  some  passages  called  patricians,  and  in  others 
curiae  (Dionys.  ii.  60,  vi.  90,  x.  4  ;  Liv.  vi.  42  ; 
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compare  Niebnhr,  Hist,  of  Rome,  ii.  p.  120  ;  Becker, 
HandbuckderRom.Alterth.u.  1.  p.  133,  &c),  which 
shows  that  both  were  synonymous.  That  the  ple- 
beians did  not  belong  to  the  patrician  gentes,  is 
expressly  stated  by  Livy  (x.  8).  The  only  point 
of  contact  between  the  two  estates  was  the  army, 
for  after  the  conquest  of  Alba,  Tullus  Hostilius 
doubled  the  number  of  legions  of  th«  Roman  army. 
(Liv.  i.  30.)  Livy  also  states  that  Tullus  Hostilius 
formed  ten  new  turmae  of  equites,  but  whether 
these  new  turmae  consisted  of  Albans,  as  Livy 
says,  or  whether  they  were  taken  from  the  three 
old  tribes,  as  Gottling  (Gesch.  d.  Rom.  Staatsv. 
p.  225)  thinks,  is  only  matter  of  speculation.  The 
plebeians  were  thus  obliged  to  fight  and  shed  their 
blood  in  the  defence  and  support  of  their  new  fel- 
low-citizens without  being  allowed  to  share  any  of 
their  rights  or  privileges,  and  without  even  the 
right  of  intermarriage  (conniibiitm).  In  all  judi- 
cial matters  they  were  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
patricians,  and  had  no  right  of  appeal  against  any 
unjust  sentence,  though  they  were  not,  like  the 
clients,  bound  to  have  a  patronus.  They  continued 
to  have  their  own  sacra  which  they  had  had  before 
the  conquest,  but  they  were  regulated  by  the  pa- 
trician pontiffs.  (Fest.  s.  v.  Municipalia,  sacra.) 
Lastly,  they  were  free  land-owners,  and  had  their 
own  gentes.  That  a  plebeian,  when  married  to  a 
plebeian  woman,  had  the  patria  potestas  over  his 
children,  and  that  if  he  belonged  to  a  plebeian 
gens,  he  shared  in  the  jura  and  sacra  gentilicia  of 
that  gens,  are  points  which  appear  to  be  self-evi- 
dent. 

The  population  of  the  Roman  state  thus  con- 
sisted of  two  opposite  elements  ;  a  ruling  class  or 
an  aristocracy,  and  the  commonalty,  which,  though 
of  the  same  stock  as  the  noblest  among  the  rulers, 
and  exceeding  them  in  numbers,  yet  enjoyed  none 
of  the  rights  which  might  enable  them  to  take  a 
part  in  the  management  of  public  affairs,  religious 
or  civil.  Their  citizenship  resembled  the  relation 
of  aliens  to  a  state,  in  which  they  are  merely  tole- 
rated on  condition  of  performing  certain  services, 
and  they  are,  in  fact,  sometimes  called  peregrini. 
While  the  order  of  the  patricians  was  perfectly 
organized  by  its  division  into  curiae,  decuriae, 
and  gentes,  the  commonalty  had  no  such  organiza- 
tion, except  its  division  into  gentes  ;  its  relations 
to  the  patricians  also  were  in  no  way  denned, 
and  it  consequently  had  no  means  of  protecting 
itself  against  any  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the 
rulers.  That  such  a  state  of  things  could  not  last, 
is  a  truth  which  must  have  been  felt  by  every  one 
who  was  not  blinded  by  his  own  selfishness  and 
love  of  dominion.  Tarquinius  Priscus  was  the  first 
who  conceived  the  idea  of  placing  the  plebeians  on 
a  footing  of  equality  with  the  old  burghers,  by  di- 
viding them  into  three  tribes,  which  he  intended 
to  call  after  his  own  name  and  those  of  his  friendB. 
(Verrius  Flaccus,  ap.  Fest.  s.  v.  Navia  ;  Liv.  i.  36, 
&c. ;  Dionys.  iii.  71  ;  Cic.  de  RePubl.  ii.  20.)  But 
this  noble  plan  was  frustrated  by  the  opposition  of 
the  augur  Attus  Navius,  who  probably  acted  the 
part  of  a  representative  of  the  patricians.  All  that 
Tarquinius  could  do  was  to  effect  the  admission  of 
the  noblest  plebeian  families  into  the  three  old 
tribes,  who,  however,  were  distinguished  from  the 
old  patrician  families  by  the  names  of  Ramnes, 
Tities,  and  Luceres  secundi,  and  their  gentes  are 
sometimes  distinguished  by  the  epithet  minorea, 
as  they  entered  into  the  same  relation  in  which  the 
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Luceres  had  been  to  the  first  two  tribes,  before  the 
time  of  Tarquinius.  (Fest.  s.  v.  Sex  Vesiae  Sacer- 
dotes;  Cic.  de  Be  Buhl,  ii.  20;  Liv.  i.  35,  47.) 
This  measure,  although  an  advantage  to  the  most 
distinguished  plebeian  families,  did  not  benefit  the 
plebeians  as  an  order,  for  the  new  patricians 
must  have  become  alienated  from  the  commonalty, 
while  the  patricians  as  a  body  were  considerably 
strengthened  by  the  accession  of  the  new  families. 

It  was  reserved  to  his  successor,  Servius  Tullius, 
to  give  to  the  commonalty  a  regular  internal  organi- 
zation and  to  determine  their  relations  to  the  pa- 
tricians. The  intention  of  this  king  was  not  to 
upset  the  old  constitution,  but  only  to  enlarge  it  so 
as  to  render  it  capable  of  receiving  within  itself 
the  new  elements  of  the  state.  He  first  divided 
the  city  into  four,  and  then  the  subject  country 
around,  which  was  inhabited  by  plebeians,  into 
twenty-six  regions  or  local  tribes  (Liv.  i.  43  ; 
Dionys.  iv.  14,  &c),  and  in  these  regions  he 
assigned  lots  of  land  to  those  plebeians  who  were 
yet  without  landed  property.  Niebuhr  (ii.  p.  1 62) 
thinks  that  these  allotments  consisted  of  seven 
jugera  each,  an  opinion  which  is  controverted  by 
Gottling  (p.  239,  &c).  As  regards  the  four  city- 
tribes,  it  should  be  observed  that  the  Aventine 
and  the  Capitol  were  not  contained  in  them  :  the 
former  forming  a  part  of  the  country  tribes,  and 
the  latter  being,  as  it  were,  the  city  of  the  gods. 
(Varro,  de  Ling.  Lot.  v.  56,  ed.  Miiller.)  The 
twenty-six  country  tribes  are  not  mentioned  by 
Livy  in  his  account  of  the  Servian  constitution,  and 
where  he  first  speaks  of  the  whole  number  of  tribes 
(ii.  21  ;  compare  Dionys.  vii.  64),  he  only  men- 
tions twenty-one  instead  of  thirty.  Niebuhr  (i. 
p.  418)  is  undoubtedly  right  in  reconciling  this 
number  with  the  thirty  tribes  of  Servius  by  the 
supposition,  that  in  the  war  with  Porsenna  Rome 
lost  one  third  of  her  territory,  i.  e.  ten  tribes,  so 
that  there  were  only  twenty  left.  As,  there- 
fore, after  the  immigration  of  the  Claudii  and  their 
clients,  a  new  tribe  was  formed  (Liv.  ii.  16), 
Livy  is  right  in  mentioning  only  twenty-one  tribes. 
These  thirty  Servian  tribes  did  not,  at  least  origi- 
nally, contain  any  patricians,  and  even  after  the 
Claudii  had  come  to  Rome,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
suppose  that  the  gens  Claudia,  which  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  patrician,  was  contained  in  the  new 
tribe,  but  the  new  tribe  probably  consisted  of  their 
clients  to  whom  lands  were  assigned  beyond  the 
Anio.  (Liv.  1.  c. ;  compare  Tbibus.)  Some  of  the 
clients  of  the  patricians,  however,  were  probably 
contained  in  the  Servian  tribes.  (Dionys.  iv.  22, 
&c.)  Each  tribe  had  its  praefect  called  tribunus. 
(Dionys.  iv.  14  ;  Appian,  B.  C.  iii.  23 ;  Tribunus.) 
The  tribes  had  also  their  own  sacra,  festivals,  and 
meetings  (comitia  tributa),  which  were  convoked 
by  their  tribunes. 

This  division  into  tribes  with  tribunes  at  their 
heads  was  no  more  than  an  internal  organization 
of  the  plebeians,  analogous  to  the  division  of  the 
patricians  into  thirty  curiae,  without  conferring 
upon  them  the  right  to  interfere  in  any  way  in  the 
management  of  public  affairs,  or  in  the  elections, 
which  were  left  entirely  to  the  senate  and  the 
curiae.  These  rights,  however,  they  obtained  by 
another  regulation  of  Servius  Tullius,  which  Was 
made  wholly  independent  of  the  thirty  tribes.  For 
this  purpose  he  instituted  a  census,  and  divided 
the  whole  body  of  Roman  citizens,  plebeians  as 
well  as  patricians,  into  five  classes,  according  to 
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the  amount  of  their  property.  Taxation  and  the 
military  duties  were  arranged  according  to  these 
classes  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  heavier  burdens 
fell  upon  the  wealthier  classes.  The  whole  body 
of  citizens  thus  divided  was  formed  into  a  great 
national  assembly  called  comitiatus  maximus  or 
comitia  centuriata.  [Comitia,  p.  333,  &c]  In 
this  assembly  the  plebeians  now  met  the  patricians 
apparently  on  a  footing  of  equality,  but  the  votes 
were  distributed  in  such  a  way  that  it  was  always 
in  the  power  of  the  wealthiest  classes,  to  which  the 
patricians  naturally  belonged,  to  decide  a  question 
before  it  was  put  to  the  vote  of  the  poorer  classes. 
A  great  number  of  such  noble  plebeian  families,  as 
after  the  subjugation  of  the  Latin  towns  had  not 
been  admitted  into  the  curies  by  Tarquinius  Pris- 
cus,  were  now  constituted  by  Servius  into  a  number 
of  equites,  with  twelve  suffragia  in  the  comitia 
centuriata.  [Equites,  p.  471.]  Lastly,  Servius 
Tullius  is  said  to  have  regulated  the  commer- 
cimn  between  the  two  orders  by  about  fifty  laws. 
(Dionys.  iv.  13  ;  Ndfxovs  robs  p\v  ffvyaWcucri- 
kqvs  Kal  robs  Trepl  twv  aSiK-qfj-droiy  ;  compare  v.  2, 
vi.  22  ;  Gottling,  p.  240  ;  Becker,  l.c.  p.  156.) 

In  this  constitution  the  plebeians,  as  such,  did 
not  obtain  admission  to  the  senate,  nor  to  the  highest 
magistracy,  nor  to  any  of  the  priestly  offices.  To 
all  these  offices  the  patricians  alone  thought  them- 
selves entitled  by  divine  right.  The  plebeians 
also  continued  to  be  excluded  from  occupying  any 
portion  of  the  public  land,  which  as  yet  was  only 
possessed  by  the  patricians,  and  were  only  allowed 
to  keep  their  cattle  upon  the  common  pasture,  for 
which  they  had  to  pay  to  the  state  a  certain  sum. 
It  is  true  that  by  the  acquisition  of  wealth  ple- 
beians might  become  members  of  the  first  property 
class,  and  that  thus  their  votes  in  the  comitia 
might  become  of  the  same  weight  as  those  of  the 
wealthy  patricians,  but  the  possibility  of  acquiring 
such  wealth  was  diminished  by  their  being  ex- 
cluded from  the  use  of  the  ager  publicus.  Niebuhr 
(i.  p.  430,  &c.)  infers  from  the  nature  of  the  Ser- 
vian constitution  that  it  must  have  granted  to  the 
plebeians  greater  advantages  than  those  mentioned 
by  our  historians :  he  conceives  that  it  gave  to 
them  the  right  of  appeal  to  their  own  assembly,  and 
to  pass  sentence  upon  such  as  grossly  infringed  their 
liberties,  in  short  that  the  Servian  constitution 
placed  them  on  the  same  footing  in  regard  to  the 
patricians,  as  was  afterwards  permanently  effected 
by  the  laws  of  C.  Licinius  and  L.  Sextius.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  snch  might  and  should  have  been 
the  case,  but  the  arguments  which  he  brings  for- 
ward in  support  of  his  hypothesis  do  not  appear  to 
be  convincing,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Gottling 
(p.  265,  &c).  All  that  we  know  for  certain  is, 
that  Servius  gave  to  the  body  of  the  plebeians  an 
internal  organization  by  the  establishment  of  the 
thirty  plebeian  tribes,  and  that  in  the  comitia  cen- 
turiata he  placed  them,  at  least  apparently,  on  a 
footing  of  equality  with  the  populus.  Whether  he 
intended  to  do  more,  or  would  have  done  more  if 
it  had  been  in  his  power,  is  a  different  question. 
But  facts,  like  those  stated  above,  were  sufficient 
at  a  later  period,  when  the  benefits  actually  con- 
ferred upon  the  plebeians  were  taken  away  from 
them,  to  make  the  grateful  commonalty  look  upon 
that  king  as  its  great  patron,  and  even  regard  him 
as  having  granted  all  those  rights  which  subse- 
quently they  acquired  after  many  years  of  hard 
struggle.     Thus  what  he  actually  had  done,  was 
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exaggerated  to  what  lie  possibly  might  have  done, 
or  would  have  wished  to  do.  In  this  light  we 
have  to  regard  the  story  that  he  intended  to  lay 
down  his  royal  dignity  and  to  establish  the  govern- 
ment of  two  consuls,  one  of  whom  was  to  have 
been  a  plebeian. 

During  the  reign  of  the  last  king  the  plebeians 
not  only  lost  all  they  had  gained  by  the  legislation 
of  his  predecessor  (Dionys.  iv.  43,  44)  ;  but  the 
tyrant  also  compelled  them  to  work  like  slaves  in 
His  great  architectural  works,  such  as  the  cloacae 
and  the  circus. 

On  the  establishment  of  the  republic,  the  comitia 
centuriata,  and  perhaps  the  whole  constitution, 
such  as  it  had  been  before  the  reign  of  the  last  Tar- 
quinius,  were  restored,  so  that  the  patricians  alone 
continued  to  be  eligible  to  all  the  public  offices. 
(Liv.  iv.  6,  vi.  40,  &c,  x.  8.)  That  the  comitia 
centuriata  were  restored  immediately  after  the 
banishment  of  the  Tarquins,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  words  of  Livy  (i.  60),  who  says,  that  the  first 
consuls  were  elected  ex  commmtariis  Servii  TuUii, 
for  these  words  probably  refer  to  the  comitia 
centuriata,  in  which,  according  to  the  regulations 
of  king  Servius,  the  elections  were  to  be  held. 
There  was  still  no  connubium  between  the  two 
orders,  and  the  populus  was  still  in  every  respect 
distinct  from  the  plebs.  Considering  the  fact  that 
the  patricians  reserved  for  themselves  all  the 
powers  which  had  formerly  been  concentrated  in 
the  king,  and  that  these  powers  were  now  given  to 
a  number  of  patrician  officers,  we  must  admit  that 
the  plebeians  at  the  commencement  of  the  republic 
were  worse  off  than  if  the  kingly  rule  had  con- 
tinued under  the  institutions  introduced  by  Ser- 
vius. They,  however,  soon  gained  some  advantages. 
The  vacancies  which  had  occurred  in  the  senate 
during  the  reign  of  the  last  king  were  filled  up 
with  the  most  distinguished  among  the  plebeian 
equites  (  patres  conscripti,  Liv.  ii.  1  j  Dionys.  v.  13  ; 
Fest. s.  v.  Qui  patres  ;  Plut.  Public.  11  ;  Senatus), 
and  Valerius  Publicola  carried  a  number  of  laws  by 
which  the  relations  between  patricians  and  ple- 
beians were  more  accurately  defined  than  they  had 
hitherto  been,  and  which  also  afforded  some  pro- 
tection to  the  plebeians.  [Leges  Valerias.]  Both 
orders  acted  m  common  only  in  the  army  and  the 
comitia  centuriata,  in  which,  however,  the  patri- 
cians exercised  an  overwhelming  influence  through 
the  number  of  their  clients  who  voted  in  them  ; 
and  in  addition  to  this  all  decrees  of  the  centuries 
still  required  the  sanction  of  the  curiae.  Notwith- 
standing these  disadvantages,  the  plebeians  occu- 
pied a  position  which  might  soon  have  enabled 
them  to  rise  to  a  perfect  equality  with  the  patri- 
cians, had  not  a  great  calamity  thrown  them  back, 
and  put  an  end  to  their  political  progress.  This 
was  the  unfortunate  war  with  Porsenna,  in  which 
a  great  number  (a  third)  of  the  plebeians  lost  their 
estates,  became  impoverished,  and  perhaps  for  a 
time  subject  to  the  Etruscans. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  patricians,  not  satisfied 
with  the  exercise  of  all  the  authority  in  the  state, 
appear  not  seldom  to  have  encroached  upon  the 
rights  granted  to  the  plebeians  by  the  Valerian 
laws.  (Liv.  ii.  27.)  Such  proceedings,  and  the 
merciless  harshness  and  oppression  on  the  part  of 
the  rulers,  could  not  fail  to  rouse  the  indignation 
and  call  forth  the  resistance  of  the  plebeians,  who 
gradually  became  convinced  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  retain  what  they  possessed  without  acquir- 
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ing  more.  The  struggle  which  thus  originated  be- 
tween the  two  parties,  is,  as  far  as  the  commonalty 
is  concerned,  one  of  the  noblest  that  has  ever  been 
carried  on  between  oppressors  and  oppressed.  On 
the  one  hand  we  see  a  haughty  and  faithless  oli- 
garchy applying  all  means  that  the  love  of  dominion 
and  selfishness  can  devise  ;  on  the  other  hand,  a 
commonalty  forbearing  to  the  last  in  its  opposition 
and  resistance,  ever  keeping  within  the  bounds  of 
the  existing  laws,  and  striving  after  power,  not  for 
the  mere  gratification  of  ambition,  but  in  order  to 
obtain  the  means  of  protecting  itself  against  fraud 
and  tyranny.  The  details  of  this  struggle  belong 
to  a  history  of  Rome  and  cannot  be  given  here  ;  we 
can  only  point  out  in  what  manner  the  plebeians 
gradually  gained  access  to  all  the  civil  and  religi- 
ous offices,  until  at  last  the  two  hostile  elements 
became  united  into  one  great  body  of  Roman  citi- 
zens with  equal  rights,  and  a  state  of  things  arose 
totally  different  from  what  had  existed  before. 

After  the  first  secession,  in  b.  c.  494,  the  ple- 
beians gained  several  great  advantages.  First,  a 
law  was  passed  to  prevent  the  patricians  from 
taking  usurious  interest  of  money  which  they  fre- 
quently lent  to  impoverished  plebeians  (Dionys. 
vi.  83)  ;  secondly,  tribunes  were  appointed  for  the 
protection  of  the  plebeians  [Tribuni]  ;  and  lastly, 
plebeian  aediles  were  appointed.  [Aedii.es.] 
Shortly  after,  they  gained  the  right  to  summon 
before  their  own  comitia  tributa  any  one  who  had 
violated  the  rights  of  their  order  (Fest.  s.  v.  Sacer 
mons;  Gottling,  p.  300,  &c),  and  to  make  decrees 
(plebiscite.),  which,  however,  did  not  become 
binding  upon  the  whole  nation  until  the  year  b.  c. 
449.  [Plebiscitum.]  A  few  years  after  this 
(44S,  B.  a),  the  tribune  Canuleius  established,  by 
his  rogations,  the  connubium  between  patricians 
and  plebeians.  (Liv.  iv.  44,  v.  11,  12  ;  Dionys.  x. 
60,  xi.  28  ;  Cic.  <fe  Re  Publ.  ii.  37.)  He  also 
attempted  to  divide  the  consulship  between  the 
two  orders,  but  the  patricians  frustrated  the  realisa- 
tion of  this  plan  by  the  appointment  of  six  mili- 
tary tribunes,  who  were  to  be  elected  from  both 
orders.  [Tribuni.]  But  that  the  plebeians 
might  have  no  share  in  the  censorial  power, 
with  which  the  consuls  had  been  invested,  the 
military  tribunes  did  not  obtain  that  power,  and 
a  new  curule  dignity,  the  censorship,  was  esta- 
blished, with  which  patricians  alone  were  to  be  in- 
vested. [Censor.]  Shortly  after  the  taking  of 
Rome  by  the  Gauls,  we  find  the  plebeians  again  in 
a  state  little  better  than  that  in  which  they  had 
been  before  their  first  secession  to  the  mons  sacer. 
In  b.  c.  421,  however,  they  were  admitted  to  the 
quaestorship,  which  opened  to  them  the  way  intc 
the  senate,  where  henceforth  their  number  con- 
tinued to  increase.  [Quaestor  ;  Senatus.]  In 
B.  c.  367,  the  tribunes  L.  Licinius  Stolo  and  L. 
Sextius  placed  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  com- 
monalty, and  resumed  the  contest  against  the 
patricians.  After  a  fierce  struggle,  which  lasted 
for  several  years,  they  at  length  carried  a  rogation, 
according  to  which  decemvirs  were  to  be  appointed 
for  keeping  the  Sibylline  books  instead  of  duum- 
virs, of  whom  half  were  to  be  plebeians.  (Liv.  vi. 
37, 42.)  The  next  great  step  was  the  restoration  of 
the  consulship,  on  condition  that  one  consul  should 
always  be  a  plebeian.  A  third  rogation  of  Licinius, 
which  was  only  intended  to  afford  momentary  re- 
lief to  the  poor  plebeians,  regulated  the  rate  of  in- 
terest.    From  this  time  forward  the  plebeians  also 
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appear  in  the  possession  of  the  right  to  occupy  parts 
of  the  ager  publicus.  (Livy,  vii.  16  ;  Niebuhr,  iii. 
p.  1,  &c.)  In  E.  c.  366,  L.  Sextius  Lateranus  was 
the  first  plebeian  consul.  The  patricians,  however, 
who  always  contrived  to  yield  no  more  than  what 
it  was  absolutely  impossible  for  them  to  retain, 
stripped  the  consulship  of  a  considerable  part  of  its 
power  and  transferred  it  to  two  new  curule  offices, 
viz.,  that  of  praetor  and  of  curule  aedile.  L Aediles  ; 
Praetor.]  But  after  such  great  advantages  had 
been  once  gained  by  the  plebeians,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  stop  them  in  their  progress  towards  a  perfect 
equality  of  political  rights  with  the  patricians.  In 
B.  c.  356  C.  Marcius  Rutilus  was  the  first  plebeian 
dictator ;  in  B.C.  351,  the  censorship  was  thrown 
open  to  the  plebeians,  and  in  B.  c.  336  the  praetor- 
ship.  The  Ogulnian  law,  in  B.  c.  300,  also  opened 
to  them  the  offices  of  pontifex  and  augur.  These 
advantages  were,  as  might  be  supposed,  not  gained 
without  the  fiercest  opposition  of  the  patricians 
and  even  after  they  were  gained  and  sanctioned  by 
law,  the  patricians  exerted  every  means  to  obstruct 
the  operation  of  the  law.  Such  fraudulent  attempts 
led,  in  B.  c.  286,  to  the  last  secession  of  the  ple- 
beians, after  which,  however,  the  dictator  Q.  Hor- 
tensius  successfully  and  permanently  reconciled  the 
two  orders,  secured  to  the  plebeians  all  the  rights 
they  had  acquired  until  then,  and  procured  for  their 
plebiscita  the  full  power  of  leges  binding  upon  the 
whole  nation. 

In  a  political  point  of  view  the  distinction  be- 
tween patricians  and  plebeians  now  ceased,  and 
Rome,  internally  strengthened  and  united,  entered 
upon  the  happiest  period  of  her  history.  How 
completely  the  old  distinction  was  now  forgotten, 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  henceforth  both  con- 
suls were  frequently  plebeians.  The  government 
of  Rome  had  thus  gradually  changed  from  an  op- 
pressive oligarchy  into  a  moderate  democracy,  in 
which  each  party  had  its  proper  influence  and  the 
power  of  checking  the  other,  if  it  should  venture  to 
assume  more  than  it  could  legally  claim.  It  was 
this  constitution,  the  work  of  many  generations, 
that  excited  the  admiration  of  the  great  statesman 
Polybius. 

We  stated  above  that  the  plebeians  during  their 
struggle  with  the  patricians  did  not  seek  power  for 
the  mere  gratification  of  their  ambition,  but  as  a 
necessary  means  to  protect  themselves  from  op- 
pression. The  abuse  which  they,  or  rather  their 
tribunes,  made  of  their  power,  belongs  to  a  much 
later  time,  and  no  traces  of  it  appear  until  more 
than  half  a  century  after  the  Hortensian  law  ;  and 
even  then,  this  power  was  only  abused  by  indivi- 
duals, and  not  on  behalf  of  the  real  plebeians,  but 
of  a  degenerating  democratical  party,  which  is  un- 
fortunately designated  by  later  writers  by  the  name 
of  plebeians,  and  thus  has  become  identified  with 
them.  Those  who  know  the  immense  influence 
which  religion  and  its  public  ministers  had  upon 
the  whole  management  of  the  state,  will  not 
wonder  that  the  plebeians  in  their  contest  with 
the  aristocracy  exerted  themselves  as  much  to  gain 
access  to  the  priestly  offices  as  to  those  of  a  purely 
political  character  ;  as  the  latter  in  reality  would 
have  been  of  little  avail  without  the  former.  The 
office  of  curio  maximus,  which  the  plebeians  sought 
and  obtained  nearly  a  century  after  the  Ogulnian 
law  (Liv.  xxvii.  6,  8),  seems  indeed  to  afford 
ground  for  supposing  that  in  this  instance  the  ple- 
beians sought  a  distinction  merely  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  extending  their  privileges  ;  but  Ambrosch 
(Studien  «.  Andeutwigen,  p.  95)  has  rendered  it 
more  than  probable  that  the  office  of  curio  maxi- 
mus was  at  that  time  of  greater  political  import- 
ance than  is  generally  believed.  It  is  also  well 
known  that  such  priestly  offices  as  had  little  or  no 
connection  with  the  management  of  public  affairs, 
such  as  that  of  the  rex  sacrorum,  the  flamines, 
salii,  and  others,  were  never  coveted  by  the  ple- 
beians, and  continued  to  be  held  by  the  patricians 
down  to  the  latest  times.  (Dionys.  v.  I ;  Cic.  pro 
Dom.  14  ;  Fest.  s.  v.  Major,  fam.) 

After  the  passing  of  the  Hortensian  law,  the 
political  distinction  between  patricians  and  ple- 
beians ceased,  and  with  a  few  unimportant  ex- 
ceptions, both  orders  were  placed  on  a  footing  of 
perfect  equality.  Henceforth  the  name  populus  is 
sometimes  applied  to  the  plebeians  alone,  and 
sometimes  to  the  whole  body  of  Roman  citizens, 
as  assembled  in  the  comitia  centuriata  or  tributa. 
(Liv.  xxvii.  5  ;  Cic.  ad  Att.  iv.  2  ;  Gell.  x.  20.) 
The  term  plebs  or  plebecula,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  applied  in  a  loose  manner  of  speaking  to  the 
multitude  or  populace  in  opposition  to  the  nobiles 
or  the  senatorial  party.  (Sallust,  Jug.  63  ;  Cic. 
ad  Att.  i.  16  ;  Hor.  Episl.  ii.  1.  158  ;  Hirt.  Bell. 
Alex.  5,  &c.) 

A  person  who  was  born  a  plebeian,  could  only 
be  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  patrician  by  a  lex  curiata, 
as  was  sometimes  done  during  the  kingly  period, 
and  in  the  early  times  of  the  republic.  Caesar  was 
the  first  who  ventured  in  his  own  name  to  raise 
plebeians  to  the  rank  of  patricians,  and  his  example 
was  followed  by  the  emperors.    [Patricil] 

It  frequently  occurs  in  the  history  of  Rome  that 
one  and  the  same  gens  contain  plebeian  as  well 
as  patrician  families.  In  the  gens  Cornelia,  for 
instance,  we  find  the  plebeian  families  of  the  Balbi, 
Mammulae,  Merulae,  &c,  along  with  the  patrician 
Scipiones,  Sullae,  Lentuli,  &c.  The  occurrence  of 
this  phenomenon  may  be  accounted  for  in  different 
ways.  It  may  have  been,  that  one  branch  of  a 
plebeian  family  was  made  patrician,  while  the 
others  remained  plebeians.  (Cic.  Brut.  16,  de  Leg. 
ii.  3  ;  Sueton,  Ner.  1.)  It  may  also  have  hap- 
pened that  two  families  had  the  same  nomen  gen- 
tilicium  without  being  actual  members  of  the  same 
gens.  (Cic.  Brut.  16  ;  Tacit.  Annai.  iii.  48.)  Again, 
a  patrician  family  might  go  over  to  the  plebeians, 
and  as  such  a  family  continued  to  bear  the  name 
of  its  patrician  gens,  this  gens  apparently  contained 
a  plebeian  family.  (Liv.  iv.  16  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xviii. 
4.)  At  the  time  when  no  connubium  existed  be- 
tween the  two  orders,  a  marriage  between  a  patri- 
cian and  a  plebeian  had  the  consequence,  that  the 
same  nomen  gentilicium  belonged  to  persons  of  the 
two  orders.  (Niebuhr,  ii.  p.  337,  n.  756  ;  Suet. 
Aug.  2.)  When  a  peregrinus  obtained  the  civitas 
through  the  influence  of  a  patrician,  or  when  a 
slave  was  emancipated  by  his  patrician  master, 
they  generally  adopted  the  nomen  gentilicium  of 
their  benefactor  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  xiii.  36,  36,  c.  Verr. 
iv.  17  ;  Appian,  Civil.  100),  and  thus  appear  to 
belong  to  the  same  gens  with  him.  (Comp.  Becker, 
I.  c.  p.  133,  &c.  ;  Ihne,  I.  c.)  [L.  S.] 

PLEBISCI'TUM,  a  name  properly  applied  to 
a  law  passed  at  the  Comitia  Tributa  on  the  roga- 
tion of  a  Tribune.  According  to  Laelius  Felix 
(Gellius,  xv.  27,  and  the  note  in  the  edition  of 
Gronovius),  he  who  had  authority  to  convene  not 
the  universus  populus,  but  only  a  part,  could  hold 
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a  Concilium,  but  not  Comitia  ;  and  as  the  Tribunes 
could  not  summon  the  Patricii  nor  refer  any  matter 
to  them,  what  was  voted  upon  the  proposal  of  the 
tribunes  was  not  a  Lex,  but  a  Scitum.  But  in 
course  of  time  Plebiscita  obtained  the  force  of 
Leges,  properly  so  called,  and  accordingly  they  are 
sometimes  included  in  the  term  Leges.     [Lex.] 

The  progress  of  change  as  to  this  matter  appears 
from  the  following  passages.  A  Lex  Valeria, 
passed  in  the  Comitia  Centuriata  b.  o.  449  (Liv. 
iii.  55,  67)  enacted  that  the  Populus  should  be 
bound  (teneretur)  by  that  which  the  Plebs  voted 
tributim ;  and  the  same  thing  is  expressed  in  other 
words  thus :  "  Scita  plebis  injuncta  patribus." 
A  Lex  Publilia,  339  B.  c.  (Liv.  viii.  12),  was 
passed  to  the  effect  that  Plebiscita  should  bind  all 
the  Quirites  ;  and  a  Lex  Hortensia  b.  c.  286,  to 
the  effect  that  Plebiscita  should  bind  all  the 
populus  (universus  populus)  as  Gaius  (i.  3)  ex- 
presses it ;  or,  "  ut  eo  jure,  quod  plebes  statuisset, 
omnes  Quirites  tenerentur,"  according  to  Laelius 
Felix,  as  quoted  by  Gellius  ;  and  this  latter  is  also 
the  expression  of  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  xv.  10).  The 
Lex  Hortensia  is  referred  to  as  the  Lex  which 
put  Plebiscita  as  to  their  binding  force  exactly  on 
the  same  footing  as  Leges.  The  effect  of  these 
Leges  is  discussed  in  Lex  under  the  several  heads 
of  Valerias,  Publiliae,  Hortensia. 

The  principal  Plebiscita  are  mentioned  under 
Lex.  [G.  L.] 

PLECTRUM.     [Lyra.] 

PLEMO'CHOAE  (irhritioxoai.)  [Eleu- 
sinia,  p.  454,  a.] 

PLETHRON  (irKiBpov)  was  originally  a  mea- 
sure of  surface,  which  is  the  only  sense  of  the  word 
Tr4\e6pov  in  Homer.  (II.  xxi.  407,  Od.  xi.  577.) 
It  seems  to  have  been  the  fundamental  land  mea- 
sure in  the  Greek  system,  being  the  square  of  100 
feet,  that  is,  10,000  square  feet.  The  later  Greek 
writers  use  it  as  the  translation  of  the  Roman  juge- 
rum,  probably  because  the  latter  was  the  standard 
land  measure  in  the  Roman  system  ;  but,  in  size, 
the  pkthron  answered  more  nearly  to  the  Roman 
actus,  or  half-jugerum,  which  was  the  older  unit 
of  land  measures.  The  plet/iron  would  answer  ex- 
actly to  the  actus,  but  for  the  difference  caused  by 
the  former  being  decimal  (100x100),  and  the 
other  partly  duodecimal  (120  x  120).  The  pkthron 
contained  4  arurae  of  2600  square  feet  each. 

2.  As  frequently  happened  with  the  ancient 
land  measures,  the  side  of  the  pkthron  was  taken 
as  a  measure  of  length,  with  the  same  name.  This 
pkthron  was  equal  to  100  feet  (or  about  101 
English  feet)  =  66$  vhx^s  =  10  &Kuivta  oixixa- 
fioi.  It  was  also  introduced  into  the  system  of 
itinerary  measures,  being  l-6th  of  the  stadium. 
(Herod.ii.  124  ;  comp.  Mensura,  p.  753,  b.,  and 
the  Tables).  [P.  S.] 

PLINTHUS  (it\lv8os),  any  rectangular  paral- 
lelopiped.  1.  A  brick  or  tile.  [Later].  2.  The 
quadrangular  piece  of  stone  which  should  properly 
form  the  lowest  member  of  the  base  of  a  column, 
and  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  originated  in 
the  use  of  a  tile  or  a  flat  piece  of  wood  to  prevent 
the  shaft  from  sinking  into  the  ground  ;  although 
very  frequently  the  plinth  is  wanting,  the  highest 
step  or  other  basement  forming  a  sort  of  continuous 
plinth  or  podium.     [Sfira].  [P.  S.] 

PLUMA'RII,  a  class  of  persons,  mentioned  by 
Vitruvius  (vi.  7,  p.  177,  ed.  Bip.),  Varro  (ap. 
Nonium,  ii,  p.  716))  and  in  inscriptions.     It  can- 
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not  be  decided  with  certainty  what  their  exact  oc- 
cupation was:  their  name  would  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  it  had  something  to  do  with  feathers  (plumae). 
Salmasius  (ad  Fopisc.  Carin.  c.  20)  supposes  that 
they  were  persons  who  wove  in  garments  golden  or 
purple  figures  made  like  feathers.  The  word,  how- 
ever, probably  signifies  all  those  who  work  in  fea- 
thers, as  lanarii  those  who  work  in  wool,  and 
argentarii  those  who  work  in  silver.  Seneca  (Ep. 
90)  speaks  of  dresses  made  of  the  feathers  of  birds. 
(Becker,  Gallus,  vol.  i.  pp.  44 — 48.) 

PLU'TEUS,  appears  to  have  signified  in  general 
any  kind  of  protection  or  shelter,  and  was  hence 
used  in  the  following  special  significations :  —  1. 
A  kind  of  shed  made  of  hurdles  and  covered  with 
raw  hides,  which  could  be  moved  forward  by  small 
wheels  attached  to  it,  and  under  which  the  besiegers 
of  a  town  made  their  approaches.  (Festus,  s.  v. ; 
Veget.  iv.  15  ;  Liv.  xxxiv.  17.)  2.  A  parapet  or 
breastwork  made  of  boards  and  similar  materials, 
placed  on  the  vallum  of  a  camp,  on  moveable 
towers  or  other  military  engines,  on  rafts,  the  decks 
of  ships,  &c.  (Festus,  s.  v.  ;  Caes.  Bell.  Gall.  vii. 
25',  41,  72,  Bett.  Civ.  i.  25.)  3.  The  board  at 
the  side  of  a  bed.  The  side  at  which  a  person 
entered  the  bed  was  open  and  called  sponda :  the 
other  side,  which  was  protected  by  a  board,  was 
called  pluteus.  (Suet.  Col.  26  ;  Martial,  iii.  91.) 
[Lectus,  p.  674,  b.]  4.  Cases  of  some  kind  upon 
the  walls  of  houses  on  which  small  statues  and 
busts  were  placed.  (Dig.  29.  tit.  1.  s.  17 ;  Juv. 
ii.  7.) 

PLYNTE'RIA  (TrAwrijpra),  from  ttA.iW,  to 
wash,  was  a  festival  celebrated  at  Athens  every 
year,  on  the  22nd  of  Thargelion,  in  honour  of 
Athena,  surnamed  Aglauros  (Phot.  Lex.  s.  v. ;  Plut. 
Aleib.  34  ;  Harpocrat.  Suid.  s.  «.),  whose  temple 
stood  on  the  Acropolis.  (Herod,  viii.  53  ;  Hesych. 
s.  v.  n\vvrlipia.)  Plutarch  states  that  the  festival 
took  place  on  the  25th,  but  probably  only  because 
it  lasted  for  several  days.  (Dodwell,  de  Cyctis,  p. 
349  ;  comp.  Philol.  Mus.  ii.  p.  234.)  The  day  of 
this  festival  was  at  Athens  among  the  awoipp&Ses 
or  dies  nefasti;  for  the  temple  of  the  goddess  was 
surrounded  by  a  rope  to  preclude  all  communi- 
cation with  it  (Pollux,  viii.  141)  ;  her  statue  was 
stripped  of  its  garments  and  ornaments  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cleaning  them,  and  was  in  the  meanwhile 
covered  over  to  conceal  it  from  the  sight  of  man. 
(Plut.  I.e. ;  Xen.  Hetten.  i.  4.  §  12.)  The  persons 
who  performed  this  service  were  called  irpal-iep- 
71801.  (Plut.  1.  c.  ;  Hesych.  s.  ».)  The  city  was 
therefore,  so  to  speak,  on  this  day  without  its 
protecting  divinity,  and  any  undertaking  com- 
menced on  it  was  believed  to  be  necessarily  un- 
successful. A  procession  was  also  held  on  the  day 
of  the  Plynteria,  in  which  a  quantity  of  dried  figs, 
called  fryriTopia,  was  carried  about.  (Etymol. 
Magn.  ;  Hesych.  s.  v.  'HyriTopia  •  Phot.  Lex. 
s.v.)  [L.S.] 

PNYX.     [Ecclesia,  p.  440,  a.] 

PO'CULUM  was  any  kind  of  drinking-cup.  It 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  Crater  or  vessel  in 
which  the  wine  was  mixed  [Crater],  and  from 
the  Cyathus,  a  kind  of  ladle  or  small  cup,  which 
was  used  to  convey  the  wine  from  the  Crater  to 
the  Poculum  or  drinking-cup.  [Cyathus.]  Thus 
Horace  (Carm.  iii.  19.  11)  — 

"  trlbus  aut  novem 
Miscentur  cyathis  pocula  conunodia." 
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PCDIUM,  in  architecture,  is  a  continued  pe- 
destal, for  supporting  a  row  of  columns,  or  serving 
for  a  parapet,  or  forming  a  sort  of  terrace,  as  the 
vodiiim  in  the  theatre  and  amphitheatre.  (Vitruv. 
iii.  3,  v.  7,  vii.  4  ;  Amphitheatrum.)       [P.  S.] 

POENA  (Greek,  irou^).  The  Roman  sense  of 
this  word  is  explained  by  Ulpian  (Dig.  50.  tit.  16. 
s.  1 3)  at  the  same  time  that  he  explains  Fraus 
and  Multa.  Fraus  is  generally  an  offence,  Noxa  ; 
and  Poena  is  the  punishment  of  an  offence,  Noxae 
vindicta.  Poena  is  a  general  name  for  any  punish- 
ment of  any  offence  :  Multa  is  the  penalty  of  a 
particular  offence,  which  is  now  (in  Ulpian 's  time) 
pecuniary.  Ulpian  says  in  his  time  because  by 
the  Law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  the  Multa  was 
pecuaria  or  a  certain  number  of  oxen  and  sheep. 
(Plin.  xviii.  3  ;  Festus,  a.  w.  Multam,  Peeulatus.) 
[Lex  Aternia  Tarpeia.]  Ulpian  proceeds  to 
say  that  Poena  may  affect  a  person's  caput  and 
existimatio,  that  is,  Poena  may  be  loss  of  citizen- 
ship and  Infamia.  A  Multa  was  imposed  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  and  its  amount  was  deter- 
mined by  the  pleasure  of  him  who  imposed  it.  A 
Poena  was  only  inflicted  when  it  was  imposed  by 
some  lex  or  some  other  legal  authority  (quo  alio 
jure).  When  no  poena  was  imposed,  then  a  multa 
or  penalty  might  be  inflicted.  Every  person  who 
had  jurisdictio  (this  seems  to  be  the  right  reading 
instead  of  judicatio)  could  impose  a  multa  ;  and 
these  were  magistratus  and  praesides  provinciarum. 
A  Poena  might  be  inflicted  by  any  one  who  was 
intrusted  with  the  judicial  prosecution  of  the  offence 
to  which  it  was  affixed.  The  legal  distinction  be- 
tween Poena  and  Multa  is  not  always  observed  by 
the  Roman  writers.  [Q.  L.] 

POLEMARCHUS  (iro\4/mpxos).  An  account 
of  the  functions  of  the  Athenian  magistrate  of  this 
name  is  given  under  Archon.  Athens,  however, 
was  not  the  only  state  of  Greece  which  had  officers 
so  called.  We  read  of  them  at  Sparta,  and  in 
various  cities  of  Boeotia.  As  their  name  denotes, 
they  were  originally  and  properly  connected  with 
military  affairs,  being  entrusted  either  with  the 
command  of  armies  abroad,  or  the  superintendence 
of  the  war  department  at  home :  sometimes  with 
both.  The  polemarchs  of  Sparta  appear  to  have 
ranked  next  to  the  king,  when  on  actual  service 
abroad,  and  were  generally  of  the  royal  kindred  or 
house  (yevos).  (Herod,  vii.  173.)  They  com- 
manded single  morae  (Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  xi.  4),  so 
that  they  would  appear  to  have  been  six  in  number 
(Miiller,  Dor.  iii.  12.  §  4),  and  sometimes  whole 
armies.  (Herod.  I.  c.)  They  also  formed  part  of 
the  king's  council  in  war,  and  of  the  royal  escort 
called  Sa/xocrla  (Xen.  Hell.  vi.  4.  §  14),  and  were 
supported  or  represented  by  the  officers  called 
ovfitpopeis.  (Miiller,  iii.  12.  §  5.)  The  polemarchs 
of  Sparta  had  also  the  superintendence  of  the  public 
tables :  a  circumstance  which  admits  of  explana- 
tion from  the  fact  that  Lycurgus  is  said  to  have 
instituted  the  syssitia  for  the  purposes  of  war,  and 
therefore  as  military  divisions  ;  so  that  the  Lace- 
daemonians would  eat  and  fight  in  the  same  com- 
pany. (Miiller,  iii.  12.  §  4.)  But  in  addition  to 
their  military  functions,  and  the  duties  connected 
therewith,  the  polemarchs  of  Sparta  had  a  civil  as 
well  as  a  certain  extent  of  judicial  power  (Id.  iii.  7. 
§  8),  in  which  respect  they  resembled  the  i.p%mv 
To\4itapxos  at  Athens.  In  Boeotia  also  there 
were  magistrates  of  this  name.  At  Thebes,  for 
instance,  there  appears  to  have  been  two,  perhaps 
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elected  annually,  and  from  what  happened  when 
Phoebidas,  the  Lacedaemonian  commander,  seized 
the  Cadmeia  or  citadel  of  Thebes  (b.  c.  382),  we 
may  infer  that  in  times  of  peace  they  were  in- 
vested with  the  chief  executive  power  of  the  state, 
and  the  command  of  the  city,  having  its  military 
force  under  their  orders.  (Xen.  Hell.  v.  2.  §  30.) 
They  are  not,  however,  to  be  confounded  with  the 
Boeotarchs.  At  Thespiae  also  (Plut.  Demetr.  c.  39) 
there  were  officers  of  this  name,  and  likewise  in 
Aetolia  (Polyb.  iv.  79)  and  Arcadia.  At  Cynaetha 
in  the  latter  country  the  gates  of  the  city  were 
entrusted  to  the  special  care  of  the  Polemarchs : 
they  had  to  keep  guard  by  them  in  the  day-time, 
and  to  close  them  at  night,  and  the  keys  were  al- 
ways kept  in  their  custody.  (Id.  iv.  18.)   [R.  W.] 

POLE'TAE  (iraAiJTai),  a  board  of  ten  officers, 
or  magistrates  (for  they  are  called  o-pxh  by  Har- 
pocration),  whose  duty  it  was  to  grant  leases  of  the 
public  lands  and  mines,  and  also  to  let  the  revenues 
arising  from  the  customs,  taxes,  confiscations,  and 
forfeitures.  Of  such  letting  the  word  irwAeii/  (not 
jilo-Qovv)  was  generally  used,  and  also  the  correla- 
tive words  wvettrdai  and  npiatrdai.  Their  official 
place  of  business  was  called  TrwKTjTiipiov.  One  was 
chosen  from  each  tribe.  A  chairman  presided  at 
their  meetings  (iTrpvrdveve).  In  the  letting  of  the 
revenue  they  were  assisted  by  the  managers  of  the 
theoric  fund  (to  &e«p*K6V),  and  they  acted  under 
the  authority  of  the  Senate  of  Five  Hundred,  who 
exercised  a  general  control  over  the  financial  de- 
partment of  the  administration.  Resident  aliens, 
who  did  not  pay  their  residence-tax  (fiero'iKtov), 
were  summoned  before  them,  and  if  found  to  have 
committed  default,  were  sold  in  a  room  called 
iruXtiT^piov  tov  fitTouclov.  (Demosth.  c.  Aristog. 
787.)  Other  persons  who  had  forfeited  their  free- 
dom to  the  state  were  also  sold  by  the  iroA^Tai, 
as  foreigners  who  had  been  convicted  of 'usurping 
the  rights  of  citizenship.  (Harpoc.  and  Suid.  s.  vv. 
n<tfA?rral  and  fieroLKtoy  ;  Pollux,  viii.  99  ;  Bockh, 
Puil.  Earn,  of  Athens,  p.  155,  2d  ed.;  Meier,  <U 
bon.  damn.  p.  41.)  [C.  R.  K.] 

POLITEIA,  POLI'TES  (iroAiTei'a,  iroAfT?js) 
[Cititas  (Greek).] 

POLITOPHY'LACES  (vo\iTO(pi\aKcs). 

[Tagus.] 

POLLICA'RIS.     [Pes.] 

POLLICITA'TIO.     [Obligationes,  p.  821.] 

POLLINCTO'RES.     [Funus,  p.  SS8,  a.] 

POLUS  (ir6\os),  in  astronomy,  is  a  very  diffi- 
cult word  to  explain  in  a  perfectly  satisfactory 
manner,  on  account  of  the  various  senses  in  which 
it  is  used.  In  such  a  case,  the  only  safe  guide  to 
the  original  meaning  of  a  word  is  to  determine,  if 
possible,  its  sense  in  the  earliest  passage  in  which 
it  occurs,  and  to  compare  that  sense  with  what  is 
known  of  the  etymology  of  the  word.  Now  it  is 
evident  that  tt6Kos  contains  the  root  I1EA,  .which 
we  find  in  ireAoynai  and  other  words,  and  the 
fundamental  idea  attached  to  which  appears  to  be 
that  of  motion.  Then,  turning  to  the  Greek-  au- 
thors, we  find  the  word  first  occurring  in  the  well- 
known  passage  in  which  Aeschylus  (Prom.  427) 
speaks  of  Atlas  as  supporting  on  his  shoulders  the 
pole  of  heaven,  that  is,  the  vault  of  tlie  shy,  which 
was  called  trdKos  in  accordance  with  the  notion, 
which  prevailed  from  the  time  of  Thales,  that  the 
sky  was  a  hollow  sphere,  which  moved  continually 
round  the  earth,  carrying  the  heavenly  bodies  with 
it  (Comp.  Eurip.  Or.  1 685  ;  Pseudo-Plat.  Axioeh. 
8o 
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p.  371,  b  ;  Aristoph.  Av.  179  ;  Alex.  ap.  Ath. 
p.  60,  a  ;  Ukert,  Geog.  d.  Griech.  u.  Rom.  vol.  i. 
pt.  ii.  p.  115  ;  Grote,  History  of  Greece,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  154,  155.)  The  next  passage,  in  order  of 
time,  is  that  in  which  Herodotus  (ii.  109)  says 
that  the  Greeks  learnt  from  the  Babylonians  ir6\ov 
ical  yvtiifxova  Kai  T&  oiwk  aide  tea  /iepea  TTjr  7ifi4orfS, 
where  the  later  commentators  and  lexicographers 
for  the  most  part  explain  the  word  as  meaning  an 
astronomical  instrument,  different  from  the  yv&p.tav 
or  sun  dial.  Mr.  Grote  (I.  c.)  interprets  the  pas- 
sage as  signifying  that  the  Greeks  "  acquired  from 
the  Babylonians  the  conception  of  the  pole,  or  of 
the  heavens  as  a  complete  hollow  sphere,  revolving 
round  and  enclosing  the  earth."  But  Herodotus 
certainly  seems  to  be  speaking  of  something  more 
definite  and  specific  than  a  mere  conception  respect- 
ing the  sky  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  the  most  probable 
explanation  is  that  of  Scaliger  and  Salmasias,  as 
modified  by  recent  astronomers  and  scholars  (see 
Bailly,  Delambre,  Letronne,  and  Creuzer,  as  quoted 
by  Bahr,  ad  he.),  namely,  that  the  word  signifies 
tJte  concave  hemisplterical  sun-dial,  made  in  imitation 
of  the  heavenly  sphere,  and  hence  called  by  the 
same  name,  ir6\os,  which  was  the  earliest  form  of 
the  sun-dial,  inasmuch  as  it  required  less  skill  than 
the  delineation  of  a  sun-dial  on  a  plane  surface. 
The  yvijuev  was  not  another  different  sort  of  sun- 
dial, but  the  index,  or,  as  we  still  say,  gnomon  of 
the  dial  itself,  the  shadow  of  which,  falling  upon 
the  meridian  lines  of  the  sun-dial,  indicated  the 
hours  of  the  day  as  marked  by  the  motion  of  the 
sun  in  the  true  heavenly  niKos  •  so  that,  in  fact, 
the  words  tt6Kov  koI  yvtbfiova  together  describe  the 
instrument.  Pollux  (ix.  46)  explains  mJAos  as 
meaning  &po\6ytov,  in  a  passage  which  he  quotes 
from  the  Gerytades  of  Aristophanes  ;  and  Lucian 
(Lesriph.  4)  speaks  of  the  yv<itp.tov  overshadowing 
the  middle  of  the  tr6\os,  —  a  striking  confirmation 
of  the  explanation  we  have  given.  The  yv&juav 
alone  wa9,  in  fact,  not  originally  a  sun-dial,  but  a 
mere  upright  stile,  the  length  of  the  shadow  of 
which  was  measured,  to  obtain  a  rough  notion  of 
the  altitude  of  the  sun  and  thence  of  the  time  of 
the  day :  afterwards,  a  dial  was  added  with  lines 
marked  upon  it,  so  as  to  form  a  true  sun-dial,  which 
was  still  called  yv&\)Miv.  The  simple  gnomon  was 
used  by  the  Greek  geographers  to  determine  the 
latitude  of  places.     (Comp.  Horologium.*) 

For  the  other  meanings  of  ir6\os,  see  the  Greek 
Lexicons.  [P.  S.] 

POLY'MITA.     [Tela.] 

POMOE'RIUM.  This  word  is  compounded  of 
post  and  moerium  (mums),  in  the  same  manner 
as  pomeridiem  of  post  and  meridiem,  and  thus  sig- 
nifies a  line  running  by  the  walls  of  a  town  (pone 
or  post  muros).  The  pomoerium,  however,  did  not 
consist  of  the  actual  walls  or  fortifications  of  a  place, 
but  was  a  symbolical  wall,  and  the  course  of  the 
pomoerium  itself  was  marked  by  stone  pillars  (cippi 
pomoerii,  Varro,  de  Ling.  Lat.  v.  143,  ed.  Miiller), 
erected  at  certain  intervals.  The  custom  of  making 
a  pomoerium  was  common  to  the  Latins  and  Etrus- 


*  In  the  article  Horologium  will  be  found 
statements  differing  in  some  minor  points  from 
those  in  this  article  :  such  differences  are  unavoid- 
able when  a  difficult  subject  is  discussed  by  differ- 
ent writers  ;  and  they  may  even  be  useful  to  the 
reader  who  wishes  to  examine  the  question  tho- 
roughly.    [Ed.] 
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cans,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  done  in  the 
earliest  times,  when  a  town  was  to  be  founded, 
was  as  follows: — A  bullock  and  a  heifer  were 
yoked  to  a  plough,  and  a  furrow  was  drawn  around 
the  place  which  was  to  be  occupied  by  the  new 
town,  in  such  a  manner  that  all  the  clods  fell  in- 
ward. The  little  mound  thus  formed  was  the 
symbolical  wall,  and  along  it  ran  the  pomoerium, 
within  the  compass  of  which  alone  the  city-auspices 
(auspieia  urbana)  could  be  taken.  (Varro,  de  Ling. 
Lat.  I.  c.)  That  the  actual  walls  or  fortifications 
of  a  town  ran  near  it,  may  naturally  be  supposed, 
though  the  pomoerium  might  either  be  within  oi 
without  them.  This  custom  was  also  followed  in 
the  building  of  Rome,  and  the  Romans  afterwards 
observed  it  in  the  establishment  of  their  colonies. 
The  sacred  line  of  the  Roman  pomoerium  did  not 
prevent  the  inhabitants  from  building  upon  or 
taking  into  use  any  place  beyond  it,  but  it  was 
necessary  to  leave  a  certain  space  on  each  Bide  of 
it  unoccupied  so  as  not  to  unhallow  it  by  profane 
use.  (Liv.  i.  44.)  Thus  we  find  that  the  Aven- 
tine,  although  inhabited  from  early  times,  was  for 
many  centuries  not  included  within  the  pomoe- 
rium. (Gell.  xiii.  14.)  The  whole  space  included 
in  it  was  called  ager  effaius  or  jines  effati.  The 
pomoerium  of  Rome  was  not  the  same  at  all  times ; 
as  the  city  increased  the  pomoerium  also  was  ex- 
tended, but  this  extension  could,  according  to  an- 
cient usage,  be  made  only  by  Buch  men  as  had  by 
their  victories  over  foreign  nations  increased  the 
boundaries  of  the  empire  (Tacit.  Annul  xii.  23), 
and  neither  could  a  pomoerium  be  formed  nor 
altered  without  the  augurs  previously  consulting 
the  will  of  the  gods  by  augury,  whence  the  jus 
pomoerii  of  the  augurs.  (Dionys.  iv.  13  ;  Cic.  de 
Div.  ii.  35.)  The  formula  of  the  prayer  which  the 
augurs  performed  on  such  occasions,  and  which  was 
repeated  after  them  by  the  people  who  attended,  is 
preserved  in  Festus  (s.  v.  Prosimurium). 

The  original  pomoerium  of  Romulus  ran,  accord- 
ing to  Gellius  (1.  c.),  around  the  foot  of  the  Pala- 
tine, but  the  one  which  Tacitus  (Annal.  xii.  24) 
describes  as  the  pomoerium  of  Romulus  comprised 
a  much  wider  space,  and  was,  as  Niebuhr  thinks 
(Hist,  of  Rom.  i.  p.  288  ;  compare  Bunsen,  Bes- 
chreib.  d.  Stadt  Rom,  i.  p.  138  ;  Sachse,  Seschreib. 
von  Rom.  i.  p.  50),  an  enlargement  of  the  original 
compass,  taking  in  a  suburb  or  borough.  Niebuhr 
also  believes  that  pomoerium  properly  denotes  a 
suburb  taken  into  the  city.  The  Romnlian  pomoe- 
rium, according  to  Tacitus,  ran  from  the  Forum 
Boarium  (the  arch  of  Septimius  Severus)  through 
the  valley  of  the  Circus  so  as  to  include  the  ara 
maxima  Herculis ;  then  along  the  foot  of  the  Pala- 
tine to  the  ara  Consi,  and  thence  from  the  Septi- 
zonium  to  the  curiae  veteres  (a  little  below  the 
baths  of  Trajan),  along  the  top  of  the  Velia  to  the 
Sacellum  Larium,  and  lastly  by  the  via  sacra  to 
the  Forum.  From  the  eastern  side  of  the  Forum 
to  the  Velabrum  there  was  a  swamp,  so  that 
Tacitus  does  not  mention  the  line  of  the  pomoe- 
rium here.  Servius  Tullius  again  extended  the 
pomoerium  (Liv.  i.  44  ;  Dionys.  iv.  1 3),  but  the 
Aventine  was  not  included,  either  because  the 
auspices  here  taken  by  Remus  had  been  unfavour- 
able, or,  which  is  more  probable,  because  there 
stood  on  this  hill  the  temple  of  Diana,  the  common 
sanctuary  of  the  Latins  and  Romans.  (Gell.  1.  c. ; 
Varro,  de  Ling.  Lat.  v.  43.)  The  Aventine  did  not 
become  included  within  the  pomoerium  until  the 
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time  of  the  Emperor  Claudius.  (Gell.  I.  c. ;  Tacit. 
Annul,  xii.  23.)  Dionysius  (I.  c.)  states  that  down 
to  his  time  nobody  had  extended  the  pomoerium 
Bince  the  time  of  King  Servius,  although  we  know 
from  authentic  sources  that  at  least  Augustus  en- 
larged the  pomoerium  (Bunsen,  I.e.  p.  139),  and 
the  same  is  said  of  Sulla  and  J.  Caesar.  (Tacit. 
Annal.  I.  c. ;  Gell.  /.  o. ;  Fest.  s.  v.  Prosimurium ; 
Cic.  ad  Alt.  xiii.  20  ;  Dion  Cass,  xliii.  SO,  xliv.  49.) 
The  last  who  extended  the  pomoerium  of  Rome 
was  the  Emperor  Aurelian,  after  he  had  enlarged 
the  walls  of  the  city.  (Fl.  Vopisc.  Div.  Aurel.  21  ; 
com  p.  Becker,  Ilandbuch  der  Rom.  Atterth.  i.  p. 
92,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

POMPA  (iTO/i-ir^),  a  solemn  procession,  as  on 
the  occasion  of  a  funeral,  triumph,  &c.  (Cic.  pro 
Mil.  13  j  Suet.  Jul.  Caes.  37,  &c.)  It  is,  how- 
ever, more  particularly  applied  to  the  grand  pro- 
cession with  which  the  games  of  the  Circus  com- 
menced (Pompa  Grcensis).    [Circus.] 

PONDERA  (o-TafyioJ).  The  considerations, 
which  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  whole  subject  of 
weights  and  measures,  both  generally,  and  with 
special  reference  to  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman 
systems,  have  already  been  mentioned  in  the  in- 
troductory part  of  the  article  Mensura.  In  the 
present  article  it  is  proposed  to  give  a  brief  general 
account  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  systems  of  weights. 

1.  Early  Greek  Weights.  —  It  has  been  already 
stated,  in  the  article  Mensura,  that  all  the  know- 
ledge we  have  upon  the  subject  goes  to  prove  that, 
in  the  Greek  and  Roman  metrical  systems,  weights 
preceded  measures  ;  that  the  latter  were  derived 
from  the  former ;  and  both  from  a  system  which 
had  prevailed,  from  a  period  of  unknown  antiquity, 
among  the  Chaldaeans  at  Babylon.  This  system 
was  introduced  into  Greece,  after  the  epoch  of  the 
Homeric  poems ;  for,  of  the  two  chief  denomina- 
tions used  in  the  Greek  system,  namely,  t&Kovtov 
(talentum)  and  fiva  (mina),  Homer  uses  only  the 
former,  which  is  a  genuine  Greek  word,  meaning 
weight,  the  other  being  an  Oriental  word  of  the 
same  meaning.  (See  Nummus,  p.  810  ;  where 
some  things,  which  more  properly  belong  to  this 
article,  have  been  necessarily  anticipated.)  Homer 
uses  TiKavToy,  like  fieroov,  in  a  specific  sense  (11. 
xxiii.  260 — 270)  ;  and  indeed  in  all  languages  the 
earliest  words  used  for  weight  are  merely  generic 
terms  specifically  applied;  such  are  r&Kavrov, 
maneh  (jwa),  libra,  and  our  own  pound,  from 
pondus.  Hence  the  introduction  of  the  foreign 
word  maneh  (jt-va)  by  the  side  of  the  native  word 
T&Kavrov  indicates  the  introduction  of  a  new 
standard  of  weight ;  which  new  standard  soon 
superseded  the  old  ;  and  then  the  old  word  r&kav- 
rov  was  used  as  a  denomination  of  weight  in  the 
new  system,  quite  different  from  the  weight  which 
it  signified  before.  This  last  point  is  manifest 
from  the  passages  in  Homer,  in  which  the  word  is 
used  in  a  specific  sense,  especially  in  the  description 
of  the  funeral  games  (l.  a),  where  the  order  of  the 
prizes  proves  that  the  talent  must  have  been  a  very 
much  smaller  weight  than  the  later  talent  of  60 
minae,  or  about  82  pounds  avoirdupois ;  and  traces 
of  this  ancient  small  talent  are  still  found  at  a  very 
much  later  period.  Thus  we  arrive  at  the  first 
position  in  the  subject,  that  the  Greek  system  of 
weight  was  post-Homeric. 

2.  The  Greek  System  in  tlie  Historical  Period. 
—  Of  course,  by  the  Greek  system  here  is  meant 
the  system  which  prevailed  throughout  Greece  in 
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the  historical  times,  and  which  contained  four 
principal  denominations,  which,  though  different  at 
different  times  and  places,  and  even  at  the  same 
place  for  different  substances,  always  bore  the 
same  relation  to  each  other.  These  were  the  Talent 
(rd\avrov),  which  was  the  largest,  then  the  Mina 
(jtva),  the  Drachma  (Spaxfrfj),  and  the  Obol 
(bSo\6s).  The  two  latter  terms  are,  in  all  pro- 
bability, genuine  Greek  words,  introduced  for  the 
purpose  of  making  convenient  subdivisions  of  the 
standard,  Upaxfrf]  signifying  a  handful,  and  6Go\6s 
being  perhaps  the  same  as  6ge\6s,  and  signifying 
a  small  wedge  of  silver ;  so  that  these  words  again 
fall  under  the  description  of  generic  terms  specifically 


These  weights  were  related  to  one  another  as 
follows :  — 

1  Talent  contained       -         -  60  Minae. 

1  Mina           „            -         -  100  Drachmae. 

1  Drachma      „  6  Obols. 


Their  relative  values  are  exhibited  more  fully 
in  the  following  table :  — 

Obol 


6 

Drachma 

600 

100 

Mina 

36,000 

6000 

60 

Talent. 

3.  Derivation  of  this  System  from  Babylon.  — 
Now,  in  this  system,  the  unhellenic  word  txva 
indicates,  as  already  observed,  the  source  from 
which  the  standard  was  derived.  This  word  is 
undoubtedly  of  Semitic  origin  ;  and  it  seems  to 
belong  more  especially  to  the  Chaldee  dialect,  in 
which  it  signifies  number  or  measure  in  its  widest 
sense,  the  proper  word  for  weight  being  tekel  or 
shekel.*  (See  Dan.  v.  25, 26,  where  both  words 
occur).  In  Hebrew  it  is  used  as  a  specific  weight, 
equal  to  SO  or  60  shekels  t  (1  Kings,  x.  17  ;  Ezra, 
ii.  69  ;  Nehem.  vii.  71,  72  ;  Ezek.  xlv.  12).  The 
word  was  also  used  in  Egypt,  in  the  sense  of  a 
fluid  measure  and  also  of  a  weight  of  water.  (See 
Bockh,  Metrol.  Untersuch.  c.  iv.)  From  an  ex- 
amination of  several  passages  of  the  Greek  writers, 
by  the  light  of  the  etymological  signification  of  the 
word  ftva,  Bockh  arrives  at  the  following  conclu- 
sions, which,  if  not  strictly  demonstrated,  are 
established  on  as  strong  grounds  as  we  can  pro- 
bably ever  hope  to  obtain  in  so  difficult  a  subject : 

(1)  that  in  the  astronomical  observations  of  the 
Chaldees  and  Egyptians,  time  was  measured  by  the 
running  out  of  the  water  through  an  orifice  :  — 

(2)  that  the  quantity  of  the  water  which  so  ran 
out  was  estimated  both  by  measure  and  by  weight: 
—  (4)  that  this  mode  of  measuring  time  led  na- 
turally to  tlie  determination  of  a  connected  system 
both  of  weights  and  measures,  the  unit  of  which  was 
the  maneh  (pva),  which  originally  signified  a  defi- 
nite quantity  of  water,  determined  either  by  weiglii  or 
measure,  and  was  afterwards  used  especially  in  the 
sense  of  a  definite  weight:  —  (5)  that  this  Bystem 
passed  from  Assyria  to  Phoenicia,  and  thence  to 


*  The  t  and  sh  are  merely  dialect  variations. 

t  Which  is  the  true  value  is  doubtful.  Perhaps 
the  two  values  were  used  at  different  places,  ac- 
cording as  the  duodecimal  or  decimal  system  pre- 
vailed. 

So  2 
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the  Greeks,  who  are  expressly  stated  to  have  de- 
rived from  Babylon  their  method  of  dividing  the 
day  and  measuring  time,  and  other  important 
usages,  and  whose  most  ancient  talent  (the  Aegi- 
netan)  was  still,  in  the  historical  times,  identical 
with  the  Babylonian. 

4.  The  Babylonian  Talent — The  Babylonian 
talent  itself  was  current  in  the  Persian  Empire 
aB  the  standard  weight  for  silver.  Under  Dareius 
the  son  of  Hystaspes,  the  silver  tribute  of  the 
provinces  was  estimated  by  the  Babylonian  talent, 
their  gold  tribute  by  the  Euboic;  and  coined 
silver  was  also  paid  from  the  royal  treasury  ac- 
cording to  the  Babylonian  talent.  (Herod,  iii.  89, 
foil.  ;  Aelian.  V.  H.  i.  22.)  Now  the  two  stand- 
ards here  mentioned  are  connected  by  Herodotus 
by  the  statement  that  the  Babylonian  talent  is 
equal  to  70  Evbdic  minae,  which,  since  every  ta- 
lent contained  60  minae,  gives  70  :  60  for  the  ratio 
of  the  Babylonian  talent  to  the  Euboic.  There 
are,  however,  very  sufficient  reasons  for  con- 
cluding that  70  is  here  a  round  number,  not  an 
exact  one.  (See  Bb'ckh,  c.  v.)  Pollux  gives  the 
same  ratio  (70 :  60)  for  that  of  the  Babylonian  to  the 
Attic  talent ;  for  he  says  that  the  Babylonian  talent 
contained  70  Attic  minae  and  7000  Attic  drachmae 
(ix.  86) :  and  it  is  probable  that  this  statement  is 
founded  on  the  testimony  of  Herodotus,  but  that 
Pollux  substituted  the  familiar  Attic  standard  for 
the  less  known  Euboic,  which  two  standards  he 
knew  to  have  some  close  connection  with  each 
other,  and  so  he  fell  into  the  error  of  making  them 
precisely  equal.  The  same  correction  must  be  ap- 
plied to  the  testimony  of  Aelian  (I.  c),  who  makes 
the  Babylonian  talent  equal  to  72  Attic  minae  ;  and 
in  this  statement,  so  corrected,  we  have  probably  the 
true  ratio  of  the  Babylonian  talent  to  the  Euboic, 
namely  72 :  60  or  6  :  5.  In  such  arguments  as 
these,  it  is  extremely  important  to  remember  that 
the  evidence  is  not  that  of  Pollux  and  Aelian,  who 
could  not  possibly  give  any  independent  testimony 
on  such  a  subject,  but  that  of  the  ancient  au- 
thorities whom  they  followed,  and  by  whom  the 
term  Attic  may  have  been  used  truly  as  equivalent 
to  Eubo'ic  ;  for  the  Attic  standard  before  the  legis- 
lation of  Solon  was  the  same  as  the  Euboic,  and 
this  standard  was  still  retained  in  commerce  after 
Solon's  alterations.*  In  this  sense  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that,  in  the  statement  of  Aelian,  we 
have  the  testimony  of  some  ancient  writer,  who 
gave  a  more  exact  value  than  the  round  number 
which  Herodotus  deemed  sufficient  for  his  purpose 
as  an  historian  ;  and  the  truth  of  his  testimony  is 
confirmed,  not  only  by  the  greater  exactness  of 
the  number,  but  by  its  very  nature  ;  for,  not  only 
do  we  find  in  70  (=7  X  10)  a  prime  factor  which 
is  most  unlikely  to  have  entered  into  a  system  of 


*  It  is  necessary  here  to  caution  the  student 
against  an  error,  which  he  might  mistake  for  an 
ingenious  discovery  ;  into  which  Bb'ckh  himself 
fell  in  his  Public  Economy  of  AtJiens  ;  and  which 
Mr.  Hussey  has  adopted  ;  and  to  which  therefore 
the  English  student  is  much  exposed.  This  error 
consists  in  assuming  that  both  Herodotus  and  Aelian 
may  be  right ;  and  thus  that  the  Babylonian  talent 
was  equal  to  70  Euboic  or  72  Attic  minae  ;  and 
therefore  that  the  ratio  of  the  Euboic  talent  to  the 
Attic  was  72  :  70.  It  will  presently  be  shown  that 
this  ratio  was  not  72  :  70,  but  100  :  72,  i.  e. 
72 :  51-84. 
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weights,  namely  7,  but  in  72  (=6  x  12)  as  well 
as  in  60  (S  x  12)  we  have  the  duodecimal  computa- 
tion which  we  know  to  have  prevailed  most  exten- 
sively in  the  early  metrical  systems.  The  division 
of  the  day  into  12  hours,  which  Herodotus  ex- 
pressly ascribes  to  the  Babylonians,  is  not  only  a 
striking  example  of  this,  but  a  fact  peculiarly  im- 
portant in  connection  with  the  idea  that  the  mea- 
surement of  time  by  water  led  to  the  invention 
of  the  Babylonian  system  of  weights.  It  is  also 
important  to  observe  that  these  two  ancient  sys- 
tems, the  Babylonian  and  the  Euboic,  differ  from 
one  another  in  a  proportion  which  is  expressed  by 
multiplying  12  by  the  numbers  which  form  the 
bases  of  the  decimal  and  duodecimal  systems  re- 
spectively, namely,  6  and  5.  In  connection  with 
this  fact,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the 
Hebrew  talent,  which  was  no  doubt  essentially  the 
same  as  the  Babylonian,  is  made,  by  different  com- 
putations, to  consist  of  60  or  50  maneh. 

Indeed,  the  whole  of  the  Hebrew  system  throws 
important  light  on  the  Babylonian,  and  on  its  con- 
nection with  the  Greek.  The  outline  of  this  sys 
tern  is  as  follows  :  — 


Gerah 


10 


20 


1000 


Bekah 


100 


6000 


Shekel 


50 


3000 


Maneh 


60       Kikkar 


60,000 

where  the  principal  unit  is  the  Shekel,  which  can 
be  identified  with  the  principal  unit  of  the  old 
Greek  system  (in  its  chief  application  to  coined 
money),  namely,  the  didrachm  or  old  stater.  Hence 
we  have  the 

Kikkar  equivalent  to  the  talent 

Maneh  „  mina 

Shekel  „  didrachm  or  stater 

Bekah  „  drachma. 

To  this  part  of  the  subject,  which  we  have  not 
space  to  pursue  further,  Bockh  devotes  a  long  and 
elaborate  chapter  (c.  vi.  Hebr'disches,  Ptionicisches, 
und  Syrisches  Gewieht  und  Geld). 

5.  The  Aeginetan  Talent.  —  Returning  to  the 
connection  between  the  Babylonian  and  Greek 
talent,  we  have  seen  that  the  Babylonian  talent 
contained  72  Euboic  minae.  It  will  presently 
appear  that  the  Euboic  talent  and  mina  were  the 
same  as  the  great  Attic  talent  and  mina,  which 
were  in  use  before  the  reduction  effected  in 
them  by  Solon ;  and  further  that  the  nature  of 
that  reduction  was  such  that  the  Old  Attic 
(Euboic)  talent  was  equivalent  to  8333J  New 
Attic  (Solonian)  drachmae,  and  the  Eubo'ic  mina 
to  138$  Solonian  drachmae.  Now  the  Baby- 
lonian talent  contained  72  Euboic  minae,  that  is 
(138£  x  72=)  10,000  Solonian  drachmae.  But 
10,000  Solonian  drachmae  were  equivalent  to  an 
Aeginetan  talent.  (Pollux,  ix.  76,  86  ;  comp. 
Nummus,  p.  810,  a.)  Therefore,  the  Aeginetan 
Talent  was  equivalent  to  the  Babylonian.  What  is 
meant  precisely  by  the  Aeginetan  talent,  and  how 
this  talent  was  established  in  Greece  by  the  legis- 
lation of  Pheidon,  has  already  been  explained 
under  Nummus.  The  only  step  remaining  to 
complete  the  exposition  of  the  outline  of  the  Bub- 
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ject  is  the  obvious  remark  that  Fheidon  must  have 
arranged  his  standard  of  weights  by  that  which 
had  already  been  introduced  into  Greece  by  the 
commerce  of  the  Phoenicians,  namely,  the  Baby- 
lonian. 

6.  The  Eubo'ic  Talent.  —  In  the  foregoing  re- 
marks, (he  Eubo'ic  talent  has  been  continually 
referred  to  as  a  standard  with  which  to  compare 
the  Babylonian.  We  have  now  to  investigate 
independently  its  origin  and  value.  The  name 
Eubo'ic,  like  the  name  Aeginetan,  is  calculated  to 
mislead,  as  we  see  in  the  absurd  explanations 
by  which  some  of  the  grammarians  attempt  to  ac- 
count for  its  origin.  (See  Nummus,  p.  810.) 
That  the  name  comes  from  the  island  of  Enboea, 
and  that  the  Eubo'ic  standard  was  not  only  used 
there,  but  was  widely  diffused  thence  by  the  Chal- 
cidic  colonies,  admits  of  no  reasonable  doubt ;  but 
it  is  not  very  probable  that  the  standard  originated 
there.  The  most  important  testimony  respecting 
it  is  the  statement  already  quoted,  that  Dareius 
reckoned  the  gold  tribute  of  his  satrapies  in  Eubo'ic 
talents.  (Herod,  iii.  89,  95.)  Bb'ckh  (c.  viii.) 
thinks  it  incredible  that  the  Persian  king  should 
have  made  this  use  of  a  Greek  standard  ;  and, 
before  him,  the  best  of  all  the  writers  on  metro- 
logy, Ra  per,  had  acknowledged  the  Oriental  origin 
of  the  standard.  (PhUos.  Trans,  vol.  lxi.  p.  486.) 
This  view  derives  also  some  support  from  the 
curious  numerical  relation  already  noticed  between 
the  Babylonian  and  Eubo'ic  scales  ;  which  suggests 
the  idea  that  the  minae  of  the  two  scales  may 
have  been  derived  from  the  subdivision  of  the 
same  primary  unit,  in  the  one,  into  parts  both 
decimal  and  duodecimal,  that  is,  sexagesimal  (60), 
in  the  other,  into  parts  purely  duodecimal  (72)  ; 
and  then,  for  the  Bake  of  uniformity,  a  talent  of 
the  latter  scale  was  introduced,  containing,  like 
the  other,  60  minae.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  can 
be  affirmed  with  tolerable  safety  that  the  Eubo'ic 
talent  is  derived  from  a  standard  of  weight  used 
for  gold,  which  existed  in  the  East,  in  the  earliest 
historical  period,  by  the  side  of  the  Babylonian 
standard,  which  was  used  chiefly  for  silver :  that, 
at  an  early  period,  it  was  introduced  by  commerce 
into  Euboea,  from  which  island  it  derived  the 
name  by  which  it  was  known  to  the  Greeks,  on 
account  of  its  diffusion  by  the  commercial  activity 
of  the  Euboeans,  just  as  the  Babylonian  standard 
obtained  its  Greek  name  from  the  commercial  ac- 
tivity of  the  Aeginetans.    (Comp.  Nummus,  I.  c.) 

The  examination  of  the  testimonies  respecting 
the  value  of  this  standard  involves  a  discussion  too 
intricate  to  be  entered  upon  here,  although  it  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  points  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject. We  must  be  content  to  refer  the  reader  to 
the  masterly  argument  of  Bb'ckh  (c.  viii.),  who  comes 
to  the  following  conclusions  :  —  that  the  Eubo'ic 
standard  was  not,  as  some  have  thought,  the  same 
as  the  Aeginetan  ;  nor  the  same,  or  but  slightly 
different  from,  the  Solonian  Attic  ;  but  the  same 
as  the  old  (ante-Solonian)  Attic :  —  that  its  true 
ratio  to  the  Babylonian,  or  Aeginetan,  was  that 
given  in  round  numbers  by  Herodotus,  as  60  :  70, 
and  in  exact  numbers  by  Aelian  (who  by  Attic 
means  old  Attic)  as  60  :  72,  that  is,  5  :  6  ;  and  that 
its  ratio  to  the  Solonian  was,  as  will  presently  be 
shown,  25  :  18.  These  views  are  confirmed,  not 
only  by  the  consistency  of  the  results  to  which  they 
lead,  but  by  the  decisive  evidence  of  the  existing 
coins  of  the  Eubo'ic  standard.  [Nummus.] 
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These  two  standards  form  the  foundation  of  the 
whole  system  of  Greek  weights.  But  the  second 
received  an  important  modification  by  the  legis- 
lation of  Solon  ;  and  this  modification  became, 
under  the  name  of  tlte  Attic  silver  talent,  the  chief 
standard  of  weight  throughout  the  East  of  Europe, 
and  the  West  of  Asia.  We  proceed  to  notice  both 
of  the  Attic  standards. 

7.  The  Old  Atlic  Talent,  and  the  Solonian  Ta- 
lent.— We  have  already  noticed,  under  Nummus 
(p.  812,  b.),  Plutarch's  account  of  the  reduction 
effected  by  Solon  in  the  Attic  system  of  weights 
and  money,  according  to  which  the  old  weights 
were  to  the  new  in  the  proportion  of  100  :  73. 
An  important  additional  light  is  thrown  on  this 
matter  by  an  extant  Athenian  inscription,  from 
which  we  obtain  a  more  exact  statement  of  the 
ratio  than  in  Plutarch's  account,  and  from  which 
we  also  learn  that  the  old  system  continued  in  use, 
long  after  the  Solonian  reduction,  for  all  commodities, 
except  such  as  were  required  by  law  to  be  weighed 
according  to  the  other  standard,  which  was  also  tho 
one  always  used  for  money,  and  is  therefore  called 
the  silver  standard,  the  old  system  being  called 
the  commercial  standard,  and  its  mina  tlte  commer- 
cial mina  (ri  pm  i)  eairopiirij).  The  inscription, 
which  is  a  decree  of  uncertain  date  (about  01. 155, 
B.  c.  160,  according  to  Bockh,  C.I.  No.  123,  §  4, 
vol.  i.  p.  164),  mentions  tlte  commercial  mina  as 
weighing  "138  drachmae  2T*<pavn(popov,  accord- 
ing to  the  standard  weights  in  the  mint "  ("Ahgv- 
rocopeion],  that  is,  ot  course,  138  drachmae  of 
the  silver,  or  Solonian,  standard.  This  womtl  give 
the  ratio  of  the  old  to  the  new  Attic  weights  as 
138  :  100,  or  100  :  72£J,  certainly  a  very  curious 
proportion.  It  appears,  however,  on  closer  re- 
search, that  this  ratio  is  still  not  quite  exact.  It 
often  happens  that,  in  some  obscure  passage  of  a 
grammarian,  we  find  a  statement  involving  minute 
details,  so  curious  and  so  inexplicable,  till  the  clue 
is  found,  that  the  few  scholars  who  notice  the 
passage  reject  it  as  unintelligible,  without  con- 
sidering that  those  strange  minutiae  are  the  best 
evidence  that  the  statement  is  no  invention  ;  and 
that  the  grammarian,  who  copied  the  statement, 
without  troubling  himself  to  understand  it,  has 
preserved  a  fact,  which  more  systematic  writers 
have  lost  or  perverted.  Such  passages  are  grains 
of  pure  gold  amidst  the  mud  which  forms  the  bulk 
of  the  deposit  brought  down  to  us  by  those  writers. 
A  striking  instance  is  now  before  us,  in  a  passage 
of  Priscian  {de  Re  Numm.)  in  which,  following  a 
certain  Dardanus,  he  says :  "  Talentum  Athenienso 
parvum  minae  sexaginta,  magnum  minae  octingenta 
tres  et  unciae  quattuor."  Taking  the  last  words 
to  be  the  Roman  mode  of  expressing  83J,  and  as- 
suming, what  is  obvious,  that  the  minae  meant  in 
the  two  clauses  are  of  the  same  standard,  namely, 
the  common  Attic  or  Solonian  (for,  as  a  general 
rule,  this  standard  is  to  be  understood,  where  no 
other  is  specified),  and  understanding  by  the  great 
Attic  talent  that  of  the  commercial  standard,  and 
by  the  small,  the  silver,  or  Solonian,  we  obtain  this 
result,  —  that  the  ratio  of  the  old  Attie  or  commercial 
talent  to  (lie  new  Attic  or  Solonian,  was  as  83^ :  60, 
or  as  138f  :  100,  or  as  1  Oft  :  72.  For  the  masterly 
argument  by  which  Bb'ckh  sustains  the  truth  of 
this  statement,  we  must  refer  to  his  own  work 
(c.  viii.).  It  is  easy  to  understand  how,  in  process 
of  time,  the  fraction  came  to  be  neglected,  so  that, 
ill  the  decree  quoted,  the  commercial  mina  of  100 
So  3 
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commercial  drachmae  was  spoken  of  as  containing 
138  silver  drachmae  instead  of  138§,  and  how, 
further,  when  Plutarch  came  to  calculate  how  many 
drachmae  of  the  old  scale  were  contained  in  the 
Solonian  mina,  he  gave  an  integral  number  73, 
instead  of  72$$,  and  thus,  by  these  two  rejections 
of  fractions,  the  true  ratio  of  100  :  72  was  altered 
to  100  :  73.* 

8.  Ratios  of  the  three  Greek  Systems  to  each  oilier. 
— The  importance  of  this  calculation  is  made  mani- 
fest, and  its  truth  is  confirmed,  by  comparing  the 
result  with  the  statements  which  we  have  of  the 
ratio  of  the  Aeginetan  standard  to  the  Solonian. 
That  ratio  was  5  :  3,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  Pollux,  that  the  Aeginetan  talent  con- 
tained 10,000  Attic  drachmae,  and  the  drachma 
10  Attic  obols.  (Poll.  ix.  76,  86.)  Mr.  Hussey 
(who  was  the  first,  and,  after  the  reply  of  Bockh, 
ought  to  be  the  last,  to  call  this  statement  in  ques- 
tion) observes  that  this  value  would  give  an  Aegi- 
netan drachma  of  110  grains,  whereas  the  existing 
coins  give  an  average  of  only  96  ;  and  he  explains 
the  statement  of  Pollux  as  referring  not  to  the 
Attic  silver  drachmae  of  the  full  weight,  but  to  the 
lighter  drachma  which  was  current  in  and  after 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  which  was  about  equal 
to  the  Roman  denarius.    [Drachma.] 

On  the  other  hand,  Bockh  adheres  to  the  pro- 
portion of  S :  3,  as  given  by  Pollux,  who  could  not 
(he  contends)  have  meant  by  drachmae  those  equal 
to  the  denarii,  because  he  is  not  making  a  calcula- 
tion of  his  own,  suited  to  the  value  of  the  drachma 
in  his  time,  but  repeating  the  statement  of  some 
ancient  writer  who  lived  when  the  Attic  and 
Aeginetan  currencies  were  in  their  best  condition. 
Mr.  Hussey  himself  states  (p.  34),  and  for  a  si- 
milar reason  to  that  urged  by  Bockh,  that  when 
Pollux  speaks  of  the  value  of  the  Babylonian 
talent  in  relation  to  the  Attic,  he  is  to  be  under- 
stood as  referring  to  Attic  money  of  the  full 
weight:  and  Bockh  adds  the  important  remark, 
that  where  Pollux  reckons  by  the  lighter  drachmae, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Syrian  and  small  Egyptian 
talents,  this  only  proves  that  those  talents  had  but 
recently  come  into  circulation.  Bockh  thinks  it 
very  probable  that  Pollux  followed  the  authority 
of  Aristotle,  whom  he  used  much,  to  which  he 
makes  frequent  references  in  Mb  statements  re- 
specting measures  and  money,  and  who  had  fre- 
quent occasions  for  speaking  of  the  values  of  money 
in  his  political  works. 

Again,  as  the  Aeginetan  standard  was  that 
which  prevailed  over  the  greater  part  of  Greece  in 
early  times,  we  should  expect  to  find  some  definite 
proportion  between  it  and  the  old  Attic  before 
Solon :  and,  if  we  take  the  statement  of  Pollux, 
we  do  get  such  a  proportion,  namely,  that  of  6  :  5, 
the  same  which  has  been  obtained  from  the  fore- 
going investigation. 

Bockh  supports  his  view  by  the  evidence  of  ex- 

*  The  commercial  weights  underwent  a  change 
by  the  decree  mentioned  above,  which  orders  that 
12  drachmae  of  the  silver  standard  shall  be  added  to 
the  mina  of  138  drachmae  ;  that  to  every  five  com- 
mercial minae  one  commercial  mina  shall  be  added  ; 
and  to  every  commercial  talent  five  commercial 
minae.     Thus  we  shall  have —     ' 

the  mina  =  ISO  drachmae  (silver), 
5  minae    =       6  minae  (commercial), 
the  talent  =    65  minae  (commercial). 
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isting  coins,  especially  the  old  Macedonian,  before 
the  adoption  of  the  Attic  standard  by  Philip  and 
Alexander,  which  give  a  drachma  of  about  110 
grains,  which  is  to  the  Attic  as  S  :  3.  The  iden- 
tity of  the  old  Macedonian  standard  with  the 
Aeginetan  is  proved  by  Bockh  (Metrol.  p.  89  ; 
compare  Miiller,  Dor.  Hi.  10.  §12.  and  Aeginet. 
pp.  54 — 58).  There  are  also  other  very  ancient 
Greek  coins  of  this  standard,  which  had  their 
origin,  in  all  probability,  in  the  Aeginetan  system. 
[Nummus,  p.  812,  a.] 

The  lightness  of  the  existing  coins  referred  to 
by  Hussey  is  explained  by  BOckh  from  the  well- 
known  tendency  of  the  ancient  mints  to  depart 
from  the  full  standard. 

Mr.  Hussey  quotes  a  passage  where  Herodotus 
(iii.  131)  states  that  Democedes,  a  physician,  after 
receiving  a  talent  in  one  year  at  Aegina,  obtained 
at  Athens  the  next  year  a  salary  of  100  minae, 
which  Herodotus  clearly  means  was  more  than 
what  he  had  before.  But,  according  to  Pollux's 
statement,  says  Mr.  Hussey,  the  two  sums  were 
exactly  equal,  and  therefore  there  was  no  gain. 
But  Herodotus  says  nothing  of  different  standards  j 
surely  then  he  meant  the  same  standard  to  be  ap- 
plied in  both  cases. 

From  comparing  statements  made  respecting  the 
pay  of  soldiers,  Hussey  (p.  61)  obtains  4  :  3  as 
about  the  ratio  of  the  Aeginetan  to  the  Attic 
standard.  Bockh  accounts  for  this  by  supposing 
that  the  pay  of  soldiers  varied,  and  by  the  fact  that 
the  Aeginetan  money  was  actually  lighter  than  the 
proper  standard,  while  the  Attic  at  the  same  period 
was  very  little  below  the  full  weight. 

There  are  other  arguments  on  both  sides,  but 
what  has  been  said  will  give  a  sufficiently  complete 
view  of  the  question. 

As  the  result  of  the  whole  investigation,  we  get 
the  following  definite  ratios  between  the  three 
chief  systems  of  Greek  weights : 

Aeginetan  :  Eubo'ic    :  :  6  :  5 

Aeginetan  :  Solonian  :  :  5  :  3 

Eubo'ic       :  Solonian  :  :  138f  :  100 

i.  e.  :  :  100    :  72 

:  :    25    :  18 

or  nearly  :  :      4    :  3 

The  reason  of  the  strange  ratio  between  the 
Solonian  and  old  Attic  (Eubo'ic)  system  seems  to 
have  been  the  desire  of  the  legislator  to  establish 
a  simple  ratio  between  his  new  system  and  the 
Aeginetan.  Respecting  the  diffusion  of  the  three 
systems  throughout  Greece,  see  Nummus. 

9.  Other  Grecian  Systems.  —  Our  information  re- 
specting the  other  standards  used  in  Greece  and  the 
neighbouring  countries  is  very  scanty  and  confused. 
Respecting  the  Egyptian,  Alexandrian,  or  Ptolemaic 
Talent,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Bockh,  c.  x.  The 
Tyrian  Talent  appears  to  have  been  exactly  equal 
to  the  Attic.  A  Rhodian  Talent  is  mentioned  by 
Festus  in  a  passage  which  is  manifestly  corrupt  (s.  v. 
Talentum).  The  most  probable  emendation  of  the 
passage  gives  4000  cistophori  or  7500  denarii  as  the 
value  of  this  talent.  A  Syrian,  Talent  is  mentioned, 
the  value  of  which  is  very  uncertain.  There  were 
two  sizes  of  it.  The  larger,  which  was  six  times 
that  used  for  money,  was  used  at  Antioch  for  weigh- 
ing wood.  A  Cilician  Talent  of  3000  drachmae,  or 
half  the  Attic,  is  mentioned  by  Pollux  (ix.  6). 

A  much  smaller  talent  was  in  use  for  gold.  It 
was  equal  to  6  Attic  drachmae,  or  about  J  oz.    It 
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was  called  the  gold  talent,  or  the  Sicilian  talent 
from  its  being  much  used  by  the  Greeks  of  Italy 
and  Sicily.  This  talent  is  perhaps  connected  with 
the  small  talent  which  is  the  only  one  that  occurs 
in  Homer.  The  Italian  Greeks  divided  it  into 
24  nummi,  and  afterwards  into  12  (Pollux,  ix.  6  ; 
Festus,  s.  v.  Talentum),  [Compare  Nummus,  p. 
814.] 

This  small  talent  explains  the  use  of  the  term 
great  talent  (magnum  talentum),  which  we  find  in 
Latin  authors,  for  the  silver  Attic  talent  was  great 
in  comparison  with  this.  But  the  use  of  the  term 
by  the  Romans  is  altogether  very  inexact ;  and  in 
some  cases,  where  they  follow  old  Greek  writers, 
they  use  it  to  signify  the  old  Attic  or  Eubo'ic 
Talent. 

There  are  other  talents  barely  mentioned  by  an- 
cient writers.  Hesychius  (s.  v.)  mentions  one  of 
100  pounds  (\iTpaiv),  Vitruvius  (x.  21)  one  of 
120  ;  Suidas  (s.  v.),  Hesychius,  and  Epiphanius 
(de  Mens,  et  Pond.)  of  125  ;  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassus  (ix.  27)  one  of  125  asses,  and  Hesychius 
three  of  165,  400,  and  1125  pounds  respectively. 

Where  talents  are  mentioned  in  the  classical 
writers  without  any  specification  of  the  standard, 
we  must  generally  understand  the  Attic. 

10.  Comparison  of  Grecian  Weights  with  our  own. 
—  In  calculating  the  value  of  Greek  weights  in 
terms  of  our  own,  the  only  safe  course  is  to  follow 
the  existing  coins ;  and  among  these  (for  the  reasons 
stated  under  Nummus,  p.  811,  b.),  it  is  only  the 
best  Attic  coins  that  can  be  relied  on  with  any  cer- 
tainty, although  there  are  many  other  coins  which 
afford  valuable  confirmatory  evidence,  after  the 
standards  to  which  they  belong  have  been  fixed. 

Mr.  Hussey's  computation  of  the  Attic  drachma, 
from  the  coins,  is  perhaps  a  little  too  low,  but  it  is 
so  very  near  the  truth  that  we  may  safely  follow 
it,  for  the  sake  of  the  advantage  of  using  his 
numbers  without  alteration.  He  makes  the 
drachma  66-5  grains.  [Drachma  :  comp.  Num- 
mus, p.  811,  b. :  for  the  other  weights  see  the 
Tables.] 

11.  Roman  Weights. — The  outline  of  the  Roman 
and  Italian  system  of  weights,  which  was  the  same 
as  the  ancient  system  of  copper  money,  has  been 
already  given  under  As.  The  system  is  extremely 
simple,  bnt  its  conversion  into  our  own  standard 
is  a  question  of  very  considerable  difficulty.  The 
following  are  the  different  methods  of  computing 
it:  — 

(1)  The  Roman  coins  furnish  a  mode  of  calcu- 
lating the  weight  of  the  libra,  which  has  been  more 
relied  on  than  any  other  by  most  modern  writers. 
The  As  will  scarcely  help  us  in  this  calculation, 
because  its  weight,  though  originally  a  pound,  was 
very  early  diminished,  and  the  existing  specimens 
differ  from  each  other  very  greatly  [As],  but  speci- 
mens, which  we  may  suppose  to  be  asses  librales, 
may  of  course  be  used  as  confirmatory  evidence. 
We  must  therefore  look  chiefly  to  the  silver  and 
gold  coins.  Now  the  average  weight  of  the  extant 
specimens  of  the  denarius  is  about  60  grains,  and 
in  the  early  ages  of  the  coinage  84  denarii  went  to 
the  pound.  [Denarius.]  The  pound  then,  by 
this  calculation,  would  contain  5040  grains.  Again, 
the  aurei  of  the  early  gold  coinage  were  equal  in 
weight  to  a  scrupulum  and  its  multiples.  [Aurum.] 
Now  the  scrupulum  was  the  288th  part  of  the 
pound  [Unci a],  and  the  average  of  the  scrupular 
aurei  has  been  found  by  Letronne  to  be  about  I7J 
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grains.  Hence  the  pound  will  be  288xl7£= 
5040  grains,  as  before.  The  next  aurei  coined 
were,  according  to  Pliny,  40  to  the  pound,  and 
therefore,  if  the  above  calculation  be  right,  =  126 
grains  ;  and  we  do  find  many  of  this  weight.  But, 
well  as  these  results  hang  together,  there  is  great 
doubt  of  their  truth.  For,  besides  the  uncertainty 
which  always  attends  the  process  of  calculating  a 
larger  quantity  from  a  smaller  on  account  of  the 
multiplication  of  a  small  error,  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  existing  coins  do  not 
come  up  to  their  nominal  weight,  for  there  was  an 
early  tendency  in  the  Roman  mint  to  make  money 
below  weight  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiii.  1 3.  s.  46  ;  compare 
As,  Aurum,  Denarius),  and  we  have  no  proof 
that  any  extant  coins  belonged  to  the  very  earliest 
coinage,  and  therefore  no  security  that  they  may 
not  have  been  depreciated.  In  fact,  there  are  many 
specimens  of  the  denarius  extant,  which  weigh  more 
than  the  above  average  of  60  grains.  It  is  there- 
fore probable  that  the  weight  of  5040  grains,  ob- 
tained from  this  source,  is  too  little.  Hence, 
Wurm  and  Bockh,  who  also  follow  the  coins,  give 
it  a  somewhat  higher  value,  the  former  making  it 
5053-635  grains,  and  the  latter  5053*28.  (Hussey, 
c.  9  ;  Wurm,  c.  2  ;  Bockh,  c.  11). 

(2)  Another  mode  of  determining  the  pound  is 
from  the  relation  between  the  Roman  weights  and 
measures.  The  chief  measures  which  aid  us  in 
this  inquiry  are  the  amphora  or  quadrantal,  and 
the  congius.  The  solid  content  of  the  amphora 
was  equal  to  that  of  a  cube,  of  which  the  side  was 
one  Roman  foot,  and  the  weight  of  water  it  con- 
tained was  80  pounds.  [Quadrantal.]  Hence, 
if  we  can  ascertain  the  length  of  the  Roman  foot 
independently,  it  will  give  us  the  solid  content  ol 
the  amphora,  from  which  we  can  deduce  the  weight 
of  the  Roman  pound.  Taking  the  Roman  foot  at 
11*65  inches,  its  cube  is  1581*167  cubic  inches  = 
5*7025  imperial  gallons  —  57*025  pounds  avoirdu- 
pois, the  80th  part  of  which  is  *7128  of  a  pound, 
or  4989  grains.  But  there  are  many  disturbing 
elements  in  this  calculation,  of  which  the  chief  is 
our  ignorance  of  the  precise  density  of  the  fluid, 
80  pounds  of  which  filled  the  amphora. 

It  might,  at  first  thought,  appear  that  the  result 
might  be  obtained  at  once  from  the  congius  of 
Vespasian,  which  professes  to  hold  10  Roman 
pounds  [Congius],  and  the  content  of  which  has 
been  twice  examined.  In  1630,  Auzout  found  it 
to  contain  51 463*2  grains  of  distilled  water,  which 
would  give  5146*32  grains  for  the  Roman  pound. 
In  1721,  Dr.Hase  found  it  to  contain  52037*69 
grains,  giving  5203*77  grains  for  the  Roman  pound. 
Both  these  results  are  probably  too  high,  on  ac- 
count of  the  enlargement  which  the  vessel  has 
undergone  by  the  corrosion  of  its  inner  surface  ; 
and  this  view  is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  the 
earlier  of  the  two  experiments  gave  it  the  smaller 
content.  (See  Wurm,  p.  78  ;  Bockh,  pp.  1 66, 
1 67.)  Again,  the  nature  of  the  fluid  employed  in 
the  experiment,  its  temperature,  and  the  height  of 
the  barometer,  would  all  influence  the  result,  and 
the  error  from  these  sources  must  occur  twice, 
namely,  at  the  original  making  of  the  congius  and 
at  the  recent  weighing  of  its  contents.  We  can, 
therefore,  by  no  means  agree  with  Mr.  Hussey  in 
taking  the  weight  of  5204  grains,  as  obtained  from 
this  experiment,  to  be  the  nearest  approximation 
to  the  weight  of  the  Roman  pound.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  this  method  were  followed  at  all,  we 
So  4 
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ihould  be  compelled  to  prefer  the  theoretical  cal- 
culation from  the  quadrantal  already  given,  and  to 
say  that  the  value  of  5053'28  (or  5053-635) 
grains,  obtained  from  the  coins  is  too  high,  rather 
than  too  low. 

(3)  Another  method  is  from  existing  Roman 
weights,  of  which  we  possess  many,  but  differing 
■o  greatly  among  themselves,  that  they  can  give 
no  safe  independent  result,  and  their  examination 
is  little  more  than  a  matter  of  curiosity.  A  full 
account  of  them  will  be  found  in  Bockh,  pp.  168 — 
196. 

(4)  The  determination  of  the  Roman  pound 
from  its  ratio  to  tie  Attic  talent,  namely,  as  1  :  80 
(see  Bockh,  c.  9)  is  not  to  be  much  relied  on ; 
since  we  do  not  know  whether  that  ratio  was  exact, 
or  only  approximate. 

On  the  whole,  the  result  obtained  from  the  coins 
is  probably  nearest  to  the  truth. 

12.  Connection  between  Weights  and  Measures. 
— Upon  the  interesting,  but  very  difficult,  subjects 
of  the  connection  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  weights 
with  one  another,  and  of  both  with  the  Greek 
measures,  our  space  does  not  permit  us  to  add  any- 
thing to  the  passages  quoted  from  Bockh  and 
Grote  under  Mensuba,  p.  754  ;  and  to  what  is 
said  under  Quadrantal. 

13.  AutliorUies.  —  The  following  are  the  chief 
authorities  on  the  subject  of  ancient  weights, 
money,  and  measures. 

i.  Ancient  Authorities.- — In  addition  to  the  classic 
writers  in  general,  especially  the  historians  and 
geographers,  (1)  the  Ancient  Grammarians  and 
lexicographers  contain  many  scattered  notices, 
some  of  which  are  preserved  from  the  last  metro- 
logical  treatises  of  Dardanus,  Diodorus,  Polemar- 
chus,  and  others.  (2)  We  possess  a  number  of 
small  metrological  treatises,  which  are  printed  in 
the  fifth  volume  of  Stephanus's  Thesaurus  Linguae 
Graecae,  and  with  the  works  of  Galen,  vol.  xix. 
ed.  Kiihn.  The  most  important  of  them  are,  that 
ascribed  to  Dioscorides,  the  piece  entitled  7rep! 
fierpuv  iypiiv,  and  the  extract  from  the  Kootmjtimi 
of  Cleopatra.  Besides  these,  we  have  a  good 
treatise  on  the  subject,  printed  in  the  Benedictine 
Analecta  Graeca,  pp.  393,  foil.,  and  in  Montfaucon's 
Paleographie  Grecque,  pp.  369,  foil. : — two  works, 
of  but  little  value,  ascribed  to  Epiphanius,  entitled 
irepi  fierpav  Kal  rrraBp.&v  and  ire/>l  ttii\ik6tt]tos 
fierpuv,  printed  in  the  Varia  Sacra  of  Steph.  Le 
Moyne,  vol.  i.  pp.  470,  foil. :  —  various  writings  of 
Heron  (see  Diet,  of  Biog.  s.  v.)  :  —  and  a  treatise 
by  Didymus  of  Alexandria,  fierpa  napfidpuiv  Kal 
■navToiwv  tvKwv,  published  by  Angelo  Mai  from  a 
MS.  in  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan,  1817, 
8vo.  Certain  difficulties  respecting  the  authorship 
of  some  of  these  works  are  discussed  by  Bockh, 
c.  2.  In  Latin,  we  have  two  works  by  Priscian  ; 
the  one  in  prose,  entitled,  De  Figuris  et  Nominibus 
Numcrorum  et  de  Nummis  ac  Ponderibus  ad 
Spnmackum  Liber;  the  other  is  the  poem  De 
Ponderibus  et  Mensuris,  in  208  hexameter  verses, 
which  is  commonly  ascribed  to  Rhemnius  Fannius, 
and  which  is  printed  in  Wernsdorf  's  Poetae  Latini 
Minores,  vol.  v.  pt.  1.  pp.  212,  foil.,  and  in  Weber's 
Corpus  Poetarum  Latinorum,  pp.  1369,  1370. 
The  statements  of  all  these  metrological  writers 
must  be  used  with  great  caution  on  account  of  their 
late  age.  (3)  The  chief  Existing  Monuments  such 
as  buildings,  measures,  vessels,  weights,  and  coins, 
lave  been  mentioned  in  the  articles  Mbnsura, 
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and   Nummus.      Further  information  respecting 
them  will  be  found  in  Bockh. 

ii.  Modern  Works :  see  the  list  given  at  the  end 
of  the  article  Nummus.  The  present  position  of 
our  knowledge  is  marked  by  the  work  of  Bockh, 
so  often  referred  to,  with  Mr.  Grote's  review  of  it. 
There  is  no  satisfactory  English  work  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  best,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  the  treatise  of 
Raper,  in  the  Phihsophical  Transactions,  vol.  lxi. 
Mr.  Hussey's  work  is  very  useful,  but  its  value 
is  much  impaired  by  the  want  of  more  of  that 
criticism,  at  once  ingenious  and  sound,  which  has 
guided  Bockh  to  bo  many  new  and  firm  results 
amidst  intricacies  which  were  before  deemed  hope- 
less. 

For  a  general  view  of  the  value  of  the  several 
weights,  measures,  and  money  in  terms  of  our  own, 
see  the  Tables  at  the  end  of  this  work.       [P.  S.] 

PONDO.     [Libra.] 

PONS  (y4(pvpa),  a  bridge.  The  most  ancient 
bridge  upon  record,  of  which  the  construction  has 
been  described,  is  the  one  erected  by  Nitocris  over 
the  Euphrates  at  Babylon.  (Herod,  i.  186.)  It 
was  in  the  nature  of  a  drawbridge  ;  and  con- 
sisted merely  of  stone  piers  without  arches,  but 
connected  with  one  another  by  a  framework  of 
planking,  which  was  removed  at  night  to  prevent 
the  inhabitants  from  passing  over  from  the  different 
sides  of  the  river  to  commit  mutual  depredations. 
The  stones  were  fastened  together  by  iron  cramps 
soldered  with  lead ;  and  the  piers  were  built  whilst 
the  bed  of  the  river  was  free  from  water,  its  course 
having  been  diverted  into  a  large  lake,  which  was 
again  restored  to  the  usual  channel  when  the  work 
had  been  completed.  (Herod.  I.  c.)  Compare  the 
description  given  by  Diodorus  Siculus  (ii.  8,  vol.  i. 
p.  121,  ed.  Wesseling),  who  ascribes  the  work  to 
Semiramis. 

Temporary  bridges  constructed  upon  boats, 
called  ax^ai  (Hesych.  s.  v. ;  Herod,  vii.  36 ; 
Aesch.  Pers.  69,  ed.  Blomf.,  et  Gloss.),  were  also 
of  very  early  invention.  Dareius  is  mentioned  as 
having  thrown  a  bridge  of  this  kind  over  the 
Thracian  Bosporus  (Herod,  iv.  83,  85)  ;  but  we 
have  no  details  respecting  it,  beyond  the  name  of 
its  architect,  Mandrocles  of  Samos.  (Herod,  iv.  87, 
88.)  The  one  constructed  by  order  of  Xerxes 
across  the  Hellespont  is  more  celebrated,  and  has 
been  minutely  described  by  Herodotus  (vii.  36). 
It  was  built  at  the  place  where  the  Chersonese 
forms  almost  a  right  angle,  between  the  towns  of 
Sestos  and  Madytus  on  the  one  side,  and  Abydos 
on  the  other.  The  first  bridge,  which  was  con- 
structed at  this  spot,  was  washed  away  by  a  storm 
almost  immediately  after  it  was  completed  (Herod, 
vii.  34),  and  of  this  no  details  are  given.  The 
subsequent  one  was  executed  under  the  directions 
of  a  different  set  of  architects.  (Id.  36.)  Both  of 
them  appear  to  have  partaken  of  the  nature  of 
suspension  bridges,  the  platform  which  formed  the 
passage-way  being  secured  upon  enormous  cables 
formed  by  ropes  of  flax  (\evitoMvov)  and  papyrus 
(f3vS\iva>v)  twisted  together,  and  then  stretched 
tight  by  means  of  windlasses  (oVoi)  on  each  side. 

The  bridges  hitherto  mentioned  cannot  he 
strictly  denominated  Greek,  although  the  archi- 
tects by  whom  the  two  last  were  constructed  were 
natives  of  the  Greek  islands.  But  the  frequent 
mention  of  the  word  in  Homer  proves  that  bridges 
were  not  uncommon  in  the  Greek  states,  or  at  least 
in  the  western  part  of  Asia  Minor,  during  his  time. 
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The  Greek  term  for  a  permanent  bridge  is  y4<f>vpa, 
which  the  ancient  etymologists  connected  with  the 
Gephyraei  (rs<pvpcuoi),  a  people  whom  Herodotus 
(t.  57)  states  to  have  been  Phoenicians,  though 
they  pretended  to  have  come  from  Eretria ;  and 
the  etymologists  accordingly  tell  us  that  the  first 
bridge  in  Greece  was  built  by  this  people  across 
the  Cephissus ;  but  such  an  explanation  is  opposed 
to  sound  etymology  and  common  sense.  As  the 
rivers  of  Greece  were  small,  and  the  use  of  the  arch 
known  to  them  only  to  a  limited  extent  [Arcus], 
it  is  probable  that  their  bridges  were  built  entirely 
of  wood,  or,  at  best,  were  nothing  more  than  a 
wooden  platform  supported  upon  stone  piers  at 
each  extremity,  like  that  of  Nitocris  described 
above.  Pliny  (H.  N.  iv.  1)  mentions  a  bridge 
over  the  Acheron  1 000  feet  in  length  ;  and  also 
says  (iv.  21)  that  the  island  Euboea  was  joined 
to  Boeotia  by  a  bridge ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
both  these  workB  were  executed  after  the  Roman 
conquest. 

In  Greece  also,  as  well  as  in  Italy,  the  term 
bridge  was  used  to  signify  a  roadway  raised  upon 
piers  or  arches  to  connect  the  opposite  sides  of  a 
ravine,  even  where  no  water  flowed  through  it 
(tV  yetpvpaV)  %  £ir\  t£  v&Trei  %v,  Xen.  Anab. 
vl  5.  §  22). 

The  Romans  were  undoubtedly  the  first  people 
who  applied  the  arch  to  the  construction  of  bridges, 
by  which  they  were  enabled  to  erect  structures 
of  great  beauty  and  solidity,  as  well  as  utility ; 
for  by  this  means  the  openings  between  the  piers 
for  the  convenience  of  navigation,  which  in  the 
bridges  of  Babylon  and  Greece  must  have  been  very 
narrow,  could  be  extended  to  any  necessary  span. 

The  width  of  the  passage-way  in  a  Roman 
bridge  was  commonly  narrow,  as  compared  with 
modern  structures  of  the  same  kind,  and  corre- 
sponded with  the  road  (via)  leading  to  and  from 
it.  It  was  divided  into  three  parts.  The  centre 
one,  for  horses  and  carriages,  was  denominated 
agger  or  iter;  and  the  raised  footpaths  on  each 
side  (decursoria),  which  were  enclosed  by  parapet 
walls  similar  in  use  and  appearance  to  the  pluteus 
in  the  basilica.     [Basilica,  p.  199,  b.] 

Eight  bridges  across  the  Tiber  are  enumerated 
by  P.  Victor  as  belonging  to  the  city  of  Rome. 
I.  Of  these  the  most  celebrated,  as  well  as  the 
most  ancient,  was  the  Pons  Sublichjs,  so  called 
because  it  was  built  of  wood  ;  subUces,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Formiani,  meaning  wooden  beams. 
(Festus,  s.  v.  Sublicium.)  It  was  built  by  Ancus 
Martius,  when  he  united  the  Janiculum  to  the  city 
(Liv.  i.  33;  Dionys.  iii.  p.  183),  and  became  re- 
nowned from  the  well-known  feat  of  Horatius 
Codes  in  the  war  with  Porsenna.  (Liv.  ii. 
10;  Val.  Max.  iii.  2.  §  1  ;  Dionys.  v.  pp.  295, 
296.)  In  consequence  of  the  delay  and  difficulty 
then  experienced  in  breaking  it  down,  it  was  re- 
constructed without  nails,  in  such  a  manner  that 
each  beam  could  be  removed  and  replaced  at  plea- 
sure. (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi.  23.)  It  was  so  rebuilt 
by  the  pontifices  (Dionys.  iii.  p.  183),  from  which 
fact,  according  to  Varro  (De  Ling.  Lat.  v.  83), 
they  derived  their  name ;  and  it  was  afterwards 
considered  so  sacred,  that  no  repairs  could  be  made 
in  it  without  previous  sacrifice  conducted  by  the 
pontifex  in  person.  (Dionys.  ii.  I.  c.)  In  the 
age  of  Augustus  it  was  still  a  wooden  bridge,  as 
is  manifest  from  the  epithet  roboreo,  used  by  Ovid 
(jporf.  r.  621)  ;  in  which  state  it  appears  to  have 
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remained  at  the  time  of  Otho,  when  it  was  carried 
away  by  an  inundation  of  the  Tiber.  (Tacit.  Hist. 
i.  86,  who  calls  it  pons  sztblicius.)  In  later  ages  it 
was  also  called  pons  Aemilius^  probably  from  the 
name  of  the  person  by  whom  it  was  rebuilt ;  but 
who  this  Aemilius  was  is  uncertain.  It  may  have 
been  Aemilius  Lepidus  the  triumvir,  or  probably 
the  Aemilius  Lepidus  who  was  censor  with  Muna- 
tius  Plancus,  under  Augustus,  ten  years  after  the 
pons  sublicius  fell  down,  as  related  by  Dion  Cassius 
(p.  423,  c.)  We  learn  from  P.  Victor,  in  his  de- 
scription of  th»  Regio  xi.,  that  these  two  bridges 
were  one  and  the  same — "Aemilius  qui  ante  sub- 
licius." It  is  called  Aemilian  by  Juvenal  (Sat. 
vi.  32)  and  Lampridius  (Heliog.  c.  1 7),  but  it  is 
mentioned  by  Capitolinus  (Antonin  Pius,  c.  8)  as 
the  pons  Sublicius  ;  which  passage  is  alone  suffi- 
cient to  refute  the  assertion  of  some  writers  that  it 
was  built  of  stone  at  the  period  when  the  name  of 
Aemilius  was  given  to  it.  (Nardini,  Horn.  Ant. 
viii.  3.) 

This  bridge  was  a  favourite  resort  for  beggars, 
who  used  to  sit  upon  it  and  demand  alms.  (Senec. 
De  Vit.  Beat.  25.)  Hence  the  expression  of  Ju- 
venal (xiv.  134),  aliquis  de  ponte,  for  a  beggar. 
(Compare  also  Juv.  iv.  116.) 

It  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Aventine,  and 
was  the  bridge  over  which  C.  Gracchus  directed 
his  flight  when  he  was  overtaken  by  his  opponents. 
(Plut.  Gracch.  p.  842,  c. ;  compare  Val.  Max.  iv.  7. 
§  2;  Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  477.) 

II.  Pons  Palatinus  formed  the  communica- 
tion between  the  Palatine  and  its  vicinities  and 
the  Janiculum,  and  stood  at  the  spot  now  occupied 
by  the  "  ponte  Rotto."  It  is  thought  that  the 
words  of  Livy  (xi.  51)  have  reference  to  this  bridge. 
It  was  repaired  by  Augustus.  (Inscrip.  ap.  Grut. 
p.  160.  n.  1.) 

III.  IV.  Pons  Fabricius"  and  Pons  Cestius 
were  the  two  which  connected  the  Insula  Tiberina 
with  the  opposite  sides  of  the  river ;  the  first  with 
the  city,  and  the  latter  with  the  Janiculum.  Both 
are  still  remaining.  The  pons  Fabricius  was  ori- 
ginally of  wood,  but  was  rebuilt  by  L.  Fabricius, 
the  curator  viarum,  as  the  inscription  testifies,  a 
short  time  previous  to  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline 
(Dion  Cass,  xxxvii.  p.  50)  ;  which  passage  of  Dion 
Cassius,  as  well  as  the  words  of  the  Scholiast  on 
Horace  (Sai.  ii.  3.  36),  warrant  the  assumption  that 
it  was  then  first  built  of  stone.  It  is  now  called 
"  Ponte  quattro  capi."  The  pons  Cestius  is,  by 
some  authors,  supposed  to  have  been  built  during 
the  reign  of  Tiberius  by  Cestius  Gallus,  the  per- 
son mentioned  by  Pliny  (x.  60  ;  Tacit.  Ann.  vi. 
31),  though  it  is  more  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  it  was  constructed  before  the  termination  of 
the  republic,  as  no  private  individual  would  have 
been  permitted  to  give  his  own  name  to  a  public 
work  under  the  empire.  (Nardini,  I.  c.)  The  in- 
scriptions now  remaining  are  in  commemoration  of 
Valentinianus,  Valens,  and  Gratianus,  the  emperors 
by  whom  it  was  restored.  Both  these  bridges  are 
represented  in  the  following  woodcut ;  that  on  the 
right  hand  is  the  pons  Fabricius,  and  is  curious  as 
being  one  of  the  very  few  remaining  works  which 
bear  a  date  during  the  republic  ;  the  pons  Cestius 
on  the  left  represents  the  efforts  of  a  much  later 
age  ;  and,  instead  of  the  buildings  now  seen 
upon  the  island,  the  temples  which  originally 
stood  there,  as  well  as  the  island  itself,  have  ?een 
restored. 
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V.  Pons  Janiculensis,  which  led  direct  to  the 
Janiculutn.  The  name  of  its  founder  and  the 
period  of  its  construction  are  unknown  ;  but  it 
occupied  the  site  of  the  present  "  ponte  Sisto," 
which  was  built  by  Sixtus  IV.  upon  the  ruins  of 
the  old  bridge. 

VI.  Pons  Vaticanus,  so  called  because  it  formed 
the  communication  between  the  Campus  Martius 
and  Campus  Vaticanus.  When  the  waters  of  the 
Tiber  are  very  low,  vestiges  of  the  piers  are  still 
discernible  at  the  back  of  the  Hospital  of  San 
Spirito.  By  modern  topographists  this  bridge  is 
often  called  "  Pons  Triumphalis,"  but  without  any 


classical  authority  ;  the  inference,  however,  is  not 
improbable,  because  it  led  directly  from  the  Cam- 
pus to  the  Clivus  Cinnae  (now  Monte  Mario),  from 
which  the  triumphal  processions  descended. 

VII.  Pons  Aelius,  built  by  Hadrian,  which 
led  from  the  city  to  the  Mausoleum  [Mausoleum] 
of  that  emperor,  now  the  bridge  and  castle  of  St. 
Angelo.  (Spart.  Hadr.  c.  1 9  ;  Dion  Cass.  Ixix. 
p.  797,  E.)  A  representation  of  this  bridge  is  given 
in  the  following  woodcut,  taken  from  a  medal  still 
extant.  It  affords  a  specimen  of  the  style  employed 
at  the  period  when  the  fine  arts  are  considered  to 
have  been  at  their  greatest  perfection  at  Rome. 


VIII.  Pons  Milvius,  on  the  Via  Fiaminia,now 
ponte  Molle,  was  built  by  Aemilius  Scaurus  the 
censor  (Aur.  Vict.  De  Viris  Ittudr.  c.  27.  §  8), 
and  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  about  forty-five  years 
after  its  formation.  Upon  this  bridge  the  ambassa- 
dors of  the  Allobroges  were  arrested  by  Cicero's 
retainers  during  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline.  (Cic. 
in  Cat.  iii.  2.)  Catulus  and  Pompey  encamped 
here  against  Lepidus  when  he  attempted  to  annul 
the  acts  of  Sulla.  (Floras,  iii.  23.)  ItB  vicinity 
was  a  favourite  place  of  resort  for  pleasure  and  de- 
bauchery in  the  licentious  reign  of  Nero.  (Tacit. 
Ann.  xiii.  47.)  And  finally,  it  was  at  this  spot  that 
the^  battle  between  Maxentius  and  Constantine, 
which  decided  the  fate  of  the  Roman  empire,  took 
place,    (a.  d.  312.) 


The  Roman  bridges  without  the  city  were  far 
too  many  to  be  enumerated  here.  They  formed 
one  of  the  chief  embellishments  in  all  the  public 
roads  ;  and  their  numerous  and  stupendous  re- 
mains, still  existing  in  Italy,  Portugal,  and  Spain, 
attest,  even  to  the  present  day,  the  scale  of  grandeui 
with  which  their  works  of  national  utility  were 
always  carried  on.  Subjoined  is  a  representation 
of  the  bridge  at  Ariminum  (Rimini),  which  remains 
entire :  it  was  commenced  by  Augustus  and  ter- 
minated by  Tiberius,  as  we  learn  from  the  inscrip- 
tion, which  is  still  extant.  It  is  introduced  in 
order  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  style  of  art 
during  the  age  of  Vitruvius,  that  peculiar  period  of 
transition  between  the  austere  simplicity  of  the  re- 
public and  the  profuse  magnificence  of  the  empire. 


The  bridge  thrown  across  the  bay  of  Baiae  by  I  the  useless  undertaking  of  a  profligate  prince,  does 
Caligula  (Dion  Cass.  lix.  p.  652,  e  ;  Suet.  Cal.  19),  |  not  require  any  further  notice;  but  the  bridgo 
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which  Trajan  built  across  the  Danube,  which  is 
one  of  the  greatest  efforts  of  human  ingenuity, 
must  not  pass  unmentioned.  A  full  account  of 
its  construction  is  given  by  Dion  Cassius  (lxviii. 
p.  776,  B.) ;  and  it  is  also  mentioned  by  the  younger 
Pliny  {Ep.  viii.  4  ;  compare  Procopius,  De  Aedi- 
Gciis).  The  form  of  it  is  given  in  the  annexed 
woodcut,  from  a  representation  of  it  on  the  column 
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of  Trajan  at  Rome  ;  which  has  given  rise  to 
much  controversy,  as  it  does  not  agree  in  many 
respects  with  the  description  of  Dion  Cassius.  The 
inscription,  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  this 
bridge,  is  quoted  by  Leunclav.  p.  1041.  6,  and  by 
Gruter,  448.  3. 

Sub  jugum  ecce  rapitur  et  Danuvius, 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  piers  only  are  of 
etone,  and  the  superstructure  of  wood. 

The  Conte  Marsigli,  in  a  letter  to  Montfaucon 
(Giornale  de*  Letterati  d?  Italia,  vol.  xxii.  p.  116), 
gives  the  probable  measurements  of  this  structure, 
from  observations  made  upon  the  spot,  which  will 
serve  as  a  faithful  commentary  upon  the  text  of 
Dion.  He  considers  that  the  whole  line  consisted 
of  23  piers  and  22  arches  (making  the  whole  bridge 
about  3010  feet  long,  and  48  in  height),  which  are 
much  more  than  the  number  displayed  upon  the 
column.  But  this  is  easily  accounted  for  without 
impairing  the  authority  of  the  artist's  work.  A 
few  arches  were  sufficient  to  show  the  general 
features  of  the  bridge,  without  continuing  the  mono- 
tonous uniformity  of  the  whole  line,  which  would 
have  produced  an  effect  ill  adapted  to  the  purposes 
of  sculpture.  It  was  destroyed  by  Hadrian  (Dion 
Cass.  I.  c),  under  the  pretence  that  it  would  facili- 
tate the  incursions  of  the  barbarians  into  the  Roman 
territories,  but  in  reality,  it  is  said,  from  jealousy 
and  despair  of  being  able  himself  to  accomplish 
any  equally  great  undertaking  ;  which  is  supposed 
to  be  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  he  afterwards  put 
to  death  the  architect,  Artemidorus,  under  whose 
directions  it  was  constructed. 

The  Romans  also  denominated  by  the  name  of 
pontes  the  causeways  which  in  modern  language 
are  termed  "  viaducts."  Of  these  the  Pons  ad 
Nonam,  now  called  ponte  Nono,  near  the  ninth 
mile  from  Rome  on  the  Via  Praenestina  is  a  fine 
specimen. 

Amongst  the  bridges  of  temporary  use,  which 
were  made  for  the  immediate  purposes  of  a  cam- 
paign, the  most  celebrated  is  that  constructed  by 
Julius  Caesar  over  the  Rhine  within  the  short 
period  of  ten  days.  It  was  built  entirely  of  wood, 
and  the  whole  process  of  its  construction  is  mi- 
nutely detailed  by  its  author  {De  Bell.  Gall.  iv.  17). 
An  elevation  of  it  is  given  by  Palladio,  constructed 
in  conformity  with  the  account  of  Caesar,  which 
has  been  copied  in  the  edition  of  Oudendorp  and 
in  the  Delphin  edition. 

Vegetius  (in.  7),  Herodian  (viii.  4,  8),  and 
Lucan  (iv.  420)  mention  the  use  of  casks  (dolia, 
mpae)  by  the  Romans  to  support  rafts  fnr  the  pas- 


sage of  an  army  ;  and  Vegetius  (/.  c.)  says  that  it 
was  customary  for  the  Roman  army  to  carry  with 
them  small  boats  {monosculi)  hollowed  out  from  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  together  with  planks  and  nails,  so 
that  a  bridge  could  be  constructed  and  bound  to- 
gether with  ropes  upon  any  emergency  without 
loss  of  time.  Pompey  passed  the  Euphrates  by  a 
similar  device  during  the  Mithridatic  war.  (Floras, 
iii.  5.)  The  preceding  woodcut,  taken  from  a  bas- 
relief  on  the  column  of  Trajan,  will  afford  an  idea 
of  the  general  method  of  construction  and  form  of 
these  bridges,  of  which  there  are  several  designs 
upon  the  same  monument,  all  of  which  greatly  re- 
semble each  other. 

When  the  Comitia  were  held,  the  voters,  in  order 
to  reach  the  enclosure  called  septum  and  ovile, 
passed  over  a  wooden  platform,  elevated  above  the 
ground,  which  was  called  pons  suffragiorum,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  able  to  give  their  votes 
without  confusion  or  collusion. 

Pons  is  also  used  to  signify  the  platform  (eVi- 
G&dpO)  airoSdOpa)  used  for  embarking  in  or  dis- 
embarking from,  a  ship. 

"  Tnterea  Aeneas  socios  de  puppibus  altis 
Pontibus  exponit."         Virg.  Aen.  x.  288. 

The  method  of  using  these  pontes  is  represented 
in  the  annexed  woodeut,  taken  from  a  very  curious 
intaglio  representing  the  history  of  the  Trojan  war, 
discovered  atBovillae  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
17th  century ;  which  is  given  by  Fabretti,  Syntagma 
de  Column.  Trajani,  p.  315.  (See  further,  Hirt, 
Lehre  der  Geb'dude,  §  x.)  [A.  R.] 


PO'NTIFEX  (iepoSiddo-KaXoS)  Upov6/xosy  Upo- 
<f  uA.a|,  Upo<pdvT7}$).  The  origin  of  this  word  is 
explained  in  various  ways.  Q.  Scaevola,  who  was 
himself  pontifex  rnaximus,  derived  it  from  posse 
and /acere,  and  Varro  from  pons,  because  the  pon- 
tiffs, he  says,  had  built  the  pons  sublicius,  and 
afterwards  frequently  restored  it,  that  it  might  be 
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possible  to  perform  sacrifices  on  each  side  of  the 
Tiber.  (Varro,  de  Ling.  Lai.  v.  83,  ed.  Miiller  ; 
Dionys.  ii.  73.)  This  statement  is,  however,  con- 
tradicted by  the  tradition  which  ascribes  the  build- 
ing of  the  pons  sublicius  to  Ancus  Martius  (Liv.  i. 
33),  at  a  time  when  the  pontiffs  had  long  existed 
and  borne  this  name.  Gottling  (Gesch.  d.  Rom. 
Staatsv.  p.  173)  thinks  that  pontifex  is  only  another 
form  for  pompifex,  which  would  characterise  the 
pontiffs  only  as  the  managers  and  conductors  of 
public  processions  and  solemnities.  But  it  seems 
far  more  probable  that  the  word  is  formed  from 
pons  and  facere  (in  the  signification  of  the  Greek 
p^eiv,  to  perform  a  sacrifice),  and  that  consequently 
it  signifies  the  priests  who  offered  sacrifices  upon 
the  bridge.  The  ancient  sacrifice  to  which  the 
name  thus  alludes,  is  that  of  the  Argeans  on  the 
sacred  or  sublician  bridge,  which  is  described  by 
Dionysius  (i.  38 ;  compare  Argei).  Greek  writers, 
moreover,  sometimes  translate  the  word  pontiffs  by 
ye(pvpotrotoi. 

The  Roman  pontiffs  formed  the  most  illustrious 
among  the  great  colleges  of  priests.  Their  insti- 
tution, like  that  of  all  important  matters  of  reli- 
gion, was  ascribed  to  Numa.  (Liv.  i.  20  ;  Dionys. 
ii.  73.)  The  number  of  pontiffs  appointed  by  this 
king  was  four  (Liv.  x.  6),  and  at  their  head  was 
the  pontifex  maximus,  who  is  generally  not  included 
when  the  number  of  pontiffs  is  mentioned.  Cicero 
(de  Re  Publ.  ii.  14),  however,  includes  the  pontifex 
maximus  when  he  says  that  Numa  appointed  five 
pontiffs.  Niebuhr  (Hist,  of  Rome,  i.  p.  302,  &c. ; 
compare  iii.  p.  410  ;  Liv.  x.  6  ;  Cic.  de  Re  Publ. 
ii.  9 )  supposes  with  great  probability,  that  the  ori- 
ginal number  of  four  pontiffs  (not  including  the 
pontifex  maximus)  had  reference  to  the  two  earliest 
tribes  of  the  Romans,  the  Ramnes  and  Tities,  so 
that  each  tribe  was  represented  by  two  pontiffs. 
In  the  year  B.  c.  300,  the  Ogulnian  law  raised  the 
number  of  pontiffs  to  eight,  or,  including  the  pon- 
tifex maximus,  to  nine,  and  four  of  them  were  to 
be  plebeians.  (Liv.  x.  6.)  The  pontifex  maximus, 
however,  continued  to  be  a  patrician  down  to  the 
year  B.  c.  254,  when  Tib.  Coruncanius  was  the  first 
plebeian  who  was  invested  with  this  dignity.  (Liv. 
Epit.  18.)  This  number  of  pontiffs  remained  for 
a  long  time  unaltered,  until  in  81  B.  c.  the  dictator 
Sulla  increased  it  to  fifteen  (Liv.  Epit.  89),  and 
J.  Caesar  to  sixteen.  (Dion  Cass.  xlii.  51.)  In 
both  these  changes  the  pontifex  maximus  is  in- 
cluded in  the  number.  During  the  empire  the 
number  varied,  though  on  the  whole  fifteen  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  regular  number. 

The  mode  of  appointing  the  pontiffs  was  also 
different  at  different  times.  It  appears  that  after 
their  institution  by  Numa,  the  college  had  the 
right  of  co-optation,  that  is,  if  a  member  of  the  col- 
lege died  (for  all  the  pontiffs  held  their  office  for 
life),  the  members  met  and  elected  a  successor, 
who  after  his  election  was  inaugurated  by  the 
augurs.  (Dionys.  ii.  22,  73.)  This  election  was 
sometimes  called  captio.  (Gellius,  i.  12.)  In  the 
year  212  B.  c.  Livy  (xxv.  5)  speaks  of  the  election 
of  a  pontifex  maximus  in  the  comitia  (probably 
the  comitia  tributa)  as  the  ordinary  mode  of  ap- 
pointing this  high-priest.  But  in  relating  the 
events  of  the  year  181  B.C.  he  again  states  that 
the  appointment  of  the  chief  pontiff  took  place  by 
the  co-optation  of  the  college.  (Liv.  xl.  42t)  How 
these  anomalies  arose  (unless  Livy  expresses  him- 
self carelessly)  is  uncertain  (see  Gottling,  I.  c.  p. 
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375)  ;  for,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  first  attempt  to 
deprive  the  college  of  its  right  of  co-  optation,  and 
to  transfer  the  power  of  election  to  the  people,  was 
not  made  until  the  year  b.  c.  145,  by  the  tribune 
C.  Licinius  Crassus  ;  but  it  was  frustrated  by  the 
praetor  C.  Laelius.  (Cic.  de  Am.  25,  Brut.  21,  de 
Nat.  Dear.  iii.  2.)  In  104  B.  c.  the  attempt  was 
successfully  repeated  by  the  tribune  Cn.  Domitius 
Ahenobarbus :  and  a  law  (Lex  Domitia)  was  then 
passed,  which  transferred  the  right  of  electing  the 
members  of  the  great  colleges  of  priests  to  the 
people  (probably  in  the  comitia  tributa)  ;  that  is, 
the  people  elected  a  candidate,  who  was  then  made 
a  member  of  the  college  by  the  co-optatio  of  the 
priests  themselves,  so  that  the  co-optatio,  although 
still  necessary,  became  a  mere  matter  of  form.  (Cic 
de  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  7,  Epist.  ad  Brut.  i.  5  ;  Veil. 
Pat.  ii.  12  ;  Sueton.  Nero,  2.)  The  lex  Domitia 
was  repealed  by  Sulla  in  a  lex  Cornelia  de  Sacer- 
dotiis(81  B.C.),  which  restored  to  the  great  priestly 
colleges  their  full  right  of  co-optatio.  (Liv.  EpU 
89  ;  Pseudo-Ascon.  in  Divinat.  p.  102,  ed.  Orelli ; 
Dion  Cass,  xxxvii.  37.)  In  the  year  63  b.  c.  the 
law  of  Sulla  was  abolished,  and  the  Domitian  law 
was  restored,  but  not  in  its  full  extent ;  for  it  was 
now  determined,  that  in  case  of  a  vacancy  the 
college  itself  should  nominate  two  candidates,  and 
the  people  elect  one  of  them.  This  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding is  expressly  mentioned  in  regard  to  the 
appointment  of  augurs,  and  was,  no  doubt,  the 
same  in  that  of  the  pontiffs.  (Cic.  Philip,  ii.  2.) 
Julius  Caesar  did  not  alter  this  modified  lex  Domi- 
tia, but  M.  Antonius  again  restored  the  right  of 
co-optatio  to  the  college.     (Dion  Cass.  xliv.  53.) 

The  college  of  pontiffs  had  the  supreme  superin- 
tendence of  all  matters  of  religion,  and  of  things 
and  persons  connected  with  public  as  well  as  pri- 
vate worship.  A  general  outline  of  their  rights 
and  functions  is  given  by  Livy  (i.  20)  and  Diony- 
sius (ii.  73).  This  power  is  said  to  have  been 
given  to  them  by  Numa  ;  and  he  also  entrusted  to 
their  keeping  the  books  containing  the  ritual  or- 
dinances, together  with  the  obligation  to  give  in- 
formation to  any  one  who  might  consult  them  on 
matters  of  religion.  They  had  to  guard  against 
any  irregularity  in  the  observance  of  religious  rites 
that  might  arise  from  a  neglect  of  the  ancient 
customs,  or  from  the  introduction  of  foreign  rites. 
They  had  not  only  to  determine  in  what  manner 
the  heavenly  gods  should  be  worshipped,  but  also 
the  proper  form  of  burials,  and  how  the  souls  of  the 
departed  (manes)  were  to  be  appeased  ;  in  like 
manner  what  signs  either  in  lightning  or  other 
phenomena  were  to  be  received  and  attended  to. 
They  had  the  judicial  decision  in  all  matters  of  re- 
ligion, whether  private  persons,  magistrates,  or 
priests  were  concerned,  and  in  cases  where  the  ex- 
isting laws  or  customs  were  found  defective  or  in- 
sufficient, they  made  new  laws  and  regulations 
(decreta  pontificum)  in  which  they  always  followed 
their  own  judgment  as  to  what  was  consistent 
with  the  existing  customs  and  usages.  (Gell.  ii. 
28,  x.  15.)  They  watched  over  the  conduct  of 
all  persons  who  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
sacrifices  or  the  worship  of  the  gods,  that  is,  over 
all  the  priests  and  their  servants.  The  forms  of 
worship  and  of  sacrificing  were  determined  by  the 
pontiffs,  and  whoever  refused  to  obey  their  injunc- 
tions was  punished  by  them,  for  they  were  "  rerum 
quae  ad  sacra  et  religiones  pertinent,  judices  et 
vindices."   (Fest,  s.  v.  Maximus  pontifex  ;  compare 
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Cic.  de  Leg.  ii.  8,  12.)  The  pontiffs  themselves 
were  not  subject  to  any  court  of  law  or  punish- 
ment, and  were  not  responsible  either  to  the  senate 
or  to  the  people.  The  details  of  these  duties  and 
functions  were  contained  in  books  called  libri 
pontificii  or  pontificates,  comraentarii  sacrorum  or 
sacrorum  pontificalium  (Fest.  s.  v.  Aliuia  and 
Occisum),  which  they  were  said  to  have  received 
from  Numa,  and  which  were  sanctioned  by  Ancus 
Martius.  This  king  is  said  to  have  made  public 
that  part  of  these  regulations  which  had  reference 
to  the  sacra  publica  (Liv.  i.  32)  ;  and  when  at  the 
commencement  of  the  republic  the  wooden  tables 
on  which  these  published  regulations  were  written 
had  fallen  into  decay,  they  were  restored  by  the 
pontifex  maximus  C.  Papirius.  (Dionys.  iii.  36.) 
One  part  of  these  libri  pontificales  was  called  Indi- 
gitamenta,  and  contained  the  names  of  the  gods  as 
well  as  the  manner  in  which  these  names  were  to 
be  used  in  public  worship.  (Serv.  ad  Virg.  Georg. 
i.  21.)  A  second  part  must  have  contained  the 
formulas  of  the  jus  pontificium.  (Cic.  de  Re  Publ. 
ii.  31.)  The  original  laws  and  regulations  con- 
tained in  these  books  were  in  the  course  of  time 
increased  and  more  accurately  defined  by  the  de- 
crees of  the  pontiffs,  whence  perhaps  their  name 
commentarii.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xviii.  3  ;  Liv.  iv.  3  ; 
Cic.  Brut.  14.)  Another  tradition  concerning  these 
books  stated  that  Numa  communicated  to  the 
pontiffs  their  duties  and  rights  merely  by  word  of 
mouth,  and  that  he  had  buried  the  books  in  a 
stone  chest  on  the  Janiculura.  (Plut.  Num.  22  ; 
Plin.  H.  N.  xiii.  27  ;  Val.  Max.  i.  1. 12  ;  August. 
de  Civii.  Dei,  vii.  34.)  These  books  were  found 
in  181  B.C.,  and  one  half  of  them  contained  ritual 
regulations  and  the  jus  pontificium,  and  the  other 
half  philosophical  inquiries  on  the  same  subjects, 
and  were  written  in  the  Greek  language.  The 
books  were  brought  to  the  praetor  urbanus  Q. 
Petilius,  and  the  senate  ordered  the  latter  half  to 
be  burnt,  while  the  former  was  carefully  preserved. 
Respecting  the  nature  and  authenticity  of  this 
story,  see  Hartung,  Die  Relig.  d.  Rom.  i.  p.  214. 
The  annates  maximi  were  records  of  the  events  of 
each  year  kept  by  the  pontifex  maximus,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  state  to  the  time  of  the 
pontifex  maximus,  P.  Mucius  Scaevola,  B.  c. 
133. 

As  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  pontiffs,  it  must 
first  of  all  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  pontiffs  were 
not  priests  of  any  particular  divinity,  but  a  college 
which  stood  above  all  other  priests,  and  superin- 
tended the  whole  external  worship  of  the  gods. 
(Cic.  de  Leg.  ii.  8.)  One  of  their  principal  duties 
was  the  regulation  of  the  sacra  both  publica  and 
private,  and  to  watch  that  they  were  observed  at 
the  proper  times  (for  which  purpose  the  pontiffs 
originally  had  the  whole  regulation  of  the  calendar, 
see  Calendarium,  p.  230,  &c),  and  in  their  proper 
form.  In  the  management  of  the  sacra  publica 
they  were  in  later  times  assisted  in  certain  per- 
formances by  the  triumviri  epulones  [Epulones], 
and  had  in  their  keeping  the  funds  from  which 
the  expences  of  the  sacra  publica  were  defrayed. 
[Sacra.] 

The  pontiffs  convoked  the  assembly  of  the  curies 
(comitia  calata  or  curiata)  in  cases  where  priests 
were  to  be  appointed,  and  flamines  or  a  rex  sacro- 
rum were  to  be  inaugurated  ;  also  when  wills  were 
to  be  received,  and  when  a  detestatio  sacrorum  and 
adoption  by  adrogatio  took  {.lace.     (GelL  v.  19, 
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xv.  27  ;  Adoptio.)  Whether  the  presence  of  the 
pontiffs  together  with  that  of  the  augurs  and  two 
flamines  was  necessary  in  the  comitia  curiata  also 
in  cases  when  other  matters  were  transacted,  as 
Niebuhr  thinks  (i.  p.  342,  ii.  p.  223),  does  not 
appear  to  be  quite  certain.  The  curious  circum- 
stance that  on  one  occasion  the  pontifex  maximus 
was  commanded  by  the  senate  to  preside  at  the 
election  of  tribunes  of  the  people,  is  explained  by 
Niebuhr  (ii.  p.  359,  &c). 

As  regards  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pontiffs, 
magistrates  and  priests  as  well  as  private  indivi- 
duals were  bound  to  submit  to  their  sentence,  pro- 
vided it  had  the  sanction  of  three  members  of  the 
college.  (Cic.  de  Harusp.  Resp.  6.)  In  most  cases 
the  sentence  of  the  pontiffs  only  inflicted  a  fine 
upon  the  offenders  (Cic.  Philip,  xi.  8  ;  Liv.  xxxvii. 
51,  xl.  42),  but  the  person  fined  had  a  right  to 
appeal  to  the  people,  who  might  release  him  from 
the  fine.  In  regard  to  the  Vestal  virgins  and  the 
persons  who  committed  incest  with  them,  the 
pontiffs  had  criminal  jurisdiction  and  might  pro- 
nounce the  sentence  of  death.  (Dionys.  ix.  40  ; 
Liv.  xxii.  57  ;  Fest.  s.  v.  Probrum.)  A  man  who 
had  violated  a  Vestal  virgin  was  according  to  an 
ancient  law  scourged  to  death  by  the  pontifex 
maximus  in  the  comitium,  and  it  appears  that 
originally  neither  the  Vestal  virgins  nor  the  male 
offenders  in  such  a  case  had  any  right  of  appeal. 
Gottling  (p.  185)  considers  that  they  had  the 
right  of  appeal,  but  the  passage  of  Cicero  (rfe  Re 
Publ.  ii.  31)  to  which  he  refers,  does  not  support 
his  opinion.  Incest  in  general  belonged  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  pontiffs,  and  might  be  punished 
with  death.  (Cic.  deLeg.  ii.  19.)  In  later  times 
we  find  that  even  in  the  case  of  the  pontiffs  having 
passed  sentence  upon  Vestal  virgins,  a  tribune  in- 
terfered and  induced  the  people  to  appoint  a 
quaestor  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  fresh  inquiry 
into  the  case  ;  and  it  sometimes  happened  that 
after  this  new  trial  the  sentence  of  the  pontiffs 
was  modified  or  annulled.  (Ascon.  ad  Milon.  p. 
46,  ed.  Orelli.)  Such  cases,  however,  seem  to  have 
been  mere  irregularities  founded  upon  an  abuse 
of  the  tribunitian  power.  In  the  early  times  the 
pontiffs  were  in  the  exclusive  possession  of  the 
civil  as  well  as  religious  law,  until  the  former  was 
made  public  by  C.  Flavius.  [Actio.]  The  regu- 
lations which  served  as  a  guide  to  the  pontiffs  in 
their  judicial  proceedings,  formed  a  large  collection 
of  laws,  which  was  called  the  jus  pontificium,  and 
formed  part  of  the  libri  pontificii.  (Cic.  de  Orat.  i. 
43,  iii.  33,  pro  Domo,  13  ;  compare  Jus,  pp.  656, 
657.)  The  new  decrees  which  the  pontiffs  made 
either  on  the  proposal  of  the  senate,  or  in  cases 
belonging  to  the  sacra  privata,  or  that  of  private 
individuals,  were,  as  Livy  (xxxix.  16)  says,  in- 
numerable. (Compare  Cic.  de  Leg.  ii.  23  ;  Ma- 
crob.  Sat.  iii.  3  ;  Dionys.  ii.  73.) 

The  meetings  of  the  college  of  pontiffs,  to  which 
in  some  instances  the  flamines  and  the  rex  sa- 
crorum were  summoned  (Cic.  de  Harusp.  Resp.  6), 
were  held  in  the  curia  regia  on  the  Via  Sacra,  to 
which  was  attached  the  residence  of  the  pontifex 
maximus  and  of  the  rex  sacrorum.  (Suet.  Caes.  46  ; 
Serv.  ad  Aen.  viii.  363  ;  Plin.  Epist.  iv.  11.)  As 
the  chief  pontiff  was  obliged  to  live  in  a  domus 
publica,  Augustus,  when  he  assumed  this  dignity, 
changed  part  of  his  own  house  into  a  domus  pub- 
lica. (Dion  Cass.  liv.  27.)  All  the  pontiffs  were 
in  their  appearance  distinguished  by  the  conic  cap 
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called  tutulus  or  galerus,  with  an  apex  upon  it,  and 
the  toga  praetexta. 

The  pontifex  maximus  was  the  president  of  the 
college  and  acted  in  its  name,  whence  he  alone  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  cases  in  which  he  must  be 
considered  only  as  the  organ  of  the  college.  He 
was  generally  chosen  from  among  the  most  dis- 
tinguished persons,  and  such  as  had  held  a  curule 
magistracy,  or  were  already  members  of  the  col- 
lege. (Liv.  xxxv.  5,  xl.  42.)  Two  of  his  especial 
duties  were  to  appoint  (capere)  the  Vestal  virgins 
and  the  flamines  [Vestales  ;  Flamen],  and  to 
be  present  at  every  marriage  by  confarreatio. 
When  festive  games  were  vowed  or  a  dedication 
made,  the  chief  pontiff  had  to  repeat  over  before 
the  persons  who  made  the  vow  or  the  dedication, 
the  formula  with  which  it  was  to  be  performed 
(praeire  verba,  Liv.  v.  40,  ix.  46,  iv.  27).  During 
the  period  of  the  republic,  when  the  people  exer- 
cised sovereign  power  in  every  respect,  we  find 
that  if  the  pontiff  on  constitutional  or  religious 
grounds  refused  to  perform  this  solemnity,  he  might 
be  compelled  by  the  people. 

A  pontifex  might,  like  all  the  members  of  the 
great  priestly  colleges,  hold  any  other  military, 
civil  or  priestly  office,  provided  the  different  offices 
did  not  interfere  with  one  another.  Thus  we  find 
one  and  the  same  person  being  pontiff,  augur,  and 
decemvir  sacrorum  (Liv.  xl.  42)  ;  instances  of  a 
pontifex  maximus  being  at  the  same  time  consul, 
are  very  numerous.  (Liv.  xxviii.  38  j  Cic.  de 
Harusp.  Resp.  6  ;  compare  Ambrosch,  Studien  und 
Andeutungen,  p.  229,  note  105.)  But  whatever 
might  be  the  civil  or  military  office  which  a  ponti- 
fex maximus  held  beside  his  pontificate,  he  was 
not  allowed  to  leave  Italy.  The  first  who  violated 
this  law  was  P.  Licinius  Crassus,  in  B.  c.  131 
(Liv.  Epit.  59  ;  Val.  Max.  viii.  7.  6  ;  Oros.  v. 
10)  ;  but  after  this  precedent,  pontiffs  seem  to 
have  frequently  transgressed  the  law,  and  Caesar, 
though  pontifex  maximus,  went  to  his  province  of 
Gaul. 

The  college  of  pontiffs  continued  to  exist  until 
the  overthrow  of  paganism  (Arnob.  iv.  35  ;  Sym- 
mach.  Epit.  ix.  128,  129)  ;  but  its  power  and  in- 
fluence were  considerably  weakened  as  the  em- 
perors, according  to  the  example  of  Caesar,  had 
the  right  to  appoint  as  many  members  of  the  great 
colleges  of  priests  as  they  pleased.  (Dion  Cass, 
xlii.  51,  xliii.  51,  li.  20,  liii.  17  ;  Suet.  Caes.  31.) 
In  addition  to  this,  the  emperors  themselves  were 
always  chief  pontiffs,  and  as  such  the  presidents  of 
the  college  ;  hence  the  title  of  pontifex  maximus 
(P.  M.  or  PON.  M.)  appears  on  several  coins  of 
the  emperors.  If  there  were  several  emperors  at 
a  time,  only  one  bore  the  title  of  pontifex  maxi- 
mus ;  but  in  the  year  A.  D.  238,  we  find  that 
each  of  the  two  emperors  Maximus  and  Balbinus 
assumed  this  dignity.  (Capitol.  Maxim,  et  Ball. 
8.)  The  last  traces  of  emperors  being  at  the 
same  time  chief  pontiffs  are  found  in  inscriptions 
of  Valentinian,  Valens,  and  Gratianus.  (Orelli, 
Inscript.  n.  1117,  1118.)  From  the  time  of 
Theodosius  the  emperors  no  longer  appear  in  the 
dignity  of  pontiff ;  but  at  last  the  title  was  as- 
sumed by  the  Christian  bishop  of  Rome. 

There  were  other  pontiffs  at  Rome  who  were 
distinguished  by  the  epithet  minores.  Various 
opinions  have  been  entertained  as  to  what  these 
pontifices  minores  were.  Niebuhr  (i.  p.  302.  n. 
775)  thinks  that  they  were  originally  the  pontiffs 
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of  the  Luceres ;  that  they  stood  in  the  same  re- 
lation to  the  other  pontiffs  as  the  patres  minorum 
gentium  to  the  patres  majorum  gentium  ;  and  that 
subsequently,  when  the  meaning  of  the  name  was 
forgotten,  it  was  applied  to  the  secretaries  of  the 
great  college  of  pontiffs.  In  another  passage  (iii. 
p.  411)  Niebuhr  himself  demonstrates  that  the 
Luceres  were  never  represented  in  the  college  of 
pontiffs,  and  his  earlier  supposition  is  contradicted 
by  all  the  statements  of  ancient  writers  who  men- 
tion the  pontifices  minores.  Livy  (xxii.  57 ; 
compare  Jul.  Capitol.  Opil.  Macrin.  7),  in  speak- 
ing of  the  secretaries  of  the  college  of  pontiffs, 
adds,  "  quos  nunc  minores  pontifices  appellant ; " 
from  which  it  is  evident  that  the  name  pontifices 
minores  was  of  later  introduction,  and  that  it  was 
given  to  persons  who  originally  had  no  claims  to  it, 
that  is,  to  the  secretaries  of  the  pontiffs.  The 
only  natural  solution  of  the  question  seems  to  be 
this.  At  the  time  when  the  real  pontiffs  began  to 
neglect  their  duties,  and  to  leave  the  principal 
business  to  be  done  by  their  secretaries,  it  became 
customary  to  designate  these  scribes  by  the  name 
of  pontifices  minores.  Macrobius  {Sat.  i.  15),  in 
speaking  of  minor  pontiffs  previous  to  the  time  of 
Cn.  Flavius,  makes  an  anachronism,  as  he  transfers 
a  name  customary  in  his  own  days  to  a  time 
when  it  could  not  possibly  exist.  The  number  of 
these  secretaries  is  uncertain  ;  Cicero  (de  Harusp. 
Resp.  6)  mentions  the  name  of  three  minor  pontiffs. 
The  name  cannot  have  been  used  long  before  the 
end  of  the  republic,  when  even  chief  pontiffs  began 
to  show  a  disregard  for  their  sacred  duties,  as  in 
the  case  of  P.  Licinius  Crassus  and  Julius  Caesar. 
Another  proof  of  their  falling  off  in  comparison 
with  former  days,  is  that  about  the  same  time  the 
good  and  luxurious  living  of  the  pontiffs  became 
proverbial  at  Rome.  (Horat.  Carm.  ii.  14.  26,  &c. ; 
Mart.  xii.  48.  12  ;  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  9.)  [L.  S.] 
PONTIFICATES  LUDI.    [Ludi  Pontipi- 

CALKS.] 

PONTIFI'CIUM  JUS.    [Jus,  pp.  656,  657.] 
POPA.     [Caupona  ;  Sacrificium.] 
POPI'NA.     [Caupona.] 
POPULA'RES.     [Nobiles,  p.  799,  b.] 
POPULA'RIA.  [Amphitheatrum,  p.  88,  b.] 
POPULIFU'GIA    or   POPLIFU'GIA,    the 
day  of  the  people's  flight,  was  celebrated  on  the 
Nones  of  July,  according  to  an  ancient  tradition 
preserved  by   Varro    (De  Ling.  Lot.  vi.    18,  ed. 
Miiller),   in  commemoration  of  the  flight  of  the 
people,  when  the  inhabitants  of  Ficulea,  Fidenae, 
and  other  places  round  about,   appeared  in  arms 
against  Rome  shortly  after  the  departure  of  the 
Gauls,  and  produced  such  a  panic  that  the  Romans 
suddenly  fled  before  them.     Macrobius  (Saturn. 
iii.  2),  however,  says  that  the  Populifugia  was  cele- 
brated in  commemoration  of  the  flight  of  the  people 
before  the  Tuscans,  while  Dionysius  (ii.  76)  refers 
its  origin  to  the  flight  of  the  people  on  the  death  of 
Romulus.      Niebuhr  (Hist,  of  Rome,  vol.  ii.  p. 
573)  seems  disposed  to  accept  the  tradition  pre- 
served by  Varro  ;  but  the  different  accounts  of  its 
origin  given  by  Macrobius  and  Dionysius  render 
the  story  uncertain.  • 

PO'PULUS.  [Patricii.] 
PORISTAE  (iropiffTal),  were  magistrates  at 
Athens,  who  probably  levied  the  extraordinary 
supplies.  (Tlopio-Tai  tlaiv  apxh  tis  'kB-tivriaiv, 
5}tis  '/rdpous  ttylTfi,  Bekker,  Anas.  p.  294.  19.) 
Antiphon  (De  C'lior.  p.  791,  Reiske)  classes  them 
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with  the  Poletae  and  Practores  ;  and  Demosthenes 
{Philip,  i.  p.  49.  15)  joins  tw  xprjfidToov  racial 
teal  TTopicrTcd,  from  which  it  would  appear  that 
they  were  public  officers  in  his  time,  although  the 
words  do  not  necessarily  prove  this.  (Bockh, 
Publ.  Earn,  of  Athens,  p.  166,  2d  ed.) 

PORNAE  (mipxai).     [Hetaerae.] 

PORPE  (iro>7r?j).     [Fibula.] 

PORTA  (iri\ri,  dim.  ttv\Is),  the  gate  of  a  city, 
citadel,  or  other  open  space  inclosed  by  a  wall,  in 
contradistinction  to  Janua,  which  was  the  door  of 
a  house  or  any  covered  edifice.  The  terms  porta 
and  ni\ri  are  often  found  in  the  plural,  even  when 
applied  to  a  single  gate,  because  it  consisted  of 
two  leaves.     (Thucyd.  ii.  4  ;  Virg.  Aen.  ii.  330.) 

The  gates  of  a  city  were  of  course  various  in 
their  number  and  position.  The  ancient  walls  of 
Paestum,  Sepianum,  and  Aosta,  still  remain  and 
inclose  a  square :  in  the  centre  of  each  of  the  four 
walls  was  a  gate.  If,  instead  of  being  situated  on 
a  plain,  a  city  was  built  on  the  summit  of  a  pre- 
cipitous hill,  there  was  a  gate  on  the  sloping  de- 
clivity which  afforded  the  easiest  access.  If,  in 
consequence  of  the  unevenness  of  the  ground,  the 
form  of  the  walls  was  irregular,  the  number  and 
situation  of  the  gates  varied  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances. Thus  Megara  had  5  gates  (Rein- 
ganum,  Megaris,  pp.  125,  126)  ;  Thebes,  in  Boeo- 
tia,  had  1 ;  Athens  had  8  (Ersch  u.  Gruber,  Encyc. 
s.  v.  Attica,  pp.  240,  241)  ;  and  Rome  20,  or  per- 
haps even  more. 

The  jambs  of  the  gate  were  surmounted,  1.  by  a 
lintel,  which  was  large  and  strong  in  proportion  to 
the  width  of  the  gate:  examples  of  extremely 
massive  jambs  and  lintels  are  presented  by  the 
gates  in  the  so-called  Cyclopean  Walls  ;  see,  for 
instance,  the  engraving  of  the  celebrated  Lion- 
Gate  at  Mycenae,  under  Murus,  p.  770,  b.  The 
lintel  of  the  centre  gate  leading  into  the  Athenian 
Acropolis,  is  17  feet  long.  2.  by  an  arch,  as  we 
see  exemplified  at  Pompeii,  Paestum,  Sepianum, 
Volterra,  Suza,  Autun,  Bezanc,on,  and  Treves.  3. 
At  Arpinum,  one  of  the  gates  now  remaining  is 
arched,  whilst  another  is  constructed  with  the 
stones  projecting  one  beyond  another,  after  the 
manner  represented  in  the  wood-cut,  at  p.  125. 
(Keppel  Craven,  Excursions  in  the  Abruzzi,  vol.  i. 
p.  108.) 

At  Como,  Verona,  and  other  ancient  cities  of 
Lombard)',  the  gate  contains  two  passages  close 
together,  the  one  designed  for  carriages  entering, 
and  the  other  for  carriages  leaving  the  city.  The 
same  provision  is  observed  in  the  magnificent  ruin 
of  a  gate  at  Treves.  (See  the  following  woodcut, 
showing  a  view  of  it,  together  with  its  plan.)  In 
other  instances  we  find  only  one  gate  for  carriages, 
but  a  smaller  one  on  each  side  of  it  (irapairvXls, 
Heliodor.  viii.  p.  394)  for  foot-passengers.  (See 
the  plan  of  the  gate  of  Pompeii,  p.  256.)  Each  of 
the  fine  gates  which  remain  at  Autun  has  not 
only  two  carriage-ways,  but  exterior  to  them  two 
sideways  for  pedestrians.  (Millin,  Voyage  dans 
tes  Departemens,  &c.  vol.  i.  ch.  22.  Atlas,  PL  18. 
Figs.  3,  4.)  When  there  were  no  sideways,  one 
of  the  valves  of  the  large  gate  sometimes  contained 
a  wicket  (portula,  iruAifs  :  frivoniKrj),  large  enough 
to  admit  a  single  person.  The  porter  opened  it 
when  any  one  wished  to  go  in  or  out  by  night. 
(Polyb.  viii.  20,  24  ;  Liv.  xxv.  9.) 

The  contrivances  for  fastening  gates  were  in 
general  the  same  as  those  used  for  doors  [Janua], 
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but  larger  in  proportion.  The  wooden  bar  placed 
across  them  in  the  inside  (p.oxho's)  was  kept  in 
its  position  by  the  following  method.  A  hole, 
passing  through  it  perpendicularly  ($a\avoS6Krj, 
Aen.  Tact.  18),  admitted  a  cylindrical  piece  of  iron, 
called  &d\avos,  which  also  entered  a  hole  in  the 
gate,  so  that,  until  it  was  taken  out,  the  bar  could 
not  be  removed  either  to  the  one  side  or  the  other. 
(Thucyd.  ii.  4  ;  Aristoph.  Vesp.  200  ;  ^eSaAavaTai, 
Aves,  1159.)  Another  piece  of  iron,  fitted  to  the 
/3a\avos  and  called  fiaXavdypa,  was  used  to  ex- 
tract it.  (Aen.  Tact.  I.  c.)  When  the  besiegers,  for 
want  of  this  key,  the  fiaXavdypa,  were  unable  to 
remove  the  bar,  they  cut  it  through  with  a  hatchet 
(Thucyd.  iv.  Ill  ;  Polyb.  viii.  23,  24),  or  set  it 
on  fire.     (Aen.  Tact.  19.) 

The  gateway  had  commonly  a  chamber,  either 
on  one  side  or  on  both,  which  served  as  the  resi- 
dence of  the  porter  or  guard.  It  was  called  tuAiiw 
(Polyb.  viii.  20,  23,  24).  Its  situation  is  shown 
in  the  following  plan.  (See  wood-cut.)  But  the 
gate-way  was  also,  in  many  cases,  surmounted  by 
a  tower,  adapted  either  for  defence  (portis  turres 
imposuit,  Caes.  B.  O.  viii.  9 ;  Virg.  Aen.  vi.  552 — 
554)  or  for  conducting  the  general  business  of  go- 
vernment. In  the  gates  of  Como  and  Verona  this 
edifice  is  3  stories  high.  At  Treves  it  was  4 
stories  high  in  the  flanks,  although  the  4  stories 
remain  standing  in  one  of  them  only,  as  may  be 
observed  in  the  annexed  wood-cut.     The  length 


of  this  building  is  115  feet ;  its  depth  47  in  the 
middle,  67  in  the  flanks;  its  greatest  height,  92. 
All  the  4  stories  are  ornamented  in  every  direc- 
tion with  rows  of  Tuscan  columns.  The  gateways 
are  each  14  feet  wide.  The  entrance  of  each  ap- 
pears to  have  been  guarded,  as  at  Pompeii  (see 
p.  256),  first  by  a  portcullis,  and  then  by  gates  of 
wood  and  iron.  The  barbican,  between  the  double 
portcullis  and  the  pair  of  gates,  was  no  doubt 
open  to  the  sky,  as  in  the  gates  of  Pompeii. 
This  edifice  was  probably  erected  by  Constantine, 
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(Wyttenbach's  Roman  Ant.  of  Treves,  pp.  9 — 39.) 
Its  rows  of  ornamental  windows  and  the  general 
style  of  its  architecture,  afford  sufficient  indica- 
tions, that  although  very  strong,  it  was  not  intended 
solely,  nor  principally,  for  the  purposes  of  defence, 
hut  to  be  applied  in  time  of  peace  to  the  various 
objects  of  civil  government.  To  these  latter  pur- 
poses the  gate  house  (iru\ct>i/)  was  commonly  de- 
voted, more  especially  in  Eastern  countries.  Hence 
Polybius  (xv.  29)  calls  a  building  at  Alexandria 
rhv  xp?j/AaT«rTiK0i'  irv\wva  tuv  fiaffiAeitav,  i.  e. 
"  the  gate-house  of  the  palace,  used  for  the  trans- 
action of  public  business."  In  the  Old  Testa- 
ment the  references  to  this  custom  are  very  fre- 
quent. By  metonymy  "  the  gates "  meant  those 
who  administered  justice  at  the  gates  and  wielded 
the  powers  of  government.  (Horn.  II.  ix.  312  ; 
Matt.  xvL  18.) 

Statues  of  the  gods  were  often  placed  near  the 
gate,  or  even  within  it  in  the  barbican,  so  as  to 
be  ready  to  receive  the  adoration  of  those  who 
entered  the  city.  (Paus.  iv.  33.  §  4 ;  Lucret.  i. 
314  ;  Acts,  xiv.  13.)  The  probable  position  of  the 
statue  was  the  point  S  in  the  above  plan.  The 
gate  was  sometimes  much  ornamented.  Sculp- 
tured elephants,  for  example,  were  placed  upon 
the  Porta  Aurea  at  Constantinople.  [J.  Y.] 

PORTENTUM.     [Pkodigium.] 

PO'RTICUS  (orod),  a  walk  covered  with  a 
roof,  which  is  supported  by  columns,  at  least  on 
one  side.  A  porticus  was  either  attached  to 
temples  and  other  public  buildings,  or  it  was  built 
independent  of  any  other  edifice.  Such  shaded 
walks  and  places  of  resort  are  almost  indispensable 
in  the  southern  countries  of  Europe,  where  people 
live  much  in  the  open  air,  as  a  protection  from  the 
heat  of  the  sun  and  from  rain.  This  was  the  case 
in  ancient  times  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  at 
present.  The  porticoes  attached  to  the  temples 
were  either  constructed  only  in  front  of  them,  or 
went  round  the  whole  building,and  temples  received 
different  names  according  to  these  different  porticoes, 
and  according  to  the  arrangement  of  the  columns 
of  the  porticoes.  [Templum.]  They  were  origin- 
ally intended  as  places  for  those  persons  to  assemble 
and  converse  in  who  visited  the  temple  for  various 
purposes.  As  such  temple-porticoes,  however,  were 
found  too  small  or  not  suited  for  the  various  pur- 
poses of  private  and  public  life,  most  of  the  Greek 
towns  had  independent  porticoes,  some  of  which 
were  very  extensive,  especially  in  their  places  of 
public  assembly  [Agora]  ;  and  as  the  Greeks, 
in  all  their  public  works,  soon  went  beyond  the 
limits  of  mere  utility,  these  public  walks  were  not 
only  built  in  the  most  magnificent  style,  but  were 
adorned  with  pictures  and  statues  by  the  best 
masters.  Of  this  kind  were  the  Poecile  (trroa 
icouti\TJ)  and  oroh  fiaaiXtios  at  Athens  (Athen. 
xiii.  p.  577  ;  Paus.  i.  3.  §  1,  &c),  and  the  <n-oa 
Hepcrixii  at  Sparta.  (Paus.  iii.  11.  §  3.)  The 
S/das  at  Sparta,  where  the  popular  assemblies 
were  held,  seems  to  have  been  a  building  of  the 
same  kind.  (Paus.  iii.  12.  §  8.)  In  most  of  these 
stoae,  seats  [Exedrae]  were  placed,  that  those 
who  were  tired  might  sit  down.  They  were  fre- 
quented not  only  by  idle  loungers,  but  also  by 
philosophers,  rhetoricians,  and  other  persons  fond 
of  intellectual  conversation.  The  Stoic  school  of 
philosophy  denved  its  name  from  the  circumstance, 
that  the  founder  of  it  used  to  converse  with  his 
disciples  in  a  stoa.     The  Romans  derived  their 
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great  fondness  for  such  covered  walks  from  the 
Greeks  ;  and  as  luxuries  among  them  were  carried 
in  everything  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  Greece, 
wealthy  Romans  had  their  private  porticoes,  some- 
times in  the  city  itself,  and  sometimes  in  their 
country-seats.  In  the  public  porticoes  of  Rome 
which  were  exceedingly  numerous  and  very  ex- 
tensive (as  that  around  the  Forum  and  the  Campus 
Martius),  a  variety  of  business  was  occasionally 
transacted :  we  find  that  law-suits  were  conducted 
here,  meetings  of  the  senate  held,  goods  exhibited 
for  sale,  &c.  (See  Pitiscus,  Lexicon,  s.  v.  Porticus, 
who  has  given  a  complete  list  of  all  the  porticoes 
of  Rome.)  [L.S.] 

PORTI'SCULUS  (kcXeuott^i),  an  officer  in  a 
ship,  who  gave  the  signal  to  the  rowers,  that  they 
might  keep  time  in  rowing.  The  same  name  was 
also  given  to  the  pole  or  hammer,  by  the  striking 
of  which  he  regulated  the  motion  of  the  oars. 
(Festus,  s. !».)  The  duties  of  this  officer  are  thus 
described  by  Silius  Italicus  (vi.  360,  &c.) :  — 

"  Mediae  stat  margine  puppis, 
Qui  voce  alternos  nautarum  temperet  ictus, 
Et  remis  dictet  sonitum,  pariterque  relatis 
Ad  sonitum  plaudat  resonantia  caerula  tonsis." 

This  officer  is  sometimes  called  Hortalor  (Ovid, 
Met.  iii.  618;  Plaut.  Merc.  iv.  2.  5  ;  Virg.  Aen. 
iii.  128)  or  Pausabius.  (Compare  Blomfield,  ad 
Aesch.  Pers.  403.) 

PORTITO'RES.  [Portorium  ;  Pubmcani.] 
PORTO'RIUM  was  one  branch  of  the  regular 
revenues  of  the  Roman  state,  consisting  of  the 
duties  paid  on  imported  and  exported  goods : 
sometimes,  however,  the  name  portorium  is  also 
applied  to  the  duties  raised  upon  goods  for  being 
carried  through  a  country  or  over  bridges.  (Plin. 
H.N.  xii.  31  ;  Sueton.  Vitell.  14.)  A  portorium, 
or  duty  upon  imported  goods,  appears  to  have 
been  paid  at  a  very  early  period,  for  it  is  said  that 
Valerius  Publicola  exempted  the  plebes  from  the 
portoria  at  the  time  when  the  republic  was  threat- 
ened with  an  invasion  by  Porsenna.  (Liv.  ii.  9  ; 
compare  Dionys.  v.  22.)  The  time  of  its  intro- 
duction is  uncertain ;  but  the  abolition  of  it  as- 
cribed to  Publicola  can  only  have  been  a  temporary 
measure  ;  and  as  the  expenditure  of  the  republic 
increased,  new  portoria  must  have  been  intro- 
duced. Thus  the  censors  M.  Aemilius  Lepidua 
and  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior  instituted  portoria  et  vec- 
tigalia  multa  (Liv.  xl.  51),  and  C.  Gracchus  again 
increased  the  number  of  articles  which  had  to  pay 
portoria.  (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  6.)  In  conquered  places 
and  in  the  provinces  the  import  and  export  duties, 
which  had  been  paid  there  before,  were  generally 
not  only  retained,  but  increased,  and  appropriated 
to  the  aerarium.  Thus  we  read  of  portoria  being 
paid  at  Capua  and  Puteoli  on  goods  which  were 
imported  by  merchants.  (Liv.  xxxii.  7.)  Sicily, 
and  above  all,  Asia  furnished  to  the  Roman  trea- 
sury large  sums  which  were  raised  as  portoria. 
(Cic.  c.  Verr.  ii.  75,  pro  Leg.  Manil.  6.)  In  some 
cases,  however,  the  Romans  allowed  a  subject 
nation,  as  a  particular  favour,  to  raise  for  them- 
selves whatever  portoria  they  pleased  in  their 
ports,  and  only  stipulated  that  Roman  citizens 
and  socii  Latini  should  be  exempted  from  them. 
(Liv.  xxxviii.  44  ;  Gruter,  Inscript.  p.  500.)  In 
the  year  60  B.  c.  all  the  portoria  in  the  ports  of 
Italy  were  done  away  with,  by  a  lex  Caecilia 
carried  by  the  praetor  Q.  Metellus  Nepos.     (Dion 
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Cass,  xxxvii.  51  ;  Cic.  adAtt.  ii.  16.)  It  appears, 
however,  that  the  cause  of  this  abolition  was  not 
any  complaint  by  the  people  of  the  tax  itself,  but 
of  the  portitores,  i.  e.  the  persons  who  collected  it, 
and  who  greatly  annoyed  the  merchants  by  their 
unfair  conduct  and  vexatious  proceedings.  [Publi- 
CANI.J  Thus  the  republic  for  a  time  only  levied 
import  and  export  duties  in  the  provinces,  until 
Julius  Caesar  restored  the  duties  on  commodities 
imported  from  foreign  countries.  (Suet.  Caes.  43.) 
During  the  triumvirate  new  portoria  were  intro- 
duced (Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  34),  and  Augustus  partly 
increased  the  old  import  duties  and  partly  insti- 
tuted new  ones.  The  subsequent  emperors  in- 
creased or  diminished  this  branch  of  the  revenue 
as  necessity  required,  or  as  their  own  discretion 
dictated. 

As  regards  the  articles  subject  to  an  import 
duty,  it  may  be  stated  in  general  terms,  that  all 
commodities,  including  slaves,  which  were  im- 
ported by  merchants  for  the  purpose  of  selling 
them  again,  were  subject  to  the  portorium ; 
whereas  things  which  a  person  brought  with  Mm 
for  his  own  use,  were  exempted  from  it.  A  long 
list  of  such  taxable  articles  is  given  in  the  Digest 
(39.  tit.  4.  s.  16  ;  compare  Cic.  c.  Verr.  ii.  72,  74). 
Many  things,  however,  which  belonged  more  to 
the  luxuries  than  to  the  necessaries  of  life,  such  as 
eunuchs  and  handsome  youths,  had  to  pay  an 
import  duty,  even  though  they  were  imported  by 
persons  for  their  own  use.  (Suet.  De  clar.  Rltet. 
1  ;  Cod.  4.  tit.  42.  s.  2.)  Things  which  were  im- 
ported for  the  use  of  the  state  were  also  exempt 
from  the  portorium.  But  the  governors  of  pro- 
vinces ( praesides),  when  they  sent  persons  to  pur- 
chase things  for  the  use  of  the  public,  had  to  write 
a  list  of  such  things  for  the  publicani  (  portitores) 
to  enable  the  latter  to  see  whether  more  things 
were  imported  than  what  were  ordered  (Dig.  39. 
tit  4.  s.  4)  ;  for  the  practice  of  smuggling  appears 
to  have  been  as  common  among  the  Romans  as  in 
modern  times.  Respecting  the  right  of  the  porti- 
tores to  search  travellers  and  merchants,  see  Pub- 
licani. Such  goods  as  were  duly  stated  to  the 
portitores  were  called  seripta%  and  those  which 
were  not,  inscripta.  If  goods  subject  to  a  duty 
were  concealed,  they  were,  on  their  discovery,  con- 
fiscated.    (Dig.  39.  tit.  4.  s.  16.) 

Respecting  the  amount  of  the  import  or  export 
duties  we  have  but  very  few  statements  in  the 
ancient  writers.  In  the  time  of  Cicero  the  por- 
torium in  the  ports  of  Sicily  was  one -twentieth 
(vicesima)  of  the  value  of  taxable  articles  (Cic. 
c.  Verr.  ii.  75)  ;  and  as  this  was  the  customary 
rate  in  Greece  (Bb'ckh,  Publ.  Earn.  p.  325,  2d 
edit.),  it  is  probable  that  this  was  the  average 
sum  raised  in  all  the  other  provinces.  In  the 
times  of  the  emperors  the  ordinary  rate  of  the  por- 
torium appears  to  have  been  the  fortieth  part 
(quadragesima)  of  the  value  of  imported  goods. 
(Suet.  Vespas.  1  ;  Quintil.  Declam.  359  ;  Symmach. 
Epist.  v.  62,  65.)  At  a  late  period  the  exorbitant 
sum  of  one-eighth  (octava,  Cod.  4.  tit.  61.  s.  7)  is 
mentioned  as  the  ordinary  import  duty  ;  but  it  is 
uncertain  whether  this  is  the  duty  for  all  articles 
of  commerce,  or  merely  for  certain  things. 

The  portorium  was,  like  all  other  vectigalia, 
farmed  out  by  the  censors  to  the  publicani,  who 
collected  it  through  the  portitores.  [Vectigalia  ; 
Publicani.]  (Burmann,  De  Veetigalibus  Poptdi 
Bom.  pp.50 — 77 ;  R. Bosse,  Grundziige  liesFinara- 
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wesens  im  Rom.  Stoat,  Braunschweig  1803,  2 
vols.  ;  Hegewisch,  Versucli  uber  die  Rom.  Finan- 
zen,  Altona,  1804.)  [L.  S.J 

PORTUMNA'LIA,  or  PORTUNA'LIA,  a 
festival  celebrated  in  honour  of  Portumnus,  or 
Portunus,  the  god  of  harbours.  (Varro,  De  Ling. 
Lot.  vii.  19,  ed.  MUller.)  It  was  celebrated  on 
the  17th  day  before  the  Kalends  of  September, 
(Calendarium  Maff.) 

POSCA,  vinegar  mixed  with  water,  was  the 
common  drink  of  the  lower  orders  among  the 
Romans,  as  of  soldiers  when  on  service  (Spart. 
Hadr.  10),  slaves  (Plaut.  Mil.  iii.  2.  23),  &c. 

POSEIDO'NIA  (wo<reiS<ivta),  a  festival  held 
every  year  in  Aegina  in  honour  of  Poseidon. 
(Athen.  xiii.  p.  588  ;  Plut.  Quaest.  Gr.  44.)  It 
seems  to  have  been  celebrated  by  all  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  island,  as  Athenaeus  (xiii.  p.  590) 
calls  it  a  panegyris,  and  mentions  that  during  one 
celebration  Phryne,  the  celebrated  hetaera,  walked 
naked  into  the  sea  in  the  presence  of  the  assem- 
bled Greeks.  The  festival  is  also  mentioned  by 
Theodoretus  (Therap.  7),  but  no  particulars  are 
recorded  respecting  the  way  in  which  it  was  cele- 
brated. (Comp.  MUller,  Aeginet.  p.  148.)      [L.  S.] 

POSSE'SSIO.  Paulus  (Dig.  41.  tit.  2.  s.  1) 
observes,  "  Possessio  appellata  est,  ut  et  Labeo 
ait,  a  pedibus  *,  quasi  positio :  quia  naturaliter 
tenetur  ab  eo  qui  insistit."  The  absurdity  of  the 
etymology  and  of  the  reason  are  equal.  The  ele- 
ments of  Possidere  are  either  pot  (pot-is),  and 
sedere;  or  the  first  part  of  the  word  is  related  to 
apud,  and  the  cognate  Greek  form  of  irori  (irp6s). 

Possessio,  in  its  primary  sense,  is  the  power  by 
virtue  of  which  a  man  has  such  a  mastery  over  a 
corporeal  thing  as  to  deal  with  it  at  his  pleasure 
and  to  exclude  other  persons  from  meddling  with 
it.  This  condition  or  power  is  called  Detention, 
and  it  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  legal  senses  of  the 
word  Possession.  This  Possession  is  no  legal  state 
or  condition,  but  it  may  be  the  source  of  rights, 
and  it  then  becomes  Possessio  in  a  juristical  or 
legal  sense.  Still  even  in  this  sense,  it  is  not  in 
any  way  to  be  confounded  with  Property  (pro- 
prietors). A  man  may  have  the  juristical  posses- 
sion of  a  thing  without  being  the  proprietor  ;  and  a 
man  may  be  the  proprietor  of  a  thing  without  hav- 
ing the  Detention  of  it,  or  even  the  juristical  pos- 
session. (Dig.  41.  tit.  2.  s.  12.)  Ownership  is  the 
legal  capacity  to  operate  on  a  thing  according  to  a 
man's  pleasure  and  to  exclude  everybody  else  from 
doing  so.  Possession,  in  the  sense  of  Detention, 
is  the  actual  exercise  of  such  a  power  as  the  owner 
has  a  right  to  exercise. 

Detention  becomes  juristical  possession  and  the 
foundation  of  certain  rights,  when  the  Detainer 
has  the  intention  (animus)  to  deal  with  the  thing 
as  his  own.  If  he  deal  with  it  as  the  property  of 
another,  as  exercising  over  it  the  rights  of  another, 
he  is  not  said  "  possidere  "in  a  juristical  sense  ; 
but  he  is  said  "  alieno  nomine  possidere.1'  This 
is  the  case  with  the  Commodatarius  and  with  him 
who  holds  a  deposit.    (Dig.  41.  tit.  2.  s.  18,  30.) 

When  the  Detention  is  made  a  juristical  Pos- 
sessio by  virtue  of  the  animus,  it  lays  the  found- 
ation of  a  right  to  the  Interdicts,  and  by  virtue  of 
Usucapion  it  may  become  ownership.  The  right 
to  the  Interdicts  is  simply  founded  on  a  juristical 
possession,  in  whatever  way  it  may  have  originated, 
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except  that  it  must  not  have  originated  illegally 
With  respect  to  the  person  against  whom  the  Inter- 
dict is  claimed.  [Interdictum.]  Simply  by 
virtue  of  being  possessor,  the  possessor  has  a  better 
right  than  any  person  who  is  not  possessor.  (Dig. 
43.  tit.  17.  s.  1,  2.)  Usucapion  requires  not  only 
a  juristical  possessio,  but  in  its  orgin  it  must  have 
been  bona  fide  and  founded  on  a  justa  causa,  that 
is,  on  some  legal  transaction.  He  who  buys  a 
thing  from  a  man  who  is  not  the  owner,  but  whom 
he  believes  to  be  the  owner,  and  obtains  possession 
of  the  thing,  is  a  bona  fide  possessor  with  a  justa 
causa.     [Usucapio.] 

The  right  which  is  founded  on  a  juristical  pos- 
sessio is  a  Jus  possessions,  or  right  of  possession, 
that  is,  a  right  arising  from  a  juristical  posses- 
sion. The  expression  Jus  possessionis  is  used  by 
the  Roman  Jurists.  The  right  to  possess,  called 
by  modern  Jurists,  Jus  possidendi,  belongs  to  the 
theory  of  Ownership. 

All  Juristical  Possessio  then,  that  is,  PoBsessio 
in  the  Roman  Law,  as  a  source  of  rights,  has 
reference  only  to  Usucapion  and  Interdicts  ;  and 
all  the  rules  of  law  which  treat  Possession  as  a 
thing  of  a  juristical  nature  have  no  other  object 
than  to  determine  the  possibility  of  Usucapion  and 
of  the  Interdicts.  (Savigny,  Das  Recht  des  Besitzes, 
p.  24,  &c.) 

In  answer  to  the  question  to  which  class  of 
Rights  Possession  belongs,  Savigny  observes  (§  6), 
—  So  far  as  concerns  Usucapion,  one  cannot  sup- 
pose the  thing  to  be  the  subject  of  a  question.  No 
one  thinks  of  asking,  to  what  class  of  rights  a 
justa  causa  belongs,  without  which  tradition  can- 
not give  ownership.  It  is  no  right,  but  it  is  a 
part  of  the  whole  transaction  by  which  ownership 
is  acquired.  So  is  it  with  Possession  in  respect  to 
Usucapion. 

The  right  to  Possessorial  Interdicts  belongs  to 
the  Law  of  Obligationes  ex  maleficiis.  "  The  right 
to  possessorial  Interdicts  then  belongs  to  the  Law 
of  Obligationes,  and  therein  possession  is  only  so 
far  considered,  as  containing  the  condition  without 
which  the  Interdicts  cannot  be  supposed  possible. 
The  Jus  Possessionis  consequently,  that  is  the 
right,  which  mere  possession  gives,  consists  simply 
in  the  claim  which  the  Possessor  has  to  the  Inter- 
dicts, as  soon  as  his  possession  is  disturbed  in  a 
definite  form.  Independent  of  this  disturbance, 
bare  possession  gives  no  rights,  neither  a  Jus  Obli- 
gationis,  as  is  self-evident,  nor  yet  a  right  to  the 
thing,  for  no  dealing  with  a  thing  is  to  be  consi- 
dered as  a  legal  act  simply  because  the  person  so 
dealing  has  the  possession  of  the  thing."  (Savigny, 
p.  34.) 

The  term  Possessio  occurs  in  the  Roman  jurists 
in  various  senses.  There  is  Possessio  generally, 
and  Possessio  Civilis,  and  Possessio  Naturalis. 

Possessio  denoted  originally  bare  Detention. 
But  this  Detention  under  certain  conditions  be- 
comes a  legal  state,  inasmuch  as  it  leads  to  owner- 
ship through  Usucapion.  Accordingly  the  word 
Possessio,  which  required  no  qualification  so  long 
as  there  was  no  other  notion  attached  to  Possessio, 
requires  such  qualification  when  Detention  becomes 
a  legal  state.  This  Detention  then,  when  it  has 
the  conditions  necessary  to  Usucapion,  is  called 
Possessio  Civilis  ;  and  all  other  Possessio  as  op- 
posed to  Civilis  is  Naturalis.  But  Detention  may 
also  be  the  foundation  of  Interdicts,  which  notion 
of  possession   is  always  expressed  by  Possessio 
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simply;  and  this  is  the  meaning  of  Possessio,  when 
it  is  used  alone,  and  yet  in  a  technical  sense.  As 
opposed  to  this  sense  of  Possessio  all  other  kinds 
of  Detention  are  also  called  Naturalis  Possessio, 
the  opposition  between  the  Natural  and  the  Juris- 
tical Possession  (possessio)  being  here  expressed 
just  in  the  same  way  as  this  opposition  is  denoted 
in  the  case  of  the  Civilis  Possessio.  There  is  there- 
fore a  twofold  Juristical  Possessio :  Possessio 
Civilis  or  Possession  for  the  purpose  of  Usucapion  j 
and  Possessio  or  Possession  for  the  purpose  of  the 
Interdicts.  It  follows  that  Possessio  is  included 
in  Possessio  Civilis,  which  only  requires  more  con- 
ditions than  Possessio.  If  then  a  man  has  Pos- 
sessio Civilis,  he  has  also  Possessio,  that  is  the 
right  to  the  Interdicts  ;  but  the  converse  is  not 
true.  Possessio  Naturalis,  as  above  observed,  has 
two  significations,  but  they  are  both  negative,  and 
merely  express  in  each  case  a  logical  opposition, 
that  is,  they  are  respectively  not  Possessio  Civilis, 
or  Possessio  (ad  Interdicta).  The  various  expres- 
sions used  to  denote  bare  Detention  are  "  tenere," 
"  corporaliter  possidere,"  "  esse  in  posBessione." 
(Savigny,  p.  109.) 

In  the  case  of  a  thing  being  pignorated;  the  per- 
son who  pledges  it  has  still  the  possessio  ad  usu- 
capionem,  but  the  pledgee  alone  has  the  possessio 
ad  interdicta.  It  is  not  a  Possessio  Civilis  which 
is  the  foundation  of  the  pledger  s  title  by  usu- 
capion ;  but  by  a  special  fiction  he  is  considered  to 
have  such  Possession,  and  so  the  case  is  a  special 
exception  to  the  general  rule,  "  sine  possessione 
usucapio  contingere  non  potest." 

Possessio  Justa  is  every  Possessio  that  is  not 
illegal  in  its  origin,  whether  such  Possessio  be 
mere  Detention  or  Juristical  Possessio.  The  word 
Justa  is  here  used,  not  in  that  acceptation  in 
which  it  has  reference  to  Jus  Civile  and  is  equiva- 
lent to  Civilis  or  Legitima ;  but  in  another  sense, 
which  is  more  indefinite  and  means  "  rightful " 
generally,  that  is,  not  wrongful.  The  creditor  who 
is  in  possession  of  a  pledge,  has  a  Justa  Possessio, 
but  not  a  Civilis  Possessio :  he  has,  however,  a 
Juristical  Possessio,  that  is,  Possessio,  and  con- 
sequently a  right  to  the  Interdicts.  The  Missio 
in  Possessionem  is  the  foundation  of  a  Justa  Pos- 
sessio, but,  as  a  general  rule,  not  of  a  Juristical 
Possessio.  Possessio  Injusta  is  the  logical  opposite 
of  Justa,  and  in  the  case  of  Possessio  Injusta  there 
are  three  special  Vitia  possessionis,  that  is  when 
the  Possession  has  originated  Vi,  Clam,  or  Precario. 
(Terentius,  Eunuch,  ii.  3.  Hams  iu  mihi  vel  vi, 
vel  clam,  ml  precario  fac  tradas ;  Dig.  43,  tit.  17. 
s.  1,  2.) 

With  respect  to  the  causa  Possessionis,  there 
was  a  legal  maxim :  Nemo  sibi  ipse  causam  pos- 
sessionis mutare  potest,  which  applies  both  to 
Civilis  and  Naturalis  Possessio.  This  rule  is  ex- 
plained by  Savigny  by  means  of  Gaius  (ii.  52,  &c.) 
as  having  reference  to  the  old  usucapio  pro  herede, 
and  the  meaning  of  it  was  that  if  a  person  had  once 
begun  to  possess  with  any  particular  causa,  he  could 
not  at  his  pleasure  change  such  Possessio  into  a 
Possessio  pro  herede.     (Savigny,  p.  66.) 

A  Possessor  bonae  fidei  is  he  who  believes  that 
no  person  has  a  better  right  to  possess  than  him- 
self. A  Possessor  malae  fidei  is  he  who  knows 
that  he  has  no  right  to  possess  the  thing.  (Savigny, 

Besides  these  various  meanings  of  Possessio,  Pos- 
sessor, Possidere,  at  the  bottom  of  all  which  lies 
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the  notion  of  Possession  in  the  sense  of  Detention, 
there  are  some  other  meanings.  "  To  have  owner- 
ship" is  sometimes  expressed  by  Possidere,  the 
thing,  which  is  the  object  of  ownership,  is  some- 
times Possessio,  and  the  owner  is  Possessor.  This 
use  of  the  word  occurs  frequently  in  the  Code  and 
Pandect,  and  also  in  Cicero,  Quintilian,  Horace, 
and  other  writers.  But  it  is  remarked  by  Savigny 
that  these  meanings  of  Possidere,  Possessio,  &c, 
always  refer  to  land  as  their  object.  The  phrase 
"  Possessio  populi  Romani,"  is  applied  by  Cicero 
to  public  land,  and  it  is  translated  by  Plutarch 
{Pomp.  39),  KTTjjiia  rod  S'fjfj.ov  'Pwfiaiwv. 

Possessio  also  denotes  the  relation  of  a  defend- 
ant with  respect  to  a  plaintiff.  For  instance,  when 
ownership  is  claimed,  the  demand  must  be  against 
a  person  in  possession  ;  but  this  does  not  mean 
that  such  person  must  have  a  juristical  possession. 
In  a  Vindicatio  accordingly  the  plaintiff  is  called 
Petitor,  and  the  defendant  is  named  Possessor,  be- 
cause in  fact  he  has  the  possession  of  that  which 
the  plaintiff  claims.  The  procedure  by  the  Vindi- 
catio was  also  adapted  to  the  case  of  an  hereditas ; 
and  here  also  the  term  possessor  was  applied  to 
the  defendant.  In  many  cases  the  possessor  was 
really  such,  and  one  object  of  the  hereditaria  pe- 
titio  was  to  recover  single  things  which  the  de- 
fendant possessed  pro  herede  or  pro  possessore. 
But  the  term  possessor  was  not  limited  to  such 
cases,  for  the  defendant  is  called  possessor  when 
the  petitio  is  not  about  a  matter  of  possession.  He 
is  called  Juris  possessor,  because  he  refuses  to  do 
something  which  the  heres  claims  of  him  to  do, 
or  because  he  asserts  his  right  to  a  portion  of  the 
hereditas.    (Savigny,  p.  87.) 

The  juristical  notion  of  Possession  implies  a 
thing  which  can  be  the  object  of  ownership:  it 
also  implies  that  the  Possessor  can  be  no  other 
than  a  person  who  has  a  capacity  for  ownership. 

The  notion  of  possession  is  such  that  only  one 
person  at  a  time  can  possess  the  whole  of  a  thing 
{plures  eandem  rem  in  solidum  possidere  non.  pos- 
sunt).  When  several  persons  possess  a  thing  in 
common,  so  that  their  possession  is  mutually  limited, 
each  in  fact  possesses  only  a  fractional  part  of  the 
thing,  but  does  not  possess  the  other  parts,  and 
though  the  division  into  parts  is  only  ideal,  this 
does  not  affect  the  legal  consideration  of  the  matter. 
Persons  may  also  possess  the  same  thing  in  dif- 
ferent senses,  as  in  the  case  of  the  debtor  and  his 
creditor  who  has  received  from  him  a  pignus. 

Though  things  incorporeal  are  not  strictly  ob- 
jects of  possession,  yet  there  is  a  Juris  quasi  pos- 
sessio of  them,  as  for  instance  in  the  case  of  ser- 
vitutes.  The  exercise  of  a  right  of  this  kind  is 
analogous  to  the  possession  of  a  corporeal  thing :  in 
other  words,  as  real  possession  consists  in  the  exer- 
cise of  ownership,  so  this  kind  of  possession,  which 
is  fashioned  from  analogy  to  the  other,  consists  in 
the  exercise  of  a  jus  in  re  or  a  right  which  is  not 
ownership.  In  the  case  of  Possession,  it  is  the 
thing  (corpus)  which  is  possessed,  and  not  the 
property :  by  analogy  then  we  should  not  say  that 
the  servitus  or  the  jus  in  re  is  possessed.  But  as 
in  the  case  of  a  jus  in  re  there  is  nothing  to  which 
the  notion  of  possession  can  be  attached,  while  in 
the  case  of  ownership  there  is  the  thing  to  which 
we  apply  the  notion  of  possession,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  the  expression  Juris  Quasi  Pos- 
Bessio,  by  which  nothing  more  is  meant  than  the 
exercise  of  a  jus  in  re,  which  exercise  has  the  same 
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relation  to  the  jus  in  re,  that  proper  possession  has 
to  ownership.     (Savigny,  p.  166.) 

In  order  to  the  acquisition  of  juristical  Possessio, 
apprehension  and  animus  are  necessary.  The  ap- 
prehension of  a  corporeal  thing  is  such  a  dealing 
with  it  as  empowers  the  person  who  intends  to 
acquire  the  possession  to  operate  on  the  thing  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  other  persons.  Actual  cor- 
poreal contact  with  the  thing  is  not  necessary  to 
apprehension  :  it  is  enough  if  there  is  some  act  on 
the  part  of  the  person  who  intends  to  acquire  pos- 
session, which  gives  him  the  physical  capacity  to 
operate  on  the  thing  at  his  pleasure.  Thus  in  the 
case  of  a  piece  of  ground,  he  who  enters  upon  part 
is  considered  to  have  entered  upon  the  whole.  A 
man  may  acquire  possession  of  what  is  contained 
in  a  thing  by  delivery  of  the  key  which  gives  him 
access  to  the  contents,  in  the  presence  of  (apud) 
the  thing.  The  case  mentioned  in  the  Digest 
(Dig.  18.  tit.  1.  s.  74)  is  that  of  the  key  of  a 
granary  being  delivered  in  sight  of  the  granary 
(apud.  Tiorrea).  The  delivery  of  the  key  is  not  a 
symbolical  delivery,  as  some  have  supposed,  but 
it  is  the  delivery  of  the  means  of  getting  at  the 
thing.  (Compare  Lord  Hardwicke's  remarks  on 
this  matter,  Ward  v.  Turner,  2  Vez.) 

The  animus  consists  in  the  will  to  treat  as  one's 
own  the  thing  that  is  the  object  of  our  apprehen- 
sion. All  persons  therefore  who  are  legally  in- 
competent to  will,  are  incompetent  to  acquire  a 
juristical  possession.  Infantes  and  furiosi  are 
examples  of  such  persons.  If  a  man  has  the  de- 
tention of  a  thing,  he  can  acquire  the  Possessio  by 
the  animus  alone  ;  for  the  other  condition  has 
been  already  complied  with. 

In  order  that  juristical  possession  may  be  ac- 
quired, there  must  always  be  the  animus  on  the  part 
of  him  who  intends  to  acquire  the  possession  ;  but 
the  act  of  apprehension  (corpus)  may  be  effected 
by  another  as  his  representative,  if  that  other  does 
the  necessary  acts,  and  with  the  intention  of  ac- 
quiring the  possession  for  the  other,  and  not  for 
himself.  (Paulus,  S.  R.  v.  tit.  2.  s.  1.)  There 
must  be  a  certain  relation  between  the  person  for 
whom  possession  is  thus  acquired  and  the  person 
who  acquires  it  for  him,  either  of  legal  power  (po- 
testas),  or  of  agency :  the  former  is  the  case  of  a 
slave  or  Alius  familias  who  obeys  a  command,  and 
the  latter  is  the  case  of  an  agent  who  follows  in- 
structions (mavdatum).  A  person,  who  is  already 
the  representative  of  another,  and  has  the  Possessio 
of  a  thing,  may  by  the  animus  alone  cease  to  have 
the  Possessio  for  himself  and  have  it  for  that  other, 
retaining  only  the  bare  detention. 

Possessio,  that  is  the  Right  of  Possession,  can 
be  transferred,  without  the  transfer  of  ownership. 
In  this  case  of  derivative  Possessio  the  apprehen- 
sion is  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  acquiring  a 
juristical  possessio ;  but  the  animus  with  which 
the  thing  is  apprehended,  cannot  be  the  "  animus 
domini,"  but  merely  the  "  animus  possidendi," 
that  is,  the  will  to  acquire  the  Jus  Possessionis, 
which  the  Possessor  transfers,  and  nothing  more. 
The  Detention  of  a  thing  may  be  transferred  with- 
out the  ownership,  but  the  transfer  of  the  deten- 
tion is  not  always  accompanied  by  a  transfer  of  the 
Jus  Possessionis.  There  are  three  classes  into 
which  all  acts  may  be  distributed  which  are  ac- 
companied with  a  transfer  of  Detention:  1,  those 
which  are  never  the  foundation  of  a  derivative 
Possessio,  2,  those  which  always  are,  and  3,  those 
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which  are  sometimes.  The  First  class  compre- 
hends such  cases  as  those  when  the  detention  of  a 
thing  is  transferred  to  an  agent  {procurator),  and 
the  case  of  a  Commodatom.  [Commodatum.] 
The  Second  class  comprehends  the  case  of  the 
Emphyteuta,  which  is  a  Possessio,  but  only  a  de- 
rivative one,  as  the  Emphyteuta  has  not  the  animus 
domini  ;  it  also  comprehends  the  case  of  the  cre- 
ditor who  receives  the  detention  of  a  pignus  by  a 
contractus  pignoris,  and  with  the  detention,  the  Jus 
Possessionis  ;  but  it  does  not  comprehend  the  case 
of  a  Pignus  praetorium,  Pignus  in  causa  judicati 
captum,  nor  a  Pactum  hypothecae.  In  the  case  of 
a  contractus  Pignoris,  when  the  thing  was  deli- 
vered to  the  creditor,  he  had  Possessio,  that  is,  a 
right  to  the  Interdicts,  but  not  Possessio  Civilis, 
that  is,  the  Right  of  Usucapion.  The  debtor  had 
no  Possessio  at  all,  but  by  virtue  of  an  exception  to 
a  general  rule,  the  usucapion  that  had  been  com- 
menced, still  continued.  The  Third  class  compre- 
hends Depositum  and  Precarium. 

The  Right  of  Possession  consists  in  the  right  to 
the  protection  of  the  Interdict  [Interdictum], 
and  this  protection  is  also  extended  to  Jura  in  re. 
The  relation  of  the  Juris  quasi  possessio  to  Pos- 
sessio has  been  already  explained.  The  objects  of 
this  Juris  quasi  possessio  are  Personal  servitutes, 
Real  servitutes,  and  Jura  in  re  which  do  not 
belong  to  the  class  of  Servitutes,  of  which  Super- 
ficies is  the  only  proper  instance.  (Savigny,  p.  525.) 
In  all  the  cases  of  Juris  quasi  posseBsio,  the  ac- 
quisition and  the  continuance  of  the  right  of  pos- 
session depend  on  the  corpus  and  animus  ;  and  the 
animus  is  to  be  viewed  exactly  in  the  same  way 
as  in  the  case  of  possession  of  a  corporeal  thing. 
The  exercise  of  Personal  servitutes  (particularly 
usus  and  ususfructus)  is  inseparable  from  the 
natural  possession  of  the  thing  ;  and  the  posses- 
sion of  them  is  consequently  acquired  in  the  same 
way  as  the  possession  of  a  corporeal  thing.  As  to 
the  Juris  quasi  possessio  of  Real  Servitutes,  there 
are  two  cases :  either  he  who  has  a  right  to  the 
Servitus,  must  do  some  act,  which  if  he  had  not 
the  right,  he  might  be  forbidden  to  do  (servitus 
quae  in  paiimdo  consisit) ;  or  the  owner  of  property 
has  no  right  to  do  some  particular  thing,  which,  if 
the  right  did  not  exist,  he  might  do  (servitus  quae 
in  non  faciendo  eonsistit).  As  to  the  first  class, 
which  may  be  called  Positive  Servitutes,  the 
acquisition  of  the  Juris  quasi  possessio  consists 
merely  in  doing  some  act,  which  is  the  object  of 
the  right,  and  the  doing  of  this  act  must  be  for  the 
purpose  of  exercising  the  right.  (Dig.  8.  tit.  6. 
s.  25.)  This  rule  applies  to  the  Jus  Itineris, 
Actus,  Viae,  and  others,  which  are  independent  of 
the  possession  of  any  other  property  by  the  person 
who  claims  the  Jus.  Such  an  act  as  the  Jus  tigni 
immittendi,  or  the  driving  a  beam  into  the  wall  of 
one's  neighbour's  house,  is  a  right  connected  with 
the  possession  of  another  piece  of  property,  and  the 
possession  of  this  right  consists  in  the  exercise  of 
it.  As  to  the  second  class  which  may  be  called 
Negative  Servitutes,  the  Juris  quasi  possessio  is 
acquired  in  consequence  of  the  person  whose  right 
is  thereby  limited,  attempting  to  do  some  act  con- 
trary to  the  right  of  the  person  who  claims  the 
servitus,  and  meeting  with  opposition  to  such  act 
and  acquiescing  in  the  opposition.  (Dig.  8.  tit.  5. 
0.  6.)  This  Juris  quasi  possessio  may  also  be 
founded  on  a  legal  title,  that  is,  on  any  juristical 
transaction  which  can  give  such  right. 
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Every  possession  continues  so  long  as  the  corpus 
and  the  animus  continue.  (Savigny,  p.  339.)  If 
both  cease  or  either  of  them  ceases,  the  possession 
is  gone.  (Dig.  41.  tit  2.  s.  3.  46.)  As  to  the 
corpus,  the  possession  is  lost,  when  in  consequence 
of  any  event  the  possessor  cannot  operate  on  the 
thing  at  his  pleasure,  as  before.  Tn  the  case  of 
moveable  things,  the  possession  is  lost,  when  an- 
other person  has  got  hold  of  them,  either  by  force 
or  secretly :  in  the  case  of  immoveable  things,  it  is 
lost  when  a  man  has  turned  another  out  of  the  pos- 
session ;  but  if  in  the  absence  of  the  possessor,  an- 
other occupies  his  land  without  his  knowledge,  he 
does  not  lose  the  possession  till  he  attempts  to  ex- 
ercise ownership  over  the  land  and  is  prevented  by 
the  person  then  in  possession  of  it,  or  through  fear 
does  not  attempt  to  recover  his  possession.  The 
possession  thus  acquired  by  the  new  possessor  is  a 
violenta  possessio.  If  the  former  possessor  knows 
the  fact  and  acquiesces  by  doing  nothing,  he  loses 
the  possession  by  the  animus  alone.  In  the  case 
of  possession  being  lost  by  animus  alone,  it  may 
be  effected  either  expressly  or  tacitly  ;  the  only 
thing  necessary  is  that  there  must  be  an  intention 
to  give  up  the  possession.  The  possession  is  lost 
corpore  et  animo,  when  the  possessor  gives  up  a 
thing  to  another  to  possess  as  his  own.  In  the 
case  of  a  Juris  quasi  possessio,  as  well  as  in  that 
of  Possessio  proper,  the  continuance  of  the  possessio 
depends  on  the  corpus  and  animus  together. 
There  can  be  no  Juris  quasi  possessio  without  the 
animus  possidendi ;  and  if  there  be  merely  the 
animus  possidendi,  the  Juris  quasi  possessio  must 
cease. 

Possessio  can  be  lost  by  means  of  a  person  who 
represents  the  Possessor.  Such  person  may  him- 
self acquire  the  possession  by  exercising  the  animus 
possidendi,  when  it  is  accompanied  with  a  sufficient 
corporeal  act :  in  the  case  of  moveable  things,  this 
is  furtum  ;  in  the  case  of  immoveable  things,  it  is 
violent  dispossession.  The  possession  can  be  lost 
through  the  representative,  in  all  cases  in  which  it 
would  have  been  lost  by  the  possessor,  if  there  had 
been  no  representation. 

In  many  of  the  systematic  expositions  of  Roman 
Law,  the  theory  of  Possessio  is  treated  as  intro- 
ductory to  the  theory  of  Ownership  (Dominium). 
The  view  which  has  been  here  given  of  it,  is  also 
not  universally  acquiesced  in,  but  it  is  the  correct 
view.  For  instance,  Gans  in  his  chapter  on  Pos- 
session (System  des  Rom.  Civilrechts  im  Grundrisse, 
&c.)  begins  with  the  two  following  sections :  — 

§  103.  Darstellung  der  verschiedenen  hersch- 
enden  Meinungen  liber  den  Besitz.  —  Der  Besitz 
ist  kein  blosses  Factum,  und  ensteht  nicht  als 
Recht,  durch  den  umweg  des  Unrechte. 

§  104.  Der  Besitz  als  das  Eigenthum  nach  der 
Seite  des  bloss  besonderen  willens. — Anfangendes 
prasumtives  Eigenthum. 

Savigny's  view  on  the  contrary  is  briefly  this : 
"  Possession  is  a  Fact  (Factum),  so  far  as  a  mere 
factish  (unjuristiml)  relation  (detention)  is  the 
foundation  of  it.  But  Possession  is  also  a  Right, 
so  far  as  rights  are  connected  with  the  bare  exist- 
ence of  the  relation  of  Fact.  Consequently  Posses- 
sion is  both  Fact  and  Right." 

Also — "  The  only  Right  arising  from  bare  Pos- 
session is  a  Right  to  the  Interdicts" — and  "the 
Right  to  the  Interdicts  is  fouuded  on  the  fact  of 
the  Exercise  of  Ownership  being  obstructed  wrong- 
fully, as  for  instance,  by  force." 
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On  what  ground  is  bare  Possession  to  be  main- 
tained, if  it  is  not  a  Right  ?  The  answer  is,  that 
Possession  cannot  be  disturbed  except  by  force, 
and  force  is  not  allowed.  The  fundamental  notion 
then  is  this  ;  a  violent  disturbance  of  Possession  is 
an  attack  on  a  man's  personality,  on  his  freedom. 

It  is  shown  in  the  article  Agrariae  Leges  that 
the  origin  of  the  Roman  doctrine  of  Possession  may 
probably  be  traced  to  the  Possessio  of  the  Ager 
Publicus.  Possessio,  Possessor,  and  Possidere  are 
the  proper  technical  terms  used  by  the  Roman 
writers  to  express  the  possession  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  Public  Lands.  These  terms  did  not 
express  ownership  (ex  jure  Quiritium) :  they  had 
in  fact  no  more  relation  to  ownership  than  the 
Possessio  of  which  this  article  treats.  Still  the 
notion  of  this  kind  of  use  and  enjoyment  was 
such,  that  one  may  easily  conceive  how  the  term 
Possessio  became  applicable  to  various  cases  in 
which  there  was  no  Quiritarian  ownership,  but 
something  that  had  an  analogy  to  it.  Thus  in  the 
case  of  Damnum  infectum,  with  reference  to  the 
second  missio  in  possessionem  (ex  secundo  decreto), 
the  Praetor  says  "  possidere  jubebo,"  which  is 
equivalent  to  giving  bonitarian  ownership  with  the 
power  of  usucapion.  A  ususfructus  which  could 
only  be  maintained  by  the  Jus  Praetorium,  was  a 
Possessio  ususfructus  as  opposed  to  Dominium 
ususfructus.  The  expressions  Hereditatis  or  bo- 
norum  possessio  do  not  mean  the  actual  possession 
of  the  things,  but  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
Praetoria  hereditas  :  for  this  Bonorum  possessio 
has  the  same  relation  to  the  Hereditas  that  Boni- 
tarian has  to  Quiritarian  ownership.  [Dominium  ; 
Heres.]  Now  there  is  a  clear  analogy  in  all 
these  instances  to  the  Possessio  of  the  Ager 
Publicus,  which  consists  in  this,  that  in  both  cases 
an  actual  exclusive  enjoyment  of  a  particular  per- 
son to  a  particular  thing  is  recognized.  This  will 
also  explain  how  property  in  provincial  ground 
came  to  be  called  Possessio :  such  property  was 
not  Quiritarian  ownership,  but  it  was  a  right  to 
the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  the  land,  a  right  which 
the  word  Possessio  sufficiently  expressed.  Thus 
the  name  Possessio  was  transferred  from  the  Right 
to  its  Object ;  and  Ager  and  Possessio  were  thus 
opposed :  Ager  was  a  piece  of  land  which  was 
the  object  of  Quiritarian  ownership,  and  Possessio 
a  piece  of  land  which  was  either  accidentally  an 
object  only  of  Bonitarian  ownership,  as  a  fundus 
Italicus  of  which  there  had  been  merely  tradition  ; 
or  it  was  land  that  could  not  be  the  object  of  Quiri- 
tarian ownership,  such  as  Provincial  land  (Javo- 
lenus,  Dig.  SO.  tit.  16.  s.  115),  and  the  old  Ager 
Publicus. 

Other  matters  relating  to  Possessio  appear  to  be 
explained  by  this  view  of  its  historical  origin.  The 
Interdictum  recuperandae  possessionis  relates  only 
to  land,  a  circumstance  which  is  consistent  with 
the  hypothesis  of  the  origin  of  Possessio.  The 
nature  of  the  Precarium  also  is  explained,  when 
we  know  that  it  expressed  originally  the  relation 
between  the  Patronus  and  the  Cliens  who  occupied 
the  Possessio  of  the  Patronus  as  a  tenant  at  will 
and  could  be  ejected  by  the  Interdictum  de  pre- 
cario,  if  he  did  not  quit  on  notice.  Further,  we 
may  thus  explain  the  apparent  inconsistency  in  the 
case  of  a  lessee  of  Ager  Vectigalis,  who  though  he 
had  only  a  jus  in  re,  had  yet  juristical  Possessio  : 
the  Ager  Vectigalis  was  in  fact  fashioned  accord- 
ing to  the  analogy  of  the  old  Ager  Publicus,  and  it 
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was  a  simple  process  to  transfer  it  to  that  notion  of 
Possessio  which  had  existed  in  the  case  of  the  Ager 
Publicus.     [Emphyteusis.] 

This  article  read  in  connection  with  the  article 
on  the  Agrariae  Leges,  and  the  Licinian  Roga- 
tions [Lex,  pp.  693,  694],  will  give  the  reader  an 
outline  of  the  law  of  Possession  both  in  relation  to 
the  Ager  Publicus  and  Privatus. 

The  preceding  view  of  possession  is  from 
Savigny,  Das  Recht  des  Besitzes,  fifth  ed.  1827. 
There  is  an  analysis  of  this  excellent  work  by 
Warnkonig,  "  Analyse  du  traite"  de  la  possession 
par  M.  de  Savigny,  Liege  1824  ;"  and  a  summary 
view  of  Savigny's  Theory  is  given  by  Mackeldey, 
Lehrbuch,  &c.  ii.  p.  7.  See  also  Puchta,  Inst,  ii. 
§  224  ;  Gaius,  iv.  138—170  ;  Inst.  4.  tit.  IS  ; 
Dig.  41.  tit.  2,  3  ;  43.  tit.  16—23,  26,  31  ;  Cod. 
7.  tit.  32  ;  8.  tit.  4,  5,  6,  9  ;  Cod.  Theod.  4.  tit. 
22, 23.       •  [G.  L.] 

POSSE'SSIO  BONORUM.  [Bonorum  Pos- 
sessio.] 

POSSE'SSIO  CLANDESTI'NA.  [Inter- 
dictum.] 

POSTI'CUM.     [Janua.] 

POSTLIMINIUM,  JUS  POSTLIMI'NII. 
"  There  are,"  says  Pomponius  (Dig.  49.  tit.  15. 
s.  1 4),  "  two  kinds  of  Postliminium,  for  a  man 
may  either  return  himself  or  recover  something." 
Postliminium  is  further  defined  by  Paulus  (Dig. 
49.  tit.  IS.  s.  19)  to  be  the  "right  of  recovering  a 
lost  thing  from  an  extraneus  and  of  its  being  re- 
stored to  its  former  status,  which  right  has  been 
established  between  us  (the  Romans)  and  free  peo- 
ple and  kings  by  usage  and  laws  (moribus  ae 
legibus)  ;  for  what  we  have  lost  in  war  or  even  out 
of  war,  if  we  recover  it,  we  are  said  to  recover 
postliminio  ;  and  this  usage  has  been  introduced 
by  natural  equity,  in  order  that  he  who  was 
wrongfully  detained  by  strangers,  should  recover 
his  former  rights  on  returning  into  his  own  terri- 
tories (in  fines  sue*)"  Again  Paulus  says,  "  a 
man  seems  to  have  returned  Postliminio,  when  he 
has  entered  our  territory  (in  fines  nostros  intra- 
verit)  ;  as  a  foundation  is  laid  for  a  Postliminium 
(sicuti  admittitur*)  (?)  when  he  has  gone  beyond  our 
territories  (ubi  fines  nostros  excessit).  But  if  a  man 
has  come  into  a  state  in  alliance  (socio)  or  friend- 
ship with  Rome,  or  has  come  to  a  King  in  alliance 
or  friendship  with  Rome,  he  appears  to  have  forth- 
with returned  by  Postliminium,  because  he  then 
first  begins  to  be  safe  under  the  name  of  the  Roman 
state."  These  extracts  are  made  for  the  purpose 
of  clearing  up  the  Etymology  of  this  word,  as  to 
which  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion.  (Cic. 
Top.  8.)  The  explanation  of  Scaevola,  as  given 
by  Cicero,  has  reference  to  the  etymology  of  the 
word,  post  and  limen  :  "  what  has  been  lost  by  us 
and  has  come  to  an  enemy  and  as  it  were  has  gone 
from  its  own  limen,  and  then  has  afterwards  ( post) 
returned  to  the  same  limen,  seems  to  have  returned 
by  Postliminium."  According  to  this  explanation, 
the  limen  was  the  boundary  or  limit  within  which 
the  thing  was  under  the  authority  of  Rome  and 
an  object  of  Roman  law.  A  recent  writer  (Goet- 
tling,  GescHckeder  Rom.  Staatsverfasswng,  p.  117) 
suggests  that  Postliminium  must  be  viewed  in  a 
sense  analogous  to  Pomoerium.  There  is  a  fanciful 
explanation  of  the  matter  by  Plutarch  (Quaest. 
Rom.  5)  in  his  answer  to  the  question,  Why  are 


*  "  Sicuti  amittitur,"  Flor.,  Geb.  et  Spang. 
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those  who  have  been  falsely  reported  to  have  died 
in  a  foreign  land,  not  received  into  the  house 
through  the  door,  in  case  of  their  retorn,  but  let 
down  through  an  opening  in  the  roof  ? 

If  a  Roman  citizen  during  war  came  into  the 
power  of  an  enemy,  he  sustained  a  diminutio 
capitis  maxima,  and  all  his  civil  rights  were  in 
abeyance.  Being  captured  by  the  enemy,  he  he- 
came  a  slave  ;  but  his  rights  over  his  children,  if 
he  had  any,  were  not  destroyed,  but  were  said  to 
be  in  abeyance  (pendere)  by  virtue  of  the  Jus 
Postliminii :  when  he  returned,  his  children  were 
again  in  his  power :  and  if  he  died  in  captivity, 
they  became  sui  juris.  Whether  their  condition 
as  sui  juris  dated  from  the  time  of  the  captivity  or 
of  the  death,  was  a  disputed  matter  (Gaius,  i.  129)  ; 
but  Ulpian,  who  wrote  after  Gaius,  declares  that 
in  such  case  he  must  be  considered  to. have  died, 
when  he  was  made  captive  ;  and  this  is  certainly 
the  true  deduction  from  the  premises.  In  the  case 
of  a  films  or  nepos  being  made  a  captive,  the  pa- 
rental power  was  suspended  (in  suspenso).  If  the 
son  returned,  he  obtained  his  civic  rights  and  the 
father  resumed  his  parental  power  ;  which  is  the 
case  mentioned  in  the  Digest  (49.  tit.  15.  s.  14). 
As  to  a  wife,  the  matter  was  different :  the  hus- 
band did  not  recover  his  wife  jure  postliminii,  but 
the  marriage  was  renewed  by  consent.  This  rule 
of  law  involves  the  doctrine,  that  if  a  husband  was 
captured  by  the  enemy,  his  marriage,  if  any  then 
existed,  was  dissolved.  If  a  Roman  was  ransomed 
by  another  person,  he  became  free,  but  he  was  in 
the  nature  of  a  pledge  to  the  ransomer,  and  the 
Jus  Postliminii  had  no  effect  till  he  had  paid  the 
ransom  money. 

Sometimes  by  an  act  of  the  state  a  man  was 
given  up  bound  to  an  enemy  ;  and  if  the  enemy 
would  not  receive  him,  it  was  a  question  whether 
he  had  the  Jus  Postliminii.  This  was  the  case 
with  Sp.  Postumius  who  was  given  np  to  the 
Samnites,  and  with  C.  Hostilius  Mancinus  who 
was  given  up  to  the  Numantines  ;  but  the  better 
opinion  was  that  they  had  no  Jus  Postliminii  (Cic. 
De  Or.  i.  40,  De  Off.  iii.  30,  Top.  8,  Pro  Cae- 
cina,  c.  34  ;  Dig.  49.  tit.  IS.  s.  4  ;  50.  tit.  7.  s.  17)  : 
and  Mancinus  was  restored  to  his  civic  rights  by  a 
Lex.     (Dig.  50.  tit.  7.  s.  17.) 

Cicero  (Pro  Balbo,  c.  12)  uses  the  word  Postli- 
minium in  a  different  sense  ;  for  he  applies  it  to 
the  case  of  a  man  who  had,  by  his  own  voluntary 
act,  ceased  to  be  a  citizen  of  a  state,  and  subse- 
quently resumed  his  original  civic  rights  by  Postli- 
minium. 

It  appears  that  the  Jus  Postliminii  was  founded 
on  the  fiction  of  the  captive  having  never  been 
absent  from  home  ;  a  fiction  which  was  of  easy  ap- 
plication, for  as  the  captive  during  his  absence 
could  not  do  any  legal  act,  the  interval  of  captivity 
was  a  period  of  legal  non-activity,  which  was  ter- 
minated by  his  showing  himself  again. 

The  Romans  acknowledged  capture  in  war  as 
the  source  of  ownership  in  other  nations,  as  they 
claimed  it  in  their  own  case.  Accordingly  things 
taken  by  the  enemy  lost  their  Roman  owners  ;  but 
when  they  were  recovered,  they  reverted  to  their 
original  owners.  This  was  the  case  with  land  that 
had  been  occupied  by  the  enemy,  and  with  the  fol- 
lowing moveables,  which  are  enumerated  by  Cicero 
as  Res  Postliminii  (Top.  8),  "homo  (that  is  slaves), 
navis,  mulus  clitellarius,  equus,  equa  quae  fraena 
recipere  solet."  (Compare  Festus,  s.v.  Postliminium.) 
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Arms  were  not  Res  Postliminii,  for  it  was  a  maxim 
that  they  could  not  be  honourably  lost. 

The  recovery  above  referred  to  seems  to  mean  the 
recovery  by  the  Roman  state  or  by  the  original 
owner.    If  an  individual  recaptured  from  an  enemy 
what  had  belonged  to  a  Roman  citizen,  it  would  be 
consistent  that  we  should  suppose  that  the  thing 
recaptured  was  made  his  own  by  the  act  of  cap- 
ture ;  but  if  it  was  a  res  postliminii,  this  might 
not  be  the   case.      If  a  thing,  as  a  slave,   was 
ransomed  by  a  person  not  the  owner,  the  owner 
could  not  have  it  till  he  had  paid  the  ransom :  but 
it  does  not  appear  to  be  stated  how  the  matter 
was  settled,  if  a  Roman  citizen  recaptured  property 
(of  the  class  res  postliminii)  that  had  belonged 
to  another  Roman  citizen.     This  apparent  diffi- 
culty may  perhaps  be  solved  thus :  in  time  of  war 
no  Roman  citizen  could  individually  be  considered 
as  acting  on  his  own  behalf  under  any  circum- 
stances, and  therefore  whatever  he  did  was  the  act 
of  the  State.     It  is  a  remark  of  Labeo  (Dig.  49. 
tit.  15.  s.  28),  "Si   quid  bello   captum   est,  in 
praeda  est,  non  postliminio  redit ; "  and  Pomponius 
(Dig.  49.  tit.  15.  s.  20)  states,  that  if  the  enemy 
is  expelled  from  Roman  lands,  the  lands  return  to 
their  former  owners,  being  neither  considered  pub- 
lic land  nor  praeda ;  in  making  which  remark  he 
evidently  assumes  ike  general  doctrine  laid  down  by 
Labeo.    Paulus  also,  in  his  remark  on  Labeo's  rule 
of  law,  merely  mentions  an  exception  to  the  rule, 
which  is  of  a  peculiar  kind.    If  then  anything  taken 
in  war  was  booty  (praeda),  to  what  did  the  Jus 
Postliminii  apply  ?    It  applied  at  least  to  all  that 
was  restored  by  treaty  or  was  included  in  the  terms 
of  surrender,  and  slaves  no  doubt  were  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  all  such  things  as  were  captured  or 
lost  in  time  of  war ;  and  they  were  things  that 
could  be  easily   identified,  and  restored  to  their 
owners.     It  also  applied  to  a  slave  who  escaped 
from  the  enemy  and  returned  to  his  master.    The 
maxim    "quae  res  hostiles   apud  nos   sunt,  occu- 
pantium  fiunt"   (Dig.  40.  tit.  1.  s.  51)   has  no 
reference  to  capture  from  the  enemy,  as  it  some- 
times seems  to  be  supposed.  (Miihlenhruch,  Doct. 
Pand.  p.  242.) 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  explanation  of  one 
difficulty,  that  has  been  already  suggested,  raises 
another.  According  to  this  explanation,  if  a  man 
in  time  of  war  recaptured  his  own  slave,  it  would 
be  praeda,  and  he  would  not  at  once  recover  the 
ownership,  as  above  supposed.  The  answer  is, 
that  it  may  be  so,  and  that  this  matter  of  Postli- 
minium, particularly  as  regards  things,  waits  for  a 
careful  investigation.  As  a  general  rule  all  move- 
ables belonging  to  an  enemy,  which  were  captured 
by  a  Roman  army,  were  Praeda,  apparently  not 
the  property  of  the  individual  soldier  who  hap- 
pened to  lay  his  hands  on  them,  but  the  property 
of  the  state  or  at  least  of  the  army.  Now  the 
difficulty  is  to  ascertain  whether  all  moveables  so 
taken  were  Praeda,  except  Res  Postliminii ;  or 
whether  all  things  bo  taken  were  Praeda,  Res 
Postliminii  included.  In  the  former  case,  the 
Res  Postliminii  would  be  the  property  of  the 
owner  when  he  could  prove  them  to  have  been 
his,  as  in  the  case  mentioned  by  Livy  (v.  16) :  in 
the  latter,  when  a  thing  had  become  Praeda,  it 
had  lost  its  capacity  (if  we  may  so  speak)  of  being 
a  Res  Postliminii.  The  distinction  here  made  is  a 
fundamental  one.  The  difficulty  partly  arises 
from  the  expression  of  Labeo  above  quoted,  Si 
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quid  &c,  where  the  Florentine  reading  has  been 
followed.  But  Bynkershoek  (Op.  Omn.  i.  p.  76) 
amends  the  reading  into  Si  quod,  &c,  the  propriety 
of  which  may  be  doubted.    [Praeda.] 

If  a  man  made  a  will  before  he  was  taken  cap- 
tive, and  afterwards  returned,  the  will  was  good 
jure  postliminii.  If  he  died  in  captivity,  the  will 
was  good  by  the  Lex  Cornelia.  The  law  of 
Postliminium  applied  to  time  of  peace  as  well  as 
war,  when  the  circumstances  were  such  that  the 
person  or  the  thing  could  become  the  property  of 
another  nation  (Dig.  49.  tit.  15.  s.  5),  as  for 
instance  of  a  nation  that  had  neither  an  amicitia, 
oospitium,  nor  a  foedus  with  Rome  ;  for  such 
might  be  the  relation  of  a  nation  to  Rome,  and  yet 
it  might  not  be  Hostis.  A  nation  was  not  Hostis, 
in  the  later  acceptation  of  that  term,  till  the  Ro- 
mans had  declared  war  against  it,  or  the  nation 
had  declared  war  against  Rome.  Robbers  and 
Pirates  were  not  hostes,  and  a  person  who  was 
captured  by  them  did  not  become  a  slave,  and 
therefore  had  no  need  of  the  Jus  Postliminii. 
There  are  some  remarks  on  Postliminium  in  Walter, 
Gesctiichte  des  Rom.  Reclits,  p.  SO,  and  the  notes, 
lsted.  [G.L.] 

POSTSIGNA'NI.  [Exekcitus,  p.  502,  b.] 
PO'STUMUS.  [Hebes,  p.  601,  a.] 
POTESTAS.  [Patkia  Potestas.] 
PRA'CTORES  (irpaKTopes),  subordinate  offi- 
cers (61/op.u.  vwnpzalas,  says  Pollux,  viii.  114)  who 
collected  the  fines  and  penalties  (imSoKas  and 
rip.-hp.aTo)  imposed  by  magistrates  and  courts  of 
justice,  and  payable  to  the  state.  The  magistrate 
who  imposed  the  fine,  or  the  iryefi&iv  SucaoTrjpfou, 
gave  notice  thereof  in  writing  to  the  npditTopes. 
He  was  then  said  imypd<peip  to  rip.nim  rols 
TrpdKTopcriv,  and  the  debtor's  name  irapaSoBiiviu 
rots  updnropaw.  If  the  fine,  or  any  part  thereof 
was  to  go  to  a  temple,  the  like  notice  was  sent  to 
the  raptai  of  the  god  or  goddess  to  whom  the 
temple  belonged.  (Aesch.  c,  Timarch.  5  ;  Andoc. 
de  Myst.  11,  ed.  Steph. ;  Demosth.  c.  TJieocr.  1 328.) 
The  name  of  the  debtor,  with  the  sum  which  he 
was  condemned  to  pay,  was  entered  by  the  irpdic- 
ropes  in  a  tablet  in  the  Acropolis.  Hence  the 
debtor  was  said  to  be  4yyeypap.iJ.wos  r$  Srnw<ri(p, 
or  ir  T7?  a.KpoTr6\ei.  It  was  the  business  of  the 
irpd/cTopes  to  demand  payment  of  this  sum,  and,  if 
they  received  it,  to  pay  it  over  to  the  airooe/cTai, 
and  also  to  erase  the  name  of  the  debtor  in  the  re- 
gister (e'faAefipeii'  or  a.Tra\el<peiv).  Such  erasure 
usually  took  place  in  the  presence  of  some  members 
of  the  senate.  An  exSeifis  lay  against  any  man 
who  made  or  caused  to  be  made  a  fraudulent  entry 
or  erasure  of  a  debt.  (Harpoc.  and  Suidas,  5.  v. 
Aypa(plov,  airoSeKTai,  \pevdeyypa(p7] :  Andoc.  de 
Myst.  11,  ed.  Steph.  ;  Demosth.  c.  Aristog.  778, 
c.  Theoc.  1338.)  The  collectors  took  no  steps  to 
enforce  payment ;  but  after  the  expiration  of  the 
ninth  irpmavela  from  the  registering  of  the  debt, 
(or  in  case  of  a  penalty  imposed  on  a  ypa<pi] 
unpens,  after  the  expiration  of  eleven  days),  if  it 
still  remained  unpaid,  it  was  doubled,  and  an  entry 
made  accordingly.  (Aesch.  c.  Timarch.  3,  ed. 
Steph.  ;  Demosth.  c.  Pant.  973,  c.  Theocr.  1322, 
c.Neaer.  1347.)  Thereupon  immediate  measures 
might  be  taken  for  seizure  and  confiscation  of  the 
debtor's  goods  ;  but  here  the  irpdicTopes  had  no 
further  duty  to  perform,  except  perhaps  to  give  in- 
formation of  the  default  to  the  senate.  [C.  R.  K.] 
PRAECI'NCTTO.  [Amphitheatkum,  p.  87.] 
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PRAECO'NES,  criers,  were  employed  for  va- 
rious purposes :  1.  In  sales  by  auction,  they  fre- 
quently advertised  the  time,  place,  and  conditions 
of  sale  :  they  seem  also  to  have  acted  the  part  of 
the  modern  auctioneer,  so  far  as  calling  out  the 
biddings  and  amusing  the  company,  though  the 
property  was  knocked  down  by  the  magister  auc- 
tionis.  (Hor.  Ars  Poet.  419  ;  Cic.  ad  Ait.  xii.  40, 
de  Off.  ii.  23.)  [Auotio.]  2.  In  all  public  as 
semblies  they  ordered  silence.  (Liv.  iii.  47  ;  Plaut. 
Poen.  prol.  11.)  3.  In  the  comitia  they  called 
the  centuries  one  by  one  to  give  their  votes,  pro- 
nounced the  vote  of  each  century,  and  called  out 
the  names  of  those  who  were  elected.  (Cic.  c. 
Verr.  v.  15,  pro  Mil.  35.)  They  also  recited  the 
laws  that  were  to  be  passed.  4.  In  trials,  they 
summoned  the  accuser  and  the  accused,  the  plaintiff 
and  defendant.  (Suet.  Tib.  11.)  5.  In  the  public 
games,  they  invited  the  people  to  attend,  and  pro- 
claimed the  victors.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  v.  12.)  6.  In 
solemn  funerals  they  also  invited  people  to  attend 
by  a  certain  form  ;  hence  these  funerals  were  called 
Funera  Indictiva.  (Festus,  s.  v.  Quirites;  Suet 
Jul.  84.)  7.  When  things  were  lost,  they  cried 
them  and  searched  for  them.  (Plaut.  Merc.  iii.  4. 
78  ;  Petron.  57.)  8.  In  the  infliction  of  capital 
punishment,  they  sometimes  conveyed  the  com- 
mands of  the  magistrates  to  the  lictors.  (Liv.  xxvi. 
15.) 

Their  office,  called  praecomum,  appears  to  have 
been  regarded  as  rather  disreputable  :  in  the  time 
of  Cicero  a  law  was  passed  preventing  all  persons 
who  had  been  praecones  from  becoming  decuriones 
in  the  municipia.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  vi.  18.)  Under 
the  early  emperors,  however,  it  became  very  pro- 
fitable (Juv.  iii.  157,  vii.  6  ;  Martial,  v.  56.  11, 
vi.  8.  5),  which  was  no  doubt  partly  owing  to 
fees,  to  which  they  were  entitled  in  the  courts  of 
justice  and  on  other  occasions,  and  partly  to  the 
bribes  which  they  received  from  the  suitors,  &c. 

PRAECO'NIUM.     [Praecones.] 

PRAEDA  signifies  moveable  things  taken  by 
an  enemy  in  war.  Such  things  were  either  dis- 
tributed by  the  Imperator  among  the  soldiers  (Liv. 
ii.  42,  vi.  13  ;  Sail.  Jug.  68),  or  sold  by  the 
quaestors,  and  the  produce  was  brought  into  the 
Aerarium :  — 

"istos  captivos  duos, 
Here  quos  emi  de  praeda  de  Quaestoribus." 
(Plaut.  Capt.  i.  2.  1.) 

The  difference  between  Praeda  and  Manubiae 
is  explained  by  Gellius  (xiii.  24)  to  be  this :  — 
Praeda  is  the  things  themselves  that  are  taken  in 
war,  and  Manubiae  is  "  pecunia  per  quaestorem 
populi  Romani  ex  praeda  vendita  contracta :  "  nor 
can  any  objection  to  this  explanation  he  derived 
from  the  words  of  Cicero  (de  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  22). 
When  prisoners  were  solo,  they  were  said  to  be 
sold  "  sub  corona,"  the  true  explanation  of  which 
expression  is  probably  that  given  by  Gellius  (est 
autcm  alia,  &c.  vii.  4).  The  mode  of  sale  of  other 
things  than  slaves  was  at  first  probably  in  detail, 
but  afterwards  in  the  lump,  that  is,  the  whole 
praeda  might  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  or  it 
might  be  sold  in  large  masses  which  contained  a 
great  number  of  separate  things,  in  which  cases 
the  whole  or  the  mass  would  pass  to  the  purchaser 
as  a  universitas,  and  he  might  retail  it  if  he  chose. 
This  mode  of  sale  in  the  lump  was  called  "sectionem 
venire,"  and  the  purchaser  was  called  sector.  It 
3p4 
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was  the  practice  to  set  up  a  spear  at  such  sales, 
which  was  afterwards  used  at  all  sales  of  things 
by  a  magistratus  in  the  name  of  the  people. 
[Sectio.] 

Corresponding  to  the  acquisition  of  moveable 
things  in  warfare,  and  their  being  made  private  pro- 
perty, is  the  transfer  of  Ager  publicus,  which  was 
acquired  in  war,  to  individuals  by  a  Lex  Agraria 
or  de  coloniis  deducendis  or  by  a  sale  by  the  quaes- 
tors (ager  quaestorius).  [Postliminium.]  [G.  L.] 
PRAEDIA'TOR.  [Praes.] 
PRAEDIATO'RIUM  JUS.  [Praes.] 
PRAE'DIUM.  This  word  originally  signified 
according  to  Varro  (L.  L.  v.  40,  ed.  Muller)  any 
property  which  was  made  a  security  to  the  State 
by  a  Praes  :  "  Praedia  dicta,  item  ut  praedes,  a 
praestando,  quod  ea  pignori  data  publice  mancupis 
fidem  praestent."  Subsequently  the  word  was 
limited  to  signify  land  generally.  In  this  sense 
Praedia  were  divided  into  Rustica  and  Urbana, 
of  which  the  following  definition  has  been  given  : 
Rustica  are  those  on  which  there  are  no  aedes  or 
which  are  in  the  country  {in  agro)  ;  and  Urbana 
are  those  which  are  in  the  city  and  comprise  build- 
ings. Those  incorporeal  things  which  consisted 
not  in  the  ownership  of  Praedia,  but  in  certain 
rights  with  respect  to  them,  were  called  Jura 
Praediorum.  As  to  a  difference  in  the  mode  of 
transferring  such  Jura  in  the  case  of  Praedia  Rus- 
tica and  Urbana  see  Gaius  (ii.  29).  A  Praedium 
which  was  liable  to  a  servitus  was  said  '•  servire," 
and  was  "  a  praedium  semens." 

Provincialia  Praedia  were  either  stipendiaria  or 
tributaria :  the  former  were  in  those  provinces 
which  were  considered  to  belong  to  the  Populus 
Romanus  ;  and  the  latter  in  those  provinces  which 
were  considered  to  belong  to  the  Caesar.  (Gaius, 
ii.  21.)  '  [G.  L.] 

PRAEFECTU'RA.  [Colonia,  pp.  318,  b, 
319,  a.] 
PRAEFECTUS  AERA'RII.  [Aerarium.] 
PRAEFECTUS  ANNO'NAE,the  praefect  of 
the  provisions,  especially  of  the  corn-market,  was 
oot  a  regular  magistrate  under  the  republic,  but 
was  only  appointed  in  cases  of  extraordinary 
scarcity,  when  he  had  the  entire  charge  of  supply- 
ing the  capital  with  provisions,  especially  with 
corn,  and  fixed  the  price  at  which  the  latter  was 
to  be  sold.  This  magistrate  was  appointed  for  the 
first  time  in  B.  c.  439.  (Liv.  iv.  12  ;  Niebuhr, 
Hist,  of  Rome,  ii.  p.  418.)  The  superintendence 
of  the  corn-market  throughout  the  whole  republic 
was  at  a  later  period  entrusted  to  Pompey  for  a 
period  of  five  years  (Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  9  ;  Cic.  ad 
Att.  iv.  1  ;  Liv.  Bpit.  104)  ;  and  in  accordance 
with  this  example  Augustus  took  the  same  super- 
intendence upon  himself,  and  commanded  that  two 
persons,  who  had  been  praetors  five  years  before, 
should  be  appointed  every  year  for  the  distribution 
of  the  corn.  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  1  ;  curam  frumenti 
populo  dividundi,  Suet.  Aug.  37.)  Subsequently 
Augustus  assigned  this  duty  to  two  persons  of 
consular  rank  (Dion  Cass.  Iv.  26,  31)  ;  but  he 
also  created  an  officer  under  the  title  of  Praefeetus 
Annonae,  who  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
above-mentioned  officers.  This  office  was  a  per- 
manent one,  and  appears  to  have  been  only  held 
by  one  person  at  a  time  :  he  had  jurisdiction  over 
all  matters  appertaining  to  the  corn-market,  and, 
like  the  Praefectus  Vigilum,  was  chosen  from  the 
Equites,  and  was  not  reckoned  among  the  ordinary 
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magistrates.  (Dion  Cass.  lii.  24  ;  Dig.  1.  tit.  2. 
s.  2.  §  33  ;  14.  tit.  1.  s.  1.  §  18.  tit.  5.  s.  8  ;  48. 
tit.  2.  s.  13.)  The  Praefectus  Annonae  continued 
to  exist  till  the  latest  times  of  the  empire :  respect- 
ing his  duties  in  later  times  see  Walter,  Gesch. 
des  Rom.  Rechts,  §  360,  2d  ed.  Comp.  Frumen- 
tariae  Leges 

PRAEFECTUS  AQUA'RUM.  [Aquab 
Ductus,  p.  115,  b.] 

PRAEFECTUS  CASTRO'RUM,  praefect  of 
the  camp,  is  first  mentioned  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus.  There  was  one  to  each  legion.  (Veil. 
Pat.  ii.  1 19  ;  Tac.  Ann.  i.  20,  xiv.  37.)  We  learn 
from  Vegetius  (ii.  10)  that  it  was  his  duty  to  at- 
tend to  all  matters  connected  with  the  making  of 
a  camp,  such  as  the  vallum,  fossa,  &c,  and  also  to 
the  internal  economy  of  it. 

PRAEFECTUS  CLASSIS,  the  commander  of 
a  fleet.  This  title  was  frequently  given  in  the 
times  of  the  republic  to  the  commander  of  a  fleet 
(Liv.  xxvi.  48,  xxxvi.  42)  ;  but  Augustus  ap- 
pointed two  permanent  officers  with  this  title,  one 
of  whom  was  Btationed  at  Ravenna  on  the  Ha- 
driatic  and  the  other  at  Misenum  on  the  Tuscan 
sea,  each  having  the  command  of  a  fleet.  (Suet. 
Aug.  49  ;  Veget.  iv.  32  ;  Tac,  Hist.  iii.  12.) 
PRAEFECTUS  FABRUM.  [Fabri.] 
PRAEFECTUS  JURI  DICUNDO.  [Co- 
lonia,  p.  318,  b.] 

PRAEFECTUS  PRAETO'RIO,was  the  com- 
mander of  the  troops  who  guarded  the  emperor's 
person.  [Praetorianl]  This  office  was  insti- 
tuted by  Augustus,  and  was  at  first  only  military, 
and  had  comparatively  small  power  attached  to  it  ' 
(Dion  Cass.  lii.  24,  lv.  10  ;  Suet.  Aug.  49)  ;  but 
under  Tiberius,  who  made  Sejanus  commander  of 
the  praetorian  troops,  it  became  of  much  greater 
importance,  till  at  length  the  power  of  these  prae- 
fects  became  second  only  to  that  of  the  emperors. 
(Tac.  Ann.  iv.  1,  2  ;  Aurel.  Vict,  de  Cms.  9.)  The 
relation  of  the  praefectus  praetorio  to  the  emperor 
is  compared  to  that  of  the  magister  equitum  to  the 
dictator  under  the  republic.  (Dig.  1.  tit.  11.)  From 
the  reign  of  Severus  to  that  of  Diocletian,  the 
praefects,  like  the  vizirs  of  the  East,  had  the  super- 
intendence of  all  departments  of  the  state,  the 
palace,  the  army,  the  finances,  and  the  law :  they 
also  had  a  court  in  which  they  decided  cases.  (Dig. 
12.  tit.  1.  s.  40.)  The  office  of  praefect  of  the 
praetorium  was  not  confined  to  military  officers ;  it 
was  filled  by  Ulpian  and  Papinian,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished jurists. 

Originally  there  were  two  praefects  ;  afterwards 
sometimes  one  and  sometimes  two  ;  from  the  time 
of  Commodus  sometimes  three  (Lamprid.  Commod. 
6),  and  even  four.  They  were  as  a  regular  rule 
chosen  only  from  the  equites  (Dion  Cass.  lii.  24  ; 
Suet.  Tit.  6  ;  Lamprid.  Commod.  4)  ;  but  from  the 
time  of  Alexander  Severus  the  dignity  of  senator 
was  always  joined  with  their  office.  (Lamprid. 
Alex.  Sev.  21.) 

Under  Constantine  the  praefects  were  deprived 
of  all  military  command,  and  changed  into  go- 
vernors of  provinces.  He  appointed  four  such 
praefects  :  the  one,  who  commonly  attended  on  the 
imperial  court,  had  the  command  of  Thrace,  the 
whole  of  the  East,  and  Egypt ;  the  second  had  the 
command  of  Illyricum,  Macedonia,  and  Greece, 
and  usually  resided  first  at  Sirmium,  afterwards  at 
Thessalonica  ;  the  third  of  Italy  and  Africa  ;  the 
fourth,  who  resided  at  Treves,  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and 
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Bntain.  (Zosimus,  ii.  33.)  These  praefects  were 
the  proper  representatives  of  the  emperor,  and 
their  power  extended  over  all  departments  of  the 
state :  the  army  alone  was  not  subject  to  their 
jurisdiction.  (Walter,  Gesch.  des  Rom.  Rechts, 
§§  269,  341  ;  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  c.  17.) 

PRAEFECTUS  SOCIO'RUM.  [Exerci- 
tus,  p.  497,  b.] 

PRAEFECTUS  VI'GILUM.  fExEBCiTUS, 
p.  510,  a.] 

PRAEFECTUS  URBI,  praefect  or  warden  of 
the  city,  was  originally  called  Custos  Urbis.  (Ly- 
dus, De  Magistr.  i.  34,  38.)  The  name  Praefectus 
Urbi  does  not  seem  to  have  been  used  till  after 
the  time  of  the  Decemvirs.  The  dignity  of  Cus- 
tos Urbis,  being  combined  with  that  of  Princeps 
Senatus,  was  conferred  by  the  king,  as  he  had  to 
appoint  one  of  the  decern  primi  as  princeps  sena- 
tus. (Liv.  i.  59,  60  ;  DionyB.ii.  12.)  The  func- 
tions of  the  custos  urbis,  however,  were  not  ex- 
ercised except  in  the  absence  of  the  king  from 
Rome  ;  and  then  he  acted  as  the  representative  of 
the  king ;  but  whether  he  also  had  the  right  to 
convoke  the  assembly  of  the  populus,  is  doubtful, 
but  on  any  emergency  he  might  take  such  mea- 
sures as  he  thought  proper  ;  for  he  had  the  im- 
perium  in  the  city.  (Tacit.  Annal.  vi.  11  ;  Liv. 
i.  59,  iii.  24.)  Romulus  is  said  to  have  con- 
ferred this  dignity  upon  Denter  Romulius,  Tullus 
Hostilius  upon  Numa  Martius,  and  Tarquinius 
Superbus  upon  Sp.  Lucretius.  During  the  kingly 
period  the  office  of  warden  of  the  city  was  pro- 
bably for  life.  Under  the  republic  the  office  and  its 
name  of  custos  urbis  remained  unaltered  ;  but  in 
487  B.  c.  it  was  elevated  into  a  magistracy,  to  be 
bestowed  by  election.  (Lydus,  De  Magistr.  i.  38.) 
The  custos  urbis  was,  in  all  probability,  elected  by 
the  curiae,  instead  of  whom  Dionysius  (viii.  64) 
mentions  the  senate.  Persons  of  consular  rank 
were  alone  eligible  ;  and  down  to  the  time  of  the 
Decemvirate  every  praefect  that  is  mentioned  occurs 
previously  as  consul.  The  only  exception  is  P. 
Lucretius  in  Livy  (iii.  24),  whose  name,  however, 
is  probably  wrong.  (Niebuhr,  ii.  p.  120,  note 
255.)  In  the  early  period  of  the  republic  the 
warden  exercised  within  the  city  all  the  powers  of 
the  consuls,  if  they  were  absent :  he  convoked  the 
senate  (Liv.  iii.  9  ;  Gell.  xiv.  7.  §  4),  held  the 
comitia  (Liv.  iii.  24),  and,  in  times  of  war,  even 
levied  civic  legions,  which  were  commanded  by  him. 

When  the  office .  of  praetor  urbanus  was  insti- 
tuted, the  wardenship  of  the  city  was  swallowed 
up  in  it  (Lydus,  De  Mens.  19,  De  Magistr.  ii.  6)  ; 
but  as  the  Romans  were  at  all  times  averse  to 
dropping  altogether  any  of  their  old  institutions,  a 
praefectus  urbi,  though  a  mere  shadow  of  the  former 
office,  was  henceforth  appointed  every  year,  only 
for  the  time  that  the  consuls  were  absent  from 
Rome  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  the  Feriae 
Latinae.  This  praefectus  had  neither  the  power 
of  convoking  the  senate  nor  the  right  of  speaking 
in  it ;  as  in  most  cases  he  was  a  person  below  the 
senatorial  age,  and  was  not  appointed  by  the 
people,  but  by  the  consuls.  (Gell.  xiv.  8.)  When 
Varro,  in  the  passage  of  Gellius  here  referred  to, 
claims  for  the  praefectus  urbi  the  right  of  con- 
voking the  senate,  he  is  probably  speaking  of  the 
power  of  the  praefect  such  as  it  was  previously  to 
the  institution  of  the  office  of  praetor  urbanus. 
Of  how  little  importance  the  office  of  praefect  of 
the  city  had  gradually  become,  may  be  inferred 
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from  the  facts,  that  it  was  always  given  to  young 
men  of  illustrious  families  (Tacit.  Annal.  iv.  36), 
and  that  Julius  Caesar  even  appointed  to  it  several 
youths  of  equestrian  rank  under  age.  (Dion  Cass, 
xlix.  42,  xliii.  29,  48.)  During  the  empire  such 
praefects  of  the  city  continued  to  be  appointed  so 
long  as  the  Feriae  Latinae  were  celebrated,  and 
were  even  invested  with  some  kind  of  jurisdiction. 
(Tacit.  Annal.  vi,  11;  Suet.  Nero,  7,  Claud.  4  ; 
Dion  Cass.  liv.  17  ;  J.  Capitol.  Antonin.  Phil.  4.) 
On  some  occasions,  however,  no  praefectus  urbi 
was  appointed  at  all ;  and  then  his  duties  were 
performed  by  the  praetor  urbanus.  (Dion  Cass, 
xli.  14,  xlix.  16  ;  comp.  Becker,  Handb.  der  Rom. 
Alterth.  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  146.) 

An  office  very  different  from  this,  though  bear- 
ing the  same  name,  was  instituted  by  Augustus  on 
the  suggestion  of  Maecenas,  (Dion  Cass.  Iii.  21  ; 
Tacit.  I.  c. ;  Suet.  Aug.  37.)  This  new  praefectus 
urbi  was  a  regular  and  permanent  magistrate, 
whom  Augustus  invested  with  all  the  poweri 
necessary  to  maintain  peace  and  order  in  the  city. 
He  had  the  superintendence  of  butchers,  bankers, 
guardians,  theatres,  &c.  ;  and  to  enable  him  to 
exercise  his  power,  he  had  distributed  throughout 
the  city  a  number  of  milites  stationarii,  whom  we 
may  compare  to  a  modern  police.  He  also  had 
jurisdiction  in  cases  between  slaves  and  their 
masters,  between  patrons  and  their  freed  men,  and 
over  sons  who  had  violated  the  pietas  towards 
their  parents.  (Dig.  1.  tit.  12.  s.  1.  §  5—14  ; 
37.  tit.  15.  s.  1.  §  2.)  His  jurisdiction,  however, 
became  gradually  extended  ;  and  as  the  powers  of 
the  ancient  republican  praefectus  urbi  had  been 
swallowed  up  by  the  office  of  the  praetor  urbanus,  so 
now  the  power  of  the  praetor  urbanus  was  gradu- 
ally absorbed  by  that  of  the  praefectus  urbi ;  and 
at  last  there  was  no  appeal  from  his  sentence,  ex- 
cept to  the  person  of  the  princeps  himself,  while 
anybody  might  appeal  from  a  sentence  of  any 
other  city  magistrate,  and,  at  a  later  period,  even 
from  that  of  a  governor  of  a  province,  to  the  tri- 
bunal of  the  praefectus  urbi.  (Vopisc.  Florian.  5, 
6  ;  Suet.  Aug.  33  ;  Dion  Cass.  Iii.  21,  33  ;  Dig. 
4.  tit.  4.  s.  38.)  His  jurisdiction  in  criminal  mat- 
ters was  at  first  connected  with  the  quaestiones 
(Tacit.  Annal.  xiv.  41,  with  the  note  of  Lipsius)  ; 
but  from  the  third  century  he  exercised  it  alone, 
and  not  only  in  the  city  of  Rome,  but  at  a  distance 
of  one  hundred  miles  from  it,  and  he  might  sen- 
tence a  person  to  deportatio  in  insulam.  (Dig.  1. 
tit.  12.  s.  1.  §  3  and  4.)  During  the  first  period 
of  the  empire  and  under  good  emperors,  the  office 
was  generally  held  for  a  number  of  years,  and  in 
•many  cases  for  life  (Dion  Cass.  Ui.  21,  24, 
lxxviii.  14  ;  J.  Capitol.  Antonin.  Pius,  8  ;  Lam- 
prid.  Commod.  14  ;  Vopisc.  Carin.  16)  ;  but  from 
the  time  of  Valerian  a  new  praefect  of  the  city  oc- 
curs almost  every  year. 

At  the  time  when  Constantinople  was  made  the 
second  capital  of  the  empire,  this  city  also  received 
its  praefectus  urbi.  The  praefects  at  this  time 
were  the  direct  representatives  of  the  emperors, 
and  all  the  other  officers  of  the  administration  of 
the  city,  all  corporations,  and  all  public  institu- 
tions, were  under  their  control.  (Cod.  1.  tit.  28. 
s.  4  ;  Symmach.  JSpist.  x.  37,  43  ;  Cassiod.  Va- 
riar.  vi.  4.)  They  also  exercised  a  superinten- 
dence over  the  importation  and  the  prices  of  pro- 
visions, though  these  subjects  were  under  the  more 
immediate  regulation  of  other  officers.     (Cod.   1. 
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tit.  28.  s.  1  ;  Orelli,  Inscript.  n.  3116.)  The  prae- 
fects  of  the  city  had  every  month  to  make  a  report 
to  the  emperor  of  the  transactions  of  the  senate 
(Symmach.  Epist.  x.  44),  where  they  gave  their 
vote  before  the  consulares.  They  were  the  medium 
through  which  the  emperors  received  the  petitions 
and  presents  from  their  capital.  (Symmach.  Epist. 
x.  26,  29,  35  ;  Cod.  12.  tit  49.)  At  the  election 
of  a  pope  the  praefect  of  Rome  had  the  care  of  all 
the  external  regulations.  (Symmach.  Epist.  x. 
71—83.)  [L.  S.] 

PRAE'FICAE.     [Funus,  p.  S58,  b.] 
PRAEFU'RNIUM.      [Balneae,  p.  192,  b  ; 
Fornax.] 

PRAEJUDI'CIUM.  This  word,  as  appears 
from  its  etymology,  has  a  certain  relation  to  Judi- 
cium, to  which  it  is  opposed  by  Cicero  (Divinat.  4)  : 
"  de  quo  non  praejudicium,  sed  plane  jam  judicium 
factum."  The  commentator,  who  goes  under  the 
name  of  Asconius,  observes  on  this  passage,  that  a 
praejudicium  is  something,  which  when  established 
becomes  an  exemplum  for  the  judices  (judicature) 
to  follow  ;  but  this  leaves  us  in  doubt  whether 
he  means  something  established  in  the  same  cause, 
by  way  of  preliminary  inquiry,  or  something  estab- 
lished in  a  different,  but  a  like  cause,  which  would 
be  what  we  call  a  precedent.  Quintilian  (Inst. 
Orat.  v.  1.2)  Btates  that  it  is  used  both  in  the  sense 
of  a  precedent,  in  which  case  it  is  rather  exemplum 
than  praejudicium  (res  am  paribus  causisjudicatae) ; 
and  also  in  the  sense  of  a  preliminary  inquiry  and 
determination  about  something  which  belongs  to 
the  matter  in  dispute  (judiciis  ad  ipsam  causam 
periinentibus),  from  whence  also  comes  the  name 
Praejudicium.  This  latter  sense  is  in  conformity 
with  the  meaning  of  Praejudiciales  Actiones  or 
Praejudicia  in  which  there  is  an  Intentio  only  and 
nothing  else.  (Graius,  iv.  44.)  These  accordingly 
were  called  Praejudiciales  Actiones  which  had  for 
their  object  the  determination  of  some  matter, 
which  was  not  accompanied  by  a  condemnatio. 
"  A  praejudicium  is  an  actio,  which  has  not  any 
condemnatio  as  a  consequence,  but  only  a  judicial 
declaration  as  to  the  existence  of  a  legal  relation. 
The  name  of  this  kind  of  actions  comes  from  the 
circumstance  that  they  serve  as  preliminary  to 
other  and  future  actions.  All  these  Actiones  are 
in  rem,  that  is,  they  avail  not  exclusively  against  a 
determinate  person  who  owes  a  duty,  like  actions 
which  are  founded  on  Obligationes."  (Savigny, 
System,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  356.)  For  instance,  the  ques- 
tion might  be,  Whether  a  man  is  a  father  or  not,  or 
Whether  he  has  a  Potestas  over  his  child  :  these 
were  the  subject  of  Praejudiciales  Actiones.  If  a 
father  denied  that  the  child  who  was  born  of  his 
wife,  or  with  which  she  was  then  pregnant,  was 
his  child,  this  was  the  subject  of  a  "  Praejudicium 
cum  patre  de  partu  agnoscendo."  If  a  Judex 
should  have  declared  that  the  child  must  be  main- 
tained by  the  reputed  father,  there  must  still  be 
the  Praejudicium  to  ascertain  whether  the  reputed 
father  is  the  true  father.  If  it  was  doubtful 
whether  the  mother  was  his  wife,  there  must  be 
a  praejudicium  on  this  matter  before  the  praeju- 
dicium de  partu  agnoscendo.  These  praejudical 
actions  then,  were,  as  it  appears,  actions  respecting 
Status  ;  and  they  were  either  Civiles  or  Praetoriae. 
It  was  a  Civilis  Actio  when  the  question  was  as 
to  libertas  ;  the  rest  seem  to  have  been  Praetoriae 
Actiones.  Quintilian  makes  a  third  class  of  Praeju- 
dicia, "cum  efeeadem  causa  pronuntiatum  est,"  &c. 
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Sometimes  Praejudicium  means  inconvenience, 
damage,  injury,  which  sense  appears  to  arise  from 
the  notion  of  a  thing  being  prejudged,  or  decided 
without  being  fairly  heard  ;  and  this  sense  of  the 
word  seems  to  be  very  nearly  the  same  in  which 
it  occurs  in  our  law  in  the  phrase  "  without  pre- 
judice to  other  matters  in  the  cause." 

(Gaius,  iii.  123,  iv.  44  ;  Dig.  25.  tit.  3  ;  Dig.  22. 
tit.  3.  s.  8  ;  Dig.  43.  tit.  30.  De  liberis  exhibendis , 
Inst.  4.  tit.  6.  s.  13  ;  and  Theophilus,  Paraphr.aA. 
Inst.  4.  tit.  6.  s.  13.)  [G.  L.] 

PRAELU'SIO.     [Gladiatores,  p.  575,  a.] 

PRAENO'MEN.     [Nombn.] 

PRAEPETES.     [Augur,  p.  1 75,  b.] 

PRAEPO'SITUS,  which  means  a  person 
placed  over,  was  given  as  a  title  in  the  later  times 
of  the  Roman  empire  to  many  officers :  of  these 
the  most  important  was  the  Praepositus  Sacri  Qu- 
biculi,  or  chief  chamberlain  in  the  emperor's  palace. 
(Cod.  12.  tit.  5  ;  Cod.  Theod.  6.  tit.  8.)  Under 
him  was  the  Primicerius,  together  with  the  Cubi- 
cularii  and  the  corps  of  Silentiarii,  commanded  by 
three  decuriones,  who  preserved  silence  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  palace.  (Cod.  12.  tit  16  ;  Walter, 
Geseh.  des  Rom.  Rechts,  §  340,  2d  ed.) 

PRAEROGATI'VA.  [Comitia,  pp.338,  b, 
339,  b.] 

PRAES.  If  we  might  trust  a  definition  by 
Ausonius  (Idyll,  xii.  9),  he  was  called  Vas  who 
gave  security  for  another  in  a  Causa  Capi talis  ;  and 
he  who  gave  security  for  another  in  a  civil  action 
was  Praes.  But  this  authority  cannot  he  trusted, 
and  the  usage  of  the  words  Vas  and  Praes  was 
certainly  not  always  conformable  to  this  definition. 
According  to  Varro  (Ling.  Lot.  vi.  74,  ed.  Miiller), 
any  person  was  Vas,  who  promised  Vadimonium  for 
another,  that  is,  gave  security  for  another  in  any 
legal  proceeding.  Festus  (s.v.  Vadem)  says  that 
Vas  is  a  Sponsor  in  a  res  capitalis.  If  Vas  is  genus, 
of  which  Vas  in  its  special  sense,  and  Praes  are 
species,  these  definitions  will  be  consistent.  (Comp. 
Sallust.  Jug.  35,  61  ;  Horat.  Sat.  I  1.  11,  and 
Heindorf's  note.)  Under  Manceps  Festus  re- 
marks, that  Manceps  signifies  him  who  buys  or 
hires  any  public  property  (qui  a  populo  emit  con- 
ductive), and  that  he  is  also  called  Praes  because 
he  is  bound  to  make  good  his  contract  (praestare 
quod  promisit),  as  well  as  he  who  is  his  Praes. 
(See  also  Varro,  I.  c.)  According  to  this,  Praes  is 
a  surety  for  one  who  buys  of  the  state,  and  bo  called 
because  of  his  liability  (praestare).  But  the 
etymology  at  least  is  doubtful,  and  we  are  inclined 
to  think,  false.  The  passage  of  Festus  explains  a 
passage  in  the  Life  of  Atticus  (ft  Nep.  6),  in  which 
it  is  said  that  he  never  bought  anything  at  public 
auction  (ad  hastam  publicum)  and  never  was  either 
Manceps  or  Praes.  A  case  is  mentioned  by  Gel- 
lius  (vii.  19)  in  which  a  person  was  committed  to 
prison  who  could  not  obtain  Praedes.  The  goods 
of  a  Praes  were  called  Praedia  (Pseudo-Ascon.  in 
Verr.  ii.  1.  54),  and  in  Cicero  (I.  c.)  and  Livy  (xxii. 
60)  "  praedibus  et  praediis  "  come  together.  The 
phrase  "  praedibus  cavere,"  to  give  security,  occurs 
in  the  Digest  (10.  tit.  3.  s.  6),  where  some  editions 
have  "  pro  aedibus  cavere."  (  See  the  various  read- 
ings ed.  Gebauer  and  Spangenberg.)  The  phrase 
"  praedes  vendere  "  means  to  sell,  not  the  praedes 
properly  so  called,  but  the  things  which  are  given 
as  a  security. 

Praediatores  are  supposed  by  Brissonius  to  be  the 
same  as  Praedes  (Cic.  pro  Balk.  c.  20,  ad  AH.  xii. 
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14,  17  ;  Sueton.  Claud,  c.  9  ;  Val.  Max.  viii.  12), 
at  least  so  far  as  they  were  sureties  to  tlie  State. 
But  praediator  is  denned  by  Gaius  (ii.  61)  to  be 
one  "  who  buys  from  the  people,"  and  from  the 
context  it  is  clear  that  it  is  one  who  buys  a  Prae- 
dium,  which  is  further  defined  to  be  a  thing  pledged 
to  the  populus  "  res  obligata  populo."  The  Prae- 
diator then  is  he  who  buys  a  Praedium,  that  is,  a 
thing  given  to  the  populus  as  a  security  by  a 
Praes  ;  and  the  whole  law  relating  to  such  matters 
was  called  Jus  Praediatorium.  [G.  L.] 

PRAESCRI'PTIO,  or  rather  TEMPORIS 
.  PRAESCRIPTIO,  signifies  the  Exceptio  or  an- 
swer which  a  defendant  has  to  the  demand  of  a 
plaintiff,  founded  on  the  circumstance  of  the  lapse 
of  time.  The  word  has  properly  no  reference  to 
the  plaintiff's  loss  of  right,  but  to  the  defendant's 
acquisition  of  a  right  by  which  he  excludes  the 
plaintiff  from  prosecuting  his  suit.  This  right  of 
a  defendant  did  not  exist  in  the  old  Roman  law. 
When  the  Praetors  gave  new  actions  by  their 
Edict,  they  attached  to  them  the  condition  that 
those  actions  must  be  brought  within  a  year  (intra 
annum  judicium  dabo),  that  is  a  year  from  the  time 
when  the  right  of  action  accrued.  These  actions 
then  were  exceptions  from  the  old  rule,  that  all 
actiones  were  perpetuae.  This  rule  became  ex- 
tended by  the  Longi  temporis  praescriptio,  which 
established  that  in  actions  about  ownership,  or 
jura  in  re,  ten,  or  in  some  cases  twenty  years, 
would  give  a  praescriptio,  when  the  Possessor 
could  show  that  he  had  complied  with  the  main 
conditions  of  Usucapion,  without  having  acquired 
ownership  by  Usucapion,  for  if  he  had,  he  had 
no  need  of  any  Exceptio.  This  rule  was  further 
extended  by  Constantine,  and  a  period  of  30  or 
40  years,  for  it  seems  that  the  time  was  not 
quite  settled,  was  to  be  considered  as  sufficient 
for  a  praescriptio,  though  the  defendant  had  not 
complied  with  the  conditions  of  Usucapion.  A 
general  constitution  was  made  by  Theodosius, 
a.  d.  424,  which  with  some  variations  appears  in 
both  the  Codes  (Cod.  Theod.  4.  tit.  14  ;  Cod.  7. 
tit.  39.  s.  3)  ;  and  it  enacted  that,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  actiones  already  mentioned,  there  should  be 
no  hereditatis  petitio  after  30  years,  and  that  after 
the  same  time  no  personal  action  should  be  brought. 
The  actio  finium  regundorum  was  excepted,  and 
also  the  action  of  a  creditor  for  his  pignus  or  hypo- 
theca  against  the  debtor,  but  not  against  others. 
Praejudiciales  actiones  as  to  Status  are  not  enume- 
rated among  those  against  which  there  was  a 
Praescriptio,  but  they  seem  to  be  included  in  the 
general  words  of  the  law.  Justinian,  by  a  con- 
stitution of  the  year  530  (Cod.  7.  tit.  40.  s.  1), 
established  the  general  rule  of  30  years  for  all 
actions,  with  the  exception  of  the  actio  hypothecaria, 
for  which  he  required  40  years.  His  constitution 
enumerates  the  following  actions  to  which  the 
praescriptio  of  30  years  would  apply :  Familiae 
herciscundae,  Communidividundo,  Finium  regundo- 
rum, Pro  Socio,  Furti  et  Vi  Bonorum  Raptorum  ; 
and  it  adds,  "neque  alterius  cujuscunque  perso- 
nalis actio  vitam  longiorem  esse  triginta  annis,  &c, 
sed  ex  quo  ab  initio  competit,  et  semel  nata  est, 
&c,  post  memoratum  tempus  finiri."  It  thus  ap- 
pears that  all  actions  were  originally  perpetuae, 
that  is,  the  right  of  action  continued  without  any 
interruption  from  the  lapse  of  time  ;  then  some 
were  made  subject  to  Praescriptio,  and  finally  all 
were  made  so.     In  consequence  of  this  change  the 
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term  Perpetuae,  originally  applied  to  actions  that 
were  not  subject  to  praescriptio,  was  used  to  signify 
an  actio  in  which  30  years  were  necessary  to  give 
a  Praescriptio,  as  opposed  to  actiones  in  which  the 
right  to  a  Praescriptio  accrued  in  a  shorter  time. 
(Inst.  4.  tit.  12.) 

The  conditions  necessary  to  establish  a  Prae- 
scriptio were,  1.  Actio  Nata,  for  there  must  be  a 
right  of  action  in  order  that  a  praescriptio  may 
have  an  origin,  and  the  date  of  its  origin  must  be 
fixed  by  the  date  of  the  right  of  action.  2.  There 
must  be  a  continuous  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
person  entitled  to  bring  the  action,  in  order  that 
the  time  of  the  Praescriptio  may  be  reckoned 
uninterruptedly.  3.  Bona  fides  was  not  a  neces- 
sary ingredient  in  a  Praescriptio,  as  such,  because 
it  was  the  neglect  of  the  plaintiff  which  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  Praescriptio.  But  the  longi  tem- 
poris praescriptio  was  made  like  to  Usucapion  as 
to  its  conditions,  of  which  bona  fides  was  one. 
Justinian  (Cod.  7-  tit.  39.  s.  8)  required  a  bona 
fides  in  the  case  of  a  thirty  year  Praescriptio,  but 
this  was  no  new  rule  except  so  far  as  the  Pos- 
sessor claimed  the  benefit  of  Usucapio  ;  and  as  the 
longi  temporis  praescriptio,  as  an  independent  rule 
of  law,  disappeared  from  the  legislation  of  Justinian, 
the  bona  fides  as  a  condition  of  praescriptio  went 
with  it.  4.  The  lapse  of  time,  which  was  30  years ; 
but  to  this  there  were  many  exceptions. 

The  sources  on  the  subject  of  Praescriptio  are 
referred  to  in  Brinkmann's  Institutiones  Juris 
Homani,  and  Muhlenbruch's  Doctrina  Pandecta- 
rum,  §  261,  and  §  481,  on  the  distinction  being 
ultimately  abolished  between  Praescriptio  and 
Usucapio ;  Savigny,  System  des  heutigen  Rom. 
Reckts,  vol.  v.,  from  whom  this  outline  is  taken. 
See  also  Usucapio. 

Praescriptio  had  a  special  sense  in  Roman  plead- 
ings, which  Gaius  has  explained  as  existing  in  his 
time  (iv.  130).  These  Praescriptiones  were  pro 
actore,  and  not  pro  reo  ;  and  an  example  will  ex- 
plain the  term.  It  often  happens  that  an  obligatio 
is  such  that  a  man  is  bound  to  another  to  do  cer- 
tain acts  at  certain  times,  as  for  instance,  yearly, 
half  yearly,  or  monthly.  The  payment  of  interest 
on  money  would  be  an  example.  At  the  close  of 
any  of  these  certain  periods,  the  party  to  whom 
the  obligatio  was  due,  might  sue  for  what  was 
due,  but  not  for  what  was  not  due,  though  an  ob- 
ligatio was  contracted  as  to  future  time.  When 
a  debt  had  become  due  in  consequence  of  an 
obligatio,  there  was  said  to  be  a  Praestatio,  or  it 
was  said,  "  aliquid  jam  praestari  oportet :  "  when 
the  obligatio  existed,  but  the  Praestatio  was  not 
due,  it  was  "futura  praestatio,"  or  it  was  Baid, 
"  praestatio  adhuc  nulla  est."  If  then  the  plaintiff 
wished  to  limit  his  demand  to  what  was  due,  it 
was  necessary  to  use  the  following  Praescriptio: 
"  Ea  res  agatur  cujus  rei  dies  fuit."  (Compare  Cic. 
de  Or.  i.  37.)  The  name  of  Praescriptiones,  ob- 
serves Gaius,  is  manifestly  derived  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  their  being  prefixed  (praescribuntur) 
to  the  formulae,  that  is,  they  came  before  the  In- 
tentio.  In  the  time  of  Gaius  the  Praescriptiones 
were  only  used  by  the  actor  ;  but  formerly  they 
were  used  also  in  favour  of  a  defendant  (reus), 
as  in  the  following  instance :  *  Ea  res  agatur  quod 
praejudicium  hereditati  non  fiat,"  which  in  the 
time  of  Gaius  was  turned  into  a  kind  of  exceptio 
or  answer,  when  the  petitor  hereditatis,  by  using 
a  different  kind  of  actio,  was  prejudging  the  ques- 
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tion  of  the  hereditas  (cum  petitor,  &e. . .  .praeju- 
dicium  hereditaii  facUrf).  Compare  Gaius  Dig. 
1 0.  tit.  2.  s.  1  ;  and  see  Praejudicidm). 

Savigny  shows  that  in  the  legislation  of  Jus- 
tinian, Praescriptio  and  Exceptio  are  identical  and 
that  either  term  can  be  used  indifferently.  He 
observes  that  the  Praescriptiones  which  in  the  old 
form  of  procedure  were  introduced  into  the  formula 
for  the  benefit  of  the  defendant,  were  properly  Ex- 
ceptions, and  it  was  merely  an  accident  that  cer- 
tain Exceptiones  were  placed  before  the  intentio 
instead  of  being  placed  at  the  end  of  the  formula, 
as  was  the  usual  practice.  Subsequently,  as  ap- 
pears from  Gaius,  only  the  Praescriptiones  pro 
actore  were  prefixed  to  the  formula  ;  and  those 
pro  reo  were  placed  at  the  end,  and  they  retained, 
though  improperly,  the  name  of  Praescriptiones. 
Thus  Exceptio  and  Praescriptio  came  to  be  used  as 
equivalent  terms,  a  circumstance  to  which  the  disuse 
of  the  Ordo  judiciorum  contributed.  Yet  in  the 
case  of  particular  exceptiones,  one  or  other  of  the 
names  was  most  in  use,  and  the  indiscriminate 
employment  of  them  was  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule.  The  prevalence  of  one  or  the  other 
name  in  particular  cases  is  easily  explained :  thus, 
the  Doli  and  Rei  Judicatae  Exceptiones  were  al- 
ways at  the  end  of  the  Formula,  and  the  Temporis 
and  Fori  Praescriptiones  in  earlier  times  were 
placed  at  the  beginning.  Savigny  adds  that  in 
modern  times  Praescriptio  has  acquired  the  sense 
of  Usucapion,  but  this  is  never  the  sense  of  the 
word  Praescriptio  in  the  Roman  law.  Though 
Exceptio  and  Praescriptio  came  to  be  used  as 
equivalent,  yet  neither  Exceptio  nor  Praescriptio 
is  used  in  the  sense  of  Temporis  praescriptio  with- 
out the  addition  of  the  words  Temporis,  Temporalis, 
triginta  annorum,  &c.  (Savigny,  System,  &c.  iv. 
309,  v.  163.)  "      [G.  L.] 

PRAESES.     [Provincia.] 

PRAESUL.     [Salii.] 

PRAETE'RITI  SENATO'RES.  [Senatus.] 

PRAETEXTA.     [Toga.] 

PRAETOR.  According  to  Cicero  (de  Leg.  iii.  3) 
Praetor  was  a  title  which  designated  the  consuls 
as  the  leaders  of  the  armies  of  the  state  ;  and  he 
considers  the  word  to  contain  the  same  elemental 
parts  as  the  verb  praeire.  The  period  and  office  of 
the  command  of  the  consuls  might  appropriately  be 
called  Praetorium.  (Liv.  viii.  11.)  Praetor  was 
also  a  title  of  office  among  the  Latins :  and  it  is 
the  name  which  Livy  gives  to  the  strategus  of  the 
Achaeans. 

The  first  praetor  specially  so  called  was  ap- 
pointed in  the  year  B.  c.  366,  and  he  was  chosen 
only  from  the  Patricians,  who  had  this  new  office 
created  as  a  kind  of  indemnification  to  themselves 
for  being  compelled  to  share  the  consulship  with 
the  Plebeians.  (Liv.  vi.  42,  vii.  1.)  No  Plebeian 
praetor  was  appointed  till  the  year  b.  c.  337.  The 
Praetor  was  called  collega  consulibus,  and  was 
elected  with  the  same  auspices  at  the  Comitia 
Centuriata.  The  consuls  were  elected  first,  and 
then  the  praetors.  (Liv.  xlv.  44.) 

The  Praetorship  was  originally  a  kind  of  third 
consulship,  and  the  chief  functions  of  the  praetor 
(Jus  in  urbe  dicere,  Liv.  vi.  42  ;  Jura  reddere,  Liv. 
vii.  1)  were  a  portion  of  the  functions  of  the  con- 
suls, who  according  to  the  passage  of  Cicero  above 
referred  to,  were  also  called  judices  a  judicando. 
The  praetor  sometimes  commanded  the  armies  of 
tbe  state  ;  and  while  the  consuls  were  absent  with 
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the  armies,  he  exercised  their  functions  within  the 
city.  He  was  a  Magistrates  Curulis  and  he  had 
the  Imperium,  and  consequently  was  one  of  the 
Magistratus  Majores:  but  he  owed  respect  and 
obedience  to  the  consuls.  (Polyb.  xxxiii.  1.)  His 
insignia  of  office  were  six  lictors,  whence  he  is 
called  by  Polybius  Tjyen&v  or  ffrpaTrrybs  e£a7re\e- 
kvs,  and  sometimes  simply  QaireKeicvs.  Plutarch 
(Sulla,  5)  uses  the  expression  crrpaTTiyia  noKLTiicfi. 
At  a  later  period  the  Praetor  had  only  two  lictors 
in  Rome.  (Censorinus,  c  24.)  The  praetorship 
was  at  first  given  to  a  consul  of  the  preceding  year 
as  appears  from  Livy.  L.  Papirius  was  praetor 
after  being  consul.  (Liv.  x.  47.) 

In  the  year  b.  c.  246  another  Praetor  was  ap- 
pointed, whose  business  was  to  administer  justice 
in  matters  in  dispute  between  peregrini,  or  pere- 
grini  and  Roman  citizens  ;  and  accordingly  he  was 
called  Praetor  Peregrinus.  (Dig.  1.  tit.  2.  s.  28.) 
The  other  Praetor  was  then  called  Praetor  Urbanus 
"  qui  jus  inter  cives  dicit,"  and  sometimes  simply 
Praetor  Urbanus  and  Praetor  Urbis.  The  two 
Praetors  determined  by  lot  which  functions  they 
should  respectively  exercise.  If  either  of  them 
was  at  the  head  of  the  army,  the  other  performed 
all  the  duties  of  both  within  the  city.  Some- 
times the  military  imperium  of  a  Praetor  was  pro- 
longed for  a  second  year.  When  the  territories  of 
the  state  were  extended  beyond  the  limits  of 
Italy,  new  praetors  were  made.  Thus  two  prae- 
tors were  created  b.  c.  227,  for  the  administration 
of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  and  two  more  were  added 
when  the  two  Spanish  provinces  were  formed  B.  c. 
197.  When  there  were  six  praetors,  two  stayed 
in  the  city,  and  the  other  four  went  abroad. 
(Liv.  xlv.  44).  The  Senate  determined  their 
provinces,  which  were  distributed  among  them  by 
lot.  (Liv.  xxxii.  27,  28.)  After  the  discharge  of 
his  judicial  functions  in  the  city,  a  Praetor  often 
had  the  administration  of  a  province  with  the  title 
of  Propraetor,  and  sometimes  with  the  title  of  Pro- 
consul. Sulla  increased  the  number  of  Praetors 
to  eight,  which  Julius  Caesar  raised  successively  to 
ten,  twelve,  fourteen,  and  sixteen.  (Dion  Cassius, 
xlii.  51,  xliii.  51,  and  the  notes  of  Reimarus.) 
Augustus  after  several  changes  fixed  the  number 
at  twelve.  Under  Tiberius  there  were  sixteen. 
Two  praetors  were  appointed  by  Claudius  for  mat- 
ters relating  to  Fideicommissa,  when  the  business 
in  this  department  of  the  law  had  become  con- 
siderable, but  Titus  reduced  the  number  to  one  ; 
and  Nerva  added  a  Praetor  for  the  decision  of 
matters  between  the  Fiscus  and  individuals. 
"Thus,"  says  Pomponius,  speaking  of  his  own 
time,  "  eighteen  praetors  administer  justice  (Jus 
dicunt)  in  the  State."  (Dig.  1.  tit.  2.  s.  34.)  M. 
Aurelius,  according  to  Capitolinus  (M.  Ant.  c.  10), 
appointed  a  Praetor  for  matters  relating  to  tutela, 
which  must  have  taken  place  after  Pomponius 
wrote.  [Pandectae.]  The  main  duties  of  the 
Praetors  were  judicial,  and  it  appears  that  it  was 
found  necessary  from  time  to  time  to  increase  their 
number,  and  to  assign  to  them  special  departments 
of  the  administration  of  justice. 

Sometimes,  extraordinary  duties  were  imposed 
on  them,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Praetor  Peregrinus 
(b.  c.  144)  who  was  commissioned  by  a  Senatus- 
consultum  to  look  after  the  repair  of  certain  aque- 
ducts and  to  prevent  the  improper  use  of  the  water. 
(Frontimis,  De  Aquaeducf,  lib.  1.) 

The   Praetor    Urbanus   was    specially    named 
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Praetor,  and  he  was  the  first  in  rank.  His  duties 
confined  him  to  Rome,  as  is  implied  by  the  name, 
and  he  could  only  leave  the  city  for  ten  days  at  a 
time.  It  was  part  of  his  duty  to  superintend  the 
Ludi  Apollinares.  He  was  also  the  chief  magis- 
trate for  the  administration  of  justice,  and  to  the 
Edicta  of  the  successive  praetors  the  Roman  Law 
owes  in  a  great  degree  its  developement  and  im- 
provement. Both  the  Praetor  Urbanus  and  the 
Praetor  Peregrinus  had  the  Jus  Edicendi  (Gaius, 
i.  2),  and  their  functions  in  this  respect  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  limited  on  the  establishment  of 
the  imperial  power,  though  it  must  have  been 
gradually  restricted  as  the  practice  of  Imperial 
Constitutions  andRescriptsbecame  common.  [Edic- 
tum.] The  limits  of  these  two  praetors'  adminis- 
tration were  expressed  by  the  term  Urbanae  Pro- 
vinciae. 

The  chief  judicial  functions  of  the  Praetor  in 
civil  matters  consisted  in  giving  a  judex.  [Judex.] 
It  was  only  in  the  case  of  Interdicts,  that  he  de- 
cided in  a  summary  way.  [Interdictum.]  Pro- 
ceedings before  the  praetor  were  technically  said 
to  be  injure. 

The  Praetors  also  presided  at  trials  of  criminal 
matters.  These  were  the  Quaestiones  perpetuae 
(Cic.  Brut.  c.  27),  or  the  trials  for  Repetundae, 
Ambitus,  Majestas,  and  Peculatus,  which,  when 
there  were  six  praetors,  were  assigned  to  four  out 
of  the  number.  Sulla  added  to  these  Quaestiones 
those  of  Falsum,  De  Sicariis  et  Veneficis,  and  De 
Parricidis,  and  for  this  purpose  he  added  two  or 
according  to  some  accounts  four  praetors,  for  the 
accounts  of  Pomponius  and  of  other  writers  do  not 
agree  on  this  point.  (Sueton.  Caesar,  41  ;  Dion 
Cass.  xlii.  61.)  On  these  occasions  the  Praetor 
presided,  but  a  body  of  judices  determined  by  a 
majority  of  votes  the  condemnation  or  acquittal  of 
the  accused.     [Judicium.] 

The  Praetor  when  he  administered  justice  sat 
on  a  sella  Curulis  in  a  Tribunal,  which  was  that 
part  of  the  Court  which  was  appropriated  to  the 
Praetor  and  his  assessors  and  friends,  and  is  op- 
posed to  the  Subsellia,  or  part  occupied  by  the 
Judices,  and  others  who  were  present.  (Cic.  Brut. 
84.)  But  the  Praetor  could  do  many  ministerial 
acts  out  of  court,  or  as  it  was  expressed  e  piano,  or 
ex  aequo  loco,  which  terms  are  opposed  to  e  tribunali 
or  ex  superiore  loco :  for  instance,  he  could  in  cer- 
tain cases  give  validity  to  the  act  of  manumission 
when  he  was  out  of  doors,  as  on  his  road  to  the 
bath  or  to  the  theatre.  (Gaius,  i.  20.) 

A  person  who  had  been  ejected  from  the  senate 
could  recover  his  rank  by  being  made  Praetor 
(Dion  Cassius,  xxxvii.  30  ;  Plutarch,  Cicero,  17). 
Sallustius  was  made  praetor  M  rip  r\\v  /3ouaV 
wakaMtiv.  (Dion  Cassius,  xlii.  52.) 

The  Praetors  existed  with  varying  numbers  to 
a  late  period  in  the  Empire,  and  they  had  still 
jurisdictio.  (Cod.  7.  tit.  62.  s.  17;  5.  tit. 71.  s.  18.) 

The  functions  of  the  Praetors,  as  above  ob- 
served, were  chiefly  judicial,  and  this  article  should 
be  completed  by  a  reference  to  Edictum,  Impb- 
Rium,  Judex,  Jurisdictio,  Magistratus,  Pro- 
vincia.  To  the  authorities  referred  to  under 
Edictum  maybe  added,  "  Die  Pratorischen  Edicte 
der  Romer,  &c,  von  D.  Eduard  Schrader,  Weimar, 
1816."  [G.  L.] 

PRAETO'RIA  A'CTIO.     [Actio.] 

PRAETO'RIA  COHORS.    [Praetoriani.] 

PRAETORIA'NI,   sc.   milites,  or  Praetoriae 
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Cohortes,  a  body  of  troops  instituted  by  Augustus 
to  protect  his  person  and  his  power,  and  called 
by  that  name  in  imitation  of  the  Praetoria  Co- 
hors,  or  select  troop,  which  attended  the  person  oi 
the  praetor  or  general  of  the  Roman  army.  (Sal- 
lust,  Cat.  60 ;  Cic.  Cat.  ii.  11  ;  Caes.  Bell.  Gall. 
i.  40.)  This  cohort  is  said  to  have  been  first 
formed  by  Scipio  AfricanuB  out  of  the  bravest 
troops,  whom  he  exempted  from  all  other  duties 
except  guarding  his  person,  and  to  whom  he  gave 
sixfold  pay  (Festus,  s.  v.)  ;  but  even  in  the  early 
times  of  the  republic  the  Roman  general  seems  to 
have  been  attended  by  a  select  troop.  (Liv.  ii.  20.) 
In  the  time  of  the  civil  wars  the  number  of  the 
praetorian  cohorts  was  greatly  increased  (Appian, 
Bell.  Civ.  iii.  67,  v.  3) ;  but  the  establishment  of 
them  as  a  separate  force  was  owing  to  the  policy 
of  Augustus.  They  originally  consisted  of  nine 
(Tac.  Ann.  iv.  5;  Suet.  Aug.  49)  or  ten  cohorts 
(Dion  Cass.  Iv.  24),  each  consisting  of  a  thousand 
men,  horse  and  foot.  They  were  chosen  only 
from  Italy,  chiefly  from  Etruria  and  Umbria,  or 
ancient  Latium,  and  the  old  colonies  (Tac.  I.  c. 
Hist.  i.  84),  but  afterwards  from  Macedonia, 
Noricum,  and  Spain  also.  (Dion  Cass,  lxxiv.  2.) 
Augustus,  in  accordance  with  his  general  policy 
of  avoiding  the  appearance  of  despotism,  stationed 
only  three  of  these  cohorts  in  the  capital,  and  dis- 
persed the  remainder  in  the  adjacent  towns  of 
Italy.  (Suet.  Aug.  49.)  Tiberius,  however,  under 
pretence  of  introducing  a  stricter  discipline  among 
them,  assembled  them  all  at  Rome  in  a  permanent 
camp,  which  was  strongly  fortified.  (Tac.  Ann. 
iv.  2;  Suet.  Tiber.  37;  Dion  Cass.  lvii.  19.)  Their 
number  was  increased  by  Vitellius  to  sixteen  co- 
horts, or  16,000  men.    (Tac.  Hist.  ii.  93.) 

The  Praetorians  were  distinguished  by  double 
pay  and  especial  privileges.  Their  term  of  service 
was  originally  fixed  by  Augustus  at  twelve  years 
(Dion  Cass.  fiv.  25),  but  was  afterwards  increased 
to  sixteen  years  ;  and  when  they  had  served  their 
time,  each  soldier  received  20,000  sesterces.  (Id. 
Iv.  23  ;  Tac.  Ann.  i.  17.)  All  the  Praetorians 
seem  to  have  had  the  same  rank  as  the  centurions 
in  the  regular  legions,  since  we  are  told  by  Dion 
(lv.  24)  that  they  had  the  privilege  of  carrying  a 
vitis  (ftdGSos)  like  the  centurions.  The  Praetorians, 
however,  soon  became  the  most  powerful  body  in 
the  state,  and  like  the  janissaries  at  Constantinople, 
frequently  deposed  and  elevated  emperors  accord- 
ing to  their  pleasure.  Even  the  most  powerful 
of  the  emperors  were  obliged  to  court  their  favour ; 
and  they  always  obtained  a  liberal  donation  upon 
the  accession  of  each  emperor.  After  the  death 
of  Pertinax  (a.  d.  193)  they  even  offered  the  em- 
pire for  sale,  which  was  purchased  by  Didins 
Julianus  (Dion  Cass,  lxxiii.  11  ;  Spartian.  Julian. 
2,  Herodian.  ii.  7)  ;  but  upon  the  accession  of 
Severus  in  the  same  year  they  were  disbanded,  on 
account  of  the  part  they  had  taken  in  the  death  of 
Pertinax,  and  banished  from  the  city.  (Dion  Cass, 
lxxiv.  1.)  The  emperors,  however,  could  not  dis- 
pense with  guards,  and  accordingly  the  Praetorians 
were  restored  on  a  new  model  by  Severus,  and 
increased  to  four  times  their  ancient  number.  In- 
stead of  being  levied  in  Italy,  Macedonia,  Nori- 
cum, or  Spain,  as  formerly,  the  best  soldiers  were 
now  draughted  from  all  the  legions  on  the  frontiers; 
so  that  the  praetorian  cohorts  now  formed  the 
bravest  troops  of  the  empire.  (Dion  Cass,  lxxiv.  2; 
Herodian.  iii  13.)    Diocletian  reduced  their  num- 
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bers  and  abolished  their  privileges  (Aurel.  Vict. 
de  Caes.  39)  ;  they  were  still  allowed  to  remain  at 
Rome,  but  had  no  longer  the  guard  of  the  em- 
peror's person,  as  he  never  resided  in  the  capital. 
Their  numbers  were  again  increased  by  Maxentius, 
but  after  his  defeat  by  Constantino,  a.  d.  312,  they 
were  entirely  suppressed  by  the  latter,  their  for- 
tified camp  destroyed,  and  those  who  had  not 
perished  in  the  battle  between  Constantine  and 
Maxentius  were  dispersed  among  the  legions. 
(Zosimus,  ii.  17;  Aurel.  Vict,  de  Caes.  40.)  The 
new  form  of  government  established  by  Constantine 
did  not  require  such  a  body  of  troops,  and  accord- 
ingly they  were  never  revived.  The  emperor's  body 
guards  now  only  consisted  of  the  Domestici,  horse 
and  foot  under  two  comites,  and  of  the  Protectores. 
(Cod.  12.  tit.  17;  Cod.  Theod.  6.  tit.  24.) 

The  commanders  of  the  Praetorians  were  called 
Praefecti  Praetorio,  whose  duties,  powers, 
Ace.  are  mentioned  in  a  separate  article. 

PRAETO'RIUM  was  the  name  of  the  general's 
tent  in  the  camp,  and  was  so  called  because  the 
name  of  the  chief  Roman  magistrate  was  originally 
praetor,  and  not  consul.  [Castra,  p.  249.]  The 
officers  who  attended  on  the  general  in  the  Prae- 
torium^  and  formed  his  council  of  war,  were  called 
by  the  same  name.  (Liv.  xxx.  5.)  The  word  was 
also  used  in  several  other  significations,  which 
were  derived  from  the  original  one.  Thus  the 
residence  of  a  governor  of  a  province  was  called 
the  Praetorium  (Cic  c.  Verr.  iv.  28,  v.  35  ; 
St.  John,  xviii.  28,  33)  ;  and  the  same  name  was 
also  given  to  any  large  house  or  palace.  (Suet. 
Aug.  72,  Cal.  37  ;  Juv.  i.  75  ;  praetoria  vohtptati 
tantum  deservientia,  Dig.  50.  tit.  16.  s.  198.)  The 
camp  of  the  Praetorian  troops  at  Rome,  and  fre- 
quently the  Praetorian  troops  themselves,  were 
called  by  this  name.     [Praetoriani.] 

PRAEVARICA'TOR.  [Senatusconsultum 
Turpilianum.] 

PRA'NDIUM.     [Coena,  p.  306,  b.] 

PRECA'RIUM.     [Interdictum.] 

PRELUM,  or  PRAELUM,  is  a  part  of  a 
press  used  by  the  ancients  in  making  wine,  olive- 
oil,  and  paper.  The  press  itself  was  called  tor- 
cuiar;  and  the  prelum  was  that  part  which  was 
either  screwed  or  knocked  down  npon  the  things 
to  be  pressed,  in  order  to  squeeze  out  the  last 
juices.  (Serv.  ad  Virg.  Georg.  ii.  242;  Vitruv.  vi.  9.) 
Sometimes,  however,  prelum  and  torcular  are  used 
as  convertible  terms,  a  part  being  named  instead 
of  the  whole.  As  regards  the  pressing  of  the 
grapes,  it  should  be  remembered  that  they  were 
first  trodden  with  the  feet ;  but  as  this  process  did 
not  press  out  all  the  juice  of  the  grapes,  they  were 
afterwards,  with  their  stalks  and  peels  (scopi  et 
folliculi),  put  under  the  prelum.  (Varro,  de  Re 
Rust.  i.  54  ;  comp.  Colum.  xii.  38.)  Cato  {de  Re 
Rust.  31)  advised  his  countrymen  always  to  make 
the  prelum  of  the  wood  of  black  maple  (carpinue 
atra).  After  all  the  juice  was  pressed  out  of  the 
grapes,  they  were  collected  in  casks,  water  was 
poured  upon  them,  and  after  standing  a  night  they 
were  pressed  again.  The  liquor  thus  obtained 
was  called  lora ;  it  was  preserved  in  casks,  and 
was  used  as  a  drink  for  workmen  during  the 
winter.  (Varro,  I.  c.)  Respecting  the  use  of  the 
prelum  in  making  olive-oil,  and  in  the  manufacture 
of  paper,  see  Plin.  //.  N.  xv.  1,  xiii.  25  ;  Colum. 
xii.  50.  [L.  S.] 

PRIMICE'RIUS,   a  name   given   to   various 
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officers  and  dignitaries  under  the  later  Roman 
empire,  is  explained  by  Suidas  (s.  v.)  to  be  the  per- 
son who  holds  the  first  rank  in  any  thing.  The 
etymology  of  the  word  is  doubtful :  it  is  supposed 
that  a  person  was  called  Primicerius  because  his 
name  stood  first  in  the  wax  (cera),  that  is,  the 
tablet  made  of  wax,  which  contained  a  list  of  per- 
sons of  any  rank. 

The  word  Primicerius  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  always  applied  to  the  person  who  was  at  the 
head  of  any  department  of  the  state  or  army,  hut 
also  to  the  one  second  in  command  or  authority  ; 
as,  for  instance,  the  Primicerius  Sacri  Cubiculi, 
who  was  under  the  Praeposltus  Sacri  Cubicvli. 
[Praepositus.]  Various  Primicerii  are  men- 
tioned, as  the  Primicerius  Domesticorum  and  Pro- 
tectorum  (Cod.  12.  tit  17.  s.  2),  Fabricae  (Cod. 
11.  tit.  9.  s.  2),  Mensorum  (Cod.  12.  tit.  28.  s.  1), 
Notariorum  (Cod.  12.  tit.  7),  &c. 

PRIMIPILA'RES.     [Exercitus,  p.  508,  b.] 
PRIMIPI'LUS.     [Exercitus,  p.  505.] 
PRINCEPS  JUVENTU'TIS.    [Equites.] 
PRINCEPS  SENATUS.     [Senatus.] 
PRINCIPA'LIS  PORTA.  [Castra,  p.  249.] 
PRI'NCIPES.     [Exercitus,  pp.  495—497.] 
PRINCI'PIA.     [Exercitus,  p.  502,  b.] 
PRIVILE'GIUM.     [Lex,  p.  683,  b.] 
PROAGOGEIAS     GRAPHE    (irpoaywyelat 
ypatyii),  a  prosecution  against  those  persons  who 
performed  the  degrading  office  of  pimps  or  pro- 
curers (7rpoeryeo7oi).     By  the   law  of  Solon   the 
heaviest  punishment  (to.  piyiaTn  iirtTifiia)  was 
inflicted  on  such  a  person  (£dv  ris  eketidepov  ireulia 
5  yuvaixa  upoaywytiari,  Aesch.  c.  Timarch  3.  26. 
ed.  Steph.).     According  to  Plutarch  (Sol.  23),  a 
penalty  of  twenty  drachms  was  imposed  for  the 
same  offence.     To  reconcile  this  statement  with 
that  of  Aeschines,  we  may  suppose  with  Platner 
(Proc.  und  Klag.  vol.  ii.  p.  216)  that   the  law 
mentioned  by  Plutarch  applied  only  to  prostitutes. 
An  example  of  a  man  put  to  death  for  taking  an 
Olynthian  girl  to  a  brothel  (or^iras  iir'  oitdiiMTos) 
occurs  in  Dinarchus  (c.  Demosth.  93,  ed.  Steph.). 
A  prosecution  of  a  man  by  Hyperides  M  irpoa- 
yoryltf  is  mentioned  by  Pollux  (iii.  27).    A  charge 
(probably  false)  was  brought  against  Aspasia  for 
getting  freeborn  women  into  her  house  for  the  use 
of  Pericles.    (Plut.  Pericl.  32  ;  Aristoph.  Acharn. 
527.)     In  connection  with   this    subject  see  the 
Hetaireseos    Graphe   and    Phthoras   ton 
Eleutheron   Graphe.     (Meier,  Att.  Proc.  p. 
332.)  [C.  R.  K..] 

PRO'BOLE  (n-poSoA.^),  an  accusation  of  a  cri- 
minal nature,  preferred  before  the  people  of  Athens 
in  assembly,  with  a  view  to  obtain  their  sanction 
for  bringing  the  charge  before  a  judicial  tribunal. 
It  may  be  compared  in  this  one  respect  (viz.,  that 
it  was  a  preliminary  step  to  a  more  formal  trial) 
with  our  application  for  a  criminal  information  ; 
though  in  regard  to  the  object  and  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding there  is  not  much  resemblance.  The 
TrpoGo\4)  was  reserved  for  those  cases  where  the 
public  had  sustained  an  injury,  or  where,  from  the 
station,  power,  or  influence  of  the  delinquent,  the 
prosecutor  might  deem  it  hazardous  to  proceed  in 
the  ordinary  way  without  being  authorised  by  a 
vote  of  the  sovereign  assembly.  In  this  point  it 
differed  from  the  tlaayytXla,  that  in  the  latter 
the  people  were  called  upon  either  to  pronounce 
final  judgment  or  to  direct  some  peculiar  method 
of  trial ;  whereas  in  the  npoGoKi],  after  the  judg- 
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inent  of  the  assembly,  the  parties  proceeded  to 
trial  in  the  usual  manner.  The  court  before  whom 
they  appeared,  however  influenced  they  might  be 
by  the  praejudicium  of  the  people,  were  under  no 
legal  compulsion  to  abide  by  their  decision  ;  and 
on  the  other  hand  it  is  not  .improbable  that  if  the 
people  refused  to  give  judgment  in  favour  of  the 
complainant,  he  might  still  proceed  against  his  ad- 
versary by  a  ypcuj^l,  or  a  private  action,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  case.  (Platner,  Proc.  und  Kl. 
vol.  i.  p.  382.) 

The  cases  to  which  the  irpoGo\ii  was  applied 
were  complaints  against  magistrates  for  official  mis- 
conduct or  oppression  ;  against  those  public  in- 
formers and  mischief-makers  who  were  called  wko- 
.<pdvTat  ;  against  those  who  .outraged  public  decency 
at  the  religious  festivals  ;  and  against  all  such  as 
by  evil  practices  exhibited  disaffection  to  the  state. 
(Harpoc  and  Suidas,  s.  v.  Karax^'poTOfla ;  Pollux, 
viii.  46  ;  Aesch.  de  Fals.  Leg.  47  ;  Isocr.  srepl 
4vti5.  344,  ed.  Steph.) 

With  respect  to  magistrates,  Schomann  (de  Comit. 
p.  231)  thinks  that  the  irpo€o\ai  could  only  be 
brought  against  them  at  those  emxeiporoviat  which 
were  held  at  the  first  Kvpla  e/cKtojfffa  in  every  Pry- 
taneia,  when  the  people  inquired  into  the  conduct  of 
magistrates,  with  a  view  to  continue  them  in  office 
or  depose  them,  according  to  their  deserts.  An 
example  of  magistrates  being  so  deposed  occurs  in 
Demosth.  c.  Theocr.  1330.  The  people  (says  Scho- 
mann) could  not  proceed  to  the  iirixeiporovia  ex- 
cept on  the  complaint  (irpoGoKi])  of  some  individual ; 
the  deposed  magistrate  was  afterwards  brought  to 
trial,  if  the  accuser  thought  proper  to  prosecute  the 
matter  further.  There  appears,  however,  to  be  no 
authority  for  limiting  the  npo6o\ai  against  magi- 
strates to  these  particular  occasions  ;  and  other 
writers  have  not  agreed  with  Schomann  on  this 
point.  (Platner,  Proc.  und  Kl.  vol.  i.  p.  385  ; 
Meier,  Att.  Proc.  p.  273.) 

An  example  of  a  npo€o\i]  against  Sycophants  is 
that  which  the  people,  discovering  too  late  their 
error  in  putting  to  death  the  generals  who  gained 
the  battle  of  Arginusae,  directed  to  be  brought 
against  their  accusers.  (Xen.  Hell.  i.  7.  §  39.) 
Another  occurs  in  Lysias  (c.  Agorat.  135,  ed. 
Steph.),  where  the  words  avWiiGSriv  oi7roi'T€s  Kal 
eV  Tip  Sijticfi  teal  eV  t£  SiKatrTTjplci)  ffviiotpaVTias 
KaTeyvure,  describe  the  course  of  proceeding 
in  this  method  of  prosecution.  (Schomann,  de 
Com.  p.  234.) 

Those  who  worked  the  public  mines  clandes- 
tinely, and  those  who  were  guilty  of  peculation  or 
embezzlement  of  the  public  money,  were  liable  to 
a  irpoSoKi].  A  case  of  embezzlement  is  referred  to 
by  Demosthenes  c.  Mid.  584.  (Schomann,  I.  c.  ; 
Platner,  Proc.  und  Kl.  vol.  i.  p.  381.) 

But  the  TrpoGoXfj  which  has  become  most  cele- 
brated, owing  to  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  against 
Meidias,  is  that  which  was  brought  for  misbeha- 
viour at  public  festivals.  We  learn  from  the  laws 
cited  in  that  speech  (517,  518,571)  that  irpoGoXal 
were  enjoined  against  any  persons  who,  at  the 
Dionysian,  Thargelian,  or  Eleusinian  festival  (and 
the  same  enactment  was  probably  extended  to 
other  festivals),  had  been  guilty  of  such  an  offence 
as  would  fall  within  the  description  of  aaeSeta 
Tepl  lopT^j/.  A  riot  or  disturbance  during  the 
ceremony,  an  assault,  or  other  gross  insult  or  out- 
rage, committed  upon  any  of  the  performers  or 
spectators  of  the  games,  whether  citizen  or  foreigner, 
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and  even  upon  a  slave,  much  more  upon  a  magistrate 
or  officer  engaged  in  superintending  the  performance ; 
an  attempt  to  imprison  by  legal  process,  and  even 
a  levying  of  execution  upon  the  goods  of  a  debtor, 
during  the  continuance  of  the  festival,  was  held  to 
be  a  profanation  of  its  sanctity,  and  to  subject  the 
offender  to  the  penalties  of  these  statutes.  For 
any  such  offence  complaint  was  to  be  made  to  the 
Prytanes  (i  e.  the  Proedri),  who  were  to  bring  for- 
ward the  charge  at  an  assembly  to  be  held  soon 
after  the  festival  in  the  theatre  of  Dionysus.  The 
defendant  was  to  be  produced  before  the  assembly. 
Both  parties  were  heard,  and  then  the  people  pro- 
ceeded to  vote  by  show  of  hands.  Those  who 
voted  in  favour  of  the  prosecution  were  said  Kara- 
XapoTovftv,  those  who  were  against  it  airo^eipo- 
Toveiv.  The  complainant  was  said  irpoGaWeffdai 
rav  afiucovvra,  and  the  people,  if  they  condemned 
him,  irpoKarayvovvai.  (Demosth.  c.  Mid.  578, 583, 
586.) 

Some  difficulty  has  arisen  in  explaining  the  fol- 
lowing words  in  the  law  above  referred  to :  —  ras 
irpoGohas  napaSiSSrucay  'dcat  av  ju^  iKTencfieyai 
Saw.  Platner  (Proc.  und  Kl.  vol.  i.  p.  384)  and 
Schomann  (de  Com.  p.  238)  suppose  that  by  these 
words  the  Prytanes  are  commanded  to  bring  before 
the  people  those  complaints,  for  which  satisfaction 
has  not  been  made  by  the  offender  to  the  prose- 
cutor ;  and,  to  show  that  a  compromise  would  be 
legal,  Platner  refers  to  Demosthenes,  c.  Mid.  563, 
583  ;  to  which  we  may  add  the  circumstance  that 
Demosthenes  is  said  to  have  compromised  his  charge 
against  Meidias  for  a  sum  of  money.  Meier  (Att. 
Proc.  p.  275)  explains  it  thus :  that  the  Prytanes 
(or  rather  Proedri)  were  to  bring  before  the  people 
all  the  irpoGo\ui,  except  those  of  a  trifling  cha- 
racter, for  which  they  were  themselves  empowered 
to  impose  a  fine.  (As  to  the  power  of  fining  see 
Att.  Proc.  p.  34.)  If  we  suppose  the  complaint  to 
take  the  name  of  -npoGoKi\  upon  its  being  presented 
to  the  Proedri,  the  expression  4ktgti<x/j.4v71  irpo€o\ii 
will  cause  no  difficulty  ;  for  as  b~lia\v  rlvtiv  signifies 
to  pay  the  damages  awarded  in  an  action,  so  irpo- 
GoMiv  riveiv  may  signify,  to  pay  the  fine  imposed 
by  the  magistrates  before  whom  the  charge  was 
brought ;  and  irpoSo\^v  is  not  used  improperly  for 
emgoA-V,  any  more  than  Mkt]v  is  for  ri/nifm  in  the 
other  case.  Perhaps  there  is  more  force  in  another 
objection  urged  by  Platner,  viz.,  that  (according  to 
this  interpretation)  the  not  bringing  the  case  before 
the  assembly  is  made  to  depend  on  the  non-pay- 
ment, and  not  (as  might  have  been  expected)  on 
the  imposition  of  the  fine. 

The  people  having  given  their  sentence  for  the 
prosecution,  the  case  was  to  be  brought  into  the 
court  of  Heliaea.  In  certain  cases  of  a  serious 
nature  the  defendant  might  be  required  to  give 
bail  for  his  appearance,  or  (in  default  thereof)  go 
to  prison.  (Meier,  Att.  Proc.  p.  276.)  The  persons 
on  whom  devolved  the  fjyefiovia  StKaarriplov  were, 
according  to  Pollux  (viii.  87),  the  Thesmothetae. 
Meier  (I.  c.)  thinks  this  would  depend  on  the 
nature  of  the  cause,  and  that  upon  a  charge  for  the 
profanation  of  a  festival,  the  cognizance  would  be- 
long to  such  of  the  three  superior  archons  as  had 
the  superintendence  thereof.  This  would  (no 
doubt)  follow  from  the  ordinary  principles  of  Athe- 
nian jurisprudence  ;  but  it  may  be  conceived  that 
the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  complaint  by  irpo- 
€o\)]  might  take  it  out  of  the  common  course  of 
practice.  (Platner,  p.  385.)   The  dicasts  had  to  pre- 
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nounce  their  verdict  on  the  guilt  of  the  party,  and 
to  assess  the  penalty,  which  might  be  death,  or 
only  a  pecuniary  fine,  according  to  their  discretion. 
The  trial  (it  seems)  was  attended  with  no  risk  to 
the  prosecutor,  who  was  considered  to  proceed  under 
the  authority  of  the  popular  decree.  (Meier,  Att. 
Proc.  p.  277.)  [C.  R.  K.] 

PROBOULEUMA  (irpogoiXeviM).  [Boule, 
p.  210,  b.] 

PROBOULI  (Trp6€ov\ot\  a  name  applicable 
to  any  persons  who  are  appointed  to  consult  or  take 
measures  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  Thus,  the 
delegates  who  were  sent  by  the  twelve  Ionian 
cities  to  attend  the  Panionian  council,  and  deliberate 
on  the  affairs  of  the  confederacy,  were  called  irp6- 
Gov\oi.  (Herod,  vi.  7.)  So  were  the  deputies  sent 
by  the  several  Greek  states  to  attend  the  congress 
at  the  Isthmus,  on  the  occasion  of  the  second  Per- 
sian invasion  (Herod,  vii.  172)  ;  and  also  the  en- 
voys whom  the  Greeks  agreed  to  send  annually  to 
Plataea.  (Plutarch,  Arist.  21.)  The  word  is  also 
used  like  vopiocpiAaKzs,  to  denote  an  oligarchical 
body,  in  whom  the  government  of  a  state  was 
vested,  or  who  at  least  exercised  a  controlling  power 
over  the  senate  and  popular  assemblies.  Such  were 
the  sixty  senators  of  Cnidus  ;  and  a  similar  body 
appears  to  have  existed  at  Megara,  where,  although 
democracy  prevailed  at  an  earlier  period,  the  go- 
vernment became  oligarchical  before  the  beginning 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  (Arist.  Pol.  iv.  12.  §  8,  vi. 
5.  §  13  ;  Muller,  Z>or.iii.  9.  §  10  ;  Wachsmuth,  Al- 
terOi.  vol.  i.  pt.  2.  p.  91  ;  Schbmann,  Antiq.  jur.publ. 
p.  82.)  A  body  of  men  called  irpiSouXoi  were  ap- 
pointed at  Athens,  after  the  end  of  the  Sicilian  war, 
to  act  as  a  committee  of  public  safety.  Thucydides 
(viii.  1)  calls  them  apxhv  TivairpeffGuTepwv  cu/Spay, 
o'fotves  7repl  twv  trapdtfTWV  &s  Uv  Kaipbs  §  irpoSov- 
Aevaoviri.  They  were  ten  in  number.  (Suidas,  s.  v. 
Tlp6§ov\oi.)  Whether  their  appointment  arose  out 
of  any  concerted  plan  for  overturning  the  constitu- 
tion, is  doubtful.  The  ostensible  object  at  least  was 
different ;  and  the  measures  which  they  took  for 
defending  their  country,  and  prosecuting  the  war, 
appear  to  have  been  prudent  and  vigorous.  Their 
authority  did  not  last  much  longer  than  a  year  ; 
for  a  year  and  a  half  afterwards  Pisander  and  his 
colleagues  established  the  council  of  Four  Hundred, 
by  which  the  democracy  was  overthrown.  (Thucyd. 
viii.  67  ;  Wachsmuth,  vol.  i.pt.  2.  p.  197.)  The 
first  step  which  had  been  taken  by  Pisander  and 
his  party,  was  to  procure  the  election  of  a  body  of 
men,  called  ^vyypatpeis  avTOKparopts,  who  were 
to  draw  up  a  plan,  to  be  submitted  to  the  people, 
for  remodelling  the  constitution.  Thucydides  says 
they  were  ten  in  number.  Harpocration  (s.  v. 
Suyypropeis)  cites  Androtion  and  Philochorus  as 
having  stated  that  thirty  were  chosen,  and  adds, 
'O  Be  ®ovkvS'iStis  tuv  Sckci  ejU^/ioVeiNre  p.6vov  rwv 
vpoSoiKav.  This  and  the  language  of  Suidas  (s.v. 
Tlp6Gov\oi)  have  led  Schomann  to  conj  ecture  that  the 
irp6GovXoi  were  elected  as  o-vyyptuptis,  and  twenty 
more  persons  associated  with  them,  making  in  all 
the  thirty  mentioned  by  Androtion  and  Philochorus. 
(Ant.  jur.  publ.  181.)  Others  have  thought  that 
the  (ri/yypa.<peh  of  Thucydides  have  been  con- 
founded by  grammarians  with  the  thirty  tyrants, 
who  were  first  chosen  oi  Tohs  -narpiovs  vdfiovs 
o'vyyp&tyctiO'i  naff  o&y  TroXne&aovo-i.  (Xen.  Hell. 
ii.  3.  §  2  ;  Goeller,  ad  Time.  viii.  67.)  These 
Athenian  TrpdGovKoi  are  alluded  to  by  Aristophanes 
in  the  Lysistrata  (467),  which  was  acted  the  year 
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after  the  Sicilian  defeat,  and  by  Lysias,  e.  Eratcaih. 
126,  ed.  Steph.  [C.  R.  K.] 

PROCHEIROTO'NIA  (jrpoxeyoTovia), 

[Boule,  p.  211,  a.] 

PROCLE'SIS      (7rp<S/cA.7)ffls).         [DlAETETAE, 

p.  398,  b.] 

PROCONSUL  is  an  officer  who  acts  in  the 
place  of  a  consul  without  holding  the  office  of  con- 
sul itself  ;  though  the  proconsul  was  generally  one 
who  had  held  the  office  of  consul,  so  that  the  pro- 
consulship  was  a  continuation,  though  a  modified 
one,  of  the  consulship.  The  first  time  that  we 
meet  with  a  consul,  whose  imperium  was  prolonged 
after  the  year  of  his  consulship,  is  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  second  Samnite  war,  at  the  end 
of  the  consular  year  327  B.  c,  when  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  prolong  the  imperium  (imperium  pro- 
rogare)  of  Q.  Publilius  Philo,  whose  return  to  Rome 
would  have  been  followed  by  the  loss  of  most  of 
the  advantages  that  had  been  gained  in  his  cam- 
paign. (Liv.  viii.  23,  26.)  The  power  of  proconsul 
was  conferred  by  a  senatusconsultum  and  plebis- 
citum,  and. was  nearly  equal  to  that  of  a  regular 
consul,  for  he  had  the  imperium  and  jurisdictio, 
but  it  differed  inasmuch  as  it  did  not  extend  over 
the  city  and  its  immediate  vicinity  (see  Niebuhr, 
Hist,  of  Rome,  iii.  p.  1 8  6,  who  infers  it  from  Gaius,  iv. 
104,  105),  and  was  conferred  without  the  auspicia 
by  a  mere  decree  of  the  senate  and  people,  and  not 
in  the  comitia  for  elections.  (Liv.  ix.  42,  x.  22, 
xxxii.  28,  xxiv.  13.)  Hence  whenever  a  procon- 
sul led  his  army  back  to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  a  triumph,  the  imperium  {in  urbe)  was 
especially  granted  to  him  by  the  people,  which 
was,  of  course,  not  necessary  when  a  consul  tri- 
umphed during  the  year  of  his  office.  Livy  (iii. 
4),  it  is  true,  mentions  men  appointed  with  pro- 
consular power  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  the 
time  of  Publilius  Philo ;  but  there  is  this  difference, 
that  in  this  earlier  instance  the  proconsular  power 
is  not  an  imperium  prorogatum,  but  a  fresh  ap- 
pointment as  commander  of  the  reserve,  and 
Niebuhr  (Hist,  of  Rome,  ii.  p.  123)  justly  remarks 
that  Livy  here  probably  applies  the  phraseology  of 
a  much  later  time  to  the  commander  of  the  reserve  ; 
and  this  is  the  more  probable  as  Dionysius  (ix.  12) 
speaks  of  this  avTitrrpaTriyds  as  having  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  consuls.  Nineteen  years  after  the 
proconsulship  of  Publilius  Philo,  308  b.  c,  Livy 
(ix.  42)  relates  that  the  senate  alone,  and  without 
a  plebiscitum,  prolonged  the  imperium  of  the  consul 
Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Rullianus  ;  but  it  is  manifest 
that  here  again  Livy  transfers  a  later  institution  to 
a  time  when  it  did  not  yet  exist ;  for  it  was  only 
by  the  lex  Maenia  (236  b.  c.)  that  the  Senate  ob> 
tained  the  right  to  prolong  the  imperium. 

When  the  number  of  Roman  provinces  had  be- 
come great,  it  was  customary  for  the  consuls,  who 
during  the  latter  period  of  the  republic  spent  the 
year  of  their  consulship  at  Rome,  to  undertake  at 
its  close  the  conduct  of  a  war  in  a  province,  or  its 
peaceful  administration.  (Cic.  de  Nat.  Dear.  ii.  3  ; 
Liv.  xxxiii.  25  ;  Cic.  ad  Fam.  viii.  5.  13.)  There 
are  some  extraordinary  cases  on  record  in  which  a 
man  obtained  a  province  with  the  title  of  proconsul 
without  having  held  the  consulship  before.  The 
first  case  of  this  kind  occurred  in  B.  c.  211,  when 
young  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  was  created  proconsul  of 
Spain  in  the  comitia  centuriata.  (Liv.  xxvi.  18.) 
During  the  last  period  of  the  republic  such  cases 
occurred  more  frequently.     (Pint.  Aemil.  Paul.  4  | 


PRODIGIUM. 
Cic.  de  Leg.  i.  20.)     Respecting  the  powers  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  proconsuls  in  the  provinces,  see 
Provincia. 

After  the  administration  of  the  empire  was 
newly  regulated  by  Constantine,  parts  of  certain 
dioceses  were  under  the  administration  of  pro- 
consuls. Thus  a  part  of  the  diocese  of  Asia,  called 
Asia  in  a  narrower  sense,  Achaia  in  the  diocese 
of  Macedonia,  and  the  consular  province  in  the 
diocese  of  Africa,  were  governed  by  proconsuls. 
(Walter,  Geschiohte  des  Romischen  Reckts,  §  366, 
2d  edit.)  [L.  S.] 

PROCUBITO'RES.    [Exircitus,  p.  503,  a.] 

PROCURATOR  is  the  person  who  has  the 
management  of  any  business  committed  to  him  by 
another.  Thus  it  is  applied  to  a  person  who  main- 
tains or  defends  an  action  on  behalf  of  another,  or, 
as  we  should  say,  an  attorney  [Actio]  :  to  a 
steward  in  a  family  [Calculator]  :  to  an  officer 
in  the  provinces  belonging  to  the  Caesar,  who  at- 
tended to  the  duties  discharged  by  the  quaestor  in 
the  other  provinces  [Provincia]  :  to  an  officer 
engaged  in  the  administration  of  the  Fiscus  [Fis- 
cus] :  and  to  various  other  officers  under  the 
empire. 

PRODI'GIUM  in  its  widest  acceptation  de- 
notes any  sign  by  which  the  gods  indicated  to  men 
a  future  event,  whether  good  or  evil,  and  thus  in- 
cludes omens  and  auguries  of  every  description. 
(Virg.  Aen.  v.  638  ;  Servius,  ad  he. ;  Plin.  H.  N. 
xi.  37  ;  Cic.  in  Verr.  iv.  49.)  It  is,  however, 
generally  employed  in  a  more  restricted  sense  to 
signify  some  strange  incident  or  wonderful  appear- 
ance which  was  supposed  to  herald  the  approach 
of  misfortune,  and  happened  under  such  circum- 
stances as  to  announce  that  the  calamity  was  im- 
pending over  a  whole  community  or  nation  rather 
than  private  individuals.  The  word  may  be  con- 
sidered synonymous  with  ostentum,  numsirum,  por- 
tentum.  "  Quia  enim  ostendunt,  portendunt,  mons- 
trant,  praedicunt ;  ostenta,  portenta,  monstra,  pro- 
digia  dicuntur."  (Cic.  de  Div.  i.  42.)  It  should 
be  observed,  however,  that  prodigium  must  be  de- 
rived from  ago,  and  not  from  dico,  as  Cicero  would 
have  it. 

Since  prodigies  were  viewed  as  direct  manifesta- 
tions of  the  wrath  of  heaven,  and  warnings  of 
coming  vengeance,  it  was  believed  that  this  wrath 
might  be  appeased,  and  consequently  this  venge- 
ance averted,  by  prayers  and  sacrifices  duly  offered 
to  the  offended  powers.  This  being  a  matter  which 
deeply  concerned  the  public  welfare,  the  necessary 
rites  were  in  ancient  times  regularly  performed, 
under  the  direction  of  the  pontifices,  by  the  consuls 
before  they  left  the  city,  the  solemnities  being 
called  procuratio  prodigiorum.  Although  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  occurrences  it  was  impossible  to 
anticipate  and  provide  for  every  contingency,  we 
have  reason  to  know  that  rules  for  expiation,  ap- 
plicable to  a  great  variety  of  cases,  were  laid  down 
in  the  Ostenlaria,  the  Libri  Riluales,  and  other  sacred 
books  of  the  Etrurians  (Cic.  de  Div.  i.  33  ;  Miiller, 
Etrusker,  vol.  i.  pp.  33,  36,  343,  vol.  ii.  pp.  30,  99, 
122, 131, 146, 337),  with  the  contents  of  which  the 
Roman  priests  were  well  acquainted  ;  and  when  the 
prodigy  was  of  a  very  terrible  or  unprecedented 
nature  it  was  usual  to  seek  counsel  from  some  re- 
nowned Tuscan  seer,  from  the  Sibylline  books,  or 
even  from  the  Delphic  oracle.    Prodigies  were  fre- 
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affairs,  as,  for  example,  when  the  marvel  reported 
had  been  observed  in  a  private  mansion  or  in  some 
town  not  closely  connected  with  Rome,  and  in  this 
case  it  was  said  non  suscipi,  but  a  regular  record  of 
the  more  important  was  carefully  preserved  in  the 
Annals,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  numerous  details 
dispersed  throughout  the  extant  books  of  Livy, 
(See  Liv.  ii.  42,  iii.  10,  xxiv.  44,  xxxvii.  3,  xliii. 
13  ;  Miiller,  die  Etrusker,  vol.  ii.  p.  191  ;  Hartung, 
die  Religion  der  R'dmer,  vol.  i.  p.  96  ;  and  for  aD 
interesting  essay  on  the  illustrations  of  Natural 
History  to  be  derived  from  the  records  of  ancient 
prodigies,  Heyne,  Opusc.  Acad.  vol.  iii.  pp.  198, 
255.)  [W.R.] 

PRO'DOMUS.      [Domus,  p.  425,  b  ;    Tem- 

PLUM.] 

PRODO'SIA  (irpoioo-la).  Under  this  terra 
was  included  not  only  every  species  of  treason, 
but  also  every  such  crime  as  (in  the  opinion  of  the 
Greeks)  would  amount  to  a  betraying  or  desertion 
of  the  interest  of  a  man's  country.  The  highest 
sort  of  treason  was  the  attempt  to  establish  a  des- 
potism (jvpavvis),  or  to  subvert  the  constitution 
(KaToXiiety  rfy  •noXntlav),  and  in  democracies 
KuTaAvtiv  rov  SrjfjLov  or  to  ttAtjBos.  Other  kinds 
of  treason  were  a  secret  correspondence  with  a 
foreign  enemy  ;  a  betraying  of  an  important  trust, 
such  as  a  fleet,  army,  or  fortress  ;  a  desertion  of 
post ;  a  disobedience  of  orders,  or  any  other  act  of 
treachery,  or  breach  of  duty  in  the  public  service. 
(Demosth.  pro  Cor.  242,  c.  Lept.  481,  c.  Timoc. 
745,  c.  Timoth.  1204,  pro  Cor.  Trierarck.  1230  ; 
Lys.  e.  Agar.  130,  131,  ed.  Steph. ;  Lycurg.  c. 
Leoor.  155,  ed.  Steph.)  It  would  be  a  betrayal  of 
the  state,  to  delude  the  people  by  false  intelli- 
gence or  promises  ;  or  to  disobey  any  special  de- 
cree, such  as  that  (for  instance)  which  prohibited 
the  exportation  of  arms  or  naval  stores  to  Philip, 
and  that  which  (after  Philip  had  taken  possession 
of  Phocis)  forbade  Athenian  citizens  to  pass  the 
night  out  of  the  city.  (Demosth.  c.  Lept.  487,  498, 
pro  Cor.  238,  de  Pais.  Leg.  433.)  But  not  only 
would  overt  acts  of  disobedience  or  treachery  amount 
to  the  crime  of  7rpoSo(rla,  but  also  the  neglect  to 
perform  those  active  duties  which  the  Greeks  in 
general  expected  of  every  good  citizen.  Cowardice 
in  battle  (SeiTu'a)  would  be  an  instance  of  this 
kind  ;  so  would  any  breach  of  the  oath  taken  by 
the  etprjGoi  at  Athens  ;  or  any  line  of  conduct  for 
which  a  charge  of  disaffection  to  the  people  (fuao- 
Ztjfua)  might  be  successfully  maintained.  (Xen, 
Cyrop.  vi.  4.  §  14,  vi.  3.  §  27  ;  Eurip.  PAoeniss. 
1003  ;  Andoc.  c.  Alcib.  30,  ed.  Steph.  ;  Lycurg.  c. 
Leoc.  157,  ed.  Steph.  ;  Demosth.  pro  Cor.  242.) 
Thus,  we  find  persons,  whose  offence  was  the  pro- 
pounding unconstitutional  laws,  or  advising  bad 
measures,  or  the  like,  charged  by  their  political 
opponents  with  an  attempt  to  overthrow  the  con- 
stitution. (Demosth.  irepl  crvvTa^.  170  ;  Aesch. 
c.  Timarch.  1,  e.  Ctes.  82,  ed.  Steph.  ;  Lys.  pro 
Polyst.  159,  ed.  Steph.)  Of  the  facility  with  which 
such  charges  might  be  made  at  Athens,  especially 
in  times  of  political  excitement,  when  the  most 
eminent  citizens  were  liable  to  he  suspected  of 
plots  against  the  state,  history  affords  abundant 
proof ;  and  Greek  history,  no  less  than  modern, 
shows  the  danger  of  leaving  the  crime  of  treason 
undefined  by  the  law,  and  to  be  interpreted  by 
judges.     (Aristoph.  Eq.  236,  475,  862,  Fesp.  483, 


quently  suffered  to  pass  unheeded  when  they  were  I  953  ;  Wachsmuth,  Hell.  Alt.  vol.  i.  pt.  ii  p.  154, 
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trials  for  constructive  treason  at  Athens  was  that 
of  Leocrates,  who  left  the  city  after  the  defeat  at 
Chaeroneia,  and  was  prosecuted  by  Lycurgus  for 
desertion  of  his  country.  The  speech  of  Lycurgus 
is  preserved  to  us,  and  is  a  good  specimen  of  his 
eloquence.  The  facts  of  the  case  are  stated  in  p. 
150,  ed.  Steph.  The  nature  of  the  charge  may  be 
seen  from  various  expressions  of  the  orator,  such  as 
npotioiis  robs  vtij  «al  Ta  £877  Hal  rhs  iv  rots 
vOfiois  frvffias  (147),  ju^?  j3o^6^o"as  rots  irarpiois 
Upols,  iyKaraMTrkii  rty  ir6\tv  (148),  ov  o-v/xSe- 
€\t1fj.evos  ovSey  eis  tV  rrjs  irdAews  o~wri]plav 
(153),  tpeiytav  rbv  {mip  Trjs  irarplSos  k'ivSvvov 
(154),  and  the  like.  The  defence  of  the  accused 
was,  that  he  did  not  leave  Athens  with  a  traitor- 
ous intention  (jh\  irpoSoirlq.),  but  for  the  purposes 
of  trade  (iirl  iftTrop't^).  (See  Argument,  and  p. 
155.) 

The  ordinary  method  of  proceeding  against  those 
who  were  accused  of  treason  or  treasonable  prac- 
tices was  by  el<rayye\ia,  as  in  the  case  of  Leo- 
crates.  (Pollux,  viii.  52.)  In  some  cases  a  ypcupii 
might  be  laid  before  the  Thesmothetae.  (Demosth. 
c.  Steph.  1137.)  We  read  of  an  old  law,  by  which 
the  jurisdiction  in  trials  for  high  treason  was  given 
to  the  archon  fimrtteis.  (Meier,  Att.  Proc.  p.  50.) 
But  it  could  hardly  be  expected  that  in  a  Greek 
city  state  offences  would  always  be  prosecuted  ac- 
cording to  the  forms  of  law  ;  and  we  find  various 
instances  in  which  magistrates,  generals,  and 
others,  took  a  summary  method  for  bringing 
traitors  and  conspirators  to  justice.  Thus  a  certain 
person,  named  Antiphon,  who  had  promised  Philip 
to  burn  the  Athenian  arsenal,  was  seized  by  the 
council  of  Areiopagus,  and  afterwards  put  to  the 
torture,  and  condemned  to  death  by  the  people. 
(Demosth.  pro  Cor.  271  j  Aesch.  c.  Gtes.  89,  ed. 
Steph.)  As  to  the  power  of  the  Areiopagus,  see 
further  Lycurg.  c.  Leoc.  154.  The  people  in  as- 
sembly might  of  course  direct  any  extraordinary 
measures  to  he  taken  against  suspected  persons,  as 
they  did  in  the  affair  of  the  Hermes  busts  (Thucyd. 
vi.  60, 61),  and  by  their  ^(pto'fm  might  supersede 
even  the  form  of  a  trial.  So  fearful  were  the 
Athenians  of  any  attempt  to  establish  a  tyranny 
or  an  oligarchy,  that  any  person  who  conspired  for 
such  purpose,  or  any  person  who  held  an  office 
under  a  government  which  had  overthrown  the 
constitution,  might  be  slain  with  impunity.  Every 
citizen  indeed  was  under  an  obligation  to  kill  such 
a  person,  and  for  so  doing  was  entitled  by  law  to 
honours  and  rewards.  (Andoc.  de  Myst.  12,  13, 
ed.  Steph. ;  Lys.  A?)fi.  KaraX.  airoK.  1 72,  ed. 
Steph.) 

The  regular  punishment  appointed  by  the  law 
for  most  kinds  of  treason  appears  to  have  been 
death  (Xen.  Hellen.  i.  7.  §  22  ;  Demosth.  pro 
Cor.  238  ;  Lycurg.  c.  Leoc.  148,  152,  ed.  Steph.), 
which,  no  doubt,  might  be  mitigated  by  decree  of 
the  people,  as  in  the  case  of  Miltiades  (Herod,  vi. 
136)  and  many  others.  The  less  heinous  kinds  of 
npoSofrla  were  probably  pimished  at  the  discretion 
of  the  court  which  tried  them.  (Demosth.  c.  Timoc. 
740,  0.  T/ieocr.  1344.)  The  goods  of  traitors,  who 
suffered  death,  were  confiscated,  and  their  houses 
razed  to  the  ground  ;  nor  were  they  permitted  to 
be  buried  in  the  country,  but  had  their  bodies  cast 
out  in  some  place  on  the  confines  of  Attica  and 
Megara.  Therefore  it  was  that  the  bones  of  The- 
mistocles,  who  had  been  condemned  for  treason, 
were  brought  over  and  buried   secretly   by  his 
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friends.  (Thucyd.  i.  138.)  The  posterity  of  a 
traitor  became  sti/ioi,  and  those  of  a  tyrant  were 
liable  to  share  the  fate  of  their  ancestor.  (Meursius, 
Them.  Att.  ii.  2, 15  ;  Platner,  Proc.  und  Klag.  vol, 
it  p.  82  ;  Meier,  Att.  Proc.  p.  341,  De  Ion.  damn. 
pp.  11 — 13,  136.)  Traitors  might  be  proceeded 
against  even  after  their  death,  as  we  have  seen 
done  in  modern  times.  Thus,  the  Athenians  re- 
solved to  prosecute  Phrynichus,  who  had  been  most 
active  in  setting  up  the  oligarchy  of  the  Four 
Hundred  (rbv  vexpbv  Kpiviw  irpaSoaias),  and 
also  to  subject  his  defenders  to  the  punishment  of 
traitors,  in  case  of  a  conviction.  This  was  done. 
Judgment  of  treason  was  passed  against  Phryni. 
chus.  His  bones  were  dug  up,  and  cast  out  of 
Attica  ;  his  defenders  put  to  death  ;  and  his  mur- 
derers honoured  with  the  freedom  of  the  city. 
(Thuc.  viii.  92  ;  Lysias,  c.  Agar.  136  ;  Lycurg.  0. 
Leocr.  1 64,  ed.  Steph.)  [C.  R.  K.] 

PROEDRI  (irp<Seo>oi).  [Boule,  pp.  210, 212.] 

PROEI'SPHORA    [Eisphoba.] 

PROEISPHORAS  DIKE  (irpoeiaQopas  Skri), 
an  action  brought  by  a  member  of  a  Symmoria,  to 
recover  a  rate  paid  on  account  of  another.  The 
Symmoriae  being  so  arranged,  that  three  hundred 
of  the  richest  men  were  selected  to  form  a  superiol 
board,  responsible  to  the  state  in  the  first  instance 
for  the  collection  of  a  property  tax  ;  the  people 
passed  a  decree,  in  case  of  need,  commanding  them 
to  pay  the  whole  tax  in  advance.  These  then 
were  entitled  to  be  reimbursed  by  the  remaining 
nine  hundred  of  the  Symmoriae,  and  each  of  them 
probably  had  a  certain  number  assigned  to  him  by 
the  Strategi  for  that  purpose  ;  against  whom  he 
might  bring  actions  for  contribution  according  to 
their  respective  assessments.  To  recover  money 
so  advanced  was  called  irpocio-ipopcii/  Ko/ii(eo6ai. 
(Demosth.  c.  Pantaen.  977,  c.  Phaenipp.  1046,  e. 
Polycl.  1208.)  This  cause,  like  others  relating  to 
the  property  tax  and  the  trierarchy,  belonged  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Strategi.  (Bockh,  Publ. 
Earn,  of  Athens,  pp.  450, 526,  533, 2d  ed. ;  Meier, 
Att.  Proc.  pp.  107,  550.)  [C.  R.  K.J 

PROELIA'LES  DIES.    [Dies.] 

PROERO'&IA  or  PROERO'SIAE  (irp<ynp6tria 
or  7r»07)po<r(ai)  were  sacrifices  (or,  according  to 
other  writers,  a  festival)  offered  to  Demeter  at  the 
time  when  the  seeds  were  sown,  for  the  purpose  ol 
obtaining  a  plentiful  harvest,  (Suidas,  Hesych., 
Etymol.  Mag.  s.v.;  Arrian  in  Epictet.  iii.  21.) 
According  to  Suidas  the  Athenians  performed  this 
sacrifice  in  Ol.  5.  on  behalf  of  all  the  Greeks  ;  but 
from  all  the  other  accounts  it  would  appear  that 
the  Athenians  did  so  at  all  times,  and  that  the  in- 
stance mentioned  by  Suidas  is  only  the  first  time 
that  proerosia  were  offered  by  the  Athenians  for 
all  the  Greeks.  They  are  said  to  have  been  insti- 
tuted by  the  command  of  some  oracle  at  a  time 
when  all  the  world  was  suffering  from  scarcity  or 
from  a  plague.  (Suid.  s.  v.  Elpeo-ubvri ;  compare 
Lycurg.  Fragm.  c.  Menesaech.)  [L.  S.] 

PROFESTI  DIES.     [Dies.] 

PROGAMEIA  (irpoyiit.ua).  [Matrimonii™. 
p.  737,  a.] 

PROIX  (irpo%).     [Dos,  p.  436.] 

PROLETA'RII.    [Caput.] 

PROMETHEIA  (irpo^fleio),  a  festival  cele- 
brated at  Athens  in  honour  of  Prometheus.  (Xe- 
noph.  de  Re  Publ.  Ath.  3.  §  4  ;  Harpocrat.  s.v. 
Aafiirds.)  The  time  at  which  it  was  solemnised  is 
not  known  but  it  was  one  of  the  five  Attic  festi- 
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rals,  which  were  held  with  a  torch-race  in  the 
Ceraniicus  (Harpocrat.  I.  c. ;  Schol.  ad  Aristoph. 
Ran.  131  ;  comp.  Lampadephoria),  for  which 
the  gymnasiarchs  had  to  supply  the  youths  from 
the  gymnasia.  Prometheus  himself  was  believed 
to  have  instituted  this  torch-race,  whence  he  was 
•wiled  the  torch-bearer.  (Hygin.  Poet.  Astr.  ii.  15  ; 
Eurip.  Phoeniss.  1139  ;  Philostrat.  Vit.  Sophist,  ii. 
20.)  The  torch-race  of  the  Prometheia  commenced 
at  the  so-called  altar  of  Prometheus  in  the  aca- 
demia  (Pans.  i.  30.  §  2  ;  Schol.  ad  Soph.  Oed.  Col. 
S3),  or  in  the  CeramicuB,  and  thence  the  youths 
with  their  torches  raced  to  the  city.  (Welcker, 
Die  Aeschyl.  Trilog.  p.  120,  &c.)      "        [L.  S.] 

PROMISSOR.     [Obligationes,  p.  8 1 7,  b.] 

PROMNE'STRIAE  (irpojui^orpmt).  [Ma- 
trimonii™, p.  736,  b.] 

PROMULSIS.     [Coena,  p.  307,  a.] 

PROMUS.    [Cella  ;  Sebvus.] 

PRONA'OS.    [Tempi,  um.] 

PRO'NUBAE,  PRO'NUBI.  [Matrimo- 
nium,  pp.  743,  b,  744,  a.] 

PROPHE'TES,  PROPHE'TIS.  [Oraculum, 
p.  837,  a.] 

PROPNIGE'UM.     [Balneae,  p.  192,  b.] 

PROPRAETOR.     [Provincia.] 

PROPRI'ETAS.     [Dominium.] 

PROPYLAEA  (irpmruAaia),  the  entrance  to 
a  temple,  or  sacred  enclosure,  consisted  of  a  gate- 
way flanked  by  buildings,  whence  the  plural  form 
of  the  word.  The  Egyptian  temples  generally  had 
magnificent  propylaea,  consisting  of  a  pair  of  oblong 
truncated  pyramids  of  solid  masonry,  the  faces  of 
which  were  sculptured  with  hieroglyphics.  (See 
Herod,  ii.  63,  101,  121,  and  other  passages  ;  the 
modern  works  on  Egyptian  antiquities  ;  the  Atlas 
to  Kugler's  Kunstgeschiclite,  sect.  1.  pi.  5.  fig.  1.) 

In  Greek,  except  when  the  Egyptian  temples 
are  spoken  of,  the  word  is  generally  used  to 
signify  the  entrance  to  the  Acropolis  of  Athens, 
which  was  the  last  completed  of  the  great  works 
of  architecture  executed  under  the  administration 
of  Pericles.  The  building  of  the  Propylaea  occu- 
pied five  years,  B.C.  437- — 432,  and  cost  2012 
talents.  The  name  of  the  architect  was  Mnesicles. 
(Plut.  Per.  13  ;  Thuc.  a  13,  with  Poppo's  Notes  ; 
Aristoph.  Equit.  1326  ;  Demosth.  de  Rep.  Ord.  28. 
p.  174.  23,  ed.  Bekker  ;  Harpocrat.  Suid.  s.  v. ; 
Cic.  de  Off.  ii.  17.)  The  edifice  was  of  the  Doric 
order,  and  presented  in  front  the  appearance  of  a 
hexastyle  portico  of  white  marble,  with  the  central 
intercolumniation  wider  than  the  rest,  and  with 
two  advanced  wings,  containing  chambers,  the 
northern  one  of  which  (that  on  the  left  hand)  was 
adorned  with  pictures,  which  are  fully  described 
by  Pausanias  (i.  22.  §§  4 — 7),  and  among  which 
were  works  by  Polygnotus,  and,  probably,  by 
Protogenes.  (See  Did.  of  Biog.  s.  w.)  On  the 
right  hand,  and  in  front  of  the  Propylaea,  stood 
the  temple  of  Nike  Apteros,  and  close  to  the  en- 
trance the  statue  of  Hermes  Propylaeus;  and  the 
Propylaea  themselves  were  adorned  with  numerous 
statues.  (Paus.  I.e.)  A  broad  road  led  straight 
from  the  Agora  to  the  Propylaea,  which  formed 
the  only  entrance  to  the  Acropolis,  and  the  imme- 
diate approach  to  which  was  by  a  flight  of  steps, 
in  the  middle  of  which  there  was  left  an  inclined 
plane,  paved  with  Pentelic  marble,  as  a  carriage- 
way for  the  processions.  Both  ancient  and  modern 
writers  have  agreed  in  considering  the  Propylaea 
as  one  of  the  most  perfect  works  of  Grecian  art. 
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(For  fuller  descriptions  and  restored  views,  see 
Stuart,  ii.  S  ;  Leake,  Topog.  c.  8  ;  MUUer,  Ar- 
eh'dol.  d.  Kmst,  §  109.  n.  1,  3  ;  and  a  beautiful 
elevation  and  plan  in  the  Atlas  to  Kugler's  Kvmst- 
geschichte,  sect.  2.  pi.  3.  figs.  12,  13.) 

The  great  temple  at  Eleusis  had  two  sets  of 
propylaea,  the  Bmaller  forming  the  entrance  of  the 
inner  enclosure  (irepi§oAos),  and  the  greater,  of 
the  outer.  The  latter  were  an  exact  copy  of  the 
Athenian  propylaea.  (Miiller,  I.  c.  n.  5.)  There 
were  also  propylaea  at  Corinth,  surmounted  by 
two  chariots  of  gilt  bronze,  the  one  carrying  Phae- 
thon,  and  the  other  the  Sun  himself.  (Paus.  ii.  3. 
§2.)  [P.S.] 

PRORA.  [Navis,  p.  786,  a.] 
PROSCE'NIUM.  [Theatrum.] 
PROSCLE'SIS  (vp6a-K\Ti<ns).  [Dike.] 
PROSCRIPTIO.  The  verb  proscribere  pro- 
perly signifies  to  exhibit  a  thing  for  sale  by  means 
of  a  bill  or  advertisement:  in  this  sense  it  occurs 
in  a  great  many  passages.  But  in  the  time  of 
Sulla  it  assumed  a  very  different  meaning,  for  he 
applied  it  to  a  measure  of  his  own  invention  (Veil. 
Pat.  ii.  28),  namely,  to  the  sale  of  the  property  of 
those  who  were  put  to  death  at  his  command,  and 
who  were  themselves  called  proscripti.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  year  82  B.  c.  Sulla,  after  his  return 
from  Praeneste,  declared  before  the  assembly  of 
the  people  that  he  would  improve  their  condition, 
and  punish  severely  all  those  who  had  supported 
the  party  of  Marius.  (Appian.  B.  C.  i.  95.)  The 
people  appear  tacitly  to  have  conceded  to  him  all 
the  power  which  he  wanted  for  the  execution  of 
his  design,  for  the  lex  Cornelia  de  proscriptione  et 
proscriptis  was  sanctioned  afterwards  when  he  was 
made  dictator.  (Cic.  de  Leg.  i.  15,  de  Leg.  Agr. 
iii.  2,  &c. ;  Appian.  B.  C.  i.  98.)  This  law,  which 
was  proposed  by  the  interrex  L.  Valerius  Flaccus 
at  the  command  of  Sulla,  is  sometimes  called  lex 
Cornelia  (Cic.  c.  Verr.  i.  47),  and  sometimes  lex 
Valeria.  Cicero  (pro  Rose.  Am.  43)  pretends  not 
to  know  whether  he  should  call  it  a  lex  Cornelia 
or  Valeria.  (Comp.  Schol.  Gronov.  p.  435,  ed. 
Orelli.) 

Sulla  drew  up  a  list  of  the  persons  whom  he 
wished  to  be  killed ;  and  this  list  was  exhibited 
in  the  forum  to  public  inspection.  Every  person 
contained  in  it  was  an  outlaw,  who  might  be 
killed  by  any  one  who  met  him  with  impunity, 
even  by  his  slaves  and  his  nearest  relatives.  All 
his  property  was  taken  and  publicly  sold.  It  may 
naturally  be  supposed  that  such  property  was  sold 
at  a  very  low  price,  and  was  in  most  cases  pur- 
chased by  the  friends  and  favourites  of  Sulla  ;  in 
some  instances  only  a  part  of  the  price  was  paid 
at  which  it  had  been  purchased.  (Sallust,  Fragm. 
p.  238,  ed.  Gerlach.)  The  property  of  those  who 
tad  fallen  in  the  ranks  of  his  enemies  was  Bold  in 
the  same  manner.  (Cic.  pro  Rose.  Am.  43.)  Those 
who  killed  a  proscribed  person,  or  gave  notice  of 
his  place  of  concealment,  received  two  talents  as  a 
reward  ;  and  whoever  concealed  or  gave  shelter  to 
a  proscribed,  was  punished  with  death.  (Cic.  c. 
Verr.  i.  47,  Plut.  Suit.  31 ;  Suet.  Caes.  11.)  But 
this  was  not  all ;  the  proscription  was  regarded  as 
a  corruption  of  blood,  and  consequently  the  sons 
and  grandsons  of  proscribed  persons  were  for  ever 
excluded  from  all  public  offices.  (Plut.  I.  e. ;  Veil. 
Pat.  ii.  28 ;  Quinctil.  xi.  1.  85.) 

After  this  example  of  a  proscription  had  once 
been  set,  it  was  readily  adopted  by  those  in  power 
3<j  2 
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during  the  civil  commotions  of  subsequent  years. 
This  was  the  case  during  the  triumvirate  of 
Antonius,  Caesar,  and  Lepidus.  (43  B.  c.)  Their 
proscription  was  even  far  more  formidable  than 
that  of  Sulla,  for  2000  equites  and  300  senators 
are  said  to  have  been  murdered,  and  the  motive  of 
the  triumvirs  was  nothing  but  a  cold-blooded 
thirst  for  vengeance.  Fortunately  no  more  than 
these  two  cases  of  proscription  occur  in  the  history 
of  Rome.  (Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  5  ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  66  ; 
Suet.  Aug.  27;  Liv.  Epit.  lib.  120.)  [L.  S.] 
PROSTAS.  [Domus,  p.  425,  b.] 
PRO'STATES  (TrpooriTijs).  [Libertus,  p. 
705  h.  *  Metoeci  1 

PRO'STATESTOU  DEMOU (Trpocrra-njs toS 
Sii/xov),  a  leader  of  the  people,  denoted  at  Athens 
and  in  other  democratical  states,  a  person  who  by 
his  character  and  eloquence  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  people,  and  whose  opinion  had  the 
greatest  sway  amongst  them  (Plato,/  Rep.  viii. 
p.  565.  c.) :  such  was  Pericles.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  TrppffTarris  tov  Siifwv  was  also  the  title 
of  a  public  officer  in  those  Dorian  states  in  which 
the  government  was  democratical.  Thus  we  read 
of  a  irpoiTTdTTis  tov  5y/.wv  at  Corcyra  (Thuc.  iii.  70), 
at  Syracuse  (Thuc.  vi.  35),  at  Elis  (Xen.  Hell. 
iii.  2.  §  27),  at  Mantineia  (Xen.  Hell.  v.  2.  §  3), 
and  at  other  places.  (MUIler,  Dor.  iii.  9.  §  1  ; 
Wachsmuth,  Hell.  Altertkumsk.  vol.  i.  p.  819,  2d 
cd. ;  Arnold,  ad  Thuc.  vi.  35 ;  G.  C.  MUIler,  de 
Corcyr.  Rep.  p.  49 ;  K.  F.  Hermann,  Lekrbuch,  &c. 
§  69.  n.  3,  4.) 

PROSTIME'MA  (irpoo-T^^).    [Timema.] 
PROSTOON.     [Domus,  p.  425,  a,] 
PROSTY'LOS.     [Templum.] 
PROTELEIA  GAMON  (irpor&eia  ydpm/). 
[Matrimonii™,  p.  737,  a.] 

PRO'THESIS  (irp<S0«ns).  [Funus,  p.  555,  a.] 
PROTHE'SMIA  (irpofleir/itfa),  the  term  limited 
for  bringing  actions  and  prosecutions  at  Athens. 
In  all  systems  of  jurisprudence  some  limitation  of 
this  sort  has  been  prescribed,  for  the  sake  of  quiet- 
ing possession,  and  affording  security  against 
vexatious  litigation.  The  Athenian  expression 
npoBecrfjdas  vofxos  corresponds  to  our  statute  of 
limitations.  The  time  for  commencing  actions  to 
recover  debts,  or  compensation  for  injuries,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  limited  to  five  years  at  Athens. 
Tots  aStKovfieyois  &  1,6\u)V  tcs  irtvre  cttj  ikovov 
T}y4]o~aT'  tivm  elffirpd^aaBat.  (Demosth.  pro 
Phorm.  952,  c.  Nausim.  989;  Harpoc.  s.  v.  IIpo- 
iiafj-ias  v6fios.)  Inheritance  causes  stood  on  a 
peculiar  footing.  When  an  estate  had  been  ad- 
judged to  a  party,  he  was  still  liable  to  an  action 
at  the  suit  of  a  new  claimant  for  the  whole  period 
of  his  life  ;  and  his  heir  for  five  years  after- 
wards. This  arose  from  the  anxiety  of  the  Athe- 
nians to  transmit  inheritance  in  the  regular  line 
of  succession.  [Herbs  (Greek).]  The  liability 
of  bail  continued  only  for  a  year  (iyyiicu  4it4t€ioi 
^o-av),  and  of  course  no  proceeding  could  be  taken 
against  them  after  the  expiration  of  the  year. 
(Demosth.  c.  Apatur.  901.)  It  is  doubtful  whether 
any  period  was  prescribed  for  bringing  criminal  pro- 
secutions, at  least  for  offences  of  the  more  serious 
kind,  though  of  course  there  would  be  an  indis- 
position in  the  jury  to  convict,  if  a  long  time  had 
elapsed  since  the  offence  was  committed.  (Lys.  c. 
Simon.  98,  Jrep!  tov  irmKov,  109,  c.  Agar.  137, 
ed.  Steph.)  Certain  cases,  however,  must  be  ex- 
cepted.    The  ypa<pfy  irapav6fj.wv  could    only  be 
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brought  within  a  year  after  the  propounding  of  the 
law.  (Tiapav&pwv  ypaipii,  and  Schb'm.  de  Comit. 
p.  278.)  And  the  eufluvou  against  magistrates  were 
limited  to  a  certain  period,  according  to  Pollux 
(viii.  45).  AmneBties  or  pardons,  granted  by 
special  decrees  of  the  people,  scarcely  belong  to 
this  subject.  (See  Aesch.  c.  Timarch,  6,  ed.  Steph.) 
The  term  TrpoBeo-nia.  is  applied  also  to  the  time 
which  was  allowed  to  a  defendant  for  paying  da- 
mages, after  the  expiration  of  which,  if  he  had  not 
paid  them,  he  was  called  farep^/iepos,  imepTrp6$e(r~ 
/ws,  or  4Kirp66e<riws.  (Meier,  Att.  Proc.  pp.  636, 
746.)  [C.  R.  K.] 

PRO'THYRON.  [Aithousa  ;  Domus,  p. 
424,  b  ;  Janua,  p.  627,  a.] 

PROTRYGAEA  (vporp6yaia),  a  festival  cele- 
brated in  honour  of  Dionysus,  surnamed  Protryges, 
and  of  Poseidon.  (Hesych.  s.  v.;  Aelian.  V.  H. 
iii.  41.)  The  origin  and  mode  of  celebration  of 
this  festival  at  Tyre  are  described  by  Achilles 
Tatius  (ii.  init.).  [L.  S.] 

PROVI'NCIA.  The  original  meaning  of  this 
word  seems  to  be  "  a  duty  "  or  "  matter  entrusted 
to  a  person,"  as  we  see  in  various  passages.  The 
word  is  an  abbreviated  form  of  Providentia,  as 
Hugo  has  suggested.  All  other  proposed  deriva- 
tions ought  to  be  rejected.  In  the  Medicean  MS. 
of  Livy  (xxi.  17),  the  word  is  written  Provintia, 
and  also  in  Ulpian,  Frag.  xi.  20,  ed.  Booking. 
That  the  word  originally  had  not  the  signification 
of  a  territory  merely  appears  from  such  expressions 
as  Urbana  Provincia  (Liv.  xxxi.  6) ;  and  the  ex- 
pression Urbana  Provincia  was  still  used,  after 
the  term  Provincia  was  used  to  express  a  ter- 
ritory beyond  Italy  which  had  a  regular  orga- 
nization and  was  under  Roman  administration. 
This  is  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  that  of  a 
foreign  territory  in  a  certain  relation  of  subordina- 
tion to  Rome.  But  the  word  was  also  used,  before 
the  establishment  of  any  provincial  governments, 
to  denote  a  district  or  enemy's  country  which  was 
assigned  to  a  general  as  the  field  of  his  operations. 

The  Roman  State  in  its  complete  development 
consisted  of  two  parts  with  a  distinct  organization, 
Italia  and  the  Provinciae.  There  were  no  Pro- 
vinciae  in  this  sense  of  the  word  till  the  Romans 
had  extended  their  conquests  beyond  Italy ;  and 
Sicily  (Cic.  Verr.  ii.  2)  was  the  first  country  that 
was  made  a  Roman  Province,  b.  c.  241 ;  Sardinia 
was  made  a  Province  b.  c.  235.  The  Roman  pro- 
vince of  Gallia  Ulterior  in  the  time  of  Caesar  was 
sometimes  designated  simply  by  the  term  Provincia 
(Caesar,  Bell.  Gall.  i.  1,  7,  &c.) 

A  conquered   country  received   its    provincial 
organization  either  from  the  Roman  commander, 
whose  acts  required  the  approval  of  the  Senate ; 
or  the  government  was   organized  by  the  com- 
mander and  a  body  of  commissioners  appointed  by 
the  Senate  out  of  their  own  number.    (Plutarch, 
Lucull.  35,  36.)    The  mode  of  dealing  with  a  con- 
quered country  was  not  uniform.  When  constituted 
a  Provincia,  it  did  not  become  to  all  purposes  an 
integral  part  of  the  Roman  State  ;  it  retained  its 
national  existence,  though  it  lost  its  sovereignty. 
The  organization  of  Sicily  was  completed  by  P.        t 
Rupilius  with  the  aid  of  ten  legates,  and  his  con-        j 
stitution  is  sometimes  referred  to  under  the  name        ^ 
of  Leges  Rupiliae.     The  island  was  formed  into        ^ 
two  districts,  with  Syracusae  for  the  chief  town  of        ^ 
the  eastern  and  Lilybaeum  of  the  western  district :        ^ 
the  whole  island  was  administered  by  a  governor        , 
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annually  sent  from  Rome.  He  was  assisted  by 
two  Quaestors  and  was  accompanied  by  a  train  of 
praecones,  scribae,  haruspices,  and  other  persons, 
who  formed  his  Conors.  The  Quaestors  received 
from  the  Roman  aerarium  the  necessary  sums  for 
the  administration  of  the  island,  and  they  also  col- 
lected the  taxes,  except  those  which  were  let  by 
the  Censors  at  Rome.  One  quaestor  resided  at 
Lilybaeum,  and  the  other  with  the  governor  or 
Praetor  at  Syracusae.  The  governor  could  dismiss 
the  quaestors  from  the  province,  if  they  did  not 
conform  to  his  orders,  and  could  appoint  Legati  to 
do  their  duties.  The  whole  island  was  not  treated 
exactly  in  the  same  way.  Seventeen  conquered 
towns  forfeited  their  land,  which  was  restored 
on  condition  of  the  payment  of  the  decimae  and 
the  scriptura.  But  this  restoration  must  not  be 
understood  as  meaning  that  the  ownership  of  the 
land  was  restored,  for  the  Roman  State  became  the 
owner  of  the  land,  and  the  occupiers  had  at  most 
a  Possessio.  These  taxes  or  dues  were  let  to  farm 
by  the  censors  at  Rome.  Three  cities,  Messana, 
Tauromenium,  and  Netum,  were  made  Foederatae 
Civitates  and  retained  their  land.  [Foederatae 
Civitates.]  Five  other  cities,  among  which  were 
Panormus  and  Segesta,  were  Liberae  et  Immunes, 
that  is,  they  paid  no  decimae ;  but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear whether  they  were  free  from  the  burdens  to 
which  the  Foederatae  Civitates  as  such  were  sub- 
ject by  virtue  of  their  Foedus  with  Rome.  Before 
the  Roman  conquest  of  Sicily,  the  island  had  been 
Bubject  to  a  payment  of  the  tenth  of  wine,  oil,  and 
other  products,  the  collecting  of  which  had  been 
determined  with  great  precision  by  a  law  or  re- 
gulation of  King  Hiero  (Lex  Hieronica).  The 
regulations  of  Hiero  were  preserved  and  these 
tenths  were  let  to  farm  by  the  Quaestors  in  Sicily 
to  Sicilians  and  Romans  settled  in  Sicily :  the 
tenths  of  the  first-mentioned  towns  were  let  to 
Farm  to  Romans  in  Rome.  The  towns  which  paid 
the  tenths  were  called  by  the  general  name  of 
Stipendiariae. 

For  the  administration  of  justice  the  island  was 
divided  into  Fora  or  Conventus,  which  were  terri- 
torial divisions.  Sicilians  who  belonged  to  the 
same  town  had  their  disputes  settled  according  to 
its  laws  j  citizens  of  different  towns  had  their  dis- 
putes decided  by  judices  appointed  by  the  go- 
?ernor ;  in  case  of  disputes  between  an  individual 
and  a  community,  the  Senate  of  any  Sicilian  town 
might  act  as  judices,  if  the  parties  did  not  choose 
to  have  as  judices  the  Senate  of  their  own  towns ; 
if  a  Roman  citizen  sued  a  Sicilian,  a  Sicilian  was 
judex ;  if  a  Sicilian  sued  a  Roman  citizen,  a  Ro- 
man was  judex  ;  but  no  person  belonging  to  the 
Cohors  of  a  Praetor  could  be  judex.  These  were 
the  provisions  of  the  Rupiliae  Leges.  Disputes 
between  the  lessees  of  the  tenths  and  the  Aratores 
were  decided  according  to  the  rules  of  Hiero.  (Cic. 
Verr.  ii.  13.)  The  settlement  of  the  Municipal 
constitution  of  the  towns  was  generally  left  to  the 
citizens  ;  but  in  some  instances,  as  in  the  case  of 
C.  Claudius  Marcellus  and  the  town  of  Alesa,  a 
constitution  was  given  by  some  Roman  at  the  re- 
quest, as  it  appears,  of  the  town.  The  Senate  and 
the  People  still  continued  as  the  component  parts 
of  the  old  Greek  cities.  Cicero  mentions  a  body 
of  130  men  called  censors  who  were  appointed  to 
take  the  census  of  Sicily  every  five  years,  after 
the  fashion  of  the  Roman  census  (in  Verr.  ii. 
55,  &c.)    The  island  was  also  bound  to  furnish 
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and  maintain  soldiers  and  sailors  for  the  service  of 
Rome,  and  to  pay  tributum  for  the  carrying  on  of 
wars.  The  governor  could  take  provisions  for  the 
use  of  himself  and  his  cohors  on  condition  of  pay- 
ing for  them.  The  Roman  State  had  also  the 
Portoria  which  were  let  to  farm  to  Romans  at 
Rome. 

The  governor  had  complete  Jurisdictio  in  the 
island  with  the  Imperium  and  Potestas.  He  could 
delegate  these  powers  to  his  quaestors,  but  there 
was  always  an  appeal  to  him,  and  for  this  and 
other  purposes  he  made  circuits  through  the  dif- 
ferent Conventus. 

Such  was  the  organization  of  Sicilia  as  a  pro- 
vince, which  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  the 
general  character  of  Roman  provincial  government. 
Sicily  obtained  the  Latinitas  from  C.  Julius  Caesar, 
and  the  Civitas  was  given  after  his  death  (Cic.  ad 
Att.  xiv.  12)  ;  but  notwithstanding  this  there  re- 
mained some  important  distinctions  between  Sicily 
and  Italy.  The  chief  authority  for  this  account  of 
the  Provincial  organization  of  Sicily  is  the  Verrine 
orations  of  Cicero. 

Hispania  was  formed  into  two  Provinces,  Citerior 
or  Tarraconensis  between  the  Iberus  and  the 
Pyrenees,  and  Ulterior  or  Baetica  south  of  the 
Iberus.  Hispania  Citerior  was  divided  into  seven 
Conventus, — Carthaginiensis,  Tarraconensis,  Cae- 
saraugustanus,  Cluniensis,  Asturum,  Lucensis,  and 
Bracarum.  The  diversity  of  the  condition  of  the 
several  parts  of  the  Province  appears  from  the 
enumeration  of  Coloniae,  Oppida  Civium  Roma- 
norum,  Latini  veteres,  Foederati,  Oppida  stipen- 
diaria, Hispania  Baetica  was  divided  into  four 
Juridici  conventus,  —  Gaditanus,  Cordubensis, 
Astigitanus,  Hispalensis.  The  oppida  consisted  of 
Coloniae,  Municipia,  Latio  antiquitus  donata,  which 
appear  to  be  equivalent  to  Latini  veteres,  Libera, 
Foederata, Stipendiaria.  (Plin.ff. JV.iii.  1,3.)  The 
Provincia  of  Lusitania  was  divided  into  three  Con- 
ventus, —  Emeritensis,  Pacensis,  and  Scalobitanus. 
The  classes  of  Oppida  enumerated  are  Coloniae, 
Municipia  Civium  Romanorum,OppidaLatiiantiqui 
or  veteris,  Stipendiaria.  (Plin.  H.  N.  iv.  22.)  This 
example  will  give  some  idea  of  the  Roman  mode 
of  administering  a  province  for  judicial  purposes. 
All  Hispania  received  the  Latinitas  from  Vespasian. 
(Plin./f.  N.  ii.  3.)  The  province  paid  a  fixed  vecti- 
gal  or  land-tax  in  addition  to  the  tributum  which 
was  collected  by  Praefecti,  and  in  addition  to  being 
required  to  deliver  a  certain  quantity  of  corn.  And 
the  Praetor  had  originally  the  right  to  purchase  a 
twentieth  part  at  what  price  he  pleased.  (Liv.  xliii, 
2  ;  compare  Tacit.  Agric,  19  ;  and  Cic.  in  Verr. 
iii.  81,  de  aestimato  frumento.) 

This  organization  was  not  confined  to  the  Western 
Provinces.  In  Asia,  for  instance,  there  was  a 
Smyrnaeus  ConventuB  which  was  frequented  by 
a  great  part  of  Aeolia  ;  the  term  conventus  was 
applied  both  to  the  territorial  division  made  for 
the  administration  of  justice  and  also  to  the  chief 
city  or  place  "  in  quern  conveniebant."  Ephesus 
gave  name  to  another  Conventus.  As  the  Con- 
ventus  were  mainly  formed  for  judicial  purposes, 
the  term  Jurisdictio  is  sometimas  used  as  an  equi- 
valent. Thus  Pliny  (H.  N.  v.  29)  speaks  of  the 
Sardiana  Jurisdictio,  which  is  the  same  as  Sar- 
dianus  conventus.  The  object  of  this  division  is 
further  shown  by  such  phrases  as  "  eodem  discep- 
tant  foro,"  "  Tarracone  disceptant  populi  xliii." 

Strabo  remarks  (xiii.  p.  629)  that  the  boundaries 
3<)3 
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of  Phrygia,  Lydia,  Caria,  and  Mysia  were  con- 
fused, and  that  the  Romans  had  added  to  the 
confusion,  by  not  attending  to  the  subsisting  na- 
tional divisions,  but  making  the  administrative 
divisions  different  (ras  Siowc^treis),  in  which  are 
the  Fora  (ay6pa.s  MS.)  and  the  administration  of 
justice.  The  word  hyipa  probably  represents  Con- 
ventus (as  to  the  reading,  see  Casaubon's  note). 
The  Conventus,  it  appears,  were  sometimes  held 
(conventus  acti)  in  the  winter  (Caesar,  Bell.  Gall. 
i.  54,  vi.  44)  ;  but  in  Caesar's  case  this  might  be  a 
matter  of  convenience.  Cicero  proposed  to  do  the 
same  in  his  province  (ad  Att.  v.  14).  The  ex- 
pression "  forum  agere  "  is  equivalent  to  "  con- 
ventum  agere."  (Praetor  Romanus  conventus  agit, 
Liv.  xxxi.  29.) 

The  Conventus  were  attended  by  the  Romans 
^rho  were  resident  in  the  province,  among  whom 
were  the  publicani,  and  generally  by  all  persons 
who  had  any  business  to  settle  there.  The  judices 
for  the  decision  of  suits  were  chosen  from  the  per- 
sons who  attended  the  conventus.  Other  acts 
were  also  done  there,  which  were  not  matters  of 
litigation  but  which  required  certain  forms  in  order 
to  be  legal.  In  the  case  of  manumission  by  per- 
sons under  thirty  years  of  age  certain  forms  were 
required  by  the  Lex  Aelia  Sentia,  and  in  the  pro- 
vinces it  was  effected  on  the  last  day  of  the  Con- 
ventus (Gaius,  i.  20)  ;  from  which  it  appears  that 
Conventus  means  also  the  time  during  which  busi- 
ness was  transacted  at  the  place  "  in  quern  conve- 
niebant." 

The  governor  upon  entering  on  his  duties  pub- 
lished an  edict,  which  was  often  framed  upon  the 
Edictum  Urbanum.  Cicero  when  Proconsul  of 
Cilicia  says  that  as  to  some  matters  he  framed  an 
edict  of  his  own,  and  as  to  others  he  referred  to 
the  Edicta  Urbana.  (Ad  Alt.  vi.  1.)  Though 
the  Romans  did  not  formally  introduce  their  law 
into  the  provinces,  and  so  much  of  it  as  applied 
to  land  and  the  status  of  persons  was  inapplicable 
to  Provincial  land  and  Provincial  persons,  great 
changes  were  gradually  introduced  by  the  edictal 
power  both  as  to  the  forms  of  procedure  and  all 
other  matters  to  which  the  Roman  Law  was  ap- 
plicable ;  and  also  by  special  enactments.  (Gaius, 
i.  183,  185,  iii.  122.) 

There  was  one  great  distinction  between  Italy 
and  the  Provinces  as  to  the  nature  and  property  in 
land.  Provincial  land  could  not  be  an  object  of 
Quiritarian  ownership,  and  it  was  accordingly  ap- 
propriately called  Possessio.  The  ownership  of 
Provincial  land  was  either  in  the  Populus  or  the 
Caesar :  at  least  this  was  the  doctrine  in  the  time 
of  Gaius  (ii.  7).  Provincial  land  could  be  trans- 
ferred without  the  forms  required  in  the  case  of 
Italian  land,  but  it  was  subject  to  the  payment  of 
a  land-tax  (vectigal).  Sometimes  the  Jus  Italicum 
was  given  to  certain  provincial  towns,  by  which 
their  lands  were  assimilated  to  Italian  land,  for  all 
legal  purposes.  With  the  Jus  Italicum  such  towns 
received  a  free  constitution  like  that  of  the  towns 
of  Italy,  with  magistrates,  as  decemviri,  quin- 
quennales  (censores)  and  aediles  ;  and  also  a  juris- 
dictio.  It  was  a  ground  of  complaint  against  Piso 
that  he  exercised  jurisdictio  in  a  Libera  Civitas. 
(Cic.  de  Prov.  Com.  3.)  Towns  possessing  the 
Jus  Italicum  in  Hispania,  Gallia  and  other  coun- 
tries are  enumerated.  The  Latinitas  or  JuSvLatii 
also,  which  was  conferred  on  many  provincial 
towns,  appears  to  have  carried  with  it  a  certain 
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jurisdictio  ;  and  those  who  filled  certain  magis- 
tratus  in  these  towns  thereby  obtained  the  Roman 
Civitas.  (Strabo,  p.  186,  Casaub.)  It  is  not 
easy  to  state  what  was  the  precise  condition  of  the 
Coloniae  Romanae  and  Latinae  which  were  esta- 
blished in  the  Provinces  :  if  the  name  is  a  certain 
indication  of  their  political  condition,  that  is  pretty 
well  ascertained. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  terms  Italia  and 
Provinciae  are  opposed  to  one  another  as  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  Roman  State,  after  it  had  re- 
ceived its  complete  developement.  Under  the  Em- 
perors we  find  Gallia  Cisalpina  or  Citerior  an  in- 
tegral part  of  Italy  and  without  a  governor,  tha 
Provincial  organization  having  entirely  disappeared 
there.  In  the  year  b.  c.  49  when  Caesar  crossed 
the  Rubicon  on  his  march  towards  Rome,  it  was  a 
Province  of  which  he  was  Proconsul,  a  circumstance 
which  gives  a  distinct  meaning  to  this  event. 
Cicero  still  calls  it  Provincia  Gallia  at  the  epoch 
of  the  battle  of  Mutina.  In  the  autumn  of  b.  c. 
43  D.  Brutus  the  Proconsul  of  the  Provincia 
Gallia  was  murdered,  and  from  that  time  we  hear 
of  no  more  Proconsuls  of  this  Province,  and  it  is  a 
reasonable  conjecture  that  those  who  then  had  all 
the  political  power  were  unwilling  to  allow  any 
person  to  have  the  command  of  an  army  in  a  dis. 
trict  so  near  to  Rome.  The  name  Italia  waB  how- 
ever applied  to  this  part  of  Italia  before  it  became 
an  integral  portion  of  the  Peninsula  by  ceasing  to 
be  a  Provincia.  (Caesar,  Bell.  Gall.  i.  54,  v.  1,  vi. 
44,  &c. ;  Cic.  Phil.  v.  12.)  On  the  determination 
of  the  Provincial  form  of  government  in  Gallia 
Cisalpina,  it  was  necessary  to  give  to  this  part  of 
Italy  a  new  organization  suited  to  the  change  of 
circumstances,  particularly  as  regarded  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  which  was  effected  by  the  Lex 
Rubria  de  Gallia  Cisalpina.  The  Proconsul  of 
Gallia  Cisalpina  had  the  Imperium,  but  on  his 
functions  ceasing,  the  Jurisdictio  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  local  magistrates  who  had  not  the  Impe- 
rium. These  magistrates  could  give  a  judex  ;  in 
some  cases  their  jurisdiction  was  unlimited  j  in 
others  it  did  not  extend  to  cases  above  a  certain 
amount  of  money  ;  they  could  remit  a  novi  operis 
nuntiatio,  require  a  Cautio  in  case  of  Damnum  In- 
fectum,  and  if  it  was  not  given,  they  could  grant 
an  action  for  damages. 

The  Roman  provinces  up  to  the  battle  of  Actium 
as  enumerated  by  Sigonius  are :  Sicilia  ;  Sardinia 
et  Corsica  ;  Hispania  Citerior  et  Ulterior ;  Gal- 
lia Citerior  ;  Gallia  Narbonensis  et  Comata  ;  II- 
lyricum  ;  Macedonia  ;  Achaia  ;  Asia  ;  Cilicia  j 
Syria  ;  Bithynia  et  Pontus  ;  Cyprus  ;  Africa  ;  Cy- 
renaica  et  Creta  ;  Numidia  ;  Mauritania.  Those 
of  a  subsequent  date  which  were  either  new,  or 
arose  from  division  are  according  to  Sigonius: 
Rhaetia  ;  Noricum  ;  Pannonia  ;  Moesia  ;  Dacia  ; 
Britannia  ;  Mauritania  Caesariensis  and  Tingi- 
tana  ;  Aegyptus  ;  Cappadocia  ;  Galatia  ;  Rhodus  ; 
Lycia^  Commagene  ;  Judaea  ;  Arabia  ;  Mesopo- 
tamia ;  Armenia  ;  Assyria.  The  accuracy  of  this 
enumeration  is  not  warranted.  It  will  appear  that 
it  does  not  contain  Lusitania,  which  is  one  of  the 
two  divisions  of  Hispania  Ulterior,  the  other  being 
Baetica :  Lusitania  may  however  not  have  had  a 
separate  governor.  Originally  the  whole  of  Spain, 
so  far  as  it  was  organized,  was  divided  into  the  two 
provinces  Citerior  and  Ulterior ;  the  division  of 
Ulterior  into  Baetica  and  Lnsi tan ia  belonged  to  a 
later  period.     Under  Augustus  Gallia  was  divided 
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into  four  provinces :  Narbonensis,  Celtica  or  Lug- 
dunensis,  Belgica,  and  Aquitania.  The  Provincia 
of  Caesar's  Commentaries,  from  which  term  the 
modern  name  Provence  is  derived,  appears  to  have 
corresponded  to  the  subsequent  province  Narbo- 
nensis. He  had  also  the  Province  of  Gallia  Cis- 
alpina,  or  Citerior  (Caesar,  Bell.  Gall.  i.  54)  which, 
as  already  explained,  was  subsequently  incorpo- 
rated with  Italia  as  an  integral  part  of  it.  Cicero 
speaks  of  the  two  Galliae,  as  then  united  in  one 
Iraperium  under  C.  Julius  Caesar,  and  he  further 
distinguishes  them  by  the  names  of  Citerior  and 
Ulterior.  (De  Prov.  Cons.  ii.  15,  16.)  The  same 
expressions  are  used  by  Caesar  in  his  Commen- 
taries. (Bell.  Gall,  i.  7,  v.  1,  2.) 

Strabo  (xvii.  p.  840,  Casaub.)  gives  the  division 
into  Provinces  (&rc£pxtai)  as  constituted  by  Augus- 
tus. The  provinces  of  the  Populus  (  Srjfios)  were  two 
consular  provinces  (forcenKai),  and  ten  praetorian 
provinces  (arpmrrytai).  The  rest  of  the  eparchies, 
he  says,  belong  to  the  Caesar.  Lusitania  is  not 
enumerated  among  the  eparchies  of  the  Populus, 
and  if  it  was  a  distinct  eparchy,  it  must  have  be- 
longed to  the  Caesar  according  to  the  principle  of 
the  division  of  the  provinces,  as  stated  by  Strabo. 
The  list  of  provinces  in  the  "  Demonstratio  Pro- 
vinciarum "  (Mythog.  Vat.  Bode)  mentions  the 
Province  of  Asturia  et  Galloeca  Lusitania.  Dion 
Cassius  (liii.  12)  states  the  distribution  of  the 
Provinces  by  Augustus  as  follows :  the  Provinces 
of  Africa,  Numidia,  Asia,  Hellas  (Achaea)  with 
Epirus,  Dalmatia,  Macedonia,  Sicilia,  Creta  with 
the  Cyrenaica,  Bithynia  with  the  adjacent  Pontus, 
Sardinia,  and  Baetica  belonged  to  the  Senate  and 
the  people  (Sjjfios  and  yepovo-ta).  Tarraconensis, 
Lusitania,  all  Gallia,  Coele  Syria,  Phoenice,  Cilicia, 
Cyprus,  and  Aegyptus,  belonged  to  Augustus.  He 
afterwards  took  Dalmatia  from  the  Senate,  and 
gave  to  them  Cyprus  and  Gallia  Narbonensis,  and 
other  changes  were  made  subsequently. 

At  first  Praetors  were  appointed  as  governors  of 
provinces,  but  afterwards  they  were  appointed  to 
the  government  of  provinces,  upon  the  expiration 
of  their  year  of  office  at  Rome,  and  with  the  title 
of  Propraetores.  In  the  later  times  of  the  re- 
public, the  consuls  also,  after  the  expiration  of  their 
year  of  office,  received  the  government  of  a  province 
with  the  title  of  Proconsules :  such  provinces  were 
called  Consulares.  Cicero  was  Proconsul  of  Cilicia 
B.  c.  55,  and  his  colleague  in  the  consulship,  C. 
Antonius,  obtained  the  proconsulship  of  Macedonia 
immediately  on  the  expiration  of  his  consular  office. 
The  provinces  were  generally  distributed  by  lot, 
but  the  distribution  was  sometimes  arranged  by 
agreement  among  the  persons  entitled  to  them. 
By  a  Sempronia  Lex  the  proconsular  provinces 
were  annually  determined  before  the  election  of 
the  consuls,  the  object  of  which  was  to  prevent  all 
disputes.  A  Senatusconsultum  of  the  year  55 
n.c,  provided  that  no  consul  or  praetor  should 
have  a  province  till  after  the  expiration  of  five 
years  from  the  time  of  his  consulship  or  praetor- 
ship.  A  province  was  generally  held  for  a  year, 
but  the  time  was  often  prolonged.  When  a  new 
governor  arrived  in  his  province,  his  predecessor 
was  required  to  leave  it  within  thirty  days.  A 
Lex  Julia  passed  in  the  time  of  C.  Julius  Caesar 
limited  the  holding  of  a  Praetoria  Provincia  to  one 
year,  and  a  Consularis  Provincia  to  two  years. 
(Dion  Cassius,  xliii.  25  ;  Cic.  Phil,  i.8,  v.  3.)  The 
governors  of  provinces  had  no  pay  as  such,  but  cer- 
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tain  expenses  were  provided  for  out  of  the  Aerarium. 
Augustus  first  attached  pay  to  the  office  of  pro- 
vincial governor.  (Dion  Cassius,  liii.  15  ;  Sueton. 
August.  36.) 

The  governor  of  a  province  had  originally  to  ac- 
count at  Rome  {ad  urhem)  for  his  administration 
from  his  own  books  and  those  of  his  Quaestors  j 
but  after  the  passing  of  a  Lex  Julia  B.  c.  61,  he 
was  bound  to  deposit  two  copies  of  his  accounts 
(rationes)  in  the  two  chief  cities  of  his  province 
and  to  forward  one  (totidem  verbis)  to  the  Aerarium. 
(Cic.  ad  Fam.  ii.  17,  v.  20,  ad  Attie.  vi.  7.)  If 
the  governor  misconducted  himself  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  province,  the  provincials  applied  t« 
the  Roman  Senate,  and  to  the  powerful  Romans 
who  were  their  Patroni.  The  offences  of  Repe* 
tundae  and  Peculatus  were  the  usual  grounds  of 
complaint  by  the  provincials  ;  and  if  a  governor 
had  betrayed  the  interests  of  the  State,  he  was 
also  liable  to  the  penalties  attached  to  Majestas. 
Quaestiones  were  established  for  inquiries  into 
these  offences  ;  yet  it  was  not  always  an  easy 
matter  to  bring  a  guilty  governor  to  the  punish- 
ment that  he  deserved. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  Imperial  power 
under  Augustus,  a  considerable  change  was  made 
in  the  administration  of  the  provinces.  Augustus 
took  the  charge  of  the  provinces  where  a  large 
military  force  was  required  ;  the  rest  were  left  to 
the  care  of  the  Senate  and  the  Roman  people. 
(Strabo,  xvii.  p.  840.)  Accordingly  we  find  in 
the  older  jurists  (Gaius,  ii.  21)  the  division  of 
provinciae  into  those  which  were  "  propriae  Populi 
Romani,"  and  those  which  were  "  propriae  Cae- 
saris," and  this  division  with  some  modifications 
continued  to  the  third  century.  The  Senatorian 
provinces  were  distributed  among  consulares  and 
those  who  had  filled  the  office  of  Praetor,  two  pro- 
vinces being  given  to  the  consulares  and  the  rest  to 
the  Praetorii :  these  governors  were  called  Pro- 
consules, or  Praesides,  which  latter  is  the  usual 
term  employed  by  the  old  jurists  for  a  provincial 
governor.  The  Praesides  had  the  jurisdictio  of 
the  Praetor  Urbanus  and  the  Praetor  Peregrinus  ; 
and  their  Quaestors  had  the  same  jurisdiction  that 
the  Curule  Aediles  had  at  Rome.  (Gaius,  i.  6.) 
The  Imperial  provinces  were  governed  by  Legati 
Caesaris  with  Praetorian  power,  the  Proconsular 
power  being  in  the  Caesar  himself,  and  the  Legati 
being  his  deputies  and  representatives.  The  Legati 
were  selected  from  those  who  had  been  consuls  or 
praetors,  or  from  the  Senators.  They  held  their 
office  and  their  power  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Em- 
peror ;  and  he  delegated  to  them  both  military 
command  and  jurisdictio,  just  as  a  Proconsul  in 
the  Republican  period  delegated  these  powers  to 
his  Legati.  These  Legati  had  also  Legati  under 
them.  No  quaestors  were  sent  to  the  provinces  of 
the  Caesar,  and  for  this  reason  observes  Gaius,  this 
edict  (hoc  edictmn)  is  not  published  in  those  pro- 
vinces, by  which  he  appears,  from  the  context,  to 
mean  the  edict  of  the  Curule  Aediles.  In  place 
of  the  quaestors,  there  were  Procuratores  Caesaris, 
who  were  either  Equites  or  freedmen  of  the  Caesar. 
Egypt  was  governed  by  an  Eques  with  the  title  of 
Praefectus.  The  Procuratores  looked  after  the 
taxes,  paid  the  troops,  and  generally  were  intrusted 
with  the  interests  of  the  Fiscus.  Judaea,  which 
was^a  part  of  the  province  of  Syria,  was  governed 
by  a  Procurator  who  had  the  powers  of  a  Legatua 
It  appears  that  there  were  also  Procuratores  Cae« 
3<}  i 
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Bftris  in  the  Senatorian  provinces,  who  collected 
certain  dues  of  the  Fiscus,  which  were  independent 
of  what  was  due  to  the  Aerarium.  The  regular 
taxes,  as  in  the  Republican  period,  were  the  poll- 
tax  and  land-tax.  The  taxation  was  founded  on 
a  census  of  persons  and  property,  which  was  esta- 
blished by  Augustus.  The  Portoria  and  other  dues 
were  farmed  by  the  Publicani,  as  in  the  Repub- 
lican period. 

The  governors  of  the  Senatorial  provinces  and 
the  legati  of  the  Caesar  received  their  instructions 
from  him,  and  in  all  cases  not  thus  provided  for 
they  had  to  apply  to  the  Caesar  for  special  direc- 
tions. The  Rescripta  of  the  Emperors  to  the  pro- 
vincial governors  are  numerous.  Justice  was  ad- 
ministered in  the  provinces  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  Provinces,  and  such  Roman  laws  as  were 
specially  enacted  for  them,  and  according  to  Im- 
perial Constitutiones,  Senatusconsulta  and  the 
Edict  of  the  governors.  In  some  instances  the 
provisions  of  Roman  laws  were  extended  to  the 
provinces.  (Gaius,  i.  47  ;  Ulp.  Frag.  xi.  20.) 

The  organization  of  the  Italian  towns  under  the 
Empire  has  been  already  explained  in  the  article 
Colonia  ;  and  the  same  observations  apply  in 
general  to  the  Senates  of  Provincial  towns  which 
have  been  made  with  respect  to  the  functions  of 
the  Senates  of  Italian  towns.  Even  in  the  pro- 
vinces the  names  Senate  and  Senator  occur  in  the 
sense  respectively  of  Curia  and  Decuriones.  But 
there  was  a  great  distinction  between  the  Magis- 
trates of  Provincial  and  those  of  Italian  towns. 
The  functions  of  these  personages  in  the  Provincial 
towns  were  generally  Munera  (burdens)  and  not 
Honores.  [Honores.]  Such  Honores  as  have 
reference  to  religious  functions  they  certainly  had, 
and  probably  others  also  ;  but  they  had  nothing 
corresponding  to  the  Duumviri  Juri  dicundo  of  the 
Italian  towns,  that  is,  no  functionary  "qui  jus 
dicebat."  The  only  exception  were  such  towns 
as  had  received  the  Jus  Italicum,  the  effect  of 
which,  as  elsewhere  explained,  appears  to  have 
been,  in  brief,  to  give  to  a  certain  city  and  district 
the  same  character  that  it  would  have  had,  if 
it  had  been  a  part  of  the  Italic  soil ;  but  only  so 
far  as  affected  the  whole  district :  it  did  not  affect 
the  status  qf  individuals.  Freedom  from  the  land- 
tax,  and  a  free  constitution  in  Italian  form,  with 
Duumviri  J.  D.,  Quinquennales,  Aediles,  and  Juris- 
dictio  were  essential  ingredients  of  this  Jus  Italicum. 
Sicily  received  the  Civitas  after  the  death  of  C. 
Julius  Caesar,  and  from  the  occurrence  of  the  men- 
tion of  Duumviri  in  the  inscriptions  of  a  Sicilian 
town,  Savigny  draws  the  probable  inference  that 
the  Sicilian  towns  received  the  Jus  Italicum  also  : 
at  least  if  in  any  case,  we  can  show  that  any  pro- 
vincial city  had  Duumviri,  we  may  conclude  that 
such  city  had  the  Jus  Italicum  and  consequently 
Magistrates  with  Jurisdictio.  The  regular  Juris- 
dictio  in  all  the  provinces  was  vested  in  the  governor, 
who  exercised  it  personally  and  by  his  legati : 
with  reference  to  his  circuits  in  the  provincia  the 
governor  in  the  later  ages  of  the  Empire  was  called 
Judex  Ordinarius  and  sometimes  simply  Judex. 
The  towns  which  had  the  Jus  Italicum  were,  as 
already  observed,  not  under  his  immediate  Juris- 
dictio, though  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  governor 
from  the  judgment  of  the  Duumviri  must  be  con- 
sidered as  always  existing.  The  provincial  towns 
had  the  management  of  their  own  revenue  ;  and 
some  of  the  principal  towns  could  coin  money.     It 
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does  not  appear  that  the  religion  of  the  provincials 
was  ever  interfered  with,  nor  had  it  been  put  under 
any  restraint  in  the  Republican  period. 

The  constitution  of  Caracalla,  which  gave  the 
Civitas  to  all  the  provinces  and  towns  of  the  Empire, 
merely  affected  the  personal  status  of  the  people. 
The  land  remained  Provincial  land,  when  the  Ju» 
Italicum  had  not  been  communicated  to  it,  and  the 
cities  which  had  not  received  the  Jus  Italicum, 
were  immediately  under  the  Jurisdictio  of  the 
governors.  This  constitution  however  must  have 
made  considerable  changes  in  the  condition  of  ths 
provincials,  for  when  they  all  became  Roman  citi- 
zens, the  Roman  incidents  of  marriage,  such  as  the 
Patria  Potestas,  and  the  Roman  Law  of  succession 
in  case  of  intestacy  would  seem  to  be  inseparable 
consequents  of  this  change,  at  least  so  far  as  the 
want  of  the  Jus  Italicum  did  not  render  it  in- 
applicable. 

The  constitution  of  the  provincial  towns  was 
materially  affected  by  the  establishment  of  De- 
fensors, whose  complete  title  is  "  Defensores  Civi- 
tatis  Plebis  Loci."  Until  about  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine,  so  far  as  the  Pandect  shows,  Defensor 
was  the  title  of  persons  who  were  merely  em- 
ployed in  certain  municipal  matters  of  a  temporary 
kind.  In  the  year  A.  D.  365,  the  Defensores  ap- 
pear as  regularly  established  functionaries.  (Cod. 
1.  tit.  55.  De  Defemsoribus.)  They  were  elected 
by  the  Decuriones  and  all  the  city  ;  but,  unlike 
the  magistrates,  they  could  not  be  elected  out  of 
the  body  of  Decuriones.  The  office  was  originally 
for  five  years,  but  after  the  time  of  Justinian  only 
for  two  years.  The  principal  business  of  the  De- 
fensor was  to  protect  his  town  against  the  op- 
pression of  the  Governor.  (Cod.  1.  tit.  55.  s.  4.) 
He  had  a  limited  Jurisdictio  in  civil  matters, 
which  Justinian  extended  from  matters  to  the 
amount  of  60  solidi  to  matters  to  the  amount  of 
300  solidi.  There  was  an  appeal  from  him  to  the 
Governor.  (Nov.  15.  c.  5.)  He  could  not  impose 
a  Multa  ;  but  he  could  appoint  a  Tutor.  In  cri- 
minal matters,  he  had  only  Jurisdictio  in  some  of 
the  less  important  cases. 

The  number  of  Senators  both  in  the  Italic  and 
provincial  towns  seems  to  have  been  generally  one 
hundred  ;  and  this  was  the  number  in  Capua.  (Cic. 
in  Rull.  ii.  35.)  But  the  number  was  not  in  all  places 
the  same.  Besides  the  actual  members,  the  Album 
Decurionum  comprised  others  who  were  merely 
honorary  members.  The  Album  of  the  town  of 
Canusium,  of  the  year  a.  d.  223,  which  has  been 
preserved,  consists  of  148  members,  of  whom  30 
were  Patroni,  Roman  Senators,  and  2  were  Patroni, 
Roman  Equites ;  the  remainder  were  7  quinquen- 
naiicii,  a  term  which  is  easily  explained  by  re- 
ferring to  the  meaning  of  the  term  Quinquennales 
[Colonia],  4  allecti  inter  quinquennales,  22  duum- 
viralicii,  19  aedilicii,  21  pedani,  34  praetextati. 
The  distinction  between  Pedani  and  Praetextati 
Savigny  professes  himself  unable  to  explain.  In 
many  towns  the  first  persons  in  the  list  of  actual 
senators  were  distinguished  from  the  rest,  and 
generally  the  first  Ten,  as  Decemprimi  ;  of  which 
there  is  an  example  in  Livy  (xxix.  15.  magistrates 
denosque  principes)  ;  and  in  the  case  of  Ameria, 
and  of  Centuripae  in  Sicily  (Cic.  pro.  Ros.  Amer. 
c.  9,  In  Verrem,  ii.  67). 

It  has  been  previously  shown  that  at  the  time 
when  the  Roman  Respublica  had  attained  its  com- 
plete developement,  Italia  and  the  Provinciae  were 
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the  two  great  component  parts  of  the  Empire  ;  and 
one  great  distinction  between  them  was  this,  that 
in  Italia  the  towns  had  magistrates  with  Juris- 
dictio  ;  in  the  provinces,  except  in  places  which 
had  received  the  Jus  Italicum,  the  governor  alone 
had  Jurisdictio.  But  with  the  growth  and  develope- 
ment  of  the  Imperial  power,  a  greater  uniformity 
was  introduced  into  the  administration  of  all  parts 
of  the  Empire  ;  and  ultimately  Italy  itself  was 
under  a  Provincial  form  of  government.  [Colo- 
nia.]  As  above  shown,  the  relation  of  the  Governor 
to  the  province  was  not  the  same,  when  a  city  had 
magistratus,  and  when  it  had  not ;  and  consequently 
it  was  in  this  respect  not  the  same  in  Italy  as  in  the 
Provinces. 

The  constitution  of  Constantine  was  based  on  a 
complete  separation  of  the  Civil  and  Military 
power,  which  were  essentially  united  in  the  old 
system  of  provincial  government :  Justinian  how- 
ever ultimately  re-united  the  civil  and  military 
power  in  the  same  person.  The  governor  who  had 
Civil  power  was  called  Rector,  Judex,  Judex  Ordi- 
narius  ;  and  of  these  governors  there  were  three 
classes,  Consulares,  Correctores,  Praesides,  among 
whom  the  only  distinction  was  in  the  extent  and 
rank  of  their  government.  In  the  writings  of  the 
older  jurists,  which  are  excerpted  in  the  Pandect, 
the  Praeses  is  a  general  name  for  a  Provincial 
governor.  (Big.  8.  tit.  18.)  The  military  power 
was  given  to  Duces  who  were  under  the  general 
superintendence  of  the  Magistri  Militum.  Some 
of  these  Duces  were  called  Comites,  which  was 
originally  a  title  of  rank  given  to  various  function- 
aries and  among  them  to  the  Duces  ;  and  when 
the  title  of  Comes  was  regularly  given  to  certain 
Duces,  who  had  important  commands,  the  name 
Dux  was  dropped,  and  Comes  became  a  title.  This 
was  more  particularly  the  case  with  important 
commands  on  the  frontier.  (Cod.  Theod.  7.  tit.  1. 
s.  9.)  The  Comes  is  mentioned  in  Imperial  Con- 
stitutions before  the  Dux,  whence  we  infer  his 
higher  rank.  (Cod.  Theod.  8.  tit.  7.  s.  11.  Ad 
magistros  militum,  et  comites,  et  duces  omnes.) 

It  remains  to  add  a  few  remarks  on  the  exercise 
of  the  Jurisdictio,  so  far  as  they  have  not  been 
anticipated  in  speaking  of  the  functionaries  them- 
selves. In  Italy,  and  in  the  towns  which  had  the 
privileges  of  Italian  towns,  all  matters  as  a  general 
rule  came  before  the  magistratus  in  the  first  in- 
stance ;  but  in  certain  excepted  matters,  and  in 
cases  where  the  amount  in  question  was  above  a 
certain  sum  (the  precise  amount  of  which  is  not 
known),  the  matter  came  before  the  governor  of  the 
province  in  the  first  instance,  or  in  Italy  before  the 
Roman  Praetor.  Until  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century  A.  D.  all  matters  in  the  Provincial  towns, 
which  had  not  magistratus,  came  before  the  governor 
in  the  first  instance  ;  but  about  this  time  the  De- 
fensor acquired  a  power,  like  that  of  the  magis- 
tratus of  the  privileged  towns,  though  more  limited. 
The  old  form  of  proceeding  in  civil  matters  has 
been  explained  elsewhere  [Judex]  :  the  magis- 
tratus empowered  the  Judex  to  make  a  condem- 
natio  ;  and  this  institution  was  the  Ordo  Judi- 
ciorum  Privatorum.  That  which  the  magistratus 
did  without  the  aid  of  a  Judex  was  Extra  Ordi- 
nem.  [Interdictum.]  The  same  institution  pre- 
vailed in  those  towns  which  had  a  magistratus,  for 
it  was  of  the  essence  of  a  Magistratus  or  of  Juris- 
dictio to  name  a  Judex.  (Lex  Gall.  Cisalp.  c.  20.) 
Under  the  emperors,  it  gradually  became  common 
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for  the  magistratus  to  decide  various  cases  without 
the  aid  of  a  Judex,  and  these  are  the  Extraordi- 
nariae  Cognitiones  spoken  of  in  the  Digest  (SO. 
tit.  13).  In  the  reign  of  Diocletian  the  Ordo  Judi- 
ciorum,  as  a  general  rule,  was  abolished  in  the  pro- 
vinces and  the  pedanei  judices  (hoc  est  qui  negotia 
humiliora  disceptent)  were  only  appointed  by  the 
praeses  when  he  was  very  much  occupied  with 
business,  or  for  some  trifling  matters  [Judex 
Pedaneus]  ;  (Cod.  3.  tit.  3.  s.  2)  ;  and  in  the 
time  of  Justinian  the  institution  had  entirely  dis- 
appeared (Inst.  4.  tit.  15.  s.  8),  and,  as  it  is  con- 
jectured, both  in  Rome  and  the  Municipia. 

By  the  aid  of  the  Judices,  two  Praetors  were 
able  to  conduct  the  whole  judicial  business  between 
citizens  and  Peregrini  at  Rome ;  and  by  the  aid 
of  the  same  institution,  the  judicial  business  was 
conducted  in  the  Jurisdictiones  out  of  Rome.  In 
no  other  way  is  it  conceivable  how  the  work  could 
have  been  got  through.  But  when  the  Ordo 
Judiciorum  was  abolished,  the  difficulty  of  trans- 
acting the  business  must  have  been  apparent.  How 
this  was  managed,  is  explained  by  Savigny,  by  re- 
ferring to  the  growth  of  another  institution.  Even 
in  the  time  of  the  Republic,  the  Praetors  had  their 
legal  advisers,  especially  if  they  were  not  jurists 
themselves  ;  and  when  all  the  power  became  con- 
centrated in  the  Caesars,  they  were  soon  obliged 
to  form  a  kind  of  college,  for  the  dispatch  of  busi- 
ness of  various  kinds  and  particularly  judicial 
matters  which  were  referred  to  the  Caesar.  This 
college  was  the  Caesar's  Consistorium  or  Audito- 
rium. The  Provincial  governors  had  their  body  of 
assessors,  which  were  like  the  Caesar's  Audito- 
rium (Dig.  1.  tit.  22)  ;  and  it  is  a  conjecture  of 
Savigny,  which  has  the  highest  probability  in  its 
favour,  that  the  new  institution  was  established  in 
the  municipal  towns  and  in  the  provincial  towns, 
so  that  here  also  the  magistratus  and  the  Defensor 
had  their  assessors. 

Besides  the  Jurisdictio,  which  had  reference  to 
Litigation,  the  so-called  Contentiosa  Jurisdictio, 
there  was  the  Voluntaria.  Matters  belonging  to 
this  Jurisdictio,  as  Manumission,  Adoption,  Eman- 
cipation, could  only  be  transacted  before  the  Magis- 
tratus Populi  Romani,  and,  unless  these  powers 
were  specially  given  to  them,  the  Municipal  Magis- 
trates had  no  authority  to  give  the  legal  sanction 
to  such  proceedings  ;  though  in  the  old  Municipia 
it  is  probable  that  the  power  of  the  magistratus 
was  as  little  limited  in  the  Voluntaria  as  in  the 
Contentiosa  Jurisdictio.  In  the  Imperial  period  it 
was  usual  to  perform  many  acts  before  the  public 
authorities,  and  in  the  three  cases  of  large  Gifts, 
the  making  of  a  Will,  and  the  Opening  of  a  Will, 
it  was  necessary  for  these  acts  to  be  done  before 
a  public  authority.  Such  acts  could  be  done  before 
a  provincial  governor  ;  and  also  before  the  Curia 
of  a  city  in  the  presence  of  a  Magistratus  and 
other  persons.  (Compare  the  Constitution  of  Hono- 
rius,  Cod.  Theod.  12.  tit.  1.  s.  15  L,  and  a  Novel  of 
Valentinian,  Nov.  Theod.  tit.  23,  with  Savigny's 
remarks  on  them.) 

Though  the  general  administration  of  the  Roman 
provinces  is  adequately  understood,  there  are  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  as  to  some  matters  of  detail  ; 
one  cause  of  which  lies  in  the  differences  which 
actually  existed  in  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
vinces and  which  had  their  origin  in  the  different 
circumstances  of  their  conquest  and  acquisition, 
and  in  the  diversity  of  the  native  customary  law  in 
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the  different  provinces,  with  a  large  part  of  which 
the  Romans  originally  did  not  interfere.  A  general 
view  of  the  Provinces  should  therefore  be  completed 
and  corrected  by  a  view  of  the  several  provinces. 

The  authorities  for  this  view  of  the  Provincial 
government  have  been  generally  referred  to.  They 
are,  more  particularly,  Sigonius,  De  Antiquo  Jure 
Provinciarum,  Lib.  i. — iii.  ;  Goettling,  Gesclmhie 
der  Rmnisclien  Staatsverfassung  ;  Walter,  Gesckichfe 
des  Romischen  Reclds,  where  the  authorities  are 
very  conveniently  collected  and  arranged,  and 
chap.  xxxi.  Notes  76,  79,  wherein  he  differs  from 
Savigny  as  to  the  Jus  Italicum  ;  in  chapter  xxxvii. 
Walter  has  described  the  provincial  divisions  of 
the  Empire,  which  existed  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century  A.  D.  ;  Savigny,  Geschiclite  des  Rom. 
R.  im  MittelaUer,  vol.  i.  ;  Puchta,  Ueber  den  Inlvalt 
der  Lex  Rubria,  Zeitschrift,  &c,  vol.  x.       [G.  L.] 

PROVOCA'TIO.     [Appellatio,  p.  107,  a.] 

PROVOCATO'RES.  [Gladiatob.es,  p.  S75, 
b.] 

PROXE'NTA,  PRO'XENUS  (rpofrvia, 
Trp6£evos).    [Hospitium.] 

PRUDENTES.     [Jurisconsulti.] 

PRYTANEIUM  (irpvTavetov).  The  lrpvravela 
of  the  ancient  Greek  states  and  cities  were  to  the 
communities  living  around  them,  the  common 
houses  of  which  they  in  some  measure  represented, 
what  private  houses  were  to  the  families  which 
occupied  them.  Just  as  the  house  of  each  family 
was  its  home,  so  was  the  irpvTaveTov  of  every  state 
or  city  the  common  home  of  its  members  or  inha- 
bitants, and  was  consequently  called  the  eorla 
iri\eas,  the  "  focus "  or  "  penetrale  urbis."  (Cic. 
de  Leg.  ii.  12  ;  Liv.  xli.  20  ;  Dionys.  ii.  23,  65.) 
This  correspondence  between  the  npuTavetov,  or 
home  of  the  city,  and  the  private  home  of  a  man's 
family,  was  at  Athens  very  remarkable.  A  per- 
petual fire  or  irvp  &<t6€<ftov  was  kept  continually 
burning  on  the  public  altar  of  the  city  in  the  Pry- 
taneium,  just  as  in  private  houses  a  fire  was  kept 
up  on  the  domestic  altar  in  the  inner  court  of  the 
house.  (Pollux,  i.  7  ;  Arnold,  ad  Thucyd.  ii.  IS.) 

The  same  custom  was  observed  at  the  Pry- 
taneium  of  the  Eleans,  where  a  fire  was  kept  burn- 
ing night  and  day.  ^Paus.  v.  15.  §5.)  Moreover 
the  city  of  Athens  exercised  in  its  Prytaneium  the 
duties  of  hospitality,  both  to  its  own  citizens  and 
strangers.  Thus  foreign  ambassadors  were  enter- 
tained here,  as  well  as  Athenian  envoys  on  their 
return  home  from  a  successful  or  well  conducted 
mission.  (Aristoph.  Acharn.  125  ;  Pollux,  ix.  40.) 
Here,  too,  were  entertained  from  day  to  day  the 
successive  Prytanes  or  Presidents  of  the  Senate, 
together  with  those  citizens  who,  whether  from  per- 
sonal or  ancestral  services  to  the  states,  were 
honoured  with  what  was  called  the  alrr\<ns  iv 
TlpvTaveltf,  the  "  victus  quotidianus  in  Prytaneo  " 
(Cic.  de  Orat.  i.  54),  or  the  privilege  of  taking 
their  meals  there  at  the  public  cost.  This  was 
granted  sometimes  for  a  limited  period,  some- 
times for  life,  in  which  latter  case  the  parties 
enjoying  it  were  called  aelffirot.  The  custom 
of  conferring  this  honour  on  those  who  had  been 
of  signal  service  to  the  state  and  their  descend- 
ants, was  of  so  great  antiquity  that  one  instance 
of  it  was  referred  to  the  times  of  Codrus  ;  and 
in  the  case  to  which  we  allude  the  individual 
tmw  honoured  was  a  foreigner,  a  native  of  Delphi. 
(Lycurg.  c.  Leoer.  p.  158.)  Another  illustration  of 
the  uses  to  which  the  Prytaneium  was  dedicated, 
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is  found  in  the  case  of  the  daughters  of  Aristeides, 
who  on  the  death  of  their  father  were  considered 
as  the  adopted  children  of  the  state,  and  married 
from  (E/cSofleTirai)  that  common  home  of  the  city, 
just  as  they  would  have  been  from  their  father's 
home  had  he  been  alive.  (Plut.  Arist.  c.  27.) 
Moreover,  from  the  ever-burning  fire  of  the  Pry- 
taneium, or  home  of  a  mother  state,  was  carried 
the  sacred  fire  which  was  to  be  kept  burning  in 
the  prytaneia  of  her  colonies  ;  and  if  it  happened 
that  this  was  ever  extinguished,  the  flame  was 
rekindled  from  the  prytaneium  of  the  parent  city. 
(Duker,  ad  Thucyd.  i.  24.)  Lastly,  a  Prytaneium 
was  also  a  distinguishing  mark  of  an  independent 
state,  and  is  mentioned  as  such  by  Thucydides  (ii. 
15),  who  informs  us  that  before  the  time  of 
Theseus,  every  city  or  state  (mf  Au)  of  Attica  pos- 
sessed a  prytaneium.  The  Achaeans,  we  are  told 
(Herod,  vii.  197),  called  their  prytaneium  Kifirov 
(from  Aetfo,  populus),  or  the  "town-hall,"  and 
exclusion  from  it  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  civil 
excommunication. 

The  Prytaneium  of  Athens  lay  under  the 
Acropolis  on  its  northern  side  (near  the  ayopi), 
and  was,  as  its  name  denotes,  originally  the  place 
of  assembly  of  the  TlpvTavzis  :  in  the  earliest  times 
it  probably  stood  on  the  Acropolis.  Officers  called 
Upvravus  were  entrusted  with  the  chief  magi- 
tracy  in  several  states  of  Greece,  as  Corcyra, 
Corinth,  Miletus,  and  the  title  is  sometimes  sy- 
nonymous with  £a<riAeis,  or  princes,  having  appa- 
rently the  same  root  as  irp&Tos  or  irpdraros.  At 
Athens  they  were  in  early  times  probably  a  ma- 
gistracy of  the  second  rank  in  the  state  (next  to 
the  Archon),  acting  as  judges  in  various  cases 
(perhaps  in  conjunction  with  him),  and  sitting  in 
the  Prytaneium.  That  this  was  the  case  is  ren- 
dered probable  by  the  fact,  that  even  in  aftertimes 
the  fees  paid  into  court  by  plaintiff  and  defendant, 
before  they  could  proceed  to  trial,  and  received  by 
the  dicasts,  were  called  TrpvTave'ia.  (Pollux,  viii. 
38.)  This  court  of  the  Prytaneium,  or  the  rb  M 
XlpvTaveiy,  is  said  (Pollux,  viii.  120)  to  have  been 
presided  over  by  the  <pv\o6afriAeist  who  perhaps 
were  the  same  as  the  irpvTaveis, 

In  later  ages,  however,  and  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  courts  of  the  Heliaea,  the  court  of  the 
Prytaneium  had  lost  what  is  supposed  to  have  been 
its  original  importance,  and  was  made  one  of  the 
courts  of  the  Ephetae,  who  held  there  a  species  of 
mock  trial  over  the  instruments  by  which  any  indi- 
vidual had  lost  his  life,  as  well  as  over  persons  who 
had  committed  murder,  and  were  not  forthcoming 
or  detected 

The  tablets  or  &£oves  otherwise  itipGeis,  on 
which  Solon's  laws  were  written  (Plut.  Sol.  25), 
were  also  deposited  in  the  Prytaneium  (Paus.  i. 
18.  §  3)  ;  they  were  at  first  kept  on  the  Acropolis, 
probably  in  the  old  Prytaneium,  but  afterwards 
removed  to  the  Prytaneium  in  the  i/yopi.,  that 
they  might  be  open  to  public  inspection.  (Pollux, 
viii.  128.)  Ephialtes  is  said  to  have  been  the  author 
of  this  measure  (Harpocrat.  s.v.  'O  Kdroidev  v6p.os), 
but  their  removal  may  have  been  merely  the  con- 
sequence of  the  erection  of  a  new  Prytaneium  on 
the  lower  site  in  the  time  of  Pericles.  (Thirlwall, 
Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  54.)  [R.  W.] 

PRYTANES  (jrpvravus).  [Boule,  pp.  210, 
212  ;  Prytaneium.] 

PSEPHISMA  (^(piir/ia).     [Boule,  pp.  210, 

211  ;    NOMOTHETES.J 
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PSEPHUS  (<l>vfos).  The  Athenian  dicasts, 
in  giving  their  verdict,  voted  by  ballot.  For  this 
purpose  they  used  either  sea-shells,  %oiplvai  (Aris- 
toph.  Vesp.  333,  349,  Eg.  1332),  or  beans  (hence 
the  Srjptos  is  called  «ua,iu>Tpt&{  by  Aristophanes, 
Eq.  41),  or  balls  of  metal  (oinicSuAoi)  or  stone 
(\|*5)<poi).  These  last  were  the  most  common  :  hence 
$ri<plfc<r8ai,  and  its  various  derivatives,  are  used  so 
often  to  signify  voting,  determining,  &c.  The  balls 
were  either  pierced  (rerpvm\t>.ivat)  and  whole 
(j\npeis),  the  former  for  condemnation,  the  latter 
for  acquittal  (Aesch.  c.  Timarch.  11,  ed.  Steph.  ; 
Harpoc.  s.  v.  TeTpifflTj;ueV7j)  ;  or  they  were  black 
and  white,  for  the  same  purposes,  respectively,  as 
the  following  lines  show  (Ovid.  Met.  xv.  41) :  — 

"  Mos  erat  antiquus  niveis  atrisque  lapillis, 
His  damnare  reos,  illis  absolvere  culpa." 

There  might  be  three  methods  of  voting.  First, 
the  secret  method,  called  KpiSSriv  i|<7|f  ffar&u, 
when  each  dicast  had  two  balls  given  him  (say  a 
black  and  a  white)  ;  two  boxes  (/caSoi,  Kafilanoi, 
or  ctjU^opeTs)  were  prepared,  one  of  brass,  called 
the  judgment-box  (xipios),  into  which  the  dicast 
put  the  ball  by  which  he  gave  his  vote,  and  the 
other  of  wood,  called  S/cupos,  into  which  he  put 
the  other  ball,  and  the  only  object  of  which  was 
to  enable  him  to  conceal  his  vote.  Each  box  had  a 
neck  or  funnel  (ity/ids,  i.  e.  iiriBrifia  fuas  tyittyov 
X<bf>av  %X"v),  into  which  a  man  could  put  his  hand, 
bnt  only  one  ball  could  pass  through  the  lower  part 
into  the  box.  (Aristoph.  Vesp.  99,  751.)  Secondly, 
there  might  be  only  one  box,  in  which  the  dicast 
put  which  of  the  two  balls  he  pleased,  and  return- 
ed the  other  to  the  officer  of  the  court.  Thirdly, 
there  might  be  two  boxes,  one  for  condemnation, 
the  other  for  acquittal,  aud  only  one  ball.  (Harpoc. 
5.  v.  KaSlo'Kos.)  The  first  method  was  most  com- 
monly practised  at  Athens.  Where,  however, 
there  were  several  parties  before  the  court,  as  in 
inheritance  causes,  to  one  of  whom  an  estate  or 
other  thing  was  to  be  adjudged,  it  was  customary 
to  have  as  many  ballot-boxes  as  there  were  parties, 
or  at  least  parties  in  distinct  interests  ;  and  the 
dicast  put  the  white  or  whole  ball  into  the  box  of 
that  person  in  whose  favour  he  decided.  [Herbs 
(Greek).]  The  same  system  of  balloting  was 
employed  when  the  dicasts  voted  on  the  question 
of  damages.  Hence  the  verdict  on  the  question, 
guilty  or  not  guilty,  or  for  ike  plaintiff  or  defendant 
(to  distinguish  it  from  the  other),  is  called  Trptirn 
tyrjQos.  (Aesch.  c.  Ctes.  82,  ed.  Steph. ;  Demosth. 
de  Fals.  Leg.  434,  c.  Aristocr.  676,  c.  Arising.  795, 
c.  Neaer.  1347.)  A  curious  custom  was  in  vogue 
in  the  time  of  Aristophanes.  Each  dicast  had  a 
waxen  tablet,  on  which,  if  the  heavier  penalty  was 
awarded,  he  drew  a  long  line  (lengthway  on  the 
tablet)  ;  if  the  lighter  penalty,  he  drew  a  short 
line  (breadthway  on  the  tablet).  We  must  sup- 
pose, not  that  the  voting  took  place  in  this  way, 
but  that,  on  the  votes  being  counted,  the  jurors 
took  a  note  of  the  result  for  their  own  satisfaction  ; 
unless  we  resort  to  this  hypothesis,  viz.  that  the 
drawing  lines  on  the  tablets  was  an  act  preliminary 
to  the  division,  whereby  the  jury  intimated  to  the 
parties  how  the  matter  was  likely  to  go,  unless 
they  came  to  a  compromise.  Such  intimation 
might  be  necessary  in  those  cases,  where,  the  esti- 
mates of  the  parties  being  widely  different,  the 
one  proposing  too  high  a  penalty,  the  other  too  low 
a  one,  the  jury  wished  to  inform   the  more  un- 
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reasonable  party,  that,  unless  he  offered  them  some 
better  alternative,  they  should  adopt  the  estimate 
of  his  adversary.  (As  to  this  point,  see  Meier, 
Att.  Proc.  p.  181.)  The  tablet  is  called  by  Aristo- 
phanes ■triv&Kiov  TifjL-qTiic6i'.  In  the  expression 
Ti/ufi/  i^v  fmKpdv,  we  understand  ypaftfiiiv  or 
rlwaiv  (Vesp.  106,  167,  850).  See  Pollux,  viii. 
16,  17,  123;  Meier,  Att.  Proc.  pp.720,  726; 
Platner,  Proc.  und  Klag.  vol.  i.  p.  188  ;  Wachs- 
muth,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  344. 

In  the  popular  assemblies  the  common  method 
of  voting  was  by  show  of  hands.  [Cheirotonia.] 
There  were  some  occasions,  however,  when  the 
ballot  was  employed  ;  as  where  it  was  deemed  im- 
portant that  the  voting  should  be  secret,  or  that 
the  numbers  should  be  accurately  counted.  Thus, 
to  pass  a  law  for  the  naturalization  of  a  foreigner, 
or  for  the  release  of  a  state  debtor,  or  for  the  resto- 
ration of  a  disfranchised  citizen,  and  indeed  in 
every  case  of  a  privilegium,  it  was  necessary  that 
six  thousand  persons  should  vote  in  the  majority, 
and  in  secret.  (Andoc.  de  Myst.  1 2,  ed.  Steph.  ; 
Demosth.  c.  Timoc.  715,  719,  c.  Neaer.  1375.) 
On  the  condemnation  of  the  ten  generals  who 
gained  the  battle  of  Arginusae,  the  people  voted 
by  ballot,  but  openly,  according  to  the  second  of 
the  plans  above  mentioned.  The  voting  was  then 
by  tribes,  Kara  ct>v\ds.  (Xen.  Hell.  i.  7.  §  9.) 
Secret  voting  by  the  Senate  of  Five  Hundred  is 
mentioned  in  Aeschines  (c.  Tiinarch.  5,  ed.  Steph.) ; 
and  in  ostracism  the  voting  was  conducted  in  secret. 
(Schb'mann,  De  Comit.  pp.  121—128,  245.) 

The  people  or  jury  were  said  i//7)<pf£eir0ai,  ifiij<poi> 
tpepetv  or  &4ffdat,  to  vote,  or  give  tlieir  vote  or 
judgment.  "Vri<pov  riBevat,  to  cast  accounts,  is  used 
with  a  different  allusion.  (Demosth.  pro  Cor.  304.) 
The  presiding  magistrate  or  officer,  who  called  on 
the  people  to  give  their  votes,  was  said  iiTL^ijtpi^etv, 
tyr\<pov  itrdy^iv  or  $ili6vai,  though  the  last  expres- 
sion is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  voting  in  favour  of 
a  person.  Wqtylfe&dai,  to  vote,  to  resolve,  airo- 
\|/7j(£f£e(r0a!,  to  acquit,  and  other  derivations  from 
yj/rjipos,  are  often  used  metaphorically,  where  the 
method  of  voting  was  x€lPOTOl''la>  and  conversely. 
Xeiporoveiv,  however,  is  not  used,  like  ^inipi^aBm, 
with  the  accusative  of  the  thing  voted.  As  to 
this  see  Schb'mann,  de  Comitiis,  p.  123.  [C.  R  K.] 

PSEUDENGRAPHES  GRAPHE  (tyev- 
SeyypacpTJs  ypatjiii).  It  is  shown  under  Prac- 
tores  that  the  name  of  every  state  debtor  at 
Athens  was  entered  in  a  register  by  the  practores, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  collect  the  debts,  and  erase 
the  name  of  the  party  when  he  bad  paid  it.  The 
entry  was  usually  made  upon  a  return  by  some 
magistrate,  to  whom  the  incurring  of  the  debt  be- 
came officially  known  ;  as,  for  instance,  on  a  re- 
turn by  the  ttwA^toi,  that  such  a  person  had 
become  a  lessee  of  public  lands,  or  farmer  of 
taxes,  at  such  a  rent  or  on  such  terms.  In  case, 
however,  the  authorities  neglected  to  make  the 
proper  return,  any  individual  might,  on  his  own 
responsibility,  give  information  to  the  registering 
officers  of  the  existence  of  the  debt ;  and  thereupon 
the  officers,  if  they  thought  proper,  might  make  an 
entry  accordingly,  though  it  would  probably  be 
their  duty  to  make  some  inquiry  before  so  doing. 
If  they  made  a  false  entry,  either  wilfully,  or  upon 
the  suggestion  of  another  person,  the  aggrieved 
party  might  institute  a  prosecution  against  them, 
or  against  the  person  upon  whose  suggestion  it  was 
made.     Such  prosecution  was  called  ypa<ph  ^tv- 
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ieyypatpTJi.  It  would  lie  also,  where  a  man  was 
registered  as  debtor  for  more  than  was  really  due 
from  him.  And  the  reader  must  understand  the  like 
remedy  to  be  open  to  one,  who  was  falsely  recorded 
as  a  debtor  by  the  Ta/iiai  twv  &e£>v.  Whether 
this  form  of  proceeding  could  be  adopted  against 
magistrates  for  making  a  false  return,  or  whether 
the  remedy  against  them  could  only  be  at  the 
cirixeipoTovlai  or  eitdvvai,  we  cannot  say.  The 
•ypcupli  i(<fuoV)<7/ra</>7)s  was  brought  before  the 
Thesmothetae.  If  the  defendant  was  convicted, 
the  name  of  the  complainant  was  struck  out  of  the 
register,  and  that  of  the  defendant  was  entered  in 
his  stead,  as  debtor  for  the  same  amount.  The 
yptupb  /SouAeuo-ecos  was  similar  to  this  ;  only  it  lay 
in  those  cases  where  a  man,  who  had  been  a  state 
debtor,  had  paid  all  that  was  due,  but  his  name 
was  not  erased,  or  having  been  erased,  was  re- 
entered. We  may  presume,  that  fraudulent  or 
malicious  motives  were  necessary  to  be  proved  on 
such  a  charge  ;  but  it  is  reasonable  also  to  suppose 
that  in  any  case  of  gross  negligence,  fraud  or 
malice  might  (as  matter  of  course)  be  presumed  by 
the  dicasts.  (Pollux,  viii.  40,  43  ;  Harpoc.  and 
Suid,  s.  w.  BouA.eu(T€ws,  tyevb'eyypaipJi,  ipevliey- 
ypaxpos  S1ki)  ;  Bb'ckh,  Publ.  Earn,  of  Athens,  pp. 
349,  390,  2d  ed. ;  Meier,  Att.  Proc.  p.  337  ; 
Platner,  .Proc.  KB<Z.fi7a#.  vol.  ii.  p.117.)  [C.  R.  K.] 
PSEUDOCLETEIAS  GRAPHE  (i^euSo- 
tikniTzlas  ypa<fyf}),  a  prosecution  against  one,  who 
had  appeared  as  a  witness  (KArrrfy)  or  ka^tojo)  to 
prove  that  a  defendant  had  been  duly  summoned, 
and  thereby  enabled  the  plaintiff  to  get  a  judgment 
by  default.  To  prevent  fraud,  the  Athenian  law 
directed  that  the  names  of  the  witnesses  who  at- 
tended the  summons  should  be  subscribed  to  the 
bill  of  plaint  or  indictment  (eyKKriiAa),  so  that  the 
defendant,  if  he  never  had  been  summoned,  and 
judgment  had  nevertheless  been  given  against  him 
by  default,  might  know  against  whom  to  proceed. 
The  false  witness  (katjt^o)  was  liable  to  be  crimi- 
nally prosecuted,  and  punished  at  the  discretion 
of  the  court.  Even  death  might  be  inflicted  in  a 
case  of  gross  conspiracy.  (Demosth.  c.  Nicost. 
1252.)  A  person  thrice  convicted  of  this  offence 
was,  as  in  the  case  of  other  false  testimony,  ipso 
jure  disfranchised  ;  and  even  for  the  first  offence  the 
jury  might,  if  they  pleased,  by  a  irpoorfyojo-is  inflict 
the  penalty  of  disfranchisement  upon  him.  (Andoc. 
de  Myst.  10,  ed.  Steph.  ;  Meier,  de  Bon.  Damn. 
p.  125.)  Here  we  may  observe  this  distinction, 
that  the  proceeding  against  the  false  witness  to  a 
Bummons  was  of  a  criminal  nature,  while  the  wit- 
ness in  the  cause  (fidprvp)  was  liable  only  to  a  civil 
action.  The  cause  might  be  that  the  former  offence 
was  more  likely  to  do  mischief.  The  magistrate, 
before  whom  the  defendant  neglected  to  appear, 
when  by  the  evidence  of  the  witness  it  was  shown 
that  he  had  been  duly  summoned,  had  no  discre- 
tion but  to  pronounce  judgment  against  him ; 
whereas  the  dicasts,  to  whom  the  witness  gave 
false  evidence  at  the  trial,  might  disbelieve  him 
and  find  their  verdict  according  to  the  truth.  If 
the  fraud  was  owing  to  a  conspiracy  between  the 
plaintiff  and  the  witness,  it  is  probable  that  an 
action  at  the  suit  of  the  defendant  would  lie  against 
the  former,  to  recover  compensation  ;  for,  though 
the  conviction  of  the  witness  would  lead  to  a  re- 
versal of  the  judgment,  still  he  (the  defendant) 
might  have  suffered  damage  in  the  meantime, 
which  the  setting  aside  of  the  judgment  would  not 
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repair.  Such  action  (it  has  been  conjectured) 
might  be  a  8i/oj  (rvKotpavrtas,  or  perhaps  Katcorex 
viGsv.  If  the  name  of  the  witness  had  been  fraudu 
lently  used  by  the  plaintiff,  and  the  witness  had 
thereby  been  brought  into  trouble,  we  may  con- 
clude, by  analogy  to  the  case  of  other  witnesses, 
that  he  had  a  SIktj  jSac£§7)s  against  the  plaintiff, 
(Demosth.  c.  Aphob.  849.)  The  ypaip))  tptvia- 
kKtjtgIcis  came  before  the  Thesmothetae,  and  the 
question  at  the  trial  simply  was,  whether  the  de- 
fendant in  the  former  cause  had  been  summoned  or 
not.  (Platner,  Proc.  mid  Klag.  vol.  i.  p.  417; 
Meier,  Att.  Proc.  pp.  336,  577,  758.)  [C.  R.  K.] 

PSEUDODI'PTEROS.     [Templum.] 

PSEUDOMARTYRION  GRAPHE  (iffuoo- 
p.apTvpttov  ypatpi]).     [Martyria,  p.  734,  b.J 

PSILI  (fiAoi).     [Arma.] 

PSYCTER  (tfivKTiip,  dim.  ^vKritpiSiov),  a  wine- 
cooler.  (Plat.  Conviv.  p.  332,  d  ;  Tim.  Lex.  Plat. 
s.v.  ;  Menander,  p.  177,  ed.  Meineke  ;  Athen.  xi. 
pp.  469,  502,  503.)  The  vessel  specially  adapted 
for  this  operation,  was  sometimes  made  of  bronze 
(Athen.  iv.  p.  142)  or  silver  (v.  p.  199).  One  o/ 
earthenware  is  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Anti-  ' 
quities  at  Copenhagen.  It  consists  of  one  deep 
vessel  for  holding  ice,  which  is  fixed  within  another 
for  holding  wine.  The  wine  was  poured  in  at  the 
top.  It  thus  surrounded  the  vessel  of  ice  and  was 
cooled  by  the  contact.  It  was  drawn  off  so  as  to 
fill  the  drinking-cups  by  means  of  a  cock  at  the 
bottom.  Thus  the  ^ukt^d  was  a  kind  of  Crater  ; 
and  accordingly,  where  Phylarchus  (ap.  Atlien.  iv. 
p.  142)  in  describing  the  mode  of  life  of  Cleomenes, 
King  of  Sparta,  uses  the  former  term,  Plutarch 
(Cleom.  p.  1486,  ed.  Steph.)  adopts  the  latter. 

The  size  of  the  ij/VKTijp  was  very  various.  It 
contained  from  2  quarts  (Plat.  I.  c.)  to  a  great 
number  of  gallons.  (Athen.  v.  p.  199,  d.  f.)  It  was 
sometimes  given  as  a  prize  to  the  winners  in  the 
game  of  the  Cottabos.  [J.  Y.] 

PUBES,  PUBERTAS.  [Curator;  Im- 
pubes  ;  Infans.] 

PUBLICA'NI,  fanners  of  the  public  revenues 
of  the  Roman  state  (vectigalia).  Their  name  is 
formed  from  publicum,  which  signifies  all  that  be- 
longs to  the  state,  and  is  sometimes  used  as  sy- 
nonymous with  vectigal.  (Dig.  39.  tit.  4.  s.  1. 
§  1  ;  50.  tit.  16.  s.  16  ;  Suet.  Nero,  1  ;  Cic.  pro 
Rabir.  Post.  2  ;  Val.  Max.  vi.  9.  §  7.)  The  re- 
venues which  Rome  derived  from  conquered  coun- 
tries, consisting  chiefly  of  tolls,  tithes,  harbour 
duties,  the  scriptura  or  the  tax  which  was  paid 
for  the  use  of  the  public  pasture  lands,  and  the 
duties  paid  for  the  use  of  mines  and  salt-works 
(salinae),  were  let  out,  or,  as  the  Romans  ex- 
pressed it,  were  sold  by  the  censors  in  Rome  itself 
to  the  highest  bidder.  (Cic.  de  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  21, 
c.  Verr.  iii.  7.)  This  sale  generally  took  place  in 
the  month  of  Quinctilis  and  was  made  for  a  lus- 
trum. (Macrob.  Sat.  i.  12.)  The  terms  on  which 
the  revenues  were  let,  were  fixed  by  the  censors 
in  the  so-called  leges  censoriae.  (Cic.  ad  Quint.  Frat. 
i.  1  ;  Varro,  de  Re  Rust.  ii.  1  ;  Fest.  s.  v.  Pro- 
duil.)  The  people  or  the  senate  however  sometimes 
modified  the  terms  fixed  by  the  censors  in  order  to 
raise  the  credit  of  the  publicani  (Plut.  Flamin,  1 9  ; 
Polyb.  vi.  1 7  ;  Li  v.  xxxix.  44),  and  in  some  cases 
even  the  tribunes  of  the  people  interfered  in  this 
branch  of  the  administration.  (Liv.  xliii.  16.)  The 
tithes  raised  in  the  province  of  Sicily  alone,  with 
the  exception  of  those  of  wine,  oil,  and  garden 
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produce,  were  not  sold  at  Rome,  but  in  the  dis- 
tricts of  Sicily  itself,  according  to  a  practice  estab- 
lished by  Hiero.  (Cic.  c.  Verr.  ii.  3,  64,  &c.)  The 
persons  who  undertook  the  farming  of  the  public 
revenue  of  course  belonged  to  the  wealthiest  Ro- 
mans. Their  wealth  and  consequent  influence  may 
be  seen  from  the  fact,  that  as  early  as  the  second 
Punic  war,  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  when  the 
aerarium  was  entirely  exhausted,  the  publican!  ad- 
vanced large  sums  of  money  to  the  state,  on  condi- 
tion of  repayment  after  the  end  of  the  war.  ( Val. 
Max.  v.  6.  §  8  ;  Liv.  xxiv.  18  ;  compare  xxiii. 
48,  &c.)  But  what  class  of  Romans  the  publicani 
were  at  this  time  is  not  stated  ;  scarcely  half  a 
century  later  however  we  find  that  they  were 
principally  men  of  the  equestrian  order  (Liv.  xliii. 
16)  ;  and  down  to  the  end  of  the  republic,  as  well 
as  during  the  early  part  of  the  empire,  the  farming 
jf  the  public  revenues  was  almost  exclusively  in 
the  hands  of  the  equites  ;  whence  the  word  equites 
and  publicani  are  sometimes  used  as  synonymous. 
(Cic.  c.  Verr.  i.  51,  ii.  71,  ad  Alt.  ii.  1  ;  Suet. 
Aug.  24  ;  Tacit.  Armed,  iv.  6.) 

The  publicani  had  to  give  security  to  the  state 
for  the  sum  at  which  they  bought  one  or  more 
branches  of  the  revenue  in  a  province  ;  but  as  for 
this  reason  the  property  of  even  the  wealthiest  in- 
dividual must  have  been  inadequate,  a  number  of 
equites  generally  united  together  and  formed  a 
company  (socii,  societas  or  corpus),  which  was  re- 
cognized by  the  state  (Dig.  3.  tit.  4.  s.  1),  and  by 
which  they  were  enabled  to  carry  on  their  under- 
takings upon  a  large  scale.  Such  companies  ap- 
pear as  early  as  the  second  Punic  war.  (Liv. 
xxiii.  48,  49.)  The  shares  which  each  partner  of 
such  a  company  took  in  the  business,  were  called 
partes,  and  if  they  were  small,  particulae.  (Cic. 
pro  Rabir.  Post.  2  ;  Val.  Max.  vi.  9.  §  7.)  The 
responsible  person  in  each  company,  and  the  one 
who  contracted  with  the  state,  was  called  manceps 
(Fest.  s.  v.  Manceps  ;  Pseudo-Ascon.  in  Divinat.  p. 
113,  ed.  Orelli.)  [Manceps]  ;  but  there  was  also  a 
magister  to  manage  the  business  of  each  society, 
who  resided  at  Rome,  and  kept  an  extensive  cor- 
respondence with  the  agents  in  the  provinces.  (Cic. 
ad  Ait.  v.  IS,  c.  Verr.  ii.  74.)  He  seems  to  have 
held  his  office  only  for  one  year  ;  his  representa- 
tive in  the  provinces  was  called  sub  magistro,  who 
had  to  travel  about  and  superintend  the  actual 
business  of  collecting  the  revenues.  The  apxiTe- 
\<bvi)s  in  St.  Luke  (xix.  2)  was  probably  such  a 
sub  magistro.  The  magister  at  Rome  had  also  to 
keep  the  accounts  which  were  sent  in  to  him  {tabu- 
lae accepti  et  expensi).-  The  credit  of  these  com- 
panies of  publicani  and  the  flourishing  state  of 
their  finances  were  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  state,  and  in  fact  its  very  foundation:  of 
this  the  Romans  were  well  aware  (Cic.  pro  Leg. 
Aland.  6),  and  Cicero  therefore  calls  them  the 
"  ornamen  turn  civitatis  et  firmamentum  reipublicae." 
(Comp.  pro  Plane.  9.)  It  has  been  already  men- 
tioned that  the  publicani,  in  case  of  need,  acted 
as  a  kind  of  public  bank  and  advanced  sums  of 
money  to  the  state  (compare  Cic.  ad  Fam.  v.  20), 
which  therefore  thought  them  worthy  of  its  es- 
pecial protection.  But  they  abused  their  power 
at  an  early  period,  in  the  provinces  as  well  as  at 
Rome  itself  j  and  Livy  (xlv.  18)  says,  "  ubi  pub- 
licanus  est,  ibi  aut  jus  publicum  vanum,  aut  liber- 
las  sociis  nulla."     (Compare  Liv.  xxv.  3,  4.) 

Nobody  but  a  Roman  citizen  was  allowed  to 
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become  a  member  of  a  company  of  publicani ;  freed- 
men  and  slaves  were  excluded.  (Pseudo-Ascon.  in 
Divinat.  p.  113  ;  Cic.  o.  Verr.  iii.  39.)  No 
Roman  magistrate  however,  or  governor  of  a  pro- 
vince, was  allowed  to  take  any  share  whatever  in 
a  company  of  publicani  (Cic.  c.  Verr.  iii.  57),  a  regu- 
lation which  was  chiefly  intended  as  a  protection 
against  the  oppression  of  the  provincials.  During 
the  later  period  of  the  empire  various  changes 
were  introduced  in  the  farming  of  the  public  reve- 
nues. Although  it  was,  on  the  whole,  a  rule  that 
no  person  should  be  compelled  to  take  any  share 
in  a  company  of  publicani,  yet  such  cases  some- 
times occurred.  (Burmann,  Vectig.  Pop.  Rom. 
p.  138,  &c.)  From  the  time  of  Constantine  the 
leases  of  the  publicani  were  generally  not  longer 
than  for  three  years.  (Cod.  4.  tit.  61.  s.  4.) 
Several  parts  of  the  revenue  which  had  before  been 
let  to  publicani,  were  now  raised  by  especial  offi- 
cers appointed  by  the  emperors.  (Burmann,  I.  e. 
p.  141,  &c.) 

All  the  persons  hitherto  mentioned  as  members 
of  these  companies,  whether  they  held  any  office 
in  such  a  company  or  not,  and  merely  contributed 
their  shares  and  received  their  portions  of  the 
profit  (Cic.  ad  Att.  i.  19  ;  Nepos,  Att.  6),  did  not 
themselves  take  any  part  in  the  actual  levying  or 
collecting  of  the  taxes  in  the  provinces.  This  part 
of  the  business  was  performed  by  an  inferior  class 
of  men,  who  were  said  operas  publicanis  dare,  or 
esse  in  operis  societatis.  (Val.  Max.  vi.  9.  §  8  ; 
Cic.  c.  Verr.  iii.  4 1,  ad  Fam.  xiii.  9  ;  compare 
c.  Verr.  ii.  70,  pro  Plane.  19.)  They  were  en- 
gaged by  the  publicani,  and  consisted  of  freemen 
as  well  as  slaves,  Romans  as  well  as  provincials. 
(Cic.  c.  Verr.  ii.  77,  de  Prov.  Cons.  5.)  This 
body  of  men  is  called  familia  publicanorum,  and 
comprehended,  according  to  the  praetor's  edict 
(Dig.  39.  tit.  4.  s.  1),  all  persons  who  assisted  the 
publicani  in  collecting  the  vectigal.  Various  laws 
were  enacted  in  the  course  of  time,  which  were 
partly  intended  to  support  the  servants  of  the 
publicani  in  the  performance  of  their  duty,  and 
partly  to  prevent  them  from  acts  of  oppression. 
(See  Digest.  39.  tit.  4  :  De  Publicanis  et  vecti- 
galib.  et  commissis  ;  Gaius,  iv.  28.) 

The  separate  branches  of  the  public  revenue  in 
the  provinces  (decumae,  portoria,  scriptura,  and 
the  revenues  from  the  mines  and  saltworks)  were 
mostly  leased  to  separate  companies  of  publicani ; 
whence  they  were  distinguished  by  names  de- 
rived from  that  particular  branch  which  they  had 
taken  in  farm  ;  e.g.  decumani,  pecuarii  or  scrip- 
turarii,salinariiormancipes  salinarum,  &c.  (Pseudo- 
Ascon.  1.  c. ;  compare  Decumae,  Portorium, 
Salinae,  Scriptura.)  On  some  occasions,  how- 
ever, one  company  of  publicani  fanned  two  or 
more  branches  at  once  ;  thus  we  have  an  instance 
of  a  societas  farming  the  portorium  and  the  scrip- 
tura  at  the  same  time.  (Cic.  c.  Verr.  ii.  70.) 
The  commentator,  who  goes  by  the  name  of 
Asconius,  asserts  that  the  portitores  were  publi- 
cani who  fanned  the  portorium  ;  but  from  all 
the  passages  where  they  are  mentioned  in  ancient 
writers,  it  is  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  portitores 
were  not  publicani  properly  so  called,  but  only 
their  servants  engaged  in  examining  the  goods 
imported  or  exported,  and  levying  the  custom- 
duties  upon  them.  They  belonged  to  the  same 
class  as  the  publicans  of  the  New  Testament 
(St.  Luke,  v.  27,  29.)     Respecting  the  impudent 
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way  in  which  these  inferior  officers  sometimes  be- 
haved towards  travellers  and  merchants,  see  Plant. 
Menaech.  i.  2.  5,  &c.  ;  Cic.  ad  Quint.  Ft.  i.  1  ; 
Plut.  de  Curiosit.  p.  518,  e.  (Compare  Burmann, 
de  Vectig.  c.  9.)  '         [L.  S.] 

PUBLICIA'NA  IN  REM  ACTIO,  was  given 
to  him  who  had  obtained  possession  of  a  thing  ex 
justa  causa,  and  had  lost  the  Possession  before  he 
had  acquired  the  ownership  by  Usucapion.  This 
was  a  Praetorian  action,  so  called  from  a  Praetor 
Publicius  ;  and  the  fiction  by  which  the  Possessor 
was  enabled  to  sue,  was  that  he  had  obtained  the 
ownership  by  Usucapion.  (Gaius,  iv.  36,  where 
the  intentio  is  given.)  This  actio  was  an  incident 
to  every  kind  of  possessio  which  was  susceptible 
of  Usucapion  (the  thirty  years'  excepted).  In 
the  old  Roman  Law,  this  Actio  resembled  the 
Vindicatio,  and  in  the  newer  Roman  Law  it  was 
still  more  closely  assimilated  to  it,  and  consequently 
in  this  actio,  mere  Possession  was  not  the  only 
thing  considered,  but  the  matter  was  likened  to 
the  case  where  ownership  and  Possession  were  ac- 
quired at  the  same  time  by  Occupatio  or  Traditio. 
Accordingly  Possessio  for  the  purposes  of  Usuca- 
pion may  be  viewed  in  two  ways :  viewed  with 
respect  to  the  ownership  of  which  it  is  the  founda- 
tion, it  is  an  object  of  jurisprudence  as  bare  Pos- 
session ;  viewed  with  reference  to  the  Publiciana 
Actio,  which  is  incident  to  it,  it  is  viewed  as 
ownership.  The  owner  of  a  thing  might  avail 
himself  of  this  action,  if  he  had  any  difficulty  in 
proving  his  ownership. 

This  action  was  introduced  for  the  protection  of 
those  who  had  a  civilis  possessio,  but  that  only, 
and  consequently  could  not  recover  a  thing  by  the 
Rei  vindicatio,  an  action  which  a  man  could  only 
have,  when  he  had.  the  Quiritarian  ownership  of  a 
thing.  According  to  the  definition  a  man  could 
have  this  actio  both  for  a  thing  which  he  had 
in  bonis  and  for  a  thing  of  which  he  had  a  civilis 
possessio,  without  having  it  in  bonis.  When  he 
had  the  thing  in  bonis  his  action  was  good  againBt 
the  Quiritarian  owner,  for  if  such  owner  pleaded 
his  ownership,  the  plaintiff  might  reply  that  the 
thing  had  been  sold  and  delivered  and  therefore 
was  his  in  bonis.  The  Publiciana  actio  of  the 
plaintiff  who  had  a  civilis  possessio,  without  having 
the  thing  in  bonis,  was  not  good  against  the 
owner,  who  had  the  right  of  ownership,  in  fact, 
while  the  plaintiff  had  it  only  in  fiction  ;  nor  was 
it  valid  against  another  who  had  a  Civilis  possessio 
as  good  as  his  own.  His  action  was  good  against  a 
Possessor  who  had  not  a  civilis  possessio.  In  this 
action  the  plaintiff  had  to  prove  that  he  possessed 
civiliter,  before  the  time  when  he  lost  the  pos- 
session.    [Possessio.] 

The  object  of  the  action  was  the  recovery  of  the 
thing  and  all  that  belonged  to  it  (cum  omni  causa). 
In  the  legislation  of  Justinian,  the  distinction  be- 
tween Res  Mancipi  and  Nee  Mancipi  was  abolished, 
and  ownership  could  in  all  cases  be  transferred  by 
tradition.  The  Publiciana  actio  therefore  became 
useless  for  any  other  purpose  than  a  case  of  bonae 
fidei  possessio,  and  this  seems  to  explain  why  the 
words  "  non  a  domino  "  appear  in  the  Edict  as 
cited  in  the  Digest  (6.  tit.  2.  s.  1),  while  they  do 
not  appear  in  Gaius  (iv.  36). 

The  Publiciana  actio  applied  also  to  Servitutes, 
the  right  to  which  had  not  been  transferred  by 
Mancipatio  or  In  jure  cessio,  but  which  had  been 
enjoyed   with  the  consent  of  the   owner   of  the 
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land.  As  the  legislation  of  Justinian  rendered 
the  old  forms  of  transfer  of  servitutes  unnecessary, 
the  Publiciana  actio  could  then  only  apply  to  a 
case  of  Possessio. 

(Dig.  6.  tit.  2  ;  Inst.  4.  tit.  6  ;  Savigny,  Das 
Reckt  des  Besitzes,  p.  13,  5th  ed.  ;  Puchta,inrf. 
ii.  §  233  ;  Mackeldey,  Lehrbuch,  12th  ed.  §  270,. 
and  the  notes).  [G.  L.] 

PU'BLICUM.     [Aerakium,  p.  23,  b.] 

PUBLICUM,  PRIVATUM  JUS.  [Jus,  p. 
657,  b.] 

PU'BLICUS  AGER.    TAgkh.] 

PUER.     [Sekvus.] 

PUGILATUS  (iri)|,  Trvyij.ii,  iruy/iaxta,  itvy/io- 
aivri),  boxing.  The  fist  ( pugmis,  Trig)  being  the 
simplest  and  most  natural  weapon,  it  may  be 
taken  for  granted  that  boxing  was  one  of  the 
earliest  athletic  games  among  the  Greeks.  Hence 
even  gods  and  several  of  the  earliest  heroes  are 
described  either  as  victors  in  the  tu-y/Wj,  or  as  dis- 
tinguished boxers,  such  as  Apollo,  Heracles,  Ty- 
deus,  Polydeuces,  &c.  (Paus.  v.  7.  §  4  ;  Theocrit. 
xxiv.  113  ;  Apollod.  iii.  6.  §  4  ;  Paus.  v.  8.  §  2.) 
The  Scholiast  on  Pindar  (Nem.  v.  89)  says  that 
Theseus  was  believed  to  have  invented  the  art  of 
boxing.  The  Homeric  heroes  are  well  acquainted 
with  it.  (Horn.  II.  xxiii.  691,  &c. ;  compare  Od. 
viii.  103,  &c.)  The  contest  in  boxing  was  one  of 
the  hardest  and  most  dangerous,  whence  Homer 
gives  it  the  attribute  aXiyeivi).  (H.  xxiii.  653.) 
Boxing  for  men  was  introduced  at  the  Olympic 
games  in  01. 23,  and  for  boys  in  01. 37.  (Paus. 
v.  8.  §  3.)  Contests  in  boxing  for  boys  are  also 
mentioned  in  the  Nemea  and  Isthmia.  (Paus.  vi. 
4.  §  6.) 

In  the  earliest  times  boxers  (pugiles,  u-im-ai) 
fought  naked,  with  the  exception  of  a  £upa  round 
their  loins  (Horn.  II.  xxiii.  683  ;  Virg.  Aen.  v. 
421)  ;  but  this  was  not  used  when  boxing  was  in- 
troduced at  Olympia,  as  the  contests  in  wrestling 
and  racing  had  been  carried  on  here  by  persons 
entirely  naked  ever  since  01. 15.  Respecting  the 
leathern  thongs  with  which  pugilists  surrounded 
their  fists,  see  Cestus,  where  its  various  forms  are 
illustrated  by  wood-cuts. 

The  boxing  of  the  ancients  appears  to  have  re- 
sembled the  practice  of  modern  times.  Some  par- 
ticulars, however,  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  A 
peculiar  method,  which  required  great  skill,  was 
not  to  attack  the  antagonist,  but  to  remain  on  the 
defensive,  and  thus  to  wear  out  the  opponent, 
until  he  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  himself  to  be 
conquered.  (Dio  Chrysost.  Melanc.  ii.  orat.  29  j 
Eustath.  ad  H.  p.  1 322.  29.)  It  was  considered 
a  sign  of  the  greatest  skill  in  a  boxer  to  conquer 
without  receiving  any  wounds,  so  that  the  two 
great  points  in  this  game  were  to  inflict  blows, 
and  at  the  same  time  not  to  expose  oneself  to 
any  danger  (7r\riyi)  Kol  <pv\aKri,  J.  Chrysost. 
Sena.  vii.  1  ;  Plut.  Sympos.  ii.  5  ;  compare  Paus. 
vi.  12.  §  3).  A  pugilist  used  his  right  arm  chiefly 
for  fighting,  and  the  left  as  a  protection  for  his 
head,  for  all  regular  blows  were  directed  against 
the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  and  the  wounds  in- 
flicted upon  the  head  were  often  very  severe  and 
fatal.  In  some  ancient  representations  of  boxers 
the  blood  is  seen  streaming  from  their  noses,  and 
their  teeth  were  frequently  knocked  out.  (Apol- 
lon.  Rhod.  ii.  785  j  Theocrit.  ii.  126 ;  Virg. 
Aen.  v.  469  ;  Aelian.  V.  H.  x.  19.)  The  ears 
especially   were    exposed  to  great   danger,  and 
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with  Tegular  pugilists  they  were  generally  much 
mutilated  and  broken.  (Plat.  Gorg.  p.  516  ; 
Prolog,  p.  342  ;  Martial,  vii.  32.  5.)  Hence  in 
works  of  art  the  ears  of  the  pancratiasts  always 
appear  beaten  flat,  and  although  swollen  in  some 
parts,  are  yet  smaller  than  ears  usually  are.  In 
order  to  protect  the  ears  from  severe  blows,  little 
covers,  called  ctiupariBes,  were  invented.  (Pollux, 
ii.  82  ;  Etymol.  Mag.  s.  v.)  But  these  ear-covers 
which,  according  to  the  Etymologist,  were  made 
of  brass,  were  undoubtedly  never  used  in  the 
great  public  games,  but  only  in  the  gymnasia  and 
palaestrae,  or  at  most  in  the  public  contests  of 
boxing  for  boys ;  they  are  never  seen  in  any 
ancient  work  of  art. 

The  game  of  boxing,  like  all  the  other  gymnas- 
tic and  athletic  games,  was  regulated  by  certain 
rules.  Thus  pugilists  were  not  allowed  to  take 
hold  of  one  another,  or  to  use  their  feet  for  the 
purpose  of  making  one  another  fall,  as  was  the 
case  in  the  pancratium.  (Plut.  Symp.  ii.  4  j  Lu- 
cira, Anack.  3.)  Cases  of  death  either  during  the 
fight  itself  or  soon  after,  appear  to  have  occurred 
rather  frequently  (Schol.  ad  Pivd.  01.  v.  34),  but 
if  a  fighter  wilfully  killed  his  antagonist,  he  was 
severely  punished.  (Paus.  viii.  40.  §  3,  vi.  9. 
§  3.)  If  both  the  combatants  were  tired  without 
wishing  to  give  up  the  fight,  they  might  pause 
a  while  to  recover  their  strength  ;  and  in  some 
cases  they  are  described  as  resting  on  their  knees. 
(Apollon.  Rhod.  ii.  86  ;  Stat.  Theb.  vi  796.)  If 
the  fight  lasted  too  long,  recourse  was  had  to  a 
plan  called  rcAf/4o£,  that  'is,  both  parties  agreed  not 
to  move,  but  to  stand  still  and  receive  the  blows 
without  using  any  means  of  defence,  except  a  cer- 
tain position  of  the  hands.  (Eustath.  ad  II.  xxiii. 
p.  1324  ;  Paus.  viii.  40.  §  3.)  The  contest  did 
not  end  until  one  of  the  combatants  was  compelled 
by  fatigue,  wounds  or  despair,  to  declare  him- 
self conquered  (cmayopeietv,  Paus.  vi.  10.  §  1), 
which  was  generally  done  by  lifting  up  one  hand. 
(Plut.  Lycurg.  19.) 

The  Ionians,  especially  those  of  Samos,  were  at 
all  times  more  distinguished  pugilists  than  the 
Dorians,  and  at  Sparta  boxing  is  said  to  have 
been  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  Lycurgus.  (Paus. 
vi.  2.  §  4  ;  Plut  Lycurg.  19.)  But  the  ancients 
generally  considered  boxing  as  a  useful  training 
for  military  purposes,  and  a  part  of  education  no 
less  important  than  any  other  gymnastic  exercise. 
(Lucian,  Anaclt.  3  j  Plut.  Cat.  Maj.  20.)  Even  in 
a  medical  point  of  view,  boxing  was  recom- 
mended as  a  remedy  against  giddiness  and  chronic 
headaches.     (Aretaeus,  De  Morb.  diut.  cur.  i.  2.) 

In  Italy  boxing  appears  likewise  to  have  been 
practised  from  early  times,  especially  among  the 
Etruscans.  (Liv.  i.  35 ;  Dionys.  vii.  72 )  It 
continued  as  a  popular  game  during  the  whole 
period  of  the  republic  as  well  as  of  the  empire. 
(Suet.  Aug.  45  ;  Cic.  De  Leg.  ii.  15,  18  ;  Tacit. 
Annal.  xvi.  21  ;  Suet.  Calig.  18.)  See  Krause, 
Die  Gymnastik  und  Agon.  d.  HeUenen,  pp.  497 — 
534.  [L.  S.] 

PUGILLA'RES.    [Tabulae.] 

PU'GIO  (iu&X'"Pai  dim.  /iaxaiptov;  tyx*^- 
6W),  a  dagger ;  a  two-edged  knife,  commonly  of 
bronze,  with  the  handle  in  many  cases  variously 
ornamented  or  enriched,  sometimes  made  of  the 
hard  black  wood  of  the  Syrian  terebinth.  (Theophr. 
H.  P.  v.  3.  §  2.)  The  accompanying  woodcut  shows 
three  ancient  daggers.     The  two  upper  figures  are 
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copied  from  Beger  (Tlies.  Brand,  vol.  iii.  pp.  398, 
419)  :  the  third  represents  a  dagger  about  a  foot 
long,  which  was  found  in  an  Egyptian  tomb,  and 
is  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Leyden.  The 
middle  figure  is  entirely  of  metal.  The  handles 
of  the  two  others  were  fitted  to  receive  a  plate  of 
wood  on  each  side.  The  lowermost  has  also  two 
bosses  of  ivory  or  horn,  and  shows  the  remains  of 
a  thin  plate  of  gilt  metal,  with  which  the  wood 
was  covered. 


In  the  heroic  ages  the  Greeks  sometimes  wore 
a  dagger  suspended  by  the  sword  on  the  left  side 
of  the  body  [Gladius],  and  used  it  on  all  oc- 
casions instead  of  a  knife.  (Horn.  XI.  iii.  271  ; 
Athen.  vi.  p.  232,  c.)  The  custom  is  continued  to 
the  present  day  among  the  Arnauts,  who  are  de- 
scended from  the  ancient  Greeks.  (Dodwell, 
Tour,  vol.  i.  p.  133.)  The  Romans  (see  wood- 
cuts, pp.2,  554),  wore  the  dagger  as  the  Persians 
did  [Acinaces]  on  the  right  side,  and  conse- 
quently drew  it  with  the  thumb  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  hilt,  the  position  most  effective  for  stabbing. 
The  terms  pugio  and  iyxeipiSiov  denote  both  its 
smallness  and  the  manner  of  grasping  it  in  the 
hand  (iri/|,  pugnus).  In  the  same  way  we  must 
understand  "  the  two  swords  "  (duos  gladios,  Gell. 
ix.  13)  worn  by  the  Gallic  chieftain,  slain  by 
Manlius  Torquatus  ;  and  the  monuments  of  the 
middle  ages  prove  that  the  custom  long  continued 
in  our  own  and  in  adjoining  countries.  (See  Sto- 
thard,  Mon.  Effigies  of  Gt.  Britain.)  Among  some 
of  the  northern  nations  of  Europe,  a  dirk  was  con- 
stantly worn  on  the  side,  and  was  in  readiness  to 
he  drawn  on  every  occasion.  (Ovid.  Trist.  v.  8. 
1 9, 20.)  The  Chalybes  employed  the  same  weapon, 
stabbing  their  enemies  in  the  neck.  (Xen.  Anab. 
iv.  7.  §  16.)  For  the  Greek  horsemen  the  dagger 
was  considered  preferable  to  the  long  sword  as  a 
weapon  of  offence.  (Xen.  de  Re  Equest.  xii. 
H-)  [J.Y.] 

PULLA'RIUS.     [Augur,  p.  176,  a.] 

PTJ'LPITUM     [Theatrum.] 

PULVI'NAR.  A  representation  of  the  mode 
of  using  cushions  or  pillows  (pulmni),  to  recline 
upon  at  entertainments,  is  given  in  the  wood-cut 
under  Symposium.  The  most  luxurious  of  such 
cushions  were  stuffed  with  swan's-down.  (Mart, 
xiv.  161.)  An  ancient  Egyptian  cushion  is  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum.  In  reference  to 
this  practice,  the  Romans  were  in  the  habit  of 
placing  the  statues  of  the  gods  upon  pillows  at  the 
lectisternia.  [Epuj.ones  ;  Lectisternium.]  The 
couches  provided  for  this  purpose  in  the  temples 
were  called  pulvinaria.  (Hor.  Carm.  i.  37.  3  • 
Ovid.  Met.  xiv.  827  ;  Cic.  in  Cat.  iii.  10,  Harusp. 
5,  Dom,  53,  Tunc,  iv.  2 ;  Val.  Max.  iii.  7.  §  1 ; 
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Servius,  in  Virg.  Georg.  iii.  533.)  There  was  also 
a  pulvinar,  on  which  the  images  of  the  gods  were 
laid,  in  the  Circus.  (Sueton.  August.  45,  Claud. 
4.)  [J.  Y.] 

PULVI'NUS.     [Pulvinar.] 

PUPILLA,    PUPILLUS.      [Impubes  ;  In- 

FANS  ;    TuTEJ.A.] 

PUPILLA'RIS  SUBSTITU'TIO.  [Herbs, 
p.  599.1 

PUPPIS.     [Navis,  p.  787,  a.] 

PUTEAL,  properly  means  the  enclosure  sur- 
rounding the  opening  of  a  well,  to  protect  persons 
from  falling  into  it.  It  was  either  round  or  square, 
and  seems  usually  to  have  been  of  the  height 
of  three  or  four  feet  from  the  ground.  There  is  a 
round  one  in  the  British  Museum,  made  of  marble, 
which  was  found  among  the  ruins  of  one  of 
Tiberius's  villas  in  Capreae  ;  it  exhibits  five  groups 
of  fauns  and  bacchanalian  nymphs  ;  and  around 
the  edge  at  the  top  may  be  seen  the  marks  of  the 
ropes  used  in  drawing  up  water  from  the  well. 
Such  putealia  seem  to  have  been  common  in  the 
Roman  villas  :  the  putealia  signata,  which  Cicero 
(ad  Att.  i.  10)  wanted  for  his  Tusculan  villa,  must 
have  been  of  the  same  kind  as  the  one  in  the 
British  Museum  ;  the  signaia  refers  to  its  being 
adorned  with  figures.  It  was  the  practice  in  some 
cases  to  surround  a  sacred  place  with  an  enclosure 
open  at  the  top,  and  such  enclosures  from  the 
great  similarity  they  bore  to  Putealia  were  called 
by  this  name.  There  was  a  Puteal  of  this  kind 
at  Rome,  called  Puteal  Scribonianum  or  Puteal 
Libonis,  which  is  often  exhibited  on  coins  of  the 
Scribonia  gens,  and  of  which  a  specimen  is  given 
below.  The  puteal  is  on  the  reverse  of  the  coin 
adorned  with  garlands  and  two  lyres.  It  is  gene- 
rally stated  that  there  were  two  putealia  in  the 
Roman  forum  ;  but  C.  F.  Hermann,  who  has  care- 
fully examined  all  the  passages  in  the  ancient 
writers  relating  to  this  matter  (lml.  Lect.  Mar- 
burg. 1840),  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
was  only  one  such  puteal  at  Rome.  It  was  in  the 
forum,  near  the  Arcus  Fabianus,  and  was  dedi- 
cated in  very  ancient  times  either  on  account  of 
the  whetstone  of  the  Augur  Navius  (comp.  Liv.  i. 
36),  or  because  the  spot  had  been  struck  by  light- 
ning. It  was  subsequently  repaired  and  re-dedi- 
cated by  Scribonius  Libo,  who  had  been  com- 
manded to  examine  the  state  of  the  sacred  places 
(Festus,  s.  v.  Scribonianum).  Libo  erected  in  its 
neighbourhood  a  tribunal  for  the  praetor,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  place  was,  of  course,  fre- 
quented by  persons  who  had  law-suits,  such  as 
money-lenders  and  the  like.  (Comp.  Hor.  Sat.  ii. 
6.  35,  Epist.  i.  19.  8  ;  Ov.  Rented.  Amor.  561  ; 
Cic.  pro  Sex.  8  ;  C.  F.  Hermann,  I.  c.) 


PUTI'CULAE,  PUTI'CULI.  [Funus,  p. 
560,  b.] 

PYANE'PSIA  (iriwtym),  a  festival  cele- 
brated at  Athens  every  year  on  the  seventh  of  Py- 
anepsion,  in  honour  of  Apollo.  (Harpocrat.  Hesych. 
Suidaa.  ».  v.  Tlvcwtyia.)    It  was  said  to  have  been 
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instituted  by  Theseus  after  his  return  from  Crete. 
(Plut.  Wits.  22.)  The  festival  as  well  as  the 
month  in  which  it  took  place,  are  said  to  have  de- 
rived their  names  from  wiiojuos,  another  form  for 
Kiafios,  i.  e.  pulse  or  beans,  which  were  cooked  at 
this  season  and  carried  about.  (Harp,  and  Suid.  I.e. ; 
Athen.  ix.  p.  408.)  A  procession  appears  to  have 
taken  place  at  the  Pyanepsia,  in  which  the  eipeffi&vri 
was  carried  about.  This  eipeffttbvri  was  an  olive- 
branch  surrounded  with  wool  and  laden  with  the 
fruits  of  the  year  ;  for  the  festival  was  in  reality  a 
harvest  feast.  It  was  carried  by  a  boy  whose  parents 
were  still  living,  and  those  who  followed  him  sang 
certain  verses,  which  are  preserved  in  Plutarch. 
(I.  c. ;  compare  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iv.  p.  474  ; 
Eustath.  ad  11.  xxii.  ;  Suid.  8.  v.  Eipe&ubvTi  ;  and 
Etymol.  Mag.  where  a  different  account  is  given.) 
The  procession  went  to  a  temple  of  Apollo,  and 
the  olive-branch  was  planted  at  its  entrance.  Ac- 
cording to  others,  every  Athenian  planted,  on  the 
day  of  the  Pyanepsia,  such  an  olive  branch  before 
his  own  house,  where  it  was  left  standing  till  the 
next  celebration  of  the  festival,  when  it  was  ex- 
changed for  a  fresh  one.  (Schol.  ad  Aristoph, 
Plut.  1050.)  [L.  S.] 

PYCNOSTY'LOS.    [Templum.] 
PYELUS  (inieXos).     [Funus,  p.  555,  b.] 
PYGME.     [Mensura,  p.  752,  a.] 
PYGON.     [Mensura,  p.  752,  a.] 
PYLA'GORAE  (wv\ay6pai).     [Amphictyo- 
nes,  p.  80,  b.] 
PYRA.     [Funus,  p.  559,  b.] 
PYRGUS  (itipyos),  a  tower.     1.  The  towers 
used  in  fortification  and  in  war  are  spoken  of  under 
Turris.     2.  An  army  drawn  up  in  a  deep  oblong 
column.     [Turris,  No.  VI.]     3.  A  dice-box,  so 
called  from   its   resemblance   to   a  tower   [Fri- 
tillus.].     4.  The  territory  of  the  town  of  Teoi 
was  distributed  among  a  certain  number  of  towers 
(irvpyoi),  to  each  of  which  corresponded  a  sym- 
mory  or  section  of  the  citizens  (Bockh,  Corp.  Inscr. 
No.  3064  ;  and  the  elucidations  of  Grote,  Hist,  oj 
Greece,  voViii.  pp.  247,  248). 
PY'RRHICA.     [Saltatic] 
PY'THIA  (iriflio),  one  of  the  four  great  na- 
tional festivals  of  the  Greeks.     It  was  celebrated 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Delphi,  anciently  called 
Pytho,  in  honour  of  Apollo,  Artemis,  and  Leto. 
The  place  of  this   solemnity  was  the  Crissaean 
plain,  which  for  this  purpose  contained  a  hippo- 
dromus  or  race-course  (Paus.  x.  37.  §  4),  a  stadium 
of  1000  feet  in  length  (Censorin.  de  Lie  Nat.  13), 
and  a  theatre,  in  which  the  musical  contests  took 
place.     (Lucian,  adv.  indoct.  9.)     A  gymnasium, 
prytaneium,  and  other  buildings  of  this  kind,  pro- 
bably existed  here,  as  at  Olympia,  although  they 
are  not  mentioned.     Once  the  Pythian  games  were 
held  at  Athens,  on  the  advice  of  Demetrius  Polior- 
cetes  (01.  122.  3  ;  see  Plut.  Demetr.  40  ;  Corsini, 
Fast.  Att.  iv.  p.  77),  because  the  Aetolians  were  in 
possession  of  the  passes  around  Delphi. 

The  Pythian  games  were,  according  to  most 
legends,  instituted  by  Apollo  himself  (Athen.  xv. 
p.  701  ;  Schol.  Argum.  ad  Pind.  Pyth.) :  other 
traditions  referred  them  to  ancient  heroes,  such  as 
Amphictyon,  Adrastus,  Diomedes,  and  others. 
They  were  originally  perhaps  nothing  more  than 
a  religious  panegyris,  occasioned  by  the  oracle  of 
Delphi,  and  the  sacred  games  are  said  to  have 
been  at  first  only  a  musical  contest,  which  con- 
sisted in  singing   a  hymn  to  the  honour  of  the 
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Pythian  god  with  the  accompaniment  of  the  ci- 
thara.  (Pans.  x.  7.  §  2  ;  Strab.  ix.  p.  421.)  Some 
of  the  poets,  however,  and  mythographers  repre- 
sent even  the  gods  and  the  early  heroes  as  en- 
gaged in  gymnastic  and  equestrian  contests  at  the 
Pythian  games.  But  such  statements,  numerous 
as  they  are,  can  prove  nothing ;  they  are  ana- 
chronisms in  which  late  writers  were  fond  of  in- 
dulging. The  description  of  the  Pythian  games 
in  which  Sophocles,  in  the  Electra,  makes  Orestes 
take  part,  belongs  to  this  class.  The  Pythian 
games  must,  on  account  of  the  celebrity  of  the 
Delphic  oracle,  have  become  a  national  festival  for 
all  the  Greeks  at  a  very  early  period  ;  and  when 
Solon  fixed  pecuniary  rewards  for  those  Athenians 
who  were  victors  in  the  great  national  festivals, 
the  Pythian  agon  was  undoubtedly  included  in 
the  number,  though  it  is  not  expressly  mentioned. 
(Diog.  Laert.  i.  55.) 

Whether  gymnastic  contests  had  been  performed 
at  the  Pythian  games  previous  to  01.  47,  is  un- 
certain. Bockh  supposes  that  these  two  kinds 
of  games  had  been  connected  at  the  Pythia  from 
early  times,  but  that  afterwards  the  gymnastic 
games  were  neglected :  but  however  this  may  be, 
it  is  certain  that  about  01.  47  they  did  not  exist 
at  Delphi.  Down  to  01. 48  the  Delphians  them- 
selves had  been  the  agonothetae  at  the  Pythian 
games,  but  in  the  third  year  of  this  Olympiad, 
when  after  the  Crissaean  war  the  Amphictyons 
took  the  management  under  their  care,  they  natu- 
rally became  the  agonothetae.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  421  ; 
Paus.  x.  7.  §  3.)  Some  of  the  ancients  date  the 
institution  of  the  Pythian  games  from  this  time 
(Phot.  Cod.  p.  533,  ed.  Bekker),  and  others  say 
that  henceforth  they  were  called  Pythian  games. 
Owing  to  their  being  under  the  management  of 
the  Amphictyons  they  are  sometimes  called  'A^u- 
(pLKTvofuca  o.BKa.  (Heliod.  Aeth.  iv.  1.)  From  01. 
48.  3,  the  Pythiads  were  occasionally  used  as  an 
aera,  and  the  first  celebration  under  the  Amphic- 
tyons was  the  first  Pythiad.  Pausanias  (I.  c.) 
expressly  states  that  in  this  year  the  original 
musical  contest  in  KidapcpBia  was  extended  by  the 
addition  of  aithcpa'la,  i.  e.  singing  with  the  ac- 
companiment of  the  flute,  and  by  that  of  flute- 
playing  alone.  Strabo  (I.  c. )  in  speaking  of  these 
innovations  does  not  mention  the  auApBia,  but 
states  that  the  contest  of  cithara-players  (KiBapur- 
Tal)  was  added,  while  Pausanias  assigns  the  in- 
troduction of  this  contest  to  the  eighth  Pythiad. 
One  of  the  musical  contests  at  the  Pythian  games 
in  which  only  flute  and  cithara-players  took  part, 
was  the  so-called  v6fios  UuQlkos,  which,  at  least 
in  subsequent  times,  consisted  of  five  parts,  viz. 
avdtcpovffts,  £/tfreipo,  KctTaKeAet/0740's,  %ap.$ot  Kal 
SdxTvAoi,  and  aipiyyes.  The  whole  of  this  v6fios 
was  a  musical  description  of  the  fight  of  Apollo 
with  the  dragon  and  of  his  victory  over  the 
monster.  (Strabo,  1. 0.)  A  somewhat  different  ac- 
count of  the  parts  of  this  cd/nos  is  given  by  the 
Scholiast  on  Pindar  (Argum.  ad  Pyth.)  and  by 
Pollux  (iv.  79,  81,  84). 

Besides  these  innovations  in  the  musical  con- 
tests which  were  made  in  the  first  Pythiad,  such 
gymnastic  and  equestrian  games  as  were  then 
customary  at  Olympia,  were  either  revived  at 
Delphi  or  introduced  for  the  first  time.  The 
chariot-race  with  four  horses  was  not  introduced 
till  the  second  Pythiad.  (Paus.  x.  7.  §  3.)  _  Some 
games  on  the  other  hand  were  adopted,  which  had 
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not  yet  been  practised  at  Olympia,  viz.  the 
SoXixos  and  the  8lav\os  for  boys.  In  the  first 
Pythiad  the  victors  received  xP^^aTa  as  their 
prize,  but  in  the  second  a  chaplet  was  established 
as  the  reward  for  the  victors.  (Paus.  and  Schol. 
ad  Pind.  I.  c.)  The  Scholiasts  on  Pindar  reckon 
the  first  Pythiad  from  this  introduction  of  the 
chaplet,  and  their  system  has  been  followed  by 
most  modern  chronologers,  though  Pausanias  ex- 
pressly assigns  this  institution  to  the  second 
Pythiad.  (See  Clinton,  F.H.  p.  195  ;  Krause, 
Die  Pyth.  Nem.,  &c.  p.  21,  &c.)  The  aiXiftla, 
which  was  introduced  in  the  first  Pythiad,  was 
omitted  at  the  second  and  ever  after,  as  only 
elegies  and  frprjvoi  had  been  sung  to  the  flute, 
which  were  thought  too  melancholy  for  this  so- 
lemnity. The  TeOplinros  or  chariot-race  with  four 
horses  however  was  added  in  the  same  Pythiad. 
In  the  eighth  Pythiad  (01.  55.  3)  the  contest  in 
playing  the  cithara  without  singing  was  introduced  ; 
in  Pythiad  23  the  foot-race  in  arms  was  added  ; 
in  Pythiad  48  the  chariot-race  with  two  full- 
grown  horses  (crvi/upib'os  Bp6fws)  was  performed  for 
the  first  time  ;  in  Pythiad  53  the  chariot-race  with 
four  foals  was  introduced.  In  Pythiad  61  the 
pancratium  for  boys,  in  Pythiad  63  the  horse-race 
with  foals,  and  in'  Pythiad  69  the  chariot-race 
with  two  foals  were  introduced.  (Paus.  I.  c.) 
Various  musical  contests  were  also  added  in  the 
course  of  time,  and  contests  in  tragedy  as  well  as 
in  other  kinds  of  poetry  and  in  recitations  of  his- 
torical compositions  are  expressly  mentioned. 
(Philostr.  Vit.  Soph.  ii.  27.  2  ;  Plut.  Sympos.  ii. 
4.)  Works  of  art,  as  paintings  and  sculptures, 
were  exhibited  to  the  assembled  Greeks,  and 
prizes  were  awarded  to  those  who  had  produced 
the  finest  works.  (Plin.  xxxv.  35.)  The  musical 
and  artistic  contests  were  at  all  times  the  most 
prominent  feature  of  the  Pythian  games,  and  in 
this  respect  they  even  excelled  the  Olympic 
games. 

Previous  to  01.  48  the  Pythian  games  had  been 
an  hvatropls,  that  is,  they  had  been  celebrated 
at  the  end  of  every  eighth  year  ;  but  in  01.  48.  3, 
they  became  like  the  Olympia  a  TrevraeTTipls,  i.  e. 
they  were  held  at  the  end  of  every  fourth  year,  and 
a  Pythiad  therefore  ever  since  the  time  that  it  was 
used  as  an  aera,  comprehended  a  space  of  four  years, 
commencing  with  the  third  year  of  every  Olympiad. 
(Paus.  I.e.;  Diod.  xv.  60  ;  compare  Clinton, F.H. 
p.  195.)  Others  have,  in  opposition  to  direct 
statements,  inferred  from  Thucydides  (iv.  117, 
v.  1)  that  the  Pythian  games  were  held  towards 
the  end  of  the  second  year  of  every  Olympiad. 
Respecting  this  controversy,  see  Krause,  I.e.  p.  29, 
&c.  As  for  the  season  of  the  Pythian  games,  they 
were  in  all  probability  held  in  the  spring,  and 
most  writers  believe  that  it  was  in  the  month  of 
Bysius,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Attic  Munychion.  Bockh  (ad  Corp.  Itiscript. 
n.  1688)  however  has  shown  that  the  games  took 
place  in  the  month  of  Bucatius,  which  followed 
after  the  month  of  Bysius,  and  that  this  month 
must  be  considered  as  the  same  as  the  Attic  Mu- 
nychion. The  games  lasted  for  several  days,  as  is 
expressly  mentioned  by  Sophocles  (Eleet.  690,  &c), 
but  we  do  not  know  how  many.  When  ancient 
writers  speak  of  the  day  of  the  Pythian  agon,  they 
are  probably  thinking  of  the  musical  agon  alone, 
which  was  the  most  important  part  of  the  games, 
and  probably  took  place  on  the  7th  of  Bucutius. 
3a 
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It  is  quite  impossible  to  conceive  that  all  the  nu- 
merous games  should  have  taken  place  on  one  day. 

The  concourse  of  strangers  at  the  season  of  this 
panegyris,  must  have  been  very  great,  as  un- 
doubtedly all  the  Greeks  were  allowed  to  attend. 
The  states  belonging  to  the  amphictyony  of  Delphi 
had  to  send  their  theori  in  the  month  of  Bysius, 
some  time  before  the  commencement  of  the  festival 
itself.  (Bb'ckh,  Corp.  Inscr.  I.  e.)  All  theori  sent 
by  the  Greeks  to  Delphi  on  this  occasion,  were 
called  Tlv6ai(rTal  (Strab.  ix.  p.  404),  and  the  theo- 
ries sent  by  the  Athenians  were  always  particu- 
larly brilliant.  (Schol.  adAristoph.  Av.  1585.)  As 
regards  sacrifices,  processions,  and  other  solemni- 
ties, it  may  be  presumed  that  they  resembled  in  a 
great  measure  those  of  Olympia.  A  splendid, 
though  probably  in  some  degree  fictitious,  descrip- 
tion of  a  theoria  of  Thessalians  may  be  read  in 
Heliodorus  (Aeth.  ii.  34). 

As  to  the  order  in  which  the  various  games 
were  performed,  scarcely  anything  is  known,  with 
the  exception  of  some  allusions  in  Pindar  and  a 
few  remarks  of  Plutarch.  The  latter  (Symp.  ii.  4  ; 
comp.  Philostr.  Apoll.  Tyan.  vi.  10)  says  that  the 
musical  contests  preceded  the  gymnastic  contests, 
and  from  Sophocles  it  is  clear  that  the  gymnastic 
contests  preceded  the  horse  'and  chariot  races. 
Every  game,  moreover,  which  was  performed  by 
men  and  by  boys,  was  always  first  performed  by 
the  latter.  (Plut.  Symp.  ii.  5.) 

We  have  stated  above  that,  down  to  01. 48,  the 
Delphians  had  the  management  of  the  Pythian 
games  ;  but  of  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
conducted  previous  to  that  time  nothing  is  known. 
When  they  came  under  the  care  of  the  Amphic- 
tyons,  especial  persons  were  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conducting  the  games  and  of  acting  as 
judges.  They  were  called  'E7ri/ieA.7)Ta(  (Plut. 
Symp.  ii.  4,  vii.  5)  and  answered  to  the  Olym- 
pian Hellanodicae.  Their  number  is  unknown. 
(Krause,  I.  c.  p.  44.)  In  later  times  it  was  decreed 
by  the  Amphictyons  that  king  Philip  with  the 
Thessalians  and  Boeotians  should  undertake  the 
management  of  the  games  (Diod.  xvi.  60),  but 
afterwards  and  even  under  the  Roman  emperors 
the  Amphictyons  again  appear  in  the  possession  of 
this  privilege.  (Philostr.  Vit.  Soph.  ii.  27.)  The 
&rifie\jjTal  had  to  maintain  peace  and  order,  and 
were  assisted  by  p.a(myocp6poi,  who  executed  any 
punishment  at  their  command,  and  thus  answered 
to  the  Olympian  a\irai.  (Luc.  adv.  indoct.  9,  &c.) 

The  prize  given  to  the  victors  in  the  Pythian 
games  was  from  the  time  of  the  second  Pythiad  a 
laurel  chaplet ;  so  that  they  then  became  an  ayiiv 
o-Tecpai/LTTis,  while  before  they  had  been  an  ayibv 
XpiMaTtT7js.  (Paus.  x.  7.  §  3  ;  Schol.  in  Argum. 
ad  Find.  Pyth.)  In  addition  to  this  chaplet,  the 
victor  here,  as  at  Olympia,  received  the  symbolic 
palm-branch,  and  was  allowed  to  have  his  own 
statue  erected  in  the  Crissaean  plain.  (Plut.  Symp. 
viii.  4  ;  Paus.  vi.  15.  §  3,  17.  §  1 ;  Justin,  xxiv. 
7,  10.) 

The  time  when  the  Pythian  games  ceased  to  be 
solemnised  is  not  certain,  but  they  probably  lasted 
as  long  as  the  Olympic  games,  i.  e.  down  to  the 
year  a.  d.  394.  In  A.  d.  191  a  celebration  of  the 
Pythia  is  mentioned  by  Philostratus  (Vit.  Soph. 
ii.  27),  and  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Julian  they 
still  continued  to  be  held,  as  is  manifest  from  his 
own  words.  (Jul.  Epist.  pro  Argiv.  p.  35,  a.) 

Pythian  games  of  less  importance  were  celebrated 
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in  a  great  many  other  places  where  the  worship 
of  Apollo  was  introduced  ;  and  the  games  of  Del- 
phi are  sometimes  distinguished  from  these  lesser 
Pythia  by  the  addition  of  the  words  iv  Ae\tf>ois. 
But  as  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  lesser 
Pythia  are  not  mentioned  in  the  extant  ancient 
writers,  and  are  only  known  from  coins  or  inscrip- 
tions, we  shall  only  give  a  list  of  the  places  where 
they  were  held : — Ancyra  in  Galatia,  Aphrodisias 
in  Caria,  Antiochia,  Carthaea  in  the  island  of  Ceos 
(Athen.  x.  p.  456,  467),  Carthage  (Tertull.  Scorp. 
6),  Cibyra  in  Phrygia,  Delos  (Dionys.  Perieg. 
527),  Emisa  in  Syria,  Hierapolis  in  Phrygia, 
Magnesia,  Megara  (Schol.  ad  Pind.  Nem.  v.  84, 
Ol.  xiii.  155  ;  Philostr.  Vit.  Soph.  i.  3),  Miletus, 
Neapolis  in  Italy,  Nicaea  in  Bithynia,  Nicomedia, 
Pergamus  in  Mysia,  Perge  in  Pamphylia,  Perin- 
thus  on  the  Propontis,  Philippopolis  in  Thrace, 
Side  in  Pamphylia,  Sicyon  (Pind.  Ol.  xiii.  105, 
with  the  Schol.  ;  Nem.  ix.  51),  Taba  in  Caria, 
Thessalonice  in  Macedonia,  in  Thrace,  Thyatira, 
and  Tralles  in  Lydia,  Tripolis  on  the  Maeander 
in  Caria.  (Krause,  Die  Pythien,  Nemeen  und  Isth- 
mien,  pp.  1—106.)  '  [L.  S.] 

PY'THIA.  [Oraculbm,  p.  837,  a.] 
PY'THII  (ttvBiol),  called  UoiBioi  in  the  Lace- 
daemonian dialect  (Photius,  s.  ».),  were  four  per- 
sons appointed  by  the  Spartan  kings,  two  by  each, 
as  messengers  to  the  temple  of  Delphi  (®eoirp6- 
iroi  is  Ae\<pois).  Their  office  was  highly  honour- 
able and  important :  they  were  always  the  mess- 
mates of  the  Spartan  kings.  (Herod,  vi.  57  ;  Xen. 
Rep.  Lac.  xv.  6  ;  Muller,  Dor.  iii.  1.  §  9.) 

PYXIS,  dim.  PYXIDULA  (iri^s,dim.  ™{i- 
oW),  a  casket ;  a  jewel-box.  (Mart.  ix.  38.) 
Quintilian  (viii.  6.  §  35)  produces  this  term  as  an 
example  of  catachresis,  because  it  properly  denoted 
that  which  was  made  of  box  (in5|os),  but  was  ap- 
plied to  things  of  similar  form  and  use  made  of 
any  other  material.  In  fact,  the  caskets  in  which 
the  ladies  of  ancient  times  kept  their  jewels  and 
other  ornaments,  were  made  of  gold,  silver,  ivory, 
mother-of-pearl,  tortoise-shell,  &c.  They  were  also 
much  enriched  with  sculpture.  A  silver  coffer, 
2  feet  long,  \\  wide,  and  1  deep,  most  elaborately 
adorned  with  figures  in  bas-relief,  is  desctibed  by 
Bottiger.  (Sabma,  vol.  i.  pp.  64 — 80.  plate  iii.) 
The  annexed  woodcut  (from  Ant.  d'ErcolanOi  vol. 
ii.  tab.  7)  represents  a  very  plain  jewel-box,  out  of 
which  a  dove  is  extracting  a  riband  or  fillet.    Nero 


deposited  his  beard  in  a  valuable  pyxis,  when  he 
shaved  for  the  first  time.     [Bahba.J 

The  same  term  is  applied  to  boxes  used  to  con- 
tain drugs  or  poison  (Cic.  pro  Caelio,  26 — 29  ; 
Quintil.  vi.  3.  §  25)  ;  and  to  metallic  rings  em- 
ployed in  machinery.  (Plin.  H.N.  xviii.  11.  s. 
29.)  [J.Y.] 


QUADRAGE'SIMA,  the  fortieth  part  of  the 
imported  goods,  was  the  ordinary  rate  of  the  Por- 
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torium.  (Suet.  Vespas.  1. ;  Quintil.  Declam.  359  ; 
Symmach.  Epist.  v.  62,  65.)  Tacitus  {Ann.  xiii. 
51)  says  that  the  Quadragesima  was  abolished  by 
Nero  and  had  not  been  imposed  again  (manet 
aholitio  quadragesimal)  •  but  it  appears  most  pro- 
bable that  this  Quadragesima  abolished  by  Nero 
was  not  the  Portorium,  but  the  tax  imposed  by 
Caligula  (Suet.  Col.  40)  of  the  fortieth  part  of  the 
value  of  all  property,  respecting  which  there  was 
any  law-suit.  That  the  latter  ia  the  more  probable 
opinion  appears  from  the  fact,  that  we  never  read 
of  this  tax  upon  law-suits  after  the  time  of  Nero, 
while  the  former  one  is  mentioned  to  the  latest 
times  of  the  empire.  Considerable  difficulty,  how- 
ever, has  arisen  in  consequence  of  some  of  the 
coins  of  Galba  having  Quadragesima  Remissa  upon 
them,  which  is  supposed  by  some  writers  to  con- 
tradict the  passage  of  Tacitus,  and  by  others  to 
prove  that  Galba  abolished  the  Quadragesima  of 
the  portorium.  The  words,  however,  do  not  neces- 
sarily imply  this  ;  it  was  common  in  seasons  of 
scarcity  and  want,  or  as  an  act  of  special  favour,  for 
the  emperors  to  remit  certain  taxes  for  a  certain 
period,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  coins  of  Galba 
were  struck  in  commemoration  of  such  a  remission, 
and  not  of  an  abolition  of  the  tax.  (See  Bur- 
mann,  de  Vectigal.  p.  64,  &c,  who  controverts  the 
opinions  of  Spanheim,  de  Praest.  et  Usu  Numism. 
vol.  ii.  p.  549.) 

QUADRANS.    [As,  pp.  140,  b,  141,  a.] 

QUADRANTAL,  or  AMPHORA  QUAD- 
RANTAL, or  AMPHORA  only,  was  the  princi- 
pal Roman  measure  of  capacity  for  fluids.  All  the 
Roman  measures  of  capacity  were  founded  on 
weight,  and  thus  the  amphora  was  originally  the 
space  occupied  by  eighty  pounds  of  wine.  (Festus, 
s.v.) 

There  is  also  preserved  to  us  by  Festus  (s.  v. 
Publica  Pondera,  p.  246,  Mtiller),  a  plebiscitum 
(the  Sillian)  of  unknown  date,  regulating  the  weights 
and  measures,  to  the  following  effect :  —  Ex  pon- 
deribus  pvhlicis,  quibus  luxe  tempestate  populus  oetier 
solet,  uti  coaequetur  sedulum,  uti  quadrantal  vini 
octoginta  pondo  siet :  congius  vini  decern  p.  (i.  e. 
■pondo)  siet :  sew  sextari  congius  siet  vini  ;  duode- 
quinquaginta  secctari  quadrantal  siet  vini ;  —  that 
is,  that  the  quadrantal  should  contain  80  pounds 
of  wine*1,  and  the  congius  1 0  ;  and  that  the  sexta- 
rius  should  be  l-6th  of  the  congius,  and  l-48th  of 
the  quadrantal.  The  quadrantal  was  subdivided 
into  2  urnae,  8  congii,  48  sextarii,  96  lieminae, 
192  quartarii,  384  acetabula,  576  cyathi,  and  2304 
ligulae.  As  compared  with  the  Roman  dry  measure, 
the  quadrantal  was  three  times  the  modius.  The 
only  measure  larger  than  the  quadrantal  was  the 
culeus  of  20  amphorae,  which  was  used,  as  well  as 
the  amphora  itselfj  in  estimating  the  produce  of  a 
vineyard.     [Culeus  :  comp.  Amphora  sub  fin.] 

The  quadrantal  was  connected  with  the  mea- 
sures of  length,  by  the  law,  that  it  was  the  cube 
of  the  foot,  whence  its  name  quadrantal,  or,  as 
other  writers  give  it  (using  the  Greek  kv€os  in- 
stead of  the   Latin  quadrantal)   amphora   cubus. 


*  The  Romans  were  aware  that  there  is  a  differ- 
ence in  the  specific  gravity  of  wine  and  of  water, 
and  in  the  different  sorts  of  each,  but,  for  the  sake 
of  simplicity,  they  regarded  them  as  of  the  same 
specific  gravity:  when,  however,  they  wished  a 
very  exact  determination,  they  used  rain  water. 
(Bockh,  c.  3.) 
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(Cato,  R.  R.  57  ;  Gell.  i.  20  ;  Priscian.  Carm.  de 
Mens,  et  Pond.  vv.  59—63 :  — 

"  Pes  longo  in  spatio  latoque  altoque  notetur ; 
Angulus  ut  par  sit,  quern  claudit  linea  triplex. 
Quatuor  et  medium  quadris  cingatur  inane : 
Amphora  fit  cubus,  quam  ne  violare  liceret, 
Sacravere  Jovi  Tarpeio  in  monte  Quirites." 

A  standard  model  of  the  Amphora  was  kept 
with  great  care  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  in  the 
Capitol,  and  was  called  ampliora  Capitolina  (Pris- 
cian. I.e.;  Capitolin.  Maximin.  4).  There  still 
exists  a  congius  which  professes  to  have  been  made 
according  to  this  standard.  [Congius.]  For  a 
full  account  of  this  congius,  see  H,  Hase,  AbhandL 
d.  Berl.  Akad.  1824. 

There  are  two  questions  of  very  great  interest 
connected  with  the  Roman  quadrantal;  namely, 
(1),  whether  the  equality  to  the  cubic  foot  was 
originally  exact,  or  only  approximate,  and  (2), 
whether  there  was  any  exact  ratio  between  the 
Roman  and  the  Grecian  measures.  The  full  dis- 
cussion of  these  questions  would  be  inconsistent 
both  with  the  limits  and  with  the  chief  object  of 
this  work.  A  general  statement  of  the  matters  in 
dispute  will  be  found  under  Mensura,  p.  754. 
It  may  here  be  added  that,  whether  there  was  or 
was  not  originally  any  precise  ratio  between  the 
Greek  and  Roman  measures  of  capacity,  they  were 
at  least  so  nearly  related  to  one  another,  toat,  when 
the  two  systems  came  to  exist  side  by  side,  it  was 
found  easy  to  establish  the  following  definite  ratios. 
Of  the  liquid  measures  ;  the  Roman  ampliora,  or 
quadrantal,  was  2-5ths  of  the  Aeginetan,  and 
2-3rds  of  the  Attic  amphora  or  metretes ;  and  the 
congius  of  the  Roman  system  was  equal  to  the 
X°vs  of  the  Attic.  Again,  comparing  the  Roman 
liquid  with  the  Greek  dry  measures,  the  quadrantal 
was  l-3rd  of  the  Aeginetan,  and  one  half  of  the 
Attic,  medimnus.  Consequently,  of  the  dry  measures, 
the  modius  (which  was  l-3rd  of  the  quadrantal) 
was  l-9th  of  the  Aeginetan,  and  i-6th  of  the  Attic, 
medimnus.  The  connecting  subordinate  unit  in  all 
these  sets  of  measures  is  the  Roman  sextarius,  or 
sixth  part  of  the  congius,  which  was  introduced  into 
the  Greek  system  under  the  name  of  ^cVttjs,  and 
which  stands  to  the  several  measures  now  men- 
tioned in  the  following  relations :  — 

1.  Liquid  Measures. 

The  Roman  quadrantal    =     48  sextarii 
„    Attic  metretes  =     72       „ 

„    Aeginetan  „  =  120       „ 

2.  Dry  Measures. 

The  Roman  modius  =     16  sextarii 

„     Attic  medimnus         =96       „ 
„     Aeginetan    „  =  144       „ 

The  leffTTjs,  or  Roman  sextarius,  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  genuine  Attic  Mtcrevs  or  sixth 
of  the  medimnus,  which  was  equal  to  the  Roman 
modius.  (On  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, see  Bockh,  cc.  iii.  xi.  xv. — xvii.) 

From  the  preceding  remarks  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  only  safe  mode  of  computing  the  content 
of  the  amphora  hi  terms  of  our  own  measures  of 
capacity  is  by  deducing  it  from  the  value  already 
assigned  to  the  Roman  pound,  on  the  authority 
chiefly  of  the  coins.  That  value  may  be  taken,  in 
round  numbers,  at  5050  grains.  Now  the  im- 
perial gallon  contains  70,000  grains.  Therefore 
$u  % 
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perial  gallons,  or  a  little  more  than  5  \  gallons,  or 
than  5  gallons  and  6  pints.     If  we  were  to  make 
the  computation  directly  from  the  congius  of  Ves- 
pasian, we  should  have  a  somewhat  higher  value  ; 
which,  as  has  already  been  shown  under  Pondera, 
arises  probably  from  a  source  of  error.     On  the 
other  hand,  the  computation  from  the  Roman  cubic 
foot  gives  a  somewhat  lower  value  [Pondera]  ; 
but,  as   already   intimated,   it   is  very  doubtful 
whether  the  true  content  of  the  amphora  was  ex- 
actly a  cubic  foot,  and  in  fact,  if  Bb'ckh  be  right, 
it  was  a  little  more.     At  all  events,  the  value  of  5 
gallons  6  pints  is  quite  near  enough  to  the  truth 
for  all  the  purposes  of  the  classical  student.    (See 
the  Tables.)     On  the  other  hand,  if  we  were  to 
reckon  the  quadrantal  at  exactly  6  gallons,  and 
consequently  the  sextarius,  which  is  the  small  unit 
of  the  system,  at  exactly  1  pint  (instead  of  -96) 
we  should  obtain  a  system  so  extremely  simple, 
and  with  so  small  a  limit  of  error  (namely  less 
than  -y^j  in  a  pint),  that  it  would  probably  be 
allowable  to  adopt  it  in  the  ordinary  reading  of  the 
classic   authors ;    indicating,    however,    the   small 
error,  by  prefixing  in  each  case  the  words  a  little  less 
than;  and  correcting  it,  when  the  numbers  are  large, 
by  taking  from  the  result  l-25th  of  itself.    [P.  S.] 
QUADRI'GAE.     [Currtis,  p.  379.] 
QUADRIGA'TUS.     [Denarius.] 
QUADRIRE'MES.     [Navis,  p.  785,  b.] 
QUA'DRUPES.     [Pauperies.] 
QUADRUPLATOR'ES,   public  informers  or 
accusers,  were  so  called,  either  because  they  re- 
ceived a  fourth  part  of  the  criminal's  property,  or 
because  those  who  were  convicted  were  condemned 
to  pay  fourfold  {quadrupli  damnari),  as  in  cases  of 
violation  of  the  laws  respecting  gambling,  usury, 
&c.  (Pseudo-Ascon,  in  die.  Divin.  p.  110,  in  Verr. 
ii.  p.  208,  ed.  Orelli ;  Festus,  s.  v.)     We  know 
that   on  some   occasions   the   accuser  received  a 
fourth  part  of  the  property  of  the  accused  (Tac. 
Ann.  iv.  21)  ;  but  the  other  explanation  of  the  word 
may  also  be  correct,  because  usurers,  who  violated 
the  law,  were  subjected  to  a  penalty  of  four  times 
the  amount  of  the  loan.    (Cato,  de  Re  Rust,  init.) 
When  the  general  right  of  accusation  was  given, 
the  abuse  of  which  led  to  the  springing  up  of  the 
Quadruplatores,   is  uncertain  ;   but  originally  all 
fines  went  into  the  common  treasury,  and  while 
that  was  the  case  the  accusations  no  doubt  were 
brought  on  behalf  of  the  state.     (Niebuhr,  Hist, 
of  Rome,  vol.  iii.  p.  37.)    Even  under  the  republic 
an  accusation  of  a  public  officer,  who  had  merited 
it  by  his  crimes,   was  considered  a  service  ren- 
dered to  the  state  ;  the  name  of  Quadruplatores 
seems  to  have  been  given  by  way  of  contempt  to 
mercenary  or  false  accusers.  (Cic.  Div.  ii.  7,  c.  Verr. 
ii.  7;  Plaut.  Pers.  i.  2.  10  ;  Liv.  iii.  72.)    Seneca 
{de  Bene/,  vii.  25)  calls  those  who  sought  great 
returns   for  small  favours,  Quadruplatores  benefi- 
riorum  suorum. 

QUADRUPLICA'TIO.     [Actio.] 
QUADRUSSIS.     [As.] 
QUAESTIONES,    QUAESTIONES   PER- 
PETUAE.       [Judex,    p.   648,  b  ;     Praetor, 
p.  957,  a.] 

QUAESTOR  is  a  name  which  was  given  to 
two  distinct  classes  of  Roman  officers.  It  is  de- 
rived from  quaero,  and  Varro  {De  Ling.  Lat.  v. 
81 '  gives  a  definition  which  embraces  the  principal 
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functions  of  both  classes  of  officers :  w  Quaestores 
a  quaerendo,  qui  conquirerent  publicas  pecunias  et 
maleficia."  The  one  class  therefore  had  to  do 
with  the  collecting  and  keeping  of  the  public  re- 
venues, and  the  others  were  a  kind  of  public  ac- 
cusers. The  former  bore  the  name  of  quaestores 
classic/.,  the  latter  of  quaestores  parrieidii.  (Dig.  1. 
tit.  2.  s.  2.  §  22,  23.) 

The  quaestores  parrieidii  were,  as  we  have  said, 
public  accusers,  two  in  number,  who  conducted  the 
accusation  of  persons  guilty  of  murder  or  any  other 
capital  offence,  and  carried  the  sentence  into  exe- 
cution. (Festus,  s.  v.  Pariei  and  Quaestores  ;  Liv. 
ii.  41 ;  Dionys.  viii.  77.)  There  are  many  points 
which  might  make  us  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
quaestores  parrieidii  and  the  duumviri  perduel- 
lionis  were  the  same  officers  ;  but  a  closer  exami- 
nation shows  that  the  former  were  a  permanent 
magistracy,  while  the  latter  were  appointed  only 
on  special  emergencies.  [See  Perduellionis 
Duumviri.]  All  testimonies  agree  that  these  pub- 
lic accusers  existed  at  Rome  during  the  period  of 
the  kings,  though  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  by 
which  king  they  were  instituted  (Fest.  I.  c;  Tacit. 
Annal.  xi.  22;  Dig.  1.  tit.  13),  as  some  mention 
them  in  the  reign  of  Romulus  and  others  in  that 
of  Numa.  When  Ulpian  takes  it  for  certain  that 
they  occurred  in  the  time  of  Tullus  Hostilius,  he 
appears  to  confound  them,  like  other  writers,  with 
the  duumviri  perduellionis,  who  in  this  reign  acted 
as  judges  in  the  case  of  Horatius,  who  had  slain 
his  sister.  During  the  kingly  period  there  occurs 
no  instance  in  which  it  could  be  said  with  any 
certainty,  that  the  quaestores  parrieidii  took  a  part. 
As  thus  everything  is  so  uncertain,  and  as  late 
writers  are  guilty  of  such  manifest  confusions,  we 
can  say  no  more  than  that  such  public  accusers 
existed,  and  infer  from  the  analogy  of  later  times 
that  they  were  appointed  by  the  populus  on  the 
presentation  of  the  king.  In  the  early  period  of 
the  republic  the  quaestores  parrieidii  appear  to  have 
become  a  standing  office,  which,  like  others,  was 
held  only  for  one  year.  (Liv.  iii.  24,  25.)  They 
were  appointed  by  the  populus  or  the  curies  on 
the  presentation  of  the  consuls.  (Dig.  1.  tit.  2. 
s.  2.  §  23 ;  Tacit.  I.  c.)  When  these  quaestores  dis- 
covered that  a  capital  offence  had  been  committed, 
they  had  to  bring  the  charge  before  the  comitia 
for  trial.  (Liv.  iii.  24;  Dionys.  viii.  75.)  They  con- 
voked the  comitia  through  the  person  of  a  trum- 
peter, who  proclaimed  the  day  of  meeting  from  the 
capitol,  at  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  at  the  house  of 
the  accused.  (Varro,  de  Ling.  Lat.  vi.  90,  ed.  Mul- 
ler.)  When  the  sentence  had  been  pronounced  by 
the  people,  the  quaestores  parrieidii  executed  it ; 
thus  they  threw  Spurius  Cassius  from  the  Tarpeian 
rock.  (Dionys.  viii.  77  ;  Liv.  ii.  41 ;  Cic.  de  Re 
Publ.  ii.  35.)  They  were  mentioned  in  the  laws 
of  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  after  the  time  of  the 
decemvirate  they  still  continued  to  be  appointed, 
though  probably  no  longer  by  the  curies,  but  either 
in  the  comitia  centuriata  or  tributa,  which  they 
therefore  must  also  have  had  the  right  to  assemble 
in  cases  of  emergency.  (Varro,  de  Ling.  Lat.  vi.  9.) 
This  appears  to  be  implied  in  the  statement  of 
Tacitus,  that  in  the  year  447  B.  c.  they  were 
created  by  the  people  without  any  presentation  of 
the  consuls.  From  the  year  366  B.  c.  they  are  no 
longer  mentioned  in  Roman  history,  as  their  func- 
tions were  gradually  transferred  to  the  triumviri 
capitales.  (Val.  Max.  v.  4.  §  7,  viii.  4.  §  2;  Sallust, 
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Cat.  55  ;  Triumviri  Capitales),  and  partly  to 
the  aediles  and  tribunes.  (Aediles,  Tribuni  ; 
Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Rome,  vol.  iii.  p.  4 A  ;  Zachariae, 
Sulla,  als  Ordner,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  147,  &o.)  The 
quaestores  parricidii  have  not  only  been  confounded 
with  the  duumviri  perduellionis,  but  also  with  the 
quaestores  classici  (Tacit.  I.  c. ;  Zonar.  vii.  13,  &c), 
and  this  probably  owing  to  the  fact,  that  they 
ceased  to  be  appointed  at  such  an  early  period,  and 
that  the  two  kinds  of  quaestors  are  seldom  dis- 
tinguished in  ancient  writings  by  their  character- 
istic epithets.  (Becker,  Handb.  der  Rom.  Alterth. 
vol.  ii.  pt.  ii  p.  228,  &c.) 

The  quaestores  classici  were  officers  entrusted 
with  the  care  of  the  public  money.  It  is  established 
by  the  clearest  possible  evidence,  that  during  the 
kingly  period  this  magistracy  did  not  exist  ( Liv.  iv. 
4  ;  Plut.  Popl.  12),  and  it  would  seem  that  a  con- 
siderable time  elapsed  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
kings,  before  this  magistracy  was  instituted.  Their 
distinguishing  epithet  classici  is  not  mentioned  by 
any  ancient  writer,  except  Lydus  (De  Mag.  i.  27), 
who  however  gives  an  absurd  interpretation  of  it 
Niebuhr  (vol.  ii.  p.  430)  refers  it  to  their  having  been 
elected  by  the  centuries  ever  since  the  time  of  Va- 
lerius Publicola,  who  is  said  to  have  first  instituted 
the  office.  (Plut.  Publ.  12.)  They  were  at  first 
only  two  in  number,  and  of  course  taken  only  from 
the  patricians.  As  the  senate  had  the  supreme 
administration  of  the  finances,  -the  quaestors  were 
in  some  measure  only  its  agents  or  paymasters,  for 
they  could  not  dispose  of  any  part  of  the  public 
money  without  being  directed  by  the  senate.  Their 
duties  consequently  consisted  in  making  the  neces- 
sary payments  from  the  aerarium,  and  receiving 
the  public  revenues.  Of  both  they  had  to  keep 
correct  accounts  in  their  tabulae  publicae.  (Polyb. 
vi.  13.)  Demands  which  any  one  might  have  on 
the  aerarium,  and  outstanding  debts  were  likewise 
registered  by  them.  (Pseudo-Ascon.  in  Verrin.  p. 
158,  Orelli  ;  Plut.  Cat.  Min.  27.)  Fines  to  be 
paid  to  the  public  treasury  were  registered  and  ex- 
acted by  them.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  60  ;  Tacit.  Aniial. 
xiii.  28.)  Another  branch  of  their  duties,  which 
however  was  likewise  connected  with  the  treasury, 
was  to  provide  the  proper  accommodations  for 
foreign  ambassadors  and  such  persons  as  were  con- 
nected with  the  republic  by  ties  of  public  hos- 
pitality. Lastly  they  were  charged  with  the  care 
of  the  burials  and  monuments  of  distinguished 
men,  the  expenses  for  which  had  been  decreed  by 
the  senate  to  be  defrayed  by  the  treasury.  In  the 
aerarium,  and  consequently  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  quaestors,  were  kept  the  books  in  which 
the  senatus-consulta  were  registered  (Joseph.  Ant. 
Jud.  xiv.  10.  10  ;  Plut.  Cat.  Min.  17),  while  the 
original  documents  were  in  the  keeping  of  the 
aediles,  until  Augustus  transferred  the  care  of  them 
also  to  the  quaestors.    (Dion  Cass.  liv.  36.) 

In  the  year  B.  c.  421  the  number  of  quaestors 
was  doubled,  and  the  tribunes  tried  to  effect  by  an 
amendment  of  the  law  that  a  part  (probably  two) 
of  the  quaestores  should  be  plebeians.  (Liv.  iv.  43  ; 
Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.  p.  430,  &c.)  This  attempt  was  in- 
deed frustrated,  but  the  interrex  L.  Papirius  effected 
a  compromise,  that  the  election  should  not  be  re- 
stricted to  either  order.  After  this  law  was  car- 
ried, eleven  years  passed  without  any  plebeian 
being  elected  to  the  office  of  quaestor,  until  in  b.  c. 
409,  three  of  the  four  quaestors  were  plebeians. 
(Liv.  iv.  54.)  .  A  person  who  had  held  the  office 
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of  quaestor  had  undoubtedly,  as  in  later  times,  the 
right  to  take  his  seat  in  the  senate,  unless  he  was 
excluded  as  unworthy  by  the  next  censors.  And 
this  was  probably  the  reason  why  the  patricians  so 
determinately  opposed  the  admission  of  plebeians 
to  this  office.  [Senatus.]  Henceforth  the  con- 
suls, whenever  they  took  the  field  against  an  enemy, 
were  accompanied  by  one  quaestor  each,  who  at 
first  had  only  to  superintend  the  sale  of  the  booty, 
the  produce  of  which  was  either  divided  among 
the  legion,  or  was  transferred  to  the  aerarium. 
(Liv.  iv.  53.)  Subsequently  however  we  find 
that  these  quaestors  also  kept  the  funds  of  the 
army,  which  they  had  received  from  the  treasury 
at  Rome,  and  gave  the  soldiers  their  pay  ;  they 
were  in  fact  the  pay-masters  in  the  army.  (Polyb. 
vi.  39.)  The  two  other  quaestors,  who  remained 
at  Rome,  continued  to  discharge  the  same  duties 
as  before,  and  were  distinguished  from  those  who 
accompanied  the  consuls  by  the  epithet  urbani.  In 
the  year  b.  c.  265,  after  the  Romans  had  made 
themselves  masters  of  Italy,  and  when,  in  conse- 
quence, the  administration  of  the  treasury  and  the 
raising  of  the  revenues  became  more  laborious  and 
important,  the  number  of  quaestors  was  again 
doubled  to  eight  (Lyd.  de  Mag.  i.  27  ;  Liv.  Spit. 
lib.  15;  Niebuhr,  vol.  iii.  p.  645) ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  henceforth  their  number  continued  to  be 
increased  in  proportion  as  the  empire  became  ex- 
tended. One  of  the  eight  quaestors  was  appointed 
by  lot  to  the  quaestura  ostiensis,  a  most  laborious 
and  important  post,  as  he  had  to  provide  Rome 
with  corn.  (Cic.  pro  Muren.  8,  pro  Sext.  17.) 
Besides  the  quaestor  ostiensis,  who  resided  at  Ostia, 
three  other  quaestors  were  distributed  in  Italy  to 
raise  those  parts  of  the  revenue  which  were  not 
farmed  by  the  publicani,  and  to  control  the  latter. 
One  of  them  resided  at  Cales,  and  the  two  others 
probably  in  towns  on  the  Upper  Sea.  (Cic.  in  Vol. 
5.)  The  two  remaining  quaestors,  who  were  sent 
to  Sicily,  are  spoken  of  below. 

Sulla  in  his  dictatorship  raised  the  number  of 
quaestors  to  twenty,  that  he  might  have  a  large 
number  of  candidates  for  the  senate  (senatui  ex- 
plendo,  Tacit.  Annal.xi.  22),  and  Julius  Caesar  even 
to  forty.  (Dion  Cass,  xliii.  47,  51.)  In  the  year 
B.  c.  49  no  quaestors  were  elected,  and  Caesar 
transferred  the  keeping  of  the  aerarium  to  the 
aediles.  From  this  time  forward  the  treasury  was 
sometimes  entrusted  to  the  praetors,  sometimes  to 
the  praetorii,  and  sometimes  again  to  quaestors. 
[Aerarium.]  Quaestors  however,  both  in  the 
city  and  in  the  provinces,  occur  down  to  the  latest 
period  of  the  empire.  Some  of  them  bore  the  title 
of  candidati  principis,  and  their  only  duty  was 
to  read  in  the  Benate  the  communications  which 
the  princeps  had  to  make  to  this  assembly  (libri 
principales,  epistolae  princi'pis,  Dig.  1.  tit.  13.  §  2 
and  4  ;  Lyd.  de  Mag.  i.  28  ;  Lamprid.  Alex.  Sev. 
43  j  Plin.  Epist.  vii.  16).  From  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Claudius  all  quaestors,  on  entering  their 
office,  were  obliged  to  give  gladiatorial  games  to 
the  people,  at  their  own  expense,  whereby  the 
office  became  inaccessible  to  any  one  except  the 
wealthiest  individuals.  (Suet.  Claud.  24  ;  Tacit. 
Annal.  1.  c.  xiii.  5  ;  Suet.  Domit.  4  ;  Lamprid. 
Alex.  Sev.  43.)  When  Constantinople  had  be- 
come the  second  capital  of  the  empire,  it  received 
like  Rome  its  quaestors,  who  had  to  give  games  to 
the  people  on  entering  upon  their  office  ;  but 
they  were  probably,  like  the  praetors,  elected  by 
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the  senate  and  only  announced  to  the  emperor. 
(Becker,  Handb.  der  Rom.  AUerth.  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p. 
332,  &c. ;  Walter,  Geseh.  des  Rom.  Rechls,  p.  371.) 

The  proconsul  or  praetor,  who  had  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  province,  was  attended  by  a  quaestor. 
This  quaestor  had  undoubtedly  to  perform  the  same 
functions  as  those  who  accompanied  the  armies  into 
the  field  ;  they  were  in  fact  the  same  officers,  with 
the  exception  that  the  former  were  stationary  in 
their  province  during  the  time  of  their  office,  and 
had  consequently  rights  and  duties  which  those 
who  accompanied  the  armies  could  not  have.  In 
Sicily,  the  earliest  Roman  province,  there  were 
two  quaestors  answering  to  the  two  former  divi- 
sions of  the  island  into  the  Carthaginian  and 
Greek  territory.  The  one  resided  at  Lilybaeum, 
the  other  at  Syracuse.  Besides  the  duties  which 
they  had  in  common  with  the  pay-masters  of  the 
armies,  they  had  to  levy  those  parts  of  the  public 
revenue  in  the  province  which  were  not  farmed  by 
the  publicani,  to  control  the  publicani,  and  to  for- 
ward the  sums  raised,  together  with  the  accounts 
of  them,  to  the  aerarium.  (Pseudo-Ascon.  in 
Verrin.  p.  167,  Orelli.)  In  the  provinces  the 
quaestors  had  the  same  jurisdiction  as  the  curule 
aediles  at  Rome.  (Gaius,  i.  6.)  The  relation  ex- 
isting between  a  praetor  or  proconsul  of  a  province 
and  his  quaestor  was  according  to  ancient  custom 
regarded  as  resembling  that  between  a  father  and 
his  son.  (Cic.  Divin.  19,  c.  Verr.  ii.  1.  \5,pro 
Plane.  11,  ad  Fam.  iii.  10.)  When  a  quaestor 
died  in  his  province,  the  praetors  had  the  right  to 
appoint  a  proquaestor  in  his  stead  (Cic.  c.  Verr.  I.  e.\ 
and  when  the  praetor  was  absent,  the  quaestor 
supplied  his  place,  and  was  then  attended  by  lie- 
tors.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  ii.  15,  pro  Plane.  41.)  In 
what  manner  the  provinces  were  assigned  to  the 
quaestors  after  their  election  at  Rome,  is  not  men- 
tioned, though  it  was  probably  by  lot,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  quaestor  ostiensis.  But  in  the  consulship  of 
Decimus  Drusus  and  Porcina  it  was  decreed  that 
the  provinces  should  be  distributed  among  the 
quaestors  by  lot  ex  senatus  conmlto.  (Dig.  1.  tit.  13. 
§  2;  Cic.  c.  Verr.  ii.  1.  13.)  During  the  time  of 
the  empire  this  practice  continued,  and  if  the 
number  of  quaestors  elected  was  not  sufficient  for 
the  number  of  provinces,  those  quaestors  of  the 
preceding  year,  who  had  had  no  province,  might  be 
sent  out.  This  was,  however,  the  case  only  in  the 
provinces  of  the  Roman  people,  for  in  those  of  the 
emperors  there  were  no  quaestors  at  all.  In  the 
time  of  Constantine  the  title  of  quaestor  sacripalatii 
was  given  to  a  minister  of  great  importance,  whose 
office  probably  originated  in  that  of  the  candidati 
principis.  Respecting  his  power  and  influence  see 
Walter,  Gesch.  d.  Rom.  R.  p.  365.  [L.S.] 

QUAESTO'RII  LUDI.  [Ludi  Quaestorii.] 

QUAESTO'RIUM.  [Castra,  pp.  249,  a, 
253,  b.] 

QUALES-QUALES.     [Servus.] 

QUALUS.     [Calathus.] 

QUANTI  MINO'RIS  is  an  actio  which  a 
buyer  had  against  the  seller  of  a  thing,  in  respect 
of  any  non-apparent  faults  or  imperfections,  at  the 
time  of  the  sale,  even  if  the  seller  was  not  aware 
of  them,  or  for  any  defects  in  the  qualities  of  the 
thing  which  the  seller  had  warranted :  the  object 
of  the  actio  was  to  obtain  an  abatement  in  the 
purchase-money.  This  action  was  to  be  brought 
within  a  year  or  within  six  months,  according  as 
there  was  a  Cautio  or  not.  The  actio  quanti  minoris 
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might  be  brought  as  often  as  a  new  defect  was  dis- 
covered ;  but  the  purchaser  could  not  recover  the 
value  of  the  same  thing  twice.  [Emtio  et 
Venditio.]  (Dig.  21.  tit.  1  ;  44.  tit.  2.  s.  25 
§1.)  [G.L.] 

QUARTA'RIUS,  a  Roman  measure  of  capacity 
one  fourth  of  the  sextarius,  and  consequently  a 
little  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  pint  imperial.'  It  is 
also  found  in  the  Greek  system  of  liquid  measures 
under  the  name  of  reraprov.  [P.  S.] 

QUASILLA'RIAE.    [Calathus.] 

QUASILLUM.     [Calathus.] 

QUATUORVIRI  JURI  DICUNDO.  [Co- 
lonia,  p.  3)8,b.] 

QUATUORVIRI  VIARUM  CURANDA- 
RUM.     [Viae.] 

QUERE'LA  INOFFICIO'SI  TESTAMEN- 
TI.     [Testamentum.] 

QUINA'RIUS.     [Denarius.] 

QUINCUNX.     [As,  p.  140,  b.] 

QUINDECIMVIRI.  [Decemviri,  p.  387,  a.] 

QUINQUAGE'SIMA,  the  fiftieth  or  a  tax  of 
two  per  cent,  upon  the  value  of  all  slaves  that 
were  sold,  was  instituted  by  Augustus  according 
to  Dion  Cassius  (lv.  31).  Tacitus  (xiii.  31), 
however,  mentions  the  twenty-fifth  or  a  tax  of 
four  per  cent,  upon  the  sale  of  slaves  in  the  time  of 
Nero :  if  both  passages  are  correct,  this  tax  must 
have  been  increased  after  the  time  of  Augustus, 
probably  by  Caligula,  who,  we  are  told  by  Suetonius 
{in  vita,  c.  40),  introduced  many  new  taxes. 
(Burmann,  de  Vectig.  p.  69,  &c.) 

We  are  also  told  by  Tacitus  {Ann.  xiii.  51)  that 
Nero  abolished  the  Quinquagesima ;  this  must 
have  been  a  different  tax  from  the  above-mentioned 
one,  and  may  have  been  similar  to  the  Quinqua- 
gesima mentioned  by  Cicero  (c.  Verr.  iii.  49)  in 
connection  with  the  Aratores  of  Sicily. 

A  duty  of  two  per  cent,  was  levied  at  Athens 
upon  exports  and  imports.     [Pentecoste.] 

QUINQUATRUS  or  QUINQUA'TRIA,  a 
festival  sacred  to  Minerva,  which  was  celebrated 
on  the  1 9th  of  March  (a.  d.  xir.  Kal.  Apr.),  and 
was  so  called  according  to  Varro  (de  Ling.  Lot.  vi. 
14,  ed.  Miiller),  because  it  was  the  fifth  day  after 
the  Ides,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Tusculans  called 
a  festival  on  the  sixth  day  after  the  Ides  Sexatrus, 
and  one  on  the  seventh  Septimatrus.  Gellius  (ii. 
21)  and  Festus  (s.  v.)  also  give  the  same  etymology, 
and  the  latter  states  that  the  Faliscans  too  called  a 
festival  on  the  tenth  day  after  the  Ides  Decimalrus. 
(Comp.  Miiller,  Etrusker,  vol.  ii.  p.  49.)  Both  Varro 
and  Festus  state  that  the  Quinquatrus  was  cele- 
brated for  only  one  day,  but  Ovid  {Fast.  iii.  809, 
&c.)  says  that  it  was  celebrated  for  five  days,  and 
was  for  this  reason  called  by  this  name :  that  on 
the  first  day  no  blood  was  shed,  but  that  on  the 
last  four  there  were  contests  of  gladiators.  It 
would  appear  however  from  the  above-mentioned 
authorities  that  the  first  day  was  only  the  festival 
properly  so  called,  and  that  the  last  four  were 
merely  an  addition  made  perhaps  in  the  time  of 
Caesar  to  gratify  the  people,  who  became  so  pas- 
sionately fond  of  gladiatorial  combats.  The  ancient 
Calendars  too  assign  only  one  day  to  the  festival. 

Ovid  {I.  c.)  says  that  this  festival  was  celebrated 
in  commemoration  of  the  birth-day  of  Minerva ; 
but  according  to  Festus  it  was  sacred  to  Minerva 
because  her  temple  on  the  Aventine  was  conse- 
crated on  that  day.  On  the  fifth  day  of  the  fes- 
tival, according  to  Ovid  (iii.  849),  the  trumpets 
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used  in  sacred  rites  were  purified  ;  but  this  seems 
to  have  been  originally  a  separate  festival  called  Tu- 
bihstrium  (Festus,  s.  v. ;  Varro,  I.  c),  which  was 
celebrated  as  we  know  from  the  ancient  Calendars 
on  the  23d  of  March  (a.  d.  x.  Cal.  Apr.),  and 
would  of  course,  when  the  Quinquatrus  was  ex- 
tended to  five  days,  fall  on  the  last  day  of  that 
festival. 

As  this  festival  was  sacred  to  Minerva,  it  seems 
that  women  were  accustomed  to  consult  fortune- 
tellers and  diviners  upon  this  day.  (Plant.  Mil. 
iii.  1.  98.)  Domitian  caused  it  to  be  celebrated 
every  year  in  his  Alban  Villa,  situated  at  the  foot 
of  the  hills  of  Alba,  and  instituted  a  collegium  to 
superintend  the  celebration,  which  consisted  of 
the  hunting  of  wild  beasts,  of  the  exhibition  of 
plays,  and  of  contests  of  orators  and  poets.  (Suet. 
Dam.  4.) 

There  was  also  another  festival  of  this  name 
called  Quinquatrus  Minusculae  or  Quinquatrus  Mi- 
mares,  celebrated  on  the  Ides  of  June,  on  which 
the  tibicines  went  through  the  city  in  procession 
to  the  temple  of  Minerva.  (Varro,  de  Ling.  Lat. 
vi.  17  ;  Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  651,  &c. ;  Festus,  p.  149, 
ed.  Muller.) 

QUINQUENNA'LIA,  were  games  instituted 
by  Nero  a.  d.  60,  in  imitation  of  the  Greek  festi- 
vals, and  celebrated  like  the  Greek  ir€VTaeT7iplSes 
at  the  end  of  every  four  years :  they  consisted  of' 
musical,  gymnastic,  and  equestrian  contests,  and 
were  called  Neronia.  (Suet.  Ner.  12 ;  Tac.  Ann. 
xiv.  20  ;  Dion  Cass.  lxi.  21.)  Suetonius  and 
Tacitus  (U.  cc.)  say  that  such  games  were  first  in- 
troduced at  Home  by  Nero.  The  Quinquennalm, 
which  had  previously  been  instituted  both  in 
honour  of  Julius  Caesar  (Dion  Cass.  xliv.  6)  and 
of  Augustus  (Id.  li.  19  ;  Suet  Aug.  59,  98),  were 
confined  to  the  towns  of  Italy  and  the  provinces. 
The  Quinquennalia  of  Nero  appear  not  to  have 
been  celebrated  after  his  time,  till  they  were  re- 
vived again  by  Domitian  in  honour  of  the  Capi- 
toline  Jupiter.  (Suet.  Dom.  4.) 

QUINQUENNA'LIS.    [Colonia,  p.  318,  b.] 

QUINQUERE'MIS.     [Navis,  p.  785,  b.] 

QUINQUE'RTIUM.     [Pentathlon.] 

QUINQUEVIRI,  or  five  commissioners,  were 
frequently  appointed  under  the  republic  as  extra- 
ordinary magistrates  to  carry  any  measure  into 
effect.  Thus  Quinqueviri  Mensarii,  or  public 
bankers,  were  occasionally  appointed  in  times  of 
great  distress  [Mensab.ii]  ;  the  same  number  of 
commissioners  was  sometimes  appointed  to  super- 
intend the  formation  of  a  colony,  though  three  (tri- 
umviri) was  a  more  common  number.  [Colonia, 
p.  315,  b.]  We  find  too  that  Quinqueviri  were 
created  to  superintend  the  repairs  of  the  walls  and 
of  the  towers  of  the  city  (Liv.  xxv.  7),  as  well  as 
for  various  other  purposes. 

Besides  the  extraordinary  commissioners  of  this 
name,  there  were  also  permanent  officers,  called 
Quinqueviri,  who  were  responsible  for  the  safety 
of  the  city  after  sunset,  as  it  was  inconvenient  for 
the  regular  magistrates  to  attend  to  this  duty  at 
that  time :  they  were  first  appointed  soon  after  the 
war  with  Pyrrhus.     (Dig.  1.  tit.  2.  s.  2.  §  31.) 

QUINTA'NA.     [Castra.] 

QUIRINA'LIA,  a  festival  sacred  to  Quirinus, 
which  was  celebrated  on  the  17th  of  February 
(a.  d.  an,  Cal.  Mart.),  on  which  day  Romulus 
(Quirinus)  was  said  to  have  been  carried  up  to 
heaven.  (Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  475  ;  Festus,  s.  v.;  Varro, 
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de  Ling.  Lat.  vi.  13,  ed.  Muller.)  This  festival 
was  also  called  Stultorum  ferine,  respecting  the 
meaning  of  which  see  Fornacalia. 

QUIRINA'LIS  FLAMEN.     [Flamen.J 

QUTRI'TES,  QUIRI'TIUM  JUS.  [Jus, 
p.  658,  a.] 

QUOD  JUSSU,  ACTIO.  [Jussu,  Quod, 
Actio.] 

QUORUM  BONORUM,  INTERDICTUM. 
The  object  of  this  interdict  is  to  give  to  the  Prae- 
torian heres  the  possession  of  anything  belonging 
to  the  hereditas  which  another  possesses  pro  he- 
rede  or  pro  possessore.  The  name  of  this  Interdict 
is  derived  from  the  introductory  words,  and  it  runs 
as  follows :  "  Ait  Praetor :  Quorum  bonorum  ex 
edicto  meo  illi  possessio  data  est :  quod  de  his 
bonis  pro  herede  aut  pro  possessore  possides,  pos- 
sideresve  si  nihil  usucaptum  esset :  quod  quidem 
dolo  malo  fecisti,  uti  desineres  possidere :  id  illi 
restituas."  The  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  this  Inter- 
dict when  he  has  obtained  the  Bonorum  Possessio, 
and  when  any  one  of  the  four  following  conditions 
apply  to  the  defendant. 

1.  Quod  de  his  bonis  pro  herede, 

2.  Aut  pro  possessore  possides, 

3.  Possideresve  si  nihil  usucaptum  esset, 

4.  Quod  quidem  dolo  malo  fecisti,  uti  desineres 


The  two  first  conditions  are  well  understood, 
and  apply  also  to  the  case  of  the  hereditatis  petitio. 
The  fourth  condition  also  applies  to  the  case  of  the 
hereditatis  petitio  and  the  rei  vindicatio  ;  but  in- 
stead of  "  quod  quidem  "  the  reading  "  quodque  " 
has  been  proposed,  which  seems  to  be  required, 
for  No.  4  has  no  reference  to  No.  3,  but  is  itself  a 
new  condition.  The  words  of  No.  3  have  caused 
some  difficulty,  which  may  be  explained  as  fol- 
lows. 

In  establishing  the  Bonorum  Possessio,  the 
Praetor  intended  to  give  to  many  persons,  such  as 
emancipated  children  and  Cognati,  the  same  rights 
that  the  heres  had  ;  and  his  object  was  to  accom- 
plish this  effectually.  The  Roman  heres  was  the 
representative  of  the  person  who  had  died  and  left 
an  hereditas,  and  by  virtue  of  this  representative 
or  juristical  fiction  of  the  person  of  the  dead  having 
a  continued  existence  in  the  person  of  the  heres, 
the  heres  succeeded  to  his  property  and  to  all  his 
rights  and  obligations.  In  the  matter  of  rights 
and  obligations  the  Praetor  put  the  bonorum  pos- 
sessor in  the  same  situation  as  the  heres  by  allow- 
ing him  to  sue  in  respect  of  the  claims  that  the 
deceased  had,  and  allowing  any  person  to  sue  him 
in  respect  of  claims  against  the  deceased,  in  an 
actio  utilis  or  fictitia.  (Ulp.  Frag.  tit.  28.  s.  12  ; 
Gaius,  iv.  34.)  In  respect  to  the  property,  accord- 
ing to  the  old  law  any  person  might  take  posses- 
sion of  a  thing  belonging  to  the  hereditas,  and  ac- 
quire the  ownership  of  it  in  a  certain  time  by  usuca- 
pion. (Gaius,  ii.  52 — 58.)  The  persons  in  whose 
favour  the  Praetor's  edict  was  made  could  do  this 
as  well  as  any  other  person ;  but  if  they  found  any 
other  person  in  possession  of  anything  belonging 
to  the  hereditas,  they  could  neither  claim  it  by  the 
vindicatio,  for  they  were  not  owners,  nor  by  the 
hereditatis  petitio,  for  they  were  not  heredes.  To 
meet  this  difficulty  the  Interdictum  Quorum  Bono- 
rum was  introduced,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
aid  the  Bonorum  Possessor  in  getting  the  possession 
(whence  the  title  of  the  Interdictum  adipiscendae 
possessionis)  and  so  commencing  the  usucapion. 
3i4 
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If  lie  lost  the  possession  before  the  usucapion  was 
complete,  he  could  in  most  cases  recover  it  by  the 
Possessorial  Interdicts,  properly  so  called,  or  by 
other  legal  means.  This,  according  to  Savigny,  is 
the  origin  of  the  Bonorum  Possessio. 

In  course  of  time  when  Bonitarian  ownership 
(in  bonis)  was  fully  established  and  co-existed  with 
Quiritarian  ownership,  this  new  kind  of  ownership 
was  attributed  to  the  Bonorum  Possessor,  after  he 
had  acquired  the  Bonorum  Possessio,  and  thus  all 
that  belonged  to  the  deceased  ex  jure  Quiritium  be- 
came his  in  bonis  and  finally  by  Usucapion,  ex  jure 
Quiritium  ;  though  in  the  mean  time  he  had  most 
of  the  practical  advantages  of  Quiritarian  ownership. 
Ultimately  the  Bonorum  Possessio  came  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  species  of  hereditas,  and  the  like  forms 
of  procedure  to  those  in  the  case  of  the  real  hereditas 
were  applied  to  the  case  of  the  Bonorum  Possessio: 
thus  arose  the  possessoria  hereditatis  petitio,  which 
is  mentioned  by  Gaius,  and  cannot  therefore  be  of 
later  origin  than  the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 
Thus  the  new  form  of  procedure,  which  would 
have  rendered  the  Interdict  Quorum  Bonorum  un- 
necessary, if  it  had  been  introduced  sooner,  co- 
existed with  the  Interdict,  and  a  person  might 
avail  himself  of  either  mode  of  proceeding,  as  he 
found  best.  (Gaius,  iii.  34.)  In  the  legislation 
of  Justinian,  we  find  both  forms  of  procedure  men- 
tioned, though  that  of  the  Interdict  had  altogether 
fallen  into  disuse.    (Inst.  4.  tit.  15.) 

According  to  the  old  law,  any  possessor,  without 
respect  to  his  title,  could  by  usucapion  pro  herede 
obtain  the  ownership  of  a  thing  belonging  to  the 
hereditas  ;  and  of  course  the  Bonorum  Possessor 
was  exposed  to  this  danger  as  much  as  the  Heres. 
If  the  time  of  Usucapion  of  the  possessor  was  not 
interrupted  by  the  first  claim,  the  heres  had  no 
title  to  the  Interdict,  as  appears  from  its  terms,  for 
such  a  possessor  was  not  included  in  No.  1  or  2. 
Hadrian  (Gaius,  ii.  57)  by  a  senatusconsultum 
changed  the  law  so  far  as  to  protect  the  heres 
against  the  complete  usucapion  of  an  Iraprobus  Pos- 
sessor, and  to  restore  the  thing  to  him.  Though 
the  words  of  Gaius  are  general,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Senatusconsultum  of  Hadrian  did 
not  apply  to  the  Usucapion  of  the  Bonorum  Pos- 
sessor nor  to  that  of  the  Bonae  fidei  possessor. 
Now  if  we  assume  that  the  Senatusconsultum  of 
Hadrian  applied  to  the  Bonorum  Possessor  also, 
its  provisions  must  have  been  introduced  into  the 
formula  of  the  Interdict,  and  thus  the  obscure  pas- 
sage No.  3  receives  a  clear  meaning,  which  is  this : 
You  shall  restore  that  also  which  you  no  longer 
possess  pro  possessore,  but  once  so  possessed,  and 
the  possession  of  which  has  only  lost  that  quality 
in  consequence  of  a  lucrativa  usucapio.  According 
to  this  explanation  the  passage  No.  3  applies  only 
to  the  new  rule  of  law  established  by  the  Senatus- 
consultum of  Hadrian,  which  allowed  the  old  usu- 
capion of  the  improbus  possessor  to  have  its  legal 
effect,  but  rendered  it  useless  to  him  by  compelling 
restitution.  In  the  legislation  of  Justinian  conse- 
quently these  words  have  no  meaning,  since  that 
old  usucapion  forms  no  part  of  it ;  yet  the  words 
have  been  retained  in  the  compilation  of  Justinian, 
like  many  others  belonging  to  an  earlier  age, 
though  in  their  new  place  they  are  entirely  devoid 
of  meaning. 

(Savigny,  Ueber  das  Interdict  Quorum  Bonorum, 
Zatschnft,  &c.  vol.  v. ;  Dig.  43.  tit.  2  ;  Gaius,  iv. 
144.)  [G.  L.J 
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:  RAMNES,  RAMNENSES.  [Patricu.] 
RAPI'NA.  [Bona  Rapta  ;  Furtum.] 
RASTER  orRASTRUM,  dim.  RASTELLUS, 
RALLUS,  RALLUM  (£vo-riip),  a  spud  (xd- 
Tpivos);  a  rake,  a  hoe.  Agreeably  to  its  deri- 
vation from  rado,  to  scrape,  "  Raster  "  denoted  a 
hoe  which  in  its  operation  and  in  its  simplest  form 
resembled  the  scrapers  used  by  our  scavengers  in 
cleansing  the  streets.  By  the  division  of  its  blade 
into  tines  or  prongs,  it  assumed  more  of  the  form 
of  our  garden-rakes,  and  it  was  distinguished  by  the 
epithets  bidens  and  quadridens  (Cato  de  Re  Rust. 
10)  according  to  the  number  of  the  divisions. 

The  raster  bidens  was  by  far  the  most  common 
species,  and  hence  we  frequently  find  it  mentioned 
under  the  simple  name  bidens.  (Juv.  iii.  228.) 
This  term  corresponds  to  the  Greek  St'/ceAAot,  for 
which  aiuviy)  was  substituted  in  the  Attic  dialect. 
(Xen.  Cyrop.  vi.  2.  §  34,  36  ;  Aristoph.  Nvb. 
1488,  1502,  Aves,  601 ;  Phryn.  Eclog.  p.  302,  ed. 
Lobeck  ;  Plato,  Repub.  p.  426,  f  ;  Tim.  Lex.  Plat, 
s.  v.)  The  bidens  was  used  to  turn  up  the  soil, 
and  thus  to  perform  on  a  small  scale  the  part  of  a 
plough.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xvii.  9.  s.  6.)  But  it  was 
much  more  commonly  used  in  the  work  called 
occatio,  i.  e.  the  breaking  down  of  the  clods  after 
ploughing.  (Virg.  Georg.  i.  94,  155.)  [Agricul- 
tural. 52,  a.]  Hence  it  was  heavy.  (Ovid.  Met. 
xi.  101.)  The  prongs  of  the  bidens  held  by  the 
rustic  in  the  woodcut  at  p.  849  are  curved,  which 
agrees  with  the  description  of  the  same  implement 
in  Catullus  (lvi.  39).  Vine-dressers  continually 
used  the  bidens  in  hacking  and  breaking  the 
lumps  of  earth,  stirring  it,  and  collecting  it  about 
the  roots  of  the  vines.  (Virg.  Georg.  ii.  355,  400  j 
Col.  de  Re  Rust.  iii.  13,  iv.  14,  Geopon.  v.  25.)  In 
stony  land  it  was  adapted  for  digging  trenches, 
whilst  the  spade  was  better  suited  to  the  purpose 
when  the  soil  was  full  of  the  roots  of  rushes  and 
other  plants.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xviii.  6.  s.  8  ;  Suet. 
Nero,  19.)  [Pala.]  Wooden  rakes  were  some- 
times used.  (Col.  de  Re  Rust.  ii.  13.)  [J.  Y.] 
RATES.  [Navis,  p.  783,  a.] 
RATIO'NIBUS  DISTRAHENDIS  ACTIO. 

[TUTELA.] 

RECEPTA;  DE  RECEPTO,  ACTIO.    The 

Praetor  declared  that  he  would  allow  an  action 
against  Nautae,  Caupones,  and  Stabularii,  in  re- 
spect of  any  property  for  the  security  of  which 
they  had  undertaken  (receperint,  whence  the  name 
of  the  action)  if  they  did  not  restore  it.  The 
meaning  of  the  term  Nauta  has  been  explained 
[Exekcitoria  Actio]  :  the  meaning  of  Caupo 
follows  from  the  description  of  the  business  of  a 
Caupo.  (Dig.  4.  tit  9.  s.  5.)  "  A  Nauta,  Caupo, 
and  Stabularius  are  paid  not  for  the  care  which 
they  take  of  a  thing  ;  but  the  Nauta  is  paid  for 
carrying  passengers  ;  the  Caupo  for  permitting 
travellers  to  stay  in  his  Caupona ;  the  Stabularius 
for  allowing  beasts  of  burden  to  stay  in  his  stables, 
and  yet  they  are  bound  for  the  security  of  the 
thing  also  (custodiae  nomine  tenentur).'"  The  two 
latter  actions  are  similar  to  such  actions  as  arise 
among  us  against  innkeepers,  and  livery  stable 
keepers,  on  whose  premises  loss  or  injury  has  been 
sustained  with  respect  to  the  property  of  persons 
which  they  have  by  legal  implication  undertaken 
the  care  of.     At  first  sight  there  seems  no  reason 
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for  these  Praetoriae  actiones,  as  the  person  who 
had  sustained  loss  would  either  have  an  actio 
locati  and  conduct!,  in  cases  where  payment  had 
been  agreed  on,  or  an  actio  depositi,  where  no  pay- 
ment had  been  agreed  on ;  but  Pomponius  suggests 
that  the  reason  was  this :  in  a  matter  of  Locatum 
and  Conductum,  the  receiver  was  only  answerable 
for  loss  in  case  he  was  guilty  of  Culpa  ;  and  in  a 
matter  of  Depositum,  only  in  case  he  was  guilty  of 
Dolus  Malus  ;  but  the  receiver  was  liable  to  these 
Praetoriae  actiones,  if  the  thing  was  lost  or  injured 
even  without  any  Culpa  on  his  part,  and  he  was 
only  excused  in  case  of  Damnum  fatale,  such  as 
shipwreck,  piracy,  and  so  forth. 

These  praetorian  actions  in  factum  were  either 
"  rei  persecutoriae  "  for  the  recovery  of  the  thing, 
or  "  poenales  "  for  damages.  The  former  action 
might  be  maintained  against  the  heres  of  the 
Nauta,  Caupo,  or  Stabularius.  The  Exercitor  of  a 
ship  was  answerable  for  any  loss  or, damage  caused 
to  property,  which  he  had  received  in  the  legal 
sense  of  this  term,  by  any  person  in  his  employ- 
ment. The  actio  against  him  was  in  duplum.  The 
liability  on  the  part  of  Caupones  and  Stabularii 
was  the  same :  a  caupo  for  instance  was  answer- 
able for  loss  or  damage  to  the  goods  of  any  traveller, 
if  caused  by  those  who  were  dwelling  or  employed 
in  the  caupona,  but  not  if  caused  by  a  mere  tra- 
veller. The  actio  for  damages  could  not  be  main- 
tained against  the  heres.  (Dig.  4.  tit.  9  ;  Peekii 
In  Titt.  Dig.  et  Cod.  Ad  rem  nauticam  perti- 
nentes  Commentarii,  &c.  Amstel.  1668.) 

As  to  the  passages  in  the  Digest  (4.  tit.  9.  s.  1. 
§  1,  and  47.  tit.  5.  §  6)  see  Vangerow,  Pandekten, 
&c.  iii.  p.  436. 

There  is  a  title  in  the  Digest  (4.  tit.  8),  De  Re- 
ceptis,  qui  arbitrium  receperunt  ut  sententiam 
dicant.  When  parties  who  had  a  matter  to  liti- 
gate, had  agreed  to  refer  it  to  an  arbitrator,  which 
reference  was  called  Compromissum,  and  a  person 
had  accepted  the  office  of  arbitrator  {arbitrium  re- 
ceperit),  the  praetor  would  compel  him  to  pro- 
nounce a  sentence,  unless  he  had  some  legal  excuse. 
The  Praetor  could  compel  a  person  of  any  rank,  as 
a  Consularis  for  instance,  to  pronounce  a  sentence 
after  taking  upon  him  the  office  of  arbitrator  ;  but 
he  could  not  compel  a  person  who  held  a  Magis- 
trates or  PotestaB,  as  a  Consul  or  Praetor,  for  he 
had  no  Imperium  over  them.  The  parties  were 
bound  to  submit  to  the  award  of  the  arbitrator  ; 
and  if  either  party  refused  to  abide  by  it,  the 
other  had  against  him  a  poenae  petitio,  if  a  poena 
was  agreed  on  in  the  compromissum  ;  and  if  there 
was  no  poena  in  the  compromissum,  he  had  an 
Incerti  actio.     (Dig.  4.  tit.  8.)  [G.  L.] 

RECI'NIUM.     [Ricinium.] 

RECISSO'RIA  ACTIO.     [Intercessio.] 

RECUPERATO'RES.     [Judex.] 

REDEMPTOR,  the  general  name  for  a  con- 
tractor, who  undertook  the  building  and  repairing 
of  public  works,  private  houses,  &c,  and  in  fact  of 
any  kind  of  work.  (Festus,  s.  v. ;  Hor.  Cam.  iii. 
1.  35,  Ep.  ii.  2,  72  ;  Cic.  de  Div.  ii.  21.)  The 
farmers  of  the  public  taxes  were  also  called  Re- 
demptores.     (Dig.  19.  tit.  2.  s.  60.  §  8.) 

REDHIBITO'RIA  ACTIO  was  an  actio 
which  a  buyer  had  against  a  seller  for  rescinding 
the  bargain  of  sale  on  account  of  any  non-apparent 
defect  at  the  time  of  the  purchase  in  the  thing  pur- 
chased, which  the  buyer  was  not  acquainted  with, 
and  which  according  to  the  Edict  of  the  Cnrule 
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Aediles,  he  ought  to  have  been  acquainted  with ; 
or  for  any  defect  in  the  qualities  of  the  thing  which 
the  seller  had  warranted.  The  seller  was  answer- 
able even  if  he  was  not  aware  of  the  defects. 
"  Redhibere,"  says  Ulpian,  "  is  so  to  act  that  the 
seller  shall  have  back  what  he  had,  and  because 
this  is  done  by  restoration,  for  that  reason  it  is 
called  '  Redhibitio,'  which  is  as  much  as  to  say 
'  Redditio.' " 

The  effect  of  the  redhibitio  was  to  rescind  the 
bargain  and  to  put  both  parties  in  the  same  con- 
dition, as  if  the  sale  had  never  taken  place.  The 
time  allowed  for  prosecuting  the  actio  redhibitoria 
was  "  sex  menses  utiles,"  when  a  cautio  had  been 
given,  which  were  reckoned  from  the  day  of  sale 
or  from  the  time  when  any  statement  or  promise 
had  been  made  relating  to  the  matter  {dictum 
ipromissumve,  the  words  of  the  Edict).  If  there 
was  no  cautio,  the  time  allowed  was  two  months. 
(Dig.  21.  tit.  1.)  [G.  L.] 

REDIMI'CULUM  (KaBeriip),  a  fillet  attached 
to  the  Calantica,  Diadema,  Mitra,  or  other  head- 
dress at  the  occiput,  and  passed  over  the  shoulders, 
so  as  to  hang  on  each  side  over  the  breast.  (Virg. 
Aen.  ix.  616  ;  Ovid.  Met.  x.  265.)  Redimicula 
were  properly  female  ornaments  (Festus,  s.  v. ; 
Ovid.  Epist.  ix.  71;  Juv.  ii.  70;  Prudent.  Psyclwm. 
448) ;  and  in  the  statues  of  Venus  they  were  imi- 
tated in  gold.  (Ovid.  Fast.U.  135— 137.)  [J.Y.] 

REGIA  LEX.     [Lex  Regia.] 

REGIFU'GIUM  or  FUGA'LIA,  the  king's 
flight,  a  festival  which  was  celebrated  by  the  Romans 
every  year  on  the  24th  of  February,  and  according 
to  Verrius  (ap.  Fest.  s.  v.  Regifugiurri)  and  Ovid 
(Fast.  ii.  685,  &c.)  in  commemoration  of  the  flight 
of  king  Tarquinius  Superbus  from  Rome.  The 
day  is  marked  in  the  Fasti  as  nefastus.  In  some 
ancient  calendaria  the  24th  of  May  is  likewise 
called  Regifugium,  and  in  others  it  is  described  as 
Q.  Rex.  C.  F.,  that  is,  "  Quando  Rex  comitiavit, 
fas,"  or  "  Quando  Rex  comitio  fugit."  Several 
ancient  as  well  as  modern  writers  have  denied  that 
either  of  these  days  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
flight  of  king  Tarquinius  (Cincius,  ap.  Fest.  I.  c.\ 
and  are  of  opinion  that  these  two  days  derived 
their  name  from  the  symbolical  flight  of  the  Rex 
Sacrorum  from  the  comitium  ;  for  this  king-priest 
was  generally  not  allowed  to  appear  in  the  comi- 
tium, which  was  destined  for  the  transaction  of 
political  matters  in  which  he  could  not  take  part. 
But  on  certain  days  in  the  year,  and  certainly  on 
the  two  days  mentioned  above,  he  had  to  go  to  the 
comitium  for  the  purpose  of  offering  certain  sacri- 
fices, and  immediately  after  he  had  performed  his 
functions  there,  he  hastily  fled  from  it ;  and  this 
symbolical  flight  is  said  to  have  been  called  Regi- 
fugium. (FestZ.  c;  Plut.  Quaest.Rom.  63;  Ovid. 
Fast.  v.  727.)  [L.  S.] 

REGULA  (tcaviiv),  the  ruler  used  by  scribes 
for  drawing  right  lines  with  pen  and  ink  (Brunck, 
Anal.  iii.  69,  87)  ;  also  the  rule  used  by  carpenters, 
masons,  and  other  artificers,  either  for  drawing 
straight  lines  or  making  plane  surfaces.  (Aristoph. 
Ran.  798  ;  Vitruv.  vii.  3.  §  5.)  That  it  was 
marked  with  equal  divisions,  like  our  carpenter's 
rules,  is  manifest  from  the  representations  of  it 
among  the  "  Instrumenta  fabrorum  tignariorum," 
in  the  woodcuts  at  pp.  287,  806.  The  substance, 
with  which  the  lines  were  made,  was  raddle  or 
red  ochre  (ji.i\Tos,  Brunck,  Anal.  i.  221  ;  <j>olvMt 
aavivt,  Eurip.  Here.  Fur.  925.)     [Linea.]     The 
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scale-beam  is  sometimes  called  Kavicu  instead  of 
fvyoV.     [Jugum.]  [J.  Y.J 

REI  UXO'RIAE  or  DOTIS  ACTIO.  [Dos.] 
RELA'TIO.     [Senatus.] 
RELEGA'TIO.     [Exsilium.  p.  515,  b.] 
REMANCIPA'TIO.     [Emancipatio.] 
REMULCUM   (/Sii/iov\keu>  rhs  vavs),  a  rope 
for  towing  a  ship,  and  likewise  a  tow-barge  ("Be- 
mulcum,  funis,  quo  deligata  navis  magna  trahitur 
vice  remi,"  laid.  Orig.  six.  4.  §  8 ;  Remideo  est, 
quum  scaphae  remis  navis  magna  trahitur,"  Festus, 
s.  v.  ;  comp.  Caes.  B.  C.  ii.  23,  iii.  40  ;  Hirt.  B. 
Alex.  11  ;  Liv.  xxv.  30,  xxxii,  16  ;  Polyb.  i.  27, 
28,  iii.  46). 
REMU'RIA.     [Lemuria.] 
REMUS.     [Navis,  pp.  787,  b.,  788,  a.] 
REPA'GULA.     [Janua,  p.  626,  b.] 
REPETUNDAE,    or   PECUNIAE    REPE- 
TUNDAE.     Repetundae  Pecuniae  in  its  widest 
sense  was  the  term  used  to  designate  such  sums  of 
money  as  the  Socii  of  the  Roman  State  or  indivi- 
duals claimed  to  recover  from  Magistrates,  Judices, 
or  Publici  Curatores,  which  they  had  improperly 
taken  or  received  in  the  Provinciae,  or  in  the  Urbs 
Roma,  either  in  the  discharge  of  their  Jurisdictio, 
or  in  their  capacity  of  Judices,  or  in  respect  of  any 
other  public  function.     Sometimes  the  word  Repe- 
tundae was  used  to  express  the  illegal  act  for  which 
compensation  was  sought,  as  in  the  phrase  "  Repe- 
tundarum  insimulari,   damnari ; "   and   Pecuniae 
meant  not  only  money,  but  anything  that  had 
value:     The  expression  which  the  Greek  writers 
sometimes  use  fc*  Repetundae  is  8wnj  Stipuv.  (Plut 
SuUa,  5.) 

It  is  stated  by  Livy  (xlii.  1)  that  before  the  year 
B.  c.  173,  no  complaints  were  made  by  the  Socii  of 
being  put  to  any  cost  or  charge  by  the  Roman  magis- 
tratus.  When  complaints  of  exactions  were  made, 
an  inquiry  was  instituted  into  this  offence  extra  or- 
dinem  ex  Senatusconsulto  as  appears  from  the  case 
of  P.  Furius  Philus  and  M.  Matienus,  who  were 
accused  of  this  offence  by  the  Hispani.  (Liv.  xliii. 
2.)  The  first  Lex  on  the  subject  was  the  Calpur- 
nia,  which  was  proposed  and  carried  by  the  Tri- 
bunus  Plebis,  L.  Calpurnius  Piso  (b.  c.  149),  who 
also  distinguished  himself  as  an  historical  writer. 
By  this  Lex  a  Praetor  was  appointed  for  trying 
persons  charged  with  this  crime.  (Cic.  de  Off.  ii. 
21,  Brut.  27.)  This  Lex  only  applied  to  Pro- 
vincial Magistrates,  because  in  the  year  B.C.  141 
according  to  Cicero  (de  Fin.  ii.  1 6)  the  like  offence 
in  a  Magistrates  Urbanus  was  the  subject  of  a 
Quaestio  extra  ordinem.  It  seems  that  the  penal- 
ties of  the  Lex  Calpurnia  were  merely  pecuniary, 
and  at  least  did  not  comprise  exsilium,  for  L.  Cor- 
nelius Lentulus  who  was  Censor  b.  c.  147,  had 
been  convicted  on  a  charge  of  Repetundae  in  the 
previous  year.  The  pecuniary  penalty  was  ascer- 
tained by  the  litis  aestimatio,  or  taking  an  account 
of  all  the  sums  of  money  which  the  convicted  party 
had  illegally  received. 

Various  leges  de  repetundis  were  passed  after 
the  Lex  Calpurnia,  and  the  penalties  were  con- 
tinually made  heavier.  The  Lex  Junia  was  passed 
probably  about  b.  0. 126  on  the  proposal  of  M.  Ju- 
nius Pennus,  Tribunus  Plebis.  It  is  probable  that 
this  was  the  Lex  under  which  C.  Cato,  Proconsul 
of  Macedonia,  was  living  in  exile  at  Tarraco  (Cic. 
pro  Balbo,  1 1  ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  8)  ;  for  at  least  exsi- 
lium was  not  a  penalty  imposed  by  the  Calpurnia 
Lex,  but  was  added  by  some  later   Lex.     This 
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Lex  Junia  and  the  Lex  Calpurnia  are  mentioned 
in  the  Lex  Servilia. 

The  Lex  Servilia  Glaucia  was  proposed  and  car- 
ried by  C.  Servilius  Glaucia  Praetor  b.  c.  100. 
This  Lex  applied  to  any  magistrates  who  had  im- 
properly  taken  or  received  money  from  any  private 
person  ;  but  a  magistrates  could  not  be  accused 
during  the  term  of  office.  The  Lex  enacted  that 
the  Praetor  Peregrinus  should  annually  appoint 
450  judices  for  the  trial  of  this  offence  :  the  judices 
were  not  to  be  senators.  The  penalties  of  the  Lex 
were  pecuniary  and  exsilium  ;  the  law  allowed  a 
comperendinatio.  (Cic  in  Verr.  i.  9.)  Before  the 
Lex  Servilia,  the  pecuniary  penalty  was  simple 
restitution  of  what  had  been  wrongfully  taken ; 
this  Lex  seems  to  have  raised  the  penalty  to  double 
the  amount  of  what  had  been  wrongfully  taken  ; 
and  subsequently  it  was  made  quadruple.  Exsi- 
lium was  only  the  punishment  in  case  a  man  did 
not  abide  his.  trial,  but  withdrew  from  Rome. 
(Savigny,  VondemSchutz  der Mind.,Zeitschrifi,x.) 
Under  this  Lex  were  tried  M'  Aquillius,  P.  Ruti- 
lius,  M.  Scaurus,  and  Q.  Metellus  Numidicus.  The 
Lex  gave  the  Civitas  to  any  person  on  whose  com- 
plaint a  person  was  convicted  of  Repetundae.  (Cic. 
pro  Balbo,  23,  24.) 

The  Lex  Acilia,  which  seems  to  be  of  uncertain 
date  (probably  b.  c.  101),  was  proposed  and  carried 
by  M'  Acilius  Glabrio,  a  Tribunus  Plebis,  which 
enacted  that  there  should  be  neither  ampliatio  nor 
comperendinatio.  It  is  conjectured  that  this  is  the 
Lex  Caecilia  mentioned  by  Valerius  Maximus  (vi. 
9,  10),  in  which  passage  if  the  conjecture  is  correct, 
we  should  read  Acilia  for  Caecilia.  (Cic.  in  Verr. 
Act.  i.  17,  in  Verr.  i.  9.)  It  has  sometimes  been 
doubted  whether  the  Acilia  or  Servilia  was  first 
enacted,  but  it  appears  that  the  Acilia  took  away 
the  comperendinatio  which  the  Servilia  allowed. 

The  Lex  Cornelia  was  passed  in  the  dictatorship 
of  Sulla  b.  c.  81,  and  continued  in  force  to  the  time 
of  C.  Julius  Caesar.  It  extended  the  penalties  of 
Repetundae  to  other  illegal  acts  committed  in  the 
provinces,  and  to  judices  who  received  bribes,  to 
those  to  whose  hands  the  money  came,  and  to  those 
who  did  not  give  into  the  Aerarium  their  Procon- 
sular accounts  (proconsulares  rationes).  The  Praetor 
who  presided  over  this  quaestio  chose  the  judges  by 
lot  from  the  Senators,  whence  it  appears  that  the 
Servilia  Lex  was  repealed  by  this  Lex,  at  least  so 
far  as  related  to  the  constitution  of  the  court. 
This  Lex  also  allowed  ampliatio  and  comperendi- 
natio. The  penalties  were  pecuniary  (litis  aesti- 
matio) and  the  aquae  et  ignis  interdictio.  Under 
this  Lex  were  tried  L.  Dolabella,  Cn.  Piso,  C. 
Verres,  C.  Macer,  M.  Fonteius,  and  L.  Flaccus, 
the  two  last  of  whom  were  defended  by  Cicero.  In 
the  Verrine  Orations  Cicero  complains  of  the  com- 
perendinatio or  double  hearing  of  the  cause,  which 
the  Lex  Cornelia  allowed,  and  refers  to  the  practice 
under  the  Lex  Acilia,  according  to  which  the  case 
for  the  prosecution,  the  defence,  and  the  evidence 
were  only  heard  once,  and  so  the  matter  was  de- 
cided. (In  Verr.  i.  9.) 

The  last  Lex  de  Repetundis  was  the  Lex  Julia 
passed  in  the  first  consulship  of  C.  Julius  Caesar 
b.  c.  59.  (Cic.  in  Vat.  12.)  This  Lex  consisted 
of  numerous  heads  (capita)  which  nave  been  col- 
lected by  Sigonius.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  viii.  8.)  This 
Lex  repealed  the  penalty  of  exsilium,  but  in  ad- 
dition to  the  litis  aestimatio,  it  enacted  that  per- 
sons convicted  under  this  Lex  should  lose  their 
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rank,  and  be  disqualified  from  being  witnesses, 
judices,  or  senators.  This  is  the  Lex  which  was 
commented  on  by  the  Jurists,  whose  expositions 
are  preserved  in  the  Digest  (48.  tit  11),  and  in  the 
Code  (9.  tit.  27).  This  Lex  adopted  some  pro- 
visions that  existed  in  previous  Leges,  as  for  in- 
stance that  by  which  the  money  that  had  been  im- 
properly retained  could  be  recovered  from  those 
into  whose  hands  it  could  be  traced.  (Cic.  pro  C. 
Rabir.  Post.  4.)  The  Lex  had  been  passed  when 
Cicero  made  his  oration  against  Piso,  B.  c.  55.  (In 
Pis.  21.)  A.  Gabinius  was  convicted  under  this 
Lex.  Many  of  its  provisions  may  be  collected 
from  the  oration  of  Cicero  against  Piso.  Cicero 
boasts  that  in  his  proconsulship  of  Cilicia  there 
was  no  cost  caused  to  the  people  by  himself,  his 
legati,  quaestor,  nor  any  one  else  ;  he  did  not  even 
demand  from  the  people  what  the  Lex  (Julia)  al- 
lowed him.  (AdAtt.  V.  16.) 

Under  the  Empire  the  offence  was  punishable 
with  exile.  (Tacit.  Annul,  xiv.  28,  and  the  note  of 
Lipsius.) 

In  Clinton's  Fasti  Helknici,  the  Lex  Calpurnia 
is  incorrectly  stated  to  be  the  first  law  at  Rome 
against  Bribery  at  Elections.    Bribery  is  Ambitus. 

(Sigonius  de  Judiciis,  ii.  c.  27  ;  Rein,  Das  Ori- 
minalrecht  der  Rimer,  p.  604.  &c. ;  Rudorff,  Ueber 
die  Octavianische  Formel,  Zeitschrift  fur  Geschicht. 
Rechtsw.  &c.  xii.  p.  136.)  [G.  L.] 

REPLICA'TIO.     [Actio,  p.  10.] 

REPOSITO'RIA.     [Coena,  p.  307,  b.] 

REPO'TIA.     [Matrimonii™,  p.  744,  a.] 

REPU'DIUM.     [Divortium.J 

RES.     [Dominium.] 

RES  JUDICATA.     [Judicata  Actio.] 

RES  MA'NCIPI.     [Dominium.] 

RESCRIPTUM.     [Constitutionbs.] 

RESPONSA.     [Jurisconsulti.] 

RESTITUTIO  IN  INTEGRUM,  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  term  will  here  be  used,  signifies 
the  rescinding  of  a  contract  or  legal  transaction  so 
as  to  place  the  parties  to  it  in  the  same  position 
with  respect  to  one  another  which  they  occupied 
before  the  contract  was  made  or  the  transaction 
took  place.  The  Restitutio  here  spoken  of  is 
founded  on  the  Edict.  If  the  contract  or  trans- 
action is  such  as  not  to  be  valid  according  to  the 
Jus  Civile,  this  Restitutio  is  not  needed  ;  and  it 
only  applies  to  cases  of  contracts  and  transaction, 
which  are  not  in  their  nature  or  form  invalid.  In 
order  to  entitle  a  person  to  the  Restitutio,  he  must 
have  sustained  some  injury  capable  of  being  esti- 
mated, in  consequence  of  the  contract  or  transaction, 
and  not  through  any  fault  of  his  own  ;  except  in 
the  case  of  one  who  is  minor  xxv  annorum,  who  was 
protected  by  the  Restitutio  against  the  consequences 
of  his  own  carelessness.  The  injury  also  must  be 
one  for  which  the  injured  person  has  no  other 
remedy. 

The  Restitutio  may  either  be  effected  on  the 
complaint  of  the  injured  party,  which  would  gene- 
rally be  made  after  the  completion  of  the  trans- 
action, or  when  he  is  sued  by  the  other  party  in  re- 
spect of  the  transaction  and  defends  himself  by  an 
Exceptio.  The  complaint  as  a  general  rule  must 
be  made  within  four  years  of  the  time  of  the  injury 
being  discovered,  and  of  the  party  being  capable 
of  bringing  his  action  ;  in  the  case  of  Minores  the 
four  years  were  reckoned  from  the  time  of  their 
attaining  their  majority.  In  the  case  of  an  Excep- 
tio there  was  no  limitation  of  time.  (Cod.  2.  tit.  53. 
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s.  7.)  According  to  the  old  law  the  complaint  must 
be  made  within  one  year. 

The  application  for  a  Restitutio  could  only  be 
made  to  one  who  had  Jurisdictio,  either  origina. 
or  delegated,  which  flowed  from  the  possession  of 
the  Imperium  ;  and  it  might,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances, be  decreed  by  the  Magistratus  extra 
ordinem,  or  the  matter  might  be  referred  to  a 
Judex.  When  a  Restitutio  was  decreed,  each 
party  restored  to  the  other  what  he  had  received 
from  him  with  all  its  accessions  and  fruits,  except 
so  far  as  the  fruits  on  one  side  might  be  set  off 
against  the  interest  of  money  to  be  returned  on 
the  other  side.  All  proper  costs  and  expenses  in- 
curred in  respect  of  the  thing  to  be  restored  were 
allowed.  If  the  object  of  the  Restitutio  was  a 
right,  the  injured  party  was  restored  to  his  right ; 
or  if  he  had  incurred  a  duty,  he  was  released  from 
the  duty. 

The  action  for  Restitutio  might  be  maintained 
by  the  person  injured,  by  his  heredes,  cessionarii, 
and  sureties  ;  but  as  a  general  rule  it  could  only 
be  maintained  against  the  person  with  whom  the 
contract  had  been  made,  and  not  against  a  third 
person  who  was  in  possession  of  the  thing  which 
was  sought  to  be  recovered,  except  when  the  actio 
for  restitutio  was  an  actio  in  rem  scripta,  or  the  in- 
jured party  had  an  actio  in  rem,  or  when  the  right 
which  he  had  lost  was  a  right  in  rem. 

The  grounds  of  Restitutio  were  either  those  ex- 
pressed in  the  Edict,  or  any  good  and  sufficient 
cause :  "  item  si  qua  alia  mihi  justa  causa  esse 
videbitur  in  integrum  restituam,  quod  ejus  per 
Leges,  Plebiscita,  Senatusconsulta,  Edicta,  Decreta 
Principiun  licebit."  (Dig.  4.  tit.  6.  s.  1.) 

The  following  are  the  chief  cases  in  which  a 
Restitutio  might  be  decreed. 

The  case  of  Vis  et  Metus.  If  a  man  did  an  act 
that  was  injurious  to  himself,  through  vis  or  metus, 
the  act  was  not  for  that  reason  invalid,  nor  was  it  con- 
sidered that  his  assent  was  wanting  (Dig.  4.  tit.  2. 
s.  21.  §  5)  :  but  it  was  contra  bonos  mores  to  allow 
such  an  act  to  have  legal  effect.  When  a  man  had 
acted  under  the  influence  of  force,  or  reasonable 
fear  caused  by  the  acts  of  another  party,  he  had 
an  actio  quod  metus  causa  for  restitution  against 
the  party  who  was  the  wrongdoer,  and  also  against 
an  innocent  person  who  was  in  possession  of  any 
thing  which  had  thus  been  got  from  him,  and  also 
against  the  heredes  of  the  wrongdoer  if  they  were 
enriched  by  being  his  heredes  (quantum  ad  eos 
pervenit).  If  he  was  sued  in  respect  of  the  trans- 
action, he  could  defend  himself  by  an  exceptio 
quod  metus  causa.  The  actio  Quod  Metus  was 
given  by  the  Praetor  L.  Octavius,  a  contemporary 
of  Cicero.  (Compare  Cic.  in  Verr.  iii.  65,  and  Dig. 
4.  tit.  2.  s.  1.) 

The  case  of  Dolus.  When  a  man  was  fraudu- 
lently induced  to  become  a  party  to  a  transaction, 
which  was  legal  in  all  respects,  saving  the  fraud, 
he  had  his  actio  de  dolo  malo  against  the  guilty 
person  and  his  heredes,  so  far  as  they  were  made 
richer  by  the  fraud,  for  the  restoration  of  the  thing 
of  which  he  had  been  defrauded,  and  if  that  was 
not  possible,  for  compensation.  Against  a  third 
party  who  was  in  bona  fide  possession  of  the  thing, 
he  had  no  action.  If  he  was  sued  in  respect  of  the 
transaction,  he  could  defend  himself  by  the  excep- 
tio doli  mali.  (Compare  Dig.  4.  tit.  3.) 

The  case  of  Minores  xxv.  annorum.  A  Minor 
could  by  himself  do  no  legal  act  for  which  the 
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assent  of  a  Tutor  or  Curator  was  required,  and 
therefore  if  he  did  such  act  by  himself,  no  Resti- 
tutio was  necessary.  If  the  Tutor  had  given  his 
Auctoritas,  or  the  Curator  his  assent,  the  trans- 
action was  legally  binding,  hut  yet  the  Minor 
could  claim  Restitutio  if  he  had  sustained  injury 
by  the  transaction.  Gaius  (iv.  57)  gives  an  ex- 
ample, when  he  says  that  if  too  large  an  amount 
was  inserted  in  the  Condemnatio  of  the  Formula, 
the  matter  is  set  right  by  the  Praetor,  or  in  other 
words  "  reus  in  integrum  restituitur,"  but  if  too 
little  was  inserted  in  the  formula,  the  Praetor  would 
not  make  any  alteration  ;  "  for,"  he  adds,  "  the 
Praetor  more  readily  relieves  a  defendant  than  a 
plaintiff;  but  we  except  the  case  of  Minores  xxv 
annorum,  for  the  Praetor  relieves  persons  of  this 
class  in  all  cases  wherein  they  have  committed 
error  (in  omnibus  rebus  lapsis)." 

There  were  however  cases  in  which  Minores  could 
obtain  no  Restitutio  ;  for  instance,  when  a  Minor 
with  fraudulent  design  gave  himself  out  to  be 
Major  ;  when  he  confirmed  the  transaction  after 
coming  of  age  ;  and  in  other  cases.  The  benefit  of 
this  Restitutio  belonged  to  the  heredes  of  the  Mi- 
nor, and  generally  also  to  sureties.  The  demand 
could  only  be  made,  as  a  general  rule,  against  the 
person  with  whom  the  Minor  had  the  transaction 
and  his  heredes.  The  Minor  had  four  years  after 
attaining  his  majority,  in  which  he  could  sue.  The 
older  law  allowed  only  one  year.  If  the  time  had 
not  elapsed  when  he  died,  his  heres  had  the  benefit 
of  the  remaining  time,  which  was  reckoned  from 
the  time  adeundi  hereditatem  ;  and  if  the  heres 
was  a  Minor,  from  the  time  of  his  attaining  his 
majority.  [Curator.] 

The  case  of  Absentia :  which  comprehends  not 
merely  absence  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word, 
but  absence  owing  to  madness  or  imprisonment, 
and  the  like  causes.  (Big.  4.  tit.  6.  s.  28.)  If  a 
man  had  sustained  injury  by  his  own  absentia,  he 
was  generally  intitled  to  restitutio,  if  the  absentia 
was  unavoidable:  if  it  was  not  unavoidable,  he 
was  intitled  to  Restitutio,  either  if  he  could  have 
no  redress  from  his  Procurator,  or  was  not  blamable 
for  not  having  appointed  one.  If  a  man  found 
that  he  might  sustain  damage  on  account  of  the 
absence  of  his  adversary,  he  might  avoid  that  by 
entering  a  protestation  in  due  form. 

The  case  of  Error,  Mistake,  comprehends  such 
error  as  cannot  be  imputed  as  blame  ;  and  in  such 
case,  a  man  could  always  have  restitutio  when 
another  was  enriched  by  his  loss.  The  erroris 
causae  probatio  somewhat  resembles  this  case. 
(Gaius,  i.  67— 75.) 

The  case  of  Capitis  diminutio  through  adrogatio 
or  in  manum  conventio,  which  was  legally  followed 
by  the  extinction  of  all  the  obligationes  of  the  per- 
son adrogated  or  in  manu.  The  Praetor  restored 
to  the  creditors  of  such  persons  their  former  rights. 
(Gaius,  iii.  83,  iv.  38.) 

The  case  of  alienatio  judicii  mutandi  causa  facta 
is  hardly  a  case  of  restitutio,  though  sometimes 
considered  such.  It  occurs  when  a  man  alienates 
a  thing  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  a  claimant  by 
substituting  for  himself  another  against  whom  the 
claimant  cannot  so  easily  prosecute  his  right.  In 
the  case  of  a  thing  which  the  Possessor  had  thus 
alienated,  the  Praetor  gave  an  actio  in  factum 
against  the  alienor  to  the  full  value  of  the  thing. 
If  a  man  assigned  a  claim  or  right  with  the  view 
of  injuring  his  adversary  by  giving  him  a  harder 
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claimant  to  deal  with,  the  adversary  could  meet  the 
assignee,  when  he  sued,  with  an  exceptio  judicii 
mutandi  causa. 

The  case  of  alienatio  in  fraudem  creditorum 
facta.  (Dig.  42.  tit.  8.)  When  a  man  was  insol- 
vent (non  solvendo),  and  alienated  his  property  for 
the  purpose  of  injuring  his  creditors,  the  Praetor's 
Edict  gave  the  creditors  a  remedy.  If  for  instance 
a  debt  was  paid  post  bona  possessa,  it  was  abso 
lutely  void,  for  the  effect  of  the  Bonorum  Possessio 
in  the  case  of  insolvency  was  to  put  all  the  credi- 
tors on  the  same  footing.  If  any  alienation  was 
made  before  the  Bonorum  Possessio,  it  was  valid 
in  some  cases.  A  debtor  might  reject  any  thing 
which  was  for  his  advantage,  for  the  Praetor's 
edict  related  only  to  the  diminution  of  his  property, 
and  not  to  its  increase.  If  the  act  was  such  as  to 
diminish  his  property  (fraudationis  causa)  the  cre- 
ditors, as  a  general  rule,  were  intitled  to  have  the 
act  undone.  A  creditor  who  exacted  his  just  debt, 
was  intitled  to  retain  it.  The  actio  by  which  the 
creditors  destroyed  the  effect  of  an  illegal  aliena- 
tion was  called  Pauliana,  which  was  brought  by 
the  Curator  bonorum  in  the  name  of  the  creditors, 
for  the  restoration  of  the  thing  which  had  been  im- 
properly aliened,  and  all  its  fruits.  The  creditors 
were  also  intitled  to  an  Interdictum  fraudatorium 
in  order  to  get  possession  of  the  thing  that  had 
been  improperly  aliened.  (Dig.  36.  tit  1.  s.  67.) 

In  the  Imperial  times,  Restitutio  was  also  ap- 
plied to  the  remission  of  a  punishment  (Tac.  Ann. 
xiv.  1 2 ;  Plin.  Ep.  x.  64,  65  ;  Dig.  48.  tit.  1 9.  s.  27) 
which  could  only  be  done  by  the  Imperial  grace. 

(Dig.  4.  tit.  1—7  ;  44.  tit.  4  ;  Paulus,  S.  -ft.  i. 
tit.  7—9  ;  Cod.  2.  tit.  20—55  ;  Cod.  Theod.  2. 
tit.  15,  16  ;  MUhlenbruch,  Doct.  Pandect.  ;  Mac- 
keldey,  Lehrbucli,  &c.  12th  ed. ;  Rein,  DasRomisclte 
Privatrecht  ;  Rudorff,  Zeitschrift  fur  GeschicH, 
Rechtsw.  xii.  131,  Ueberdie  Octavianiscke  Formel  ; 
Puchta,  Inst.  ii.  §  209.)  [G.  L.] 

RESTITUTO'RIA  ACTIO.   [Intercessio.] 

RETIA'RII.     [Gladiatores,  p.  575,  b.] 

RETI'CULUM,  a  head-dress.  [Coma,  p. 
329,  a.] 

RETIS  and  RETE  ;  dim.  RETI'CULUM 
(SIktvov),  a  net.  Nets  were  made  most  commonly 
of  flax  from  Egypt,  Colchis,  the  vicinity  of  the 
Cinyps  in  North  Africa,  and  some  other  places. 
Occasionally  they  were  of  hemp.  (Varro,  de  Re 
Rust.  iii.  5.)  They  are  sometimes  called  Una 
(\lva)  on  account  of  the  material  of  which  they 
consisted.  (Horn.  II.  v.  487  ;  Brunck,  Anal.  ii. 
494,  495.)  The  meshes  (maculae,  Ovid.  Epist.v. 
19  ;  Varro,  de  Re  Rust.  iii.  11  ;  Neraesiani,  Cyneg. 
302  ;  $p6xoi,  dim.  PpoxtSes,  Heliodor.  vi.  p.  231, 
ed.  Commelin.)  were  great  or  small  according  to 
the  purposes  intended  ;  and  these  purposes  were 
very  various.  But  by  far  the  most  important  ap- 
plication of  net- work  was  to  the  three  kindred  arts 
of  fowling,  hunting,  and  fishing :  and  besides  the 
general  terms  used  alike  in  reference  to  all  these 
employments,  there  are  special  terms  to  be  explained 
under  each  of  these  heads. 

I.  In  fowling  the  use  of  nets  was  comparatively 
limited  (Aristoph.  Av.  528)  ;  nevertheless  thrushes 
were  caught  in  them  (Hor.  Bpod.  ii.  33,  34)  ;  and 
doves  or  pigeons  with  their  limbs  tied  up  or 
fastened  to  the  ground,  or  with  their  eyes  covered 
or  put  out,  were  confined  in  a  net,  in  order  that 
their  cries  might  allure  others  into  the  snare. 
(Aristoph.  Av.  1083.)     The  ancient  Egyptiann,as 
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we  learn  from  the  paintings  in  their  tombs,  caught 
birds  in  clap-nets.  (Wilkinson,  Man.  and  Oust.  vol. 
iii.  pp.  35 — 38,  45.) 

II.  In  hunting  it  was  usual  to  extend  nets  in  a 
curved  line  of  considerable  length,  so  as  in  part  to 
surround  a  space  into  which  the  "beasts  of  chace, 
such  as  the  hare,  the  boar,  the  deer,  the  lion,  and 
the  bear,  were  driven  through  the  opening  left  on 
one  side.  (Aelian,  H.  A.  xii.  46  ;  Tibullus,  iv.  3. 
12  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xix.  2.  §  2.)  This  range  of  nets 
was  flanked  by  cords,  to  which  feathers  dyed 
acarlet  and  of  other  bright  colours  were  tied,  so  as 
to  flare  and  flutter  in  the  wind.  The  hunters  then 
6allied  forth  with  their  dogs,  dislodged  the  animals 
from  their  coverts,  and  by  shouts  and  barking 
drove  them  first  within  the  formido,  as  the  appa- 
ratus of  string  and  feathers  was  called,  and  then, 
as  they  were  scared  with  this  appearance,  within 
the  circuit  of  the  nets.  Splendid  descriptions  of 
this  scene  are  given  in  some  of  the  following  pas- 
sages, all  of  which  allude  to  the  spacious  enclosure 
of  net-work.  (Virg.  Georg.  iii.  411 — 413,  Aen.  iv. 
121,  151— 159,  x.  707—715  ;  Ovid.  Epist.  iv.  41, 
42,  v.  19,20  ;  Oppian,  Cyn.iv,  120—123  ;  Eurip. 
Bacchae,  821 — 832.)  The  accompanying  woodcuts 
are  taken  from  two  bas-reliefs  in  the  collection  of 
ancient  marbles  at  Ince-Blundell  in  Lancashire. 
In  the  uppermost  figure. three  servants  with  staves 
carry  on  their  shoulders  a  large  net,  which  is  in- 
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tended  to  be  set  up  as  already  described.  (Tibullus, 
i.  4.  49,  50  ;  Sen. Hippol.  i.  1.  44  ;  Propert.  iv.  2. 
32.)  The  foremost  servant  holds  by  a  leash  a  dog, 
which  is  eager  to  pursue  the  game.  In  the  middle 
6gure  the  net  is  set  up.  At  each  end  of  it  stands 
a  watchman  holding  a  staff.    (Oppian,  Cyneg.  iv. 


124.)  Being  intended  to  take  such  large  quadru- 
peds as  boars  and  deer  (which  are  seen  within  it), 
the  meshes  are  very  wide  (retia  rara,  Virg.  Aen. 
iv.  131  ;  Hor.  Epod.  ii.  33).  The  net  is  supported 
by  three  stakes  (o-To\i/tes,  Oppian,  Cyneg.  iv.  67, 
&c. ;  Pollux,  v.  31  ;  ancones,  Gratius,  Cyneg.  87  ; 
ran,  Lucan,  iv.  439).  To  dispose  the  nets  in  this 
manner  was  called  retia  ponere  (Virg.  Georg.  i. 
307),  or  retia  tendere  (Ovid.  Art.  Amat.  i.  45). 
Comparing  it  with  the  stature  of  the  attendants, 
we  perceive  the  net  to  be  between  five  and  six  feet 
high.  The  upper  border  of  the  net  consists  of  a 
strong  rope,  which  was  called  aapSdv.  (Xen.  de 
Venat.  vi.  9.)  The  figures  in  the  following  woodcut 
represent  two  men  carrying  the  net  home  after 
the  chace  ;  the  stakes  for  supporting  it,  two  of 
which  they  hold  in  their  hands,  are  forked  at  the 
top,  as  is  expressed  by  the  terms  for  them  already 
quoted,  ancones  and  vari. 

Besides  the  nets  used  to  inclose  woods  and  co- 
verts or  other  large  tracts  of  country  two  additional 
kinds  are  mentioned  by  those  authors  who  treat  on 


hunting.  All  the  three  are  mentioned  together  by 
Xenophon  (Siicrva,  eviSSm,  apicves,  ii.  4),  and  by 
Nemesianus  (Cyneg.  299,  300). 

The  two  additional  kinds  were  placed  at  inter- 
vals in  the  same  circuit  with  the  large  hunting-net 
or  haye.  The  road-net  (plaga,  4v65iov)  was  much 
less  than  the  others,  and  was  placed  across  roads 
and  narrow  openings  between  bushes.  The  purse- 
or  tunnel-net  (cassis,  apms)  was  made  with  a  bag 
(KeicpiipaAos,  Xen.  de  Venat.  vi.  7),  intended  to 
receive  the  animal  when  chased  towards  the  extre- 
mity of  the  inclosure.  Within  this  bag,  if  we  may 
so  call  it,  were  placed  branches  of  trees,  to  keep  it 
expanded  and  to  decoy  the  animals  by  making  it 
invisible.  The  words  apuvs  or  cassis  are  used  me- 
taphorically to  denote  some  certain  method  of  de- 
struction, and  are  more  particularly  applied,  as 
well  as  aixtpigXrio-Tpov,  which  will  be  explained 
immediately,  to  the  large  shawl  in  which  Clytem- 
nestra  enveloped  her  husband  in  order  to  murder 
him.  (Aeschyl.  Agam.  1085,  1346,1353,  Clioepk. 
485,  Eumen.  112.) 

III.  Fishing-nets  (aAieuTi/ti  SUrva,  Diod.  Sic. 
xvii.  43,  p.  193,  Wess.)  were  of  six  different  kinds, 
which  are  enumerated  by  Oppian  (Hal.  iii.  80 — 82) 
as  follows :  — 

TW  Ta /iec  afiiplg\r)o-Tpa,Ta  Se  ypltpoi  Ha\4ovTai, 
Tdyya/la  t',  ^5°  inroxal  Trepiij-ye'ej,  ^Sc  aayrji/al 
*AAAa  Se  KuOdiffnovai  Ka.\6[i{j.aTa. 

Of  these  by  far  the  most  common  were  the 
aii(j>ie\Ti<rrpoy,  or  casting-net  (funda,  jaculum, 
retinaculum)  and  the  aayijvij,  i.  e.  the  drag-net,  or 
sean  (tragum,  Isid.  Hisp.  Orig.  xix.  5  ;  tragula, 
verriculum).  Consequently  these  two  are  the  only 
kinds  mentioned  by  Virgil  in  Georg.  i.  141,  142. 
and  by  Ovid,  in  Ar.  Amat.  i.  763,  764.  Of  the 
KaXvpua  we  find  nowhere  any  further  mention. 
We  are  also  ignorant  of  the  exact  form  and  use  of 
the  ypfyos,  although  its  comparative  utility  may 
be  inferred  from  the  mention  of  it  in  conjunction 
with  the  sean  and  casting-net  by  Artemidorus  (ii. 
14)  and  Plutarch  (irepl  evSv/t.  vol.  v.  p.  838,  ed. 
Steph.).  We  know  no  more  of  the  yayyafuov. 
(Hesych.  s.  v.  ■  Aeschyl.  Agam.  352.)  The  viroxh 
was  a  landing-net,  made  with  a  hoop  (k6k\os) 
fastened  to  a  pole,  and  perhaps  provided  also  with 
the  means  of  closing  the  circular  aperture  at  the 
top.  (Oppian,  Hal.  iv.  251.)  The  metaphorical 
use  of  the  term  a/*.tpig\Ti(TTpoi>  has  been  already 
mentioned.  That  it  denoted  a  casting-net  may  be 
concluded  both  from  its  etymology  and  from  the 
circumstances  in  which  it  is  mentioned  by  various 
authors.  (Hesiod,  Scut.  Here.  213 — 215  ;  Herod, 
i.  141  ;  Ps.  cxli.  10  ;  Is.  xix.  8  ;  Hab.  i.  15—17 
(LXX.  and  Vulgate  versions)  ;  St.  Matt.  iv.  18  ; 
St.  Mark,  i.  1 6.)  More  especially  the  casting-net, 
being  always  pear-shaped  or  conical,  was  suited  to 
the  use  mentioned  under  the  article  Conopeum. 
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Its  Latin  names  are  found  in  the  passages  of  Vir- 
gil's Georgics,  and  of  the  Vulgate  Bible  above  re- 
ferred to,  in  Plautus,  Asinar.  i.  1.  87,  True.  i.  1. 
14  ;  and  in  laid.  Hisp.  Orig.  xix.  S. 

The  English  term  sean  (which  is  also  in  the 
south  of  England  pronounced  and  spelt  seine,  as  in 
French),  has  been  brought  into  our  language  by  a 
corruption  of  the  Greek  ffay^vti  through  the  Vul- 
gate Bible  (sagena)  and  the  Anglo-Saxon.  (Ezek. 
xxvi.  5,14,  xlvii.  1 0  ;  St.  Matt.  xiii.  4  7, 4  8  ;  St.  John 
rxi.  6 — 1 1.)  This  net,  which,  as  now  used  both 
by  the  Arabians  and  by  our  own  fishermen  in 
Cornwall,  is  sometimes  half  a  mile  long,  was  pro- 
bably of  equal  dimensions  among  the  ancients,  for 
they  speak  of  it  as  nearly  taking  in  the  compass 
of  a  whole  bay.  (Horn.  Od.  xxii.  384—387  ;  Alci- 
phron,  i.  17,  18.)  This  circumstance  well  illus- 
trates the  application  of  the  term  to  describe  the 
besieging  of  a  city :  to  encircle  a  city  by  an  unin- 
terrupted line  of  soldiers  was  called  aayriveiiziv. 
(Herod,  iii.  145,  vi.  31  ;  Plato,  de  Leg.  iii.  sub 
fin. ;  Heliodorus,  vii.  p.  304,  ed.  Commelini.)  The 
use  of  corks  (<pe\\ol,  cortices  suberini,  Sidon. 
Apollin.  Epist.  ii.  2  ;  Plin.  H.N.  xvi.  8.  s.  13) 
to  support  the  top,  and  of  leads  (fioAiSSiSes)  to 
keep  down  the  bottom,  is  frequently  mentioned  by 
ancient  writers  (Ovid.  Trist.  iii.  4. 11,  12  ;  Aelian, 
H.  A.  xii.  43  ;  Pausan.  viii.  12.  §  1),  and  is  clearly 
exhibited  in  some  of  the  paintings  in  Egyptian 
tombs.  Leads,  and  pieces  of  wood  serving  as  floats 
instead  of  corks,  still  remain  on  a  sean  which  is 
preserved  in  the  fine  collection  of  Egyptian  anti- 
quities at  Berlin.  (See  Yates,  Textrinum  Anti- 
quum, Appendix  C.)  [J.  Y.] 

REUS.     [Actor  ;  Obligationes,  p.  658.] 

REX  (fiaaiMis,  &va£),  king.  1 .  Greek.  In  the 
earliest  ages  of  Greece,  of  which  we  have  any  au- 
thentic records,  we  find  the  kingly  form  of  govern- 
ment everywhere  prevalent.  On  this  point  we  may 
safely  trust  the  pictures  of  society  found  in  the 
Homeric  poems ;  for  whatever  amount  of  historical 
truth  there  may  be  in  the  legends  which  form  their 
subject,  there  cannot  be  the  smallest  question  that 
the  poems  present  a  faithful  reflection  of  the  feel- 
ings, condition  and  manners  of  the  society  in  the 
age  of  which  they  were  composed. 

Whether  in  early  times  absolute  monarchies  ex- 
isted in  Greece,  we  have  no  historical  data  for 
determining.  The  first  of  which  we  can  trace  the 
features  are  It&reditary  monarchies  with  limited 
functions  (irpdrepov  5e  tftrav  eVl  ^r]T0ts  ytpaai 
TrarpiKaX  j8ao*iAe?ai,  Thuc.  i.  13  ;  tj  irepl  robs 
Tipw'iicobs  XP&V0VS  03«<nAe£a]  fy  etttJi/rccv  juei>  4irt 
riot  5°  apiajxivois,  Arist.  Pol.  iii.  10,  ed.  Gb'ttL 
14,  ed.  Bekker  ;  comp.  Dionys.  Halic.  v.  74). 
By  this  we  are  to  understand,  not  only  that  the 
kings  were  themselves  under  the.  control  of  law  or 
custom,  but  that  only  a  portion  of  the  functions  of 
political  sovereignty  were  in  their  hands.  This  is 
the  fourth  species  of  $curt\ela  which  Aristotle  re- 
cognises ;  the  others  being,  a.  the  royalty  of  the 
Spartan  kings  ;  b.  the  royalty  of  barbarian  kings 
(an  hereditary  despotism  administered  according  to 
law)  ;  c.  the  government  of  an  aesymnetes  (Arist. 
Pol.  iii.  9  or  14).  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  how- 
ever, that  the  Grecian  kings  of  the  heroic  age  were 
constitutional  kings,  or  were  responsible  to  their 
subjects  in  any  recognised  sense.  Their  authority 
was  founded  purely  on  the  personal  feeling  and 
reverence  entertained  for  them  by  their  subjects, 
and  its  limitations  were  derived  not  from  any  de- 
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finite  scheme,  or  written  code,  but  from  the  force  oi 
traditionary  usage,  and  the  natural  influence  of  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  kings  were  placed,  sur- 
rounded as  they  were  by  a  body  of  chiefs  or  nobles, 
whose  power  was  but  little  inferior  to  that  of  tho 
kings  themselves.  Even  the  title  /3a<n\ijes  is  ap- 
plied to  them,  as  well  as  to  the  king  (Horn.  11.  ii. 
86,  Od.  i.  394,  vii.  55,  viii.  391).  The  main- 
tenance of  regal  authority  doubtless  depended 
greatly  on  the  possession  of  personal  superiority  in 
bravery,  military  prowess,  wisdom  in  council  and 
eloquence  in  debate.  When  old  age  had  blunted 
his  powers  and  activity,  a  king  ran  a  great  chance 
of  losing  his  influence.  (Od.  xi.  496  ;  comp.  II. 
xii.  310,  &c.)  There  was,  however,  an  undefined 
notion  of  a  sort  of  divine  right  connected  with  the 
kingly  office  (<?K  Be  Aibs  0a<rt\rjes,  Hesiod.  Theog. 
96  ;  comp.  Horn.  Od.  xi.  255.  Hence  the  epithet 
Siorp^p^s,  so  commonly  applied  to  kings  in  Homer). 
This,  in  most  cases,  was  probably  strengthened  by 
a  belief  in  the  divine  descent  of  kingly  families. 

Besides  the  more  ordinary  kingly  accomplish- 
ments, there  were  various  others,  proficiency  in 
which  gave  increased  dignity  and  consideration 
even  to  a  king.  To  be  a  skilful  carpenter  or 
ploughman  was  considered  not  unworthy  of  being 
made  a  matter  of  boast  (Horn.  Od.  v.  246,  xviii. 
365,  xxiii.  188).  Prowess  in  boxing  and  other 
athletic  exercises  was  more  closely  connected  with 
superiority  in  the  use  of  arms.  (Od.  viii.  180,  &c. 
II.  xxiii.  257,  &c.) 

Aristotle  (l.  c.)  mentions,  as  the  functions  of  the 
kings  in  the  heroic  age,  the  leadership  in  war,  the 
offering  of  such  sacrifices  as  were  not  appropriated 
to  particular  priests,  and  the  duty  of  deciding 
judicial  causes.  But  both  in  the  field  and  in  the 
agora  the  king  always  appears  in  connection  with  the 
iSouMj,  or  council  of  chiefs  and  elders,  of  which  he 
acts  as  president.  Even  before  Troy  Agamemnon 
submits  his  plans  to  the  assembled  chieftains  and 
soldiers  (II.  ii.  53,  &c.  x.  195,  &c).  The  restrictive 
influence  of  these  assemblies  was,  however,  rather 
indirect  than  ostensible.  The  chieftains  or  princes 
merely  offer  their  advice  (72.  ix.  95,  &c),  and  the 
multitude  assembled  outside  the  circle  in  which 
they  sit  take  no  part  in  the  deliberations.  They 
only  listen,  and  sometimes  applaud  (II.  ii.  100  ; 
Aristot.  ap.  Schol.  ad  11.  ix.  17).  Still  less  is 
the  matter  in  hand  put  in  any  formal  way  to  the 
vote  of  either  the  jSotM.^,  or  the  assembly  of  freemen. 
The  assemblies  described  in  the  second  book  of  the 
Iliad  and  the  second  book  of  the  Odyssey  will 
give  a  good  idea  of  their  nature.  In  judicial  trials 
the  council  of  elders  seems  always  to  have  held  a 
prominent  place.  (27.  xviii.  504  ;  Hesiod.  Theog. 
85,  Op.  et  D.  37.)  Theoretically  the  govern- 
ment of  the  heroic  age  was  in  the  strictest  sense 
monarchical  (see  especially  the  remarkable  pas- 
sage II.  ii.  204).  Here  and  there  the  poet  repre- 
sents kings  as  using  language  which  would  imply  a 
power  on  the  part  of  the  king  to  deal  with  his  do- 
minions and  subjects  in  a  very  summary  manner 
(see  the  offer  of  Agamemnon  to  make  over  to 
Achilles  seven  cities,  II.  ix.  163  ;  and  of  Menelaus, 
to  depopulate  one  of  his  towns  to  make  room  for 
Ulysses,  Od.  iv.  176).  No  doubt  the  power  of 
different  kings  varied,  and  in  the  absence  of  definite 
constitutional  restrictions  the  actual  amount  of 
power  in  the  hands  of  each  depended  mainly  on 
his  individual  qualifications  and  address.  The 
cases,  however,  must  have  been  extremely  rare  in 
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which  it  approached  to  absolute  power  (irafxGcuri- 
\iia).  Even  the  voice  of  the  commonalty  carried 
a  moral  weight  with  it  that  ensured  some  degree  of 
respect  for  it  (xahsirii  S^/xou  iprifus,  Od.  xiv.  239, 
vi.  273). 

Besides  such  private  property  as  the  king  might 
possess,  he  had  the  use  of  a  domain  attached  to 
the  regal  office.  (Od.  xi.  185.)  The  T^ivi)  here 
spoken  of  are  different  from  the  kt^oto,  or  pri- 
vate property  of  the  family,  which  Telemachus 
would  retain,  even  if  excluded  from  the  throne, 
and  so  deprived  of  the  use  of  the  royal  domain. 
(Od.  i.  402.)  There  were  also  stated  dues  (&e- 
mores),  which  formed  an  important  item  in  the 
king's  emoluments  (hence  termed  \nrapai,  II.  ix. 
156, 298).  But  besides  these  a  large  part  of  his 
revenues  was  derived  from  presents  (fiturivat  or 
Swpa),  which  appear  to  have  been  given  on  most 
occasions  on  which  his  aid  or  protection  was  in- 
voked (11.  ix.  155,  xvii.  225).  The  characteristic 
emblem  of  the  kingly  office  was  the  ffKrJTTTpov  (11. 
ii.  101,  206).     [Sceptrum.] 

It  was  doubtless  seldom  that  the  rule  of  here- 
ditary succession  was  infringed  upon,  though  the 
case  of  Telemachus  (Od.  i.  386,  &c.)  indicates  that 
under  peculiar  circumstances  the  idea  of  departing 
from  it  might  be  entertained.  But  even  here  the 
presumptive  right  of  Telemachus  is  admitted.  Such 
a  departure  from  the  ordinary  rule,  however, 
marks  a  considerable  decline  in  the  kingly  power, 
and  advance  on  the  part  of  the  nobles.  At  a  later 
period  we  find  kings  deprived  of  their  throne  for 
misconduct,  as  in  the  case  of  ThymoeteB  in  Attica. 
At  a  later  period  than  the  Homeric  age  the  fact  of 
responsibility  was  regarded  as  constituting  the  dif- 
ference between  a  king  and  a  tyrant  (Arist.  Pol.  iv. 
8).  Hence  at  Argos  Pheidon  is  called  a  tyrant, 
though  he  was  a  legitimate  successor  to  the  throne, 
because  he  acquired  for  himself  despotic  authority. 

Our  information  respecting  the  Grecian  kings  in 
the  more  historical  age  is  not  ample  or  minute 
enough  to  enable  us  to  draw  out  a  detailed  scheme 
of  their  functions.  The  rising  influence  of  the 
nobles  gradually  reduced  these  to  narrower  and 
narrower  limits  till  at  last  the  establishment  of 
aristocratical  or  oligarchical  governments  became 
almost  universal.  Respecting  the  kings  of  Sparta 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  Ephori.  As 
an  illustration  of  the  gradual  limitation  of  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  king  or  chief  magistrate,  the  reader 
may  consult  the  article  Archon.  The  title  Ba- 
sileus  was  sometimes  applied  to  an  officer  who  dis- 
charged the  priestly  functions  of  the  more  ancient 
kings,  as  in  Athens  [ArchonJ,  Delphi  (Plut. 
Quaest.  Gr.  7.  p.  177),  Siphnos  (Isocr.  ad  Callim. 
p.  685),  Megara  (Chandler,  Marm.  Oxon.  2,  82), 
Chalcedon  (Caylus,  Recueil,  &c.  ii.  55),  Cyzicus 
(id.  ii.  71,  72),  and  Samothrace  (Liv.  xlv.  5). 
(K.  F.  Hermann,  Lehrbuch  der  grieck.  Staatsalter- 
thumer,  §§  53 — 55  ;  Wachsmuth,  Hellenische  Al- 
terthumshmde,  §§  38,  43  ;  Thirlwall,  Hist,  of 
Greece,  cc.  vi.  x.  ;  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  c.  xx. 
vol.  ii.  p.  79,  &c.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

2.  Roman.  Rome  was  originally  governed  by 
kings.  All  the  ancient  writers  agree  in  repre- 
senting the  king  as  elected  by  the  people  for  life, 
and  as  voluntarily  entrusted  by  them  with  the 
supreme  power  in  the  state.  No  reference  is  made 
to  the  hereditary  principle  in  the  election  of  the 
first  four  kings  ;  and  it  is  not  until  the  fifth  king 
Tarquinius  Priscus  obtained  the  sovereignty,  that 
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anything  is  said  about  the  children  of  the  deceased 
king.  Consequently  the  ancient  writers  state  that 
the  king  was  chosen  on  account  of  his  virtues  and 
not  his  descent  (Cic.  de  Rep.  ii.  12  ;  Appian,  B.  C. 
i.  98).  It  is  true  that  in  the  case  of  Romulus  the 
genuine  legend  makes  no  mention  of  his  election  to 
the  royalty  ;  and  one  of  the  acutest  modern  writers 
on  the  history  of  the  Roman  constitution  has 
availed  himself  of  this  circumstance  to  support  his 
theory,  that  the  Roman  king  was  not  elected  by  the 
people,  but  derived  his  power  immediately  from 
the  gods,  and  that  this  power  devolved  upon  the 
senate  at  his  death,  and  was  transmitted  in  all  its 
integrity  to  the  next  king  by  means  of  the  inter- 
reges  (Rubino,  Untersuchungen  uber  Bomische  Ver- 
fassung,  p.  107,  &c).  Our  limits  will  not  permit 
us  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  this  theory.  It 
rests  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  assumption  that 
the  Patres  in  the  early  Roman  constitution  were 
the  senate  ;  and  it  falls  if  it  can  be  proved  that  the 
Patres  in  the  earliest  times  were  the  same  as  the 
whole  body  of  the  patricians.  We  think  that  W.  A. 
Becker  (Handbuch  der  Romischen  Alterthumer)  has 
established  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  latter  is  the 
true  meaning  of  the  Patres,  and  that  the  common 
view  is  correct,  which  represents  the  king  as  volun- 
tarily entrusted  by  the  people  with  the  supreme 
power. 

Since  the  people  had  conferred  the  regal  power, 
it  returned  to  them  upon  the  death  of  the  king. 
As  in  modern  states  it  is  held  that  the  king  never 
dies,  in  like  manner  in  Rome  the  vacant  place  was 
instantly  filled  up.  But  as  a  new  king  could 
not  be  immediately  appointed,  an  Interrex  forth- 
with stepped  into  his  place.  The  necessity  for  an 
immediate  successor  to  the  king  arose  from  the 
circumstance  that  he  alone  had  had  the  power  of 
taking  the  auspicia  on  behalf  of  the  state  ;  and  as 
the  auspicia  devolved  upon  the  people  at  his  death, 
it  was  imperative  upon  them  to  create  a  magistrate, 
to  whom  they  could  delegate  the  auspicia  and 
who  would  thus  possess  the  power  of  mediating 
between  the  gods  and  the  state.  Originally  the 
people  consisted  only  of  the  patres  or  patricii ; 
and  accordingly,  on  the  death  of  the  king,  we 
read  res  ad  patres  redit  (Liv.  i.  32),  or,  what  is 
nearly  the  same  thing,  auspicia  ad  patres  redeunt. 
[Augur,  p.  177.]  The  interrex  was  elected  by 
the  whole  body  of  the  patricians,  and  he  appointed 
(prodebaf)  his  successor,  as  it  was  a  rule  that  the 
first  interrex  could  not  hold  the  comitia  for  the 
election  ;  but  it  frequently  happened  that  the 
second  interrex  appointed  a  third,  the  third  a 
fourth,  and  so  on,  till  the  election  took  place.  This 
was  the  custom  under  the  republic  ;  and  there 
would  have  been  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
practice  was  different  during  the  kingly  period,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  account  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  interreges  after  the  death  of  Romulus,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  senate  was  divided  into  de- 
curies  for  the  purpose  of  sharing  the  interregnum 
between  them.     [Interrex.] 

The  Interrex  presided  over  the  comitia  curiata, 
which  was  assembled  for  the  election  of  the  king. 
He  had  previously  agreed  with  the  senate  upon 
the  person  who  was  to  be  proposed  to  the  comitia 
as  king  ;  for  it  is  inconceivable  that  he  had  the 
absolute  power  of  selecting  whatever  person  he 
chose,  as  Dionysius  states  in  some  passages.  The 
person  whom  the  senate  had  selected  was  proposed 
by  the  interrex  to  the  people  in  a  regular  rogatio, 
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which  the  people  could  only  accept  or  reject,  for 
they  had  not  the  initiative  and  could  not  them- 
selves propose  any  name.  If  the  people  voted  in 
favour  of  the  rogation,  they  were  said  creare  regem, 
and  their  acceptance  of  him  was  called  jussus 
populi.  (Dionys.  iv.  40,  80  ;  Liv.  i.  22,  32  ;  Cic. 
de  Rep.  ii.  17,  21.)  But  the  king  did  not  imme- 
diately enter  upon  his  office.  Two  other  acts  had 
still  to  take  place  before  he  was  invested  with  the 
full  regal  authority  and  power.  First,  his  inaugu- 
ratio  had  to  be  performed,  as  it  was  necessary  to 
obtain  the  divine  will  respecting  his  appointment 
by  means  of  the  auspices,  since  he  was  the  high 
priest  of  the  people.  This  ceremony  was  performed 
by  an  augur,  who  conducted  the  newly-elected 
king  to  the  arx,  or  citadel,  and  there  placed  him  on 
a  stone  seat  with  his  face  turned  to  the  south, 
while  the  people  waited  below  in  anxious  suspense 
until  the  augur  announced  that  the  gods  had  sent 
the  favourable  tokens  confirming  the  king  in  his 
priestly  character.  (Liv.  i.  18  ;  Plut.  Num.  7.) 
The  inauguratio  did  not  confer  upon  him  the  aus- 
picia  ;  for  these  he  obtained  by  his  election  to  the 
royalty,  as  the  comitia  were  held  auspicate.  It 
simply  had  reference  to  his  priestly  character,  as  al- 
ready remarked,  and  consequently  did  not  take 
place  in  the  case  of  the  republican  magistrates, 
though  the  rex  sacrorum  and  other  priests  were  in- 
augurated. The  passage  of  Dionysius  (ii.  6),  which 
is  quoted  in  the  article  Inauguratio  to  prove  that 
the  republican  magistrates  were  inaugurated,  refers 
only  to  their  taking  the  auspices  on  the  morning  of 
the  day  on  which  they  entered  upon  their  office. 
(Comp.  Becker,  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  314.)  The 
second  act  which  had  to  be  performed  was  the 
conferring  of  the  imperium  upon  the  king.  The 
curiae  had  only  determined  by  their  previous  vote 
who  was  to  be  king,  and  had  not  by  that  act  be- 
stowed the  necessary  power  upon  him  ;  they  had, 
therefore,  to  grant  him  the  imperium  by  a  distinct 
vote.  Accordingly  the  king  himself  proposed  to 
the  curiae  a  lex  curiata  de  imperio,  and  the  curiae 
by  voting  in  favour  of  it  gave  him  the  imperium. 
(Cic.  deRep.  ii.  13,  17,  18,  20,  21.)  The  reason 
of  this  double  vote  of  the  curiae  is  clear  enough. 
The  imperium  could  only  be  conferred  upon  a 
determinate  person.  It  was  necessary,  therefore, 
first  to  determine  who  was  to  be  the  person  who 
was  capable  of  receiving  the  imperium  ;  and 
when  this  was  determined,  the  imperium  was 
granted  to  him  by  a  special  vote.  Livy  in  his 
first  book  makes  no  mention  of  the  lex  curiata  de 
imperio,  but  he  uses  the  expressions  patres  auctores 
fierent,  patres  auctores  facti.  (Liv.  i.  17,  22,  32.) 
That  these  expressions,  however,  are  equivalent  to 
the  lex  curiata  de  imperio  in  the  kingly  period  is 
shown  by  Becker,  an  abstract  of  whose  explana- 
tion is  given  under  Auctor. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  determine  the  extent  of  the 
king's  powers,  as  the  ancient  writers  naturally 
judged  of  the  kingly  period  by  their  own  repub- 
lican constitution,  and  frequently  assigned  to  the 
king,  the  senate,  and  the  comitia  of  the  curiae,  the 
respective  powers  and  functions  which  were  only 
true  in  reference  to  the  consuls,  the  senate,  and  the 
comitia  of  their  own  time.  Most  modern  writers 
have  represented  the  supreme  power  as  residing  in 
the  people,  and  have  regarded  the  king,  to  a  great 
extent,  as  the  executive  of  the  senate  and  the  curiae ; 
but  this  view  of  the  limited  nature  of  the  king's 
powers  is  strongly  attacked,  and  we  may  say  dis- 
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proved,  by  the  masterly  investigations  of  Rubino. 
For  whatever  exception  may  be  taken  to  many  of 
his  propositions,  no  one  can  examine  his  arguments 
without  feeling  convinced  that  the  king  possessed 
the  supreme  power  in  the  earliest  times,  and  that 
the  senate  and  the  comitia  of  the  curiae  were  very 
slight  checks  upon  its  exercise.  In  the  first  place, 
the  king  alone  possessed  the  right  of  taking  the 
auspices  on  behalf  of  the  state  ;  and  as  no  public 
business  of  any  kind  could  be  performed  without 
the  approbation  of  the  gods  expressed  by  the 
auspices,  the  king  stood  as  mediator  between  the 
gods  and  the  people,  and  in  an  early  stage  of  so- 
ciety must  necessarily  have  been  regarded  with 
religious  awe.  [Augur.]  He  was  thus  at  the 
head  of  the  national  religion  ;  and  the  priests,  who 
are  in  all  nations  most  jealous  of  their  exclusive 
rights  and  privileges,  acknowledged  that  they  were 
originally  instituted  by  the  king,  and  learnt  from 
him  their  religious  rites.  Thus  Romulus  is  not 
only  said  to  have  established  the  augurs,  but  to 
have  been  himself  the  best  of  all  augurs  (Cic.  de 
Div.  i.  2)  ;  and  the  institution  of  the  pontiffs  in 
like  manner  was  not  only  attributed  to  Numa 
Pompilius,  but  they  are  said  to  have  been  taught 
by  this  king  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  public  and 
private  sacra,  the  arrangement  of  the  calendar,  the 
division  of  days  mto  fasti  and  nefasti,  in  one  word 
the  jus  pontiftcium.  (Liv.  i.  19,  20  ;  Cic.  de  Rep. 
ii.  14  ;  Dionys.  ii.  72  ;  Plut.  Num.  12.) 

Secondly,  the  people  surrendered  to  the  king  the 
supreme  military  and  judicial  authority  by  con- 
ferring the  imperium  upon  him.  It  is  true  that 
the  imperium  was  granted  to  the  consuls  in  like 
manner  ;  but  the  imperium,  though  the  same  nomi- 
nally, was  in  reality  limited  in  its  exercise,  as 
the  consuls  at  the  end  of  their  year  of  office  be- 
came private  persons  again,  and  might  be  brought 
to  trial  for  acts  which  they  had  performed  during 
their  consulship.  In  addition  to  which  various 
laws  were  passed  for  the  protection  of  the  citizens 
against  the  arbitrary  use  of  their  power,  none  of 
which  existed  in  the  kingly  period.  The  impe- 
rium is  usually  defined  to  be  the  exercise  of  military 
authority  {imperium,  sine  quo  res  militaris  ad~ 
ministrari,  teneri  exercitus,  helium  geri  non  potest, 
Cic.  Phil.  v.  1 6  ;  comp.  Liv.  v.  52  ;  Cic.  de  Leg. 
Agr.  ii.  12)  ;  but  this  definition  simply  arises  from 
the  fact  that  the  writers  are  thinking  of  the  im- 
perium of  the  consuls,  who  were  deprived  of  ju- 
dicial power  in  the  city  of  Rome,  and  within  the 
first  milestone  from  it,  from  the  time  of  the  insti- 
tution of  the  praetorship.  (Liv.  iv.  42  ;  Gaius,  iv. 
104.)  But  the  praetors  also  had  the  imperium 
conferred  upon  them  by  a  lex  curiata,  and  it  was 
by  possession  of  the  imperium  that  they  were 
alone  qualified  to  pronounce  a  judicium  Ugitimum, 
at  all  events  in  criminal  cases.  It  must,  there- 
fore, be  recollected,  that  the  king  was  not  only  the 
commander  in  war,  but  the  supreme  judge  in  peace. 
Seated  on  his  throne  in  the  comitium,  he  admin- 
istered justice  to  all  comers,  and  decided  in  all 
cases  which  were  brought  before  him,  civil  as  well 
as  criminal.  The  opinion  of  Puchta  {Instil,  vol.  i. 
p.  1 40,  &c),  that  private  suits  were  not  decided  by 
the  king,  but  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
pontiffs,  rests  on  no  sufficient  authority,  and  is  re- 
futed by  the  tale  of  the  pretended  dispute  which 
was  brought  before  Tarquinius  Priscus  by  the  mur- 
derers of  that  king.  (Liv.  i.  40.)  If  we  are  to 
place  reliance  upon  Livy,  the  king  did  not  admin- 
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ister  justice  alone,  but  was  fettered  by  a  consilium, 
since  it  is  brought  forward  as  a  reproach,  against 
Tarquinius  Superbus,  cognitiones  capitalium  rerum 
sine  consiliis  per  se  solus  eccercebat  (Liv.  i.  47)  ; 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  believe  in  the  existence  of 
such  a  consilium  in  the  times  of  the  early  kings,  or 
if  it  did  exist,  it  must  have  been  a  body  simply  to 
advise  the  king,  and  could  not  have  had  the  power 
of  controlling  him,  as  he  administered  justice  in 
virtue  of  his  possessing  the  imperium.  There  is 
moreover  no  case  recorded  in  which  the  consilium 
had  any  share  in  the  administration  of  justice. 
From  the  decision  of  the  king  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  appeal  (provocatio).  This  is  in- 
deed denied  by  Niebuhr,  who  maintains  that  in 
all  cases  affecting  the  caput  of  a  Roman  citizen, 
an  appeal  lay  from  the  king  to  the  people  in 
the  comitia  of  the  curiae,  and  who  further  argues 
that  this  was  an  ancient  right  of  the  patricians, 
and  was  extended  to  the  plebs  by  the  Lex  Va- 
leria, enacted  at  the  establishment  of  the  re- 
public. It  is  true  that  the  ancient  writers  refer 
the  institution  of  the  provocatio  to  the  kingly 
period  (Liv.  i.  26,  viii.  33  ;  Cic.  pro  Mil.  3  ;  Val. 
Max.  vi.  3.  §  6,  viii.  1.  §  1  ;  Festus,  s.  v.  sororium 
tigillum;  Cic.  de  Rep.  ii.  31),  but  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  the  provocatio  of  that  early  time  was 
the  same  as  the  right  secured  by  the  Lex  Valeria, 
which  was  regarded  as  the  great  bulwark  of  the 
liberty  of  a  Roman  citizen.  We  have  indeed  the 
record  of  only  one  case  of  provocatio  under  the 
kings,  namely,  when  the  surviving  Horatius,  who 
murdered  his  sister,  appealed  from  the  duumviri  to 
the  people  ;  and  in  this  case  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  appeal  was  not  from  the  sentence  of 
the  king,  but  from  the  sentence  of  the  duumviri. 
It  appears,  even  from  the  narrative  of  Livy,  that 
the  king  voluntarily  surrendered  his  right  of  trying 
the  criminal  and  passing  sentence  upon  him,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  odium  of  putting  to  death  the 
hero  who  had  rendered  such  signal  services  to  the 
state,  and  that  he  appointed  duumviri,  from  whose 
decision  an  appeal  lay  to  the  people,  in  order  that 
the  people  might  have  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
nouncing his  acquittal  or  condemnation.  (Liv.  i. 
26  ;  comp.  Dionys.  iii.  22.)  In  addition  to  which 
it  is  expressly  stated  that  the  dictatorship  was  a 
restoration  of  the  kingly  power  (Zonar.  vii.  13  ; 
comp.  Cic.  de  Rep.  ii.  32)  ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
the  great  distinction  between  the  power  of  the 
dictator  and  that  of  the  consuls  consisted  in  there 
being  no  provocatio  from  the  decisions  of  the  former, 
as  there  was  from  the  decisions  of  the  latter.  Our 
limits  do  not  allow  us  to  enter  further  into  an 
examination  of  this  question  ;  but  the  reader  will 
find  the  arguments  against  Niebuhr's  views  stated 
at  great  length  in  Rubino.     (Ibid.  p.  430,  &c.) 

Again,  all  the  magistrates  in  the  kingly  period 
appear  to  have  been  appointed  by  the  king  and 
not  elected  by  the  curiae.  This  is  expressly  stated 
of  the  two  most  important,  the  Tribunus  Ceierum, 
who  occupied  the  second  place  in  the  state,  and 
who  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  the  king  as  the 
magister  equitum  did  in  later  times  to  the  dic- 
tator (Lydus,  de  Mag.  i.  14),  and  the  Custos  or 
Praefectus  urbi,  who  was  nominated  by  the  king 
to  supply  his  place  when  he  was  absent  from  the 
city  (Tac.  Ann.  vi.  11).  We  may  consequently  infer 
that  the  Quaestores  were  in  like  maimer  nominated 
by  the  king,  although  the  ancient  authorities  differ 
on  tha  point,  Tacitus  ascribing  their  appointment 
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to  the  king  (Tac.  Ann.  xi.  22)  and  Junius  Grac- 
chanus  to  the  people.  (Big.  1.  tit.  13.)  Livy  ex- 
pressly says  (i.  26)  that  the  Duumviri  Perduel- 
lionia  were  appointed  by  the  king ;  and  if  these 
were  the  same  officers  as  the  Quaestores  during  the 
kingly  period,  as  many  writers  maintain,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  latter  were  nominated  by 
the  king. 

Further,  the  king  was  not  dependent  upon  the 
people  for  his  support ;  but  a  large  portion  of  the 
ager  publicus  belonged  to  him,  which  was  culti- 
vated at  the  expense  of  the  state  on  his  behalf. 
(Cic.  de  Rep.  v.  2.)  He  had  also  the  absolute 
disposal  of  the  booty  taken  in  war  and  of  the  con- 
quered lands.  (Dionys.  ii.  28,  62  ;  Cic.  de  Rep.  ii. 
9,  14,  18.) 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  au- 
thority of  the  king  was  absolute.  The  senate  and 
the  assembly  of  the  people  must  have  formed  soma 
check  upon  his  power ;  though,  if  the  views  we 
have  been  stating  are  correct,  they  were  far  from 
possessing  the  extensive  privileges  which  Dionysius 
(ii.  14)  assigns  to  them.  The  senate  and  the 
comitia  of  the  curiae  were  not  independent  bodies 
possessing  the  right  of  meeting  at  certain  times  and 
discussing  questions  of  state.  They  could  only  be 
called  together  when  the  king  chose,  and  further 
could  only  determine  upon  matters  which  the  king 
submitted  to  them.  The  senate  was  simply  the 
consilium  of  the  king,  the  members  of  which  were 
all  appointed  by  him  (Liv.  i.  8;  Dionys.  ii.  12  ; 
Festus,  p.  246,  ed.  Muller;  Cic.  de  Rep.  ii.  8), 
and  which  only  offered  their  advice  to  him,  which 
he  could  follow  or  reject  according  to  his  pleasure. 
The  comitia  of  the  curiae  seem  to  have  been 
rarely  assembled,  and  then  probably  more  to  hear 
the  decisions  of  the  king  than  to  ratify  his  acts  ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  they  had  no  power  of  dis- 
cussing any  matter  that  was  brought  before  them. 
The  only  public  matter  in  which  the  king  could 
not  dispense  with  the  co-operation  of  the  senate 
and  the  curiae  was  in  declarations  of  war  against 
foreign  nations,  as  appears  clearly  from  the  decla- 
ration of  war  against  the  Latins  in  the  time  of 
Ancus  Marcius,  as  related  by  Livy  (i.  32),  who 
preserves  the  ancient  formula.  There  is  no  trace 
of  the  people  having  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
conclusion  of  treaties  of  peace  ;  and  Dionysius  in 
this  case  as  in  many  others  has  evidently  trans- 
ferred a  later  custom  to  the  earlier  times.  The 
relation  in  which  the  senate  and  the  curiae  stood 
to  the  kings  is  spoken  of  more  at  length  under 
Comitia,  p.  331,  and  Senatus. 

The  insignia  of  the  king  were  the  fasces  with 
the  axes  {secures),  which  twelve  lictors  carried 
before  him  as  often  as  he  appeared  in  public,  the 
trabea,  the  sella  curulis,  and  the  toga  praeteoda  and 
picta.  The  trabea  appears  to  have  been  the  most 
ancient  official  dress,  and  is  assigned  especially  to 
Romulus  :  it  was  of  Latin  origin,  and  is  therefore 
represented  by  the  antiquarian  Virgil  as  worn 
by  the  Latin  kings.  (Plin.  H.  N.  viii.  48,  ix. 
39  ;  Ov.  Fast.  ii.  501  ;  Virg.  Am.  vii.  187,  xi. 
334.)  The  toga  praetexta  and  picta  were  bor- 
rowed, together  with  the  sella  curulis,  from  the 
Etruscans,  and  their  introduction  is  variously 
ascribed  to  Tullus  Hostilius  or  Tarquinius  Priscus. 
( Cic.  de  Rep.  ii.  1 7 ;  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  6 ;  Plin.  H.  N. 
ix.  39 ;  Dionys.  iii.  62.)  Dionysius  (/.  c.)  also 
mentions  a  diadem  and  a  sceptre  as  insignia  of  the 
kings. 
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REX  SACRIFICULUS. 


For  further  information  respecting  the  Roman 
kings,  see  Niehuhr,  Hist,  of  Rome,  vol.  i.  p.  338, 
&c. ;  Walter,  Geschichte  des  Ramischen  Redds, 
§  17,  2d  ed. ;  and  especially  Ruhino,  Untersueh- 
wngen  uber  Rwmiseke  Verfassung,  passim ;  and 
Becker,  Handbuch  der  Romiselim  AUerthiimer,  vol. 
ii.  pt.  i.  p.  291,  &c. 

REX  SACRIFI'CULUS,  REX  SACRl'FI- 
CUS,  or  REX  SACRO'RUM.  When  the  civil 
and  military  powers  of  the  king  were  transferred 
to  two  praetors  or  consuls,  upon  the  establishment 
of  the  republican  government  at  Rome,  these  ma- 
gistrates were  not  invested  with  that  part  of  the 
royal  dignity  by  virtue  of  which  he  had  been  the 
high  priest  of  his  nation  and  had  conducted  several 
of  the  sacra  publica,  but  this  priestly  part  of  his 
office  was  transferred  to  a  priest  called  Rex  Sacri- 
ficulus  or  Rex  Sacrorum.  (Liv.  ii.  2  ;  Dionys.  iv. 
74,  v.  1.)  The  first  rex  sacrorum  was  designated, 
at  the  command  of  the  consuls,  by  the  college  of 
pontiffs,  and  inaugurated  by  the  augurs.  He  was 
always  elected  and  inaugurated  in  the  comitia  ca- 
lata  under  the  presidency  of  the  pontiffs  (Gell.  xv. 
27),  and  as  long  as  a  rex  sacriiiculus  was  ap- 
pointed at  Rome,  he  was  always  a  patrician,  for  as  he 
had  no  influence  upon  the  management  of  political 
affairs,  the  plebeians  never  coveted  this  dignity. 
(Liv.  vi.  41  ;  Cic.  pro  Dom.  14.)  But  for  the 
same  reason  the  patricians  too  appear  at  last  to 
have  attributed  little  importance  to  the  office  ; 
whence  it  sometimes  occurs  that  for  one,  or  even 
for  two  successive  years  no  rex  sacrorum  was  ap- 
pointed, and  during  the  civil  wars  in  the  last  pe- 
riod of  the  republic,  the  office  appears  to  have 
fallen  altogether  into  disuse.  Augustus  however 
seems  to  have  revived  it,  for  we  find  frequent 
mention  of  it  during  the  empire,  until  it  was  pro- 
bably abolished  in  the  time  of  Theodosius.  (Orelli, 
Inscr.  n.  2280,  2282,  2283.) 

Considering  that  this  priest  was  the  religious 
representative  of  the  kings,  he  ranked  indeed 
higher  than  all  other  priests,  and  even  higher  than 
the  pontifex  maximus  (Festus.  s.  v.  Ordo  sacerdo- 
tuni),  but  in  power  and  influence  he  was  far  inferior 
to  him.  (Id  sacerdotium  pontijici  subjecere,  Liv.  ii. 
2.)  He  held  his  office  for  life  (Dionys.  iv.  74), 
was  not  allowed  to  hold  any  civil  or  military  dig- 
nity, and  was  at  the  same  time  exempted  from  all 
military  and  civil  duties.  (Dionys.  1.  c. ;  Plut. 
Quaest.  Rom.  60  ;  Liv.  xl.  42.)  His  principal  func- 
tions were :  1.  To  perform  those  sacra  publica 
which  had  before  been  performed  by  the  kings : 
and  his  wife,  who  bore  the  title  of  regina  sacrorum, 
had  like  the  queens  of  former  days  also  to  perform 
certain  priestly  functions.  These  sacra  publica  he 
or  his  wife  had  to  perform  on  all  the  Calends,  Tdes, 
and  the  Nundines ;  he  to  Jupiter,  and  she  to  Juno, 
in  the  regia.  (Varro,  de  Ling.  Lat.  vi.  12,  13  ; 
Macrob.  Sat.  i.  15.)  2.  On  the  days  called  regi- 
fugium  he  had  to  offer  a  sacrifice  in  the  comitium. 
[Regifugium.]  3.  When  extraordinary  portenta 
seemed  to  announce  some  general  calamity,  it  was 
his  duty  to  try  to  propitiate  the  anger  of  the  gods. 
(Fest.  s.  v.  Regiae  feriae.)  4.  On  the  nundines 
when  the  people  assembled  in  the  city,  the  rex  sa- 
crorum announced  (edicebai)  to  them  the  succession 
of  the  festivals  for  the  month.  This  part  of  his 
functions  however  must  have  ceased  after  the  time 
of  Cn.  Flavius.  (Varro,  de  Ling.  Lat.  vi.  13  ; 
Serv.  ad  Aen.  viii.  654.)  He  lived  in  a  domus 
publica  on  the  via  sacra,  near  the  regia  and  the 
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house  of  the  Vestal  virgins.  (Ambrosch,  Studien  a. 
Andeutungen,  pp.  41 — 76.)  [L.  S.] 

RHEDA  or  REDA  was  a  travelling  carriage 
with  four  wheels.  Like  the  Covinus  and  the 
Essedum  it  was  of  Gallic  origin  (Quintil.  Inst. 
Orat.  i.  5.  §  68  ;  Caes.  BeU.  Gall.  i.  51),  and 
may  perhaps  contain  the  same  root  as  the  German 
reiten  and  our  ride.  It  was  the  common  carriage 
used  by  the  Romans  for  travelling,  and  was  fre- 
quently made  large  enough  not  only  to  contain 
many  persons,  but  also  baggage  and  utensils  of  va- 
rious kinds.  (Cic.  pro  MM.  10, 20  ;  Juven.  iii.  10  ; 
Mart.  iii.  47.)  The  word  Epirhedium,  which  was 
formed  by  the  Romans  from  the  Greek  preposition 
c'tt!  and  the  Gallic  rjieda  (Quint.  I.  ci),  is  explained 
by  the  Scholiast  on  Juvenal  (viii  66)  as :  "  Orna- 
mentum  rhedarum  aut  plaustrum." 

RHETOR.     [Rhetobice  Graphs.] 

RHETO'RICE  GRAPHE  (fiiyropiKTi  ypaffj). 
The  best  interpretation  of  this  expression  is  per- 
haps that  given  by  Harpocration  and  Suidas,  s.  v. 
r)  tear  a  pirropos  yevo/j.4vri,  ypatyavr6s  ti  r)  ei7r6vros 
r)  TrpdfcvTos  Ttap6.vop.ov.  There  was  not  any  par- 
ticular class  of  persons  called  proper,  invested 
with  a  legal  character,  or  intrusted  with  political 
duties,  at  Athens.  For  every  citizen,  who  did  not 
labour  under  some  special  disability,  was  entitled 
to  address  the  people  in  assembly,  make  motions, 
propose  laws,  &c.  The  name  of  piiropes,  however, 
was  given  in  common  parlance  to  those  orators  and 
statesmen,  who  more  especially  devoted  themselves 
to  the  business  of  public  speaking  ;  while  those  who 
kept  aloof  from,  or  took  no  part  in,  the  business  of 
popular  assemblies,  were  called  ISiaJrai.  Hence 
pirraip  is  explained  by  Suidas,  s.  v.  'O  $r)ftif  avp.- 
§ou\eiW  Ka\  6  iv  5r)fup  ayopsiatv.  The  py\ropiKii 
ypa<pri  might  be  either  the  same  as  the  Trapav6fw>v 
ypa<pri,  or  a  more  special  prosecution,  attended  with 
heavier  penalties,  against  practised  demagogues, 
who  exerted  their  talents  and  influence  to  deceive 
the  people  and  recommend  bad  measures.  Others 
have  conjectured  this  to  be  a  proceeding  similar  to 
the  iirayyehia  SoKi/iaoias,  directed  against  those 
persons  who  ventured  to  speak  in  public,  after 
having  been  guilty  of  some  misdemeanour  which 
would  render  them  liable  to  wri/iio.  Of  this  nature 
was  the  charge  brought  against  Timarchus  by  Aes- 
chines,  whose  object  was  to  prevent  the  latter  from 
appearing  as  prosecutor  against  him  on  the  subject 
of  the  embassy  to  Philip.  (Schomann,  de  Comit. 
p.  108  ;  Meier,  Ail.  Proc.  p.  209.)      [C.  R.  K.] 

RHETRAE  (brrrpai),  specially  the  name  of  the 
ordinances  of  Lycurgus.  (Plut.  Lye.  6,  13.)  The 
word  is  defined  by  the  grammarians  to  signify  a 
compact  or  treaty  (^r)rpTj,  tj  eiri  ^tjtois  tkti  avvOijUT], 
Apollon.  Lew.  Horn.  p.  138.  30,  ed.  Bekker  ; 
hnrpai,  a-vvdrJKai  Sih  \6yaiv,  Hesych.)  ;  and  most 
modern  writers  adopt  this  interpretation,  supposing 
the  word  to  signify  originally  words  (to  ftrirbv),  or 
a  declaration,  which  bound  parties.  It  is  true 
that  the  etymology  points  simply  to  that  which  is 
spoken  or  declared  ;  but  Plutarch  gives  another 
meaning  to  the  word  in  relation  to  the  laws  of 
Lycurgus,  and  says  that  they  were  divine  ordi- 
nances (pr)rpas  biv6fJiao,ev,  us  rrapa  rov  3eou  vo/j.i- 
tyfieva  Ka\  xPV^olis  Svra,  Plut.  Lye.  13).  The 
opinion  of  Mr.  Grote,  which  reconciles  these  two 
accounts,  seems  the  most  probable.  "  The  word 
Rhetra  means  a  solemn  compact,  either  originally 
emanating  from,  or  subsequently  sanctioned  by  the 
gods,  who  are  always  parties  to  such  agreements: 
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see  the  old  treaty  between  the  Eleians  and  He- 
raeans — 'A  FpdTpa,between  the  two,  commemorated 
in  the  valuable  inscription  still  preserved,  ■ —  as  an- 
cient, according  to  Bb'ckb,as  Olym.  40 — 60  (Bb'ckh, 
Corp.  Inscript.  No.  ii.  p.  26,  part  i.).  The  words 
of  Tyrtaeus  imply  such  a  contract  between  the 
contracting  parties  :  first  the  kings,  then  the  sena- 
tus,  lastly  the  people, —  eit6elas  ffirpais  ai/Taira/iei- 
Soixemvs, — where  the  participle  last  occurring  applies 
not  to  the  people  alone,  but  to  all  the  three.  The 
Rhetra  of  Lycurgus  emanated  from  the  Delphian 
god :  but  the  kings,  senators,  and  people  all  bound 
themselves,  both  to  each  other  and  to  the  gods  to 
obey  it."  (Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  462  ; 
for  a  different  explanation  of  the  word,  see  Thirl- 
wall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  335,  2d  ed.) 

RHYTON  Qvt6v),  a  drinking-horn  (Kepas),  by 
which  name  it  was  originally  called,  is  said  by  Athe- 
naeus  (xi.  p.  497,  b)  to  have  been  first  made  under 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus ;  but  it  is  even  mentioned 
in  Demosthenes  (c.  Mid.  p.  565.  29),  as  Athenaeus 
himself  also  remarks.  The  oldest  and  original 
form  of  this  drinking-horn  was  probably  the  horn 
of  the  ox,  but  one  end  of  it  was  afterwards  orna- 
mented with  the  heads  of  various  animals  and 
birds.  We  frequently  find  representations  of  the 
pvr6v  on  ancient  vases  depicting  symposia.  Several 
specimens  of  these  drinking-horns  have  also  been 
discovered  at  Pompeii  (Museo  Borbonico,  vol.  viii. 
14,  v.  20):  representations  of  two  of  these  are 
given  in  the  annexed  cut. 
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The  pWoV  had  a  small  opening  at  the  bottom, 
which  the  person  who  drank  put  into  his  mouth, 
and  allowed  the  wine  to  run  in :  hence  it  derived 
its  name  (ccvo^affdai  re  cnrb  ttjs  pvvews,  Athen. 
xi.  p.  497,  e).  We  see  persons  using  the  funiv  in 
this  way  in  ancient  paintings.  (Pitt.  d'Ercol.  v.  t. 
46  ;  Zaun,  Ornam.  und  Wandgem.  t.  90.)  Martial 
(ii.  35)  speaks  of  it  under  the  name  of  Rliytium. 
(Becker,  ChariUes,  vol.  i.  p.  505.) 

RICA.     [Flamen.] 

RICI'NIUM,  RECI'NIUM  or  RECINUS,  an 
article  of  dress.  The  name  was  according  to  Festus 
(».  v.)  applied  to  any  dress  consisting  of  a  square 
piece  of  cloth.  It  occurs  in  a  fragment  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  (Cic.  de  Leg.  ii.  23),  and  the  an- 
cient commentators  according  to  Festus  explained 
the  word  there  as  a  toga  for  women  (if  the  reading 
Ver.  togam  be  right  instead  of  virilem  togam),  with 
a  purple  stripe  in  front.  That  it  was  an  article  of 
female  dress,  and  more  especially  a  small  and  short 
kind  of  pallium,  is  stated  by  Nonius  (xiv.  33)  on 
the  authority  of  Varro.  It  was  worn  in  grief  and 
mourning,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  one  half  of  it 
was  thrown  back  (Varro,  de  Ling.  Lat.  v.  132  ; 
Serv.  ad  Aen.  i.  286  ;  Isidor.  Orig.  xix.  25), 
whence  the  ancient  grammarians  derive  the  word 
from  rejicere,  although  it'  is  manifestly  a  derivative 
from  riea,  which  was  a  covering  of  the  head  used 


by  females.  (Varro,  I.  c. ;  Fest.  s.  v.  Rica.)  The 
grammarians  appear  themselves  to  have  had  no 
clear  idea  of  the  ricinium  ;  but  after  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  passages  above  referred  to,  it  appears 
to  have  been  a  kind  of  mantle,  with  a  sort  of  cowl 
attached  to  it,  in  order  to  cover  the  head.  It  was 
also  worn  by  mimes  upon  the  stage  (Fest.  I.  c.  and 
s.  v.  Orchestra),  and  the  mavortium,  mavorte,  or 
mavors  of  later  times  was  thought  to  be  only  an- 
other name  for  what  had  formerly  been  called  rici- 
nium. [L.  S.] 

ROBIGA'LIA,  a  public  festival  in  honour  of 
the  god  Robigus  to  preserve  the  fields  from  mil- 
dew, is  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Numa,  and 
was  celebrated  a.  d.  vii.  Kal.  Mai.  (April  25th). 
(Plin.  H.  N.  xviii.  29.  s.  69  ;  Varro,  Re  Rust.  i. 
1.  p.  90,  ed.  Bip.,  Ling.  Lat.  vi.  16,  ed.  Mull.  ; 
Festus,  5.  v.)     The  sacrifices  offered  on  this  occa- 
sion consisted  of  the  entrails  of  a  dog  and  a  sheep, 
accompanied  with  frankincense  and  wine :  a  prayer 
was  presented  by  a  flamen  in  the  grove  of  the  an- 
cient deity,  whom  Ovid  and  Columella  make  a 
goddess.     (Ovid.  Fast.  iv.  907—942  ;  Colum.  x. 
342.)     A  god  Robigus  or  a  goddess  Robigo  is  a 
mere  invention  from  the  name  of  this  festival,  for 
the  Romans  paid  no  divine  honours  to  evil  deities. 
(Hartung,  Die  Religion  der  Rimer,  vol.  ii.  p.  148.) 
ROBUR.     [Carcer,  p.  241,  a.] 
ROGA'TIO.     [Lex,  p.  682.] 
ROGATO'RES.     [Diribitores.] 
ROGUS.     [Funus,  p.  559,  b.] 
ROMPHEA.     [Hasta,  p.  589,  a.] 
RORA'RII.     [Exercitus,  pp.  495,  502,  b.] 
ROSTRA,  or  The  Beaks,  was  the  name  applied 
to  the  stage  (suggestus)  in  the  Forum,  from  which 
the  orators  addressed  the  people.     This  stage  was 
originally  called  templwm  (Liv.  ii.  56),  because  it 
was  consecrated  by  the  augurs,  but  it  obtained  its 
name  of  Rostra  at  the  conclusion  of  the  great  Latin 
war,  when  it  was  adorned  with  the  beaks  {rostra) 
of  the  ships  of  the  Antiates.    (Liv.  viii.  14 ;  Flor. 
i.  11  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiv.  5.  s.  11.)     The  Greeks 
also  mutilated  galleys  in  the  same  way  for  the 
purpose   of  trophies:   this  was   called  by  them 
atcpuTtipitifeiv.     [Acroterium.] 

The  Rostra  lay  between  the  Comitium  or  place 
of  meeting  for  the  curies,  and  the  Forum  or  place 
of  meeting  for  the  tribes,  so  that  the  speaker  might 
turn  either  to  the  one  or  the  other  ;  but  down  to 
the  time  of  C.  Gracchus,  even  the  tribunes  in 
speaking  used  to  front  the  Comitium  ;  he  first 
turned  his  back  to  it  and  spoke  with  his  face  to- 
wards the  forum.  (Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Rome,  vol.  i. 
p.  426,  note  990.)  The  form  of  the  Rostra  has 
been  well  described  by  Niebuhr  (vol.  iii.  p.  144, 
note  268)  and  Bunsen  (quoted  by  Arnold,  Hist,  of 
Rome,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 64) :  the  latter  supposes  "  that 
it  was  a  circular  building,  raised  on  arches,  with 
a  stand  or  platform  on  the  top  bordered  by  a  para- 
pet ;  the  access  to  it  being  by  two  flights  of  steps, 
one  on  each  side.  It  fronted  towards  the  comitium, 
and  the  rostra  were  affixed  to  the  front  of  it,  just 
under  the  arches.  Its  form  has  been  in  all  the 
main  points  preserved  in  the  ambones,  or  circular 
pulpits,  of  the  most  ancient  churches,  which  also 
had  two  flights  of  steps  leading  up  to  them,  one  on 
the  east  side,  by  which  the  preacher  ascended, 
and  another  on  the  west  side,  for  his  descent. 
Specimens  of  these  old  churches  are  still  to  be 
seen  at  Rome  in  the  churches  of  St.  Clement  and 
S.  Lorenzo  fuori  le  mure."  The  speaker  was  thus 
3s  2 
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enabled  to  walk  to  and  fro,  while  addressing  his 
audience. 

The  suggestus  or  Rostra  was  transferred  by 
Julius  Caesar  to  a  corner  of  the  Forum,  but  the 
spot,  where  the  ancient  Rostra  had  stood,  still  con- 
tinued to  be  called  Rostra  Vetera,  while  the  other 
was  called  Rostra  Nova  or  Rostra  Julia.  (Ascon. 
in  Cie.  Mil.  §  12.  p.  43,  ed.  Orelli ;  Dion  Cass. 
xliii.  49,  lvi.  34  ;  Suet.  Aug.  100.)  Both  the 
Rostra  contained  statues  of  illustrious  men  (Cic. 
Philip,  ii.  61)  ;  the  new  Rostra  contained  eques- 
trian statues  of  Sulla,  Pompey,  Julius  Caesar,  and 
Augustus.  (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  61.)  Niebuhr  (I.  c.)  dis- 
covered the  new  Rostra  in  the  long  wall,  that  runs 
n  an  angle  towards  the  three  columns,  which  have 
for  a  very  long  time  borne  the  name  of  Jupiter 
Stator,  but  which  belong  to  the  Curia  Julia.  The 
substance  of  the  new  Rostra  consists  of  bricks  and 
casting-work,  but  it  was  of  course  cased  with 
marble:  the  old  Rostra  Niebuhr  supposes  were 
constructed  entirely  of  peperino. 

The  following  coin  of  M.  Lollius  Palicanua  con- 
tains a  representation  of  the  Rostra. 


ROSTRA'TA  COLUMNA.  [Columnar. 
327,  b.] 

ROSTRA'TA  CORO'NA.  [Corona,  p.  360.] 

ROSTRUM.     [Navis,  p.  786,  b.] 

ROTA.     [Currus,  p.  378.] 

RUDENS  (KeUwr),  any  rope  used  to  move  or 
fix  the  mast  or  sail  of  a  vessel  (Juv.  vi.  102;  Ovid. 
Met.  iii.  616;  Achilles  Tatius,  ii.  32.)  The  dif- 
ferent ropes  of  an  ancient  ship  are  spoken  of  under 
Navis,  p.  790. 

RUDERA'TIO.     [Domus,  p.  431,  a.] 

RUDIA'RII.     [Gladiatores,  p.  575,  a.] 

RUDIS.     [Gladiatores,  p.  575,  a.] 

RU'FULI,  the  name  of  the  tribunes  of  the 
soldiers  chosen  by  the  consul  or  other  general. 
(Liv.  vii.  5  ;  Festus,  s.  v.)  For  further  inform- 
ation see  Exercitus,  pp.  503,  a.  504,  b. 

RUNCI'NA  QivKavq),  a  plane  (Tertull.  Apol. 
12;  Bruuck,  Anal.  i.  227),  is  delineated  among 
joiner's  tools  (Instrumen.  Fabr.  Tignar.)  in  the 
woodcut  at  p.  806.  The  square  hole  in  the  right  side 
of  the  stock  seems  intended  for  the  passage  of  the 
shavings  (ramenta).  The  Latin  and  Greek  names 
for  this  instrument  gave  origin  to  the  corresponding 
transitive  verbs  runcino  and  frvtcavaw,  meaning  to 
plane.  (Min.  Felix,  23.)  They  seem  to  be  allied 
etymologically  with  friyxos>  referring  to  the  opera- 
tion of  those  beasts  and  birds  which  use  their  snout 
or  beak  to  plough  up  the  ground.  [J.  Y.] 

RUTILIA'NA  ACTIO  was  a  Praetorian  actio 
introduced  by  the  Praetor  Publius  Rutilius,  by 
virtue  of  which  the  bonorum  emptor  could  sue  in 
the  name  of  the  person  whose  goods  he  had  bought 
and  claim  the  condemnatio  to  be  made  in  his  own 
favour  and  in  his  own  name.  (Gaius,  iii.  30,  81, 
iv.  35.)  [G  L.] 

RUTRUM,  dim.  RUTELLUM,  a  kind  of  hoe, 
which  had  the  handle  fixed  perpendicularly  into 
the  middle  of  the  blade,  thus  differing  from  the 
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Raster.  It  was  used  before  sowing  to  level  the 
ground,  by  breaking  down  any  clods  which  adhered 
too  long  together.  (Non.  Marc.  p.  18,  ed.  Merceri.) 
This  operation  is  described  by  Virgil  in  the  follow- 
ing terms,  which  also  assign  the  derivation  of  the 
name :  "  Cumulosque  ruit  male  pinguis  arenae." 
{Georg.  i.  105.)  See  Festus,  s.  v.  ;  Varro,  de  L. 
Lot.  v.  p.  137,  ed.  Spengel.  The  same  implement 
was  used  in  mixing  lime  or  clay  with  water  and 
straw  to  make  plaster  for  walls.  (Cato,  de  Re  Rust. 
10,  128  ;  Pallad.  de  Re  Rust.  i.  15  ;  Plin.  H.  N 
xxxvi.  23.  s.  55.) 

The  word  rutabulum  ought  to  be  considered  as 
another  form  of  rutrum.  It  denoted  a  hoe  or  rake 
of  the  same  construction,  which  was  used  by  the 
baker  in  stirring  the  hot  ashes  of  his  oven.  (Festus, 
s.  v.)  A  wooden  rutabulum  was  employed  to  mix 
the  contents  of  the  vats  in  which  wine  was  made. 
(Colum.  de  Re  Rust.  xii.  20.)  [J.  Y.] 


SACCUS  (<riieKos),  signified  in  general  auj 
kind  of  sack  or  bag,  made  of  hair,  cloth,  or  other 
materials.  We  have  only  to  notice  here  its  mean- 
ing as —  1.  A  head-dress.  [Coma,  p.  329.]  2.  A 
sieve  for  straining  wine  [Vinum].  3.  A  purse 
for  holding  money.  Hence  the  phrase  in  Plautus 
ire  ad  saccum,  "  to  go  a  begging."  (Plaut.  Copt.  i. 
1.  22.) 

SACELLUM  is  a  diminutive  of  sacer,  and  sig- 
nifies a  small  place  consecrated  to  a  god,  containing 
an  altar,  and  sometimes  also  a  statue  of  the  god  to 
whom  it  was  dedicated.  (Gellius,  vi.  12.)  Festus 
(s. v.)  completes  the  definition  by  stating  that  a 
sacellum  never  had  a  roof.  It  was  therefore  a 
sacred  enclosure  surrounded  by  a  fence  or  wall  to 
separate  it  from  the  profane  ground  around  it,  and 
answers  to  the  Greek  ireplGoAos,  The  form  of  a 
sacellum  was  sometimes  square  and  sometimes 
round.  The  ancient  sacellum  of  Janus  which  was 
said  to  have  been  built  by  Romulus,  was  of  a 
square  form,  contained  a  statue  of  the  god,  and  had 
two  gates.  (Ovid.  Fast.  i.  275  ;  Terent.  Maur.  in 
Wernsdorf 's  Poet.  Mm.  ii.  p.  279.)  Many  Romans 
had  private  sacella  on  their  own  estates  ;  but  the 
city  of  Rome  contained  a  great  number  of  public 
sacella  such  as  that  of,  Caca  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  viii. 
190),  of  Hercules  in  the  Forum  Boarium  (Solin.  i.; 
Plin.  H.  N.  x.  29),  of  the  Lares  (Solin.  2),  of 
Naenia  (Fest.  s.  v.  Naeniae  deae),  of  Pudicitia 
(Liv.  x.  23),  and  others.  [L.  S.] 

SACERDOS,  SACERDO'TIUM.  Cicero  (<fe 
Leg.  ii.  8)  distinguishes  two  kinds  of  sacerdotes ; 
those  who  had  the  superintendence  of  the  forms  of 
worship  (caerinwniae)  and  of  the  sacra,  and  those 
who  interpreted  signs  and  what  was  uttered  by 
seers  and  prophets.  Another  division  is  that  into 
priests  who  were  not  devoted  to  the  service  of  any 
particular  deity,  such  as  the  pontiffs,  augurs, 
fetiales,  and  those  who  were  connected  with  the 
worship  of  particular  divinities,  such  as  the  fla- 
mines.  The  priests  of  the  ancient  world  did  not 
consist  of  men  alone,  for  in  Greece  as  well  as  at 
Rome  certain  deities  were  attended  only  by  priest- 
esses. At  Rome  the  wives  of  particular  priests 
were  regarded  as  priestesses,  and.  had  to  perform 
certain  sacred  functions,  as  the  regina  sacrorum 
and  the  fiaminica.  [Flamen  ;  Rex  Sacrorum.] 
In  other  cases  maidens  were  appointed  priestesses, 
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as  the  Vestal  virgins,  or  boys,  with  regard  to  whom 
it  was  always  requisite  that  their  fathers  and 
mothers  should  be  alive  (patrimi  et  matrimi). 
As  all  the  different  kinds  of  priests  are  treated  of 
separately  in  this  work,  it  is  only  necessary  here 
to  make  some  general  remarks. 

In  comparison  with  the  civil  magistrates  all 
priests  at  Rome  were  regarded  as  homines  privati 
(Cic.  c.  Catil.  i.  1,  de  Off.  i.  22,  ad  Att.  iv.  2, 
Philip,  v.  17),  though  all  of  them  as  priests  were 
sacerdotes  publici,  in  as  far  as  their  office  (sacerdo- 
tium)  was  connected  with  any  worship  recognised 
by  the  state.  The  appellation  of  sacerdos  publieus 
was  however  given  principally  to  the  chief-pontiff 
and  the  flamen  dialis  (Cic.  de  Leg.  ii.  9  ;  Serv. 
ad  Aen.  xii.  534),  who  were  at  the  same  time  the 
only  priests  who  were  members  of  the  senate  by 
virtue  of  their  office.  All  priestly  offices  or  sacer- 
dotia  were  held  for  life  without  responsibility  to 
any  civil  magistrate.  A  priest  was  generally  al- 
lowed to  hold  any  other  civil  or  military  office  be- 
sides his  priestly  dignity  (Liv.  xxxviii.  47,  xxxix. 
45  ;  E-pit.  19,  xl.  45,  Epit.  59,  &c.)  ;  some  priests 
however  formed  an  exception,  for  the  duumviri,  the 
rex  sacrorum  and  the  flamen  dialis  were  not  allowed 
to  hold  any  state  office,  and  were  also  exempt 
from  service  in  the  armies.  (Dionys.  iv.  8.)  Their 
priestly  character  was,  generally  speaking,  insepa- 
rable from  their  person,  as  long  as  they  lived  (Plin. 
Epist.  iv.  8)  :  hence  the  augurs  and  fratres  arvales 
retained  their  character  even  when  sent  into  exile, 
or  when  they  were  taken  prisoners.  (Plin.  H.  N. 
xviii.  2  ;  Plut.  Quaest.  Rom.  99.)  It  also  occurs 
that  one  and  the  same  person  held  two  or  three 
priestly  offices  at  a  time.  Thus  we  find  the  three 
dignities  of  pontifex  maximus,  augur,  and  decemvir 
sacrorum  united  in  one  individual.  (Liv.  xl.  42.) 
But  two  persons  belonging  to  the  same  gens  were 
not  allowed  to  be  members  of  the  same  college  of 
priests.  This  regulation  however  was  in  later 
times  often  violated  or  evaded  by  adoptions.  (Serv. 
ad  Aen.  vii.  303;  Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  17.)  Bodily 
defects  rendered,  at  Rome  as  among  all  ancient 
nations,  a  person  unfit  for  holding  any  priestly 
office.  (Dionys.  ii.  21 ;  Senec.  Controv.  iv.  2  ;  Plut. 
Quaest.  Rom.  73  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  29.) 

All  priests  were  originally  patricians,  but  from 
the  year  B.  c.  367  the  plebeians  also  began  to  take 
part  in  the  sacerdotia  [Plebes,  p.  927],  and  those 
priestly  offices  which  down  to  the  latest  times  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  patricians  alone,  such 
as  that  of  the  rex  sacrorum,  the  flamines,  salii  and 
others,  had  no  influence  upon  the  affairs  of  the 
state. 

As  regards  the  appointment  of  priests,  the  an- 
cients unanimously  state  that  at  first  they  were 
appointed  by  the  kings  (Dionys.  ii.  21,  &c.  73  ; 
Liv.  i.  20),  but  after  the  sacerdotia  were  once  in- 
stituted, each  college  of  priests' — for  nearly  all 
priests  constituted  certain  corporations  called  col- 
legia —  had  the  right  of  filling  up  the  occurring  va- 
cancies by  cooptatio.  [Pontifex,  p.  940.]  Other 
priests,  on  the  contrary,  such  as  the  Vestal  virgins 
and  the  flamines,  were  appointed  (capiebantur)  by 
the  pontifex  maximus,  a  rule  which  appears  to 
have  been  observed  down  to  the  latest  times; 
others  again,  such  as  the  duumviri  sacrorum,  were 
elected  by  the  people  (Dionys.  iv.  62),  or  by  the 
curiae,  as  the  curiones.  But  in  whatever  manner 
they  were  appointed,  all  priests  after  their  appoint- 
ment required  to  be  inaugurated  by  the  pontiffs 
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and  the  augurs,  or  by  the  latter  alone.  (Dionys.  ii. 
22.)  Those  priests  who  formed  colleges  had  ori- 
ginally, as  we  have  already  observed,  the  right  of 
cooptatio ;  but  in  the  course  of  time  they  were 
deprived  of  this  right,  or  at  least  the  cooptatio  was 
reduced  to  a  mere  form,  by  several  leges,  called 
leges  de  sacerdotiis,  such  as  the  lex  Domitia,  Cor- 
nelia, and  Julia  ;  their  nature  is  described  in  the 
article  Pontifex,  p.  940,  &c,  and  what  is  there 
said  in  regard  to  the  appointment  of  pontiffs  ap- 
plies equally  to  all  the  other  colleges.  The  leges 
annates,  which  fixed  the  age  at  which  persons  be- 
came eligible  to  the  different  magistracies,  had  no 
reference  to  priestly  offices  ;  and  on  the  whole  it 
seems  that  the  pubertas  was  regarded  as  the  time 
after  which  a  person  might  be  appointed  to  a  sa- 
cerdotium.  (Liv.  xlii.  28  ;  Plut.  Tib.  Gracch.  4.) 

All  priests  had  some  external  distinction,  as  the 
apex,  tutulus,  or  galerus,  the  toga  praetexta,  as 
well  as  honorary  seats  in  the  theatres,  circuses  and 
amphitheatres.  They  appear  however  to  have 
been  obliged  to  pay  taxes  like  all  other  citizens, 
but  seem  occasionally  to  have  tried  to  obtain  ex- 
emption.    See  the  case  related  in  Livy,  xxxiii.  42. 

Two  interesting  questions  yet  remain  to  be  an- 
swered; first  whether  the  priests  at  Rome  were 
paid  for  their  services,  and  secondly  whether  they 
instructed  the  young,  or  the  people  in  general,  in 
the  principles  of  their  religion.  As  regards  the 
first  question,  we  read  that  in  the  time  of  Romulus 
lands  were  assigned  to  each  temple  and  college  of 
priests  (Dionys.  ii.  7),  and  when  Festus  (s.  v. 
Oscum.)  states  that  the  Roman  augurs  had  the 
enjoyment  (frui  solebant)  of  a  district  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Veii,  we  may  infer  that  all  priests  had  the 
usus  of  the  sacred  lands  belonging  to  their  respec- 
tive colleges  or  divinities.  This  supposition  is 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  such  was  actually 
the  case  in  the  Roman  colonies,  where,  besides  the 
lots  assigned  to  the  coloni,  pieces  of  land  are  men- 
tioned which  belonged  to  the  colleges  of  priests, 
who  made  use  of  them  by  letting  them  out  to  farm. 
(Siculus  Flaccus,  de  condit.  agror.  p.  23,  ed.  Goes. ; 
Hyginus,  de  Limit.  Constit.  p.  205,  ed.  Goes.)  It 
appears  however  that  we  must  distinguish  between 
such  lands  as  were  sacred  to  the  gods  themselves 
and  could  not  be  taken  from  them  except  by  exau- 
guratio,  and  such  as  were  merely  given  to  the 
priests  as  possessio  and  formed  part  of  the  ager 
publieus.  Of  the  latter  the  state  remained  the 
owner,  and  might  take  them  from  the  priests  in  any 
case  of  necessity.  (Dion  Cass,  xliii.  47  ;  Oros.  v.  1 8 ; 
Appian,  de  Bell.  Mithr.  22.)  Besides  the  use  of 
such  sacred  or  public  lands  some  priests  also  had  a 
regular  annual  salary  (stipendium),  which  was  paid 
to  them  from  the  public  treasury.  This  is  ex- 
pressly stated  in  regard  to  the  Vestal  virgins  (Liv.  i. 
20),  the  augurs  (Dionys.  ii.  6),  and  the  curiones 
(Fest.  s.v.  Curionium),  and  may  therefore  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  case  with  other  priests  also. 
The  pontifex  maximus,  the  rex  sacrorum,  and  the 
Vestal  virgins  had  moreover  a  domus  publica  as 
their  place  of  residence.  In  the  time  of  the  empe- 
rors the  income  of  the  priests,  especially  of  the 
Vestal  virgins,  was  increased.  (Suet.  Aug.  31  ; 
Tacit.  Annal.  iv.  16.) 

As  regards  the  second  question,  we  do  not  hear 
either  in  Greece  or  at  Rome  of  any  class  of  priests 
on  whom  it  was  incumbent  to  instruct  the  people 
respecting  the  nature  and  principles  of  religion. 
Of  preaching  there  is  not  the  slightest  trace.  Reli- 
3s  3 
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gion  with  the  ancients  was  a  thing  which  was 
handed  down  by  tradition  from  father  to  son,  and 
consisted  in  the  proper  performance  of  certain  rites 
and  ceremonies.  It  was  respecting  these  external 
forms  of  worship  alone  that  the  pontiffs  were  ob- 
liged to  give  instructions  to  those  who  consulted 
them.     [Pontipex.]  [L.S.] 

SACRA.  This  word  in  its  widest  sense  ex- 
presses what  we  call  divine  worship.  In  ancient 
times  the  state  as  well  as  all  its  subdivisions  had 
their  own  peculiar  forms  of  worship,  whence  at 
Rome  we  find  sacra  of  the  whole  Roman  people,  of 
the  curies,  gentes,  families,  and  even  of  private  in- 
dividuals. All  these  sacra,  however,  were  divided 
into  two  great  classes,  the  public  and  private  sacra 
{sacra  publico,  et  privata),  that  is,  they  were  per- 
formed either  on  behalf  of  the  whole  nation  and  at 
the  expense  of  the  state,  or  on  behalf  of  indi- 
viduals, families,  or  gentes,  which  had  also  to  defray 
their  expenses.  (Fest.  s.  v.  Publica  sacra  ;  Liv.  i. 
20,  x.  7  j  Plut.  Num.  9  ;  Cic.  de  Harusp.  Resp. 
7.)  This  division  is  ascribed  to  Numa.  All  sacra, 
publica  as  well  as  privata,  were  superintended  and 
regulated  by  the  pontiffs.  We  shall  first  speak  of 
the  sacra  publica. 

Sacra  Publica.  Among  the  sacra  publica  the 
Romans  reckoned  not  only  those  which  were  per- 
formed on  behalf  of  the  whole  Roman  people,  but 
also  those  performed  on  behalf  of  the  great  subdivi- 
sions of  the  people,  viz.  the  tribes  and  the  curiae, 
which  Festns  (I.  c.)  expresses :  pro  montanis,pagis, 
mriis,  sacellis.  (See  Dionys.  ii.  21,  23 ;  Appian, 
Hist.  Rom.  viii.  138,  de  Bell.  Civ.  ii.  106  ;  Plut. 
Quaest.  Rom.  89.)  The  sacra  pro  montibus  et 
pagis  are  undoubtedly  the  sacra  montanalia  and 
paganalia,  which  although  not  sacra  of  the  whole 
Roman  people,  were  yet  publica.  (Varro,  de  Ling. 
Lai.  vi.  24,  &c. ;  comp.  Fest.  s.  v.  SepUmontium.) 
The  sacella  in  the  expression  of  Festus,  sacra  pro 
sacellis,  appear  only  to  indicate  the  places  where 
some  sacra  publica  were  performed.  (Gottling, 
Gesch.  d.  Rom.  Staatsv.  p.  176.)  What  was  com- 
mon to  all  sacra  publica,  is  that  they  were  per- 
formed at  the  expense  of  certain  public  funds, 
which  had  to  provide  the  money  for  victims,  liba- 
tions, incense,  and  for  the  building  and  mainte- 
nance of  those  places,  where  they  were  performed. 
(Fest.  1.  o. ;  Dionys.  ii.  23  ;  Liv.  x.  23,  xlii.  3.) 
The  funds  set  apart  for  the  sacra  publica  were  in 
the  keeping  of  the  pontiffs,  and  the  sacramentum 
formed  a  part  of  them.  They  were  kept  in  the 
domus  publica  of  the  pontifex  maxim  us,  and  were 
called  aerarium  pontificum.  (Varro,  de  Ling.  Lai. 
v.  180  ;  Gruter,  Inscript.  413.  8,  496.  6,  452.  6.) 
When  these  funds  did  not  suffice,  the  state  trea- 
sury supplied  the  deficiency.  (Fest.  s.  v.  Sacra- 
mentum.) In  the  solemnization  of  the  sacra  pub- 
lica the  senate  and  the  whole  people  took  part. 
(Plut.  Num.  2.)  This  circumstance  however  is 
not  what  constitutes  their  character  as  sacra  pub- 
lica, for  the  sacra  popularia  (Fest.  s.  v.  Popul. 
taer.)  in  which  the  whole  people  took  part,  might 
nevertheless  be  sacra  privata,  if  the  expenses  were 
not  defrayed  out  of  the  public  funds,  but  by  one 
or  more  individuals,  or  by  magistrates.  The  pon- 
tiffs in  conducting  the  sacra  publica  were  assisted 
by  the  epulones.     [Epulones.] 

Sacra  privata  embraced,  as  we  have  stated, 
those  which  were  performed  on  behalf  of  a  gens,  a 
family,  or  an  individual.  The  characteristic  by 
which   they   were   distinguished  from   the  sacra 
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publica,  is  that  they  were  made  at  the  expense  of 
those  persons  or  person  on  whose  behalf  they  were 
performed.  Respecting  the  sacra  of  a  gens,  called 
sacra  gentilicia,  see  Gens,  p.  S68,  b.  The  sacra 
connected  with  certain  families  were,  like  those  of 
a  gens,  performed  regularly  at  fixed  times,  and  de- 
scended as  an  inheritance  from  father  to  son.  As 
they  were  always  connected  with  expenses,  and 
were  also  troublesome  in  other  respects,  such  an 
inheritance  was  regarded  as  a  burden  rather  than 
anything  else.  (Macrob.  Sat.  i.  16.)  They  may 
generally  have  consisted  in  sacrifices  to  the  Pe- 
nates, but  also  to  other  divinities.  They  had 
usually  been  vowed  by  some  member  of  a  family 
on  some  particular  occasion,  and  then  continued 
for  ever  in  that  family,  the  welfare  of  which  was 
thought  to  depend  upon  their  regular  and  proper 
performance.  Besides  these  periodical  sacra  of  a 
family  there  were  others,  the  performance  of  which 
must  have  depended  upon  the  discretion  of  the 
heads  of  families,  such  as  those  on  the  birthday,  or 
on  the  death  of  a  member  of  a  family.  Savigny 
(Zeitschrift,  vol.  ii.  p.  3)  denies  the  existence  of 
sacra  familiarum. 

An  individual  might  perform  sacra  at  any  time, 
and  whenever  he  thought  it  necessary ;  but  if  he 
vowed  such  sacra  before  the  pontiffs  and  wished 
that  they  should  be  continued  after  his  death,  his 
heirs  inherited  with  his  property  the  obligation  to 
perform  them,  and  the  pontiffs  had  to  watch  that 
they  were  performed  duly  and  at  their  proper  time. 
(Fest.  s.  v.  Sacer  mons  J  Cicero  Dom.  51 ;  comp. 
ad  Att.  xii.  19,  &c.)  Such  an  obligation  was  in 
later  times  evaded  in  various  ways. 

Among  the  sacra  privata  were  reckoned  also  the 
sacra  municipalia,  that  is,  such  sacra  as  a  commu- 
nity or  town  had  been  accustomed  to  perform  be- 
fore it  had  received  the  Roman  franchise.  After 
this  event,  the  Roman  pontiffs  took  care  that  they 
were  continued  in  the  same  manner  as  before. 
(Fest  s.  v.  Municipalia  sacra  ;  comp.  Ambrosch, 
Stud.  u.  Andeut.  p.  215.) 

(See  Gottling,  p.  175,  &c. ;  Walter,  Gesch  d. 
Rom.  Recltts,  p.  178  ;  Hartung,  Die  Relig.  d.  Rom. 
vol.  i.  p.  226,  &c. ;  comp.  Sacrificium.)     [L.  S.] 

SACRAMENTUM.     [Jusjurandum  ;  Vin- 

DICIAE.] 

SACRA'RIUM  was,  according  to  the  definition 
of  Ulpian  (Dig.  1.  tit.  8.  s.  9.  §  2),  any  place  in 
which  sacred  things  were  deposited  and  kept,  whe- 
ther this  place  was  a  part  of  a  temple  or  of  a  pri- 
vate house.  (Comp.  Cic.  c.  Verr.  iv.  2,  pro  Milan. 
31  ;  Suet.  Tib.  51.)  A  sacrarium  therefore  was 
that  part  of  every  house  in  which  the  images  of  the 
penates  were  kept.  Respecting  the  sacrarium  of 
the  lares  see  Lararium.  Public  sacraria  at  Rome 
were :  one  attached  to  the  temple  of  the  Capitoline 
Jupiter,  in  which  the  tensae  or  chariots  for  public 
processions  were  kept  (Suet.  Vesp.  5  ;  Grat.  Falisc 
534) ;  the  place  of  the  Salii  in  which  the  ancilia 
and  the  lituus  of  Romulus  were  kept  (Val.  Max. 
L  8.  11;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  vii.  603),  and  others.  In 
the  time  of  the  emperors,  the  name  sacrarium  was 
sometimes  applied  to  a  place  in  which  a  statue  of 
an  emperor  was  erected.  (Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  41 ; 
Stat.  Silv.  v.  1.  240.)  Livy  (i.  21)  uses  it  as  a 
name  for  a  sacred  retired  place  in  general.    [L.  S.] 

SACRIFI'CIUM  (Upeiov).  Sacrifices  or  offer- 
ings formed  the  chief  part  of  the  worship  of  the 
ancients.  They  were  partly  signs  of  gratitude, 
partly  a  means  of  propitiating  the  gods,  and  partly 
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also  intended  to  induce  the  deity  to  bestow  some 
favour  upon  the  sacrificer,  or  upon  those  on  whose 
behalf  the  sacrifice  was  offered.  Sacrifices  in  a 
wider  sense  would  also  embrace  the  Donaria  ;  in 
a  narrower  sense  sacrificia  were  things  offered  to 
the  gods,  which  merely  afforded  momentary  gra- 
tification, which  were  burnt  upon  their  altars,  or 
were  believed  to  be  consumed  by  the  gods.  We 
shall  divide  all  sacrifices  into  two  great  divisions, 
bloody  sacrifices  and  unbloody  sacrifices,  and, 
where  it  is  necessary,  consider  Greek  and  Roman 
sacrifices  separately. 

Bloody  sacrifices.  As  regards  sacrifices  in  the 
earliest  times,  the  ancients  themselves  sometimes 
imagined  that  unbloody  sacrifices,  chiefly  offerings 
of  fruit,  had  been  customary  long  before  bloody 
sacrifices  were  introduced  among  them.  (Plat,  de 
Leg.  vi.  p.  782  ;  Paus.  viii.  2.  §  1,  i.  26.  §  6  ; 
Macrob.  Sat.  i.  10,  &c.)  It  cannot  indeed  be  de- 
nied, that  sacrifices  of  fruit,  cakes,  libations,  and 
the  like  existed  in  very  early  times  ;  but  bloody 
sacrifices,  and  more  than  this,  human  sacrifices,  are 
very  frequently  mentioned  in  early  story  ;  in  fact 
the  mythology  of  Greece  is  full  of  instances  of  hu- 
man sacrifices  being  offered  and  of  their  pleasing 
the  gods.  Wachsmuth  (Hell.  Alt.  ii.  p.  549,  &c. 
2d  edit.)  has  given  a  list  of  the  most  celebrated 
instances.  It  may  be  said  that  none  of  them  has 
come  down  to  us  with  any  degree  of  historical  evi- 
dence ;  but  surely  the  spirit  which  gave  origin  to 
those  legends  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  human  sacri- 
fices had  nothing  repulsive  to  the  ancients,  and 
must  have  existed  to  some  extent.  In  the  historical 
times  of  Greece  we  find  various  customs  in  the  wor- 
ship of  several  gods,  and  in  several  parts  of  Greece, 
which  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that 
they  were  introduced  as  substitutes  for  human  sacri- 
fices. In  other  cases  where  civilisation  had  shown 
less  of  its  softening  influences,  human  sacrifices  re- 
mained customary  throughout  the  historical  periods 
of  Greece,  and  down  to  the  time  of  the  emperors. 
Thus  in  the  worship  of  Zeus  Lycaeus  in  Arcadia, 
where  human  sacrifices  were  said  to  have  been  in- 
troduced by  Lycaon  (Paus.  viii.  2.  §  1),  they  ap- 
pear to  have  continued  till  the  time  of  the  Roman 
emperors.  (Theophrast.  ap.  Porphyr.  de  Abstin.  ii. 
27;  Pint.  Quaest.  Gr.  39.)  In  Leucas  a  person 
was  every  year  at  the  festival  of  Apollo  thrown 
from  a  rock  into  the  sea  (Strab.  x.  p.  452) ;  and 
Themistocles  before  the  battle  of  Salamis  is  said  to 
have  sacrificed  three  Persians  to  Dionysius.  (Plut. 
Them.  13,  Arist.  11,  Pelop.  21.)  Respecting  an 
annual  sacrifice  of  human  beings  at  Athens,  see 
Thargeija.  With  these  few  exceptions  however 
human  sacrifices  had  ceased  in  the  historical  ages 
of  Greece.  Owing  to  the  influences  of  civilisation, 
in  many  cases  animals  were  substituted  for  human 
beings,  in  others  a  few  drops  of  human  blood  were 
thought  sufficient  to  propitiate  the  gods.  (Paus. 
viii.  23.  §  1,  ix.  8.  §  1.)  The  custom  of  sacrificing 
human  fife  to  the  gods  arose  undoubtedly  from  the 
belief,  which  under  different  forms  has  manifested 
itself  at  all  times  and  in  all  nations,  that  the  nobler 
the  sacrifice  and  the  dearer  to  its  possessor,  the 
more  pleasing  it  would  be  to  the  gods.  Hence  the 
frequent  instances  in  Grecian  story  of  persons  sa- 
crificing their  own  children,  or  of  persons  devoting 
themselves  to  the  gods  of  the  lower  world.  In 
later  times,  however,  persons  sacrificed  to  the  gods 
were  generally  criminals  who  had  been  condemned 
to  death,  or  such  as  had  been  taken  prisoners  in  war. 
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That  the  Romans  also  believed  human  sacri- 
fices to  be  pleasing  to  the  gods,  might  be  inferred 
from  the  story  of  Curtius  and  from  the  self-sacrifice 
of  the  Decii.  The  symbolic  sacrifice  of  human 
figures  made  of  rushes  at  the  Lemuralia  [Lbmu- 
ralia]  also  shows  that  in  the  early  history  of 
Italy  human  sacrifices  were  not  uncommon.  For 
another  proof  of  this  practice,  see  the  article  Ver 
Sacrum.  One  awful  instance  also  is  known,  which 
belongs  tp  the  latest  period  of  the  Roman  republic. 
When  the  soldiers  of  Julius  Caesar  attempted  an 
insurrection  at  Rome,  two  of  them  were  sacrificed 
to  Mars  in  the  Campus  Martius  by  the  pontifices 
and  the  flamen  Martialis,  and  their  heads  were 
stuck  up  at  the  regia.     (Dion  Cass.  xlii.  24.) 

A  second  kind  of  bloody  sacrifices  were  those  of 
animals  of  various  kinds,  according  to  the  nature 
and  character  of  the  divinity.  The  sacrifices  of 
animals  were  the  most  common  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  The  victim  was  called  Uptiov,  and 
in  Latin  hostia  or  mcHtna.  In  the  early  times  it 
appears  to  have  been  the  general  custom  to  burn 
the  whole  victim  (iKoxavrew)  upon  the  altars  of 
the  gods,  and  the  same  was  in  some  cases  also  ob- 
served in  later  times  (Xenoph.  Anab.  vii.  8.  §  5), 
and  more  especially  in  sacrifices  to  the  gods  of  the 
lower  world,  and  such  as  were  offered  to  atone  for 
some  crime  that  had  been  committed.  (Apollon. 
Rhod.  iii.  1030,  1209.)  But  as  early  as  the  time 
of  Homer  it  was  the  almost  general  practice  to 
burn  only  the  legs  (jUJjpol,  pripia,  p.rjpu)  enclosed  in 
fat,  and  certain  parts  of  the  intestines,  while  the 
remaining  parts  of  the  victim  were  consumed  by 
men  at  a  festive  meal.  The  gods  delighted  chiefly 
in  the  smoke  arising  from  the  burning  victims,  and 
the  greater  the  number  of  victims,  the  more  pleas- 
ing was  the  sacrifice.  Hence  it  was  not  uncommon 
to  offer  a  sacrifice  of  one  hundred  bulls  (IdoT^grj) 
at  once,  though  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  a 
hecatomb  always  signifies  a  sacrifice  of  a  hundred 
bulls,  for  the  name  was  used  in  a  general  way  to 
designate  any  great  sacrifice.  Such  great  sacrifices 
were  not  less  pleasing  to  men  than  to  the  gods,  for 
in  regard  to  the  former  they  were  in  reality  a  do- 
nation of  meat.  Hence  at  Athens  the  partiality 
for  such  sacrifices  rose  to  the  highest  degree. 
(Athen.  i.  p.  3  ;  comp.  Bockh,  Publ.  Econ.  p.  21], 
&c.)  Sparta,  on  the  other  hand,  was  less  extrava- 
gant in  sacrifices,  and  while  in  other  Greek  states 
it  was  necessary  that  a  victim  should  be  healthy, 
beautiful,  and  uninjured,  the  Spartans  were  not 
very  scrupulous  in  this  respect.  (Plat.  Alcib.  ii. 
p.  149.)  The  animals  which  were  sacrificed  were 
mostly  of  the  domestic  kind,  as  bulls,  cows,  sheep, 
rams,  lambs,  goats,  pigs  dogs,  and  horses  ;  but 
fishes  are  also  mentioned  as  pleasing  to  certain 
gods.  (Athen.  vii.  p.  297.)  Each  god  had  his 
favourite  animals  which  he  liked  best  as  sacrifices ; 
but  it  may  be  considered  as  a  general  rule,  that 
those  animals  which  were  sacred  to  a  god  were 
not  sacrificed  to  him,  though  horses  were  sacrificed 
to  Poseidon  notwithstanding  this  usage.  (Paus. 
viii.  7.  §  2.)  The  head  of  the  victim  before  it 
was  killed  was  in  most  cases  strewed  with  roasted 
barley  meal  (ov\6xwra  or  ou\ox^rai)  mixed  with 
salt  (mola  salsa).  The  Athenians  used  for  this 
purpose  only  barley  grown  in  the  Rharian  plain. 
(Paus.  i.  38.  §  6.)  The  persons  who  offered  the 
sacrifice  wore  generally  garlands  round  their  heads 
and  sometimes  also  carried  them  in  their  hands, 
and  before  they  touched  anything  belonging  to  the 
3  s  4 
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sacrifice  they  washed  their  hands  in  water.  The 
victim  itself  was  likewise  adorned  with  garlands, 
and  its  horns  were  sometimes  gilt.  Before  the 
animal  was  killed,  a  bunch  of  hair  was  cut  from  its 
forehead,  and  thrown  into  the  fire  as  primitiae  : 
this  preparatory  rite  was  called  Karapx^o-dai. 
(Horn.  II.  xix.  254,  Od.  xiv.  422  ;  Herod,  ii.  45, 
iv.  60  ;  Eurip.  Ipkig.  Taur.  40.)  In  the  heroic 
ages  the  princes,  as  the  high  priests  of  their  people, 
killed  the  victim  ;  in  later  times  this  was  done  by 
the  priests  themselves.  When  the  sacrifice  was  to 
be  offered  to  the  Olympic  gods,  the  head  of  the 
animal  was  drawn  heavenward  (see  the  woodcut 
on  the  title  page  of  this  work  :  comp.  Eustath.  ad 
Iliad,  i.  459  )  ;  when  to  the  gods  of  the  lower 
world,  to  heroes,  or  to  the  dead,  it  was  drawn 
downwards.  While  the  flesh  was  burning  upon 
the  altar,  wine  and  incense  were  thrown  upon  it 
(Iliad,  i.  264,  xi.  774,  &c),  and  prayers  and  music 
accompanied  the  solemnity. 

The  most  common  animal  sacrifices  at  Rome 
were  the  suovetaurilia,  or  solitaurilia,  consisting  of 
a  pig,  a  sheep,  and  an  ox.  They  were  performed 
in  all  cases  of  a  lustration,  and  the  victims  were 
carried  around  the  thing  to  be  lustrated,  whether 
it  was  a  city,  a  people,  or  a  piece  of  land.  [Lus- 
tratio.]  The  Greek  rpirr^a,  which  likewise 
consisted  of  an  ox,  a  sheep  and  a  pig,  was  the 
same  sacrifice  as  the  Roman  suovetaurilia.  (Calli- 
mach.  ap.  Phot.  s.  v.  TptTTvav;  Aristoph.  Plut.  820.) 
The  customs  observed  before  and  during  the  sacri- 
fice of  an  animal  were  on  the  whole  the  same  as 
those  observed  in  Greece.  (Virg.  Aen.  vi.  245  ; 
Serv.  ad  Aen.  iv.  57  ;  Fest.  s.  v.  Immolare  ;  Cato, 
de  Re  Rust.  134,  132.)  But  the  victim  was  in 
most  cases  not  killed  by  the  priests  who  conducted 
the  sacrifice,  but  by  a  person  called  papa,  who 
struck  the  animal  with  a  hammer  before  the  knife 
was  used.  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  xii.  120  ;  Suet.  Calig. 
32.)  The  better  parts  of  the  intestines  (ewta) 
were  strewed  with  barley  meal,  wine,  and  incense, 
and  were  burnt  upon  the  altar.  Those  parts. of 
the  animal  which  were  burnt  were  called  prosecta, 
prosiciae,  or  ablegmina.  When  a  sacrifice  was 
offered  to  gods  of  rivers  or  the  sea,  these  parts 
were  not  burnt,  but  thrown  into  the  water.  (Cato, 
de  Re  Rust.  1 34  ;  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  2  ;  Liv.  xxix. 
27  ;  Virg.  Aen.  v.  774.)  Respecting  the  use  which 
the  ancients  made  of  sacrifices  to  learn  the  will  of 
the  gods,  see  Haruspex  and  Divinatio. 

Unbloody  sacrifices.  Among  these  we  may  first 
mention  the  libations  (libationes,  Actual  or  o-irovSaf). 
We  have  seen  above  that  bloody  sacrifices  were 
usually  accompanied  by  libations,  as  wine  was 
poured  upon  them.  Libations  always  accompanied 
a  sacrifice  which  was  offered  in  concluding  a  treaty 
with  a  foreign  nation,  and  that  here  they  formed  a 
prominent  part  of  the  solemnity,  is  clear  from  the 
fact  that  the  treaty  itself  was  called  OTrovSai.  But 
libations  were  also  made  independent  of  any  other 
sacrifice,  as  in  solemn  prayers  {Iliad,  xvi.  233), 
and  on  many  other  occasions  of  public  and  private 
life,  as  before  drinking  at  meals,  and  the  like. 
Libations  usually  consisted  of  unmixed  wine 
(evoTiwSos,  merum),  but  sometimes  also  of  milk, 
honey,  and  other  fluids,  either  pure  or  diluted  with 
water.  (Soph.  Oed.  Col.  159,  481  ;  Plin.  H.  N. 
xiv.  19  ;  Aeschyl.  Eum.  107.)  Incense  was  like- 
wise an  offering  which  usually  accompanied  bloody 
sacrifices,  but  it  was  also  burned  as  an  offering  by 
itself.     Real  incense  appears  to  have  been  used 
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only  in  later  times  (Plin.  H.  2V.  xiii.  1),  but  in  tflo 
early  times,  and  afterwards  also,  various  kinds  of 
fragrant  wood,  such  as  cedar,  fig,  vine,  and  myrtle- 
wood,  were  burnt  upon  the  altars  of  the  gods. 
(Suid.  s.  v.  Nri(pd\ia  £6\a.) 

A  third  class  of  unbloody  sacrifices  consisted  of 
fruit  and  cakes.  The  former  were  mostly  offered 
to  the  gods  as  primitiae  or  tithes  of  the  harvest, 
and  as  a  sign  of  gratitude.  They  were  sometimes 
offered  in  their  natural  state,  sometimes  also 
adorned  or  prepared  in  various  ways.  Of  this  kind 
were  the  eipeo-i&vn,  an  olive  branch  wound  around 
with  wool  and  hung  with  various  kinds  of  fruits  ; 
the  x^TP°'  T  P°ts  filled  with  cooked  beans  [Pva- 
nepsia]  ;  the  Kepvov  or  Kcpva,  or  dishes  with 
fruit;  the  8<rxa'  or  ^^X"  [Oschophoria].  Other 
instances  may  be  found  in  the  accounts  of  the 
various  festivals.  Cakes  (vihavm,  jreftuaTo,  it6- 
■jrava,  tibum)  were  peculiar  to  the  worship  of  cer- 
tain deities,  as  to  that  of  Apollo.  They  were 
either  simple  cakes  of  flour,  sometimes  also  of  wax, 
or  they  were  made  in  the  shape  of  some  animal, 
and  were  then  offered  as  symbolical  sacrifices  in 
the  place  of  real  animals,  either  because  they  could 
not  easily  be  procured  or  were  too  expensive  for 
the  sacrifices  (Suid.  s.  v.  Bovs  eSSop.os  ;  Serv.  ad 
Aen.  ii.  116.)  This  appearance  instead  of  reality 
in  sacrifices  was  also  manifest  on  other  occasions, 
for  we  find  that  sheep  were  sacrificed  instead  of 
stags,  and  were  then  called  stags  ;  and  in  the 
temple  of  Isis  at  Rome  the  priests  used  water  of 
the  river  Tiber  instead  of  Nile  water,  and  called 
the  former  water  of  the  Nile.  (Fest.  s.  v.  Cer- 
varia  ovis  ;  Serv.  I.  c.) 

See  Wachsmuth,  Hellen.  Alterthumsk.  vol.  ii. 
pp.  548 — 559,  2d  ed.  ;  Hartung,  Die  Religion  der 
Romer,  vol.  i.  p.  160,  &c.  [L.  S.] 

SACRILE'GIUMis  the  crime  of  stealing  things 
consecrated  to  the  gods,  or  things  deposited  in  a 
consecrated  place.  (Quinctil.  vii.  3.  §  21,  &c. ;  Cic. 
deLeg.  ii.  16  ;  Liv.  xiii.  3.)  A  lex  Julia  referred 
to  in  the  Digest  (48.  tit.  13.  s.  4)  appears  to  have 
placed  the  crime  of  sacrilegium  on  an  equality  with 
peculatus.  [Peculatus.]  Several  of  the  imperial 
constitutions  made  death  the  punishment  for  a 
sacrilegus,  which  consisted  according  to  circum- 
stances either  in  being  given  up  to  wild  beasts,  in 
being  burned  alive,  or  hanged.  (Dig.  48.  tit.  13.  s. 
6.)  Paulus  says  in  general  that  a  sacrilegus  was 
punished  with  death,  but  he  distinguishes  between 
such  persons  who  robbed  the  sacra  publica,  and 
such  as  robbed  the  sacra  privata,  and  he  is  of 
opinion  that  the  latter,  though  more  than  a  common 
thief,  yet  deserves  less  punishment  than  the  former. 
In  a  wider  sense,  sacrilegium  was  used  by  the  Ro- 
mans to  designate  any  violation  of  religion  (Corn. 
Nep.  Alcib.  6),  or  of  anything  which  should  be 
treated  with  religious  reverence.  (Ovid.  Met.  xiv. 
539,  Rem.  Am.  367,  Fast.  iii.  700.)  Hence  a 
law  in  the  Codex  (9.  tit.  29.  s.  1)  states  that  any 
person  is  guilty  of  sacrilegium  who  neglects  or 
violates  the  sanctity  of  the  divine  law.  An- 
other law  (Cod.  9.  tit.  29.  s.  2)  decreed  that  even 
a  doubt  as  to  whether  a  person  appointed  by 
an  emperor  to  some  office  was  worthy  of  this 
office,  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  crime  equal  to 
sacrilegium.  [L.  S.] 

SACRO'RUM  DETESTA'TIO.  [Gens,  p. 
568,  b.] 

SAECUL A'RES  LUDI.  [Ludi  Saecularbr,] 

SAE'CULUM.     A  saeculum  was  of  a  twofolij 
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nature,  that  is,  either  civil  or  natural.  The  civil 
saeculum,  according  to  the  calculation  of  the  Etrus- 
cans, which  was  adopted  by  the  Romans,  was  a 
space  of  time  containing  110  lunar  years.  The 
natural  saeculum,  upon  the  calculation  of  which 
the  former  was  founded,  expressed  the  longest 
term  of  human  life,  and  its  duration  or  length  was 
ascertained  according  to  the  ritual  books  of  the 
Etruscans,  in  the  following  manner :  the  life  of  a 
person,  which  lasted  the  longest  of  all  those  who 
were  born  on  the  day  of  the  foundation  of  a  town, 
constituted  the  first  saeculum  of  that  town  ;  and 
the  longest  liver  of  all  who  were  born  at  the  time 
when  the  second  saeculum  began,  again  determined 
the  duration  of  the  second  saeculum,  and  so  on. 
(Censorin.  de  Die  Nat.  17.)  In  the  same  manner 
that  the  Etruscans  thus  called  the  longest  life  of  a 
man  a  saeculum,  so  they  called  the  longest  exist- 
ence of  a  state,  or  the  space  of  1100  years,  a  sac- 
cular day  ;  the  longest  existence  of  one  human 
race,  or  the  space  of  8800  years,  a  saecular  week, 
&c.  (Plut.  Sulla,  7  ;  Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Rome,  i. 
p.  137.)  It  was  believed  that  the  return  of  a  new 
saeculum  was  marked  by  various  wonders  and 
signs,  which  were  recorded  in  the  history  of  the 
Etruscans.  The  return  of  each  saeculum  at  Rome 
was  announced  by  the  pontiffs,  who  also  made  the 
necessary  intercalations  in  such  a  manner,  that  at 
the  commencement  of  a  new  saeculum  the  begin- 
ning of  the  ten  months'  year,  of  the  twelve  months' 
year,  and  of  the  solar  year  coincided.  But  in 
these  arrangements  the  greatest  arbitrariness  and 
irregularity  appears  to  have  prevailed  at  Rome,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  unequal  intervals  at  which 
the  ludi  saeculares  were  celebrated.  [Lcbi  Sae- 
culares.]  This  also  accounts  for  the  various 
ways  in  which  a  saeculum  was  defined  by  the  an- 
cients: some  believed  that  it  contained  thirty 
(Censorin.  I.  c),  and  others  that  it  contained  a 
hundred  years  (Varro,  de  Zing.  Lot.  vi.  11  ;  Fest. 
s.v.  Saeeulares  ludi)  ;  the  latter  opinion  appears 
to  have  been  the  most  common  in  later  times,  so 
that  saeculum  answered  to  our  century.  (See 
Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Rome,  i.  p.  275,  &c.)       [L.  S.] 

SAGA'RII,  the  sellers  or  makers  of  the  saga 
or  soldiers'  cloaks.  [Sagum.]  They  formed  a  col- 
legium at  Rome,  and,  like  many  of  the  other  trade- 
corporations,  worshipped  the  imperial  family,  as 
we  see  from  inscriptions.  (Big.  14.  tit.  4.  s.  5.  §  IS  ; 
1 7.  tit.  2.  s.  52.  §  4  ;  and  the  inscription  in  A.  W. 
Zumpt,  De  Augustalibus,  Berol.  1846,  p.  17.) 

SAGITTA  (oior<Ss,  Us  ;  Herod.  r6^vp.a),  an 
arrow.  The  account  of  the  arrows  of  Hercules 
(Hesiod,  Scut.  130 — 135),  enumerates  and  de- 
scribes three  parts,  viz.  the  head  or  point,  the 
shaft,  and  the  feather, 

I.  The  head  was  denominated  &pSts  (Herod,  i. 
215,  iv.  81),  whence  the  instrument,  used  to  ex- 
tract arrow-heads  from  the  bodies  of  the  wounded, 
was  called  apStoQ^pa.  [Forceps.]  Great  quan- 
tities of  flint  arrow  heads  are  found  in  Celtic  bar- 
rows throughout  the  north  of  Europe,  in  form  ex- 
actly resembling  those  which  are  still  used  by  the 
Indians  of  North  America.  (Hoare's  Anc.  Wilt- 
shire, South,  p.  183.)  Nevertheless,  the  Scythians 
and  Massagetae  had  them  of  bronze.  (Herod.  II.  cc.) 
Mr.  Dodwell  found  flint  arrow-heads  on  the  plain 
of  Marathon,  and  concludes  that  they  had  be- 
longed to  the  Persian  army.  (Tour  through  Greece, 
vol.  ii.  p.  159.)  Those  used  by  the  Greeks  were 
commonly  bronze,  as  is  expressed  by  the  epithet 
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Xa\Kfipris,  "fitted  with  bronze,"  which  Homer 
applies  to  an  arrow.  (77.  xiii.  650,  662.)  Another 
Homeric  epithet,  viz.  "  three-tongued  "  (rpiyKt^xiy, 
11.  v.  393),  is  illustrated  by  the  forms  of  the  arrow- 
heads, all  of  bronze,  which  are  represented  in  the 
annexed  woodcut.     That  which  lies  horizontally 


was  found  at  Persepolis,  and  is  drawn  of  the  size 
of  the  original.  The  two  smallest,  one  of  which 
shows  a  rivet-hole  at  the  side  for  fastening  it  to 
the  shaft,  are  from  the  plain  of  Marathon.  (Skelton, 
Must,  of  Armour  at  Goodrich  Court,  i.  pi.  44.) 
The  fourth  specimen  was  also  found  in  Attica. 
(Dodwell,  I.  c.)  Some  of  the  northern  nations, 
who  could  not  obtain  iron,  barbed  their  arrow- 
heads with  bone.     (Tacit.  Germ.  46.) 

The  use  of  barbed  (aduncae,  hamatae),  and  poi- 
soned arrows  (venenatae  sagittae)  is  always  repre- 
sented by  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors  as  the 
characteristic  of  barbarous  nations.  It  is  attri- 
buted to  the  Sauromatae  and  Getae  (Ovid.  Trist. 
iii.  10.  63,  64,  de  Panto,  iv.  7.  II,  12)  ;  to  the 
Servii  (Arnoldi,  Chron.  Slav.  4.  §  8)  and  Scythians 
(Plin.  H.N.  x.  53.  s.  115),  and  to  the  Arabs 
(Pollux,  i.  1 0)  and  Moors.  (Hor.  Carm.  i.  22.  3.) 
When  Ulysses  wishes  to  have  recourse  to  this  in- 
sidious practice,  he  is  obliged  to  travel  north  of  the 
country  of  the  Thesprotians  (Horn.  Od.  i.  261 — 
263)  ;  and  the  classical  authors  who  mention  it 
do  so  in  terms  of  condemnation.  (Horn.  Plin. 
II.  cc;  Aelian,  H.A.  v.  16.)  The  poison  applied 
to  the  tips  of  arrows  having  been  called  toicicum 
(to^ikov),  on  account  of  its  connection  with  the 
use  of  the  bow  (Plin./T.AT.xvi.  10.  s.  20  ;  Festus, 
s.  v. ;  Dioscor.  vi.  20),  the  signification  of  this  term 
was  afterwards  extended  to  poisons  in  general. 
(Plaut.  Merc.  ii.  4.  4  ;  Hor.  Epod.  xvii.  61  ; 
Propert.  i.  5.  6.) 

II.  The  excellence  of  the  shaft  consisted  in 
being  long  and  at  the  same  time  straight,  and,  if 
it  was  of  light  wood,  in  being  well  polished.  (Hes. 
Scat.  133.)  But  it  often  consisted  of  a  smooth 
cane  or  reed  (Arundo  donax  or  phragmites,  Linn.), 
and  on  this  account  the  whole  arrow  was  called 
either  arundo  in  the  one  case  (Virg.  Aen.  iv.  69 — 
73,  v.  525  ;  Ovid.  Met.  i.  471,  viii.  382),  or 
calamus  in  the  other.  (Virg.  Buc.  iii.  12, 13  ;  Ovid. 
Met.  vii.  778  ;  Hor.  Carrp.  i.  15.  17  ;  Juv.  xiii. 
80.)  In  the  Egyptian  tombs  reed-arrows  have  been 
found,  varying  from  34  to  22  inches  in  length. 
They  show  the  slit  (y\v<pis,  Horn.  H.  iv.  122, 
Od.  xxi.  419)  cut  in  the  reed  for  fixing  it  upon 
the  string.  (Wilkinson,  Man.  and  Oust.  &c.  vol.  i. 
p  309.) 
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III.  The  feathers  are  shown  on  ancient  monu- 
ments of  all  kinds,  and  are  indicated  by  the  terms 
aloe  (Virg.  Aen.  ix.  578,  xii.  319),  pennatae  so- 
gittae  (Prudentius,  Hamart.  498),  and  irTtpStvTss 
iurrol.  (Horn.  H.  v.  171.)  The  arrows  of  Hercu- 
les are  said  to  have  been  feathered  from  the  wings 
of  a  black  eagle.     (Hes.  I.  c.) 

Besides  the  use  of  arrows  in  the  ordinary  way, 
they  were  sometimes  employed  to  carry  fire.  Julius 
Caesar  attempted  to  set  Antony's  ships  on  fire  by 
sending  /3eA.7j  irup<p<Spafrom  the  bows  of  his  archers. 
(Dion  Cass.  I.  34.)  A  head-dress  of  small  arrows  is 
said  to  have  been  worn  by  the  Indians  (Prudentius, 
I.  a),  the  Nubians  and  Egyptians,  and  other  Orien- 
tal nations.  (Claudian,  de  Nupt.  Honor.  222,  de 
3  Cons.  Honor.  21,  de  Laud.  Stil.  i.  254.) 

In  the  Greek  and  Roman  armies  the  sagittarii, 
more  anciently  called  arquites,  i.  e.  archers,  or 
bowmen  (Festus,  s.  v.),  formed  an  important  part 
of  the  light-armed  infantry.  (Caesar,  Bell.  Civ.  i. 
81,  iii.  44  ;  Cic.  ad  Fam.  xv.  4.)  They  belonged, 
for  the  most  part,  to  the  allies,  and  were  princi- 
pally Cretans.  [Arcus  ;  Corytus  ;  Pharetra  ; 

TORMENTUM.]  [J.  Y.] 

SA'GMINA  were  the  same  as  the  Verbenae, 
namely,  herbs  torn  up  by  their  roots  from  within 
the  inclosure  of  the  Capitol,  which  were  always 
carried  by  the  Fetiales  or  ambassadors,  when  they 
went  to  a  foreign  people  to  demand  restitution  for 
wrongs  committed  against  the  Romans,  or  to  make 
a  treaty.  [Fetiales.]  They  served  to  mark  the 
sacred  character  of  the  ambassadors,  and  answered 
the  same  purpose  as  the  Greek  KypiKeia.  (Plin. 
H.N.  xxii.  2.  s.  3  ;  Liv.  i.  24,  xxx.  43  ;  Dig.  1. 
tit.  8.  s.  8.)  Pliny  {I.  c.)  also  says  that  sagmina 
were  used  in  remediis  publicis,  by  which  we  must 
understand  expiations  and  lustrations.  The  word 
Verbena  seems  to  have  been  applied  to  any  kind  of 
herb,  or  to  the  boughs  and  leaves  of  any  kind  of 
tree,  gathered  from  a  pure  or  sacred  place.  (Serv. 
ad  Virg.  Aen.  xii.  120.) 

According  to  Festus  (s.v.),  the  verbenae  were 
called  sagmina,  that  is,  pure  herbs,  because  they 
were  taken  by  the  consul  or  the  praetor  from  a 
sacred  (sancto)  place,  to  give  to  legati  when  setting 
out  to  make  a  treaty  or  declare  war.  He  connects 
it  with  the  words  sanctus  and  saneire,  and  it  is  not 
at  all  impossible  that  it  may  contain  the  same  root, 
which  appears  in  a  simpler  form  in  sac-er  (sag-men, 
sa(n)c-tus)  :  Marcian  (Dig.  I.  c.)  however  makes  a 
ridiculous  mistake,  when  he  derives  sanctus  from 
sagmina. 

Miiller  (ad  Feslum,  p.  320)  thinks,  that  samen- 
tum  is  the  same  word  as  sagmen,  although  used  re- 
specting another  thing  by  the  Anagnienses.  (M. 
Aurelius,  in  Bpist,  ad  Fronton,  iv.  4.) 

SAGUM  was  the  cloak  worn  by  the  Roman  sol- 
diers and  inferior  officers,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Paludamentum  of  the  general  and  superior  officers. 
[Paludamentum.]  It  is  used  in  opposition  to  the 
toga  or  garb  of  peace,  and  we  accordingly  find  that 
when  there  was  a  war  in  Italy,  all  citizens  put  on 
the  sagum  even  in  the  city,  with  the  exception  of 
those  of  consular  rank  {saga  sumere,  ad  saga  ire, 
in  sagis  esse,  Cic.  Phil.  viii.  11,  v.  12,  xiv.  1)  : 
hence  in  the  Social  or  Marsic  war  the  sagum  was 
worn  for  two  years.  (Liv.  Epit.  72,  73  ;  Veil. 
Pat.  ii.  16.) 

The  sagum  was  open  in  the  front,  and  usually 
fastened  across  the  shoulders  by  a  clasp,  though 
not  always  (Trebell.  Poll.  Trig.  Tyrann.  10) :  it 
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resembled  in  form  the  Paludamentum  (see  wood- 
cuts, p.  854),  as  we  see  from  the  specimens  of  it 
on  the  column  of  Trajan  and  other  ancient  monu- 
ments. It  was  thick  and  made  of  wool  (Mart 
xiv.  159),  whence  the  name  is  sometimes  given  to 
the  wool  itself.  (Varro,  L.L.  v.  167,  ed.  Miiller.) 
The  cloak  worn  by  the  general  and  superior  officers 
is  sometimes  called  sagum  (Punicum  sagum,  Hor. 
Ep.  ix.  28),  but  the  diminutive  Sagulum  is  more 
commonly  used  in  such  cases.  (Compare  6il.  Ital. 
iv.  519,  xvii.  528  ;  Liv.  xxx.  17,  xxvil  19.) 

The  cloak  worn  by  the  northern  nations  of 
Europe  is  also  called  sagum :  see  woodcut,  p.  213, 
where  three  Sannatians  are  represented  with  saga, 
and  compare  Pallium,  p.  852.  The  German 
sagum  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus  (Germ.  17):  that 
worn  by  the  Gauls  seems  to  have  been  a  species  of 
plaid  (versicolor  sagulum,  Tac.  Hist.  ii.  20). 

The  outer  garment  worn  by  slaves  and  poor 
persons  is  also  sometimes  called  sagum.  (Columell. 
L  8  ;  compare  Dig.  34.  tit.  2.  s.  23.  §  2.) 

SALAMI'NIA.     [P  aral  os.] 

SALA'RIUM,  a  salary.  The  ancients  derive 
the  word  from  sal,  i.  e.  salt  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxi.  41)  ; 
the  most  necessary  thing  to  support  human  life 
being  thus  mentioned  as  a  representative  for  all 
others.  Salarium  therefore  comprised  all  the  pro- 
visions with  which  the  Roman  officers  were  sup- 
plied, as  well  as  their  pay  in  money.  In  the  time 
of  the  republic  the  name  salarium  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  used  ;  it  was  Augustus  who  in  order 
to  place  the  governors  of  provinces  and  other  mili- 
tary officers  in  a  greater  state  of  dependence,  gave 
salaries  to  them  or  certain  sums  of  money,  to  which 
afterwards  various  supplies  in  kind  were  added, 
(Suet.  Aug.  36  ;  Tacit  Agric.  42  ;  Treb.  Poll, 
Claud.  14  and  15  ;  Flav.  Vopisc.  Prob.  4.)  Before 
the  time  of  Augustus,  the  provincial  magistrates 
had  been  provided  in  their  provinces  with  every- 
thing they  wanted,  through  the  medium  of  redemp- 
tores  (irdpoxoi),  who  undertook,  for  a  certain  sura 
paid  by  the  state,  to  provide  the  governors  with  all 
that  was  necessary  to  them.  During  the  empire 
we  find  instances  of  the  salarium  being  paid  to  a 
person  who  had  obtained  a  province,  but  was  ne- 
vertheless not  allowed  to  govern  it.  In  this  case 
the  salarium  was  a  compensation  for  the  honour 
and  advantages  which  he  might  have  derived  from 
the  actual  government  of  a  province,  whence  ws 
can  scarcely  infer  that  the  sum  of  10,000  sesterces, 
which  was  offered  on  such  an  occasion  (Dion  Cass, 
lxxviii.  22),  was  the  regular  salarium  for  a  pro- 
consul. 

Salaria  were  also  given  under  the  empire  to 
other  officers,  as  to  military  tribunes  (Plin.  H.  N. 
xxxiv.  6  ;  Juv.  iii.  132),  toassessores  [Assessor], 
to  senators  (Suet.  Nero,  10),  to  the  comites  of  the 
princeps  on  his  expeditions  (Suet.  Tib.  46),  and 
others.  Antoninus  Pius  fixed  the  salaries  of  all 
the  rhetoricians  and  philosophers  throughout  the 
empire  (Capitol,  Ant.  Pius,  11),  and  when  persons 
did  not  fulfil  their  duties,  he  punished  them  by 
deducting  from  their  salaries.  (Capitol,  ibid.  7.) 
Alexander  Severus  instituted  fixed  salaries  for 
rhetoricians,  grammarians,  physicians,  haruspices, 
mathematicians,  mechanicians  and  architects  (Lam- 
prid.  Alex.  Sev.  44)  ;  but  to  how  much  these  sala- 
ries amounted  we  are  not  informed.  Respecting 
the  pay  which  certain  classes  of  priests  received, 
see  Sacerdos.  [L.  &.] 

SALXENTES.     [Fons,  p.  544,  b.] 
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SA'LII  were  priests  of  Mars  Gradivus,  and  are 
said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Ntima.  They 
were  twelve  in  number,  chosen  from  the  patricians 
even  in  the  latest  times,  and  formed  an  ecclesias- 
tical corporation.  (Liv.  i.  20;  Dionys.  ii.  70;  Cic. 
Rep.  ii.  14  ;  lecta  juvenilis  patricia,  Luoan,  is. 
478.)  They  had  the  care  of  the  twelve  Ancilia, 
which  were  kept  in  the  temple  of  Mars  on  the 
Palatine  hill,  whence  those  priests  were  sometimes 
called  Salii  Palatini  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
other  Salii  mentioned  below.  The  distinguishing 
dress  of  the  Salii  was  an  embroidered  tunic  bound 
with  a  brazen  belt,  the  trabea,  and  the  Apex,  also 
worn  by  the  Flamines.  [Apex.]  Each  had  a 
sword  by  his  side,  and  in  his  right  hand  a  spear 
or  staff.     (Dionys.  I.  c.) 

The  festival  of  Mars  was  celebrated  by  the 
Salii  on  the  1st  of  March  and  for  several  successive 
days  ;  on  which  occasion  they  were  accustomed  to 
go  through  the  city  in  their  official  dress  carrying 
the  ancilia  in  their  left  hands  or  suspended  from 
their  shoulders,  and  at  the  same  time  singing  and 
dancing.  In  the  dance  they  struck  the  shields 
with  rods  so  as  to  keep  time  with  their  voices  and 
with  the  movements  of  the  dance.  (Liv.  I.  c. ; 
Dionys.  I.  o.  ;  Hor.  Carm.  i.  36.  1,  iv.  1.  28). 
From  their  dancing  Ovid,  apparently  with  cor- 
rectness, derives  their  name  {Fast.  iii.  387).  The 
songs  or  hymns,  which  they  sang  on  this  occasion 
(Saliaria  earmina,  Hor.  Ep.  ii.  1.  86  ;  Tac  Ann. 
ii.  83),  were  called  Asamenta,  Assamenta,  or 
Axamenta,  of  which  the  etymology  is  uncertain. 
Gottling  (Gesch.  der  Ram.  Staatsv.  p.  192)  thinks 
they  were  so  called  because  they  were  sung  with- 
out any  musical  accompaniment,  assa  voce;  but 
this  etymology  is  opposed  to  the  express  statement 
of  Dionysius  (iii.  32).  Some  idea  of  the  subject 
of  these  songs  may  be  obtained  from  a  passage  in 
Virgil  (Aen.  viii.  286),  and  a  small  fragment  of 
them  is  preserved  by  Varro  (£.  L.  vii.  26,  ed. 
Miiller).  In  later  times  they  were  scarcely  un- 
derstood even  by  the  priests  themselves.  (Varro, 
L.  L.  vii.  2  ;  Hor.  Ep.  ii.  1.  86  ;  Quintil.  i.  6. 
p.  54,  Bipont.)  The  praises  of  Mamurius  Veturius 
formed  the  principal  subject  of  these  songs,  though 
who  Mamurius  Veturius  was,  the  ancients  them- 
selves were  not  agreed  upon.  (Varro,  L.  L.  vi.  45.) 
He  is  generally  said  to  be  the  armourer,  who  made 
eleven  ancilia  like  the  one  that  was  sent  from 
heaven  in  the  reign  of  Numa.  (Festus,  s.  v.  Mam. 
Vet. ;  Dionys.  ii.  71  ;  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  384),  but 
some  modern  writers  suppose  it  to  be  merely 
another  name  of  Mars.  Besides,  however,  the 
praises  of  Mamurius,  the  verses,  which  the  Salii 
sang,  appear  to  have  contained  a  kind  of  theogony, 
in  which  the  praises  of  all  the  celestial  deities 
were  celebrated,  with  the  exception  of  Venus. 
(Macrob.  Sat.  i.  12.)  The  verses  in  honour  of 
each  god  were  called  by  the  respective  names  of 
each,  as  Januli,  Junonii,  Minervii.  (Festus,  s.  v. 
Ammenta.')  Divine  honour  was  paid  to  some  of 
the  emperors  by  inserting  their  names  in  the  songs 
of  the  Salii.  This  honour  was  first  bestowed 
upon  Augustus  (Monum.  Ancyr.),  and  afterwards 
upon  Germanicus  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  83)  ;  and  when 
Verus  died,  his  name  was  inserted  in  the  song  of 
the  Salii  by  command  of  M.  Antoninus.  (Capitol. 
M.  Ant.  Phil.  21.) 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  festival  the  Salii  were 
accustomed  to  partake  of  a  splendid  entertainment 
in  the  temple  of  Mars,  which  was  proverbial  for 
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its  excellence.  (Suet.  Gaud.  33  ;  Cic.  ad  Att.  v. 
9  ;  Hor.  Carm.  i.  37.)  The  members  of  the  col- 
legium were  elected  by  co-optation.  We  read  of 
the  dignities  of  praesul,  vates,  and  magister  in  the 
collegium.     (CapitoL  Ibid.  4.) 

The  shape  of  the  ancile  is  exhibited  in  the  an- 
nexed cut,  taken  from  an  ancient  gem  in  the  Floren- 
tine cabinet,  which  illustrates  the  accounts  of  the 
ancient  writers  that  its  form  was  oval,  but  with 
the  two  sides  receding  inwards  with  an  even  curv- 
ature, and  so  as  to  make  it  broader  at  the  ends 
than  in  the  middle.  The  persons  engaged  in  car- 
rying these  ancilia  on  their  shoulders,  suspended 
from  a  pole,  are  probably  servants  of  the  Salii  ; 
and  the  representation  agrees  exactly  with  the 
statement  of  Dionysius  (ii.  70)  ir4\ras  vmjpeTai 
iiprTifihas  airb  Kav6vwv  Ko/ilfrvffi.  At  the  top  of 
the  cut  is  represented  one  of  the  rods  with  which 
the  Salii  were  accustomed  to  beat  the  shield  in 
their  dance,  as  already  described.  (Gruter,  Inscr 
p.  cccclxiv.  note  3.) 
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Tullus  Hostilius  established  another  collegium 
of  Salii  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  which  he  made  in  a 
war  with  the  Sabines.  These  Salii  were  also 
twelve  in  number,  chosen  from  the  patricians,  and 
appeared  to  have  been  dedicated  to  the  service  of 
Quirinus.  They  were  called  the  Salii  Collini, 
Agonales  or  Agonenses.  (Liv.  i.  27  ;  Dionys.  ii. 
70,  iii.  32  ;  Varro,  L.  L.  vi.  14.)  Niebuhr  (Hist, 
of  Rome,  vol.  iii.  p.  351)  supposes,  that  the  oldest 
and  most  illustrious  college,  the  Palatine  Salii, 
were  chosen  originally  from  the  oldest  tribe,  the 
Ramnes,  and  the  one  instituted  by  Tullus  Hostilius 
or  the  Quirinalian  from  the  Tities  alone :  a  third 
college  for  the  Luceres  was  never  established. 
(Compare  Hartung,  Die  Religion  der  R'&mer,  vol.  ii. 
p.  163.) 

SALI'NAE  (o\al,  a\ow/jyioi>~),  a  salt-work. 
(Varro,  de  L.  Lai.  viii.  25,  ed.  Spengel.)  Al- 
though the  ancients  were  well  acquainted  with 
rock-salt  (Herod,  iv.  181—185  ;  S.\es  bpvmoi, 
i.  e.  "  fossil  salt,"  Arrian,  Exped.  Alex.  iii.  4.  pp. 
161, 162,  ed.  Blan.),  and  although  they  obtained 
salt  likewise  from  certain  inland  lakes  (Herod,  vii. 
30)  and  from  natural  springs  or  brine-pits  (Cic 
Nat.  Dear.  ii.  63  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxi.  7.  s.  39— 
42),  and  found  no  small  quantity  on  certain  shores 
where  it  was  congealed  by  the  heat  of  the  sun 
without  human  labour  (2\es  airS/tani,  Herod,  iv. 
53  ;  Plin.  I.  a),  yet  they  obtained  by  far  the 
greatest  quantity  by  the  management  of  works 
constructed  on  the  sea -shore,  where  it  was  natu- 
rally adapted  for  the  purpose  by  being  so  low  and 
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flat  as  to  be  easily  overflowed  by  the  sea  (mari- 
timae  areae  salinarum,  Col.  de  Re  Rust.  ii.  2),  or 
even  to  be  a  brackish  marsh  (aXv/cls)  or  a  marine 
pool  (Xifivo8d\aTTa,  Strabo,  iv.  1.  §  6,  vii.  4.  §  7; 
Caesar,  Bell.  Civ.  ii.  37).  In  order  to  aid  the 
aatural  evaporation,  shallow  rectangular  ponds 
(midtifidi  locus)  were  dug,  divided  from  one  an- 
other by  earthen  walls.  The  sea-water  was  ad- 
mitted through  canals,  which  were  opened  for  the 
purpose,  and  closed  again  by  sluices.  [Cataract  A.] 
The  water  was  more  and  more  strongly  impregnated 
with  salt  as  it  flowed  from  one  pond  to  another. 
(Rutilii,  Itin.  i.  47S — 490.)  When  reduced  to 
brine  (coacto  humore),  it  was  called  by  the  Greeks 
fitynj,  by  the  Latins  salsugo  or  salsilago,  and  by 
the  Spaniards  inuria.  (Plin.  I.  e.)  In  this  state  it 
was  used  by  the  Egyptians  to  pickle  fish  (Herod, 
ii.  77),  and  by  the  Romans  to  preserve  olives, 
cheese,  and  flesh  likewise.  (Cato,  de  Re  Rust. 
7,  88,  105  ;  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  8.  53.)  From  muria, 
which  seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  aA/4i»pbs, 
"  briny,"  the  victuals  cured  in  it  were  called  salsa 
muriatica.  (Plaut.  Poen.  i.  2.  32,  39.)  As  the 
brine  which  was  left  in  the  ponds  crystallized,  a 
man  entrusted  with  the  care  of  them,  and  there- 
fore called  salinator  (aAoirriybs),  raked  out  the  salt 
so  that  it  lay  in  heaps  {tumuli)  upon  the  ground  to 
drain.  (Manilius,  v.  prope  fin. ;  Nicander,  Alex. 
518,  519.)  In  Attica  (Steph.  Byz.),  in  Britain 
(Ptol.),  and  elsewhere,  several  places,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  works  established  in  them,  obtained 
the  name  of  'A\al  or  Salinae. 

Throughout  the  Roman  empire  the  salt-works 
were  commonly  public  property,  and  were  let  by 
the  government  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  first 
salt-works  are  said  to  have  been  established  by 
Ancus  Marcius  at  Ostia.  (Liv.  i.  33 ;  Plin.  H.  N. 
xxxi.  41.)  The  publicani  who  farmed  these  works 
appear  to  have  sold  the  salt,  one  of  the  most  neces- 
sary of  all  commodities,  at  a  very  high  price, 
whence  the  censors  M.  Livius  and  C.  Claudius 
(b.  c.  204)  fixed  the  price  at  which  those  who  took 
the  lease  of  them  were  obliged  to  sell  the  salt  to 
the  people.  At  Rome  the  modius  was  according  to 
this  regulation  sold  for  a  sextans,  while  in  other 
parts  of  Italy  the  price  was  higher  and  varied. 
(Liv.  xxix.  37.)  The  salt-works  in  Italy  and  in 
the  provinces  were  very  numerous  ;  in  conquered 
countries  however  they  were  sometimes  left  in  the 
possession  of  their  former  owners  (persons  or  towns) 
who  had  to  pay  to  Rome  only  a  fixed  rent,  but 
most  of  them  were  farmed  by  the  publicani.  (Bur- 
mann,  Vectigal.  Pop.  Rom.  p.  90,  &c.)        [J.  Y.] 

SALI'NUM,  dim.  SALILLUM,  a  salt-cellar. 
Among  the  poor  a  shell  served  for  a  salt-cellar 
(Hor.  Sat.  i.  3. 14;  Schol.  adloo.):  but  all  who  were 
raised  above  poverty  had  one  of  silver,  which  de- 
scended from  father  to  son  (Hor.  Carm.  it  16.  13, 
14),  and  was  accompanied  by  a  silver  plate,  which 
was  used  together  with  the  salt-cellar  in  the  do- 
mestic sacrifices.  (Pers.  iii.  24,  25.)  [Patera.] 
These  two  articles  of  silver  were  alone  compatible 
with  the  simplicity  of  Roman  manners  in  the  early 
times  of  the  republic.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiii.  12.  b. 
54  ;  Val.  Max.  iv.  4.  §  3  ;  Catull.  xxiii.  19.)  The 
salt-cellar  was  no  doubt  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
table,  to  which  it  communicated  a  sacred  character, 
the  meal  partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  sacrifice. 
[Focus ;  Mensa.]  These  circumstances,  to- 
gether with  the  religious  reverence  paid  to  salt 
and  the  habitual  comparison  of  it  to  wit  and  vi- 
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vacity,  explain  the  metaphor  by  which  the  soul  of 
a  man  is  called  his  saliUum.     (Plaut.  Trin.  ii.  4. 
90,  91.)  [J.  Y.] 

SALTA'TIO  (Spxno-is,  opxiori/s),  dancing 
The  dancing  of  the  Greeks  as  well  as  of  the  Ro- 
mans had  very  little  in  common  with  the  exercise 
which  goes  by  that  name  in  modern  times.  It  may 
be  divided  into  two  kinds,  gymnastic  and  mimetic ; 
that  is,  it  was  intended  either  to  represent  bodily 
activity,  or  to  express  by  gestures,  movements  and 
attitudes  certain  ideas  or  feelings,  and  also  single 
events  or  a  series  of  events,  as  in  the  modern  ballet. 
All  these  movements,  however,  were  accompanied 
by  music  ;  but  the  terms  8pxi<ris  and  saltatio 
were  used  in  so  much  wider  a  sense  than  our 
word  dancing,  that  they  were  applied  to  designate 
gestures,  even  when  the  body  did  not  move  at  all. 
(Ovid.  Art.  Am.  i.  595,  ii.  305 ;  saltare  solis  oeulis, 
Apul.  Met.  x.  p.  251,  ed.  Bip. ;  comp.  Grote, 
Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  114.) 

We  find  dancing  prevalent  among  the  Greeks 
from  the  earliest  times.  It  is  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  Homeric  poems  :  the  suitors  of  Penelope  de- 
light themselves  with  music  and  dancing  (Od.  i. 
152,  421,  xviii.  304) :  and  Ulysses  is  entertained 
at  the  court  of  Alcinous  with  the  exhibitions  of  very 
skilful  dancers,  the  rapid  movements  of  whose  feet 
excite  his  admiration.  (Od.  viii.  265.)  Skilful 
dancers  were  at  all  times  highly  prized  by  the 
Greeks :  we  read  of  some  who  were  presented  with 
golden  crowns,  and  had  statues  erected  to  their 
honour,  and  their  memory  celebrated  by  inscrip- 
tions. (Plut.  de  Pyth.  Orac.  8  ;  Anthol.  Plan.  iv. 
n.  283,  &c.) 

The  lively  imagination  and  mimetic  powers  of 
the  Greeks  found  abundant  subjects  for  various 
kinds  of  dances,  and  accordingly  the  names  of  no 
less  than  200  different  dances  have  come  down  to 
us.  (Meursius,  Orchestr. ;  Athen.  xiv.  pp.  627 — 630; 
Pollux,  iv.  95 — 111  ;  Liban.  imhp  tav  opx.)  It 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  nature,  of  this  work 
to  give  a  description  of  all  that  are  known :  only 
the  most  important  can  be  mentioned,  and  such  as 
will  give  some  idea  of  the  dancing  of  the  ancients. 

Dancing  was  originally  closely  connected  with 
religion  :  Plato  (Leg.  vii.  pp.  798,  799)  thought 
that  all  dancing  should  be  based  on  religion,  as  it 
was,  he  says,  among  the  Egyptians.  The  dances  of 
the  Chorus  at  Sparta  and  in  other  Doric  states 
were  intimately  connected  with  the  worship  of 
Apollo,  as  has  been  shown  at  length  elsewhere 
[Chords  ;  Hyporchema]  ;  and  in  all  the  public 
festivals,  which  were  so  numerous  among  the 
Greeks,  dancing  formed  a  very  prominent  part. 
All  the  religious  dances,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Bacchic  and  the  Corybantian,  were  very  simple, 
and  consisted  of  gentle  movements  of  the  body 
with  various  turnings  and  windings  around  the 
altar :  such  a  dance  was  the  yepavos,  which  The- 
seus is  said  to  have  performed  at  Delos  on  his 
return  from  Crete.  (Plut.  Tbes.  21.)  The  Diony- 
siac  or  Bacchic  and  the  Corybantian  were  of  a 
very  different  nature.  In  the  former  the  life  and 
adventures  of  the  god  were  represented  by  mimetic 
dancing  [Dionysia]:  the  dance  called  BaKX't^ 
by  Lucian  (de  Salt.  79),  was  a  Satyric  dance  and 
chiefly  prevailed  in  Ionia  and  Pontus ;  the  most 
illustrious  men  in  the  state  danced  in  it,  repre- 
senting Titans,  Corybantians,  Satyrs,  and  husband- 
men ;  and  the  spectators  were  so  delighted  with 
I  the  exhibition,  that  they  remained  sitting  the 
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whole  day  to  witness  it,  forgetful  of  everything 
else.  The  Corybantian  was  of  a  very  wild  cha- 
racter :  it  was  chiefly  danced  in  Phrygia  and  in 
Crete  ;  the  dancers  were  armed,  struck  their 
swords  against  their  shields,  and  displayed  the 
most  extravagant  fury  ;  it  was  accompanied  chiefly 
by  the  flute.  '  (Lucian,  lb.  8  ;  Strap,  x.  p.  473  ; 
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Plat.  Crit.  p.  54.)  The  preceding  woodcut  from 
the  Museo  PioClementino  (vol.  iv.  pi.  2)  is  sup- 
posed to  represent  a  Corybantian  dance.  Respect- 
ing the  dances  in  the  theatre,  see  Chorus. 

Dancing  was  applied  to  gymnastic  purposes  and 
to  training  for  war,  especially  in  the  Doric  states, 
and  was  believed  to  have  contributed  very  much 
to  the  success  of  the  Dorians  in  war,  as  it  enabled 
them  to  perform  their  evolutions  simultaneously 
and  in  order.  Hence  the  poet  Socrates  (Athen. 
xiv.  p.  629.  f.)  says, 

ol  8^  x°P°^s  KaAAnrra  &eobs  ri^iufftv,  &pi<rTot 
iv  iroXtmfr 

There  were  various  dances  in  early  times,  which 
served  as  a  preparation  for  war :  hence  Homer 
{II.  xi.  49,  xii.  77)  calls  the  Hoplites  TpuAe'ej,  a 
war-dance  having  been  called  irpiJXir  by  the  Cre- 
tans. (Mttller,  Dor.  iii.  12.  §  10.)  Of  such  dances 
the  most  celebrated  was  the  Pyrrhic  (y  Tlvppixn), 
of  which  the  irpihis  was  probably  only  another 
name:  this  Plato  {Leg.  vii.  p.  81S)  takes  as  the 
representative  of  all  war  dances.  The  invention  of 
this  dance  is  placed  in  the  mythical  age,  and  is 
usually  assigned  to  one  Pyrrhicos,  but  most  of  the 
accounts  agree  in  assigning  it  a  Cretan  or  Spartan 
origin  ;  though  others  refer  it  to  Pyrrhus  or  Neo- 
ptolemus,  the  son  of  Achilles,  apparently  misled  by 
the  name,  for  it  was  undoubtedly  of  Doric  origin. 
(Athen.  xiv.  p.  630,  e  ;  Strab.  x.  p.  466  ;  Plat. 
Leg.  p.  796  ;  Lucian,  lb.  9.)  It  was  danced  to 
the  sound  of  the  flute,  and  its  time  was  very  quick 
and  light,  as  is  shown  by  the  name  of  the  Pyrrhic 
foot  (""),  which  must  be  connected  with  this 
dance :  and  from  the  same  source  came  also  the 
Proceleusmatic  (***"*)  or  challenging  foot.  (MU1- 
ler,  Hist,  of  the  Literal,  of  Greece,  p.  161.)  The 
Pyrrhic  dance  was  performed  in  different  ways  at 
various  times  and  in  various  countries,  for  it  was 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  Doric  states.  Plato 
{Leg.  vii.  p.  815)  describes  it  as  representing  by 
rapid  movements  of  the  body  the  way  in  which 
missiles  and  blows  from  weapons  were  avoided, 
and  also  the  mode  in  which  the  enemy  were 
attacked.  In  the  non-Doric  states  it  was  pro- 
bably not  practised  as  a  training  for  war,  but 
only  as  a  mimetic  dance :  thus  we  read  of  its  being 
danced  by  women  to  entertain  a  company.  (Xen. 
Anab.  vi.  1.  §  12.)  It  was  also  performed  at 
Athens  at  the  greater  and  lesser  Panathenaea  by 
Ephebi,  who  were  called  Pyrrhichists  (nu^ix'ffTai) 
and  were  trained  at  the  expense  of  the  Choragus. 
(SchoL  ad  Arittoph.  Nub.  988  ;   Lysiag,  &m\. 


SupoSoK.  p.  698,  Reiske.)  In  the  mountainous 
parts  of  Thessaly  and  Macedon  dances  are  per- 
formed at  the  present  day  by  men  armed  with 
muskets  and  swords.  (Dodwell,  Tour  through 
Greece,  vol.  ii.  pp.  21,  22.) 

The  following  woodcut,  taken  from  Sir  W. 
Hamilton's  vases  (ed.  Tischbein,  vol.  i.  pi.  60), 
represents  three  Pyrrhicists,  two  of  whom  with 
shield  and  sword  are  engaged  in  the  dance,  while 
the  third  is  standing  with  a  sword.  Above  them 
is  a  female  balancing  herself  on  the  head  of  one, 
and  apparently  in  the  act  of  performing  a  somerset ; 
she  no  doubt  is  taking  part  in  the  dance,  and  per- 
forming a  very  artistic  kind  of  Kvgio-rytns  or 
tumbling,  for  the  Greek  performances  of  this  kind 
surpass  any  thing  we  can  imagine  in  modern  times. 
Her  danger  is  increased  by  the  person  below,  who 
holds  a  sword  pointing  towards  her.  A  female  spec- 
tator sitting  looks  on  astonished  at  the  exhibition. 


The  Pyrrhic  dance  was  introduced  in  the  public 
games  at  Rome  by  Julius  Caesar,  when  it  was 
danced  by  the  children  of  the  leading  men  in  Asia 
and  Bithynia.  (Suet.  Jul.  Caes.  39.)  It  seems 
to  have  been  much  liked  by  the  Romans  ;  it  was 
exhibited  both  by  Caligula  and  Nero  (Dion  Cass. 
lx.  7  ;  Suet.  Ner.  12),  and  also  frequently  by 
Hadrian.  (Spartian.  Hadr.  19.)  Athenaeus  (xiv. 
p.  631,  a)  says  that  the  Pyrrhic  dance  was  still 
practised  in  his  time  (the  third  century  A.  D.)  at 
Sparta,  where  it  was  danced  by  boys  from  the  age 
of  fifteen,  but  that  in  other  places  it  had  become  a 
species  of  Dionysiac  dance,  in  which  the  history  of 
Dionysus  was  represented,  and  where  the  dancers 
instead  of  arms  carried  the  thyrsus  and  torches. 

Another  important  gymnastic  dance  was  per- 
formed at  the  festival  of  yvp.voTraih'ia  at  Sparta  in 
commemoration  of  the  battle  at  Thyrea,  where  the 
chief  object  according  to  Muller  {Dor.  iv.  6.  §  8) 
was  to  represent  gymnastic  exercises  and  dancing 
in  intimate  union :  respecting  the  dance  at  this 
festival,  see  Gymnopaedia. 

There  were  other  dances,  besides  the  Pyrrhic,  in 
which  the  performers  had  arms,  but  these  seem  to 
have  been  entirely  mimetic,  and  not  practised  with 
any  view  to  training  for  war.  Such  was  the 
Ko.fmala  peculiar  to  the  Aenianians  and  Magnates, 
which  was  performed  by  two  armed  men  in  the 
following  manner :  one  lays  down  his  arms,  sows 
the  ground,  and  ploughs  with  a  yoke  of  oxen,  fre- 
quently looking  around  as  if  afraid  ;  then  comes  a 
robber,  whom  as  soon  as  the  other  sees,  he  snatches 
up  his  arms  and  fights  with  him  for  the  oxen.    All 
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these  movements  are  rhythmical,  accompanied  by 
the  flute.  At  last  the  robber  binds  the  man  and 
drives  away  the  oxen,  but  sometimes  the  husband- 
man conquers.  (Xen.  Anab.  vi.  1.  §§  7,  8 ;  Athen.  i. 
pp.  1 5,  £,  1 6,  a;  Maxim.  Tyr.  Diss,  xxviii.  4.)  Similar 
dances  by  persons  with  arms  are  mentioned  by 
Xenophon  on  the  same  occasion.  These  dances 
were  frequently  performed  at  banquetB  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  the  guests  (Athen.  iv.  p.  1 55,  b.). 
At  banquets  likewise  the  m;6i<mjT%>es  or  tum- 
blers were  frequently  introduced.  These  tumblers, 
in  the  course  of  their  dance,  flung  themselves  on 
their  heads  and  alighted  again  on  their  feet 
(Stnrep  ol  KvStirruvTes  Kal  eis  bpBpbv  ra  o*ttetof 
TT£pLtptp$f.t.evoi  KvSiffrwffi  KifcXcp,  Plato,  Symp.  c. 
16,  p.  190).  We  read  of  KvgurTrrrrjpes  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Homer.  (11.  xviii.  605,  Od.  iv.  18.) 
They  were  also  accustomed  to  make  their  somerset 
over  knives  or  swords,  which  was  called  nvgurTap 
els  naxalpas.  (Plato,  Evthyd.  c.  55.  p.  294  ;  Xen. 
Mem.  i.  3.  §  9,  Symp.  ii.  14 ;  Athen.  iv.  p.  129,  d ; 
Pollux,  iii.  134.)  The  way  in  which  this  feat  was 
performed  is  described  by  Xenophon,  who  says 
(Symp.  ii  1 1 )  that  a  circle  was  made  quite  full  of 
upright  swords,  and  that  the  dancer  eh  toSto 
ixvSiffTa  re  Kal  QtKvg'urTa  imep  avrav ;  and  it  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  following  cut  taken  from 
the  Museo  Borbonico,  vol.  vii.  tav.  58.  (Becker, 
ChariUes,  vol.  i.  p.  499,  vol.  ii.  p.  287.)  We  learn 
from  Tacitus  (Germ.  24)  that  the  German  youths 
also  used  to  dance  among  swords  and  spears  pointed 
at  them. 


Other  kinds  of  dances  were  frequently  performed 
at  entertainments,  in  Eome  as  well  as  in  Greece, 
by  courtezans,  many  of  which  were  of  a  very  inde- 
cent and  lascivious  nature.  (Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  10 ; 
Plaut.  Stick,  v.  2. 11.)  The  dancers  seem  to  have 
frequently  represented  Bacchanals:  many  such 
dancers  occur  in  the  paintings  found  at  Hercula- 
neum  and  Pompeii  in  a  variety  of  graceful  atti- 
tudes. (See  Museo  Borbonico,  vol.  vii.  tav.  34 — 
40,  vol.  ix.  tav.  17,  vol.  x.  tav.  5,  6,  64.) 

Among  the  dances  performed  without  arms  one 
of  the  most  important  was  the  Sppios,  which  was 
danced  at  Sparta  by  youths  and  maidens  together ; 
the  youth  danced  first  some  movements  suited  to 
his  age,  and  of  a  military  nature  ;  the  maiden  fol- 
lowed in  measured  steps  and  with  feminine  ges- 
tures. Lucian  {de  SaM.  12)  says  that  it  was 
similar  to  the  dance  performed  at  the  Gymnopaedia. 
(Compare  Miiller,  Dor.  iv.  6.  §  5.)  Another  com- 
mon dance  at  Sparta  was  the  Bibasis  (filScuns) , 
which  was  much  practised  both  by  men  and  women. 
The  dance  consisted  in  springing  rapidly  from  the 
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ground,  and  striking  the  feet  behind ;  a  feat  of 
which  a  Spartan  woman  in  Aristophanes  (Lysistr. 
28)  prides  herself  (jv^i/aSSo/idi  ya  zeal  ttotI  irvyhv 
SAAo^ai).  The  number  of  successful  strokes  was 
counted,  and  the  most  skilful  received  prizes.  We 
are  told  by  a  verse  which  has  been  preserved  by 
Pollux  (iv.  102),  that  a  Laconian  girl  had  danced 
the  bibasis  a  thousand  times,  which  was  more  than 
had  ever  been  done  before.  (Miiller,  Dorians,  iv. 
6.  §  8.) 

In  many  of  the  Greek  states  the  art  of  dancing 
was  carried  to  great  perfection  by  females,  who 
were  frequently  engaged  to  add  to  the  pleasures 
and  enjoyment  of  men  at  their  symposia.  These 
dancers  always  belonged  to  the  hetaerae.  Xeno- 
phon (Symp.  ix.  2 — 7)  describes  a  mimetic  dance 
which  was  represented  at  a  symposium,  where 
Socrates  was  present.  It  was  performed  by  a 
maiden  and  a  youth,  belonging  to  a  Syracusian, 
who  is  called  the  opxf°"TOO'i8<£o7caA.os,  and  repre- 
sented the  loves  of  Dionysus  and  Ariadne. 

Respecting  the  dancers  on  the  tight-rope  see 

FUNAMBULUS. 

Dancing  was  common  among  the  Romans  in  an- 
cient times  in  connection  with  religious  festivals 
and  rites,  and  was  practised  according  to  Servius 
(ad  Virg.  Eel.  v.  73),  because  the  ancients  thought 
that  no  part  of  the  body  should  be  free  from  the 
influence  of  religion.  The  dances  of  the  Salii, 
which  were  performed  by  men  of  patrician  families, 
are  spoken  of  elsewhere.  [Salii.]  Dionysius 
(vii.  72)  mentions  a  dance  with  arms  at  the  Ludi 
Magni,  which,  according  to  his  usual  plan  of  re- 
ferring all  old  Roman  usages  to  a  Greek  origin,  he 
calls  the  Pyrrhic.  There  was  another  old  Roman 
dance  of  a  military  nature,  called  Bellicrepa  Salta- 
tio,  which  is  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Ro- 
mulus, after  he  had  carried  off  the  Sabine  virgins, 
in  order  that  a  like  misfortune  might  not  befall  his 
state.  (Festus,  s.  v.)  Dancing,  however,  was  not 
performed  by  any  Roman  citizen  except  in  con- 
nection with  religion  ;  and  it  is  only  in  reference 
to  such  dancing  that  we  are  to  understand  the 
statements,  that  the  ancient  Romans  did  not  con- 
sider dancing  disgraceful,  and  that  not  only  free- 
men, but  the  sons  of  senators  and  noble  matrons 
practised  it.  (Quintil.  Inst.  Orat.  i.  11.  §  18  ; 
Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  10.)  In  the  later  times  of  the 
republic  we  know  that  it  was  considered  highly 
disgraceful  for  a  freeman  to  dance :  Cicero  re- 
proaches Cato  for  calling  Murena  a  dancer  (salia- 
tor),  and  adds  "  nemo  fere  saltat  sobrius,  nisi  forte 
insanit."    (Pro  Muren.  6 ;  compare  in  Bison.  1 0.) 

The  mimetic  dances  of  the  Romans,  which  were 
carried  to  such  perfection  under  the  empire,  are 
described  under  Pantomimus.  (Meursius,  Or- 
chestra ;  Burette,  de  la  Danse  des  Anciens  ;  Krause, 
Gymnastih  und  Agon.  d.  Hell.  p.  807,  &c.) 

SALVIA'NUM  INTERDICTUM.  [Inter- 
dict um.] 

SALUTATO'RES,  the  name  given  in  the  later 
times  of  the  republic  and  under  the  empire  to  a 
class  of  men  who  obtained  their  living  by  visiting 
the  houses  of  the  wealthy  early  in  the  morning  to 
pay  their  respects  to  them  (salutare),  and  to  accom- 
pany them  when  they  went  abroad.  This  arose 
from  the  visits  which  the  clients  were  accustomed 
to  pay  to  their  patrons,  and  degenerated  in  latel 
times  into  the  above-mentioned  practice.  Such 
persons  seem  to  have  obtained  a  good  living  among 
the  great  number  of  wealthy  and  vain  persons  at 
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Rome,  who  were  gratified  by  this  attention.  (Mer- 
xnarius  Sahctator,  Colum.  Praef.  i. ;  Martial,  x. 
74 ;  Becker,  Gattus,  vol.  i.  p.  146.)    [Sportula.] 

SAMBUCA  (<ran§iicr),  or  (raGAnri,  Arcadius  de 
Accent,  p.  107),  a  harp.  The  preceding  Latin  and 
Greek  names  are  with  good  reason  represented  by 
Bochart,  Vossius,  and  other  critics,  to  be  the  same 
with  the  Hebrew  K33D  (sabeca),  which  occurs  in 
Daniel  (iii.  5,  7,  10).  The  performances  of  sam- 
bueistriae  {ffa^.8vKifTrpiai}  were  only  known  to  the 
early  Romans  as  luxuries  brought  over  from  Asia. 
(Plaut.  Stick,  ii.  3. 57;  Liv.  xxxix.  6.)  The  Athe- 
nians considered  them  as  an  exotic  refinement 
(Philemon,  p.  370,  ed.  Meineke)  ;  and  the  Rhodian 
women  who  played  on  the  harp  at  the  marriage- 
feast  of  Caranus  in  Macedonia,  clothed  in  very  thin 
tunics,  were  introduced  with  a  view  to  give  to  the 
entertainment  the  highest  degree  of  splendour. 
Some  Greek  authors  expressly  attributed  the  in- 
vention of  this  instrument  to  the  Syrians  or  Phoe- 
nicians. (Athen.  iv.p.  175,d.)  The  opinion  of  those 
who  ascribed  it  to  the  Lyric  poet,  Ibycus,  can  only 
authorize  the  conclusion,  that  he  had  the  merit  of 
inventing  some  modification  of  it,  the  instrument 
as  improved  by  him  being  called  'ISimvov.  (Athen. 
l.c;  Suidas, s.  w.  'IB&klvov :  'I6vk6s:  SajuSuKcu.) 
Strabo,  moreover,  represents  cra/iSiimj  as  a  "  bar- 
barous" name  (x.  3.  §  17). 

The  sambnca  is  several  times  mentioned  in  con- 
junction with  the  small  triangular  harp  (rpiywvov), 
which  it  resembled  in  the  principles  of  its  con- 
struction, though  it  was  much  larger  and  more 
complicated.  The  trigonum,  a  representation  of 
which  from  the  Museum  at  Naples  is  given  in  the 
annexed  woodcut,  was  held  like  the  lyre  in  the 
hands  of  the  performer  (Spon,  Misc.  Enid.  Ant. 
p.  21),  whereas  the  harp  was  sometimes  consider- 
ably higher  than  the  stature  of  the  performer,  and 
was  placed  upon  the  ground.  The  harp  of  the 
Parthians  and  Troglodytae  had  only  four  strings. 
(Athen.  xiv.  p.  633,  f.)  Those  which  are  painted  on 
the  walls  of  Egyptian  tombs  (see  Denon,  Wilkin- 
son, &c.)  have  from  4  to  38.  One  of  them,  taken 
from  Brace's  travels,  is  here  introduced.  From 
the  allusions  to  this  instrument  in  Vitruvius  (vi. 
1)  we  find  that  the  longest  string  was  called  the 
"  proslambanomenon,"  the  next  "  hypate,"  the 
shortest  but  one  "  paranete,"  and  the  shortest, 
which  had  consequently  the  highest  tone,  was 
called  "  nete."  [See  Musica,  p.  77-5.]  Under 
the  Roman  Emperors  the  harp  appears  to  have 
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come  into  more  general  use  (Pers.  v.  95 ;  Spartian. 
Hadr.  26),  and  was  played  by  men  (crauSiwaoTa!) 
as  well  as  women.     (Athen.  iv.  p.  182,  e.) 

Sambuca  was  also  the  name  of  a  military  engine, 
used  to  scale  the  walls  and  towers  of  besieged 
cities.  It  was  called  by  this  name  on  account  of 
its  general  resemblance  to  the  form  of  the  harp. 
Accordingly,  we  may  conceive  an  idea  of  its  con- 
struction by  turning  to  the  woodcut  and  supposing 
a  mast  or  upright  pole  to  be  elevated  in  the  place 
of  the  longest  strings,  and  to  have  at  its  summit  an 
apparatus  of  pulleys,  from  which  ropes  proceed  in 
the  direction  of  the  top  of  the  harp.  We  must 
suppose  a  strong  ladder,  4  feet  wide,  and  guarded 
at  the  sides  with  palisades,  to  occupy  the  place  of 
the  sounding-board,  and  to  be  capable  of  being 
lowered  or  raised  at  pleasure  by  means  of  the  ropes 
and  pulleys.  At  the  siege  of  Syracuse  Marcellus 
had  engines  of  this  description  fixed  upon  vessels, 
which  the  rowers  moved  up  to  the  walls  so  that 
the  soldiers  might  enter  the  city  by  ascending  the 
ladders.  (Polyb.  viii.  5  ;  Plut.  Marc.  p.  558,  ed. 
Steph. ;  Athen.  xiv.  p.  634,  b;  Onosandr.  Strat.  42 ; 
Vitruv.  x.  16.  §  9  ;  Festus,  s.  v.  Sambuca;  Athen. 
de  Mack.  ap.  Math.  Vet.  p.  7.)  When  an  inland 
city  was  beleaguered,  the  Sambuca  was  mounted 
upon  wheels.  (Bito,  ap.  Math.  Vet.  pp.  110,  111  ; 
Veget.  iv.  21.)  [J.  Y.] 

SAMNI'TES.  [Gladiatores,  p.  576;,  a.] 
SANDA'LIUM  (aavbiKwv  or  trdvSaKoy),  a 
kind  of  shoe  worn  only  by  women.  In  the  Homeric 
age  however  it  was  not  confined  to  either  sex,  and 
consisted  of  a  wooden  sole  fastened  to  the  foot 
with  thongs.  (JS.om.Hymn.  in  Merc.  79,  83,  139.) 
In  later  times  the  sandalium  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  umJBj^ua,  which  was  a  simple  sole  bound 
under  the  foot  (Pollux,  viii.  84,  with  Ktihn's 
emendation),  whereas  the  sandalium,  also  called 
HXairw,  or  fi\avTii,  was  a  sole  with  a  piece  of 
leather  covering  the  toes,  so  that  it  formed  the 
transition  from  the  inrdSTj/jia  to  real  shoes.  The 
piece  of  leather  under  the  toes  was  called  (vybs  or 
(vy6i>.  (Aristoph.  Lysistr.  390,  with  the  Schol.  ; 
Hesych.  s.  v.  Zvy  6s;  Pollux,  vii.  81  ;  Phot.  Lex. 
p.  54,  ed.  Dobr.)  The  aavl'aXia  &£vya  in  Strabo 
(vi.  p.  259)  are  however  not  sandalia  without  the 
{vyiv,  but,  as  Becker  (CharMes,  ii.  p.  367,  &c.) 
justly  remarks,  sandalia  which  did  not  belong  to 
one  another,  or  did  not  form  a  pair,  and  one  of 
which  was  larger  or  higher  than  the  other.  The 
Cvy6v  was  frequently  adorned  with  costly  em- 
broidery and  gold  (Cephisodor.  ap.  Poll.  vii.  87  j 
Clem.  Alex.  Paedag.  ii.  11),  and  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  the  most  luxurious  articles  of  female 
dress.  (Aelian,  V.  H.  i.  18.)  The  small  cover  of 
the  toes  however  was  not  sufficient  to  fasten  the 
sandalium  to  the  foot,  wherefore  thongs  likewise 
beautifully  adorned  were  attached  to  it.  (Pollux, 
vii.  92.)  Although  sandalia,  as  we  have  stated, 
were  in  Greece  and  subsequently  at  Rome  also 
worn  by  women  only,  yet  there  are  traces  that  at 
least  in  the  East  they  were  also  worn  by  men. 
(Herod,  ii.  91 ;  St.  Mark,  vi.  9.) 

The  Roman  ladies,  to  whom  this  ornament  of 
the  foot  was  introduced  from  Greece,  wore  sandalia 
which  appear  to  have  been  no  less  beautiful  and 
costly  than  those  worn  by  the  Greeks  and  the 
Oriental  nations.  (Tarpilius,ffip.iVo».v.  24;  Terent. 
Eunuch,  v.  7.  4.)  [LSI 

SANDAPILA.     [Funus,  p.5S9,a.l 
SARCO'PHAGUS.    [Fitnus,  p.  559,  b.] 
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SA'RCULUM  (a  sarriendo,  Varro,  de  L.  Lot. 
v.  31,  vkoMs,  a-KaKurriipiov),  a  hoe,  chiefly  used  in 
weeding  gardens,  cornfields,  and  vineyards.  (Hor. 
Carm.  i.  1.  11;  Ovid.  Met.  xi.  36,  Fast.  i.  699, 
iv.  930  ;  Plaut.  True.  ii.  2.  21  j  Cato,  de  Re  Rust. 
10  ;  Columella,  x.  21 ;  Pallad.  i.  43.)  It  was  also 
sometimes  used  to  cover  the  seed  when  sown  (Co- 
lumella, ii.  11),  and  in  mountainous  countries  it 
served  instead  of  a  plough.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xviii.  19. 
s.  49.)  Directions  for  using  it  to  clear  the  surface 
of  the  ground  (incdAAeic,  Herod,  ii.  14 ;  ffKOkebtiv, 
Schol.  in  Theocrit.  x.  14)  are  given  by  Palladius 
(de  Re  Rust.  ii.  9).  [J.  Y.] 

SARISSA.     [Exercitus,  p.  488,  a.] 

SARRA'CUM,  a  kind  of  common  cart  or  wag- 
gon, which  was  used  by  the  country-people  of 
Italy  for  conveying  the  produce  of  their  fields, 
trees,  and  the  like  from  one  place  to  another.  (Vi- 
truv.  x  1 ;  Juv.  iii.  254.)  Its  name  as  well  as 
the  fact  that  it  was  used  by  several  barbarous  na- 
tions, shows  that  it  was  introduced  from  them  into 
Italy.  (Sidon.  Epist.  iv.  18 ;  Amm.  Marc.  xxxi. 
2.)  That  persons  also  sometimes  rode  in  a  sar- 
racum, is  clear  from  a  passage  of  Cicero  quoted  by 
Quinctilian  (viii.  3.  §  21),  who  even  regards  the 
word  sarracum  as  low  and  vulgar.  Capitolinus 
(Anton.  PliUos.  13)  states,  that  during  a  plague  the 
mortality  at  Rome  was  so  great,  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  carry  the  dead  bodies  out  of  the  city 
upon  the  common  sarraca.  Several  of  the  bar- 
barous nations  with  which  the  Romans  came  in 
contact  used  these  waggons  also  in  war,  and  placed 
them  around  their  camps  as  a  fortification  (Sisenna, 
ap.  Non.  iii.  35),  and  the  Scythians  used  them  in 
their  wanderings,  and  spent  almost  their  whole 
lives  upon  them  with  their  wives  and  children, 
whence  Ammianus  compares  such  a  caravan  of 
sarraca  with  all  that  was  conveyed  upon  them  to  a 
wandering  city.  The  Romans  appear  to  have  used 
the  word  sarracum  as  synonymous  with  plaustrum, 
and  Juvenal  (v.  22)  goes  even  so  far  as  to  apply 
it  to  the  constellation  of  stars  which  was  gene- 
rally called  plaustrum.  (Scheffer,  de  Re  Vihicul. 
ii.  31.)  [L.  S.] 

SARTA'GO  (riiyavov),  was  a  sort  of  pan  which 
was  used  in  the  Roman  kitchens  for  a  variety  of 
purposes,  such  as  roasting,  melting  fat  or  butter, 
cooking,  &c.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xvi.  22  •  Juv.  x.  63.) 
Frequently  also  dishes  consisting  of  a  variety  of 
ingredients  seem  to  have  been  prepared  in  such  a 
sartago,  as  Persius  (i.  79)  speaks  of  a  sartago 
loquendi,  that  is,  of  a  mixture  of  proper  and  im- 
proper expressions.  Some  commentators  on  this 
passage,  and  perhaps  with  more  justice,  understand 
the  sartago  loquendi  as  a  mode  of  speaking  in  which 
hissing  sounds  are  employed,  similar  to  the  noise 
produced  when  meat  is  fried  in  a  pan.      [L.  S.] 

SATISDA'TIO.     [Actio.] 

SA'TURA,  or  in  the  softened  form  SATIRA, 
is  the  name  of  a  species  of  poetry,  which  we  call 
satire.  In  the  history  of  Roman  literature  we 
have  to  distinguish  two  different  kinds  of  satires, 
viz.  the  early  satura,  and  the  later  satira  which 
received  its  perfect  development  from  the  poet  C. 
Lucilius  (148 — 103  b.  c).  Both  species  of  poetry, 
however,  are  altogether  peculiar  to  the  Romans. 
The  literal  meaning  of  satura,  the  root  of  which  is 
sat,  comes  nearest  to  what  the  French  call  pot- 
pourri, or  to  the  Latin  farrago,  a  mixture  of  all 
sorts  of  things.  The  name  was  accordingly  applied 
by  the   Romans  in  many  ways,   but  always  to 
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things  consisting  of  various  parts  or  ingredients, 
e.  g.  lanx  satura,  an  offering  consisting  of  various 
fruits,  such  as  were  offered  at  harvest  festivals  and 
to  Ceres  (Acron,  ad  Horat.  Sat.  i.  1 ;  Diomed.  iii, 
p.  483,  ed.  Putsch^) ;  lex  per  saturam  lata,  a  law 
which  contained  several  distinct  regulations  at 
once.  (Fest.  s.  v.  Satura.)  It  would  appear  from 
the  etymoitfgynf  the  word,  that  the  earliest  Ro- 
man satura,  of  which  we  otherwise  scarcely  know 
anything,  must  have  treated  in  one  work  on  a 
variety  of  subjects  just  as  they  occurred  to  the 
writer,  and  perhaps,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
satires  of  Varro,  half  in  prose  and  half  in  verse,  or 
in  verses  of  different  metre.  Another  feature  of 
the  earliest  satura,  as  we  learn  from  the  celebrated 
passage  in  Livy  (vii.  2.),  is  that  it  was  scenic,  that 
is,  an  improvisatory  and  irregular  kind  of  dramatic 
performance,  of  the  same  class  as  the  versus  Fes- 
cennini.  [Fsscbnnina.]  When  Livius  Andro- 
nicus  introduced  the  regular  drama  at  Rome,  the 
people,  on  account  of  their  fondness  for  such  ex- 
tempore jokes  and  railleries,  still  continued  to  keep 
up  their  former  amusements,  and  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  the  exodia  of  later  times  were  the  old 
saturae  merely  under  another  name.     [Exodia.] 

Ennius  and  Pacuvius  are  mentioned  as  the  first 
writers  of  satires,  but  we  are  entirely  unable  to 
judge  whether  their  works  were  dramatic  like  the 
satura  of  old,  or  whether  they  resembled  the 
satires  of  Lucilius  and  Horace.  At  any  rate,  how- 
ever, neither  Ennius  nor  Pacuvius  can  have  made 
any  great  improvement  in  this  species  of  poetry, 
as  Quinctilian  (x.  1.  §  93)  does  not  mention  either 
of  them,  and  describes  C.  Lucilius  as  the  first  great 
writer  of  satires.  It  is  Lucilius  who  is  universally 
regarded  by  the  ancients  as  the  inventor  of  the 
new  kind  of  satira,  which  resembled  on  the  whole 
that  species  of  poetry  which  is  in  modern  times 
designated  by  the  same  name,  and  which  was  nc 
longer  scenic  or  dramatic.  The  character  of  this 
new  satira  was  afterwards  emphatically  called 
character  Lucilianus.  (Varro,  de  Re  Rust.  iii.  2.) 
These  new  satires  were  written  in  hexameters 
which  metre  was  subsequently  adopted  by  all  tht 
other  satirists,  as  Horace,  Persius,  and  Juvenal 
who  followed  the  path  opened  by  Lucilius.  Theii 
character  was  essentially  ethical  or  practical,  and 
as  the  stage  at  Rome  was  not  so  free  as  at  Athens, 
the  satires  of  the  former  had  a  similar  object  to 
that  of  the  ancient  comedy  at  the  latter  place.  The 
poets  in  their  satires  attacked  not  only  the  follies 
and  vices  of  mankind  in  general,  but  also  of  such 
living  and  distinguished  individuals  as  had  any 
influence  upon  their  contemporaries.  Such  a  species 
of  poetry  must  necessarily  be  subject  to  great 
modifications,  arising  partly  from  the  character  of 
the  time  in  which  the  poet  lives,  and  partly  from 
the  personal  character  and  temperament  of  the 
poet  himself,  and  it  is  from  these  circumstances 
that  we  have  to  explain  the  differences  between 
the  satires  of  Lucilius,  Horace,  Persius,  and 
Juvenal. 

After  Lucilius  had  already  by  his  own  example 
established  the  artistic  principles  of  satire,  Teren- 
tius  Varro  in  his  youth  wrote  a  kind  of  satires, 
which  were  neither  like  the  old  satura  nor  like 
the  satira  of  Lucilius.  They  consisted  of  a  mixture 
of  verse  and  prose,  and  of  verses  of  different 
metres,  but  were  not  scenic  like  the  old  saturae. 
They  were  altogether  of  a  peculiar  character,  and 
were  therefore  called  satirae  Varronianae,  or  Me- 
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nippeae  or  Cynicae,  the  latter  because  he  was  said 
to  have  imitated  the  works  of  the  Cynic  philoso- 
pher Menippus.    (Gellius,  ii.  18.) 

(See  Casaubon,  de  Satyrica  Graecorum  Poesi  et 
Jiomanorum  Satira,  libri  ii.  Halae  1774,  with 
notes  by  Bambach.)  [L.  S.] 

SATURNA'LIA,  the  festival  of  Saturnus,  to 
whom  the  inhabitants  of  Latium  attributed  the  in- 
troduction of  agriculture  and  the  arts  of  civilized 
life.  Falling  towards  the  end  of  December,  at  the 
season  when  the  agricultural  labours  of  the  year 
were  fully  completed,  it  was  celebrated  in  ancient 
times  by  the  rustic  population  as  a  sort  of  joyous 
harvest-home,  and  in  every  age  was  viewed  by  all 
classes  of  the  community  as  a  period  of  absolute 
relaxation  and  unrestrained  merriment.  During 
its  continuance  no  public  business  could  be  trans- 
acted, the  law  courts  were  closed,  the  schools  kept 
holiday,  to  commence  a  war  was  impious,  to  punish 
a  malefactor  involved  pollution.  (Macrob.  Sat.  i. 
10.  16 ;  Martial,  i.  86  ;  Suet.  Aug.  32 ;  Plin.  Ep. 
viii.  7.)  Special  indulgences  were  granted  to  the 
slaves  of  each  domestic  establishment ;  they  were 
relieved  from  all  ordinary  toils,  were  permitted  to 
wear  the  pile/is  the  badge  of  freedom,  were  granted 
full  freedom  of  speech,  partook  of  a  banquet  attired 
in  the  clothes  of  their  masters,  and  were  waited 
upon  by  them  at  table.  (Macrob.  Sat.  i.  7 ;  Dion 
Cass.  lx.  19  ;  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  7.  5 ;  Martial,  xi.  6, 
xiv.  1 ;  Athen.  xiv.  44.) 

All  ranks  devoted  themselves  to  feasting  and 
mirth,  presents  were  interchanged  among  friends, 
cerei  or  wax  tapers  being  the  common  offering  of 
the  more  humble  to  their  superiors,  and  crowds 
thronged  the  streets,  shouting  lo  Saturnalia  (this 
was  termed  clamare  Saturnalia),  while  sacrifices 
were  offered  with  uncovered  head,  from  a  convic- 
tion that  no  ill-omened  sight  would  interrupt  the 
rites  of  such  a  happy  day.  (Catull.  14 ;  Senec. 
Ep.  18  j  Suet  Aug.  75 ;  Martial,  v.  18,  19,  vii. 
S3,  xiv.  1 ;  Plin.  Ep.  iv.  9  ;  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  8, 10 ; 
Serv.  ad  Virg.  Am.  iii.  407.) 

Many  of  the  peculiar  customs  exhibited  a  re- 
markable resemblance  to  the  sports  of  our  own 
Christmas  and  of  the  Italian  Carnival.  Thus  on 
the  Saturnalia  public  gambling  was  allowed  by  the 
aediles  (Martial,  v.  84,  xiv.  1,  xi.  6),  just  as  in 
the  days  of  our  ancestors  the  most  rigid  were  wont 
to  countenance  card-playing  on  Christmas-eve  ; 
the  whole  population  threw  off  the  toga,  wore  a 
loose  gown,  called  syntltesis,  and  walked  about  with 
the  pileus  on  their  heads  (Martial,  xiv.  1 41,  vi. 
24,  xiv.  1,  xi.  6;  Senec.  Ep.  18),  which  reminds 
us  of  the  dominoes,  the  peaked  caps,  and  other 
disguises  worn  by  masques  and  mummers  ;  the 
cerei  were  probably  employed  as  the  moccoli  now 
are  on  the  last  night  of  the  Carnival ;  and  lastly, 
one  of  the  amusements  in  private  society  was  the 
election  of  a  mock  king  (Tacit.  Ann.  xiii.  IS ; 
Arrian,  Diss.  Epictet.  i.  25  ;  Lucian.  Saturn.  4), 
which  at  once  calls  to  recollection  the  characteristic 
ceremony  of  Twelfth-night. 

Saturnus  being  an  ancient  national  god  of  La- 
tium, the  institution  of  the  Saturnalia  is  lost  in  the 
most  remote  antiquity.  In  one  legend  it  was  as- 
cribed to  Janus,  who,  after  the  sudden  disappear- 
ance of  his  guest  and  benefactor  from  the  abodes 
of  men,  reared  an  altar  to  him,  as  a  deity,  in  the 
forum,  and  ordained  annual  sacrifices  ;  in  another, 
as  related  by  Varro,  it  was  attributed  to  the  wan- 
daring  Pelasgi,  upon  their  first  settlement  in  Italy, 
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and  Hercules,  on  his  return  from  Spain,  was  said 
to  have  reformed  the  worship,  and  abolished  the 
practice  of  immolating  human  victims  j  while  a 
third  tradition  represented  certain  followers  of  the 
last  named  hero,  whom  he  had  left  behind  on  his 
return  to  Greece,  as  the  authors  of  the  Saturnalia. 
(Macrob.  Sat.  i.  7.)  Records  approaching  more 
nearly  to  history  referred  the  erection  of  temples 
and  altars,  and  the  first  celebration  of  the  festival, 
to  epochs  comparatively  recent,  to  the  reign  oi 
Tatius  (Dionys.  ii.  50),  of  Tullus  Hostilius  (Dio- 
nys.  iii.  32  ;  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  8),  of  Tarquinius 
Superbus  (Dionys.  vi.  1  ;  Macrob.  I.  &),  to  the 
consulship  of  A.  Sempronius  and  M.  Minucius, 
b.  c.  497,  or  to  that  of  T.  Larcius  in  the  preceding 
year.  (Dionys.  vi.  1 ;  Liv.  ii.  21.)  These  conflict- 
ing statements  may  be  easily  reconciled,  by  sup- 
posing that  the  appointed  ceremonies  were  in  these 
rude  ages  neglected  from  time  to  time,  or  corrupted, 
and  again  at  different  periods  revived,  purified, 
extended,  and  performed  with  fresh  splendour  and 
greater  regularity.  (Compare  Liv.  xxiii.  1.  sul 
fin.) 

During  the  republic,  although  the  whole  month 
of  December  was  considered  as  dedicated  to  Sa- 
turn (Macrob.  i.  7),  only  one  day,  the  xiv.  Kal 
Jan.  was  set  apart  for  the  sacred  rites  of  the  divi- 
nity :  when  the  month  was  lengthened  by  the  ad- 
dition of  two  days  upon  the  adoption  of  the  Julian 
Calendar,  the  Saturnalia  fell  on  the  x  vi.  Kal.  Jan., 
which  gave  rise  to  confusion  and  mistakes  among 
the  more  ignorant  portion  of  the  people.  To  ob- 
viate this  inconvenience,  and  allay  all  religious 
scruples,  Augustus  enacted  that  three  whole  days, 
the  17th,  18th,  and  19th  of  December,  should  in 
all  time  coming  be  hallowed,  thus  embracing  both 
the  old  and  new  style.  (Macrob.  i.  10.)  A  fourth 
day  was  added,  we  know  not  when  or  by  whom, 
and  a  fifth,  with  the  title  Juvenalis,  by  Caligula 
(Dion  Cass.  lix.  6 ;  Sueton.  Cal.  17),  an  arrange- 
ment which,  after  it  had  fallen  into  disuse  for  some 
years,  was  restored  and  confirmed  by  Claudius. 
(Dion  Cass.  lx.  2.) 

But  although,  strictly  speaking,  one  day  only, 
during  the  republic,  was  consecrated  to  religious 
observances,  the  festivities  were  spread  over  a 
much  longer  space.  Thus  while  Livy  speaks  of 
the  first  day  of  the  Saturnalia  (Saturnalibus  primis, 
Liv.  xxx.  36),  Cicero  mentions  the  second  and 
third  (secundis  Saiumalibus,  ad  Ait.  xv.  32 ;  Satur- 
nalibus  tertiis,  ad  Alt.  v.  20) ;  and  it  would  seem 
that  the  merry-making  lasted  during  seven  days, 
for  Novius,  the  writer  of  Atellanae,  employed  the 
expression  septem  Saturnalia,  a  phrase  copied  in 
later  times  by  Memmius  (Macrob.  i.  10),  and 
even  Martial  speaks  of  Saturni  septem  dies  (xiv. 
72),  although  in  many  other  passages  he  alludes 
to  the  five  days  observed  in  accordance  with  the 
edicts  of  Caligula  and  Claudius  (ii.  89,  xiv.  79, 
141).  In  reality,  under  the  empire,  three  different 
festivals  were  celebrated  during  the  period  of  seven 
days.  First  came  the  Saturnalia  proper,  com- 
mencing on  xvi.  Kal.  Dec,  followed  by  the  Opalia, 
anciently  coincident  with  the  Saturnalia  (Macrob. 
i.  10),  on  xiv.  Kal.  Jan. ;  these  two  together 
lasted  for  five  days,  and  the  sixth  and  seventh 
were  occupied  with  the  Sigittaria,  so  called  from 
little  earthenware  figures  (sigilla,  oscilla)  exposed 
for  sale  at  this  season,  and  given  as  toys  to  chil- 
dren. [W.  R.J 

SCALAE  (ftM/ioJ),  a  ladder.    The  general  con- 
3t 
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atruction  and  use  of  ladders  was  the  same  among 
the  ancients  as  in  modern  times,  and  therefore  re- 
quires no  explanation,  with  the  exception  of  those 
used  in  besieging  a  fortified  place  and  in  making 
an  assault  upon  it.  The  ladders  were  erected 
against  the  walls  {admovere,  ponere,  apponere,  or 
erigere  sccdas),  and  the  besiegers  ascended  them 
under  showers  of  darts  and  stones  thrown  upon 
them  by  the  besieged.  (Sallust.  Jug.  6,  64  ;  Caes. 
de  Bell.  Civ.  i.  28,  63 ;  Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  29,  &c.  ; 
Veget.  de  Re  Milit.  iv.  21 ;  Polyb.  ix.  18.)  Some 
of  these  ladders  were  formed  like  our  common 
ones  ;  others  consisted  of  several  parts  (KAi/uucer 
irr)KTa\  or  StaAuTal)  which  might  be  put  together 
so  as  to  form  one  large  ladder,  and  were  taken  to 
pieces  when  they  were  not  used.  Sometimes  also 
they  were  made  of  ropes  or  leather  with  large  iron 
hooks  at  the  top,  by  which  they  were  fastened  to 
the  walls  to  be  ascended.  The  ladders  made 
wholly  of  leather  consisted  of  tubes  sowed  up  air- 
tight, and  when  they  were  wanted,  these  tubes 
were  filled  with  air.  (Heron,  c.  2.)  Heron  also 
mentions  a  ladder  which  was  constructed  in  such  a 
manner,  that  it  might  be  erected  with  a  man 
standing  on  the  top,  whose  object  was  to  observe 
what  was  going  on  in  the  besieged  town.  (Heron, 
c.  12.)  Others  again  were  provided  at  the  top 
with  a  small  bridge,  which  might  be  let  down 
upon  the  wall.  (Heron,  19.)  In  ships  small  lad- 
ders or  steps  were  likewise  used  for  the  purpose  of 
ascending  into  or  descending  from  them.  (Virg. 
Aen.  x.  654  ;  Heron,  c.  11.) 

In  the  houses  of  the  Romans  the  name  Scalae 
was  applied  to  the  stairs  or  staircase,  leading  from 
the  lower  to  the  upper  parts  of  a  house.  The 
steps  were  either  of  wood  or  stone,  and,  as  in  mo- 
dern times,  fixed  on  one  side  in  the  wall.  (Vitruv. 
ix.  1.  §  7,  &c.)  It  appears  that  the  staircases  in 
Roman  houses  were  as  dark  as  those  of  old  houses 
in  modern  times,  for  it  is  very  often  mentioned, 
that  a  person  concealed  himself  in  scalis  or  in  sca- 
larum  tenebris  (Cic.  pro  Mil.  15,  Philip,  ii.  9  ; 
Horat.  Epist.  ii.  2.  15),  and  passages  like  these 
need  not  be  interpreted,  as  some  commentators 
have  done,  by  the  supposition  that  in  scalis  is  the 
same  as  sub  scalis.  The  Roman  houses  had  two 
kinds  of  staircases :  the  one  were  the  common 
scalae,  which  were  open  on  one  side ;  the  others 
were  called  scalae  Graecae  or  K\i/j.axes,  which  were 
closed  on  both  sides.  Massurius  Sabinus  {ap.  Gett. 
x.  15.  §  29)  states,  that  the  Flaminica  was  not  al- 
lowed to  ascend  higher  than  three  steps  on  a  com- 
mon scala,  but  that  she  might  make  use  of  a  climax 
like  every  other  person,  as  here  she  was  concealed 
when  going  up.  (Serv.  ad  Am.  iv.  664.)      [L.  S.] 

SCALPTU'RA  or  SCULPTU'RA.  There  are 
two  different  forms  of  this  word  both  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  viz.  scalpo,  scalptura,  and  sculpo,  sculp- 
tura  (in  Greek  -yXatyu  and  y\v<f>a>),  and  there  is 
much  doubt  respecting  their  precise  meaning.  The 
original  meaning,  common  to  them,  is  undoubtedly 
the  cutting  figures  out  of  a  solid  material.  The 
general  opinion  is,  that  both  scalpo  and  sculpo,  with 
their  derivatives,  signify  the  same  thing,  only  dif- 
ferent in  degree  of  perfection,  so  that  scalpiura 
would  signify  a  coarse  or  rude,  sculptura  an  elabo- 
rate and  perfect  engraving.  This  opinion  is  chiefly 
based  upon  the  following  passages:  Horat.  Sat.  ii. 
3.  22  ;  Ovid,  Met.  x.  248  ;  Vitruv.  iv.  6.  (Com- 
pare the  commentators  on  Suet.  Galb.  1 0.)  Others 
again  believe  that  scalpo  (yhAipa)  signifies  to  cut 
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figures  into  the  material  (intaglio),  and  sculp* 
(y\v(pw)  to  produce  raised  figures,  as  in  cameos. 
But  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  ancients  them- 
selves made  or  observed  such  a  distinction.  From 
the  passages  in  which  the  words  occur,  both  in 
Greek  and  Latin  writers,  it  seems  that,  in  their 
widest  sense,  they  were  used,  almost  indifferently, 
for  what  we  call  sculpture,  in  its  various  forms,  in 
wood,  marble,  ivory,  or  other  materials,  more  par- 
ticularly for  reliefs,  for  carving,  that  is,  the  exe- 
cution of  small  works  by  cutting,  and  for  engraving 
precious  stones ;  but,  of  these  senses,  the  last  wat 
the  most  specific  and  usual ;  the  first,  in  which 
modern  writers  use  the  word  sculpture,  was  tho 
most  unusual.  [Statuaria.J  (See  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Lexicons). 

It  may  be  expedient,  however,  in  accordance 
with  the  above  distinction  to  divide  the  art  into  two 
departments :  1.  the  art  of  cutting  figures  into  thf 
material  (intaglios),  which  was  chiefly  applied  to 
producing  seals  and  matrices  for  the  mints  ;  and  2. 
the  art  of  producing  raised  figures  (cameos),  which 
served  for  the  most  part  as  ornaments. 

The  former  of  these  two  branches  was  much 
more  extensively  practised  among  the  ancients 
than  in  modern  times,  which  arose  chiefly  from 
the  general  custom  of  every  free  man  wearing  a 
seal-ring.  [Annulus.J  The  first  engravings  in 
metal  or  stone,  which  served  as  seals,  were  simple 
and  rnde  signs  without  any  meaning,  sometimes 
merely  consisting  of  a  round  or  square  hole.  (Meyer, 
Kunstgeschichte,  i.  10.)  In  the  second  stage  of  the 
art,  certain  symbolical  or  conventional  forms,  as  in 
the  worship  of  the  gods,  were  introduced,  until  at 
last,  about  the  age  of  Pheidias  and  Praxiteles,  this, 
like  the  other  branches  of  the  fine  arts,  had  com- 
pleted its  free  and  unrestrained  career  of  develope- 
ment,  and  was  carried  to  such  a  degree  of  perfec- 
tion that,  in  the  beauty  of  design  as  well  as  of  exe- 
cution, the  works  of  the  ancients  remain  unrivalled 
down  to  the  present  day.  But  few  of  the  names 
of  the  artists,  who  excelled  in  this  art,  have 
come  down  to  us.  Some  intaglios,  as  well  as 
cameos,  have  a  name  engraved  upon  them,  but  it 
is  in  many  cases  more  probable  that  such  are  the 
names  of  the  owners  than  of  the  artists.  The  first 
artist  who  is  mentioned  as  an  engraver  of  stones  is 
Theodoras,  the  son  of  Telecles,  the  Samian,  who 
engraved  the  stone  in  the  ring  of  Polycrates. 
(Herod,  iii.  41.)  The  most  celebrated  among 
them  was  Pyrgoteles,  who  engraved  the  seal-rings 
for  Alexander  the  Great.  (Winckelmann,  vi.  p. 
107,  &c  ;  see  the  articles  in  the  Diet,  of  Biog.) 
The  art  continued  for  a  long  time  after  Pyrgoteles 
in  a  very  high  state  of  perfection,  and  it  appears 
to  have  been  applied  about  this  period  to  orna- 
mental works.  For  several  of  the  successors  of 
Alexander  and  other  wealthy  persons  adopted  the 
custom,  which  was  and  is  still  very  prevalent  in 
the  East,  of  adorning  their  gold  and  silver  vessels, 
craters,  candelabras,  and  the  like,  with  precious 
stones  on  which  raised  figures  (cameos)  were 
worked.  (Ath.  xi.  p.  781  ;  Cic.  c.  Verr.  ii.  4.  27, 
&c.)  Among  the  same  class  of  ornamental  works 
we  may  reckon  such  vessels  and  paterae  as  con- 
sisted of  one  stone,  upon  which  there  was  in  many 
cases  a  whole  series  of  raised  figures  of  the  most 
exquisite  workmanship.  (Appian.  MUhrid.  115  ; 
Cic.  I.  c. ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvii.  3.)  The  art  was  in 
a  particularly  flourishing  state  at  Rome  under  Au- 
gustus and  his  successors,  in  the  hands  of  Dioscu- 
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rides  and  other  artists,  many  of  whose  works  are 
still  preserved.  Respecting  the  various  precious 
and  other  stones  which  the  ancient  artists  used  in 
these  works,  see  Miiller,  Arch'dol.  §  313. 

As  regards  the  technical  part  of  the  art  of  work- 
ing in  precious  stones,  we  only  know  the  following 
particulars.  The  stone  was  first  polished  by  the 
politer,  and  received  either  a  plane  or  convex  sur- 
face ;  the  latter  was  especially  preferred,  when  the 
stone  was  intended  to  serve  as  a  seal.  The  scalplor 
himself  used  iron  or  steel  instruments  moistened 
with  oil,  and  sometimes  also  a  diamond  framed  in 
iron.  These  metal  instruments  were  either  sharp 
and  pointed,  or  round.  The  ancients  understood 
the  use  of  diamond  dust  in  this  work.  (Plin.  H.  N. 
xxxvii.  76  ;  Miiller,  Arch.  §  314.  2.)  The  stones 
which  were  destined  to  be  framed  in  rings,  as 
well  as  those  which  were  to  be  inlaid  in  gold  or 
silver  vessels,  then  passed  from  the  hands  of  the 
scalplor  into  those  of  the  goldsmith  (annularius, 
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Numerous  specimens  of  intaglios  and  cameos 
are  still  preserved  in  the  various  museums  of  Eu- 
rope, and  are  described  in  numerous  works.  For 
the  literature  of  the  subject,  and  an  account  of  these 
gems  and  their  engravers,  see  Winckelmann, 
Geseh.  d.  Kunst,  and  other  works  ;  Miiller,  Ar- 
ch'dol.  §  315,  &c.  ;  and  Raoul-Rochette,  Lettre  a 
M.  Sehorn,  2d  ed.  [L.  S.] 

SCALPTURA'TUM.     [Domus,  p.  431,  a.] 

SCAMNUM,  dim.  SCABELLUM,  a  step  which 
was  placed  before  the  beds  of  the  ancients  in  order 
to  assist  persons  in  getting  into  them,  as  some 
were  very  high :  others  which  were  lower  required 
also  lower  steps,  which  were  called  scabella.  (Varro, 
de  Ling.  Lot.  v.  168;  Isidor.  xx.  11 ;  Ovid,  Ars 
Am.  ii.  211.)  A  scamnum  was  sometimes  also 
used  as  a  foot-stool.  (Ovid,  Ar.  Am.  i.  162.)  A 
scamnum  extended  in  length  becomes  a  bench, 
and  in  this  sense  the  word  is  frequently  used. 
The  early  Romans,  before  couches  were  introduced 
among  them,  used  to  sit  upon  benches  (scamna) 
before  the  hearth  when  they  took  their  meals. 
(Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  305.)  The  benches  in  ships  were 
also  sometimes  called  scamna.  In  the  technical 
language  of  the  agrimensores  a  scamnum  was  a 
field  which  was  broader  than  it  was  long,  and  one 
that  was  longer  than  broad  was  called  striga. 
(Varii  Auctor.  Rei  Agr.  pp.  46, 125, 198,  ed.  Goes.) 
In  the  language  of  the  Roman  peasantry  a  scam- 
num was  a  large  clod  of  earth  which  had  not  been 
broken  by  the  plough.    (Colum.  ii.  2.)       [L.  S.] 

SCAPHA.     [Navis,  p.  786,  a.] 

SCAPHEPHO'RIA.    [Hydriaphoria.] 

SCENA.     [Theatrum.] 

SCEPTRUM  is  a  latinised  form  of  the  Greek 
ffKTprTpov,  which  originally  denoted  a  simple  staff 
or  walking-stick.  (Horn.  II.  xviii.  416 ;  Aeschyl. 
Agam.  74  ;  Herod,  i.  1 95.)  The  corresponding 
Latin  term  is  seipio,  springing  from  the  same  root 
and  having  the  same  signification,  but  of  less  fre- 
quent occurrence. 

As  the  staff  was  used  not  merely  to  support  the 
steps  of  the  aged  and  infirm,  but  as  a  weapon  of 
defence  and  assault,  the  privilege  of  habitually  car- 
rying it  became  emblematic  of  station  and  autho- 
rity. The  straight  staves  which  are  held  by  two 
of  the  four  sitting  figures  in  the  woodcut  at  p.  98, 
while  a  third  holds  the  curved  staff,  or  Lituus,  in- 
dicate no  less  than  their  attitude  and  position,  that 
they  are  exercising  judicial  functions.     In  ancient 


authors  the  sceptre  is  represented  as  belonging 
more  especially  to  kings,  princes,  and  leaders  of 
tribes  (Horn.  II.  ii.  186,'  199, 265,  268, 279,  xviii. 
557,  Od.  ii.  37,  80,  iii.  412) :  but  it  is  also  borne 
by  judges  (Horn.  Od.  xi.  568),  by  heralds  (II.  iii. 
218,  vii.  277,  xviii.  505),  and  by  priests  and 
seers.  (Horn.  H.  i.  15,  Od.  xi.  91 ;  Aeschyl.  Agam. 
1236.)  It  was  more  especially  characteristic  of 
Asiatic  manners,  so  that  among  the  Persians  whole 
classes  of  those  who  held  high  rank  and  were  in- 
vested with  authority,  including  eunuchs,  were 
distinguished  as  the  sceptre-bearing  classes  (ol 
o-ktitttovxoi,  Xen.  Cyr.  vii.  3.  §  17,  viii.  1.  §  38, 
3.  §  15).  The  sceptre  descended  from  father  to 
son  (Horn.  //.  ii  46,  100—109),  and  might  be 
committed  to  any  one  in  order  to  express  the 
transfer  of  authority.  (Herod,  vii.  52.)  Those 
who  bore  the  sceptre  swore  by  it  (Horn.  II.  i.  234 
— 239),  solemnly  taking  it  in  the  right  hand  and 
raising  it  towards  heaven.  (Horn.  //.  vii.  412,  x. 
321,  328.) 

The  original  wooden  staff,  in  consequence  of  its 
application  to  the  uses  now  described,  received  a 


variety  of  ornaments  or  emblems.  It  early  became 
a  truncheon,  pierced  with  golden  or  silver  studs. 
(II.  i.  246,  ii.  46.)  It  was  enriched  with  gems 
(Ovid.  Met.  iii.  264),  and  made  of  precious  metals 
or  of  ivory  (i.  178,  Fast.  vi.  38.)  The  annexed 
woodcut,  taken  from  one  of  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton's 
fictile  vases,  and  representing  Aeneas  followed  by 
Ascanius  and  carrying  off  his  father  Anchises,  who 
holds  the  sceptre  in  his  right  hand,  shows  its  form  as 
worn  by  kings.  The  ivory  sceptre  (ebwrneus  scipio, 
Val.  Max.  iv.  4.  §  5)  of  the  kings  of  Rome,  which 
descended  to  the  consuls,  was  surmounted  by  an 
eagle.  (Virg.  Aen.  xi.  238  ;  Serv.  ad  he.;  Juv.  x. 
43  ;  Isid.  Orig.  xviii.  2.)  [Insigne.]  Jupiter 
and  Juno,  as  sovereigns  of  the  gods,  were  repre- 
sented with  a  sceptre.     (Ovid,  li.  cc.)       [J.  Y.] 

SCHOENUS  (6,  V,  vxoTvos),  literally,  a  rape 
of  ruslies,  an  Egyptian  and  Persian  itinerary  and 
land  measure  (Herod,  i.  66).  Its  length  is  stated 
by  Herodotus  (ii.  6,  9)  at  60  stadia,  or  2  para- 
sangs  ;  by  Eratosthenes  at  40  stadia,  and  by  others 
at  32  or  30.  (Plin.  H.  N.  v.  9.  s.  10,  xii.  14.  s.  30.) 
Strabo  and  Pliny  both  state  that  the  schoenus 
varied  in  different  parts  of  Egypt  and  Persia1 
(Strabo,  p.  803  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  vi.  26.  s.  30  ;  comp 
Athen.  iii.  p.  122, a.)  [PS.] 

SCHOLA     [Balneae,  p.  189,  b.] 
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SCRIPTURA. 


SCIADEPHO'RIA.     [Hydriaphoria.] 
SCIOTHE'RICUM.     [Horologium.] 
SCI'PIO.     [Sceptrum.] 
SCIRI'TAE.     [Exercitus,  p.  485,  b.] 

SCO'RPIO.       [ToRMENTUM.] 

SCRIBAE.  The  Scribae  at  Rome  were  public 
notaries  or  clerks,  in  the  pay  of  the  state.  They 
were  chiefly  employed  in  making  up  the  public 
accounts,  copying  out  laws,  and  recording  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  different  functionaries  of  the  state. 
The  phrase  seriptum  facere  (Liv.  ix.  46  ;  Gellius, 
vi.  9)  was  used  to  denote  their  occupation.  Being 
very  numerous,  they  were  divided  into  companies 
or  classes  (decuriae),  and  were  assigned  by  lot  to 
different  magistrates,  whence  they  were  named 
Quaestorii,  Aedilicii,  or  Praetorii,  from  the  officers 
of  state  to  whom  they  were  attached.  (Cic.  Verr. 
iii.  79,  c.  Cat.  iv.  7,  pro  Cluent.  45  ;  Plin.  H.  N. 
xxvi.  1.  s.  3.)  We  also  read  of  a  Navalis  Scriba, 
whose  occupation  was  of  a  very  inferior  order. 
(Festus,  s.  v.  Navalis.)  The  appointment  to  the 
office  of  a  scriba  seems  .to  have  been  either  made 
on  the  nominatio  of  the  magistrate,  or  purchased. 
Thus  Livy  (xl.  29)  tells  us  that  a  scriba  was  ap- 
pointed by  a  quaestor:  and  we  meet  with  the 
phrase  decuriam  emere  to  "  purchase  a  company ,*' 
t.  e.  to  buy  a  clerk's  place.  Horace,  for  instance, 
bought  for  himself  a  "  patent  place  as  clerk  in  the 
treasury"  {seriptum  quaestorium  comparavit,  Tate's 
Horace,  ed.  i.  p.  58).  In  Cicero's  time,  indeed,  it 
seems  that  any  one  might  become  a  scriba  or 
public  clerk,  by  purchase  (Cie.  Verr.  iii.  79),  and 
consequently,  as  freedmen  and  their  sons  were  eli- 
gible, and  constituted  a  great  portion  of  the  public 
clerks  at  Rome  (Tacit.  Ann.  xiii.  27),  the  office 
was  not  highly  esteemed,  though  frequently  held 
by  ingenui  or  freebom  citizens.  Cicero  (I.  c.) 
however  informs  us  that  the  Scribae  formed  a  re- 
spectable class  of  men,  but  he  thinks  it  necessary 
to  assign  a  reason  for  calling  them  such,  as  if  he 
were  conscious  that  he  was  combating  a  popular 
prejudice.  Very  few  instances  are  recorded  of  the 
Scribae  being  raised  to  the  higher  dignities  of  the 
state  :  Cn.  Flavius,  the  scribe  of  Ap.  Claudius,  was 
raised  to  the  office  of  curule  aedile  in  gratitude 
for  his  making  public  the  various  forms  of  actions, 
which  had  previously  been  the  exclusive  property 
of  the  patricians  [Actio],  but  the  returning  of- 
ficer refused  to  acquiesce  in  his  election  till  he  had 
given  up  his  books  (tabulas  posuit)  and  left  his 
profession.  (Gellius,  I.  c.)  The  private  secreta- 
ries of  individuals  were  called  Librarii,  and  some- 
times Scribae  ab  epistolis.  In  ancient  times,  as 
Festus  (s.  v.)  informs  us,  scriba  was  used  for  a  poet. 
(Ernesti,  Clams  Oiceron.  s.v. ;  Gottling,  Gesck.  der 
Rom.  Staatsverf.  p.  374.)  [R.  W.] 

SCRI'NIUM.     [Capsa.] 

SCRIPLUM.     [Scrupulum.] 

SCRIPTA  DUO'DECIM.     [Latrunculi.] 

SCRIPTU'RA  was  that  part  of  the  revenue  of 
the  Roman  republic  which  was  derived  from  letting 
out  those  portions  of  the  ager  publicus  which  were 
not  or  could  not  be  taken  into  cultivation  as  pas- 
ture land.  (Fest.  s.  v.  Solium.)  The  name  for 
such  parts  of  the  ager  publicus  was  :  pascua  pub- 
lica,  saltus,  or  silvae.  They  were  let  by  the  cen- 
sors to  the  publicani,  like  all  other  vectigalia  ;  and 
the  persons  who  sent  their  cattle  to  graze  on  such 
public  pastures  had  to  pay  a  certain  tax  or  duty  to 
the  publicani,  which  of  course  varied  according  to 
the  number  and  quality  of  the  cattle  which  they 
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kept  upon  them.  To  how  much  this  duty  amounted 
is  nowhere  stated,  but  the  revenue  which  the  state 
derived  from  it  appears  to  have  been  very  con- 
siderable. The  publicani  had  to  keep  the  lists  of 
the  persons  who  sent  their  cattle  upon  the  public 
pastures,  together  with  the  number  and  quality  of 
the  cattle.  From  this  registering  (scribere)  the 
duty  itself  was  called  scriptura,  the  public  pasture 
land  ager  seripturarius  (Fest.  s.  v.  Scripturarius 
ager),  and  the  publicani  or  their  agents  who  raised 
the  tax,  scripturarii.  Cattle,  not  registered  by  the 
publicani,  were  called  pecudes  inscriptae,  and  those 
who  sent  such  cattle  upon  the  public  pasture  were 
punished  according  to  the  lex  censoria  (Varro,  de 
Re  Rust,  ii.  1),  and  the  cattle  was  taken  by  the 
publicani  and  forfeited.  (Plant.  Trucul.  i.  2. 42, 
&c.)  The  lex  Thoria  (Appian,  de  Bell.  Civ.  i.  27: 
Cic.  Brut.  36)  did  away  with  the  scriptura  in 
Italy,  where  the  public  pastures  were  very  numer- 
ous and  extensive,  especially  in  Apulia  (Varro,  de 
Re  Rust.  1.  c. ;  Liv.  xxxix.  29),  and  the  lands 
themselves  were  now  sold  or  distributed.  In  the 
provinces,  where  the  public  pastures  were  also  let 
out  in  the  same  manner  (Cic.  c.  Verr.  ii.  2,  3,  pro 
Leg.  Man.  6,  ad  Fam.  xiii.  65  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xix. 
15),  the  practice  continued  until  the  time  of  the 
empire  ;  but  afterwards  the  scriptura  is  no  longer 
mentioned.  (Compare  Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Rome, 
vol.  iii.  p.  1 5,  &c. ;  Burmann,  Vectig.  Pop.  Rom. 
c.4.)  [L.S.] 

SCRU'PULUM,  or  more  properly  Scripulum 
or  Scriplum  (yoi/i/ui),  the  smallest  denomination 
of  weight  among  the  Romans.  It  was  the  24th 
part  of  the  Uncia,  or  the  288th  of  the  Libra, 
and  therefore  about  18  grains  English,  which  is 
about  the  average  weight  of  the  scrupular  aurei 
still  in  existence.     [Aurum.] 

As  a  square  measure,  it  was  the  smallest  division 
of  the  Jugerum,  which  contained  288  scrupula. 
[Jugerum.]  Pliny  (H.  N.  ii.  7)  uses  the  word 
to  denote  small  divisions  of  a  degree.  It  was  in 
fact  to  be  applicable,  according  to  the  use  of  the 
As  and  its  parts,  to  the  288th  part  of  any  unit 

Tbough  the  scrupulum  was  the  smallest  weight 
in  common  use,  we  find  divisions  of  it  sometimes 
mentioned,  as  the  obolus  =  ^  of  a  scruple,  the  semi- 
obolus  =  J  of  an  obolus,  and  the  siliqua  =  J-  of  an 
obolus,  =  ^  of  a  scruple,  which  is  thus  shown  to 
have  been  originally  the  weight  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  seeds.  (Priscian.  de  Pond.  v.  8 — 13 :  — 

"  Semioboli   duplum   est  obolus,  quern  pondere 
duplo 
Gramma  vocant,  scriplum  nostri  dixere  priores. 
Semina  sex  alii  siliquis  latitantia  curvis 
Attribuunt  scriplo,  lentisve  grana  bis  octo, 
Aut  totidem  speltas  numerant,  tristesve  lupinos 
Bis  duo.")  [P.  S.] 

SCULPTURA.     [Scalptura.] 

SCU'TICA.     [Flagrum.] 

SCUTUM  (Svpe6s),  the  Roman  shield,  worn 
by  the  heavy-armed  infantry,  instead  of  being 
round  like  the  Greek  Clipeus,  was  adapted  to  the 
form  of  the  human  body,  by  being  made  either 
oval  or  of  the  shape  of  a  door  (&6pa)  which  it  also 
resembled  in  being  made  of  wood  or  wicker-work, 
and  from  which  consequently  its  Greek  name  was 
derived.  Two  of  its  forms  are  shown  in  the  wood- 
cut at  p.  711.  That  which  is  here  exhibited  is 
also  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  is  given  on  the 
same  authority :  in  this  case  the  shield  is  curved 


SCYTALE. 
bo  as  in  part  to  encircle  the  body.  The  terms 
clipeus  and  scutum  are  often  confounded  ;  but  that 
they  properly  denoted  different  kinds  of  shields  is 
manifest  from  the  passages  of  several  ancient  writers. 
(Liv.  viii.  8  ;  Plut.  Rom.  21  ;  Dio<L  Eclog.  xxiii.  3.) 
In  like  manner  Plutarch  distinguishes  the  Roman 
&vpe6s  from  the  Greek  a<nris  in  his  life  of  T.  Fla- 
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minius  (p.  688,  ed.  Steph.)  In  Epli.  vi.  16  St  Paul 
uses  the  term  &vpe6s  rather  than  ao-iris  or  (toko's, 
because  he  is  describing  the  equipment  of  a  Roman 
soldier.  These  Roman  shields  are  called  scuta 
longa.  (Virg.  Aen.  viii.  662  ;  Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  393  ; 
Svpeobs  ^7Tiju^/ceiy,  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  viii.  7.  §  2.) 
Polybius  (vi.  21)  says  their  dimensions  were  4  feet 
by  2^.  The  shield  was  held  on  the  left  arm  by 
means  of  a  handle,  and  covered  the  left  shoulder. 
[Comp.  Exbrcitus,  p.  496,  b.]  [J.  Y.] 

SCY'RIA  DIKE  (attvpla  Bf/oj)  is  thus  ex- 
plained by  Pollux  :  "Stcvplav  SIktiu  ovofidfavfftv  oi 
Kw/j.cpdohib'dcricakot  ttJv  rpa,j£etav*  oi  yap  (pvyoSi- 
kovptss  iffK-i\iTTOvro  els  ^fctipov  fj  eis  kiifxvov  airo- 
f^fxeiv.  By  rpax&&  8/ktj  is  meant  one  beset  with 
difficulties,  in  which  the  plaintiff  had  to  encounter 
every  sort  of  trickery  and  evasion  on  the  part  of 
the  defendant.  On  the  appointed  day  of  trial  both 
parties  were  required  to  be  present  in  court,  and  if 
either  of  them  did  not  appear,  judgment  was  pro- 
nounced against  him,  unless  he  had  some  good 
excuse  to  offer,  such  as  illness  or  inevitable  absence 
abroad.  Cause  was  shown  by  some  friend  on  his 
behalf,  supported  by  an  affidavit  called  u7rwjuoff/a, 
in  answer  to  which  the  opponent  was  allowed  to 
put  in  a  counter  affidavit  (aj/dvTrafxoo-la),  and  the 
court  decided  whether  the  excuse  was  valid.  It 
seems  to  have  become  a  practice  with  persons  who 
wished  to  put  off  or  shirk  a  trial,  to  pretend  that 
they  had  gone  to  some  island  in  the  Aegean  sea, 
either  on  business  or  on  the  public  service  ;  and 
the  isles  of  Scyrus  (one  of  the  Cyclades),  Lemnos, 
and  Imbrus  were  particularly  selected  for  that 
purpose.  Shammers  of  this  kind  were  therefore 
nicknamed  Lemnians  and  Imbrians.  (Pollux,  viii. 
60, 8 1 ;  Ktthn,  ad  loc. ;  Suidas,  s.  v.  'SKvplav  BIktju  : 
Hesych.  s.  v/lftSpios;  Steph.  Thesaur.  8484.  c.  s.  v. 
"S,K{ipos  :  Demosth.  c.  Olympiod.  1174  ;  Meier,  Att. 
Proc.  p.  696.)  "  [C.R.  K.] 

SCY'TALE  (o-kutkAtj)  is  the  name  applied  to 
a  secret  mode  of  writing  by  which  the  Spartan 
ephors  communicated  with  their  kings  and  generals 
when  abroad.  (Plut.  Li/sand.  19;  Schol.  ad  Thucyd. 
I  131 ;  Suidas,  s.  v.)    When  a  king  or  general 


left  Sparta,  the  ephors  gave  to  him  a  staff  of  a  defi- 
nite length  and  thickness,  and  retained  for  them- 
selves another  of  precisely  the  same  size.  When 
they  had  any  communicaton  to  make  to  hiin,  they 
cut  the  material  upon  which  they  intended  to 
write  into  the  shape  of  a  narrow  riband,  wound  it 
round  their  staff,  and  then  wrote  upon  it  the  mes- 
sage which  they  had  to  send  to  him.  When  the 
strip  of  writing  material  was  taken  from  the  staff, 
nothing  but  single  or  broken  letters  appeared,  and 
in  this  state  the  strip  was  sent  to  the  general,  who 
after  having  wound  it  around  his  staff,  was  able  to 
read  the  communication.  This  rude  and  imperfect 
mode  of  sending  a  secret  message  must  have  come 
down  from  early  times,  although  no  instance  of  it 
is  recorded  previous  to  the  time  of  Pausanias. 
(Corn.  Nep.  Pans.  3.)  In  later  times,  the  Spartans 
used  the  scytale  sometimes  also  as  a  medium  through 
which  they  sent  their  commands  to  subject  and  al- 
lied towns.  (Xenoph.  Hell.  v.  2.  §  37.)  [L.  S.] 
SCYTHAE  &Kv6at).  [Demosii.J 
SECE'SPITA,  an  instrument  used  by  the  Ro- 
man priests  in  killing  the  victims  at  sacrifices. 
(Suet.  Tib.  25.)  According  to  the  definition  of 
Antistius  Labeo,  preserved  by  Festus  (p.  348,  ed. 
Muller)  and  Servius  (ad  Virg.  Aen.  iv.  262),  it 
was  a  long  iron  knife  (cutter)  with  an  ivory  handle, 
used  by  the  Flamines,  Flaminicae  Virgines,  and 
Pontifices.  Paulus,  however,  in  his  epitome  of 
Festus  (p.  336)  says  that  some  think  it  to  be  an 
axe  (securis),  others  a  dolabra,  and  others  again  a 
knife  (cutter).  On  Roman  coins  representing  sacri- 
ficial emblems  we  see  an  axe,  which  modem  writers 
call  a  secespita,  though  we  do  not  know  on  what 
authority,  except  the  doubtful  statement  of  Paulus. 
See  the  annexed  coin  of  the  Sulpicia  Gens,  the 
obverse  of  which  is  supposed  to  represent  a  culter, 
a  simpuvium,  and  a  secespita. 


SECRETA'RIUM.  [Auditorium.] 
SE'CTIO.  "  Those  are  called  Sectores  who  buy 
property  pwWice."  (Gaius,  iv.  146;  Festus,  s.v. 
Sectores.)  Property  was  said  to  be  sold  publico 
(venire  publice\  when  a  man's  property  was  sold 
by  the  state  in  consequence  of  a  condemnatio  and 
for  the  purpose  of  repayment  to  the  State  of  such 
sums  of  money  as  the  condemned  person  had  im- 
properly appropriated  ;  or  in  consequence  of  a  pro- 
scriptio.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  60  ;  Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  20.). 
Such  a  sale  of  all  a  man's  property  was  a  Sectio 
(Cic.  pro  Roscio  Amer.  36,  43,  &c.)  ;  and  some- 
times the  things  sold  were  called  Sectio.  (Tacit. 
Hist.  i.  90.)  The  sale  was  effected  by  the  Praetor 
giving  to  the  Quaestors  the  Bonorum  Possessio,  in 
reference  to  which  the  phrase  "  bona  publico  pos- 
sideri "  is  used.  The  property  was  sold  sub  hasta 
and  the  sale  transferred  Quiritarian  ownership,  to 
which  Gaius  probably  alludes  in  a  mutilated  pas- 
sage (iii.  80  ;  compare  Varro,  de  Re  Rust.  ii.  10. 
s.  4  ;  Tacit.  Hist.  i.  20).  The  Sector  was  intitled 
to  the  Interdictum  Sectorium  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  possession  of  the  property  (Gaius,  iv. 
146)  ;  but  he  took  the  property  with  all  its  liabi- 
lities. An  hereditas  that  had  fallen  to  the  Fiscua 
8t  3 
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was  sold  Id  this  way,  and  the  Sector  acquired  the 
hereditatis  petitio.     [Praeda.]  [G.  L.] 

SECTOR.     [Sectio.] 

SECTO'RIUM  INTERDICTUM.  [Inter- 
dictum  ;  Sectio.] 

SECU'RIS,  dim.  SECURICULA  (oJi'i/tj,  ire- 
AeKus),  an  axe  or  hatchet.  The  axe  was"  either 
made  with  a  single  edge,  or  with  a  blade  or  head 
on  each  side  of  the  haft,  the  latter  kind  being  de- 
nominated bipennis  (ire\eKvs  8htt6[jlos,  or  afiQitTTd- 
jttos,  Agathias,  Hist.  ii.  5.  pp.  73,  74).  As  the  axe 
was  not  only  an  instrument  of  constant  use  in  the 
hands  of  the  carpenter  and  the  husbandman,  but 
was  moreover  one  of  the  earliest  weapons  of  attack 
(Horn.  H.  xv.  711 ;  Suet.  Galba,  18),  a  constituent 
portion  of  the  Roman  fasces,  and  a  part  of  the  ap- 
paratus when  animals  were  slain  in  sacrifice,  we 
find  it  continually  recurring  under  a  great  variety 
of  forms  upon  coins,  gems,  and  bas-reliefs.  In  the 
woodcut  to  the  article  Sceptrum,  the  young  As- 
canius  holds  a  battle-axe  in  his  hand.  Also  real 
axe-heads,  both  of  stone  and  metal,  are  to  be  seen 
in  many  collections  of  antiquities.  Besides  being 
made  of  bronze  and  iron,  and  more  rarely  of  silver 
(Virg.  Aen.  v.  307  ;  Wilkinson,  Man.  and  Oust,  of 
Egypt,  vol.  i.  p.  324),  axe-heads  have  from  the 
earliest  times  and  among  all  nations  been  made  of 
stone.  They  are  often  found  in  sepulchral  tumuli, 
and  are  arranged  in  our  museums  together  with 
chisels,  both  of  stone  and  of  bronze,  under  the  name 
of  celts  [Dolabra]. 

The  prevalent  use  of  the  axe  on  the  field  of 
battle  was  generally  characteristic  of  the  Asiatic 
nations  (Curt.  iii.  4),  whose  troops  are  therefore 
called  securigerae  catervae.  (Val.  Flacc.  Argon,  v. 
138.)  As  usual,  we  find  the  Asiatic  custom  pro- 
pagating itself  over  the  north  of  Europe.  The  bi- 
pennis  and  the  spear  were  the  chief  weapons  of  the 
Franks.     (Agathias,  I.  c.)  [J.  Y.] 

SECUTO'RES.     [Glamatores,  p.  576,  a.] 

SEISACHTHEIA  (<rei<riixfl«a),  a  disburden- 
ing ordinance,  was  the  first  and  preliminary  step  in 
the  legislation  of  Solon.  (Plut.  Sol.  15  ;  Diog. 
Laert.  i.  45.)  The  real  nature  of  this  measure 
was  a  subject  of  doubt  even  among  the  ancients 
themselves,  for  while  some  state  that  Solon  thereby 
cancelled  all  debts,  others  describe  it  as  a  mere  re- 
duction of  the  rate  of  interest.  But  from  the 
various  accounts  in  Plutarch  and  the  grammarians 
it  seems  to  be  clear  that  the  aua&xBtia  consisted 
of  four  distinct  measures.  The  first  of  these  was 
the  reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest,  and  if  this 
was,  as  it  appears,  retrospective,  it  would  naturally 
in  many  cases  wipe  off  a  considerable  part  of  the 
debt.  The  second  part  of  the  measure  consisted 
in  lowering  the  standard  of  the  silver  coinage,  that 
is,  Solon  made  73  old  drachmas  to  be  worth  100 
new  ones  ;  so  that  the  debtor,  in  paying  off  his 
debt,  gained  rather  more  than  one  fourth.  Bockh 
(Publ.  Earn.  p.  16)  supposes  that  it  was  Solon's 
intention  to  lower  the  standard  of  the  coinage  only 
by  one  fourth,  that  is,  to  make  75  old  drachmas 
equal  to  100  new  ones,  but  that  the  new  coin 
proved  to  be  lighter  than  he  had  expected.  The 
third  part  consisted  in  the  release  of  mortgaged 
lands  from  their  incumbrances  and  the  restoration 
of  them  to  their  owners  as  full  property.  How 
this  was  effected  is  not  clear.  Lastly,  Solon 
abolished  the  law  which  gave  to  the  creditor  a 
right  to  the  person  of  his  insolvent  debtor,  and  he 
restored  to  their  full  liberty  those  who  had  been 
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enslaved  for  debt.  For  further  information  on  this 
measure,  see  Vict,  of  Biogr.  art.  Solon. 

This  great  measure,  when  carried  into  effect, 
gave  general  satisfaction,  for  it  conferred  the  great- 
est benefits  upon  the  poor,  without  depriving  the 
rich  of  too  much,  and  the  Athenians  expressed  their 
thankfulness  by  a  public  sacrifice,  which  they  called 
acwaxScia,  and  by  appointing  Solon  to  legislate 
for  them  with  unlimited  power.  (Plut.  Sol.  16  ; 
compare  Suidas,  Hesych.  Etym.  Mag.  s.  v.  ;  Cic. 
de  Re  Publ.  ii.  34  ;  Wachsmuth,  Hellen.  Alt.  vol. 
i.  p.  472.)  [L.  S.] 

SELIQUASTRUM.     [Sella,  No.  IV.] 

SELLA.  The  general  term  for  a  seat  or  chair 
of  any  description.  The  varieties  most  deserving 
of  notice  are :  — 

I.  Sella  Curulis,  the  chair  of  state.  Curulis 
is  derived  by  the  ancient  writers  from  currus  (Aul. 
Gell.  iii.  18;  Festus,  s.  v.  Ourules;  Servins,  ad 
Virg.  Aen.  xi.  334  ;  Isidor.  xx.  11.  §  11)  ;  but  it 
is  more  probably  connected  with  curvus.  The  sella 
curulis  is  said  to  have  been  used  at  Rome  from  a 
very  remote  period  as  an  emblem  of  kingly  power 
(hence  curuli  regia  sella  adornavit,  Liv.  i.  20),  having 
been  imported,  along  with  various  other  insignia  of 
royalty,  from  Etruria  (Liv.  i.  8),  according  to  one 
account  by  Tullus  Hostilius  (Macrob.  Sat.  i.  6) ;  ac- 
cording to  another  by  the  elder  Tarquinius  (Flor. 
i.  5)  ;  while  Silius  names  Vetulonii  as  the  city 
from  which  it  was  immediately  derived  (vhi.  487). 
Under  the  republic  the  right  of  sitting  upon  this 
chair  belonged  to  the  consuls,  praetors,  curule 
aediles,and  censors  (Liv.  ii.  54,  vii.  1,  ix.  46,  x.  7, 
xl.  45  ;  Aul.  Gell.  vi.  9,  &c.)  ;  to  the  Flamen 
Dialis  (Liv.  i.  20,  xxvii.  8)  [Ft.amen]  ;  to  the 
dictator,  and  to  those  whom  he  deputed  to  act 
under  himself,  as  the  magister  equitum,  since  he 
might  be  said  to  comprehend  all  magistracies 
within  himself.  (Dion  Cass,  xliii.  48 ;  Liv.  ii.  31 ; 
Festus,  s.  v.  Sellae  curulis).  After  the  downfal  of 
the  constitution  it  was  assigned  to  the  emperors 
also,  or  to  their  statues  in  their  absence  (Tacit. 
Ann.  xv.  29,  Hist.  ii.  59  ;  Servius,  I.  c.) ;  to  the 
Augustales  (Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  83),  and,  perhaps,  to 
the  praefectus  urbi.  (Spanheim,  de  Praest.  et  Urn 
Numism.  x.  3.  §  1.)  It  was  displayed  upon  all 
great  public  occasions,  especially  in  the  circus  and 
theatre  (Liv.  ii.  31 ;  Suet.  Octav.  43  ;  Dion  Cass, 
lviii.  4),  sometimes,  even  after  the  death  of  the 
person  to  whom  it  belonged,  a  mark  of  special 
honour,  bestowed  on  Marcellus,  Germanicus,  and 
Pertinax  (Dion  Cass.  liii.  30,  lxxiv.  4  ;  Tacit.  Ann. 
ii.  83,  and  Comm.  of  Lips.  ;  Spanheim,  x.  2.  §  1) ; 
and  it  was  the  seat  of  the  praetor  when  he  ad- 
ministered justice.  (Cic.  Verr.  ii.  38;  Val.  Max.  iii. 
5.  §  1  ;  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  75  ;  Martial,  xi.  98.  18.) 
In  the  provinces  it  was  assumed  by  inferior  magis- 
trates, when  they  exercised  proconsular  or  pro- 
praetorian  authority,  as  we  infer  from  its  ap- 
pearing along  with  fasces  on  a  coin  of  the  Gens 
Pupia,  struck  at  Nicaea  in  Bithynia,  and  bearing 
the  name  AVAOC  nOVniOC  TAMIAC.  We  find 
it  occasionally  exhibited  on  the  medals  of  foreign 
monarchs  likewise,  on  those  of  Ariobarzanes  II.  of 
Cappadocia,  for  it  was  the  practice  of  the  Romans 
to  present  a  curule  chair,  an  ivory  sceptre,  a  toga 
praetexta,  and  such  like  ornaments,  as  tokens  of 
respect  and  confidence  to  those  rulers  whose  friend- 
ship they  desired  to  cultivate.  (Liv.  xxx.  11,  xlii. 
14;  Polyb.  Exc.  Leg.  cxxi. ;  Cic.  ad  Fim,  xv.  2  ; 
Spanheim,  Ibid.  x.  4.) 
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The  sella  curulis  appears  from  the  first  to  have 
been  ornamented  with  ivory,  and  this  is  commonly 
indicated  by  such  expressions  as  curule  ebur  ;  Nu- 
midac  sculpttte  d&ntis  opus;  and  4\a<pavrlvos  Sl- 
(ppos  (Hor.  Ep.  i.  6.  53  ;  Ovid,  ex  Pont.  iv.  9.  27); 
at  a  later  period  it  was  overlaid  with  gold,  and 
consequently  we  find  Si<ppous  iirixpdcrous,  SpSvovs 
Karaxptivovs,  rov  hlcppov  rbv  Kcxpvo~a>itcvav,  re- 
curring constantly  in  Dion  Cassms,  who  frequently, 
however,  employs  the  simple  form  Sltppoi  apxucol. 
In  shape  it  long  remained  extremely  plain,  closely 
resembling  a  common  folding  (plicatilis')  camp  stool 
with  crooked  legs.  These  last  gave  rise  to  the 
name  wynvX/movs  Sitppos,  found  in  Plutarch  (Met- 
ritis, 5) ;  they  strongly  remind  ub  of  elephants' 
teeth,  which  they  may  have  been  intended  to  imi- 
tate, and  the  emperor  Aurelian  proposed  to  con- 
struct one  in  which  each  foot  was  to  consist  of  an 
enormous  tusk  entire.     (Vopiscus,  Firm.  3.) 

The  form  of  the  sella  curulis,  as  it  is  commonly 
represented  upon  the  denarii  of  the  Roman  fa- 
milies, is  given  in  p.  520.  In  the  following  cut  are 
represented  two  pair  of  bronze  legs,  belonging  to 
sellae  curules,  preserved  in  the  museum  at  Naples 
(Museo  Borbonico,  vol.  vi.  tav.  28)  ;  and  a  sella 
curulis,  copied  from  the  Vatican  collection. 
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II.  Bisellium.  The  word  is  found  in  no  clas- 
sical author  except  Varro  (L.  L.  v.  128,  ed.  MUller), 
according  to  whom  it  means  a  seat  large  enough  to 
contain  two  persons.  We  learn  from  various  in- 
scriptions that  the  right  of  using  a  seat  of  this 
kind,  upon  public  occasions,  was  granted  as  a  mark 


of  honour  to  distinguished  persons  by  the  magis- 
trates and  people  in  provincial  towns.  There  are 
examples  of  this  in  an  inscription  found  at  Pisa, 
which  called  forth  the  long,  learned,  rambling 
dissertation  of  Chimentelli  (Graev.  Tlies.  Antiq. 
Rom.  vol.  vii.  p.  2030),  and  in  two  others  found 
at  Pompeii.  (Orell.  Inscr.  n.  4048,  4044.)  In 
another  inscription  we  have  Biselliatus  Honor 
(Orell.  4043)  ;  in  another  (Orell.  4055),  con- 
taining the  roll  of  an  incorporation  of  carpenters, 
one  of  the  office-bearers  is  styled  COLLEGI  BI- 
SELLEARIUS.     (Compare  Orell.  4046,  4047.) 

Two  bronze  bisellia  were  discovered  at  Pompeii, 
and  thus  all  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  form  of 
the  seat  has  been  removed.  One  of  these  is  en- 
graved above.     (Mus.  Borbon.  vol.  ii.  tav.  31.) 

III.  Sella  Gestatoria  (Suet.  Ner.  26,  Vitett. 
16  ;  Amm.  Marc.  xxix.  2)  or  Fertoria  (Cae- 
lius  Aurelian.  i.  5,  ii.  1),  a  sedan  used  both  in 
town  and  country  (Tacit. Ann.xiv.  4  ;  Suet.  Claud. 
25),  by  men  (Tacit.  Hist.  i.  35,  iii.  85  ;  Juven. 
vii.  141  ;  Martial,  ix.  23),  as  wejl  as  by  women. 
(Tacit.  Ann.  xiv.  4;  Juv.  i.  .124,  vi.  532  ;  hence 
muliebris  sella,  Suet.  Otho,  6.)  It  is  expressly  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Lectica  (Suet.  Claud.  25  ; 
Martial,  x.  10,  xi.  98  ;  Senec.  brev.  vit.  12),  a 
portable  bed  or  sofa,  in  which  the  person  carried 
lay  in*  a  recumbent  position,  while  the  sella  was  a 
portable  chair  in  which  the  occupant  sat  upright, 
but  they  are  sometimes  confounded,  as  by  Martial 
(iv.  51).  It  differed  from  the  catliedra  also,  but  in 
what  the  difference  consisted  it  is  not  easy  to  de- 
termine. [Cathedra.]  The  sella  was  sometimes 
entirely  open,  as  we  infer  from  the  account  given 
by  Tacitus  of  the  death  of  Galba  (Hist.  i.  35,  &c), 
but  more  frequently  shut  in.  (Juvai.  i.  126  ;  Suet. 
Ner.  26,  Vitett.  16,  Otho,  6.)  Dion  Cassius  (lx. 
2)  pretends  that  Claudius  first  employed  the 
covered  sella,  but  in  this  he  is  contradicted  by 
Suetonius  (Octav.  53),  and  by  himself  (xlvii.  23, 
lvi.  43).  It  appears,  however,  not  to  have  been 
introduced  until  long  after  the  lectica  was  common, 
since  we  scarcely,  if  ever,  find  any  allusion  to  it 
until  the  period  of  the  empire.  The  sellae  were 
made  sometimes  of  plain  leather,  and  sometimes 
ornamented  with  bone,  ivory,  silver  (Lamprid. 
Elagab.  4),  or  gold  (Claud.  Honor.  Cons.  iv.  583), 
according  to  the  rank  or  fortune  of  the  proprietor. 
They  were  furnished  with  a  pillow  to  support  the 
head  and  neck  (cervical,  Juv.  vi.  532,  and  Schol.), 
when  made  roomy  the  epithet  lacca  was  applied 
(Senec.  de  Const.  14),  when  smaller  than  usual 
they  were  termed  sellulae  (Tacit.  Hist.  iii.  85)  ; 
the  motion  was  so  easy  that  one  might  study  with- 
out inconvenience  (Plin.  Ep.  iii.  5),  while  at  the 
same  time  it  afforded  healthful  exercise.  (Senec. 
Brev.  vit.  12  ;  Galen,  de  Tucnd.  Vol.  vi.  4  ;  Caelius 
Aurelian.  I.  c.) 

IV.  Sellae  of  different  kinds  are  mentioned 
incidentally  in  ancient  writers,  accompanied  by 
epithets  which  serve  to  point  out  generally  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  intended.  Thus  we 
read  of  sellae  balneares,  sellae  tonsoriae,  sellae  ob- 
stctriciae,  sellae  familiaricae  v.  pertusae,  and  many 
others.  Both  Varro  (L.  L.  v.  128)  and  Festus 
(s.  v.)  have  preserved  the  word  seliquaslrum.  The 
former  classes  it  along  with  sedes,  sedile,  solium, 
sellae,  the  latter  calls  them  "sedilia  antiqui  gene- 
ris," and  Arnobius  includes  them  among  common 
articles  of  furniture.  No  hint,  however,  is  given 
by  any  of  these  authorities  which  could  lead  us  tg 
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conjecture  the  shape,  nor  is  any  additional  light 
thrown  upon  the  question  by  Hyginus,  who  tells 
us,  when  describing  the  constellations,  that  Cassio- 
peia is  seated  " in  siliquastro." 

Of  chairs  in  ordinary  use  for  domestic  purposes, 
a  great  variety,  many  displaying  great  taste,  have 
been  discovered  in  excavations  or  are  seen  repre- 
sented in  ancient  frescoes.  The  first  cut  annexed 
represents   a  bronze    one   from  the   Museum  at 


Naples  (Mm.  Borb.  vol.  vi.  tav.  28) :  the  second, 
two  chairs,  of  which  the  one  on  the  right  hand  is 
in  the  Vatican  and  the  other  is  taken  from  a  paint- 
ing at  Pompeii.  (Mas.  Borb.  vol.  xii.  tav.  3.)  A 
chair  of  a  very  beautiful  form  is  given  in  the  Mm. 
Borb.  vol.  viii.  tav.  20. 


V.  Sellae  Eqcestres.  [Ephippium.]  [W.R.] 

SE'MATA  ((riiiuvra).     [Funus,  p.  556,  a.] 

SEMBELLA.     [Denarius.] 

SEMENTIVAE  FERIAE.  [FERiA,p.530,a.] 

SEMIS,  SEMISSIS.     [As,  p.  140,  b.] 

SEMU'NCIA.    [Uncia.] 

SEMUNCIA'RIUM  FUNUS.  [Fenus,  p. 
527,  b.] 

SENA'TUS.  In  all  the  republics  of  antiquity 
the  government  was  divided  between  a  senate  and 
a  popular  assembly  ;  and  in  cases  where  a  king 
stood  at  the  head  of  affairs,  as  at  Sparta,  the 
king  had  little  more  than  the  executive.  A  se- 
nate in  the  early  times  was  always  regarded  as 
an  assembly  of  elders,  which  is  in  fact  the  meaning 
of  the  Roman  senatus  as  of  the  Spartan  yepavo-ia, 
and  its  members  were  elected  from  among  the 
nobles  of  the  nation.  The  number  of  senators 
in  the  ancient  republics  always  bore  a  distinct  re- 
lation to  the  number  of  tribes  of  which  the  nation 
was  composed.  [Boule,  Gerusia.]  Hence  in 
the  earliest  times,  when  Rome  consisted  of  only 
one  tribe,  its  senate  consisted  of  one  hundred  mem- 
bers (senatores  or  patres  ;  compare  Patricii),  and 
when  the  Sabine  tribe  or  the  Tities  became  united 
with  the  Latin  tribe  or  the  Ramnes,  the  number 
of  senators  was  increased  to  two  hundred.  (Dionys. 
ii.  47  ;  Plut.  Rom.  20.)  This  number  was  again 
augmented  by  one  hundred,  when  the  third  tribe 
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or  the  Luceres  became  incorporated  with  the 
Roman  state.  Dionysius  (iii.  67)  and  Livy  (i. 
35)  place  this  last  event  in  the  reign  of  Tar- 
quinius  Priscus  ;  Cicero  (de  Re  Pvbl.  ii.  20),  who 
agrees  with  the  two  historians  on  this  point,  states 
that  Tarquinius  doubled  the  number  of  senators, 
according,  to  which  we  ought  to  suppose  that  be- 
fore Tarquinius  the  senate  consisted  only  of  150 
members.  This  difference  however  may  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  supposition,  that  at  the  time  of 
Tarquinius  Priscus  a  number  of  seats  in  the  senate 
had  become  vacant,  which  he  filled  up  at  the 
same  time  that  he  added  100  Luceres  to  the  senate, 
or  else  that  Cicero  regarded  the  Luceres,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  two  other  tribes,  as  a  second  or  a  new 
half  of  the  nation,  and  thus  incorrectly  considered 
their  senators  likewise  as  the  second  or  new  half 
of  that  body.  The  new  senators  added  by  Tar- 
quinius Priscus  were  distinguished  from  those  be- 
longing to  the  two  older  tribes  by  the  appellation 
patres  minorum  gentium,  as  previously  those  who 
represented  the  Tities  had  been  distinguished,  by 
the  same  name,  from  those  who  represented  the 
Ramnes.  (Dionys.  ii.  57.)  Servius  Tullius  did 
not  make  any  change  in  the  composition  of  the 
senate  ;  but  under  Tarquinius  Superbus  their 
number  is  said  to  have  become  very  much  di- 
minished, as  this  tyrant  put  many  to  death  and 
sent  others  into  exile.  This  account  however  ap- 
pears to  be  greatly  exaggerated,  and  it  is  a  pro- 
bable supposition  of  Niebuhr  (Hist,  of  Rome,  i. 
p.  526),  that  several  vacancies  in  the  senate  arose 
from  many  of  the  senators  accompanying  the  tyrant 
into  his  exile.  The  vacancies  which  had  thus 
arisen  were  filled  up  immediately  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  republic,  by  L.  Junius  Brutus, 
as  some  writers  state  (Liv.  ii.  1),  or,  according  to 
Dionysius  (v.  13),  by  Brutus  and  Valerius  Publi- 
cola,  and  according  to  Plutarch  (Publ.  11)  and 
Festus  (s.  v.  Qui  patres)  by  Valerius  Publicola 
alone.  All  however  agree  that  the  persons  who 
were  on  this  occasion  made  senators  were  noble 
plebeians  of  equestrian  rank.  Dionysius  states, 
that  the  noblest  of  the  plebeians  were  first  raised 
to  the  rank  of  patricians,  and  that  then  the  new 
senators  were  taken  from  among  them.  But  this 
appears  to  be  incompatible  with  the  name  by 
which  they  were  designated.  Had  they  been 
made  patricians,  they  would  have  been  patres  like 
the  others,  whereaB  now  the  new  senators  are  said 
to  have  been  distinguished  from  the  old  ones  by 
the  name  of  conscripti.  (Liv.  ii.  1  ;  Fest.  s.  v.  Con- 
scripti  and  adlecti.)  Hence  the  customary  mode  of 
addressing  the  whole  Benate  henceforth  always 
was :  patres  conscripti,  that  is,  patres  et  conscripti. 
There  is  a  statement  that  the  number  of  these  new 
senators  was  164  (Plut.  Publ.  11  ;  Fest.  s.  v.  Qui 
patres)  ;  but  this,  as  Niebuhr  has  justly  remarked, 
is  a  fabrication,  perhaps  of  Valerius  of  Antium, 
which  is  contradicted  by  all  subsequent  history. 

Henceforth  the  number  of  300  senators  appears 
to  have  remained  unaltered  for  several  centuries. 
(Liv.  Epit.  60.)  C.  Sempronius  Gracchus  was 
the  first  who  attempted  to  make  a  change,  but  in 
what  this  consisted  is  not  certain.  In  the  epitome 
of  Livy  it  is  expressly  stated,  that  he  intended  to 
add  600  equites  to  the  number  of  300  senators, 
which  would  have  made  a  senate  of  900  members, 
and  would  have  given  a  great  preponderance  to  the 
equites.  This  appears  to  be  an  absurdity.  (Gottling, 
Gesck.  d.  Ram..  Staatsv.  p  437.)      Plutarch  (C. 
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Gracch,  5,  &c.)  states,  that  Gracchus  added  to  the 
senate  300  equites,  whom  he  was  allowed  to  select 
from  the  whole  body  of  equites,  and  that  he  trans- 
ferred the  judicia  to  this  new  senate  of  600.  This 
account  seems  to  be  founded  upon  a  confusion  of 
the  lex  judiciaria  of  C.  Gracchus  with  the  later 
one  of  Livius  Drusus  (Walter,  Gesch.  d.  Rom. 
Reckts,  p.  214),  and  all  the  other  writers  who  men- 
tion the  lex  judiciaria  of  C.  Gracchus  do  not  allude 
to  any  change  or  increase  in  the  number  of  sena- 
tors, but  merely  state  that  he  transferred  the  judi- 
cia  from  the  senate  to  the  equites,  who  remained  in 
their  possession  till  the  tribuneship  of  Livius  Dru- 
sus. The  latter  proposed,  that  as  the  senate  con- 
sisted of  300,  an  equal  number  of  equites  should 
be  elected  (apio-rivBijv)  into  the  senate,  and  that  in 
future  the  ju  dices  should  be  taken  from  this  senate 
of  600.  (Appian.  B.  G.  i.  35  ;  Aurel.  Vict,  de  Vir. 
Illustr,  66  ;  Liv.  Epit.  71.)  After  the  death  of 
Livius  Drusus,  however,  this  law  was  abolished  by 
the  senate  itself,  on  whose  behalf  it  had  been  pro- 
posed, and  the  senate  now  again  consisted  of  300 
members.  During  the  civil  war  between  Marius 
and  Sulla  many  vacancies  must  have  occurred  in 
the  senate.  Sulla  in  his  dictatorship  not  only  filled 
up  these  vacancies,  but  increased  the  number  of 
senators.  All  we  know  of  this  increase  with  cer- 
tainty is,  that  he  caused  aiout  300  of  the  most 
distinguished  equites  to  be  elected  into  the  senate 
(Appian.  B.  C.  i.  100),  but  the  real  increase  which 
he  made  to  the  number  of  senators  is  not  mentioned 
anywhere.  It  appears,  however,  henceforth  to 
have  consisted  of  between  five  and  six  hundred. 
(Cic.  ad  Att.  i.  14.)  Julius  Caesar  augmented  the 
number  to  900,  and  raised  to  this  dignity  even 
common  soldiers,  freedmen,  and  peregrini.  (Dion 
Cass,  xliii.  47  ;  Suet.  Caes.  80.)  This  arbitrari- 
ness in  electing  unworthy  persons  into  the  senate, 
and  of  extending  its  number  at  random,  was  imi- 
tated after  the  death  of  Caesar,  for  on  one  occasion 
there  were  more  than  one  thousand  senators.  (Suet 
Aug.  35.)  Augustus  cleared  the  senate  of  the  un- 
worthy members,  who  were  contemptuously  called 
by  the  people  Oreini  senatores^  reduced  its  number 
to  600  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  14),  and  ordained  that  a  list 
of  the  senators  should  always  be  exhibited  to  public 
inspection.  (Dion  Cass.  lv.  3.)  During  the  first 
centuries  of  the  empire,  this  number  appears,  on  the 
whole,  to  have  remained  the  same  ;  but  as  every- 
thing depended  upon  the  will  of  the  emperor,  we 
can  scarcely  expect  to  find  a  regular  and  fixed 
number  of  them.  (Dion  Cass.  liii.  17.)  During  the 
latter  period  of  the  empire  their  number  was  again 
very  much  diminished. 

With  respect  to  the  eligibility  of  persons  for 
the  senate,  as  well  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  elected,  we  must  distinguish  between  the 
several  periods  of  Roman  history.  It  was  formerly 
a  common  opinion,  founded  upon  Livy  (i.  8)  and 
Festus  (s.  v.  Praeteriti  senatores),  which  has  in 
modern  times  found  new  supporters  in  Huschke 
and  Rubino,  that  in  the  early  period  of  Roman 
history  the  kings  appointed  the  members  of  the 
senate  at  their  own  discretion.  Niebuhr  and 
others  after  him  have  attempted  to  show  that  the 
populus  of  Rome  was  the  real  sovereign,  that  all 
the  powers  which  the  kings  possessed  were  dele- 
gated to  them  by  the  populus,  and  that  the  senate 
was  an  assembly  formed  on  the  principle  of  re- 
presentation, so  that  it  represented  the  populus, 
and  that  its  members  were  elected  by  the  populus. 
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Dionysius  (ii.  14)  also  states  that  the  senators 
were  elected  by  the  populus,  but  the  manner  in 
which  he  describes  the  election  is  erroneous,  for 
he  believes  that  the  three  tribes  were  already 
united  when  the  senate  consisted  of  only  one 
hundred  members,  and  that  the  senators  were 
elected  by  the  curies.  Niebuhr  (i.  p.  338) 
thinks,  that  each  gens  sent  its  decurio,  who  was 
its  alderman,  to  represent  it  in  the  senate  ;  Got- 
tling  (p.  151,  comp.  p.  62)  on  the  other  hand 
believes,  with  somewhat  more  probability,  that 
each  decury  (the  5e/cas  of  Dionysius),  which  con- 
tained either  a  part  of  one  or  parts  of  several 
smaller  gentes,  had  to  appoint  one  old  man  by 
whom  it  was  represented  in  the  senate,  and  a 
younger  one  as  eques.  This  supposition  removes 
the  difficulty  respecting  the  decurio,  which  has 
been  pointed  out  by  Walter  (Gesch.  d.  Rom.  Reckts, 
p.  23.  n.  12)  ;  for  the  decurio  was  the  commander 
of  a  division  of  the  army,  and  as  such  could  not 
well  have  been  of  the  age  of  a  senator.  As,  ac- 
cording to  this  theory,  each  decury  or  gens  ap- 
pointed one  senator,  each  cury  was  represented  by 
ten,  each  tribe  by  one  hundred,  and  the  whole 
populus  by  three  hundred  senators,  all  of  whom 
held  their  dignity  for  life.  But  this  theory  cannot 
be  accepted,  for  we  must  either  set  nearly  all 
the  ancient  authorities  at  defiance,  or  we  must 
acquiesce  in  the  old  opinion  that  the  king  ap- 
pointed the  senators.  The  plebeians  as  such 
were  not  represented  in  the  senate,  for  the  in- 
stances in  which  plebeians  are  mentioned  as  being 
made  senators,  as  in  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Pris- 
cus  and  after  the  abolition  of  the  kingly  power, 
cannot  be  regarded  in  any  other  light  than  mere 
momentary  measures,  which  the  government  was 
obliged  to  adopt  for  several  reasons,  and  without 
any  intention  to  appoint  representatives  of  the 
plebes.  (Niebuhr,  i.  p.  526,  &c.)  The  numbers  of 
such  plebeian  senators  at  atny  rate  must  have  been 
much  smaller  than  they  are  stated  by  our  authori- 
ties, for  there  is  no  instance  of  any  plebeian  sena- 
tor on  record  until  the  year  439  B.  c,  when  Spurius 
Maelius  is  mentioned  as  senator.  The  senate  it- 
self appears  to  have  had  some  influence  upon  the 
election  of  new  members,  inasmuch  as  it  might  raisa 
objections  against  a  person  elected.  (Dionys.  vii.  55.) 
The  whole  senate  was  divided  into  decuries,  each 
of  which  corresponded  to  a  curia.  When  the 
senate  consisted  of  only  one  hundred  members, 
there  were  accordingly  only  ten  decuries  of  sena- 
tors ;  and  ten  senators,  one  being  taken  from  each 
decury,  formed  the  decern  primi  who  represented 
the  ten  curies.  When  subsequently  the  represent- 
atives of  the  two  other  tribes  were  admitted  into 
the  senate,  the  Ramnes  with  their  decern  primi  re- 
tained for  a  time  their  superiority  over  the  two 
other  tribes  (Dionys.  ii.  58,  iii.  1  ;  Plut.  Num.  3), 
and  gave  their  votes  first.  (Dionys.  vi.  84.)  The 
first  among,  the  decern  primi  was  the  princeps 
senatus,  who  was  appointed  by  the  king  (Dionys. 
ii.  12  ;  Lyd.  de  Metis,  i.  19),  and  was  at  the  same 
time  custos  urbis.  [Praefectus  Urbi.]  Respects 
ing  the  age  at  which  a  person  might  be  elected 
into  the  senate  during  the  kingly  period,  we  know 
no  more  than  what  is  indicated  by  the  name  sena- 
tor itself,  that  is,  that  they  were  persons  of  ad- 
vanced age.  (Comp.  Becker,  Rom.  Alterlh.  volii. 
pt  ii.  p.  385,  &c.) 

On  the  establishment  of  the  republic  the  elec- 
tion of  senators  passed  from   the   hands  of  the 
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kings  into  those  of  the  magistrates,  the  consuls,  con- 
sular tribunes,  and  subsequently  the  censors.  (Liv. 
ii.  1 ;  Fest.  s.v.Praeteriti  senatores.)  But  the  power 
of  electing  senators  possessed  by  the  republican 
magistrates  was  by  no  means  an  arbitrary  power, 
for  the  senators  were  always  taken  from  among 
those  who  were  equites,  or  whom  the  people  had 
previously  invested  with  a  magistracy,  so  that  in 
reality  the  people  themselves  always  nominated 
the  candidates  for  the  senate.  From  the  year 
487  B.  c.  the  princeps  senatus  was  no  longer 
appointed  for  life,  but  became  a  magistrate  ap- 
pointed by  the  curies,  and  the  patres  minorum 
gentium  were  likewise  eligible  to  this  dignity. 
(Niebuhr,  ii.  p.  119.)  It  moreover  appears,  that 
all  the  curule  magistrates  from  the  quaestors  up- 
wards had  by  virtue  of  their  office  a  seat  in  the 
senate,  which  they  retained  after  the  year  of  their 
office  was  over,  and  it  was  from  these  ex-magis- 
trates that  the  vacancies  occurring  in  the  senate 
were  generally  filled  up. 

After  the  institution  of  the  censorship,  the  cen- 
sors alone  had  the  right  to  elect  new  members  into 
the  senate  from  among  the  ex-magistrates,  and  to 
exclude  such  as  they  deemed  unworthy.  (Zonar. 
vii.  19;  compare  Cic.  de  Leg.  iii.  12.)  [Cen- 
sor.] The  exclusion  was  effected  by  simply 
passing  over  the  names  and  not  entering  them 
into  the  lists  of  senators,  whence  such  men  were 
called  praeteriti  senatores.  (Fest.  s.  v.)  On  one 
extraordinary  occasion  the  eldest  among  the  ex- 
censors  was  invested  with  dictatorial  power  to 
elect  new  members  into  the  senate.  (Liv.  xxiii. 
22.)  The  censors  were  thus,  on  the  one  hand, 
confined  in  their  elections  to  such  persons  as  had 
already  received  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and 
on  the  other,  they  were  expressly  directed  by  the 
lex  Ovinia  tribunicia  to  elect  "  ex  omni  ordine  op- 
timum quemque  curiatim."  (Fest.  I.  c.)  This  ob- 
scure lex  Ovinia  is  referred  by  Niebuhr  (i.  p.  527) 
to  the  time  anterior  to  the  admission  of  the  con- 
scripti  into  the  senate,  hut  it  evidently  belongs  to 
a  much  later  period,  and  was  meant  to  be  a  guid- 
ance to  the  censors,  as  he  himself  afterwards  ac- 
knowledged (ii.  p.  408,  n.  855  ;  compare  Walter, 
p.  100,  n.  68).  The  ordo  mentioned  in  this  lex  is 
the  ordo  senatorius,  i.  e.  men  who  were  eligible  for 
the  senate  from  the  office  they  had  held.  (Liv. 
xxii.  49.)  The  expression  curiatim  is  very  difficult 
to  explain  ;  some  believe  that  it  refers  to  the  fact 
that  the  new  senators  were  only  appointed  with  the 
sanction  of  the  senate  itself  (Dionys.  vii. -55  ;  Cic. 
Philip,  v.  17),  and  in  the  presence  of  the  lictors, 
who  represented  the  curies. 

From  the  time  that  the  cumle  magistrates  had 
the  right  to  take  their  seats  in  the  senate,  we  must 
distinguish  between  two  classes  of  senators,  viz., 
real  senators,  or  such  as  had  been  regularly  raised 
to  their  dignity  by  the  magistrates  or  the  censors, 
and  such  as  had,  by  virtue  of  the  office  which  they 
held  or  had  held,  a  right  to  take  their  seats  in  the 
senate  and  to  speak  (senlentiamdicere,  jus  sententiae), 
but  not  to  vote.  (Gellius,  iii.  1 8  ;  Fest.  s.  v.  Senatores.) 
To  this  ordo  senatorius  also  belonged  the  ponti- 
fex  maximus  and  the  flainen  dialis.  The  whole 
of  these  senators  had,  as  we  have  stated,  no  right 
to  vote,  but  when  the  others  had  voted,  they  might 
step  over  or  join  the  one  or  the  other  party,  whence 
they  were  called  senatores  pedarii,  an  appellation 
which  had  in  former  times  been  applied  to  those 
juniores  who  were  not  consulars.  (Gell.  I.  c. ;  com- 
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pare  Niebuhr,  ii.  p.  114  ;  Walter,  p.  144,  and 
more  especially  Becker,  I.  c.  p.  431,  &c.  ;  F.  Hof- 
mann,  Der  Rom  Senat,  p.  1 9,  &c.)  A  singular 
irregularity  in  electing  members  of  the  senate  was 
committed  by  Appius  Claudius  Caecus,  who  elected 
into  the  senate  sons  of  freedmen  (Liv.  ix.  29,  46  j 
Aur.  Vict,  de  Fir.  Illusir.  34)  ;  but  this  conduct 
was  declared  illegal,  and  had  no  further  conse- 
quences. 

When  at  length  all  the  state  offices  had  become 
equally  accessible  to  the  plebeians  and  the  patri- 
cians, and  when  the  majority  of  offices  were  held 
by  the  former,  their  number  in  the  senate  naturally 
increased  in  proportion.  The  senate  had  gradually 
become  an  assembly  representing  the  people,  as 
formerly  it  had  represented  the  populus,  and  down 
to  the  last  century  of  the  republic  the  senatorial 
dignity  was  only  regarded  as  one  conferred  by  the 
people.  (Cic.  pro  Sext.  65,  de  Leg.  iii.  12,  c.  Verr. 
iv.  1 1,  pro  Cluent.  56.)  But  notwithstanding 
this  apparently  popular  character  of  the  senate,  it 
was  never  a  popular  or  democratic  assembly,  for 
now  its  members  belonged  to  the  nobiles,  who 
were  as  aristocratic  as  the  patricians.  [No- 
biles.]  The  office  of  princeps  senatus,  which 
had  become  independent  of  that  of  praetor  urbanus, 
was  now  given  by  the  censors,  and  at  first  always 
to  the  eldest  among  the  ex-censors  (Liv.  xxvii.  11), 
but  afterwards  to  any  other  senator  whom  they 
thought  most  worthy,  and  unless  there  was  any 
charge  to  be  made  against  him,  he  was  re-elected 
at  the  next  lustrum.  This  distinction,  however, 
great  as  it  was,  afforded  neither  power  nor  advan- 
tages (Zonar.  vii.  19),  and  did  not  even  confer  the 
privilege  of  presiding  at  the  meetings  of  the  senate, 
which  only  belonged  to  those  magistrates  who  had 
the  right  to  convoke  the  senate.  (Gell.  xiv.  7;  Cic. 
de  Leg.  iii.  4.) 

It  has  been  supposed  by  Niebuhr  (iii.  p.  406), 
that  a  senatorial  census  existed  at  Rome  at  the 
commencement  of  the  second  Punic  war,  but  the 
words  of  Livy  (xxiv.  ]  1)  on  which  this  supposition 
is  founded  seem  to  be  too  vague  to  admit  of  such  an 
inference.  Gottling  (p.  346)  infers  from  Cicero  {ad 
Fam.  xiii.  5),  that  Caesar  was  the  first  who  insti- 
tuted a  senatorial  census,  but  the  passage  of  Cicero 
is  still  more  inconclusive  than  that  of  Livy,  and 
we  may  safely  take  it  lor  granted  that  during  the 
whole  of  the  republican  period  no  such  census 
existed  (Plin.  H.  N.  xiv.  1),  although  senators 
naturally  always  belonged  to  the  wealthiest  classes. 
The  institution  of  a  census  for  senators  belongs 
altogether  to  the  time  of  the  empire.  Augustus 
first  fixed  it  at  400,000  sesterces,  afterwards  in- 
creased it  to  double  this  sum,  and  at  last  even  to 
1,200,000  sesterces.  Those  senators  whose  pro- 
perty did  not  amount  to  this  sum,  received  grants 
from  the  emperor  to  make  it  up.  (Suet.  Aug.  41  ; 
Dion  Cass.  liv.  17,  26,  30,  Iv.  13.)  Subsequently 
it  seems  to  have  become  customary  to  remove  from 
the  senate  those  who  had  lost  their  property 
through  their  own  prodigality  and  vices,  if  they 
did  not  quit  it  of  their  own  accord.  (Tacit.  Annal. 
ii.  48,  xii.  52  ;  Suet.  Tib.  47.)  Augustus  also, 
after  having  cleared  the  senate  of  unworthy  mem- 
bers, introduced  a  new  and  reanimating  element 
Into  it  by  admitting  men  from  the  municipia,  the 
colonies,  and  even  from  the  provinces.  (Tacit. 
Anna!,  iii.  55,  xi.  25  j  Suet.  Vesp.  9.)  When 
an  inhabitant  of  a  province  was  honoured  in  this 
manner,  the  province  was  said  to  receive  the/M 
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senatus.  Provincials  who  were  made  senators  of 
course  went  to  reside  at  Rome,  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  such  as  belonged  to  Sicily  or  to  Gallia 
Narbonensis,  they  were  not  allowed  to  visit  their 
native  countries  without  a  special  permission  of 
the  emperor.  (Tacit.  Annal.  xii.  23  ;  Dion  Cass, 
lii.  46,  lx.  25.)  In  order  to  make  Rome  or  Italy 
their  new  home,  the  provincial  candidates  for  the 
senate  were  subsequently  always  expected  to  ac- 
quire landed  property  in  Italy.  (Plin.  Epist.  vi. 
1.9.)  On  the  whole,  however,  the  equites  remained 
during  the  first  centuries  of  the  empire  the  semi- 
nariuin  senatus,  which  they  had  also  been  in  the 
latter  period  of  the  republic. 

As  regards  the  age  at  which  a  person  might  be- 
come a  senator,  we  have  no  express  statement  for 
the  time  of  the  republic,  although  it  appears  to 
have  been  fixed  by  some  custom  or  law,  as  the 
aetas  senatoria  is  frequently  mentioned,  especially 
during  the  latter  period  of  the  republic.  But  we 
may  by  induction  discover  the  probable  age.  We 
know  that  according  to  the  lex  annalis  of  the  tribune 
Villius,  the  age  fixed  for  the  quaestorship  was  31. 
(Orelli,  Onom.  Tull.  vol.  iii.  p.  133.)  Now  as  it 
might  happen  that  a  quaestor  was  made  a  senator 
immediately  after  the  expiration  of  his  office,  we 
may  presume  that  the  earliest  age  at  which  a  man 
could  become  a  senator  was  32.  Augustus  at  last 
fixed  the  senatorial  age  at  25  (Dion  Cass.  lii.  20), 
which  appears  to  have  remained  unaltered  through- 
out the  time  of  the  empire.         -^ 

No  senator  was  allowed  to  carry  on  any  mer- 
cantile business.  About  the  commencement  of  the 
second  Punic  war,  some  senators  appear  to  have 
violated  this  law  or  custom,  and  in  order  to  pre- 
vent its  recurrence  a  law  was  passed  with  the  ve- 
hement opposition  of  the  senate,  that  none  of  its 
members  should  be  permitted  to  possess  a  ship  of 
more  than  300  amphorae  in  tonnage,  as  this  was 
thought  sufficiently  large  to  convey  to  Rome  the 
produce  of  their  estates  abroad.  (Liv.  xxi.  63.)  It 
is  clear  however  from  Cicero  (c.  Verr.  v.  18), 
that  this  law  was  frequently  violated. 

Regular  meetings  of  the  senate  {senatus  Ugiti- 
mus)  took  place  during  the  republic,  and  probably 
during  the  kingly  period  also,  on  the  calends,  nones, 
and  ides  of  every  month  (Cic.  ad  Q.  Frat.  ii.  ]  3)  ; 
extraordinary  meetings  {senatus  indictus)  might  be 
convoked  on  any  other  day,  with  the  exception  of 
those  which  were  atri,  and  those  on  which  comitia 
were  held.  (Cic.  ad  Q.  Frat.  ii.  2.)  The  right  of 
convoking  the  senate  during  the  kingly  period  be- 
longed to  the  king,  or  to  his  vicegerent,  the  custos 
urbis.  (Dionys.  ii.  8  ;  Praefectus  Urbl)  This 
right  was  during  the  republic  transferred  to  the 
curule  magistrates,  and  at  last  to  the  tribunes  also. 
Under  the  empire  the  consuls,  praetors,  and  tri- 
bunes continued  to  enjoy  the  same  privilege  (Dion 
Cass.  Ivi.  47,  lix.  24  ;  Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  39),  al- 
though the  emperors  also  had  it.  (Dion  Cass.  liii. 
1,  liv.  3.)  If  a  senator  did  not  appear  on  a  day  of 
meeting,  he  was  liable  to  a  fine  foe  which  a  pledge 
was  taken  {pignoris  captio)  until  it  was  paid. 
(Gellius,  xiv.  7  ;  Liv.  iii.  28  ;  Cic.  de  Leg.  iii.  4, 
Philip,  i.  5  ;  Plut.  Cic.  43.)  Under  the  empire 
the  penalty  for  not  appearing  without  sufficient 
reason  was  increased.  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  18,  lv.  3, 
lx.  11.)  Towards  the  end  of  the  republic  it  was 
decreed,  that  during  the  whole  month  of  February 
the  senate  should  give  audience  to  foreign  ambas- 
sadprs  on  all  days  on  which  the  senate  could  law- 
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fully  meet,  and  that  no  other  matters  should  be 
discussed  until  these  affairs  were  settled.  (Cic.  ad 
Q.  Frat.  ii.  13,  ad  Fam.  i.  4.) 

The  places  where  the  meetings  of  the  senate 
were  held  {curiae,  senacula)  were  always  inaugu- 
rated by  the  augurs.  [Templum.]  The  most  an- 
cient place  was  the  Curia  Hostilia,  in  which  alone 
originally  a  senatusconsultum  could  be  made.  Af- 
terwards however  several  temples  were  used  foi 
this  purpose,  such  as  the  temple  of  Concordia,  a 
place  near  the  temple  of  Bellona  [Legatus],  and 
one  near  the  porta  Capena.  (Fest.  s.  v.  Senacula  ; 
Varro,  de  Ling.  Lot.  v.  155, 156.)  Under  the  em- 
perors the  senate  also  met  in  other  places :  under 
Caesar  the  curia  Julia,  a  building  of  immense 
splendour,  was  commenced ;  but  subsequently  meet- 
ings of  the  senate  were  not  unfrequently  held  in 
the  house  of  a  consul. 

When  in  the  earliest  times  the  king  or  the  cus- 
tos urbis,  after  consulting  the  pleasure  of  the  gods 
by  auspices,  had  convoked  the  senate  {senatum 
edicere,  convocare),  he  opened  the  session  with  the 
words :  "  Quod  boaum,  faustum,  felix  fortunatum- 
que  sit  populo  Romano  Quiritibus,"  and  then  laid 
before  the  assembly  {referre,  relatio)  what  he  had 
to  propose.  The  president  then  called  upon  the 
members  to  discuss  the  matter,  and  when  the  dis- 
cussion was  over,  every  member  gave  his  vote 
The  majority  of  votes  always  decided  a  question 
The  majority  was  ascertained  either  by  numeratio 
or  by  discessio,  that  is,  the  president  either  counted 
the  votes  (Fest.  s.  v.  Numera),  or  the  members 
who  voted  on  the  same  side  joined  together,  and 
thus  separated  from  those  who  voted  otherwise. 
This  latter  method  of  voting  appears  in  later  times 
to  have  been  the  usual  one,  and,  according  to 
Capito  {ap.  Gell.  xiv.  7),  the  only  legitimate  method. 
[Senatusconsultum.] 

The  subjects  laid  before  the  senate  partly  be- 
longed to  the  internal  affairs  of  the  state,  partly 
to  legislation,  and  partly  to  finance  ;  and  no  mea- 
sure could  be  brought  before  the  populus  without 
having  previously  been  discussed  and  prepared  by 
the  senate.  The  senate  was  thus  the  medium 
through  which  all  affairs  of  the  whole  government 
had  to  pass :  it  considered  and  discussed  whatever 
measures  the  king  thought  proper  to  introduce, 
and  had,  on  the  other  hand,  a  perfect  control  over 
the  assembly  of  the  populus,  which  could  only  ac- 
cept or  reject  what  the  senate  brought  before  it. 
When  a  king  died,  the  royal  dignity,  until  a  suc- 
cessor was  elected,  was  transferred  to  the  decern 
primi  (Liv.  i.  17),  each  of  whom  in  rotation  held 
this  dignity  for  five  days.  The  candidate  for  the 
royal  power  was  first  decided  upon  by  the  inter- 
reges,  who  then  proposed  him  to  the  whole  senate, 
and  if  the  senate  agreed  with  the  election,  the 
interrex  of  the  day,  at  the  command  of  the  senate, 
proposed  the  candidate  to  the  comitia  and  took 
their  votes  respecting  him.  (Dionys.  ii.  58,  iii.  36, 
iv.  40,  80  ;  comp.  Walter,  p.  25,  n.  28.)  The  will 
of  the  gods  was  then  consulted  by  the  augurs,  and 
when  the  gods  too  sanctioned  the  election  (Liv.  i. 
18),  a  second  meeting  of  the  populus  was  held,  in 
which  the  augurs  announced  the  sanction  of  the 
gods.  Hereupon  the  king  was  invested  with  the 
powers  belonging  to  his  office. 

Under  the  republic  the  right  of  convoking  the 
senate  was  at  first  only  possessed  by  the  dictators, 
praetors  or  consuls,  interreges,  and  the  praefectus 
urbi,  who  also,  like  the  kings  of  former  times,  laid 
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before  the  senate  the  subjects  for  deliberation. 
The  power  of  the  senate  was  at  first  the  same  as 
under  the  kings,  if  not  greater  :  it  had  the  general 
care  of  the  public  welfare,  the  superintendence  of 
all  matters  of  religion,  the  management  of  all  af- 
fairs with  foreign  nations  ;  it  commanded  the  levies 
of  troops,  regulated  the  taxes  and  duties,  and  had 
in  short  the  supreme  control  of  all  the  revenue  and 
expenditure.  The  order  in  which  the  senators 
spoke  and  voted  was  determined  by  their  rank  as 
belonging  to  the  majores  or  minores.  (Cic.  de  Re 
Pvhl.  ii.  20  ;  Dionys.  vi.  69,  vii.  47.)  This  dis- 
tinction of  rank  however  appears  to  have  ceased 
after  the  decemvirate,  and  even  under  the  decem- 
virate  we  have  instances  of  the  senators  speaking 
without  any  regular  order.  (Dionys.  vi.  4,  16,  19, 
21  ;  Liv.  iii.  39,  41.)  It  is  also  probable  that  after 
the  decemvirate  vacancies  in  the  senate  were  gene- 
rally filled  with  ex-magistrates,  which  had  now 
become  more  practicable  as  the  number  of  magis- 
trates had  been  increased.  The  tribunes  of  the 
people  likewise  obtained  access  to  the  deliberations 
of  the  senate  (Liv.  iii.  69,  vi.  1)  ;  but  they  had  no 
seats  in  it  yet,  but  sat  before  the  opened  doors  of 
the  curia.  (Val.  Max.  ii.  2.  §  7-)  The  senate  had 
at  first  had  the  right  to  propose  to  the  comitia  the 
candidates  for  magistracies,  but  this  right  was  now 
lost :  the  comitia  centuriata  had  become  quite  free 
in  regard  to  elections  and  were  no  longer  dependent 
upon  the  proposal  of  the  senate.  The  curies  only 
still  possessed  the  right  to  sanction  the  election ; 
but  in  the  year  b.  c.  299  they  were  compelled  to 
sanction  any  election  of  magistrates  which  the  co- 
mitia might  make,  before  it  took  place  (Cic.  Brut 
14  ;  Aurel.  Vict,  de  Vir.  Illustr.  33),  and  this 
soon  after  became  law  by  the  lex  Maenia.  (Orelli, 
Onom.  Tutt.  vol.  iii.  p.  215.)  When  at  last  the 
curies  no  longer  assembled  for  this  empty  show  of 
power,  the  senate  stept  into  their  place,  and  hence- 
forth in  elections,  and  soon  after  also  in  matters  of 
legislation  the  senate  had  previously  to  sanction 
whatever  the  comitia  might  decide.  (Liv.  i.  17.) 
After  the  lex  Hortensia  a  decree  of  the  comitia 
tributa  became  law  even  without  the  sanction  of 
the  senate.  The  original  state  of  things  had  thus 
gradually  become  reversed,  and  the  senate  had  lost 
very  important  branches  of  its  power,  which  had 
alljbeen  gained  by  the  comitia  tributa.  [Tribunus 
Plebis.]  In  its  relation  to  the  comitia  centu- 
riata, however,  the  ancient  rules  were  still  in  force, 
as  laws,  declarations  of  war,  conclusions  of  peace, 
treaties,  &c.  were  brought  before  them  and  decided 
by  them  on  the  proposal  of  the  senate.  (Walter, 
p.  132.) 

The  powers  of  the  senate  after  both  orders  were 
placed  upon  a  perfect  equality  may  be  thus  briefly 
summed  up.  The  Benate  continued  to  have  the 
supreme  superintendence  in  all  matters  of  religion 
(Gellius,  xiv.  7)  ;  it  determined  upon  the  manner 
in  which  a  war  was  to  be  conducted,  what  legions 
were  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  a  commander, 
and  whether  new  ones  were  to  be  levied  ;  it  decreed 
into  what  provinces  the  consuls  and  praetors  were 
to  be  sent  [Pkovincia],  and  whose  imperiumwas 
to  be  prolonged.  The  commissioners  who  were 
generally  sent  out  to  settle  the  administration  of  a 
newly  conquered  country,  were  always  appointed 
by  the  senate.  (Liv.  xlv.  17  ;  Appian.  de  Reb.  Hisp. 
99,  de  Reb.  Pun.  135;  Sallust.  Jug.  16.)  All 
embassies  for  the  conclusion  of  peace  or  treaties 
with  foreign  states  were  sent  out  by  the  senate, 
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and  such  ambassadors  were  generally  senators 
themselves  and  ten  in  number.  (Polyb.  vi.  13  ; 
Liv.  passim.)  The  senate  alone  carried  on  the  ne- 
gotiations with  foreign  ambassadors  (Polyb.  1.  c.  ; 
Cic.  c.  Vatin.  15),  and  received  the  complaints  of 
subject  or  allied  nations,  who  always  regarded  the 
senate  as  their  common  protector.  (Liv.  xxix.  1 6, 
xxxix.  3,  xlii.  14,  xliii.  2  ;  Polyb.  I.  c.)  By  > 
virtue  of  this  office  of  protector  it  also  settled  all 
disputes  which  might  arise  among  the  municipia 
and  colonies  of  Italy  (Dionys.  ii.  1  ;  Liv.  ix.  20  ; 
Varro,  de  Re  Rust.  iii.  2  ;  Cic.  ad  Att.  iv.  15,  de 
Of.  i.  10),  and  punished  all  heavy  crimes  com- 
mitted in  Italy,  which  might  endanger  the  public 
peace  and  security.  (Polyb.  I.  c.)  Even  in  Rome 
itself  the  judices  to  whom  the  praetor  referred  im- 
portant cases,  both  public  and  private,  were  taken 
from  among  the  senators  (Polyb.  vi.  17),  and  in 
extraordinary  cases  the  senate  appointed  especial 
commissions  to  investigate  them  (Liv.  xxxviii.  54, 
xxxix.  14,  xl.  37,  44,  &c.)  ;  but  such  a  commis- 
sion, if  the  case  in  question  was  a  capital  offence 
committed  by  a  citizen,  required  the  sanction  oi 
the  people.  (Polyb.  vi.  16  ;  Liv.  xxvi.  33,  &c.) 
When  the  republic  was  in  danger  the  senate  might 
confer  unlimited  power  upon  the  magistrates  by 
the  formula,  "  videant  consules,  ne  quid  respub- 
lica  detrimenti  capiat "  (Sallust.  Cat.  29  ;  Caes. 
B.  C.  i.  5,  7),  which  was  equivalent  to  a  de- 
claration of  martial  law  within  the  city.  This 
general  care  for  the  internal  and  external  welfare 
of  the  republic  included,  as  before,  the  right  to  dis- 
pose over  the  finances  requisite  for  these  purposes. 
Hence  all  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  re- 
public were  under  the  direct  administration  of  the 
senate,  and  the  censors  and  quaestors  were  only 
its  ministers  or  agents.  [Censor  ;  Quaestor.] 
All  the  expenses  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  armies  required  the  sanction  of  the  senate,  be- 
fore anything  could  be  done,  and  it  might  even 
prevent  the  triumph  of  a  returning  general,  by  re- 
fusing to  assign  the  money  necessary  for  it.  (Polyb. 
vi.  15.)  There  are,  however,  instances  of  a  general 
triumphing  without  the  consent  of  the  seriate.  (Liv. 
iii.  63,  vii.  17,  ix.37.) 

How  many  members  were  required  to  be  present 
in  order  to  constitute  a  legal  meeting  is  uncertain, 
though  it  appears  that  there  existed  some  regula- 
tions on  this  point  (Liv.  xxxviii.  44,  xxxix.  4  ; 
Cic.  ad  Fam.  viii.  5  ;  Fest  s.  v.  Numera),  and 
there  is  one  instance  on  record,  in  which  at  least 
one  hundred  senators  were  required  to  be  present. 
(Liv.  xxxix.  1 8.)  The  presiding  magistrate 
opened  the  business,  and  as  the  senators  sat  in  the 
following  order, — princeps  senatus,  consulares,  cen- 
sorii,  praetorii,  aedilicii,  tribunicii,  quaestorii,  —  it 
is  natural  to  suppose,  that  they  were  asked  their 
opinion  and  voted  in  the  same  order.  (Suo  loco 
sententiam  dicere,  Cic.  Philip,  v.  1 7,  xiii.  1 3,  &c, 
ad  Att.  xii.  21.)  Towards  the  end  of  the  republic 
the  order  in  which  the  question  was  put  to  the 
senators,  appears  to  have  depended  upon  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  presiding  consul  (Varro,  ap.  Gell.  xiv. 
7 ),  who  called  upon  each  member  by  pronouncing 
his  name  {nominatim,  Cic.  c.  Verr.  iv.  64),  but  he 
usually  began  with  the  princeps  senatus  (Cic.  pro 
Scoot.  32),  or  if  consules  designati  were  present, 
with  them.  (Sallust,  Cat.  50  ;  Appian,  B.  C. 
ii.  5.)  The  consul  generally  observed  all  the  year 
round  the  same  order  in  which  he  had  commenced 
on  the  first  of  January.     (Suet.  Caes.  21.)     A 
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senator  when  called  upon  to  speak  might  do  so  at 
fall  length,  and  even  introduce  subjects  not  directly 
connected  with  the  point  at  issue.  (Cic.  de  Leg. 
iii.  18  ;  Gellius,  iv.  10  ;  Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  38,  xiii. 
39 ;  compare  Cic.  Philip,  vii.)  It  depended 
upon  the  president  which  of  the  opinions  expressed 
he  would  put  to  the  vote,  and  which  he  would 
pass  over.  (Polyb.  xxxiii.  1  ;  Cic.  ad  Fam.  i.  2, 
x.  12  ;  Caes.  B.  C.  i.  2.)  Those  men  who  were 
not  yet  real  senators,  but  had  only  a  seat  in  the 
senate  on  account  of  the  office  they  held,  or  had 
held,  had  no  right  to  vote  (Gellius,  xiii.  8.)  When 
a  Senatusconsultum  was  passed,  the  consuls  ordered 
it  to  be  written  down  by  a  clerk  in  the  presence  of 
some  senators,  especially  of  those  who  had  been 
most  interested  in  it  or  most  active  in  bringing  it 
about.  (Polyb.  vi.  12  ;  Cic.  de  Orat.  iii.  2,  ad 
Fam.  viii.  8.)  [Senatusconsoltum.]  A  meet- 
ing of  the  senate  was  not  allowed  to  be  held  be- 
fore sunrise  or  to  be  prolonged  after  sunset  (Varro, 
ap.  Gell.  I.  c.)  :  on  extraordinary  emergencies,  how- 
ever, this  regulation  was  set  aside.  (Dionys.  iii. 
17;  Macrob.  Sat.  i  4.) 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  republic  the  senate 
was  degraded  in  various  ways  by  Sulla,  Caesar, 
and  others,  and  on  many  occasions  it  was  only  an 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  men  in  power.  In 
this  way  it  became  prepared  for  the  despotic  go- 
vernment of  the  emperors,  when  it  was  altogether 
the  creature  and  obedient  instrument  of  the  prin- 
ceps.  The  emperor  himself  was  generally  also 
princeps  senatus  (Dion  Cass.  liii.  1,  lvii.  8,  lxxiii. 
5),  and  had  the  power  of  convoking  both  ordinary 
and  extraordinary  meetings  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  3  ; 
Lex  de  imperio  Vespas.),  although  the  consuls, 
praetors,  and  tribunes,  continued  to  have  the  same 
right.  (Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  39;  Dion  Cass.  lvi.  47,  lix. 
24,  lx.  16,  &c.)  The  ordinary  meetings  according 
to  a  regulation  of  Augustus  were  held  twice  in 
every  month.  (Suet.  Aug.  35  ;  Dion  Cass.  Iv.  3.) 
A  full  assembly  required  the  presence  of  at  least 
400  members,  but  Augustus  himself  afterwards 
modified  this  rule  according  to  the  difference  and 
importance  of  the  subjects  which  might  be  brought 
under  discussion.  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  35,  lv.  3.)  At 
a  later  period  we  find  that  seventy  or  even  fewer 
senators  constituted  an  assembly.  (Lamprid.  Al. 
Sever.  16.)  The  regular  president  in  the  assembly 
was  a  consul,  or  the  emperor  himself,  if  he  was 
invested  with  the  consulship.  (Plin.  Epist.  ii.  11, 
Panegyr.  76.)  At  extraordinary  meetings,  the  person 
who  convoked  the  senate  was  at  the  same  time  its 
president.  The  emperor,  however,  even  when  he  did 
not  preside,  had  by  virtue  of  his  office  of  tribune, 
the  right  to,  introduce  any  subject  for  discussion, 
and  to  make  the  senate  decide  upon  it.  (Dion  Cass, 
liii.  32 ;  Lex  de  imperio  Vespas.)  At  a  later 
period  this  right  was  expressly  and  in  proper  form 
conferred  upon  the  emperor  under  the  name  of  jus 
relationis,  and  accordingly  as  he  obtained  the  right 
to  introduce  three  or  more  subjects,  the  jus  was 
called  jus  tertiae,  quartae,  quintae,  &c.  relationis. 
(Vopisc.  Prob.  1 2 ;  J.  Capitol.  Pertin.  5,  M.  An- 
tonin.  6 ;  Lamprid.  Al.  Sev.  1.)  The  emperor  in- 
troduced his  proposals  to  the  senate  in  writing 
{oratio,  libellus,  epistola  principis),  which  was  read 
in  the  senate  by  one  of  his  quaestors.  (Dion  Cass, 
liv.  25,  lx.  2;  Suet.^ao-.  65,  Tit.  6;  Tacit.  Annal. 
xvi.  27  ;  Dig.  1.  tit.  13.  s.  1.  §§  2  and  4.)  [Ora- 
tiones  Peincipum.]  The  praetors,  that  they 
might  not  be  inferior  to  the  tribunes,  likewise 
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received  the  jus  relationis.  (Dion  Cass.  lv.  3.)  The 
mode  of  conducting  the  business,  and  the  order  in 
which  the  senators  were  called  upon  to  vote,  re- 
mained on  the  whole  the  same  as  under  the  re- 
public (Plin.  Epist.  viii.  14,  ix.  13);  but  whep 
magistrates  were  to  be  elected,  the  senate,  as  in 
former  times  the  comitia,  gave  their  votes  in  secret 
with  little  tablets.  (Plin.  Epist.  iii.  20,  xi.  5.) 
The  transactions  of  the  senate  were  from  the  time 
of  Caesar  registered  by  clerks  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  senator. 
(Suet.  Caes.  20,  Aug.  36  ;  Tacit.  Annal.  v.  4,  &c. ; 
Spart.  Hadrian,  3  ;  Dion  Cass,  lxxviii.  22.)  In 
cases  which  required  secrecy  {senatusconsultum 
taciturn),  the  senators  themselves  officiated  as 
clerks.  (Capitol.  Gord.  20.) 

As  the  Roman  emperor  concentrated  in  his  own 
person  all  the  powers  which  had  formerly  been 
possessed  by  the  several  magistrates,  and  without 
limitation  or  responsibility,  it  is  clear  that  the 
senate  in  its  administrative  powers  was  dependent 
upon  the  emperor,  who  might  avail  himself  of  its 
counsels  or  not,  just  as  he  pleased.  In  the  reign 
of  Tiberius  the  election  of  magistrates  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  people  to  the  senate  (Veil.  Pat.  ii. 
124  ;  Tacit.  Annal.  i.  15  ;  Plin.  Epist.  iii.  20,  vi. 
19),  which,  however,  was  enjoined  to  take  especial 
notice  of  those  candidates  who  were  recommended 
to  it  by  the  emperor.  This  regulation  remained, 
with  a  short  interruption  in  the  reign  of  Caligula, 
down  to  the  third  century,  when  we  find  that  the 
princeps  alone  exercised  the  right  of  appointing 
magistrates.  (Dig.  48.  tit.  14.  s.  1.)  At  the  de- 
mise of  an  emperor  the  senate  had  the  right  to 
appoint  his  successor,  in  case  no  one  had  been 
nominated  by  the  emperor  himself ;  but  the  Benate 
had  in  very  rare  cases  an  opportunity  to  exercise 
this  right,  as  it  was  usurped  by  the  soldiers.  The 
aerarium  at  first  still  continued  nominally  to  be 
under  the  control  of  the  senate  (Dion  Cass.  liii.  1 6, 
22),  but  the  emperors  gradually  took  it  under  their 
own  exclusive  management  (Dion  Cass.  lxxi.  33 ; 
Vopisc.  Aurel.  9,  12,  20),  and  the  senate  retained 
nothing  but  the  administration  of  the  funds  of  the 
city  {area  publico),  which  were  distinct  both  from 
the  aerarium  and  from  the  fiscus  (Vopisc.  Aurel. 
20,  45),  and  the  right  of  giving  its  opinion  upon 
cases  connected  with  the  fiscal  law.  (Dig.  49.  tit. 
14.  s.  15  and  42.)  Its  right  of  coining  money 
was  limited  by  Augustus  to  copper  coins,  and 
ceased  altogether  in  the  reign  of  Gallienus.  (Eck- 
hel,  D.  N.  Proleg.  c.  13.)  Augustus  ordained  that 
no  accusations  should  any  longer  be  brought  before 
the  comitia  (Dion  Cass.  lvi.  40),  and  instead  oS 
them  he  raised  the  senate  to  a  high  court  of  justice, 
upon  which  he  conferred  the  right  of  taking  cog- 
nizance of  capital  offences  committed  by  senators 
(Dion  Cass.  Iii.  81,  &c.  ;  Suet.  Calig.  2  ;  Tacit. 
Annal.  xiii.  44  ;  Capitol.  M.  Antonin.  10),  of 
crimes  against  the  state  and  the  person  of  the  em- 
perors (Dion  Cass.  Iii.  15,  17,  22,  lx.  16,  Ixxvi. 
8  ;  Suet.  Aug.  66  ;  Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  49,  &c),  and 
of  crimes  committed  by  the  provincial  magistrates 
in  the  administration  of  their  provinces.  The 
senate  might  also  receive  appeals  from  other  courts 
(Suet.  Nero,  17;  Tacit.  Annal.  xiv.  28;  Capitol. 
M.  Antonin.  10  ;  Vopisc.  Prob.  13),  whereas,  at 
least  from  the  time  of  Hadrian,  there  was  no  ap- 
peal from  a  sentence  of  the  senate.  (Dion  Cass, 
lix.  1 8  ;  Dig.  49.  tit.  2.  s.  1.  §  2.)  The  princeps 
sometimes  referred  cases  which  were  not  contained 
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in  the  above  categories,  or  which,  he  might  have 
decided  himself,  to  the  senate,  or  requested  its  co- 
operation. (Snet.  Claud.  14,  15,  Nero,  IS,  Domit. 
8,  &c.)  Respecting  the  provinces  of  the  senate  see 
Pbovincia. 

When  Constantinople  was  made  the  second 
capital  of  the  empire,  Constantine  instituted  also  a 
second  senate  in  this  city  (Sozomen,  ii.  2 ;  Excerpt 
tie  gest.  Const.  30),  upon  which  Julian  conferred  all 
the  privileges  of  the  senate  of  Rome.  (Zosim.  iii. 
11  ;  Liban.  Oral,  ad  Theodos.  ii.  p.  383,  ed. 
Morell.)  Both  these  senates  were  still  sometimes 
consulted  \iy  the  emperors  in  an  oratio  upon  mat- 
ters of  legislation  (Cod.  Theod.  6.  tit.  2.  s.  14  ; 
Symmach.  Epist.  x.  2.  28  ;  Cod.  1.  tit.  14.  s.  3) : 
the  senate  of  Constantinople  retained  its  share  in 
legislation  down  to  the  ninth  century.  (Nov.  Leon. 
78.)  Each  senate  also  continued  to  be  a  high 
court  of  justice  to  which  the  emperor  referred  im- 
portant criminal  cases.  (Aram.  Marc,  xxviii.  1. 
23  ;  Symmach.  Epist.  iv.  5;  Zosim.  v.  11,  38.) 
Capital  offences  committed  by  senators,  however, 
no  longer  came  under  their  jurisdiction,  but  either 
under  that  of  the  governors  of  provinces,  or  of 
the  prefects  of  the  two  cities.  ("Walter,  p.  367, 
&c.)  Civil  cases  of  senators  likewise  belonged  to 
the  forum  of  the  praefectus  urbi.  (Cod.  3.  tit.  24. 
e.  3  ;  Symmach.  Epist.  x.  69.)  The  senatorial 
dignity  was  now  obtained  by  descent  (Cod.  Theod. 
6.  tit.  2.  s.  2  ;  12.  tit.  1.  s.  58  ;  Cassiodor.  Variar. 
iii.  6),  and  by  having  held  certain  offices  at  the 
court,  or  it  was  granted  as  an  especial  favour  by 
the  emperor  on  the  proposal  of  the  senate.  (Cod. 
Theod.  I.e.;  Symmach.  Epist.  x.  25.118.)  To 
be  made  a  senator  was  indeed  one  of  the  greatest 
honours  that  could  be  conferred,  and  was  more 
valued  than  in  the  times  of  the  republic  ;  but  its 
burdens  were  very  heavy,  for  not  only  had  the  sena- 
tors to  give  public  games  (Symmach.  Epist.  x.  25. 
28),  to  make  magnificent  presents  to  the  emperors 
(Cod.  Theod.  6.  tit.  2.  s.  5),  and  in  times  of  need 
extraordinary  donations  to  the  people  (Zosim.  v. 
41  ;  Symmach.  Ep.  vi.  14,26,  vii.  68),  but  in  ad- 
dition they  had  to  pay  a  peculiar  tax  upon  their 
landed  property,  which  was  called  follis  or  gleba. 
(Zosim.  ii.  32 ;  Cod.  Theod.  6.  tit.  2  ;  Symmach. 
Epist.  iv.  61.)  A  senator  who  had  no  landed  pro- 
perty was  taxed  at  two  folles.  (Cod.  Theod.  6. 
tit.  2.  s.  2,  6.  tit.  4.  s.  21.)  It  was  therefore  only 
the  wealthiest  persons  of  the  empire,  no  matter  to 
what  part  of  it  they  belonged,  that  could  aspire 
to  the  dignity  of  senator.  A  list  of  them,  together 
with  an  account  of  their  property,  was  laid  before 
the  emperor  every  three  months  by  the  prefect  of 
the  city.  (Symmach.  x.  66,  &c.)  Down  to  the 
time  of  Justinian  the  consuls  were  the  presidents 
of  the  senate,  but  from  this  time  the  praefectus 
urbi  always  presided.  (Cod.  Theod.  6.  tit.  6.  s.  1; 
Nov.  Instit  62.) 

It  now  remains  to  mention  some  of  the  distinc- 
tions and  privileges  enjoyed  by  Roman  senators : 
1.  The  tunica  with  a  broad  purple  stripe  (Zulus 
clavus)  in  front,  which  was  woven  in  it,  and  not  as 
is  commonly  believed  sewed  upon  it.  (Acron.  ad 
Horat.  Sat.  i.  5.  35  ;  compare  i.  6.  28  ;  Quinctil. 
xi.  3.)  2.  A  kind  of  short  boot  with  the  letter  C 
on  the  front  of  the  foot.  (Juv.  vii.  1 92  ;  Cic.  Phil. 
xiii.  13.)  This  C  is  generally  supposed  to  mean 
centum.,  and  to  refer  to  the  original  number  of  100 
(centum)  senators.  3.  The  right  of  sitting  in  the 
orchestra  in  the  theatres  and  amphitheatres.     This 
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distinction  was  first  procured  for  the  senators  by 
Scipio  Africanus  Major,  194  B.C.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  54  ; 
Cic.  pro  Cluent.  47.)  The  same  honour  was  granted 
to  the  senators  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  at  the  games 
in  the  circus.  (Suet.  Claud.  21  ;  Dion  Cass.  lx.  7.) 
4.  On  a  certain  day  in  the  year  a  sacrifice  was  of- 
fered to  Jupiter  in  the  capitol,  and  on  this  occasion 
the  senators  alone  had  a  feast  in  the  capitol ;  the 
right  was  called  the  Jus  publice  epulandi.  (Gellius, 
xii.  8  ;  Suet.  Aug.  35.)  5.  The  jus  liberae  lega- 
tionis.     [Legatus,  subfinem.']  [L.  S.] 

SENATUSCONSULTUM.  In  his  enumera- 
tion of  the  formal  parts  of  the  Jus  Civile,  Cicero  in- 
cludes Senatusconsulta.  (Top.  5.)  Numerous  Leges 
properly  so  called  were  enacted  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  and  Leges,  properly  so  called,  were 
made  even  after  his  time.  [Lex.]  It  was 
under  Augustus  however  that  the  Senatuscon- 
sulta began  to  take  the  place  of  Leges  properly 
so  called,  a  change  which  is  also  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  until  his  time  the  Senatusconsulta  were 
not  designated  either  by  the  names  of  the  Con- 
suls or  by  any  other  personal  name,  so  far  as  we 
have  evidence.  But  from  that  time  we  find  the 
Senatusconsulta  designated  either  by  the  name  of 
the  Consuls,  as  Apronianum,  Silanianum,  or  from 
the  name  of  the  Caesar,  as  Claudianum,  Neronia- 
num  ;  or  they  are  designated  as  made  "  auctore  " 
or  "  ex  auctoritate  Hadriani,"  &c,  or  "  ad  ora- 
tionem  Hadriani,"  &c.  The  name  of  the  Senatus- 
consultum  Macedonianum  is  an  exception,  as  will 
afterwards  appear. 

Many  Senatusconsulta  were  enacted  in  the 
Republican  period,  and  some  of  them  were  laws  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  though  some  modem 
writers  have  denied  this  position.  But  the  opi- 
nion of  those  who  deny  the  legislative  power  of 
the  Senate  during  the  Republican  period  is  op- 
posed by  facts.  An  attempt  has  sometimes  been 
made  to  support  it  by  a  passage  of  Tacitus  ("  turn 
primum  e  campo  Comitia  ad  patres  translate  sunt," 
Ann.  i.  15),  a  passage  which  only  refers  to  the 
elections.  It  is  difficult  however  to  determine  how 
far  the  legislative  power  of  the  Senate  extended. 
A  recent  writer  (Walter,  Gesehichte  des  Rom. 
Rechts,  437,  1st  ed.)  observes  "  that  the  Senatus- 
consulta were  an  important  source  of  law  for  mat- 
ters which  concerned  administration,  the  main- 
tenance of  Religion,  the  suspension  or  repeal  of 
laws  in  the  case  of  urgent  public  necessity,  the 
rights  of  the  Aerarium  and  the  Publicani,  the 
treatment  of  the  Italians  and  the  Provincials." 
(Liv.  xxvi.  34,  xxxix.  3,  xli.  9.)  The  following 
are  instances  of  Senatusconsulta  under  the  Re- 
public :  a  Senatusconsultum  "  ne  quis  in  urhe 
sepeliretur  ; "  the  Senatusconsultum  de  Bacchana- 
libus  hereafter  more  particularly  mentioned ;  a 
Senatusconsultum  de  Libertinorum  tribu  (Liv.  xlv. 
1 5)  ;  a  Senatusconsultum  de  Macedonia  (Liv.  xlv. 
18);  a  Senatusconsultum  de  Sumtibus  at  the  Mega- 
lenses  ludi  (Gell.  ii.  24)  ;  a  Senatusconsultum 
"  ne  homo  immolaretur  "  (Plin.  H.  iV.xxx.  1)  ;  a 
Senatusconsultum  de  provinciis  Quaestoriis ;  a 
Senatusconsultum  made  M.  Tullio  Cicerone  re- 
ferente  to  the  effect,  "  ut  legationum  liberarum 
tempus  annuum  esset ; "  various  Senatusconsulta  de 
collegiis  dissolvendis  ;  an  old  Senatusconsultum, 
"  Senatusconsultum  vetus  ne  liceret  Africanas  (bes- 
tias)  in  Italiam  advehere,"  which  was  so  far  re- 
pealed by  a  Plebiscitum  proposed  by  Cn.  Aufidius, 
Tribunus  Plebis,  that  the  importation  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  the  Gircenses  was  made  legal  (Plin.  H.  N. 
viii.  17) ;  an  old  Senatusconsultum  by  which 
"  quaestio  (servorum)  in  caput  domini  prohibeba- 
tur  "  (Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  30),  a  rale  of  law  which 
Cicero  (pro  Milan.  22)  refers  to  Mores  as  its 
foundation.  From  these  instances  of  Senatuscon- 
sulta  made  in  the  Republican  period  we  may  col- 
lect in  a  general  way  the  kind  of  matters  to  which 
this  form  of  legislation  applied.  The  constitution 
of  the  Senate  was  such  as  to  gradually  bring 
within  the  sphere  of  its  legislation  all  matters  that 
pertained  to  religion,  police,  administration,  pro- 
vincial matters,  and  all  foreign  relations.  And  it 
seems  that  the  power  of  the  Senate  had  so  far  in- 
creased at  the  time  of  the  accession  of  Augustus 
that  it  was  no  great  change  to  make  it  the  only 
legislating  body.  Pomponius  (Dig.  1.  tit.  2.  s.  2), 
though  his  historical  evidence  must  be  received 
with  caution,  states  the  matter  in  a  way  which 
is  generally  consistent  with  what  we  otherwise 
know  of  the  progress  of  Senatorial  legislation : 
"  As  the  plebs  found  it  difficult  to  assemble,  &c, 
it  was  a  matter  of  necessity  that  the  administra- 
tion of  the  State  came  to  the  Senate :  thus  the 
Senate  began  to  act,  and  whatever  the  Senate  had 
determined  (constituissei)  was  observed  (observa- 
batur),  and  a  law  so  made  is  called  Senatuscon- 
sultum." 

A  Senatusconsultum  was  so  named  because  the 
Cansul  (qui  retulit)  was  said  "  Senatum  consulere : " 
"  Marcivs  L.  F.  S.  Postvmivs  L.  F.  Cos  Senatvm 
Consolvervnt."  (Senatusconsultum  de  Bacchana- 
libus.)  In  the  Senatusconsultum  De  Philosophis  et 
De  Rhetoribus  (GelL  xv.  1 1),  the  Praetor  "  con- 
suluit."  In  the  enacting  part  of  a  Lex  the  Populus 
was  said  "  jubere,"  and  in  a  Plebiscitum  "  scire  :  " 
in  a  Senatusconsultum  the  Senate  was  said  "  cen- 
sere  :  "  "  De  Bacchanalibvs,  &«.,  ita  exdeicendvm 
censvere."  (S.  C.  de  Bacch.)  In  the  Senatuscon- 
sulta  of  the  time  of  Augustus  cited  by  Frontinus 
(de  Aquaeductibus  Romae,  ii.),  the  phrase  which 
follows  "  censuere  "  is  sometimes  "  placere  huic 
ordini."  In  Tacitus  the  verb  "  censere  "  is  also 
applied  to  the  person  who  made  the  motion  for  a 
Senatusconsultum.  (Ann.  iv.  20.)  Sometimes 
the  term  "  arbitrari "  is  used  (Dig.  16.  tit.  1.  s.  2); 
and  Gaius  (i.  4),  writing  under  the  Antonines  ap- 
plies to  the  Senatus  the  terms  which  originally 
denoted  the  legislative  power  of  the  Populus: 
"  Senatus  jubet  atque  constituit ;  idque  legis  vicem 
optinet,  quamvis  fuit  quaesitum."  "  Habere  sena- 
tum "  is  to  hold  a  meeting  of  the  senate.  When 
Cn.  Pompeius  was  elected  consul  for  the  first  time, 
his  friend  M.  Varro  wrote  for  his  use  a  treatise 
"  de  Senatu  habendo  consulendoque."  A  Senatus- 
consultum made  before  the  rising  or  after  the  set- 
ting of  the  sun  was  not  valid.    (Gellius,  xiv.  7.) 

The  mode  in  which  the  legislation  of  the  Senate 
was  conducted  in  the  Imperial  period  is  explained 
in  the  article  Okationes  Pbincipum. 

Certain  forms  were  observed  in  drawing  up  a 
Senatusconsultum,  of  which  there  is  an  example  in 
Cicero  (ad  Fam.  viii.  8):  "S.  C.  Auctoritates 
(for  this  is  the  right  reading)  Pridie.  Kal.  Octob. 
in  Aede  Apollinis,  scribendo  adfuerunt  L.  Domi- 
tius  Cn.  Filius  Ahenobarbus,  &c.  Quod  M.  Marcel- 
lus  Consul  V.  F.  (verba  fecit)  de  prov.  Cons.  D.  E. 
R.  I.  C.  (de  ea  re  ita  censuerunt  Uti,  <fcc.)."  The  pre- 
amble of  the  Senatusconsultum  de  Bacchanalibus 
is  similar,  but  the  names  of  the  consuls  come  at  the 
beginning  and  the  word  is  *'  consolvervnt :  *  the 
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date  and  place  are  also  given  ;  and  the  names  of 
those  qui  scribendo  adfuerunt  (SC.  ARF.  in  the 
Inscription).  The  names  of  the  persons  who  were 
witnesses  to  the  drawing  up  of  the  Senatuscon- 
sultum were  called  the  "  auctoritates,"  and  these 
auctoritates  were  cited  as  evidence  of  the  fact  of 
the  persons  named  in  them  having  been  present  at 
the  drawing  up  of  the  S.  C.  ("  id  quod  in  aucto- 
ritatibus  praescriptis  extat,"  Cic.  de  Or.  iii.  2)  ; 
from  which  passage,  and  from  another  (Cic.  ad 
Fam.  v.  2  ;  "  illud  S.  C.  ea  praescriptione  est ") 
in  which  Cicero  refers  to  his  name  being  found 
among  the  auctoritates  of  a  S.  C.  as  a  proof  of 
his  friendship  to  the  person  whom  the  S.  C.  con- 
cerned, it  is  certain  that  "  praescribo "  in  its 
various  forms  is  the  proper  reading  in  these  Sena- 
tusconsulta.  (Compare  the  similar  use  of  Prae- 
scriptio  in  Roman  Pleadings  [Praescriptio].) 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  certain  persons  were 
required  to  be  present  "  scribendo,"  but  others 
might  assist  if  they  chose,  and  a  person  in  this  way 
might  testify  his  regard  for  another  on  behalf  of 
whom  or  with  reference  to  whom  the  S.  C.  was 
made.  ("  Cato  autem  et  scribendo  adfuit,"  &c. 
Cic.  ad  Att.  vii.  1.)  Besides  the  phrase  "  scri- 
bendo adesse,"  there  are  "  esse  ad  scribendum  " 
(Cic.  ad  Att.  i.  19),  and  "  poni  ad  scribendum  " 
(as  to  which  see  the  curious  passage  in  Cicero,  ad 
Fam.  ix.  15).  When  a  S.  C.  was  made  on  the 
motion  of  a  person,  it  was  said  to  be  made  "  in 
sententiam  ejus."  If  the  S.  C  was  carried,  it  was 
written  on  tablets  and  placed  in  the  Aerarium  :  the 
S.  C.  de  Bacchanalibus  provides  that  it  shall  be 
cut  on  a  bronze  tablet,  but  this  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  its  being  put  up  in  a  public  place  where  it 
could  be  read  (vbeijacilivmed  gnoscier  potisit). 

The  Senatusconsulta  were  originally  intrusted 
to  the  care  of  the  tribunes  and  the  aedues,  but  in 
the  time  of  Augustus  the  quaestors  had  the  care  of 
them.  (Dion  Cass.  Iv.  36,  and  the  note  of  Rei- 
marus.)  Under  the  later  emperors  the  Senatus- 
consulta "  quae  ad  principes  pertinebant,"  were 
preserved  in  "  libri  elephantini."  (Vopiscus, 
Tacitus,  c.  8.) 

A  measure  which  was  proposed  as  a  Senatuscon- 
sultum might  be  stopped  by  the  Intercessio  of  the 
Tribunes,  and  provision  was  sometimes  made  for 
further  proceeding  in  such  case  :  "  si  quis  huic 
senatusconsulto  intercesserit  senatui  placere  aucto- 
ritatem  perscribi  (praescribi)  et  de  ea  re  ad  sena- 
tum populumque  referri."  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  viii.  8.) 
This  explains  one  meaning  of  Senatus  auctoritas, 
which  is  a  Senatusconsultum  which  has  been  pro- 
posed and  not  carried,  and  of  which  a  record  was 
kept  with  the  "  auctoritates  eorum  qui  scribendo 
adfuerunt."  In  one  passage  Cicero  calls  a  S.  C. 
which  had  failed  owing  to  an  Intercessio,  an  Auc- 
toritas (ad  Fam.  i.  7).  One  meaning  of  Auctoritas 
in  fact  is  a  S.  C.  proposed,  but  not  yet  carried  ; 
and  this  agrees  with  Livy  (iv.  57)  :  "  Si  quis  in- 
tercedat  Sto,  auctoritate  se  fore  contentum."  If 
Senatus  auctoritas  occasionally  appears  to  be  used 
as  equivalent  to  Senatusconsultum,  it  is  an  im- 
proper use  of  the  word,  but  one  which  presents  no 
difficulty  if  we  consider  that  the  names  which  de- 
note a  thing  in  its  two  stages  are  apt  to  be  con- 
founded in  popular  language,  as  with  us  the  Words 
Bill  and  Act.  In  its  general  and  original  sense 
Senatus  Auctoritas  is  any  measure  to  which  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  has  assented.  (See  the 
note  of  P.  Manutius  on  Cic.  ad  Fam.  v.  2.) 
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The  proper  enacting  word  in  the  Senatnsconsulta 
is  "  censeo,"  but  the  word  "  decerno  "  was  also 
used  in  ordinary  language  to  express  the  enacting 
of  a  Senatusconsultum.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  viii.  8  ;  Sena- 
tus  decrevit  ut  &c,  ad  Att.  i.  19.)  But  a  Senatus- 
consultum, which  was  a  law  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  term,  is  not  called  a  Becretum,  which  was  a 
rale  made  by  the  Senate  as  to  some  matter  which 
was  strictly  within  its  competence.  The  words 
Decretum  and  Senatusconsultum  are  often  used 
indiscriminately  and  with  little  precision.  (Gell.  ii. 
24.)  (See  Aelius  Gallus,  apud  Festum,  s.  v.  Senatus 
Decretum,  and  Decretum.) 

The  forms  of  the  Senatusconsulta  are  the  best 
evidence  of  their  character.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  principal  Senatusconsulta  which  are 
preserved:  the  Senatusconsultum  de  Tiburtibus, 
printed  by  Gruter  and  others,  which  is  "  un- 
doubtedly the  oldest  of  all  Roman  documents  " 
(Niebuhr,  Rom.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  264,  note  66) ; 
the  Senatusconsultum  de  Bacchanalibus  ;  the 
Senatusconsultum  in  the  Letter  of  Cicero  already 
referred  to  ;  Cic.  Philipp.  v.  13  ;  Gellius,  xv.  11  ; 
the  six  Senatusconsulta  about  the  Roman  Aque- 
ducts in  the  second  book  of  Frontinus  de  Aquae- 
ductibus  j  the  Senatusconsultum  about  the  Aphro- 
disienses  (Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  62  ;  Tacit.  Oberlin.  ii. 
835)  ;  the  oration  of  Claudius  (Tacit.  Ann.  xi.  24; 
Tacit  Oberlin.  ii.  806) ;  the  various  Senatuscon- 
sulta preserved  in  the  Digest,  which  are  mentioned 
in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  article.  See  also  the 
Senatusconsultum  printed  in  Sigonius,  "  De  Antiquo 
Jure  Provinciarum,"  i.  288  ;  and  the  Sctum  by 
which  the  name  Augustus  was  given  to  the  month 
Sextilis.  (Macrob.  Saturnal.  i.  12.) 

The  following  list  of  Senatusconsulta  contains 
perhaps  all  of  them  which  are  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  a  consul  or  other  distinctive  name. 
Numerous  Senatusconsulta  under  the  Empire  are 
referred  to  in  the  Latin  writers,  for  which  we  find 
no  distinctive  name,  though  it  is  probable  that  all 
of  them  had  a  title  like  the  Leges,  but  many  of 
them  being  of  little  importance  were  not  much  re- 
ferred to  or  cited,  and  thus  their  names  were  for- 
gotten. Tacitus,  for  instance,  often  speaks  of  S.  C. 
without  giving  their  names,  and  in  some  cases  we 
are  able  to  affix  the  titles  from  other  authorities. 
Many  of  the  Imperial  Senatusconsulta  were  merely 
amendments  of  Leges  ;  but  they  were  laws  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word. 

Some  of  the  Senatusconsulta  of  the  Republican 
period  were  laws,  as  already  observed,  but  others 
were  only  determinations  of  the  Senate,  which 
became  Leges  by  being  carried  in  the  comitia. 
Such  S.  C.  were  really  only  auctoritates.  One 
instance  of  this  kind  occurred  on  the  occasion  of 
the  trial  of  Clodius  for  violating  the  mysteries  of 
the  Bona  Dea.  A  rogatio  on  the  subject  of  the 
trial  was  proposed  to  the  Comitia  ex  Senatuscon- 
sulto  (Cic.  ad  Alt.  i.  14)  ;  which  is  also  spoken  of 
as  the  Auctoritas  of  the  Senate,  and  as  "  quod  ab 
Senatu  Constitutum  "  (the  words  of  Gaius,  i.  4). 

Apronianum,  probably  enacted  in  the  time  of 
Hadrian,  empowered  all  Civitates  which  were 
within  the  Roman  Imperium  to  take  a  fideicom- 
missa  hereditas.  This  Senatusconsultum  is  cited 
by  Ulpian  (Frag.  tit.  22)  without  the  name,  but 
it  appears  from  comparing  Ulpian  with  the  Digest 
(36.  tit.  1.  s.  26)  to  be  the  Senatusconsultum 
Apronianum.  A  Senatusconsultum  also  allowed 
Civitates  or  Municipia,  which  were  legally  con- 
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sidered  as  Universitates,  to  be  appointed  heredes 
by  their  liberti  or  libertae.  Ulpian  speaks  of  this 
Senatusconsultum  in  the  passage  referred  to,  im- 
mediately before  he  speaks  of  that  Senatuscon- 
sultum which  we  know  to  be  the  Apronianum, 
and  it  appears  probable  that  the  two  Senatus- 
consulta were  the  same,  for  their  objects  were 
similar  and  they  are  mentioned  together  without 
any  indication  of  their  being  different.  This  last 
mentioned  provision  is  also  mentioned  in  the 
Digest  (38.  tit.  3)  as  being  contained  in  a  Sena- 
tusconsultum which  was  posterior  to  the  Trebelli- 
anum,  but  the  name  is  not  given  in  the  Digest. 
Under  this  provision  a  Municipium  could  obtain 
the  Bonornm  Possessio.  Bachius  (Historia  Juris- 
prudentiae  Romanae)  assigns  this  Senatusconsultum 
to  the  reign  of  Trajan.  But  it  appears  to  belong 
to  the  time  of  Hadrian,  and  to  be  the  same  S.  C. 
which  allowed  Civitates  to  take  a  legacy.  (Ulp. 
Frag.  tit.  24.) 

Articijleianum  gave  the  Praeses  of  a  Province 
jurisdiction  in  the  case  of  fideicommissa  libertas, 
even  when  the  heres  did  not  belong  to  the  Pro- 
vince. The  heres  could  be  compelled  to  give  the 
libertas  which  was  the  subject  of  the  ndeicommis- 
sum.  (Manumissio  ;  Dig.  40.  tit.  5.  s.  44, 51.) 
This  Senatusconsultum  was  enacted  a.  n.  101,  in 
which  year  Sex.  Articuleius  Paetus  was  consul. 

De  Bacchanalibus.  This  Senatusconsultum. 
which  is  sometimes  called  Marcianum,  was  passed 
in  the  year  b.  c.  186.  The  terms  of  it  are  stated 
generally  by  Livy  (xxxix.  18),  and  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  original  Senatusconsultum  which  is 
printed  in  the  edition  of  Livy  by  Drakenborch,  and 
in  that  by  J.  Clericus,  Amsterdam,  1710.  There 
is  a  dissertation  on  this  Senatusconsultum  by 
Bynkershoek  (De  Oultu  Religionis  Peregrinae  apud 
Veteres  Romanes,  Op.  i.  412),  who  has  printed  the 
Senatusconsultum  and  commented  upon  it  at  some 
length.  The  provisions  of  this  Senatusconsultum 
are  stated  generally  under  Dionysia,  p.  414,  b. 
There  is  no  ancient  authority,  as  it  appears,  for  the 
name  Marcianum,  which  has  been  given  to  it  from 
the  name  of  one  of  the  Consuls  who  proposed  it, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  usual  titles  of  S.  C.  in 
the  Imperial  period.  This  Sctum  was  found  in 
a.  n.  1640,  in  a  village  in  Calabria,  and  is  said  to 
be  now  at  Vienna.  (Senatusconsulti  De  Bac- 
chanalibus, &c.  Explicatio,  auctore  Matthaeo  Ae- 
gyptio,  Neapol.  1729.) 

Calvitianum.  (Ulpian,  Frag.  tit.  xvi.  j  Julia 
et  Papia  Poppaea  Lex,  p.  692,  b.) 

Claudianum  passed  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Claudius,  reduced  a  free  woman  to  the  condition  of 
a  slave  (ancilla)  if  she  cohabited  with  the  slave  of 
another  person,  after  the  master  had  given  her  no- 
tice that  he  would  not  permit  it.  But  if  a  woman, 
who  was  a  Roman  citizen,  cohabited  with  a  slave 
with  the  consent  of  the  slave's  master,  she  might 
by  agreement  with  the  master  remain  free  and  yet 
any  child  born  from  this  cohabitation  would  be  a 
slave  ;  for  the  Senatusconsultum  made  valid  any 
agreement  between  the  free  woman  and  the  slave's 
master,  and  by  such  agreement  the  woman  was  re- 
lieved from  the  penalty  of  the  Senatusconsultum. 
But  Hadrian,  being  moved  thereto  by  a  considera- 
tion of  the  hardship  of  the  case  and  the  incongruity 
of  this  rule  of  law  (indegantia  juris),  restored  the 
old  rule  of  the  Jus  Gentium,  according  to  which 
the  woman  continuing  free  was  the  mother  of  8 
free  child. 
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A  difficulty  arose  on  the  interpretation  of  this 
Senatusconsultum  for  which  the  words  of  the  law 
had  not  provided.  If  a  woman,  who  was  a  Roman 
citizen,  was  with  child,  and  became  an  ancilla 
pursuant  to  the  Senatusconsultum  in  consequence 
of  cohabiting  with  a  slave  contrary  to  the  master's 
wish,  the  condition  of  the  child  was  a  disputed 
matter :  some  contended  that  if  the  woman  had 
become  pregnant  in  a  legal  marriage,  the  child  was 
a  Roman  citizen,  but  if  she  had  become  pregnant 
by  illicit  cohabitation,  the  child  was  the  property 
of  the  person  who  had  become  the  master  of  the 
mother.     [Servus  (Roman).] 

There  is  an  apparent  ambiguity  in  a  passage  of 
Gaius  (i.  86)  in  which  he  says,  "  but  that  rule 
of  the  same  Lex  is  still  in  force,  by  which  the  issue 
of  a  free  woman  and  another  man's  slave  is  a  slave, 
if  the  mother  knew  that  the  man  with  whom  she 
cohabited,  was  a  slave."  The  Lex  of  which  he 
speaks,  is  the  Lex  Aelia  Sentia.  The  exception 
in  the  Senatusconsultum  of  Claudius  applied  to  the 
case  of  a  compact  between  a  free  woman  and  the 
master  of  the  slave,  which  compact  implies  that 
the  woman  must  know  the  condition  of  the  slave, 
and  therefore  according  to  the  terms  of  the  Lex 
the  issue  would  be  slaves.  But  Gaius  says  (i.  84) 
that  under  this  Senatusconsultum  the  woman  might 
by  agreement  continue  free  and  yet  give  birth  to  a 
slave  ;  for  the  Senatusconsultum  gave  validity  to 
the  compact  between  the  woman  and  the  master  of 
the  slave.  At  first  sight  it  appears  as  if  the 
Senatusconsultum  produced  exactly  the  same  eiFect 
as  the  Lex  with  respect  to  the  condition  of  the 
child.  But  this  is  explained  by  referring  to  the 
chief  provision  of  the  Senatusconsultum,  which 
was  that  cohabitation  with  a  slave  "  invito  et  de- 
nuntiante  domino"  reduced  the  woman  to  a  servile 
condition,  and  it  was  a  legal  consequence  of  this 
change  of  condition  that  the  issue  of  her  cohabita- 
tion must  be  a  slave.  The  Lex  Aelia  Sentia  had 
already  declared  the  condition  of  children  born  of 
the  union  of  a  free  woman  and  a  slave  to  be  ser- 
vile. The  Sen  utusconsul turn  added  to  the  penalty 
of  the  Lex  by  making  the  mother  a  slave  also,  un- 
less she  cohabited  with  the  consent  of  the  master, 
and  thus  resulted  that  "  inelegantia  juris "  by 
which  a  free  mother  could  escape  the  penalty  of 
the  Senatusconsultum  by  her  agreement  and  yet 
her  child  must  be  a  slave  pursuant  to  the  Lex. 
Hadrian  removed  this  inelegantia  by  declaring  that 
if  the  mother  notwithstanding  the  cohabitation  es- 
caped from  the  penalties  of  the  Senatusconsultum 
by  virtue  of  her  compact,  the  child  also  should 
have  the  benefit  of  the  agreement.  The  Senatus- 
consultum only  reduced  the  cohabiting  woman  to 
a  servile  state  when  she  cohabited  with  a  man's 
slave  "  invito  et  denuntiante  domino :  "  if  she  co- 
habited with  him,  knowing  him  to  be  a  slave, 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  master,  there  could 
be  no  denuntiatio,  and  this  case,  it  appears,  was 
not  affected  by  the  Senatusconsultum,  for  Gaius 
observes,  as  above  stated  (i.  86),  that  the  Lex  had 
still  effect  and  the  offspring  of  such  cohabitation 
was  a  slave.  The  fact  of  this  clause  of  the  Lex 
remaining  in  force  after  the  enacting  of  the  Sena- 
tusconsultum, appears  to  be  an  instance  of  the 
strict  interpretation  which  the  Roman  Jurists  ap- 
plied to  positive  enactments  ;  for  the  Senatuscon- 
sultum of  Hadrian  as  stated  by  Gaius  only  applied 
to  the  case  of  a  contract  between  the  master's 
elsve  and  the  woman,  and  therefor*1  its  terms  did 
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not  comprehend  a  case  of  cohabitation  when  there 
was  no  compact.  Besides  this  if  a  free  woman 
cohabited  with  a  man's  slave  either  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  master  or  with  his  knowledge, 
but  without  the  "  denuntiatio,"  it  seems  that  this 
was  considered  as  if  the  woman  simply  indulged  in 
promiscuous  intercourse  (vulgo  concepit),  and  the 
mother  being  free,  the  child  also  was  free  by  the 
Jus  Gentium  till  the  Lex  attempted  to  restrain 
such  intercourse  by  working  on  the  parental  affec- 
tions of  the  mother,  and  the  Senatusconsultum  by 
a  direct  penalty  on  herself.  There  was  a  "juris 
inelegantia "  in  a  free  woman  giving  birth  to  a 
slave,  but  this  was  not  regarded  by  Hadrian,  who 
was  struck  by  the  inelegantia  df  a  woman  by  com- 
pact being  able  to  evade  the  penalty  of  the  Sena- 
tusconsultum while  her  child  was  still  subject  to 
the  penalty  of  the  Lex. 

This  Senatusconsultum  was  passed  A.  d.  52,  and 
is  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  but  the  terms  in  which 
he  expresses  himself  do  not  contain  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  Senatusconsultum,  and  in  one  respect, 
"  sin  consensisset  dominus,  pro  libertis  haberentur," 
they  differ  materially  from  the  text  of  Gaius,  unless 
the  reading  "libertis"  should  be  " liberis."  (See 
the  notes  on  Tacitus,  Ann.  xii.  53,  ed.  Oberlin.)  It  ap- 
pears however  from  a  passage  in  Paulus  (S.  R.  iv. 
tit.  10),  that  a  woman,  in  some  cases  which  are  not 
mentioned  by  him,  was  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
a  liberta  by  the  Senatusconsultum  ;  a  circumstance 
which  confirms  the  accuracy  of  the  text  of  Tacitus, 
but  also  shows  how  very  imperfectly  he  has  stated 
the  Senatusconsultum.  Suetonius  (Vesp.  11)  at- 
tributes the  Senatusconsultum  to  the  reign  of  Ves- 
pasian, and  expresses  its  effect  in  terms  still  more 
general  and  incorrect  than  those  of  Tacitus.  Such 
instances  show  how  little  we  can  rely  on  the 
Roman  historians  for  exact  information  as  to 
legislation. 

It  appears  from  Paulus  that  the  provisions  of 
this  Senatusconsultum  are  stated  very  imperfectly 
even  by  Gaius,  and  that  they  applied  to  a  great 
number  of  cases  of  cohabitation  between  free  wo- 
men, whether  Ingenuae  or  Libertinae,  and  slaves. 

This  Senatusconsultum  was  entirely  repealed  by 
a  Constitution  of  Justinian.  Some  writers  refer 
the  words  "  ea  lege"  (Gaius,  i.  85)  to  the  Senatus- 
consultum Claudianum,  and  they  must  consequently 
riifer  the  words  "  ejusdem  legis"  (Gaius,  i.  86)  also 
to  this  Senatusconsultum  ;  but  the  word  "  lex  "  in 
neither  case  appears  to  refer  to  the  Senatusconsul- 
tum, but  to  the  Lex  Aelia  Sentia. 

(Gaius,  i.  84,  86,  91,  160  ;  Ulp.  Frag.  tit.  xi.  ; 
Cod.  7.  tit.  24  ;  Paulus,  S.  R.  ii.  tit.  21.) 

There  were  several  other  Senatusconsulta  Clau- 
diana,  of  which  there  is  a  short  notice  in  Jo.  Au- 
gusti  Bachii  Historia  Jurisprudentiae  Romauae. 

Dasumianum,  passed  in  the  reign  of  Trajan, 
related  to  Fideicommissa  libertas.  (Dig.  40.  tit.  5. 
s.  51.)  See  Rudorff,  Zeitsehnfi^  &c.  vol.  xii.  p.  307, 
Das  Testament  des  Dasumius. 

Hadriani  Senatusconsulta.  Numerous  se- 
natusconsulta were  passed  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian, 
but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  which  is  called 
Hadrianum.  Many  Senatusconsulta  of  this  reign 
are  referred  to  by  Gains  as  "  Senatusconsulta  auc- 
tore  Hadriano  facta,"  i.  47,  &c,  of  which  there  is 
a  list  in  the  Index  to  Gaius.  The  Senatusconsulta 
made  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian  are  enumerated  by 
Bachius,  and  some  of  them  are  noticed  here  under 
their  proper  designations. 
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Juncianum,  passed  in  the  reign  of  Commodus, 
related  to  Fideicommissa  Libeitas.  (Dig.  40.  tit.  5. 
a.  28,  51.)  This  Senatusconsultum  is  preserved  in 
one  of  the  passages  of  the  Digest  referred  to. 

Junianum,  pasBed  in  the  time  of  Domitian,  in 
the  tenth  consulship  of  Domitian,  and  in  the  con- 
sulship of  Ap.  Junius  Sabinus,  a.  d.  84,  had  for  its 
object  to  prevent  collusion  between  a  master  and 
his  slave,  by  which  the  slave  should  be  made  to 
appear  to  be  as  a  free  man.  The  person  who  dis- 
covered the  collusion  obtained  the  slave  as  his  pro- 
perty.  (Dig.  40.  tit.  16.) 

Juventianum  is  the  name  given  by  modern 
jurists  to  the  Senatusconsultum,  which  is  preserved 
in  the  Digest  (5.  tit.  3.  s.  20.  §  6).  The  Senatus- 
consultum is  placed  under  the  title  "  De  Hereditatis 
Petitione." 

Largianum,  passed  in  the  first  year  of  the  Em- 
peror Claudius,  a.  d.  42,  gave  to  the  children  of  a 
Manumissor,  if  they  were  not  exheredated  by  name, 
a  right  to  the  bona  of  Latini  in  preference  to  Ex- 
tranei  heredes.  (Patronus  ;  Gaius,  iii.  63 — 71  ; 
Inst.  3.  tit.  7.  s.  4  ;  Cod.  7.  tit.  6.) 

Libonianum,  passed  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  in 
the  consulship  of  T.  Statilius  Taurus  and  L.  Scribo- 
nius  Libo,  a.  d.  16,  contained  various  provisions, 
one  of  which  was  to  the  effect  that  if  a  man  wrote 
a  will  for  another,  every  thing  which  he  wrote  in 
his  own  favour  waB  void  :  accordingly  he  could  not 
make  himself  a  tutor  (Dig.  26.  tit.  2.  s.  29),  nor 
heres  orlegatarius  (Dig.  34.  tit.  8).  This  Senatus- 
consultum contained  other  provisions,  and  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  an  extension  of  the  Lex  Cornelia 
de  Falsis.  [Falsum.]  See  also  Coll.  Leg.  M.  & 
R.  viii.  7. 

Macedonianum,  enacted  a.  d.  46,  provided 
that  any  loan  of  money  to  a  filiusfamilias  could  not 
be  recovered  even  after  the  death  of  the  father. 
The  Senatusconsultum  took  its  name  from  Macedo, 
»  notorious  usurer,  as  appears  from  the  terms  of 
the  Senatusconsultum  which  is  preserved  (Dig. 
14.  tit.  6).  Theophilus  (Paraphr.  Tnst.)  states  in- 
correctly that  the  Senatusconsultum  took  its  name 
from  a  filiusfamilias.  The  provision  of  the  Senatus- 
consultum is  cited  by  Tacitus  (Ann.  xi.  13),  but 
in  such  terms  as  might  lead  to  ambiguity  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  law.  Suetonius  (Vesp.  11) 
attributes  this  Senatusconsultum  to  the  time  of 
Vespasian  ;  but  he  states  its  provisions  in  less 
ambiguous  terms  than  Tacitus. 

Memmianum.  This  name  is  sometimes  given  to 
the  Senatusconsultum,  passed  in  the  time  of  Nero, 
the  terms  of  which  are  preserved  by  Tacitus  (Aim. 
xv.  19) :  "  ne  simulata  adoptio  in  ulla  parte  mune- 
ris  publici  juvaret,  ac  ne  usurpandis  quidem  here- 
ditatibus  prodesset."  The  object  of  this  Senatus- 
consultum was  to  prevent  the  evasion  of  the  Lex 
Julia  et  Papia  Poppaea.  It  is  sometimes  referred 
to  the  consulship  of  C.  Memmius  Regulus  and  Vir- 
ginius  Rufus  A.  d.  63,  but  it  appears  to  belong  to 
the  preceding  year.  See  Dig.  31.  s.  51,  and  53. 
tit.  1.  s.  76. 

Neronianum  de  Legatis,  the  provisions  of 
which  are  stated  in  the  article  Legatum.  (Gaius, 
ii.  157,  198,  212,  218,220  ;  Ulp.  Frag,  xxiv.) 

Neronianum,  also  called  Pisonianum,  from 
being  enacted  in  the  consulship  of  Nero  and  L. 
Calpurnius  Piso,  a.  d.  57.  It  contained  various 
provisions :  "  Ut  si  quis  a  Buis  servis  interfectus 
esset,  ii  quoque,  qui  testamento  manumissi  sub 
eodero  tecto  mansissent,  inter  servos  supplicia  pen- 
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derent  "  (Tacit.  Ann.  xiii.  32)  :  "  Ut  occisa  uxore 
etiam  de  familia  viri  quaestio  habeatur,  idemque  ut 
juxta  uxoris  familiam  observetur,  si  vir  dicatur 
occisns  "  (Paulus,  S.  R.  iii.  tit.  5,  who  gives  in 
substance  also  the  provision  mentioned  by  Tacitus, 
but  adds :  "  Sed  et  hi  torquentur,  qui  cum  occiso 
in  itinere  fuerunt ") :  "  Ut,  si  poenae  obnoxius 
servus  venisset,  quandoque  in  eum  animadversum 
esset,  venditor  pretium  praestaret."  (Dig.  29.  tit.  5. 
s.  8.) 

Orphitianum  enacted  in  the  time  of  M.  Aure- 
lius  (Capitol,  m  vita,  11)  that  the  legitima  hereditas 
of  a  mother  who  had  not  been  in  manu,  might 
come  to  her  sons  to  the  exclusion  of  the  consan- 
guinei  and  other  agnati.  The  name  Orphitianum 
is  supplied  by  Paulus  (S.  R.  iv.  tit.  10),  and  the 
Digest  (38.  tit.  17)  ;  the  enactment  was  made  in 
the  consulship  of  V.  Rufus  and  C.  Orphitus.  (Inst. 
3.  tit.  4.) 

Paulus  (iv.  tit.  14)  speaks  of  rules  relating  to 
manumission  being  included  in  a  Senatusconsultum 
Orphitianum.  [Heres.]  This  Senatusconsultum 
was  made  in  the  joint  reign  of  M.  Aurelius  and 
Commodus.  (Impp.  Anton,  et  Commodi  oratione 
in  senatu  recitata,  Ulp.  Frag.  tit.  xxvi.)    See  Ora- 
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Pegasianum  was  enacted  in  the  reign  of  Vespa- 
sian, Pega9us  and  Pusio  being  Consules  ( Suffecti  ?) 
in  the  year  of  the  enactment.  (Inst.  ii.  tit.  23  ; 
Gaius,  ii.  254,  &c  )  The  provisions  of  this  Sena- 
tusconsultum are  stated  under  Fideicommissa 
and  Legatum.  This  Senatusconsultum,  or  another 
of  the  same  name,  modified  a  provision  of  the  Lex 
Aelia  Sentia  as  to  a  Latinus  becoming  a  Romanus. 
(Gaius,  i.  31.) 

Persicianum,  which  may  be  the  correct  form 
instead  of  Pernicianum,  was  enacted  in  the  time  of 
Tiberius  A.  d.  34,  and  was  an  amendment  of  the 
Lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppaea.  (Compare  Lex 
Julia  et  Pap.  Pop.  ;  Ulp.  Frag.  tit.  xvi. ; 
Sueton.  Claud.  23.) 

Pisonianum.     [Neronianum.] 

Plancianum,  of  uncertain  date,  is  by  some 
writers  assigned  to  the  time  of  Vespasian.  The 
Lex  Julia  Papia  et  Poppaea  apparently  contained 
a  provision  by  which  a  fideicommissum  was  forfeited 
to  the  Fiscus,  if  a  heres  or  legatarius  engaged 
himself  by  a  written  instrument  or  any  other  secret 
mode  to  pay  or  give  the  fideicommissum  to  a  person 
who  was  legally  incapable  of  taking  it.  (Dig.  30. 
s.  103  ;  34.  tit.  9.  s.  10,  18  ;  49.  tit.  14.  s.  3.) 
Such  a  Fideicommissum  was  called  Taciturn,  and 
when  made  in  the  way  described  was  said  to  be 
"  in  fraudem  legis,"  designed  to  evade  the  law.  If 
it  was  made  openly  (paiam),  this  was  no  fraus, 
and  though  the  fideicommissum  might  be  invalid 
on  account  of  the  incapacity  of  the  fideicommis- 
sarius  to  take,  the  penalty  of  the  lex  did  not  apply. 
It  does  not  appear  certain  whether  this  provision 
as  to  the  confiscation  was  contained  in  the  original 
Lex  or  added  by  some  subsequent  Senatusconsul- 
tum. However  this  may  be,  the  fiduciarius  still 
retained  his  Quarta.  But  a  Senatusconsultum  men- 
tioned by  Ulpian  (Frag,  tit.xxv.  s.  17)  enacted  that 
if  a  man  undertook  to  perform  a  taciturn  fideicom- 
missum, he  lost  the  Quadrans  or  Quarta  [Fidei- 
commissum],  nor  could  he  claim  what  was 
Caducum  under  the  Testamenta,  which  as  a  general 
rule  he  could  claim  if  he  had  children.  [Legatum  ; 
Bona  Caduca.]  This  Senatusconsultum,  it  ap- 
pears from  an  extract  in  the  Digest  (35.  tit  2, 
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s.  89),  waB  the  Plancianum,  or  Plautianum,  for 
the  reading  is  doubtful ;  and  in  this  passage  it  is 
stated  that  the  Fourth,  which  the  Fiduciarius  was 
not  allowed  to  retain,  was  claimed  for  the  Fiscus 
by  a  Rescript  of  Antoninus  Pius.  The  penalty  for 
the  fraud  only  applied  to  that  part  of  the  property 
to  which  the  fraud  extended,  and  if  the  heres  was 
heres  in  a  larger  share  of  the  hereditas  than  the 
share  to  which  the  fraus  extended,  he  had  the 
benefit  of  the  Falcidia  for  that  part  to  which  the 
fraus  did  not  extend,  which  is  thus  expressed  by 
Papinian  (Dig.  34.  tit.  9.  s.  11),  "sea  si  major 
modus  institutionis  quam  fraudis  fuerit  quod  ad 
Falcidiam  attinet,  de  superfluo  quarta  retinebitur." 
The  history  of  legislation  on  the  subject  of  Tacita 
fideicommissa  is  not  altogether  free  from  some 
doubt. 

Plautianum.     [Plancianum.] 

Rubrianum,  enacted  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  in 
the  consulship  of  Rubrius  Gallus  and  Q.  Coelius 
Hispo  (probably  consules  suffecti)  A.  D.  101,  related 
to  fideicommissa  libertas.  Its  terms  are  given  in 
the  Digest  (40.  tit.  5.  s.  26)  :  "  Si  hi  a  quibus  li- 
bertatem  praestari  oportet  evocati  a  Praetore  adesse 
noluissent,  Si  causa  cognita  Praetor  pronuntiasset 
libertatem  his  deberi,  eodem  jure  statum  servari 
ac  si  directo  manumissi  essent."  Compare  Plin. 
JSp.  iv.  9,  ad  Ursum  with  the  passage  in  the 
Digest. 

Sabinianum,  of  uncertain  date,  but  apparently 
after  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius.  It  related  to 
the  rights  of  one  of  three  brothers  who  had  been 
adopted,  to  a  portion*  of  the  hereditas  contra  tabulas 
testamenti.  (Cod.  8.  tit.  48.  s.  10  ;  Inst.  3.  tit.  I.) 

Silanianum,  probably  passed  in  the  time  of 
Augustus  in  the  consulship  of  P.  Cornelius  Dola- 
bella  and  C.  Junius  Silanus  a.  n.  10,  contained 
various  enactments.  It  gave  freedom  to  a  slave 
who  discovered  the  murderer  of  his  master.  If 
a  master  was  murdered,  all  the  slaves  who  were 
under  the  roof  at  the  time,  if  the  murder  was  com- 
mitted under  a  roof,  or  who  were  with  him  in  any 
place  at  the  time  of  the  murder,  were  put  to  the 
torture,  and,  if  they  had  not  done  their  best  to 
defend  him,  were  put  to  death.  Tacitus  {Ann. 
xiv.  42)  refers  to  this  provision  of  the  Senatuscon- 
sultum,  and  he  uses  the  phrase  "  vetere  ex  more." 
Lipsius  (note  on  this  passage)  refers  to  Cicero 
(ad  Fam.  iv.  12).  Servi  Impuberes  were  ex- 
cepted from  this  provision  of  the  Senatusconsultum. 
(Dig.  29.  tit.  5.  s.  14.)  The  heres  who  took  pos- 
session of  the  hereditas  of  a  murdered  person  be- 
fore the  proper  inquiry  was  made,  forfeited  the 
hereditas,  which  fell  to  the  Fiscus :  the  rule  was 
the  same  whether  being  heres  ex  testamento  he 
opened  the  will  (tabulae  testamenti)  before  the  in- 
quiry was  made,  or  whether  being  heres  ab  intes- 
tate, he  took  possession  of  the  hereditas  (adiit  he- 
reditatem)  or  obtained  the  Bonorum  Possessio  ;  he 
waB  also  subjected  to  a  heavy  pecuniary  penalty. 
A  Senatusconsultum  passed  in  the  consulship  of 
Taurus  and  Lepidus  A.  D.  1 1,  enacted  that  the 
penalty  for  opening  the  will  of  a  murdered  person 
could  not  be  inflicted  after  five  years,  except  it  was 
a  case  of  parricide  to  which  this  temporis  praescrip- 
tio  did  not  apply.  (Paulus,  <S.  R.  iii.  tit.  5  ;  Dig. 
29.  tit.  5  ;  Cod.  6.  tit.  35.) 

Tertullianum  is  stated  in  the  Institutes  of 
Justinian  (3.  tit.  3)  to  have  been  enacted  in  the 
time  of  Hadrian,  in  the  consulship  of  Tertullus  and 
Sacerdoi ;  but  some  critics,  notwithstanding  this, 
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would  refer  it  to  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius. 
This  Senatusconsultum  empowered  a  mother,  whe- 
ther Ingenua  or  Libertina,  to  take  the  Legitima 
hereditas  of  an  intestate  son  ;  the  Ingenua,  if  she 
was  or  had  been  the  mother  of  three  children  ;  the 
Libertina,  if  she  was  or  had  been  the  mother  of 
four  children.  They  could  also  take,  though  they 
neither  were  nor  had  been  mothers,  if  they  had 
obtained  the  Jus  Liberorum  by  Imperial  favour. 
Several  persons  however  took  precedence  of  the 
mother  ;  the  sui  heredes  of  the  son,  those  who 
were  called  to  the  Bonorum  Possessio  as  sui 
heredes,  the  father,  and  the  frater  consanguineus. 
If  there  was  a  soror  consanguinea,  she  shared  with 
her  mother.  The  Senatusconsultum  Orphitianum 
gave  the  children  a  claim  to  the  hereditas  of  the 
mother. 

(Ulp.  Frag.  tit.  xxvi.  ;  Paulus,  S.  R.  iv.  tit.  9  ; 
Dig.  38.  tit.  17.) 

Trebellianum,  enacted  in  the  time  of  Nero 
in  the  consulship  of  L.  Annaeus  Seneca  and  Tre- 
bellius  Maximus  a.  d.  62,  related  to  Fideicommis- 
sae  hereditates. 

(Fideicommissum  j  Gaius,  ii.  251,  253  ;  Dig. 
36.  tit.  1  ;  Paulus,  S.  R.  iv.  tit.  2.) 

Turpilianum,  enacted  in  the  time  of  Nero  in 
the  consulship  of  Caesonius  Paetus  and  Petronius 
Turpillus  A.  d.  61,  was  against  praevaricatio  or  the 
collusive  desisting  from  prosecuting  a  criminal 
charge.  The  occasion  of  this  Senatusconsultum 
and  the  terms  of  it  are  stated  by  Tacitus  (Ann. 
xiv.  14):  "qui  talem  operant  emptitasset,  vendi- 
dissetve,  perinde  poena  teneretur  ac  publico  judicio 
calumniae  condemnaretur."  The  definition  of  a 
praevaricator  is  given  in  the  Digest  (48.  tit.  16.  s. 
I.  Ad  Senatusconsultum  Turpilianum). 

Velleianum  rendered  void  all  intercessiones  by 
women,  whether  they  were  on  behalf  of  males  or 
females.  This  Senatusconsultum  was  enacted  in 
the  consulship  of  Marcus  Silanus  and  Velleius 
Tutor,  as  appears  from  the  preamble  of  the  Sena- 
tusconsultum (Dig.  16.  tit  1),  and  it  appears  most 
probably  to  have  been  passed  in  the  reign  of  Claudius 
from  the  words  of  Ulpian  in  his  comment  upon 
it.  The  name  of  Velleius  Tutor  does  not  occur  in 
the  Fasti  Consulares,  and  he  may  be  a  consul  suf- 
fectus.  The  name  of  M.  Silanus  occurs  as  consul 
in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  and  the  colleague  of 
Valerius  Asiaticus,  a.  d.  46.  (Dion  Cass.  lx.  27.) 
[Interoessio.]  In  the  year  A.  D.  19,  according 
to  the  Fasti  a  M.  Silanus  was  also  consul ;  his 
colleague  according  to  the  Fasti  waB  L.  Norbanus 
Balbus,  and  this  agrees  with  Tacitus  (Ann.  ii.  59). 

Vitrasianum  is  assigned  to  the  reign  of  Ves- 
pasian, but  the  time  is  very  uncertain.  It  re- 
lated to  Fideicommissa  Libertas.  (Dig.  40.  tit.  5. 
s.  30.) 

Volusianum,  enacted  in  the  reign  of  Nero  in 
the  consulship  of  Q.  Volusius  Saturninus  and  P. 
Cornelius  Scipio,  A.  D.  56.  It  contained  a  provi- 
sion against  pulling  down  a  domus  or  villa  for  the 
sake  of  profit ;  but  the  object  of  this  law  seems 
rather  obscure :  it  is  referred  to,  without  the  name 
being  given,  in  the  Digest  (18.  tit.  1.  s.  52.  Senatus 
censuit,  &c).  Tacitus  (Ann.  xiii.  28)  mentions  a 
Senatusconsultum  in  this  consulship  which  limited 
the  power  of  the  Aediles :  "  quantum  curules, 
quantum  plebeii  pignoris  caperent,  vel  poenae  irro- 
garent."  A  Senatusconsultum  Volusianum  (if  the 
name  is  right)  enacted  that  persons  should  be  liable 
to  the  penalties  of  the  Lex  Julia  de  vi  privatn, 
3l/2 
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who  joined  in  the  suit  of  another  person  with  the 
bargain  that  they  should  share  whatever  was 
acquired  by  the  condemnatio.  (Dig.  48.  tit.  7. 
s.6.)  [G.L.] 

SENJO'RES.     [Comitia,  p.  333.] 

SEPTA.     [Comitia,  p.  336,  b.] 

SEPTEMVIRI  EPULO'NES.  [Epulones.] 

SEPTIMATRUS.     [Quinquatrus.] 

SEPTIMO'NTIUM,  a  Roman  festival  which 
was  held  in  the  month  of  December.  It  lasted 
only  for  one  day  (dies  Septimontium,  dies  Septimon- 
tialis).  According  to  Festus  (s.  v.  Septimontium), 
the  festival  was  the  same  as  the  Agonalia  ;  bat 
Scaliger  in  his  note  on  this  passage  has  shown 
from  Varro  (de  Ling.  Lut.  vi.  24)  and  from  Ter- 
tullian  (de  Idolol.  10),  that  the  Septimontium 
must  have  been  held  on  one  of  the  last  days  of 
December,  whereas  the  Agonalia  took  place  on  the 
tenth  of  this  month.  The  day  of  the  Septimontium 
was  a  dies  feriatus  for  the  montani,  or  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  seven  ancient  hills  or  rather  districts  of 
Rome,  who  offered  on  this  day  sacrifices  to  the 
gods  in  their  respective  districts.  These  sacra 
(sacra  pro  montibus,  Fest.  s.  v.  Publica  sacra)  were, 
like  the  paganalia,  not  sacra  publica,  but  privata. 
(Varro,  I.  c. ;  compare  Sacra.)  They  were  believed 
to  have  been  instituted  to  commemorate  the  en- 
closure of  the  seven  hills  of  Rome  within  the  walls 
of  the  city,  but  must  certainly  be  referred  to  a 
time  when  the  Capitoline,  Quirinal,  and  Viminal 
were  not  yet  incorporated  with  Rome.  (Compare 
Columella,  ii.  10  ;  Suet.  Domit.  4  j  Plut.  Qiiaest. 
Rom.  68  j  Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Rome,  vol.  i.  p.  389, 
&c.)  [L.S.] 

SEPTUNX.     [As,  p.  140,  b.] 

SEPULCRUM.     [Funijs,  p.  560,  b.] 

SEQUESTRES.     [Ambitus.] 

SERA.     [Janua,  p.  626,  b.] 

SE'RICUM  (o-TipiKoV),  silk,  also  called  bom- 
bycinum.  The  first  ancient  author  who  affords 
any  evidence  respecting  the  use  of  silk,  is  Aristotle 
(H.A.  v.  19).  After  a  description,  partially  cor- 
rect, of  the  metamorphoses  of  the  silkworm  (bombyx, 
Martial,  viii.  33),  he  intimates  that  the  produce  of 
the  cocoons  was  wound  upon  bobbins  by  women 
for  the  purpose  of  being  woven,  and  that  Pamphile, 
daughter  of  Plates,  was  said  to  have  first  woven 
silk  in  Cos.  This  statement  authorizes  the  conclu- 
sion, that  raw  silk  was  brought  from  the  interior 
of  Asia  and  manufactured  in  Cos  as  early  as  the 
fourth  century  B.  c.  From  this  island  it  appears  that 
the  Roman  ladies  obtained  their  most  splendid 
garments  [Coa  Vbstis],  so  that  the  later  poets 
of  the  Augustan  age,  Tibullus  (ii.  4),  Propertius 
(i.  2,  ii.  1,  iv.  2,  iv.  5),  Horace  (Cam.  iv.  13.  13, 
Sat.  i.  2.  101),  and  Ovid  (Art.  Amat.  ii.  298), 
adorn  their  verses  with  allusions  to  these  elegant 
textures,  which  were  remarkably  thin,  sometimes 
of  a  fine  purple  dye  (Hor.  II.  cc),  and  variegated 
with  transverse  stripes  of  gold.  (Tibull.  ii.  6.) 
About  this  time  the  Parthian  conquests  opened  a 
way  for  the  transport  into  Italy  of  all  the  most 
valuable  productions  of  central  Asia,  which  was 
the  supposed  territory  of  the  Seres.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  silken  flags  attached  to  the  gilt  stand- 
ards of  the  Parthians  in  the  battle  fought  in  54 
b.  c.  (Floras,  iii.  11),  must  have  been  a  very  strik- 
ing sight  for  the  army  of  Crassus. 

The  inquiries  of  the  Romans  respecting  the 
nature  of  this  beautiful  manufacture  led  to  a  very 
general  opinion  that  silk  in  its  natural  state  was  a 
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thin  fleece  found  on  trees.  (Virg.  Georg.  ii.  121 ; 
Petron.  119 ;  Seneca,  Hippol.  386;  Festus  Avie- 
nus,  935  ;  Sil.  Ital.  Pun.  vi.  4,  xiv.  664,  xvii. 
596.)  An  author,  nearly  contemporary  with 
those  of  the  Augustan  age  already  quoted  (Dio- 
nysius  Periegetes,  755),  celebrates  not  only  the 
extreme  fineness  and  the  high  value,  but  also  the 
flowered  texture  of  these  productions.  The  cir- 
cumstances now  stated  sufficiently  account  for  the 
fact,  that  after  the  Augustan  age  we  find  no 
further  mention  of  Coan,  but  only  of  Seric  webs. 
The  rage  for  the  latter  increased  more  and  more. 
Even  men  aspired  to  be  adorned  with  silk,  and 
hence  the  senate  early  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius 
enacted  "  Ne  vestis  Serica  viros  foedaret."  (Tac. 
Ann.  ii.  33  ;  Dion  Cass.  Ivii.  15  ;  Suidas,  s.  v. 
TiSeptos.) 

In  the  succeeding  reigns,  we  find  the  most 
vigorous  measures  adopted  by  those  emperors 
who  were  characterized  by  severity  of  manners, 
to  restrict  the  use  of  silk,  whilst  Caligula  and 
others,  notorious  for  luxury  and  excess,  not  only 
encouraged  it  in  the  female  sex,  but  delighted  to 
display  it  in  public  on  their  own  persons.  (Suet. 
Calig.  52 ;  Dion  Cass.  lix.  12 ;  see  also  Joseph. 
B.  J.  vii.  5.  §  4.)  Shawls  and  scarves,  interwoven 
with  gold  and  brought  from  the  remotest  East, 
were  accumulated  in  the  wardrobe  of  the  Empress 
during  successive  reigns  (Martial,  xi.  9),  until  in 
the  year  176  Antoninus,  the  philosopher,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  exhausted  state  of  his  treasury,  sold 
them  by  public  auction  in  the  Forum  of  Trajan 
with  the  rest  of  the  imperial  ornaments.  (Capitol. 
in  vita,  17.)  At  this  period  we  find  that  the 
silken  texture,  besides  being  mixed  with  gold 
(XPva'6ffa(rTos,  xpvtr°v<pys),  was  adorned  with  em- 
broidery, this  part  of  the  work  being  executed 
either  in  Egypt  or  Asia  Minor.  (Nilolis,  Maeorda, 
actis,  Lucan,  x.  141 ;  Seneca,  Here.  Oet.  664.)  The 
Christian  authors  from  Clemens  Alexandrinus 
(Paedag.  ii.  10)  and  Tertullian  (de  Pattio,  4) 
downwards  discourage  or  condemn  the  use  of  silk. 
Plutarch  also  dissuades  the  virtuous  and  prudent 
wife  from  wearing  it  (Conj.  Praec.  p.  550,  vol.  vi. 
ed.  Reiske),  although  it  is  probable  that  ribands 
for  dressing  the  hair  (Martial,  xiv.  24)  were  not 
uncommon,  since  these  goods  (Serica)  were  pro- 
curable in  the  vicus  Tuscus  at  Rome  (xi.  27). 
Silk  thread  was  also  imported  and  used  for  various 
purposes.  (Galen,  Ilepl  Aiayv.  vol.  vi.  p.  533,  ed. 
Chartier.) 

Although  Commodus  in  some  degree  replenished 
the  palace  with  valuable  and  curious  effects,  in- 
cluding those  of  silk  (Capitol.  Pertin.  8),  this  arti- 
cle soon  afterwards  again  became  very  rare,  so  that 
few  writers  of  the  third  century  make  mention  of 
it.  When  finely  manufactured,  it  sold  for  its 
weight  in  gold,  on  which  account  Aurelian  would 
not  allow  his  empress  to  have  even  a  single  shawl 
of  purple  silk  (pallio  blaiteo  serico,  Vopisc.  Aurel. 
45).  The  use  of  silk  with  a  warp  of  linen  or  wool, 
called  tramoserica  and  subserica,  as  distinguished 
from  holoserica,  was  permitted  under  many  restric- 
tions. About  the  end,  however,  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, silk,  especially  when  woven  with  a  warp  of 
inferior  value,  began  to  be  much  more  generally 
worn  both  by  men  and  women  ;  and  the  conse- 
quence was  that,  in  order  to  confine  the  enjoyment 
of  this  luxury  more  entirely  to  the  imperial  family 
and  court,  private  persons  were  forbidden  to  en- 
gage in  the  manufacture,  and  gold  and  silken  hor- 
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ders  (paragaudae)  were  allowed  to  be  made  only 
in  the  imperial  gynaecea.     [Paragauda.] 

The  production  of  raw  silk  (jueVafa)  in  Europe 
was  first  attempted  under  Justinian,  A.  D.  530. 
The  eggs  of  the  silkworm  were  conveyed  to  Byzan- 
tium in  the  hollow  stem  of  a  plant  from  "  Serinda," 
which  was  probably  Khotan  in  Little  Bucharia,  by 
some  monks,  who  had  learnt  the  method  of  hatch- 
ing and  rearing  them.  The  worms  were  fed  with 
the  leaf  of  the  Black  or  Common  Mulberry  (awa- 
litvos.  Procop.  B.  Goth.  iv.  17;  Glycas,  Ann.  iv.  p. 
209 ;  Zonar.  Ann.  xiv.  p.  69,  ed.  Du  Cange  ;  Phot. 
Bibl.  p.  80,  ed.  Roth.).  The  cultivation  both  of 
this  species  and  of  the  White  Mulberry,  the  breeding 
of  silk-worms,  and  the  manufacture  of  their  pro- 
duce, having  been  long  confined  to  Greece,  were  at 
length  in  the  twelfth  century  transported  into 
Sicily,  and  thence  extended  over  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope. (Otto  Frisingen,  Hist.  Imp.  Freder.  i.  33  ; 
Man.  Comnenus,  ii.  8.)  The  progress  of  this  im- 
portant branch  of  industry  was  however  greatly 
impeded  even  in  Greece  both  by  sumptuary  laws 
restricting  the  use  of  silk  except  in  the  church  ser- 
vice or  in  the  dress  and  ornaments  of  the  court, 
and  also  by  fines  and  prohibitions  against  private 
silk-mills,  and  by  other  attempts  to  regulate  the 
price  both  of  the  raw  and  manufactured  article. 
It  was  at  one  time  determined  that  the  business 
should  be  carried  on  solely  by  the  imperial  trea- 
surer. Peter  Barsames,  probably  a  Phoenician, 
held  the  office,  and  conducted  himself  in  the  most 
oppressive  manner,  so  that  the  silk  trade  was  ruined 
both  in  Byzantium  and  at  Tyre  and  Berytus,  whilst 
Justinian,  the  empress  Theodora,  and  their  trea- 
surer amassed  great  wealth  by  the  monopoly. 
(Procop.  Hist.  Arcan.  25.)  The  silks  woven  in 
Europe  previously  to  the  thirteenth  century  were 
in  general  plain  in  their  pattern.  Many  of  those 
produced  by  the  industry  and  taste  of  the  Seres, 
i.  e.  the  silk  manufacturers  of  the  interior  of  Asia, 
were  highly  elaborate,  and  appear  to  have  been 
very  similar  in  their  patterns  and  style  of  ornament 
to  the  Persian  shawls  of  modern  times.      [J.  Y.] 

SERRA,  dim.  SERRULA  (wpfev),  a  saw.  It 
was  made  of  iron  (ferrea,  Non.  Marc.  p.  223, 
ed.  Merceri ;  de  fern  lamina,  Isid.  Orig.  xix.  19  ; 
Virg.  Georg.  i.  143).  The  form  of  the  larger  saw 
used  for  cutting  timber  is  seen  in  the  annexed 
woodcut,  which  is  taken  from  a  miniature  in  the 
celebrated  Dioscorides  written  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sixth  century.  (Montfaucon,  Pal.  Graec.  p. 
203.)  It  is  of  the  kind  which  we  call  the  frame- 
saw, because  it  is  fixed  in  a  rectangular  frame.  It 
was  held  by  a  workman  (serrarius,  Sen.  Epist. 
57)  at  each  end.  The  line  was  used  to  mark  the 
timber  in  order  to  guide  the  saw  (Sen.  Epist. 
90)  ;  and  its  movement  was  facilitated  by  driving 
wedges  with  a  hammer  between  the  planks  (tenues 
tabulae)  or  rafters  (trabes).  (Corippus,  de  Laud. 
Just.  iv.  45 — 48.)  A  similar  representation  of  the 
use  of  the  frame-saw  is  given  in  a  painting  found 
at  Herculaneum,  the  operators  being  winged  genii, 
as  in  this  woodcut  (Ant.  d'Ercol.  i.  tav.  34)  ;  but 
in  a  bas-relief  published  by  Micali  {Ital.  av.  il 
Dom.  dei  Rom.  tav.  49)  the  two  sawyers  wear  tunics 
girt  round  the  waist  like  that  of  the  ship-builder  in 
the  woodcut  at  p.  141.  The  woodcut  here  intro- 
duced also  shows  the  blade  of  the  saw  detached 
from  its  frame,  with  a  ring  at  each  end  for  fixing 
it  in  the  frame,  and  exhibited  on  a  funereal  monu- 
ment published  by  Gruter.     On  each  side  of  the 
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last-mentioned  figure  is  represented  a  hand-saw 
adapted  to  be  used  by  a  single  person.  That  on 
the  left  is  from  the  same  funereal  monument  as  the 
blade  of  the  frame-saw :  that  on  the  right  is  the 
figure  of  an  ancient  Egyptian  saw  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum.  These  saws  (serrulae  manu- 
briatae)  were  used  to  divide  the  smaller  objects. 
Some  of  them,  called  lupi,  had  a  particular  shape, 
by  which  they  were  adapted  for  amputating  the 
branches  of  trees.     (Pallad.  de  Re  Rust.  i.  43.) 

St.  Jerome  (in  Is.  xxviii.  27)  seems  clearly  to 
allude  to  the  circular  saw,  which  was  probably  used, 
as  at  present,  in  cutting  veneers  (laminae  praelenues, 
Plin.  H.  A',  xvi.  43.  s.  84).  We  have  also  inti- 
mations of  the  use  of  the  centre-bit,  and  we  find 
that  even  in  the  time  of  Cicero  ( pro  Cluent.  64)  it 
was  employed  by  thieves. 

Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxvi.  22.  s.  44)  mentions  the  use 
of  the  saw  in  the  ancient  Belgium  for  cutting 
white  building-stone :  some  of  the  oolitic  and  cre- 
taceous rocks  are  still  treated  in  the  same  manner 
both  in  that  part  of  the  continent  and  in  the  south 
of  England.  In  this  case  Pliny  must  be  understood 
to  speak  of  a  proper  or  toothed  saw.  The  saw 
without  teeth  was  then  used,  just  as  it  is  now,  by 
the  workers  in  marble,  and  the  place  of  teeth  was 
supplied,  according  to  the  hardness  of  the  stone, 
either  by  emery  or  by  various  kinds  of  sand  of  in- 
ferior hardness.  (Plin.  II.  A'',  xxxvi.  6.  s.  9.)  In 
this  manner  the  ancient  artificers  were  able  to  cut 
slabs  of  the  hardest  rocks,  which  consequently 
were  adapted  to  receive  the  highest  polish,  such 
as  granite,  porphyry,  lapis-lazuli,  and  amethyst. 
[Mola  ;  Pakibs.] 

The  saw  is  an  instrument  of  high  antiquity,  its 
invention  being  attributed  either  to  Daedalus 
(Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  56  ;  Sen.  Epist.  90),  or  to  his 
nephew  Perdix  (Hygin.  Fab.  274  ;  Ovid.  Met.  viii. 
246)  [Circinus],  also  called  Talos,  who,  having 
found  the  jaw  of  a  serpent  and  divided  a  piece  of 
wood  with  it,  was  led  to  imitate  the  teeth  in  iron. 
(Diod.  Sic.  iv.  76  ;  Apollodor.  iii.  15.)  In  a  bas- 
relief  published  by  Winckelmann  (Man.  Ined.  ii. 
fig.  94),  Daedalus  is  represented  holding  a  saw- 
approaching  very  closely  in  form  to  the  Egyptiau 
saw  above  delineated.  [J.  Y  ] 

SERRA'TI  NUMMI.  [Denarius,  p.  394,  a.] 

SERTA,  used  only  in  the  plural  (cttcf^k, 
o-Tetpi.vu>ii.a),  a  festoon  or  garland.  The  art  of 
weaving  wreaths  [Corona],  garlands,  and  fes. 
toons,  employed  a  distinct  class  of  persons  (coro- 
narii  and  coronariae  ;  <rTe<pcwjprAd'Koi,  Theophrast 
H.  P.  vi.  8.  §  1  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxi.  2.  s.  3,  or 
o-Te^aj/oTrAoKoi),  who  endeavoured  to  combine  all 
the  most  beautiful  varieties  of  leaves,  of  nWens, 
iv  3 
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and  of  fruits,  so  as  to  blend  their  forms,  colours, 
and  scents  (Virg.  Copa,  14,  35)  in  the  most  agree- 
able manner.  The  annexed  woodcut  taken  from  a 
sarcophagus  at  Rome  (Millin,  Gal.  Myth.  ii.  100), 
shows  a  festoon  adapted  to  be  suspended  by  means 
of  the  fillets  at  both  ends.  Its  extremities  are 
skilfully  encased  in  acanthus-leaves :  its  body  con- 
sists apparently  of  laurel  or  bay,  together  with  a 
profusion  of  fruits,  such  as  apples,  pears,  pome- 
granates, bunches  of  grapes,  and  fir-cones.  At 
Athens  there  was  a  market,  called  (TTe<pavon\6Kiov 


for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  this  class  of  pro- 
ductions, the  work  being  principally  performed  by 
women  and  girls.     (Aristoph.  Thesm  455.) 

When  a  priest  was  preparing  a  sacrifice,  he  often 
appeared  with  a  festoon  intended  to  be  placed  on 
the  door  of  the  temple  (festa  fronde,  Virg.  Aen.  ii. 
249  ;  variis  sertis,  iv.  202  ;  Juv.  xii.  84  ;  Lucan,  ii. 
354),  on  the  front  of  the  altar  (Virg.  Aen.  i.  417) 
or  upon  the  head  of  the  victim.  Thus  in  the  Iliad 
(i.  14,  28),  Chryses  besides  the  gilded  sceptre 
which  denoted  his  office  and  authority  carries  a 
garland  in  honour  of  Apollo,  which  was  probably 
wound  about  the  sceptre.  (See  also  Aristoph.  Av. 
894,  Pax,  948  ;  Callim.  Hymn,  in  Cer.  45.)  The 
act  here  described  is  seen  in  the  annexed  woodcut, 
which  is  taken  from  a  bas-relief  in  the  collection 
of  antiques  at  Ince-Blundell,  and  represents  a 
priestess  carrying  in  her  two  hands  a  festoon  to 
suspend  upon  the  circular  temple  which  is  seen  in 
the  distance.     As  the  festoons  remained  on  the 


temples  long  after  their  freshness  had  departed, 
they  became  very  combustible.  The  temple  of 
Juno  at  ArgoB  was  destroyed  in  conseguence  of 
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their  being  set  on  fire.  (Thuc.  iv.  133.  §  2 ; 
Paus.  ii.  17.  §  7.)  The  garlands  on  funereal  monu- 
ments hung  there  for  a  year,  and  were  then  re- 
newed. (Tibull.  ii.  4.  48,  7.  32  ;  Propert.  iii.  16. 
23.)  The  funeral  pile  was  also  decorated  in  a 
similar  manner,  but  with  an  appropriate  choice  of 
plants  and  flowers.   (Virg.  Aen.  iv.  506.) 

Festoons  were  placed  upon  the  door-posts  of 
private  houses  in  token  of  joy  and  affection  (Tibull. 
i.  2.  14)  more  especially  on  occasion  of  a  wedding. 
(Lucan,  ii.  354.)  They  were  hung  about  a  palace 
in  compliment  to  the  wealthy  possessor  (insertaio 
coronis  atria,  Prudent,  in  Symm.  ii.  726) :  and  on 
occasions  of  general  rejoicing  the  streets  of  a  city 
were  sometimes  enlivened  with  these  splendid  and 
tasteful  decorations.     (Martial,  vi.  79.  8.) 

The  smaller  garlands  or  crowns,  which  were 
worn  by  persons  on  the  head  or  round  the  neck, 
are  sometimes  called  serta.  (Tibull.  i.  7.  52.)  The 
fashion  of  wearing  such  garlands  suspended  from 
the  neck,  was  adopted  by  the  early  Christians. 
(Min.  Felix,  38.)  [J.  Y.] 

SERVIA'NA  ACTIO.  [Pignus.] 
SE'RVITUS.  [Servus.] 
SERVITUTES.  The  owner  of  a  thing  can 
use  it  in  all  ways  consistent  with  his  ownership, 
and  he  can  prevent  others  from  using  it  in  any  way 
that  is  inconsistent  with  his  full  enjoyment  of  it  as 
owner.  If  the  owner's  power  over  the  thing  is 
limited  either  way,  that  is,  if  his  enjoyment  of  it 
is  subject  to  the  condition  of  not  doing  certain  acts 
in  order  that  some  other  person  may  have  the 
benefit  of  such  forbearance,  or  to  the  condition  of 
allowing  others  to  do  certain  acts,  which  limit  his 
complete  enjoyment  of  a  thing,  the  thing  is  said 
"  servire  "  to  be  subject  to  a  "  servitus."  Hence 
when  a  thing  was  sold  as  "  optima  maxima,"  this 
was  legally  understood  to  mean  that  it  was  war- 
ranted free  from  Servitutes.  (Dig.  50.  tit  16. 
s.  90.  169  ;  compare  Cic.  deLeg.  Agr.  iii.  2.)  The 
existence  of  a  Servitus  must  be  proved :  the  pre- 
sumption is  that  the  ground  is  free  (liber)  till  it 
is  shown  to  be  servient.  Servitutes  are  also  in- 
cluded in  the  terms  "  Jura,"  and  "  Jura  in  Re," 
and  these  terms  are  opposed  to  Dominium  or  com- 
plete ownership.  He  who  exercises  a  Servitus 
therefore  has  not  the  animus  domini,  not  even  in 
the  case  of  ususfructus,  for  the  Ususfructuarius  is 
never  recognized  as  owner  in  the  Roman  Law.  The 
technical  word  for  ownership,  when  the  ususfructus 
is  deducted  from  it,  is  Proprietas. 

A  man  can  only  have  a  right  to  a  servitus  in 
another  person's  property ;  and  a  servitus  can  only 
be  in  a  corporeal  thing.  Viewed  with  respect  to 
the  owner  of  the  thing,  a  Servitus  either  consists 
in  his  being  restrained  from  doing  certain  acts  to 
his  property,  which  otherwise  he  might  do  (ser- 
vitus quae  in  non  faciendo  consistit ;  Servitus  nega- 
tiva)  ;  or  it  consists  in  his  being  bound  to  allow 
some  other  person  to  do  something  to  the  property, 
which  such  person  might  otherwise  be  prevented' 
from  doing  (servitus  quae  in  patiendo  consistit; 
Servitus  affirmativa).  A  Servitus  never  consists  in 
the  owner  of  the  servient  property  being  obliged  to 
do  any  act  to  his  property,  though  he  may  be  under 
an  obligatio  to  do  acts  which  are  necessary  towards 
the  enjoyment  of  the  Servitus.  (Dig.  8.  tit.  1.  s. 
15  ;  Puchta,  Inst.  i.  §  252,  note  e.) 

There  were  two  classes  of  Servitutes.  Either 
they  had  for  their  subject  a  definite  person,  who 
could  exercise  the  right,  in  which  case  they  were 
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oalled  Personal,  Personarum  ;  and  they  ceased 
with  the  death  of  the  person :  the  expression 
"  personalis  servitus  "  was  used.  (Big.  34.  tit.  3. 
s.  8.  §  3.)  Or  they  had  for  their  subject  another 
piece  of  property,  as  a  house  or  land,  and  the  per- 
son who  exercised  the  Servitus  exercised  it  in  re  - 
spect  of  his  right  to  the  house  or  land,  which  was 
its  subject.  Servitutes  of  the  latter  kind  were 
called  Praedial,  Servitutes  Praediorum  or  Rerum, 
or  Jura  Praediorum  (Gaius,  ii.  17.  29  ;  Dig.  8.  tit. 
1,  s.  1)  ;  and  with  reference  to  their  special  kinds, 
Jura  aquarum,  &c.     (Cic.  pro  Caecin.  26.) 

The  exercise  of  Personal  Servitutes,  of  which 
Usus  and  Ususfructus  were  the  principal,  was  al- 
ways connected  with  the  natural  possession  of  the 
thing  ;  and  consequently  the  Quasi  Possessio  of 
such  Servitutes  had  a  close  resemblance  to  Posses- 
sio. [Possessio.]  Servitutes  of  this  class  consisted 
solely  "  in  patiendo." 

Praedial  servitutes  consisted  both  "  in  patiendo," 
and  "  in  non  faciendo."  Those  which  consisted 
"  in  patiendo  "  comprised  either  such  acts  as  a  per- 
son might  do,  by  virtue  of  the  Servitus,  which  acts 
had  only  mediately  a  reference  to  another  piece  of 
land,  as  in  the  case  of  a  Jus  Itineris  ;  or  such  acts 
as  a  man  might  do,  with  immediate  reference  to 
another  piece  of  land,  as  Jus  tigni  immittendi, 
and  the  like.  Those  which  consisted  "  in  non 
faciendo"  on  the  part  of  the  owner  were  acts 
which  another  possessor  of  a  piece  of  land  could 
require  the  owner  of  the  servient  property  not  to 
do,  but  which  except  for  the  servitus,  the  owner 
might  do. 

Personal  servitutes  were  Usus,  Ususfructus, 
Habitatio,  and  Operae  servorum  et  Animalium. 

Habitatio  or  the  right  of  living  in  another  per- 
son's house  resembled  the  ususfructus  or  usus 
aedium.  But  it  was  not  lost  as  ususfructus  and 
usus  were,  by  capitis  diminutio  or  neglect  to  exer- 
cise the  right.  Also,  it  consisted  in  the  right  to 
inhabit  some  definite  part  of  a  house  only,  and  not 
the  whole  ;  the  habitatio  could  be  sold  or  let.  If 
it  was  a  donatio  inter  vivos,  it  could  be  set  aside 
by  the  heredes  of  the  giver.  (Dig.  7.  tit.  8.  De 
Usu  et  Habitatione ;  Dig.  39.  tit.  5.  s.  27,  32  ; 
Inst.  2.  tit.  5.) 

Operae  servorum  et  animalium  consisted  in  a 
man  having  a  right  to  the  use  and  services  of 
another  person's  slave  or  beast,  so  long  as  the  slave 
or  beast  lived.  The  servitus  continued  after  the 
death  of  the  person  entitled  to  it,  and  was  not  lost 
by  a  capitis  diminutio  nor  by  neglect  to  exercise  it. 
This  is  called  by  Gaius  (ii.  32)  "  the  Ususfructus 
hominum  et  ceterorum  animalium." 

Praedial  Servitutes  imply  the  existence  of  two 
contiguous  pieces  of  land  (praedia),  one  of  which 
owes  a  servitus  to  the  other  (scrvitutem  debet, 
praedium,  fundus  servients)  ;  and  the  servitus  is 
said  to  be  due  (deberi)  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
The  name  of  praedium  dominans  which  is  now 
often  used  to  designate  the  praedium  to  which  the 
servitus  is  due,  is  a  modern  invention.  It  is  of 
the  nature  of  a  Servitus  to  be  an  advantage  to  the 
land  to  which  it  belongs:  it  must  be  something 
that  in  some  way  increases  its  value.  It  must  also 
be  a  thing  that  is  permanently  to  the  advantage  of 
the  dominant  praedium  ;  for  it  is  said  "  omnes  ser- 
vitutes praediorum  perpetuas  causas  habere  debent " 
(Paulus,  Dig.  8.  tit.  2.  s.  8),  which  means  there  is 
a  continuous  adaptation  of  the  servient  to  the  use 
;f  the  dominant  tenement.    The  Servitus  is  con- 
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sidered  as  belonging  to  the  dominant  praedium  in 
such  a  sense  that  it  cannot  be  alienated  without 
the  praedium  nor  pledged  nor  let. 

Praedial  Servitutes  were  either  Praediorum  Ur- 
banorum  or  Rusticorum.  But  the  word  Servitua 
has  a  double  meaning,  according  as  we  view  it  as  a 
right  or  a  duty.  The  Servitus  of  a  Praedium  Rug- 
ticum  or  Urbanum  is,  in  the  former  sense,  tho 
servitus  which  belongs  to  a  particular  Praedium,  as 
a  right :  in  the  latter  sense  it  is  the  servitus  which 
some  particular  Praedium  owes,  as  a  duty.  When 
the  two  Praedia  are  contemplated  together  in  their 
mutual  relations  of  right  and  duty,  the  word  Ser- 
vitus expresses  the  whole  relation.  Servitutes  Ur- 
banae  are  those  which  are  for  the  advantage  of  an 
edifice  as  such,  whether  the  advantage  is  derived 
from  another  building  or  simply  a  piece  of  land  ; 
Rusticae  are  those  which  are  for  the  advantage  of 
a  piece  of  ground,  as  such,  and  mainly  for  the 
benefit  of  agriculture.  "  Urbanum  praedium  non 
locus  facit,  sed  materia."  (Ulp.  Dig.  50.  tit.  16. 
s.  198.) 

The  following  are  the  principal  Servitutes  Ur- 
banae:  —  1.  Oneris  ferendi,  or  the  right  which  a 
man  has  to  use  the  edifice  or  wall  of  his  neighbour 
to  support  his  own  edifice.  The  owner  of  the 
servient  property  was  consequently  bound  to  keep 
it  in  repair  so  that  it  should  be  adequate  to  dis- 
charge its  duty.  (Dig.  8.  tit.  5.  s.  6.)  2.  Tigni 
immittendi,  or  the  right  of  planting  a  beam  in  or 
upon  a  neighbour's  wall.  3.  Projiciendi,  or  the 
right  of  adding  something  to  a  man's  edifice,  though 
it  shall  project  into  the  open  space  which  is  above 
his.neighbour's  grounds.  4.  Stillicidii,  or  fluminis 
recipiendi  or  immittendi.  This  servitus  was  either 
a  right  which  a  man  had  for  the  rain  water  to  run 
from  his  house  upon  and  through  his  neighbour's 
premises,  or  a  right  to  draw  such  water  from  his 
neighbour's  premises  to  his  own.  The  technical 
meaning  of  Stillicidium  is  rain  in  drops  ;  when 
collected  in  a  flowing  body  it  is  Flumen.  (Varro, 
de  Ling.  Lat.  v.  27,  ed.  Miiller  ;  Cic.  de  Or.  i. 
38.)  5.  Altius  non  tollendi,  or  the  duty  which  a 
man  owed  not  to  build  his  house  higher  than  its 
present  elevation,  or  the  duty  of  the  owner  of  a 
piece  of  land  not  to  raise  his  edifice  above  a  cer- 
tain height,  in  order  that  the  owner  of  some 
other  house  might  have  the  advantage  of  such 
forbearance.  If  a  man  was  released  from  this 
duty  by  his  neighbour,  he  obtained  a  new  right, 
which  was  the  Jus  altius  tollendi.  In  like  man- 
ner, a  man  whose  ground  was  released  from  the 
Servitus  Stillicidii,  was  said  to  have  the  servitus 
stillicidii  non  recipiendi.  This  was  not  strictly 
accurate  language,  for  if  a  servitus  is  defined  to  be 
some  limitation  of  the  usual  rights  of  ownership,  a 
recovery  of  these  rights  or  a  release  from  the  duties 
which  is  implied  by  the  possession  of  these  rights 
by  another,  merely  gives  the  complete  exercise  of 
ownership  and  so  destroys  all  notion  of  a  Servitus. 
Still  such  was  the  language  of  the  Roman  Jurists, 
and  accordingly  we  find  enumerated  among  the 
Urbanae  Servitutes  (Dig.  8.  tit.  2.  s.  2),  "  Stilli- 
cidium avertendi  in  tectum  vel  aream  vicini  aut 
non  avertendi."  6.  Servitus  ne  Luminibus,  and  ne 
Prospectui  officiatur,  or  the  duty  which  a  man  owes 
to  his  neighbour's  land  not  to  obstruct  his  light  or 
his  prospect  (see  Gaius,  ii.  31 ;  Cic.  de  Or.  i.  39)  ; 
and  Servitus  Luminum  or  Prospectus,  or  the  duty 
of  a  man  to  allow  his  neighbour  to  make  openings 
into  his  premises,  as  in  a  common  wall  for  instance 
3u4 
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to  get  light  or  a  prospect.  It  was  a  Servitus  the 
object  of  which  was  to  procure  light,  whereas  the 
ne  officiatur  was  to  prevent  the  destroying  of  light. 
(Dig.  8.  tit.  2.  s.  4.  40.)  But  there  are  different 
opinions  as  to  the  meaning  of  Servitus  Luminum. 
7.  Servitus  Stercolinii,  or  the  right  of  placing  dung 
against  a  neighbour's  wall,  &c.  8.  Servitus  fumi 
immittendi,  or  the  right  of  sending  one's  smoke 
through  a  neighbour's  chimney.  9.  Servitus  cloacae, 
or  the  right  to  a  drain  or  sewer  from  a  man's  land 
or  house  through  a  neighbour's  land  or  house. 

The  following  are  the  principal  Servitutes  Rus- 
ticae : —  1.  Servitus  Itineris,  or  the  right  to  a  foot- 
path through  another  man's  ground  or  to  ride 
through  on  horseback  or  in  a  sella  or  lectica,  for  a 
man  in  such  cases  was  said  ire  and  not  agere. 
Viewed  with  reference  to  the  person  who  exercised 
the  right,  this  Servitus  was  properly  called  Jus 
eundi.  (Gaius.  iv.  3.)  2.  Actus  or  Agendi,  or  the 
right  of  driving  a  beast  or  carriage  through  another 
man's  land.  3.  Viae  or  the  right  eundi  et  agendi 
et  ambulandi.  Via  of  course  included  the  other 
two  Servitutes ;  and  it  was  distinguished  froni  them 
by  its  width,  which  was  defined  by  the  Twelve 
Tables.  (Dig.  8.  tit.  3.  s.  8.)  The  width  of  an 
Iter  or  Actus  might  be  a  matter  of  evidence,  and 
if  it  was  not  determined,  it  was  settled  by  an 
arbiter.  If  the  width  of  a  Via  was  not  determined, 
its  width  was  taken  to  be  the  legal  width  (latitudo 
kgitima).  In  the  work  De  Coloniis,  attributed  to 
Frontinus,  the  phrase  "  iter  populo  debetur  or  non 
debetur"  frequently  occurs.  When  "  iter  debetur" 
occurs,  the  width  of  the  iter  is  given  in  feet.  It 
seems  that  in  the  assignment  of  the  lands  in  these 
instances,  the  lands  were  made  "  servire  populo," 
for  the  purposes  of  a  road.  4.  Servitus  pascendi 
or  the  right  of  a  man  in  respect  of  the  ground  to 
which  his  cattle  are  attached,  to  pasture  them 
on  another's  ground.  5.  Servitus  aquaeductus  or 
ducendi  aquam  per  fundum  alienum.  There  were 
also  other  Servitutes  as  Aquae  haustus,  Pecoris 
ad  aquam  appulsus,  Calcis  coquendae,  and  Arenae 
fodiendae.  If  a  Publicus  locus  or  a  Via  publica 
intervened,  no  servitus  aquaeductus  could  be  im- 
posed, but  it  was  necessary  to  apply  to  the  Prin- 
ceps  for  permission  to  form  an  aquaeductus  across 
a  public  road.  The  intervention  of  a  Sacer  et 
religiosus  locus  was  an  obstacle  to  imposing  an 
Itineris  servitus,  for  no  Servitus  could  be  due  to 
any  person  on  ground  which  was  sacer  or  reli- 
giosus. 

A  Servitus  Negativa  could  be  acquired  by  mere 
contract ;  and  it  seems  the  better  opinion  that  a 
Servitus  Affirmativa  could  be  so  acquired,  and  that 
quasi  possessio,  at  least  in  the  later  periods,  was 
not  necessary  in  order  to  establish  the  Jus  Servi- 
tutis,  but  only  to  give  a  right  to  the  Publiciana  in 
rem  actio.  (Gaius,  ii.  30,  31 ;  Savigny,  Das  Hecht 
des  Besitzes.)  The  phrases  "  aquae  jus  consti- 
tuere,"  "  servitutem  fundo  imponere,"  occur  (Cic. 
ad  Quint,  iii.  1.  c  2).  According  to  Gaius,  Servi- 
tutes Urbanae  could  only  be  transferred  by  the 
In  jure  cessio :  Servitutes  Rusticae  could  be  trans- 
ferred by  Mancipatio  also.     (Gaius,  ii.  29.) 

A  Servitus  might  be  established  by  Testament 
(Servitus  Legata,  Dig.  33.  tit.  3),  and  the  right  to 
it  was  acquired  when  the  "  dies  legati  cessit " 
[Legatum]  ;  but  tradition  was  necessary  in  order 
to  give  a  right  to  the  Publiciana  in  rem  actio.  A 
Servitus  could  be  established  by  the  decision  of  a 
judex  in  the  Judicium  Familiae  erciscundae,  Com- 
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muni  dividundo,  and  in  a  case  where  the  Judex 
adjudicated  the  Proprietas  to  one  and  the  Usus- 
fructus  to  another  (Dig.  7.  tit.  1.  s.  6).  Servitutes 
could  also  be  acquired  by  the  Praescriptio  longi 
temporis.  (Cod.  7.  tit.  33.  s.  12.)  An  obscure  and 
corrupt  passage  of  Cicero  (ad  Att.  xv.  26)  seems 
to  allude  to  the  possibility  of  acquiring  a  right  to  a 
Servitus  by  use ;  as  to  which  a  Lex  Scribonia  made 
a  change.  [Lex  Scribonia.]  Quasi  servitudes  were 
sometimes  simply  founded'  on  positive  enactments, 
which  limited  the  owner  of  a  property  in  its  enjoy- 
ment (Nov.  22.  c.  46.  s.  2) ;  and  others  were  con- 
sidered as  "  velut  jure  impositae "  (Dig.  39.  tit.  3. 
s.  I.  §  23  ;  and  Dig.  43.  tit  27,  De  Arboribus 
Caedendis.) 

A  Servitus  might  be  released  (remitti)  to  the 
owner  of  the  Fundus  serviens  (Dig.  8.  tit.  I.  s.  14)  ; 
or  it  might  be  surrendered  by  allowing  the  owner 
of  the  Fundus  Serviens  to  do  certain  acts  upon  it, 
which  were  inconsistent  with  the  continuance  of 
the  Servitus.  (Dig.  8.  tit.  6.  s.  8.)  If  both  the 
dominant  and  the  servient  land  came  to  belong  to 
one  owner,  the  Servitutes  were  extinguished  ; 
there  was  a  Confusio.  (Dig.  8.  tit.  6.  s.  1.)  If  the 
separate  owners  of  two  separate  estates,  jointly 
acquired  an  estate  which  was  servient  to  the  two 
separate  estates,  the  Servitutes  were  not  extin- 
guished ;  but  they  were  extinguished  if  the  joint 
owners  of  a  dominant  estate,  jointly  acquired  the 
servient  estate.  (Dig.  8.  tit.  3.  s.  27.)  A  usu- 
fructus  was  extinguished  when  the  Usufructua- 
rius  acquired  the  Proprietas  of  the  thing.  A 
Servitus  was  extinguished  by  the  extinction  of  the 
object,  but  if  the  servient  object  was  restored,  the 
servitus  was  also  restored.  (Dig.  8.  tit.  2.  s.  20  ; 
tit.  6.  s.  14.)  A  servitus  was  extinguished  by  the 
extinction  of  the  subject,  as  in  the  case  of  a  Per-  . 
sonal  Servitude  with  the  death  of  the  person  who 
was  intitled  to  it ;  and  in  the  case  of  Praedial  Ser- 
vitutes with  the  destruction  of  the  dominant  sub- 
ject, but  they  were  revived  with  its  revival :  for 
instance,  if  a  building  to  which  a  servitude  be- 
longed, was  pulled  down  in  order  to  be  rebuilt, 
and  if  it  was  rebuilt  in  the  same  form,  the  servi- 
tude revived  (Paulus,  Dig.  8.  tit.  2.  s.  20.  §  2 ; 
Moore  v.  Rawson,  3  B.  &  Cr.  332).  A  Servitus 
might  be  extinguished  by  not  using  it.  There  is 
a  case  in  the  Digest  (8.  tit.  3.  s.  35)  of  the  servitus 
of  a  spring,  the  use  of  which  had  been  interrupted 
by  the  temporary  failure  of  the  spring,  and  a  re- 
script of  Augustus  on  the  matter.  According  to 
the  old  law,  Ususfructus  and  Usus  were  lost, 
through  not  exercising  the  right,  in  two  years  in 
the  case  of  things  immoveable,  and  in  one  year  in 
the  case  of  things  moveable.  In  Justinian's  legis- 
lation Ususfructus  and  Usus  were  only  lost  by  not 
exercising  the  right,  when  there  had  been  a  Usu- 
capio  libertatis  on  the  part  of  the  owner  of  the 
thing  or  the  ownership  had  been  acquired  by  Usu- 
capion. (Cod.  3.  tit.  33.  s.  16.  §  1,  and  tit.  34. 
s.  13.) 

Servitutes  might  be  the  subjects  of  Actiones  in 
rem.  (Dig.  7.  tit.  6  ;  8.  tit.  5.)  An  Actio  Con- 
fessoria  or  Vindicatio  Servitutis  had  for  its  object 
the  establishing  the  right  to  a  Servitus,  and  it 
could  only  be  brought  by  the  owner  of  the  domi- 
nant land,  when  it  was  due  to  land.  The  object 
of  the  action  was  the  establishment  of  the  right, 
damages,  and  security  against  future  disturbance 
in  the  exercise  of  the  right ;  and  the  action  might 
be  not  only  against  the  owner  of  the  servient 
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thing,,  but  against  any  person  who  impeded  the 
exercise  of  the  right.  The  plaintiff  had  of  course 
to  prove  his  title  to  the  Servitus.  The  Actio  Ne- 
gatoria  or  Vindicatio  libertatis,  might  be  brought 
by  the  owner  of  the  property  against  any  person 
who  claimed  a  Servitus  in  it.  The  object  was  to 
establish  the  freedom  of  the  property  from  the 
servitus,  for  damages,  and  for  security  to  the  owner 
against  future  disturbance  in  the  exercise  of  his 
ownership.  The  plaintiff  had  of  course  to  prove 
his  ownership  and  the  defendant  to  prove  his  title 
to  the  Servitus.     (Gains,  iv.  3  ;  Dig.  8.  tit.  5.) 

In  the  case  of  Personal  Servitudes,  the  Inter- 
dicts were  just  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  proper 
Possession  ;  the  Interdict  which  was  applied  in 
the  case  of  proper  Possession,  was  here  applied  as 
a  Utile  Interdictum.  {Frag.  Vat.  90,  as  emended 
by  Savigny.) 

In  the  case  of  Praedial  Servitudes,  we  must 
first  consider  the  Positive.  In  the  first  class,  the 
acquisition  of  the  Juris  Quasi  Possessio  is  effected 
by  an  act  which  is  done  simply  as  an  exercise  of 
the  Right,  independent  of  any  other  right.  The 
interference  with  the  exercise  of  the  right  was  pre- 
vented by  Interdicts  applicable  to  the  several  cases. 
A  person  who  was  disturbed  in  exercising  a  Jus 
Itineris,  Actus,  Viae  by  any  person  whatever, 
whether  the  owner  of  the  servient  land  or  any 
other  person,  had  a  right  to  the  Interdict :  the 
object  of  this  Interdict  was  protection  against  the 
disturbance,  and  compensation  :  its  effect  was  ex- 
actly like  that  of  the  Interdict  Uti  possidetis. 
Another  Interdict  applied  to  the  same  objects  as 
the  preceding  Interdict,  but  its  object  was  to 
protect  the  person  intitled  to  the  servitude  from 
being  disturbed  by  the  owner  while  he  was  putting 
the  way  or  road  in  a  condition  fit  for  use. 

There  were  various  other  Interdicts  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Jus  aquae  quotidianae  vel  aestivae 
ducendae  (Dig.  43.  tit.  20)  ;  in  the  case  of  the  re- 
pair of  water  passages  (43.  tit.  21,  de  rivis)  ;  in 
the  case  of  the  Jus  aquae  hauriendae  (43.  tit.  22). 

The  second  class  of  Positive  Servitudes  consists 
in  the  exercise  of  the  servitude  in  connection  with 
the  possession  of  another  piece  of  property.  The 
Interdicts  applicable  to  this  case  are  explained 
under  the  third  class,  that  of  Negative  Servitudes. 

In  the  case  of  Negative  Servitudes  there  are  only 
two  modes  in  which  the  Juris  quasi  Possessio  can 
be  acquired:  1,  when  the  owner  of  the  servient 
property  attempts  to  do  some  act,  which  the  owner 
of  the  dominant  property  considers  inconsistent 
with  his  Servitus,  and  is  prevented  ;  2,  by  any 
legal  act  which  is  capable  of  transferring  the  Jus 
Servitutis.  The  possession  is  lost  when  the  owner 
of  the  servient  property  does  an  act  which  is  con- 
trary to  the  Right.  The  Possession  of  the  Servi- 
tudes of  the  second  and  third  class  was  protected 
by  the  Interdict  Uti  possidetis.  There  was  a 
special  interdict  about  sewers  (De  Cloacis,  Dig. 
43.  tit.  23). 

It  has  been  stated  that  Quasi-servitudes  were 
sometimes  founded  on  positive  enactments.  These 
were  not  Servitutes  properly  so  called,  for  they 
were  limitations  of  the  exercise  of  ownership  made 
for  the  public  benefit.  The  only  cases  of  the  limi- 
tation of  the  exercise  of  ownership  by  positive 
enactment,  which  are  mentioned  in  the  Pandect, 
are  reducible  to  three  principal  classes.  The  first 
class  comprehends  the  limitation  of  ownership  on 
religious  grounds.     To  this  class  belongs  Finis,  or 
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a  space  of  five  feet  in  width  between  adjoining  es- 
tates, which  it  was  not  permitted  to  cultivate. 
This  intermediate  space  was  sacred  and  it  was 
used  by  the  owners  of  the  adjoining  lands  for  sa- 
crifice. To  this  class  also  belongs  the  rule,  that  if 
a  man  had  buried  a  dead  body  on  the  land  of  an- 
other without  his  consent,  he  could  not  as  a  general 
rule  be  compelled  to  remove  the  body,  but  he  was 
bound  to  make  recompence.  (Dig.  11.  tit.  7.  s.  2. 
7,  8.)  The  second  class  comprehends  rules  relat- 
ing to  police.  According  to  the  Twelve  Tables 
every  owner  of  land  in  the  city  was  required  to 
leave  a  space  of  two  feet  and  a  half  vacant  all 
round  any  edifice  that  he  erected :  this  was  called 
legitimum  spatium,  legitimus  modus.  Conse- 
quently between  two  adjoining  houses  there  must 
be  a  vacant  space  of  five  feet.  This  law  was  no 
doubt  often  neglected,  for  after  the  fire  in  Nero's 
reign  (Tacit.  Ann.  xv.  43),  it  was  forbidden  to 
build  houses  with  a  common  wall  (communio  parie~ 
turn)  ;  and  the  old  legitimum  spatium  was  again 
required  to  be  observed  ;  and  it  is  referred  to  in  a 
rescript  of  Antoninus  and  Verus.  (Dig.  8.  tit.  2. 
s.  14.)  This  class  also  comprehends  rules  as  to  the 
height  and  form  of  buildings.  Augustus  (Sueton. 
Octav.  89)  fixed  the  height  at  seventy  feet  ;  Nero 
also  after  the  great  fire  made  some  regulations 
with  the  view  of  limiting  the  height  of  houses. 
Trajan  fixed  the  greatest  height  at  sixty  feet. 
These  regulations  were  general,  and  had  no  refer- 
ence to  the  convenience  of  persons  who  possessed 
adjoining  houses :  they  had  therefore  no  relation  at 
all  to  the  Servitutes  altius  tollendi  and  non  tollendi 
as  some  writers  suppose.  The  rule  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  which  forbade  the  removing  a  "tignum 
furtivum  aedibus  vel  vineis  junctum,"  had  for  its 
object  the  preventing  of  accidents.  (Dig.  47.  tit.  3.) 
Another  rule  declared  that  the  owners  of  lands 
which  were  adjoining  to  public  aquaeducts  should 
permit  materials  to  he  taken  from  their  lands  for 
these  public  purposes,  but  should  receive  a  proper 
compensation.  The  Twelve  Tables  forbade  the 
burning  or  interring  of  a  dead  body  in  the  city  ; 
and  this  rule  was  enforced  by  a  Lex  Duilia.  In 
the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius  this  rule  prevailed 
both  in  Rome  and  other  cities. 

The  third  class  of  limitations  had  for  its  object 
the  promotion  of  Agriculture.  It  comprised  the 
rules  relating  to  Aqua  Pluvia,  and  to  the  Tignum 
Junctum  in  the  case  of  a  vineyard  ;  and  it  gave  a 
man  permission  to  go  on  his  neighbour's  premises 
to  gather  the  fruits  which  had  fallen  thereon  from 
his  trees  ;  with  this  limitation  that  he  could  only 
go  every  third  day.  (Dig.  43.  tit.  28,  De  Glande 
Ugenda.)  The  Twelve  Tables  enacted  that  if  a 
neighbour's  tree  hung  over  into  another  person's 
land,  that  person  might  trim  it  to  the  height  of 
fifteen  feet  from  the  ground  (quindecim  pedes  altius 
earn  sublueator).  The  rule  was  a  limitation  of 
ownership,  but  not  a  limitation  of  the  ownership 
of  the  tree-owner  :  it  was  a  limitation  of  the  owner- 
ship of  the  land-owner  ;  for  it  allowed  his  neigh- 
bour's tree  to  overhang  his  ground,  provided  there 
were  no  branches  less  than  fifteen  feet  from  the 
ground. 

With  these  exceptions,  some  of  which  were  of 
great  antiquity,  ownership  in  Roman  Law  must  be 
considered  as  unlimited.  These  limitations  also 
had  no  reference  to  the  convenience  of  individuals 
who  had  adjoining  houses  or  lands.  With  respect 
to  neighbours  the  law  allowed  them  to  regulate  their 
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mutual  interests  as  they  pleased,  and  accordingly  a 
man  could  agree  to  allow  a  neighbour  to  derive 
a  certain  benefit  from  his  land  which  their  proxi- 
mity rendered  desirable  to  him,  or  he  could  agree 
to  abstain  from  certain  acts  on  his  land  for  the 
benefit  of  his  neighbour's  land.  The  law  gave 
force  to  these  agreements  under  the  name  of  Servi- 
tutes,  and  assimilated  the  benefits  of  them  to  the 
right  of  ownership  by  attaching  to  them  a  right  of 
action  like  that  which  an  owner  enjoyed. 

This  view  of  the  limitation  of  ownership 
among  the  Romans  by  positive  enactment  is  from 
a  valuable  essay  by  Dirksen,  Ueber  die  gesetzlichen 
beschran1mngendesEigent]iums,&c.Zeitschriftiyo\.\\. 

(Gaius,  ii.  28—33  ;  Inst.  2.  tit  3—5  ;  Dig.  7 
and  8  ;  Cod.  3.  tit.  33,  34.) 

This  sketch  may  be  completed  by  reference  to 
the  following  works  and  the  authorities  quoted  in 
them  :  Mackeldey,  Lehrbuch,  &c.  12th  ed.  ;  Miih- 
lenbruch,  Doctrina  Pandectarum,  p.  268,  &c. ; 
Savigny,  Das  Recht  des  Besitzes,  juris  Quasi  Pos- 
session p.  525,  5th  ed.  ;  Von  der  BesteUung  der 
Servituten  durch  simple  Vertrag  und  Stipulation, 
von  Hasse,  Rhein.  Mus.  fur  Jurisprudenz,  Erster 
Jakrgang ;  Von  dem  Verkaltniss  des  Eigentkums 
zu  den  Servituten,  von  Puchta,  Rhein.  Mus.  Erst. 
Jahrg.  ;  Scheurl,  Bemerkungen  zur  lehre  von  den 
Servituten,  Zeitscltrifi,  (fee,  xii.  p.  237  ;  Puchta, 
Inst  ii.  §252.  [G.L.J 

SERVUS  (Greek).  The  Greek  o*ov\os,  like 
the  Latin  servus,  corresponds  to  the  usual  meaning 
of  our  word  slave.  Slavery  existed  almost  through- 
out the  whole  of  Greece  ;  and  Aristotle  (Polit.  i.  3) 
says  that  a  complete  household  is  that  which  con- 
sists of  slaves  and  freemen  (olitia  Se  reXetos  4k 
Sov\q>v  k<x\  i\€vd4po)v\  and  he  defines  a  slave  to 
be  a  living  working-tool  and  possession.  ('0  SovKos 
%(j^v%ov  fipyavov,  Ethic.  Nicom.  viii.  13  ;  6  SouKos 
Krrjfid  ti  tfxtyvxpv,  Polit.  i.  4.)  None  ef  the  Greek 
philosophers  ever  seem  to  have  objected  to  slavery 
as  a  thing  morally  wrong  ;  Plato  in  his  perfect 
state  only  desires  that  no  Greeks  should  be  made 
slaves  by  Greeks  (de  Rep.  v.  p.  469),  and  Aristotle 
defends  the  justice  of  the  institution  on  the  ground 
of  a  diversity  of  race,  and  divides  mankind  into 
the  free  (£\e6depoi)  and  those  who  are  slaves  by 
nature  (ol  </>tfcrei  Sovhoi)  :  under  the  latter  de- 
scription he  appears  to  have  regarded  all  barba- 
rians in  the  Greek  sense  of  the  word,  and  there- 
fore considers  their  slaveiy  justifiable. 

In  the  most  ancient  times  there  are  said  to  have 
been  no  slaves  in  Greece  (Herod,  vi.  137  ;  Phere- 
crat.  ap.  Athen.  vi.  p.  263,  b),  but  we  find  them  in 
the  Homeric  poems,  though  by  no  means  so  gene- 
rally as  in  later  times.  They  are  usually  prisoners 
taken  in  war  (SopiaAwnn),  who  serve  their  con- 
querors :  but  we  also  read  as  well  of  the  purchase 
and  sale  of  slaves  (Od.  xv.  483).  They  were  how- 
ever at  that  time  mostly  confined  to  the  houses  of 
the  wealthy. 

There  were  two  kinds  of  slavery  among  the 
Greeks.  One  species  arose  when  the  inhabitants 
of  a  country  were  subdued  by  an  invading  tribe  and 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  serfs  or  bondsmen :  they 
lived  upon  and  cultivated  the  land  which  their 
masters  had  appropriated  to  themselves,  and  paid 
them  a  certain  rent.  They  also  attended  their 
masters  in  war.  They  could  not  be  sold  out  of  the 
country  or  separated  from  their  families,  and  could 
acquire  property.  Such  were  the  Helots  of  Sparta 
[Hhlotes],  the  Penestae  of  Thessaly   [Penes- 
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tae],  the  Bithynians  at  Byzantium,  the  Callicyria 
at  Syracuse,  the  Mariandyni  at  Heraclea  in  Pon- 
tus,  the  Aphamiotae  in  Crete.  [Cosmi.]  The 
other  species  of  slavery  consisted  of  domestic  slaves 
acquired  by  purchase  (apyvp&VTjroi  or  xpV0'^V7tTOti 
see  Isocr.  Platae.  p.  300,  ed.  Steph.),  who  were 
entirely  the  property  of  their  masters,  and  could 
be  disposed  of  like  any  other  goods  and  chattels : 
these  were  the  Zov\oi  properly  so  called,  and  were 
the  kind  of  slaves  that  existed  at  Athens  and 
Corinth.  In  commercial  cities  slaves  were  very 
numerous,  as  they  performed  the  work  of  the  arti- 
zans  and  manufacturers  of  modern  towns.  In 
poorer  republics,  which  had  little  or  no  capital,  and 
which  subsisted  wholly  by  agriculture,  they  would 
be  few :  thus  in  Phocis  and  Locris  there  are  said 
to  have  been  originally  no  domestic  slaves.  (Athen. 
vi.  p.  264,  c  ;  Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  ii.  pp.  41 1,  412.) 
The  majority  of  slaves  was  purchased  ;  few  com- 
paratively were  born  in  the  family  of  the  master, 
partly  because  the  number  of  female  slaves  was 
very  small  in  comparison  with  the  male,  and  partly 
because  the  cohabitation  of  slaves  was  discouraged, 
as  it  was  considered  cheaper  to  purchase  than  to 
rear  slaves.  A  slave  born  in  the  house  of  a  master 
was  called  oi/coVpnf/,  in  contradistinction  to  one 
purchased,  who  was  called  oi/cerTjs.  (Ammon.  and 
Suid.  s.  v.)  If  both  the  father  and  mother  were 
slaves,  the  offspring  was  called  afj.<}>L$ov\os  (Eus- 
tath.  ad  Od.  ii.  290) :  if  the  parents  were  oU 
KSrptSes,  the  offspring  was  called  oUoTptSaios. 
(Pollux,  iii.  76.) 

It  was  a  recognized  rule  of  Greek  national  law 
that  the  persons  of  those  who  were  taken  prisoners 
in  war  became  the  property  of  the  conqueror  (Xen 
Cyr.  vii.  5.  §  73),  but  it  was  the  practice  for 
Greeks  to  give  liberty  to  those  of  their  own  nation 
on  payment  of  a  ransom.  Consequently  almost  all 
slaves  in  Greece,  with  the  exception  of  the  serfs 
abovementioned,  were  barbarians.  It  appears  to 
follow  from  a  passage  in  Timaeus  (ap.  Athen.  vi. 
p.  265,  b)  that  the  Chians  were  the  first  who  car- 
ried on  the  slave  trade,  where  the  slaves  were  more 
numerous  than  in  any  other  place,  except  Sparta, 
that  is  in  comparison  with  the  free  inhabitants. 
(Thuc.  viii,  40.)  In  the  early  ages  of  Greece,  a 
great  number  of  slaves  was  obtained  by  pirates, 
who  kidnapped  persons  on  the  coasts,  but  the  chief 
supply  seems  to  have  come  from  the  Greek  colonies 
in  Asia  Minor,  who  had  abundant  opportunities  of 
obtaining  them  from  their  own  neighbourhood  and 
the  interior  of  Asia.  A  considerable  number  of 
slaves  also  came  from  Thrace,  where  the  parents 
frequently  sold  their  children.    (Herod,  v.  6.) 

At  Athens,  as  well  as  in  other  states,  there  was 
a  regular  slave  market,  called  the  k6k\os  (Harpo- 
crat  s.  «.),  because  the  slaves  stood  round  in  a 
circle.  They  were  also  sometimes  sold  by  auction, 
and  appear  then  to  have  been  placed  on  a  stone 
called  the  Trparfyp  \idos  (Pollux,  iii.  78),  as  is  also 
done  when  slaves  are  sold  in  the  United  States  ol 
North  America:  the  same  was  also  the  practice  in 
Rome,  whence  the  phrase  Iiomo  de  lapide  e?ntus. 
[Auctio.]  The  slave  market  at  Athens  seems  to 
have  been  held  on  certain  fixed  days,  usually  the 
last  day  of  the  month  (the  £wq  ical  via  or  yovfirivtc^, 
Aristoph.  Equit.  43,  with  Schol.).  The  price  of 
slaves  naturally  differed  according  to  their  age, 
strength,  and  acquirements.  "  Some  slaves,"  says 
Xenophon  (Mem.  ii.  5.  §  2)  '*  are  well  worth  two 
minas,  others  hardly  half  a  mina  j  some  sell  fol 
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five  mi nas  and  others  even  for  ten  ;  and  Nicias  the 
eon  of  Niceratus  is  said  to  have  given  no  less  tftan 
a  talent  for  an  overseer  in  the  mines.'"  Bockh 
(Publ.  Econ.  of  Athens,  p.  67,  &c,  2d  ed.)  has 
collected  many  particulars  respecting  the  price  of 
slaves  ;  he  calculates  the  value  of  a  common  mining 
slave  at  from  125  to  150  drachmas.  The  know- 
ledge of  any  art  had  a  great  influence  upon  the 
value  of  a  slave.  Of  the  thirty-two  or  thirty- 
three  sword-cutlers  who  belonged  to  the  father  of 
Demosthenes,  some  were  worth  five,  some  six,  and 
the  lowest  more  than  three  minas  ;  and  his  twenty 
couch-makers  together  were  worth  40  minas  (in 
Apliob.  i.  p.  816).  Considerable  sums  were  paid 
for  courtezans  and  female  players  on  the  cithara  ; 
twenty  and  thirty  minas  were  common  prices  for 
Buch  (Ter.  Adelph.  iii.  1.  37,  iii.  2.  15,  iv.  7.  24  ; 
Pkorm.  iii.  3.  24)  :  Neaera  was  sold  for  thirty 
minas.     (Demosth.  c.  Neaer.  p.  1354.  16.) 

The  number  of  slaves  was  very  great  in  Athens. 
According  to  the  census  made  when  Demetrius 
Phalereus  was  archon  (b.  c.  309),  there  are  said 
to  have  been  21,000  free  citizens,  10,000  Metics, 
and  400,000  slaves  in  Attica  (Ctesicles,  ap.  Aiken. 
vi.  p.  272,  c) :  according  to  which  the  slave  popu- 
lation is  so  immensely  large  in  proportion  to  the 
free,  that  some  writers  have  rejected  the  account 
altogether  (Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Rome,  vol.  ii.  note 
143),  and  others  have  supposed  a  corruption  in  the 
numbers  and  that  for  400,000  we  ought  to  read 
40,000.  (Hume,  Essays,  vol.i.  p.  443.)  Bockh 
and  Clinton  (F.H.  ii.  p.  391),  however,  remark 
with  some  justice,  that  in  computing  the  citizens 
and  metics  the  object  was  to  ascertain  their  po- 
litical and  military  strength,  and  hence  the  census 
nf  only  males  of  full  age  was  taken  ;  while  in 
enumerating  slaves,  which  were  property,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  compute  all  the  individuals  who 
composed  that  property.  Bb'ckh  takes  the  pro- 
portion of  free  inhabitants  to  slaves  as  nearly  one 
to  four  in  Attica,  Clinton  as  rather  more  than 
three  to  one  ;  but  whatever  may  be  thought  of 
these  calculations,  the  main  fact,  that  the  slave 
population  in  Attica  was  much  larger  than  the 
free,  is  incontrovertible :  during  the  occupation  of 
Decelea  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  more  than  20,000 
Athenian  slaves  escaped  to  this  place.  (Thuc.  vii. 
27.)  In  Corinth  and  Aegina  their  number  was 
equally  large:  according  to  Timaeus,  Corinth 
had  460,000,  and  according  to  Aristotle  Aegina 
470,000  slaves  (Athen.  I.e.),  but  these  large  num- 
bers, especially  in  relation  to  Aegina,  must  be  un- 
derstood only  of  the  early  times,  before  Athens 
had  obtained  possession  of  the  commerce  of  Greece. 

At  Athens  even  the  poorest  citizen  had  a  slave 
for  the  care  of  his  household  (Aristoph.  Pint,  init.), 
and  in  every  moderate  establishment  many  were 
employed  for  all  possible  occupations,  as  bakers, 
cooks,  tailors,  &c.  The  number  possessed  by  one 
person  was  never  so  great  as  at  Rome  during 
the  later  times  of  the  republic  and  under  the  em- 
pire, but  it  was  still  very  considerable.  Plato  (de 
Rep.  ix.  p.  578)  expressly  remarks,  that  some  per- 
sons had  fifty  slaves  and  even  more.  Thi3  was 
about  the  number  which  the  father  of  Demosthenes 
possessed  {in  Apkob.  i.  p.  823)  ;  Lysias  and  Pole- 
marchus  had  120  (Lys.  in  Eratosth.  p.  395), 
PhilemonideB  had  300,  Hipponicus  600,  and  Nicias 
1000  slaves  in  the  mines  alone.  (Xen.  de  Vcct.  iv. 
14, 15.)  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  when  we  read 
pf  one  person  possessing  so  large  a  number  of 
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slaves,  that  they  were  employed  in  various  work- 
shops, mines,  or  manufactories  r  the  number  which 
a  person  kept  to  attend  to  his  own  private  wants  or 
those  of  his  household,  was  probably  never  very 
large.  And  this  constitutes  one  great  distinction 
between  Greek  and  Roman  slaves,  that  the  labour 
of  the  former  was  regarded  as  the  means  by  which 
an  owner  might  obtain  profit  for  the  outlay  of  his 
capital  in  the  purchase  of  the  slaves,  while  the 
latter  were  chiefly  employed  in  ministering  to  the 
wants  of  their  master  and  his  family,  and  in  grati- 
fying his  luxury  and  vanity.  Thus  Athenaeus 
(vi.  p.  272,  e)  remarks,  that  many  of  the  Romans 
possess  10,000  or  20,000  slaves  and  even  more, 
but  not,  he  adds,  for  the  sake  of  bringing  in  a 
revenue,  as  the  wealthy  Nicias. 

Slaves  either  worked  on  their  masters'  account 
or  their  own  (in  the  latter  case  they  paid  their 
masters  a  certain  sum  a  day)  ;  or  they  were  let 
out  by  their  master  on  hire  either  for  the  mines  or 
any  other  kind  of  labour,  or  as  hired  servants  for 
wages  (&.iro<f>opa).  The  rowers  on  board  the  ships 
were  usually  slaves  (Isocrat.  de  Pace,  p.  169,  ed. 
Steph.)  ;  it  is  remarked  as  an  unusual  circumstance, 
that  the  seamen  of  the  Paralos  were  freemen. 
(Thuc.  viii.  73.)  These  slaves  either  belonged 
to  the  state  or  to  private  persons,  who  let  them  out 
to  the  state  on  payment  of  a  certain  sum.  It  ap- 
pears that  a  considerable  number  of  persons  kept 
large  gangs  of  slaves  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
letting  out,  and  found  this  a  profitable  mode  of  in- 
vesting their  capital.  Great  numbers  were  required 
for  the  mines,  and  in  most  cases  the  mine-lessees 
would  be  obliged  to  hire  some,  as  they  would  not 
have  sufficient  capital  to  purchase  as  many  as  they 
wanted.  We  learn  from  a  fragment  of  Hyperides 
preserved  by  Suidas  (s.  v.  'AiretyritylffaTo),  that  there 
were  at  one  time  as  many  as  150,000  slaves,  who 
worked  in  the  mines  and  were  employed  in  country 
labour.  Generally  none  but  inferior  slaves  were 
confined  in  these  mines :  they  worked  in  chains, 
and  numbers  died  from  the  effects  of  the  unwhole- 
some atmosphere.  (Bockh,  On  the  Silver  Mines  of 
Laurion.)  "We  cannot  calculate  with  accuracy 
what  was  the  usual  rate  of  profit  which  a  slave- 
proprietor  obtained.  The  thirty-two  or  thirty- 
three  sword-cutlers  belonging  to  the  father  of  De- 
mosthenes produced  annually  a  net  profit  of  30 
minas,  their  purchase  value  being  1 90  minas,  and 
the  twenty  couch-makers  a  profit  of  12  minas, 
their  purchase  value  being  40  minas.  (Demosth.  in 
Apkob.  i.  p.  816.)  The  leather- workers  of  Timar- 
chus  produced  to  their  masters  two,  the  overseers 
three,  oboli  a  day  (Aeschin.  in  Tim.  p.  118): 
Nicias  paid  an  obolus  a  day  for  each  mining  slave 
which  he  hired.  (Xen.  Vect.  iv.  14.)  The  rate 
of  profit  upon  the  purchase-money  of  the  slaves 
was  naturally  high,  as  their  value  was  destroyed 
by  age,  and  those  who  died  had  to  be  replaced  by 
fresh  purchases.  The  proprietor  was  also  exposed 
to  the  great  danger  of  their  running  away,  when  it 
became  necessary  to  pursue  them  and  offer  rewards 
for  their  recapture  (ffwrpa,  Xen.  Mem.  ii.  10. 
§  1,  2;  Plat.  Protag.  p.  310).  Antigenes  of 
Rhodes  was  the  first  that  established  an  insurance 
of  slaves.  For  a  yearly  contribution  of  eight 
drachmas  for  each  slave  that  was  in  the  army,  he 
undertook  to  make  good  the  value  of  the  slave  at 
the  time  of  his  running  away.  (Pseudo-Arist 
Oecon.  c.  35.)  Slaves  that  worked  in  the  fields 
were  under  an  overseer  (itrirpoiros),  to  whom  the 
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whole  management  of  the  estate  was  frequently 
entrusted,  while  the  master  resided  in  the  city  ; 
the  household  slaves  were  under  a  steward  (tojui'os), 
the  female  slaves  under  a  stewardess  (rct/Jct). 
(Xen.  Oecon.  xii.  2,  ix.  11.) 

The  Athenian  slaves  did  not,  like  the  Helots  of 
Sparta  and  the  Penestae  of  Thessaly,  serve  in  the 
armies  ;  the  battles  of  Marathon  and  Arginusae, 
when  the  Athenians  armed  their  slaves  (Pausan. 
i.  32.  §  3  ;  Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Ran.  33),  were 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 

The  rights  of  possession  with  regard  to  slaves 
differed  in  no  respect  from  any  other  property  ; 
they  could  be  given  or  taken  as  pledges.  (Dem.  in 
Pantaenet.  p.  967,  in  Aphob.  p.  821,  in  Onetor.  i. 
p.  871.)  The  condition,  however,  of  Greek  slaves 
was  upon  the  whole  better  than  that  of  Roman 
ones,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Sparta,  where, 
according  to  Plutarch  (Lye.  28),  it  was  the  best 
place  in  the  world  to  be  a  freeman,  and  the  worst 
to  be  a  slave  (£v  AaKsdaifiovi  Ka\  rhv  iX^Bepov 
p.dAto'ra  itetidepov  e?yai,  Ka\  rhv  BovXov  fidXtcra 
SoOAov).  At  Athens  especially  the  slaves  seem  to 
have  been  allowed  a  degree  of  liberty  and  indul- 
gence, which  was  never  granted  to  them  at  Rome. 
(Compare  Plut.  de  Garrul.  18  ;  Xenoph.  de  Rep. 
Ath.  i.  12.)  On  the  reception  of  a  new  slave  into 
a  house  at  Athens,  it  was  the  custom  to  scatter 
sweetmeats  (Ka.raxOo-p.ar  a)  ^  as  was  done  in  the 
case  of  a  newly  married  pair.  (Aristoph.  Plut  768, 
with  Schol.  ;  Demosth.  in  Steph.  p.  1123.  29  ; 
Pollux,  iii.  77  ;  Hesych.  and  Suidas,  s.  v.  Kara- 
XtvftaTa,) 

The  life  and  person  of  a  slave  were  also  pro- 
tected by  the  law  :  a  person  who  struck  or  mal- 
treated a  slave  was  liable  to  an  action  (vGpsus 
ypaty'f},  Dem.  in  Mid.  p.  529  ;  Aeschin.  in  Tim.  p. 
41  ;  Xen.  de  Rep.  Ath.  i.  10  ;  Athen.  vi.  p.  267, 
f  ;  Meier,  Att.  Proc.  p.  322,  &c.)  ;  a  slave  too  could 
not  be  put  to  death  without  legal  sentence.  (Eurip. 
Hecvb.  287,  288  ;  Antiph.  de  coed.  Herod,  p.  728.) 
He  could  even  take  shelter  from  the  cruelty  of 
his  master  in  the  temple  of  Theseus,  and  there 
claim  the  privilege  of  being  sold  by  him  (irpaaiv 
aiVero-flcu,  Plut.  T/ies.  36  ;  Pollux,  vii.  13  ;  Meier, 
Att.  Proc.  p.  403,  &c).  The  person  of  a  slave, 
however,  was  not  considered  so  sacred  as  that  of  a 
freeman  :  his  offences  were  punished  with  corporal 
chastisement,  which  was  the  last  mode  of  punish- 
ment inflicted  on  a  freeman  (Dem.  in  Timocr.  p. 
752)  ;  he  was  not  believed  upon  his  oath,  and  his 
evidence  in  courts  of  justice  was  always  taken  with 
torture. ' 

Notwithstanding  the  generally  mild  treatment 
of  slaves  in  Greece,  their  insurrection  was  not  un- 
frequent  (Plat.  Leg.  vi.  p.  777) :  but  these  insur- 
rections in  Attica  were  usually  confined  to  the 
mining  slaves,  who  were  treated  with  more  severity 
than  the  others.  On  one  occasion  they  murdered 
their  guards,  took  possession  of  the  fortifications  of 
Sunium,  and  from  this  point  ravaged  the  country 
for  a  considerable  time.     (Athen.  vi.  p.  272,  f.) 

Slaves  were  sometimes  manumitted  at  Athens, 
though  not  so  frequently  as  at  Rome  ;  but  it  seems 
doubtful  whether  a  master  was  ever  obliged  to 
liberate  a  slave  against  his  will  for  a  certain  sum  of 
money,  as  some  writers  have  concluded  from  a  pas- 
sage of  Plautus.  (Casin.  ii.  5.  7.)  Those  who  were 
manumitted  (a7reAeu0epoi)  did  not  become  citizens, 
as  they  did  at  Rome,  but  passed  into  the  condi- 
tion of  Metics.    They  were  obliged  to  honour  their 
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former  master  as  their  patron  (irpoffTarTjs),  and  to 
fulfil  certain  duties  towards  him,  the  neglect  of 
which  rendered  them  liable  to  the  SIktj  airoa-ra- 
o-fou,  by  which  they  might  again  be  sold  into 
slavery.  [Libertus,  p.  705,  a  ;  Apostasiou 
Dike.] 

Respecting  the  public  slaves  at  Athens,  see 
Demosii. 

It  appears  that  there  was  a  tax  upon  slaves  at 
Athens  (Xen.  de  Vect.  iv,  25),  which  Bockh  (Puhl. 
Scon,  pp.331,  332,  2d  ed.)  supposes  was  three 
oboli  a  year  for  each  slave. 

Besides  the  authorities  quoted  in  the  course  of 
this  article,  the  reader  may  refer  to  Petitus,  Leg. 
Att.  ii.  6.  p.  254,  &c.  ;  Reitermeier,  Gesch.  der 
Sclaverei  in  Grieclienland,  Berl.  1789  ;  Limburg- 
Bronwer,  Histoire  de  la  Civilisation  des  Grecs,  vol. 
iii.  p.  267,  &c.  ;  Gottling,  de  Notione  Servilutis 
apud  Aristoteleni,  Jen.  1821  ;  Hermann,  Lehrbuch 
der  griech.  Staatsalt.  §  114  ;  and  especially  Becker, 
Charikles,  vol.  ii.  p.  20,  &c. 

SERVUS  (Roman).  SE'RVITUS.  "Servitus 
est  constitutio  juris  gentium  qua  quis  dominio 
alieno  contra  naturam  subjicitur."  (Florent.  Dig. 
1.  tit.  5.  s.  4.)  Gaius  also  considers  the  potestas  of 
a  master  over  a  slave  as  "juris  gentium  "  (i.  52). 
The  Romans  viewed  Liberty  as  a  Natural  State, 
and  Slavery  as  a  condition  which  was  contrary  to 
the  Natural  State.  The  mutual  relation  of  Slave 
and  Master  among  the  Romans  was  expressed  by 
the  terms  Servus  and  Dominus  ;  and  the  power 
and  interest  which  the  dominus  had  over  and  in 
the  slave  was  expressed  by  Dominium.  The  term 
Dominium  or  ownership,  with  reference  to  a  slave, 
pointed  to  the  slave  merely  as  a  thing  or  object  of 
ownership,  and  a  slave  as  one  of  the  Res  Mancipi 
was  classed  with  other  objects  of  ownership.  The 
word  Potestas  was  also  applied  to  the  master's 
power  over  his  slave,  and  the  same  word  was  used 
to  express  the  father's  power  over  his  children. 
The  boundaries  between  the  Patria  and  Dominica 
Potestas  were  originally  very  narrow,  but  the  child 
had  certain  legal  capacities  which  were  altogether 
wanting  to  the  condition  of  the  slave.  The  master 
had  no  Potestas  over  the  slave,  if  he  had  merely  a 
"  nudum  jus  Quiritium  in  servo :  "  it  was  neces- 
sary that  the  slave  should  be  his  In  bonis  at  least. 
(Gaius,  i.  54.) 

According  to  the  strict  principles  of  the  Roman 
Law,  it  was  a  consequence  of  the  relation  of  Master 
and  Slave  that  the  Master  could  treat  the  Slave  as 
he  pleased :  he  could  sell  him,  punish  him,  and 
put  him  to  death.  Positive  morality  however  and 
the  social  intercourse  that  must  always  subsist  be- 
tween a  master  and  the  slaves,  who  are  immedi- 
ately about  him,  ameliorated  the  condition  of 
slavery.  Still  we  read  of  acts  of  great  cruelty 
committed  by  masters  in  the  later  Republican  and 
earlier  Imperial  periods,  and  the  Lex  Petronia 
was  enacted  in  order  to  protect  the  slave.  The 
original  power  of  life  and  death  over  a  slave, 
which  Gaius  considers  to  be  a  part  of  the  Jus 
Gentium,  was  limited  by  a  constitution  of  Anto- 
ninus, which  enacted  that  if  a  man  put  his  slave 
to  death  without  sufficient  reason  (sine  causa),  he  . 
was  liable  to  the  same  penalty  as  if  he  had  killed 
another  man's  slave.  The  Constitution  applied  to 
Roman  citizens  and  to  all  who  were  under  the 
Impenum  Romanum.  (Gaius,  i.  52,  &c.)  The 
same  Constitution  also  prohibited  the  cruel  treat- 
ment of  slaves  by  their  masters,  by  enacting  that 
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if  the  cruelty  of  the  master  was  intolerable,  he 
might  be  compelled  to  sell  the  slave  ;  and  the 
slave  was  empowered  to  make  his  complaint  to 
the  proper  authority.  (Senec.  de  Bene/,  iii.  22.) 
A  Constitution  of  Claudius  enacted  that  if  a  man 
exposed  his  slaves,  who  were  infirm,  they  should 
become  free  ;  and  the  Constitution  also  declared 
that  if  they  were  put  to  death,  the  act  should  be 
murder.  (Sueton.  Claud.  25.)  It  was  also  enacted 
(Cod.  3.  tit.  38.  s.  11)  that  in  sales  or  division 
of  property,  slaves,  such  as  husband  and  wife, 
parents  and  children,  brothers  and  sisters,  should 
not  be  separated. 

A  slave  could  not  contract  a  marriage.  His 
cohabitation  with  a  woman  was  Contubernium  ; 
ind  no  legal  relation  between  him  and  his  children 
was  recognized.  Still  nearness  of  blood  was  con- 
sidered an  impediment  to  marriage  after  manumis- 
sion :  thus  a  manumitted  slave  could  not  marry  his 
manumitted  sister.     (Dig.  23.  tit.  2.  s.  14.) 

A  slave  could  have  no  property.  He  was  not 
incapable  of  acquiring  property,  but  his  acquisi- 
tions belonged  to  his  master  ;  which  Gaius  consi- 
ders to  be  a  rule  of  the  Jub  Gentium  (i.  52).  A 
slave  could  acquire  for  his  master  by  Mancipatio, 
Traditio,  Stipulatio,  or  in  any  other  way.  In  this 
capacity  of  the  slave  to  take,  though  he  could  not 
keep,  his  condition  was  assimilated  to  that  of  a 
filiusfamilias,  and  he  was  regarded  as  a  person.  If 
one  person  had  a  Nudum  Jus  Quiritium  in  a  slave, 
and  he  was  another's  In  bonis,  his  acquisitions  be- 
longed to  the  person  whose  he  was  In  bonis.  If  a 
man  bona  fide  possessed  another  man's  slave  or  a 
free  person,  he  only  acquired  through  the  slave  in 
two  cases :  he  was  entitled  to  all  that  the  slave 
acquired  out  of  or  by  means  of  the  property  of  the 
possessor  (eon  re  ejus)  ;  and  he  was  entitled  to  all 
that  the  slave  acquired  by  his  own  labour  (ex 
operis  suis)  ;  the  law  was  the  same  with  respect 
to  a  slave  of  whom  a  man  had  the  Ususfructus 
only.  All  other  acquisitions  of  such  slaves  or  free 
persons  belonged  to  their  owner  or  to  themselves, 
according  as  they  were  slaves  or  free  men.  (Ulp. 
Frag.  tit.  19.)  If  a  slave  was  appointed  heres, 
he  could  only  accept  the  hereditas  with  the  consent 
of  his  master,  and  he  acquired  the  hereditas  for 
his  master :  in  the  same  way,  the  slave  acquired  a 
legacy  for  his  master.     (Gaius,  ii.  87,  &c.) 

A  master  could  also  acquire  Possessio  through 
his  slave,  and  thus  have  a  commencement  of  Usu- 
capion (Gaius,  ii.  89)  ;  but  the  owner  must  have 
the  possession  of  the  slave  in  order  that  he  might 
acquire  possession  through  him,  and  consequently 
a  man  could  not  acquire  possession  by  means  of  a 
pignorated  slave.  [Pignus.]  A  bonae  fidei  pos- 
sessor, that  is,  one  who  believed  the  slave  to  be 
his  own,  could  acquire  possession  through  him  in 
such  cases  as  he  could  acquire  property  ;  conse- 
.  quently  a  pledgee  could  not  acquire  possession 
through  a  pignorated  slave,  though  he  had  the 
possession  of  him  bona  fide,  for  this  bona  fides 
was  not  that  which  is  meant  in  the  phrase  bonae 
fidei  possessor.  The  Usufructuarius  acquired  pos- 
session through  the  slave  in  the  same  cases  in 
which  the  bonae  fidei  possessor  acquired  it.  (Sa- 
vigny,  Das  Recht  des  Besitzes,  p.  314,  ed.  5.) 

Slaves  were  not  only  employed  in  the  usual  do- 
mestic offices  and  in  the  labours  of  the  field,  but 
abo  as  factors  or  agents  for  their  masters  in  the 
management  of  business  [Institoria  Actio, 
&c],  and  as  mechanics,  artkans,  and  in  every 
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branch  of  industry.  It  may  easily  be  conceived 
that  under  these  circumstances,  especially  as  they 
were  often  intrusted  with  property  to  a  large 
amount,  there  must  have  arisen  a  practice  of  al- 
lowing the  slave  to  consider  part  of  his  gains  as 
his  own :  this  was  his  Peculium,  a  term  also  ap- 
plicable to  such  acquisitions  of  a  filiusfamilias  as 
his  father  allowed  him  to  consider  as  his  own. 
[Patria  Potestas.]  According  to  strict  law. 
the  Peculium  was  the  property  of  the  master,  but 
according  to  usage  it  was  considered  to  be  the 
property  of  the  slave.  Sometimes  it  was  agreed 
between  master  and  slave,  that  the  slave  should 
purchase  his  freedom  with  his  Peculium  when  it 
amounted  to  a  certain  sum.  (Tacit.  Ann,  xiv.  42, 
and  the  note  of  Lipsius.)  If  a  slave  was  manu- 
mitted by  the  owner  in  his  lifetime,  the  Peculium 
was  considered  to  be  given  together  with  Libertas, 
unless  it  was  expressly  retained.  (Dig.  15.  tit.  1. 
b.  53,  de  Peculio.)  Transactions  of  borrowing  and 
lending  could  take  place  between  the  master  and 
slave  with  respect  to  the  Peculium,  though  no 
right  of  action  arose  on  either  side  out  of  such 
dealings,  conformably  to  a  general  principle  of 
Roman  Law.  (Gaius,  iv.  78.)  If  after  the  slave's 
manumission,  the  master  paid  him  a  debt  which 
had  arisen  in  the  manner  above  mentioned,  he 
could  not  recover  it.  (Dig.  12.  tit.  6.  s.  64.)  In 
case  of  the  claim  of  creditors  on  the  slave's  Pecu- 
lium, the  debt  of  the  slave  to  the  master  was  first 
taken  into  the  account,  and  deducted  from  the  Pe- 
culium. So  far  was  the  law  modified,  that  in  the 
case  of  naturales  obligationes,  as  the  Romans 
called  them,  between  master  and  slave,  a  fidejussor 
could  be  bound  for  a  slave  ;  and  he  could  also  be 
bound,  if  the  creditor  was  an  extraneus. 

A  naturalis  obligatio  might  result  from  the  deal- 
ings of  a  slave  with  other  persons  than  his  mas- 
ter ;  but  the  master  was  not  at  all  affected  by 
such  dealings.  The  master  was  only  bound  by  the 
acts  and  dealings  of  the  slave,  when  the  slave  was 
employed  as  his  agent  or  instrument,  in  which 
case  the  master  might  be  liable  to  an  Actio  Exer- 
citoria  or  Institoria.  (Gaius,  iv.  71.)  There 
was  of  course  an  actio  against  the  master,  when  the 
slave  acted  by  his  orders.  [Jussu,  Quod,  &c] 
If  a  slave  or  filiusfamilias  traded  with  his  peculium 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  dominus  or  father,  the 
peculium  and  all  that  was  produced  by  it  were  di- 
visible among  the  creditors  and  master  or  father  in 
due  proportions  (pro  rata  portione\  and  if  any  of 
the  creditors  complained  of  getting  less  than  his 
share,  he  had  a  tributoria  actio  against  the  master 
or  father,  to  whom  the  law  gave  the  power  of  dis- 
tribution among  the  creditors.  (Gaius,  iv.  72,  &c.) 
The  master  was  not  liable  for  anything  beyond 
the  amount  of  the  peculium,  and  his  own  demand 
was  payable  first.  (Dig.  14.  tit.  4.  de  Tributoria 
Aetione.)  Sometimes  a  slave  would  have  anothei 
slave  under  him,  who  had  a  peculium  with  respect 
to  the  first  slave,  just  as  the  first  slave  had  a  pecu- 
lium with  respect  to  his  master.  On  this  practice 
was  founded  the  distinction  between  Servi  Ordi- 
narii  and  Vicarii.  (Dig.  15.  tit.  1.  s.  17.)  These 
subordinate  peculia  were  however  legally  considered 
as  included  in  the  principal  peculium.  In  the  case 
of  a  slave  dying,  being  sold  or  manumitted,  the 
Edict  required  that  any  action  in  respect  of  the 
Peculium  must  be  brought  within  a  year.  (Dig.  15. 
tit.  2.  s.  1,  which  contains  the  words  of  the  Edict) 
If  a  slave  or  filiusfamilias  had  carried  on  dealing*? 
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without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  his  master 
or  father,  there  might  be  an  action  against  the 
master  or  father  in  respect  of  such  dealings,  so  far 
as  it  could  he  proved  that  he  had  derived  advan- 
tage from  them.  This  was  called  the  Actio  de  in 
rem  Verso  (Dig.  15.  t:t  3),  and  it  was  in  fact  the 
same  actio  as  that  De  Peculio.  That  was  said 
"  in  rem  patris  dominive  versum,"  which  turned 
out  for  his  advantage.  For  instance  if  a  slave  bor- 
rowed ten  sestertia  and  paid  them  to  the  master's 
creditors,  the  master  was  bound  to  pay  the  loan, 
and  the  lender  had  an  actio  against  him  De  in  rem 
verso.  If  the  slave  paid  any  part  of  the  borrowed 
sum  to  his  master's  creditors,  the  master  was  liable 
to  the  lender  for  the  amount  so  applied,  and  if  the 
slave  had  wasted  the  other  part,  the  master  was 
bound  to  make  that  good  to  the  amount  of  the 
slave's  peculium  ;  but  still  with  this  provision, 
that  the  amount  of  the  Blave's  peculium  could  only 
be  ascertained  by  first  deducting  from  it  what  he 
owed  to  the  master.  The  case  was  the  same  with 
the  peculium  of  a  son  and  a  slave.  Thus,  as 
Gaius  observes  (iv.  73),  the  Actio  De  peculio  and 
De  in  rem  verso  was  one  actio,  but  contained  two 
condemnationes. 

It  is  a  consequence  of  the  relation  of  Slave  and 
Master,  that  the  Master  acquired  no  rights  against 
the  slave  in  consequence  of  his  Delicts.  Other 
persons  might  obtain  rights  against  a  slave  in  con- 
sequence of  his  delicts,  but  their  right  could  not  be 
prosecuted  by  action  until  the  slave  was  manu- 
mitted. (Gaius,  iv.  77.)  They  had  however  a 
right  of  action  against  the  slave's  master  for 
damages,  and  if  the  master  would  not  pay  the 
damages,  he  must  give  up  the  slave.  [Noxa.] 
The  slave  was  protected  against  injury  from  other 
persons.  If  the  slave  was  killed,  the  master  might 
either  prosecute  the  killer  for  a  capital  offence,  or 
sue  for  damages  under  the  Lex  Aquillia.  (Gaius, 
iii.  213.)  [AauiLLiA  Lex  ;  Injuria.]  The 
master  had  also  a  praetoria  actio  in  duplum  against 
those  who  corrupted  his  slave  (servus,  servo)  and 
led  him  into  bad  practices  (Dig.  11.  tit.  3.  s.  1. 
where  the  words  of  the  Edict  are  given) :  the  in 
duplum  was  to  twice  the  amount  of  the  estimated 
damage.  He  had  also  an  action  against  a  person 
who  committed  stuprum  with  his  female  slave. 
(Dig.  47.  tit.  10.  s.  25.) 

A  runaway  slave  (fiigitivus)  could  not  lawfully 
be  received  or  harboured  ;  to  conceal  him  was 
Furtum.  The  master  was  entitled  to  pursue  him 
wherever  he  pleased  ;  and  it  was  the  duty  of  all 
authorities  to  give  him  aid  in  recovering  the  slave. 
It  was  the  object  of  various  laws  to  check  the 
running  away  of  slaves  in  every  way,  and  ac- 
cordingly a  runaway  slave  could  not  legally  be  an 
object  of  sale.  A  class  of  persons  called  Fugitivarii 
made  it  their  business  to  recover  runaway  slaves. 
The  rights  of  the  master  over  the  slave  were  in 
no  way  affected  by  his  running  away.  (Dig.  1 1. 
tit.  4.  De  fugitivis :  there  was  a  Lex  Fabia  on 
this  subject,  and  apparently  two  Senatusconsulta 
at  least  ;  see  also  Varro,  de  Re  Rust.  iii.  14  ;  Florus, 
iii.  19,  and  the  note  in  Duker's  edition.) 

A  person  was  a  slave  either  Jure  Gentium  or 
Jure  Civili.  A  person  was  born  a  slave  Jure  Gen- 
tium whose  mother  was  a  slave  when  she  gave 
him  birth  (Gaius,  i.  82)  ;  for  it  was  a  legal  prin- 
ciple that  the  condition  of  those  who  were  not  be- 
gotten in  Justae  Nuptiae  was  to  be  reckoned  from 
the  moment  of  the  birth.     A  slave  born  in  the 
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master's  house  was  Verna.  But  it  was  also  a 
principle  of  Roman  Law  that  the  status  of  a  person 
who  was  begotten  in  Justae  Nuptiae  was  reckoned 
from  the  time  of  conception.  At  a  later  period  the 
rule  of  law  was  established,  that  though  a  woman 
at  the  time  of  the  birth  might  be  a  slave,  still  her 
child  was  free,  if  the  mother  had  been  free  at  any 
time  reckoning  backwards  from  the  time  of  the 
birth  to  the  time  of  the  conception.  (Paulus,  &  R. 
ii.  tit.  24;  Dig.  1.  tit.  5.  s.  5.)  There  were  various 
cases  of  children  the  offspring  of  a  free  parent  and 
a  slave  as  to  which  positive  law  provided  whether 
the  children  should  be  free  or  slaves.  (Gaius,  i. 
83,  &c.)     [Senatusconsultum  Claudianum.J 

A  person  became  a  slave  by  capture  in  war,  also 
Jure  Gentium.  [Praeda.]  Captives  in  war  were 
sold  as  belonging  to  the  Aerarium  or  distributed 
among  the  soldiers  by  lot.  (Walter,  Gesckiclde 
&c.  p.  50.  note  35,  1st  ed.)  In  reference  to  the 
practice  of  selling  prisoners  with  a  crown  on  their 
heads,  we  find  the  expression  "  sub  corona  venire, 
vendere."  (Gell.  vii.  4  ;  Liv.  v.  22 ;  Caesar, 
B.  G.  iii.  16.) 

A  free  person  might  become  a  slave  in  various 
ways  in  consequence  of  positive  law,  Jure  Civili. 
This  was  the  case  with  Incensi  [Caput],  and 
those  who  evaded  military  service.  (Cic.  pro 
C&ecina,  34.)  In  certain  cases,  a  man  became  a 
slave,  if  he  allowed  himself  to  be  sold  as  a  slave  in 
order  to  defraud  the  purchaser  ;  and  a  free  woman 
who  cohabited  with  a  slave  might  be  reduced  to 
the  same  condition.  [Senatusconsultum  Clau- 
dianum.]  Under  the  empire  the  rule  was  es- 
tablished that  persons  condemned  to  death,  to  the 
mines,  and  to  fight  with  wild  beasts,  lost  their 
freedom,  and  their  property  was  confiscated,  whence, 
concludes  Gaius,  it  appears  that  they  lose  the 
Testamenti  factio.  (Dig.  28.  tit.  1.  s.  8.)  But  this 
was  not  the  earlier  law.  A  person  so  condemned, 
though  he  lost  his  freedom,  had  no  master,  and 
consequently  the  hereditates  and  legacies  which 
were  left  to  him,  were  simply  void  ;  for  such  a 
person  was  "  poenae  servus,  non  Caesaris."  (Dig. 
34.  tit.  8.  s.  3.)  A  man  never  lost  his  freedom 
by  usucapion.  (Gaius,  ii.  48.)  According  to  the 
old  law  a  manifestus  fur  was  liable  to  a  capitalis 
poena  and  was  addicted  (addieehatur)  to  the  person 
whose  property  he  had  stolen  ;  but  it  was  doubted 
whether  the  effect  of  the  addictio  was  to  make  him 
a  servus  or  to  put  him  in  the  condition  of  an  adju- 
dicates.    (Gaius,  iii.  189.) 

By  a  Constitutio  or  Senatusconsultum  of  Clau- 
dius (Sueton.  Claud.  25)  a  freednian  who  miscon- 
ducted himself  towards  his  patron,  was  reduced  to 
his  former  state  of  slavery.  But  this  was  not  the 
rule  of  law  in  the  time  of  Nero.  (Tacit.  Ann.  xiii. 
27  ;  see  the  notes  of  Ernesti  and  Lipsius  on  this 
passage:  and  Patron  us,  Libertus.) 

The  State  of  Slavery  was  terminated  by  Manu- 
missio.  It  was  also  terminated  by  various  positive 
enactments,  either  by  way  of  reward  to  the  slave 
or  punishment  to  the  master.  The  Senatuscon- 
sultum Sil  anianum  is  an  example  of  the  former  ; 
and  various  subsequent  Constitutions  gave  freedom 
to  slaves  who  discovered  the  perpetrators  of  certain 
crimes.  (Cod.  Theod.  tit.  21.  s.  2.)  Liberty  might 
also  be  acquired  by  the  Praescriptio  Temporis. 
After  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  it  might 
be  acquired  subject  to  certain  limitations  by  be- 
coming a  monk  or  a  spiritual  person  (Nov.  5.  c.  2. 
and  123.  c  17.  35)  ;  but  if  the  person  left  his 
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monastery  for  a  secular  life,  or  rambled  about  in 
the  towns  or  the  country,  he  might  be  reduced  to 
his  former  servile  condition. 

There  were  slaves  that  belonged  to  the  state  and 
were  called  Servi  Publici  (Plaut.  Capt.  ii.  2.  85)  : 
they  had  the  testamenti  factio  t6  the  amount  of  one 
half  of  their  property  (Ulp.  Frag,  tit  20),  from 
which  circumstance  it  appears  that  they  were 
viewed  in  a  ligbt  somewhat  different  from  the 
slaves  of  private  persons. 

In  times  of  revolution  under  the  Republic,  it 
was  not  unusual  to  proclaim  the  liberty  of  slaves 
to  induce  them  to  join  in  revolt  (Plut.  Mar.  c.  41, 
42"> ;  but  these  were  irregular  proceedings,  and 
neither  justifiable  nor  examples  for  imitation.  Lord 
Dunmore,  the  last  British.  Governor  of  Virginia, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  American  Revolution, 
followed  this  bad  example.  [G.  L.] 

The  preceding  account  treats  of  the  legal  con- 
dition of  slaves  in  relation  to  their  masters.  It 
remains  to  give  an  account  of  the  history  of 
slavery  among  the  Romans,  of  the  sale  and  value 
of  slaves,  of  the  different  classes  into  which  they 
were  divided,  and  of  their  general  treatment. 

Slaves  existed  at  Rome  in  the  earliest  times  of 
which  we  have  any  record  ;  but  they  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  numerous  under  the  kings  and 
in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  republic.  The  different 
trades  and  the  mechanical  arts  were  chiefly  carried 
on  by  the  clientes  of  the  patricians,  and  the  small 
farms  in  the  country  were  cultivated  for  the  most 
part  by  the  labours  of  the  proprietor  and  of  his 
own  family.  But  as  the  territories  of  the  Roman 
state  were  extended,  the  patricians  obtained  pos- 
session of  large  estates  out  of  the  ager  publicus, 
since  it  was  the  practice  of  the  Romans  to  deprive 
a  conquered  people  of  part  of  their  land.  These 
estates  probably  required  a  larger  number  of  hands 
for  their  cultivation  than  could  readily  be  obtained 
among  the  free  population,  and  since  the  freemen 
were  constantly  liable  to  be  called  away  from  their 
work  to  serve  in  the  armies,  the  lands  began  to  be 
cultivated  almost  entirely  by  slave  labour.  (Com- 
pare Liv.  vi.  12.)  Through  war  and  commerce 
slaves  could  easily  be  obtained,  and  at  a  cheap 
rate,  and  their  number  soon  became  so  great,  that 
the  poorer  class  of  freemen  was  thrown  almost 
entirely  out  of  employment.  This  state  of  things 
was  one  of  the  chief  arguments  used  by  Licinius 
and  the  Gracchi  for  limiting  the  quantity  of  public 
land  whicb  a  person  might  possess  (Appian,  B.  C. 
i.  7,  .9,  10)  ;  and  we  know  that  there  was  a  pro- 
vision in  the  Licinian  Rogations  that  a  certain 
number  of  freemen  should  be  employed  on  every 
estate.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  8.)  This  regulation, 
however,  wa3  probably  of  little  avail :  the  lands 
still  continued  to  be  almost  entirely  cultivated  by 
slaves,  although  in  the  latest  times  of  the  re- 
public we  find  that  Julius  Caesar  attempted  to 
remedy  this  state  of  things  to  some  extent  by 
enacting,  that  of  those  persons  who  attended  to 
cattle  a  third  should  always  be  freemen.  (Suet. 
Jul.  42.)  In  Sicily,  which  supplied  Rome  with 
so  great  a  quantity  of  corn,  the  number  of  agri- 
cultural slaves  was  immense :  the  oppressions  to 
which  they  were  exposed  drove  them  twice  to 
open  rebellion,  and  their  numbers  enabled  them 
to  defy  for  a  time  the  Roman  power.  The  first  of 
these  Servile  wars  began  in  b.  c.  134  and  ended  in 
B,a  132,  and  the  second  commenced  in  B.  c.  102 
and  lasted  almost  four  years. 
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Long  however  after  it  had  become  the  custom  to 
employ  large  gangs  of  slaves  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  land,  the  number  of  those  who  served  as  per- 
sonal attendants  still  continued  to  be  small.  Per- 
sons in  good  circumstances  seem  usually  to  have 
had  only  one  to  wait  upon  them  (Plin.  H.  N. 
xxxiii.  1.  s.  6),  who  was  generally  called  by  the 
name  of  his  master  with  the  word  por  (that  is, 
puer)  affixed  to  it,  as  Caipor,  Lucipor,  Mardpor^ 
PubUpor,  Quintipor,  &c.  ;  and  hence  Quintilian 
(i.  4.  §  26)  says,  long  before  whose  time  luxury 
had  augmented  the  number  of  personal  attendants, 
that  such  names  no  longer  existed.  Cato,  when  he 
went  to  Spain  as  consul,  took  only  three  slaves 
with  him.  (Apul.  ApoL  p.  430,  ed.  Ouden.)  But 
during  the  latter  times  of  the  republic  and  under 
the  empire  the  number  of  domestic  slaves  greatly 
increased,  and  in  every  family  of  importance  there 
were  separate  slaves  to  attend  to  all  the  necessities 
of  domestic  life.  It  was  considered  a  reproach  to 
a  man  not  to  keep  a  considerable  number  of  slaves. 
Thus  Cicero,  in  describing  the  meanness  of  Piso's 
housekeeping,  says  "  Idem  coquus,  idem  atriensis  : 
pistor  domi  nullus  "  (in  Pis,  27).  The  first  ques- 
tion asked  respecting  a  person's  fortune  was  "  Quot 
pascit  servos  ?  "  (Juv.  iii.  141).  Horace  (Sat.  i.  3. 
12)  seems  to  speak  of  ten  slaves  as  the  lowest 
number  which,  a  person  in  tolerable  circumstances 
ought  to  keep,  and  he  ridicules  the  praetor  Tullius 
for  being  attended  by  no  more  than  five  slaves  in 
going  from  his  Tiburtine  villa  to  Rome.  (Sat.  i.  6. 
107.)  The  immense  number  of  prisoners  taken  in 
the  constant  wars  of  the  republic,  and  the  increase 
of  wealth,  and  luxury  augmented  the  number  of 
slaves  to  a  prodigious  extent.  The  statement  of 
Athenaeus  (vi.  p.  272,  e),  that  very  many  Romans 
possessed  10,000  and  20,000  slaves  and  even 
more,  is  probably  an  exaggeration,  but  a  freedman 
under  Augustus,  who  had  lost  much  property  in 
the  civil  wars,  left  at  his  death  as  many  as  4,116. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiii.  1 0.  s.  47.)  Two  hundred  was 
no  uncommon  number  for  one  person  to  keep  (Hor. 
Sat.  i.  3.  11),  and  Augustus  permitted  even  a 
person  that  was  exiled  to  take  twenty  slaves  or 
freedmen  with  him.  (Dion  Cass.  lvi.  27.)  The 
mechanical  arts,  which  were  formerly  in  the  hands 
of  the  Clientes,  were  now  entirely  exercised  by 
slaves  (Cic.  de  Off.  i.  42) :  a  natural  growth  of 
things,  for  where  slaves  perform  certain  duties  or 
practise  certain  arts,  such  duties  or  arts  will  be 
thought  degrading  to  a  freedman.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  games  of  the  amphitheatre  re- 
quired an  immense  number  of  slaves  trained  for 
the  purpose.  [Gladiatores.]  Like  the  slaves 
in  Sicily,  the  gladiatores  in  Italy  rose  in  b.  c.  73 
against  their  oppressors,  and  under  the  able  gene- 
ralship of  Spartacus,  defeated  a  Roman  consular 
army,  and  were  not  subdued  till  b.  c.  71,  when 
60,000  of  them  are  said  to  have  fallen  in  battle. 
(Liv.  Epit.  97.) 

Under  the  empire  various  enactments,  mentioned 
above  (p.  1036,a),  were  made  to  restrain  the  cruelty 
of  masters  towards  their  slaves  ;  but  the  spread  of 
Christianity  tended  most  to  ameliorate  their  con- 
dition, though  the  possession  of  them  was  for  a 
long  time  by  no  means  condemned  as  contrary  to 
Christian  justice.  The  Christian  writers,  however, 
inculcate  the  duty  of  acting  towards  them  as  we 
would  be  acted  by  (Clem.  Alex.  Paedagog.  iii.  12), 
but  down  to  tbe  age  of  Theodosius  wealthy  per- 
sons still  continued  to  keep  as  many  as  two  or 
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three  thousand.  (Chrysost  vol.  vii.  p.  633.) 
Justinian  did  much  to  promote  the  ultimate  ex- 
tinction of  slavery  ;  hut  the  numher  of  slaves  was 
again  increased  by  the  invasion  of  the  barbarians 
from  the  north,  who  not  only  brought  with  them 
their  own  slaves  who  were  chiefly  Sclavi  or  Sclavo- 
nians  (whence  our  word  Slave),  but  also  reduced 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  conquered  provinces 
to  the  condition  of  slaves.  But  all  the  various 
classes  of  slaves  became  merged  in  course  of  time 
into  the  Adscripti  Glebae  or  serfs  of  the  middle 
ages. 

The  chief  sources  from  which  the  Romans  ob- 
tained slaves  have  been  pointed  out  above.  Under 
the  republic  one  of  the  chief  supplies  was  prisoners 
taken  in  war,  who  were  sold  by  the  quaestores 
(Plaut.  Capt.  Prol.  34,  and  i.  2.  1,  2)  with  a  crown 
on  their  heads  (see  above,  p.  1 038,  b),  and  usually 
on  the  spot  where  they  were  taken,  as  the  care  of  a 
large  number  of  captives  was  inconvenient.  Con- 
sequently slave -dealers  generally  accompanied  an 
army,  and  frequently  after  a  great  battle  had  been 
gained  many  thousands  were  sold  at  once,  when  the 
slave-dealers  obtained  them  for  a  mere  nothing.  In 
the  camp  of  Lucullus  on  one  occasion  slaves  were 
sold  for  four  drachmae  each.  The  slave  trade  was 
also  carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  and  after  the  fall 
of  Corinth  and  Carthage  Delos  was  the  chief  mart 
for  this  traffic.  When  the  Cilician  pirates  had 
possession  of  the  Mediterranean  as  many  as  1 0,000 
slaves  are  said  to  have  been  imported  and  sold 
there  in  one  day.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  668.)  A  large 
number  came  from  Thrace  and  the  countries  in  the 
north  of  Europe,  but  the  chief  supply  was  from 
Africa,  and  more  especially  Asia,  whence  we  fre- 
quently read  of  Phrygians,  Lycians,  Cappadocians, 
&c.  as  slaves. 

The  trade  of  slave-dealers  (mangones)  was  con- 
sidered disreputable,  and  expressly  distinguished 
from  that  of  merchants  (mangones  non  mercatares 
sed  venaliciarii appettantur,Dig.  50.  tit.  16.  s.  207; 
Plaut  Trin.  ii.  2.  51)  ;  but  it  was  very  lucrative, 
and  great  fortunes  were  frequently  realized  from  it. 
The  slave-dealer  Thoranius,  who  lived  in  the  time 
of  Augustus,  was  a  well-known  character.  (Suet. 
Aug.  69  ;  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  4  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  12. 
s.  10.)  Martial  (viii.  13)  mentions  another  cele- 
brated slave-dealer  in  his  time  of  the  name  of  Gar- 
gilianus. 

Slaves  were  usually  sold  by  auction  at  Rome. 
They  were  placed  either  on  a  raised  stone  (hence 
de  lapide  emtus,  Cic.  in  Pis.  15  ;  Plaut.  Bacch.  iv. 
7.  17),  or  a  raised  platform  (catasta,  Tibull.  ii.  3. 
60  ;  Persius,  vi.  77,  Casaubon,  ad  Zoc),  so  that 
every  one  might  see  and  handle  them,  even  if  they 
did  not  wish  to  purchase  them.  Purchasers  usu- 
ally took  care  to  have  them  stript  naked  (Senec. 
Ep.  80  ;  Suet.  Aug.  69),  for  slave-dealers  had  re- 
course to  as  many  tricks  to  conceal  personal  defects 
as  the  horse-jockeys  of  modern  times :  sometimes 
purchasers  called  in  the  advice  of  medical  men. 
(Claudian,  in  Eutrop.  i.  35,  36.)  Slaves  of  great 
beauty  and  rarity  were  not  exhibited  to  public 
gaze  in  the  common  slave-market,  but  were  shown 
to  purchasers  in  private  (arcana  tabulata  catastae, 
Mart.  ix.  60).  Newly  imported  slaves  had  their 
feet  whitened  with  chalk  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxv.  1 7. 
s.  58  ;  Ovid.  Am.  i.  8.  64),  and  those  that  came 
from  the  East  had  their  ears  bored  ( Juv.  i.  104), 
which  we  know  was  a  sign  of  slavery  among  many 
Eastern  nations.     The  slave-market,  like  all  other 
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markets,  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  aediles, 
who  made  many  regulations  by  edicts  respecting  the 
sale  of  slaves.  The  character  of  the  slave  was  set 
forth  in  a  scroll  (titvlus)  hanging  round  his  neck, 
which  was  a  warranty  to  the  purchaser  (Gell.  iv, 
2  ;  Propert.  iv.  5.  41) :  the  vendor  was  bound  to 
announce  fairly  all  his  defects  (Dig.  21.  tit.  1.  s.  1 ; 
Hor.  Sat.  ii.  3.  284),  and  if  he  gave  a  false  account 
had  to  take  him  back  within  six  months  from  the 
time  of  his  sale  (Dig.  21.  tit.  1.  s.  19.  §  6),  or  make 
up  to  the  purchaser  what  the  latter  had  lost  through 
obtaining  an  inferior  kind  of  slave  to  what  had 
been  warranted.  (Dig.  1.9.  tit.  1.  s.  13.  §  4;  Cic. 
de  Of.  iii.  16,  17,  23.)  The  vendor  might  how- 
ever use  general  terms  of  commendation  without 
being  bound  to  make  them  good.  (Dig.  18.  tit.  1. 
s.  43  ;  21.  tit.  1.  s.  19.)  The  chief  points  which 
the  vendor  had  to  warrant,  was  the  health  of  the 
slave,  especially  freedom  from  epilepsy,  and  that 
he  had  not  a  tendency  to  thievery,  running  away, 
or  committing  suicide.  (Cic.  de  Off.  iii.  17.)  The 
nation  of  a  slave  was  considered  important,  and 
had  to  be  set  forth  by  the  vendor.  (Dig.  21.  tit.  1. 
8.  31.  §  21.)  Slaves  sold  without  any  warranty 
wore  at  the  time  of  sale  a  cap  (pileus)  upon  their 
head.  (Gell.  vii.  4.)  Slaves  newly  imported  were 
generally  preferred  for  common  work  j  those  who 
had  served  long  were  considered  artful  (yeteratores, 
Ter.  Heaut.  v.  1.  16)  ;  and  the  pertness  and  im- 
pudence of  those  born  in  their  master's  house 
(vernae,  see  above,  p.  1 038)  were  proverbial.  (  Vernae 
procaces,  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  6.  66  ;  Mart.  i.  42,  x.  3.) 

The  value  of  slaves  depended  of  course  upon 
their  qualifications  ;  but  under  the  empire  the  in- 
crease of  luxury  and  the  corruption  of  morals  led 
purchasers  to  pay  immense  sums  for  beautiful 
slaves,  or  such  as  ministered  to  the  caprice  or  whim 
of  the  purchaser.  Eunuchs  always  fetched  a  very 
high  price  (Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  39.  s.  40),  and  Martial 
(iii.  62,  xi.  70)  speaks  of  beautiful  boys  who  sold 
for  as  much  as  100,000  or  200,000  sesterces  each 
(885Z.  8s.  id.  and  1770Z.  16s.  0d.).  A  mono  or 
fool  sometimes  sold  for  20,000  sesterces.  (Mart 
viii.  13.)  Slaves  who  possessed  a  knowledge  of 
any  art  which  might  bring  in  profit  to  their  owners, 
also  sold  for  a  large  sum.  Thus  literary  men  and 
doctors  frequently  fetched  a  high  price  (Suet,  de 
III.  Gram. ;  Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  39.  s.  40),  and  also 
slaves  fitted  for  the  stage,  as  we  see  from  Cicero's 
speech  on  behalf  of  Q.  Roscius.  Female  slaves 
who  might  bring  in  gain  to  their  masters  by  pros- 
titution were  also  dear :  sometimes  60  minae  were 
paid  for  a  girl  of  this  kind.  (Plaut.  Pers.  iv.  4. 
113.)  Five  hundred  drachmae  (perhaps  at  that 
time  about  18Z.)  seem  to  have  been  a  fair  price  for 
a  good  ordinary  slave  in  the  time  of  Horace.  (Sat. 
ii.  7. 43.)  In  the  fourth  century  a  slave  capable 
of  bearing  arms  was  valued  at  25  solidi  or  aurei. 
[Aurum,  p.  182,  a.]  (Cod.  Theod.  7.  tit.  13.  s. 
13.)  In  the  time  of  Justinian  the  legal  valuation 
of  slaves  was  as  follows :  common  slaves,  both 
male  and  female,  were  valued  at  20  solidi  a 
piece,  and  under  ten  years  of  age  at  half  that 
sum  ;  if  they  were  artificers,  they  were  worth  30 
solidi,  if  notarii  50,  if  medical  men  or  midwives 
60  ;  eunuchs  under  ten  years  of  age  were  worth 
30  solidi,  above  that  age  50,  and  if  they  were 
artificers  also,  as  much  as  70.  (Cod.  6.  tit.  44. 
s.  3.)  Female  slaves,  unless  possessed  of  personal 
attractions,  were  generally  cheaper  than  male. 
Six  hundred  seBterces  (about  51.)  were  thought  too 
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much  for  a  slave  girl  of  indifferent  character  in  the 
time  of  Martial  (vi.  66)  ;  and  two  airrei  or  solidi 
were  not  considered  so  low  a  price  for  a  slave  girl 
{ancilla)  in  the  time  of  Hadrian  as  to  occasion 
doubt  of  her  having  come  honestly  into  the  hands 
of  the  vendor.  (Dig.  47.  tit.  2.  s.  76.)  We  have 
seen  that  in  the  time  of  Justinian  the  legal  value 
of  female  slaves  was  equal  to  that  of  males  ;  this 
may  probably  have  arisen  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  supply  of  slaves  was  not  so  abundant  then 
as  at  earlier  times,  and  that  therefore  recourse  was 
had  to  propagation  for  keeping  up  the  number  of 
slaves.  But  under  the  republic  and  in  the  early 
times  of  the  empire  this  was  done  to  a  very  limited 
extent,  as  it  was  found  cheaper  to  purchase  than 
to  breed  slaves. 

Slaves  were  divided  into  many  various  classes  : 
the  first  division  was  into  public  or  private.  The 
former  belonged  to  the  state  and  public  bodies, 
and  their  condition  was  preferable  to  that  of  the 
common  slaves.  They  were  less  liable  to  be  sold, 
and  under  less  control  than  ordinary  slaves  :  they 
also  possessed  the  privilege  of  the  testamenti  factio 
to  the  amount  of  one  half  of  their  property  (see 
above,  p.  1039,  a),  which  shows  that  they  were  re- 
garded in  a  different  light  from  other  slaves.  Sci- 
pio,  therefore,  on  the  taking  of  Nova  Carthago, 
promised  2000  artizans,  who  had  been  taken  pri- 
soners and  were  consequently  liable  to  be  sold  as 
common  slaves,  that  they  should  become  public 
slaves  of  the  Roman  people,  with  a  hope  of  speedy 
manumission,  if  they  assisted  him  in  the  war.  (Liv. 
xxvi.  47.)  Public  slaves  were  employed  to  take 
care  of  the  public  building*  (compare  Tacit.  Hist. 
i.  43),  and  to  attend  upon  magistrates  and  priests. 
Thus  the  Aediles  and  Quaestors  had  great  numbers 
of  public  slaves  at  their  command  (Gell.  xiii.  13), 
as  had  also  the  Triumviri  Nocturni,  who  employed 
them  to  extinguish  fires  by  night.  (Dig.  1.  tit.  15. 
s.  1.)  They  were  also  employed  as  lictors,  jailors, 
executioners,  watermen,  &c.  (Comp.  Gessner,  De 
Servis  Romanorum  publicis,  Berlin,  1844.) 

A  body  of  slaves  belonging  to  one  person  was 
called  famUia,  but  two  were  not  considered  suffi- 
cient to  constitute  a  familia.  (Dig.  50.  tit.  16. 
s.  40.)  Private  slaves  were  divided  into  urban 
{familia  urbana)  and  rustic  {famUia  rustica)  ;  but 
the  name  of  urban  was  given  to  those  slaves  who 
served  in  the  villa  or  country  residence  as  well  as 
in  the  town  house  ;  so  that  the  words  urban  and 
rustic  rather  characterized  the  nature  of  their  oc- 
cupations than  the  place  where  they  served.  (  Ur- 
bana familia  et  rustica  non  loco,  sed  genere  distin- 
guitur,  Dig.  50.  tit.  16.  s.  166.)  The  familia 
urbana  could  therefore  accompany  their  master  to 
his  villa  without  being  called  rustica  on  account  of 
their  remaining  in  the  country.  When  there  was 
a  large  number  of  slaves  in  one  house,  they  were 
frequently  divided  into  decuriae  (Petron.  47) :  but 
independent  of  this  division  they  were  arranged  in 
certain  classes,  which  held  a  higher  or  a  lower  rank 
according  to  the  nature  of  their  occupation.  These 
classes  are  :  Ordinarii,  Vulgares,  Mediastini,  and 
Quales-Quales  (Dig.  47.  tit.  10.  s.  15),  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  Literati  or  literary  slaves 
were  included  in  any  of  these  classes.  Those 
called  Vicarii  are  spoken  of  above  (p.  1037,  b). 

Ordinarii  seem  to  have  been  those  slaves  who 
had  the  superintendence  of  certain  parts  of  the 
housekeeping.  They  were  always  chosen  from 
those  who  had  the  confidence  of  their  master,  and 
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they  generally  had  certain  slaves  under  them.  To 
this  class  the  adores,  procuratores  and  dispensatores 
belong,  who  occur  in  the  familia  rustica  as  well  as 
the  familia  urbana,  but  in  the  former  are  almost 
the  same  as  the  villici.  They  were  stewards  or 
bailiffs.  (Colum.  i.  7,  8  ;  Plin.  Ep.  iii  19 ;  Cic.  ad 
Att.  xi.  1  ;  Suet.  Galb.  12,  Vesp.  22.)  To  the  same 
class  also  belong  the  slaves  who  had  the  charge  of 
the  different  stores,  and  who  correspond  to  our 
housekeepers  and  butlers :  they  are  called  cellarii, 
promi,  condi,  procurators  peni,  &c.     [Cella.] 

Vulgares  included  the  great  body  of  slaves  in  a 
house  who  had  to  attend  to  any  particular  duty  in 
the  house,  and  to  minister  to  the  domestic  wants 
of  their  master.  As  there  were  distinct  slaves  or 
a  distinct  slave  for  almost  every  department  of 
household  economy,  as  bakers  {pistores),  cooks 
{coqui),  confectioners  {dulciarii),  picklers  {salmen~ 
tarii),  &c.  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention  these  more 
particularly.  This  class  also  included  the  porters 
(Ostiarii),  the  bed-chamber  slaves  [Cubicularii], 
the  litter-bearers  {lecticarii)  [Lectica],  and  all 
personal  attendants  of  any  kind. 

Mediastini.     [Mediastini.] 

Quales-Quaks  are  only  mentioned  in  the  Digest 
{I.  «.),  and  appear  to  have  been  the  lowest  class  of 
slaves,  but  in  what  respects  they  differed  from  the 
Mediastini  is  doubtful :  Becker  {Gallus,  vol.  i.  p. 
125)  imagines  they  may  have  been  a  kind  of  slaves, 
qualiquali  coTiditione  vivenfes,  which  however  does 
not  give  us  any  idea  of  their  duties  or  occupations. 

Literati,  literary  slaves,  were  used  for  various 
purposes  by  their  masters,  either  as  readers  [Ana- 
gnostae],  copyists  or  amanuenses  [Librarh  ; 
Amanuensis],  &c.  Complete  lists  of  all  the 
duties  performed  by  slaves  are  given  in  the  works 
of  Pignorius,  Popma,  and  Blair,  referred  to  at  the 
close  of  this  article. 

The  treatment  of  slaves  of  course  varied  greatly 
according  to  the  disposition  of  their  masters,  but 
they  appear  upon  the  whole  to  have  been  treated 
with  greater  severity  and  cruelty  than  among  the 
Athenians.  Originally  the  master  could  use  the 
slave  as  he  pleased :  under  the  republic  the  law 
does  not  seem  to  have  protected  the  person  or  life 
of  the  slave  at  all,  but  the  cruelty  of  masters  was 
to  some  extent  restrained  under  the  empire,  as  has 
been  stated  above  (p.  1036,  b).  The  general  treat- 
ment of  slaves,  however,  was  probably  little  affected 
by  legislative  enactments.  In  early  times,  when 
the  number  of  slaves  was  small,  they  were  treated 
with  more  indulgence,  and  more  like  members  of 
the  family  :  they  joined  their  masters  in  offering 
up  prayers  and  thanksgivings  to  the  gods  (Hor.  Ep. 
ii.  1.  142),  and  partook  of  their  meals  in  common 
with  their  masters  (Plut.  Coriol.  24),  though  not 
at  the  same  table  with  them,  but  upon  benches 
(subsellia)  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  lectus.  But 
with  the  increase  of  numbers  and  of  luxury  among 
masters,  the  ancient  simplicity  of  manners  was 
changed  :  a  certain  quantity  of  food  was  allowed 
them  {dimensum  or  demensum),  which  was  granted 
to  them  either  monthly  {menstruum,  Plaut,  Stick. 
i.  2.  3),  or  daily  {diarium,  Hor.  Ep.  i.  14.  41  ; 
Mart.  xi.  108).  Their  chief  food  was  the  corn, 
called  far,  of  which  either  four  or  five  modii  were 
granted  them  a  month  (Donat.  in  Ter.  Phorm.  i.  1. 
9 ;  Sen.  Ep.  80),  or  one  Roman  pound  {libra)  a  day. 
(Hor.  Sat.  i.  5. 69.)  They  also  obtained  an  allowance 
of  salt  and  oil :  Cato  {R.  R.  58)  allowed  his  slaves 
a  sextarius  of  oil  a  month  and  a  modius  of  salt  a 
3x 
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year.  They  also  got  a  small  quantity  of  wine  with 
an  additional  allowance  on  the  Saturnalia  and 
Compitalia  (Cato,  R.  R.  57),  and  sometimes  fruit, 
but  seldom  vegetables.  Butcher's  meat  seems  to 
have  been  hardly  ever  given  them. 

Under  the  republic  they  were  not  allowed  to 
serve  in  the  army,  though  after  the  battle  of  Can- 
nae, when  the  state  was  in  such  imminent  danger, 
8000  slaves  were  purchased  by  the  state  for  the 
army,  and  subsequently  manumitted  on  account  of 
their  bravery.     (Liv.  xxii.  57,  xxiv.  14 — 16.) 

The  offences  of  slaves  were  punished  with 
severity  and  frequently  the  utmost  barbarity.  One 
of  the  mildest  punishments  was  the  removal  from 
the  familia  urbana  to  the  rustica,  where  they  were 
obliged  to  work  in  chains  or  fetters.  (Plaut.  Most. 
i.  1  18  ;  Ter.  Phorm.  ii.  1.  20.)  They  were  fre- 
quently beaten  with  sticks  or  scourged  with  the 
whip  (of  which  an  account  is  given  under  Fla- 
grum),  but  these  were  such  every-day  punishments, 
that  many  slaves  ceased  almost  to  care  for  them  : 
thus  Chrysalus  says  (Plaut.  Bacchid.  ii.  3.  131), 

"  Si  illi  sunt  virgae  ruri,  at  mihi  tergum  est  domi." 

Runaway  slaves  (fugitivi)  and  thieves  (/ares) 
were  branded  on  the  forehead  with  a  mark  (stigma), 
whence  they  are  said  to  be  notati  or  inscripti. 
(Mart.  viii.  75.  9.)  Slaves  were  also  punished  by 
being  hung  up  by  their  hands  with  weights  sus- 
pended to  their  feet  (Plaut.  Asin.  ii.  2.  37,  38),  or 
by  being  sent  to  work  in  the  Ergastulum  or  Pistri- 
num.  [Ergastulum  ;  Mola].  The  carrying  of 
the  furca  was  a  very  common  mode  of  punishment. 
[Furca.]  The  toilet  of  the  Roman  ladies  was 
dreadful  ordeal  to  the  female  slaves,  who  were  often 
barbarously  punished  by  their  mistresses  for  the 
slightest  mistake  in  the  arrangement  of  the  hair  or 
a  part  of  the  dress.  (Ovid.  Am.  i.  14.  15,  Ar.  Am. 
iii.  235 ;  Mart.  ii.  66  ;  Juv.  vi.  498,  &c.) 

Masters  might  work  their  slaves  as  many  hours 
in  the  day  as  they  pleased,  but  they  usually  allowed 
them  holidays  on  the  public  festivals.  At  the  fes- 
tival of  Saturnus  in  particular,  special  indulgences 
were  granted  to  all  slaves,  of  which  an  account  is 
given  under  Saturnalia. 

There  was  no  distinctive  dress  for  slaves.  It 
was  once  proposed  in  the  senate  to  give  slaves  a 
distinctive  costume,  but  it  was  rejected  since  it 
was  considered  dangerous  to  show  them  their 
number.  (Sen.  de  Clem.  i.  24.)  Male  slaves  were 
not  allowed  to  wear  the  toga  or  bulla,  nor  females 
the  stola,  but  otherwise  they  were  dressed  nearly 
in  the  same  way  as  poor  people,  in  clothes  of  a  dark 
colour  (puttati)  and  slippers  (crepidae).  (Vestis 
servilis,  Cic.  in  Pis.  38.) 

The  rights  of  burial,  however,  were  not  denied 
to  slaves,  for  as  the  Romans  regarded  slavery  as  an 
institution  of  society,  death  was  considered  to  put 
an  end  to  the  distinction  between  slaves  and  free- 
men. Slaves  were  sometimes  even  buried  with 
their  masters,  and  we  find  funeral  inscriptions  ad- 
dressed to  the  Dii  Manes  of  slaves  (Dis  Manibus). 
It  seems  to  have  been  considered  a  duty  for  a  mastei 
to  bury  his  slave,  since  we  find  that  a  person,  who 
buried  the  slave  of  another,  had  a  right  of  action 
against  the  master  for  the  expenses  of  the  funeral. 
(Dig.  11.  tit.  7.  s.  3L)  In  1726  the  burial  vaults 
of  the  slaves  belonging  to  Augustus  and  Livia  were 
discovered  near  the  Via  Appia,  where  numerous 
inscriptions  were  found,  which  have  been  illustrated 
by  Bianchini  and  Gori  and  give  us  considerable 
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information  respecting  the  different  classes  of  slaves 
and  their  various  occupations.  Other  sepulchres 
of  the  same  time  have  been  also  discovered  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome. 

(Pignorius,  de  Servis  et  eorum  apud  Veteres 
Ministeriis;  Popma,  de  Opens  Servorum;  Blair, 
An  Enquiry  into  the  State  of  Slavery  amongst  the 
Romans,  Edinburgh,  1833;  Becker,  Gallus,  vol.  i. 
p.  103,  &c.) 

SESCUNX.    [As,  p.  140,  b.] 

SESQUIPLA'RES  and  SESQUIPLA'RIL. 
[Exercitus,  p.  509,  a.] 

SESTE'RTIUM,  a  place  outside  Rome,  dis- 
tant two  Roman  miles  and  a  half  (whence  the 
name)  from  the  Esquiline  gate,  where  slaves  and 
malefactors  of  the  lowest  class  were  put  to  death 
(Schol.  ad  Hor.  Epod.  5 ;  Plut.  Galb.  28 ;  in  locum 
{i.e.  Sestertium)  servilibus  poenis  sepositum,  Tac. 
Ann.  xv.  60). 

SESTE'RTIUS,  a  Roman  coin,  which  properly 
belonged  to  the  silver  coinage,  in  which  it  was  one- 
fourth  of  the  denarius,  and  therefore  equal  to  2| 
asses.  Hence  the  name,  which  is  an  abbreviation 
of  semis  tertius  (sc.  nummus),  the  Roman  mode  of 
expressing  2£.  (Varro,  L.L.  v.  173,  ed.  Miiller  ; 
Festus,  s.v.;  Plin.  H.N.  xxxiii.  3.  s.  13.)  The 
wordiVammtts  is  often  expressed  with  sestertius, 
and  often  it  stands  alone,  meaning  sestertius. 

Hence  the  symbol  H  S  or  I  I  S,  which  is  used 
to  designate  the  sestertius.  It  stands  either  for 
LLS  (Libra  Libra  et  Semis),  or  for  II  S,  the  two 
I's  merely  forming  the  numeral  two  (sc.  asses  or 
librae),  and  the  whole  being  in  either  case  equi- 
valent to  dupondius  et  semis.  (Priscian,  de  Ponder. 
p.  1347  ;  Festus,  p.  347,  Miiller.) 

When  the  as  was  reduced  to  half  an  ounce,  and 
the  number  of  asses  in  the  denarius  was  made 
sixteen  instead  of  ten  [As,  Denarius],  the  ses- 
tertius was  still  \  of  the  denarius,  and  therefore 
contained  no  longer  1\,  but  4  asses.  The  old  reck- 
oning of  1 0  asses  to  the  denariuB  was  kept,  how- 
ever, in  paying  the  troops.  (Plin.  xxxiii.  3.  s.  13.) 
After  this  change  the  sestertius  was  coined  in  brass 
as  well  as  in  silver  ;  the  metal  used  for  it  was  that 
called  Oriohalcum,  which  was  much  finer  than 
the  common  aes,  of  which  the  asses  were  made 
(Plin.  H.N.xxxiv.  2.) 

The  sum  of  1000  sestertii  was  called  sestertium. 
This  was  also  denoted  by  the  symbol  H  S,  the 
obvious  explanation  of  which  is  "  I  I  S  (2J)  mil- 
lia  ;  "  but  Gronovius  understands  it  as  2^  pounds 
of  silver  (sestertium  pondus  argenti),  which  he  con- 
siders to  have  been  worth  originally  1000  sestertii, 
and  therefore  to  have  represented  this  value  ever 
after.  (Pec.  Vet.  i.  4,  11.)  The  sestertium  was  al- 
ways a  sum  of  money,  never  a  coin  ;  the  coin  used 
in  the  payment  of  large  sums  was  the  denarius. 

According  to  the  value  we  have  assigned  to  the 
Denarius,  up  to  the  time  of  Augustus,  we  have 

£   s.  d.farh. 

the  sestertius   =  0     0  2     '5 

the  sestertium  =  8  17  1 
after  the  reign  of  Augustus 

the  sestertius   =0     0  1  3'5 

the  sestertium  =  7  16  3 

Taking  the  earlier  value  of  the  sestertius,  and 
neglecting  the  half  farthing,  we  have  1  sestertius 
=  two-pence,  6  sestertii  «  1  shilling,  and  120  ses- 
tertii =  11.  sterling.  Hence  we  get  the  following 
very  convenient   Rule  :  to  convert  sestertii  into 
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pounds  sterling  divide  by  120  ;  and  correct  t?te  re- 
sult by  adding  to  it  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing 
the  original  number  by  1920  :  for  '5  of  a  farthing  is 
^Vo- .of  a  pound. 

The  sestertius  was  the  denomination  of  money 
almost  always  used  in  reckoning  considerable 
amounts.  There  are  a  very  few  examples  of  the 
use  of  the  denarius  for  thi3  purpose.  The  mode  of 
reckoning  was  as  follows  :  — 

Sestertius  =  sestertius  nummus  —  nummus. 
Sums  below  1000  sestertii  were  expressed  by  the 
numeral  adjectives  joined  with  either  of  these  forms. 

The  sum  of  1000  sestertii  =  mille  sestertii  = 
M  sestertium  (for  sestertiorum)  =  M  nummi  =  M 
nummum  (for  nummorum)  =  M  sestertii  nummi  = 
M  sestertium  nummum  =  sestertium.  These  forms 
are  used  with  the  numeral  adjectives  below  1000, 
for  sums  between  1000  and  1,000,000  sestertii: 
sometimes  millia  is  used  instead  of  sestertia :  some- 
times both  words  are  omitted  :  sometimes  nummum 
or  sestertium  is  added.  For  example,  600,000 
sestertii  =  sescenta  sestertia  =  sescenta  millia  = 
sescenta  =  sescenta  sestertia  nummum. 

For  sums  of  a  thousand  sestertia  (i.  e.  a  million 
sestertii)  and  upwards,  the  numeral  adverbs  in  ies 
{decies,  undecies,  vicies,  &c.)  are  used,  with  which 
the  words  centena  millia  (a  hundred  thousand) 
must  be  understood  With  these  adverbs  the 
neuter  singular  sestertium  is  joined  in  the  case  re- 
quired by  the  construction.  (Nepos,  Att.  xiv.  2, 
gives  sestertio  vicies  and  sestertio  centies.)  Thus, 
decies  sestertium=decies  centena  millia  sestertium— 
ten  times  a  hundred  thousand  sestertii  =  1,000,000 
sestertii  =  1000  sestertia:  miUies  H  S  =  millies  cen- 
tena millia  sestertium  =  a  thousand  times  one  hun- 
dred thousand  sestertii  =  100,000,000  sestertii  = 
100,000  sestertia.  When  an  amount  is  described 
by  more  than  one  of  these  adverbs  in  ies,  they  must 
be  added  together  if  the  larger  numeral  stands  first, 
but  multiplied  when  the  smaller  is  first ;  care  how- 
ever being  taken  not  to  reckon  the  centena  millia 
which  is  understood,  more  than  once  in  the  whole 
amount.  Thus,  Suetonius  (Octav.  101)  has  miUies 
et  quingenties  for  150,000  sestertia,  i.  e.  100,000,000 
+  50,000,000  =  150,000,000  sestertii,  and  imme- 
diately after  quaterdecies  millies  for  1,400,000  ses- 
tertia, i.e.  14  x  1000  +  100,000 (=1,400,000,000) 
sestertii.  A  variety  was  allowed  in  these  forms  : 
thus  Cicero  uses  decies  et  octingenta  millia  for  1800 
sestertia,  i.e.  1,000,000  +  800,000  sestertii,  and 
quaterdecies  for  1400  sestertia,  i.  e.  14  x  100,000 
sestertii.    {In  Ver.  i.  39.) 

When  the  numbers  are  written  in  cypher,  it  is 
often  difficult  to  know  whether  sestertii  or  sestertia 
are  meant.  A  distinction  i3  sometimes  made  by  a 
line  placed  over  the  numeral  when  sestertia  are  in- 
tended, or  in  other  words,  when  the  numeral  is  an 
adverb  in  ies.     Thus  :  • — - 

HS.  M.  C.  =  1100  sestertii,  but 

HS.  M.a  —  HS  millies  centies 

=  110,000  sestertia  =  110,000,000 
sestertii. 

Wurm  (p.  24)  gives  the  following  rule  :  When 
the  numbers  are  divided  into  three  classes  by 
points,  the  right-hand  division  indicates  units,  the 
second  thousands,  the  third  hundreds  of  thousands. 
Thus,  III.  XII.  DC  =  300,000  +  12,000  +  600  = 
312,600  sestertii.  But  these  distinctions  are  by 
no  means  strictly  observed  in  the  manuscripts. 

Like  other  parts  and  multiples  of  the  as,  the 
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sestertius  is  applied  to  other  kinds  of  magnitude, 
e.  g.  pes  sestertius  for  2£  feet. 

It  has  been  assumed  throughout  this  article  that 
the  forms  of  sestertium,  as  a  neuter  singular,  are 
genuine,  a  fact  which  may  admit  of  doubt. 

Sesterce  is  sometimes  used  as  an  English  word. 
If  so,  it  ought  to  be  used  only  as  the  translation  of 
sestertius,  never  of  sestertium.  [P.  S.J 

SEVIR.  [Equites,  p.  475,  a;  Augustales, 
p.  180,  b.] 

SEX  SUFFRA'GIA.  '  [Equites.j 

SEXATRUS.     [Quinquatrus.] 

SEXTANS.     [As,  p.  140,  b. J 

SEXTA'RIUS,  a  Roman  dry  and  liquid  mea- 
sure, which  may  be  considered  one  of  the  principal 
measures  in  the  Roman  system,  and  the  connecting 
point  between  it  and  that  of  the  Greeks,  for  it  was 
equal  to  the  leVr^j  of  the  latter  ;  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  learns1  was  not  an  original 
Greek  measure,  but  that  the  word  was  introduced 
into  the  Greek  system  from  the  Roman,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  unit  of  agreement  [Quad- 
rantal.]  It  was  one-sixth  of  the  congius,  and 
hence  its  name  :  in  the  Greek  system  it  was  one- 
sixth  of  the  chous.  It  was  divided,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  As,  into  parts  named  uncia,  sex- 
tans, quadrans,  triens,  quincunx,  semissis,  &c.  The 
uncia,  or  twelfth  part  of  the  sextarius,  was  the 
Cyathus  ;  its  sextans  was  therefore  two  cyathi, 
its  quadrans  three,  its  triens  four,  its  quincunx 
five,  &c.  (Wurm,  de  Pond.  &c.  p.  1 18,  comp.  the 
Tables.)  [P.S.] 

SE'XTULA,  the  sixth  part  of  the  uncia,  was 
the  smallest  denomination  of  money  in  use  among 
the  Romans.  (Varro,  L.L.  v.  171,  ed.  Miiller.) 
It  was  also  applied,  like  the  uncia,  tov other  kinds 
of  magnitude.     [Uncia.]  [P.  S.] 

SIBYLLI'NI  LIBRI.  These  books  are  said 
to  have  been  obtained  in  the  reign  of  Tarquinius 
Priscus,  or  according  to  other  accounts  in  that  of 
Tarquinius  Superbus,  when  a  Sibyl  (2i£uAAa),  or 
prophetic  woman,  presented  herself  before  the  king, 
and  offered  nine  books  for  sale.  Upon  the  king 
refusing  to  purchase  them  she  went  and  burnt 
three,  and  then  returned  and  demanded  the  same 
price  for  the  remaining  six  as  she  had  done  for  the 
nine.  The  king  again  refused  to  purchase  them, 
whereupon  she  burnt  three  more  and  demanded  the 
same  sum  for  the  remaining  three,  as  she  had  done  at 
first  for  the  nine  :  the  king's  curiosity  now  became 
excited,  so  that  he  purchased  the  books,  and  then 
the  Sibyl  vanished.  (Dionys.  iv.  62  ;  Varro,  ap. 
Lactant.  i.  6  ;  Gell.  i.  19  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xiii.  27  : 
respecting  the  different  Sibyls  mentioned  by  an- 
cient writers  see  DiviNATio,p.  416,b.)  These  books 
were  probably  written  in  Greek,  as  the  later  ones 
undoubtedly  were,  and  if  so  consequently  came 
from  a  Greek  source,  though  it  is  doubtful  from 
what  quarter  :  Niebuhr  {Hist,  of  Rome,  vol.  i.  p. 
506)  supposes  them  to  have  come  from  Ionia,  but 
they  were  more  probably  derived  from  Cumae  in 
Campania.  (Gb'ttling,  Gesch.  der  Rom.  Staatsv.  p. 
212.)  They  were  kept  in  a  stone  chest  under 
ground  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  under 
the  custody  of  certain  officers,  at  first  only  two  in 
number,  but  afterwards  increased  successively  to 
ten  and  fifteen,  of  whom  an  account  is  given  under 
Decemviri,  p.  387,  a.  The  public  were  not  al- 
lowed to  inspect  the  books,  and  they  were  only  con- 
sulted by  the  officers,  who  had  the  charge  of  them, 
at  the  special  command  of  the  senate  {ad  libros  ire, 
3x2 
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Cic.  de  Div.  i.  43  ;  Liv.  xxii.  57).  They  were 
consulted  in  the  case  of  prodigies  and  calamities, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  whether  they  contained 
predictions,  or  merely  directions  as  to  what  was  to 
be  done  for  conciliating  or  appeasing  the  gods,  in 
consequence  of  the  mystery  which  enveloped  them 
from  the  time  that  one  of  their  keepers  was  put  to 
death  for  divulging  their  secrets.  (Dionys.  I.e.; 
Valer.  Max.  i.  1.  §  13.)  Niebuhr  remarks  from 
the  instances  in  Livy,  that  the  original  books  were 
not  consulted,  as  the  Greek  oracles  were,  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  light  concerning  future  events  ; 
but  to  learn  what  worship  was  required  by  the 
gods,  when  they  had  manifested  their  wrath  by 
national  calamities  or  prodigies.  Accordingly  we 
find  that  the  instruction  they  give  is  in  the  same 
spirit ;  prescribing  what  honour  was  to  be  paid  to 
the  deities  already  recognized,  or  what  new  ones 
were  to  be  imported  from  abroad.  They  were  pro- 
bably written  on  palm-leaves  (Serv.  ad  Virg.  Aen. 
iii.  444,  vi.  74),  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
leaves  of  the  Cumaean  Sibyl  described  by  Virgil 
were  designed  as  an  allusion  to  the  form  of  the 
Sibylline  books.  Their  nature  being  such,  Niebuhr 
supposes  that  they  were  referred  to  in  the  same 
way  as  Eastern  nations  refer  to  the  Koran  and  to 
Hafiz :  they  did  not  search  for  a  passage  and  apply 
it,  but  probably  only  shuffled  the  palm  leaves  and 
then  drew  one. 

When  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  was 
burnt  in  b.  c.  82,  the  Sibylline  books  perished  in 
the  fire  ;  and  in  order  to  restore  them,  ambassadors 
were  sent  to  various  towns  in  Italy,  Greece,  and 
Asia  Minor,  to  make  fresh  collections,  which  on 
the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  were  deposited  in  the 
same  place  that  the  former  had  occupied.  (Dionys. 
I.  c.)  But  as  a  great  many  prophetic  books,  many 
of  them  pretending  to  be  Sibylline  oracles,  had  got 
into  general  circulation  at  Rome,  Augustus  com- 
manded that  all  such  books  should  be  delivered  up 
to  the  praetor  urbanus  by  a  certain  day  and  burnt, 
and  that  in  future  none  should  be  kept  by  any 
private  person.  More  than  2000  prophetic  books 
were  thus  delivered  up  and  burnt,  and  those  which 
were  considered  genuine  and  were  in  the  custody 
of  the  state  were  deposited  in  two  gilt  cases  at 
the  base  of  the  statue  of  Apollo,  in  the  temple  of 
that  god  on  the  Palatine,  and  were  entrusted  as 
before  to  the  Quindecemvi.  (Suet.  Aug.  31  ;  Tacit. 
Arm.  vi.  12.)  The  writing  of  those  belonging  to 
the  state  had  faded  by  time,  and  Augustus  com- 
manded the  priests  to  write  them  over  again. 
(Dion  Cass.  liv.  17.)  A  fresh  examination  of  the 
Sibylline  books  was  again  made  by  Tiberius,  and 
many  rejected,  which  were  considered  spurious. 
(Dion  Cass.  lvii.  18.)  A  few  years  afterwards, 
also  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  it  was  proposed  to 
add  a  new  volume  of  Sibylline  oracles  to  the  re- 
ceived collection.    (Tacit.  I.  c.) 

The  Christian  writers  frequently  appeal  to  the 
Sibylline  verses  as  containing  prophecies  of  the 
Messiah ;  but  these  in  most  cases  are  clearly 
forgeries.  A  complete  collection  of  Sibylline  ora- 
cles was  published  by  Gallaeus,  Amst.  1689  :  frag- 
ments of'  them  have  also  been  published  by  Mai, 
Milan  1817,  and  Struve,  Regiomont.  1818.  (Com- 
pare Heidbreede,  de  Sibyllis  Disserted.,  Berol. 
1835.) 

The  Sibylline  books  were  also  called  Fata  Sihyl- 
lina  (Cic.  Cat.  iii.  4),  and  Libri  Fatales.  (Liv.  v. 
15,  xxii.  57.)      Those  that  were    collected  after 
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the  burning  of  the  temple  on  the  Capitol,  were 
undoubtedly  written  in  Greek  verses,  and  were 
acrostics  (aKpoartxts,  Cic.  de  Div.  ii.  54  ;  Dionys. 
1.  c.).  Along  with  the  Sibylline  books  were  pre- 
served under  the  guard  of  the  same  officers  the 
books  of  the  two  prophetic  brothers,  the  Marcii 
(Serv.  ad  Virg.  Aen.  vi.  72  ;  Cic.  de  Div.  i.  40, 
ii.  55),  the  Etruscan  prophecies  of  the  nymph 
Bygoe,  and  those  of  Albuna  or  Albunea  of  Tibur. 
(Lactant.  i.  6.)  Those  of  the  Marcii,  which  had 
not  been  placed  there  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of 
Cannae,  were  written  in  Latin :  a  few  remains  or 
them  have  come  down  to  us  in  Livy  (xxv.  12)  and 
Macrobius  (Sat.  i.  17).  See  Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p. 
507  ;  Gbttling,  Gesch.  d.  Rom.  Staatsv.  p.  213  ; 
Hartung,  Die  Religion  d.  Romer,  vol.  i.  p.  129,  &c. 
SICA,  dim.  SICILA,  whence  the  English  sickle, 
and  SICILICULA  (Plaut.  Rud.  iv.  4.  125),  a 
curved  dagger,  adapted  by  its  form  to  be  concealed 
under  the  clothes,  and  therefore  carried  by  robbers 
and  murderers.  [Acinaces.]  (Cic.  Cat.  iii.  3.) 
Sica  may  be  translated  a  scimitar  to  distinguish 
it  from  Pugio,  which  denoted  a  dagger  of  the 
common  kind.  Sicarius,  though  properly  meaning 
one  who  murdered  with  the  sica,  was  applied  to 
murderers  in  general.  (Quintil.  x.  i.  §  12.)  Hence 
the  forms  de  sicariis  and  inter  sicarios  were  used  in 
the  criminal  courts  in  reference  to  murder.  Thus 
judicium  inter  sicarios,  "  a  trial  for  murder  "  (Cic. 
pro  Rose.  5)  ;  defendere  inter  sicarios,  "  to  defend 
against  a  charge  of  murder  "  (Phil.  ii.  4).  [J.  Y.] 
SICA'RIUS.  [Sica  ;  Lex  Cornelia,  p.  687.] 
SICILICUS.  [Scrupulum  ;  Uncia.] 
SIGILLA'RIA.  [Saturnalia.] 
SIGMA.     [Mensa.] 

SIGNA  MILITA'RIA  (annua,  o-n/taicu), 
military  ensigns  or  standards.  The  most  ancient 
standard  employed  by  the  Romans  is  said  to  hdve 
been  a  handful  of  straw  fixed  to  the  top  of  a  spear 
or  pole.  Hence  the  company  of  soldiers,  belonging 
to  it,  was  called  Maniptdus.  [Exercitus,  p. 
500,  b.]  The  bundle  of  hay  or  fern  was  soon  suc- 
ceeded by  the  figures  of  animals,  of  which  Pliny 
(H.  N.  x.  4.  s.  5)  enumerates  five,  viz.  the  eagle, 
the  wolf,  the  minotaur  (Festus,  s.v.  Minotaur.), 
the  horse,  and  the  boar.  In  the  second  consulship 
of  Marius,  b.  c.  104,  the  four  quadrupeds  were  en- 
tirely laid  aside  as  standards,  the  eagle  being  alone 
retained.  It  was  made  of  silver,  or  bronze,  and 
with  expanded  wings,  but  was  probably  of  a  small 
size,  since  a  standard-bearer  (signifer)  under  Julius 
Caesar  is  said  in  circumstances  of  danger  to  have 
wrenched  the  eagle  from  its  staff  and  concealed  it 
in  the  folds  of  his  girdle.    (Flor.  iv.  12.) 

Under  the  later  emperors  the  eagle  was  carried, 
as  it  had  been  for  many  centuries,  with  the  legion, 
a  legion  being  on  that  account  sometimes  called 
aquila  (Hirt.  Bell.  Hisp.  39),  aud  at  the  same  time 
each  cohort  had  for  its  own  ensign  the  serpent  or 
dragon  (draco,  SpaKwv),  which  was  woven  on  a 
square  piece  of  cloth  (teadilis  anguis,  Sidon.  Apoll. 
Carm.  v.  409),  elevated  on  a  gilt  staff,  to  which  a 
cross-bar  was  adapted  for  the  purpose  (Themist. 
Oral  i.  p.  1,  xviii.  p.  267,  ed.  Dindorf;  Clau- 
dian,  iv.  Cons.  Honor.  546  ;  vi.  Cons.  Honor.  566), 
and  carried  by  the  draconarius.  (Veget.  de  R« 
Mil.  ii.  13  ;  compare  Tac.  Ann.  i.  18.) 

Another  figure  used  in  the  standards  was  a  ball 
(  pila),  supposed  to  have  been  emblematic  of  the 
dominion  of  Rome  over  the  world  (Isid.  Orig. 
xviii.  3)  ;  and  for  the  same  reason  a  bronze  figure 
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of  Victory  was  sometimes  fixed  at  the  top  of  the 
staff,  as  we  see  it  sculptured,  together  with  small 
gtatues  of  Mars,  on  the  Column  of  Trajan  and  the 
Arch  of  Constantine.  (See  the  next  woodcut,  and 
Causeus  de  Sig.  in  Graevii  Thes.  vol.  x.  p.  2529.) 
Under  the  eagle  or  other  emhlem  was  often  placed 
a  head  of  the  reigning  emperor,  which  was  to  the 
army  the  object  of  idolatrous  adoration.  (Josephus, 
B.J.  ii.  9.  §  2  ;  Suet.  Tiber.  48,Ca%.  14  ;  Tac. 
Ann.  i.  39,  41,  iv.  62.)  The  name  of  the  em- 
peror, or  of  him  who  was  acknowledged  as  emperor, 
was  sometimes  inscribed  in  the  same  situation. 
(Sueton.  Vespas.  6.)  The  pole,  used  to  carry  the 
eagle,  had  at  its  lower  extremity  an  iron  point 
(cuspzs)  to  fix  it  in  the  ground,  and  to  enable  the 
aquilifer  in  case  of  need  to  repel  an  attack.  (Suet. 
Jul.  62.) 

The  minor  divisions  of  a  cohort,  called  centuries, 
had  also  each  an  ensign,  inscribed  with  the  num- 
ber both  of  the  cohort  and  of  the  century.  By 
this  provision,  together  with  the  diversities  of  the 
crests  worn  by  the  centurions  [Galea],  every 
soldier  was  enabled  with  the  greatest  ease  to  take 
his  place.  (Veget.  I.  c.) 

In  the  Arch  of  Constantine  at  Rome  there  are 
four  sculptured  panels  near  the  top,  which  exhibit 
a  great  number  of  standards,  and  illustrate  some  of 
the  forms  here  described.     The  annexed  woodcut 


is  copied  from  two  out  of  the  four.  The  first  panel 
represents  Trajan  giving  a  king  to  the  Parthians  : 
seven  standards  are  held  by  the  soldiers.  The 
second,  containing  five  standards,  represents  the 
performance  of  the  sacrifice  called  suovetaurilia. 
(Bartoli,^rc.  Triumph.) 

When  Constantine  had  embraced  Christianity, 
a  figure  or  emblem  of  Christ,  woven  in  gold  upon 
purple  cloth,  was  substituted  for  the  head  of  the 
emperor.  This  richly  ornamented  standard  was 
called  labarum.  (Prudentius  cont.  Symm.  i.  466, 
488;  Niceph.ff.jB.  vii.  37.) 

Since  the  movements  of  a  body  of  troops  and  of 
every  portion  of  it  were  regulated  by  the  standards, 
all  the  evolutions,  acts,  and  incidents  of  the  Ro- 
man army  were  expressed  by  phrases  derived 
from  this  circumstance.     Thus  signa  inferre  meant 
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to  advance  (Caesar,  B.  G.  i.  25,  ii.  25),  referre  to 
retreat,  and  eonvertere  to  face  about ;  efferre^  or 
castris  vellere,  to  march  out  of  the  camp  (Virg. 
Georg.  i.  108)  ;  ad  signa  convenire,  to  re-assemble. 
(Caesar,  B.  Gf.  vi.  1.  37.)  Notwithstanding  some 
obscurity  in  the  use  of  terms,  it  appears  that, 
whilst  the  standard  of  the  legion  was  properly 
called  aquila^  those  of  the  cohorts  were  in  a  special 
sense  of  the  term  called  signa,  their  bearers  being 
signiferi,  and  that  those  of  the  manipuli  or  smaller 
divisions  of  the  cohort  were  denominated  vexilla, 
their  bearers  being  veadllarii.  Also  those  who 
fought  in  the  first  ranks  of  the  legion  before  the 
standards  of  the  legion  and  cohorts  were  called 
antesignani.  (Caesar,  B.  C.  i.  43,  44,  56.)  A  pecu- 
liar application  of  the  term  vexiUarii  is  explained 
on  p.  507,  b. 

In  military  stratagems  it  was  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  conceal  the  standards.  (Caesar,  B.  G.  vii. 
45.)  Although  the  Romans  commonly  considered 
it  a  point  of  honour  to  preserve  their  standards,  yet 
in  some  cases  of  extreme  danger  the  leader  himself 
threw  them  among  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  in 
order  to  divert  their  attention  or  to  animate  his 
own  soldiers.  (Florus,  i.  11.)  A  wounded  or  dying 
standard-bearer  delivered  it,  if  possible,  into  the 
hands  of  his  general  (Florus,  iv.  4),  from  whom  he 
had  received  it  (signis  acceptis,  Tac.  Ann.  i.  42). 
In  time  of  peace  the  standards  were  kept  in  the 
Aerarium  under  the  care  of  the  Quaestor. 

We  have  little  information  respecting  the  stand- 
ards of  any  other  nation  besides  the  Romans. 
The  banners  of  the  Parthians  appear  to  have  had  a 
similar  form  to  that  of  the  Romans,  but  were  more 
richly  decorated  with  gold  and  silk.  [Sericum.] 
A  golden  eagle  with  expanded  wings  was  the  royal 
standard  of  Persia.  (Xen.  Cyrop.  vii.  1.  §  4,  Anal. 
i.  10.  §  12.)  The  military  ensigns  of  the  Egyptians 
were  very  various.  Their  sacred  animals  were  re- 
presented in  them  (Diod.  i.  86),  and  in  the  paint- 
ings at  Thebes  we  observe  such  objects  as  a  king's 
name,  a  sacred  boat,  or  some  other  emblem,  ap- 
plied to  the  same  purpose.  (Wilkinson,  Man.  and 
Oust.  vol.  i.  p.  294.)  The  Jewish  army  was  probably 
marshalled  by  the  aid  of  banners  (Pa.  xx.  5  ; 
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Cant.  vi.  4  ;  Is.  xiii.  2)  ;  but  not  so  the  Greek, 
although  the  latter  had  a  standard,  the  elevation 
of  which  served    as  a  signal  for  joining  battle, 
either  by  land  (Polyaen.  iii.  9.  §  27  ;  Com.  Nepos, 
xi.  2.  §  2)  or  by  sea.    (Thucyd.  i.  49.)    A  scarlet 
flag  (<poiviKls)  was  sometimes  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. (Polyaen.  i.  48.  §  2.)  [J.  Y.] 
SIGNINUM  OPUS.     [Donna,  p.  431,  a.] 
SIGNUM,  a   division  of  the  Roman  legion. 
[Exercitus,  p.  501,  a.] 
SILENTIA'RII.     [Praepositus.] 
SILICE'RNITJM.     [Funus,  p.  562,  a.] 
SIL1QUA.     [Uncia.] 

SI'MPULUM  or  SIMPU'VIUM,  was  the 
name  of  a  small  cup  used  in  sacrifices,  by  which 
libations  of  wine  were  offered  to  the  gods.  Festus 
says  that  it  was  not  unlike  the  cyathus.  (Festus, 
s.  v.  ;  Varr.  L.  L.  v.  124,  ed.  MUller  ;  Plin.  //.  N. 
xxxv.  12.  s.  46  ;  Juv.  vi.  343  ;  Cic.  deRep.  vi.  2.) 
It  often  appears  on  Roman  coins,  as  on  the  an- 
nexed coin  of  the  Sestia  gens,  which  represents  on 
the  obverse  a  tripod  with  a  secespita  on  one  side 
and  a  simpuvium  on  the  other.  A  simpuvium  also 
appears  on  the  coin  figured  under  Secespita. 


There  was  a  proverbial  expression  excitarejiuctus 
in  simpulo,  "  to  make  much  ado  about  nothing  " 
(Cic.  de  Leg.  iii.  16). 

SINDON.  [Pallium,  p.  851,  b.] 
SINGULA'RES.  [Exercitus,  p.  508,  b.] 
SIPA'RIUM,  a  piece  of  tapestry  stretched  on  a 
frame,  which  rose  before  the  stage  of  the  theatre 
(Festus,  s.  v. ;  Cic.  Proti.  Cons.  6  ;  Juv.  viii.  186), 
and  consequently  answered  the  purpose  of  the 
drop-scene  with  us,  although,  contrary  to  our  prac- 
tice, it  was  depressed  when  the  play  began,  so  as 
to  go  below  the  level  of  the  stage  (aidaea  premun- 
tur,  Hor.  Epist.  ii.  1.  189),  and  was  raised  again 
when  the  performance  was  concluded  (tolluntur, 
Ovid.  Met.  iii.  Ill — 114).  From  the  last-cited 
passage  we  learn  that  human  figures  were  repre- 
sented upon  it,  whose  feet  appeared  to  rest  upon 
the  stage  when  this  screen  was  drawn  up.  From 
a  passage  of  Virgil  (Georg.  iii.  25)  we  further 
learn,  that  the  figures  were  sometimes  those  of 
Britons  woven  in  the  canvass  and  raising  their 
arms  in  the  attitude  of  lifting  up  a  purple  curtain, 
so  as  to  be  introduced  in  the  same  manner  as 
Atlantes,  Persae,  and  Caryatides. 

In  a  more  general  Bense  siparium  denoted  any 
piece  of  cloth  or  canvass  stretched  upon  a  frame. 
(Quintil.  vi.  1.  §  32.)  [J.Y.] 

SISTRUM  (aiidTfov),  a  mystical  instrument 
of  music,  used  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  in  their 
ceremonies,  and  especially  in  the  worship  of  Isis. 
(Ovid.  Met.  ix.  784,  Amor.  ii.  13.  11,  iii.  9.  34, 
de  Panto,  i.  1.  38.)  It  was  held  in  the  right  hand 
(see  woodcut),  and  shaken,  from  which  circum- 
stance it  derived  its  name  (aera  repulsa  manu, 
Tibull.  i.  3.  24).  Its  most  common  form  is  seen  in 
the  right-hand  figure  of  the  annexed  woodcut, 
which  represents  an  ancient  sistrum  formerly  be- 
longing to  the  library  of  St.  Genovefa  at  Paris. 


SITOPHYLACES. 

Plutarch  (de  Is.  et  Osir.  pp.  670,  671,  ed.  Steph.) 
says,  that  the  shaking  of  the  four  bars  within  the 
circular  apsis  represented  the  agitation  of  the  four 
elements  within  the  compaBS  of  the  world,  by  which 
all  things  are  continually  destroyed  and  repro 
duced,  and  that  the  cat  sculptured  upon  the  apsis 
was  an  emblem  of  the  moon.     Apuleius  (Met.  xi. 


pp.  119,  121,  ed.  Aldi)  describes  the  sistrum  as  a 
bronze  rattle  (aureum  crepUaculum),  consisting  of  a 
narrow  plate  curved  like  a  sword-belt  (balteus), 
through  which  passed  a  few  rods,  that  rendered  a 
loud  shrill  sound.  He  says  that  these  instruments 
were  sometimes  made  of  silver  or  even  of  gold. 
He  also  seems  to  intimate,  that  the  shakes  were 
three  together  (tergeminos  ictus),  which  would 
make  a  sort  of  rude  music. 

The  introduction  of  the  worship  of  Isis  into 
Italy  shortly  before  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  aera  made  the  Romans  familiar  with  this 
instrument.  The  "  linigeri  calvi,  sistrataque  turha  " 
(Mart.  xii.  29)  are  most  exactly  depicted  in  two 
paintings  found  at  Portici  (Ant.  d'Ercolano,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  309—320),  and  containing  the  two  figures  of  a 
priest  of  Isis  and  a  woman  kneeling  at  her  altar, 
which  are  introduced  into  the  preceding  woodcut. 
The  use  of  the  sistrum  in  Egypt  as  a  military  in- 
strument to  collect  the  troops  is  probably  a  fiction. 
(Virg.  Am.  viii.  696  ;  Propert.  iii.  11.  43.)  The 
sistrum  is  used  in  Nubia  and  Abyssinia  to  the  pre- 
sent day. 

Sistrum,  which  is  in  fact,  like  Sceptrum,  a 
Greek  word  with  a  Latin  termination,  the  proper 
Latin  term  for  it  being  crepitaculum,  is  sometimes 
used  for  a  child's  rattle.  (Martial,  xiv.  54  ;  Pollux, 
ix.  127.)  [J.  Y.] 

SITELLA.     [Situla.] 

SITO'NAE  (o-nZvcu).     [Sitos.] 

SITOPHY'LACES  (o-irotpihcxes),  a  board  of 
officers,  chosen  by  lot,  at  Athens.  They  were  at 
first  three,  afterwards  increased  to  fifteen,  of  whom 
ten  were  for  the  city,  five  for  the  Peiraeeus.  Their 
business  was  partly  to  watch  the  arrival  of  the 
corn  ships,  take  account  of  the  quantity  imported, 
and  see  that  the  import  laws  were  duly  observed ; 
partly  to  watch  the  sales  of  corn  in  the  market, 
and  take  care  that  the  prices  were  fair  and  reason- 
able, and  none  but  legal  weights  and  measures 
used  by  the  factors  ;  in  which  respect  their  duties 
were  much  the  Bame  as  those  of  the  Agoranomi 
and  Metronomi  with  regard  to  other  saleable  articles. 
[Sitos.]     Demosthenes  refers  to  the  entry  in  the 
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books  of  the  Sitophylaces  (rfyv  iraph,  rots  fftro<f>i- 
\a£w  airoypatp^v)  to  prove  the  quantity  of  corn 
imported  from  Pontus,  which  (he  says)  was  equal 
to  all  that  came  from  elsewhere,  owing  to  the 
liherality  of  Leucon,  king  of  the  Bosporus,  who 
allowed  corn  to  be  exported  from  Theudosia  to 
Athens  free  of  duty.  (Demosth.  o.  Leptin.  466, 
467.)  These  books  were  probably  kept  by  the 
five  who  acted  for  the  Peiraeeus,  whose  especial 
business  it  would  be  to  inspect  the  cargoes  that 
wereunladen.  (Harpocr.  s.v.  ~StTO<j>6KaKes :  Bockh, 
Publ.  Econ.  of  Athens,  p.  83,  2d  ed.)      [C.  R.  K.J 

SITOS  (o-iTos),  corn.  The  soil  of  Attica,  though 
favourable  to  the  production  of  figs,  olives,  and 
grapes,  was  not  so  favourable  for  corn  ;  and  the 
population  being  very  considerable  in  the  flourishing 
period  of  the  Athenian  republic,  it  was  necessary 
to  import  corn  for  their  subsistence.  According  to 
the  calculation  of  Bockh,  which  does  not  mate- 
rially differ  from  that  of  other  writers,  there  were 
135,000  freemen  and  365,000  slaves  residing  in 
Attica.  The  country,  which  contained  an  area  of 
64,000  stadia,  produced  annually  about  two  millions 
of  medimni  of  corn,  chiefly  barley.  The  medimnus 
was  about  1  bushel,  3  gallons,  and  5*75  pints,  or 
48  Attic  xotvLttes.  Ax°u"£  was  considered  a  fair 
daily  allowance  of  meal  (rf/xepTja-ia  rpocpty  for  a 
slave.  The  consumption  of  the  whole  population 
was  three  million  medimni,  and  one-third  therefore 
was  imported.  It  came  from  the  countries  border- 
ing on  the  Euxine  Sea  (Pontus,  as  it  was  called  by 
the  Greeks),  and  more  especially  from  the  Cimme- 
rian Bosporus  and  the  Thracian  Chersonese  ;  also 
from  Syria,  Egypt,  Libya,  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  Sicily, 
and  Euboea.  The  necessities  of  the  Athenians 
made  them  exceedingly  anxious  to  secure  a  plenti- 
ful supply,  and  every  precaution  was  taken  for  that 
purpose  by  the  government  as  well  as  by  the  legis- 
lator. Sunrura  was  fortified,  in  order  that  the  corn 
vessels  (fftraywyal  d\K<iBes)  might  come  safely 
round  the  promontory.  Ships  of  war  were  often 
employed  to  convoy  the  cargo  (irapaTrefiiretv  rbv 
ffirov)  bevond  the  reach  of  an  enemy.  (Dem.  de 
Coron.  250,  251,  c.  Polycl.  1211.)  When  Pollis, 
the  Lacedaemonian  admiral,  was  stationed  with 
his  fleet  off  Aegina,  the  Athenians  embarked  in 
haste,  under  the  command  of  Chabrias,  and  offered 
him  battle,  in  order  that  the  corn-ships,  which  had 
arrived  as  far  as  Geraestus  in  Euboea,  might  get 
into  the  Peiraeeus.  (Xenoph.  HeUen.  v.  4.  §  61.) 
One  of  the  principal  objects  of  Philip  in  his  attack 
on  Byzantium  was  that,  by  taking  that  city  he 
might  command  the  entrance  to  the  Euxine,  and 
so  have  it  in  his  power  to  distress  the  Athenians 
in  the  corn  trade.  Hence  the  great  exertions  made 
by  Demosthenes  to  relieve  the  Byzantines,  of  the 
success  of  which  he  justly  boasts  (de  Coron.  254, 
307,  326). 

The  measures  taken  by  the  legislature  to  obtain 
supplies  of  corn  may  appear  harsh,  and  their  policy 
is  at  least  doubtful,  but  they  strongly  evince  the 
anxiety  of  the  people  on  the  subject.  Exportation 
was  entirely  prohibited,  nor  was  any  Athenian  or 
resident  alien  allowed  to  carry  corn  to  any  other 
place  than  Athens  (ciTyyeTv  a\\6ffe  fy  'A6^va(e). 
Whoever  did  so,  was  punishable  with  death.  (Dem. 
c.Phorm.  918  ;  Lycurg.  cLeocr.  151,  ed.  Steph.) 
Of  the  corn  brought  into  the  Athenian  port  two- 
thirds  was  to  be  brought  into  the  city  and  sold 
there.  (Harpocr.  s.  v.  3Eireixe\7)T^s  efAwopiov.)  No 
one  might  lend  money  on  a  ship  that  did  not  sail 
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with  an  express  condition  to  bring  a  return  cargo, 
part  of  it  corn,  to  Athens.  If  any  merchant,  capi- 
talist, or  other  person  advanced  money  or  entered 
into  any  agreement  in  contravention  of  these  laws, 
not  only  was  he  liable  to  the  penalty,  but  the  agree- 
ment itself  was  null  and  void,  nor  could  he  recover 
any  sum  of  money,  or  bring  any  action  in  respect 
thereof.  (Dem.  c  Zacrit.  941.)  Information  against 
the  offenders  was  to  be  laid  before  the  4irefieKr]Ta\ 
rod  ifiicopiov.  (Meier,  AU.  Proo.  p.  87.)  Strict 
regulations  were  made  with  respect  to  the  sale  of 
corn  in  the  market.  Conspiracies  among  the  corn- 
dealers  (orro7r«A.ai)  to  buy  up  the  corn  (awtweto-- 
0c«),  or  raise  the  price  (vvviVTv,v<xt  tos  rtjuets), 
were  punished  with  death.  They  were  not  allowed 
to  make  a  profit  of  more  than  one  obol  in  the  me- 
dimnus ;  and  it  was  unlawful  to  buy  more  than 
fifty  <popfj,oi  at  a  time.  It  is  not  certain  what  the 
size  of  a  <popfj,6s  was :  Bockh  supposes  it  to  be 
about  as  much  as  a  medimnus.  These  laws  remind 
us  of  our  own  statutes  against  engrossing  and  re- 
grating  ;  but  they  appear  to  have  been  easily  evaded 
by  the  corn-dealers.  (See  the  speech  of  Lysias 
Kara  tuv  atToirca\uv :  Dem.  c.  Dionysod.  1285.) 
The  sale  of  corn  was  placed  under  the  supervision 
of  a  special  board  of  officers  called  Sitophylaces 
((TfTo^uAa/ces),  while  that  of  all  other  marketable 
commodities  was  superintended  by  the  agoranorm, 
(Lys.  id.  165,  ed.  Steph.)  It  was  their  business 
to  see  that  meal  and  bread  were  of  the  proper 
quality,  and  sold  at  the  legal  weight  and  price. 
They  were  bound  to  detect  the  frauds  of  the  factor 
and  the  baker,  and  (if  we  may  believe  Lysias) 
they  sometimes  suffered  death  for  their  want  of 
vigilance.  The  mode  of  proceeding  against  them 
was  by  elcayyeTda  before  the  senate.  (Platner, 
Proc.  und  Klag.  vol.  ii.  p.  149.) 

Notwithstanding  these  careful  provisions,  scarci- 
ties (a-troSeiai)  frequently  occurred  at  Athens, 
either  from  bad  harvests,  the  misfortunes  of  war, 
or  other  accidental  causes.  The  state  then  made 
great  efforts  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  people  by 
importing  large  quantities  of  corn,  and  selling  it  at 
a  low  price.  Public  granaries  were  kept  in  the 
Odeum,  Pompeum,  Long  Porch,  and  naval  store- 
house near  the  sea.  (Pollux,  ix.  45  ;  Dem.  c. 
Phorm.  918.)  Sitonae  (ffiTwvai)  were  appointed 
to  get  in  the  supply  and  manage  the  sale.  De- 
mosthenes was  appointed  on  one  occasion  to  that 
office  {de  Coron.  310.)  Persons  called  apodectae 
(awodeicrai)  received  the  corn,  measured  it  out, 
and  distributed  it  in  certain  quantities.  (Pollux, 
viii.  114.)  Public-spirited  individuals  would  some- 
times import  grain  at  their  own  expense,  and  sell 
it  at  a  moderate  price,  or  distribute  it  gratuitously. 
(Dem.  c.  Phorm.  918.)  We  read  of  the  Athenian 
state  receiving  presents  of  corn  from  kings  and 
princes.  Thus  Leucon,  king  of  the  Bosporus,  sent 
a  large  present,  for  which  he  had  the  honour  of 
an-4hetm  (exemption  from  customs- duties)  conferred 
on  him  by  a  decree  of  the  people.  (Dem.  c.  Leptin. 
467  ;  see  Isocr.  Tpair^tT.  370,  ed.  Steph.)  Psam- 
metichus,  an  Egyptian  prince,  sent  a  present  in 
Olymp.  83.  4,  Demetrius  in  Olymp.  118.  2,  Spar- 
tacus,  king  of  the  Bosporus,  a  few  years  after.  In 
later  times,  that  made  by  the  Roman  Atticus  is 
well  known.  On  the  whole  of  this  subject  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Bockh  (Publ.  Econ.  of  Athens, 
p.  77,  &c.,  2nd.  ed.),  where  also  he  will  find  the 
various  prices  of  meal  and  bread  at  Athens,  and 
other  details,  copiously  explained.  As  to  the  duty 
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payable  on  the  importation  of  corn,  see  Pente- 
coste. 

~Siros  is  strictly  wheat-flour,  h\<pira  barley-flour, 
irvpol  wlieat,  Kpi8al  barley,  &pros  wheat  bread,  fJ.a£a 
barley-bread.  2?toj,  however,  is  often  applied  to 
all  kinds  of  corn,  and  even  in  a  larger  sense  to  pro- 
visions in  general.  [C.  R.  K.] 

SITOU  DIKE  (cnVou  Si'ktj).  The  marriage 
portion  {"poll-)  being  intended  as  a  provision  for 
the  wife,  although  it  was  paid  to  the  husband  by 
her  father,  brother,  or  other  natural  guardian  (rv- 
pios),  if  anything  happened  to  sever  the  marriage 
contract,  the  husband  or  his  representative  was 
bound  to  repay  it ;  or,  if  he  failed  to  do  so,  he  was 
liable  to  pay  interest  upon  it  at  the  rate  of  eighteen 
per  cent,  per  annum  (eir'  ivvia  66o\o?s  TOKotpopeiv). 
This  was  the  law  in  case  of  a  divorce  (Demosth.  c. 
Neaer.  1362)  ;  and  also  when,  after  a  contract  of 
marriage,  and  after  payment  of  the  marriage  por- 
tion, the  intended  husband  refused  to  perform  his 
engagement.  (Demosth.  c.  Aphob.  818.)  Upon  the 
death  of  the  husband  without  children,  the  wife 
and  her  money  went  back  to  the  natural  guardian 
(Isaeus,  de  Pyrr.  her.  41,  ed.  Steph.)  ;  but  if  he 
died  leaving  children,  she  had  the  option  of  staying 
with  them  or  going  back  to  her  Kvpios.  If  she  did 
the  latter,  the  children  (or  their  guardian,  if  they 
were  under  age)  were  bound  to  pay  back  the  por- 
tion to  the  Kvpios,  or  eighteen  per  cent,  interest  in 
the  meantime.  (Isaeus,  de  Pyrr.  her.  38,  46,  ed. 
Steph.)  And  if  she  married  again,  her  KVpws  was 
bound  in  honour  to  give  the  same  sum  to  her  new 
husband.  (Demosth.  c.  Boeot.  de  dote,  1010.)  Upon 
the  transferof  a  woman  from  one  husband  to  another, 
which  was  not  uncommon,  the  7rpo?|  was  trans- 
ferred with  her.  (Demosth.  c.  Onet.  866.)  A  wo- 
man's fortune  was  usually  secured  by  a  mortgage 
of  the  husband's  property ;  but  whether  this  was 
so  or  not,  her  guardian,  in  any  of  the  cases  above 
mentioned,  might  bring  an  action  against  the  party 
who  unjustly  withheld  it  ;  8(m)  irpoiubs,  to  recover 
the  principal,  SIkti  o-Itov,  for  the  interest.  The 
interest  was  called  (Titos  (alimony  or  maintenance), 
because  it  was  the  income  out  of  which  the  woman 
had  to  be  maintained,  at  b<pet\6p.evai  Tpotyal,  t\ 
StSouevrj  Trpdtrotios  zls  Tpo<p)}v  rats  yvvai£lv.  (Har- 
pocr.  s.  v.  Stros :  Pollux,  viii.  33  ;  Demosth.  c. 
Aplvob.  839,  854.)  The  word  ottos  is  often  used 
generally  for  provisions,  just  as  we  use  the  word 
bread.  So  in  the  law,  which  required  the  son  of 
an  iirlnXTipos  to  maintain  his  mother  when  he 
came  of  age  and  took  possession  of  her  inheritance, 
the  expression  is  rov  otrov  p.zTpeiv  rfj  fxirrpi. 
(Demosth.  c.  Steph.  1135.)  The  allowance  for 
rations  given  to  soldiers  was  called  airqpiaiov. 
(Bockh,  Publ.  Earn,  of  Athens,  p.  272,  2d  ed.) 
The  SUri  aWov  was  tried  before  the  archon  in 
the  Odeum,  the  same  building  in  which  the  corn 
granaries  were  kept,  which  makes  it  not  improbable 
that  in  earlier  times  the  defendant  was  called  upon 
to  pay  the  damages  in  land,  that  is,  in  corn  or  some 
other  sort  of  provisions  ;  though  it  was  soon  found 
to  be  more  convenient  to  commute  this  for  a  money 
payment.  This  cause,  like  the  51m)  irpoiKbs,  seems 
to  have  belonged  to  the  eufxtim  SUai,  as  it  was  pre- 
sumed that  the  woman  could  not  wait  long  for  the 
means  of  her  daily  subsistence.  It  was  ariiairos, 
for  the  damages  were  clearly  liquidated,  being  a 
mere  matter  of  calculation,  when  the  payment  of 
the  marriage  portion  was  proved.  (Suiuas,  s.  v. 
'nSeiov  :    Pollux,    iii.  47,    vi.  153.    viii.   31,   33; 
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Meier,  Att.  Proc.   pp.  43,  423—427  ;   Platner, 
Proc.  und  Klag.  vol.  ii.  p.  266.)  [C.  B.  K.] 

SITTYBAE.     [Liber.] 

SI'TULA,  dim.  SITELLA  (iSpta),  was  pro- 
bably a  bucket  or  pail  for  drawing  and  carrying 
water  (Plaut.  Amph.  ii.  2.  30),  but  was  more  usu- 
ally applied  to  the  vessel  from  which  lots  were 
drawn :  Sitella,  however,  was  more  commonly  used 
in  this  signification.  (Plaut.  Cos.  ii.  5.  34,  43,  ii.  6. 
7,  11,  Liv.  xxv.  3,  xli.  18.)  It  appears  that  the 
vessel  was  filled  with  water  (as  among  the  Greeks, 
whence  the  word  vSpla),  and  that  the  lots  (sortes) 
were  made  of  wood  ;  and  as,  though  increasing  in 
size  below,  it  had  a  narrow  neck,  only  one  lot 
could  come  to  the  top  of  the  water  at  the  same 
time,  when  it  was  shaken.  (Situlam  hue  tecum 
qfferto  cum  aqua  et  sortes,  Plaut.  Cos.  ii.  4.  17  ;  Cic. 
inVerr.  ii.  51  ;  Vopisc.  Prob.  8.)  The  vessel  used 
for  drawing  lots  was  also  called  urna  or  orca  as 
well  as  Siiula  or  Sitella.  (Cic.  in  Vatin.  14  ;  Val, 
Max.  vi.  3.  §  4  ;  Virg.  Aen.  vi.  431,  &c.  ;  Lucian, 
v.  394,  with  Schol.  ;  compare  Pers.  iii.  48.) 

It  is  important  to  understand  the  true  meaning 
of  Sitella,  since  almost  all  modern  writers  have 
supposed  that  the  name  of  Sitella  or  Cista  was 
given  indifferently  to  the  ballot-box,  into  which 
those  who  voted  in  the  comitia  and  courts  of 
justice  cast  their  tabellae :  but  Wunder  {Codex 
Erfutensis,  p.  clviii.  &c.)  has  proved,  that  the 
opinion  of  Manutius  (de  Comitiis  Romanis,  c.  1 5. 
p.  527,  ed.  Graev.)  is  correct,  who  maintained  that 
the  Sitella  was  the  urn,  from  which  the  names  of 
the  tribes  or  centuries  were  drawn  out  by  lot,  so 
that  each  might  have  its  proper  place  in  voting 
and  that  the  Cista  was  the  box  '  into 
which  the  tabellae  were  cast.  [Cista.] 
The  form  of  the  Sitella  is  preserved  on 
a  coin  of  the  Cassia  gens,  which  is  repre- 
sented in  the  annexed  cut. 

SOCCUS,  dim.  SO'CCULUS,  was  nearly  if  not 
altogether  equivalent  in  meaning  to  Crepida,  and 
denoted  a  slipper  or  low  shoe,  which  did  not  fit 
closely,  and  was  not  fastened  by  any  tie.  (Isid. 
Orig.  xix.  33.)  Shoes  of  this  description  were 
worn,  more  especially  among  the  Greeks  together 
with  the  Pallium,  both  by  men  and  by  women. 
But  those  appropriated  to  the  female  sex  were 
finer  and  more  ornamented  (Plin.  H.  N.  ix.  35.  s.  56 ; 
Soccus  muliebris,  Suet.  Calig.  52,  ViteU.  2),  although 
those  worn  by  men  were  likewise  in  some  instances 
richly  adorned  according  to  the  taste  and  means  of 
the  wearer.     (Plaut.  Baceh.  ii.  3.  98.) 
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For  the  reasons  mentioned  under  the  articles 
Baxa  and  Crepida  the  Soccus  was  worn  by 
comic  actors  (Hor.  Ars  Pott.  80,  90),  and  was  in 
this  respect  opposed  to  the  Cothuhnus.  (Mart, 
viii.  3. 13  ;  Plin.  Epist.  ix.  7.)  The  preceding  wood- 
cut is  taken  from  an  ancient  painting  of  a  buffoon 
[Mimus],  who  is  dancing  in  loose  yellow  slippers 
(luteum  soccum,  Catull.  EpiihaX.  Jul.  10).  This 
was  one  of  their  most  common  colours.  (De  L'Aul- 
naye,  Salt.  Theat.  pi.  iv.)   [Solea.]         [J.  Y.] 

SOCI'ETAS.  Societas  is  classed  by  Gaius  (iii. 
1 35)  and  in  the  Institutions  of  Justinian  among 
those  obligationes  which  arise  Consensu.  When 
several  persons  unite  for  a  common  purpose,  which 
is  legal,  and  contribute  the  necessary  means,  such 
a  union  is  Societas,  and  the  persons  are  Socii.  (Dig. 
1 7.  tit.  2.  s.  57.)  The  contract  of  Societas  might 
either  be  made  in  words  or  by  the  acts  of  the  par- 
ties, or  by  the  consent  of  the  parties  signified 
through  third  persons :  it  required  no  particular 
form  of  agreement.  A  Societas  might  be  formed 
either  for  the  sake  of  gain  to  arise  from  the  dealings 
and  labour  of  the  Socii  (quaestus),  or  not  Societas 
for  the  purpose  of  quaestus  corresponds  to  the  Eng- 
lish Partnership.  A  Societas  might  be  formed 
which  should  comprise  all  the  property  of  the  Socii 
(societas  omnium  bonorum)  ;  in  which  case  as  soon 
as  the  Societas  was  formed,  all  the  property  of  all 
the  Socii  immediately  became  common  (res  quae 
coeuntium  sunt  coniinuo  communicaniur).  But  the 
Societas  might  be  limited  to  a  part  of  the  property 
of  the  Socii  or  to  a  single  thing,  as  the  buying  and 
selling  of  slaves,  or  to  carrying  on  trade  in  a  par- 
ticular thing  in  a  particular  place.  (Cic.  pro  P. 
Quintio,  c.  3.)  The  communion  of  property  in  a 
Societas  might  also  be  limited  to  the  use  of  the 
things.  A  Societas  might  be  formed  either  in 
perpetuum,  that  is,  so  long  as  the  parties  lived,  or 
ad  tempus  or  in  tempore  or  sub  conditione.  (Dig.  17. 
tit.  2.  s.  1.) 

Each  Socius  was  bound  to  contribute  towards 
the  objects  of  the  Societas  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  contract.  But  it  was  not  necessary  that  all 
the  Socii  should  contribute  money :  one  might  sup- 
ply money  and  another  might  supply  labour  (opera), 
and  the  profit  might  be  divisible  between  them, 
for  the  labour  of  one  might  be  as  valuable  as  the 
money  of  the  other.  In  the  case  of  Roscius  the 
actor,  Fannius  had  a  slave  Panurgus,  who  by 
agreement  between  Roscius  and  Fannius  was  made 
their  joint  property  (communis).  Roscius  paid 
nothing  for  his  one  half  of  the  man,  but  he  under- 
took to  instruct  him  in  his  art  Apparently  they 
fcecame  partners  in  the  man  in  equal  shares,  for 
Cicero  complains  of  the  terms  of  the  Societas  on 
(he  part  of  Roscius  whose  instruction  was  worth 
much  more  than  the  price  of  the  slave  before  he  was 
taught  his  art.  (Cic.  pro  Q.  Roscio  Com.  10.)  The 
agreement  between  the  Socii  might  also  be,  that 
one  Socius  should  sustain  no  loss  and  should  have 
a  share  of  the  gain,  provided  his  labour  was  so 
valuable  as  to  render  it  equitable  for  him  to  become 
a  partner  on  such  terms.  If  the  shares  of  the  Socii 
were  not  fixed  by  agreement  they  were  considered 
to  be  equal.  (Dig.  17.  tit.  2.  s.  29.)  One  partner 
might  have  two  or  more  shares,  and  another  might 
have  only  one,  if  their  contributions  to  the  Societas 
in  money  or  in  labour  were  in  these  proportions. 
If  the  agreement  was  merely  as  to  the  division  of 
profit,  it  followed  that  the  Socii  must  bear  the 
losses  in  the  same  proportion.     Each  Socius  was 
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answerable  to  the  others  for  his  conduct  in  the 
management  of  the  business  :  he  was  bound  to  use 
Diligentia  and  was  answerable  for  any  loss  through 
Culpa.  The  action  which  one  socius  had  against 
another  in  respect  of  the  contract  of  partnership, 
was  an  actio  directa  and  called  Pro  Socio  (cur  non 
arbitrum  pro  socio  adegeris  Qu.  Roscium,  &c.  ;  Cic. 
pro  Q.  Roscio  Com.  9).  The  action  might  be 
brought  for  any  breach  of  the  agreement  of  part- 
nership, for  an  account  and  for  a  dissolution.  A 
partner  might  transfer  his  interest  to  another  per- 
son, but  this  transfer  did  not  make  that  other  per- 
son a  partner,  for  consent  of  all  parties  was  essential 
to  a  Societas  :  in  fact  such  a  transfer  was  a  disso- 
lution of  the  partnership,  and  the  person  to  whom 
the  transfer  was  made  might  have  his  action  De 
Communi  dividundo.  But  there  might  be  the  pro 
socio  actio  against  the  heres  of  a  socius,  for  though 
the  heies  is  not  a  socius,  yet  he  succeeds  to  the  in- 
terest of  his  testator  or  intestate  in  the  partnership 
(emolumento  successor  est;  Dig.  17.  tit.  2.  s.  63. 

Each. socius  had  a  right  of  action  in  proportion 
to  his  interest  against  any  person  with  whom  any 
of  the  socii  had  contracted,  if  the  socii  had  com- 
missioned him  to  make  the  contract  or  had  ap- 
proved of  the  contract  ;  or  if  it  was  an  action 
arising  from  a  delict.  Thus  in  the  case  of  Roscius 
and  Fannius,  they  had  severally  sued  a  third  person 
in  respect  of  their  several  claims  as  partners,  and 
yet  Fannius  still  claimed  the  half  of  what  Roscius 
had  recovered  in  respect  of  his  share  in  the  part- 
nership. (Pro  Q.  Rose.  Com,  11,  17,  18.)  In  all 
other  cases  the  person  who  made  the  contract  could 
alone  sue.  All  the  socii  could  be  sued  if  they  had 
all  joined  in  the  contract  with  a  third  person,  and 
each  in  proportion  to  his  share.  If  one  socius  con- 
tracted on  behalf  of  all,  being  commissioned  to  do 
so,  all  were  liable  to  the  full  amount  (in  solidum). 
If  a  socius  borrowed  money,  the  other  socii  were 
in  no  case  bound  by  his  contract,  unless  the  money 
had  been  brought  into  the  common  stock.  In  fact 
the  dealings  of  one  partner  did  not  bind  the  other 
partners,  except  in  such  cases  as  they  would  be 
bound  independent  of  the  existence  of  the  Societas. 
Condemnatio  in  an  Actio  Pro  Socio  was  sometimes 
attended  with  Infamia. 

A  Societas,  unless  it  was  for  a  limited  period, 
could  be  ended  at  the  pleasure  of  any  one  of  the 
socii :  any  member  of  the  body  could  give  notice 
of  dissolution  when  he  pleased  (renuntiare  societaii), 
and  therefore  the  Societas  was  dissolved  (solvitur). 
But  in  the  case  of  a  societas  omnium  bonorum,  if 
one  socius  had  been  appointed  heres,  he  could  not 
by  giving  notice  of  dissolution  defraud  his  co- 
partners of  their  share  of  the  hereditas.  The  death 
of  a  partner  dissolved  the  Societas  ;  and  a  Capitis 
diminutio  was  said  to  have  the  same  effect.  If  the 
property  of  any  one  of  the  socii  was  sold  either 
publice  (bonorumpublicatio)  orprivatim,the  Societas 
was  dissolved.  It  was  also  dissolved  when  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  formed  was  accomplished ; 
or  the  things  in  which  there  was  a  Societas,  had 
ceased  to  exist ;  or  by  the  lapse  of  the  tims  for 
which  it  was  formed. 

If  on  the  dissolution  of  a  partnership  there  was 
no  profit,  but  a  loss  to  sustain,  the  loss  was  borne, 
as  already  stated,  by  the  socii  in  proportion  to  their 
shares.  If  one  man  contributed  money  and  another 
labour,  and  there  was  a  loss,  how  was  the  loss 
borne  ?     If  the  money  and  the  labour  were  con- 
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sidered  equivalent,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that 
until  the  partnership  property  were  exhausted  by 
the  payment  of  the  debts,  there  should  be  no  pe- 
cuniary contribution  by  the  person  who  supplied 
the  labour.  This  principle  is  a  consequence  of 
what  Gaius  states  that  the  capital  of  one  and  the 
labour  of  another  might  be  considered  equal,  and 
the  gain  might  be  divided,  and  if  there  was  a  loss 
the  loss  must  be  divided  in  the  same  proportion. 

Societates  were  formed  for  the  purposes  of  farm- 
ing the  public  revenues.     [Publicani.] 

(Gaius,  iii,  148—154  ;  Dig.  17.  tit.  2  ;  Inst.  3. 
tit.  26  ;  Cod.  4.  tit.  37  ■  Miihlenbruch,  Doctrina 
Pandectarum  ;  Mackeldey,  Lehrbuch,  &c.  ;  Hasse, 
Die  Culpa  des  R'im.  Reehts.  s.  46,  49.)     [G.  L.] 

SO'CII  (<rijXfMxoi)-  In  'ne  early  times,  when 
Rome  formed  equal  alliances  with  any  of  the  sur- 
rounding nations,  these  nations  were  called  Socii. 
(Liv.  ii.  53.)  After  the  dissolution  of  the  Latin 
league,  when  the  name  Latini,  or  No-men  Latinum, 
was  artificially  applied  to  a  great  number  of  Ita- 
lians, few  only  of  whom  were  real  inhabitants  of 
the  old  Latin  towns,  and  the  majority  of  whom 
had  been  made  Latins  by  the  will  and  the  law  of 
Rome,  there  necessarily  arose  a  difference  between 
these  Latins  and  the  Socii,  and  the  expression 
Socii  Nomen  Latinum  is  one  of  the  old  asyndeta, 
instead  of  Socii  et  Nomen  Latinum.  The  Italian 
allies  again  must  be  distinguished  from  foreign  al- 
lies. Of  the  latter  we  shall  speak  hereafter.  The 
Italian  allies  consisted,  for  the  most  part,  of  such 
nations  as  had  either  been  conquered  by  the  Ro- 
mans, or  had  come  under  their  dominion  by  other 
circumstances.  When  such  nations  formed  an 
alliance  with  Rome,  they  generally  retained  their 
own  laws  ;  or  if  at  first  they  were  not  allowed  this 
privilege,  they  afterwards  received  them  back  again. 
The  condition  of  the  Italian  allies  varied,  and 
mainly  depended  upon  the  manner  in  which  they 
had  come  under  the  Roman  dominion  (Liv.  viii.  25, 
ix.  20)  ;  but  in  reality  they  were  always  depend- 
ent upon  Rome.  Niebuhr  {Hist,  of  Rome,  vol.  iii. 
p.  616)  considers  that  there  were  two  main  con- 
ditions of  the  Socii,  analogous  or  equal  to  those  of 
the  provincials,  that  is,  that  they  were  either 
foederati  or  liberi  (immunes,  Cic.  c.  Verr.  iii.  6). 
The  former  were  such  as  had  formed  an  alliance 
with  Rome,  which  was  sworn  to  by  both  parties  ; 
the  latter  were  those  people  to  whom  the  senate 
had  restored  their  autonomy  after  they  were  con- 
quered, such  as  the  Hernican  towns.  (Liv.  ix.  43.) 
But  the  condition  of  each  of  these  classes  must 
again  have  been  modified  according  to  circum- 
stances. The  cases  in  which  Rome  had  an  equal 
alliance  with  nations  or  towns  of  Italy  became 
gradually  fewer  in  number  :  alliances  of  this  kind 
existed  indeed  for  a  long  time  with  Tibur,  Prae- 
neste,  Naples,  and  others  (Polyb.  vi.  14  ;  Liv. 
xliii.  2  ;  Cic.  pro  Balb.  8)  ;  but  these  places  were, 
nevertheless,  in  reality  as  dependent  as  the  other 
Socii.  It  was  only  a  few  people,  such  as  the 
Camertes  and  Heracleans,  that  maintained  the 
rights  of  their  equal  alliance  with  Rome  down  to 
a  very  late  time.  (Liv.  xxviii.  45  ;  Plut.  Mar. 
28  ;  Cic.  pro  Balb.  20,  pro  Arch.  4.)  "With  these 
few  exceptions,  most  of  the  Italians  were  either 
Socii  (in  the  later  sense)  or  Latini.  During  the 
latter  period  of  the  republic  they  had  the  connu- 
bium  with  Rome  (Diodor.  Excerpt.  Mai,  xxxvii.  6), 
but  not  the  suffrage  of  the  Latins.  It  sometimes 
happened,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Macedonian  Onesi- 
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mus,  that  a  foreign  individual  was  honoured  by  the 
senate  by  being  registered  among  the  Italian  Socii 
(in  sociorum  formulam  referre),  and  in  this  case 
the  senate  provided  him  with  a  house  and  lands  in 
some  part  of  Italy.     (Liv.  xliv.  16.) 

Although  the  allies  had  their  own  laws,  the 
senate,  in  cases  where  it  appeared  conducive  to  the 
general  welfare,  might  command  them  to  submit  to 
any  ordinance  it  might  issue,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Senatusconsultum  de  Bacchanalibus.  (Liv.  xxxix. 
14.)  Many  regulations  also,  which  were  part  of 
the  Roman  law,  especially  such  as  related  to  usury, 
sureties,  wills,  and  innumerable  other  things  (Liv. 
xxxv.  7  ;  Gaius,  iii.  121,  &c.  ;  Cic.  pro  Balb.  8), 
were  introduced  among  the  Socii,  and  nominally 
received  by  them  voluntarily.  (Cic.  I.  c. ;  Gell.  xvi. 
13,  xix.  8.)  The  Romans  thus  gradually  united 
the  Italians  with  themselves,  by  introducing  their 
own  laws  among  them  ;  but  as  they  did  not  grant 
to  them  the  same  civic  rights  the  Socii  ultimately 
demanded  them  arms  in  their  hands. 

Among  the  duties  which  the  Italian  Socii  had  to 
perform  towards  Rome  the  following  are  the  prin- 
cipal ones :  they  had  to  send  subsidies  in  troops, 
money,  corn,  ships,  and  other  things,  whenever 
Rome  demanded  them.  (Liv.  xxvi.  39,  xxviii.  45, 
xxxv.  16,  &c.)  The  number  of  troops  requisite 
for  completing  or  increasing  the  Roman  armies  was 
decreed  every  year  by  the  senate  (Liv.  passim), 
and  the  consuls  fixed  the  amount  which  each  allied 
nation  had  to  send,  in  proportion  to  its  population 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  of  which  each  nation  was 
obliged  to  draw  up  accurate  lists,  called  formulas. 
(Liv.  xxxiv.  56  ;  Polyb.  ii.  23,  &c. ;  Liv.  xxii.  57, 
xxvii.  10.)  The  consul  also  appointed  the  place 
and  time  at  which  the  troops  of  the  Socii,  each  part 
under  its  own  leader,  had  to  meet  him  and  his 
legions.  (Polyb.  vi.  21,  26  ;  Liv.  xxxiv.  56, 
xxxvi.  3,  xli.  5.)  The  infantry  of  the  allies  in  a 
consular  army  was  usually  more  numerous  than 
that  of  the  Romans ;  the  cavalry  was  generally 
three  times  the  number  of  the  Romans  (Polyb.  iii. 
108,  vi.  26,  30)  :  but  these  numerical  proportions 
were  not  always  observed.  (Polyb.  ii.  24,  iii.  72.) 
The  consuls  appointed  twelve  praefects  as  com- 
manders of  the  Socii,  and  their  power  answered  to 
that  of  the  twelve  military  tribunes  in  the  consular 
legions.  (Polyb.  vi.  26,  37.)  These  praefects,  who 
were  probably  taken  from  the  allies  themselves,  and 
not  from  the  Romans,  selected  a  third  of  the  cavalry, 
and  a  fifth  of  the  infantry  of  the  Socii,  who  formed 
a  select  detachment  for  extraordinary  cases,  and 
who  were  called  the  extraordinarii.  The  re- 
maining body  of  the  Socii  was  then  divided  into 
two  parts,  called  the  right  and  the  left  wing. 
(Polyb.  1.  c.  ;  Liv.  xxxi.  21,  xxxv.  5.)  The  in- 
fantry of  the  wings  was,  as  usual,  divided  into 
cohorts,  and  the  cavalry  into  turmae.  In  some 
cases  also  legions  were  formed  of  the  Socii.  (Liv. 
xxxvii.  39.)  Pay  and  clothing  were  given  to  the 
allied  troops  by  the  states  or  towns  to  which  they 
belonged,  and  which  appointed  quaestors  or  pay- 
masters for  this  purpose  (Polyb.  vi.  21 ;  Cic.  c.  Verr. 
v.  24)  ;  but  Rome  furnished  them  with  provisions 
at  the  expense  of  the  republic :  the  infantry  re- 
ceived the  same  as  the  Roman  infantry,  but  the 
cavalry  only  received  two-thirds  of  what  was  given 
to  the  Roman  cavalry.  (Polyb.  vi.  39  ;  Cic.  pro 
Balb.  20.)  In  the  distribution  of  the  spoil  and  of 
conquered  lands  they  frequently  received  the  same 
share  as  the  Romans.     (Liv.  xl.  43,  xli.  7,  13, 
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xlv.  43,  xlii.  4.)  The  Socii  were  also  sometimes 
sent  out  as  colonists  with  the  Romans.  (Appian, 
de  Bell.  Civ.  i.  24.)  They  were  never  allowed  to 
take  up  arms  of  their  own  accord,  and  disputes 
among  them  were  settled  by  the  senate.  Notwith- 
standing all  this,  the  socii  fell  gradually  under  the 
arbitrary  rule  of  the  senate  and  the  magistrates  of 
Rome  ;  and  after  the  year  B.  c.  173,  it  even  be- 
came customary  for  magistrates,  when  they  travelled 
through  Italy,  to  require  the  authorities  of  allied 
towns  to  pay  homage  to  them,  to  provide  them 
with  a  residence,  and  to  furnish  them  with  beasts 
of  burden  when  they  continued  their  journey. 
(Liv.  xlii.  1.)  Gellius  (x.  S)  mentions  a  number 
of  other  vexations,  which  the  Roman  magistrates 
inflicted  upon  the  Socii,  who  could  not  venture  to 
seek  any  redress  against  them.  The  only  way 
for  the  allies  to  obtain  protection  against  such 
arbitrary  proceedings,  was  to  enter  into  a  kind  of 
clientela  with  some  influential  and  powerful  Ro- 
man, as  the  Samnites  were  in  the  clientela  of 
Fabricius  Luscinus  (Val.  Max.  iv.  3.  §  6),  and 
the  senate,  which  was  at  all  times  regarded  as  the 
chief  protector  of  the  Socii,  not  only  recognised 
such  a  relation  of  clientela  between  Socii  and  a 
Roman  citizen,  but  even  referred  to  such  patrons 
cases  for  decision  which  otherwise  it  might  have 
decided  itself.  (Dionys.  ii.  11  ;  Liv.  ix.  20  ;  Cic. 
fro  Sull.  21.)  Socii  who  revolted  against  Rome  were 
frequently  punished  with  the  loss  of  their  freedom, 
or  of  the  honour  of  serving  in  the  Roman  armies. 
(Gell.  I.  c. ;  Appian,  de  Bell.  Hannib.  61 ;  Strab.  v. 
p.  385,  vi.  p.  389  ;  Fest.  s.  v.  Brutiani.)  Such 
punishments  however  varied  according  to  circum- 
stances. After  repeated  and  fruitless  attempts  to 
obtain  the  full  Roman  franchise  by  legal  means, 
the  Italian  allies  broke  out  in  open  war  against 
Rome,  the  result  of  which  was  that  she  was  com- 
pelled to  grant  what  she  had  before  obstinately  re- 
fused. 

After  the  civitas  had  been  obtained  by  all  the 
Italians  by  the  Lex  Julia  de  Civitate,  the  relation 
of  the  Italian  Socii  to  Rome  ceased.  But  Rome 
had  long  before  this  event  applied  the  name  Socii 
to  foreign  nations  also  which  were  allied  with 
Rome,  though  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  this 
case  differed  from  that  of  the  Socii  Italici.  Livy 
(xxxiv.  57  ;  comp.  xxxv.  46)  distinguishes  two 
principal  kinds  of  alliances  with  foreign  nations : 
1.  foedus  aequum,  such  as  might  be  concluded 
either  after  a  war  in  which  neither  party  had 
gained  a  decisive  victory,  or  with  a  nation  with 
which  Rome  had  never  been  at  war  ;  2.  a  foedus 
iniquum,  when  a  foreign  nation  conquered  by  the 
Romans  was  obliged  to  enter  the  alliance  on  any 
terms  proposed  by  the  conquerors.  In  the  latter 
case  the  foreign  nation  was  subject  to  Rome,  and 
obliged  to  comply  with  anything  that  Rome  might 
demand.  But  all  foreign  Socii,  whether  they 
had  an  equal  or  unequal  alliance,  were  obliged 
to  send  subsidies  in  troops  when  Rome  demanded 
them  ;  these  troops,  however,  did  not,  like  those 
of  the  Italian  Socii,  serve  in  the  line,  but  were 
employed  as  light-armed  soldiers,  and  were  called 
milites  auxiliares,  auxiliarii,  auxilia,  or  sometimes 
auxilia  externa.  (Polyb.  ii.  32  j  Liv.  xxi.  46,  &c, 
xxii.  22,  xxvii.  37,  xxxv.  11,  xlii.  29,  35.)  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  republic  all  the  Roman  allies, 
whether  they  were  nations  or  kings,  sank  down  to 
the  condition  of  mere  subjects  or  vassals  of  Rome, 
whose  freedom   and    independence   consisted   in 
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nothing  but  a  name.  (Walter,  Gesck  d.  Rom. 
Redds,  p.  192,  &c. ;  compare  Foedbkatae  Civi- 
tates.)  [L.  S.] 

SO'CIO,  PRO,  ACTIO.     [Societas.] 

SO'CIUS.     [Societas.] 

SODA'LES.     [Collegium.] 

SODA'LES  AUGUSTA'LES.[Augustales.] 

SODA'LES  TI'TII.     [Titii.] 

SODALI'TIUM.     [Ambitus.] 

SOLA'RIUM.  [Horologium,  p.  616,  b  j 
Domus,  p.  429,  b.] 

SO'LEA  was  the  simplest  kind  of  sandal  [San- 
dalium],  consisting  of  a  sole  with  little  more  to 
fasten  it  to  the  foot  than  a  strap  across  the  instep. 
(Gellius,  iii.  14,  xiii.  21.)  It  was  sometimes 
made  of  wood  (Isid.  Orig.  xix.  33),  and  worn  by 
rustics  (icaAoweSiAa,  Theocrit.  xxv.  102,  103),  re- 
sembling probably  the  wooden  sandals  which  now 
form  part  of  the  dress  of  the  Capuchins.  The 
solea,  as  worn  by  the  upper  classes,  was  adapted 
chiefly  for  wearing  in  the  house,  so  that  when  a 
man  went  out  to  dinner,  he  walked  in  shoes 
[Calceus],  taking  with  him  slippers  [Soccus]  or 
soleae,  which  he  put  on  when  he  entered  the 
house.  Before  reclining  at  table,  these  were  taken 
away  by  a  servant  (see  woodcut,  p.  308  ;  Plaut. 
True.  ii.  4.  16  ;  Ovid.  Ar.  Am.  ii.  212  ;  Mart.  viii. 
59.  14)  ;  consequently  when  dinner  was  over  it 
was  necessary  to  call  for  them.  (Plaut.  True.  ii. 
4.  12,  Most.  ii.  1.  37  ;  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  8.  77.)  But, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  roads  or  of  the  wea- 
ther, the  shoes  or  boots  were  again  put  on  in  order 
to  return  home,  the  soleae  being  carried,  as  before, 
under  the  arm.  (Hor.  Epist.  i.  13.  15.)  When 
circumstances  were  favourable,  this  change  of  the 
shoes  for  slippers  or  soleae  was  not  considered 
necessary,  the  latter  being  worn  in  the  streets. 
(Mart.  xii.  88.) 

Soleae  ligneae,  soles  or  shoes  of  wood,  were  put 
on,  under  the  authority  of  the  Roman  law,  either 
for  the  purpose  of  torture,  or  perhaps  merely  to  in- 
dicate the  condition  of  a  criminal,  or  to  prevent 
his  escape.  (Cic.  Invent,  ii.  50,  adHerenn.  i.  13.) 
In  domestic  life  the  sandal  commonly  worn  by 
females  was  often  used  to  chastise  a  husband  and 
to  bring  him  into  subjection.  (Menander,  p.  68. 
186,  ed.  Meineke :  solea  objuvgahere  rubra,  Pers.  v. 
169;  sandalio,  Ter.  Eunuch,  v.  8.  4;  Juv.  vi.  516.) 

Iron  shoes  (soleae  ferreae)  were  put  on  the  feet  of 
mules  (Catull.  xvii.  26)  ;  but  instead  of  this,  Nero 
had  his  mules  shod  with  silver  (Sueton.  Nero,  30), 
and  his  empress  Poppaea  her's  with  gold.  (Plin. 
H.  N.  xxxiii.  11.  s.  49.)  [J.  Y.] 

SO'LIDUS.     [Aurum,  p.  1 82,  b.] 

SOLITAURI'LIA.  [Sacrificium,  p.  1000,  a  ; 
Lustratio,  p.  719,  b  ;  and  woodcut  on  p.  1045.] 

SO'LIUM.     [Balneae,  p.  191  ;   Thronus.] 

SOPHRONISTAE.  [Gymnasium,  p.  581,  bj 

SORTES,  lots.  It  was  a  frequent  practice 
among  the  Italian  nations  to  endeavour  to  ascertain 
a  knowledge  of  future  events  by  drawing  lots 
(sortes)  :  in  many  of  the  ancient  Italian  temples 
the  will  of  the  gods  was  consulted  in  this  way,  as 
at  Praeneste,  Caere,  &c.  [Oraculum,  p.  843,  a.] 
Respecting  the  meaning  of  Sors  see  Cic.  de  Div. 
ii.  41. 

These  sortes  or  lots  were  usually  little  tablets  or 
counters,  made  of  wood  or  other  materials,  and 
were  commonly  thrown  into  a  sitella  or  urn,  filled 
with  water,  as  is  explained  under  Situla.  The 
lots  were  sometimes  thrown  like  dice.     (Suet.  Tib, 
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.4.)  The  name  of  Sortes  was  in  fact  given  to  any- 
hing  used  to  determine  chances  (compare  Cic.  de 
Oiv.  i.  34),  and  was  also  applied  to  any  verbal  re- 
ponse  of  an  oracle.  (Cic.  de  Div.  ii.  56 ;  Virg.  Aen. 
v.  346,  377.)  Various  things  were  written  upon 
he  lots  according  to  circumstances,  as  for  instance 
he  names  of  the  persons  using  them,  &c. :  it  seems 
o  have  "been  a  favourite  practice  in  later  times  to 
vrite  the  verses  of  illustrious  poets  upon  little  tab- 
ets,  and  to  draw  them  out  of  the  urn  like  other  lots, 
he  verses  which  a  person  thus  obtained  being  sup- 
tosed  to  be  applicable  to  him :  hence  we  read  of 
fortes  Vtrgilianae,  &c.  (Lamprid.  Alex.  Sever.  14  ; 
Spartian.  Hadr.  2.)  It  was  also  the  practice  to 
onsult  the  poets  in  the  same  way  as  the  Moham- 
oedans  do  the  Koran  and  Hafiz,  and  many  Chris- 
ians  the  Bible,  namely,  by  opening  the  book  at 
andom  and  applying  the  first  passage  that  struck 
he  eye  to  a  person's  own  immediate  circumstances. 
August.  Confess,  iv.  3.)  This  practice  was  very 
ommon  among  the  early  Christians,  who  substi- 
uted  the  Bible  and  the  Psalter  for  Homer  and 
firgil :  many  councils  repeatedly  condemned  these 
fortes  Sanctorum,  as  they  were  called.  (Gibbon, 
decline  and  Fall,  c.  xxxviii.  note  51.)  The  Sibylline 
looks  were  probably  also  consulted  in  this  way. 
Sibyllini  Libri.]  Those  who  foretold  future 
vents  by  lots  were  called  Sortihgi.  (Lucan,  ix. 
.81.) 

The  Sortes  ConviviaUs  were  tablets  sealed  up, 
fWch  were  sold  at  entertainments,  and  upon  being 
pened  or  unsealed  entitled  the  purchaser  to  things 
f  very  unequal  value  ;  they  were  therefore  a  kind 
f  lottery.     (Suet.  Octav.  75  ;  Lamprid.  Heliogab. 
12.) 
SPADO'NES.     [Impuees,  p.  631,  b.] 
SPARUS.     [Hasta,  p.  588,  b.] 
SPE'CIES  NOVA.     [Conpusio.] 
SPEC'TIO.     [Augur,  pp.  177,  b,  1 78,  a.] 
SPECULA'RIA.     [Domus,  p.  432,  b.] 
SPECULA'RIS  LAPIS.   [Domus,  p.  432,  a.] 
SPECULATO'RES.    [Exercitus,  p.  508,  b  ; 
omp.  Hemerodromi.] 
SPE'CULUM  (ndroTrrpov,  effoirrpov,  evoirrpov), 
mirror,  a  looking-glass.     The  use  of  mirrors  is  of 
ery  high   antiquity  (Job,  xxxvii.    18  ;  Exodus, 
:xxviii.  8),  but  they  are  not  mentioned  by  Homer, 
ven  when   he  describes   in   so  circumstantial  a 
lanner  the  toilet  of  Hera.    In  the  historical  times 
f  Greece  they  are  frequently  spoken  of  (Xen.  Ct/r. 
ii.  1.  §  2  ;  Eurip.  Medea,  1161,  Orest.  1]  12,  &c), 
nd  they  were  probably  known  in  Greece  long  be- 
>re,  since  every  substance  capable  of  receiving  a 
ne  polish  would  answer  the  purpose  of  a  mirror, 
'hus   basins  were  employed   instead   of  mirrors 
Artemiod.  Oneir.  iii.  30.  p.  279,  ed.  Reiff),  and 
lso  cups,  the  inside  of  which  was  sometimes  so 
isposed,  that  the  image  of  the  person  who  drank 
•om  them  was  seen  multiplied.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiii. 
.  s.  45  ;  compare  Vopisc.  Prob.  4.) 

The  looking-glasses  of  the  ancients  were  usually 
lade  of  metal,  at  first  of  a  composition  of  tin  and 
opper,  but  afterwards  more  frequently  of  silver. 
Plin.  I.  c.)  Pliny  says  that  silver  mirrors  were 
rst  made  by  Praxiteles  in  the  time  of  Pompey 
be  Great,  but  they  are  mentioned  as  early  as  that 
f  Plautus.  (Most.  i.  3.  111.)  Under  the  empire 
fie  use  of  silver  mirrors  was  so  common,  that  they 
egan  to  be  used  even  by  maid  servants  (Plin. 
I.N.  xxxiv.  17.  s.  48) :  they  are  constantly  men- 
ioned  in  the  Digest,  when  silver  plate  is  spoken  of 
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(33.  tit.  6.  s.  3  ;  34.  tit.  2.  s.  19.  §  8).  At  Brst 
they  were  made  of  the  purest  silver,  but  metal  of 
an  inferior  quality  was  afterwards  employed.  (Plin. 
H.  N.  xxxiii.  9.  §  45.)  Frequently  too  the 
polished  silver  plate  was  no  doubt  very  slight,  but 
the  excellence  of  the  mirror  very  much  depended 
on  the  thickness  of  the  plate,  since  the  reflection 
was  stronger  in  proportion  as  the  plate  was  thicker. 
(Vitruv.  vii.  3.  p.  204,  ed.  Bip.)  We  find  gold 
mirrors  mentioned  once  or  twice  by  ancient  writers 
(Eurip.  Hecub.  925  ;  Senec.  Qfiaest.  Nat.  i.  17  ; 
Aelian,  V.  H.  xii.  58)  ;  but  it  is  not  impossible, 
as  Beckmann  has  remarked,  that  the  term  golden 
rather  refers  to  the  frame  or  ornaments  than  to  the 
mirror  itself,  as  we  speak  of  a  gold  watch,  though 
the  cases  only  may  be  of  that  metal. 

Besides  metals,  the  ancients  also  formed  stones 
into  mirrors,  but  these  are  mentioned  so  seldom 
that  we  may  conclude  they  were  intended  for  orna- 
ment rather  than  for  use.  Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxvi.  26. 
s.  67)  mentions  the  obsidian  stone,  or,  as  it  is  now 
called,  the  Icelandic  agate,  as  particularly  suitable 
for  this  purpose.  Domitian  is  said  to  have  had  a 
gallery  lined  with  pJiengites,  which  by  its  reflection 
showed  every  thing  that  was  done  behind  his  back 
(Suet.  Dom.  14),  by  which  Beckmann  understands 
a  calcareous  or  gypseous  spar,  or  selenite,  which  is 
indeed  capable  of  reflecting  an  image  ;  but  we  can- 
not therefore  conclude  that  the  ancients  formed 
mirrors  of  it.  Mirrors  were  also  made  of  rubies 
according  to  Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxvii.  7-  s.  25),  who 
refers  to  Theophrastus  for  his  authority,  but  he 
seems  to  have  misunderstood  the  passage  of  Theo- 
phrastus (de  Lapid.  61),  and  this  stone  is  never 
found  now  sufficiently  large  to  enable  it  to  be  made 
into  a  mirror.  The  emerald,  it  appears,  also  served 
Nero  for  a  mirror.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvii.  5.  s.  16  j 
Isidor.  xvi.  7.) 

The  ancients  seem  to  have  had  glass  mirrors 
also  like  ours,  which  consist  of  a  glass  plate  covered 
at  the  back  with  a  thin  leaf  of  metal.  They  were 
manufactured  as  early  as  the  time  of  Pliny  at  the 
celebrated  glass-houses  of  Sidon  (Plin.  H.N.  xxxvi. 
26.  s.  66),  but  they  must  have  been  inferior  to 
those  of  metal,  since  they  never  came  into  general 
use  and  are  never  mentioned  by  ancient  writers 
among  costly  pieces  of  furniture,  whereas  metal  mir- 
rors frequently  are.  Pliny  seems  to  allude  to  them  in 
another  passage  (H.  N.  xxxiii.  9.  s.  45),  where  he 
speaks  of  gold  being  applied  behind  a  mirror,  which 
we  can  understand,  if  we  admit  that  Pliny  was 
acquainted  with  glass  mirrors. 

Of  mirrors  made  of  a  mixture  of  copper  and  tin, 
the  beat  were  manufactured  at  Brundisium.  (Plin. 
H.  N.  xxxiii.  9.  s.  45,  xxxiv.  17.  s.  48.)  This  mix- 
ture produces  a  white  metal,  which,  unless  pre- 
served with  great  care,  soon  becomes  so  dim  that 
it  cannot  be  used  until  it  has  been  previously 
cleaned  and  polished.  For  this  reason  a  sponge 
with  pounded  pumice-stone  was  generally  fastened 
to  the  ancient  mirrors.  (Plat.  Timaeus,  p.  72,  c. ; 
Vossius,  ad  Catutt.  p.  97.) 

Looking-glasses  were  generally  small  and  such 
as  could  be  carried  in  the  hand.  Most  of  those 
which  are  preserved  in  our  Museums  are  of  this 
kind  ;  they  usually  have  a  handle,  and  are  of  a 
round  or  oval  shape.  Their  general  form  is  shown 
in  the  woodcut  annexed.  (Caylus,  Recueil  d'Aa- 
tiquites,  vol.  v.  pi.  62.) 

Instead  of  their  being  fixed  so  as  to  be  hung  against 
the  wall  or  to  stand  npon  the  table  or  floor,  they 
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were  generally  held  by  female  slaves  before  their 
mistresses  when  dressing  (Propert.  iv.  7.  75,  76), 
which  office  was  also  performed  sometimes  by  the 
lover,  when  admitted  to  the  toilet  of  his  mistress. 
(Ovid.  Ar.  Am.  ii.  216.)  On  ancient  vases  we 
sometimes  find  female  slaves  represented  holding 
up  mirrors  to  their  mistresses.  (Tischbein,  Engrav. 
from  ancient  Vases,  vol.  i.  pi.  10.) 


Looking-glasses,  however,  were  also  made  of  the 
length  of  a  person's  body  (specula  Mis  paria  cor- 
poribus,  Senec.  Quaest.  Nat.  i.  17)  :  of  which  kind 
the  mirror  of  Demosthenes  must  have  been. 
(Quintil.  Inst.  Or.  xi.  3.  §  68.)  They  were 
fastened  to  the  walls  sometimes  (speculum  parieti 
affixum,  Dig.  34.  tit.  2.  s.  19.  §  8  ;  Vitrav.  ix. 
6.  (9.)  p.  280.  Bip.),  though  not  generally.  Sue- 
tonius in  his  life  of  Horace  speaks  of  an  apartment 
belonging  to  that  poet,  which  was  lined  with 
mirrors  (speculatum  cubiculum),  which  expression, 
however,  Leasing  considers  as  contrary  to  the  Latin 
idiom,  and  therefore  regards  the  whole  passage  as 
a  forgery.  That  there  were,  however,  rooms  orna- 
mented in  this  way,  is  probable  from  Claudian's 
description  of  the  chamber  of  Venus,  which  was 
covered  over  with  mirrors,  bo  that  whichever  way 
her  eyes  turned  she  could  see  her  own  image. 
(Hymn,  in  Nupt.  Honor,  et  Mar.  106,  &c.)  We 
frequently  find  the  mirror  mentioned  in  connection 
with  Venus  (Athen.  xv.  p.  687,  c),  but  Minerva 
was  supposed  to  make  no  use  of  it.  (Callim.  Hymn, 
in  Lavacr.  Pallad.  17.) 

(Spanheim,  Ooserv.  in  Callimachi  Hymnum  in 
lavacrum  Palladia,  p.  547,  Ultraj.  1697  ;  Menard, 
Reclierches  sur  les  Miroirs  des  Anciens  in  VHistoire 
de  VAcademie  des  Inscr.  vol.  xxiii.  p.  140  ;  Caylus, 
Recueil  d'Antiquites,  iii.  p.  331,  v.  p.  173  ;  Beck- 
mann,  History  of  Inventions,  vol.  iii.  p.  164,  transl. ; 
Bb'ttiger,  Sabina,  vol.  i.  pp.  133,  152,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
145, 169,  Griechisclien  VasengemWdden,  vol.  iii.  p. 
46 ;  Becker,  Gallus,  vol.  i.  p.  97,  vol.  ii.  p.  111.) 

SPECUS.      [AdUAEDUCTUS,  p.  1 13.] 

SPHAERISTE'RIUM.  [Gymnasium,  p. 
582,  a  ;  PiLA.] 

SPI'C  DLUM.     [Hasta,  p.  589,  a.] 
SPINTER  or  SPINTHER.     [Armilla.] 
SPIRA  (o-xeipa),  dim.  SPIRULA  (Servius  in 
Virg.  Aen.  ii.  217),  the  base  of  a  column. 

This  member  did  not  exist  in  the  Doric  order  of 
Greek  architecture  [Columna],  but  was  always 
present  in  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian,  and,  besides 
the  bases  properly  belonging  to  those  orders,  there 
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was  one  called  the  Attic,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  a  variety  of  the  Ionic  [Atticurges].  The 
term  occurs  frequently  in  Vitruvius  (iii.  3.  §  2  ; 
4.  §  1,  5  ;  5.  §  1—4,  iv.  1.  §  7,  v.  9.  §  4,  ed. 
Schneider)  and  in  Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxvi.  5.  s.  4  ; 
23.  s.  56).  They  adopted  it  from  the  writings  of 
Greek  architects,  whose  works  have  perished.  It 
is  in  fact  the  Greek  term  airupa,  which  was  ap- 
plied to  this  member  of  a  column  (Pollux,  vii.  121) 
probably  on  account  of  its  resemblance  to  a  coil  of 
rope.  In  ancient  Greek  inscriptions  aireipa  de- 
notes the  base  of  Ionic  and  Corinthian  pillars, 
being  applied  to  those  of  the  temples  of  Minerva 
Polias  at  Athens  (C.  O.  Miiller,  Min.  Pol.  Sacra, 
pp.  35,  50  ;  Bockh,  Corp.  Inscr.  Gr.  i.  pp.  261 — • 
286),  and  of  Jupiter  at  Labranda.  (C.  Fellows, 
Exc.  in  Asia  Minor,  pp.  262,  331.) 

In  the  Tuscan  and  the  Roman  Doric  the  base 
consisted  of  a  single  torus  (Festus,  s.  v.  Spira), 
sometimes  surmounted  by  an  astragal.  In  the 
Ionic  and  Attic  it  commonly  consisted  of  two  tori 
(torus  superior  and  torus  inferior)  divided  by  a 
scotia  (Tpox'Aos),  and  in  the  Corinthian  of  two 
tori  divided  by  two  scotiae.  The  upper  torus  was 
often  fluted  (£afSwTo>),  and  surmounted  by  an 
astragal  [Astragalus],  as  in  the  left-hand  figure 
of  the  annexed  woodcut,  which  shows  the  form  of 
the  base  in  the  Ionic  temple  of  Panops  on  the 
Ilissus.  The  right-hand  figure  in  the  same  wood- 
cut shows  the  corresponding  part  in  the  temple  of 
Minerva  Polias  at  Athens.  In  this  the  upper 
torus  is  wrought  with  a  plaited  ornament,  perhaps 
designed  to  represent  a  rope  or  cable.  In  these 
two  temples  the  spira  rests  not   upon  a  plinth 


(plintkus,  ir\ivOos),  but  on  a  podium.  In  Ionic 
buildings  of  a  later  date  it  rests  on  a  square  plinth 
corresponding  in  its  dimensions  with  the  Abacus. 
For  other  examples,  see  Mauch,  Architektonische 
Ordnungen.  [  J.  Y.] 

SPI'THAME  ((nnfla^),  a  span,  a  Greek  mea- 
sure equal  to  3-4ths  of  the  foot.  There  was  no 
proper  Roman  measure  corresponding  to  it,  but 
the  later  writers  used  palmus  in  this  sense  ;  the 
early  writers  express  the  Greek  span  properly  by 
dodrans.  [Mensura,  p.  751, b;  Palmus.]  [P.S.] 

SPO'LIA.  Four  words  are  commonly  employed 
to  denote  booty  taken  in  war,  Praeda,  Manubiae, 
Exuviae,  Spolia.  Of  these,  praeda  bears  the  most 
comprehensive  meaning,  being  used  for  plunder  of 
every  description.  [Praeda.]  Manubiae  was  the 
money  which  the  quaestor  realised  from  the  sale  of 
those  objects  which  constituted  praeda  (Gell.  xiii. 
24  ;  Cic.  de  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  22.)  The  term  Exuviae 
indicates  any  thing  stripped  from  the  person  of  a 
foe,  while  Spolia,  properly  speaking,  ought  to  be 
confined  to  armour  and  weapons,  although  both 
words  are  applied  loosely  to  trophies  6uch  as  cha- 
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riots,  standards,  teaks  of  ships  and  the  like,  which 
might  be  preserved  and  displayed.  (See  Doeder- 
lein,  Lot.  Syn.  vol.  iv.  p.  337 ;  Ramshorn,  Lai.  Syn. 
p.  869  ;  Habicht,  Syn.  Handworterbuch,  n.  758.) 

In  the  heroic  ages  no  victory  was  considered 
complete  unless  the  conquerors  could  succeed  in 
stripping  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  the  spoils  thus 
obtained  being  viewed  (like  scalps  among  the 
North  American  Indians)  as  the  only  unquestion- 
able evidence  of  successful  valour  ;  and  we  find  in 
Homer  that  when  two  champions  came  forward  to 
contend  in  single  combat,  the  manner  in  which  the 
body  and  arms  of  the  vanquished  were  to  be  dis- 
posed of  formed  the  subject  of  a  regular  compact 
between  the  parties.  (Horn.  II.  vii.  75,  &c,  xxii. 
254,  &c.)  Among  the  Romans,  spoils  taken  in 
battle  were  considered  the  most  honourable  of  all 
distinctions  ;  to  have  twice  stripped  an  enemy,  in 
ancient  times,  entitled  the  soldier  to  promotion 
(Val.  Max.  ii.  7.  §  14),  and  during  the  second 
Punic  war,  Fabius  when  filling  up  the  numerous 
vacancies  in  the  senate  caused  by  the  slaughter  at 
Cannae  and  by  other  disastrous  defeats,  after  hav- 
ing selected  such  as  had  borne  some  of  the  great 
offices  of  state,  named  those  next  "  qui  spolia  ex 
hoste  fixa  domi  haberent,  aut  civicam  coronam 
accepissent."  (Liv.  xxiii.  23.)  Spoils  collected  on 
the  battle  field  after  an  engagement,  or  found  in  a 
captured  town  were  employed  to  decorate  the  tem- 
ples of  the  gods,  triumphal  arches,  porticoes,  and 
other  places  of  public  resort,  and  sometimes  in  the 
hour  of  extreme  need  served  to  arm  the  people 
(Liv.  xxii.  57,  xxiv.  21,  x.  47  ;  Val.  Max.  viii. 
6.  §  1  ;  Sil.  Ital.  x.  599),  but  those  which  were 
gained  by  individual  prowess  were  considered  the 
undoubted  property  of  the  successful  combatant, 
and  were  exhibited  in  the  most  conspicuous  part 
of  his  dwelling  (Polyb.  ri.  39),  being  hung  up  in 
the  atrium,  suspended  from  the  door-posts,  or  ar- 
ranged in  the  vestibuium,  with  appropriate  inscrip- 
tions. (Liv.  x.  7,  xxxviii.  43 ;  Cic.  Philipp.  ii.  28  ; 
Suet.  Nero,  88  ;  Virg.  Aen.  ii.  504,  iii.  286, 
Tibull.  i.  1. 54  ;  Propert.  iii.  9.  26  ;  Ovid.  Ar.  Am. 
ii.  743;  Sil.  Ital.  vi.  446.)  They  were  regardedas 
peculiarly  sacred,  so  that  even  if  the  house  was 
sold  the  new  possessor  was  not  permitted  to  re- 
move them.  (Plin.  //.  N.  xxxv.  2.)  A  remarkable 
instance  of  this  occurred  in  the  "  rostrata  domus  " 
of  Pompey,  which  was  decorated  with  the  beaks 
of  ships  captured  in  his  war  against  the  pirates  ; 
this  house  passed  into  the  hands  of  Antonius  the 
triumvir  (Cic.  Philipp.  I.  c),  and  was  eventually 
inherited  by  the  emperor  Gordian,  in  whose  time 
it  appears  to  have  still  retained  its  ancient  orna- 
ments. (Capitolin.  Gordian.  3.)  But  while  on  the 
one  hand  it  was  unlawful  to  remove  spoils,  so  it 
was  forbidden  to  replace  or  repair  them  when  they 
had  fallen  down  or  become  decayed  through  age 
(Plutarch,  Quaest.  Rom.  37),  the  object  of  this 
regulation  being  doubtless  to  guard  against  the 
frauds  of  false  pretenders. 

Of  all  spoils  the  most  important  were  the  Spolia 
Opima,  a  term  applied  to  those  only  which  the 
commander-in-chief  of  a  Roman  army  stripped  in  a 
field  of  battle  from  the  leader  of  the  foe.  (Liv.  iv. 
20.)  Festus  (s.  v.  Opima)  gives  the  same  defini- 
tion as  Livy,  hut  adds  "  M.  Varro  ait  opima  spolia 
esse  [etiam]  si  manipularis  miles  detraxerit  dum- 
modo  duci  hostium,11  a  statement,  if  correctly 
quoted,  directly  at  variance  with  the  opinion 
generally  received  and  acted  upon.     Thus  when 
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M.  Crassus,  in  the  fifth  consulship  of  Octavianus 
(b.  c.  29),  slew  Deldo,  king  of  the  Bastarnae,  he 
was  not  considered  to  have  gained  spolia  opima 
because  acting  under  the  auspices  of  another  (Dion 
Cass.  Ii.  24  ;  compare  Val.  Max.  iii.  2.  §  6),  and 
Plutarch  (Marcell.  8)  expressly  asserts  that  Roman 
history  up  to  his  own  time  afforded  but  three  ex- 
amples. The  first  were  said  to  have  been  won  by 
Romulus  from  Aero,  king  of  the  Caeninenses,  the 
second  by  Aulus  Cornelius  Cossus  from  Lar  Tolum- 
nius  king  of  the  Veientes,  the  third  by  M.  Claudius 
Marcellus  from  Viridomarus  (or  Bpirdfiapros  as  he 
is  called  by  Plutarch),  king  of  the  Gaesatae.  In 
all  these  cases,  in  accordance  with  the  original 
institution,  the  spoils  were  dedicated  to  Jupiter 
Feretrius.  The  honours  of  spolia  opima  were  voted 
to  Julius  Caesar  during  his  fifth  consulship  (b.  c. 
44,  the  year  of  his  death),  but  it  was  not  even 
pretended  that  he  had  any  legitimate  claim  to  this 
distinction.  (Dion  Cass.  xliv.  4.)  (The  question 
with  regard  to  the  true  definition  of  spolia  opima 
is  discussed  with  great  learning  by  Perizonius, 
Animad.  Hist.  c.  7.)  [W.  R] 

SPONDA.     [Lectus,  p.  674,  b.] 
SPO'NDEO.     [Obligationes,  p.  817,  b.] 
SPO'NGIA.     [Pictura,  p.  905,  a.] 
SPONSA,      SPONSUS.      [Matrimonii™, 
p.  741,  b.] 

SPONSA'LIA.  [Matrimonii™,  p.  741,  b.] 
SPONSOR.  [Intercessio,  p.  640,  b.] 
SPO'RTULA.  In  the  days  of  Roman  freedom 
clients  were  in  the  habit  of  testifying  respect  for 
their  patron  by  thronging  his  atrium  at  an  early 
hour,  and  escorting  him  to  places  of  public  resort 
when  he  went  abroad.  As  an  acknowledgment  of 
these  courtesies  some  of  the  number  were  usually 
invited  to  partake  of  the  evening  meal.  After  the 
extinction  of  liberty  the  presence  of  such  guests, 
who  had  now  lost  all  political  importance,  was 
soon  regarded  as  an  irksome  restraint,  while  at  the 
same  time  many  of  the  noble  and  wealthy  were 
unwilling  to  sacrifice  the  pompous  display  of  a  nu- 
merous body  of  retainers.  Hence  the  practice  was 
introduced  under  the  empire  of  bestowing  on  each 
client,  when  he  presented  himself  for  his  morning 
visit,  a  certain  portion  of  food  as  a  substitute  and 
compensation  for  the  occasional  invitation  to  a 
regular  supper  {coena  recta),  and  this  dole,  being 
carried  off  in  a  little  basket  provided  for  the  pw- 
pose,  received  the  name  of  sportida.  Hence  also  it 
is  termed  by  Greek  writers  on  Roman  affairs 
SzI-kvov  airb  (TiruplSos,  which  however  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  Seiirvov  airb  ffirupiSos  of 
earlier  authors,  which  was  a  sort  of  pic-nic.  [Coena, 
p.  304,  b.]  For  the  sake  of  convenience  it  soon 
became  common  to  give  an  equivalent  in  money, 
the  sum  established  by  general  usage  being  a  hun- 
dred quadrantes.  (Juv.  i.  120  ;  Martial,  x.  70,  75.) 
Martial  indeed  often  speaks  of  this  as  a  shabby 
pittance  {centum  miselli  quadrantes,  iii.  7,  compare 
i.  60,  iii.  14,  x.  74),  which,  however,  he  did  not 
scorn  himself  to  accept  (x.  75),  but  at  the  same 
time  does  not  fail  to  sneer  at  an  upstart  who  en- 
deavoured to  distinguish  himself  by  a  largess  to  a 
greater  amount  on  his  birthday  (x.  28).  The  do- 
nation in  money,  however,  did  not  entirely  super- 
sede the  sportula  given  in  kind,  for  we  find  in 
Juvenal  a  lively  description  of  a  great  man's  vesti- 
bule crowded  with  dependents,  each  attended  by  a 
slave  bearing  a  portable  kitchen  to  receive  the 
viands  and  keep  them  hot  while  they  were  carried 
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home  (iii.  24,9).  If  the  sketches  of  the  satirist 
are  not  too  highly  coloured,  we  must  conclude  that 
in  his  time  great  numbers  of  the  lower  orders  de- 
rived their  whole  sustenance  and  the  funds  for  or- 
dinary expenditure  exclusively  from  this  source, 
while  even  the  highborn  did  not  scruple  to  increase 
their  incomes  by  taking  advantage  of  the  ostenta- 
tious profusion  of  the  rich  and  vain.  (Juv.  i.  95.) 
A  regular  roll  was  kept  at  each  mansion  of  the 
persons,  male  and  female,  entitled  to  receive 
the  allowance  ;  the  names  were  called  over  in 
order$  the  individuals  were  required  to  appear  in 
person,  and  the  almoner  was  ever  on  his  guard  to 
frustrate  the  roguery  of  false  pretenders  (Juv.  I.  c), 
whence  the  proverb  quoted  by  Tertullian  (c.  Mar- 
cion.  iii.  16),  sportulam  furunculus  capiat  The 
morning,  as  we  have  seen  above  (Juv.  i.  128),  was 
the  usual  period  for  these  distributions,  but  they 
were  sometimes  made  in  the  afternoon.  (Martial. 
x.  70.) 

Nero,  imitating  the  custom  of  private  persons, 
ordained  that  a  sportula  should  be  substituted  for 
the  public  banquets  (  publicae  coenae)  given  to  the 
people  on  certain  high  solemnities  ;  but  this  unpo- 
pular regulation  was  repealed  by  Domitian.  (Suet. 
Ner.  16,  Dom.  7  ;  Martial,  viii.  50.) 

When  the  Emperor  Claudius  on  one  occasion 
resolved  unexpectedly  to  entertain  the  populace 
with  some  games  which  were  to  last  for  a  short 
time  only,  he  styled  the  exhibition  a  sportula,  and 
in  the  age  of  the  younger  Pliny  the  word  was 
commonly  employed  to  signify  a  gratuity,  gift,  or 
emolument  of  any  description.  (Plin.  Ep,  ii.  14, 
x.  118.) 

(Compare  a  dissertation  .on  the  Sportula  by 
Buttmann  in  the  Kriiische  Bibliothek  for  1821 ;  see 
also  Becker,  Gallus,  vol.  i.  p.  147.)         [W.  R.] 

STABULA'RIUS.     [Recepta  Actio.] 

STA'DIUM  (<5  ardSios  and  to  ardSiov)  1.  The 
foot-race  course  at  Olympia  and  the  other  places  in 
Greece  where  games  were  celebrated.  It  was 
originally  intended  for  the  foot-race,  but  the  other 
contests  which  were  added  to  the  games  from  time 
to  time  [Olympia]  were  also  exhibited  in  the  Sta- 
dium, except  the  horse-races,  for  which  a  place 
was  set  apart,  of  a  similar  form  with  the  stadium, 
but  larger :  this  was  called  the  Hippodbomus 
(tinr6dpofios). 

The  stadium  was  an  oblong  area  terminated  at 
one  end  by  a  straight  line,  at  the  other  by  a  semi- 
circle having  the  breadth  of  the  stadium  for  its 
base.  Round  this  area  were  ranges  of  seats  rising 
above  one  another  in  steps. 

It  was  constructed  in  three  different  ways,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  ground.  The  simplest 
form  was  that  in  which  a  place  could  be  found 
which  had  by  nature  the  required  shape,  as  at 
Laodicea.  Most  commonly,  however,  a  position 
was  chosen  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  the  stadium 
was  formed  on  one  side  by  the  natural  slope,  on 
the  other  by  a  mound  of  earth  (yrjs  X^H-a)i  as  at 
Olympia,  Thebes,  and  Epidaurus.  (Pausan.  ii.  27. 
§  6,  vi  20.  §  5,  6,  ix.  23.  §  1.)  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, the  stadium  was  on  level  ground,  and  mounds 
of  earth  were  cast  up  round  it  to  form  seats,  and 
covered  with  stone  or  marble.  We  have  two  cele- 
brated examples  of  this  construction  in  the  Pythian 
Stadium  at  Delphi  and  the  Panathenaic  at  Athens. 
The  former  was  originally  constructed  of  Parnas- 
sian stone,  and  afterwards  covered  with  Pentelic 
marble  by  Herodes  Atticue  (Paus.  x.  32.  §  1),  who 
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adorned  in  the  same  manner  the  stadium  at  Athens, 
which  had  been  originally  constructed  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ilissus  by  the  orator  Lycurgus.  The  mar- 
ble covering,  which  took  four  years  to  complete, 
has  now  disappeared,  but  the  area  is  still  left,  with 
some  ruins  of  the  masonry.  (Paus.  i.  10.  §  7 ; 
Leakeys  Topography  of  Athens.) 

The  stadium  sometimes  formed  a  part  of  the 
buildings  of  the  gymnasium  [Gymnasium],  at 
other  times  it  was  placed  in  its  neighbourhood,  and 
often,  as  at  Athens,  stood  entirely  by  itself.  That 
at  Olympia  was  in  the  sacred  grove  called  Altis. 

The  size  of  the  Grecian  stadia  varied  both  in 
length  and  breadth  ;  but  this  variety  is  in  all  pro- 
bability to  be  understood  of  the  size  of  the  whole 
enclosure,  not  of  the  length  of  the  part  marked  out 
for  the  race  ;  the  latter  appears  to  have  been 
fixed,  while  the  former  was  naturally  different, 
according  to  the  accommodation  to  be  provided  for 
spectators,  or  the  magnificence  which  the  builder 
might  wish  to  confer  upon  the  structure.  The 
fixed  length  of  the  course,  between  the  pillars 
which  marked  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the 
race,  was  600  Greek  feet.  There  was  a  tradi- 
tion that  Hercules  measured  it  out  originally  by 
his  own  foot.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Pheidon, 
who  claimed  to  be  a  descendant  of  Hercules,  and 
who  presided  as  agonothete  at  the  Olympic  games, 
may  have  fixed  the  length  of  the  stadium  accord- 
ing to  the  standard  of  measure  which  he  esta- 
blished. 

The  accounts  left  by  ancient  writers  of  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  parts  of  the  stadium  are  scanty, 
but  from  a  comparison  of  them  with  existing  re- 
mains of  stadia  we  may  collect  the  following  par- 
ticulars. 

At  one  end  a  straight  wall  shut  in  the  area,  and 
here  were  the  entrances,  the  starting-place  for  the 
runners,  and  (at  Olympia)  an  altar  of  Endymion. 
At  the  other  end,  at  or  near  the  centre  of  the 
semicircle,  and  at  the  fixed  distance  from  the 
starting-place,  was  the  goal,  which  was  the  termi- 
nation of  the  simple  foot-race,  the  runners  in  which 
were  called  oTaStoSpoVoi :  the  race  itself  is  called 
gtoZiov  and  SpSfios :  in  the  SiavAos  Bp6fj.os  the 
racers  turned  round  this  and  came  back  to  the 
starting-place.  The  starting-place  and  goal  had 
various  names :  the  former  was  called  &<f>€o~i$9 
ypafj.fj.-f},  vo-jtAt)^,  and  &aA€ls;  the  latter  rep/xa, 
0aT^p,  TeAos,  Kafiirr^p  and  vvffaa.  The  term 
ypafj.fj.ri  is  explained  as  the  line  along  which  the 
racers  were  placed  before  starting  ;  vo-ttAt}^  which 
means  the  lash  of  a  whip,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
a  cord  which  was  stretched  in  front  of  the  racers 
to  restrain  their  impatience,  and  which  was  let  fall 
when  the  signal  was  given  to  start ;  the  name 
Kafj.7TTf)p  was  applied  to  the  goal  because  the  run- 
ners in  the  StavAos  and  S6Atxo$  turned  round  it  to 
complete  their  course.  These  terms  are  often  ap- 
plied indifferently  to  the  starting-place  and  the 
goal ;  probably  because  the  starting-place  was  also 
the  end  of  all  races,  except  the  simple  (rrdZtov, 
The  starting-place  and  goal  were  each  marked  by 
a  square  pillar  (<rri)Aai,  tctoves  /cugoeiSets),  and 
half  way  between  these  was  a  third.  On  the  first 
was  inscribed  the  word  apiareve,  on  the  second 
<nreu5e,  on  the  third  Kdp^ov.  The  doAtxoSp6(j,oi 
turned  round  both  the  extreme  pillars  till  they  had 
completed  the  number  of  stadia  of  which  their 
course  consisted,  which  appears  to  have  been  dif- 
ferent on  different  occasions,  for  the  length  of  the 
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86\ixos  SpSfios  is  variously  stated  at  6,  7,  8,  12, 
20,  and  24  stadia.     (Schol.  ad  Soph.  Eleclr.  691.) 

The  semicircular  end  of  the  area,  which  was 
called  o-^efSoffi,  and  was  not  used  in  the  races, 
was  probably  devoted  to  the  other  athletic  sports. 
This  o-tpevSovfi  is  still  clearly  seen  in  the  Ephesian 
and  Messenian  stadia,  in  the  latter  of  which  it  is 
Burrounded  by  16  rows  of  seats.  The  area  of  the 
stadium  was  surrounded  by  the  seats  for  spectators, 
which  were  separated  from  it  by  a  low  wall  or  po- 
dium. 

Opposite  to  the  goal,  on  one  side  of  the  stadium, 
were  the  seats  of  the  Hellanodicae,  for  whom  there 
was  a  secret  entrance  into  the  stadium  (KpuTrri; 
eiroSos),  and  on  the  other  side  was  an  altar  of 
white  marble,  on  which  the  priestesses  of  Demeter 
Chamyne  sat  to  view  the  games.  The  area  was 
generally  adorned  with  altars  and  statues. 

Such  was  the  general  form  and  arrangement  of 
the  Greek  stadium.  After  the  Roman  conquest  of 
Greece  the  form  of  the  stadium  was  often  modified 
so  as  to  resemble  the  amphitheatre  by  making  both 
its  ends  semicircular,  and  by  surrounding  it  with 
seats  supported  by  vaulted  masonry,  as  in  the 
Roman  amphitheatre.  The  Ephesian  stadium  still 
has  such  seats  round  a  portion  of  it.  A  restoration 
of  this  stadium  is  given  in  the  following  woodcut, 
copied  from  Krause. 
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A  is  the  boundary  wall  at  the  Aphesis,  77  fee* 
deep,  B  C  the  sides,  and  D  the  semicircular  end, 
of  the  same  depth  as  A  ;  F  F  the  area,  including 
the  tr<pevSovfj  •  b  b  pieces  of  masonry  jutting  out 
into  the  area  ;  e  e  the  entrances  ;  from  o  to  p  is 
the  length  of  an  Olympic  stadium  ;  from  q  to  z  the 
range  of«-amphitheatrical  seats  mentioned  above. 

(Krause,  Die  Gymnastik  und  Agnostik  der  HeU 
lenen,  p.  131,  §  14  ;  Muller,  Arehaol.  der  Kunst, 
§  290  ;  Olympia.) 

2.  The  word  also  signifies  the  chief  Greek  mea- 
sure for  itinerary  distances,  which  was  adopted  by 
the  Romans  also,  chiefly  for  nautical  and  astro- 
nomical measurements.  It  was  equal  to  600  Greek 
or  625  Roman  feet,  or  to  125  Roman  paces  ;  and 
the  Roman  mile  contained  8  stadia.  (Herod,  ii. 
149  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  ii.  23.  s.  21  ;  Columell.  R.  R.  v. 
1  ;  Strabo,  vii.  p.  497.)  Hence  the  stadium  con- 
tained 606  feet  9  inches  English.  (See  the  Tables.) 
This  standard  prevailed  throughout  Greece,  under 
the  name  of  the  Olympic  stadium,  so  called  because, 
as  above  stated,  it  was  the  exact  length  of  the 
stadium  or  foot-race  course  at  Olympia,  measured 
between  the  pillars  at  the  two  extremities  of  the 
course.  There  were  multiples  of  the  measure, 
corresponding  to  the  longer  races  ;  thus  the  SlavAos 
was  2  ardSm,  and  the  56\ix<>s  6  or  more.  (See 
above.)  The  linritcdi'  of  4  stadia  we  may  presume 
to  have  been  the  length  of  one  double  course  in 
the  chariot  race,  which  would  give  2  stadia  for  the 
distance  between  the  pillars  in  the  hippodrome 
[Hippodromus,  p.  611,  a].  In  mathematical  geo- 
graphy, the  ordinary  computation  was  600  stadia 
to  a  degree  of  a  great  circle  of  the  earth's  surface. 
The  important  question,  whether  the  stadium  was 
a  uniform  measure  throughout  Greece,  is  fully  dis- 
cussed under  Mensura,  p.  755.  [P.S.] 

STALA'GMIA.     [Inacris.] 

STATER  (<rraT7Jp),  which  means  simply  a 
standard  (in  this  case  both  of  weight  and  more 
particularly  of  money),  was  at  first  the  name  of  the 
chief  coin  in  the  early  Greek  systems,  namely,  the 
didrachm.  [Nummus,  pp.  811,  b,  812,  a.]  When 
gold  began  to  be  coined,  the  name  was  applied  to 
the  principal  gold  coin  of  Greece,  which  was  also 
called  Chrysus  (xpwoBj),  and  which  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  was  conformed  to  the  Attic  stand- 
ard, and  therefore  a  stater  commonly  signifies  a 
gold  coin  equal  in  weight  to  two  Attic  drachmae  and 
in  value  to  twenty;  but  there  are  also  staters  of  the 
Eubo'ic  scale.  The  general  subject  of  Greek  gold 
money  has  been  discussed  under  Aurum,  where 
it  is  stated  that  the  Greeks  obtained  their  principal 
supply  of  gold  from  Asia.  To  the  same  quarter 
we  must  look  for  the  origin  of  their  gold  money. 
The  Daricus,  which  came  to  them  from  Persia,  has 
been  already  treated  of.  [Daricus.]  The  stater 
is  said  to  have  been  first  coined  in  Lydia  by 
Croesus.  To  this  country,  indeed,  one  tradition 
ascribes  the  origin  both  of  gold  and  silver  money 
(Herod,  i.  94)  ;  but  be  this  as  it  may,  the  stater  of 
Croesus  was  the  first  gold  coinage  with  which  the 
Greeks  were  acquainted.  (Herod,  i.  84  ;  Pollux, 
iii.  87,  ix.  84.)  Bbckh  (Metrobg.  Untersucli.  p. 
129)  asserts  that  these  staters  were  undoubtedly 
formed  of  the  pale  gold  or  electrum  which  was 
washed  down  from  Tmolus  by  the  Pactolus,  and 
which  Sophocles  speaks  of  as  Sardian  electrum. 
(Antig.l0d7.)  [Electrum.]  There  is,  in  the 
Hunterian  collection  (Plate  66.  fig.  1),  a  very  an- 
cient coin  of  this  pale  gold,  of  an  oval  ball-like 
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ehape,  impressed  with  the  figure  of  a  man  kneel- 
ing, holding  a  fish  in  his  left  hand,  and  in  his 
right  a  knife  hanging  down,  which  Pinkerton 
takes  for  a  coin  of  Croesus,  but  respecting  which 
nothing  more  can  be  said  with  safety  than  that 
it  is  a  very  ancient  specimen  of  Asiatic  money. 
Its  weight  is  248£  English  grains,  or  allowing 
for  the  loss  of  weight  by  wear,  about  that  of  the 
Attic  tetradrachm,  which  was  twice  the  weight  of 
the  stater.  This,  therefore  would  be  a  double 
stater.  (Bockh,  I.  c.)  At  all  events,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  certain  specimens  of  the  Lydian  stater 
and  of  an  express  statement  of  its  value,  we  may 
suppose  from  the  very  silence  of  the  Greek  wri- 
ters, that  it  did  not  differ  materially  from  the 
stater  which  was  afterwards  current  in  Greece  ; 
and  which  was  equal  in  weight  to  two  drachmae, 
and  in  value  to  twenty.  (Hesych.  s.  v.  Xpvvovs : 
Pollux,  iv.  173  ;  Harpocration,  s.v.  AapeucSs.) 
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Macedonian  Stater.     British  Museum. 

The  following  were  the  principal  Greek  staters  : 
1.  The  Attic  stater,  which  has  been  spoken  of  un- 
der Aurum.  The  weights  of  the  coins  there  men- 
tioned are  132-3,  1327,  132*6,  and  13275  grains, 
the  average  of  which  is  132*5875  grains,  which 
only  falls  short  of  the  weight  of  the  Attic  didrachm 
by  a  little  more  than  half  a  grain.  [Drachma.] 
The  gold  of  the  Attic  coins  is  remarkably  pure. 

2.  The  stater  of  Cyzicns  was  common  in  Greece, 
especially  at  Athens.  We  learn  from  Demosthenes 
(in  Pkorm.  p.  914)  that  at  a  particular  period  (a 
little  after  B.  c.  335)  this  stater  passed  on  the  Bos- 
porus for  28  Attic  drachmae,  which,  by  a  compari- 
son with  the  then  value  of  the  daricus  [Daricus], 
would  give  for  its  weight  about  180  grains.  Se- 
veral Cyzicene  staters  exist,  but  none  of  them 
come  up  to  this  weight.  Hence  we  may  conclude 
that  the  price  of  gold  on  the  Bosporus  was  at  that 
time  unusually  high.  Some  of  the  existing  coins 
give  160  grains,  and  others  not  more  than  120,  for 
the  weight  of  the  Cyzicene  stater  ;  but,  allowing 
for  debasement  in  the  minting,  and  for  subse- 
quent wear,  we  may  perhaps  take  180  grains  for 
about  its  true  value,  and  if  so,  it  belongs  to  the 
Euboic  standard.  Its  value,  calculated  from  the 
number  of  drachmae  it  passed  for,  would  be  11. 
2s.  9d. 

2.  The  Stater  of  Lampsacus  is  mentioned  in  an 
Attic  inscription  of  b.  c.  434.  Several  gold  coins 
of  Lampsacus  are  extant ;  they  may  be  known  by 
the  impression  of  a  sea-horse  upon  them.  There 
are  two  in  the  British  Museum  of  the  weight  of 
about  129  grains,  which  is  just  that  of  the  daricus. 
The  weights  of  the  Lampsacene  staters  are  very 
unequal ;  and  both  Lampsacus  and  Cyzicus  appear 
to  have  had  gold  coins  which  were  multiples  of 
different  standards.  It  is  not  improbable,  that 
the  Euboic  and  Attic  standards  existed  together 
at  these  places. 

4.  The  stater  of  Phocaea  is  mentioned  by  Thu- 
cydides  (iv.  52)  and  Demosthenes  (in  Boeot.  p. 
1019)   as   in  circulation  in  their  times.     Sestini 


gives  several  of  these,  the  largest  of  which,  stamped 
with  a  #,  weighs  255"42  English  grains.  This  is  a 
double  stater,  giving  a  single  one  of  127*71  grains, 
or  5  grains  less  than  the  Attic,  and  it  seems  to 
follow  the  standard  of  the  daricus.  Most  of  the 
others  are  thirds  of  the  stater,  and  of  a  lighter 
comparative  weight.  There  was  also  at  Athens  a 
Phocaean  coin  called  ckttj,  and  its  half  7}(iUh:top, 
and  Hesychius  (s.  v.  ckttj)  mentions  the  €/ct?7, 
TpiT7j,  and  TerdpTrj^  as  coins  of  gold  or  silver  or 
copper.     Respecting  these  coins,  see  Hecte. 

5.  The  stater  of  Macedonia  was  coined  by 
Philip  II.  and  Alexander  the  Great  after  the 
standard  of  the  Attic  didrachm,  and  of  very  fine 
gold.  Under  those  princes  it  came  into  general 
circulation  in  Greece  and  throughout  the  Macedo- 
nian empire.  The  extant  specimens  of  this  coinage 
are  very  numerous. 

Mr.  Hussey  gives  the  following  report  of  an  assay 
which  was  made  for  him  of  a  stater  of  Alexander. 

Gold       11  oz.     9  dwts.     6  grs. 
Silver         „  „         18   „ 

Alloy  0 

The  silver  is  an  accidental  admixture,  or,  if  known 
to  be  present,  was  not  allowed  for,  so  that  this 
coin  may  be  reckoned  at  133  grains  of  fine  gold, 
Our  sovereign,  after  deducting  the  alloy,  contains 
113*12  grains  of  fine  gold.    Therefore  the  Macedo- 

133 
nian  stater  =  tTqTTo  °f  tne  English  sovereign,  or 

U.  3s.  6d.  0*672  farthing.  The  average  is  however 
a  little  below  this  stater,  but  not  more  so  than  is 
due  to  wear.  The  stater  of  Philip  was  very  re- 
cently current  in  Greece  at  the  value  of  about  25 
shillings.  This  standard  was  preserved,  or  very 
nearly  so,  under  the  later  Macedonian  kings,  and 
was  adopted  by  other  states,  as  Epirus,  Aetolia, 
Acarnania,  and  Syracuse. 

Besides  the  staters  noticed  above,  most  of  the 
cities  of  Ionia  had  gold  coins,  but  their  value  is 
very  doubtful.  There  are  specimens  in  existence 
from  Chios,  Teos,  Colophon,  Smyrna,  Ephesus,  and 
many  other  places.  Samos,  Siphnus,  Thasos,  the 
Greek  cities  of  Sicily,  and  Cyxene  had  gold  money 
at  an  early  period. 

Pollux  mentions  a  Corinthian  stater  as  used  in 
Sicily  which  he  calls  SwcdKirpos  ffrar^  and  makes 
equal  to  10  Aeginetan  obols.  (Pollux,  iv.  174,  ix. 
80.)  The  explanation  of  this  statement  is  very 
difficult,  and  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the 
disputed  question  whether  the  Corinthian  money 
followed  the  Attic  or  the  Aeginetan  standard. 
[See  Nummus,  p.  812,  a.] 

-  In  calculating  the  value  of  the  stater  in  our 
money,  the  ratio  of  gold  to  silver  must  not  be  over- 
looked. Thus  the  stater  of  Alexander,  which  we 
have  valued,  according  to  the  present  worth  of 
gold,  at  1Z.  3s.  6g?.,  passed  for  twenty  drachmae, 
which,  according  to  the  present  value  of  silver,  were 
worth  only  16s.  3d.  But  the  former  gives  the 
better  idea  of  the  worth  of  the  stater,  the  differ- 
ence arising  from  the  greater  value  of  silver  in  an- 
cient times  than  now.     [Argentum.] 

Besides  the  stater  itself,  there  were,  as  appears 
from  the  above  remarks,  double  staters,  and  the 
halves  (7}/j.txpv<Tov$,  TjfMicrTaTrlpes),  quarters,  thirds, 
sixths,  and  twelfths  of  the  stater.  The  coins  of 
the  last  four  denominations  are,  however,  much  less 
common  than  the  single,  double,  and  half  staters. 

The  term  ora-r^p,  in  later  times,  was  applied  to 
3  v 
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the  silver  tetradrachm,  but  whether  it  was  so  used 
in  the  flourishing  times  of  Athens  ia  doubtful. 
[Drachma.] 

It  was  also  used  in  reference  to  weight,  appa- 
rently like  the  Hebrew  shekel  and  the  Latin  pondo, 
in  a  general  sense.  The  Mina  (Pollux,  ix.  6)  and 
the  Sicilian  Litra  (Pollux,  iv.  24),  are  both  called 
stater. 

(Sestini,  degli Stateri  AnticH;  Hussey ;  Wunn  ; 
Bockh.)         '  [P.  S.] 

STATERA,  a  steel-yard.  [Libra;  Tru- 
tina.] 

STATI  DIES.     [Dies,  p.  409,  b.] 

STATIO'NES.  [Castra,  p.  250,  b.] 
_  STATIO'NES  FISCI.  The  Fiscus  was  di- 
vided into  various  departments,  called  Stationes, 
according  to  the  different  revenues  belonging  to  it. 
(Cod.  4.  tit.  31.  s.  1 ;  10.  tit.  5.  s.  1.)  Thus  we 
read  of  a  Ststio  XX.  Jiereditatium  (Orelli,  Inscr. 
n.  3332),  a  Statio  Hereditatium  (Orelli,  n.  3207  ; 
Gruter,  p.  451,  n.  3)  ;  a  Statio  Annonae.  (Orelli, 
n.  4107,  4420.)  See  Walter,  Gesch.  des  Rom. 
Reehts,  §  314.  2d  ed. 

STATIO'NES  MUNICIPIO'RUM.  [Grae- 

OOSTASIS.] 

STATOR,  a  public  servant,  who  attended  on 
the  Roman  magistrates  in  the  provinces.  The 
Statores  seem  to  have  derived  their  name  from 
standing  by  the  side  of  the  magistrate,  and  thus 
being  at  hand  to  execute  all  his  commands  ;  they 
appear  to  have  been  chiefly  employed  in  carrying 
letters  and  messages.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  ii.  1 7,  19, 
x.  21  ;  Dig.  4.  tit.  6.  s.  10.)  Alexander  Severus 
forbade  the  use  of  statores  in  the  provinces,  and 
commanded  that  their  duties  should  be  discharged 
by  soldiers.  (Dig.  4.  tit.  6.  s.  10  ;  Lamprid.  Alex. 
Sen.  52.) 

STATU  LIBER.  [Manumissio.] 
STATUA'RIA  ARS  is  in  its  proper  sense  the 
»rt  of  making  statues  or  busts,  whether  they  con- 
sist of  stone  or  metal  or  other  materials,  and 
includes  the  art  of  making  the  various  kinds  of 
reliefs  (alto,  basso,  and  mezzo  relievo).  The  an- 
cients, accustomed  to  trace  all  their  arts  and 
sciences  to  a  single  person,  who  was  generally  be- 
lieved to  have  been  led  to  his  discovery  by  some 
accidental  circumstance,  relate  several  stories  to 
account  for  the  origin  and  discovery  of  the  arts  of 
painting  and  statuary.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxv.  5  and 
43  ;  compare  Quintil.  x.  2.  §  7.)  But  arts  such  as 
these  cannot,  like  those  which  are  the  necessary 
result  of  particular  local  circumstances,  or  are  in 
their  origin  of  a  complicated  nature,  be  assigned  to 
any  particular  nation  or  to  any  particular  indi- 
vidual :  they  6pring  up  naturally  in  all  countries, 
and  take  their  origin  alike  everywhere  in  the 
imitative  faculty  of  man.  It  is,  therefore,  idle  talk 
when  modern  writers  gravely  repeat  the  stories 
about  the  invention  of  sculpture  or  painting,  or 
assign  the  invention  of  either  of  them  to  the 
Egyptians  or  any  other  nation.  These  arts  in  their 
infant  state  existed  among  the  Greeks  from  time 
immemorial,  and.  if  there  are  any  resemblances 
between  the  earliest  works  of  Grecian  art  and  those 
of  Egypt,  we  have  still  no  right  to  infer  that  the 
Greeks  learnt  them  from  the  Egyptians,  and  we 
might  as  well  assert  that  the  Greeks  learnt  their  arts 
from  the  Gauls  or  from  the  Siamese,  for  the  works 
of  these  nations  too  resemble  those  of  early  Greece. 
An  art  in  its  primitive  state  manifests  itself  nearly 
in  the  same  manner  in  all  parts  of  the  world.    But 
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what  is  of  real  interest  is  to  know  the  causes 
through  which  statuary,  or,  to  use  a  more  common 
but  lesB  appropriate  term,  sculpture,  became  so 
pre-eminently  the  art  of  the  Greeks,  that  down  to 
this  day  no  other  nation  has  produced  artists  that 
can  compete  with  them,  and  that  all  look  upon  the 
Greeks  as  the  great  masters  and  models  for  all 
ages.  Winckelmann  has  pointed  out  three  grea* 
causes,  viz.  their  innate  genius,  their  religion,  and 
their  social  and  political  institutions  ;  and  these 
three  points,  if  accurately  examined,  will  certainly 
be  found  to  have  singularly  co-operated  in  making 
the  Greek  artists  what  they  were.  There  is  another 
point  connected  with  the  origin  of  Grecian  sculpture 
which  appears  to  have  led  some  modern  writers  to 
form  erroneous  opinions.  The  peculiar  form  of  the 
Hermae  [Hermae]  has  given  rise  to  the  belief 
that  in  the  earliest  statues  the  head  only  (bust) 
was  represented,  and  that  the  remaining  part  of 
the  body  was  expressed  by  a  simple  pillar  or  block. 
This  view  is  contrary  to  nature  as  well  as  to  his- 
tory, for  neither  a  nation  nor  a  child  (which  in  this 
case  may  be  fairly  taken  as  a  representative  of  a 
nation  in  its  infancy),  when  they  begin  to  exercise 
their  imitative  faculty,  will  rest  satisfied  with 
forming  the  mere  head  of  a  human  being,  but  en- 
deavour to  produce  the  whole  as  well  as  they  can. 
We  may  add,  that  no  other  nation  presents  such 
a  phenomenon  in  the  earliest  history  of  its  arts. 
The  Hermae,  therefore,  cannot  have  arisen  from  an 
incapability  of  forming  a  whole  human  figure.  They 
appear  rather  to  point  to  the  time  when  the  Greeks 
began  to  represent  their  gods  in  a  human  form.  To 
give  to  a  god  the  entire  form  of  a  man  would  have 
been  irreverent,  whereas  the  head  was  necessary, 
and  at  the  same  time  sufficient,  to  represent  him 
as  a  distinct  individual  being  and  endowed  with 
spiritual  and  thinking  powers.  The  process  of 
humanizing  the  gods  must  have  been  preceded 
by  the  custom  of  representing  them  in  unnatural 
forms,  or  such  as  were  partly  human  and  partly 
animal.  The  earliest  images  of  the  gods  were  pure 
images  (not  the  gods  themselves),  and  intended  to 
express  some  thought  or  idea :  now  as  the  natural 
figure  of  man  is  only  expressive  of  itself,  the 
significant  parts  of  two  or  more  beings  were  put 
together  to  express  the  idea  which  men  had  formed 
of  their  gods.  Such  monstrous  figures  were  re- 
tained as  representations  of  some  gods  down  to  the 
latest  times.  As  instances  of  this  we  may  men- 
tion Glaucus  with  the  tail  of  a  fish  (Philostr.  Icon. 
ii.  15),  the  Arcadian  Pan  with  goat's  feet  (Hist. 
Mythol.  Bilderb.  ii.  p.  161,  &c),  and  the  Demeter 
of  Phigaleia  with  the  head  and  mane  of  a  horse. 
(Paus.  viii.  42.  §  3.)  Homer's  silence  on  such 
compound  representations  of  the  gods  is  no  proof 
that  they  did  not  exist  in  early  times. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  statuary  in  its 
several  stages  of  developement,  it  is  necessary  to 
make  a  few  preliminary  remarks  respecting  the 
materials  used  by  the  Greeks  in  this  art.  On  the 
whole  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  no  material 
applicable  to  statuary  which  was  not  used  by 
the  Greeks.  As  soft  clay  is  capable  of  being 
shaped  without  difficulty  into  any  form,  and  is 
easily  dried  either  by  being  exposed  to  the  sun  or 
by  being  baked,  we  may  consider  this  substance  to 
have  been  the  earliest  material  of  which  figures 
were  made.  We  have  a  trace  of  this  in  the  story, 
that  Zeus,  in  his  anger  at  Prometheus  having  stolen 
the  fire,  ordered  Hephaestus  to  form  Pandora  of 
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earth  moistened  with  tears.  (Hesiod.  Theogon. 
571,  &c. ;  Stob.  Serm.  1.)  The  name  plastic  art 
(?)  7rAoffT[K7j),  by  which  the  ancients  sometimes 
designate  the  art  of  statuary,  properly  signifies  to 
form  or  shape  a  thing  of  clay.  But  notwithstand- 
ing the  great  facility  of  making  figures  of  clay, 
they  are  not  often  mentioned  in  the  early  ages  of 
Greece,  while  in  Italy  the  Dii  fictiles  (itt)\ivoi. 
&eoi)  were  very  common  from  the  earliest  times. 
Clay  figures,  however,  never  fell  into  disuse  en- 
tirely, and  in  later  times  we  find  not  only  statues 
of  clay,  but  the  pediments  in  small  or  rural  temples 
frequently  contained  the  most  beautiful  reliefs  in 
clay,  which  were  copies  of  the  marble  reliefs  of 
larger  temples.  When  Pliny  {H.N.  xxxv.  43) 
speaks  of  Rhoecus  and  Theodorus  of  Samos  as  the 
inventors  of  the  plastice,  he  seems  to  labour  under 
a  mistake  and  to  confound  the  art  of  working  in 
clay  with  that  of  casting  in  metal,  as  in  later 
times  the  latter  of  these  two  arts  was  commonly 
called  plastice.  Some  ancient  figures  of  clay  are 
still  preserved. 

The  second  material  was  wood,  and  figures  made 
of  wood  were  called  tyava,  from  |ew,  "  polish  "  or 
"  carve."  Various  kinds  of  wood  were  used  in 
statuary  ;  we  find  mention  of  oak,  cedar,  cypress, 
sycamore,  pine,  fig,  box,  and  ebony.  It  was  chiefly 
used  for  making  images  of  the  gods,  and  probably 
more  on  account  of  the  facility  of  working  in  it, 
than  for  any  other  reason.  It  should,  however,  be 
remarked,  that  particular  kinds  of  wood  were  used 
to  make  the  images  of  particular  deities:  thus  the 
statues  of  Dionysus,  the  god  of  figs,  were  made  of 
fig-wood.  The  use  of  wood  for  statues  of  the 
gods  continued  to  the  latest  times  ;  but  statues  of 
men,  as,  for  example,  some  of  the  victors  in  the 
public  games,  were  likewise  made  of  wood  at  a 
time  when  the  Greeks  were  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  art  of  working  in  stone  and  metal. 

Stone  was  little  used  in  statuary  during  the 
early  ages  of  Greece,  though  it  was  not  altogether 
unknown,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  relief  on  the 
Lion-gate  of  Mycenae.  In  Italy,  where  the  soft 
peperino  afforded  an  easy  material  for  working, 
Btone  appears  to  have  been  used  at  an  earlier 
period  and  more  commonly  than  in  Greece.  But  in 
the  historical  times  the  Greeks  used  all  the  principal 
varieties  of  marble  for  their  statues  ;  the  most  ce- 
lebrated kinds  of  which  were  the  marbles  of  Paros 
and  of  Mount  Pentelicus,  both  of  which  were  of  a 
white  colour.  Different  kinds  of  marble  and  of 
different  colours  were  sometimes  used  in  one  and 
the  same  statue,  in  which  case  the  work  is  called 
Polylithic  statuary. 

Bronze  (x&^kos,  aes),  silver,  and  gold  were  used 
profusely  in  the  state  of  society  described  in  the 
Homeric  poems,  which  is  a  sufficient  proof  that 
works  of  art  in  these  metals  were  not  altogether 
unknown  in  those  times.  At  that  period,  however, 
and  long  after,  the  works  executed  in  metal  were 
made  by  means  of  the  hammer,  and  the  different 
pieces  were  joined  together  by  pins,  rivets,  cramps, 
or  other  mechanical  fastenings,  and,  as  the  art 
advanced,  by  a  kind  of  glue,  cement,  or  solder. 
Iron  came  into  use  much  later,  and  the  art  of 
casting  both  bronze  and  iron  is  ascribed  to  Rhoecus 
and  to  Theodorus  of  Samos.  (Paus.  x.  38.  §  3.) 
[Aes  ;  Metallum.] 

Ivory  came  into  use  at  a  later  period  than  any 
of  the  before-mentioned  materials,  and  then  was 
highly  valued  both  for  its  beauty  and  rarity.     In 
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its  application  to  statuary,  ivory  was  generally 
combined  with  gold,  and  was  uBed  for  the  parts  re- 
presenting the  flesh.  Winckelmann  haB  calculated 
that  about  one  hundred  statues  of  this  kind  are 
mentioned  by  the  ancients. 

The  history  of  ancient  art,  and  of  statuary  in 
particular,  may  be  divided  into  five  periods. 

I.  First  Period,  from  the  earliest  times  till  about 
01.  50,  or  580  b.  c. 

The  real  history  of  the  arts  is  preceded  by  a 
period  of  a  purely  mythical  character,  which  tra- 
dition has  peopled  with  divine  artists  and  most 
extraordinary  productions.  Three  kinds  of  artists, 
however,  may  be  distinguished  in  this  mythical 
period  :  the  first  consists  of  gods  and  daemons,  such 
as  Athena,  Hephaestus,  the  Phrygian  or  Dardanian 
Dactyli,  and  the  Cabiri.  The  second  contains 
whole  tribes  of  men  distinguished  from  others  by 
the  mysterious  possession  of  superior  skill  in  the 
practice  of  the  arts,  such  as  the  Telchines  and  the 
Lycian  Cyclopes.  The  third  consists  of  individuals 
who  are  indeed  described  as  human  beings,  but  yet 
are  nothing  more  than  personifications  of  particular 
branches  of  art,  or  the  representatives  of  families 
of  artists.  Of  the  latter  the  most  celebrated  is 
Daedalus,  whose  name  indicates  nothing  but  a 
smith,  or  an  artist  in  general,  and  who  is  himself 
the  mythical  ancestor  of  a  numerous  family  of 
artists  (Daedalids),  which  can  be  traced  from  the 
time  of  Homer  to  that  of  Plato,  for  even  Socrates 
is  said  to  have  been  a  descendant  of  this  family. 
It  is,  however,  very  probable  that,  in  Homer, 
Daedalus  is  merely  an  epithet  of  the  god  Hephaes- 
tus. (See  Diet,  of  Biog.  s.  v.)  He  was  believed 
to  be  an  Athenian,  but  Crete  also  claimed  the 
honour  of  being  his  native  country.  The  stories 
respecting  him  are  more  like  allegorical  accounts  of 
the  progress  of  the  arts  than  anything  else.  Ha 
was  principally  renowned  in  antiquity  for  his  £6ava, 
and  several  parts  of  Greece,  as  Boeotia,  Attica, 
Crete,  and  even  Libya  in  later  times,  were  believed 
to  possess  specimens  of  his  workmanship.  (Paus. 
vii.  5,  ix.  40.  §  2,  i.  18.  §  5  ;  Scylax,  p.  53,  ed. 
Huds.)  Numerous  inventions  also,  especially  of 
instruments  used  in  carving  wood,  are  ascribed  to 
him.  He  is  said  to  have  made  his  statues  walking, 
which  appears  to  mean  that  before  his  time  human 
figures  were  represented  with  their  legs  close  to- 
gether, and  that  in  his  statues  the  legs  were  sepa- 
rated, which  was  at  once  a  great  step  forward,  as 
it  imparted  greater  life  and  activity  to  a  figure. 
Smilis  (from  o-fxi\7j,  a  carving-knife)  exercised  his 
art  in  Samos,  Aegina,  and  other  places,  and  some 
remarkable  works  were  attributed  to  him.  (Muller, 
Aeginet.  p.  97.)  Endoeus  of  Athens  is  called  a 
disciple  of  Daedalus.  Various  works  were  attri- 
buted to  him  by  the  ancients.  One  among  them 
was  a  colossal  \6avov  of  Athena  Polias  in  a  temple 
at  Erythrae  in  Ionia.  She  was  represented  sitting 
upon  a  &p6vos,  holding  a  spindle  in  her  hand,  and 
with  airciAos  on  her  head.  Pausanias  (vii.  5.  §  4) 
saw  this  tfiapov  himself.  (See  Diet,  of  Biog.  s.  vv. 
Daedalus,  Endoeus,  Smilis.) 

According  to  the  popular  traditions  of  Greece, 
there  was  no  period  in  which  the  gods  were  not 
represented  in  some  form  or  other,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  for  a  long  time  there  existed  no  other 
statues  in  Greece,  than  those  of  the  gods  ;  a  statue 
of  a  man  appears  for  a  long  time  to  have  been  a 
thing  unheard  of  in  Greece.  The  earliest  repre- 
3  y  2 
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sentations  of  the  gods,  however,  were  by  no  means 
regarded  as  the  gods  themselves  or  even  as  images 
of  them,  but  only  as  symbols  of  their  presence  ; 
and  as  the  imagination  of  a  pious  primitive  age 
does  not  require  much  to  be  reminded  of  the  pre- 
sence of  the  deity,  the  simplest  symbols  were 
sometimes  sufficient  to  produce  this  effect.  Hence 
we  find  that  in  many  places  the  presence  of  a  god 
was  indicated  by  the  simplest  and  most  shape- 
less symbols,  such  as  unhewn  blocks  of  stone  {hi- 
6oi  dpyot,  Paus.  ix.  27.  §  1,  35.  §  1,  vii.  22. 
§  3),  and  by  simple  pillars  or  pieces  of  wood. 
(Paus.  vii.  22.  §  3. ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.41 8, 
and  p.  348,  ed.  Sylburg ;  Docana  and  Daedala.) 
Many  such  symbolic  representations  of  gods  were 
held  in  the  greatest  esteem,  even  in  the  historical 
ages,  as  sacred  inheritances  of  former  times,  and 
remained  the  conventional  representations  of  the 
gods  notwithstanding  the  progress  which  the  arts 
had  made.  The  general  name  for  a  representation 
of  a  god  not  consisting  of  such  a  rude  symbol  was 
ayaKfia.     (Ruhnken,  ad  Tim.  p.  2.) 

In  the  Homeric  poems,  although  the  shield  of 
Achilles,  the  gold  and  silver  dogs  which  kept 
watch  at  the  palace  of  Alcinous,  and  other  similar 
things  may  be  pure  fictions,  there  are  sufficient 
traces  of  the  existence  of  statues  of  the  gods  ;  but 
it  would  seem  that,  as  the  ideas  of  the  gods  were 
yet  gigantic  and  undefined,  the  representations  of 
several  superhuman  beings  were  more  calculated  to 
inspire  awe  than  to  display  any  artistic  beauty. 
{II.  xi.  36,  &c. ;  Hesiod,  Scut.  Here.  144,  156, 
248,  &c.)  This  was  however  not  always  the  case. 
Temples  are  mentioned  in  several  places  (//.  i.  39, 
vii.  83,  &c),  and  temples  presuppose  the  existence 
of  representations  of  the  gods.  A  statue  of  Athena 
is  mentioned  at  Ilion,  upon  whose  knees  the  queen 
places  a  magnificent  peplus.  (//.  vi.  92  ;  comp. 
273.)  The  statue  thus  appears  to  have  been  in  a 
sitting  position  like  the  statues  of  Athena  among 
the  Ionians  in  general.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  601.)  The 
existence  of  a  statue  of  Apollo  must  be  inferred 
from  Iliad  i.  28,  for  the  ar4/J.^a  &eo7o  can  only 
mean  the  wreath  or  diadem  with  which  his  statue 
itself  used  to  be  adorned.  This  statue  must  more- 
over have  been  represented  carrying  a  bow,  for  at- 
tributes like  dpyvporo^os  could  have  no  meaning 
unless  they  referred  to  something  existing  and 
well-known.  Other  proofs  of  representations  of 
the  gods  in  human  form  may  be  found  in  Iliad  ii. 
478,  &c.  iii.  396.  &c.  These  statues  were  un- 
doubtedly all  ^o'ai/a,  and,  as  we  must  infer  from  the 
expressions  of  Homer,  were  far  more  perfect  than 
they  are  said  to  have  been  previously  to  the  time 
of  Daedalus.  A  work  still  extant,  which  is  cer- 
tainly as  old  as  the  time  of  Homer,  if  not  much 
older,  is  the  relief  above  the  ancient  gate  of  Myce- 
nae, representing  two  lions  standing  on  their  hind 
legs,  with  a  sort  of  pillar  between  them.  (Paus.  ii, 
16.  §  4;  Sir  W.  Gell,  Argot  pi.  8  —  10;  Gottling 
in  the  Rlmnisclu  Mus.  1841.  part  2:  wood-cut 
under  Murus.)  These  facts  justify  us  in  sup- 
posing that,  at  the  time  of  Homer,  the  Greeks,  but 
more  especially  the  Ionians  of  Asia  Minor,  had 
made  great  progress  in  sculpture.  The  Ionians 
appear  to  have  been  far  in  advance  of  the  Greeks 
of  the  mother-country.  The  cause  of  this  must 
probably  be  sought  in  the  influence  which  some  of 
the  nations  of  western  Asia,  such  as  the  Lydians, 
Lycians,  and  Phoenicians,  had  upon  the  Ionian 
colonists,  for  that  these  nations  excelled  the  Greeks 
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in  various  branches  of  the  arts  is  abundantly  at- 
tested by  numerous  passages  in  the  Homeric 
poems.  We  muBt  not  however  attribute  too  much 
to  this  foreign  influence,  for  there  were  many  other 
causes  at  work  besides,  by  which  the  Greek  colo- 
nies, not  only  of  Asia,  but  of  Sicily  and  Italy  also, 
were  carried  forward  in  advance  of  the  mother- 
country.  The  ancient  coins  of  the  Italian  Greeks 
too  are  much  more  beautiful  and  show  more  indi- 
viduality than  those  of  Greece  proper;  we  also 
find  that  Learchus  of  Rhegium  came  to  Sparta  at 
a  very  early  period,  and  formed  there  the  ear- 
liest bronze  statue  of  Zeus,  which  consisted  of 
several  pieces  nailed  together.  (Paus.  iii.  17.  §  6.) 
About  the  same  time,  as  some  think,  Gitiadas  of 
Sparta  made  a  bronze  statue  of  Athena.  (Paus. 
iii.  17.  §  13.)  There  is,  however,  very  great  un- 
certainty respecting  the  true  dates  of  these  artists. 
(See  Diet,  of  Biog.  s.  vv.  Gfitiadas,  Learchus.) 
Another  great  work  in  bronze  belonging  to  this 
period  is  the  colossal  Btatue  of  Zeus  which  was 
dedicated  at  Olympia  by  Cypselus  or  Periander  of 
Corinth,  and  for  which  the  wealthy  Corinthians 
were  obliged  to  sacrifice  a  considerable  part  of  their 
property.  (Strab.  viii.  pp.  353,  378  ;  Phot,  and  Suid. 
s.  v.  Ku^eAiSwi/.)  About  650  B.  c.  Myron  of  Sicyon 
dedicated  two  bdhafxoi  of  bronze  at  Olympia,  which 
were  still  there  in  the  days  of  Pausanias  (vi.  19. 

The  time  which  elapsed  between  the  composition 
of  the  Homeric  poems  and  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century  before  our  aera  may  be  termed  the 
age  of  discovery ;  for  nearly  all  the  inventions, 
upon  the  application  of  which  the  developement  of 
the  arts  is  dependent,  are  assigned  to  this  period, 
which  may  at  the  same  time  be  regarded  as  the  first 
historical  period  in  the  history  of  art.  Glaucus  of 
Chios  or  Samos  is  said  to  have  invented  the  art  of 
soldering  metal  ((rtd-Jipov  KoKXrjais,  Herod,  i.  25). 
The  two  artists  most  celebrated  for  their  discoveries 
were  the  two  brothers  Telecles  and  Theodoras  of 
Samos,  about  the  time  of  Polycrates.  The  most 
important  of  their  inventions  was  the  art  of  casting 
figures  of  metal.  It  is  a  singular  circumstance, 
that  the  very  two  artists  to  whom  this  invention 
is  ascribed,  are  said  to  have  made  their  studies  in 
Egypt ;  and  the  curious  story  of  the  two  brothers 
executing  a  tfamv  of  the  Pythian  Apollo  in  such 
manner,  that  while  Telecles  made  the  one  half  of 
the  statue  at  Delos,  the  other  half  was  made  by 
Theodoras  at  Ephesus,  and  that  when  the  two 
halves  were  put  together,  they  tallied  as  accurately 
as  if  the  whole  had  been  the  work  of  one  artist 
(Diodor.  i.  98),  has  been  thought  to  support  the 
Egyptian  tradition  that  these  artists  were  greatly 
assisted  in  the  exercise  of  their  art  by  what  they 
had  learnt  in  Egypt.  But,  in  the  first  place,  the 
whole  story  has  a  very  fabulous  appearance,  and 
even  admitting  that  the  artists,  as  the  Egyptians 
asserted,  had  actually  been  in  their  country,  no- 
body will  on  this  ground  maintain  that  they  learnt 
their  art  there :  the  utmost  they  could  have  learnt 
might  have  been  some  mechanical  processes :  the 
art  itself  must  be  vindicated  for  the  Greeks.  In 
the  second  place,  Telecles  and  Theodoras  are  called 
by  Diodorus  sons  of  Rhoecus,  and  Pausanias  him- 
self, who  was  unable  to  discover  a  bronze  work  of 
Theodoras,  saw  at  Ephesus  a  bronze  statue  which 
was  the  work  of  Rhoecus  (x.  38.  §  3.)  Hence  we 
have  reason  to  suppose  that  Telecles  and  Theodoras 
learnt  at  any  rate  the  art  of  casting  metal  from 
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their  father,  and  not  in  a  foreign  country.  Re- 
specting the  various  accounts  of  these  two  artists 
and  the  time  at  which  they  lived,  see  the  Diet,  of 
Biog.  s.  m.  Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxv.  55)  says,  that 
Pasiteles  called  the  art  of  modelling  clay  the  mother 
of  the  art  of  casting  figures  in  metal  (statuaria), 
and  this  passage  has  been  explained  as  if  Pasiteles 
meant  to  say  that  in  Samos  the  former  of  these 
arts  had  given  rise  to  the  latter.  But  this  is  ma- 
nifestly wrong,  for  from  the  words  which  follow 
in  the  text  of  Pliny  it  is  clear  that  the  meaning 
is,  that  he  never  executed  any  work  in  metal, 
marble,  &c.  without  previously  taking  a  model 
in  clay. 

Statues  of  gods  in  baked  clay,  though  in  general 
more  used  for  domestic  and  private  than  for  public 
worship,  continued  to  be  made  as  before.  Many 
specimens  of  small  dimensions  and  of  very  rude 
workmanship  have  been  discovered  in  Attic  graves. 
(See  Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Av.  436.)  Ornaments  and 
reliefs  on  houses,  porticoes,  and  temples  were  like- 
wise very  commonly  made  of  clay,  especially  at 
Corinth  and  in  the  Cerameicus.  (Paus.  i.  2.  §  4, 
i.  3.  §  1.) 

Representations  of  the  gods  in  marble  are  not 
mentioned  in  Homer,  although  they  may  have  ex- 
isted in  his  time,  as  well  as  statues  of  wood,  which 
are  likewise  not  expressly  mentioned.  Marble  is 
found  in  the  ancient  Thesaurus  of  Orchomenos. 
Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxvi.  4.  s.  2)  calculates  that  works 
in  marble  were  executed  by  Malas  in  Chios  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Olympiads ;  and  about  01.  50 
(580  b.  a).  Dipoenus  and  Scyllis  were  renowned 
for  their  works  in  marble.  The  most  ancient  spe- 
cimen of  a  marble  statue  was  seen  by  Pausanias 
(i.  43.  §  7)  in  the  market-place  of  Megara.  The 
work  consisted  of  two  figures,  Coroebus  killing 
Poene.  There  are  still  extant  some  works  in  mar- 
ble which  may  with  certainty  be  ascribed  to  the 
period  previous  to  01.  50. 

Before  we  conclude  our  account  of  the  works 
produced  during  this  period,  we  have  to  mention 
the  celebrated  chest  of  Cypselus  at  Olympia,  which 
Pausanias  saw  and  described  (iv.  17.  §  2,  &c).  It 
belonged  perhaps  to  the  year  733  u.  c.  The  chest 
was  made  of  cedar-wood,  which  was  thought  most 
durable.  It  was  adorned  on  its  four  sides  and  on 
the  cover  with  figures,  partly  in  ivory,  partly 
in  gold,  and  partly  in  the  cedar-wood  itself,  which 
represented  various  scenes  taken  from  the  stories 
of  the  heroic  ages.  Pausanias  does  not  express  his 
opinion  as  to  their  artistic  merits,  but  the  minute- 
ness with  which  he  describes  them  is  a  sufficient 
proof  that  he  did  not  consider  them  as  bad  either 
in  design  or  execution.  Quatremere  de  Quincy 
has  attempted  (in  his  Jupiter  Olympien)  to  restore 
this  chest  and  its  ornaments  from  the  description 
of  Pausanias;  but  the  restoration  is  so  egregiously 
bad,  that  an  eye  accustomed  to  the  contemplation 
of  genuine  works  of  art  shrinks  from  it  with  dis- 
gust. 

During  the  whole  of  this  period  we  scarcely 
hear  of  any  statues  except  those  of  the  gods,  and 
although  marble  and  bronze  began  to  be  exten- 
sively applied,  yet  wood  was  much  more  generally 
used  for  representations  of  the  gods.  These  statues 
were  painted  [PiCTURA,p.  905],  and  in  most  cases 
dressed  in  the  most  gorgeous  attire.  The  general 
character  of  the  statues  produced  in  the  earlier 
times  of  this  period  is  on  the  whole  the  same  as 
iimong  other  nations  at  such  an  early  period.    The 
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style  in  which  they  are  executed  is  called  the 

archaic  or  the  hieratic  style.  The  figures  are  stifl 
and  clumsy,  the  countenances  have  little  or  no  in- 
dividuality, the  eyes  long  and  small,  and  the  outel 
angles  turned  a  little  upwards,  the  mouth,  which  is 
likewise  drawn  upwards  at  the  two  corners,  has  a 
smiling  appearance.  The  hair  is  carefully  worked, 
but  has  a  stiff  wiry  appearance,  and  hangs  gene- 
rally down  in  straight  lines  which  are  curled  at  the 
ends.  The  arms  hang  down  the  sides  of  the  body, 
unless  the  figure  carries  something  in  its  hands. 
The  drapery  is  likewise  stiff,  and  the  folds  are  very 
symmetrical  and  worked  with  little  regard  to  na- 
ture. As  the  arts  during  this  period  were  chiefly 
employed  in  the  service  of  religion,  they  could, 
notwithstanding  the  many  mechanical  discoveries 
of  the  time,  make  but  slow  progress  towards  the 
production  of  arts  of  sublimity  or  beauty,  for  in 
the  representation  of  the  gods  for  public  worship 
ancient  forms  hallowed  by  time  and  custom  were 
retained  and  repeated  without  the  artist  being  al- 
lowed, even  if  he  was  able  to  do  it,  to  depart  from 
these  forms  or  to  introduce  any  material  change. 
Art  therefore  could  not  make  any  great  progress, 
until  it  was  applied  to  purposes  in  which  the  ar- 
tist's genius  was  not  restrained  by  religious  custom, 
and  not  bound  to  conventional  forms.  Religion, 
although  the  fostering  mother  of  the  arts  in  their 
infancy,  became  a  tedious  restraint  when  they 
grew  up  to  manhood.  But  as  soon  as  other  spheres 
of  action  were  opened,  religion,  in  her  turn,  could 
not  escape  from  the  influence  of  the  advancement 
of  the  arts,  and  the  old  conventional  forms  in  many 
places  gave  way  to  works  of  real  merit  and  genius. 
This  great  and  important  change  took  place  about 
and  after  01.  50. 

II,  Second  Period,  from  01  50  to  01  75. 
(580—480  B.C.) 

This  period,  although  comprising  no  more  than 
one  century,  developed  all  the  elements  which  com- 
bined to  make  Grecian  art  what  it  became  during 
the  third  and  most  flourishing  period  of  its  history. 
Greece  now  came  into  close  contact  with  the  na- 
tions of  the  East  and  with  Egypt  ;  commerce  flou- 
rished at  Corinth,  Aegina,  Samos,  Miletus,  Phocaea, 
and  other  places  ;  gold  became  more  abundant  in 
Greece  than  it  had  been  before,  and  the  tyrants, 
who  sprang  up  in  several  parts  of  Greece,  surround- 
ed themselves  with  splendour  and  magnificence, 
and  acted  as  the  patrons  of  art  to  palliate  their  own 
usurpation.  But  all  these  were  only  external  in- 
fluences, and  could  not  have  produced  a  nation  of 
artists  like  the  Greeks.  Epic  poetry  had  gradually 
created  in  the  minds  of  the  people  more  defined 
ideas  of  their  gods  and  heroes,  while  philosophy 
began  to  make  men  look  beyond  what  was  conven- 
tional and  traditionary.  The  athletic  and  orchestic 
arts  attained  about  01.  50  a  high  degree  of  perfec- 
tion, and  the  circumstance  that  about  the  same 
time  the  gymnastic  and  athletic  contests  at  the  great 
public  festivals  began  to  be  performed  naked,  di- 
rected the  attention  of  the  artists  as  well  as  of  the 
public  to  nature,  and  rendered  them  familiar  with 
the  beautiful  forms  of  the  human  body.  But  the 
imitation  of  nature  was  at  first  of  a  very  hard  and 
severe  character,  and  the  influence  of  conventional 
forms  still  acted  in  many  cases  as  an  obstacle. 

The   number  of  artists  who  flourished   during 
this  period  is  truly  astonishing.     It  has  been  said 
that  the  close  connection  of  father  and  son  among 
3  Y  3 
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the  artists  ceased  at  this  time,  and  that  individual 
artists  worked  free  and  according  to  the  dictates  of 
their  own  genius.  But  this  is  going  too  far,  for  it 
still  continued  to  he  the  common  practice  for  a  son 
to  be  instructed  by  his  father,  and  although  this 
relation  is  usually  expressed  by  the  term  juafhrnjj, 
yet  on  statues  we  only  meet  with  the  term  vl6s. 
But,  along  witn  these  families  of  artists,  schools  now 
became  more  general,  in  which  the  arts  were  taught 
and  cultivated  according  to  certain  principles  which 
were  or  became  traditionary  in  each  school ;  the 
schools  thus  acquired  something  of  the  spirit  of 
castes  or  corporations. 

The  Ionians  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  islanders  of 
the  Aegean,  who  had  previously  been  in  advance 
of  the  other  Greeks  in  the  exercise  of  the  fine  arts, 
had  their  last  flourishing  period  from  01.  55  to  01. 
63(560 — 528  B.c).  But  this  short  period  must 
have  been  one  of  the  greatest  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  active  and  productive  of  numerous  costly 
works  of  art.  The  presents  which  Croesus  sent  to 
Delphi,  and  some  of  which  were  said  to  have  been 
made  by  the  Samian  Theodoras,  must  have  been 
executed  at  the  beginning  of  these  forty  years. 
Our  want  .of  information  respecting  the  Ionians 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  circumstance  that  we  have 
no  Pausanias  to  take  us  through  their  cities,  and 
to  describe  and  explain  the  works  of  art  with  which 
they  were  adorned.  It  is  owing  to  the  same  cir- 
cumstance that  we  know  so  little  of  Rhodes,  Lem- 
nos,  Naxos,  and  Cyprus,  although  we  may  take  for 
granted  that  these  nourishing  islands  did  not  by 
any  means  neglect  the  arts.  Respecting  Chios  and 
Samos  we  possess  more  information.  Works  in 
metal  were  produced  in  high  perfection  in  the  lat- 
ter island,  in  Aegina  and  Argos,  while  Chios  gain- 
ed the  greatest  reputation  from  its  possessing  the 
earliest  great  school  of  sculptors  in  marble,  in 
which  Bupalus  and  Anthermus  were  the  most  dis- 
tinguished about  01.  60.  Their  works  were  scat- 
tered over  various  parts  of  Greece,  and  their  value 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  Augustus  adorn- 
ed with  them  the  pediment  of  the  temple  of  Apollo 
on  the  Palatine.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi.  4.)  These 
works  must  be  supposed  originally  to  have  belonged 
to  a  Greek  temple  of  the  same  god,  and  must  cer- 
tainly have  been  of  superior  beauty  to  the  works 
discovered  in  the  island  of  Aegina,  otherwise  Au- 
gustus would  not  have  chosen  them  as  ornaments 
for  the  Palatine  temple.  Sicyon  also  possessed  a 
celebrated  school  of  sculptors  in  marble,  and  about 
01.  50  Dipoenus  and  Scyllis,  who  had  come  from 
Crete,  were  at  the  head  of  it,  and  executed  several 
marble  statues  of  gods.  (Plin.  I.  c.)  In  Aetolia, 
whither  they  withdrew  for  a  time,  and  at  Argos, 
there  likewise  existed  works  in  marble  by  these 
artists.  Disciples  of  them,  such  as  Dorycleidas, 
Medon,  and  Theocles,  were  engaged  at  Sparta  and 
in  other  places.  (Paus.  v.  17.  §  1,  vi.  19.)  Re- 
specting Magna  Graecia  and  Sicily  we  know  few 
particulars,  though  it  appears  that  the  arts  here 
went  on  improving  and  continued  to  be  in  advance 
of  the  mother-country.  The  most  celebrated  artists 
in  southern  Italy  were  Dameas  of  Croton  and 
Pythagoras  of  Rhegium.  (See  the  lives  of  these 
artists  in  the  Dictionary  of  Biography.) 

In  Greece  itself  Sicyon  continued  from  early 
times  to  be  the  seat  of  a  distinguished  school  of  ar- 
tists. Here  Canachus  and  Aristocles  flourished 
about  01.  70  as  statuaries  in  metal,  though  the 
former  was  also  celebrated  in  the  art  of  carving  in 
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wood  and  in  toreutic.  Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxvi.  4) 
calls  Sicyon  *.  diu  qfficinarum  omnium  metaUorum 
patria.  Canachus,  whose  works  Cicero  (Brut.  18) 
calls  more  rigid  and  hard  than  was  consistent  with 
the  truth  of  nature,  was  the  most  distinguished 
among  the  Sicyonian  artists,  and  his  skill  found 
employment  in  other  parts  of  Greece  also.  His 
most  celebrated  work  was  a  colossal  bronze  statue 
of  Apollo  Philesius  in  the  Didymaeon,  the  descrip- 
tion of  which  may  give  us  an  idea  of  the  character 
of  temple-statues  at  this  period.  The  whole  figure 
was  stiff,  very  muscular,  and  without  any  elegance. 
In  his  right  hand,  which  was  stretched  out,  the 
god  held  a  fawn,  and  in  the  left,  which  was  some- 
what lower,  a  bow.  The  features  of  the  counte- 
nance were  hard  and  worked  in  the  old  hieratic 
style ;  the  hair  was  divided  and  hung  down  like  wire 
with  little  curls  at  the  end.  (Miiller,  Arch'dol.  p.  64.) 

In  Aegina  the  arts  appear  likewise  to  have  con- 
tinued to  flourish  as  before,  and  the  most  celebrated 
among  its  artists  was  Callon,  about  01.  66.  (Paus. 
iii.  18.  §  5,  iv.  14.  §2.)  Athens,  which  at  this 
time  rivalled  Aegina  in  the  fine  arts,  appears  in  a 
short  space  to  have  made  great  progress,  for  great 
artists  as  well  as  great  works  begin  now  to  ap- 
pear in  the  pages  of  Athenian  history.  This  was 
in  part  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  Peisistratids. 
After  the  death  of  Peisistratus  himself,  the  first 
quadriga  of  bronze  was  erected  in  front  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Pallas.  The  most  celebrated  among  the 
Athenian  sculptors  were  Critias  and  Hegias  or 
Hegesias,  both  distinguished  for  their  works  in 
hronze.  The  former  of  them  made  in  01.  75  the 
.statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton.  (See  the 
articles  in  the  Diet,  of  Biog.") 

Argos  also  distinguished  itself,  and  it  is  a  carious 
circumstance,  that  the  greatest  Attic  artists  with 
whom  the  third  period  opens,  and  who  brought  the 
Attic  art  to  its  culminating  point,  are  disciples  of 
the  Argive  Ageladas  (about  01.  66),  which  at  once 
raises  this  city  and  her  other  artists,  such  as  Aris- 
tomedon,  Glaucus,  Dionysius,  and  others  to  a 
greater  importance  than  we  might  otherwise  be  in- 
clined to  attribute  to  them. 

Among  the  numerous  works  produced  during 
this  period  we  shall  first  mention  the  representa- 
tions of  the  gods  (cryoAjuaTa).  In  all  the  statues 
which  were  made  for  temples  as  objects  of  worship, 
the  hieratic  style  was  more  or  less  conscientiously 
retained,  and  it  is  therefore  not  in  these  statues 
that  we  have  to  seek  for  proofs  of  the  progress  of 
art.  They  were  for  the  most  part,  as  of  old,  made 
of  wood,  and  when  an  old  statue  was  to  be  replaced 
by  a  new  one,  the  latter  was  generally  a  faithful 
copy  of  the  former.  Thus  the  wooden  statue  of 
Demeter  at  Phigaleia  with  a  horse's  head,  from 
which  dragons  and  other  monsters  sprang  forth, 
and  which  bore  a  dolphin  and  a  dove  in  its  hands, 
was  imitated  by  Onatas  in  bronze  after  the  wooden 
figure  had  been  burnt.  (Paus.  viii.  42.)  The 
same  adherence  to  ancient  forms  of  the  gods  was 
also  visible  in  other  cases  ;  for  when  colonies  were 
sent  out  the  images  of  the  gods  of  the  mother-city 
were  for  the  most  part  faithfully  copied  for  the  co- 
lony, and  such  copies  were  called  dtpi^pifjtara. 
(Dionys.  Hal.  ii.  22,  viii.  56  ;  Strab.  iv.  p.  179.) 
The  instances  of  the  Apollo  Philesius  and  of  the 
Demeter  of  Onatas  show  that  even  in  temple-sta- 
tues wood  began  to  give  way  to  other  and  better 
materials.  Besides  bronze,  marble  also,  and  ivory 
and  gold  were  now  applied  to  statues  of  the  gods, 
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and  it  was  not  very  uncommon  to  form  the  body  of 
a  statue  of  wood,  and  to  make  its  head,  arms,  and 
teet  of  stone  (di<p6M9oi),  or  to  cover  the  whole  of 
such  a  wooden  figure  with  ivory  and  gold.  (Paus. 
ii.  4.  §  1,  vi.  25.  §  4,  &c,  ii.  22.  §  6  ;  Eurip. 
Troad.  1081.)  The  latter  method,  which  about 
this  time  became  a  distinct  and  much  admired 
branch  of  statuary,  was  practised  by  Dorycleidas, 
Theocles,  Medon,  Canachus,  Menaechmus,  and 
sthers,  and  appears  to  have  been  introduced  by 
Dipoenus  and  Scyllis.  Quatremere  de  Quincy  con- 
sidered this  kind  of  sculpture,  which  the  moderns 
call  chryselephantine  sculpture,  as  a  part  of  the  art 
which  the  ancients  called  toreutic  (ropevTUctf). 
There  are  few  errors  more  surprising  than  this,  and 
jet  the  opinion  of  the  French  critic  has  been  re- 
peated as  if  there  could  be  no  doubt  about  it. 
[Elephas.] 

From  the  statues  of  the  gods  erected  for  worship 
we  must  distinguish  those  statues  which  were  de- 
dicated in  temples  as  amdiJtxaTa,  and  which  now 
became  customary  instead  of  craters,  tripods,  &c. 
But  here  too  the  change  was  not  sudden,  for  the 
statues  at  first  were  frequently  connected  with  tri- 
pods and  similar  ornaments.  At  Amyclae  there 
were  tripods  made  by  Callon  and  Gitiadas  with 
small  Btatues  of  goddesses  under  them.  (Paus.  iii. 
1 8.)  In  the  execution  of  statues  to  be  dedicated  as 
dva67)naTa,  even  though  they  were  representations 
of  gods,  the  artists  were  not  only  not  bound  to  any 
traditional  or  conventional  forms,  but  were,  like 
the  poets,  allowed  to  make  free  use  of  mythological 
subjects,  to  add,  and  to  omit,  or  to  modify  the 
stories,  so  as  to  render  them  more  adapted  for  their 
artistic  purposes. 

A  third  class  of  statues,  which  were  erected  dur- 
ing this  period  in  great  numbers,  were  those  of  the 
victors  in  the  great  national  games  and  of  other 
distinguished  persons  (dvSpia.vTes).  The  custom  of 
erecting  statues  of  the  victors  in  public  appears  to 
have  commenced  about  01.  58  (Paus.  vi.  18.  §  5)  ; 
but  these  statues  soon  became  extremely  numerous, 
and  many  of  them  were  executed  by  the  first  artists 
of  the  time.  In  some  the  influence  of  the  hieratic 
style  was  visible,  or  they  were  even  made  in  that 
style,  as  the  statue  of  Mylon  by  Dameas.  (Phi- 
lostr.  Apoll.  Tyan.  iv.  28  ;  comp.  Paus.  iv.  28, 
vi.  14.  §2.)  Although  these  statues  were  gene- 
rally not  portraits,  for  Pliny  {H.N.  xxxiv.  9)  states 
that  only  those  who  had  gained  the  victory  thrice 
were  allowed  to  have  an  iconic  statue  erected,  yet 
they  were  destined  to  preserve  the  memory  of  the 
particular  physical  powers  and  the  bodily  develope- 
ment  of  the  athletes,  or  even  to  show  the  peculiar 
skill  or  the  peculiar  stratagems  by  which,  an  athlete 
had  excelled  and  overcome  his  adversary,  and  thus 
afforded  to  the  artists  numerous  opportunities  of 
representing  figures  in  a  variety  of  attitudes  and 
actions.  (Paus.  vi.  10.  §  1,  viii.  40  ;  Schol.  ad 
Pind.  01.  vii.  init.  ;  Xenoph.  Mem.  iii.  10.  §  6.) 
Statues  erected  in  public  or  dedicated  in  temples  in 
honour  of  other  distiguished  persons  are  mentioned 
very  rarely  during  this  period,  but  they  appear 
generally  to  have  been  portraits  (etKifyes,  statuae 
iconicae).  The  earliest  statues  of  this  kind  we 
know  of  are  those  of  Cleobis  and  Biton  of  Argos, 
which  were  dedicated  in  the  temple  of  Delphi  about 
01.  50.  (Herod,  i,  31.)  The  first  iconic  statues  of 
Harmodius  and  Aristogition  were  made  by  Antenor 
in  509  b.  c,  and  in  477  b.  c.  new  statues  of  the 
same  persons  were  made  by  Critias.     It  is  allowed 
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on  all  hands  that  nothing  contributed  more  to  the 
advancement  of  statuary  than  the  contests  at  the 
public  games,  as  they  not  only  rendered  the  artists 
familiar  with  the  greatest  variety  of  attitudes,  and 
with  the  moBt  beautifully  developed  forms  of  the 
bodies  of  the  athletes,  but  also  afforded  to  them 
numerous  opportunities  to  represent  in  their  works 
those  same  persons  and  attitudes  which  they  had 
seen  and  admired.  The  widest  field  for  study  and 
exercise  was  thus  opened  to  the  artists. 

We  have  seen  that  at  a  very  early  period  of 
Grecian  art  attempts  were  made  to  adorn  the  out- 
side of  temples  and  other  public  buildings,  but  it 
was  not  till  the  period  we  are  now  describing  that 
it  became  customary  to  adorn  the  pediments,  friezes, 
and  other  parts  of  temples  with  reliefs  or  groups  of 
statues  of  marble.  We  still  possess  two  great 
works  of  this  kind  which  are  sufficient  to  show 
their  general  character  during  this  period.  1.  The 
Selinuntine  Marbles,  or  the  metopes  of  two  temples 
on  the  acropolis  of  Selinus,  in  Sicily,  which  were 
discovered  in  1823  by  W.  Harris  and  Sam.  Angell, 
and  are  at  present  in  the  Museum  of  Palermo. 
Those  belonging  to  the  western  temple  appear  to 
have  been  made  at  the  beginning  of  this  period,  as 
they  show  a  very  great  resemblance  to  the  works 
in  the  hieratic  style.  The  figures  of  the  other  or 
middle  temple  show  indeed  a  considerable  advance- 
ment of  the  art,  but  the  execution  is  still  hard  and 
Btiff ;  they  may  have  possibly  been  executed  a  short 
time  before  01. 75.  (See  S.  Angell  and  Th.  Evans, 
Sculptured  Metopes  discovered  among  the  ruins  of 
Selinus,  Lond.  1826  ;  comp.  Metopa.)  2.  Tlie 
Aeginetan  Marbles  were  discovered  in  1812  in  the 
island  of  Aegina,  and  are  now  at  Munich  in  the 
collection  of  the  king  of  Bavaria.  They  consist  of 
eleven  statues,  which  adorned  two  pediments  of  a 
temple  of  Athena,  and  represent  the  goddess  lead- 
ing the  Aeacids  against  Troy,  and  contain  manifest 
allusions  to  the  war  of  the  Greeks  with  the 
Persians.  Many  small  holes  in  the  marble  render 
it  probable  that  originally  several  parts  of  these 
statues,  perhaps  the  armour,  were  of  bronze,  and 
fixed  to  them  with  nails.  The  general  character 
of  these  Aeginetan  statues  is  a  mixture  of  the 
archaic  style  and  an  anxious  imitation  of  nature. 
The  hair  is  wiry,  and  traces  of  paint  are  visible  on 
all  parts  of  the  statues,  with  the  exception  of  those 
representing  the  flesh.  (See  Edw.  Lyon,  Outlines 
oftJte  Egina  Marbles,  1829.) 

Besides  these  a  great  number  of  works  in  bronze 
and  marble  of  this  period  are  still  extant ;  they  are 
partly  round  figures  or  statues  and  partly  reliefs. 
(Miiller,  Archaol.  p.  73,  &c.)  Some  of  the  best 
specimens  in  marble  relief,  which  seem  to  form  the 
transition  from  this  to  the  third  period,  are  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum.  (See  Combe,  Mar- 
bles of  the  Brit.  Mus.  ii.  pi.  6  and  7  ;  Specimens  of 
Anc.  Sculpture,  pi.  11.)  It  is  not  always  easy  to 
say  whether  a  work  made  in  the  archaic  style  is 
really  as  old  as  the  style  indicates,  as  this  style 
was  never  entirely  abandoned,  and  was  retained 
in  temple- statues  even  under  the  Roman  emperors. 

III.  T/iird  Period  from  Ol.  75  to  Ol  111. 
(480— 336  b.  c.) 

During  this  period  Athens  was  the  centre  of  the 
fine  arts  in  Greece.  The  Persian  wars  awakened 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people  the  feeling  and  the  con- 
viction of  their  own  power,  and  the  Greeks,  who 
had  at  first  only  warded  off  the  attacks  of  the  bar- 
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barians,  now  felt  strong  enough,  to  act  on  the  offen- 
sive. The  fall  of  the  Spartan  Pausanias  raised 
Athens  in  472  b.  c.  to  the  supremacy  in  the  wars 
against  Persia.  Athens  had  now  acquired  a  pow- 
erful navy,  and  the  tributes  of  the  allies,  which 
amounted  at  different  times  from  460  to  1200 
talents,  and  which  from  462  b.  c.  were  deposited 
in  the  treasury  at  Athens,  raised  the  city  to  a 
height  of  power  such  as  few  cities  have  ever  pos- 
sessed. Only  a  small  portion  of  these  treasures 
was  spent  upon  war  ;  the  rest  was  applied  at  first 
to  the  fortification  of  the  city,  and  afterwards  to 
the  building  of  temples,  porticoes,  theatres,  gym- 
nasia, &c.  Among  them  we  need  only  mention 
the  Theseum,  the  Parthenon,  the  Propylaea,  the 
stone  theatre,  the  Poecile,  and  the  Odeum.  After 
the  wars  with  Persia  Athens  appears  by  no  means 
exhausted  or  broken  down,  but  refreshed  and 
strengthened  like  nature  after  a  heavy  storm. 

Statuary  during  this  period  went  hand  in  hand 
with  the  other  arts  and  with  literature :  it  became 
emancipated  from  its  ancient  fetters,  from  the  stiff- 
ness and  conventional  forms  of  former  times.  The 
free  and  noble  spirit  of  the  Athenian  democracy 
Bhowed  its  influence  in  all  departments  of  litera- 
ture and  art,  and  among  the  latter  statuary  reached 
its  culminating  point  in  the  sublime  and  mighty 
works  of  Pheidias.  (See  Diet,  of  Biog.  s.  v.  Phei- 
dias.)  The  democratical  spirit  did  not  however 
lead  to  any  kind  of  extravagance  in  the  arts :  no 
vehement  passions  or  actions  were  represented,  and 
although  the  character  of  those  works  which  belong 
to  the  latter  half  of  this  period  differs  very  much 
from  those  of  the  former  half,  yet  on  the  whole 
all  show  a  calm  dignity  and  an  almost  passionless 
tranquillity  of  mind,  a  feature  so  peculiar  to  all 
the  great  masterpieces  of  Grecian  art.  The  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war  and  the  calamities  which  accom- 
panied it  produced  a  change  in  the  state  of  things  ; 
a  new  generation  now  stepped  into  the  place  of 
the  heroic  race  which  had  partaken  in  or  witnessed 
the  memorable  events  of  the  Persian  war.  Sen- 
suality and  an  indulgence  of  the  passions  became 
the  prominent  features  in  the  character  of  the 
Athenian  people  ;  and  the  prevailing  desire  after 
pleasures  and  strong  excitements  could  not  fail  to 
produce  an  injurious  influence  upon  the  arts  also. 
In  the  works  of  art  which  were  produced  after  the 
year  380  B.  c.  there  was  no  longer  that  calm  and 
sublime  majesty  which  characterised  the  works  of 
Pheidias  and  his  more  immediate  followers,  but  the 
figures  were  more  pathetic,  and  calculated  to  have 
a  greater  effect  upon  the  senses  of  the  beholders. 
The  different  stages  of  the  arts  during  this  period 
bear  the  most  striking  analogy  with  the  three 
phases  of  tragedy  as  they  lie  before  us  in  the  works 
of  the  three  great  dramatists,  Aeschylus,  Sophocles, 
and  Euripides. 

Argos  was,  next  to  Athens,  the  most  distin- 
guished seat  of  the  arts  during  this  period,  and  the 
works  of  the  Athenian  and  Argive  artists  spread 
over  all  Greece,  and  became  the  models  for  other 
Greek  artists. 

The  developement  of  statuary  at  Athens  and 
Argos  had  been  prepared  by  Calamis  of  Athens 
and  Pythagoras  of  Rhegium,  the  former  of  whom, 
although  not  quite  free  from  the  hardness  of  the 
earlier  style,  yet  produced  a  great  variety  of  works, 
among  which  are  mentioned  representations  of  gods 
in  a  sublime  style,  graceful  statues  of  women,  and 
spirited  horses,  in  which  he  was  unrivalled.  (Plin. 
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H.N  xxxiv.  19.  §  11  ;  Quinctil.  xii.  10.  §  7;  Cic 
Brut.  18  ;  Lucian,  Imag.  6.)  Pythagoras  was  dis- 
tinguished for  the  perfection  with  which  he  ex- 
pressed the  muscles,  veins,  and  hair  in  his  athletic 
statues,  for  the  beautiful  proportions  and  the  power- 
ful expression  of  these  statues  which,  as  Pliny  says, 
made  the  beholders  feel  the  pains  which  the  indi- 
viduals represented  were  suffering.  (Plin.  H.N 
xxxiv.  19.  §  4  ;  Paus.  vi.  6.  §  1  ;  13.  §  4.)  Several 
of  his  works  are  specified  by  Pausanias  and  Pliny. 
(See  Diet  of  Biog.  s.  v.)  The  career  of  Pheidias  the 
Athenian  begins  about  01.  82.  The  genius  of  this 
artist  was  so  great  and  so  generally  recognised,  that 
all  the  great  works  which  were  executed  in  the  age 
of  Pericles  were  placed  under  his  direction,  and 
thus  the  whole  host  of  artiBts  who  were  at  that  time 
assembled  at  Athens  were  engaged  in  working  out 
his  designs  and  ideas.  (Plut  Peric.  12.)  He  him- 
self was  chiefly  engaged  in  executing  the  colossal 
works  in  ivory  and  gold,  the  expenses  of  which 
were  supplied  by  the  Greek  states  with  the  greatest 
liberality,  and  other  works  in  bronze  and  marble. 
(For  an  account  of  the  chryselephantine  statues  of 
Athena  at  Athens,  and  of  Zeus  at  Olympia,  and 
the  other  works  of  Pheidias,  see  the  Diet,  of  Biog. 
s.  v.)  Pheidias  was  greatest  in  the  representation 
of  the  gods,  and  especially  in  portraying  the  cha- 
racter of  Athena,  which  he  represented  with  various 
modifications,  sometimes  as  a  warlike  goddess,  and 
sometimes  as  the  mild  and  graceful  protectress  of 
the  arts.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiv.  8.  s.  1 9.  §  1  ;  Paus.  i. 
28.  §  2  ;  Lucian,  Imag.  6.) 

We  do  not  read  of  many  disciples  of  Pheidias, 
but  the  most  distinguished  among  them  were 
Agoracritus  of  Samos  and  Alcamenes  of  Athens. 
Both,  though  the  latter  with  greater  independence, 
applied  their  skill  like  their  master  to  statues  of 
the  gods ;  both  were  especially  renowned  for  the 
great  beauty,  softness,  and  calm  majesty  with 
which  they  represented  goddesses,  in  tthe  composi- 
tion of  which  they  rivalled  each  other.  Some  of 
the  statues  of  Alcamenes  were  very  highly  valued 
in  antiquity,  especially  his  Hecate,  Athena,  Aphro- 
dite in  the  gardens,  Hephaestus,  and  also  the 
groups  in  the  pediment  of  the  temple  at  Olympia. 
The  most  celebrated  statue  of  Agoracritus  was  the 
Nemesis  of  Rhamnus,  which  had  originally  been 
intended  as  an  Aphrodite  to  compete  with  that  of 
Alcamenes,  but  was  afterwards  by  the  addition  of 
the  proper  attributes  consecrated  as  a  Nemesis  at 
Rhamnus. 

We  still  possess  a  series  of  sculptured  works  in 
marble  which  were  made  by  the  school  of  Pheidias, 
and  some  of  them  undoubtedly  by  the  great  master 
himself.     These  works  are : 

1.  Some  parts  of  the  eighteen  sculptured  metopes, 
together  with  the  frieze  of  the  small  sides  of  the 
cella  of  the  temple  of  Theseus.  Ten  of  the  metopes 
represent  the  exploits  of  HeracleB,  and  the  eight 
others  those  of  Theseus.  The  figures  in  the  frieze 
are  manifestly  gods,  but  their  meaning  is  uncertain. 
AIL  the  figures  are  full  of  life  and  activity,  and 
worked  in  the  sublime  style  of  the  school  of  Phei- 
dias. Some  antiquarians  value  them  even  higher 
than  the  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon.  Casts  of 
these  figures  are  in  the  British  Museum.  (Compare 
Stuart,  Ant.  iii.  chap.  1.) 

2.  A  considerable  number  of  the  metopes  of  the 
Parthenon,  which  are  all  adorned  with  reliefs  in 
marble,  a  great  part  of  the  frieze  of  the  cella,  some 
colossal  figures,  and  a  number  of  fragments  of  the 
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two  pediments  of  this  temple.  The  greater  part  of 
these  works  is  now  in  the  British  Museum,  where 
they  are  collected  under  the  name  of  the  Elgin 
Marbles.  They  have  been  described  and  com- 
mented upon  so  often,  that  they  require  no  further 
mention  here.  (See  Diet,  of  Biog.  s.  v.  Pheidias.) 
3.  The  marble  reliefs  of  the  temple  of  Nike 
Apteros  belong  indeed  to  a  later  age  than  that  of 
Pheidias,  but  they  are  manifestly  made  in  the  spirit 
of  his  school.  They  represent  with  great  liveliness 
and  energy  contests  of  Greeks  with  Persians,  and 
of  Greeks  among  themselves.  These  also  are  in 
the  British  Museum. 

All  these  sculptures  breathe  on  the  whole  the 
same  sublime  spirit,  though  it  would  seem  that 
some,  especially  some  figures  of  the  metopes  of  the 
Parthenon,  were  executed  by  artists  who  had  not 
emancipated  themselves  entirely  from  the  influence 
of  an  earlier  age.  With  this  exception  and  some 
other  slight  defects,  which  are  probably  the  conse- 
quences of  the  place  which  the  sculptures  occupied 
in  the  temples  they  adorned,  we  find  everywhere  a 
truth  in  the  imitation  of  nature,  which,  without 
suppressing  or  omitting  anything  that  is  essential, 
and  without  any  forced  attempt  to  go  beyond  na- 
ture, produces  the  purest  and  sublimest  beauty : 
these  works  show  lively  movements  combined  with 
calmness  and  ease,  a  natural  dignity  and  grace 
united  with  unaffected  simplicity  ;  no  striving  after 
effect,  or  excitement  of  the  passions.  These  sculp- 
tures alone  afford  us  ample  means  to  justify  the 
ancient  critics,  who  state  that  the  fteyaKeiov  and 
trefivou,  or  the  grand  and  sublime,  were  the  charac- 
teristic features  of  Pheidias  and  his  school.  ( De- 
metr.  de  Elocut.  14  ;  Dionys.  Hal.  de  Isocrat.  p. 
542.)  Pheidias  was  the  Aeschylus  of  statuary, 
and  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that,  although  the  art 
subsequently  made  certain  progress  in  the  execution 
of  details,  yet  Pheidias  and  his  school  were  never 
excelled  by  subsequent  generations. 

Besides  the  sculptures  of  the  three  temples  men- 
tioned above,  there  are  also  similar  ornaments  of 
other  temples  extant,  which  show  the  influence 
which  the  school  of  Pheidas  must  have  exercised 
in  various  parts  of  Greece,  though  they  were  exe- 
cuted in  a  different  style.  Of  these  we  need  only 
mention  two  as  the  most  important. 

1.  The  Phigaleian  marbles,  which  belonged  to 
the  temple  of  Apollo  Epicurius,  built  about  01.  86 
by  Ictinus.  They  were  discovered  in  1812,  and 
consist  of  twenty-three  plates  of  marble  belonging 
to  the  inner  frieze  of  the  cella.  They  are  now  in 
the  British  Museum.  The  subjects  represented  in 
them  are  fights  with  centaurs  and  amazons,  and 
one  plate  shows  Apollo  and  Artemis  drawn  in  a 
chariot  by  stags.  Many  of  the  attitudes  of  the 
figures  appear  to  be  repetitions  of  those  seen  on 
the  Attic  temples,  but  there  are  at  the  same  time 
great  differences,  for  the  Phigaleian  marbles  some- 
times show  a  boldness  of  design  which  almost  bor- 
ders on  extravagance,  while  some  figures  are  incor- 
rectly drawn  and  in  forced  attitudes.  The  best 
descriptions  of  them  are  those  in  Bassi  relievi  della 
Orecia,  disegn.  da  G.  M.  Wagner  (1814),  and  in 
Stackelberg's  Apolloiempel  zu  Bassae  in  Arcadien 
u.  die  daselbst  ausgegrab.  BildwerJce,  1828. 

2.  Marbles  of  the  temple  of  the  Olympian  Zeus, 
which  were  made  by  Paeonius  of  Mende  and  Alca- 
menes  of  Athens.      (Paus.  v.  16.)     Several  frag- 
ments of  these  sculptures  were  discovered  in  1829,  i 
and   are  now  at  Paris  (Expidit.  Scientif.   de  la  \ 
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Marie,  pL  74 — 78.)  The  figures  of  these  marbles 
are  indeed  free  from  the  fetters  of  the  ancient  style, 
and  show  a  true  imitation  of  nature,  but  do  not 
nearly  come  up  to  the  ideal  simplicity  of  the  works 
of  Pheidias. 

About  the  same  time  that  the  Attic  school  rose 
to  its  highest  perfection  under  Pheidias,  the  school 
of  Argos  was  likewise  raised  to    its  summit  by 
Polycleitus,  who  was  inferior  to  the  former  in  his 
statues  of  gods  (Quinctil.  xii.  10.  §  7,  &c.  ;  Cic. 
Brat.  18),  though  he  advanced  the  toreutic  art  in 
his  colossal  statue  of  Hera  at  Argos  further  than 
Pheidias.     (Plin.  H.N.  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.  §  2.)     But 
the  art  of  making  bronze,  statues  of  athletes  was 
carried  by  him  to  the  greatest  perfection:    ideal 
youthful  and  manly  beauty  was  the  sphere  in  which 
he  excelled.     Among  his  statues  of  gods  we  only 
know  two,  that  of  Hera  and  another  of  Hermes. 
Pliny  mentions  several  of  his  representations  of 
human  beings,  in  which  without  neglecting  to  give 
them  individuality,  he  made  youthful  figures  in 
their  purest  beauty,  and  with  the  most  accurate 
proportions  of  the  several  parts  of  the  human  body. 
(Plin.  1.  a. ;  comp.   Strab.  viii.  p.    372.)     One   of 
these  statues,  a  youthful  Doryphorus,  was  made 
with  such  accurate  observation  of  the  proportions 
of  the  parts  of  the  body,  that  it  was  looked  upon 
by  the  ancient  artists  as  a  canon  of  rules  on  this 
point.     (Cic.  Brut.  86,    Oral.  2  ;    Quintil.  v.  12. 
§  21  ;  Lucian,  de  Saltal.  75.)     Polycleitus  is  said 
to  have  written  a  work  on  the  same  subject,  and  it 
may  be  that  his  Doryphorus  was  intended  to  give  a 
practical  specimen  of  the  rules  he  had  laid  down 
in  his  treatise.     He  gained  a  victory  over  Pheidias 
in  the  representation  of  an  Amazon,  which  must 
consequently  have  been  a  figure  in  the  greatest 
luxuriance  of  female  beauty  combined  with  a  manly 
character.     (Miiller,  Arch'dol.  §  121.)      Polyclei- 
tus was  also  distinguished  in  portrait-statues,  among 
which  that  of  Artemon  Periphoretus,  a  mechani- 
cian of  the  time  of  Pericles,  is  mentioned  with  es- 
pecial praise.     (Comp.  Did.  of  Biog.  s.  v.) 

Myron  of  Eleutherae,  about  01.  87,  was,  like 
Polycleitus,  a  disciple  of  Ageladas,  but  adhered  to  a 
closer  imitation  of  nature  than  Polycleitus,  and  as 
far  as  the  impression  upon  the  senses  was  concerned, 
his  works  were  most  pleasing,  but  animi  sensus 
nan  expressit,  says  Pliny  [H.  N,  xxxiv.  8.  s.  1 9.  § 
3).  The  cow  of  Myron  in  bronze  was  celebrated 
in  all  antiquity.  (Tzetzes.  CHI.  viii.  1 94,  &c. ;  Pro- 
pert,  ii.  31.  7.)  Pliny  mentions  a  considerable 
number  of  his  works,  among  which  a  dog,  a  disco- 
bolus, pentathli  and  pancratiasts  were  most  cele- 
brated ;  the  last  of  them  were  especially  dis- 
tinguished for  their  eurythnia  and  the  animation 
displayed  in  their  movements,  as  well  as  for  the 
most  beautiful  athletic  attitudes.  Among  his  sta- 
tues of  gods  we  find  only  mention  of  a  colossal 
group  representing  Heracles,  Zeus,  and  Athena, 
which  he  made  for  the  Samians.  (Plin.  /.  c. ;  Cic. 
c.  Verr.  iv.  3  ;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  637.)  In  his  execu- 
tion of  the  hair  he  adhered,  according  to  Pliny,  to 
the  ancient  style.     (See  Did.  of  Biog.  s.v.) 

The  deviation  from  the  sublime  ideality  of  the 
Attic  school  of  Pheidias  was  still  more  manifest  in 
the  works  of  Callimachus  and  Demetrius.  The 
former  executed  his  statues  with  the  utmost  possi- 
ble accuracy  and  attention  to  the  minutest  details, 
but  was  careless  in  the  conception  as  well  as  in  the 
execution  of  the  whole,  which  destroyed  the  value 
of  his  works,  whence  he  was  designated  by  the 
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lickname  of  /raTaT7)|iTex"°s.  Quinctilian  (xii.  10. 
5  9)  say  9  of  him  nimius  in  veritate.  (Corap.  Lucian, 
Philops.  18  ;  Plin.  Epist.  iii.  6.)  On  the  whole  it 
should  be  observed,  that  near  the  end  of  the  Pelo- 
sonnesian  war  and  afterwards  the  greater  part  of 
;he  artists  continued  to  work  in  the  spirit  and 
ityle  of  Polycleitus,  and  that  the  principal  produc- 
ions  in  Peloponnesus  were  bronze  statues  of  ath- 
etes  and  statues  erected  in  honour  of  other  distin- 
guished persons.  (Paus.  x.  9.  §  4,  vi.  2.  §  4  ; 
Plut,  Lysand.  1,  18,  de  Orac.  Pyth.  2.) 

The  change  which  took  place  after  the  Pelopon- 
lesian  war  in  the  public  mind  at  Athens  could  not 
'ail  to  show  its  influence  upon  the  arts  also  ;  and 
;he  school  of  statuary,  which  had  gradually  become 
leveloped,  was  as  different  from  that  of  Pheidias  as 
;he  then  existing  state  of  feeling  at  Athens  was  from 
;hat  which  had  grown  out  of  the  wars  with  Persia. 
It  was  especially  Scopas  of  Paros  and  Praxiteles 
>f  Athens,  about  one  generation  after  Myron  and 
Polycleitus,  who  gave  the  reflex  of  their  time  in 
heir  productions.  Their  works  expressed  the 
lofter  feelings  and  an  excited  state  of  mind,  Buch 
is  would  make  a  strong  impression  upon  and  cap- 
;ivate  the  senses  of  the  beholders.  But  the  chief 
nasters  of  this  new  school  still  had  the  wisdom  to 
:ombine  these  things,  which  were  commanded  by 
he  spirit  of  the  age,  with  a  noble  and  sublime  con- 
:eption  of  the  ideas  which  they  embodied  in  their 
vorks.  Scopas  and  Praxiteles  were  both  distin- 
guished as  sculptors  in  marble,  and  both  worked  in 
he  same  style  ;  the  legendary  circles  to  which  most 
if  their  ideal  productions  belong  are  those  of  Dio- 
lysus  and  Aphrodite,  a  fact  which  also  shows  the 
:haracter  of  the  age.  There  was  a  time  when  this 
ichool  of  statuary  was  considered  superior  even  to 
hat  of  Pheidias,  and  it  is  indeed  true  that  its  pro- 
luctions  are  distinguished  by  exquisite  beauty  and 
;racefulness,  whence  their  female  statues  in  parti- 
iular  are,  in  one  sense,  unrivalled  ;  but  the  effect 
hey  produced  upon  the  minds  of  the  beholders 
vas  by  no  means  of  the  same  pure  and  elevating 
lature  as  that  of  the  works  of  their  predecessors. 
For  an  account  of  their  works,  see  the  articles  Prov- 
ides and  Scopas  in  the  Dictionary  of  Biography.} 

Cephissodorus  and  Timarchus  were  sons  of 
'raxiteles.  There  were  several  workB  of  the  for- 
ner  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Pliny ;  he  made  his 
irt  subservient  to  passions  and  sensual  desires. 
'liny  (//.  A^.  xxxvi.  5.  s.  4.  §  6)  mentions  among 
lis  works  a  celebrated  Symplegma  at  Pergamus, 
vhich  is  the  first  instance  of  this  kind  that  we  hear 
if  in  Grecian  art.  A  similar  spirit  pervaded  the 
vorks  of  Leochares  (as  his  Ganymedes  carried  by 
.n  eagle  up  to  Zeus),  of  Polycles,  who  was  the  first 
hat  made  the  voluptuous  statues  of  Hermaphro- 
lites,  and  of  Silanion,  who  made  a  dying  Jocaste. 
Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.  §  17  and  20  ;  Plut. 
le  And.  Poet.  3,  Sympos.  v.  1  ;  see  Diet,  of  Biog. 
.  vv.)  Leochares  also  made  a  number  of  portrait- 
tatues  in  ivory  and  gold  of  members  of  the  royal 
amily  of  Macedonia,  and  of  other  persons.  (Paus. 
'.  20.)  Such  portrait-statues  about  this  time  began 
0  give  much  occupation  to  the  artists.  About  the 
rear  350  B.  c.  several  of  the  greatest  artists  of  the 
.ge,  such  as  Scopas,  Leochares,  Timotheus,  and 
Jryaxis,  were  engaged  in  Caria  in  making  the 
nagnificent  mausoleum  of  Mausolus,  a  general 
lescription  of  which  is  given  under  Mausoleum. 

Most  of  the  above-mentioned  artists,  however 
videly  their  works  differed  from  those  of  the  school 
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of  Pheidias,  may  yet  be  regarded  as  having  only 
continued  and  developed  its  principles  of  art  in  a 
certain  direction  ;  but  towards  the  end  of  this  pe- 
riod Euphranor  and  Lysippus  of  Sicyon  carried  out 
the  principles  of  the  Argive  school  of  Polycleitus. 
(Cic.  Brut.  86.)  Their  principal  object  was  to  re- 
present the  highest  possible  degree  of  physical 
beauty  and  of  athletic  and  heroic  power.  (See 
their  lives  in  the  Diet,  of  Biog).  The  chief  charac- 
teristic of  Lysippus,  and  his  school  is  a  close 
imitation  of  nature,  which  even  contrived  to 
represent  bodily  defects  in  some  interesting  man- 
ner, as  in  his  portraits  of  Alexander  ;  its  tendency 
is  entirely  realistic.  The  ideal  statues  of  former 
times  disappear  more  and  more,  and  make  way 
for  mere  portraits.  Lysippus,  it  is  true,  made  sta- 
tues of  gods  ;  but  they  did  not  properly  belong  to 
his  sphere  ;  he  merely  executed  them  because  he 
had  received  orders  which  he  could  not  well  refuse. 
His  greatest  care  was  bestowed  upon  the  execution 
of  the  details  [argutvxe  operum),  upon  the  correct 
proportions  of  the  parts  of  the  human  body,  and 
upon  making  his  statues  slender  and  tall  above  the 
common  standard.  In  short,  all  the  features  which 
characterise  the  next  period  appear  in  the  school  of 
Lysippus. 

IV.  Fourth  Period,  from  Ol.  Ill  to  01.  158. 
(336— 146  b.  c.) 

Within  a  few  generations  Grecian  art  had  passed 
through  the  various  stages  of  developement,  and 
each  of  them  had  produced  such  an  abundance  of 
masterpieces  that  it  was  difficult  for  a  new  genera- 
tion of  artists  to  produce  new  and  original  works. 
Hence  the  artists  of  the  periods  which  followed 
could  not  do  much  more  than  imitate,  and  their 
productions  are  better  or  worse  in  proportion  as 
they  were  founded  upon  the  study  of  earlier  works 
or  not.  But  even  this  period  of  eclecticism  has 
nevertheless  produced  statues  and  groups  worthy 
of  the  highest  admiration,  and  which  can  be  placed 
by  the  side  of  the  best  works  of  antiquity.  The 
very  6low  decay  of  the  arts,  in  comparison  with  the 
rapid  decline  of  literature,  is  indeed  a  strange  phe- 
nomenon. 

During  the  first  fifty  years  of  this  period  the 
schools  of  Praxiteles  and  Lysippus  continued  to 
flourish,  especially  in  works  of  bronze  ;  but  after 
this  time  bronze  statues  were  seldom  made,  until 
the  art  was  carried  on  with  new  vigour  at  Athens 
about  the  end  of  the  period.  The  school  of  Ly- 
sippus gave  rise  to  that  of  Rhodes,  where  his  dis- 
ciple Chares  formed  the  most  celebrated  among  the 
hundred  colossal  statues  of  the  sun.  It  was  seventy 
cubitB  high  and  partly  of  metal.  It  stood  near  the 
harbour,  and  was  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake 
about  225  B.  c.  (Plin.  H.N.  xxxiv.  18  ;  Meursius, 
Rhodus,  i.  16  ;  Diet,  of  Biog.  s.  v.)  Antiquarians 
assign  to  this  part  of  the  fourth  period  several  very 
beautiful  works  still  extant,  as  the  magnificent 
group  of  Laocoon  and  his  sons,  which  was  dis- 
covered in  1506  near  the  baths  of  Titus,  and  is  at 
present  at  Rome.  This  is,  next  to  the  Niobe,  the 
most  beautiful  group  among  the  extant  works  of 
ancient  art ;  it  was  according  to  Pliny  the  work  of 
three  Rhodian  artists :  Agesander,  Polydorus,  and 
Athenodorus.  (Plin.  H.N.  xxxvi.  5.  s.  4.  §  11 , 
LeBsing's  Laocoon.)  The  celebrated  Farnesian  bull 
is  likewise  the  work  of  two  Rhodian  artists,  Apol- 
lonius  and  Tauriscus.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi.  fi.  s.  4. 
§10.) 
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In  the  various  kingdoms  which  arose  out  of  the 
conquests  of  Alexander  the  arts  were  more  or  less 
cultivated,  and  not  only  were  the  great  master- 
works  of  former  times  copied  to  adorn  the  new  ca- 
pitals, but  new  schools  of  artists  sprang  up  in  several 
of  them.  Alexandria,  Pergamus,  and  Seleuceia 
rivalled  each  other  in  art  no  less  than  in  literature. 
At  Pergamus  the  celebrated  groupB  were  composed 
which  represented  the  victories  of  Attalus  and 
Eumenes  over  the  Gauls.  (Plin.  H.N.  xxxiv.  8. 
s.  19.  §  24  ;  Paus.  i.  25.  §  2  ;  Plut.  Anton.  60.) 
It  is  believed  by  some  (Muller,  Arch.  §  158)  that 
the  so-called  dying  gladiator  at  Rome  is  a  statue  of 
a  Gaul,  which  originally  belonged  to  one  of  these 
groups.  Ephesus  also  had  a  flourishing  school  of 
art,  which  appears  to  have  followed  in  the  main 
the  style  of  Lysippus,  and  excelled,  like  that  of 
Pergamus,  in  the  representation  of  battle  scenes. 
The  Borghese  fighter  in  the  Louvre  is  supposed  to 
be  the  work  of  an  Epbesian  Agasias,  and  to  have 
originally  formed  a  part  of  such  a  battle-scene.  In 
Syria  too,  art  flourished  at  Antioch  until  the  time 
of  Antiochus  IV.,  before  wlnse  reign  a  number  of 
statues  had  already  been  carried  away  by  Scipio. 

In  these  new  monarchies  statues  of  the  gods 
were  seldom  made,  and  when  they  were  executed 
they  were  in  most  cases  copies  from  earlier  works, 
as  the  character  in  which  the  gods  were  repre- 
sented had  gradually  become  fixed,  and  few  artists 
ventured  to  alter  the  forms,  which  had  become 
typical.  Portrait-statues  of  kings  increased,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  a  great  extent.  The  vanity  of 
the  kings  and  the  flattery  of  the  artists  created  a 
new  kind  of  statues :  the  princes  were  frequently 
identified  with  certain  deities,  and  were  conse- 
quently represented  as  such  with  all  the  requisite 
attributes.  In  many  cases  the  mere  bust  of  a  king 
was  put  upon  the  body  of  a  statue  of  a  god.  This 
was  a  most  dangerous  rock  for  artists  ;  for  the 
Bimple  representation  of  a  king  in  the  shape  of  a 
god,  which  commenced  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Alexander,  was  soon  thought  an  insufficient  mark 
of  veneration,  and  art  degenerated  into  a  mere  in- 
strument of  the  most  vulgar  flattery :  pomp  and 
show  and  tasteless  ornaments  were  mistaken  for  art. 
Flattery  towards  the  great  was  also  shown  in  the 
monstrous  number  of  statues  that  were  erected  to 
one  and  the  same  individual.  Demetrius  Phalereus 
had  360,  or  according  to  others  1500  statues  erected 
to  him.  (Athen.  xii.  p.  537  ;  Paus.  v.  24.  §  3 ; 
Clem.  Alex.  ProtrepL  iv.  p.  1 6,  ed.  Sylb. ;  Dion 
Chrysost.  Orat  37.  p.  122.)  "When  the  honour  of 
a  statue  ceased  to  be  considered  as  a  high  distinc- 
tion, and  when  it  became  necessary  to  produce 
such  numbers  of  statues,  the  workmanship  na- 
turally became  worse  in  proportion  as  the  honour 
sank  in  public  estimation.  During  this  time  it 
became  customary  to  combine  with  the  statues  of 
kings  and  generals  symbolical  representations  of 
towns,  which  are  called  rvxcu  wrfAeew.  In  Magna 
Graecia  art  gradually  fell  into  decay  after  the  wars 
with  the  Romans  ;  and  the  example  of  Capua, 
from  which  all  the  statues  were  carried  to  Rome, 
affords  us  an  instance  of  the  robberies  and  plunder 
which  were  committed  by  the  Romans  in  other 
towns  of  Italy.  But  even  after  the  Roman  con- 
quests the  cultivation  of  the  plastic  arts  cannot  have 
ceased  altogether,  as  we  must  infer  from  the  nu- 
merous works  found  at  Pompeii,  some  of  which 
possess  a  higher  degree  of  perfection  and  beauty 
than  might  have  been  expected  in  works  of  so  late 
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a  date.  In  Sicily  the  activity  of  the  artists  appears 
to  have  ceased  after  the  Roman  conquest,  for  the 
numerous  works  with  which  Syracuse  was  adorned 
and  with  which  we  are  made  acquainted  by  Cicero 
(c.  Verr.  iv.),  mostly  belong  to  an  earlier  period. 

Shortly  before  the  taking  of  Corinth  by  Mum- 
mius,  statues  in  bronze  and  marble  were  revived 
at  Athens  ;  and  although  the  artists  were  far  in- 
ferior to  those  of  former  times,  yet  they  still  pro- 
duced works  of  great  excellence,  as  they  showed 
their  good  sense  and  taste  by  making  the  master- 
works  of  their  predecessors  the  subjects  of  study 
and  imitation.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.)  Among 
those  who  contributed  most  to  this  revival  of  sta- 
tuary were  Cleomenes  (who  made  the  Medicean 
Venus,  an  imitation  of  that  of  Cnidus,  but  inferior 
in  point  of  taste  and  delicacy),  his  son  Cleomenes 
(by  whom  there  is  a  statue  in  the  Louvre,  which 
shows  exquisite  workmanship  but  little  life),  Gly- 
*on,  Apollonius,  and  others.  (See  their  lives  in 
the  Diet,  of  Biog.) 

About  the  close  of  this  period,  and  for  more  than 
a  century  afterwards,  the  Romans,  in  the  conquest 
of  the  countries  where  the  arts  had  flourished, 
made  it  a  regular  practice  to  carry  away  the  works 
of  art ;  and,  as  they  were  unable  to  appreciate  their 
value  and  merit,  they  acted  in  many  cases  no 
better  than  rude  barbarians,  regarding  the  most 
precious  relics  of  art  in  no  other  light  than  that  of 
chairs  and  tables,  which  might  be  made  again  at 
pleasure  and  at  any  time.  At  first  these  robberies 
were  carried  on  with  some  moderation,  as  by  Mar- 
cellus  at  Syracuse  and  by  Fabius  Maximus  at 
Tarentum,  and  only  with  a  view  to  adorn  their 
triumphs  and  the  public  buildings  of  Rome.  The 
triumphs  over  Philip,  Antiochus,  the  Aetolians, 
the  Gauls  in  Asia,  Perseus,  Pseudo-Philip,  and 
above  all  the  taking  of  Corinth,  and  subsequently 
the  victories  over  Mithridates  and  Cleopatra,  filled 
the  Roman  temples  and  porticoes  with  the  greatest 
variety  of  works  of  art.  After  the  taking  of  Co- 
rinth, the  Roman  generals  and  governors  of  pro- 
vinces began  to  show  a  kind  of  amateurship  in 
works  of  art,  which  was  probably  more  owing  to 
the  fashion  prevailing  among  the  Roman  grandees 
than  to  any  real  taste  or  love  for  the  fine  arts : 
they  now  carried  off  whatever  they  could,  to  adorn 
their  own  residences.  Sometimes  either  their  ava- 
rice or  necessity  induced  them  to  melt  down  the 
most  precious  works  without  any  regard  to  artistic 
worth.  The  sacrilegious  plunder  of  temples  and 
the  carrying  away  of  the  sacred  statues  from  the 
public  sanctuaries,  which  had  at  first  been  pre- 
vented to  some  extent  by  the  pontiffs,  became 
afterwards  a  common  practice.  The  manner  in 
which  Verres  acted  in  Sicily  is  but  one  of  many 
instances  of  the  extent  to  which  these  robberies 
were  carried  on.  The  emperors,  especially  Au- 
gustus, Caligula,  and  Nero,  followed  these  exam- 
ples, and  the  immense  number  of  statues  which 
notwithstanding  all  this  remained  at  Rhodes,  Del- 
phi, Athens,  and  Olympia,  is  truly  astonishing. 
(See  Volkel,  Ueber  die  Wegfuhrung  der  alien 
Kwnstwerhe  aus  den  eroberten  L'dndern  nach  Rom ; 
Miiller,  Arch'dol.  §  164,  &c.) 

Before  we  proceed  to  describe  the  state  of  sta- 
tuary during  the  last  Btage,  in  which  Rome  was  the 
centre  of  the  ancient  world,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
give  an  outline  of  the  history  of  statuary  among 
the  Etruscans  and  Romans  down  to  the  year  146 

B.  C. 
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The  Etruscans  were  on  the  whole  an  industrious 
and  enterprising  people.  Different  hypotheses  hare 
been  proposed  to  account  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
arts,  in  which  this  nation  excelled  all  others  in 
central  and  northern  Italy,  as  well  as  for  the  peculiar 
style  of  some  of  their  productions.  Some  writers 
think  that  it  was  owing  to  colonies  from  Lydia, 
which  were  established  at  Caere  and  Tarquinii, 
others  that  the  Etruscans  themselves  were  a  Pe- 
lasgian  tribe.  With  the  works  of  Grecian  art  they 
must  have  become  acquainted  at  an  early  time 
through  their  intercourse  with  the  Greeks  of 
southern  Italy,  whose  influence  upon  the  art  of  the 
Etruscans  is  evident  in  numerous  cases.  The  East 
also  appears  to  have  exercised  some  influence  upon 
the  Etruscans,  as  many  works  of  art  found  in 
Etruria  contain  precisely  the  same  representations 
as  those  which  we  find  in  Asia,  especially  among 
the  Babylonians.  However  this  may  have  been 
effected,  we  know  for  certain  that  the  whole  range 
of  the  fine  arts  was  cultivated  by  the  Etruscans  at 
an  early  period.  Statuary  in  clay  (which  here 
supplied  the  place  of  wood,  |cWa,  used  in  Greece) 
and  in  bronze  appears  to  have  acquired  a  high 
degree  of  perfection.  In  267  B.  c.  no  less  than 
2000  bronze  statues  are  said  to  have  existed  at 
Volsinii  (Plin.  H.N.  xxxiv.  16,  18;  compare 
Vitruv.  iii.  2),  and  numerous  works  of  Etruscan 
art  are  still  extant,  which  show  great  vigour  and 
life,  though  they  do  not  possess  a  very  high  degree 
of  beauty.  Among  them  we  may  mention  the 
Chunaera  of  Arretium  (at  Florence)  ;  the  Capitoline 
She-wolf  (Dionys.  i.  79  ;  Liv.  x.  23),  which  was 
dedicated  in  B.  c.  296  ;  the  Minerva  of  Arezzo 
(now  at  Florence) ;  and  others.  Some  of  their 
statues  are  worked  in  a  Greek  style  ;  others  are  of 
a  character  peeuliar  to  themselves,  and  entirely 
different  from  works  of  Grecian  art,  being  stiff  and 
ugly  ;  others  again  are  exaggerated  and  forced  in 
their  movements  and  attitudes,  and  resemble  the 
figures  which  we  meet  with  in  the  representations 
of  Asiatic  nations.  Etruscan  utensils  of  bronze, 
such  as  candelabra,  paterae,  cups,  thrones,  &c, 
embellished  with  various  ornaments  and  figures, 
were  veiy  highly  valued  in  antiquity,  and  even  at 
Athens  at  a  time  when  the  arts  were  still  flourish- 
ing there.  (Ath.  i.  p.  28,  xv.  p.  700.)  Their 
works  in  stone,  especially  the  alto  and  basso- 
relievos,  which  are  found  in  considerable  numbers 
on  chests  containing  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  are 
with  few  exceptions,  of  very  inferior  merit. 

The  Romans  previously  to  the  time  of  the  first 
Tarquin  are  said  to  have  had  no  images  of  the 
gods  ;  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards  their  statues 
of  gods  in  clay  or  wood  were  made  by  Etruscan 
artists.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxv.  45,  xxxiv.  16.)  During 
the  early  part  of  the  republic  the  works  executed 
at  Rome  were  altogether  of  a  useful  and  practical 
and  not  of  an  ornamental  character  ;  and  statuary 
was  in  consequence  little  cultivated.  But  in  the 
course  of  time  the  senate  and  the  people,  as  well  as 
foreign  states  which  desired  to  show  their  gratitude 
to  Borne  Roman,  began  to  erect  bronze  statues  to 
distinguished  persons  in  the  Forum  and  other 
places.  (Plin.  //.  N.  xxxiv.  14.)  The  earliest 
works  of  this  kind,  which  we  can  consider  as  really 
historical,  are  the  statues  of  Attus  Navius  (Plin. 
H.N.  xxxiv.  11 ;  Cic.  de  Divin.  i.  11),  of  Minucius 
outside  the  Porta  Trigemina,  and  of  Pythagoras 
and  Alcibiades,  which  stood  in  the  corners  of  the 
comitium  from  the  year  b.  c.  314  down  to  the  dic- 
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tatorship  of  Sulla.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiv.  12.)     The 

last  two  statues  were  undoubtedly  of  Greek  work- 
manship. The  earliest  metal  statue  of  a  deity 
was,  according  to  Pliny,  a  CereB  which  was  made 
of  the  confiscated  property  of  Spurius  Cassius,  about 
485  b.  c.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiv.  9.)  Two  other  metal 
statues  of  gods  were  the  Capitoline  Hercules,  306 
b.  c.  (Liv.  ix.  44),  and  the  colossal  statue  of  the 
Capitoline  Jupiter,  which,  according  to  Livy,  was 
made  about  490  B.  c.  (Liv.  ix.  40,  x.  38  ;  Plin. 
H.  N.  xxxiv.  18.)  The  number  of  statues  of  men 
in  the  Forum  appears  soon  to  have  become  very 
great,  and  many  persons  seem  to  have  had  them 
erected  there  without  any  right:  hence  in  161 
B.  c.  the  censors  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  and  M.  Po- 
pilius  removed  from  the  Forum  all  the  statues  of 
magistrates  which  had  not  been  erected  with  the 
sanction  of  the  senate  or  the  people.  (Plin.  H.  N. 
xxxiv.  14.)  A  statue  of  Cornelia,  the  mother  of 
the  Gracchi,  stood  in  the  porticus  of  Metellus. 
The  artists  by  whom  these  and  other  statues  were 
executed  were  undoubtedly  Greeks  and  Etruscans, 

V.  Fifth  Period,  from  Ol.  158  (b.  c.  146)  to  the 
fall  of  the  Western  Empire. 

During  this  period  Rome  was  the  capital  of 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  ancient  world,  not  through 
its  intellectual  superiority,  but  by  its  military  and 
political  power.  But  it  nevertheless  became  the 
centre  of  art  and  literature,  as  the  artistB  resorted 
thither  from  all  parts  of  the  empire  for  the  purpose 
of  seeking  employment  in  the  houses  of  the  great. 
The  mass  of  the  people,  however,  had  as  little  taste 
for  and  were  as  little  concerned  about  the  arts  as 
ever.  (Horat.  Art.  Poet.  323  ;  Petron.  88.)  In 
addition  to  this  there  was  still  a  strong  party  of 
the  Romans,  who,  either  from  an  affected  or  an 
honest  contempt  for  the  Greeks,  entertained  the 
vain  hope  of  being  able  to  restore  the  olden  times. 
These  circumstances  account  for  the  fact  that  a  man 
like  Cicero  thought  it  necessary  to  conceal  and  dis- 
guise his  love  and  knowledge  of  the  fine  arts.  It 
was,  therefore,  only  the  most  distinguished  and  in- 
tellectual Romans  that  really  loved  and  cherished 
the  arts.  This  was  both  a  fortunate  and  an  unfor- 
tunate circumstance  :  had  it  not  been  so,  art  would 
have  periBhed  at  once  ;  now  it  continued  in  some 
degree  to  be  cultivated,  but  it  experienced  the  6ame 
fate  which  it  has  met  with  at  all  times,  when  it 
has  continued  its  existence  without  the  sympathies 
of  the  people,  and  merely  under  the  patronage  of 
the  great.  Notwithstanding  these  unfavourable 
circumstances,  there  were  a  number  of  distinguished 
artists  at  Rome  during  the  latter  period  of  the  re- 
public, who  had  really  imbibed  the  spirit  of  the  an- 
cient Greeks  and  who  produced  works  of  great  beauty 
and  merit.  We  need  only  mention  such  names 
as  Pasiteles  of  southern  Italy,  who  was  a  Roman 
citizen,  and  who  made  an  ivory  statue  of  Jupiter  for 
the  temple  of  Metellus  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi.  5.  s.  4. 
§  12);  Arcesilaus,  of  whom  Pliny  mentions  several 
highly  valued  works,  and  whose  models  were  prized 
more  than  the  statues  of  others  ;  Decius,  who  even 
ventured  to  rival  Chares  in  the  art  of  founding 
metal  statues  ;  Diogenes,  and  others.  During  the 
empire  the  arts  declined,  and,  with  some  noble  ex- 
ceptions, merely  administered  to  the  vanity,  luxu- 
ries, and  caprices  of  the  emperors.  (Senec.  Epist. 
88.)  The  inertness  of  the  times,  says  Pliny  (H.  N.) 
xxxv.  2),  has  destroyed  the  arts ;  and  as  there 
were  no  more  minds  to  be  represented,  the  repre- 
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BentatioiiB  of  the  bodies  were  likewise  neglected. 
Occasionally,  however,  excellent  and  gifted  sculp- 
tors still  arose,  and  adorned  the  palaces  of  the  em- 
perors with  beautiful  groups.  Pliny  (H.  iV.  xxxvi. 
4.  §  1 1 )  mentions  as  such  Craterus,  Pythodorus, 
Polydectes,  Hermolaus,  a  second  Pythodorus,  Ar- 
temon,  and  Aphrodisius  of  Tralles.  (See  the  arti- 
cles in  the  Diet,  of  Biog.)  In  the  time  of  Nero, 
who  did  much  for  the  arts,  we  meet  with  Zeno- 
dorus,  a  founder  of  metal  statues,  who  was  com- 
missioned by  the  emperor  to  execute  a  colossal 
statue  of  110  feet  high,  representing  Nero  as  the 
Sun.  The  work  was  not  completely  executed,  as 
the  art  of  using  the  metal  had  fallen  into  oblivion. 
In  a.  d.  75  the  statue  was  consecrated  as  a  Sol, 
and  was  afterwards  changed  into  a  statue  of  Corn- 
modus  by  altering  the  head.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiv. 
18;  Herodian,  i.  15,)  The  principal  sculptured 
works  that  were  produced  during  the  empire,  were, 
1.  Reliefs  on  public  monuments,  such  as  those 
adorning  the  triumphal  arch  of  Titus,  which  repre- 
sented the  apotheosis  of  the  emperor,  and  his  tri- 
umph over  Judaea.  The  invention  and  grouping 
of  the  figures  are  good  and  tasteful,  but  the  exe- 
cution is  careless.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
reliefs  of  the  temple  of  Minerva  in  the  Forum  of 
Domitian,  in  which  the  drapery  in  particular  is 
very  bad.  2.  Statues  and  buBts  of  the  emperors. 
These  may  again  be  divided  into  classes,  and  are 
easiest  distinguished  by  the  costumes  in  which  they 
are  represented.  They  are  (a)  faithful  portraits  in 
the  costume  of  ordinary  life  (toga),  or  in  the  attire 
of  warriors  (statuae  thoracatae)  generally  in  an  at- 
titude as  if  they  were  addressing  a  body  of  men,  as, 
e.  g.  the  colossal  statue  of  Augustus  in  the  palace 
Grimani.  To  this  class  also  belong  the  equestrian 
statues,  and  the  statues  upon  triumphal  cars  with 
from  two  to  six  horses,  and  sometimes  even  with 
elephants,  which  were  frequently  made  for  emperors 
out  of  mere  vanity,  and  without  there  having  been 
any  real  triumph  to  occasion  such  a  work.  (Dion 
-Cass.  liii.  22 ;  Stat.  Silv.  i.  1  ;  Mart.  ix.  69  ;  Tacit. 
de  Orat.  8.  11 ;  Juv.  vii.  126  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiv. 
10.)  6.  Such  statues  as  were  intended  to  show 
the  individual  in  an  exalted,  heroic  or  deified 
character.  Among  those  were  reckoned  the  so- 
called  Achillean  statues,  which  were  first  made  in 
the  time  of  Augustus ;  they  were  naked,  and  bore 
a  hasta  in  one  hand  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiv.  10j :  and 
secondly,  statues  in  a  Bitting  position,  with  the 
upper  part  of  the  body  naked,  and  a  pallium  co- 
vering the  loins.  These  statues  were  intended  to 
represent  an  emperor  as  Jupiter,  but  sometimes 
also  as  an  Apollo.  (Miiller,  Arch.  §  199.)  This 
method  of  representing  an  emperor  as  a  god  was 
at  first  practised  with  much  good  taste.  The 
statues  of  the  ladies  of  the  imperial  families  are 
likewise  either  simple  and  faithful  portraits,  or  they 
are  idealized  as  goddesses:  specimens  of  each  kind 
are  still  extant.  The  custom  adopted  in  the  Mace- 
donian time,  of  combining  allegorical  representa- 
tions of  towns  and  provinces  with  the  monuments 
erected  in  honour  of  the  sovereigns,  was  sometimes 
followed  by  the  Romans  also,  and  some  of  them 
were  made  by  very  distinguished  artists.  (Strab. 
iv.  p.  192  ;  Miiller,  I.e.)  In  the  reign  of  Trajan 
were  executed  the  column  of  Trajan,  with  sculp- 
tures representing  the  victories  of  this  emperor 
over  the  Dacians,  and  other  similar  works.  We 
also  possess  a  beautiful  colossal  Btatue  of  Nerva 
in  the  Vatican,  and  in  the  Louvre  there  is  a  beau- 
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tiful  statua  thoracata  of  Trajan,  and  several  fine 
busts  of  the  same  emperor. 

Down  to  the  reign  of  Hadrian  statuary  had  be- 
come more  and  more  confined  to  the  representation 
of  subjects  of  a  common  nature,  so  that  at  length 
we  scarcely  find  anything  else  but  the  records  of 
victories  in  the  reliefs  on  the  public  monuments, 
and  the  various  kinds  of  statues  of  the  emperors 
and  the  members  of  their  families.  But  in  the 
reign  of  Hadrian  the  arts  seemed  to  begin  a  new 
aera.  He  himself  was  undoubtedly  a  real  lover 
and  connoisseur  of  art,  and  he  encouraged  it  not 
only  at  Rome,  but  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor. 
The  great  Villa  of  Hadrian  below  Tivoli,  the  ruins 
of  which  cover  an  extent  of  ten  Roman  miles  in 
circumference,  was  richer  in  works  of  art  than  any 
other  place  in  Italy.  Here  more  works  of  art  have 
been  dug  out  of  the  ground  than  anywhere  else 
within  the  same  compass.  ,  Hadrian  was  fond  of 
the  ancient  forms  in  art  as  well  as  in  language,  and 
many  works  in  the  archaic  style  still  extant  may 
have  been  executed  at  this  time.  Some  statues 
made  at  this  time  combine  Egyptian  stiffness  with 
Grecian  elegance ;  and,  especially,  the  representa- 
tions of  Egyptian  deities,  such  as  that  of  Isis,  are 
half  Greek  and  half  Egyptian.  But,  by  the  side  of 
this  strange  school,  there  existed  another,  in  which 
the  pure  Greek  style  was  cultivated,  and  which  has 
produced  works  worthy  of  the  highest  admiration. 
Foremost  among  these  stand  the  statues  and  busts 
of  Antinous,  for  whom  the  emperor  entertained  a 
passionate  partiality,  and  who  was  represented  in 
innumerable  works  of  art.  The  colossal  bust  of 
Antinous  in  the  Louvre  is  reckoned  one  of  the 
finest  works  of  ancient  art,  and  is  placed  by  some 
critics  on  an  equality  with  the  best  works  that 
Greece  has  produced.  The  two  centaurs  of  black 
marble  on  the  Capitol  probably  belong  to  the  reign 
of  Hadrian:  one  of  them  is  executed  in  an  old 
and  noble  style,  and  is  managed  by  a  little  Eros 
riding  on  his  back  ;  the  other  looks  more  like  an 
intoxicated  Satyr.  There  are  also  some  very 
good  works  in  red  marble  which  are  referred  to 
this  period,  as  that  material  is  not  known  to  have 
been  used  before  the  age  of  Hadrian. 

As  the  arts  had  received  such  encouragement 
and  brought  forth  such  fruits  in  the  reign  of  Ha- 
drian, the  effects  remained  visible  for  some  time 
during  the  reigns  of  the  Antonines.  Antoninus 
Pius  built  the  great  villa  at  Lanuvium,  of  which 
ruins  are  still  extant,  and  where  many  excellent 
works  of  art  have  been  discovered.  But  sophistry 
and  pedantic  learning  now  began  to  regard  the  arts 
with  the  same  contempt  as  the  ignorance  of  the 
Romans  had  formerly  done.  The  frieze  of  a  tem- 
ple, which  the  senate  caused  to  be  erected  to 
Antoninus  Pius  and  Faustina,  is  adorned  with 
griffins  and  vessels  of  very  exquisite  workmanship  ; 
but  the  busts  and  statues  of  the  emperors  show  in 
many  parts  an  affected  elegance,  while  the  features 
of  the  countenance  are  tasteless  and  trivial  copies 
of  nature.  The  best  among  the  extant  works  of 
this  time  are  the  equestrian  statue  of  M.  Aurelius 
of  gilt  bronze,  which  stands  on  the  Capitol,  and 
the  column  of  M.  Aurelius  with  reliefs  represent- 
ing scenes  of  his  war  against  the  Marcomanni. 
The  busts  which  we  possess  of  M.  Aurelius,  Faus- 
tina, and  Lucius  Verus,  are  executed  with  very 
great  care,  especially  as  regards  the  hair.  The 
number  of  extant  busts  of  the  Antonines  amounts 
to  above  one  hundred ;  and  the  rate  at  which  busta 
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of  emperors  were  sometimes  multiplied  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact,  that  the  senate  sometimes 
ordained  that  the  bust  of  an  emperor  should  be  in 
the  house  of  every  citizen. 

After  the  time  of  the  Antonines  the  symptoms 
of  decline  in  the  arts  became  more  and  more  visible. 
The  most  numerous  works  continued  to  be  busts 
and  statues  of  the  emperors,  but  the  best  among 
them  are  not  free  from  affectation  and  mannerism. 
The  hair,  especially  in  the  representations  of  female 
figures,  becomes  gradually  utterly  tasteless,  and 
instead  of  the  natural  hair  the  artists  made  it  a 
point  to  show  that  it  was  a  large  peruque,  which 
in  some  cases  might  be  put  on  and  taken  off  at 
pleasure.  [Galerus.]  In  the  time  of  Caracalla 
many  statues  were  made,  especially  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  Alexander  Severus  was  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  statues,  not  from  a  genuine  love  of  art, 
but  because  he  delighted  in  the  representations  of 
great  and  good  men.  (Lamprid.  Al.  Sev.  25.)  The 
reliefs  on  the  triumphal  arch  of  Septimius  Seve- 
rus, representing  his  victories  over  the  Parthians, 
Arabs,  and  Adiabenians,  have  scarcely  any  artistic 
merits.  During  this  time  of  decay  the  custom 
arose  of  adorning  sarcophagi  with  figures  in  high 
relief,  representing  scenes  from  the  legends  of  De- 
meter  and  Dionysus,  and  from  the  heroic  ages  of 
Greece,  sometimes  also  the  fable  of  Eros  and 
Psyche :  all  these  contained  allusions  to  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul.  Art,  however,  now  declined 
with  great  rapidity :  busts  and  statues  were  more 
seldom  made  than  before,  and  are  awkward  and 
poor;  the  hair  is  frequently  indicated  by  nothing 
else  but  holes  bored  in  the  stone.  The  reliefs  on 
the  sarcophagi  gradually  become  monotonous,  life- 
less, and  evidently  executed  without  spirit.  The 
reliefs  on  the  arch  of  Constantine,  which  are  not 
taken  from  that  of  Trajan,  are  perfectly  rude  and 
worthless,  and  those  on  the  column  of  Theodosius 
were  not  better.  Art  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word  ceased  to  exist;  statues  of  victorB  in  the 
public  games  continued  to  be  erected  down  to  the 
fourth,  and  statues  of  the  emperors  (at  Constanti- 
nople) down  to  the  eighth  century  ;  but  at  Rome, 
as  at  Constantinople,  those  who  were  honoured  in 
this  way  were  more  concerned  about  their  rank 
and  dress  being  properly  represented  in  their  sta- 
tues, than  about  the  real  artistic  merit  of  the  work. 
Statuary  became  mere  manual  labour,  and  required 
nothing  but  mechanical  skill.  At  Constantinople, 
however,  where  statues  had  been  collected  from 
Rome,  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor,  the  events  of 
history  allowed  the  plastic  arts  to  die  away  more 
gradually  than  in  Italy. 

Before  concluding,  it  remains  to  say  a  few  words 
on  the  destruction  of  ancient  works  of  art.  During 
the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Constantine  many 
statues  of  the  gods  were  destroyed  and  melted 
down,  and  not  long  after  his  time  a  systematic  de- 
struction began,  which  under  Theodosius  spread 
to  all  parts  of  the  empire.  The  spirit  of  destruc- 
tion, however,  was  not  directed  against  works  of 
art  in  general  and  as  such,  but  only  against  the 
pagan  idols.  The  opinion,  therefore,  which  is  en- 
tertained by  some,  that  the  losses  we  have  sustain- 
ed in  works  of  ancient  art,  are  mainly  attributable 
to  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  is  too  sweeping 
and  general.  Of  the  same  character  is  another 
opinion,  according  to  which  the  final  decay  of  an- 
cient art  was  a  consequence  of  the  spiritual  nature 
of  the  new  relieion.   The  coincidence  of  the  seneral 
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introduction  of  Christianity  with  the  decay  of  the 
arts  is  merely  accidental.  That  the  early  Christians 
did  not  despise  the  arts  as  such,  is  clear  from  se- 
veral facts.  We  know  that  they  erected  statues  to 
their  martyrs,  of  which  we  have  a  specimen  in  that 
of  St.  Hippolitus  in  the  Vatican  library  ;  and  it  is 
expressly  stated  that  Christians  devoted  themselves 
to  the  exercise  of  the  arts.  (Baronius,  Annal.  ad  A, 
303.)  The  numerous  works,  lastly,  which  have 
been  found  in  the  Christian  catacombs  at  Rome, 
might  alone  be  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  early 
Christians  were  not  hostile  towards  the  representa- 
tion of  the  heroes  of  their  religion  in  works  of  art. 
The  hostility,  such  as  it  appears  in  the  writings  of 
Tatian  and  Augustine,  cannot  therefore  have  been 
general ;  and,  in  fact,  Christianity  during  the  mid- 
dle ages  became  as  much  the  mother  of  the  arts  of 
modern  times,  as  the  religion  of  Greece  was  the 
mother  of  ancient  art.  Another  very  general  and 
yet  incorrect  notion  is,  that  the  northern  barbarians 
after  the  conquest  of  Rome  intentionally  destroyed 
works  of  art.  This  opinion  is  not  supported  by 
any  of  the  contemporary  historians,  nor  is  it  at  all 
probable.  The  barbarians  were  only  anxious  to 
carry  with  them  the  most  precious  treasures  in 
order  to  enrich  themselves;  a  statue  must  have 
been  an  object  of  indifference  to  them.  What 
perished,  perished  naturally  by  the  circumstances 
and  calamities  of  the  times :  in  times  of  need 
bronze  statues  were  melted  down  and  the  material 
used  for  other  purposes ;  marble  statues  were  fre- 
quently broken  to  pieces  and  used  for  building 
materials.  If  we  consider  the  history  of  Rome 
during  the  first  centuries  after  the  conquest  of  Italy 
by  the  Germans,  we  have  every  reason  to  wonder 
that  so  many  specimens  of  ancient  art  have  come 
down  to  our  times. 

The  greatest  destruction,  at  one  time,  of  ancient 
works  of  art  is  supposed  to  have  occurred  at  the 
taking  of  Constantinople,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  collection  of  statues  had 
been  made  with  great  care,  and  their  number  had 
accumulated  to  an  amount  which  seems  quite  sur- 
prising when  it  is  considered  how  long  a  time  had 
elapsed  since  art  had  been  encouraged  or  protected. 
At  the  period  alluded  to  we  are  told  that  some  of 
the  finest  works  of  the  ancient  masters  were  pur- 
posely destroyed  ;  either  in  mere  wantonness,  or 
with  the  view  of  turning  the  material  into  money, 
or  for  sale  to  the  metal  founders  for  the  value 
of  the  bronze.  Among  the  few  works  saved  from 
this  devastation  are  the  celebrated  bronze  horses 
which  now  decorate  the  exterior  of  St.  Mark's 
church  at  Venice.  They  have  been  ascribed,  but 
without  sufficient  authority,  to  Lysippus. 

The  finest  collection  of  ancient  bronzes  is  in  the 
Museo  Borbonico  at  Naples.  They  have  been 
found  chiefly  in  the  ruins  of  Hercnlaneum  and 
Pompeii,  and  among  them  are  some  examples  of 
great  skill  and  beauty.  A  few  of  the  heads  offer 
peculiarities  in  the  treatment  of  the  hair,  the  small 
corkscrew  curls,  and  the  ends  of  the  beards  being 
formed  of  separate  pieces  of  metal  fastened  on. 
Several  of  the  statues  have  the  eyes  of  paste,  and 
of  stones,  or  sometimes  of  a  different  metal  from 
the  material  of  the  rest  of  the  work.  Silver  was 
often  united  with  bronze.  Cicero  (Verr.  iv.  43) 
mentions  a  statue  of  Apollo  ae?ieus,  cujus  infemore 
litterulis  minuiis  argenteis  nomen  Myronis  erai  in- 
scriptum.  In  a  bronze  statue,  of  a  youth,  in  the 
collection  at   Paris,  are  the  remain's  nf  a  frwy»k 
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inscription  in  silver  letters.  They  are  inserted 
into  the  left  foot.  The  Museo  Borbonico  possesses 
some  examples  of  inlaid  silver  work.  There  are 
also  instances  of  it  in  the  collection  of  bronzes  in 
the  British  Museum.  Many  of  the  examples  of 
bronze  works  that  have  reached  us  exhibit  signs 
of  having  been  gilt,  and  the  writers  of  antiquity 
refer  occasionally  to  the  practice.  It  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  employed  till  taste  had  much 
deteriorated ;  probably  when  the  value  and  rich- 
ness of  the  material  were  more  highly  estimated 
than  the  excellence  of  the  workmanship.  Nero 
commanded  a  statue  of  Alexander,  the  work  of 
Lysippus,  to  be  gilt ;  but  Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxiv.  19. 
§  6)  tells  us  it  was  found  to  injure  the  beauty 
and  effect  of  the  work,  and  the  gold  was  removed. 
(Winckelmann,  Gesch.  der  Kunst;  Meyer,  Gesch. 
der  biidenden  Kunste  bei  den  Griecken ;  F.  Thiersch, 
Ueber  die  Epoclien  der  biidenden  Kunst  unter  den 
Giiechen ;  K.  0.  Miiller,  Handbueh  der  Arckaeo- 
logie  der  Kunst,  2nd  ed.  1835,  3d  ed.  with  notes 
byWelcker,  1848.)  [L.  S.] 

STELAE  (o-TTjAai).     [Funus,  p.  556,  b.] 
STELLATU'RAE.     [Exercitus,  p.  505,  a.] 
STHE'NIA  (o-0eW),  a  festival  with  contests 
celebrated  by  the  Argives  in  honour  of  Zeus  sur- 
named  Sthenius,  who  had  an  altar  consisting  of  a 
large   rock  in  the   neighbourhood   of  Hermione. 
(Hesych.  s.  v.  20eVia ;  compare  Paus.  ii.  32.  §  7, 
34.  §6.)      Plutarch  (de  Mus.  p.  1140,  a)  states 
that  the  -nah-q  or  wrestling,  which  formed  a  part  of 
the  contests  at  this  festival,  was  accompanied  by 
the  flute  ;  and  he  also  mentions  a  tradition  ac- 
cording to  which  the  festival  had  originally  been 
held  in  honour  of  Danaus,  and  that  it  was  after- 
wards consecrated  to  Zeus  Sthenius.         [L.  S.] 
STIBA'DIUM.     [Mhnsa.] 
STILLICI'DIUM.  [Servitutes,  p.  1031,  b.l 
STILUS  or  STYLUS  is  in  all  probability  the 
same  word  with  the  Greek  ar$Kos9  and  conveys 
the  general   idea   of  an  object  tapering  like  an 
architectural  column.     It  signifies, 

1.  An  iron  instrument  (Ovid.  Met.  ix.  521  ; 
Martial,  xiv.  21),  resembling  a  pencil  in  size  and 
shape,  used  for  writing  upon  waxed  tablets.  (Plaut. 
Bacch.  iv.  4.  63;  Plin.i£  N.  xxxiv.  14.)  At  one 
end  it  was  sharpened  to  a  point  for  scratching  the 
characters  upon  the  wax  (Quintil.  i.  1.  §  27),  while 
the  other  end  being  flat  and  circular  served  to 
render  the  surface  of  the  tablets  smooth  again,  and 
so  to  obliterate  what  had  been  written.  Thus, 
vertere  stilum  means  to  erase,  and  hence  to  correct, 
as  in  the  well-known  precept  saepe  stilum  vertas. 
(Hor.  Sat  i.  10.  72;  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  41.)  The 
stylus  was  also  termed  graphium  (Ovid.  Amor.  i. 
11.  23  ;  Suet.  Jul.  82),  and  the  case  in  which  it 
was  kept  graphiarium  (Martial,  xiv.  21)  or  grapH- 
aria  theca,  (Suet.  Claud.  35.)    The  annexed  cut  is 
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from   a  picture   found  in  Herculaneum.     (Mus. 
Borbon.  vol.  vi.  tav.  35.) 

2.  A  sharp  stake  or  spite  placed  in  pitfalls  be- 
fore an  entrenchment  to  embarrass  the  progress  of 
an  attacking  enemy.  {Bell.  African.  31 ;  Sil.  Ital. 
x.  415.)  It  was  intended  to  answer  the  same 
purpose  as  the  contrivances  called  cippi,  Mia,  and 
stimuli  by  Caesar  (B.  G.  vii.  73). 

3.  A  bronze  needle  or  rod  for  picking  worms  off 
fruit-trees  (Pallad.  iv.  10.  §  20),  also  a  wooden 
probe  employed  in  gardening  operations.  (Colu- 
mell.  xi.  3.  §  53.) 

It  bears  also  the  meaning  of  the  stem  of  a  tree 
or  vegetable  (Columell.  v.  10.  §  21,  xi.  3.  §46), 
which  is  perhaps  the  primary  signification  of 
o-TtiA.os.  ...   .,  [W.R.] 

STIPENDIA'RII.  The  Stipendiariae  urbes  of 
the  Roman  provinces  were  so  denominated,  as  being 
subject  to  the  payment  of  a  fixed  money  tribute, 
"  stipendium,"  in  contradistinction  to  the  vecti- 
gales,  who  paid  a  certain  portion,  as  a  tenth  or 
twentieth  of  the  produce  of  their  lands,  their 
cattle,  or  customs.  The  word  "  stipendium  "  was 
used  to  signify  the  tribute  paid,  as  it  was  origin- 
ally imposed  for  and  afterwards  appropriated  to  the 
purpose  of  furnishing  the  Roman  soldiers  with  pay 
(stipendium,  Liv.  iv.  60;  Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  74).  The 
condition  of  the  urbes  stipendiariae  is  generally 
thought  to  have  been  more  honourable  than  that  of 
the  vectigales,  but  the  distinction  between  the  two 
terms  was  not  always  observed.  (Liv.  xxxvii.  35.) 
The  word  stipendiarius  is  also  applied  to  a  person 
who  receives  a  fixed  salary  or  pay,  as  a  "  stipen- 
diarius miles  "  (Hirtius,  de  Bell.Afric.  43),  a  phrase 
which  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  a  veteran  who 
has  received  pay  for  many  years,  or  served  in  many 
campaigns.  (Veget.  de  Re  Milit.  i.  18.)  Some 
MSS.  have  stipendiosus  in  the  passage  last  quoted, 
which  is  perhaps  a  better  reading.  (Gottling,  Gescli. 
der  R'om.  Staatsverf.  p.  418.)  [R.  W.] 

STIPE'NDIUM,  a  pension  or  pay,  from  stipem 
and  pendo,  because  before  silver  was  coined  at 
Rome  the  copper  money  in  use  was  paid  by  weight 
and  not  by  tale.  (Varro,  L.  L.  v.  182,  ed.  Miiller ; 
Plin.  H.  N.  xxx.  3.)  According  to  Livy  the  prac- 
tice of  giving  pay  to  the  Roman  soldiers  (ut  stipen- 
dium miles  de  publico  acciperet)  was  not  introduced 
till  B.  c.  405,  on  the  occasion  of  the  taking  of 
Tarracina  or  Anxur.  He  represents  the  change  as 
the  spontaneous  and  unsolicited  act  of  the  senate, 
but  from  another  passage  (iv.  36)  we  learn  that  in 
the  year  421  B.  c.  the  tribunes  had  proposed  that 
the  occupiers  of  the  public  land  should  pay  their 
veetigal  regularly,  and  that  it  should  be  devoted  to 
the  payment  of  the  troops.  The  concession  was 
probably  accelerated  by  the  prospect  of  the  last 
war  with  Veii,  and  made  with  a  view  of  conciliating 
the  plebs,  who  without  some  such  favour  would  in 
their  then  humour  have  refused  to  vote  for  the  war. 
Livy  also  represents  the  funds  for  the  payment  to 
have  been  raised  by  a  tributum  or  general  tax,  but 
as  Arnold  observes  (Hist,  of  Rome,  vol.  i.  p.  369  ; 
compare  Niebuhr,  vol.  ii. p.  440),  "The  veetigal,  or 
tithe,  due  from  the  occupiers  of  the  public  land, 
was  to  provide  pay  for  the  soldiers  ;  and  if  this 
were  not  sufficient,  it  was  to  be  made  good  by  a 
tax  or  tribute  levied  upon  the  whole  people.  This 
tithe,  however,  was  probably  paid  very  irregularly, 
and  hence  the  pay  of  the  soldiers  would  in  point 
of  fact  be  provided  chiefly  out  of  the  tributum." 
A  few  years  after  this  concession  (b.  o.  403),  and 
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during  the  hostilities  against  Veii,  a  certain  amount 
of  pay  was  assigned  (certus  numerus  aeris  est  as- 
fiffnaius,  Liv.  v.  7)  to  the  knight  also.  [Equites, 
p.  472,  a.]  Livy,  however,  seems  to  be  here  speak- 
ing of  the  citizens  who  possessed  an  equestrian  for- 
tune, but  had  no  horse  (equus  publicus)  assigned  to 
them  by  the  state.  For  it  had  always  been  cus- 
tomary for  the  knights  of  the  18  centuries  to  re- 
ceive pay  out  of  the  common  treasury,  in  the  shape 
of  an  allowance  for  the  purchase  of  a  horse,  and  a 
yearly  pension  of  2000  asses  for  its  keep.  [Aes 
Equestre;  AesHordearium.]  HenceNiebuhr 
(vol.  i.  p.  474,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  441)  doubts  the  accu- 
racy of  the  account  which  is  given  by  Livy  (iv. 
59),  and  observes  that  "  the  Veientine  war  cannot 
have  been  the  occasion  on  which  the  practice  of 
giving  pay  to  the  troops  was  first  established :  the 
aerarii  must  undoubtedly  have  always  continued 
to  pay  pensions  (capita)  to  the  infantry,  in  the 
same  way  as  single  women  and  minors  did  to  the 
knights :  and  the  change  consisted  in  this,  that 
every  legionary  now  became  entitled  to  pay, 
whereas  the  number  of  pensioners  had  previously 
been  limited  by  that  of  the  persons  liable  to  be 
charged  with  them  ;  and  hence  the  deficiency  was 
supplied  out  of  the  aerarium,  from  the  produce  of 
the  vectigal,  and  when  this  failed,  by  a  tribute 
levied  even  from  those  plebeians  who  were  them- 
selves bound  to  serve."  Consequently  the  tribunes 
murmured  that  the  tribute  was  only  imposed  for 
the  sake  of  ruining  the  plebs.  (Liv.  iv.  60.) 
In  support  of  his  opinion  Niebuhr  (I.  c.)  advances 
arguments  which  at  least  make  it  very  probable 
that  the  "  paternal  legislation  "  of  Servius  Tullius 
provided  for  the  pay  of  the  infantry  in  the  manner 
mentioned ;  but  even  admitting  this,  the  practice 
might  have  been  discontinued  so  as  to  justify  the 
statement  made  on  this  subject  by  Livy.  We 
have  not  space  to  repeat  or  discuss  those  argu- 
ments here,  and  therefore  simply  refer  to  vol.  i. 
p.  374,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  441,  of  his  History.  Accord- 
ing to  Polybius  (vi.  37)  the  daily  pay  of  a  legionary 
amounted,  in  his  time,  to  two  oboli,  which,  as  he 
makes  a  drachma  equivalent  to  a  denarius,  and  a 
denarius  in  paying  the  soldiers  was  then  estimated 
at  ten  asses  (Plin.  I.  c),  and  not  at  sixteen,  as  was 
usual  in  other  money  transactions,  gives  3£  asses  a 
day,  or  100  a  month.  Now  the  yearly  pension  of 
the  knights  (1000  asses),  observes  Niebuhr,  gives, 
if  we  take  the  old  year  of  10  months,  200  asses  a 
month :  just  double  the  pay  of  the  foot  soldiers. 
In  later  times  the  knights  received  triple  pay  (tri- 
plex stipendium  merchant).  This  allowance  was 
first  established  by  the  military  tribune  Cn.  Corne- 
lius Co'ssus  (400  B.C.),  and  according  to  Niebuhr 
was  then  designed  as  a  compensation  to  those 
who  served  with  their  own  horses  ;  it  did  not 
become  the  general  custom  till  some  time  after, 
wards.  Polybius  (vi.  37)  thus  speaks  of  the  sti- 
pendium  of  his  day,  which  he  calls  b^&vtov,  as 
St.  Luke  (iii.  14)  also  does.  "  The  foot  soldier 
receives  as  pay  two  oboli  a  day :  the  centurion 
twice  as  much  :  the  horseman  a  drachma  or  dena- 
rius. The  foot  soldiers  also  receive  in  corn  every 
month  an  allowance  (demensum)  of  J  of  an  Attic 
medimnus  or  about  2  bushels  of  wheat :  the  horse- 
men 7  medimni  of  barley  and  2  of  wheat.  The 
infantry  of  the  allies  receive  the  same  allowance 
(irtTo^rpovvTat)  as  the  Roman  :  the  horsemen  1£ 
medimni  of  wheat  and  5  of  barley.  But  there  is 
this  difference,  that  the  allied  forces  receive  their 
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allowances  as  a  gratuity ;  the  Roman  soldiers,  on 
the  contrary,  have  deducted  from  their  pay  the 
money  value  of  whatever  they  receive,  in  corn, 
armour  or  clothes."  There  was  indeed  a  law  passed 
by  C.  Gracchus  (Plut.  C.  Graccli.  5)  which  provided 
that  besides  their  pay  the  soldiers  should  receive 
from  the  treasury  an  allowance  for  clothes ;  but 
from  Tacitus  (Ann.  i.  17)  this  law  seems  either  to 
have  been  repealed  or  to  have  fallen  into  disuse . 
The  two  oboli  of  Polybius,  which  we  make  equal 
to  3J  asses,  are  reckoned  by  Plautus  in  round  num- 
bers at  3  asses.  Thus  he  says  (Most.  ii.  1.  10), 
"  Isti  qui  triuni  nuimnorum  causa  subeunt  sub 
falas."  This  amount  was  doubled  for  the  legion- 
aries by  Julius  Caesar  (Sueton.  Jul.  Caes.  26)  be- 
fore the  civil  war.  He  also  gave  them  corn  when- 
ever he  had  the  means,  without  any  restrictions 
(sine  modo  mensuraque).  Under  Augustus  (Suet. 
Aug.  49  ;  Tacit.  I.  c.)  it  appears  to  have  been 
raised  to  10  asses  a  day  (three  times  the  original 
sum),  or  300  a  month,  or  1200  in  four  months. 
Now  as  the  original  amount  of  their  pay  had  been 
tripled,  the  soldiers  could  not  complain  if  the  de- 
narius were  reckoned  at  16  asses  in  payments 
made  to  themselves,  as  well  as  other  persons  ;  and 
taking  this  value,  the  1200  asses  amount  to  ex- 
actly 3  aurei,  or  3  x  400  asses.  This  sum  then 
was  considered  as  an  unit,  and  called  stipendium^ 
being  paid  three  times  a  year.  Hence  Suetonius 
says  of  Domitian  (Dom.  7)  :  "  Addidit  et  quartum 
stipendium,  ternos  aureos : "  a  fact  which  Zonaras 
(Ann.  ii.  p.  196)  otherwise  expresses  by  stating, 
that  instead  of  75  drachmae  (i.  e.  denarii)  Domi- 
tian gave  the  soldiers  100,  i.  e.  he  made  an  addi- 
tion of  25  denarii  or  1  aureus  to  their  pay.  The 
expression  of  Suetonius  supposes  that  3  aurei  were 
paid  every  quarter  instead  of  every  four  months, 
after  the  addition  made  by  Domitian  ;  that  of 
Zonaras  implies,  that  4  aurei  instead  of  3  were 
paid,  as  before,  every  three  months,  the  annual 
amount  being  the  same  either  way,  and  the  quar- 
terly or  four  months'  instalment  of  3  or  4  aurei 
being  called  a  stipendium.  Niebuhr's  (vol.  ii.  p. 
443)  statement  on  this  subject  is  only  partially 
correct  or  else  obscure :  at  any  rate,  if  the  soldiers 
received  10  asses  a  day  they  must  have  received 
more  than  1200  a  year. 

The  Praetorian  cohorts  received  twice  as  much 
as  the  legionaries.  (Tacit.  I.  c.)  The  pay  of  the 
tribunes  is  not  known ;  but  it  was  considered  very 
great  (Juven.  iii.  132),  and  probably  was  not  less 
than  48  aurei  per  annum,  after  the  time  of  Domi- 
tian. We  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  if  his 
pay  were  withheld  the  Roman  soldier  was  allowed 
by  an  old  unwritten  custom  to  distrain  the  goods 
(per  pignoris  capumeni)  of  the  officer  whose  duty 
it  was  to  supply  it.  The  eques  was  allowed  the 
same  privilege  against  the  persons  who  were  bound 
to  furnish  him  with  the  aes  equestre,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  his  horse,  and  the  aes  hordearium  for  its 
keep.     (Gaius,  lib.  iv.  §  26—28.) 

From  an  expression  which  Livy  (v.  4)  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  a  patrician  orator,  it  might  be 
supposed  that  the  soldiers  always  received  a  full 
year's  pay,  independent  of  the  length  of  their  ser- 
vice. This,  however,  seems  so  unreasonable,  that 
we  cannot  but  agree  with  Niebuhr  in  supposing 
that  the  historian  was  misled  by  the  custom  of  his 
own  time,  when  a  full  year  had  long  been  the  sti- 
pulated term  of  a  soldier's  pay  as  well  as  of  his 
service.  TR.  W.l 
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STIPULATIO,  STIPULATOR.  [Obliga- 
hones,  pp.  817,  b,  818,  a.] 

STIVA.     [Aratrum.] 

STOA.     [Porticus.] 

STOICHEION.     [Horologium.] 

STOLA,  was  a  female  dress  worn  over  the 
tunic  ;  it  came  as  low  as  the  ankles  or  feet  (ad  talos 
stola  demissa,  Hor.  Sat,  i.  2.  99),  and  was  fastened 
round  the  body  by.  a  girdle,  leaving  above  the 
breast  broad  folds  (rugosiorem  stola  frontem,  Mart, 
iii.  93.  4).  The  tunic  did  not  reach  much  below 
the  knee,  but  the  essential  distinction  between  the 
tunic  and  stola  seems  to  have  been,  that  the  latter 
always  had  an  Instita  or  flounce  sewed  to  the 
bottom  and  reaching  to  the  instep.  (Hor.  Sat.  i.  2. 
29 ;  Ovid.  Ar.  Amai.  i.  32.)  Over  the  Stola  the 
Palla  or  Pallium  was  worn  [Pallium],  as  we  see 
in  the  cut  annexed.     (Mus.  Borbon.  iii.  tav.  37.) 


The  stola  seems  to  have  been  usually  fastened 
over  the  shoulder  by  a  Fibula  or  clasp,  and  gene- 
rally had  sleeves,  but  not  always. 

The  Stola  was  the  characteristic  dress  of  the 
Roman  matrons  as  the  toga  was  of  the  Roman 
men.  (Cic.  Phil.  ii.  18.)  Hence  the  meretrices 
were  not  allowed  to  wear  it,  but  only  a  dark- 
coloured  toga  (Tibull.  iv.  10.  3 ;  Mart.  i.  36.  8)  ; 
and  accordingly  Horace  (Sat.  i.  2.  63)  speaks  of 
the  matfrowa  in  contradistinction  to  the  togata..  For 
the  same  reason  women,  who  had  been  divorced 
from  their  husbands  on  account  of  adultery,  were 
not  allowed  to  wear  the  Stola,  but  only  the  toga 
(Schol.  ad  Hor.  I.  c.)  :  to  which  Martial  alludes 
(ii.  39,  vi.  64.  4).  See  Becker,  Gallus,  vol.  i.  p. 
321,  &c. 

STRA'GULUM.     [Tapes.] 

STRATE'GUS  (o-rpaTTj-yck).  The  office  and 
title  of  Strategus,  or  General,  seem  to  have  been 
more  especially  peculiar  to  the  democratic  states  of 
ancient  Greece :  we  read  of  them,  for  instance,  at 
Athens,  Tarentum,  Syracuse,  Argos,  and  Thurii  ; 
and  when  the  tyrants  of  the  Ionian  cities  in  Asia 
Minor  were  deposed  by  Aristagoras,  he  established 
Strategi  in  their  room,  to  act  as  chief  magistrates. 
(Herod,  v.  38.) 

The  Strategi  at  Athens  were  instituted  after  the 
remodelling  of  the  constitution  by  Cleisthenes,  to 
discharge  the  duties  which  had  in  former  times 
been  performed  either  by  the  king  or  the  Archon 
Polemarchus.  They  were  ten  in  number,  one  for 
each  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  chosen  by  the  suffrages 
(X^ipoTot/ta)  of  the  people.  (Pollux,  viii.  87.) 
Before  entering  on  their  duties,  they  were  required 
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to  submit  to  a  8oKi,uaa-fa,  or  examination  of  their 
character  (Lysias,  c.  Alcib.  144);  and  no  one  was 
eligible  to  the  office  unless  he  had  legitimate  chil- 
dren, and  was  possessed  of  landed  property  in  At- 
tica. (Dinarch.  c.  Demosth.  99.)  They  were,  as 
their  name  denotes,  entrusted  with  the  command 
on  military  expeditions,  with  the  superintendence 
of  all  warlike  preparations,  and  with  the  regulation 
of  all  matters  in  any  way  connected  with  the  war 
department  of  the  state.  They  levied  and  enlisted 
the  soldiers  (Karehel-av),  either  personally  or  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Taxiarchs.  (Lysias,  c.  Alcib. 
140,  pro  Milit.  114.)  They  were  entrusted  with 
the  collection  and  management  of  the  elatpopal,  or 
property  taxes  raised  for  the  purposes  of  war  ;  and 
also  presided  over,  or  officiated  as  Eio-aytayeis  in 
the  courts  of  justice  in  which  any  disputes  con- 
nected with  this  subject  or  the  trierarchy  were  de- 
cided. (Wolf,  ad  Lept.  p.  94  ;  Dem.  c.  Lacr.  940. 
1 6. )  They  also  nominated  from  year  to  year  per- 
sons to  serve  as  trierarchs  (Dem.  c.Boeot.  i.  997; 
Xenoph.  de  Rep.  Atlien.  3),  and  took  cognizance 
of  the  cases  of  Antidosis  arising  out  of  the  trie- 
rarchy and  property  taxes  (iiroiovv  ras  o.pt idStreis, 
c.Plvaenip.  1040.)  They  also  presided  at  courts- 
martial  and  at  the  trials  in  cases  of  accusation  for 
non-performance  of  military  and  naval  duties. 
[Astrateias  and  Anaumachiou  Graphae.] 
They  likewise  had  the  power  of  convening  extra- 
ordinary assemblies  of  the  people  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency [Ecclesia,  pp.  440,  b,  441,  a],  and  from 
the  instance  of  Pericles  it  would  always  seem  that 
in  critical  times  they  had  the  power  of  preventing 
an  assembly  being  holden.  (Thucyd.  ii.  22.)  But 
their  most  important  trust  was  the  command  in 
war,  and  it  depended  upon  circumstances  to  how 
many  of  the  number  it  was  given.  At  Marathon 
all  the  ten  were  present,  and  the  chief  command 
came  to  each  of  them  in  turn.  The  Archon  Pole- 
marchus also  was  there  associated  with  them,  and 
according  to  the  ancient  custom,  his  vote  in  a 
council  of  war  was  equal  to  that  of  any  of  the 
generals.  (Herod,  vi.  109.)  In  the  expedition 
against  Samos,  also,  all  the  ten  generals  were  en- 
gaged (Thucyd.  i.  116),  the  poet  Sophocles  being 
one  of  the  number  (Miiller,  Literature  of  Ancient 
Ch'eece,  p.  338)  ;  but  it  was  obvious  that  in  most 
cases  it  would  be  neither  convenient  nor  useful  to 
send  out  the  whole  number  on  the  same  under- 
taking, and  during  the  course  of  a  protracted  war 
it  would  be  necessary  for  some  of  them  to  be  left 
at  home,  in  charge  of  the  war  department  there; 
Accordingly,  in  the  best  times  of  Athens,  three 
only  were  for  the  most  part  sent  out  ;  one  of  these 
(rphos  avr6s)  was  considered  as  the  commander- 
in-chief,  but  his  colleagues  had  an  equal  voice  in 
a  council  of  war.  Sometimes  a  strategus,  as 
Pericles,  was  vested  with  extraordinary  powers 
(Thucyd.  ii.  65)  :  in  like  manner,  the  three  ge- 
nerals engaged  in  the  Sicilian  expedition,  Nicias, 
Alcibiades,  and  Lamarchus,  were  made  avroiepd- 
ropes,  or  supreme  and  independent  in  all  matters 
connected  with  it  (Thucyd.  vi.  8,  26.)  So  also 
was  Aristides  in  his  command  at  Plataeae.  But 
even  in  ordinary  cases  the  Athenian  generals  were 
not  fettered  in  the  conduct  of  a  campaign  by  any 
council  of  war,  or  other  controlling  authority,  as 
the  Spartan  kings  sometimes  were ;  still  they  were 
responsible  for  it,  and  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes 
(Philip,  i.  53)  exposed  on  the  termination  of  their 
command  to  capital  indictment  at  the  caprice  o! 
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the  people,  or  from  the  malevolence  of  personal 
enmity,  (c.  Mid.  535,  c.  Aristoer.  676.)  Even 
Pericles  himself  (Thucyd.  ii.  65)  was  fined  by  the 
people  for  imputed  mismanagement,  but  really  be- 
cause the  Athenians  were  disappointed  in  their 
expectations. 

In  the  times  of  Chabrias  and  Phocion,  however, 
the  greater  part  of  the  generals  regularly  remained 
at  home  to  conduct  the  processions,  &c,  as  the 
citizens  did  to  enjoy  them,  leaving  their  wars  to 
be  conducted  by  mercenaries  and  their  leaders. 
(Demosth.  Phil.  i.  47.  12.)  Some  of  them  too  were 
not  commanders  of  all  the  troops,  but  only  of  the 
horse  and  foot  of  separate  armies  (orpa/niybs  6  iir] 
ruv  '6ir\uv  or  &it\ituv,  and  6  iirl  tS>v  lirir4ti>v')  : 
and  one  of  them,  the  general  of  the  administration 
(&  iirl  rijs  Sioudiaeas),  performed  part  of  the  judi- 
cial labours  of  the  strategi,  and  other  civil  services, 
such  as  that  of  giving  out  the  pay  of  the  troops. 
(Bockh,  Publ.  Bean,  of  Atliens,  p.  181,  2d  ed.  ; 
Dem.  pro  Coron.  265.  11.)  We  must  also  re- 
member that  the  Athenian  navy  as  well  as  the 
army  was  commanded  by  the  Strategi,  whence  the 
"  praetoria  navis  "  or  flag-ship  is  called  CToari\yis 
vavs.  (Hermann,  Lehrbuch  der  griech.  Staatsalt. 
§  152.) 

The  strategi  at  Athens  were  perhaps  the  most 
important  officers  of  the  republic,  especially  during 
war ;  and  amongst  them  are  numbered  some  of  her 
mostdistinguishedcitizens,Miltiades,Themistocles, 
Pericles,  Phocion,  &c.  But  the  generals  of  the 
early  times  differed  in  many  respects  from  the  con- 
temporaries of  Demosthenes.  Formerly  the  general 
and  the  statesman  were  united  in  one  person  ;  the 
leader  in  the  field  was  the  leader  in  the  assembly, 
and  thus  acquired  a  double  influence,  accompanied 
with  a  double  responsibility.  But  in  later  times, 
the  general  and  the  professed  orator  or  statesman 
were  generally  perfectly  distinct  (Isocr.  de  Pace, 
173),  and  the  latter,  as  ought  always  to  be  the  case 
in  free  states,  had  by  far  the  greater  influence. 
The  last  of  the  Athenian  generals  who  was  con- 
sidered to  unite  the  two  characters,  was  Phocion, 
who  was  general  no  less  than  forty-five  times. 
(Plut.  Phoc.  5.)  Accordingly  the  various  parties 
into  which  the  state  was  then  divided  had  each 
their  orator  and  general,  the  former  acting  as  a 
recognized  leader  (Demosth.  Olyn.  ii.  26)  ;  and  a 
general,  when  absent  on  foreign  expeditions,  was 
liable  to  be  maligned  or  misrepresented  to  the 
people  by  an  unfriendly  and  influential  demagogue. 
(Demosth.  de  Cherson.  97.  12.)  Hence  we  cannot 
wonder  that  the  generals  of  the  age  of  Demosthenes 
were  neither  so  patriotic  nor  so  distinguished  as 
those  of  former  times,  more  especially  when  we 
call  to  mind,  that  they  were  often  the  commanders 
af  mercenary  troops,  and  not  of  citizens,  whose 
presence  might  have  checked  or  animated  them. 
Moreover,  they  suffered  in  moral  character  by  the 
contamination  of  the  mercenary  leaders  with  whom 
they  were  associated.  The  necessity  they  were 
ander  of  providing  their  hired  soldiers  with  pay, 
habituated  them  to  the  practice  of  levying  exac- 
tions from  the  allies ;  the  sums  thus  levied  were 
aot  strictly  accounted  for,  and  what  should  have 
been  applied  to  the  service  of  the  state  was  fre- 
juently  spent  by  men  like  Chares  upon  their  own 
cleasures,  or  in  the  purchase  of  a  powerful  orator. 
[Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  v.  p.  214.)  An- 
rther  effect  of  the  separation  of  the  two  characters, 
mw  that  the  responsibility  of  the  general  and  of 
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the  orator  or  minister  was  lessened,  and  it  was  in 
most  cases  easy  for  a  general  to  purchase  an  appa- 
rently disinterested  advocacy  of  his  conduct.  There 
was  this  further  abuse  connected  with  the  system, 
that  according  to  Isocrates  (dePace,  168),  military 
command  was  so  much  coveted,  that  the  election 
of  generals  was  often  determined  by  the  most  pro- 
fligate bribery. 

The  most  eminent  generals  of  the  time  of  De- 
mosthenes were  Timotheus,  Chabrias,  Iphicrates, 
and  Diopithes :  Chares  and  Lysicles  were  inferior 
to  them  both  in  loyalty  and  skill,  but  the  former 
and  the  mercenary  Charidemus  were  frequently 
employed.  Towards  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
empire  the  chief  magistrate  at  Athens  was  called 
%rpwn)y6s,  or  the  Duke:  Constantine  bestowed 
on  him  the  title  of  Me'-yas  SraTij-yd'y  or  the  Grand 
Duke.  (Julian.  Oral,  i.)  The  military  chiefs  of 
the  Aetolian  and  Achaean  leagues  were  also  called 
Strategi.  The  Achaean  Strategi  had  the  power 
of  convening  a  general  assembly  of  the  league  on 
extraordinary  occasions.  [Achaicum  Foedus, 
p.5,b.]  [R.  W.] 

STRATO'RES.  1.  Imperial  Equerries  subject 
to  the  Tribunus  Stabuli.  Their  proper  duty,  as 
the  name  imports,  was  to  saddle  the  horses  ;  they 
also  led  them  from  the  stable  and  assisted  the 
emperor  to  mount.  Hence  they  were  termed  in 
Greek  am€o\e7s.  From  the  addition  of  miles  to 
their  title  it  appears  that  they  were  considered  as 
part  of  the  military  establishment.  (Spartian. 
Caracall.  7;  Amm.  Marc.  xxx.  5  ;  see  Ducange, 
s.  ».)  Consuls  and  praetors  had  their  stratores 
as  we  learn  from  inscriptions  (Orell.  Inscr.  n.  798, 
3250,  3523),  and  perhaps  aediles  also.  (Orell. 
n.  1584.) 

2.  Officers  sent  into  the  provinces  to  select 
horses  for  the  stud  of  the  prince  or  for  the  general 
service  of  the  state.  (Amm.  Marc.  xxix.  3  ;  Cod. 
Theod.  8.  tit.  8.  s.  4  ;  Cod.  12.  tit.  25  ;  Salmas. 
ad  Capitolin.  M.  Antonin.  8,  ad  Trebell.  Poll.  Va- 
lerian. 3.)  These  in  all  probability  belonged  to 
the  same  body  with  those  mentioned  above  ;  the 
title  stratores  a  publicis  rationibus,  by  which  they 
are  usually  distinguished  in  works  upon  Roman 
antiquities,  rests  upon  no  authority  except  the 
letters  STR.  A.P.R.  in  an  inscription  (Gruter,  p. 
dlxix.  n.  8),  the  interpretation  of  which  is  very 
doubtful. 

3.  Jailors  under  the  orders  of  the  Commenta- 
riensis  or  Chief  Inspector  of  Prisons.  (Cod.  Theod. 
9.  tit.  3.  s.  1.)  To  these  Ulpian  refers  (Dig.  1. 
tit.  16.  s.  4),  "  nemo  proconsulum  stratores  suos 
habere  potest,  sed  vice  eorum  milites  ministerio 
in  provinciis  funguntur,"  although  the  passage  is 
quoted  in  most  dictionaries  as  bearing  upon  the 
stratores  of  the  stable.  (Compare  the  Notitia  Dig- 
nitatum  Imperii  Orientis,  c.  13  and  c.  101  inGrae- 
vii  Thes.  Rom.  Antiq.  vol.  vii.  p.  1375  and  p.  1606.) 

4.  In  the  later  Latin  writers  and  especially  in 
the  monkish  historians  of  the  middle  ages,  stratores 
denote  a  chosen  body  of  soldiers  sent  in  advance  of 
an  army  to  explore  the  country,  to  determine  the 
proper  line  of  march,  to  select  the  spots  best  fitted 
for  encamping,  and  to  make  all  the  arrangements 
necessary  for  the  safety  and  comfort  of  the  troops 
when  they  halted,  their  duties  being  in  some  re- 
spects analogous  to  those  of  the  classical  metatores, 
and  in  others  to  those  of  a  modern  corps-de-guides. 
(Symmach.  Epist.  ad  Tlieod.  et  Volenti.  1  ;  Du- 
cange, s.  e.) 
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fi.  We  find  in  an  inscription  the  words  Dio- 
medes  Ap.  Strator,  which  is  generally  under- 
stood to  commemorate  the  labours  of  some  individual 
in  paving  the  Appian  Way,  and  mention  is  made 
of  stratores  of  this  description  in  another  inscrip- 
tion found  at  Mayence.  (Orell.  n.  1450  ;  compare 
Fuchs,  GeschicMe  van  Mainz.)  [W.  R.] 

STRENA,  a  present  given  on  a  festive  day  and 
for  the  sake  of  good  omen  (Festus,  s.  v.),  whence  a 
good  omen  is  called  by  Plautus  bona  strena.  (Stick. 
v.  2.  24.)  It  was  however  chiefly  applied  to  a  new 
year's  gift,  to  a  present  made  on  the  Calends  of 
January.  In  accordance  with  a  Senatusconsultum 
new  year's  gifts  had  to  be  presented  to  Augustus 
in  the  Capitol,  even  when  he  was  absent.  (Suet. 
Aug.  57  ;  comp.  Dion  Cass.  liv.  35.)  The  person 
who  received  such  presents  was  accustomed  to 
make  others  in  return  (strenarum  commercium)  ; 
but  Tiberius,  who  did  not  like  the  custom  on  ac- 
count of  the  trouble  it  gave  him  and  also  of  the  ex- 
pense in  making  presents  in  return,  frequently  left 
Rome  at  the  beginning  of  January,  that  he  might 
be  out  of  the  way  (Dion  Cass.  lvii.  8),  and  also 
strictly  forbade  any  such  presents  to  be  offered 
him  after  the  first  of  January,  as  he  used  to  be 
annoyed  by  them  during  the  whole  of  the  month. 
(Suet-ZYo.  34  ;  Dion  Cass.  lvii.  1 7.)  The  custom, 
so  far  as  the  emperor  was  concerned,  thus  seems  to 
have  fallen  almost  entirely  into  disuse  during  the 
reign  of  Tiberius.  It  was  revived  again  by  Caligula 
(Suet.  Cat.  42  j  Dion  Cass.  lix.  24),  but  abolished 
by  Claudius  (Dion  Cass.  lx.  6)  ;  it  must,  however, 
have  been  restored  afterwards,  as  we  find  it  men- 
tioned as  late  as  the  reigns  of  Theodosius  and 
Arcadius.  (Auson.  Bp.  xviii.  4  ;  Symmach.  Ep. 
*.  28.) 

STRIAE,     [Columna.] 

STRIGA,     [Castra,  p.  254.] 

STRIGIL.     [Balneae,  pp.  1 85,  a,  192,  a.] 

STRO'PHIUM  (Tcuvia,  rawitiiov,  airdSea/ios) 
was  a  girdle  or  belt  worn  by  women  round  the 
breast  and  over  the  inner  tunic  or  chemise.  (Non. 
xiv.  8  ;  tereti  stropldo  luctantes  vineta  papillas, 
Catull.  lxiv.  65.)  It  appears  from  an  epigram  of 
Martial  (xiv.  66)  to  have  been  usually  made  of 
leather.     (Becker,  Gallus,  vol.  i.  p.  321.) 

STRUCTOR.     [Coena,  p.  307,  b.] 

STULTO'RUM  FE'RIAE.    [Fornacalia.] 

STUPRUM.  [Adulterium  ;  Concubina  ; 
Incestum.] 

STYLUS.     [Stilus.] 

SUBCENTU'RIO.     [Exercitus,  p.  506,  a.] 

SUBITA'RII.     [Tumultus.] 

SUBLIGA'CULUM  or  SUCCINCTO'RIUM 
(Sid&fia,  Treplfa/ia),  drawers.  (Joseph.  Ant.  iii.  7. 
§  1.)  This  article  of  dress,  or  a  bandage  wound 
about  the  loins  so  as  to  answer  the  same  purpose, 
was  worn  by  athletes  at  the  public  games  of  Greece 
m  the  earliest  ages  [Athletae]  :  but  the  use  of 
it  was  soon  discontinued,  and  they  went  entirely 
naked.  (Schol.  in  Horn.  II.  xxiii.  683  ;  Isid.  Orig. 
xviii.  17.)  The  Romans,  on  the  contrary,  and  all 
other  nations  except  the  Greeks,  always  adhered 
to  tne  use  of  it  in  their  gymnastic  exercises. 
(Thucyd.  i.  6  ;  Schol.  in  loc. ;  Clem.  Alex.  Paedag. 
iii.  9  ;  Isid.  Orig.  xix.  22.)  It  was  also  worn  by 
actors  on  the  stage  (Cic.  de  Off  i.  35),  by  those 
who  were  employed  in  treading  grapes  [Torcu- 
lar]  (Geopon.  vi.  11),  and  by  the  Roman  popa 
at  the  sacrifices,  and  it  then  received  the  de- 
nomination limus  (Virg.  Aen.  xii.  120  ;  Servius, 
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in  loc),  which  name  was  also  applied  to  it  as  worn 
by  Roman  slaves.  (Gell.  xii.  3.)  The  circumstance 
of  the  slaves  in  India  wearing  this  as  their  only 
covering  (Strabo,  xv.  1.  §  73.  p.  156,  ed.  Sieb.)  is 
agreeable  to  the  practice  of  modern  slavery  in  the 
West  Indies  and  other  tropical  countries.    [ J.  Y.] 

SUBSCRI'PTIO  CENSO'RIA.  [Censor, 
p.  263,  b.] 

SUBSECI'VA.   [Agrariae  Leges,  p.  42,  a.] 

SUBSELLIUM.     [Thronus.] 

SUBSIGNA'NI.     [Exercitus,  p.  502,  a.] 

SUBSTITU'TIO.     [Heres,  p.  599,  a.] 

SUBTE'MEN.     [Tela.] 

SUBU'CULA.     [Tunica.] 

SUCCE'SSIO.  This  word  is  used  to  denote  a 
right  which  remains  unchanged  as  such,  but  is 
changed  with  reference  to  its  subject.  The  change 
is  of  such  a  nature  that  the  right  when  viewed  as 
attached  to  a  new  person  is  founded  on  a  preceding 
right,  is  derived  from  it  and  depends  upon  it  The 
right  must  accordingly  begin  to  be  attached  to  the 
new  person  at  the  moment  when  it  ceases  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  person  who  previously  had  it ;  and 
it  cannot  be  a  better  right  than  it  was  to  the  per- 
son from  whom  it  was  derived  (Dig.  50.  tit.  ]  7. 
s.  175.  §  1).  Thus  in  the  case  of  the  transfer  of 
ownership  by  tradition,  the  new  ownership  begins 
when  the  old  ownership  ceases,  and  it  only  arises 
in  case  the  former  possessor  of  the  thing  had  the 
ownership,  that  is,  prior  ownership  is  a  necessary 
condition  of  subsequent  ownership.  This  kind  of 
change  in  ownership  is  called  Successio.  It  fol- 
lows from  the  definition  of  it  that  Usucapion  is 
not  included  in  it  ;  for  Usucapion  is  an  original 
acquisition.  The  successio  of  a  heres  is  included, 
for  though  there  might  be  a  considerable  interval 
between  the  death  and  the  aditio  hereditatis, 
yet  when  the  hereditas  was  once  taken  posses- 
sion of,  the  act  of  aditio  had  by  a  legal  fiction  re- 
lation to  the  time  of  the  death.  Thus  whereas  we 
generally  view  persons  who  possess  rights  as  the 
permanent  substance  and  the  rights  as  accidents, 
in  the  case  of  Succession  the  right  is  the  permanent 
substance,  which  persists  in  a  series  of  persons. 

The  notion  of  Succession  applies  mainly  though 
not  exclusively  to  property.  With  respect  to  the 
law  that  relates  to  Familia,  it  applies  so  far  as  the 
parts  of  the  Familia  partake  of  the  nature  of  pro- 
perty, such  as  the  power  of  a  master  over  his  slave, 
and  the  case  of  Patronatus  and  Mancipii  causa: 
Thus  the  patria  potestas  and  the  condition  of  a 
wife  in  manu  may  be  objects  of  succession.  It 
applies  also  to  the  case  of  adoption. 

Successio  is  divided  into  Singular  Succession 
and  Universal  Succession.  These  terms  conveni- 
ently express  the  notion,  but  they  are  not  Roman 
terms.  The  Roman  terms  were  as  follows  :  in 
universum  jus,  in  earn  duntaxat  rem  succedere 
(Dig.  21.  tit.  3.  s.  3)  ;  per  universitatem,  in  rem 
succedere  (Gaius,  ii.  97  ;  Dig.  43.  tit.  3.  s.  1)  ;  in 
omne  jus  mortui,  in  singularum  rerum  dominium 
succedere  (Dig.  29.  tit.  2.  s.  37)  ;  in  universa  bona, 
in  rei  tantum  dominium  succedere.  (Dig.  39.  tit.  2. 
s.24.) 

It  is  Singular  succession  when  a  single  thing  as 
an  object  of  ownership  is  transferred,  or  several 
things  together,  when  they  are  transferred  as  in- 
dividual things,  and  not  as  having  any  relation  to 
one  another  in  consequence  of  this  accidental  com- 
mon mode  of  transfer.  The  person  into  whose 
place  another  comes  by  Singular  succession,  is 
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called  Auctor  with  respect  to  his  successor.  In 
order  to  be  Singular  succession,  the  whole  right  of 
the  auctor  must  he  transferred.  He  to  whom  an 
estate  in  fee  simple  is  transferred,  takes  by  Singular 
succession  :  he  to  whom  a  life  estate  is  granted  out 
of  an  estate  in  fee  simple,  does  not  take  by  Singu- 
lar succession. 

The  object  of  Universal  succession  is  property  as 
an  ideal  whole  (universitas)  without  any  reference 
to  its  component  parts.  Yet  the  notion  of  succes- 
sion applies  as  well  to  a  fraction  of  this  ideal  whole 
as  to  the  unit  which  this  ideal  whole  is  conceived 
to  be  ;  for  the  whole  property  being  viewed  as  a 
unit,  it  may  be  conceived  to  be  divided  into  frac- 
tional parts  without  any  reference  to  the  several 
things  which  are  included  in  the  ideal  whole.  It 
was  also  consistent  with  this  species  of  succession 
that  many  particular  things  should  be  incapable  of 
being  transferred :  thus  in  the  case  of  an  hereditas 
the  ususfructus  of  the  deceased  did  not  pass  to  the 
heres,  and  in  the  case  of  adrogation  neither  the 
ususfructus  nor  the  debts  of  the  adrogated  person, 
according  to  the  old  law. 

In  the  case  of  Obligationes  there  is  no  Singular 
succession  :  there  is  either  the  change  of  the  Obli- 
gatio  into  another  by  Novatio,  or  the  suing  for  the 
debt  by  another  (cessio  actionis). 

The  object  of  Universal  succession  is  a  Univer- 
sitas aB  such,  and  it  is  by  means  of  the  words 
Universitas  and  Universum,  that  the  Romans  de- 
note this  kind  of  succession  ;  but  it  would  be  er- 
roneous to  infer  from  this  use  of  the  term  that 
succession  applies  to  all  Universitates.  Its  proper 
application  is  to  property,  and  the  true  character  of 
Universal  succession  is  the  immediate  passing  over 
from  one  person  to  another  of  all  the  credits  and 
debts  that  belong  or  are  attached  to  the  property. 
This  happens  in  the  case  of  an  hereditas  :  heres  in 
onme  jus  mortui,  non  tantum  singularum  rerum 
dominium  succedit,  quum  et  ea  quae  in  nominibus 
sunt  ad  heredem  transeant  (Dig.  29.  tit.  2.  s.  37)  ; 
and  in  the  case  of  adrogation  as  to  most  matters. 
The  debts  would  be  transferred  by  adrogation  if 
this  were  not  accompanied  with  a  capitis  deminutio. 
Credits  and  debts  could  not  be  transferred  by 
Singular  succession.  The  cases  of  Universal  succes- 
sion were  limited  and  the  notion  could  not  be  ap- 
plied and  made  effectual  at  the  pleasure  of  indivi- 
duals. The  most  important  cases  of  Universal 
succession  were  the  property  of  a  deceased  person  ; 
as  hereditas,  bonorum  possessio,  fideicommissaria 
hereditas,  and  others  of  the  like  kind.  The  pro- 
perty of  a  living  person  might  be  transferred  in 
this  way,  in  the  case  of  adrogatio,  conventio  in 
manum,  and  the  bonorum  emtio.  (Gaius,  ii.  98.) 
In  many  other  cases  though  the  object  is  to  trans- 
fer a  whole  property,  it  is  in  fact  effected  by  the 
transfer  of  the  several  things  :  the  following  are 
instances  of  this  kind  of  transfer,  the  gift  of  a 
whole  property,  or  its  being  made  a  Dos,  or  being 
brought  into  a  Societas,  or  the  sale  of  an  hereditas 
by  a  heres. 

The  notion  of  a  Universal  succession  among  the 
Romans  appears  to  have  been  derived  from .  the 
notion  of  the  hereditas,  to  which  it  was  necessary 
to  attach  the  credits  and  debts  of  the  deceased  and 
the  sacra.  Other  instances  of  Universal  succession 
such  as  the  Bonorum  Possessio  grew  out  of  the 
notion  of  the  hereditas  ;  and  it  was  found  con- 
venient to  extend  it  to  other  cases,  such  as  Adro- 
(■ation.     But,  as  already  observed,  the  extension 
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of  the  notion  was  not  left  to  the  pleasure  of  indi- 
viduals, and  accordingly  this  doctrine  was,  to  use 
a  Roman  phrase,  Juris  Publici. 

The  words  Successio,  Successor,  Succedere  by 
themselves  have  a  general  meaning  and  comprise 
both  kinds  of  Succession.  Sometimes  these  words 
by  themselves  signify  universal  succession,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  context  (Gaius,  iii.  82),  and  by 
such  expressions  as  heredes  ceterique  successores. 
In  other  cases  the  kind  of  succession  is  denoted  by 
appropriate  words  as  per  universitatem  succedere, 
acquirere,  transire,  in  universum  jus  succedere,  &c. 
in  the  case  of  Universal  Succession  ;  and  in  rem, 
in  rei  dominium,  in  singularum  rerum  dominium 
succedere,  &c.  in  the  case  of  Singular  Succession. 

In  the  phrase  "per  universitatem  succedere  "  the 
notion  of  universal  succession  is  not  directly  ex- 
pressed ;  for  the  phrase  has  immediate  reference  to 
the  acquisition  of  a  single  thing,  and  it  is  only  by 
means  of  the  word  Universitas  that  we  express 
the  notion,  that  the  acquisition  of  the  individual 
thing  is  effected  by  means  of  the  acquisition  of  the 
whole. 

(Savigny,  System,  &o.  iii.  p.  8  ;  Gaius,  ii.  97, 
&c.  ;  Puchta,  Inst.  ii.  §  198.)  [G.  L.] 

SUCCESSOR.     [Successio.] 
SUCCINCTO'RIUM.     [Sublic-aculum.] 
SUDA'TIO,  SUDATO'RIUM.     [Balneae, 
p.  190,  b.] 

SUFFI'BULUM.  [Vestales.] 
SUFFRA'GIA  SEX.  [Equites,  p.  472,  h.] 
SUFFRA'GIUM,  a  vote.  At  Athens  the  voting 
in  the  popular  assemblies  and  the  courts  of  justice 
was  either  by  show  of  hands  or  by  ballot,  as  is 
explained  under  Cheirotonia  and  Psephus.  It 
is  commonly  supposed  that  at  Rome  the  people 
were  always  polled  in  the  comitia  by  word  of 
mouth,  till  the  passing  of  the  Leges  Tabellariae 
about  the  middle  of  the  second  century  before 
Christ  [Tabellariae  Leges],  when  the  ballot 
by  means  of  tabellae  was  introduced.  [Tabella.] 
Wunder  {Codex  Erfutensis,  p.  clxvii.  &c.)  however 
has  shown,  that  the  popular  assemblies  voted  by 
ballot,  as  well  as  by  word  of  mouth,  long  before 
the  passing  of  the  Leges  Tabellariae,  but  that  in- 
stead of  using  tabellae  they  employed  stones  or 
pebbles  (the  Greek  $TJ<poi),  and  that  each  voter 
received  two  stones,  one  white  and  the  other 
black,  the  former  to  be  used  in  the  approval  and 
the  latter  in  the  condemnation  of  a  measure.  The 
voting  by  word  of  mouth  seems  to  have  been 
adopted  in  elections  and  trials,  and  the  use  of 
pebbles  to  have  been  confined  to  the  enactment 
and  repeal  of  laws.  That  the  latter  mode  of  voting 
was  adopted  in  early  times  is  proved  by  many 
passages  of  Dionysius,  and  especially  by  x.  41 :  as 
6  Srj/xos  ainJTei  t&s  ^(povs,  ol  ve&Taroi  tuv  ira- 
rpiKtav  —  to.  ayyeia  toiv  ^i}(ptav  robs  tyovrab 
atfripovi/To  ;  and  by  xi.  52 :  e/teAeuo'cu'  KctSfoTOJ 
reB^vai  imep  rrjs  tr6Kecits  'Pw/Ww*/,  Kaff  tn&ffTi\v 
(pvXty,  eis  ov  ctnroB'fio-opTai  Tas  ^(povs.  It  is  also 
confirmed  by  the  common  expressions  used  with 
respect  to  voting,  as  sujpragium  ferre,  mittere  in 
suffiragia,  inire,  or  ire  in  sufragia,  which  lead  us 
to  suppose  that  the  suffragium  probably  signified 
something  which  was  put  by  the  hand  from  one 
place  into  another.  For  if  the  Romans  had  from 
the  first  been  polled  only  by  word  of  mouth,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  that  such  an  expression  as  suffrar 
gium  ferre  would  have  been  used,  when  they  had 
nothing  to  carry ;  but  on  the  contrary,  some  such 
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word  as  dicere  would  have  been  employed,  more 
especially  as  it  is  certain  that  in  the  most  ancient 
times  those  who  voted  by  word  of  mouth  did  not 
go  up  one  by  one  to  the  officer  who  received  the 
votes,  but  remained  in  their  places,  and  were  asked 
for  their  votes  by  the  Rogatores,  who  thence  de- 
rived their  name.  Besides  which  the  word  suffra- 
gium  can  scarcely  signify  the  same  as  sententia  or 
vox.  The  etymology  is  uncertain,  for  the  opinions 
of  those  who  connect  it  with  fppdfeir6ai  or  fragor 
do  not  deserve  notice.  Wunder  thinks  that  it 
may  possibly  be  allied  with  suffrago,  and  signified 
originally  an  ankle-bone  or  knuckle-bone.  On  the 
passing  of  the  Leges  Tabellariae  the  voting  with 
stones  or  pebbles  went  out  of  use.  For  further 
particulars  with  respect  to  the  voting  in  the  comitia, 
see  Comitia,  p.  336  ;  Diribitores  ;  Situla  ; 
Tabella  ;  Tabellariae  Leges. 

Those  who  had  the  Jus  Suffragii  or  the  right  of 
voting  in  the  comitia,  as  well  as  the  capacity  of 
enjoying  magistracies,  were  citizens  optimo  jure. 
[Civitas,  p.  291,  b.] 

SUGGESTUS  means  in  general  any  elevated 
place  made  of  materials  heaped  up  (sub  and  gero), 
and  is  specially  applied :  1 .  To  the  stage  or  pulpit 
from  which  the  orators  addressed  the  people  in  the 
comitia.  [Rostra.]  2.  To  the  elevation  from 
which  a  general  addressed  the  soldiers.  (Tacit. 
Hist.  i.  35.)  3.  To  the  elevated  seat  from  which 
the  emperor  beheld  the  public  games  (Suet.  Jul. 
76  ;  Plin.  Paneg.  51),  also  called  cubiculum.  [Cu- 
biculum.] 

SUGGRUNDA'RIUM.     [Fratrs,  p.  559,  b.] 

SUI  HERE'DES.     [Herbs,  p.  598,  b.] 

SUMTUA'RIAE  LEGES,  the  name  of  various 
laws  passed  to  prevent  inordinate  expense  (sumtus) 
in  banquets,  dress,  &c.  (Gellius,  ii.  24,  xx.  1.) 
In  the  states  of  antiquity  it  was  considered  the 
duty  of  government  to  put  a  check  upon  extra- 
vagance in  the  private  expenses  of  persons,  and 
among  the  Romans  in  particular  we  find  traces 
of  this  in  the  laws  attributed  to  the  kings  and 
in  the  Twelve  Tables.  The  censors,  to  whom  was 
entrusted  the  discipline,  or  eura  morum,  punished 
by  the  nota  censoria  all  persons  guilty  of  what  was 
then  regarded  as  a  luxurious  mode  of  living :  a 
great  many  instances  of  this  kind  are  recorded. 
[Censor,  p.  264,  a.]  But  as  the  love  of  luxury 
greatly  increased  with  the  foreign  conquests  of  the 
republic  and  the  growing  wealth  of  the  nations, 
various  Leges  Sumtuariae  were  passed  at  different 
times  with  the  object  of  restraining  it.  These 
however,  as  may  be  supposed,  rarely  accomplished 
their  object,  and  in  the  latter  times  of  the  republic 
they  were  virtually  repealed.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  the  most  important  of  them  arranged  in 
chronological  order. 

Oppia,  proposed  by  the  tribune  C.  Oppius  in  the 
consulship  of  Q.  Fabius  and  Ti.  Sempronius  in  the 
middle  of  the  second  Punic  war  B.  c.  213,  enacted 
that  no  woman  should  have  above  half  an  ounce  of 
gold,  nor  wear  a  dress  of  different  colours,  nor  ride 
in  a  carriage  in  the  city  or  in  any  town,  or  within 
a  mile  of  it,  unless  on  account  of  public  sacrifices. 
This  law  was  repealed  twenty  years  afterwards 
(Liv.  xxxiv.  1,  8 ;  Val.  Max.  ix.  1.  §  3),  whence 
we  frequently  find  the  Lex  Orchia  mentioned  as 
the  first  Lex  Sumtuaria.  Tacitus  (Ann.  iii.  33,  34) 
speaks  of  Oppiae  Leges. 

Orchia,  proposed  by  the  tribune  C.  Orchius  in 
the  third  year  after  the  censorship  of  CatoB.c.  181, 
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limited  the  number  of  guests  to  be  present  at  en- 
tertainments. When  attempts  were  afterwards 
made  to  repeal  this  law,  Cato  offered  the  strongest 
opposition,  and  delivered  a  speech  in  defence  of  the 
law,  which  is  referred  to  by  the  grammarians. 
(Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  13  ;  Festus,  s.  vv.  Obsonitavere, 
Percunctatum ;  Schol.  Bob.  in  Cic.  pro  Sest. 
p.  310,  ed.  Orelli ;  Meyer,  Orat.  Roman.  Fragm. 
p.  91,  &c,  2d  ed.). 

Fannia,  proposed  by  the  consul  C.  Fannius  B.  c. 
161,  limited  the  sums  which  were  to  be  spent  on 
entertainments,  and  enacted  that  not  more  than 
100  asses  should  be  spent  on  certain  festivals 
named  in  the  lex,  whence  it  is  called  Ccntussis  by 
Lucilius,  that  on  ten  other  days  in  each  month  not 
more  than  30  asses,  and  that  on  all  other  days  not 
more  than  10  asses  should  be  expended  :  also  that 
no  other  fowl  but  one  hen  should  be  served  up,  and 
that  not  fattened  for  the  purpose.  (Gell.  ii.  24  ; 
Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  13  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  x.  50.  s.  71.) 

Didia,  passed  b.  c.  143,  extended  the  Lex  Fan- 
nia to  the  whole  of  Italy,  and  enacted  that  not  only 
those  who  gave  entertainments  which  exceeded  in 
expense  what  the  law  had  prescribed,  but  also  all 
who  were  present  at  such  entertainments,  should 
be  liable  to  the  penalties  of  the  law.  We  are  not 
however  told  in  what  these  consisted.  (Macrob. 
Sat.il  13.) 

Licinia  agreed  in  its  chief  provisions  with  the 
Lex  Fannia,  and  was  brought  forward,  we  are  told, 
that  there  might  be  the  authority  of  a  new  law 
upon  the  subject,  inasmuch  as  the  Lex  Fannia  was 
beginning  to  be  neglected.  It  allowed  200  asses 
to  be  spent  on  entertainments  upon  marriage  days 
and  on  other  days  the  same  as  the  Lex  Fannia : 
also,  that  on  ordinary  days  there  should  not  be 
served  up  more  than  three  pounds  of  fresh  and  one 
pound  of  salt  meat.  (Gell.  Macrob.  II.  cc.)  Gellius 
(/.  c.)  states,  that  this  law  was  brought  forward  by 
P.  Licinius  Crassus,  but  we  do  not  know  at  what 
time,  probably  however  in  his  praetorship  B.C.  103. 
Gellius  relates  elsewhere  (xv.  8)  that  a  Latin 
orator  of  the  name  of  Favorinus  spoke  in  support 
of  this  law.     (See  Diet,  of  Biog.  art.  Favorinus.) 

Cornelia,  a  law  of  the  dictator  Sulla  b.  c.  81 , 
was  enacted  on  account  of  the  neglect  of  the  Fan- 
nian  and  Licinian  Laws.  Like  these  it  regulated 
the  expenses  of  entertainments.  (Gell.  ii.  24  ; 
Macrob.  I.  e.)  Extravagance  in  funerals,  which 
had  been  forbidden  even  in  the  Twelve  Tables 
(Cic.  de  Leg.  ii.  23 — 25),  was  also  restrained  by  a 
law  of  Sulla.  (Plut.  Sull.  35.)  It  was  probably 
the  same  law  which  determined  how  much  might  be 
spent  upon  monuments.    (Cic.  ad  All.  xii.  35,  36.) 

Aemilia,  proposed  by  the  consul  Aemilius  Le- 
pidus  b.  c.  78,  did  not  limit  the  expenses  of  enter- 
tainments, but  the  kind  and  quantity  of  food  that 
was  to  be  used.  (Gell.  Macrob.  II.  cc.)  Pliny  (H. 
N.  viii.  57.  s.  82)  and  Aurelius  Victor  (de  Vir.  III. 
72)  ascribe  this  law  to  the  consulship  of  M.  Aemi- 
lius Scaurus  b.  c.  115.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
there  may  have  been  two  Aemilian  Leges  on  the 
subject. 

Antia,  of  uncertain  date,  proposed  by  Antius 
Restio,  besides  limiting  the  expenses  of  entertain- 
ments, enacted  that  no  actual  magistrate,  or  magis- 
trate elect,  should  dine  abroad  anywhere  except  at 
the  houses  of  certain  persons.  This  law  however 
was  little  observed  ;  and  we  are  told  that  Antius 
never  dined  out  afterwards,  that  he  might  not  see 
his  own  law  violated.  (Gell.  Macrob.  11.  cc.) 
3z  3 
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Julia,  proposed  by  the  dictator  C.  Julius  Caesar, 
enforced  the  former  sumptuary  laws  respecting  en- 
tertainments, which  had  fallen  into  disuse.  (Dion 
Cass,  xliii.  25.)  Julius  Caesar  adopted  strong  mea- 
lures  to  carry  this  law  into  execution,  but  it  was 
violated  when  he  was  absent  from  Rome.  (Cic.  ad 
Att.  xiii.  7.)  He  stationed  officers  in  the  provision 
market  to  seize  upon  all  eatables  forbidden  by  the 
law,  and  sometimes  sent  lictors  and  soldiers  to  ban- 
quets to  take  away  every  thing  which  was  not 
allowed  by  the  law.  (Suet.  Jul.  43.)  Cicero  seems 
to  refer  to  this  law  in  two  of  his  epistles  (ad  Fam. 
vii.  26,  ix.  IS). 

Julia,  a  lex  of  Augustus,  allowed  200  sesterces 
to  be  expended  upon  festivals  on  dies  profesti, 
300  upon  those  on  the  Calends,  Ides,  Nones,  and 
some  other  festive  days,  and  1000  upon  marriage 
feasts.  There  was  also  an  edict  of  Augustus  or 
Tiberius  by  which  as  much  as  from  300  to  2000 
sesterces  were  allowed  to  be  expended  upon  enter- 
tainments, the  increase  being  made  with  the  hope 
of  securing  thereby  the  observance  of  the  law. 
(Gell.  1.  c. ;  Sueton.  Octav.  34.) 

Tiberius  attempted  to  check  extravagance  in 
banquets  (Suet.  Tib.  34)  ;  and  a  senatusconsultum 
was  passed  in  his  reign  for  the  purpose  of  restrain- 
ing luxury,  which  forbade  gold  vases  to  be  em- 
ployed, except  for  sacred  purposes,  and  which  also 
prohibited  the  use  of  silk  garments  to  men.  (Tacit. 
Ann.  ii.  33 ;  Dion  Cass.  lvii.  15.)  This  sumptuary 
law,  however,  was  but  little  observed.  (Tacit.  Ann. 
iii.  52,  53.)  Some  regulations  on  the  subject  were 
also  made  by  Nero  (Suet.  Ner.  16),  and  by  suc- 
ceeding emperors,  but  they  appear  to  have  been  of 
little  or  no  avail  in  checking  the  increasing  love  of 
luxury  in  dress  and  food.  (Platner,  Eacercit.  II. 
de  Legibus  Sumtuariis  Rom.  Lips.  1752  ;  Box- 
mann,  Dissert,  antiquario-juridica  de  Leg.  Rom. 
Sumtuariis,  Lugd.  Batav.  1816.) 

Sumptuary  laws  were  not  peculiar  to  antiquity. 
"  Our  own  legislation,  which  in  its  absurd  as  well 
as  its  best  parts  has  generally  some  parallel  in  that 
of  the  Romans,  contains  many  instances  of  Sump- 
tuary Laws,  which  prescribed  what  kind  of  dress, 
and  of  what  quality,  should  be  worn  by  particular 
classes,  and  so  forth.  The  English  Sumptuary  Sta- 
tutes relating  to  apparel  commenced  with  the  37th 
of  Edward  III.  This  statute,  after  declaring  that 
the  outrageous  and  excessive  apparel  of  divers  people 
against  their  estate  and  degree  is  the  destruction 
and  impoverishment  of  the  land,  prescribes  the  ap- 
parel of  the  various  classes  into  which  it  distributes 
the  people  ;  but  it  goes  no  higher  than  knights. 
The  clothing  of  the  women  and  children  is  also  re- 
gulated. The  next  statute,  3rd  of  Edward  IV.,  is 
very  minute.  This  kind  of  statute-making  went  on 
at  intervals  to  the  1st  of  Philip  and  Mary,  when 
an  act  was  passed  for  the  Reformation  of  Excessive 
AppareL  These  Apparel  statutes  were  repealed  by 
the  1st  of  James  I."  (Long's  Translation  of 
Plutarch's  Life  of  Sulla,  c.  2.) 

SUOVETAURI'LIA.    [Saorificium  ;  Lus- 

TRATIO.] 

SUPERFI'CIES,  SUPERFICIA'RIUS.  — 
Superficies  is  anything  which  is  placed  upon  the 
ground,  so  as  to  become  attached  to  it.  The  most 
common  case  of  superficies  is  that  of  buildings 
erected  on  another  man's  land.  "  Those  are 
aedes  superficiariae  which  are  built  on  hired 
ground,  and  the  property  of  which  both  by  the 
.lus  Civile  and  Naturale  belonrrs  to  him  to  whom 
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the  ground  (solum)  also  belongs."  (Gaius,  Dig. 
43.  tit.  18.  s.2.)  Cicero  (ad  Att.  iv.  2)  uses  the 
expression  "  superficies  aedium."  Every  building 
then  was  considered  a  part  of  the  ground  on  which 
it  stood  ;  and  the  ownership  and  possession  of  the 
building  were  inseparable  from  the  ownership  and 
possession  of  the  ground.  The  Superficies  resem- 
bles a  Servitus  and  is  classed  among  the  Jura  in 
re.  According  to  the  definition,  the  Superficiarius 
had  not  the  thing  even  In  bonis  ;  and  as  the  animus 
Domini  could  not  exist  in  the  case  of  Superficies, 
he  consequently  could  not  be  Possessor.  He  had 
however  a  Juris  Quasi  Possessio.  The  Superficiarius 
had  the  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  Superficies  : 
he  could  alienate  the  Superficies  and  pledge  it  for 
the  term  of  his  enjoyment ;  he  could  dispose  of  it 
by  testament ;  and  it  could  be  the  object  of  suc- 
cession ab  intestato  ;  he  could  also  make  it  subject 
to  a  Servitus  ;  and  he  could  prosecute  his  right  by 
a  utilis  in  rem  actio.  As  he  had  a  Juris  Quasi 
Possessio,  he  was  protected  against  threatened  dis- 
turbance by  a  special  Interdict,  which  is  given  in 
the  Digest  (43.  tit.  18),  and  in  its  effect  resembles 
the  Interdictum  Uti  possidetis.  The  explanation 
of  the  passage  relating  to  this  Interdict  (Dig.  43. 
tit.  18.  s.  3)  is  given  by  Savigny  (Das  Reeht  dcs 
Besitzes,  p.  289,  5th  ed.).  If  he  was  ejected,  he 
could  have  the  Interdictum  de  vi,  as  in  the  case 
of  proper  Possession  ;  and  if  he  had  granted  the 
use  of  the  Superficies  to  another  Precario,  who  re- 
fused to  restore  it,  he  had  the  Interdictum  de  pre- 
cario. 

A  man  could  obtain  the  use  of  a  Superficies  by 
agreement  with  the  owner  of  the  land  for  permis- 
sion to  erect  a  building  on  it :  he  thus  obtained  a 
Jus  Superficiarium  ;  and  he  might  also  by  agree- 
ment have  the  use  of  an  existing  Superficies.  He 
was  bound  to  discharge  all  the  duties  which  he 
owed  in  respect  of  the  Superficies,  and  to  make 
the  proper  payment  in  respect  of  it  (solarium)^  if 
any  payment  had  been  agreed  on.  The  solarium 
was  a  ground-rent.     (Dig.  43.  tit.  8.  s.  2.  §  17.) 

The  rule  of  law  that  the  Superficies  belonged  to 
the  owner  of  the  soil  was  expressed  thus  :  Super- 
ficies solo  cedit.  (Gaius,  ii.  73.)  If  then  a  man 
built  on  another  man's  land,  the  house  became  the 
property  of  the  owner  of  the  land.  But  if  the 
owner  of  the  land  claimed  the  house,  and  would 
not  pay  the  expense  incurred  by  building  it,  the 
builder  of  the  house  could  meet  the  claimant  with 
a  plea  of  dolus  malus  (exceptio  doli  mail),  that  is 
to  say,  if  he  was  a  Bonae  fidei  possessor.  In  any 
other  case,  he  had  of  course  no  answer  to  the 
owner's  claim. 

According  to  Coke  (Co.  LSI.  48,  b), "  a  man  may 
have  an  inheritance  in  an  upper  chamber,  though 
the  lower  buildings  and  the  soil  be  in  another,  and 
seeing  it-is  an  inheritance  corporeal,  it  shall  pass 
by  livery."  But  this  doctrine  is  open  to  serious 
objections,  and  contradicts  a  fundamental  principle 
of  law. 

At  Rome  if  a  man  received  permission  to  build 
on  a  locus  publicus,  he  thereby  obtained  a  Jus 
Superficiarium.  The  Lex  Icilia  de  Aventino,  b.  c. 
456,  probably  gave  the  ground  in  ownership  to  the 
Plebs.  Dionysius,  who  speaks  particularly  of  this 
lex,  says  that  several  persons  united  to  build  a 
house  on  the  same  plot  of  ground,  and  distributed 
the  stories  among  them  ;  this,  however,  would  not 
be   a  case  of  superficies,  but  a  communio  pro  in- 

UIVISO.       Tn    lftt.pr    timpH.  it.  was   pnmninn    ai.    ftrann 
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for  the  ground  on  which  Insulae  were  built  to  re- 
main the  property  of  the  owner  of  the  soil,  while 
other  persons  had  a  Jus  Superficiariura  in  the 
different  stories,  in  respect  of  which  a  rent  {so- 
larium) was  payable  to  the  dominus  of  the  soiL 
Rudorff  {Beitrag  zur  Geschichte  der  Superficies, 
Zeitschrift  fur  GescHeH.  Rechtsw.  &c,  No.xi.)  says 
that  these  terras  were  as  common  in  Rome  "  as 
they  now  are  in  London  where  great  landholders, 
in  consideration  of  a  rent  for  nine  and  ninety  years, 
and  the  reservation  of  the  ownership  of  the  soil, 
allow  others  to  occupy  building  ground  and  slightly 
built  houses."  He  who  builds  on  another's  land 
on  a  building  lease  has  a  Jus  Superficiarium  and 
nothing  more. 

(Gaius,  ii.  73—75  ;  Dig.  43.  tit.  18  ;  Lex  Icilia, 
Dionys.  Antiq.  Horn.  x.  32  ;  Puchta,  Inst.  ii. 
§  244  ;  Zeitschrift.  &c.  xi.  219  ;  Stair,  Institutes, 
book  ii.  tit.  7  ;  M'Dowell,  Inst.  i.  676  ;  Code 
ami,  art.  664.)  [G.  L.] 

SUPERNUMERA'RII.  [Accensi.] 
SU'PPARUM.  [Navis,  p.  790,  a;  Tunica.] 
SUPPLICA'TIO  was  a  solemn  thanksgiving  or 
supplication  to  the  gods  decreed  by  the  senate, 
when  all  the  temples  were  opened,  and  the  statues 
of  the  gods  frequently  placed  in  public  upon 
couches  (pulvinaria),  to  which  the  people  offered 
up  their  thanksgivings  and  prayers  (ad  omnia  pul- 
vinaria supplicatio  decreta  est,  Cic.  in  Catil.  iii.  10). 
[Lectisternium.]  A  Supplicatio  was  decreed 
for  two  different  reasons. 

I.  As  a  thanksgiving,  when  a  great  victory  had 
been  gained :  it  was  usually  decreed  as  soon  as 
official  intelligence  of  the  victory  had  been  re- 
ceived by  a  letter  from  the  general  in  command. 
The  number  of  days  during  which  it  was  to  last 
was  proportioned  to  the  importance  of  the  victory. 
Sometimes  it  was  decreed  for  only  one  day  (Liv. 
iii.  63),  but  more  commonly  for  three  or  five  days. 
A  supplication  of  ten  days  was  first  decreed  in 
honour  of  Pompey  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war 
with  Mithridates  (Cic.  de  Prov.  Cons.  11),  and 
one  of  fifteen  days  after  the  victory  over  theBelgae 
by  Caesar,  an  honour  which  Caesar  himself  says 
(B.  G.  ii.  35)  had  never  been  granted  to  any  one 
before.  (Compare  Cic.  I.  c.)  Subsequently  a  sup- 
plicatio of  twenty  days  was  decreed  after  his  con- 
quest of  Vercingetorix.  (Caes.  B.  G.  vii.  90.) 
From  this  time  the  senate  seems  to  have  frequently 
increased  the  number  of  days  out  of  mere  compli- 
ment to  the  general.  We  thus  find  mention  of 
thanksgivings  for  forty  days  (Dion  Cass,  xliii.  14), 
fifty  days  (Id.  xliii.  42,  and  Cic.  Phil.  xiv.  14),  and 
even  sixty.  (Dion  Cass.xl.  50.)  A  supplicatio  was 
usually  regarded  as  a  prelude  to  a  triumph,  but  it 
was  not  always  followed  by  one,  as  Cato  reminds 
Cicero,  to  whose  honour  a  supplicatio  had  been 
decreed.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  xv.  5.)  This  honour  was 
conferred  upon  Cicero  on  account  of  his  suppression 
of  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  which  had  never  been 
decreed  to  any  one  before  in  a  civil  capacity  (to- 
gatus),  as  he  frequently  takes  occasion  to  mention. 
(In  Catil.  iii.  6,  10,  in  Pis.  3,  Phil.  ii.  6.) 

II.  A  Supplicatio,  a  solemn  supplication  and 
humiliation,  was  also  decreed  in  times  of  public 
danger  and  distress,  and  on  account  of  prodigies  to 
avert  the  anger  of  the  gods.  (Liv.  iii.  7,  x.  23, 
xxxi.  9,  xxxvii.  3.) 

SURDUS.     [Obligationes,  p.  818,a;   Tes- 

TAMENTUM.] 

SUSPENSU'RA.    [Balneae,  p.  191,  b.] 
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SYCOPHANTES  (<rvKotpdvTiis).  At  an  early 
period  in  Attic  history  a  law  was  made  prohibiting 
the  exportation  of  figs.  Whether  it  was  made  in 
a  time  of  dearth,  or  through  the  foolish  policy  of 
preserving  to  the  natives  the  most  valuable  of 
their  productions,  we  cannot  say.  It  appears, 
however,  that  the  law  continued  in  force  long 
after  the  cause  of  its  enactment,  or  the  general 
belief  of  its  utility,  had  ceased  to  exist ;  and 
Attic  fig-growers  exported  their  fruit  in  spite  of 
prohibitions  and  penalties.  To  inform  against  a 
man  for  so  doing  was  considered  harsh  and  vexa- 
tious ;  as  all  people  are  apt  to  think  that  obsolete 
statutes  may  be  infringed  with  impunity.  Hence 
the  term  a-vKotyavrtlv,  which  originally  signified 
to  lay  an  information  against  another  for  escporting 
figs,  came  to  be  applied  to  all  ill-natured,  malicious, 
groundless,  and  vexatious  accusations.  It  is  de- 
fined by  Suidas,  i^ei/Sws  twos  Karnyopeiv.  (Ste- 
phan.  Thesaur.  8873,  b.) 

Sycophantes  in  the  time  of  Aristophanes  and 
Demosthenes  designated  a  person  of  a  peculiar 
class,  not  capable  of  being  described  by  any  single 
word  in  our  language,  but  well  understood  and  ap- 
preciated by  an  Athenian.  He  had  not  much  in 
common  with  our  sycophant,  but  was  a  happy  com- 
pound of  the  common  barretor,  informer,  pettifogger, 
busybody,  rogue,  liar,  and  slanderer.  The  Athenian 
law  permitted  any  citizen  (rov  fiov\6p.evov)  to  give 
information  against  public  offenders,  and  prosecute 
them  in  courts  of  justice.  It  was  the  policy  of  the 
legislator  to  encourage  the  detection  of  crime,  and 
a  reward  (such  as  half  the  penalty)  was  frequently 
given  to  the  successful  accuser.  Such  a  power, 
with  such  a  temptation,  was  likely  to  be  abused, 
unless  checked  by  the  force  of  public  opinion,  or 
the  vigilance  of  the  judicial  tribunals.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  character  of  the  Athenian  democracy 
and  the  temper  of  the  judges  furnished  additional 
incentives  to  the  informer.  Eminent  statesmen, 
orators,  generals,  magistrates,  and  all  persons  of 
wealth  and  influence  were  regarded  with  jealousy 
by  the  people.  The  more  causes  came  into  court, 
the  more  fees  accrued  to  the  judges,  and  fines  and 
confiscations  enriched  the  public  treasury.  The 
prosecutor  therefore  in  public  causes,  as  well  as  the 
plaintiff  in  civil,  was  looked  on  with  a  more  favour- 
able eye  than  the  defendant,  and  the  chances  of 
success  made  the  employment  a  lucrative  one.  It 
was  not  always  necessary  to  go  to  trial  or  even  to 
commence  legal  proceedings.  The  timid  defendant 
was  glad  to  compromise  the  cause,  and  the  con- 
scious delinquent  to  avert  the  threat  of  a  prosecu- 
tion by  paying  a  sum  of  money  to  his  opponent. 
Thriving  informers  found  it  not  very  difficult  to 
procure  witnesses,  and  the  profits  were  divided  be- 
tween them.  According  to  Theophrastus  (ap.A  then. 
vi.  254,  b),  Athens  was  full  of  AwvvtroKohaKuv 
KaX  \wiroSvT&y  Aral  tyevdofjiapTtipwv  Kal  avKotyavTwv 
Kal  tyevSoic\TiT'fipwv.  The  character  of  the  crvKO- 
cpdvTai  will  be  best  understood  by  the  examples 
and  descriptions  found  in  the  Attic  writers.  Aris- 
tophanes directs  the  keenest  edge  of  his  satire 
against  them.  (See  particularly  Acharn.  818, 
Aves,  1410,  Plut.  850.)  Demosthenes  says : 
ivovripov  o  crvicocpdrnis  Kal  fJdaKavov  KaX  tpiKalrtop 
(de  Coron.  307  ;  compare  c.  Eubul.  1309).  2uko 
rpavTeiv  -rpi&Kovra  fuias  in  Lysias  (c.  Evand.  177, 
ed.  Steph.)  signifies  "to  extort  thirty  minas  by 
Sycophant-like  practices."  (See  further  Lys.  Aryi. 
KktoA.  AiroA.  171  •  Aesch.  de  Fals.  Leg.  36,  ed 
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teph.  ;  Dem.  de  Cor.  291  ;  Xenoph.  Mem.  ii.  9. 

4,  de  Rep.  Ath.  i.  4.)  That  the  increase  of  Iiti- 
ition  and  perjury  was  in  some  measure  owing  to 
le  establishment  of  clubs  and  political  associations 
od  the  violence  of  party  spirit,  may  be  gathered 
om  various  passages  of  the  Attic  writers.  (Thu- 
{&,  viii.  54  ;  Demosth.  c.  Boeot.  de  dote,  1010,  c. 
'antaen.  978,  c.  Zenoth.  885.) 

The  Athenian  law  did  indeed  provide  a  remedy 
jainst  this  mischievous  class  of  men.  There  was 
•ypoKpb  crvtcotpavTias  tried  before  the  Thesmothe- 
le.  Any  person  who  brought  a  false  charge 
jainst  another,  or  extorted  money  by  threat  of 
gal  proceedings,  or  suborned  false  witnesses,  or 
lgaged  in  a  conspiracy  to  ruin  the  character  of  an 
inocent  man,  was  liable  to  this  yptupt].  He  might 
so  be  proceeded  against  by  <pd<ris,  ep5ei£fs, 
wayoty^j,  irpoSoX)]  or  eiaayyeXta.  (See  articles 
hasis,  &c.  ;  Aesch.  de  Fals.Leg.  47,  ed.  Steph.  ; 
'em.  c.  Theocr.  1325.)  The  trial  was  an  ay&v 
.ft.i\T6s.  The  heaviest  punishment  might  be  in- 
icted,  together  with  artftla  and  confiscation  of 
•operty.  Besides  this,  if  any  man  brought  a  cri- 
inal  charge  against  another,  and  neglected  to 
•osecute  it  (iire^eXdeiv),  he  was  liable  to  a  pe- 
ilty  of  1000  drachmas,  and  lost  the  privilege  of 
stituting  a  similar  proceeding  in  future,  which 
as  considered  to  be  a  species  of  an/xia.  (Dem. 
Mid.  548,  o.  T/ieocr.  1323.)  The  same  consc- 
ience followed,  if  he  failed  to  obtain  a  fifth  part 
'  the  votes  at  the  trial.  The  en-wgeAfa  in  civil 
tions  was  a  penalty  of  the  same  kind  and  having 
e  same  object :  viz.,  to  prevent  the  abuse  of 
gal  process,  and  check  frivolous  and  unjust  ac- 
>ns.  Such  were  the  remedies  provided  by  law, 
it  they  were  found  inefficacious  in  practice  ;  and 
e  words  of  Aristophanes  (Plutus,  885)  were  not 
ore  severe  than  true  :  "  there  is  no  charm  against 
e  bite  of  a  Sycophantes."  (See  Platner,  Proc. 
d  King.  vol.  ii.  p.  1 64  j  Meier,  Att.  Proc.  p.  335  ; 
ihomann,  Ant.  Jur.  pub.  Gfr.  pp.  101,  185  ;  Pol- 
x,  viii.  31,  46,  47,  88.)  [C.R.K.J 

SYLAE  (o-vXtu).  When  a  Greek  state,  or 
y  of  its  members,  had  received  an  injury  or 
suit  from  some  other  state  or  some  of  its  mem- 
rs,  and  the  former  was  unwilling,  or  not  in  a 
odition,  to  declare  open  war,  it  was  not  unusual 

give  a  commission,  or  grant  public  authority  to 
iividuals  to  make  reprisals.  This  was  called 
Xas,  or  avXa,  SiSoVai.  (Demosth.  c.  Lacrit.  931  ; 
fsias,  c.  Nieom.  185,  ed.  Steph.)  Polybius  (iv. 
',  36,  53)  calls  it  Adtpvpov  or  pvcria  KarayyeX- 
iv.  Thus,  when  the  Lacedaemonians  thought 
e  Athenians  had  broken  the  treaty  with  them 
■  making  incursions  from  Pylus,  they  issued  a 
Dclamation  that  any  of  their  subjects  might 
mmit  depredations  on  the  Athenians  (Aiji^etrfrxi 
us  >A0ifmiovs9  Thucyd.  v.  115).  Demosthenes 
e  Coron.  Trierarch.  1232)  declares  that  the 
puty  captains  of  triremes  so  misbehaved  them- 
ves  in  foreign  countries,  plundering  everybody 
sy  came  near,  that  no  Athenian  could  travel  safely 
i  t&s  i>nb  TOUTOiv  avfipoA-qtylas  Kai  (TiiXas  tcarta- 
uaafievas,  where  avSpoAytylas  refers  to  the  arrest 

the  person,  crvXas  to  the  seizure  of  goods, 
idas  explains  trvXau  by  the  synonym  <rvAX-ti*pzis. 
i  to  avopoXrjtylat  for  another  purpose,  see  Phonos. 

the  vavrmii  auyypatp^  in  the  speech  of  Demos- 
ales  (c.  Laer.  927),  one  of  the  conditions  is  that 
ads  may  be  landed  only  '6irou  Uv  fx$f  avXai  3><rtv 
dnvaiois.  "  where   no    hostilities    are    exercised 
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against  Athenians."  The  people  of  Athens  passed 
a  special  decree  to  authorise  privateering  ;  and 
when  any  booty  was  taken  by  Athenian  subjects, 
they  reserved  to  themselves  the  right  of  determin- 
ing whether  it  was  lawfully  taken,  whether  it 
ought  to  be  kept  or  restored,  and  what  should  be 
done  with  it.  (Demosth.  c.  Timocr.  703  ;  Argum. 
694,  695.)  The  ancient  practice  may  be  compared 
with  the  modern  one  of  granting  letters  of  marque 
and  reprisal.  (Harpocr.  s.  v.  2»Aas :  Schomann,  de 
Comit.  p.  28i,Ant.  Jur.  Pub.  Gr.  p.  367.)  [C.R.K.] 

SYLLOGEIS  (ffvXXoyius),  usually  called  2uA- 
Xoyus  tov  StJjUou,  or  the  Collectors  of  the  People, 
were  special  commissioners  at  Athens,  who  made  out 
a  list  of  the  property  of  the  oligarchs  previously  to 
its  confiscation.  (Lex  Rhet.  p.  304,  Bekker.)  They 
formed  an  apxh  (Harpocr.  s.  v.  SvXXoyii),  and 
seem  to  have  been  introduced  after  the  dominion  of 
the  Thirty  Tyrants.  It  appears  from  an  inscrip- 
tion that  the  Syllogeis  had  to  attend  to  the  sacred 
rites  connected  with  the  worship  of  Athena  and  the 
Olympian  Zeus,  whence  Bockh  conjectures  that 
they  collected  or  summoned  the  citizens  to  certain 
sacred  rites,  in  which  the  people  were  feasted,  and 
that  from  this  circumstance  they  derived  their 
name :  the  property  of  the  oligarchs,  of  which  they 
are  said  to  have  made  out  a  list  for  the  purpose  of 
confiscation,  may  have  been  applied  to  these  public 
banquets,  since  confiscated  property  was  not  unfre- 
quently  divided  among  the  citizens.  (Corpus  Inscr. 
Graec.  No.  99.  pp.  137,  138,  No.  157.  p.  250.) 

SY'MBOJLA.  [Coena,  p.  304,  b;  Dicastes.] 

SYMBOLAEON,  SYNALLAGMA,  SYN- 
THE'CE  (<TVfi@6Xa.iov,  ovvdXXayp.a,  avvBiiKri),  are 
all  words  used  to  signify  a  contract,  but  are  dis- 
tinguishable from  one  another.  %vp.86Aaiov  is 
used  of  contracts  and  bargains  between  private 
persons,  and  peculiarly  of  loans  of  money.  Thus, 
crvf/.6aXeiv  ets  avSpdnoSov  is,  to  lend  upon  the 
security  of  a  slave.  (Demosth.  c.  Aphob.  822,  c. 
Zenoth.  884,  c.  Phorm.  907,  e.  Timolh.  1185,  c. 
Dionys.  1284.)  ^BwdXXayp.a  signifies  any  matter 
negotiated  or  transacted  between  two  or  more  per- 
sons, whether  a  contract  or  anything  else.  (De- 
mosth. a.  Onet.  867,  869,  c.  Timocr.  760.)  2w- 
BitKri  is  used  of  more  solemn  and  important  con- 
tracts, not  only  of  those  made  between  private 
individuals,  but  also  of  treaties  and  conventions 
between  kings  and  states.  (Thucyd.  i.  40,  v.  18, 
viii.  37  ;  Xenoph.  Hell.  vii.  1.  §  2  ;  Demosth.  de 
Rhod.  199,  de  Coron.  251,  c.  Aristog.  774  ;  Di- 
narch.  c.  Demosth.  101,  ed.  Steph.) 

As  to  the  necessity  or  advantage  of  having 
written  agreements  between  individuals,  see  Stn- 
graphe.  National  compacts,  on  account  of  their 
great  importance,  and  the  impossibility  of  other- 
wise preserving  evidence  of  them,  were  almost 
always  committed  to  writing,  and  commonly  in- 
scribed on  pillars  or  tablets  of  some  durable  mate- 
rial. (Thucyd.  v.  23,  47  ;  see  Aristoph.  Acharn. 
727.)  Upon  a  breach,  or  on  the  expiration,  of 
the  treaty,  the  pillars  were  taken  down.  (Demosth. 
pro  Megalopol.  209.) 

For  breaches  of  contract  actions  were  maintain- 
able at  Athens,  called  ffvpMoXaiav  (or  (rvvOrjicue) 
napagdo-eas  5itcat,  (Pollux,  vi.  153,  viii.  31.) 
Such  actions,  it  is  apprehended,  applied  only  to  ex- 
press contracts,  not  to  obligations  ex  delicto,  or  the 
atcovo-ia  o-vvaXXdynara  of  Aristotle.  (Ethic.  Nicom. 
v.  4.)     Thus,  if  I  had  promised  to  pay  a  sum  of 

monev  bv  a.  certain  dav-  and  failed  t.n  ™>rfnrm  that 
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promise,  an  action  for  breach  of  contract  would 
have  lain  at  Athens.  But  if  my  cow  had  broken 
my  neighbour's  fence,  my  obligation  to  repair  the 
damage  would  have  given  rise  not  to  an  action  for 
breach  of  contract,  but  to  a  SIktj  &\d$rjs.  (Meier, 
AU.  Proc.  pp.  476,  477.)  On  the  other  hand,  a 
StKTj  fSAdSris  would  lie  against  a  person  who  had 
committed  a  breach  of  contract ;  for  he  was  re- 
garded as  a  wrongdoer,  and  liable  to  pay  compen- 
sation to  the  party  injured.  Therefore  Dionyso- 
dorus,  who  had  failed  to  perform  the  conditions  of 
a  mvtik}}  vvyypatyfy,  had  a  Biiai  0XdGqs  brought 
against  him  by  the  persons  who  lent  him  money 
on  his  ship.  (Demosth.  1282  ;  see  also  pro  Phorm. 
950,  c.  Cattipp.  1240.)  The  Athenian  law  fre- 
quently gave  an  option  between  various  forms  of 
action.  It  is  not,  however,  improbable  that  the 
Si/oj  (rvvdjjKSiv  irapa€d(T€C05  was  only  one  species 
of  the  5iK7j  j8\c££t7s,  and  the  name  one  of  a  less 
technical  kind.  Wherever  a  debt  had  become 
due  to  a  man  by  reason  of  some  previous  contract, 
we  may  suppose  that  he  had  the  option  between 
an  action  of  debt  (xp*ovs)  aQd  one  for  breach  of 
contract.  The  same  observation  will  apply  to  the 
Micai  irapaKaTadriKtjs^  apyvpiov,  and  others  of  a 
similar  kind.  The  main  point  of  difference  might 
be  this :  that  in  a  general  action  for  breach  of  con- 
tract, the  plaintiff  went  for  unliquidated  damages, 
which  the  court  had  to  assess  ;  whereas,  upon  a 
claim  to  recover  a  debt  or  sum  certain,  or  a  specific 
chattel,  the  court  had  nothing  more  to  do  than  to 
determine  whether  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  it 
or  not  ;  the  brykv  was  arifnjTos.  All  such  actions 
were  tried  before  the  ®e<Tfxod€Tai.  (Meier,  Att. 
Proc.  pp.  67,  184,  493—497,  510.) 

'O/xoKoyia  appears  to  be  a  word  of  less  technical 
nature  than  ffvvB-iiKti,  though  (as  we  might  expect 
in  words  of  this  sort)  they  are  often  used  indiffer- 
ently. Grammarians  make  them  synonymous. 
(Harpocr.  s.  v.  3Affvv6€TdoTarov :  Suidas,  s.  v.  "2,w- 
6i)KT}.)  %vp07}fcas  iroieiffdai  or  Ti&eaUm  perd  twos 
is,  to  make  an  agreement  with  any  one  ;  efifiepeiv 
reus  ffwd-fiKats,  to  abide  by  it  ;  vrrepgaivetv  or 
irapaGalveiv,  to  break  or  transgress.  Here  we  may 
observe,  that  avvQ^Kat  is  constantly  used  in  the 
plural,  instead  of  cvvB^kt),  the  only  difference 
being,  that  strictly  the  former  signifies  the  terms 
or  articles  of  agreement,  in  the  same  manner  as 
diadTJKcu,  the  testamentary  dispositions,  is  put  for 
5m0^K7j,  the  will.  'S.v^.ioKov  also  signifies  a  com- 
pact or  agreement,  but  had  become  (in  Attic  par- 
lance) obsolete  in  this  sense,  except  in  the  expres- 
sion hUcu  cwrb  avfx€6\wv.  (See  below.)    [C.R.K.] 

SYMBOLON,  DIKAE  APO  (BUai  awb  avp- 
€6\a>v).  The  ancient  Greek  states  had  no  well 
denned  international  law  for  the  protection  of  their 
respective  members.  In  the  earlier  times  troops 
of  robbers  used  to  roam  about  from  one  country  to 
another,  and  commit  aggressions  upon  individuals, 
who  in  their  turn  made  reprisals,  and  took  the  law 
into  their  own  hands.  Even  when  the  state  took 
upon  itself  to  resent  the  injury  done  to  its  members, 
a  violent  remedy  was  resorted  to,  such  as  the 
giving  authority  to  take  o-uAa,  or  pvtrta,  a  sort  of 
national  distress.  As  the  Greeks  advanced  in 
civilization,  and  a  closer  intercourse  sprang  up 
among  them,  disputes  between  the  natives  of  dif- 
ferent countries  were  settled  (whenever  it  was 
possible)  by  friendly  negotiation.  It  soon  began 
to  be  evident,  that  it  would  be  much  better,  if,  in- 
stead of  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  state, 
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such  disputes  could  be  decided  by  legal  process, 
either  in  the  one  country  or  the  other.  Among 
every  people,  however,  the  laws  were  so  framed, 
as  to  render  the  administration  of  justice  more 
favourable  to  a  citizen  than  to  a  foreigner ;  and 
therefore  it  would  be  disadvantageous,  and  often 
dangerous,  to  sue  a  man,  or  be  sued  by  him,  in  his 
own  country.  The  most  friendly  relation  might 
subsist  between  two  states,  such  as  ffujujuax'a  or 
iiriyafila,  and  yet  the  natives  of  each  be  exposed 
to  this  disadvantage  in  their  mutual  intercourse. 
To  obviate  such  an  evil,  it  was  necessary  to  have  a 
special  agreement,  declaring  the  conditions  upon 
which  justice  was  to  be  reciprocally  administered. 
International  contracts  of  this  kind  were  called 
cu^goAa,  defined  by  Suidas  thus,  <twB^kcu  hs  av 
a\\i\Xa.is  at  irdkets  &4fu,evai  TctTTaxri  tois  wokirais, 
&o~re  SiBdvai  teal  KafiSdvetv  ra  Slieaia :  and  the 
causes  tried  in  pursuance  of  such  contracts  were 
called  Si'/tcu  a-rrb  (rvp,S6hmv.  The  more  constant 
and  more  important  the  intercourse  between  any 
two  nations,  the  more  necessary  would  it  be  for 
them  to  establish  a  good  system  of  international 
jurisprudence.  Commercial  people  would  stand  in 
need  of  it  the  most,  Aristotle  mentions  the  Tus- 
cans and  Carthaginians  as  having  afipgoXa  irepl 
rod  fj.T}  adtKelv,  (Polit.  iii.  1,  3,  and  5,  10.)  No 
such  agreement  has  been  preserved  to  us,  and  we 
know  but  little  about  the  terms  that  were  usually 
prescribed.  The  basis  of  them  seems  to  have  been 
the  principle  that  actor  seguitur  forum  rei ;  but 
this,  as  well  as  other  conditions,  must  have  varied 
according  to  circumstances.  Liberty  of  person,  and 
protection  of  property,  would,  no  doubt,  be  secured 
to  the  foreigner,  as  far  as  possible  ;  and  it  would 
be  the  duty  of  the  ivp6^vos  to  see  that  these  rights 
were  respected.  A  common  provision  was,  that 
the  party  who  lost  his  cause  might  appeal  to  the 
tribunal  of  the  other  country,  or  to  that  of  some 
third  state  mutually  agreed  upon.  (Etym.  Magn. 
s.  v.  "EkkXtjtos  tt6\ls.)  This  was  perhaps  sug- 
gested by  the  practice  which  had  grown  up,  of  re. 
ferring  national  quarrels  to  the  arbitration  of  some 
individual  or  third  state.  (Thucyd.  i.  34,  78,  140, 
v.  41,  vii.  18  ;  Schomann,  Ant.  Jur.  pub.  Gr.  p. 
367.) 

When  the  Athenians  made  any  such  treaty, 
they  required  it  to  be  approved  of  and  finally  rati- 
fied by  a  jury  of  the  Heliaea,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Thesmothetae.  Hence  Pollux  (viii.  88)  says 
of  those  magistrates,  ret  <rvu€o\a  ra  Trpbs  ras 
ir6\eis  Kvpovaw.  The  other  contracting  state  was 
therefore  compelled  to  send  an  envoy  to  Athens, 
with  power  to  conclude  the  treaty  (if  he  thought 
fit)  as  it  was  drawn  up  and  settled  by  the  Thesmo- 
thetae and  jurors.  Most  of  the  people  with  whom 
the  Athenians  had  to  deal,  were  either  subject  or 
inferior  to  them,  and  were  content  to  acquiesce  in 
the  above  regulation.  Philip,  however,  would  not 
submit  to  it,  and  demanded  that  the  terms  should 
receive  final  ratification  in  Macedonia.  This  de- 
mand is  made  the  subject  of  complaint  by  Demos- 
thenes (de  Halon.  78). 

The  name  of  Siicai  enrb  ffvfi€6\(av  was  given  also 
to  the  causes  which  the  allies  of  the  Athenians 
sent  to  be  tried  at  Athens.  (Pollux,  viii.  63.)  This 
fact  has  been  called  in  question  by  Bb'ckh,  but 
there  is  not  much  reason  for  doubting  it.  It  is 
true  that  the  expression  is  not  strictly  applicable 
to  causes,  not  between  an  Athenian  and  a  foreigner, 
but  between  two  foreigners  ;  and  it  may  be  allowed 
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that  the  object  of  the  Athenians  in  bringing  such 
causes  to  Athens  was,  not  to  give  the  allies  a 
better  or  speedier  means  of  obtaining  justice,  but 
to  secure  certain  advantages  to  the  imperial  city. 
(Xenoph.  de  Republ.  Ath.  i.  16.)  It  is,  however, 
not  improbable  that  the  arrangement  was  called 
aifiSoXa,  for  the  very  purpose  of  softening  the 
harshness  of  the  measure,  by  giving  an  honourable 
name  to  that  which  in  reality  was  a  mark  of  servi- 
tude. For  the  same  reason  the  confederate  states 
were  called  cifipoLxot,  allies,  while  in  point  of  fact 
they  were  rather  im4\K.ooi  or  subjects. 

These  causes  were  tried  in  the  summer  months, 
when  the  voyage  to  Athens  was  more  convenient, 
and  (like  all  other  h"wai  Smb  <rvp.66\av)  belonged 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Thesmothetae.  We  have 
but  one  example  of  such  a  cause  preserved  to  us, 
viz.  the  speech  of  Antiphon  on  the  death  of 
Herodes,  where  both  the  prosecutor  and  the  de- 
fendant are  natives  of  Mytilene.  (Harpoc.  s.  v. 
Hp.So\a :  Thucyd.  i.  77.  c.  not.  Goeller  ;  Platner, 
Proc.  und  Klag.  vol.  i.  pp.  105 — 114  ;  Meier,  Att. 
Proc.  pp.  67,  773  ;  Schb'mann,  Ant.  jur.  pvbl. 
Gr.  p.  376.)  [C.  R.  K.] 

SYMBU'LI   (ffinSovKoi).     [Paredri.] 

SYMMO'RIA  (av^opia).  [Eisphora  ; 
Trierarchia.] 

SY'MPHOREIS  (o-ujiipopeTs).  [Exercitus, 
p.  485,  b.] 

SYMPO'SIUM  (ffvfaricriov,  comissatio,  convi- 
vium),  a  drinking-party.  The  avjmiawv,  or  the 
7roVos,  must  be  distinguished  from  the  Suttvov,  for 
though  drinking  almost  always  followed  a  dinner- 
party, yet  the  former  was  regarded  as  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  the  latter,  was  regulated  by  different 
customs,  and  frequently  received  the  addition  of 
many  guests,  who  were  not  present  at  the  dinner. 
For  the  Greeks  did  not  usually  drink  at  their 
dinner,  and  it  was  not  till  the  conclusion  of  the 
meal,  that  wine  was  introduced,  as  is  explained 
imder  Coena  [p.  306,  a].  Thus  we  read  in  the 
Symposium  of  Plato  (p.  176,  a.)  that  after  the 
dinner  had  been  finished,  the  libations  made,  and 
the  paean  sung,  they  turned  to  drinking  (rp4- 
iretrdai  irpbs  rbv  tt6tov). 

Symposia  seem  to  have  been  very  frequent  at 
Athens.  Their  enjoyment  was  heightened  by 
agreeable  conversation,  by  the  introduction  of  music 
and  dancing,  and  by  games  and  amusements  of 
various  kinds :  sometimes,  too,  philosophical  sub- 
jects were  discussed  at  them.  The  Symposia 
of  Plato  and  Xenophon  give  us  a  lively  idea  of 
such  entertainments  at  Athens.  The  name  itself 
shows,  that  the  enjoyment  of  drinking  was  the 
main  object  of  the  Symposia :  wine  from  the  juice 
of  the  grape  (otvos  &iJ.irl\ivos)  was  the  only  drink 
partaken  of  by  the  Greeks,  with  the  exception  of 
water.  For  palm-wine  and  beer  [Cerevisia], 
though  known  to  many  of  the  Greeks  from  inter- 
course with  foreign  nations,  were  never  introduced 
among  them  ;  and  the  extraordinary  cheapness  of 
wine  at  Athens  [Vinum]  enabled  persons  even  in 
moderate  circumstances  to  give  drinking-parties  to 
their  friends.  Even  in  the  most  ancient  times 
the  enjoyment  of  wine  was  considered  one  of  the 
greatest  sources  of  pleasure,  and  hence  Musaeus 
and  his  son  supposed  that  the  just  passed  their 
time  in  Hades  in  a  state  of  perpetual  intoxication, 
as  a  reward  of  their  virtue  (jiyriinitievoi  KctWiffTov 
1  Itperrjs  pMitibv  jxi(h\v  al&vtev,  Plat.  Leg.  ii.  p.  363, 
c  d.).     It  would  appear  from  the  Symposium  of 
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Plato,  that  even  the  Athenians  frequently  con- 
cluded their  drinking-parties  in  rather  a  riotous 
manner,  and  it  was  to  guard  against  this  that  such 
parties  were  forbidden  at  Sparta  and  in  Crete. 
(Plat.  Mm.  p.  320,  a.) 

The  wine  was  almost  invariably  mixed  with 
water,  and  to  drink  it  unmixed  (&Kparov)  was  con- 
sidered a  characteristic  of  barbarians.  (Plat.  Leg. 
i.  p.  637,  e.)  Zaleucus  is  said  to  have  enacted  a 
law  among  the  Locrians,  by  which  any  one  who 
was  ill  and  drank  of  unmixed  wine  without  the 
command  of  his  physician,  was  to  be  put  to  death 
(Aelian,  V.  H.  ii.  37) ;  and  the  Greeks  in  general 
considered  unmixed  wine  as  exceedingly  prejudicial 
to  physical  and  mental  health.  (Athen.  ii.  p.  36, 
b.)  The  Spartans  attributed  the  insanity  of  Cleo- 
menes  to  his  indulging  in  this  practice,  which  he 
learnt  from  the  Scythians.  (Herod,  vi.  84.)  So 
universal  was  it  not  to  drink  wine  unless  mixed 
with  water,  that  the  word  otvos  is  always  applied 
to  such  a  mixture,  and  whenever  wine  is  spoken 
of  in  connection  with  drinking,  we  are  always  to 
understand  wine  mixed  with  water,  unless  the 
word  S/cporos  is  expressly  added  (to  xpapjt, 
Kairoi  vfiaTos  h*t4xov  nteiovos,  otvov  Ka\ovp.ev, 
Plut.  Conjug.  Praec.  20). 

The  proportion,  in  which  the  wine  and  water 
were  mixed,  naturally  differed  on  different  occa- 
sions. To  make  a  mixture  of  even  half  wine  and 
half  water  (fooir  Yo*(p)  was  considered  injurious 
(Athen.  I.  a),  and  generally  there  was  a  much 
greater  quantity  of  water  than  of  wine.  It  appears 
from  Plutarch  (Symp.  iii.  9),  Athenaeus  (x.  p.  426), 
and  Eustathius  (ad  Od.  ix.  209.  p.  1 624),  that  the 
most  common  proportions  were  3  :  1,  or  2  :  1,  or 
3  :  2.  Hesiod  (Op.  596)  recommends  the  first  of 
these. 

The  wine  was  mixed  either  with  warm  or  cold 
water:  the  former,  which  corresponded  to  the Calida 
or  Calda  of  the  Romans  [Calida],  was  by  far  the 
less  common.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  endeavoured 
to  obtain  the  water  as  cool  as  possible,  and  for  this 
purpose  both  snow  and  ice  were  frequently  em- 
ployed. [Psycter.]  Honey  was  sometimes  put 
in  the  wine  (Athen.  i.  p.  32,  a.),  and  also  spices 
(Id.  p.  31,  e.)  :  in  the  latter  case  it  received  the 
name  of  Tpijujuo,  and  is  frequently  mentioned  by 
the  writers  of  the  New  Comedy.  (Pollux,  vi.  18.) 
Other  ingredients  were  also  occasionally  added. 

The  mixture  was  made  in  a  large  vessel  called 
the  Kpurtip  [Crater],  from  which  it  was  con- 
veyed into  the  drinking-cups  by  means  of  oIvo%(Ja( 
or  KiiaSoi.  [Cyathus.]  The  cups  usually  em- 
ployed were  the  KuA.t£,  <ptc£\?j,  Kapx'ho'iov,  and 
Kavdapos,  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  separate 
articles.  The  pvr6v,  or  drinking-horn,  was  also 
very  commonly  used.  We  find  several  craters  on 
vases  representing  drinking  scenes.  (See  for  ex- 
ample Mas.  Borbon.  vol.  v.  t.  51.) 

The  guests  at  a  Symposium  reclined  on  couches 
and  were  crowned  with  garlands  of  flowers,  as  is 
explained  under  Coena.  A  master  of  the  revels 
(&pX0Jy  rrjs  TroVews,  avp.Troo'lapxos  or  {SaaiXeiis)  was 
usually  chosen  to  conduct  the  Symposium  (itmSayoi- 
yuv  o-vfivdo-wv,  Plat.  Leg.  i.  p.  641,  a.  b.),  whose 
commands  the  whole  company  had  to  obey,  and 
who  regulated  the  whole  order  of  the  entertain- 
ment, proposed  the  amusements,  &c.  The  same 
practice  prevailed  among  the  Romans,  and  their 
Symposiarch  was  called  the  Magistcr  or  Rex  Con- 
vivii,   or   the  Arbiter  Bibendi.     The  choice  was 
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generally  determined  by  the  throwing  of  Astragali 
or  Tali ;  but  we  find  in  Plato  (Symp.  p.  213,  e.) 
Alcibiades  constituting  himself  Symposiarch.  The 
proportion  in  which  the  wine  and  water  were 
mixed  was  fixed  by  him,  and  also  how  much  each 
of  the  company  was  to  drink.  The  servants 
(oivox^oi  and  olvt)pol  SepdnovTes),  usually  young 
slaves,  who  had  to  mix  the  wine  and  present  it  to 
the  company,  were  also  under  his  orders  ;  but  if 
there  was  no  Symposiarch,  the  company  called  for 
the  wine  just  as  they  pleased.  (Xen.  Symp.  ii.  27.) 

Before  the  drinking  commenced,  it  was  agreed 
upon  in  what  way  they  should  drink  (Plat.  Symp. 
p.  176,  a.  b.),  for  it  was  not  usually  left  to  the 
option  of  each  of  the  company  to  drink  as  much  or 
as  little  as  he  pleased,  but  he  was  compelled  to 
take  whatever  the  Symposiarch  might  order.  At 
Athens  they  usually  began  drinking  out  of  small 
cups  (fterpia  iroT'fipta,  Athen.  x.  p.  431,  e.),  but  as 
the  entertainment  went  on,  larger  ones  were  intro- 
duced. (Diog.  Laert.  i.  104.)  In  the  Symposium 
of  Plato  (pp.  213,  214)  Alcibiades  and  Socrates 
each  empty  an  immense  cup,  containing  eight  co- 
tylae,  or  nearly  four  English  pints  ;  and  frequently 
such  cups  were  emptied  at  one  draught  {farvevffTl 
or  a/Avarl  Trlvetv,  aftvaTi&iv,  Athen.  x.  p.  431,  b. ; 
Lucian,  Lexiph.  8  ;  Suidas,  s.  v.  'A/auo'tI). 

The  cups  were  always  carried  round  from  right 
to  left  (67rl  Se^t^),  and  the  same  order  was  ob- 
served in  the  conversation  and  in  everything  that 
took  place  in  the  entertainment  (eirl  5e|ta  StdtriueLv, 
Plat.  Rep.  iv.  p.  420,  e,,  iirl  8e£ia  \6yov  eiireiv, 
Symp.  p.  214,  b.  ;  Athen.  xi.  p.  463,  e.).  The  com- 
pany frequently  drank  to  the  health  of  one  another 
(irpoTrlvew  <pt\0T7)<rlas9  Lucian,  Gall.  12  ;  Athen. 
xi  p.  498,  d.),  and  each  did  it  especially  to  the  one 
to  whom  he  handed  the  same  cup.  This  seems  to 
have  been  the  custom,  which  Cicero  alludes  to, 
when  he  speaks  of  "drinking  after  the  Greek 
fashion."  (Graeco  more  bibere,  Verr.  i.  26  ;  com- 
pare Tusc.  i.  40,  Graeci  in  conviviis  sclent  nomi- 
norc,  cuipocidum  tradituri  sunt.) 

Music  and  dancing  were  usually  introduced ,  as 
already  stated,  at  Symposia,  and  we  find  few  re- 
presentations of  such  scenes  in  ancient  vases  with- 
out the  presence  of  female  players  on  the  flute  and 
the  cithara,  Plato,  indeed,  decidedly  objects  to 
their  presence,  and  maintains  that  it  is  only  men 
incapable  of  amusing  themselves  by  rational  con- 
versation, that  have  recourse  to  such  means  of  en- 
joyment (Protag.  p.  347,  c.  d.,  Symp.  p.  176,  e.)  ; 
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but  this  says  nothing  against  the  general  practice, 
and  Xenophon  in  his  Symposium  represents  So- 
crates mightily  pleased  with  the  mimetic  dancing 
and  other  feats  performed  on  that  occasion.  The 
female  dancers  and  the  players  on  the  flute  and 
the  cithara  were  frequently  introduced  at  the 
Symposia  of  young  men  for  another  purpose,  and 
were  oftentimes  actually  fralpai  [Hetaerae], 
as  we  see  clearly  represented  on  many  ancient  vases. 
(See  for  example  Mus.  Borbon.  vol.  v.  t.  51.)  Re- 
specting the  different  kinds  of  dances  performed  at 
Symposia,  see  Saltatio. 

Representations  of  Symposia  are  very  common 
on  ancient  vases.  Two  guests  usually  reclined  on 
each  couch  (k\Ip7)),  as  is  explained  on  p.  305,  and 
illustrated  by  the  following  cut  from  one  of  Sir  W. 
Hamilton's  vases,  where  the  couch  on  the  right 
hand  contains  two  persons,  and  that  on  the  left  is 
represented  with  only  one,  which  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  the  usual  practice.  The  guests  wear 
garlands  of  flowers,  and  the  two  who  are  reclining 
on  the  same  couch  hold  a  <pid\7]  each  in  the  right 
hand. 


Sometimes  there  were  four  or  five  persons  on 
one  couch,  aa  in  the  following  woodcut,  taken 
from  Millin  (Pemtures  de  Vases  Antiques^  vol.  ii. 
pi.  58).  Three  young  and  two  older  men  are  re- 
clining on  a  couch  (kKivtj),  with  their  left  arms 
resting  on  striped  pillows  (Trpo(TK€tpd\aia  or  viray- 
K(i>via).  Before  the  couch  are  two  tables.  Three 
of  the  men  are  holding  a  calis  or  /c(i\i|  suspended 
by  one  of  the  handles  to  the  fore-finger,  the  fourth 
holds  a  <pid\7j,  and  the  fifth  a  <ptd\7j  in  one  hand 
and  a  pvr6v  in  the  other.  [Calix  ;  Phiala  ; 
Rhyton.]  In  the  middle  Comos  is  beating  the 
tympanum. 
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Respecting  the  games  and  amusements  by  which 
;he  Symposia  were  enlivened,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
jay  much  here,  as  most  of  them  are  described  in 
jeparate  articles  in  this  work.  Enigmas  or  riddles 
[alviypara  or  yp?<poi)  were  among  the  most  usual 
md  favourite  modes  of  diversion.  [Aenigma.] 
The  Cottabos  was  also  another  favourite  game  at 
Symposia,  and  was  played  at  in  various  ways. 
[Cottabos.]  The  other  games  at  Symposia,  which 
require  mention,  are,  the  a(TTpaya\io-fj.6s  and  KuSela, 
sxplained  under  Tali  and  Tesserae,  the  fl-en-ela, 
spoken  of  under  Latrunculi,  and  the  xa^Kiafi6s. 
The  latter  consisted  in  turning  round  a  piece  of 
money  placed  upright  on  its  edges,  and  causing 
it  suddenly  to  stop  while  moving  by  placing  a 
linger  on  its  top.  (Pollux,  ix.  118  ;  Eustath.  ad 
II.  xiv.  291,  p.  986.) 

A  drinking-party  among  the  Romans  was  some- 
times called  Convivium,  but  the  word  Comissatio 
more  nearly  corresponds  to  the  Greek  avpn6ffwv. 
[Comissatio.]  The  Romans,  however,  usually 
drank  during  their  dinner  (coma),  which  they  fre- 
quently prolonged  during  many  hours  in  the  later 
times  of  the  republic  and  under  the  empire.  Their 
customs  connected  with  drinking  differed  little 
from  those  of  the  Greeks,  and  have  been  incident- 
ally noticed  above. 

The  preceding  account  has  been  mainly  com- 
posed from  Becker's  Charildes  (vol.  i.  p.  451,  &c.) 
and  Gallus  (vol.  ii.  p.  235,  &c),  where  the  sub- 
ject is  treated  at  length. 

SYNALLAGMA    (o-vvdWayiia).     [Symbo- 

LAEON.] 

SY'NDICUS  ((Tvi/Sikos),  an  advocate,  is  fre- 
quently used  as  synonymous  with  the  word  <rvvr)- 
yopos,  to  denote  any  one  who  pleads  the  cause  of 
another,  whether  in  a  court  of  justice  or  elsewhere. 
"ZwfnKiiv  also  is  used  indifferently  with  vvvtryoptLV 
or  trvvayavL^uBai.  (Andoc.  de  Myst.  19,  ed. 
Steph.  ;  Bemosth.  c.  Aristocr.  689,  c.  Zenotli.  885, 
c.  Steph.  1127.)  Thus,  the  five  public  advocates, 
who  were  appointed  to  defend  the  ancient  laws 
before  the  Court  of  Heliasts,  when  an  amendment 
or  a  new  law  in  abrogation  thereof  was  proposed, 
BTe  called  both  cvv^lkol  and  avvr)yopot.  As  to 
them,  see  Nomothetes  and  also  Schomann,  de 
Comit.  p.  255,  Ant.  Jur.  Publ.  Gr.  p.  228.  The 
name  of  aiivSiKOL  seems  to  have  been  peculiarly 
applied  to  those  orators  who  were  sent  by  the  state 
to  plead  the  cause  of  their  countrymen  before  a 
foreign  tribunal.  Aeschines,  for  example,  was  ap- 
pointed to  plead  before  the  Amphictyonic  council 
on  the  subject  of  the  Delian  temple  ;  but  a  certain 
discovery  having  been  made  not  very  creditable  to 
his  patriotism,  the  court  of  Areiopagus  took  upon 
themselves  to  remove  him,  and  appoint  Hyperides 
in  his  stead.  (Demosth.  de  Coron.  271,  272.) 
These  extraordinary  advocates  are  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  Pylagorae,  or  ordinary  Am- 
phictyonic deputies.  (Schomann,  de  Comit.  p.  321, 
Ant.  Jur.  Publ.  Gr.  p.  257.)  There  were  other 
cMucot,  who  acted  rather  as  magistrates  or  judges 
than  as  advocates,  though  they  probably  derived 
their  name  from  the  circumstance  of  their  being 
appointed  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  state. 
These  were  extraordinary  functionaries,  created 
from  time  to  time,  to  exercise  a  jurisdiction  in  dis- 
putes concerning  confiscated  property  ;  as  when, 
for  instance,  an  information  was  laid  against  a  man 
for  having  in  his  possession  the  goods  of  a  con- 
demned criminal,  or  which  were  liable  to  be  seized 
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in  execution  on  behalf  of  the  state  ;  or  when  the 
goods  of  a  convict  having  been  confiscated,  a  claim 
was  made  by  a  mortgagee,  or  other  creditor  having 
a  lien  thereupon,  to  have  his  debt  satisfied  out  of 
the  proceeds.  Such  a  claim  was  called  ivenio-K.THi.iia, 
and  to  prosecute  it  eveirio'Kf)'pao-dcu.  (Harpoc.  and 
Suidas,  s.v.)  On  this  subject  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  speeches  of  Lysias  de  Publ.  Pecun.,  deNic. 
Fratr.  Pecun.,  de  Aristoph.  Pecun.,  and  more  espe- 
cially pp.  149,  151,  154,  ed.  Steph.  The  first  ap- 
pointment of  these  judicial  aivdiKot  took  place  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  thirty  tyrants ;  and  one  of  their 
duties  appears  to  have  been  to  receive  informations 
from  the  <p6\apxoi  against  those  persons  who  had 
served  in  the  cavalry  during  the  interregnum,  and 
who  by  a  special  decree  of  the  people  were  ordered 
to  restore  to  the  treasury  all  the  pay  which  they 
had  received  for  that  service.  (Lysias,  pro  Man- 
tith.  146,  ed.  Steph.)  See  Synegokus  ;  Harpoc. 
s.  v. 'SivStKOL :  Meier,  Att.  Proc.  p.  110  ;  Scho- 
mann, de  Comit.  p.  316.  [C.  R.  K.] 

SYNEDRI  (aiveSpot),  a  name  given  to  the 
members  of  any  council,  or  any  body  of  men  who 
sat  together  to  consult  or  deliberate.  The  congress 
of  Greeks  at  Salamis  is  called  avvih'piov.  (Herod, 
viii.  75,  79.)  Frequent  reference  is  made  to  the 
general  assembly  of  the  Greeks,  to  koivop  tSiv 
'EWr)vuv  avviopiov,  at  Corinth,  Thermopylae,  or 
elsewhere.  (Aesch.  c.  Ctesiph.  62,  ed.  Steph. ; 
Demosth.  Tlip\T&virphs'hXit,avSpov,2\5.)  When 
the  new  alliance  of  the  Athenians  was  formed  after 
B.  o.  377,  upon  fairer  and  more  equitable  principles 
than  the  former,  the  several  states  who  were  in- 
cluded therein  were  expressly  declared  to  be  inde- 
pendent, and  a  congress  was  held  at  Athens,  to 
which  each  of  the  allied  states  sent  representatives. 
The  congress  was  called  avviUpiov,  and  the  depu- 
ties avveSpoi,  and  the  sums  furnished  by  the  allies 
owra£eiS,  in  order  to  avoid  the  old  and  hateful 
name  of  <\>6pos  or  tribute.  (Harpocrat.s.  v.;  Plut.iSW. 
15.)  Many  allusions  to  this  new  league  are  made 
by  the  orators,  especially  Isocrates,  who  strongly 
urges  his  countrymen  to  adhere  to  the  principle  on 
which  the  league  was  formed,  and  renounce  all 
attempt  to  re-establish  their  old  supremacy.  (De 
Pace,  1 65,  ed.  Steph.)  Perhaps  the  aiveSpoi  men- 
tioned in  the  oath  of  the  Amao-ral  are  the  Athenian 
members  of  this  congress.  (Schomann,  Att.  Proc. 
130.)  For  further  information  on  the  subject  of 
this  confederacy,  see  Schomann,  Ant.  Jur.  Publ.  Gr. 
p.  434  ;  Bb'ckh,  Publ.  Econ.  of  Athens,  p.  418,  2d 
ed. ;  Thiriwall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  v.  pp.  42, 203. 

The  name  of  avviSpwv  was  given  at  Athens  to 
any  magisterial  or  official  body,  as  to  the  court  of 
Areiopagus  (Aesch.  c.  Timarch.  13  ;  Dinarch.  c. 
Demosth.  91,  ed.  Steph.)  ;  or  to  the  place  where 
they  transacted  business,  their  board  or  council- 
room.  (Isocrat.  Ilepl  'AjriBoVews,  318,  ed.  Steph.; 
Demosth.  c.  Tlteocr.  1324.)  [C.  R.  K.] 

SYNEGO'RICON     (avvrr/opm6v).      [Syne- 

GORUS.] 

SYNE'GORUS  (avvhyopos),  may  be  trans- 
lated an  advocate  or  counsel,  though  such  transla- 
tion will  convey  to  the  English  reader  a  more 
comprehensive  meaning  than  the  Greek  word 
strictly  bears. 

According  to  the  ancient  practice  of  the  Athenian 
law,  parties  to  an  action  were  obliged  to  conduct 
their  own  causes  without  assistance :  but  on  the 
increase  of  litigation  the  sciences  of  law  and  rheto- 
ric began  to  unfold  themselves  ;  and  men,  who  had 
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paid  no  attention  to  these,  were  unable  to  compete 
with  more  experienced  opponents.  To  consult  a 
friend  before  bringing  an  action,  or  about  the  best 
means  of  preparing  a  defence,  were  obvious  expe- 
dients. It  was  but  another  step  to  have  a  speech 
prepared  by  such  friend  out  of  court,  to  be  delivered 
by  the  party  himself  when  the  cause  was  brought 
to  trial.  A  class  of  persons  thus  sprang  up,  some- 
what in  the  nature  of  chamber  counsel,  who  re- 
ceived money  for  writing  speeches  and  giving  legal 
advice  to  those  who  consulted  them.  Of  this  class 
Antiphon  was  the  first  who  acquired  any  celebrity. 
Lysias,  Isaeus,  and  Isocrates  obtained  considerable 
incomes  by  speech-writing.  Demosthenes  followed 
the  same  profession  for  some  time,  until  his  engage- 
ments in  public  business  forced  him  to  relinquish 
it.  (Dem.  c.  Zenoth.  890.)  These  persons  were 
called  not  avpiiyopoi,  but  koyoyp&tyot,  a  name  ap- 
plied to  Demosthenes  reproachfully  by  his  rival, 
who  accuses  him  also  of  betraying  his  clients  by 
showing  the  speeches  which  he  had  written  to  the 
adversary.  (Aesch.  c.  Ctesiph.  78,  c.  Timarck.  13, 
ed.  Steph.)  ^Logographl]  Still,  whatever  as- 
sistance the  party  might  have  received  out  of 
court,  the  law  which  compelled  him  to  appear  in 
person  at  the  trial,  remained  hi  force  ;  although 
the  prohibition  to  speak  by  counsel  was  so  far  re- 
laxed, that  if  the  party  was  labouring  under  illness, 
or  through  any  physical  or  mental  debility  was  un- 
able to  conduct  his  own  cause  without  manifest 
disadvantage,  he  might  (by  permission  of  the  court) 
procure  a  relation  or  friend  to  speak  for  him. 
Thus,  when  Miltiades  was  impeached  for  treason, 
and  by  reason  of  a  gangrene  in  his  hip  was  unable 
to  plead  his  own  cause,  he  was  brought  on  a  litter 
into  court,  and  his  brother  Tisagoras  addressed  the 
people  on  his  behalf.  So,  when  Isocrates  was  ill, 
his  son  Aphareus  spoke  for  him  in  the  cause  about 
the  avriSoa-Ls.  And  in  the  speech  of  Demosthenes 
against  Leochares  we  see  (p.  1081)  that  the  son 
conducts  his  father's  cause.  As  a  general  rule,  the 
party  was  expected  to  address  the  court  himself ; 
for  the  judges  liked  to  form  an  opinion  of  him 
from  his  voice,  look,  and  demeanour  ;  and  therefore 
if  a  man  distrusted  his  own  ability,  he  would  open 
the  case  himself  by  a  short  speech,  and  then  ask 
permission  for  his  friend  to  come  forward.  (De- 
mosth.  c.  Phorm.  922.  c.  Neaer.  1349.)  This  was 
seldom  refused  ;  and  in  the  time  of  the  orators  the 
practice  was  so  well  established,  that  the  principal 
speeches  in  the  cause  were  not  unfrequently  made 
by  the  advocate.  The  defences  by  Demosthenes 
of  Ctesiphon  against  Aeschines,  and  of  Phanus 
against  Aphobus,  may  be  cited  as  examples.  In 
both  of  these  it  will  be  seen  that  Demosthenes 
was  as  much  interested  as  the  defendants  them- 
selves ;  and  it  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  the 
advocate  was  looked  upon  with  more  favour  on  this 
very  account ;  for  as  no  fees  were  allowed  to  be 
taken,  a  speaker  was  regarded  with  suspicion  who 
had  no  apparent  motive  for  undertaking  the  cause 
of  another  person.  Hence  we  find  in  most  of  the 
(TwyyopLKol  \6yot,  that  the  speaker  avows  what 
his  motives  are  ;  as  for  instance,  that  he  is  con- 
nected by  blood  or  friendship  with  the  one  party, 
or  at  enmity  with  the  other,  or  that  he  has  a  stake 
in  the  matter  at  issue  between  them.  (See  the 
opening  of  the  speeches  of  Isaeus,  de  Nicost.  Iter. 
and  de  Pkiloct.  her.  ;  Isocrates  c  Evthyn.  and  De- 
mosthenes c.  Androt.)  In  the  cause  against  Leo- 
chares  above  cited  it  is  evident  that  the  son  had 
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an  equal  interest  with  his  father  in  preserving  the 
inheritance,  and  therefore  he  would  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  a  party.  The  law  which  pro- 
hibited the  advocate  from  taking  fees,  under  peril 
of  a  ypa<f>)}  before  the  Thesmothetae  (Demosth. 
c.  Steph.  1137),  made  no  provision  (and  perhaps  it 
was  impossible  to  make  an  effective  provision) 
against  an  influence  of  a  more  pernicious  kind,  viz. 
that  of  political  association,  which  induced  men  to 
support  the  members  of  their  club  or  party  without 
the  least  regard  for  the  right  or  justice  of  the  case. 
Hence  the  frequent  allusions  by  the  orators  to  the 
fyyatTT'fjpia  GvKotyavT&v^  poxQyip&v  ai/OpCtyjrcvv  uvv- 
etrT^KoVwj/,  irapaffKevas  K6y<ov,  fxapTtipav,  <rvv<a- 
(xorwv^  all  which  expressions  have  reference  to  that 
system  of  confederation  at  Athens,  by  which  indi- 
viduals endeavoured  to  influence  and  control  the 
courts  of  justice.  (See  Ekani  ;  Sycophantes  ; 
Reiske,  Index  in  Orat.  Att.  s.  v.  'Epyaar'ftpioj/  and 
7rapa<rKeirf).)  That  friends  were  often  requested  to 
plead,  not  on  account  of  any  incapacity  in  the 
party,  but  in  order  that  by  their  presence  they 
might  exert  an  influence  on  the  bench,  is  evident 
from  an  attentive  perusal  of  the  orators.  In  some 
cases  this  might  be  a  perfectly  legitimate  course,  as 
where  a  defendant  charged  with  some  serious  crime 
called  a  man  of  high  reputation  to  speak  in  his  be- 
half, and  pledge  himself  thereby  that  he  believed 
the  charge  was  groundless.  With  such  view  Aes- 
chines, on  his  trial  for  misconduct  in  the  embassy, 
prayed  the  aid  of  Eubulus  and  Phocion,  the  latter 
of  whom  he  had  previously  called  as  a  witness. 
(Aesch.  de  Fats.  Leg.  51,  52,  ed.  Steph.) 

On  criminal  trials  the  practice  with  respect  to 
advocates  was  much  the  same  as  in  civil  actions ; 
only  that  it  seems  to  have  been  more  common  to 
have  several  speakers  on  the  part  of  the  prosecu- 
tion ;  and  in  causes  of  importance,  wherein  the 
state  was  materially  interested,  more  especially  in 
those  which  were  brought  before  the  court  upon  an 
staayyeKla,  it  was  usual  to  appoint  public  advo- 
cates (called  (Twfiyopot,,  crvvdiKot,  or  Kar^yopot)  to 
manage  the  prosecution.  Thus,  Pericles  was  ap- 
pointed, not  at  his  own  desire,  to  assist  in  the  im- 
peachment of  Cimon.  (Plut.  Pericl.  10.)  Public 
prosecutors  were  chosen  by  the  people  to  bring  to 
trial  Demosthenes,  Aristogiton,  and  others  charged 
with  having  received  bribes  from  Harpalus.  (Di- 
narch.  c.  Demosth.  90,  96,  ed.  Steph.)  In  ordinary 
cases  however  the  accuser  or  prosecutor  (itaT-ftyopos) 
was  a  distinct  person  from  the  (Tvvfjyopos,  who  act- 
ed only  as  auxiliary  to  him.  It  might  be,  indeed, 
that  the  ffvvhyopos  performed  the  most  important 
part  at  the  trial,  as  Anytus  and  Lycon  are  said  to 
have  done  on  the  trial  of  Socrates,  wherein  Melitus 
was  prosecutor  ;  or  it  might  be  that  he  performed 
a  subordinate  part,  making  only  a  short  speech  in 
support  of  the  prosecution,  like  those  of  Lysias 
against  Epicrates,  Ergocles,  and  Philocrates,  which 
are  called  iirtKoyot.  But  however  this  might  be, 
he  was  in  point  of  law  an  auxiliary  only,  and  was 
neither  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  reward  (if  any) 
given  by  the  law  to  a  successful  accuser,  nor  liable, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  a  penalty  of  a  thousand 
drachms,  or  the  arifiia  consequent  upon  a  failure 
to  get  a  fifth  part  of  the  votes.  Here  we  must  dis- 
tinguish between  an  advocate  and  a  joint  prosecu- 
tor. The  latter  stood  precisely  in  the  same  situa- 
tion as  his  colleague,  just  as  a  co-plaintiff  in  a  civil 
action.  The  names  of  both  would  appear  in  the 
bill  (eyK\r}fj,a),  both  would  attend  the  ap&Kpuns 
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and  would  in  short  have  the  same  rights  and  liabi- 
lities ;  the  elder  of  the  two  only  having  priority  in 
certain  matters  of  form,  such  as  the  irpiaroKoyia. 
(Argum.  Or.  Dem.  c.  Androt.  592.)  In  the  pro- 
ceeding against  the  law  of  Leptines  there  were  two 
prosecutors,  Aphepsion  and  Ctesippus  the  son  of 
Chabrias ;  each  addressed  the  court,  Aphepsion 
first,  as  being  the  elder  ;  each  had  his  advocate, 
the  one  Phormio,  the  other  Demosthenes,  who  tells 
us  in  the  exordium  that  he  had  undertaken  to 
speak,  partly  from  a  conviction  of  the  impolicy  of 
the  law,  and  partly  to  oblige  the  son  of  Chabrias, 
who  Would  have  been  deprived  of  certain  privileges 
inherited  from  his  father,  if  the  law  had  taken  ef- 
fect.    (See  Argum.  453.) 

There  seems  to  have  been  no  law  which  limited 
the  number  of  persons  who  might  appear  as  advo- 
cates, either  in  public  or  private  causes.  There 
was  however  this  practical  limitation,  that  as  the 
time  allowed  for  speaking  to  either  party  was  mea- 
sured by  the  clepsydra,  if  either  chose  to  em- 
ploy a  friend  to  speak  for  him,  he  subtracted  so 
much  from  the  length  of  his  own  speech  as  he 
meant  to  leave  for  that  of  his  friend,  and  the  whole 
time  allowed  was  precisely  the  same,  whatever  the 
number  of  persons  who  spoke  on  one  side.  Both 
parties  were  usually  allowed  to  make  two  speeches, 
the  plaintiff  beginning,  the  defendant  following, 
then  the  plaintiff  replying,  and  lastly  the  defendant 
again.  These  are  often  called  Kiyoi  irpdrepot  and 
Borepoi  respectively,  but  are  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  ffvvriyopiai  or  SevrepoKoyiuL,  which  might, 
and  usually  did,  immediately  follow  the  speech  of 
the  party  in  whose  favour  they  were  made,  though 
as  a  matter  of  arrangement  it  might  be  convenient 
sometimes  to  reserve  the  speech  of  the  advocate  for 
the  reply,  in  which  case  the  avvr\yopiKbs  \6yos  and 
the  Borepos  \6yos  would  be  the  same.  (Schomann, 
Att.  Proa.  pp.  707 — 712,  715  ;  Platner,  Proc.  und 
Klag.  vol.  i.  p.  91.) 

With  respect  to  the  custom  of  producing  friends 
to  speak  in  mitigation  of  damages  or  punishment, 
see  Timema.  As  to  the  public  advocates  ap- 
pointed to  defend  the  old  laws  before  the  Court  of 
Heliasts,  see  Syndicus,  Nomothetes. 

The  fee  of  a  drachm  (to  awtp/oputiv)  mentioned 
by  Aristophanes  (Vespae,  691)  was  probably  the 
sum  paid  to  the  public  advocate  whenever  he  was 
employed  on  behalf  of  the  state.  It  has  been 
shown  clearly  by  Schomann,  that  Petit  was  wrong 
in  supposing  that  the  orators  or  statesmen  who 
spoke  in  the  assembly  are  called  avviiyopoi.  They 
are  always  distinguished  by  the  title  of  p^Topes  or 
SyfjL-fiyopot,  or  if  they  possessed  much  influence  with 
the  people,  57ip.ay(oyot :  and  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  they  constituted  a  distinct  class  of 
persons,  inasmuch  as  any  Athenian  citizen  was  at 
liberty  to  address  the  assembly  when  he  pleased  ; 
though,  as  it  was  found  in  practice  that  the  posses- 
sion of  the  fSiifLa  was  confined  to  a  few  persons  who 
were  best  fitted  for  it  by  their  talent  and  experi- 
ence, such  persons  acquired  the  title  of  (rfrropes,  Sec. 
(De  Comit.  pp.  107—109,  210.)  There  appears 
however  to  have  been  (at  least  at  one  period)  a 
regular  appointment  of  cvvfiyopoi,  ten  in  number, 
with  whom  the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  (I.  c.) 
confounded  the  [rfiTopes  or  orators.  For  what  pur- 
pose such  ten  <rvvi\yopoi  were  appointed,  is  a  matter 
about  which  we  have  no  certain  information.  Some 
think  they  were  officers  connected  with  the  board 
of  Scrutators  who  audited  magistrates'  accounts. 
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Aristotle  (Polit.  n.  8)  says  the  authorities  to  whom 
magistrates  rendered  their  accounts  were  called  in 
some  of  the  Greek  states  e&9vvot,  in  others  \oyio~Tat, 
in  others  avv4\yopoi  or  i^eTaarat,  and  the  author 
of  the  Lexicon  Rhetoricum,  published  by  Bekker 
(Anecd.  i.  301),  says  that  the  Synegori  were 
fyxovres  K\Tjparol  oi  4€oi]6ovv  rots  KoyitrTais 
irpbs  ras  cvSvyas.  But  what  sort  of  assistance  did 
they  render  ?  Is  it  not  probable  that  they  per- 
formed the  duty  which  their  name  imports,  viz. 
that  of  prosecuting  such  magistrates  as,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  the  Logistae,  had  rendered  an  unsatisfactory 
account?  Any  individual,  indeed,  might  prefer 
charges  against  a  magistrate  when  the  time  for 
rendering  his  account  had  arrived  ;  but  the  prose- 
cution by  a  cvviryopos  would  be  an  ew  officio 
proceeding,  such  as  the  Logistae  were  bound  to 
institute,  if  they  had  any  reason  to  suspect  the 
accounting  party  of  malversation  or  misconduct. 
If  this  conjecture  be  well-founded,  it  is  not  unrea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  these  ten  avvhyopoi  were 
no  other  than  the  public  advocates  who  were  em- 
ployed to  conduct  state  prosecutions  of  a  different 
kind.  They  might  be  appointed  annually,  either 
by  lot  or  by  election  (according  to  Harpocration, 
s.  v.  Svvlryopos).  Their  duties  would  be  only 
occasional,  and  they  would  receive  a  drachm  as 
their  fee  whenever  they  were  employed.  Bockh's 
conjecture,  that  they  received  a  drachm  a  day  for 
every  day  of  business,  is  without  much  founda- 
tion. [C.  R.  K.] 

SYNGENEIA  (ovyyheia).  [Heres,  p.  595, 
b.] 

SYNGRAPHE  (<rvyypa<pii),  signifies  a  written 
contract ;  whereas  cuyB'fjKri  and  <rvfi66\aiov  do  not 
necessarily  import  that  the  contract  is  in  writing  j 
and  dpioKoyla  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  verbal  agree- 
ment. Pollux  explains  the  word,  cvvBijicTj  ify- 
7pa<poj,  6fio\oyla  tyypacpos  (viii.  140). 

At  Athens  important  contracts  were  usually  re- 
duced to  writing  ;  such  as  leases  (juio*firfio*eis),  loans 
of  money,  and  all  executory  agreements,  where  cer- 
tain conditions  were  to  be  performed.  The  rent, 
the  rate  of  interest,  with  other  conditions,  and  also 
the  penalties  for  breach  of  contract  ( &rrr(/ua  ra  Ik 
ttjs  cvyypacpris)  were  particularly  mentioned.  The 
names  of  the  witnesses  and  the  sureties  (if  any) 
were  specified.  The  whole  was  contained  in  a 
little  tablet  of  wax  or  wood  (/3ig\Wor  ypajifiateiov, 
sometimes  double,  SIittvxov),  which  was  sealed, 
and  deposited  with  some  third  person,  mutually 
agreed  on  between  the  parties.  (Isocrat.  Trapez. 
362,  ed.  Steph.  ;  Demos,  c.  Apat.  903,  904,  c. 
Dionysod.  1283.)  An  example  of  a  contract  on  a 
bottomry  loan  (pavrudi  cvyyptupij)  will  be  found 
in  Demosth.  c.  Lacrit.  926,  where  the  terms  are 
carefully  drawn  up,  and  there  is  a  declaration  at 
the  end,  Kvpidrepoy  5k  irepl  to6twv  aWb  jU7jSe^ 
ilvai  rrjs  crvyypcuprjs,  "  which  agreement  shall  be 
valid,  anything  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 

Anything  might  form  the  subject  of  a  written 
contract  —  a  release  (Scpsim),  a  settlement  of  dis- 
putes (Sid\v<ns),  the  giving  up  of  a  slave  to  be  ex- 
amined by  torture,  or  any  other  accepted  challenge 
(t7p6k\t\(Tls)  •  in  short,  any  matter  wherein  the 
contracting  parties  thought  it  safer  to  have  docu- 
mentary evidence  of  the  terms.  'E/cSiSdVai  av- 
dpiavTa.  Kara  cvyypa<p^v  is,  to  give  an  order  for 
the  making  of  a  statue  of  certain  dimensions,  of  a 
certain  fashion,  at  a  certain  price,  &c,  as  specified 
in  the  agreement.    (Demosth.  de  Cor.  268.)    No 
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particular  form  of  words  was  necessary  to  make  the 
instrument  valid  in  point  of  law,  the  sole  object 
being  to  furnish  good  evidence  of  the  parties1  in- 
tention. The  agreement  itself  was  valid  without 
any  writing  ;  and  would  form  the  ground  of  an  ac- 
tion against  the  party  who  broke  it,  if  it  could  be 
sufficiently  proved.  Hence  it  was  the  practice  to 
have  witnesses  to  a  parol  agreement.  The  law  de- 
clared tevpias  etvai  ras  irpos  aW^\ovs  6/xo\oylas9 
&s  av  4vciptIui  jxaprvpwv  iroii\(r<avTai.  (Deniosth.  c. 
Phaenipp.  1042,  c.  Euerg.  et  Mnes.  1162,  e.  Dionys, 
1283,  c.  Onetor.  869.)  It  seems  that  for  the  main- 
tenance of  an  ifiiroputfy  Sitcy  it  was  necessary  to  have 
a  written  contract.    (Demosth.  c.  Zenoih.  882.) 

Bankers  were  persons  of  extensive  credit,  and 
had  peculiar  confidence  reposed  in  them.  They 
were  often  chosen  as  the  depositaries  of  agree- 
ments and  other  documents.  Money  was  put  into 
their  hands  without  any  acknowledgment,  and 
often  without  witnesses.  They  entered  these  and 
also  the  loans  made  by  themselves  to  others  in 
their  books,  making  memoranda  (viro/jLvftjAaTa)  of 
any  important  particulars.  Such  entries  were  re- 
garded as  strong  evidence  in  courts  of  justice. 
Sureties  were  usually  required  by  them  on  making 
loans.  (Isocr.  Trapez.  369,  ed.  Steph.  ;  Demosth. 
c.  Apat.  894,  pro  Pliorm.  950,  958,  c.  Timoth. 
1185,  c.  Phorm.  908k;  Bockh,  Publ.  Earn,  of 
Athens,  p.  128,  2ded.)" 

%vyypa<pfy  denotes  an  instrument  signed  by  both 
or  all  the  contracting  parties.  X€ip6ypa<pov  is  a 
mere  acknowledgment  by  one  party.  JivyypdtyatrOat 
<rvyypa(pfyv  or  <rvv64)KT)v  is  to  draw  up  the  contract, 
(T7]fi'f)va(rdcu  to  seal  it,  avatpeiv  to  cancel,  aveKeadai 
to  take  it  up  from  the  person  with  whom  it  was 
deposited,  for  the  purpose  of  cancelling,  when  it 
was  no  longer  of  any  use.  "tiravoiyew,  to  break 
the  seal  clandestinely  for  some  fraudulent  purpose, 
as  to  alter  the  terms  of  the  instrument,  or  erase  or 
destroy  some  material  part,  or  even  the  whole, 
thereof  (fxeToypdcpetv  or  dia<pdetpeiv).  [Symbo- 
laeon.]  '  [C.  R.  K.] 

SYNOI'KIA  (a-vvo'tKia  or  o-vvoiKeo-ta),  a  fes- 
tival celebrated  every  year  at  Athens  on  the  1 6th 
of  Hecatombaeon  in  honour  of  Athena.  It  was 
believed  to  have  been  instituted  by  Theseus  to 
commemorate  the  concentration  of  the  government 
of  the  various  towns  of  Attica  and  Athens. 
(Thucyd.  iii.  15  ;  Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  'Ad^vat.) 
According  to  the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  (Pax, 
962)  an  unbloody  sacrifice  was  on  this  day  offered 
to  the  goddess  of  peace  (eip^vn).  This  festival, 
which  Plutarch  (Thes.  24)  calls  fieroUta,  is  men- 
tioned both  by  him  and  by  Thucydides  as  still  held 
in  their  days.  (Compare  Meyer,  de  Bon.  damnat. 
p.  120.)  [L.  S.j 

SYNOI'KIA  (avvoutla)  differs  from  oIk'iol  in 
this :  that  the  latter  is  a  dwelling-house  for  a 
single  family  :  the  former  adapted  to  hold  several 
families,  a  lodging-house,  insula,  as  the  Romans 
would  say.  The  distinction  is  thus  expressed  by 
Aeschines  (c.  Timarcli.  17,  ed.  Steph.)  :  '6irov  fiev 
yap  7roAAol  fit(r6a><Tdfievoi  fxlav  oXKf\mv  Bie\6fieuoi 
ixovfft,  avvoitdav  Ka\ov{J.ev,  '6ttov  Ss  els  ivoiKti, 
omlav. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  speculation  in  the 
building  and  letting  of  houses  at  Athens.  (Xe- 
noph.  Oecon.  iii.  1.)  The  lodging-houses  were  let 
mostly  to  foreigners  who  came  to  Athens  on  busi- 
ness, and  especially  to  the  fieroiKoi,  whom  the  law 
did  not  allow  to  acquire  real   property,  and  who 
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therefore  could  not  purchase  houses  of  their  own. 
(Demosth.  pro  Phorm.  946.)  As  they,  with  their 
families,  formed  a  population  of  about  45,000,  the 
number  of  avvoiKicu  must  have  been  considerable. 
Pasion,  the  banker,  had  a  lodging-house  valued  at 
100  minas.  Xenophon  recommended  that  the 
fiGTotKot  should  be  encouraged  to  invest  their 
money  in  houses,  and  that  leave  should  be  granted 
to  the  most  respectable  to  build  and  become  house- 
proprietors  (oiKoBofj,7}(raiJ,4vois  4yK€Krri<r9at,  de 
Vectig.  ii.  6.)  The  io-ot€\<e?s  laboured  under  no 
such  disability  j  for  Lysias  and  his  brother  Pole- 
marchus,  who  belonged  to  that  class,  were  the 
owners  of  three  houses.  The  value  of  houses  must 
have  varied  according  to  the  size,  the  build,  the 
situation,  and  other  circumstances.  Those  in  the 
city  were  more  valuable  than  those  in  the  Peiraeeus 
or  the  country,  caeteris  paribus.  Two  counting- 
houses  are  mentioned  by  Isaeus  (de  Hagn.  Iter. 
88,  ed.  Steph.)  as  yielding  a  return  of  rather  more 
than  8£  per  cent,  interest  on  the  purchase-money. 
But  this  probably  was  much  below  the  average. 
The  summer  season  was  the  most  profitable  for 
the  letting  of  houses,  when  merchants  and  other 
visitors  flocked  to  Athens.  The  rent  was  com- 
monly paid  by  the  month.  Lodging-houses  were 
frequently  taken  on  speculation  by  persons  called 
vavK\r]poi  or  ffradfiovxoi,  who  made  a  profit  by 
underletting  them,  and  sometimes  for  not  very 
reputable  purposes.  (Isaeus,  de  PMloct.  her.  58, 
ed.  Steph.)  Hesychius  explains  the  word  vatinKji- 
pos,  6  crvvoacias  irpoe&rtibs :  see  also  Harpocration, 
s.  v.  Some  derive  the  word  from  vaiw  :  but  it  is 
more  probable  that  it  was  given  as  a  sort  of  nick- 
name to  the  class,  when  they  first  sprang  up.  (See 
Stephan.  Tkesaur.  6608  ;  Reiske,  Index  in  Or. 
Att.  s.  v.  'S.vvoikIcl  -.  Bockh,  Publ.  Econ.  of  Athens, 
pp.65,  141,  2ded.)  [C.R.K.] 

SYNTAGMA  (o^rcry/tci).  [Exercitus,  p. 
488,  a.] 
SYNTAXEIS  (o-vvrd&ts).  [Synedki.] 
SYNTELEIA  (o-vvr4\eia).  [Trierarchia.] 
SYNTHE'CE  (o-u^/oj).  [Symbolaeon.] 
SY'NTHESIS,  a  garment  frequently  worn  at 
dinner,  and  sometimes  also  on  other  occasions.  As 
it  was  inconvenient  to  wear  the  toga  at  table  on 
account  of  its-many  folds,  it  was  customary  to  have 
dresses  especially  appropriated  to  this  purpose, 
called  vestes  coenatoriae,  or  coenatoria  (Mart.  x.  87. 
12,  xiv.  135  ;  Petr.  21),  accubitoria  (Petr.  30),  or 
Syntheses.  The  Synthesis  is  commonly  explained 
to  be  a  loose  kind  of  robe,  like  the  Pallium ;  but 
Becker  (Gallus,  vol.  i.  p.  37)  supposes  from  a  com- 
parison of  a  passage  of  Dion  Cassius  (lxiii.  13) 
with  one  of  Suetonius  (Ner.  51)  describing  the  dress 
of  Nero,  that  it  must  have  been  a  kind  of  tunic,  an 
indumentum  rather  than  an  amictus.  [Amictus.] 
That  it  was,  however,  an  easy  and  comfortable  kind 
of  dress,  as  we  should  say,  seems  to  be  evident 
from  its  use  at  table  above  mentioned,  and  also 
from  its  being  worn  By  all  classes  at  the  Satur- 
nalia, a  season  of  universal  relaxation  and  enjoy- 
ment. (Mart.  xiv.  1,  141,  vi.  24.)  More  than 
this  respecting  its  form  we  cannot  say  :  it  was 
usually  dyed  with  some  colour  (Mart.  ii.  46,  x. 
29),  and  was  not  white  like  the  toga. 

The  word  Synthesis  is  also  applied  to  a  set  of 
wearing  apparel  or  a  complete  wardrobe.  (Dig.  34. 
tit.  3.  s.  38.)  This  use  of  the  word  agrees  better 
with  its  etymology  (o-6v9e<ns9  <rvvTi6f\ixi)  than  the 
one  mentioned  above.  (Becker,  I.  c.) 
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SYRINX  (cripiyl),  the  Pan's  Pipe,  or  Pandean 
Pipe,  was  the  appropriate  musical  instrument  of 
the  Arcadian  and  other  Grecian  shepherds,  and  was 
regarded  by  them  as  the  invention  of  Pan,  their 
tutelary  god  (Virg.  Buc.  ii.  32,  viii.  24),  who  was 
sometimes  heard  playing  upon  it  (o-vpifavros :  see 
Theocrit.  i.  3.  14,  16  ;  Schol.  in  loo. ;  Longus,  iv. 
27),  as  they  imagined,  on  mount  Maenalus.  (Paus. 
viii.  36.  §  5.)  It  was  of  course  attributed  to  Fau- 
nus,  who  was  the  same  with  Pan.  (Hor.  Carm.  i. 
17.  10.)  "When  the  Roman  poets  had  occasion  to 
mention  it,  they  called  it  fistula  (Virg.  Buc.  ii.  36, 
iii.  22,  25  ;  Hor.  Carm.  iv.  12.  10  ;  Ovid.  Met. 
viii.  192,  xiii.  784  ;  Mart.  xiv.  63  ;  Tibull.  i.  5. 
20.)  It  was  also  variously  denominated  according 
to  the  materials  of  which  it  was  constructed, 
whether  of  cane  (tenia  arundine,  Virg.  Buc.  vi.  8  ; 
Horn.  Hymn.inPana,\h\  TToiptviip  hovam,  Brunck, 
Anal.  i.  489),  reed  (calamo,  Virg.  Buc.  i.  10,  ii. 
34,  v.  2  ;  K<i\afxos.  Theocrit.  viii.  24  ;  LonguB, 
i.  4),  or  hemlock  (cicuta,  Virg.  Buc.  v.  85).  In 
general  seven  hollow  stems  of  these  plants  were 
fitted  together  by  means  of  wax,  having  been  pre- 
viously cut  to  the  proper  lengths,  and  adjusted  so 
as  to  form  an  octave  (Virg.  Buc.  ii.  32,  36)  ;  but 
sometimes  nine  were  admitted,  giving  an  equal 
number  of  notes.  (Theocrit.  viii.  18 — 22.)  Another 
refinement  in  the  construction  of  this  instrument, 
which,  however,  was  rarely  practised,  was  to  ar- 
range the  pipes  in  a  curve  so  as  to  fit  the  form  of 
the  lip,  instead  of  arranging  them  in  a  plane. 
(Theocrit.  i.  129.)  A  syrinx  of  eight  reeds  is 
shown  in  the  gem  figured  on  page  846.  The  an- 
nexed woodcut  is  taken  from  a  bas-relief  in  the 
collection  at  Appledurcombe  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
(Mus.  Worsleyanum,  pi.  9.)  It  represents  Pan 
reclining  at  the  entrance  of  the  cave,  which  was 
dedicated  to  him  in  the  Acropolis  at  Athens.  He 
holds  in  his  right  hand  a  drinking-horn  [Rhyton] 
and  in  his  left  a  syrinx,  which  is  strengthened  by 
two  transverse  bands. 


The  ancients  always  considered  the  Pan's  Pipe 
as  a  rustic  instrument,  chiefly  used  by  those  who 
tended  flocks  and  herds  (Horn.  11.  xviii.  526  ; 
Apoll.  Rhod.  i.  577 ;  Dionys.  Perieg.  996  j  Longus, 
i.  2,  i.  14—16,  ii.  24—26)  ;  but  also  admitted  to 
regulate  the  dance.  (Res.  Scut.  278.)  The  Ly- 
dians,  whose  troops  marched  to  military  music, 
employed  this  together  with  other  instruments  for 
the  purpose.  (Herod,  i.  17.)  This  instrument  was 
the  origin  of  the  organ  [Hydra ula]. 

The  term  aipiyl-  was  also  applied  to  levels,  or 
narrow    subterranean    passages,   made   either  in 
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searching  for  metals,  in  mining  at  the  siege  of  a 
city  (Polyaen.  v.  17),  or  in  forming  catacombs  for 
the  dead.  (Aelian,  H.  A.  vi.  43,  xvi.  15.)  [J.  Y.] 
SYRMA  (aipim),  which  properly  means  that 
which  is  drawn  or  dragged  (from  avpa),  is  applied 
to  a  dress  with  a  train.  The  long  Peplos  worn  by 
the  Trojan  matrons  was  consequently  a  dress  some- 
what of  this  kind.  (II.  vi.  442.)  The  Syrma,  how- 
ever, was  more  especially  the  name  of  the  dress 
worn  by  the  tragic  actors,  which  had  a  train  to  it 
trailing  upon  the  ground  ;  whence  the  word  is  ex- 
plained by  Pollux  (vii.  67),  as  a  rpayiKbv  (p6pr}fj.a 
iiriavp6)i.evov,  and  is  alluded  to  by  Horace  (Ar. 
Poet.  215),  in  the  words, 

traxitque  vagus  per  pulpita  vestem. 

(Compare  Juv.  viii.  229.)  Hence  we  find  Syrma 
used  metaphorically  for  tragedy  itself.  (Juv.  xv. 
30  ;  Mart.  iv.  49.) 

SYSSI'TIA  (owo-fi-m).  The  custom  of  taking 
the  principal  meal  of  the  day  in  public  prevailed 
extensively  amongst  the  Greeks  from  very  early 
ages.  It  existed  not  only  with  the  Spartans  and 
Cretans,  amongst  both  of  whom  it  was  kept  up  till 
comparatively  recent  times,  but  also  at  Megara  in 
the  age  of  Theognis  (v.  305),  and  at  Corinth  in 
the  time  of  Periander,  who  it  seems  abolished  the 
practice  as  being  favourable  to  aristocracy.  (Arist. 
Pol.  v.  9.  §  2.)  Nor  was  it  confined  to  the  Hellenic 
nation :  for  according  to  Aristotle  (Pol.  vii.  9),  it 
prevailed  still  earlier  amongst  the  Oenotrians  in 
the  south  of  Italy,  and  also  at  Carthage,  the  po- 
litical and  social  institutions  of  which  state  resem- 
bled those  of  Sparta  and  Crete.  (Pol.  ii.  8.)  The 
origin  of  the  usage  cannot  be  historically  estab- 
lished ;  but  it  seems  reasonable  to  refer  it  to  infant 
or  patriarchal  communities,  the  members  of  which 
being  intimately  connected  by  the  ties  of  a  close 
political  union  and  kindred,  may  naturally  be  sup- 
posed to  have  lived  together  almost  as  members  of 
the  same  family.  But  however  and  wherever  it 
originated,  the  natural  tendency  of  such  a  practice 
was  to  bind  the  citizens  of  a  state  in  the  closest 
union  ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that  at  Sparta, 
Lycurgus  availed  himself  of  it  for  this  purpose, 
though  we  cannot  determine  with  any  certainty 
whether  he  introduced  it  there,  or  merely  perpe- 
tuated and  regulated  an  institution,  which  the 
Spartans  brought  with  them  from  their  mother- 
country  and  retained  at  Sparta  as  being  suitable  to 
their  position  and  agreeable  to  their  national  habits. 
The  latter  supposition  is  perhaps  the  more  probable. 
The  Cretan  usage  Aristotle  (Pol.  vii.  9)  attributes 
to  Minos;  this,  however,  may  be  considered  rather 
"  the  philosopher's  opinion  than  as  an  historical 
tradition  :  "  but  the  institution  was  confessedly  of 
so  high  antiquity,  that  the  Peloponnesian  colonists 
may  well  be  supposed  to  have  found  it  already 
existing  in  Crete,  even  if  there  had  been  no  Dorian 
settlers  in  the  island  before  them.  (Thirlwall, 
Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  287.) 

The  Cretan  name  for  the  Syssitia  was  'AvSpeia 
(Arist.  Pol.  ii.  7),  the  singular  of  which  is  used  to 
denote  the  building  or  public  hall  where  they  were 
given.  This  title  affords  of  itself  a  sufficient  indi- 
cation that  they  were  confined  to  men  and  youths 
only :  a  conclusion  justified  and  supported  by  all 
the  authorities  on  the  subject.  (Plat  Leg.  vi.  p. 
780,  d.)  It  is  not  however  improbable,  as  Hoeck 
(Greta,  vol.  iii.  p.  123)  suggests,  that  in  some  of 
the  Dorian  states  there  were  syssitia  of  the  young 
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unmarried  women  as  well  as  of  the  men.  (Comp. 
Pindar,  I'ytk.  ix.  18.)  All  the  adult  citizens 
partook  of  the  public  meals  amongst  the  Cretans, 
and  were  divided  into  companies  or  "  messes," 
called  'Enupiai,  or  sometimes  avSpeia.  (Athen.  iv. 
p.  143.)  These  divisions  were  perhaps  originally 
confined  to  persons  of  the  same  house  and  kindred, 
but  afterwards  any  vacancies  in  them  were  filled 
up  at  the  discretion  of  the  members.  (Hoeck,  vol. 
iii.  p.  1 26.)  The  divinity  worshipped  under  the 
name  of  Zeiis  'Eratpeios  (Hesych.  s.  v.)  was  consi- 
dered to  preside  over  them. 

According  to  Dosiadas,  who  wrote  a  history  of 
Crete  (Athen.  I.  c),  there  were  in  every  town  of 
the  island  (vavTaxov)  two  public  buildings,  one  for 
the  lodging  of  strangers  (K0i/ir)TJipL0i>),  the  other 
a  common  hall  (cu>8p€iov)  for  the  citizens.  In  the 
latter  of  these  the  syssitia  were  given,  and  in  the 
upper  part  of  it  were  placed  two  tables  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  foreign  guests  (Jcwkoi  Tpiirt=£cu), 
a  circumstance  deserving  of  notice,  as  indicating 
the  extent  to  which  the  Dorians  of  Crete  encou- 
raged mutual  intercourse  and  hospitality.  Then 
came  the  tables  of  the  citizens.  But  besides  these 
there  was  also  a  third  table  on  the  right  of  the  en- 
trance dedicated  to  Ze&s  £ewos,  and  perhaps  used 
for  the  purpose  of  making  offerings  and  libations  to 
the  god. 

The  Syssitia  of  the  Cretans  were  distinguished 
by  simplicity  and  temperance.  They  always  sat  at 
their  tables,  even  in  later  times,  when  the  custom 
of  reclining  had  been  introduced  at  Sparta.  (Cic. 
pro  Mm.  35.)  The  entertainment  began  with 
prayer  to  the  gods  and  libations.  (Athen.  iv.  p. 
143,  e.)  Each  of  the  adult  citizens  received  an 
equal  portion  of  fare,  with  the  exception  of  the 
"  Archon,"  or  "  Master  of  the  Tables,"  who  was 
perhaps  in  ancient  times  one  of  the  tcifffaot,  and 
more  recently  a  member  of  the  yepwvta  or  council. 
This  magistrate  received  a  fourfold  portion  ;  "  one 
as  a  common  citizen,  a  second  as  President,  a  third 
for  the  house  or  building,  a  fourth  for  the  furni- 
ture "  (w  o-keuSx,  Heraclid.  Pont,  iii.) :  an  ex- 
pression from  which  it  would  seem  that  the  care 
of  the  building  and  the  provision  of  the  necessary 
utensils  and  furniture  devolved  upon  him.  The 
management  of  all  the  tables  was  under  the  super- 
intendence of  a  female  of  free  birth  (y  vpofaTi)Kvta 
Ti}s  owoTn'ai  ywii),  who  openly  took  the  best 
fare  and  presented  it  to  the  citizen  who  was  most 
eminent  in  council  or  the  field.  She  had  three  or 
four  male  assistants  under  her,  each  of  whom  again 
was  provided  with  two  menial  servants  (ica\Ti<p6- 
poi,  or  wood-carriers).  Strangers  were  served 
before  the  citizens,  and  even  before  the  Archon  or 
President.  (Heracl.  Pont.  I.  c.)  On  each  of  the 
tables  was  placed  a  cup  of  mixed  wine,  from  which 
the  messmates  of  the  same  company  drank.  At 
the  close  of  the  repast  this  was  replenished,  but  all 
intemperance  was  strictly  forbidden  by  a  special 
law.    (Plat.  Minos,  p.  265.) 

Till  they  had  reached  their  eighteenth  year,  when 
they  were  classed  in  the  ayeKai,  the  youths  accom- 
panied their  fathers  to  the  syssitia  along  with  the 
orphans  of  the  deceased.  (Hoeck,  vol.  iii.  p.  185.) 
In  some  places  the  youngest  of  the  orphans  waited 
on  the  men ;  in  others  this  was  done  by  all  the 
boys.  (Ephor.  ap.  Strab.  x.  p.  483.)  When  not 
thus  engaged,  they  were  seated  near  to  the  men 
on  a  lower  bench,  and  received  only  a  half  portion 
of  meat :  the  eldest  of  the  orphans  appear  to  have 
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received  the  same  quantity  as  the  men,  but  of  a 
plainer  description  of  fare.  (Athen.  iv.  p.  143.) 
The  boys  like  the  men  had  also  a  cup  of  mixed 
wine  in  common,  which  however  was  not  reple- 
nished when  emptied.  During  the  repast  a  general 
cheerfulness  and  gaiety  prevailed,  which  were  en- 
livened and  kept  up  by  music  and  singing.  (Ale- 
man,  ap.  Strab.  I.  c.)  •  It  was  followed  by  conversa- 
tion, which  was  first  directed  to  the  public  affairs 
of  the  state,  and  afterwards  turned  on  valiant  deeds 
in  war  and  the  exploits  of  illustrious  men,  whose 
praises  might  animate  the  younger  hearers  to  an 
honourable  emulation.  While  listening  to  this  con- 
versation, the  youths  seem  to  have  been  arranged 
in  classes  (avSpeta),  each  of  which  was  placed 
under  the  superintendence  of  an  officer  (irtu$ov6/i.o?) 
especially  appointed  for  this  purpose  ;  so  that  the 
syssitia  were  thus  made  to  serve  important  political 
and  educational  ends. 

In  most  of  the  Cretan  cities,  the  expenses  of  the 
syssitia  were  defrayed  out  of  the  revenues  of  the 
public  lands  and  the  tribute  paid  by  the  Perioeci, 
the  money  arising  from  which  was  applied  partly 
to  the  service  of  the  gods,  and  partly  to  the  main- 
tenance of  all  the  citizens  both  male  and  female. 
(Arist.  Pol.  ii.  7.  4)  ;  so  that  in  this  respect  there 
might  be  no  difference  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor.  From  the  statement  of  Aristotle  compared 
with  Dosiadas  (Athen.  I.  o.),  it  appears  probable 
that  each  individual  received  his  separate  share  of 
the  public  revenues,  out  of  which  he  paid  his  quota 
to  the  public  table,  and  provided  with  the  rest  for 
the  support  of  the  females  of  his  family.  This 
practice  however  does  not  appear  to  have  prevailed 
exclusively  at  all  times  and  in  all  the  cities  of 
Crete.  In  Lyctus,  for  instance,  a  colony  from 
Sparta,  the  custom  was  different:  the  citizens  of 
that  town  contributed  to  their  respective  tables  a 
tenth  of  the  produce  of  their  estates ;  a  practice 
which  may  be  supposed  to  have  obtained  in  other 
cities,  where  the  public  domains  were  not  sufficient 
to  defray  the  charges  of  the  syssitia.  But  both  at 
Lyctus  and  elsewhere,  the  poorer  citizens  were  in 
all  probability  supported  at  the  public  cost. 

In  connection  with  the  accounts  given  by  the 
ancient  authors  respecting  the  Cretan  syssitia  there 
arises  a  question  of  some  difficulty,  viz.  how  could 
one  building  accommodate  the  adult  citizens  and 
youths  of  such  towns  as  Lyctus  and  Gortyna? 
The  question  admits  of  only  two  solutions :  we  are 
either  misinformed  with  respect  to  there  being  only 
one  building  in  each  town  used  as  a  common  hall, 
or  the  number  of  Dorian  citizens  in  each  town 
must  have  been  comparatively  very  small. 

The  Spartan  Syssitia  were  in  the  main  so  similar 
to  those  of  Crete  that  one  was  said  to  be  borrowed 
from  the  other.  (Arist.  Pol.  ii.  7.)  In  later  times 
they  were  called  (petSlria,  or  the  "  spare  meals,"  a 
term  which  is  probably  a  corruption  of  QiAtria,  the 
love-feasts,  a  word  corresponding  to  the  Cretan 
tTaipua.  (Gb'ttling,  ad  Arist.  Oecon.  p.  190;  Mul- 
ler,  Dor.  iv.  3.  §3.)  Anciently  they  were  called 
luiSpeia,  as  in  Crete,  (Plut.  Lycur.  12.)  They 
differed  from  the  Cretan  in  the  following  respects. 
Instead  of  the  expenses  of  the  tables  being  defrayed 
out  of  the  public  revenues,  every  head  of  a  family 
was  obliged  to  contribute  a  certain  portion  at  his 
own  cost  and  charge  ;  those  who  were  not  able  to 
do  so  were  excluded  from  the  public  tables.  (Arist. 
Pol.  ii.  7.  4.)  The  guests  were  divided  into  com- 
panies generally  of  fifteen  persons  each,  and  all 
4  A 
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vacancies  were  filled  up  by  ballot,  in  which  unani- 
mous consent  was  indispensable  for  election.  No 
persons,  not  even  the  kings,  were  allowed  what  was 
called  an  aiplSiTos  Tiiiepa  (Hesych.  s.  i>.)  or  excused 
from  attendance  at  the  public  tables,  except  for  some 
satisfactory  reason,  as  when  engaged  in  a  sacrifice, 
or  a  chase,  in  which  latter  case  the  individual  was 
required  to  send  a  present  to  his  table.  (Plut.  I.  c. 
Ac/is,  c.  10.)  Each  person  was  snpplied  with  a 
cup  of  mixed  wine,  which  was  filled  again  when 
required  ;  but  drinking  to  excess  was  prohibited  at 
Sparta  as  well  as  in  Crete.  The  repast  was  of  a 
plain  and  simple  character,  and  the  contribution  of 
each  member  of  a  mess  or  (peidlrris  was  settled  by 
law.  (Wachsmuth,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  24,  1st  ed. ; 
Plut.  I.  c.)  The  principal  dish  was  the  p.4\as 
£u/.ids  or  black  broth,  with  pork.  (Athen.  iv.  p. 
141.)  The  eir<tiK\ov  or  aftermeal  (from  the  Doric 
&Ck\ov,  a  meal)  was  however  more  varied,  and 
richly  supplied  by  presents  of  game,  poultry,  fruit, 
&c,  and  other  delicacies  which  no  one  was  allowed 
to  purchase.  Moreover,  the  entertainment  was 
enlivened  by  cheerful  conversation,  though  on 
public  matters.  (Xen.  Rep.  Lacon.  v.  6.)  Sing- 
ing also  was  frequently  introduced,  as  we  learn 
from  Al  cman  (Frag.  31),  that  "  at  the  banquets 
and  drinking  entertainments  of  the  men  it  was  fit 
for  the  guests  to  sing  the  paean."  The  arrange- 
ments were  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Polemarchs. 

The  use  and  purposes  of  the  institutions  de- 
scribed above  are  very  manifest.  They  united 
the  citizens  by  the  closest  ties  of  intimacy  and 
union,  making  them  consider  themselves  as  mem- 
bers of  one  family,  and  children  of  one  and  the 
same  mother,  the  state.  They  maintained  a  strict 
and  perfect  separation  between  the  higher  and  the 
subject  classes  both  at  Sparta  and  in  Crete,  and 
kept  up  in  the  former  a  consciousness  of  their  su- 
perior worth  and  station,  together  with  a  strong 
feeling  of  nationality.  At  Sparta  also  they  were 
eminently  useful  in  a  military  point  of  view,  for 
the  members  of  the  syssitia  were  formed  into  cor- 
responding military  divisions,  and  fought  together 
in  the  field,  as  they  had  lived  together  at  home, 
with  more  bravery  and  a  keener  sense  of  shame 
{aitids),  than  could  have  been  the  case  with  merely 
chance  comrades.  (Herod,  i.  65.)  Moreover  "  they 
gave  an  efficacy  to  the  power  of  public  opinion 
which  must  have  nearly  superseded  the  necessity 
of  penal  laws."  (Thirl wall,  vol.  i.  p.  289.)  With 
respect  to  the  political  tendencies,  they  were  de- 
cidedly arranged  upon  aristocratical  principles, 
though  no  individual  of  a  company  or  mess  was 
looked  upon  as  superior  to  his  fellows.  Plutarch 
(Quaes.  Sympos.  vii.  p.  332)  accordingly  calls  them 
amiiSpia  apuTToxpariKd,  or  aristocratical  meetings, 
and  compares  them  with  the  Prytaneium  and  Thes- 
mothesium  at  Athens. 

The  simplicity  and  sobriety,  which  were  in  early 
times  the  characteristic  both  of  the  Spartan  and 
Cretan  Syssitia,  were  afterwards  in  Sparta  at  least 
supplanted  by  luxury  and  effeminate ,  indulgence. 
The  change  was  probably  gradual,  but  the  kings 
Arena  and  Acrotatus  (b.  a  300)  are  recorded "  as 
having  been  mainly  instrumental  in  accelerating  it. 
The  reformer  Agis  endeavoured  but  in  vain  to  re- 
store the  old  order  of  things,  and  perished  in  the 
attempt.  In  his  days  Sparta  contained  4500 
families,  out  of  which  he  proposed  to  make  fifteen  J 
eyssitia,  whence  Miiller  infers  that  formerly,  when  ; 
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the  number  of  families  was  9000,  the  number  of 
syssitia  was  thirty  ;  and  consequently  that  Hero- 
dotus, when  he  spoke  of  Lycurgus  having  instituted 
the  "  syssitia  "  for  war,  alluded  to  the  larger  divi- 
sions and  not  the  single  banqueting  companies  ;  a 
conclusion  justified  by  the  context.  Miiller  more- 
over supposes,  that  in  this  sense  the  Syssitia  at 
Sparta  corresponded  to  the  divisions  of  the  state 
called  obae,  and  sometimes  (pparpiai,  which  were 
also  thirty  in  number.  (Dorians,  iii.  5.  §  6,  and 
12.  §4.) 

(Hoeck,  Creta,  vol.  iii.  pp.  120 — 139;  Hiillman's 
Anf'dnge,  §  138  ;  Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  i. 
pp.  288,  331  ;  Hermann,  Lehrbuch  der  Grieeh 
Staals.  §§  22,  28.)  f  R.  W.l 
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TABELLA,  dim.  of  TABULA,  a  billet  or 
tablet,  with  which  each  citizen  and  judex  voted  in 
the  comitia  and  courts  of  justice.  In  the  comitia, 
if  the  business  was  the  passing  of  a  law,  each  citi- 
zen was  provided  with  two  Tabellae,  one  inscribed 
V.  R.  i.  e.  Uii  Jtogas,  "  I  vote  for  the  law,"  the 
other  inscribed  A.  i.  e.  Antiqao,  "I  am  for  the  old 
law."  (Compare  Cic.  adAtt.  i.  14.)  If  the  busi- 
ness was  the  election  of  a  magistrate,  each  citizen 
was  supplied  with  only  one  tablet,  on  which  the 
names  of  the  candidates  were  wiitten,  or  the  ini- 
tials of  their  names,  as  some  suppose  from  the  ora- 
tion pro  Domo,  c.  4  3 ;  the  voter  then  placed  a  mark 
(punctum)  against  the  one  for  whom  he  voted, 
whence  puncla  are  spoken  of  in  the  sense  of  votes. 
(Cic.  pro  Plane.  22.)  For  further  particulars  re- 
specting the  voting  in  comitia,  see  Diribitohes, 

ClSTA,  SlTELLA,  and  SuFFRAGIUM. 

The  judices  were  provided  with  three  Tabellae: 
one  of  which  was  marked  with  A.  i.  e.  Absoho, 
"  I  acquit ;"  the  second  with  C.  i.  e.  Condemno, 
"  I  condemn  j"  and  the  third  with  N.  L.  i.  e.  Non 
Liquet,  "  It  is  not  clear  to  me."  The  first  of  these 
was  called  Tabella  absolutoria  and  the  second  Ta- 
bella damnatoria  (Suet.  Octav.  33),  and  hence 
Cicero  (pro  Mil.  6)  calls  the  former  litera  salularis, 
and  the  latter  litera  tristis.  It  would  seem  that  in 
some  trials  the  Tabellae  were  marked  with  the  let- 
ters L.  and  D.  respectively,  i.e.  Libero  and  Damno, 
since  we  find  on  a  denarius  of  the  Caelian  gens  a 
Tabella  marked  with  the  letters  L.  D. ;  and  as  we 
know  that  the  vote  by  ballot  in  cases  of  Perduellio 
was  first  introduced  by  C.  Caelius  Caldus  [Tabbl-. 
lariae  Leges],  the  Tabella  on  the  coin  undoubt- 
edly refers  to  that  event.  There  is  also  a  passage 
in  Caesar  (B.  C.  iii.  83),  which  seems  to  intimate 
that  these  initial  letters  were  sometimes  marked 
on  the  tabellae :  "  Unam  fore  tabellam,  qui  liber- 
andos  omni  periculo  censerent ;  alteram,  qui  capitis 
damnarent;''  &c.  (Compare  Spanheim,  Numism. 
vol.  ii.  p.  199.) 


BRITISH    MUSEUM. 


TABERNA. 

The  preceding  cut  contains  a  copy  of  a  coin  of  the 
Cassian  gens,  in  which  a  man  wearing  a  toga  is  re- 
presented in  the  act  of  placing  a  tabella,  marked 
with  the  letter  A.  (i.  e.  absolvo),  in  the  cista.  The 
letter  on  the  tabella  is  evidently  intended  for  A. 

For  the  other  meanings  of  Tabella  see  Tabula. 

TABELLA'RIAE  LEGES,  the  laws  by  which 
the  ballot  was  introduced  in  voting  in  the  comitia. 
As  to  the  ancient  mode  of  voting  at  Rome,  see 
Suffragium.  There  were  four  enactments  known 
by  the  name  of  Tabellariae  Leges,  which  are  enu- 
merated by  Cicero  (de  Leg.  iii.  16).  They  are 
mentioned  below  according  to  the  order  of  time  in 
which-  they  were  passed. 

1.  Gabinia  Lex,  proposed  by  the  tribune  Ga- 
binius  B.  c.  1 39,  introduced  the  ballot  in  the  elec- 
tion of  magistrates  (Cic.  I.  c.)  ;  whence  Cicero  (Agr. 
ii.  2)  calls  the  tabella  "  vindex  tacitae  libertatis." 

2.  Cassia  Lex,  proposed  by  the  tribune  L.  Cas- 
sius  Longinus  b.  c.  1 37,  introduced  the  ballot  in 
the  "  Judicium  Fopuli,"  with  the  exception  of  cases 
of  Perduellio.  The  "Judicium  Populi"  undoubt- 
edly applies  to  cases  tried  in  the  comitia  by  the 
whole  body  of  the  people  [Judex,  p.  649],  al- 
though Ernesti  (Index  Leg.)  wishes  to  give  a  dif- 
ferent interpretation  to  the  words.  This  law  was 
supported  by  Scipio  Africanus  the  younger,  for 
which  he  was  censured  by  the  aristocratical  party. 
(Cic.  de  Leg.  iii.  16,  Brut.  25,  27,  pro  Sextio,  48  ; 
Ascon.  in  Cornet,  p.  78,  ed.  Orelli.) 

3.  Papiria  Lex,  proposed  by  the  tribune  C. 
Papirius  Carbo  B.  c.  1 31 ,  introduced  the  ballot  in  the 
enactment  and  repeal  of  laws.    (Cic.  de  Leg.  iii.  16.) 

4.  Caelia  Lex,  proposed  by  C.  Caelius  Caldus 
B.  c.  107,  introduced  the  ballot  in  caseB  of  Perduel- 
lio, which  had  been  excepted  in  the  Cassian  law. 
(Cic.  I.  e.) 

There  was  also  a  law  brought  forward  by  Marius 
B.  c.  119,  which  was  intended  to  secure  freedom 
and  order  in  voting.  (Cic.  de  Leg.  iii,  17  ;  Plut. 
Mar.  4.) 

TABELLA'RIUS,  a  letter-carrier.  As  the 
Romans  had  no  public  post,  they  were  obliged  to 
employ  special  messengers,  who  were  called  Tabel- 
larii,  to  convey  their  letters  (tabellae,  literae),  when 
they  had  not  an  opportunity  of  sending  them  other- 
wise. (Cic.  Phil.  ii.  31  ;  Cic.  ad  Fain.  xii.  12, 
xiv.  22.) 

TABE'LLIO,  a  notary.  (Suidas.  s.  v.)  Under 
the  empire  the  Tabelliones  succeeded  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Scribae  in  the  times  of  the  republic. 
[Scribae.]  They  were  chiefly  employed  in  draw- 
ing up  legal  documents,  and  for  this  purpose  usu- 
ally took  their  stations  in  the  market-places  of 
towns.  (Cod.  4.  tit.  21.  s.  17  ;  Novell.  73.  c.  5, 
&c.)  They  formed  a  special  order  in  the  state. 
(Gothofr.  ad  Cod.  Tlieod.  12.  tit.  1.  s.  3.) 

TABERNA  is  defined  by  Ulpian  as  any  kind 
of  building  fit  to  dwell  in  "  nempe  ex  eo,  quod 
teoa&clauditur"  (Dig.  SO.  tit.  10.§  183),  or  accord- 
ing to  the  more  probable  etymology  of  Festus,  be- 
cause it  was  made  of  planks.  (Festus,  s.  v.  Contu- 
bermles,  Tabernacuta.)  Festus  (s.  t>.  Adtibernalis) 
asserts  that  this  was  the  most  ancient  kind  of 
abode  used  among  the  Romans,  and  that  it  was 
from  the  early  use  of  such  dwellings  that  the  words 
taterna  and  tabernaculum  were  applied  to  military 
tents,  though  the  latter  were  constructed  of  skins. 
We  know  very  little  of  the  form  and  materials  of 
the  ancient  tents  ;  but  we  may  infer  from  the  no- 
tices we  have  of  them  that  they  were  generally 
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composed  of  a  covering  of  skins  partly  supported 
by  wooden  props,  and  partly  stretched  on  ropes. 
Sometimes,  in  a  permanent  camp,  they  may  have 
been  constructed  entirely  of  planks  j  and  some- 
times, in  cases  of  emergency,  garments  and  rushes 
were  spread  over  any  support  that  could  be  ob- 
tained. (Lipsius,  de  Milit.  Roman,  in  Oper.  vol. 
iii.  pp.  154 — 155.)  From  taberna,  when  used  in 
this  sense,  are  derived  tabernaculum,  the  more  com- 
mon name  of  a  tent,  and  Contubernales. 

The  usual  meaning  of  taberna  is  a  shop.  Ori- 
ginally the  shops  were  stalls  or  booths  in  or  round 
the  market  place  [Agora  ;  Forum]  ;  afterwards 
they  were  permanently  established  both  on  the 
sides  of  the  market-place,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
city.  Neither  the  ancient  authors  nor  the  remains 
of  Pompeii  lead  us  to  suppose  that  tradesmen  often 
had  their  shops  forming  part  of  their1  houses,  as 
with  us.  A  few  houses  are  indeed  found  in  Pom- 
peii entirely  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  trade,  con- 
sisting, that  is,  of  the  shop  and  the  rooms  occupied 
by  the  tradesman  and  his  family.  Most  commonly, 
however,  the  shops  formed  a  part  of  a  large  house, 
to  the  owner  of  which  they  belonged,  and  were  by 
him  let  out  to  tradesmen.  [Domus,  p.  430.] 
Some  of  the  shops  round  a  house  were  retained  by 
the  owner  for  the  sale  of  the  produce  of  his  estates. 
This  arrangement  of  the  shops  was  probably  an  im- 
provement on  an  older  plan  of  placing  them  against 
the  walls  of  houses.  Even  under  the  emperors  we 
find' that  shops  were  built  out  so  far  into  the  street 
as  to  obstruct  the  thoroughfare.  Martial  (vii.  61) 
mentions  an  edict  of  Domi tian  by  which  this  prac- 
tice was  put  down,  and  the  shops  were  confined 
within  the  areas  of  the  houses. 

The  following  are  the  most  remarkable  classes 
of  shops  of  which  we  have  notices  or  remains. 

1.  Shops  for  the  sale  of  wine,  hot  drinks,  and 
ready-dressed  meat.     [Caupona.] 

2.  Bakers'  shops.  Of  these  several  have  been 
found  at  Pompeii,  containing  the  mill  as  well  as 
the  other  implements  for  making  bread.  [Mola  ; 
Pistor.] 

3.  Booksellers'  shops.     [Liber.] 

4.  Barbers'  and  Hairdressers'  shops.    [Barba.] 

[P.S.] 
T  ABERNA'CULUM.  [Taberna  ;  Tempi,  um.] 
TABLI  NUM.  [Domus,  p.  428,  a.] 
TA'BULAE.  This  word  properly  means  planks 
or  boards,  whence  it  is  applied  to  several  objects, 
as  gaming-tables  ( Juv.  i.  90),  pictures  (Cic.  de  Fin. 
v.  1  ;  Propert.  i.  2.  22),  but  more  especially  to 
tablets  used  for  writing,  of  which  alone  we  have  to 
speak  here.  The  word  Tabulae  was  applied  to 
any  flat  substance  used  for  writing  upon,  whether 
stone  or  metal,  or  wood  covered  with  wax.  Livy 
(i.  24)  indeed  distinguishes  between  Tabulae  and 
Cera,  by  the  former  of  which  he  seems  to  mean 
tablets  of  stone  or  metal ;  but  Tabulae  and  Tabellae 
more  frequently  signify  waxen  tablets  (tabulae 
ceraiae),  which  were  thin  pieces  of  wood  usually 
of  an  oblong  shape,  covered  over  with  wax  (cera). 
The  wax  was  written  on  by  means  of  the  stilus. 
[Stilus.]  These  tabulae  were  sometimes  made 
of  ivory  and  citron-wood  (Mart.  xiv.  3.  5),  but 
generally  of  a  wood  of  a  more  common  tree,  as 
the  beech,  fir,  &c.  The  outer  Bides  of  the  tablets 
consisted  merely  of  the  wood  ;  it  was  only  the 
inner  sides  that  were  covered  over  with  wax. 
They  were  fastened  together  at  the  back  by  means 
of  wires,  which  answered  the  purpose  of  hinges,  so 
4  A  2 
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that  they  opened  and  shut  like  our  books ;  and 
to  prevent  the  wax  of  one  tablet  rubbing  against 
the  wax  of  the  other,  there  was  a  raised  margin 
around  each,  as  is  clearly  seen  in  the  woodcut  under 
Stilus.  There  were  sometimes  two,  three,  four 
five,  or  even  more,  tablets  fastened  together  in  the 
above-mentioned  manner.  Two  such  tablets  were 
called  Diptycha  (BItttux"),  which  merely  means 
"twice-folded"  (from  ■miaaa  "to  fold"),  whence 
we  have  ittuktIov,  or  with  the  t  omitted,  ttvktLov. 
The  Latin  word  puyillares,  which  is  the  name  fre- 
quently given  to  tablets  covered  with  wax  (Mart. 
xiv.  3  j  Gell.  xvii.  9  ;  Plin.  Ep.  i.  6),  may  perhaps 
be  connected  with  the  same  root,  though  it  is 
usually  derived  from  pitgiltus,  because  they  were 
small  enough  to  be  held  in  the  hand.  Such  tablets 
are  mentioned  as  early  as  the  time  of  Homer,  who 
speaks  of  a  iriva£  tttvktos.  (II.  vi.  1 69.)  Three 
tablets  fastened  together  were  called  Tripiyclia 
(Tpfim<x«),  which  Martial  (xiv.  6)  translates  by 
tripliees  (cerae)  ;  in  the  same  way  we  also  read  of 
Pentaptycha  (iwnnrTux0)  called  by  Martial  (xiv.  4 ) 
Quintuplices  (cerae),  and  of  Polyptycha  (iro\uirTux") 
or  Multiplies  (cerae).  The  pages  of  these  tablets 
were  frequently  called  by  the  name  of  cerae  alone  ; 
thus  we  read  of  prima  cera,  altera  cera,  "first  page," 
"  second  page."  (Compare  Suet.  Ner.  17.)  In  ta- 
blets containing  important  legal  documents,  espe- 
cially wills,  the  outer  edges  were  pierced  through 
with  holes  (foramina),  through  which  a  triple 
thread  (linum)  was  passed,  and  upon  which  a  seal 
was  then  placed.  This  was  intended  to  guard 
against  forgery,  and  if  it  was  not  done  such  docu- 
ments were  null  and  void.  (Suet.  Ner.  17  ;  Paulus, 
Sent.  Rec.  v.  25.  §  6  j  Testamsntum.) 

Waxen  tablets  were  used  among  the  Romans 
for  almost  every  species  of  writing,  where  great 
length  was  not  required.  Thus  letters  were  fre- 
quently written  upon  them,  which  were  secured 
by  being  fastened  together  with  packthread  and 
sealed  with  wax.  Accordingly  we  read  in  Plautus 
(Bacchid.  iv.  4.  64)  when  a  letter  is  to  be  written, 

"  Effer  cito  stilum,  ceram,  et  tabellas,  et  linum." 

The  sealing  is  mentioned  afterwards  (1. 96).  (Com- 
pare Cic.  in  CatU.iii.  5.)  Tabulae  and  tabellae  are 
therefore  used  in  the  sense  of  letters.  (Ovid.  Met. 
ix.  522.)  Love-letters  were  written  on  very  small 
tablets  called  Vitelliani  (Mart.  xiv.  8, 9),  of  which 
word  however  we  do  not  know  the  origin.  Ta- 
blets of  this  kind  are  presented  by  Amor  to  Poly- 
phemus on  an  ancient  painting.  (Mm.  Borbon. 
vol.  i.  tav.  2.) 

Legal  documents,  and  especially  wills,  were  al- 
most always  written  on  waxen  tablets,  as  men- 
tioned above.  Such  tablets  were  also  used  for 
accounts,  in  which  a  person  entered  what  he  re- 
ceived and  expended  (Tabulae  or  Codex  accepti  et 
expensi,  Cic.  pro  Hose.  Com.  2),  whence  Novae 
Tabulae  mean  an  abolition  of  debts  either  wholly 
or  in  part.  (Suet.  Jul.  42  ;  Cic.  de  Off.  ii.  23.) 
The  above  are  merely  instances  of  the  extensive 
use  of  waxen  tablets  ;  it  is  unnecessary  to  pursue 
the  subject  further. 

Two  ancient  waxen  tablets  have  been  discovered 
in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation,  one  in  a  gold 
mine  four  or  five  miles  from  the  village  of  Abrud- 
banyii  in  Transylvania,  and  the  other  in  a  gold 
mine  in  the  village  itself.  Of  this  interesting  dis- 
covery an  account  has  been  published  by  Massmann 
in  a  work  intitled  "  Libellus  Aurarius,  sive  Tabulae 
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Ceratae,  et  antiquissimae  et  uhice  Romanae  in 
Fodina  Auraria  apud  Abrudbanyam,  oppidulum 
Transsylvanum,  nuper  repertae,"  Lipsiae  (1841). 
An  account  of  these  tablets,  taken  from  Massmann's 
description,  will  serve  as  a  commentary  on  what 
has  been  said  above.  Both  the  tabulae  are  tri- 
ptycha,  that  is,  consisting  of  three  tablets  each. 
One  is  made  of  fir-wood,  the  other  of  beech-wood, 
and  each  is  about  the  size  of  what  we  call  a  small 
octavo.  The  outer  part  of  the  two  outside  tablets 
of  each  exhibits  the  plain  surface  of  the  wood,  tho 
inner  part  is  covered  with  wax,  which  is  now  al- 
most of  a  black  colour,  and  is  surrounded  with  a 
raised  margin.  The  middle  tablet  has  wax  on 
both  sides  with  a  margin  around  each;  so  that 
each  of  the  two  tabulae  contains  four  Bides  or  four 
pages  covered  with  wax.  The  edges  are  pierced 
through,  that  they  might  be  fastened  together  by 
means  of  a  thread  passed  through  them.  The  wax 
is  not  thick  in  either ;  it  is  thinner  on  the  beechen 
tabulae,  in  which  the  stilus  of  the  writer  has  some- 
times cut  through  the  wax  into  the  wood.  There 
are  letters  on  both  of  them,  but  on  the  beechen  ta- 
bulae they  are  few  and  indistinct  ;  the  beginning 
of  the  first  tablet  contains  some  Greek  letters,  but 
they  are  succeeded  by  a  long  Bet  of  letters  in  un- 
known characters.  The  writing  on  the  tabulae 
made  of  fir-wood  is  both  greater  in  quantity  and  in 
a  much  better  state  of  preservation.  It  is  written 
in  Latin,  and  is  a  copy  of  a  document  relating  to 
some  business  connected  with  a  collegium.  The 
name  of  the  consuls  is  given,  which  determines  its 
date  to  be  A.  d.  169.  One  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary things  connected  with  it  is,  that  it  is  written 
from  right  to  left.  The  writing  begins  on  what  we 
should  call  the  last  or  fourth  page,  and  ends  at  the 
bottom  of  the  third ;  and  by  some  strange  good 
fortune  it  has  happened  that  the  same  document 
is  written  over  again,  beginning  on  the  second 
page  and  ending  at  the  bottom  of  the  first ;  so  that 
where  the  writing  is  effaced  or  doubtful  in  the  one 
it  is  usually  supplied  or  explained  by  the  other. 

Waxen  tablets  continued  to  be  used  in  Europe 
for  the  purposes  of  writing  in  the  middle  ages ;  but 
the  oldest  of  these  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
belongs  to  the  year  1301  a.  a,  and  is  preserved  in 
the  Florentine  Museum. 

The  tablets  used  in  voting  in  the  comitia  and 
the  courts  of  justice  were  also  called  tabulae  as 
well  as  tabellae.  [Tabellae.] 

TA'BULAE  PU'BLICAE.     [Tabularium.] 

TABULA'RII  were  notaries  or  accountants, 
who  are  first  mentioned  under  this  name  in  the 
time  of  the  empire.  (Sen.  Ep.  88  ;  Dig.  11.  tit.  6. 
s.  7  ;  50.  tit.  13.  s.  1.  §  6.)  Public  notaries,  who 
had  the  charge  of  public  documents,  were  also 
called  tabularii  (Dig.  43.  tit.  5.  s.  3),  and  these 
seem  to  have  differed  from  the  tabelliones  in  the 
circumstance  that  the  latter  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  custody  of  the  public  registers.  Public 
tabularii  were  Bret  established  by  M.  Antoninus 
in  the  provinces,  who  ordained  that  the  births  of 
all  children  were  to  be  announced  to  the  tabularii 
within  thirty  days  from  the  birth.  (Capitol.  M. 
Anton.  9.)  Respecting  the  other  duties  of.  the 
public  tabularii,  see  Cod.  Theod.  8.  tit.  2,  and 
Gothofr.  ad  loc. 

TABULA'RIUM,  a  place  where  the  public 
records  (tabulae  pubticae)  were  kept  (Cic.  pro  (X 
Rabir.  3,  pro  Arch.  4.)  These  records  were  of 
various  kinds,  as  for  instance  Senatusconsulta,  Ta- 
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intlae  Censoriae,  registers  of  births,  deaths,  of  the 
names  of  those  who  assumed  the  toga  yirilis,  &c. 
(See  Abram.  ad  Oic.  Mil.  27.)  There  were  various 
tabularia  at  Rome,  all  of  which  were  in  temples  ; 
we  find  mention  made  of  tabularia  in  the  temples 
of  the  Nymphs  (Cic.  pro  Mil.  27),  of  Lucina,  of 
Juventus,  of  Libitina,  of  Ceres,  and  more  especially 
in  that  of  Saturn,  which  was  also  the  public  trea- 
sury. (Servius,  ad  Virg.  Georg.  ii.  502  j  Capitol. 
M.  Anton.  Phil.  9.)  [Aerarium.] 

A  tabularium  was  also  called  by  other  names,  as 
Grapimatophylacium,  Archium,  or  Archivum.  (Big. 
48.  tit.  19.  9.  9.)  In  a  private  house  the  name  of 
Tablinum  was  given  to  the  place  where  the  family 
records  and  archives  were  kept.  [Domus,  p. 
428,  a.] 

TAEDA  or  TEDA  (Beds,  Att.  Sijs,  dim,  SifSiov), 
a  light  of  fir-wood,  called  on  this  account  pinea 
taeda.  (Catull.  lix.  IS  ;  Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  558.)  Be- 
fore the  adoption  of  the  more  artificial  modes  of 
obtaining  light,  described  under  Candbla,  Fax, 
Funai.e,  and  Lucerna,  the  inhabitants  of  Greece 
and  Asia  Minor  practised  the  following  method, 
which  still  prevails  in  those  countries,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  as  well  as 
in  other  parts  of  Europe,  which  abound  in  forests 
of  pines.  (Fellows,  Ewe.  in  Asia  Minor,  pp.  140, 
333 — 335.)  A  tree  having  been  selected  of  the 
species  Pinus  Maritime,  Linn.,  which  was  called 
jtsi/kt;  by  the  ancient  Greeks  from  the  time  of 
Homer  (II.  xi.  494,  xxiii.  328),  and  which  retains 
this  name,  with  a  slight  change  in  its  termination, 
to  the  present  day,  a  large  incision  was  made  near 
its  root,  causing  the  turpentine  to  flow  so  as  to  ac- 
cumulate in  its  vicinity.  This  highly  resinous 
wood  was  called  5as,  i.  e.  torch-wood  ;  a  tree  so 
treated  was  called  evSctSos,  the  process  itself  ivtia- 
Sovv  or  SaSovpyelv,  and  the  workmen  employed  in 
the  manufacture,  Satiovpyoi.  After  the  lapse  of 
twelve  months  the  portion  thus  impregnated  was 
cut  out  and  divided  into  suitable  lengths.  This 
was  repeated  for  three  successive  years,  and  then, 
as  the  tree  began  to  decay,  the  heart  of  the  trunk 
was  extracted,  and  the  roots  were  dug  up  for  the 
same  purpose.  (Theopbrast.  H.  P.  i.  6.  §  1 ,  iii. 
9.  §  3,  5,  iv.  16.  §  1,  x.  2.  §  2,  3  ;  Athen.  xv. 
700,  f.)  These  strips  of  resinous  pinewood  are 
now  called  5aSla  by  the  Greeks  of  Mount  Ida. 
(Hunt  and  Sibthorp,  in  Walpole's  Mem.  pp.  120, 
235.) 

When  persons  went  out  at  night,  they  took  these 
lights  in  their  hands  (AriBtoph.  Bccles.  688,  970), 
more  particularly  in  a  nuptial  procession.  (Horn.  II. 
xviii.  492  ;  Hes.  Scut.  275  ;  Aristoph.  Pax,  1317  ; 
Ovid.  Met.  iv.  326  ;  Fast.  vi.  223.)  Hence  taedae 
/dices  signified  "a  happy  marriage"  (Catull.  61. 
25  ;  compare  Prudent,  c.  Symm.  ii.  165);  and 
these  lights,  no  less  than  proper  torches,  are  at- 
tributed to  Love  and  Hymen.  (Ovid.  Met.  iv. 
758.)  rj-  Y.] 

TAE'NIA.     [Vitta  ;  Strophium.] 

TAGUS  (ray6s),  a  leader  or  general,  was  more 
especially  the  name  of  the  military  leader  of  the 
Thessalians.  Under  this  head  it  is  proposed  to 
give  a  short  account  of  the  Thessalian  constitu- 
tion. 

The  Thessalians  were  a  Thesprotian  tribe  (Herod, 
vii.  176  ;  Veil.  Pat.  i.  3),  and  originally  came 
from  the  Thesprotian  Ephyra.  Under  the  guid- 
ance of  leaders,  who  are  said  to  have  been  descend- 
ants of  Hercules,  they  invaded  the  western  part 
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of  the  country  afterwards  called  Thessaly,  and 
drove  out  or  reduced  to  the  condition  of  Penestae 
or  bondsmen  the  ancient  Aeolian  inhabitants  (jty 
r6re  per  Aio\iSa  vvv  Sh  ©CTTaAfaj'  KaKovp-tviiv, 
Diod.  iv.  57).  The  Thessalians  afterwards  spread 
over  the  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  most  fertile  districts,  and  compelled 
the  Peraebi,  Magnetes,  Achaean  Phthiotae,  and 
other  neighbouring  people  to  submit  to  their  autho- 
rity and  to  pay  them  tribute.  (Thucyd.  ii.  101, 
iv.  78,  viii.  3  ;  Aristot.  Pol.  ii.  6.)  The  popula- 
tion of  Thessaly  therefore  consisted,  like  that  of 
Laconica,  of  three  distinct  classes.  1 .  The  Penes- 
tae, whose  condition  was  nearly  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Helots.  [Penestae.]  2.  The  subject 
people,  who  inhabited  the  districts  which  were  not 
occupied  by  the  Thessalian  invaders.  They  paid 
tribute,  as  stated  above,  but  were  personally  free, 
though  they  had  no  share  in  the  government. 
They  corresponded  to  the  Perioeci  of  Laconica,  by 
which  name  they  are  called  by  Xenophon.  (Hell. 
vi.  1.  §  19.)  [Perioeci.]  3.  The  Thessalian 
conquerors,  who  alone  had  any  share  in  the  public 
administration,  and  whose  lands  were  cultivated 
by  the  Penestae. 

For  some  time  after  the  conquest  Thessaly  seems 
to  have  been  governed  by  kings  of  the  race  of  Her- 
cules, who  may  however  have  been  only  the  heads 
of  the  great  aristocratical  families,  invested  with 
the  supreme  power  for  a  certain  time.  Under  one 
of  these  princes,  named  Aleuas,  the  country  was 
divided  into  four  districts,  Phthiotis,  Histiaeotis, 
TheBsaliotis,  and  Pelasgiotis.  (Aristot.  ap.  Harpo- 
crat.  s.  v.  Terpapxii :  Strab.  ix.  p.  430.)  This 
division  continued  till  the  latest  times  of  Thessalian 
history,  and  we  may  therefore  conclude  that  it  was 
not  merely  a  nominal  one.  Each  district  may  per- 
haps have  regulated  its  affairs  by  some  kind  of  pro- 
vincial council,  but  respecting  the  internal  govern- 
ment of  each  we  are  almost  entirely  in  the  dark. 
(Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  437.) 

When  occasion  required,  a  chief  magistrate  was 
elected  under  the  name  of  Tagus  (ray6s),  whose 
commands  were  obeyed  by  all  the  four  districts. 
He  is  sometimes  called  king  (jSatnAeu?,  Herod,  v. 
63),  and  sometimes  apx<Ss.  (Dionys.  v.  74.)  His 
command  was  of  a  military  rather  than  of  a  civil 
nature,  and  he  seems  only  to  have  been  appointed 
when  there  was  a  war  or  one  was  apprehended. 
Pollux  (i.  128)  accordingly  in  his  list  of  military 
designations  classes  together  the  Boeotarchs  of  the 
Thebans,  the  King  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  the 
Polemarch  of  the  Athenians  (in  reference  to  his 
original  duties),  and  the  Tagus  of  the  Thessalians. 
We  do  not  know  the  extent  of  the  power  which 
the  Tagus  possessed  constitutionally,  nor  the  time 
for  which  he  held  the  office  ;  probably  neither  was 
precisely  fixed,  and  depended  on  the  circumstances 
of  the  times  and  the  character  of  the  individual. 
(Thirlwall,  vol.  i.  p.  438.)  He  levied  soldiers  from 
the  states  in  each  district,  and  seems  to  have  fixed 
the  amount  of  tribute  to  be  paid  by  the  allies. 
(Xenoph.  Hell.  vi.  1.  §  19.)  When  Jason  was 
tagus  he  had  an  army  of  more  than  8000  cavalry 
and  not  less  than  20,000  hoplites  (Xenoph.  I.  a), 
and  Jason  himself  says  that  when  Thessaly  is 
under  a  tagus,  there  is  an  army  of  6000  cavalry  and 
10,000  hoplites.  (Id.  vi.  1.  §  8.)  The  tribute 
which  Jason  levied  from  the  subject  towns  was 
the  same  as  had  been  previously  paid  by  one  of 
the  Scopadae,  whom  Buttmann  supposes  to  he  the 
4  A  3 
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same  Scopas  as  the  one  mentioned  by  Aelian  (  V.  H. 
xii.  1 )  as  a  contemporary  of  Cyrus  the  younger. 
When  Thessaly  was  not  united  under  the  govern- 
ment of  a  tagus  the  subject  towns  possessed  more 
independence.  (Xenoph.  Hell.  vi.  1.  §  9.)  In  later 
times  some  states  called  their  ordinary  magistrates 
ropyof  (Bockb,  Corp.  Liscr.  n.  1770),  which  may 
have  been  done  however,  as  Hermann  suggests, 
only  out  of  affectation. 

Thessaly  however  was  hardly  ever  united  under 
one  government.  The  different  cities  administered 
their  own  affairs  independent  of  one  another, 
though  the  smaller  towns  seem  to  have  frequently 
been  under  the  influence  of  the  more  important 
ones  (jwv  ^|  tipwv  (iw  ^apaaXiuv)  iiprrifiivwv 
■n6Keav,  Xenoph.  Hell.  vi.  1.  §  8).  In  almost  all 
the  cities  the  form  of  government  was  aristocratical 
{pvvcuTTelq  paWov  ^  foovofiiq  expuvro  t<J  syx&piov 
ol  ®e(r<ra\ot,  Thucyd.  iv.  78),  and  it  was  chiefly 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  great  families,  who  were 
descended  from  the  ancient  kings.  Thus  Larissa 
was  subject  to  the  Aleuadae,  whence  Herodotus 
(vii.  6)  calls  them  kings  of  Thessaly ;  Cranon  or 
Crannon  to  the  Scopadae,  and  Pharsalus  to  the 
Creondae.  (Compare  Theocr.  xvi.  34,  &c.)  These 
nobles  had  vast  estates  cultivated  by  the  Penestae ; 
they  were  celebrated  for  their  hospitality  and  lived 
in  a  princely  manner  ((pi\6£sv6s  tc  ical  /j,eya\o- 
irpeTTTJs  toV  ®€TTaAiKoV  Tpo'iroj/,  Xenoph.  Hell.  vi.  1. 
§  3),  and  they  attracted  to  their  courts  many  of 
the  poets  and  artists  of  southern  Greece.  The 
Thessalian  commonalty  did  not  however  submit 
quietly  to  the  exclusive  rule  of  the  nobles.  Con- 
tests between  the  two  classes  seem  to  have  arisen 
early,  and  the  conjecture  of  Thirlwall  (vol.  i.  p. 
438),  that  the  election  of  a  tagus,  like  that  of  a  dic- 
tator at  Home,  was  sometimes  used  as  an  expedient 
for  keeping  the  commonalty  under,  appears  very 
probable.  At  Larissa  tbe  Aleuadae  made  some  con- 
cessions to  the  popular  party.  Aristotle  {Pol.  v.  5) 
speaks,  though  we  do  not  know  at  what  time  he 
refers  to,  of  certain  magistrates  at  Larissa,  who 
bore  the  name  of  n-oAiTo$vAaKes,  who  exercised  a 
superintendence  over  the  admission  of  freemen, 
and  were  elected  themselves  out  of  the  body  of  the 
people,  whence  they  were  led  to  court  the  people 
in  a  way  unfavourable  to  the  interests  of  the  aris- 
tocracy. There  were  also  other  magistrates  at 
Larissa  of  a  democratical  kind,  called  A.aptff(ronoiol. 
(Aristot.  Pol.  iii.  1.)  Besides  the  contests  between 
the  oligarchical  and  democratical  parties,  there 
were  feuds  among  the  oligarchs  themselves  ;  and 
such  was  the  state  of  parties  at  Larissa  under  the 
government  of  the  Aleuadae  two  generations  be- 
fore the  Persian  war,  that  a  magistrate  was  chosen 
by  mutual  consent,  perhaps  from  the  commonalty, 
to  mediate  between  the  parties  (aLpx""  i^ealStos, 
Aristot.  Pol.  v.  5).  At  Pharsalus  too  at  the  close 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war  the  state  was  torn  asun- 
der by  intestine  commotions,  and  for  the  sake  of 
quiet  and  security  the  citizens  entrusted  the  acro- 
polis and  the  whole  direction  of  the  government  to 
Polydamas,  who  discharged  his  trust  with  the 
strictest  integrity.  (Xenoph.  Hell.  vi.  1.  §  2,  3.) 

The  power  of  the  aristocratical  families  however 
seems  to  have  continued  with  little  diminution  till 
towards  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when 
decided  democratical  movements  first  begin  to  ap- 
pear. At  this  time  the  Aleuadae  and  the  Scopadae 
had  lost  much  of  their  ancient  influence.  Pherae 
and  Pharsalus  then  became  the  two  leading  states 
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in  Thessaly.  At  Pherae  a  tyranny,  probably  arising 
from  a  democracy,  was  established  by  Lycophron, 
who  opposed  the  great  aristocratical  families,  and 
aimed  at  the  dominion  of  all  Thessaly.  (Xenoph.. 
Hell.  ii.  3.  §  4  ;  Diod.  xiv.  82.)  The  latter  ob- 
ject was  accomplished  by  Jason,  the  successor  and 
probably  the  son  of  Lycophron,  who  effected  an 
alliance  with  Polydamas  of  Pharsalus,  and  caused 
himself  to  be  elected  tagus  about  B.  c.  374.  While 
he  lived  the  whole  of  Thessaly  was  united  as  one 
political  power,  but  after  his  murder  in  B.  c.  370 
his  family  was  torn  asunder  by  intestine  discords 
and  did  not  long  maintain  its  dominion.  The 
office  of  tagus  became  a  tyranny  under  his  succes- 
sors, Polydorus,  Polyphron,  Alexander,  Tisiphonus, 
and  Lycophron  j  till  at  length  the  old  aristocratical 
families  called  in  the  assistance  of  Philip  of  Mace- 
donia, who  deprived  Lycophron  of  his  power  in 
b.  c.  353,  and  restored  the  ancient  government  in 
the  different  towns.  At  Pherae  he  is  said  to  have 
restored  popular  or  at  least  republican  government. 
(Diod.  xvi.  38.)  The  country  however  only  changed 
masters  ;  for  a  few  years  later  (b.  o.  344)  he  made 
it  completely  subject  to  Macedonia  by  placing  at 
the  head  of  the  four  divisions  of  the  country,  te- 
trarchies  or  tetradarchies,  which  he  re-established, 
governors  devoted  to  his  interests  and  probably 
members  of  the  ancient  noble  families,  who  had 
now  become  little  better  than  his  vassals.  (Dem. 
Philip,  ii.  p.  71,  iii.  p.  117;  Harpocrat.  s.  v.) 
Thessaly  from  this  time  remained  in  a  state  of  de- 
pendence on  the  Macedonian  kings  (Polyb.  iv.  76), 
till  the  victory  of  T.  Flaminius  at  Cynoscephalae  in 
B.  c.  1.97  again  gave  them  a  show  of  independence 
under  the  protection  of  the.  Romans.  (Liv.  xxxiii. 
34,  xxxiv.  51,  Polyb.  xviii.  30.) 

(Buttmann,  Mythologus,  No.  xxii.  Von  dem. 
GescldecM  der  Aleuaden  ,•  Voemel,  de  Tliessaliae 
Incolis  antiqu.  Frankf.  1829  ;  Horn,  de  Thessalia 
Macedonum  imperio  subjecta,  Gryphiae,  1829  ; 
Tittmann,  Darstellung  d.  Griech.  Slaatsvetf.  p.  713, 
&c. ;  Schbmann,  Antiq.  Juris  publ.  Graec.  p.  401, 
&c. ;  Hermann,  Lehrbucli  d.  griech.  Staatsalt.  §  178.) 

TALA'RIA,  small  wings,  fixed  to  the  ancles 
of  Mercury  and  reckoned  among  his  attributes. 
(ttc'SiAo,  Athen.  xii.  p.  537,  f. ;  irTTjiwr^SiA.ot,  Orph. 
Hymn,  xxvii.  4  ;  Ovid.  Met.  ii.  736  ;  Fulgent. 
Mythol.  l.)  In  many  works  of  ancient  art  they 
are  represented  growing  from  his  ancles,  as  if  they 
were  a  part  of  his  bodily  frame  j  but  more  fre- 
quently they  are  attached  to  him  as  a  part  of  his 
dress,  agreeably  to  the  description  of  the  poets 
(Horn.  II.  xxiv.  340,  Od.  v.  44  ;  Virg.  Aen.  iv. 
239) ;  and  this  is  commonly  done  by  representing 
him  with  sandals,  which  have  wings  fastened  to 
them  on  each  side  over  the  ancles.  But  there  is  a 
most  beautiful  bronze  statue  of  this  divinity  in  the 
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museum  at  Naples,  in  which  the  artist,  instead  of 
the  sole  of  a  sandal,  has  made  the  Btraps  unite  in  a 
rosette  under  the  middle  of  the  foot  (see  the  wood- 
cut), evidently  intending  by  this  elegant  device  to 
represent  the  messenger  of  the  gods  as  borne 
through  space  without  touching  the  ground. 

Besides  Mercury  the  artists  of  antiquity  also 
represented  Perseus  as  wearing  winged  sandals 
(Mm.  Malth.  iii.  28  ;  Inghirami,  Vasi  Fititli,  i. 
tav.  70,  iv.  tav.  166);  because  he  put  on  those 
of  Mercury,  when  he  went  on  his  aerial  voyage 
to  the  rescue  of  Andromeda.  (Ovid.  Met.  iv. 
665—677  ;  Hes.  Scut.  216—220  ;  Eratosth.  Catasl. 
22  ;  Hygin.  Poet.  Astron.  ii.  12.)  The  same  ap- 
pendage was  ascribed  to  Minerva,  according  to 
one  view  of  her  origin,  viz.  as  the  daughter  of 
Pallas.  (Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  iii.  23  ;  Tzetzes,  Schol. 
in  Ijycoph.  355.)  [J.  Y.] 

TALARUS  (rikapos).  [Calathus.] 
TALA'SSIO.     [Matrimonii™,  p.  743,  b.] 
TALENTUM.   [Libra,  2d  art. ;  Pondera  ; 

NUMMUS.] 

TA'LIO,  from  Talis,  signifies  an  equivalent,  but 
it  is  used  only  in  the  sense  of  a  punishment  or 
penalty  the  same  in  kind  and  degree  as  the  mis- 
chief which  the  guilty  person  has  done  to  the  body 
of  another.  A  provision  as  to  Talio  occurred  in 
the  Twelve  Tables :  Si  membrum  rupit  ni  cum  eo 
pacit  talio  esto.  (Festus,  s.v.  Talionis.)  This  pas- 
sage does  not  state  what  Talio  is.  Cato  as  quoted 
by  Priscian  (vi.  p.  710,  Putsch)  says:  Si  quis 
membrum  rupit  aut  os  fregit,  talione  proximus 
cognatus  ulciscatur.  The  law  of  Talio  was  probably 
enforced  by  the  individual  or  his  friends :  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  penalty  was  inflicted  under  a 
decision  of  a  coiftt  of  justice.  It  seems  likely  that 
it  bore  some  analogy  to  the  permission  to  kill  an 
adulterer  and  adultress  in  certain  cases,  which  the 
Julia  Lex  confirmed  ;  and  if  60,  the  law  would 
define  the  circumstances  under  which  an  injured 
person  or  his  cognati  might  take  this  talio.  The 
punishment  of  death  for  death  was  talio  ;  but  it  is 
not  said  that  the  cognati  could  inflict  death  for 
death.  Talio,  as  a  punishment,  was  a  part  of  the 
Mosaic  law :  "  breach  for  breach,  eye  for  eye, 
tooth  for  tooth  :  as  he  hath  caused  a  blemish  in  a 
man,  so  shall  it  be  done  to  him  again."  (Levit. 
xxiv.  20  ;  Rein,  Das  Criminalrecltt  der  Komer,  pp. 
37,358,816,915.)  [G.  L]. 

TALUS  (darp&yakos),  a  huckle-bone.  The 
huckle-bones  of  sheep  and  goats  have  often  been 
found  in  Greek  and  Roman  tombs,  both  real,  and 
imitated  in  ivory,  bronze,  glass,  and  agate.  Those 
of  the  antelope  (SoptedSeioi)  were  sought  as  objects 
of  elegance  and  curiosity.  (Theoph.  Char.  5.  ; 
Athen.  v.  p.  193,  f.)  They  were  used  to  play  with 
from  the  earliest  times,  principally  by  women  and 
children  (Plut.  Alcib.  p.  350),  occasionally  by  old 
men.  (Cic.  de  Senect.  16.)  A  painting  by  Alex- 
ander of  Athens,  found  at  Resina,  represents  two 
women  occupied  with  this  game.  One  of  them, 
having  thrown  the  bones  upwards  into  the  air,  has 
caught  three  of  them  on  the  back  of  her  hand.  (Ant. 
d'Ere.  i.  tav.  1.)  See  the  following  woodcut,  and 
compare  the  account  of  the  game  in  Pollux  (ix,  c.  7). 
Polygnotus  executed  a  similar  work  at  Delphi,  re- 
presenting the  two  daughters  of  Pandarus  thas  em- 
ployed (ircufaio-as  dcrrpaydkois,  Paus.  x.  30.  §  1). 
But  a  much  more  celebrated  production  was  the 
group  of  two  naked  boys,  executed  in  bronze  by 
Polycletus,  and  called  the  Astragalizontes.     (Pliu. 
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H.  N.  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.)  A  fractured  marble  group 
of  the  same  kind,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum, 
exhibits  one  of  the  two  boys  in  the  act  of  biting 
the  aim  of  his  play-fellow  so  as  to  present  a  lively 
illustration  of  the  account  in  Homer  of  the  fatal 
quarrel  of  Patroclus.  (II.  xxiii.  87,  88.)  To  play 
at  this  game  was  sometimes  called  irivraKtBi^uv, 
because  five  bones  or  other  objects  of  a  similar  kind 
were  employed  (Pollux,  l.c);  and  this  number  is 
retained  among  ourselves. 

Whilst  the  tali  were  without  artificial  marks,  the 
game  was  entirely  one  of  skill ;  and  in  ancient  no 
less  than  in  modern  times,  it  consisted  not  merely 
in  catching  the  five  bones  on  the  back  of  the  hand 
as  shown  in  the  wood-cut,  but  in  a  great  variety  of 
exercises  requiring  quickness,  agility,  and  accuracy 
of  sight.  When  the  sides  of  the  bone  were 
marked  with  different  values,  the  game  became 
one  of  chance.  [Alea  ;  Tessera.]  The  two  ends 
were  left  blank,  because  the  bone  could  not  rest 
upon  either  of  them  on  account  of  its  curvature. 
The  four  remaining  sides  were  marked  with  the 
numbers  1,  3,  4,  6  ;  1  and  6  being  on  two  oppo- 
site sides,  and  3  and  4  on  the  other  two  opposite 
sides.  The  Greek  and  Latin  names  of  the  num- 
bers were  as  follows  (Pollux,  I.  c. ;  Eustath. 
in  Horn.  II.  xxiii.  88  ;  Sueton.  August.  71  ;  Mart, 
xiii.  1.  6)  :  —  1.  Moi/ds,  efr,  kAwv,  XIos  (Brunck, 
AnalA.  35,  242);  Ion.  Oirq:  Unio,  Vulturius, 
canis  (Propert.  iv.  9.  17  ;  Ovid.  Art.  Amat.  ii. 
205,  Fast.  ii.  473)  :  3.  Tpids  :  Ternio  ;  4.  T&pds: 
Quaternio  ;  6.  'Efds,    e'£mjr,  K£os :  Senio. 

As  the  bone  is  broader  in  one  direction  than  in 
the  other,  it  was  said  to  fall  upright  or  prone 
(opBos  ij  iroijjTJs,  rectus  aut  promts),  according  as  it 
rested  on  the  narrow  or  the  broad  side.  (Plut. 
Sympos.  Prob.  p.  1209,  ed.  Steph.  ;  Cic.  de  Fin. 
iii.  16.) 

Two  persons  played  together  at  this  game,  using 
four  bones,  which  they  threw  up  into  the  air,  or 
emptied  out  of  a  dice-box  [Fritillus],  and  ob- 
serving the  numbers  on  the  uppermost  sides.  The 
numbers  on  the  four  sides  of  the  four  bones  admitted 
of  thirty-five  different  combinations.  The  lowest 
throw  of  all  was  four  aces  (  jacit.  voltorios  quiduor, 
Plaut.  Cure.  ii.  3.  78).  But  the  value  of  a  throw 
(/SoAos,  jactus,)  was  not  in  all  cases  the  sum  of 
the  four  numbers  turned  up.  The  highest  in  value 
was  that  called  Venus,  or  jactiu  Venereus  (Plaut. 
Asin.  v.  2.  55  ;  Cic.  de  Div.  ii.  59  ;  Sueton.  I.  c), 
in  which  the  numbers  caBt  up  were  all  different 
(Mart.  xiv.  14),  the  sum  of  them  being  only  four- 
teen.    It  was  by  obtaining  this  throw  that  the  king 
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of  the  feast  was  appointed  among  the  Romans 
(Hor.  Carm.  i.  4.  18,  ii.  7.25)  [Symposium],  and 
hence  it  was  also  called  BasUicus.  (Plaut.  Cure.  ii. 
3.  80.)  Certain  other  throws  were  called  by  par- 
ticular names,  taken  from  gods,  illustrious  men  and 
women,  and  heroes.  Thus  the  throw,  consisting 
of  two  aces  and  two  trays,  making  eight,  was  de- 
nominated Slesichorus.  When  the  object  was 
simply  to  throw  the  highest  numbers,  the  game 
was  called  ir\euTTo6u\ivda.  (Pollux,  vii.  206,  ix. 
95,  1 10,  117.)  Before  a  person  threw  the  tali,  he 
often  invoked  either  a  god  or  his  mistress.  (Plaut. 
C'apt.  i.  1.  5,  Cure.  ii.  3.  77 — 79.)  These  bones, 
marked  and  thrown  as  above  described,  were  also 
used  in  divination.  (Sueton.  Tiber.  14.)    [J.  Y.] 

TA'MIAS  (rafiias),  was  a  name  given  to  any 
person  who  had  the  care,  managing,  or  dispensing 
of  money,  stock,  or  property  of  any  description, 
confided  to  him  ;  as  a  steward,  butler,  housekeeper, 
storehousekeeper,  or  treasurer.  And  the  word  is 
applied  metaphorically  in  a  variety  of  ways.  But 
the  rafiiai,  who  will  fall  under  our  notice  in  this 
article,  are  certain  officers  entrusted  with  import- 
ant duties  by  the  Athenian  government ;  and  more 
especially  the  treasurers  of  the  temples  and  the 
revenue. 

In  ancient  times  every  temple  of  any  importance 
had  property  belonging  to  it,  besides  its  furniture 
and  ornaments ;  and  a  treasury  where  such  pro- 
perty was  kept.  Lands  were  attached  to  the 
temple,  from  which  rents  accrued  ;  fines  were  made 
payable  to  the  god  ;  trophies  and  other  valuables 
were  dedicated  to  him  by  the  public  j  and  various 
sacred  offerings  were  made  by  individuals.  There 
was  a  ra^ias  Up&v  xPVl^Tav,  who,  together  with 
iinara.jai  and  hptoTroioi,  had  the  custody  and 
management  of  these  funds.  The  wealthiest  of  all 
the  temples  at  Athens  was  that  of  Athena  in  the 
Acropolis,  in  which  were  kept  the  spoils  taken 
from  the  Persians  (Ttfc  dpiffTHa  rijs  mfAews),  be- 
sides magnificent  statues,  painting,  and  other 
works  of  art.  (Demosth.  c.  Timocr.  741.)  To  the 
Goddess  large  fines  were  specially  appropriated  by 
the  law  or  given  by  decree  of  the  courts  or  the 
assembly  ;  and  besides  this  she  received  a  tenth  of 
all  the  fines  that  went  to  the  state,  a  tenth  of  all 
confiscations  and  prizes  taken  in  war.  Her  trea- 
surers were  called  ra/xlai  tt?s  fteoO,  or  r&v  rijs 
&€ou,  or  Tafrfcu  Up&v  x/njudrav  rijs  Ifreov,  and 
sometimes  simply  ra/iiat.  (Demosth.  c.  Androt. 
615.)  They  appear  to  have  existed  from  an  early 
period.  HerodotuB  (viii.  51,  53)  relates  that  the 
ra/ilai  rov  UpoS  with  a  few  other  men  awaited  the 
attack  of  Xerxes  upon  the  Acropolis,  and  perished 
in  its  defence.  They  were  ten  in  number,  chosen 
annually  by  lot  from  the  class  of  Pentacosiome- 
dimni,  and  afterwards  when  the  distinction  of 
classes  had  ceased  to  exist,  from  among  the  wealth- 
iest of  Athenian  citizens.  (Harpocr.  and  Suid.  s.  v. 
Tafilai.)  The  treasurers  of  the  other  gods  were 
chosen  in  like  manner  ;  but  they,  about  the  90th 
Olympiad,  where  all  united  into  one  board,  while 
those  of  Pallas  remained  distinct.  (Demosth.  o. 
Timocr.  743.)  Their  treasury,  however,  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  same  place  as  that  of  Athena,  viz.  to 
the  Opisthodomus  of  the  Parthenon,  where  were 
kept  not  only  all  the  treasures  belonging  to  the 
temples,  but  also  the  state  treasure  (oata  xptf/M*Ta9 
as  contra-distinguished  from  iepa),  under  the  care 
of  the  treasurers  of  Pallas.  (Aristoph.  Plat.  1194.) 
All  the  funds  of  the  state  were  considered  as  being 
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in  a  manner  consecrated  to  Pallas  ;  while  on  the 
other  hand  the  people  reserved  to  themselves  the 
right  of  making  use  of  the  sacred  monies,  as  well 
as  the  other  property  of  the  temples,  if  the  safety 
of  the  state  should  require  it.  (Thucyd.  ii.  13.) 
Payments  made  to  the  temples  were  received  by 
the  treasurers  in  the  presence  of  some  members  of 
the  senate,  just  as  public  monies  were  by  the 
Apodectae  ;  and  then  the  treasurers  became  re- 
sponsible for  their  safe  custody.  As  to  fines  see 
Epibole,  Practores,  and  on  the  whole  of  this 
subject,  Bb'ckh,  Publ.  Econ.  of  Atliens,  pp.  160 
—164. 

The  treasurer  of  the  revenue,  ranlas  or  im- 
jueA?rn)s  rfjs  Koivijs  irpooifSoD,  was  a  more  import- 
ant personage  than  those  last  mentioned.  He  was 
not  a  mere  keeper  of  monies,  like  them,  nor  a  mere 
receiver,  like  the  Apodectae  ;  but  a  general  pay- 
master, who  received  through  the  Apodectae  all 
money  which  was  to  be  disbursed  for  the  purposes 
of  the  administration  (except  the  property-taxes 
which  were  paid  into  the  war-office,  and  the  tri- 
bute from  the  allies,  which  was  at  first  paid  to  the 
Hellenotamiae,  and  afterwards  to  other  persons 
hereafter  mentioned),  and  then  distributed  it  in 
such  manner  as  he  was  required  to  do  by  the  law  ; 
the  surplus  (if  any)  he  paid  into  the  war-office  or 
the  Theoricfund.  As  this  person  knew  all  the  chan- 
nels in  which  the  public  money  had  to  flow,  and 
exercised  a  general  superintendence  over  the  ex- 
penditure, he  was  competent  to  give  advice  to  the 
people  upon  financial  measures,  with  a  view  to  im- 
prove the  revenue,  introduce  economy,  and  prevent 
abuses  ;  he  is  sometimes  called  Ta/iios  rijs  Siounf- 
o"€«y,  or  6  eirl  rijs  SioiKTjcreas,  and  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  sort  of  minister  of  finance.  To  him. 
Aristophanes  refers  in  Equit.  947.  He  was 
elected  by  xtiporovla,  and  held  his  office  for  four 
years,  but  was  capable  of  being  re-elected,  A  law, 
however,  was  passed  during  the  administration  of 
Lycurgus,  prohibiting  re-election  ;  so  that  Lycur- 
gus,  who  is  reported  to  have  continued  in  office 
for  twelve  years,  must  have  held  it  for  the  last 
eight  years  under  fictitious  names.  The  power  of 
this  officer  was  by  no  means  free  from  control ; 
inasmuch  as  any  individual  was  at  liberty  to  pro- 
pose financial  measures,  or  institute  criminal  pro- 
ceedings for  malversation  or  waste  of  the  public 
funds;  and  there  was  an  imtyptupcis  rijs  Sioimj. 
aems  appointed  to  check  the  accounts  of  his  supe- 
rior. Anciently  there  were  persons  called  Xloptarai 
who  appear  to  have  assisted  the  Ta/iiai  in  some  part 
of  their  duties.  (Bockh,  id.  166)  [Poristab.] 

The  money  disbursed  by  the  treasurer  of  the 
revenue  was  sometimes  paid  directly  to  the  various 
persons  in  the  employ  of  the  government,  some- 
times through  subordinate  pay  offices.  Many  pub- 
lic functionaries  had  their  own  paymasters,  who 
were  dependent  on  the  rafiias  rijs  irpoffrfSoy,  re- 
ceiving their  funds  from  him,  and  then  distributing 
them  in  their  respective  departments.  Such  were 
the  rpiTjpoiroiol,  rtixoTtoioi,  oSottoioi,  Ttuppo-rroioi, 
4nefie\7tTal  vewpluiv,  who  received  through  their 
own  Taplcu  such  sums  as  they  required  from  time 
to  time  for  the  prosecution  of  their  works.  The  pay- 
ment of  the  judicial  fees  was  made  by  the  Colacretae 
(KwA.oKpe'ra<),  which,  and  the  providing  for  the 
meals  in  the  Prytnneum,  were  the  only  duties  that 
remained  to  them  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Apodectae  by  Cleisthenes.  (Aristoph.  Vesp.  695, 
724.)     The    Ta/ifai  of   the   sacred   vessels,  -rjjj 
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rtapti\ov  and  ttJs  2,ahap.ivlas,  acted  not  only  as 
treasurers,  but  as  trierarchs ;  the  expenses  (amount- 
ing for  the  two  shins  together  to  about  sixteen 
talents)  being  provided  by  the  state.  They  were 
elected  by  xe'P0TI"'^a  (Demosth.  c  Mid.  570  ; 
Pollux,  viii.  116.)  Other  trierarchs  had  their  own 
private  Taplcu,  for  the  keeping  of  accounts  and 
better  dispatch  of  business.  (Bockh,  Id.  p.  171, 
&c;  Schdmann,  Ant.  Jur.  pvbl.  Gr.  pp.  250,  312.) 

The  duties  of  the  'EAAT^orajufai  are  spoken  of 
in  a  separate  article.  [  Hellenotamiae.] 

The  war  fund  at  Athens  (independently  of  the 
tribute)  was  provided  from  two  sources,  1st,  the 
property-tax  [Eisphoka],  and  2dly,  the  surplus 
of  the  yearly  revenue,  which  remained  after  de- 
fraying the  expenses  of  the  civil  administration, 
t&  Trepi6vra  xprfftaTa  rijs  StoiKjJtrews.  Of  the  ten 
STpcmryol,  who  were  annually  elected  to  preside 
over  the  war  department,  one  was  called  crTpaT-qyos 
6  iirl  Tijs  dtoticqffeus,  to  whom  the  management 
of  the  war  fund  was  entrusted.  He  had  under 
him  a  treasurer,  called  rapdas  toov  (TTpaTiwriKuy, 
who  gave  out  the  pay  of  the  troops,  and  defrayed 
all  ether  expenses  incident  to  the  service.  De- 
mosthenes, perhaps  on  account  of  some  abuses 
which  had  sprung  up,  recommended  that  the 
generals  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  mili- 
tary fund,  but  that  this  should  be  placed  under  the 
care  of  special  officers,  reelect  kcu  S-qjxooioi,  who 
should  be  accountable  for  its  proper  application : 
rbv  pxv  rtov  xfn\fi6.Totv  \6yov  irapa  to6twi> 
\aii€aveiv,  toV  5e  ray  epyav  irapd  too  trrpaTTiyou. 
(De  Cherson.  101.)  The  passage  just  cited  con- 
firms the  opinion  of  those  who  think  that  in  De- 
mosth. de  Coron.  238,  265,  the  words  6  bri  tt}s 
S(oiK7Jo"cu;  refer  to  a  (rrparriyos  so  designated, 
and  not  to  the  Tajuiay  Trjs  irpoffSSov.  (Schdmann, 
Ant.  Jur.  publ.  Gr.  p.  252,  n.  7  ;  Bockh,  Id.  p. 
168  j  Meier,  Att.  Proc.f.  105.) 

So  much  of  the  surplus  revenue,  as  was  not  re- 
quired for  the  purposes  of  war,  was  to  be  paid  by 
the  treasurer  of  the  revenue  into  the  Theoric  fund  ; 
of  which,  after  the  Archonship  of  Euclides,  special 
managers  were  created.     [Theorica.] 

Lastly,  we  have  to  notice  the  treasurers  of  the 
demi,  b^ptuv  rafilai,  and  those  of  the  tribes,  <pv\uv 
Tafilai,  who  had  the  care  of  the  funds  belonging  to 
their  respective  communities,  and  performed  duties 
analogous  to  those  of  the  state  treasurers.  The 
demi,  as  well  as  the  tribes,  had  their  common 
lands,  which  were  usually  let  to  farm.  The  rents 
of  these  formed  the  principal  part  of  their  revenue. 
fcoAopX01!  S^aPXoi»  ana  other  local  functionaries 
were  appointed  for  various  purposes ;  but  with  re- 
spect to  their  internal  economy  we  have  but  scanty 
information.  (Schdmann,  de  Comit.  pp.  371 — 378, 
Ant.  Jur.  publ.  Gr.  pp.  203,  204.)      [C.  R.  K.] 

TAPES  or  TAPE'TE  (Non.  Marcell.  p.  229, 
ed.  Merceri),  rdmis,  raffis,  or  dams,  dim.  SairtStov, 
a  piece  of  tapestry,  a  carpet. 

The  use  of  tapestry  was  in  very  ancient  times 
characteristic  of  Oriental  rather  than  of  European 
habits  (Athen.  ii.  p.  48,  n.)  ;  we  find  that  the 
Asiatics,  including  the  Egyptians  and  also  the 
Carthaginians,  who  were  of  Asiatic  origin,  excelled 
in  the  manufacture  of  carpets,  displayed  them  on 
festivals  and  other  public  occasions,  and  gave  them 
as  presents  to  their  friends.  (Xen.  Anab.  vii.  3. 
§  18,  27.)  They  were  nevertheless  used  by  the 
Greeks  as  early  as  the  age  of  Homer  (//.  xvi.  224, 
uriv.  230,   645,   Od.  iv.  298,  vii.  337),  and  by 
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some  of  the  later  Roman  Emperors  they  were  given 
as  presents  to  the  combatants  at  the  Circensian 
Games.  (Sidon.  Apoll.  Carm.  xxiii.  427.)  The 
places  most  renowned  for  the  manufacture  were 
Babylon  (Arrian,  Exped.  Alex.  vi.  p.  436,  ed. 
Blanc. ;  Sidon.  Apoll.  Epist.  ix.  13),  Tyre  and 
Sidon  (Heliodor.  v.  p.  252,  ed.  Commelin.), 
Sardes  (Athen.  ii.  p.  48,  b.,  vi.  p.  255,  e.,  xii. 
p.  514,  c. ;  Non.  Marcell.  p.  542),  Miletus  (Aris- 
toph.  Ran.  542),  Alexandria  (Plaut.  Pseud,  i.  2. 
13),  Carthage  (Athen.  i.  p.  28,  a),  and  Corinth, 
(Athen.  i.  p.  27,  d.)  In  reference  to  the  texture, 
these  articles  were  distinguished  into  those  which 
were  light  and  thin  with  but  little  nap,  chiefly 
made  at  Sardes  and  called  <fii\oTdmSes  (Athen.  vi. 
p.  255,  e.,  xii.  p.  514,  c. ;  Diog.  Laert.  v.  72),  and 
those  in  which  the  nap  (/ia\\6s)  was  more  abund- 
ant, and  which  were  soft  and  woolly  (otfAoi,  Horn. 
II.  xvi.  224  ;  fiaAoKoO  epioio,  Od.  iv.  124).  The 
thicker  and  more  expensive  kinds  (/koAAutoI)  re- 
sembled our  baize  or  drugget,  or  even  our  soft  and 
warm  blankets,  and  were  of  two  sorts,  viz.  those 
which  had  the  nap  on  one  side  only  (eTep<f,uaAAoi), 
and  those  which  had  it  on  both  sides,  called 
dfuplrawoi  (Athen.  v.  p.  197,  b.,  vi.  p.  255,  e.  j  Diog. 
Laert.  v.  72,  73),  mnphitapae  (Non.  Marcell.  p. 
540  ;  Lucil.  Sat.  i.  p.  188,  ed.  Bip.),  or  dfitjuTantrm 
(Eustath.  in  Horn.  II.  ix.  200),  and  also  d/u</>i/uaAAoi 
or  amphimalla.  (Plin.  H.  N.  viii.  48.  s.  73.)  In- 
stead of  being  always  used,  like  blankets,  in  single 
pieces  as  they  came  from  the  loom  [Pallium], 
carpets  were  often  sewed  together.  (Plaut.  SUA. 
ii.  2.  54.)  They  were  frequently  of  splendid 
colours,  being  dyed  either  with  the  kermes  (Hor. 
Sat.  ii.  6. 1 02 — 106)  or  with  the  murex  (dAowpyelj, 
aMiroptpvpoi),  and  having  figures,  especially  hunt- 
ing-pieces, woven  into  them.  (Sidon.  Apoll,  2.  c; 
Plaut.  Pseud,  i.  2.  14.)  These  fine  specimens  of 
tapestry  were  spread  upon  thrones  or  chairs,  and 
upon  benches,  couches,  or  sofas,  at  entertainments 
(Horn.  //.  ix.  200,  Od.  xx.  1 50  ;  Virg.  Am.  i.  639, 
697—700  ;  Orid.  Met.  xiii.  638  j  Cic.  Tunc.  v.  21 ), 
more  especially  at  the  nuptials  of  persons  of  dis- 
tinction. Catullus  (Argon.  47 — 220)  represents 
one  to  have  been  so  employed,  which  exhibited  the 
whole  story  of  Theseus  and  Ariadne.  They  were 
even  used  to  sleep  upon  (Horn.  II.  x.  156  ;  Anac. 
viii.  1,  2  ;  Theocrit.  xv.  125  j  Aristoph.  Pint.  540  ; 
Virg.  Aen.  ix.  325,  358),  and  for  the  clothing  of 
horses.  (Aen.  vii.  277.)  The  tapestry  used  to 
decorate  the  bier  and  catafalque  at  the  Apotheosis 
of  a  Roman  Emperor  was  interwoven  with  gold. 
(Herodian,  iv.  2,  p.  82,  ed.  Bekker.)  The  orientals 
upon  occasions  of  state  and  ceremony  spread 
carpets  both  over  their  floors  and  upon  the  ground. 
(Aeschyl.  Agam.  879—936  ;  Athen.  iv.  p.  131,  b., 
xii.  p.  514,  c.) 

Besides  the  terms  which  have  now  been  explained, 
the  same  articles  of  domestic  furniture  had  deno-  . 
minations  -  arising  from  the  mode  of  using  them, 
either  in  the  Triclinium  (trieliniaria  Babyhnica, 
Plin.  H.  N.  viii.  48.  s.  74)  or  in  the  Cobiculum 
(cubicularia  polymita,  Mart.  xiv.  150),  and  espe- 
cially from  the  constant  practice  of  spreading  them 
out  (textile  stragulum,  Cic.  Tusc.  v.  2]  ;  stratum, 
C.  Nepos,  Ages,  viii  2  ;  vestis  stragula,  Liv.  xxxiv. 
7  ;  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  3.  118  j  o-Tpw^cai,  Plut.  Lycurg. 
p.  86,  ed.  Steph. ;  Athen.  iv.  p.  142,  a.,  o-Tpefyicrra, 
ii.  p.  48,  d. ).  The  Greek  term  peristroma,  which 
was  transferred  into  the  Latin  (Diog.  Laert.  I.  c. ; 
Plaut.  Stick,  ii.  2.  54  ;  Cic.  Plot.  ii.  27),  had  a 
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special  signification,  meaning  probably  a  coverlet 
made  so  large  as  to  hang  round  the  sides  of  the 
bed  or  couch.  [J.  Y.] 

TAPHUS  (rdipos).     [Funus,  p.  S56,  a.] 
TARENTFNI  LUDI.  [Ludi  Saeculares.] 
TARRHUS  (tb#<Jj).     [Navis,  p.  788,  a.] 
TAURII  LUDI.     [Ludi  Saeculares.] 

TAXIARCHI(Ta|i'Kpxo')'werem'!itaryofficers 
at  Athens,  who  were  next  in  rank  to  the  Strategi. 
[Strategus.]  They  were  ten  in  number  like  the 
strategi,  one  for  each  tribe,  and  were  elected  in  the 
same  way,  namely  by  xelF0T0Via-  (Dem.  Philip,  i. 
p.  47  ;  Pollux,  viii.  87)  In  war  each  commanded 
the  infantry  of  his  own  tribe  (Dem.  in  Boeot.  p. 
999  ;  Aesch.  de  Fals.  Leg.  p.  333),  and  they  were 
frequently  called  to  assist  the  Strategi  with  their 
advice  at  the  war-council.  (Thucyd.  vii.  60.)  In 
peace  they  assisted  the  Strategi  in  levying  and 
enlisting  soldiers,  as  is  stated  under  Strategus, 
and  they  seem  to  have  also  assisted  the  latter  in 
the  discharge  of  many  of  their  other  duties. 

The  Taxiarchs  were  so  called  from  their  com- 
manding to{6is,  which  were  the  principal  divisions 
of  the  hoplites  in  the  Athenian  army.  Each  tribe 
(<pi}\ii)  formed  a  reikis,  whence  we  find  c>uArJ  used 
as  synonymous  with  Ta£is.  (Lys.  in  Agorat.  pp. 
498,  501.)  As  there  were  ten  tribes,  there  were 
consequently  in  a  complete  Athenian  army  ten 
To£eiy,  but  the  number  of  men  contained  in  each 
would  of  course  vary  according  to  the  importance 
of  the  war.  Among  the  other  Greeks  the  rafis 
was  the  name  of  a  much  smaller  division  of  troops. 
The  Ao'xos  among  the  Athenians  was  a  subdivision 
of  the  Ta'£<s,  and  the  Koxayoi  were  probably  ap- 
pointed by  the  taxiarchs.  (Schomann,  AM.  Jur. 
publ.  Grace,  p.  253,  &c.) 

TAXIS  (t<*£is).     [Taxiarchi.] 

TECTOR,  TECTO'RIUM  OPUS.  [Paries, 
p.  870,  a.] 

TE'GULA  (icepanos,  dim.  Kcpafits,  Xen.  Hellen. 
vi.  5.  §  9),  a  roofing-tile.  Roofing-tiles  were  origi- 
nally made,  like  bricks,  of  baked  clay  iyrjs  otittjs). 
Byzes  of  Naxos  first  introduced  tiles  of  marble 
about  the  year  620  B.  c.  (Paus.  v.  10.  §  2.)  Be- 
sides the  superior  beauty  and  durability  of  the 
material,  these  tiles  could  be  made  of  a  much 
larger  size  than  those  of  clay.  Consequently,  when 
they  were  employed  in, the  construction  of  the 
greatest  temples,  such  as  that  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia 
(Paus.  I.e.),  the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  and  the 
Serapeium  at  Puteoli,  their  dimensions  were  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  other  parts  of  the  building  ; 
and  the  effect  of  the  parallel  rows  of  joint-tiles 
descending  from  the  ridge  to  the  eaves,  and  termi- 
nated by  ornamental  frontons,  with  which  the  lions'- 
heads  (capita  leonina,  Vitruv.  iii.  5.  §  15  ;  x°^*pai, 
Horapoll.  Hier.  i.  21)  over  the  cornice  alternated, 
was  exceedingly  grand  and  beautiful.  How  highly 
this  invention  was  prized  by  the  ancients  is  proved 
by  the  attempt  of  the  Roman  censor  Q.  Fulvius 
Flaccus  to  despoil  the  temple  of  the  Lacinian  Juno 
of  some  of  its  marble  tiles  {tegulae  marmoreae),  in 
order  to  adorn  another  temple  which  he  had  vowed 
to  erect  in  Rome.  (Liv.  xlii.  4  ;  Val.  Max.  i.  1. 
§  20.)  A  still  more  expensive  and  magnificent 
method  of  roofing  consisted  in  the  use  of  tiles 
made  of  bronze  and  gilt.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiii.  3. 
s.  18.) 

At  Rome  the  houses  were  originally  roofed  with 
shingles,  and  continued  to  be  so  down  to  the  time 
of  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  when  tiles  began  to  super- 
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iede  the  old  roofing  material.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xvi.  10, 
s.  36  ;  Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Rome,  vol.  iii.  p.  559.) 

Tiles  were  originally  made  perfectly  flat,  or  with 
nothing  more  than  the  hook  or  nozle  underneath 
the  upper  border,  which  fulfilled  the  purpose  of 
fixing  them  upon  the  rafters.  They  were  after- 
wards formed  with  a  raised  border  on  each  side,  as 
is  shown  in  the  annexed  woodcut  representing  the 
section  of  four  of  the  tiles  remaining  at  Pompeii. 


In  order  that  the  lower  edge  of  any  tile  might 
overlap  the  upper  edge  of  that  which  came  next 
below  it,  its  two  sides  were  made  to  converge 
downwards.  See  the  next  woodcut  representing 
a  tiled  roof,  from  a  part  of  which  the  joint-tiles  are 
removed  in  order  to  show  the  overlapping  and  the 
convergence  of  the  sides.  It  was  evidently  neces- 
sary to  cover  the  lines  of  junction  between  the 
rows  of  flat  tiles,  and  this  was  done  by  the  nse  of 
semicylindrical  tiles  called  imbrices.  The  above 
woodcut  shows  the  section  of  three  imbrices  found 
at  Pompeii,  and  indicates  their  position  relatively 
to  the  flat  tiles.  This  is  also  Bhown  in  the  next 
woodcut.     The  roof,  by  the  exact  adaptation  of 


the  broad  tegulae  and  the  narrow  imbrices  through- 
out its  whole  extent,  became  like  one  solid  and 
compact  frame- work.  (Xen.  Mem.  iii.  1.  §7  s  eon- 
fringit  tegulas  imbricesque,  Plaut.  Most.  i.  2.  28  ; 
Plin.  //.  N.  xxxvi.  22.  s.  44.)  The  rows  of  jointr, 
tiles  divided  the  roof  into  an  equal  number  of 
channels,  down  which  the  water  descended  into 
the  gutter  (canalis)  to  be  discharged  through  open- 
ings made  in  the  Hons'-heads,  the  position  and  ap- 
pearance of  which  are  shown  in  the  woodcuts. 
The  rows  of  flat  tiles  terminated  in  a  variously 
ornamented  front,  which  rose  immediately  above 
the  cornice,  and  of  which  four  specimens  are  shown 
in  the  first  woodcut.  The  first  and  fourth  patterns 
are  drawn  from  tiles  found  at  Pompeii,  and  the 
two  internal  from  tiles  preserved  in  the  British 
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Museum  and  brought  thither  from  Athens.  The 
lions'- heads  upon  the  third  and  fourth  are  per- 
forated. [Antefixa.]  The  frontons,  which 
were  ranged  along  the  cornice  at  the  termination 
of  the  rows  of  joint-tiles,  were  either  painted  or 
sculptured  so  as  to  represent  leaves,  aplustria 
[Aplustre],  or  masks.  The  first  woodcut  shows 
three  examples  of  such  frontons,  which  belong 
to  the  Elgin  collection  in  the  British  Museum. 
They  are  drawn  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  the 
other  objects  in  the  same  woodcut.  The  invention 
of  these  graceful  ornaments  is  ascribed  to  Dibutades 
of  Corinth.     (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxv.  12.  s.  43.) 

Other  highly  curious  details  upon  the  tiled  roofs 
of  Greek  temples  may  be  seen  in  the  Unedited 
Antiquities  of  Attica,  Lon.  1817. 

The  same  arrangement  of  tiles  which  was  placed 
round  a  temple  was  also  to  be  found  within  a  house 
which  was  formed  with  an  opening  in  the  centre. 
Hence  any  person  who  descended  from  the  roof 
into  the  open  court  or  impluvium  of  a  house,  was 
said  to  pass  "  through  the  tiles  "  (per  tegulas,  Ter. 
Eun.  iii.  5.  40  j  compare  Gellius,  x.  15  ;  Sia  tSv 
Kepdpuv,  St.  Luke,  v.  19). 

Pliny  -mentions  a  kind  of  tiling  under  the  name 
pavonaceum  (H.  N.  xxxvi.  22.  s.  44),  bo  called  pro- 
bably because  the  tiles  were  semicircular  at  their 
lower  edge,  and  overlapped  one  another  like  the 
feathers  in  the  train  of  a  peacock.  Ancient  se- 
pulchres and  urns,  made  in  the  form  of  small  temples 
[Funus],  often  represent  very  exactly  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  roof  with  the  above-mentioned  va- 
rieties in  the  form  of  the  tiles.  [J.  Y.] 

TEICHOPOEUS  (tcixotoio's).  Among  the 
various  persons  to  whom  was  entrusted  the  ma- 
nagement of  public  works  at  Athens  (eViirraTai 
St/juociW  tpywv),  were  those  whose  business  it  was 
to  build  and  keep  in  repair  the  public  walls.  It  is 
needless  to  observe  how  important  to  the  city  of 
Athens  were  her  walls  and  fortifications,  more 
especially  the  long  walls,  which  connected  the 
upper  city  with  the  Peiraeeus,  and  which  gave  it  the 
advantages  of  an  island.  These  were  maintained 
at  considerable  expense.  The  Teixoiroiol  appear 
to  have  been  elected  by  xeipo-roWa,  one  from  each 
tribe,  and  probably  for  a  year.  They  were  con- 
sidered to  hold  a  magisterial  office  (dpxrf),  and 
in  that  capacity  had  an  ■fi-ye/iovia  Zumarnplov. 
Aeschines  calls  them  im<TT6.Ta.i  tou  fieylarov  tuv 
epytav.  Funds  were  put  at  their  disposal,  for  which 
they  had  their  treasurer  (Tafias),  dependent  on 
the  treasurer  of  the  revenue.  They  were  liable  to 
render  an  account  (evOivrj)  of  their  management  of 
these  funds,  and  also  of  their  general  conduct,  like 
other  magistrates.  The  office  of  Teixojroios  has  been 
invested  with  peculiar  interest  in  modern  times,  on 
account  of  its  having  been  held  by  Demosthenes, 
and  its  having  given  occasion  to  the  famous  prose- 
cution of  Ctesiphon,who  proposed  that  Demosthenes 
should  receive  the  honour  of  a  crown  before  he  had 
rendered  his  account  according  to  law.  As  to  the 
nature  of  the  office,  and  the  laws  thereto  relating, 
we  may  probably  rely  upon  the  account  given  by 
Aeschines.  (Aesch.  c.  Ctesiph.  55 — 57,  ed.  Steph. ; 
Bockh,  PublEcon.  of  Athens,  pp.  170,  203,  2d 
ed.)  [C.  R.  K.] 

TELA  (iVnfs),  a  loom.  Although  weaving  was 
amongst  the  Greeks  and  Romans  a  distinct  trade 
carried  on  by  a  separate  class  of  persons  (vfavrtu, 
textores  and  tetttrices,  linteones),  who  more  particu- 
larly supplied  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  with 
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the  productions  of  their  skill  (Cato,  de  He  Rmt. 
135),  yet  every  considerable  domestic  establish- 
ment, especially  in  the  country,  contained  a  loom 
(Cato,  de  Re  Rust.  10, 14)  together  with  the  whole 
apparatus  necessary  for  the  working  of  wool  (lani- 
ficium,  Ta\avia,  TaAaatovpyia).  (Hesiod,  Op.  el 
Dies,  779  ;  Virg.  Georg.  i.  285, 294.)  [Calathus.J 
These  occupations  were  all  supposed  to  be  carried 
on  under  the  protection  of  Minerva,  specially  deno- 
minated 'Epydvy,  who  was  always  regarded  in  this 
character  as  the  friend  and  patroness  of  industry, 
sobriety,  and  female  decorum.  (Serv.  in  Virg.  Eel. 
vi.  3.) 

When  the  farm  or  the  palace  was  sufficiently 
large  to  admit  of  it,  a  portion  of  it  called  the  iaruv 
(histones,  Varro,  de  Re  Rust.  i.  2)  or  textrinum,  was 
devoted  to  this  purpose.  (Cic.  Ferr.  iv.  26.)  The 
work  was  there  principally  carried  on  by  female 
slaves  (quasillanae,  a'l  epiboi,  Theocrit.  xv.  80  ; 
Horn.  Od.  i.  356—360,  vii.  235,  xxi.  350)  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  mistress  of  the  house, 
who  herself  also  together  with  her  daughters  took 
part  in  the  labour,  both  by  instructing  beginners 
and  by  finishing  the  more  tasteful  and  ornamental 
parts.  (Vitruv.  vi.  7.  p.  1 64,  ed.  Schneider  ;  Sym- 
machus,  Epist.  vi.  40.)  But  although  weaving  was 
employed  in  providing  the  ordinary  articles  of 
clothing  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  from  the 
earliest  times,  yet  as  an  inventive  and  decorative 
art,  subservient  to  luxury  and  refinement,  it  was 
almost  entirely  Oriental.  Persia,  Babylonia,  Egypt, 
Phoenicia,  Phrygia,  and  Lydia,  are  all  celebrated 
for  the  wonderful  skill  and  magnificence  displayed 
in  the  manufacture  of  scarfs,  shawls,  carpets  and 
tapestry.  [Chlamys,  Pallium,  Peplum,  Tapes.] 

Among  the  peculiarities  of  Egyptian  manners 
Herodotus  (ii.  35  ;  compare  Athen.  ii.  p.  48,  b)  men- 
tions that  weaving  was  in  that  country  the  employ- 
ment of  the  male  sex.  This  custom  still  continues 
among  some  Arab  and  negro  tribes.  (Welsted, 
Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  123  ;  Prichard,  Researches,  vol. 
ii.  p.  60,  3d  edit.)  Throughout  Europe,  on  the 
other  hand,  weaving  was  in  the  earliest  ages  the 
task  of  women  only.  The  matron,  assisted  by  her 
daughters,  wove  clothing  for  the  husband  and  the 
sons.  (Colum.  de  Re  Rust.  xii.  Praef.  ;  Plin.  H.  N. 
viii.  48.  s.  74  ;  Herod,  ix.  109.)  This  domestic 
custom  gives  occasion  in  the  works  of  the  epic  and 
tragic  poets  to  some  very  interesting  de.nov.mens  and 
expressions  of  affection  between  near  relations.  In- 
deed the  recognition,  or  'Avayvc&ptffts,  as  Aristotle 
calls  it  (de  Art.  Poet.  6.  §  18,  14.  §  21),  often 
depends  on  this  circumstance.  Thus  Creusa  proves 
herself  to  be  the  mother  of  Ion  (Eurip.  Ion,  1416, 
1417)  by  describing  the  pattern  of  a  shawl  which 
she  had  made  in  her  youth,  and  in  which  she  had 
wrapped  her  infant  son.  Iphigenia  recognises  her 
brother  Orestes  on  one  occasion  (Eurip.  Iph.  in 
Taur.  814 — 817),  and  Electra  recognises  him  on 
another  (Aeschyl.  Choepk.  225)  by  the  figured 
clothing  which  he  wore,  and  which  they  had  long 
before  woven  for  him. 

Besides  the  shawls  which  were  frequently  given 
to  the  temples  by  private  persons,  or  obtained  by 
commerce  with  foreign  nations,  companies  or  col- 
leges of  females  were  attached  to  the  more  opulent 
temples  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  a  regular  sup- 
ply. Thus  the  sixteen  women,  who  lived  together 
in  a  building  destined  to  their  use  at  Olympia, 
wove  a  new  shawl  every  five  years  to  be  displayed 
at  the  games  which  were  then  celebrated  in  honour 
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of  Hera,  and  to  be  preserved  in  her  temple.  (Paus. 
t.  16.  §  2—4,  vi.24.  §  8.)  [Heraea.]  A  similar 
college  at  Sparta  was  devoted  to  the  purpose  of 
weaving  a  tunic  every  year  for  the  sitting  statue 
of  the  Amyclean  Apollo,  which  was  thirty  cubits 
high.  (Paus.  iii.  16.  §2,  19.  §2.)  At  Athens 
the  company  of  virgins  called  4 pyoaruui  or  epyavai, 
and  djij>i](p6poi,  who  were  partly  of  Asiatic  extrac- 
tion, wove  the  shawl  which  was  carried  in  the  Pa- 
nathenaic  procession  and  which  represented  the 
battle  between  the  gods  and  the  giants.  (Eurip. 
Hec.  461—469  ;  Virg.  Ciris,  21—35.)  [Arrhe- 
phoria  ;  Panathenaea.]  A  similar  occupation 
was  assigned  to  young  females  of  the  highest  rank 
at  Argos.  (Eurip.  Iph.  in  Taur.  213— 2 IS.)  In 
the  fourth  century  the  task  of  weaving  began  to 
be  transferred  in  Europe  from  women  to  the  other 
sex,  a  change  which  St.  Chrysostom  deplores  as  a 
sign  of  prevailing  sloth  and  effeminacy.  (Oral.  34. 
vol.  iii.  p.  470,  ed.  Saville.)  Vegetius  (de  Re  Mil. 
i.  7),  who  wrote  about  the  same  time,  mentions 
linteones,  or  the  manufacturers  of  linen  cloth,  in  the 
number  of  those  who  were  ineligible  as  soldiers. 

Every  thing  woven  consists  of  two  essential  parts, 
the  warp  and  the  woof,  called  in  Latin  Stamen  and 
Subtegmen,  Subtemen,  or  Trama  (Vitruv.  x.  1  ; 
Ovid.  Mel.  iv.  397  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xi.  24.  s.  28  ; 
Pers.  Sat.  vi.  73),  in  Greek  GT^tuav  and  Kpon-r). 
(Plato,  Polit.  pp.  297,  301,  302,  ed.  Bekker  ; 
Aelian,  H.  A.  ix.  17  ;  Plut.  q"e  Is.  et  Osir.  p. 
672.)  Instead  of  HpoKi'i  Plato  (Leg.  v.  p.  386, 
ed.  Bekker)  sometimes  uses  e'<pi.<f»f,  and  in  the 
passages  referred  to  he  mentions  one  of  the  most 
important  differences  between  the  warp  and  the 
woof:  viz.  that  the  threads  of  the  former  are  strong 
and  firm  in  consequence  of  being  more  twisted  in 
spinning,  whilst  those  of  the  latter  are  compara- 
tively soft  and  yielding.  This  is  in  fact  the  diffe- 
rence which  in  the  modern  silk  manufacture  dis- 
tinguishes organxine  from  tram,  and  in  the  cotton 
manufacture  twist  from  weft.  Another  name  for 
the  woof  or  tram  was  foSdirn.  (Horn.  Batr.  181  j 
Eustath.  in  Horn.  II,  xxiii.  762,  Od.  v.  121.) 

The  warp  was  called  stamen  in  Latin  (from 
stare)  on  account  of  its  erect  posture  in  the  loom. 
(,Varro,  L.  L.  v.  1 13,  ed.  M'uller.)  The  correspond- 
ing Greek  term  cttJjugh'  and  likewise  itrrds  have 
evidently  the  same  derivation.  For  the  same  rea- 
son the  very  first  operation  in  weaving  was  to  set 
up  the  loom,  lardy  (rnj<rao*0a»  (Horn.  Od.  ii.  94  ; 
Hesiod,  Op.  et  Dies,  779)  ;  and  the  web  or  cloth, 
before  it  was  cut  down  or  "  descended "  from  the 
loom  (xartia  cup'  ioru,  Theocrit.  xv.  35),  was 
called  "vestis  pendens,"  or  "pendula  tela"  (Ovid, 
Met.  iv.  395,  Epist.  i.  10),  because  it  hung  from 
the  transverse  beam  or  Jugum.  These  particulars 
are  all  clearly  exhibited  in  the  picture  of  Circe's 
loom,  which  is  contained  in  the  very  ancient  illu- 
minated MS.  of  Virgil's  Aeneid  preserved  at  Rome 
in  the  Vatican  Library.     (See  the  annexed  wood- 
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cat,  and  compare  Acn.  vii.  1 4 :  apud  mqjores  slantes 
texebant,  Servius  in  he. ;  Horn.  Od.  x.  222.)  Al- 
though the  upright  loom  here  exhibited  was  in 
common  use,  and  employed  for  all  ordinary  pur- 
poses, the  practice,  now  generally  adopted,  of 
placing  the  warp  in  an  horizontal  position  was  oc- 
casionally resorted  to  in  ancient  times ;  for  the 
upright  loom  (stans  tela,  itrros  6p9ios),  the  manage- 
ment of  which  required  the  female  to  stand  and 
move  about,  is  opposed  to  another  kind  at  which 
she  sat.     (Artemidor.  iii.  36  ;  Servius,  I.  c.) 

We  observe  in  the  preceding  woodcut  about  the 
middle  of  the  apparatus  a  transverse  rod  passing 
through  the  warp.  A  straight  cane  was  well 
adapted  to  be  so  used,  and  its  application  is  clearly 
expressed  by  Ovid  in  the  words  "  stamen  secernit 
arundo."  (Met.  vi.  55.)  In  plain  weaving  it  was 
inserted  between  the  threads  of  the  warp  so  as  to 
divide  them  into  two  portions,  the  threads  on  one 
side  of  the  rod  alternating  with  those  on  the  other 
side  throughout  the  whole  breadth  of  the  warp. 
The  two  upright  beams  supporting  the  jugum,  or 
transverse  beam,  from  which  the  warp  depends, 
were  called  KeXedvres  (Theocrit.  xviii.  34),  and 
iVroVoBej,  literally,  "  the  legs  of  the  loom."  (Eus- 
tath. in  Horn.  Od.  xiii.  1 07.) 

Whilst  the  improvements  in  machinery  have  to 
a  great  extent  superseded  the  use  of  the  upright 
loom  in  all  other  parts  of  Europe,  it  remains  almost 
in  its  primitive  state  in  Iceland.  The  following 
woodcut  is  reduced  from  an  engraving  of  the  Ice- 
landic loom  in  Olaf  Olafsen's  Economic  Tour  in 
that  island,  published  in  Danish  at  Copenhagen, 
A.  D.  1780.  We  observe  underneath  the  jugum  a 
roller  (arrioi',  Pollux,  vii.  x.  §  36  ;  Eustath.  in 
Horn.  Od.  xiii.  107)  which  is  turned  by  a  handle, 
and  on  which  the  web  is  wound  as  the  work  ad- 
vances. The  threads  of  the  warp,  besides  being 
separated  by  a  transverse  rod  or  plank,  are  divided 
into  thirty  or  forty  parcels,  to  each  of  which  a  , 
stone  is  suspended  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
warp  in  a  perpendicular  position  and  allowing  the 
necessary  play  to  the  strokes  of  the  spatha,  which 
is  drawn  at  the  side  of  the  loom.  The  mystical 
ode  written  about  the  eleventh  century  of  our  era, 
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with  which  Gray  has  made  us  familiar  in  his  trans- 
lation, and  which  describes  the  loom  of  "  the  Fatal 
Sisters,"  represents  warriors'  skulls  as  supplying 
the  place  of  these  round  stones  (pondera,  Sen. 
Epist.  91  ;  Plin.  H.N.  I.  c).  The  knotted  bundles 
of  threads,  to  which  the  stones  were  attached,  often 
remained  after  the  web  was  finished  in  the  form  of 
a  fringe.     [Fimbriae.] 

Whilst  the  comparatively  coarse,  strong,  and 
much-twisted  thread  designed  for  the  warp  was 
thus  arranged  in  parallel  lines,  the  woof  remained 
upon  the  spindle  [Fusus],  forming  a  spool,  bobbin, 
or  pen  (wi&vn,  dim.  trfiviov,  Horn.  II.  xxiii.  762  ; 
Eurip.  Hee.  466).  This  was  either  conveyed 
through  the  warp  without  any  additional  con- 
trivance, as  is  still  the  case  in  Iceland,  or  it  was 
made  to  revolve  in  a  shuttle  (iraeoffAKoj,  Hesych. 
!.  v.  Vljviov :  radius,  Lucret.  v.  13S2).  This  was 
made  of  box  brought  from  the  shores  of  the  Euxlne, 
and  was  pointed  at  its  extremities,  that  it  might 
easily  force  its  way  through  the  warp.  (Virg.  Aen. 
ix.476  ;  Ovid.  Met.  iv.  275,  vi.  56,  132,  Fast. 
iii.  879.)  The  annexed  woodcut  shows  the  form 
in  which  it  is  still  used  in  some  retired  parts  of  our 
island  for  common  domestic  purposes,  and  which 
may  be  regarded  as  a  form  of  great  antiquity. 
An  oblong  cavity  is  seen  in  its  upper  surface, 
which  holds  the  bobbin.  A  small  stick,  like  a 
wire,  extends  through  the  length  of  this  cavity. 
and  enters  its  two  extremities  so  as  to  turn  freely. 
The  small  stick  passes  through  a  hollow  cane, 
which  our  manufacturers  call  a  quill,  and  which 


is  surrounded  by  the  woof.  This  is  drawn  through 
a  round  hole  in  the  front  of  the  shuttle,  and, 
whenever  the  shuttle  is  thrown,  the  bobbin  re- 
volves and  delivers  the  woof  through  this  hole. 
The  process  of  winding  the  yarn  so  as  to  make 
it  into  a  bobbin  or  pen,  was  called  TrqvifeaBat 
(Theocrit.  xviii.  32)  or  avair^vi^eadai.  (Aristot. 
H.  A.  v.  19.)  The  reverse  process  by  which  it 
was  delivered  through  the  hole  in  front  of  the 
shuttle  (see  the  last  woodcut)  was  called  fmrnvt- 
£esrdcu.  Hence  the  phrase  eWjjweiTat  ravra  means 
"  he  shall  disgorge  these  things."  (Aristoph.  Ran. 
586  ;  Schol.  in  loe.) 

All  that  is  effected  by  the  shuttle  is  the  con- 
veyance of  the  woof  across  the  warp.  To  keep 
every  thread  of  the  woof  in  its  proper  place  it  is 
necessary  that  the  threads  of  the  warp  should  be 
decussated.  This  was  done  by  the  leashes,  called 
in  Latin  licia,  in  Greek  fi'noi  (/uitos,  Horn.  II. 
xxiii.  762).  By  a  leash  we  are  to  understand  a 
thread  having  at  one  end  a  loop,  through  which  a 
thread  of  the  warp  was  passed,  the  other  end  being 
fastened  to  a  straight  rod  called  Liciatorium,  and  in 
Greek  Kavmv.  (Aristoph.  Thesm.  829.)  The  warp, 
having  been  divided  by  the  arundo,  as  already 
mentioned,  into  two  sets  of  threads,  all  those  of  the 
same  set  were  passed  through  the  loops  of  the  cor- 
responding set  of  leashes,  and  all  these  leashes 
were  fastened  at  their  other  end  to  the  same  wooden 
rod.  At  least  one  set  of  leashes  was  necessary  to 
decussate  the  warp,  even  in  the  plainest  and  sim- 
plest weaving.    The  number  of  sets  was  increased 
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according  to  the  complexity  of  the  pattern,  which 
was  called  biliw  or  irilix  (Mart.  xiv.  143),  btfinos, 
TplpiTos  (Crat.  Jun.  Frag.  p.  103,  ed.  Runkel),  or 
iro\i)uTos  (Per.  Mar.  Eryth.  pp.  164,  170,  173, 
ed.  Blancardi),  according  as  the  number  was  two, 
three,  or  more. 

The  process  of  annexing  the  leashes  to  the  warp 
was  called  ordiri  telam  (Plin.  H.  N.  xi.  24.  s.  28), 
also  licia  telae  adders,  or  adnectere.  (Virg.  Georg.  i. 
285  ;  Tibull.  i.  6.  78.)  It  occupied  two  women  at 
the  same  time,  one  of  whom  took  in  regular  succes- 
sion each  separate  thread  of  the  warp  and  handed 
it  over  to  the  other  ;  this  part  of  the  process  was 
called  irapa(p4peiv,  TrapaSiSovai,  or  irpo<popeiffBai, 
(Schol.  in  Aristoph.Av.4  ;  Suidas,  Hesychius,  s.  i>.) 
The  other  woman,  as  she  received  each  thread, 
passed  it  through  the  loop  in  proper  order,  and  this 
act,  which  we  call  "  entering,"  was  called  in  Greek 
Siafeo-flai.     (Schol.  in  Horn.  Od.  vii.  107.) 

Supposing  the  warp  to  have  been  thus  adjusted, 
and  the  pen  or  the  shuttle  to  have  been  carried 
through  it,  it  was  then  decussated  by  drawing  for- 
wards the  proper  rod,  so  as  to  carry  one  set  of  the 
threads  of  the  warp  across  the  rest,  after  which  the 
woof  was  shot  back  again,  and  by  the  continual  re- 
petition of  this  process  the  warp  and  woof  were 
interlaced.  (Plutarch,  vii.  sap.  conv.  p.  592,  ed. 
Reiske  ;  Horn.  II.  xxiii.  760 — 763.)  In  the  pre- 
ceding figure  of  the  Icelandic  loom  we  observe  two 
staves,  which  are  occasionally  used  to  fix  the  rods 
in  such  a  position  as  is  most  convenient  to  assist 
the  weaver  in  drawing  her  woof  across  her  warp. 
After  the  woof  had  been  conveyed  by  the  shuttle 
through  the  warp,  it  was  driven  sometimes  down- 
wards, as  is  represented  in  the  first  woodcut,  but 
more  commonly  upwards  as  in  the  second.  (Isid. 
Orig.  xix.  22  ;  Herod,  ii.  35.)  Two  different  in- 
struments were  used  in  this  part  of  the  process. 
The  simplest  and  probably  the  most  ancient  was  in 
the  form  of  a  large  wooden  sword  (spatha,  o-irddTj, 
dim.  gtt&Qlov,  Brunck,  Anal.  i.  222 ;  Plato,  Lysis, 
p.  118  ;  Aesch.  CItoeph.  226).  From  the  verb 
trrraSau,  to  beat  with  the  spatha,  cloth  rendered 
close  and  compact  by  this  process  was  called  o-jro- 
8i)T<fr.  (Atlien.  xii.  p.  525,  d.)  This  instrument 
is  still  used  in  Iceland  exactly  as  it  was  in  ancient 
times,  and  a  figure  of  it  copied  from  Olafsen,  is 
given  in  the  second  woodcut. 

The  spatha  was,  however,  in  a  great  degree 
superseded  by  the  comb  (pecten,  Keptcis),  the  teeth 
of  which  were  inserted  between  the  threads  of  the 
warp,  and  thus  made  by  a  forcible  impulse  to  drive 
the  threads  of  the  woof  close  together.  (Ovid.  Fast, 
iii.  880,  Met.  vi.  58;  Juv.  ix.  26;  Virg.  Aen. 
vii.  14  ;  Horn.  II.  xxii.  448  ;  Aristoph.  Aves,  832  ; 
Eurip.  Ion,  509,  760,  1418,  1492.)  It  is  probable 
that  the  teeth  were  sometimes  made  of  metal  (Horn. 
Od.  v.  62) ;  and  they  were  accommodated  to  the 
purpose  intended  by  being  curved  (pectinis  unci, 
Claudian,  in  Eutrop.  ii.  382),  as  is  still  the  case  in 
the  combs  which  are  used  in  the  same  manner  by 
the  Hindoos.  Among  us  the  office  of  the  comb  is 
executed  with  greater  ease  and  effect  by  the  reed, 
lay,  or  batten. 

The  lyre  [Lyra],  the  favourite  musical  instru- 
ment of  the  Greeks,  was  only  known  to  the  Ro- 
mans as  a  foreign  invention. .  Hence  they  appear 
to  have  described  its  parts  by  a  comparison  with 
the  loom,  with  which  they  were  familiar.  The 
terms  jugum  and  stamina  were  transferred  by  an 
obvious  resemblance  from  the  latter  to  the  former 
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object ;  and,  although  they  adopted  into  their  own 
language  the  Greek  word  plectrum  (Ovid.  Met.  xi. 
]  67 — 170),  they  used  the  Latin  Pecten  to  denote 
the  6ame  thing,  not  because  the  instrument  used 
in  striking  the  lyre  was  at  all  like  a  comb  in  shape 
and  appearance,  but  because  it  was  held  in  the 
right  hand  and  inserted  between  the  stamina  of  the 
lyre  as  the  comb  was  between  the  stamina  of  the 
loom.  (Virg.  Aen.  vi.  647;  Juv.  vi.  290—293; 
Pers.  vi.  2.) 

After  enumerating  those  parts  of  the  loom  which 
were  necessary  to  produce  even  the  plainest  piece 
of  cloth,  it  remains  to  describe  the  methods  of  pro- 
ducing its  varieties,  and  more  especially  of  adding 
to  its  value  by  making  it  either  warmer  and  softer, 
or  more  rich  and  ornamental.  If  the  object  was  to 
produce  a  checked  pattern  (scutulis  dividere,  Plin. 
H.  N.  viii.  48.  s.  74  ;  Juv.  ii.  97),  or  to  weave 
what  we  should  call  a  Scotch  plaid,  the  threads  of 
the  warp  were  arranged  alternately  black  and 
white,  or  of  different  colours  in  a  certain  series 
according  to  the  pattern  which  was  to  be  exhibit- 
ed. On  the  other  hand,  a  striped  pattern  (£cc§5a)- 
ros,  Diod.  Sic.  v.  30  ;  virgata  sagula,  Virg.  Aen. 
viii.  660)  was  produced  by  using  a  warp  of  one 
colour  only,  but  changing  at  regular  intervals  the 
colour  of  the  woof.  Of  this  kind  of  cloth  the  Ro- 
man trabea  (Virg.  Aen.  vii.  188)  was  an  example. 
Checked  and  striped  goods  were,  no  doubt,  in  the 
first  instance,  produced  by  combining  the  natural 
varieties  of  wool,  white,  black,  brown,  &c.  [Pal- 
lium.] The  woof  also  was  the  medium,  through 
which  almoBt  every  other  diversity  of  appearance 
and  quality  was  effected.  The  warp  as  mentioned 
above  was  generally  more  twisted,  and  consequently 
stronger  and  firmer  than  the  woof:  and  with  a 
view  to  the  same  object  different  kinds  of  wool 
were  spun  for  the  warp  and  for  the  woof.  The 
consequence  was,  that  after  the  piece  was  woven, 
the  fuller  drew  out  its  nap  by  carding,  so  as  to 
make  it  like  a  soft  blanket  (Plato,  Polit.  p.  302) 
[Fullo]  ;  and,  when  the  intention  was  to  guard 
against  the  cold,  the  warp  was  diminished  and  the 
woof  or  nap  {«p&t,  KpoKvs)  made  more  abundant 
in  proportion.  (Hesiod.  Op.  et  Dies,  537  ;  Proclus 
ad  loc.)  In  this  manner  they  made  the  soft 
X^cuva  or  Laena  [Pallium].  On  the  other 
hand  a  woof  of  finely  twisted  thread  {ijTptov)  pro- 
duced a  thin  kind  of  cloth,  which  resembled  our 
buntine  {lacernae  nimia  subteminum  tenuitaie  per- 
flaiiles,  Amm.  Marcell.  xiv.  6).  Where  any  kind 
of  cloth  was  enriched  by  the  admixture  of  different 
materials,  the  richer  and  more  beautiful  substance 
alwayB  formed  part  of  the  woof.  Thus  the  vestis 
sttbserica,  or  tramoseriea,  had  the  tram  of  silk. 
[Sebicum.]  In  other  cases  it  was  of  gold  (Virg. 
Aen.  iii.  483  ;  Servius  in  loe.) ;  of  wool  dyed  with 
Tyrian  purple  (Ovid.  Met.  vi.  £78;  Tyrio  subteg- 
mine,  Tibull.  iv.  1.  122  ;  picto  subtegmine,  Val.  Flacc. 
vi.  228) ;  or  of  beavers'- wool  {vestis  fibrina,  Isid. 
Orig.  xix.  22).  Hence  the  epithets  tpoiviKoKpoKos, 
"  having  a  purple  woof"  (Pind.  Ol.  vi.  39,  ed. 
Bockh  ;  Schol.  in  loc.),  dv0oKp6Kos,  "  producing  a 
flowery  woof"  (Eurip.  Hee.  466),  xPu(refyInJv^r0^ 
"  made  from  bobbins  or  pens  of  gold  thread " 
(Eurip.  Orest.  829),  eumji/os,  "made  with  good 
bobbins"  (Eurip.  Ipli.  in  Taut:  814,  1465),  KepxiSi 
TroMiWovffa,  "variegating  with  the  comb"  (Eurip. 
Iph.  in  Taur.  215),  &c. 

But  besides  the  variety  of  materials  constituting 
the  woof,  an  endless  diversity  was  effected  by  the 
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manner  of  inserting  them  into  the  warp.  The 
terms  bilix  and  5i',uitos,  the  origin  of  which  has 
been  explained,  probably  denoted  what  we  call 
dimity  or  tweeted  cloth,  and  the  Germans  zwillich. 
The  poets  apply  trilia:,  which  in  German  has  be- 
come drillick,  to  a  kind  of  armour,  perhaps  chain-, 
mail,  no  doubt  resembling  the  pattern  of  cloth, 
which  was  denoted  by  the  same  term.  (Virg. 
Aen.  iii.  467,  v.  259,  vii.  639,  xii.  375;  Val. 
Flaccus,  iii.  199.)  In  the  preceding  figure  of  the 
Icelandic  loom  the  three  rods  with  their  leashes 
indicate  the  arrangement  necessary  for  this  texture. 
All  kinds  of  damask  were  produced  by  a  very 
complicated  apparatus  of  the  same  kind  (plurimis 
liciis),  and  were  therefore  called  Polymita.  (Plin. 
H.  N.  viii.  48.  s.  74 ;  Mart.  xiv.  150.) 

The  sprigs  or  other  ornaments  produced  in  the 
texture  at  regular  intervals  were  called  flowers 
(&k0ij,  Philostr.  Imag.  ii.  28 ;  Spam,  Horn.  //.  xxii. 
440)  or  feathers  (plumae).  Another  term,  adopted 
with  reference  to  the  same  machinery,  was  e(ipu- 
tov  or  i^dpuTov,  denoting  velvet.  In  the  middle 
ages  it  became  fa/uiw,  and  thus  produced  the 
German  sammet. 

The  Fates  are  sometimes  mentioned  by  classical 
writers  in  a  manner  very  similar  to  the  description 
of  "the  Fatal  Sisters"  above  referred  to.  {Dim 
sororum  licia,  Stat.  Achill.  i.  520 ;  faiorum  inex- 
triealiliier  contorta  licia,  Apul.  Met.  xi.) 

As  far  as  we  can  form  a  judgment  from  the  lan- 
guage and  descriptions  of  ancient  authors,  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  loom  appear  to  have  fallen  in  an- 
cient times  very  little,  if  at  all,  below  the  beauty 
and  variety  of  the  damasks,  shawls,  and  tapestry 
of  the  present  age,  and  to  have  vied  with  the 
works  of  the  most  celebrated  painters,  representing 
first  mythological,  and  afterwards  scriptural  sub- 
jects. In  addition  to  the  notices  of  particular 
works  of  this  class,  contained  in  the  passages  and 
articles  which  have  been  already  referred  to,  the 
following  authors  may  be  consulted  for  accounts  of 
some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  weaving:  Euripid. 
Ion,  190— 202, ,1 141— 1 165  ;  Aristot.  Mir.  Auscidt. 
99  ;  Athen.  xii.  p.  541  ;  Astern,  Homilia  de  Div. 
et  Laz. ;  Theod.  Prodrom.  Rhod.  et  Dos.  Amor,  ad 
fin. ;  Virg.  Aen.  v.  250—257,  Cir.  21—35 ;  Ovid. 
Met  vi.  61—128  ;  Stat.  T/ieb.  vi.  64,  540—547; 
Auson.  Epig.  26  ;  Lamprid.  Heliog.  28 ;  Claudian, 
de  VI.  Cons.  Honor.  561—577,  inStilidi.  ii.  330— 
365.  [J.  Y.] 

TELAMO'NES.  [Atlantes.] 
TE'LETAE  {TtKerai).  [Mysteria.] 
TELO'NES  (rehdviis).  Most  of  the  taxes  at 
Athens  were  farmed  by  private  persons,  who  took 
upon  themselves  the  task  of  collecting,  and  made 
periodical  payments  in  respect  thereof  to  the  state. 
They  were  called  by  the  general  name  of  re\&vtu, 
while  the  farmers  of  any  particular  tax  were  called 
elKocrravat,  ^ivrt\KocTo\6yoi,  &c.,as  the  case  might 
be.  The  duties  were  let  by  auction  to  the  highest 
bidder.  Companies  often  took  them  in  the  name 
of  one  person,  who  was  called  &px<i"ys  or  re\uv- 
«Vxis,  and  was  their  representative  to  the  state. 
Sureties  were  required  of  the  farmer  for  the  pay- 
ment of  his  dues.  The  office  was  frequently  under- 
taken by  resident  aliens,  citizens  not  liking  it,  on 
account  of  the  vexatious  proceedings  to  which  it 
often  led.  The  farmer  was  armed  with  consi- 
derable powers;  he  carried  with  him  his  books, 
searched  for  contraband  or  uncustomed  goods, 
watched  the  harbour,  markets  and  other  places,  to 
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prevent  smuggling,  or  unlawful  and  clandestine 
sales;  brought  a  <p dais  or  other  legal  process 
against  those  whom  he  suspected  of  defrauding  the 
revenue ;  or  even  seized  their  persons  on  some  oc- 
casions, and  took  them  before  the  magistrate.  To 
enable  him  to  perform  these  duties,  he  was  ex- 
empted from  military  service.  Collectors  (eRAo'veis) 
were  sometimes  employed  by  the  farmers ;  but 
frequently  the  farmer  and  the  collector  were  the 
same  person.  (Bockh,  Publ.  Earn,  of  Athens,  p. 
335,  &c,  2d  ed.) 

The  taxes  were  let  by  the  Commissioners,  acting 
under  the  authority  of  the  Senate.  [Poletae.] 
The  payments  (icaTa@o\al  re\ous)  were  made  by 
the  farmer  on  stated  Prytaneias  in  the  Senate- 
house.  There  was  usually  one  payment  made  in 
advance,  irpOKarae'oAjJ,  and  one  or  more  afterwards, 
called  TrpoaKardGXiiixa.  Upon  any  default  of  pay- 
ment, the  farmer  became  centos,  if  a  citizen,  and 
he  was  liable  to  be  imprisoned  at  the  discretion  of 
the  court,  upon  an  information  laid  against  him. 
If  the  debt  waB  not  paid  by  the  expiration  of  the 
ninth  Prytaneia,  it  was  doubled  ;  and  if  not  then 
paid,  his  property  became  forfeited  to  the  state, 
and  proceedings  to  confiscation  might  be  taken 
forthwith.  Upon  this  subject  the  reader  should 
consult  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  against  Timo- 
crates.  (Schomann,  Ant.  Jur.  publ.  Gr.  p. 
317.)  [C.R.K.] 

TELOS  (t£\os),  a  tax.  The  taxes  imposed  by 
the  Athenians  and  collected  at  home  were  either  or- 
dinary or  extraordinary.  The  former  constituted  a 
regular  or  permanent  Bource  of  income  ;  the  latter 
were  only  raised  in- time  of  war  or  other  emer- 
gency. The  ordinary  taxes  were  laid  mostly  upon 
property,  and  upon  citizens  indirectly  in  the  shape 
of  toll  or  customs  ;  though  the  resident  aliens  paid 
a  poll-tax,  called  iieroUiov,  for  the  liberty  of  re- 
siding at  Athens  under  protection  of  the  state. 
[Metoeci.]  As  to  the  customs  and  harbour  dues, 
Bee  Pentecoste.  An  excise  was  paid  on  all  sales 
in  the  market,  called  iwoivia,  though  we  know  not 
what  the  amount  was.  (Harpoc.  5.  v.  'Enwi'a.) 
And  a  duty  was  imposed  on  aliens  for  permission 
'  to  sell  their  goods  there.  Slave-owners  paid  a 
duty  of  three  obols  for  every  slave  they  kept  ;  and 
slaves  who  had  been, emancipated  paid  the  same. 
This  was  a  very  productive  tax  before  the  fortifi- 
cation of  Deceleia  by  the  Lacedaemonians.  (Xe- 
noph.  deVeclig.  iv.  25.)  There  was  also  a  iropvucov 
tcAos,  and  some  others  of  minor  importance,  as  to 
which  the  reader  is  referred  to  Bockh  (Publ.  Earn, 
of  Athens,  p.  333,  2d  ed.).  The  justice  fees 
(Jlpvraveia,  TlapiaTaats,  &c.)  were  a  lucrative  tax 
in  time  of  peace.  (Thucyd.  vi.  91 ;  Bockh,  Id.  p. 
345,  &c.) 

The  extraordinary  taxes  were  the  property  tax 
(elafopi),  and  the  compulsory  services  called  Aei- 
rovpylai.  Some  of  these  last  were  regular,  and 
recurred  annually  j  the  most  important,  the  Tpiij- 
papxla,  was  a  war-service,  and  performed  as  occasion 
required.  As  these  services  were  all  performed, 
wholly  or  partly,  at  the  expense  of  the  individual, 
they  may  be  regarded  as  a  species  of  tax.  [Eis- 
phora  ;  Leitourcia  ;  Trierarohia.] 

The  tribute  (^opoi)  paid  by  the  allied  states  to 
the  Athenians  formed,  in  the  flourishing  period  of 
the  republic,  a  regular  and  most  important  source 
of  revenue.  In  B.  o.  415  the  Athenians  sub- 
stituted for  the  tribute  a  duty  of  five  per  cent. 
(efaooTij)  on  all  commodities  exported  or  imported 
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by  the  subject  states,  thinking  to  raise  by  this 
means  a  larger  income  than  by  direct  taxation. 
[Eicoste.] 

A  duty  of  ten  per  cent.  (&€K<»T7j)  on  merchan- 
dise passing  into  and  from  the  Euxine  Sea  was 
established  for  a  time  by  Alcibiades  and  other 
Athenian  generals.  [Decumae.]  This  may  be 
regarded  as  an  isolated  case.  In  general,  where 
Sffcarai  are  mentioned  among  the  Greeks,  they 
denote  the  tithes  of  land  ;  such  as  the  Persian 
Satraps  collected  from  conquered  countries,  or  such 
as  tyrants  exacted  of  their  subjects  for  the  use  of 
land  held  under  them  as  lords  of  the  whole  country. 
For  instance,  Peisistratus  took  a  tithe  of  this  kind, 
which  was  reduced  by  his  sons  to  a  twentieth. 
The  state  of  Athens  held  the  tithe  of  some  lands  ; 
other  tithes  were  assigned  to  the  temples  or  service 
of  the  Gods,  having  been  dedicated  by  pious  indi- 
viduals, or  by  reason  of  some  conquest  or  vow, 
such  as  that  recorded  by  Herodotus  (vii.  1 32). 

Other  sources  of,revenue  were  derived  by  the 
Athenians  from  their  mines  and  public  lands,, 
fines,  and  confiscations.  The  public  demesne  lands, 
whether  pasture  or  arable,  houses  or  other  buildings, 
were  usually  let  by  auction  to  private  persons. 
The  conditions  of  the  lease  were  engraven  on  stone. 
The  rent  was  payable  by  Prytaneias.  If  not  paid 
at  the  stipulated  time,  the  lessee,  if  a  citizen,  be- 
came &Ttfios,  and  subject  to  the  same  consequences 
as  any  other  state  debtor.  As  to  fines  and  confis- 
cations, see  Timema. 

These  various  sources  of  revenue  produced,  ac- 
cording to  Aristophanes,  an  annual  income  of  two 
thousand  talents  in  the  most  nourishing  period  of  the 
Athenian  empire.  (  Vesp.  660.)  See  the  calcula- 
tions of  Bockh,  Id.  p.  433,  &c. 

TeAeti/  signifies  "  to  settle,  complete,  or  perfect," 
and  hence  "  to  settle  an  account,"  and  generally 
"  to  pay."  Thus  TeAos  comes  to  mean  any  pay- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  tax  or  duty.  The  words 
are  connected  with  zalden  in  German,  and  the  old 
sense  of  tale  in  English,  and  the  modern  word  toll. 
(Arnold,  ad  Time.  i.  58.)  Though  TeAos  may 
signify  any  payment  in  the  nature  of  a  tax  or 
duty,  it  is  more  commonly  used  of  the  ordinary 
taxes,  as  customs,  &c.  TeAos,  re\elv  is  used  with 
reference  to  the  property-tax,  in  the  sense  of  being 
rated  in  a  certain  proportion,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  belonging  to  a  particular  class  of  rate-payers. 
Thus  «nro5a  or  hrirtKov  reKetv,  or  els  tmraSa 
TeAei^,  means,  to  belong  to  the  class  of  knights. 
And  the  same  expression  is  used  metaphorically, 
without  any  immediate  reference  to  the  payment 
of  a  tax.  Thus  els  avSpas  reXetv,  is  to  be  classed 
among  adults.  So  es  Roiurovs  Te\eeiv,  Herod,  vi. 
108.  'laoreKeia  signifies  the  right  of  being  taxed 
on  the  same  footing,  and  having  other  privileges, 
the  same  as  the  citizens ;  a  right  sometimes  granted 
to  resident  aliens.  [Metoeci.]  'AreAem  signifies 
an  exemption  from  taxes,  or  other  duties  and 
services ;  an  honour  very  rarely  granted  by  the 
Athenians.  [Ateleia.]  As  to  the  farming  of 
the  taxes,  see  Telones.  For  an  epitome  of  the 
whole  subject,  see  Schomann,  Ant.  Jur.  publ.  Gr. 
p.  314,  &c.  [C.  R.  K.] 

TE'MENOS  (Tep.evos),  a  piece  of  land  cut  or 
marked  off  from  other  land.  The  name  was  parti- 
cularly applied  to  a  piece  of  land  cut  off  from  the 
public  land  and  appropriated  to  the  support  of  a 
king  in  the  heroic  age  (Horn.  II.  vi.  193,  vii.  313, 
xx.  184,  Od.  vi.  293,  xi.  183),  and  likewise  to  a. 
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piece  of  land,  cut  off  from  common  uses,  and  dedi- 
cated to  a  god.  In  Attica,  there  appears  to  have 
been  a  considerable  quantity  of  such  sacred  lands 
(riinivii),  which  were  let  out  by  the  state  to  farm  ; 
and  the  income  arising  from  them  was  appropriated 
to  the  support  of  the  temples,  and  the  maintenance 
of  public  worship.  (Xen.  Vectiy.  iv.  19  ;  Harpocrat. 
s.  v.  airtS  MtaBufiaruy ;  Bockh,  Publ.  Boon,  of  Athens, 
p.  303,  2d  ed.) 

TEMO.     [Aratrum  ;  Currus.] 

TEMPLUM  is  the  same  word  as  the  Greek 
TcfLtvos,  from  re/iva  to  cut  off,  for  templum,  ac- 
cording to  Serrius  (ad  Aen.  i.  446),  was  any  place 
which  was  circumscribed  and  separated  by  the  au- 
gurs from  the  rest  of  the  land  by  a  certain  solemn 
formula.  The  technical  terms  for  this  act  of  the 
augurs  are  liberare  and  effari,  and  hence  a  templum 
itself  is  a  locus  liberaius  et  effatus.  A  place  thus 
set  apart  and  hallowed  by  the  augurs  was  always 
intended  to  serve  religious  purposes,  but  chiefly  for 
taking  the  oliguria.  ('•  Templum  locus  augurU  aid 
auspicii  causa  quibusdam  conceplis  verbis  jinitus," 
Varro,  de  Ling.  Lot.  vi.  p.  81,  Bip.)  WhenVarro 
(de  Ling.  Lai.  v.  p.  65,  Bip.)  says  that  a  locus  ef- 
fatus was  always  outside  the  city,  we  must  remember 
that  this  only  means  outside  the  pomoerium,  for 
the  whole  space  included  within  the  pomoerium 
was  itself  a  templum,  i.  e.  a  place  in  which  auspices 
could  be  taken  [Pomoerium]  ;  but  when  they 
were  to  be  taken  in  any  place  outside  the  pomoe- 
rium, it  was  always  necessary  for  such  a  place 
to  be  first  circumscribed  and  sanctified  by  the 
augur  {liberare  et  effari).  The  place  in  the  heavens 
within  which  the  observations  were  to  be  made 
was  likewise  called  templum,  as  it  was  marked  out 
and  separated  from  the  rest  by  the  staff  of  the 
augur.  When  the  augur  had  denned  the  templum 
within  which  he  intended  to  make  his  observa- 
tions, he  fixed  his  tent  in  it  (tabernaculum  capere), 
and  this  tent  was  likewise  called  templum,  or  more 
accurately,  templum  minus.  To  this  minus  tem- 
plum we  must  refer  what  Servius  (ad  Aen.  iv.  200) 
and  Festus  (s.  v.  minora  templa)  state,  that  a  tem- 
plum was  enclosed  with  planks,  curtains,  &c,  at- 
tached to  posts  fixed  in  the  ground,  and  that  it 
had  only  one  door  (exitus).  The  place  chosen  for 
a  templum  was  generally  an  eminence,  and  in  the 
city  it  was  the  arx,  where  the  fixing  of  a  tent  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  necessary,  because  here  a 
place  called  auguraculum  was  once  for  all  conse- 
crated for  this  purpose.  (Paul  Diac.  s.  v.  Augura- 
culum; comp.  Liv.  i.  18,  iv.  18  j  Cic.  de  Off',  iii. 
16.) 

Besides  this  meaning  of  the  word  templum  in 
the  language  of  the  augurs,  it  also  had  that  of  a 
temple  in  the  common  acceptation.  In  this  case 
too,  however,  the  sacred  precinct  within  which  a 
temple  was  built,  was  always  a  locus  liberatus 
et  effatus  by  the  augurs,  that  is,  a  templum  or  a 
fanum  (Liv.  x.  37  ;  Varro,  de  Ling.  Lot.  v.  p.  65, 
Bip.)  ;  the  consecration  was  completed  by  the 
pontiffs,  and  not  until  inauguration  and  consecra- 
tion had  taken  place,  could  sacra  be  performed  or 
meetings  of  the  senate  be  held  in  it.  (Serv.  ad  Aen. 
i.  446.)  It  was  necessary  then  for  a  temple  to  be 
sanctioned  by  the  gods,  whose  will  was  ascertained 
by  the  augurs,  and  to  be  consecrated  or  dedicated  by 
the  will  of  man  (the  pontiffs).  Where  the  sanction 
of  the  gods  had  not  been  obtained,  and  where  the 
mere  act  of  man  had  consecrated  a  place  to  the 
gods,  such  a  place  was  only  a  sacrum,  sacrarium, 
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or  sacellum.  [Sacrarium  ;  Sacellum.]  Varro 
(ap.  Cell.  xiv.  7.  §  7)  justly  considers  the  ceremony 
performed  by  the  augurs  as  essential  to  a  temple, 
as  the  consecration  by  the  pontiffs  took  place  also 
in  other  sanctuaries  which  were  not  templa,  but 
mere  sacra  or  aedes  sacrae.  Thus  the  sanctuary 
of  Vesta  was  not  a  templum  but  an  aedes  sacra, 
and  the  various  curiae  ( II ostilia,  Pompeia,  Julia) 
required  to  be  made  templa  by  the  augurs  before 
senatusconsulta  could  be  made  in  them.  In  what 
manner  a  templum  differed  from  a  delubrum  is  more 
difficult  to  decide,  and  neither  the  ancient  nor  mo- 
dern writers  agree  in  their  definitions.  Some  an- 
cients believed  that  delubrum  was  originally  the 
name  given  to  a  place  before  or  at  the  entrance  of 
a  temple,  which  contained  a  font  or  a  vessel  with 
water,  by  which  persons,  before  entering  the  temple, 
performed  a  symbolic  purification  (Serv.  ad  Aen. 
iv.  56,  ii.  225  j  Corn.  Fronto,  quoted  by  Dacier  on 
Fest.  s.  v.  Delubrum) ;  others  state  that  delubrum 
was  originally  the  name  for  a  wooden  representa- 
tion of  a  god  (tfiavov),  which  derived  its  name 
from  librum  (the  bark  of  a  tree),  which  was  taken 
off  (ddibrare)  before  the  tree  was  worked  into 
an  image  of  the  god,  and  that  hence  delubrum  was 
applied  to  the  place  where  this  image  was  erected. 
(Fest.  s.  v.  Delubrum  ;  Massur.  Sab.  ap.  Serv. 
ad  Aen.  ii.  225.)  Hartung  (Die  Ret.  d.  Ram.  i. 
p.  143,  &c.)  derives  the  word  delubrum  from  liber 
(anciently  luber),  and  thinks  that  it  originally 
meant  a  locus  liberatus,  or  a  place  separated  by  the 
augur  from  the  profane  land,  in  which  an  image  of 
a  god  might  be  erected,  and  sacred  rites  be  per- 
formed. A  delubrum  would  therefore  be  a  sanctuary, 
whose  chief  characteristic  was  its  being  separated 
from  the  profane  land.  But  nothing  certain  can  be 
said  on  the  subject.  (Comp.  Macrob.  Sat.  iii.  4.) 

After  these  preliminary  remarks,  we  shall  pro- 
ceed to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  ancient  temples, 
their  property,  and  their  ministers,  both  in  Greece 
and  Rome.  We  must,  however,  refer  our  readers 
for  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  architectural 
structure  of  ancient  temples  to  other  works,  such  as 
Stieglitz,  Arch'dologie  der  Bauhmsi,  and  others, 
especially  as  the  structure  of  the  temples  varied 
according  to  the  divinities  to  whom  they  were 
dedicated,  and  other  circumstances. 

Temples  in  Greece. — Temples  appear  to  have 
existed  in  Greece  from  the  earliest  times.  They 
were  separated  from  the  profane  land  around  them 
(TdVor  j8eSi)Aos,  or  ra  fiiSi\Ka),  because  every  one 
was  allowed  to  walk  in  the  latter.  (Schol.  ad  Soph. 
Oed.  Col.  10.)  This  separation  was  in  early  times 
indicated  by  very  simple  means,  such  as  a  string  or 
a  rope.  (Paus.  viii.  1 0.  §  2.)  Subsequently,  how- 
ever, they  were  surrounded  by  more  efficient  fences, 
or  even  by  a  wall  (epxos,  irepiSoAos,  Herod,  vi. 
134;  Pollux,  i.  10;  Paus.  passim),  the  entrance 
to  which  was  decorated,  as  architecture  advanced, 
with  magnificent  Propylaea  [Propylaba].  The 
whole  space  enclosed  in  such  a  irepigoAos  was  called 
refieyos,  or  sometimes  Up6v  (Herod,  ix.  36,  vi.  19, 
with  Valckenaer's  note  ;  Thucyd.  v.  18) ;  and  con- 
tained, besides  the  temple  itself,  other  sacred 
buildings,  and  sacred  ground  planted  with  groves, 
&c.  Within  the  precincts  of  the  sacred  enclosure 
no  dead  were  generally  allowed  to  be  buried, 
though  there  were  some  exceptions  to  this  rule, 
and  we  have  instances  of  persons  being  buried  in 
or  at  least  near  certain  temples.  The  religious 
laws  of  the  island  of  Delos  did  not  allow  any 
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corpses  to  be  buried  within  the  whole  extent  of 
the  island  (Thucyd.  iii.  104  :  corap.  Herod,  i.  64), 
and  when  this  law  had  been  violated,  a  part  of  the 
island  was  first  purified  by  Peisistratus,  and  subse- 
quently the  whole  island  by  the  Athenian  people. 

The  temple  itself  was  called  vecos,  and  at  its  en- 
trance fonts  (-nepi^avr^pta)  were  generally  placed, 
that  those  who  entered  the  sanctuary  to  pray  or  to 
offer  sacrifices  might  first  purify  themselves.  (Pol- 
lux, i.  10  ;  Herod,  i.  51.)  In  the  earliest  times 
the  Greek  temples  were  either  partly  or  wholly 
made  of  wood  (Paus.  v.  20.  §  3  ;  16.  §  1,  viii.  10. 
§  2),  and  the  simplest  of  all  appear  to  have  been 
the  cqKot,  which  were  probably  nothing  but  hollow 
trees  in  which  the  image  of  a  god  or  a  hero  was 
placed  as  in  a  niche  (Hesiod.  Fragm.  54,  ed.  Gott- 
ling  ;  Schol.  ad  Soph.  Track.  1169  );  for  a  temple 
was  originally  not  intended  as  a  receptacle  for  wor- 
shippers, but  simply  as  an  habitation  for  the  deity. 
The  act  of  consecration,  by  which  a  temple  was 
dedicated  to  a  god,  was  called  tSpvais.  The  cha- 
racter of  the  early  Greek  temples  was  dark  and 
mysterious,  for  they  had  no  windows,  and  they 
received  light  through  the  door,  which  was  very 
large,  or  from  lamps  burning  in  them.  Vitruvius 
(iv.  5)  states  that  the  entrance  of  Greek  temples 
was  always  towards  the  west,  but  most  of  the 
temples  still  extant  in  Attica,  Ionia,  and  Sicily 
have  their  entrance  towards  the  east.  Architecture, 
however,  in  the  construction  of  magnificent  temples, 
made  great  progress  even  at  an  earlier  time  than 
either  painting  -or  statuary,  and  long  before  the 
Persian  wars  we  hear  of  temples  of  extraordinary 
grandeur  and  beauty.  All  temples  were  built 
either  in  an  oblong  or  round  form,  and  were  mostly 
adorned  with  columns.  Those  of  an  oblong  form 
had  columns  either  in  the  front  alone,  in  the  fore 
and  back  fronts,  or  on  all  the  four  sides.  Re- 
specting the  original  use  of  these  porticoes  see 
Porticus.  The  classification  of  temples,  according 
to  the  number  and  arrangement  of  their  columns, 
will  be  described  presently.  The  friezes  and  me- 
topes were  adorned  with  various  sculptures,  and  no 
expense  was  spared  in  embellishing  the  abodes  of 
the  gods.  The  light  which  was  formerly  let  in  at 
the  door,  was  now  frequently  let  in  from  above 
through  an  opening  in  the  middle,  which  was 
called  viraiBpoy,  and  a  temple  thus  constructed  was 
called  8irat8pos.  (Vitruv.  I.e.)  Many  of  the  great 
temples  consisted  of  three  parts :  1.  the  irpovaos  or 
irp6So/xos,  the  vestibule  ;  2.  the  cella  (yaos,  (T7}k6s)  ; 
and  3.  the  dirurdoBofiQS.  The  cella  was  the  most 
important  part,  as  it  was,  properly  speaking,  the 
temple,  or  the  habitation  of  the  deity  whose  statue 
it  contained.  In  one  and  the  same  cella  there 
were  sometimes  the  Btatues  of  two  or  more  divini- 
ties, as  in  the  Erechtheum  at  Athens  the  statues  of 
Poseidon,  Hephaestus,  and  Butas.  The  statues 
always  faced  the  entrance,  which  was  in  the  centre 
of  the  prostylus,  or  front  portico.  The  place  where  the 
statue  stood  was  called  eSos,  and  was  surrounded  by 
a  balustrade  or  railings  (Xtcpia,  eptifiara,  Paus.  v,  1 J . 
§  2).  Some  temples  also  had  more  than  one  cella,  in 
which  case  the  one  was  generally  behind  the  other,  as 
in  the  temple  of  Athena  Polias  at  Athens.  In  tem- 
ples where  oracles  were  given,  or  where  the  worship 
was  connected  with  mysteries,  the  cella  was  called 
&$vtov,  fieyapov,  or  avanropov,  and  to  it  only  the 
priests  and  the  initiated  had  access.  (Pollux,  i.  9  ; 
Paus.  ix.  8.  §  1,  viii.  62  ;  37.  §  5  ;  Herod,  viii. 
53,  ix.  65  ;  Plut.  Num.  13 ;  Caes.  de  Bell.  Civ. 
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iii.  1 05.)  In  some  cases  the  cella  was  not  acces- 
sible to  any  human  being,  and  various  stories  wero 
related  of  the  calamities  that  had  befallen  persons 
who  had  ventured  to  cross  the  threshold.  (Paus. 
viii.  52.  §  3  ;  10.  §  2  ;  38.  §  2  ;  Soph.  Oed.  Col. 
37.)  The  oTrta-dSBofios  was  a  chamber  which  had 
its  entrance  in  the  back  front  of  a  temple,  and  served 
as  a  place  in  which  the  treasures  of  the  temple 
were  kept,  and  thus  supplied  the  place  of  the 
^Tjaavpoi  which  were  attached  to  some  temples. 
(Compare  Miiller,  Arclidot.  d.  Kunst,  §  288; 
Stieglit2,  Arclidot.  der  Bauhinst,  vol.  ii.  §  1  ; 
Hirt,  Lehre  der  Geb'dude,  §  1  ;  Bockh,  ad  Corp. 
Inscript.  pp.  264,  &c.) 

"We  now  proceed  to  describe  the  classification 
of  temples,  both  Greek  and  Roman,  the  latter  being 
chiefly  imitated  from  the  former.  They  were  either 
quadrangular  or  circular. 

Quadrangular  Temples  were  described  by  the 
following  terms,  according  to  the  number  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  columns  on  the  fronts  and  sides. 

1.  *Ao-tv\os,  astyle,  without  any  columns.  (Leo- 
nidas  Tarent.  in  Brunck,  Anal.  vol.  i.  p.  237  ;  PHn. 
H,  N.  xxxiv.  8.) 

2.  'Ep  wapao-rdo-i,  in  antis,  with  two  columns  in 
front  between  the  antae.     (Pind.  Ol.  vi.  1.) 

3.  Up6<rTv\os,  prostyle,  with  four  columns  in 
front. 

4.  'A^HTpffirnrAos,  amphiprostyle,  with  four 
columns  at  each  end. 

5.  Tleplirrepos  or  dfi^tKloop  (Soph.  Ant.  285), 
peripteral,  with  columns  at  each  end  and  along 
each  side. 

6 .  Alirrepos,  dipteral,  with  two  ranges  of  columns 
(TTTGpd)  all  round,  the  one  within  the  other. 

7.  VevSoSlirTepos,  pseudodipteral,  with  one  range 
only,  but  at  the  same  distance  from  the  walls  of 
the  cella  as  the  outer  range  of  a  filirTepos. 

To  these  must  be  added  a  sort  of  sham  invented 
by  the  Roman  architects,  namely : 

8.  "VevdoirepiiTTepos,  pseudoperipteral  (Vitruv.  iv. 
7),  where  the  sides  had  only  half-columns  (at  the 
angles  three-quarter  columns),  attached  to  the  walls 
of  the  cella,  the  object  being  to  have  the  cella  large 
without  enlarging  the  whole  building,  and  yet  to 
keep  up  something  of  the  splendour  of  a  peripteral 
temple. 

Names  were  also  applied  to  the  temples,  as  well 
as  to  the  porticoes  themselves,  according  to  the 
number  of  columns  in  the  portico  at  either  end 
of  the  temple  ;  namely,  TerpdarvAos,  tetrastyle, 
when  there  were  four  columns  in  front,  Qdo-rvKos, 
liexastyle,  when  there  were  six,  dnrdcrvKos,  octa- 
style,  when  there  were  eight,  Se/caoruAo?,  decastyle, 
when  there  were  ten.  There  were  never  more 
than  ten  columns  in  the  end  portico  of  a  temple  ; 
and  when  there  were  only  two,  they  were  always 
arranged  in  that  peculiar  form  called  in  antis  {iv 
irapatTTdtri).  The  number  of  columns  in  the  end 
porticoes  was  never  uneven,  but  the  number  along 
the  sides  of  a  temple  was  generally  uneven.  The 
number  of  the  side  columns  varied :  where  the 
end  portico  was  tetrastyle,  there  were  never  any 
columns  at  the  sides,  except  false  ones,  attached  to 
the  walls,  as  in  the  temple  of  Foftuna  Virilis  at 
Rome,  which  has  a  tetrastyle  portico,  with  a  column 
behind  each  corner  column,  and  then  five  false 
columns  along  each  side  of  the  cella :  where  it  was 
hexaBtyle  or  octastyle,  there  were  generally  13  or  1 7 
columns  at  the  sides,  counting  in  the  corner  columns  \ 
sometimes  a  hexastyle  temple  had  only  eleven  co- 
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lumns  on  the  sides.  The  last  arrangement  resulted 
from  the  rule  adopted  by  the  Roman  architects, 
who  counted  by  intercolumniationB  (the  spaces 
between  the  columns),  and  whose  rule  was  to  have 
twice  as  many  intercolumniations  along  the  sides  of 
the  building  as  in  front ;  another  example  of  the 
rule  is  furnished  by  the  above-mentioned  temple 
of  Fortuna  Virilis,  which  has  four  columns  in  front 
and,  altogether,  seven  on  each  Bide.  The  Greek 
architects,  on  the  contrary,  counted  by  columns, 
and  their  rule  was  to  have  twice  as  many  columns 
along  the  sides  as  in  front,  and  one  more*,  counting 
the  corner  columns  in  each  case  :  sometimes,  how- 
ever, they  followed  the  other  rule,  as  in  the  temple 
at  Mylasa,  where  there  are  six  columns  in  front 
and  eleven  at  each  side.  Another  set  of  terms, 
applied  to  temples  and  other  buildings  having  por- 
ticoes, as  well  as  to  the  porticoes  themselves,  was 
derived  from  the  distances  between  the  columns  as 
compared  with  the  lower  diameters  of  the  columns. 
They  were  the  following : — 

1.  TIvkv6o-7v\os9  pycnostyle,  the  distance  be- 
tween the  columns  a  diameter  of  a  column  and 
half  a  diameter. 

2.  2-SffTvAos,  systyle,  the  distance  between  the 
columns  two  diameters  of  a  column. 

3.  Evo-ruA.os,  eustyle,  the  distance  between  the 
columns  two  diameters  and  a  quarter,  except  in  the 
centre  of  the  front  and  back  of  the  building,  where 
each  intercolumniation  (intercolumnium)  was  three 
diameters ;  called  eustyle,  because  it  was  best 
adapted  both  for  beauty  and  convenience. 

4.  AidarvXos,  diastyle,  the  intercolumniation,  or 
distance  between  the  columns,  three  diameters. 

5.  *Apai6ffTv\os,  araeostyle,  the  distances  exces- 
sive, so  that  it  was  necessary  to  make  the  epistyle 
(^ntrnJAiop),  or  architrave,  not  of  stone,  but  of 
timber.  [Epistylium.] 

These  five  kinds  of  intercolumniation  are  illus- 
trated by  the  following  diagram  :  — 


2 
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Th9  following  elevations  and  plans  of  temples 
will  aid  the  reader  in  understanding  the  different 
terms  descriptive  of  the  number  and  arrangement 
of  the  columns.  They  are  taken  from  the  plates 
to  Hirt's  Geschiclde  der  Baukunst;  and  although, 
for  the  sake  of  greater  clearness  and  convenience, 
they  are  not  all  taken  from  actual  buildings,  but 
are  general  representations  of  each  form,  yet  they 
are  not  merely  imaginary,  for  they  are  founded  on 
a  careful  comparison  of  existing  remains  with  the 
descriptions  of  VitruviuB. 

I.  In  Antis. 
An  engraving  of  a  temple  of  this  form  has  been 
given  under  Antae. 


*  The  Roman  rule  might  also  be  stated  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  columns  thus  : — twice  as 
many  columns  along  the  sides  as  in  front,  and  one 
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The  above  engraving  exhibits  clearly  the  prodo- 
mus  or  pronaos,  or  space  enclosed  by  the  portico 
and  the  side  walls  projecting  beyond  the  front  wall; 
and  the  cell  a,  with  the  statue  of  the  god  opposite  to 
the  entrance. 
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Vitnmus  (iii.  1)  says  that  "the  Ampliprostylos 
has  every  part  which  the  Prostylos  has,  and  more- 
over it  has  columns  and  a  pediment  in  the  posticum 
after  the  same  manner."  This  posticum  (the  Greek 
opisthodomus)  appears  to  have  been  of  two  kinds  ; 
either  a  mere  portico  attached  to  the  back  wall  of  the 
ceUa,  or  a  larger  space,  as  shown  in  the  figure. 
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IV.  Periptbral,  Hexastyle,  of  the  Dorio 
order. 


The  above  plan  is  that  of  a  Roman  Peripteros : 
to  represent  the  Grecian  Peripteros  two  columns 
should  be  added  to  each  side,  and  the  length  thus 
gained  thrown  into  the  opisthodomus.  In  this  form 
there  were  two  columns  between  the  antae  termi- 
nating the  projecting  walls  ;  and  the  three  inter- 
columniations  thus  formed  were  fenced  with  marble 
railings  (plutei,  Vitruv.  iv.  4),  with  gates  in  them 
giving  access  to  the  prodomus,  as  shown  by  the 
lines  in  the  figure. 

This  species  of  temple  was  not  only  more  splen- 
did than  the  former,  but  also  more  fully  adapted  for 
the  performance  of  grand  religious  ceremonies,  as 
the  continuous  portico  all  round  it  would  give  shel- 
ter and  passage  to  a  large  number  of  people.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find  that  several  of  the  most  celebrated 
Greek  temples  are  of  this  form  ;  such  as  that  of 
Zeus  Nemeus  between  Argos  and  Corinth,  of  Con- 
cord at  Agrigentum,  of  Theseus  at  Athens,  which 
has  no  pillars  between  the  antae  of  the  posticum, 
4b  2 
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V.  Dipteral  and  Pseudodipteral,  Octa- 
Style,  of  the  Ionic  order.  To  save  space,  the  one 
side  of  the  cut  represents  half  of  the  dipteral  tem- 
ple, the  other  side  half  of  the  pseudodipteral. 


The  Dipteros  may  he  considered  as  a  Peripteros, 
increased  in  size  and  magnificence  by  the  addition 
of  another  row  of  pillars  along  each  side  ;  the 
Pseudodipteros  as  a  Peripteros  with  the  side  co- 
lumns moved  outwards  over  the  space  of  one  column 
andintercolumniation,so  as  to  allow  of  eight  columns 
in  front.  Vitruvius,  who  describes  the  latter  first, 
assigns  its  invention  to  the  architect  Hermogenes. 
From  the  expense  of  such  edifices,  there  were  na- 
turally veiy  few  examples  of  them.  The  far-famed 
temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus,  and  that  of  Quirinus 
at  Rome,  were  dipteral.  That  of  Artemis  at  Mag- 
nesia, built  by  Hermogenes,  was  pseudodipteral. 
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VI.  Hypaethral,  Decastyle,  of  the  Corin- 
thian order. 
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a,  the  statue  of  the  god  ;  b  b,  entrances  to  the 
cella  from  the  opisthodomus  ;  c,  apartments  for  the 
keeper  of  the  temple. 

Every  decastyle  temple  was  also  hypaethral,  hut 
there  were  also  octastyle  and  even  hexastyle  hy- 
paethral temples. 

A  question  has  lately  been  raised  whether  there 
ever  were  any  hypaethral  temples.  The  two  sides 
of  the  question  will  be  found  discussed  in  the  fol- 
lowing works :  Ross,  Kcine  ffj/p'dilirattempel  meAr, 
in  his  lieltenika,  pt.  i.  pp.  1 — 39,  Halle,  1846, 4to., 
and  Bb'tticher,  Der  Hyp'dtiiraltempd,  avf  Qmnd, 
des  Vitruvischen  Zeuqnisscs,  gegen  Prof.  D.  L.  Rons, 
erwiesen,  Potsdam,  1847,  4  to. 
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VII.   PSKUDOPERIPTERAL,  HeXASTVLE,  of  the 

Ionic  Order. 
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These  were  the  chief  normal  forms  of  quadran- 
gular temples.  The  variations  made  upon  them, 
especially  by  the  union  of  two  or  more  temples  in 
one  building,  were  very  numerous.  (See  Hirt, 
Stieglitz,  and  the  other  authorities.)  One  form 
deserves  particular  notice,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
certainly  very  ancient,  and  some  writers  have 
supposed  that  it  contained  the  germs  of  all  the 
other  forms ;  this  was  what  Vitruvius  called  the 
Tuscan  Temple.  (Vitruv.  iv.  7.)     The  passage  of 


Vitruvius  is  very  difficult,  and  has  been  differently 
explained.  (Comp.  Stieglitz  and  Hirt.)  The  fol- 
lowing engraving  is  so  constructed  as  to  contain  a 
representation  of  the  three  chief  forms,  real  or  sup- 
posed, of  the  Tuscan  temple. 
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The  above  plan  is  divided  by  the  lines  a,  6,  into 
three  portions,  by  completing  each  of  which,  we  have 
three  different  plans.  Thus,  if  the  middle  portion 
be  retained  as  it  is,  and  the  part  to  the  right  of  h 
be  made  like  that  to  the  left  of  a,  we  have  one  of 
the  supposed  forms.  Again,  if  the  middle  portion 
be  retained,  and  the  two  sides  completed  on  the  same 
plan,  namely,  like  the  portion  to  the  left  of  a,  but 
without  the  projecting  Bide  wall,  and  with  a  round 
column  in  place  of  the  square  pillar  which  termi- 
nates it,  we  have  what  others  suppose  to  have  been 
the  true  original  form  of  the  Tuscan  temple.  In 
either  case,  the  characteristic  feature  is  the  union 
of  three  cellae  in  one  temple,  dedicated  to  three 
associated  deities,  the  middle  cella,  which  (as 
shown  in  the  figure)  was  larger  than  the  other  two, 
being  assigned  to  the  chief  of  the  three  divinities  ; 
as  in  the  great  temple  on  the  Capitol,  the  middle 
cella  of  which  was  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  the  cella  on 
the  right  side  of  the  middle  one  to  Minerva,  and 
the  remaining  cella  to  Juno.  Lastly,  a  later  varia- 
tion of  the  Tuscan  temple,  in  which  its  chief  pecu- 
liarity was  lost,  was  made  by  retaining  only  the 
middle  cella,  and  carrying  a  peristyle  of  columns 
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■long  each  side  of  it,  as  represented  in  the  right- 
hand  division  of  the  plan  and  elevation. 

Circular  Temples,  properly  so  called,  were  pro- 
bably not  used  by  the  Greeks  in  early  times.  The 
round  buildings  of  which  we  have  notices  were 
either  tholi  or  mere  monumental  edifices.  Several 
round  buildings  of  this  kind  are  mentioned  by 
Pausanias  ;  such  as  the  iholus  at  Athens,  in  which 
there  were  several  small  silver  statues  ;  where  the 
Prytaneis  sacrificed  (Paus.  i.  S),  and  where,  ac- 
cording to  Pollux  (viii.  1S5)  they  also  banquetted. 
There  was  another  iholus  at  Epidaurus,  in  the  sa- 
cred grove  of  Asclepios,  which  he  describes  as  well 
worth  seeing:  it  was  built  of  white  marble,  after 
the  design  of  Polycleitus,  and  adorned  on  the  inside 
with  paintings  by  Pausias.  (Paus.  ii.  27.)  (See 
Stieglitz,  vol.  ii.  pp.  38,  fol.)  Vitruvius  (iv.  7) 
however  recognizes  two  regular  forms  of  circular 
temples,  to  which  a  third  must  be  added. 

I.  The  Monopteros  consisted  of  a  single  circle 
of  columns,  standing  on  a  platform  (tribunal),  the 
outer  wall  of  which  formed  a  stylohaU  or  conti- 
nuous pedestal  for  the  columns,  and  surmounted  by 
a  dome  j  but  without  any  cella.  For  the  propor- 
tions see  Vitruvius.  The  remains  of  such  a  temple 
have  been  found  at  the  ruins  of  Puteoli. 
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II.  The  Peripteros  had  a  circular  eeUa  sur- 
rounded by  a  single  peristyle  of  columns,  standing 
on  three  steps,  and  the  whole  surmounted  by  a 
dome.  Specimens  are  preserved  in  the  so-called 
temples  of  Vesta  at  Rome  (see  wood-cut  on  p.  299) 
and  at  Tivoli. 


The  proportions  of  the  temples  of  this  form  were 
very  carefully  regulated.  The  existing  specimens 
agree  in  most  particulars  with  the  rules  laid  down 
by  Vitruvius,  according  to  whom  the  distance  of 
the  wall  of  the  cella  from  the  edge  of  the  substruc- 
tion was  one-fifth  of  the  whole  diameter  of  the  sub- 
struction ;  and  consequently  the  diameter  of  the  cella 
(including  its  walls)  was  three-fifths  of  the  whole : 
the  internal  diameter  of  the  cella  was  equal  to  the 
height  of  the  columns :  the  height  of  the  dome  was 
equal  to  a  semi-diameter  of  the  whole  building : 
and  the  centre  of  the  dome  was  surmounted  by  a 
pyramid  (or  cone),  to  support  an  ornament  equal  in 
height  to  the  capitals  of  the  columns.  (For  a  full 
discussion  of  the  passage,  see  Hirt,  Lehre  d.  Ge- 
baude,  pp.  29,  30.) 

Both  species  of  round  temples  are  mentioned  by 
Servius  (ad  Am.  ix.  408),  who  says  that  they  we're 
peculiar  to  Vesta,  Diana,  Hercules,  and  Mercury  ; 
and  he  distinguishes  the  Monopteros  by  the  follow- 
ing description :  —  ledum  tine  parietfim  celummc 
tubmxum. 
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III.  Another  form,  of  which  we  have  the  chief 
example  in  the  Pantheon,  besides  some  smaller 
specimens  (see  Hirt,  §  19),  consists  of  a  circular 
cella  surmounted  by  a  dome,  without  a  peristyle, 
but  with  an  advanced  portico.  The  following  en- 
graving represents  such  a  temple,  with  a  prostyle 
tetrastyle  portico,  of  two  slightly  different  kinds 
(compare  the  left  and  right  sides  of  the  portico  in 
the  plan)  ;  the  niches  are  for  the  statues  of  three 
associated  deities,  such  as  Apollo,  Diana,  and 
Latona  ;  and  thus  this  form  of  temple  may  be  re- 
garded, in  its  religious  design,  as  a  variation  of  the 
old  Tuscan  temple. 


The  portico  of  such  a  temple  might  be  hexa- 
style,  or  even  octastyle,  as  in  the  Pantheon. 
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Respecting  the  more  minute  details  of  the  con- 
struction of  temples  of  both  sorts,  which  our  space 
does  not  permit  us  to  enter  into,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  works  of  Hirt  and  Stieglitz,  as  quoted 
above  ;  and  lists  and  brief  descriptions  of  the  chief 
Greek  and  Roman  temples,  with  references  to  the 
works  in  which  they  are  more  fully  described,  will 
be  found  in  Muller's  Handbuch  der  Archiiologie  der 
Kunst,  under  the  heads  of  the  respective  periods  in 
the  history  of  the  art. 

Besides  the  terms  which  have  now  been  ex- 
plained, temples  were  designated  by  the  names  of 
the  deities  to  whom  they  were  dedicated,  as  the 
'OAu/tTreioy  or  temple  of  Zeus  Olympius  ;  the  Ilop- 
Bevdv,  or  temple  of  Athena  Parthenos,  &c  ;  and 
sometimes  a  name  was  given  according  to  some 
peculiar  feature  of  the  structure,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  which  was  called  Heca- 
tompedon,  because  its  front  was  exactly  100  feet 
wide. 

Independently  of  the  immense  treasures  con- 
tained in  many  of  the  Greek  temples,  which  were 
either  utensils  or  ornaments,  and  of  the  tithes  of 
spoils,  &c.  (Herod,  vii.  132 ;  Diodor.  xi.  3 ;  Polyb. 
iv.  33),  the  property  of  temples,  from  which  they  de- 
rived a  regular  income,  consisted  of  lands  (Tejtteeij), 
either  fields,  pastures,  or  forests.  In  Attica  we 
sometimes  find  that  a  demos  is  in  possession  of  the 
estates  of  a  particular  temple :  thus  the  Peiraeeus 
possessed  the  lands  belonging  to  the  Theseum: 
in  what  their  right  consisted  is  not  known  ;  but  of 
whatever  kind  it  may  have  been,  the  revenues 
accruing  from  such  property  were  given  to  the 
temples,  and  served  to  defray  the  expenses  for 
sacrifices,  the  maintenance  of  the  buildings,  &c. 
For  this  purpose  all  temple-property  was  generally 
let  out  to  farm,  unless  it  was,  by  some  curse  which 
lay  on  it,  prevented  from  being  taken  into  culti- 
vation. (Harpocrat.  s.  v.  'And  p.ur8ui*&Tuv :  comp. 
Isocrat.  Areop.  11.)  The  rent  for  such  sacred 
domains  was,  according  to  Demosthenes  (in  Eu- 
bulid.  p.  1318),  received  by  the  demarch,  probably 
the  demarch  of  the  demos  by  which  the  sacred 
domain  was  occupied  ;  for  in  other  cases  we  find 
that  the  rents  were  paid  to  the  authorities  en- 
trusted with  the  administration  of  the  temples. 
(Bockh,  Staatsh.  i.  p.  327,  &c.,  ii.  p.  339.)  The 
supreme  control  over  all  property  of  temples  be- 
longed to  the  popular  assembly.  (Demostb.  in 
Neaer.  p.  1380.) 

Respecting  the  persons  entrusted  with  the 
superintendence,  keeping,  cleaning,  etc.,  of  temples, 
we  scarcely  possess  any  information.  [Aeditui.] 
We  have  mention  of  persons  called  KheiSovxot, 
K\rjBovxoi,  veoQvKanes,  who  must  have  been  em- 
ployed as  guards  and  porters  (Aeschyl.  Suppl. 
294),  although  it  is  not  certain  whether  these 
functions  were  not  performed  by  priests  who  were 
occasionally  called  by  names  derived  from  some 
particular  function.  At  Olympia  {paidpforcu  were 
appointed  who  belonged  to  the  family  of  Pheidias, 
and  had  to  keep  clean  the  statue  of  the  Olympian 
Zeus.     (Paus.  v.  14.  §5.) 

Temples  at  Rome.— In  the  earliest  times  there 
appear  to  have  been  very  few  temples  at  Rome, 
and  in  many  spots  the  worship  of  a  certain  divinity 
had  been  established  from  time  immemorial,  while 
we  hear  of  the  building  of  a  temple  for  the  same 
divinity  at  a  comparatively  late  period,  Thus  the 
foundation  of  a  temple  to  the  old  Italian  divinity 
Saturnus,  on  the  capitoline  did  not  take  place  till 
4  B  4 
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498  b.  c.  (Liv.  ii.  21;  Dionys.  vi.  1 ;  Plut,  Pull. 
12.)  In  the  same  manner  Quirinus  and  Mars  had 
temples  built  to  them  at  a  late  period.  Jupiter 
also  had  no  temple  till  the  time  of  Ancus  Martius, 
and  the  one  then  built  was  certainly  very  insig- 
nificant. (Dionys.  ii.  34  ;  Liv.  i.  33.)  We  may 
therefore  suppose  that  the  places  of  worship  among 
the  earliest  Romans  were  in  most  cases  simple 
altars  or  sacella.  The  Roman  temples  of  later 
times  were  constructed  in  the  Greek  style.  The 
cella  was  here,  as  in  Greece,  the  inner  spacious  part 
of  the  temple  which  contained  the  statue  or  statues 
oi  the  gods,  and  an  altar  before  each  statue. 
(Vitrnv.  iv.  5.)  The  roof  which  covered  the  cella 
is  called  testudo,  but  it  was  in  most  cases  not 
wholly  covered,  in  order  to  let  the  light  in  from 
above.  (Varro,  ap.  Serv.  ad  Aen.  i.  505.)  The 
entrance  of  a  Roman  temple  was,  according  to 
Vitruvius,  if  possible,  always  towards  the  west, 
which  side  was  at  the  same  time  faced  by  the 
image  of  the  divinity,  so  that  persons  offering 
prayers  or  sacrifices  at  the  altar  looked  towards 
the  east.  (Comp.  Isidor.  xv.  4,  7  ;  Hygin.  de 
Limit,  p.  153,  ed.  Goes.)  If  it  was  not  prac- 
ticable to  build  a  temple  in  such  a  position,  it  was 
placed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  city  could  be  seen  from  it ;  and  when  a  temple 
was  erected  by  the  side  of  a  street  or  road,  it 
was  always  so  situated  that  those  who  passed  by 
could  look  into  it,  and  offer  their  salutations  to 
the  deity. 

As  regards  the  property  of  temples,  it  is  stated 
that  in  early  times  lands  were  assigned  to  each 
temple,  but  these  lands  were  probably  intended  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  priests  alone.  [Sacerdos.] 
The  sacra  publica  were  performed  at  the  expense 
of  the  treasury,  and  in  like  manner  we  must  sup- 
pose, that  whenever  the  regular  income  of  a 
temple,  arising  from  fees  and  fines,  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  keep  a  temple  in  repair,  the  Btate  supplied 
the  deficiency,  unless  an  individual  volunteered  to 
do  so. 

The  supreme  superintendence  of  the  temples  of 
Rome,  and  of  all  things  connected  with  them, 
belonged  to  the  college  of  pontiffs.  Those  persons 
who  had  the  immediate  care  of  the  temples  were 
the  Aeditui.  [L.  S.]  and  [P.  S.] 

TEMPORALIS  ACTIO.     [Actio.] 

TE'MPORIS  PRAESCRI'PTIO.  [Praescrip- 

TIO.] 

TENSAE.     [Thensae.] 

TEPIDA'RIUM.     [Balneae,  p.  190,  a.] 

TERMINA'LIA,  a  festival  in  honour  of  the 
god  Terminus,  who  presided  over  boundaries.  His 
statue  was  merely  a  stone  or  post  stuck  in  the 
ground  to  distinguish  between  properties.  On  the 
festival  the  two  owners  of  adjacent  property  crowned 
the  statue  with  garlands  and  raised  a  rude  altar,  on 
which  they  offered  up  some  corn,  honeycombs,  and 
wine,  and  sacrificed  a  lamb  (Hor.  Epod.  ii.  59)  or 
a  sucking  pig.  They  concluded  with  singing  the 
praises  of  the  god.  (Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  639,  &c.) 
The  public  festival  in  honour  of  this  god  was  cele- 
brated at  the  sixth  milestone  on  the  road  towards 
Laurentum  (Id.  682),  doubtless  because  this  was 
originally  the  extent  of  the  Roman  territory  in  that 
direction. 

The  festival  of  the  Terminalia  was  celebrated 
a.  d.  VII.  Kal.  Mart.,  or  the  23d  of  February  on 
the  day  before  the  Regifugium.  The  Terminalia 
was  celebrated  on  the  last  day  of  the  old  Roman 
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year,  whence  some  derive  its  name.  We  know  that 
February  was  the  last  month  of  the  Roman  year, 
and  that  when  the  intercalary  month  Mercedonius 
was  added,  the  last  five  days  of  February  were 
added  to  the  intercalary  month,  making  the  23rd 
of  February  the  last  day  of  the  year.  (Varro,  L.  L. 
vi.  13,  ed.  Miiller  ;  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  13.)  When 
Cicero  in  a  letter  to  Atticns  (vi.  1)  says,  Accept 
tuas  litteras  a.  d.  V.  Terminalia  (i.e.  Feb.  19),  he 
uses  this  strange  mode  of  defining  a  date,  because 
being  then  in  Cilicia  he  did  not  know  whether  any 
intercalation  had  been  inserted  that  year.  [Calen- 
dars ji,  pp.  229,  b.  230,  a.] 

TERU'NCIUS.     [As,  p.  141,  a.] 

TE'SSERA,  dim.  TESSE'RULA  and  TESSEL- 
LA  (/cuSoi),  a  square  or  cube  ;  a  die  ;  a  token. 

The  use  of  small  cubes  of  marble,  earthen- 
ware, glass,  precious  stones,  and  mother-of-pearl 
for  making  tessellated  pavements  (pavimenta  iessel- 
lata,  Sueton.  Jul.  46)  is  noticed  under  Domus, 
p.  431  and  Pictura,  p.  915. 

The  dice  used  in  games  of  chance  [Alea]  had 
the  same  form,  and  were  commonly  made  of  ivory, 
bone,  or  some  close-grained  wood,  especially  privet 
(ligustra  tesseris  utilissima,  Plin.  H.  N.  xvi.  18. 
s.  31).  They  were  numbered  on  all  the  six  sides 
like  the  dice  still  in  use  (Ovid.  Trist.  ii.  473)  j  and 
in  this  respect  as  well  as  in  their  form  they  differed 
from  the  tali,  which  are  often  distinguished  from 
tesserae  by  classical  writers.  (Gellius,  xviii.  1 3 ; 
Cic.  de  Sen.  16.)  [Talus.]  Whilst  four  tali  were 
used  in  playing,  only  three  tesserae  were  anciently 
employed.  Hence  arose  the  proverb,  t)  rpls  ej,  ij 
Tpeis  kvSoi,  i.  e.  "  either  three  sizes  or  three  aces," 
meaning,  all  or  none  (Plat.  Leg.  xii.  ad  fin. ;  Schol. 
in  he.  ;  Pherecrates,  p.  49,  ed.  Runkel)  ;  for  xiSos 
was  used  to  denote  the  ace,  as  in  the  throw  Suo 
Kv€a  xal  rhrapa,  i.  e.  1, 1,4,  =  6.  (Eupolis,  p.  174, 
ed.  Runkel ;  Aristoph.  Ran.  1447  ;  Schol.  in  he.) 
Three  sizes  is  mentioned  as  the  highest  throw  in 
the  Agamemnon  of  Aeschylus  (32).  As  early  as 
the  time  of  Eustathius  (in  Od.  i.  107)  we  find  that 
the  modern  practice  of  using  two  dice  instead  of 
three  had  been  established. 

The  ancients  sometimes  played  with  dice  TrKeur- 
ToSohlvSa  [Talus],  when  the  object  was  simply 
to  throw  the  highest  numbers.  At  other  times 
they  played  also  with  two  sets  of  Latrunculi  or 
draughtsmen,  having  fifteen  men  on  each  side. 
The  board  (alveus  lusorius,  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvii.  2. 
s.  6  ;  alveolus,  Gellius,  i.  20,  xiv.  1)  was  divided 
by  twelve  lines,  so  that  the  game  must  have  been 
nearly  or  altogether  the  same  with  tric-trac  or 
backgammon.  (Brunck,  Anal.  iii.  60  ;  Jacobs,  ad 
loe.)  Perhaps  the  duodecim  scripta  of  the  Romans 
was  the  same  game.  [Abacus.] 

Objects  of  the  same  materials  with  dice,  and 
either  formed  like  them  or  of  an  oblong  shape, 
were  used  as  tokens  for  different  purposes.  The 
tessera  hospitalis  was  the  token  of  mutual  hospi- 
tality, and  is  spoken  of  under  Hospitium,  p.  619,  a. 
This  token  was  probably  in  many  cases  of  earthen- 
ware, having  the  head  of  Jupiter  Hospitalis  stamped 
upon  it.  (Plaut.  Poen.  v.  1.  25  ;  2.  87— 99.) 
Tesserae  frumentariae  and  nummariae  were  tokens 
given  at  certain  times  by  the  Roman  magistrates 
to  the  poor,  in  exchange  for  which  they  received  a 
fixed  amount  of  corn  or  money.  (Sueton.  Aug.  40, 
42,  Nero,  11.)  [Frumentariae  Leges.]  Similar 
tokens  were  used  on  various  occasions,  as  they 
arose  in  the  course  of  events.     For  example,  when 
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the  Romans  sent  to  give  the  Carthaginians  their 
choice  of  peace  or  war,  they  sent  two  tesserae,  one 
marked  with  a  spear,  the  other  with  a  Caduceus, 
requesting  them  to  take  either  the  one  or  the 
other.     (Gellius,  x.  27.) 

From  the  application  of  this  term  to  tokens  of 
various  kinds,  it  was  transferred  to  t/te  word  used 
as  a  token  among  soldiers.  This  was  the  tessera 
viilitaris,  the  avvQi]fxa  of  the  Greeks.  Before  join- 
ing battle  it  was  given  out  and  passed  through  the 
ranks  as  a  method  by  which  the  soldiers  might  be 
able  to  distinguish  friends  from  foes.  Thus  at  the 
battle  of  Cunaxa  the  word  was  "  Zeus  the  Saviour 
and  Victory,"  and  on  a  subsequent  engagement  by 
the  same  troops  "  Zeus  the  'Saviour,  Heracles  the 
Leader."  (Xen.  Anab.  i.  8.  §  16,  vi.  3.  §  25.)  The 
soldiers  of  Xenophon  used  a  verbal  sign  for  the 
same  purpose  when  they  were  encamped  by  night 
(vii,  3.  §  34).  Aeneas  Tacticus  (c.  24)  gives  various 
directions  necessary  to  be  observed  respecting  the 
word.  Respecting  the  tessera  or  watchword  in  the 
Roman  camp,  see  Castra,  p.  251,  a.         [J.  Y.] 

TESTA.     [Fictile.] 

TESTAMENTUM  is  "  mentis  nostrae  justa 
contestatio  in  id  solemniter  facta  ut  post  mortem 
nostram  valeat."  (Ulp.  Frag.  tit.  20  ;  comp.  Ulp. 
Dig.  28.  tit.  1.  s.  1,  where  he  has  "  justa  senten- 
tial') In  this  passage  the  word  Justa  means 
"  jure  facta,"  "  as  required  by  law."  The  word 
Contestatio  is  apparently  used  with  reference -to  the 
origin  of  the  term  Testamentum,  which  is  to  be  re- 
ferred to  "  Testari,"  which  signifies  "  to  make  a 
solemn  declaration  of  one's  will."  Gellius  (vi.  12) 
properly  finds  fault  with  Servius  Sulpicius  for 
Baying  that  the  word  is  compounded  "  a  mentis 
contestatione."  The  person  who  made  a  Testa- 
mentum was  Testator.  (Sueton.  Ner.  17 ;  Dig. 
28.  tit.  3.  s.  17.) 

In  order  to  be  able  to  make  a  valid  Roman  will, 
the  Testator  must  have  the  Testamentifactio  (Cic. 
ad  Fam.  vii.  21),  which  term  expresses  the  legal 
capacity  to  make  a  valid  will :  the  word  has  also 
another  signification.  [Heres,  p.  598,  b.]  The 
testamentifactio  was  the  privilege  only  of  Roman 
citizens  who  were  patresfamilias.  The  following 
persons  consequently  had  not  the  testamentifactio  : 
those  who  were  in  the  Potestas  or  Manus  of  an- 
other, or  in  Mancipii  causa,  as  sons  and  daughters, 
wives  In  manu  and  slaves  ;  but  with  respect  to  his 
Castrense  Peculium  [Patria  Potestas]  a  filius- 
familias  had  the  privilege  of  testamentary  dispo- 
sition :  Latini  Juniani,  Dediticii :  Peregrini  could 
not  dispose  of  their  property  according  to  the 
form  of  a  Roman  will :  a  person  who  was  doubtful 
as  to  his  status,  as  for  instance  if  his  father  had 
died  abroad  and  the  fact  was  not  ascertained, 
could  not  make  a  testament:  an  Impubes  could 
not  dispose  of  his  property  by  will  even  with  the 
consent  of  his  Tutor  ;  when  a  male  was  fourteen 
years  of  age,  he  obtained  the  testamentifactio,  and 
a  female  obtained  the  power,  subject  to  certain 
restraints,  on  the  completion  of  her  twelfth  year : 
muti,  surdi,  furiosi,  and  prodigi  "  quibus  lege 
bonis  interdictum  est "  had  not  the  testamenti- 
factio ;  the  reasons  why  these  several  classes  of 
persons  had  not  the  testamentifactio  illustrate  the 
Roman  mode  of  deducing  legal  conclusions  from 
general  principles :  —  the  Mutus  had  not  the 
Testamentifactio,  because  lie  could  not  utter  the 
words  of  Nuncupatio  ;  the  Surdus,  "because  he 
could-  not  hear  the  words  of  the  Emtor  familiae  ; 
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the  Furiosus,  because  he  had  not  intellectual  capa- 
city to  declare  his  will  (testari)  about  his  property; 
and  the  Prodigus,  because  he  was  under  a  legal 
restraint,  so  that  he  had  no  commercium,  and  con- 
sequently could  not  exercise  the  formal  act  of  the 
familiae  mancipatio.  (Ulp.  Frag.  tit.  20.  s.  13  ; 
Curator;  Impubes.)  As  to  the  testament  which 
a  man  has  made  before  he  becomes  Furiosus,  see 
Dig.  28.  tit.  1.  s.  20.  §  4. 

Women  had  originally  no  testamentifactio,  and 
when  they  did  acquire  the  power,  they  could  only 
exercise  it  with  the  auctoritas  of  a  Tutor.  Of  course 
a  daughter  in  the  power  of  her  father,  whether  she 
was  unmarried  or  married,  and  a  wife  in  mania 
could  never  make  a  will.  The  rules  therefore  as 
to  a  woman's  capacity  to  make  a  will,  could  apply 
only  to  unmarried  women  after  the  death  of  their 
father  and  to  widows  who  were  not  in  the  power 
of  a  father.     This  subject  requires  explanation. 

Cicero  (Top.  4)  observes  "  if  a  woman  has  made 
a  will,  and  has  never  undergone  a  capitis  diminutio, 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  Bonorum  Possessio  can 
be  granted  in  pursuance  of  such  will  according  to 
the  Praetor's  Edict ;  for  if  it  could,  the  Edict  must 
give  the  Possessio  in  respect  of  the  wills  of  Servi, 
Exules,  and  Pueri."  Cicero  means  to  say  that  if 
a  woman  made  a  will  without  having  sustained  a 
capitis  diminutio,  the  will  could  have  no  effect  at 
all :  and  he  derives  his  argument  "  ab  adjunctis," 
for  if  such  a  will  could  have  any  eifect,  then  the 
wills  of  other  persons,  who  had  not  the  testamenti- 
factio, might  be  effectual  so  far  as  to  give  the 
Bonorum  Possessio.  It  is  not  a  logical  inference 
from  the  language  of  Cicero  that  a  woman  who 
had  sustained  a  capitis  diminutio  could  make  a 
will ;  but  this  is  the  ordinary  meaning  of  such 
language  and  it  appears  to  be  his.  Consistently 
with  this,  Ulpian  says  (Frag.  tit.  20.  s.  15),  "  wo- 
men after  their  twelfth  year  can  make  a  will  with 
the  auctoritas  of  a  Tutor,  so  long  as  they  are  in 
tutela ; "  and  the  comment  of  Boethius  on  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Topica  clearly  shows  that  he  understood 
it  in  this  way.  A  woman  then  could  make  a  will 
with  the  auctoritas  of  her  Tutor  and  not  without. 
Now  if  a  woman  was  in  Tutela  Legitima,  it  might 
be  correctly  said  that  she  could  not  make  a  will  ; 
for,  if  she  was  Ingenua,  the  tutela  belonged  of 
right  to  the  Agnati  and  Gentiles,  and  if  she  was  a 
Liberta,  it  belonged  to  the  patron.  In  these  cases 
a  woman  could  indeed  make  a  valid  will  with  the 
consent  of  her  Tutores,  but  as  her  Tutores  were 
her  heirs  in  case  of  intestacy,  such  consent  would 
seldom  be  given,  and  though  a  woman  under  such 
circumstances  might  be  allowed  to  make  a  will,  it 
may  be  assumed  that  it  was  a  circumstance  alto- 
gether unusual,  and  thus  the  rule  as  to  a  woman 
in  Tutela  Legitima,  as  above  stated,  might  be 
laid  down  as  generally  true.  The  passage  of 
Cicero  therefore  does  not  apply  to  the  Tutela 
Legitima,  but  to  something  else.  Since  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Institutes  of  Gaius  the  difficulty  has 
been  cleared  up,  though  it  had  been  solved  in  a 
satisfactory  manner  by  Savigny  before  the  pub- 
lication of  Gaius.  (Beytrag  zwr  Geschichte  der 
QescUecktstutel,  Zeitschrift,  vol.  iii.  p.  328.) 

A  woman  could  make  a  "  coemptio  fiduciae 
causa,"  in  order  to  qualify  herself  to  make  a  will ; 
for  "  at  that  time  women  had  not  the  power  of 
making  a  will,  except  certain  persons,  unless  they 
made  a  co-emptio  and  were  remancipated  and 
manumitted;  but  on  the  recommendation  of  Ha- 
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drian  the  senate  made  the  ceremony  of  coemptio 
unnecessary  for  this  purpose."  (Gaius,  115,  a.) 
The  coemptio  was  accompanied  with  a  capitis 
diminutio,  and  this  is  what  Cicero  alludes  to  in  the 
passage  of  the  Topica.  [Matrimonii™  (Roman).] 
A  woman  who  came  in  manum  viri  had  sustained  a 
capitis  diminutio,  hut  it  must  not  he  inferred  from 
this  that  if  she  became  a  widow  she  could  make  a 
will.  The  Capitis  diminutio  of  Cicero  means  that 
the  will  must  be  made  with  the  auctoritas  of  a 
tutor.  Now  if  the  husband  died,  when  the  wife 
had  been  in  manu,  and  he  appointed  no  tutor  for 
her,  she  was  in  the  legitima  tutela  of  her  nearest 
agnati,  who  would  be  her  own  children  and  step- 
children, if  she  had  any.  But  the  tutela  legitima  in 
such  a  case  would  seem  something  unnatural,  and 
accordingly  the  magistratus  would  give  a  tutor  to 
the  woman ;  and  such  a  tutor,  as  he  had  no  in- 
terest in  the  woman's  property,  could  not  prevent 
her  from  making  a  will.  The  husband  might  by 
his  will  give  the  wife  a  power  to  choose  a  Tutor 
(tutoris  optio),  and  such  a  Tutor  could  not  refuse 
his  consent  to  the  woman  making  a  will ;  for  in- 
stead of  the  woman  being  in  the  potestas  of  the 
tutor,  he  was  in  the  potestas  of  the  woman,  so  far 
as  to  he  bound  to  assent  to  her  testamentary  dis- 
positions. (Compare  Liv.  xxxix.  19  ;  Cic.  pro 
Muren.  c.  17  ;  Gaius,  i.  150.) 

The  case  of  Silius  (Cic.  adFam.  vii.  21)  may 
be  a  case  of  a  woman's  making  a  will,  without  the 
auctoritas  of  a  tutor,  for  it  appears  that  a  woman 
(Turpilia)  had  disposed  of  property  by  will,  and 
Servius  Sulpicius  was  of  opinion  that  this  was  not 
a  valid  will,  because  the  will-maker  had  not  the 
testamentifactio.  There  may  however  have  been 
other  reasons  why  the  will-maker  had  not  the 
testamentifactio,  than  the  want  of  a  capitis  di- 
minutio (in  the  sense  of  Cic.  Top.  4),  and  con- 
sequently the  opinion  of  those  critics  who  refer 
the  case  mentioned  in  this  letter  to  the  principle 
of  the  Capitis  diminutio  is  not  a  certain  truth. 

The  following  references  may  be  consulted  as  to 
this  matter :  Cic.  pro  Caecin.  6.  25,  pro  Flacc.  35, 
pro  Muren.  12,  ad  Att.  vii.  8  ;  Liv.  xxxix.  19  ; 
Gaius,  i.  150,  &c. 

Libertae  could  not  make  a  testament  without  the 
auctoritas  of  their  patronus,  except  so  far  as  this 
rule  was  altered  by  enactments  ;  for  they  were  in 
the  legitima  tutela  of  their  patronus.  Libertae, 
who  had  a  certain  number  of  children,  could  make 
a  will  without  the  auctoritas  of  their  patronus. 
[Patronus.] 

The  Vestal  Virgins  had  no  tutor,  and  yet  they 
could  make  a  Testament.  The  Twelve  Tables  re- 
leased them  from  all  tutela  "  in  honorem  sacer- 
dotii."     (Cic.  de  Rep.  iii.  10  ;  Gaius,  i.  145.) 

In  order  to  constitute  a  valid  will,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  a  heres  should  be  instituted,  which  might 
be  done  in  such  terms  as  follow :  —  Titius  heres 
esto,  Titium  heredem  esse  juheo.  [Heres  (Ro- 
man.)] 

All  persons  who  had  the  commercium  could  be 
heredes  ;  slaves  also  and  others  who  were  not  sui 
juris  could  be  made  heredes,  but  they  could  not 
take  for  themselves.  [Heres  ;  Servus,  p.  1037.] 
But  there  were  many  classes  of  persons  who  could 
not  be  heredes :  Peregrini,  who  had  not  received 
the  commercium :  persons  who  were  imperfectly 
described:  Juristical  persons  or  universitates,  ex- 
cept by  their  liberti,  a  privilege  granted  by  a 
Senatusconsultum :  Gods,  or  the  temples  of  Gods, 
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except  such  as  were  excepted  by  a  Senatuscon- 
sultum and  Imperial  Constitutions,  such  as  Jupiter 
Tarpeius,  Apollo  Didyraaeus,  Mars  in  Gallia, 
Minerva  Iliensis,  Hercules  Gaditanus,  and  others 
enumerated  by  Ulpian  {Frag.  tit.  22.  s.  6)  :  a 
Postumus  alienus  could  not  be  made  a  heres,  for 
he  was  an  incerta  persona :  it  is  a  disputed  ques- 
tion whether,  according  to  the  old  law,  women 
could  be  made  heredes ;  but  the  question  concern! 
only  those  who  were  sui  juris,  as  to  whom  there 
seems  no  sufficient  reason  why  they  eould  not  be 
made  heredes  ;  the  capacity  of  women  to  take 
under  a  will  was  limited  by  the  Lex  Voconia  : 
unmarried  persons  and  persons  who  had  no  children 
were  limited  as  to  their  capacity  to  take  under  a 
will  by  the  Papia  Poppaea  Lex.  [Lex  Julia  et 
Papia  Poppaea.] 

The  first  question  as  to  the  validity  of  a  will  was 
the  capacity  of  the  testator :  the  next  question  was 
as  to  the  proper  observance  of  the  forms  required 
by  law,  "  except  in  the  case  of  soldiers,  who,  in 
consideration  of  their  little  acquaintance  with  such 
matters,  were  allowed  to  make  their  wills  as  they 
pleased  or  as  they  could."  (Gaius,  ii,  114.)  This 
remark  of  Gaius  seems  to  refer  to  the  Imperial 
period. 

As  to  the  Form  of  wills,  Gaius  (ii.  101)  and 
Ulpian  {Frag.  tit.  xx.)  are  now  the  best  authorities. 

Originally  there  were  two  modes  of  making 
wills  ;  for  people  made  their  wills  either  at  Calata 
Comitia,  which  were  appointed  twice  a  year  for 
the  making  of  wills  ;  or  they  made  wills  in  pro- 
cincfu,  that  is,  when  they  were  going  to  battle  ;  for 
an  army  in  movement  and  under  arms  is  Procinctus. 
A  third  mode  of  making  wills  was  introduced, 
which  was  effected  per  aes  et  libram,  whence  the 
name  of  Testamentum  per  aes  et  libram.  If  a  man 
had  neither  made  his  will  at  Calata  Comitia  nor  In 
procinctu,  and  was  in  imminent  danger  of  death, 
he  would  mancipate  (muncipio  dabat)  his  Familia, 
that  is,  his  Patrimonii™  to  a  friend  and  would  tell 
him  what  he  wished,  to  be  given  to  each  after  his 
death.  The  old  form  of  making  a  will  per  aes  et 
libram  was  this.  The  Familiae  emtor,  that  is  the 
person  who  received  the  Familia  by  mancipation, 
filled  the  place  of  heres,  and  accordingly  the  testator 
instructed  him  what  he  wished  to  be  given  to  each 
after  his  death.  In  the  time  of  Gaius  the  practice 
was  different.  One  person  was  instituted  heres 
(heres  testamento  mstituitnr),-who  was  charged  with 
the  payment  of  the  legacies,  or,  as  it  is  expressed 
in  the  phraseology  of  the  Roman  Law,  "  a  quo 
etiam  legata  relinquebantur  ;  "  and  another  person 
was  present  as  familiae  emtor  from  a  regard  to  the 
old  legal  form.  The  mode  of  proceeding  was  this. 
The  testator,  after  having  written  his  will  (tabulae 
testamenti),  called  together  five  witnesses,  who  were 
Roman  citizens  and  puberes,  and  a  libripens,  as 
in  the  case  of  other  mancipationes,  and  mancipated 
his  familia  to  some  person  in  compliance  with  legal 
forms  (dicis  causa).  The  words  of  the  Familiae 
emtor  (Gaius,  ii.  104)  show  clearly  the  original 
nature  of  the  transaction :  "  Familiam  pecuniamque 
tuam  endo  maud atam  tutelam  cnstodelamque  meam 
recipio  eaque  quo  tu  jure  testamentum  facere  possis 
secundum  legem  publicam  hoc  aere  (aeneaque  libra) 
esto  mihi  emta."  (As  to  the  reading  of  this  pas- 
sage, see  Puchta,  Inst.  iii.  §  306,  note  g.)  The 
Emtor  then  struck  the  scales  with  a  piece  of  money 
which  he  gave  to  the  testator  as  the  price  of  the 
Familia.     Then  the  testator  taking  the  will  in  his 
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(land  said  :  "  Haec  ita  ut  in  his  tabulis  cerisque 
(or  cerisve)  seripta  sunt  ita  do  ita  lego  ita  testor 
itaque  vos  Quirites  testimonium  mihi  perhibetote." 
This  was  called  the  Nuncupatio  or  publishing  of 
the  will ;  in  other  words  the  testator's  general  con- 
firmation of  all  that  he  had  written  in  his  will. 

As  the  Familiae  emtio  was  supposed  to  be  a  real 
transaction  between  the  Emtor  and  Testator,  the 
testimony  of  their  several  families  was  excluded, 
and  consequently  a  person  who  was  in  the  power 
of  the  Familiae  Emtor,  or  in  the  power  of  the 
Testator  could  not  be  a  witness.  If  a  man  who 
was  in  the  power  of  another  was  the  familiae 
emtor,  it  followed  that  his  father  could  not  be  a 
witness,  nor  his  brother,  if  the  brother  was  in  the 
power  of  the  father.  A  filiusfamilias  who  after  his 
Missio  disposed  of  his  Castrense  peculium  by  testa- 
ment, could  not  have  his  father  as  witness  nor  any 
one  who  was  in  the  power  of  his  father.  The  same 
rules  applied  to  the  libripens,  for  he  was  a  witness. 
A  person  who  was  in  the  power  of  the  heres  or  of 
a  legatee  or  in  whose  power  the  heres  or  legatee 
was,  or  who  was  in  the  power  of  the  same  person 
as  the  heres  or  a  legatee,  and  also  the  heres  or  a 
legatee  could  all  be  witnesses  ;  for  as  Ulpian  ob- 
serves, there  is  no  objection  to  any  number  of  wit- 
nesses from  the  same  family.  But  Gaius  observes 
that  this  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  law  with 
respect  to  the  heres,  and  him  who  is  in  the  power 
of  the  heres  and  him  in  whose  power  the  heres  is. 

According  to  Gaius,  wills  were  originally  made 
only  at  Calata  Comitia,  and  In  Procinctu.  The 
Comitia  were  held  twice  a  year  for  the  purpose  of 
making  wills,  and  a  will  not  made  there  was  in- 
valid. It  is  sometimes  assumed  that  these  Comitia 
were  held  in  order  that  the  Gentes  might  consent 
to  the  testamentary  disposition,  in  which  it  is  im- 
plied that  they  might  refuse  their  consent.  But 
there  is  no  direct  evidence  for  this  opinion,  and  it 
derives  no  support  from  a  consideration  of  the 
mode  of  disposing  of  property  per  aes  et  libram. 
The  form  per  aes  et  libram  was  a  form  introduced 
in  cases  when  the  will  had  not  been  made  at  the 
Calata  Comitia  nor  In  Procinctu.  It  had  effect 
because  it  was  an  alienation  of  property  inter  vivos 
without  the  consent  of  any  parties  except  the  buyer 
and  seller,  which  alienation  must  be  assumed  to 
have  been  a  legal  transaction  at  the  time  when  this 
new  form  of  will  was  introduced.  This  new  form 
was  a  sale  and  the  familiae  emtor  undertook  a 
trust ;  he  resembled  the  heres  fiduciarius  of  later 
times.  It  is  probable  enough  that  there  were 
originally  no  means  of  compelling  him  to  execute 
the  trust,  but  opinion  would  be  a  sufficient  gua- 
rantee that  the  testator's  will  would  be  observed, 
and  thus  would  arise  one  of  those  parts  of  Law 
which  had  its  source  in  Mos.  Now  when  the 
Romans  introduced  new  legal  forms,  they  always 
assimilated  them  to  old  forms,  whence  we  have  a 
probable  conclusion  that  the  form  of  mancipatio  was 
also  observed  at  the  Calata  Comitia  ;  and  if  so,  the 
consent  of  the  Gentes  was  not  necessary,  unless  it 
was  necessary  to  every  alienation  of  property,  which 
in  the  absence  of  evidence  must  not  be  assumed, 
though  such  may  have  been  the  fact.  The  dif- 
ference then  between  the  will  made  at  the  Calata 
Comitia  and  the  will  per  aes  et  libram,  consisted 
in  the  greater  solemnity  and  notoriety  of  the 
former,  and  the  consequent  greater  security  that  the 
testator's  intentions  would  be  observed.  Written 
wills  are  not  spoken  of  with  reference  to  this  time, 
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nor  is  it  probable  that  wills  were  written :  it  does 
not  appear  that  a  written  will  was  ever  required 
by  law.  The  testator's  disposition  of  his  property 
would  be  short  and  simple  in  those  early  times, 
and  easily  remembered ;  but  there  would  be  greater 
security  for  an  unwritten  will  made  at  the  Comitia 
than  for  an  unwritten  will  made  per  aes  et  libram; 
whence  in  course  of  time  Tabulae  became  a  usual 
part  of  the  ceremony  of  a  will. 

As  we  are  ignorant  of  the  true  nature  of  private 
property  among  the  Romans,  viewed  with  respect 
to  its  historical  origin,  we  cannot  determine  with 
certainty  such  questions  as  these  respecting  testa- 
mentary disposition,  but  it  is  of  some  importance 
to  exclude  conjectures  which  are  devoid  of  all  evi- 
dence. Rein  (Das  Ram.  Privatrecht,  p.  373,  note) 
has  referred  to  the  modern  writers  who  have  dis- 
cussed this  subject :  he  has  adopted  the  opinion  of 
Niebuhr,  according  to  which  "  as  the  property  of 
an  extinct  house  escheated  to  the  cury,  that  of  an 
extinct  cury  to  the  publicum  of  the  citizens  at  large, 
the  consent  of  the  whole  populus  was  requisite  ;  and 
this  is  the  origin  of  the  rule  that  testaments  were 
to  be  made  in  the  presence  of  the  pontiff  and  the 
curies."  (Hist,  of  Rome,  vol.  ii.  p.  338.)  But  there 
is  no  evidence  of  the  assertion  contained,  in  the  first 
part  of  this  passage  ;  and  if  this  rule  as  to  escheat 
is  admitted  to  be  a  fact,  the  rule  that  testaments 
must  be  confirmed  by  the  pontiff  and  curies  is  no 
necessary  conclusion.  Niebuhr  further  observes 
that  "  the  plebeian  houses  were  not  so  connected  ; 
but  the  whole  order  had  a  public  coffer  in  the 
temple  of  Ceres  ;  and  when  the  army,  being  as- 
sembled in  centuries,  either  on  the  field  of  Mars, 
or  before  a  battle,  passed  the  last  will  of  a  soldier 
into  a  law,  it  thereby  resigned  the  claims  of  the 
whole  body  to  the  property."  This  assertion  also 
is  not  supported  by  evidence,  and  is  therefore  a 
mere  conjecture  against  the  probability  of  which 
there  are  sufficient  reasons. 

The  Testamentum  in  procinctu  is,  for  anything 
we  know  to  the  contrary,  as  old  as  the  testament 
at  the  Calata  Comitia.  In  this  case  the  forms  of 
the  Calata  Comitia  were  of  necessity  dispensed 
with,  or  the  soldier  would  often  have  died  intes- 
tate. This  power  of  disposition  in  the  case  of  a 
Testamentum  in  procinctu  could  not  depend  on  the 
consent  of  the  whole  populus,  in  each  particular 
instance  ;  for  the  nature  of  the  circumstances  ex- 
cluded such  consent.  He  had  therefore  full  power 
of  disposition  In  Procinctu,  a  circumstance  which 
leads  to  the  probable  conclusion  that  the  will  made 
at  the  Calata  Comitia  differed  only  from  the  other 
will  in  its  forms  and  not  in  its  substance.  Some 
writers  assert  that  the  Testamentum  in  Procinctu 
could  only  be  made  after  the  auspices  were  taken, 
which  gave  the  testament  the  religious  sanction, 
and  that  when  the  auspices  ceased  to  be  taken  in 
the  field,  this  kind  of  testament  ceased  to  be  made; 
and  that  the  military  testaments  mentioned  about 
the  latter  part  of  the  republic  (as  by  Caesar,  Bell. 
Gall.  i.  39  ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  6,  &c.)  were  not  the  same 
kind  of  testaments,  but  purely  military  testaments 
made  without  any  form,  which  in  the  Imperial 
period  became  in  common  use  and  of  which  Julius 
Caesar  probably  introduced  the  practice.  (Dig.  29. 
tit.  1.  De  Testammto  Militis.)  Cicero  however 
speaks  of  the  will  In  procinctu  (de  Or.  i.  S3)  as 
then  in  use,  and  he  describes  it  as  made  "  sine 
libra  et  tabulis,"  that  is,  without  the  forms  which 
were  used  after  the  introduction  of  the  testamentum 
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per  aes  et  libram.  Thus  the  Testamentum  in  Pro- 
cinctu  always  retained  its  characteristic  of  being 
exempted  from  legal  forms,  but  as  to  the  capacity 
of  the  Testator  it  was  always  subject  to  the  same 
rules  of  law  as  other  wills,  so  far  as  we  know. 

The  form  of  Mancipatio  owed  its  origin  to  posi- 
tive enactments  :  it  was  a  form  of  alienation  ac- 
companied with  certain  public  ceremonies,  the  pre- 
sumed object  of  which  was  to  secure  evidence  of  the 
transfer.  The  form  of  Mancipatio  as  applied  to  a 
will  was  exactly  the  same  form  as  Mancipatio  ap- 
plied to  any  other  purpose  :  it  was  an  alienation 
of  the  property,  and  according  to  strict  principles 
it  must  have  been  irrevocable.  It  may  be  con- 
cluded then  that  Roman  wills  were  originally  irre- 
vocable. It  is  sometimes  assumed  that  the  five 
witnesses  to  the  Testament  (cives  Romani  puberes) 
were  representatives  of  the  five  Classes  of  Servius 
Tullius.  If  this  is  true  (which  is  a  mere  assump- 
tion) the  classes  were  represented  as  witnesses 
only,  not  as  persons  who  gave  their  consent  to 
the  act.  Engelbach  states :  "  Mancipation  was 
originally  a  formal  sale  in  which  the  publicness  of 
the  transaction  constituted  the  essential  character- 
istic. When  the  seller  had  transferred  to  the 
buyer  the  ownership  of  a  thing  before  the  five 
representatives  of  the  five  classes  of  the  Roman 
People,  this  was  as  valid  as  any  other  Lex  which 
was  brought  before  the  assembly  of  the  People  and 
passed  into  a  Lex."  (Ueber  die  Usucapion  zur  Zeit 
der  Zuiolf  Tafeln,  p.  80.)  The  whole  meaning  of 
this  is  not  clear,  but  so  far  as  this  it  is  clear  and 
true  :  the  Testamentum  per  aes  et  libram  differed 
in  no  respects  as  to  the  capacity  of  the  alienor,  from 
any  other  Mancipation.  Now  we  must  either  sup- 
pose that  the  assumed  consent  of  the  populus  to  the 
Testamentary  disposition  at  the  Calata  Comitia, 
was  expressed  by  a  special  enactment  which  should 
transfer  the  property  according  to  the  Testator's 
wish,  or  that  the  consent  only  must  have  been 
given  to  the  transfer,  and  the  transfer  must  have 
been  made  in  the  usual  way :  the  latter  is  the  only 
conceivable  case  of  the  two.  In  assuming  this 
original  necessity  of  consent  on  the  part  ot  the 
populus  to  the  testamentary  disposition,  we  as- 
sume that  Roman  property  was  originally  inalien- 
able at  the  will  of  the  owner.  This  may  be  true, 
but  it  is  not  yet  shown  to  be  so. 

The  Twelve  Tables  recognize  a  man's  power  to 
dispose  of  his  property  by  will  as  he  pleased :  "  Uti 
legassit  super  pecunia  tutelave  suae  rei  ita  jus  esto." 
(Ulp.  Frag.  tit.  xi.  14.)  It  is  generally  admitted, 
and  the  extant  passages  are  consistent  with  the 
opinion,  that  the  new  testamentary  form  per  aes 
et  libram  existed  while  the  two  original  forms  were 
still  in  use.  Now  in  the  testamentum  per  aes  et 
libram  there  is  no  pretence  for  saying  that  any 
consent  was  required  except  that  of  the  buyer  and 
seller ;  and  the  Twelve  Tables  recognize  the  testa- 
tor's power  of  disposition.  If  then  the  form  of 
testament  at  Comitia  Calata  subsisted  after  the 
Twelve  Tables,  we  have,  according  to  the  views  of 
some  writers,  a  form  of  testamentum  to  which  the 
consent  of  the  testator  was  sufficient  and  another 
form  in  which  it  was  not.  There  still  remains  to 
those  who  support  this  opinion,  the  power  of  saying 
that  the  consent  of  the  sovereign  people  had  become 
a  form,  and  therefore  it  was  indifferent,  so  far  as 
concerns  this  consent,  whether  the  will  was  made 
at  the  Comitia  where  it  would  he  fully  witnessed, 
or  per  aes  et  libram  where  it  would  be  witnessed 
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by  the  five  representatives.  But  it  is  easy  to  sug- 
gest possibilities  ;  less  easy  to  weigh  evidence  ac- 
curately and  to  deduce  its  legitimate  consequences. 
As  already  observed,  there  seems  to  have  been 
no  rule  of  law  that  a  testament  must  be  written. 
The  mancipatio  required  no  writing,  nor  did  the  in- 
stitution of  a  heres,  and  the  number  of  witnesses 
was  probably  required  in  order  to  secure  evidence 
of  the  testator's  intentions.  Thus  it  is  said  (Dig.  28. 
tit.  1.  s.  21)  that  the  heres  might  either  be  made 
by  oral  declaration  (nuncupatio)  or  by  writing. 
Written  wills  however  were  the  common  form 
among  the  Romans  at  least  in  the  later  republican 
and  in  the  imperial  periods.  They  were  written 
on  tablets  of  wood  or  wax,  whence  the  word 
"  cera"  is  often  used  as  equivalent  to  "  tabella;' 
and  the  expressions  prima,  secunda  cera  are  equi-. 
valent  to  prima,  secunda  pagina.  The  will  might  be 
written  either  by  the  testator  or  any  other  person 
with  his  consent,  and  sometimes  it  was  made  with 
the  advice  of  a  lawyer.  It  was  written  in  the  Latin 
language,  until  a.  d.  439  when  it  was  enacted  that 
wills  might  be  in  Greek.  (Cod.  6.  tit.  23.  s.  21.) 
By  the  old  law  a  legacy  could  not  be  given  in  the 
Greek  language,  though  a  fideicommissum  could  be 
so  given.  It  does  not  appear  that  there  was  origi- 
nally any  signature  by  the  witnesses.  The  will  was 
sealed,  but  this  might  be  done  by  the  testator  in 
secret,  for  it  was  not  necessary  that  the  witnesses 
should  know  the  contents  of  the  will ;  they  were 
witnesses  to  the  formal  act  of  mancipatio,  and  to 
the  testator's  declaration  that  the  tabulae  which  he 
held  in  his  hand  contained  his  last  will.  It  must 
however  have  been  in  some  way  so  marked  as  to 
be  recognized,  and  the  "practice  of  the  witnesses 
(testes)  sealing  and  signing  the  will  became  common. 
(As  to  the  will  of  Claudius,  see  Suetonius,  Claudius, 
44.)  It  was  necessary  for  the  witnesses  both  to 
seal  (signare),  that  is,  to  make  a  mark  with  a  ring 
(annulus)  or  something  else  on  the  wax  and  to  add 
their  names  (adscribere).  The  five  witnesses  signed 
their  names  with  their  own  hand,  and  their  ad- 
scription  also  declared  whose  will  it  was  that  they 
sealed.  (Dig.  28.  tit.  1.  s.  30.)  The  seals  and 
adscriptions  were  both  on  the  outside.  A  Scnatus- 
consultum,  which  applied  to  wills  among  other  in- 
struments, enacted  that  they  should  be  witnessed 
and  signed  as  follows:  they  were  to  be  tied  with  a 
triple  thread  (Jinmn)  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
margin  which  was  to  be  perforated  at  the  middle 
part,  and  the  wax  was  to  be  put  over  the  thread 
and  sealed.  Tabulae  which  were  produced  in  any 
other  way  had  no  validity.  (Compare  Paulus, 
S.  R.  v.  tit.  25.  s.  6,  where  impositae  seems  to  be 
the  true  reading,  with  Sueton.  Ner.  17.)  A  man 
might  make  several  copies  of  his  will,  which  was 
often  done  (ut  vulgo  fieri  solet,  Dig.  31.  tit.  I. 
s.  47 ;  a  case  put  to  Proculus)  for  the  sake  of 
caution.  Both  Augustus  and  Tiberius  made  two 
copies  of  their  wills.  (Sueton.  Aug.  101,  Tiber.  76.) 
When  sealed,  it  waB  deposited  with  some  friend,  or 
in  a  temple,  or  with  the  Vestal  Virgins ;  and  after  the 
testator's  death  it  was  opened  (resignare)  in  due 
form.  The  witnesses  or  the  major  part  were  present, 
and  after  they  had  acknowledged  their  seals,  the 
thread  (linum)  was  broken  and  the  will  was  opened 
and  read,  and  a  copy  was  made  ;  the  original  was 
then  sealed  with  the  public  seal  and  placed  in  the 
archium,  whence  a  fresh  copy  might  be  got,  if  the 
first  copy  should  ever  be  lost.  (Paulus,  iv.  6.)  This 
practice  described  by  Paulus  may  have  been  of 
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considerable  antiquity.  The  will  of  Augustus 
which  had  been  deposited  with  the  Vestal  Virgins 
was  brought  into  the  Senate  after  his  death 
\Tacit.  Ann.  i.  8)  :  none  of  the  witnesses  were 
idmitted  except  those  of  Senatorian  rank  ;  the 
rest  of  the  witnesses  acknowledged  their  signa- 
tures outside  of  the  Curia.     (Sueton.  Tib.  23.) 

A  passage  in  a  Novel  of  Theodosius  II.  (a.  d. 
439,  De  Testamentis)  states  the  old  practice  as  to 
the  signature  of  the  witnesses.  "  In  ancient  times 
a  testator  showed  (offerebat)  his  written  testament 
to  the  witnesses,  and  asked  them  to  hear  testimony 
that  the  will  had  so  been  shown  to  them  (oblatarum 
iabularum  perlribere  testimonium)  "  which  are  almost 
the  words  of  Gaius.  The  Novel  goes  on  to  state 
that  the  ignorant  presumption  of  posterity  had 
changed  the  cautious  rule  of  the  ancient  law,  and 
the  witnesses  were  required  to  know  the  contents 
of  the  will ;  the  consequence  of  which  was  that 
many  persons  preferred  dying  intestate  to  letting 
the  contents  of  their  wills  be  known.  The  Novel 
enacted  what  we  may  presume  to  have  been  the 
eld  usage,  that  the  testator  might  produce  his  will 
sealed,  or  tied  up,  or  only  closed,  and  offer  it  to 
seven  witnesses,  Roman  citizens  and  puberes,  for 
their  sealing  and  adscription,  provided  at  the  same 
time  he  declared  the  instrument  to  be  his  will  and 
signed  it  in  their  presence,  and  then  the  witnesses 
affixed  their  seals  and  signatures  at  the  same  time 
also.  Valentinianlll.  enacted  that  if  aTestamentum 
was  holographum,  witnesses  were  not  necessary. 

A  fragment  of  a  Roman  will,  belonging  to  the 
time  of  Trajan,  was  published  by  Pugge  in  the 
Rheinisches  Museum,  vol.  i.  p.  249,  &c.  ;  and  it  is 
explained  by  Rudorff  (Das  Testament  des  Da- 
sumius,  Zeitsckrift,  &c.  vol.  xii.  p.  301). 

The  penalties  against  fraud  in  the  case  of  wills 
and  other  instruments  were  fixed  by  the  Lex 
Cornelia.     [Falsum.] 

The  Edict  established  a  less  formal  kind  of  will, 
6ince  it  acknowledged  the  validity  of  a  written  will 
when  there  had  been  no  mancipatio,  provided  there 
were  seven  witnesses  and  seven  seals,  and  the  tes- 
tator had  the  testamentifactio  at  the  time  of  making 
the  will  and  at  the  time  of  his  death.  (Gaius,  ii. 
147.)  The  terms  of  the  Edict  are  given  by  Cicero 
(in  Verr.  i.  1,  45.)  The  Edict  only  gave  the  Bo- 
norum  Possessio  which  is  the  sense  of  hereditas  in 
the  passage  of  Cicero  referred  to,  as  well  as  in  Gaius 
(ii.  119).  This  so-called  Praetorian  Testament  ex- 
isted in  the  Republican  period,  and  for  a  long  time 
after.  Thus  a  man  had  his  choice  between  two 
forms  of  making  his  will  ;  the  Civil  form  by  Man- 
cipatio, and  the  Praetorian  with  seven  seals  and 
seven  witnesses,  and  without  Mancipatio.  (Savigny, 
Beytrag  zur  Geschic/Ue  der  Bom.  Testam.,  Zeitschrift, 
vol.  i.  p.  78.) 

The  Praetorian  Testament  prepared  the  way  for 
the  abolition  of  Mancipatio,  the  essential  character 
of  a  will  made  according  to  the  Jus  Civile,  and  in 
the  Legislation  of  Justinian  the  form  of  making  a 
testament  was  simplified.  It  required  seven  male 
witnesses  of  competent  age  and  legal  capacity,  and 
the  act  must  be  done  in  the  presence  of  all,  at  the 
same  place,  and  at  the  same  time,  that  is,  it  must 
be  continuous.  The  testator  might  declare  his  last 
will  orally  (sine  scriptis)  before  seven  witnesses, 
and  this  was  a  good  will.  If  it  was  a  written  will, 
the  testator  acknowledged  it  before  the  witnesses 
as  his  last  will,  and  put  his  name  to  it,  and  the 
witnesses  then  subscribed  their  names  and  affixed 
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their  seals.  The  testator  might  write  his  will  or 
have  it  written  by  another  person,  hut  such  other 
person  could  derive  no  advantage  under  the  wilL 

[SeNATUSCONSULTUM  LlBONIANUM.] 

The  cases  in  which  a  will  was  not  valid,  because 
the  heredes  sui  were  not  expressly  exheredated,  are 
stated  in  Herbs  (Roman). 

A  testament  which  was  invalid  from  the  first  was 
Injustum  and  never  could  become  valid:  it  was 
Non  jure  factum,  when  the  proper  forms  had  not 
been  observed  ;  it  was  Nullius  Momenti,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  filiusfamilias  who  is  "  praeteritus."  A 
Testamentum  Justum  might  become  either  Ruptum 
or  Irritum  in  consequence  of  subsequent  events. 
(Dig.  28.  tit.  3.  s.  1.) 

A  testament  became  Ruptum,  if  the  testator  made 
a  subsequent  testament  in  due  form  as  required 
by  law :  and  it  made  no  matter,  whether  or  not 
there  turned  out  to  be  a  heres  under  the  second 
will ;  the  only  question  was  whether  there  could 
have  been  one.  If  then  the  heres  named  in  the 
second  will  refused  the  hereditas,  or  died  either 
in  the  lifetime  of  the  testator,  or  after  his  death, 
and  before  the  cretio,  or  failed  to  comply  with  the 
conditions  of  the  will,  or  lost  the  hereditas  under 
the  Lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppaea — in  all  these  cases 
the  paterfamilias  died  intestate. 

The  testator  must  have  a  capacity  to  make  a 
will  and  continue  to  have  the  capacity  until  his 
death  ;  but  this  principle  does  not  apply  to  mental 
sanity,  for  the  will  was  valid  if  the  testator  became 
insane.  But  the  will  became  Irritum  if  the  tes- 
tator sustained  a  capitis  diminutio  after  the  date  of 
the  will ;  or  if  it  failed  of  effect  because  there  was 
no  heres.  Thus  a  prior  will  which  was  invalidated 
by  a  subsequent  will  was  Ruptum,  and  if  there  was 
no  heres  under  the  subsequent  will,  such  will  was 
Irritum. 

If  a  man  who  had  made  a  will  was  taken  pri- 
soner by  the  enemy,  his  will  was  good  jure  post- 
liminii  if  he  returned  home;  if  he  died  in  captivity, 
it  was  made  as  valid  by  the  Lex  Cornelia  as  if  he 
had  not  been  a  captive. 

Though  a  will  might  be  Ruptum  or  Irritum  by 
the  Jus  Civile,  it  was  not  always  without  effect ; 
for  the  Bonorum  Possessio, secundum  tabulas  might 
be  had  by  the  scriptus  heres,  if  the  will  was  wit- 
nessed by  seven  witnesses,  and  if  the  testator  had 
the  testamentifactio.  The  distinction  between  the 
case  of  a  will  which  was  invalid  Jure  Civili  for 
want  of  due  forms,  and  one  which  was  invalid  for 
want  of  legal  capacity  to  dispose  of  property  by 
will  was  well  recognized  in  the  time  of  Cicero. 
(Top.  11.)  A  will  also  became  Ruptum  by  adgnatio, 
that  is,  if  a  suus  heres  was  born  after  the  making 
of  the  will  who  was  not  either  instituted  heres  or 
exheredated,  as  the  law  required.  A  quasi  adgnatio 
also  arose  by  adoption,  or  by  the  in  manum  con- 
ventio,  or  by  succession  to  the  place  of  a  suus  heres, 
as  in  the  instance  of  a  grandson  becoming  a  suus 
heres  in  consequence  of  the  death  or  the  emancipa- 
tion of  a  son  :  a  will  also  became  ruptum  by  the 
manumission  of  a  son,  that  is,  where  the  son  after 
a  first  and  second  mancipation  returned  into  the 
power  of  his  father.     [Emancipatio.] 

A  testament  was  called  Inofficiosum  which  was 
made  in  legal  form,  "  sed  non  ex  officio  pietatis." 
For  instance,  if  a  man  had  exheredated  his  own 
children,  or  passed  over  his  parents,  or  brothers  or 
sisters,  the  will  was  in  form  a  good  will,  but  if 
there  was  no  sufficient  reason  for  this  exheredation 
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or  praeterition,  the  persons  aggrieved  might  have 
an  Inofficiosi  querela.  The  ground  of  the  com- 
plaint was  the  allegation  that  the  testator  was 
"non  sanae  mentis,"  so  as  to  have  capacity  to 
make  a  will.  It  was  not  alleged  that  he  was 
Furiosus  or  Demens,  for  these  were  technical  words 
which  implied  complete  legal  incapacity.-  The  dis- 
tinction was  a  fine  one,  and  worthy  of  the  subtlety 
of  the  Jurists,  to  whom  it  may  be  presumed  to 
owe  its  origin.  By  the  legislation  of  Justinian 
no  person  could  maintain  a  Querela  inofficiosi  beyond 
the  degree  of  brothers  and  sisters  ;  and  brothers 
and  sisters  could  only  maintain  their  claim  against 
"  scripti  heredes  "  who  were  "  turpes  personae." 
The  complaint  also  could  only  be  maintained  in 
cases  where  the  complaining  parties  had  no  other 
right  or  means  of  redress.  If  any  portion,  how- 
ever small,  was  left  by  the  will  to  the  complaining 
party,  he  could  not  maintain  a  Querela  inofficiosi, 
and  he  was  only  intitled  to  so  much  as  would  make 
up  his  proper  share.  If  the  judex  declared  the 
testamentum  to  be  Inofficiosum,  it  was  rescinded  ; 
but  if  there  were  several  heredes,  the  testament 
would  only  be  rescinded  as  to  him  or  them  against 
whose  institution  the  Judex  had  pronounced. 
The  portion  of  an  hereditas  which  might  be  claimed 
by  the  Querela  inofficiosi  was  one-fourth,  which 
was  divided  among  the  claimants  pro  rata.  (Plin. 
Ep.  v.  1  ;  Inst.  2.  tit.  18  ;  Dig.  5.  tit.  2,  De 
Inofficioso  Testamento.) 

The  Querela  Inofficiosi  is  explained  by  Savigny 
with  his  usual  perspicuity  {System,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p. 
127).  When  a  testator  passed  over  in  his  will 
any  of  his  nearest  kinsfolks,  who  in  the  case  of 
intestacy  would  be  his  heredes,  this  gave  rise  to 
the  opinion  that  the  person  thus  passed  over  had 
merited  this  mark  of  the  testator's  disapprobation. 
If  this  opinion  was  unfounded,  the  testator  had  done 
an  unmerited  injury  to  the  person,  and  his  remedy 
was  by  getting  the  will  set  aside,  as  made  under 
the  influence  of  passion.  If  .the  will  was  set  aside, 
the  testator  was  thereby  declared  to  have  died  in- 
testate, and  the  complainant  obtained  the  hereditas 
which  was  the  immediate  object  of  the  Querela,  or 
his  share  of  it.  But  the  ultimate  object  of  the 
Querela  was  the  public  re-establishment  of  the  in- 
jured honour  of  the  complainant,  who  in  this  action 
appeared  in  a  hostile  position  with  respect  to  the 
Testator  who  had  brought  his  character  in  question. 
Consequently  this  action  had  for  its  ultimate  object 
Vindicta,  and  the  peculiarity  of  the  action  consisted 
in  the  difference  between  this  ultimate  object  of 
the  action  and  the  immediate  object  of  it  (pro- 
perty), which  was  merely  a  means  to  the  ultimate 
object.     [Vindicta.] 

There  is  no  evidence  to  show  when  the  Querela 
Inofficiosi  was  introduced  as  a  mode  of  setting  aside 
a  will.  The  phrase  Testamentum  Inofficiosum 
occurs  in  Cicero,  and  in   Quintilian    {Inst.   Or. 

*■  2>-  .  .   . 

Codicilli  were  an  informal  will:  they  may  be 

defined  to  be  a  testamentary  disposition  of  such  a 
kind  which  does  not  allow  any  direct  universal 
succession,  and,  consequently,  neither  the  direct 
appointment  nor  exheredation  of  a  heres,  even 
though  the  codicilli  are  confirmed  by  a  testa- 
ment ;  but  he  who  was  appointed  heres  by  a 
testament,  might  be  requested  by  codicilli  to  give 
the  hereditas  to  another  altogether  or  in  part,  even 
though  the  codicilli  were  not  confirmed  by  a  Testa- 
ment.   A  legacy  could  not  be  given  by  codicilli, 
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unless  the  codicilli  were  confirmed  by  a  will ;  and 
this  must  be  the  case  to  which  Pliny  refers  {Ep. 
ii.  16).  Acilianus  had  made  Pliny  "heres  ex 
parte,"  but  he  had  also  made  codicilli  in  his  own 
handwriting,  which  as  Pliny  alleges  were  void 
{pro  rum  scriptis  habendi),  because  they  were  not 
confirmed  by  the  will.  Now,  as  already  observed, 
it  appears  from  Gaius  (ii.  273),  that  a  person  who 
was  appointed  heres  by  a  will,  might  be  required 
by  codicilli  to  give  the  whole  hereditas  or  a  part  to 
another,  even  though  the  codicilli  were  not  con- 
firmed by  a  will.  But  Pliny  is  speaking  of  codicilli 
which  were  void  for  want  of  a  testamentary  con- 
firmation ;  and  this,  as  we  learn  from  Gains,  is  the 
case  of  a  legacy  given  by  codicilli  which  have  not 
been  confirmed  by  a  will.  This  confirmation  might 
be  either  prospective  or  retrospective  {si  in  testa- 
mento caverit  testator,  ut  quidquid  in  codicillis  scrip- 
serit,  id  rectum  sit,  Gaius,  ii.  270  ;  quos  novissimos 
fecero,  Dig.  29.  tit.  1.  s.  8).  This  passage  of  Pliny 
as  to  the  confirmation  of  codicilli  by  a  testament, 
has  sometimes  been  misunderstood.  It  is  stated, 
(Dig.  29.  tit.  7.  s.  8),  "  Conficiuntur  codicilli  qua- 
tuor  modis :  aut  enim  in  futurum  confirmantur  aut 
in  praeteritum,  aut  per  fideicommissum  testamento 
facto  aut  sine  testamento."  These  four  modes  are 
referred  to  in  Gaius :  the  first  two  are  contained  in 
the  words  above  quoted,  Si  in  testamento,  &c. :  the 
third  is  the  case  of  the  heres  institutes  being  re- 
quired to  give  the  hereditas  to  another  person  by 
codicilli  non  confirmati  j  and  the  fourth  is  the  case 
of  a  fideicommissum  given  by  codicilli  of  a  person 
who  made  no  other  testamentary  disposition.  It 
was  a  rule  of  law  that  codicilli,  when  duly  made, 
were  to  be  considered  (except  in  a  few  cases)  as 
incorporated  in  the  will  at  the  time  when  the  will 
was  made,  a  principle  which  led  to  various  legal 
conclusions,  which  the  Roman  jurists  deduced  with 
their  usual  precision.     (Dig.  27.  tit.  7.  s.  2.) 

Originally  there  was  probably  no  particular  form 
required  for  codicilli ;  but  there  must  have  been 
evidence  of  their  containing  the  testator's  intention. 
Subsequently  witnesses  were  required  and  five  wit- 
nesses were  sufficient  for  codicilli  made  in  writing, 
if  the  witnesses  subscribed  their  names  to  the  codi- 
cilli. (Cod.  6.  tit.  36.)  But  a  man  could  with- 
out writing  and  in  the  presence  of  five  witnesses 
impose  a  fideicommissum  on  his  heres.  -A  testa- 
ment which  was  defective  as  such,  might  be  ef- 
fectual as  codicilli.  The  power  to  make  codicilli 
was  the  same  as  the  power  to  make  a  testament. 
(Dig.  29.  tit  7.  De  Jure  Codieillorum;  Inst.  2.  tit 
25.) 

The  subject  of  Roman  Testaments  can  only  be 
satisfactorily  expounded  in  a  large  treatise,  and  it 
would  require  to  be  treated  historically.  The  pre- 
ceding sketch  may  be  useful,  and  generally  true, 
and  it  affects  to  be  nothing  more.  (Gaius,  ii.  101 
—108  ;  TJIp.  Frag.  xx. ;  Inst.  2.  tit.  10,  &c. ;  D& 
28.  tit  1 ;  Cod.  6.  tit.  23  ;  Vangerow,  Pandekten, 
&c.  ii.  §  427,  &c.)  [G.  L.] 

TESTIS,  a  witness.  1.  Greek.  [Mak- 
tyria.]    2.  Roman.    [Jhsjurandum.] 

TESTU'DO  (xeA^vT)),  a  tortoise,  was  the  name 
given  to  several  other  objects. 

1.  To  the  Lyra,  because  it  was  sometimes  made 
of  a  tortoise-shell.     [Lyra.] 

2.  To  an  arched  or  vaulted  roof.  (Virg.  Am.  i 
505  ;  Cic.  Brut.  22.)  [Templum,  p.  1112,  a.] 
Thus  in  a  Roman  house,  when  the  Cavum  Aedium 
was  roofed  all  over  and  had  no  opening  or  com- 
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pluvfum  in  the  centre,  the  Cavum  Aedium  waa 
called  Testudo.     (Varr.i.i.  v.  161,  ed.  Miiller.) 
[Domus,  p.427,b.] 

3.  To  a  military  machine  moving  upon  wheels 
and  roofed  over,  used  in  besieging  cities,  under 
which  the  soldiers  worked  in  undermining  the 
walls  or  otherwise  destroying  them.  (Caes.  B.  G. 
V.  42,  43,  B.  G.  ii.  2.)  It  was  usually  covered 
with  raw  hides  or  other  materials  which  could 
not  easily  be  set  on  fire.  The  battering-ram 
[Abies]  was  frequently  placed  under  a  testudo  of 
this  kind,  which  was  then  called  Testudo  Arietaria. 
(Vitrav.  x.  19.  p.  322,  Bip.)  Vitruvius  also  men- 
tions and  explains  the  construction  of  several  other 
military  machines  to  which  the  name  of  Testudines 
was  given  (x.  20,  21  ;  compare  Polyb.  ix.  41). 

4.  The  name  of  Testudo  was  also  applied  to  the 
covering  made  by  a  close  body  of  soldiers  who 
placed  their  shields  over  their  heads  to  secure 
themselves  against  the  darts  of  the  enemy.  The 
shields  fitted  so  closely  together  as  to  present  one 
unbroken  surface  without  any  interstices  between 
them,  and  were  also  so  firm  that  men  could  walk 
upon  them,  and  even  horses  and  chariots  be  driven 
over  them.  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  30.)  A  testudo  was 
formed  (testudinemfacere)  either  in  battle  to  ward 
off  the  arrows  and  other  missiles  of  the  enemy,  or, 
which  was  more  frequently  the  case,  to  form  a  pro- 
tection to  the  soldiers  when  they  advanced  to  the 
walls  or  gates  of  a  town  for  the  purpose  of  attack- 
ing them.  (Dion  Cass.  I.  e. ;  Liv.  x.  43  ;  Oaes.  B. 
O.  ii.  6  j  Sail.  Jug.  94  ;  see  cut  annexed,  taken 
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from  the  Antonine  column.)  Sometimes  the  shields 
were  disposed  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  testudo 
slope.  The  soldiers  in  the  first  line  stood  up- 
right, those  in  the  second  stooped  a  little,  and  each 
line  successively  was  a  little  lower  than  the  pre- 
ceding down  to  the  last,  where  the  soldiers  rested 
on  one  knee.  Such  a  disposition  of  the  shields 
was  called  Fastigata  Testudo,  on  account  of  their 
•loping  like  the  roof  of  a  building.  The  advan- 
tages of  this  plan  were  obvious :  the  stones  and 
missiles  thrown  upon  the  shields  rolled  off  them 
like  water  from  a  roof ;  besides  which,  other  sol- 
diers frequently  advanced  upon  them  to  attack  the 
enemy  upon  the  walls.    The  Romans  were  accus- 


tomed to  form  this  kind  of  testudo,  as  an  exercise, 
in  tne  games  of  the  Circus.  (Liv.  xliv.  9  ;  Polyb. 
xxviii.  12.) 

TETRADRACHMON:     [Drachma.] 

TETRARCHA  or  TETRARCHES  {rerpio 
Xts)-  This  word  was  originally  used,  according  to 
its  etymological  meaning,  to  signify  the  governor  of 
the  fourth  part  of  a  country  (Terpapxia  or  Terpen 
Sapxia).  We  have  an  example  in  the  ancient  di- 
vision of  Thessaly  into  four  tetrarchies,  which  was 
revived  by  Philip.  (Harpocrat.  s.  v.  Tirpapxi" : 
Strabo,  ix.  p.  430  ;  Demosth.  PMlipp.  ii.  p.  1 17  ; 
Eurip.  Aleest.  1154 ;  Thirlwall's  Greece,  vi.  pp.  13, 
14.)  [Tagds.]  Each  of  the  three  Gallic  tribes 
which  settled  in  Galatia  was  divided  into  four  te- 
trarchies, each  ruled  by  a  tetrarch.  (Strabo,  xii. 
pp.  566,  567  ;  Plin.  H.  TV.  v.  42.)  This  arrange- 
ment subsisted  till  the  latter  times  of  the  Roman 
republic  (Appian.  Mitkrid.  46,  Syr.  50,  Bell.  Civ. 
iv.  88),  but  at  last  the  twelve  tetrarchs  of  Gallo- 
graecia  were  reduced  to  one,  namely  Deiotarus. 
(Liv.  Epit.  xciv.  ;  Cic.  pro  Deiot.  15  ;  Hirtius, 
de .  Bell.  Alex.  67.)  Some  of  the  tribes  of  Syria 
were  ruled  by  tetrarchs,  and  several  of  the  princes 
of  the  house  of  Herod  ruled  in  Palestine  with  this 
title.  (Plin.  H.  2V.  v.  16,  19  j  Joseph.  Antiq.  xiv. 
13.  §  1,  xvii.  8.  §  1,  xi.  4.  §  18,  xvii.  11.  §  1, 
xi.  2.  §  1,  Vit.  11.)  Niebuhr  (Hist.  o/Rome,i\. 
p.  135)  remarks  that  the  tetrarchs  in  Syria  were 
zemindars,  who  occupied  the  rank  of  sovereigns,  in 
the  same  way  as  the  zemindars  of  Bengal  succeeded 
under  Lord  Cornwallis  in  getting  themselves  re- 
cognised as  dependent  princes  and  absolute  pro- 
prietors of  the  soil. 

In  the  later  period  of  the  republic  and  under  the 
empire,  the  Romans  seem  to  have  used  the  title 
(as  also  those  of  ethttarck  and  phylarch)  to  de- 
signate those  tributary  princes  who  were  not  of 
sufficient  importance  to  be  called  kings.  (Com- 
pare Lucan.  vii.  227  ;  Sallust,  Catil.  20  ;  Cic.  pro 
Mil.  28,  in  Vatin.  12  ;  Horat.  Sat.  i.  3. 12  ;  Veil. 
Patera  ii.  51  ;  Tacit.  Annal.  xv.  25.)      [P.S.] 

TETRASTY'LOS.     [Templum.] 

TETRO'BOLUS.     [Drachma.] 

TETTARACONTA,  HOI  (of  TCTTapiKoina), 
the  Forty,  were  certain  officers  chosen  by  lot,  who 
made  regular  circuits  through  the  demi  of  Attica, 
whence  they  are  called  BiKcurral  Karh,  b^jfiov?,  to 
decide  all  cases  of  cuxia  and  tA  irepl  rmv  jSiaW, 
and  also  all  other  private  causes,  where  the  matter 
in  dispute  was  not  above  the  value  often  drachmae. 
Their  number  was  originally  thirty,  but  was  in- 
creased to  forty  after  the  expulsion  of  the  thirty 
tyrants,  and  the  restoration  of  the  democracy  by 
Thrasybulus,  in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  the 
hatred  of  the  Athenians  to  the  number  of  thirty. 
They  differed  from  other  SwcacTat,  inasmuch  as 
they  acted  as  eltrayaryeTs,  as  well  as  decided  causes  j 
that  is,  they  received  the  accusation,  drew  up  the 
indictment,  and  attended  to  all  that  was  under- 
stood in  Athenian  law  by  the  riyefiovta  rov  Si/caff- 
TTipiov.  They  consequently  may  be  classed  among 
the  regular  magistrates  of  the  state.  (Pollux,  viii. 
40  ;  Harpocrat.  s.  v.  KaTti  lUi/iovs  Sikoot^!  : 
Rhetor.  Lex.  310.  21  ;  Demosth.  c.  Timocr.  p.  735. 
11,  c.  Pantaen.  p.  976.  10  ;  Schubert,  De  Aedil. 
pp.  96—98  ;  Meier,  Att.  Proa.  pp.  77—82  ;  Scho- 
mann,  Ant.  Jur.  Publ.  Graec.  p.  267.  10.) 

TEXTOR,  TEXTRINUM.  [Tela,  p.  1099.] 

THALAMI'TAE,  THALA'MII  (»aXoA«?rai, 
daKd/uoi).    [Navis,  p.  788,  a.] 
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THALLO'PHORI    (Sa\\o<p6pot).       [Pana- 

THENAEA,  p.  857,  a.] 

THALY'SIA  (Sa\i(ria),  a  festival  celebrated 
in  honour  of  Dionysus  and  Demeter  (Menand. 
Rhek  quoted  by  Meursius),  or  according  to  others 
of  Demeter  alone,  as  it  is  described  by  Theocritus 
in  his  seventh  idyll,  and  by  the  grammarians  who 
wrote  the  argumenta  to  the  same.  It  was  held  in 
autumn,  after  the  harvest,  to  thank  the  gods  for 
the  benefits  they  had  conferred  upon  men.  (Span- 
heim  ad  CaUimach.  hymn,  in  Cer.  20  and  137  ; 
Wiistemann  ad  Theocrit.  Idyll,  vii.  3.)         [L.  S.] 

THARGE'LIA  (dop-y^Am),  a  festival  cele- 
brated at  Athens  on  the  6th  and  7th  of  Thargelion 
in  honour  of  Apollo  and  Artemis  (Etymol.  M. ; 
Suidas,  s.  v.  ©apyfiKia),  or  according  to  the  Scho- 
liast on  Aristophanes  (Equit.  1405)  in  honour  of 
Helios  and  the  Horae  ;  the  latter  statement  how- 
ever is  in  substance  the  same  as  the  former.  The 
Apollo  who  was  honoured  by  this  festival  was  the 
Delian  Apollo.     (Athen.  x.  p.  424.) 

The  real  festival,  or  the  Thargelia  in  a  narrower 
sense  of  the  word,  appears  to  have  taken  place 
on  the  7th,  and  on  the  preceding  day  the  city 
of  Athens  or  rather  its  inhabitants  were  purified. 
(Plut.  Symp.  viii.  1  ;  Diog.  Laert.  ii.  44  ;  Harpo- 
crat.  s.  v.  $ap/itaK<ij.)  The  manner  in  which  this 
purification  was  effected  is  very  extraordinary  and 
wertainly  a  remnant  of  very  ancient  rites,  for  two 
persons  were  put  to  death  on  that  day,  and  the 
one  died  on  behalf  of  the  men  and  the  other  on  be- 
half of  the  women  of  Athens.  The  name  by  which 
these  victims  were  designated  was  tpappaicoi :  ac- 
cording to  some  accounts  both  of  them  were  men, 
but  according  to  others  the  one  dying  on  behalf  of 
the  women  was  a  woman  and  the  other  a  man. 
(Hesych.  s.  v.  QappiaKol.)  On  the  day  when  the 
sacrifice  was  to  be  performed  the  victims  were  led 
out  of  the  city  to  a  place  near  the  sea,  with  the 
accompaniment  of  a  peculiar  melody,  called  Kpafitris 
vd/ws,  played  on  the  flute.  (Hesych.  s.  ».)  The 
neck  of*  the  one  who  died  for  the  men  was  sur- 
rounded with  a  garland  of  black  figs,  that  of  the 
other  with  a  garland  of  white  ones  ;  and  while 
they  were  proceeding  to  the  place  of  their  destiny 
they  were  beaten  with  rods  of  fig-wood,  and  figs 
and  other  things  were  thrown  at  them.  Cheese, 
figs,  and  cake  were  put  into  their  hands  that  they 
might  eat  them.  They  were  at  last  burnt  on  a 
funeral  pile  made  of  wild  fig-wood,  and  their  ashes 
were  thrown  into  the  sea  and  scattered  to  the 
winds.  (Tzetzes,  Chil.  v.  25.)  Some  writers  main- 
tain from  a  passage  of  Ammonius  (de  Different. 
Vocal,  p.  142,  ed.  Valck.)  that  they  were  thrown 
into  the  sea  alive,  but  this  passage  leaves  the 
matter  uncertain.  We  are  not  informed  whether 
this  expiatory  and  purifying  sacrifice  was  offered 
regularly  every  year,  but  from  the  name  of  the 
victims  ((papfJLaKoi)  as  well  as  from  the  whole  ac- 
count of  Tzetzes,  which  is  founded  on  good  au- 
thorities, it  appears  highly  probable  that  this  sa- 
crifice only  took  place  in  case  of  a  heavy  calamity 
having  befallen  the  city  (vo&oians  rrjs  TniAews), 
such  as  the  plague,  a  famine,  &c.  What  persons 
were  chosen  as  victims  on  such  occasions  is  not 
mentioned,  and  we  only  learn  from  Suidas  (s.  v. 
&app.a.Koi)  that  they  were  kept  at  the  public  ex- 
pense (Srifioiria  Tpe<p6psvoi).  But  they  were  in 
all  probability  criminals  sentenced  to  death,  and 
who  were  kept  by  the  state  from  the  time  of  their 
condemnation  to  be  sacrificed  at  the  Thargelia.    In 
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the  earlier  times  however  they  were  not  criminals, 
but  either  cripples  (Tzetzes,  I.  c. ;  Schol.  ad  Aris- 
toph.  Ran.  733),  or  persons  who  offered  to  die 
voluntarily  for  the  good  of  their  country.  (Athen. 
ix.  p.  370  ;  Suidas,  s.  v.  TlapBhoi.) 

The  second  day  of  the  Thargelia  was  solemnized 
with  a  procession  and  an  agon  which  consisted  of 
a  cyclic  chorus  performed  by  men  at  the  expense 
of  a  choragus.  (Lysias,  de  Muner.  accept,  p.  255  ; 
Antiphon,  de  Chorevt.  c.  1 1  ;  Demosth.  in  Mid.  p. 
517.)  The  prize  of  the  victor  in  this  agon  was  a 
tripod  which  he  had  to  dedicate  in  the  temple  of 
Apollo  which  had  been  built  by  Peisistratus.  (Sui- 
das, s.  v.  TllBiov.)  On  this  day  it  was  customary 
for  persons  who  were  adopted  into  a  family  to  be 
solemnly  registered  and  received  into  the  genos 
and  the  phratria  of  the  adoptive  parents.  This 
solemnity  was  the  same  as  that  of  registering  one's 
own  children  at  the  apaturia.  (Isaeus,  de  Apollod. 
hered.  c.  15,  de  Aristarch.  hered.  c.  8.)  [Adoj»- 
tio  (Greek).] 

Respecting  the  origin  of  the  Thargelia  there  are 
two  accounts.  According  to  Istrus  (ap.  Phot.  Lex. 
p.  467  ;  Etymol.  M.,  and  Harpocrat.  s.  v.  $apnax6s) 
the  <papfiaKo(  derived  their  name  from  one  Phar- 
macus,  who  having  stolen  the  sacred  phials  of 
Apollo  and  being  caught  in  the  act  by  the  men  of 
Achilles,  was  stoned  to  death,  and  this  event  was 
commemorated  by  the  awful  sacrifice  at  the  Thar- 
gelia. Helladins  (p.  534.  3),  on  the  other  hand, 
states  that  at  first  these  expiatory  sacrifices  were 
offered  for  the  purpose  of  purifying  the  city  of  con- 
tagions diseases,  as  the  Athenians  after  the  death 
of  the  Cretan  Androgeus  were  visited  by  the 
plague.  A  similar  festival,  probably  an  imitation 
of  the  Thargelia,  was  celebrated  at  Massilia. 
(Petron.  141.)  (See  Meursius,  Graecia  Feriata, 
s.  v.  ®apyiiKta. :  Bode,  Gescli.  der  lyrisch.  DicJitkunst 
der  HeUen.  i.  p.  173,  &c,  where  an  account  is  also 
given  of  the  KpaSl-qs  v6fnos ;  K.  F.  Hermann, 
Handb.  der  Gottesd.  AUerth.  §  60.  n.  4.  &c.)  [L.S.] 

THEA'TRUM  (piarpav).  The  Athenians  be- 
fore the  time  of  Aeschylus  had  only  a  wooden 
scaffolding  on  which  their  dramas  were  performed. 
Such  a  wooden  theatre  was  only  erected  for  the 
time  of  the  Dionysiac  festivals,  and  was  afterwards 
pulled  down.  The  first  drama  that  Aeschylus 
brought  upon  the  stage  was  performed  upon  such  a 
wooden  scaffold,  and  it  is  recorded  as  a  singular 
and  ominous  coincidence  that  on  that  occasion 
(500  b.  c.)  the  scaffolding  broke  down.  To  pre- 
vent the  recurrence  of  such  an  accident  the  build- 
ing of  a  stone  theatre  was  forthwith  commenced  on 
the  south-eastern  descent  of  the  acropolis,  in  the 
Lenaea ;  for  it  should  be  observed  that  throughout 
Greece  theatres  were  always  built  upon  eminences, 
or  on  the  sloping  side  of  a  hill.  The  new  Athenian 
theatre  was  built  on  a  very  large  scale,  and  appears 
to  have  been  constructed  with  great  skill  in  regard 
to  its  acoustic  and  perspective  arrangements,  but 
the  name  of  the  architect  is  not  known.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  dramas  were  performed  in 
this  new  theatre  as  soon  as  it  was  practicable,  and 
before  it  was  completely  finished,  which  did  not 
take  place  till  about  B.  c.  340,  unless  we  adopt  the 
untenable  supposition  that  the  completion  of  the 
Attic  theatre  at  this  time  refers  to  a  second  theatre, 
(Paus.  i.  2a.  §  16  ;  Plut.  Vit.  X.  Orat.  pp.  841,  c, 
852,  c.)  During  this  long  interval  of  forty  Olym- 
piads theatres  were  erected  in  all  parts  of  Greece 
and  Asia  Minor,  although  Athens  was  the  centre 
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of  the  Greek  drama  and  the  only  place  which  pro- 
duced great  masterworks  in  this  department  of 
literature.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that 
theatres  are  mentioned  in  several  parts  of  Greece 
where  the  worship  of  Dionysus  and  the  drama 
connected  with  it  did  not  exist,  so  that  these  build- 
ings were  devoted  to  other  public  exhibitions. 
Thus  at  Athens  itself  there  were  in  later  times, 
besides  the  theatre  in  the  Lenaea,  two  others,  viz, 
the  'Aypiirireioi/  and  the  iirl  'PTjyiWji  &4aTpaj>9 
which  were  not  destined'  for  dramatic  performances, 
but  were  only  places  in  which  the  sophists  de- 
livered their  declamations.  At  Sparta  there  was 
a  theatre  of  white  marble  (Pans.  iii.  14.  §  1)  in 
which  assemblies  of  the  people  were  held,  choral 
dances  performed,  and  the  like  (Allien,  iv.  p.  139, 
xiv.  p.  G31),  for  the  festive  joy  of  Dionysus  and 
the  regular  drama  were  foreign  to  the  Spartans. 
All  the  theatres  however  which  were  constructed 
in  Greece  were  probably  built  after  the  model  of 
that  of  Athens,  and  with  slight  deviations  and 
modifications  they  all  resembled  one  another  in  the 
main  points,  as  is  seen  in  the  numerous  ruins  of 
theatres  in  various  parts  of  Greece,  Asia  Minor, 
and  Sicily.  Some  of  them  were  of  prodigious  di- 
mensions. The  theatre  at  Epidaurus  in  the  grove 
of  Asclepius,  of  which  considerable  ruins  are  still 
extant,  excelled  in  beauty  the  Roman  theatres 
(Paus.  ii.  27.  §  B),  and  in  size  even  that  of  Mega- 
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lopolis,  which  was  reckoned  the  largest  theatre  in 
Greece.  (Paus.  viii.  32.  §  ].)  The  great  num- 
ber of  ruins  of  theatres  may  enable  us  to  form 
an  idea  of  the  partiality  of  the  Greeks  for  such 
magnificent  buildings,  and  of  their  gigantic  dimen- 
sions. The  ruins  of  the  theatre  at  Argos  enclose 
a  space  of  450  feet  in  diameter  ;  the  theatre  of 
Ephesus  is  even  660  feet  in  diameter.  Upon 
these  ruins  see  the  works  of  Clarke,  DodwelL 
Leake,  Hughes,  Arundell,  and  the  Supplement  to 
Stuart's  Antiquities  of AtJtens. 

The  construction  of  the  Greek  theatres  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  discussion  and  dispute  in  mo- 
dern times,  and  although  all  the  best  writers  agree 
on  the  great  divisions  of  which  a  theatre  consisted, 
the  details  are  in  many  cases  mere  matters  of  con- 
jecture. The  Attic  theatre  was,  like  all  the  Greek 
theatres,  placed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  place 
for  the  spectators  formed  the  upper  or  north- 
western, and  the  stage  with  all  that  belonged  to  it 
the  south-eastern  part,  and  between  these  two 
parts  lay  the  orchestra.  We  shall  consider  each  of 
these  three  divisions  separately,  together  with  its 
parts  and  subdivisions,  referring  the  reader  to  the 
annexed  plan  which  has  been  made  from  the  re- 
mains of  Greek  theatres  still  extant,  and  from  a 
careful  examination  of  the  passages  in  ancient 
writers  which  describe  the  whole  or  parts  of  a 
theatre,  especially  in  Vitruvius  and  Pollux. 


1.  The  place  for  the  spectators  was  in  a  nar- 
rower sense  of  the  word  called  dearpov.  The  seats 
for  the  spectators,  which  were  in  most  cases  cut 
into  the  rock,  consisted  of  rows  of  benches  rising 
one  above  another  j  the  rows  themselves  (a)  formed 
parts  (nearly  three-fourths)  of  concentric  circles, 
and  were  at  intervals  divided  into  compartments 
by  one  or  more  broad  passages  (b)  running  between 
them  and  parallel  with  the  benches.  These  pas- 
sages were  called  Siaftbuara,  or  KaraTOfial,  Lat. 
praecinctiones  (Vitruv.  v.  3  and  7  ;  Bekker,  Artec- 


dot.  p.  270  ;  Pollux,  iv.  123  ;  Harpocrat.  and  Suid. 
s.  v.  Kararojii]),  and  when  the  concourse  of  people 
was  very  great  in  a  theatre,  many  persons  might 
stand  in  them.  One  side  of  such  a  passage  formed 
towards  the  upper  rows  of  benches  a  wall,  in  which 
in  some  theatres,  though  perhaps  not  at  Athens, 
niches  were  excavated  which  contained  metal  ves- 
sels (^X€'a)  t0  increase  the  sounds  coming  from  the 
stage  and  orchestra.  (Vitruv.  i.  1.  §  9,  v.  4  ; 
Stieglitz,  ArclCaol.  der  Baukunst,  &c.  ii.  1.  p.  1£0.) 
Across  the  rows  of  benches  ran  stairs,  by  which 
4c 
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persons  might  ascend  from  the  lowest  to  the  high- 
est. But  these  stairs  ran  in  straight  lines  only 
from  one  praccinctio  to  another  ;  and  the  stairs  in 
the  next  series  of  rows  were  just  between  the  two 
stairs  of  the  lower  series  of  benches.  By  this 
course  of  the  stairs  the  seats  were  divided  into  a 
number  of  compartments  resembling  cones  from 
which  the  tops  are  cut  off ;  hence  they  were  termed 
Kep/cfSej,  and  in  Latin  cunei.  The  whole  of  the 
place  for  the  spectators  (Searpov)  was  sometimes 
designated  by  the  name  KoiKov,  Latin  cavea,  it 
being  in  most  cases  a  real  excavation  of  the  rock. 
Above  the  highest  row  of  benches  there  rose  a  co- 
vered portico  (c),  which  of  course  far  exceeded  in 
height  the  opposite  buildings  by  which  the  stage 
was  surrounded,  and  appears  to  have  also  contri- 
buted to  increase  the  acoustic  effect.  (Apul.  Met. 
iii.  p.  49,  Bip.)  The  entrances  to  the  seats  of  the 
spectators  were  partly  underground,  and  led  to  the 
lowest  rows  of  benches,  while  the  upper  rows  must 
have  been  accessible  from  above.  (Pollux,  iv.  123  j 
Athen.  xiv.  p.  622.) 

2.  The  orchestra  (opxhcrpa)  was  a  circular  level 
space  extending  in  front  of  the  spectators,  and 
somewhat  below  the  lowest  row  of  benches.  But 
it  was  not  a  complete  circle,  one  segment  of  it 
being  appropriated  to  the  stage.  The  orchestra  was 
the  place  for  the  chorus,  where  it  performed  its 
evolutions  and  dances,  for  which  purpose  it  was 
covered  with  hoards.  As  the  chorus  was  the  ele- 
ment out  of  which  the  drama  arose,  so  the  or- 
chestra was  originally  the  most  important  part  of  a 
theatre  :  it  formed  the  centre  around  which  all  the 
other  parts  of  the  building  were  grouped.  In  the 
centre  of  the  circle  of  the  orchestra  was  the  &U|Ue'Xjj, 
that  is,  the  altar  of  Dionysus  (d),  which  was  of 
course  nearer  to  the  stage  than  to  the  seats  of  the 
spectators,  the  distance  from  which  was  precisely 
the  length  of  a  radius  of  the  circle.  In  a  wider 
sense  the  orchestra  also  comprised  the  broad  pas- 
sages (VapoSoi,  e)  on  each  side  between  the  pro- 
jecting wings  of  the  stage  and  the  seats  of  the 
spectators,  through  which  the  chorus  entered  the 
orchestra.  The  chorus  generally  arranged  itself  in 
the  space  between  the  thymele  and  the  stage.  The 
thymele  itself  was  of  a  square  form,  and  was  used 
for  various  purposes,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
different  plays,  such  as  a  funeral  monument,  an 
altar,  &c.  It  was  made  of  boards  and  surrounded 
on  all  sides  with  steps.  It  thus  stood  upon  a 
raised  platform,  which  was  sometimes  occupied  by 
the  leader  of  the  chorus,  the  flute-player,  and  the 
rhabdophori.  (Muller,  Dissert,  on  the  Euinen.  of 
Aeschyl.  p.  249,  &c.  transl.)  The  flute-player  as 
well  as  the  prompter  (jnroSoKevs,  monitor)  were 
generally  placed  behind  the  thymele,  so  as  to  face 
the  stage  and  not  to  be  seen  by  the  spectators. 
(Plut.  ReipuU.  gerend.  praec.  p.  813,  e.  ;  Ath.  xiv. 
p.  631.)  The  orchestra  as  well  as  the  Searpov  lay 
under  the  open  sky  ;  a  roof  is  nowhere  mentioned. 

3.  The  stage.  Steps  led  from  each  side  of  the 
orchestra  to  the  stage,  and  by  them  the  chorus 
probably  ascended  the  stage  whenever  it  took  a 
real  part  in  the  action  itself.  The  back  side  of  the 
stage  was  closed  by  a  wall  called  the  aia\v4\  or 
scena,  from  which  on  each  side  a  wing  projected 
which  was  called  the  irapao'K'fiviov.  The  whole 
depth  of  the  stage  was  not  very  great,  as  it  only 
comprised  a  segment  of  the  circle  of  the  orchestra. 
The  whole  space  from  the  scena  to  the  orchestra 
was  termed  the  proscenium  (irpoinrfji'ioi'),  and  was 
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what  we  should  call  the  real  stage.  That  part  of 
it  which  was  nearest  to  the  orchestra,  and  where 
the  actors  stood  when  they  spoke  was  the  \oyetov, 
also  called  oKpiSas  or  OKplSavres,  in  Latin  pulpiium, 
which  was  of  course  raised  above  the  orchestra 
and  probably  on  a  level  with  the  thymele.  What 
the  vTroaitfiviov  was  is  not  clear  ;  some  think  that 
it  was  a  place  to  which  the  actors  withdrew  when 
they  had  acted  their  parts,  others  think  that  it  was 
the  same  as  the  Kovlurpa  (Suidas, s.  v.  tiei\irl))  •  but 
as  it  is  stated  that  the  viroaiehviov  was  adorned 
with  statues,  it  seems  more  probable  that  it  was 
the  wall  under  the  \oyeiov  which  faced  the  orches- 
tra and  the  spectators.  The  mct\vb\  or  scena  was, 
as  we  have  already  stated,  the  wall  which  closed 
the  stage  ( proscenium  and  logeum)  from  behind. 
It  represented  a  suitable  background  or  the  locality 
in  which  the  action  was  going  on.  Before  the  play 
began,  it  was  covered  with  a  curtain  (irapaTreTturjua, 
■npoavMviov,  avXalat,  Latin  attluea  or  siparium ; 
Etymol.  M.  s.  v.  Av\6s  :  Athen.  xiii.  p.  587  ;  Pol- 
lux, iv.  122.)  When  the  play  began  thia  curtain 
was  let  down  and  was  rolled  upon  a  roller  under- 
neath the  stage.  The  proscenium  and  logeum  thus 
were  never  concealed  from  the  spectators.  As  re- 
gards the  scenery  represented  on  the  07C7)W|,  it  was 
different  for  tragedy,  comedy,  and  the  satyric 
drama,  and  for  each  of  these  kinds  of  poetry  the 
scenery  must  have  been  capable  of  various  modifi- 
cations according  to  the  character  of  each  indivi- 
dual play  ;  at  least  that  this  was  the  case  with  the 
various  tragedies,  is  evident  from  the  scenes  de- 
scribed in  the  tragedies  still  extant.  In  the  latter 
however  the  back-ground  (ovc?)^)  in  most  cases 
represented  the  front  of  a  palace  with  a  door  in  the 
centre  (i)  which  was  called  the  royal  door.  Thia 
palace  generally  consisted  of  two  stories  (Sio-Tpyfo, 
Pollux,  iv.  129),  and  upon  its  flat  roof  there  ap- 
pears to  have  sometimes  been  some  elevated  place 
from  which  persons  might  observe  what  was  going 
on  at  a  distance.  (Eurip.  Phoeniss.  88,  &c.)  The 
palace  presented  on  each  side  a  projecting  wing, 
each  of  which  had  its  separate  entrance.  These 
wings  generally  represented  the  habitations  of 
guests  and  visitors.  All  the  three  doors  must  have 
been  visible  to  the  spectators.  (Vitruv.  v.  7.) 
The  protagonistes  always  entered  the  stage  through 
the  middle  or  royal  door,  the  deuteragonistes  and 
tritagonistes  through  those  on  the  right  and  left 
wings.  In  tragedies  like  the  Prometheus,  the 
Persians,  Philoctetes,  Oedipus  in  Colonus,  and 
others  the  back-ground  did  not  represent  a  palace. 
There  are  other  pieces  again  in  which  the  scena 
must  have  been  changed  in  the  course  of  the  per- 
formance, as  in  the  Eumenides  of  Aeschylus  and 
the  Ajax  of  Sophocles.  The  dramas  of  Euripides 
required  a  great  variety  of  scenery  ;  and  if  in  ad- 
dition to  this  we  recollect  that  several  pieces  were 
played  in  one  day,  it  is  manifest  that  the  mechani- 
cal parts  of  stage  performance,  at  least  in  the  days 
of  Euripides,  must  have  been  brought  to  great  per- 
fection. The  scena  in  the  Satyric  drama  appears 
to  have  always  represented  a  woody  district  with 
hills  and  grottoes  ;  in  comedy  the  scena  represented, 
at  least  in  later  times,  the  fronts  of  private  dwell- 
ings or  the  habitations  of  slaves.  (Vitruv.  v.  8.  §  1 ; 
Pollux,  iv.  12S.)  The  art  of  scene-painting  must 
have  been  applied  long  before  the  time  of  Sopho- 
cles, although  Aristotle  (Poet.  iv.  16)  ascribes  its 
introduction  to  him.  [Pictura,  p.  908,  b.] 
The  machines  in  the  Greek  theatres  were  et 
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tremely  numerous,  bui  we  are  in  many  cages  unable 
to  form  an  exact  idea  of  their  nature  and  their 
effects.  We  shall  only  mention  the  most  important 
among  them.  1.  The  irepianroi  (m)  stood  near 
the  two  side  entrances  of  the  scena  ;  their  form 
was  that  of  a  prisma,  and  by  a  single  turn  they 
produced  a  change  in  the  scenery.  (Vitruv.  v.  7  ; 
Pollux,  iv.  126.)  2.  The  xaPavtot  KAfyia/ces,  or 
the  Charonian  steps,  by  which  the  shades  ascended 
from  the  lower  world  upon  the  stage.  (Pollux,  iv. 
1 32.)  3.  The  )a\%avi\,  KpdSri  or  icipTi/ia,  a  machine 
by  which  gods  or  heroes  were  represented  passing 
through  or  floating  in  the  air :  hence  the  proverb, 
deus  ex  macliina.  (Pollux,  iv.  126,  128,  131  ; 
Suidas,  s.  v.  'Ed/nipa :  Hesych.  s.  v.  Kpdfin.)  4.  The 
ejiutrrptc  or  iKKVKktitia.  [Exostba.]  5.  The 
SeoKoyelov,  an  especial  elevated  place  above  the 
scena  for  the  Olympian  gods  when  they  had  to  ap- 
pear in  their  full  majesty.  (Pollux,  iv.  130  ;  Phot. 
Lex.  p.  597.)  6.  The  0povTeiov9  a  machine  for  imi- 
tating thunder.  It  appears  to  have  been  placed 
underneath  the  stage,  and  to  have  consisted  of 
large  brazen  vessels  in  which  stones  were  rolled. 
(Pollux,  iv.  130  ;  Suidas,  s.  v.  Bpovrii :  Vitruv.  v. 
7.)  Respecting  several  other  machines  of  less  im- 
portance, see  Pollux,  iv.  lrepl  fiipav  didrpov. 

It  is  impossible  to  enter  here  upon  the  differences, 
which  are  presented  by  many  ruins  of  theatres  still 
extant,  from  the  description  we  have  given  above. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  mention,  that  in  the  theatres 
of  the  great  cities  of  the  Macedonian  time  the  space 
between  the  thymele  and  the  logenm  was  converted 
into  a  lower  stage,  upon  which  mimes,  musicians, 
and  dancers  played,  while  the  ancient  stage  (pros- 
cenium and  logeum)  remained  destined,  as  before, 
for  the  actors  in  the  regular  drama.  This  lower 
stage  was  sometimes  called  thymele  or  orchestra. 
(MUller,  Hist,  of  Greek  Lit,  i.  p.  299  ;  Donaldson, 
The  Theatre  of  the  Greeks.) 

The  Romans  must  have  become  acquainted  with 
the  theatres  of  the  Italian  Greeks  at  an  early 
period,  whence  they  erected  their  own  theatres  in 
similar  positions  upon  the  sides  of  hills.  This  is 
still  clear  from  the  ruins  of  very  ancient  theatres  at 
Tusculum  and  Faesulae.  (Niebuhr,  Hist,  ofltome^ 
iii.  p.  364,  &c.)  The  Romans  themselves  however 
did  not  possess  a  regular  stone  theatre  until  a  very 
late  period,  and  although  dramatic  representations 
were  very  popular  in  earlier  times,  it  appears  that 
a  wooden  stage  was  erected  when  necessary,  and 
was  afterwards  pulled  down  again,  and  the  plays 
of  Plautus  and  Terence  were  performed  on  such 
temporary  scaffoldings.  In  the  meanwhile  many  of 
the  neighbouring  towns  about  Rome  had  their  stone 
theatres,  as  the  introduction  of  Greek  customs  and 
manners  was  less  strongly  opposed  in  them  than 
in  the  city  of  Rome  itself.  Wooden  theatres, 
adorned  with  the  most  profuse  magnificence,  were 
erected  at  Rome  even  during  the  last  period  of  the 
republic.  The  first  attempt  to  build  a  stone  theatre 
was  made  a  shprt  time  before  the  consulship  of 
P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica.  It  was  sanctioned  by 
the  censors,  and  was  advancing  towards  its  com- 
pletion, when  Scipio,  in  155  b.  c,  persuaded  the 
senate  to  command  the  building  to  be  pulled  down 
as  injurious  to  public  morality.  (Liv.  Epit.  48.) 
Respecting  the  magnificent  wooden  theatre  which 
M.  Aemilius  Scaurus  built  in  his  aedileship,  58  B.C., 
see  Pliny,  H.  N.  xxxvi.  24.  §  7.  Its  scena  consisted 
of  three  stories,  and  the  lowest  of  them  was  made 
of  white  marble,  the  middle  on"  "f  glass,  and  the 
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upper  one  of  gilt '  wood.  The  cavea  contained 
80,000  spectators.  (Comp.  Plin.  H.N.  xxxiv.  17.) 
In  55  E.  o.  Cn.  Pompey  built  the  first  stone  theatre 
at  Rome  near  the  Campus  Martins.  It  was  of 
great  beauty,  and  is  said  to  have  been  built  after 
the  model  of  that  of  Mytilene  ;  it  contained 
40,000  spectators.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi.  24.  §  7; 
compare  Drumann,  Gesch.  Roms.  iv.  p.  520,  &c.) 
C.  Curio  built  in  50  B.  c.  two  magnificent  wooden 
theatres  close  by  one  another,  which  might  be 
changed  into  one  amphitheatre.  (Plin.  H.  N. 
xxxvi.  24.  §  8.)  After  the  time  of  Pompey,  how- 
ever, other  stone  theatres  were  erected,  as  the 
theatre  of  Marcellus,  which  was  built  by  Augustus 
and  called  after  his  nephew  Marcellus  (Dion  Cass. 
xliii.  49;  Plin.  H.N.  xxxvi.  12);  and  that  of 
Balbus  (Plin.  I.  c),  whence  Suetonius  {Aug.  44) 
uses  the  expression  per  trina  theatra. 

The  construction  of  a  Roman  theatre  resembled, 
on  the  whole,  that  of  a  Greek  one.  The  principal 
differences  are,  that  the  seats  of  the  spectators, 
which  rose  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  around 
the  orchestra,  did  not  form  more  than  a  semi- 
circle ;  and  that  the  whole  of  the  orchestra  like- 
wise formed  only  a  semicircle,  the  diameter  of 
which  formed  the  front  line  of  the  stage.  The 
Roman  orchestra  contained  no  thymele,  and  was 
not  destined  for  a  chorus,  but  contained  the  seats 
for  senators  and  other  distinguished  persons,  such 
as  foreign  ambassadors,  which  are  called  "  primus 
subselliorum  ordo."  In  the  year  68  B.  c.  the  tri- 
bune L.  Roscius  Otho  carried  a  law  which  regu- 
lated the  places  in  the  theatre  to  be  occupied  by  the 
different  classes  of  Roman  citizens  :  it  enacted  that 
fourteen  ordines  of  benches  were  to  be  assigned  as 
seats  to  the  equites.  (Liv.  Epit.  99  ;  Ascon.  ad 
Cornel,  p.  78,  ed.  Orelli.)  Hence  these  quatuor- 
decim  ordines  are  sometimes  mentioned  without 
any  further  addition  as  the  honorary  seats  of  the 
equites.  They  were  undoubtedly  close  behind  the 
seats  of  the  senators  and  magistrates,  and  thus 
consisted  of  the  rows  of  benches  immediately  be- 
hind the  orchestra.  Velleius  (ii.  32)  and  Cicero 
(pro  Muren.  19)  speak  of  this  law  in  a  manner  to 
lead  us  to  infer  that  it  only  restored  to  the  equites 
a  right  which  they  had  possessed  before.  Another 
part  of  this  law  was  that  spendthrifts  and  persons 
reduced  in  their  circumstances  (decoctores),  whether 
through  their  own  fault  or  not,  and  whether  they 
belonged  to  the  senatorian  or  equestrian  order, 
should  no  longer  occupy  the  seats  assigned  to  their 
order,  but  occupy  a  separate  place  set  apart  for 
them.  (Cic.  Philip,  ii.  18.)  In  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus the  senate  made  a  decree,  that  foreign  am- 
bassadors should  no  longer  enjoy  the  privilege 
mentioned  above,  as  it  had  sometimes  Tiappened 
that  freedmen  were  sent  to  Rome  as  ambassadors. 
The  soldiers  also  were  separated  from  the  people 
by  the  same  decree  ;  the  same  was  the  case  with 
women,  praetextati  and  paedagogi.  (Suet.  Aug.  44.) 
This  separation  consisted  probably  in  one  or  more 
cunei  being  assigned  to  a  particular  class  of  per- 
sons. The  woodcut  on  the  following  page  contains 
a  probable  representation  of  the  plan  of  a  Roman 
theatre. 

For  a  fuller  account  of  the  construction  of 
Greek  and  Roman  theatres  see  the  commentators 
on  Vitruvius  (I.  c),  J.  Chr.  Genelli,  das  Theater  zu 
Athen,  hinsichtlich  auf  Architecture  Scemrie  und 
Darstellungs  Kunst  iiberhaupt,  Berlin,  1818,  8vo.  • 
O  C.  W.  Sr-hneider,  Das  Attische  T/ieaterumtcn, 
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zum  bessern  Verstehen  der  Griech.  Dramatiher ; 
Stieglitz,  Arch'dologie  der  Baukunst  der  Griech. 
•and  Rimer  ;  Ferrara,  Storia  e  descrip.  de'  princip. 
teatri  ant.  e  moderni,  Milano,  1830  ;  the  Sup- 
plement to  Stuart's  Antiq.  of  Athens.  A-  general 
outline  is  also  given,  by  MUlIer,  Hist,  of  Gr.  Lit. 
i.  p.  299,  &c.  ;  and  by  Bode,  Geseh.  der  dramat. 
ZHcJUkunst  d.  HeUen.  i.  p.  156,  &c. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  a  few  points  respecting 
the  attendance  in  the  Greek  theatres.  Theatrical 
representations  at  Athens  began  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, or  after  breakfast  (Aeschin.  c.  Ctesiph.  p.  466; 
Athen.  xi.  p.  464)  j  and  when  the  concourse  of 
people  was  expected  to  be  great,  persons  would  even 
go  to  occupy  their  seats  in  the  night.  The  sun 
could  not  be  very  troublesome  to  the  actors,  as 
they  were  in  a  great  measure  protected  by  the 
buildings  surrounding  the  stage,  and  the  spectators 
protected  themselves  against  it  by  hats'  with  broad 
brims.  (Suidas,  s.  w.  niraaos  and  ApAitasv.) 
When  the  weather  was  fine,  especially  at  the 
Dionysiac  festivals  in  spring,  the  people  appeared 
witii  garlands  on  their  heads  ;  when  it  was  cold, 
as  at  the  Lenaea  in  January,  they  used  to  wrap 
themselves  up  in  their  cloaks.  (Suidas,  I.  c.) 
When  a  storm  or  a  shower  of  rain  came  on  sud- 
denly, the  spectators  took  refuge  in  the  porticoes 
behind  the  stage,  or  in  those  above  the  uppermost 
row  of  benches.  Those  who  wished  to  sit  com- 
fortably brought  cushions  with  them.  (Aeschin. 
c.  Ctesiph.  1.  c.  ;  Theophr.  Char.  2.)  As  it  was  not 
unusual  for  the  theatrical  performances  to  last  from 
ten  to  twelve  hours,  the  spectators  required  re- 
freshments, and  we  find  that  in  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  several  plays,  they  used  to  take  wine 
and  cakes.  (Athen.  xi.  p.  464  ;  Aristot.  Elh. 
Nicol.  x.  5.) 

The  whole  of  the  cavea  in  the  Attic  theatre 
must  have  contained  about  50,000  spectators.  The 
places  for  generals,  the  archons,  priests,  foreign  am- 
bassadors, and  other  distinguished  persons,  were 
in  the  lowest  rows  of  benches,  and  nearest  to  the 
orchestrn    (Pollux,  iv.    121    viii.  133;  Schol.  ad 


Aristoph.  Equit.  572),  and  they  appear  to  have 
been  sometimes  covered  with  a  sort  of  canopy. 
(Aeschin.  I.  c.)  The  rows  of  benches  above  these 
were  occupied  by  the  senate  of  500,  those  next  in 
succession  by  the  ephebi,  and  the  rest  by  the 
people  of  Athens.  But  it  would  seem  that  they 
did  not  sit  indiscriminately,  but  that  the  better 
places  were  let  at  a  higher  price  than  the  others, 
and  that  no  one  had  a  right  to  take  a  place  for 
which  he  had  not  paid.  (Plat.  Apolog.  p.  26 ; 
Aelian.  y.  H.  ii.  13;  Demosth.  in  Mid.  p.  572.) 
The  question,  whether  in  Greece,  and  more  especi- 
ally at  Athens,  women  were  present  at  the  per- 
formance of  tragedies,  is  one  of  those  which  have 
given  rise  to  much  discussion  among  modern  scho- 
lars, as  we  have  scarcely  any  passage  in  ancient 
writers  in  which  the  presence  of  women  is  stated 
as  a  positive  fact.  Bat  Jacobs  ( Vermisclit.  SeJiri/ten, 
iv.  p.  272),  and  Passow  (in  Zimmermann's  Zeitschr, 
fur  die  Alterth.  1837.  n.  29),  have  placed  it  almost 
beyond  a  doubt,  from  the  various  allusions  made  by 
ancient  writers,  that  women  were  allowed  to  be 
present  during  the  performance  of  tragedies.  This 
opinion  is  now  perfectly  confirmed  by  a  passage  in 
Athenaeus  (xii.  p.  534),  which  has  been  quoted 
by  Becker  (fiharikles,  ii.  p.  560),  in  corroboration 
of  the  conclusion  to  which  the  above-mentioned 
writers  had  come.  In  this  passage  we  find  that  at 
Athens,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
the  spectators  in  the  theatre  consisted  of  men  and 
women.  We  have,  however,  on  the  other  hand, 
every  reason  to  believe  that  women  were  not 
present  at  comedies,  while  boys  might  be  present 
both  at  tragedy  and  comedy.  (Theoph.  Charad. 
9  ;  Isaeus,  de  Ciron.  hered.  p.  206  j  Aristoph. 
Nub.  537,  &c.  ;  Lucian,  de  Gymnast.  22.)  The 
seats  which  women  occupied  in  the  Greek  theatres 
appear  to  have  been  separated  from  those  of  the 
men.  (Gb'ttling,  in  the  Rheinisch.  Mm.  1834, 
p.  103,  &c.) 

For  the  purpose  of  maintaining  order  and  pre- 
venting excesses,  the  ancients  had  a  sort  of  theatre- 
police;  the  persons  who  held  this  office  were  called 


THENSAE. 
in  Greece  5agBa<p(ipot  or  paGSovxoi,  and  at  Rome 
Praecones.     (Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Pax,  718.) 

Respecting  the  attendance  at  the  Greek  theatres, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  people,  see  a  very  good  dis- 
sertation of  Becker,  in  -his  CltariMes,  ii.  pp.  249 — 
278.  [L.  S.] 

THENSAE  or  TENSAE  (for  the  orthography 
and  etymology  of  the  word  are  alike  doubtful,  al- 
though the  oldest  MSS.  generally  omit  the  aspirate) 
were  highly  ornamented  sacred  vehicles,  which,  in 
the  solemn  pomp  of  the  Circensian  games,  conveyed 
the  statues  of  certain  deities  with  all  their  decora- 
tions to  the  pulvinaria,  and  after  the  sports  were 
over  bore  them  back  to  their  shrines.  (Cic.  in  Vcrr. 
ii.  1,  59,  and  note  of  Pseudo-Ascon.  iii.  27,  v.  72  ; 
Serv.  ad  Virg.  Aen.  i.  21  ;  Festus,  s.v.j  Diomedes, 
i.  p.  372,  ed.  Putsch.  ;  Dion  Cass,  xlvii.  40  ; 
Tertull.  de  Sped.  7.)  We  are  ignorant  of  their 
precise  form ;  for  although  we  find  several  re- 
presentations upon  ancient  medals  and  other  works 
of  art,  of  gods  seated  in  cars,  and  especially  of  the 
sun-chariot  of  Elagabalus  (Herodian.  v.  6  ;  see 
Vaillant,  Numismata  Imp.  vol.  ii.  p.  269  ;  Ginzrot, 
Die  W'dgen  und  Fahrwcrke,  &c.  tab.  xlii.  fig.  6)  ; 
yet  we  have  no  means  of  deciding  which,  if  any, 
of  these  are  tensae.  We  know  that  they  were 
drawn  by  horses  (Plut.  Coriolan.  25,  who  calls 
them  SJiaaas),  and  escorted  (deduccre)  by  the 
chief  senators  in  robes  of  state,  who,  along  with 
pueri  patrimi  [Patbimi],  laid  hold  of  the  bridles 
and  traces,  or  perhaps  assisted  to  drag  the  carriage 
(for  ducere  is  used  as  well  as  deducere,  Liv.  v.  41), 
by  means  of  thongs  attached  for  the  purpose  (and 
hence  the  proposed  derivation  from  tendo).  So 
sacred  was  this  duty  considered,  that  Augustus, 
when  labouring  under  sickness,  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  accompany  the  tensae  in  a  litter.  If  one 
of  the  horses  knocked  up  or  the  driver  took  the 
reins  in  his  left  hand,  it  was  necessary  to  recom- 
mence the  procession,  and  for  one  of  the  attendant 
boys  to  let  go  the  thong  or  to  stumble  was  profa- 
nation. (Liv.  v.  41  ;  Plut.  I.  c. ;  Ascon.  I.  o. ; 
Arnob.  adv.  gent.  iv.  31  ;  compared  with  the  ora- 
tion de  Harusp.  rasp.  1 1  ;  Tertull.  de  cor.  mil.  1 3, 
and  de  Spectac.  7  ;  Suet.  Octav.  43.) 

The  only  gods  distinctly  named  as  carried  in 
tensae  are  Jupiter  and  Minerva  (Suet.  Vespas.  5  ; 
Dion  Cass,  xlvii.  40,  1.  8,  lxvi.  1),  to  which 
number  Mars  is  usually  added  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Dion  Cassius  (lxxviii.  8),  but,  in  the  pas- 
sage referred  to,  he  merely  states,  that  at  the  Cir- 
censian games  celebrated  A.  D.  216,  the  statue  of 
Mars,  which  was  in  the  procession  (nofiireTot/),  fell 
down,  and  it  is  very  remarkable  that  Dionysius 
(vii.  72),  in  his  minute  description  of  the  Pompa 
Circensis,  takes  no  notice  whatever  of  the  Tensae, 
but  represents  the  statues  of  the  gods  as  carried  on 
men's  shoulders,  i.  e.  on  fercula.  That  a  consider- 
able number  of  deities  however  received  this 
honour  seems  probable  from  the  expression  of 
Cicero,  in  his  solemn  appeal  at  the  close  of  the 
last  Verrine  oration,  "  omnesque  dii,  qui  vehiculis 
tensarum  solemnes  coetus  ludorum  initis  ; "  though 
we  cannot  determine  who  these  gods  were.  We 
frequently  hear  indeed  of  the  chariot  of  Juno 
(Virg.  Georg.  iii.  531),  of  Cybele  (Aen.  vi.  784), 
and  many  others,  but  as  these  are  not  mentioned 
in  connexion  with  the  Pompa  Circensis,  there  is 
no  evidence  that  they  were  tensae.  Among  the 
impious  flatteries  heaped  on  Caesar,  it  was  decreed 
that  his  ivory  statue  should  accompany  the  images 
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of  the  gods  to  the  circus  in  a  complete  chariot 
(Sipfia  '6\ov,  that  is,  a  tensa,  in  opposition  to  a  mere 
ferculum),  and  that  this  chariot  should  stand  in  the 
Capitol  immediately  opposite  to  that  of  Jupiter. 
(Dion  Cass,  xliii.  15,  21,  45,  xliv.  6.) 

Similar  homage  was  paid  upon  high  festivals  to 
the  images  of  their  gods  by  other  ancient  nations. 
Thus,  in  the  curious  ceremonies  performed  at 
Papremis  connected  with  the  worship  of  the 
Egyptian  deity,  whom  Herodotus  (ii.  63)  imagined 
to  be  identical  with  Ares,  the  statue,  enshrined  in 
a  chapel  made  of  gilded  wood,  was  dragged  in  a 
four-wheeled  car  by  a  body  of  priests.  So  also, 
in  the  account  given  by  Athenaeus  (v.  c.  27,  &c), 
after  Callixenes  of  Rhodes,  of  the  gorgeous  pageant 
at  Alexandria,  during  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus,  we  read  of  a  car  of  Bacchus  of  prodigious 
size,  most  costly  materials,  and  most  elaborate 
workmanship,  which  was  dragged  by  180  men, 
and  to  such  customs  we  may  find  a  parallel  in 
modern  times  in  the  usages  which  prevail  at  the 
festival  of  S.  Agatha  at  Catania,  and  S.  Rosolia  at 
Palermo. 

(Scheffer  de  Be  vehiadari,  c.  24  ;  Ginzrot,  Die 
W'dgen  und  Fahrwerke  der  GriccJien  und  R'omer, 
c.  55  ;  but  the  latter  author,  both  here  and  else- 
where, allows  his  imagination  to  carry  him  farther 
than  his  authorities  warrant.)  [W.  R.] 

THEODOSIA'NUS  CODEX.  [Codex  Theo- 

DOSIANUS.] 

THEOPHA'NIA  (&eo<pdvia),  a  festival  cele- 
brated .at  Delphi,  on  the  occasion  of  which  the 
Delphians  filled  the  huge  silver  crater  which  had 
been  presented  to  the  Delphic  god  by  Croesus. 
(Herod,  i.  51.)  Valckenaer  on  Herodotus  (I.e.) 
thought  that  the  reading  was  corrupt,  and  that 
®eo£eyta  should  be  read,  as  this  festival  is  well 
known  to  have  been  celebrated  by  the  Delphians. 
(Plut.  de  his  qui  scro  a  num.  pun.  p.  557,  f ;  Pole- 
mon,  ap.  Ailien.  ix.  p.  372.)  B^  both  festivals 
are  mentioned  together  by  Pollux  (i.  34),  and 
Philostratus  (Vit.  Apollon.  iv.  31).  The  Theo- 
phania  were  intended  as  a  celebration  of  the  re- 
turn of  Apollo  to  Delphi  from  which  he  was  be- 
lieved to  be  absent  during  the  winter  months.  An 
agon  called  theoxenia  was  also  celebrated  at  Pellene 
in  Achaia  in  honour  of  Hermes  and  Apollo.  (Schol. 
ad  Pind.  01.  vii.  156,  ix.  146.)  But  no  particulars 
of  any  of  these  festivals  are  known.         [L.  S.] 

THEO'RI  (ifowpol),  were  persons  sent  on  spe- 
cial missions  (freaipiai)  to  perform  some  religious 
duty,  as  to  consult  an  oracle,  or  to  offer  a  sacrifice, 
on  behalf  of  the  state.  It  is  thus  explained  by  the 
grammarians :  Aeo7rpoiroi,  t)  ol  &ecuyuevoi,  t)  at  ippov- 
Ti^iwTes  irepl  ra  &e?a'  oi  eis  Svaiav  Trefi.Tr6fJ.evoi  teal 
copras  Kal  iravTiytipets  Kal  xPVffT7)p^.  (Harpocr. 
Suidas  and  Hesych.  s.  v.  ©ewpoi :  compare  Pollux, 
ii.  55  ;  Sophocl.  Oedip.  Tyr.  114.)  There  were  in 
some  of  the  Dorian  states,  as  the  Aeginetans,  Troe- 
zenians,  Messenians,  and  Mantineans,  official  priests 
called  &ewpoi,  whose  duty  it  was  to  consult  oracles, 
interpret  the  responses,  &c,  as  among  the  Spartans 
there  were  men  called  Pythii,  chosen  by  the  kinga 
to  consult  the  oracle  at  Delphi.  (Schomann,  Ant. 
Jur.  publ.  Gr.  pp.  1 30,  395.)  At  Athens  there  were 
no  official  persons  called  freapoi,  but  the  name  was 
given  to  those  citizens  who  were  appointed  from 
time  to  time  to  conduct  religious  embassies  to 
various  places ;  of  which  the  most  important 
were  those  that  were  sent  to  the  Olympian, 
Pythian,  Nemean,  and  Isthmian  games,  those 
4c  3 
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that  went  to  consult  the  God  at  Delphi,  and  those 
that  led  the  solemn  procession  to  Delos,  where  the 
Athenians  established  a  quadriennial  festival,  in 
revival  of  the  ancient  Ionian  one,  of  which  Homer 
speaks.  (Thucyd.  iii.  104).  The  expense  of  these 
embassies  was  defrayed  partly  by  the  state  and 
partly  by  wealthy  citizens,  to  whom  the  manage- 
ment of  them  was  entrusted,  called  apxiQewpot, 
chiefs  of  the  embassy.  This  was  a  sort  of 
Aeirovpyia,  and  frequently  a  very  costly  one  ;  as 
the  chief  conductor  represented  the  state,  and  was 
expected  to  appear  with  a  suitable  degree  of 
splendour  ;  for  instance,  to  wear  a  golden  crown, 
to  drive  into  the  city  with  a  handsome  chariot, 
retinue,  &c.  Nicias,  who  was  very  rich,  is  re- 
ported to  have  incurred  great  expenses  on  his 
embassy  to  Delos,  beyond  what  was  required  of 
him  ;  and  Alcibiades  astonished  all  the  spectators 
at  Olympia  by  the  magnificence  of  his  horses, 
chariots,  &c,  and  the  profuseness  of  his  expendi- 
ture. (Bockh,  Publ.  Econ.  of  Athens,  p.  214,  &c. 
2d  ed. ;  Thirl  wall,  Hist  of  Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp.  217, 
330.)     [Delia.] 

The  Salaminian,  or  Delian,  ship  was  also  called 
Sewpls  pads,  and  was  principally  used  for  convey- 
ing embassies  to  Delos,  though,  like  the  Paralus, 
it  was  employed  on  other  expeditions  besides. 
(Suidas,  I.  c. ;  Bockh,  Id.  p.  240.)  [C.  R.  K.] 

THEO'RIA  (dewpi'a).     [Theoki.] 

THEO'RICA  (SwpLicd),  Under  this  name  at 
Athens  were  comprised  the  monies  expended  on 
festivals,  sacrifices,  and  public  entertainments  of 
various  kinds  ;  and  also  monies  distributed  among 
the  people  in  the  shape  of  largesses  from  the  state. 

There  were,  according  to  Xenophon,  more  festi- 
vals at  Athens  than  in  all  the  rest  of  Greece.  (De 
Rep.  Ath.  iii.  8.)  Besides  those  which  were  open 
to  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  there  were  many 
confined  to  the  members  of  each  tribe,  derae,  and 
house.  These  last  were  provided  for  out  of  the 
private  funds  of  the  community  who  celebrated 
them.  At  the  most  important  of  the  public  festi- 
vals, such  as  the  Dionysia,  Panathenaea,  Eleusinia, 
Thargelia,  and  some  others,  there  were  not  only 
sacrifices,  but  processions,  theatrical  exhibitions, 
gymnastic  contests,  and  games,  celebrated  with 
great  splendour  and  at  a  great  expense.  A  portion 
of  the  expense  was  defrayed  by  the  individuals, 
upon  whom  the  burden  of  \etTOvpyia  devolved  ; 
but  a  considerable,  and  perhaps  the  larger,  part 
was  defrayed  by  the  public  treasury.  Demos- 
thenes complains,  that  more  money  was  spent  on  a 
single  Panathenaic  or  Dionysiac  festival  than  on 
any  military  expedition.  {Philip,  i.  50.)  The  reli- 
gious embassies  to  Delos  and  other  places,  and 
especially  those  to  the  Olympian,  Nemean,  Isth- 
mian, and  Pythian  games,  drew  largely  upon  the 
public  exchequer,  though  a  part  of  the  cost  fell 
upon  the  wealthier  citizens  who  conducted  them. 
(Schb'mann,  Ant  Jur.  publ.  Gr.  p.  305.) 

The  largesses  distributed  among  the  people  had 
their  origin  at  an  early  period,  and  in  a  measure 
apparently  harmless,  though  from  a  small  begin- 
ning they  afterwards  rose  to  a  height  most  in- 
jurious to  the  commonwealth.  The  Attic  drama 
used  to  be  performed  in  a  wooden  theatre,  and  the 
entrance  was  free  to  all  citizens  who  chose  to  go. 
It  was  found,  however,  that  the  crashing  to  get  in 
led  to  much  confusion  and  even  danger.  On  one 
occasion,  about  b.  c.  500,  the  scaffolding  which 
supported  the  roof  fell  in,  and  caused  great  alarm. 
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It  was  then  determined  that  the  entrance  should 
no  longer  be  gratuitous.  The  fee  for  a  place  was 
fixed  at  two  obols,  which  was  paid  to  the  lessee  of 
the  theatre,  (called  bear  p&vrfSt  ^earpotr^K^s,  or 
apxiTeKTaiv,)  who  undertook  to  keep  it  in  repair, 
and  constantly  ready  for  use,  on  condition  of  being 
allowed  to  receive  the  profits.  This  payment  con- 
tinued to  be  exacted  after  the  stone  theatre  wns 
built.  Pericles,  to  relieve  the  poorer  classes, 
passed  a  law  which  enabled  them  to  receive  the 
price  of  admission  from  the  state  ;  after  which  all 
those  citizens  who  were  too  poor  to  pay  for  their 
places  applied  for  the  money  in  the  public  assembly, 
which  was  then  frequently  held  in  the  theatre. 
(Schb'mann,  Id.  p.  219.)  In  process  of  time  this 
donation  was  extended  to  other  entertainments  be- 
sides theatrical  ones  ;  the  sum  of  two  oboli  being 
given  to  each  citizen  who  attended  ;  if  the  festival 
lasted  two  days,  four  oboli ;  and  if  three,  six  oboli  ; 
but  not  beyond.  Hence  all  theoric  largesses  re- 
ceived the  name  of  SjwSeAfa.  The  sums  thus 
given  varied  at  different  times,  and  of  course  de- 
pended on  the  state  of  the  public  exchequer. 
These  distributions  of  money,  like  those  of  grain 
and  flour,  were  called  Btavofial,  or  SiaB6ans. 
They  were  often  made  at  the  Dionysia,  when  the 
allies  were  present,  and  saw  the  surplus  of  their 
tribute  distributed  from  the  orchestra.  The  appe- 
tite of  the  people  for  largesses  grew  by  encourage- 
ment, stimulated  from  time  to  time  by  designing 
demagogues  ;  and  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes 
they  seem  not  to  have  been  confined  to  the  poorer 
classes.  (Philip,  iv.  141.)  Bockh  calculates  that 
from  25  to  30  talents  were  spent  upon  them  annu- 
ally.    (PvhlEcon.  of  Alliens,  p.  224,  2d  ed.) 

So  large  an  expenditure  of  the  public  fund* 
upon  shows  and  amusements  absorbed  the  re- 
sources, which  were  demanded  for  services  of  a 
more  important  nature.  By  the  ancient  law  the 
whole  surplus  of  the  annual  revenue  which  re- 
mained after  the  expense  of  the  civil  administra- 
tion (to  irep'tovra  xP'hfia-Ta  ttjs  dioiKijffeas)  was  to 
be  carried  to  the  military  fund,  and  applied  to  the 
defence  of  the  commonwealth.  Since  the  time  of 
Pericles  various  demagogues  had  sprung  up,  who 
induced  the  people  to  divert  all  that  could  be 
spared  from  the  other  branches  of  civil  expendi- 
ture into  the  Theoric  fund,  which  at  length  swal- 
lowed up  the  whole  surplus,  and  the  supplies 
needed  for  the  purpose  of  war  or  defence  were 
left  to  depend  upon  the  extraordinary  contribu- 
tions, or  property-tax  (etV^opaf).  An  attempt  was 
made  by  the  demagogue  Eubulus,  of  whom  Theo* 
pompus  says,  that  tcss  irpo<r68ovs  Kara/j-iaOoipopuv 
SiereAei  (Athen.  iv.  p.  166),  to  perpetuate  this 
system.  He  passed  a  law,  which  made  it  a  capital 
offence  to  propose  that  the  Theoric  fund  should  be 
applied  to  military  service.  In  b.  c  353  Apollo- 
dorus  carried  a  decree  empowering  the  people  to 
determine  whether  the  surplus  revenue  might  be 
applied  to  the  purpose  of  war  ;  for  which  he  was  in- 
dicted by  a  ypatyty  irapavdfjttav,  convicted  and  fined  ; 
and  the  decree  was  annulled,  as  a  matter  of  course. 
(Demosth.  c.  Neaer.  1346—1348.)  The  law  of 
Eubulus  was  a  source  of  great  embarrassment  to 
Demosthenes,  in  the  prosecutions  of  his  schemes 
for  the  national  defence  ;  and  he  seems  at  last,  but 
not  before  b.  c.  339,  to  have  succeeded  in  repeal- 
ing it.  (Harpocr.  and  Suidas,  s.  v.  ®€a>puc&  and 
EUSovhos:  Bockh.  Id.  i.  pp.  219—223;  Schu- 
mann, Id.  p.  307.) 
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In  the  earlier  times  there  was  no  person,  or 
board  of  persons,  expressly  appointed  to  manage 
the  Theoric  fund.  The  money  thus  appropriated 
was  disbursed  by  the  Hellenotamiae.  After  the 
anarchy,  the  largess  system  having  been  restored 
by  Agyrrhius,  a  board  of  managers  was  appointed, 
who  are  called  bpxb  tirl  t£  hecopiKqi,  oi  inl  ro 
fcwpucbv  Teray/ievoi  or  Kexeiporovrjfievoi,  dewpiKii 
apxb,  &c.  They  were  elected  by  show  of  hands 
at  the  period  of  the  great  Dionysia,  one  from  each 
tribe.  In  the  time  of  Eubulus  many  other  branches 
of  the  administration  were  placed  under  the  control 
of  this  board  ;  as  the  management  of  the  civil  ex- 
penditure, the  office  of  the  Apodectae,  the  building 
of  docks,  arsenals,  streets,  &c.  This  was  dictated 
by  an  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  people  that  no 
part  of  the  revenue  should  be  improperly  diverted 
from  the  Theoric  fund,  which  they  thought  would 
be  prevented  by  increasing  the  powers  of  its  mana- 
gers. But  these  extraordinary  powers  appear  not 
to  have  been  of  long  continuance.  (Aeschin.  c. 
Ctcsiph.  57,  ed.  Steph.  ;  Bb'ckh,  p.  170,  &c.  ;  Scho- 
inann,  Id.  320;  Wachsmuth,  ffellen.  Alt.  vol.  ii. 
pt.  i.  pp.  124—127,  1st  ed.)  [C.  K.  K.] 

THEOXE'NIA.     [Theophania.] 
THERAPON  (Sepiiraj/).     [Helotes.] 
THERMAE.     [Balneae,  p.  193,  b.] 
THERMOPO'LIUM.    [Calida  ;  Caupona.] 
THESAURUS  (&r)aavp6s),  a  treasure-house. 
That  buildings  of  this  description  were  required, 
especially  by  kings  and  states,  in  the  earliest  period 
of  civilization,  is  self-evident  ;  and  tradition  points 
to  subterranean  buildings  in  Greece,  of  unknown 
antiquity  and  of  peculiar  formation,  as  having  been 
erected  during  the  heroic  period,  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  precious  metals,  arms,  and  other  pro- 
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plan. 

A.,  entrance ;  B,  principal  chamber :  C,  small  side 

chamber. 


perty  (xei/i-fiMa).  Such  are  the  treasury  of  Mi- 
nyas,  at  Orchomenus,  described  by  Pausanias  (ix. 
38),  and  of  which  some  remains  still  exist  (Dod- 
well,  vol.  i.  p.  227),  and  those  of  Atreus  and  his 
sons  at  Mycenae  (Paus.  ii.  16),  the  chief  one  of 
which,  the  so-called  Treasury  of  Atreus,  still  exists 
almost  in  a  perfect  state.  The  preceding  woodcut 
shows  a  ground-plan  of  the  building,  and  a  section 
of  the  principal  chamber,  which  is  about  48  feet  in 
diameter,  and  50  high,  and  is  vaulted  over  in  the 
manner  described  under  Arcus,  p.  128,  a.  Tbe 
remains  of  similar  structures  have  been  found  at 
various  places  in  Greece  and  Italy. 

It  is,  however,  very  questionable  whether  these 
edifices  were  treasuries  at  all :  some  of  the  best 
archaeologists  maintain  that  they  were  tombs. 
The  question  cannot  be  entered  into  here :  a  full 
discussion  of  it,  with  a  description  of  the  buildings 
themselves,  will  be  found  in  the  works  now  quoted. 
(Muller,^rc/«W.  d.  Kunst,  §§  48,  291,  Welcker's 
edition  ;  Welcker's  review  of  Mailer's  Arcli'dologie, 
in  the  Rhein.  Mm.  for  1834,  vol.  ii.  pp.  469,  foil,  j 
Col.  Mure,  Ueber  die  Koniglichen  Grdbmaler  des 
heroiscJien  Zeitalters,  in  the  Rhein.  Mus.  for  1838, 
vol.  vi.  pp.  240,  foil.  ;  we  are  not  aware  whether 
this  Essay  has  been  published  in  English  ;  Abeken, 
Mittelitalitm,  pp.  234,  foil.) 

In  the  historical  times,  the  public  treasury  was 
either  in  a  building  attached  to  the  agora,  or  in 
the  opistJiodonms  of  some  temple.  (Hirt,  LeUre  d. 
Gcbdude,  pp.  189,  190.) 

Respecting  the  public  treasury  at  Rome,  see 
Aebarium.  [P.  S.] 

THESEIA  (»7)ireio),  a  festival  celebrated  by  the 
Athenians  in  honour  of  their  national  hero  Theseus 
(Aristoph.  Phi.  622,  &c.  with  the  Schol.  Tltes- 
moph.  841  ;  Suidas,  s.  v.  ®r)o-dois),  whom  they 
believed  to  have  been  the  author  of  their  demo- 
cratical  form  of  government.  In  consequence  of 
this  belief  donations  of  bread  and  meat  were  given 
to  the  poor  people  at  the  Theseia,  which  thus  was 
for  them  a  feast  at  which  they  felt  no  want  and 
might  fancy  themselves  equal  to  the  wealthiest 
citizens.  We  learn  from  Gellius  (xv.  20.  §  3) 
that  a  contest  also  was  held  on  this  occasion,  but 
we  are  not  informed  in  what  it  consisted.  The 
day  on  which  this  festival  was  held  was  the  eighth 
of  every  month  (oyddat),  but  more  especially  the 
eighth  of  Pyanepsion,  because  it  was  believed  that 
Theseus  returned  from  Crete  on  that  day.  (Schol. 
ad  Aristoph.  1.  c. ;  Plut.  Thes.  36.)  Hence  the  fes- 
tival was  sometimes  called  6yd68iov.  (Hesych.  s.v.) 
From  the  passages  above  referred  to,  compared 
with  Diodorus  (v.  52),  it  appears  highly  probable 
that  the  festival  of  the  Theseia  was  not  instituted 
till  B.  c.  469,  when  Cimon  brought  the  remains  of 
Theseus  from  Scyros  to  Athens. 

(Meursius,  Graec.  Fer.  s.  v.  0r)<reitt,  Tlieseus,  p. 
133;  Corsini,  Fast.  Att.  ii.  p.  330  ;  Ideler,  Histor. 
UntersuchuTigen  uher  die  Astronom.  Beobachtung.  der 
Alten,  p.  383,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

THESMOPHO'RIA  (®to-p.o$6pia),  a  great  fes- 
tival and  mysteries  celebrated  in  honour  of  Demeter 
in  various  parts  of  Greece,  and  only  by  married 
women,  though  some  ceremonies  also  were  per- 
formed by  maidens.  The  Attic  Thesmophoria 
were  held  in  the  month  of  Pyanepsion  and  began 
on  the  eleventh.  Its  introduction  is  ascribed  by 
Demosthenes,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  Plutarch  (ap. 
Thcodorct.  Tlierap.  1 )  to  Orpheus,  while  Herodotus 
(ii.  171)  states  that  it  was  introduced  into  Greeqa 
4c  4 
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from  Egypt  by  the  daughters  of  Danaus,  who  made 
the  Pelasgian  women  of  Peloponnesus  acquainted 
with  the  mysteries,  that  after  the  Dorian  conquest 
they  fell  into  disuse,  and  were  only  preserved  by 
the  Arcadians,  who  remained  undisturbed  in  their 
ancient  seats.  Thus  much  appears  certain  from 
the  name  of  the  festival  itself,  that  it  was  intended 
to  commemorate  the  introduction  of  the  laws  and 
regulations  of  civilized  life,  which  was  universally 
ascribed  to  Demeter.  (Diodor.  v.  5.)  Respecting 
the  duration  of  the  Attic  Thesmophoria,  various 
opinions  are  entertained  both  by  ancient  and  mo- 
dern writers.  According  to  Hesychius  (s.  v.  Torrr/ 
®eir/AO(popia;t')  it  lasted  four  days  :  it  has  been  in- 
ferred from  Aristophanes  (T/iesmoph.  80)  that  it 
lasted  for  five  days.  Such  discrepancies  have  un- 
doubtedly arisen  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
women  spent  several  days  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  real  festival  in  preparations  and  puri- 
fications, during  which  they  were  especially  bound 
to  abstain  from  sexual  intercourse,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose they  slept  and  sat  upon  particular  kinds  of 
herbs  which  were  believed  to  have  a  purifying  ef- 
fect. (Hesych.  3.  v.  Kveupov :  Etymol.  M.  s.  v. 
^ic6poSov :  Aelian.  Nat.  An.  ix.  26  ;  Schol.  ad 
T/ieocrit.  iv.  25  ;  Dioscorid.  i.  135  ;  Plin.  H.N. 
xxiv.  19;  Stephan.  Byz.  s.  v.  Mi'Aijtos.)  During 
this  time  the  women  of  each  demos  appointed  two 
married  women  from  among  themselves  to  con- 
duct the  preliminary  solemnities  (&pxeiv  els  to 
®e(rpo<p6pta,  Isaeus,  de  Ciron.  kered.  p.  208,  ed. 
Reisk.),  and  their  husbands  who  had  received  a 
dowry  amounting  to  three  talents,  had  to  pay  the 
expenses  for  the  solemnity  in  the  form  of  a  liturgy. 
(Isaeus,  de  Pyrrh.  Itered.  p.  66.)  The  festival 
itself,  which  according  to  the  most  probable  sup- 
position, also  adopted  by  Wellauer  (de  Tltesmo- 
plioriis,  p.  6),  lasted  only  for  three  days,  began  on 
the  11th  of  Pyanepsion,  which  day  was  called 
favotios  or  KadoSos  (Hesych.  s.  v.  "AvoSos)  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  solemnities  were  opened  by 
the  women  with  a  procession  from  Athens  to  Eleusis. 
In  this  procession  they  carried  on  their  heads  sacred 
laws  (vofu/ioi  [iig\oi  or  &«r/uoi),  the  introduction  of 
which  was  ascribed  to  Demeter  ®G(riio<p6pos,  and 
other  symbols  of  civilised  life.  (Schol.  ad  Theoerit. 
xiv.  23.)  The  women  spent  the  night  at  Eleusis  in 
celebrating  the  mysteries  of  the  goddess.  (Aen. 
Tact.  Potion.  4.) 

The  second  day,  called  vijo-Teia  (Athen.  vii. 
p.  307),  was  a  day  of  mourning,  during  which  the 
women  sat  on  the  ground  around  the  statue  of 
Demeter,  and  took  no  other  food  than  cakes  made 
of  sesame  and  honey  (fnjo-afiovs,  Aristoph.  Tlies- 
iiioph.  535,  /'ax,  820).  On  this  day  no  meetings 
either  of  the  senate  or  the  people  were  held. 
(Aristoph.  Thesm.  79.)  It  was  probably  in  the 
afternoon  of  this  day  that  the  women  held  a  pro- 
cession at  Athens,  in  which  they  walked  barefooted 
behind  a  waggon,  upon  which  baskets  with  mys- 
tical symbols  were  conveyed  to  the  Thesmophorion. 
(Aristooh.  Thesm.  276,  &c.)  The  third  day,  called 
KaKXiyiveia  from  the  circumstance  that  Demeter 
was  invoked  under  this  name  (Aristoph.  T/iesm. 
296),  was  a  day  of  merriment  and  raillery  among 
the  women  themselves,  in  commemoration  of  Iambe 
who  was  said  to  have  made  the  goddess  smile 
during  her  grief.  (Aristoph.  Thesm.  7 92,  Ran.  390  ; 
Hesych.  s.  v.  'Zrfiina  :  Phot.  Lex.  p.  397;  Apollod. 
i.  5.  §  1.)  Hesychius  mentions  a  sacrifice  called 
jfoiiu,  which  was  offered  to  the  goddess   as  an 
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atonement  for  any  excess  or  error  which  might 
have  been  committed  during  the  sacred  days,  and 
this  sacrifice  was  probably  offered  at  the  close  of 
the  third  day. 

There  are  several  other  particulars  mentioned 
by  ancient  writers  as  forming  part  of  the  Thesmo- 
phoria, but  we  are  not  able  to  ascertain  in  what 
manner  they  were  connected  with  the  festival,  or 
on  what  day  they  took  place. 

Thesmophoria  were  also  celebrated  in  many  other 
parts  of  Greece,  as  stated  above.  The  principal 
places  where  they  are  mentioned  by  ancient  authors 
are  the  following: — Sparta,  where  the  festival  lasted 
for  three  days  (Hesych.  s.  v.  Tpiiifiepos) ;  Dry  maea 
in  Phocis  (Paus.  x.  33.  §  6  ;  Steph.  Byz.  s.v. 
Apupla)  j  Thebes  in  Boeotia  (Plut.  Pelop.  p.  280 ; 
Xenoph.  HeUen.  v.  2.  §  29) ;  Miletus  (Steph.  Byz. 
s.v.  M(Aijtos:  Diog.  Laert.  ix.  §  43),  Syracuse 
(Athen.  xiv.  p.  647),  Eretria  in  Euboea  (Plut. 
Quaest.  Gr.  p.  298,  b.  &c),  Delos  (Athen.  iii. 
p.  109),  Ephesus  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  633  j  Herod,  vi. 
16),  Agrigentum  (Polyaen.  v.  1.  1),  and  other 
places.  But  of  their  celebration  in  these  towns  we 
know  no  more  than  a  few  isolated  particulars  which 
are  mentioned  in  the  passages  referred  to. 

(Meursius,  Graecia  Feriafa,  s.  v.  &efffjLOip6pia : 
Wellauer,  de  T/tesmop/ioriis,  Wratislaviae  1820, 
8vo.  ;  Creuzer,  Symbol,  iv.  p.  440;  &c.  ;  Preller  m 
Zimmermanri's  Zeitscltrift,  1835,  n.  98  ;  and  in 
general  Wachsmuth,  HeUen.  Alt.  ii.  p.  574,  2d  ed. 
&c.;  K.  F.  Hermann,  Handb.  der  Gottesd.  Alterth. 
§  56.  n.  15,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

THESMOPHY'LACES  (aeoyioptoeuces) 
[Hbndeca.] 

THESMOS  (d;,rn<Ss).     [Nomos.J 

THESMO'THETAIi     (deff/ioflETai).        [Ar- 

CHON.] 

THESSA  (»7)o-<ra).  [Heres,  p.  597,  b.] 
THETES  (SiJTey).  In  earlier  times  this  name 
denoted  any  freemen  who  worked  for  hire  (of 
e'csKa Tpo(f>7)s  &ou7i6i5ojT6s,Photius, s.  v.;  iAevSepiiii 
ivo^a  8(ct  ireviav  e7r'  apynpitii  SovtevSvrav,  Pollux, 
iii.  32).  Homer  (Od.  iv.  644,  xviii.  356)  speaks 
of  &f)i  cs  re  S/twes  re,  the  latter  properly  signify- 
ing those  who  became  slaves  by  captivity.  They 
are  to  be  distinguished  not  only  from  all  common 
slaves,  but  also  from  those  persons  who  were  in  the 
condition  of  the  Penestae  or  Helots.  (Wachsmuth, 
Hell.  Alt.  vol.  i.  pt.i.  pp.235,  255,  322,  1st  ed.; 
Schomann,  Ant.  Jur.  pub.  Gr.  p.  70.)  The  persons 
best  known  by  the  name  of  dijns  are  the  members 
of  the  fourth  or  lowest  class  at  Athens,  according 
to  the  political  division  of  Solon.  They  are  'spoken 
of  under  Census.  [C.  R.  K.] 

THIASOS  (Mao-os).  [Dionysia,  p.  411,  a  ; 
Erani,  p.  475,  b.] 

THOLIA  (&o\£o).  [Umbraculum.] 
THOLUS  (&6\os,  i  and  y,  also  called  OKids) 
is  a  name  which  was  given  to  any  round  building 
which  terminated  at  the  top  in  a  point,  whatever 
might  be  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  used. 
(Hesych.  and  Suidas.  s.  v.  ®6\os :  Od.  xxii.  442, 
459,  466.)  At  Athens  the  name  was  in  particular 
applied  to  the  new  round  prytaneum  near  the 
senate-house,  which  should  not  be  confounded  with 
the  old  prytaneum  at  the  foot  of  the  acropolis. 
(Paus.  i.  5.  §  1,  18.  §  13.)  It  was  therefore  the 
place  in  which  the  prytanes  took  their  common 
meals  and  offered  their  sacrifices.  It  was  adorned 
with  some  small  silver  statues  (Pollux,  viii.  155  ; 
Demosth;  de  Fals.  Leg.  p.  419),  and  near  it  stood 
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the  ten  statues  of  the  Attic  iirtivvfiot.  [Eponymi, 
PrWaneivm.] 

Other  Greek  cities  had  likewise  their  public 
b6\oi :  thus  we  find  that  Polycletus  built  one  of 
white  marble  at  Epidaurus,  the  inside  of  which 
was  adorned  with  paintings  by  Pausias.  It  was 
originally  surrounded  by  columns,  of  which  in  the 
days  of  Pausanias  six  only  were  standing,  and 
upon  these  were  inscribed  the  names  of  such  per- 
sons as  had  been  cured  of  some  disease  by  Ascle- 
pius,  together  with  the  name  of  the  disease  itself 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  had  obtained  their 
recovery.     (Paus.  ii.  17.  §  3.)  [L.  S.] 

THORAX.  [Lorica.] 
THRACES.  [Gladiatores,  p.  576,  a.] 
THRANI'TAE  (Spatf-rat).  [NAvis,p.788,a.] 
THRONUS,  the  Greek  bpfoos,  for  which  the 
proper  Latin  term  is  solium  ;  a  throne.  This  did 
not  differ  from  a  chair  (icaOedpa)  [Cathedra  ; 
Sella]  except  in  being  higher,  larger,  and  in  all 
respects  more  magnificent.  (Athen.  v.  p.  192,  e.) 
On  account  of  its  elevation  it  was  always  neces- 
sarily accompanied  by  a  -foot-stool  {subsellium, 
vrroir6b'iovl)  Ait.  bpdviov,  Ion.  bpTJvvs,  Horn.  //.  xiv. 
240,  Od.  i.  131,  x.  315).  Besides  a  variety  of 
ornaments,  especially  nails  or  studs  of  silver,  be- 
stowed upon  the  throne  itself,  it  was  often  covered 
with  beautiful  and  splendid  drapery.  (Horn.  Od. 
xx.  150.)  [Tapes.]  The  accompanying  woodcut 
shows  two  gilded  thrones  with  cushions  and  dra- 
pery represented  on  paintings  found  at  Resina. 
(Ant.  tFErc.  vol.  i.  tav.  29.)  These  were  intended 
to  be  the  thrones  of  Mars  and  Venus,  which  is 
expressed  by  the  helmet  on  the  one  and  the  dove 
on  the  other. 
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All  the  greater  gods  were  sometimes  represented 
ns  enthroned.  This  was  in  imitation  of  the  prac- 
tice adopted  by  mortals,  and  more  particularly  in 
Asia,  as  in  the  case  of  Xerxes  (Philostr.  Imag.  ii. 
31),  and  of  the.  Parthians.  (Claud,  in  IV.  Cons. 
Honor.  214.)  When  the  sitting  statue  of  the  god 
was  colossal,  the  throne  was  of  course  great  in  pro- 
portion, and  consequently  presented  a  very  eligible 
field  for  the  display  of  sculpture  and  painting.  As 
early  as  the  sixth  century  before  Christ  Bathycles 
of  Magnesia  thus  decorated  the  throne  of  the 
Amyclaean  Apollo.  {Diet,  of  Biog.  art.  Bathycles.) 
The  throne  of  the  Olympian  Zeus,  the  work  of 
Pheidias,  was  constructed  and  ornamented  in  a 
similar  manner.  {Diet,  of  Biog.  art.  Plicidias^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  252.)  As  a  chair  for  common  use  was 
sometimes  made  to  hold  two  persons  (Horn.  II.  iii. 
424,  Od.  xvii.  330)  and  a  throne  shared  by  two 
potentates  {dteppov,  Doris,  ap.  Athen.  i.  p.  17,  f. ),  so 
two  divinities  were  sometimes  supposed  to  occupy 
the  same  throne.  (Paus.  viii.  37.  §  2.)  Besides  those 
belonging  to  the  statues  of  the  t^ods,  the  thrones  of 


monarchs  were  sometimes  deposited  in  the  temples 
as  Donaria.    (Paus.  ii.  19.  §  4,  v.  12.  §  3.) 

The  ibllowing  woodcut,  taken  from  a  fictile  vase 
in  the  Museo  Borbonico  at  Naples,  represents  Juno 
seated  on  a  splendid  throne,  which  is  elevated,  like 
those  already  described,  on  a  basement.  She  holds 
in  her  left  hand  a  sceptre,  and  in  her  right  the 
apple,  which  Mercury  is  about  to  convey  to  Paris 
with  a  view  to  the  celebrated  contest  for  beauty 
on  Mount  Ida.  Mercury  is  distinguished  by  his 
Talaria,  his  Caduceus,  and  his  pctasus  thrown 
behind  his  back  and  banging  by  its  string.  On 
the  right  side  of  the  throne  is  the  representation  of 
a  tigress  or  panther. 


The  elevated  seat  used  by  a  schoolmaster  was 
called  his  throne.  (Brunck,  Anal.  ii.  417.)  [J.  Y.] 
THY'MELE  (&u/*eA7J).  [Theatrum,p-  1122.] 
THYRSUS  (ftiifKros),  a  pole  carried  by  Diony- 
sus, and  by  Satyrs,  Maenades,  and  others  who 
engaged  in  Bacchic  festivities  and  rites.  (Athen. 
xiv.  p.  631,  a. ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  82.)  [Dionysia, 
p.  411,  a.]  It  was  sometimes  terminated  by  the 
apple  of  the  pine,  or  fir-cone  (ictwotySpos,  Brunck, 
Anal.  i.  421),  that  tree  {iretiiCT})  being  dedicated 
to  Dionysus  in  consequence  of  the  use  of  the  tur- 
pentine which  flowed  from  it,  and  also  of  its  cones, 
in  making  wine.  (Walpole,  Mem.  on  Eur.  and  As. 
Turkey,  p.  235.)  The  monuments  of  ancient  art, 
however,  most  commonly  exhibit  instead  of  the 
pine-apple  a  bunch  of  vine  or  ivy -leaves  (Ovid. 
Met.  xi.  27,  28;  Propert.  iii.  3.  35)  with  grapes  or 
berries,  arranged  into  the  form  of  a  cone.  The 
following  woodcut,  taken  from  a  marble  ornament 
{Mon.  Matth.  ii.  tab.  86),  shows  the  head  of  a 
thyrsus  composed  of  the  leaves  and  berries  of  the 
ivy,  and  surrounded  by  acanthus  leaves.  Very 
frequently  also  a  white  fillet  was  tied  to  the  pole 
just  below  the  head,  in  the  manner  represented  in 
the  woodcut  on  p.  1 36,  b.,  where  each  of  the  figures 
holds  a  thyrsus  in  her  hand.  See  also  the  wood- 
cut to  Funambulus  and  Vannus.  (Statius,  Thcb. 
vii.  654.)  [Instita.]  The  fabulous  history  of 
Bacchus  relates  that  he  converted  the  thyrsi  car- 
ried by  himself  and  his  followers  into  dangerous 
weapons,  by  concealing  an  iron  point  in  the  head 
of  leaves.  (Diod.  iii.  64,  iv.  4  ;  Macrob.  Sat.  i. 
19.)  Hence  his  thyrsus  is  called  "a  spear  en- 
veloped in  vine-leaves  "  (Ovid.  Met.  iii  667%  and 
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its  point  was  thought  to  incite  to  madness.  (Hor. 
Carat,  ii.  19.  8  ;  Ovid.  Amor.  iii.  1.23,  iii.  15.  17, 
Trist.  iv.  ].  43  ;  Brnnck,  Anal.  iii.  20]  ;  Orph. 
Hymn.  xlv.  5,  1.  8.)  [J.  Y.] 

TIA'RA  or  TIA'RAS  (ndpa  or  ridpas :  Att. 
KvpSturla9  Moeris,  s.  v.  ;  Herod,  v.  49,  vii.  64  ; 
Aristoph.  Aves,  4ii7),  a  hat  with  a  large  high 
crown.  This  was  the  head-dress  which  character- 
ized the  north-  western  Asiatics,  and  more  especially 
the  Armenians  (Xen.  Cyr.  1.  §  13 ;  Sueton.  Nero, 
13),  the  Parthiair,'.,  and  the  Persians  (Herod,  iii. 
12  ;  Philost.  Sen.  Imag.  ii.  31  ;  Plaut.  Pers.  iv. 
2.  2),  as  distinguished  from  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, whose  hats  fitted  the  head  or  had  only  a 
low  crown.  The  Mysian  hat,  or  "  Phrygian  bon- 
net,11 as  it  is  now  called  [Pileus,  p.  919,  b.],  was 
a  kind  of  tiara  (Virg.  Aen.  vii.  247 ;  Servius,  in  he; 
Sen.  Tliyesi.  iv.  1.  40,  41  ;  Philostr.  Jun.  Imag. 
8),  formed  with  lappets  to  be  tied  under  the  chin 
(Juv.  vi.  516  ;  Val.  Flacc.  vi.  700),  and  dyed 
purple.     (Ovid.  Met.  xi.  181.) 

The  king  of  Persia  wore  an  erect  tiara,  whilst 
those  of  his  subjects  were  soft  and  flexible,  falling 
on  one  side.  (Herod,  vii.  61  ;  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  5. 
§23,  Cyrop.  viii.  3.  §  13;  Schol.  in  Aristoph.  I.e.) 
He  was  also  distinguished  by  the  splendid  colours 
of  his  tiara  (Themist.  Orat.  2.  p.  36,  c,  24.  p. 
306,  c),  and  by  a  Diadema,  which  encircled  it, 


TIBIA, 
and  which  was  variegated  with  white  spots  upon 
a  blue  ground.  The  Persian  name  for  this  regal 
head-dress  was  cidaris.  (Curt.  iii.  8  ;  KiSapts  or 
irfrapis,  Strabo,  xi.  12.  §  9  ;  Pollux,  vii.  §  58.) 
The  preceding  woodcut  shows  the  cidaris  as  repre- 
sented on  a  gem  in  the  Royal  Cabinet  at  Paris, 
and  supposed  by  Caylus  to  be  worn  by  a  sovereign 
of  Armenia.  (Recueil  d'Ant.  ii.  p.  124.)  From 
a  very  remote  period  (Aeschyl.  Pers.  668)  down 
to  the  present  day  the  tiara  of  the  king  of  Persia 
has  been  commonly  adorned  with  gold  and  jewel- 
lery. [J.Y.] 

TI'BIA  (aii\6s),  a  pipe,  the  commonest  musical 
instrument  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  It  was 
very  frequently  a  hollow  cane  perforated  with 
holes  in  the  proper  places.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xvi.  36. 
s.  66  ;  Athen.  iv.  p.  182.)  In  other  instances  it 
was  made  of  some  kind  of  wood,  especially  box, 
and  was  bored  with  a  gimblet  (terebrato  bunco, 
Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  697).  The  Phoenicians  used  a  pipe, 
called  gingrus,  or  aitXbs  yiyypaJivos,  which  did  not 
exceed  a  span  in  length,  and  was  made  of  a  small 
reed  or  straw.  (Athen.  iv.  p.  1 74,  f ;  Festus,  s.  v. 
Gingriator.)  The  use  of  the  same  variety  in  Egypt 
is  proved  by  specimens  in  the  British  Museum, 
which  were  discovered  in  an  Egyptian  tomb. 

When  a  single  pipe  was  used  by  itself,  the  per- 
former upon  it,  as  well  as  the  instrument,  was 
called  monaulos.  (Mart.  xiv.  64  ;  /ioVauAos, 
Brunck,  Anal.  i.  484.)  Thus  used,  it  was  much 
in  fashion  at  Alexandria.  (Athen.  iv.  p.  174,  b.) 
When  its  size  became  considerable,  and  it  was 
both  strengthened  and  adorned  by  the  addition  of 
metallic  or  ivory  rings  (Hor.  Art.  Poet.  202 — 205; 
Propert.  iv.  6.  8),  it  must  have  been  comparable 
to  the  flageolet,  or  even  to  the  clarionet  of  modern 
times.  Among  the  varieties  of  the  single  pipe  the 
most  remarkable  were  the  bag-pipe,  the  performei 
on  which  was  called  utriadarius  (Sueton.  Nero, 
54)  or  aGKaiAys  (Onomast.)  ;  and  the  av\bs 
7TAI&Y10S  or  Tv\a-ylav\os  (Theocrit.  xx.  29  ;  Longus, 
i.  2  ;  Heliodor.  Aethiop.  v. ;  Aelian,  H.  A.  vi.  19  ; 
Eustath.  in  Horn.  II.  xviii.  495),  which,  as  its 
name  implies,  had  a  mouth-piece  inserted  into  it 
at  right  angles.  Its  form  is  shown  in  a  restored 
terminal  statue  of  Pan  in  the  Townley  collection 
of  the  British  Museum.  Pan  was  the  reputed 
inventor  of  this  kind  of  tibia  (Bion,  iii.  7)  as  well 
as  of  the  fistula  or  Syrinx. 

But  among  the-Greeks  and  Romans  it  was  much 
more  usual  to  play  on  two  pipes  at  the  same  time. 
Hence  a  performance  on  this  instrument  (libicimum, 
Gellius,  iv.  13),  even  when  executed  by  a  single 
person,  was  called  canere  or  cantare  tilnis.  (Gellius, 
N.  A.  xv.  17  ;  Com.  Nepos,  xv.  2.  §  1.)  This 
act  is  exhibited  in  very  numerous  works  of  ancient 
art,  and  often  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  manifest 
that  the  two  pipes  were  perfectly  distinct,  and  not 
connected,  as  some  have  supposed,  by  a  common 
mouth-piece.  We  see  this  more  especially  in  two 
beautiful  paintings,  which  were  found  at  Resina 
and  Civita  Vecchia,  and  which  represent  Marsyas 
teaching  the  young  Olympus  to  play  on  the  double 
pipe.  (Ant.  d1  Ercolano,  i.  tav.  9,  iii.  tav.  19  ; 
compare  Paus.  x.  30.  §  5.)  The  tibiae  pares  in 
the  British  Museum,  which  were  found  with  a  lyre 
in  a  tomb  at  Athens,  appear  to  be  of  cedar.  Their 
length  is  about  15  inches.  Each  of  them  had  a 
separate  mouth-piece  (y\uo-(rts),  and  besides  the 
hole  at  the  end  it  has  five  hole3  along  the  top  and 
one  underneath.     The  circumstance  of  these  three 
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instruments  being  found  together,  is  in  accordance 
with  the  fact,  that  they  are  very  commonly  men- 
tioned together  by  ancient  authors  (Find.  01.  iii. 
9,  xi.  97,  98,  Isth.  iv.  30,  ed.  Bockh  ;  1  Cor.  xiv. 
7)  ;  and  the  reason  of  this  was,  that  performances 
on  the  double  pipe  were  very  frequently  accom- 
panied by  the  music  of  the  lyre.  (Hor.  Epod.  ix. 
5.)  The  mouth-pieces  of  the  two  pipes  often  passed 
through  a  Capistrum.     (See  woodcut,  p.  553.) 

Three  different  kinds  of  pipes  were  originally 
used  to  produce  music  in  the  Dorian,  Phrygian, 
and  Lydian  modes.  [Musica,  p.  777.]  About 
the  third  century  b.  c,  Pronomus,  the  Thcban,  in- 
vented adjustments  (apfj-oviai)  by  which  the  same 
set  of  pipes  might  be  fitted  to  nil  the  modes.  (Pans. 
ix.  12.  §4;  Athen.  xiv.  p. 631,  e.)  In  what 
these  adjustments  consisted  we  are  not  clearly  in- 
formed. Probably  stopples  or  plugs  (pKfiot)  were 
used  for  this  purpose.  It  appears  also,  that  to 
produce  the  Phrygian  mode  the  pipe  had  only  two 
holes  above  (biforis,  Virg.  Aen.  ix.  617 — 620), 
and  that  it  terminated  in  a  born  bending  upwards. 
(Tibull.  ii.  1.  86  ;  Ovid.  Met.  iii.  533.)  It  thus 
approached*to  the  nature  of  a  trumpet,  and  pro- 
duced slow,  grave,  and  solemn  tunes.  The  Lydian 
mode  was  much  quicker,  and  more  varied  and 
animating.  Horace  mentions  "  Lydian  pipes  "  as 
a  proper  accompaniment,  when  he  is  celebrating 
the  praise  of  ancient  heroes  (Carm.  iv.  13.  30). 
The  Lydians  themselves  used  this  instrument  in 
leading  their  troops  to  battle  ;  and  the  pipes,  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose,  are  distinguished  by  Hero- 
dotus (i.  17)  as  "male  and  female,"  i.e.  probably 
bass  and  treble,  corresponding  to  the  ordinary 
sexual  difference  in  the  human  voice.  The  corre- 
sponding Latin  terms  are  tibia  dextra  and  sinistra 
(laeva,  Plin.  /.  c.)  :  the  respective  instruments  are 
supposed  to  have  been  so  called,  because  the  for- 
mer was  more  properly  held  in  the  right  hand  and 
the  latter  in  the  left.  The  "  tibia  dextra  "  was 
used  to  lead  or  commence  a  piece  of  music,  and 
the  "  sinistra  "  followed  it  as  an  accompaniment. 
Hence  the  former  was  called  incentiva,  the  latter 
succenliva.  (Varro,  de  lie  Rust.  i.  2.)  The  comedies 
of  Terence  having  been  accompanied  by  the  pipe, 
the  following  notices  are  prefixed  to  explain  the 
kind  of  music  appropriate  to  each  :  tibiis  paribus, 
i.  e.  with  pipes  in  the  same  mode  ;  tib.  imparibus, 
pipes  in  different  modes  ;  tib.  duabus  dextris,  two 
pipes  of  low  pitch  ;  tib.  par.  dextris  et  sinistris, 
pipes  in  the  same  mode  and  of  both  low  and  high 
pitch. 

The  use  of  the  pipe  among  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans was  threefold,  viz.  at  sacrifices  {tibiae  sacri- 
Hcae),  entertainments  (ludierac,  Plin.  I.  c. ;  woodcut, 
p.  308),  and  funerals.  (Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  657.)  1.  A 
sacrifice  was  commonly  attended  by  a  piper  (tibicen, 
Varro,  de  Re  Rust.  iii.  17;  woodcut,  p.  1045,  b), 
who  partook  of  the  food  offered,  so  that  "  to  live 
ike  a  piper  "  became  a  proverb  applied  to  those 
ivho  maintained  themselves  at  the  expense  of  other 
)eople.  (Suidas,  s.  v.  Av\tit^s  :  Aristoph.  Pax, 
352.)  The  worshippers  of  Bacchus  (Virg.  Aen.  xi. 
P37),  and  still  more  of  Cybele,  "  the  Berecynthia 
nater"  (Hor.  Carm.  iv.  1.  23),  used  the  Phrygian 
>ipe,  the  music  of  which  was  on  this  account  de- 
lominated  to  Mi)Tpaov  at\r)na.  (Paus.  x.  30.  §  5.) 
I.  At  public  entertainments  the  tibicines  wore 
unics  reaching  down  to  their  feet  (Ovid.  Fast.  vi. 
>86),  as  is  exemplified  in  one  of  the  woodcuts  under 
Tunica.     In  conformity  with  the  use  of  this  kind 
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of  music  at  public  festivals,  a  band  of  tibicines 
preceded  a  Roman  general  when  he  triumphed. 
(Floras,  ii.  2.)  3.  The  gravity  and  solemnity  of 
the  Phrygian  pipes,  which  adapted  them  to  the 
worship  of  Cybele,  also  caused  them  to  be  used  at 
funerals.  (Statius,  T/ieb.  vi.  120  ;  compare  Joseph. 
B.  J.  iii.  8.  5  ;  Matt.  ix.  23.)  The  pipe  was  tile 
instrument  principally  used  to  regulate  the  dance 
[Saltatio],  whether  at  sacrifices,  festivals,  or 
private  occasions  in  domestic  life  (Herod,  vi.  129); 
by  means  of  it  also  the  rowers  kept  time  in  a 
trireme.    (Max.  Tyr.  23.) 

Notwithstanding  the  established  use  of  the  pipe 
for  these  important  purposes,  it  was  regarded,  more 
especially  by  the  Athenians,  as  an  inelegant  in- 
strument, greatly  inferior  to  the  lyre.  (Plut.  Alcib. 
p.  351  ;  Gellius,  N.  A.  xv.  17;  Aristot.  Polit.  viii. 
6.)  Horace,  however,  represents  Clio  as  perform- 
ing according  to  circumstances  either  on  the  lyre 
or  the  pipe  (Carm.  i.  12.  2  ;  compare  Philost  Sen. 
Imag.  ii.  5) ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  pipe  was  by 
no  means  confined  anciently,  as  it  is  with  us,  to 
the  male  sex,  but  that  ouA^Tpi'Ses,  or  female  tibi- 
cines, were  very  common.  (Xen.  Symp.  ii.  1 ;  Hor. 
Epist.  i.  14.  25.)  The  Thebans  always  esteemed 
this  instrument,  and  excelled  greatly  in  the  use  of 
it.     (Antlml.  ed.  Jacobs,  ii.  633.)  [J.  Y.] 

TIBI'CEN.     [Tibia.] 

TIGNI  IMMITTENDI  SERVITUS.  [Seh- 
vitutes,  p.  1031,  b.] 

TIME'MA  (Ti>7)/ia).  The  penalty  imposed  in 
a  court  of  criminal  justice  at  Athens,  and  also  the 
damages  awarded  in  a  civil  action,  received  the 
name  of  Tfyrtjfia,  because  they  were  estimated  or 
assessed  according  to  the  injury  which  the  public 
or  the  individual  might  respectively  have  sustained. 
The  penalty  was  either  fixed  by  the  judge,  or 
merely  declared  by  him  according  to  some  estimate 
made  before  the  cause  came  into  court.  In  the 
first  case  the  trial  was  called  aykv  tijUjjtos,  in  the 
second  case  ayiiv  arl/aiTos,  a  distinction  which 
applies  to  civil  as  well  as  to  criminal  trials. 

It  is  obvious  that  on  a  criminal  "charge  two 
inquiries  have  to  be  made  ;  first,  whether  the  de- 
fendant is  guilty,  secondly,  if  he  be  found  guilty, 
what  punishment  ought  to  be  inflicted  upon  him. 
It  may  be  advisable  to  leave  the  punishment  to  the 
discretion  of  the  judge,  or  it  may  not.  In  some 
cases  the  Athenian  law-giver  thought  that  the 
judge  ought  to  have  no  discretion.  Thus,  in  cases 
of  murder  and  high  treason  sentence  of  death  was 
imposed  by  the  law  and  only  pronounced  by  the 
judge  [Phonos  ;  Prodosia],  and  in  many  other 
cases  the  punishment  was  likewise  fixed  by  the 
law.  But  where  the  exact  nature  of  the  offence 
could  not  be  foreseen  by  the  lawgiver,  or  it  might 
so  far  vary  in  its  character  and  circumstances  as  to 
admit  of  many  degrees  of  culpability,  it  might  be 
desirable  or  even  necessary  to  leave  the  punish- 
ment to  the  discretion  of  the  judge.  The  law  then 
directed  that  the  same  court  which  passed  sentence 
on  the  culprit  should  forthwith  impose  the  penalty 
which  his  crime  deserved.  Thus  in  the  vifws 
SSpeais  (Demosth.  c.  Mid.  529)  it  is  enacted : 
tirov  av  Karayvtp  7]  7]\tala,  Ti[i6.ra>  -nepX  avrov 
irapaxprUJ-a,  otoo  %v  Sdfi7  a^ws  Uvea  7ra0eii'  % 
a7roT?(ro(,  where  airorTtTai  refers  to  pecuniary  pe- 
nalties, irafleii'  to  any  other  sort  of  penalty,  as 
death,  imprisonment,  &c.  Sometimes  a  special 
provision  was  made  as  to  the  means  of  enforcing 
the  punishment ;  as  in  the  law  last  cited,  and  also 
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in  the  laws  in  Demosth.  c.  Timocr.  733,  it  is  de- 
clared, that  if  a  fine  be  imposed,  the  party  shall 
he  imprisoned  until  it  is  paid. 

In  civil  causes  the  sentence  by  which  the  Court 
awarded  redress  to  the  injured  party  would  vary 
according  to  the  nature  of  his  complaint.  Where 
he  sought  to  recover  an  estate  in  land,  or  a  house, 
or  any  specific  thing,  as  a  ring,  a  horse,  a  slave, 
nothing  further  was  required,  than  to  determine  to 
whom  the  estate,  the  house,  or  the  thing  demanded, 
of  right  belonged.  [Heres  (Greek)  ;  Oikias 
Dike.]  The  same  would  be  the  case  in  an  action 
of  debt,  xp*°"s  Si'ktj,  where  a  sum  certain  was  de- 
manded ;  as  for  instance,  where  the  plaintiff  had 
lent  a  sum  of  money  to  the  defendant,  and  at  the 
trial  no  question  was  made  as  to  the  amount,  but 
the  dispute  was,  whether  it  was  a  loan  or  a  gift, 
or  whether  it  had  been  paid  or  not  So,  in  an 
action  for  breach  of  contract,  if  by  the  terms  of  the 
contract  a  certain  penalty  had  been  attached  to  its 
violation,  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  have  an  in- 
quiry of  damages,  they  being  already  liquidated  by 
the  act  of  the  parties  themselves.  (Demosth.  c. 
Dionys.  1291,  1296,  et  argum.)  In  these  and 
many  other  similar  cases  the  trial  was  ot(/«jtos. 
On  the  other  hand,  wherever  the  damages  were  in 
their  nature  unliquidated,  and  no  provision  had 
been  made  concerning  them  either  by  the  law  or 
by  the  agreement  of  the  parties,  they  were  to  be 
assessed  by  the  dicasts. 

The  following  was  the  course  of  proceeding  in 
the  T(ju?itoi  ayvves. 

Let  us  suppose  that  on  a  criminal  prosecution 
the  defendant  had  been  found  guilty.  The  super- 
intending magistrate  then  called  upon  the  pro- 
secutor to  say,  what  punishment  he  proposed  to  be 
inflicted  on  him,  and  what  he  had  to  say  there- 
upon. The  bill  of  indictment  (ey/rAi^a)  was 
always  superscribed  with  some  penalty  by  the 
person  who  preferred  it.  He  was  said  eVrypa- 
<7>ecr0ai  Tlfniiia,  and  the  penalty  proposed  is  called 
tnlypa/xfia.  (Demosth.  c.  Nausim.  985.)  We 
find  also  the  expressions  iir&yfiv  -rifnifia,  Tijuao-flcii 
r<p  rpetyovTi,  Tt^ait'  iroiei<r(?at.  When  a  charge 
was  brought  not  by  a  private  individual,  but  by  a 
magistrate  ex  officio,  the  law  required  him  in  like 
manner  to  write  down  the  penalty  which  he 
thought  the  case  merited.  (Demosth.  c.  Macart. 
1076.)  The  prosecutor  was  now  called  upon  to 
support  the  allegation  in  the  indictment,  and  for 
that  purpose  to  mount  the  platform  and  address 
the  dicasts  (avaSaiveiv  €ts  Ti^/ia). 

Here  he  said  whatever  occurred  to  him  as  likely 
to  aggravate  the  charge,  or  increase  the  dicasts 
against  his  opponents.  He  was  not  bound,  how- 
ever, to  abide  by  the  proposal  made  in  the  bill,  but 
might,  if  he  pleased  (with  the  consent  of  the  court) 
ask  for  a  lower  penalty  than  he  had  demanded 
before.  This  was  often  done  at  the  request  of  the 
defendant  himself,  or  of  his  friends  ;  sometimes 
from  motives  of  humanity ;  and  sometimes  from 
prudential  considerations.  If  the  accused  sub- 
mitted to  the  punishment  proposed  on  the  other 
side,  there  was  no  further  dispute  ;  if  he  thought 
it  too  severe,  he  made  a  counter  proposition,  nam- 
ing the  penalty  (commonly  some  pecuniary  fine) 
which  he  considered  would  satisfy  the  demands  of 
justice.  He  was  then  said  avriTi^aaOai,  or  eai/T$ 
TinZaBai.  (Demosth.  c.  Timocr.  743,  c.  Aicostr. 
1252  ;  Aesch.  de  Fafe.  Leg.  29,  ed.  Steph.)  He 
was  allowed  to  address  the  court  in  mitigation  of 
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punishment ;  to  say  what  he  could  in  extenuation 
of  his  offence,  or  to  appeal  to  the  mercy  of  his 
judges.  This  was  frequently  done  for  him  by  hia 
relations  and  friends  ;  and  it  was  not  unusual  for 
a  man,  who  thought  himself  in  peril  of  life  or  free- 
dom, to  produce  his  wife  and  children  in  court, 
to  excite  compassion.  (Demosth.  c.  Mid.  S73,  575, 
o.  Aristocr.  793,  de  Fals.  Leg.  431,  434,  c.  Onetar. 
878,  o.  Apltob.  834  ;  Aristoph.  Vcsp.  £60.)  After 
both  parties  had  been  heard,  the  dicasts  were  called 
upon  to  give  their  verdict. 

Here  occurs  a  question,  about  which  there  has 
been  much  difference  of  opinion,  and  which  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  with  any  certainty ;  viz. 
whether  the  dicasts,  in  giving  this  verdict,  were 
confined  to  a  choice  between  the  estimates  of  the 
opposing  parties,  or  whether  they  had  a  discretion 
to  award  what  punishment  they  pleased.  With- 
out entering  upon  any  controversial  discussion,  the 
following  appears  to  the  writer  the  most  probable 
view  of  the  matter. 

The  dicasts  had  no  power  of  discussing  among 
themselves,  or  agreeing  upon  the  fine  or  penalty  to 
be  awarded.  Such  power  was  incompatible  with 
their  mode  of  voting  by  ballot.  [Psephus.]  At 
the  same  time  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that 
the  Athenian  court  had  no  means  of  controlling  the 
parties  in  the  exercise  of  that  privilege  which  the 
law  gave  them,  or  that  it  was  the  common  practice 
for  the  parties  to  submit  widely  different  estimates 
to  the  dicasts,  and  leave  them  no  alternative  but 
the  extreme  of  severity  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
extreme  of  mercy  on  the  other.  Many  passages 
in  the  orators  are  opposed  to  such  a  view,  and 
especially  the  words  of  Demosthenes,  e.  Timocr. 
737. 

The  course  of  proceeding  seems  to  have  been  as 
follows.  The  prosecutor  Usually  superscribed  his 
indictment  with  the  highest  penalty  which  the  law 
or  the  nature  of  the  case  would  admit  of.  In  the 
course  of  the  trial  there  might  be  various  indica- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  dicasts  of  a  disposition  to 
favour  one  side  or  the  other.  They  often  exhibited 
their  feelings  by  vehement  gestures,  clamour,  in- 
terruption, and  questioning  of  the  parties.  It 
was  not  unusual  for  the  speakers  to  make  allusions 
to  the  punishment  before  the  first  verdict  had  been 
given.  (Aesch.  c.  Timarch.  12,  de  Fals.  Leg.  48. 
ed.  Steph.  ;  Demosth.  c.  Mid.  523,  c.  Doeot.  de 
dot.  1022,  1024,  c.  Spud.  1033,  c.  Macart.  1060, 
c.  Steph.  1 1 28  ;  Platner,  Proc.  und  Klag.  vol.  i. 
p.  384.)  All  this  enabled  both  parties  to  feel  the 
pulse  of  the  court  before  the  time  had  arrived  for 
the  second  verdict.  If  the  prosecutor  saw  that  the 
dicasts  were  greatly  incensed  against  his  opponent, 
and  he  himself  was  not  mercifully  inclined,  he 
would  persist  in  asking  for  the  highest  penalty. 
If  he  was  himself  disposed  to  be  merciful,  or 
thought  that  the  dicasts  were,  he  would  relax  in 
his  demand.  Similar  views  would  prevent  the  de- 
fendant from  asking  for  too  small  a  penalty,  or 
would  induce  him  to  effect  a  compromise  (if  pos- 
sible) with  his  opponent.  We  may  reasonably 
suppose,  that  it  was  competent  for  the  prosecutor 
to  mitigate  his  demand  at  any  time  before  the 
magistrate  called  on  the  dicasts  to  divide  j  but  not 
after,  without  the  consent  of  the  court  (Demosth, 
c.  Nicostrat.  1252,  1254,  c.  T/ieocrin.  1343,  e. 
Neaer.  1347.)  If  the  parties  were  endeavouring 
to  come  to  an  arrangement,  the  court  would  give 
them  a  reasonable  time  for  that  purpose  ;  and  there 
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.in  reason  to  believe,  that  the  petitions  addressed 
by  the  defendant  or  his  friends  to  the  prosecutor 
were  made  aloud  in  the  hearing  of  the  dicasts. 
As  to  the  suggested  explanation  of  tiju£c  tV 
fidnpai',  see  Psephus. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  in  case  of  heinous  of- 
fences, or  those  which  immediately  concerned  the 
state,  the  court  would  not  permit  of  a  compromise 
between  the  opposing  parties  ;  but  in  ordinary 
cases,  a  public  prosecutor  was  looked  on  by  the 
Athenians  much  in  the  light  of  a  plaintiff,  es- 
pecially where  his  object  was  to  obtain  some 
penalty  given  by  the  law  to  an  informer.  When 
the  parties  could  not  come  to  terms,  the  dicasts, 
after  hearing  what  each  of  them  had  to  say,  di- 
vided on  their  respective  propositions,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  votes  determined  the  penalty.  (Platner, 
Proc.und Klag.  vol.  i.  pp.  198—202  ;  Meier,  Att. 
Proo.  pp.  178—182.) 

The  course  thus  pursued  at  Athens  must  have 
ied  to  injustice  occasionally,  but  was,  perhaps,  the 
only  course  that  could  be  adopted  with  so  large  a 
number  of  judges.  Aristotle  tells  us,  that  Hippo- 
damus  of  Miletus  (who,  no  doubt,  perceived  the 
evils  of  this  system)  proposed  that  the  verdict 
should  not  be  given  by  ballot  (6ra  \frrifoipopias), 
but  that  each  judge  should  bring  in  a  tablet  with 
a  special  statement  of  his  opinion  ;  upon  which 
proposal  Aristotle  remarks,  that  its  effect  would  be 
to  make  each  judge  a  8icuTT]T-fis  :  that  it  was  an 
object  with  most  of  the  ancient  lawgivers,  that  the 
judges  should  not  confer  with  each  other  (koii/o- 
\oyii)VToa),  and  then  he  comments  on  the  confusion 
that  would  arise,  if  the  judge  were  allowed  to 
propose  a  penalty  different  from  that  submitted 
to  him  by  the  parties.  (Arist.  Polit.  ii.  5.  §§  3, 
8,  9.) 

As  a  general  rule,  only  one  penalty  could  be  im- 
posed by  the  court,  though  the  law  sometimes  gave 
more  than  one.  (Demosth.  c.  Lept.  504,  c.  Neaer. 
1363.)  Sometimes  the  law  expressly  empowered 
the  jury  to  impose  an  additional  penalty  (irpoa"n- 
p-flUa)  besides  the  ordinary  one.  Here  the  pro- 
position emanated  from  the  jury  themselves,  any 
one  of  whom  might  move  that  the  punishment  al- 
lowed by  the  law  should  be  awarded.  He  was 
said  TrpotTTifM^frdai,  and  the  whole  dicasts,  if  (upon 
a  division)  they  adopted  his  proposal,  were  said 
TrpoffTifjtqv.  (Demosth.  c.  Timocr.  733  ;  Meier, 
Att.  Proc.  pp.  183,  725.)  We  may  observe,  that 
the  preposition  irpbs  in  the  verb  irpotTTipav  does 
not  always  imply  that  a  second  penalty  is  imposed, 
but  is  sometimes  used  with  reference  to  other  mat- 
ters, as  in  Demosth.  c.Aristop.  790. 

In  private  actions  the  course  of  proceeding  with 
respect  to  the  assessment  of  damages  was  much  the 
same  as  described  above.  In  some  cases,  where 
the  plaintiff's  demand  was  made  up  of  several 
charges,  or  arose  out  of  various  matters,  he  would 
give  in  his  bill  of  plaint  a  detailed  account,  specify- 
ing the  items,  &c,  instead  of  including  them  in 
one  gross  estimate.  This  seems  to  have  been  con- 
sidered the  fairer  method,  and  may  be  compared 
to  our  bill  of  particulars,  which  the  plaintiff  de- 
livers to  the  defendant.  (Demosth.  c.  Aphob.  853.) 
The  liability  of  the  plaintiff  to  the  iivaSeKla,  which 
waB  calculated  upon  the  sum  demanded,  operated 
as  a  check  upon  exorbitant  demands,  in  addition 
to  that  which  we  have  already  noticed. 

The  TrpoCTintiais  rarely  occurred  in  private  ac- 
tions, except  in  those  where  the  wrongful  act  coin- 
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plained  of  had  the  character  of  a  public  offence,  as 
in  the  Stiai  TfievSofiaprvptaiii.     [Martyria.] 

As  to  the  amount  of  revenue  derived  by  the 
Athenians  from  public  fines,  see  Bockh,  Publ. 
Earn.  o/Atltens,  p.  375,  &c.  2d  ed. 

As  to  TliiTipitt  in  the  sense  of  tlie  rateable  value 
of  property  with  reference  to  the  Athenian  pro- 
perty tax,  see  Eisphoea.  [C.  R.  K.] 

TIMOCRA'TIA.     [Oligarch.] 

TINTINNA'BULUM  (/«i>6W),  a  bell.  Bells 
were  used  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
particularize  here.  One  use,  however,  of  them, 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  watch  and  ward  in  the 
fortified  cities  of  Greece,  deserves  mention.  (Thu- 
cyd.  iv.  135  ;  Aristoph.  Aves,  843,  1159  j  Schol. 
in  he.)  A  guard  (<pti\a£)  being  stationed  in  every 
tower,  a  irep'nroXos  (see  p.  463,  a)  walked  to  and 
fro  on  the  portion  of  the  wall  between  two  towers. 
It  was  his  duty  to  carry  the  bell,  which  he  received 
from  the  guard  at  one  tower,  to  deliver  it  to  the 
guard  at  the  next  tower,  and  then  to  return,  so  that 
the  bell  by  passing  from  hand  to  hand  made  the 
circuit  of  the  city.  By  this  arrangement  it  was 
discovered  if  any  guard  was  absent  from  his  post, 
or  did  not  answer  to  the  bell  in  consequence  of 
being  asleep.  Hence  to  prove  or  try  a  person  was 
called  KwHtnylfav (Aelian,  H.  A.  xvi.  25)  ;  to  per- 
form the  office  of  patrole  was  KuSuvotpope7u. 

The  forms  of  bells  were  various  in  proportion  to 
the  multiplicity  of  their  applications.  In  the  Mu- 
seum at  Naples  are  some  of  the  form  which  we 
call  bell-shaped  ;  others  are  more  like  a  Chinese 


gong.  The  bell,  fig.  1  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  is 
a  simple  disk  of  bell-metal  ;  it  is  represented  in  a 
painting  as  hanging  from  the  branch  of  a  tree. 
(Bartoli,  Sep.  Ant.  13.)  Figure  2  represents  a  bell 
of  the  same  form,  but  with  a  circular  hole  in  the 
centre,  and  a  clapper  attached  to  it  by  a  chain. 
This  is  in  the  Museum  at  Naples,  as  well  as  the 
bell,  fig.  3,  which  in  form  is  exactly  like  those  still 
commonly  used  in  Italy  to  be  attached  to  the  necks 
of  sheep,  goats,  and  oxen.     Fig.  4  is  represented 
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on  one  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  vases  {i.  43)  as  car- 
ried by  a  man  in  the  garb  of  Pan,  and  probably 
for  the  purpose  of  lustration.  (Theocrit.  ii.  36  ; 
Schol.  in  loc.)  Fig.  5  is  a  bell,  or  rather  a  collec- 
tion of  twelve  bells  suspended  in  a  frame,  which  is 
preserved  in  the  Antiquarium  at  Munich.  This 
jingling  instrument,  as  well  as  that  represented  by 
Sg,  6  (from  Bartoli,  Luc.  Sep.  ii.  23),  may  have 
been  used  at  sacrifices,  in  Bacchanalian  processions, 
or  for  lustration.  Fig.  7  is  a  fragment  of  ancient 
sculpture,  representing  the  manner  in  which  bells 
were  attached  to  the  collars  of  chariot-horses. 
(Ginssrot,  iiber  W'dgen,  ii.  pi.  57.)  [J.  Y.] 

TIRO  was  the  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  a 
newly  enlisted  soldier,  as  opposed  to  veteranus,  one 
who  had  had  experience  in  war.  (Caesar,  Bell.  Civ. 
iii.  28.)  The  mode  of  levying  troops  is  described 
under  Exercitus,  pp.  496,  499.  The  age  at 
which  the  liability  to  military  service  commenced 
was  17. 

From  their  first  enrolment  the  Roman  soldiers, 
when  not  actually  serving  against  an  enemy,  were 
perpetually  occupied  in  military  exercises.  They 
were  exercised  every  day  (Veget.  i.  1),  the  tirones 
twice,  in  the  morning  and  afternoon,  and  the  vete- 
rani  once.  The  exercises  included  not  only  the 
use  of  their  weapons  and  tactics  properly  so  called, 
but  also  whatever  could  tend  to  increase  their 
strength  and  activity,  and  especially  carrying  bur- 
thens and  enduring  toil.  Vegetius  (i.  9 — 27)  enu- 
merates among  the  exercises  of  the  tirones  march- 
ing, running,  leaping,  swimming,  carrying  the 
shield,  fighting  at  a  post  [Palus],  thrusting  with 
the  sword  in  preference  to  striking,  using  their 
armour,  hurling  spears  and  javelins,  shooting  ar- 
rows, throwing  stones  and  leaden  bullets,  leaping 
on  and  off  their  horses,  carrying  weights,  fortifying 
the  camp,  and  forming  the  line  of  battle. 

Vegetius  also  gives  rules  for  choosing  tirones  ac- 
cording to  their  country,  their  being  rustics  or 
townsmen,  their  age,  stature,  personal  appearance, 
and  previous  occupation  (i.  2 — 8).  But  these  rules 
refer  almost  exclusively  to  the  state  of  things  under 
the  emperors,  when  the  army  was  no  longer  re- 
cruited from  the  citizens  of  Rome,,  but  from  the 
inhabitants  of  the  provinces. 

At  this  period,  the  tiro,  when  approved  as  fit  for 
the  army,  was  branded  or  tatooed  in  the  hand  with 
a  mark  {stigmata  ;  puncta  signorum),  which  Lipsius 
conjectures  to  have  been  the  name  of  the  emperor. 

The  state  of  a  tiro  was  called  tirocinium ;  and  a 
soldier  who  had  attained  skill  in  his  profession  was 
then  said  tirocinium  ponere,  or  deponere.  (Justin, 
xii.  4,  ix.  1.) 

(Lipsius,  de  Milit.  Roman,  in  Oper.  vol.  iii. 
pp.32,  33,  184,  193— 197.) 

In  civil  life  the  terms  tiro  and  tirocinium  were 
applied  to  the  assumption  of  the  toga  virilis,  which 
was  called  tirocinium  fori  [Toga],  and  to  the  first 
appearance  of  an  orator  at  the  rostrum,  tirocinium 
eloijuentiae  (Senec.  Proem.  1.  2.) ;  and  we  even  have 
such  a  phrase  as  tirocinium  navis  for  the  first  voyage 
of  a  ship.     (Plin.  H.  N.  xxiv.  7.  s.  26.)       [P.  S.} 

TIROCI'NIUM.    [Tino.] 

TITHENI'DIA  (rtdrivitiia),  a  festival  cele- 
brated at  Sparta  by  the  nurses  who  had  the  care 
of  the  male  children  of  the  citizens.  On  this  oc- 
casion the  nurses  (titAo!)  carried  the  little  boys 
out  of  the  city  to  the  temple  of  Artemis  surnamed 
Corythallia,  which  was  situated  on  the  bank  of 
the  stream  Tiassus  in  the  district  of  Cleta.     Here 
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the  nurses  sacrificed  sucking  pigs  on  behalf  of  the 
children,  and  then  had  a  feast,  probably  of  the  meat 
of  the  victims,  with  which  they  ate  bread  baked 
in  an  oven  (iirvWas  Sotouj,  Athen.  iv.  p.  139  ; 
comp.  Plut.  Sympos.  iii.  9,  Quaest.  Gr.  vii.  p.  211, 
Wyttenb. ;  Hesych.s.!>.Kopu0aAA£(rrpiiu.)    [L.S.] 

TITIES  or  TITIENSES.     [Pathich.] 

TI'TII  SODA'LES,  a  sodalitas  or  college  of 
priests  at  Rome,  who  represented  the  second  tribe 
of  the  Romans,  or  the  Titles,  that  is,  the  Sabines, 
who  after  their  union  with  the  Ramnes  or  Latins 
continued  to  perform  their  own  ancient  Sabine 
sacra.  To  superintend  and  preserve  these,  T.  Tatius 
is  said  to  have  instituted  the  Titii  sodales.  (Tacit. 
Annal.  i.  51.)  In  another  passage  (Hist.  ii.  95) 
Tacitus  describes  this  saccrdotium  in  a  somewhat 
different  manner,  inasmuch  as  he  says  that  it  was 
instituted  by  Romulus  in  honour  of  king  Tatius, 
who  after  his  death  was  worshipped  as  a  god.  But 
this  account  seems  only  to  mean  that  Romulus  after 
the  death  of  Tatius  sanctioned  the  institution  of 
his  late  colleague  and  made  the  worship  of  Tatius 
a  part  of  the  Sabine  sacra.  From  Varro  (do  Ling. 
Lot.  v.  85,  ed.  Muller),  who  derives  the  name 
Sodales  Titii  from  Titiae  aves,  which  were  observed 
by  these  priests  in  certain  auguries,  it  appears  that 
these  priests  also  preserved  the  ancient  Sabine  au- 
guries distinct  from  those  of  the  other  tribes.  Dur- 
ing the  time  of  the  republic  the  Titii  sodales  are 
no  longer  mentioned,  as  the  worships  of  the  three 
tribes  became  gradually  united  into  one  common 
religion.  ( Ambrosch,  Siudien  u.  Andeut.  p.  1 92,  &c.) 
Under  the  empire  we  again  meet  with  a  college  of 
priests  bearing  the  name  of  Sodales  Titii  or  Titienses, 
or  Sacerdotes  Titiales  Flaviales ;  but  they  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  sacra  of  the  ancient  tribe  of 
the  Tities,  but  were  priests  instituted  to  conduct 
the  worship  of  an  emperor,  like  the  Augustales. 
(Gruter,  Inscript.  xix.  4,  ccciv.  9,  cccxcvi.  1 ;  In- 
script.  ap.  Murat.  299.  5 :  comp.  Lucan.  Phars.  i. 
602.)     [Augustales.]  [L.  S.] 

TOCOS  (toW).     [Fenus.] 

TOCULLIONES.     [Fenus.] 

TOGA  (r^Seypos),  a  gown,  the  name  of  the 
principal  outer  garment  worn  by  the  Romans,  is 
derived  by  Varro  from  tegere,  because  it  covered 
the  whole  body  (v.  144,  ed.  Muller).  Gellius 
(vii.  12)  states  that  at  first  it  was  worn  alone, 
without  the  tunic.  [Tunica.]  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  first  origin  of  this  dress,  which  some 
refer  to  the  Lydians,  it  seems  to  have  been  re- 
ceived by  the  Romans  from  the  Etruscans,  for  it  is 
seen  on  Etruscan  works  of  art  as  the  only  covering 
of  the  body,  and  the  toga  praetexta  is  expressly 
said  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Etruscans. 
(Liv.  i.  8  ;  Plin.  ff.  N.  viii.  48.  s.  74  ;  Muller, 
Etrusleer,  vol.  i.  p.  262.) 

The  toga  was  the  peculiar  distinction  of  the  Ro- 
mans, who  were  thence  called  ioqati  or  gens  togata. 
(Virg.  Am.  i.  282  ;  Martial,  xiv.  124.)  It  was 
originally  worn  only  in  Rome  itself,  and  the  use  of 
it  was  forbidden  alike  to  exiles  and  to  foreigners. 
(Plin.  Epist.  iv.  11  ;  Suet.  Gaud.  15.)  Gradually, 
however,  it  went  out  of  common  use,  and  was  sup- 
planted by  the  Pallium  and  lacerna,  or  else  it  was 
worn  in  public  under  the  lacerna.  (Suet  Aug.  40.) 
[Lacerna.]  But  it  was  still  used  by  the  upper 
classes,  whe  regarded  it  as  an  honourable  distinc- 
tion (Cic.  Philip,  ii.  30),  in  the  courts  of  justice, 
by  clients  when  they  received  the  Sportula 
(Martial,  xiv.  1 25),  and  in  the  theatre  or  at  the 
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games,  at  least  when  the  emperor  was  present. 
(Suet.  Claud.  6  ;  Lamprid.  Commod.  16.)  Under 
Alexander  Severus  guests  at  the  emperor's  table 
were  expected  to  appear  in  the  toga.  (Lamprid. 
Sever.  1.) 

The  form  of  the  toga,  and  the  manner  of  wear- 
ing it,  are  matters  which  are  much  disputed,  and 
about  which  indeed  it  seems  almost  impossible, 
with  our  present  information,  to  arrive  at  certainty. 

The  form  was,  undoubtedly,  in  some  sense  round 
(Quintil.  xi.  3.  §  137  ;  Isid.  Orig.  xix.  24),  semi- 
circular according  to  Dkuvysius  (iii.  61 ),  who  calls 
it  irept§6\aiov  7]fiiKvK\ioK  It  seems,  however, 
impossible,  from  the  way  in  which  it  was  wom, 
that  it  could  have  been  always  a  semicircle.  Such 
may  perhaps  have  been  its  form  as  worn  in  the 
most  ancient  times,  when  it  had  no  great  fulness  ; 
but  to-account  for  the  numerous  folds  in  which  it 
was  afterwards  worn,  we  must  suppose  it  to  have 
had  a  greater  breadth  in  proportion  to  its  length, 
that  is,  to  have  been  a  smaller  segment  than  a 
semicircle.  Probably  the  size  of  the  segment  which 
the  toga  formed  (on  which  its  fulness  depended) 
was  determined  by  the  fashion  of  the  time  or  the 
taste  of  the  wearer.  This  appears  to  be  the  true 
explanation  of  Quintilian's  words  (xi.  3.  §  139),' 
"  Ipsam  togam  rotundam,  et  aptc  eaesam  velim," 
which  could  have  no  meaning  if  nothing  more  were 
required  than  to  give  the  garment  the  very  simple 
form  of  a  simicircle.  The  only  other  point  to  be 
noticed  respecting  the  form  of  the  toga,  is  the 
question  whether,  when  it  came  to  be  worn  in 
many  complicated  folds,  the  art  of  the  tailor  may 
not  have  been  employed  to  keep  these  folds  in 
their  position.  This  question,  however,  belongs 
more  properly  to  the  mode  of  wearing  the  toga. 

On  this  subject  our  principal  information  is  de- 
rived from  Quintilian  (xi.  3.  §§  137,  &c.)  and  Ter- 
tullian  {de  Pallio),  whose  statements,  however,  refer 
to  the  later  and  more  complicated  mode  of  wearing 
the  garment,  and  from  statues  in  Roman  costume. 

Frequent  reference  is  made  to  the  Sinus  of  the 
toga.  This  was  a  portion  of  the  garment,  which 
hung  down  in  front  of  the  body,  like  a  sling  ;  it 
will  be  more  fully  explained  presently. 

We  must  make  a  clear  distinction  between  the 
more  ancient  and  simpler  mode  of  wearing  the 
toga,  and  the  full  form,  with  many  complicated 
folds,  in  which  it  was  worn  at  a  later  period. 

Quintilian  (xi.  3.  §  137)  says  that  the  ancients 
had  no  sinus,  and  that  afterwards  the  sinuses  were 
very  short.  The  passage  in  Livy  (xxi.  1 8,  sinu  ex 
toga  facto,  iterum  sinu  effuso)  seems  to  refer 
not  to  tlte  sinus,  technically  so  called,  but  a  sinus 
which  Fabius  made  at  the  moment  by  gathering 
up  some  part  of  his  toga. 

The  ancient  mode  of  wearing  the  toga  is  shown 
in  the  following  cut,  which  is  taken  from  the 
Augusteum,  pi.  117  (Becker,  Gallus,  vol.  ii.  p.  83), 
and  represents  a  statue  at  Dresden. 

Let  the  toga,  which  in  this  case  was  probably 
not  far  from  an  exact  semicircle,  be  held  behind 
the  ligure,  with  the  curved  edge  downwards.  First, 
one  comer  is  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder  ;  then 
the  other  part  of  the  garment  is  placed  on  the  right 
shoulder,  thus  entirely  covering  the  back  and  the 
right  side  up  to  the  neck.  It  is  then  passed  over 
the  front  of  the  body,  leaving  very  little  of  the  chest 
uncovered,  and  reaching  downwards  nearly  to  the 
feet  (in  the  figure,  quite  to  one  of  them).  The 
remaining  end,  or  corner,  is  then  thrown  back  over 
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the  left  shoulder,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cover  the 
greater  part  of  the  ami.  By  this  arrangement  the 
right  arm  is  covered  by  the  garment,  a  circumstance 
noticed  by  Quintilian  (§  138)  ;  but  it  was  occa- 
sionally released  by  throwing  the  toga  off  the  right 
shoulder,  and  leaving  it  to  be  supported  on  the  left 
alone.  This  arrangement  is  seen  in  many  ancient 
statues  ;  an  example  is  shown  in  the  following  cut, 
which  represents  the  celebrated  statue  of  Aulus  Me- 
tellus  (commonly  called  the  Etruscan  orator)  in  the 
Florence  Gallery.  (Miiller,  Denhmaler,  vol.  i.  pi. 
lviii.  No.  289.)    The  portion  of  the  toga  which,  in 


the  first  figure,  hangs  down  from  the  chest,  if  it  be  a 
sinus,  is  certainly  of  the  kind  described  by  Quin- 
tilian as  perquam  brevis. 

The  next  cut  represents  the  later  mode  of  wear- 
ing the  toga,  and  is  taken  from  an  engraving  in 
the  Museo  Borbonico  (vol.  vi.  tav.  41)  of  a  statue 
found  at  Herculaneum. 

By  comparing  this  and  other  statues  with  the 
description  of  Quintilian,  we  may  conclude  that  the 
mode  of  wearing  the  toga  was  something  like  the 
following :  — 

First,  as  above  remarked,  the  form  in  this  case 
was  a  segment  less  than  a  semicircle.  As  before, 
the  curved  side  was  the  lower,  and  one  end  of  the 
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garment  waa  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder,  and 
hung  down  in  front,  but  much  lower  than  in  the 
former  case.  This  seems  to  be  the  part  which 
Quintilian  (§  139)  says  should  reach  down  half- 
way between  the  knee  and  the  ankle.  In  our 
figure  it  reacheB  to  the  feet,  and  in  some  statues  it 
is  even  seen  lying  on  the  ground.  The  garment 
was  then  placed  over  the  back,  as  in  the  older 
mode  of  wearing  it,  but,  instead  of  covering  the 
right  shoulder,  it  was  brought  round  under  the 
right  arm  to  the  front  of  the  body.  This  is  the 
most  difficult  part  of  the  dress  to  explain.  Quin- 
tilian says  (§  140) : — "  Sinus  decentissimus,  si 
aliquanto  supra  imam  togam  fuerit,  nunquam  certe 
sit  inferior.  Hie,  qui  sub  humero  dextro  ad  sinis- 
trum  oblique  ducitur  velut  balteus,  nee  strangulet 
nee  fluat."  Becker's  explanation  of  this  matter 
seems  perfectly  satisfactory.  He  supposes  that  the 
toga,  when  carried  under  the  right  arm,  was  then 
folded  into  two  parts ;  one  edge  (namely,  the 
lower  or  round  edge)  was  then  brought  almost  close 
under  the  arm,  and  drawn,  but  not  tightly,  across 
the  chest  to  the  left  shoulder,  forming  the  velut 
balteus  of  Quintilian,  while  the  other  part  was  al- 
lowed to  fall  gracefully  over  the  lower  part  of  the 
body,  forming  the  sinus,  and  then  the  remaining  end 
of  the  garment  was  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder, 
and  hung  down  nearly  as  low  as  the  other  end, 
which  was  first  put  on.  It  is  to  this  part  that 
Quintilian  seems  to  refer  when  he  says  (§  140) :  — 
"  Pars  togae,  quae  postea  imponitur,  sit  inferior : 
nam  ita  et  sedet  melius,  et  continetur  ; "  but  the 
true  application  of  these  words  is  very  doubtful. 
By  the  bottom  of  the  toga  (imam  togam)  in  the 
above  quotation,  he  seems  to  mean  the  end  of  the 
toga  first  put  on.  The  part  last  thrown  over  the 
left  shoulder,  as  well  as  the  end  first  put  on,  co- 
vered the  arm,  as  in  the  older  mode  of  wearing  the 
garment.  The  outer  edge  (extrema  ora)  of  this 
part  ought  not,  says  Quintilian  (§  140),  to  be 
thrown  back.  He  adds  (§  141),  "  Super  quod  (i.  e. 
sinistrum  brachium)  ora  ex  toga  duplex  aequaliter 
sedeat,"  by  which  he  probably  means  that  the  edge 
of  this  portion  should  coincide  with  the  edge  of  the 
end  which  was  first  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder, 
and  which  is  of  course  covered  by  this  portion  of 
the  garment.  He  says  (§  141)  that  the  shoulder 
and  the  whole  of  the  throat  ought  not  to  be  co- 
vered, otherwise  the  dress  will  become  narrow  and 
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that  dignity  which  consists  in  width  of  chest  will  he 
lost.  This  direction  appears  to  mean  that  the  part 
brought  across  the  chest  (velut  balteus)  should  not 
be  drawn  too  tight. 

Tassels  or  balls  are  seen  attached  to  the  ends  of 
the  toga,  which  may  have  served  to  keep  it  in  its 
place  by  their  weight,  or  may  have  been  merely 
ornaments. 

There  is  one  point  which  still  remains  to  be  ex- 
plained. In  the  figure  a  mass  of  folds  is  seen  in 
the  middle  of  the  part  of  the  toga  drawn  across  the 
chest  (velut  balteus).  This  is  the  umbo  mentioned 
by  Tertullian  (de  Pallio,  5),  and  used  by  Persius 
for  the  toga  itself  (Sat.  v.  33).  It  was  either  a 
portion  of  the  balteus  itself,  formed  by  allowing  this 
part  of  the  garment  to  hang  loose  (which  perhaps 
it  must  have  done,  as  it  is  the  curved,  and  there- 
fore longer  edge  that  is  thus  drawn  across  the  chest), 
and  then  gathering  it  up  in  folds  and  tucking  these 
folds  in,  as  in  the  figure,  or  else  the  folds  which 
composed  it  were  drawn  out  from  the  sinus,  and 
either  by  themselves,  or  with  the  loose  folds  of  the 
balteus,  formed  the  umbo.  It  seems  to  have  been 
secured  by  passing  the  end  of  it  under  the  girdle 
of  the  tunic  ;  and  perhaps  this  is  what  Quintilian 
means  by  the  words  (§  140),  "  Subducenda  etiam 
pars  aliqua  tunicae,  ne  ad  lacertum  in  actu  redeat" 

The  back  of  the  figure,  which  is  not  seen  in  our 
engravings,  was  simply  covered  with  the  part  of 
the  garment  which  was  drawn  across  it,  and  which, 
in  the  ancient  mode  of  wearing  it,  reached  down  to 
the  heels.  (Quintil.  §  143).  Quintilian  states  how 
low  it  was  worn  in  his  time,  but  the  meaning  ol 
his  words  is  very  obscure  (§  139 :  "  pars  ejus 
prior  mediis  cruribus  optime  terminatur,  posterior 
eadem  portione  altius  qua  cinctura."  See  above). 

A  garment  of  the  supposed  shape  of  the  toga, 
put  on  according  to  the  above  description,  has 
been  found  by  the  writer  of  this  article  to  present 
an  appearance  exactly  like  that  of  the  toga  as  seen 
on  statues,  and  Becker  states  that  he  has  made  simi- 
lar experiments  with  equally  satisfactory  results. 

Tertullian  (de  Pallio,  5)  contrasts  the  simplicity 
of  the  Pallium  with  the  complication  of  the  toga, 
and  his  remarks  apply  very  well  to  the  above  de- 
scription. It  appears  by  his  account  that  the  folds 
of  the  umbo  were  arranged  before  the  dress  was 
put  on,  and  fixed  in  their  places  by  pins  or  hooks ; 
but  generally  speaking  it  does  not  seem  that  the 
toga  was  held  on  by  any  fastening:  indeed  the 
contrary  may  be  inferred  from  Quintilian's  direc- 
tions to  an  orator  for  the  management  of  his  toga 
while  speaking  (§§  144 — 149). 

Another  mode  of  wearing  the  toga  was  the 
ductus  Gabinus.  It  consisted  in  forming  a  part  of 
the  toga  itself  into  a  girdle,  by  drawing  its  outer 
edge  round  the  body  and  tying  it  in  a  knot  in 
front,  and  at  the  same  time  covering  the  head  with 
another  portion  of  the  garment.  It  was  worn  by 
persons  offering  sacrifices  (Liv.  v.  46  ;  Lucan.  i. 
596),  by  the  consul  when  he  declared  war  (Virg. 
Aen.  vii.  612),  and  by  devoted  persons,  as  in  the 
case  of  Decius.  (Liv.  v.  46.)  Its  origin  was 
Etruscan,  as  its  name  implies  (Servius  in  Virg.  I.  c; 
Miiller,  Etrusier,  vol.  i.  p.  265;  Thiersch  in  Annal. 
Acad.  Bavar.  vol.  i.  p.  29,  quoted  by  Miiller,  Annol. 
ad  Festum,  p.  225).  Festus  (l.c.)  speaks  of  an  army 
about  to  fight  being  girt  with  the  cinctus  Gabinus. 
Persons  wearing  this  dress  were  said  to  be  procincti 
(or  incincti)  cinctu  (or  ritu)  Gabino. 

The  colour  of  the  toga  worn  by  men  (toga 
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virilis)  was  generally  white,  that  is,  the  natural 
colour  of  white  wool.  Hence  it  was  called  para  or 
vestimentum  purum,  in  opposition  to  the  praetexta 
mentioned  below.  A  brighter  white  was  given 
to  the  toga  of  candidates  for  offices  (candidate  from 
their  toga  Candida)  by  rubbing  it  with  chalk. 
There  is  an  allusion  to  this  custom  in  the  phrase 
crefafa  ambitio.  (Pers.  v.  177.)  "White  togas  are 
often  mentioned  as  worn  at  festivals,  which  does 
not  imply  that  they  were  not  worn  commonly,  but 
that  new  or  fresh-cleaned  togas  were  first  put  on 
at  festivals.  (See  Lipsius,  Elect,  i.  13,  in  Oper.  vol. 
i.  pp.  256,  257.)  The  toga  was  kept  white  and 
clean  by  the  roller  [Fullo].  When  this  was 
neglected,  the  toga  was  called  sordida,  and  those 
who  wore  such  garments  sordidati.  This  dress 
(with  disarranged  hair  and  other  marks  of  dis- 
order about  the  person),  was  worn  by  accused  per- 
sons, as  in  the  case  of  Cicero.  (Plut.  Cic.  30,  31  ; 
Dion  Cass,  xxxviii.  16  ;  Liv.  vi.  20.)  The  toga 
pulla,  which  was  of  the  natural  colour  of  black 
wool,  was  worn  in  private  mourning,  and  some- 
times also  by  artificers  and  others  of  the  lower 
orders.  (See  the  passages  in  Forcellini,  s.  w.  Pullus, 
Pullalus.)  The  toga  picta,  which  was  ornamented 
with  Phrygian  embroidery,  was  worn  by  generals 
in  triumphs  [Triumphus],  and  under  the  em- 
perors by  the  consuls,  and  by  the  praetors  when 
they  celebrated  the  games.  It  was  also  called 
Capitolina.  (Lamprid.  Alex.  Sever,  c.  40.)  The 
toga  palmata  was  a  kind  of  toga  picta.  The 
toga  praetexta  had  a  broad  purple  border.  It  was 
worn  with  the  Bulla,  by  children  of  both  sexes. 
It  was  also  worn  by  magistrates,  both  those  of 
Rome,  and  those  of  the  colonies  and  municipia,  by 
the  sacerdotes,  and  by  persons  engaged  in  sacred 
rites  or  paying  vows.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  7 ;  Festus,  s.  v. 
Praetexta  pvlla.)  Among  those  who  possessed  the 
pts  togae  praetextae  habendae,  the  following  may 
be  more  particularly  mentioned :  the  dictator,  the 
consuls,  the  praetors  (who  laid  aside  the  praetexta 
when  about  to  condemn  a  Roman  citizen  to  death), 
the  augurs  (who,  however,  are  supposed  by  some 
to  have  worn  the  trabea),  the  decemviri  sacris 
faciundis  [Decemviri],  the  aediles,  the  triumviri 
epulones,  the  senators  on  festival  days  (Cic.  Phil. 
ii.  43),  the  magistri  collegii,  and  the  magistri 
vicorum  when  celebrating  games.  [Magister.] 
In  the  case  of  the  tribuni  plebis,  censors,  and 
quaestors  there  is  some  doubt  upon  the  subject. 
The  praetexta  pulla  might  only  be  worn  at  the 
celebration  of  a  funeral.  (Festus.  I.  c.) 

The  toga  praetexta,  as  has  been  above  remarked, 
is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Etruscans. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  first  adopted,  with  the  latus 
clavus  [Clavus  Latus],  by  Tnllus  Hostilius  as 
the  royal  robe,  whence  its  use  by  the  magistrates 
in  the  republic.  (Plin.  H.  N.  ix.  39.  s.  63.)  Ac- 
cording to  Macrobius  (Sat.  i.  6)  the  toga  intro- 
duced by  Hostilius  was  not  only  praetexta,  but  also 
sicta.  Pliny  states  (H.  N.  viii.  48.  s.  74)  that  the 
toga  regia  undulata  (that  is,  apparently,  embroi- 
dered with  waving  lines  or  bands)  which  had  been 
worn  by  Servius  Tullius  was  preserved  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Fortune.  The  toga  praetexta  and  the  bulla 
rarea  were  first  given  to  boys  in  the  case  of  the 
ion  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  who  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen, in  the  Sabine  war,  slew  an  enemy  with  his 
iwn  hand.  (Macrob.  I-  c,  where  other  particulars 
respecting  the  use  of  the  toga  praetexta  may  be 
bund.)     Respecting  the  leaving  off  of  the  toga 
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praetexta  and  the  assumption  of  the  toga  virilis,  see 
Impuees,  Bulla,  Clavus  Latus.  The  occasion 
was  celebrated  with  great  rejoicings  by  the  friends 
of  the  youth,  who  attended  him  in  a  solemn  pro- 
cession to  the  Forum  and  Capitol.  (Valer.  Max.  v. 
4.  §  4.)  This  assumption  of  the  toga  virilis  was 
called  tirocinium  fori,  as  being  the  young  man's 
introduction  to  public  life,  and  the  solemnities  at- 
tending it  are  called  by  Pliny  (Epist.  i.  9)  officiant 
togae  virilis,  and  by  Tertullian  (de  Idolol.  c.  16) 
solemnitates  togae.  The  public  ceremonies,  con- 
nected with  the  assumption  of  the  toga  virilis  by 
the  sons  of  the  emperors,  are  referred  to  by  Sue- 
tonius (Oct.  26,  Tib.  54,  Calig.  16,  Ner.  7).  The 
toga  virilis  is  called  liberahy  Ovid  (Fasti,  iii.  771). 
Girls  wore  the  praetexta  till  their  marriage. 

The  trabea  was  a  toga  ornamented  with  purple 
horizontal  stripes.  Servius  (ad  Aen.  vii.  612)  men- 
tions three  kinds  of  trabea  ;  one  wholly  of  purple, 
which  was  sacred  to  the  gods,  another  of  purple 
and  white,  and  another  of  purple  and  saffron,  which 
belonged  to  augurs.  The  purple  and  white  trabea 
was  a  royal  robe,  and  is  assigned  to  the  Latin  and 
early  Roman  kings,  especially  to  Romulus.  (Plin. 
H.  N.  viii.  49,  ix.  39  ;  Virg.  Aen.  vii.  1 87,  xi.  334; 
Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  504.)  It  was  worn  by  the  consuls 
in  public  solemnities,  such  as  opening  the  temple 
of  Janus.  (Virg.  Aen.  vii.  612 ;  Claudian.  in  Rufin. 
i.  249.)  The  equites  wore  it  at  the  transvectio  and 
in  other  public  solemnities.  (Valer.  Max.  ii.  2  ; 
Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  2.)  Hence  the  trabea  is  mentioned 
as  the  badge  of  the  equestrian  order.  Lastly,  the 
toga  worn  by  the  Roman  emperors  was  wholly  of 
purple.  It  appears  to  have  been  first  assumed  by 
Julius  Caesar.    (Cic.  Philip,  ii.  34.) 

The  material  of  which  the  toga  was  commonly 
made  was  wool.  It  was  sometimes  thick  and 
sometimes  thin.  The  former  was  the  toga  densa, 
pinguis,  or  hirta.  (Suet.  Aug.  82  ;  Quintil.  xii.  10.) 
A  new  toga,  with  the  nap  neither  worn  off  nor  cut 
close,  was  called  pexa,  to  which  is  opposed  the  trita 
or  rasa,  which  was  used  as  a  summer  dress.  (Mar- 
tial, ii.  85.)  On  the  use  of  silk  for  togas  see 
Sericum. 

It  only  remains  to  speak  of  the  general  use  of 
the  toga.  It  was  originally  worn  by  both  sexes  ; 
but  when  the  stola  came  to  be  worn  by  matrons, 
the  toga  was  only  worn  by  the  meretrices  and  by 
women  who  had  been  divorced  on  account  of  adul- 
tery. [Stola.]  Before  the  use  of  the  toga  be- 
came almost  restricted  to  the  upper  classes,  their 
toga  was  only  distinguished  from  that  of  the  lower 
classes  by  being  fuller  and  more  expensive.  In 
war  it  was  laid  aside  and  replaced  by  the  Palu- 
damentum  and  Sag  um.  Hence  togatus  is  op- 
posed to  miles.  The  toga  was,  however,  sometimes 
used  by  soldiers,  but  not  in  battle,  nor  as  their 
ordinary  dress ;  but  rather  as  a  cloak  or  blanket. 
It  was  chiefly  worn  in  Rome,  and  hence  togatus  is 
opposed  to  rusticus.  The  toga  was  often  used  as  a 
covering  in  sleeping ;  and  lastly,  as  a  shroud  for 
the  corpse. 

(Becker,  Gallus,  vol.  ii.  pp.  78 — 88 ;  Ferrarius,  de 
Re  Vesiiaria ;  Rubenius,  de  Re  Vest.)     [P.  S.j 

TONSOR.     [Barba.] 

TOPIA'RIUS.    [Hortus.] 

TORA'LIA.     [Torus.]. 

TO'RCULUM  or  TO'RCULAR  (atjxoV),  a 

press  for  making  wine  and  oil.     When  the  grapes 

were  ripe  (crTmpuA.^),  the  bunches  were  gathered, 

any  which  remained  unripe  (8/i^>o|)  or  had  become 
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dry  or  rotten  were  carefully  remoTed  (Geopon.  vi. 
11)  [Forfex],  and  the  rest  carried  from  the  vine- 
yard in  deep  baskets  (quali,  Virg.  Georg.  ii.  241 : 
ra\dpoL,  Hes.  Scut.  296  ;  affixo!,  Longus,  ii.  1  ; 
koQ'lvoi,  Geopon.  I.  c.)  to  be  poured  into  a  shallow 
vat.  In  this  they  were  immediately  trodden  by 
men,  who  had  the  lower  part  of  their  bodies  naked 
(Virg.  Georg.  ii.  7),  except  that  they  wore  drawers 
[Subligaculum].  At  least  two  persons  usually 
trod  the  grapes  together.  To  "  tread  the  wine- 
press alone "  indicated  desolation  and  distress. 
(Is.  lxiii.  3.)  The  Egyptian  paintings  (Wilkinson, 
Man.  and  Oast.  vol.  ii.  pp.  152 — 157)  exhibit  as  many 
as  seven  treading  in  the  same  vat,  and  supporting 
themselves  by  taking  hold  of  ropes  or  poles  placed 
above  their  heads.  From  the  size  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  vats  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
company  of  treaders  was  often  still  more  numerous. 
To  prevent  confusion  and  to  animate  them  in  their 
labour  they  moved  in  time  or  danced,  as  is  seen  in 
the  ancient  mosaics  of  the  church  of  St.  Constantia 
at  Rome,  sometimes  also  leaning  upon  one  another. 
The  preceding  circumstances  are  illustrated  in  the 
following  woodcut,  taken  from  a  bas-relief.  (Mm. 
Matth.  iii.  tab.  45.)  An  antefixa  in  the  British 
Museum  (Combe,  Anc.  Terra-coUas,  No.  59)  shows 
a  person  by  the  side  of  the  vat  performing  during 
this  act  on  the  scabellum  and  tibiae  pares,  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  and  regulating  the  movements  of 
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those  in  it.  Besides  this  instrumental  music  they 
were  cheered  with  a  song,  called  p.4\os  itn\ijiiiov 
(Athen.  v.  p.  199,  a.)  or  v/wos  imkfaios,  specimens 
of  which  may  be  seen  in  Anacreon  (fid.  xvii.  1  and 
lii. ;  and  Brunck,  Anal.  ii.  239.  See  Jacobs,  ad  loe.; 
compare  Theocrit.  vii.  25).  After  the  grapes  had 
been  trodden  sufficiently,  they  were  subjected  to 
the  more  powerful  pressure  of  a  thick  and  heavy 
beam  [Prelum]  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  all 
the  juice  yet  remaining  in  them.  (Vitruv.  x.  1  • 
Virg.  Georg.  ii.  242  ;  Servius  in  he.  ;  Hor.  Carm. 
i.  20.  9.)  Instead  of  a  beam  acted  on  by  wedges, 
a  press  with  a  screw  [Cochlea]  was  sometimes 
used  for  the  same  purpose.  (Vitruv.  vi.  6 ;  Plin. 
H.  N.  xviii.  31.  s.  74.)  A  strainer  or  colander 
[Colum]  was  employed  to  clear  the  must  from 
solid  particles,  as  it  flowed  from  the  vat. 

The  preceding  woodcut  shows  the  apertures  at 
the  bottom  of  the  vat,  by  which  the  must  {mustum, 
y\evKos)  was  discharged,  and  the  method  of  re- 
ceiving it,  when  the  vat  was  small,  in  wide-mouthed 
jars,  which  when  full  were  carried  away  to  be  emp- 
tied into  casks  (dolia,  iriflol,  Longus,  ii.  1,  2). 
[Dolium.]     When  the  vineyard   was  extensive 
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and  the  vat  large  in  proportion,  the  must  flowed 
into  another  vat  of  corresponding  size,  which  was 
sunk  below  the  level  of  the  ground,  and  therefore 
called  \mo\iiviov (Mark,  xii.  1 ;  Geopon.  vi.l.  11), 
in  Latin  locus.  (Ovid.  Fast.  v.  888  j  Plin.  Epist.  ix. 
20;  Colum.  'de  Re  Rust.  xii.  18.) 

From  \i\v6s  Bacchus  was  called  Lenaeus  (An- 
•vatos).  The  festival  of  the  Lenaea  was  celebrated 
on  the  spot  where  the  first  Attic  wine-press  was 
said  to  have  been  constructed.     [Dionysia.] 

Olives  as  well  as  grapes  were  subjected  to  the 
prelum  for  the  sake  of  their  oil.     [Olea,  p.  826.] 

The  building  erected  to  contain  all  the  vessels 
and  other  implements  (torcula  vasa,  Varro,  de  Re 
Rust.  iii.  2)  for  obtaining  both  wine  and  oil  was 
called  torcularium  (Cato,  de  Re  Rust.  12,  13,  18; 
Col.  de  Re  Rust.  xii.  18)  and  Xiivewv  (Geopon.  vi. 
1).  It  was  situated  near  the  kitchen  and  the 
wine-cellar.     (Vitruv.  vL  6.)  [J.  Y.] 

TOREU'TICE.     [Caelatura.] 

TORMENTUM  (4<p6T^>iox  ipyavov),  a  mili- 
tary engine.  All  the  missiles  used  in  war,  except 
those  thrown  from  the  sling  [Funda],  are  pro- 
jected either  by  the  hand  alone  or  with  the  aid  of 
elastic  substances.  Of  elastic  instruments  the  bow 
[Arc  us]  is  still  used  by  many  nations.  But  the 
tormentum,  so  called  from  the  twisting  (torquendo) 
of  hairs,  thongs  and  vegetable  fibres  (Polyb.  iv.  56), 
has  fallen  into  disuse  through  the  discovery  of  gun- 
powder. The  word  tormentum  is  often  used  by 
itself  to  denote  engines  of  various  kinds.  (Cic.  ad 
Fam.  xv. 4  j  Caes.  B.C.  iii.  44,  45,  B.  AlexAQ; 
Liv.  xx.  11 ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  82  j  Curt.  iv.  9.  16.) 
Often  also  these  engines  are  specified  separately 
under  the  names  of  Balistae  and  Cataputiae,  which 
names  however  most  commonly  occur  together  in 
the  accounts  of  sieges  and  other  military  operations, 
because  the  two  kinds  of  engines  denoted  by  them 
were  almost  always  used  in  conjunction.  [Hele- 
polis.]  The  balista  (ireTpoSdAos)  was  used  to 
shoot  stones  (Ovid.  Trist.  i.  2. 48  ;  Lucan,  vi.  198; 
Non.  Marc.  p.  555,  ed.  Merceri),  the  catapulta 
(KaTan4\T7tst  KaTaireATiicfi)  to  project  darts,  espe- 
cially the  Falarica  [Hasta],  and  a  kind  of  mis- 
sile, 4£  feet  long,  called  trifax.  (Festus,  s.v.) 
Whilst  in  besieging  a  city  the  ram  [Aries]  was 
employed  in  destroying  the  lower  part  of  the  wall, 
the  balista  was  used  to  overthrow  the  battlements 
(propugnacula,  Plaut.  Bacch.  iv.  4.  58 — 61;  eVa\- 
£«s),  and  the  catapult  to  shoot  any  of  the  besieged 
who  appeared  between  them.  (Diod.  xvii.  42,  45, 
xx.  48,  88.)  The  forms  of  these  machines  being 
adapted  to  the  objects  which  they  were  intended 
to  throw,  the  catapult  was  long,  the  balistanearly 
square,  which  explains  the  following  humourous 
enumeration  by  Plautus  (Capt.  iv.  2.  16)  of  the 
three  pyxaval,  the  application  of  which  has  just 
been  explained. 

"  Meus  est  balista  pugnus,  cubitus  catapulta  est 
mihi, 
Humerus  aries." 

In  the  same  armament  the  number  of  catapults  was 
commonly  much  greater  than  the  number  of  balistae. 
(Non.  Marc.  p.  552,  ed.  Merceri ;  Liv.  xxvi.  47.) 
Also  these  two  classes  of  machines  were  both  of 
them  distinguished  into  the  greater  and  the  less, 
the  number  of  "  the  less  "being  much  more  con- 
siderable than  the  number  of  "  the  greater."  When 
Carthago  Nova,  which  had  served  the  Carthaginians 
for  an  arsenal,  was  taken  by  the  Romans,  the  fol- 
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lowing  were  found  in  it :  120  large  and  281  small 
catapults  ;  23  large  and  52  small  balistae.  (Liv. 
/.  ft)  Three  sizes  of  the  balista  are  mentioned  by 
historians,  viz.  that  which  threw  stones  weighing 
half  a  hundred-weight  (rpiaKovrafwaiovs  \l9ovs, 
Polyb.  ix.  34),  a  whole  hundred-weight  (batista 
centenaria,  Non.  Marc.  I.  c. ;  Ki8oG6?ws  raKavriatos, 
Polyb.  I.  c. ;  Diod.  xx.  86),  and  three  hundred- 
weight (irerpoS6\os  Tpird\avTos,  Diod.  xx.  48). 
Besides  these,  Vitruvius  (x.  11)  mentions  many 
other  sizes,  even  down  to  the  balista  which  threw 
a  stone  of  only  two  pounds  weight.  In  like  manner 
catapults  were  denominated  according  to  the  length 
of  the  arrows  emitted  from  them.  (Vitruv.  x.  10  ; 
Schneider,  adloc.)  According  to  Josephus,  who 
gives  some  remarkable  instances  of  the  destructive 
force  of  the  balista,  it  threw  stones  to  the  distance 
of  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  (B.  J.  iii.  7.  §  19,  23  ; 
comp.  Procop.  Bell.  Goth,  i.  21,23.)  Neither  from 
the  descriptions  of  authors  nor  from  the  figures  on 
the  column  of  Trajan  (Bartoli,  Col.  Traj.  tab.  45 — 
47)  are  we  able  to  form  any  exact  idea  of  the 
construction  of  these  engines.  Still  less  are  we 
informed  on  the  subject  of  the  Scorpio  or  Onager, 
which  was  also  a  tormentum.  (Vitruv.  x.  10;  Liv. 
xxvi.  6,  47;  Amm.  Marcel],  xx.  7,  xxiii.  4.)  Even 
the  terms  balista  and  catapvMa  are  confounded  by 
writers  subsequent  to  Julius  Caesar,  and  Diodorus 
Siculus  often  uses  KHT«7r€AT7js  to  include  both  ba- 
listae and  catapults,  distinguishing  them  by  the 
epithets  irerpoSoKoi  and  o|u6eAe?s  (xiii.  51,  xx.  48, 
83, 86,  xxi.  4). 

The  various  kinds  of  tormenta  appear  to  have 
been  invented  shortly  before  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  When  horse-hair  and  other  materials 
failed,  the  women  in  several  instances  cut  off  their 
own  hair  and  twisted  it  into  ropes  for  the  engines. 
(Caes.  B.  0.  iii.  9  ;  Veget.  de  Re  Ma.  iv.  9.) 
These  machines,  with  those  who  had  the  manage- 
ment of  them,  and  who  were  called  balistarii  and 
iupeTai  (Polyb.  iv.  56),  were  drawn  up  in  the  rear 
of  an  advancing  army,  so  as  to  throw  over  the  heads 
of  the  front  ranks.  In  order  to  attack  a  maritime 
city,  they  were  carried  on  the  decks  of  vessels 
constructed  for  the  purpose.  (Diod.  xx.  83 — 86  ; 
Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  6.) 

The  meaning  of  tormentum  as  applied  to  the 
cordage  of  ships  is  explained  on  p.  790,  a.    [J.Y.] 

TORMENTUM  (P&o-avos),  torture.  1.  Greek. 
By  a  decree  of  Scamandrius  it  was  ordained  that 
no  free  Athenian  could  be  put  to  the  torture  (An- 
doc.  deMyst.  22  ;  compare  Lys.  irepl  rpav/i.  177, 
c.  Agorat.  462) ;  and  this  appears  to  have  been  the 
general  practice,  notwithstanding  the  assertion  of 
Cicero  (Part.  Orat.  c.  34)  to  the  contrary  (de  In- 
stitutes Atlteniensium,  Rhodiorum —  apudquos  liberi 
dvesque  torquentur).  The  only  two  apparent  ex- 
ceptions to  this  practice  are  mentioned  by  Antiphon 
(de  Herod,  coed.  729)  and  Lysias  (c.  Simon.  153). 
But,  in  the  case  mentioned  by  Antiphon,  Bbckh 
has  shown  that  the  torture  was  not  applied  at 
Athens,  but  in  a  foreign  country;  and  in  Lysias, 
as  it  is  a  Plataean  boy  that  is  spoken  of,  we  have 
no  occasion  to  conclude  that  he  was  an  Athenian 
citizen,  since  we  learn  from  Demosthenes  (c. 
Neaer.  1381)  that  all  Plataeans  were  not  neces- 
sarily Athenian  citizens.  It  must,  however,  be 
observed  that  the  decree  of  Scamandrius  does  not 
appear  to  have  interdicted  the  use  of  torture  as  a 
means  of  execution,  since  we  find  Demosthenes  (de 
Cor.  271)  reminding  the  judges  that  they  had  put 
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Antiphon  to  death  by  the  rack  ((rr/jeSAc&rcu'Tes), 
Compare  Plut.  Phoc.  c.  35. 

The  evidence  of  slaves  was,  however,  always 
taken  with  torture,  and  their  testimony  was  not 
otherwise  received.  (Antiph.  Tetral.  i.  p.  633.) 
From  this  circumstance  their  testimony  appears  to 
have  been  considered  of  more  value  than  that  of 
freemen.  Thus  Isaeus  (De  Ciron.  Hered.  202) 
says,  "  When  slaves  and  freemen  are  at  hand, 
you  do  not  make  use  of  the  testimony  of  freemen; 
but,  putting  slaves  to  the  torture,  you  thus  en- 
deavour to  find  out  the  truth  of  what  has  been 
done."  Numerous  passages  of  a  similar  nature 
might  easily  be  produced  from  the  orators.  (Comp. 
Demosth.  c.  Onetor.  i.  p.  874 ;  Antiphon,  De 
Clmreut.  778  ;  Lycurg.  c.  Leocr.  1 59—162.)  Any 
person  might  offer  his  own  slave  to  be  examined 
by  torture,  or  demand  that  of  his  adversary,  and 
the  offer  or  demand  was  equally  called  tt/kjkXtjo-ij 
eis  flatravov.  If  the  opponent  refused  to  give  up 
his  slave  to  be  thus  examined,  such  a  refusal  was 
looked  upon  as  a  strong  presumption  against  him. 
The  ivp6K\i\<ris  appears  to  have  been  generally 
made  in  writing  (Demosth.  c.  Pantaen.  978),  and 
to  have  been  delivered  to  the  opponent  in  the 
presence  of  witnesses  in  the  most  frequented  part  of 
the  Agora  (Demosth.  c.  Aplwb.  iii.  848) ;  and  as 
there  were  several  modes  of  torture,  the  particular 
one  to  be  employed  was  usually  specified  (De- 
mosth. c.  Steph.  i.  1120).  Sometimes,  when  a 
person  offered  his  slave  for  torture,  he  gave  his 
opponent  the  liberty  of  adopting  any  mode  of  tor- 
ture which  the  latter  pleased.  (Antiph.  De  Cho- 
reut.'  777.)  The  parties  interested  either  super- 
intended the  torture  themselves,  or  chose  certain 
persons  for  this  purpose,  hence  called  Paaaviorai, 
who  took  the  evidence  of  the  slaves  (k\6fxevoi 
Paa-avHTTas,  ainivT'fio'a/j.ev  eis  to  'Hfpao-reiov,  Isocr. 
Trap.  c.  9  ;  compare  Demosth.  e.  Pantaen.  978, 
979  ;  Antiph.  Karyyopla  $apf>LaK.  609),  In 
some  cases,  however,  we  find  a  public  slave  at- 
tached to  the  court,  who  administered  the  torture 
(irap4(TTai  tie  $87;  d  tirifitos,  Kal  Pa<ravie?  ivavrlov 
vjiav,  Aesch.  De  Leg.  284,  ed.  Tayl.)  ;  but  this 
appears  only  to  have  taken  place  when  the  torture 
was  administered  in  the  court,  in  presence  of  the 
judges.  (Aesch.  l.e.  ;  Demosth.  c.  Euerg.  1144.) 
This  particular  mode  of  administering  the  torture 
was,  however,  certainly  contrary  to  the  usual  practice 
(fiatraviGetv  ova  eo"Tiv  evavTiov  vjxwv,  Demosth.  e. 
Steph.  i.  1106).  The  general  practice  was  to  read 
at  the  trial  the  depositions  of  the  slaves,  which 
were  called  $a<ravo\  (Harpocr.  Suid.  s.  v. ;  Demosth. 
e.  Nicostrat.  1254),  and  to  confirm  them  by  the 
testimony  of  those  who  were  present  at  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  torture.  (Meier,  Att.  Process, 
p.  689,  &c.) 

2.  Roman.  During  the  time  of  the  republic, 
freemen  were  never  put  to  the  torture,  and  slaves 
only  were  exposed  to  this  punishment.  Slaves, 
moreover,  could  not  be  tortured  to  prove  the  guilt 
of  their  own  master,  except  in  the  case  of  incestus, 
which  was  a  crime  against  the  gods,  or  unless  the 
senate  made  an  exception  in  some  special  instance,  as 
was  done  in  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy.  (Cic.  joro 
Mil.  12,pro  Deiot.  1,  Part.  Orat.  34  ;  Dion  Cass. 
Iv.  5  ;  Tac.  Ann.  ii.  30,  iii.  67;  Dig.  48.  tit.  18. 
s.  1.  §  1 6.)  At  a  later  time  slaves  might  be  tor- 
tured to  bear  witness  against  their  masters  in  cases 
of  majestas  (Cod.  9.  tit.  8.  ss.  6,  7)  and  adultery: 
(Dig.  48.  tit.  18.  8. 17  ;  Cod.  9.  tit.  9.  ss.  3,  G, 
4  D  2 
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32.)  Under  the  emperors  even  free  persons  were 
put  to  the  torture  to  extract  evidence  from  them  in 
cases  of  majestas ;  and  although  this  indignity  was 
confined  for  the  most  part  to  persons  in  humble 
circumstances,  we  read  of  cases  in  which  even 
Roman  senators  and  equites  were  exposed  to  it. 
(Dion  Cass.  lx.  15;  Suet.  Tib.  58;  Dig.  48.  tit.  18. 
s.  10.  §  1.)  For  further  information  see  Dig.  48. 
tit.  18,  De  Quaesfionibus  ;  Walter,  GeschicJite  des 
Romiscken  Rechls,  pp.  875,  876, 1st  ed. ;  Rein,  Das 
OriminalrecJit  der  Homer,  p.  542. 

TORQUES  or  TORQUIS  (crrpeTrnJj),  an  or- 
nament of  gold,  twisted  spirally  and  bent  into  a 
circular  form,  which  was  worn  round  the  neck  by 
men  of  distinction  among  the  Persians  (Curt.  iii.  3  ; 
Themist.  Orat.  24,  p.  306,  c),  the  Gauls  (Floras, 
i.  13,  ii.  4),  and  other  Asiatic  and  northern  na- 
tions. (Isid.  Orig.  xix.  30.)  Tore  was  the  name  of 
it  among  the  Britons  and  ancient  Irish.  Virgil 
(Aen.  v.  558,  559)  thus  describes  it  as  part  of  the 
attire  of  the  Trojan  youths : 

"  It  pectore  summo 
Flexilis  obtorti  per  collum  circnius  auri." 
Ornaments  of  this  kind  have  been  frequently 
found  both  in  France  and  in  many  parts  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  (Petrie,  Trans,  of  R.  Irish 
Acad.  vol.  xviii.;  Antiq.-py.  181 — 184),  varying  in 
size  and  weight,  but  almost  always  of  the  form  ex- 
hibited in  the  annexed  woodcut,  which  represents 
a  torquis  found  in  Brecknockshire,  and  now  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum.  The  same  wood- 
cut contains  a  section  of  this  torquis  of  the  size  of 
the  original.  It  shows,  as  Mr.  Petrie  observes  con- 
cerning some  found  in  the  county  of  Meath,  "  four 
equidistant  radiations  from  a  common  centre."  The 
torquis  in  the  British  Museum  is  four  feet  and  a 
half  in  length.  Its  hooks  correspond  well  to  the 
following  description  of  the  fall  of  a  Celtic  warrior: 
"  Torquis  ab  incisa  decidit  unca  gula."  (Propert. 
iv.  10.  44.)  A  torquis,  which  instead  of  being 
bent  into  a  circular  form  was  turned  into  a  spiral, 
became  a  bracelet,  as  is  shown  in  the  lowest  figure 
of  the  woodcut  to  Armilla.  A  torquis  contrived 
to  answer  this  purpose,  is  called  torquis  brachialis. 
(Vopisc.  Aurel.  7.)  Such  bracelets  and  torques 
are  often  found  together,  having  been  worn  by  the 
same  people. 


The  head  in  the  preceding  woodcut  is  that  of  a 
Persian  warrior  in  the  mosaic  of  the  battle  of  Issus, 
mentioned  in  p.  431.  It  illustrates  the  mode  of 
wearing  the  torquis,  which  in  this  instance  ter- 
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minates  in  two'serpents'  heads  instead  of  hooks.  It 
was  by  taking  this  collar  from  a  Gallic  warrior  that 
T.  Manlius  obtained  the  cognomen  of  Torquatus. 
(Cic.  de  Fin.  ii.  22,  deOff.  iii.  31  ;  Gellius,  ix.  13; 
Non.  Marc.  pp.  227,  228,  ed.  Merceri.) 

Torques,  whether  in  the  form  of  collars  or  brace- 
lets, no  doubt  formed  a  considerable  part  of  the 
wealth  of  those  who  wore  them.  Hence  they 
were  an  important  portion  of  the  spoil,  when  any 
Celtic  or  Oriental  army  was  conquered,  and  they 
were  among  the  rewards  of  valour  bestowed  after 
an  engagement  upon  those  who  had  most  distin- 
guished themselves.  (Juv.  xvi.  60  ;  Plin.  H.  N. 
xxxiii.  2.  s.  10  ;  Sidon.  Apollin.  Carm.  xxiii.  424.) 
The  monuments  erected  to  commemorate  Roman 
soldiers  and  to  enumerate  the  honours  which  they 
had  obtained,  often  mention  the  number  of  torques 
conferred  upon  them.  (Maffei,  Mms.  Veron.  p.  218.) 
[Phalera.]  [J.  Y.] 

TORUS,  a  bed ;  originally  made  of  straw 
(Plin.  H.  N.  viii.  48.  s.  73),  hay,  leaves,  woolly 
plants  (Mart.  xiv.  160,  162),  sea- weed  (de  mol- 
libus  ulvis,  Ovid.  Met.  viii.  656),  also  stuffed  with 
wool,  and  afterwards  with  feathers  (xi.  611),  or 
swans-down  (Mart.  xiv.  161),  so  as  to  be  as  much 
raised  and  as  soft  as  possible.  (Virg.  Aen.  vi.  603; 
Ovid.  Amor.  ii.  4.  14.)  It  was  sometimes  covered 
with  the  hide  of  a  quadruped  (Virg.  Aen.  viii.  177), 
but  more  commonly  with  sheets  or  blankets,  called 
Toralia.  (Hor.  Sat.  ii.  4.  84,  Epist.  i.  5.  22.)  The 
torus  may  be  observed  on  the  sopha  in  the  first 
woodcut,  p.  308  ;  and  its  appearance  there  may 
suffice  to  explain  the  transference  of  its  name  to 
the  larger  semi-circular  mouldings  in  the  base  of 
columns.     [Atticurges  ;  Spira.]        [J.  Y.] 

TO'XOTAE  (To|(JTa0.     [Demosii.] 

TRA'BEA.     [Toga.] 

TRADI'TIO.     [Dominium.] 

TRAGOE'DIAOJWpSfa),  tragedy.  I.Grekk. 
The  tragedy  of  the  ancient  Greeks  as  well  as  their 
comedy  confessedly  originated  in  the  worship  of 
the  god  Dionysus.  It  is  proposed  in  this  article  (1) 
to  explain  from  what  element  of  that  worship 
Tragedy  took  its  rise,  and  (2)  to  trace  the  course 
of  its  developement,  till  it  reached  its  perfect  form 
and  character  in  the  drama  of  the  Attic  tragedians, 
Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides. 

The  peculiarity  which  most  strikingly  distin- 
guishes the  Greek  tragedy  from  that  of  modern 
times,  is  the  lyrical  or  choral  part.  This  was  the 
offspring  of  the  dithyrambic  and  choral  odes  from 
which,  as  applied  to  the  worship  of  Dionysus, 
Greek  tragedy  took  its  rise.  This  worship,  we 
may  observe,  was  of  a  twofold  character,  corre- 
sponding to  the  different  conceptions  which  were 
anciently  entertained  of  Dionysus  as  the  change- 
able God  of  flourishing,  decaying,  or  renovated 
nature,  and  the  various  fortunes  to  which  in  that 
character  he  was  considered  to  be  subject  at  the 
different  seasons  of  the  year.  Hence  Miiller  ob- 
serves (Lit.  of  Greece,  p.  288),  "  the  festivals  of 
Dionysus  at  Athens  and  elsewhere  were  all  solem- 
nized in  the  months  nearest  to  the  shortest  day, 
coincidently  with  the  changes  going  on  in  the 
course  of  nature,  and  by  which  his  worshippers 
conceived  the  god  himself  to  be  affected."  His 
mournful  or  joyous  fortunes  (irdOyi),  his  mystical 
death,  symbolizing  the  death  of  all  vegetation  in 
winter,  and  his  birth  (Plat,  de  Leg.  iii.  p.  700  ; 
Proclus  in  Gaisford's  Hepkaest.  p.  383),  indi- 
cating the  renovation  of  all  nature  in  the  spring, 
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and  his  struggles  in  passing  from  one  state  to 
another,  were  not  only  represented  and  sym- 
pathised in  by  the  Dithyrambic  singers  and  dan- 
cers, but  they  also  carried  their  enthusiasm  so  far, 
as  to  fancy  themselves  under  the  influence  of  the 
same  events  as  the  god  himself,  and  in  their  at- 
tempts to  identify  themselves  with  him  and  his 
fortunes,  assumed  the  character  of  the  subordinate 
divinities,  the  Satyrs,  Nymphs,  and  Panes  (Nym- 
pharumque  leves  cum  Saiyris  chori),  who  formed  the 
mythological  train  of  the  god.  Hence,  as  is  ex- 
plained under  Dionysia  (p.  410,  b),  arose  the 
custom  of  the  disguise  of  Satyrs  being  taken  by  the 
worshippers  at  the  festivals  of  Dionysus,  from  the 
choral  songs  and  dances  of  whom  the  Grecian  tra- 
gedy originated,  "  being  from  its  commencement 
connected  with  the  public  rejoicings  and  ceremo- 
nies of  Dionysus  in  cities,  while  comedy  was  more 
a  sport  and  merriment  of  the  country  festivals."  In 
fact  the  very  name  of  Tragedy  (rpaytpSia),  far  from 
signifying  anything  mournful  or  pathetic,  is  most 
probably  derived  from  the  goatlike  appearance  of 
the  Satyrs  who  sang  or  acted  with  mimetic  gesticula- 
tions (8pxio*")  the  old  Bacchic  songs,  with  Silenus, 
the  constant  companion  of  Dionysus,  for  their  leader. 
(Bode,  Gesch.  d.  IJellen.  Dichtkunst,  vol.  iii.  p.  31.) 
From  their  resemblance  in  dress  and  action  to  goats, 
they  were  sometimes  called  rpiyot,  and  their  song 
rpayyfila.  Thus  Aeschylus  in  a  fragment  of  the 
Prometheus  Hvp(p6pos  calls  a  Satyr  Tpdyos,  and 
the  Satyric  chorus  in  the  Cyclops  of  Euripides 
(1.  80)  appears  in  the  skin  of  a  goat  (x^a^va 
rpiyov).  The  word  Sdrvpos  also  is  apparently 
the  same  as  tItuooj,  a  kind  of  goat.  (Phot.  Lex. 
*.«.)  According  to  another  opinion,  the  "  word 
Tragedy  was  first  coined  from  the  goat  that  was 
the  prize  of  it,  which  prize  was  first  constituted  in 
Thespis'  time."  (Bentley,  Plialar.  p.  249.)  This 
derivation,  however,  as  well  as  another,  connecting 
it  with  the  goat  offered  on  the  altar  of  Bacchus 
(Miiller,  Literat.  of  Greece,  p.  291),  around  which 
the  chorus  sang,  is  not  equally  supported  either  by 
the  etymological  principles  of  the  language,  or  the 
analogous  instance  of  Ktoptyo'la,  the  "  revel-song." 
(Etymol.  Magn.  p.  764  ;  Eurip.  Bacch.  131 ;  Aelian, 
V.  H.  iii.  40.) 

But  the  Dionysian  dithyrambs  were  not  always 
of  a  gay  and  joyous  character  :  they  were  capable 
of  expressing  the  extremes  of  sadness  aud  wild 
lamentation  as  well  as  the  enthusiasm  of  joy  ;  and 
it  was  from  the  Dithyrambic  songs  of  a  mournful 
cast,  probably  sung  originally  in  the  winter'months, 
that  the  stately  and  solemn  tragedy  of  the  Greeks 
arose.  That  there  were  Dithyrambs  of  such  a 
character,  expressive  of  the  sufferings  of  Dionysus 
(t&  tov  Aioviktov  ird0r}),  appears  from  the  state- 
ment in  Herodotus  (v.  67),  that  at  Sicyon  in  the 
time  of  Clisthenes  (b.  c.  600)  it  was  customary  to 
celebrate  (yepaipeiv)  the  sufferings  of  that  god  with 
"  tragic  choruses."  But  it  must  be  remarked  that 
in  the  most  ancient  times  the  Dithyrambic  song 
was  not  executed  by  a  regular  chorus.  Thus 
Archilochus  says  in  Trochaic  verse,  "  I  know  how 
when  my  mind  is  inflamed  with  wine  to  lead  off 
the  Dithyramb,  the  beautiful  song  of  Dionysus," 
whence  we  may  infer  that  in  his  time  (b.  c.  700) 
the  Dithyramb  was  sung  by  a  band  of  revellers  led 
by  a  flute-player.  Lyrical  choruses,  indeed,  had 
been  even  then  established,  especially  in  the  Dorian 
states  of  Greece,  in  connection  with  the  worship  of 
Apollo,  the  cithara  or  <pipi"-yi  being  the  instrument 
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to  which  the  choreutae  sang  and  danced.  (Muller, 
Literat.  of  Greece,  p.  204  ;  Dorians,  iv.  7.  §  8.) 
In  fact  the  connection  of  the  Dorian  choral  poetry 
with  the  worship  of  Apollo,  the  direct  opposite  to 
that  of  Dionysus,  and  its  consequent  subjection  to 
established  rules  and  forms,  admitting  too,  from 
the  Dorian  character  but  little  innovation,  affords 
the  most  obvious  explanation  of  the  striking  cir- 
cumstance that  nothing  decidedly  dramatic  sprang 
from  it,  as  from  the  dithyrambic  performances. 
(Bode,  p.  16.)  Still  there  were  some  points  in 
which  the  Dorian  worship  of  Apollo  resembled 
that  of  Dionysus,  e.g.  the  dances  with  which  the 
former  god  was  honoured,  and  the  kind  of  mimicry 
which  characterised  them.  Other  circumstances 
also,  on  which  we  cannot  here  dwell,  would  pro- 
bably facilitate  the  introduction  of  the  Dionysian 
Dithyramb  amongst  the  Dorian  states,  especially 
after  the  improvements  made  in  it  by  Arion  (a  o. 
600),  which  were  so  great,  that  even  the  invention 
of  that  species  of  poetry  is  ascribed  to  him,  though 
it  had  been  known  in  Greece  for  a  century  before 
his  time.  The  worship  of  Dionysus  was  celebrated 
at  his  native  place,  Methymnae  in  Lesbos,  with 
music  and  orgiastic  rites  ;  and  as  Arion  travelled 
extensively  in  the  Dorian  states  of  Hellas,  he  had 
ample  opportunities  of  observing  the  varieties  of 
choral  worship,  and  of  introducing  any  improve- 
ments which  he  might  wish  to  make  in  it.  (Bode, 
p.  22.)  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  inventor  oi 
the  "  tragic  turn  "  (rpayiKov  rpfaov),  a  phrase  of 
doubtful  signification,  but  which  seems  to  mean,  that 
he  was  the  inventor  of  a  grave  and  solemn  style  of 
music,  to  which  his  Dithyrambs  were  danced  and 
sung.  (Hermann,  Opitsc.  vol.  vii.  p.  216.)  Suidas 
(s.  v.)  adds  of  him,  \4yerai  Kal  irpSnos  xopoycrrjaat, 
ical  8t6i>pafi6op  aacu  Kal  dvopAffai  to  ddoyevoi'  vwb 
toC  x°P°v,  Ka'  Saripous  tuavzyKiiv  e/ifierpa  \4- 
yovras.  From  the  first  clause,  in  connection  with 
other  authorities  (Schol.  in  Aristoph.  Aves,  1403), 
we  learn  that  he  introduced  the  cyclic  chorus  (a 
fact  mythologically  expressed  by  making  him  the 
son  of  Cycleus)  ;  i.  e.  the  Dithyramb,  instead  of 
being  sung  as  before  his  time  in  a  wild  irregular 
manner,  was  danced  by  a  chorus  of  fifty  men 
around  a .  blazing  altar  ;  whence  in  the  time  of 
Aristophanes,  a  dithyrambic  poet  and  a  teacher  of 
cyclian  choruses  were  nearly  synonymous.  (Muller, 
p.  204.)  As  the  alteration  was  made  at  Corinth, 
we  may  suppose  that  the  representation  of  the 
Dithyrambic  was  assimilated  in  some  respects  to 
that  of  the  Dorian  choral  odes.  The  clause  to  the 
effect  that  Arion  introduced  Satyrs,  i.  e.  rpdyoi, 
speaking  in  verse  {trochaic),  is  by  some  thought 
another  expression  for  the  invention  of  the  "  tra- 
gic style."  A  simpler  interpretation  is,  that  he 
introduced  the  Satyrs  as  an  addition  and  contrast 
to  the  dance  and  song  of  the  cyclic  chorus  of  the 
Dithyramb,  thus  preserving  to  it  its  old  character 
as  a  part  of  the  worship  of  Bacchus.  The  phrase 
ovopA&ai  (compare  Herod,  i.  23)  alludes  to  the 
different  titles  given  by  him  to  his  different  Dithy- 
rambs according  to  their  subjects,  for  we  need  not 
suppose  that  they  all  related  directly  to  Bacchus. 
(Welcker,  NacUrag.  p.  233.)  As  he  was  the  first 
cithara  player  of  his  age  (Herod,  i.  23),  it  is  pro- 
bable that  he  made  the  lyre  the  principal  instru- 
ment in  the  musical  accompaniment. 

From  the  more  solemn  Dithyrambs  then,  as  im- 
proved by  Arion,  with  the  company  of  Satyrs,  who 
probably  kept  up  a  joking  dialogue,  ultimately 
4  d  3 
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sprang  the  dramatic  tragedy  of  Athens,  somewhat 
in  the  following  manner.  The  choruses  which 
represented  them  were  under  the  direction  of  a 
leader  or  exarchus,  who,  it  may  be  supposed,  came 
forward  separately,  and  whose  part  was  sometimes 
taken  by  the  poet  himself.  (Plato,  Rep.  iii.  p.  394, 
c.)  We  may  also  conjecture  that  the  exarchus  in 
each  case  led  off  by  singing  or  reciting  his  part  in 
a  solo,  and  that  the  chorus  dancing  round  the  altar 
then  expressed  their  feelings  of  joy  or  sorrow  at 
his  story,  representing  the  perils  and  sufferings 
of  Dionysus,  or  some  hero,  as  it  might  be.  Ac- 
cordingly some  scholars  have  recognized  in  such 
choral  songs,  or  in  a  proximate  deviation  from 
them,  what  has  been  called  a  "  lyrical  tragedy," 
performed  without  actors  distinct  from  the  chorus, 
and  conceived  to  be  a  transition  step  between  the 
Dithyramb  and  the  dramatic  Tragedy.  The  title, 
however,  does  not  occur  in  ancient  writers,  and 
therefore,  if  it  means  anything,  can  only  refer  to  re- 
presentations of  the  character  we  have  just  ascribed 
to  the  Dithyrambs  of  Arion,  modified  from  time  to 
time,  according  to  circumstances  or  the  fancy  of 
the  writer.  That  the  names  TpayipSla  and  rpdyip- 
Soj  are  applied,  indeed,  to  works  and  writers  before 
the  time  of  Thespis,  and  that  the  "  tragedy  "  of 
that  age  was  entirely  choral,  without  any  regular 
formal  dialogue,  is  evident  from  many  autho- 
rities. Thus  Athenaeus  (xiv.  p.  630,  c),  ob- 
serves that  the  whole  satyrical  poetry  formerly 
consisted  of  choruses,  as  did  the  "  tragedy  "  of  old 
times  (ti  tot?  Tpay(pSta).  Again,  Diogenes  Lae'r- 
tius  (iii.  56)  states  that  formerly  the  chorus  alone 
acted  (SuSpa/iaTi^ey)  or  performed  a  drama,  on 
which  Hermann  (Opusc.  vii.  218)  observes,  "after 
the  Dithyramb  was  sung,  some  of  the  chorus  in 
the  guise  of  Satyrs  came  forward  and  impro- 
vised some  ludicrous  stories  ;  but  in  exhibitions 
of  this  sort,"  he  adds,  "  we  see  rather  drama ticae 
tragoediae  initia,  quam  ullum  lyrici  cujusdam 
generis  vestigium."  Lyric  poets  also  seem  to  have 
been  spoken  of  as  Tragedians ;  thus  according  to 
Suidas  (s.  v.)  Pindar  wrote  17  Spd/iara  rpayiicd 
("  but  not  lyrical  tragedies,"  Hermann,  I.  c),  and 
Simonides  of  Ceos  wrote  tragedies,  or  a  tragedy, 
as  some  manuscripts  have  it.  But  whatever  may 
be  inferred  from  this,  it  only  proves  that  Dithy- 
rambic  poets  were  also  called  Tragedians,  just  as 
in  the  Scholia  on  Aristophanes  {Pint.  290)  a  writer 
is  described  as  Si8vpa/j.€oTrotbs  fi  rpaycpfiib'tLaKahos. 
For  the  arguments  on  both  sides  see  Hermann, 
I.  c. ;  and  Bbckh  on  the  Orchomenian  Inscriptions. 
{Greek  Tlieatre,  p.  28.) 

The  choral  Dithyrambic  songs,  accompanied  with 
mimetic  action  (the  lyrical  tragedy  ?),  prevailed  to 
some  extent,  as  all  choral  poetry  did,  amongst  the 
Dorians  of  the  Peloponnesus  (Muller,  Dorians,  ii. 
10.  §  6)  ;  whence  their  derivative,  the  choral  ele- 
ment of  the  Attic  tragedy,  was  always  written  in 
the  Dorian  dialect,  thus  showing  its  origin.  The 
lyrical  poetry  was,  however,  especially  popular  at 
Sicyon  and  in  Corinth.  In  the  latter  city  Arion 
made  his  improvements  ;  in  the  former  "  tragic 
choruses,"  i.  e.  dithyrambs  of  a  sad  and  plaintive 
character,  were  very  ancient  (Herod,  v.  67  ; 
Welcker,  Nachtrag,  p.  235),  and  the  Sicyonians 
are  also  said  to  have  been  the  inventors  of  the 
TpaycptiLa  (rpaycptilas  evperai  p\v  'Sikvwviqi,  re- 
Xeffiovpyol  5h  'AttikoI  irotrjTal,  Themist.  xxvii. 
p.  406,  Dindorf )  ;  but  of  course  this  can  only 
mean,  that  the  dramatic  tragedy  was  a  derivative, 
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through  many  changes,  of  the  old  satyrical  rpaytp. 
Sia,  i.  e.  of  the  songs  sung  with  mimetic  dancing  by 
the  goatlike  Satyrs,  or  as  others  would  say,  round 
the  altar,  on  which  lay  the  burnt  sacrifice  of  a 
goat.  It  appears  then  that  there  is  a  good  and  in- 
telligible foundation  for  the  claims  which,  accord- 
ing to  Aristotle  (Poet.  iii.  3),  were  made  by  the 
Peloponnesians,  and  especially  by  the  Sicyonians, 
to  the  invention  of  "  tragedy,"  understanding  by  it ' 
a  choral  performance,  such  as  has  been  described 
above.  Now  the  subjects  of  this  Dithyrambic 
tragedy  were  not  always,  even  in  ancient  times, 
confined  to  Dionysus.  Even  Arion  wrote  Dithy- 
rambs, lelating  to  different  heroes  (Herod,  i.  23), 
a  practice  in  which  he  was  followed  by  succeeding 
poets,  who  wrote  Dithyramb-like  odes  (whence 
they  were  classed  amongst  the  rpayMol  iroirrrai), 
which  they  called  Centaurs,  Ajaces,  or  Memnons, 
as  it  might  be.  (Zenob.  v.  40.)  Thus,  Epigenes 
the  Sicyonian  is  said  to  have  written  a  tragedy, 
i.  e.  a  piece  of  dithyrambic  poetry  on  a  subject  un- 
connected with  Dionysus,  which  was  consequently 
received  with  the  cry  of  ovdhv  irpbs  rbv  AtdVoow, 
or  "this  has  nothing  to  do  with  Bacchus." 
(Apostolus,  xv.  13.)  If  this  anecdote  be  true, 
and  Epigenes  preceded  Arion,  the  introduction  of 
the  Satyrs  into  the  Dithyrambic  chorus  by  the 
latter,  may  possibly  have  been  meant  to  satisfy  the 
wishes  of  the  people  ;  but  whether  it  waB  so  or 
not,  there  is  scarcely  any  doubt  that  from  the  time 
of  Arion,  the  tragic  dithyramb  gradually  became 
less  satyrical  and  sportive  in  its  character,  till  the 
creation  of  the  independent  Satyric  drama  and  the 
Attic  dramatic  tragedy.  (Bode,  p.  23.) 

As  to  the  steps  by  which  this  was  effected, 
Aristotle  (Poet.  iv.  14)  says,  "  Tragedy  was  at  the 
first  an  extemporaneous  effusion  (air'  apxys  o6to- 
(rxeSmo-TiK^),  and  was  derived  &iro  t&v  ltp,px&»- 
Tmv  rbv  Ai86pafi§oy,  i.  e.  from  the  leaders  or  the 
chief  singers  of  the  Dithyramb,  who  probably  sang 
or  recited  their  parts  in  the  trochaic  metre,  while 
the  main  body  of  the  ode  was  written  in  irregular 
verse.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  the  introduction 
of  an  actor  or  speaker  independent  of  the  chorus 
might  have  been  suggested  by  the  exarchs  or  cory- 
phaei coming  forward  separately  and  making  short 
offhand  speeches  (Welcker,  Nachtrag,  p.  228), 
whether  learnt  by  heart  beforehand,  or  made  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment.  [Chorus.]  But  it 
is  also  possible,  if  not  probable,  that  it  was  sug- 
gested by  the  rhapsodical  recitations  of  the  epic 
and  gnomic  poets  formerly  prevalent  in  Greece: 
the  gnomic  poetry  being  generally  written  ill 
Iambic  verse,  the  metre  of  the  Attic  dialogue,  and 
which  Aristotle  (Poet.  4)  says  was  used  by  Homer 
in  his  Margites,  though  its  invention  is  commonly 
ascribed  to  Archilochus.  In  fact  the  rhapsodisto 
themselves  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  actors 
(iiroicptTal)  of  the  pieces  they  recited,  which  they 
are  also  said  to  act  (imoicpiv&o-Bcu,  Athen.  xiv.  p. 
629,  d  ;  Muller,  Literature,  &c,  p.  34).  But  if 
two  or  more  rhapsodes  were  called  upon  to  go 
through  an  episode  of  a  poem,  a  regulation  which 
obtained  at  the  Panathenaea,  and  attributed  to 
Solon  or  Hipparchus  (Wolf,  Proleg.  p.  97  ;  Plato, 
Hippar.  p.  228),  it  is  clear  that  they  would  pre- 
sent much  of  a  dramatic  dialogue.  In  fact  (Bode, 
p.  6)  the  principal  scenes  of  the  whole  Iliad 
might  in  this  way  have  been  represented  as 
parts  of  a  drama.  These  recitations  then  being  bo 
common,  it  was  natural  to  combine  with  the  re- 
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presentation  of  the  Dithyramb,  itself  a  mixture  of 
recitative  and  choral  song,  the  additional  element 
of  the  dialogue,  written  in  Iambic  verse,  a  measure 
suggested  perhaps  by  the  gnomic  poetry,  and  used 
by  Solon  abont  the  time  of  the  origin  of  the  dia- 
logue (Solon,  Frag.  28,  Gaisford),  more  especially 
as  it  is  the  most  colloquial  of  all  Greek  metres 
(\e«TiKoy)  and  that  into  which  common  conversa- 
tion most  readily  falls.  It  is  indeed  only  a  con- 
jecture that  the  dialogue  or  the  Ionian  element  of 
Attic  tragedy  was  connected  with  the  rhapsodical 
recitations,  but  it  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
Homeric  rhapsodes  were  common  at  Sicyon  (Herod. 

.  v.  67),  the  cradle  of  the  Dorian  tragedy,  and  also 
at  Brauron  in  Attica,  where  the  worship  of  Diony- 
sus existed  from  ancient  times.  (Hesych.  5.  v. 
Bpavpuviots.)  This  however  is  certain,  that  the 
union  of  the  Iambic  dialogue  with  the  lyrical 
chorus  took  place  at  Athens  under  Peisistratus,  and 
that  it   was  attributed  to   Thespis,  a   native   of 

•  Icarus,  one  of  the  country  demes  or  parishes  of 
Attica  where  the  worship  of  Dionysus  had  long 
prevailed.  The  introduction  of  this  worship  into 
Attica,  with  its  appropriate  choruses,  seems  to  have 
been  partly  owing  to  the  commands  01  the  Dorian 
oracle  (Dem.  c.  Mid.  p.  531),  in  very  early  times. 
Thus  it  is  stated  (Plato,  Minos,  p.  321  ;  Plut.  Sol. 
29),  that  tragedy  (i.  e.  the  old  Dithyrambic  and 
Satyrical  tragedy)  was  very  ancient  in  Attica,  and 
did  not  originate  with  Thespis  or  his  cotempora- 
ries.  This  alteration  made  by  him,  and  which 
gave  to  the  old  tragedy  ih.p%011.huv  tS>v  Trepl 
Qetririv  tfSri  rijv  TpaytpMav  Kivziv)  a  new  and  dra- 
matic character  (making  it  an  ignotum  tragicae 
genus,  Hor.  Art.  Poet.  275),  was  very  simple  but 
very  important.  He  introduced  an  actor,  as  it  is 
recorded,  for  the  sake  of  giving  rest  to  the  chorus 
(Diog.  Laert.  iii.  SO)  and  independent  of  it,  in 
which  capacity  he  probably  appeared  himself  (Plut. 
Sol.  29),  taking  various  parts  in  the  same  piece, 
under  various  disguises,  which  he  was  enabled  to 
assume  by  means  of  the  linen  masks,  the  invention 
of  which  is  attributed  to  him.  Now  as  a  chorus, 
by  means  of  its  leader,  could  maintain  a  dialogue 
with  the  actor,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  with  one 
actor  only  "  a  dramatic  action  might  be  introduced, 
continued,  and  concluded,  by  the  speeches  between 
the  choral  songs  expressive  of  the  joy  or  sorrow  of 
the  chorus  at  the  various  events  of  the  drama." 
Thus  Miiller  observes  that  in  the  play  of  Pentheus, 
supposed  to  have  been  composed  by  Thespis,  "  a 
single  actor  might  appear  successively  as  Dionysus, 
Pentheus,  a  messenger,  Agave  the  mother  of  Pen- 
theus, and  in  these  characters  express  designs  and 
intentions,  or  relate  eventB  which  could  not  be  re- 
presented, as  the  murder  of  Pentheus  by  his 
mother :  by  which  means  he  would  represent  the 
substance  of  the  fable  as  it  appears  in  the  Bacchae 
of  Euripides."  (Miiller,  p.  29  ;  Bode,  p.  57.) 
With  respect  to  the  character  of  the  drama  of 
Thespis  there  has  been  much  doubt :  some  writers, 
and  especially  Bentley  (Phalar.  p.  218),  have 
maintained  that  his  plays  were  all  satyrical  and 
ludicrous,  i.  e.  the  plot  of  them  was  some  story  of 
Bacchus,  the  chorus  consisted  principally  of  satyrs, 
and  the  argument  was  merry  —  an  opinion  indeed 
which  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  in  the  early 
part  of  his  time,  the  satyric  drama  had  not  ac- 
quired a  distinctive  character.  It  may  also  appear 
to  be  confirmed  by  the  statement  (Aristot.  Poet.  4) 
that  at  first  the  Tragedians  made  use  of  the  tro- 
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chaic  tetrameter,  as  being  better  suited  to  the 
satyrical  and  saltatorial  nature  of  their  pieces. 
But  perhaps  the  truth  is  that  in  the  early  part  of 
his  career  Thespis  retained  the  satyrical  character 
of  the  older  tragedy,  but  afterwards  inclined  to 
more  serious  compositions,  which  would  almost 
oblige  him  to  discard  the  Satyrs  from  his  choruses. 
That  he  did  write  serious  dramas  is  intimated  by 
the  titles  of  the  plays  ascribed  to  him,  as  well  as 
by  the  character  of  the  fragments  of  Iambic  verae 
quoted  by  Plutarch  as  his  (Bentley,  Phalar.  p. 
214),  and  which  even  if  they  are  forgeries  of 
Heraclides  Ponticus,  at  least  prove  what  was  the 
opinion  of  a  scholar  of  Aristotle  on  the  subject. 
Besides  the  assertion  that  Sophocles  (Suidas,  in 
vit.)  wrote  against  the  chorus  of  Thespis  seems  to 
show  that  there  was  some  similarity  of  character 
between  the  productions  of  the  two  poets.  (Bode, 
p.  47.)  A  summary  of  the  arguments  in  favour 
of  the  serious  character  of  the  tragedy  of  Thespis 
is  given  by  Welcker  (NacHrag,  pp.  257 — 276). 
The  invention  of  the  prologus  and  rhesis  of  tragedy 
(an  expression  clearly  in  some  measure  identical 
with  the  introduction  of  an  actor)  is  also  ascribed 
to  Thespis  by  Aristotle.  (Themist.  p.  382,  ed. 
Dind.)  By  the  former  word  is  meant  the  first 
speech  of  the  actor  (Aristot.  Poet.  12),  or  the 
prooemium  with  which  he  opened  the  piece  ;  the 
chorus  then  sang  the  first  ode  or  mipoSos,  after 
which  came  the  prjats  or  dialogue  between  the 
actor  and  the  principal  choreutae.  The  invention 
of  this  dialogue  is  also  alluded  to  in  the  phrase 
Ae£e«s  8e  yevo/x4vrjs.  (Id.  4.)  It  is  evident  that 
the  introduction  of  the  dialogue  must  also  have 
caused  an  alteration  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
chorus,  which  could  not  remain  cyclic  or  circular, 
but  must  have  been  drawn  up  in  a  rectangular 
form  about  the  thymele  or  altar  of  Bacchus  in 
front  of  the  actor,  who  was  elevated  on  a  platform 
or  table  (eA.eds),  the  forerunner  of  the  stage.  The 
statement  in  Pollux  (iv.  123),  that  this  was  the 
case  before  Thespis  seems  incorrect.  (Welcker, 
NacUrag,  p.  268.)  If  we  are  right  in  our  notion 
of  the  general  character  of  the  Thespian  drama, 
the  phrase  ovSev  irpos  Ai6vvaov,  which  was  cer- 
tainly used  in  his  time,  was  first  applied  to  his 
plays  at  Athens,  as  being  unconnected  with  the 
fortunes  of  Dionysus,  and  as  deviations  from  the 
jiinpol  fivQoi  KaX  \ei;is  yehola.  of  his  predecessors. 
Plutarch  however  (Symp.  i.  5)  supposes  that  its 
first  application  was.  later :  he  says  "  when  Phryni- 
chus  and  Aeschylus  continued  to  elevate  tragedy 
to  legends  and  tales  of  sufferings  (eis  ftiBovs  Kal 
Trady  irpoay6vT03v),  the  people  missing  and  regret- 
ting the  old  Satyric  chorus,  said,  "  What  is  this  to 
Bacchus  ?  "  Hence  the  expression  was  used  to  sig- 
nify what  was  mal-a-propos,  or  beside  the  ques- 
tion. 

The  reader  mayiave  observed  that  we  have  not 
noticed  the  lines  of  Horace  (Ar.  Poet.  276) : 

"  Dicitur  et  plaustris  vexisse  poemata  Thespis, 
Quae  canerent  agerentque  peruncti  faecibus  ora." 

The  fact  is  that  they  are  founded  on  a  misconcep- 
tion of  the  origin  of  the  Attic  tragedy,  and  that  the 
tale  about  the  wagons  of  Thespis  probably  arose  out 
of  a  confusion  of  the  wagon  of  the  comedian  Susarion 
with  the  platform  of  the  Thespian  actor.  The  first 
representation  of  Thespis  was  in  B.  c.  535.  His 
immediate  successors  were  the  Athenian  Choerilus 
and  Phrynichus,  the  former  of  whom  represented 
4  D  4 
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plays  as  early  as  B.  c.  524.  He  is  said  by  Suidas 
to  have  written  150  pieces  :  from  the  title  of  one 
of  them,  the  "  Alope,"  its  subject  seems  to  have 
been  a  legend  of  Attic  origin.  (Paus.  i.  14.  §  3  ; 
Bode,  p.  60.)  That  he  excelled  in  the  Satyrical 
drama  invented  by  Pratinas,  is  indicated  by  the 
line  of  an  unknown  author, 

'Hvlica  nev  fla<ri\ebs  %v  Xotpi\os  iv  ^aripots, 

and  if  he  wrote  anything  like  the  number  of  dra- 
mas ascribed  to  him,  it  is  also  evident  that  the 
custom  of  contending  with  Tetralogies  must  have 
been  of  early  origin,  for  there  were  only  two  dra- 
matic festivals  during  the  year. 

Phrynichus  was  a  pupil  of  Thespis,  and  gained 
his  first  victory  in  the  dramatic  contests  B.C.  511. 
In  his  works,  the  lyric  or  choral  element  still  pre- 
dominated over  the  dramatic,  and  he  was  distin- 
guished for  the  sweetness  of  his  melodies,  which 
in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  were  very 
popular  with  the  admirers  of  the  old  style  of  music. 
The  esteem  in  which  his  "  ambrosial  songs  "  were 
then  held  is  shown  in  several  passages  of  Aristo- 
phanes (Aves,  748,  Thesm.  164),  and  in  the  line 
(Vesp.  219)  where  the  dicasts  are  made  to  chaunt 
the  old  Sidonian  sweet  songs  of  Phrynichus, 

Kol  nivvplfavres  fi4\ri 
'ApxaiofieMffttiuvotppwixfipaTa. 

"  Sidonian  "  being  an  allusion  to  the  play  which  he 
wrote  called  the  Phoenissae.  The  first  use  of 
female  masks  is  also  attributed  to  him  (Suidas,  in 
vit.),  and  he  so  far  deviated  from  the  general  prac- 
tice of  the  Attic  tragedians  as  to  write  a  drama 
on  a  subject  of  cotemporary  history,  the  capture 
of  Miletus  by  the  Persians,  B.  c.  494.  (Herod,  vi. 
21.) 

We  now  come  to  the  first  writer  of  Satyrical 
dramas,  Pratinas  of  Phlius,  a  town  not  far  from 
Sicyon,  and  which  laid  claim  to  the  invention  of 
tragedy  as  well  as  comedy.  (Bode,  p.  35.)  For 
some  time  previously  to  this  poet,  and  probably  as 
early  as  Thespis,  tragedy  had  been  gradually  de- 
parting more  and  more  from  its  old  characteristics, 
and  inclining  to  heroic  fables,  to  which  the  chorus 
of  Satyrs  was  not  a  fit  accompaniment.  But  the 
fun  and  merriment  caused  by  them  were  too  good 
to  be  lost,  or  displaced  by  the  severe  dignity  of 
the  Aeschylean  drama.  Accordingly  the  Satyrical 
drama,  distinct  from  the  recent  and  dramatic  tra- 
gedy, but  suggested  by  the  sportive  element  of  the 
old  Dithyramb,  was  founded  by  Pratinas,  who 
however  appears  to  have  been  surpassed  in  his  own 
invention  by  Choerilus.  It  was  always  written  by 
tragedians,  and  generally  three  tragedies  and  one 
Satyrical  piece  were  represented  together,  which  in 
some  instances  at  least  formed  a  connected  whole, 
called  a  tetralogy  (rerpaKoyla).  The  Satyrical 
piece  was  acted  last,  so  that  the  minds  of  the 
spectators  were  agreeably  relieved  by  a  merry 
after-piece  at  the  close  of  an  earnest  and  engrossing 
tragedy.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  this  drama 
was  the  chorus  of  Satyrs,  in  appropriate  dresses 
and  masks,  and  its  subjects  seem  to  have  been 
taken  from  the  same  class  of  the  adventures  of 
Bacchus  and.  of  the  heroes  as  those  of  tragedy  ; 
but  of  course  they  were  so  treated  and  selected, 
that  the  presence  of  rustic  satyrs  would  seem  ap- 
propriate. In  their  jokes  and  drollery  and  naivete- 
consisted  the  merriment  of  the  piece  ;  for  the  kings 
and  heroes  who  were  introduced  into  their  com- 
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pany  were  -  not  of  necessity  thereby  diveBted  of 
their  epic  and  legendary  character  (Horace,  Ar. 
Poet.  222,  speaks  of  the  "  incolumi  gravitate "), 
though  they  were  obliged  to  conform  to  their  situ- 
ation and  suffer  some  diminution  of  dignity,  from 
their  position.  Hence  Welcker  (NcuMrag,  p.  331) 
observes,  the  Satyrical  drama,  which,  so  to  speak, 
was  "  the  Epos  turned  into  proae,  and  interspersed 
with  jokes  made  by  the  chorus,"  is  well  spoken  of 
as  a  "  playful  tragedy "  (imlfovtra  rpaycpSla), 
being  both  in  form  and  materials  the  same  as  tra- 
gedy.    Thus  also  Horace  {Ar.  Poet.  231)  says : 

Eftutire  leves  indigna  Tragoedia  versus 
Intererit  Satyris  paulum  pudibunda  protervis, 

alluding  in  the  first  line  to  the  mythic  or  epic  ele- 
ment of  the  Satyric  drama,  which  he  calls  Tragoe- 
dia, and  in  the  second  representing  it  as  being 
rather  ashamed  of  its  company.  The  scene  was  of 
course  laid  in  the  supposed  haunts  of  the  Satyrs, 
as  we  learn  from  Vitruvius  (v.  8) :  "  Satyricae  . 
scenae  ornantur  arboribus,  montibus  reliquisque 
agrestibus  rebus,"  all  in  keeping  with  the  incidents 
of  the  pieces,  and  reminding  the  spectators  of  the 
old  Dithyramb  and  the  god  Dionysus,  in  whose 
honour  the  dramatic  contests  were  originally  held. 
We  must  however  observe  that  there  were  some 
characters  and  legends,  which  as  not  presenting 
any  serious  or  pathetic  aspects,  were  not  adapted 
for  tragedy,  and  therefore  were  naturally  appro- 
priated to  the  Satyric  drama.  Such  were  Sisy- 
phus, Autolycus,  Circe,  Callisto,  Midas,  Omphale, 
and  the  robber  Skiron.  Hercules  also,  as  he  ap- 
pears in  Aristophanes  (Ranae)  and  the  Alcestis 
of  Euripides,  was  a  favourite  subject  of  this  drama, 
as  being  no  unfit  companion  for  a  drunken  Silenus 
and  his  crew.  (Miiller,  295.)  "The  Odyssee  also, 
says  Lessing  (Leben  des  SophocUs,  §  115),  was  in 
general  a  rich  storehouse  of  the  Satyrical  plays  ; 
but  though  the  Cyclops  of  Euripides,  the  only 
satyrical  play  extant,  was  taken  from  it,  the  list 
of  Satyric  pieces  given  by  Welcker  (NacJdrag,  p. 
284 — 322)  hardly  confirms  this  assertion. 

We  now  come  to  the  improvements  made  in 
tragedy  by  Aeschylus,  of  which  Aristotle  (Poet. 
iv.  §  16)  thus  speaks : — "  He  first  added  a  second 
actor  and  diminished  the  parts  of  the  chorus,  and 
made  the  dialogue  the  principal  part  of  the  action" 
(Tbv  \6yov  TrptaraywvitTT^v  iraoeovcelWe).  He 
also  availed  himself  of  the  aid  of  Agatharchus,  the 
scene-painter,  and  improved  the  costume  of  his 
actors  by  giving  them  thick-soled  boots  (^iStErai), 
as  well  as  the  masks,  which  he  made  more  expres- 
sive and  characteristic.  Horace  (Ar.  Poet.  278) 
thus  alludes  to  his  improvements :  — 

"  personae  pallaeque  repertor  honestae 
Aeschylus,  et  modicis  instravit  pulpita  tignis 
Et  docuit  magnumque  loqui,  nitique  cothnrno  " 

The  custom  of  contending  with  trilogies  (Tpi\oylai), 
or  with  three  plays  at  a  time,  is  said  to  have  been 
also  introduced  by  him.  In  fact  he  did  so  much  for 
tragedy,  and  so  completely  built  it  up  to  its  "  tower- 
ing height,"  that  he  was  considered  the  father  of  it 
The  subjects  of  this  drama,  as  we  have  before  inti- 
mated from  Plutarch,  were  not  connected  with  the 
worship  of  Dionysus  ;  but  rather  with  the  great 
cycle  of  Hellenic  legends  and  some  of  the  myths 
of  the  Homeric  Epos.  Accordingly  he  said  of  him- 
self (Athen.  viii.  p.  347,  e)  that  his  dramas  were 
but  scraps  and  fragments  from  the  great  feasts  of 
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Homer.  Another  instance  of  his  departure  from 
the  spirit  and  form  of  the  old  tragedy,  as  connected 
with  Dionysus,  is  shown  in  his  treatment  of  the 
Dithyrambic  chorus  of  fifty  men,  which  in  his  tri- 
logy of  the  Oresteia  he  did  not  bring  on  the  stage 
all  at  once,  but  divided  it  into  separate  parts  mak- 
ing a  different  set  of  choreutae  for  each  of  the  three 
pieces.  (Miiller,  Eumenid.)  In  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  Aeschylus  made  use  of  one  of  the  improve- 
ments of  Sophocles,  namely  the  TpiTaycovicrTTis,  or 
third  actor.  This  was  the  finishing  stroke  to  the 
dramatic  element  of  Attic  tragedy,  which  Sopho- 
cles is  said  to  have  matured  by  further  improve- 
ments in  costume  and  scene-painting.  Under  him 
tragedy  appears  with  less  of  sublimity  and  stern- 
ness than  in  the  hands  of  Aeschylus,  but  with 
more  of  calm  grandeur  and  quiet  dignity  and  touch- 
ing incident.  His  latter  plays  are  the  perfection 
of  the  Grecian  tragic  drama,  as  a  work  of  art  and 
poetic  composition  in  a  thoroughly  chastened  and 
classic  style,  written  when  as  he  says  of  himself  he 
had  put  away  the  boyish  pomp  of  Aeschylus  (rbv 
Aiffx^Aou  SiaTrenaLX&s  SyKov),.  and  the  harsh  ob- 
scurity of  his  own  too  great  refinements,  and  at- 
tained to  that  style  which  he  thought  the  best, 
and  most  suited  for  portraying  the  characters  of 
men.  (Plut.  dePro.\V.S.  p. 79,  b.)  The  intro- 
duction of  the  third  actor  enabled  him  to  do  this 
the  more  effectually,  by  showing  the  principal  cha- 
racter on  different  sides  and  under  different  cir- 
cumstances, both  as  excited  by  the  opposition  of 
one  and  drawn  out  by  the  sympathies -of  another. 
[Histrio,  p.  611.]  Hence  though  the  plays  of 
Sophocles  are  longer  than  those  of  Aeschylus,  still 
there  is  not  a  corresponding  increase  of  action,  but 
a  more  perfect  delineation  of  character.  Creon  for 
instance  in  the  Antigone,  and  Ajax  are  more  per- 
fect and  minutely  drawn  characters  than  any  in 
Aeschylus.  The  part  of  the  chorus  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  considerably  diminished  in  his  plays.  Ano- 
ther distinguishing  feature  in  them  is  their  moral 
significance  and  ethical  teaching.  Though  the  cha- 
racters in  them  are  taken  from  the  old  subjects  of 
national  interest,  still  they  do  not  always  appear 
as  heroes,  or  above  the  level  of  common  humanity, 
but  in  such  situations  and  under  the  influence  of 
such  motives,  passions,  and  feelings  as  fall  to  the 
lot  of  men  in  general :  so  that  "  every  one  may  re- 
cognise in  them  some  likeness  of  himself." 

In  the  hands  of  Euripides  tragedy  deteriorated 
not  only  in  dignity,  but  also  in  its  moral  and  reli- 
gious significance.  He  introduces  his  heroes  in 
rags  and  tatters,  and  busies  them  with  petty  affairs, 
and  makes  them  Bpeak  the  language  of  every-day 
life.  As  Sophocles  said  of  him  (Arist.  Poet.  25), 
he  represented  men  not  as  they  ought  to  be,  but  as 
they  are,  without  any  ideal  greatness  or  poetic 
character  —  thoroughly  prosaic  personages.  His 
dialogues  too  were  little  else  than  the  rhetorical 
and  forensic  language  of  his  day  cleverly  put  into 
verse :  full  of  sophistry  and  quibbling  distinctions. 
One  of  the  peculiarities  of  his  tragedies  was  the 
irp6\oyos,  an  introductory  monologue,  with  which 
some  hero  or  god  opens  the  play,  telling  who  he 
is,  what  is  the  state  of  affairs,  and  what  has  hap- 
pened up  to  the  time  of  his  address,  so  as  to  put 
the  audience  in  possession  of  every  fact  which  it 
might  be  necessary  for  them  to  know :  a  very 
business-like  proceeding  no  doubt,  but  a  poor  make- 
shift for  artistical  skill.  The  "  Deus  ex  machina," 
also,  though  not  always,  in  a  "  nodus,  tali  vindice 
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dignus,"  was  frequently  employed  by  Euripides  to 
effect  the  denoument  of  his  pieces.  The  chorus  too 
no  longer  discharged  its  proper  and  high  functions 
either  as  a  representative  of  the  feelings  of  unpre- 
judiced observers,  or,  "  as  one  of  the  actors,  and  a 
part  of  the  whole,"  joining  in  the  development  of 
the  piece.  Many  of  his  choral  odeB  in  fact  are 
but  remotely  connected  in  subject  with  the  action 
of  the  play.  Another  novelty  of  Euripides  was  the 
use  of  the  "  monodies  "  or  lyrical  songs,  in  which 
not  the  chorus,  but  the  principal  persons  of  the 
drama,  declare  their  emotions  and  sufferings.  They 
were  amongst  the  most  brilliant  parts  of  his  pieces, 
and  being  sung  by  persons  on  the  stage,  are  some- 
times described  as  qSSal  anb  o-ktivt]?.  (Phot.  Lex. 
s.v.)  Aristophanes  often  parodied  them,  and 
makes  Euripides  say  of  himself  (Ranae,  944),  that 
he  "  nurtured  tragedy  with  monodies,  introducing 
Cephisophon  "  his  chief  actor,  to  sing  them. 

EFt1  cLverpecpov  LtowMats,  KijipicrotpcavTa  piyvfe. 

Euripides  was  also  the  inventor  of  tragi-comedy, 
which  not  improbably  suggested,  as  it  certainly 
resembled,  the  'lKaporpuytpSia  of  the  Alexandrian 
age,  the  latter  being  a  half-tragic,  half-comic  drama, 
or  rather  a  parody  or  travesty  of  tragical  subjects. 
A  specimen  of  the  Euripidean  tragi-comedy  is  still 
extant  in  the  Alcestis,  acted  b.  c.  438,  as  the  last 
of  four  pieces,  and  therefore  as  a  substitute  for  a 
Satyrical  drama.  Though  tragic  in  its  form  and 
some  of  its  scenes,  it  has  a  mixture  of  comic  and 
satyric  characters  (e.  g.  Hercules)  and  concludes 
happily. 

It  remains  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  nature 
and  object  of  Greek  tragedy  in  general,  and  on 
the  parts  into  which  it  was  divided.  According 
to  Plato  (Leg.  vii.  p.  817)  the  truest  tragedy  is  an 
imitation  of  the  noblest  and  best  life :  pf/Mims 
tov  KaWlcrrov  ical  aplffrov  jSiou.  Aristotle's  de- 
finition is  more  comprehensive  and  perhaps  perfect. 
"  Tragedy  is  an  imitation  of  an  action  that  is  im- 
portant (orroi/Safas),  and  entire,  and  of  a  proper 
magnitude,  in  pleasurable  language,  by  means  of 
action,  not  of  narration,  and  effecting  through  ter- 
ror and  pity  the  refinement  and  correction  of  such 
passions  "  (tV  Toiohriav  nradfipA'Ticv  tt&Qaptrtv).  He 
then  adds,  Tragedy  contains  six  parts  :  the  story, 
i.  e.  the  combination  of  incidents  or  plot,  manners, 
expression,  sentiment,  decoration,  and  music  (jnCfloj 
Kal  tfdlj,  Kal  Ae'|ty,  teal  Stdvota,  teal  Sij/is,  Kal  fie\o- 
Troiia).  Of  these  the  story  is  the  principal  part, 
developing  the  character  of  agents,  and  being  in 
fact  the  very  soul  of  tragedy.  The  manners  come 
next,  and  manifest  the  disposition  of  the  speakers. 
The  sentiments  take  the  third  place,  and  compre- 
hend whatever  is  said,  whether  proving  anything, 
or  expressing  some  general  reflection.  Afterwards 
he  adds,  Fables  are  of  two  sorts,  simple  and  com- 
plicated (o?  pt-ev  07rXo7,  ot  Se  ireTr\eyfievot),  the 
catastrophe  of  the  former  produced  without  a  revo- 
lution or  discovery,  of  the  latter  with  one  or  both. 
Now  a  revolution  (ireptirETeia)  is  a  change  to  the 
reverse  of  what  is  expected  from  the  circumstances 
of  the  action :  a  discovery  (avayvdpuris)  is  a  change 
from  known  or  unknown,  happening  between  cha- 
racters whose  happiness  or  unhappiness  forms  the 
catastrophe  of  the  drama.  The  best  sort  of  dis- 
covery is  accompanied  by  a  revolution,  as  in  the 
Oedipus.  Aristotle  next  enumerates  the  parts  of 
quantity  («aTct  to  irotrbv)  or  division  in  tragedy : 
these  are,  the  prologue,  episode,  exode,  and  choral 
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Bongs  ;  the  last  divided  into  the  parode  and  stasi- 
mon.  The  irp6\oyos  is  all  that  part  of  a  tragedy 
which  precedes  the  parodos  of  the  chorus,  i.  e.  the 
first  act.  The  eireia68u>v  is  all  the  part  between 
whole  choral  odes.  The  Qofios  that  part  which 
has  no  choral  ode  after  it.  Of  the  choral  part  the 
irdpoSos  is  the  first  speech  of  the  whole  chorus  (not 
broken  up  into  parts):  the  stasimon  is  without 
anapaests  and  trochees.  These  two  divisions  were 
sung  by  all  the  choreutae  (icotvh  aTrdrrav),  but 
the  "  songs  on  the  stage  "  and  the  «<J/t/xot  by  a 
part  only  (liia  Si  ret  airi  t);s  oTnjvijs  Kal  K<f/u/toi). 
The  commus,  which  properly  means  a  wailing  for 
the  dead,  was  generally  used  to  express  strong  ex- 
citement, or  lively  sympathy  with  grief  and  suffer- 
ing, especially  by  Aeschylus.  It  was  common  to 
the  actors  and  a  portion  only  of  the  chorus  (raftuoj 
5e  frpTJvos,  Kotvbs  %opov,  Ka^  "7r^  ffKTjpijs),  whence 
its  derivative  Ko/x/MUTiicd  is  used  to  designate 
broken  and  interrupted  songs  sung  either  by  indi- 
vidual choreutae  or  divisions  of  the  chorus.  (MU1- 
ler,  Eumen.  p.  84.)  Again  the  irdpoSos  was  so 
named  as  being  the  passage-Bong  of  the  chorus 
sung  while  it  was  advancing  to  its  proper  place  in 
the  orchestra,  and  therefore  in  anapaestic  or  march- 
ing verse :  the  a-rdo-i/iov,  as  being  chaunted  by  the 
chorus  when  standing  still  in  its  proper  position. 
(Said,  and  Etym.  Magn.) 

With  respect  to  the  ends  or  purposes  of  Tragedy, 
Aristotle  observes  that  they  are  best  effected  by 
the  representation  of  a  change  of  fortune  from 
prosperity  to  adversity,  happening  to  a  person 
neither  eminently  virtuous  nor  just,  nor  yet  in- 
volved in  misfortune  by  deliberate  vice  or  villany, 
but  by  some  error  of  human  frailty,  and  that  he 
should  also  be  a  person  of  high  fame  and  eminent 
prosperity,  like  Oedipus  or  Thyestes.  Hence,  he 
adds,  Euripides  is  not  censurable,  as  is  generally 
supposed  ;  for  tragedies  with  an  unhappy  termina- 
tion like  his,  have  always  the  most  tragic  effect ; 
and  Euripides  is  the  most  tragic  of  all  poets,  i.  e. 
succeeds  best  in  producing  pity :  an  expression 
especially  true  of  some  scenes  in  the  Medea.  In 
Aeschylus,  the  feelings  of  pity  and  melancholy 
interest  are  generally  excited  by  the  relation  in 
which  his  heroes  stand  to  destiny.  He  mostly 
represents  them  as  vainly  struggling  against  a 
blind  but  irresistible  fate,  to  whose  power  (ac- 
cording to  the  old  Homeric  notion)  even  the  father 
of  gods  and  men  is  forced  to  yield,  and  it  is  only 
occasionally,  as  in  the  splendid  chorus  of  the  Eume- 
nides  (522),  that  we  trace  in  him  any  intimations 
of  a  moral  and  retributive  government  of  the  world. 
Hence  there  is  a  want  of  moral  lessons  in  his 
works.  In  Sophocles,  on  the  contrary,  we  see 
indications  of  a  different  tone  of  thought,  and  the 
superintendence  of  a  directing  and  controlling 
power  is  distinctly  recognized :  "  the  great  Zeus 
in  heaven,  who  superintends  and  directs  all  things." 
(Electr.  174;  Thirlwall,  Phil.  Mas.  vol.  ii.  p.  492.) 

The  materials  of  Greek  tragedy  were  the  national 
mythology, 

"  Presenting  Thebes,  or  Pelops'  line, 
Or  the  tale  of  Troy  divine." 

The  exceptions  to  this  were  the  two  historical 
tragedies,  the  "  Capture  of  Miletus,"  by  Phryni- 
chus,  and  the  "  Persians  "  of  Aeschylus ;  but  they 
belong  to  an  early  period  of  the  art.  Hence  the 
plot  and  story  of  the  Grecian  tragedy  were  of 
necessity  known  to  the  spectators,  a  circumstance 
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which  strongly  distinguishes  the  ancient  tragedy 
from  the  modern,  and  to  which  is  owing  in  some 
measure  the  practical  and  quiet  irony  in  the  hand- 
ling of  a  subject,  described  by  Thirlwall  (Phil. 
Mas.  ii.  p.  483,  &c.)  as  a  characteristic  of  the 
tragedy  of  Sophocles. 

The  functions  of  the  Chorus  in  Greek  Tragedy 
were  very  important,  as  described  by  Horace  (Ar. 
Poet.  193), 

"  Actoris  partes  chorus  officiumque  virile 
Defendat :  neu  quid  medios  intercinat  actus, 
Quodnonpropositoconducat,ethaereatapte,"&c. 

We  must  conceive  of  it,  says  A.  W.  Schlegel,  as 
the  personification  of  the  thought  inspired  by  the 
represented  action  ;  in  other  words,  it  often  ex- 
presses the  reflections  of  a  dispassionate  and  right- 
minded  spectator,  and  inculcates  the  lessons  of  mo- 
rality and  resignation  to  the  will  of  heaven,  taught 
by  the  occurrence  of  the  piece  in  which  it  is  en- 
gaged. Besides  this,  the  chorus  enabled  a  poet  to 
produce  an  image  of  the  "  council  of  elders,"  which 
existed  under  the  heroic  governments,  and  under 
whose  advice  and  in  whose  presence  the  ancient 
princes  of  the  Greek  tragedy  generally  acted. 
This  image  was  the  more  striking  and  vivid,  inas- 
much as  the  chorus  was  taken  from  the  people  at 
large,  and  did  not  at  all  differ  from  the  appearance 
and  stature  of  ordinary  men  ;  so  that  the  contrast 
or  relation  between  them  and  the  actors  was  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Homeric  \aoi  and  ScaKTci. 
Lastly,  the  choral  songs  produced  an  agreeable 
pause  in  the  action,  breaking  the  piece  into  parts, 
while  they  presented  to  the  spectator  a  lyrical 
and  musical  expression  of  his  own  emotions,  or 
suggested  to  him  lofty  thoughts  and  great  argu- 
ments. As  Schlegel  says,  the  chorus  was  the 
spectator  idealised.  With  respect  to  the  number 
of  the  chorus,  Miiller  (Lit.  of  Greece,  300)  thinks 
that  out  of  the  dithyrambic  chorus  of  SO  a  quad- 
rangular chorus  of  48  persons  was  first  formed, 
and  that  this  was  divided  into  sets  of  12,  one  for 
each  play  of  a  tetraloge  ;  but  in  the  time  of  So- 
phocles, the  tragic  chorus  amounted  to  15,  a 
number  which  the  ancient  grammarians  always 
presuppose  in  speaking  of  its  arrangements,  though 
it  might  be  that  the  form  of  the  Aeschylean  tra- 
gedy afterwards  became  obsolete. 

The  preceding  account  should  be  read  in  connect 
tion  with  the  articles  Chorus,  Dionysia,  Histbio, 
and  Theatrum. 

The  explanation  of  the  following  phrases  may 
be  useful. 

napaxop^7l/*o :  this  word  was  used  in  case  of 
a  fourth  actor  appearing  on  the  stage  ;  probably 
because  the  choragus  was  required  to  be  at  an 
extra  expense  in  supplying  him  with  costume,  &c; 
sometimes  actors  so  called  spoke,  as  the  character 
of  Pylades  does  (Aesch.  Choeph.  900—902); 
sometimes  they  were  mutes. 

TlapcuTiciivtov :  this  phrase  was  used  when  one 
of  the  choreutae  spoke  in  song,  instead  of  a  fourth 
actor,  probably  near  or  behind  the  side-scenes. 
nafnryopiifmTa  were  voices  off  the  stage,  and  not 
seen,  as  the  frogs  in  the  Ranae.  (Pollux,  iv.  109 ; 
Schol.  in  Aristoph.  Pac.  113.) 

Uapaxcp'h^aTa,  persons  who  came  forward  but 
once,  something  like  the  irpotrunra  irporaTiicd,  or 
introductory  persons  who  open  a  drama  and  never 
appear  again  ;  as  the  watchman  in  the  Agamem- 
non, and  Polydorus  in  the  Hecuba.     Terence  also 
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frequently  uses  the  persona  protatica.  (Donat. 
Tev.  Prolog,  ad  Andr.) 

The  Sixopfa  was  a  double  chorus,  fonned  of  the 
choruses  of  two  separate  plays :  thus  at  the  end 
of  the  Eumenides  of  Aeschylus  the  Furies  of  one 
play  and  the  festal  train  of  another  come  on  the 
stage  together.  (Mttller,-  Literal.  &c.  p.  800.) 

The  principal  modern  writers  on  the  Greek 
Tragedy  are  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  article. 
The  reader  may  also  consult  Wachsmuth,  vol.  ii. 
pt.  ii.  pp.  467,  421 ;  Gruppe,  A riadne,  Die  TragiscJie 
Kunst  der  Griechen  in  ikrer  Entwickelung  unci  in 
ihrem  Zusammenliange  mit  der  Volkspoesie,  Berl. 
1834  ;  Museum  Criticum,  vol.  ii.  p.  69,  &c. ;  Cop- 
leston,  Praelectiones  Academicae  ;  Schneider,  Ueber 
das  Attisclte  Theaterwesen,  an  exceedingly  valuable 
book. 

2.  Roman.  The  tragedy  of  the  Romans  was, 
for  the  most  part,  an  imitation  of,  or  rather  a  bor- 
rowing from,  the  Greek,  the  more  imperfect  and 
unnatural,  as  the  construction  of  the  Roman 
theatre  afforded  no  appropriate  place  for  the 
chorus,  which  was  therefore  obliged  to  appear  on 
the  stage,  instead  of  in  the  orchestra.  The  first 
tragic  poet  and  actor  at  Rome  (Gellius,  xxi.  17)  was 
Livius  Andronicus,  a  Greek  by  birth,  who  began 
to  exhibit  in  b.  c.  240.  From  the  account  in 
Livy  (vii.  2),  it  would  seem  that  in  his  monodies 
(or  the  lyrical  parts  sung,  not  by  a  chorus,  but  by 
one  person),  it  was  customary  to  separate  the  sing- 
ing from  the  mimetic  dancing,  leaving  the  latter 
only  to  the  actor,  while  the  singing  was  performed 
by  a  boy  placed  near  the  flute-player  (ante  tibi- 
vinem) ;  so  that  the  dialogue  only  (diverbia)  was 
left  to  be  spoken  by  the  actors.  One  of  the  plays 
written  by  him  was  an  "Andromeda  ;"  and  he 
also  made  a  Latin  prose  translation  of  the  Odyssee. 
The  next  tragic  poet  at  Rome  was  Naevius,  who 
however  appears  to  have  written  comedies  as  well 
as  tragedies  (Hieron.  in  Euseb.  Olymp.  144.  3), 
and  a  history  of  the  first  Punic  war :  so  that  the 
writing  of  tragedies  was  not  a  distinct  profession 
at  Rome,  as  at  Athens.  An  "  Alcestis  "  seems  to 
have  been  written  by  him.  To  the  same  epoch  as 
Livius  Andronicus,  and  Naevius,  belongs  Ennius, 
who  resembled  the  latter  in  being  an  epic  poet  as 
well  as  a  tragedian.  Amongst  the  plays  written 
by  him  are  mentioned,  a  Medea,  an  Ajax,  a 
Phoenissae,  an  Iphigenia,  an  Andromache,  and  a 
Hecuba.  The  metre  used  by  him  and  Naevius 
was  iambic  or  trochaic  in  the  dialogue,  and  ana- 
paestic for  the  lyrical  parts.  (Gellius,  xi.  4.)  The 
next  distinguished  tragedian  was  Pacuvius,  a 
nephew  of  Ennius,  and  a  painter  also.  His  style 
was  more  remarkable  for  spirit  and  vigour  of  ex- 
pression than  polish  or  refinement,  a  deficiency 
attributable  to  his  age  and  provincial  origin,  as  he 
was  born  at  Brundisium.  Among  his  plays  occur 
an  Antiope,  a  Chryses,  and  a  Dulorestes  (Quintil. 
x.  1  ;  Cicero,  Orat.  iii.  39),  and  his  tragedies 
found  admirers  even  in  the  time  of  Persius  (i. 
77).  Cicero  (I.  c.)  quotes  from  him  a  spirited 
translation  of  the  concluding  lines  of  the  Prome- 
theus Vinctus  of  Aeschylus.  Attius  or  Accius 
the  younger  was  junior  to  Pacuvius  by  about  fifty 
years.  His  earlier  plays  were,  as  he  himself  ad- 
mitted, harsh  and  obscure  (Gellius,  xiii.  2) ;  but 
his  style  probably  altered  with  increasing  years. 
Many  fragments  of  his  plays  occur  in  Cicero  and 
the  Latin  grammarians,  Diomedes,  Nonius,  and 
Varro.     Ho  was  also  a  writer  of  annals  in  hexa- 
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meter  verses.  (Macrob.  Sat.  i.  7.)  The  five  poets 
mentioned  above  belong  to  the  earlier  epoch  of 
Roman  tragedy,  in  which  little  was  written  but 
translations  and  imitations  of  the  Greek,  with  oc- 
casional insertions  of  original  matter.  How  they 
imitated  the  structure  of  the  choral  odes  is  doubt- 
ful, perhaps  they  never  attempted  it.  Ennius, 
Pacuvius,  and  Accius  are  contrasted  by  Cicero 
(de  Orat.  iii.  7),  with  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  and 
Euripides  ;  and  of  the  two  last  Quintilian  (x.  1. 
§  97)  says,  "  Virium  Accio  plus  tribuitur  ;  Pacu- 
vium  videri  doctiorem,  qui  esse  docti  affectant, 
volunt." 

In  the  age  of  Augustus  the  writing  of  tragedies, 
whether  original  or  imitations,  seems  to  have  been 
quite  a  fashionable  occupation.  The  emperor  him- 
self attempted  an  Ajax,  but  did  not  succeed  ;  and 
when  his  friends  asked  him,  "  Quidnam  Ajax 
ageret  ?  "  his  reply  was  "  Ajacem  suum  in  spongiam 
incubuisse."  (Suet.  Aug.  85.)  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal tragedians  of  this  epoch  was  Asinius  Pollio, 
to  whom  the  line  (Virg.  Belog.  viii.  10) 

"  Sola  Sophocleo  tua  carmina  digna  cothurno," 

is  supposed  to  apply:  he  also  excelled  in  other 
literary  accomplishments.  (Hor.  Carm.  ii.  1.)  Ovid 
(Trist.  ii.  556)  also  wrote  a  tragedy,  of  which 
Quintilian  (x.  1.  §  98)  says,  "  Ovidii  Medea  vi- 
detur  mihi  ostendere,  quantum  ille  vir  praestare 
potuerit  si  ingenio  suo  temperare  quam  indulgere 
maluisset."  His  "  armorum  judicium  "  (Metamor. 
xiii.)  between  Ajax  and  Ulysses,  on  which  Pacu- 
vius and  Accius  also  wrote  dramas,  proves  that 
he  might  have  rivalled  Euripides  in  rhetorical 
skill.  Quintilian  also  says  of  Varius,  who  was 
distinguished  in  epic  as  well  as  tragic  poetry  (Hor. 
Carm.  i.  6,  Ar.  Poet.  55  ;  Tacit.  Dial.  xii.  1),  that 
his  Thyestes  might  be  compared  with  any  of  the 
Greek  tragedies.  Some  fragments  of  this  Thyestes 
are  extant,  but  we  have  no  other  remains  of  the 
tragedy  of  the  Augustan  age.  The  loss  perhaps  is 
not  great  j  for  the  want  of  a  national  and  indi- 
genous mythology  must  have  disabled  the  Roman 
poets  from  producing  any  original  counterparts  of 
the  Greek  tragedy  ;  besides  which,  in  the  later 
days  of  the  republic,  and  under  the  empire,  the 
Roman  people  were  too  fond  of  gladiatorial  shows, 
and  beastrfights,  and  gorgeous  spectacles,  to  en- 
courage the  drama.  Moreover,  it  is  also  manifest 
that  a  tragedy  like  that  of  the  Greeks  could  not 
have  flourished  under  a  despotism. 

The  only  complete  Roman  tragedies  that  have 
come  down  to  us  are  the  ten  attributed  to  the 
philosopher  Seneca.  But  whether  he  wrote  any 
of  them  or  not  is  a  disputed  point.  It  iB  agreed 
that  they  are  not  all  from  the  same  hand,  and  it 
is  doubtful  whether  they  are  all  of  the  same  age 
even.  In  one  of  them,  the  Medea,  the  author 
made  his  heroine  kill  her  children  on  the  stage, 
"  coram  populo,"  in  spite  of  the  precept  of  Horace. 
Schlegel  (Lect.  viii.)  thus  speaks  of  them :  "  To 
whatever  age  they  belong,  they  are  beyond  de- 
scription bombastic  and  frigid,  utterly  unnatural  in 
character  and  action,  and  full  of  the  most  revolting 
violations  of  propriety,  and  barren  of  all  theatrical 
effect.  With  the  old  Grecian  tragedies  they  have 
nothing  in  common  but  the  name,  the  exterior 
form,  and  the  matter.  Their  persons  are  neither 
ideal  nor  real  men,  but  misshapen  giants  of  pup- 
pets, and  the  wire  that  moves  them  is  at  one  time 
an  unnatural  heroism,  at  another  a  passion  alike 
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unnatural,  which  no  atrocity  of  guilt  can  appal." 
Still  they  have  had  admirers  :  Heinsius  calls  the 
Hippolytus  "  divine,"  and  prefers  the  Troades  to 
the  Hecuba  of  Euripides  :  even  Racine  has  bor- 
rowed from  the  Hippolytus  in  his  Phedre. 

Roman  tragedians  sometimes  wrote  tragedies 
on  subjects  taken  from  their  national  history. 
Pacuvius,  e.  g.  wrote  a  Paidus,  L.  Accius  a.  Brutus 
and  a  Decius.  (Cic.  de  Div.  i.  22.)  Curiatius  Ma- 
ternus,  also  a  distinguished  orator  in  the  reign  of 
Domitian,  wrote  a  Domitius  and  a  Cato,  the  latter 
of  which  gave  offence  to  the  rulers  of  the  state 
(potentium  animos  offendit,  Tacit.  Died.  2  ;  Lang. 
Vind.  Trag.  Roman,  p.  14).  The  fragments  of  the 
Thyestes  of  Varius  are  given  by  Bothius,  Poet. 
Seen.  Lot.  Frag.  p.  279.  [R.  W.] 

TRA'GULA.     [Hasta,  p.  589,  a.] 
TRANSA'CTIO  IN  VIA.    [Actio,  p.  1 1,  a.] 
TRA'NSFUGA.     [Desebtob.] 
TRANSTRA.     [Navis,  p.  788,  a.] 
TRANSVE'CTIO  E'QUITUM.    [Ewites.] 
TRAUMATOS  EK  PRONOIAS  GRAPHE 
(rpai/utTos  4k  irpovolas  ypcupii).     Our  principal 
information  respecting  this  action  is  derived  from 
two  speeches  of  Lysias,  namely,  irpbs  Sl/iara  and 
7repl  rpaiparos  4k  irpovolas,  though  they  do  not 
supply  us   with  many  particulars.      It  appears, 
however,  that  this  action  could  not  be  brought  by 
any  person  who  had  been  wounded  or  assaulted 
by  another,  but  that  it  was  necessary  to  prove  that 
there  had  been  an  intention  to  murder  the  person 
who  had  been  wounded  ;  consequently  the  irp6voia 
consisted  in  such  an  intention.     Cases  of  this  kind 
were  brought  before  the  Areiopagus :  if  the  ac- 
cused was  found  guilty,  he  was  exiled  from  the 
state  and  his  property  confiscated.  (Compare  Dem. 
c.  Aristocr.  627.  22,  c.  Boeot.  1018.  9,  Aesch.  de 
Fals.  Leg.  270,  c.  Ctes.  440,  608  ;  Lys.  c.  Andoc. 
p.  212  ;   Lucian,   Timon,  46  ;   Pollux,  viii.   40  ; 
Meier,  Att.  Proc.  p.  314.) 
TRESSIS.     [As,  p.  141,  a.] 
TRESVIRI.     [Triumviri.] 
TRIA'RII.    [Exercitus,  pp.  495  —497,  501, 
b.] 

TRI'BULA  or  TRI'BULUM  (rpiS6Kos),  a 
corn-drag,  consisting  of  a   thick  and  ponderous 
wooden  board,  which  was  armed  underneath  with 
pieces  of  iron  or  sharp  flints  and  drawn  over  the 
corn  by  a  yoke  of  oxen,  either  the  driver  or  a  heavy 
weight  being  placed  upon  it,  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
parating the  grain  and  cutting  the  straw.    (Varro, 
de  Re  Rust.  i.  52;  Ovid.  Met.  xiii.  803  ;  Plin.  H. 
N.  xviii.  30  ;  Longus,  iii.  22  ;  Brunck,  Anal.  ii. 
215  ;  Amos,  i.  3.)     Together  with  the  tribula  an- 
other kind  of  drag,  called  traha,  was  also  some- 
times used,  which  it  is  probable  was  either  entirely 
of  stone  or  made  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree.     (Virg. 
Georg.  i.  164  ;  Servius,  ad  he.  ;  Col.  de  Re  Rust. 
ii.  21.)     These  instruments  are  still  used  in  Greece, 
Asia  Minor,  Georgia,  and  Syria,  and  are  described 
by  various  travellers  in  those  countries,  but  more 
especially  by  Paul  Lucas  {Voyage,  vol.  i.  p.  182), 
Sir  R.  K.  Porter  (Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  158),  Jackson 
(Journey  from  India,  p.  249),   and   C.  Fellows, 
(Journal,  pp.  70, 333).    The  corn  is  threshed  upon 
a  circular  floor  (area,  a\oiv),  either  paved,  made 
of  hardened  clay,  or  of  the  natural  rock.    It  is  first 
heaped  in  the  centre,  and  a  person  is  constantly 
occupied  in  throwing  the  sheaves  under  the  drag 
as  the  oxen  draw  it  round.     Lucas  and  Fellows 
have  given  prints  representing  the  tribula  as  now 
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used  in  the  East.  The  verb  tribulare  (Cato,  <fejRe 
Rust.  23),  and  the  verbal  noun  tribulatio  were  ap- 
plied in  a  secondary  sense  to  denote  affliction  in 
general.  [J*Y] 

TRI'BULUS  (rplSo\os),  a  caltrop,  also  called 
murex.  (Val.  Max.  iii.  7.  §2  ;  Curt.  iv.  13.  §  36.) 
When  a  place  was  beset  with  troops,  the  one  party 
endeavoured  to  impede  the  cavalry  of  the  other 
party  either  by  throwing  before  them  caltrops, 
which  necessarily  lay  with  one  of  their  four  sharp 
points  turned  upwards,  or  by  burying  the  cal- 
trops with  one  point  at  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
(Veget.  de  Re  Mil.  iii.  24;  Jul.  Afric.  69.  ap.  Vet. 


Math.  Graee.  p.  311.)  The  annexed  woodcut  is 
taken  from  a  bronze  caltrop  figured  by  Caylus 
(Reeueil,  iv.  pi.  98).  [J.Y.] 

TRIBU'NAL  (Pypa),  a  raised  platform,  or,  to 
use  the  term  adopted  from  the  French,  tribune,  on 
which  the  praetor  and  judices  sat  in  the  Basilica. 
It  is  described  under  Basilica  (p.  199). 

There  was  a  tribunal  in  the  camp,  which  was 
generally  formed  of  turf,  but  sometimes,  in  a  sta- 
tionary camp,  of  stone,  from  which  the  general 
addressed  the  soldiers,  and  where  the  consul  and 
tribunes  of  the  soldiers  administered  justice. 
When  the  general  addressed  the  army  from  the 
tribunal,  the  standards  were  planted  in  front  of  it, 
and  the  army  placed  round  it  in  order.  The  ad- 
dress itself  was  called  Alloeutio.  (Plut.Pomp.  41  j 
Lipsius,  de  Milit.  Rom.  iv.  9  ;  Castba.) 

A  tribunal  was  sometimes  erected  in  honour  of  a 
deceased  imperator,  as,  for  example,  the  one  raised 
to  the  memory  of  Germanicus.  (Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  83.) 
Pliny  (H.  N.  xvi.  1)  applies  the  term  to  em- 
bankments against  the  sea.  [P.  S.] 

TRIBU'NUS.  This  word  seems  originally  to 
have  indicated  an  officer  connected  with  a  tribe 
(tribus),  or  who  represented  a  tribe  for  certain  pur- 
poses ;  and  this  is  indeed  the  character  of  the 
officers  who  were  designated  by  it  in  the  earliest 
times  of  Rome,  and  may  be  traced  also  in  the  later 
officers  of  this  name.  We  subjoin  an  account  of 
all  the  Roman  officers  known  under  this  name. 

1.  Tribunes  op  the  thbee  ancient  tribes. 
At  the  time  when  all  the  Roman  citizens  were 
contained  in  the  three  tribes  of  the  Ramnes,  Titles, 
and  Luceres,  each  of  them  was  headed  by  a  tribune 
(<pi\apxo9,  Dionys.  ii.  7;  Dig.  1.  tit.  2.  s.2.  §  20; 
Serv.  ad  Aen.  v.  560),  and  these  three  tribunes 
represented  their  respective  tribes  in  all  civil,  reli- 
gious, and  military  affairs  ;  that  is  to  say,  they 
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vere  in  the  city  the  magistrates  of  their  tribes,  and 
performed  the  sacra  on  their  behalf,  and  in  times 
of  war  they  were  their  military  commanders.  (Liv. 
i.  59;  Dionys.  ii.  64  ;  Varro,  de  Ling.  Lot.  v.  81.) 
Niebuhr  (Hist,  of  Rome,  i.  p.  331)  supposes  that 
the  tribunus  celerum  was  the  tribune  of  the  Ramnes, 
the  oldest  and  noblest  among  the  three  tribes,  and 
in  this  opinion  he  is  followed  by  Gb'ttling  (Gesclt. 
d.  Rom.  StcuUsverf,  p.  166),  though  it  is  in  direct 
contradiction  to  Dionysius  (ii.  13)  and  Pomponius 
(de  Orig.  Jur.  Dig.  1.  tit.  2.  s.  2.  §  15),  according 
to  whom  the  tribunus  celerum  was  the  commander 
of  the  celeres,  the  king's  body-guard,  a  statement 
which  is  rejected  by  Niebuhr  without  his  being 
supported  by  any  ancient  authority,  except  that 
Dionysius  in  one  passage  (ii.  64)  vaguely  speaks 
of  tribuni  celerum  in  the  plural.  That  however 
the  tribunus  celerum  was  really  distinct  from  the 
three  tribunes  of  the  tribes,  is  acknowledged  by 
Niebuhr  himself  in  a  subsequent  part  of  his  work 
(iii.  p.  41).  In  what  manner  the  tribunus  celerum 
was  appointed  is  uncertain,  but  notwithstanding 
the  statement  of  Dionysius,  that  Tarquinius  Su- 
perbus  gave  this  office  to  L.  Junius  Brutus,  it  is 
much  more  probable  that  he  was  elected  by  the 
tribes  or  curiae ;  for  we  find  that  when  the  im- 
perium  was  to  be  conferred  upon  the  king,  the 
comitia  were  held  under  the  presidency  of  the  tri- 
bunus celerum,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  king,  to 
whom  this  officer  was  next  in  rank,  he  convoked 
the  comitia :  it  was  in  an  assembly  of  this  kind 
that  Brutus  proposed  to  deprive  Tarquinius  of  the 
imperium.  (Liv.  i.  59.)  A  law  passed  under  the 
presidency  of  the  tribunus  celerum  was  called  a 
lex  tribunicia,  to  distinguish  it  from  one  passed 
under  the  presidency  of  the  king.  [Lex  Regia.] 
The  tribunes  of  the  three  ancient  tribes  ceased  to 
be  appointed  when  these  tribes  themselves  ceased 
to  exist  as  political  bodies,  and  when  the  patricians 
became  incorporated  in  the  local  tribes  of  Servius 
Tullius.     [Tribus  (Roman).] 

2.  Tribunes  op  the  Servian  tribes.  When 
Servius  Tullius  divided  the  commonalty  into  thirty 
local  tribes,  we  again  find  that  at  the  head  of  each 
of  these  tribes  there  was  a  tribune,  whom  Dionysius 
calls  ij>i\apxos,  like  those  of  the  patrician  tribes. 
(Dionys.  iv.  1 4.)  He  mentions  them  only  in  connec- 
tion with  the  city  tribes,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  each  of  the  rustic  tribes  was  likewise  headed 
by  a  tribune.  The  duties  of  these  tribunes,  who 
were  without  doubt  the  most  distinguished  per- 
sons in  their  respective  districts,  appear  to  have 
consisted  at  first  in  keeping  a  register  of  the  in- 
habitants in  each  district  and  of  their  property, 
for  purposes  of  taxation  and  for  levying  the  troops 
for  the  armies.  When  subsequently  the  Roman 
people  became  exempted  from  taxes,  the  main  part 
of  their  business  was  taken  from  them,  but  they 
still  continued  to  exist.  Niebuhr  (i.  p.  421)  sup- 
poses that  the  tribuni  aerarii,  who  occur  down  to 
the  end  of  the  republic,  were  only  the  successors  of 
the  tribunes  of  the  tribes.  Varro  (de  Ling.  Lat. 
vi.  86)  speaks  of  curatores  omnium  tribuum,  a  name 
by  which  he  probably  means  the  tribunes  of  the 
tribes.  When  in  the  year  406  B.c.  the  custom 
of  giving  pay  (stipendium)  to  the  soldiers  was  in- 
troduced, each  of  the  tribuni  aerarii  had  to  collect 
the  tributum  in  his  own  tribe,  and  with  it  to  pay 
the  soldiers  (Varro,  de  Ling.  Lat.  v.  181),  and  in 
case  they  did  not  fulfil  this  duty,  the  soldiers  had 
the  right  of  pignoris  capio  against  them.     (Cato, 
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op.  Gell.  vii.  10.)  In  later  times  their  duties  ap- 
pear to  have  been  confined  to  collecting  the  tribu- 
tum, which  they  made  over  to  the  military  quaes- 
tors who  paid  the  soldiers.  [Quaestor.]  The 
lex  Aurelia  (70  B.  c.)  called  the  tribuni  aerarii  to 
the  exercise  of  judicial  functions,  along  with  the 
senators  and  equites,  as  these  tribunes  represented 
the  body  of  the  most  respectable  citizens.  (Orelli, 
Onom.  Tull.  iii.  p.  142  ;  Appian,  de  Bell.  Civ.  iii. 
23.)  But  of  this  distinction  they  were  subse- 
quently deprived  by  Julius  Caesar.  (Suet.  Caes. 
41.) 

3.  Tribuni  plebis.  The  ancient  tribunes  of 
the  plebeian  tribes  had  undoubtedly  the  right  of 
convoking  the  meetings  of  their  tribes,  and  of  main- 
taining the  privileges  granted  to  them  by  king 
Servius  and  subsequently  by  the  Valerian  laws. 
But  this  protection  was  very  inadequate  against 
the  insatiable  ambition  and  usurpations  of  the 
patricians.  When  the  plebeians,  impoverished  by 
long  wars  and  cruelly  oppressed  by  the  patricians, 
at  last  seceded  in  the  year  494  b.  c.  to  the  Mons 
Sacer,  the  patricians  were  obliged  to  grant  to  the 
plebeians  the  right  of  appointing  tribunes  (tribuni 
plebis)  with  more  efficient  powers  to  protect  their 
own  order  than  those  which  were  possessed  by  the 
heads  of  the  tribes.  The  purpose  for  which  they 
were  appointed  was  only  to  afford  protectiom  against 
any  abuse  on  the  part  of  the  patrician  magistrates  j 
and  that  they  might  be  able  to  afford  such  protec- 
tion, their  persons  were  declared  sacred  and  invio- 
lable, and  it  was  agreed  that  whoever  acted  against 
this  inviolability  should  be  an  outlaw,  and  that  his 
property  should  be  forfeited  to  the  temple  of  Ceres. 
(Liv.  ii.  33  ;  Dionys.  vi.  89.)  This  decree  seems 
to  contain  evidence  that  the  heads  of  the  tribes  in 
their  attempts  to  protect  members  of  their  own 
order  had  been  subject  themselves  to  insult  and 
maltreatment;  and  that  similar  things  occurred  even 
after  the  sanctity  of  the  tribunes  was  established  by 
treaty,  maybe  inferred  from  the  fact,  that,  some  time 
after  the  tribuneship  was  instituted,  heavy  punish- 
ments were  again  enacted  against  those,  who  should 
venture  to  annoy  a  tribune  when  he  was  making  a 
proposition  to  the  assembly  of  the  tribes.  The  law 
by  which  these  punishments  were  enacted  ordained 
that  no  one  should  oppose  or  interrupt  a  tribune 
while  addressing  the  people,  and  that  whoever 
should  act  contrary  to  this  ordinance  should  give 
bail  to  the  tribunes  for  the  payment  of  whatever 
fine  they  should  affix  to  his  offence  in  arraigning 
him  before  the  commonalty :  if  he  refused  to  give 
bail,  his  life  and  property  were  forfeited.  (Dionys. 
vii.  17.)  It  should  however  be  observed  that  this 
law  belongs  to  a  later  date  than  that  assigned  to  it 
by  Dionysius,  as  has  been  shown  by  Niebuhr  (ii. 
p.  98) ;  it  was  in  all  probability  made  only  a  short 
time  before  its  first  application  in  461  B.  o.  in  the 
case  of  Caeso  Quinctius.  (Liv.  iii.  13.)  The  tri- 
bunes were  thus  enabled  to  afford  protection  to  any 
one  who  appealed  to  the  assembly  of  the  common- 
alty, or  required  any  other  assistance.  They  were 
essentially  the  representatives  and  the  organs  of 
the  plebeian  order,  and  their  sphere  of  action  was 
the  comitia  tributa.  With  the  patricians  and  their 
comitia  they  had  nothing  to  do.  The  tribunes 
themselves  however  were  not  judges  and  could  in- 
flict no  punishments  (Gellius,  xiii.  12),  but  could 
only  propose  the  imposition  of  a  fine  to  the  com- 
monalty (multam  irrogare).  The  tribunes  were 
thus  in  their  origin  only  a  protecting  magistracy  of 
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the  plebs,  but  in  the  course  of  time  their  power 
increased  to  such  a  degree  that  it  surpassed  that 
of  all  other  magistrates,  and  the  tribunes  then, 
as  Niebuhr  (i.  p.  614)  remarks,  became  a  ma- 
gistracy for  the  whole  Roman  people  in  opposition 
to  the  senate  and  the  oligarchical  elements  in 
general,  although  they  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  administration  or  the  government.  During 
the  latter  period  of  the  republic  they  became  true 
tyrants,  and  Niebuhr  justly  compares  their  college, 
such  as  it  was  in  later  times,  to  the  national  con- 
vention of  France  during  the  first  revolution.  But 
notwithstanding  the  great  and  numerous  abuses 
which  were  made  of  the  tribunitian  power  by  in- 
dividuals, the  greatest  historians  and  statesmen 
confess  that  the  greatness  of  Rome  and  its  long 
duration  is  in  a  great  measure  attributable  to  the 
institution  of  this  office. 

As  regards  the  number  of  the  tribunes  of  the 
people,  all  the  ancient  writers  agree  (see  the  pas- 
sages in  Niebuhr,  i.  n.  1356),  that  at  first  they 
were  only  two,  though  the  accounts  differ  as  to  the 
^ames  of  the  first  tribunes.  Soon  afterwards,  how- 
ever, the  number  of  tribunes  was  increased  to  five, 
one  being  taken  from  each  of  the  five  classes.  (As- 
con,  in  Cic.  Corn.  p.  56,  ed.  Orelli ;  Zonar.  vii.  15.) 
When  this  increase  took  place  is  quite  uncertain. 
According  to  Dionysius  (vi.  89)  three  new  tribunes 
were  added  immediately  after  the  appointment  of 
the  first  two.  Cicero  (Fragm.  Cornel,  p.  451, 
Orelli)  states,  that  the  year  after  the  institution  of 
the  tribunes  their  number  was  increased  to  ten; 
according  to  Livy  (ii.  33)  the  first  two  tribunes 
immediately  after  their  appointment  elected  them- 
selves three  new  colleagues ;  according  to  Piso  (ap. 
Liv.  ii.  58)  there  were  only  two  tribunes  down  to 
the  time  of  the  Publilian  laws.  It  would  be  hope- 
less to  attempt,  to  ascertain  what  was  really  the 
case  ;  thus  much  only  is  certain,  that  the  number 
was  not  increased  to  ten  till  the  year  457  B.  c, 
and  that  then  two  were  taken  from  each  of  the 
five  classes.  (Liv.  iii.  30  ;  Dionys.  x.  30.)  This 
number  appears  to  have  remained  unaltered  down 
to  the  end  of  the  empire. 

The  time  when  the  tribunes  were  elected  was, 
according  to  Dionysius  (vi.  89),  always  on  the  10th 
of  December,  although  it  is  evident  from  Cicero 
(ad  Att.  i.  1)  that  in  his  time  at  least  the  election 
took  place  a.  d.  xvi.  Kal.  Sextil.  (17th  of  July.) 
It  is  almost  superfluous  to  state  that  none  but  ple- 
beians were  eligible  to  the  office  of  tribune ;  hence 
when  towards  the  end  of  the  republic  patricians 
wished  to  obtain  the  office,  they  were  obliged  first 
to  renounce  their  own  order  and  to  become  ple- 
beians [Patricii,  p.  876]  ;  hence  also  under  the 
empire  it  was  thought  that  the  princeps  should  not 
be  tribune  because  he  was  a  patrician.  (Dion 
Cass.  liii.  17,  32.)  But  the  influence  which  be- 
longed to  this  office  was  too  great  for  the  emperors 
not  to  covet  it.  Hence  Augustus  received  the  tri- 
bunitia  potestas  for  life.  (Suet.  Aug.  27 ;  Tacit. 
Annal.i.2;  compare  Suet.  7>S6er.  9,23,  Vesp.  12,  Tit. 
6.)  During  the  republic,  however,  the  old  regula- 
tion remained  in  force  even  after  the  tribunes  had 
ceased  to  be  the  protectors  of  the  plebs  alone.  The 
only  instance  in  which  patricians  were  elected  to 
the  tribuneship  is  mentioned  by  Livy  (iii.  65), 
and  this  was  probably  the  consequence  of  an 
attempt  to  divide  the  tribuneship  between  the 
two  orders.  Although  nothing  appears  to  be  more 
natural  than  that  the  tribunes  should  originally 
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have  been  elected  by  that  body  of  the  Roman  citi- 
zens which  they  represented,  yet  the  subject  is  in- 
volved in  considerable  obscurity.  Cicero  (Fragm. 
Gomel.  l.c.)  states  that  they  were  elected  by  the 
comitia  of  the  curies  ;  the  same  is  implied  in  the 
accounts  of  Dionysius  (I.  c.)  and  Livy  (ii.  55),  ac- 
cording to  whom  the  comitia  of  the  tribes  did  not 
obtain  this  right  till  the  Lex  Publilia  (472  B.C.; 
Liv.  ii.  56  ;  Dionys.  x.  41).  Niebuhr  thinks  (i. 
p.  618)  that  down  to  the  Publilian  law  they  were 
elected  by  the  centuries,  the  classes  of  which  they 
represented  in  their  number,  and  that  the  curies,  as 
Dionysius  himself  mentions  in  another  place  (vi. 
90),  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  election  except  to 
sanction  it.  The  election  in  the  comitia  of  the 
centuries  however  does  not  remove  the  difficulties, 
whence  Gottling  (p.  289)  is  inclined  to  think  that 
the  tribunes  before  the  expiration  of  their  office 
appointed  their  successors,  after  a  previous  con- 
sultation with  the  plebeians.  The  necessity  of  the 
sanction  by  the  curies  cannot  be  doubted,  but  it 
appears  to  have  ceased  even  some  time  before  the 
Publilian  law.  (Niebuhr,  ii.  p.  190.)  After  this 
time  it  is  never  heard  of  again,  and  the  election  of 
the  tribunes  was  left  entirely  to  the  comitia  tributa, 
which  were  convoked  and  held  for  this  purpose  by 
the  old  tribunes  previously  to  the  expiration  of  their 
office.  (Liv.  ii.  56,  &c.  j  Dionys.  ix.  43,  49.)  One 
of  the  old  tribunes  was  appointed  by  lot  to  presids 
at  the  election.  (Liv.  iii.  64;  Appian,  de  Bell.  do. 
i.  14.)  As  the  meeting  could  not  be  prolonged  after 
sunset,  and  the  business  was  to  be  completed  in 
one  day,  it  sometimes  happened  that  it  was  obliged 
to  break  up  before  the  election  was  completed,  and 
that  those  who  were  elected  filled  up  the  legitimate 
number  of  the  college  by  cooptatio.  (Liv.  I.  c.)  But 
in  order  to  prevent  this  irregularity  the  tribune 
L.  Trebonius  in  448  b.  c.  got  an  ordinance  passed, 
according  to  which  the  college  of  the  tribunes 
should  never  be  completed  by  cooptatio,  but  the 
elections  should  be  continued  on  the  second  day, 
if  they  were  not  completed  on  the  first,  till  the 
number  ten  was  made  up.  (Liv.  iii.  64,  65,  v.  10; 
comp.  Niebuhr,  ii.  p.  383.)  The  place  where  the 
election  of  the  tribunes  was  held  was  originally 
and  lawfully  the  Forum,  afterwards  also  the 
Campus  Martius,  and  sometimes  the  area  of  the 
Capitol. 

We  now  proceed  to  trace  the  gradual  growth  of 
the  tribunitian  power.  Although  its  original  cha- 
racter was  merely  auxilium  or  fioiiOeia.  against  pa- 
trician magistrates,  the  plebeians  appear  early  to 
have  regarded  their  tribunes  also  as  mediators  or 
arbitrators  in  matters  among  themselves.  This 
statement  of  Lydus  (de  M agist,  i.  38,  44;  Dionys. 
vii.  58)  has  been  pointed  out  by  Walter  (Gesch.  d.' 
Horn.  Rechts,  p.  85).  The  whole  power  possessed 
by  the  college  of  tribunes  was  designated  by  the 
name  tribunida  potestas,  and  extended  at  no  time 
further  than  one  mile  beyond  the  gates  of  the  city; 
at  a  greater  distance  than  this  they  came  under 
the  imperium  of  the  magistrates,  like  every  other 
citizen.  (Liv.  iii.  20;  Dionys.  viii.  87.)  As  they 
were  the  public  guardians,  it  was  necessary  that 
every  one  should  have  access  to  them  and  at  any 
time  ;  hence  the  doors  of  their  houses  were  open 
day  and  night  for  all  who  were  in  need  of  help  and 
protection,  which  they  were  empowered  to  afford 
against  any  one,  even  against  the  highest  magis- 
trates. For  the  same  reason  a  tribune  was  not 
allowed  to  be  absent  from  the  city  for  a  whole  day, 
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except  during  the  Feriae  Latinae,  when  the  whole 
people  was  assembled  on  the  Alban  Mount.  (Ma- 
crob.  Sat.  i.  3.) 

In  the  year  456  B.  c.  the  tribunes,  in  opposition 
to  the  consuls,  assumed  the  right  to  convoke  the 
senate,  in  order  to  lay  before  it  a  rogation  and  dis- 
cuss the  same  (Dionys.  x.  31,  32)  ;  for  until  that 
time  the  consuls  alone  had  had  the  right  of  laying 
plebiscita  before  the  senate  for  approbation.  Some 
years  after,  452  B.  c,  the  tribune  demanded  of  the 
consuls  to  request  the  senate  to  make  a  senatus- 
consultuin  for  the  appointment  of  persons  to  frame 
a  new  legislation  ;  and  during  the  discussions  on 
this  subject  the  tribunes  themselves  were  present 
In  the  senate.  (Dionys.  x.  50,  52.)  The  written 
legislation  which  the  tribunes  then  wished  can 
only  have  related  to  their  own  order  ;  but  as  such 
a  legislation  would  only  have  widened  the  breach 
between  the  two  orders,  they  afterwards  gave  way 
to  the  remonstrances  of  the  patricians,  and  the  new 
legislation  was  to  embrace  both  orders.  (Liv.  iii. 
31  ;  Zonar.  vii.  18.)  From  the  second  decemvi- 
rate  the  tribuneship  was  suspended,  but  was  re- 
stored after  the  legislation  was  completed,  and  now 
assumed  a  different  character  from  the  change  that 
had  taken  place  in  the  tribes.  [Tribus  (Roman.)] 
The  tribunes  now  had  the  right  to  be  present  at 
the  deliberations  of  the  senate  (Liv.  iii.  69,  iv.  1) ; 
bat  they  did  not  sit  among  the  senators  themselves, 
but  upon  benches  before  the  opened  doors  of  the 
senate-house.  (Val.  Max.  ii.  2.  §  7  ;  F.  Hofmann, 
Der  BSm.  Senat,  p.  109,  &c.)  The  inviolability 
of  the  tribunes,  which  had  before  only  rested  upon 
a  contract  between  the  two  estates,  was  now  sanc- 
tioned and  confirmed  by  a  law  of  M.  Horatius. 
(Liv.  iii.  55.)  As  the  tribes  now  also  included 
the  patricians  and  their  clients,  the  tribimes  might 
naturally  be  asked  to  interpose  on  behalf  of  any 
citizen,  whether  patrician  or  plebeian.  Hence  the 
patrician  ex-decemvir,  Appius  Claudius,  implored 
the  protection  of  the  tribunes.  (Liv.  iii.  56  ; 
comp.  also  viii.  33,  34  ;  Niebuhr,  ii.  p.  374.) 
About  this  time  the  tribunes  also  acquired  the 
right  to  take  the  auspices  in  the  assemblies  of  the 
tribes.  (Zonaras,  vii.  19.)  They  also  assumed 
again  the  right  which  they  had  exercised  before 
the  time  of  the  decemvirate,  to  bring  patricians 
who  had  violated  the  rights  of  the  plebeians  before 
the  comitia  of  the  tribes,  as  is  clear  from  several 
instances.  (Liv.  iii.  56,  &c,  iv.  44,  v.  11,  &c.) 
Respecting  the  authority  which  a  plebiscitum  pro- 
posed to  the  tribes  by  a  tribune  received  through 
the  lex  Valeria,  see  Plebiscitum.  While  the 
college  thus  gained  outwardly  new  strength  every 
day,  a  change  took  place  in  its  internal  organisa- 
tion, which  to  some  extent  paralyzed  its  powers. 
Before  the  year  394  b.  c.  every  thing  had  been 
decided  in  the  college  by  a  majority  (Liv.  ii.  43, 
44  ;  Dionys.  ix.  1,  2,  41,  x.  31)  ;  but  about  this 
time,  we  do  not  know  how,  a  change  was  intro- 
duced, which  made  the  opposition  (intercessio)  of 
one  tribune  sufficient  to  render  a  resolution  of  his 
colleagues  void.  (Zonar.  vii.  15.)  This  new  re- 
gulation does  not  appear  in  operation  till  394 
and  393  b.  c.  (Liv.  v.  25,  29)  ;  the  old  one  was 
still  applied  in  b.  c.  421  and  415.  (Liv.  iv.  42, 
48  ;  comp.  Niebuhr,  ii.  p.  438.)  From  their  right 
of  appearing  in  the  senate,  and  of  taking  part  in 
its  discussions,  and  from  their  being  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  whole  peopIe,_  they  gradually 
obtained  the  right    of   intercession  against  any 
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action  which  a  magistrate  might  undertake  during 
the  time  of  his  office,  and  this  even  without  giving 
any  reason  for  it.  (Appian,  de  Bell.  Civ.  i.  23.) 
Thus  we  find  a  tribune  preventing  a  consul  con- 
voking the  senate  (Polyb.  vi.  16),  preventing  the 
proposal  of  new  laws  or  elections  in  the  comitia 
(Liv.  vi.  35,  vii.  17,  x.  9,  xxvii.  6)  ;  and  they 
interceded  against  the  official  functions  of  the 
censors  (Dion  Cass,  xxxvii.  9  ;  Liv.  xliii.  16)  ; 
and  even  against  a  command  issued  by  the  praetor. 
(Liv.  xxxviii.  60  ;  Gell.  vii.  19.)  In  the  same 
manner  a  tribune  might  place  his  veto  upon  an 
ordinance  of  the  senate  (Polyb.  vi.  16  ;  Dion  Cass, 
xli.  2)  ;  and  thus  either  compel  the  senate  to  sub- 
mit the  subject  in  question  to  a  fresh  consideration, 
or  to  raise  the  session.  (Caes.  de  Bell.  Civ.  i.  2  ; 
Appian,  de  Bell.  Civ.  i.  29.)  In  order  to  propose 
a  measure  to  the  senate  they  might  themselves  con- 
voke a  meeting  (Gellius,  xiv.  7),  or  when  it  had 
been  convoked  by  a  consul  they  might  make  then- 
proposal  even  in  opposition  to  the  consul,  a  right 
which  no  other  magistrates  had  in  the  presence  of 
the  consuls.  The  senate,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
itself,  in  certain  cases,  recourse  to  the  tribunes. 
Thus,  in  431  B.  c.  it  requested  the  tribunes  to 
compel  the  consuls  to  appoint 'a  dictator,  in  com- 
pliance with  a  decree  of  the  senate,  and  the  tri- 
bunes compelled  the  consuls,  by  threatening  them 
with  imprisonment,  to  appoint  A.  Postumius 
Tubertus  dictator.  (Liv.  iv.  26.)  From  this  time 
forward  we  meet  with  several  instances  in  which 
the  tribunes  compelled  the  consuls  to  comply  with 
the  decrees  of  the  senate,  si  mm  essent  in  auctoritate 
senutus,  and  to  execute  its  commands.  (Liv.  v.  9, 
xxviii.  45.)  In  their  relation  to  the  senate  a 
change  was  introduced  by  the  Plebiscitum  Atinium, 
which  ordained  that  a  tribune,  by  virtue  of  his 
office,  should  he  a  senator.  (Gellius,.xiv.  8  ;  Zonar. 
vii.  15.)  When  this  plebiscitum  was  made  is  un- 
certain ;  but  we  know  that  in  170  B.  c.  it  was  not 
yet  in  operation.  (Liv.  xlv.  15.)  It  probably 
originated  with  C.  Atinius,  who  was  tribune  in 
B.  c.  132.  (Liv.  Epit.  59  ;  Plin.  H.N.  vii.  45.) 
But  as  the  quaestorship,  at  least  in  later  times, 
was  the  office  which  persons  held  previously  to 
the  tribuneship,  and  as  the  quaestorship  itself  con- 
ferred upon  a  person  the  right  of  being  present  and 
expressing  his  opinion  in  the  senate,  the  law  of 
Atinius  was  in  most  cases  superfluous. 

In  their  relation  to  other  magistrates  we  may 
observe,  that  the  right  of  intercessio  was  not  con- 
fined to  stopping  a  magistrate  in  his  proceedings, 
but  they  might  even  command  their  viatores 
[Viator]  to  seize  a  consul  or  a  censor,  to  im- 
prison him,  or  to  throw  him  from  the  Tarpeian 
rock.  (Liv.  ii.  56,  iv.  26,  v.  9,  ix.  34,  Epit.  48, 
559  59  ;  Cic.  de  Leg.  iii.  9,  in  Vatin.  9  ;  Dion 
Cass,  xxxvii.  50.)  It  is  mentioned  by  Labeo  and 
Varro  (ap.  GeU.  xiii.  12)  that  the  tribunes,  when 
they  brought  an  accusation  against  any  one  before 
the  people,  had  the  right  of  prehensio,  but  not 
the  right  of  vocatio,  that  is,  they  might  command  a 
person  to  be  dragged  by  their  viatores  before  the 
comitia,  but  could  not  summon  him.  An  attempt  to 
account  for  this  singularity  is  made  by  Gellius 
(I.  a).  They  might,  as  in  earlier  times,  propose  a 
fine  to  be  inflicted  upon  the  person  accused  before 
the  comitia,  but  in  some  cases  they  dropped  this 
proposal  and  treated  the  case  as  a  capital  one. 
(Liv.  viii.  33,  xxv.  4,  xxvi.  3.)  The  college  of 
tribunes  had  also  the  power  of  making  edicts,  as 
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that  mentioned  by  Cicero  (in  Verr.  ii.  41  ;  comp. 
Gell.  iv.  14  ;  Liv.  xxxviii.  62).  In  cases  in  which 
one  member  of  the  college  opposed  a  resolution  of 
his  colleagues  nothing  could  be  done,  and  the 
measure  was  dropped  ;  but  this  useful  check  was 
removed  by  the  example  of  C.  Tiberius  Gracchus, 
in  which  a  precedent  was  given  for  proposing  to 
the  people  that  a  tribune  obstinately  persisting  in 
his  veto  should  be  deprived  of  his  office.  (Appian, 
de  Bell.  Civ.  i.  12  ;  Plut.  Tib.  Gracch.  11,  12,  15  ; 
Cic.  de  Leg.  iii.  10  ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxvi.  13.) 

From,  the  time  of  the  Hortensian  law  the  power 
of  the  tribunes  had  been  gradually  rising  to  such  a 
height  that  there  was  no  other  in  the  state  to  equal 
it,  whence  Velleius  (ii.  2)  even  speaks  of  the  im- 
perium  of  tribunes.  They  had  acquired  the  right 
of  proposing  to  the  comitia  tributa  or  the  senate 
measures  on  nearly  all  the  important  affairs  of  the 
state,  and  it  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  the 
cases  in  which  their  power  was  manifested.  Their 
proposals  were  indeed  usually  made  ex  auctoritate 
senatus,  or  had  been  communicated  to  and  ap- 
proved by  it  (Liv.  xlii.  21) ;  but  cases  in  which  the 
people  itself  had  a  direct  interest,  such  as  a  gene- 
ral legal  regulation  (Liv.  xxi.  63,  xxxiv.  1),  the 
granting  of  the  franchise  (Liv.  xxxviii.  36),  the 
alteration  of  the  attributes  of  a  magistrate  (Liv. 
xxii.  25,  &c),  and  others,  might  be  brought  before 
the  people,  without  their  having  previously  been 
communicated  to  the  senate,  though  there  are  also 
instances  of  the  contrary.  (Liv.  xxxv.  7,  xxvii. 
S.)  Subjects  belonging  to  the  administration 
could  not  be  brought  before  the  tribes  without  the 
tribunes  having  previously  received  through  the 
consuls  the  auctoritas  of  the  senate.  This  how- 
ever was  done  very  frequently,  and  hence  we  have 
mention  of  a  number  of  plebiscita  on  matters  of 
administration.  (See  a  list  of  them  in  Walter, 
p.  132,  n.  11.)  It  sometimes  even  occurs  that  the 
tribunes  brought  the  question  concerning  the  con- 
clusion of  a  peace  before  the  tribes,  and  then  com- 
pelled the  senate  to  ratify  the  resolution  as  ex- 
pressing the  wish  of  the  whole  people.  (Liv.  xxx. 
43,  xxxiii.  25.)  Sulla,  in  his  reform  of  the  con- 
stitution on  the  early  aristocratic  principles,  left  to 
the  tribunes  only  the  jus  auxiliandi,  but  de- 
prived them  of  the  right  of  making  legislative  or 
other  proposals,  either  to  the  senate  or  the  comi- 
tia, without  having  previously  obtained  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  senate.  [Tribus  (Roman).]  But 
this  arrangement  did  not  last,  for  Pompey  restored 
to  them  their  former  rights.  (Zachariae,  L.  Corn. 
Sidla,  als  Ordner  des  Rom.  Freistaates,  ii.  p.  12, 
&c.  and  p.  99,  &c.) 

During  the  latter  period  of  the  republic,  when 
the  office  of  quaestor  was  in  most  cases  held  im- 
mediately before  that  of  tribune,  the  tribunes  were 
generally  elected  from  among  the  senators,  and 
this  continued  to  be  the  same  under  the  empire. 
(Appian.  de  Sell.  Civ.  i.  100.)  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, equites  also  obtained  the  office,  and  thereby 
became  members  of  the  senate  (Suet.  Aug.  10, 40), 
where  they  were  considered  of  equal  rank  with 
the  quaestors.  (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  111.)  Tribunes  of 
the  people  continued  to  exist  down  to  the  fifth 
century  of  our  aera,  though  their  powers  became 
naturally  much  limited,  especially  in  the  reign  of 
Nero.  (Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  28.)  They  continued 
however  to  have  the  right  of  intercession  against 
decrees  of  the  senate,  and  on  behalf  of  injured  in- 
dividuals.   (Tacit.  Annal.  xvi.  26,  Hist.  ii.  91, 
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iv.  9  ;  Plin.  JEpist.  i.  23,  ix.  13  ;  comp.  Becker, 
Handb.  der  Rom.  AUerth.  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  247,  &c.) 

4.  TRIBUNI    MILITCM    CUM    CONSULAR!    POTE- 

state.  When  in  445  B.  c.  the  tribune  C.  Canu- 
leius  brought  forward  the  rogation  that  the  consul- 
ship should  not  be  confined  to  either  order  (Liv.  iv. 
1 ;  Dionys.  xi.  52),  the  patricians  evaded  the  at- 
tempt  by  a  change  in  the  constitution  :  the  powers 
which  had  hitherto  been  united  in  the  consulship 
were  now  divided  between  two  new  magistrates, 
viz.  the  Tribuni  militum  cumconsularipotestateanA 
the  censors.  Consequently,  in  444  b.  c.  three  mi- 
litary tribunes,  with  consular  power,  were  appointed, 
and  to  this  office  the  plebeians  were  to  be  equally 
eligible  with  the  patricians.  (Liv.  iv.  7  ;  Dionys. 
xi.  60,  &c.)  For  the  years  following  however, 
the  people  were  to  be  at  liberty,  on  the  proposal  of 
the  senate,  to  decide  whether  consuls  were  to  be 
elected  according  to  the  old  custom,  or  consular 
tribunes.  Henceforth,  for  many  years,  sometimes 
consuls  and  sometimes  consular  tribunes  were  ap- 
pointed, and  the  number  of  the  latter  varied  from 
three  to  four,  until  in  405  B.  c.  it  was  increased  to 
six,  and  as  the  censors  were  regarded  as  their  col- 
leagues, we  have  sometimes  mention  of  eight  tri- 
bunes. (Liv.  iv.  61,  v.  1  ;  Diodor.  xv.  50  ;  Liv. 
vi.  27  ;  Diodor.  xv.  51  ;  Liv.  vi.  30.)  At  last, 
however,  in  367  B.  c.  the  office  of  these  tribunes 
was  abolished  by  the  Licinian  law,  and  the  consul- 
ship was  restored.  The  consular  tribunes  were 
elected  in  the  comitia  of  the  centuries,  and  un- 
doubtedly with  less  solemn  auspices  than  the  con- 
suls. Concerning  the  irregularity  of  their  number, 
see  Niebuhr,  ii.  p.  325,  &c,  p.  389,  &c.  ;  comp. 
Gb'ttling,  p.  326,  &c. ;  Becker,  Handb.  der  Rom. 
AUerth.  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  136,  &c. 

5.  Tribuni  Militares.  [Exercitus,  pp. 
503,  504.] 

6.  Tribunus  Voluptatum,  was  an  officer  who 
does  not  occur  till  after  the  time  of  Diocletian, 
and  who  had  the  superintendence  of  all  public 
amusements,  especially  of  theatrical  performances. 
(Cassiodor.  Variar.  vii.  10.)  [L.  S.] 

TRIBUS  (<pv\ov,  </>uM).  1.  Greek.  In  the 
earliest  times  of  Greek  history  mention  is  made  of 
people  being  divided  into  tribes  and  clans.  Homer 
speaks  of  such  divisions  in  terms  which  seem  to  im- 
ply that  they  were  elements  that  entered  into  the 
composition  of  every  community.  Nestor  advises 
Agamemnon  to  arrange  his  army  Kara  <pv\a,  kbto; 
(pfnjrpas,  so  that  each  may  be  encouraged  by  the 
presence  of  its  neighbours.  (II.  ii.  362.)  A  per- 
son not  included  in  any  clan  (luppiirap),  was  re- 
garded as  a  vagrant  or  outlaw.  (II.  ix.  63.)  These 
divisions  were  rather  natural  than  political,  de- 
pending on  family  connection,  and  arising  out  of 
those  times,  when  each  head  of  a  family  exercised 
a  patriarchal  sway  over  its  members.  The  bond 
was  cemented  by  religious  communion,  sacrifices 
and  festivals,  which  all  the  family  or  clansmen 
attended,  and  at  which  the  chief  usually  presided. 
The  aggregate  of  such  communities  formed  a  po- 
litical society.  (Aristot.  Pol.  i.  1 .  §  7.)  In  the  ages 
succeeding  the  heroic  tribes  and  clans  continued  to 
exist,  though  in  the  progress  of  civilisation  they 
became  more  extended,  and  assumed  a  territorial 
or  political,  rather  than  a  fraternal  character.  The 
tribes  were  not  in  general  distinctions  between 
nobles  and  commons,  unless  the  people  were  of 
different  races,  or  unless  there  had  been  an  acces- 
sion of  foreigners,  who  we're  not  blended  with  the 
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original  inhabitants.  It  is  true,  that  in  the  com- 
mon course  of  things,  nobles,  or  privileged  classes, 
sprang  up  in  various  countries,  by  reason  either  of 
wealth,  or  of  personal  merit,  or  of  descent  from  the 
ancient  kings  ;  and  that  in  some  cases  all  the  land 
was  possessed  by  them,  as  by  the  Gamori  of  Syra- 
cuse (Herod,  vii.  155)  ;  sometimes  their  property 
was  inalienable,  as  under  our  feudal  law  (Arist. 
Pol.  ii.  4.  §  4)  ;  and  the  Bacchiadae  are  an  in- 
stance of  a  noble  family,  who  intermarried  only 
among  themselves.  (Herod,  v.  92.)  Still,  how- 
ever, as  a  general  rule,  there  was  no  decided  sepa- 
ration of  tribe,  much  less  of  caste,  between  nobles 
and  commons  of  the  same  race.  Nor  was  there 
any  such  distinction  of  a  sacerdotal  order.  The 
priestly  function  was  in  early  times  united  to  that 
of  the  king  (Arist.  Pol.  iii.  9.  §  7)  ;  afterwards 
the  priesthood  of  particular  deities  became  here- 
di  tary  in  certain  families,  owing  either  to  a  sup- 
posed .transmission  of  prophetic  power,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Euniolpidae,  Branchidae,  lamidae  ;  or 
to  accidental  circumstances,  as  in  the  case  of  Telines 
of  Gela  (Herod,  vii.  153)  ;  but  the  priests  were 
not  separated,  as  an  order,  from  the  rest  of  the 
people.  ( Wachsmuth,  Hell.  Alt.  vol.  i.  pt.  i.  pp. 
76, 149,  1st.  ed.  ;  Schb'mann,  Ant.jur.  pub.  Gr.  p. 
79.)  The  most  important  distinctions  of  a  class- 
like nature,  between  people  living  under  the  same 
government,  arose  in  those  countries  that  were  con- 
quered by  the  migratory  hordes  of  Thessalians, 
Boeotians,  and  Dorians,  in  the  century  subsequent 
to  the  heroic  age.  The  revolutions  which  they 
effected,  though  varying  in  different  places  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  had  in  many  respects  a  uni- 
form character.  The  conquering  body  took  pos- 
session of  the  country,  and  became  its  lords ;  the 
original  inhabitants,  reduced  to  subjection,  and 
sometimes  to  complete  vassalage  or  servitude,  re- 
mained a  distinct  people  or  tribe  from  the  conquerors. 
The  former  built  cities,  usually  at  the  foot  of  some 
citadel  that  had  belonged  to  the  ancient  princes, 
where  they  resided,  retaining  their  military  dis- 
cipline and  martial  habits  ;  while  a  rural  population, 
consisting  principally  of  the  former  natives,  but 
partly  also  of  the  less  warlike  of  the  invaders,  and 
partly  of  fresh  emigrants  invited  or  permitted  by 
them  to  settle,  dwelt  in  the  surrounding  villages, 
and  received  the  name  of  IlepiWoi.  The  condition 
of  the  Lacedaemonian  irepioiicot  is  spoken  of  under 
Perioegi.  A  similar  class  arose  in  most  of  the 
countries  so  colonized,  as  in  Argos,  Corinth,  Elis, 
Crete,  &c.  (Herod,  viii.  73  ;  Thucyd.  ii.  25  ; 
Xenoph.  Hell.  iii.  2.  §  23,  30  ;  Pausan.  iii.  8.  §  3, 
viii.  27.  §  1  ;  Arist.  Pol.  ii.  6.  §  1,  v.  2.  §  8.)  But 
their  condition  varied  according  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  invaders  effected  their  settlement,  and 
other  circumstances  and  events  prior  or  subsequent 
to  that  time.  In  many  places  the  new  comer  was 
received  under  a  treaty,  or  upon  more  equitable 
terms,  so  that  a  union  of  citizenship  would  take 
place  between  them  and  the  original  inhabitants. 
This  was  the  case  in  Elis,  Messenia,  Phlius,  Troe- 
zen.  (Pausan.  ii.  13.  §  1,  v.  4.  §  1  ;  Thirlwall, 
Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  342.)  So  the  Cretans, 
who  invaded  Miletus,  mingled  with  the  ancient 
Carians,  and  the  Ionians  with  the  Cretans  and 
Carians  of  Colophon.  (Pausan.  vii.  2.  §  5,  vii.  3. 
§  1.)  In  Megara,  the  ruling  class,  after  a  lapse  of 
some  time,  amalgamated  with  the  lower.  (Thirl- 
w»U,  vol.  i.  p.  430.)  In  other  places  the  iteoioiicoi 
were  more  degraded.     Thus,  in  Sicyon  they  were 
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'compelled  to  wear  sheep-skins,  and  called  kotoj- 
vantxpopos  (Athenaeus  vi.  271) ;  in  Epidaurus 
they  were  styled  Kovlirofies,  dusty-footed,  a  name 
which  denoted  their  agricultural  occupation,  but 
was  meant  as  a  mark  of  contempt  (Miiller,  Dor. 
iii.  4.  §  2.)  But  in  general  they  formed  a  sort 
of  middle  order  between  the  ruling  people  and  the 
serf  or  slave.  Thus,  in  Argos,  there  was  a  class  of 
persons  called  Gymnesii  or  Gymnetes,  corresponding 
to  the  Helots.  [Gymnesii.]  So  in  Thessaly, 
in  the  districts  not  immediately  occupied  by  the 
Thessalian  invaders,  there  dwelt  a  population  of 
ancient  Aeolians,  who  were  not  serfs,  like  the  Pe- 
nestae  [Penestae],  but  only  tributary  subject;,, 
who  retained  their  personal  liberty,  though  not  ad- 
mitted to  the  rank  of  citizens.  (Thirlwall,  vol.  i. 
p.  438  ;  Schb'mann,  Id.  p.  401.)  So  also  in  Crete, 
there  were  the  Dorian  freemen,  the  irepioMoi,  or  old 
inhabitants,  similar  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  the 
slaves.  [Cosmi.]  We  may  observe  that  the  term 
TrepioiKoi  is  sometimes  used  in  rather  a  different 
sense  ;  as  when  Xenophon  gives  that  name  to  the 
Thespians,  who  were  not  subjects  of  the  Thebans, 
as  the  Achaeans  were  of  the  Spartans.  (Hell.  v. 
4.  §  46.)  In  some  of  the  maritime  states  the  con- 
dition of  the  subject  classes  was  somewhat  different ; 
they  were  suffered  to  reside  more  in  the  town  ;  as 
in  Corinth,  where  they  were  artizans,  at  Tarentum, 
where  they  were  fishermen.  (Wachsmuth,  vol.  i. 
pt.  i.  p.  162  ;  Schomann,  Id.  pp.  80,  107.) 

The  ruling  people,  thus  remaining  distinct  from 
the  rest,  were  themselves  divided  into  tribes  and 
other  sections.  Of  the  Dorian  race  there  were 
originally  three  tribes,  traces  of  which  are  found  in 
all  the  countries  which  they  colonized.  Hence  they 
are  called  by  Homer  Awpi4es  TpixdiKes.  (Od. 
xix.  177,)  These  tribes  were  the  "TAAeTs,  Tldp- 
(pv\oi,  and  Avfiavdrai  or  Avfxaves.  The  first  de- 
rived their  name  from  HylIus,son  of  Hercules,  the 
two  last  from  Pamphylus  and  Dymas,  who  are  said 
to  have  fallen  in  the  last  expedition  when  the 
Dorians  took  possession  of  the  Peloponnesus.  The 
Hyllean  tribe  was  perhaps  the  one  of  highest  dig- 
nity ;  but  at  Sparta  there  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  much  distinction,  for  all  the  freemen  there 
were  by  the  constitution  of  Lycurgus  on  a  footing 
of  equality.  To  these  three  tribes  others  were 
added  in  different  places,  either  when  the  Dorians 
were  joined  by  other  foreign  allies,  or  when  some 
of  the  old  inhabitants  were  admitted  to  the  rank  of 
citizenship  or  equal  privileges.  Thus  the  Cadmean 
Aegeids  are  said  by  Herodotus  to  have  been  a 
great  tribe  at  Sparta,  descended  (as  he  says)  from 
Aegeus,  grandson  of  Theras  (Herod,  iv.  149), 
though  others  have  thought  they  were  incorporated 
with  the  three  Doric  tribes.  (Thirlwall,  vol.  i.  pp. 
257,  268,  314.)  At  Argos,  Aegina,  and  Epidaurus 
there  was  an  Hyrnethian  tribe  besides  the  three 
Doric.  (Miiller,  Aegin.  p.  140.)  In  Sicyon  Cleis- 
thenes  having  changed  the  names  of  the  Doric 
tribes,  to  degrade  and  insult  their  members,  and 
given  to  a  fourth  tribe,  to  which  he  himself  be- 
longed, the  name  of  Archelai,  sixty  years  after  his 
death  the  Doric  names  were  restored,  and  a  fourth 
tribe  added,  called  Alyia\4es,  from  Aegialeus,  son 
of  the  Argive  hero  Adrastus.  (Herod,  v.  68.) 
Eight  tribes  are  mentioned  in  Corinth  (Suidas,  s.  v. 
Udvra  ok™),  four  in  Tegea.  (Pausan.  viii.  53. 
§  6.)  In  Elis  there  were  twelve  tribes,  that  were 
afterwards  reduced  to  eight  by  a  war  with  the  Ar- 
cadians (Paus.  v.  9.  §  6),  from  which  they  appear 
4  E 
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to  have  been  geographical  divisions.  (Wachsmuth, 
vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  17.)  Sometimes  we  find  mention 
of  only  one  of  the  Doric  tribes,  as  of  the  Hylleans 
in  Cydonia  (Hesych.  s.  v.  'TA\eis),  the  Dymanes 
in  Halicarnassus ;  which  probably  arose  from  co- 
lonies having  been  founded  by  the  members  of  one 
tribe  only.     (Wachsmuth,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  IS.) 

Of  all  the  Dorian  people  the  Spartans  kept 
themselves  the  longest  unmixed  with  foreign  blood. 
So  jealous  were  they  to  maintain  their  exclusive 
privileges,  that  they  had  only  admitted  two  men 
into  their  body  before  the  time  of  Herodotus. 
(Herod,  ix.  33,  35.)  Afterwards  their  numbers 
were  occasionally  recruited  by  the  admission  of 
Laconians,  Helots,  and  foreigners  ;  but  this  was 
done  very  sparingly,  until  the  time  of  Agis  and 
Cleomenes,  who  created  large  numbers  of  citizens. 
But  we  cannot  further  pursue  this  subject.  (Scho- 
mann,  Id.  p.  114.) 

The  subdivision  of  tribes  into  (pparpiai  or  ndrpai, 
yevy,  rplrTves,  &c.  appears  to  have  prevailed  in 
various  places.  (Wachsmuth,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  18.) 
A  Sparta  each  tribe  contained  ten  agai,  a  word, 
like  ki&imi,  denoting  a  local  division  or  district ; 
each  obe  contained  ten  TpioKtCSes,  communities  con- 
taining thirty  families.  But  very  little  appears  to 
be  known  of  these  divisions,  how  far  they  were 
local,  or  how  far  genealogical.  After  the  time  of 
Cleomenes  the  old  system  of  tribes  was  changed  j 
new  ones  were  created  corresponding  to  the  different 
quarters  of  the  town,  and  seem  to  have  been  five 
in  number.  (Schomann,  Ant.  Jur.  Pub.  p.  115  ; 
Miiller,  Dor.  iii.  5.) 

The  four  Ionian  tribes,  Teleontes  or  Geleontes, 
Hopletes,  Argadenses,  Aegicorenses,  who  are 
spoken  of  below  in  reference  to  Attica,  were  found 
also  in  Cyzicum.  In  Samos  a  <pu\y  Ai7xpttovi7i  is 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  (iii.  26),  which  was  pro- 
bably a  Carian  race  that  mingled  with  the  Ionians. 
In  Ephesus  five  tribes  are  mentioned,  of  different 
races.  With  respect  to  these  the  reader  is  referred 
to  Wachsmuth,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  16. 

The  first  Attic  tribes  that  we  read  of  are  said 
to  have  existed  in  the  reign,  or  soon  after  the  reign, 
of  Cecrops,  and  were  called  Cecropis  (KeicponTs), 
Autochthon  (AuTOxflw),  Actaea  ('A/cTam),  and 
Paralia  (JlapaXla).  In  the  reign  of  a  subsequent 
king,  Cranaus,  these  names  were  changed  to 
Cranais  (Kpavcds),  Attkis  ('Ai-fli's),  Mesogaea  (Me- 
o-6yaia),  and  Duwris  (Aiaxpis).  Afterwards  we 
find  a  new  set  of  names  ;  Dias  (Aids),  Atkenais 
('Afl?ji/crfs),  Posidonias  (Iloo-eioWitts),  and  Hepliaes- 
tias  ('H<pcu<TTi<is)  ■  evidently  derived  from  the 
deities  who  were  worshipped  in  the  country. 
(Compare  Pollux,  viii.  109.)  Some  of  those 
secondly  mentioned,  if  not  all  of  them,  seem  to 
have  been  geographical  divisions  ;  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that,  if  not  independent  communities, 
they  were  at  least  connected  by  a  very  weak  bond 
of  union.  But  all  these  tribes  were  superseded  by 
four  others,  which  were  probably  founded  soon 
after  the  Ionic  settlement  in  Attica,  and  seem  (as 
before  observed)  to  have  been  adopted  by  other 
Ionic  colonies  out  of  Greece.  The  names  Geleontes 
(reXe'oi/Tes),  Hopletes  ("Oir\riTes),  Argades  ('Ap- 
ydSeis),  Aegicores  (Aiyutoptis),  are  said  by  Hero- 
dotus (v.  66)  to  have  been  derived  from  the  sons 
of  Ion,  son  of  Xuthus.  (Compare  Eurip.  Ion,  15.96, 
&c. ;  Pollux,  I.  c.)  Upon  this,  however,  many 
doubts  have  been  thrown  by  modern  writers,  who 
have  suggested  various  theories  of  their  own,  more 
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or  less  ingenious,  to  which  reference  will  be  found 
in  the  books  cited  below.  It  is  impossible  within 
our  limits  to  discuss  the  question  at  any  length. 
The  etymology  of  the  three  last  names  would  seem 
to  suggest,  that  the  tribes  were  so  called  from  the 
occupations  which  their  respective  members  fol- 
lowed ;  the  Hopletes  being  the  armed  men,  or 
warriors  ;  the  Argades,  labourers  or  husbandmen ; 
the  Aegicores,  goatherds  or  shepherds.  It  is  diffi- 
cult, however,  to  discover  in  the  first  name  any  such 
meaning,  unless  TeXeovres,  and  not  Te\4ovres,  be 
the  true  reading,  in  which  case  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  this  tribe  might  be  a  sacerdotal  order, 
from  reAuv,  used  in  its  religious  sense  ;  or  a 
peasantry  who  paid  rent  to  the  lords  of  the  soil, 
from  re\uv,  in  the  sense  of  to  pay.  Against  the 
former  of  these  interpretations  it  may  be  objectedj 
that  no  trace  of  a  priestly  order  is  to  be  found  in 
later  times  of  Attic  history  ;  and  against  the  latter, 
that  the  Argades  and  the  Teleontes  would  denote 
a  similar  class  of  people,  unless  we  resort  to  another 
interpretation  of  the  word  Argades,  viz.  artisans, 
who  would  hardly  constitute  a  distinct  tribe  in  so 
early  a  period  of  society.  It  may  be  observed, 
however,  that  Argades  and  Aegicores  may  be  taken 
to  signify  a  local  distribution  of  inhabitants,  the 
former  being  the  tillers  of  the  ground,  dwelling  in 
the  plain,  the  latter  mountaineers  j  and  this  agrees 
very  well,  not  only  with  the  known  character  of 
the  country  of  Attica,  but  also  with  the  division 
above  mentioned  as  having  existed  in  the  reign  of 
Cranaus,  viz.  Mesogaea  and  Diacris.  There  is  no 
more  difficulty  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other, 
in  supposing  that  some  of  the  tribes  were  denomi- 
nated from  their  localities  or  occupations,  while 
others  owed  their  names  to  other  circumstances. 
Argades  and  Aegicores  might  be  the  old  inhabit- 
ants, according  to  their  previous  division  ;  while  the 
other  two  tribes  might  be  the  Ionic  settlers, 
Hopletes  the  most  warlike  portion  of  them,  Gele- 
ontes the  great  body,  so  called  from  a  son  of  Ion. 
Or  the  last  might,  as  Schomann  thinks,  be  the  an- 
cient nobility,  as  distinguished  from  the  Ionic 
settlers.  Whatever  be  the  truth  with  respect  to 
the  origin  of  these  tribes,  one  thing  is  more  certain, 
that,  before  the  time  of  Theseus,  whom  historians 
agree  in  representing  as  the  great  founder  of  the 
Attic  commonwealth,  the  various  people  who  in- 
habited the  country  continued  to  be  disunited  and 
split  into  factions. 

Theseus  in  some  measure  changed  the  relations 
of  the  tribes  to  each  other,  by  introducing  a 
gradation  of  ranks  in  each  ;  dividing  the  people 
into  ^inrarpiSai,  TeufiSpoi,  and  Ayfjuovpyoi,  of  whom 
the  first  were  nobles,  the  second  agriculturists  or 
yeomen,  the  third  labourers  and  mechanics.  At 
the  same  time,  in  order  to  consolidate  the  national 
unity,  he  enlarged  the  city  of  Athens,  with  which 
he  incorporated  several  smaller  towns,  made  it  the 
seat  of  government,  encouraged  the  nobles  to  reside 
there,  and  surrendered  a  part  of  the  royal  prero 
gative  in  their  favour.  The  Tribes  or  Phylae 
were  divided,  either  in  the  age  of  Theseus  or  soon 
after,  each  into  three  tpparpiai  (a  term  equivalent 
to  fraternities,  and  analogous  in  its  political  relation 
to  the  Roman  Curiae),  and  each  Qptvrpla  into 
thirty  yevri  (equivalent  to  the  Roman  Gentes),  the 
members  of  a  7eVos  being  called  yevvrJTiu  or 
6lwyd\dKT€s.  Each  yivos  was  distinguished  by  a 
particular  name  of  a  patronymic  form,  which  was 
derived  from  some  hero  or  mythic  ancestor.    We 
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learn  from  Pollux  (viii.  Ill)  that  these  divisions, 
though  the  names  seem  to  import  family  connection, 
were  in  fact  artificial  ;  which  shows  that  some  ad- 
vance had  now  been  made  towards  the  establish- 
ment of  a  closer  political  union.  The  members  of 
the  <pparpiat  and  ycvq  had  their  respective  religious 
rites  and  festivals,  which  were  preserved  long  after 
these  communities  had  lost  their  political  import- 
ance, and  perhaps  prevented  them  from  being  alto- 
gether dissolved.  (Compare  Niebuhr,  Hist.  ofRome^ 
vol.i.  p.  311,  &c.) 

The  relation  between  the  four  Ionic  tribes  and 
the  three  classes,  into  which  Theseus  divided  the 
nation,  is  a  difficult  and  perplexing  question.  It 
would  appear  from  the  statements  of  ancient  writers 
on  the  subject  that  each  of  the  four  tribes  was 
divided  into  Eupatridae,  Geomori,  and  Demiurgi ; 
-which  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  four 
(pv\o€afft\eis9  who  were  the  assessors  of  the  so- 
vereign, were  all  taken  from  the  Eupatridae,  but 
at  the  same  time  one  from  each  tribe.  [Phyjlo- 
r  asileis.]  This,  as  Thirlwall  (Hist,  of  Greece^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  10)  has  remarked,  can  only  be  conceived 
possible  on  the  supposition,  that  the  distinctions 
which  originally  separated  the  tribes  had  become 
merely  nominal  ;  but  Maiden  (Hist,  of  Rome,  p. 
140),  who  rejects  the  notion  that  the  four  Ionic 
tribes  were  castes  deriving  their  name  from  their 
employment,  supposes  that  the  Tribes  or  Phylae 
consisted  of  the  Eupatridae  alone,  and  that  the  latter 
were  divided  into  four  Phylae  like  the  patricians 
at  Rome  into  three.  The  Geomori  and  Demiurgi 
had  therefore,  according  to  his  supposition,  nothing 
to  do  with  the  tribes.  This  view  of  the  subject 
would  remove  many  difficulties  and  is  most  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  subsequent  history  and  political 
analogies  in  other  states,  but  seems  hardly  sup- 
ported by  sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  us  in  re- 
ceiving it. 

After  the  age  of  Theseus,  the  monarchy  having 
been  first  limited  and  afterwards  abolished,  the 
whole  power  of  the  state  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Eupatridae  or  nobles,  who  held  all  civil  offices,  and 
had  besides  the  management  of  religious  affairs,  and 
the  interpretation  of  the  laws.  Attica  became 
agitated  by  feuds,  and  we  find  the  people,  shortly 
before  the  legislation  of  Solon,  ^divided  into  three 
parties,  Uehaioi  or  lowlanders,  Aidxptot  or  high- 
landers,  and  TldpaXot  or  people  of  the  sea  coast. 
The  two  first  remind  us  of  the  ancient  division  of 
tribes,  Mesogaea  and  Diacris  ;  and  the  three  par- 
ties appear  in  some  measure  to  represent  the  classes 
established  by  Theseus  :  the  first  being  the  nobles, 
whose  property  lay  in  the  champaign  and  most 
fertile  part  of  the  country;  the  second,  the  smaller 
landowners  and  shepherds  ;  the  third,  the  trading 
and  mining  class,  who  had  by  this  time  risen  in 
wealth  and  importance.  To  appease  their  discords, 
Solon  was  applied  to  ;  and  thereupon  framed  his 
celebrated  constitution  and  code  of  laws.  Here 
we  have  only  to  notice,  that  he  retained  the  four 
tribes  as  he  found  them,  but  abolished  the  existing 
distinctions  of  rank,  or  at  all  events  .greatly  di- 
minished their  importance,  by  introducing  his  pro- 
perty qualification,  or  division  of  the  people  into 
TlevTOKOtrtofieSifivot,  'lmrels,  Z&rytrat,  and  ®r}T€s. 
The  enactments  of  Solon  continued  to  be  the  law 
at  Athens,  though  in  great  measure  suspended  by 
the  tyranny,  until  the  democratic  reform  effected  by 
Cleisthenes.  He  abolished  the  old  tribes,  and  cre- 
ated ten  new  ones,  according  to  a  geographical  divi- 
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Bion  of  Attica,  and  named  them  after  ten  of  the  an- 
cient heroes :  Erechtheis,  Aegeis,  Pandionis,  Leontis^ 
Acamantis,  Oeneis,  Cecropis,  Hijjpothoontis,  Aeaiv- 
tis,  AnUochis.  These  tribes  were  divided  each  into 
ten  8t}^0£,  the  number  of  which  was  afterwards  in- 
creased by  subdivision  ;  but  the  arrangement  was 
so  made,  that  several  Srjfioi  not  contiguous  or  near 
to  one  another  were  joined  to  make  up  a  tribe. 
[Demus.]  The  object  of  this  arrangement  was, 
that  by  the  breaking  of  old  associations  a  perfect 
and  lasting  revolution  might  be  effected,  in  the 
habits  and  feelings,  as  well  as  the  political  orga- 
nization of  the  people.  He  allowed  the  ancient 
tpparpiai  to  exist,  but  they  were  deprived  of  all 
political  importance.  All  foreigners  admitted  to 
the  citizenship  were  registered  in  a  Phyle  and 
Demus,  but  not  in  a  Phratria  or  Genos ;  whence 
Aristophanes  (Ranae,  419,  Aves,  765)  says,  as  a 
taunting  mode  of  designating  new  citizens,  that 
they  have  no  phrators,  or  only  barbarous  ones 
(quoted  by  Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  312).  The  functions 
which  had  been  discharged  by  the  old  tribes  were 
now  mostly  transferred  to  the  Srjfiot.  Among  others, 
we  may  notice  that  of  the  forty-eight  vavicpapiai 
into  which  the  old  tribes  had  been  divided  for  the 
purpose  of  taxation,  but  which  now  became  useless, 
the  taxes  being  collected  on  a  different  system.  The 
reforms  of  Cleisthenes  were  destined  to  be  perma- 
nent. They  continued  to  be  in  force  (with  some  few 
interruptions)  until  the  downfal  of  Athenian  inde- 
pendence. The  ten  tribes  were  blended  with  the 
whole  machinery  of  the  constitution.  Of  the  Senate 
of  five  hundred,  fifty  were  chosen  from  each  tribe. 
The  allotment  of  StKaarai  was  according  to  tribes; 
and  the  same  system  of  election  may  be  observed 
in  most  of  the  principal  offices  of  state,  judicial  and 
magisterial,  civil  aud  military  ;  as  that  of  the  Stm- 
T7jTa£,  Xoyiffrai,  iraKrirat,  ra/itai,  TGtxoirotol,  <j>u- 
Xapxot,  ffTpaTTjyoi,  &c.  In  b.  c.  307  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes  increased  the  number  of  tribes  to  twelve 
by  creating  two  new  ones,  namely  Antigonias  and 
Demeirias,  which  afterwards  received  the  names 
of  Ptolemais  and  Attalis  ;  and  a  thirteenth  was 
subsequently  added  by  Hadrian,  bearing  his  own 
name.  (Plut.  Demetr.  10;  Paus.  i.  5.  §  5;  Pollux, 
viii.  110.) 

The  preceding  account  is  only  intended  as  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  subject,  since  it  is  treated  of 
under  several  other  articles,  which  should  be  read 
in  connection  with  this.  [Civitas  (Greek)  ; 
Demus  ;  Phylarchi  ;  Phylobasileis,  &c.J 

(See  Wachsmuth,  vol.  i.  pt.  i.  pp.  224 — 240  ,• 
Hermann,  Lehrbuch  d.  Griecli.  Stoats.  §§  24,  93,  94, 
111,  175,  176  ;  Schomann,  Ant.jur.pub.  pp.  165, 
178,  200,  395  ;  Thirlwall,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1—14,  32, 
73.)  [C.R.K.] 

2.  Roman.  The  three  ancient  Romulian  tribes, 
the  Ramnes,  Tities,  and  Luceres,  or  the  Ram- 
nenses,  Titienses,  and  Lucerenses,  to  which  the 
patricians  alone  belonged,  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  thirty  plebeian  tribes  of  Servius  Tullius, 
which  were  entirely  local,  four  for  the  city,  and 
twenty-six  for  the  country  around  Rome.  The 
history  and  organization  of  the  three  ancient  tribes 
is  spoken  of  under  Patricii.  They  continued  of 
political  importance  almost  down  to  the  time  of  the 
decemviral  legislation  ;  but  after  this  time  they  no 
longer  occur  in  the  history  of  Rome,  except  as  an 
obsolete  institution. 

The  institution  and  organization  of  the  thirty 
plebeian  tribes,  and  their  subsequent  reduction  to 
4b  2 
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twenty  by  the  conquests  of  Porsenna,  are  spoken 
of  under  Plebes.  The  four  city  tribes  were 
called  by  the  same  name  as  the  regions  which 
they  occupied,  viz.  Suburana,  Esquilina,  Collina, 
and  Palatina.  (Varro,  De  Ling.  Lot.  v.  56.  ;  Festus, 
s.  v.  XJrbanas  tribus.')  The  names  of  the  sixteen 
country  tribes  which  continued  to  belong  to  Rome 
after  the  conquest  of  Porsenna,  are  in  their  alpha- 
betical order  as  follow :  Aemilia,  Camilia,  Cor- 
nelia, Fahia,  Galeria,  Horatia,  Lemonia,  Menenia, 
Papiria,  PoUia  (which  Niebuhr,  i.  n.  977,  thinks 
to  be  the  same  as  the  Poblilia,  which  was  insti- 
tuted at  a  later  time),  Papiria,  Pupinia,  Romilia, 
Sergia,  Yeturia,  and  Voltinia.  (Compare  Gottling, 
Gesch.  d.  Rom.  Staatsv.  p.  238.)  As  Rome  gra- 
dually acquired  possession  of  more  of  the  sur- 
rounding territory,  the  number  of  tribes  also  was 
gradually  increased.  When  Appius  Claudius, 
with  his  numerous  train  of  clients,  emigrated  to 
Rome,  lands  were  assigned  to  them  in  the  district 
where  the  Anio  flows  into  the  Tiber,  and  a  new 
tribe,  the  tribus  Claudia,  was  formed.  This  tribe, 
which  Livy  (ii.  1 6,  if  the  reading  is  correct)  calls 
vetus  Claudia  tribus,  was  subsequently  enlarged, 
and  was  then  designated  by  the  name  Crustumina 
or  Clustumina.  (Niebuhr,  i.  n.  1236.)  This  name 
is  the  first  instance  of  a  country  tribe  being  named 
after  a  place,  for  the  sixteen  older  ones  all  derived 
their  names  from  persons  or  heroes  who  were  in  the 
same  relation  to  them,  as  the  Attic  heroes  called 
firc&i/ufiot  were  to  the  Attic  phylae.  In  B.  c.  387, 
the  number  of  tribes  was  increased  to  twenty-five 
by  the  addition  of  four  new  ones,  viz.  the  Stella- 
Una,  Tvomentina,  Sabatina,  and  Arniensis.  (Liv. 
vi.  5  ;  Niebuhr,  ii.  p.  575.)  In  358  B.  o.  two 
more,  the  Pomptina  and  Publilia,  were  formed 
of  Volscians.  (Liv.  vii.  15.)  In  B.  c.  332,  the 
Censors  Q.  Publilius  Philo  and  Sp.  Postumius 
increased  the  number  of  tribes  to  twenty-nine,  by 
the  addition  of  the  Maecia  and  Scaptia.  (Liv.  viii. 
17.)  In  B.  c.  318  the  Ufentina  and  Falerina  were 
added.  (Liv.  ix.  20.)  In  B.C.  299  two  others,  the 
Aniensis  and  Tercntina  were  added  by  the  censors 
(Liv.  x.  9),  and  at  last,  in  b.  c.  241,  the  number  of 
tribes  was  augmented  to  thirty-five,  by  the  addition 
of  the  Quirina  and  Velina.  This  number  was  never 
afterwards  increased,  as  none  of  the  conquered 
nations  were  after  this  incorporated  with  the  so- 
vereign Roman  state.  (Liv.  Epit.  19,  i.  43.)  When 
the  tribes,  in  their  assemblies,  transacted  any  busi- 
ness, a  certain  order  (ordo  tribuum)  was  observed, 
in  which  they  were  called  upon  to  give  their  votes. 
The  first  in  the  order  of  succession  was  the  Subu- 
rana,  and  the  last  the  Arniensis.  (Cic.  de  Leg.  Agr. 
ii.  29.)  Any  person  belonging  to  a  tribe  had  in 
important  documents  to  add  to  his  own  name  that  of 
his  tribe,  in  the  ablative  case.  (Nomen,  p.  802,  b. 
Compare  Becker,  Handb.  der  Rom.  Alterth.  vol.  ii. 
pt.  i.  p.  164,  &c.) 

Whether  the  local  tribes,  as  they  were  established 
by  the  constitution  of  Servius  Tullius,  contained 
only  the  plebeians,  or  included  the  patricians  also, 
is  a  point  on  which  the  opinions  of  modern  scholars 
are  divided.  Niebuhr,  Walter,  and  others,  think 
that  the  patricians  were  excluded,  as  they  had  al- 
ready a  regular  organization  of  their  own;  Wachs- 
muth,  Gerlach,  Rein,  Becker,  and  others,  on  the 
contrary,  maintain  that  the  patricians  also  were  in- 
corporated in  the  Servian  tribes  ;  but  they  allow,  at 
the  same  time,  that  by  far  the  majority  of  the  people 
in  the  assemblies  of  the  tribes  were  plebeians,  and 
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that  hence  the  character  of  these  assemblies  was  es- 
sentially plebeian  ;  especially  as  the  patricians,  being 
so  few  in  numbers,  and  each  of  them  having  no  more 
influence  in  them  than  a  plebeian,  seldom  attended 
the  meetings  of  the  tribes.  The  passages,  however, 
which  are  quoted  in  support  of  this  opinion,  are 
partly  insufficient  to  prove  the  point  (as  Liv.  ii.  56, 
60  ;  Dionys.  ix.  41),  and  partly  belong  to  a  later 
period,  when  it  certainly  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  patricians  belonged  to  the  tribes.  We  must 
therefore  suppose,  with  Niebuhr,  that  down  to  the 
decemviral  legislation  the  tribes  and  their  assem- 
blies were  entirely  plebeian. 

The  assemblies  of  the  tribes  (comitiatributa),  as 
long  as  they  were  confined  to  the  plebeians,  can 
scarcely  have  had  any  influence  upon  the  affairs  of 
the  state  :  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  raise  the  tri- 
butum,  to  hold  the  levies  for  the  armies,  and  to 
manage  their  own  local  and  religious  affairs.  [Tri- 
bunus  ;  Plebes.]  (Fest.  s.  to.  Jugarius,  Publico 
sacra,  Sobrium  ;  Varro,  de  Ling.  Lot.  vi.  24 ;  Cic. 
pro  Dom.  28  ;  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  4.  16.)  Their 
meetings  were  held  in  the  forum,  and  their  sphere 
of  action  was  not  extended  by  the  establishment  of 
the  republic  The  first  great  point  they  gained 
was  through  the  lex  Valeria,  passed  by  Valerius 
Publicola.  [Leges  Valeriae.]  But  the  time 
from  which  the  increase  of  the  power  of  the  co- 
mitia  of  the  tribes  must  be  dated,  is  that  in  which 
the  tribuni  plebis  were  instituted  (494  B.  c). 
During  the  time  of  the  decemviral  legislation  the 
comitia  were  for  a  short  time  deprived  of  their 
influence,  but  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
immediately  after,  probably  by  this  legislation  it- 
self, the  comitia  tributa,  instead  of  a  merely  ple- 
beian, became  a  national  assembly,  inasmuch  as 
henceforth  patricians  and  freeborn  clients  were  in- 
corporated in  the  tribes,  and  thus  obtained  the 
right  of  taking  part  in  their  assemblies.  (Liv.  iv. 
24,  v.  30,  vi.  18,  xxix.  37.)  This  new  con- 
stitution of  the  tribes  also  explains  the  otherwise 
unaccountable  phenomena  mentioned  in  the  article 
Tribunus,  that  patricians  sought  the  protection  of 
the  tribunes,  and  that  on  one  occasion  even  two  of 
the  tribunes  were  patricians.  From  the  latter  fact 
it  has  been  inferred,  with  great  probability,  thai 
about  that  time  attempts  were  made  by  the  patri- 
cians to  share  the  tribuneship  with  the  plebeians. 
But  notwithstanding  the  incorporation  of  the  patri- 
cians in  the  tribes,  the  comitia  tributa  remained 
essentially  plebeian,  as  the  same  causes,  which 
would  have  acted,  had  the  patricians  been  included 
in  the  tribes  by  Servius  Tullius,  were  still  in  ope- 
ration ;  for  the  patricians  were  now  even  fewer  in 
number  than  two  centuries  before.  Hence  the  old 
name  of  plebiscitum,  which  means  originally  a  re- 
solution of  the  plebes  only,  although  in  a  strict 
sense  of  the  word  no  longer  applicable,  was  Btill 
retained,  as  a  resolution  of  the  comitia  tributa  was 
practically  a  resolution  of  the  plebes,  which  the 
patricians,  even  if  they  had  voted  against  it  unani' 
mously,  could  not  have  prevented.  Moreover, 
owing  to  this,  the  patricians  probably  attended  the 
comitia  tributa  very  seldom.  For  a  more  detailed 
account  of  the  comitia  tributa,  see  Comitia  tri- 
buta. [L.  S.] 
TRIBU'TA  COMFHA  [Comitia.] 
TRIBUTORIA  A'CTIO.  [Servus,  p.  1037.] 
TRIBU'TUM  is  a  tax  which,  as  Niebuhr  (Hist, 
of  Rome,  i.  p.  468)  supposes,  was  at  first  paid  only 
by  the  plebeians,  since  the  name  itself  is  used  by 
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the  ancients  in  connection  with  the  Servian  tribes  ; 
for  Varro  {de  Ling.  Lat.  v.  181)  says  "  tributum 
dictum  a  tribubus,"  and  Livy  (i.  43)  "  tribus  ap- 
pellatae  atributo."  But  this  seems  to  be  only  par- 
tially correct,  as  Livy  (iv.  60)  expressly  states  that 
the-  patres  also  paid  the  same  tax.  It  is  indeed 
true,  that  the  patricians  had  little  real  landed  pro- 
perty, and  that  their  chief  possessions  belonged  to 
the  ager  publicus,  which  was  not  accounted  in  the 
census  as  real  property,  and  of  which  only  the 
tithes  had  to  be  paid,  until  at  a  late  period  an  al- 
teration was  attempted  by  the  Lex  Thoria.  (Appian, 
de  Bell.  Civ.  i.  27.)  But  there  is  no  reason  for 
supposing  that  the  patricians  did  not  pay  the  tri- 
.  butum  upon  their  real  property,  although  the 
greater  part  of  it  naturally  fell  upon  the  plebeians. 
(Liv.  iv.  60,  v.  10.)  The  impost  itself  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  exigencies  of  the  state,  and  was 
partly  applied  to  cover  the  expenses  of  war,  and 
partly  those  of  the  fortifications  of  the  city.  (Liv. 
vi.  32.)  The  usual  amount  of  the  tax  was  one  for 
every  thousand  of  a  man's  fortune  (Liv.  xxiv.  15, 
xxxix.  7,  44),  though  in  the  time  of  Cato  it  was 
raised  to  three  in  a  thousand.  The  tributum  was 
not  a  property  tax  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word, 
for  the  accounts  respecting  the  plebeian  debtors 
clearly  imply,  that  the  debts  were  not  deducted  in 
the  valuation  of  a  person's  property,  so  that  he  had 
to  pay  the  tributum  upon  property  which  was  not 
his  own,  but  which  he  owed,  and  for  which  he  had 
consequently  to  pay  the  interest  as  well.  It  was 
a  direct  tax  upon  objects  without  any  regard  to 
their  produce,  like  a  land  or  house  tax,  which  in- 
deed formed  the  main  part  of  it.  (Niebuhr,  i.  p. 
581.)  That  which  seems  to  have  made  it  most 
oppressive,  was  its  constant  fluctuation.  It  was 
raised  according  to  the  regions  or  tribes  instituted 
by  Servius  Tullius,  and  by  the  tribunes  of  these 
tribes  subsequently  called  tribuni  aerarii  (Dionys. 
iv.  14,  15.)  Dionysius,in  another  passage  (iv.  19) 
states  that  it  was  imposed  upon  the  centuries  ac- 
cording to  their  census,  but  this  seems  to  be  a  mis- 
take, as  the  centuries  contained  a  number  of  ju- 
niores  who  were  yet  in  their  fathers'  power,  and 
consequently  could  not  pay  the  tributum.  It  was 
not  like  the  other  branches  of  the  public  revenue  let 
out  to  farm,  but  being  fixed  in  money  it  was 
raised  by  the  tribunes,  unless  (as  was  the  case 
after  the  custom  of  giving  pay  to  the  soldiers  was 
introduced)  the  soldiers,  like  the  equites,  de- 
manded it  from  the  persons  themselves  who  were 
bound  to  pay  it.  [Aes  equestre  and  horde- 
arium.]  When  this  tax  was  to  be  paid,  what 
sum  was  to  be  raised,  and  what  portion  of  every 
thousand  asses  of  the  census,  were  matters  upon 
which  the  senate  alone  had  to  decide.  But  when 
it  was  decreed,  the  people  might  refuse  to  pay  it 
when  they  thought  it  too  heavy,  or  unfairly  dis- 
tributed, or  hoped  to  gain  some  other  advantage  by 
the  refusal.  (Liv.  v.  12.)  In  later  times  the 
senate  sometimes  left  its  regulation  to  the  censors, 
who  often  fixed  it  very  arbitrarily.  No  citizen 
was  exempt  from  it,  but  we  find  that  the  priests, 
augurs,  and  pontiffs  made  attempts  to  get  rid  of  it, 
but  this  was  only  an  abuse  which  did  not  last. 
(Liv.  xxxiii.  42.)  In  cases  of  great  distress,  when 
the  tributum  was  not  raised  according  to  the 
census,  but  to  supply  the  momentary  wants  of 
the  republic,  it  was  designated  by  the  name  of 
Tributum  Temerarium.  (Fest.  s.  v.  Tributorum  col- 
latvmem.)     After  the  war  with  Macedonia  (a.  c. 
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147),  when  the  Roman  treasury  was  filled  with  the 
revenues  accruing  from  conquests  and  from  the 
provinces,  the  Roman  citizens  became  exempted 
from  paying  the  tributum  (Cic.  de  Of.  ii.  22  ;  Plin. 
H.  N.  xxxiii.  17),  and  this  state  of  things  lasted 
down  to  the  consulship  of  Hirtius  and  Pansa  (43 
B.  c.  ;  Plut.  Aem.  Paul.  38),  when  the  tributum 
was  again  levied  on  account  of  the  exhausted  state 
of  the  aerarium.  (Comp.  Cic.  ad  Fam.  xii.  30, 
Philip,  ii.  37.)  After  this  time  it  was  imposed 
according  to  the  discretion  of  the  emperors. 

Respecting  the  tributum  paid  by  conquered 
countries  and  cities,  see  Vectigalia.  Comp. 
Hegewisch,  Versuch  uber  die  Rom.  Finanzen,  Al- 
tona  1804;  Bosse,  Grundzuge  des  Finanzwesens 
im  Rom.  Staat,  Braunschweig  1803.         [L.  S.] 

TRICLI'NIUM,  the  dining-room  of  a  Roman 
house,  the  position  of  which,  relatively  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  house,  is  explained  in  p.  428.  It  was 
of  an  oblong  shape,  and  according  to  Vitruvius  (vi. 
3.  §  8)  ought  to  be  twice  as  long  as  it  was  broad. 
The  6ame  author  (§  10)  describes  triclinia,  evi- 
dently intended  to  be  used  in  summer,  which  were 
open  towards  the  north,  and  had  on  each  side  a 
window  looking  into  a  garden.  The  "  house  of  the 
Tragic  Poet"  at  Pompeii,  and  also  that  of  Actaeon, 
appear  to  have  had  summer  dining-rooms  opening 
to  the  viridarium.  The  woodcut  at  p.  562  shows 
the  arrangement  of  the  three  couches  (lecti,  KX'tvat), 
from  which  the  triclinium  derived  its  name.  They 
also  remain  in  the  "  House  of  Actaeon,"  being  built 
of  stone. 

The  articles  Lectos,  Torus  and  P  ol  vinar,  con- 
tain accounts  of  the  furniture  used  to  adapt  these 
couches  for  the  accubatio,  i.  e.  for  the  act  of  reclining 
during  the  meal.  "When  so  prepared  for  an  en- 
tertainment they  were  called  triclinia  strata  (Caes. 
B.  G.  iii.  92  ;  comp.  Athen.  ii.  pp.  47,  48),  and 
they  were  made  to  correspond  with  one  another  in 
substance,  in  dimensions,  and  in  shape.  (Varro, 
L.  L.  ix.  47,  ed.  Miiller.)  As  each  guest  leaned 
during  a  great  part  of  the  entertainment  upon  his 
left  elbow,  so  as  to  leave  the  right  arm  at  liberty, 
and  as  two  or  more  lay  on  the  same  couch,  the 
head  of  one  man  was  near  the  breast  of  the  man 
who  lay  behind  him,  and  he  was  therefore  said  to 
lie  in  the  bosom  of  the  other.  (Plin.  Epist.  iv.  22.) 
Among  the  Romans,  the  usual  number  of  persons 
occupying  each  couch  was  three,  so  that  the  three 
couches  of  a  triclinium  afforded  accommodation  for 
a  party  of  nine.  It  was  the  rule  of  Varro  (Gellius 
xiii.  11),  that  the  number  of  guests  ought  not  to 
be  less  than  that  of  the  Graces,  nor  to  exceed  that 
of  the  Muses.  Sometimes  however,  as  many  as 
four  lay  on  each  of  the  couches.  (Hor.  Sat.  i.  4. 
86.)  Among  the  Greeks  it  was  usual  for  only 
two  persons  to  recline  on  each  couch.  [Coena, 
p.  305,  a.] 

In  such  works  of  ancient  art  as  represent  a  sym- 
posium, or  drinking-party,  we  always  observe  that 
the  couches  are  elevated  above  the  level  of  the 
table.  This  circumstance  throws  some  light  upon 
Plutarch's  mode  of  solving  the  problem  respecting 
the  increase  of  room  for  the  guests  as  they  pro- 
ceeded with  their  meal.  (Sympos.  v.  6.)  Each  man 
in  order  to  feed  himself  lay  flat  upon  his  breast  or 
nearly  so,  and  stretched  out  his  hand  towards  the 
table  ;  but  afterwards,  when  his  hunger  was  satis- 
fied, he  turned  upon  his  left  side,  leaning  on  his 
elbow.  To  this  Horace  alludes  in  describing  a 
person  sated  with  a  particular  dish,  and  turning 
4*3 
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in  order  to   repose  upon  his  elbow.     {Sat.  ii.  4. 
39.) 

We  find  the  relative  positions  of  two  'persons 
who  lay  next  to  one  another,  commonly  expressed 
by  the  prepositions  super  or  supra  and  infra.  A 
passage  of  Livy  (xxxix.  43),  in  which  he  relates 
the  cruel  conduct  of  the  consul  L.  Quintius  Flami- 
ninus,  shows  that  infra  aliquem  cubare  was  the 
same  as  insinu  alicujus  cubare,  and  consequently 
that  each  person  was  considered  as  below  him  to 
whose  breast  his  own  head  approached.  On  this 
principle  we  are  enabled  to  explain  the  denomina- 
tions both  of  the  three  couches,  and  of  the  three 
daces  on  each  couch. 


Supposing  the  annexed  arrangement  to  represent 
the  plan  of  a  Triclinium,  it  is  evident  that,  as  each 
guest  reclined  on  his  left  side,  the  countenances  of 
all  when  in  this  position  were  directed,  first,  from 
No  ]  towards  No  3,  then  from  No.  4  towards  No. 
6,  and  lastly,  from  No  7  towards  No.  9  ;  that  the 
guest  No.  1  lay,  in  the  sense  explained,  above  No. 
2,  No.  3  below  No.  2,  and  so  of  the  rest ;  and  that, 
going  in  the  same  direction,  the  couch  to  the  right 
hand  was  above  the  others,  and  the  couch  to  the 
left  hand  below  the  others.  Accordingly  the  fol- 
lowing fragment  of  Sallust  (ap.  Serv.  in  Virg. 
Aen.  i.  698)  contains  the  denominations  of  the 
couches  as  shown  on  the  plan  :  "  Igitur  discu- 
buere :  Sertorius  (i.  e.  No.  6)  inferior  in  medio  ; 
Buper  eum  L.  Fabius  Hispaniensis  senator  ex  pro- 
scriptis  (  No.  5) :  in  summo  Antonius  {No.  1)  ;  et 
infra  scriba  Sertorii  Versius  {No.  2)  :  et  alter  scri- 
ba  Maecenas  (No.  8  )  in  imo,  medius  inter  Tarqui- 
nium  {No.  7)  et  dominum  Perpernam  {No.  9)." 
On  the  same  principle,  No.  1  was  the  highest  place 
(Locus  summus)  on  the  highest  couch  ;  No.  3  was 
Locus  imus  in  lecto  summo  ;  No.  2  Locus  medius 
in  lecto  summo  j  and  so  on.  It  will  be  found  that 
in  the  following  passage  (Hor.  <Sa(.  ii.  8.  20 — 23) 
the  guests  are  enumerated  in  the  order  of  their  ac- 
cubation — an  order  exhibited  in  the  annexed  dia- 
gram. 


Nomentanus 

Nasidienus 

Porcius 


Varius 

Viscus 

Finidanius 


Fundanius,  one  of  the  guests,  who  was  at  the  top 
relatively  to  all  the  others,  says, 

"  Summus  ego,  et  prope  me  Viscus  Thurinns,  et 

infra, 
Si  memini,  Varius :  cum  Servilio  Balatrone 
Vibidius,  quos  Maecenas  adduxerat  umbras. 
Nomentanus  erat  super  ipsum,  Porcius  infra." 


TRIERARCHIA. 

It  is  possible  that  Maecenas  ought  to  be  in  the 
place  No.  4  instead  of  No  5,  since  the  entertain- 
ment was  given  more  especially  in  honour  of  him, 
and  No.  4  was  an  honourable  place.  The  host 
himself,  Nasidienus,  occupies  the  place  No.  8, 
which  was  usually  taken  by  the  master  of  the  feast, 
and  was  a  convenient  situation  forgiving  directions 
and  superintending  the  entertainment.  Unless 
there  he  an  exception  in  the  instance  of  No.  4,  it  is 
to  be  observed  that  at  each  table  the  most  honour- 
able was  the  middle  place.  (Virg.  Aen.  i.  698.) 

The  general  superintendence  of  the  dining-room 
in  a  great  house  was  intrusted  to  a  slave  called  iri- 
cliniarcha,  who,  through  the  instrumentality  of  other 
slaves  of  inferior  rank,  took  care  that  every  thing 
was  kept  and  proceeded  in  proper  order.  [J.  Y.] 

TRIDENS.    [Fuscina.] 

TRIENS.     [As.] 

TRIERA'RCHIA  {Tpenpafxia).  This  was 
one  of  the  extraordinary  war  services  or  liturgies 
[Leiturgia]  at  Athens,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  provide  for  the  equipment  and  maintenance  of 
the  ships  of  war  belonging  to  the  state.  The  per- 
sons who  were  charged  with  it  were  called  Tpiijpup- 
X«h  or  Trierarchs,  as  being  the  captains  of  Tri- 
remes, though  the  name  was  also  applied  to  persons 
who  bore  the  same  charge  in  other  vessels.  It  ex- 
isted from  very  early  times  in  connection  with  the 
forty-eight  naucraries  of  Solon,  and  the  fifty  of 
Cleisthenes:  each  of  which  corporations  appears 
to  have  been  obliged  to  equip  and  man  a  vessel. 
(Comp.  Naucearia  :  Lex  Met.  p.  283.)  Under 
the  constitution  of  Cleisthenes  the  ten  tribes  were 
at  first  severally  charged  with  five  vessels.  This 
charge  was  of  course  superseded  by  the  later 
forms  of  the  Trierarchy,  explained  in  the  course  of 
this  article. 

I.  The  services  to  which  the  Trierarchs  were  liable. 
What  these  were  previously  to  358  b.  c.  there  can 
be  no  doubt ;  the  vessel  was  furnished  by  the  state, 
though  sometimes  a  wealthy  and  patriotic  indivi- 
dual served  in  his  own  ship.  Cleinias,  for  instance, 
did  so  at  Artemisium  (Herod,  viii.  17),  but  asitia 
particularly  recorded  that  this  ship  was  his  own, 
we  may  infer,  that  he  supplied  at  his  own  cost 
what  the  state  was  bound  to  provide.  The  same 
custom  prevailed  during  the  Peloponnesian  war 
also.  The  100  ships  prepared  and  reserved  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  for  any  critical  emergency, 
were  supplied  by  the  state.  (Thucyd.  ii.  24.)  In 
the  expedition  against  Sicily  (Id.  vi.  31)  the  state 
furnished  the  hull  of  the  vessel  (vaw  Ktvav),  and 
the  pay  of  the  crews,  a  drachma  per  day  for  each 
man :  but  the  equipment  of  the  ships  was  at  the 
cost  of  the  Trierarchs,  who  also  gave  iirujiopat 
(Pollux,  iii.  94),  or  additional  pay  to  secure  the 
best  men.  The  same  conclusions  are  also  deduci- 
ble  from  the  credit  which  a  Trierarch  takes  to  him- 
self for  saving  his  vessel,  when  the  city  lost  her 
ships  at  Aegospotami  (Isocr.  c.  Callim.  382): 
and  from  the  further  statement  that  he  paid 
the  sailors  out  of  his  own  pocket.  From  the 
threat  of  Cleon  (Aristoph.  Equit.  916)  that  he 
would  (as  ^TparTjyos)  make  an  adversary  a  Trier- 
arch,  and  give  him  an  old  ship  with  a  rotten 
mast  (io-riov  aawpov),  it  appears  that  the  state 
furnished  the  hull  and  mast  also,  but  that  the  Trier- 
arch  was  bound  to  keep  and  return  them  in  good 
repair :  an  obligation  expressed  in  the  inscriptions 
quoted  by  Bockh  ( Urkunden  vber  das  Seewesen  rfo 
Attuschen  Staates,  p.  1 97),  by  the  phrase,  Set  Th' 
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yaw  dSKifiov  Kal  £vTe\rj  trapaliovvai.  Conse- 
quently the  Btatement  in  the  oration  against  Mi- 
dias  (p.  564.  22)  that  when  Demosthenes  was  quite 
young  (b.  c.  364)  the  Trierarchs  paid  all  the  ex- 
penses themselves  (xd  dua\ccfiara  4k  t&v  Itltav) 
only  implies  that  they  defrayed  the  expenses  which 
were  customary  at  that  time,  and  which  were  after- 
wards diminished  by  the  regulation  of  the  sym- 
moriae  ;  but  not  that  they  supplied  the  ship,  or 
pay  and  provisions  for  the  crew.  The  whole  ex- 
penditure, says  Bbckh,  means  nothing  more  than 
the  equipment  of  the  vessel,  the  keeping  it  in  repair, 
and  the  procuring  the  crew  which  was  attended 
with  much  trouble  and  expense,  as  the  Trierarchs 
were  sometimes  obliged  te  give  bounties  in  order  to 
induce  persons  to  serve,  foreign  sailors  not  being 
admissible.  From  the  oration  of  Demosthenes 
against  Polycles  (b.  c.  361),  we  learn  the  following 
particulars  about  the  Trierarchy  of  that  time. 
The  Trierarchs  were  obliged  to  launch  their  ship  ; 
the  sailors  were  supplied  from  particular  parishes 
(Bijfiot),  through  the  agency  of  the  demarchi ;  but 
those  supplied  to  Apollodorus  the  client  of  Demos- 
thenes were  but  few  and  inefficient,  consequently 
he  mortgaged  his  estate  (tiwodeivat  ti)i/  ovalav), 
and  hired  the  best  men  he  could  get,  giving  great 
bounties  and  premiums  (trpodoo-ets).  He  also 
equipped  the  vessel  with  his  own  tackle  and  furni- 
ture, taking  nothing  from  the  public  stores  (e«  rav 
S-ritAOfflidv  ovBh  %\a€ov.  Compare  the  Speech  on 
the  Crown  of  the  Trierarchy,  p.  1229).  Moreover 
in  consequence  of  his  sailors  deserting  when  he 
was  out  at  sea,  he  was  put  to  additional  and  heavy 
expenses  in  hiring  men  at  different  ports.  The 
provision  money  for  the  sailors  (o-rnjpetnoy)  was 
provided  by  the  state,  and  paid  by  the  strategi, 
and  so  generally  speaking  was  the  pay  for  the 
marines  (iirtSdrat) :  but  Demosthenes'  client  only 
received  it  for  two  months,  and  as  he  served  foi 
five  months  more  than  his  time,  (from  the  delay  of 
his  successor  elect,)  he  was  obliged  to  advance  it 
himself  for  fifteen  months,  with  but  an  uncertain 
prospect  of  repayment.  Other  circumstances  are 
mentioned  which  made  his  Trierarchy  very  expen- 
sive, and  the  whole  speech  is  worth  reading,  as 
showing  the  unfairness  and  hardship  to  which  a  rich 
man  was  sometimes  subjected  as  a  Trierarch.  The 
observation  that  he  took  no  furniture  from  the  public 
stores,  proves  that  at  that  time  (b.  c.  361),  the 
triremes  were  fitted  out  and  equipped  from  the 
public  stores,  and  consequently  by  the  state  ;  but 
as  we  learn  from  other  passages  in  Demosthenes, 
and  the  inscriptions  in  Bockh  (Urkunden,  No.  iii.), 
the  Trierarchs  were  obliged  to  return  in  good  con- 
dition any  articles  which  they  took ;  in  default  of 
doing  so  they  were  considered  debtors  to  the  state. 
That  the  ship's  furniture  was  either  wholly  or  in 
part  supplied  by  the  state,  also  appears  from  an- 
other speech  (c.  Euerg.  et  Mnesib.  1146):  but 
Trierarchs  did  not  always  avail  themselves  of  their 
privilege  in  this  respect,  that  they  might  have  no 
trouble  in  settling  with  the  state.  It  is  evident 
then,  that  at  the  time  referred  to  (about  B.C.  360), 
the  only  expenses  binding  upon  the  Trierarchs  were 
those  of  keeping  in  repair  the  ship  and  the  ship's 
furniture ;  but  even  these  might  be  very  consider- 
able, especially  if  the  ship  were  old,  or  exposed  to 
bard  service  and  rough  weather.  Moreover,  some 
Trierarchs,  whether  from  ambitious  or  patriotic 
motives,  put  themselves  to  unnecessary  expense  in 
fitting  oat  aud  rigging  their  ships,  from  which  the 
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state  derived  an  advantage.  Sometimes,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  state  suffered,  by  the  TrierarcbB 
performing  their  duties  at  the  least  possible  ex- 
pense, or  letting  out  their  Trierarchy  (fiurB&tnu 
ttiv  Aetrovpyiay)  to  the  contractor  who  offered  the 
lowest  tender.  (Dem.  de  Coron.  Trierar.  1230.) 
One  consequence  of  this  was,  that  the  duties  were 
inadequately  performed;  but  there  was  a  greater 
evil  connected  with  it,  namely,  that  the  contractors 
repaid  themselves  by  privateering  on  their  own 
account,  which  led  to  reprisals  and  letters  of  marque 
being  granted  against  the  state.  (Sylab:  Dem. 
Id.  1231.)  It  seems  strange  that  the  Athenians 
tolerated  this,  especially  as  they  were  sometimes 
inconsistent  enough  to  punish  the  Trierarchs  who 
had  let  out  their  Trierarchy,  considering  it  as  a 
desertion  of  post  (AenroTnliov,  Id.  1230). 

We  may  here  observe,  that  the  expression  in 
Isaeus  (de  Apoll.  Hered.  67),  that  a  Trierarch 
"  had  his  ship  made  himself"  (tt)c  vavv  Tronjo-dfj.*- 
vov\  does  not  mean  that  he  was  at  the  cost  of 
building  it  (vavTn)yr}(rafj.evos),  but  only  of  fitting 
it  up  and  getting  it  ready  for  sea.  That  the  ships 
always  belonged  to  the  state,  is  further  evident 
from  the  fact  that  the  senate  was  intrusted  with 
the  inspection  of  the  ship-building  (Dem.  c.  Androt. 
599.  13)  ;  and  is  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  the 
(t  Athenian  Navy  List"  of  the  inscriptions  in 
Bbckh.  (  Urhtnden^  &c.)  Some  of  the  ships  there 
mentioned  are  called  di/ewtK\'fipu)Toi,  whence  it  ap- 
pears that  the  public  vessels  were  assigned  by  lot 
to  the  respective  Trierarchs.  A  rprffpTjs  £mdo(rl- 
fios  was  a  ship  presented  to  the  state  as  a  free  gift, 
just  as  rpitfpT}  iw&ovvai  means  to  present  the  state 
with  a  trireme  (Dem.  c.  Mid.  566,  568).  The 
duration  of  a  Trierarchy  was  a  year,  and  if  any 
Trierarch  served  longer  than  Mb  legal  time,  he 
could  charge  the  extra  expenses  (rd  &irirpn}pdp- 
Xypa)  to  his  successor.  To  recover  these  expenses 
an  action  (eirtTpnipapx^aros  Sfrcij)  might  be 
brought  against  the  successor,  of  which  we  have 
an  example  in  the  speech  of  Apollodorus  against 
Polycles,  composed  by  Demosthenes  for  the  former. 

II.  On  the  expenses  of  Hie  Trierarchy.  These 
would  of  course  depend  upon  circumstances ;  but 
except  in  extraordinary  cases,  they  were  not  more 
than  60,  nor  less  than  40  minae  :  the  average  was 
about  50.  Thus  about  the  year  b.  c.  360,  a  whole 
Trierarchy  was  let  out  for  40  minae  ;  in  later 
times  the  general  amount  of  a  contract  was  60. 
(Dem.  c.  Mid.  539,  564.  20,  de  Coron.  260,  262.) 

III.  On  the  different  forms  of  tJie  Trierarchy. 
In  ancient  times  one  person  bore  the  whole  charge, 
afterwards  it  was  customary  for  two  persons  to 
share  it,  who  were  then  called  Syntrierarchs  (<rvv- 
Tptiipapxot).  When  this  practice  was  first  intro- 
duced is  not  known,  but  Bbckh  conjectures  that  it 
was  about  the  year  412  b.  c,  after  the  defeat  of 
the  Athenians  in  Sicily,  when  the  union  of  two 
persons  for  the  Choregia  was  first  permitted.  The 
most  ancient  account  of  a  syntrierarchy  is  later 
than  410  (Lys.  c.  Diogit.  907,  909),  and  we  meet 
with  one  so  late  as  b.  c.  358,  the  year  of  the  Athe- 
nian expedition  into  Euboea.  (Dem.  c.  Mid.  566. 
24.)  The  syntrierarchy  to  which  we  allude  was 
indeed  a  voluntary  Bervice  (e7r£5o<ns),  but  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  suggested  by  the 
ordinary  practice  of  that  time  ;  and  even  under  the 
next  form  of  the  service,  two  Trierarchs  were 
sometimes  employed  for  the  immediate  direction  of 
the  Trierarchy;     The  syntrierarchy,  however,  did 
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not  entirely  supersede  the  older  and  single  form, 
being  only  meant  a9  a  relief  in  case  of  emergency, 
when  there  was  not  a  sufficient  number  of  wealthy 
citizens  to  bear  the  expense  singly.  Numerous 
instances  in  fact  occur  of  single  Trierarchies,  be- 
tween 410  and  358  b.  c,  and  in  two  passages  of 
Isaeus  (de  Dicaeog.  Her.  54,  de  Apoll.  67),  refer- 
ring to  this  period,  the  single  and  double  Trierar- 
chy  are  mentioned  as  cotemporaneouB.  Apollo- 
dorus  also  was  sole  Trierarch  (Dem.  e.  Polycl.)  so 
late  as  B.  c.  361.  In  the  case  of  a  syntrierarchy 
the  two  Trierarchs  commanded  their  vessel  in  turn, 
six  months  each  (Id.  1219),  according  as  they 
agreed  between  themselves. 

The  third  form  of  the  Trierarchy  was  connected 
with,  or  suggested  by,  the  syntrierarchy.  In  B.  c. 
358,  the  Athenians  were  unable  to  procure  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  legally  appointed  Trierarchs,  and 
accordingly  they  summoned  the  volunteers.  This, 
however,  was  but  a  temporary  expedient ;  and  as 
the  actual  system  was  not  adequate  to  the  public 
wants,  they  determined  to  manage  the  Trierarchy 
somewhat  in  the  same  way  as  the  property  taxes 
[Eisphoka],  namely,  by  classes  or  symmoriae, 
according  to  the  law  of  Periander  passed,  as  Bockh 
shows,  in  the  year  358,  and  which  was  the  pri- 
mary and  original  enactment  on  the  subject.  With 
this  view  1200  owTeTieis,  or  partners  (Dem.  c. 
Mid:  564)  were  appointed,  who  were  probably  the 
wealthiest  individuals  of  the  state,  according  to  the 
census  or  valuation.  These  were  divided  into  20 
(rvufioplai,  or  classes  ;  out  of  which  a  number  of 
persons  (tru/Mra)  joined  for  the  equipment  or  ra- 
ther the  maintenance  and  management  of  a  ship, 
under  the  title  of  a  <rwTf  Aeia  (Harpocr.  s.  v.)  or 
union.  Sometimes,  perhaps,  by  special  enactment, 
•  when  a  great  number  of  ships  was  required,  a 
synteleia  of  this  kind  consisted  of  four  or  five 
wealthy  individuals,  who  bore  jointly  the  ex- 
penses of  one  trireme  (Harpocr.  s.  v.  ^v/i/iopta)  • 
but  generally  to  every  ship  there  was  assigned  a 
Bynteleia  of  fifteen  persons  of  different  degrees  of 
wealth,  as  we  may  suppose,  so  that  four  only  were 
provided  for  by  each  symmoria  of  sixty  persons. 

These  synteleiae  of  fifteen  persons  each  seem  to 
have  been  also  called  symmoriae  by  Hyperides. 
(Harpocr.  s.  v.;  compare  Dem.  de  Symmor.  183.) 
It  appears,  however,  that  before  Demosthenes 
carried  a  new  law  on  this  subject  (b.  c.  340),  it 
had  been  customary  for  sixteen  persons  to  unite  in 
a  synteleia  or  company  for  a  ship  (Dem.  pro 
Cor.  261),  who  bore  the  burden  in  equal  shares. 
This  being  the  case  it  follows,  either  that  the 
members  of  the  symmoriae  had  been  by  that  time 
raised  from  1200  to  1280,  or  that  some  alterations 
had  taken  place  in  their  internal  arrangements,  of 
which  no  account  has  come  down  to  us.  (Bockh, 
Urhinderti  &c.  p.  181.)  From  the  phrase  4k  rwv  4v 
to??  \6xois  avvT€\€i&i/,  used  in  the  icaTaKoyos  (de 
Cor.  261),  it  would  also  seem  that  the  word  \6xoi 
was  used  of  civil  as  well  as  military  divisions,  and, 
in  this  instance,  of  the  symmoriae.  The  superin- 
tendence of  the  whole  system  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  300  wealthiest  members,  who  were  therefore 
called  the  "  leaders  of  the  symmoriae  "  (qyefjioi/es 
twv  ffu^o/jiaJc),  on  whom  the  burdens  of  the  trier- 
archy chiefly  fell,  or  rather  ought  to  have  fallen. 
(Dem.  pro  Cor.  329,  c.  Euerg.  et  Mnesib.  1145.) 
The  services  performed  by  individuals  under  this 
system  appear  to  have  been  the  same  as  before: 
the  state  still  provided  the  ship's  tackle  (i.  e.  the 
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oBovia  koI  aTfonria  Kal  axolv'taj  an<^  other  things), 
and  some  stringent  enactments  were  made  to  com- 
pel the  Trierarchs  to  deliver  it  up  according  to  the 
inventory  taken  of  it  (t3  Sftfrvpa/i/xa  rav  07C6iwi')f 
either  at  Athens  or  to  their  successors  sent  out  by 
the  symmoriae.  This  conclusion,  that  the  vessel 
was  equipped  by  the  state,  is  confirmed  by  De- 
mosthenes (de  Symvior.  183.  17),  and  in  the  ora- 
tion against  Midias  (I.  c.)  he  says,  referring  to  the 
system  of  the  symmoriae,  that  the  state  provided 
the  crews,  and  the  furniture.  The  only  duty  then 
of  the  Trierarchs  under  this  system  was  to  keep 
their  vessels  in  the  same  repair  and  order  as  they 
received  them.  But  even  from  thiB  they  managed 
to  escape ;  for  the  wealthiest  members,  who  had  to 
serve  for  their  synteleia,  let  out  their  Trierarchies 
for  a  talent,  and  received  that  amount  from  their 
partners  (avvTe\e?s),  so  that  in  reality  they  paid 
next  to -nothing,  or,  at  any  rate,  not  what  they 
ought  to  have  done,  considering  that  the  Trierarchy 
was  a  ground  of  exemption  from  other  liturgies.  It 
does  not  appear  from  the  orators  how  the  different 
synteleiae  appointed  the  Trierarchs  who  were  to 
take  charge  of  their  vessels ;  but  it  was  probably 
left  to  themselves  without  being  regulated  by  any 
legal  enactment.  The  evils  and  irregularities  of 
the  symmoriae  are  thus  (rhetorically  perhaps) 
described  by  Demosthenes:  "  I  saw  your  navy 
going  to  ruin,  and  the  rich  escaping  with  little 
cost,  and  persons  of  moderate  income  losing  their 
property,  and  the  city  losing  the  opportunities  of 
action,  and  the  triremes  not  being  equipped  in 
sufficient  time  to  meet  an  emergency,  and  therefore 
I  proposed  a  law,  &c."  The  changes  he  meant  to 
effect  by  it  are  related  in  his  oration  concerning 
the  symmoriae  (b.  c.  354) ,  and  are  as  follow  :  he 
proposed  to  add  800  to  the  1200  (roz/TeAety,  making 
the  whole  2000,  so  that,  subtracting  all  those  who 
could  claim  exemption  as  minors,  orphans,  &c, 
there  might  always  remain  1200  persons  (ffwjuaTa) 
to  serve.  These  were  to  be  divided  into  20  sym- 
moriae of  60  each,  as  under  the  old  system :  each 
of  these  was  to  be  subdivided  into  five  divisions  of 
12  persons  each,  one-half  rich  and  the  other  poor 
(ai'Toca7rAi)/)o!j'),  so  as  to  form  altogether  100 
smaller  symmoriae.  The  number  of  triremes,  ac- 
cording to  this  scheme,  was  to  be  300,  classed  in 
20  divisions  of  15  ships :  each  of  these  divisions 
was  to  be  assigned  to  one  of  the  20  larger  sym- 
moriae, so  that  each  of  the  smaller  would  receive 
3  ;  and  in  case  of  300  ships  being  required,  foui 
Trierarchs  would  be  appointed  to  each.  More- 
over, each  of  the  greater  symmoriae  was  to  receive 
the  same  amount  of  the ,  public  storeB  for  equip- 
ment, in  order  that  they  might  apportion  it  to  the 
smaller  classes.  With  a  view  to  levying  the  crews, 
and  for  other  purposes,  the  generals  were  to  divide 
the  dockyards  into  ten  parts  for  30  ships'  stations 
(eewtroiKoi)  adjacent  to  each  other  ;  and  to  assign 
each  of  these  parts  to  a  tribe,  or  two  large  sym- 
moriae of  30  ships.  These  ten  parts  were  to  be 
subdivided  into  thirds,  each  of  which  was  to  be 
assigned  to  a  third  part  (Tpirris)  of  the  tribe  to 
whom  the  whole  was  allotted,  so  that  each  third 
would  receive  ten  ships.  Whether  this  scheme 
was  put  into  practice  does  not  appear,  but  it  seems 
that  it  was  not,  for  the  mismanagement  of  the  Trier- 
archy appears  to  have  continued  till  Demosthenes 
carried  his  law  about  the  "  Trierarchy  according  to 
the  Valuation."  One  of  the  chief  evils  connected 
with  it  was,  that  the  triremes  were  never  equipped 
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in  time ;  and  as  Demosthenes  {Phil.  50)  complains 
of  this,  in  b.  c.  352,  we  may  conclude  that  his 
proposal  fell  to  the  ground.  But  these  evils  were 
too  serious  to  remain  without  a  remedy  ;  and 
therefore  when  the  orator  was  the  into-rcer-ris  tov 
vawiKov  or  the  superintendent  of  the  Athenian 
navy,  he  brought  forward  and  carried  a  law  for 
altering  and  improving  the  system  of  the  symmo- 
riae  and  companies,  the  members  of  which  no 
longer  called  themselves  Trierarchs,  but  partners 
(mfTeAus)  (Id.  de  Cor.  260),  thereby  introducing 
the  "FouriUform  of  the  Trierarchy."  The  provisions 
of  the  law  were  as  follow.  The  naval  services  re- 
quired from  every  citizen  were  to  depend  upon 
and  be  proportional  to  his  property,  or  rather  to 
his  taxable  capital  (rfirnijua,  see  Eisphora),  as 
registered  for  the  symmoriae  of  the  property  taxes, 
the  rate  being  one  trireme  for  every  ten  talents  of 
taxable  capital,  up  to  three  triremes  and  one  auxi- 
liary vessel  (tiirnpeoiov)  for  the  largest  properties  ; 
i.  e.  no  person,  however  rich,  could  be  required 
to  furnish  more.  Those  who  had  not  ten  talents 
in  taxable  capital  were  to  club  together  in  synte- 
leiae  till  they  had  made  up  that  amount ;  and  if 
the  valuation  of  the  year  of  Nausinicus  (b.  c.  379) 
was  still  in  force,  the  taxable  capital  (for  the  high- 
est class)  was  one-fifth  of  the  whole.  By  this  law 
great  changes  were  effected.  All  persons  paying 
taxes  were  rated  in  proportion  to  their  property, 
so  that  the  poor  were  benefitted  by  it,  and  the 
state  likewise  :  for,  as  Demosthenes  (de  Cor.  261) 
says,  those  who  had  formerly  contributed  one- 
sixteenth  to  the  Trierarchy  of  one  ship  were  now 
Trierarchs  of  two,  in  which  case  they  must  either 
have  served  by  proxy,  or  done  duty  in  successive 
years.  He  adds  that  the  consequences  were  highly 
beneficial.  During  the  whole  war,  carried  on  after 
the  law  was  in  force,  no  Trierarch  implored  the  aid 
of  the  people  (itttrqpiav  £87jice),  or  took  refuge  in 
a  temple,  or  was  put  into  prison  by  the  persons 
whose  duty  it  was  to  dispatch  the  fleet  (of  ottoo-to- 
\c?s),  nor  was  any  trireme  lost  at  sea,  or  lying 
idle  in  the  docks  for  want  of  stores  and  tackle,  as 
under  the  old  system,  when  the  service  (to  Aei- 
Toujryeii')  fell  on  the  poor.  The  duties  and  services 
to  which  the  Trierarchs  were  subject  under  the 
new  law  were  probably  the  same  as  under  the 
third  form  of  the  Trierarchy,  the  symmoriae. 

On  the  relation  which,  in  this  system,  the  cost 
of  a  Trierarchy  bore  to  the  property  of  a  Trierarch 
Bockh  makes  the  following  remarks,  which  may 
be  verified  by  a  reference  to  Eisphora.  "  If  we 
reckon  that,  as  formerly,  it  cost  about  a  talent,  the 
total  expense  of  the  Trierarchs.  for  1 00, 200,  or  300 
triremes  amounted  to  an  equal  number  of  talents, 
or  a  sixtieth,  a  thirtieth,  and  a  twentieth  of  the 
valuation  of  Attica :  i.  e.  for  the  first  class  one-third, 
two-thirds,  and  one  per  cent,  of  their  property : 
for  the  poorer  a  proportionally  less  amount :  and  of 
the  annual  incomes,  taken  as  a  tenth  part  of  the 
property,  3£,  6§,  and  10  per  cent,  for  the  most 
wealthy.  But  we  may  reckon  that  Athens  at  that 
time  had  not  more  than  1 00  or  200  triremes  at 
sea,  very  seldom  300  ;  so  that  this  war-tax  did  not. 
for  the  richest  class  amount  on  an  average  to  more 
than  one-third,  and  two-thirds  per  cent,  of  their 
property." 

'This  arrangement  of  Demosthenes  was  calculated 
for  300  triremes,  for  which  number  300  persons 
serving  in  person  would  be  necessary  ;  so  that  the 
chief  burdon  must  have  fallen  upon  the  leaders  of 
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the  former  symmoriae.  The  year  of  passing  this 
law  Bockh  fixes  at  b.  o.  340  or  339.  How  long  it 
remained  in  force  is  uncertain.  In  the  speech  for 
the  crown  (b.  c.  330),  where  much  is  said  on  the 
subject  of  the  Trierarchy,  it  is  neither  mentioned 
that  the  law  was  in  existence,  nor  that  it  was 
repealed  ;  but  Demosthenes  (p.  329)  says  that 
Aeschines  had  been  bribed  by  the  leaders  of  the 
symmoriae  to  nullify  it. 

It  appears  then  that  the  Trierarchy,  though  the 
most  expensive  of  the  liturgies,  was  not  of  neces- 
sity oppressive,  if  fairly  and  economically  managed, 
though  this,  as  has  been  before  observed,  was  not 
always  the  case.     (Demosth.  c.  Polyc.') 

With  respect  to  the  amount  of  property  which 
rendered  a  man  liable  to  serve  a  Trierarchy  or  syn- 
trierarchy,  Bockh  observes,  "  I  am  aware  of  no 
instance  of  liability  arising  from  a  property  of  less 
value  than  500  minae,  and  as  an  estate  of  one  or 
two  talents  never  obliged  the  possessor  to  the  per- 
formance of  any  liturgy  (Dem.  c.  ApJwb.  p.  833), 
the  assertion  of  Isaeus  (de  Dicaeog.  Hered.  p.  54) 
that  many  had  served  the  office  of  Trierarch  whose 
property  was  not  more  than  80  minae,  obliges  us 
(if  true)  to  suppose  that  public-spirited  individuals 
were  sometimes  found  to  contribute  to  a  Trierarchy 
(rather  perhaps  to  a  syntrierarchy)  out  of  a  very 
small  property." 

The  disadvantages  which  in  later  times  resulted 
from  the  Trierarchs  not  being  ready  for  sea  by  the 
time  for  sailing,  were  in  early  times  prevented  by 
their  appointments  being  made  beforehand  ;  as  was 
the  case  with  the  Trierarchs  appointed  to  the  ]  00 
ships  which  were  reserved  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  against  an  attack  upon  Athens 
by  sea. 

The  appointment  to  serve  under  the  first  and 
second  forms  of  the  Trierarchy  was  made  by  the 
strategi  (Demosth.  c.  Lacr.  940.  16),  and  in  case 
any  person  was  appointed  to  serve  a  Trierarchy, 
and  thought  that  any  one  else  (not  called  upon) 
was  better  able  to  bear  it  than  himself,  he  offered 
the  latter  an  exchange  of  his  property  [Antidosis] 
subject  to  the  burden  of  the  Trierarchy. 

In  cases  of  extreme  hardship,  persons  became 
suppliants  to  the  people,  or  fled  to  the  altar  of 
Artemis  at  Munychia,  If  not  ready  in  time,  they 
were  sometimes  liable  to  imprisonment  (%voxot  Setr- 
,u<jJ,  Dem.  de  Cor.  262.  15).  Thus  on  one  occasion 
(Dem.  de  Cor.  Trier.  1229.  6),  the  Trierarchs  were 
by  a  special  decree  subjected  to  imprisonment,  if 
they  were  not  off  the  pier  (x&pa)  by  the  end  of 
the  month  ;  on  the  contrary,  whoever  got  his  ship 
ready  first,  was  to  be  rewarded  with  the  "  crown 
of  the  Trierarchy  ;"  so  that  in  this  way  consi- 
derable emulation  and  competition  were  produced. 
Moreover,  the  Trierarchs  were  direuOvvoi,  or  liable 
to  be  called  to  account  for  their  expenditure  ; 
though  they  applied  their  own  property  to  the 
service  of  the  state.  (Dem.  c.  Polyc.  1222.  11  ; 
Aeschin.  c.  Ctesiph.  56.)  But  they  also  received 
money  out  of  the  treasury  for  various  disburse- 
ments, as  the  pay  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors,  and 
the  extra  hands  (umjoeala)  :  thus,  on  one  occasion, 
each  Trierarch  is  stated  to  have  received  30  minae, 
eh  iiriirKovv.  (Dem.  de  Cor.  Trier.  1231.  14.)  The 
Trierarchs  may  also  have  been  considered  inreiifhi- 
voi,  from  being  required  to  show  that  they  had 
performed  their  duties  properly.  The  Sacred  Tri- 
remes, the  Paralus  and  the  Salamis,  had  special 
treasurers  [Tamias]  appointed  to  them  (Pollux, 
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viii.  116);  and,  on  the  authority  of  Ulpian  (ad 
Dem.  o.  Mid.  686),  it  has  been  believed  that  the 
state  acted  a9  Trierarch  for  each  of  them  ;  but  in 
the  inscriptions  quoted  by  Bb'ckh  (Urkunden,  &c, 
p.  169),  no  difference  is  made  between  the  Trier- 
archa  of  the  Paralus  and  other  vessels,  and  there- 
fore it  would  seem  that  the  state  appointed  Trier- 
archs  for  them  as  well  as  for  other  vessels,  and 
provided  out  of  the  public  funds  for  those  expenses 
only  which  were  peculiar  to  them. 

IV.  On  tlie  exemptions  from  the  Trierarchy.  — 
By  an  ancient  law,  in  force  B.  c.  355  (Dem.  e. 
Lept.),  no  person  (but  minors  or  females)  could 
claim  exemption  from  the  Trierarchy,  who  were  of 
sufficient  wealth  to  perform  it,  not  even  the  de- 
scendants of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton.  But 
from  Isaeus  (De  Apoll.  Hered.  67)  it  appears 
that  in  the  time  of  the  single  Trierarchy  no  person 
could  be  compelled  to  serve  a  second  time  within 
two  years  after  a  former  service  (8tio  ^rrj  5(a\iirc&'). 
The  nine  archons  also  were  exempt,  and  the  Trier- 
archy was  a  ground  of  exemption  from  the  other 
liturgies,  any  of  which,  indeed,  gave  an  exemption 
from  all  the  rest  during  the  year  next  following 
that  of  its  service.    (Dem.  c.  Lept.  459,  464.) 

But  all  property  was  not  subject  to  the  service, 
ns  we  learn  from  Demosthenes  (De  Symm.  182. 
14),  who  tells  us  that  a  person  was  exempt,  if 
dSuvaros,  or  unable  to  serve  from  poverty  ;  so 
also  were  "  wards,  heiresses,  orphans,  cleruchi,  and 
corporate  bodies."  Of  course  an  heiress  could  only 
claim  exemption  while  unmarried.  Wards  also 
were  free  from  all  liturgies,  during  their  minority, 
and  for  a  year  after  their  SoKi^affia.  (Lysias,  c. 
Diogit.  908.)  By  KKripovxoi,  are  meant  colonists, 
who,  while  absent  by  the  command  of  the  state, 
could  not  perform  a  Trierarchy.  The  ra  Koivmvma 
admits  of  a  doubt,  but  it  probably  means  the  pro- 
perty of  joint  tenants,  as  brothers  or  coheirs,  which 
had  not  yet  been  apportioned  to  them  (Pollux, 
viii.  184),  or  it  may  refer  to  monies  invested  in 
partnership.  Moreover,  though  the  proper  duration 
of  a  Trierarchy  was  a  year,  it  was  legally  dissolved 
if  the  general  furnished  no  pay  to  the  soldiers, 
or  if  the  ship  put  into  the  Peiraeeus,  it  being  then 
impossible  to  keep  the  sailors  together.  (Dem.  c. 
Polyc.  1209.) 

V.  On  tJte  legal  proceedings  connected  with  tJie 
Trierarchy. — These  were  either  between  individual 
Trierarchs,  or  between  Trierarchs  and  the  state, 
and  therefore  in  the  form  of  a  Diadicasia.  They 
generally  arose  in  consequence  of  a  Trierarch  not 
delivering  up  his  ship  and  her  rigging  in  proper 
order,  either  to  his  successor  or  to  the  state.  If  he 
alleged  that  the  loss  or  damage  of  either  happened 
from  a  storm,  he  wa9  said  crK7jt|/do-0ai  ica-rd  xelA"*>va 
diroAuAlj/aj,  and  if  his  plea  were  substantiated, 
eSoijep  iv  t$  StKaaTTjplcp  k.  t.  A.  Vessels  or  furni- 
ture on  which  a  trial  of  this  kind  had  been  held, 
were  said  to  be  SidS^SiKacrfieva. 

The  presidency  of  the  courts  which  tried  matters 
of  this  sort  was  vested  in  the  strategi,  and  some- 
times in  the  superintendents  of  the  dockyard, 
in  oonjunction  with  the  airooToKus.  The  senate 
also  appears  to  have  had  a  judicial  power  in  these 
matters:  e.g.  we  meet  in  various  inscriptions  with 
the  phrase  o'tSe  tuiv  rptrjpdpxuv,  S>v  eoiirKuoev  77 
0ouAt)  ri)v  tpiip-r\.  Bb'ckh  conjectures  that  the 
Trierarchs  of  whom  this  is  said  had  returned  their 
ships  in  such  a  condition,  that  the  state  might  have 
called  upon  them  to  put  them  in  thorough  repair,  or 
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to  rebuild  them,  at  a  cost  for  an  ordinary  trireme  of 
5000  drachmae.  Supposing  that  they  were  not  re- 
leased from  this  liability  by  any  decree  of  a  court 
of  justice,  and  that  the  rebuilding  was  not  com- 
pleted, he  conceives  that  it  must  have  been  com- 
petent (in  a  clear  and  flagrant  case)  for  the  senate 
to  have  inflicted  upon  them  the  penalty  of  twice. 
5000  drachmae,  the  technical  phrase  for  which  was 
"  doubling  the  trireme."  (Urkimden,  &c.  p.  228.) 

The  phrase  tiSfioKoyrjoev  Tpir\pi\  ttaivfy  ohroddcuy, 
which  occurs  in  inscriptions,  does  not  apply  to  an 
undertaking  for  giving  a  new  trireme,  but  merely 
for  putting  one  in  a  complete  state  of  repair. 

The  phrase  fyaivav  ttKoIov  (Dem.  0.  Lacr.  941), 
to  lay  an  information  against  a  vessel,  is  used  not 
of  a  public  ship,  but  of  a  private  vessel,  engaged 
perhaps  in  smuggling  or  privateering.  (Bb'ckh,  Publ. 
Econ.  o/Atlums,  pp.  541—576,  2d  ed.)  [R.  W.] 
TRIEROPOII  (rpirippiroiol).  [Navis,  p. 
785,  a.] 

TRIGON.     [Pila.] 
TRILIX.     [Tela,  p.  1102,  b.] 
TRINU'NDINUM.     [Nundinae.] 
TRIO'BOLON.     [Dicastes,  p.  402,  b.] 
TRIO'BOLUS.     [Drachma.] 
TRIPLICATIO.     [Actio,  p.  12,  a.] 
TRIPOS  (rpiirovt),  a  tripod,  i.  e.  any  utensil 
or  article  of  furniture  supported  upon  three  feet. 
More  especially 

I.  A  three-legged  table.  [Mensa.]  The  first 
woodcut,  at  p.  308,  shows  such  a  table  in  use. 
Its  three  supports  are  richly  and  tastefully  orna- 
mented. Various  single  legs  (trapexopltora,  Cic. 
ad  Fam.  vii.  23),  wrought  in  the  same  Btyle  out 
of  white  marble,  red  porphyry,  or  other  valuable 
materials,  and  consisting  of  a  lionVhead  or  some 
similar  object  at  the  top,  and  a  foot  of  the  same 
animal  at  the  bottom,  united  by  intervening  foliage, 
are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum  (Combe, 
Ancient  Marbles,  i.  3,  i.  1 3,  iii.  38)  and  in  other 
collections  of  antiquities.  The  tripod  used  at  en- 
tertainments to  hold  the  Crater,  had  short  feet, 
so  that  it  was  not  much  elevated.  These  tables 
were  probably  sometimes  made  to  move  upon 
castors.     (Horn.  II.  xviii.  375). 

II.  A  pot  or  caldron,  used  for  boiling  meat, 
and  either  raised  upon  a  three-legged  stand  of 
bronze,  as  is  represented  in  the  woodcut,  p.  827, 
or  made  with  its  three  feet  in  the  same  piece. 
Such  a  utensil  was  of  great  value,  and  was  some- 
times offered  as  a  prize  in  the  public  games  (xxiii. 
264,  702,  703). 

III.  A  bronze  altar,  not  differing  probably  in 
its  original  form  from  the  tall  tripod  caldron  already 
described.  In  this  form,  but  with  additional  or- 
nament, we  see  it  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  which 
represents  a  tripod  found  at  Frejus.  (Spon,  Misc. 
Erttd.  Ant.  p.  118.)  That  this  was  intended  to  he 
used  in  sacrifice  may  be  inferred  from  the  bull's- 
head  with  a  fillet  tied  round  the  horns,  which  we 
see  at  the  top  of  each  leg. 

All  the  most  ancient  representations  of  the 
sacrificial  tripod  exhibit  it  of  the  same  general 
shape,  together  with  three  rings  at  the  top  to  serve 
as  handles  (ovara,  Horn.  //.  xviii.  378).  Since  it 
has  this  form  on  all  the  coins  and  other  ancient 
remains,  which  have  any  reference  to  the  Delphic 
oracle,  it  has  been  with  sufficient  reason  concluded 
that  the  tripod,  from  which  the  Pythian  priestess 
gave  responses,  was  of  this  kind.  The  right- 
hand  figure   in  the  woodcut  is  copied  from  one 
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published  by  K.  0.  Miiller  (Bb'ttigcr's  Amalthea, 
i.  p.   119),   founded  upon  numerous  ancient  au- 
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tborities,  and  designed  to  show  the  appearance 
of  the  oracular  tripod  at  Delphi.  Besides  the 
parts  already  mentioned,  viz.  the  three  legs,  the 
three  handles,  and  the  vessel  or  caldron,  it  shows 
a  flat,  round  plate,  called  oKftos,  on  which  the 
Pythia  seated  herself  in  order  to  give  responses, 
and  on  which  lay  a  laurel  wreath  at  other  times. 
This  figure  also  shows  the  position  of  the  Cortina, 
which,  as  well  as  the  caldron,  was  made  of  very 
thin  bronze,  and  was  supposed  to  increase  the 
prophetic  sounds  which  came  from  underneath  the 
earth.     (Virg.  Aen.  iii.  92.) 

The  celebrity  of  this  tripod  produced  innu- 
merable imitations  of  it  (Diod.  xvi.  26),  called 
"Delphic  tripods."  (Athen.  v.  p.  199.)  They 
were  made  to  be  used  in  sacrifice,  and  still  more 
frequently  to  be  presented  to  the  treasury  both 
in  that  and  in  many  other  Greek  temples.  (Athen. 
vi.  pp.  231,  f— 232,  d.  ;  Paus.  iv.  32.  §  1.) 
•[Donaria.]  Tripods  were  chiefly  dedicated  to 
Apollo  (Paus.  iii.  18.  §  5)  and  to  Bacchus.  Partly 
in  allusion  to  the  fable  of  the  rape  of  a  tripod  from 
.  Apollo  by  Hercules,  and  the  recovery  of  it  by  the 
former  (Paus.  iii.  21.  §  7,  x.  13.  §  4),  the  tripod 
was  one  of  his  usual  attributes,  and  therefore 
occurs  continually  on  coins  and  ancient  marbles 
which  have  a  relation  to  him.  Of  this  we  have  an 
example  in  the  bas-relief  engraved  on  p.  1 1 7,  which 
also  exhibits  two  more  of  his  attributes,  the  lyre 
and  the  serpent.  In  conformity  with  the  same 
ideas  it  was  given  as  a  prize  to  the  conquerors  at 
the  Pythian  and  other  games,  which  were  cele- 
brated in  honour  of  Apollo.  (Herod,  i.  144.)  On 
the  other  hand,  the  theatre  at  Athens  being  con- 
sidered sacred  to  Bacchus,  the  successful  Cho- 
ragus  received  a  bronze  tripod  as  the  appropriate 
prize.  The  choragic  monuments  of  Thrasyllus  and 
Lysicrates,  the  ornamental  fragments  of  which  are 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  were  erected  by  them 
to  preserve  and  display  the  tripods  awarded  to 
them  on  9uch  occasions.  We  find  also  that  a 
tripod  was  sometimes  consecrated  to  the  Muses 
(Hes.  Op.  el  Dies,  658)  and  to  Hercules.  (Paus. 
x.  7.  §  3.) 

A  tripod,  scarcely  less  remarkable  than  that 
from  which  the  Pythia  delivered  oracles,  and  con- 
secrated to  Apollo  in  the  same  temple  at  Delphi, 
was  that  made  from  the  spoils  of  the  Persian  army 
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after  the  battle  of  Plataeae.  It  consisted  of  a 
golden  bowl,  supported  by  a  three-headed  bronze 
serpent  (Herod,  ix.  81  ;  Thucyd.  i.  132  ;  SchoL 
in  he. ;  Paus.  x.  1 3.  §  5  ;  Gy llius,  Tap.  Canst,  ii.  1 9  j 
Banduri,  Imp.  Orient,  i.  ii.  p.  614.)  The  golden 
bowl  having  been  removed,  the  bronze  serpent  was 
taken  to  Constantinople,  and  is  probably  the  same 
which  was  seen  there  by  Spon  and  Wheler  in 
1675.  The  first  figure  in  the  annexed  wood-cut 
is  copied  from  Wheler's  engraving  of  it.  (Journey 
into  Greece,  p.  185.)  He  says  it  was  about  four- 
teen or  fifteen  feet  high. 


The  use  of  bronze  tripods  as  altars  evidently 
arose  in  a  great  degree  from  their  suitableness  to 
be  removed  from  place  to  place.  We  have  an  ex- 
ample of  this  mode  of  employing  them  in  the  scene 
which  is  represented  in  the  woodcut  on  p.  1045. 
To  accommodate  them  as  much  as  possible  to  this 
purpose,  they  are  sometimes  made  to  fold  together 
into  a  small  compass  by  a  contrivance,  which  may 
be  understood  from  an  inspection  of  the  preceding 
woodcut.  The  right-hand  figure  represents  a  tripod 
in  the  British  Museum.  A  patera,  or  a  plain  me- 
tallic disk,  was  laid  on  the  top,  when  there  was 
occasion  to  offer  incense.  Many  of  these  movable 
folding  tripods  may  be  seen  in  Museums,  proving 
how  common  they  were  among  the  Romans. 

Another  species  of  tripods  deserving  of  notice 
are  those  made  of  marble  or  hard  stone.     One 
was  discovered  in  the  villa  of  Hadrian,  five  feet 
high,  and  therefore  unsuitable  to  be  used  in  sacri- 
fice.    It  is  very  much  ornamented,  and  was  pro- 
bably intended  merely  to  be  displayed  as  a  work 
of  art.     (Caylus,  Secueil,  ii.  pi.  53.)        [J.  Y.] 
TRIPU'DIUM.  [Augur,  pp.  175,  b.,  176,  a.] 
TRIRE'MIS.     [Navis.] 
TRITAGONISTES.     [Histrio.] 
TRITTYA  (toittu'ci).  [Sacrificium,  p.1000.] 
TRITTYS  (toittu'j).     [Tribus,  p.  1154.] 
TRIUMPHUS,  a  solemn  procession  in  which 
a  victorious  general  entered  the  city  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  four  horses.     He  was  preceded  by  the 
captives  and  spoils  taken  in  war,  was  followed  by 
his  troops,  and  after  passing  in  state  along  the  Via 
Sacra,  ascended  the  Capitol  to  offer  sacrifice  in  the 
temple  of  Jupiter 
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Such  displays  have  been  so  universal  among  all 
warlike  tribes  from  the  earliest  times,  and  are  so 
immediately  connected  with  some  of  the  strongest 
passions  of  the  human  heart,  that  it  would  be  as 
useless  as  it  is  impossible  to  trace  their  origin  his- 
torically. It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  advert  to  the 
fancies  of  those  ancient  writers,  who  refer  their  first 
institution  to  the  mythic  conquests  of  Bacchus  in 
the  East  (Diodor.  iv.  5  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  57),  nor 
need  we  attach  much  importance  to  the  connection 
between  triumphus  and  SpiafiGos,  according  to  the 
etymology  doubtingly  proposed  by  Varro  (L.  L.  vi. 
68,  ed.  M'uller).  Rejoicings  after  a  victory,  ac- 
companied by  processions  of  the  soldiery  with  their 
plunder,  must  have  been  coeval  with  the  existence 
of  the  Romans  as  a  nation,  and  accordingly  the 
return  of  Romulus  with  spolia  opima  after  he  had 
defeated  the  Caeninenses  and  Blain  Aero  their  king, 
is  described  by  Dionysius  (ii.  34  ;  compare  Prop, 
iv.  1.  32)  with  all  the  attributes  of  a  regular 
triumph.  Plutarch  (Rom.  16)  admits  that  this 
event  was  the  origin  of  and  first  step  towards  the 
triumph  of  after  times,  but  censures  Dionysius  for 
the  statement  that  Romulus  made  his  entrance  in 
a  quadriga,  which  he  considers  disproved  by  the 
fact  that  all  the  triumphal  (jpoimuHpopovs)  statues 
of  that  king,  as  seen  in  his  day,  represented  him  on 
foot.  He  adds  that  Tarquinius  Priscus,  according 
to  some,  or  Poplicola,  according  to  others,  first 
triumphed  in  a  chariot  ;  and  in  corroboration  of  this 
we  find  that  the  first  triumph  recorded  by  Livy 
(i.  38  ;  compare  Flor.  i.  5  ;  Eutrop.  i.  6)  is  that  over 
the  Sabines  by  Tarquinius,  who  according  to  Ver- 
rius  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiii.  19)  wore  upon  this  oc- 
casion a  robe  of  cloth  or  gold.  Whatever  conclusion 
we  may  form  upon  these  points,  it  is  certain  that 
from  the  firBt  dawn  of  authentic  history  down  to 
the  extinction  of  liberty  a  regular  triumph  (Justus 
triumphus)  was  recognized  as  the  summit  of  military 
glory,  and  was  the  cherished  object  of  ambition  to 
every  Roman  general.  A  triumph  might  be  granted 
for  successful  achievements  either  by  land  or  sea, 
but  the  latter  were  comparatively  so  rare  that  we 
shall  for  the  present  defer  the  consideration  of  the 
naval  triumph. 

After  any  decisive  battle  had  been  won,  or  a 
province  subdued  by  a  series  of  successful  opera- 
tions, the  Imperator  forwarded  to  the  senate  a 
laurel-wreathed  despatch  (literae  laureatae,  Zonar. 
vii.  21  ;  Liv.  xlvi.  1  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xv.  40)  con- 
taining an  account  of  his  exploits.  If  the  intelli- 
gence proved  satisfactory  the  senate  decreed  a  public 
thanksgiving.  [Supplioatio.]  This  supplication 
was  so  frequently  the  forerunner  of  a  triumph,  that 
Cato  thinks  it  necessary  to  remind  Cicero  that  it 
was  not  invariably  so.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  xv.  5. )  After 
the  war  was  concluded  the  general  with  hia  army 
repaired  to  Rome,  or  ordered  his  army  to  meet  him 
there  on  a  given  day,  but  did  not  enter  the  city. 
A  meeting  of  the  senate  was  held  without  the 
walls,  usually  in  the  temple  of  Bellona  (e.g.  Liv. 
xxvi.  21,  xxxvi.  39)  or  Apollo  (Liv.  xxxix.  4), 
that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  urging  his 
pretensions  in  person,  and  these  were  then  scru- 
tinized and  discussed  with  the  most  jealous  care. 
The  following  rules  and  restrictions  were  for  the 
most  part  rigidly  enforced,  although  the  senate 
assumed  the  discretionary  power  of  relaxing  -them 
in  special  cases. 

1.  That  no  one  could  be  permitted  to  triumph 
unless  he  had  held  the  office  of  dictator,  of  consul, 
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or  of  praetor.  (Liv.  xxviii.  38,  xxxi.  20.)  Hence 
a  triumph  was  not  allowed  to  P.  Scipio  after  ha 
had  expelled  the  Carthaginians  from  Spain,  because 
he  had  commanded  in  that  province  "  sine  ullo 
magistratu."  (Val.  Max.  ii.  8.  §  5  ;  Liv.  I.  c.) 
The  honours  granted  to  Pompey,  who  triumphed 
in  his  24th  year  (b.  c.  81),  before  he  had  held 
any  of  the  great  offices  of  state,  and  again  ten 
years  afterwards,  while  still  a  simple  eques,  were 
altogether  unprecedented.  (Liv.  Epit.  89  ;  Cic. 
pro  Leg.  Man.  21  ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  30  ;  Val.  Max, 
viii.  15.  §  8  ;  Plut.  Pomp.  12,  22  j  Dion  Cass. 
xxxvi.  8.) 

2.  That  the  magistrate  should  have  been  actually 
in  office  both  when  the  victory  was  gained  and 
when  the  triumph  was  to  be  celebrated.  This  re- 
gulation was  insisted  upon  only  during  the  earlier 
ages  of  the  commonwealth.  Its  violation  com- 
menced with  Q.  Publilius  Philo,  the  first  person  to 
whom  the  senate  ever  granted  a  "  prorogatio  im- 
perii "  after  the  termination  of  a  magistracy  (Liv. 
viii.  26),  and  thenceforward  proconsuls  and  pro- 
praetors were  permitted  to  triumph  without  question 
(Liv.  xxxix.  45,  xl.  25,  34),  although  for  a  consi-  . 
derable  time  the  event  was  of  rare  occurrence.  It 
was  long  held,  however,  that  it  was  necessary  for 
the  "  prorogatio  imperii  "  to  follow  immediately 
upon  the  termination  of  the  magistracy,  for  a 
triumph  was  refused  to  L.  Lentulus,  who  succeeded 
P.  Scipio  in  Spain,  on  the  ground  that,  although 
he  had  been  formerly  praetor,  his  imperium  had 
not  been  continued  uninterruptedly  from  the  period 
when  the  command  expired,  but  had  been  renewed 
"  extra  ordinem "  after  a  lapse  of  some  years. 
(Liv.  xxxi.  20.)  But  towards  the  close  of  the 
republic  this  principle  was  entirely  abandoned. 
Consuls  and  praetors  seldom  quitted  the  city  until 
their  term  of  office  had  ceased,  and  when  at  any 
subsequent  period  they  entered  upon  the  govern- 
ment of  a  province,  either  in  regular  rotation  or 
"  extra  ordinem,"  they  enjoyed  the  full  status  and 
all  the  privileges  of  proconsuls  and  propraetors. 
The  position  of  Pompey  when  sent  against  the- 
pirates  and  afterwards  against  Mithridates,  and  of 
Cicero  when  he  went  to  Cilicia,  will  be  sufficient 
to  illustrate  this  without  multiplying  examples. 

3.  That  the  war  should  have  been  prosecuted 
or  the  battle  fought  under  the  auspices  and  in  the 
province  and  with  the  troops  of  the  general  seek- 
ing the  triumph  (Liv.  xxxi.  48,  xxxiv.  10  j  Val. 
Max.  ii.  8.  §  2),  and  hence  the  triumph  of  the 
praetor  Furius  (Liv.  xxxi.  49)  was  considered  ir- 
regular and  imperfect.  Thus  if  a  victory  was 
gained  by  the  legatus  of  a  general  who  was  absent 
from  the  army,  the  honour  of  it  did  not  belong  to 
the  former,  but  to  the  latter,  inasmuch  as  he  had 
the  auspices. 

4.  That  at  least  5000  of  the  enemy  should  have 
been  slain  in  a  single  battle  (Val.  Max.  ii.  8.  §  1), 
that  the  advantage  should  have  been  positive  and 
not  merely  a  compensation  for  6ome  previous  dis- 
aster (Oros.  v.  4),  and  that  the  loss  on  the  part  of 
the  Romans  should  have  been  small  compared  with 
that  of  their  adversaries.  (Liv.  xxxiii.  22.)  By  a 
law  of  the  tribunes  L.  Marius  and  M.  Cato  penal- 
ties were  imposed  upon  all  Imperatores  who  should 
be  found  guilty  of  having  made  false  returns  to  the 
senate,  and  it  was  ordained  that  so  soon  as  they 
returned  to  the  city  they  should  be  required  to 
attest  the  correctness  of  such  documents  upon  oath 
before  the  city  quaestor.     (Val.  Max.  I.  c.)    It  it 
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clear  that  these  provisions  could  never  have  existed 
during  the  petty  contests  with  which  Rome  was 
fully  occupied  for  some  centuries  ;  and  even  when 
wars  were  waged  upon  the  most  extensive  scale  we 
find  many  instances  of  triumphs  granted  for  gene- 
ral results,  without  reference  to  the  numbers  slain 
in  any  one  engagement  (e.  g.  Liv.  viii.  26,  xl.  38). 

5.  That  the  war  should  have  been  a  legitimate 
contest  against  public  foes  (justis  kostilibusgue  beUis, 
Cic.  pro  Deiot.  5),  and  not  a  civil  contest.  Hence 
Catulus  celebrated  no  triumph  over  Lepidus,  nor 
Antonius  over  Catiline,  nor  Cinna  and  Marius  over 
their  antagonists  of  the  Sullan  party,  nor  Caesar 
after  Pharsalia,  and  when  he  did  subsequently 
triumph  after  his  victory  over  the  sons  of  Pompey 
it  caused  universal  disgust.  Hence  the  line  in 
Lucan  (i.  12) : 

"  Bella  geri  placuit  nullos  habitura  triumphos." 

(See  Val.  Max.  ii.  8.  §  7  ;  Dion  Cass,  xliii.  42  ; 
Plut.  Caes.  56.)  [Ovatio.] 

6.  That  the  dominion  of  the  state  should  have 
been  extended  and  not  merely  something  previously 
lost  regained.  Hence  Fulvius,  who  won  back 
Capua  after  its  revolt  to  Hannibal,  did  not  receive 
a  triumph.  (Val.  Max.  I.  c. ;  compare  Liv.  xxxi.  5, 
xxxvi.  1.)  The  absolute  acquisition  of  territory 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  essential.  (Duker, 
ad  Liv.  xxxi.  5.) 

7.  That  the  war  should  have  been  brought  to  a 
conclusion  and  the  province  reduced  to  a  state  of 
peace  so  as  to  permit  of  the  army  being  withdrawn, 
the  presence  of  the  victorious  soldiers  being  consi- 
dered indispensable  in  a  triumph.  In  consequence 
of  this  condition  not  being  fulfilled  an  ovation  only 
was  granted  to  Marcellus  after  the  capture  of  Syra- 
cuse (Liv.  xxvi.  21,  compare  xxviii.  29,  xxx.  48) 
and  to  L.  Manlius  upon  his  return  from  Spain. 
(Liv.  xxxix.  29.)  We  find  an  exception  in  Liv. 
xxxi.  48,  49,  but  this  and  similar  cases  must  be 
regarded  as  examples  of  peculiar  favour.  (See  also 
Tacit.  Jinn.  \.  55^  compared  with  ii.  41.) 

The  senate  claimed  the  exclusive  right  of  delibe- 
rating upon  all  these  points  and  giving  or  with- 
holding the  honour  sought  (Liv.  iii.  63  ;  Polyb. 
vi.  13),  and  they  for  the  most  part  exercised  the 
privilege  without  question,  except  in  times  of  great 
political  excitement.  The  sovereignty  of  the  peo- 
ple, however,  in  this  matter  was  asserted  at  a  very 
early  date,  and  a  triumph  is  said  to  have  been 
voted  by  the  tribes  to  Valerius  and  Horatius,  the 
consuls  of  b.  c.  446,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  re- 
solution of  the  fathers  (Liv.  iii.  63  ;  Dionys.  xi. 
50),  and  in  a  similar  manner  to  C.  Marcius  Rutilus 
the  first  plebeian  dictator  (Liv.  vii.  17),  while  L. 
PoBturajus  Megellus,  consul  B.C.  294,  celebrated  a 
triumph,  although  resisted  by  the  senate  and  seven 
out  of  the  ten  tribunes.  (Liv.  x.  37.)  Nay  more, 
we  read  of  a  certain  Appius  Claudius,  consul  b.  c. 
143,  who  having  persisted  in  celebrating  a  triumph 
in  defiance  of  both  the  senate  and  people,  was  ac- 
companied by  his  daughter  (or  sister)  Claudia,  a 
vestal  virgin,  and  by  her  interposition  saved  from 
being  dragged  from  his  chariot  by  a  tribune.  (Oros. 
v.  4  ;  Cic  pro.  Coel.  14  ;  Val.  Max.  v.  4.  §  6 ;  Suet. 
Tib.  2.)  A  disappointed  general,  however,  seldom 
ventured  to  resort  to  such  violent  measures,  but 
satisfied  himself  with  going  through  the  forms  on 
the  Alban  Mount,  a  practice  first  introduced  by 
C.  Papirius  Maso,  and  thus  noticed  in  the  Capito- 
Kne  Fasti:  C.  Papirius  Maso  cos.de  Corskis 
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primus  m  monte  Albano  111,  Nonas  Mart, 
an.  DXXII.  (PIin.fi".  AT.  xv.  38.)  His  example 
was  followed  by  Marcellus  (Liv.  xxvi.  21  ;  Plut. 
Marc.  22),  by  Q.  Minucius  (Liv.  xxxiii.  23),  and 
by  many  others,  so  that  Livy  (xlii.  21)  after  men- 
tioning that  the  senate  had  refused  a  triumph  to 
Cicereius  (praetor  b.  c.  173)  adds,  "in  monte  Al- 
bano,  quod  jam  in  morem  venerat,  triumphavit." 
(See  also  Liv.  slv.  38.) 

If  the  senate  gave  their  consent  they  at  the 
same  time  voted  a  sum  of  money  towards  defraying 
the  necessary  expenses  (Polyb.  vi.  13),  and  one 
of  the  tribunes  "ex  auctoritate  Benatus"  applied 
for  a  plebiscitum  to  permit  the  Imperator  to  retain 
his  imperium  on  the  day  when  he  entered  the  city. 
(Liv.  xlv.  35,  xxvi.  21.)  This  last  form  could 
not  be  dispensed  with  either  in  an  ovation  or  o 
triumph,  because  the  imperium  conferred  by  the 
comitia  curiata  did  not  include  the  city  itself,  and 
when  a  general  had  once  gone  forth  "  paludatus  M 
his  military  power  ceased  as  soon  as  he  re-entered 
the  gates,  unless  the  general  law  had  been  pre- 
viously suspended  by  a  special  enactment  ;  and  it 
this  manner  the  resolution  of  the  senate  was,  as  it 
were,  ratified  by  the  plebs.  [Imperium  ;  Palu- 
damentum.)  For  this  reason  no  one  desiring  a 
triumph  ever  entered  the  city  until  the  question 
was  decided,  since  by  so  doing  he  would  ipso  facto 
have  forfeited  all  claim.  We  have  a  remarkable 
example  of  this  in  the  case  of  Cicero,  who  after  his. 
return  from  Cilicia  lingered  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome 
day  after  day,  and  dragged  about  his  lictors  from 
one  place  to  another,  without  entering  the  city,  in 
the  vain  hope  of  a  triumph. 

Such  were  the  preliminaries,,  and  it  only  now 
remains  to  describe  the  order  of  the  procession. 
This  in  ancient  days  was  sufficiently  simple.  The 
leaders  of  the  enemy  and  the  other  prisoners  were 
led  along  in  advance  of  the  general's  chariot,  the 
military  standards  were  carried  before  the  troops 
who  followed  laden  with  plunder,  banquets  were 
spread  in  front  of  every  door,  and  the  populace 
brought  up  the  rear  in  a  joyous  band,  filled  with 
good  cheer,  chanting  songs  of  victory,  jeering  and 
bantering  as  they  went  along  with  the  pleasantries 
customary  on  such  occasions.  (Liv.  iii.  29.)  But 
in  later  times  these  pageants  were  marshalled  with 
extraordinary  pomp  and  splendour,  and  presented 
a  most  gorgeous  spectacle.  Minute  details  would 
necessarily  be  different  according  to  circumstances, 
but  the  general  arrangements  were  as  follow.  When 
the  day  appointed  had  arrived  the  whole  population 
poured  forth  from  their  abodes  in  holiday  attire, 
some  stationed  themselves  on  the  steps  of  the  pub- 
lic buildings  in  the  forum  and  along  the  Via  Sacra, 
while  others  mounted  scaffoldings  erected  for  the 
purpose  of  commanding  a  view  of  the  show.  The 
temples  were  all  thrown  open,  garlands  of  flowers 
decorated  every  shrine  and  image,  and  incense 
smoked  on  every  altar.  (Plut.  Aemil.  Paul.  32  ; 
Dion  Cass,  lxxiv.  1.)  Meanwhile  the  Imperator 
called  an  assembly  of  his  soldiers,  delivered  an 
oration  commending  their  valour,  and  concluded  by 
distributing  rewards  to  the  most  distinguished  and 
a  sum  of  money  to  each  individual,  the  amount  de- 
pending on  the  value  of  the  Bpoils.  He  then  as- 
cended his  triumphal  car  and  advanced  to  the 
Porta  Triumphalis  (where  this  gate  was  is  a  ques- 
tion which  we  cannot  here  discuss  ;  see  Cic.  in  Pis, 
23;  Suet.  Octav.  10.1  ;  Josephus,  B.J.  vii.  24), 
where  he  was  met  by  the  whole  body  of  the  senate 
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headed  by  the  magistrates.     The  procession  then 
defiled  in  the  following  order. 

1.  The  Senate  headed  by  the  magistrates.  (Dion 
Cass.  li.  21  ;  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Aen.  543.)  2.  A  body 
of  trumpeters.  3.  A  train  of  carriages  and  frames 
( Josephus,  B.  J.  vii.  24)  laden  with  spoils,  those 
articles  which  were  especially  remarkable  either  on 
account  of  their  beauty  or  rarity  being  disposed  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  seen  distinctly  by  the 
crowd.  (Suet.  Jul.  37.)  Boards  were  borne  aloft 
on  fercula,  on  which  were  painted  in  large  letters 
the  names  of  vanquished  nations  and  countries. 
Here,  too,  models  were  exhibited  in  ivory  or  wood 
(Quinctil.  vi.  3)  of  the  cities  and  forts  captured 
(Plin.  v.  5),  and  pictures  of  the  mountains,  rivers, 
and  other  great  natural  features  of  the  subjugated 
region,  with  appropriate  inscriptions.  Gold  and 
silver  in  coin  or  bullion,  arms,  weapons,  and  horse 
furniture  of  every  description,  statues,  pictures, 
vases,  and  other  works  of  art,  precious  stones, 
elaborately  wrought  and  richly  embroidered  stuffs, 
and  every  object  which  could  be  regarded  as  valu- 
able or  curious.  4.  A  body  of  flute-players.  5.  The 
white  bulls  or  oxen  destined  for  sacrifice,  with 
gilded  horns,  decorated  with  infulae  and  serta,  at- 
tended by  the  slaughtering  priests  with  their  im- 
plements, and  followed  by  the  Camilli  bearing  in 
their  hands  paterae  and  other  holy  vessels  and  in- 
struments. 6.  Elephants  or  any  other  strange 
animals,  natives  of  the  conquered  districts.  7.  The 
arms  and  insignia  of  the  leaders  of  the  foe.  8. 
The  leaders  themselves,  and  such  of  their  kindred 
as  had  been  taken  prisoners,  followed  by  the  whole 
band  of  inferior  captives  in  fetters.  9.  The  coronae 
and  other  tributes  of  respect  and  gratitude  be- 
stowed on  the  Imperator  by  allied  kings  and  states. 

10.  The  lictors  of  the  Imperator  in  single  file,  their 
fasces  wreathed  with  laurel.     (Plin.  H.  N.  v.  40.) 

11.  The  Imperator  himself  in  a  circular  chariot  of 


n  peculiar  form  (Zonar.  vii.  21)  drawn  by  four 
horses,  which  were  sometimes,  though  rarely,  white. 
(Plut.  Camill.  7  ;  Serv.  1.  c. ;  Dion  Cass,  xliii.  14.) 
The  circular  form  of  the  chariot  is  seen  in  the  pre- 
ceding cut,  copied  from  a  marble  formerly  in  the 
possession  of  the  Duke  d'Alcala  at  Seville  (Mont- 
faucon,  Ant.  Exp.  vol.  iv.  pi.  cv.),  and  also  in  the 
following  cut,  which  represents  the  reverse  of  one 
of  the  coins  of  the  Antonines.  He  was  attired  in 
a  gold  embroidered  robe  {toga  pida)  and  flowered 
tunic  (tunica  palmata),  he  bore  in  his  right  hand  a 
laurel  bough  ( Plut.  Pavll.  32),  and  in  his  left  a 
sceptre  (Dionys.  v.  47  ;  Val.  Max.  iv.  4.  §  5),  his 
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brows  were  encircled  with  a  wreath  of  Delphic  laurel 
(Plin.  H.  N.  xv.  38,  39),  in  addition  to  which,  in 
ancient  times,  his  body  was  painted  bright  red. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  xxiii.  36.)  He  was  accompanied 
in   his   chariot  by  his  children   of  tender  years 


(Liv.  xlv.  40  ;  Tac  Ann.  ii.  41),  and  sometimes 
by  very  dear  or  highly  honoured  friends  (Dion 
Cass.  li.  1 6,  lxiii.  20),  while  behind  him  stood  a 
public  slave  holding  over  his  head  a  golden  Etrus- 
can crown  ornamented  with  jewels.  (Plin.  H.  N. 
xxxiii.  4,  xxviii.  7  ;  Zonar.  vii.  21.)  The  pre- 
sence of  a  slave  in  such  a  place  at  such  a  time 
seems  to  have  been  intended  to  avert  "  intridia " 
and  the  influence  of  the  evil  eye,  and  for  the  same 
purpose  a  fascinum,  a  little  bell,  and  a  scourge 
were  attached  to  the  vehicle.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxviii. 
7  ;  Zonar.  vii.  21.)  Tertullian  (Apol.  33)  tells  ub, 
that  the  slave  ever  and  anon  whispered  in  the  ear 
of  the  Imperator  the  warning  words  "Respice  post 
te,  hominem  memento  te,"  and  this  statement  is 
copied  by  Zonaras  (I.  c),  but  is  not  confirmed  by 
any  earlier  writer.  Isidorus  (xviii.  2),  misunder- 
standing Pliny  (xxviii.  7),  imagines  that  the  slave 
in  question  was  a  common  executioner.  12.  Be- 
hind the  chariot  or  on  the  horses  which  drew  it 
(Zonar.  I,  c.)  rode  the  grown-up  sons  of  the  Im- 
perator, together  with  the  legati,  the  tribuni  (Cic. 
in  Pis.  2.5),  and  the  equites,  all  on  horseback. 
13.  The  rear  was  brought  up  by  the  whole  body 
of  the  infantry  in  marching  order,  their  spears 
adorned  with  laurel  (Plin.  xv.  40),  some  shouting 
Io  Trinmphe  (Varro,  L.  L.  v.  7,  ed.  Miiller  ;  Hor. 
Carm.  iv.  2.  49  ;  Tibull.  ii.  6.  121),  and  singing 
hymns  to  the  gods,  while  otherB  proclaimed  the 
praises  of  their  leader  or  indulged  in  keen  sarcasms 
and  coarse  ribaldry  at  his  expense,  for  the  most 
perfect  freedom  of  speech  was  granted  and  exer- 
cised. (Liv.  iv.  S3,  v.  49,  xlv.  38,  Dionys.  vii.  72; 
Suet.  Jul.  49,  51  ;  Mart.  i.  5.  3.) 

The  arrangement  of  the  procession  as  given 
above  is  taken,  with  some  changes,  from  the  treatise 
of  Onuphrius  Panvinius  De  Triumpho  in  the  9th 
volume  of  the  Thesaurus  of  Graevius.  The  dif- 
ferent particulars  are  all  collected  from  the  accounts 
transmitted  to  us  of  the  most  celebrated  triumphs, 
such  as  that  of  Pompey  in  Appian  (Bell.  Mith. 
116,  117),  of  Aemilius  Paullus  in  Plutarch  (Pautt. 
32)  and  in  Livy  (xlv.  40),  of  Vespasian  and  Titus 
in  Josephus  (B.  J.  vii.  5.  §  4,  5,  6),  and  of  Camil- 
lus  in  Zonaras  (vii.  21),  together  with  the  remarks 
of  Dionysius  (ii.  34,  v.  47),  Servius  (ad  Virg.  Aen. 
iv.  543),  and  Juvenal  (Sat.  x.  38—45). 

Just  as  the  pomp  was  ascending  the  Capitoline 
hill  some  of  the  hostile  chiefs  were  led  aside  into 
the  adjoining  prison  and  put  to  death,  a  custom  so 
barbarous  that  we  could  scarcely  believe  that  it 
existed  in  a  civilized  age  were  it  not  attested  by 
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the  most  unquestionable  evidence.  (Cic.  in  Verr. 
7.  30  ;  Liv.  xxvi.  13  ;  Joseph,  vii.  24.)  Pom- 
pey,  indeed,  refrained  from  perpetrating  this  atro- 
city in  his  third  triumph  (Appian,  Bell.  Mith. 
117),  and  Aurelian  on  like  occasion  spared  Zenobia, 
but  these  are  quoted  as  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule.  When  it  was  announced  that  these  murders 
had  been  completed  (Joseph  I.  e.)  the  victims  were 
then  sacrificed,  an  offering  from  the  spoils  was 
presented  to  Jupiter,  the  laurel  wreath  was  de- 
posited in  the  lap  of  the  god  (Senec.  Consol.  ad 
Helv.  10  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xv.  40  ;  Plin.  Paneg.  8  ; 
Stat./Syfo.iv.  1.41),  the  Imperatorwas  entertained 
at  a  public  feast  along  with  his  friends  in  the  tem- 
ple, and  returned  home  in  the  evening  preceded 
by  torches  and  pipes,  and  escorted  by  a  crowd  of 
citizens.  (Flor.  ii.  1.)  Plutarch  (Q.  R.  77)  and 
Valerius  Maximus  (ii.  8.  §  6)  say  that  it  was  the 
practice  to  invite  the  consuls  to  this  banquet,  and 
then  to  send  a  message  requesting  them  not  to 
come,  in  order,  doubtless,  that  the  Imperator  might 
be  the  most  distinguished  person  in  the  company. 

The  whole  of  the  proceedings,  generally  speak- 
ing, were  brought  to  a  close  in  one  day,  but  when 
the  quantity  of  plunder  was  very  great,  and  the 
troops  very  numerous,  a  longer  period  was  re- 
quired for  the  exhibition,  and  thus  the  triumph  of 
Flaminius  continued  for  three  days  in  succession. 
(Liv.  xxxix.  52 ;  Plut.  Aemil.  Paull.  32.) 

But  the  glories  of  the  Imperator  did  not  end 
with  the  show  nor  even  with  his  life.  It  was 
customary  (we  know  not  if  the  practice  was  in- 
variable) to  provide  him  at  the  public  expense 
with  a  site  for  a  house,  such  mansions  being  styled 
Iriumpliales  domus.  (Plin.  xxxvi.  24.  §  6.)  After 
death  his  kindred  were  permitted  to  deposit  his 
ashes  within  the  walls  (such,  at  least,  is  the  ex- 
planation given  to  the  words  of  Plutarch,  Q.  R. 
78),  and  laurel -wreathed  statues  standing  erect 
in  triumphal  cars,  displayed  in  the  vestibulum  of 
the  family  mansion,  transmitted  his  fame  to  pos- 
terity. 

A  Triumphus  Navalis  appears  to  have  dif- 
fered in  no  respect  from  an  ordinary  triumph 
except  that  it  must  have  been  upon  a  smaller  scale, 
and  would  be  characterized  by  the  exhibition  of 
beaks  of  ships  and  other  nautical  trophies.  The 
earliest  upon  record  was  granted  to  C.  Duilius, 
who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  supremacy  of  Rome 
by  sea  in  the  first  Punic  war  (Liv.  Epit.  xvii. ; 
Fast.  Capit.) ;  and  so  elated  was  he  by  his  success, 
that  during  the  rest  of  his  life,  whenever  he  re- 
turned home  at  night  from  supper,  he  caused  flutes 
to  sound  and  torches  to  be  borne  before  him.  (Flor. 
ii.  1  j  Cic.  Cat.  Maj.  13.)  A  second  naval  tri- 
umph was  celebrated  by  Lutatius  Catulus  for  his 
victory  off  the  Insulae  Aegates,  a.  c.  241  (Val. 
Max.  ii.  8.  §  2  ;  Fast.  Capit.)  ;  a  third  by  Q. 
Fabius  Labeo,  b.  c.  189,  over  the  Cretans  (Liv. 
xxxvii.  60),  and  a  fourth  by  C.  Octavius  over 
King  Perseus  (Liv.  xlv.  42)  without  captives  and 
without  spoils. 

Triumphus  Castrensis  was  a  procession  of 
the  soldiers  through  the  camp  in  honour  of  a  tri- 
bunus  or  some  officer,  inferior  to  the  general,  who 
had  performed  a  brilliant  exploit.  (Liv.  vii.  36.) 

After  the  extinction  of  freedom  the  Emperor 
being  considered  as  the  commander-in-chief  of  all 
the  armies  of  the  Btate,  every  military  achievement 
waa  understood  to  be  performed  under  his  auspices, 
and  hence,  according  to   the  forms  of  even  the 
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ancient  constitution,  he  alone  had  a  legitimate 
claim  to  a  triumph.  This  principle  was  soon  fully 
recognised  and  acted  upon,  for  although  Antonius 
had  granted  triumphs  to  his  legati  (Dion  Cass.  xlix. 
42),  and  his  example  had  been  freely  followed  by 
Augustus  (Suet.  Oetav.  38 ;  Dion  Cass.  liv.  11, 12) 
in  the  early  part  of  his  career,  yet  after  the  year 
B.C.  14  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  24),  he  entirely  discon- 
tinued the  practice,  and  from  that  time  forward 
triumphs  were  rarely,  if  ever,  conceded  to  any 
except  members  of  the  imperial  family.  But  to 
compensate  in  some  degree  for  what  was  then 
taken  away,  the  custom  was  introduced  of  bestow- 
ing what  were  termed  TriumpJtalia  Ornamenia, 
that  is,  permission  to  receive  the  titles  bestowed 
upon  and  to  appear  in  public  with  the  robes  worn 
by  the  Imperatores  of  the  commonwealth  when 
they  triumphed,  and  to  bequeath  to  their  descend- 
ants triumphal  statues.  These  triumplialia  orna> 
menta  are  said  to  have  been  first  bestowed  upon 
Agrippa  (Dion  Cass.  I.  c.)  or  upon  Tiberius  (Suet. 
Octav.  9),  and  ever  after  were  a  common  mark  of 
the  favour  of  the  prince.  (Tacit.  Ann.  i.  72,  ii.  52, 
iii.  72,  &c,  Hist.  i.  79,  ii.  78,  &c.) 

The  last  triumph  ever  celebrated  was  that  of 
Belisarius,  who  entered  Constantinople  in  a  quad- 
riga, according  to  the  fashion  of  the  olden  time, 
after  the  recovery  of  Africa  from  the  Vandals. 
The  total  number  of  triumphs  upon  record  down 
to  this  period  has  been  calculated  as  amounting  to 
350.  Orosius  (vii.  9)  reckons  320  from  Romulus 
to  Vespasian,  and  Pitiscus  (Le&ic.  Antiq.  8.  v. 
Triumphus)  estimates  the  number  from  Vespasian 
to  Belisarius  at  30.  [W.  R.J 

TRIU'MVIRI  or  TRE'SVIRI,  were  either  or- 
dinary magistrates  or  officers,  or  else  extraordinary 
commissioners,  who  were  frequently  appointed  at 
Rome  to  execute  any  public  office.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  the  most  important  of  both  classes,  ar- 
ranged in  alphabetical  order. 

1.  Triumviri  Aqro  Dividundo.  [Triumviri 

CoLONIAE  DeDUOENDAE.] 

2.  Triumviri  Capitales  were  regular  magis- 
trates first  appointed  about  b.  c.  292.  (Liv.  Epit. 
11  ;  Dig.  1.  tit.  2.  s.2.  §  30.)  The  institution  of 
their  office  is  said  to  have  been  proposed  by  L. 
Papirius,  whom  Festus  (s.  v.  Sacramenlum)  calls 
tribune  of  the  plebs,  but  whom  Niebuhr  (Hist,  of 
Rome,  vol.  iii.  pp.  407,  408)  supposes  to  be  L. 
Papirius  Cursor,  who  was  praetor  in  B.  c.  292. 
They  were  elected  by  the  people,  the  comitia  being 
held  by  the  praetor.  (Festus,  I.  c.)  They  succeeded 
to  many  of  the  functions  of  the  Quaestores  Parri- 
cidii.  (Varro,  L.  L.  v.  81,  ed.  Miiller ;  Quaestor.) 
It  was  their  duty  to  inquire  into  all  capital  crimes, 
and  to  receive  informations  respecting  such  (Varro, 
I.  c. ;  Plaut.  A  sin.  i.  2.  5,  Aulul.  iii.  2.  2  ;  Cic  pro 
Cluent.  13),  and  consequently  they  apprehended 
and  committed  to  prison  all  criminals  whom  they 
detected.  (Liv.  xxxix.  17 ;  Val.  Max.  vi.  1.  §  10  ; 
Cic.  I.  c.)  In  conjunction  with  the  Aediles,  they 
had  to  preserve  the  public  peace,  to  prevent  all  un- 
lawful assemblies,  &c.  (Liv.  xxv.  1,  xxxix.  14.) 
They  enforced  the  payment  of  fines  due  to  the  state 
(Fest.  I.  c.)  They  had  the  care  of  public  prisons, 
and  carried  into  effect  the  sentence  of  the  law 
upon  criminals.  (Liv.  xxxii.  26  ;  Val.  Max.  v. 
4.  §  7,  viii.  4.  §  2  ;  Sail.  Cat.  55  ;  Tacit.  Ann.  v 
9.)  In  these  points  they  resembled  the  magistracy 
of  the  Eleven  at  Athens.  [Hendeca.]  They  had 
the  power  of  inflicting  summary  punishment  upon 
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slaves  and  persons  of  lower  rank :  their  court 
appears  to  have  been  near  the  Maenian  column. 
(Festus,  I.  e. ;  Gell.  iii.  3  ;  Plaut.  Amphitr.  i.  1 
3  ;  Cic.  pro  Clue.nt.  13.)  Niebuhr  (I.  c),  who  is 
followed  by  Arnold  (Hist,  of  Rome,  vol.  ii.  p. 
389),  supposes  that  they  might  inflict  summary 
punishment  on  all  offenders  against  the  public 
peace  who  might  be  taken  in  the  fact ;  but  the 
passage  of  Festus,  which  Niebuhr  quotes,  does  not 
prove  this,  and  it  is  improbable  that  they  should 
have  had  power  given  them  of  inflicting  summary 
punishment  upon  a  Roman  citizen,  especially  since 
we  have  no  instance  recorded  of  their  exercising 
such  a  power.  (Walter,  Gesch.  d.  Rom.  RecJUs, 
pp.  165,  858,  1st  ed.  ;  Gbttling,  Gesck.  d.  Rom. 
Staatsv,  p.  378.) 

3.  Triumviri  Coloniae  Deducendae  were 
persons  appointed  to  superintend  the  formation  of 
a  colony.  They  are  spoken  of  under  Colonia, 
p.  315,  b.  Since  they  had  besides  to  superintend 
the  distribution  of  the  land  to  the  colonists,  we  find 
them  also  called  Triumviri  Coloniae  Deducendae 
Agroque  Dividundo  (Liv.  viii.  16),  and  sometimes 
simply  Triumviri  Agro  Dando  (Liv.  iii.  1). 

4.  Triumviri  Epulones.   [Epulones.] 

5.  Triumviri  Equitum  Turmas  Recognos- 
cendi,  or  Legendis  Equitum  Decuriis,  were 
magistrates  first  appointed  by  Augustus  to  revise 
the  lists  of  the  Equites,  and  to  admit  persons  into 
the  order.  This  was  formerly  part  of  the  duties 
of  the  censors.  (Suet.  Aug.  37  ;  Tacit.  Ann. 
iii.  30.) 

6.  Triumviri  Mensarii.   [Mensarii.] 

7.  Triumviri  Monetales.   [Moneta.] 

8.  Triumviri  Nocturni,  were  magistrates 
elected  annually,  whose  chief  duty  it  was  to  pre- 
vent fires  by  night ;  and  for  this  purpose  they  had 
to  go  round  the  city  during  the  night  (vigilias 
circumire).  If  they  neglected  their  duty  they  were 
sometimes  accused  before  the  people  by  the  tri- 
bunes of  the  plebs.  (Val.  Max.  viii.  1.  §  5,  6.) 
The  time  at  which  this  office  was  instituted  is  un- 
known, but  it  must  have  been  previously  to  the 
year  b.  c.  304.  (Liv.  ix.  46.)  Augustus  transferred 
their  duties  to  the  Praefectus  Vigilum.  (Dig.  1.  tit. 
15.  s.  1.)     [Praefectus  Vigilum.] 

9.  Triumviri  Reficiendis  Aedieus,  extraor- 
dinary officers  elected  in  the  Comitia  Tributa  in  the 
time  of  the  second  Punic  war,  were  appointed  for 
the  purpose  of  repairing  and  rebuilding  certain 
temples.     (Liv.  xxv.  7.) 

10.  Triumviri  Reipublicae  Constituendae. 
Niebuhr  (Hist,  of  Rome,  vol.  iii.  p.  43)  supposes 
that  magistrates  under  this  title  were  appointed  as 
early  as  the  time  of  the  Licinian  Rogations,  in 
order  to  restore  peace  to  the  state  after  the  com- 
motions consequent  upon  those  Rogations.  (Lydus, 
de  Mag.  i.  35. )  Niebuhr  also  thinks  that  these 
were  the  magistrates  intended  by  Varro,  who  men- 
tions among  the  extraordinary  magistrates,  that 
had  the  right  of  summoning  the  senate,  Triumvirs 
for  the  regulation  of  the  republic,  along  with  the 
Decemvirs  and  Consular  Tribunes.  (Gell.  xiv. 
7.)  We  have  not,  however,  any  certain  mention 
of  officers  or  magistrates  under  this  name,  till  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  republic,  when  the  supreme 
power  was  shared  between  Caesar  (Octavianus), 
Antonius,  and  Lepidus,  who  administered  the  affairs 
of  the  state  under  the  title  of  TriumviH  Reipublicae 
Consiiiuendae.  This  office  was  conferred  upon 
them  in  B.  c.  43  for  five  years  (Liv.  Epil.  120  ; 
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Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  2 — 12  ;  Dion  Cass.  xlvi.  54 — 56  { 
Veil.  Pat.  ii.  65 ;  Plut.  Cic.  46  )  ;  and  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term,  in  b.  c.  38,  was  conferred 
upon  them  again,  in  B.  o.  37,  for  five  years  more. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  v.  95  ;  Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  54.)  The 
coalition  between  Julius  Caesar,  Pompeius,  and 
Crassus,  in  B.  o.  60,  (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  44  ;  Liv.  Epit. 
103)  is  usually  called  the  first  triumvirate,  and 
that  between  Octavianus,  Antony,  and  Lepidus, 
the  second  ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
former  never  bore  the  title  of  triumviri,  nor  were 
invested  with  any  office  under  that  name,  whereas 
the  latter  were  recognized  as  regular  magistrates 
under  the  above-mentioned  title. 

11.  Triumviri  Sacris  Conquirendis  Donis- 
que  Persignandis,  extraordinary  officers  elected 
in  the  Comitia  Tributa  in  the  time  of  the  second 
Punic  war,  seem  to  have  had  to  take  care  that  all 
property  given  or  consecrated  to  the  gods  was  ap- 
plied to  that  purpose.     (Liv.  xxv.  7.) 

12.  Triumviri  Senatus  Legendi  were  magis- 
trates appointed  by  Augustus  to  admit  persons  into 
the  senate.  This  was  previously  the  duty  of  the 
censors.     (Suet.  Aug.  37.) 

TRO'CHILUS.     [Spira.] 

TROCHUS  (jpoX6s),  a  hoop.  The  Greek 
boys  used  to  exercise  themselves  like  ours  with 
trundling  a  hoop.  It  was  a  bronze  ring,  and  had 
sometimes  bells  attached  to  it.  (Mart.  xi.  22.  2, 
xiv.  168,  169.)  It  was  impelled  by  means  of  a 
hook  with  a  wooden  handle,  called  clavis  (Propert 
iii.  12),  and  e'Aanfp.  From  the  Greeks  this 
custom  passed  to  the  Romans,  who  consequently 
adopted  the  Greek  term.  (Hor.  Carm.  iii.  24.  57.) 
The  hoop  was  used  at  the  Gymnasium  (Propert. 
1.  c. ;  Ovid.  Trist.  ii.  485)  ;  and,  therefore,  on  one 
of  the  gems  in  the  Stosch  collection  at  Berlin, 
which  is  engraved  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  it  is 
accompanied  by  the  jar  of  oil  and  the  laurel  branch, 
the  Bigns  of  effort  and  of  victory.  On  each  side  of 
this  we  have  represented  another  gem  from  the 
same  collection.  Both  of  these  exhibit  naked 
youths  trundling  the  hoop  by  means  of  the  hook 
or  key.  These  show  the  size  of  the  hoop,  which 
in  the  middle  figure  has  also  three  small  rings  or 
bells  on  its  circumference.  (Winckelmann,  Desc. 
des  Pierres  Gravies,  pp.  452 — 455.) 


In  a  totally  different  manner  hoops  were  used 
in  the  performances  of  tumblers  and  dancers. 
Xenophon  describes  a  female  dancer  who  receives 
twelve  hoops  in  succession,  throwing  them  into  the 
air  and  catching  them  again,  her  motions  being 
regulated  by  another  female  playing  on  the  pipe. 
(Sympos.  ii.  7,  8.) 

On  the  use  of  rpox6s,  to  denote,  the  pottert 
wheel,  see  Fictile.  [J.  Y.] 

TROJAE  LUDUS.     [Circus,  p.  288,  b.] 

TROPAEUM  (rp6imiov,  Att.  Tpowalov,  SchoL 
ad  Aristoph.  Plut.  453),  a  trophy,  a  sign  and  me- 
morial of  victory,  which  was  erected  on  the  field 
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of  battle  where  the  enemy  had  turned  (rpiww, 
TpoVjj)  to  flight,  and  in  ca9e  of  a  victory  gained 
at  sea,  on  the  nearest  land.  The  expression,  for 
raising  or  erecting  a  trophy,  is  rpoiraibi'  o"ri)<rai 
or  OTTJcraoDai,  to  which  may  be  added  dnb  or  Kcrrd 
w  wa\ffjLlav.   (Wolf,  ad  Dem.  in  Lept.  p.  296.) 

When  the  battle  was  not  decisive,  or  each  party 
considered  it  had  some  claims  to  the  victory,  both 
erected  trophies.  (Thncyd.  i.  54,  105,  ii.  92.) 
Trophies  usually  consisted  of  the  arms,  shields, 
helmets,  &c,  of  the  enemy  that  were  defeated  ; 
and  from  the  descriptions  of  Virgil  and  other 
Roman  poets,  which  have  reference  to  the  Greek 
rather  than  to  the  Roman  custom,  it  appears  that 
the  spoils  and  arms  of  the  vanquished  were  placed 
on  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  which  was  fixed  on  an 
elevation.  (Virg.  Aen.  xi.  5  ;  Serv.  ad  loc.  ;  Stat. 
Theb.  iii.  707  ;  Juv.  x.  133.)  It  was  consecrated 
to  some  divinity  with  an  inscription  (iniypaupa), 
recording  the  names  of  the  victors  and  of  the  de- 
feated party  (Eurip.  PJtoen.  583  ;  Schol.  ad  loc.  ; 
Paus.  v.  27.  §  7  ;  Virg.  Aen.  iii.  288  ;  Ovid.  Ar. 
Am.  ii.  744  ;  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  22)  ;  whence  trophies 
were  regarded  as  inviolable,  which  even  the  enemy 
were  not  permitted  to  remove.  (Dion  Cass.  xlii. 
58.)  Sometimes,  however,  a  people  destroyed  a 
trophy,  if  they  considered  that  the  enemy  had 
erected  it  without  sufficient  cause,  as  the  Milesians 
did  with  a  trophy  of  the  Athenians.  (Thucyd.  viii. 
24.)  That  rankling  and  hostile  feelings  might  not 
be  perpetuated  by  the  continuance  of  a  trophy,  it 
seems  to  have  been  originally  part  of  Greek  inter- 
national law  that  trophies  should  be  made  only  of 
wood  and  not  of  stone  or  metal,  and  that  they 
should  not  be  repaired  when  decayed.  (Plut.  Qwest. 
Rom.  c.  37,  p.  273.  c.  ;  Diod.  xiii.  24.)  Hence  we 
are  told  that  the  Lacedaemonians  accused  the  The- 
bans  before  the  Amphictyonic-council,  because  the 
latter  had  erected  a  metal  trophy.  (Cic.  de  Invent. 
ii.  23.)  It  was  not  however  uncommon  to  erect 
such  trophies.  Plutarch  (Alcib.  29.  p.  207,  d.) 
mentions  one  raised  in  the  time  of  Alcibiades,  and 
Pausanias  (ii.  21.  §  9,  iii.  14.  §  7,  v.  27.  §  7) 
speaks  of  several  which  he  saw  in  Greece.  (Wachs- 
muth,  Hell.  Alt.  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  424,  1  st  ed. ; 
Schomann,  Ant.  Jur.  Publ.  Graec.  p.  370.) 

The  trophies  erected  to  commemorate  naval  vic- 
tories were  usually  ornamented  with  the  beaks  or 
acroteria  of  ships  [Acroterium  ;  Rostra]  ;  and 
were  generally  consecrated  to  Poseidon  or  Neptune. 
Sometimes  a  whole  ship  was  placed  as  a  trophy. 
(Thucyd.  ii.  84,  92.) 

The  following  woodcut  taken  from  a  painting 
found  at  Pompeii  (Mus.  Borbon.  vol.  vii.  t.  7)  con- 
tains a  very  good  representation  of  a  tropaeum, 
which  Victory  is  engaged  in  erecting.  The  con- 
queror stands  on  the  other  side  of  the  trophy  with 
his  brows  encircled  with  laurel. 

The  Macedonian  kings  never  erected  trophies,  for 
the  reason  given  by  Pausanias  (ix.  40.  §  4),  and 
hence  the  same  writer  observes  that  Alexander 
raised  no  trophies  after  his  victories  overDareius  and 
in  India.  The  Romans  too,  in  early  times,  never 
erected  any  trophies  on  the  field  of  battle  (Floras, 
iii.  2),  but  carried  home  the  spoils  taken  in  battle, 
with  which  they  decorated  the  public  buildings,  and 
also  the  private  houses  of  individuals.  [Spolia.] 
Subsequently,  however,  the  Romans  adopted  the 
Greek  practice  of  raising  trophies  on  the  field  of 
battle :  the  first  trophies  of  this  kind  were  erected 
by  Doraitius  Ahenobarbus  and  Fabius  Maximus  in 
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B.  c.  121,  after  their  conquest  of  the  AUobroges, 
when  they  built  at  the  junction  of  the  Rhone  and 


the  Isara  towers  of  white  stone,  upon  which  tro- 
phies were  placed  adorned  with  the  spoils  of  the 
enemy.  (Floras,  I.  e. ;  Strabo,  iv.  p.  185.) 
Pompey  also  raised  trophies  on  the  Pyrenees  after 
his  victories  in  Spain  (Strabo,  iii.  p.  156  ;  Plin. 
H.  N.  iii.  3  ;  Dion  Cass.  xli.  24. ;  Sail.  ap.  Serv.  in 
Virg.  Aen.  xi.  6)  ;  Julius  Caesar  did  the  same 
near  Ziela,  after  his  victory  over  Pharnaces  (Dion 
Cass.  xlii.  48),  and  Drusus,  near  the  Elbe,  to  com- 
memorate his  victory  over  the  Germans.  (Dion 
Cass.  Ii.  1  ;  Floras,  iv.  12.)  Still,  however,  it  was 
more  common  to  erect  some  memorial  of  the  victory 
at  Rome  than  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  trophies 
raised  by  Marius  to  commemorate  his  victories 
over  Jugurtha  and  the  Cimbri  and  Teutoni,  which 
were  cast  down  by  Sulla  and  restored  by  Julius 
Caesar,  must  have  been  in  the  city.  (Suet.  Jul.  11.) 
In  the  later  times  of  the  republic,  and  under  the 
empire,  the  erection  of  triumphal  arches  was  the 
most  common  way  of  commemorating  a  victory, 
many  of  which  remain  to  the  present  day. 
[Arcus.]  We  find  trophies  on  the  Roman  coins 
of  several  families.  The  annexed  coin  of  M. 
Furius  Philus  is  an  example  ;  on  the  reverse,  Vic- 
tory or  Rome  is  represented  crowning  a  trophy. 


TROSSULI.  [Equites,  p.  472,  a.] 
TRUA,  dim.  TRULLA  (Topvvn),  derired 
from  rpiui,  -ripu,  &c.,  to  perforate ;  a  large  and 
flat  spoon  or  ladle  pierced  with  holes  ;  a  trowel 
The  annexed  woodcut  represents  such  a  ladle, 
adapted  to  stir  vegetables  or  other  matters  in  the 
pot  (Schol.  in  ArittopA.  Av.  78),  to  act  as  a  strainer 
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when  they  were  taken  out  of  the  water,  or  to  dis- 
pel the  froth  from  its  surface.  (Non.  Marcell.  p. 
19,  ed.  Merceri.)  The  ladle  here  drawn  was 
found  in  the  kitchen  of  "  the  house  of  Pansa,"  at 
Pompeii. 


The  tndla  vinaria  (Varro,  L.  L.  v.  118,  ed. 
M'uller)  seems  to  have  been  a  species  of  colander 
[Colum],  used  as  a  wine-strainer.  (Cic.  Verr. 
iv.  27  ;  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  3.144.)  Though  generally 
applied  to  these  domestic  and  culinary  purposes 
(Eupolis,  p.  174,  ed.  Runkel)  the  trulla  was 
found  to  be  convenient  for  putting  bees  into  a  hive. 
(Col.  de  Re  Rust.  ix.  12.)  It  was  also  commonly 
used  to  plaster  walls  (Pallad.  de  Re  Rust.  i.  13, 
15),  and  thus  gave  rise  to  the  verb  trullissare. 
[Paries.] 

Fellows  (Exc.  in  Asia  Minor,  p.  153)  explains 
the  Eastern  method  of  using  a  kind  of  colander  in 
washing  the  hands.  It  is  placed  as  a  cover  upon 
the  jar  [Olla],  which  receives  the  dirty  water. 
This  may  therefore  be  the  trulleum,  which  the 
ancients  used,  together  with  the  basin  and  ewer,  to 
wash  their  hands.  (Non.  Marcell.  p.  547,  ed. 
Merceri.)  [J.  Y.] 

TRUBLION.     [Cotyla.] 

TRU'TINA  (rpxn&vn),  a  general  term  including 
both  Libra,  a  balance,  and  statera,  a  steelyard. 
(Non.  Marc.  p.  180.)  Payments  were  originally 
made  by  weighing,  not  by  counting.  Hence  a 
balance  (trutina)  was  preserved  in  the  temple  of 
Saturn  at  Rome.  (Varro,  L.  L.  v.  183,  ed.  Miiller.) 
The  balance  was  much  more  ancient  than  the  steel- 
yard, which  according  to  Isidore  of  Seville  (Orig. 
xvi.  24)  was  invented  in  Campania,  and  therefore 
called  by  way  of  distinction  Trutina  Campana. 
Consistently  with  this  remark,  steelyards  have 
been  found  in  great  numbers  among  the  ruins  of 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.  The  construction  of 
some  of  them  is  more  elaborate  and  complicated 
than  that  of  modern  steelyards,  and  they  are  in 
some  cases  much  ornamented.  The  annexed  wood- 
cut represents  a  remarkably  beautiful  statera  which 
is  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the  Capitol  at  Rome. 
Its  support  is  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  round  which  a 
serpent  is  entwined.     The  equipoise  is  a  head  of 


TUBA. 
Minerva.     Three  other  weights  lie  on  the  base  of 
the  stand,  designed  to  be  hung  upon  the  hook  when 
occasion  required.  (Mus.  Capit.  vol.  ii.  p.  213.) 

Vitruvius  (x.  3.  s.  8.  §  4)  explains  the  principle 
of  the  steelyard,  and  mentions  the  following  con- 
stituent parts  of  it :  the  scale  (lancula)  depending 
from  the  head  {caput),  near  which  is  the  point  of 
revolution  {centrum)  and  the  handle  {ansa).  On 
the  other  side  of  the  centre  from  the  scale  is  the 
beam  {scapus)  with  the  weight  or  equipoise  (aequu 
pondium),  which  is  made  to  move  along  the  points 
(per puncta)  expressing  the  weights  of  the  different 
objects  that  are  put  into  the  scale.  [J.  Y.] 

TUBA  (<rd\my£),  a  bronze  trumpet,  distin- 
guished from  the  cornu  by  being  straight  while  the 
latter  was  curved :  thus  Ovid  {Met.  i.  98) 

"  Non  tuba  directi  non  aeris  cornua  flexi." 

(Compare  Vegetius,  iii.  5.)  Facciolati  in  his  Lexi- 
con (s.  v.  Tuba)  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that 
Aulus  Gellius  (v.  8)  and  Macrobius  (Sat.  vi.  8), 
who  copies  him,  intend  to  affirm  that  the  tuba  was 
crooked.  The  words  of  the  former  do  not  mean 
that  both  the  lituus  and  the  tuba  were  crooked, 
but  that  both  that  kind  of  trumpet  which  was 
called  a  lituus  and  also  the  staff  of  the  augur  were 
crooked,  and  that  it  was  doubtful  which  of  the 
two  had  lent  its  name  to  the  other.     [Lituus] 

The  tuba  was  employed  in  war  for  signals  of 
every  description  (Tacit.  Hist.  ii.  29  ;  Caesar,  B.  C. 
iii.  46  ;  Hirt.  B.  G.  viii.  20  ;  Liv.  xxxix.  27),  at 
the  games  and  public  festivals  (Juv.  vi.  249,  x. 
214  ;  Virg.  Aen.  v.  113  ;  Ovid,  Fast.  i.  716),  also 
at  the  last  rites  to  the  dead  (kinc  tuba,candelae, 
Pers.  iii.  103 ;  Virg.  Aen.  xi.  191  ;  Ovid.  Heroid. 
xii.  140,  Amor.  ii.  6.  6),  and  Aulus  Gellius  (xx. 
2)  tells  us  from  Atteius  Capito  that  those  who 
sounded  the  trumpet  at  funerals  were  termed 
siticines,  and  used  an  instrument  of  a  peculiar  form. 
The  tones  of  the  tuba  are  represented  as  of  a  harsh 
and  fear-inspiring  character  (fractos  sonitus  tvhar 
rum,  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  72  ;  terribilem  soniium  aere 
canoro,  Aen.  ix.  503),  which  Ennius  (Serv.  ad 
Virg.  Aen.  ix.  503,;  Priscian  viii.  18.  103,  ed, 
Krehl)  endeavoured  to  imitate  in  the  line 

"  At  tuba  terribili  sonitu  taratantara  dixit." 

The  invention  of  the  tuba  is  usually  ascribed  by 
ancient  writers  to  the  Etruscans  (Athenaeus,  iv.  c. 
82  ;  Pollux,  iv.  85,  87  ;  Diodor.  v.  40  ;  Serv.  ad 
Virg.  Aen.  viii.  516  j  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p. 
30  6 ),  and  the  epithet  A^trrotratorry/cTal  (i.  e.  robber- 
trumpeters,  Photius  and  Hesych.  s.  v.  and  Pollux, 
I.  c.)  would  seem  to  indicate  that  they  had  made  it 
famous  by  their  piracies.  It  has  been  remarked 
that  Homer  never  introduces  the  od\my£  in  his 
narrative  but  in  comparisons  only  (II.  xviii.  219, 
xxi.  388  ;  Eustath.  and  Schol.),  which  leads  us  to 
infer  that  although  known  in  his  time  it  had 
been  but  recently  introduced  into  Greece,  and  it  is 
certain  that  notwithstanding  its  eminently  martial 
character,  it  was  not  until  a  late  period  used  in  the 
armies  of  the  leading  states.  By  the  tragedians  its 
Tuscan  origin  was  fully  recognized  :  Athena  in  Aes- 
chylus orders  the  deep-toned  piercing  Tyrrhenian 
trumpet  to  sound  (Eumen.  567),  Ulysses  in  Sopho- 
cles (Aj.  17)  declares  that  the  accents  of  his  beloved 
goddess  fell  upon  his  ears  like  the  tones  of  the 
brazen-mouthed  Tyrrhenian  bell  (kojoWos,  i.  e.  the 
bell-shaped  aperture  of  the  trumpet),  and  similai 
epithets  are  applied  by  Euripides  (Phoeniss.  1376 
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Herachd.  830),  and  other  Greek  (Auctor.  Rlies. 
988  ;  Brunck,  Anal.  torn.  ii.  p.  142)  and  Roman 
writers  (Tt/irkenus  clangor,  Virg.  Aen.  viii.  526  ; 
Stat.  Tlteb.  iii.  650  ;  Tyrrhenae  clangore  tubae, 
Silius,  ii.  19).  According  to  one  account  it  waB 
first  fabricated  for  the  Tyrrhenians  by  Athena, 
who  in  consequence  was  worshipped  by  the  Ar- 
gives  under  the  title  of  'Sdkiriyfc  (Schol.  ad  Horn. 
K  xviii.  219,  e.  cod.  Vict. ;  Pausan.  ii.  21.  §  3) ; 
while  at  Rome  the  tubilustrium,  or  purification  of 
Bacred  trumpets,  was  performed  on  the  last  day  of 
the  Quinquatrus.  [Quinquatrus.]  In  another 
legend  the  discovery  is  attributed  to  a  mythical 
king  of  the  Tyrrhenians,  Maleus,  son  of  Hercules 
and  Omphale  (Lutat.  ad  Stat.  Tkeb.  iv.  224,  vi. 
404  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  274  ;  Schol,  ad  Horn.  I.  c),  in 
a  third  to  Pisaeus  the  Tyrrhenian  (Plin.  H.  N. 
vii.  57  ;  Photius,  s.  v.),  and  Silius  has  preserved  a 
tradition  (viii.  490),  according  to  which  the  origin 
of  this  instrument  is  traced  to  Vetulonii.  (Miiller, 
Die  EtrusJcer,  iv.  1,  3,  4,  5.) 

There  appears  to  have  been  no  essential  differ- 
ence in  form  between  the  Greek  and  Roman  or 
Tyrrhenian  trumpets.  Both  were  long,  straight, 
bronze  tubes  gradually  increasing  in  diameter,  and 
terminating  in  a  bell-shaped  aperture.     They  pre- 


sent precisely  the  same  appearance  on  monuments 
of  very  different  dates,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
cuts  annexed,  the  former  of  which  is  from  Trajan's 
column,  and  the  latter  from  an  ancient  fictile  vase. 
(Hope,  Costumes  of  the  Ancients,  pi.  156.) 


The  scholiast  on  the  Iliad  (I.  e.)  reckons  six  va- 
rieties of  trumpets  ;  the  first  he  calls  the  Grecian 
2aA.7Tt7|  which  Athena  discovered  for  the  Tyrrhe- 
nians, and  the  sixth,  termed  by  him  tear  l\6xnv, 
the  TvpcnjvtKTJ  o~dAiriy£,  he  describes  as  bent  at  the 
extremity  (wwWa  KeK\ao-fi4yoy  $xov(ra)  J  DUt  by 
this  we  must  unquestionably  understand  the  sacred 
trumpet  (hpariK^  adKirtyl,  Lydus,  de  Mens.  iv.  6), 
the  lituus  already  noticed  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article,    (Compare  Lucan,  i.  431 .)        [W.  R.] 
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TUBILU'STRIUM.  [Quinquatrus.] 
TUBUS,  TUBULUS.  [Fistula.] 
TULLIA  NUM.  [Carcer.] 
TUMULTUA'RII.  [Tumultus.] 
TUMULTUS  was  the  name  given  to  a  Budden 
or  dangerous  war  in  Italy  or  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and 
the  word  was  supposed  by  the  ancients  to  be  a 
contraction  of  timor  multus.  (Cic.  Phil.  viii.  1  j 
tumultus  dictus,  quasi  timor  multus,  Serv.  ad  Virg. 
Aen.  ii.  486,  viii.  I  ;  Festus,  5.  v.  Tumultuarii.) 
It  was  however  sometimes  applied  to  a  sudden  or 
dangerous  war  elsewhere  (Liv.  xxxv.  1,  xli.  6  ; 
Cic.  Phil.  v.  12)  ;  but  this  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  a  correct  use  of  the  word.  Cicero  {Phil.  viii. 
1 )  says  that  there  might  be  a  war  without  a  tu- 
multus, but  not  a  tumultus  without  a  war  ;  but  it 
must  be  recollected  that  the  word  was  also  applied 
to  any  sudden  alarm  respecting  a  war  ;  whence  we 
find  a  tumultus  often  spoken  of  as  of  less  importance 
than  a  war  (e.  g.  Liv.  ii.  26),  because  the  resultB 
were  of  less  consequence,  though  the  fear  might 
have  been  much  greater  than  in  a  regular  war. 

In  the  case  of  a  tumultus  there  was  a  cessation 
from  all  business  (justitium),  and  all  citizens  were 
obliged  to  enlist  without  regard  being  had  to  the 
exemptions  (vacationes)  from  military  service,  which 
were  enjoyed  at  other  times.  (Cic.  U.cc;  Liv. 
vii.  9,  11,  28,  viii.  20,  xxxiv.  56.)  As  there 
was  not  time  to  enlist  the  soldiers  in  the  regular 
manner,  the  magistrate  appointed  to  command  the 
army  displayed  two  banners  (yesdlla)  from  the 
capitol,  one  red,  to  summon  the  infantry,  and  the 
other  green,  to  summon  the  cavalry,  and  said, 
"  Qui  rempublicam  salvam  vult,  me  sequatur." 
Those  that  assembled  took  the  military  oath  to- 
gether, instead  of  one  by  one,  as  was  the  usual 
practice,  whence  they  were  called  conjurati,  and 
their  service  conjuratio.  (Serv.  ad  Virg.  Aen.  viii. 
1.)  Soldiers  enlisted  in  this  way  were  called 
Tumultuarii  or  Subitarii.  (Festus,  s.  v. ;  Liv.  iii. 
30,  x.  21,  xl.  26.) 

TU'NICA  {xir^v9  dim,  xirwviffKos,  %\Ttttviov\ 
the  under-garment  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

1.  Greek.  The  Chiton  was  the  only  kind  of 
erSujua,  or  under-garment  worn  by  the  Greeks.  Of 
this  there  were  two  kinds,  the  Dorian  and  Ionian. 
The  Dorian  Chiton,  as  worn  by  males,  was  a  short 
woollen  shirt,  without  sleeves  ;  the  Ionian  was  a 
long  linen  garment,  with  sleeves.  The  under- 
garment, afterwards  distinguished  as  the  Dorian, 
seems  to  have  been  originally  worn  in  the  whole  of 
Greece.  Thucydides  (i.  6)  speaks  as  if  the  long 
linen  garment  worn  at  Athens  a  little  before  his 
time  was  the  most  ancient  kind,  since  he  attributes 
the  adoption  of  a  simpler  mode  of  dress  to  the 
Lacedaemonians,  but  we  know  with  tolerable  cer- 
tainty that  this  dress  waB  brought  over  to  Athens 
by  the  Ionians  of  Asia.  (M'uller,  de  Minerva,  Po- 
liade,  p.  41,  Dor.  iv.  2.  §  4.)  It  was  commonly 
worn  at  Athens  during  the  Persian  wars,  but  ap- 
pears to  have  entirely  gone  out  of  fashion  about 
the  time  of  Pericles,  from  which  time  the  Dorian 
Chiton  was  the  under-garment  universally  adopted 
by  men  through  the  whole  of  Greece.  (Athen. 
xii.  p.  512,  c  ;  Eustath.  p.  954. 47  ;  Thucyd.  L  c; 
Aristoph.  Equit.  1330.) 

The  distinction  between  the  Doric  and  Ionic 
Chiton  still  continued  in  the  dress  of  women.  The 
Spartan  virgins  only  wore  this  one  garment,  and 
had  no  upper  kind  of  clothing,  whence  it  is  some- 
times called  Himation  [Pallium]  as  well  as  Chi- 
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fan.  (Compare  Herod,  v.  87  ;  Schol.  ad  EuHp. 
Hecub.  933.)  Euripides  (Hecub.  I.  a,  Androm. 
598)  incorrectly  calls  this  Doric  dress  Peplos,  and 
speaks  of  a  Doric  virgin  as  fiovoireTrkos.  From  the 
circumstance  of  their  only  wearing  one  garment, 
the  Spartan  virgins  were  called  yvju/ai  (Plut.  Lye. 
14)  [Nudus],  and  also  ixovoxfcaiues.  (Schol.  ad 
Eurip.l.c;  Athen.  xiii.  p.  589,  f.)  They  appeared 
in  the  company  of  men  without  any  further  cover- 
ing ;  but  the  married  women  never  did  so  without 
wearing  an  upper  garment.  This  Doric  Chiton 
was  made,  as  stated  above,  of  woollen  stuff ;  it 
was  without  sleeves,  and  was  fastened  over  both 
shoulders  by  clasps  or  buckles  (irdpirat,  irepoVcu), 
which  were  often  of  considerable  size.  (Herod. 
Schol.  ad  Eurip.  II.  cc.)  It  was  frequently  so 
short  as  not  to  reach  the  knee  (Clem.  Alex.  Paed. 
ii.  10,  p.  258),  as  is  shown  in  the  figure  of  Diana, 
on  p.  276,  who  is  represented  as  equipped  for  the 
chase.  It  was  only  joined  together  on  one  side, 
and  on  the  other  was  left  partly  open  or  slit  up 
(ffXwros  x^T<av-,  Pollux,  vii.  55),  to  allow  a  free 
motion  of  the  limbs:  the  two  skirts  (Trrtpvyes) 
thus  frequently  flew  open,  whence  the  Spartan 
virgins  were  sometimes  called  <paivofj.Tjpl8ss  (Pollux, 
1.  c),  and  Euripides  {Androm.  I,  c.)  speaks  of  Ahem 
is  with 

yv/xvoiffi  fiTjpois  ko\  wiirXots  dveifxevois. 

Examples  of  this  trxiarbs  xfrwe  are  frequently 
jeen  in  works  of  art:  the  following  cut  is  taken 
from  a  bas-relief  in  the  British  Museum,  which  re- 
presents an  Amazon  with  a  Chiton  of  this  kind : 
some  parts  of  the  figure  appear  incomplete,  as  the 
original  is  mutilated.  (See  also  Mus.  Borbon.  vol. 
iv.  t.21.) 


The  Ionic  Chiton,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  long 
and  loose  garment,  reaching  to  the  feet  (iro577p7js), 
with  wide  sleeves  («rfpat),  and  was  generally  made 
of  linen.  The  sleeves,  however,  appear  usually  to 
have  covered  only  the  upper  part  of  the  arm ;  for 
in  ancient  works  of  art  we  seldom  find  the  sleeves 
extending  further  than  the  elbow,  and  sometimes 
not  so  far.  The  sleeves  were  sometimes  slit  up, 
and  fastened  together  with  an  elegant  row  of 
brooches  (Aelian,  V.  If.  i.  18),  and  it,  is  to  this 
kind  of  garment  that  Bb'ttiger  {Rhine  Scfirifi.  vol.  iii. 
p.  56)  incorrectly  gives  the  name  of  (Tx^tSs  yirwv. 
The  Ionic  Chiton,  according  to  Herodotus  (v.  87, 
88),  was  originally  a  Carian  dress,  and  passed  over 
tG  Athens  from  Ionia.  The  women  at  Athens  ori- 
ginally wore  the  Doric  Chiton,  but  were  compelled 
to  change  it  for  the  Ionic  after  they  had  killed, 
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with  the  buckles  or  clasps  of  their  dresses,  the  singia 
Athenian  who  had  returned  alive  from  the  expedi- 
tion against  Aegina,  because  there  were  no  buckles 
or  clasps  required  in  the  Ionic  dress.  The  MuseB 
are  generally  represented  with  this  Chiton.  The 
woodcut  annexed,  taken  from  a  statue  in  the 
British  Museum,  represents  the  Muse  Thalia  wear- 
ing an  Ionic  Chiton.  The  Peplum  has  fallen  off  hex 
shoulders,  and  is  held  up  by  the  left  hand.  The 
right  arm  holding  a  Pedum  is  a  modern  restoration. 


Both  kinds  of  dress  were  fastened  round  the 
middle  with  a  girdle  [Zona],  and  as  the  Ionic 
Chiton  was  usually  longer  than  the  body,  part  of 
it  was  drawn  up  so  that  the  dress  might  not  reach 
further  than  the  feet,  and  the  part  which  was  so 
drawn  up  overhung  or  overlapped  the  girdle,  and 
was  called  k6\ttos. 

There  was  a  peculiar  kind  of  dress,  which  seems 
to  have  been  a  species  of  double  Chiton,  called  5i- 
irXois,  SnrAofSioe,  and  "$fudnr\ot$tov.  Some  writers 
suppose  that  it  was  a  kind  of  little  cloak  thrown 
over  the  Chiton,  in  which  case  it  would  be  an 
Amictus,  and  could  not  be  regarded  as  a  Chiton ; 
but  Becker  and  others  maintain  that  it  was  not  a 
separate  article  of  dress,  but  was  merely  the  upper 
part  of  the  cloth  forming  the  Chiton,  which  was 
larger  than  was  required  for  the  ordinary  Chiton, 
and  was  therefore  thrown  over  the  front  and  back. 
The  following  cuts  (Mus.  Borbon.  vol.  ii.  t.  4,  6)  will 
give  a  clearer  idea  of  the  form  of  this  garment  than 
any  description. 
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It  seems  impossible  to  determine  with  certainty 
whether  the  Diploidion  formed  part  of  the  Chiton, 
or  was  a  separate  piece  of  dress.  Those  writers 
who  maintain  the  former  view,  think  that  it  is 
quite  proved  by  the  left-hand  figure  in  the  pre- 
ceding cut  ;  but  this  is  not  conclusive  evidence, 
since  the  Chiton  may  have  terminated  at  the  waist. 
In  the  right-hand  figure  we  see  that  the  Chiton  is 
girded  round  the  middle  of  the  body,  as  described 
above,  and  that  the  fold  which  overhangs  (ko\itos) 
forms,  with  the  end  of  the  Diploidion,  a  parallel 
line,  which  was  always  the  case.  This  is  also 
plainly  seen  in  the  woodcut  to  the  article  Umbra- 
culum.  Since  the  Diploidion  was  fastened  over 
the  shoulderB  by  means  of  buckles  or  clasps,  it  was 
called  eiroyifs,  which  Miiller  (Archaol.  d.  Kunst, 
§  339.  4)  supposes  from  Eurip.  Hecvb.  £53,  and 
Athen.  xiii.  p.  608,  b,  to  have  been  only  the  end  of 
the  garment  fastened  on  the  shoulder  ;  but  these 
passages  do  not  necessarily  prove  this,  and  Pollux 
(vii.  49)  evidently  understands  the  word  as  mean- 
ing a  garment  itself. 

Besides  the  word  xiT^vi  we  a^so  meet  with  the 
diminutives  xLr(aVi<TK0$  an<i  xrr&vtoV) tne  former  of 
which  is  generally  applied  to  a  garment  worn  by 
men,  and  the  latter  to  one  worn  by  women,  though 
this  distinction  is  not  always  preserved.  A  ques- 
tion arises  whether  these  two  words  relate  to  a  dif- 
ferent garment  from  the  Chiton,  or  mean  merely  a 
smaller  one.  Many  modern  writers  think  that  the 
Chiton  was  not  worn  immediately  next  the  skin, 
but  that  there  was  worn  under  it  a  shirt  (xwowiV- 
kos)  or  chemise  (xtTwwoi/),  In  the  dress  of  men, 
however,  this  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the 
case  ;  since  we  find  xitwvIgkos  frequently  UBed  as 
identical  with  xtTC*v9  ana<  spoken  of  as  the  only 
under  garment  worn  by  individuals.  (To*  tfidrtov  koX 
t6v  x»Twvftr«oi/,  Plat.  Hipp.  Min.  p.  368  ;  Dem.  in 
Mid.  p.  583.  21  ;  Aesch.  in  Tim.  p.  143  j  Athen. 
xii.  p.  545,  a.)  It  appears,  on  the  contrary,  that 
females  were  accustomed  to  wear  a  chemise  (xtT(»~ 
viov)  under  their  Chiton,  and  a  representation  of 
such  an  one  is  given  in  p.  185.  (Compare  Athen. 
xiii.  p.  590,  f,  ;  Aristoph.  Lysistr.  48,  150.) 

It  was  the  usual  practice  among  the  Greeks  to 
wear  an  Himation,  or  outer  garment,  over  the 
Chiton,  but  frequently  the  Chiton  was  worn  alone. 
A  person  who  wore  only  a  Chiton  was  called  fiovo- 
XJltwv  (otox^Twy  in  Homer,  Od.  xiv.  489),  an 
epithet  given  to  the  Spartan  virgins,  as  explained 
above.  In  the  same  way,  a  person  who  wore  only 
an  Himation,  or  outer  garment,  was  called  ox£t&>i\ 
(Xen.  Mem.  16.  §  2  ;  Aelian,  V.  H.  vii.  13  ; 
Diod.  Sic.  xi.  26.)  The  Athenian  youths,  in  the 
earlier  times,  wore  only  the  Chiton,  and  when  it 
became  the  fashion,  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  to 
wear  an  outer  garment  over  it,  it  was  regarded  as 
a  mark  of  effeminacy.  (Aristoph.  Nub.  964,  com- 
pared with  987.) 

Before  passing  on  to  the  Roman  under  garment, 
it  remains  to  explain  a  few  terms  which  are  ap- 
plied to  the  different  kinds  of  Chiton.  In  later 
times,  the  Chiton  worn  by  men  was  of  two  kinds, 
the  a(j.<j>t/xd<rxa?<os  and  the  eTepojU<£<rxaAos,  tne 
former  the  dress  of  freemen,  the  latter  that  of  slaves. 
(Pollux,  vii.  47.)  The  dix^ifj-dax^os  appears  to 
have  signified  not  only  a  garment  which  had  two 
sleeves,  but  also  one  which  had  openings  for  both 
arms  ;  while  the  erepofxdax0^05*  on  tfle  contrary, 
had  only  a  sleeve,  or  rather  an  opening  for  the 
left  arm,  leaving  the  right,  with  th*  shoulder  and  a 
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part  of  the  breast  uncovered,  whence  it  is  called 
Qa>fj.i$,  a  representation  of  which  is  given  on  p.  512. 
When  the  sleeves  of  the  Chiton  reached  down  to 
the  hands,  it  seems  to  have  been  properly  called 
XeipiSwro's  (Gell.  vii.  12,  see  woodcut,  p.  329)7 
though  this  word  seems  to  have  been  frequently 
used  as  equivalent  to  a/x<t>ind<rxa^os-  (Hesych.  s.  v. 
*A/A(l>tfj.d(rxa^0S') 

A  xiT^v  tydotrTdHtos  was  one  which  was  not 
fastened  round  the  body  with  a  girdle  (Pollux,  vii. 
48  ;  Phot.  Lex.  p.  346,  Pors.)  :  a  xtT(^v  ffToAiSw- 
t6s  seems  to  have  had  a  kind  of  flounce  at  the 
bottom.  (Pollux  vii.  54  ;  Xenoph.  Cyrop.  vi.  4. 
§  2.) 

On  the  subject  of  the  Greek  Chiton  in  general, 
see  Miiller,  Dorians,  iv.  2.  §  3,  4,  Arch'dologie  der 
Kunst,  §  337,  339  ;  Becker,  Charikles,  vol.  ii. 
p.  309,  &c. 

2.  Roman.  The  Tunica  of  the  Romans,  like 
the  Greek  Chiton,  was  a  woollen  under  garment, 
over  which  the  Toga  was  worn.  It  was  the  Indu- 
mentum or  IndutuS)  as  opposed  to  the  Amictus,  the 
general  term  for  the  toga,  pallium,  or  any  other 
outer  garment.  [Amictus.]  The  Romans  are 
said  to  have  had  no  other  clothing  originally  but 
the  toga ;  and  when  the  Tunic  was  first  introduced, 
it  was  merely  a  short  garment  without  sleeves,  and 
was  called  Cohbium.  (Gell.  vii.  12  ;  Serv.  ad  Virg. 
Aen.  ix.  616.)  It  was  considered  a  mark  of  effe- 
minacy for  men  to  wear  Tunics  with  long  sleeves 
(manicatae)  and  reaching  to  the  feet  (talares). 
(Cic.  Cat.  ii.  10.)  Julius  Caesar  was  accustomed 
to  wear  one  which  had  sleeves,  with  fringes  at  the 
wrist  (ad  manus  fimbriata^  Suet  Jul.  45),  and  in 
the  later  times  of  the  empire,  tunics  with  sleeves, 
and  reaching  to  the  feet,  became  common. 

The  Tunic  was  girded  (cineia)  with  a  belt  or 
girdle  around  the  waist,  but  was  usually  worn 
loose,  without  being  girded,  when  a  person  was  at 
home,  or  wished  to  be  at*his  ease.  (Hor.  Sat.  ii. 
1.  73  ;  Ovid,  Am.  i.  9.  41.)  Hence  we  find  the 
terms  cinc£usy  praecincius,  and  succinctus,  applied, 
like  the  Greek  etf£Wos,  to  an  active  and  diligent 
person,  and  discinctus  to  one  who  was  idle  or  disso- 
lute. (Hor.  Sat.  i.  5.  6,  ii.  6.  107,  Epod.  i.  34.) 

The  form  of  the  Tunic,  as  worn  by  men,  is  re- 
presented in  many  woodcuts  in  this  work.  In 
works  of  art  it  usually  terminates  a  little  above  the 
knee  ;  it  has  short  sleeves,  covering  only  the  upper 
part  of  the  arm,  and  is  girded  at  the  waist  (see 
cuts,  pp.  90,  808):  the  sleeves  sometimes,  though 
less  frequently,  extend  to  the  hands  (cut,  p.  141). 

Both  sexes  usually  wore  two  tunics,  an  outer 
and  an  under,  the  latter  of  which  was  worn  next 
the  skin,  and  corresponds  to  our  shirt  and  che- 
mise. Varro  (ap.  Non.  xiv.  36)  says,  that  when 
the  Romans  began  to  wear  two  tunics,  they  called 
them  Subucula  and  Indusiwn,  the  former  of  which 
Bottiger  (Sabina,  vol.  ii.  p.  113)  supposes  to  be  the 
name  of  the  under  tunic  of  the  men,  and  the  latter 
of  that  of  the  women.  But  it  would  appear  from 
another  passage  of  Varro  (L.  L.  v.  131,  ed.  Miiller) 
referred  to  by  Becker  (Gallm,  vol.  ii.  p.  89),  as  if 
Varro  had  meant  to  give  the  name  of  Subucula  to 
the  under  tunic,  and  that  of  Indusium  or  Intusium 
to  the  outer,  though  the  passage  is  not  without  dif- 
ficulties. It  appears,  however,  that  Subucula  was 
chiefly  used  to  designate  the  under  tunic  of  men. 
(Suet.  Aug.  82  ;  Hor.  Epist.  i.  1.  95.)  The  word 
interula  was  of  later  origin,  and  seems  to  have  ap- 
plied equally  to  the  under  tunic  of  both  sexe* 
4  f  3 
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(Apul.  Florid,  ii.  p.  32  ;  Metam.  viii.  p.  533,  ed. 
Oud.  ;  Vopisc.  Prob.  4.)  The  Supparus  or  Sup- 
parum  is  said  by  Festus  (s.  v.)  to  have  been  a  linen 
vest,  and  to  have  been  the  same  as  the  Subucula ; 
but  Varro  (v.  131),  on  the  contrary,  speaks  of  it 
as  a  kind  of  outer  garment,  and  contrasts  it  with 
Subucula,  which  he  derives  from  subtus,  while  sup- 
parus he  derives  from  supra.  The  passage  of  Lucan 
(ii.  364)  in  which  it  is  mentioned  does  not  enable 
as  to  decide  whether  it  was  an  outer  or  under  gar- 
ment, but  would  rather  lead  us  to  suppose  that  it 
was  the  former.  Persons  sometimes  wore  several 
tunics,  as  a  protection  against  cold  :  Augustus  wore 
four  in  the  winter,  besides  a  Subucula.  (Suet. 
Aug.  82.) 

As  the  dress  of  a  man  usually  consisted  of  an 
under  tunic,  an  outer  tunic,  and  the  toga,  so  that 
of  a  woman,  in  like  manner,  consisted  of  an  under 
tunic  {Tunica  intima,  Gell.  x.  15),  an  outer  tunic, 
and  the  palla.  The  outer  tunic  of  the  Roman 
matron  was  properly  called  Stola  [Stola],  and  is 
represented  in  the  woodcut  on  p.  1073  ;  but  the 
annexed  woodcut,  which  represents  a  Roman  em- 
press in  the  character  of  Concordia,  or  Abundantia, 
gives  a  better  idea  of  its  form.  (Visconti,  Mo- 
numenti  Gabini,  n.  34  ;  Bb'ttiger,  Sabina,  tav.  x.) 
Over  the  Tunic  or  Stola  the  Palla  is  thrown  in 
many  folds,  but  the  shape  of  the  former  is  still 
distinctly  shown. 


The  tunics  of  women  were  larger  and  longer 
than  those  of  men,  and  always  had  sleeves  ;  but  in 
ancient  paintings  and  statues  we  seldom  find  the 
Bleeves  covering  more  than  the  upper  part  of  the 
arm.  An  example  of  the  contrary  is  seen  in  the 
Museo  Borbonico,  vol.  vii.  tav.  3.  Sometimes  the 
tunics  were  adorned  with  golden  ornaments  called 
Leria.  (Festus,  s.  v. ;  Gr.  tojpof,  Hesych.  Suid.  s.  v.) 

Poor  people,  who  could  not  afford  to  purchase  a 
toga,  wore  the  tunic  alone,  whence  we  find  the 
common  people  called  Tunicati.  (Cic.  in  RuU.  ii. 
34  ;  Hor.  Epist.  i.  7.  65.)  Persons  at  work  laid 
fiside  the  toga  ;  thus,  in  the  woodcut  on  p.  808,  a 
man  is  represented  ploughing  in  his  tunic  only.  A 
person  who  wore  only  his  tunic  was  frequently 
called  Nodus. 

Respecting  the  Clavus  Latus  and  the  Clavus 
Angustus,  worn  on  the  tunics  of  the  Senators  and 
Equites  respectively,  see  Clavus. 
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When  a  triumph  was  celebrated,  the  conqueror 
wore,  together  with  an  embroidered  toga  (Toga 
picta),  a  flowered  tunic  (Tunica  palmata),  also 
called  Tunica  Jovis,  because  it  was  taken  from  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  (Liv.  x.  7  s  Mart, 
vii.  1 ;  Juv.  x.  38.)  [Triumphus,  p.  1166,  a.]  Tunics 
of  this  kind  were  sent  as  presents  to  foreign  kings 
by  the  senate.     (Liv.  xxx.  15,  xxxi.  11.) 

TURI'BULUM  (Siviuavliptov),  a  censei.  The 
Greeks  and  Romans,  when  they  sacrificed,  com- 
monly took  a  little  frankincense  out  of  the  Acerha 
and  let  it  fall  upon  the  flaming  altar.  [  Ara.]  More 
rarely  they  used  a  censer,  by  means  of  which  they 
burnt  the  incense  in  greater  profusion,  and  which 
was  in  fact  a  small  moveable  grate  or  Focuxus. 
(Aelian,  V.  H.  xii.  51.)  The  annexed  woodcut, 
taken  from  an  ancient  painting,  shows  the  per- 
formance of  both  of  these  acts  at  the  same  time. 
Winckelmann  (Man.  Itied.  177)  supposes  it  to  re- 
present Livia,  the  wife,  and  Octavia,  the  sister  of 
Augustus,  sacrificing  to  Mars  in  gratitude  for  his 
safe  return  from  Spain.  (Hor.  Carm.  iii.  14.  5.) 
The  censer  here  represented  has  two  handles  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  it  from  place  to  place,  and 
it  stands  upon  feet  so  that  the  air  might  be  ad- 
mitted underneath,  and  pass  upwards  through  the 
fuel. 


As  the  censer  was  destined  for  the  worship  of 
the  gods,  it  was  often  made  of  gold  or  silver  (Ep. 
ad  Heb.  ix.  4  ;  Thucyd.  vi.  46)  and  enriched  with 
stones  and  gems.  (Herod,  iv.  162  ;  Cic.  Verr.  iv. 
21 — 24.)  We  find  a  silver  censer  in  the  official 
enumerations  of  the  treasures  presented  to  the  Par- 
thenon at  Athens :  its  bars  (Stepeio-fiara)  were  of 
bronze.  (Bbckh,  Corp.  Inscrip.  vol.  i.  pp.  198,  235, 
238.)  [J.Y.] 

TURMA.     [Exercitus,  p.  497,  b.] 

TURRIS  (vipyos),  a  tower.  The  word  ripats, 
from  which  comes  the  Latin  tnrris,  signified  ac- 
cording to  Dionysius  (i.  26)  any  strong  building 
surrounded  by  walls  ;  and  it  was  from  the  fact  of 
the  Pelasgians  in  Italy  dwelling  in  such  places 
that  the  same  writer  supposes  them  to  have  been 
called  Tyrsenians  or  Tyrrhenians,  that  is,  the  in- 
habitants of  towns  or  castles.  Turris  in  the  old 
Latin  language  seems  to  have  been  equivalent  to 
urbs.  (Polyb.  xxvi.  4  ;  Gottling,  Gesch.  d.  Rom. 
Staatso.  p.  17.)  The  use  of  towers  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  was  various. 

I.  Stationary  Towers.  1.  Buildings  of  this  form 
are  frequently  mentioned  by  ancient  authors,  as 
forming  by  themselves  places  of  residence  and 
defence.  This  use  of  towers  was  very  common  in 
Africa.  (Diod.  Sic.  iii.  49,  Mn.  Ant.  pp.  34,  35, 
with  Wesseling's  notes.)  We  have  examples  in 
the  tower  of  Hannibal  on  his  estate  between 
Acholla  and  Thapsus  (Liv.  xxxiii.  48),  the  terns 
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regia  of  Jugurtha  (Sallust.  Jug.  103),  the  tower  of 
a  private  citizen  without  the  walls  of  Carthage,  by 
the  help  of  which  Scipio  took  the  city  (Appian. 
Pun.  117)  ;  and,  in  Spain,  the  tower  in  which 
Cn.  Scipio  was  burnt.  (Appian.  Hisp.  16.)  Such 
towers  were  common  in  the  frontier  provinces  of 
the  Roman  empire.    (Ammian.  Marcell.  xxviii.  2.) 

2.  They  were  erected  within  cities,  partly  to 
form  a  last  retreat  in  case  the  city  should  be  taken, 
and  partly  to  overawe  the  inhabitants.  In  almost 
all  Greek  cities,  which  were  usually  built  upon  a 
hill,  rock,  or  Borne  natural  elevation,  there  was  a 
kind  of  tower,  a  castle,  or  a  citadel,  built  upon  the 
highest  part  of  the  rook  or  hill,  to  which  the  name 
of  Acropolis  was  given,  as  at  Athens,  Corinth, 
Argos,  Messene,  and  many  other  places.  The 
Capitolium  at  Rome  answered  the  same  purpose 
as  the  Acropolis  in  the  Greek  citieB  ;  and  of  the 
Bame  kind  were  the  tower  of  Agathocles  at  Utica 
(Appian.  Pun.  14),  and  that  of  Antonia  at  Jeru- 
salem. (Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  v.  5.  §8,  Act.  Apostol. 
xxi.  31.) 

3.  The  fortifications  both  of  cities  and  camps 
were  strengthened  by  towers,  which  were  placed 
at  intervals  on  the  mums  of  the  former  [Murus] 
and  the  vallum  of  the  latter  ;  and  a  similar  use 
was  made  of  them  in  the  lines  (circumvallatio) 
drawn  round  a  besieged  town.  [Vallum.]  They 
were  generally  used  at  the  gates  of  towns  and  of 
stative  camps.  [Porta.]  The  use  of  temporary 
towers  on  walls  to  repel  an  attack  will  be  noticed 
below. 

II.  Moveable  Towers.  These  were  among  the 
most  important  engines  used  in  storming  a  fortified 
place.  They  were  of  two  kinds.  Some  were 
made  so  that  they  could  be  taken  to  pieces  and 
carried  to  the  scene  of  operations :  these  were 
called  folding  towers  (irOpyoi  itt6ktoi  or  inTvyfxevot, 
turves plicatiles,  or  portable  towers,  <popT]Tol  irvp-yoi). 
The  other  sort  were  constructed  on  wheels,  so  as 
to  be  driven  up  to  the  walls ;  and  hence  they  were 
called  iurres  ambuiatoriae  or  subrotatae.  But  the 
turres  plicatiles  were  generally  made  with  wheels, 
so  that  they  were  also  ambuiatoriae. 

The  first  invention  or  improvement  of  such 
towers  is  ascribed  by  Athenaeus  the  mechanician 
(quoted  by  Lipsius,  Oper.  vol.  iii.  p.  297)  to  the 
Greeks  of  Sicily  in  the  time  of  Dionysius  I.  (b.  o. 
405.)  Diodorus  (xiv.  51)  mentions  towers  on  wheels 
as  used  by  Dionysius  at  the  siege  of  Motya.  He 
had  before  (xiii.  54)  mentioned  towers  as  used  at 
the  siege  of  Selinus  (b.  c.  409),  but  he  does  not 
say  that  they  were  on  wheels.  According  to  others, 
they  were  invented  by  the  engineers  in  the  service 
of  Philip  and  Alexander,  the  most  famous  of  whom 
were  Polyidus,  a  Thessalian,  who  assisted  Philip  at 
the  siege  of  Byzantium,  and  his  pupils  Chaereas 
and  Diades.  (Vitruv.  x.  19.  s.  13.)  Heron  (c.  13) 
ascribes  their  invention  to  Diades  and  Chaereas, 
Vitruvius  (I.  c.)  to  Diades  alone,  and  Athenaeus 
(I.  e.)  says  that  they  were  improved  in  the  time  of 
Philip  at  the  siege  of  Byzantium.  Vitruvius  states 
that  the  towers  of  Diades  were  carried  about  by 
the  army  in  separate  pieces.  Respecting  the 
towers  used  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  at  the  siege 
of  Rhodes,  see  Helepolis. 

Appian  mentions  the  turres  plicatiles  (Bell.  do. 
v.  36,  37),  and  states  that  at  the  siege  of  Rhodes 
Cassius  took  such  towers  with  him  in  his  ships, 
and  had  them  set  up  on  the  spot.     (Id.  iv.  72.) 

Besides  the  frequent  allusions  in  indent  writers 
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to  the  moveable  towers  (turres  mobiles,  Liv.  xxi. 
11),  we  have  particular  descriptions  of  them  by 
Vitruvius  (x.  19.  s.  13),  and  Vegetius  (iv.  17). 

They  were  generally  made  of  beams  and  planks, 
and  covered,  at  least  on  the  three  sides  which  were 
exposed  to  the  besieged,  with  iron,  not  only  for 
protection,  but  also,  according  to  Josephus,  to  in- 
crease their  weight  and  thus  make  them  steadier. 
They  were  also  covered  with  raw  hides  and  quilts, 
moistened,  and  sometimes  with  alum,  to  protect 
them  from  fire.  The  use  of  alum  for  this  purpose 
appears  to  have  originated  with  Sulla  at  the  Biege 
of  Athens.  (Amm.  Marc.  xx.  and  Claud.  Quadrig. 
ap.  Lips.  p.  300.)  Their  height  was  such  as  to 
overtop  the  walls,  towers,  and  all  other  fortifica- 
tions of  the  besieged  place.  (Liv.  xxi.  11.)  Vitru- 
vius (I.  c),  following  Diades,  mentions  two  sizes 
of  towers.  The  smallest  ought  not,  he  says,  to  be 
less  than  60  cubits  high,  17  wide,  and  one-fifth 
smaller  at  the  top  ;  and  the  greater  120  cubits  high 
and  23£  wide.  Heron  (c.  13),  who  also  follows 
Diades,  agrees  with  Vitruvius  so  far,  but  adds  an 
intermediate  size,  half-way  between  the  two,  90 
cubits  high.  Vegetius  mentions  towers  of  30,  40, 
and  50  feet  square.  They  were  divided  into  sto- 
ries (tabulata  or  tecta),  and  hence  they  are  called 
turres  contabulatae.  (Liv.  xxi.  34.)  Towers  of 
the  three  sizes  just  mentioned  consisted  respec- 
tively of  10,  15,  and  20  stories.  The  stories  de- 
creased in  height  from  the  bottom  to  the  top. 
Diades  and  Chaereas,  according  to  Heron,  made 
the  lowest  story  7  cubits  and  12  digits,  those  about 
the  middle  5  cubits,  and  the  upper  4  cubits  and 
one-third  of  a  cubit. 

The  sides  of  the  towers  were  pierced  with  win- 
dows, of  which  there  were  several  to  each  story. 

These  rules  were  not  strictly  adhered  to  in  prac- 
tice. Towers  were  made  of  6  stories,  and  even 
fewer.  (Diod.  xiv.  51.)  Those  of  10  stories  were 
very  common  (Hirt.  Bell.  Gall.  viii.  41  j  Sil.  Ital. 
xiv.  300),  but  towers  of  20  stories  are  hardly,  if 
ever,  mentioned.  Plutarch  (Lucull.  10)  speaks  of 
one  of  100  cubits  high  used  by  Mithridates  at  the 
Biege  of  Cyzicus. 

The  use  of  the  stories  was  to  receive  the  engines 
of  war  [Tormenta],  and  slingers  and  archers 
were  stationed  in  them  and  on  the  tops  of  the 
towers.  (Liv.  xxi.  11.)  In  the  lowest  story 
was  a  battering-ram  [Aries]  ;  and  in  the  middle 
one  or  more  bridges  (ponies)  made  of  beams  and 
planks,  and  protected  at  the  sides  by  hurdles. 
Scaling-ladders  (scalae)  were  also  carried  in  the 
towers,  and  when  the  missiles  had  cleared  the 
walls,  these  bridges  and  ladders  enabled  the  be- 
siegers to  rush  upon  them. 

The  towers  were  placed  upon  wheels  (generally 
6  or  8),  that  they  might  be  brought  up  to  the 
walls.  These  wheels  were  placed  for  security  in- 
side of  the  tower. 

The  tower  was  built  so  far  from  the  besieged 
place  as  to  be  out  of  the  enemy's  reach,  and  then 
pushed  up  to  the  walls  by  men  stationed  inside  of 
and  behind  it.  (Caesar,  B.  G.  ii.  30,  31  ;  Q.  Curt, 
viii.  10.)  The  attempt  to  draw  them  forward  by 
beasts  of  burthen  was  sometimes  made,  but  was 
easily  defeated  by  shooting  the  beasts.  (Procop. 
Bell.  Goth.  i.  ap.  Lips.  p.  298.)  They  were  gene- 
rally brought  up  upon  the  Agger  (Hirtius,  I.  c), 
and  it  not  unfrequently  happened  that  a  tower  stuck 
fast  or  fell  over  on  account  of  the  softness  of  the 
agger.  (Liv.  xxxii.  17;  Q.  Curt.  iv.  6.  §  9.)  They 
4  p  4 
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were  placed  on  the  agger  before  it  was  completed, 
to  protect  the  soldiers  in  working  at  it.  (Sail. 
Jugurth.  76  ;  Caesar,  B.  G.  vii.  22.)  When  the 
tower  was  brought  up  to  the  walls  without  an 
itgger,  the  ground  was  levelled  before  it  by  means 
of  the  Museums. 

These  towers  were  accounted  most  formidable 
engines  of  attack.  They  were  opposed  in  the  fol- 
lowing ways. 

1.  They  were  set  on  fire,  either  by  sallies  of  the 
besieged,  or  by  missiles  carrying  burning  matter, 
or  by  letting  men  down  from  the  walls  by  ropes, 
close  to  tne  towers,  while  the  besiegers  slept. 
(Veget.  iv.  18  ;  Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  305.) 

2.  By  undermining  the  ground  over  which  the 
tower  had  to  pass,  so  as  to  overset  it.  (Veget.  iv. 
20.) 

3.  By  pushing  it  off  by  main  force  by  iron-shod 
beams,  asseres  or  trades,     (Veget.  I.  c.) 

4.  By  breaking  or  overturning  it  with  stones 
thrown  from  catapults,  when  it  was  at  a  distance, 
or,  when  it  came  close  to  the  wall,  by  striking  it 
with  an  iron-shod  beam  hung  from  a  mast  on  the 
wall,  and  thus  resembling  an  Aries. 

5.  By  increasing  the  height  of  the  wall ;  first 
with  masonry,  and  afterwards  with  beams  and 
planks,  and  also  by  the  erection  of  temporary 
wooden  towers  on  the  walls.  (Caesar,  B.  G.  vii. 
22  ;  Veget.  iv.  19.)  This  mode  of  defence  was 
answered  by  the  besiegers  in  two  ways.  Either 
the  agger  on  which  the  tower  stood  was  raised,  as 
by  Caesar  at  the  siege  of  Avaricum  (B.  G.  I.  c),  or 
a  smaller  tower  was  constructed  within  the  upper 
part  of  the  tower,  and  when  completed  was  raised 
by  screws  and  ropes.  (Veget.  I.  c.)  On  these 
towers  in  general  see  Lipsius,  Poliorcet.  in  Oper. 
vol.  iii.  pp.  296—356. 

III.  Caesar  (B.  C.  li.  8 — 9)  describes  a  peculiar 
sort  of  tower,  which  was  invented  at  the  siege  of 
Massilia,  and  called  turris  latericia,  or  laterculum. 
It  partook  somewhat  of  the  character  both  of  a 
fixed  and  of  a  besieging  tower.  It  was  built  of 
masonry  near  the  walls  of  the  town  to  afford  the 
besiegers  a  retreat  from  the  sudden  sallies  of  the 
enemy  ;  the  builders  were  protected  by  a  moveable 
cover  ;  and  the  tower  was  pierced  with  windows 
for  shooting  out  missiles. 

IV.  Towers  in  every  respect  similar  to  the  turres 
ambulatoriae  (excepting  of  course  the  wheels)  were 
constructed  on  ships,  for  the  attack  of  fortified 
places  by  sea.  (Caes.  Bell.  Civ.  iii.  40,  where, 
respecting  the  term  ad  libram,  see  the  commenta- 
tors ;  Liv.  xxiv.  34;  Appian.  Mith.  73,  Bell.  Civ. 
v.  106;  Amm.  Marc.  xxi.  12.) 

V.  Small  towers  carrying  a  few  armed  men 
were  placed  on  the  backs  of  elephants  used  in  battle. 
(Liv.  xxxvii.  40.) 

VI.  The  words  nipyos  and  turris  are  applied  to 
an  army  drawn  up  in  a  deep  oblong  column.  (Gell. 
x.  9  ;  Cato,  de  Re  Milit.  ap.  Fest.  s.  v.  Serra  proe- 
liari,  p.  344,  ed.  MUller  ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  II. 
xii.  43.)  [P.  S.] 

TUTE'LA.     [Tutor.] 

TUTE'LAE  ACTIO.     [Tutor.] 

TUTOR.  The  difference  between  a  Tutor  and 
Tutela,  and  Curator  and  Curatio  or  Cura,  is  ex- 
plained in  the  article  Curator.  In  the  Roman 
system  there  might  be  persons  who  were  under  no 
potestas,  and  had  property  of  their  own,  but  by 
reason  of  their  age  or  sex  required  protection  for 
their  own  interest,  and  for  the  interest  of  those  who 
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might  be  their  heredes.  This  protection  was  given 
by  the  tutela  to  Impuberes  and  women. 

A  Tutor  derived  his  name  a  "  tnendo  "  from  pro- 
tecting another  {quasi  Tuitor).  His  power  and  of- 
fice were  "  Tutela,"  which  is  thus  defined  by  Servius 
Sulpicius  (Dig.  26.  tit.  I.  s.  1) :  "  Tutela  est  vis 
ac  potestas  in  capite  libero  ad  tuendum  eum  qui 
propter  aetatem  suam  {sua)  sponte  se  defendere 
nequit  jure  civili  data  ac  permissa."  After  the 
word  "  suam  "  it  has  been  suggested  by  Rudorff 
that  something  like  what  follows  has  been  omitted 
by  the  copyists :  "  eamve  quae  propter  sexum,"  a 
conjecture  which  seems  very  probable.  Tutela  ex- 
presses both  the  status  of  the  Tutor  and  that  of  the 
person  who  was  In  Tutela.  The  tutela  of  Im- 
puberes was  a  kind  of  Potestas,  according  to  the 
old  law :  that  of  Mulieres  was  merely  a  Jus. 

As  to  the  classification  of  the  different  kinds 
(genera)  of  Tutela,  the  jurists  differed.  Some 
made  five  genera,  as  QuintusMucius;  others  three, 
as  Servius  Sulpicius ;  and  others  two,  as  Labeo. 
The  most  convenient  division  is  into  two  genera, 
the  tutela  of  Impuberes  (pupilli,  pupillae),  and 
the  tutela  of  Women.  The  pupillus  or  the  pupilla 
is  the  male  or  the  female  who  is  under  Tutela. 

Every  paterfamilias  had  power  to  appoint  by 
testament  a  Tutor  for  his  children  who  were  in  his 
power :  if  they  were  males,  only  in  case  they  were 
Impuberes  ;  if  they  were  females,  also  in  case  they 
were  marriageable  (nubihs),  that  is  above  twelve 
years  of  age.  Therefore  if  a  tutor  was  appointed 
for  a  male,  he  was  released  from  the  Tutela  on  at- 
taining puberty  (fourteen  years  of  age),  but  the 
female  still  continued  in  tutela,  unless  she  was  re- 
leased from  it  by  the  Jus  Liberorum  under  the 
Lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppaea.  A  man  could  only 
appoint  a  Tutor  for  his  grandchildren,  in  case  they 
would  not  upon  his  death  come  into  the  power  of 
their  father.  A  father  could  appoint  a  tutor  for 
Postumi,  provided  they  would  have  been  in  his 
power,  if  they  had  been  born  in  his  life-time.  A 
man  could  appoint  a  tutor  for  his  wife  in  manu, 
and  for  his  daughter-in-law  (nurus)  who  was  in 
the  manus  of  his  son.  The  usual  form  of  appoint- 
ing a  Tutor  was  this :  "  Lucium  Titium  Liberis 
meis  tutorem  do."  A  man  could  also  give  his  wife 
in  manu  the  power  of  choosing  a  tutor  (tutoris 
optio)  ;  and  the  optio  might  be  either  plena  or 
angusta.  She  who  had  the  plena  optio  might 
choose  (and  consequently  change)  her  tutor  any 
number  of  times :  she  who  had  the  angusta  optio 
was  limited  in  her  choice  to  the  number  of  times 
which  the  testator  had  fixed.     [Testamentum.] 

The  power  to  appoint  a  tutor  by  will  was  either 
given  or  confirmed  by  the  Twelve  Tables.  The 
earliest  instance  recorded  of  a  testamentary  Tutor 
is  that  of  Tarquinius  Priscus  being  appointed  by 
the  will  of  Ancus  (Liv.  i.  34),  which  may  be  taken 
to  prove  this  much  at  least,  that  the  power  of  ap- 
pointing a  tutor  by  will  was  considered  by  the 
Romans  as  one  of  their  oldest  legal  institutions. 
The  nearest  kinsmen  were  usually  appointed  Tu- 
tores,  and  if  a  testator  passed  over  such,  it  was  a 
reflection  on  their  character  (Cicpro  P.  Sexlio,  52), 
that  is,  we  must  suppose,  if  the  testator  himself 
was  a  man  in  good  repute.  Persons  named  and 
appointed  Tutores  by  a  will  were  Tutores  Dativi : 
those  who  were  chosen  under  the  power  given  by 
a  will  were  Tutores  Optivi.     (Gaius,  i.  154.) 

If  the  testator  appointed  no  tutor  by  his- will, 
the  tutela  was  given  by  the  Twelve  Tables  to  the 
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nearest  Agnati,  and  such  Tutores  were  called  Legi- 
timi.  The  nearest  Agnati  were  also  the  heredes  in 
case  of  the  immediate  heredes  of  the  Testator  dying 
intestate  and  without  issue,  and  the  tutela  was 
therefore  a  right  which  they  claimed  as  well  as  a 
duty  imposed  on  them.  Persius  (ii.  12)  alludes  to 
the  claim  of  the  Tutor  as  heres  to  his  pupillus.  A 
son  who  was  pubes,  was  the  legitimus  tutor  of  a 
son  who  was  impubes  ;  and  if  there  was  no  son  who 
was  pubes,  the  son  who  was  impubes  had  his  father's 
brother  (palruus)  for  his  tutor.  The  same  rule  ap- 
plied to  females  also,  till  it  was  altered  by  a  Lex 
Claudia.  If  there  were  several  agnati  in  the  same 
degree,  they  were  all  tutores.  If  there  were  no 
Agnati,  the  tutela  belonged  to  the  Gentiles,  so  long 
as  the  Jus  Gentilicium  was  in  force.  (Gaius,  iii. 
17,  and  i.  164.)  The  tutela  in  which  a  freedman 
was  with  respect  to  his  Patronus  was  also  Legitima; 
not  that  it  was  expressly  given  by  the  words  (lex) 
of  the  Twelve  Tables,  but  it  flowed  from  the  lex 
as  a  consequence  (per  consequentiam,  Ulp.  Frag. 
tit.  11)  ;  for  as  the  hereditates  of  intestate  liberti 
and  libertae  belonged  to  the  patronus,  it  was  as- 
sumed that  the  tutela  belonged  to  him  also,  since 
the  Twelve  Tables  allowed  the  same  persons  to  be 
tutors  in  the  case  of  an  ingenuus,  to  whom  they 
gave  the  hereditas  in  case  there  was  no  suus  heres. 
(Gaius,  i.  165.) 

If  a  free  person  had  been  mancipated  to  another 
either  by  the  parent  or  coemptionator,  and  such 
other  person  manumitted  the  free  person,  he  be- 
came his  tutor  fiduciarius  by  analogy  to  the  case  of 
freedman  and  patron.  (Compare  Gaius,  i.  166  with 
UIp.Froo-.tit.il.  s.  5.)  [EmanoipatiojFiducia.] 

If  an  impubes  had  neither  a  tutor  Dativus  nor 
Legitimus,  he  had  one  given  to  him,  in  Rome,  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  Lex  Atilia  by  the  Praetor 
Urbanus  and  the  major  part  of  the  Tribuni  Plebis; 
in  the  provinces  in  such  cases  a  tutor  was  appointed 
by  the  Praesides  under  the  provisions  of  the  Lex 
Julia  et  Titia.  [Lex  Julia  et  Titia.]  If  a 
tutor  was  appointed  by  testament  either  sub  condi- 
cione  or  ex  die  certo,  a  tutor  might  be  given  under 
these  Leges  so  long  as  the  condition  had  not  taken 
effect  or  the  day  had  not  arrived :  and  even  when 
a  tutor  had  been  appointed  absolutely  (pure),  a 
tutor  might  be  given  under  these  Leges  so  long  as 
there  was  no  heres  ;  but  the  power  of  such  tutor 
ceased  as  soon  as  there  was  a  tutor  under  the  tes- 
tament, that  is,  as  soon  as  there  was  a  heres  to 
take  the  hereditas.  If  a  tutor  was  captured  by 
the  enemy,  a  tutor  was  also  given  under  these 
Leges,  but  such  tutor  ceased  to  be  tutor,  as  soon  as 
the  original  tutor  returned  from  captivity,  for  he 
recovered  his  tutela  Jure  Postliminii. 

Before  the  passing  of  the  Lex  Atilia  tutors  were 
given  by  the  praetor  in  other  cases,  as  for  instance, 
when  the  legis  actiones  were  in  use,  the  Praetor 
appointed  a  tutor  if  there  was  any  action  between 
a  tutor  and  a  woman  or  ward,  for  the  tutor  could 
not  give  the  necessary  authority  (auctoritas)  to 
the  acts  of  those  whose  tutor  he  was,  in  a  matter 
in  which  his  own  interest  was  concerned.  Other 
cases  in  which  a  tutor  was  given  are  mentioned  by 
Ulpian,  Frag.  tit.  11. 

Ulpian's  division  of  Tutores  is  into  Legitimi, 
Senatusconsultis  constituti,  Moribus  introducti. 
His  legitimi  tutores  comprehend  all  those  who  be- 
come tutores  by  virtue  of  any  Lex,  and  specially 
by  the  Twelve  Tables :  accordingly  it  comprises 
tutores  in  the  case  of  intestacy,  tutores  appointed 
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by  testament,  for  they  were  confirmed  by  the 
Twelve  Tables,  and  tutores  appointed  under  any 
other  Lex  as  the  Atilia.  Various  Senatusconsulta 
declared  in  what  cases  a  tutor  might  be  appointed; 
thus  the  Lex  Julia  de  maritandis  ordinibus  (Papia 
et  Poppaea)  enacted  that  the  Praetor  should  ap- 
point a  tutor  for  a  woman  or  a  virgin,  who  was  re- 
quired to  marry  by  this  law,  "  ad  dotem  dandam, 
dicendam,  promittendamve,"  if  her  Legitimus  tutor 
was  himself  a  Pupillus :  a  Senatusconsultum  ex- 
tended the  provision  to  the  provinces,  and  enacted 
that  in  such  case  the  praesides  should  appoint  a 
tutor ;  and  also  that  if  a  tutor  was  mutus  orfuriosus 
another  should  be  appointed  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Lex.  The  case  above  mentioned  of  a  tutor  being 
given  in  the  case  of  an  action  between  a  tutor  and 
his  ward,  is  a  case  of  a  tutor  Moribus  datus.  In 
the  Imperial  period  from  the  time  of  Claudius  tu- 
tores extra  ordinem  were  appointed  by  the  consuls 
also. 

Only  those  could  be  Tutores  who  were  sui  juris. 
A  person  could  not  be  named  Tutor  in  a  Testa- 
ment, unless  he  had  the  Testamentifactio  with  the 
Testator,  a  rule  which  excluded  such  persons  as 
Peregrini.  The  Latini  Juniani  were  excluded  by 
the  Lex  Junia.  (Gaius,  i.  23.)  Women  could 
not  be  Tutores.  Many  persons  who  were  com- 
petent to  be  Tutores,  might  excuse  themselves 
from  taking  the  office :  these  grounds  of  excuse 
(excusationes)  were,  among  others,  age,  absence, 
the  being  already  Tutor  in  other  cases,  the  holding 
of  particular  offices  and  other  grounds  which  are 
enumerated  in  the  Fragmenta  Vaticana  (123 — 
247).  In  the  system  of  Justinian  the  tutela  is 
viewed  as  a  Publicum  munus. 

The  power  of  the  Tutor  was  with  respect  to  the 
property  and  pecuniary  interests,  not  the  person  of 
the  Pupillus,  and  the  passage  of  the  Twelve  Tables 
which  gives  or  confirms  to  a  testator  the  power  of  dis- 
posing of  his  property,  uses  the  phrase,  Uti  legassit 
super  pecunia  tutelave  suae  rei,  that  is  the  Tutela 
of  the  property.  It  was  not  absolutely  essential 
to  the  notion  of  Tutela  that  the  Tutor  should  have 
the  administration  of  property ;  and  he  had  it  not 
in  the  case  of  Mulieres.  It  might  happen  that  the 
Tutores  from  their  nearness  of  blood  and  other 
causes  might  have  the  guardianship  of  the  Im- 
pubes ;  but  then  the  protection  of  the  property  of 
the  Impubes  was  the  special  office  of  the  Tutor, 
and  the  care  of  the  infant  belonged  to  the  mother, 
if  she  survived  (custodia  matrum,  Hor.  Ep.  i.  1. 
22).  In  a  case  mentioned  by  Livy  (iv.  9),  where 
the  mother  and  the  Tutores  could  not  agree  about 
the  marriage  of  the  mother's  daughter,  the  ma- 
gistrates decided  in  favour  of  the  mother's  power 
(secundum  parentis  arbitrium).  As  to  the  later 
law,  see  Dig.  27.  tit.  2.  s.  1.  §  6. 

A  pupillus  could  do  no  act  by  which  he  dimi- 
nished his  property,  but  any  act  to  which  he  was 
a  party  was  valid,  so  far  as  concerned  the  pupillus, 
if  It  was  for  his  advantage.  Consequently  a 
pupillus  could  contract  obligationes,  which  were  for 
his  advantage,  without  his  Tutor.  (Gaius,  iii.  107.) 
The  Tutor's  office  was  "  negotia  gerere  et  auctori- 
tatem  interponere."  Thus  the  natural  act  of  the 
pupillus  became  by  auctoritatis  interpositio  of  the 
Tutor,  a  legal  act ;  and  thus  the  pupillus  and  his 
Tutor  formed  one  complete  person,  as  to  legal  ca- 
pacity to  act.  No  particular  form  was  required 
for  the  expression  of  the  tutor's  auctoritas,  and  his 
presence,  when  the  act  was  done  by  the  pupillus, 
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was  enough,  if  lie  made  no  opposition  to  it.  (Ulp. 
Frag.  tit.  11.  s.  25.)  The  Negotiorum  Gestio  in 
which  the  Tutor  acted  alone  took  place  when  the 
Pupillus  was  an  Infans,  or  absent,  or  Furiosus : 
it  was  his  duty  to  preserve  and  improve  the 
property  and  to  do  all  necessary  acts  for  that  pur- 
pose. When  the  Pupillus  was  no  longer  Infans, 
he  could  do  various  acts  with  the  Auctoritas  of  his 
Tutor :  the  auctoritas  was  the  consent  of  the  Tutor 
to  the  act  of  the  Pupillus,  which  was  necessary  in 
order  to  render  it  a  legal  act.  Thus  it  was  a  rule 
of  law  that  neither  a  woman  nor  a  pupillus  could 
alienate  a  Res  mancipi  without  the  auctoritas  of  a 
Tutor :  a  woman  could  alienate  a  Res  nee  mancipi 
without  such  consent,  but  a  pupillus  could  not. 
(Gaius,  ii.  80.)  The  incapacity  of  the  pupillus  is 
best  shown  by  the  following  instance :  if  his  debtor 
paid  a  debt  to  the  pupillus,  the  money  became  the 
property  of  the  pupillus,  but  the  debtor  was  not 
released,  because  a  pupillus  could  not  release  any 
duty  that  was  due  to  himself  without  the  auctoritas 
of  his  Tutor,  for  he  could  alienate  nothing  without 
such  auctoritas,  and  to  release  his  debtor  was  equi- 
valent to  parting  with  a  right.  Still  if  the  money 
really  became  a  part  of  the  property  of  the  pupillus, 
or,  as  it  was  expressed  according  to  the  phraseology 
of  the  Roman  Law,  si  ex  eapecunia  locupletior /actus 
sit,  and  he  afterwards  sued  for  it,  the  debtor  might 
answer  his  demand  by  an  Exceptio  doli  mali. 
(Gaius,  ii.  84;  Cic.  Top.  11.)  The  subject  of  the 
incapacity  of  Impuberes  and  the  consequent  ne- 
cessity of  the  auctoritas  of  a  Tutor  is  further  ex- 
plained in  the  articles  Impubes  and  Infans. 

The  tutela  was  terminated  by  the  death  or 
capitis  deminutio  maxima  and  media  of  the  Tutor. 
The  case  of  a  Tutor  being  taken  prisoner  by  the 
enemy  has  been  stated.  (Gaius,  i.  187.)  A  legi- 
timus  Tutor  became  disqualified  to  be  Tutor  legiti- 
mus  if  he  sustained  a  capitis  deminutio  minima, 
which  was  the  case  if  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
adopted  (Gaius,  i.  195  ;  Ulp.  Frag.  tit.  II.  s.  13); 
but  this  was  not  the  case  with  a  testamentary 
Tutor.  The  tutela  ceased  by  the  death  of  the 
pupillus  or  pupilla,  or  by  a  capitis  deminutio,  as  for 
instance  the  pupilla  coming  in  manum  viri.  It 
also  ceased  when  the  pupillus  or  pupilla  attained 
the  age  of  Puberty,  which  in  the  male  sex  was 
fourteen  and  in  the  female  was  twelve.  [Impubes.] 
The  tutela  ceased  by  the  abdicatio  of  the  testa- 
mentary Tutor,  that  is,  when  he  declared  "  nolle 
se  tutorem  esse."  The  Tutor  legitimus  could  only 
get  rid  of  the  Tutela,  in  such  cases  as  he  could  get 
rid  of  it,  by  In  jure  cessio,  a  privilege  which  the 
Testamentary  tutor  had  not.  The  person  to  whom 
the  tutela  was  thus  transferred  was  called  Cessicius 
Tutor.  If  the  Cessicius  Tutor  died,  or  sustained  a 
Capitis  deminutio,  or  transferred  the  tutela  to 
another  by  the  In  jure  cessio,  the  tutela  reverted 
to  the  legitimus  tutor.  If  the  legitimus  tutor  died, 
or  sustained  a  capitis  deminutio,  the  cessicia  be- 
came extinguished.  Ulpian  adds  {Frag.  titT  xi. 
s.  8)  :  "  as  to  what  concerns  adgnati,  there  is  now 
no  cessicia  tutela,  for  it  was  only  permitted  to 
transfer  by  the  In  jure  cessio  the  tutela  of  females, 
and  the  legitima  tutela  of  females  was  done  away 
with  by  a  Lex  Claudia,  except  the  tutela  patro- 
noram."  The  power  of  the  legitimus  tutor  to 
transfer  the  tutela,  is  explained  when  we  consider 
what  was  his  relation  to  the  female.  [Testa- 
mentum.] 

The  tutela  of  a  tutor  was  terminated,  when  he 
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was  removed  from  the  tutela  as  suspectus,  or  when 
his  excusatio  was  allowed  to  be  justa  ;  but  in  both 
of  these  cases,  a  new  tutor  would  be  necessary. 
(Gaius,  i.  182.) 

The  tutor,  as  already  observed,  might  be  re- 
moved from  his  office,  if  he  was  misconducting 
himself:  this  was  effected  by  the  Accusatio  sus- 
pecti,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Twelve  Tables. 
(Gaius,  i.  182  ;  Dirksen,  UebersiclU,  &c.der  Zwol/ 
Tafelt,,  599—604.) 

The  Twelve  Tables  also  gave  the  pupillus  an 
action  against  the  Tutor  in  respect  of  any  mis- 
management of  his  property,  and  if  he  made 
out  his  case,  he  was  entitled  to  double  the  amount 
of  the  injury  done  to  his  property.  This  appears 
to  be  the  action  which  in  the  Digest  is  called 
Rationibus  distrahendis,  for  the  settlement  of  all 
accounts  between  the  Tutor  and  his  Pupillus. 
There  was  also  the  Judicium  tutelae,  which  com- 
prehended the  Actio  tutelae  directa  and  Contraria, 
and  like  the  Actio  distrahendis  rationibus  could 
only  be  brought  when  the  Tutela  was  ended.  The 
Actio  tutelae  directa  was  for  a  general  account  of 
the  property  managed  by  the  Tutor,  and  for  its 
delivery  to  the  pupillus  now  become  Pubes.  The 
tutor  was  answerable  not  only  for  loss  through 
dolus  malus,  but  for  loss  occasioned  by  want  of 
proper  care.  This  was  an  action  Bonae  fitlei  and 
consequently  In  incertum  (Gaius,  iv.  62).  If  the 
tutor  was  condemned  in  such  a  judicium,  the  con- 
sequence was  Infamia.  [Inpamia.]  The  tutor 
was  intitled  to  all  proper  allowances  in  respect  of 
what  he  had  expended  or  done  during  his  manage- 
ment of  the  property  of  the  pupillus.  The  Tutor 
had  the  Actio  tutelae  contraria  against  the  pupillus 
for  all  his  proper  costs  and  expenses  ;  and  he 
might  have  also  a  Calumniae  judicium,  in  case  he 
could  show  that  the  pupillus  had  brought  an  action 
against  him  from  malicious  motives. 

In  order  to  secure  the  proper  management  of  the 
property  of  a  pupillus  or  of  a  person  who  was  In 
curatione,  the  Praetor  required  the  Tutor  or  Cura- 
tor to  give  security  ;  but  no  security  was  required 
from  Testamentary  Tutores,  because  they  had  been 
selected  by  the  testator  ;  nor,  generally,  from  Cu- 
ratores  appointed  by  a  Consul,  Praetor  or  Praeses, 
for  they  were  appointed  as  being  fit  persons. 
(Gaius,  i.  199.) 

The  Tutela  of  women  who  are  puberes,  requires 
a  separate  consideration.  If  they  were  not  in 
Potestas  or  In  Manu,  yet  they  were  under  a 
Tutela. 

It  was  an  old  rule  of  Roman  Law  that  a  woman 
could  do  nothing  "  sine  auctore,"  that  is  without  a 
tutor  to  give  to  her  acts  a  complete  legal  character. 
(Liv.  xxxiv.  2,  the  Bpeech  of  Cato  for  the  Lex 
Oppia.)  The  reasons  for  this  rule  are  given  by 
Cicero  (pro  Murena,  c.  12),  by  Ulpian  (Frag.  tit. 
11.  s.  1)  and  by  Gaius  (i.  190)  ;  but  Gaius  con- 
siders the  usual  reasons  as  to  the  rule  being  founded 
on  the  inferiority  of  the  sex,  as  unsatisfactory;  for 
women  who  are  puberes  (perfectae  aetatis)  manage 
their  own  affairs,  and  in  some  cases  a  tutor  must 
interpose  his  auctoritas  (dids  causa),  and  frequently 
he  is  compelled  to  give  his  auctoritas  by  the  Praetor. 
(Gaius,  i.  190.)  Ulpian  also  observes  (Frag.  tit. 
11.  s.  25)  :  "  in  the  case  of  pupilli  and  pupillae, 
tutores  both  manage  their  affairs  and  give  their 
auctoritas  (et  negotia  gerunt  et  auctoritatem  inter- 
ponunt);  but  the  tutores  of  women  (mulieres,  that 
is  women  who  are  puberes)  only  give  their  aucto- 
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ritas."  There  were  other  cases  also  in  which  the 
capacity  of  a  Mulier  was  greater  than  that  of  a 
Pupillus  or  Pupilla.  The  object  of  this  rule  seems 
to  have  been  the  same  as  the  restriction  on  the 
Testamentary  power  of  women,  for  her  Agnati 
who  were  a  woman's  Legitimi  Tutores  were  in- 
terested in  preventing  the  alienation  of  her  pro- 
perty. 

A  Mulier  might  have  a  Tutor  appointed  by  her 
father's  Testament ;  or  by  the  Testament  of  her 
husband  in  whose  hand  she  was  (tutor  dativus). 
She  might  also  receive  from  her  husband's  will  the 
Tutoris  Optio  (tutor  optivus).  Women  who  had 
no  testamentary  Tutor,  were  in  the  tutela  of  their 
Agnati,  until  this  rule  of  law  was  repealed  by  a 
Lex  Claudia,  which  Gaius  (i.  157)  illustrates  as 
follows :  "  a  masculus  impubes  has  his  frater 
pnbes  or  his  patruus  for  his  tutor  ;  but  women 
(faeminae)  cannot  have  such  a  tutor."  This  old 
tutela  of  the  Twelve  Tables  (legitima  tutela)  and 
that  of  manumissores  (patronorum  tutela)  could  be 
transferred  by  the  In  jure  cessio,  while  that  of 
pupilli  could  not,  "  being,"  as  Gaius  observes, 
"  not  onerous,  for  it  terminated  with  the  period  of 
puberty."  But,  as  already  suggested,  there  were 
other  reasons  why  the  Agnati  could  part  with  the 
tutela,  which  in  the  case  of  Patroni  are  obvious. 
The  tutela  of  Patroni  was  not  included  within  the 
Lex  Claudia.  The  Tutela  fiduciaria  was  ap- 
parently a  device  of  the  lawyers  for  releasing  a 
woman  from  the  tutela  legitima  (Cic.  pro  Murena, 
c.  12)  ;  though  it  seems  to  have  been  retained, 
after  the  passing  of  the  Lex  Claudia,  which  took 
away  the  tutela  of  Agnati  over  women,  as  a  general 
mode  by  which  a  woman  changed  her  Tutor. 
(Gaius,  i.  1 1 5.)  To  effect  this,  the  woman  made 
a  "  coemptio  fiduciac  causa  ;  "  she  was  then  re- 
mancipatsd  by  the  coemptionator  to  some  person 
of  her  own  choice :  this  person  manumitted  her  by 
Vindicta,  and  thus  became  her  Tutor  fiduciarius. 
Thus  the  woman  passed  from  her  own  familia  to 
another,  and  her  Agnati  lost  all  claims  upon  her 
property,  and  her  Tutor  fiduciarius  might  be  com- 
pelled by  the  Praetor  to  give  his  auctoritas  to  her 
acts.     (Gaius,  i.  190,  ii.  122.) 

A  tutor  dativus  was  given  to  women  under  the 
Lex  Atilia,  when  there  was  no  tutor  ;  and  in  other 
cases  which  have  been  already  mentioned.  (Gaius, 
i.  173,&c;  Ulp.  Frag.  tit.  11.)  The  Vestal  Virgins 
were  exempt  from  tutela  ;  and  both  Ingenuae  and 
Libertinae  were  exempted  from  tutela  by  the  Jus 
Liberorum.  (Gaius,  i.  146,  194.)  Octavia,  the 
sister  of  Caesar  Octavianus,  and  his  wife  Livia, 
were  released  from  Tutela  by  a  special  enactment. 
(Dion  Cass.  xlix.  38.)  The  tutela  of  feminae 
was  determined  by  the  death  of  the  Tutor,  or  that 
of  the  woman  ;  and  by  her  acquiring  the  Jus 
Liberorum,  either  by  bearing  children,  or  from  the 
Imperial  favour.  The  abdicatio  of  the  Tutor,  and 
the  In  jure  cessio  (so  long  as  the  In  jure  cessio 
was  in  use)  merely  effected  a  change  of  Tutor. 

Mulieres  differed  from  pupilli  and  pupillae  in 
having  a  capacity  to  manage  their  affairs,  and  only 
requiring  in  certain  cases  the  Auctoritas  of  a  Tutor. 
If  the  woman  was  in  the  legitima  tutela  of  patroni 
or  parentes,  the  Tutores  could  not  be  compelled, 
except  in  certain  very  special  cases,  to  give  their 
auctoritas  to  acts  which  tended  to  deprive  them  of 
the  woman's  property,  or  to  diminish  it  before  it 
might  come  to  their  hands.  (Gaius,  192.)  Other 
Tutores  could  be  compelled  to  give  their  auctoritas. 
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The  special  cases  in  which  the  auctoritas  of  a  Tutor 
was  required  were,  if  the  woman  had  to  sue  "  lege," 
or  in  a  legitimum  judicium,  if  she  was  going  to  bind 
herself  by  a  contract,  if  she  was  doing  any  Civil 
act,  or  permitting  her  freedwoman  to  be  in  contu- 
bernium  with  the  slave  of  another  person,  or  alien- 
ating a  Res  Mancipi.  Among  Civil  Acts  (civilia 
negotia)  was  the  making  of  a  Testament,  the  rules 
as  to  which  are  stated  in  the  article  Testa- 
mentum.  Libertae  could  not  make  a  will  with- 
out the  consent  of  their  Patroni,  for  the  will  was 
an  act  which  deprived  the  Patron  of  his  rights 
(Gaius,  iii.  43)  as  being  a  Legitimus  tutor.  Gaius 
mentions  a  Rescript  of  Antoninus,  by  which  those 
who  claimed  the  bonorum  possessio  secundum  ta- 
bulas  non  jure  factas,  could  maintain  their  right 
against  those  who  claimed  it  ab  intestato.  He  adds, 
this  Rescript  certainly  applies  to  the  wills  of  males, 
and  also  of  feminae  who  had  not  performed  the 
ceremony  of  Mancipatio  or  Nuncupatio  ;  but  he 
does  not  decide  whether  it  applies  to  the  testa- 
ments of  women  made  without  the  auctoritas  of  a 
tutor  ;  and  by  tutor  he  means  not  those  who  ex- 
ercised the  legitima  tutela  of  parents  or  Patroni  ; 
but  Tutors  of  the  other  kind  (alterius  generis,  com- 
pare ii.  122  and  i.  194,  195)  who  could  be  com- 
pelled to  give  their  auctoritas.  It  would  be  a  fair 
conclusion,  however,  that  a  woman's  will  made 
without  the  auctoritas  of  such  tutores,  ought  to  be 
valid  under  the  Rescript. 

A  payment  made  to  a  mulier  was  a  release  to 
the  debtor,  for  a  woman  could  part  with  Res  nee 
Mancipi  without  the  auctoritas  of  a  Tutor :  if, 
however,  she  did  not  receive  the  money,  but  af- 
fected to  release  the  debtor  by  acceptilatio,  this  was 
not  a  valid  release  to  him.  (Cic.  Top.  11  ;  Gaius, 
ii.  83,  85,  iii.  171.)  She  could  not  manumit 
without  the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor.  (Ulp.  Frag.  tit.  i. 
s.  17;  compare  Cic.  pro  M.  Coel.  c.  29.)  Gaius  (ii. 
47)  states  that  no  alienation  of  a  Res  Mancipi 
by  a  mulier  in  agnatorum  tutela  was  valid  unless 
it  was. delivered  with  the  auctoritas  of  a  Tutor, 
which  he  expresses  by  saying  that  her  Res  Man- 
cipi could  not  otherwise  be  the  object  of  Usucapion, 
and  that  this  was  a  provision  of  the  Twelve  Tables 
(ii.  47).  In  other  cases,  if  a  Res  Mancipi  was 
transferred  by  tradition,  the  purchaser  acquired  the 
Quiritarian  ownership  by  Usucapion  [Usucapio]; 
but  in  the  case  of  a  woman's  Res  Mancipi,  the 
auctoritas  of  the  Tutor  was  required  in  order  that 
Usucapion  might  be  effected.  In  another  passage 
(ii.  80)  Gaius  observes  that  a  woman  cannot 
alienate  her  Res  Mancipi  without  the  auctoritas  of 
her  tutor,  which  means  that  the  formal  act  of 
mancipatio  is  null  without  his  auctoritas  ;  and  such 
act  could  not  operate  as  a  traditio  for  want  of  his 
auctoritas  as  appears  from  the  other  passage  (ii.  47). 
The  passage  of  Cicero  (pro  Flacco,  c.  34)  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  Gaius;  but  another  (ad  Att.  i.  5)  is 
expressed  so  vaguely,  that  though  the  explanation 
is  generally  supposed  to  be  clear,  it  seems  ex- 
ceedingly doubtful,  if  it  can  be  rightly  understood. 
The  possibility  of  Uusucapion,  when  there  was  the 
auctoritas  of  the  Tutor,  appears  from  Gaius  ;  but 
it  does  not  appear  why  Cicero  should  deny,  gene- 
rally, the  possibility  of  Usucapion  of  a  woman's 
property,  when  she  was  in  Legitima  Tutela.  The 
passage,  however,  is  perfectly  intelligible  on  the 
supposition  of  there  having  been  a  transfer  without 
the  auctoritas  of  a  Tutor,  and  on  the  further  sup- 
position of  Cicero  thinking  it  unnecessary  to  state 
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the  particular  facts  of  a  case  which  must  have  been 
known  to  Atticus.  (See  Casaubon's  "nte,  on  Cic. 
ad  Att.  i.  5.) 

The  auctoritas  of  a  Tutor  was  not  required  in 
the  case  of  any  Ohligatio  by  which  the  woman's 
condition  was  improved  ;  but  it  was  necessary  in 
cases  where  the  woman  became  bound.  (Gaius,  i. 
192,  iii.  108  ;  Ulp.  Frag.  tit.  11.  s.  27;  Cic.jwo 
Caecin.  25.)  If  the  woman  wished  to  promise  a 
Dos,  the  auctoritas  of  a  Tutor  was  necessary. 
(Cic.  pro  Flacc.  35.)  By  the  Lex  Julia,  if  a 
woman  was  in  the  legitima  tutela  of  a  pupillus, 
she  might  apply  to  the  Praetor  Urbanus  for  a 
Tutor  who  should  give  the  necessary  auctoritas  in 
the  case  of  a  Dos  constituenda.  (Gaius,  i.  178  ; 
Ulp.  Frag.  11.  tit.  20.)  As  a  woman  could  alienate 
Res  nee  mancipi  without  the  consent  of  a  Tutor, 
she  could  contract  an  obligation  by  lending  money, 
for  by  delivery  the  money  became  the  property  of 
the  receiver.  A  senatusconsultum  allowed  a  wo- 
man to  apply  for  a  Tutor  in  the  absence  of  her 
Tutor,  unless  the  Tutor  was  a  Patronus  ;  if  he  was 
a  Patronus,  the  woman  could  only  apply  for  a 
Tutor  in  order  to  have  his  auctoritas  for  taking 
possession  of  an  hereditas  (ad  Itereditatem  adeun- 
dam)  or  contracting  a  marriage. 

The  Tutela  of  a  woman  was  terminated  by  the 
death  of  the  Tutor  or  that  of  the  woman  ;  by  a 
marriage  by  which  she  came  in  manum  viri ;  by 
the  privilege  of  children  (jus  liberorum)  ;  by  abdi- 
catio,  and  also  by  the  in  jure  cessio,  so  long  as  the 
Agnatorum  tutela  was  in  use :  but  in  these  two  last 
cases  there  was  only  a  change  of  Tutor. 

A  womau  had  no  right  of  action  against  her 
Tutor  in  respect  of  his  Tutela,  for  he  had  not  the 
Negotiorum  gestio,  or  administration  of  her  pro- 
perty, but  only  interposed  his  Auctoritas.  (Gaius, 
i.  191.) 

The  tutela  mulierum  existed  at  least  as  late  as 
Diocletian,  A.  d.  293  (Vat.  Frag.  §  325).  There 
is  no  trace  of  it  in  the  Code  of  Theodosius,  or  in 
the  legislation  of  Justinian. 

(The  most  recent  and  the  most  complete  work  on 
the  Roman  Tutela  is  said  to  be  by  Rudorff  (Das 
Recht  der  Vormundseltaft,  1832—1834),  the  sub- 
stance of  which  appears  to  be  given  by  Rein,  Das 
Rom.  Privatrecht,  p.  239,  &c;  Gaius,  i.  142 — 200; 
Ulp.  Frag.  xi.  xii. ;  Inst.  1.  tit.  13 — 26  ;  Dig.  26 
and  27;  Cod.  5.  tit.  28—75.)  [G.  L.] 

TU'TULUS  was  the  name  given  to  a  pile  of 
hair  on  a  woman's  head.  Great  pains  were  taken 
by  the  Roman  ladies  to  have  this  part  of  the  hair 
dressed  in  the  prevailing  fashion,  whence  we  read 
in  an  inscription  of  an  ornatriic  a  tutulo.  (Gruter, 
579.  3.)  Sometimes  the  hair  was  piled  up  to  an 
enormous  height.  (Lucan,  ii.  358  ;  Juv.  vi.  503  ; 
Stat.  Silv.  i.  2.  1 14.)  The  Tutulus  seems  to  have 
resembled  very  much  the  Greek  K6pvfiSos,  of  which 
a  representation  is  given  in  the  first  woodcut  on 
p.  329,  a. 

The  Flaminica  always  wore  a  Tutulus,  which 
was  formed  by  having  the  hair  plaited  up  with  a 
purple  band  in  a  conical  form.     (Festus,  s.  v.) 

TY'MPANUM  (ritmavov),  a  small  drum  car- 
ried in  the  hand.  Of  these,  some  resembled  in  all 
respects  a  modern  tambourine  with  bells.  Others 
presented  a  flat  circular  disk  on  the  upper  surface 
and  swelled  out  beneath  like  a  kettledrum,  a  shape 
which  appears  to  be  indicated  by  Pliny  when  he 
describes  a  particular  class  of  pearls  in  the  follow- 
ing terms  ;  "  Quibus  una  tantiim  est  facies,  et  ab 
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ea  rotunditas,  aversis  planities,  ob  id  tympania 
vocantur."  (H.  N.  ix.  54.)  Both  forms  are  repre- 
sented in  the  cuts  below.  That  upon  the  left  is 
from  a  painting  found  at  Pompeii  (Mus.  Borbon. 
torn.  vii.  tav.  37),  that  on  the  right  from  a  fictile 
vase  (Millin,  Peintures  de  Vases  Antiques,  pi.  56), 
and  here  the  convexity  on  the  under  side  is  dis- 
tinctly seen.      Tympana  were  covered  with  the 


hides  of  oxen  (Ovid.  Fast.  iv.  342  ;  Stat.  Tlieb.  ii. 
78)  or  of  asses  (Phaedr.  iii.  20.  4),  were  beaten 
(Suet.  Aug.  68)  with  a  stick  (Phaedr.  I.  c.)  or 
with  the  hand  (Ovid.  Met.  iv.  30  ;  see  cuts),  and 
were  much  employed  in  all  wild  enthusiastic  reli- 
gious rites  (Aristoph.  Lysistr.  i.  387),  especially 
the  orgies  of  Bacchus  and  of  Cybele  (Catull. 
lxiv.  262;  Claud,  de  Cons.  Stilicli.  iii.  365;  Lucret. 
ii.  618  ;  Catull.  lxiii.  8;  Virg.  Aen.  ix.  619;  Claud. 
Eutrop.  i.  278  ;  compare  Lobeck,  Aglaophamtu, 
pp.  630,  652),  and  hence  Plautus  (True.  ii.  7.  49) 
characterises  an  effeminate  coxcomb  as  "  Moechum 
malacum,  cincinnatum,  umbraticolam,  tympanotri- 
bam."  According  to  Justin  (xli.  2)  they  were 
used  by  the  Parthians  in  war  to  give  the  signal  for 
the  onset. 

2.  A  solid  wheel  without  spokes  for  heavy 
waggons  (Virg.  Georg.  iv.  444),  such  as  is  shown 
in  the  cut  on  page  923.  These  are  to  this  day 
common  in  the  rude  carts  of  southern  Italy  and 
Greece,  and  Sir  C.  Fellows  (Excursions  in  Asia 
Minor,  p.  72),  from  whose  work  the  figure  below 
is  copied,  found  them  attached  to  the  farm  vehicles 
of  Mysia.  "  The  wheels  are  of  solid  blocks  of 
wood,  or  thick  planks,  generally  three,  held  to- 
gether by  an  iron  hoop  or  tire  ;  a  loud  creaking 
noise  is  made  by  the  friction  of  the  galled  axle," 
a  satisfactory  commentary  on  the  "  stridentia 
plaustra  "  of  Virgil  (Georg.  iii.  536). 


3.  Hence,  wheels  of  various  kinds,  a  sort  of 
crane  worked  by  a  wheel  for  raising  weights 
(Lucret.  iv.  903 ;  Vitruv.  x.  4 ;  Antxia),  a  wheel 
for  drawing  water  (Vitruv.  x.  14),  a  solid  toothed 
wheel  forming  part  of  the  machinery  of  a  mill 
(Vitruv.  x.  9,  10),  and  the  like. 

4.  An  ancient  name  for  round  plates  or  chargers, 
such  as  were  afterwards  called  lances  and  siaterae. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiii.  52.) 

5.  An  architectural  term  signifying  the  flat  sur- 
face or  space  within  a  pediment,  and  also  the 
square  panel  of  a  door.  (Vitruv.  iii.  3,  iv.  6.) 
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6.  A  wooden  cudgel  for  beating  malefactors,  and 
also  a  beating  post  to  which  they  were  tied  when 
flogged  ;  hence  the  Greek  verbs  rvfiiraviCeLV  and 
airDTufiTroi'ifeif  are  formed.  (Schol.  ad  Aristoph. 
Plut.  476  ;  St.  Paul,  Ep.  to  Hebrews,  xi.  35  ;  Pol- 
lux, viii.  70.)    ^  [W.  K.] 

TYPUS  (tu7tos),  which  properly  means  a  blow, 
and  hence  tlte  effect  of  a  blow,  and  specifically  a 
mark  or  impress  made  by  a  blow,  is  applied  in  the 
arts  to  any  die  or  mould,  and  to  any  figure  formed 
by  striking  from  a  die,  or  by  casting  in  a  mould, 
or  even  by  cutting,  as  a  cameo  or  intaglio,  and, 
more  generally,  to  any  figure  whatever,  as  being 
the  type  or  facsimile  of  the  thing  represented  by  it. 
(See  the  Lexicons.)  By  the  typi  which  Cicero 
{ad  AH.  i.  10)  commissions  Atticus  to  obtain  for 
him  to  work  into  the  plastering  of  his  atrium,  he 
probably  means  reliefs  of  any  sort/  The  different 
specific  meanings  included  in  the  word  are  more 
exactly  expressed  by  certain  compounds,  such  as 
avrlrinros,  the  copy  or  impress  of  a  rinros,  a  die  or 
mould  ;  ivrviros  and  iyrinratfia,  a  sunken  pattern  or 
intaglio;  Zktvkos,  a  relief  'of  any  kind,  especially  a 
cameo,  and,  more  specifically,  a  high-relief,  as  op- 
posed to  irp(J(TTU7ros,  a  low-relief.)  Comp.  Fictile, 
p.  532,  a  ;  Forma.  [P.  S.] 

TYRANNUS  (tbpavvos).  In  the  heroic  age 
all  the  governments  in  Greece  were  monarchical, 
the  king  uniting  in  himself  the  functions  of  the 
priest,  the  judge,  and  military  chief.  These  were 
the  narpiKal  fiaaiXeial  of  Thucydides.  (i.  1 3.)  In 
the  first  two  or  three  centuries  following  the  Trojan 
war  various  causes  were  at  work,  which  led  to  the 
abolition,  or  at  least  to  the  limitation,  of  the  kingly 
power.  Emigrations,  extinctions  of  families,  disas- 
ters in  war,  civil  dissensions,  may  be  reckoned 
among  these  causes.  Hereditary  monarchies  be- 
came elective  ;  the  different  functions  of  the  king 
were  distributed  ;  he  was  called  &px<*v,  koV/uoj, 
or  irpbravis,  instead  of  fia<ri\eis,  and  his  character 
was  changed  no  less  than  his  name.  Noble  and 
wealthy  families  began  to  be  considered  on  a  foot- 
ing of  equality  with  royalty  ;  and  thus  in  process 
of  time  sprang  up  oligarchies  or  aristocracies,  which 
most  of  the  governments  that  succeeded  the  ancient 
monarchies  were  in  point  of  fact,  though  not-'as 
yet  called  by  such  names.  These  oligarchies  did 
not  possess  the  elements  of  social  happiness  or  sta- 
bility. The  principal  families  contended  with  each 
other  for  the  greatest  share  of  power,  and  were 
only  unanimous  in  disregarding  the  rights  of  those 
whose  station  was  beneath  their  own.  The  people, 
oppressed  by  the  privileged  classes,  began  to  regret 
the  loss  of  their  old  paternal  form  of  government ; 
and  were  ready  to  assist  any  one  who  would  at- 
tempt to  restore  it.  Thus  were  opportunities  af- 
forded to  ambitious  and  designing  men  to  raise 
themselves,  by  starting  up  as  the  champions  of 
popular  right.  Discontented  nobles  were  soon 
found  to  prosecute  schemes  of  this  sort,  and  they 
had  a  greater  chance  of  success,  if  descended  from 
the  ancient  royal  family.  Peisistratus  is  an  ex- 
ample ;  he  was  the  more  acceptable  to  the  people 
of  Athens,  as  being  a  descendant  of  the  family  of 
Codrus.  (Herod,  v.  65.)  Thus  in  many  cities 
arose  that  species  of  monarchy  which  the  Greeks 
called  rvpavvls,  which  meant  only  a  despotism,  or 
irresponsible  dominion  of  one  man  ;  and  which 
frequently  was  nothing  more  than  a  revival  of  the 
ancient  government,  and,  though  unaccompanied 
with  any  recognized  hereditary  title,  or  the  reve 
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rence  attached  to  old  name  and  long  prescription, 
was  hailed  by  the  lower  orders  of  people  as  a  good 
exchange,  after  suffering  under  the  domination  of 
the  oligarchy.  All  tyrannies,  however,  were  not 
so  acceptable  to  the  majority  ;  and  sometimes  we 
find  the  nobles  concurring  in  the  elevation  of  a 
despot,  to  further  their  own  interests.  Thus  the 
Syracusan  Gamori,  who  had  been  expelled  by  the 
populace,  on  receiving  the  protection  of  Gelon, 
sovereign  of  Gela  and  Camarina,  enabled  him  to 
take  possession  of  Syracuse,  and  establish  his  king- 
dom there.  (Herod,  vii.  154,  155.)  Sometimes 
the  conflicting  parties  in  the  state,  by  mutual  con- 
sent, chose  some  eminent  man,  in  whom  they  had 
confidence,  to  reconcile  their  dissensions  ;  investing 
him  with  a  sort  of  dictatorial  power  for  that  pur- 
pose, either  for  a  limited  period  or  otherwise. 
Such  a  person  they  called  aicrvfiviirns.  [Aesym- 
netes.] 

A  similar  authority  was  conferred  upon  Solon, 
when  Athens  was  torn  by  the  contending  factions 
of  the  Atdtcptoi,  TleSiaioi,  and  HdpaKoi,  and  he 
was  requested  to  act  as  mediator  between  them. 
Solon  was  descended  from  Codrus,  and  some  of 
his  friends  wished  him  to  assume  the  sovereignty  ; 
this  he  refused  to  do,  but,  taking  the  constitu- 
tional title  of  Archon,  framed  his  celebrated  form 
of  polity  and  code  of  laws.  (Herod,  i.  29  j  Plut. 
Solon,  c.  13,  &c  ;  Schomann,  Antiq.  Jur.publ.  Gr. 
p.  173.)  The  legislative  powers  conferred  upon 
Draco,  Zaleucus,  and  Charondas,  were  of  a  similar 
kind,  investing  them  with  a  temporary  dictator- 
ship. 

The  rdpavuos  must  be  distinguished,  on  the  one 
hand,  from  the  aio-vfivfiTTis,  inasmuch  as  he  was 
not  elected  by  general  consent,  but  commonly  owed 
his  elevation  to  some  coup  d'etat,  some  violent 
movement  or  stratagem,  such  as  the  creation  of  a 
body-guard  for  him  by  the  people,  or  the  seizure 
of  the  citadel  (Herod,  i.  59  ;  Thucyd.  i.  126)  ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  ancient  king, 
whose  right  depended,  not  on  usurpation,  but  on 
inheritance  and  traditionary  acknowledgment.  The 
power  of  a  king  might  be  more  absolute  than  that 
of  a  tyrant;  as  Pheidon  of  Argos  is  said  to  have 
made  the  royal  prerogative  greater  than  it  was 
under  his  predecessors  ;  yet  he  was  still  regarded 
as  a  king  ;  for  the  difference  between  the  two 
names  depended  on  title  and  origin,  and  not  on 
the  manner  in  which  the  power  was  exercised. 
(Aristot.  Polit.  v.  8.)  The  name  of  tyrant  was 
originally  so  far  from  denoting  a  person  who  abused 
his  power,  or  treated  his  subjects  with  cruelty, 
that  Peisistratus  is  praised  by  Thucydides  (vi.  54) 
for  the  moderation  of  his  government ;  and  He- 
rodotus says,  he  governed  oftVe  Tijuas  r&s  £oivas 
avvTapd^as,  o&re  frecftia  p.£Ta\\d£as,  iiri  re  roitri 
/careffTewo"!  eVejue  t)\v  tt6\iv  KOfffiean/  Ka\us  re 
ital  eS.  (i.  B9.)  Therefore  we  find  the  words 
Paffitevs  and  rvpavvos  used  promiscuously  by  the 
Attic  tragedians  passim  (see  the  Argument  of  the 
Oedipus  Tyrannus)  ;  and  even  by  prose  authors. 
Thus  Herodotus  calls  the  Lydian  Candaules  ri- 
pavvos  (i.  7),  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia  Tvpwvis 
(viii.  137),  and  Periander  of  Corinth  Pcur&ets. 
(iii.  52  ;  compare  v.  27,  92.)  Afterwards,  when 
tyrants  themselves  had  become  odious,  the  name 
also  grew  to  be  a  word  of  reproach,  just  as  rex 
did  among  the  Romans.  (Wachsmuth,  ffetten.  Alt. 
vol.  i.  pt.  i.  pp.  279— 288, 1st  ed.  ;  Thirlwall,  Hist. 
of  Greece,  vol.  i.  pp.  401,  404.) 
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Among  the  early  tyrants  of  Greece  those  moat 
worthy  of  mention  are :  • —  Cleisthenes  of  Sicyon, 
grandfather  of  the  Athenian  Cleisthenes,  in  whose 
family  the  government  continued  for  a  century 
since  its  estahlishment  by  Orthagoras,  about  b.  c. 
672  (Herod,  v.  67,  69)  ;  Cypselus  of  Corinth,  who 
expelled  the  Bacchiadae,  b.  c.  6S6,  and  his  son 
Periander,  both  remarkable  for  their  cruelty  ;  their 
dynasty  lasted  between  seventy  and  eighty  years 
(Herod,  v.  92)  ;  Procles  of  Epidaurus  (Herod,  iii. 
SO,  -52)  ;  Pantaleon  of  Pisa,  who  celebrated  the 
thirty-fourth  Olympiad,  depriving  the  Eleans  of 
the  presidency  (Pausan.  vi.  21,  22)  ;  Theagenes 
of  Megara,  father-in-law  to  Cylon  the  Athenian 
(Thucyd.  i.  126)  ;  Peisistratus,  whose  sons  were 
the  last  of  the  early  tyrants  on  the  Grecian  conti- 
nent. 

In  Sicily,  where  tyranny  most  flourished,  the 
principal  were  Phalaris  of  Agrigentum,  who  es- 
tablished his  power  in  b.  c.  568,  concerning  whose 
supposed  epistles  Bentley  wrote  his  famous  treatise  ; 
Theron  of  Agrigentum  ;  Gelon,  already  mentioned, 
who,  in  conjunction  with  Theron,  defeated  Hamil- 
car  the  Carthaginian,  on  the  same  day  on  which 
the  battle  of  Salamis  was  fought  ;  and  Hiero,  his 
brother :  the  last  three  celebrated  by  Pindar.  (See 
Herod,  vii.  156,  165,  166.)  In  Grecian  Italy  we 
may  mention  Anaxilaus  of  Rhegium,  who  reigned 
B.c.  496  (Herod,  vi.  23,  vii.  165);  Cleinias  of 
Croton,  who  rose  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Py- 
thagorean league  ;  (as  to  which  Bee  Polyb.  ii.  39 ; 
Athen.  xii.  p.  522,  xiv.  p.  623;  Thirlwall,  Id. 
voL  ii.  p.  154.)  The  following  also  are  worthy 
of  notice :  Polycrates  of  Samos  (Herod,  iii.  39, 
56,  120,  125  ;  Thucyd.  i.  13)  ;  Lygdamis  of 
Naxos  (Herod,  i.  61,  64)  ;  Histiaeus  and  Aris- 
tagoras  of  Miletus.  (Herod,  iv.  137,  v.  23,  30,  37, 
vi.  29.)  Perhaps  the  last  mentioned  can  hardly 
be  classed  among  the  Greek  tyrants,  as  they  were 
connected  with  the  Persian  monarchy.  (Wachs- 
muth,  Id.  vol.  i.  pt.  i.  p.  274.) 

The  general  characteristics  of  a  tyranny  were, 
that  it  was  bound  by  no  laws,  and  had  no  recog- 
nized limitation  to  its  authority,  however  it  might 
be  restrained  in  practice  by  the  good  disposition  of 
the  tyrant  himself,  or  by  fear,  or  by  the  spirit  of  the 
age.  It  was  commonly  most  odious  to  the  wealthy 
and  noble,  whom  the  tyrant  looked  upon  with 
jealousy  as  a  check  upon  his  power,  and  whom  he 
often  sought  to  get  rid  of  by  sending  them  into 
exile  or  putting  them  to  death.  The  advice  given 
by  Thrasybulus  of  Miletus  to  Periander  affords  an 
apt  illustration  of  this.  (Herod,  v.  92.)  The  tyrant 
usually  kept  a  body-guard  of  foreign  mercenaries, 
by  aid  of  whom  he  controlled  the  people  at  home  ; 
but  he  seldom  ventured  to  make  war,  for  fear  of 
giving  an  opportunity  to  his  subjects  to  revolt. 
The  Sicilian  sovereigns  form  an  exception  to  this 
observation.  (Thucyd.  i.  17.)  He  was  averse  to  a 
large  congregation  of  men  in  the  town,  and  en- 
deavoured to  find  rustic  employments  for  the  popu- 
lace ;  but  was  not  unwilling  to  indulge  them  with 
shows  and  amusements.  A  few  of  the  better  sort 
cultivated  literature  and  the  arts,  adorned  their 
city  with  handsome  buildings,  and  even  passed  good 
laws.  Thus,  Peisistratus  commenced  building  the 
splendid  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympus,  laid  out  the 
garden  of  the  Lyceum,  collected  the  Homeric 
poems,  and  is  said  to  have  written  poetry  himself. 
Tribute  was  imposed  on  the  people,  to  raise  a 
revenue  for  the  tyrant,  to  pay  his  mercenaries,  and 
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maintain  his  state.  Peisistratus  had  the  tithe  of 
land,  which  his  sons  reduced  to  the  twentieth. 
[Telos.] 

The  causes  which  led  to  the  decline  of  tyranny 
among  the  Greeks  were  partly  the  degeneracy  of 
the  tyrants  themselves,  corrupted  by  power,  indo- 
lence, flattery,  and  bad  education  ;  for  even  where 
the  father  set  a  good  example,  it  was  seldom  fol- 
lowed by  the  son  ;  partly  the  cruelties  and  excesses 
of  particular  men,  which  brought  them  all  into 
disrepute  ;  and  partly  the  growing  spirit  of  inquiry 
among  the  Greek  people,  who  began  to  speculate 
upon  political  theories,  and  soon  became  discon- 
tented with  a  form  of  government,  which  had  no- 
thing in  theory,  and  little  in  practice,  to  recommend 
it.  Few  dynasties  lasted  beyond  the  third  gene- 
ration. Most  of  the  tyrannies,  which  flourished 
before  the  Persian  war,  are  said  to  have  been  over- 
thrown by  the  exertions  of  Sparta,  jealous  probably 
of  any  innovation  upon  the  old  Doric  constitution, 
especially  of  any  tendency  to  ameliorate  the  con- 
dition of  the  Perioeci,  and  anxious  to  extend  her 
own  influence  over  the  states  of  Greece  by  means 
of  the  benefits  which  she  conferred.  (Thucyd.  i. 
18.)  Upon  the  fall  of  tyranny,  the  various  repub- 
lican forms  of  government  were  established,  the 
Dorian  states  generally  favouring  oligarchy,  the 
Ionian  democrary.  (Wachsmuth,  vol.  i.  pt.  i.  p. 
289  ;  Schomann,  Id.  pp.  84,  88—91.) 

As  we  cannot  in  this  article  pursue  any  historical 
narrative,  we  will  shortly  refer  to  the  remmal  of 
tyranny  in  some  of  the  Grecian  states  after  the  end 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  In  Thessaly  Jason  of 
Pherae  raised  himself,  under  the  title  of  Tay6s,  b.  c 
374,  to  the  virtual  sovereignty  of  his  native  city, 
and  exercised  a  most  extensive  sway  over  most  of 
the  Thessalian  states,  but  this  power  ceased  with 
Lycophron,  b.  c.  353.  [Tagus.]  In  Sicily,  the 
corruption  of  the  Syracusans,  their  intestine  dis- 
cords, and  the  fear  of  the  Carthaginian  invaders, 
led  to  the  appointment  of  Dionysius  to  the  chief 
military  command,  with  unlimited  powers ;  by 
means  of  which  he  raised  himself  to  the  throne, 
b.  c.  406,  and  reigned  for  38  years,  leaving  his  son 
to  succeed  him.  The  younger  Dionysius,  far  in- 
ferior in  every  respect  to  his  father,  was  expelled 
by  Dion,  afterwards  regained  the  throne,  and  was 
again  expelled  by  Timoleon,  who  restored  liberty 
to  the  various  states  of  Sicily.  (For  their  history 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Xenoph.  Hell.  ii.  2.  §  24  ; 
Diod.  xiv.  7,  46,  66,  72,  109,  xv.  73,  74,  xvi.  5, 
16,  36,  68,  69,  &c. ;  Plut.  Dion,  and  Timol. ; 
Wachsmuth,  vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  pp.  316—326.)  With 
respect  to  the  dynasty  of  the  Archaenactidae  in 
the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  and  some  of  the  towns 
on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  see  Wachsmuth,  vol.  i. 
pt.  ii.  p.  329.  Lastly,  we  may  notice  Evagoras 
of  Cyprus,  who  is  panegyrized  by  Isocrates  ;  Plu- 
tarch of  Eretria,  Callias  and  Taurosthenes  of 
Chalcis,  who  were  partisans  of  Philip  against  the 
Athenians.  (Plut.  Phoc.  12  ;  Isocr.  Evag,;  Wachs- 
muth, vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  p.  330.)  The  persons  com- 
monly called  the  thirty  tyrants  at  Athens,  who  ob- 
tained the  supreme  power  at  the  close  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian war,  do  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the 
present  subject.  With  respect  to  the  Athenian 
laws  against  tyranny,  and  the  general  feelings  of 
the  people,  see  Prodosia.  [C.  R.  K.] 

TYRANNIDOS  GRAPHE  (™paw(Sos  yjm- 
4><i).     [Prodosia.] 


Vallum. 


u.  v. 


vas. 
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VACA'NTIA  BONA.     [Bona  Vacantia.] 

VACA'TIO.     [Exercitus,  p.  499.] 

VADIMO'NIUM.     [Actio,  p.  11  ;  Praes.] 

VAGI'NA.     [Gladius.] 

VALLUM,  a  term  applied  either  to  the  whole 
or  a  portion  of  the  fortifications  of  a  Roman  camp. 
It  is  derived  from  rallus  (a  stake),  and  properly 
means  the  palisade  which  ran  along  the  outer  edge 
of  the  top  of  the  agger,  but  it  very  frequently  in- 
cludes the  agger  also.  The  vallum,  in  the  latter 
sense,  together  with  the  fossa  or  ditch  which  sur- 
rounded the  camp  outside  of  the  vallum,  formed  a 
complete  fortification.     [Agger.] 

The  valM  (xapaKes),  of  which  the  vallum,  in  the 
former  and  more  limited  sense,  was  composed,  are 
described  by  Polybius  (xviii.  i.  1,  Excerpt.  Antiq. 
xvii.  14)  and  Livy  (xxxiii.  5),  who  make  a  com- 
parison between  the  vallum  of  the  Greeks  and  that 
of  the  Romans,  very  much  to  the  advantage  of  the 
latter.  Both  used  for  valli  young  trees  or  arms  of 
larger  trees,  with  the  side  branches  on  them  ;  but 
the  valli  of  the  Greeks  were  much  larger  and  had 
more  branches  than  those  of  the  Romans,  which 
had  either  two  or  three,  or  at  the  most  four 
branches,  and  these  generally  on  the  same  side. 
The  Greeks  placed  their  valli  in  the  agger  at  con- 
siderable intervals,  the  spaces  between  them  being 
filled  up  by  the  branches  ;  the  Romans  fixed  theirs 
close  together,  and  made  the  branches  interlace, 
and  sharpened  their  points  carefully.  Hence  the 
Greek  vallus  could  easily  be  taken  hold  of  by  its 
large  branches  and  pulled  from  its  place,  and  when 
it  was  removed  a  large  opening  was  left  in  the 
vallum.  The  Roman  vallus,  on  the  contrary,  pre- 
sented no  convenient  handle,  required  very  great 
force  to  pull  it  down,  and  even  if  removed  left  a 
very  small  opening.  The  Greek  valli  were  cut  on 
the  spot ;  the  Romans  prepared  theirs  beforehand, 
and  each  soldier  carried  three  or  four  of  them  when 
on  a  march.  (Polyb.  I.e.;  Virg.  Georg.  iii.  346, 
347  j  Cic.  Tusc.  ii.  16.)  They  were  made  of  any 
strong  wood,  but  oak  was  preferred. 

The  word  vallus  is  sometimes  used  as  equivalent 
to  vallum.  (Caesar,  Bell.  Civ.  iii.  63.) 

A  fortification  like  the  Roman  vallum  was  used 
by  the  Greeks  at  a  very  early  period.  (Horn.  II. 
ix.  349,  350.)       ' 

Varro's  etymology  of  the  word  is  not  worth 
much  (L.L.  v.  117,  ed.  Miiller). 

In  the  operations  of  a  siege,  when  the  place 
could  not  be  taken  by  storm,  and  it  became  neces- 
sary to  establish  a  blockade,  this  was  done  by 
drawing  defences  similar  to  those  of  a  camp  round 
the  town,  which  was  then  said  to  be  eircumvalla- 
tum.  Such  a  circumvallation,  besides  cutting  off 
all  communication  between  the  town  and  the  sur- 
rounding country,  formed  a  defence  against  the 
sallies  of  the  besieged.  There  was.  often  a  double 
line  of  fortifications,  the  inner  against  the  town, 
and  the  outer  against  a  force  that  might  attempt  to 
raise  the  siege.  In  this  case  the  army  was  en- 
camped between  the  two  lines  of  works. 

This  kind  of  circumvallation,  which  the  Greeks 
called  cmoTeixi"ld*  and  mpvraxuritis,  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Peloponnesians  in  the  siege  of  Pla- 
taeae.  (Thucyd.  ii.  78,  iii.  20—23.)  Their  lines 
consisted  of  two  walls  (apparently  of  turf)  at  the 
distance  of  16  feet,  which  surrounded  the  city  in 


the  form  of  a  circle.  Between  the  walls  were  the 
huts  of  the  besiegers.  The  walls  had  battlements 
(6ri£A£eij),  and  at  every  tenth  battlement  was  8 
tower,  filling  up  by  its  depth  the  whole  space  be- 
tween the  walls.  There  was  a  passage  for  the  be- 
siegers through  the  middle  of  each  tower.  On  the 
outside  of  each  wall  was  a  ditch  (ri<ppos).  This 
description  would  almost  exactly  answer  for  the 
Roman  mode  of  circumvallation,  of  which  some  of 
the  best  examples  are  that  of  Carthage  by  Scipio 
(Appian,  Punic.  119,  &c),  that  of  Numantia  by 
Scipio  (Appian,  Hispan.  90),  and  that  of  Alesia 
by  Caesar  (Bell.  Gall.  vii.  72,  73).  The  towers  in 
such  lines  were  similar  to  those  used  in  attacking 
fortified  places,  but  not  so  high,  and  of  course  not 
moveable.     [Turris.] 

(Lipsius,  de  Milit.  Rom.  v.  5,  in  Oper.  iii.  pp. 
156, 157  ;  Poliorc.  ii.  1,  in  Oper.  iii.  283.)  [P.S.] 

VALLUS.     [Vallum.] 

VALVAE.     [Janua,  p.  625,  b.] 

VANNUS  (\ntfi6s,  \Ikvov),  a  winnowing-fan, 
i.  e.  a  broad  basket,  into  which  the  corn  mixed 
with  chaff  (acus,  &xvpa)  was  received  after  thrash- 
ing, and  was  then  thrown  in  the  direction  of  the 
wind.  (Col.  de  Re  Rust.  ii.  21  ;  Virg.  Georg.  iii. 
134.)  It  thus  performed  with  greater  effect  and 
convenience  the  office  of  the  pala  lignea,  or  win- 
nowing-shovel.  [Pala.]  Virgil  (Georg.  i.  166) 
dignifies,  this  simple  implement  by  calling  it  myslica 
vannus  lacchi.  The  rites  of  Bacchus,  as  well  as 
those  of  Ceres,  having  a  continual  reference  to  the 
occupations  of  rural  life,  the  vannus  was  borne  in 
the  processions  celebrated  in  honour  of  both  these 
divinities.  Hence  Aucvtrris  (Hesych.  s,  v.)  was 
one  of  the  epithets  of  Bacchus.  In  an  Antepixa 
in  the  British  Museum  (see  the  annexed  woodcut) 
the  infant  Bacchus  is  carried  in  a  vannus  by  two 
dancing  bacchantes  clothed  in  skins,  the  one  male 
and  carrying  a  Thyrsus,  the  other  female  and 
carrying  a  torch   [Fax].     Other  divinities  were 


sometimes  conceived  to  have  been  cradled  in  the 
same  manner.  (Callim.  Jov.  48  ;  Schol.  in  locj 
Horn.  H.  in  Mere.  254.)  The  vannus  was  also 
used  in  the  processions  to  carry  the  instruments  of 
sacrifice  and  the  first  fruits  or  other  offerings, 
those  who  bore  them  being  called  the  \iicvo<p6poi. 
(Callim.  Cer.  127.)  [J.  Y.] 

VAPPA.     [Vinum.] 

VAS.     [Actio,  p.  11  ;  Praes.] 

VAS  (pi.  rasa),  a  general  term  for  any  kind  of 
vessel.  Thus  we  read  of  vas  vinarium  (Cic.  Verr. 
iv.  27),  vas  argenteum  (Cic.  1.  c. ;  Hor.  Sat.  ii.'  7. 
72),  vasa  Corinthia  et  Deliaca  (Cic.  pro  Rose.  Am. 
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46),  vasa  Samia,  that  is,  made  of  Sainian  earthen- 
ware (Cic.  pro  Mur.  36),  vasa  Murrhina  (Plin. 
H.  N.  xxxvii.  2.  s.  7).  [Murrhina  Vasa.]  The 
word  vas  was  used  in  a  still  wider  signification, 
and  was  applied  to  any  kind  of  utensil  used  in  the 
kitchen,  agriculture,  &c.  Thus  Plautus  says  (Avlul. 
I  3.  17) :  — 

"  Cultrum,  securim,  pistillum,  mortarium, 
Quae  utenda  vasa  semper  vicini  rogant, 
Fures  venisse,  atque  abstulisse  dicito." 

(Comp.  Dig.  33.  tit.  7.  s.  8  ;  34.  tit.  2.  s.  20).  The 
utensils  of  the  soldiers  were  called  vasa,  and  hence 
vasa  colligere  and  vasa  ctmclamare  signify  to  pack 
up  the  baggage,  to  give  the  signal  for  departure 
(Cic.  Verr.  iv.  19  ;  Liv.  xxi.  47,  xxvii.  47;  Caes. 
B.  C.  i.  66,  iii.  37). 

UDO,  a  sock  of  goats-hair  or  felt.  (Mart.  xiv. 
140.)  Hesiod  (ftp.  et  Dies,  542)  advises  country- 
men to  wear  brogues  (percmes,  KapSarlvai)  made 
of  ox-hide,  with  socks  of  the  above  description 
within  them.  Socks  of  a  finer  felt  were  sometimes 
worn  by  the  Athenians.  (Cratinus,  p.  29,  ed. 
Runkel.)  [J-Y.] 

VECTIGA'LIA,  the  general  term  for  all  the 
regular  revenues  of  the  Roman  state.  (Cic.  pro 
Leg.  Manil.  6.)  The  word  is  derived  from  veho, 
and  is  generally  believed  to  have  originally  signi- 
fied the  duties  paid  upon  things  imported  and  ex- 
ported (quae  vehebantur).  If  this  were  true,  it 
would  necessarily  imply  that  these  duties  were 
either  the  most  ancient  or  the  most  important 
branch  of  the  Roman  revenues,  and  that  for  either 
of  these  reasons  the  name  was  subsequently  used 
to  designate  all  the  regular  revenues  in  general. 
But  neither  point  is  borne. out  by  the  history  of 
Rome,  and  it  seems  more  probable  that  vectigal 
means  anything  which  is  brought  (vehitur)  into 
the  public  treasury,  like  the  Greek  <j>6pos.  The 
earliest  regular  income  of  the  state  was  in  all  pro- 
bability the  rent  paid  for  the  use  of  the  public 
and  and  pastures.  This  revenue  was  called  pascua, 
a  name  which  was  used  as  late  as  the  time  of 
Pliny  (H.  N.  xviii.  3),  in  the  tables  or  registers  of 
the  censors  for  all  the  revenues  of  the  state  in 
general. 

The  senate  was  the  supreme  authority  in  all 
matters  of  finance,  but  as  the  state  itself  did  not 
occupy  itself  with  collecting  the  taxes,  duties,  and 
tributes,  the  censors  were  entrusted  with  the  actual 
business.  These  officers,  who  in  this  respect  may 
not  unjustly  be  compared  to  modern  ministers  of 
finance,  used  to  let  the  various  branches  of  the  re- 
venue to  the  publicani  for  a  fixed  sum,  and  for  a 
certain  number  of  years.   [Censor  ;  Publicani.] 

As  most  of  the  branches  of  the  public  revenues 
of  Rome  are  treated  of  in  separate  articles,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  give  a  list  of  them  here,  and  to 
explain  those  which  have  not  been  treated  of  sepa- 
rately. 

1.  The  tithes  paid  to  the  state  by  those  who  oc- 
cupied the  ager  pnblicus.  [Decumae  ;  Agrariae 
Leges.] 

2.  The  sums  paid  by  those  who  kept  their  cat- 
tle on  the  public  pastures.     [Scriptura.] 

3.  The  harbour  duties  raised  upon  imported  and 
exported  commodities.     [Portorium.] 

4.  The  revenue  derived  from  the  salt-works. 
[Salinae.] 

■5.  The  revenues  derived  from  the  mines  (metalla). 
This  branch  of  the  public   revenue  cannot  have 
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been  very  productive  until  the  Romans  had  be 
come  masters  of  foreign  countries.  Until  that 
time  the  mines  of  Italy  appear  to  have  been 
worked,  but  this  was  forbidden  by  the  senate-  after 
the  conquest  of  foreign  lands.  (Plin.  H.N.  xxxiii. 
4,  xxxvii.  13.)  The  mines  of  conquered  countries 
were  treated  like  the  salinae,  that  is,  they  were 
partly  left  to  individuals,  companies,  or  towns  on 
condition  of  a  certain  rent  being  paid  (Plin.  H.N. 
xxxiv.  1  ;  Cic.  Philip,  ii.  19),  or  they  were  worked 
for  the  direct  account  of  the  state,  or  were  farmed 
by  the  publicani.  In  the  last  case,  however,  il 
appears  always  to  have  been  fixed  by  the  lex  cen- 
soria  how  many  labourers  or  slaves  the  publicani 
should  be  allowed  to  employ  in  a  particular  mine, 
as  otherwise  they  would  have  been  able  to  derive 
the  most  enormous  profits.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiii.  4.) 
Among  the  most  productive  mines  belonging  to 
the  republic  we  may  mention  the  rich  gold-mines 
near  Aquileia "  (Polyb.  xxxiv.  10),  the  gold-mines 
of  Ictimuli  near  Vercelli,  in  which  25,000  men 
were  constantly  employed  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiii.  4  ; 
Strab.  v.  p.  151),  and  lastly  the  silver-mines  in 
Spain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carthago  Nova, 
which  yielded  every  day  25,000  drachmas  to  the 
Roman  aerarium.  (Polyb.  xxxiv.  9  ;  comp.  Liv. 
xxxiv.  21.)  Macedonia,  Thrace,  Illyricum,  Africa, 
Sardinia,  and  other  places  also  contained  very 
productive  mines,  from  which  Rome  derived  con- 
siderable income. 

6.  The  hundredth  part  of  the  value  of  all  things 
which  were  sold  (centesima  return  venalium).  This 
tax  was  not  instituted  at  Rome  until  the  time  of 
the  civil  wars  ;  the  persons  who  collected  it  were 
called  coactores.  (Cic.  Ep.  ad  Brut.  i.  18,  pro  Rab. 
Post.  11.)  Tiberius  reduced  this  tax  to  a  two- 
hundredth  (ducentesima),  and  Caligula  abolished  it 
for  Italy  altogether,  whence  upon  several  coins  of 
this  emperor  we  read  R.  c.  c,  that  is,  Remissa 
Ducentesima.  (Tacit.  Annal.  i.  78,  ii.  42  ;  Suet. 
Calig.  16.)  According  to  Dion  Cassius  (lviii.  16, 
lix-  9)  Tiberius  restored  the  centesima,  which  was 
afterwards  abolished  by  Caligula.  (Comp.  Dig.  50. 
tit.  16.  s.  17.  §  1.)  Respecting  the  tax  raised 
upon  the  sale  of  slaves  see  Quinquagesima. 

7.  The  vicesima  heredi tatium  et  manumissionum. 
[Vicesima.] 

8.  The  tribute  imposed  upon  foreign  countries 
was  by  far  the  most  important  branch  of  the  public 
revenue  during  the  time  of  Rome's  greatness.  It 
was  sometimes  raised  at  once,  sometimes  paid  by 
instalments,  and  sometimes  changed  into  a  poll-tax, 
which  was  in  many  cases  regulated  according  to 
the  census.  (Cic.  c.  Verr.  ii.  53, 55,  &c.  j  Paus.  viL 
16.)  In  regard  to  Cilicia  and  Syria  we  know  that 
this  tax  amounted  to  one  per  cent,  of  a  person's 
census,  to  which  a  tax  upon  houses  and  slaves  was 
added.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  iii.  8,  ad  Alt.  v.  16  ;  Appian, 
de  Reb.  Syr.  50.)  In  some  cases  the  tribute  was 
not  paid  according  to  the  census,  but  consisted  in 
a  land-tax.  (Appian,  de  Bell.  Civil,  v.  4  ;  comp 
Walter,  Gesck..  des  Rom.  Rechts,  p.  224,  &c.) 

9.  A  tax  upon  bachelors.     [Aes  Uxorium.] 

10.  A  door  tax.     [Ostiarium.] 

11.  The  octavae.  In  the  time  of  Caesar  all 
liberti  living  in  Italy  and  possessing  property  of 
200  sestertia,  and  above  it,  had  to  pay  a  tax  con- 
sisting of  the  eighth  part  of  their  property.  (Dion 
Cass.  1.  10.) 

It  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  the  amount 
of  income  which  Rome  at  various  periods  derived 
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from  these  and  other  sources  ;  but  our  want  of  in- 
formation renders  it  impossible.  We  have  only 
the  general  statement  that  previously  to  the  time 
of  Pompey  the  annual  revenue  amounted  to  fifty 
millions  of  drachmas,  and  that  it  was  increased  by 
him  to  eighty-five  millions.  (Plut.  Pomp.  45.) 
Respecting  the  sums  contained  at  different  times 
in  the  aerarium  at  Rome,  see  Pliny,  H.  N.  xxxiii. 
17. 

(Burmann,  de  Vectig.  Pop.  Romani ;  Hegewisch, 
Versuch  iiber  die  Rum.  Finanzen ;  Bosse, Grundzvge 
des  Fincmzwesens  im  Rom.  Stoat.;  Dureau  de  la 
Malle,  Eeonomie  Politique  des  Romains,  Paris,  2 
vols.  8vo.)  [L.  S.] 

VEHES  (oxi!""))  a  load  of  hay,  manure,  or 
anything  which  was  usually  conveyed  in  a  cart. 
[Plaustrum.]  Pliny  speaks  of  "a  large  load  of 
hay"  (vehem  foeni  large  onustam,  Plin.  H.  N. 
xxxvi.  15.  s.  24),  which  shows  that  this  term  did 
not  always  denote  a  fixed  quantity.  With  the 
Romans,  however,  as  with  us,  the  load  was  like- 
wise used  as  a  measure,  a  load  of  manure  being 
equal  to  eighty  modii,  which  was  about  twenty 
bushels.  (Col.  de  Re  Rust.  ii.  15,  16,  xi.  2.)  The 
trunk  of  a  tree,  when  squared,  was  also  reckoned 
a  load,  the  length  varying  according  to  the  kind  of 
timber,  viz.  20  feet  of  oak,  25  of  fir,  &c.  (Col.  I.  e.) 
A  load  was  also  called  Carpentum.      [J.  Y.] 

VELA'RIUM.     [Velum.] 

VELA'TI  was  a  name  given  to  the  Aecensi  in 
the  Roman  army,  who  were  only  supernumerary 
soldiers  ready  to  supply  any  vacancies  in  the 
legion.  [Accensi.]  They  were  called  Velati, 
because  they  were  only  clothed  (velati)  with  the 
saga,  and  were  not  regularly  armed.  (Festus,  s.  v. 
Velati9  Adscripticii.) 

VE'LITES.    [Exercitus,  pp.  503,  a,  506,  b.] 

VELUM  (auAafa,  Theophrast.  Char.  5  ;  Athen. 
v.  p.  196,  c ;  Pollux,  iv.  122 ;  irapawerao-fia, 
Plato,  Polit.  p.  294,  ed.  Bekker  ;  Synes.  Epist.  4  ; 
KaTonreTao-jiia,  Matt,  xxvii.  51),  a  curtain ;  (larlov), 
a  sail.  In  private  houses  curtains  were  either 
hung  as  coverings  over  doors  (Sueton.  Claud.  10), 
or  they  served  in  the  interior  of  the  house  as  sub- 
stitutes for  doors.  (Sen.  Epist.  81.)  [Janua.] 
In  the  palace  of  the  Roman  emperor  a  slave,  called 
velarius,  was  stationed  at  each  of  the  principal 
doors  to  raise  the  curtain  when  any  one  passed 
through.  (Inscript.  ap.  Pigruir.  de  Semis,  p.  470.) 
Window-curtains  were  used  in  addition  to  window- 
shutters.  (Juv.  ix,  80.)  Curtains  sometimes  formed 
partitions  in  the  rooms  (Plin.  Epist.  iv.  19),  and, 
when  drawn  aside,  they  were  kept  in  place  by  the 
use  of  large  brooches  (JUbulae).  Iron  curtain-rods 
have  been  found  extending  from  pillar  to  pillar  in 
a  building  at  Herculaneum.  (Gell,  Pompeiana, 
vol.  i.  p.  160,  Lon.  1832.) 

In  temples  curtains  served  more  especially  to 
veil  the  statue  of  the  divinity.  They  were  drawn 
aside  occasionally  so  as  to  discover  the  object  of 
worship  to  the  devout.  (Apuleius,  Met.  xi.  p.  127, 
ed.  Aldi.)  [Pastophorus.]  Antiochus  presented 
to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia  a  woollen  cur- 
tain of  Assyrian  manufacture,dyed  with  the  Tyrian 
purple  and  interwoven  with  figures.  When  the 
statue  was  displayed,  this  curtain  lay  upon  the 
ground,  and  it  was  afterwards  drawn  up  by  means 
of  cords  ;  whereas  in  the  temple  of  Diana  at 
Ephesus  the  corresponding  curtain  or  veil  was  at- 
tached to  the  ceiling,  and  was  let  down  in  order  to 
conceal  the  statue.    (Paus.  v.  12.  §  2.)     The  an- 
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nexed  woodcut  is  from  a  bas-relief  representing 
two  females  engaged  in  supplication  and  sacrifice 
before  the  statue  of  a  goddess.  The  altar  is  adorned 
for  the  occasion  [Sertum],  and  the  curtain  is 
drawn  aside  and  supported  by  a  terminus.  (Guat- 
tani,  Mon.  Ined.  per  1786,  Nov.T.  iii.) 
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In  the  theatres  there  were  hanging  curtains  to 
decorate  the  scene.  (Virg.  Georg.  iii.  25  ;  Propert. 
iv.  1.  15.)  The  Siparium  was  extended  in  a 
wooden  frame.  The  velarium  was  an  awning 
stretched  over  the  whole  of  the  cavea  to  protect 
the  spectators  from  the  sun  and  rain.  (Juv.  iv.  121  ; 
Sueton.  Calig.  26.)  These  awnings  were  in  general 
either  woollen  or  linen  ;  cotton  was  used  for  this 
purpose  a  little  before  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  xix.  1.  s.  6  ;  Dion  Cass,  xliii.  24  ; 
Lucret.  vi.  108.)  This  vast  extent  of  canvass  was 
supported  by  masts  (mali,  Lucret.  I.  e.)  fixed  into 
the  outer  wall.  The  annexed  woodcut  shows  the 
form  and  position  of  the  great  rings,  cut  out  of 
lava,  which  remain  on  the  inside  of  the  wall  of 
the  Great  Theatre  at  Pompeii  near  the  top,  and 
which  are  placed  at  regular  distances,  and  one  of 
them  above  another,  so  that  each  mast  was  fixed 
into  two  rings.     Each  ring  is  of  one  piece  with 


the  stone  behind  it.  At  Rome  we  observe  a 
similar  contrivance  in  the  Coliseum  ;  but  the  masts 
were  in  that  instance  ranged  on  the  outside  o 
the  wall,  and  rested  on  240  consoles,  from  which 
4o 
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they  rose  so  as  to  pass  through  holes  cut  in  the 
cornice.  The  holes  for  the  masts  are  also  seen  in 
the  Roman  theatres  at  Orange  and  other  places. 

Velum,  and  much  more  commonly  its  derivative 
velamen,  denoted  the  veil  worn  by  women.  (Pru- 
dent, c.  Symm.  ii.  147.)  That  worn  by  a  bride 
was  specifically  called. Jlamnieum  [Matrimonium, 
p.  743,  a] :  another  special  term  was  Rica.  Greek 
women,  when  they  went  abroad,  often  covered 
their  heads  with  the  shawl  [Peplum],  thus  mak- 
ing it  serve  the  purpose  of  a  veil.  But  they  also 
used  a  proper  head-dress,  called  Kakinrrpa  (Apol- 
lod.  ii.  6.  §  6  ;  Aelian,  V.  H.  vii.  9),  which  besides 
serving  to  veil  their  countenances,  whenever  they 
desired  it,  was  graceful  and  ornamental,  and  was 
therefore  attributed  to  Venus  (Paus.  iii.  15.  §  8  ; 
Brunck,  Anal.  ii.  4S9)  and  Pandora  (HeB.  Theog. 
573).  The  veil  of  Ilione,  the  eldest,  daughter  of 
Priam,  was  one  of  the  seven  objects  preserved  at 
Rome  as  pledges  of  the  permanency  of  its  power. 
(Serv.  in  Virg.Aen.  vii.  188.) 

Velum  also  meant  a  sail  (trriov,  Navis,  p. 
790,  a  ;  Aai</>os,  Callim.  Epig.  v.  4  ;  Eurip.  Hec. 
109).  Sail-cloth  was  commonly  linen,  and  was 
obtained  in  great  quantities  from  Egypt ;  but  it 
was  also  woven  at  other  places,  such  as  Tarquinii 
in  Etruria.  (Liv.  xxviii.  45.)  But  cotton  sail- 
cloth (cariasa)  was  also  used,  as  it  is  still  in  the 
Mediterranean.  The  separate  pieces  (lintea)  were 
taken  as  they  came  from  the  loom,  and  were  sewed 
together.  This  is  shown  in  ancient  paintings  of 
ships,  in  which  the  seams  are  represented  as  dis- 
tinct and  regular.  [J.  Y.] 

VENA'BULUM,  a  hunting-spear.  This  may 
have  been  distinguished  from  the  spears  used  in 
warfare  by  being  barbed  ;  at  least  it  is  often  so 
formed  in  ancient  works  of  art  representing  the 
story  of  Meleager  (Bartoli,  Admir.  84)  and  other 
hunting  scenes.  It  was  seldom,  if  ever,  thrown, 
but  held  so  as  to  slant  downwards  and  to  receive 
ihe  attacks  of  the  wild  boars  and  other  beasts  of 
chace.  (Virg.  Aen.  iv.  131,  ix.  553  ;  Varr.  L.L. 
viii.  53,  ed.  Miiller  ;  Apul.  Met.  viii.  pp.  78,  83, 
ed.  Aldi ;  Plin.  Ep.  i.  6.)  [J.  Y.] 

VENALICIA'RII.     [Servus,  p.  1040,  a.] 

VENA'TIO,  hunting,  was  the  name  given 
imong  the  Romans  to  an  exhibition  of  wild  beasts, 
which  fought  with  one  another  and  with  men. 
These  exhibitions  originally  formed  part  of  the 
games  of  the  Circus.  Julius  Caesar  first  built  a 
wooden  amphitheatre  for  the  exhibition  of  wild 
beasts,  which  is  called  by  Dion  Cassius  (xliii.  22) 
dearpov  KWij-yeriKoV,  and  the  same  name  is  given 
to  the  amphitheatre  built  by  Statilius  Taurus  (Id. 
Ii.  23),  and  also  to  the  celebrated  one  of  Titus  (Id. 
lxvL  24)  ;  but  even  after  the  erection  of  the  latter 
we  frequently  read  of  Venationes  in  the  Circus. 
(Spart.  Hadr.  19  ;  Vopisc.  Prob.  19.)  The  per- 
sons who  fought  with  the  beasts  were  either  con- 
demned criminals  or  captives,  or  individuals  who 
did  so  for  the  sake  of  pay  and  were  trained  for  the 
purpose.     [Bbstiab.il] 

The  Romans  were  as  passionately  fond  of  this 
entertainment  as  of  the  exhibitions  of  gladiators, 
and  during  the  latter  days  of  the  republic  and 
under  the  empire  an  immense  variety  of  animals 
was  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  Roman  world  for 
the  gratification  oi  the  people,  and  many  thousands 
were  frequently  slain  at  one  time.  We  do  not 
know  on  what  occasion  a  venatio  was  first  exhibited 
at  Rome ;  but  the  first  mention  we  find  of  any 
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thing  of  the  kind  is  in  the  year  B.  c.  251,  when 
L.  Metellus  exhibited  in  the  Circus  142  ele- 
phants, which  he  had  brought  from  Sicily  after 
his  victory  over  the  Carthaginians,  and  which  were 
killed  in  the  Circus  according  to  Verrius,  though 
other  writers  do  not  speak  of  their  slaughter. 
(Plin.  H.N.  viii.  6.)  But  this  can  scarcely  be 
regarded  as  an  instance  of  a  venatio,  as  it  was  un- 
derstood in  later  times,  since  the  elephants  are 
said  to  have  been  only  killed  because  the  Romans 
did  not  know  what  to  do  with  them,  and  not  for 
the  amusement  of  the  people.  There  was,  how- 
ever, a  venatio  in  the  later  sense  of  the  word  in 
b.  c.  186,  in  the  games  celebrated  by  M.  Fulvius 
in  fulfilment  of  the  vow  which  he  had  made  in  the 
Aetolian  war  ;  in  these  games  lions  and  panthers 
were  exhibited.  (-Liv.  xxxix.  22.)  It  is  mentioned 
as  a  proof  of  the  growing  magnificence  of  the  age 
that  in  the  Ludi  Circenses,  exhibited  by  the  curuie 
aediles  Pi  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica  and  P.  Lentulus 
B.  c.  168,  there  were  63  African  panthers  and  40 
bears  and  elephants.  (Liv.  xliv.  18.)  From  about 
this  time  combats  with  wild  beasts  probably  formed 
a  regular  part  of  the  Ludi  Circenses,  and  many  of 
the  curuie  aediles  made  great  efforts  to  obtain  rare 
and  curious  animals,  and  put  in  requisition  the  ser- 
vices of  their  friends.  (Compare  Caelius's  letter  to 
Cicero,  ad  Fam.  viii.  9.)  Elephants  are  said  to 
have  first  fought  in  the  Circus  in  the  curuie  aedile- 
ship  of  Claudius  Pulcher,  b.  c.  99,  and  twenty 
years  afterwards,  in  the  curuie  aedileship  of  the 
two  Luculli,  they  fought  against  bulls.  (Plin.  H.N. 
viii.  7.)  A  hundred  lions  were  exhibited  by  Sulla 
in  his  praetorship,  which  were  destroyed  by  javelin- 
men  sent  by  king  Bocchus  for  the  purpose.  This 
was  the  first  time  that  lions  were  allowed  to  be 
loose  in  the  Circus  ;  they  were  previously  always 
tied  up.  (Senec.  de  Brev.  Vit.  1 3.)  The  games, 
however,  in  the  curuie  aedileship  of  Scaurus  B.  c. 
58  surpassed  anything  the  Romans  had  ever  seen  j 
among  other  novelties  he  first  exhibited  an  hippo- 
potamos  and  five  crocodiles  in  a  temporary  canal 
or  trench  (euripus,  Plin.  H.  N.  viii.  40).  At  the 
venatio  given  by  Pompey  in  his  second  consulship 
B.  c.  55,  upon  the  dedication  of  the  temple  of 
Venus  Victrix,  and  at  which  Cicero  was  present 
(Cic.  ad  Fam.  vii.  1),  there  was  an  immense  num- 
ber of  animals  slaughtered,  among  which  we  find 
mention  of  600  lions,  and  1 8  or  20  elephants :  the 
latter  fought  with  Gaetulians,  who  hurled  darts 
against  them,  and  they  attempted  to  break  through 
the  railings  (clathm)  by  which  they  were  separated 
from  the  spectators.  (Senec.  I.  c;  Plin.  viii.  7. 20.) 
To  guard  against  this  danger  Julius  Caesar  sur- 
rounded the  arena  of  the  amphitheatre  with 
trenches  (euripi). 

In  the  games  exhibited  by  J.  Caesar  in  his  third 
consulship,  b.  c.  45,  the  venatio  lasted  for  five 
days  and  was  conducted  with  extraordinary  splen- 
dour. Camelopards  or  giraffes  were  then  for  the 
first  time  seen  in  Italy.  (Dion  Cass,  xliii.  23 ; 
Suet.  Jul.  39  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  viii.  7  j  Appian,  B.  C. 
ii.  102  ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  56.)  Julius  Caesar  also  in- 
troduced bull-fights,  in  which  Thessalian  horsemen 
pursued  the  bulls  round  the  circus,  and  when  the 
latter  were  tired  out,  seized  them  by  the  horns  and 
killed  them.  This  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite 
spectacle  ;  it  was  repeated  by  Claudius  and  Nero. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  viii.  70  j  Suet.  Claud.  21 ;  Dion  Cass, 
lxi.  9.)  In  the  games  celebrated  by  Augustus, 
b.  c.  29,  the  hippopotamos  and  the  rhinoceros  were 
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first  exhibited,  according  to  Dion  Cassius  (li.  22), 
but  the  hippopotamos  is  spoken  of  by  Pliny,  as 
mentioned  above,  in  the  games  given  by  Scaurus. 
Augustus  also  exhibited  a  snake  50  cubits  in 
length  (Suet.  Aug.  43),  and  thirty-six  crocodiles, 
which  are  seldom  mentioned  in  the  spectacles  of 
later  times.     (Dion  Cass.  Iv.  10.) 

The  occasions  on  which  Venationes  were  ex- 
hibited have  been  incidentally  mentioned  above. 
They  seem  to  have  been  first  confined  to  the  Ludi 
Circenses,  but  during  the  later  times  of  the  re- 
public, and  under  the  empire,  they  were  frequently 
exhibited  on  the  celebration  of  triumphs,  and  on 
many  other  occasions,  with  the  view  of  pleasing 
the  people.  The  passion  for  these  shows  continued 
to  increase  under  the  empire,  and  the  number  of 
beasts  sometimes  slaughtered  seems  almost  incre- 
dible. At  the  consecration  of  the  great  amphitheatre 
of  Titus,  5000  wild  beasts  and  4000  tame  animals 
were  killed  (Suet.  Tit.  7  ;  Dion  Cass.  lvi.  25), 
and  in  the  games  celebrated  by  Trajan,  after  his 
victories  over  the  Dacians,  there  are  said  to  have 
been  as  many  as  11,000  animals  slaughtered. 
(Dion  Cass,  lxviii.  15.)  Under  the  emperors  we 
read  of  a  particular  kind  of  Venatio,  in  which  the 
beasts  were  not  killed  by  bestiarii,  but  were  given 
up  to  the  people,  who  were  allowed  to  rush  into 
the  area  of  the  circus  and  carry  away  what  they 
pleased.  On  such  occasions  a  number  of  large 
trees,  which  had  been  torn  up  by  the  roots,  was 
planted  in  the  circus,  which  thus  resembled  a 
forest,  and  none  of  the  more  savage  animals  were 
admitted  into  it.  A  Venatio  of  this  kind  was 
exhibited  by  the  elder  Gordian  in  his  aedileship, 
and  a  painting  of  the  forest  with  the  animals  in  it 
is  described  by  Julius  Capitolinus.  {Gordian,  3.) 
One  of  the  most  extraordinary  venationes  of  this 
kind  was  that  given  by  Probus,  in  which  there 
were  1000  ostriches,  1000  stags,  1000  boars, 
1000  deer,  and  numbers  of  wild  goats,  wild  sheep, 
and  other  animals  of  the  same  kind.  (Vopisc. 
Proh.  19.)  The  more  savage  animals  were  slain 
by  the  bestiarii  in  the  amphitheatre,  and  not  in 
the  circus.  Thus,  in  the  day  succeeding  the  ve- 
natio of  Probus  just  mentioned,  there  were  slain 
in  the  amphitheatre  100  lions,  and  the  same 
number  of  lionesses,  100  Libyan  and  100  Syrian 
leopards,  and  300  bears.  (Vopisc.  I.  e.)  It  is  un- 
necessary to  multiply  examples,  as  the  above  are 
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sufficient  to  give  an  idea  of  the  numbers  and 
variety  of  animals  at  these  spectacles  ;  but  the 
list  of  beasts  which  were  collected  by  the  younger 
Gordian  for  his  triumph,  and  were  exhibited  by 
his  successor  Philip  at  the  Secular  Games,  de- 
serve mention  on  account  of  their  variety  and  the 
rarity  of  some  of  them.  Among  these  we  find 
mention  of  32  elephants,  10  elks,  10  tigers  (which 
seem  to  have  been  very  seldom  exhibited),  60 
tame  lions,  30  tame  leopards,  10  hyaenas,  an  hip- 
popotamos and  rhinoceros,  10  archoleontes  (it  is 
unknown  what  they  were),  10  camelopards,  20 
onagri  (wild  asses,  or  perhaps  zebras),  40  wild 
horses,  and  an  immense  number  of  similar  animals. 
(Vopisc.  Gordian,  33.) 

How  long  these  spectacles  continued  is  uncer- 
tain, but  they  were  exhibited  after  the  abolition 
of  the  shows  of  gladiators.  There  is  a  law  of 
Honorius  and  Theodosius,  providing  for  the  safe 
convoy  of  beasts  intended  for  the  spectacles,  and 
inflicting  a  penalty  of  five  pounds  of  gold  upon  any 
one  who  injured  them.  (Cod.  11.  tit.  44.)  They 
were  exhibited  at  this  period  at  the  praetorian 
games,  as  we  learn  from  Symmachus.  {Epist.  ix. 
70,  71,  126,  &c.)  Wild  beasts  continued  to  be 
exhibited  in  the  games  at  Constantinople  as  late 
as  the  time  of  Justinian.  (Procop.  Hist.  Arc.  c.  9.) 

Combats  of  wild  beasts  are  sometimes  repre- 
sented on  the  coins  of  Roman  families,  as  on  the 
annexed  coin  of  M.  Livineius  Regulus,  which  pro- 
bably refers  to  the  venatio  of  Julius  Caesar  men- 
tioned above. 


In  the  bas-reliefs  on  the  tomb  of  Scaurus  at 
Pompeii,  there  are  representations  of  combats  with 
wild  beasts,  which  are  copied  in  the  following 
woodcuts  from  Mazois  {Pomp.  i.  pi.  32,  33).  On 
the  same  tomb  gladiatorial  combats  are  repre- 
sented, which  are  figured  on  p.  576  of  the  present 
work. 


The  first  represents  a  man  naked  and  unarmed  I  defenceless  state  had  of  course  only  their  agility  to 
between  a  lion  and  a  panther.    Persons  in  this  |  trust  to  in  order  to  escape  from  the  beasts.     In  the 


second  cut  we  see  a  similar  person  against  whom  a 
wild  boar  is  rushing,  and  who  appears  to  be  pre- 
paring for  a  spring  to  escape  from  the  animal.     In 


the  same  relief  there  is  a  wolf  running  at  full  speed, 
and  also  a  stag  with  a  rope  tied  to  his  horns  who 
has  been  pulled  down  by  two  wolves  or  dogs.   The 
4o  2 
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third  relief  is  supposed  by  Mazois  to  represent  the 
training  of  a  bestiarius.  The  latter  has  a  spear  in 
each  hand  ;  his  left  leg  is  protected  by  greaves, 
and  he  is  in  the  act  of  attacking  a  panther,  whose 
movements  are  hampered  by  a  rope,  which  fastens 
him  to  the  bull  behind  him,  and  which  accordingly 
places  the  bestiarius  in  a  less  dangerous  position, 
though  more  caution  and  activity  are  required  than 
if  the  beast  were  fixed  to  a  single  point.  Behind 
the  bull  another  man  stands  with  a  spear,  who 
seems  to  be  urging  on  the  animal.  The  fourth 
woodcut  represents  a  man  equipped  in  the  same 
way  as  the  matador  in  the  Spanish  bull-fights  in 
the  present  day,  namely,  with  a  sword  in  one  hand 
and  a  veil  in  the  other.     The  veil  was  first  em- 


ployed in  the  arena  in  the  time  of  the  emperor 
Claudius.     (Plin.  H.  N.  viii.  21.) 

VENEFI'CIUM,  the  crime  of  poisoning,  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  Roman  history.  Women 
were  most  addicted  to  it ;  but  it  seems  not  im- 
probable that  this  charge  was  frequently  brought 
-against  females  without  sufficient  evidence  of  their 
guilt,  like  that  of  witchcraft  in  Europe,  in  the 
middle  ages.  We  find  females  condemned  to 
death  for  this  crime  in  seasons  of  pestilence,  when 
the  popular  mind  is  always  in  an  excited  state 
and  ready  to  attribute  the  calamities  under  which 
they  suffer  to  the  arts  of  evil-disposed  persons. 
Thus  the  Athenians,  when  the  pestilence  raged  in 
their  city  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  supposed 
the  wells  to  have  been  poisoned  by  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  (Thucyd.  ii.  48),  and  similar  instances 
occur  in  the  history  of  almost  all  states.  Still 
however  the  crime  of  poisoning  seems  to  have 
been  much  more  frequent  in  ancient  than  in 
modern  times  ;  and  this  circumstance  would  lead 
persons  to  suspect  it  in  cases  when  there  was  no 
real  ground  for  the  suspicion.  Respecting  the  crime 
of  poisoning  at  Athens,  see  Phabmacon  Graphe. 

The  first  instance  of  its  occurrence  at  Rome  in 
any  public  way  was  in  the  consulship  of  M. 
Claudius  Marcellus  and  C.  Valerius,  B.  c.  331, 
when  the  city  was  visited  by  a  pestilence.  After 
many  of  the  leading  men  of  the  state  had  died  by 
the  same  kind  of  disease,  a  slave-girl  gave  informa- 
tion to  the  curule  aediles  that  it  was  owing  to 
poisons  prepared  by  the  Roman  matrons.  Follow- 
ing her  information  they  Burprized  about  twenty 
matrons,  among  whom  were  Cornelia  and  Sergia, 
both  belonging  to  Patrician  families,  in  the  act  of 
preparing  certain  drugs  over  a  fire  j  and  being 
compelled  by  the  magistrates  to  drink  these  in  the 
forum,  since  they  asserted  that  they  were  not 
poisonous,  they  perished  by  their  own  wickedness. 
Upon  this  further  informations  were  laid,  and  as 


many  as  a  hundred  and  seventy  matrons  were  con. 
demned.  (Liv.  viii.  18  ;  compare  Val.  Max.  ii.  5. 
§  3  j  August.  De  Civ.  Dei,  iii.  17.)  We  next  read  of 
poisoning  being  carried  on  upon  an  extensive  scale 
as  one  of  the  consequences  of  the  introduction  of  the 
worship  of  Bacchus.  (Liv.  xxxix.  8.)  [DioNY8iA,p. 
413.]  In  b.  c.  184,  the  praetor,  Q.  Naevius  Matho, 
was  commanded  by  the  senate  to  investigate  such 
cases  (de  veneficiis  quaerere) :  he  spent  four  months 
in  the  investigation,  which  was  principally  carried 
on  in  the  mimicipia  and  conciliabula,  and,  according 
to  Valerius  of  Antium,  he  condemned  2000 
persons.  (Liv.  xxxix.  38.  41.)  We  again  find 
mention  of  a  public  investigation  into  cases  of 
poisoning  by  order  of  the  senate,  in  b.  c.  180, 
when  a  pestilence  raged  at  Rome,  and  many 
of  the  magistrates  and  other  persons  of  high  rank 
had  perished.  The  investigation  was  conducted 
in  the  city  and  within  ten  miles  of  it  by  the 
praetor  C.  Claudius,  and  beyond  the  ten  miles 
by  the  praetor  C.  Maenius.  Hostilia,  the  widow 
of  the  consul  C.  Calpurnius,  who  had  died  in  that 
year,  was  accused  of  having  poisoned  her  husband, 
and  condemned  on  what  appears  to  have  been  mere 
suspicion.  (Liv.  xl.  37.)  Cases  of  what  may  be 
called  private  poisoning,  in  opposition  to  those 
mentioned  above,  frequently  occurred.  The  speech 
of  Cicero  in  behalf  of  Cluentius  supplies  us  with 
several  particulars  on  this  subject.  Under  the 
Roman  emperors  it  was  carried  on  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, and  some  females,  who  excelled  in  the  art, 
were  in  great  request.  One  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  these  was  Locusta,  who  poisoned  Claudius  at 
the  command  of  Agrippina,  and  Britannicus  at  that 
of  Nero,  the  latter  of  whom  even  placed  persons 
under  her  to  be  instructed  in  the  art.  (Tacit. 
Annal.  xii.  66,  xiii.  15  ;  Suet.  Ner.  33  :  Juv.  i. 
71.) 

The  first  legislative  enactment  especially  directed 
against  poisoning  was  a  law  of  the  dictator  Sulla — 
Lex  Cornelia  de  Sicariis  et  Veneficis  —  passed  iu 
b.  c.  82,  which  continued  in  force,  with  some 
alterations,  to  the  latest  times.  It  contained  pro- 
visions against  all  who  made,  bought,  sold,  pos- 
sessed, or  gave  poison  for  the  purpose  of  poisoning. 
(Cic.  pro  Cluent.  54  ;  Marcian,  Dig.  48.  tit.  8.  s.  3 ; 
Inst.  4.  tit.  18.  s.  5.)  The  punishment  fixed  by 
this  law  was,  according  to  Marcian,  the  deportatio 
in  insulam  and  the  confiscation  of  property  ;  but  it 
was  more  probably  the  interdictio  aquae  et  ignis, 
since  the  deportatio  under  the  emperors  took  the 
place  of  the  interdictio,  and  the  expression  in  the 
Digest  was  suited  to  the  time  of  the  writers  or 
compilers.  [Lex  Cornelia,  p.  687.]  By  a  se- 
natusconsultum  passed  subsequently,  a  female,  who 
gave  drugs  or  poison  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
conception  even  without  any  evil  intent,  was  ban- 
ished (relegatus),  if  the  person  to  whom  she  ad- 
ministered them  died  in  consequence.  By  another 
senatusconsultum  all  druggists  (pigmmtarii),  who 
administered  poisons  carelessly  "  purgationis  causa," 
were  liable  to  the  penalties  of  this  law.  In  the 
time  of  Marcian  (that  of  Alexander-Severus)  this 
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crime  was  punished  capitally  in  the  case  of  persons 
of  lower  rank  (humiliores),  who  were  exposed  to 
wild  beasts,  but  persons  of  higher  rank  (altiores) 
were  condemned  to  the  deportatio  in  insulam. 
(Dig.  l.c.) 

The  word  Veneficium  was  also  applied  to  potions, 
incantations,  &c.  (Cic.  Brut.  60  ;  Petron.  118)  ; 
whence  we  find  Veneficus  and  Venefica  used  in  the 
sense  of  a  sorcerer  and  sorceress  in  general. 

VER  SACRUM  (£tos  lepdV).  It  was  a  custom 
among  the  early  Italian  nations,  especially  among 
the  Sabines,  in  times  of  great  danger  and  distress, 
to  tow  to  the  deity  the  sacrifice  of  every  thing  born 
in  the  next  spring,  that  is  between  the  first  of 
March  and  the  last  day  of  April,  if  the  calamity 
under  which  they  were  labouring  should  be  re- 
moved. (Fest.  s.  t\  Ver  sacrum;  Liv.  xxii.  9,  10, 
xxxiv.  44  ;  Strab.  v.  p.  172  ;  Sisennaap.  Nan.  xii. 
18  ;  Serv.  ad  Am.  vii.  796.)  This  sacrifice  in  the 
early  times  comprehended  both  men  and  domestic 
animals,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  in  many 
cases  the  vow  was  really  carried  into  effect.  But 
in  later  times  it  was  thought  cruel  to  sacrifice  so 
many  innocent  infants,  and  accordingly  the  follow- 
ing expedient  was  adopted.  The  children  were 
allowed  to  grow  up,  and  in  the  spring  of  their 
twentieth  or  twenty-first  year  they  were  with 
covered  faces  driven  across  the  frontier  of  their 
native  country,  whereupon  they  went  whitherso- 
ever fortune  or  the  deity  might  lead  them.  Many 
a  colony  had  been  founded  by  persons  driven  out 
in  this  manner  ;  and  the  Mamertines  in  Sicily 
were  the  descendants  of  such  devoted  persons. 
(Fest.  I.  a  and  s.  v.  Mamertini;  compare  Dionys. 
i.  16  ;  Plin,  H.  N.  iii.  18  ;  Justin,  xxiv.  4  ;  Liv. 
xxxiii.  44.) 

In  the  two  historical  instances  in  which  the 
Romans  vowed  a  ver  sacrum,  that  is,  after  the 
battle  of  lake  Trasimenus  and  at  the  close  of  the 
second  Punic  war,  the  vow  was  confined  to  do- 
mestic animals,  as  was  expressly  stated  in  the  vow. 
(Liv.  I.  c.  ;  Plut.  Fab.  Max.  4.)  [L.  S.] 

VERBE'NA.     [Sagmina.] 
VERBENA'RIUS.     [Fetialis.] 
VERNA.     [Servus,  pp.  1038, 1040.] 
VERSO  IN  REM  ACTIO.  [Servus,  p.  1038.] 
VERSU'RA.     [Fenus,  p.  527,  a.] 
VERU,  VERU'TUM.     [Hasta.  p.  588,  b.] 
VESPAE,    VESPILLO'NES.      [Funus,  p. 
559,  a.] 

VESTA'LES,  the  virgin  priestesses  of  Vesta 
who  ministered  in  her  temple  and  watched  the 
eternal  fire.  Their  existence  at  Alba  Longa  is 
connected  with  the  earliest  Roman  traditions,  for 
Silvia  the  mother  of  Romulus  was  a  member  of  the 
sisterhood  (Liv.  i.  20  ;  Dionys.  i.  76) ;  their  esta- 
blishment in  the  city,  in  common  with  almost  all 
other  matters  connected  with  state  religion,  is  ge- 
nerally ascribed  to  Numa  (Dionys.  ii.  65  ;  Plut. 
N»m.  10),  who  selected  four  (their  names  are 
given  in  Plutarch),  two  from  the  Titienses  and 
two  from  the  Ramnes  (Dionys.  ii.  67  j  Festus,  s.  v. 
Sex  Vestae),  and  two  more  were  subsequently 
added  from  the  Luceres,  by  Tarquinius  Priscus  ac- 
cording to  one  authority  (Plut.  Num.  I.  a),  by 
Servius  Tullius  according  to  another.  (Dionys.  iii. 
67.)  This  number  of  six  remained  unchanged  at 
the  time  when  Plutarch  wrote,  and  the  idea  that 
it  was  afterwards  increased  to  seven  rests  upon 
very  unsatisfactory  evidence.  (See  Mhnoires  de 
I'Jcademie  des  Inseript.  voL  iv.  p.  167  j  Ambros. 
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Epist.  v.  31,  e.  Symmacli.  and  the  remarks  of  Lip- 
sius.) 

They  were  originally  chosen  (capere  is  the  tech- 
nical word)  by  the  king  (Liv.  i.  3.  20  ;  Dionys. 
tt.  cc.)  and  during  the  republic  and  empire  by  the 
Pontifex  Maximus.  It  was  necessary  that  the 
maiden  should  not  be  under  six  nor  above  ten 
years  of  age,  perfect  in  all  her  limbs,  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  all  her  senses,  patrima  et  matrima 
[Patrimi],  the  daughter  of  free  and  freeborn  pa- 
rents who  had  never  been  in  slavery,  who  followed 
no  dishonourable  occupation,  and  whose  home  was 
in  Italy.  (Gell.  i.  12.)  The  lex  Papia  ordained 
that  when  a  vacancy  occurred  the  Pontifex  Maxi- 
mus should  name  at  his  discretion  twenty  qualified 
damsels,  one  of  whom  was  publicly  (in  condone) 
fixed  upon  by  lot,  an  exemption  being  granted  in 
favour  of  such  as  had  a  sister  already  a  vestal  and 
of  the  daughters  of  certain  priests  of  a  high  class. 
(GelL  I.  a)  The  above  law  appears  to  have  been 
enacted  in  consequence  of  the  unwillingness  of 
fathers  to  resign  all  control  over  a  child,  and  this 
reluctance  was  manifested  so  strongly  in  later  times 
that  in  the  age  of  Augustus  libertinae  were  declared 
eligible.  (Dion  Cass.  Iv.  22  ;  Suet.  Octav.  31.) 
The  casting  of  lots  moreover  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  practised  if  any  respectable  person  came  for- 
ward voluntarily  and  offered  a  daughter  who  ful- 
filled the  necessary  conditions.  As  soon  as  the 
election  was  concluded  the  Pontifex  Maximus  took 
the  girl  by  the  hand  and  addressed  her  in  a  solemn 
form  preserved  by  Aulus  Gellius  from  Fabius  Pictor. 
Sacerdotem.  Vestalem.  Quae.  Sacra.  Faciat. 
Quae.  Ious.  Siet.  Sacerdotem.  Vestalem. 
Facere.  Pro.  Populo.  Romano.  Quiritium. 
Utei.  Quae.  Optima.  Lege.  Fovit.  Ita.  Te. 
Amata.  Capio.  where  the  title  Amata  seems 
simply  to  signify  "  beloved  one,"  and  not  to  refer 
as  Gellius  supposes  to  the  name  of  one  of  the  ori- 
ginal Vestals,  at  least  no  such  name  is  to  be  found 
in  the  list  of  Plutarch  alluded  to  above.  After 
these  words  were  pronounced  she  was  led  away  to 
the  atrium  of  Vesta,  and  lived  thenceforward  with- 
in the  sacred  precincts  under  the  special  superin- 
tendence and  control  of  the  pontifical  college. 
(Dionys.  ii.  67  ;  Liv.  iv.  44,  viii.  15  ;  Plin.  Ep. 
iv.  11  ;  Suet.  Octav.  31  ;  Gell.  i.  12.) 

The  period  of  service  lasted  for  thirty  years. 
During  the  first  ten  the  priestess  was  engaged  in 
learning  her  mysterious  duties,  being  termed  disci- 
pula  (Val.  Max.  i.  1.  §  7),  during  the  next  ten  in 
performing  them,  during  the  last  ten  in  giving  in- 
structions to  the  novices  (Dionys.  1.  c.  ;  Plut.  I.  c.  ; 
Senec.  de  wit.  beat.  29),  and  so  long  as  she  was 
thus  employed  she  was  bound  by  a  solemn  vow  of 
chastity.  But  after  the  time  specified  was  com- 
pleted she  might,  if  she  thought  fit,  throw  off  the 
emblems  of  her  office  (Dionys.  I.  a),  unconsecrate 
herself  (exaugurare,  Gell.  vi.  7),  return  to  the 
world  and  even  enter  into  the  marriage  state. 
(Plut.  /.  a)  Few  however  availed  themselves  of 
these  privileges  ;  those  who  did  were  said  to  have 
lived  in  sorrow  and  remorse  (as  might  indeed  have 
been  expected  from  the  habits  they  had  formed)  : 
hence  such  a  proceeding  was  considered  ominous, 
and  the  priestesses  for  the  most  part  died  as  they 
had  lived  in  the  service  of  the  goddess.  (Tacit. 
Ann.  ii.  86  ;  Inscrip.  quoted  by  Gronov.  ad  Tacit, 
Ann.  iii.  64.) 

The  senior  sister  was  entitled  Vestalis  Maxima, 
or  Virgo  Maxima  (Ovid.  Fast.  iv.  639  ;  Suet.  JuL 
i  G  3 
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83,  Domit.  8  ;  Orel].  Inscript.  n.  2233,  &c  ;  T) 
irpe0-£ei5ou<ra,  Dion  Cass.  liv.  24 ;  tj  ap^ieoeia, 
lxxix.  9),  and  we  find  also  the  expressions  Vesta- 
Hum  vetustissimam  (Tacit.  Ann.  xi.  32)  and  ires 
mammae.     (Serv.  ad  Virg,  Eel.  viii.  82.) 

Their  chief  office  was  to  watch  by  turns,  night 
and  day,  the  everlasting  fire  which  blazed  upon 
the  altar  of  Vesta  (Virginesque  Vestales  in 
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ternum,  Cic.  de  Leg.  ii.  8.  12  ;  Liv.  xxviii.  11  ; 
Val.  Max.  i.  1.  §  6  ;  Senec.  de  Prov.  5),  its  extinc- 
tion being  considered  as  the  most  fearful  of  all  pro- 
digies, and  emblematic  of  the  extinction  of  the 
state.  (Dionys.  ii.  67  ;  Liv.  xxvi.  1.)  If  such 
misfortune  befell  and  was  caused  by  the  careless- 
ness of  the  priestess  on  duty,  she  was  stripped  and 
scourged  by  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  in  the  dark 
and  with  a  screen  interposed,  and  he  rekindled  the 
flame  by  the  friction  of  two  pieces  of  wood  from  a 
feline  arbor.  (Dionys.,  Plut.,  Val.  Max.  U.  cc.  ;  Fes- 
tus,  s.  v.  Ignis.)  Their  other  ordinary  duties  con- 
sisted in  presenting  offerings  to  the  goddess  at 
stated  times,  and  in  sprinkling  and  purifying  the 
shrine  each  morning  with  water,  which  according 
to  the  institution  of  Numa  was  to  be  drawn  from 
the  Egerian  fount,  although  in  later  times  it  was 
considered  lawful  to  employ  any  water  from  a  living 
spring  or  running  stream,  but  not  such  as  had 
passed  through  pipes.  When  used  for  sacrificial 
purposes  it  was  mixed  with  muries,  that  is,  salt 
which  had  been  pounded  in  a  mortar,  thrown  into 
an  earthen  jar  and  baked  in  an  oven.  (Ovid.  Fast. 
iii.  11  ;  Piropert.  iv.  4.  IS  ;  Plut.  Num.  13  ;  Fest. 
s.  v.  Muries.)  They  assisted  moreover  at  all  great 
public  holy  rites,  such  as  the  festivals  of  the  Bona 
Dea  (Dion  Cass,  xxxvii.  45)  and  the  consecration 
of  temples  (Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  53),  they  were  invited 
to  priestly  banquets  (Macrob.  ii.  9  ;  Dion  Cass, 
xlvii.  19),  and  we  are  told  that  they  were  present 
at  the  solemn  appeal  to  the  gods  made  by  Cicero 
during  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline.  (Dion  Cass. 
xxxvii.  35.)  They  also  guarded  the  sacred  relics 
which  formed  the  fatale  pignus  imperii,  the  pledge 
granted  by  fate  for  the  permanency  of  the  Roman 
sway,  deposited  in  the  inmost  adytum  [penus  Fes- 
toe,  see  Festus,  s.  v.)  which  no  one  was  permitted 
to  enter  save  the  virgins  and  the  chief  pontifex. 
What  this  object  was  no  one  knew,  some  supposed 
that  it  was  the  Palladium,  others  the  Samothracian 
gods  carried  by  Dardanus  to  Troy  and  transported 
from  thence  to  Italy  by  Aeneas,  but  all  agreed  in 
believing  that  something  of  awful  sanctity  was 
here  preserved,  contained,  it  was  said,  in  a  small 
earthen  jar  closely  sealed,  while  another  exactly 
similar  in  form,  but  empty,  stood  by  its  side. 
(Dionys.  i.  69,  ii.  66  ;  Plut.  Camill.  20  ;  Liv. 
xxvi.  27 ;  Lamprid.  Elagab.  6  ;  Ovid.  Fast.  vi. 
365  ;  Lucan,  ix.  994.) 

We  have  seen  above  that  supreme  importance 
was' attached  to  the  purity  of  the  Vestals,  and  a 
terrible  punishment  awaited  her  who  violated  the 
vow  of  chastity.  According  to  the  law  of  Numa 
she  was  simply  to  be  stoned  to  death  (Cedrenus, 
Hist.  Comp.  p.  148,  or  p.  259,  ed.  Bekker),  but  a 
more  cruel  torture  was  devised  by  Tarquinius 
Priscus  (Dionys.  iii.  67  ;  Zonaras,  vii.  8)  and  in- 
flicted from  that  time  forward.  When  condemned 
by  the  college  of  pontifices,  she  was  stripped  of  her 
vittae  and  other  badges  of  office,  was  scourged 
(Dionys.  ix.  40),  was  attired  like  a  corpse,  placed 
in  a  close  litter  and  borne  through  the  forum  at- 
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tended  by  her  weeping  kindred,  with  all  the  cere- 
monies of  a  real  funeral,  to  a  rising  ground  called 
the  Campus  Sceleratus,  just  within  the  city  walls, 
close  to  the  Colline  gate.  There  a  small  vault 
underground  had  been  previously  prepared,  con- 
taining a  couch,  a  lamp,  and  a  table  with  a  little 
food.  The  Pontifex  Maximus,  having  lifted  up  his 
hands  to  heaven  and  uttered  a  secret  prayer,  opened 
the  litter,  led  forth  the  culprit,  and  placing  her  on 
the  steps  of  the  ladder  which  gave  access  to  the 
subterranean  cell,  delivered  her  over  to  the  common 
executioner  and  his  assistants,  who  conducted  her 
down,  drew  up  the  ladder,  and  having  filled  the 
pit  with  earth  until  the  surface  was  level  with  the 
surrounding  ground,  left  her  to  perish  deprived  of 
all  the  tributes  of  respect  usually  paid  to  the  spirits 
of  the  departed.  In  every  case  the  paramour  was 
publicly  scourged  to  death  in  the  forum.  (Plut. 
Num.  10,  Fab.  Mam.  18,  Qwest.  Rom.  vol.  vii. 
p.  154,  ed.  Reiske  ;  Dionys.  ii.  67,  iii.  67,  viii.  89, 
ix.  40  ;  Liv.  iv.  44,  viii.  15,  xxii.  57  ;  Plin.  Ep. 
iv.  11  ;  Suet.  Dom.  8  ;  Dion  Cass,  lxvii.  3,  lxxvii. 
16,  and  fragg.  xci.  xcii.  ;  Festus  s.  v.  Probrum  et 
Sceleratus  Campus.) 

But  if  the  labours  of  the  Vestals  were  unre- 
mitting and  the  rules  of  the  order  rigidly  and 
pitilessly  enforced,  so  the  honours  they  enjoyed 
were  such  as  in  a  great  measure  to  compensate  for 
their  privation.  They  were  maintained  at  the 
public  cost  and  from  sums  of  money  and  land  be- 
queathed from  time  to  time  to  the  corporation. 
(Suet.  Octav.  31,  Tib.  76  ;  Sicul.  Flacc.  23,  ed. 
Goes.)  From  the  moment  of  their  consecration 
they  became  as  it  were  the  property  of  the  goddess 
alone,  and  were  completely  released  from  all 
parental  sway  without  going  through  the  form  of 
emandpaUo  or  suffering  any  capitis  deminulio.  (Gell. 
i.  11.)  They  had  a  right  to  make  a  will,  and  to 
give  evidence  in  a  court  of  justice  without  taking 
an  oath  (Gell.  x.  15),  distinctions  first  conceded  by 
an  Horatian  law  to  s,  certain  Caia  Tarratia  or 
Fufetia,  and  afterwards  communicated  to  all.  (Gell. 
i.  12  ;  Gaius,  i.  145  ;  compare  Plin.  H.N.  xxxiv. 
11.)  From  the  time  of  the  triumviri  each  was 
preceded  by  a  lictor  when  she  went  abroad  (Dion 
Cass,  xlvii.  19),  consuls  and  praetors  made  way  for 
them,  and  lowered  their  fasces  (Senec.  Oontrovers. 
vi.  8  ;  compare  Plut.  Tib.  Gracch.  15),  even  the 
tribunes  of  the  plebs  respected  their  holy  character 
(Oros.  v.  4  ;  Suet.  Tib.  2  ;  compare  Cic  pro  Cod. 
14  ;  Val.  Max.  v.  4.  §  6),  and  if  any  one  passed 
under  their  litter  he  was  put  to  death.  (Plut.  Num. 
10.)  Augustus  granted  to  them  all  the  rights  of 
matrons  who  had  borne  three  children  (Dion  Cass. 
Ivi.  10  ;  Plut.  I.  c),  and  assigned  them  a  conspicu- 
ous place  in  the  theatre  (Suet.  Octav.  44  ;  Tacit. 
Ann.  iv.  16),  a  privilege  which  they  had  enjoyed 
before  at  the  gladiatorial  shows.  (Cic.  pro  Murea. 
35.)  Great  weight  was  attached  to  their  interces- 
sion on  behalf  of  those  in  danger  and  difficulty,  of 
which  we  have  a  remarkable  example  in  the  en- 
treaties which  they  addressed  to  Sulla  on  behalf  of 
Julius  Caesar  (Suet.  Jul.  1 ;  compare  Cic.  pro  Font. 
17  ;  Suet.  Vitell.  16,  Dion  Cass.  lxv.  18  ;  Tacit. 
Ann.  iii.  69,  xi.  32,  Hist.  iii.  8J),  and  if  they 
chanced  to  meet  a  criminal  as  he  was  led  to  pun- 
ishment they  had  a  right  to  demand  his  release, 
provided  it  could  be  proved  that  the  encounter  was 
accidental.  Wills,  even  those  of  the  emperors 
were  committed  to  their  charge  (Suet.  Jul.  83, 
Octav.  101  ;  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  8),  for  when  in  such 
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keeping  they  were  considered  inviolable  (Plut. 
Anion,  58)  ;  and  in  like  manner  very  solemn 
treaties,  such  as  that  of  the  triumvirs  with  Sextus 
Pompeius,  were  placed  in  their  hands.  (Appian, 
B.  C.  v.  73  ;  Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  37  and  46  ;  com- 
pare xlviii.  12.)  That  they  might  be  honoured  in 
death  as  in  life,  their  ashes  were  interred  within 
the  pomoerium.     (Serv.  ad  Virg.  Aen.  xi.  206.) 

They  were  attired  in  a  stola  over  which  was  an 
upper  vestment  made  of  linen  (Val.  Max.  i.  1.  §  7 ; 
Dionys.  ii.  68  ;  Plin,  Ep.  iv.  11),  and  in  addition, 
to  the  Infula  and  white  woollen  Vitta  they  wore 
when  sacrificing  a  peculiar  head-dress  called  suffi- 
bulum,  consisting  of  a  piece  of  white  cloth  bordered 
with  purple,  oblong  in  shape,  and  secured  by  a 
clasp.  (Festus,  s.  v.  Suffibulum.)  In  dress  and 
general  deportment  they  were  required  to  observe 
the  utmost  simplicity  and  decorum,  any  fanciful 
ornaments  in  the  one  or  levity  in  the  other  being 
always  regarded  with  disgust  and  suspicion.  (Liv. 
iv.  44,  Viii.  IS  ;  Plin.  Ep.  iv.  11  ;  Ovid.  Fast.  iv. 
285.)  We  infer  from  a  passage  in  Pliny  (H.  N. 
xvi.  85)  that  their  hair  was  cut  off,  probably  at  the 
period  of  their  consecration  ;  whether  this  was  re- 
peated from  time  to  time  does  not  appear,  but  they 
are  never  represented  with  flowing  locks.  The 
first  of  the  following  cuts,  copied  from  a  gem 
(Montfaucon,  Ant.  Exp.  i.  pi.  xxviii.,  Supplem.  i. 
pi.  xxiii.),  represents  the  Vestal  Tuccia  who  when 
wrongfully  accused  appealed  to  the  goddess  to  vin- 
dicate her  honour,  and  had  power  given  her  to 
carry  a  sieve  full  of  water  from  the  Tiber  to  the 
temple.  (Val.  Max.  viii.  1.  §  5  ;  Plin.  H.  N. 
xxviii.  2.)      The  form  of  the  upper  garment  is 
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here  well  seen.  The  second  is  from  a  denarius  of 
the  Gens  Clodia,  representing  upon  the  reverse  a 
female  priestess  with  a  simpuvium  in  her  hand, 
and  bearing  the  legend  vestalis  ;  on  the  ob- 
verse is  a  head  of  Flora  with  the  words  c. 
clodivs  c.  F.  Two  Vestals  belonging  to  this 
gens  were  celebrated  in  the  Roman  Annals.  (See 
Ovid.  Fast.  iv.  279  ;  Suet.  Tib.  2  ;  Augustin.  de 
Civ.  Dei,  x.  16  ;  Herodian.  i.  11.)  [Triumphus, 
p.  1165,  a.]  The  coin  seems  to  have  been  struck  to 
commemorate  the  splendour  of  the  Floralia  as  ex- 
hibited during  the  famous  aedileship  of  C.  Clodius 
PulcherB.  c.  99.  (Cic.  de  Of.  ii.  16,  c.  Verr.iv. 
2  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxv.  4.) 

(Lipsius,  de  Vesta  et  Vestalibis  Syntagma,  and 
Noehden,  "  On  the  worship  of  Vesta,  &e.  Clas- 


sical Journal,  vol.  xv.  123,  vol.  xvi.  321,"  have 
collected  most  of  the  authorities  on  this  subject  ; 
Gb'ttling,  Geschichte  der  Momisek  Staatsverfasmng, 
p.  189.)  [W.  R.] 

VESTI'BULUM.  [Domus,  p.  427,  a ;  Janua, 
p.  627,  b.] 

VESTICEPS.     [Impubes,  631,  a.] 
VETERA'NUS.     [Exercitus,  p.  499,  b.] 
VEXILLA'RII.  [Exercitus,  p.  507,  b.] 
VEXILLUM.    [Exercitus,  p.  507,  b  ;  Signa 

MlLITARIA.] 

VIAE.  Three  words  are  employed  by  the  Ro- 
man jurists  to  denote  a  road,  or  a  right  of  road, 
Iter,  Actus,  Via.  The  different  meanings  of  these 
three  words  are  given  under  Servitutes,  p.  1 032. 

We  next  find  Viae  divided  into  privatae  or 
agrariae  andpublicae,  the  former  being  those  the 
use  of  which  was  free  while  the  soil  itself  remained 
private  property,  the  latter  those  of  which  the  use, 
the  management,  and  the  soil  were  alike  vested  in 
the  state.  Viae  Vicinales  (quae  in  vicis  sunt  vel 
quae  in  vicos  ducunt),  being  country  cross-roads 
merging  in  the  great  lines,  or  at  all  events  not 
leading  to  any  important  terminus,  might  be  either 
publicae  or  privatae  according  as  they  were  formed 
and  maintained  at  the  cost  of  the  state  or  by  the 
contributions  of  private  individuals.  (Dig.  43.  tit. 
8.  s.  2.  §  21, 22  ;  tit.  7.  s.  3  ;  Sicul.  Flacc.  de  Cond. 
Agr.  p.  9,  ed.  Goes.)  The  Viae  publicae  of  the 
highest  class  were  distinguished  by  the  epithets 
militares,  consulares,  praetoriae,  answering  to  the 
terms  HSoi  $airi\iKat  among  the  Greeks  and  king's 
highway  among  ourselves. 

That  public  roads  of  some  kind  must  have 
existed  from  the  very  foundation  of  the  city  is 
manifest,  but  as  very  little  friendly  intercourse  .ex- 
isted with  the  neighbouring  states  for  any  length 
of  time  without  interruption,  they  would  in  all 
probability  not  extend  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of 
the  Roman  territory,  and  would  be  mere  muddy 
tracks  used  by  the  peasants  in  their  journeys  to 
and  from  market.  It  was  not  until  the  period  of 
the  long  protracted  Samnite  wars  that  the  neces- 
sity was  strongly  felt  of  securing  an  easy,  regular, 
and  safe  communication  between  the  city  and  the 
legions,  and  then  for  the  first  time  we  hear  of  those 
famous  paved  roads,  which,  in  after  ages,  keeping 
pace  with  the  progress  of  the  Roman  arms,  con- 
nected Rome  with  her  most  distant  provinces,  con- 
stituting not  only  the  most  useful,  but  the  most 
lasting  of  all  her  works.  (Strabo,  v.  p.  235.)  The 
excellence  of  the  principles  upon  which  they  were 
constructed  is  sufficiently  attested  by  their  extra- 
ordinary durability,  many  specimens  being  found 
in  the  country  around  Rome  which  have  been  used 
without  being  repaired  for  more  than  a  thousand 
years,  and  are  still  in  a  high  state  of  preservation. 

The  Romans  are  said  to  have  adopted  their  first 
ideas  upon  this  subject  from  the  Carthaginians 
(Isidor.  xv.  16.  §  6),  and  it  is  extremely  probable 
that  the  latter  people  may,  from  their  commercial 
activity,  and  the  sandy  nature  of  their  soil,  have 
4g  4 
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been  compelled  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  best 
means  of  facilitating  the  conveyance  of  merchan- 
dize to  different  parts  of  their  territory.  It  must 
not  be  imagined,  however,  that  the  Romans  em- 
ployed from  the  first  the  elaborate  process  which 
we  are  about  to  describe.  The  first  step  would  be 
from  the  Via  Terrena  (Dig.  43.  tit.  11.  s.  2),  the 
mere  track  worn  by  the  feet  of  men  and  beasts 
and  the  wheels  of  waggons  across  the  fields,  to  the 
Via  Glareata,  where  the  surface  was  hardened  by 
gravel ;  and  even  after  pavement  was  introduced 
the  blocks  seem  originally  to  have  rested  merely 
on  a  bed  of  small  stones.  (Liv.  xli.  27;  compare 
Liv.  x.  23.  47.) 

Livy  has  recorded  (ix.  29)  that  the  censorship 
of  Appius  Caecus  (b.  c.  312)  was  rendered  cele- 
brated in  after  ages  from  his  having  brought  water 
into  the  city  and  paved  a  road,  (quod  viam  munivit 
el  aquam  in  urban  perduxit),  the  renowned  Via 
Appia,  which  extended  in  the  first  instance  from 
Rome  to  Capua,  although  we  can  scarcely  suppose 
that  it  was  carried  so  great  a  distance  in  a  single 
lustrum.  (Niebuhr,  Rom.  Gescli.  iii.  p.  356.)  We 
undoubtedly  hear  long  before  this  period  of  the 
Via  Zatina  (Liv.  ii.  39),  the  Via  Gabina  (Liv.  ii. 
11,  iii.  6,  v.  49),  and  the  Via  Solaria  (Liv.  vii.  9), 
&c;  hut  even  if  we  allow  that  Livy  does  not  em- 
ploy these  names  by  a  sort  of  prolepsis,  in  order  to 
indicate  conveniently  a  particular  direction  (and 
that  he  does  speak  by  anticipation  when  he  refers 
to  milestones  in  some  of  the  above  passages  is  cer- 
tain), yet  we  have  no  proof  whatever  that  they 
were  laid  down  according  to  the  method  after- 
wards adopted  with  so  much  success.  (Compare 
Liv.  vii.  39.) 

Vitruvius  enters  into  no  details  with  regard  to 
road-making,  but  he  gives  most  minute  directions 
for  pavements,  and  the  fragments  of  ancient  pave- 
ments still  existing  and  answering  to  his  description 
correspond  so  exactly  with  the  remains  of  the  mili- 
tary roads,  that  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  processes 
followed  in  each  case  were  identical,  and  thus 
Vitruvius  (vii.  1),  combined  with  the  poem  of 
Statius  (SUv.  iv.  3),  on  the  Via  Domitiana,  will 
supply  all  the  technical  terms. 

In  the  first  place,  two  shallow  trenches  (sulci) 
were  dug  parallel  to  each  other,  marking  the  breadth 
of  the  proposed  road  ;  this  in  the  great  lines,  such 
as  the  Via  Appia,  the  Via  Flaminia,  the  Via 
Valeria,  &c,  is  found  to  have  been  from  13  to  15 
feet,  the  Via  Tusculana  is  11,  while  those  of  less 
importance,  from  not  being  great  thoroughfares, 
such  as  the  Via  which  leads  up  to  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Latialis,  on  the  summit  of  the  Alban 
Mount,  and  which  is  to  this  day  singularly  per- 
fect, seem  to  have  been  exactly  8  feet  wide.  The 
loose  earth  between  the  Sulci  was  then  removed, 
and  the  excavation  continued  until  a  solid  founda- 
tion (gremium)  was  reached,  upon  which  the  ma- 
terials of  the  road  might  firmly  rest ;  if  this  could 
not  be  attained,  in  consequence  of  the  swampy 
nature  of  the  ground  or  from  any  peculiarity  in  the 
soil,  a  basis  was  formed  artificially  by  driving  pfes 
(fistucationibus).  Above  the  gremium  were  four  dis- 
tinct strata.  The  lowest  course  was  the  statumen, 
consisting  of  stones  not  smaller  than  the  hand  could 
just  grasp ;  above  the  statumen  was  the  rudus,  a  mass 
of  broken  stones  cemented  with  lime,  (what  masons 
call  rubble-work,)  rammed  down  hard  and  nine 
inches  thick  ;  above  the  nidus  came  the  nucleus, 
composed  of  fragments  of  brkks  and  pottery,  the 
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pieces  being  smaller  than  in  the  rudus,  cemented 
with  lime  and  six  inches  thick.  Uppermost  was 
the  pavimentum,  large  polygonal  blocks  of  the 
hardest  stone  (silesc),  usually,  at  least  in  the  vicinity 
of  Rome,  basaltic  lava,  irregular  in  form- but  fitted 
and  jointed  with  the  greatest  nicety  (apta  jungiiur 
arte  silex,  Tibull.  i.  7.  60)  so  as  to  present  a  per- 
fectly even  surface,  as  free  from  gaps  or  irregu- 
larities as  if  the  whole  had  been  one  solid  mass, 
and  presenting  much  the  same  external  appearance 
as  the  most  carefully  built  polygonal  walls  of  the 
old  Pelasgian  towns.  The  general  aspect  will  be 
understood  from  the  cut  given  below  of  a  portion 
of  the  street  at  the  entrance  of  Pompeii.  (Mazois, 
Les  B umcs  de  Pompii,  vol.  i.  pi.  xxxvii.) 


The  centre  of  the  way  was  a  little  elevated  so 
as  to  permit  the  water  to  run  off  easily,  and  hence 
the  terms  agger  viae  (Isidor.  xv.  16.  §  7  ;  Ammian. 
Marcellin.  xix.  16  ;  compare  Virg.  Aen.  v.  273)  ; 
and  summum  dorsum  (Stat.  I.  c),  although  both 
may  be  applied  to  the  whole  surface  of  the  pavi- 
mentum. Occasionally,  at  least  in  cities,  rectan- 
gular slabs  of  softer  stone  were  employed  instead 
of  the  irregular  polygons  of  silex,  as  we  perceive 
to  have  been  the  case  in  the  forum  of  Trajan, 
which  was  paved  with  travertino,  and  in  part  of 
the  great  forum  under  the  column  of  Phocas,  and 
hence  the  distinction  between  the  phrases  silice 
sternerc  and  saxo  quadrato  siernere.  (Liv.  x.  23, 
xli.  27.)  It  must  be  observed,  that  while  on  the 
one  hand  recourse  was  had  to  piling,  when  a  solid 
foundation  could  not  otherwise  be  obtained,  so,  on 
the  other  hand,  when  the  road  was  carried  over 
rock,  the  statumen  and  the  rudus  were  dispensed 
with  altogether,  and  the  nucleus  was  spread  im- 
mediately on  the  stony  surface  previously  smoothed 
to  receive  it.  This  is  seen  to  have  been  the  case, 
we  are  informed  by  local  antiquaries,  on  the  Via 
Appia,  below  Albano,  where  it  was  cut  through  a 
mass  of  volcanic  peperino. 

Nor  was  this  all.  Regular  foot-paths  (Margines, 
Liv.  xli.  27,  crepidines,  Petron.  9  ;  Orelli,  Inscrip. 
n.  3844  ;  umbones,  Stat.  SUv.  iv.  3.  47)  were 
raised  upon  each  side  and  strewed  with  gravel,  the 
different  parts  were  strengthened  and  bound  to- 
gether with  gomplri  or  stone  wedges  (Stat.  I.  a), 
and  stone  blocks  were  set  up  at  moderate  interval* 
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on  the  side  of  the  foot-paths,  in  order  that  travel- 
lers on  horseback  might  be  able  to  mount  without 
the  aid  of  an  ava§6\evs  to  hoist  them  up.  (Plut. 
C.  Gracch.  7.)     [Stratores.] 

Finally,  C.  Gracchus  (Plut.  I.  c.)  erected  mile- 
stones along  the  "whole  extent  of  the  great  high- 
ways, marking  the  distances  from  Rome,  which 
appear  to  have  been  counted  from  the  gate  at 
which  each  road  issued  forth.  The  passage  of 
Plutarch,  however,  may  only  mean  that  Gracchus 
erected  milestones  on  the  roads  which  he  made 
or  repaired  ;  for  it  is  probable  that  milestones 
existed  much  earlier.  [Milliare.]  Augustus, 
when  appointed  inspector  of  the  viae  around  the 
city,  erected  in  the  forum  a  gilded  column  (xpvcrow 
fii\iov — xpuffovs  kiwis,  milliarium  aureum,  Dion 
Cass.  liv.  8  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  iii.  5  ;  Suet.  Oth.  6  ; 
Tacit.  Hist.  i.  27),  on  which  were  inscribed  the 
distances  of  the  principal  points  to  which  the 
viae  conducted.  Some  have  imagined,  from  a 
passage  in  Plutarch  (Galb.  24),  that  the  distances 
were  calculated  from  the  milliarium  aureum,  but 
this  seems  to  be  disproved  both  by  the  fact  that 
the  roads  were  all  divided  into  miles  by  C.  Gracchus 
nearly  two  centuries  before,  and  also  by  the  posi- 
tion of  various  ancient  milestones  discovered  in 
modern  times.  (See  Holsten.  de  Mittiario  Aureo 
in  Graev.  Thes.  Antiq.  Rom.  vol.  iv.  and  Fabretti 
de  Aquis  et  Aquaeduciis,  Diss.  iii.  n.  25.) 

It  is  certain  that  during  the  earlier  ages  of  the 
republic  the  construction  and  general  superin- 
tendence of  the  roads  without,  and  the  streets 
within,  the  city,  were  committed  like  all  other 
important  works  to  the  censors.  This  is  proved 
by  the  law  quoted  in  Cicero  (de  Leg.  iii.  3),  and  by 
various  passages  in  which  these  magistrates  are 
represented  as  having  first  formed  and  given  their 
names  to  great  lines,  such  as  the  Via  Appia  and 
the  Via  Flaminia,  or  as  having  executed  important 
improvements  and  repairs.  (Liv.  ix.  29, 43,  Epit. 
20,  xxii.  11,  xli.  27  ;  Aurel.  Vict,  de  Viris  Must. 
c.  72  ;  Lips.  Excurs.  ad  Too.  Ann.  iii.  31.)  These 
duties,  when  no  censors  were  in  office,  devolved 
upon  the  consuls,  and  in  their  absence  on  the 
Praetor  Urbanus,  the  Aediles,  or  such  persons  as 
the  senate  thought  fit  to  appoint.  (Liv.  xxxix. 
2  ;  Cic.  o.  Verr.  i  48,  SO,  59.)  But  during  the 
last  century  of  the  commonwealth  the  administra- 
tion of  the  roads,  as  well  as  of  every  other  depart- 
ment of  public  business,  afforded  the  tribunes  a 
pretext  for  popular  agitation.  C.  Gracchus,  in 
what  capacity  we  know  not,  .is  said  to  have  ex- 
erted himself  in  making  great  improvements,  both 
from  a  conviction  of  their  utility  and  with  a  view 
to  the  acquirement  of  popularity  (Plut.  C.  Gracch.  7), 
and  Curio,  when  tribune,  introduced  a  Lex  Viaria 
for  the  construction  and  restoration  of  many  roads 
and  the  appointment  of  himself  to  the  office  of  in- 
spector (emor<£T7)s)  for  five  years.  (Appian.  B.  C. 
ii.  26  ;  Cic.  ad  Fam.  viii.  6.)  We  learn  from 
.  Cicero  (ad  Att.  i.  1),  that  Thermus,  in  the  year 
B.  c.  65,  was  Curator  of  the  Flaminian  Way,  and 
from  Plutarch  (Caes.  5),  that  Julius  Caesar  held 
the  same  office  (&nfieA.ij'rtjs)  with  regard  to  the 
Appian  Way,  and  laid  out  great  sums  of  his  own 
money  upon  it,  but  by  whom  theBe  appointments 
were  conferred  we  cannot  tell./  During  the  first 
years  of  Augustus,  Agrippa,  being  aedile,  repaired 
all  roads  at  his  own  proper  expense  ;  subsequently 
the  emperor,  finding  that  the  roads  had  fallen  into 
disrepair  through  neglect,  took  upon  himsa'f  the 
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restoration  of  the  Via  Flaminia  as  far  as  Ariminum, 
and  distributed  the  rest  among  the  most  distin- 
guished men  in  the  state  (triumphalibus  viris),  to 
be  paved  out  of  the  money  obtained  from  spoils 
(ex  manubiali  pecunia  sternendas.  Suet.  Octav.  30  ; 
Dion  Cass.  liii.  22)./  In  the  reign  of  Claudius  we 
find  that  this  charge  had  fallen  upon  the  quaestors, 
and  that  they  were  relieved  of  it  by  him,  although 
some  give  a  different  interpretation  to  the  words. 
(Suet.  Claud.  24.)  Generally  speaking,  however, 
under  the  empire,  the  post  of  inspector-in-chief 
(curator), — and  each  great  line  appears  to  have 
had  a  separate  officer  with  this  appellation,  —  was 
considered  a  high  dignity  (Plin.  Ep.  v.  15),  inso- 
much that  the  title  was  frequently  assumed  by  the 
emperors  themselves,  and  a  great  number  of  in- 
scriptions are  extant,  bearing  the  names  of  upwards 
of  twenty  princes  from  Augustus  to  Constantine, 
commemorating  their  exertions  in  making  and 
maintaining  public  ways.  (Gruter,  Corp.  Inscrip. 
cxlix clix.) 

These  curatores  were  at  first,  it  would  appear, 
appointed  upon  special  occasions,  and  at  all  times 
must  have  been  regarded  as  honorary  functionaries 
rather  than  practical  men  of  business.  But  from 
the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  of  the  city  there 
existed  regular  commissioners,  whose  sole  duty 
appears  to  have  been  the  care  of  the  ways,  four 
(quatuorviri  viaruni)  superintending  the  streets 
within  the  walls,  and  two  the  roads  without.  (Dig. 
1 .  tit.  2.  s.  2.  §  30.  compared  with  Dion  Cass.  liv. 
26.)  When  Augustus  remodelled  the  inferior  ma- 
gistracies he  included  the  former  in  the  vigintivirate, 
and  abolished  the  latter  ;  but  when  he  undertook 
the  care  of  the  viae  around  the  city,  he  appointed 
under  himself  two  road-makers  (dHoiroiovs,  Dion 
Cass.  liv.  8),  persons  of  praetorian  rank,  to  whom 
he  assigned  two  lictors.  These  were  probably  in- 
cluded in  the  number  of  the  new  superintendents 
of  public  works  instituted  by  him  (Suet.  Octav.  37), 
and  would  continue  from  that  time  forward  to  dis- 
charge their  duties,  subject  to  the  supervision  and 
control  of  the  curatores  or  inspectors-general. 

Even  the  contractors  employed  (mancipes,  Tacit. 
Ann.  ii.  31)  were  proud  to  associate  their  names 
with  these  vast  undertakings,  and  an  inscription  has 
been  preserved  (Orell.  Inscrip.  n.  3221)  in  which 
a  wife,  in  paying  the  last  tribute  to  her  husband, 
inscribes  upon  his  tomb  Mancipi  Viae  Appiae. 
The  funds  required  were  of  course  derived,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  from  the  public  treasury 
(Dion  Cass.  liii.  22  ;  Sicul.  Flacc.  de  cond.  agr.  p. 
9,  ed.  Goes.),  but  individuals  also  were  not  unfre- 
quently  found  willing  to  devote  their  own  private 
means  to  these  great  national  enterprises.  This,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  was  the  case  with  Caesar  and 
Agrippa,  and  we  learn  from  inscriptions  that  the 
example  was  imitated  by  many  others  of  less  note. 
(e.  g.  Gruter,  clxi.  n.  1  and  2.)  The  Viae  Vicinales 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  rural  authorities  (magistri 
pagorum),  and  seem  to  have  been  maintained  by 
voluntary  contribution  or  assessment,  like  our 
parish  roads  (Sicul.  Flacc.  p.  9),  while  the  streets 
within  the  city  were  kept  in  repair  by  the  inhabit- 
ants, each  person  being  answerable  for  the  portion 
opposite  to  his  own  house.  (Dig.  43.  tit.  1 0.  s.  3.) 
Our  limits  preclude  us  from  entering  upon  so 
large  a  subject  as  the  history  of  the  numerous  mili- 
tary roads  which  intersected  the  Roman  dominions. 
We  shall  content  ourselves  with  simply  mentioning 
those  which  issued  from  Rome,  together  with  their 
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most  important  branches  within  the  bounds  of 
Italy,  naming  at  the  same  time  the  principal  towns 
through  which  they  passed,  so  as  to  convey  a  gene- 
ral idea  of  their  course.  For  all  the  details  and 
controversies  connected  with  their  origin,  gradual 
extensions,  and  changes,  the  various  stations  upon 
each,  the  distances,  and  similar  topics,  we  must 
refer  to  the  treatises  enumerated  at  the  close  of 
this  article,  and  to  the  researches  of  the  local  anti- 
quaries, the  most  important  of  whom,  in  so  far  as 
the  southern  districts  ara  concerned,  is  Romanelli. 

Beginning  our  circuit  of  the  walls  at  the  Porta 
Capena,  the  first  in  order,  as  in  dignity,  is, 

I.  The  Via  Appia,  the  Great  South  Road.  It 
was  commenced,  as  we  have  already  stated,  by 
Appius  Claudius  Caecus,  when  censor,  and  has 
always  been  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Roman 
Ways.  It  was  the  first  ever  laid  down  upon  a 
grand  scale  and  upon  scientific  principles,  the  na- 
tural obstacles  which  it  was  necessary  to  overcome 
were  of  the  most  formidable  nature,  and  when  com- 
pleted it  well  deserved  the  title  of  Queen,  of  Roads 
(regina  viarum,  Stat.  Silv.  ii.  2,  12).  We  know 
that  it  was  in  perfect  repair  when  Procopius  wrote 
(Bell.  Goth.  i.  14),  long  after  the  devastating  in- 
roads of  the  northern  barbarians  ;  and  even  to  this 
day  the  cuttings  through  hills  and  masses  of  solid 
rock,  the  filling  up  of  hollows,  the  bridging  of  ra- 
vines, the  substructions  to  lessen  the  rapidity  of 
steep  descents,  and  the  embankments  over  swamps, 
demonstrate  the  vast  sums  and  the  prodigious  la- 
bour that  must  have  been  lavished  on  its  construc- 
tion. It  issued  from  the  Porta  Capena,  and  pass- 
ing through  Aricia,  Tres  Tabernae,  Appii  Forum, 
Tarracina,  Fundi,  Formiae,  Minlurnae,  Sinuessa, 
and  Casilinum,  terminated  at  Capua,  but  was  even- 
tually extended  through  Calatia  and  Caudium  to 
Beneventum,  and  finally  from  thence  through  Venu- 
«'«,  Tarentum,  and  XJria,  to  Brundusium. 

The  ramifications  of  the  Via  Appia  most  worthy 
of  notice,  are. 

(1.)  The  Via  Setina,  which  connected  it  with 
Setia.  Originally  it  would  appear  that  the  Via 
Appia  passed  through  Velitrae  and  Setia,  avoiding 
the  marshes  altogether,  and  travellers,  to  escape 
this  circuit,  embarked  upon  the  canal,  which  in  the 
days  of  Horace  traversed  a  portion  of  the  swamps. 

(2.)  The  Via  Domitiana  struck  off  at  Sinuessa, 
and  keeping  close  to  the  shore  passed  through 
Liternum,  Cumae,  Puteoli,  Neapolis,  Herculaneum, 
Oplonti,  Pompeii,  and  Stabiae  to  Surrentnm,  mak- 
ing the  complete  circuit  of  the  bay  of  Naples. 

(3.)  The  Via  Campana  or  Consularis  from 
Capua  to  Cumae  sending  off  a  branch  to  Puteoli 
and  another  through  Atella  to  Neapolis. 

(4.)  The  Via  Aquillia  began  at  Capua  and  ran 
south  through  Nola  and  Nuceria  to  Salernum,  from 
thence,  after  sending  off  a  branch  to  Paestum,  it 
took  a  wide  sweep  inland  through  Eburi  and  the 
region  of  the  Mons  Alburnus  up  the  valley  of  the 
Tanager;  it  then  struck  south  through  the  very 
heart  of  Lucania  and  Bruttium,  and  passing  Neru- 
lum,  Interamnia  and  Cosentia,  returned  to  the  sea 
at  Viio,  and  thence  through  Medma  to  Rliegium. 
This  road  sent  off  a  branch  near  the  sources  of  the 
Tanager,  which  ran  down  to  the  sea  at  Blanda  on 
the  Laus  Sinus  and  then  continued  along  the  whole 
line  of  the  Brattian  coast  through  Laus  and  Terina 
to  Vibo,  where  it  joined  the  main  stem. 

(5.)  The  Via  Egnatia  began  at  Beneventum, 
struck  north  through  the  country  of  the  Hirpini  to 
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Equotuticum,  entered  Apulia  at  Aecae,  and  passing 
through  Herdonia,  Canusium,  and  Rubi,  reached 
the  Adriatic  at  Barium  and  followed  the  coast 
through  Egnatia  to  Brundusium.  This  was  the 
route  followed  by  Horace.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
it  bore  the  name  given  above  in  the  early  part  of 
its  course. 

(6.)  The  Via  Trajana  began  at  Venusia  and 
ran  in  nearly  a  straight  line  across  Lucania  to 
Heraclea  on  the  Sinus  Tarentinus,  thence  following 
southwards  the  line  of  the  east  coast  it  passed 
through  Thurii,  Croto,  and  Scyllacium,  and  com- 
pleted the  circuit  of  Bruttium  by  meeting  the  Via 
Aguillia  Sit  Rliegium. 

(7.)  A  Via  Minuoia  is  mentioned  by  Cicero 
(ad  Att.  ix.  6),  and  a  Via  Numicia  by  Horace 
(Epist.  i.  18.  20),  both  of  which  seem  to  have 
passed  through  Samnium  from  north  to  south,  con- 
necting the  Valerian  and  Aquillian  and  cutting  the 
Appian  and  Latin  ways.  Their  course  is  unknown. 
Some  believe  them  to  be  one  and  the  same. 

Returning  to  Rome,  we  find  issuing  from  the 
porta  Capena,  or  a  gate  in  its  immediate  vicinity 

II.  The  Via  Latina,  another  great  line  leading 
to  Beneventum,  but  keeping  a  course  farther  inland 
than  the  Via  Appia.  Soon  after  leaving  the  city 
it  sent  off  a  short  branch  (Via  Tusculana)  to 
Tusculum,  and  passing  through  Compitum,  Anagni- 
num,  Ferentinum,  Frusino,  Fregellae,  Fabrateria, 
Aquinum,  Casinum,  Vena/rum,  Teanum,  AUifae, 
and  Telesia,  joined  the  Via  Appia  at  Beneventum. 

A  cross-road  called  the  Via  Hadriana,  running 
from  Minturnae  through  Suessa  Aurunca  to  Tea- 
num, connected  the  Via  Appia  with  the  Via 
Latina. 

III.  From  the  Porta  Esquilina  issued  the  Via 
Labicana,  which  passing  Labicum  fell  into  the 
Via  Latina  at  the  station  ad  Bivium  30  miles  from 
Rome. 

IV.  The  Via  Praenestina,  originally  the  Via 
Gabina,  issued  from  the  same  gate  with  the  for- 
mer. Passing  through  Gabii  and  Praeneste,  it 
joined  the  Via  Latina  just  below  Anagnia. 

V.  Passing  over  the  Via  Collatina  as  of  little 
importance,  we  find  the  Via  Tiburtina,  which 
issued  from  the  Porta  Tiburtina,  and  proceeding 
N.  E.  to  Tibur,  a  distance  of  about  20  miles,  was 
continued  from  thence,  in  the  same  direction,  under 
the  name  of  the  Via  Valeria,  and  traversing  the 
country  of  the  Sabines  passed  through  Carseoli  and 
Corfinium  to  Aternum  on  the  Adriatic,  thence  to 
Adria,  and  so  along  the  coast  to  Castrum  Truen- 
tinum,  where  it  fell  into  the  Via  Solaria. 

A  branch  of  the  Via  Valeria  led  to  Sublaqueum, 
and  was  called  Via  Sublacensis.  Another  branch 
extended  from  Adria  along  the  coast  southwards 
through  the  country  of  Frentani  to  Larinum,  being 
called,  as  some  purpose,  Via  Frentana  Appula. 

VI.  The  Via  Nomentana,  anciently  Ficul- 
nensis,  ran  from  the  porta  Collina,  crossed  the 
Anio  to  Momentum,  and  a  little  beyond  fell  into 
the  Via  Solaria  at  Eretwm. 

VII.  The  Via  Salaria,  also  from  the  porta 
Collina  (passing  Fidenac  and  Crustumerium)  ran 
north  and  east  through  Sabinum  and  Picenum  to 
Reate  and  Asculum  Picenum.  At  Castrum  Truen- 
tinum  it  reached  the  coast,  which  it  followed  until 
it  joined  the  Via  Flaminia  at  Ancona. 

VIII.  Next  comes  the  Via  Flaminia,  the 
Great  North  Road  commenced  in  the  censorship  of 
C  Flaminius  and  carried  ultimately  to  Ariminum, 
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It  issued  from  the  Porta  Flaminia  and  proceeded 
nearly  north  to  Ocriculum  and  Na/rnia  in  Umbria. 
Here  a  branch  struck  off,  making  a  sweep  to  the 
east  through  Interamna  and  Spoletium,  and  fell 
again  into  the  main  trunk  (which  passed  through 
Mevania)  at  Fulginia.  It  continued  through  Fa- 
num Flaminii  and  Nuccria,  where  it  again  divided, 
one  line  running  nearly  straight  to  Fanum  Fortimae 
on  the  Adriatic,  while  the  other  diverging  to  An- 
cona  continued  from  thence  along  the  coast  to  Fa- 
num Fortimae,  where  the  two  branches  uniting 
.  passed  on  to  Ariminum  through  Pisaurum.  From 
thence  the  Via  Flaminia  was  extended  under  the 
name  of  the  Via  Aemilia  and  traversed  the  heart 
of  Cisalpine  Gaul  through  Bononia,Mutina,  Parma, 
Placentia  (where  it  crossed  the  Po)  to  Mediolanum. 
From  this  point  branches  were  sent  off  through 
Bergomum,  Bruvia,  Verona,  Vicentia,  Patavium  and 
Aquileia  to  Tergeste  on  the  east,  and  through  No- 
varia,  Vercelli,  Eporedia  and  Augusta  Praetoria 
to  the  Alpis  Graia  on  the  west,  besides  another 
branch  in  the  same  direction  through  Ticinum  and 
Industrie  to  Augusta  Taurinorum.  Nor  must  we 
omit  the  Via  Postumia,  which  struck  from  Verona 
right  down  across  the  Appenines  to  Genoa,  passing 
through  Mantua  and  Cremona,  crossing  the  Po  at 
Placentia  and  so  through  Iria,  Dertona  and  Li- 
barna,  sending  off  a  branch  from  Dertona  to  Asia. 

Of  the  roads  striking  out  of  the  Via  Flaminia  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Rome  the  most  important 
is  the  Via  Cassia,  which  diverging  near  the  Pons 
Mulvius  and  passing  not  far  from  Veil  traversed 
Etruria  through  Baccanae,  Sutrivm,  Vulsinii,  Clu- 
sium,  Arretium,  Florentia,  Pistoria,  and  Luca, 
joining  the  Via  Aurelia  at  Luna. 

(a)  The  Via  Amerina  broke  off  from  the  Via 
Cassia  near  Baccanae,  and  held  north  through 
Falerii,  Tuder,  and  Perusia,  re-uniting  itself  with 
the  Via  Cassia  at  Clusium. 

(0)  Not  far  from  the  Pons  Mulvius  the  Via 
Clodia  separated  from  the  Via  Cassia,  and  pro- 
ceeding to  Sabate  on  the  Locus  Sabatinus  there 
divided  into  two,  the  principal  branch  passing 
through  central  Etruria  to  RuseUae  and  thence  due 
north  to  Florentia,  the  other  passing  through  Tar- 
quinii  and  then  falling  into  the  Via  Aurelia. 

(7)  Beyond  Baccanae  the  Via  Cimina  branched 
off,  crossing  the  Mons  Ciminus  and  rejoining  the 
Via  Cassia  near  Fanum  Voltumnae. 

IX.  The  Via  Aurelia,  the  Great  Coast  Road, 
issued  originally  from  the  Porta  Janiculensis  and 
subsequently  from  the  Porta  Aurelia.  It  reached 
the  coast  at  Alsium  and  followed  the  shore  of  the 
lower  sea  along  Etruria  and  Liguria  by  Genoa  as 
far  as  Forum  Julii  in  Gaul.  In  the  first  instance 
it  extended  no  farther  than  Pisa. 

X.  The  Via  Portuensis  kept  the  right  bank 
of  the  Tiber  to  Partus  Augusti. 

XI.  The  Via  Ostiensis  originally  passed 
through  the  Porta  Trigemina,  afterwards  through 
the  Porta  Ostiensis,  and  kept  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tiber  to  Ostia.  From  thence  it  was  continued 
under  the  name  of  Via  Severiana.  along  the  coast 
southward  through  Laurentum,  Anlium,  and  Cir- 
caei,  till  it  joined  the  Via  Appia  at  Tarracina. 
The  Via  Laurentina,  leading  direct  to  Lauren- 
tum, seems  to  have  branched  off  from  the  Via 
Ostiensis  at  a  short  distance  from  Rome. 

XII.  Lastly,  the  Via  Ardeatina  from  Rome 
to  Ardea.  According  to  some  this  branched  off 
from  the  Via  Appia. 
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6  Viae  described  above. 

20. 

Via  Labicana  III. 

21. 

„    Latina  II. 

22. 

„    Laurentina  XI. 

23. 

„    Minucia  I.  (7.) 

24. 

„    Nomentana  VI. 

25. 

„    Numicia  I.  (7.) 

26. 

„    Ostiensis  XI. 

27. 

„    Fortuensis  X. 

28. 

„    Postumia  VIII. 

29. 

„    Praenestina  IV. 

30. 

„    Salaria  VII. 

31. 

„    Setinal.  (1.) 

32. 

„    Severiana  XI. 

33. 

„    Sublacensis  V. 

34. 

„    Tiburtina  V. 

35. 

„    Trajana  I.  (6.) 

36. 

„    Tusculana  11. 

37. 

„    Valeria  V. 

VIATOR. 

Alphabetical  Table  of  the  Viae 

I.  Via  Aeroilia  VIII. 

3.  „  Appia  I. 

3.  „  Aquillia  I.  (4.) 

4.  „  Amerina  VIII.  (*.) 

5.  „  Ardeatina  XII. 

6.  „  Aurelia  IX. 

7.  „  Campana  I.  (3.; 

8.  „  Cassia  VIII. 

9.  „  Cimina  VIII.  (y.) 

10.  „  Clodia  VIII.  (S.) 

11.  „  CollatinaV. 

12.  „  Consulares  I.  (3.) 

13.  „  Domitiana  I.  (2.) 

14.  „  Egnatia  I.  (5.) 

15.  „  Flculnensis  VI. 

16.  „  Flaminia  VIII. 

17.  „  Frentana  Appula  V, 

18.  „  GabinalV. 

19.  „  Hadriana  II. 

The  most  elaborate  treatise  upon  Roman  Roads 
is  Bergier,  Histoire  des  Grands  Chemins  de  VEm- 
pire  Romain,  published  in  1 622.  It  is  translated 
into  Latin  in  the  tenth  volume  of  the  Thesaurus  of 
Graevius,  and  with  the  notes  of  Henninius  occupies 
more  than  800  folio  pages.  In  the  first  part  of 
the  above  article  the  essay  of  Nibby,  Delle  Vie 
degli  Antiehi  dissertazione,  appended  to  the  fourth 
volume  of  the  fourth  Roman  edition  of  Nardini, 
has  been  closely  followed.  Considerable  caution, 
however,  is  necessary  in  using  the  works  of  this 
author,  who  although  a  profound  local  antiquary, 
is  by  no  means  an  accurate  scholar.  To  gain  a 
knowledge  of  that  portion  of  the  subject  so  lightly 
touched  upon  at  the  close  of  the  article,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  consult  the  various  commentaries  upon  the 
Tabula  Peutingeriana  and  the  different  ancient 
Itineraries,  together  with  the  geographical  works 
of  Collarius,  Cluverius,  and  D'Anville.       [W.  R.] 

VIA'TICUM  (e<j>6$wv)  is,  properly  speaking, 
every  thing  necessary  for  a  person  setting  out  on  a 
journey,  and  thus  comprehends  money,  provisions, 
dresses,  vessels,  &c.  (Plant.  Epid.  v.  1.  9  ;  Plin. 
Epist.  vii.  12  ;  Cic.  de  Senect.  18.)  When  a  Roman 
magistrate,  praetor,  proconsul,  or  quaestor  went  to 
his  province,  the  state  provided  him  with  all  that 
was  necessary  for  his  journey.  But  as  the  state  in 
this  as  in  most  other  cases  of  expenditure  preferred 
paying  a  sum  at  once  to  having  any  part  in  the 
actual  business,  the  state  engaged  contractors 
(redempiores),  who  for  a  stipulated  sum  had  to  pro- 
vide the  magistrates  with  the  viaticum,  the  principal 
parts  of  which  appear  to  have  been  beasts  of  burden 
and  tents  (muli  et  tabernacula).  Julius  Caesar  in- 
troduced some  modification  of  this  system,  by  his 
Lex  De  Repetundis  [R.epet(jndae]  ;  and  Augustus 
once  for  all  fixed  a  certain  sum  to  be  given  to  the 
proconsuls  (probably  to  other  provincial  magistrates 
also)  on  setting  out  to  their  provinces,  so  that  the 
redemptores  had  no  more  to  do  with  it.  (Cic.  ad 
Fam.  xii.  3  ;  Suet.  Aug.  36  ;  Gellius,  xvii.  2,  13  ; 
comp.  Sigonius,  de  Antiq.  Jure  Provinc.  iii.  11  ; 
Casaubon  ad  Theophrast.  11.)  [L.  S.] 

VIA'TOR  was  a  servant  who  attended  upon 
and  executed  the  commands  of  certain  Roman  ma- 
gistrates, to  whom  he  bore  the  same  relation  as  the 
lictor  did  to  other  magistrates.  The  name  viatores 
was  derived  from  the  circumstance  of  their  being 
chiefly  employed  on  messages  either  to  call  upon 
senators  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  senate,  or 
to  summon  the  people  to  the  comitia,  &c.  (Cic.  de 
Senect.  16.)  In  the  earlier  times  of  the  republic 
we  find  viatores  as  ministers  of  such  magistrates 
also  as  had  their  lictors :  viatores  of  a  dictator  and 
of  the  consuls  are  mentioned  by  Livy  (vi.  15,  xxii. 
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11;  conip.  Plin.  H.  N.  xviii.  4 ;  Liv.  viii.  18).  In 
later  times  however  viatores  are  only  mentioned 
with  such  magistrates  as  had  only  potestas  and  not 
imperium,  such  as  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  the 
censors,  and  the  aediles.  They  were,  in  short,  the 
attendants  of  all  magistrates  who  had  thejuspren- 
dendi.  (Gell.  xiii.  12  ;  Liv.  ii.  56,  xxx.  39,  xxxix. 
34  ;  Lydus,  de  Magist.  i.  44.)  How  many  via- 
tores attended  each  of  these  magistrates  is  not 
known  ;  one  of  them  is  said  to  have  had  the  right 
at  the  command  of  his  magistrate  to  bind  persons 
(ligare),  whence  he  was  called  lictor.  (Gell.  xii.  3.) 
It  is  not  improbable  that  the  ancient  writers  some- 
times confound  viatores  and  lictores.  (Sigonius,  de 
Ant.  Jur.  Civ.  Romanorum,  ii.  15  ;  Becker,  Handb. 
ier  Rom.  Alterth.  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  379.)  [L.  S.] 
VICA'RII  SERVI.  [Servus,  p.  1037,  b.] 
VICA'RIUS.  [Exercitus,  p.  504,  a.] 
VICE'SIMA,  a  tax  of  five  per  cent.  Every 
Roman,  when  he  manumitted  a  slave,  had  to  pay 
to  the  state  a  tax  of  one-twentieth  of  his  value, 
whence  the  tax  was  called  vicesima  manumisswnis. 
This  tax  appears  to  have  been  levied  from  the 
earliest  times,  and  was  not  abolished  when  all 
other  imposts  were  done  away  with  in  Rome  and 
Italy.  (Liv.  vii.  16,  xxvii.  10  ;  Cic.  Ad  Ait.\\.  16.) 
Oaracalla  raised  this  tax  to  a  deeima,  that  is,  ten 
per  cent.,  but  Macrinus  again  reduced  it  to  the  old 
standard.  (Dion.  Cass,  lxxvii.  9,  lxxviii.  12.)  The 
persons  employed  in  collecting  it  were  called  Vice- 
simarii.  (Petron.  Fragm.  Tragur.  65  ;  Orelli,  In- 
script  n.  3333,  &c.) 

A  tax  called  vicesima  hereditatium  et  legatorum  was 
introduced  by  Augustus  (Lex  Julia  Vicesimaria)  :  it 
consisted  of  five  per  cent,  which  every  Roman  citizen 
had  to  pay  to  the  aerarium  militare,  upon  any  in- 
heritance or  legacy  left  to  him,  with  the  exception 
of  such  as  were  left  to  a  citizen  by  his  nearest  re- 
latives, and  such  as  did  not  amount  to  above  a  cer- 
tain sum.  (Dion  CasB.  lv.  25,  Ivi.  28  ;  Plin.  Paneg. 
37,  &c. ;  Capitol.  M.  Antonin.  11.)  Peregrini  and 
Latini  who  had  become  Roman  citizens  had,  in  a 
legal  sense,  no  relative,  and  were  therefore  obliged 
in  all  cases  to  pay  the  vicesima  hereditatium.  (Plin. 
Paneg.  I.  c.)  As  only  citizens  had  to  pay  this  tax, 
Caracalla,  in  order  to  make  it  more  productive, 
granted  the  franchise  to  all  the  subjects  of  the  em- 
pire, and  at  the  same  time  raised  it  to  ten  per  cent. 
(dccima),  but  Macrinus  again  reduced  it  to  five 
(Dion.  Cass,  lxxvii.  9,  lxxviii.  12),  and  at  last  it 
was  abolished  entirely.  It  was  levied  in  Italy  and 
the  provinces  by  procurators  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  and  who  are  mentioned  in  many  inscrip- 
tions  as   PROCURATORES    XX    HEREDITATIUM,    Or 

ad  vectigal  xx  heredit.  But  these  officers 
generally  sold  it  for  a  round  sum  to  the  publicani, 
which  the  latter  had  to  pay  in  to  the  praefects  of 
the  aerarium  militare.  (Plin.  Epist.  vii.  1.4,  Paneg. 
oy  \  rf     c  i 

VICOMAGISTRI.     [Vicus.] 

VTCTIMA.     [Sacrificium.] 

VICTORIATUS.     [Denarius.] 

VICUS  is  the  name  of  the  subdivisions  into 
which  the  four  regions  occupied  by  the  four  city 
tribes  of  Servius  Tullius  were  divided,  while  the 
country  regions,  according  to  an  institution  ascribed 
to  Numa,  were  subdivided  into  Pagi.  (Dionys.  ii. 
76.)  This  division,  together  with  that  of  the  four 
regions  of  the  four  city  tribes,  remained  down  to 
the  time  of  Augustus,  who  made  the  vici  subdivi- 
sions of  the  fourteen  regions  into  which  he  divided 
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the  city.  (Suet.  Aug.  30.)  In  this  division  each 
vicus  consisted  of  one  main  street,  including  several 
smaller  by-streets ;  their  number  was  424,  and 
each  was  superintended  by  four  officers,  called  vim- 
magktri,  who  had  a  sort  of  local  police,  and  who, 
according  to  the  regulation  of  Augustus,  were 
every  year  chosen  by  lot  from  among  the  people 
who  lived  in  the  vicus.  (Suet.  I.  c. ;  Dion  Cass.  lv. 
8.)  On  certain  days,  probably  at  the  celebration 
of  the  compitalia,  they  wore  the  praetexta,  and 
each  of  them  was  accompanied  by  two  lictors. 
(Dion  Cass.  I.  c. ;  Ascon.  ad  Cic.  in  Pison.  p.  7.  ed. 
Orelli.)  These  officers,  however,  were  not  a  new 
institution  of  Augustus,  for  they  had  existed  during 
the  time  of  the  republic,  and  had  had  the  same 
functions  as  a  police  for  the  vici  of  the  Servian 
division  of  the  city.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  7  ;  Festus,  s.  v. 
Magistrare;  comp.  Sextus  Rufus,  Breviarium  de 
Regionibus  Urbis  Roman  ;  and  P.  Victor,  de  Regio- 
nibus Urbis  Romae.)  [L.  S.] 
VICUS.  [Universitas,  p.  1216,  a.] 
VI'GILES.  [Exercitus,  p.  510,  a.] 
VIGI'LIAE.  [Castra,  p.  250,  b.] 
VIGINTISEXVIRI  were  twenty-six  magis- 
tratus  minores,  among  whom  were  included  the 
triumviri  capitales,  the  triumviri  monetales,  the 
quatuorviri  viarum  curandarum  for  the  city,  the  two 
curatores  viarum  for  the  roads  outside  the  city,  the 
decemviri  litibus  (stlitibus)  judicandis,  and  the  four 
praefects  who  were  sent  into  Campania  for  the 
purpose  of  administering  justice  there.  Augustus 
reduced  the  number  of  officers  of  this  college  to 
twenty  (vigintiviri),  as  the  two  curatores  viarum 
for  the  roads  outside  the  city  and  the  four  Campa- 
nian  praefects  were  abolished.  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  26.) 
Down  to  the  time  of  Augustus  the  sons  of  senators 
had  generally  sought  and  obtained  a  place  in  the 
college  of  the  vigintisexviri,  it  being  the  first  step 
towards  the  higher  offices  of  the  republic ;  but  in 
A.  D.  13  a  senatusconsultum  was  passed  ordaining 
that  only  equites  should  be  eligible  to  the  college 
of  the  vigintiviri.  The  consequence  of  this  was 
that  the  vigintiviri  had  no  seats  in  the  senate, 
unless  they  had  held  some  other  magistracy  which 
conferred  this  right  upon  them.  (Dion  Cass.  I.e.) 
The  age  at  which  a  person  might  become  a  vigin- 
tivir  appears  to  have  been  twenty.  (Compare  Dion 
CaBS.  lx.  5  j  Tacit.  Annul,  iii.  29,  with  Lipsius' 
note  ;  Spart.  Did.  Julian.  1.)  An  account  of  the 
magistrates  forming  this  college  has  been  given  in 
separate  articles.  [L.  S.l 
VIGINTIVIRI.  [Vigintisexviri.] 
VILLA,  a  farm  or  country-house.  The  Roman 
writers  mention  two  kinds  of  villa,  the  villa  rusiica 
or  farm-house,  and  the  villa  urbana  or  pseudb- 
urbana,  a  residence  in  the  country  or  in  the  suburbs 
of  a  town.  When  both  of  these  were  attached  to 
an  estate,  they  were  generally  united  in  the  same 
range  of  buildings,  but  sometimes  they  were  placed 
at  different  parts  of  the  estate.  The  part  of  the 
villa  rustica,  in  which  the  produce  of  the  farm  was 
kept,  is  distinguished  by  Columella  by  a  separate 
name,  villa  frucluaria. 

1.  The  villa  rusiica  is  described  by  Varro  (R.  R. 
i.  11,  13),  Vitruvius  (vi.  9),  and  Columella  (i.  4. 
§  5). 

The  villa,  which  must  be  of  size  corresponding 
to  that  of  the  farm,  is  best  placed  at  the  foot  of  a 
wooded  mountain,  in  a  spot  supplied  with  running 
water,  and  not  exposed  to  severe  winds  nor  to  the 
effluvia  of  marshes,  nor  (by  being  close  to  a  public 
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road)  to  a  too  frequent  influx  of  visitors.  The  villa 
attached  to  a  large  farm  had  two  courts  (cohories, 
chories,  cartes,  Varro,  i.  13).  At  the  entrance  to 
the  outer  court  was  the  abode  of  the  viUicus,  that 
he  might  observe  who  went  in  and  out,  and  over 
the  door  was  the  room  of  the  procurator.  (Varro, 
I.  o.  ;  Colum.  i.  6.)  Near  this,  in  as  warm  a  spot 
as  possible,  was  the  kitchen,  which,  besides  being 
used  for  the  preparation  of  food,  was  the  place 
where  the  slaves  (familiae)  assembled  after  the 
labours  of  the  day,  and  where  they  performed 
certain  in-door  work.  Vitruvius  places  near  the 
kitchen  the  baths  and  the  press  (torcular)  for  wine 
and  oil,  but  the  latter,  according  to  Columella, 
though  it  requires  the  warmth  of  the  sun,  should 
not  be  exposed  to  artificial  heat.  In  the  outer 
court  were  also  the  cellars  for  wine  and  oil  (cellae 
viiiariae  et  oleariae),  which  were  placed  on  the 
level  ground,  and  the  granaries,  which  were  in  the 
upper  stories  of  the  farm-buildings,  and  carefully 
protected  from  damp,  heat,  and  insects.  These 
store-rooms  form  the  separate  villa  Jructuaria  of 
Columella  ;  Varro  places  them  in  the  villa  rustica, 
but  Vitruvius  recommends  that  all  produce  which 
could  be  injured  by  fire  should  be  stored  without 
the  villa. 

In  both  courts  were  the  chambers  (cellae)  of  the 
slaves,  fronting  the  south  ;  but  the  ergastulum  for 
those  who  were  kept  in  chains  (vincti)  was  under- 
ground, being  lighted  by  Beveral  high  and  narrow 
windows. 

The  inner  court  was  occupied  chiefly  by  the 
horses,  cattle,  and  other  live  stock,  and  here  were 
the  stables  and  stalls  (bubilia,  eqvilia,  ovilia). 

A  reservoir  of  water  was  made  in  the  middle  of 
each  court,  that  in  the  outer  court  for  soaking  pulse 
and  other  vegetable  produce,  and  that  in  the  inner, 
which  was  supplied  with  fresh  water  by  a  spring, 
for  the  use  of  the  cattle  and  poultry. 

2.  The  Villa  urbana  or  pseudo-urbana  was  so  called 
because  its  interior  arrangements  corresponded  for 
the  most  part  to  those  of  a  town-house.  [House.] 
Vitruvius  (vi.  8)  merely  states  that  the  description 
of  the  latter  will  apply  to  the  former  also,  except 
that  in  the  town  the  atrium  is  placed  close  to  the 
door,  but  in  the  country  the  peristyle  comes  first, 
and  afterwards  the  atrium,  surrounded  by  paved 
porticoes,  looking  upon  the  palestra  and  ambulatio. 

Our  chief  sourceB  of  information  on  this  subject 
are  two  letters  of  Pliny,  in  one  of  which  (ii.  17) 
he  describes  his  Laurentine  villa,  in  the  other  (v.  6) 
his  Tuscan,  with  a  few  allusions  in  one  of  Cicero's 
letters  (ad  Quint,  iii.  1),  and,  as  a  most  important 
illustration  of  these  descriptions,  the  remains  of  a 
suburban  villa  at  Pompeii.  (Pompeii,  ii.  c.  1 1,  Lond. 
1832.) 

The  clearest  account  is  that  given  by  Pliny  in 
the  first  of  the  two  letters  mentioned  above,  from 
which,  therefore,  the  following  description  is  (or 
the  most  part  taken. 

The  villa  was  approached  by  an  avenue  of  plane 
trees  leading  to  a  portico,  in  front  of  which  was  a 
xystus  divided  into  flower-beds  by  borders  of  box. 
This  xystus  formed  a  terrace,  from  which  a  grassy 
slope,  ornamented  with  box-trees  cut  into  the  figures 
of  animals,  and  forming  two  lines  opposite  to  one 
another,  descended  till  it  was  lost  in  the  pkin, 
which  was  covered  with  acanthus.  (Plin.  v.  6.) 
Next  to  the  portico  was  an  atrium,  smaller  and 
plainer  than  the  corresponding  apartment  in  a 
town-house.     In  this  respect  Pliny's  description  is 
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at  variance  with  the  rule  of  Vitruvius ;  and  the 
villa  at  Pompeii  also  has  no  atrium.  It  would 
appears  from  Cicero  (I.  c.)  that  both  arrangements 
were  common.  Next  to  the  atrium  in  Pliny's 
Laurentine  villa  was  a  small  elliptic  peristyle 
(porticus  in  O  literae  similitudinem  circumaotae, 
where,  however,  the  readings  D  and  A  are  also 
given  instead  of  0).  The  intervals  between  the 
columns  of  this  peristyle  were  closed  with  tale 
windows  (specularihus,  see  Domus,  p.  432),  and 
the  roof  projected  considerably,  so  that  it  formed 
an  excellent  retreat  in  unfavourable  weather.  The 
open  space  in  the  centre  of  this  peristyle  seems 
often  to  have  been  covered  with  moss  and  orna- 
mented with  a  fountain.  Opposite  to  the  middle 
of  this  peristyle  was  a  pleasant  cavaedium,  and 
beyond  it  an  elegant  triclinium,  standing  out  from 
the  other  buildings,  with  windows  or  glazed  doors 
in  the  front  and  sides,  which  thus  commanded 
a  view  of  the  grounds  and  of  the  surrounding 
country,  while  behind  there  was  an  uninterrupted 
view  through  the  cavaedium,  peristyle,  atrium, 
and  portico  into  the  xystus  and  the  open  country 
beyond. 

Such  was  the  principal  suite  of  apartments  in 
Pliny's  Laurentine  villa.  In  the  villa  at  Pompeii 
the  arrangement  is  somewhat  different.  The  en- 
trance is  in  the  street  of  the  tombs.  The  portico 
leads  through  a  small  vestibule  into  a  large  square 
peristyle  paved  with  opus  signinum,  and  having  an 
impluvium  in  the  centre  of  its  uncovered  area. 
Beyond  this  is  an  open  hall,  resembling  in  form 
and  position  the  tablinum  in  a  town-house.  Next 
is  a  long  gallery  extending  almost  across  the  whole 
width  of  the  house,  and  beyond  it  is  a  large  cyzi- 
cene  oecus,  corresponding  to  the  large  triclinium  in 
Pliny's  villa.  This  room  looks  out  upon  a  spacious 
court,  which  was  no  doubt  a  xystus  or  garden,  and 
which  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  colonnade 
composed  of  square  pillars,  the  top  of  which  forms 
a  terrace.  In  the  farthest  side  of  this  court  is  a 
gate  leading  out  to  the  open  country.  As  the 
ground  slopes  downward  considerably  from  the 
front  to  the  back  of  the  villa,  the  terrace  just 
spoken  of  is  on  a  level  with  the  cyzicene  oecus,  the 
windows  of  which  opened  upon  it ;  and  beneath 
the  oecus  itself  is  a  range  of  apartments  on  the 
level  of  the  large  court,  which  were  probably  used 
in  summer,  on  account  of  their  coolness. 

The  other  rooms  were  so  arranged  as  to  take 
advantage  of  the  different  seasons  and  of  the  sur- 
rounding scenery.  Of  these,  however,  there  is  only 
one  which  requires  particular  notice,  namely,  a 
state  bed-chamber,  projecting  from  the  other  build- 
ings in  an  elliptic  or  semicircular  form,  so  as  to 
admit  the  sun  during  its  whole  course.  This 
apartment  is  mentioned  by  Pliny,  and  is  also  found 
in  the  Pompeian  villa.  In  Pliny's  Laurentine 
villa  its  wall  was  fitted  up  as  a  library. 

The  villa  contained  a  set  of  baths,  the  general 
arrangement  of  which  was  similar  to  that  of  the 
public  baths.     [Balneae.] 

Attached  to  it  were  a  garden,  ambulalio,  gestatio, 
Itippodromus,  spliaeristerium,  and  in  short  all  neces- 
sary arrangements  for  enjoying  different  kinds  of 
exercise.     ["Hortus  ;  Gymnasium.] 

(Becker,  Gallus,  vol.  i.  p.  258  ;  Schneider's  notes 
on  Columella  and  Varro,  and  Gierig's  on  Pliny, 
contain  many  useful  remarks.)  [P.  S.] 

VI'LLICUS  (iirirpoiros  in  Greek  writers,  Plut. 
Grass.  4),  a  slave  who   had  the  superintendence 
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of  the  villa  rustica,  and  of  all  the  business  of 
the  farm,  except  the  cattle,  which  were  under  the 
care  of  the  magister  pecoris.  (Varro,  R.  R.  i.  2.) 
The  duties  of  the  villicuB  were  to  obey  his  master 
implicitly,  and  to  govern  the  other  slaves  with 
moderation,  never  to  leave  the  villa  except  to  go  to 
market,  to  have  no  intercourse  with  soothsayers, 
to  take  care  of  the  cattle  and  the  implements  of 
husbandry,  and  to  manage  all  the  operations  of  the 
farm.  (Cato,  R.  R.  6.  142.)  His  duties  are  de- 
scribed at  great  length  by  Columella  (xi.  1,  and 
i.  8),  and  those  of  his  wife  (vittim)  by  the  same 
writer  (xii.  1),  and  by  Cato  (c.  143). 

The  word  was  also  used  to  describe  a  person  to 
whom  the  management  of  any  business  was  en- 
trusted. (See  the  passage  quoted  in  Forcellini's 
Lexicon.)  [P-  S.] 

VINA'LIA.  There  were  two  festivals  of  this 
name  celebrated  by  the  Romans:  the  Vinalia 
urbana  or  prioria,  and  the  Vinalia  rustica  or  altera. 
The  vinalia  urbana  were  celebrated  on  the  23rd  of 
April  (ix.  Calend.  Mai).  This  festival  answered 
to  the  Geeek  iri9oi.yia,  as  on  this  occasion  the  wine 
casks  which  had  been  filled  the  preceding  autumn 
were  opened  for  the  first  time,  and  the  wine  tasted. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  xviii.  69.  §  3.)  But  before  men  ac- 
tually tasted  the  new  wine,  a  libation  was  offered 
to  Jupiter  (Fest.  s.  v.  Vinalia),  which  was  called 
calpar.     (Fest.  s.  v.  Calpar.) 

The  rustic  vinalia,  which  fell  on  the  19th  of 
August  (xiv.  Calend.  Sept.)  and  was  celebrated 
by  the  inhabitants  of  all  Latium,  was  the  day  on 
which  the  vintage  was  opened.  On  this  occasion 
the  flamen  dialis  offered  lambs  to  Jupiter,  and 
while  the  flesh  of  the  victims  lay  on  the  altar,  he 
broke  with  his  own  hands  a  bunch  of  grapes  from 
a  vine,  and  by  this  act  he,  as  it  were,  opened  the 
vintage  (vindemiam  auspicari ;  Varro,  de  Ling.  Lot. 
vi.  20),  and  no  must  was  allowed  to  be  conveyed 
into  the  city  until  this  solemnity  was  performed. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  xviii.  69.  §  4.)  This  day  was 
sacred  to  Jupiter,  and  Venus  too  appears  to  have 
had  a  share  in  it.  (Varro,  I.  c.  ;  de  Re  Rust.  i.  1  ;  • 
Macrob.  Sat.  i.  4;  Ovid,  Fast.  iv.  897,  &c.)  An 
account  of  the  story  which  was  believed  to  have 
given  rise  to  the  celebration  of  this  festival  is  given 
by  Festus  («.  v.  Rustica  vinalia)  and  Ovid  (Fast. 
iv.  863,  &c. ;  compare  AureL  Vict,  de  Orig.  Gent. 
Rom.  IB).  [L.  S.] 

VINDEMIA'LIS  FE'EIA.  [Feriae,  p. 
530,  a.] 

VINDEX.  [Actio,  p.   11,  a;    Manus    In- 

JECTIO.] 

VINDICA'TIO.  Actiones  In  Rem  were  called 
Vindicationes :  Actiones  in  Personam,  "  quibus 
dari  fieri  oportere  intendimus,"  were  called  Con- 
dictiones.  (Gaius,  iv.  5.)  Vindicationes  therefore 
were  actions  about  the  title  to  res  Corporales, 
and  to  Jura  in  re.  (Gaius,  iv.  3.)  The  distinction 
between  Vindicationes  and  Condictiones  was  an 
essential  distinction  which  was  not  affected  by 
the  change  in  the  form  of  procedure  from  the 
Legis  Actiones  to  that  of  the  Formulae.  The 
Legis  Actiones  fell  into  disuse  (Gaius,  iv.  31) 
except  in  the  case  of  Damnum  Infectum  and  a 
Judicum  Centumvirale,  and  from  this  time  both 
Vindicationes  and  Condictiones  were  prosecuted 
by  the  Formulae.  [Actio.]  The  peculiar  process 
of  the  Vindicatio  belonged  to  the  period  when  the 
Legis  Actiones  were  in  force. 

The  five  modes  of  proceeding  Lege  (Gaius,  iv. 
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12),  were  Sacramento  ;  Per  judicis  postulationem  j 
Per  condictionem  j  Per  manus  injectionem  ;  Per 
pignoris  capionem.  [Per  Judicis  Postula- 
tionem ;  Per  Condictionem  ;  Manus  Injec- 
tio  ;  Per  Pignoris  Capionem.] 

A  man  might  proceed  Sacramento  either  in  the 
case  of  an  Actio  in  personam  or  an  Actio  in  rem. 
The  part  of  the  process  which  contained  the  Sacra- 
mento contendere,  or  the  challenge  to  the  deposit 
of  a  sum  of  money  originally,  and  afterwards  to 
the  engagement  to  pay  a  penalty,  was  applicable 
both  to  an  action  in  personam  and  an  action  in 
rem.  The  condition  of  the  penalty  was  in  fact 
the  existence  or  non-existence  of  the  right  claimed 
by  the  plaintiff,  whatever  the  right  might  be  ;  and 
the  process  thus  assumed  the  form  of  a  suit  for  the 
penalty.  It  was  the  Sacramentum  which  gave  to 
this  form  of  action  its  peculiar  character.  When  the 
parties  were  in  judicio,  they  briefly  stated  their  cases 
severally,  which  was  called  causae  conjectio.  If  it 
was  an  Actio  in  rem,  that  is  a  Vindicatio,  moveable 
things  and  moving  things  (mobilia  et  moventia) 
which  could  be  brought  before  the  Praetor  (in  jus), 
were  claimed  before  the  Praetor  {in  jure  vindica- 
bantur)  thus :  he  who  claimed  a  thing  as  his  pro- 
perty (qui  mndicabat),  held  a  rod  in  his  hand, 
and  laying  hold  of  the  thing,  it  might  be  a  slave 
or  other  thing,  he  said  ;  "  Hunc  ego  hominem  ex 
jure  Quiritium  Meum  esse  aio  secimdum  causam 
sicut  dixi.  Ecce  tibi  Vindictam  imposui ; "  and 
saying  this  he  placed  the  rod  on  the  thing.  The 
other  claimant  (adversarius)  did  and  said  the  same. 
This  claiming  of  a  thing  as  property  by  laying  the 
hand  upon  it,  was  "in  jure  manum  conserere,"  a 
phrase  as  old  as  the  XII  Tables.  (Gell.  xx.  10.) 
The  Praetor  then  said  :  "  Mittite  ambo  hominem," 
and  the  claimants  obeyed.  Then  he  who  had  made 
the  first  vindicatio  thus  addressed  his  opponent: 
"Postulo  anne  dicas  qua  ex  causa  vindicaveris." 
The  opponent  replied :  "  Jus  peregi  sicut  Vindictam 
imposui."  Then  he  who  had  made  the  firBt  vindi- 
catio proceeded  to  that  part  of  the  process  called  the 
Sacramentum,  which  was  in  the  form  of  a  wager 
as  to  the  Right ;  he  said  :  "  Quando  tu  injuria  vin- 
dicavisti  D  Aeris  sacramento  te  provoco."  The 
opponent  replied  by  giving  the  Similiter  ;  "  Simi- 
liter ego  te." 

The  process  of  the  Sacramentum,  as  already 
observed,  was  applicable  to  an  actio  in  personam ; 
but  as  that  was  founded  on  an  obligatio,  there  was 
of  course  no  specific  object  to  claim.  In  the  case  of 
a  Vindicatio  the  Praetor  declared  the  Vindiciae 
in  favour  of  one  of  the  parties,  that  is,  in  the  mean- 
time he  established  one  of  the  parties  as  Possessor, 
and  compelled  him  to  give  security  to  his  opponent 
for  the  thing  in  dispute  and  the  mesne  profits,  or 
as  it  was  technically  expressed,  "  jubebat  praedes 
adversario  dare  litis  et  vindiciarum." 

The  Praetor  took  security  from  both  for  the 
amount  of  the  Sacramentum ;  for  the  party  who 
failed  paid  the  amount  of  the  Sacramentum  as  a 
penalty  (poenae  nomine)  which  penalty  belonged 
to  the  state  (in  publicum  cedebat).  The  sums  of 
money  were  originally  deposited  in  sacro:  the 
successful  party  took  his  money  back,  and  the  de- 
posit of  the  unsuccessful  party  was  paid  into  the 
aerarium.  (Varro,  de  L.  L.  180,  Midler ;  Festus, 
s.  v.  Sacramentum.) 

The  Poena  of  the  Sacramentum  was  quingenaria, 
that  is,  quingenti  asses,  in  cases  when  the  property 
in  dispute  was  of  the  value  of  a  thousand  asses  and 
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upwards  j  and  in  cases  of  smaller  value  it  was  fifty- 
asses.     This  was  a  provision  of  the  XII.  Tables  ; 
but  if  a  man's  freedom  (libertas)  was  in  issue,  the 
poena  was  only  fifty  asses. 

If  the  property  claimed  was  a  piece  of  land,  the 
claimants  appeared  In  jure  and  challenged  each 
other  to  go  on  the  land  in  the  presence  of  witnesses 
(mperstites,  Festus,  s.  v. ;  Cic.  pro  Murena,  12), 
where  each  made  his  claim.  In  the  time  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  says  Gellius  (xx.  10)  the  Magis- 
trate who  presided  in  the  court  accompanied  the 
parties  to  the  land  in  order  to  perfect  the  process 
in  jure  ;  but  this  mode  of  procedure,  which  might 
do  in  very  early  times  and  within  a  small  territory, 
must  have  become  inconvenient.  Accordingly  it 
became  the  practice  for  one  of  the  claimants  to  go 
through  the  form  of  ejecting  the  other  from  the 
land,  which  was  called  the  Vis  Civilis.  (Com-, 
pare  Gellius,  xx.  10  ;  Cic.  pro  Caeaina,  1,  7,  32, 
pro  Tullio,  20.)  In  course  of  time  it  became 
the  practice  to  bring  into  court  a  clod  of  earth,  or 
a  bit  of  a  column,  as  a  sign  of  the  thing  ;  and 
even  in  the  case  of  moveable  objects,  a  part  was 
often  brought  into  court  to  represent  the  whole  j 
and  the  Vindicatio  was  made  as  if  the  whole  thing 
was  there.  It  seems  that  the  process  might  also 
be  begun  by  the  parties  performing  the  ceremony 
of  the  Deductio  on  the  ground  before  they  came  In 
jus,  where  however  they  performed  the  fiction  of 
going  to  the  premises  and  returning.  The  change 
in  the  form  of  procedure,  which  change  was  accom- 
plished "  contra  Duodecim  Tabulas,  tacito  consensu," 
led  to  the  phrase  "e#  jure  manum  conserere*'  (Gell. 
"xx.  10),  which  is  explained  thus:  one  party 
called  the  other  out  of  court  (ex  jure)  "ad  con- 
serendam  manum  in  rem  de  qua  agebatur :"-  the 
parties,  he  says,  then  went  together  to  the  land  in 
dispute,  and  brought  a  clod  of  earth  from  it,  "  in 
jus  in  urbem  ad  Praetorem  ;"  and  the  clod  of  earth 
was  viewed  as  the  whole  "  ager." 

When  the  Legis  Actiones  fell  into  disuse,  the 
process  of  the  Vindicatio  was  altered  and  became 
that  of  the  Sponsio.  The  term  Sponsio  is  best  ex- 
plained by  giving  the  substance  of  a  passage  in 
Gaius  (iv.  91,  &c).  In  the  case  of  an  actio  in  rem, 
a  man  might  proceed  either  Per  formulam  petito- 
riam,  in  which  the  Intentio  of  the  plaintiff  was, 
that  a  certain  thing  was  his  property  ;  or  he  might 
proceed  Per  sponsionem  which  did  not  contain 
such  an  Intentio.  The  defendant  was  challenged 
to  a  Sponsio  in  such  terms  as  these :  "  Si  homo 
quo  de  agitur  ex  jure  Quiritium  meus  est  sestertios 
xxv.  Nummos  dare  spondes  ? "  The  Intentio  in 
the  formula  was  that  if  the  slave  belonged  to  the 
plaintiff,  the  sum  of  money  contained  in  the  Spon- 
sio ought  to  be  paid  to  the  plaintiff  (sponsionis 
summam  oxtori  dari  debere).  The  Sponsio  evi- 
dently took  its  name  from  the  verb  Spondeo.  If 
the  plaintiff  proved  the  slave  to  be  his  property,  he 
was  intitled  to  a  judgment.  Yet  the  sum  of  mo- 
ney was  not  paid,  though  it  was  the  object  of  the 
Intentio,  for,  says  Gaius,  "it  is  not  poenalis,  but 
praejndicialis,  and  the  sponsio  is  introduced  merely 
as  a  means  of  trying  the  right  to  the  property,  and 
this  explains  why  the  defendant  has  no  restipula- 
tio."  The  sponsio  was  said  to  be  "pro  praede 
litis  et  vindiciarum,"  because  it  took  the  place  of 
the  praedium,  which  when  the  Legis  actiones  were 
in  use,  was  given "  pro  lite  et  vindiciis,"  that  is, 
"  pro  re  et  fructibus"  by  the  possessor  to  the  plain- 
tiff.   [Pbabjudicium  ;  Praes.] 
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This  Sponsio  Praejudicialis  was  merely  a  tech- 
nical mode  of  converting  an  actio  in  rem  into  an 
actio  in  personam,  and  we  must  suppose  that  there 
was  some  good  reason  for  the  practice.  It  might 
be  conjectured  that  it  was  introduced  in  order  to 
obviate  the  trouble  and  difficulties  attendant  on  the 
old  process  of  the  Vindicatio. 

From  the  expression  of  Gaius,  it  appears  that 
there  was  also  a  Sponsio  Poenalis,  that  is  both  the 
defendant  made  a  sponsio  and  the  plaintiff  made  a 
restipulatio.  Thus  in  the  case  of  "  certa  pecunia 
credita,"  the  defendant's  sponsio  was  made  at  the 
risk  of  losing  the  sum,  if  he  could  not  sustain  his 
denial  of  the  plaintiff's  claim  ;  and  the  plaintiff's 
restipulatio  was  made  at  the  like  risk  if  he  could 
not  support  his  claim.  The  poena  of  the  Sponsio 
and  restipulatio  belonged  to  the  successful  party. 
(Gaius,  iv.  13.)  There  was  also  a  Poenalis  sponsio 
in  the  case  of  Interdicts  (Gaius,  iv.  141, 165,  &c), 
and  Pecunia  ConBtituta.  In  the  case  of  Certa 
Pecunia  the  sponsio  was  to  the  amount  of  one-third 
of  the  sum  demanded,  which  was  called  legitima 
pars.  (Cic.  pro  Rose.  Com.  4,  5.)  In  the  case  of 
Constituta  Pecunia  the  sponsio  was  to  the  amount 
of  one-half.  (Gaius,  iv.  171.)  These  stipulationes 
were  fixed  by  law  j  in  other  cases  they  were  fixed 
by  the  Edict. 

These  sponsiones  were  introduced  probably  partly 
with  a  view  to  check  litigation,  and  partly  with  a 
view  to  give  compensation  to  the  party  who  ulti- 
mately obtained  a  verdict ;  for  otherwise  there  do 
not  appear  in  the  Roman  law  to  be  any  direct  pro- 
visions as  to  the  costs  of  suits.  Thus  Gaius  (iv. 
174)  enumerates  four  modes  in  which  the  Actoris 
calumnia  is  checked  ;  the  Calumniae  judicium, 
Contrarium  judicium,  Jusjurandum,  and  the  Resti- 
pulatio. The  Restipulatio,  he  says,  "  is  allowed 
in  certain  cases  ;  and  as  in  the  Contrarium  judicium 
the  plaintiff  has  in  all  cases  judgment  against  him, 
if  he  cannot  sustain  his  case,  and  it  matters  not 
whether  or  not  he  knows  that  his  claim  was  not 
good,  so  in  all  cases  the  plaintiff  (that  is  if  he  can- 
not sustain  his  case)  is  condemned  in  the  penalty 
of  the  restipulatio." 

As  to  the  form  of  the  Sponsio  the  passage  of 
Gaius  already  referred  to  is  an  example  ;  and  there 
is  another  in  the  oration  of  Cicero,  pro  P.  Quin- 
tio  (8.  27).  The  use  of  the  word  Si  or  Ni  in  the 
Sponsio  would  depend  on  the  fact  which  was  af- 
firmed or  rather  on  the  mode  of  affirmation  and 
the  party  affirming.  Cicero  (pro  Caeein.  23)  al- 
ludes to  the  use  of  these  words  {she,  nive).  Bris- 
sonius  (de  Formulis,  &c.  v.  7.  p.  348)  has  collected 
instances  of  them. 

The  other  mode  of  procedure  in  the  case  of  Vin- 
dicatio, that  was  in  use  after  the  Legis  Actiones 
fell  into  disuse  was,  Per  Formulam  Petitoriam,  in 
which  the  plaintiff  (actor)  claimed  the  thing  as  his 
property  (intendit  rem  suam  esse).  In  this  form  of 
proceeding  there  was  the  Stipulatio  called  Judica- 
tum  solvi,  by  which  the  defendant  engaged  to  obey 
the  decree  of  the  Judex.  (Gaius,  iv.  91.)  This 
formula  was  adapted  also  to  the  cases  of  Praetorian 
ownership  and  the  Actio  Publiciana.  (Gaius,  iv. 
34,  36.)  In  cases  which  were  brought  before  the 
Centumviri,  it  was  the  practice,  at  least  in  the 
Imperial  period,  to  come  first  before  the  Praetor 
Urbanus  or  Peregrinus  in  order  that  the  matter 
might  be  put  in  the  old  form  of  the  Sacramentum. 
(Gaius,  iv.  31,  95  ;  Gell.  xx.  10.) 

An  hereditas  was  sued  for  like  any  other  thing 
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eithet  by  the  Sacramentum,  bo  long  as  it  was  in 
use,  or  the  Sponsio,  or  the  Petitoria  Formula. 
(Gains,  iv.  11,  31;  Walter,  Gescliichte  des  Rom. 
Rechts ;  Puchta,  Inst.  ii.  §  161.)  [G.  L.] 

VINDI'CIAE.     [Vindioatio.] 

VINDICTA.     [Manumissio  ;    Vindicatio.] 

VINDICTA.  A  class  of  actions  in  the  Roman 
Law  have  reference  to  Vindicta  as  their  object, 
which  is  thus  expressed :  ad  ultionem  pertinet,  in 
sola  vindicta  constitutum  est,  Vindictam  continet. 
(Dig.  47.  tit.  12.  s.  6.  10  ;  29.  tit.  2.  s.  20.  §  5.) 
Some  of  these  actions  had  for  their  object  simply 
compensation,  as  the  Actio  doli.  Others  had  for 
their  object  to  give  the  complainant  something  more 
( poena)  than  the  amount  of  his  injury,  as  in  the 
Furti  actio,  and  sometimes  in  addition  to  this  com- 
pensation also  as  in  the  Vi  Bonorum  raptorum  actio. 
A  third  class  of  actions  had  for  its  immediate  object 
money  or  property,  but  this  was  not  the  ultimate 
object  as  in  the  cases  already  mentioned,  but 
merely  a  means  ;  the  real  object  was  Vindicta. 
This  Vindicta  consists  in  the  re-establishment  of  a 
right  which  has  been  violated  in  the  person  of  the 
complainant,  in  which  case  the  individual  discharges 
the  office  which  the  State  discharges  generally  in 
matters  of  Crime.  Those  actions  of  which  Vindicta 
is  the  object,  are  distinguished  from  other  actions 
by  forming  exceptions  to  the  general  rules  as  to  the 
legal  capacity  of  those  who  may  institute  them, 
such  as  a  filiusfamilias  and  one  who  has  sustained 
a  capitis  deminutio. 

The  following  are  actions  of  this  kindt — 
1.  Actio  Injuriarum.  When  a  filiusfamilias  was 
injured,  a  wrong  was  done  both  to  him  and  to  his 
father.  The  injury  done  to  the  son  is  the  only 
one  that  belongs  to  the  head  of  Vindicta.  The 
father  generally  brought  the  action,  for  he  could 
acquire  through  his  son  all  rights  of  action.  But 
the  son  could  bring  an  action  in  his  own  name  with 
the  permission  of  the  Praetor,  if  the  father  was  ab- 
sent, or  was  in  any  way  prevented  from  bringing  the 
action  ;  and  in  some  cases,  if  the  father  refused  to 
bring  the  action.  The  pecuniary  damages  which 
were  the  immediate  object  of  the  action  belonged 
to  the  father,  so  that  the  son  appeared  in  the 
double  capacity  of  suing  in  his  own  name  in  re- 
spect of  the  Vindicta,  and  as  the  representative  of 
his  father  in  respect  of  the  damages.  If  the  son 
was  emancipated,  the  right  of  action  passed  to  him 
and  was  not  destroyed  by  the  capitis  deminutio. 

2.  Actio  sepulcri  violati,  which  could  be  brought 
by  the  children  of  the  deceased,  even  if  they 
refused  the  hereditas,  or  by  the  heredes.  The 
object  was  Vindicta,  which  waB  effected  by  giving 
the  plaintiff  damages  to  the  amount  of  the  wrong 
(quanti  oh  earn  rem  aeqimm  videbitur,  S(c.  Dig.  47. 
tit.  12.  s.  3).  The  action  was  consequently  in 
bonum  et  aequum  concepta,  and  the  right  was  not 
affected  by  a  capitis  deminutio.  If  those  who  had 
a  right  to  bring  the  action  neglected  to  do  so,  any 
person  might  bring  the  action  ;  but  in  that  case 
the  damages  were  limited  to  100  aurei  by  the  Edict. 

3.  Actio  de  effusis.  When  a  free  person  was 
injured  by  anything  being  poured  or  thrown  from 
a  house,  he  had  an  actio  in  bonum  et  aequum  con- 
cepta, the  ultimate  object  of  which  was  Vindicta. 

4.  An  action  for  mischief  done  to  a  man  by  any 
dangerous  animal  belonging  to  another,  when  it 
happened  through  the  want  of  proper  caution  on 
the  part  of  the  owner.  (Dig.  21.  tit.  1.  s.  40 — 43.) 

C.  Interdictum   quod  vi  aut  clam.      This  is  a 
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plaint  which  could  be  instituted  by  a  filiusfamilias 
in  his  own  name,  because  the  object  was  Vindicta. 
The  ground  of  this  capacity  of  a  filiusfamilias  was 
an  injury  done  to  him  personally  by  a  person  who 
acted  in  opposition  to  his  remonstrance.  If  for  in- 
stance the  son  inhabited  a  house  belonging  to  his 
father  or  one  hired  from  a  stranger,  and  was  dis- 
turbed in  his  enjoyment  by  some  act  of  his  neigh- 
bour, the  filiusfamilias  might  have  an  action  for 
the  amount  of  the  damage,  but  the  pecuniary 
satisfaction  would  belong  to  the  father  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Actio  Injuriarum.  But  the  action  was 
not  in  bonum  et  aequum  concepta,  since  it  had  a 
definite  object,  which  was  either  the  restoration  of 
things  to  their  former  condition,  which  might  be 
immediately  for  the  benefit  of  the  filiusfamilias,  or 
to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  wrong  done  {quod 


6.  The  action  against  a  Libertus  in  respect  of  an 
In  Jus  vocatio.  [Patronus.]  If  the  Libertus 
had  proceeded  against  the  son  of  his  patron,  and 
the  father  was  absent,  the  son  could  institute  the 
suit  himself,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Actio  Injuriarum. 

7.  Querela  Inoffieiosi.     [Testamentum.] 

8.  Actiones  Populares,  which  are  actions  in 
which  the  plaintiff  claims  a  sum  of  money,  but  not 
as  a  private  individual :  he  comes  forward  as  a 
kind  of  representative  of  the  State.  If  the  act 
complained  of  be  such  as  affects  the  interests  of  in- 
dividuals as  such,  they  can  bring  an  action  in 
preference  to  any  other  person  and  the  action  is 
not  purely  popular :  to  this  class  belong  such  ac- 
tions as  the  Actio  sepulcri  violati.  But  if  there 
are  no  persons  who  are  individually  interested  in 
the  matter  complained  of,  or  none  such  bring  an 
action,  any  person  ( unus  ex  populo)  may  bring  the 
action  as  the  Procurator  of  the  State,  and  he  is 
not  bound  to  give  the  security  which  an  ordinary 
procurator  muBt  give.  A  filiusfamilias  can  bring 
such  action.  By  virtue  of  the  Litis  contestatio  the 
action  becomes  the  same  as  if  it  were  founded 
on  an  obligatio,  and  this  right  of  action  as  well  as 
the  money  which  may  arise  from  it  is  acquired  by 
the  filiusfamilias  for  his  father.  These  actiones 
being  for  fixed  sums  of  money  are  not  in  bonum  et 
aequum  conceptae. 

With  the  populares  actiones  may  be  classed  as 
belonging  to  the  same  kind,  the  Interdicta  Publica 
or  Popularia,  and  that  Novi  operis  nuntiatio  which 
is  for  the  protection  of  Publicum  Jus  ;  with  this 
distinction,  that  the  proceedings  have  not  for  their 
object  the  recovery  of  a  sum  of  money.  But  in 
the  general  capacity  of  all  persons  to  bring  such 
actions,  independent  of  the  usual  rules  as  to  legal 
capacity,  all  these  modes  of  proceeding  agree. 

(Savigny,  System  des  heut.  Rom.  Rechts,  ii. 
121.)  [G.  L.] 

VI'NEA,  in  its  literal  signification,  is  a  bower 
formed  of  the  branches  of  vines,  and  from  the  pro- 
tection which  Buch  a  leafy  roof  affords,  the  name 
was  applied  by  the  Romans  to  a  roof  under  which 
the  besiegers  of  a  town  protected  themselves  against 
darts,  stones,  fire,  and  the  like,  which  were  thrown 
by  the  besieged  upon  the  assailants.  The  descrip- 
tion which  Vegetius  (de  Re  Mil.  iv.  15)  gives  of 
such  a  machine  perfectly  agrees  with  what  we  know 
of  it  from  the  incidental  mention  of  other  writers. 
The  whole  machine  formed  a  roof,  resting  upon 
posts  eight  feet  in  height.  The  roof  itself  was  ge- 
nerally sixteen  feet  long  and  seven  broad.  The 
wooden  frame  was  in  most  cases  light,  so  that  it 
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could  be  carried  by  the  soldiers  ;  sometimes,  How- 
ever, when  the  purpose  which  it  was  to  serve  re- 
quired great  strength,  it  was  heavy  and  then  the 
whole  fabric  probably  was  moved  by  wheels  at- 
tached to  the  posts.  The  roof  was  formed  of  planks 
and  wicker-work,  and  the  uppermost  layer  or  layers 
consisted  of  raw  hides  or  wet  cloth  as  a  protection 
against  fire,  by  which  the  besieged  frequently  de- 
stroyed the  vineae.  (Liv.  ii.  17,  v.  7,  xxi.  61.) 
The  sides  of  a  vinea  were  likewise  protected  by 
wicker-work.  Such  machines  were  constructed  in 
a  safe  place  at  some  distance  from  the  besieged 
town,  and  then  carried  or  wheeled  (agere)  close  to 
its  walls.  Here  several  of  them  were  frequently 
joined  together,  so  that  a  great  number  of  soldiers 
might  be  employed  under  them.  When  vineae 
had  taken  their  place  close  to  the  walls  the  sol- 
diers began  their  operatious,  either  by  undermining 
the  walls,  and  thus  opening  a  breach,  or  by  em- 
ploying the  battering-ram  {arks,  Liv.  xxi.  7,  8). 
In  the  time  of  Vegetius  the  soldiers  used  to  call 
these  machines  caus-lae.  (J.  Lipsius,  Poliorcet.  i. 
dial.  7.)  [L.  S.] 

VINUM  (olvos).  The  general  term  for  the 
fermented  juice  of  the  grape. 

The  native  country  of  the  vine  was  long  a  vex- 
ata  quaestio  among  botanists,  but,  although  many 
points  still  remain  open  for  debate,  it  seems  now  to 
be  generally  acknowledged  that  it  is  indigenous 
throughout  the  whole  of  that  vast  tract  which 
stretches  southward  from  the  woody  mountains  of 
Mazanderan  on  the  Caspian  to  the  shores  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  the  Indian  sea,  and  eastward 
through  Khorasan  and  Cabul  to  the  base  of  the 
Himalaya,  —  the  region  to  which  history  and  phi- 
lology alike  point  as  the  cradle  of  the  human  race. 
Hence,  when  we  consider  the  extreme  facility  of 
the  process  in  its  most  simple  form,  we  need  little 
wonder  that  the  art  of  making  wine  should  have 
been  discovered  at  a  very  remote  epoch. 

In  the  earliest  of  profane  writers  the  cultivation 
of  the  grape  is  represented  as  familiar  to  the  Heroic 
Greeks,  some  of  his  most  beautiful  and  vivid  pic- 
tures of  rural  life  being  closely  connected  with  the 
toils  of  the  vineyard.  It  is  worth  remarking  that 
the  only  wine  upon  whose  excellence  Homer  dilates 
in  a  tone  approaching  to  hyperbole  is  represented 
as  having  been  produced  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  the 
region  from  which  poetry  and  civilization  spread 
into  Hellas,  and  the  scene  of  several  of  the  more 
remarkable  exploits  of  Bacchus.  Hence  we  might 
infer  that  the  Pelasgians  introduced  the  culture  of 
the  vine  when  they  wandered  westward  across  the 
Hellespont,  and  that  in  like  manner  it  was  con- 
veyed to  the  valley  of  the  Po,  when  at  a  subse- 
quent period  they  made  their  way  round  the  head 
of  the  Adriatic.  It  seems  certain  from  the  various 
legends  that  wine  was  both  rare  and  costly  in  the 
earlier  ages  of  Italian  and  Roman  history.  Thus, 
a  tradition  preserved  by  Varro  (op.  Plin.  H.  N. 
xiv.  14)  told  that  when  Mezentius  agreed  to  aid 
the  Rutilians  he  stipulated  that  the  produce  of  the 
Latian  vineyards  should  be  his  recompense.  Ro- 
mulus is  said  to  have  used  milk  only  in  his  offer- 
ings to  the  gods  (Plin.  1.  c.)  :  Numa,  to  check  ex- 
travagance, prohibited  the  sprinkling  of  wine  upon 
the  funeral  pyre,  and,  to  stimulate  the  energies 
of  the  rustic  population,  he  ordained  that  it 
should  be  held  impious  to  offer  a  libation  to  the 
gods  of  wine  which  had  flowed  from  an  unpruned 
stock.   -  So  scarce  was  it  at  a  much  later  period 
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that  Papirius  the  dictator,  when  about  to  join  in 
battle  with  the  Samnites,  vowed  to  Jupiter  a  small 
cupful  {viiii  pocillum)  if  he  should  gain  the  victory. 
That  wine  wan  racked  off  into  amphorae  and 
stored  up  in  regular  cellars  as  early  as  the  era 
of  the  Gracchi  Pliny  considers  proved  by  the 
existence  in  his  own  day  of  the  Vinum  Opimianum, 
described  hereafter.  But  even  then  no  specific  ap- 
pellation was  given  to  the  produce  of  different  lo- 
calities, and  the  jar*  was  marked  with  the  name  of 
the  consul  alone.  For  many  years  after  this  foreign 
wines  were  considered  far  superior  to  native  growths, 
and  so  precious  were  the  Greek  vintages  esteemed 
in  the  times  of  Marius  and  Sulla  that  a  single 
draught  only  was  offered  to  the  guests  at  a  ban- 
quet. The  rapidity  with  which  luxury  spread  in 
this  matter  is  well  illustrated  by  the  saying  of 
M.  Varro,  that  Lucullus  when  a  boy  never  saw  an 
entertainment  in  his  father's  house,  however  splen- 
did, at  which  Greek  wine  was  handed  round  moro 
than  once,  but  when  in  manhood  he  returned  from 
his  Asiatic  conquests  he  bestowed  on  the  people  a 
largess  of  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  cadi. 
Four  different  kinds  of  wine  are  said  to  have  been 
presented  for  the  first  time  at  the  feast  given  by 
Julius  Caesar  in  his  third  consulship  (b.  c.  46), 
these  being  Falernian,  Chian,  Lesbian,  and  Mamer- 
tine,  and  not  until  after  this  date  were  the  merits 
of  the  numerous  varieties,  foreign  and  domestic, 
accurately  known  and  fully  appreciated.  But 
during  the  reign  of  Augustus  and  his  immediate 
successors  the  study  of  wines  became  a  passion,  and 
the  most  scrupulous  care  was  bestowed  upon  every 
process  connected  with  their  production  and  pre- 
servation. (Plin.  H.  N.  xiv.  28.)  Pliny  calculates 
that  the  number  of  wines  in  the  whole  world  de- 
serving to  be  accounted  of  high  quality  {nobilia) 
amounted  to  eighty,  of  which  his  own  country 
could  claim  two- thirds  (xiv.  13)  ;  and  in  another 
passage  (xiv.  29)  he  asserts  that  195  distinct  kinds 
migbt  be  reckoned  up,  and  that  if  all  the  varieties 
of  these  were  to  be  included  in  the  computation, 
the  sum  would  be  almost  doubled.  (Plin.  H.  AT. 
xiv.  6.  29.) 

The  process  followed  in  wine-making  was  es- 
sentially the  same  among  both  the  Greeks  and 
the  Romans.  After  the  grapes  had  been  gathered, 
they  were  first  trodden  with  the  feet  and  after- 
wards submitted  to  the  action  of  the  press.  This 
part  of  the  process  of  wine-making  is  described  in 
the  article  Torculum. 

The  sweet  unfermented  juice  of  the  grape  was 
termed  yhevKos  by  the  Greeks  and  mustum  by  the 
Romans,  the  latter  word  being  properly  an  ad- 
jective signifying  new  or  fresh.  Of  this  there  were 
several  kinds  distinguished  acccording  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  each  was  originally  obtained  and  sub- 
sequently treated.  That  which  flowed  from  the 
clusters,  in  consequence  merely  of  their  pressure 
upon  each  other  before  any  force  was  applied,  was 
known  as  irpSxvixa  (Geopon.  vi.  16)  or  protropum 
(Plin.7/.  N.  xiv.  11),  and  was  reserved  for  manu- 
facturing a  particular  species  of  rich  wine  described 
by  Pliny  {I.  c.)  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  Mytilene 
gave  the  name  of  irp68po(Aos  or  irpoTpoiros.  (Athen. 
i.  p.  30,  b.,  ii.  p.  45,  e.)  That  which  was  obtained 
next,  before  the  grapes  had  been  fully  trodden,  was 
the  mustum  lixivium,  and  was  considered  best  for 
keeping.  (Geopon.  vi.  16  ;  Colum.  xii.  41.)  After 
the  grapes  had  been  fully  trodden  and  pressed,  the 
mass  was  taken  out,  the  edges  of  the  husks  cut. 
4  H 
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and  the  whole  again  subjected  to  the  press  ;  the 
result  was  the  mustum  tortivum  or  circumcisiium 
(Cato,  R.  R.  23  ;  Varr.  i.  54  ;  Colum.  xii.  36), 
which  was  set  apart  and  used  for  inferior  purposes. 

A  portion  of  the  must  was  used  at  once,  being 
drunk  fresh  after  it  had  been  clarified  with  vinegar. 
(Geopon.  vi.  15.)  When  it  was  desired  to  preserve 
a  quantity  in  the  sweet  state,  an  amphora  was 
taken  and  coated  with  pitch  within  and  without ; 
it  was  filled  with  mustum  lixl&ium,  and  corked  so 
as  to  be  perfectly  air-tight.  It  was  then  immersed 
in  a  tank  of  cold  fresh  water  or  buried  in  wet  sand, 
and  allowed  to  remain  for  six  weeks  or  two  months. 
The  contents  after  this  process  were  found  to  re- 
main unchanged  for  a  year,  and  hence  the  name 
del  y\evKos,  i.e.  semper  mustum.  (Geopon.  vi.  16  ; 
Plut.  Q.  N.  26  ;  Cato,  R.  R.  120  ;  Colum.  xii.  29  ; 
Plin.  H.N.  xiv.  11.)  A  considerable  quantity  of 
muBt  from  the  best  and  oldest  vines  was  inspissated 
by  boiling,  being  then  distinguished  by  the  Greeks 
under  the  general  names  of  f  i|n)fia  or  y\v£is  ( Athen. 
i.  31,  e.),  while  the  Latin  writers  have  various 
terms  according  to  the  extent  to  which  the  evapo- 
ration was  carried.  Thus,  when  the  must  was  re- 
duced to  two- thirds  of  its  original  volume  it  became 
carenum  (Pallad.  Octobr.  tit.  xviii.),  when  one-half 
had  evaporated,  defiutum  (Plin.  H.  N.  xiv.  9),  when 
two-thirds,  sapa  (known  also  by  the  Greek  names 
siraeum  and  hepsema,  Plin.  I.  c),  but  these  words 
are  frequently  interchanged.  (See  Varr.  ap.  Non.  c. 
17,  n.  14  ;  Colum.  xii.  19.)  Similar  preparations 
are  at  the  present  time  called  in  Italy  musto  cotto 
and  sapa,  and  in  France  sabe.  The  procesB  was 
carried  on  in  large  caldrons  of  lead  (vasa  defrutaria), 
iron  or  bronze  being  supposed  to  communicate  a 
disagreeable  flavour,  over  a  slow  fire  of  chips,  on  a 
night  when  there  was  no  moon  (Plin.  xviii.  74), 
the  scum  being  carefully  removed  with  leaves 
(Plin.  1.  c. ;  Virg.  Georg.  i.  269,  iv.  296),  and  the 
liquid  constantly  stirred  to  prevent  it  from  burning. 
(Plin.  xxiii.  2  ;  Cato,  R.  R.  105  ;  Colum.  xii.  19, 
20,  21  j  Pallad.  xi.  18  ;  Dioscorid.  v.  9.)  These 
grape-jellies,  for  they  were  nothing  else,  were  used 
extensively  for  giving  body  to  poor  wines  and  mak- 
ing them  keep,  and  entered  as  ingredients  into 
many  drinks,  such  as  the  burranica  potio,  so  called 
from  its  red  colour,  which  was  formed  by  mixing 
sapa  with  milk  (Festus,  s.  v.  Burranica  ;  compare 
Ovid.  Fast.  iv.  782),  and  others  described  here- 
after. 

The  whole  of  the  mustum  not  employed  for  some 
of  the  above  purposes  was  conveyed  from  the  locus 
to  the  cetla  vinaria  (olvo8JKri,  iridewv,  Geopon.  vi. 
2,  ]  2),  an  apartment  on  the  ground-floor  or  a  little 
beiow  the  surface,  placed  in  such  a  situation  as 
to  secure  a  moderate  and  equable  temperature, 
and  at  a  distance  from  dunghills  or  other  objects 
emitting  a  strong  odour.  (Varro,  R.R.  i.  13; 
Geopon.  I.  c.)  Here  were  the  dotia  (irWoi),  other- 
wise called  seriae  or  cupae,  long  bell-mouthed 
vessels  of  earthenware  (hooped  tubs  of  wood  being 
employed  in  cold  climates  only,  Plin.  xiv.  21)  very 
carefully  formed  of  the  best  clay  and  lined  with  a 
coating  of  pitch  (TruTa-wdti'Ta,  picata),  the  operation 
(TnW<*m,  picatio)  being  usually  performed  while 
they  were  hot  from  the  furnace.  They  were 
usually  sunk  {depressa,  defossa,  demersa)  one-half 
or  two-thirds  in  the  ground  j  to  the  former  depth  if 
the  wine  to  be  contained  was  likely  to  prove  Btrong, 
to  the  latter  if  weak,  and  attention  was  paid  that 
they  should  repose  upon  a  dry  bed.     They  were 
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moreover  sprinkled  with  sea- water,  fumigated  with 
aromatic  plants  and  rubbed  with  their  ashes,  all 
rank  smelling  substances,  such  as  rotten  leather, 
garlic,  cheese,  and  the  like,  being  removed,  lest  they 
should  impart  a  taint  to  the  wine.  (Geopon.  vi.  2, 
3,  4  ;  Cato,  R.R.  23  ;  Varro,  i.  13  ;  Colum.  xii. 
18, 25  ;  Dig.  33.  tit.  6.  s.  3.)  In  these  dolia  the 
process  of  fermentation  took  place.  They  were  not 
filled  quite  full,  in  order  that  the  scum  only  might 
boil  over,  and  this  was  also  cleared  off  at  regular 
intervals  by  skimming,  and  carried  to  a  distance. 
The  fermentation  usually  lasted  for  about  nine  days, 
and  as  soon  as  it  had  subsided  and  the  mustum 
had  become  vinum,  the  dolia  were  closely  covered, 
the  upper  portion  of  their  interior  surface  as  well 
as  the  lids  (opercula  doliorum)  having  been  pre- 
viously well  rubbed  over  with  a  compound  of  de- 
frutum,  saffron,  old  pitch,  mastic,  and  fir-cones. 
(Geopon.  vi.  12  ;  Cato,  R.  R.  107  ;  Varro,  i.  65  ; 
Colum.  xii.  25,  80.)  The  opercula  were  taken  off 
about  once  every  thirty-six  days,  and  oftener  in  hot 
weather,  in  order  to  cool  and  give  air  to  the  contents, 
to  add  any  preparation  required  to  preserve  them 
sound,  and  to  remove  any  impurities  that  might  be 
thrown  up.  Particular  attention  was  paid  to  the 
peculiar  light  scum,  the  avBos  ohov  (flos  vini), 
which  frequently  appeared  on  the  surface  after  a 
certain  time,  since  it  was  supposed  to  afford  indi- 
cations by  its  colour  and  consistence  of  the  quality 
of  the  wine.  If  red  (iroptpvplfrov),  broad,  and  soft, 
it  was  a  sign  that  the  wine  was  Bound  ;  if  glutinous, 
it  was  a  bad  symptom  ;  if  black  or  yellow,  it  de- 
noted want  of  body  ;  if  white,  it  was  a  proof  that 
the  wine  would  keep  well  (lUnpuw).  Each  time 
that  the  opercula  were  replaced  they  were  well 
rubbed  with  fir-cones.  (Geopon.  vii.  15  ;  Colum. 
xii.  38.)     [Thtksus.] 

The  commoner  sorts  of  wine  were  drunk  direct 
from  the  dolium,  and  hence  draught  wine  was 
called  vinum  doliare  or  vinum  de  cupa  (Dig.  1 8.  tit. 
6.  s.  1.  §  4;  Varr.ap.JVora.  c.2.  n.  1 1 3),  but  the  finer 
kinds,  such  as  were  yielded  by  choice  localities 
and  possessed  sufficient  body  to  bear  keeping,  were 
drawn  off  (diffundere,  furayyl^eiv)  into  amphorae 
or  lagenae,  many  fanciful  precautions  being  ob- 
served in  transferring  them  from  the  larger  to  th6 
smaller  vessel.  (Geopon.  vii.  5,  6  ;  compare  Plin. 
xiv.  27.)  These  amphorae  were  made  of  earthen- 
ware, and  in  later  times  occasionally  of  glass ;  they 
were  stoppered  tight  by  a  plug  of  wood  or  cork 
(cortex,  suber),  which  was  rendered  impervious  to  air 
by  being  Bmeared  over  with  pitch,  clay,  or  gypsum. 
On  the  outside  the  title  of  the  wine  was  painted, 
the  date  of  the  vintage  being  marked  by  the  names 
of  the  consuls  then  in  office,  or  when  the  jars  were 
of  glass,  little  tickets  (piltacia,  tesserae)  were  sus- 
pended from  them  indicating  these  particulars. 
(Petron.  34.)  The  amphorae  were  then  stored  up 
in  repositories  (apothecae,  Colum.  i.  6  ;  Plin.  Ep.  ii. 
17  ;  horrea,  Senec.  Ep.  115  ;  tabulata,  Colum.  xii. 
41)  completely  distinct  from  the  ceUa  vinaria,  and 
usually  placed  in  the  upper  story  of  the  house 
(whence  descende,  testa,  Hor.  Carm.  iii.  21.  7  ; 
deripere  horreo,  iii.  28.  7)  for  a  reason  explained 
afterwards. 

It  is  manifest  that  wines  prepared  and  bottled, 
if  we  may  use  the  phrase,  in  the  manner  described 
above  must  have  contained  a  great  quantity  of 
dregs  and  sediment,  and  it  became  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  separate  these  before  it  was  drunk. 
This  was  sometimes  effected  by  fining  with  yelks 
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of  eggs,  those  of  pigeons  being  considered  most  ap- 
propriate by  the  fastidious  (Hor.  Sat  ii.  4.  51),  or 
with  the  whites  whipped  up  with  salt  (Geopon. 
vii.  22),  but  more  commonly  by  simply  straining 
through  small  cup-like  utensils  of  silver  or  bronze 
perforated  with  numerous  small  holes,  and  distin- 
guished by  the  various  names  i3AiOT?fp,  rpuyonros, 
flBpos,  colum  vinarium.  (Geopon. vii. 37.)  [Colum.] 
.Occasionally  a  piece  of  linen  cloth  (craKKos,  saccus) 
was  placed  over  the  Tpbyoinos  or  colum  (Pollux,  vi. 
19,  x.  75)  and  the  wine  (aaKKias ,  saccatus)  filtered 
through.  (Martial,  viii.  45.)  The  use  of  the  saccus 
was  considered  objectionable  for  all  delicate  wines, 
since  it  was  believed  to  injure  (Hor.  Sat.  ii.  4.  51) 
if  not  entirely  to  destroy  their  flavour,  and  in 
every  instance  to  diminish  the  strength  of  the 
liquor.  For  this  reason  it  was  employed  by  the 
dissipated  in  order  that  they  might  be  able  to 
Bwallow  a  greater  quantity  without  becoming  in- 
toxicated. (Plin.  xiv.  22,  compare  xxiii.  1,  24, 
adx.  4.  1 9  ;  Cic.  ad  Fam.  ii.  8.)  The  double  pur- 
pose of  cooling  and  weakening  was  effectually  ac- 
complished by  placing  ice  or  snow  in  the  filter, 
which  under  such  circumstances  became  a  colum 
nivarium  (Martial,  xiv.  103)  or  saccus  nivarius 
(xiv.  104). 

The  wine  procured  from  the  mustum  tortivum, 
which  was  always  kept  by  itself,  must  have  been 
thin  and  poor  enough,  but  a  still  inferior  beverage 
was  made  by  pouring  water  upon  the  husks  and 
stalks  after  they  had  been  fully  pressed,  allowing 
them  to  soak,  pressing  again,  and  fermenting  the 
liquor  thus  obtained.  This,  which  was  given  to 
labourers  in  winter  instead  of  wine,  was  the  frd/iva 
or  Sevrepios  of  the  Greeks,  the  lora  or  vinum  ope- 
rarium  of  the  Romans,  and  according  to  Varro  (op. 
Non.  xvii.  13)  was,  along  with  sapa,  defrutum, 
and  passum,  the  drink  of  elderly  women.  (See 
Athen.  x.  p.  440.)  The  Greeks  added  the 
water  in  the  proportion  of  -J  of  the  must  pre- 
viously drawn  off,  and  then  boiled  down  the 
mixture  until  J  had  evaporated  ;  the  Italians 
added  the  water  in  the  proportion  of  Jg  of  the 
must,  and  threw  in  the  skimmings  of  the  defru- 
tum and  the  dregs  of  the  lacus.  Another  drink  of 
the  same  character  was  the  faecalum  from  wine- 
lees,  and  we  hear  also  of  vinum  praeliganeum  given 
to  the  vintagers,  which  appears  to'have  been  manu- 
factured from  inferior  and  half-ripe  fruit  gathered 
before  the  regular  period.  (Geopon.  vi.  3  ;  Cato, 
R.  R.  23,  57,  153  ;  Varro,  i.  54  ;  Colum.  xii.  40  ; 
Plin.  xiv.  12.)  We  find  an  analogy  to  the  above 
processes  in  the  manufacture  of  cider,  the  best 
being  obtained  from  the  first  squeezing  of  the  apples 
and  the  worst  from  the  pulp  and  skins  macerated 
in  water. 

In  all  the  best  wines  hitherto  described  the 
grapes  are  supposed  to  have  been  gathered,  as  soon 
as  they  were  fully  ripe  and  fermentation  to  have 
run  its  full  course.  But  a  great  variety  of  sweet 
wines  were  manufactured  by  checking  the  fermen- 
tation, or  by  partially  drying  the  grapes,  or  by 
converting  them  completely  into  raisins.  The 
y\inos  ofvos  of  the  Geoponic  writers  (vii.  19)  be- 
longs to  the  first  class.  Must  obtained  in  the  or- 
dinary manner  was  thrown  into  the  dolia,  which 
remained  open  for  three  days  only  and  were  then 
partially  covered  for  two  more  ;  a  small  aperture 
was  left  until  the  seventh  day,  when  they  were 
luted  up.  If  the  wine  was  wished  to  be  still 
sweeter,  the  dolia  were  left  open  for  five  days  and 
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then  at  once  closed.  The  free  admission  of  air 
being  necessary  for  brisk  fermentation,  and  this 
usually  continuing  for  nine  days,  it  is  evident  that 
it  would  proceed  weakly  and  imperfectly  under  the 
above  circumstances.  For  the  Vinum  Dulce  of 
Columella  (xii.  27)  the  grapes  were  to  be  dried  in 
the  sun  for  three  days  after  they  were  gathered, 
and  trodden  on  the  fourth  during  the  full  fervour 
of  the  mid-day  heat.  The  mustum  lixivium  alone 
was  to  be  used,  and  after  the  fermentation  was 
finished  an  ounce  of  well-kneaded  iris-root  was 
added  to  each  50  sextarii  ;  the  wine  was  racked  off 
from  the  lees,  and  was  found  to  be  sweet,  sound, 
and  wholesome.  (Colum.  /.  c.)  For  the  Vinum 
Diachytum,  more  luscious  still,  the  grapes  were  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  for  seven  days  upon  hurdles. 
(Plin..fY.  AT.  xiv.  11.) 

Lastly,  Passum  or  raisin-wine  was  made  from 
grapes  dried  in  the  sun  until  they  had  lost  half  their 
weight,  or  they  were  plunged  into  boiling  oil,  which 
produced  a  similar  effect,  or  the  bunches  after  they 
were  ripe  were  allowed  to  hang  for  some  weeks 
upon  the  vine,  the  stalks  being  twisted  or  an  inci- 
sion made  into  the  pith  of  the  bearing  shoot  so  as 
to  put  a  stop  to  vegetation.  The  stalks  and  stones 
were  removed,  the  raisins  were  steeped  in  must  or 
good  wine,  and  then  trodden  or  subjected  to  the 
gentle  action  of  the  press.  The  quantity  of  juice 
which  flowed  forth  was  measured,  and  an  equal 
quantity  of  water  added  to  the  pulpy  residuum, 
which  was  again  pressed  and  the  product  employed 
for  an  inferior  passum  called  secundarium,  an  ex- 
pression exactly  analogous  to  the  oevrepios  mention- 
ed above.  The  passum  of  Crete  was  most  prized 
(Mart.  xiii.  106  ;  Juv.  xiv.  270),  and  next  in  rank 
were  those  of  Cilicia,  Africa,  Italy,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring provinces.  The  kinds  known  as  Psythium 
and  Melampsythium  possessed  the  peculiar  flavour 
of  the  grape  and  not  that  of  wine,  the  Scybillites 
from  Galatia  and  the  Haluntium  from  Sicily  in  like 
manner  tasted  like  must.  The  grapes  most  suitable 
for  passum  were  those  which  ripened  early,  espe- 
cially the  varieties  Apiana  (called  by  the  Greeks 
SticJia),  Scirpula  and  Psithia.  (Geopon.  vii.  18  ; 
Colum.  xii.  39;  Plin.  H.  N.  xiv.  11 ;  Virg.  Georg. 
ii.  93.) 

The  Greeks  recognized  three  colours  in  wines: 
red  (/ieAas),  white,  i.  e.  pale,  straw-colour  (Aeu/aJj), 
and  brown  or  amber-coloured  (ki^6s).  (Athen.  i. 
p.  32,  c.)  Pliny  distinguishes  four:  albus  answer- 
ing to  A.«/Kos,  fulvus  to  tcifyds,  while  fi€\o.s  is  sub- 
divided into  sanguineus  and  niger,  the  former 
being  doubtless  applied  to  bright  glowing  wines 
like  Tent  and  Burgundy,  while  the  niger  or  aiet 
(Plaut.  Menaech.  v.  6.  17)  would  resemble  Port. 
In  the  ordinary  Greek  authors  the  epithet  ipv6p6i 
is  as  common  as  jue'Aas,  and  will  represent  the 


We  have  seen  that  wine  intended  for  keeping 
was  racked  off  from  the  dolia  into  amphorae. 
When  it  was  necessary  in  the  first  instance  to 
transport  it  from  one  place  to  another,  or  when 
carried  by  travellers  on  a  journey,  it  was  contained 
in  bags  made  of  goat-skin  (doKoi,  uires)  well 
pitched  over  so  as  to  make  the  seams  perfectly 
tight.  The  cut  below,  from  a  bronze  found  at 
Herculaneum  (Mus.  Borbon.  vol.  iii.  tav.  28), 
exhibits  a  Silenus  astride  upon  one  of  them. 
When  the  quantity  was  large  a  number  of  hides 
were  sewed  together,  and  the  leathern  tun  thus 
constructed  carried  from  place  to  place  in  a  cart,  as 
4h  2 
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shown  in  the  illustration  on  page  90. 
Lucian,  La.  6.) 


(Compare 


Among  the  ancients  recourse  was  had  to  va- 
rious devices  for  preventing  or  correcting  acidity, 
heightening  the  flavour,  and  increasing  the  dura- 
bility of  the  inferior  kinds  of  wine.  This  subject 
was  reduced  to  a  regular  system  by  the  Greeks : 
Pliny  mentions  four  authors  who  had  written  for- 
mal treatises,  and  the  authors  of  the  Geoponic  col- 
lection, together  with  Cato,  Varro,  and  Columella, 
supply  a  multitude  of  precepts  upon  the  same 
topic.  The  object  in  view  was  accomplished  some- 
times by  merely  mixing  different  kinds  of  wine 
together,  but  more  frequently  by  throwing  into 
the  dolia  or  amphorae  various  condiments,  or  sea- 
sonings (aprvo-ets,  medkamina,  conditurae).  When 
two  wines  were  mixed  together  those  were  selected 
which  possessed  opposite  good  qualities  and  defects. 
(Athen.  i.  p.  32.  6.) 

The  principal  substances  employed  as  condiiurae 
were,  1.  sea-water ;  2.  turpentine,  either  pure,  or 
in  the  form  of  pitch  (pia),  tar  (pix  liquida),  or 
resin  [resina).  3.  Lime,  in  the  form  of  gypsum, 
burnt  marble,  or  calcined  shells.  4.  Inspissated 
must.  S.  Aromatic  herbs,  6pices,  and  gums ;  and 
these  were  used  either  singly,  or  cooked  up  into  a 
great  variety  of  complicated  confections. 

We  have  already  Been  that  it  was  customary  to 
line  the  interior  of  both  the  dolia  and  the  amphorae 
with  a  coating  of  pitch ;  but  besides  this  it  was 
common  to  add  this  substance,  or  resin,  ill  powder, 
to  the  must  during  the  fermentation,  from  a  con- 
viction that  it  not  only  rendered  the  wine  more 
full-bodied,  but  also  communicated  an  agreeable 
bouquet,  together  with  a  certain  degree  of  raciness 
or  piquancy.  (Plin.  N.  H.  xiv.  25  ;  Plutarch, 
Symp.  v.  3.)  Wine  of  this  sort,  however,  when 
new  {novitium  resinatum)  was  accounted  unwhole- 
some and  apt  to  induce  headach  and  giddiness. 
From  this  circumstance  it  was  denominated  crapula, 
and  was  itself  found  to  be  serviceable  in  checking 
the  fermentation  of  the  must  when  too  violent. 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  when  the  vinous 
fermentation  is  not  well  regulated,  it  is  apt  to  be 
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renewed,  in  which  case  a  fresh  chemical  change 
takes  place,  and  the  wine  is  converted  into  vinegar 
(ofor,  acetum),  and  this  acid,  again,  if  exposed  to 
the  air,  loses  its  properties  and  becomes  perfectly 
insipid,  in  which  form  it  was  called  vappa  by  the 
Romans,  who  used  the  word  figuratively  for  a 
worthless  blockhead. 

Now  the  great  majority  of  inferior  wines,  being 
thin  and  watery,  and  containing  little  alcohol, 
are  constantly  liable  to  undergo  these  changes, 
and  hence  the  disposition  to  acescence  was  closely 
watched  and  combated  as  far  as  possible.  With 
this  view  those  substances  were  thrown  into  the 
dolia,  which  it  was  known  would  neutralize  any 
acid  which  might  be  formed,  such  as  vegetable 
ashes,  which  contain  an  alkali,  gypsum,  and  pure 
lime,  besides  which  we  find  a  long  list  of  articles, 
which  must  be  regarded  as  preventives  rather 
than  correctives,  such  as  the  various  preparations 
of  turpentine  already  noticed,  almonds,  raisins 
steeped  in  must,  parched  salt,  goats'  milk,  cedar- 
cones,  gall-nuts,  blazing  pine-torches,  or  red-hot 
irons  quenched  in  the  liquid,  and  a  multitude  of 
others.  (Geopon.  vii.  12,  15,  16,  &c.)  But  in  ad- 
dition to  these,  which  are  all  harmless,  we  find 
some  traces  of  the  use  of  the  highly  poisonous 
salts  of  lead  for  the  same  purpose  (Geopon.  vii.  19), 
a  practice  which  produced  the  most  fatal  conse- 
quences in  the  middle  ages,  and  was  prohibited  by 
a  series  of  the  most  stringent  enactments.  (See 
Beckmann's  History  of  Inventions,  vol.  i.  p.  396, 
Trans.) 

Defrutum  also  was  employed  to  a  great  extent ; 
but  being  itself  liable  to  turn  sour,  it  was  not  used 
until  its  soundness  had  been  tested  by  keeping  it 
for  a  year.  It  was  then  introduced,  either  in  its 
simple  state,  in  the  proportion  of  a  sextarius  to  the 
amphora,  that  is,  of  1  to  48,  or  it  was  combined 
with  a  great  variety  of  aromatics,  according  to  a 
prescription  furnished  by  Columella  (xii.  20).  In 
this  receipt,  and  others  of  the  same  kind,  the 
various  herbs  were  intended  to  give  additional 
efficacy  to  the  nourishing  powers  of  the  defrutum, 
and  great  pains  were  taken  to  prevent  them  from 
affecting  the  taste  of  the  wine.  But  from  a  very 
early  period  it  was  customary  to  flavour  wines 
highly  by  a  large  admixture  of  perfumes,  plants, 
and  spices.  We  find  a  spiced  drink  («{  dpupdruv 
KCLTatrKeuatyiJLZvos)  noticed  under  the  name  of 
rpin/m  by  Athenaeus  and  the  writers  of  the  new 
comedy.-(Athen.  i.  p.  31,  e. ;  Pollux,  vi.  18),  and 
for  the  whole  class  Pliny  has  the  general  term 
aromatites  (xiv.  19.  §  5). 

There  was  another  and  very  numerous  family 
of  wines,  entitled  olvoi  iywvoi,  into  which  drugs 
were  introduced  to  produce  medicinal  effects.  Such 
were  vinum  marrubii  (horehound)  for  coughs,  the 
sciltites  (squill-wine),  to  assist  digestion,  promote 
expectoration,  and  act  as  a  general  tonic,  ahsinHiiUs 
(wine  of  wormwood),  corresponding  to  the  modern 
vermuth,  and  above  all  the  myrtites  (myrtle-berry- 
wine),  which  possessed  innumerable  virtues.  (Co- 
lumell.  32,  39  ;  Geopon.  viii.  1,  &c.) 

Pliny,  under  the  head  of  vina  fictilia,  includes 
not  only  the  olvoi  dyietvol,  but  a  vast  number  of 
others  bearing  a  strong  analogy  to  our  British 
home-made  wines,  such  as  cowslip,  ginger,  elder- 
berry, and  the  like ;  and  as  we  manufacture 
Champagne  out  of  gooseberries,  so  the  Italians 
had  their  imitations  of  the  costly  vintages  of  the 
most  favoured  Asiatic  isles.     These  vina.fidUia 
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were,  as  may  be  imagined,  almoet  countless,  every 
Tariety  of  fruit,  flower,  vegetable,  shrub,  and  per- 
fume being  put  in  requisition:  figs,  cornels, medlars, 
roses,  asparagus,  parsley,  radishes,  laurels,  junipers, 
cassia,  cinnamon,  saffron,  nard,  malobathrum,  afford 
but  a  small  sample.  It  must  be  remarked,  that 
there  was  one  material  difference  between  the 
method  followed  by  the  Greeks  and  that  adopted 
by  the  Romans  in  cooking  these  potions.  The 
former  included  the  drug,  or  whatever  it  might  be, 
in  a  bag,  which  was  suspended  in  a  jar  of  wine, 
and  allowed  to  remain  as  long  as  was  thought 
necessary  ;  the  latter  mixed  the  flavouring  in- 
gredient with  the  sweet  must,  and  fermented  them 
together,  thus  obtaining  a  much  more  powerful 
extract ;  and  this  is  the  plan  pursued  for  British 
wines,  except  that  we  are  obliged  to  substitute 
sugar  and  water  for  grape-juice.  (Geopon.  viii. 
32,  33,  34  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xiv.  19  ;  Colum.  II.  as. ; 
Cato,  R.  R.  114,  115.) 

But  not  only  were  spices,  fragrant  roots,  leaves, 
and  gums,  steeped  in  wine  or  incorporated  during 
fermentation,  but  even  the  precious  perfumed 
essential' oils  (unguenta)  were  mixed  with  it  before 
it  was  drunk.  The  Greeks  were  exceedingly  par- 
tial to  this  kind  of  drink.  (Aelian,  V.  H.  xii.  31.) 
We  also  learn  from  Aelian  (I.  c.)  that  it  was  named 
[ivfyiviTTis,  which  seems  to  be  the  same  with  the 
fivfylvris  of  Foseidippus  (Athen.  i.  p.  32,  b.),  the 
fiv^ivTj  of  Hesychius,  the  fivpivrjs  of  Pollux  (vi.  2), 
and  the  murrhina  of  Plautus  (Pseudol.  ii.  4.  SO  ; 
compare  nardini  ampltoram^  Miles  Gl.  iii.  2.  11 ; 
Festus,  s.  v.  Murrain,  potio  and  Murrina).  The 
Romans  were  not  slow  to  follow  the  example  set 
them,  valuing  bitterness  so  highly,  says  Pliny  (H. 
N.  xiii.  S),  that  they  were  resolved  to  enjoy  costly 
perfumes  with  two  senses,  and  hence  the  expres- 
sions "foliata  sitis"  in  Martial  (xiv.  110)  and 
"  perfusa  mero  spumant  unguenta  Falerno"  in 
Juvenal  (vi.  303). 

In  a  more  primitive  age  we  detect  the  same 
fondness  for  the  admixture  of  something  extraneous. 
Hecamede,  when  preparing  a  draught  for  Nestor, 
fills  his  cup  with  Pramnian  wine,  over  which  she 
grates  goat-milk  cheese  and  Bprinkles  the  whole 
with  flour  (II.  xi.  638),  the  latter  being  a  common 
addition  at  a  much  later  epoch.  (Athen.  x.  p.  432.) 
So  also  the  draught  administered  by  Circe  con- 
sisted of  wine,  cheese,  and  honey  ;  and  according 
to  Theophrastus  (Athen.  i.  p.  32,  a.)  the  wine 
drunk  in  the  prytaneum  of  the  Thasians  was  ren- 
dered delicious  by  their  throwing  into  the  jar 
which  contained  it  a  cake  of  wheaten  flour  kneaded 
up  with  honey.    (Compare  Plat.  Symp.  i.  1.  4.) 

This  leads  us  on  to  notice  the  most  generally 
popular  of  all  these  compound  beverages,  the  eivopeAi 
of  the  Greeks,  the  mulsum  of  the  Romans.  This 
was  of  two  kinds ;  in  the  one  honey  was  mixed 
with  wine,  in  the  other  with  must.  The  former 
was  said  to  have  been  invented  by  the  legendary 
hero  Aristaeus,  the  first  cultivator  of  bees  (Plin. 
xiv.  4),  and  was  considered  most  perfect  and 
palatable  when  made  of  some  old  rough  (auslerum) 
wine,  such  as  Massic  or  Falernian  (although 
Horace  objects  to  the  latter  for  this  purpose,  Sat. 
ii.  4.  24),  and  new  Attic  honey.  (Mart.  iv.  13, 
xiii.  108;  Dioscor.  v.  16;  Macrob.  Sat.  mi.  12.) 
The  proportions  as  stated  in  the  Geoponic  collec- 
tion were  four,  by  measure,  of  wine  to  one  of 
honey,  and  various  spices  and  perfumes,  such  as 
myrrh,   cassia,  costum,   malobathrum,  nard,  and 
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pepper,  might  be  added.  The  second  kind,  the 
oenomelum  of  Isidorus  (Orig.  xx.  3.  §  11),  accord- 
ing to  the  Greek  authorities  (Geopon.  viii.  26),  was 
made  of  must  evaporated  to  one  half  of  its  original 
bulk,  Attic  honey  being  added  in  the  proportion  of 
one  to  ten.  This,  therefore,  was  merely  a  very 
rich  fruit  syrup  in  no  way  allied  to  wine.  The 
virtues  of  mulsum  are  detailed  by  Pliny  (H.  N 
xxii.  4  ;  compare  Geopon.  I.  e.) ;  it  was  considered 
the  most  appropriate  draught  upon  an  empty 
stomach,  and  was  therefore  swallowed  immediately 
before  the  regular  business  of  a  repast  began  (Hor. 
Sat.  ii.  4.  25 ;  Senec.  Ep.  122),  and  hence  the 
whet  ( gustatio)  coming  before  the  cup  of  mulsum 
was  called  the  promulsis.  (Cic.  ad.  Fam.  ix.  16 
and  20.)  We  infer  from  Plautus  (Bacch.  iv.  9. 
149;  compare  Liv.  xxxviii.  SS)  that  mulsum  was 
given  at  a  triumph  by  the  Imperator  to  his  soldiers. 

Mulsum  (sc.  vinum)  or  olv&p.s\i  is  perfectly  dis- 
tinct from  mulsa  (sc.  aqua).  The  latter,  or  mead, 
being  made  of  honey  and  water  mixed  and  fer- 
mented, is  the  fieXltcpaTov  or  liSpiJjUeAt  of  the 
Greeks  (Geopon.  viii.  28 ;  Dio6corid.  v.  9 ;  Isidor. 
Orig.  xx.  3.  §  10 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xiv.  20),  although 
Pollux  confounds  (vi.  2)  ixtKlKparov  with  oiv6/j.e\t. 
Again,  iSpofiri\oy  (Geopon.  viii.  27)  or  hydromelum 
(Isidor.  Orig.  xx.  3.  §  11)  was  cider;  o^vfieKt 
(Plin.  H.  N.  xiv.  20)  was  a  compound  of  vinegar, 
honey,  salt,  and  pure  water,  boiled  together  and 
kept  for  a  long  time ;  podofjteKi  was  a  mere  confec- 
tion of  expressed  juice  of  rose-leaves  and  honey. 
(Geopon.  viii.  29.) 

The  ancients  considered  old  wine  not  only  more 
grateful  to  the  palate  but  also  more  wholesome 
and  invigorating  (Athen.  i.  p.  26,  a. ;  ii.  p.  36, 
e.),  and  curiously  enough,  Pliny  supposes  that  it 
grew  more  strong  and  fiery  by  age  in  consequence 
of  the  dissipation  of  the  watery  particles  (H.  N. 
vii.  3).  Generally  speaking  the  Greek  wines  do 
not  seem  to  have  required  a  long  time  to  ripen. 
Nestor  in  the  Odyssee,  indeed,  drinks  wine  ten 
years  old  (iii.  391),  and  wine  kept  for  sixteen 
years  is  incidentally  mentioned  by  Athenaeus  (xiii. 
p.  S84,  b) ;  but  the  connoisseurs  under  the  Empire 
pronounced  that  all  transmarine  wines  arrived  at  a 
moderate  degree  of  maturity  (ad  vetustatem  mediam) 
in  six  or  seven.  (Plin.  xiv.  10.)  Many  of  the 
Italian  varieties,  however,  as  we  shall  see  below, 
required  to  be  kept  for  twenty  or  twenty-five  years 
before  they  were  drinkable  (which  is  now  consi- 
dered ample  for  our  strongest  ports),  and  even  the 
humble  growths  of  Sabinum  were  stored  up  for 
from  four  to  fifteen.  (Hor.  Carm.  i.  9.  7  ;  Athen. 
i.  p.  276.)  Hence  it  became  a  matter  of  import- 
ance to  hasten,  if  possible,  the  natural  process. 
This  was  attempted  in  various  ways,  sometimes  by 
elaborate  condiments  (Geopon.  vii.  24),  sometimes 
by  sinking  vessels  containing  the  must  in  the  sea, 
by  which  an  artificial  mellowness  was  induced 
(praecox  vetustas),  and  the  wine  in  consequence 
termed  thalassites  (Plin.  H.  N.  xiv.  10) ;  but  more 
usually  by  the  application  of  heat.  (Plut.  Symp.  v. 
3.)  Thus  it  was  customary  to  expose  the  am- 
phorae for  some  years  to  the  full  fervour  of  the 
sun's  rays,  or  to  construct  the  apotkecae  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  exposed  to  the  hot  air  and  smoke 
of  the  bath-furnaces  (Colum.  i.  6),  and  hence  the 
name  fumaria  applied  to  such  apartments,  and  the 
phrases  fumosos,  fumum  bibere,  fuligine  testae  in 
reference  to  the  wineB.  (Tibull.  ii.  1.  26  ;  Hor. 
Carm.  iii.  8.  9 ;  Juv.  v.  35.)  If  the  operation  was 
4  Ji  3 
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not  conducted  with  care,  and  the  amphorae  not 
stoppered  down  perfectly  tight,  a  disagreeable 
effect  would  be  produced  on  the  contents,  and  it  is 
in  consequence  of  such  carelessness  that  Martial 
pours  forth  his  maledictions  on  the  fumaria  of 
Marseilles  (x.  36,  iii.  82,  xii.  123). 

The  year  b.  c.  121  is  said  to  have  been  a  season 
singularly  favourable  to  all  the  productions  of  the 
earth  ;  from  the  great  heat  of  the  autumn  the  wine 
was  of  an  unprecedented  quality,  and  remained 
long  celebrated  as  the  Vinum  Opimianum,  from 
L.  Opimius  the  consul  of  that  year,  who  slew 
C.  Gracchus.  A  great  quantity  had  been 
treasured  up  and  sedulously  preserved,  so  that 
samples  were  still  in  existence  in  the  days  of  the 
elder  Pliny,  nearly  two  hundred  years  afterwards. 
It  was  reduced,  he  says,  to  the  consistence  of 
rough  honey,  and,  like  other  very  old  wines,  so 
strong  and  harsh  and  bitter  as  to  be  undrinkable 
until  largely  diluted  with  water.  Such  wines, 
however,  he  adds,  were  useful  for  flavouring  others 
when  mixed  in  small  quantities. 

Our  most  direct  information  with  regard  to  the 
price  of  common  wine  in  Italy  is  derived  from 
Columella  (iii.  3.  §  12),  who  reckons  that  the 
lowest  market  price  of  the  most  ordinary  quality 
was  300  sesterces  for  40  urnae,  that  is  15  sesterces 
for  the  amphora,  or  6d.  a  gallon  nearly.  At  a 
much  earlier  date,  the  triumph  of  L.  Metellus 
during  the  first  Punic  war  (b.  c.  250),  wine  was 
sold  at  the  rate  of  8  asses  the  amphora  (Varro,  ap. 
Plin.  H.  N.  xviii.  4),  and  in  the  year  b.  c.  89  the 
censors  P.  Licinius  Crassus  and  L.  Julius  Caesar 
issued  a  proclamation  that  no  one  should  sell 
Greek  and  Aminean  wine  at  so  high  a  rate  as  8 
asses  the  amphora  j  but  this  was  probably  intended 
as  a  prohibition  to  their  being  sold  at  all,  in  order 
to  check  the  taste  then  beginning  to  display  itself 
for  foreign  luxuries,  for  we  find  that  at  the  same 
time  they  positively  forbade  the  use  of  exotic 
unguents.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xiv.  16,  xiii.  3.) 

The  price  of  native  wine  at  Athens  was  four 
drachmas  for  the  metretes,  that  is  about  i\d.  the 
gallon,  when  necessaries  were  dear,  and  Bockh  con- 
siders that  we  may  assume  one  half  of  this  sum  as 
the  average  of  cheaper  times.  In  fact,  we  find  in 
an  agreement  in  Demosthenes  (In  Laerit.  p.  928) 
300  casks  (/ceocfytta)  of  Mendaean  wine,  which  we 
know  was  used  at  the  most  sumptuous  Macedonian 
entertainments  (Athen.  iv.  p.  129,  d.),  valued  at 
600  drachmas,  which  gives  two  drachmas  for  the 
metretes,  or  little  more  than  2d.  a  gallon  ;  but  still 
more  astonishing  is  the  marvellous  cheapness  of 
Lusitanian  wine,  of  which  more  than  ten  gallons 
were  sold  for  Sd.  On  the  other  hand  high  prices 
were  given  freely  for  the  varieties  held  in  esteem, 
since,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Socrates,  a  metretes 
of  Chian  sold  for  a  mina.  (Plut.  de  Anim.  Tran- 
quill.  10  ;  Bockh,  Pvbl.  Econ.  of  Alliens,  vol.  i.  p. 
133,  1st  ed.) 

With  respect  to  the  way  in  which  wine  was 
drunk,  and  the  customs  observed  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  at  their  drinking  entertainments,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  article  Symposium. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  name  the  most  esteemed 
wines,  and  to  point  out  their  localities  ;  but  our 
limits  will  allow  us  to  enumerate  none  but  the 
most  celebrated.  As  far  as  those  of  Greece  are 
concerned,  our  information  is  scanty  ;  since  in  the 
older  writers  we  find  but  a  small  number  defined 
by  specific  appellations,   the   general   term   olvos 
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usually  standing  alone  without  any  distinguishing 
epithet.  The  wine  of  most  early  celebrity  was 
that  which  the  minister  of  Apollo,  Maron,  who 
dwelt  upon  the  skirts  of  Thracian  Ismarus,  gave  to 
Ulysses.  It  was  red  (£pvQp6v),  and  honey-sweet 
(fieAirjSe'a),  so  precious,  that  it  was  unknown  to  all 
in  the  mansion,  save  the  wife  of  the  priest  and  one 
trusty  housekeeper ;  so  strong,  that  a  single  cup 
was  mingled  with  twenty  of  water  ;  so  fragrant, 
that  even  when  thus  diluted  it  diffused  a  divine 
and  most  tempting  perfume.  (Od.  ix.  203.)  Pliny 
(.ff.  iV.  xiv.  6)  asserts  that  wine  endowed  with 
similar  noble  properties  was  produced  in  the  same 
region  in  his  own  day.  Homer  mentions  also  more 
than  once  (II.  xi.  638,  Od.  x.  234)  Pramnian  wine 
(olvos  Xlpa/j.veTos),  an  epithet  which  is  variously 
interpreted  by  certain  different  writers.  (Athen.  i. 
p.  28,  f.)  In  after  times  a  wine  bearing  the  same 
name  was  produced  in  the  island  of  Icaria,  around 
the  hill  village  of  Latorea,  in  the  vicinity  of  Ephe- 
sus,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Smyrna  near  the 
shrine  of  Cybele,  and  in  Lesbos.  (Athen.  i.  p.  30,  c. 
&c. ;  Plin.  xiv.  6.)  The  Pramnian  of  Icaria  is 
characterized  by  Eparchides  as  dry  (owAi)p<js), 
harsh  (aiSorrjpo's),  astringent  and  remarkably  strong, 
qualities  which,  according  to  AriBtophanes,  ren- 
dered it  particularly  unpalatable  to  the  Athenians. 
(Athen.  i.  p.  30,  c.) 

But  the  wines  of  greatest  renown  during  the 
brilliant  period  of  Grecian  history  and  after  the 
Roman  conquest  were  grown  in  the  islands  of 
Thasos,  Lesbos,  Chios  and  Cos,  and  in  a  few  fa- 
voured spots  on  the  opposite  coaBt  of  Asia  (Strabo, 
xiv.  p.  637),  such  as  the  slopes  of  Mount  Tniolus, 
the  ridge  which  separates  the  valley  of  the  Hermua 
from  that  of  the  Cayster  (Plin.  v.  29  ;  Virg.  Georg. 
ii.  97  ;  Ovid.  Met.  vi.  15),  Mount  Messogis,  which 
divides  the  tributaries  of  the  Cayster  from  those  ol 
the  Maeander  (Strabo,  xiv.  p.  650),  the  volcanic 
region  of  the  Catacecaumene  (Vitruv.  iii.  3)  which 
still  retains  its  fame  (Keppell's  Travels,  ii.  p.  355), 
the  environs  of  Ephesus  (Dioscorid.  v.  12),  of  Cni- 
dus  (Athen.  i.  p.  29,  a.),  of  Miletus  (Athen.  I.  c), 
and  of  Clazomenae.  (Plin.  xiv.  9.)  Among  these 
the  first  place  seems  to  have  been  by  general  con- 
sent conceded  to  the  Chian,  of  which  the  most  de- 
licious varieties  were  brought  from  the  heights  of 
Ariusium,  in  the  central  parts  (Virg.  Eel.  v.  71 ; 
Plin.  H.N.  xiv.  7  ;  Silius,  vii.  210),  and  from  the 
promontory  of  Phanae  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  island.  (Virg.  Georg.  ii.  97.)  The  Thasian  and 
Lesbian  occupied  the  second  place,  and  the  Coan  dis- 
puted the  palm  with  them.  (Athen.  i.  pp.  28, 29,  &c.) 
In  Lesbos  the  most  highly  prized  vineyards  were 
around  Mytilene  (Athen.  i.  p.  30,  b.,  iii.  p.  86,  e. ; 
p.  92,  d.),  and  Methymna.  (Athen.  viii.  p.  363,  b. ; 
Pausan.  x.  19 ;  Virg.  Georg.  ii.  89  ;  Ovid.  Ar.  Am. 
i.  57.)  Pliny  (xiv.  9),  who  gives  the  preference 
over  all  others  to  the  Glasomenian,  says  that  the 
Lesbian  had  naturally  a  taste  of  salt  water,  while 
the  epithet  "  innocens,"  applied  by  Horace,  seems 
to  point  out  that  it  was  light  and  wholesome. 

It  may  here  be  observed  that  there  is  no  foun- 
dation whatever  for  the  remark  that  the  finest 
Greek  wines,  especially  the  products  of  the  islands 
in  the  Aegean  and  Ionian  seas,  belonged  for  the 
most  part  to  the  luscious  sweet  class.  The  very 
reverse  is  proved  by  the  epithets  aiorr\pis,  o-/c?uj- 
p6s,  Kewrds,  and  the  like,  applied  to  a  great  num- 
ber, while  yXvutis  and  yhvicdfav  are  designations 
comparatively  rare,  except  in  the  vague  language 
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of  poetry.  "  Vinum  omne  dulce  minus  odoratum" 
says  Pliny  (H.  N.  xiv.  11),  and  the  ancients  ap- 
pear to  have  been  fully  sensible  that  sweet  wines 
could  not  be  swallowed  either  with  pleasure  or 
safety,  except  in  small  quantities.  The  mistake 
has  arisen  from  not  perceiving  that  the  expressions 
oluos  y\vic6s  and  olvos  7J8iis  are  by  no  means  ne- 
cessarily synonymous.  The  former  signifies  wine 
positively  sweet,  the  latter  wine  agreeable  to  the 
taste  from  the  absence  of  acidity,  in  most  cases  in- 
dicating nothing  more  than  sound  wine. 

It  is  well  known  that  all  the  most  noble  Italian 
wines,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  were  derived 
from  Latium  and  Campania,  and  for  the  most  part 
grew  within  a  short  distance  of  the  sea.  a  The 
whole  of  these  places,"  says  Strabo  (v.  p.  234), 
when  describing  this  coast,  "  yield  excellent  wine  ; 
among  the  most  celebrated  are  the  Caecuban,  the 
Fundanian,  the  Setinian,  and  so  also  are  the  Fa- 
lernian,  the  Alban,  and  the  Statinian."  But  the 
classification  adopted  by  Pliny  (xiv.  6)  will  prove 
our  best  guide,  and  this  we  shall  follow  to  a  certain 
extent. 

In  the  first  rank,  then,  we  must  place  the  Se- 
tinum  which  fairly  deserves  the  title  of  Imperial, 
since  it  was  the  chosen  beverage  of  Augustus  and 
most  of  his  courtiers.  It  grew  upon  the  hills  of 
Setia,  above  Forum  Appii,  looking  down  upon  the 
Pomptine  marshes.  {Pendula  Pomptinos  quae  spec- 
tat  Setia  campos,  Mart.  xiii.  112  ;  see  also  vi.  86, 
ix.  3,  x.  74,  xiii.  112;  Juv.  v.  34  ;  Silius,  viii. 
378  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  I.  c)  Before  the  age  of  Augustus 
the  Caecubum  was  the  most  prized  of  all.  It  grew 
in  the  poplar  Bwamps  bordering  on  the  gulf  of 
Amyclae,  close  to  Fundi.  (Mart.  xiii.  1 15.)  In  the 
time  of  Pliny  its  reputation  was  entirely  gone, 
partly  in  consequence  of  the  carelessness  of  the 
cultivators,  and  partly  from  its  proper  soil,  origin- 
ally a  very  limited  space,  having  been  cut  up  by 
the  canal  of  Nero  extending  from  Baiae  to  Ostia. 
Galen  (Athen.  i.  p.  27,  a.)  represents  it  as  gene- 
rous, full  bodied  and  heady,  not  arriving  at  maturity 
until  it  had  been  kept  for  many  years.  (Plin.  I.  c; 
Strabo,  v.  p.  231  ;  Mart.  xiii.  115  ;  Hor.  Carm.  i. 
20.  9,  iii.  23.  2,  &c.) 

The  second  rank  was  occupied  by  the  Falernum, 
of  which  the  Faustianum  was  the  most  choice  va- 
riety, having  gained  its  character  from  the  care 
and  skill  exercised  in  the  cultivation  of  the  vines ; 
but  when  Pliny  wrote,  it  was  beginning  to  fall  in 
public  estimation,  in  consequence  of  the  growers 
being  more  solicitous  about  quantity  than  quality, 
just  as  was  the  case  with  Madeira  a  few  years 
ago.  The  Falernus  ager,  concerning  the  precise 
limits  of  which  there  have  been  many  controver- 
sies, commenced  at  the  Pons  Campanus,  on  the 
left  hand  of  those  journeying  towards  the  Urbana 
Colonia  of  Sulla,  the  Faustianus  ager  at  a  village 
about  six  miles  from  Sinuessa,  so  that  the  whole 
district  in  question  may  be  regarded  as  stretching 
from  the  Massic  hills  to  the  river  Vulturnus.  Fa- 
lernian  became  fit  for  drinking  in  ten  years,  and 
might  be  used  when  twenty  years  old,  but  when 
kept  longer  gave  headachs,  and  proved  injurious 
to  the  nervous  system.  Pliny  distinguishes  three 
kind,  the  rough  (austerum),  the  sweet  (dulce),  and 
the  thin  (tenue).  Galen  (ap.  Allien,  i.  p.  26,  c.) 
two  only,  the  rough  {avarypSs)  and  the  sweetish 
(y\vKa£wv).  When  the  south  wind  prevailed 
during  the  season  of  the  vintage  the  wine  was 
sweetish  and  darker  in  colour  (fieKdvrepos),  but  if 
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the  grapes  were  gathered  during  weather  of  a  dif- 
ferent description,  it  was  rough  and  tawny  or 
amber- coloured  (ki$6s).  The  ordinary  appear- 
ance of  Falernian,  which  has  been  made  a  theme 
of  considerable  discussion,  seems  to  be  determined 
by  a  passage  in  Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxvii.  12),  in  which 
we,  are  informed  that  the  finest  amber  was  named 
Falerna.  Others  arranged  the  varieties  differ- 
ently ;  that  which  grew  upon  the  hill  tops  they 
called  Caucinum,  that  on  the  middle  slopes  Faus 
tianum,  that  on  the  plain  Falernum.  (Plin.  I.  c 
and  xxiii.  2J  ;  Athen.  i.  p.  26,  c. ;  Hor.  Carm. 
i.  20.  10  ;  Prop.  iv.  6  ;  Martial,  ix.  95  ;  Silius,  vii. 
159.) 

In  the  third  rank  was  the  Albanum,  from  the 
Mons  Albanus  (Mons  Juleus,  Mart.  xiii.  109),  of 
various  kinds,  very  sweet  (praedulce),  sweetish 
(yAvKafw),  rough  (Plin.  xxiii.  21),  and  sharp 
(dfupafcias)  ;  it  was  invigorating  (nervis  utile),  ana 
in  perfection  after  being  kept  for  fifteen  'years. 
(Plin.  II.  cc. ;  Mart.  xiii.  109  ;  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  8.  14 ; 
Juv.  v.  33  ;  Athen.  i.  p.  26,  d.)  Here  too  we  place 
the  Surrentinum,  from  the  promontory  forming  the 
southern  horn  of  the  bay  of  Naples,  which  was 
not  drinkable  until  it  had  been  kept  for  five-and- 
twenty  years,  for  being  destitute  of  richness  (d\t- 
irijs)  and  very  dry  (ipa<paf>6$),  it  required  a  long 
time  to  ripen,  but  was  strongly  recommended  to 
convalescents,  on  account  of  its  thinness  and  whole- 
someness.  Galen,  however,  was  of  opinion  that 
it  agreed  with  those  only  who  were  accustomed  to 
use  it  constantly ;  Tiberius  was  wont  to  say  that 
the  physicians  had  conspired  to  dignify  what  was 
only  generous  vinegar  ;  while  his  successor,  Caligula, 
styled  it  nobilis  vappa.  (Plin.  II.  cc;  Athen.  I.  c.) 
Of  equal  reputation  were  the  Massicum,  from  the 
hills  which  formed  the  boundary  between  Latium 
and  Campania,  although  somewhat  harsh,  as  would 
seem,  from  the  precautions  recommended  by  the 
epicure  in  Horace  (Sat.  ii.  4.  51  :  compare  Carm.  i. 
1.  19,  i.  7.. 21,  iii.  21  ;  Mart.  xiii.  Ill  ;  Silius, 
vii.  207),  and  the  Gauranum,  from  the  ridge  above 
Baiae  and  Puteoli,  produced  in  small  quantity,  but 
of  very  high  quality,  full  bodied  (evrovos)  and 
thick  (trdxvs).  (Athen.  I.e.;  Plin.  H.N.  iii.  5  ; 
Flor.  iii.  5.)  In  the  same  class  are  to  be  included 
the  Calenum  from  Cales,  and  the  Fundanum  from 
Fundi.  Both  had  formerly  held  a  higher  place, 
"but  vineyards,"  moralizes  Pliny,  "as  well  as 
states,  have  their  periods  of  rise,  of  glory,  and  of 
fall."  The  Calenum  was  light  (tcoiiipos),  and  bet- 
ter for  the  stomach  than  Falernian  ;  the  Funda- 
num was  full  bodied  (eurovos)  and  nourishing,  but 
apt  to  attack  both  stomach  and  head  ;  therefore 
little  sought  after  at  banquets.  (Strabo,  v.  p.  234  ; 
Athen.  i.  p.  27,  a. ;  Hor.  Carm.  i.  31.  9  ;  Juv.  i. 
69  ;  Mart.  x.  35,  xiii.  113.)  This  list  is  closed 
by  the  VelUermnum,  PHvernatinum,  and  Signinum, 
from  Velitrae,  Privernum,  and  Signia,  towns  on 
the  Volscian  hills  ;  the  first  was  a  sound  wine, 
but  had  this  peculiarity,  that  it  always  tasted  as  if 
mixed  with  some  foreign  substance  ;  the  second 
was  thin  and  pleasant ;  the  last  was  looked  upon 
only  in  the  light  of  a  medicine,  valuable  for  its 
astringent  qualities.  (Athen.  i.  p.  27,  b. ;  Plin.  I.e.; 
Mart.  xiii.  116.)  We  may  safely  bring  in  one 
more,  the  Formianum,  from  the  gulf  of  Caieta 
(Laestrygonia  Bacchus  in  amphora,  Hor.  Carm.  iii. 
16.  34),  associated  by  Horace  with  the  Caecuban, 
Falernian,  and  Calenian  (Hor.  Carm.  i.  20,  iii, 
16),  and  compared  by  Galen  (ap.  Aiken,  i.  p.  26 
4h  4 
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e.)  to  the  Privernatinum  and  Rheginum,  but  richer 
(AmapwT^/JO?),  and  ripening  quickly. 

The  fourth  rank  contained  the  Mamertinum, 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Messana,  first  brought 
into  fashion  by  Julius  Caesar.  The  finest,  called 
Potalanum  ('I«Ta\?i/os,  Athen.  i.  p.  27,  d.),  from 
the  fields  nearest  to  the  main  land,  was  sound 
(7jSi)s),  light,  and  at  the  same  time  not  without 
body.  The  Tauromenitanum  was  frequently  sub- 
stituted fraudulently  for  the  Mamertinum,  which  it 
resembled.    (Athen.  i.  p.  27,  d. ;  Plin.  I.  c.) 

Of  the  wines  in  Southern  Gaul,  that  of  Baeter- 
rae  alone  bore  a  high  character.  The  rest  were 
looked  upon  with  suspicion,  in  consequence  of  the 
notorious  frauds  of  the  dealers  in  the  Province,  who 
carried  on  the  business  of  adulteration  to  a  great 
extent,  and  did  not  scruple  to  have  recourse  to 
noxious  drugs.  Among  other  things,  it  was  known 
that  they  purchased  aloes,  to  heighten  the  flavour 
and  improve  the  colour  of  their  merchandise,  and 
conducted  the  process  of  artificial  ripening  so  un- 
skilfully, as  to  impart  a  taste  of  smoke,  which 
called  forth,  as  we  have  seen  above,  the  maledic- 
tion of  Martial  on  the  fumaria  of  Marseilles.  (Plin. 
H.  N.  xiv.  8.  $  5.) 

The  produce  of  the  Balearic  isles  was  compared 
to  the  first  growths  of  Italy,  and  the  same  praise 
was  shared  by  the  vineyards  of  Tarraco  and  Latir 
ron,  while  those  of  the  Laletani  were  not  so  much 
famed  for  the  quality  as  for  the  abundance  of  their 
supply.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xiv.  8.  §  6  ;  Mart.  xiii.  118; 
Silius,  iii.  370.) 

Returning  to  the  East,  several  districts  of  Pon- 
tus,  Paphlagonia,  and  Bithynia,  Lampsacus  on  the 
Hellespont,  Telmessus  in  Caria,  Cyprus,  Tripolis, 
Berytus,  and  Tyre,  all  claimed  distinction,  and 
above  all  the  Chalybonium,  originally  from  Beroea, 
but  afterwards  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Da- 
mascus also,  was  the  chosen  and  only  drink  of  the 
Great  King  (Plin.  H.  N.  xiv.  9  ;  Geopon.  v.  2  ; 
Athen.  i.  p.  28,  d.),  to  which  we  may  join  the 
Babylonium,  called  nectar  by  Chaereus  (Athen.  i. 
p.  29,  f.),  and  the  Bv€\ivos  from  Phoenicia,  which 
found  many  admirers.  (Athen.  i.  p.  29,  b.)  The 
last  is  spoken  of  elsewhere  as  Thracian,  or  Grecian, 
or  Sicilian,  which  may  have  arisen  from  the  same 
grape  having  been  disseminated  through  these 
countries.  (Compare  Herod,  ii.  35  ;  Athen.  i.  p. 
31,  a.) 

Passing  on,  in  the  last  place,  to  Egypt,  where, 
according  to  Hellanicus,  the  vine  was  first  dis- 
covered, the  Mareoticum,  from  near  Alexandria,  de- 
mands our  attention.  It  is  highly  extolled  by 
AthenaeuB,  being  white,  sweet,  fragrant,  light 
(Aeirros),  circulating  quickly  through  the  frame, 
and  not  flying  to  the  head  ;  but  superior  even  to 
this  was  the  Taenioticum,  so  named  from  a  long 
narrow  sandy  ridge  fjmvia)  near  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  Delta ;  it  was  aromatic,  slightly 
astringent,  and  of  an  oily  consistency,  which  dis- 
appeared when  it  was  mixed  with  water :  besides 
these  we  hear  of  the  Sebennyticum,  and  the  wine  of 
Antylla,  a  town  not  far  from  Alexandria.  Ad- 
vancing up  the  valley,  the  wine  of  the  Thebai's, 
and  especially  of  Coptos,  was  so  thin  and  easily 
thrown  off  that  it  could  be  given  without  injury  to 
fever  patients  ;  and  ascending  through  Nubia,  to 
the  confluence  of  the  Nile  with  the  Astapus,  we 
reach  Merot,  whose  wine  has  been  immortalized 
by  Lucan.  (Athen.  i.  p.  33,  f. ;  Strab.  xvii.  p.  799  ; 
if  or.  Carm.  i,  37-- 10  ;  Virg.  Georg.  ii.  91  ;  Lucan, 
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x.  161  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xiv.  9.)  Martial  appears  to 
have  held  them  all  very  cheap,  since  he  pronounces 
the  vinegar  of  Egypt  better  than  its  wine.  (xiii. 
112.) 

We  read  of  several  wines  which  received  their 
designation,  not  from  the  region  to  which  they  be- 
longed, but  from  the  particular  kind  of  grape  from 
which  they  were  made,  or  from  some  circumstance 
connected  with  their  history  or  qualities.  Names 
belonging  to  the  former  class  were  in  all  likelihood 
bestowed  before  the  most  favoured  districts  were 
generally  known,  and  before  the  effects  produced 
upon  the  vine,  by  change  of  soil  and  climate,  had 
been  accurately  observed  and  studied.  After  these 
matters  were  better  understood,  habit  and  mercan- 
tile usage  would  tend  to  perpetuate  the  ancient 
appellation.  Thus,  down  to  a  late  period,  we  hear 
of  the  Amineum  (^Afuvcuos  6lvos,  Hesych.),  from 
the  Aminea  Vitis,  which  held  the  first  place  among 
vines,  and  embraced  many  varieties,  carefully  dis- 
criminated and  cultivated  according  to  different 
methods.  (Plin.  //.  N.  xiv.  4.  §  1  ;  Cato,  B.  R. 
6  and  7 ;  Colum.  iii.  2.  §  7  ;  9.  §  3.)  It  was  of 
Grecian  origin,  having  been  conveyed  by  a  Thes- 
salian  tribe  to  Italy  (a  story  which  would  seem 
to  refer  to  some  Pelasgian  migration),  and  reared 
chiefly  in  Campania  around  Naples,  and  in  the' 
Falernus  ager.  Its  characteristic  excellence  was 
the  great  body  and  consequent  durability  of  its 
wine.  (Firmissima  vina,  Virg.  Georg.  ii.  97  ;  Galen, 
Meth.  med.  xii.  4  ;  Geopon.  viii.  22  ;  Cels.  iv.  2  ; 
Macrob.  ii.  16;  A uson.  Ep.  xviii.  32 ;  Seren. 
Samm.  xxix.  544.)  So,  in  like  manner,  the  \filBias 
ohos  (Athen.  i.  p.  28,  f.),  from  the  ifiiBia  &fnre\os 
(Colum.  iii.  2.  §  24),  which  Virgil  tells  us  (Georg. 
ii.  93)  was  particularly  suitable  for  passim,  and 
the  Kairyias  (smoke-wine)  of  Plato  the  comic  poet 
(Athen.  i.  p.  31,  e.),  prepared  in  greatest  perfec- 
tion near  Beneventum,  from  the  K&avtos  &fiire\os, 
so  named  in  consequence  of  the  clusters  being 
neither  white  nor  black,  but  of  an  intermediate 
dusky  or  smoky  hue.  (Theophr.  H.  P.  ii.  4,  C.  P. 
i.  3  ;  Aristot.  de  Gener.  iv.  4  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xiv.  4. 
§  7  ;  compare  xxxvi.  36,  on  the  gem  Capnias.) 

On  the  other  hand,  the  San-p/as,  on  whose  di- 
vine fragrance  Hermippus  descants  in  such  glow- 
ing language  (Athen.  i.  p.  29,  e.),  is  simply  some 
rich  wine  of  great  age,  "toothless,  and  sere,  and 
wondrous  old."  ((JSoWccs  oiiK  exal/i  ^^  ffairpds .  .  . 
yepuj/  ye  daipovius,  Athen.  x.  p.  441,  d.  ;  see 
Eustath.  ad  Horn.  Od.  ii.  340  ;  Casaub.  ad  Allien. 
i.  p.  29.)  The  origin  of  the  title  dvioo-p-lus  is  some- 
what more  doubtful :  some  will  have  it  to  denote 
wine  from  a  sweet-smelling  spot  (Suid.  s.v.)  ;  others 
more  reasonably  refer  it  to  the  "  .bouquet "  of  the 
wine  itself  (Hesych.  s.  v.) ;  according  to  Phanias  of 
Eresus,  in  one  passage,  it  was  a  compound,  formed 
by  adding  one  part  of  sea-water  to  fifty  of  must, 
although,  in  another  place,  he  seems  to  say,  that  it 
was  wine  obtained  from  grapes  gathered  before  they 
were  ripe,  in  which  case  it  might  resemble  Cham- 
pagne.    (Athen.  i.  p.  32,  a.  ;  compare  p.  462,  e.) 

Those  who  desire  more  minute  details  upon  this 
very  extensive  subject  may  consult  the  Geoponic 
Collection,  books  iii.  to  viii.  inclusive  ;  the  whole 
of  the  14th  book  of  Pliny's  Natural  History,  to- 
gether with  the  first  thirty  chapters  of  the  23d  ; 
the  12th  book  of  Columella,  with  the  commentary 
of  Schneider  and  others  ;  the  2d  book  of  Virgil's 
Georgics,  with  the  remarks  of  Heyne,  Voss,  and 
the  old   grammarians ;   Galen,  i.  9,   aud  xii.  4  j 
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Pollux,  vi.  foil.  ;  Athenaeus,  lib.  i.  and  lib.  x.  ; 
besides  which  there  are  a  multitude  of  passages 
in  other  parts  of  the  above  authors,  in  Catq,  Varro, 
and  in  the  classics  generally,  which  bear  more  or 
less  upon  these  topics. 

Of  modern  writers  we  may  notice  particularly, 
Prosper  Rendella,  Tractatus  de  Vinea,  Vindemia  et 
Vino,  Venet.  1629  ;  Galeatius  Landrinus,  Quaeslio 
de  Mixlione  Vini  et  Aquae,  Ferrar.  1593  ;  An- 
dreas Baccius,  de  Naturali  Vinorum  Historia,  Jsc, 
Rom.  1596,  de  Conviviis  Antiquorum,  dec,  Gronov. 
Thes.  Graec.  Antiq.  ;  Sir  Edward  Barry,  Observa- 
tions on  the  Wines  of  the  Ancients,  Lond.  1 775  ; 
Henderson,  History  of  Ancient  and  modern  Wines, 
Lond.  1824.  Some  of  the  most  important  facts 
are  presented  in  a  condensed  form  in  Becker's 
GaUus,  vol.  ii.  pp.  163 — 176,  and  pp.  238—241, 
and  CliariUes,  vol.  i.  p.  456,  foil.  [W.  R.] 

VIOCURI.       [QUATUORVIRI  VlALES.] 

VIRGA,  dim.  VIRGULA  (t>iS$os),  a  rod  or 
wand.  This  was  in  many  cases  the  emblem  of  a 
certain  rank  or  office  ;  being  earned,  for  example, 
by  the  Salii,  by  a  judge  or  civil  officer  (see  wood- 
cut, p.  98),  a  herald  [Caduceus]  (Non.  Marc.  p. 
528  ;  Ovid.  Met.  i.  716),  and  by  the  Tricliniarcha 
[Triclinium],  or  any  other  person  who  had  to 
exercise  authority  over  slaves.  (Senec.  Epist.  47.) 
The  use  of  the  rod  (pag5i(eiy,  Acts,  xvi.  22)  in 
the  punishment  of  Roman  citizens  was  abolished 
by  the  Lex  Poreia  (p.  696,  a).  In  the  Fasces  a 
number  of  rods  were  bound  together. 

The  wand  was  also  the  common  instrument  of 
magical  display,  as  in  the  hand  of  Circe  (Horn.  Od. 
x.  238,  293,  318,  389),  and  of  Minerva  (xvi.  172). 
To  do  any  thing  virgula  divina  was  to  do  it  by 
magic.  (Cic.  Att.  i.  44.)  The  stripes  of  cloth  were 
called  virgae.  (Ovid.  Ar.  Am.  iii.  269.)  [Pal- 
lium ;  Tela.]  [J.  Y.] 

VI'RGINES  VESTA'LES.  [Vestales  Vir- 

G1NES.] 

VIRIDA'RIUM.     [Hortus.] 

VIS.  Leges  were  passed  at  Rome  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  acts  of  violence.  The  Lex 
Plotia  or  Plautia  was  enacted  against  those  who 
occupied  public  places  and  carried  arras  (Cic.  ad 
Att.  ii.  24,  de  Harusp.  Respons.  8  ;  the  Disserta- 
tion of  Waechter,  Neues  Archiv.  des  Criminalrechts, 
vol.  xiii.reprintedinOrelliiOnomasticon).  The  Lex 
proposed  by  the  consul  Q.  Catulus  on  this  subject, 
with  the  assistance  of  Plautius  the  tribunus,  ap- 
pears to  be  the  Lex  Plotia.  (Cic.  pro  Coel.  29  ; 
Sallust.  in  Cic.  Declam.)  There  was  a  Lex 
Julia  of  the  dictator  Caesar  on  this  subject,  which 
imposed  the  penalty  of  aquae  et  ignis  interdictio. 
(Cic.  Philip,  i.  9.)  Two  Juliae  Leges  were  passed 
as  to  this  matter  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  which 
were  respectively  entitled  De  Vi  Publica,  and  ds 
Vi  Private.  (Dig.  48.  tit.  6,  7.)  The  Lex  de  Vi 
Publica  did  not  apply,  as  the  title  might  seem  to 
import,  exclusi  vely  to  acts  againts  the  public  peace, 
and  it  is  not  possible  to  describe  it  very  accurately 
except  by  enumerating  its  chief  provisions.  The 
collecting  of  arms  (arma,  tela)  in  a  house  (domus), 
or  in  a  villa  (agrove  in  villa),  except  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hunting,  or  going  a  journey  or  a  voyage, 
was  in  itself  a  violation  of  the  Lex.  The  signifi- 
cation of  the  word  tela  in  this  Lex  was  very  ex- 
tensive. The  punishment  for  the  violation  of  this 
Lex  was  aquae  et  ignis  interdictio,  except  in  the 
case  of  attacking  and  plundering  houses  or  villas 
with  an  armed  band,  in  which  case  the  punishment 
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was  death  ;  and  the  penalty  was  the  same  for  carry- 
ing off  a  woman,  married  or  unmarried.  The  cases 
enumerated  in  the  Digest,  as  falling  within  the 
penalties  of  the  Lex  Julia  de  Vi  Privata,  are  cases 
where  the  act  was  of  less  atrocity  ;  for  instance,  if 
a  man  got  a  number  of  men  together  for  a  riot, 
which  ended  in  the  beating  of  a  person,  but  not 
in  his  death,  he  came  within  the  penalties  of  the 
Lex  de  Vi  Privata.  It  was  also  a  case  of  Vis 
Privata,  when  persons  combined  to  prevent  another 
being  brought  before  the  praetor.  The  Senatus- 
consultum  Volnsianum  extended  the  penalties  of 
the  Lex  to  those  who  maintained  another  in  his 
suit,  with  the  view  of  sharing  any  advantage  that 
might  result  from  it.  The  penalties  of  this  Lex 
were  the  loss  of  a  third  part  of  the  offender's  pro- 
perty ;  and  he  was  also  declared  to  be  incapable  of 
being  a  Senator  orDecurio,  or  a  Judex :  by  a  Se- 
natusconsultum,  the  name  of  which  is  not  given, 
he  was  incapacitated  from  enjoying  any  honour, 
quasi  infamis.  (This  matter  is  discussed  at 
length  by  Rein,  Das  Oriminalrecht  der  Romer, 
p.  732.)  [G.  L.] 

VIS  etVISARMATA.  There  was  an  inter- 
dict De  Vi  et  Vi  Armata,  which  applied  to  the 
case  of  a  man  who  was  forcibly  ejected  from  the 
possession  of  a  piece  of  ground  or  edifice  (qui  vi  de- 
lectus est).  The  object  of  the  interdict  was  to  restore 
the  party  ejected  to  possession.  (Dig.  43.  tit.  16  ; 
Interdictum.)  [G.  L.] 

VISCERA'TIO.  [Funus,  p.  562,  a.] 
VITELLIA'NI.  [Tabulae,  p.  1092,  a.] 
VITIS.  [Exercitus,  p.  504,  b.] 
VITRUM  (SaKos),  glass.  A  singular  amount 
of  ignorance  and  scepticism  long  prevailed  with 
regard  to  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  ancients 
in  the  art  of  glass-making.  Some  asserted  that  it 
was  to  be  regarded  as  exclusively  a  modern  inven- 
tion, while  others,  unable  altogether  to  resist  the 
mass  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  contented  them- 
selves with  believing  that  the  substance  was  known 
only  in  its  coarsest  and  rudest  form.  It  is  now 
clearly  demonstrated  to  have  been  in  common  use 
at  a  very  remote  epoch.  Various  specimens  still  in 
existence  prove  that  the  manufacture  had  in  some 
branches  reached  a  point  of  perfection  to  which 
recent  skill  has  not  yet  been  able  to  attain  ;  and 
although  we  may  not  feel  disposed  to  go,  so  far  as 
Winckelmann  (i.  c.  2.  §  20),  who  contends  that  it 
was  used  more  generally  and  for  a  greater  variety 
of  purposes  in  the  old  world  than  among  ourselves, 
yet  when  we  examine  the  numerous  collections 
arranged  in  all  great  public  museums,  we  must  feel 
convinced  that  it  was  employed  as  an  ordinary 
material  for  all  manner  of  domestic  utensils  by  the 
Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans. 

We  find  the  process  of  glass-blowing  distinctly 
represented  in  the  paintings  of  Beni  Hassan,  which 
if  any  faith  can  be  reposed  in  the  interpretation  of 
hieroglyphics  according  to  the  phonetic  system,  were 
executed  during  the  reigns  of  Osirtasen  the  First, 
the  contemporary  of  Joseph,  and  his  immediate 
successors,  while  a  glass  bead  has  been  found  at 
Thebes  bearing  the  name  of  a  monarch  who  lived 
3300  years  ago,  about  the  time  of  the  Jewish 
Exodus.  Vases  also,  wine-bottles,  drinking- cups, 
bugles,  and  a  multitude  of  other  objects  have  been 
discovered  in  sepulchres  and  attached  to  mummies 
both  in  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  and  although  in 
most  cases  no  precise  date  can  be  affixed  to  these 
relics,  many  of  them  are  referred  by  the  most  com- 
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petent  judges  to  a  Very  early  period.  (Wilkinson, 
Ancient  Egyptians,  vol.  iii.  p.  88,  &c.) 

A  story  has  been  preserved  by  Pliny  (H.  N. 
xxxvi.  65),  that  glass  was  first  discovered  acci- 
dentally by  some  merchants  who  having  landed  on 
the  Syrian  coast  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Belus, 
and  being  unable  to  find  stones  to  support  their 
cooking-pots,  fetched  for  this  purpose  from  their 
ship  some  of  the  lumps  of  nitre  which  composed 
the  cargo.  This  being  fused  by  the  heat  of  the 
fire,  united  with  the  sand  upon  which  it  rested 
and  formed  a  stream  of  vitrified  matter.  No  con- 
clusion can  be  drawn  from  this  tale,  even  if  true, 
in  consequence  of  its  vagueness  ;  but  it  probably 
originated  in  the  fact  recorded  by  Strabo  (xvi. 
p.  758)  and  Josephus  (B.J.  ii.  9),  that  the  sand 
of  the  district  in  question  was  esteemed  peculiarly 
suitable  for  glass-making,  and  exported  in  great 
quantities  to  the  workshops  of  Sidon  and  Alexan- 
dria, long  the  most  famous  in  the  ancient  world. 
(See  Hamberger  and  Michaelis  on  the  Glass  of 
the  Hebrews  and  Phoenicians,  Commentar.  Soc. 
Gott.  vol.  iv. ;  Heeren,  Idem,  i.  2.  p.  94.)  Alex- 
andria sustained  its  reputation  for  many  centuries  ; 
Rome  derived  a  great  portion  of  its  supplies  from 
this  source,  and  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Aurelian 
we  find  the  manufacture  still  flourishing.  (Cic.  pro 
Rabir.  Post.  14;  Strabo,  I.  e. ;  Martial,  xi.  11, 
xii.  74,  xiv.  115  ;  Vopisc.  Aurel.  45  ;  Boudet,  Sur 
I' Arte  de  la  Verrerie  ni  eh  Egypte  ;  Description  de 
VEgypte,  vol.  ix.  p.  213.) 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  deciding  by  what 
Greek  author  glass  is  first  mentioned,  because  the 
term  vtxKos,  like  the  Hebrew  word  used  in  the 
book  of  Job  (xxviii.  17)  and  translated  in  the 
LXX.  by  iioAos,  unquestionably  denotes  not  only 
artificial  glass  but  rock-crystal,  or  indeed  any 
transparent  stone  or  stone-like  substance.  (Schol. 
ad  Aristoph.  Nub.  737.)  Thus  the  SeAos  of 
Herodotus  (iii.  24),  in  which  the  Ethiopians 
encased  the  bodies  of  their  dead,  cannot  be 
glass,  although  understood  in  this  sense  by  Ctesias 
and  Diodorus  (ii.  15),  for  we  are  expressly  told 
that  it  was  dug  in  abundance  out  of  the  earth  ; 
and  hence  commentators  have  conjectured  that 
rock-crystal  or  rock-salt,  or  amber,  or  oriental 
ala'basier,  or  some  bituminous  or  gummy  product 
might  be  indicated.  But  when  the  same  his- 
torian in  his  account  of  sacred  crocodiles  (ii.  69) 
states  that  they  were  decorated  with  ear-rings 
made  of  melted  stone  (<kori]^.ar6.  re  \i6iva  xUT^ 
teal  xP^aea  is  ra  Sra  4v94vTes),  we  may  safely 
conclude  that  he  intends  to  describe  some  vitreous 
ornament  for  which  he  knew  no  appropriate  name. 
The  0-tppa.yls  da\ivri  and  trQpayiSe  vaX'wa  of  an 
Athenian  inscription  referred  to  B.  o.  398  (Bockh, 
Corp.  Inscrip.  n.  150.  §  50),  together  with  the 
passage  in  Aristophanes  (Acharn.  74)  where  the 
envoy  boasts  that  he  had  been  drinking  with  the 
great  king  "  e£  6a\iyatv  &c7rw/a£T«*> "  decide  no- 
thing, especially  since  in  another  comedy  (Nub. 
737)  Strepsiades  describes  a  va\os,  or  burning- 
glass,  as  a  transparent  stone  sold  in  the  shops  of 
apothecaries,  and  we  know  that  any  solid  dia- 
phanous substance  ground  into  the  form  of  a  lens 
would  produce  the  effect.  Setting  aside  the  two 
problems  with  regard  to  glass,  attributed  to  Ari- 
stotle, as  confessedly  spurious,  we  at  length  find  a 
satisfactory  testimony  in  the  works  of  his  pupil  and 
successor,  Theophrastus,  who  notices  the  circum- 
stance alluded  to  above,  of  the  fitness  of  the  sand 
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at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Belus  for  the  fabrication 
of  glass. 

Among  the  Latin  writers  Lucretius  appears  to 
be  the  first  in  whom  the  word  vitrum  occurs  (iv. 
604,  vi.  991)  ;  but  it  must  have  been  well  known 
to  his  countrymen  long  before,  for  Cicero  names  it, 
along  with  paper  and  linen,  as  a  common  article  of 
merchandise  brought  from  Egypt  (pro  Rab.  Post. 
14).  Scaurus,  in  his  aedileship  (b.  c.  58),  made 
a  display  of  it  such  as  was  never  witnessed  even 
in  after-times ;  for  the  seena  of  his  gorgeous  theatre 
was  divided  into  three  tiers,  of  which  the  under 
portion  was  of  marble,  the  upper  of  gilded  wood, 
and  the  middle  compartment  of  glass.  (Plin.  H.  N. 
xxxvi.  34.  §  7.)  In  the  poets  of  the  Augustan  age 
it  is  constantly  introduced,  both  directly  and  in 
similes,  and  in  such  terms  as  to  prove  that  it  was 
an  object  with  which  every  one  must  be  familiar 
(e.  g.  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  350,  Aen.  vii.  759  ;  Ovid. 
Amor.  i.  6.  55  ;  Prop.  iv.  8.  37  ;  Hor.  Carm.  iii. 
13.  1).  Strabo  declares  that  in  his  day  a  small 
drinking-cup  of  glass  might  be  purchased  at  Rome 
for  half  an  as  (xvi.  p.  758  ;  compare  Martial,  ix. 
60),  and  so  common  was  it  in  the  time  of  Juvenal 
and  Martial,  that  old  men  and  women  made  a 
livelihood  by  trucking  sulphur  matches  for  broken 
fragments.  (Juv.  v.  48  ;  Martial,  i.  42,  x.  3 ; 
Stat.  Sylv.  i.  6.  73  ;  compare  Dion  Cass.  lvi.  17.) 
When  Pliny  wrote  manufactories  had  been  esta- 
blished not  only  in  Italy,  but  in  Spain  and  Gau] 
also,  and  glass  drinking-cups  had  entirely  super- 
seded those  of  gold  and  silver  (H.  N.  xxxvi.  66, 
67),  and  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus  we  find 
vitrearii  ranked  along  with  curriers,  coachmakers, 
goldsmiths,  silversmiths,  and  other  ordinary  arti- 
ficers whom  the  emperor  taxed  to  raise  money  for 
his  thermae.     (Lamprid.  Alex.  Sev.  24.) 

The  numerous  specimens  transmitted  to  us  prove 
that  the  ancients  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
art  of  imparting  a  great  variety  of  colours  to  their 
glass  ;  they  were  probably  less  successful  in  their 
attempts  to  render  it  perfectly  pure  and  free  from 
all  colour,  since  we  are  told  by  Pliny  that  it  was 
considered  most  valuable  in  this  state.  It  was 
wrought  according  to  the  different  methods  now 
practised,  being  fashioned  into  the  required  shape 
by  the  blowpipe,  cut,  as  we  term  it,  although 
ground  (teritur)  is  a  more  accurate  phrase,  upon  a 
wheel,  and  engraved  with  a  sharp  tool,  like  silver 
("  aliud  flatu  figuratur,  aliud  torno  teritur,  aliud 
argenti  modo  coelatur,"  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi.  66). 
Doubts  have  been  expressed  touching  the  accuracy 
of  the  last  part  of  this  statement ;  but  since  we 
have  the  most  positive  evidence  that  the  diamond 
(adamas)  was  employed  by  engravers  of  gems 
(Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvii.  15  ;  Solin.  52  ;  Isidor.  xvi. 
13,  3),  and  might  therefore  have  been  applied  with 
still  greater  facility  to  scratching  the  surface  of 
glass,  there  is  no  necessity  for  supposing  that  Pliny 
was  not  himself  aware  of  what  he  meant  to  say, 
nor  for  twisting  his  words  into  meanings  which 
they  cannot  legitimately  assume,  especially  since 
hieroglyphics  and  various  others  devices  are  now  to 
be  seen  on  Egyptian  vases  and  trinkets  which  have 
been  engraved  by  some  such  process.  (Wilkinson, 
vol.  iii.  p.  105.)  The  diatreta  of  Martial  (xii.  70) 
were  glass  cups  cut  or  engraved  according  to  one 
or  other  of  the  above  methods.  The  process  was 
difficult,  and  accidents  occurred  so  frequently 
(Mart.  xiv.  115)  that  the  jurists  found  it  necessary 
to  define  accurately  the  circumstances  under  which 
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the  workman  became  liable  for  the  value  of  the 
vessel  destroyed.  (Dig.  9.  tit.  2.  s.  27.  §  29  ;  see 
Salmasius  ad  Vopisc.  Saturn,  c.  8.)  The  art  of 
etching  upon  glass,  now  so  common,  was  entirely 
unknown,  since  it  depends  upon  the  properties 
of  fluoric  acid,  a  chemical  discovery  of  the  last 
century. 

We  may  now  briefly  enumerate  the  chief  uses 
to  which  glass  was  applied. 

1.  Bottles,  vases,  cups,  and  cinerary  urns.  A 
great  number  of  these  may  be  seen  in  the  British 
Museum  and  all  the  principal  continental  cabinets, 
but  especially  in  the  Museo  Borbonico  at  Naples, 
which  contains  the  spoils  of  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii,  and  includes  upwards  of  2400  specimens 
of  ancient  glass.  These  sufficiently  prove  the  taste, 
ingenuity,  and  consummate  skill  lavished  upon  such 
labours  j  many  which  have  been  shaped  by  the 
blowpipe  only,  are  remarkable  for  their  graceful 
form  and  brilliant  colours,  while  others  are  of  the 
most  delicate  and  complicated  workmanship.  A 
very  remarkable  object  belonging  to  the  last  class, 
the  property  of  the  Trivulsi  family,  is  described  in 
the  notes  to  Winckelmann  (i.  c.  2.  §  21)  and  figured 
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here.  It  is  a  glass  cup  contained  within  a  sort 
of  network,  also  of  glass,  to  which  it  is  attached 
by  a  series  of  short  and  very  fine  glass  props  placed 
at  equal  distances  from  each  other.  Round  the 
rim  are  several  letters  connected  with  the  cup  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  network,  and  forming  the 
words  bibe  vivas  multos  annos.  The  cha,T 
racters  of  the  inscription  are  green,  the  network  is 
blue,  the  cup  itself  resembles  opal,  shades  of  red, 
white,  yellow  and  blue  predominating  in  turn  ac- 
cording to  the  angle  at  which  the  light  falls  upon 
it.  It  was  at  first  believed  that  this  effect  was 
the  result  of  long  interment  beneath  the  ground  ; 
but  it  is  much  more  likely  to  have  been  produced 
by  the  artist,  for  it  corresponds  precisely  to  the 
account  given  of  two  precious  cups  presented  by  an 
Egyptian  priest  to  the  emperor  Adrian,  and  cha- 
racterised as  calices  altassonlcs  versicolores.  (Vopisc. 
Saturn,  c.  8.)  Neither  the  letters  nor  the  network 
have  been  soldered  to  the  cup,  but  the  whole  has 
been  cut  of  a  solid  mass,  after  the  manner  of  a 
cameo,  the  marks  of  the  wheel  being  still  visible 
on  the  little  props,  which  are  more  or  less  angular 
according  as  the  instrument  was  able  to  reach  them 
completely  or  not.  But  the  great  triumph  of  an- 
cient genius  in  this  department  is  the  celebrated 


Portland  Vase,  formerly  known  as  the  Barberini 
Vase,  which  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  It  was 
found  about  three  hundred  years  ago,  at  a  short 
distance  from  Rome,  in  a  marble  coffin  within  a 
sepulchral  vault,  pronounced  upon  very  imperfect 
evidence  to  have  been  the  tomb  of  Alexander  Se- 
verus.  The  extreme  beauty  of  this  urn  led  Mont- 
faucon  and  other  antiquaries  to  mistake  it  for  a 
real  sardonyx.  Upon  more  accurate  examination  it 
was  ascertained  to  be  composed  of  dark  blue  glass, 
of  a  very  rich  tint,  on  the  surface  of  which  are  de- 
lineated in  relief  several  minute  and  elaborately 
wrought  figures  of  opaque  white  enamel.  It  has 
been  determined  by  persons  of  the  greatest  practi- 
cal experience,  that  these  figures  must  have  been 
moulded  separately,  and  afterwards  fixed  to  the 
blue  surface  by  a  partial  fusion  ;  but  the  union  has 
been  effected  with  such  extraordinary  care  and 
dexterity,  that  no  trace  of  the  junction  can  be  ob- 
served, nor  have  the  most  delicate  lines  received 
the  slightest  injury.  With  such  samples  before  us, 
we  need  not  wonder  that  in  the  time  of  Nero  a 
pair  of  moderate-sized  glass  cups  with  handles 
(pteroti)  sometimes  cost  fifty  pounds  (HS.  sex 
millibus,  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi.  66).  For  a  full  de- 
scription of  the  Portland  Vase,  see  the  eighth 
volume  of  the  Archaeologia. 

2.  Glass  Pastes  presenting  fac-similes,  either  in 
relief  or  intaglio,  of  engraved  precious  stones.  In 
this  way  have  been  preserved  exact  copies  of  many 
beautiful  gems,  of  which  the  originals  no  longer 
exist,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  catalogues  of  Stosch, 
of  Tassie,  of  the  Orleans  collection,  and  from  similar 
publications.  These  were  in  demand  for  the  rings  of 
such  persons  as  were  not  wealthy  enough  to  purchase 
real  stones,  as  we  perceive  from  the  phrase  "  vitreis 
gemmis  ex  vulgi  annulis."  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxv.  30.) 
Large  medallions  also  of  this  kind  are  still  pre- 
served, and  bas-reliefs  of  considerable  magnitude. 
(See  Winckelmann,  i.  c.  2.  §  27.) 

3.  Closely  allied  to  the  preceding  were  imitations 
of  coloured  precious  stones,  such  as  the  carbuncle, 
the  sapphire,  the  amethyst,  and  above  all,  the  eme- 
rald. These  counterfeits  were  executed  with  such 
fidelity,  that  detection  was  extremely  difficult,  and 
great  profits  were  realised  by  dishonest  dealers 
who  entrapped  the  unwary.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvii. 
75.)  That  such  frauds  were  practised  even  upon 
the  most  exalted  in  station  is  seen  from  the  anec- 
dote given  by  Trebellius  Pollio  of  the  whimsical 
vengeance  taken  by  Gallienus  {Gall.  c.  12)  on  a 
rogue  who  had  cheated  him  in  this  way,  and  col- 
lections are  to  be  seen  at  Rome  of  pieces  of  coloured 
glass  which  were  evidently  once  worn  as  jewels, 
from  which  they  cannot  be  distinguished  by  the 
eye.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvii.  26.  33.  7S ;  Senec.  Ep. 
90 ;  Isidor.  Orig.  xvi.  15.  §  27  ;  Beckmann,  History 
of  Inventions,  vol.  i.  p.  199.  Eng.  Trans.  3d  edit.) 

4.  One  very  elegant  application  of  glass  deserves 
to  be  particularly  noticed.  A  number  of  fine  stalks 
of  glass  of  different  colours  were  placed  vertically, 
and  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  depict  upon 
the  upper  surface  some  figure  or  pattern,  upon  the 
principle  of  a  minute  mosaic.  The  filaments  thus 
combined  were  then  subjected  to  such  a  degree  of 
heat  as  would  suffice  to  soften  without  melting 
them,  and  were  thus  cemented  together  into  a 
solid  mass.  It  is  evident  that  the  picture  brought 
out  upon  the  upper  surface  would  extend  down 
through  the  whole  of  the  little  column  thus  formed, 
and  hence  if  it  was  cut  into  thin  slices  at  right 
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angles  to  the  direction  of  the  fibres,  each  of  these 
sections  would  upon  both  sides  represent  the  de- 
sign which  would  be  multiplied  to  an  extent  in 
proportion  to  the  total  length  of  the  glass  threads. 
Two  beautiful  fragments  evidently  constructed  in 
this  way  are  accurately  commented  upon  by 
Winckelmann  (i.  c.  2.  §  22,  23,  24),  and  another 
recently  brought  from  Egypt  is  shown  on  the  fron- 
tispiece to  the  third  volume  of  Wilkinson's  work. 
Many  mosaic  pavements  and  pictures  (opus  mu- 
sivum)  belong  to  this  head,  since  the  cubes  were 
frequently  composed  of  opaque  glass  as  well  as 
marble,  but  these  have  been  already  discussed  in 
p.  915  of  this  work. 

5.  Thick  sheets  of  glass  of  various  colours  appear 
to  have  been  laid  down  for  paving  floors,  and  to 
have  been  attached  as  a  lining  to  the  walls  and 
ceilings  of  apartments  in  dwelling  houses,  just  as 
scagliuola  is  frequently  employed  in  Italy,  and  oc- 
casionally in  our  own  country  also.  Rooms  fitted 
up  in  this  way  were  called  vitreae  cameras,  and  the 
panels  vitreae  quadratures.  •  Such  was  the  kind 
of  decoration  introduced  by  Scanrus  for  the  scene 
of  his  theatre,  not  columns  nor  pillars  of  glass  as 
some,  nor  bas-reliefs  as  others  have  imagined. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi.  64  ;  Stat.  Syl.  i.  5.  42  ;  Senec. 
Ep.  76 ;  Vopisc.  Firm.  c.  3 ;  Winckelmann,  i. 
c.  2.  §  21 ;  Passeri,  Lucernae  Fictiks,  p.  67.  tab. 
lxxi.) 

6.  The  question  whether  glass  windows  were 
known  to  the  ancients  has,  after  much  discussion, 
been  set  at  rest  by  the  excavations  at  Pompeii,  for 
not  only  have  many  fragments  of  flat  glass  been 
disinterred  from  time  to  time,  but  in  the  tepidarium 
of  the  public  baths  a  bronze  lattice  came  to  light 
with  some  of  the  panes  still  inserted  in  the  frame, 
60  as  to  determine  at  once  not  only  their  existence, 
but  the  mode  in  which  they  were  secured  and  ar- 
ranged. (Mazois,  Palais  de  Scaurus,  c.  viii.  p.  97  ; 
Ruines  de  Pompei,  vol.  iii.  p.  77  ;  Becker,  Gallus, 
vol.  ii.  p.  20.)     [Domus,  p.  432.] 

7.  From  the  time  that  pure  glass  became  known, 
it  must  have  been  remarked  that  when  darkened 
upon  one  side,  it  possessed  the  property  of  reflect- 
ing images.  We  are  certain  that  an  attempt  was 
made  by  the  Sidonians  to  make  looking-glasses 
(Plin. '  H.  N.  xxxvi.  66),  and  equally  certain  that 
it  must  have  failed,  for  the  use  of  metallic  mirrors, 
which  are  more  costly  in  the  first  instance,  which 
require  constant  care,  and  attain  but  imperfectly 
the  end  desired,  was  universal  under  the  Empire. 
Respecting  ancient  mirrors,  see  Speculum. 

8.  A  strange  story  with  regard  to  an  alleged  in- 
vention of  malleable  glass  is  found  in  Petronius 
(c.  51),  is  told  still  more  circumstantially  by  Dion 
Cassius  (Ivii.  21),  and  is  alluded  to  by  Pliny  (H.  N. 
xxxvi.  66),  with  an  expression  of  doubt,  however, 
as  to  its  truth.  An  artist  appeared  before  Tiberius 
with  a  cup  of  glass.  This  he  dashed  violently 
upon  the  ground.  When  taken  up  it  was  neither 
broken  nor  cracked,  but  dinted  like  a  piece  of 
metal.  The  man  then  produced  a  mallet,  and  ham- 
mered it  back  into  its  original  shape.  The  emperor 
inquired  whether  any  one  was  acquainted  with  the 
secret,  and  was  answered  in  the  negative,  upon 
which  the  order  was  given  that  he  should  be  in- 
stantly beheaded,  lest  the  precious  metals  might 
lose  their  value,  should  such  a  composition  become 
generally  known.  [W.  R.] 

VITTA,  or  ploral  VITTAE,  a  ribbon  or  fillet, 
is  to  be  considered,  I.  As  an  ordinary  portion  of 
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female  dress.     II.  As  a  decoration  of  sacred  per- 
sons and  sacred  things. 

1.  When  considered  as  an  ordinary  portion  ol 
female  dresB,  it  was  simply  a  band  encircling  the 
head,  and  serving  to  confine  the  tresses  (crinales 
vittae)  the  ends,  when  long  (longae  taenia  vittae), 
hanging  down  behind.  (Virg.  Aen.  vii.  351,  403; 
Ovid.  Met.  ii.  413,  iv.  6;  Isidor.  xix.  31.  §  6.) 
It  was  worn  (1.)  by  maidens  (Virg.  Aen.  ii.  168 ; 
Prop.  iv.  11.  34;  Val.  Flacc.  viii.  6;  Serv.  ad 
Virg.  Aen.  ii.  133);  (2.)  by  married  women  also, 
the  vitta  assumed  on  the  nuptial  day  being  of  a 
different  form  from  that  used  by  virgins.  (Prop.  iv. 
3.  15,  iv.  1 1.  34 ;  Plaut.  Mil.  Gl.  iii.  1.  194 ;  Val. 
Max.  v.  2.  §  1.) 

The  Vitta  was  not  worn  by  libertinae  even  of 
fair  character  (Tibull.  i.  6.  67),  much  less  by  me- 
retrices ;  hence  it  was  looked  upon  as  an  insigne 
pudoris,  and,  together  with  the  stola  and  instita, 
served  to  point  out  at  first  sight  the  freeborn  ma- 
tron. (Ovid.  A.  A.  i.  31,  R.  A.  386,  Trist.  ii. 
247,  Ep.  ex  Pont.  iii.  3.  51.) 

The  colour  was  probably  a  matter  of  choice, 
white  and  purple  are  both  mentioned.  (Ovid.  Met. 
ii.  413,  Ciris,  511;  Stat.  Achill.  i.  611.)  One 
of  those  represented  in  the  cuts  below  is  orna- 
mented with  embroidery,  and  they  were  in  some 
cases  set  with  pearls  (vittae  margaritarum,  Dig.  34. 
tit.  2.  s.  25.  §  2). 

The  following  woodcuts  represent  back  and  front 
views  of  the  heads  of  statues  from  Herculaneum,  . 
on  which  we  perceive  the  vitta.    (Bronzi  d'Erce- 
lano,  vol.  ii.  tav.  72,  75.) 


II.  When  employed  for  sacred  purposes,  it  was 
usually  twisted  round  the  infula  [Inpula],  and 
held  together  the  loose  flocks  of  wool.  (Virg.  Georg. 
iii.  487,  Aen.  x.  537 ;  Isidor.  xix.  30.  §  4 ;  Serv. 
ad  Virg.  Aen.  x.  538 ;  the  expression  of  Lucan  v. 
142,  &c.  is  obscure.)  Under  this  form  it  was  em- 
ployed as  an  ornament  for  (1.)  Priests,  and  those 
who  offered  sacrifice.  (Virg.  Aen.  ii.  221,  vi.  637, 
x.  537  ;  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  57.)  (2.)  Priestesses,  espe- 
cially those  of  Vesta,  and  hence  vittata  sacerdos 
for  a  Vestal,  hot'  4^6xv.  (Virg.  Aen.  vii.  418; 
Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  30,  vi.  457  ;  Juv.  iv.  9,  vi.  50.) 
(3.)  Prophets  and  poets,  who  may  be  regarded  as 
priests,  and  in  this  case  the  Vittae  were  frequently 
intertwined  with  chaplets  of  olive  or  laurel.  (Virg. 
Aen.  iii.  81,  vi.  665 ;  Stat.  Sifo.  ii.  1.  26,  Achill. 
i.  11,  Theb.  iii.  466).  (4.)  Statues  of  deities. 
(Virg.  Aen.  ii.  168,  296;  Juv.  vi.  50;  compare 
Stat.  Silv.  iii.  3.  3.)  (5.)  Victims  decked  for  sa- 
crifice. (Virg.  Georg.  iii.  487,  Aen.  ii.  133, 156, 
v.  366 ;  Ovid.  Ep.  ex  Pont.  iii.  2.  74,  Stat.  Achill. 
ii.  301.)  (6.)  Altars.  (Virg.  Ed.  viii.  64,  Aen. 
iii.  64.)  (7.)  Temples.  (Prop.  iv.  9.  27 ;  compare 
Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  53.)  (8.)  The  'meriipia  of  suppli- 
ants.   (Virg.  Aen.  vii.  237,  viii.  128.) 
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The  sacied  vittae,  as  well  as  the  infulae,  were 
made  of  wool,  and  hence  the  epithets  lanea  (Ovid. 
Fast.  iii.  30)  and  mollis.  (Virg.  Eel.  viii.  64.) 
They  were  white  (niveae,  Virg.  Georg.  iii.  487  ; 
Ovid.  Met.  xiii.  643  ;  Stat.  Tkeb.  iii.  466),  or  pur- 
ple (punieeae,  Prop.  iv.  9.  27),  or  azure  (caeruleae) 
when  wreathed  round  an  altar  to  the  manes.  (Virg. 
Aen.  iii.  64.) 

Vitta  is  also  used  in  the  general  sense  of  a  string 
for  tying  up  garlands  (Plin.  //.  N.  xviii.  2 ;  Isidor. 
xix.  31.6),  and  vittae  loreae  for  the  leathern  straps 
or  braces  by  which  a  machine  was  worked.  (Plin. 
H.  N.  xviii.  31.^  [W.  R.] 

ULNA  (wAei/ij),  properly  the  fore-arm  from 
the  shoulder  to  the  wrist,  is  also  used  for  the 
whole  arm,  and  even  for  the  whole  span  of  both 
arms  ;  and  hence,  as  a  measure  of  length,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  used  with  different  significations.  In 
the  chief  passages  in  which  it  occurs  (Virg.  JBuc. 
iii.  105,  Georg,  iii.  355  ;  Ovid,  Metam.  viii.  750  ; 
Hor.  Epod.  iv.  8)  there  is  nothing  to  determine  its 
length,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  last  quoted  passage, 
where,  however,  we  may  easily  suppose  the  exag- 
geration of  caricature.  Servius,  however,  in  his 
note  on  the  first  of  these  passages,  says  that  it  was 
the  space  between  the  outstretched  hands,  that  is, 
the  same  as  the  Greek  bpyvia  of  six  feet ;  and  this 
is  evidently  its  meaning  in  Pliny  (//.  N.  xvi.  40. 
s.  76,  32.  s.  57),  where  it  is  important  to  observe 
that  crassitudo  refers  to  the  circumference  of  the 
trunk,  not  to  its  diameter.  Later  writers  use  it 
as  equivalent  to  the  cubit  or  a  modification  of  it, 
and  hence  the  modern  ell.  (Pollux,  ii.  140  ;  Solin. 
54.)  [P.  S.] 

ULTROTRIBU'TA.     [Censor,  p.  265,  a.] 

UMBELLA.     [Umbraculum.] 

UMBILICUS.     [Liber.] 

UMBO.     [Clipeus  ;  Toga,  p.  1136,  b.] 

UMBRA'CULUM,  UMBELLA  (cricdScwv, 
iTKia&iov,  HKiaSlo-Kfi)  a  parasol,  was  used  by  Greek 
and  Roman  ladies  as  a  protection  against  the  sun. 


They  seem  not  to  have  been  carried  generally  by 
the  ladies  themselves,  but  by  female  slaves  who 
held  them  over  their  mistresses.     The  daughters 
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of  the  aliens  (^eVoiKoi)  at  Athens  had  to  carry 
parasols  after  the  Athenian  maidens  at  the  Pana- 
thenaea,  as  is  mentioned  under  Hydriaphoria. 
The  parasols  of  the  ancients  seem  to  have  been 
exactly  like  our  own  parasols  or  umbrellas  in 
form,  and  could  be  shut  up  and  opened  like  ours. 
(Aristoph.  Equit.  1348  ;  Schol.  ad  Iocs  Ovid.  Ar. 
Am.  ii.  209.)  They  are  often  represented  in  paint- 
ings on  ancient  vases:  the  annexed  woodcut  is 
taken  from  Millin's  Peiniures  de  Vases  Antiques, 
vol.  i.  pi.  70.  The  female  is  clothed  in  a  long 
Chiton  or  Diploidion  [Tunica,  p.  1172,  b.],  and 
has  a  small  Himation,  which  seems  to  have  fallen 
off  her  shoulders. 

It  was  considered  a  mark  of  effeminacy  for  men 
to  make  use  of  parasols.  (Anacreon,  ap.  Athen.  xii. 
p.  534,  a.)  The  Roman  ladies  used  them  in  the 
amphitheatre  to  defend  themselves  from  the  sun 
or  some  passing  shower  (Mart.  xiv.  28),  when  the 
wind  or  other  circumstances  did  not  allow  the  ve- 
larium to  be  extended.  To  hold  a  parasol  over  a 
lady  was  one  of  the  common  attentions  of  lovers 
(Mart.  xi.  73  ;  Ovid.  /.  a),  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  very  common  to  give  parasols  as  presents, 
(Juv.  ix.  50.) 

Instead  of  parasols  the  Greek  women  in  later 
times  wore  a  kind  of  straw  bat  or  bonnet, 
called  &o\la.  (Pollux,  vii.  174 ;  compare  x.  127  ; 
Theocr.  xv.  39.)  The  Romans  also  wore  a  hat  with 
a  broad  brim  (petasus)  as  a  protection  against  the 
sun.  (Suet.  Aug.  82  ;  Dion  Cass.  lix.  7.)  See  Paci- 
audi,  de  Umbellae  gestatione,  Rom.  1752;  Becker, 
Charikks,  vol.  ii.  p.  73. 

UNCIA  (pyida,  ovytcia,  oiiyyla),  the  twelfth 
part  of  the  As  or  Libra,  is  derived  by  Varro  from 
unus,  as  being  the  unit  of  the  divisions  of  the  as 
(L.L.  v.  171,  Mtiller).  It  was  subdivided  into 
2  semunciae,  3  duellae,  4  sicilici,  6  sextulae,  24  scru- 
pula,  and  144  siliquae.  The  values  of  the  Uneia 
and  its  subdivisions,  in  terms  of  our  own  weights, 
will  be  found  in  the  Tables. 

In  connecting  the  Roman  system  of  weights  and 
money  with  the  Greek,  another  division  of  the  unci? 
was  used.  When  the  drachma  was  introduoed 
into  the  Roman  system  as  equivalent  to  the  dena- 
rius of  96  to  the  pound  [Denarius  ;  Drachma] 
the  uncia  contained  8  drachmae,  the  drachma  3 
scrupula,  the  scrupulum  2  oboli  (since  6  oboli  made 
up  the  drachma),  and  the  obohs  3  siliquae  (Heparin). 
Therefore  the  uncia  was  divided  into  8  drachmae, 
24  scrupula,  48  oboli,  144  siliquae.  In  this  division 
we  have  the  origin  of  the  modern  Italian  system, 
in  which  the  pound  is  divided  into  12  ounces,  the 
ounce  into  8  drams,  the  dram  into  3  scruples,  and 
the  scruple  into  6  carats.  In  each  of  these  systems 
1 728  KepuTia,  siliquae,  or  carats  make  up  the  pound. 

The  uncial  system  was  adopted  by  the  Greeks 
of  Sicily,  who  called  their  obol  Afrpa  (the  Roman 
libra),  and  divided  it  into  twelve  parts,  each  of 
which  they  called  byicia  or  ovyKia  (the  Roman 
uncia).  In  this  system  the  oyxia  was  reckoned 
equal  to  the  x"^"0"5-  [LlTRA  ;  Nummus,  pp. 
813,  814.] 

Miiller  considers  that  the  Greeks  of  Sicily,  and 
also  the  Romans  themselves,  obtained  the  uncial 
system  from  the  Etruscans.  (Etrusker,  i.  p.  309.) 

The  Romans  applied  the  uncial  division  to  all 
kinds  of  magnitude.  [As.]  In  length  the  uncia 
was  the  twelfth  of  a  foot,  whence  the  word  inch, 
in  area  the  twelfth  of  a  jugerum,  in  content  the 
twelfth  of  a  sextarius,  in  time  the  twelfth  of  an 
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hour.     [As,  sub  Jin.']      Respecting  the  uncia  as  a 
coin  see  As,  p.  141,  a. 

(Bockh,  Metrolog.  Untersuch.  pp.  155, 160,  165, 
293  ;  Wurm,  de  Pond,  &c.  pp.  8,  9,  63,  67,  118, 
138.)  [P.S.] 

UNCIA'RIUM  FENUS.  [Fenus,  p.  527,  b.] 
U  NCTO'RES.  [  Balneae,  p.  1 90,  b.] 
UNCTUA'RIUM.  [Balneae,  p.  190,  b.] 
UNGUENTA,  ointments,  oils,  or  salves.  The 
application  of  Unguenta  in  connection  with  bath- 
ing and  the  athletic  contests  of  the  ancients  is 
stated  under  Balneae,  Athletae,  &c.  But 
although  their  original  object  was  simply  to  pre- 
serve the  health  and  elasticity  of  the  human  frame, 
they  were  in  later  times  used  as  articles  of  luxury. 
They  were  then  not  only  employed  to  impart  to 
the  body  or  hair  a  particular  colour,  but  also  to 
give  to  them  the  most  beautiful  fragrance  possible  ; 
they  were,  moreover,  not  merely  applied  after  a 
bath,  hut  at  any  time,  to  render  one's  appearance  or 
presence  more  pleasant  than  usual.  In  short  they 
were  used  then  as  oils  and  pomatums  are  at  present. 
The  numerous  kinds  of  oils,  soaps,  pomatums, 
and  other  perfumes  with  which  the  ancients  were 
acquainted,  are  quite  astonishing.  We  know  several 
kinds  of  soap  which  they  used,  though,  as  it  ap- 
pears, more  for  the  purpose  of  painting  the  hair 
than  for  cleaning  it.  (Plin.  H.N.  xviii.  12,  51  ; 
Mart.  viii.  23.  20,  xiv.  26,  27.)  For  the  same 
purpose  they  also  used  certain  herbs.  (Ovid.  Ar. 
Amat.  iii.  163,  Amor.  i.  14.) 

Among  the  various  and  costly  oils  which  were 
partly  used  for  the  skin  and  partly  for  the  hair,  the 
following  may  be  mentioned  as  examples  :  mende- 
sium,  megalesium,  metopium,  amaracinum,  Cypri- 
num,  susinum,  nardinum,  spicatum,  iasminum, 
rosaceum,  and  crocus-oil,  which  was  considered  the 
most  costly.  (Becker,  Gallus,  ii.  p.  27.)  In  ad- 
dition to  these  oils  the  ancients  also  used  various 
kinds  of  powder  as  perfumes,  which  by  a  general 
name  are  called  Diapasmata.  To  what  extent 
the  luxury  of  using  fragrant  oils  and  the  like  was 
carried  on,  may  be  inferred  from  Seneca  (Bpist.  86), 
who  says  that  people  anointed  themselves  twice  or 
even  three  times  a  day,  in  order  that  the  delicious 
fragrance  might  never  diminish.  At  Rome,  how- 
ever, these  luxuries  did  not  become  very  general 
till  towards  the  end  of  the  republic  (Gell.  vii.  12), 
while  the  Greeks  appear  to  have  been  familiar  with 
them  from  early  times.  The  wealthy  Greeks  and 
Romans  carried  their  ointments  and  perfumes  with 
them,  especially  when  they  bathed,  in  small  boxes 
of  costly  materials  and  beautiful  workmanship, 
which  were  called  Narthecia.  (Bbttiger,  Sabina,  i. 
p.  52.)  The  traffic  which  was  carried  on  in  these 
ointments  and  perfumes  in  several  towns  of  Greece 
and  southern  Italy  was  very  considerable.  The 
persons  engaged  in  manufacturing  them  were  called 
by  the  Romans  Ungucntarii  (Cic.  de  Off.  i.  12  ; 
Horat,  Sat.  ii.  3.  228),  or  as  they  frequently  were 
women,  Unguentariae  (Plin.  H.  N.  viii.  5),  and 
the  art  of  manufacturing  them  Unguentaria.  In 
the  wealthy  and  effeminate  city  of  Capua  there 
was  one  great  street  called  the  Seplasia,  which 
consisted  entirely  of  shops  in  which  ointments  and 
perfumes  were  sold. 

A  few  words  are  necessary  on  the  custom  of  the 
ancients  in  painting  their  faces.  In  Greece  this 
practice  appears  to  have  been  very  common  among 
the  ladies,  though  men  also  had  sometimes  re- 
course to  it,  as  for  example,  Demetrius  Phalereus. 
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(Athen.  xii.  p.  642.)  But  as  regards  the  women, 
it  appears  that  their  retired  mode  of  living,  and 
their  sitting  mostly  in  their  own  apartments,  de- 
prived them  of  a  great  part  of  their  natural  fresh- 
ness and  beauty,  for  which,  of  course,  they  were 
anxious  to  make  up  by  artificial  means.  (Xenoph. 
Oecon.  10.  §  10  ;  Stobaeus,  iii.  p.  87,  ed.  Gaisford  j 
compare  Becker,  CAaricles,  ii.  p.  232.)  This  mode 
of  embellishing  themselves  was  probably  applied 
only  on  certain  occasions,  such  as  when  they  went 
out,  or  wished  to  appear  more  charming.  (Lysias, 
de  coed.  Eratosth.  p.  15  ;  Aristoph.  Lysistr.  149, 
Eecles.  878,  Pint.  1064  ;  Pint.  Alcib.  39.)  The 
colours  used  for  this  purpose  were  white  (tyifiMiov 
(cerusa)  and  red  (€7xou<ra  or  &yxov<ra,  irai84pas, 
avK&ixivov,  or  <pvKos,  Xenoph.  Oecon.  10.  §  2  ; 
Aristoph.  Lysistr.  48,  Eecles.  929  ;  Alexis,  ap. 
Athen.  xiii.  p.  568,  compare  557  ;  Etymol.  Mag. 
s.  v.  'E^i/j./ivBiSoSai').  The  eyebrows  were  fre- 
quently painted  black  (pfoav,  fiffSoXos,  or  orf/i/iis, 
Alexis,  ap.  At/ien.  xiii.  p.  568  ;  Pollux,  y.  101). 
The  manner  in  which  this  operation  of  painting 
was  performed,  is  still  seen  in  some  ancient  works 
of  art  representing  ladies  in  the  act  of  painting 
themselves.  Sometimes  they  are  seen  painting 
themselves  with  a  brush  and  sometimes  with  their 
fingers.  (Bb'ttiger,  Sabina,  ii.  tab.  ix.  and  i.  tab.  vi.) 

The  Romans,  towards  the  end  of  the  republic 
and  under  the  empire,  were  no  less  fond  of  painting 
themselves  than  the  Greeks.  (Horat.  Epod.  xii, 
1 0  ;  Ovid.  Ar.  Am.  iii.  199  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxviii.  8.) 
The  red  colour  was  at  Rome,  as  in  many  parts  of 
Greece,  prepared  from  a  kind  of  moss  which  the 
Romans  called  fuens  (the  rocella  of  Linnaeus),  and 
from  which  afterwards  all  kinds  of  paint  were 
called  fucus.  Another  general  term  for  paint  is 
creta.  For  embellishing  and  cleaning  the  com- 
plexion the  Greeks  as  well  as  the  Romans  used  a 
substance  called "  oesipum  (see  the  comment,  on 
Suidas,  s.  v.  OIgitii),  which  was  prepared  of  the 
wool  taken  from  those  parts  of  the  body  of  a  sheep 
in  which  it  perspired  most.  Another  remedy  often 
applied  for  similar  purposes  consisted  of  powdered 
excrementa  of  the  Egyptian  crocodiles.  (Horat, 
and  Plin.  I.  c.) 

Respecting  the  subjects  here  mentioned  and 
everything  connected  with  the  toilet  of  the  an- 
cients, see  Bottiger,  Sabina  oder  Morgenscenen  im 
Putzssimmer  einer  reichen  Romerin.  Leipz.  1806. 
2  vols.  [L.  S.] 

UNGUENTA'RII.     [Unguenta.] 

UNIVE'RSITAS.  The  philosophical  division 
of  things  (Res)  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term,  is 
into  things  Corporeal  (Res  Corporales),  objects  of 
sense,  and  things  Incorporeal  (Res  Incorporales), 
objects  of  intellect  only  (Cic.  Top.  5.)  ;  and  this 
division  was  applied  by  the  Roman  Jurists  to  things 
as  the  objects  of  Rights.  When  a  man  said  of  a 
thing  "  meum  est,"  it  might  be  either  a  Corporeal 
thing,  as  a  piece  of  land  or  an  animal ;  or  it  might 
be  an  Incorporeal  thing,  as  a  Jus  utendi  fruendi. 
Obligationes  were  also  classed  among  Incorporeal 
things.  But  this  is  not  a  division  of  things,  in  the 
limited  sense,  for  things  in  that  sense  are  always 
corporeal ;  it  is  a  division  of  things  in  the  wider 
sense. 

In  a  thing  corporeal  we  may  consider  that  there 
are  parts,  in  reference  to  which  the  whole  is  a  Uni- 
versitas  or  a  unit.  If  then  the  division  into  parts 
is  made  with  reference  to  the  subjection  of  a  part 
to  a  person's  will,  the  part  is  vie  ived  as   a  whole, 
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as  a  thing  in  itself,  that  is,  the  whole  is  viewed 
pro  diviso  ;  for  division  in  this  case  is  the  same  as 
making  many  wholes  out  of  one  whole.  It  is 
nere  assumed  that  the  thing  is  in  its  nature  di- 
visible ;  as  a  piece  of  land  which  is  capable  of 
being  divided  into  parts. 

But  there  are  parts  of  things  corporeal  which 
are  essential  to  the  constitution  of  the  whole,  so  that 
the  whole  cannot  be  divided  into  parts  without 
the  destruction  of  its  nature  ;  as  a  living  animal 
for  instance. 

Besides  the  corporeal  parts  into  which  a  (cor- 
poreal) thing  is  divisible,  we  may  suppose  incorpo- 
real, ideal  parts  of  a  corporeal  thing  (Dig.  45.  tit. 
3.  s.  5).  These  parts  are  assumed  fractions  of  a 
whole,  not  corporeal  parts.  If  such  a  part  is  the 
object  of  thought,  the  whole  corporeal  thing  is 
viewed  pro  indiviso :  the  corporeal  object  of  the  will 
is  the  thing,  and  the  limitation  of  the  will  to  a 
part,  is  merely  intellectual.  Thus  several  persons 
may  be  joint  owners  of  a  piece  of  undivided  land, 
but  no  one  can  say  that  any  particular  part  belongs 
to  him.  The  case  just  put  is  that  of  a  corporeal 
whole  and  ideal  parts.  But  the  whole  may 
be  ideal  and  the  parts  corporeal :  as  when  there 
is  a  number  of  independent  corporeal  things,  not 
materially  connected,  but  they  are  intellectually 
connected  so  as  to  form  in  idea  a  whole :  thus  a 
flock  of  sheep  is  an  ideal  whole,  and  the  several 
Bheep  are  the  independent  corporeal  things.  The 
ideal  whole  is  not  composed  of  the  several  corporeal 
things,  for  an  ideal  whole  cannot  be  composed  of 
corporeal  parts  ;  but  the  ideal  whole  is  a  notion 
which  is  formed  with  reference  to  some  particular 
purpose.  It  is  necessary  that  the  purpose  of  the 
several  things  shall  not  be  different  from  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  general  purpose  for  which  the  notion 
is  formed,  but  subservient  to  it.  Thus  as  separate 
corporeal  things  may  be  often  materially  united  to 
form  a  new  corpus ;  so  the  several  independent 
things  which  are  not  capable  of  such  material 
union,  may  be  viewed  as  an  ideal  union  or  as  a 
a  universitas  for  some  purpose  ;  the  flock  of  sheep 
may  be  viewed  as  a  whole,  as  a  universitas,  for 
the  purpose  of  ownership.  Such  a  universitas,  as 
already  observed,  is  independent  of  the  several  cor- 
poreal things:  it  still  exists  if  they  are  all  changed. 
Thus  in  a  flock  of  sheep  we  have  a  fictitious,  a 
juristical  whole  or  thing,  and  in  the  notion  of 
a  universitas  of  persons  we  have  a  fictitious  or  ju- 
ristical person,  which  is  still  the  same  person 
though  all  the  individuals  are  changed.  As  a 
number  of  sheep  must  have  a  name,  a  flock,  in  order 
to  be  comprehended  in  one  notion,  so  a  juristical 
person  must  have  a  name,  as  the  universitas  of 
Fabri,  or  the  city  of  Rome. 

The  term  universitas  then  may  have  various 
senses,  1.  Both  the  universitas  and  the  parts  may 
be  corporeal  (Dig.  50.  tit.  16.  s.  239.  §  8)  :  terri- 
torium  est  universitas  agrorum  intra  fines  cujus- 
que  civitatis.  2.  The  universitas  may  be  corpo- 
real, and  the  parts  incorporeal,  as  when  we  imagine 
fractional  parts  of  a  thing.  3.  The  universitas  may 
be  incorporeal,  and  the  parts  corporeal,  as  a  flock 
of  sheep.  4.  The  universitas  and  the  parts  may 
both  be  incorporeal. 

The  fourth  is  the  case  when  the  notion  of  a 
whole  and  its  parts  is  not  applied  to  things,  but  to 
rights :  thus  a  man's  whole  property  may  be 
viewed  as  a  unit,  or  as  a  universitas,  which  compre- 
hends the  several  rights  that  he  has  to  the  several 
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material  things  which  form  the  ideal  unit  of  his 
property. 

In  this  way  we  arrive  at  the  correct  notion  of  a 
universitas  of  persons,  which  is  the  notion  of  a 
fictitious  person  imagined  for  certain  purposes,  as 
the  notion  of  a  universitas  of  independent  material 
things  is  the  notion  of  a  fictitious  thing,  imagined 
for  certain  purposes. 

A  single  person  only  can  properly  be  viewed  as 
the  subject  of  rights  and  duties  ;  but  the  notion  of 
legal  capacity  may  by  a  fiction  be  extended  to  an 
imaginary  person,  to  a  universitas  personarum,  but 
the  fictitious  person  is  not  a  unit  composed  of  the 
real  persons :  it  is  a  name  in  which  the  several 
persons  or  a  majority  may  act  for  certain  permanent 
purposes.  The  purpose  itself  is  sometimes  the 
fictitious  person,  as  when  property  is  given  for 
the  service  of  religion,  whether  it  is  administered 
by  one  person  or  several  persons.  Such  juristical 
persons  have  certain  legal  capacities  as  individuals 
have  ;  but  their  legal  capacities  are  limited  to 
property  as  their  object.  It  is  true  that  the  Ro- 
mans often  considered  persons  as  a  collective  unity, 
simply  because  they  all  exercised  the  same 
functions :  thus  they  speak  of  the  Collegium 
of  the  consuls  [Collegium],  and  of  theTribuni 
Plebis.  In  like  manner  they  say  that  the  Duum- 
viri of  a  municipum  are  to  be  viewed  as  one  person. 
(Dig.  50.  tit.  1.  s.  25).  But  these  fictitious 
unities  have  only  reference  to  Jus  Publicum,  and 
they  have  no  necessary  connection  with  juristical 
persons,  the  essential  character  of  which  is  the 
capacity  to  have  and  acquire  property  by  some 
name. 

Juristical  persons  could  be  subjects  of  owner- 
ship, Jura  in  re,  obligationes,  and  hereditas : 
they  could  own  slaves  and  have  the  Patronatus  ; 
but  all  the  relations  of  Familia,  as  the  Patria  Po- 
testas  and  others  of  a  like  kind,  were  foreign  to  the 
notion.  But  though  the  capacity  to  have  property 
is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Juristical 
persons  viewed  with  relation  to  Jus  Privatum,  the 
objects  for  which  the  property  is  had  and  applied 
may  be  any ;  and  the  capacity  to  have  property 
implies  a  purpose  for  which  it  is  had,  which  is 
often  much  more  important  than  this  mere  capacity. 
But  the  purposes  for  which  Juristical  persons  have 
property  are  quite  distinct  from  their  capacity  to 
have  it.  This  will  appear  from  all  or  any  of  the 
examples  hereinafter  given. 

The  following  are  Juristical  persons:  (1)  Civi- 
tas:  (2)  Municipes:  this  term  is  more  common 
than  Municipium,  and  comprehends  both  citizens 
of  a  Municipium  and  a  Colony  ;  it  is  also  used 
when  the  object  is  to  express  the  Municipium  as 
a  whole  opposed  to  the  individual  members  of  it. 
(3)  Respublica.  In  the  republican  period,  when 
used  without  an  adjunct,  Respublica  expressed 
Rome,  but  in  the  old  jurists  it  signifies  a  Civitas 
dependent  on  Rome.  (4)  Respublica  Civitatis  or 
Municipii :  (5)  Commune,  CommunitaB.  Besides 
the  Civitates,  component  parts  of  the  Civitates  are 
also  Juristical  persons  :  (1)  Curiae  or  Decuriones  ; 
the  word  Decuriones  often  denotes  the  individuals 
composing  the  body  of  Decuriones  as  opposed  to 
the  Civitas  (Municipes),  which  appears  from  a 
passage  in  the  Digest  (4.  tit.  3.  s.  15),  where  it  is 
stated  that  an  action  for  Dolus  will  not  lie  against 
the  Municipes,  for  a  fictitious  person  cannot  be 
guilty  of  Dolus,  but  such  action  will  lie  against  the 
individual   Decuriones  who  administer  the  affaizs 
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of  the  Municipes.  Sometimes  the  word  Curia  is 
used  as  equivalent  to  Civitas :  and  sometimes  the 
Decuriones  are  spoken  of  as  a  Juristical  person, 
which  has  property  as  such.  (2)  Vici ;  which 
have  no  political  self-existence,  but  are  attached 
to  some  Respublica  ;  yet  they  are  juristical  per- 
sons, can  hold  property,  and  maintain  suits.  (3) 
Fora,  Conciliabula,  Castella.  These  were  places 
between  Civitates  and  Vici  as  to  extent  and  im- 
portance ;  they  belonged  to  a  Respublica,  but  had 
the  rights  of  juristical  persons :  they  are  not  men- 
tioned in  the  legislation  of  Justinian,  but  the  names 
occur  in  the  Tablet  of  Heraclea,  in  the  Lex  Galliae 
Cisalpinae,  and  in  Paulus  (S.  R.  iv.  tit.  6.  s.  2.) 
In  the  later  period  of  the  Empire,  Provinces  were 
viewed  as  juristical  persons. 

In  the  writings  of  the  Agrimensores,  commu- 
nities, and,  particularly,  colonies  (coloni),  are  desig- 
nated by  the  appropriate  name  of  Publicae  Per- 
sonae,  and  property  is  spoken  of  as  belonging  to 
the  Coloni,  that  is,  the  Colonia,  Coloni  being  used 
here  in  the  same  sense  in  which  Municipes  was 
used  as  above  explained. 

Other  juristical  persons  were  (1)  Religious 
bodies,  as  Collegia  of  Priests,  and  of  the  Vestal 
Virgins,  which  could  hold  property  and  take  by 
testament.  (2)  Associations  of  official  persons, 
such  as  those  who  were  employed  in  administra- 
tion :  the  body  of  Scribae  became  one  of  the  most 
numerous  and  important,  as  they  were  employed  in 
all  branches  of  administration  ;  the  general  name 
was  Scribae,  a  term  which  includes  the  particular 
names  of  librarii,  fiscales  and  others  ;  they  were 
divided  into  subdivisions  called  Decuriae,  a  term 
which  even  under  the  Republic  and  also  under 
the  Empire  denoted  the  corporations  of  Scribae  ; 
the  individual  members  were  called  decuriati,  and 
subsequently  decuriales  ;  the  decuriati  had  great 
privileges  in  Rome  and  subsequently  in  Constanti- 
nople. (Cic.  in  Verr.  iii.  79,  ad  Quint.  Frat.  ii.  3 ; 
Tacit.  Ann.  xiii.  27  ;  Sueton.  Aug.  57,  Claud.  I.) 
(3)  Associations  for  trade  and  commerce,  as  Fabri, 
Pistores,  Navicularii,  the  individuals  of  which  had 
a  common  profession,  on  which  the  notion  of  their 
union  was  founded  ;  but  each  man  worked  on  his 
own  account.  Associations  properly  included  under 
Societates  [Societas]  :  such  associations  could  be 
dissolved  by  the  notice  of  any  member,  and  were 
actually  dissolved  by  the  death  of  a  single  member. 
Some  of  these  associations,  such  as  those  for  work- 
ing Mines,  Salinae,  and  farming  the  Portoria  were 
corporate  bodies,  though  they  had  the  name  of  Socie- 
tates. (4)  Associations,  called  Sodalitates,  Sodalitia, 
Collegia  Sodalitia,  which  resembled  modern  clubs. 
In  their  origin  they  were  friendly  associations  for 
feasting  together  ;  in  course  of  time  many  of  them 
became  political  associations,  but  from  this  we  must 
not  conclude  that  their  true  nature  really  varied  ; 
they  were  associations  not  included  in  any  other 
class  that  has  been  enumerated,  but  they  differed 
in  their  character  according  to  the  times.  In 
periods  of  commotion  they  became  the  central 
points  of  political  factions,  and  new  associations,  it 
may  be  reasonably  supposed,  would  be  formed  ex- 
pressly for  political  purposes. .  Sometimes  the 
public  places  were  crowded  by  the  Sodalitia  and 
Decuriati  (Cic.  ad  Quint.  Frat.  ii.  3),  and  the 
Senate  was  at  last  compelled  to  propose  a  lex  which 
should  subject  to  the  penalties  of  Vis  those  who 
would  not  disperse.  This  was  followed  by  a  gene- 
ral  dissolution  of  collegia  according   to  Asconius 
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(in  Cornelianam),  but  the  dissolution  only  ex- 
tended to  mischievous  associations,  as  may  be 
safely  inferred  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  and 
even  the  words  of  Asconius,  if  carefully  examined, 
are  not  inconsistent  with  this  conclusion.  In 
the  Digest  (47.  tit.  22.  s.  1,  2,  3)  we  find  the  rule 
that  no  collegium  could  he  formed  without  the 
permission  of  a  Senatusconsultum  or  the  Caesar ; 
and  persons  who  associated  unlawfully  were  guilty 
of  an  extraordinarium  crimen.  The  rule  of  law 
means  that  no  union  of  persons  could  form  a 
juristical  person  without  the  consent  of  the  proper 
authority ;  and  this  is  quite  distinct  from  the 
other  provision  contained  in  the  same  rule,  which 
punished  associations  of  persons  who  acted  as  cor- 
porations, for  this  part  of  the  rule  relates  only  to 
such  associations  as  were  dangerous,  or  of  an  unde- 
fined character. 

There  were  also  in  the  Imperial  period  the 
Collegia  tenuiorum,  or  associations  of  poor  people, 
but  they  were  allowed  to  meet  only  once  a  month 
and  they  paid  monthly  contributions.  (Dig.  47. 
tit.  22.  s.  1,  3.)  A  man  could  only  belong  to  one 
of  them.  Slaves  could  belong  to  such  a  collegium, 
with  the  permission  of  their  masters. 

Communities  of  cities  and  towns  have  a  kind  of 
natural  or  necessary  existence  ;  and  other  bodies, 
called  corporations,  have  been  fashioned  by  a  kind 
of  analogy  to  them,  and  like  them  can  have  pro- 
perty, and  be  represented  like  them  by  an  agent, 
wherein  consists  the  essence  of  a  juristical  person. 
Some  of  these  corporations,  like  communities  of 
cities  and  towns,  were  of  a  permanent  character, 
as  Colleges  of  Priests,  Decuriae,  and  Companies 
of  artisans  ;  others  had  a  temporary  character, 
as  Societates  and  Sodalitates.  All  these  corpo- 
rations are  designated  by  the  name  either  of  Col- 
legium or  Corpus,  between  which  there  is  no  legal 
distinction  ;  for  it  appears  that  one  corporation 
was  called  a  Collegium  and  another  a  Corpus,  as  it 
might  happen.  But  both  of  these  terms  denote  a 
Corporation,  as  above  explained,  as  opposed  to  a 
Civitas  or  Respublica.  The  members  of  such  cor- 
porations were  Collegae  and  Sodales,  which  is  a 
more  general  and  an  older  term  than  Sodalitas. 
Altogether  they  were  called  Collegiati  and  Corpo- 
rati :  the  members  of  particular  kinds  of  corpora- 
tions were  Decuriati,  Decuriales,  Socii.  The  com- 
mon name  which  includes  all  Corporations  and 
Civitates  is  Universitas,  as  opposed  to  which  any 
individual  is  singularis  persona. 

The  notion  of  individual  property  as  a  unity  is 
founded  on  the  notion  of  the  unity  of  the  owner. 
But  this  notion  of  unity,  when  once  established, 
may  for  certain  purposes  be  arbitrarily  assumed, 
and  accordingly  it  is  applied  to  the  case  of  Peculi- 
um,  Dos,  and  Hereditas,  and  modern  writers  have 
designated  these  as  cases  of  a  Universitas  Juris. 
The  name  Universitas  Juris  does  not  occur  in  the 
Roman  law.  On  this  subject  see  Puchta,  Inst. 
ii.  §  222.  The  nature  of  Succession  is  explained 
under  Successio. 

The  term  Universitas  was  adopted  in  the  middle 
ages  to  denote  certain  great  schools,  but  not  as 
Schools :  the  term  denoted  these  places  as  corpora- 
tions, that  is,  as  associations  of  individuals.  The 
adjunct  which  would  express  the  kind  of  persons 
associated  would  depend  on  circumstances:  thus 
in  Bologna,  the  expression  Universitas  Scholarium 
was  in  common  use  ;  in  Paris,  Universitas  Magis- 
trorum.     The  School  as  such  was   called  Schola, 
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and  from  the  thirteenth  century,  most  commonly 
Studium  ;  and  if  it  was  a  distinguished  school,  it 
was  called  Studium  Generale.  The  first  occasion 
on  which  the  term  Universitas  was  applied  to  a 
great  school  is  said  to  be  in  a  Decretal  of  Innocent 
III.,  of  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
addressed  Scholaribus  Parisiensibus. 

(Savigny,  System  des  Heutigen  Rom.  Rechts,  i. 
378,  ii.  235,  iii.  8  ;  Savigny,  Geschichte  des  Rom. 
Rechts  im  MittelaUer,  vol.  iii.  318,  380  ;  Puchta, 
Inst.  ii.  §  222.)  [G.  L.] 

VOCA'TIG  IN  JUS.  [Actio,  p.  10.  b.] 
VOLO'NES  is  synonymous  with  Voluntarii 
(from  volo),  and  might  hence  be  applied  to  all 
those  who  volunteered  to  serve  in  the  Roman 
armies  without  there  being  any  obligation  to  do  so. 
But  it  was  applied  more  especially  to  slaves,  when 
in  times  of  need  they  offered  or  were  allowed  to 
fight  in  the  Roman  armies.  Thus  when  during 
the  second  Punic  war  after  the  battle  of  Cannae 
there  was  not  a  sufficient  number  of  freemen  to 
complete  the  army,  about  8000  young  and  able- 
bodied  slaves  offered  to  serve.  Their  proposal  was 
accepted  ;  they  received  armour  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, and  as  they  distinguished  themselves  they 
were  honoured  with  the  franchise.  (Liv.  xxii.  57, 
xxiii.  35  ;  Macro  b.  Sat.  i.  11  ;  Fest.  s.v.  Volones.) 
In  after  times  the  name  volones  was  retained  when- 
ever slaves  chose  or  were  allowed  to  take  up  arms 
in  defence  of  their  masters,  which  they  were  the 
more  willing  to  do,  as  they  were  generally  re- 
warded with  the  franchise.  (Liv.  xxiv.  1 1,  14, 
&c,  xxvii.  38,  xxviii.  46  ;  J.  Capitolin.  M.  Anto- 
nin.  PMlos.  21.)  [L.  S.] 

VOLU'MEN.     [Liber.] 
VOLUNTA'RII.     [Volones.] 
VOMI  TO'RI A.     [A  mphitheatkum,  p.  84.] 
URAGUS.     [Exercitus,  p.  506,  a.] 
URBA'NAE  COHORTES.     [Exercitus,  p. 
510,  a.] 

U'RCEUS,  a  pitcher,  or  water-pot,  generally 
made  of  earthenware.  (Dig.  33.  tit.  7.  s.  18  ;  Hor. 
Ar.  Poet.  22.)  It  was  used  by  the  priests  at 
Rome  in  the  sacrifices,  and  thus  appears  .with  other 
sacrificial  emblems  on  the  coins  of  some  of  the 
Roman  gentes.  The  annexed  coin  of  the  Pompeia 
gens  has  on  the  obverse  a  lituus  before  the  head 
of  Pompeius,  the  triumvir,  and  an  urceus  be- 
hind it. 
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URNA,  an  urn,  a  Roman  measure  of  capacity 
for  fluids,  equal  to  half  an  Amphora.  (Hor.  Sat. 
i.  1.  54.)  This  use  of  the  term  was  probably 
founded  upon  its  more  general  application  to  de- 
note a  vessel  for  holding  water,  or  any  other  sub- 
stance, either  fluid  or  solid.  (Plaut.  Pseud,  i.  2. 
24  ;  Hor.  Sat.  i.  5.  91,  ii.  6.  10  ;  Ovid.  Met.  iii. 
172.) 

An  urn  was  used  to  receive  the  names  of  the 
judges  (Judiees)  in  order  that  the  praetor  might 
draw  out  of  it  a  sufficient  number  to  determine 
causes  (Hor.  Carm.  iii.  1. 16  ;  Virg.  Aen.  vi.  432; 


Plin.  Epist.  x.  3  ;  Juv.  xiii.  4) :  also  to  receive  the 
ashes  of  the  dead.  [Funus,  p.  560,  a.]  For  this 
purpose  urns  were  made  of  marble,  porphyry, 
baked  clay,  bronze,  or  glass,  of  all  forms  and  sizes, 
some  quite  simple,  and  others -sculptured  in  bas- 
relief,  or  ornamented  in  an  endless  variety  of 
ways.  [J.  Y.] 

URPEX.     [Irpex.] 

USTRI'NA,  USTRI'NUM.  [Fraus,  p. 
559,  b.] 

USUCA'PIO.  The  history  of  Usucapio  is  an 
important  fact  in  the  history  of  Roman  Juris- 
prudence. Usucapio  is  the  acquisition  of  Quiri- 
tarian  ownership  by  continuous  possession;  conse- 
quently, it  is  not  possible  in  the  case  of  a  Pere- 
grinus  nor  is  it  applicable  to  provincial  land. 

Gaius  (ii.  40 — 42)  states  that  there  was  origi- 
nally in  Rome  only  one  kind  of  ownership ;  a  per- 
son was  either  owner  of  a  thing  Ex  jure  Quiritium, 
or  he  was  not  owner  at  all.  But  afterwards  owner- 
ship was  divided,  so  that  one  man  might  be  owner 
Ex  jure  Quiritium,  and  another  might  have  the 
same  thing  In  bonis,  that  is,  have  the  right  to  the 
exclusive  enjoyment  of  it.  He  then  goes  on  to 
give  an  instance  of  the  mode  in  which  the  divided 
ownership  might  arise  by  reference  to  the  transfer 
of  a  Res  Mancipi :  if  such  a  thing  was  transferred 
by  bare  tradition,  and  there  was  neither  Mancipatio 
nor  In  jure  cessio,  the  new  owner  only  acquired  the 
natural  ownership,  as  some  would  call  it,  or  only 
had  it  In  bonis,  and  the  original  owner  retained  the 
Quiritarian  ownership  until  the  purchaser  acquired 
the  Quiritarian  ownership  by  Usucapio  (possidendo  ■ 
usucapiat)  ;  for  when  the  Usucapio  was  completed, 
the  effect  was  the  same  as  if  the  thing  had  been 
originally  mancipated  or  transferred  by  the  In 
jure  cessio.  Gaius  adds,  "  in  the  case  of  moveable 
things  the  Usucapio  is  completed  in  a  year,  but  in 
the  case  of  a  fundus  or  aedes  two  years  are  re- 
quired ;  and  so  it  is  provided  by  the  Twelve 
Tables." 

In  this  passage  he  is  evidently  speaking  of  Res 
Mancipi  only,  and  of  them  only  when  transferred 
to  the  purchaser  by  the  owner  without  the  forms 
of  Mancipatio  or  in  Jure  Cessio.  From  this  then 
it  might  be  safely  concluded  that  the  Twelve 
Tables  provided  a  remedy  for  defective  modes  of 
conveyance  of  Res  Mancipi  from  the  owner  j  and 
this  is  all  that  could  be  concluded  from  this  pas- 
sage. But  a  passage  which  immediately  follows 
shows  that  this  was  all  that  the  Twelve  Tables 
did  ;  for  Gaius  (ii.  43)  proceeds  to  say,  "  But 
(Ceterum)  there  may  be  Usucapio  even  in  the  case 
of  those  things  which  have  come  to  us  by  tradition 
from  a  person  who  was  not  the  owner,  whether 
they  are  Res  Mancipi  or  not,  provided  we  have 
received  them  bona  fide,  believing  that  he  who  de- 
livered (quitradiderit)  them  to  us  was  the  owner. 
And  this  rule  of  law  seems  to  have  been  established, 
in  order  that  the  ownership  of  things  might  not 
be  long  in  uncertainty,  seeing  that  one  or  two 
years  would  be  quite  sufficient  for  the  owner  to 
look  after  his  property,  that  being  the  time  al- 
lowed to  the  Possessor  for  Usucapio." 

The  reason  for  limiting  the  owner  to  one  or  two 
years  has  little  force  in  it  and  possibly  no  his- 
torical truth  ;  but  it  is  clear  from  this  passage  that 
this  application  of  the  rule  of  Usucapio  was  formed 
from  analogy  to  the  rule  of  the  Twelve  Tables, 
and  that  it  was  not  contained  in  them.  The 
limitation  of  the  time  of  Usucapio  is  clearly  due  to 
4  I 
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the  Twelve  Tables,  and  the  time  applied  only  to 
purchases  of  Res  Mancipi  from  the  owner,  when 
the  legal  forms  of  conveyance  had  been  neglected. 
But  the  origin  of  Usucapio  was  probably  still 
more  remote. 

When  Gaius  states  that  there  was  originally 
only  one  kind  of  ownership  at  Rome,  and  that 
afterwards  ownership  was  divided,  he  immediately 
shows  how  this  arose  by  taking  the  case  of  a  Res 
Mancipi.  This  division  of  ownership  rested  on  the 
division  of  things  into  Res  Mancipi  and  Res  Nee 
Mancipi,  a  distinction  that  had  reference  to  nothing 
else  than  the  mode  of  transferring  the  property  of 
them.  Things  were  merely  called  Res  Mancipi, 
because  the  ownership  of  them  could  not  be  trans- 
ferred without  Mancipatio.  Things  were  Res  nee 
Mancipi,  the  alienation  of  which  could  be  effected 
without  Mancipatio.  There  could  be  no  division 
of  things  into  Mancipi  and  Nee  mancipi,  except 
by  determining  what  things  should  be  Res  Mancipi. 
Res  nee  Mancipi  are  determined  negatively :  they 
are  all  things  that  are  not  Res  Mancipi.  But  the 
negative  determination  pre-supposes  the  positive. 
Therefore  Res  Mancipi  were  determined  before 
Res  nee  Mancipi  could  be  determined  ;  and  before 
the  Res  Mancipi  were  determined,  there  was  no 
distinction  of  things  into  Res  Mancipi  and  Res 
nee  Mancipi.  But  this  distinction,  as  such,  only 
affected  the  condition  of  those  things  to  which  it 
had  a  direct  application :  consequently  all  other 
things  remained  as  they  were  before.  The  conclu- 
sion then  is  certain,  that  the  Res  Mancipi  as  a 
class  of  things  were  posterior  in  order  of  time  to 
the  class  of  Res  nee  Mancipi,  which  comprehended 
all  things  except  Res  Mancipi.  Until  then  the 
class  of  Res  Mancipi  was  established,  all  property 
at  Rome  could  be  alienated  by  tradition,  as  Res 
nee  Mancipi  could  be  alienated  by  tradition  after 
the  class  of  Res  Mancipi  was  constituted. 

The  time  when  the  class  of  Res  Mancipi  was 
formed  is  not  known  ;  but  it  is  most  consistent 
with  all  that  we  know  to  suppose  that  it  existed 
before  the  Twelve  Tables.  If  we  consider  the 
forms  of  Mancipatio  [Mancipatio],  we  cannot 
believe  that  they  arose  in  any  other  way  than  By 
positive  enactment.  As  soon  as  the  forms  of 
Mancipatio  and  of  the  In  jure  cessio  (which  from 
its  character  must  be  posterior  to  Mancipatio) 
were  established,  it  followed  that  mere  tradition  of 
a  thing  to  a  purchaser  and  payment  of  the  purchase- 
money,  could  not  transfer  the  ownership  of  a  Res 
Mancipi.  The  transfer  gave  the  purchaser  merely 
a  Possessio,  and  the  original  owner  retained  the 
property.  In  course  of  time  the  purchaser  ob- 
tained the  Publiciana  actio,  and  from  this  time  it 
might  be  said  that  a  double  ownership  existed  in 
the  same  thing. 

The  introduction  of  Mancipatio,  which  gave  rise 
to  the  double  ownership,  was  also  followed  by 
the  introduction  of  Usucapio.  The  bona  fide 
Possessor  of  a  Res  Mancipi  which  had  not  been 
transferred  by  Mancipatio,  had  no  legal  defence 
against  the  owner  who  claimed  the  thing.  But  he 
had  the  exceptio  doli,  and  subsequently  the  Ex- 
ceptio  rei  venditae  et  traditae  by  which  he  could 
protect  himself  against  the  owner ;  and  as  Possessor 
simply  he  had  the  protection  of  the  Interdict 
against  third  persons.  He  had  the  full  enjoyment 
of  the  thing,  and  he  could  transfer  the  possessio, 
but  he  could  do  no  act  with  respect  to  it  for  which 
Qniritarian  ownership  was  necessary ;  consequently 
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he  could  not  alienate  it  by  Mancipatio  or  In  jure 
Cessio,  and  it  was  a  necessary  consequence  that  he 
could  not  dispose  of  it  by  Testament  in  the  same 
way  in  which  Qniritarian  ownership  was  disposed 
of  by  Testament  The  necessity  for  such  a  rule  as 
that  of  Usucapio  was  evident,  but  it  could  arise 
in  no  other  way  than  by  positive  enactment,  for  its 
effect  was  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  Mancipatio. 
The  Twelve  Tables  fixed  the  term  of  Usucapio, 
but  we  do  not  know  whether  they  fixed  or  merely 
confirmed  the  rule  of  law  as  to  Usucapio. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  tradition  or  de- 
livery was  a  part  of  Mancipatio  as  such.  Manci- 
patio was  merely  a  form  of  transferring  ownership 
which  was  fixed  by  law,  and  the  characteristic  of 
which  was  publicity :  a  delivery  of  the  thing  would 
of  course  generally  follow,  but  it  was  no  part  of 
the  transfer  of  ownership.  Land  (praedia)  foi 
instance  could  be  mancipated  without  delivery 
(in  absentia  mancipari  solent,  Ulp.  Frag.  tit.  18  ; 
Gaius,  i.  121.)  In  the  case  of  moveable  things, 
it  was  necessary  that  they  should  be  present,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  delivery,  but  that  the  thing 
mancipated  might  be  identified  by  apprehension. 
The  essential  to  the  transfer  of  ownership  in  all 
countries,  is  the  consent  of  two  persons,  who  have 
legal  capacity  to  consent,  the  seller  and  the  buyer. 
All  the  rest  is  form  that  maybe  varied  infinitely! 
this  consent  is  the  substance.  Yet  tradition  as  a 
form  of  transfer  was  undoubtedly  the  old  Roman 
form,  and  consent  alone  was  not  sufficient ;  and  it 
may  be  admitted  that  consent  alone  was  never  suffi- 
cient for  the  transfer  of  ownership  without  affecting 
the  principle  laid  down  that  consent  alone  is  es- 
sential in  the  transfer  of  ownership.  This  appa- 
rent incongruity  is  ingeniously  and  sufficiently  ex- 
plained in  the  following  manner:  "  Tradition  owes 
its  origin  to  a  time  when  men  could  not  sufficiently 
separate  in  their  minds  Physical  ownership,  or  the 
dominium  over  a  thing,  from  Legal  ownership.  As 
a  man  can  only  call  a  bird  in  the  air  or  a  wild 
animal  in  the  forest  his  own  when  he  has  caught 
it ;  so  men  thought  that  tradition  must  be  added  to 
contract  in  order  to  enable  a  man  to  claim  the 
thing  as  his  own."  (Engelbach,  Ueber  die  Usuca- 
pion, &c.  p.  60.) 

Besides  the  case  of  property  there  might  be 
Usucapio  in  the  case  of  Servitutes,  Marriage,  and 
Hereditas.  But  as  Servitutes  praediorum  rusticorum 
could  only  be  the  objects  of  Mancipatio  and  could 
only  be  established  by  the  same  form  by  which 
ownership  of  Res  Mancipi  was  transferred,  so  ac- 
cording to  the  old  law,  these  Servitutes  alone  could 
he  the  object  of  Usucapio  ;  and,  as  it  is  contended 
by  Engelbach,  only  in  the  case  of  Aquaeductus, 
Haustus,  Iter  and  Actus.  But  as  the  ownership 
of  Res  Mancipi  could  be  acquired  by  bare  tradition 
followed  by  usucapio,  so  these  servitutes  could  be 
established  by  contract  and  could  be  fully  acquired 
by  Usucapio.  In  the  later  Roman  law,  when  the 
form  of  Mancipatio  was  replaced  by  mere  tradition, 
servitutes  could  be  established  per  pacta  et  stipu- 
lationes  only.  In  the  case  of  a  Marriage  Coemp- 
tione,  the  form  of  Mancipatio  was  used,  and  the 
effect  was  that  the  woman  came  into  the  hand  of 
her  husband,  and  became  part  of  his  Familia.  The 
marriage  Usu  could  not  of  itself  effect  this,  but  if 
the  woman  lived  with  her  husband  a  year,  she 
passed  into  his  Familia  by  Usucapio  (velut  annua 
possessions  usucapiebatur)  :  and  accordingly  it  was 
provided  by  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  that  if 
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■be  did  not  wish  thus  to  come  into  her  husband's 
hand,  she  must  in  every  year  absent  herself  from 
him  for  three  nights  in  order  to  interrupt  the  usus. 
(Gaius,  i.  110.)  Thus  Usucapio  added  to  Usus 
produced  the  effect  of  Coemptio.  In  the  case  of 
the  Hereditas,  when  the  testator  had  the  testamenti 
factio,  and  had  disposed  of  his  property  without 
observing  the  forms  of  Mancipatio  and  Nuncupatio, 
the  person  whom  he  had  named  his  heres,  could  ob- 
tain the  legal  ownership  of  the  hereditas  by  Usu- 
capio. (Gaius,  ii.  54.)  In  all  these  cases  then  the 
old  law  as  to  Usucapio  was  this :  when  the  positive 
Taw  had  required  the  forms  of  Mancipatio  in  order 
that  a  certain  end  should  be  effected,  Usucapio  sup- 
plied the  defect  of  form,  by  converting  a  poBsessio 
(subsequently  called  In  bonis)  into  Dominium  ex 
jure  Quiritium.  Usucapio  then  was  not  originally  a 
mode  of  acquisition,  but  it  was  a  mode  by  which 
a  defect  in  the  mode  of  acquisition  was  supplied, 
and  this  defect  was  supplied  by  the  use  of  the 
thing,  or  the  exercise  of  the  right.  The  end  of 
Usucapio  was  to  combine  the  beneficial  with  the 
Quiritarian  ownership  of  a  thing.  Accordingly  the 
original  name  for  Usucapio  was  Usus  Auetoritas, 
the  auetoritas  of  usus  or  that  which  gives  to  Usus 
its  efficacy  and  completeness,  a  sense  of  Auetoritas 
which  is  common  in  the  Roman  Law.  Some  say 
that  usus  auetoritas  is  usus  et  auetoritas.  (Cic.  Pro 
Caecin.19.)  [Auctoritas  ;  Tctela.]  But  Usus 
alone  never  signifies  Usucapio  ;  and  consistently 
with  this,  in  those  cases  where  there  could  be  no 
Usucapio,  the  Roman  writers  speak  of  Usus  only. 
Fossessio  is  the  Usus  of  a  piece  of  ground  as  op- 
posed to  the  ownership  of  it ;  and  the  term  Usus 
was  applied  to  the  enjoyment  of  land  of  which  a 
man  either  had  not  the  ownership  or  of  which  he 
could  not  have  the  ownership,  as  the  Ager  publicus. 
In  the  later  law,  as  it  is  known  to  us  in  the  Pan- 
dect, Usucapio  was  a  mode  of  acquiring  ownership, 
the  term  Usus  Auctoritas  was  replaced  by  the 
phrase  Usu  Capere,  and  in  the  place  of  Usucapio 
sometimes  the  phrase  "  possessione  or  longa  pos- 
session capere  "  occurs  ;  but  Possessio  alone  never 
is  used  for  Usucapio.  In  order  to  establish  the 
title  by  Usucapio,  the  Possession  must  be  continuous 
or  uninterrupted  during  the  whole  Usucapion.  If 
there  was  an  interruption  of  the  Possession  (usur- 
patio),  and  the  Possession  was  acquired  again,  this 
was  the  commencement  of  a  naw  Usucapio.  The 
possession  must  also  have  a  legal  origin,  without 
which  the  possession  would  have  no  effect.  The 
possessor  must  be  able  to  show  an  origin  of  his 
possession  which  would  give  him  at  least  bonitarian 
ownership :  this  was  called  justa  causa  possessionis, 
titulus  usucapionis.  The  causa  might  be  a  bargain 
and  sale,  a  gift  (donatio),  a  legacy  and  others. 

It  appears  from  a  passage  of  Gaius  already 
quoted,  that  in  his  time  Usucapio  was  a  regular 
mode  of  acquisition,  which  was  applicable  to  things 
which  had  come  to  a  man  by  tradition  from  one 
who  was  not  the  owner,  and  was  applicable  both 
to  Res  Mancipi  and  Nee  Mancipi,  if  the  possessor 
acquired  the  possession  of  them  bona  fide,  that  is, 
for  instance,  if  he  believed  that  he  brought  them 
from  the  owner.  There  were  however  some  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule :  a  man  could  never  acquire 
the  ownership  of  a  stolen  thing  by  Usucapio,  for 
the  Twelve  Tables  prevented  it,  and  the  Lex  Julia 
et  Plautia  prevented  Usucapio  in  the  case  of  a 
thing  Vi  possessa.  The  meaning  of  the  law  was 
not  that  the  thief  or  the  robber  could  not  acquire 
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the  ownership  by  Usucapio,  for  the  mala  fides  in 
which  their  possession  originated  was  an  obstacle 
to  the  Usucapio,  hut  no  person  who  bona  fide 
bought  the  thing  that  was  stolen  or  vi  possessa, 
could  acquire  the  ownership  by  Usucapio.  (Gaius, 
ii.  45.)  According  to  other  authorities  the  rule  as 
to  a  stolen  thing  was  established  by  the  Lex 
Atinia.  Provincial  lands  also  were  not  objects  of 
Usucapio. 

If  a  woman  was  in  the  tutela  of  her  agnati,  her 
Res  Mancipi  could  not  he  objects  of  Usucapio, 
unless  they  had  been  received  from  her  by  traditio 
with  the  auctoritas  of  her  tutor ;  and  this  was  a 
provision  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  The  legal  incapa- 
city of  the  woman  to  transfer  ownership  by  Man- 
cipatio must  be  the  origin  of  this  rule.  The 
property  of  a  woman  who  was  in  Tutela  legitima 
could  not  be  an  object  of  Usucapio,  as  Cicero  ex- 
plains to  Atticus  (de  tutela  legitima  nihil  usucapi 
posse,  ad  AM.  i.  5).  The  foundation  of  this  rule, 
according  to  some,  was  the  legal  incapacity  of  a 
woman  who  was  in  the  tutela  of  her  Agnati,  to 
make  a  will.  [Testamentum  ;  but  see  Tutela.] 

In  order  to  acquire  by  usucapio,  a  person  must 
have  the  capacity  of  Roman  ownership  ;  conse- 
quently all  persons  were  excluded  from  acquiring 
by  Usucapio  who  had  not  the  Commercium.  The 
passage  quoted  by  Cicero  (de  Qfflc,  i.  12)  from  the 
Twelve  Tables,  "  adversum  hostem  (i.  e.  pere- 
grinum)  aeterna  auctoritas,"  is  alleged  in  support 
of  this  rule  of  law ;  that  is,  a  Peregrinus  may  have 
the  use  of  a  Res  Mancipi  which  has  been  trans- 
ferred by  traditio,  hut  he  can  never  acquire  any- 
thing more  by  Usucapio. 

Things  could  not  be  objects  of  Usucapio,  which 
were  not  objects  of  Commercium.  Accordingly  all 
Res  divini  juris,  such  as  temples  and  lands  dedi- 
cated to  the  gods,  and  Res  communes  could  not  be 
objects  of  Usucapio.  The  Limits  or  bounds  by 
which  the  Romanus  Ager  was  marked  out  were 
consequently  not  objects  of  Usucapio,  as  to  which 
there  was  a  provision  in  the  Twelve  Tables.  (Cic. 
de  Leg.  i.  21.  "Quoniamusucapionem  intra  quinque 
pedes  esse  noluerunt.")  The  Quinque  pedes  are  the 
limites  linearii,  the  breadth  of  which  was  fixed  at 
five  feet  by  a  Lex  Mamilia.  The  approach  to  a 
sepulchre  was  also  not  an  object  of  Usucapio. 
Free  men  could  not  be  objects  of  Usucapio.  (Gaius, 
ii.  48.) 

In  the  time  of  Gaius  (ii.  51)  a  man  might  take 
possession  of  another  person's  land,  provided  he 
used  no  force  (vis),  the  possession  of  which  was 
vacant  either  from  the  carelessness  of  the  owner,  or 
because  the  owner  had  died  without  a  Successor 
[Sucoessio],  or  had  been  long  absent ;  and  if  he 
transferred  the  field  to  a  bona  fide  purchaser,  the 
purchaser  could  acquire  the  ownership  by  Usuca- 
pio, even  though  the  seller  knew  that  the  field  was 
not  his  own.  This  rule  was  established  against 
the  opinion  of  those  who  contended  that  a  Fundus 
could  be  Furtivus  or  an  object  of  theft.  But  a 
man  might  in  some  cases  acquire  by  Usucapio  the 
ownership  of  a  thing  which  he  knew  to  be  not  his 
own :  as  if  a  man  had  possession  of  a  thing  be- 
longing to  the  hereditas,  of  which  the  heres  had 
never  acquired  the  possession,  provided  it  was  a 
thing  that  could  be  an  object  of  Usucapio.  This 
species  of  possessio  and  usucapio  was  called  Pro 
herede:  and  even  things  immovable  {quae  solo 
continenlur)  could  be  thus  acquired  by  one  year's 
usucapio.  The  reason  was  this :  the  Twelvo  Tables 
4i  2 
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declared  that  the  ownership  of  res  soli  could  be 
acquired  by  usucapio  in  two  years,  and  all  other 
things  in  one  year :  now  as  the  hereditas  was  not 
a  res  soli  it  must  be  included  in  the  "  other  things," 
and  it  was  further  determined  that  the  several 
things  which  made  up  the  hereditas  must  follow 
the  rule  as  to  the  hereditas  ;  and  though  the  rule 
as  to  the  hereditas  was  changed,  it  continued  as  to 
all  the  things  comprised  in  it.  (Seneca,  De  Bene/. 
vi.  5.)  The  reason  of  this  "  improba  possessio  et  usu- 
capio," says  Gaius,  was  that  the  heres  might  be  in- 
duced the  sooner  to  take  possession  of  the,  hereditas, 
and  that  there  might  be  somebody  to  discharge  the 
sacra,  which  in  ancient  times  (illis  temporibus)  were 
very  strictly  observed  ;  and  also  that  there  might 
be  somebody  against  whom  the  creditors  might 
make  their  demands.  This  kind  of  Possessio  and 
Usucapio  was  called  Lucrativa.  In  the  time1  of 
Gaius  it  had  ceased  to  exist,  for  a  Senatusconsultum 
of  Hadrian's  time  enabled  the  heres  to  recover  that 
which  had  been  acquired  by  Usucapio,  just  as  if 
there  had  been  no  Usucapio  ;  but  in  the  case  of  a 
heres  necessarius,  the  old  rule  still  remained. 
(Gaius,  ii.  52—58  ;  Cic.  Top.  6  ;  Plin.  Ep.  v.  I.) 

Gaius  mentions  a  mode  of  acquisition  under  the 
name  of  Usureceptio.  If  a  man  mancipated  a 
thing  to  a  friend  or  transferred  it  by  the  In  Jure 
Cessio,  simply  in  order  that  the  thing  might  be  in 
his  friend's  safe  keeping  (jiduciae  causa;  quod 
iutius  nosttae  res  apud  eum  esse?it)9  he  had  always 
a  capacity  for  recovering  it.  In  order  to  recover 
immediately  the  Quiritarian  ownership  of  the  thing, 
Remancipatio  was  necessary  ;  but  if  the  thing  was 
transferred  to  him  by  traditio,  the  Remancipatio 
was  completed  by  Usucapio,  or  as  it  is  here  called 
by  Usureceptio  :  for  Usureceptio  differs  in  no  re- 
spect from  Usucapio,  except  that  the  person  who 
acquires  the  Quiritarian  ownership  by  Usus,  in  the 
one  case  acquires  (capit),  in  the  other  re-acquires 
(recipit)  the  thing.  In  the  case  of  a  pignorated 
thing,  the  debtor's  capacity  to  recover  by  Usure- 
ceptio was  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  Fiducia  as 
soon  as  he  had  paid  his  debt  to  the  creditor :  and 
even  if  he  had  not  paid  the  money  and  had  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  thing  neither  by  hiring  it 
from  the  creditor,  nor  precario,  he  had  a  lucrativa 
usucapio,  which  was  a  usureceptio  and  was  pro- 
bably formed  from  analogy  to  the  lucrativa  usu- 
capio pro  herede. 

Servitutes  praediorum  rusticorum  were  estab- 
lished, at  least  according  to  the  old  law,  by  Man- 
cipatio :  the  right  to  the  Servitutes  could  only  be 
properly  extinguished  by  a  Remancipatio.  If  the 
Servitus  was  extinguished  by  mere  agreement, 
there  must  be  a  usureceptio  on  the  part  of  the 
owner  of  the  servient  tenement  in  order  to  com- 
plete its  legal  release  from  the  Servitus.  In  order 
that  the  possession  of  the  libertas  of  the  servient 
land  might  be  enjoyed  uninterruptedly  for  two 
years,  there  must  be  for  the  same  time  a  total  ab- 
stinence from  all  exercise  of  the  right  on  the  part 
of  him  who  had  the  servitus.  Subsequently,  it 
was  considered  sufficient  if  the  person  entitled  to 
the  Servitus  did  not  exercise  his  right  for  two 
years. 

When  usucapio  was  established  as  a  means  of 
giving  the  Quiritarian  ownership  to  him  who  had 
acquired  a  thing  In  bonis,  the  form  of  mancipatio 
must  have  gradually  lost  its  importance,  and  Usu- 
capio came  to  be  viewed  as  a  mode  of  acquisition. 
Accordingly,  it  haB  been  already  observed,  it  be- 
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came  applicable  to  all  cases  of  bona  tide  possession, 
whether  the  thing  was  a  Res  Mancipi  or  not 
Formerly  if  a  will  had  been  made  in  due  form  ex- 
cept as  to  Mancipation  and  Nuncupation,  the  heres 
acquired  the  hereditas  by  Usucapio  ;  but  with  the 
introduction  of  the  Praetorian  Testament  [Testa- 
mentum]  and  the  Bonorum  Possessio,  the  Bonorum 
Possessor  obtained  the  right  to  actiones  fictitiae  oi 
utiles  in  all  caseB  where  the  deceased  had  a  right 
of  action,  and  he  acquired  by  Usucapio  the  Quiri- 
tarian ownership  of  the  several  things  which  were 
included  in  the  hereditas.  In  course  of  time  it  came 
to  be  considered  by  the  jurists  as  a  rule  of  law  that 
there  could  be  no  Usucapio  of  an  hereditas.  (Gaius, 
ii.  54.)  In  like  manner  in  the  case  of  Servitutes 
established  by  contract,  the  introduction  of  the 
Actio  Publiciana  rendered  the  doctrine  of  Usucapio 
unnecessary,  and  a  Scribonia  Lex  is  mentioned 
which  repealed  all  Usucapio  of  Servitutes.  (Dig, 
41.  tit.  3.  s.  4.  §  29.)  But  this  Lex  only  applied 
to  the  establishment  of  servitutes  ;  it  did  not  affect 
that  Usucapio  by  which  the  freedom  of  a  servient 
piece  of  land  was  effected.  It  became  a  maxim  of 
law :  servitutes  praediorum  rusticorum  non  utendo 
amittuntur,  which,  viewed  with  respect  to  the  ser- 
vient land,  was  a  Usureceptio.  In  this  sense 
"  usurpata  recipitur  "  seems  to  be  used  in  a  passage 
of  Paulus  (S.  R.  i.  tit.  17.  s.  2).  "  Usurpari"  is 
commonly  used  in  the  sense  of  "  uti,"  and  in  this 
passage  of  Paulus  "  usurpata  recipitur "  seems 
equivalent  to  "  usu  recipitur  ; "  though  this  is  not 
the  meaning  that  has  usually  been  given  to  this 


In  the  case  of  marriage  also  Usucapio  fell  into 
disuse  (Gaius,  i.  111). 

But  in  other  respects  usucapio  subsisted.  He 
who  had  acquired  a  Res  Mancipi  by  tradition,  had 
now  a  Praetorian  ownership,  and  he  had  a  right  of 
action  in  respect  of  this  ownership,  which  was 
analogous  to  the  Rei  Vindicatio.  But  Usucapio 
was  still  necessary  to  give  him  Quiritarian  owner- 
ship and  its  consequent  advantages.  The  distinc- 
tion between  Res  Mancipi  and  Nee  Mancipi  ex- 
isted, and  as  a  consequence  the  Testamentum  per 
aes  et  libram  subsisted  at  the  same  time  with  the 
Praetorian  Testament. 

When  finally  all  distinction  was  abolished  be- 
tween Res  Mancipi  and  Nee  Mancipi,  and  the 
ownership  of  all  things  could  be  acquired  by  Tra- 
ditio and  Occupatio,  that  kind  of  Usucapio  ceased 
by  which  a  thing  In  bonis  became  a  man's  Ex 
Jure  Quiritium.  All  Usucapio  was  now  the  same, 
and  its  general  definition  became  "adjectio  do- 
minii  per  continuationem  possessionis  temporis  lege 
definiti."  (Dig.  41.  tit.  3.  s.  2,  De  Usurpationibus 
et  Usucapionibus.)  By  a  constitution  of  Justinian 
(Inst.  2.  tit.  6,  De  Usucapionibus  et  longi  temporis 
possessionibus)  it  was  enacted  that  there  might  be 
usucapion  of  Res  Mobiles  in  three  years,  and  of 
Res  Immobiles  "  per  longi  temporis  possessionem," 
which  is  explained  to  be  ten  years  "  inter  prae- 
sentes,"  and  twenty  years  "  inter  absentes  ; "  and 
this  applied  to  the  whole  Roman  Empire,  so  that 
ownership  of  all  things  could  be  acquired  on  these 
terms  within  the  whole  Roman  empire  ;  but  the 
conditions  of  "  Justus  titulus,"  "  bona  fides,"  and 
the  capability  of  the  thing  to  be  an  object  of  usu- 
capion were  still  required.  The  absence  of  a  Justus 
titulus  or  the  fact  of  the  thing  being  not  capable 
of  usucapion,  did  not  deprive  the  possessor  of  the 
title  by  usucapion,  but  a  possession  of  thirty,  of 
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in  gome  cases,  forty  years  was  required.  From 
this  time  the  terms  Usucapio  and  Longi  temporis 
praescriptio,  were  used  indifferently,  as  some  writers 
suppose,  though  on  this  point  there  is  not  uniformity 
of  opinion. 

(Engelbach,  Ueber  die  Usucapion  zur  zeit  dcr 
Zwolf  Tafeln,  Marburg  1828 ;  MUhlenbruch, 
Doctrin.  Pandect.  §  261,  &c.  ;  Ueber  die  Usucapio, 
pro  h&rede  von  Arndts,  Rliein.  Mus.  fur  Jurispru- 
denz,  vol.  ii.  p.  125  ;  Puchta,  Inst.  ii.  §  239.)  [G.  L.] 

USURAE.     [Fbnus,  p.  526,  b.] 

USURPA'TIO.  One  sense  of  this  word  is 
"  Usucapionis  interruptio,"  (Dig.  41.  tit.  3.  s.  2.) 
Appius  Claudius,  not  the  Decemvir,  but  he  who 
made  the  Appia  Via  and  brought  the  Aqua  Claudia 
to  Rome,  wrote  a  book  De  Usurpationibus,  which 
was  not  extant  in  the  time  of  Pomponius.  (Dig.  1. 
tit.  2.  s.  36.)  In  some  cases  "  usurpatio  "  means 
the  preservation  of  a  right  by  the  exercise  of  it,  as 
"  jus  usurpatum,''  in  the  case  of  a  Servitus  aquae 
ducendae  ;  and  this  nearly  agrees  with  that  sense 
of  Usurpare  which  is  equivalent  to  Uti.  [Usu- 
capio.] As  to  the  passage  in  Gellius,  iii.  2,  see 
Savigny,  System,  &c.  iv.  365.  [G.  L.] 

USUS.     [Matrimonii™,  p.  741.] 

USUS.       [USUSFRtlCTUS.] 

USUSFRUCTUS  and  USUS  were  Personal 
Servitutes.  [Servitutes.]  (Dig.  8.  tit.  1.  s.  1.) 
Ususfructus  is  denned  to  be  "jus  alienis  rebus 
utendi  fruendi  salva  rerum  substantia."  (Dig.  7. 
tit.  1.  s.  1.)  Accordingly  Ususfructus  comprehended 
the  "jus  utendi"  and  the  "jus  fruendi."  Usus 
comprehended  only  the  "jus  utendi."  The  com- 
plete distinction  between  Ususfructus  and  Usus 
will-only  appear  from  a  statement  of  what  each  is. 

A  ususfructus  was  the  right  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  fruits  of  a  thing  by  one  person,  while  the 
ownership  (proprietas)  belonged  to  another.  It 
could  be  established  by  Testament,  which  was  the 
common  case,  as  when  the  Heres  was  required  to 
give  to  another  the  ususfructus  of  a  thing  ;  and  it 
could  also  be  established  by  contract  between  the 
owner  of  a  thing  and  him  who  contracted  for  the 
Ususfructus.  He  who  had  the  Ususfructus  was 
Ususfructuarius  or  Fructuarius,  and  the  object  of 
the  Ususfructus  was  Res  Fructuaria.  The  utmost 
limit  of  Ususfructus  and  Usus  was  the  life  of  the 
person  who  had  the  right.  Thus  the  Ususfructus 
and  Usus  were  generally  life  estates  ;  but  not  more. 
(Dig. 45.  tit.  l.s.  38.  §  12.) 

There  might  be  Ususfructus  both  in  Praedia 
Rustica  and  Urbana,  in  slaves,  beasts  of  burden 
and  other  things  ;  and  a  Ususfructus  of  a  whole 
property  (omnium  bonorum)  might  be  given  ;  or 
of  some  aliquot  part.   (Dig.  32.  tit.  2.  s.  37,  43.) 

If  the  Ususfructus  of  a  thing  was  bequeathed  to 
a  person,  all  the  "  fructus  "  of  the  thing  belonged 
to  the  Fructuarius  during  the  time  of  his  enjoy- 
ment. Consequently  if  the  Ususfructus  of  a  piece 
of  land  was  given  to  him,  he  was  intitled  to  collect 
and  have  for  his  own  all  the  fructus  that  were  al- 
ready on  the  land,  and  all  that  were  produced  on 
it  during  the  time  of  his  enjoyment.  But  as  he 
only  acquired  the  ownership  of  the  fructus  by  col- 
lecting them  (perceptio),  he  was  not  intitled  to 
fructus,  which  existed  on  the  land  at  the  time 
when  his  right  ended,  and  which  he  had  not  col- 
lected: quidquid  in  fundo  nascitur,  vel  quidquid 
inde  percipitur,  ad  fructuarium  pertinet.  (Dig.  7. 
tit.  1.  s.59.  §  1  ;  tit.  4.  s.  13.) 

He  was  bound  not  to  injure  the  land,  and  he 
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was  bound  to  cultivate  it  properly.  As  to  quarries 
and  mines,  he  could  work  them  for  his  benefit,  if  he 
worked  them  properly  (quasi  bonus  paterfamilias). 
If  after  the  bequest  of  the  ususfructus,  minerals 
were  found  on  the  land,  he  could  work  them.  He 
could  be  compelled  to  plant  new  trees  in  the  place 
of  those  which  died,  and  generally  to  keep  the  land 
in  good  condition.  If  the  ususfructus  was  of  aedes, 
the  fructuarius  was  intitled  to  all  the  rents  and 
profits  which  he  received  during  the  time  of  his 
enjoyment.  He  could  be  compelled  to  keep  a 
house  in  repair,  but  it  seems  to  be  doubtful  how 
far  he  was  bound  to  rebuild  the  house  if  it  fell 
down  from  decay :  at  any  rate  he  was  liable  for  all 
moderate  and  reasonable  expenses  which  were  ne- 
cessary for  the  maintenance  of  the  property. 

The  Fructuarius  could  not  alienate  the  right  to 
the  ususfructus,  though  he  might  give  to  another 
the  usus  of  his  right  ;  and  he  might  surrender  the 
right  to  the  Ususfructus  to  the  owner  of  the  thing, 
He  could  not  subject  the  thing  to  servitutes  ;  nor 
could  the  owner  do  this  even  with  the  consent  of 
the  fructuarius.  The  Fructuarius  could  make  such 
changes  or  alterations  in  the  thing  as  would  im, 
prove  it,  but  not  such  as  would  in  any  way  dete- 
riorate the  thing,  or  even  render  the  maintenance 
of  it  a  greater  burden.  Consequently  he  had 
greater  power  over  cultivated  land  than  over  houses 
or  pleasure-grounds,  for  a  part  of  the  value  of 
houses  or  pleasure-grounds  and  things  of  the  like 
kind  consists  in  opinion,  and  must  be  measured  by 
the  rank,  wealth,  and  peculiar  disposition  of  the 
owner. 

The  fructuarius  could  maintain  or  defend  his 
rights  by  action  and  by  interdicts.  On  the  com- 
pletion of  the  time  of  the  Ususfructus,  the  thing 
was  to  be  restored  to  the  owner,  who  could  gene- 
rally require  securities  from  the  fructuarius  both 
for  the  proper  use  of  the  thing  and  for  its  restora- 
tion in  due  time.  This  security  was  in  some  cases 
dispensed  with  by  positive  enactments,  and  in 
other  cases  by  agreement  ;  but  it  could  not  be  dis- 
pensed with  by  testament. 

Originally  there  could  be  no  Ususfructus  in 
things  unless  they  were  things  corporeal  and  such 
as  could  be  restored  entire,  Avhen  the  time  of 
Ususfructus  had  expired.  But  by  a  Senatnscon- 
sultum  of  uncertain  date,  there  might  be  quasi 
ususfructus  of  things  which  were  consumed  in  the 
use,  and  in  this  case  the  fructuarius  in  fact  became 
the  owner  of  the  things,  but  was  bound  to  give 
security  that  he  would  either  restore  as  much  in 
quantity  and  value  as  he  had  received,  or  the  value 
of  the  things  in  money.  (Dig.  7.  tit.  5.  s.  7  ;  and 
compare  Randall  v.  Russell,  3  Mer.  190.)  It  is 
generally  supposed  that  this  Senatusconsultum  was 
passed  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  a  passage  of 
Cicero  (Top.  3)  is  alleged  to  show  that  it  did  not 
exist  in  the  time  of  Cicero  :  "  Non  debet  ea  mulier, 
cui  vir  bonorum  suorum  usumfructum  legavit,  cellis 
vinariis  et  oleariis  plenis  relictis,  putare  id  ad  se 
pertinere.  Usus  enim  non  abusus  legatur."  The 
only  difficulty  is  in  the  words  "  id  ad  se  pertinere," 
which  are  usually  translated  "  these  things,  (the 
cellae  vinariae,  &c. )  are  not  objects  of  Ususfructus," 
from  which  it  is  inferred  that  there  was  at  that 
time  no  Ususfructus  in  things  which  were  con- 
sumed in  the  Use.  But  if  this  is  the  sense,  the 
words  which  follow,  "  for  the  usus,  not  the  abusus 
(power  to  consume)  is  the  object  of  the  legacy," 
have  no  clear  meaning.  These  words  simply  sig- 
4i  3 
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nify  that  a  Usus  is  given,  not  an  Abusus  ;  but 
this  does  not  prove  that  an  abusus  could  not  be 
given.  Puch'ta  shows  that  the  phrase  "  res  pertinet 
ad  usufructuarium,"  which  exactly  corresponds  to 
the  phrase  in  Cicero,  does  not  mean  "that  the 
thing  is  an  object  of  ususfructus,"  but  that  "it  be- 
longs to  the  fructuarius."  In  the  Digest  (7.  tit.  1. 
s.  68)  the  question  is,  whether  the  young  child  of 
a  female  slave  belongs  to  the  fructuarius  (an  partus 
ad  fructuarium  pertineat),  and  it  is  answered  in 
the  negative,  with  the  following  explanation :  "nee 
usumfructum  in  eo  fructuarius  habebit."  The  pas- 
sage of  Cicero  therefore  will  mean,  that  wine  and 
oil  in  the  testator's  possession  are  not  given  to  her 
by  a  bequest  of  the  ususfructus  of  his  property, 
for  it  is  usus,  that  is,  the  enjoyment  of  the  future 
fruits,  which  is  given,  and  not  "  abusus  "  or  the 
power  to  consume  fruits  which  already  exist.  In 
other  words  the  testator  gives  the  woman  a  Usus- 
fructus in  all  his  property,  that  is  a  right  to  gather 
the  fruits,  but  he  does  not  give  the  wine  and  oil, 
which  are  fruits  already  gathered,  to  the  woman 
to  be  her  property  as  if  she  had  gathered  them 
during  her  Ususfructus.  Puchta  contends  that 
"  abusus  "  does  not  necessarily  signify  that  there 
could  be  "  abusus "  oidy  in  the  case  of  things 
"  quae  usu  consumuntur :  "  he  says  that  in  the 
place  of  wine  and  oil  Cicero  might  have  given  the 
young  of  animals,  as  an  example  without  altering 
his  expression.  If  this  interpretation  is  correct, 
Puchta  contends  that  the  Senatusconsultum  as 
to  Quasi  ususfructus  is  older  than  the  time  of 
Cicero. 

Usus  is  defined  (Dig.  7.  tit.  8.  s.  2)  by  the 
negation  of  "  frui :  "  "  cui  usus  relictus  est,  uti 
potest,  frui  vero  non  potest."  The  title  of  the 
Digest  above  referred  to  is  "De  Usu  et  habitatione," 
and  the  instances  given  under  that  title  mainly 
refer  to  the  use  of  a  house  or  part  of  a  house.  Ac- 
cordingly the  usus  of  a  house  might  be  bequeathed 
without  the  fructus  (Dig.  7.  tit.  8.  s.  18) :  it  has 
been  already  explained  what  is  the  extent  of  the 
meaning  of  Ususfructus  of  a  house.  The  usus  of 
a  thing  implies  the  power  of  using  it  either  for  ne- 
cessary purposes  or  purposes  of  pleasure.  The  man 
who  was  intitled  to  the  usus  could  not  give  the  thing 
to  another  to  use,  though  a  man  who  had  the  usus 
of  a  house  coidd  allow  another  to  lodge  with  him. 
A  man  who  had  the  usus  of  an  estate  could  take 
wood  for  daily  use,  and  could  enjoy  the  orchard, 
the  fruit,  flowers  and  water,  provided  he  used  them 
in  moderation,  or  as  it  is  expressed  "  non  usque  ad 
compendium,  sed  ad  usum  scilicet  non  abusum." 
If  the  usus  of  cattle  (pecus)  "was  left,  the  usuarius 
was  intitled  to  a  moderate  allowance  of  milk.  If 
the  usus  of  a  herd  of  oxen  was  bequeathed  to  a 
man,  he  could  use  the  oxen  for  ploughing  and  for 
all  purposes  for  which  oxen  are  adapted.  If  the 
usus  was  of  things  which  were  consumed  in  the 
use,  then  the  usus  was  the  same  as  Ususfructus. 
(Dig.  7.  tit.  5.  s.  5.  §  2  ;  s.  10.  §  1.)  Usus  was  in 
its  nature  indivisible,  and  accordingly  part  of  a 
Usus  could  not  be  given  as  a  legacy,  though  per- 
sons might  have  the  fructus  of  a  thing  in  common. 
(Dig.  7.  tit.  8.  s.  J  9.)  As  to  his  duties  the  usu- 
arius was  in  most  respects  like  the  fructuarius.  In 
some  cases  Usus  is  equivalent  to  Ususfructus,  as 
where  there  can  be  no  usus  of  a  thing  without  a 
taking  of  the  Fructus.  As  to  Usus  in  the  English 
system,  see  Slanning  v.  Style,  3  P.  Wins,  p.  335, 
and  Hyde  v.  Parratt,  1  P.  Wms.  g.  1. 
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(Inst  2.  tit.  4  j  Dig.  7.  tit.  1,  &c. ;  Frag.  Vat 
de  Usufructu;  Muhlenbrach,  Doct.  Pandect.  §  284, 
&c.  ;  Ueber  das  alter  des  Quasiususfruchts,  Von 
Puchta,  Rhein.  Museum  fur  Jurisprudents,  vol.  iii. 
p.  82.)  [G.  L.] 

.    UTERINI.     [Cognati.] 

UTI  POSSIDETIS.    [Interdictum.] 

UTILIS  ACTIO.     [Actio,  p.  10,  a.] 

UTRES.     [Vinum,  p.  1203,  b.] 

UTRICULA'RIUS.     [Tibia.] 

UTRUBI.     [Interdictum.]  ' 

VULCANA'LIA,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Rome 
in  honour  of  Vulcan,  on  the  23d  of  August  (x. 
Calend.  Sept.)  with  games  in  the  circus  Flaminius, 
where  the  god  had  a  temple.  (Inscript.  ap.  Gruter. 
lxi.  3,  exxxiv. ;  Publ.  Vict,  de  regionib.  urb.  Ro- 
mae,  9.)  The  sacrifice  on  this  occasion  consisted 
of  fishes  which  the  people  threw  into  the  fire. 
(Varro,  de  Ling.  Lot.  vi.  20.)  It  was  also  cus- 
tomary on  this  day  to  commence  working  by  candle- 
light, which  was  probably  considered  as  an  auspi- 
cious beginning  of  the  use  of  fire,  as  the  day  was 
sacred  to  the  god  of  this  element.  (Plin.  Epist. 
Iii.  5.)  It  was  on  the  day  of  this  festival  that  the 
consul  Q.  Fulvius  Nobilior  received  a  severe  de- 
feat from  the  Celtiberians,  B.  c.  153.  It  became 
an  ater  dies  in  consequence.  (Appian,  Hisp, 
45.)  [L.  S.] 

VULGA'RES.     [Servus,  p.  1 041,  b.] 

UXOR.    [Matrimonium,  p.  740,  b.] 

UXO'RIUM.     [Aes  Uxorium.] 


XENA'GI  (£evayoi).  The  Spartans,  as  being 
the  head  of  that  Peloponnesian  and  Dorian  league, 
which  was  formed  to  secure  the  independence  of  the 
Greek  states,  had  the  sole  command  of  the  con- 
federate troops  in  time  of  war,  ordered  the  quotas 
which  each  state  was  to  furnish,  and  appointed 
officers  of  their  own  to  command  them.  Such 
officers  were  called  £evayol.  The  generals  whom 
the  allies  sent  with  their  troops  were  subordinate 
to  these  Spartan  £evayoi,  though  they  attended  the 
council  of  war,  as  representatives  of  their  respec- 
tive countries.  (Thucyd.  ii.  7,  10,  75,  v.  54; 
Xenoph.  Hell.  iii.  5.  §  7,  Agesil.  ii.  10.)  After 
the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  the  league  was  still  more 
firmly  established,  though  Argos  refused  to  join 
it ;  and  the  Spartans  were  rigorous  in  exacting  the 
required  military  service,  demanding  levies  by  the 
(TkutcJaj),  and  sending  out  l-emyol  to  collect  them. 
(Xenoph.  Hell.  v.  2.  §§  7,  37,  vi.  3.  §7;  Wachs- 
muth,  Hell.  Alterth.  vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  pp.  114,  241,  1st 
ed.;  Sdiom&im,  Ant.  jur.  Pub.  Gr. -p.  i16.)  [C.R.K.] 

XENELA'SIA  (I^Amr/a).  The  Lacedae- 
monians appear  in  very  early  times,  before  the 
legislation  of  Lycurgus,  to  have  been  averse  to  in- 
tercourse with  foreigners  (fcivouri  awpStrfUKroi, 
Herod,  i.  65).  This  disposition  was  encouraged 
by  the  lawgiver,  who  made  an  ordinance  forbidding 
strangers  to  reside  at  Sparta,  without  special  per- 
mission, and  empowering  the  magistrate  to  expel 
from  the  city  any  stranger  who  misconducted  him- 
self, or  set  an  example  injurious  to  public  morals. 
Such  jurisdiction  was  exercised  by  the  Ephori. 
Thucydides  (ii.  39)  makes  Pericles  reproach  the 
Lacedaemonians  with  this  practice,  as  if  its  object 
were  to  prevent  foreigners  from  becoming  acquainted 
with  such  institutions  and  means  of  defence  us  would 


XENIAS  GRAPHE. 
be  dangerous  for  an  enemy  to  know.  The  intention 
of  Lycurgus,  more  probably,  was  to  preserve  the 
national  character  of  his  countrymen,  and  prevent 
their  being  corrupted  by  foreign  manners  and  vices 
(as  Xenophon  says),  oVus  ju^  paStovpyias  ol  Tro\7rat ' 
hub  tuv  \lvwv  ifiwlTrKaivTO.  (De  Rep.  Laced,  xiv. 
4  ;  compare  Plut.  Lycurg.  27.)  With  the  same 
view  the  Spartans  were  themselves  forbidden  to 
go  abroad  without  leave  of  the  magistrate.  Both 
these  rules,  as  well  as  the  feelings  of  the  people 
on  the  subject,  were  much  relaxed  in  later  times 
when  foreign  rule  and  supremacy  became  the  ob- 
ject of  Spartan  ambition.  Even  at  an  earlier 
period  we  find  that  the  Spartans  knew  how  to  ob- 
serve the  laws  of  hospitality  upon  fit  and  proper 
occasions,  such  as  public  festivals,  the  reception 
of  ambassadors,  &c.  (Xenoph.  Mem.  i.  2.  §  61.) 
They  worshipped  a  Zei/s  \ivios  and  'ASava  feyia. 
(Pausan.  iii.  1 .  §111.)  The  connection,  called 
by  the  Greeks  irpo^vla,  was  cultivated  at  Sparta 
both  by  the  state  and  by  individuals  ;  of  which 
their  connection  with  the  Peisistratidae  is  an  ex- 
ample ;  and  also  that  of  a  Spartan  family  with 
the  family  of  Alcibiades.  (Thucyd.  v.  43,  vi.  89, 
viii.  6  ;  Herod,  v.  91  ;  compare  vi.  57.)  [Hospi- 
TIUM.]  Many  illustrious  men  are  reported  to 
have  resided  at  Sparta  with  honour,  as  Terpander, 
Theognis,  and  others.  (Schb'mann,  Ant.jur.  Publ. 
Gr.  p.  142.)  Xenophon  was  highly  esteemed  by 
the  nation,  and  made  Spartan  irp6fcvos.  (See 
further  on  the  subject  of  the  £ei/Ti\a<ria,  Thucyd.  i. 
144,  with  Goeller's  notes  ;  Aristoph.  Aves,  1013  ; 
Harpocr.  s.  v.  Kal  yap  to  ^SeVa.)  [C.  R.  K.] 

XE'NIAS  GRAPHE  (|eWoj  7(k"H).  This 
was  a  prosecution  at  Athens  for  unlawfully  usurping 
the  rights  of  citizenship.  As  no  man  could  be  an 
Athenian  citizen,  except  by  birth  or  creation 
(yevei  or  iroi^o"ei),  if  one,  having  neither  of  those 
titles,  assumed  to  act  as  a  citizen,  either  by  taking 
part  in  the  popular  assembly,  or  by  serving  any 
office,  judicial  or  magisterial,  or  by  attending  cer- 
tain festivals,  or  doing  any  other  act  which  none 
but  a  citizen  was  privileged  to  do,  he  was  liable  to 
a  ypatp^i  ^vias,  which  any  citizen  might  institute 
against  him.  (Demosth.  c.  Timath.  1204.)  Or 
he  might  be  proceeded  against  by  zltrayyzXia. 
(SchSmann,  de  Oomit.  p.  187.)  If  condemned, 
his  property  and  person  were  forfeited  to  the  state, 
and  he  was  forthwith  to  be  sold  for  a  slave.  (De- 
mosth. Epist.  i.  1481.)  The  judgment  however 
was  arrested,  if  he  brought  a  SUt}  JpevSo/j-aprvpiaiv 
against  the  witnesses  who  had  procured  his  convic- 
tion, and  convicted  them  of  giving  false  testimony. 
During  such  proceeding  he  was  kept  in  safe  custody 
to  abide  the  event.  [Martyria.]  When  a  person 
tried  on  this  charge  was  acquitted  by  means  of 
fraudulent  collusion  with  the  prosecutor  or  wit- 
nesses, or  by  any  species  of  bribery,  he  was  liable 
to  be  indicted  afresh  by  a  ypaiph  5apo£evtas,  the 
proceedings  in  which,  and  the  penalty,  were  the 
same  as  in  the  ypa<pi)  %evtas.  The  jurisdiction  in 
these  matters  belonged,  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes, 
to  the  Thesmothetae,  but  anciently,  at  least  in  the 
time  of  Lysias,  to  the  Nautodicae.  (Harpocr.  s.  v. 
Awpoi-evla,  TlapdaTaais,  Nai/To8(icai ;  Hesych.  and 
Suidas,  s.  v.  Hector  Bforj,  Naurotikai ;  Pollux,  viii. 
40.  126;  Meier,  Att.  Proc.  pp.  83,  347,761.) 

In  order  to  prevent  fraudulent  enrolment  in  the 
register  of  the  Sijjuoi,  or  Xnt,mpxiKbv  ypaji-tmjitov, 
which  was  important  evidence  of  citizenship,  the 
Si/ittiiTOi  themselves  were  at  liberty  to  revise  their 
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register,  and  expunge  the  names  of  those  who  had 
been  improperly  admitted.  From  their  decision 
there  was  an  appeal  to  a  court  of  justice,  upon 
which  the  question  to  be  tried  was  much  the  same 
as  in  the  ypiupii  £evlas,  and  the  appellant,  if  he 
obtained  a  verdict,  was  restored  to  the  register  ; 
but  if  judgment  was  given  against  him,  was  sold 
for  a  slave.  [Demus.]  (Harpocr.  s.  v.  Aiaif/4i<puris : 
Schb'mann,  de  Comit.  p.  381.)  For  an  example  of 
this  see  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  against  Eu- 
bulides.  [C.R.K.] 

XENI  (£eVo[),  mercenaries.     [Mercenab.ii.] 
XENUS,   XENIA    (|eVos,  |erfa).    [Hospi- 

TIUM.] 

XESTES  (|eVn)s),  a  Greek  measure  of  capacity, 
both  fluid  and  solid,  which  contained  12  cyathi  or 
2  cotylae,  and  was  equal  to  l-6th  of  the  x0^ 
l-48th  of  the  Roman  amphora  quadrantal,  and 
l-72nd  of  the  Attic  amphora  metretes  ;  or,  viewing 
it  as  a  dry  measure,  it  was  half  the  chomix  and 
l-96th  of  the  medimnus.  It  contained  very  nearly 
a  pint  English. 

It  is  thought  desirable  to  add  here  a  few  words 
to  the  remarks  made  under  Mensura,  Pondera, 
and  Quadrantal,  respecting  the  connection  be- 
tween the  Greek  and  Roman  measures  of  weight 
and  capacity,  according  to  the  views  of  Bbckh. 

At  this  point  the  Roman  and  Attic  systems  of 
measures  coincide  ;  for,  though  the  |e'<mjy  may 
perhaps  have  varied  im  different  states  of  Greece, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Attic  partis  was  iden- 
tical, both  in  name  and  in  value,  with  the  Roman 
sextarius:  in  fact  the  word  £eo*T?js  seems  to  be 
only  an  Hellenic  form  of  sextarius.  Also  the  Attic 
Xovs  was  equal  to  the  Roman  congius,  for  the 
t,io-rris  was  the  sixth  of  the  former,  and  the  sex- 
tarius  the  sixth  of  the  latter.  Further,  the  Attic 
metretes  or  ampliora  contained  12  x°*st  and  the  Ro- 
man amphora  contained  8  eongii ;  giving  for  the 
ratio  of  the  former  to  the  latter  3  :  2  or  \\  :  1. 
Again,  the  Attic  medimnus  was  the  double  of  the 
Roman  amphora,  and  was  to  the  metretes  in  the 
ratio  of  4  :  3  :  and  the  Roman  modhis  was  the 
sixth  of  the  Attic  medimnus,  and  the  third  of  the 
Roman  amphora.  Hence  the  two  systems  are 
connected  by  the  numbers  2  and  3  and  their 
multiples. 

How  and  when  did  this  relation  arise  ?  It  can- 
not be  accidental,  nor  can  we  suppose  that  the 
Greek  system  was  modelled  upon  the  Roman, 
since  the  former  existed  long  before  the  Roman 
conquest  of  Greece.  We  must  therefore  suppose 
that  the  Roman  system  was  in  some  way  adapted 
to  the  Greek.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance 
that  the  uncial  system  of  division,  which  character- 
ised the  Roman  weights  and  measures  [As  ;  Un- 
cia],  is  not  found  in  the  genuine  Roman  measures 
of  capacity  (for  the  use  of  the  cyathus  as  the  uncia 
of  the  sextarius  appears  to  have  originated  with 
the  Greek  physicians  in  later  times) :  and  this  is 
the  more  remarkable,  as  it  is  adopted  in  the  Greek 
system  ;  the  Greek  amphora  being  divided  into  ]  2 
%ois,  and  the  Roman  into  8  eongii,  instead  of  12. 
In  the  Roman  foot  again,  besides  the  uncial  divi' 
sion,  we  have  the  division  into  4  palmi  and  16 
digiti,  which  seems  clearly  to  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  Greek  division  into  4  TtaKawral  and  16 
3iicTv\oi.  It  seems  therefore  highly  probable  that 
the  Greek  system  of  measures  had  a  considerable 
influence  on  that  of  the  Romans. 

To  find  the  origin  of  this  connection,  we  must 
4  I  4 
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look  from  the  measures  to  the  weights,  for  -both 
systems  were  undoubtedly  founded  on  weight. 
The  Roman  amphora  or  quadrantal  contained  80 
pounds  (whether  of  wine  or  water  does  not  matter 
here),  and  the  congius  10  pounds.  Also  the  Attic 
talent  was  reckoned  equal  to  80  Roman  pounds, 
and  contained  60  minae.  Therefore  the  Attic 
mina  had  to  the  Roman  pound  the  ratio  of  80  :  60 
or  4  :  3. 

Now  if  we  look  at  the  subject  historically,  we 
find  all  the  principal  features  of  the  Roman  system 
in  existence  as  early  as  the  time  of  Servius  Tullius. 
We  must  therefore  seek  for  the  introduction  of 
the  Greek  element  before  that  time.  At  that  early 
period  Athens  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any 
considerable  commercial  intercourse  with  Italy, 
but  other  Grecian  states  had,  through  the  colonies 
of  Magna  Graecia.  The  Phocaeans  at  a  very  early 
period  had  a  traffic  with  the  Tyrrhenians,  the 
Aeginetans  had  a  colony  in  Umb'ria,  and  Corinth 
and  her  colonies  were  in  intercourse  with  the 
people  of  Central  Italy,  besides  the  traces  of  Corin- 
thian influence  upon  Rome,  which  are  preserved  in 
the  legend  of  the  Tarquinii.  It  is  therefore  to  the 
Aeginetico-Corinthian  system  of  weights  and  mea- 
sures that  we  must  look  for  the  origin  of  Grecian 
influence  on  the  Roman  system.  Now  the  half  of 
the  Aeginetan  mina  had  to  the  Roman  pound  the 
ratio  of  10  :  9  ;  and  since  the  Aeginetan  mina  was 
to  the  Attic  as  5  :  3,  we  get  from  the  comparison 
of  these  ratios  the  Attic  mina  to  the  Roman  pound 
as  4  :  3,  as  above. 

(Bb'ckh,  Metrologiselie  Untersuchungen,  xi.  § 
10.)  [P.  S.] 

XYSTARCHUS.     [Gymnasium,  p.  581,  b.] 

XYSTUS.     [Gymnasium,  p.  580,  b. ;  Hon- 

TU8.] 


Z. 

ZACORI    ($rapo<).    [Aeditui.] 

ZETE'TAE  (fijTijTai)  Inquisitors,  were"  extra- 
ordinary officers,  appointed  by  the  Athenians  to 
discover  the  authors  of  some  crime  against  the 
state,  and  bring  them  to  justice.  Public  advocates, 
<nvi\yopoi  or  KaT'tjyopot,  were  sometimes  directed 
to  assist  them  in  this  duty.  Frequently  the  court 
of  Areopagus  performed  the  office  of  inquisitors  for 
the  state,  and  indeed  it  was  the  duty  of  every  ma- 
gistrate to  assist  in  procuring  information  against 
offenders.  (Andoc.  de  Myst.  3,  5,  6  ;  Dinarch.  c. 
Demosth.  pp.  90,  97,  ed.  Steph.)  ZjjTijTaf  were  more 
frequently  appointed  to  search  for  confiscated  pro- 
perty, the  goods  of  condemned  criminals  and  state 
debtors  ;  to  receive  and  give  information  against 
any  persons  who  concealed,  or  assisted  in  conceal- 
ing them,  and  to  deliver  an  inventory  of  all  such 
goods  (a-noypafyeiv)  to  the  proper  authorities.  The 
delinquent  was  then  prosecuted,  either  before  the 
crbvo'iKoi,  or  it  might  be  before  the  C'rlT7lra'1  them- 
selves, if  their  commission  extended  to  the  holding 
of  an  7}yefj.o'via  SiKaar-qpiou.  Any  person,  how- 
ever, who  thought  himself  entitled  to  the  goods, 
which  were  the  subject  of  such  information,  or  to 
any  part  of  them,  might  prefer  a  complaint  against 
the  inquisitor  or  informer,  and  petition  to  have  the 
goods  or  the  part  to  which  he  was  entitled,  or  their 
proceeds,  restored  to  him.  This  proceeding  was 
called  4veiritricr]iJ.pi.a,  [Synhici  ;  Paracata- 
BOLE.J     Inquisitors  were   also  called   MaerT^pej. 
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On  one  particular  occasion  a  set  of  commissioners 
called  o'vAA.o'yeTs,  were  appointed,  to  discover  the 
property  of  the  oligarchs,  who  were  concerned  in 
overturning  the  democracy.  (Harpocr.  s.  v.  Z7]T7]. 
rfc :  Bb'ckh,  Pvhl.  Boon,  of  Athens,  p.  158,  2d 
ed. ;  Meier,  Att.  Proc.  pp.  110,  112,  566.)  See 
also  the  speeches  of  Lysias  de  Publ.  Bon.  and  de 
Aristoph.  Bon.  [C.  R.  K.] 

ZEUGI'TAE  (fe«7"Toi).     [Census.] 

ZONA,  dim.  ZO'NULA,  also  called  CI'NGU- 
LUM  ((dry,  C&na,  faxrrijp,  Herod,  i.  215,  iv. 
9  ;  /ilrpa),  a  girdle  or  zone,  worn  about  the  loins 
by  both  sexes.  As  in  the  case  of  some  other  arti- 
cles of  dress,  the  distinction  between  the  male  and 
female  girdle  was  denoted  by  the  use  of  a  diminu- 
tive, (i&vri  or  £m<tt?)p  being  more  properly  a  man's, 
(6runi  a  woman's  girdle.  (Moeris  Att.  s.  v.)  The 
finer  kinds,  of  girdles  were  made  by  netting, 
whence  the  manufacturer  of  them  was  called  (wvlo- 
tt\6kos.  (Th.  Magister,  p.  413,  ed.  Oudendorp  ; 
Zonarius?) 

The  chief  use  of  this  article  of  dress  was  to 
hold  up  the  tunic  (fflmrwiw,  Callim.  Dian.  12), 
which  was  more  especially  requisite  to  be  done 
when  persons  were  at  work,  on  a  journey,  or  en 
gaged  in  hunting.  Hence  we  see  the  loins  girded 
in  the  woodcuts  of  the  boatman  at  p.  512,  of  the 
shipbuilders  at  pp.  98,  141,  of  the  goat-herd  at 
p.  886,  of  the  hunters  at  p.  989,  and  of  Diana  at  p. 
276.  The  £<&vri  or  fao-rrjp  is  also  represented  in 
many  ancient  statues  and  pictures  of  men  in  armour 
as  worn  round  the  cuirass.  Among  the  Romans 
the  Magister  Equitum  wore  a  girdle  of  red  leather, 
embroidered  with  needlework,  and  having  its  two 
extremities  joined  by  a  very  splendid  and  elaborate 
gold  buckle.  [Fibula.]  (Lydus,  de  Mag.  ii.  1 3.) 
The  girdle,  mentioned  by  Homer  (II.  iv.  135,  v. 
539,  x.  77,  xi.  236),  seems  to  have  been  a  con- 
stituent part  of  the  cuirass,  serving  to  fasten  it  by 
means  of  a  buckle,  and  also  affording  an  additional 
protection  to  the  body,  and  having  a  short  kind  of 
petticoat  attached  to  it,  as  is  shown  in  the  figure 
of  the  Greek  warrior  in  p.  712.  In  consequence 
of  the  use  of  the  girdle  in  fastening  on  the  armour, 
£&wv&8ai  or  £&ca(r6ai  meant  to  arm  one's-sdj 
(Horn.  H.  xi.  15),  and  from  this  circumstance 
Athene  was  worshipped  under  the  character  Za>- 
o-Typla.  (Paus.  ix.  17.  §2.)  The  woodcuts  at 
pp.  712,  854  show  that  the  ancient  cuirass  did  not 
descend  low  enough  to  secure  that  part  of  the 
body,  which  was  covered-  by  the  ornamental  kilt 
or  petticoat.  To  supply  this  defect  was  the  de- 
sign of  the  mitra  (fiirpa),  a  brazen  belt  lined  pro- 
bably on  the  inside  with  leather  and  stuffed  with 
wool,  which  was  worn  next  to  the  body  (Horn. 
II.  iv.  137,  187,  v.  707,  857  ;  Schol.  in  H.  iv. 
1 87),  so  as  to  cover  the  lower  part  of  the  abdo- 
men. The  annexed  woodcut  shows  the  outside 
and  inside  of  the  bronze  plate  of  a  mitra,  one 
foot  long,  which  was  obtained  by  Brdndsted 
(Bronxes  ofSiris,  p.  42)  in  the  island  of  Euboea, 
and  is  now  preserved  in  the  Royal  Library  at 
Paris.  We  observe  at  one  end  two  holes  for  fast- 
ening the  Btrap  which  went  behind  the  body, 
and  at  the  other  end  a  hook  fitted  probably  to  a 
ring,  which  was  attached  to  the  strap.  A  portion 
of  a  similar  bronze  plate  is  engraved  by  Caylus 
(Reo.  d'Ant.  v.  pi.  96.  fig.  1). 

Men  used  their  girdles  to  hold  money  instead 
of  a  purse.  (Plaut.  Merc.  v.  2.  84  ;  Gellius,  XV 
12 ;  Sueton.  ViteU.  16.)    The  wallet  [Pera]  was 
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(see  the  annexed  woodcut)  shows  the  appearance 
of  the  girdle  as  worn  by  young  women. 


fastened  to  the  girdle  ;  and  still  more  frequently 
the  fold  of  the  tunic,  formed  by  tucking  it  up, 
and  called  sinus,  was  used  as  a  pocket  to  carry 
whatever  was  necessary. 

As  the  girdle  was  worn  to  hold  up  the  gar- 
ments for  the  sake  of  business  or  of  work  requiring 
despatch,  so  it  was -loosened  and- the  tunic  was 
allowed  to  fall  down  to  the  feet  to  indicate  the 
opposite  condition,  and  more  especially  in  preparing 
to  perform  a  sacrifice  (veste  recincta,  Virg.  Aen.  iv. 
518;  Ovid,  Met.  vii.  1 82),  or  funeral  rites  (discincti, 
Sueton.'^wo-.  100;  incindae",  TibuH.  iii.  2.  18). 

A  girdle  was  worn  by  young  women,  even  when 
their  tunic  was  not  girt  up,  and  removed  on  the 
day  of  marriage,  and  therefore  called  £&vri  irapOe- 
vikJ].  (Jacobs,  Anthol.  ii.  p.  873  ;  irapdevov  fiirpriv, 
Brunck,  Anal.  iii.  299;  Sen.  Oed.  ii.  3.  17;  Horn. 
Od.  v.  231  ;  Longus,  i.  2  ;  Ovid.  JSpist.  Her.  ii. 
116,  ix.  66,  Festus,  s.v.  Cinguhm  ;  Catull.  ii.  13, 
lxiv.  28.)     The  Flora  in  the  museum  at  Naples  I 


A  horse's  girth,  used  to  fasten  on  the  saddle 
[Ephippium],  was  called  by  the  same  names,  and 
was  sometimes  made  of  rich  materials,  and  em- 
broidered in  the  most  elaborate  manner.  (Ovid. 
Rem.  Am.  236  ;  Claud.  Epiff.  34,  36.)  These 
terms,  zona  and  cingulum,  were  also  used  to  .sig- 
nify the  five  zones  as  understood  by  geographers 
and  astronomers.  (Virg.  Georg.  i.  233;  Plin.  H.N. 
ii.  68  ;  Macrob.  Som.  Scip.  ii.)  [J.  Y.] 

ZO'PHORUS  ((uxpipos  or  Bic^m/m),  the  frieze 
of  an  entablature.  (See  CoiUMNA,  p.  324,  a,  and 
the  woodcuts.)  [P.  S.] 
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III.  Greek  Measures  of  Length. 

(2)  Land  and  Itinerary. 

IV.  Roman  Measures  of  Length. 

(2)   Land  and  Itinerary. 
V.  Greek  Measures  of  Surface. 
VI.  Roman  Measures  of  Surface. 
VII.  Greek  Measures  of  Capacity. 
(1)  Liquid  Measures. 
Roman  Measures  of  Capacity. 

(1)  Liquid  Measures. 
Greek  Measures  of  Capacity. 

(2)  Dry  Measures. 

X.  Roman  Measures  of  Capacity. 

(2)  Dry  Measures. 
XI.  Greek  Weights. 
XII.  Greek  Money. 

XIII.  Roman  Weights. 

(1)  The  As  and  its  Uncial  Divisions. 

XIV.  Roman  Weights. 

(2)  Subdivisions  of  the  Uncia. 
XV.  Roman  Money.     (1)  Before  Augustus. 

TCVI.  Roman  Money.     (2)  After  Augustus. 


VIII. 


IX. 


In  the  construction  of  these  Tables,  the  same 
authorities  have  been  used  as  those  referred  to  in 
the  articles  in  the  body  of  the  work.  Particu- 
lar acknowledgment  is  due  of  the  assistance  which 
has  been  derived  from  the  Tables  of  Hussey  and 
Wurm.  The  last  two  Tables  (of  Greek  and  Roman 
money)  have  been  taken  without  alteration  from 
Mr.  Hussey's,  because  they  were  thought  incapable 
of  improvement,  except  one  addition  in  the  Table 
of  Attic  money.  All  the  calculations,  however, 
have  been  made  de  novo,  even  where  the  results 
are  the  same  as  in  Mr.  Hussey's  Tables. 

The  Tables  are  so  arranged  as  to  exhibit  the 
corresponding  Greek  and  Roman  measures  in  direct 
comparison  with  each  other.  In  some  of  the  Tables 
the  values  are  given,  not  only  in  our  several  mea- 
sures, but  also  in  decimals  of  a  primary  unit,  for 
the  purpose  of  facilitating  calculations.  In  others, 
approximate  values  are  given,  that  is,  values  which 
differ  from  the  true  ones  by  some  small  fraction, 
and  which,  from  their  simplicity,  will  perhaps  be 
found  far  more  useful  for  ordinary  purposes  than 
the  precise  quantities,  while  the  error,  in  each  case, 
can  easily  be  corrected.  Fuller  information  will 
be  found  under  Mensura,  Nummus,  Pondera, 
and  the  specific  names.  [P.  S.] 
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TABLE       XI. 
GRECIAN  WEIGHTS. 


1.  Ratios  of  the  three  chief  Systems. 


Aeginetan  :  Euboic  or  old  Attic 
Aeginetan  :  Solonian  or  later  Attic  * 
Euboic  ;  Solonian 


138| 

100 

25 


100 
72 
18 


The  Aeginetan  Talent  =  6000  Aeginetan  Drachmae  =   7200  Euboic  =   10,000  Solonian 
Euboic  „      =  5000  „  =   6000       „       =      8333$    „ 

Solonian*       „      =  3600  „  =  4320       ,,       =      6000      „ 


*  Also  called  the  Attic  Silver  Talent.     When  Attic  weights  are  spoken  of  without  any  further  dis- 
tinction, these  are  generally  intended. 


Exact.* 

Approximate. 

lb. 

oz. 

grs. 

lb. 

oz. 

grs. 

Obol  ('Ogo\iis)               - 

)» 
1 

95 

5» 

9 

18-472f 
110-83$ 
145-83$  + 

11 

n 

H 

100 

i 

i  20 

» 
)» 

6 

Drachma 

(ApoxM)      -             -             -             - 

600 

100 

Mina  (Mi/a)               ... 

3li,000 

6000 

60       |  Talent  (TaXavrov) 

*  In  this  and  the  other  tables  the  English  weights  used  are  those  of  the  avoirdupois  scale  as  fixed 
by  statute  ;  namely,  the  grain  =  the  Troy  grain,  the  ounce  =  437$  grains,  the  pound  =  16  ounces  = 
7000  grains.  +  Or  $  of  an  oz.  "    ii 


Exact. 

Approximate. 

lb. 

oz. 

grs. 

lb. 

oz. 

grs. 

Obol      - 

. 

» 

n 
1 

79 

n 

)» 

5 
2 

15-393£f 
92-3611$ 
48-611$ 
291-63$ 

80 

11 

93$ 

6 

Drachma 

. 

600 

100 

Mina           .... 

36,000 

6000 

60       [  Talent      - 

*  See  pp.  933,  b.,  934,  a.     It  is  here  assumed  that  the  Attic  commercial  mina  was  exactly  138f 
silver  drachmae,  not  138,  as  stated  in  the  decree.    The  difference  is  not  quite  half  a  grain  in  the  drachma. 


4.  Attic  Commercial  Weights  increased.* 

Exact. 

Approximate. 

lb. 

oz. 

grs. 

lb. 

1* 
74 
90 

oz. 

1 

grs. 

1  Mina=  150  Drachmae  (silver)                ... 
5  Minae  =  6  Minae  (commercial) 
1  Talent  =  65  Minae  (commercial) 

I 

+7 
88+ 

6 

14 

„ 

350 
291-6f 
145-8$ 

*  See  p.  934,  a. 

+  Here,  as  in  the  preceding  table,  the  commercial  mina  is  taken  as  equal  to  138$  drachmae,  not  138. 


5.  Attic  Silver  Weights. 

Exact. 

Approximate. 

lb. 

OZ. 

grs. 

lb. 

oz. 

n 
n 

)» 

grs. 
12 
70 

11 

Obol       - 
6 

Drachma 

- 

57 

11 

15 

11 

11-0833$ 
66-5* 
87-5+ 

n 
n 
1 

60 

600 

100 

Mina              -             .             -             - 

36,000 

6000 

60       |  Talent 

*  This  value  is,  if  any  thing,  too  small.     Bockh  makes  it  67-4.     Respecting  other  scales  of  weight, 
see  Pondera.  +  Or  $  of  an  oz. 
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The  numerals  indicate  the  pages,  and  the  letters  a  and  b  the  first  and  second  columns  respectively. 


ASaxlffKos,  2,  a. 
ASaf,  1,  a  ;  904,  a. 
"Aiahtm,  1060,  a ;  1062,  b. 
'Ayafiiov  ypatpj),  735,  b. 
'AyaBoepyal,  28,  b. 
'Ayyapua,  94,  b. 
"Ayyapos,  94,  b. 
'AyyoOfari,  633,  b. 
'AyeXatrroL,  28,  b. 
'A7eAt£T7jy,  28,  b. 
'Ay4\n,  28,  b. 
'Ayiitia,  29,  a. 
'AyTjrfa,  242,  a. 
'Ayrrr6peioi',  242,  a. 
'AynrSpia,  242,  a. 
'Ayiirup,  103,  a. 
"AyKoivu,  790,  b. 
'AyKitoi,  366,  a  ;  588,  b. 
Ay xipa,  791,  a. 
'A'yvf'njs,  513,  b. 
'Ayopti,  32,  a. 

,,      yvvaiiceta,  35,  a. 

„      irXtyovira,  35,  b  ;  304,  a  ; 
408,  b. 
'Ayopav6/ws,  18,  a ;  36,  b. 
'AySpas  tAtjAi^hj,  35,  b. 
'Ayopaffrfis,  36,  a. 
'Ayptupiov  ypaQii,  36,  b. 
"Aypaipoi  v6p.oi,  804,  b. 
'Aypdtpou  jue-rciAAou  ypatpfi,  37,  a. 
'Aypidvios,  224,  a. 
'Aypuavia,  72,  a. 
'Aypomos,  892,  a. 
'Aypovdpioi,  72,  b  ;  623,  b. 
'Ayportpas  dvtrla,  72,  b. 
'Avuios,  226,  a. 
'Ayup^j,  453,  b. 
'Ayiprai,  73,  a. 
'Ayx'^efo,  594,  a ;  595,  b. 
'Ayitiifdpxai,  32,  a. 
'Ayvves,  32  a  ;  402,  b. 

„     citIioitoi,  1131,  b. 

„    ti>tjtoi,  399,  b ;  1131,  b. 
,A7ftjWffTa£,  167,  a. 
1A7<uj/o8faat,  32,  a. 
'AywvuBeTai,  32,  a. 
"AS8i|,  "ASSiJis,  14,  a. 
"ASeia,  14,  a ;  79,  a. 
'ASeA<f>i5oDs,  595,  b. 
"ABeA^j,  595,. b. 
'ASeoTroTOi,  592,  a. ;  705,  a. 
'ASimrot,  17,  b. 
AScSyfcc,  14,  b. 


"A8i/t<w,  1105,  a. 
'Aeivavrca,  22,  a. 
'Ae'urnoi,  970,  a. 
'Aeupvyla,  129,  a. 
'Aer<Js,  149,  b  ;  523,  b. 
'Airuiim,  523,  b. 
'A8\riTai,  166,  b. 
'A0A7JT%>«,  166,  b. 
'Ae\o$4rai,  32,  a  ;  856,  a. 
Aldiceia,  18,  a. 
AfyiaAeej,  1153,  b. 
Alymopus,  1154,  a. 
Aiyiyvruy  eopri],  20,  a. 
Ai'7/o^os,  20,  b. 
Alyis,  20,  b. 

AlyotcepuSf  59,  a;   151.  b. 
Areowa,  73,  b. 
Alicia,  100,  a. 
Aixtas  Sinn,  73,  a. 
AJwy/ia,  22,  a  ;  1034,  a. 
AlvmSs,  225,  a. 
A?$,  149,  a. 

Alcrvuvfirns,  27,  a ,  32,  a. 
Ai«4>  587,  a. 
Alxno<p6poi,  587,  b. 
"A/cawa,  'Anally,  2,  b. 
'AnavQiv)}  fMaa-Tixv,  903,  b. 
'Andrews,  789,  a. 
'Attdrwv,  786,  a. 
"A/caTos,  786,  a, 
'AK|K<toeTo<v759,  b. 
"AKfiuv,  634,  b. 
'A«oV  fiaprvpeiv,  93,  b. 
'AkovitI,  832,  a. 
'Ak<W(oc,  589,  a. 
'Akovtiit[i6s,  589,  b. 
"Atcpa,  139,  a. 
'AKpaTiffjua,  304,  a. 
'AKpodivLov,  433,  a. 
'Atcpoicepaia,  789,  b. 
'Axp6\eiov,  433,  a. 
'AKp6hiBoi,  451,  b  ;  1063,  a. 
'Aicpoir6\ei  iyyeypap-fiivos,  iv, 

37,.a. 
'AicpihroMs,  6,  b ;  1175,  a. 
'Aicpoin-^Aioi',  786,  a. 
'AKpoffT6{uov,  543,  b. 
'AKpotybaiov,  543,  b. 
'AKpox*ipia,  583,  a. 
'AKparnpiafav,  7,  a  ;  995,  b. 
'Aicpayriipiov,  6,  b. 
*AKTta,  8,  b. 
"Aicvpos,  971,  a. 
'Akwk4),  587,  a. 
"A/caw,  589,  a. 


AXaGdpxvs,  74,  a. 

'AA^SaoTpov,  74,  a. 

'AArfStwrpoj,  74,  a. 

"AAaSe  lUtWcu,  453,  b. 

'AAof,  1003,  b. 

'AAaTu,  74,  a. 

'AKahKOfnivios,  224,  a, 

'AAeaia,  75.  b. 

'AAetirrcu,  75,  b. 

'AKtntTitpiov,  76,  a ;  190,  a. 

'A\^t«,  22,  b. 

'AAio,  32,  b. 

'AMvSnms,  583,  a  ;  714,  a. 

'AA/ca0o?a,  74,  b. 

'AMayal,  729,  b. 

"AAArij,  or'AAAif,  75,  b. 

°AA/«,  883,  b. 

"AA^jj,  1004,  a. 

'AA071BS  ypaxjrfi,  76,  b. 

'AA.o7fov  ypcupij,  76,  b. 

'AAoJ^7io>',  1003,  b. 

'AAr^pes,  585,  a. 

'AAuo-iSiov,  257,  a. 

'AKiaiov,  257,  a. 

"AAumr,  257,  a. 

'AAiirai,  831,  a. 

AAuTt(pxiJ>  831,  a.  1  ■■.! 

'AAcpeo-feoiai,  436,  a. 

'AASa,  76,  b. 

AASo,  76,  b. 

'AAw^,  or  'AAw^,  53,  a. 

"AAwy,  53,  a, 

>«{«,  147,  b ;  585,  b ;  923,  a. 

'Apa\6iroSes,  587,  b ;  923,  a. 

'A/iapivBia,  76,  b. 

'Afiapiffia,  76,  b. 

'A/j.S\u8ripl$ioi',  2,  b. 

'AfiSkdtrews  ypcupfi,  2,  b. 

'AJjgeiAAa,  2,  a. 

'Ai*£po(rta,  78,  b. 

"A/ifia,  79,  a. 

'Afurrjffria,  79,  a. 

'Aii6pyn,  825,  b. 

'A/nrexivn,  79,  a. 

*A^7riTTapf  J,  591,  b. 

'AfinvKrfip,  91,  a. 

yA|i«ru£,  91,  a. 

'A/Mpiapdi'a,  79,  a. 

'AfiiptSAriffTpov,  989,  b. 

'Ap.<pl@o\os,  791,  a. 

'A/uijuSeai,  136,  a. 

'Apupi$ov\os,  1034,  b. 

'AfMpitipSfiia,  82,  b. 

'  Aj.Kpi6d\a[ios ,  425,  b. 

'  A^<f>lKlW.  1 105,  b. 


ApupiKTiovis,  79,  a. 

Afuptopxia,  82,  b. 

ApupmpdoTvKos,  1105,  b. 

An<pitxe-r]Ti!v,  596,  b. 

Ap-ipWo/ios,  791,  a. 

AfupKpopeis,  90,  a. 
'Apjpiipavres,  769,  b  ;  975,  a. 
'Apipopeis,  90,  a  ;  971,  a. 

„         /nerpijT^s,  762,  a. 
'Apupa/iocria,  82,  b. 

ifupaiTtBes,  975,  a. 
'AvaSaBfioi,  424,  b. 
'Avago\e!s,  1074,  b. 
'Aray/caiiw,  240,  b. 
'Avayrcorpotpiu,  168,  a. 
'Avayxoipaytd,  168,  a. 
'A^Aujtto,  92,  a. 
'AnfyAu^a,  92,  a. 
'Avayv&picris,  1145,  b. 
'Arayoyiis  Bfmj,  92,  a. 
'Apayefya,  92,  a. 

AraSiicfo,  106,  a. 
'AtoS^oth,  432,  b  ;  1063,  a. 
'Ara/mAuirrt/pia,  738,  a. 
'Awi/teia,  92,  a. 

AvaKeifidi/a,  432,  b. 

AvoiKeiov,  92,  a. 
'AMHCH^uaTa,  583,  a. 
'AraKAip-^pia,  92,  b. 
'ApohcAicoitiSAij,  857,  b. 
'AvdicXivrpov,  673,  b. 
'ApctKpio-is,  92,  b ;  122,  b. 
'AvdicTopoVj  1105,  a. 
'  Avd\rni.p.a,  94,  a. 
"Aral,  990,  a. 
'ApalaycSpcm,  94,  a. 
'AvaivptSes,  213,  a. 
'AvoiraHrros,  344,  b. 
'AvairriWetp,  484,  b. 
'AvAftviris,  101,  b. 
'Awitri/ios,  890,  b. 
'AvaroAii,  155,  b. 
' 'Avavp.axtov  ypa<pi),  94,  a. 
'Av&Qopov,  143,  a. 
'ArSpeia,  1088,  S. 
'Avtipids,  1063,  a. 
'AvSpoyetbyia,  94,  b. 
'AcSpotojifffa,  94,  b. 
'AvSpoK-iiipwv,  94,  b 
'Avdpofi45rjt  149,  b. 
'Avfipaves,  425,  a. 
'AvZpwvhis,  423,  b. 
'Aveiiflwos,  478,  b. 
'Acei^iaSoOs,  595,  b. 
'Ai/eijuijs,  595,  b. 
'Ai-fleia,  98,  b. 
'AvBeffriipta,  411,  b. 
'AvfleaTTjpidJv,  223,  a  ;  224.  a. 
'Avdetr<p6pia,  98,  b. 
'AvBvnupuxrla,  399,  a ;  403,  b. 
"Aj/oSoj,  1128,  a. 
"Aeo7rAoi,  135,  a. 
"AfTeoi,  225,  a. 
'  Avnyiviw.,  99,  a. 
'AvTiypaipeTs,  578,  a. 
'Avnypiupfi,  93,  a;  99,  b. 
'Aj*riB<icns,  98,  b. 
'A>"n'A?j|is,  399,  a. 
'AvrivSeia,  100,  a. 
'AtrfiTTpeTrTa,  590,  b. 
'AVTiTtfiriins,  266,  b. 


INDEX. 

'Avrlrvnes,  1181,  a. 
'AvTUpavta,  773,  b. 
'AvT\ia,  100,  a. 
"Ai/Tuf,  101,  a;  297,  b. 
'AfTw/toirfa,  92,  b  j  99,  b. 
'AvvTToSiiTos,  221,  a. 
'Affci),  1014,  a. 
"Alowr,  183,  a. 
"Afw,  378,  a. 
"Aop,  577,  a. 
'ArrdyeAoi,  28,  b. 
'Airayuyli,  460,  a. 
'AiraToiJ/Ho,  101,  a." 
'AiraToi'ipios,  225,  a. 
'AiroToupidii',  224  a ;  225,  a. 
'A7roi5A.ia,  738,  a. 
'A7rauA((rrfy>ia,  738,  a. 
'AireAcuOepio,  705,  a. 
'AireAetiflepoy,  704,  a. 
"AireAAa,  573,  a. 
'AmWaws,  223,  a ;  224,  a. 
'AireviauTHrp.fo,  514,  a. 
'A?roecJ9po,  939,  b. 
'AirogdrT/s,  394,  b. 
AiroyoviKtSs,  225,  a. 
'ATroypapii,  103,  a. 
'Airoypdipwv,  103,  b. 
'AiroSe/tTOi,  1047,  b. 
'AirdSfir/ioj,  764,  b  ;  1075,  a. 
'Airo0epo7T6io,  76,  a. 
'Awo&tiicn,  618,  a. 
'Airoiicfa,  313,  b. 
'Attoikoi,  313,  b. 
*AiroK^pu^(S,  103,  b. 
'AirtowjToi,  27,  b. 
*A7ro\etyett?  Star;,  418,  a. 
'AiroAAtfo/ia,  104,  a. 
'Airo/itvySaAicu,  305,  b. 
'Airoirefajiews  Slier),  418,  a. 
'Ainip'/iafis,  918,  b. 
'A-ndp'p'TiTa,  104,  b. 
*Airo(rraaiov  SIktj,  104,  b. 
'AnwroAefs,  104,  b. 
'A7roTeix"rjK<fc>  1183,  a. 
'A7roTcAe(T/iaTiK(Js,  144,  b. 
'AiroTi/^aj/,  436,  b. 
'ATTorlfurina,    436,    b;    470,    a; 

614,  b. 
'AirorifiTiTal,  764,  a. 
'Airtltpavo-is,  104,  a. 
'Am{cpa<nr,  99,  a  ;  100,  a ;  ]  28,  a. 
'Arrocpopd,  104,  a. 
'AiroippdSes  yp-epcu,  104,  b. 
'ATroxetpoTovelv,  122,  b;  271,  a. 
'Airoxeiporovla,  271.  a. 
'A-irpofTTaaiov  ypcupr),    108,    a : 

123,  b. 
*A7r{w1uo(T(o,  513,  a. 
'ApanJoruAos,  1106,  a. 
'Apdrem,  117,  a. 
'ApSvKr),  889,  b. 
'Apgv\ts,  889,  b. 
'ApyciSeir,  1154,  b. 
'Apylas  yputpj],  133,  a. 

,,      vSptos,  133,  a. 
'Apyipiov,  808,  b. 
'Ap7i;piou  Mm),  133,  b. 
'Apyvplris  yrj,  132,  b. 
'ApyvpoKoneioi',  133,  b. 
"Apyvpos,  132. 
'Apyvp&vy)Tot,  1034  b. 
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'Ap7i6,  153,  a. 
'ApSdAiov,  555,  a. 
'ApSdviov,  555,  a. 
'ApSioBripa,  1001,  a. 
"ApBis,  1001,  a. 
"Apetos,  225,  a. 

„      ir&yos,  126,  b. 
"Apetricos,  345,  b. 
'ApiaBveta,  133,  b. 
'ApurTepotrTdraL,  280,  a. 
'ApurTivSriv,  127,  a. 
'ApurroKparla,  134,  a. 
'ApKTela,  214,  a. 
'Apiereieiy,  214,  a. 
'Ap/cretSetrtfcH,  214,  a. 
"ApKTOi,  214,  a. 
"ApKTOs  fieydKi],  147,  a. 

„      fu/cpct,  147,  a. 
Apxrovpos,  148,  a. 
'Ap«TO(puAa|,  148,  a. 
'ApKi/j,  989,  b. 

"Apiua,  378,  a ;  585,  b ;  753,  b. 
'Apfidpaga,  585,  b. 
'Apfioyi),  910,  a. 
'Appj>via,  778,  b. 
'Ap/iovmii,  773,  a. 
'Apvaitis,  882,  a. 
"Aporpov,  117,  b. 
"Apovpa,  138,  a;  753,  b. 
'Apnayr),  586,  b. 
'Apira7?js  ypa<t>r),  586,  a. 
'ApirfUTT6v,  586,  b. 
"ApirTj,  518,  a. 
'ApfacpSpia,  137,  b. 
'AtfyQipoi,    137,   b;    871,   b, 

1100,  a. 
'Aprdgy,  137,  b. 
'Aprafilnos,  224,  a. 
'ApTep-ftna,  138,  a. 
'Aprepiaios,    223,    a;    224,    a; 

225,  a. 
'Aprepu<nfi>v,  224,  a ;  225,  a. 
"Aprta  t)  irepLTTa  •naively,  863,  a 
'ApndCeiv,  863,  a. 
'Aprtaap.ds,  863,  a. 
'Apr<moi6s,  921,  a. 
'Aprowu\ai,  305,  b ;  921,  b. 
'ApTom^AiSes,  305,  b. 
'Apriareis,  1204,  a. 
'ApiiTcctpa,  185,  b. 
'Apxatpea-lai,  271,  a;  443,  b. 
'Apxsiov,  119,  a. 
'Apxh,  124,  a. 
'ApxTty&TTis,  470,  b. 
'Apxiarpos,  1 1 9,  a. 
'Apx'epeiir,  167,  a  ;  225,  a. 
'Apx'Biupos,  389,  a;  1126,  a. 
'ApxtreKTovla,  123,  a. 
'Apx'TUtTovtirfi,  120,  a. 
'Apx'TeKTav,  1 126,  a. 
'Apx'TeAiSi/Tjr,  973,  a. 
"ApX"!',  121,  b;  124,  a. 

„      e7r&vvp.os,  123,  a. 
'Apx^li,  884,  b;  1102,  b. 
'Aa-d/uvBos,  183,  b. 
'A<re§s(as  ypafi),  142,  a. 
'Ao-i'AAo,  142,  b. 
'AdKdvTT)S,  674,  a. 
'A(nmi\T)s,  1130,  b. 

'AC7KA7)7T.'«0,   141,  b, 

'Aovco/,  1203,  b. 
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'AffKw\LatTfit6s,  141,  b. 
'AamSeiov,  787,  a. 
'AoTriSiVmj,  787,  a. 
'Aottis,  297,  a. 
'AffiriffTat,  135,  a. 
'Atrtrdpiov,  141,  a. 
*Affrepes  ctyafloiroiot,  144,  b. 

„       iiriKoivot,  144,  b. 

,,       KOKOiroiol,  144,  b. 
^AarpdSij,  464,  a. 
'AoTpifyaAos,  143,  b ;  1095,  a. 
'AffTparelas  ypcupi],  144,  a. 
"Aarpov,  t&,  152,  b. 
"ActtuAos,  1105,  b. 
'AaTvvifioi,  165,  a. 
'Affv\la,  165,  a. 
"AcruAoi',  165,  a. 
'AtsAeio,  166,  a  ;  1103,  b. 
'An/Ja,  168,  a. 
'Ati/ios,  168,  b. 
'ATAayews,  150,  b. 
"ATAon-ey,  170,  a. 
"ArpaKTOs,  565,  a. 
AuSwaToy,  225,  a. 
Au0ei|rtjF,  183,  a. 
AiAofa,  1185,  a. 
AvAtios  dvpa,  425,  a. 
Au*4  425,  a. 
Avhurrpifes,  1131,  b. 
AiA<Js,  779,  a;  1130,  b. 
Av\tpSla,  977,  a. 
AOpa  nepiicovpos,  892,  b.  - . 
AvroKpaTopii<6s,  225,  a. 
AuTO^toA/as  ypwpMt  183,  a. 
Avr6vofioi,  183,  a. 
AuroTeAijs  S£kt),  404,  b. 
AuTo^a,  454,  a. 
'Atpa^ucDTGH,  366,  a. 
'Afens,  610,  a.  1055,  b. 
'Atperai,  592,  a ;  705,  a ;  1 139, : 
'AtpeTTipiov  ftpyavov,  1138,  b. 
'AQlSiTos  wipa,  1090,  a. 
'A<piSpvfj.a,  1062,  b. 
"A^Achttoj',  787,  a. 
"A<po5os,  180,  a. 
A(popfi7Js  5ucv],  102,  b. 
AippaKTOs  vavs,  784,  b, 
'A<ppo8t<ria,  102,  b. 
'A<ppo5I<nos,  225,  a. 
'Ax&vi),  6,  a. 
'AxItow,  1)73,  a. 
A^cpot,  95,  a. 
'Affs,  108,  a. 

B. 

BuSpcVxios,  224. 
BoKT^ra,  183,  b;  402,  b. 
BaxxLicfl,  1004,  b. 
BaAawi7pa,  943,  b. 
KaXavilov,  183,  b. 
BaAaveiis,  184,  b. 
BaAoroSii/oj,  943,  b. 
BaAaror,  943,  b. 
BaAaVno;',  732,  b. 
Ba\§is,  435,  a ;  1055,  b. 
BaKMir/ioi,  863,  a. 
B&puBpov,  196,  b. 
Bcip§iTOi',  -os,  721,  a. 
Bi«roi'i<rTo£,  1 139,  b 
Bdircwos,  1139,  a. 
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BacriAeia,  198,  a. 
Bao-iAciij,  123,  a  ;  990,  a. 
BcwrfAiwa,  123,  a. 
BairfAtos,  226,  a. 
BaalXuraa,  123,  a;  412,  a. 
Baavcavfa,  521,  b. 
Bduricavos  o<p6a\i.i.6s ,  521,  b. 
BaT^p,  1055,  b. 
BeSau&oms  Siktj,  201,  a. 
BeA<fi/jj,  13,  b. 
BeAovfe,  13,  b. 
BeyBiSaios,  225,  a. 
B«-5i'5ela,  201,  a. 
Bepovlicris  B6<rrpvxos,  154,  a. 

„       7rA(SKajuos,  154,  a. 
BijA<(s,  624,  b. 
Brum,  440,  b;  577,  a;  751,  b; 

1148,  b. 
Bialmv  Sim),  202,  a. 
Bfgoo-u,  1006,  a. 
BiSAioe^Kt),  202,  a. 
BigAfoi/,  703,  b. 
BiSowi,  203,  b. 
B?mw,  203,  a. 
BhJj,  126,  a. 
B(p>j,  203,  b. 
BAojStjs  Sixrj,  203,  b  ;  513,  a. 
BAoi5tjj,  1007,  b. 
BAaiirai,  1007,  b. 
Boa66os,  224,  a. 
BorjSpifua,  204,  a. 
B«]8pop.i<6>',  223,  a ;  224,  a. 
Borjfloi,  868,  a. 
BoituTopx'ls,  -»s.  204,  a. 
BoAfr,  256,  b. 
Bopeao>io(,  239,  b. 
Bopeaoyuis,  209,  b. 
BoTaviffjUrfs,  52,  a, 
BoravofiavTtla,  417,  b. 
Bovai,  29,  a. 
Boukotioj,  224,  a. 
BotJ/cepcc?,  -ws,  59,  a. 
Bov\ei<rtus  ypcupi,  213,  aj  972,  a. 
BouAei/T^pioy,  212,  b;  377,  b. 
Bov\ii,  209,  b. 
Bovs,  812,  b. 
Bovrimoi,  410,  a. 
Bov<pov'm,  410,  a. 
Bovipdvos,  410,  a. 
BotoKcti,  209,  a. 
Bowttjj,  148,  a. 
BpaSeiy,  32,  a. 
BpageuToi,  32,  a. 
Bpa<ri$eia,  213,  b. 
Bpaupawja,  214,  a, 
BpoxTeroy,  1183,  a. 
BiSKos,  703,  a. 
Bi/Kavi),  215,  a. 
Bio-ios,  224,  a. 
Bi«r(r<Sj,  216,  a. 
Bono's,  116,  a, 

r. 

rdyyap.ov,  989,  b. 
rctAois,  28,  b. 
rctyUT/Afa,  567,  a. 
TaMijAitlij',  223,  a. 
rd/j-opot,  570,  b. 
Tcijuoj,  735,  b. 
TouArfj,  218,  a. 


Te\4ovres,  1 154,  b. 
r6Ai»T07roio£,  867,  b. 
rej/ceAioA07(a,  144,  b. 
Tartiar,  196,  b. 
reveVia,  558,  a. 
Tevecny,  *44,  b. 
revvijTai,  290,  a;  1154,  b. 
Twos,  290,  a  ;  1154,  b. 
repcupal,  412,  a. 
repawn,  624,  a. 
repovoCAwos,  624,  a. 
Ttpapai,  412,  a. 
Tepdo-Tios,  223,  a. 
repouo-fa,  377,  b ;  570,  a. 
T4pt>a,  574,  a. 
Tepwvla,  572,  a. 
rtyvpa,  936,  b. 
re<pupi<,W,  454,  a. 
VetpvpuTLi6s,  454,  a. 
Teayufpoi,  570,  b  ;   1154  b. 
riyy\v/j.os,  240,  a. 
T\ai(,  812,  b. 
rAeB/cos,  1201,  b. 
TAiifir,  1202,  a. 
rASffcrij,  1130,  b. 
rvdfa\ov,  673,  b. 
IVa<pei5s,  551,  b. 
Tv^irior,  J  4,  b. 

IVi«M«i',615,a;  806,  a;  930,  a. 
Topyipa,  240,  a. 
Topwidias,  225,  a. 
TpafSioi/  4\ei8epov,  891,  a. 
„       iVx'"!",  892,  a. 
,,       hvKalvwv,  892,  a. 
„       oik6tik<S^,  891,  a. 
,,       oiKovpdv,  892,  a. 
rpafi/MVreiop  K7i£iapxuc6v,  392,  b. 

,,  tpparpiKov,  15,  a. 

rpapipuvreis,  5,  b ;  211,  b;  577,  b, 
Tpafxp.ii,  1055,  b. 
rpa/itirjs  8m,  iraffeic,  582,  a. 
Tpn^,  578,  a ;  899,  b. 
TpaipT?  hyaiiiov,  735,  b. 

,,       a7pa<ptou,  36,  b. 

„       aypdtpov  pardWov,  37,  a, 

„       aAoyiou,  76,  b. 

„       d/iSA<iJ(r«i)s,  2,  b, 

„        avav/xaxiov,  94,  a. 

,,       farpoo-jatriov,     108,    a  ; 
123,  b. 

„       v.pytas,  133,  a. 

„       opiraT^s,  586,  a. 

„       ao-fSelas,  142. 

„       dtrrpaTems,  144,  a. 

,,       avTO/uoAfas,  183,  a. 

„       fSov\ei<reais,     213,     a; 
972,  a. 

„       SeiAfas,  388,  b. 

„        SeKaa/xov,  385,  b. 

„       Snuoala,  402,  b. 

„        dwpoStmtas,  385,  b. 

„       Scopojevicts,  1223,  a. 

„       Sd>pui>,  385,  b. 

„       cipy/Mv,  590,  a. 

„       &riTpo7r7Js,  470,  a. 

„       eroip^ireois,  606,  a 

„       iS(o,  402,  b. 

,,       fepocvhlas,  607,  b. 

,,       Ka.Koyap,iov,  735,  b, 

„       KaTakOtrtus    rov    Mipun, 
256,  a. 


rpmph  KaTao-Koirijs,  257,  a. 

„       icAoirijs,  300,  a. 

„       Aenrovavrtov,  679,  a. 

„       Aenroo-TpaWou,  679,  a. 

„       Aenrora^Lov,  144,  a. 

„       /wr6<i<reus  oIkou,  764,  a. 

„       fioixelas,  16,  b. 

„       vofjiafiaros     SicupBopas, 
803,  b. 

„       {ex/or,  1223,  a. 

„       oi^ryajtiJou,  735,  b. 

,,       trapavoias,  865,  a. 

„       Trapav6/Mi>v,  865,  b. 

„       irapairperSflas,  866,  b. 

„       irapeio-ypa^j,  868,  a. 

„       irapa7<»7e(as,  958,  b. 

,,       trpodoaias,  962,  a. 

„       jnrropucfi,  462,  a  ;  994,  b. 

,,       avtcoQavrias,  1080,  a. 

„       rpa.vfia.Tos    ix    Trpovotas, 
1148,  a. 

„       TvpavvlSos,  962,  a. 

„       Sgpeois,  622,  a. 

„       IttoGoAtjs,  623,  b. 

,,       <papfmiceias,  895,  a. 

„       (papfidicuv,  895,  a. 

„       fpOopus     tuiv    £\evd4pav, 
898,  a. 

„       <p6vov,  897,  a. 

„       ij/Ei/Seyypo^s,  97],  b. 

„       ij/tvSoKAriTcias,  972,  a. 
Tpcupucv,,  899,  b. 
rpmpfs,  903,  a. 

TpSpor,  22,  a ;  989,  b;  1034,  a. 
Tpoacpofuixo',  588,  b. 
I>f<ripos,  588,  b. 
Tins,  117,  b. 
TvfivaaidpxTls,  581,  a. 
Tvii.va.a-ia.pxos,  581,  a. 
Tvfivdatov,  579,  a. 
riviraoW,  581,  b ;  582,  b. 
Tviwfoioi,  584,  a. 
ru^v^Tai,  135,  a. 
ru/iVTJres,  135,  a.;  584,  a. 
ru/u/of,  135,  a. 
Tvfju/oircudla,  584,  a. 
Tvpv6s,  808,  b. 
Tvva.iKOK6fffj.oi,  584,  b. 
TwaiKovifioi,  584,  b. 
rui/oi/cwcrris,  423,  b. 
rw}|  AeKTiKy,  892,  b. 

„    ofrui,  892,  b. 
TapvrSs,  126,  b. 


Aa5a<p6pios,  224,  a. 
A<j5oupye»',  1093,  a. 
A^iSouf>7(is,  1093,  a. 
Aajoovxos,  453,  b. 
AalBaAa,  382,  a. 
AoiSdAeia,  382,  a. 
bats,  1093,  a. 
AoiVios,  225,  a. 
Aairpol,  410,  a. 
AaKTv\ios,  95,  a. 
AaKTvAob*6xfJ>V,  751,  b. 
AtiKTi/Aos,  322,  b  j  382,  b. 
ArfAios,  224,  a. 
AafjapcTeiov  xpvpiov,  382,  b. 
Aa/idTptos,  224,  a. 
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Aa/4fovp7oi,  390,  b. 
Aa/«>irfe,384,a;  485,  b;  929,  a. 
AavaKi],  384,  a. 
Aavaafia  afjjportp&xAovv,  525,  b. 

„         eTepdnAovv,  525,  b. 
Ad™,  674,  a ;  1097,  a. 
Aapetx6s,  384,  b. 
Acij,  1093,  a. 
Aa<pVTl<p6pos,  384,  b. 
Aetyfia,  388,  a. 
AeiKeAttrraf,  388,  a. 
AelKri,  408,  b. 
AeiAfas  yptupii,  388,  b. 
Ae?7rjw,  303,  a  ;  304,  b. 
Aenrvo(p6pot,  845,  b. 
AenaSapxla,  385,  b, 
Ae/caSoGxcn,  385,  b, 
A^Kapyia,  385,  b. 
AeKa.o-fj.6s,  77,  a ;  385,  b. 
AetcdtrrvAos,  1105,  b. 
Ae/caTeiSeil/,  214,  a. 
AeKarevTai,  388,  a. 
AeKaTevT-fiptov,  388,  a. 
AeKtiTr),  388,a;  800,b;  1103,b. 
AeKa.TT]A6yoL,  387,  b. 
AeKarwvaL,  387,  b. 
AeAToiTiiK,  149,  b. 
AtAtpiv,  149,  b. 
Af^ri/ia,  389,  b. 
AzA<pivtos,  223,  a. 
AeA-ipfe,  149,  b;  389,  b. 
Aefivtov,  673,  b. 
Ae£io0*rc£Tat,  280,  a. 
Aepfaa,  882,  a. 
Ae'p>s,  282,  b. 
AeafiotyvKajces,  593,  a. 
Aefffwriipiov,  240,  b. 
Aeo-TroatovavTot,  592,  a  j  705,  a. 
Aevrepayuviarifs ,  611,  b. 
Aevrepios,  1203,  a. 
AevTepondTfjioi,  557,  a, 
A7J7/MI,  548,  a. 
A^Aio,  389,  a ;  865,  a. 
Afffiaytayoi,  1086,  a. 
Afyiiapxe£oi5a'ios,  225,  a. 
A-fifiapxat,  389,  b. 
AfiftAiyopoi,  1086,  a. 
ArifiriTpia,  390,  a. 
Anfiiyrpios,  225,  a. 
ATjfit6irpaTa,  390,  a. 
A^jUtoup^oi,  5,  b ;  314,aj390,b; 

570,  a;  1154,  b. 
AV'os.  593,  a;  1139,  b. 
AT]fi6Koivos,  593,  a. 
AljfiOKpaTta,  390,  b. 
ATifioTTo'nyros,  391,  b. 
Aijfios,  391,  b. 
Avjiiocrm  ypdiJ.fia.Ta,  8,  a. 
Ay fi6a  10 1,  391,  b. 
AT)fj.6o-tov,  23,  a;  119,  a. 
Arifdo-ios,  593,  a. 
AvfioTcu,  392,  b. 
AiaSa.T-/]pta,  395,  a. 
AiaSfrrijj,  283,  a. 
Aia7pa<p«r,  449,  b. 
Aia5??^a,  395,  a. 
AiaSiKacrfa,    395,  b  ;    596,   b ; 
897,  b. 

,,        KKitpov,  15,  a. 

„        ttJs  iTwcA-fipov,  467,  b. 
AioSoVeis,  400,  a;  1126,  b. 
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Airffotia,  1075,  a;  1225,  b. 
AiaQi'fxara,  1121,  a. 
AfaiTa,  395,  b. 
AtairTjra.1,  396,  b. 
AiamjTtKT),  395,  b. 
Aidjcpioi,  1155,  a. 
AiafiapTvpla,  92,  b. 
Aiafj.o.aTtyaio'is,  399,  b. 
Aidfurpos  eraipa,  892,  b. 
Aiwo/imf,  400, a;  1126,  b 
Auicna,  400,  b. 
Ai&ttuAoj,  1106,  a. 
AlavAos,  1055,  b. 
Aiax«poToyia,  271,  a. 
Aidxpvaos  eraipa,  892,  b. 
AiwpT](piais,  400,  a. 
AioarrKaXucr,,  628,  a. 
AlopaxfJ-ov,  438,  b. 
AfSu/tot,  1 50,  b. 
Ais\KvarlvSa  iralfrtv,  582,  a, 
Aiijpes,  425,  b. 
AiKat  efjtfiTjvoi,  458,  a, 
A*«r(jAeio,  410,  a. 
AmnJAta,  410,  a. 
AtKaar'fipiov,  401,  a, 
Aikoo-t^s,  401,  b;  805.  a. 
Autaa-Tutiv,  402,  b. 
AUeAAa,  707,  b. 
AJktj,  402,  b. 

aixlas,  100,  a. 

a.va.yu>yT)s,  92,  a. 

apdStreos,  106,  b. 

a 7ruAe ilea's,  418,  a, 

aTroTre'jUil/ews,  418,  a. 

a7ro(TTa(r£ou,  104,b;  123,b 

onr&  avfj,66Awv,  1081.  a. 

&irp($a7cA7]Tos,  403,  a. 

awpoaTaaioVy  123.  b. 

apyvpiov,  133,  b. 

auTOTeMjs,  404,  b. 

a(popjJ.Tis,  102,  b. 

jBegaiticrews,  201,  a. 

/8m(»y,  202,  a  ;  479,  b. 

/3AaS»s,    93,  b;    203,  b 
513,  a. 

iyyvtjs,  461,  a. 

h'uuciov,  461,  a. 

eforywT^s,  479,  a. 

e^atpecews,  479,  a. 

efouATjs,  456,  a. 

fciriTp»7papxV<""os,  1 159,b 

epaviKf),  475,  b. 

Ko.6vipe(reo)s,  578,  b. 

tcaicqyoplas,  217,  a. 

Ka.KT)yop[ovt  217,  a. 

/co/coAo7£as,  217,  a. 

Kafcoretcviuiv,  217,  a. 

Kdfmou,  243,  a  ;  461,  a. 

KA07T7J9,  300,  a. 

tenrofiapTvpiov,   93,   b  : 
513,  a. 

XoiSopias,  217,  a. 

juttrflou,  764,  a. 

fuaBdio-eas  oIkov,  764,  a. 

oiKi'as  823,  b. 

outrUs,  461,  a. 

Tro,pajco,Ta0T)KTis,  102,  b. 

irpocio-Qopas,  962,  b. 

irpoiit(fs,  437,  a ;  1048,  a. 

o-tTou  1048,  a. 

2fcvpia,  1013,  a. 
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AtKij    (TvfjiSoKalwv,    or  (rvvdetcuv 
irapaSdaeus,  1080,  a. 

„     rpax^ia,  1013,  b. 

„     xP*ovsi  280,  b. 

„     ^/evdofjLaprvpiav,  734,  a. 
AixpoTu,  784,  a. 
Ai/CTiWia,  408,  a. 
Mmvov,  988,  b. 
Ai/xdxui,  410,  a ;  488,  b. 
Mpuros,  1101,  b;  1102,  b. 
AioiKijcrews,  (S  e?rl,  1096,  b. 
A^Acia,  410,  b. 
Aioj/yma,  410,  b. 

„         kv  Sore*,  or  /ieytJAa, 

412,  b. 
„         rear'  apyofo,  or  fwepd, 
411,  a. 
Aiovlitnos,  225,  a. 
A7of,  224,  a ;  225,  a. 
Aiocr^/ieTa,  417,  b. 
AioVfluoj,  223,  a. 
AioGKoipia.,  414,  b. 
AwaKoipios,  226,  a. 
AforAa£,  151,  a. 
AmXoiSwv,  1172,  b. 
Am\ois,  853,  a;  1172,  b. 
Awro'Aeta,  410,  a. 
Aforrepos,  1105,  b. 
Alwrvxa,  1092,  a. 
Aiitkos,  415,  a. 
AlaKovpa,  415,  a. 
AItovov,  773,  b. 
Aupdipa.,  414,  b  ;  704,  a. 
Aicpflepfas,  890,  b. 
Aupdepcris,  891,  a. 
Afyipos,  379,  b. 
Aix&imvis,  223,  a. 
Aixopla,  1147,  a. 
AiwgeAfe,  1 126,  b. 
AoKiftatrla,  419,  b  ;  462,  a. 
Ao\ixoSp6/wL,  1055,  b. 
AdXixos,  1055,  b. 
Aikaw,  420,  b. 
Aopi,  882,  a. 
Aopdrtov,  587,  a. 
AopaToOfiicri,  587,  b. 
AopioAwrot,  1034,  a. 
Adpireia,  101,  b. 
AopnLa,  101,  b. 
Aipnov,  303,  b. 
Aopu,  587,  a. 
Aopv<p6pot9  587,  b, 
(Wis,  124,  a. 
toDAos,  1034,  a. 
&oxM,  751.  b. 
&p&Kwv,  148,  a. 
tyt»xM>438,  a;  931,  b. 
bpexduri,  Apittavov,  51 8, 
t\poirait  555,  b. 
\p6fxos,  1055,  b. 
iu/xaj/rfTat,  1153,  b; 
iu/uSces,  1153,  b. 
iwcurTeia,  365,  b. 
\vo-rpos,  225,  a. 
\aifjLATta,  425,  a. 
iapa,  432,  b. 
\upoSoiclas  ypcuprf,  385,  b. 
\apov,  751,  b. 
iiopoJeWaj  ypucp'fi,  1223,  a. 
\tbpu>v  ypatpii,  385,  b. 
^cotIktj,  436,  a. 


INDEX. 


"Eop,  163,  b. 
'Eyyiy,  460,  b. 
'Eyyvqe-fiicm,  633,  b. 
'E77iii;j  8i'/o),  461,  a. 
'E77i5ij<ru,  737,  a. 
'EyiceicTnft4vos,  459,  b. 
'Eyicevrpls,  220,  b. 
'EyxXttim,  403,  a. 
"E^KTTj^ta,  459,  b. 
"E7/cT?j<nr,  459,  b. 
'Eryimp-ucdv,  392,  b;  459,  b. 
'EyXe'ptSiov,  975,  a. 
"E7X0J,  587,  a, 
'E7XWTpf£eu',  828,  a. 
'E7x«o-Tp£(rTpioi,  828,  a. 
°E5vo,  436,  a. 
°E5os,  1105,  a. 
'EBtiiAia,  788,  a. 
"EeoVa,  436,  a. 
'E0eAo7rp<i|ei'or,  620,  a. 
Elms,  223,  b. 
EhcoVes,  1063,  a. 
EiWucos,  892,  a. 
EiKOff-r^,  446,  b;  1103,  a. 
EtKo(TToX(J7oy,  446,  b. 
E?AtoTef ,  591 ,  a. 
EfctH/,  226,  a. 
Eip7^ioC  ypcupi),  590,  a. 
Etpeiru&vri,  976,  b ;  1000,  a. 
ElpTji',  446,  b. 
E'urdysiv,  447,  a. 
Eiira77eA(a,  447,  a  ;  458,  b 
EiVa/jwyeis,  446,  b. 
EiViT^pia,  448,  b. 
Elo"note1ijQait  14,  b. 
EioTro^iro,  14,  b. 
EiaTrojijTiis,  14,  b. 
EiVipepeij',  449,  a. 
Elatpopd,  448,  b. 
'E/caTO/itgaia,  593,  b. 
'E/caTfl/igaioy,  225,  a. 
'E/caro/iSauiv,  223,  a. 
'EKBTo/igf  lis,  223,  a. 
■EKaro/ig-fi,  593,  b ;  999,  b. 
'Ekbtoo-t^,  884,  b. 
"Ek7ocoi,  595,  b. 
"EkSikos,  444,  a. 
"EkSoo-ij,  525,  b. 
'Exex^'pla,  607,  a. 
'EKKKyaia,  439,  b ;  572,  b. 

„        nvpla,  440,  a. 

„         f6fj.Lfj.os,  440,  a. 

„         o-^kAtjtos,  439,  b. 
"EkkAijtoi,  443,  b. 
'EKKofiifrh,  555,  a. 
'Emcti/cA7)p-a,  1123,  a. 
'EKAoyets,  449.  b. 
*E«rjtia7e7o»',  305,  b. 
'EK/mprvpla,  93,  b.  444,  a. 
'EKiroieiv,  14,  b. 
'EK7roie7(T0ai,  14,  b. 
'EKreis,  "Ektt),  589,  b. 
'EKT?jp.<Jpio[,  590,  a. 
"Ektujto!,  481,  a. 
'EKtpopd,  555,  a. 
'EK<pvk\o(pop(af  515,  a. 
'EWa,  "EA(uo><,  823,  b. 
'EKaiacpdpov,  192,  b. 
'EAafwe,  823,  b. 


'EAtn^p,  1168,  b. 
'EAoip7)g(iAia,  450,  a. 
'E\a(j>7igo\uiy,  223,  a. 
"EAmpor,  450,  a. 
'EAevflepia,  454,  b. 
°EAei/<nVia,  452,  b. 
'EKevtrlvios,  223,  a. 
'EAe'^ar,  451,  a. 
'EA/kj),  147,  a. 
"EAi£,  590,  b. 
'E\icvtTTlvSa  Traifeiv,  582,  a. 
'EAAcu/oSi/cai,  590,  b  j  830,  b, 
'EAA?)voTOfu'ni,  590.  b. 
'EAAdSioy,  632,  a. 
'EAAc8ti«,  or  'EAAiStio,  455  a. 
"EAu/40,  117,  b. 
'E/iSds,  456,  a. 
"E/ugao-u,  184,  a. 
"Ep.gaTe(«,  456,  a. 
'E/iSdrris,  764,  b. 
"E/igAijua,  456,  b. 
'EpgoK-fi,  133,  b. 
'Eyugo'Aip.os,  223,  a. 
"Ep.goAov,  786,  b. 
"EfigoAoj,  786,  b. 
'EjUjueAeta,  280,  a. 
'E/iiie\Tis,  773,  a. 
"Efinnvot  Sltcai,  458,  a. 
"Efiirairrixa,  456,  b. 
'E/MrepdVjjfia.  532,  a. 
'Ejm6piov,  459,  a. 
"E/iHropos,  459,  a. 
'Eijuppovpoi,  458,  a. 
'E/MpiiTevLTts,  458,  a. 
'Ei/a7((r/tOTa,  577,  b. 
"Ewmt,  577,  b. 
"EcB?5os,  1093,  a. 
'EvS^Souv,  1093,  a. 
"EvSeiJis,  459,  b;  463,  a. 
"EvSeica  of,  593,  a. 
'Ei/Soumm,  625,  a. 
'EvSpo/iij,  460,  a. 
"EvSu^a,  79,  a. 

'Eveir^o-KiiAiAra,  863,  a ;  1084,  b. 
'E«t^,  531,  b. 
'Eyex"?".  460,  a ;  525,  b. 
"Ewora,  557,  b. 
'Ewedicpovi'os,  108,  b, 
'Ew«mjp<'r,  222,  b. 
'Eco'Smc,  989,  b. 

„      (rifj.go\ov,  417,  a. 
'Evouciov  8(k7J,  461,  a. 
"Eyoirrpoi',  1052,  a. 
"EvTta,  135,  a. 
"Evtuitos,  1181,  a. 
'E^TliTrwjua,  1181,  a. 
'Evtimov,  632,  a. 
'E|a7oj7^,  456,  a. 
'E£a7«75s  S£m),  479,  a. 
'E^aipeVews  Si/c?;,  479,  a. 
'Efo/iuTo>',  1102,  b. 
'EJiWuAor,  1105,  b. 
'E\eyyva.aBiu,  460,  b. 
'e|€Ai7^6f,  484,  b. 
'EteraoW,  478^  b;  511,  b. 
'E&yriTal,  480,  a. 
'E^peu,  785,  b. 
'e\Iiutov,  1102,  b. 
'E|iT^pio,  512,  a. 
'E|<fSia,  512,  a. 
"EJoSoj   1146,  a. 


£,{oii\r(s  S(ktj,  466,  a. 
'E&iiSs,  512,  b;  1173,  b. 
'E|u)|UOiT-fa,  512,  b. 
'E^errpa,  513,  a. 
'EiroTycXfo,  462,  a. 
■Eiti&kAoi',  1090,  a. 
•EiraA{«s,  1183,  b. 
'EirdpiTOt,  462,  a. 
"ETroiiAia,  738,  a. 
'ETreur65wp,  512,  a  ;  1146,  a. 
■ETTdJdBia,  512,  a. 
'EireTetor,  211,  a. 
'Eirewiwraf,  462,  a. 
'Emgd6pa,  939,  b. 
'Emftfrai,  466,  b. 
'EiriSSo,  102,  a. 
'EirlG\i)piia,  79,  a;  674,  a. 
'Em&iAaioi',  79,  a;  674,  a. 
"EtiSoM),  467,  a. 
"Eiriyo^fo,  289.  a ;  520,  b. 
E-niypafx/j.a,  1132,  a. 
'E7ri7p<up«r,  449,  b. 
'Emtaipia,  454,  a. 
'EmSe/co-rov,  387,  b. 
"EiriSurairiet,  123,  a. 
'Eiri8<ifl-«s,  468,  a. 
'EirleriiJa,  556,  b. 
lEirlK\tipost  467,  b. 
'EirlicKiPTpop,  673,  b. 
'Eirficoii'os,  918,  b. 
'Eiriicovpoi,  758,  a. 
'E7r(A.07oi,  1085,  b. 
"EmixeKrrrai,  468,  a  ;  978,  a. 

„         tov  ijxiroplov,  36,  b  ; 
468,  a. 

„  t%s  kow?}s  1FpOO'6SoV, 

468,  a ;  1096,  b. 

„         tup  popiar  'EAcuuiv, 

468,  a. 

„  TUP  WLvffTTjplup,  468, 

b. 
„         tup  pewplup,  468,  b. 
„         tup  (pvA&v,  468,  b. 
'Empi&Xiov,  765,  a. 
'EimnJpaBos,  280,  a. 
'ETTtiropirls,  531,  b. 
'Eirforpowcoi,  594,  b. 
'EirureitrTos  Setirepos,  892,  a. 
„  rryepur  892,  a. 

,,  iTTpaTi(&T7]Sr  892,  a, 

'Eir(o-7j^a,  638,  a. 
'En-fmjiUoj',  638,  a. 
'EiruricfiiTTtiv  els  'Apetop   wdyop, 

129,  a. 
"ETno7co7ro!,  468,  b. 
'EirlaKvpos,  918,  b. 
*Ein<nraira(r0cu,  625,  a. 
'EirioTracrT^p,  627,  a. 
'Enwrtfa};,   210,  b;    468,   b, 
484,  b. 
„         tup  Srifioffiup  epyup, 

469,  a. 

„         tup  bb~&Tuv,  469,  a. 
EjTHTToAeiJy,  469,  a. 
'EirurrtfAiop,  469,  a. 
'Eirfffairpoj',  387,  b. 
'Eirtraryfta,  488,  a. 
'Ett/ti/xos,  513,  b. 
'EititoA^,  155,  b. 
'Erfo-orai,  673,  b  ;  790,  b. 
,EiriT(MTij>a/>X'<7/«"'oi  Bi/nj,1195,b. 


INDEX. 
'EiriTpoTT^j  yptupi),  470,  a. 
'ETrfrpoiros,  469,  b  ;  1197,  b. 
'Ewixeiporopla,  122,  b  ;  271,  a; 

443,  a. 
'Emxvcris,  380,  b. 
'Emw/tfa,  313,  b. 
"Eiroucos,  313,  b. 
'EmtywpiiAioj',  298,  a. 
'EthStttcw,  453,  b. 
'EvowTeta,  453,  b. 
'EmaSeAia,  470,  a. 
'EttuimIs,  1173,  a. 
'Enw/a,  1103,  a. 
'EmSpy/xos,  470,  b. 

„  TUP  TjKlKlUP,  470,  b. 

,,         tup  <pv\up,  470,  b. 
'EiraWBe j,  787,  a. 
'Epapdpxns,  457,  b. 
'Epou/ifeu/,  475,  b. 
*Epai>i0Taf,  475,  b. 
"Epavov    Aeiireip,   or    ^/cAeiireiv, 
475,  b. 

„       irtojpovp,  475,  b. 

,,       ffvkAeyeip,  475,  b. 
"Epowor,  304,  b;  475,  a. 
'Epdpov  irXt\puri\s,  475,  b. 
'Epydpai,  1100,  a. 
'Epyao-Tipcu,  856,  b;  1100,  a. 
"Ep7aT«,  628,  a. 
"Epupos,  149,  a. 
'Ep/tai,  602,  a. 
"Epiiiua,  604,  a. 
'Epp-aTos,  224,  a ;  226,  a. 
'Epfuipeios,  891,  b. 

„  Seirepos,  891,  b. 

'E^ri<p6pia,  137,  b. 
'EHp~ri<l>6poi,  137,  b. 
*Ep<nj<p(ipia,  137,  b. 
'Epo~ii<p6poi,  137,  b. 
'EpvKTrjpes,  592,  a. 
"Eo-0101,  225,  a. 
"Ecroirrpop,  1052,  a. 
'Eirrfa,  542,  a. 
'EoTidVir,  604,  b. 
'EtrnaTwp,  604,  b. 
'Ecrxapa,  116,  a;  542,  a. 
'Etrxapls,  542,  a. 
'Eroipai,  604,  b. 
'ETaipficrews  ypatjyfi,  606,  a. 
'Eroipm,  310,  b;  475,  b. 
'ETatplSiop,  892,  b. 
"Ermpoi,  488,  a. 
'ETep6iropnos,  532,  a. 
'ErepocrnJ/ios,  791,  a. 
Eifa,  846,  a. 
EutryyeAios,  225,  a. 
Euatrr^s,  846,  a. 
Euep7iwr(a,  289,  b. 
EUCopos,  1173,  b. 
Eu8u8«tfo,92,  b;  404,  a;  864,  b. 
Eieipt),  478,  a. 
EtiBvpoi,  478,  a. 
Ew/to\7r£Soi,  477,  a. 
Ewi  673,  a;  791,  a. 
EuTrarpfBai,  477,  b ;  1154,  b. 
EvbtvAos,  1106,  a. 
Ev<pr]fieiTe,  417,  a. 
Evipn/jila,  417,  a. 
'E(peAKu<ra(T0ai,  625,  a. 
'E<pe'cna,  463,  a. 
'Ecj>«ris,  106,  a. 
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"EipctrTpis,  79,  a. 
'E</>«-ai,  463,  e. 
'E<peripSa,  918,  b. 
^(pTjeefa,  462,  b. 
'EfyitSLKii,  918.  b. 
"E<pi)gos,  462,  b. 
'E^yjjiris,  460,  a. 
'Ecpy/ieplBes,  144,  b. 
'E^fWeiop,  464,  a. 
'Eiplinriop,  464,  a. 
"EipiiSiov,  1195,  b. 
'E<popoi,  464,  b. 
"E<pupo(,  453,  b. 
'E<pv(pi),  1100,  a. 
'ExeVATj,  117,  b. 
'Ex^oj,  93,  b  ;  325,  a. 
"E^nfm,  1202,  a. 
'Edpri/ta,  1123,  a. 


Zdicopoi,  20,  a. 

Ze'a,  or  Zefa,  54,  b ;  56,  b. 

ZevyTrcu,  266,  a;  486,  a;  1155, 

a. 
ZevyAai,  789,  a. 
ZewcTTiptai,  789,  a. 
ZiiA  1128,  a. 
ZtjtijtoI,  1 224,  a. 
Zvyd,  788,  a. 
Zvyioi,  788,  a. 
Zvymu,  788,  a. 
Zihw,  280,  a;  652,  a  ;  721,  b  ; 

1007,  b. 
Zvyos,  652,  a ;  1007,  b. 
Zufloj,  268,  b. 
Zuypafyetp,  900,  b. 
Zuypafla,  899,  b. 
ZapM,  1225,  b. 
Zafibs  /j.4\as,  1090,  a. 
Ziipri,  135,  a  ;  1224,  b. 
ZuPtov,  1244,  b. 
ZwwoirAd/cos,  1224,  b. 
Zua-Tiip,  1224,  b. 
Zuf6pos,  1225,  b. 


H. 

'H76fi(5«s  trvfi/wpiup,  449,  b. 
'JtyejUoWa  SiKcuTTripiov,  477,  a 

593,  a. 
'H76JUW,  891,  b. 

„       &epdxup,  892,  a. 
'HyeTopia,  928,  b. 
"Hfi/i(5j,  322,  b ;  1203,  a. 
'HXaKdrrj,  565,  a. 
"HteKTpov  -os,  450,  a. 
'HAiOTptJirio*/,  615,  a. 
'Hjunp  8ekAoy,  408,  b. 

„     fi4o-op,  408,  b. 
'H^iepa  Kupta  tov  ySfiov,  94,  a, 

„      fi4an,  408,  b. 
'HjUepoi  awoippeiSej,  104,  b. 
'HfiepotiapetoTai,  525,  a. 
'Hlu.epo5p6fj.oi,  592,  b. 
'H/uSraAoiSioi',  1172,  b. 
'H/ueKTeSp,  589,  b. 
'HfueKTOP,  589,  b. 
'HfuiciicAiop,  592,  b. 
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'H/j.lfU'a,  or  'H/jtiva,  367,  a;  592,  b. 
'Hvia,  585,  a. 
•JMoxos,  149,  a ;  379,  b. 
Hpcua,  224,  a ;  225,  a. 
Hpdic\eu>s,  224,  a  ;  225,  a. 
•Hpcfoios,  223,  a. 
'Hpifov,  557,  a. 
H4j,  408,  b. 


0. 

©aipo's,  241,  a. 
®a\d/uoi,  788,  a. 
&a\afUTai,  788,  a. 
©tfo.a/ios,  425,  b  ;  788,  a. 
©aAAoifxSpoi,  857,  a. 
Qakitna.,  76,  b;  1120,  a. 
©cfjura,  1203,  a. 
©an-Tew,  555,  b. 
®apyn\iai',  223,  a. 
Qearpov,  1120,  a. 
&eaTpon(a\7js,  1126,  a. 
®eaTpdvris,  1126,  a. 
©fiAoiiflios,  224,  a. 
©e^ua,  144,  b. 
0eoS6aios,  226,  a. 
®eo\oyeioi',  1123,  a. 
©eojei/fa,  1 125,  b. 
0eo|e'j/ios,  224,  a. 
©eocpewm,  1125,  b. 
0epaire(a,  738,  b. 
0epaireuTlKo(,  867,  b  ■ 
®epiiruv,  591,  b. 

„       p.4cros,  892,  a. 

„       tetti|,  892,  a. 
©epos,  163,  b. 
©e'ffts,  14,  b. 

Oeo-jUofleVai,  123,  a;  804,  b. 
©echo's,  804,  b. 
@e<Tfiotp6pios,  224,  a. 
Qetr/jKHpopidv,  226,  a. 
0eoyto<ptiAaKes,  593,  a. 
©effo-aAoiKerai,  883,  a. 
©fTot,  14,  b. 
0euB<£<rios,  224,  a. 
Qeapia,  389,  a  ;  1125,  b. 
©ea>pii«£,  1126,  a. 
0€<»pfr,  389,  a ;  865,  a. 
Qeapot,  389,  a  ;  1 125,  b. 
&TJt<ai,  556,  a. 
©jSotj,  197,  b. 
@ripu>itdx<"!  202,  a. 
©ijpW,  153,  b. 
®il<ravp6s,  1127,  a. 
07)(reia,  1127,  b. 
©Tjcrcra,  597,  b. 

0>JTej,266,a;  1155,  a;  1128,b. 
®ia<ros,  411,  a;  475,  b. 
®owii  ya/iticli,  737,  b. 
0oA(a,  1213,  b. 
©oAos,  1128,  b. 
0<Wos,  32,  b. 
®pdvutv,  1 129,  a. 
©pai/iTcu,  788,  a. 
©pA/os,  788,  a. 
©privcpdol,  555,  b. 
0piWs,  1129,  a. 
®vyari\p   595, a. 
®vyarpi5ovs,  595,  b, 
Qvnehri,  1122,  a. 


INDEX. 
Quij.LaT'fiptGv,  1174,  b. 
eipa,  624,  b. 

„     auAeior,  425,  a. 

„     KijTcaia,  425,  b. 

„     p.4(ravAos,  425,  a. 

„     /jLerav\os,  425,  a. 
©upeiis,  1012,  b. 
®6perpov,  625,  b. 
0up(5es,  426,  a. 
®ipaos,  1129,  b. 
®vpav,  425,  a. 
®vpapelopt  425,  a. 
®vpup6s,  425,  a;  627,  b. 
©tfawoi,  537,  a. 
©uT^pjoy,  116,  a;  153,  b. 
0aSpo|,  711,  a. 


"Inferos,  453,  b. 
"IaTpaA.enrrtjs,  76,  a ;  628,  a. 
'IarpiK^,  745,  b. 
'Iarpoj,  747,  a. 
'IoTpoo-O'pKrTJjs,  628,  a. 
"I7S7),  "I7S1S,  768,  b. 
'ISi^T7)s,  994,  b. 
"ISpuffir,  1105,  a. 
'lepaKiov,  98,  b. 
•lepeioc,  998,  b. 
'lepeis  rav  trwriipwv,  606,  b. 
'lepoypap/iaTfis,  80,  b. 
'IepoSovAot,  606,  a. 
'Upo/iavTfla,  417,  a. 
'Upo/nti/la,  607,  a. 
'Upofi.vfifioves,  80,  b  ;  138,  b 
'IepoV,  1104,  b. 
'Upoj/iKai,  167,  a. 
'lepoiroioLj  607,  b. 
'Iepoo'egoo-Tos,  225,  a. 
'IepotTK07r/a,  417,  a. 
'Iepoo-uAfas  ypa<trfi,  607,  b. 
'Upo<pdi>T7is,  453,  a ;  477,  a. 
'18i<paAAot,  411,  a. 
'iKfrnpia,  142,  a. 
"1/cpio,  784,  b. 
'I/ctivm,  154,  a. 
'IAcuos,.224,  a. 
'IAcJpia,  608,  a. 
'Ihaporpaytptila,  1145,  b. 
VWes,  269,  a ;  790,  b. 
'\pivTis  irvKTMol,  269,  a. 
fyiw-fSio;',  850,  b. 
'lfidrtoy,  850,  b. 
'Iptua,  699,  a. 
'Us,  1001,  a. 
'IovAios,  225,  a. 
'Im/oV,  669,  a. 
'ImrapfiotrT-fis,  483,  b. 
°l7rjropxos,  5,  b ;  487,  a. 
'Ihtos,  266,  a  ;  1155,  a. 
'lmrmof,  608,  a ;  1056,  b. 
'IitwoSotm,  608,  a. 
'Iircro8p<!,u!os,  224,  a. 
'iTnrrfBpofios,  283,  b ;  608,  b. 
"Imroy,  149,  b. 
"lirirov  irpoTOji.i\,  149,  b. 
"Ip^y,  446,  b. 
"laBiua,  645,  b. 
'ItronoXtTeia,  289,  b. 
'Io-oTtAeia,  289,  b. 


'la-oreKets,  289,  b. 
•I<tt£ov,  790,  a  ;  1186,  a. 
'ltrroSoeis,  117,  b. 
'Io-toVoBes,  1100,  b. 
'Io-ros,  789,  a ;  1099,  a. 
'Iorrfi',  425,  b ;  1099,  b. 
Itvi,  297,  b ;  378,  b. 
'IX«wer,  151,  b. 
'IxBbs  p6rtos  or  /Aeyas,  153,  b. 


ft.. 

KaSeipra,  216,  b. 
KaSiV/coi,  971,  a. 
KdSos,  KaSSos,  218,  a;  971,  a. 
KaOapla,  781,  b. 
KaBapuol,  781,  b. 
K<£flap<r«,  719,  a. 
KofleT^p,  985,  b. 
KafloBor,  1128,  a. 
KaffuipEffeais  Bf/o;,  578,  b. 
Kaicriyopias  Sim),  217,  a. 
Kaieiiyoplov  Sim),  217,  a. 
KaicoAo7(as  Sim),  217,  a. 
KaKoreKVidv  8(kij,  217,  b. 
Kcticaiois,  217,  a. 
K<£a.o9<w,  220,  a  ;  326,  b. 
„       KdeoSos,  453,  b. 
KaKafialay,  224,  a ;  225,  a, 
KaAojuos,  220,  a ;  753,  b. 
KnAArycVeia,  1128,  a. 
KaAAiepeii*,  417,  a. 
KaAAitrrfta,  234.  a. 
KoAogifoTjj,  553,  b. 
KrfAcw,  783,  b  ;  790,  a. 
KaA<j7row,  545,  b. 
KaKiSas,  902,  b. 
KaMj7rrpa,  1186,  a. 
KoApBin,  790,  a. 
KciAws,  996,  a. 
Kdiwt,  587,  b. 
Knpdpa,  124,  b. 
Kci/ii^oy,  546,  a. 
Kaymrlip,  1055,  b. 
Kdiragos-,  or  KlvvaSos,  235,  b. 
Kiixaflpoc,  235,  b. 
KrfxBus,  237,  a. 
Kdveov,  237,  b. 
KarnfApos,    237,    b;    411,   n' 

857,  a. 
Koj^k,  298,  a;  985,  b;  1101,  a 
K<»7rej\Ei<w,  258,  a. 
K^tttjAoS,  258,  b ;  459,  a. 
KaTrpoBtfrtt},  426,  a. 
KcnrvofiavTeia,  417,  a. 
KapSoTiVT),  889,  b. 
Kapntvos,  150,  b. 
KapPEitTai,  242,  a. 
Kappcia,  241,  b. 
Kapwios,  223,  a  ;  224,  a. 
Kapiraia,  1005,  b. 
Kapirov  Siktj,  243,  a. 
Kapia,  243,  b. 
KapvaTL^iJ1,  243,  b. 
KopuoTi'r,  243,  b. 
Kaff<rieneia,  149,  a. 
KctT<(gA.j)^a,  790,  b. 
KaTaSAiiiMTa,  448,  b. 
KaTuSAigTiK^,  713,  b. 
KaTo^aii^,  729,  a. 


KaTaryi&yia,  92,  a. 

KaTay&yiov,  258,  a ;  619,  b. 

KwraiTui,  566,  a. 

KaT<ucA.?j<j-fa,  439,  b. 

KardKopos,  891,  a. 

KctTctAoyos,  256,  a. 

KaTcsAuffeajs   tou  StjjUou    ypadyq 
256,a. 

KareiAiKrij,    258,    a ;    619,   b 
729,  a. 

KaraneipaTTipta,  256,  b. 

KaTOJre\T7)s,  1138,  b. 

KaraireATiK^,  1138,  b. 

KaTaTreratr^a,  1185,  a. 

KaTafyaKTiis,  256,  b. 

Karoo-icoTr^j  ypcufrf,  257,  a. 

KaTatrrp^aTa,  784,  b. 

KaraTO/ml,  1121,  a. 

KaTOxeipoToyio,  271,  a. 

KaTax^fr^ara,  1036,  a. 

KareyyuSi/,  403,  b ;  460,  b. 

KttTriyopia,  578,  a. 

Karfyopos,  1085,  b. 

K&TOTtrpov,  1052,  a. 

KaTop<5rTeH/,  555,  b. 

Karoxeur,  626,  b. 

Kdrpu/os,  118,  a;  984,  b. 

Kdro>  rptxlas,  892,  a. 
„     TtTptxup&os,  892,  a.    . 

KoTiwdKTj,  882,  b. 

KaruvaKOtpSpot,  1153,  b. 

Kawns,  904,  a. 

KouT^pioy,  274,  b  ;  904,  a. 

KEtiSas,  260,  a. 

Keipta,  673,  b. 

KeicpityaAos,  329,  a. 

KeAeoVres,  1100,  b. 

KeAewrijr,  782,  a  ;  944.  b. 

K#Atjj,  287,  b;  610,  a. 

KeWavpos,  153,  b. 

Kei'TpiaSai,  410,  a. 

Kepofa,  789,  b. 

Kepatns,  59,  a. 

Kepu/ifis,  532,  b. 

Kepd.mw,  532,  b. 

Kepa/ios,  210,  a  ;  532,  b ;  1098,  a. 

Kepas,  126,  a  ;  789,  b. 

KepaTioK,  1213,  b. 

Kep/ciSes,  1122,  a. 

Kepiw,  1000,  bi 

Kt-povxoL,  790,  b. 

Ko/>aA7f,  133,  b. 

Kqirala  SWpa,  425,  b. 

Krpros,  618,  a. 

KTlpoypwpia,  903,  b. 

K?/pi»KeiOi',  218,  a. 

K-npiiaov,  218,  a. 

Kijtos,  152,  a. 

Ki)<peis,  148,  a. 

Kiflapfj,  720,  b. 

KiBaptpSla,  977,  a. 

Klwagos,  235,  b. 

K/oj*j,  556,  b. 

KfoTT),  288,  a. 

Ki<rn><J><Spos,  288,  b. 

Kiav,  323,  a. 

KAapwrai,  366,  a. 

K\ciSoux»'>  HUp  b- 
KKeWpov,  626,  b. 
KAefr,  627,  a. 
KketybSpn,  615    - 


INDEX. 

KAijSoSxoi,  1111,  b. 

K\ripon6iios,  595,  b. 

KAijpor,  595,  b. 

KAijpouxia,  313,  b ;  314,  a. 

KAripouxoi,    313,    b;   314,    b 
1162,  a. 
,    KAijtciW,  93,  b. 

KAijT?ipej,  294,  b. 
;    KAVopes,  294,  b. 

KAfgowoj,  546,  a. 

KKl/jia,  296,  b. 

KKi/amlSes,  789,  a. 

KAf,ua|,  975,  a;  1009,  b. 

KAfcoj,  671,  b ;  673,  a. 

KkwiStov,  671,  b. 

KXta-ias,  625,  b. 

KAo7rjjr  Ukt),  300,  a. 

Kvaipells,  551,  b. 

Kve<pa\ot>,  673,  b. 

Kvq/ieu,  378,  b. 

Kr^i,  822,  a. 

KAy(,  454,  a. 

Ko'7xi,  348,  a. 

KdBopvos,  366,  a. 

Ko?Aoi<,  1122,  a. 

Konwes,  425,  a. 

KiiAaKej,  867,  b. 

KiiAaf,  892,  a. 

Ko\e6s,  577,  a. 

KoAAugio-rfc,  270,  b. 

KifAAugoj,  270,  b. 

KoAo<nr<!s,  322,  a. 

KiSATros,  322,  b;  1203,  a. 

KoAwpai,  556,  a. 

K«(/ji7,  328,  b. 

Kohh&tiov,  344,  b. 

Kofip.aTM&,  1146,  a. 

Kofturfs,  1146,  a. 

K6vtiuKos,  752,  a. 

KowaTTji,  870,  a ;  979,  a. 

KoytoroStj,  1153,  b. 

Kwnfs,  357,  b ;  789,  a. 

Kotrdvov,  768,  b. 

Kowts,  622,  a. 

KoWie,  627,  b. 

Ko'po|,  627,  a. 

K<fp5ci£,  280,  a ;  344,  b. 

K6pr),  891,  a;  892,  b. 

Koptftfta  K<Sp?/,  606,  a. 

KopivdidfeaBcu,  606,  a. 

KoptfSavres,  364,  a. 

KopvGavTiKa,  364,  a. 

KopvGavTitruSs,  364,  a. 

K6pv/j.gos,  328,  b. 

Kopivri,  881,  b. 

Kiipus,  565,  b. 

Kopu</>aia,  548,  a. 

Kopivn,  126,  a ;  627.  a. 

Kopawfs,  325,  a ;  363,  a. 

KoiTjutjt^f,    365,    a;     581,   b; 

624,  a. 
Koff/iof,  365,  a. 
KoEr|UO<ray8aAo/,  282,  a. 
Kirwos,  831,  b. 
KoTTageiov,  366,  a. 
KoTTdStov,  366,  a. 
Kiin-agos,  366,  b. 
KrfTTurer,  367,  a. 
KoTi\7),  367,  a ;  381,  b. 
KoTiSrTia,  367,  a. 
Koupii,  328,  b. 
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Kmpets,  197,  s. 

Kovpe&TlS,  101,  b. 

Kovpt/j.05  irapd&os,  891,  a. 

Kavpls,  197,  b. 
;    K6<pwos,  358,  a. 

KoxAu£pioc,  301,  a. 

KoxAfas,  300,  b. 

KpaggoTos,  674,  a. 

KpdSj),  1123,  a.      , 

KpaSir/s  i>6ij.os,  1 120,  a. 

Kpdvos,  565,  b. 

KpaoTrcSii-ai,  280,  a. 

Kpdm&ov,  665,  b. 

Kpa-r-hp,  153,  b;  367,  b 

Kpedypa,  586,  b. 

Kpe>SoAa,  381,  b. 

KpeoiraiAeioy,  722,  a. 

Kpeonr^Arjj,  722,  a. 

Kpft/77,  543,  b. 

Kpifirls,  368,  b. 

KpiQopiuvTtla,  417,  a. 

KpiVoi,  627,  a. 
Kpirfj,  133,  b ;  149,  b. 
Kpn-af,  369,  b. 
Kpoidi,  1000,  a. 
KpoKarSv  -6s,  370,  a. 
Kp6vui,  370,  a. 
Kpo<r<ro(,  537,  a. 
KpdraAoi',  370,  a. 
KpolW,  627,  b. 
Kpovput,  381,  b. 
Kpomre'fia,  381,  b. 
Kpimrela,  371,  a. 
Kpvwrh,  371,  a. 
Kpmria,  371,  a. 
Kpuirrof,  372,  a. 
KpagfiAor,  328,  b. 
Kreis,  881,  a. 
Kt^/ioto,  459,  b. 
KtiaBos,  380,  b. 
Kvdfws,  57,  a. 
Kvavopidv,  224,  a. 
Kvgio-TTJpes,  1005,  b;   1006,  a. 
Kigm,  372,  b;  1112,  b. 
Kufl»;poBiio;t,  888,  a. 
Ki/kAk,  378,  a. 
Ku/cAcir,  381,  a. 
KuKAio^iodrT/caAof ,  279,  a. 
KiJkAoj,  35,  a;  298,  a ;  1034,  b. 
KiSaktis,  714,  a. 
Kv/im,  381,  a. 
Kvfiga\ov,  381,  a. 
Kii/iSi),  381,  a. 
Kvv4tj,  565,  b. 

Kwiiyeruc^i'  dearpov,  1186,  a. 
Kvv6<rovpa,  147,  b. 
Kw6aovpos,  147,  b. 
Kupgoir/a,  920,  a;  1130,  a. 
Kipgeis,  183,  a. 
Kupfa,  ^,  399,  a. 
Kiptoi,  101,  b. 
Kipioj,  213,  a;  377, b. 
KiW,  152,  b. 
KiSBkh/,  673,  b. 
KdiSajj/,  1133,  b. 
Ktiieo,  673,  b. 
KtuAoKpeToi,  310,  b. 
KSjUos  277,  b;  279,  a. 
Kw^uwSi'a,  341,  b. 
KAvetov,  593,  a. 
KwoTracv,  351,  a. 
4  L 
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Keomj,  239,  a;  788. a. 
KawtS,  384,  b. 
KtapvicofiaxLa,  583,  a. 
Kwputcos,  195,  b. 
KSj,  260,  a. 


AaStf,  239,  a. 

Aaymg6\os,  881,  b. 

Aaryuis,  Aayi&s,  152,  b. 

Acwpos,  1186,  a. 

Aafnradapxla,  666,  a. 

Aa(u7ra5r/opo,uia,  666,  a. 

Aafiira87i<popia,  666,  a. 

Aa.piraZri<p6poit  666,  b. 

Aa/i7rci8ioy,  892,  a, 

Aa/wraBoOxos  o^^r,  666,  a. 

Aajuircis,  666,  a. 

AaoSf/cioy,  225,  a. 

Aapurtroiroioi,  1094,  a. 

Adpvaices,  555,  b. 

Aarayeiop,  366,  b. 

AiiTai,  366,  b. 

Aikpeu,  883,  a. 

AavpocrrdTai,  280,  a. 

Adippia,  667,  b. 

Ae'&jj,  827,  a. 

AenropapTvpiov  5/ktj,  513,  a. 

Aenrovavrlw  ypnujyii,  679,  a. 

AenroarpaTlov  ypacpT],  679,  a. 

AeHTOTa£fo</  ypaipii,  144,  a. 

Aeirovpyla,  679,  a. 

Ae/nSn,,  366,  b;  872,  b. 

A&cdviov,  872,  b. 

AeWpov,  673,  b. 

AeowSei'a,  681,  a. 

AeVaSya,  397,  b. 

Aeitrovpyol,  681,  a. 

A&Tjij,  681,  a. 

Aeu/cir  Avfyi,  890,  b. 

A€vic<i)fia,  903,  a. 

Aexfyva,  593,  b. 

Aex°s,  673,  a;  673,  b. 

AeW,  150,  b. 

AriSdpiov,  853,  a. 

ApBoj,  853,  a. 

AjjZiw,  970,  b. 

A-fiKvdos,  192,  b ;  555,  a ;  558,  a ; 

675,  a. 
A-^raia,  411,  b. 
Aijvaios,  225,  a. 
AijraiW,  224,  a ;  225,  a. 
Arivol,  555,  b. 
A^ifr,  1137,  b. 

Ari^iapx'Kbi'  ypap.p.aruov,  390,  a. 
Arii-idpxoi,  441,  a. 
A?)£is,  403,  a. 
A^pof,  708,  a. 
AtgcwO|Ua*/Tefa,  417,  a. 
Atgavarpts,  3,  b. 
Atgvpvls,  786,  a. 
Aigvpv6v,  786,  a. 
AiBoToiilac,  671,  a. 
Ai/tjiuis,  1183,  b. 
Af/cwv,  411,  a;  1183,  b. 
AiKVocpifpos,  411,  a  ;  1183,  b. 
Ahpa,  709,  a;  814.  a;  1213,  b. 
Aix<is,  752,  3 , 
Aoyribi',  1122,  b. 


INDEX. 
Ao^iffTaf,  36,  b. 
AoyuTTfipiov,  479,  a. 
Aot^s,  222,  a ;  478,  b. 
Aoyoypd<poi,  710.  b  ;  1085,  a. 
Aoyoiroiol,  710,  b  ;  1085  a. 
^7XV,  587,  b  ;  588,  a. 
AoyxoipApot,  587,  b. 
Aoerp6i>,  183,  b. 
AoiSai,  1000,  a. 
AbiBopfos  Sim;,  217,  a. 
AowHjp,  185,  a. 
Aovriipiov,  185,  a. 
Aovrpdv,  183,  b  ;  189,  b. 

„       vvp.(piic6v,  185,  b. 
Aovrpo$6pos,  185,  b. 
A<S<pos,  566,  a. 
Aoxtryof,  483,  a;  1098,  a. 
AiSxos,  483,  a;  486,  b  ;  1098,  a. 

„      lipSios,  185,  a. 
Av/mm,  720,  a. 
AvKo/i^iSeios,  892,  a. 
Aiitos,  586,  b. 
Aipa,  148,  b ;  720,  a. 
Aixvos,  713,  a. 
Avxvpvxos,  236,  a ;  669,  a. 
Aaos,  225,  a. 
Adbirri,  710,  b. 
A&iriov,  710,  b. 
AS7roj,  710,  b. 
Ai»7roSi5Ti;j,  710,  b. 


M. 

MtiyaSd,  779,  a. 

T&ayeipSa,  35,  a. 

Wldyeipoi,  305,  b. 

Mrffo,305,  b;  745,  b;  870,  b. 

NaifmKTtipuiv,  223,  a. 

Maltrav,  892,  b. 

MdiKKKa,  707,  b ;  848,  b. 

Maxp6v,  344,  b. 

Md/rrpa,  1,  a. 

MaAA<fe,  1097,  b. 

MdvSaKos,  626,  b. 

Mai/Bias,  665,  a. 

MocSiflj,  665,  a. 

Mdvns,  366,  b. 

MavT6?ov,  836,  b. 

MdvTeis,  416,  a. 

MavTiifl),  415,  b. 

MtJpTjs,  732,  a. 

mdpis,  732,  a. 

Wldpicrrov,  732,  a. 

Mapaimov,  732,  b. 

Maprvpla,  732,  b. 

MoHTTJjpey,  1224,  a. 

MaoTryowJ/iioi,  735,  a. 

MaaTryo^xSpoi,  735,  a. 

M&ttiJ,  549,  b. 

„       Kepaumi),  515,  a. 
Ma<rrfx'J,  903,  b. 
MdXcupa,  197,  b ;  373,  b ;  975,  a 
Maxaip'ov,  975,  a. 
Maxaf/us,  197,  b. 
Meyapov,  1105,  a. 
Me'Si^os,  748,  b. 
M«0itrriur0ai,  513,  b. 
Meiaywyrfy,  101,  b. 
MeiAia,  436,  a. 
MeiAix"'.  269.  a- 


Me««<,  101,  h. 
Me'AoK,  170,  b. 
MeAavSiixo'',  171,  a. 
Me\la,  587,  b. 
WAlicparov,  1205,  b. 
MeA(TTOi/Ta,  555,  a. 
MeAAe/pjjj/,  446,  b. 
MeAoiroifet,  778,  a. 
MeveAtieia,  749,  a. 
Mepov,  750,  b. 
MeiraiSAios  dupa,  425,  a. 
MetravXos  &ipa,  425,  a. 
Mea-iiiigpia,  408,  b. 
Wletr&Kovpos  irp6(r<pa.-ros,  891,  a 

„  wx*"S,  891,  a. 

M«roAK&e7i',  858,  a. 
MfffopjpdKiov,  298,  a. 
M«rii™xor,  869,  b. 
MeTa^Tijr,  394,  b. 
MeTayelrpta,  759,  a. 
MeruyeiTvuiv,  223,  a. 
MeVetAAoy,  759,  a. 
MeravnrTpls,  306,  a. 
MerdvmTpov,  306,  a. 
MeT<£px««,  226,  a. 
MeTtferrao'is,  280,  a. 
MeYatiAos  Supa,  425,  a. 
MercwpoAoyfct,  144,  b. 
MeToiKiov,  166,  a;  761,  b. 
MeVoucoi,  761,  a. 
Merenn;,  323,  a. 
Me-nforapoj',  164,  a. 
Merpoi'rfp.oi,  762,  b. 
Merwiroy,  786,  a. 
MifAij,  274,  b. 
Mfe  228,  a. 

„     Ww,  223,  b. 

„     4pg6\ifws,  223,  a. 

„     eVl  Se'/ca,  223,  b. 

„     ItfTdpevos,  223,  a. 

„     KoiXos,  222,  b. 

„    Hyuv,  223,  b. 

„    fifcrav,  223,  b. 

„     Travdiievos,  223,  b. 

„     trXipijs,  222,  b. 

„     (pfliVtw,  223,  a. 
M^i/wns,  443,  a. 
MriTpayipTui,  73,  a. 
MTjTpiJjroAiy,  313,  b. 
Mifrpiyov,  119,  a. 
M^Tppoj,  225,  a. 
Mrixami,  722,  a. 
M-rixavi),  1123,  a. 
M?/«)s,  763,  a. 
MurSoQopot,  758,  a. 
Mio-floD  S(/oj,  764,  a. 
MurBc&ffews  oIkov  Star),  764,  a, 
Uurearoi,  758,  a. 
Mfroi,  1101,  a. 
Mfrpa,  764,  b. 
MtrpTj,  135,  a. 
Mx5,931,b. 
Myif/uaTO,  556,  a. 
McrjftfTa,  556,  a. 
Mvoio,  366,  a. 
Mi/Sa,  366,  a. 
M<S9a/c£S,  290,  b ;  592,  b. 
M66uves,  290,  b;  592,  b. 
Moixe'as  ypcupfi,  16,  b. 
MoAugSfBES,  554,  a. 
MoAugS/iai'TEla,  417,  0. 


Kovapxla,  766,  a. 

M«y6y^a/.if.iop,  900,  b. 
Moi'ofuixoi,  574,  a. 
Mo^oxp^ficLToi',  900,  b. 
M<fpa,483,  a;  768,  a. 
Mopicu,  142,  a. 
Moup6xia>  769,  a. 
Movvvxubv,  223,  a. 
Moi!o-€ib,  772,  b. 
M.ov<reiot/,  772,  b. 
Mouitik^,  772,  b. 
MoxAffc,  626,  b. 
Mwerijper,  713,  a. 
Mi\os,  765,  a. 
Mi£at,  712,  a. 
Mupioi,  780,  b. 
WlApiutitcs,  269,  a. 
MvpoBiiKiov,  192,  b. 
MupjSiVai,  35,  a. 
JAv^pwirris,  1205,  a. 
Mfow,  780,  b. 

MwrraTwyiJs,  453,  a ;  477,  a. 
MiWcu,  453,  a. 
M&rra£,  780,  a. 
MuirT^pio,  781,  a. 
MuffTiA.7),  305,  a. 
MiWpoj/,  305,  a  ;  782,  a. 
MuoTpoj,  305,  a. 
MuioTrr/feu',  220,  b. 
Mfanf',  220,  b. 

N. 

mtStov,  556,  b. 
Nads,  97,  a;  1105,  a. 
Nouapx^o,  782,  b. 
Naiapxos,  782,  b. 
NafaArjpoi,  1087,  b. 
Nampapia,  782,  b  ;  1155,  b, 
Naixpapos,  782,  b. 
NoSj,  783,  a. 

Nairn/col  (rvyyptupai,  525,  b. 
NayTiKol  t6kol,  525,  b. 
NaL'Ti/coy,  525,  b. 
Nai/ToSfoai,  793,  a. 
NeavlffKos  ana\6s,  892,  a. 

,        ,u<=Aas,  892,  a. 

j,        |a>/e<Jf,  890,  b. 

„        ogAos,  890,  b ;  892,  a 

,,        •irdyxpilo'TOS,  890,  b. 

„        iriipouAos,  890,  b. 

„        irdpuxpos,  890,  b. 

„        irivap6s,  890,  b. 

„         ujre0o*y/cos,  890,  b. 
wxpos,  890,  b. 
Ne«-p()5enriw,  557,  a. 
NercooflcforTcu,  558,  a. 
NenvoirnVTeiov,  842,  b. 
N«n)<no,  558,  a. 
Nexiatos,  226,  a. 
Ne/Kua,  794,  b. 
Ne/tea,  794,  b. 
Ne/iEio,  794,  b. 
Neo5a^5«j,  592,  a;  705,  a. 
NeoyMjefo,  223,  a. 
Neotp^AarcES,  1111,  b. 
NewKiSpoi,  20,  a ;  795,  b. 
Netipia,  782,  a. 
Ne<6s,  1105,  a. 
NedaoMoi,  782,  a. 
N»j<rre(a,  1128,  a. 


INDEX. 
N6iu<r/ia,  767,  a;  808,  b. 

NofiifrfiuTos     StcMpQopas    ypaQfi, 

803,  b. 
No,u°fleVjjs,  123,  b  ;  805,  a, 
N<(/w)j,  803,  b. 

„       KpaSir)S,  1120,  a. 

„      iriSucos,  977,  a. 
TfloiUHpiKtuc^s,  803,  b  ;  831,  a. 
Noujujjj/fa,  223,  a. 
Novufws,  814,  a. 
Nvfupaya>y6s,  737,  b. 
Nu/upeurfa,  737,  b. 
Niio-o-o,  610,  b. 


ZavButSs,  225,  a. 
Sovflis  cWjp,  890,  b. 
Hox9((Tepoj  apifp,  890,  b. 
Eewryfa,  488,  a. 
Eeiwyof,  1222,  b. 
Ee^Amria,  1222,  b. 
■Bwia,  619,  a ;  620,  a. 
Sevias  ypatprf,  1223,  a, 
Eevacd,  761,  b. 
aevucbv  TeAoy,  36,  b. 
Ee'ras,  619,  b  ;  758,  a. 
Eejwes,  425,  b  ;  620,  a. 
3«tt);s,     979,    b,     1043,    b; 

1223,  b. 
Bi<pos,  577,  a. 
Hiiacoi',  1059,  a. 
EuAoKoirfa,  564,  b. 
Svplas  oi/>fp,  890,  b. 
Uvp6v,  197,  b. 
EuffTtipxos,  581,  b, 
Euimjp,  984,  b. 
HwTife,  580,  b. 
EiWpo,  185,  a. 


'OSe\(is,  816,  b. 
■OSoA(fj,  821,  b;  931,  b. 
'OyUhov,  1127,  b. 
'Oyxla,  or  Ou7«k,  1213,  b. 
"Oyms,  890,  b. 
'OSoyTciypa,  275,  a. 
'OSovrSTpinpLa,  394,  a. 
'.OSoiroioi,  613,  a;   1193,  b. 
'066vt),  851,  b. 
'OdSviov,  851,  b. 
Ohccttjs,  1034,  b. 
OiKeTinbv  pLttrdKovpov,  891,  a. 
Oi'KTJ^tmi,  425,  a. 
OiVfct,  423,  b. 
OtKias  Sikt;,  823,  b. 
Oi/cicmj's,  313,  b. 
Of/coi,  425,  a. 
0?/cos,  423,  b. 
OlxdcriTos,  441,  a. 
0<KOTp(Saior,  1034,  b. 
O/fnf-rpnff,  1034,  b. 
OivnpoX  S>ep&novTts,  1083,  a. 
Ouwrifpia,  328,  b. 
Olv6iie\t,  1205,  a. 
OTkos,  1201,  a. 
Oivoipopov,  823,  b. 
OiV/>x<iai,  1082,  b. 
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Ohoxooi,  1083,  a. 
"Oio-nis,  149,  b ;  1001,  a. 
Oliovurral,  174,  b. 
OiWioTimj,  471,  a. 
OtWon-ijAos,  174,  b. 
OtWoo7c<foroi,  174,  b. 
'Oicpigai/Tes,  1122,  b 
'OKpfgas,  902,  b;   1122,  b. 
'Okr<itXTv\os,  1105,  b. 
'OMyapx'a,  134,  b  ;  826,  b. 
'OA/fti5es,  785,  a. 
'0\ko'i,  785,  a. 
"OA/jos,  768,  b. 
"OA/ios,  1163,  a. 
'OAoKauTeu/,  999,  b. 
'QKoatpvprfkaTa  ipya,  726,  a. 
'OKipima,  828,  a. 
'OAu/«ruSs,  883,  a. 
"OAupa,  56,  b. 

'O/uoyoAaKTej,  290,  a  ;  1154,  1). 
"O/iotoi,  291,  a;  613,  a. 
'O/ioAoyia,  1081,  a. 
'O/t.0(ptiii>ia,  773,  b. 
'Op.<pii\os,  298,  a  ;  488,  a. 
sOy€fpo7roAfa,  417,  b. 
"Ovona,  800,  a. 
"Opoj,  765,  a. 
'0|fc,  4,  a. 
"Ofos,  1204,  b. 
'O^vSdfpiov,  4,  a. 
'ofii&tipoi/,  4,  a ;  381,  b. 
'OZuypdfoi,  806,  b. 
'o|iV<=Ai,  1205,  b. 
'Omj,  761,  b. 
'Omo-e6$op.os,  1105,  b. 
"OirAa,  135,  a. 
"OirArjTM,  1154,  a. 
'OtA!toi,  135,  a. 
'OmSpa,  163,  b. 
"Opyavov,  722,  a. 
"Op7io,  781,  a. 
'Opyvid,  751,  b;  845,  a. 
'Opefx^Aicos,  845,  b. 
'OpBoSapov,  751,  b. 
"OpKiov,  661,  b. 
"OpKos,  659,  b. 
"Op/ios,  767,  b ;  1006,  a. 
"Opvis,  149,  a. 

„      alfoAos,  149,  a. 
Opoi,  99,  a ;  614,  b. 
"Opvypa,  196,  b, 
'Op<p6s,  152,  a. 
"Opx7)<ris,  1004,  b. 
'OpxwTp";  1122,  a. 
'Opxya™,  1004,  b. 
"Oirioi,  837,  b. 
'OiritoTTfp,  837.  b. 
'Oarp&Kiov,  532,  b  ;  555,  a. 
'OcTTpamo-fuSs,  514,  a, 
"Oinpaxov,  532,  b. 
'Otrxoipopia,  845,  b. 
'O<rxoip(ipoi,  845,  b. 
Ouos,  533,  a. 
Oiiry'a.  1213,  b. 
OvyKia,  1213,  b. 
OSSar,  624,  b. 
Oiihafwi,  483,  b. 
OSAos  &ep&nu>v,  892,  a. 
OuA^xuto,  999,  b. 
OuAoxirai,  999,  b. 
OvpaySs,  484,  a  ;  488,  a ;  497  a 
4l  2 
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Ovpavia,  918,  b. 

Ovpt&xos>  587,  b. 

Ouo-i'os  8(107,  461,  a. 

"0<peis,  136,  b. 

'OQBaKpbs  J3daicovos,  521,  b. 

'Oipiovxps,  149,  a. 

"Ocpis,  148,  a ;  149,  b. 

'Oxavri,  298,  b. 

"OX<an>v,  298,  b. 

"Oxwa,  1185,  a. 

'Ox\oKparta,  391,  b  ;  821,  b. 
"(ty^a,  835,  b. 

'Oi)<o5<iKr),  873,  a. 

"Otyov,  835,  b. 

'Otyovofwt,  836,  b. 

'Oi|/o7rio\€?oi',  722,  a. 

'OifojriSAijs,  722,  a. 

"Of  tmuMa,  722,  a. 

'Oij«><pa7(a,  836,  a. 

'Oijiocpttyos,  836,  a. 

'Oijiuvrjs,  836,  a. 


INDEX. 


nayicparuumti,  857,  b. 
nef/KpiJTio!',  857,  a. 
no7Xp7j<rTos,  892,  a. 
naiaK,  846,  b. 
JIaiSayary6s,  847,  a. 
XlaiSapl&ves ,  36,  a. 
natStcTKCio!',  605,  a. 
UaiSov6iws,  848,  a. 
naiSorpiSaf,  581,  b. 
nai5orpo(p(a,  738,  b. 
UaiSavfs,  36,  a. 
[Ianjav,  846,  b. 
nafcov,  846,  b. 
naAaiff/xn,  713,  b. 
TlaKaiajnoaivri,  713,  b, 
no\oi(TTif,  372,  b ;  751,  b. 
naAafarpa,  849,  a. 
ria\aioTpo^f>i5XaKes,  582,  b. 
Tldkri,  713,  b. 
IIaAi7i«iir>iAos,  258,  b. 
IlaAAaioj,  349,  a ;  892,  b. 
TlaWaxis,  349,  a. 
IlaAToV,  587,  a. 
na/igouSria,  854,  b. 
ndpiJ.axot,  857,  b. 
IIa7«puA<">  572,  a. 
Himiios,  223,  a ;  224,  a ;  225,  a. 
Dai'Sia,  861,  a. 
naySofKuw,  258,  a  ;  619,  b. 
Ilai'eAAjJj'ia,  861,  b. 
Ilavjyvpis,  861,  b. 
tlwiwciix,  861,  b. 
IlewoirAhj,  135,  a. 
nctvoCAKOs,  1101,  a. 
niiirTros,  892,  a. 

„       erepos,  891,  b. 
,,       7rpwTos,  891,  b. 
IIap<26a<ris,  344,  a. 
napaSoAiov,  106,  b  ;  863,  a. 
TJapdSoKov,  106,  b  ;  863,  a. 
XlapayvadlSes,  566,  a. 
napa7va6i5ioi',  548,  a. 
nopo7po<p7i,  93,  a ;  470,  a ;  869 

a. 
nofwymyij,  484,  b. 
UapayiiSris,  864,  a. 


napdS«<ros,  863,  b. 
JlapafipoplSes,  580,  b. 
Ilapa0^pa,  625,  b. 
IIapai§<£njs,  379,  b. 
IlapaitoTog^Wcii',  596,  b. 
nopaKaragoAif,   93,  a  ;  103,  b ; 

403,  b ;  863,  a. 
napaKctTa07JK7),  102,  b  ;  863,  b. 
IlapoufaTafliif/fTjs  Bliey,  102,  b. 
XlapahiyeaBai,  197,  b. 
IIapoA?rai,  865,  a. 
TidpaKot,  865,  a;  1155,  a. 
TldpaKos,  865,  a. 
Hapdp&ros  SoktuAoj,  95,  b. 
Tlapavolas  7pmp»f,  865,  a. 
Tlapav6p.av  yptuprf,  856,  b. 
TlapdvvfHpos,  737,  a. 
napaircVairfia,  1122,  b. 
napamJ7p.aTa,  154,  b. 
TlapairpeaGela,  866.  a. 
napowpeo-gefas  7pa<f»),  866,  b. 
Xlapami\ls,  843,  a. 
Uapap'pip.aTa,  790,  b. 
Tlapair&yyris,  866,  b. 
Tlapdarip.ov,  699,  a. 
IlopaffiTos,  892,  a. 
napoo-K^ViOK,  1122,  a ;  1146,  b. 
TlapaarASes,  97,  a. 
napaoriir,  97,  b ;  425,  b. 
napatrratrt,  eV,  1105,  b. 
nopiio-Toiris,  403,  b  ;  867,  b. 
napa<rTaTai,  593,  a;  789,  a. 
Xlapcvpwvia,  773,  b. 
nopoxop^77)Ma.  1146,  b. 
napdxpwM0J.  891,  a. 
nopoxl^TISi  185,  b. 
naooxwp^yJM0.  1146,  b. 
Tlapajfli<pi(TTov,  892,  b. 
nopcSpia,  868,  a. 
Tlapebpoi,  867,  b. 
IIapeia7paip^,  868,  a. 
Ilapeurypaipris  yptufrq,  868,  a. 
Tlapityopynara,  1146,  b. 
Ilopifioc,_548,  a. 
Tlapjopos,  378,  b. 
IIap8e«?oi,  871,  a. 
YlapBevla,  871,  a. 
IlapfcVoi,  871,  a. 
TlapBivos,  150,  b. 
napoSoi,  1122,  a. 
Tl&poSos,  280,  a.    • 
IIapoxos>  737,  a. 
napuijni,  707,  b. 
Uaar6s,  871,  a. 
ncWTOifxSpioi',  871,  b. 
na<rro<p6pos,  871,  a. 
TldraiKoi,  639,  a. 
IIax€'a  7pnSj,  892,  b. 
neStoioi,  1155,  a. 
neSiAoi/,  220,  b. 
TIe(aKOVTurrai,  503,  a. 
nejjeraipoi,  488,  b. 
IleAaiai,  840,  b. 
m AaVai,  882,  a. 
IleAoTijs,  295,  a. 
IleAeiaSes,  840,  b. 
neAe/tui,  1614,  a. 
neATOiTTai,135,b;487,  b;  882 

b. 
IleATT],  882,  b. 
new'ffTOi,  882,  b. 


n«<T<KTj)pfs,  222,  b. 
neyroflAoi,  883,  a. 
necraSAoc,  883,  a. 
nevTOKOirmpxfn,  488,  a. 
nevTaKoo'io/^Si/u'ai.    266,   a 

1155,  a. 
Ilei'ToAieifeii',  1095,  b. 
nevTrfAiflos,  582,  a. 
n«"ra5rruxa>  1092,  a. 
nevT7]n6vTopos,  785,  a. 
nevnjKOfTT^,  884,  a. 
nevnjKoiTT^p,  483,  a. 
nevTTjKooToA^oi,  884,  a. 
IIeiT»)KO(rT<s,  483,  a. 
nerrijpeis,  785,  b. 
IleVAos,  884,  b. 
Uepidicrot.  1123,  a. 
HepiaKTOs,  887,  a. 
ITfpia^ua,  91,  b. 
Hepiairrov,  91,  b. 
nepfSAij^a,  79,  a. 
rifpiSiiAaioi',  79,  a. 
TSepigoKos,  996,  b. 
ncpfScmiw,  577,  b. 
nepieVios,  225,  a. 
nepfjfaun,  1075,  a. 
nepi/foxAioi',  300,  b. 
UcpipLTipta,  524,  b. 
nepfrtip,  788,  b. 
nepioiKoi,  290,  b;  887,  a 
rUpHrereia,  1145,  b. 
Xlepm6Stov,  639,  a. 
nepfiroAoi,  463,  a;  486,  b. 
Ilepdrrepos,  1105,  b. 
Xlfprnriffireiv,  484,  b. 
Xlepippumiiput,  11,05,  a. 
nepwiceAAfe,  889.  a. 
nepitrrm,  441,  b 
TlipuTTlapxos,  441,  b. 
nepurritoov,  425,  a  ;  889,  b 
nEpiT«x"rM<fe>  1183,  a. 
ncpiTios,  225,  a. 
nepoVrj,  531,  b. 
Tlipovrirpls,  531,  a. 
nepovfs,  531,  b. 
Uepireis,  149,  a. 
neo-ffoi,  670.  b. 
nera\urp.6s,  515,  a. 
nerdffiov,  920,  a. 
neraffos,  920,  a. 
Tleravpov,  748,  a. 
neTeupov,  748,  a. 
•    nerpoSiiAos,  1138,  b. 
nnSi\tov,  788,  b. 
n^Ar)|,  565,  b. 
TlriKoir&Tis,  889,  b. 

nH  hoi,  a. 

nrivfui),  330,  a. 

Tli]vwv,  565,  b ;  1101  a. 

Ilijpa,  886,  a. 

nijxus»126.  a;  721,  b  J  751,  b 

880,  b. 
Uieos,  1202,  a. 
1116017(0,  412,  a. 
ntAi)/wx,  920,  a. 
niAiov,  920,  a. 
n?A<w,  920,  a. 
mAuTdV,  919,  b. 
XlivaKiitii,  144,  b. 
nlvai,  1092,  a. 

„     e,KKA?j<ria<rTii£o's,  392,  b. 


nlffo-atris,  1202, 
TlKaiaiov,  485,  a. 
TiKavfirat,  922,  a. 
TlKa.i>u.<ij.ii/oi  ctffTe'pEj,  922,  a. 
UAaa-TMii,  1059,  a. 
n\aTuyii,  381,  b. 
nAaTo/ydlyioi',  381,  b. 
nxiBpov,  753,  b ;  928,  a. 
n\eio-ToGo\ivSa,  1112,  b. 
II\Tie&iraTos,  225,  a. 
n^/cTpoi/,  721,  b. 
nxV),  378,  b. 
n\ri/iio^(!ai,  454,  a. 
Tl\riiu>x6Ti,  454,  a. 
TlKivBiov,  485,  a;  668,  a. 
TlKtvBis,  668,  a. 
nAfyflos,  668,  a ;  923,  a. 
IIAoToi/,  785,  a. 
TlKoupaplos,  851,  a. 
XlKvvriifia,  928,  b. 
Ilcryoy,  344,  b. 
n</d{,  440,  b. 
Ilo'Sej,  783,  b  ;  790,  b. 
TIoSoicdicKri,  240,  b. 
Tloieiv,  14,  b. 
noieurOoi,  14,  b. 
Ilofojo-is,  14,  b. 

Il017jT(Jj,  14,  b. 

IIoiKtAT^s,  851,  a. 
Tloiv/j,  929,  a. 
Xlotrpdmos,  224,  a. 
aoKiiiapxos,    123,    a;    483,    a; 

929,  a. 
TloKia  Ka.raKop.os,  890,  b. 
noAwefe,  288,  b. 
IIoAfn/j,  289,  a. 
IloA(TO^>i5Aarc€s,  1094,  a. 
ndAos,  615,  a;  929,  b. 
UoKi/iiTos,  1101,  b  ;  1102,  b. 
TloAiirrvxa,  1092,  a. 
n<tyMT7J,  931,  a. 
X16vtos,  226,  a. 
Xlopurral,  942,  b. 
TlopveTov,  605,  a. 
ndpi/7;,  604,  b. 
UopvLK^v  reAos,  605,  b. 
TlopvogoffKoi,  605,  a. 
Tlopvoioo-icis,  891,  b. 
Tlopmypcupia,  912,  a. 
noppoTeAwpat,  605,  b. 
ndpra|,  298,  b. 
ndfwnj,  531,  b. 
Tl6pwqpa,  532,  a. 
no<r«5«ix,    223,    a ;    224,    a ; 

225,  a. 
rioaeiSuina,  945,  b. 
nooiSaciv,  225,  a. 
noT(t)it(Js,  152,  b. 
IUtos,  1082,  a. 
nous,  751,  b;  893,  a. 
TlpdnTopes,  951,  a, 
npofiEp^Sai,  928,  b. 
Upariip  KWos,  1034,  b ;  1205,  b. 
npeo-girris,  891,  b. 

np710"TTip6S,  543,  b. 

TlprjtrTis,  151,  a. 
Upiuv,  1029,  a. 
npodyvevais,  453,  a. 
Ilpotrywyeias  ypatpii,  958,  b. 
TlpoSolvh,  426,  a  ;  958,  b. 
TlpoSoitevna.,  210,  b  ;  806,  a. 


INDEX. 

npo€otjAE!/|Ua  6 rre'reiof ,  211,  a, 

np6€ov\oi,  960,  a. 

Tipoydjj.eia,  737,  a. 

npoSiKcuria,  897,  b. 

TlpdSofws,  1105,  a. 

npooocrta,  961,  a. 

ripoSoo-las  ypatpii,  962,  a. 

IlpiiSpo/ioj,  425,  b. 

npoeSpevouira  <pv\i),  212,  b. 

ITpoeSpia,  646,  a. 

npdeopoi,  210,  b;212,  a. 

TlpoeHnpopd,  449,  a. 

Tipoeia-(popas  hiKt),  962,  b. 

Upoe/j.So\is,  787,  a. 

Tlpo-qpoGla,  or  Tiporjpoaiai,  962,  b. 

ITpo^ea-is,  555,  a. 

Ilpofleoyu'a,  460,  a ;  964,  a. 

npo0€<rp.ias  v6p.os,  964,  a. 

Ylp6dvpa,  424,  b. 

Up60upov,  627,  a. 

ITpoi/coy  St/07,  1048,  a. 

npof|,  436,  a. 

TlpoKdDapo-ts,  453,  a. 

npo/caAeitrfloi,  398,  a. 

npoKaragoKij,  1103,  a. 

npoVATjim,    398,    a;    403,    a; 
404,  a;  732,  a. 

TlpoKoniov,  428,  b. 

IIpoKfW,  152,  b. 

IlpiiAoyoj,  1146,  a. 

TlpopLavTela,  837,  a. 

TIpdfiavTis,  839,  a. 

Ylponidna,  962,  b. 

Tipop.vfi(TTpiut,  736,  b. 

Upo/xvr)<TTpiSis,  736,  b, 

IlpoVaos,  1105,  a. 

npofcWa,  619,  a ;  620,  a. 

npc(|6j/os,  620,  a. 

IIpoVouj,  790,  b. 

npoiruAaia,  963,  a. 

TlpSpprio-is,  897,  a. 

Tlpoo-RaTdSKTiim,  1103,  a. 

TlpotTKstpdKziov,  555,  a;  673,  b. 

TIpoo-K^viov,  1122,  a. 

Tlp6o-K\ri<rts,  403,  a ;  733,  a. 

TlpofTK^VTiO'is,  16,  a. 

ripocroSoe  ypai|/acr0af,  211,  a. 
npaards,  425,  b. 
IIpoirTOT^pioi,  224,  a. 
ITpocrTa/njs,  295,  a. 

„        tov  Sijfiov,  964,  a. 
npooTip.aV,  1 133,  a. 
npofTTtiuatrflat,  1133,  a. 
npo(TTifjt7jfia,  1133,  a. 
Xlpoin6ov,  425,  a. 
npoVruAor,  1105,  b. 
npo*o"rv7ra,  457,  a. 
npoVruiroy,  1181,  a. 
npoo-onrsiiB',  889,  b. 
np6ffumov,  889,  b. 
IIpoTe'Aeta  ydpuav,  737,  a. 
XlpoTop.ii,  133,  b. 
IIpoVoKoi,  783,  a ;  790,  b. 
Tiporpiryta,  964,  b. 
Tlpoivenot,  36,  a. 
TSpocpfiTTis,  453,  a. 
IIpo<p7jT(s,  837,  a. 
npoxetpoTOPio,  211. 
npo"x"j«a,  1201,  b. 
Tipou/ji.otria,  92,  b. 
IIpvAe'ej,  278,  b;  1005,  a. 
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npuAir,  278,  b  ;  1005,  a. 
npuliu'»»,  787,  a. 
njnuToi/eta,  210,  b. 
npuraceio,  103,  b  ;  970,  b. 
npimweioc,  970,  a. 
IIpi/Toreis,  210,  b;  970,  b» 
Tlput,  408,  b. 
Ylpipa,  786,  a. 
JJpurayuvurr'fis,  611,  b. 
ITpwTo'Aetoi',  433,  a. 
npwToardTTjs,  484,  a, 
YiruKTiov,  1092,  a. 
IItiW,  848,  b. 
nuaraj™,  976,  a. 
nvavsty&v,  223,  a. 
nu7/tox(a,  974,  b. 
nvyp.it,  752,  a ;  974,  b. 
Tlvynoo-v'v'Q,  974,  b. 
Tluydi/,  752,  a. 
iWAot,  185,  a;  555,  b. 
nuflaWw,  978,  a. 
niBia,  976,  b. 
IIufltKos  v6fws,  977,  a. 
ndfto!,  978,  b. 
nufloxprja-Toi,  480,  b, 
HvKvdo-TvKos,  1106,  a. 
ni/cTai,  874,  b. 
TIuktIov,  1002,  a. 
nuAcpydpai,  80,  b. 
IIuAafo,  80,  b. 
IIuAtj,  943,  a. 
tli/Ali,  943,  a. 
XlvKav,  425,  a ;  943,  b. 
nil  974,  b. 
nu£i'oW,  978,  b. 
nvltov,  171,  a;  216,  a. 
nu|u,  978,  b. 
n^os,  216,  a. 
nvpdypa,  545,  a. 
nvpal,  555,  b. 

nipyor, 481,  b ;  976,  b;  1774,  b. 
nupia,  185,  a. 
nvpiariipiov,  185,  a. 
Ilupojiai'Tefa,  417,  a. 
nvpplxv-  1005,  a. 
nup>x'<""a£,  1005,  a. 
Ilwyiw,  196,  b. 
ntoAiJTCH,  884,  a;  929,  b. 
nuMiTiipiov,  929,  b. 


PagSiov,  903,  a. 
PaS3(w(i/ioi,  32,  a. 
PciSSor,  402,  b ;  1209,  a. 
PaSSoDxoi,  32,  a;  1125,  a. 

§do<p6poi,  1125,  a. 
Pae/pAios,  226,  a. 
PoioT^p,  726,  a. 
Pcupk,  13,  b. 
P^yeo,  673,  a. 
PrjTiffi  ffxtvivt],  903,  b. 
PilTopiK^i  ypacpi],  462,  a  j  994,  b, 
PTJTpa,  804,  a ;  994,  b. 
PijTap,  994,  b;  1086,  a. 
Pii/omiAjj,  943,  a. 
'Pnris,  539,  a. 
*Pi7ri(TT^p,  539,  a. 
PoSciyij,  1100,  a. 
Po5(iu£Ai,  1205,  b, 
4i  3 
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'PSwrpov,  627,  a. 
Tvicdvri,  996,  a. 
'Vvufia,  185,  b. 
•Pu/kSs,  117,  b;  378,  b. 
'PuirapoypaQia,  912,  a. 
'Puma,  1081,  a. 
'Purifr,  995,  a. 
'Pa^aTos,  225,  a. 

2. 

%d€avoy,  851,  b 
ZagvK-n,  1007,  a. 
SaTjjpeiieii',  990,  a. 
2ct7Vn,  989,  b. 
Sctyoj',  710,  a. 
2aracms,  1203,  a. 
Sokkoj,  329,  b;  996,  b. 
2aKos,  135,  a. 
2aAa/Jpta,  865,  a. 
2,aAa,uli>ioL,  865,  a. 
2aAin7f,  1170,  b. 
2a,tiS"K1,  1007,  a. 
Sa/iSuKiarai,  1007,  b. 
SapBcUioi/,  1007,  b. 
2ac8aAoi'>  1007,  b. 
2a>-(r,  625,  b. 
2<£paHW,  59,  a. 
2ctp8tiv,  989,  a. 
"Zdpura,    or   ^dpuraa,  488, 

589,  a. 
2orupos,  1141,  a. 
Saupwrfy),  587,  b. 
2ceoffT(is,  225,  a. 
Seipatos,  379,  b. 
~2,eipatp6pos,  379,  b. 
Sefpios,  152,  b. 
2«Kn£x9«a,  1014,  a. 

2e?<TTpoi>,  1046,  a. 

2>)Kof,  142,  a. 

2i7«(is,  260,  b;  1105,  a. 

2ij|Uai'ai,  1044,  b. 

2^/Uora,  556,  a. 

27)(Ueio7pa(poi,  806,  b. 

2tjm«<"',  638,  a ;  1044,  b. 

29eVia,  1071,  a. 

2i8rjpojuapT6io,  417,  a. 

SucsAikiSs,  892,  a. 

2(kiwis,  280,  a. 

2»'5t6j',  851,  b. 

XitripcL,  882,  a. 

~2,urbpva,  882,  a. 

2iTeu-nfs,  520,  a. 

tni\piai.av,  487,  a;  1048,  a. 

2iT07r£Xai,  1047,  b. 

2itos,  1047,  a. 

2£tov  5//C7),  1048,  a. 

2iTO(pi/AoKeio>',  618,  a. 

2iT<4>uAaKes,  1046.  b. 

'Siraimi,  1047,  b. 

2rcaAe£a,  52,  a. 

2kciAis,  1008,  a. 

2k<xAjuo(,  787,  b. 

^icawduf},  848,  b. 

SKOLireSpa,  582,  a. 

2/tacpr;,  366,  b  ;  786,  a. 

'Snaiplov,  848,  b. 

'S.itiimpvov,  141,  b. 

"StKeirfj '  Kpejucurra,  789,  b. 
ItiXira  788,  a. 


INDEX. 

2K61J1)  TTACKTa,  788,  a. 

2Keu<f<popos,  623,  b. 
2kt)J'i),  1122,  a. 
2/£771ttoDxoi,  1011,  b. 
Sfoj'TTpoi',  1011,  a. 
2k£o,  900,  b. 
%Kiaypatyfi,  900,  a. 
2Kii<7po<pio,  900,  b. 
2Ki<£8eioi',  1213,  a. 
'SmaSrifopia,  623,  a. 
2/"<£5iov,  1213,  a. 
2kio5£ctk?),  1213,  a. 
'SxidBiipov,  615,  a. 
2K«fe,  944,  a;  1128,  b. 
,-2/cfyMrous,  674,  a. 
"SKipotpopidv,  223,  a. 
2ko\cJ£,  553,  a. 
SiciJAoij/,  370,  b. 
^Kopwlos,  151,  a. 
2/nSfiai,  391,  b. 
tKvpia.  S(kt),  1013,  a. 
SuvrdKri,  1013,  a. 
2^7jua,  57,  b. 
■S.p.iX-11,  274,  b ;  420,  o. 
S/uvin,  984,  b. 
2<5Aor,  415,  b. 

2opoi,  555,  b. 

2«iej|,  118,  b;577,  a;  1101,  b. 

27ra07jTos,  1101,  b. 

^irdpyavov,  634,  a. 
i ;    STraproTr6\ios  Ae/m/trl,  892,  b. 

27r€?po,  1053,  a. 

27TETpai  j8oe(oi,  269,  a. 

2irei/uoi',  853,  a. 

STreTpov,  853,  a. 

■S.mBati.-ti,  312,  b ;  751 ,  b;  1053,  b. 

2iro77»a,  905,  a. 

2nwSaf,  306,  a ;  100,  a. 

SnwSiH/xJpoi,  607,  a. 

2,n6vfiv\oi,  971,  a. 

2Ta5io8p<ip.oj,  1055,  b. 

SriStov,  1055,  a. 

SrrfSios,  1055,  a. 

ZTaBfiol,  931,  a. 

2t«0,u(Ss,  624,  b ;  706,  a ;  729,  a. 

Srofl/itoCxi",  1087,  b. 

'Srdvip.ov,  1146,  a. 

StoWip,  1056,  b. 

2Tai;p<Ss,  370,  b. 

2Tmpu\oBp<SjMi,  242,  a. 

2Te,u^o,  1029,  b. 

2T6(|>oj'i)7r\<!(toi,  1029,  b. 

2Te(pa>'07rAd'Ku»',  1030,  a. 

2T€0C«'O7rA<iKOI,   1029,  b. 

ST4(pavos,  148,*  b;  359,  a. 
2Te<pa«o,ua,  1029,  b. 
2T?jAai,  550,  b. 
"S-Hiiuav,  1100,  a. 
2t£x»s,  280,  a. 
2tX€77is,  185,  a;  329,  a. 
2roa,  944,  a. 
2to?xos>  280,  a. 
2-niAos,  786,  a. 
2t?!/xioc,  548,  a. 
2Toxei0P,  615,  a. 
2rpaTeios,  225,  a. 
2rpaTj)y£s  yai/s,  1074,  a. 
2rpaTi)7iis,  5,  b  ;  27,  b  ;  1073,  a 
,,  6      iwl     Siowrfjffews 

1097,  a. 
2tpcitoVikos,  225,  a. 


2rpnT(is,  481,  a. 
2Tpeirr(Ss,  1140,  a. 
2Tpo77<iAai,  784,  a ;  785,  a, 
2Tpoif>eus,  241,  a. 
2Tpiiipi7|,  241,  a. 
2rp6<pu>j>,  477,  a. 
2ti!Aos,  323,  a ;  1071,  a, 
2iTvpd>uov,  587,  b. 
Srrfpof,  587,  b. 
2u77«'6ia,  595,  b. 
2u77ej'Eis,  595,  b. 
2>TTpaipe?s,  960,  a. 
Svyypcupi),  1086,  b. 
2u7/cAtjto5  iKKAi)<ria,  439,  b. 
^vy/cotiuTTiipia,  76,  b. 
2vK0<pdvrris,  1079,  b. 
Sumxpai'Tfas  ypatpil,  1080,  a, 
2uAai,  1080,  a. 
2iMAo7eTs,  1080,  b ;  1224,  b. 
2u/u§<iAt»ioi',  1080,  b. 
2£v/j.6o\aluv  Trapa€d<reas  Simjt 

1080,  b. 
Svfi.So\ii,  304,  b. 
%i)i.SoKov,  402,  b;  1081,  a. 
2i>|U£<JAwi'  a7rt>  Sfrccu,  1080,  a. 
2v/iSouAoi,  868,  a. 
'Sifi/j.ax'",  1050,  a. 
'Sv/j.fi.opia,  449,  a;  1160,  a. 
ZZvimAaiov,  1082,  a. 
2u,u(pop«s,  485,  b ;  929,  a. 
2um*«'"'«,  778,  I). 
'Zvvayttryt),  357,  b. 
2wi£AAo7^a,  1080,  b 
StMiKor,  1084,  a. 
2w5po^,  144,  b. 
2we'5pioi',  1084,  b. 
2iVeSpoi,  1084,  b. 
'Swrryoputdv,  1086,  a. 
Svv-fiyopos,  124,  a  ;  478,  b  , 
1084,  a. 

2w8^K9j,  1080,  b. 
^w87jicuy    TrapaGdffeas  5iV/j, 

1080,  b. 
Siij'Swi'".  1113,  a. 

2<Sco8oj,  357,  b. 

'iwoiKima,  1087,  a. 

2woHt(a,  1087,  a. 

2i»'ouo-(o,  357,  b. 

2iVra7jua,  488,  a. 

2wt4«s,  1084,  b. 

2i)J'TaJis,  446,  b. 

2ui'Te'Aeia,  1160,  a. 

Sui'TeAei's,  1160,  a. 

^vvrpii/ipapxoi,  1159,  b. 

Swwpfy,  378,  b. 

2<pi7l,  1088,  a. 

2%jo,  1088,  b. 

2"icKr)i'oi,  357,  a. 

2u<r<rfTia,  1088,  b. 

2u<rta<ris,  488,  a. 

2u'(TtuAos,  1106,  a. 

2<pa7fe,  373,  b. 

ZtpaTpa,  918,  a. 

2<peHpc«,  269,  a 

2</>aipe?s,  918,  b. 

2ijl>aipi(ns,  582,  a. 

1,(p<upurr/ipiov,  582,  a ;    918. 
b. 

2<paip«rTi;of,  918,  b. 

lirpaipujTiKds,  582,  a ;  918,  b, 

'Sipaipforpa,  918,  b. 


Stpaipa/xax'tt,  582,  a. 

2<p  evdSvT),  96,  b ;  329.  a :  553,  b  ; 

1056,  a. 
StpevSovtfrai,  553,  b. 
Siprivo-nbyw,  890,  b ;  892,  a. 
StpiyicTJp,  136,  a. 
SpiSes,  721,  b. 
Sippayis,  95,  a. 
5<p<ipa,  726,  a. 
2<pvp(oi',  726,  a. 
SxeSfw,  783,  a;  936,  b. 
2xW"  -rerpdywvov,  602,  a. 
2x°""'«.  790. 
Sxo'yogdTr/s,  553,  a. 
2x<wos,  1011,  b. 
2u>Aifc,  538,  b. 
Saurpa,  1 035,  b. 

SwtppOMOTrJpiOI',  240,  b. 


T. 

To7((j,  1093,  a. 
Tatvla,  521,  a;  1075,  a. 
TcuvlSiov,  1075,  a. 
ToAoi'To,  706,  a. 
T&utop,  810,  a;  931,  b. 
IdAapos,  220,  b. 
TaAiuria,  1099,  b. 
TaAcunoupyfa,  1099,  b. 
Tap.£as,  1096,  a. 
Ta/uela,  738,  b. 
Ta|f«px<",  1098,  a. 
Tci|ij,  486,  b ;  488,  a. 
TcJjttjf,  1097,  a. 
Tdms,  1097,  a. 
Ta$6s,  788,  a. 
T<£p<ros,  368,  b. 
Tavpedv,  224,  a. 
TaSpos,  150,  a. 
Ttfyioi,  556,  a. 
Ta<pp<moioi,  469,  a. 
Taippos,  1183,  b. 
Tax^ypdcpoi,  806,  b. 
Te'0p«nros,  379,  b. 
Teixioc,  868,  a. 
Teix<nro«jj,  1099,  a. 
Teixos,  769,  b. 
TeKapuiv,  196,  a. 
Te'Aetoi/  iTatpitcSv,  892,  b. 
TeAercti,  781,  a. 
Te'Aos,  488,  a;  1103,  a. 
TeAaiydpx'?'.  884,  b  ;  1102,  b. 
TeA^j,  884,  b;  1102,  b. 
Te/tewj,  1103,b;   1104,  a. 
TerpdSpaxpi-ov,  438.  b. 
TeTpaXoyia,  1144,  a. 
TtTpaopla,  379,  b. 
Terpdpxvh  1119.  b. 
Terpapxta,  488,  a;   1119,  b. 
TeTpcttrruAoy,  1105,  b. 
Terpi]pus,  785,  b. 
TsrptiSo\ov,  438,  b. 
Ten-aprf/coxTa,  oi,  111  9,  b. 
Teix*a,  1 35,  a. 
I^gewoj,  1134,  b. 
Tfryavoy,  1008,  a. 
TijAu,  59,  a. 
Tiiipa,  1130,  a. 
Tidpas,  1130,  a. 
TiScpm?,  225,  a. 


INDEX. 
Ti0ij;<!8ia,  1134,  a. 
Tf/Hi/to,  266,  a;  467,  a;  469,  b; 

1131,  b. 
Tinwnia,  260,  b. 
Ti^i-ifs,  260,  b. 
Ti,uo/tpaTio,  827,  a. 
Tf<H  56,  b. 
Toixos,  868,  a. 
Toix<"P^Xost  593,  a. 
ToKoyAiipoi,  525,  a. 
T(i/£oi  eyyeioi,  524,  b. 

„     lyyvot,  524,  b. 

,,     vavriKol,  525,  K 
T<jkos,  524,  b. 
ToKvttt],  565,  a. 
T<ip.oupoi,  840,  b. 
T6voi,  673,  b. 
Tfoos,  773. 
Tifrpxoi,  391,  b. 
Tfileuina,  1001,  a. 
Tojewn/p,  ToJeuTifs,  151,  a. 
To{ofli;'/[7j,  126,  b. 
Trffoi/,  126,  a;  149,  b;  151,  a. 
ToJ<Stoi,  391,  b. 
Toireia,  790,  a. 
TopeuTiK77,  218,  b. 
Topiv-q,  1169,  b. 
Tpctyoi,  1141,  a. 
TpaycpSia,  1140,  b. 
TpciTrefo,  749,  b. 
Tp&refoi,  473,  a ;  474,  b  ;  556,  b. 
„       SevTepai,  305,  b ;  750,  a. 
„       vpairsu,  305,  b ;  750,  a. 
TpaTretfrcu,  130,  a. 
Tpaire^b/ctJ/ioy,  305,  b. 
Tpam(oTot6s,  305,  b. 
Tpadfiaros   4k   Trpovolas   ypoupij, 

1148,  a. 
Tp&p7j£,  787,  b. 
Tpotxeia  Bto),  1013,  a. 
tpiayix6s,  883,  b. 
Tpiaipa,  564,  b. 
TpwicdSes,  557,  b;  1154,  a. 
Tpiarnk,  223,  a. 
TptaKO(riofi4Sifivoi,  266,  a. 
Tpig<iAos,  1148. 
Tpigwir,  853,  a. 
TpigJiviov,  853,  a. 
Tpiguvo(f>6poi,  853,  a. 
Tpiytavav,  149,  b  ;  1007,  a. 
TpieT7)pi's,  222,  b. 
Tpnjpapx'ia,  1158,  b. 
Tpi^papxot,  1158,  b. 
Tptiipeis,  784,  a. 
TpiTipoiroiot,  785,  a. 
Tpipuiros,  1101,  b;  1102,  a. 
Tpi^a,  1082,  b  ;  1204,  b. 
Tpiirous,  1162,  b. 
Tphrrvxa,  1092,  a. 
Tpfra,  557,  b. 
TpnaywviGThs,  611,  b. 
TpiTTiia,  1000,  a. 
TptTTvs,  1154,  a. 
TpixoAagij,  275,  a. 
Tptyts,  ^  irapatTTtvTiKT],  76,  a. 
TpiiiSoKov,  402,  b. 
Tpomjioc,  1168,  b. 
Too<j>7i§iaios,  168,  a. 
TpcSx'Aos,  1053,  b. 
Tpox^s,  378,  a  ;  532,  b  ;  1 168,  b. 
1pvg\iov,  367,  a. 
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Tpuyoiiroj,  1203,  a. 

Tpiry^Sfa,  411,  b. 

Tpvycptioi,  411,  b. 

Tpvrdvv,  1170,  a. 

TpuipiiAeio,  566,  a. 

TuAsiok,  673,  b. 

TuAt),  673,  b. 

Tiip-gos,  556,  a. 

Tipmavoi>,  1180,  a. 

TiiTOS,  532,  b  ;  545,  b  ;  1 181 ,  a, 

TvpavflSos  ypa<p-fi,  962,  a. 

Tvpuwls,  1181,  a. 

Tipavms,  1181,  a. 

Tipa-is,  1174,  b. 


r. 

'XdSes  150,  a. 

'Tcucfeffia,  621,  b. 

"ra/rfj-flios,  224,  a. 

"ToAor,  1209,  b. 

"tgpeois  ypoKJri),  73,  a ;    124,  a 

622,  a. 
"TSotos  x^ffls'  151,  b. 
"CSpayaiyla,  103,  a. 
'rSpa\4rris,  765,  b. 
"TSpaixis,  453,  a. 
'TSpaiAus,  622,  b. 
'TSpcwAi/c&V  bpydvov,  622,  b 
"TSpavAu,  622,  b. 
"TSp?j,  148,  a ;  153,  b. 
'rSpla,  1048,  b. 
'TSpimpopla,  623,  a. 
'VSp6fK\i,  1205,  b. 
'iSponfaov,  1205,  b. 
"TSpor,  153,  b. 
'TSpoxios,  151,  b. 
°TS«p,  151,  b. 
"th-qapol,  623,  a. 
'TAio-rijp,  1203,  a. 
*TAA«r,  572;  1153,  b. 
'TAmpoi,  623,  a. 
"KVeis,  118,  a. 
"TTraiSpoi',  1105,  a. 
"T7rai0poj,  1105,  a. 
"tiraamaral,  485,  b  ;  488,  a. 
"TftraTOj,  352,  a. 
'TTrepai,  783,  b :  790,  o. 
'Y-irepgeperaTos,  225,  a. 
"T7rep§6p6TOF,  226,  a. 
'r-irepiiiiepos,  456,  b  ;  460,  a. 
"rirepox,  768,  b. 
"tmpyov,  423,  b ;  425,  b. 
"iWflwos,  122,  a;  478,  b, 
'TtttJi/j;,  196,  b;  780,  b. 
'Twripecria,  623,  b. 
'TB-7jp€T7)s,  623,  b. 
"C-n6g\-np.a,  790,  b. 
'rvogoKeus,  1122,  a. 
'Tirogo\7Js  ypacpii,  623.  b. 
'T7r<iya!0!>,  556,  b. 
'rw6yeiov,.556,  b. 
'Tiroypa/i/iaTeiJj,  577,  b. 
'firoypatpis,  903,  a. 
'T7r<i8Wo,  220,  b  ;   1007,  b. 
"KVoftSjUOTa,  789,  b. 
'KYoWjkt),  525,  b. 
"IVoKtfATiw,  280,  a. 
"TiroKotrpriTal,  624,  a, 
'Tjro/cprrijs,  611,  a. 
4l  4 
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'riroK-fiviov,  1138,  b. 
'riro/xdoves,  291,  a;  613,  a. 
"Tir6voiios,  374,  a  ;  457,  a. 
"Tium6$uiv,  1129,  a. 
'Tir6pxv^,  624,  a. 
TTroa-KTifiov,  1122,  b. 
'TiroxctA^Si'a,  548,  a. 
,Tir<fx'J,  989,  b. 
"TTrTuu?ix6s,  858,  a. 
"TTO^oo-ia,  92,  b ;  399,  a ;  403,  b. 
"TottA^,  285,  a ;   1055,  b. 
'reads,  588,  b. 
'T(m=p6noTfjioi,  557,  a, 
'Ttptu/Tai,  1099,  a. 


QatApuvrat,  1111,  b. 
^aivlvSa,  918,  b. 
\d\ayyes,  894,  a. 
PaAccyyapxfa,  488,  a. 
*oAa7|,  481,  b  ;  488,  a. 
QdXapov,  894,  a, 
«i»<£\oy,  566,  a, 
*oi/<(r,  524,  a ;  669,  a. 
$aperpa,  894,  b. 
Qapp-atcelas  ypcupij,  895,  a, 
QapfuzKevrplai,  895,  a. 
Qapfiaicides,  895,  a. 
Qapfxaicol,  1120,  a. 
$apfidnwv  ypcupii,  895.  a. 
*Spos,  850,  b. 
*apor,  895,  a. 
•fatrytwo*^  677,  a. 
*c«n;Aos,  895,  b. 
Qdtrts,  895,  b. 
*€i5(tt;s,  1090,  a. 
*eiSw-<a,  1089,  b. 
•frei/c&o;,  330,  a. 
$epirfl,  436,  a. 
<l»0«'<$ir&>poj',  164,  a. 
QBopd,  17,  a. 

„      tS»>  4\ev04pu>v,  898,  b. 
*id\7),  871,  b. 
*ip-cis,  548,  b. 
•SAiderios,  223,  a. 
*ogeia,  238,  a. 
GoivIkt),  147,  b. 
*<ii/os,  896,  b. 
$6vov  Sta^,  897,  a. 
&opaip6poit  672,  a. 
*opeioi',  671,  b. 
*6pmy$,  720,  b. 
*pp.o<Ss,  1047,  b. 
*po<Ss,  104,  b  ;  898,  b. 
ioprrf/oi,  785,  a. 
QopriKti,  785,  a. 

Gparpta,  290,a;  572,  a  ;  1154,  b. 
Qparpticbv  ypafAfj.aTziui',  15,  a. 
*tT^,  513,  a. 
<pwcos,  551,  a. 
■fcuAa/cerop,  250,  a, 
4>uAaices,  868,  a. 
QvKaKTtfpiov,  91,  b. 
$v\apxoi,  487,  a ;  899,  a. 


INDEX. 
*uAt/',  486,  b;  1152,  b. 
$uXog<Krt\f?s,  478,  a  ;  899,  a. 
#5Aov,  ll52,b. 
*if<rai,  543,  b. 
#<£(T<<m/,  851,  b, 
*a>Ta7«*yfa,  454,  a 


X. 

Xa\iv6s,  548,  a ;  790,  b. 
XaA/reia,  270,  a. 
XrfAKeioc,  366,  b. 
XaAKioiiua,  270,  b. 
Xa\Kur/i6s,  1084,  a. 
XaWs,  25,  a. 
XoAkoCs,  270,  b. 
Xafieiirq,  675,  a. 
Xapaiviov,  675,  a. 
Xapajtey,  1183,  a. 
Xap&viot  KKlfxaKts,  1123,  a. 
Xeip.a,  Xeiniiv,  163,  b. 
Xeipex/tayuov,  729,  b. 
XeipiS&jTtJs  xiT^»  1173,  b. 
Xeip6yp<uj>oi/,  271,  b  ;  1087,  a. 
Xeip6ixaKTpoy,  305,  b ;  729,  b. 
Xeipoviirrpoi',  729,  b. 
XeipoToj/eiv,  271,  a. 
XeiporQV7jToit  271,  a. 
XzipoTovia,,  271,  a. 
Xefpae,  153,  b. 
XeAi5<JKa,  271,  a. 
XeAifcuwra/,  271,  b. 
Xe'Avs,  148,  b ;  720,  b. 
XeK&v-o,  720,  b ;  1118,  b. 
XepSowa,  57,  a. 
X4pvi€ov,  729,  b. 
X<W,  303,  b;  729,  b. 
XrjAaf,  151,  a. 
X7)M.271,b. 
Xr)y((Dcos,  786,  b. 
Xypwtnai,  596,  a. 
X6&10,  282,  a. 
XiAapxfe,  488,  a. 
Xiriiv,  1171,  b. 

„      &.iHpipdffxa\os,  1173,  a. 

„      cTepo/j.ii<rxu*-os,  1173,  a. 

„      opfloorrfSios,  1173,  b. 

„     oroAiSariis,  1173,  b. 

„     (tx!<tt<(j,  1172,  a. 

„     x('l>fi<"h,  H73,  b. 
XtTi&/ia,  275.  a. 
Xitwjw,  1171,  b;  1173,  a. 
XiTwio-Kos,  1171,  b;  1173,  a. 
XAaira,  665,  b ;  673,  a  j  674,  a. 
XKaiviov,  851,  a. 
XAa/iiij,  275,  a. 
XAa/uilSioj',  275,  a. 
XAaviSwv,  851,  a. 
XAaWs,  851,  a. 
XAavlo-Kiov,  851,  a. 
XAiSoSj/,  136,  a. 
XA<Jera,  276,  b. 
XAoia,  557,  b. 
Xoai,  557,  b. 
Xotwol  759,  b. 


Xoes,  412,  a. 
Xo6«!i,  280,  b. 
XoivmIs,  378,  b. 
Xoo/i|,  276,  b. 
Xotpivai,  971,  a. 
XopeuTaf,  276,  b. 
XopijyeTw,  277,  a. 
Xopriyla,  276,  b. 
Xojnryiis,  276,  b. 
XopoSiSitTKaKos,  276,  b. 
Xopiir,  277,  a ;  584,  a. 
„      /cixAMos,  279,  a. 
XoOs,  280,  b. 
Xpeovs  Sky,  280,  b. 
XpiiiMTa,  808,  b. 
Xpria-fiol,  416,  a. 
Xp7i<rfi6\oyoi,  416,  b. 
Xpii(rrl\piov,  836,  b. 
Xpavo\oyla,  280,  b. 
Xpwiij,  180,  b. 
Xpvaovs,  1056,  b. 
Xpra-tSj/jji-oi,  366,  a  ;  1034,  b. 
Xpt^eu',  900,  b. 
Xirpa,  827,  a ;  1000,  b. 
XriTpcu,  35,  a. 
Xvrpts,  827,  a. 
XiW-poi,  412,  a. 
Xi/Tpos,  827,  a. 
XtS/ia,  31,  a    556,  a. 
Xoipls  oUovvres,  705,  a. 


VoAiov,  136,  a;  548,  a. 
Va\ls,  545,  a. 
Vetoav,  or  VeAAioc,  136,  a. 
VevSeyypcuprjs  ypmjyfi,  971,  b 
VevdolilirTepos,  1105,  b. 
Vev5oit\TiTelas  ypiupii,  294,   b 

972,  a. 
VevSoic6py,  892,  b.  • 
WeuBoixaprupiui/  StKi],  724,  a. 
YeuSoTrepdrrepos,  1105,  b. 
V^uy/ia,  2 1 1,  a ;  442,  b ;  805,  b. 
Vrj<pos,  95,  a;  670,  b;  971,  a. 
■ViAoi,  135,  a. 
ViKorimSes,  1097,  b. 
Vvierrip,  972,  b. 
VvxoTroiiirtiov,  842,  b. 


'Claplwv,  152,  a. 
'neai,  572,  a  ;  1154,  a. 
'nSeroK,  822,  b. 
'a\4vri,  1213,  a 
'Cl/Aotyayla,  413,  a. 
'Zlpuov,  618,  a. 
'flpW,  152,  a. 
VlpoAifyioj',  615,  a. 
'npoan/mus,  144,  b. 
'Hr,  533,  a. 
'Q.axo<p6pia,  846,  b. 
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Abactus  venter,  2,  a. 
Abaculus,  2,  a. 
Abacus,  1 ,  a  ;  904,  a. 
Abalienatio,  728,  a. 
Abamita,  310,  a. 
Abavia,  310,  a. 
Abavunculus,  310,  a. 
Abavus,  310,  a. 
Abiegmina,  1000,  a. 
Abmatertera,  310,  a. 
Abnepos,  310,  a. 
Abneptis,  310,  a. 
Abnorrais,  806,  a. 
Abolla,  2,  a. 
Abortio,  2,  a. 
Abortivus,  2,  a. 
Abortus,  2,  a. 
Abpatruus,  310,  a. 
Abrogare  legem,  682,  b. 
Absentia,  988,  a. 
Absolutio,  647,  b. 
Abstinendi  beneficium,  598,  b. 
Abusus,    677,    a;     1221,    b; 

1222,  a. 
Accensi,  2,  b  ;  495,  b ;  502,  b. 
Accensus,  535,  b. 
Acceptilatio,  2,  b. 
Acceptum,  or  Accepto,  facere, 

or  ferre,  3,  a. 
Acceptum  habere,  3,  a. 
Accessio,  3,  a. 
Acclamatio,  3,  b. 
Accubita,  3,  b. 
Accubitalia,  3,  b. 
Accubitoria  vestis,  1087,  b. 
Accusatio,  368,  b. 
Accusator,  13,  a;  648,  b. 
Acerra,  3,  b. 
Acetabulum,  979,  a. 
Acetum,  1204,  b. 
Achaicum  fcedus,  4,  a. 
Acies,  587,  b. 
Acilia  lex,  986,  b. 
A  cilia    Calpurnia  lex,  77,  b. 
Acinaces,  6,  a. 
Aciscularius,  141,  b. 
Acisculus,  141,  b. 
Aclis,  589,  a. 

Acna,  Acnua,  6,  b ;  46,  b. 
Acquisitiones  civiles,  422,  a. 

„  naturales,  422,  b. 

Acroama,  6,  b. 
Acropolis,  6,  b  ;   1175,  a. 
Acroterium,  6,  b. 
Acta,  7,  a. 

„     diurna,  7,  a. 

„     forensia,  7,  a. 

„     jurare  in,  7,  b. 

„     militaria,  7,  b. 

„     patrum,  7,  b. 

_     senatus,  7,  b. 


Actarms,  7,  b  ;  8,  b. 
Actio,  9,  a ;  642,  a. 
„     albi  corrupti,  74,  b. 
„     aquae   pluviae  arcendae, 

1 15,  b* 
„     arbitraria,  10,  a. 
„     arborumfurtimcaesarum, 

564,  b. 
„     auctoritatis,  173,  b. 
„     ex  bona  fide,  10,  a. 
„     bonae  fidei,  10,  a. 
„     bonorum     vi    raptorum, 

564,  a. 
„     certi  incerti,  268,  b. 
„     civilis,  10,  a. 
„     commodati,  341,  a. 
„     communi  dividundo,  341, 

a. 
„     confessoria,  350,  a;  1032, 

b. 
„     damni  injuria  dati,  383, 

b. 
„     dejecti  effusive,  388,  a. 
„     depensi,  640,  a. 
„     depositi,  394,  b. 
„     di recta,  10,  a. 
„     de  dolo  malo,  373,  a. 
„     de  effusis,  1200,  a. 
„     emti  et  venditi,  459,  a. 
„     exercitoria,  480,  b. 
'„     ad  exhibendum,  51 1,  b. 
„     extraordinaria,  10,  a, 
„     in  factum,  10,  b. 
„     familiae  erciscundae,  520, 

a. 
„     fietitia,  10,  a. 
„     liduciaria,  536,  b. 
„     finium  regundorum,  537, 

b. 
„     furti,  563,  b. 
„     furti   adversus  nautas  et 

caupones,  564,  b. 
„     honoraria,  10,  a  ;  258,  a. 
„     hypothecaria,  917,  b. 
„     inanis,  10,  a. 
„     injuriarum,  699,  a;  1200, 

a. 
„     institoria,  639,  a. 
„     institutoria,  641,  b. 
„     inutilis,  10,  a. 
„     judicati,  651,  b. 
„     in  judicio,  10,  a. 
„     in  jure,  10,  a. 
„     in  jus,  10,  b. 
„     quod  jussu,  663,  b. 
„     legis,  or  legitima,  9,  a. 
„     legis  Aquiliae,  383,  b. 
„     locati  et  conducti,  7 10,  a. 
„     mandati,  728,  b. 
„     mixta,  9,  b;  10,  a. 
„     mutui,  780,  b. 
„     negativa,  350,  a. 
„     negatoria,  350,  a ;  1033,  a. 


Actio  negotiorum  gcstorura, 
794,  a. 
„     noxalis,  10,  b. 
„     ordinaria,  10,  a. 
„     de  pauperie,  880,  b. 
„     de  peculio,  1037,  b, 
„     perpetua,  10,  b 
„     persecutoria,  10,  a. 
„     in  personam,  9,  a. 
„     pignoraticia,  917,  b. 
„     poenalis,  10,  a. 
„     popularis,  1200,  b. 
„     praejudicialis,  954,  a. 
„     praetoria,  10,  a. 
„     privata,  10,  b. 
„     prosecutoria,  10,  a. 
„     Publiciana  in  rem,  974,  a 
„     quanti  minoris,  982,  a. 
„     rationibus      distrahendis, 

1178,  b. 
„     de  recepto,  984,  b. 
„     redhibitoria,  985,  a. 
„     rei    uxoriae,    or    dotis, 

438,  a. 
„     in  rem,  9,  a. 
„     de  in  rem  verso,  1 038,  a. 
„     rescissoria,  641,  b. 
„     restitutoria,  641,  b. 
„     Rutiliana,  996,  a. 
„     sepulchri  violati,  562,  aj 

1  200,  a. 
„     Serviana,  918,  a. 
„     pro  socio,  1049,  b. 
„     stricti  juris,  10,  a. 
,,     temporalis,  10,  b. 
„     de  tigno  juncto,  564,  b. 
„     tributoria,  1037,  b. 
„     tutelae,  1 1 78,  b. 
„     utilis,  10,  a. 
Actionem  dare,  11,  a. 

q  edere,  11,  a. 

Actor,  13,  a  ;  48,  a. 

„     publicus,  13,  a. 
Actuariae  naves,  785,  a. 
Actuarii,  7,   b  ;    8,  b;  13,  b; 
807,  a 
„       centuriales,  30,  b. 
Actus,  13,  b;  753,  a 
„      minimus,  13,  b. 
„      quadratus,  13,  b;  46,  b 

753,  b. 
„      servitus,  1032,  a. 
„      simplex,  13,  b. 
Acus,  13,  b  ;  57,  a. 
Adamas,  759,  H>. 
Adcrescendi  jure,  600,  b. 
Addico,  172,  a;  655,  b. 
Addicti,  796,  a;  797,  b 
Addictio,  655,  b. 
Ademptio,  677,  a. 

„         equi,  264,  h. 
Adfines,  28,  a. 
Adfinitas,  28,  a. 
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Adgnati,  309,  a. 

Adgnatio,  309,  a. 

Aditio  hereditatis,  601,  b. 

Adjudieatio,  12,  b. 

Adlecti,  14,  a. 

Adleotor,  14,  b. 

Admissionales,  14,  b. 

Admissionis  primae,  sccundae, 

&o.,  amici,  14,  b. 
Admissionum  proximus,  14,  b. 
Adnepos,  310,  a. 
Adneptis,  310,  a. 
Adobruere,  52,  a. 
Adolescentes,  636,  a. 
Adoratio,  16,  a. 
Adrogatio,  15,  b. 
Adscript!  glebae,  1040,  a. 
Adscriptores,  338,  b. 
Adsoriptitii,  2,  b;   311,  b. 
Adscriptivi,  2,  b. 
Adsertor,  143,  a. 
Adsessor,  143,  a. 
Adstipulatio,  8 1 8,  a. 
Adstipulator,  640,  b  ;  818,  a. 
Adversaria,  17,  b. 
Adversarius,  13,  a. 
Adulterium  (Greek),  16,  b. 
Adulterium  (Roman),  17,  a, 
Adulti,  636,  a. 
Advocatus,  17,  b. 

„  fisci,  18,  a. 

Adytum,  1105,  a. 
Aebutia   lex,  9,  a ;    267,  a ; 

684,  a. 
Aedes,  554,  a;   1104,  b. 

„      sacra,  1 104,  b, 
Aediculae,  18,  a. 
Aediles,  18,  a. 

„        cereales,  19,  a. 
Aeditimi,  20,  a. 
Aeditui,  20,  a. 
Aeditumi,  20,  a. 
Aegis,  20,  b. 
Aelia  lex,  684,  a. 

„     Sentia   lex,    684,  a  ; 
878,  a. 
Aemilia  lex,  684,  b. 

„        Baebia  lex,  688,  b. 
„       Lepidi  lex,  1077,  b. 
„       Scauri  lex,  1077,  b. 
Aenatores,  22,  a. 
Aenei  mimmi,  26,  a. 
Aenum,  22,  a, 
Aera,  281,  b. 
Aerarii,  22,  b. 

„  Praefecti,  24,  a. 
„  Praetores,  24,  b. 
„       Quaestores,  24,  b. 

Tribuni,  26,b;1149,a. 
Aerarium,  23,  a. 

„         militare,  24,  a. 
„  Praetores  ad,  24,  b. 

„         sanctius,  23,  b. 
„         sanctum,  23,  b. 
Aerii  nummi,  26,  a. 
Aes,  25,  a. 
Aes  (money),  26,  a. 
„     Aegineticum,  25,  b. 
„    alienum,  26,  a. 
„    circumforannum  26,  a. 
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Aes  Corinthiacum,  25,  b. 

„    Dcliacum,  25,  b. 

„    equestre,  26,  a. 

„    grave,  140,  a. 

„    hordearium,     or    hordia- 
rium,  26,  a;  471,  b. 

„    manuarium,  26,  b. 

„    militare,  26,  a. 

„    rude,  140,  a. 

„    thermarum,  186,  b. 

„    uxorium,  26,  b. 
Aestivae  feriae,*530,  a. 
Aetolicum  concilium,  27,  b. 

„  foedus,  27,  a. 

Affines,  28,  a. 
Affinitas,  28,  a. 
Agaso,  28,  b. 
Agema,  485,  b. 
Agendi  scrvitutes,  1032,  a. 
Ager,  29,  a  ;  38,  b ;  554,  a. 

„     arcifinalis,  29,  a  ;   38,  b. 

„     arcitini  us,  29,  a  ;  30,  a. 

„     assignatus,  29,  b;  39,  b. 

„     concessus,  39,  b. 

„     decumanus,  43,  a. 

„     divisus     et     assignatus, 
29,  b. 

„     effatus,  930,  b. 

„     emphyteusis,  43,  a. 

„     emphyteuticarius,  43,  a  ; 
458,  a. 

„     limitatus,  29,  b  ;  30,  a  ; 
39,  b. 

„     mensura     comprehensus, 
29,  b. 

„     occupatorius, 29,a;  39,b, 

„     privatus,  29,  a. 

„     publicus,  29,  a  ;  949,  a. 

„     quaestorius,  29,  b ;  39,  b. 

„     redditus,  29,  a. 

„     religiosus,  37,  b. 

„     restibilis,   51,  a;  57,  a; 
60,  b;  61,  a. 

„     sacer,  37,  b. 

„     sanctus,  31,  a. 

„     scriptuarius,  1012,  b. 

„     vectigalis,  43,  a ;  458,  a. 
Agger,  31,  a;  937,  a. 
Agitator,  287,-a. 
Agmen,  498,  a. 

„       pilatum,  498,  b. 
„       quadratum,  498,  b. 
Agnati,  309,  b. 
Agnatio,  309,  b. 
Agnomen,  802,  b. 
Agonales,  1003,  b. 
Agonalia,  31,  b. 
Agonensis,  1003,  b. 
Agonia,  31,  b. 
Agonium  Martiale,  31,  b. 
Agoranomi,  36,  b. 
Agrariae  leges,  37,  a. 
Agraulia,  44,  a. 
Agricultura,  44,  a. 
Agrimensores,  71,  b. 
Agronomi,  72,  b. 
Ahenatores,  22,  a. 
Abenum,  22,  a. 
Ala,  73,  b. 
Alae,  428,  a;  507,  a;   509,  a. 


Alabaster,  74,  a. 
Alabastrites,  74,  a. 
Alabastrum,  74,  a. 
Alares,  73,  b. 
Alarii,  73,  b. 
Alauda,  74,  a. 

„       legio,  74,  a. 
Albarium  opus,  870,  a. 
Albogalerus,  102,  b. 
Album,  74,  b  ;  171,  a. 
„      decurionum,  74,  b. 
„      judicum,  74,  b  ;  649,  b. 
„      senatorum,  74,  b. 
Alea,  74,  b. 
Aleator,  74,  b. 
Ales,  149,  a;   175,b. 
Alica,  55,  b. 
Alicula,  75,  b. 
Alimentarii  pueri   et   puellae, 

75,  b. 
Alipilus,  75,  b. 
Aliptae,  75,  b. 
Alluvio,  76,  a. 
Altare,  116,  b. 
Altius   non   tollendi   servitus, 

1031,  b. 
Aluta,  222,  a. 
Amanuensis,  76,  b. 
Ambarvalia,  78,  b ;    138,  b. 
Ambitio,  77,  a. 
Ambitus,  76,  b. 
Ambrosia,  78,  b. 
Ambubaiae,  78,  b. 
Ambulationes,  618,  b. 
Amburbiale,  78,  b. 
Amburbium,  78,  b. 
Amentum,  588,  a. 
Amicire,  78,  b. 
Amictorium,  78,  b. 
Amictus,  78,  b. 
Amiculum,  78,  b, 
Amita,  310,  a. 
Amphictyones,  79,  a. 
Amphimalla,  1097,  b. 
Amphitapae,  1097,  b. 
Amphitheatrum,  82,  li. 
Amphora,     90,    a;     979,    a; 

1203,  b. 
Ampliatio,  647,  a. 
Ampulla,  91,  a;   192,  b. 
Ampullarius,  91,  a. 
Amuletum,  91,  b. 
Amurca,  825,  b. 
Amussis,  or  Amussium,  91,  b 
Anagnostae,  92,  a. 
Anatocismus,  527,  a. 
Ancilla,  637,  a. 
Ancones,  989,  a. 
Andabatae,  575,  a. 
Andromeda,    or     Andromede, 

149,  b. 
Angaria,  94,  b. 
Angariorum  exhibitio,  or  prae- 

statio,  94,  b. 
Angiportus,    or    An^iportum, 

95,  a. 
Anguifer,  149,  a. 
Anguis,  148,  a;  149,  b;  153,1) 
Anguitenens,  149,  a. 
Augustus  clavus,  294,  b. 


Animadversio  censoria,  263,  b. 
Anio  novus,  111,  a. 

»     vetus,  110,  a. 
Annalesmaximi,  523,a;  941, a. 
Annalis  lex,  19,  b. 
Annona,  95,  a. 

„       civica,  500,  b. 
Annotatio,  351,  b. 
Annuli  aurei  jus,  95,  b. 
Annulorum  jus,  95,  b. 
Annulus,  95,  a  ;  325,  a. 
Annus  magnus,  222,  b  ;  227,  a. 

„       vertens,  226,  a. 
Anquina,  790,  b. 
Anquisitio,  649,  a. 
Ansa,  533,  a. 
Antae,  97,  a. 
Anteambulones,  97,  b. 
Antecanis,  or  Antecanem,  152, 

b. 
Antecessors,  97,  b. 
Antecoena,  307,  a. 
Anteoursores,  97,  b. 
Antefixa,  97,  b. 
Antemeridianum  tempus,  408, 

a. 
Antenna,  789,  b. 
Antepagmenta,  98,  b  ;  624,  b. 
Antepilani,  495,  a. 
Antesignani,  502,  a  j   1045,  b. 
Antestari,  II,  a. 
Antia  lex,  1077,  b. 
Antichresis,  916,  b. 
Anticum,  624,  b. 
Antinous,  149,  b. 
Antiquarii,  706,  b. 
Antlia,  100,  a. 
Antoniae  leges,  685,  a. 
Apaturia,  101,  a. 
Aperta  navis,  784,  b. 
Apex,  102,  a. 
Apicula,  102,  a. 
Aplustre,  787,  a. 
Apodectae,  103,  a;   1047,  b. 
Apodyterium,  189,  a. 
Apollinares  ludi,  715,  a. 
Apophoreta,  104,  b. 
Apotheca,  105,  a. 
Apotheosis,  1 05,  a. 
Apparitio,  106,  a. 
Apparitores,  106,  a. 
Appellatio  (Greek),  106,  a. 

(Roman),  106,  a. 
Applicationis  jus,  295,  a. 
Aprilis,  232. 

Apuleia  lex,  641,  a  ;   685,  a. 
„        agraria  lex,  685,  a. 
„       frumentaria  lex,  548,  a. 
„        majestatis  lex,  725,  a. 
Aqua,  151,  b. 

„     Alexandrina,  111,  b. 

„     Algentia,  111,  b. 

„      Alsietina,    or    Augusta, 
111,  a. 

„      Appia,  109,  b. 

„     caduca,  115,  a. 

„     Claudia,  1 11,  a. 

„     Crabra,  lll.b. 

„     Julia,  1 10,  b. 

„     Marcia,  110,  a. 
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Aquapluvia,  115,  b. 

„     Septimiana,  111,  b. 

„     Tepula,  1 10,  b. 

„     Trajana,  111,  b. 

„     Virgo,  110,  b. 
Aquae  ductus,  108,  a. 

„      ductus  servitus,  1032,  a. 

„      effusio,  151,  b. 

„      haustus  servitus,  1032,a. 

.,      et  ignis  interdictio,  516, 
b. 

„       pluviae  arcendae  actio, 
1 15,  b. 
Aquarii,  116,  a. 
Aquarioli,  116,  a. 
Aquarius,  151,  b. 
Aquila,  149,  b;    1044,  b. 
Aquilia  lex,  383,  b. 
Aquilifer,  505,  a. 
Ara,  116,  a;   153,  b. 
Aratio,  49,  a. 
Aratrum,  117,  b. 
Aratrum  auritum,  49,  b. 
Arbiter,  10,  b. 
Arbiter  bibendi,  1082,  b. 
Arbitraria  actio,  10,  a. 
Arbitria,  558,  b. 
Arbitrium,  10,  b;  647,  b. 
Arbusculae,  585,  b ;  923,  a. 
Area,  119,  a;  559,  b. 
Area,  ex,  119,  a;   131,  a. 
Area  publica,  24,  b  ;   1 1 9,  a. 
Arcera,  119,  a. 
Archiater,  119,  a. 
Archimagirus,  307,  b. 
Archimimus,  559,  a  ;  763,  b. 
Architectura,  120,  a. 
Archium,  1093,  a, 
Archivum,  1093,  a. 
Archon,  121,  b. 
Arcifinius  ager,  29,  a. 
Arcitenens,  151,  a. 
Arctophylax,  148,  a. 
Arctos  Lycaonis,  147,  b. 
„       Parrhasis,  147,  b. 
Arcturus,  148,  a;   159,  a. 
Arctus  major,  147,  a. 
„       minor,  147,  b. 
Arcus,  124,  b;   126,  a;  151,  a. 

„      triumphalis,  1 25,  b. 

,,       Constantini,  126,  a. 

„       Drusi,  125,  b. 

„       Gallieni,  126,  a. 

„       Septimii  Severi,  126,  a. 

„       Titi,  125,  b. 
Area,  53,  a;   171,  b  ;  554,  a. 
Areiopagus,  126,  b. 
Arena,  86,  a  ;  88,  b  ;  286,  a. 
Aretalogi,  129,  b. 
Argei,  129,  b. 
Argentarii,  130,  a. 
Argentum,  132,  a. 
Argo,  153,  a. 
Argyraspides,  133,  b. 
Aries,  133,  b;   149,  b. 
Arinca,  56, 1). 
Arma,  Armatura,  135,  a. 
Armarium,  136,  a;  203,  a. 
Armatura  levis,  506,  b. 
Armilla,  136,  a. 
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Armilustrium,  137,  a. 
Aromatites,  1204,  b. 
Arquites,  1002,  a. 
Arra,  Arrabo,  or  Arrha,   Ar- 

rhabo,  1 37,  a. 
Arrogatio,  15,  b. 
Artaba,  1 37,  b. 
Artopta,  921,  a. 
Artopticii,  921,  a. 
Arvales  Fratres,  138,  a. 
Arundo,  1001,  b. 
Arura,  138,  a. 
Aruspices,  586,  b. 
Arvum,  61,  a. 
Arx,  139,  a. 
As,  139,  a;  706,  a. 
As  libralis,  139,  b. 
Asamenta,  1003,  a. 
Ascia,  141,  b. 
Asiarchae,  142,  b. 
Assa,  1 91 ,  b. 
Assamenta,  1003,  a. 
Assarius,  141,  a. 
Assentatores,  867,  b. 
Asseres  falcati,  519,  a. 

„       lecticarii,  672,  a 
Assertor,  143,  a. 
Assertus,  143,  a. 
Assessor,  143,  a. 
Assidui,  710,  a. 
Assiduitas,  77,  a. 
Astragalus,  143,  b. 
Astrologi,  144,  b. 
Astrologia,  144,  a. 
Astronomi,  144,  b. 
Astronomia,  145,  a. 
Asyli  jus,  165,  a. 
Asylum,  165,  a. 
Atavia,  310,  a. 
Atavus,  S10,  a. 
Atellanae  Fabulae,  347,  a. 
Aternia  Tarpeia  lex,  685,  a. 
Athenaeum,  166,  b. 
Athletae,  166,  b. 
Atia  lex,  685,  a. 
Atilia  lex,  685,  a. 
Atinia  lex,  685,  a. 
Atlantes,  170,  a. 
Atlantides,  150,  b. 
Atnepos,  310,  a. 
Atneptis,  310,  a. 
Atramentum,  170,  b. 
Atrium,171,b;  188,  b;  427,  u. 
Atticurges,  171,  b. 
Auctio,  172,  a. 
Auctor,  172,  b. 
Auctores  fieri,  172,  b. 
Auctoramentum,202,a;  574,b. 
Auctorati,  574,  b. 
Auctoritas,  173,  b;   1023,  b. 
„  senatus,  1023,  b. 

Auctoritatem  imponere,  173,  b. 
Auditorium,  174,  a;  969,  b. 
Aufidia  lex,  78,  a. 
Augur,  174,  a. 

Auguraculum,  176,  a ;  1 104,  a 
Augurale,  176,  a;  233,  a. 
Auguratorium,  253,  a. 
Augurium,  174,  a;  417,  a. 
Augustales,  179,  b;  130,  a. 
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Augustalia,  1 79,  b. 

Augustus,  180,  b. 

A  via,  310,  a. 

Aviaria,  66,  a ;  68,  b. 

Avis,  149,  a. 

Aulaeum,  1046,  a. 

Aurelia  lex,  650,  a. 

Aures,  118,  a. 

Aureus  nummus,  182,  a;  935, 

Aurichalcum,  25,  a;  845,  b. 

Auriga,  149,  a;  287,  a. 

Aurigae  manus,  149,  a. 

Aurigator,  149,  a. 

Aurum,  180,  b. 

„       coronarium,  182,  b 
„       lustrale,  182,  b. 

Auspex,  174,  a. 

Auspicium,  174,  a. 

Authenticum,  807,  b. 

Authepsa,  183,  a 

Autonomi,  183,  a. 

Avulsio,  350,  b. 

Avunculus,  310,  a. 

Avus,  310,  a. 

Auxilia,  1051,  a. 

Auxiliares,  1051,  a. 

Auxiliarii,  1051,  a. 

Axamenta,  1003,  a. 

Axicia,  197,  b. 

Axis,  378,  a. 


B. 

Babylonii,  144,  b. 

„  numeri,  144,  b. 

Bacchaualia,  4 13,  a. 
Baebia  lex,  685,  a. 

„      Aemilia  lex,  688,  a. 
Balatro,  183,  b. 
Balineae,  183,  b. 
Balineum,  183,  b;  191,  a. 
Balista,  Ballista,  1138,  b. 
Balistarii,  1139,  a. 
Balneae,  183,  b. 
Balnearium,  183,  b. 
Balneator,     186,    b;    189,    a; 

195,  a. 
Balneum,  183,  b;  190,  b. 
Baltearius,  196,  b. 
Balteus,    or    Baltea,     196,    a; 

1136,  b. 
Balteus,  196,  b. 
Baptisterium,  1 89,  b. 
Barathrum,  196,  b. 
Barba,  1 96,  b. 
Barbati  bene,  1 97,  a. 
Barbatuli,  1 97,  a. 
Bardoeucullus,  372,  b. 
Bascauda,  198,  a. 
Basilica  (building),  198,  a. 

„       (legal  work),  200,  a. 
Basterna,  200,  b. 
Baxa,  or  Baxea,  200,  b. 
Bellaria,  307,  b. 
Bellicrepa  saltatio,  1006,  b. 
Beneficiarius,  201,  b. 
Beneiicium,  201,  b. 

„  abstinendi,  598,  b. 

Benignitas,  77,  a. 
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Berenices  coma,  or  crinis,  154,  a. 
Bes,  140,  b. 
Bessis,  140,  b. 
Bestia,  153,  b. 
Bestiarii,  202,  a. 
Bibasis,  1006,  a. 
Bibliopola,  704,  b 
Bibliotheca,  202,  a. 
Bidens,  98,  a,  b;  791,  a. 
Bidental,  203,  a. 
Bidiaei,  203,  b. 
Biga,  or  Bigae,  379,  a. 
Billix,  1101,b;  1102,  b. 
Bipalium,  849,  a. 
Bipennis,  1014,  a. 
Biremis,  784,  a. 
Birrus,  203,  b. 
Bisellium,  1015,  a. 
Bissextilis  annus,  232,  a. 
Bissextum,  232,  a. 
Bissextus,  232,  a. 
Bombycinum,  1028,  a. 
Bombyx,  1028,  a. 
Bona,  205,  a. 

„     caduca,  206,  b. 
„     fides,  207,  a. 
„      rapta,  564,  a. 
„     vacantia,  207,  b. 
Bonorum  cessio,  207,  b. 
„         collatio,  208,  a. 
„        emtio,  et  emtor,  208, 

a. 
„         possessio,  208,  b. 
,,         vi    raptorum,    actio, 
564,  a. 
Bootes,  148,  a. 
Boves  Icarii,  148,  b. 
Bracae,  or  Braccae,  213,  a. 
Branchidae,  839,  b. 
Braviuin,  287,  b. 
Breviarium,  214,  b. 

„      Alaricianum,  214,  b. 
Bruttiani,  215,  a. 
Buccina,  215,  a. 
Buccinator,  22,  a;  215,  a. 
Bucco,  347,  a. 
Bucculae,  566,  a. 
Bulla,  215,  b. 
Bura,  or  Buris,  117,  b. 
Bustuarii,  560,  a. 
Bustum,  559,  b. 
Buxom,  216,  a. 
Byssus,  216,  a. 


Cacabus,  22,  a. 

Caduceator,  218,  a. 

Caduceus,  218,  a. 

Caducum,  206,  b. 

Cadus,  218,  a. 

Caecilia     lex     de     censoribus, 

685,  b. 
,       lex    de   vectigalibus, 

685,  b. 
„       Didia  lex,  685,  b. 
Caelatura,  218,  b. 
Caelebs,  692,  a. 
Caelia  lex,  1091,  a. 


Caelibatus,  692,  a. 
Caerimonia,  996,  b. 
Caeritum  tabulae,  29,  b 
Caesar,  220,  a. 
Caetra,  269,  b. 
Calamistratus,  220,  a. 
Calamistrum,  220,  a. 
Calamus,  220,  a. 
Calantica,  329,  b. 
Calathiscus,  220,  a. 
Calathus,  220,  a. 
Calatores,  331,  a. 
Calcar,  220,  b. 
Calceamen,  220,  b. 
Calceamentum,  220,  b. 
Calceus,  220,  b. 
Calculator,  222,  a. 
Calculi,  222,  a. 
Calda,  232,  a. 

„      lavatio,  190,  b. 
Caldarium,  190,  b. 
Calendae,  231,  b. 

„        Fabariae,  57,  a. 
Calendarium,  222,  a;  522,  b. 
Calida,  232,  a. 
Caliendrum,  238,  b. 
Caliga,  233,  b. 
Calix,  115,  b;  234,  b. 
Callis,  234,  a. 
Calones,  234,  b. 
Calpurnia  lex  de  ambitu,  77,  b. 
Calpurnia   lex   de   repetundis 

648,  b;  649,  b;  986,  a. 
Calvatica,  329,  b. 
Calumnia,  234,  b. 
Calumniae  judicium,  235,  a. 

,,  jusjurandum,  235,  a. 

Calx,  286,  a. 
Camara,  235,  a. 
Camera,  235,  a. 
Camilla;,  Camilli,  235,  b;  743,  b. 
Caminus,  432,  b. 
Campagus,  235,  b. 
Campestre,  235,  b. 
Campidoctores,  235,  b. 
Canaliculus,  235,  b. 
Canalis,  235,  b. 
Cancelli,  236,  a ;  336,  b. 
Cancer,  150,  b. 
Candela,  236,  a. 
Candelabrum,  2S6,  a. 
Candidarii,  921,  a. 
Candidati  principis,  981,  b. 
Candldatus,  77,  a;  1 137,  a. 
Canephorus,  237,  b ;  857,  a. 
Canis,  or  Canis  Sirius,  152,  b, 
Canis,    or    Canicula,    152,    b; 

160,  a. 
Canistrum,  237,  b. 
Cantabrum,  237,  b. 
Canterii,  237,  b. 
Cantharus,  237,  b. 
Canthus,  378,  b. 
Canticum,  238,  a;  346,  a. 
Canuleia  lex,  685,  b. 
Capella,  149,  a. 
Caper,  1 51 ,  b. 
Capis,  179,  a. 
Capisterium,  53,  b. 
Capistrum,  238,  a. 


Capite  censi,  239,  a 
Capitis  deminutio,  239,  b. 

„      diminutio,  media,  433, 

b. 
„      minutio,  239,  b. 
Capitolini,  715.  a. 

„        ludi,  715,  a. 
Capitium,  238,  b. 
Capia,  149,  a. 
Capricornus,  151,  b. 
Capsa,  189,  a;  238,  b. 
Capsarii,  189,  a;  239,  a. 
Capsula,  238,  b. 
Captio,  940,  a. 
Capulum,  671,  b. 
Capulus,  118,  b;  239, a;  559,  a. 
Caput,  239,  a. 

„      extorum,  240,  a. 
Caracalla,  240,  a. 
Career,  210,  a. 
Carceres,  285,  a;  336,  b. 
Carchesium,  241,  a;  789,  a. 
Cardo,  241,  a. 
Cardo,  29,  b. 
Carenum,  1202,  a. 
Carmen  seculare,  7 1 7,  b. 
Carmen  talia,  241,  b. 
Carnifex,  242,  a. 
Carpentum,  242,  b. 
Carptor,  307,  b. 
Carrago,  243,  a. 
Carruca,  243,  a. 
Carrus,  or  Carrum,  243,  a. 
Caryatis,  243,  b. 
Cassia  lex,  685,  b. 

„        „     agraria,  685,  b. 

„        „     tabellaria,  685,  b, 

„        „     Terentia  frumenta- 
ria,  685,  b. 
Cassiopeia,  or  Cassiopeia,  149, 

a. 
Cassis,  565,  b;  989,  b. 
Castellarii,  115,  b. 
Castellum  aquae,  114,  a. 
Castra,  244,  a;  729,  b. 
„      stativa,  242,  a. 
Castrense  peculium,  874,  b. 
Castrensis  corona,  360,  b. 
Catagrapha,  902,  b. 
Cataphracti,  256,  a. 
Catapulta,  1138,  b. 
Cataracta,  256,  b. 
Catasta,  1040,  a. 
Cateia,  257,  a;  589,  a. 
Catella,  257,  a. 
Catena,  257,  a. 
Catervarii,  575,  a. 
Cathedra,  257,  b. 
Catillum,  or  Catillus,  257,  b. 
Catillus,  765,  a. 
Catinum,  or  Catinus,  257,  b. 
Cavaedium,  427,  b. 
Cavea,  87,  b;  283,  b;  1122,  a. 
Cavere,  259,  a. 
Cavi  menses,  226,  a;  227,  b. 
Caupo,  257,  b. 
Caupona,  258,  a. 
Causae  probatio,  874,  b. 
Causia,  259,  a. 
Causiae,  1 201,  a. 


INDEX. 
Cautio,  259,  a. 

„       Muciana,  259,  b. 
Cavum  aedium,  427,  a. 
Celeres,  260,  a. 
Celerum  tribunus,  471,  a. 
Cella,  97,  a;  260,  a;  1105,  a. 

„     caldaria,  1 90,  b. 
Cellarius,  260,  b. 
Celtes,  420,  a. 
Cenotaphiura,  260,  b. 
Censere,  262,  b. 
Censiti,  311,  b. 
Censitores,  265,  b. 
Censor,  260,  b. 

Censoria  nota,  263,  b ;  635,  b. 
Censuales,  7,  b;  265,  b. 
Censura,  260,  b. 
Census,  260,  b;  262,  a;  265,  b. 
Census  (Greek),  266,  a. 
Centaurus,  1 53,  b. 
Centesima,  267,  a. 

„         rerum    venalium, 
24,  a. 
Centcsimae  usurae,  526,  b. 
Centesimatio,  387,  b. 
Cento,  48,  b. 
Centumviri,  267,  a. 
Centuria,  30,  a;  46,  b;  501,  a; 

652,  a ;  753,  a. 
Centuriata  comitia,  333,  a. 
Centuriok  494,    b  ;    497,    a ; 
504,  b. 
„        primus,  505,  a. 
„        primipili,  505,  a. 
Centussis,  141,  a. 
Cepheis,  149,  b. 
Cepheus,  148,  a. 
Cera,  268,  a;  518,  a;  1092,  a; 

1116,  a. 
Cerae,  1092,  a. 
Ceratae  tabulae,  1091,  b. 
Cerealia,  268,  a. 
Cerevisia,  268,  b. 
Cernere  hereditatem,  599,  a. 
Ceroma,  268,  b. 
Certamen,  167,  a. 
Certi,  incerti  actio,  268,  b. 
Ceruchi,  790,  b. 
Cervoli,  253,  a. 
Cessio  bonorum,  207,  b. 
Cessio  in  jure,  653,  a. 
Cestius  pons,  937,  b. 
Cestrum,  903,  a ;  905,  a. 
Cestus,  269,  a, 
Cetra,  269,  b. 
Chalcidium,  270,  a. 
Chaldaei,  144,  b. 
Charistia,  270,  b. 
Charta,  703,  b. 
Cheironomia,  271,  a;  583,  a. 
Chelae,  151,  a. 
Cheniscus,  786,  b. 
Chiramaxium,  271,  b. 
Chiridota,  1173,  b. 
Chirographum,  271,  b. 
Chiron,  153,  b. 
Chirurgia,  272,  a. 
Chlamys,  275,  a. 
Choregia,  276,  b. 
Choregus,  276,  b. 
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Chorobates,  277,  a. 
Chorus,  200,  a;  277,  a. 
Chronologia,  280,  b. 
Chrysendeta,  282,  a. 
Cibaria  servorum,  48,  b. 
Cibarium  secundarium,  55,  b. 
Cidaiis,  1130,  b. 
Cilicia,  63,  b. 
Cilicium,  282,  b. 
Cilliba,  749,  b. 
Cincia,  or  Muncralis,  lex,  685, 

b. 
Cinctus,  1173,  b. 

„      Gabinus,  665,  b ;  1136. 
b. 
Cinerarius,  220,  a. 
Cingulum,  1224,  b. 
Ciniflo,  220,  a. 
Cippus,  282,  b. 
Circenses  ludi,  286,  b 
Circinus,  283,  a. 
Circuitores,  115,  b. 
Circulio,  48,  b. 
Circumlitio,  906,  a. 
Circumluvio,  76,  b. 
Circus,  283,  b. 

„      agonensis,  32,  a 
Cisicum,  288,  a. 
Cista,  288,  a. 
Cistophorus,  288,  b. 
Cithara,  720,  b. 
Civica  corona,  359,  b. 
Civile  jus,  10,  a;  656,  a. 
Civilis  actio,  10,  a. 
Civis,  291,  b. 
Civitas  (Greek),  288,  b. 

„      (Roman),  291,  a. 
Clandestina  possessio,  643,  b 
Clarigatio,  530,  a. 
Clarissimi,  628,  a. 
Classica  corona,  360,  a. 
Classici,  509,  b. 
Classicum,  358,  b. 
Clathri,  432,  a. 
Claudia  lex,  686,  a. 
Clavicula,  253,  a. 
Clavis,  1168,  b. 
Clavola,  824,  b. 
Claustra,  626,  b. 
Clavus  angustus,  293,  b. 

„      annalis,  293,  b. 

„      latus,  293,  b. 
Clepsydra,  615,  a. 
Clibanarii,  256,  b. 
Cliens,  294,  b. 
Clientela,  295,  a. 
Clima,  753,  b. 
Clipeus,  297,  a. 
Clitellae,  299,  a. 
Cloaca,  299,  a. 
Cloacae  servitus,  1032,  a. 
Cloacarium,  300,  a. 
Cloacarum  curatores,  300,  a. 
Clodiae  leges,  549,  b ;  686,  a 
Coa  vestis,  300,  b. 
Coactor,  300,  b;  1184,  b. 
Cochlea,  300,  b. 
Cochlear,  301,  a. 
Cochlis,  301,  a. 
Codex,  131,  a;  301,  a. 
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Codex   Gregorianus   et  Her- 
mogianus,  301,  b. 
„       Justinianus,  301,  b. 
„       Theodosianus,  302,  b. 
Codicilli,  301,  b;  1118,  a. 
Coelia,  or  Caelia,  lex,  1091,  a. 
Coemptio,  741,  a. 
Coena,  303,  a. 
Coenaculum,  429,  a. 
Coenatio,  308,  a. 
Coenatoria,  307,  b;  1087,  b. 
Cognati,  309,  a. 
Cognatio,  309,  a. 
Cognitor,  12,  a. 
Cognitoria  exceptio,  1 1 ,  b. 
Cognomen,  702,  a. 
Coheres,  598,  a;  601,  b. 
Cohors,  499,  b;  507,  a. 
„       in  piano,  66,  a. 
Cohortes  equitatae,  509,  b. 

„        peditatae,  509,  b. 

„        vigilum,  510,  a. 

„        urbanae,  510,  a. 
Coitio,  77,  b. 

Collatio  bonorum,  208,  a. 
Collegae,  310,  b. 
Collegatarii,  675,  a. 
Collegiati,  1216,  b. 
Collegium,  310,  b. 
Colobium,  1173,  b. 
Colonatus,  311,  b. 
Coloni,  311,  b;  710,  a. 
„      indigenae,  49,  a. 
Colonia,  313,  b. 
Colonus,  48,  b. 

„         urbanus,  49,  a. 
Colores,  320,  a. 
Colossicotera,  322,  a. 
Colossus,  322,  a. 
Colum,  322,  b;  1203,  a. 
Columbarium,  68,  a;   323,  a; 

561,  a. 
Columen,  328,  a. 
Columna,  323,  a. 

„       cochlis,  328,  a. 

„        rostrata,  327,  b. 
Columnarium,  328,  a. 
Colus,  565s  a. 
Coma,  328,  b. 

Comes,  143,  b;  330,  a;  969,  a. 
Commentarii  senatus,  7,  b. 
Commissatio,  330,  b;   1082,  a. 
Comitia,  330,  b. 

„        calata,  331,  a;  1 1  I  1,  b; 
1115,  a. 

„       centuriata,  333,  a. 

„       curiata,  311,  b. 

„       tributa,  1 1 56,  b. 
Commeatus,  340,  b. 
Commendationes    mortuorum, 

536,  a. 
Commentariensis,  340,  b. 
Commentarii  sacrorum,  941,  a. 
Commentarium,  340,  b. 
Commentarius,  340,  b. 
Commercium,  291,  b. 
Commissoria  lex,  340,  b. 
Commissum,  341,  a. 
Commixtio,  350,  a. 
Commodans,  341,  a. 
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Commodatarius,  341,  a. 
Commodati  actio,  341 ,  a. 
Commodatum,  341,  a. 
Communi   dividundo    actio, 

341,  a. 
Comoedia,  341. 
Compensatio,  347,  b. 
Comperendinatio,  647,  a. 
Comperendini  dies,  409,  b. 
Competitor,  77,  a. 
Compitalia,  347,  b. 
Compitalicii  ludi,  347,  b. 
Compluvium,  427,  b. 
Compromissum,  648, a;  985,  a. 
Concamerata  sudatio,  190,  b. 
Conceptivae  feriae,  528.  b. 
Concha,  348,  a. 
Conciliabulum,  318,  a. 
Conciliarii,  143,  b. 
Concilium,  348,  a. 
Concio,  347,  b. 
Concubina  (Greek),  349,  a. 

„  (Roman),  349.  b. 

Concubinatus,  349,  b. 
Condemnatio,  1 2,  b ;  C47,  b. 
Condictio,  9,  a ;  10,  a;  564,  b. 
Conditivum,  561,  a. 
Conditorium,  561,  a. 
Conditurae,  1 204,  a. 
Conductio,  710,  a. 
Conductor,  265,  a;  740,  a. 
Condus,  260,  b. 
Confarreatio,  741,  a. 
Confessoria  actio,  350,  a. 
Confusio,  350,  a. 
Congiarium,  350,  b. 
Congius,  351,  a. 
Conjurati,  1171,  b. 
Conjuratio,  1171,  b. 
Connubium,  740,  a. 
Conopeum,  351,  a. 
Conquisitores,  351,  a. 
Consanguinei,  309,  b. 
Conseripti,  1016,  b. 
Consecratio,  105,  a;  631,  b. 
Consensus,  820,  a. 
Consiliarii,  358,  a. 
Consilium,  358,  a, 
Consistorium,  969,  b. 
Consobrina,  310,  a. 
Consobrinus,  310,  a. 
Consponsor,  640,  b. 
Constellatio,  144,  b. 
Constitutiones,  351,  a. 
Consualia,  351,  b. 
Consul,  352,  a. 
Consulares,  969,  a. 
Consularis,  367,  a. 
Consulti,  653,  b. 
Consultores,  653,  b. 
Contestari,  708,  b. 
Contractus,  817,  b. 
Controversia,  648,  a. 
Contubernales,  357,  a. 
Contubernium,   357,    a;    501  ; 

1037,  a. 
Contus,  357,  b;  789,  a. 
Conventio  in  manum,  740,  b ; 

742,  a. 
Conventiones,  820,  b. 


Conventus,  357,  b ;  965,  b. 
Convicium,  637,  b. 
Convivii  magister,  1082,  b 

„         rex,  1082,  b 
Cooptari,  305,  b. 
Cop  h  in  us,  358,  a, 
Corbicula,  358,  a. 
Corbis,  358,  a. 
Corbitae,  358,  b. 
Corbula,  358,  a. 
Cornelia  lex  agraria,  666,  b. 
„         „     de  alea,  75,  a. 
„         „     de  falsis,  517,  b. 
„         „     frumentaria,  549, 

a. 
„         „     de  injuriis,  638,  a. 
„         „     judiciaria,  650,  a. 
„         „     majestatis,  725,  a. 
„         „     de  novis   tabelli*, 

688,  a. 
„         „     nummaria,  51 7,  b. 
„         „     de  parricidio,  687, 

a. 
„    .     „     de     proscriptione 
et    proscriptis, 
963,  b. 
„         „     de        repetundis, 

986,  a. 
„         „     de  sacerdotiis,  997, 

b. 
„         „     de  sicariis  et  vene- 
ficis,670,b;687, 
a;   1188,  b. 
„         „     de      sponsoribus, 

641,a. 
„         „     sumptuaria,  1077, 

b. 
„         „     testamentaria, 

517,  b. 
„         „     tribunicia,  697,  b. 
,,         „     de      vi     publico, 

1209,  a. 
„         „     unciaria,  687,  b. 
Cornelia   Baebia    lex,   77,  b 
688,  a. 
,,        Caecilia  lex,  549,  b. 
„       et  Caecilia  lex,  688,  a 
Cornicines,  22,  a. 
Cornu,  126,  a;  358,  b. 
Cornua,  721,  b  ;  704,  a. 
Corona,  148,  b  ;  325,  a;  359,  a 
„       Ariadnes,  148,  b. 
„       castrensis,  360,  b. 
„       civica,  359,  b. 
„       classica,  360,  a. 
„       convivialis,  362,  b. 
„       Etnisca,  362,  b. 
„       funebris,  362,  a. 
„       graminea,  359,  a. 
„       lemniscata,  363,  a. 
„       longa,  362,  b. 
„       Minoa,  148,  b. 
„       muralis,  360,  b. 
„       natalitia,  362,  b. 
„       navalis,  360,  a. 
„       nuptialis,  362,  b. 
„       obsidionalis,  359,  a, 
„       oleagina,  361,  b. 
„       ovalis,  361,  a. 
„       pactilis,  363,  a. 


Corona  pampinea,  S63,  a. 
,,,       plectilis,  363,  a. 

j,       radiata,  363,  a. 

„       rostrata,  360,  a. 

„       sacerdotalis,  362,  a. 

„       sepulchralis,  362,  a. 

„       spioea,  362,  a. 

„       sutilis,  363,  a. 

„       tonsa,  363,  a. 

„       tonsil  is,  363,  a. 

„       torta,  363,  a. 

„       triumphalis,  361 ,  a. 

„       vallaris,  360,  b. 
Coronarii,  -ae,  1029,  b. 
Coronis,  325,  a  ;  363,  a. 
Coronix,  363,  a. 
Corporati,  310,  b  ;   1216,  b. 
Corporatio,  310,  b. 
Corpus,  310,  b. 

„      juris  civilis,  363,  a. 
Correctores,  969,  a.    ' 
Correus,  820,  a. 
Cortex,  57,  a. 
Cortina,  364,  a. 
Corvus,  153,  b;  364,  b. 
Corycaeum,  1 95,  b ;  580,  a. 
Coryphaeus,  280,  a. 
Corytos,  126,  b. 
Cosmetae,  364,  b. 
Cosmetes,    365,    a;    581,    b; 

624,  a. 
Cosmetriae,  264,  b. 
Cosmi,  365,  a. 
Cothurnus,  366,  a. 
Cotyla,  367,  a. 
Covinarii,  367,  b. 
Covinus,  367,  b. 
Crapula,  1204,  a. 
Crater,  Cratera,  1 53,  b ;  367,  b. 
Crates,  368,  b. 
Creditor,  819,  b. 
Creditum,  131,  a. 
Crepi,  718,  b. 
Crepida,  368,  b. 
Crepidata  tragoedia,  346,  b. 
Crepidines,  1192,  b. 
Creppi,  718,  b. 
Creta,  286,  a;   1214,  b. 
Cretio  hereditatis,  599,  a. 
Crimen,  368,  b. 
Crimina  extraordinaria,  369,  b. 
Crista,  566,  a. 
Crocota,  369,  b. 
Crotalistria,  370,  a. 
Crotalum,  370,  a. 
Crusta,  282,  a  ;   456,  b. 
Crux,  370,  b. 
Crypta,  371,  a. 
Cryptoporticus,  371,  a. 
Ctesibica  machina,  100,  b. 
Cubicularii,  372,  a. 
Cubiculum,    88,    a;    372,    a; 

428,  a. 
Cubitoria,  307,  b. 
Cubitus,  372,  a  ;  751,  b. 
Cubus,  372,  b. 
Cucullus,  372,  b. 
Cudo,  or  Cudon,  372,  b. 
Culcita,  674,  b. 
Culeus,  373,  a. 
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Culina,  428,  b. 
Culleus,  378,  a. 
Culpa,  373,  a. 
„     lata,  373,  a. 
„     lenissima,  373,  b. 
„     levis,  373,  b. 
Culter,  118,  b;  373,  b. 
Cultrarius,  373,  b. 
Cumatium,  381,  a. 
Cunabula,  634,  a. 
Cuneus,  88,  b;   1122,  a. 
Cuniculus,  374,  a. 
Cupa,  374,  a;  1202,  a. 
Cura  bonorum,  376,  a. 

„     bonorum  absentis,  376,  a. 
„     bonorumetventris,376,a. 
„     hereditatis,  376,  a. 
„     hereditatis  jacentis,   376, 
a. 
Curatela,  375,  a. 
Curator,  318,  b ;  374,  b. 
Curatores,  376,  b. 

„        alvei     et     riparum, 

376,  b. 
„         annonae,  376,  b. 
„         aquarum,     115,    b ; 

376,  b. 
„         kalendarii,  376,  b. 
„         ludorum,  376,  b. 
„         operum  publicorum, 

376,  b. 
„         republicae,  376,  b. 
„         religionum,  376,  b. 
„         viarum,  377,  a. 
Curia,  318,  a;  377,  b. 
Curiae,  318,  a;  377,  b. 
Curiales,  318,  a. 
Curiata  comitia,  331,  b. 
Curio,  377,  b. 

„     maximus,  377,  b. 
Curriculum,  378,  a. 
Currus,  147,  b  ;  378,  a. 
Cursores,  380,  b. 
Cursus,  287,  a. 
Curules  magistratus,  724,  a. 
Curulis  sella,  1014,  b. 
Cuspis,  587,  a. 
Custodes  custodiae,  250,  b. 
Custos  urbis,  953,  a  ;  993,  a. 
Cyathus,  380,  b  ;  979,  a. 
Cyclas,  381,  a. 
Cycnus,  149,  a. 
Cyma,  381,  a. 
Cymatium,  381,  a. 
Cymba,  381,  a. 
Cymbalum,  381,  a. 
Cynosura,  147,  b. 


D. 

Dactyliotheca,  382,  a. 
Damn!  injuria  actio,  383,  b. 
Damnum,  383,  a. 

„        infectum,  383,  a. 

„        injuriadatum,  383,  b. 
Dare  actionem,  1 1 ,  a. 
Daricus,  384,  'b. 
Debitor,  819,  b. 
December,  226,  a;  231,  232, 
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Decempeda,  386,  a ;  893,  a. 
Decemviri,  386,  a. 

„        legibus     scribendis, 

386,  a. 

„  litibus,  or  stlitibus, 
judicandis,  386,  b. 

„  sacrorum,  or  saeris 
faciendis,  S87,  a. 

„        agris        dividundis, 

387,  a. 
Decennalia,  or  Dcccnnia,  387,  a, 
Decimanus,  29,  b. 
Decimatio,  387,  a. 
Decimatrus,  982,  b. 
Declinatio,  296,  b. 
Decretum,  387,  b  ;   1024,  a. 
Decumae,  387,  b. 
Decumani,  29,  b. 
Decuriae,  101 2,  a  ;   1216,  a. 

„        judicum,  6.50,  b. 

Decuriales,  1216,  b. 

Decuriati,  1211. 

Decuriatio,  77,  b. 

Decuriones,    318,  a;    471,  B, 
497,  b;   1017,  b. 

Decurrere,  559,  b. 

Decursoria,  937,  a. 

Decussis,  141,  a. 

Dedicare,  433,  a. 

Dedicatio,  631,  a. 

Dediticii,  388,  a. 

Deditio,  388,  a. 

Deductores,  77,  a. 

Defensores,  968,  b. 

Defrutum,  1202,  a. 

Dejecti  effusive  actio,  388,  a. 

Delator,  388,  b. 

Delectus,  499,  a. 

Delia,  389,  a. 

Delictum,  369,  a. 

Delphin,  or  Delphinus,  149, 1), 

Delphinae,  284,  b. 
Delphinia,  389,  b. 
Delubrum,  1 1 04,  b. 
Demarchi,  389,  b. 
Demens,  376,  a. 
Demensum,  1041,  b. 
Dementia,  376,  a. 
Demetria,  390,  a. 
Deminutio  capitis,  239,  b. 
Demiurgi,  390,  b. 
Demonstratio,  12,  b. 
Demus,  290,  a. 
Denarius,  393,  a. 

„       aureus,  182,  a;  394, a. 
Denicales  feriae,  528,  b. 
Dens,  or  Den  talc,  117,  b. 
Dentifricium,  394,  a. 
Depensi  actio,  640,  a. 
Deponens,  394,  a. 
Deportatio,  516,  a. 

„  in  insulam,  516,  a, 

Deportatus,  516,  a. 
Depositarius,  394,  a. 
Depositi  actio,  394,  b. 
Depositor,  394,  a. 
Depositum,  131,  a;  394,  a. 
Derogare  legem,  682,  li. 
Desertor,  394,  b. 
Designator,  558.  b. 
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Desultor,  394,  b. 
Detestatio  sacrorum,  568,  b. 
Devergentia,  296,  b. 
De\  ersoriura,  258,  b. 
Deunx,  140,  b. 
Dextans,  140,  b. 
Diadema,  395,  a. 
Diaeta,  308,  a ;  429,  a. 
Diaetetica,  395,  b. 
Dialis  flamen,  540,  b. 
Diarium,  1041,  b. 
Diatreta,  1210,  b. 
Dioere,  405,  b. 
Dictator,  404,  b. 
Didia  lex,  1077,  b. 
Diem  dicere,  649,  a. 
Dies,  408,  a. 

„     comitiales,  409,  b. 

„     comperendini,  409,  b. 

„     fasti,  409,  a. 

„     feriali,  528,  a. 

„     festi,  409,  b. 

„     intercisi,  409,  b. 

„     nefasti,  409,  b. 

„     proeliales,  410,  a. 

„     profesti,  402,  b. 

„     sementina,  530,  a. 

„     stati,  409,  b. 
Diffarreatio,  419,  a. 
Digesta,  858,  a. 
Digitalia,  729,  a. 
Digitus,  382,  a. 
Dilatoria  exceptio,  1 1 ,  b. 
Diligentia,  373,  a. 
Dimachae,  410,  a. 
Dimacheri,  575,  a. 
Dimensum,  1041,  b. 
Diminutio  capitis,  239,  b. 
Dionysia,  410,  b. 
Diploma,  414,  b. 
Diptycha,  1 092,  a. 
Directa  actio,  10,  a. 
Diribitores,  336,  b;  414,  b. 
Discessio,  1019,  b. 
Discinctus,  1173,  b. 
Discipula,  1189,  b. 
Discus,  415,  a. 
Dispensator,  222,  a. 
Diversorium,  258,  b. 
Dividiculum,  114,  a. 
Divinatio,  415,  b  ;  417,  b. 

„         (law  term),  417,  b. 
Divisores,  77,  a. 
Divortium,  418,  a. 
Dodrans,  140,  b;  751,  b. 
Dogmatici,  746,  b. 
Dolabella,  420,  a. 
Dolabra,  420,  a. 
Dolium,  1202,  a. 
Dolo,  420,  b. 

De  dolo  malo  actio,  373,  a. 
Dolus  malus,  373,  a. 
Domic  ilium,  420,  b. 
Dominium,  421,  a. 
Dominus,  423,  a ;  574,  a. 
„        funeris,  558,  b. 
Domitia  lex,  940,  b. 
Donio,  de,  131,  a, 
Domus,  144,  b;  423,  b. 
Dona,  432,  b. 
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Donaria,  432,  b. 
Donatio,  434,  a. 
Donatio  mortis  causa,  434,  a. 

„      propter  nuptias,435,  a. 
Donationes    inter    virum    et 

uxorem,  435,  b. 
Donativum,  351,  b. 
Dormitoria,  428,  a. 
Dos  (Greek),  436,  a. 
„    (Roman),  437,  a. 
„    adventitia,  437,  a. 
„    profectitia,  437,  a. 
„    receptitia,  437,  a. 
Dotis  actio,  438,  a. 
Drachma,  438,  a;   1213,  b. 
Draco,  148,  a;   1044,  b. 
Draconarius,  1044,  b. 
Ducenarii,  439,  a. 
Ducentesima,  1 1 84,  b. 
Duella,  1213,  b. 
Duillia  lex,  688,  a. 

„      Maenia  lex,  688,  a. 
Duleiarii,  921,  a. 
Duocimanus,  29,  b. 
Duodecim  scripta,  670,  a. 
Duplarii,  439,  b. 
Duplicarii,  429,  b  ;  509,  a. 
Duplicatio,  12,  a. 
Dupondium,  893,  b. 
Dupondius,  141,  a. 
Dussis,  141,  a. 
Duumviri,  439,  b. 

„       juri  dicundo,  318,  a. 

„       navales,  439,  b. 

„       perduellionis,  886,  b. 

„       quinquennales,  439,  b. 

„       sacri,  439,  b. 

„       sacrorum,  439,  b. 

„       viis  extra  urbem  pur- 
gandis,  439,  b. 
Dux,  969,  a. 


E. 

Eclectici,  746,  b. 
Eculeus,  475,  a. 
Edere  actionem,  1 1 ,  a. 
Edictum,  444,  a. 

„        aedilicium,  445,  a. 

„         novum,  444,  b. 

„        perpetuum,  444,  b. 
445,  b. 

„        provinciale,  445,  a. 

„        repentinum,  444,  b. 

„         Theodorici,  446  a. 

„        tralatitium,  444,  b. 

„        vetus,  444,  b. 

„        urbanum,  445,  a. 
Editor,  574,  a. 

Elaeothesium,  190,  b;  580,  b. 
Electrum,  450,  a. 
Eleusinia,  452,  b. 
Ellychnium  713,  a. 
Emancipatio,  455,  a. 
Emansor,  394,  b. 
Emblema,  456,  b. 
Embolia,  6,  b. 
Emeriti,  499,  b. 
Emissarium,  457,  a. 


Emphyteusis,  458,  a, 
Empby teuta,  458,  a. 
Emphyteuticarius  ager,  45S,  a. 
Empirici,  746,  b. 
Emporium,  459,  a. 
Emti  et  venditi  actio,  459,  a. 
Emtio  bonorum,  208.  a. 

„       et  venditio,  459,  a, 
Encaustica,  903,  b. 
Endromis,  460,  a. 
Engonasi,  or  Engonasin,  148,h 
Ensis,  577,  a. 
Entasis,  461,  b. 
Ephebeum,  580,  a. 
Ephebia,  195,  b. 
Ephippium,  464,  a. 
Ephori,  464,  b. 
Epibatae,  466,  b. 
Epidemiurgi,  390,  b. 
Epipedonici,  30,  b. 
Epirhedium,  994,  b. 
Epistola,  351,  a;  843,  b. 
Epistomium,  457,  b. 
Epistylium,  469,  a. 
Epitaphium,  560,  a. 
Epithalamium,  573,  b ;  744,  a 
Epulones,  470,  b. 
Epulum  Jovis,  470,  b;  673,  a. 
Equestris  ordo,  845,  a. 
Equiria,  471,  a. 
Equites,  471,  a  ;  575,  b. 
„        singulares  imperato- 
ris,  508,  b. 
Equitum  transvectio,  473,  a. 

„       centurias  recogno- 
scere,  473,  a. 
Equuleus,  475,  a. 
Equus,  149,  b. 

„      October,  850,  a. 
Ergastulum,  476,  a. 
Ericius,  476,  a. 
Eridanus,  152,  b. 
Erigone,  150,  b. 
Erogatio,  114,  a. 
Ervilia,  59,  a. 
Ervum,  59,  a. 
Esseda,  476,  a. 
Essedarii,  476,  b  ;  575,  b. 
Essedum,  476,  a. 
Everriator,  562,  a. 
Evictio,  476,  b. 
Evocati,  508,  a. 
Euripus,  88,  b ;  286,  a. 
Ex-archiatri,  1 1 9,  b. 
Ex-archiatris,  1 1 9,  b. 
Exauguratio,  479,  b. 
Excellentissimi,  628,  a. 
Exceptio,  11,  b;  956,  a. 

„         cognitoria,  11,  b. 

„         dilatoria,  11,  b. 

„        litis  dividuae,  11,  b. 

„         peremptoria,  11,  b. 

„         rei  residuae,  11,  b. 
Bxceptores,  807,  a. 
Excubiae,  250. 
Excubitores,  480,  a. 
Exedra,  195,  a ;  428,  a ;  480,  a, 
Exercitor  navis,  480,  b. 
Exercitoria  actio,  480,  b. 
Exercitus,  481,  a. 


Exhibendum  actio,  ad,  511 ,  b. 
Exodia,  512,  a. 
Exostra,  513,  a. 
Exploratores,  509,  a. 
Exsequine,  558,  b. 
Exsilium,  513,  a. 

„         liberum,  515,  b. 
Exsul,  515,  b. 
Exterere,  53,  a. 
Extispices,  587,  a. 
Extispicium,  587,  a. 
Extranei  heredes,  589,  b. 
Extraordinarii,  497,  b;  1500,  b. 
Exveirae,  562,  a. 
Exverriator,  562,  a. 
Exuviae,  1053,  b. 


Faba,  57,  a. 

„      trimestris,  57,  a. 
Fabacia,  57,  b. 
Fabia  lex,  921,  b. 
Fabri,  517,  a. 
Fabula  pallia ta,  346,  b. 
„      praetextata,  346,  b. 
„      togata,  346,  b. 
„      tabernaria,  346,  b. 
„      trabeata,  346,  b. 
Fabulae  Atellanae,  34",  a. 
Factiones  aurigarum,  287  a. 
Factus,  826,  b. 
Faecatum,  1203,  a. 
Falae,  284,  b.- 
Falarica,  589,  a. 
Falcidia  lex,  676,  b. 
Falcula,  518,  a. 
Falsarii,  518,  a. 
Falsum,  517,  b. 
Falx,  518,  a. 

Familia,519,a;574,b;  1041, a. 
Farailiae  emptor,  1 1 44,  b. 
„        erciscundae      actio, 
520,  a. 
Familiaris,  519,  b. 
Famosi  libelli,  702,  b ;  725,  b. 
Famulus,  51 9,  a. 
Fannia  lex,  1077,  b. 
Fanum,  1 104,  a, 
Far  Clusinum,  54,  a. 

„  venuculum  rutilum,  54,  a. 

„  venuculum  candidum,  54, 
a. 
Farrago,  59,  a. 
Farreum,  741,  a. 
Fartor,  520,  a. 
Fas,  521,  b. 
Fasces,  520,  b. 
Fascia,  521,  a. 
Fascinurn,  521,  b. 
Fasciola,  521,  a. 
Fasti,  521,  b. 

„      annates,  523,  a. 

„      calendares,  522,  a. 

„      Capitolini,  523,  b. 

„      consulares,  523,  b. 

„      dies,  522,  a. 

„      historici,  523,  a. 

„      sacri,  522,  a. 


INDEX. 
Fastigium,  113,  b;  523,  b. 
Fauces,  428,  a. 
Favete  Unguis,  417,  a. 
Fax,  524,  a. 
Februare,  718,  a. 
Februarius,  232  ;   718,  a. 
Februum,  718,  a. 
Februus,  718,  a. 
Feeiales,  530,  b. 
Feminal,  1 179,  a. 
Feminalia,  524,  b. 
Fenestra,  432,  a. 
Fenus,  525,  b. 

„      nauticum,  528,  a. 
Ferae  magna  minorque,  147,  b. 
Feralia,  562,  b. 
Ferculum,  528,  a. 
Ferentarii,  502,  b. 
Feretrum,  559,  a;  671,  b. 
Feriae,  528,  a. 

„      aestivae,  530,  a. 

„      conceptivae,  or  concep- 
tae,  528,  b. 

„      denicales,  528,  b. 

„      imperativae,  528,  b. 

„       Latinae,  529,  b. 

„      praecidaneae,  530,  a. 

„      privatae,  528,  a. 

„      publicae,  528,  b. 

„      sementivae,  530,  a. 

„      stativae,  528,  b. 

„      stultorum,  545,  b. 

„      vindemiales,  530,  a. 
Ferre  legem,  682,  b. 
Fercennina,  580,  a. 
Festi  dies,  409,  b. 
Festuca,  730,  a. 
Fetiales,  5S0,  b. 
Fibula,  531,  b. 
Fictile,  532,  b. 
Fictio,  534,  b. 
Fideicommissarii    praetores, 

536,  a. 
Fideicommissarius,  535,  a. 
Fideicommissum,  535,  a. 
Fidejussor,  640,  b. 
Fidepromissor,  640,  b. 
Fides,  148,  b;  720,  a. 
Fidicula,  148,  b  ;  536,  b. 
Fidis,  148,  b. 
Fiducia,  536,  b. 
Fiduciaria  actio,  536,  b. 
Fiduciarius,  535,  a. 
Figlinae,  533,  b. 
Figulina  ars,  532,  b. 
Figulus,  532,  b. 
Filamen,  540,  b. 
Filia,  310,  a. 
Filiafamilias,  873,  b. 
Filius,  310,  a. 
Filiusfamilias,  10,  b  ;   873,  b 

874,  a. 
Filum,  540,  b. 
Fimbriae,  537,  a. 
Fines  effati,  930,  b. 
Finis,  29,  b ;   1032,  a. 
Finitores,  71,  b. 
Finium    regundorum    actio, 

557,  b. 
Fiscales,  575,  b. 
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Fiscalis  praetor,  538,  a. 
Fiscus,  537,  b. 
Fistuca,  538,  a. 
Fistucatio,  1 1 92,  a. 
Fistula,  538,  b  ;  1088,  a. 
Flabelliferae,  539,  b. 
Flabellum,  539,  a. 
FJagellum,  539,  b 
Flagrio,  540,  a. 
Flagrum,  539,  b. 
Flamen,  540,  a. 

„        Augustalis,  180,  n. 

„        Curialis,  377,  a, 

„        Dialis,  540,  b. 

„        Martialis,  540,  a. 

„         Quirinalis,  540,  a. 
Flaminia  lex,  690,  a. 
Flaminica,  541,  a. 
Flammeum,  743,  a. 
Flavia  agraria  lex,  690,  a. 
Flexumines,  472,  a. 
Floralia,  541,  b. 
Flos  (siliginis),  55,  b. 
Flumen,  1031,  b. 
Fluminis  recipiendi,  or  immit- 

tendi  servitus,  1031,  b. 
Focale,  542,  a. 
Foculus,  542,  a. 
Focus,  542,  a. 

Foederatae  civitates,  542,  b. 
Foederati,  542,  b. 
Foedus,  542,  b  ;   1051,  a. 
Foeniseca,  59,  b. 
Foenisicia,  60,  a. 
Foenum  Graecum,  59.  a. 

„        cordum,  60,  a. 
Foenus,  525,  b. 

„        nauticum,  528,  a. 
Folliculus,  57,  a ;  543,  a. 
Follis,  543,  a ;   1022,  a. 
Fons,  543,  b. 
Forceps,  545,  a. 
Fores,  427,  b. 
Forfex,  197,  b;  545;  a. 
Forficula,  545,  a. 
Fori,  283,  b ;  788,  a. 
Foris,  625,  b. 
Forma,  532,  b ;   545,  h. 
Formacii,  47,  a. 
Formella,  545,  b. 
Formido,  989,  a. 
Formula,  11,  a;  545,  b. 
Formulae  praejudiciales,  12.  b. 
Fornacalia,  545,  b. 
Fornacatores,  192,  b. 
Fornacula,  546,  a. 
Fornax,  546,  a. 
Fornix,  546,  b. 
Foro  cedere,  or  abire,  132,  a. 

„     mergi,  132,  a. 
Foruli,  203,  a ;  283,  b. 
Forum,  357,  b ;  546,  b. 
Fossa,  31,  b;  253,  a. 

„      caeca,  46,  b. 
Framea,  589,  a. 
Frater,  310,  a. 
Fratres  aivales,  1 38,  a. 
Fraus,  929,  a. 
Frenum,  548,  a. 
Frigidarium,  189,  a;   192,  b. 
4M 
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Fritillus,  548,  b. 
Frontale,  91,  a. 
Fructuaria  res,  1221,  a. 
Fructuarius,  1221,  a. 
Fructus,  421,  b. 
Frumenta,  54,  a. 
Frumentariae  leges,  548,  b. 
Frumentarii,  551,  a. 
Frumento  servando,  de,  53,  b. 
Fucus,  551,  a;   1214,  b. 
Fuga  lata,  515,  b. 

„      libera,  515,  b. 
Fugalia,  985,  b. 
Fugitivarii,  1038,  a. 
Fugitivus,  1038,  a. 
Fulcra,  674,  b. 
Fulcrum,  118,  b. 
Fullo,  551,  b. 
Fullonica,  552,  b. 
Fullonicum,  552,  b. 
Fullonium,  553,  a. 
Fumarium,  1205,  b. 
Fumi    immittendl    servitus, 

1032,  a. 
Funale,  553,  a. 
Funalls  equus,  379,  b. 
Funambulus,  553,  a. 
Funarius,  379,  b. 
Funda,  553,  b ;  989,  b. 
Fundani,  543,  a. 
Funditores,  553,  b. 
Fundus,  554,  a. 
Funes,  790,  a. 
Funus,  554,  b. 

„      indictivum,  558,  b. 

„      plebeium,  558,  b. 

„      publicum,  558,  b. 

„      taciturn,  558,  b. 

„      translatitium,  558,  b. 
Furca,  562,  b. 
Furcifer,  563,  a. 
Furfures,  55,  b. 
Furia,  or    Fusia   Caninia  lex, 

690,  a;  731,  a. 
Fuiiosus,  376,  a;  1113,  b. 
Furnus,  192,  b;  546,  a. 
Furor,  376,  a. 
Furti  actio,  563,  b. 
Furtum,  562,  a. 

„  conceptum,  563,  b. 
„  manifestum,  563,  b. 
„        nee  manifestum,  563, 

b. 
.,        oblatum,  563,  b. 
Fuscina,  564,  b. 
Fustium  animadversio,  565,-a. 
Fustuarium,  564,  b. 
Fusus,  565,  a. 


Gabinia  lex,  1091,  a. 

Gabinus  cinctus,  665,  b;  1136, 

b. 
Gaesum,  588,  b. 
Gaius,  639,  b. 
Galea,  565,  b. 

Galerus,  -um,  330,  a;  566,  b. 
Galiarc,  566,  b. 


INDEX. 
Galli,  566,  b;  575,  b. 
Ganea,  259,  a. 
Gausapa,  567,  a. 
Gausape,  567,  a, 
Gausapum,  567,  a. 
Gemini,  150,  b. 
Gener,  28,  b. 
Genethliaci,  144,  b. 
Geniculatus,  148,  b. 
Genitura,  1 44,  b. 
Gens,  567,  b. 
Gentiles,  567,  b. 
Gentilitas,  568,  a. 
Gentilitia  sacra,  568,  b. 
Gentilitium  jus,  568,  a. 
Germani,  309,  b. 
Gerrae,  574,  a. 
Gesta,  7,  a. 
Gestatio,  619,  a. 
Gingrus,  1130,  b. 
Gladiatores,  574,  a. 
Gladiatorium,  574,  b 
Gladius,  574,  a. 
Glandes,  554,  a. 
Gleba,  1022,  a. 
Glomus,  565,  a. 
Glos,  28,  b. 
Gluma,  57,  a. 
Gomphi,  1192,  b. 
Gradus,  88,  a;  577,  a;  751,  b. 

„       cognationis,  310,  a. 
Graecostasis,  579,  b. 
Grammatophylacium,  1093,  a. 
Granea,  55,  b. 
Graphiarium,  1071,  a. 
Grassatores,  670,  b. 
Gregorianus  Codex,  301,  b. 
Gremium,  200,  a;  1 192,  a. 
Groma,  251,  b. 
Gubernaculum,  788,  b. 
Gustatio,  307,  a. 
Guttus,  192,  b;  579,  a. 
Gymnasium,  579,  a. 


H. 

Habenae,  585,  a. 
Habitatio,  1031,  a. 
Haeres,  594,  a ;  598,  a. 
Halicastrum,  54,  a. 
Halteres,-585,  a. 
Harmamaxa,  585,  b. 
Harmostae,  586,  a. 
Harpaginetuli,  586,  a. 
Harpago,  586,  b. 
Harpastum,  586,  b. 
Haruga,  587,  a. 
Haruspices,  586,  b. 
Haruspicina  ars,417,  a;  587, a. 
Haruspicium,  417,  a. 
Hasta,  267,  b;  587,  a. 

„      celibaris,  589,  a. 

,,      pura,  589,  a. 

„       vendere  sub,  172,  b. 
Hastarium,  589,  a. 
Hastati,  494,  b;  496,  b. 
Helepolis,  590,  a. 
Heliaea,  401,  a. 
Heliocaminus,  432,  b. 


Helix,  590,  b. 

Hellanodicae,  590,  b ;  830,  b. 
Hellenotamiae,  590,  b. 
Helotes,  591,  a. 
Hernina,  351,  a;  367,  a;  592,  b. 

979,  a. 
Heminarium,  351,  a. 
Hemistrigium,  254,  a. 
Hepatizon,  25,  b. 
Heraea,  573,  b. 
Herculanei,  167,  a. 
Hercules,  148,  b. 
Hereditas,  598,  a. 
Heredium,  652,  a ;  753,  a. 
Heres  (Greek),  594,  a. 

„     (Roman),  598,  a. 
Hermae,  602,  a. 
Heimaea,  604,  a. 
Hermanubis,  603,  b. 
Hermares,  603,  b. 
Hermathena,  603,  b. 
Hermeracles,  603,  b. 
Hermogenianus  codex,  301,  b 
Hermuli,  602,  a. 
Herones,  604,  b. 
Hexaphori,  894,  a. 
Hexaphoron,  672,  b. 
Hexeres,  785,  b. 
Hieronica  lex,  690,  b ;  965,  a. 
Hieronicae,  167,  a. 
Hilaria,  608,  a. 
Hippocratici,  746,  b. 
Hippodromus,  608,  b;  619,  a. 
Hippoperae,  611,  a. 
Hirpex,  645,  b. 
Hister,  612,  a. 
Histrio,  611,  a. 
Hoedi,  149,  a. 
Holoserica,  1028,  b. 
Honoraria  actio,  10,  a;  258,  a. 
Honorarii  ludi,  71 6,  a. 
Honorarium,  1 8,  a ;  686,  a. 

„  jus,  10,  a;  444,  b. 

Honores,  613,  b. 
Hoplomachi,  575,  b. 
Hura,  614,  a. 

,,     genitalis,  144,  b. 
Hordearium  aes,  26,  a  j  47 1,  b . 
Hordeum,  55,  b. 

„         cantherinum,  56,  a. 
„         Galaticum,   or   dis- 

tichum,  56,  a. 
„         bexastichum,  56,  a. 
Horologium,  615,  a. 
Horrearii,  618,  a. 
Horreum,  61 8,  a. 
Hortensia  lex,  682,  a;  690,  b. 

696,  b  ;  928,  a. 
Hortus,  618,  a. 
Hospes,  621,  a. 
Hospital ia,  620,  a, 
Hospitium,  619,  a  ;  620,  a. 
Hostia,  999,  b. 
Hostis,  619,  b;  950,  a. 
Hostus,  826,  b. 
Humare,  560,  b. 
Hyacinthia,  621,  b. 
Hyades,  150,  a  ;  162,  h 
Hydra,  Hydros,  153,  b. 
Hydraula,  622,  b. 


Hydromelum,  1205,  b. 
Hypaethrae,  195,  a. 
Hypocaustum,  192,  b. 
Hypogeum,  556,  b. 
Hypotheca,  916,  a. 
Hypothecaria  actio,  91,  b. 
Hypotrachelium,  325,  a. 


I.     J. 

Jaculatores,  503,  a;  589,  a. 
Jaculum,  589,  a  ;  989,  b 
Janitor,  427,  b;  627,  b. 
Janua,  427,  b ;  624,  b. 
Januarius,  231,  232. 
Iatralipta,  628,  a. 
Iatraliptice,  628,  a. 
Tatrosophista,  628,  a. 
Iconicae  statuae,  1063,  a. 
Idus,  231,  b. 
Jejunum  solum,  45,  b. 
Jentaculum,  306,  a. 
1  licet,  .560,  b. 
Illustres,  628,  a. 
Uotae,  591,  a. 
Imagines,  628,  b. 
Imbrices,  1098,  b. 
Immunitas,  628,  b. 
Impendium,  525,  b. 
Imperativae  feriae,  528,  b. 
Imperator,  630,  a. 
Imperium,  628,  b;  992,  b. 
Impluvium,  427,  b. 
Impubes,  630,  a  ;  636,  a. 
In  bonis,  205,  b. 
Inauguratio,  631,  b. 

„  regis,  992,  a. 

Inauris,  632,  a. 
Incendium,  632,  b. 
Incensus,  239,  b;  263,  a. 
Inccramenta  navium,  903,  b. 
Incestum,  -us,  633,  a. 
Incitega,  633,  b. 
Inclinatio,  296,  b. 
Incorporates  res,  421,  b. 
Incubatio,  433,  b. 
Incunabula,  634,  a. 
Incus,  634,  a. 
Index,  704,  b. 
Indigitamenta,  941,  a. 
Induere,  78,  b. 
Indumentum,  1173,  b. 
Indusium,  1173,  b. 
Indutus,  78,  b;  1173,  b. 
Infamia,  634,  b. 
Infans,  636,  a. 
Infantia,  636,  a. 
Inferiae,  562,  b. 
Infula,  637,  a. 
Ingeniculatus,  148,  b, 
Ingeniculus,  148,  b. 
Ingenui,  637,  a. 
Ingenuitas,  637,  a. 
Ingratus,  878,  a. 
Injuria  637,  b. 
Injuriarum  actio,  639  a;  1200, 

a. 
Inlicium,  335,  b. 
lnnixus,  148,  b. 


INDEX. 
InofKciosi  querela,  1118,  a. 
Inomciosum    testamentum, 

1117,  b. 
Inquilini,  311,  b. 
Inquilinus,  516,  b;  710,  a. 
Insania,  376,  a. 
Insanus,  376,  a. 
Inscripta,  945,  a. 
Insigne,  638,  a. 
Instita,  639,  a. 
Institor,  639,  a. 
Institoria  actio,  639,  a. 
Institutiones,  639,  b. 
Institutoria  actio,  641,  b. 
Insula,  430,  a. 
Integrum,  restitutio  in,    987, 

a. 
Intentio,  12,  b. 
Intercapedo,  191,  a. 
Intercessio,  640,  b;  641,  b. 
Intercisi  dies,  409,  b. 
Interdictio  aquae  et  ignis,  516, 

b. 
Interdictum,  642,  a. 

„  adipiscendae  pos- 

sessions, 643,  a. 

„  duplicium,  644,  a. 

,,  possessorium,  643, 

a. 

„  de  precario,  643,b. 

,,  prohibitorium, 

642,  a. 

„  quorum  bonornm, 

983,  b. 

„  recuperandae  pos- 

sessions, 643,  b. 

„  restitutorium,642, 

a. 

„  retinendae  posses- 

sions, 643,  a. 

„  Salvianum,  643,  a. 

„  sectorium,  643,  a ; 

1013,  b. 

„  simplicium,644,a. 

„  uti  possidetis,  643, 

a. 

„  utrubi,  643,  a. 

Intergerinus,  869,  b. 
Intergerivus,  869,  b. 
Internundinum,  816,  b. 
Interpres,  77,  a;  131,  b;  644,  b. 
Interregnum,  644,  b. 
Interrez,  644,  b. 
Intervallum,  248,  a. 
Interula,  1178,  b. 
Intestabilis,  645,  b. 
Intestate,  hereditatis  ab,  598,  a. 
Intestatus,  598,  a. 
Intestinum  opus,  645,  b. 
Intimum  solidum,  57,  a, 
Indusium,  1178,  b. 
Inventarium,  601,  b. 
Investis,  631,  a. 
Irpex,  645,  b. 
Iselastici  ludi,  1 67,  b. 
Italia,  318,  a;  964,  b. 
Iter,  937,  a. 
Iterare,  49,  b. 
Itineris  servitus,  1032,  a. 
Jubere,  1023,  a. 
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Judex,  10,  b  ;  646,  b;  968,  a. 
„      ordinarius,      968,      a, 

969,  a. 
„      pedaneus,  651,  a. 
„      quaestionis,  648,  b. 
Judicati  actio,  651,  b. 
Judices  editi,  648,  b. 

„       edititii,  77,  b;  648,  b 
Judicia  duplicia,  520,  a. 

„       extraordinaria,  709,  a 
„       legitima,  629,  a. 
„       quae  imperio,  628,  b. 
Judicium,  646,  b. 

„         album,  649,  b. 
„         ex  lege,  629,  a. 
„         populi,  648,  a. 
„         privatum,  648,  a. 
,,         publicum,  648,  a. 
„         tutelae,  1178,  b. 
Jugarii,  48,  a. 
Jugerum,  651,  b. 
Jugum,  651,  b;  652,  a;  753,  a 
Jugumentum,  624,  b. 
Jugus,  651,  b. 
Juliae  leges,  690,  b. 
Julia  lex  de  adulteriis,  )  7,  a. 
„        agraria,  690,  b. 
„         de  ambitu,  77,  b. 
„         de  annona,  690,  b. 
„        de  bonis  cedendis, 

690,  b. 

„        caducaria,  691,  a. 
„        de  caede  et  veneficio, 

691,  a. 

„  de  civitate,  691,  a. 
„  de  foenore,  691,  a. 
„         de  fundo  dotal!,  69! 

a. 
,,        judiciaria,  691,  a. 
„        de    liberis   legationi- 

bus,  679,  a. 
„        majestatis,  691,  a. 
,,        municipals,  691,  a. 
„         et    Papia    Poppaea 

691,  b. 
„        peculatus,  881,  b. 
„        et  Plautia,  692,  b. 
„        de  provinciis,  692.  b. 
„         repetundarum,   986, 

b. 
„        de  residuis,  881,  b. 
„         de  sacerdotiis,  693,  a. 
„        de  sacrilegis,  881,  b; 

1001,  b. 
„         sumptuaria,   693,  a; 

1078,  a. 
„        theatralis,  693,  a. 
„        et  Titia,  693,  a. 
„        de  vi  publica  et  pri- 

vata,  1209,  a. 
„        vicesimaria,  1 1 96,  a 
Julius,  282. 

Junea,  or  Junia,  Norbana  lex, 
670, a;  693,a;  705,b;  731, a. 
Junia  lex  repetundarum,  986,  a. 
Juniores,  338,  b. 
Junius,  229,  b ;  232. 
Jure,  actio  in,  10,  a ;  655,  b. 
„    adcrescendi,  600,  b. 
„    agere,  11,  a. 
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Jure  cessio,  in,  653,  a. 

Jureconsulti,  653,  b. 

Jurgium,  653,  a. 

Juridici,  653,  b. 

Turis  auctores,  173,  b;  653,  b; 

654,  b. 
Jurisconsult!,  653,  b. 
Jurisdictio,  S57,  b. 
Jurisperiti,  653,  b. 
Jurisprudentes,  653,  b. 
Juris  studiosi,  143,  b. 
Jus,  655,  b. 

„    aquae  impetratae,  115,  a. 

„    Aelianum,  659,  a. 

„    annuli  aurei,  95,  b. 

„    annulorum,  95,.  b. 

.,    applicationis,  295,  a. 

..    augurium,    or    augurum, 
179,  a. 

„    civile,  10,  a ;  656,  a. 

,,        „      Flavianurn,  659,  b. 
„       Papirianum,  or  Pa- 
pisianum,  659,  b. 
,    civitatis,  291,  b. 

,    coinmercii,  291,  b;  317,  b. 
,    connubii,  291,  b. 
,    edicendi,  444,  a. 

„    eundi,  1032,  a. 

„    fetiale,  656,  b. 

„    gentilitium,  or  gentilitatis, 
568,  a. 

„    gentium,  656,  a. 

„    honorarium,  10,  a ;  444  b; 
657,  a. 

„    honorum,  291,  b. 

„     Italic li m,  317,  a. 

„    Latii,  291,  b;  669,  b. 

„    liberorum,  692,  b. 

„    naturale,  656,  a. 

„    non  scriptum,  657,  b. 

.,     Pontificium,  656,  b ;    941, 
b. 

,.    possessions,  946,  a ;  948,  a. 

„    postliminii,  949,  b. 

„    praediatorium,  955,  a. 

„    praetorium,  444,  b ;  657,  a. 

„    privatum,  291,  b;  657,  b. 

„    publice  epulandi,  1022,  b. 

„    publicum,  291,  b;  657,  b. 

„     Quiritium,  291 ,  b ;   658  a. 

„    relationis,  1021,  a. 

„    respondendi,  654,  a. 

„    sacrum,  656,  b. 

„    scriptum,  657,  b. 

„    senatus,  1018,  b. 

„    suffragiorum,  291,  b. 

„    superficiarium,  1078,  b. 

„    vocatio,  in,  10,  b. 
Jusjurandum,  659,  b. 

„  calumniae,  235,  a. 

Justa  funera,  558,  b. 
Justinianeus  codex,  301,  b. 
Justitium,  663,  b. 
Jussu  quod  actio,  663,  b. 
Justum,  659,  a. 
Juvenalia,    or  juvenales    ludi, 
663,  b. 


INDEX. 


L. 


Labarum,  1045,  a. 
Labrum,  191,  a;   192,  a. 
Labyrinthus,  664,  a. 
Lacerna,  665,  a. 
Laciniae,  665,  a. 
Laconicum,   184,  b;     190,  b; 

191,  b. 
Lacunar,  432,  a, 
Lacus,  114,  b. 
Laena,  665,  b. 
Laesa  majestas,  724,  b. 
Lagenae,  1203,  b. 
Lancea,  588,  a. 
Lancula,  667,  a  ;  1 170,  b. 
Lanarius,  919,  b. 
Lanificium,  1099,  b. 
Laniger,  149,  b. 
Lanista,  574,  b. 
Lantema,  669,  a. 
Lanx,  667,  a. 
Lapicidinae,  671,  a. 
Lapis  specularis,  432,  a. 
Laquear,  4S2,  a. 
Laqueatores,  575,  b. 
Laqueus,  667,  b. 
Lararium,  667,  b. 
Larentalia,  668,  a. 
Larentinalia,  668,  a. 
Largitio,  77,  a. 
Larva,  889,  b. 
Lata  fuga,  515,  b. 
Later,  668,  a. 
Laterculus,  668,  a. 
Laterna,  669,  a. 
Laticlavius,  294,  a. 
Latii  jus,  669,  b. 
Latinae  feriae,  529,  b. 
Latini  Juniani,  705,  b. 
Latinitas,  669,  b. 
Latinus,  291,  b. 
Latium,  669,  b. 
Latomiae,  671,  a. 
Latrina,  1 88,  b. 
Latrocinium,  670,  a. 
Latrones,  670,  a. 
Latrunculi,  670,  b. 
Latumiae,  671,  a. 
Latus  clavus,  293,  b. 
Lavatio  calda,  190,  b;  191,  a. 
Laudatio  funebris,  559,  a. 
Laurentalia,  668,  a. 
Lautia,  677,  b. 
Lautomiae,  671,  a. 
Lautumiae,  671,  a. 
Lectica,  671,  b. 
Lecticarii,  671,  b;  672,  a. 
Lecticula,  671,  b;  672,  b. 
Lectisternium,  673,  a. 
Lectores,  92,  a. 
Lectus,  673,  a. 

„       funebris,  671,  b. 
Legatarius,  675,  a 
Legatio  libera,  678,  b. 
Legatum,  675,  a. 
Legatus,  677,  b;  967,  b. 
Leges,  682,  a. 

,.      censoriae,  265,  a. 


Leges   centuriatae,  682,  a. 
„      curiatae,  332,  b ;  6S2,  a 
„      Juliae,  690,  b. 
Legio,  490,  a  j  597,  b. 
Legis  actiones,  9,  a. 

„     Aquiliae  actio,  383,  b. 
Legitima    hereditas,   598,    a 

600,  a. 
Legitimae  actiones,  9,  a. 
Legitimum  spatium,  1033,  b. 
Legitimus  modus,  1033,  b. 
Legumina,  57,  a. 
Lembus,  680,  a. 
Lemniscus,  680,  a. 
Lemuralia,  680,  b. 
Lemuria,  680,  b. 
Lenaea,  411,  b. 
Leno,  680,  b. 
Lenocinium,  680,  b. 
Leo,  150,  b. 
Leporaria,  69,  b. 
Lepta,  270,  b. 
Lepus,  152,  b. 
Leria,  708,  a. 
Lernaea,  681,  a. 
Lessus,  559,  »• 
Leuca,  893,  b. 
Leuga,  893,  b. 
Levir,  28,  b. 
Lex,  657,  a;  658,  b;  681,  b. 

„     Acilia,  986,  b. 

„     Acilia  Calpurnia,  77,  b. 

„     Aebutia,  9,   a;   267,  a; 
684,  a. 

„     Aelia,  684,  a. 

„     Aelia    Sentia,     684,    a; 
878,  a. 

„     Aemilia,  684,  b. 

„  „         de  censoribus, 

684,  b. 

„     Aemilia  Baebia,  688,  a. 

„     Aemilia  Lepidi,  1077,  b. 

„     Aemilia  Scauri,  731,  b; 
1077,  b. 

„     agraria,  37,  a;  685,  a. 

„     ambitus,  77. 

„     Ampia,  684,  b. 

„     annalis,  or  Villia,  19,  bs 
684,  b. 

„     annua,  444,  b. 

„     Antia,  1077,  b. 

„     Antonia,  685,  a. 

„     Apuleia,  641,  a;  685,  a. 

„  „      agraria,  685,  a. 

„  „      frumentaria, 

548,  a;  685,  a. 

„  „     majestatis,  725,  a. 

„     Aquilia,  383,  b. 

„     Aternia  Tarpeia,  685,  a. 

„     Atia  de  sacerdotiis,  685.  a. 

„     Atilia,  685,  a;    693,  a; 
1177,  a. 

„     Atinia,  685,  a. 

„      Aufidia,  78,  a, 

„     Aurelia,  650,  a. 

,,     Baebia,  685,  a. 

„  „        Aemilia,  688,  a. 

„     Caecilia  de  Censoribus,  or 

„  „         Censoiia,68S 

b. 


Lex    Caecitia  de  vectigalibus, 

685,  b. 

»  »        Didia,  685,  b. 

»  ,,        tabellaria,  1091, 

a. 
„     Calpurnia  de  ambitu,  77, 

b. 
»  „         de  repetundis, 

648,  b;  649, 
b;   986,  a. 
„     Canuleia,  685,  b. 
„     Cassia,  685,  b. 
„         „     agraria,  685,  b. 
„         „     tabellaria,  685,  b ; 

1091,  a. 
,,         „    Terentia  frumenta- 

ria,  685,  b. 
„     Cincia,  685,  b. 
„     Claudia,  686,  a. 
„     Clodiae,  549,  b  ;  686,  a. 
„     Coelia  or  Caelia,  1091, a. 
„     Cornelia  agraria,  666,  b. 
„  „        de  civitate,  686, 

b. 
•  „       de  falsis,  517,  b. 

,,  „       frumentaria,  549, 

a. 
»  »       de  injuriis,  638, 

a. 
•,  „       judiciaria, 650,  a. 

,,  „       de  magistratibus, 

686,  b. 

„  ,,       majestatis,725,  a. 

„  „       de  novis  tabellis, 

688,  a. 
„  „       numrnaria,  517,b. 

,,  „       de  parricidio, 

687,  a. 

„  „       de  proscriptione 

et  proscriptis, 

963,  b. 
„  „       de    repetundis, 

986,  a. 
.,  „       de   sacerdotiis, 

997,  b. 
„  „       de  sicariis  et  ve- 

nefi cis,  670,  b ; 

687,  a;   1188, 

b. 
„  „       de    sponsoribus, 

641,  a. 
„  „       sumtuaria,  1077, 

b. 
„  „       testamentaria, 

517,  b. 
„  „       de  vi  publica, 

1209,  a. 
„  „       tribunicia,  687,  b. 

„  „       unciaria,  687,  b. 

„  ,,       Baebia,  77,  b. 

„  „       Caecilia,  549,  b. 

„  „       et  Caecilia,  688, 

a. 
„     Curiata  de  imperio,  172, 

b ;  333,  a. 
„     Didia,  1077,  b. 
„     Domitia    de   sacerdotiis, 

940,  b. 
„     Duilia,  688,  a. 
„  r       maenia,  688,  a. 


INDEX 
Lex  Duodecim    Tabularum, 
688,  a. 
„     Fabia  de  plagio,  921,  b. 
„     Falcidia,  676,  b. 
„     Fannia,  1077,  b. 
„     Flaminia,  690,  a. 
„     Flavia  agraria,  690,  a. 
„     frumentariae,  549,  b. 
„     Fufia  de  religione,  690,  a. 
„         „     judiciaria,  650,  a. 
„     Furia  or  Fusia  Caninia, 

690,  a;  731,  a. 
„         „     de  sponsu,  641,  a; 

732,  a. 
„         „     or  Fusia  testamen- 
taria, 676,  b. 
„     Gabinia  tabellaria,  1091, 

a. 
„     Gabiniae,  78,  a ;  690,  a. 
„     Gellia  Cornelia,  690,  b. 
„     Genucia,  690,  b. 
„     Hieronica,  690,  b;  965,  a. 
„     Horatia,  690,  b. 
„     Hortensia  de  plebiscitis, 

682,  a;  690, b;  696, b; 

928,  a. 
„     Hostilia  de  fastis,  690,  b. 
„     Icilia,  690,  b. 
„     judicaria     C.    Gracchi, 

1017,  b. 
„     Julia  de  adulteriis,  17,  a ; 

419,  a;  680,  b. 
„  „  de  ambitu,  77,  b. 
„         „     de  civitate,  319,  b; 

320,  a. 
„         „     municipalis,  635,  b ; 

691,  a. 

„         „     peculatus,  881,  b. 

„        „     de  vi,  633,  a. 

„     Juliae,  690,  b;  691,  692, 

693,  a. 
„     Juniadeperegrinis,698,a. 
„         „     Licinia,  693,  b. 
„         „     Norbana,    670,    a ; 
693,  a;   705,  b; 
731,  a. 
„         „     repetundarum,  986, 

a. 
„         „     Velleia,  693,  a. 
„     Laetoria,  698,  b. 
„     Licinia  de  sodalitiis,  77,  b. 
„  „      Junia,  693,  b. 

„  „      Mucia  de  civibus 

regundis,693,b, 
„  „      sumtuaria,  1077, 

b. 
„     Liciniae  rogationes,  693, 

b. 
„     Liviae,  549,  a ;  694,  a. 
„     Lutatia  de  vi,  1209,  a. 
„     Maenia,  694,  b. 
,,     majestatis,  69 1 ,  a  ;  724,  b. 
„     Mamilia  de  coloniis,  694, 

b. 
„  „        flnium  regunda- 

rum,  694,  b. 
„      mancipii,  728,  a. 
„     Manilia,  694,  b. 
„     Manlia  de  vicesima,  23, 
b;  731.  b 


1269 
Lex  Marcia,  695,  a. 
„     Maria,  695,  a. 
„     Memmia,  or   Remmia, 

234,  b. 
„     Mensia,  695,  a. 
„     Minucia,  695,  a. 
„     Octavia,  549,  a. 
„     Ogulnia,  695,  a. 
„     Oppia,  1077,  a. 
„     Orchia,  1077,  a. 
„     Ovinia,  695,  a;   1018,  a. 
„     Fapia  de  peregrinis,  695, 

a. 
„         „      Poppaea,    206,  b ; 
418,b;  691, b; 
878,  b;  879,  b. 
„     Fapiria,  or  Julia  Fapiria 
de  mulctarum  aestirna- 
tione,  695,  a. 
„     Papiria,  695,  a. 
„  „         Plautia,  695,  b. 

„  „         Poetelia,  696,  a. 

„  „        tabellaria,  1091, 

a. 
„     Pedia,  695,  b. 
„     Peducaea,  695,  b. 
„     Pesulania,  695,  b. 
„     Petreia,  695,  b. 
„     Petronia,  695,  b. 
„     Pinaria,  695,  b. 
„     Plaetoria,  374,  b  ;  409,  a. 
„     Plautia,  or  Plotia  de  vi, 

1209,  a. 
„  „  or  Plotia  judi- 

ciaria, 650,  a ; 
695,  b. 
„  „  Papiria,  293,  a ; 

695,  b. 
„     Poetelia,  77,  b ;  696,  a. 
,,  „         Papiria,  696,  a  j 

797,  a. 
„  Pompeia,  696,  a. 
„  „  de  ambitu,  77, 

b;    650,  a; 
696,  a. 
„  „  judiciaria,  650, 

a. 
„  „  de  jure  magis- 

tratuum,6S6, 
a, 
„  „  de    parricidiis, 

687,  a. 
„  „  tribunitia,  696, 

a. 
„  „  de  vi,  633,  a; 

650,  a ;  696, 
a;   1209,  a. 
„     Pompeiae,  696,  a. 
„     Popilia,  695,  a. 
„     Porciae  de  capite  civium 

696,  a. 
„     Porcia  de  provinciis,  696 

a. 
„     Publicia,  696,  a. 
„     Publilia,  696,  a. 
„  „         de  alea,  75,  a. 

„  „         de  sponsoribus, 

641, a;  732, a. 
„     Publiliae,  696,  b;  928,  > 
„     Pupia,  697,  a. 
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Lex    Quintia,  697,  a. 

„     regia,  697,  a;  1149,  a. 

„     regiae,  332,  a. 

„     Remmia,  234,  b. 

„     repetundarum,  956,  a. 

„     de  residiis,  881,  b. 

,     Rhodia,  697,  a. 

„     Roscia  theatralis,  697,  b ; 
1123,  b. 

„     Rubria,  697,  b. 

„     Rupiliae,  698,  a;  964,  b. 

„     sacratae,  698,  a. 

„     Satura,  683,  a ;   1008,  b. 

„     Scantinia,  698,  b. 

„     Scribonia,  698,  b. 

„     Sempronia   de    foenore, 
699,  a. 

„     Semproniae,  698,  b. 

„     Servilia  agraria,  699,  a. 

„  „       Caepionis,  649,  b. 

„  „        Glaucia  de  civi- 

tate,  986,  b. 

,,  „        Glaucia  de  repe- 

tundis,649,  b; 
986,  b. 

„  „       judiciaria,    649, 

b ;  699,  a. 

„     Silia,  699,  a. 

„     Silvani  et  Carbonis,695,b. 

„     Sulpicia  Sempronia,  699, 
b. 

„     Sulpieiae,  699,  b. 

„     Sumptuariae,  1077,  a. 

„     Tabellariae,  1091,  a. 

„     Tarpeia  Aternia,  685,  a. 

„     Terentia  Cassia,  549,  a. 

„     Terentilia,  699,  a. 

„     Testamentariae,  699,  b. 

„     Thoria,  699,  b. 

„     Titia,  700,  b. 

„         „      de  alea,  75,  a. 

„         „      de  tutoribus,  700, 
b. 

„     Trebonia,  700,  b. 

„     Tribunicia,  1 149,  a. 

„     Tullia  de  ambitu,  77,  b. 

„  „     de    legatione    li- 

bera, 679,  a. 

„     Valeria,  de  proscriptione, 
963,  b. 

,,     Valeriae,  700,  b. 

„  „         et    Horatiae, 

700,  b;   928, 
a. 

„     Varia,  725,  a. 

„     Vatinia    de     provinciis, 
701,  a. 

„  „      deoolonis,  701,  a. 

„     de  vi,  1209,  a. 

„     viaria,  701,  a;  1193,  a. 

„     vieesimaria,  1196,  a. 

„     Villia  annalis,  701,  b. 

„     Visellia,  96,  a;  701,  b. 

„     Voconia,  696,  b  j  701,  b. 
Libatio,  1000,  a. 
Libella,  702,  b ;  70C,  a. 
Libellus,  792,  b;  843,  b. 
Liber,  637,  a ;  703,  b ;  704,  b. 

,,      statu,  730,  b. 
Libera  fuga,  515,  b. 


INDKX. 
Liberales  ludi,  414,  b. 
Liberalia,  414,  a. 
Liberalis  causa,  143,  a. 

„         manus,  143,  a. 
Liberalitas,  77,  a. 
Liberi,  637,  a ;  705,  a. 
Libertas,  704,  b. 
Libertus  (Greek),  705,  a. 

„        (Roman),  705,  a. 
Libertinus,  637,  a. 
Libitinarii,  558,  a. 
Libra,  706,  a. 

„      or  as,  706,  a;  810,  a. 
Librae,  151,  a. 
Libramentum,  113,  b. 
Libraria  taberna,  704,  b. 
Librarii,  570,  b  ;  704,  b  ;  706,  b. 
Librarius  legionis,  7,  b. 
Librator,  707,  a. 
Libripens,  727,  b. 
Liburna,  786,  a. 
Liburnica,  786,  a. 
Lioeri,  172,  a. 
Licia,  1101,  a. 
Liciatorum,  1101,  a. 
Licinia  lex  de  sodalitiis,  77,  b. 

„      Junia  lex,  693,  b. 

„       Mucia  lex,  693,  b.    - 

„      lex  sumturia,  1076,  b. 
Liciniae  rogationes,  693,  b. 
Licitari,  172,  a. 
Lictor,  707,  a. 
Ligo,  707,  b. 
Ligula,  707,  b ;  979,  a. 
Lima,  707,  b. 
Limbus,  707,  b. 
Limen,  624,  b  ;  949,  b. 
Limes,  29,  b. 
Limitatio,  29,  b. 
Limus,  1075,  a. 
Linearii,  29,  b. 
Lin  teamen,  851,  b. 
Linteones,  1099,  a. 
Linteum,  674,  b. 
Linum,  1092,  a. 
Lirare,  49,  b. 
Literae,  843,  b. 
Literarum  obligatio,  818,  a. 
Literati,  1041,  b. 
Lithostrotum,  431,  a. 
Litis  contestatio,  708,  a ;  8 1 9,  a. 
Litus  dividuae  exceptio,  11,  b. 
Lituus,  709,  b. 
Lixae,  234,  b. 

Locare  agrum,  43,  a ;  48,  b. 
Locarii,  88,  b. 

Locati  et  conducti  actio,  710,  a. 
Locatio,  710,  a. 

„        fructus,  43,  a. 
Locator,  710,  a. 
Loculamentum,  203,  a. 
Loculus,  569,  b. 
Locuples,  710,  a. 
Locus  liberatus  et  effatus,  1 104, 

a. 
Lodicula,  710,  a. 
Lodix,  710,  a. 
Logistae,  376,  b. 
Lomentum,  57,  b. 
Lora,  1203,  a. 


Lorarii,  540,  a, 

Lorica,  711,  a. 

Lucar,  613,  a. 

Lucerences,  875,  b  ;   1 155,  b. 

Luceres,  875,  b  ;   1155,  b. 

Lucerna,  713,  a. 

Lucta,  713,  b. 

Luctatio,  713,  b. 

Ludi,  714,  b. 

Apollinares,  715,  a. 

Augustales,  179,  b. 

Capitolini,  715,  a. 

Circenses,  286,  b ;  7 1 4,  b 
715,  b. 

compitalitii,  1347,  b. 

Consuales,  286,  b. 

Florales,  542,  a. 

funebres,  715,  b. 

honorarii,  716,  a. 

liberales,  414,  b. 

magni,  715,  b. 

Martiales,  716,  a. 

Megalenses,  749,  a. 

natalitii,  716,  a. 

Palatini,  716,  a. 

piscatorii,  716,  a. 

plebeii,  716,  a. 

pontifical  es,  716.  b, 

quaestorii,  716,  b. 

quinquennales,  9,  a. 

Romani,  716,  b. 

saeculares,  716,  b. 

scenici,  714,  b;  749,  a. 

Tarentini,  716,  b. 

Taurii,  716,  b. 
Ludus,  574,  b. 

duodecim    scriptorum, 

671,  a. 
latrunculorum,  670,  b. 
Trojae,  288,  a. 
Lumen,  1 1 5,  a ;  538,  b. 
Luminum  servitus,  1031,  b. 
Lupanar,  258,  b, 
Lupatum,  548,  a. 
Lupercalia,  718,  a. 
Luperci,  718,  a. 
Lupus  ferreus,  719,  a. 
Lustratio,  719,  a. 
Lustrum,  259,  a;  719,  b. 
Lychnuchus, 
Lyra,  148,  b;  720,  a. 


M. 

Macchus,  347,  a. 
Macedonianum   senatusconsul- 

tum,  1026,  a. 
Macellarius,  722,  a. 
Macellum,  722,  a. 
Maceria,  769,  b. 
Machinae,  722,  a. 
Macrum  solum,  45,  b. 
Mactra,  I,  a. 
Maenia  lex,  694,  b. 
Maenianum,  86,  b ;  88,  a ;  723, 

a. 
Magadis,  721,  a;  779, a. 
Magister,  723,  a. 

,,         admissionum,  1 4,  b. 


Magister    armorum,  723,  a. 

„         auctiones,  208,  b. 

„         convivii,  1082,  b. 

„         epistolarum,  723,  a. 

„         equitum,  407,  b. 

„         libellorum,  723,  a. 

„         memoriae,  723,  a. 

„         militum,  723.  a. 

„         navis,  480,  b. 

„         officiorum,  723,  a. 

„        populi,  405,  a. 

„         scriniorum,  723,  b. 

„        societatis,  723,  b. 

„         vicorum,  723,  b. 
Magistratus,  723,  b. 
Magnifici,  628,  a. 
Maius,  232,  a. 
Majestas,  724,  b. 
Majores,  636,  b. 
Malleolus,  726,  a. 
Malleus,  726,  a. 
Malluvium,  729,  b. 
Malus,  789,  a. 
Malus  oculus,  521,  b. 
Mamilia  lex,  694,  b. 
Mammaeani,  75,  b. 
Manceps,  265,  a ;  726,  b. 
Mancipatio,  727,  b  ;  1116,  a. 
Mancipi  res,  421,  b;   1218,  a. 
Mancipii,  728,  a. 

„         causa,  726,  b. 
Mancipium,  727,  a. 
Maxidata  principum,  728,  b. 
Mandatarius,  728,  b. 
Mandatl  actio,  728,  b. 
Mandator,  728,  b. 
Mandatum,  728,  b. 
Mandrae,  671,  a. 
Mane,  409,  a. 
Mangones,  1040,  a. 
Manica,  729,  a. 
Manicula,  1 1 8,  a. 
Manilia  lex,  694,  b. 
Manipulares,  500,  b. 
Manipularii,  500,  b. 
Manipulus,   494,    a;    497,    a; 

500,  b. 
Manlia  lex,  731,  b. 
Mansio,  729,  a. 
Mansionarius,  729,  b. 
Mansiones,  729,  b;  880,  b. 
Mantele,  729,  b. 
Manuarium  aes,  26,  b. 
Manubiae,  951,  b;   1053,  b. 
Manum,  conventio  in,  740,  b  ; 

742,  a. 
Manumissio,  730,  a. 
Manumissor,  730,  b. 
Manus,  26,  b. 

„      ferrea,  586,  b. 
„      injectio,  731,  b. 
Mappa,  729,  b. 
Marcia  lex,  695,  a. 
Margines,  1192,  b. 
Maria  lex,  695,  a. 
Marsupium,  732,  b. 
Martialis  flamen,  504,  a. 
Martiales  ludi,  716,  a. 
Martius,  232. 
Mastigia,  540,  a. 


INDEX. 
Mastiche,  903,  b. 
Matara,  589,  a. 
Mater,  310,  a. 

Materfamilias,  51 9,  b ;  740,  b. 
Mathesis,  144,  b. 
Matralia,  735,  a. 
Matrimonium,  785,  b. 
Matrona,  741,  a. 
Matronales  feriae,  744,  a. 
Matronalia,  744,  a. 
Mausoleum,  561,  a;  744,  a. 
Mazonomus,  745,  b. 
Mediastini,  48,  a ;  745,  b. 
Medicamina,  1204,  a. 
Medicina,  745,  b. 
Medicus,  747,  a. 
Medimnus,  748,  b. 
Meditrinalia,  748,  b. 
Medix  tuticus,  748,  b. 
Medulla  nudata,  55,  b. 
Megalenses  ludi,  749,  a. 
Megalensia,  149,  a. 
Megalesia,  749,  a. 
Melligo,  70,  b. 
Membrana,  703,  b. 
Meimnia  lex,  234,  b. 
Mensa,  749,  b. 

„      de,  131,  a.  " 
Mensae  Delphicae,  2,  a. 

„       scripturam,  per,  1 31 ,  a. 
Mensam  per,  181,  a. 
Mensarii,  750,  a. 
Mensularii,  750,  a. 
Mensta  lex,  695,  a. 
Mensis,  238,  a. 
Mensores,  71,  b;  750,  b. 
Menstruum,  1041,  b. 
Mensura,  750,  a. 
Mercenarii,  758,  a. 
Mercenarius,  48,  a. 
Merenda,  306,  b. 
Meridiani,  575,  b. 
Meridies,  409,  a. 
Messio,  52,  b. 
Metae,  284,  a. 
Metallum,  759,  a. 
Methodici,  746,  b. 
Metretes,  762,  a ;   1223,  b. 
Metronomi,  762,  b. 
Milium,  56,  a. 
Mille  passuum,  762,  b. 
Milliare,  762,  b. 
Milliarium,  762,  b. 

„  aureum,  763,  a. 

Milvus,  154,  a. 
Mimus,  763,  a. 
Mina,  931,  b. 
Minores,  374,  b  ;  636,  b. 
Minucia  lex,  695,  a. 
Minutio  capitis,  239,  b. 
Mirmillones,  575,  b. 
Missio,  499,  b  :  575,  a. 

„     causaria,  499,  b. 

„     honesta,  499,  b. 

„     ignominiosa,  499,  b. 
Missus,  287,  b. 

„      aerarius,  287,  b. 
Mitra,  329,  b;   1224,  b. 
Mixta  actio,  10,  a. 
Modiolus,  378,  b  j  764,  b. 
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Modius,  764,  b. 
Modulus,  764,  b. 

„       acceptorius,  115,  a. 
„       erogatorius,  1 1 5,  a. 
Modus  legitimus,  1033,  b. 
Moenia,  769,  b. 
Mola,  765,  a. 

„     salsa,  743,  a ;  999,  b 
Monarchia,  766,  a. 
Monaulos,  1180,  b. 
Moneta,  766,  a ;  808,  b. 
Monetales  triumviri,  766,  a 
Monetarii,  767,  a. 
Monile,  767,  b. 
Monitor,  1122,  a. 
Monopodium,  758,  a. 
Monoxylon,  783,  a;  875,  b. 
Monstrum,  961,  a. 
Monumentum,  561,  a. 
Morator,  287,  a. 
Morbus  comitialis,  336,  b. 
Mortarium,  768,  b. 
Morum  regimen,  263,  a. 

„       cura,  or   praefectura, 

263,  b. 
Mos,  657,  a. 
Motio  e  senatu,  264,  a. 

„      e  tribu,  264,  b. 
Muciana  cautio,  259,  b. 
Mulier,  1179,  a. 
Miilleus,  222,  a. 
Mulsa,  1205,  b. 
Mulsum,  1205,  a. 
Multa,  929,  a. 
Munerator,  574,  a. 
Municeps,  318,  b. 
Municipes,  318,  b. 
Municipium,  318,  b. 
Munifex,  202,  a. 
Munus,  574,  a ;  61 3,  b. 
Munychia,  769,  a. 
Muralis  corona,  360,  b. 
Muries,  1190,  a. 
Murrea  vasa,  769,  b. 
Murrhina  vasa,  769,  b. 
Murus,  769,  b. 
Muscarium,  539,  b. 
Musculus,  772,  a. 
Museum,  772,  b. 
Musica  muta,  862,  a. 
Musivarii,  915,  b, 
Musivum  opus,  431,  a ,  91 5,  m 
Mustaceum,  743,  a. 
Mustum,  1201,  b. 
Mutationes,  729,  b. 
Mutui  actio,  780,  b. 

„      datio,  780,  b. 
Mutuli,  325,  a. 
Mutus,  818,  a;   1113,  a. 
Mutuum,  780,  b. 
Mysteria,  781,  a. 
Mystrum,  782,  a. 

N. 

Nacca,551,  b. 
Naenia,  559,  a. 
Narthecia,  1214,  a. 
Natalitii  ludi,  716,  a. 
Natalibus  restitutio,  637,  b. 
4  M  4 
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Natatio,  189,  b  ;   195,  a. 
Natatorium,  1 89,  b. 
Naturales,  879,  b. 
Navalia,  782,  a. 
Navalis  corona,  360,  a. 

„       scriba,  1012,  a. 
Navarchus,  782,  b. 
Navis,  783,  a. 

„      aperta,  784,  b. 
Naumachia,  792,  b. 
Naumachiarii,  792,  b. 
Nauta,  480,  b. 
Nebris,  793,  b. 
Necessarii  heredes,  598,  b. 
Nefasti  dies,  409,  b. 
Negativa  actio,  350,  a. 
Negatoria  actio,  350,  a ;  1 033,  a. 
Negligentia,  373,  a. 
Negotiatores,  794,  b. 
Negotiorum    gestorum     actio, 

794,  a. 
Nenia,  559,  a. 
Nepos,  310,  a. 
Neptis,  310,  a. 
Neptunalia,  795,  b. 
Neroniana,  983,  a. 
Nexum,  795,  b. 
Nexus,  796,  a. 
Nidus,  203,  a. 
Nisus,  or  Nixus,  148,  b. 
Nobiles,  798,  b. 
Nobilitas,  798,  b. 
Nodus,  800,  a. 
Nomen,  527,  a  ;  800,  a. 

„       expedire,or  expungere, 
131,  a. 

„       Latin um,  1050,  a. 

„       (Greek),  800,  a. 

„       (Roman),  800,  b. 
Nomenclator,  77,  a. 
Nonae,  231,  b. 
Norma,  806,  a. 
Nota,  806,  a. 

„    censoria,  263,  b ;  635,  b. 
Notarii,  8,  b  ;  222,  a  ;  806,  a  ; 

807,  a. 
Notatio  censoria,  263,  b. 
Novacula,  197,  b. 
Novale,  60,  b. 
Novalis,  60,  b. 
Novatio,  819,  a. 
Novellae,  807,  a. 

„        constitutionis,  807,  a. 
November,  232. 
Novendiale,  562,  a ;  807,  b. 
Noverca,  28,  b. 
Novi  homines,  799,  a. 

„    operis  nuntiatio,  835,  a. 
Noxa,  808,  a;  929,  a. 
Noxalis  actio,  807,  b. 
Noxia,  808,  a. 
Nubilarium,  53,  a. 
Nucleus,  1192,  a. 
Nudipedalia,  221,  a. 
Nudus,  808,  b. 
Numeratio,  1019,  b. 
Numisma,  808,  b. 
Nummularii,  750,  a. 
Numularii,  750,  a. 
Nummus,  or  Numus,  808,  b. 
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Nummus  aureus,  182,  a. 
Nuncupatio,  1116,  b. 
Nundinae,  815,  b. 
Nundinum,  816,  b. 
Nuntiatio,  1 76,  b  ;  835,  b. 
Nuptiae,  735,  b. 
Nurus,  28,  b. 


O. 

Oarion,    or    Orion,    152,   a ; 

161,  b. 
Obarator,  52,  a. 
Obeliscus,  816,  b. 
Obices,  626,  b. 
Obligatio,  817,  a. 
Obligationes,  817,  a. 
Obnuntiatio,  176,  b. 
Obolus,821,b;931,b;  1213,b. 
Obrogare  legem,  682,  b. 
Obsidionalis  corona,  359,  a. 
Obsonium,  835,  b. 
Occasus,  155. 
Occatio,  52,  a ;  984,  b. 
Occupatio,  821,  b. 
Ocimum,  or  Ocymum,  59,  b. 
Ocrea,  822,  a. 
Octavae,  1184,  b. 
Octavia  lex,  549,  a.  . 
October,  232, 

„         equus,  880,  a. 
Oetophoron,  672,  b. 
Oecus,  428,  b. 
Oenomelum,  1205,  b. 
Oenophorum,  823,  b. 
Oenophorus,  823,  b. 
Oesipum,  1214,  b. 
Offendix,  102,  a. 
Officiates,  508,  b. 
Officium  admissionis,  14,  b. 
Offringere,  49,  b. 
Ogulnia  lex,  695,  a. 
Olea,  823,  b. 
Oleagina  corona,  361,  b. 
Olenie,  149,  a. 
Olenium  astrum,   or   pecus, 

149,  a. 
Oletum,  823,  b. 
Oleum,  823,  b. 
Oliva,  823,  b. 
Olivetum,  823,  b. 
Olla,  561,  bj  827,  a. 
Olor,  149,  a. 
Olympia,  9,  a;  828,  a. 
Onager,  1139,  a. 
Onerariae  naves,  358,  b. 
Oneris  ferendi  servitus,  1031,  b. 
Onyx,  alabaster,  74,  a. 
Opalia,  835,  a ;   1009,  b. 
Operae,  878,  b. 

„       servorum   et   anima- 

lium,  1031,  a. 
Operarii,  8,  b ;  47,  b. 
Operis  novi  nuntiatio,  835,  a. 
Opifera,  790,  b. 
Opima  spolia,  1054,  a. 
Opimianum  vinum,  1201,  b. 
Opinatores,  835,  b. 
Opistographi,  704,  a. 


Oppia  lex,  1077,  a. 
Oppidum,  285,  a. 
Opsonator,  836,  a. 
Opsonium,  835,  b. 
Optio,  497,  506,  a. 
Optimates,  799,  b. 
Opus,  or  acceptum  referre, 
265,  b. 

„     novum,  835,  a. 
Oraculum,  836,  b. 
Orarium,  843,  a. 
Oratio,  16,  b. 

Orationes  principum,  843,  a 
Orator,  843,  b. 
Orbis,  532,  b. 
Orbus,  692,  b. 
Orca,  1048,  b. 
Orchestra,  1 122,  a. 
Orchia  lex,  1077,  a. 
Orcinus  libertus,  730,  b. 
„         senator,  730,  b  ; 
1C17,  a. 
Ordinarii  gladiatores.  575,  b. 

„        servi,  1041,  a. 
Ordinarius  judex, 968,a;  969, a. 
Ordinum    ductores,    497,    aj 

504,  b. 
Ordo,  318,  a;  501,  b;  676,  bj 
845,  a. 

„      decurionum,      318,    a; 
845,  a. 

„     equestris,  473,  b ;  845,  a. 

„     senatorius,  S45,  a ;   1018 
a. 
Oreae,  548,  a. 
Organum,  722,  a. 
Orichalcum,  25,  a ;  845,  b. 
Originarii,  311,  b. 
Ornamentatriumphalia,l  1 67,b 
Ornatrix, 
Orneatae,  888,  b. 
Ornithones,  68,  b. 
Ortus,  155,  b. 
Oscines,  1 75,  b. 
Oscillum,  846,  a. 
Ostentum,  961,  a. 
Ostiarium,  846,  a. 
Ostiarius,  427,  b. 
Ostium,  427,  a ;  624,  a. 
Ova,  284,  a. 
Ovalis  corona,  361,  a. 
Ovatio,  846,  a. 
Ovile,  336,  b. 
Ovinia  lex,  101 8,  a. 


Pabula,  58,  b. 
Pactio,  820,  b. 
Factum,  821,  a. 
Paean,  846,  b. 
Paedagogia,  847,  b. 
Paedagogium,  847,  b. 
Paedagogus,  847,  a. 
Paenula,  848,  a. 
Paganalia,  848,  b. 
Pagani,  848,  b. 
Paganica,  919,  a. 
Pagi,  848,  b. 


Pala,  96,  b  ;   848,  b. 

Palaestra,  849,  a. 

Palangae,  894,  a. 

Palaria,  854,  b. 

Palatini  ludi,  716,  a. 

Palea,  57,  a. 

Palilia,  849,  b. 

Palilicium,  or  Parilicium  sidus, 

150,  a. 
Palimpsestus,  704,  a. 
Palla,  850,  b. 
Palliata  fabula,  346,  b. 
Palliatus,  853,  b. 
Pallidum,  850,  b. 
Pallium,  850,  b. 
Palmipes,  853,  b. 
Palmus,  75,  b ;  372,  b  ;  853,  b. 
Paludamentum,  853,  b. 
Paludatus,  853,  b. 
Palus,  854,  b. 
Panathenaea,  855,  a. 
Pancratiastae,  857,  b. 
Pancratium,  857,  a. 
Pandectae,  858,  a. 
Panegyris,  861,  b. 
Panicura,  56,  a. 
Panis  gradilis,  550,  b. 
Pantomimus,  862,  a. 
Papia  lex  de  peregrinis,  695,  a. 

„     Poppaea    lex,    206,    b; 

418,  b;     691,  b;    878,    b; 

879,  b. 
Papiria  lex,  695,  a. 

„       Pl&utia  lex,  695,  b. 
„       Poetelia  lex,  696,  a. 
„       tabellaria  lex,  1091,  a. 
Papyrus,  703,  b. 
Par  impar  ludere,  863,  a. 
Paradisus,  863,  b. 
Paragauda,  864,  a. 
Paraphema,  437,  a. 
Parasiti,  867,  a. 
Parentalia,  562,  b. 
Paries,  868,  a. 
Parilia,  849,  b. 
Parma,  496,  b  ;   870,  a. 
Parmula,  870,  a. 
Parochi,  870,  b. 
Paropsis,  870,  b. 
Parricida,  687,  b. 
Parricidium,  687,  a. 
Partiarius,  48,  b. 
Pascendi  servitus,  1032,  a. 
Pascua,  1184,  a. 

„      publica,  1012,  a. 
Passutn,  1203,  b.  . 
Passus,  751,  b;  871,  a. 
Pastio,  61,  a. 

„       agrestis,  61,  a. 
„       villatica,  66,  a. 
Pastophoros,  871,  a. 
Patella,  871,  b. 
Pater,  310,  a. 

„     familias,  519,  b  ;   874,  a. 

„     patratus,  531,  a. 
Patera  871,  b. 
Pathologia, 
Patibulum,  563,  a. 
Patina,  872,  b. 
Patres,  875,  a;  1016,  a. 


INDEX. 
Patres  conscripti,  1016,  b. 
Patria  potestas,  873,  a. 
Patrioii,  875,  a. 
Patrimi  et  matrimi,  or  Patri- 

mes  et  matrimes,  877,  b. 
Patrimus,  877,  b. 
Patrona,  878,  a. 
Patronomi,  877,  b. 
Patronus,  878,  a. 
Patruus,  310,  a. 
Pavimentum,  431,  a;  1192,  b. 
Pavonaceum,  1099,  a. 
Pauperie,  actio  de,  880,  b. 
Pauperies,  880,  b. 
Fausarii,  880,  b. 
Peeten,  881,  a;   1101,  b. 
Pecuarii,  881,  a. 
Peculator,  881,  a. 
Peculatus,  881,  a. 
Peculio,  actio  de,  1037,  b. 
Peculium,  869,  b  ;  10S7,  b. 
„  castrense,  874,  b. 

Pecunia,  808,  b. 

„       certa,  818,  a. 
„       vacua,  131,  a. 
Pecuniae  repetundae,  986,  a. 
Pecus,  881,  a. 

„      hirtum,  61,  b. 

„     Tarentinum,  or  Graecum, 
61,  b. 
Pedaneus  judex,  651,  a. 
Pedarii    senatores,    851,   a; 

1018,  a. 
Pedisequi,  881,  b. 
Peducaea,  lex,  695,  b. 
Pedum,  881,  b. 
Pegasus,  149,  b. 
Pegma,  882,  a. 
Pegmares,  882,  a. 
Pellex,  349,  b. 
Pellis,  882,  a. 
Pelta,  882,  b. 
Penicillus  -urn,  903,  a. 
Pentacosiomedimni,    266,   a ; 

1155,  a. 
Pentathli,  883,  a. 
Pentathlon,  883,  a. 
Peplum,  884,  b. 
Per  condictionem,  885,  b. 
Per   judicis  postulationem, 

885,  b. 
Per  manus  injectionem,  731,  b. 
Per  pignoris  capionem,  or  cap- 

tionem,  885,  b. 
Pera,  886,  a. 
Perduellio,  725,  a. 
Perduellionis  duumviri,  886,  b. 
Peregrinus,  291,  b. 
Peremptoria  exceptio,  11,  b. 
Perferre  legem,  682,  b. 
Pergula,  886,  b. 
Periscelis,  889,  a. 
Peristiarchus,  441,  b. 
Peristroma,  674,  b ;   1079,  b. 
Peristylium,  425,  a  ;  428,  a; 

889,  b. 
Peritiores,  653,  b. 
Permutatio,  130,  b. 
Pero,  889,  b. 
Perpetua  actio,  8,  a ;   10,  b. 
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Perscribere,  131,  a. 
Perscriptio,  131,  a. 
Persae,  149,  b. 
Perseus,  149,  a. 
Perula,  886,  a. 
Prosecutoria  actio,  10,  a. 
Persona,  889,  b. 
Pertica,  893,  a. 
Pes,  751,  b;  893,  a. 

„    Drusianus,  893,  b. 

„    sestertius,  893,  b. 
Pessulus,  626,  b. 
Pesulani  lex,  695,  b. 
Petasus,  920,  a ;   1213,  b. 
Petauristae,  894,  a. 
Petaurum,  893,  b. 
Petitor,  13,  a ;  77,  a. 
Petorritum,  894,  a, 
Petreia  lex,  695,  b. 
Petronia  lex,  695,  b. 
Phalae,  284,  b. 
Phalangae,  894,  a. 
Phalangarii,  894,  a. 
Phalanx,  481,  b;  482,  b, 

488,  a. 
Phalarica,  589,  a. 
Fhalera,  894,  a. 
Phallus,  411,  a;  521,  b. 
Pharetra,  894,  b. 
Pharos,  or  Pharus,  895,  a. 
Phaselus,  895,  b. 
Phengites,  1052,  b. 
Philyra,  703,  b. 
Phrygio,  851,  a. 
Picatio,  1202,  a. 
Pictura,  899,  b. 
Pignoraticia  actio,  917,  b. 
Pignoris  capio,  916,  b. 
Pignus,  915,  b. 
Pila,  768,  b;  918,  a. 

„    trigonalis,  919,  a. 
Pilani,  501,  b. 
Pilentum,  919,  a. 
Pileolum,  919,  b. 
Pileolus,  919,  b. 
Pileum,  91 9,  b. 
Pileus,  919,  b. 
Pilicrepus,  918,  b. 
Pilum,497,  a;  588,  a;  768, b. 
Pinacotheca,  921,  a. 
Pinaria  lex,  695,  b. 
Pinsere,  54,  b. 
Piscatorii  ludi,  716,  a. 
Pisces,  151,  b. 
Piscis,  153,  b. 
Piscina,  70,  a  ;  114,  a  ;   189,  b; 

191,  b;  195,  a;  921,  a. 
Pistillum,  768,  b. 
Pistor,  921,  a. 
Pistrinum,  765,  b  ;  768,  b. 
Pistris,  or  Pistrix,  152,  a. 
Pittacium,  533,  b. 
Plaetoria  lex,  374,  b  ;  409,  a. 
Plaga,  989,  b. 
Plagiarius,  921,  b. 
Plagium,  921,  b. 
Planetae,  922,  a. 
Planetarii,  144,  b. 
Plaustrum,  or  Plostrum,  147, 

b ;  923,  a. 
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Plautia,   or   Flotia    lex  de  vi 
1209,  a. 
„       judiciaria,  650,  a;  69.5 
b. 
Plebeii,  923,  b. 

„       ludi,  716,  a. 
Plebes,  923,  b. 
Plebiscitum,  682,  a  ;   927,  b. 
Plebs,  923,  b. 
Plectrum,  721,  b. 
Pleni  menses,  226,  a  ;  227,  b. 
Pleiades,  150,  a ;   157,  b. 
Pleurici,  30,  b. 
Plostellum  poenicum,  53,  a. 
Plumarii,  923,  a. 
Pluteus,  674,  b  ;  928,  b. 
Pneumatici,  746,  b. 
Pnyx,  440,  b. 
Poculum,  923,  b. 
Podium,  86,  b  ;  88,  a  :  323,  b ; 

929,  a. 
Poecile,  944,  a. 
Poena,  929,  a. 
Poetelia  Papiria  lex,   696,   a  ; 

797,  a. 
Politor,  48,  b. 
Pollen,  55,  b. 

Pollex,  372,  b;  751,  b;  893,  b. 
Pollicaris,  893,  b. 
Pollicitatio,  821,  a. 
Pollinctores,  558,  a. 
Polus,  615,  a;  929,  b 
Polychromy,  905,  b  ;   1092,  a. 
Polymita,  1102,  b. 
Pomeridianum  tempus,  409,  a. 
Pomoerium,  930,  a. 
Pompa,  931,  a. 

„      Circensis,  287,  a. 
Pompeiae  leges,  696,  a. 
Pondera,  931,  a. 
Pondo,  706,  a. 
Pons,  336,  b  ;  936,  b. 
„     Aelius,  938,  b. 
„     Aemilius,  937,  b. 
„     Cestius,  937,  b. 
„     Fabricius,  937,  b. 
„     Janiculensis,  938,  a. 
„     Milvius,  938,  a. 
„     Palatinus,  937,  b. 
„     Sublicius,  937,  a. 
„     suffragiorum,  939,  b. 
„     Vaticanus,  936,  a. 
Pontifex,  938,  b. 
Pontificales  libri,  941,  a. 
„  ludi,  716,  b. 

Pontifices  minores,  942,  a. 
Pontificii  libri,  941,  a. 
Pontificium  jus,  656,  b  ;  941. 
Popa,  258,  b  ;  373,  b  ;  1000,  a. 
Popilia  lex,  695,  a. 
Popina,  258,  b. 
Poplifugia,  942,  b. 
Populares,  799,  b. 

„         actiones,  1200,  b. 
Popularia,  88,  b. 
Populi  scitum,  682,  b. 
Populifugia,    or    Poplifugia, 

942,  b. 
Populus,  88,  b. 
Por,  1039,  1) 
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,    Porciae   eges,  696,  a. 

Porta,  943,  a. 
,        „     decumana, 249,  a;  251,  b. 
„     Libitinensis,  285,  b. 
„     pompae,  285,  b. 
„     praetoria,   or    extraordi- 
naria,  249,  a;  251,  b. 
„     principalis,  249,  a. 
„     quaestoria,  249,  a. 
„     triumphalis,  285,  b. 
Portentum,  961,  a. 
Porticus,  944,  a. 
Portisculus,  944,  b. 
Portitores,  945,  a  ;  973,  b. 
Portorium,  944,  b. 
Portumnalia,  945,  b. 
Portunalia,  945,  b. 
Posca,  945,  b. 

Possessio,  38,  a;  945,  b;  949,  a. 
„         bonae  fidei,  422,  b. 
„         bonorum,  208,  b. 
„         clandestina,  643,  b. 
Possessor,  946,  b  ;  949,  a. 
Postes,  624,  b. 
Posticum,  624,  b. 
Postliminium,  949,  b. 
Postmeridianum  tempus,  409,  a. 
Postsignani,  502,  b. 
Postulaticii,  575,  b. 
Postumus,  601,  a. 
Potestas,  873,  a. 
Praecidianeae  feriae,  530,  a. 
Praecinctio,    87,    a ;     88,    b ; 

1121,  a. 
Praecinctus,  1173,  a. 
Praecones,  951,  b;    1125,  a. 
Praeconium,  951,  b. 
Praeda,950,b;  951, b;  1053, b. 
Praedia,  954,  b  ;  955,  a. 
Praediator,  954,  b. 
Praediatorium  jus,  955,  a. 
Praediorum  servitutes,   1031  ; 

1033,  a. 
Praedium,  952,  a. 
Praefecti  sociorum,  497,  b. 
Praefectus,  967,  b. 

„         aerarii,  24,  a. 

„         alimentorum,  75,  b. 

„         annonae,     540,    b ; 

952,  a. 
„         aquarum,  115,  b. 
„         castrorum,  952,  b. 
„         classis,  952,  b. 
„         fabrum,  517,  b. 
„         juri  dicundo,  318,  b. 
„         praetorio,  952,  b. 
„         vigilum,  510,  a. 
„         urbi,  953,  a ;  993,  a. 
Praefectura,  318,  b  ;  319,  a. 
Praeficae,  558,  b. 
Praefurnium,  192,  b;  546,  a. 
Praejudicium,  954,  a. 
Praelusio,  575,  a. 
Praenomen,  801,  b. 
Praepetes,  175,  b. 
Praepositus,  954,  b. 
Praevogativa  centuria, 

„  tribus,    338,     b; 

339,  b. 
Praerogativae,  339,  b. 


Praes,  954,  b. 

Praescriptio,  12,  a ;  955,  a. 
Praeses,  967,  b ;  969,  a. 
Praesidia,  250,  b. 
Praestatio,  955,  b. 
Praetentura,  251,  b  ;  253,  b. 
Praeteritii  senatores,  264,   b 

1018,  a. 
Praetexta,  1137,  a. 
Praetextata  fabula,  346,  b. 
Praetextatus,  631,  a. 
Praetor,  956,  a. 

„       peregrinus,  956,  b. 
„       urbanus,  956,  b. 
Praetoria  actio,  10,  a. 

„        cohors,  957,  a. 
Praetoriani,  957,  a. 
Praetorii  latera,  251,  b;  253, 

a. 
Praetorium,   246,  bj  251,  b; 

253,  a  j  958,  a. 
Praevaricatio,  1027,  b. 
Pragmatici,  844,  a. 
Prandium,  306,  a. 
Precarium,  39,  b ;  643,  b. 
Prehensio,  1151,  b. 
Prelum,  or  Praelum,  958,  a. 
Prensatio,  77,  a. 
Primicerius,  958,  a. 
Primipilaris,  508,  b. 
Primipilus,  505,  a. 
Princeps  juventutis,  475,  a. 

„        senatus,  1017,  b. 
Principales  constitutiones,  351, 

a. 
Principes,  494,  b ;  496,  b. 
Principia,  502,  a. 

„        via,  248,  a. 
Principium,  332,  a. 
Privatae  feriae,  528,  a. 
Privatum  jus,  291,  b;  657,  b. 
Privilegium,  514,  b;  516,  a; 

683,  b ;  805,  b. 
Privigna,  28,  b. 
Privignus,  28,  b. 
Proamita,  810,  a. 
Proavia,  310,  a. 
Proavunculus,  310,  a. 
Proavus,  310,  a. 
Probatio  nummorum,  131,  b. 
Proconsul,  960,  b ;  967,  b. 
Procubitores,  503,  a. 
Procuratio  prodigiorum,  961 ,  a. 
Procurator,    12,  a;  47,  a;  48, 
a;  222, a;  961, a; 
967,  b. 
„        alimentorum,  75,  b. 
„        peni,  260,  b. 
Procyon,  1 52,  b. 
Prodigium,  961,  a. 
Prodigus,  1113,  b. 
Proeliales  dies,  410,  a. 
Profesti  dies,  409,  b. 
Progenor,  28,  b. 
Projiciendi  Servitus,  1031,  b 
Proletarii,  239,  a. 
Promatertcra,  310,  a. 
Promissa,  741,  b. 
Promissor,  817,  b. 
Promulsis,  307,  a  ;   1205,  b. 


Promus,  260,  b. 
Promuscondus,  260,  b. 
Pronepos,  310,  a. 
Proneptis,  810,  a. 
Pronubae,  744,  a. 
Pronubi,  743,  b. 
Pronurus,  28,  b. 
Propatruus,  810,  a. 
Propes,  790,  b. 
Propnigeum,  192,  b. 
Proportionales,  30,  b. 
Propraetor,  967,  a. 
Proprietas,  422,  a. 
Prora,  786,  a. 
Proscenium,  1122,  a. 
Prosoindere,  49,  b. 
Proscribere,  963,  b. 
Proscripti,  963,  b. 
Proscriptio,  963,  b. 
Prosecta,  1000,  a. 
Prosiciae,  1000,  a. 
Prosocrus,  28,  b. 
Prospectus  servitus,  1031,  b. 
Protropum,  1201,  b. 
Provincia,  964,  b. 
Provocatio,  107,  a. 
Provocatores,  575,  b. 
Proximus  admissionum,  14,  b. 
„         infantiae,  637,  a. 
„        pubertati,  636,  b. 
Prudentiores,  653,  b. 
Pubertas,  374,  b  ;  636,  b. 
Pubes,  631,  a;  837,  a. 
Publicae  feriae,  528,  b. 
Publicani,  972,  b. 
Publici  servi,    1039,  aj    1041, 

a. 
Publicia  lex,  696,  a. 
Publiciana  in  rem   actio,  974, 

a. 
Publicum,  23,  b;  40,  a;  972,  b. 
„         jus,  291,  b  ;  657,  b. 
Publicus  ager,  29,  a ;  949,  a. 
Publilia  lex,  696,  a. 
Publiliae  leges,  696,  b. 
Puer,  1039,  b. 
Pugilatus,  974,  b. 
Pugiles,  974,  b. 
Pugillares,  1092,  a. 
Pugio,  975,  a. 
Pullarius,  176,  a. 
Pullati,  88,  b. 
Pulmentarium    servorum,   48, 

b. 
Pulpitum,  1 122,  b. 
Puis  fabata,  57,  b. 
Pulvinar,  286,  b;  975,  b. 
Pulvinus,  975,  b. 
Punctae,  115,  a. 
Pupia  lex,  697,  a. 
Pupillus,  3,  a;  630,  a;  636,  b  ; 

1177,  b. 
Pupillaris  substitutio,  599,  b. 
Puppis,  787,  a. 
Puteal,  976,  a. 
Puteus,  113,  a;  189,  b. 
Puticulae,  560,  b. 
Puticuli,  560,  b. 
Pyra,  559,  b. 
Pyrgus,  548,  b. 
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Pythia,  837,  a. 
Pytho,  836,  a. 
Pyxidula,  978,  b. 
Pyxis,  978,  b. 


Q. 
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Quod  jussu,  actio,  663,  b. 
Quorum    bonorum,  interdic- 
tum,  983,  b. 


Quadragesima,  978,  b. 
Quadrans,  140,  b. 
Quadrantal,  979,  a. 
Quadratarii,  915,  b. 
Quadriga,  379,  b. 
Quadriremes,  785,  b. 
Quadrupes,  880,  b. 
Quadruplatores,  980,  a. 
Quadruplicatio,  12,  a. 
Quadrussis,  141,  a. 
Quaesitor,  648,  b. 
Quaestiones,  648,  b. 

„  perpetuae,  648,  b. 

Quaestor,  980,  a. 
Quaestores   alimentorum,    75, 
b. 
„         classici,    981,    a; 

980,  b. 
„  parricidii,  648,  b. 

„  pecuniae  alimenta- 

riae,  75,  b. 
rerum    capitalium, 
648,  b. 
„  sacri  palatii,  982,  a. 

„  urbani,  981,  b. 

Quaestorii  ludi,  716,  b. 
Quaestorium,  249,  a;  253,  b. 
Quaestura  Ostiensis,  981,  b. 
Quales-quales,  104],  b. 
Qualus,  220,  b. 
Quanti  minoris  actio,  982,  a. 
Quartarius,  979,  a;  982,  b. 
Quasillariae,  220,  b;  1099,  b. 
Quasillus,  220,  b. 
Quatuorviri  juri  dicundo,  318, 
b. 
„  viarum    curanda- 

rum,  1193,  b. 
Querela  inoniciosi  testament), 

1 1 1 8,  a. 
Quinarius,  398,  b. 
Quinctilis,  232,  a. 
Quincunx,  140,  b. 
Quindecemviri,  387,  a. 
Quinquagesima,  982,  b. 
Quinquatria,  982,  b. 
Quinquatrus,  982,  b. 

„  minores   or  mi- 

nusculae,  983,  a, 
Quinquennalia,  983,  a. 
Quinquennalis,  318,  b. 
Quinqueremes,  785,  b. 
Quinquertium,  883,  a. 
Quinqueviri,  983,  a. 

„  mensarii,  750,  a; 

983,  a. 
Quintana,  248,  a. 
Quintia  lex,  697,  a. 
Quintilis,  232,  a. 
Quirinalia,  983,  a. 
Quirinaiis  Jimen,  540,  a. 
Quiritium  jus,  291,  b ;  658,  a. 


R. 

Radius,  378,  b. 
Ramnenses,  875,  b ;  1 155,  b. 
Ramnes,  875,  bj  1155,  b. 
Rapina,  58,  b. 

,,       or  rapta  bona,  564,  a. 
Rallum,  984,  b. 
Rallus,  984,  b. 
Rastellus,  984,  b. 
Rasitare,  1 97,  b. 
Raster,  984,  b. 
Rastrum,  984,  b. 
Rates,  783,  a. 
Rationes,  131 ,  a. 
Rationibus   distrahendis  actio 

1178,  b. 
Recepta;    de    recepto,    actio, 

984,  b. 
Recinium,  995,  a. 
Recinus,  995,  a. 
Rector,  969,  a. 
Recuperatores,  11,  b;  646,  b. 
Reda,  994,  b. 

Redemptor,    265,    b;    710,  a; 

985,  a. 
Redhibitoria  actio,  985,  a. 
Redimiculum,  985,  b. 
Refriva,  57,  b. 

Regia,  198,  a. 

„      lex,  1149,  a. 
Regifugium,  985,  b. 
Regina  sacrorum,  994,  a. 
Regula,  985,  b. 
Rei  residuae  exceptio,  11,  b. 
,,    uxoriae,    or    dotis    actio, 
438,  a. 
Relatio,  1019,  b;  1021,  a. 
Relegatio,  515,  b. 
Relegatus,  515,  b. 
Religiosus,  562,  a. 
Remancipatio,  419,  a;  455,  b. 
Remmia  lex,  234,  b. 
Remulcum,  986,  a. 
Remuria,  680,  1). 
Remus,  788,  a. 
Renuntiatio,  336,  b;  388,  b. 
Repagula,  626,  b. 
Reparator,  49,  b. 
Repetundae,  986,  a. 
Replicatio,  12,  a. 
Repolire,  53,  b. 
Repositorium,  807,  b. 
Repotia,  744,  a. 
Repudium,  419,  a. 
Repurgare,  53,  b. 
Res,  421,  b. 

„     communes,  421,  b. 

„     corporales,  421,  b. 

„     divini    juris,    421,    b; 
657,  a. 

„     frumentaria,  1221,  n, 

„     hereditariae,  421,  b. 

„     human i    juris,    421,    b 
657,  a. 
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Res    immobiles,  421,  b. 

„     incorporates,  421,  b. 

„     raanoipi,  421,  b;  1218,  a. 

„     mobiles,  421,  b. 

„     nee  mancipi,  422,   1218, 
a. 

„     nullius,  421,  b. 

„     privatae,  421,  b. 

„     publicae,  421,  b. 

„     religiosae.  421,  b. 

„     sacrae,  421,  b. 

„     sanctae,  421,  b. 

„     singulae,  421,  b. 

f,     universitatis,  421,  b. 

„     tixoria,  487,  a. 
Rescissoria  actio,  641,  b. 
Rescriptum,  351,  b. 
Resina  lentiscina,  903,  b. 
Respondere,  107,  b. 
Responsa,  653,  b. 
Respublica,  1215,  b. 
Restitutio  in  integrum,  987,  a. 
Restitutoria  actio,  641,  b. 
Rete,  988,  b. 
Retentio  dotis,  418,  b. 
Retentura,  251,  b;  253,  b. 
Retiarii,  575,  b. 
Reticulum,  329,  a;  988,  b. 
Retinaculum,  989,  b. 
Retis,  988,  b. 
Reus,  12,  819,  a. 
Rex,  990,  a. 

„     convivii,  1082,  b. 

„     sacrificulus,  994,  a. 

„     sacrificus,  994,  a. 

„     sacrorum,  994,  a. 
Rheda,  994,  b. 
Rhodia  lex,  697,  b. 
Rica,  541,  a. 
Ricinium,  995,  a. 
Robigalia,  995,  b. 
Robur,  241,  a. 
Robus,  54,  a. 
Rogare  legem,  628,  b. 
Rogatio,  682,  a ;  683,  b. 
Rogationem  accipere,  682,  b. 

„         promulgare,  682,  b. 
Rogationes  Liciniae,  693,  b. 
Rogator,338,  bj  1077,  a. 
Rogus,  559,  b. 
Romana,  850,  b. 
Romphea,  589,  a, 
Rorarii,  495,  b  ;  502,  b. 
Roscia  theatralis  lex,  697,  b; 

1123,  b. 
Rostra,  995,  b. 
Rostrata  columna,  327,  b. 

„'        corona,  360,  a. 
Rostrum,  786,  b. 
Rota,  378,  a ;  532,  b. 
Rubria  lex,  697,  b. 
Rubrica,  171,  a. 
Rudens,  996,  a. 
Ruderatio,  431,  a. 
Rudiarii,  575,  a. 
Rudis,  574,  b. 
Rudus,  1 1 92,  a. 
Ruffuli,  996,  a. 
Rumpia,  589,  a. 
Runcatio,  52,  a. 


INDEX 
Runcina,  996,  a. 
Rupiliae  leges. 
Rustici,  81 1,  b. 
Rutabulum,  996,  b 
Rutellum,  996,  a. 
Rutiliana  actio,  996,  a. 
Rutrum,  996,  a. 


S. 

Sabanum,  851,  b. 
Saccatus,  1203,  a. 
Saccus,  996,  b;  1203,  a. 
Sacellum,  996,  b. 
Sacena,  420,  b. 
Sacer,  562,  a. 
Sacerdos,  996,  b. 
Sacerdotium,  996,  b. 
Sacra,  998,  a. 

„      gentilitia,  568,  b. 

„      municipalia,  998,  b. 

„      privata,  998,  a. 

„      publica,  998,  a. 
Sacramento,  1198,  b. 
Sacramentum,  662,  a;  998,  a. 
Sacrarium,  998,  b. 
Sacratae  leges,  698,  a. 
Sacrificium,  998,  b. 
Sacrilegium,  1000,  b. 
Sacrilegus,  1000,  b. 
Sacrorum  alienatio,  568,  b. 

„         detestatio,  568,  b. 
Sacrum  novemdiale,  528,  b. 
Saeculares  ludi,  716,  b. 
Saeculum,  1000,  b. 
Sagarii,  1001,  a. 
Sagitta,  149,  b;  1001,  a. 
Sagittarii,  1001,  a. 
Sagittarius,  151,  a. 
Sagittifer,  151,  a. 
Sagittipotens,  151,  a. 
Sagmina,  1002,  a. 
Sagulum,  1 002,  b. 
Sagum,  1002,  a. 
Salaminia,  865,  a. 
Salarium,  1002,  b. 
Salii,  1003,  a. 
Salillum,  1004,  a. 
Salinae,  1003,  b. 
Salinator,  1004,  a. 
Salinum,  1004,  a. 
Salsilago,  1004,  a. 
Salsugo,  1004,  a. 
Saltatio,  862,  a;  1004,  b. 
Saltus,  46,  b;  652,  a;  753,  a; 

1012,  a. 
Salvianum  interdictum,  643,  a. 
Salutatores,  1006,  b. 
Sambuca,  1007,  a. 
Sandalium,  1007,  b. 
Sandapila,  559,  a. 
Sapa,  1202,  a. 
Sarcophagus,  559,  b. 
Sarculatio,  52,  a. 
Sarculum,  52,  a;  1008,  a. 
Sardiana,  715,  b. 
Sarissa,  488,  a ;  589,  a. 
Sarracum,  1008,  a. 
Sarritio,  52,  a. 


Sartago,  1008,  a. 
Satio,  51,  a. 

„     autumnalis,  54,  b. 

„     septimontalis,  57,  a. 

„     trimestris,  51,  a;  55,  a 
Satira,  1008,  a. 
Satisdatio,  12,  a. 
Satura,  1008,  a. 

„      lex,  683,  a;  1008,  b. 
Saturnalia,  1009,  a. 
Scabellum,  286,  b. 
Scabillum,  381,  b. 
Scalae,  789,  a;  1009,  b. 

„       Gemoniae,  240,  b. 
Scalmi,  787,  b. 
Scalpellum,  274,  b. 
Scalptura,  1010,  a. 
Scalpturatum,  431,  a. 
Scamnum,  253,  286,  b;  1011,  a, 
Scantinia  lex,  698,  b. 
Scapha,  786,  a. 
Scapus,  57,  a;  1170,  b. 
Scena,  1122,  a. 
Scenici  ludi,  714,  b ;  749,  a. 
Sceptrum,  1011,  a. 
Scheda,  703,  b. 
Schoenus,  1011,  b. 
Schola,  189,  b. 

„       labrorum,  191,  a. 
Scholae,  253,  b. 

„       auctores,  173,  b. 
Sciothericum,  616,  b. 
Scipio,  101 1,  a. 
Scire,  1023,  a. 
Scissor,  307,  b. 
Scitum  populi,  682,  a. 
Scorpio,  151,  a;  540,  a;  1139,  a. 
Scorpius,  151,  a, 
Scortea,  848,  b. 
Scribae,  7,  b;  1012,  a. 
Scribere,  131,  a. 
Scribonia  lex,  698,  b. 
Scrinium,  238,  b. 
Scriplum,  1012,  b. 
Scripta,  945,  a. 

„      duodecim,  670,  a. 
Seriptura,    234,    a;    972,   b; 

1012,  a. 
Scripturarii,  1012,  b. 
Scripulum,  46,  b;  1012,  b. 
Serobes,  1 1 6,  b 
Scrupulum,   182,    a;    652,   a; 

753,  b;  1012,  b;  1213,  b 
Sculptura,  1010,  a. 
Sculponeae,  48,  b. 
Scutica,  539,  b. 
Scutum,  496,  b;  1012,  b. 
Scytale,  1013,  a. 
Secale,  56,  a. 
Secespita,  1013,  b. 
Secretarium,  174,  a. 
Sectatores,  77,  a. 
Sectio,  951,  b  ;  1013,  b. 
Sector,  951,  b;  1013,  b. 
Sectorium  interdictum,  643,  a; 

1013,  b. 
Securicula,  1014,  a. 
Securis,  1014,  a. 
Secutores,  576,  a. 
Seges,  61,  a. 


Scgestre,  674,  b. 
Seliquastrum,  1015,  b. 
Sella,  257,  b;  1014,  b. 
Sembella,  702,  b. 
Semen  adoreum,  54,  a. 

„      trimestre,  54,  a. 
Sementina  dies,  530,  a. 
Sementivae  feriae,  530,  a. 
Semimares,  566,  b. 
Semis,  Semissis,  140,  b;  182,  b. 
Semproniae  leges,  698,  b. 
Sempronia  lex  de  foenere,  699, 

a. 
Semuncia,  1213,  b. 
Semunciarium  fenus,  527,  b. 
Senator,  1016,  a. 
Senatores  Oruni,  1017,  a. 
„        pedarii,  1018,  a. 
Senatu  motio,  or  ejectio  e, 

264,  a. 
Senatus,  1016,  a. 
Senatus  auctoritas,  1023,  b. 
Senatusconsultum,  1022,  b. 

„     Apronianum,  1 024,  a. 

„     Articuleianum,  1024,  b. 

„     de  Bacchanalibus,  414,a; 
1024,  b. 

„     Calvitianum,     692,    b  ; 
1024,  b. 

„     Claudianum,  1024,  b. 

„     Dasumianum,  1025,  b. 

„      Hadriani,  1025,  b. 

„     Juneianum,  1026,  a. 

„     Junianum,  1026,  a. 

„     Juventianum,  1026,  a. 

„     Largianum,  1026,  a. 

„     Libonianum,  1026,  a. 

„     Macedonianum,  1026,  a. 

„     Marcianum,  1024,  b. 

„     Memmianum,  1026,  a 

„     Neronianum,  1026,  a. 

„     Orphitianum,  1026,  b. 

„     Fegasinum,   535,   b ; 
536,  b  ;  1026,  b. 

„     Persiciamim,  1026,  b. 

„     Pisonianum,  1026,  a. 

„     Plancianum,  1026,  b. 

„     Plautionum,  1027,  a. 

„     Rubrianum,  1027,  a. 

„     Sabinianum,  1027,  a. 

„     Silanianum,  1027,  a. 

„     taciturn,  7,  b. 

„     Tertullianum,  1027,  a. 

„     Trebellianum,  535,  a  ; 
1027,  b. 

„     Turpilianum,  1027,  b. 

„     Velleianum,  1027,  b. 

„     Vitrasianum,  1027,  b. 

„     Volusianum,  1027,  b. 
Senatus  jus,  1018,  b. 
Seniores,  333,  b. 
Sepelire,  560,  b. 
Sepimentum,  47,  a. 
September,  232. 
Septem  Triones,  147,  b. 
Septemviri  Epulones,  470,  b. 
Septimatrus,  982,  b. 
Septimontium,  1028,  a. 
Septum,  336,  b. 
Septunx,  140,  b. 


INDEX. 
Sepulchri  violati  actio,  562,  a. 
Sepulchrum,  560,  b. 
Sequestres,  77,  a. 
Sera,  626,  b. 
Seriae,  1202,  a. 
Sericum,  1028,  a. 
Serpens,  148,  a;   149,  b. 
Serpentarius,  149,  a. 
Serra,  1029,  a. 
Serrati,  sc.  nummi,  394,  a. 
Serrula,  1029,  b. 
Serta,  1029,  b. 
Servare  de  coelo,  176,  b. 
Serviana  actio,  918,  a.  „ 
Servilia  agraria  lex,  699,  a. 
„       Glaucia  lex,  986,  b. 
„       judiciaria  lex,  699,  a. 
Servitus,  1030,  b;  1036,  b. 
Servitutes,  9,  b ;  1030,  b. 
Servus  (Greek),  1034,  a. 

„      (Roman),  48,  a;  1036,b. 

„       ad  manum,  76,  b. 

„       publicus,  7,  b ;  1039,  a; 
1041,  a. 
Sescuncia,  140,  b. 
Sescunx,  140,  b. 
Sesquiplares,    or    Sesquiplarii, 

509,  a. 
Sestertium,  242,  b;   1042,  b. 
Sestertius,  1042,  b. 
Sevir  turmae  equitum,  475,  a. 
Seviri,  180,  b. 
Sex  suffragia,  472,  b. 
Sexatrus,  982,  b. 
Sextans,  140,  b. 
Sextarius,  979,  a ;  1043,  b. 
Sextilis,  232. 

Sextula,  1213,  b;   1043,  b. 
Sibina,  589,  a. 
Sibyllini  libri,  1043,  b. 
Sica,  1044,  b. 
Sicarius,  687,  a. 
Sicila,  1044,  b. 
Sicilicus,  113,  b;   1213,  b. 
Sicilire  pratum,  60,  a. 
Sidus  natalitium,  144,  b. 
Sigillaria,  1009,  b. 
Sigma,  750,  a. 
Signa,  253,  b. 

„      militaria,  1044,  b. 
Signifer,  1045,  b. 
Signinum  opus,  431,  a. 
Signum,  50 1 ,  a. 
Silentiarii,  954,  b. 
Silent ium,  176,  b. 
Silia  lex,  699,  a. 
Silicarii,  115,  b. 
Silicernium,  562,  a. 
Siligo,  54,  a ;  55,  b. 
Simila,  or  Similago,  55,  b. 
Siliqua,  1213,  b 
Silvae,  1012,  a. 
Silvani  et  Carbonis  lex,  695, 

b. 
Simpulum,     or     Simpuvium, 

1046,  a. 
Sindon,  851,  b. 
Singulares,  508,  b. 
Sinus,  1135,  a. 
Siparium,  1046,  a. 
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Sirius,  152,  b  5  160,  a. 
Sistrum,  1046,  a. 
Sitella,  1048,  b. 
Siticines,  558,  b, 
Sittybae,  704,  b. 
Situla,  1048,  b. 
Sobrina,  310,  a. 
Sobrinus,  310,  a. 
Socculus,  1048,  b. 
Soccus,  1048,  b. 
Socer,  28,  b. 

,,      magnus,  28,  b. 
Societas,  1049,  a. 
Socii,  542,  b ;  1049,  a ;  1050,  a 
Socio  pro,  actio,  1049,  b. 
Socius,  1049,  a. 
Socrus,  28,  b. 

„       magna,  28,  b. 
Sodales,  310,  b. 

„       Augustales,  ISO,  a. 

„       Titii,  1134,  b. 
Sodalitium,  77,  b. 
Solarium,    429,   b;    616,  b ; 

1078,  b. 
Solea,  1051,  b. 
Solidorum  venditio,  131,  b. 
Solidus,  182,  b. 
Solitaurilia,  719,  b  :   1000,  a. 
Solium,  187, b;  191,  a;  1129, 

a. 
Solvere  in  area,  119,  a. 
Solum,  430,  b. 
Solutio,  819,  b. 
Sonipes  ales,  149,  b. 
Sophronistae,  581,  b. 
Sordidati,  1137,  a. 
Soror,  310,  a. 
Sortes,  843,  a;  1051,  b. 
Sortilegi,  1052,  a. 
Spadones,  631,  b. 
Sparus,  588,  b. 
Spatium,  286,  a. 

„        legitlmum,  10S3,  b 
Specillum,  274,  b. 
Spectabiles,  628,  a. 
Spectio,  176,  b;  177,  b. 
Specularia,  432,  b. 
Specularis  lapis,  432,  a. 
Speculatores,  508,  b. 
Speculum,  1052,  a. 
Specus,  1 1 3,  a. 

Sphaeristerium,  195,  b  ;  582,  B 
Spica  mutica,  57,  a. 
Spiculum,  587,  a;  589,  a. 
Spina,  284,  b. 

Spinter,  or  Spinther,  1 30,  a. 
Spira,  1053,  a. 
Spinila,  1053,  a. 
Spolia,  1053,  b. 
Spoliatorium,  1 89,  a. 
Sponda,  674,  b. 
Spondeo,  817,  b. 
Spongia,  905,  a. 
Sponsa,  741 ,  b. 
Sponsalia,  741,  b. 
Sponsio,  640,  b ;   11 99,  a. 
Sponsor,  640,  b. 
Sponsus,  741,  b. 
Sportula,  1054,  b. 
Stabularius,  984,  b. 
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Stadium,  1055.  a. 
Stalagamia,  632,  a. 
Stamen,  1100,  a. 
Stater,  1056,  b. 
Statera,  1170,  a. 
Stati  dies,  409,  b. 
Stationes,  250,  b. 

„       fisci,  1058,  a. 

„        municipiorum,  577,  b. 
Stativae  feriae,  528,  b. 
Stator,  1058,  a. 
Statores,  508,  b. 
Statu  liber,  730,  b. 
Statuae  Persicae,  889,  b. 
Statuaria  ars,  1058,  a. 
Statumen,  1192,  a. 
Stellae  Parrhasides,  147,  b. 

„        errantes,  922,  a. 
Stellaturae,  505,  a. 
Stercolinii  servitus,  1032,  a. 
Stercoratio,  50,  a. 
Stercutius,  50,  a. 
Sterquilinium,  50,  a. 
Stesicharus,  1096,  a. 
Stibadium,  750,  a. 
Stillicidii  servitus,  1031,  b. 
Stillicidium,  1031,  b. 
Stilus,  1071,  a. 
Stipendiaria,  37,  b. 
Stipendiarii,  1071,  b. 
Stipendium,  1071,  b. 
Stipes,  854,  b. 
Stipulatio,  817,  b. 
Stipulator,  817,  b. 
Stiva,  117,b;   118,  a. 
Stola,  1073,  a. 
Stragukim,  674,  b. 
Stratores,  1074,  b. 
Strena,  1075,  a. 
Striae,  324,  a. 
Striga,  253,  b  ;   254,  a. 
Strigil,  185,  a;   192,  a. 
Strophium,  1075,  a. 
Structor,  307,  b. 
Studiosi  juris,  143,  b. 
Stultorum  feriae,  545,  b. 
Stuprutn,  17,  a;  S49,a;  633,  b. 
Stylus,  1071,  a. 
Suasor,  173,  a. 
Subcenturio,  506,  a. 
Subitarii,  1171,  b. 
Subligaculum,  576,  a  ;  1075,  a. 
Sublimissimi,  628,  a. 
Subrogare  legem,  682,  b. 
Subruncivi,  30,  a. 
Subscriptio,  357,  b. 

„  censoria,  263,  b ; 

635,  b. 
Subseciva,  30,  a ;  42,  a. 
Subsellium,  1 129,  a. 
Subserica,  1028,  b. 
Subsignanus,  502,  b. 
Substitutio,  599,  a. 

„  pupillaris,  599,  b. 

Subtegmen,  1100,  a. 
Subtemen,  1 100,  a. 
Subueula,  1173,  b. 
Successio,  1075,  b. 
Successor,  1076,  b. 
Succinctorium,  1075,  a 
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Succinctus,  1173,  b. 
Succolare,  672,  b. 
Sudatio  concamerata,  190,  b. 
Sudatorium,  1 90,  b. 
Suffibulum,  1191,  a. 
SufEtio,  562,  a. 
Suffragia  sex,  472,  b. 
Suf&agium,  1076,  b. 
Suggestus,    88,   a;    995,    b; 

1077,  a. 
Suggrundarium,  559,  b. 
Sui  heredes,  598,  b. 
Sulci,  1 1 92,  a. 
Sulcus,  58,  a  ;  59,  a. 
Sulpiciae  leges,  699,  b. 
Sulpicia  Sempronia  lex,  699,  b. 
Sumtuariae  leges,  1077,  a.  • 
Suovetaurilia,  719,  b;  1000,  a. 
Superficiarius,  1078,  a. 
Superficies,  1078,  a. 
Supernumerarii,  2,  b. 
Supparum,  790,  a  ;   1174,  a. 
8  up  par  us,  1 174,  a. 
Supplicatio,  1079,  a. 
Supposititii,  576,  a. 
Suprema,  sc.  tempestas,  409,  a. 
Surdus,  818,  a;   1113,  a. 
Susceptores,  265,  a. 
Suspensura,  192,  a. 
Symposium,  1082,  a. 
Syndicus,  1084,  a. 
Syngrapha,  271,  b. 
Synthesis,  1009,  a ;   1087,  b. 
Syrinx,  1088,  a. 
Syssitia,  1088,  b. 


T. 

Tabella,  1090,  b. 
Tabellariae  leges,  1091,  a. 
Tabellarius,  1091,  a. 
Tabellio,  1091,  a. 
Taberna,  285,  b  ;  1091,  a. 

„        diversoria,  258,  b. 

„       libraria,  704,  b. 
Tabernaculum,  1104,  a. 
Tabernaria  fabula,  346,  b. 
Tablinum,  428,  a. 
Tabulae,  131,  a;   1091,  b. 

„       censoriae,  263,  a. 

„       novae,  1092,  a. 

„       publicae,  7,  a;  8,  a 

„       votivae,  433,  b. 
Tabulam,  adesse  ad,  1 72,  a. 
Tabularii,  1092,  b. 
Tabularium,  1092,  b. 
Tabularius,  7,  b. 
Tabulinum,  253,  b. 
Taeda,  1093,  a. 
Taenia,  1212,  b. 
Talaria,  1094,  b. 
Talasius,  743,  b. 
Talassio,  743,  b. 
Talea,  824,  b. 
Talentum,  931,  b. 
Talio,  1095,  a. 
Talus,  1095,  a. 
Tapes,  1097,  a. 
Tapete,  1091,  a. 


Tarentini  ludi,  716,  b. 
Tarpeia  Aternia  lex,  685,  a. 
Taurii  ludi,  716,  b. 
Taurus,  150,  a. 
Tector,  870,  a. 
Tectores,  1 15,  b. 
Tectorium  opus,  870,  a. 
Teda,  1093,  a. 
Tegula,  1098,  a. 
Tela,  1099,  a. 
Telamones,  170,  a. 
Temo,  117,  b  ;  378,  b. 
Templum,  176,a;995,b;  1104 

a. 
Temporalis  actio,  10,  b. 
Temporis  praescriptio,  955,  a. 
Tensae,  1125,  a. 
Tentipellium,  545,  b. 
Tepidarium,  1 90,  a ;  1 92.  b 
Terentilia  lex,  699,  a. 
Terentini  ludi,  716,  b 
Terminalia,  1 1 12,  a. 
Termini,  30,  b  ;  603,  b. 
Terra,  29,  a;   132,  b. 

„     cariosa,  49,  b. 

„     restibilis,  60,  b. 
Tertiare,  49,  b. 
Teruncius,  141,  a;  702,  b. 
Tescum,  176,  a. 
Tessella,  915,  b. 
Tessellarii,  915,  b. 
Tessera,  1112,  b. 

„       nummaria,  or  frumen 

taria,  550,  a. 
Tesserula,  1112,  b. 
Testa,  534,  b. 

Testamentariae  leges,  699,  b. 
Testamentifactio,  1 114,  b. 
Testamentum,  1113,  a. 
Testator,  1113,  a. 
Testis,  1118,  b. 
Testudo,    720,  b;     1112,  a 

1118,  b. 
Tetraphori,  894,  a. 
Tetrarcha,  1119,  b. 
Tetrarches,  1119,  b. 
Textores,  1099,  a. 
Textrices,  1099,  a. 
Textrinum,  1099,  b. 
Thargelia,  1120,  a. 
Theatrum,  1 120,  b. 
Thensae,  1125,  a. 
Theodosianus  codex,  302,  b. 
Thermae,  183,  b;    193,  b. 
Thermopolium,  233,  b ;  258,  b 
Thesmophoria,  1127,  b. 
Thorax,  711,  a. 
Thoria  lex,  699,  b. 
Thraces,  576,  a. 
Threces,  576,  a. 
Thronus,  1129,  a. 
Thyrsus,  1129,  b. 
Tiara,  1130,  a. 
Tiaras,  1130,  a. 
Tibia,  1130,  b. 
Tibicen,  1131,  a. 
Tibicinium,  1130,  b. 
Tigni    immitttendi    servitus, 

1031,  b. 
Tigno  juncto.  actio  de,  564,  b. 


Tintinnabulum,  1133,  b. 
Tirocinium,  1134,  a. 
Tiro,  1134,  a. 
Titia  lex,  700,  a. 
Titienses,  875,  b  ;  1 1SS,  b. 
Titles,  875,  bj  1155,  b. 
Titii  Sodales,  1134,  b. 
Titulus,  253,  a;  560,  a;  704,  b. 
Toculliones,  525,  a. 
Toga,  1134,  b. 

„     Candida,  1137,  a. 

„     palmata,  1137,  a. 

„     picta,  1137,  a. 

„     praetexta,  1137,  a. 

„     pulla,  1137,  a. 

„     pura,  1 1 37,  a. 

„     sordida,  1137,  a. 

„     virilis,  631,  a;   1137,  b. 
Togata  febula,  346,  b. 
Togatus,  853,  b;  1137,  b. 
Tonsor,  1 97,  a, 
Topiaria  ars,  618,  b. 
Topiarius,  619,  a. 
Toralia,  674,  b. 
Torcular,  958,  a;  1137,  b. 
Torculum,  1137,  b. 
Tormentum,  790,  a;  1138,  b; 

1139,  a. 
Torques,  1140,  a. 
Torquis,  1140,  a. 
Torus,  674,  b;   1140,  b. 
Toxicum,  1001,  b. 
Trabea,  993,  b ;   1137,  b. 
Trabeata  fabula,  346,  b. 
Traditio,  821,  a. 
Tragoedia,  1140,  b. 

„         crepidata,  346,  b. 
Tragula,  589,  a ;  989,  b. 
Tragum,  989,  b. 
Traha,  53,  a;   1148,  a. 
Trahea,  53,  a. 
Trama,  1100,  a. 
Tramoserica,  1028,  b. 
Transactio  in  via,  1 1 ,  a. 
Transfuga,  394,  b. 
Transtillum,  721,  b 
Transtra,  788,  a. 
Transvectio  equitum,  437,  a; 

474,  b. 
Trebonia  lex,  700,  b. 
Tremissis,  182,  b. 
Tressis,  141,  a. 
Tresviri,  1 167,  b; 
Triarii,  495,  a;  496,  a;  501,  b. 
Tribula,  53,  a;   1148,  a. 
Tribulum,  53,  a;  1148,  a. 
Tribulus,  1148,  b. 
Tribunal,  253,  a;   1148,  b. 
Tribuni  cohortium,  504,  a. 

„       militum,  4  95,  b ;  503,  a. 
Tribunicia  lex,  1149,  a. 

„         potestas,  1150,  b. 
Tribunus,  1148,  b. 

„  celerum,     993,     a; 

1149,  a. 
Tribus  (Greek),  1152,  b. 
„      (Roman),  1155,  b 
Tributa  comitia,  1156,  b. 
Tributaria,  37,  b. 
Tributarii,  31 1 ,  b. 
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Tributoria  actio,  1037,  b. 
Tributum,  1 1 56,  b. 
Tricliniarchia,  1158,  b. 
Triclinium,  1157,  b. 
Tridens,  564,  b 
Triens,  140,  b. 
Trifax,  1138,  b. 
Triga,  379,  b. 
Trigon,  919,  a. 
Trigonum,  1007,  a. 
Trilix,  1101,  b;   1102,  b. 
Trimestris  faba,  57,  a. 
Trinepos,  310,  a. 
Trineptis,  310,  a. 
Trin urn  nundinum,  816,  b. 
Trinundinum,  81 6,  b. 
Triplicatio,  12,  a. 
Tripos,  1162,  b. 
Tripudium,  175,  b. 
Triremes,  785,  a. 
Tritavia,  310,  a. 
Tritavus,  310,  a. 
Triticum,  54,  a. 

„         spelta,  54,  b. 

„         trimestre,  54,  a. 
Tritura,  53,  a. 
Triumphalia  ornamenta,  1 1 67, 

b. 
Triumphalis  corona,  361. 
Triumphus,  1163,  b. 

„  castrensis,  1 167,  a. 

„  navalis,  1167,  a. 

Triumviri,  1 167,  b. 

„         agro     dividundo, 

1167,  b. 

„         capitalis,  1167,  b. 
„         coloniaededucendae, 

1168,  a. 

„         epulones,  470,  b. 
„         equitum  turmas  re- 
cognoscendi,      or 
legendis   equitum 
decuriis,  1168,  a. 
„         monetales,  766,  a. 
„         nocturni,  1168,  a. 
„        reficiendis    aedibus, 

1168,  a. 
„        reipublicae  constitu- 

endae,  1168,  a. 
„         sacris    conquirendis 
donisque    persig- 
nandis,  1 168,  b. 
„         senatus      legendi, 
1168,  b. 
Trochus,  1 168,  b. 
Trojae  Indus,  288,  a. 
Tropaeum,  1168,  b. 
Trossuli,  472,  a. 
Trua,  1 169,  b. 
Trulla,  1169,  b. 
Trulleum,  1 170,  a. 
Trullissatio,  870,  a. 
Truncus,  824,  b. 
Trutina,  1170,.  a. 
Tuba,  1170,  b. 
Tubicen,  22,  a. 
Tubilustrium,  983,  a. 
Tullia  lex  de  ambitu,  77,  b. 
„         de  legatione    libera, 
679,  a. 
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Tullianum,  240,  b ;  546,  b. 
Tumultuarii,  1171,  b. 
Tumultus,  1171,  b. 
Tunica,  57,  a;   1171,  b. 
Tunicati,  1 174  a. 
Turibulum,  1174,  b. 
Turma,47l,  a;  497,  b. 
Turricnla,  548,  b. 
Turris,  1174,  b. 
Tutela,  1176,  b. 
Tutelae  actio,  1 178,  b. 

„       judicium,  1178,  b. 
Tutor,  1 176,  a. 
Tutulus,  1180,  a. 
Tympanum,  100,  b;   523,  b 
923,  a  j  1180,  a. 


U.    V. 

Vacantia  bona,  207,  b. 
Vadari  reum,  11,  b. 
Vades  dare,  11,  b. 
Vadimonium,Vas,ll,b;  954,b, 
Vagina,  577,  a. 
Valeriae  leges,  700  b. 
Valeriae    et    Horatiae     leges, 

700,  b  ;  928,  a. 
Valeria  lex,  963,  b. 
Vallaris  corona,  360,  b. 
Vallum,  31 ,  b ;  253,  a  j  1 1 83,  a, 
Vallus,  1183,  a. 
Valva,  625,  b. 
Vannus,  1183,  b. 
Vappa,  1204,  b. 
Vari,  989,  a. 
Varia  lex,  725,  a. 
Vas,  954,  b;   1183,  b. 

„    leve,  or  purum,  133,  a. 
Vatinia  lex,  701 ,  a. 
Udo,  1184,  a. 
Vectigal  rerum  venalium,  267, 

a. 
Vectigalia,  1184,  a. 
Vectigalis  ager,  43,  a ;  458,  a. 
Vehes,  1185,  a. 
Velamen,  1186,  a. 
Velarium,  86,  a  :    1185,  b. 
Velarius,  1 1 85,  a. 
Velati,  1185,  a. 
Velites,  496,  b ;  503,  a. 
Velleianum  senatusconsultum, 

1027,b. 
Velum,  790,  a;  1185,  a. 
Venabulum,  1 186,  a. 
Venaliciarii,  1040,  a. 
Venatio,  1 186,  a 
Venditio,  459,  a. 
Venefica,  1 189,  b. 
Veneficium,  1188,  a. 
Veneficus,  1189,  b. 
Venereus  jactus,  1095,  b. 
Venter,  113,  b. 
Ventilabrum,  849,  a. 
Ventilatio,  53,  a. 
Venus,  1095,  b. 
Ver  sacrum,  1189,  a 
Verbena,  1002,  a. 
Verbenarius,  531,  a. 
Vergil  iae,  150,  a. 
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Vergiiianum  sidus,  1  50,  a. 

Verna,  1038,  b  ;   1040,  b. 

Verriculum,  989,  b. 

Verso  in  rem  actio,  1038,  a, 

Versura,  SO,  a  ;  527,  a. 

Versus,  50,  a  ;  753,  a. 

„       quadratus,  47,  a. 
Veru,  588,  b. 
Vervactor,  49,  b 
Vervactum,  49,  b. 
Verutum,  588,  b. 
Vespae,  559,  a 
Vespillones,  559,  a. 
Vestalis,  1189,  a. 

„        maxima,  1189,  b. 
Vestibulum,  427,  a. 
Vesticeps,  631,  a. 
Veteranus,  499,  b. 
Veteratores,  1040,  b. 
Veteretum,  57,  a. 
Vexillarii,  494,  b  ;  507,  b. 
Vexillum,  507,  b ;  1045,  b. 
Via  sagularis,  253,  a. 
Viae,  1191,  b. 

„     servitus,  1032,  a. 

„     vicinariae,  or  vicinales, 
253,  a. 
Viaria  lex,  701,  a;   1193,  a. 
Viaticum,  1 1 95,  b. 
Viator,  1195,  b. 
Vicarii  servi,  1037,  b. 
Victima,  499,  b. 
Vicesima,  1196,  a. 

„        hereditatum    et    le- 
gatorum,     24,    a ; 
1196,  a. 
,,        manumissionis,  1 1 96, 
a. 
Vicesimaria  lex,  1 1 96,  a. 
Vicesimarii,  1 1 96,  a. 
Vicesimatio,  387,  b. 
Vico  magistri,  1196,  a. 
Vicus,  1196,  a. 
Victoriatus,  393,  b. 
Vigiles,  510,  a. 
Vigiliae,  250,  a. 
Vigintisexviri,  1196,  b. 
Vigintiviri,  1196,  b. 
Villa,  554,  a;   1196,  b. 

„      publica,  262,  a. 

„      rustica,  47,  a. 
Villia  annalis  lex,  701 ,  b. 
Villica,  48,  a. 


INDEX. 
Villicus,  48,  a ;  115,b;  1196,b. 

„       amphitheatri,  88,  b. 
Vinalia,  1198,  a. 
Vindemialis  feria,  530,  a. 
Vindex,  11,  a;  732,  a. 
Vindicatio,     9,     a ;      564,    b ; 
1198,  a. 
„  libertalis,  1033,  a. 

„  servit utis,  1032,  b. 

Vindiciae,  1198,  b. 
Vindicta,  730,  a;   1200,  a. 
Vinea,  1200,  b. 
Vinum,  1201,  a. 
Virga,  1209,  a. 
Virgines  Vestales,  1189,  a. 
Virgo,  150,  b. 

„     maxima,  1189,  b. 
Virgula,  1 209,  a. 
Viridarium,  619,  a. 
Virilis  pars,  880,  a. 

„      toga,  631,  a;   1137,  a. 
Vis,  1209,  a. 
„    et  vis  armata,  1209,  b. 
Visceratio,  562,  a. 
Viscellia  lex,  96,  a;  701,  b. 
Vitelliani,  1 092,  a. 
Vitis,  504,  b. 
Vitium,  176,  b. 
Vitrearii,  1210,  b. 
Vitricus,  28,  b. 
Vitrum,  1209,  b. 
Vitta,  Vittae,  1212,  a. 
Vittata  sacerdos,  1212,  b. 
Vivaria,  69,  b. 
Uliginosus  campus,  49,  b. 
Ulna,  1213,  a. 

Ulpiani  pueri  puellaeque,  75, b. 
Ultrotributa,  265,  &. 
Umbella,  1213,  a. 
Umbilicus,  704,  a. 
Umbo,  298,  a;  1136,  b;  1192, 

a. 
Umbraculum,  1213,  a. 
Uncia,  140,  b;  1213,  b. 
Unciarum  fenus,  516,  b. 
Unctores,  76,  a. 
Unctuarium,  76,  a;  190,  b. 
Unguenta,  1214,  a. 
Unguent  aria,  1214,  a. 
Unguentariae,  1214,  a. 
Unguentarii,  1214,  a. 
Universitas,  1214,  b. 
Universum,  1076,  a. 


Vocatio  in  jus,  10,  b. 
Voconia  lex,  676,  b:  701, 1» 
Volones,  499,  a ;   1217,  a. 
Volsellae,  1 97,  b  ;  275,  a. 
Volucris,  149,  a. 
Volumen,  704,  a. 
Voluntarii,  1217,  a. 
Volutae,  590,  b. 
Vomitoria,  87,  b. 
Urceus,  1217,  a. 
Urna,  560,  a;  979,  a;   104« 

bj  1217,  a. 
Urpex,  645,  b. 
Ursa  major,  147,  a. 

„    minor,  147,  b. 

„    Moenalis,  147,  b. 
Ustrina,  559,  b. 
Ustrinum,  559,  b. 
Usucapio,  1217,  b. 
Usurae,  525,  b. 
Usureceptio,  1220,  a. 
Usurpatio,  1221,  a. 
Usus,  1219,  a;   1221, a;   1222 
a. 

„     auctoritas,  1219,  a. 

„     fructuarius,  1221,  a. 
UsusfVuctus,  1221,  a. 
Uterini,  309,  b. 
Uti  possedetis,  643,  a. 
Utilis  actio,  10,  a. 
Utres,  1203,  b. 
Utricularius,  1 130,  b 
Utrubi,  643,  a. 
Vulcanalia,  1222,  b. 
Vulgares,  1041,  b. 
Uxor,  740,  b. 
Uxorium,  26,  b. 


Xystarchus,  581,  b. 
Xystici,  167,  a. 
Xystus,  580,  b  ;  618,  b. 


Zona,  1224,  b. 
Zonula,  1224,  b. 
Zophorus, 325,  a;  1225,  b. 


ENGLISH  INDEX. 


Actors  (Greek)  611,  a. 

„      (Roman),  612,  a. 
Adoption  (Greek),  14,  b. 

„        (Roman),  15,  b. 
Advocate,  1084,  a. 
Adze,  141,  b. 
Altar,  116,  a;  153,  b. 
Ambassadors,  677,  b. 
Anchor,  791,  a. 
Anvil,  634,  a. 
Aqueduct,  108,  a. 
Arbitrator,  396,  b. 
Arch,  124,  b;  546,  b. 
Archer,  the,  151,  a. 
Archers,  1002,  a. 
Armour,   135,  a. 
Arms,  135,  a. 
Army  (Greek),  481,  a. 

„     (Roman),  489,  a. 
Arrow,  the,  149,  b. 
Arrows,  1001,  a. 
Astronomy,  145,  a. 
Auction  (sale),  172,  a. 
Axe,  1014,  a. 
Axle,  378,  a. 


B. 

Bail  (Greek),  460,  b. 
„    (Roman),  11,  b. 
Bakers,  921,  a. 
Balance,  the,  151,  a. 
Baldric,  1 96,  a. 
Ball,  game  at,  543,  a  ;  918,  a. 
Bankers,  ISO,  a. 
Banishment  (Greek),  513,  a. 
„  (Roman),  515, b. 

Barber,  197,  a. 
Basket,  198,  a. 
Baths  (Greek),  184,  a. 
„     (Roman),  185,  b. 
Bear,  the  great,  147,  a. 

„     the  lesser  or  little,  147, 
b. 
Bear- warden,  the,  148,  a. 
Beard,  1 96,  b. 
Beds,  673,  a;  1140,  b. 
Beer,  268,  b. 
Bell,  1133,  b. 
Bellows,  543,  a. 
Belt,  196,  a. 

Berenice,  the  hair  of,  1 54,  a. 
Bit  (of  horses),  548,  a. 
Boeotian  constitution,  204,  a. 
Books,  703,  b. 
Bookseller,  704,  b. 
Boots,  366,  a. 
Bottomry,  525,  b. 


Bow,  126,  a. 
Boxing,  974,  b. 
Brass,  25,  a. 
Brazier,  542,  a. 
Breakfast,  304,  a. 
Bribery  (Greek),  385,  b. 
„       (Roman),  77,  a. 
Bricks,  668,  a. 
Bridge,  936,  b. 
Bridle,  548,  a. 
Bronze,  25,  a. 
Brooch,  531,  b. 
Bull,  the,  150,  a. 
Burial  (Greek),  555,  b. 
„      (Roman),  560,  b. 


C. 

Calendar  (Greek),  222,  a. 

„  (Roman),  226,  a. 
Cameos,  1010,  b;  1 181,  a. 
Camp,  244,  a. 

„      breaking  up  of,  251,  a  j 
256,  a. 

„      choice   of  ground   for, 
246,  a. 

„      construction  of,  246,  a. 

„      of  Hyginus,  251,  a 

„      of  Polybius,  245,  b. 
Camp-oath,  the,  249,  b. 
Candle,  236,  a. 
Candlestick,  236,  a. 
Canvassing,  76,  b. 
Capital  (of  columns),  324,  a. 
Carpets,  1097,  a. 
Cart,  923,  a. 
Casque,  565,  b. 
Ceilings,  432,  a. 
Celt,  420,  a. 
Censer,  1174,  b. 
Centaur,  the,  153,  b. 
Chain,  257,  a. 
Chariot,  878,  a ;  476,  a. 
Charioteer,  the,  149,  a. 
Chimneys,  426,  a ;  432,  b. 
Chisel,  420,  a. 
Cider,  1205,  b. 
Circumvallation,  1183,  a. 
Citizenship  (Greek),  288,  b. 
„  (Roman),  291,  a. 

Claws,  the,  151,  a. 
Clerks    (Athenian),    211,    b; 
577,  b. 

„       (Roman),  18,  b. 
Clocks,  615,  a. 
Coffins,  555,  b ;  559,  b. 
Colony  (Greek),  313,  b 

„      (Roman),  315,  a. 
Column,  323,  a. 
Combs,  881,  a. 


Comedy  (Greek),  341,  b. 

„       (Roman),  345,  b. 
Compass,  283,  a. 
Constellations,  145,  b. 
Cooks,  805,  b. 
Cordage,  790. 
Corn  crops,  54,  a. 

„     preservation  of,  53,  b. 
Couches,  671,  b. 
Cow],  372,  b- 
Crab,  the,  150,  b. 
Cretan  constitution,  365,  8. 
Criers,  951,  b. 
Crook,  881,  b. 
Crops,  53. 
Cross,  370,  b. 
Crow,  the,  153,  b. 
Crown,  359,  a. 

„       the  northern,  148,  b 
163,  a. 

„       the  southern,  153,  b. 
Crucifixion,  370,  b. 
Cubit,  751,  b. 
Cup,  the,  153,  b. 
Cymbal,  370,  a;  381,  a. 


Daggers,  975,  a;  1044,  b. 
Dance,  the  Pyrrhic,  278,  l>. 
Dancing,  1004,  b. 
Day,  408,  a. 
Dice,  1112,  b. 
Dice-box,  548,  b. 
Dinner,  306,  b. 
Dish,  257,  b. 
Distaff,  565,  a. 
Dithyramb,  1141,  a. 
Divorce  (Greek),  418,  a, 

„       (Roman),  418,  a. 
Dog,  the  great,  1 52,  b. 
„     the  little,  152,  b. 
Dolphin,  the,  149,  b. 
Door,  624,  b. 
Dowry  (Greek),  436,  a. 

„      (Roman),  437,  a- 
Dragon,  the,  148,  a. 
Drains,  46,  b. 
Draughts,  game  of,  670,  b. 
Drawers,  1075,  a. 
Drum,  1180,  a. 
Dynasty,  122,  a. 


E. 

Eagle,  the,  149,  b. 
Ear-ring,  632,  a. 
Earthenware,  £32,  a. 
Eleven,  the,  593,  a. 
4N 
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Ensigns,  military,  1044,  b. 

Era,  281,  b. 

Evil  eye,  521,  b. 

Executioner,  242,  a. 


Fan,  539,  a. 

Felting,  919,  b. 

Fences,  47,  a. 

Fire-place,  542,  a. 

Fish,  the  southern,  153,  b. 

Fishes,  the,  151,  b. 

Floors  of  houses,  430,  b. 

Foot    (measure    of    length), 

751,  b. 
Fresco,  904,  a. 
Fringe,  537,  a. 
Fuller,  551,  b. 
Funerals  (Greek),  554,  b. 

„         (Roman),  558,  a. 
Furnace,  192,  b ;  546,  a. 


G. 

Gambler,  Gaming,  74,  b 
Garden,  618,  a. 
Gates  of  cities,  943,  a. 
Girdle,  1224,  b. 
Gladiators,  574,  a. 
Glass,  1209,  b. 
Goat,  the,  151,  b. 
Gold,  180,  b. 
Granary,  618,  a. 
Greaves,  822,  a. 
Guards,  250,  a. 


H. 

Hair  (Greek),  328,  b. 

„    (Roman),  329,  b. 
Hammers,  726,  a. 
Hare,  the,  152,  b. 
Harp,  1007,  a. 
Harrowing,  52,  a. 
Hatchet,  1014,  a. 
Hearth,  542,  a. 
Heir  (Greek),  594,  a. 

„     (  Roman),  598,  a. 
Heliacal  rising,  155,  a. 

„         setting,  155,  b. 
Helmet,  565,  b. 
Hemlock,  593,  a. 
Heraclean  tablet,  691,  a. 
Hinge,  241,  a. 
Hoe,  984,  b;   1008,  a. 
Hoeing,  52,  a. 
Holidays,  528.  a. 
Homicide,  896,  b. 
Hoop,  1168,  b. 
Horse,  the  little,  149,  b. 
Hospitality,  619,  a. 
Hour,  6 14,  a. 
House  (Greek),  423,  b. 

„      (Roman),  426,  b. 
Hunting,  1186,  a. 
Hunting-swear,  1186,  a. 
Hurdle,  368,  b. 


INDEX. 


I.  J. 


Imprisonment,  210,  a. 
Informer,  388,  b. 
Inheritance  (Greek),  594,  a. 

„  (Roman),  598,  a. 

Ink,  1 70,  b. 
Inn  (Greek),  258,  a. 
„    (Roman),  258,  b. 
Intaglios,  1010,  b ;   1181,  b. 
Intercalary    month,    227,    b ; 

228,  b ;  229. 
Interest    of   money    (Greek), 
524,  b. 
„         (Roman),  526,  b. 
Isthmian  games,  645,  b. 
Italy,  318,  a. 

Judges  (Greek),  369,  b  ;  401, 
b ;  483,  a. 
„       (Roman),  646,  b. 


K. 

Kids,  the,  149,  a;   163,  a. 
Kiln,  546,  a. 
King  (Greek),  990,  a. 
„     (Roman),  991,  a. 
Kitchen,  428,  b. 
Kite,  the,  154,  a. 
Knife,  373,  b. 

Knights  (Athenian),  266,  a. 
„         (Roman),  471,  a. 
Knockers,  627,  a. 


L. 

Ladders,  788,  a;  1009,  b 
Lamps,  718,  a. 
Lanterns,  669,  a. 
Law,  681,  b;  803,  b. 
Legacy,  675,  a. 
Legion,  490,  a. 
Leguminous  crops,  57,  a. 
Letter-carrier,  1091,  a. 
Levy,  499,  a. 
Library,  202,  a. 
Light-house,  895,  a. 
Link,  553,  a. 
Lion,  150,  b. 
Litters,  671,  b. 
Liturgies,  679,  a. 
Looking-glass,  1052,  a. 
Loom,  1099,  a. 
Lots,  1051,  b. 
Luncheon,  S06,  a. 
Lyre,  the,  148,  b;  156,  b. 


M. 

Mamertine,  240,  b. 
Manuring,  50,  a. 
Marriage  (Greek),  735,  b. 
„        (Roman),  740,  a. 
Masks,  889,  b. 
Masts,  1789,  a. 
Meals  (Greek),  303,  a. 


Meals  (Roman),  306,  a. 
Measure,  750,  b. 
Measures  of  land,  46,  b. 
Medicine,  745,  b. 
Mercenary    soldiers,    758,   a) 

1223,  b. 
Mile,  762,  b. 

Mile-stones,  762,  b  ;  1193,  a. 
Mills,  765,  a. 
Mines,  1184,  a. 
Mint,  766,  a. 
Mirror,  1052,  a. 
Money,  coined,  808,  b. 

„      (Greek),  gold,  181,  a. 
„      (Roman),    „    182,  a. 
Month  (Greek),  223. 

„      (Roman),  226,  227. 
Mortars,  768,  b. 
Mosaics,  431,  a;  915,  a. 
Mourning  for  the  dead,  55V, 

b  ;  562,  b. 
Moustaches,  780,  a. 
Music  (Greek),  772,  b. 

„     (Roman),  779,  b. 


Names  (Greek)   800,  a. 

„       (Roman),  800,  b. 
Necklaces,  767,  b. 
Nemean  games,  794,  b. 
Nets,  988,  b. 
Notary,  1091,  a;  1092,  b. 


O. 

Oars,  788,  a. 

Oath  (Greek),  659,  b. 

„     (Roman),  661,  b. 
Obelisks,  816,  b. 
October-horse,  880,  a. 
Officers,  duty  of,  249,  b. 

„       parade  of,  250,  a. 
Olympiad,  883,  a. 
Olympic  games,  828,  a. 
Oracles,  836,  b. 
Orders   of  architecture,  325 ; 

326,  b ;  327,  b. 
Organ,  622,  b. 
Organist,  622,  b. 
Ostracism,  514,  a. 
Oven,  546,  a. 
Ounce,  1213,  b. 


Painting,  899,  b. 
Paper,  703,  b. 
Parasol,  1213,  a. 
Parchment,  703,  b. 
Partnership,  1094,  a. 
Pay  of  soldiers,  1071,  b. 
Pediment,  7,  a. 
Pen,  220,  a. 
Perfumes,  1214,  a. 
Physicians,  747. 
Pipe,  1130,  b. 


Pledges,  91 S,  b. 
Plough,  117,  b;   147,  a. 
Ploughing,  49,  a. 
Poisoning,  895,  a:   1188,  a. 
Poles,  789,  a. 
Portcullis,  256,  b. 
Pottery,  532,  b. 
Priests,  996,  b. 
Prison,  240,  a. 
Prodigies,  961,  a. 
Property-tax  (Greek),  448,  b. 
„  (Roman),  1157,  a 

Prostitutes,  604,  b. 
Prow,  786,  a. 
Purification,  719,  a. 
Purses,  732,  b. 
Pyrrhic  dance,  1 005,  a. 
Pythian  games,  976,  b. 


Q. 


Quiver,  894,  b. 


R. 

Races,  287,  a. 
Rake,  984,  b. 
Ram,  the,  149,  b. 
Raven,  the,  153,  b. 
Razor,  197,  b. 
Reaping,  52,  b. 
Rings,  95,  a. 
Road,  1191,  b. 
Rope-dancers,  553,  a. 
Ropes,  996,  a. 
Rounds,  250,  b. 
Rudder,  788,  b. 


Sacrifices,  998,  b. 

Saddles,  464,  a. 

Sails,  790,  a. 

Salary,  1002,  b. 

Salt,  1003,  b. 

Salt-cellar,  1004,  b. 

Salt-works,  1003,  b. 

Sandal,  200,  b;   1051,  b. 

Saw,  1029,  a. 

Scales,  706,  a. 

Scorpion,  the,  151,  a. 

Screw,  300,  b. 

Scythe,  518,  a. 

Senate  (Greek),  209,  b ;  572, 

„      (Roman),  1016,  a. 
Sentinels,  250,  a. 
Serpent-holder,  die,  M9,  a. 
Shawl,  884,  b. 
Shears,  545,  a. 


INDEX. 

Shields,  297,  a ;   870,  a ;  882, 

b;   1012,  b. 
Ships,  783,  a. 
Shoe,  220,  b  ;  456,  a. 
Shops,  1091,  b. 
Sibyl,  1043,  b. 
Sickle,  518,  a;  1044,  b. 
Signs,  northern,  147,  a. 

„     of  the  Zodiac,  149,  b. 
Silk,  1028,  a. 
Silver,  132,  a. 
Slaves  (Greek),  1034,  a. 

„      (Roman),  1086,  b. 
Sleeve,  729,  a. 
Sling,  553,  b. 
Slingers,  553,  b. 
Snake,  the,  1 49,  a. 
Sowing,  51,  a. 
Spade,  848,  b. 
Span,  751,  b  ;   1053,  b. 
Spartan  constitution,  570,  a. 
Spear,  587,  a. 
Speusinians,  391,  b. 
Spindle,  565,  a. 
Sponge,  905.  a. 
Standards,  military,  1044,  b. 
Stars,  fixed,  154,  b. 
Statuary,  1058,  a. 
Step,  577,  a. 
Stern,  787,  a. 
Stoves,  432,  b. 
Sun-dial,  615,  a. 
Surgery,  272,  a. 
Swan,  the,  149,  a. 
Sword,  577,  a. 


T. 

Tables,  749,  b. 

Talent,  931,  b;    932;    933; 

935,  a. 
Tapestry,  1097,  a. 
Tassel,  537,  a. 
Taxes  (Greek),  448,  b;  1103,a. 

„     (Roman),  1156,  b;  1184, 

a. 
Temple,  1104,  a. 
Testament,  1113,  a. 
Theatre,  1120,  b. 
Theft,  300,  a;  562,  a. 
Thessalian  constitution,  1 093 ,  a. 
Thrashing,  53,  a. 
Threshold,  624,  b. 
Throne,  1129,  a. 
Thrum,  537,  a. 
Tiles,  roofing,  1098,  a. 
Tombs,  556,  a  ;  557,  b ;  561. 
Tooth-powder,  394,  a. 
Torch,  524,  a. 
Torture,  1139. 
Tower,  1174,  b. 
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Tragedy  (Greek).  1140,  b. 
„        (Roman),  1147,  a. 
Treaty,  542,  b. 
Triangle,  the,  149,  b.    - 
Tribes  (Greek),  1152,  b. 

„      (Roman),  1155,  b. 
Tribunes,  1148,  b. 
Trident,  564,  b. 
Tripod,  1162,  b. 
Trophy,  1168,  b. 
Trousers,  213,  a. 
Trumpet,  215, a;  709, b;  1170, 

b. 
Tumblers,  1005. 
Twelve  Tables,  688,  a. 
Twins,  the,  150,  b. 


U.    V. 

Vase-painting,  906,  b. 

Veil,  1186,  a. 

Vinegar,  1205,  b. 

Virgin,  the,  150,  b. 

Umpire,  391,  b. 

Voting  (Greek),  2 17,  a;  971,  a. 

„      (  Roman),  836,  a ;  1076 

b. 
Usurers,  525,  a. 


W. 

Waggon,  923,  a. 

„       the,  147,  b. 
Waggoner,  the,  148,  a. 
Wain,  Charles's,  147,  a. 
Wall,  481,  b;  968,  a. 
Waterman,  the,  151,  b. 
Watersnake,  the,  153,  b. 
Waterstream,  the,  151,  b. 
Weaving,  1099,  a. 
Weeding,  52,  a. 
Whale,  the,  152,  a. 
Wheel, 378,  a;  532, b;  1180  b. 
Whip,  539,  b. 
Wills,  1113,  a. 
Window,  426,  a ;  432,  a. 
Wine,  1201,  a. 
Winnowing,  53,  a. 
Witnesses  (Greek),  732,  b. 

„         (Roman),  659,  b. 
Wolf,  the,  153,  b. 
Wrestling,  713,  b. 


Yards  of  a  sail,  789,  b. 
Year  (Greek),  222,  a. 

„     (Roman),  226,  a. 

„     division  of,  163,  b. 
Yoke.  652,  a. 
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CLASSIFIED  INDEX. 


Under  each  head  the  names  of  the  articles  are  given  in  which  the  subject  is  explained. 


Agriculture. 

Agriculture 

Hortus. 

Olea,  oliva. 

Oscillum. 

Scamnum. 

Sitos. 

Villa  rustica. 

Vinum. 
Agricultural  Implements. 

Aratrum. 

Crates. 

Irpex. 

Jugum,  3.  7. 

Pala. 

Pecten. 

Pedum. 

Plaustrum. 

Prelum. 

Rastrum. 

Rutrum. 

Sarculum. 

Sarracum. 

Stilus,  3. 

Tintinnabulum. 

Torculum. 

Tribula. 

Tympanum. 

Vannus. 

Vehes. 
Amusements  and  Playthings. 

Abacus,  5. 

Aenigma. 

Alea. 

Ascoliasmus. 

Buxum. 

Calculi. 

Cottabos. 

Follis. 

Fritillus. 

Latrunculi. 

Par  impar  ludere. 

Talus. 

Tessera. 

Trochufi. 
Architkcture. 

Abacus,  1,  2.  7,  H. 

Acrotenum. 

Analemma. 

Antae. 

Antefixa. 

Antepagmenta. 

Apsis. 

Architecture 

A  reus. 


Architecture  —  continued. 

Astragalus. 

A  tl  antes. 

Atticurges. 

Balteus. 

Camara,  1. 

Canalis. 

Canterii. 

Chalcidicum. 

Cochlis. 

Columbaria,  3. 

Columen. 

Columna, 

Coronis. 

Cortina,  4. 

Crypta,  1. 

Cyma. 

Entasis. 

Epistylium. 

Fascia. 

Fastigium. 

Harpaginetuli. 

Helix,  1. 

Janua. 

Jugum,  I. 

Later. 

Maenianum. 

Metopa. 

Modulus. 

Peristylium. 

Plinth  us. 

Podium. 

Porticus. 

Spira. 

Testudo,  3, 

Tholus. 

Tympanum. 

Zophorus. 
Arithmetic. 

Abacus,  4. 

Calculi. 
Armour,  and  Weapons. 

Acinaces. 

Aegis. 

A  reus. 

Arma. 

Armatura. 

Capulus. 

Cateia. 

Cetra. 

Clipeus. 

Dolo. 

Funda. 

Galea. 

Gerrha. 


Armour,  &c —  continued, 
Gladius. 
Habenae,  2,  3. 
Hasta. 

,,         Lancea. 

„  Pilum. 

„  Verutum. 

„  Gaesum. 

„  Spar  us. 

„         Jaculum. 

„  Spiculum. 

„  Sarissae. 

„  Framea. 

„  Falarica. 

„  Matara. 

„  Tragula. 

Lorica. 
Ocrea. 
Pal  ma. 
Pelta. 
Pharetra. 
Pugio. 
Sagitta. 
Scutum. 
Securis. 
Sica. 

Venabulum. 
Assemblies  and  Councils. 
Agora. 

Amphictyones. 
Areiopagus. 
Boule- 

Comitia  calata. 
„        curiata. 
„        centuriata. 
„        tributa. 
Concilium. 
Concio. 
Conventus 
Curia. 
Ecclesia. 
Eccleti. 
Gerousia. 
Myrii. 
Panegyris. 
Panionia, 
Senatus. 
Synedri. 
Astronomy. 
Astrologia. 
Astronomia. 

Northern    constella- 
tions. 

Zodiacal  signs. 

Southern  constellations 


INDEX. 

Astronomy  — continued. 

Classes  of  Citizens,  &c. — cant. 

Dress,  &c. —  continued 

Planetae. 

Patrimi  et  Matrimi. 

Baxa. 

Polus. 

Pecuarii. 

Birrus. 

Camps  and  Forts. 

Perioeci. 

Braccae. 

Acropolis. 

Plebes. 

Bulla. 

Agger. 

Quadruplatores. 

Calamistrum. 

Arx. 

Salutatores. 

Calceus. 

Carrago. 

Colonies  and  Mother  Coun- 

Caliendrum. 

Castra. 

try. 

Campagus. 

„      stativa. 

Apoikia. 

Campestre. 

Pagi. 

Cleruchiae. 

Candys. 

Praetorium. 

Colonia. 

Capitium. 

Turris,  1. 

Metropolis. 

Caracalla. 

Vallum. 

Crimes. 

Catena. 

Charities  and  Donations. 

Abortio. 

Causia, 

Adunati; 

Adulterium. 

Cestus,  2. 

Alimentarii. 

Ambitus. 

Chlamys. 

Congiaria. 

Calumnia. 

Clavus  latus. 

Dianomae. 

Falsum. 

„       august  as,. 

Donaria. 

Furtum. 

Coma. 

Frumentariae  Leges. 

Incendium. 

Cothurnus. 

Strena. 

Injuria. 

Crepida. 

Civil  Punishments. 

Latrocinium. 

Crocota. 

Area,  4. 

Leges  Corneliae  et  Juliae. 

Cucullus. 

Barathron,  or  Orugraa. 

Leno,  Lenocinium. 

Cudo. 

Career. 

Majestas. 

Cyclas. 

Ceadas. 

Parricidium. 

Dactyliotheea. 

Crux. 

Perjurium. 

Dentrificium. 

Equuleus. 

Phonos. 

Diadema. 

Ergastulura. 

Plagium. 

Diphthera. 

Fidicula, 

Rapina. 

Embas. 

Flagrum. 

Sacrilegium. 

Emblema. 

Furca,  patibulum. 

Sodalitium. 

Endromis. 

Habenae,  5. 

Stuprum. 

Exomis. 

Laqueus. 

Talio. 

Fascia. 

Latumiae. 

Veneficium. 

Feminalia. 

Sestertium. 

Vis. 

Fibula. 

Classes  of  Citizens  and 

Division  of  Land. 

Fimbriae. 

OTHERS. 

Ager  privatus. 

Flabellum. 

Adlecti,  1. 

„     publicus. 

Focale. 

Aerarii. 

„     sanctus. 

Fucus. 

Agela. 

Cippus,  2. 

Galerus. 

Alimentarii. 

Pyrgos. 

Habenae,  4. 

Aretalogi. 

Temenos. 

Inauris. 

Camilli. 

Drama,  Dramatic  Enter- 

Incunabula. 

Canephoros 

tainments. 

Infula. 

Dediticii. 

Comoedia. 

Instita. 

Delator. 

Exodia. 

Lacerna. 

Demopoietos. 

Exostra. 

Laciniae. 

Demos. 

Hyporcheme. 

Laena. 

Eiren. 

Mimus. 

Lemniscus. 

Emphruri. 

Pantomimus. 

Limbus. 

Epeunactae. 

Periactos. 

Lope. 

Ephebus. 

Persona,  1.  Tragic. 

Manica, 

Equites. 

„         2.  Comic. 

Mantele. 

Eupatridae. 

Siparium. 

Marsupium. 

Geomori. 

Theatrum. 

Mitra. 

Hectemorii. 

Tragoedia. 

Monile. 

Hetaerae. 

Velum. 

Mustax. 

Hippobotae. 

Dress,    Ornaments,  the 

Nebris. 

Homoei. 

Toilet. 

Nodus. 

Libertus. 

Abolla. 

Nudus. 

Locupletes. 

Alicula. 

Orarium. 

Metoeci. 

Amictorium. 

Paenula. 

Naucrana. 

Amictus. 

Pallium. 

Nobiles. 

Ampyx. 

Paragauda. 

Ordo. 

Annulus. 

Pecten.    . 

Parasiti. 

Apex. 

Pellis. 

Partbeniae, 

Armilla. 

Peplum. 

Patricii. 

Barbn . 

Pera. 
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Dress,  &c.  —  continued. 
Periscelis. 
Pero. 
Phalera. 
Pileus. 

Redimiculum. 
Reticulum. 
Ricinium. 
Saccus. 
Sandalium. 
Serta. 
Soccus. 
Solea. 
Stola. 

Strophium. 
Subligaeulum,    succincto- 

rium. 
Synthesis. 
Tiara. 
Toga. 
Torques. 
Tunica. 
Tutulus. 
Udo. 
Velum. 
Vitta,  1. 
Umbraculum. 
Unguenta. 
Zona. 
Engineering. 

Aquaeductus. 

Chorobates. 

Cloaca. 

Crypta,  2. 

Emissarium. 

Fistula. 

Fons. 

Herones. 

Librator  aquae. 

Mums,  moenia. 

Navalia. 

Pharos. 

Piscina. 

Pons. 

Porta. 

Syrinx. 
Engraving  and   Chasi.no. 

Caelatura. 
Entertainments,   Food. 

Apophoreta. 

Calida. 

Cerevisia. 

Coena. 

Commissatio. 

Erani. 

Opsonium. 

Paropsis. 

Posca. 

Sportula. 

Symposium. 

Syssitia. 

Vinum. 
Epochs    and    Divisions    ot 
Time. 

Calendarium,  1.  Greek. 
„  2.  Roman. 

Chronologia. 

Clavus  annalis. 
Dies. 

„     fasti  et  nefasti 


INDEX. 

Epochs,  &c.  —  continued. 
Fasti. 

„     sacri,  or  kalendares. 
„     annates,  or  historici. 
Feriae. 
Hora. 

Horologium. 
Lustrum. 
Nundinae. 
Olympias. 
Saeculum. 
Exercises. 

Campidoctores. 

Ceroma. 

Cestus. 

Cheironomia. 

Desultor. 

Discus. 

Gymnasium. 

Halteres. 

Harpastum. 

Hippodromus. 

Lucta,  luctatio. 

Palaestra. 

Palus. 

Pancratium. 

Pentathlon. 
Fetaurum. 

Pila. 

Pugilatus. 

Saltatio. 
Festivals,  Games,  and  Shows. 

Actia. 

Adonia. 

Aeaceia. 

Aeginetarum  feriae. 

Aeora. 

Agonalia. 

Agones. 

Agraulia. 

Agrionia. 

Agroteras  thusia. 

Alaea. 

Alcathoea. 

Aloa  or  haloa. 

Amarynthia. 

Ambrosia. 

Amphiaraia. 

Amphidromia. 

Anagogia. 

Anakeia. 

Anaxagoreia. 

Androgeonia. 

Anthesphoria. 

Antinoeia. 

Apaturia. 

Aphrodisia. 

Apollonia. 

Ariadneia. 

Armilustrium. 

Arrhephoria. 

Artemisia. 
Asclepieia. 

Augustales. 

Bendideia. 

Boedromia. 

Boreasmus. 

Brasideia. 

Brauronia. 

Cabeiria. 


Festivals,  &c. — continued. 
C'allisteia. 
Carmentalia. 
Carneia. 
Carya. 
Cerealia. 
Chalceia. 
Chalcioikia. 
Charistia. 
Chelidonia. 
Chitonia. 
Choeia. 
Chthonia. 
Compitalia. 
Consualia. 
Cotyttia. 
Daedala. 
Daphnephoria. 
Decennalia. 
Delia. 

Delphinia. 
Demetria. 

Diasia. 

Dictynnia. 

Diipoleia. 

Diocleia. 

Dionysia. 

Dioscuria. 

Elaphebolia 

Eleusinia. 

Eleutheria. 

Ellotia. 

Ephesia. 

Equiria. 

Erotia. 

Floralia. 

Fornacalia. 

Gymnopacdia. 

Heraea. 

Hermaea. 

Hestiasis. 

Hilaria. 

Hyacinthia 

Inoa. 

Isthmia. 

Juvenalia. 

Lampadephoria. 

Laphria. 

Larentalia. 

Lectisternium. 

Lemuralia. 

Leonidcia. 

Lernaea. 

Ludi. 

[  In  the  text  an  alphabetL 
cat  list  of  the  principal 
ludi  is  given.  1 

Lupercalia. 

Lycaea. 

Matralia. 

Matronal  ia. 
Meditrinalia. 

Megalensia. 

Menelaeia. 

Metageitnia. 

Munychia. 

Museia. 

Mysia. 

Mysteria, 

Nemea. 


INDEX. 
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Festivals,  &c.  —  continued. 

Furniture  —  continued. 

Greek  Law  —  continued. 

Neptunalia. 

Thronus. 

Endeixis,  ephegesis. 

Novendiale. 

Torus. 

Enechyra. 

Olympia. 

Triclinium. 

Engye. 

Op  alia. 

Tripos,  1. 

Enoikiou  dike. 

Oschophovia. 

Greek  Law. 

Epangelia. 

Palilia. 

Adeia. 

Epibole. 

Pamboeotia. 

Adoptio,  1. 

Epiclerus. 

Fanathenaea. 

Adulterium,  1. 

Epitropus. 

Fandia. 

Agraphiou  graphe. 

Epobelia. 

Fanellsnia. 

Agraphou    metallou 

Euthyne. 

Plynteria. 

graphe. 

Exagoges  dike. 

Poplifugia, 

Aikias  dike. 

Exaireseos  dike. 

Portumnalia. 

Alogiou  graphe. 

Exomosia. 

Poseidonia. 

Amphiorkia,   or    amplio- 

Exsilium,  1. 

Prometheia. 

mosia. 

Fenus,  1. 

Protrygaea. 

Anagoges  dike. 

Gamelia. 

Pyanepsia. 

Anakrisis. 

Graphe. 

Pythia. 

Anaumachiou  graphe 

Harpages  graphe. 

Quinquatrus. 

Androlepsia. 

Heirgmou  graphe. 

Quinquennalia. 

Antidosis. 

Heres,  1. 

Quirinalia. 

Antigraphe. 

Hetaireseos  graphe. 

Regifugium. 

Aphormes  dike. 

Hieromenia. 

Robigalia. 

Apographe. 

Hierosylias  graphe. 

Saturnalia.? 

Apokeruxis. 

Hori. 

Septimontium. 

Apophysis. 

Hybreos  graphe. 

Sthenia. 

Aporrheta. 

Hypoboles  graphe. 

Synoikia. 

Apostasiou  dike. 

Jusjurandum,  1. 

Terminalia. 

Appellatio. 

Leiponautiou  graphe. 

Thalysia. 

Aprostasiou  dike. 

Frodosia. 

Thargelia. 

Argias  graphe. 

Proeisphoras  dike. 

Theophania. 

Arguriou  dike. 

Prostates  tou  demou. 

Theseia. 

Asebeias  graphe. 

Prothesmia. 

Thesmophoria. 

Astrateias  graphe. 

Psephus. 

Tithenidia. 

Ateleia. 

Pseudengraphes  grapho 

Vinalia. 

Atimia. 

Pseudocleteias  graphe. 

Vulcanalia. 

Automolias  graphe. 

Rhetorice  graphe. 

Forms  of  Government. 

Axones. 

Rhetrae. 

Aristocratia. 

Bebaioseos  dike. 

Scyria  dike. 

Democratia. 

Biaiou  dike. 

Seisachtheia. 

Monarohia. 

Blabes  dike. 

Sitou  dike. 

Ochloeratia. 

Bouleuseos  dike. 

Sycophantes. 

Oligarchia. 

Cakegorias  dike. 

Sylae. 

Funerals. 

Cakosis. 

Symbolaeon. 

Area,  3. 

Cakotechnicou  dike. 

'    Symbolon,  dikae  apo. 

Cenotaphium. 

Carpou  dike. 

Syndicus. 

Cippus,  1. 

Cataluseos    tou    demou 

Synegorus. 

Columbarium,  1, 

graphe.  ' 

Syngraphe. 

Crypta,  3. 

Catascopes  graphe. 

Timema. 

Funus,  1.  Greek. 

Chreous  dike. 

Tormentum,  1. 

„      2.  Roman. 

Civitas,  politeia. 

Traumatosek   pronoias 

Mausoleum. 

Cleteres. 

graphe.  " 

Urn  a. 

Clopes  dike. 

Xenias  graphe. 

Furniture. 

Concubina. 

Horse  Furniture. 

Abacus,  6. 

Curius. 

Calcar. 

Accubita. 

Decasmus. 

Ephippium. 

Area,  1. 

Diadicasia. 

Frenum. 

Armarium. 

Diaetetae. 

Habenae,  1. 

Balnea. 

Diapsephisis. 

Hippoperae. 

Cathedra. 

Dicasterion. 

Income,  Public  and  Private 

Conopeum. 

Dicastes. 

Aes  uxorium. 

Cortina,  3. 

Dike. 

Apophora. 

Incitega. 

Divortium. 

Area,  2. 

Lectus. 

Dokimasia. 

Aurum  lustrale. 

Mensa. 

Dos,  1. 

Census. 

Pluteus,  3,  4. 

Ecmartyrta. 

Centesima. 

Pulvinar. 

Eisangelia. 

Columnarium. 

Scamnum. 

Embateia. 

Decumae. 

Sella,  1,  2,  4. 

Emmcni  dikae. 

Demioprata. 

Speculum. 

Enctesis. 

Eicoste. 
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Income,  See continued. 

Eisphora. 

Epidoseis. 

Fiscus. 

Ostiarium. 

Pentecoste. 

Phoros. 

Portorium. 

Quadragesima. 

Quinquagesima. 

Salarium. 

Salinae. 

Scriptura. 

Stationes  fisci. 

Stipendiarii. 

Telones. 

Telos. 

Theorica. 

Tributum. 

Veotigalia. 

Vicesima. 
Insignia  and  Attributes 

Caduceus. 

Cantabrum. 

Fasces. 

Insignia. 

Sceptrum. 

Talaria. 

Thyrsus. 

Virga. 
Leagues. 

Achaicum  Foedus. 

Aetolicum  Foedus. 

Socii. 
Literature. 

Commentarius. 

Fescennina. 

Logographi. 

Paean. 

Satura. 
Machines  and  Contrivances. 

Antlia. 

Cardo. 

Catena. 

Clitellae. 

Cochlea. 

Columbarium,  2. 

Ephippium. 

Exostra. 

Ferculum. 

Fistula. 

Follis. 

Forma. 

Fornax. 

Helix,  2. 

Jugum,  2. 

Libra,  Libella. 

Machinae. 

Mola,  1.  hand  mill. 
„     2.  cattle  mill. 
„     3.  water  mill. 
„     4.  floating  mill. 
„     5.  saw  mill. 
„     6.  pepper  mill. 

Mortarium,  pila. 

Pegma. 

Phalangae. 

Retis,  Rete. 

Scalae. 

Tela- 
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Machines,  &c.  —  continued. 

Manufactures  and  Materi- 

Tintinnabulum. 

als. 

Torculum. 

Byssus. 

Trutina. 

Cilicium. 

Magistrates  and  Rulers. 

Coa  vestis. 

Acta,  1.  5. 

Elephas. 

Adlecti. 

Fictile. 

Aeinautae. 

Gausapa, 

Aesymnetes. 

Lodix,  lodicula. 

Alabarches. 

Salinae. 

Amphictyones. 

Sericum. 

Archon. 

Serta. 

Areiopagus. 

Tapes,  tapete. 

Bidiaei. 

Vitrum. 

Boetarches. 

Manners  and  Customs. 

Boule. 

Acclamatio. 

Censor. 

Acta. 

Centumviri. 

Amnestia. 

Colacretae. 

Anakleteria. 

Consul. 

Angaria. 

Consularis. 

Cheirotonia. 

Cosmi. 

Chelidonia. 

Decaduchi. 

Chirographum. 

Decarehia. 

Corona  convivialis. 

Decemviri  legibus  scriben- 

„       nuptialis. 

dis. 

„       natalitia. 

„         litibus  judican- 

„       longa. 

dis. 

„       Etrusca. 

„         sacris  faciundis. 

„       pactilis. 

„         agris    dividun- 

„       tonsilis. 

dis. 

„       pampinea. 

Demarchi. 

Crypteia. 

Demiurgi. 

Diploma. 

Dictator. 

Hosj'itium. 

Duumviri. 

Hydriaphoria. 

Eisagogeis. 

Immunitas. 

Ephetae. 

Jusjurandum,    1.  Greek. 

Ephori. 

„              2.  Roman, 

Epimeletae. 

Leiturgia. 

Eponymus. 

Matrimonium,  1.  Greek. 

Gerousia. 

„               2.  lioman 

Gynaeconomi. 

Nomen. 

Harmostae. 

Nudus. 

Hendeka,  hot 

Proscriptio. 

H  ieromnemones. 

Prytaneium. 

Illustres. 

Suffragium. 

Interrex. 

Synoikia. 

Magistratus. 

Syssitia. 

Medix  tuticus. 

Tabella. 

Nomophylaces. 

Tribus,  1.  Greek. 

Paedonomut. 

„        2.  Roman. 

Patronomi. 

Trierarchia. 

Perduellionis  duumviri. 

Venatio. 

Phylarchi. 

Viaticum. 

Phylobasileis. 

Xenelasia. 

Polemarchus. 

Maritime  Affairs. 

Poletae. 

Camara,  2. 

Poristae. 

Carchesium,  2. 

Praetor. 

Cataphracti,  2. 

Probouli. 

Corbitae. 

Proconsul. 

Cymba, 

Rex,  1.  Greek. 

Delphis. 

„     2.  Roman. 

Dolo,  2. 

Senatus. 

Epibatae. 

Tetrarches. 

Epistoleus. 

Tribuni  plebis. 

Harpago, 

Tribunus. 

Hyperetes. 

Triumviri. 

Insignia,  £. 

Tyrannus. 

Jugum,  6. 

Vigintisex  viri. 

Lembus. 

INDEX 
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Maritime  Affairs— continued'. 

Measures,  &c. —  continued. 

Military  Pay,  &c.  —  continual. 

Navarchus. 

Sextarius. 

Stipenaium. 

Navis. 

Spithame. 

Military  Punishments 

Naumachia, 

Stadium,  2. 

Decimatio. 

Paralus. 

Ulna. 

Deilias  graphe. 

Phaselus. 

Uncia, 

Desertor. 

Portisculus. 

Urna. 

Fustuarium. 

Praefectus  classis. 

Xestes. 

Military  Rewards. 

Remuloum. 

Medicine. 

Aurum  coronarium. 

Rudens. 

Archiater. 

Corona  obsidionalis. 

Markets. 

Chirurgia. 

„      civica. 

Agora. 

Diaetetica. 

„      navalis. 

Deigma. 

Iatralipta. 

„       muralis. 

Emporium. 

Iatrosophista. 

„      castrensis,  vallaris. 

Forum. 

Medicina. 

„      ovalis. 

Macellum. 

Medicus. 

,,      oleagina. 

Mathematical  Geography. 

Metals. 

Hasta  pura. 

Clima. 

Aes. 

Ovatio. 

Measures  and  Weights. 

Argentum. 

Praeda. 

Acaena. 

Aurum. 

Spolia. 

'^*^)etabulum. 

Electrum. 

Triumphus. 

Achane. 

Metallum. 

Tropaeum. 

Acna,  or  Acnua. 

Orichalcum. 

Money. 

Actus. 

Military  Costume. 

Aes. 

Addix. 

Abolla. 

„    circumforaneuni. 

Arnma, 

Alicuia. 

„    manuarium. 

Amphora. 

Balteus. 

Argentum 

Artaba. 

Bulla. 

As. 

Arura. 

Caliga. 

Assarius  nummus 

As. 

Paludamentum. 

Aurum. 

Cheme. 

Sagum. 

Chalcus. 

Choenix. 

Military  Engines. 

Cistophorus. 

Chous. 

Aries. 

Damaretion. 

Concha. 

Catapulta. 

Dan  ace. 

Congius. 

Cataracta. 

Daricus. 

Cotyla. 

Corvus. 

Denarius. 

Cubitus. 

Covinus. 

Drachma. 

Cubus. 

Crates. 

Hecte,  2. 

Culeus. 

Cuniculus. 

Libella. 

Cyathus. 

Ericius. 

Litra. 

Dactylus. 

Helepolis. 

Nummus. 

Decempeda. 

Lupus  ferreus. 

Obolus. 

Gradus. 

Pluteus,  2. 

Sestertius. 

Hecte,  1. 

Scalae. 

Sextula. 

Hemina. 

Stylus,  2. 

Stater. 

Hippicon. 

Testudo,  3. 

Uncia. 

Jugerum. 

Tormentum. 

Music  and  Musical   Instru- 

Libra, as. 

Tribulus. 

ments. 

Ligula. 

Tunis,  2. 

Acroama. 

Litra. 

Vinea. 

Aeneatores. 

Maris. 

Military  Ensigns. 

Buccina. 

Medimnus. 

Signa  Miiitaria. 

Canticum. 

Mensura. 

Military  Levies. 

Capistrum. 

Metretes. 

Catalogus. 

Chorus. 

Milliare. 

Conquisitores. 

Cornu. 

Modius. 

Emphruri. 

Crotalum. 

Mystrum. 

Epariti. 

Cymbalum. 

Obolus. 

Tumultus. 

Hydraula. 

Orgyia. 

Military  Manceuvres. 

Jugum,  4. 

Palmipes. 

Cuneus. 

Lituus,  2. 

Palmus. 

Forfex. 

Lyra. 

Parasanga. 

Testudo. 

Musica,  1.  Greek. 

Passus. 

Military    Pay  and    Allow. 

„       2.  Roman. 

Pertica. 

ANCES. 

Pecten. 

Pes. 

Acta. 

Sambuca. 

Plethron. 

Aes  equestre. 

Sistrum. 

Pondera. 

„     hordearium. 

Syrinx. 

Quadrantal. 

„     militare. 

Testudo,  1 . 

Schoenus. 

Praeda. 

Tibia. 

Scrupulum. 

Spolium. 

Tuba. 
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INDEX. 

Music,  &c.  —  continued. 

Painting  —  continued. 

Private  Buildings  —  contimud 

Tympanum. 

Purple:  purpurissum. 

Domus  coenacula. 

Officers  and  Soldiers. 

„        ostrum. 

„       diaeta. 

Accensi,  2. 

„        hysginum. 

„       solaria. 

Aeneatores. 

„        rubiae  radix. 

Exedrae. 

Agathoergi. 

Red :       cinnabaris. 

Focus. 

Ala. 

»               »       Indica. 

Fornax. 

Alauda. 

„        minium. 

Fornix. 

Antecessors. 

„        rubrica. 

Hemicycliurru 

Argyraspides. 

„        cicerculum. 

Janua. 

Campidoctores. 

„        cerussa  usta. 

Insignia,  4. 

Catalogus. 

,,        sandaracha. 

Lararium. 

Cataphracti. 

White  :  melinum. 

Later. 

Celeres. 

„        paraetonium. 

Paries  cratitius. 

Conquisi  tores. 

„        creta  anularia. 

„      formaceua. 

Contubernales. 

„        cerussa. 

„      lateritius. 

Damosia. 

Yellow :  sil. 

„      reticulata  struo- 

Dimacliae. 

„        auripigmentum. 

tura. 

Ducenarii. 

Pictura. 

„      structura  antiqua. 

Duplarii. 

Priests  and  Priestly  Offices. 

„      emplecton. 

Epariti. 

Aeditui. 

„      e  lapide  quadrato. 

Evocati. 

Agyrtae. 

Pergula. 

Excubitores. 

Arvales  fratres. 

Finacotheca. 

Exercitus,  1.  Greek. 

Asiarchae. 

Pluteus,  I. 

„          2.  Roman. 

Augur,  auspex. 

Puteal. 

Libratores. 

Augustales. 

Scalae. 

Mensores,  2,  3,  5. 

Corybantes. 

Synoikia. 

Mercenarii. 

Curio. 

Taberna. 

Phylarchi. 

Epulones. 

Tegula. 

Fraefectus  castrorum. 

Eumolpidae. 

Triclinium. 

„          praetorio. 

Exegetae. 

Villa. 

Praetor. 

Fetiales. 

Public   Buildings. 

Praetoriani. 

Flamen. 

Aerarium. 

Rufuli. 

Galli. 

Amphitheatrum. 

Strategus. 

Haruspices. 

Archeion. 

Tagus. 

Hiereis  ton  soteron. 

Arcus  triumphalis. 

Taxiarchi. 

Luperci. 

Argyrocopeion. 

Tiro. 

Neocori. 

Athenaeum. 

Velati. 

Pastophori. 

Auditorium. 

Volones. 

Pausarii. 

Balneae. 

Xenagi. 

Pontifex. 

Basilica,  chalcidicum. 

Oracles  and  Divination. 

Rex  sacrificulus. 

Bibliotheca. 

Auguiium,  auspicium. 

Sacerdos. 

Career,  2. 

Caput  extorum. 

Salii. 

Chalcidicum. 

Oraculum,  1 .  of  Apollo. 

Theori. 

Circus. 

„         2.  of  Zeus. 

Titii  sodales. 

Cochlea,  3. 

„         3.  of  other 

Vestal  es. 

Curia. 

gods. 

Private  Buildings. 

Forum. 

„         4.  of  heroes. 

Aithousa. 

Graecostasis. 

„         5.  of  the  dead. 

Apotheca. 

Hippodromus. 

„         6.  Italian. 

Armarium. 

Horreum. 

Sibyllini  Libri. 

Atrium. 

Labyrinthus. 

Sortes. 

Bibliotheca. 

Lautumiae. 

Painting. 

Caupona. 

Lesche. 

Colores. 

Cella. 

Moneta. 

Black :    atramentum. 

Cubiculum. 

Museum. 

„        elephantinum. 

Domus,  1.  Greek. 

Obeliscus. 

„        tryginum. 

„      2.  Roman. 

Odeum. 

Blue :     caeruleum. 

„           vestibulum. 

Faradisus. 

„         lomentum 

„           ostium. 

Porticus. 

„        tritum. 

„           atrium. 

Prytaneion. 

„        Armenium. 

„           alae. 

Rostra. 

„        Indicum. 

„           tablinum. 

Stadium. 

Brown :  ochra  usta. 

„           fauces. 

Suggestus. 

Green:  ehrysocolla. 

„            perystylum. 

Tabularium. 

,,        aerugo. 

„           cubicula. 

Thesaurus. 

„       scolecia. 

„           triclinia. 

Tribunal. 

„        Theodotion. 

„           oeci. 

Public  Officers. 

„        Appianum. 

„           exedrae. 

Accensi,  1. 

,,        creta  viridis. 

„            culina. 

Actuarii. 

Public  Officers  —  continued. 
Adleoti,  2. 
Adlector. 
Admissionales. 
Aediles. 
Agathoergi. 
Agonothetae. 
Agoranomi. 
Agrimensores. 
Agronomi. 
Apodoctae. 
Apostoleis. 
Apparitores. 
Asiarchae. 
Astynomi. 
Boonae. 
Cancellarius. 
Carnifex. 
Choiegus. 
Coactor. 
Comes. 

Commentariensis. 
Critae. 
Curatores. 

[An  alphabetical  list  of 
curatores  is  given.] 
Diaetetae. 
Diribitores. 
Ducenarii,  1,  2. 
Ecdicus. 
Episcopi. 
Epistates. 
Euthyni. 
Exetastae. 
Frumentarii. 
Grammateus. 
Hieropoii. 
Hodopoei. 
Hylori. 
Hyperetes. 
Legatus. 
Leiturgia. 
Lictor. 
Magister. 

\_An  alphabetical  list  of 
magistri  is  given.] 
Manceps. 
Mastigophori. 
Mensarii. 
Metronomi. 
Notarii. 
Opinatores. 
Paredri. 
Paroehi. 
Practores. 
Praecones. 
Praefectus  Annonae. 

Urbi. 
Praepositus. 
Primicerus. 
Probouli. 
Procurator. 
Publicani. 
Pythii. 
Quaestores  classici. 

„         parricidii. 
Quinqueviri. 
Scribae. 
Sitophylaces. 
Stator. 
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Public  Officers  —  continued 

Stratores. 

Syllogeis. 

Tabellio. 

Tabularii. 

Tamias. 

Teichopoeus. 

Tettaraconta,  hot 

Theori. 

Trierarchia. 

Triumviri. 

Viatores. 

Zetetae. 
Roads  and  Streets. 

Angipoitus. 

Callis. 

Mansio. 

Viae. 

Vicus. 
Roman  Law. 

Acceptilatio. 

Accessio. 

Acta,  2. 

Actio. 

Actor. 

Adoptio,  2, 

Adulterium,  2. 

Advocatus. 

Aediles. 

Affinitas. 

Agrariae  leges. 

Album. 

Alluvio. 

Ambitus. 

Appellatio. 

Aquae    pluviae    arcendae 
actio. 

Arra,  Arrha. 

Arrabo,  Arrhabo. 

Assertor. 


Auctio. 

Auctor,  Auctoritas. 
Basilica. 
Benefieium. 
Bona. 
„     caduca. 
„     fides. 
„     rapta. 
„     vacantia. 
Bonorum  cessio. 
„         collatio. 
„        emptio. 
„        possessio. 
Breviarium  Alaricianum. 
Calumnia. 
Caput. 
Caupo. 

Cautio,  cavere. 
Centumviri. 
Certi,  incerti  actio. 
Chirographum. 
Civitas. 
Cliens. 

Codex  Gregorianus. 
„      Hermogenianus. 
„       Justinianeus. 
„      Theodosianus. 
Cognati. 
Collegium. 
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Roman  Law  —  continued. 
Colonia,  2. 
Commissoria  lex 
Commissum. 
Commodatum. 
Communi  dividundo  actio 
Compensatio. 
Concubina. 
Confessoria  actio. 
Confusio. 
Constitutiones. 
Corpus  juris  civilis. 
Crimen,  delictum. 
Culpa,  dolus  malus. 
Curator. 
Damnum. 

„        infectum. 

.,        injuria  datum. 
Dec  return. 
Dediticii. 

Dejecti  effusive  actio. 
Depositum. 
Divortium,  2. 
Domicilium. 
Dominium. 
Dominus. 
Donatio  mortis  causa. 

„        propter  nuptias. 

„        inter    virum    et 
uxorem. 
Dos,  2. 
Edictum. 

„        TheodoricL 
Emancipatio. 
Emphyteusis. 
Emptio  et  venditio. 
Evictio. 

Exercitoria  actio. 
Exhibendum,  actio  ad. 
Exsilium,  2. 
Falsum. 
Familia. 

Familiaeerciscundae  actio. 
Fenus,  2. 
Fictio. 

Fidei  commissum. 
Fiducia. 
.  Finium  regundorum  actio, 
Fiscus. 

Foederatae  civitates. 
Frumentariae  leges. 
Fundus. 
Furtum. 
Gens. 
Heres,  2. 
Honores. 
Imperium. 
Impubes. 
Incendium. 
Incestum. 
Infamia. 
Infans. 
Ingenui. 
Injuria. 

Institoria  actio. 
Institutiones. 
Intercessio. 
Interdictum, 
Intestabilb. 
Judex. 
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Roman  Law  —  continued. 
Judex  Pedaneus. 
Judicati  actio. 
Jure,  cessio  in. 
Jurgium. 
Juridici. 
Jurisconsult!. 
Jurisdictio. 
Jus. 

„    Aelianum. 

„     Civile  Flavianum. 

„    Civile  Fapirianum. 
Jusjurandum,  2. 
Jussu  quod,  actio. 
Latinitas. 
Legatum. 
Lex. 

[  Under  this  head  an  al- 
phabetical list  of  the 
principallawsis  given."] 
Libelli  accusatorum. 

„     famosi. 
Liber,  Libertas. 
Libertus,  2. 
Litis  contestatio. 
Locatio,  conductio. 
Magistratus. 
Majestas. 
Mancipii  causa. 
Mancipium. 
Mandatum. 
Manumissio. 
Manus  injectio. 
Mora. 
Mutuum. 
Negotiatores. 
Negotiorum     gestorum 

actio. 
Nexum. 

Novellae  constitutiones. 
Noxalis  actio. 
Obligationes. 
Occupatio. 

Operis  novi  nuntiatio. 
Orationes  principum. 
Orator. 

Pandectae  or  Digesta. 
Fatria  potestas. 
Patronus. 
Pauperies. 
Peculatus. 
Per  condictionem. 
Per  judicis  postulationem. 
Per  pignoris  capionem. 
Pignus. 
Plagium. 
Plebiscitum. 
Poena. 
Possessio. 
Postliminium. 
Praedium. 
Praejudicium. 
Praes. 

Praescriptio. 
Praetor. 
Procurator. 
Proscriptio. 
Provincia. 

Publiciana  in  rem  actio 
Quanti  minoris  actio. 
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Roman  Law  —  continued. 

Quorum    bonorum   inter- 
dictum. 

Recepta,  de  recepto  actio. 

Redhibitoria  actio. 

Repetundae  pecuniae. 

Restitutio  in  integrum. 

Rutiliana  actio. 

Sectio. 

Senatus  consul  turn. 
[An    alphabetical  list  of 
senatus  consulta  is  given.] 

Servitutes. 

Societas. 

Successio. 

Sumtuariae  leges. 

Superficies. 

Tabellariae  leges. 

Talio. 

Testamentum. 

Tormentum,  2. 

Tutor. 

Vindicatio. 

Vindicta. 

Vis. 

Universitas. 

Usucapio. 

Usurpatio. 

Usufructus. 
Sacrifices  and  Religious 
Rites. 

Acerra. 

Amburbium. 

Anakleteria. 

Antigoneia. 

Apotheosis. 

Ara. 

Arateia. 

Canepboros. 

Corona  sacerdotalis. 
„      sutilis. 
„      radiata. 

Cortina,  6. 

Diabateria. 

Diamastigosis. 

Eisiteria. 

Eleusinia. 

Exauguratio. 

Exiteria,  or  Epexodia. 

Inauguratio 

Lituus,  1. 

Lustratio. 

Lustrum. 

Proerosia. 

Sacra. 

Sacrificium. 

Sagmina. 

Secespita. 

Simpulum. 

Supplicatio. 

Thensae. 

Tripos,  3. 

Turibulum. 

Ver  sacrum. 
Slaves  and  Bondsmen. 

Agaso. 

ABpilus. 

Aliptae. 

Amanuensis. 

Anagnostae. 


Slaves,   &c. — continued. 

A  nteambulonea. 

Aquarii. 

Bruttiani. 

Calones. 

Capsarii. 

Coloni. 

Cosmetae. 

CubiculariL 

Cursores, 

Demosii 

Fartor. 

Gymnesu. 

Helotes. 

Ieroduli. 

Librarii. 

MediastinL 

Notarii. 

Paedagogus. 

Pedisequi. 

Penestae. 

Servus,  1.  Greek. 
„       2.  Romau. 

Tabellarius. 

Thetes. 

Villicus. 
Statuary. 

Acrolithi. 

Canabus. 

Caryatides. 

Colossus. 

Daedala. 

Hermae. 

Imago. 

Persae. 

Sculptura. 

Statuaria  ars. 

Typus. 
Superstitions. 

Amuletum. 

Apopbrades  hemerai. 

Astrologia. 

Fascinum. 

Oscillum. 

Prodigium. 

Sortes. 
Temples  and  Holt  Places. 

Aediculae. 

Argei. 

Asylum. 

Bidental. 

Docana. 

Propylaea. 

Sacellum. 

Sacrarium. 

Templum. 

Velum. 
Titles. 

Augustus. 

Caesar. 
Tools  and  Implements. 

Acus. 

Amussig, 

Apsis. 

Ascia 

Asilla. 

Circinus. 

Colus. 

Contus. 

Cultes 


INDEX. 
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Tools,  &c. —  continued. 

Vehicles  and  their  parts. 

Utensils  —  continued. 

Dolabra,  Dolabella 

Antyx. 

Cortina,  1,  2. 

Falx. 

Arcera. 

Crater. 

Fistuca. 

Basterna. 

Cupa. 

Follis. 

Canathron. 

Cyathus. 

Forceps. 

Capistrum. 

Fax. 

Forfex. 

Carpentum. 

Ferculum. 

Fuscina. 

Carruca, 

Funale. 

Fusus. 

Chiramaxium. 

Guttus. 

Harp  ago. 

Cisium. 

Lanx,  Lancula. 

Incus. 

Covinus. 

Laterna. 

Jugum.  5. 

Currus,  bigae. 

Lecythus. 

Ligo. 

„       trigae. 

Lucerna. 

Lima. 

„       quadrigae. 

Mazonomus. 

Malleus,  Malleolus. 

Esse  da. 

Modiolus. 

Norma. 

Hamaxopodes,  arbusculae. 

Murrhina  vasa. 

Regula. 

Harmamaxa. 

Oenophorum. 

Runcina. 

Jugum,  7. 

Olla,  aula. 

Securis. 

Lectica. 

Patera,  Patella. 

Serra. 

Petorritum 

Patina. 

Trades  and  Occupations. 

Pilentum. 

Poculum. 

Ambubaiae, 

Rheda. 

Psycter. 

Argentarii. 

Sella,  3. 

Pyxis. 

Athletae. 

Utensils, 

Rhyton. 

Balatro. 

Acetabulum. 

Salinum. 

Barber,  tonsor. 

Aenum. 

Sartago, 

Bestiarii. 

Alabastrum. 

Situla,  Sitella. 

Bibliopola. 

Amphora. 

Taeda. 

Calculator. 

Ampulla. 

Tripos,  2. 

Caupo. 

Anaglypha. 

Trua,  Trulla. 

Fabri- 

Authepsa. 

Vas. 

Fullo. 

Bascauda. 

Urceus. 

Funambulus. 
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